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THIS     VOLUME     OF     "THE     GARDEN" 

IS     DEDICATED     TO 

Tke  Rt.  Hon.  Tke  LORD   LAMBOURNE, 

(2Ti£A-  p.c,  c.v.o. 


IN  dedicating  this  volume  of  The  Garden  to  Lord  Lambourne  we  are  dedicating  it  to  one  who 
has  been  born  and  bred  in  horticulture.     His  mother,  in  days  long  since  past,  used  to  grow 
Malmaison  Carnations    when    there    was    but    one    variety — the    old    blush,    which   those 
with  whom  the  Almond  tree  is  flourishing  remember  so  well  and  used  to  think  so  wonderful. 
Lord  Lambourne  in   his  younger  days,  when  the  care  of  a  small  garden   devolved  upon  him,  at 
•one  time  did  all  the  work  in  it  himself.      He  budded  the  Roses  ;   he  digged  the  beds  ;   he  grafted 
the  Apple  trees  ;   and  he  stoked  the  greenhouse  fire. 

He  knows  about  horticulture;  and  now,  although  his  garden  at  Bishops  Hall,  near  Romford,  is 
not  dependent  upon  the  manual  labours  of  its  master,  he  takes  the  keenest  interest  in  its  welfare  ; 
and  occasionally,  just,  as  it  were,  to  show  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  that  their 
President  is  horticulturally  alive  and  kicking,  he  puts  up  an  exhibit  at  Vincent  Square.  No  detail 
of  garden  management  is  too  trivial  to  come  under  his  personal  thought  and  care.  Doubtless 
reminiscent  of  his  younger  days,  he  has  discussed  with  the  writer  such  a  prosaic  question  as  the 
relative  merits  of  coke  and  "  breeze  "  for  heating  greenhouse  boilers.  It  is  just  a  straw,  but  it 
shows  the  thoroughness  of  the  man  and  gives  us  a  clue  to  his  success  in  the  high  position  he  holds 
in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Above  everything  he  is  a  practical  President,  who  has  been 
wintered  and  summered  ever  so  many  times  in  the  detailed  work  of  a  garden  :  and  not  only  so, 
but  he  is  a  born  courtier,  and  no  one  could  do  the  honours  of  the  Society  with  more  ease 
and  charm  than  he. 

We  trust  his  Lordship  has  many  years  of  office  before  him.  The  man  with  the  buttonhole  is  a 
great  asset  to  modern  horticulture.  Nothing  connected  with  it  comes  amiss  to  him — showing  the 
King  and  Queen  "  Chelsea,"  keeping  his  Council  in  order,  or  pleading  the  cause  of  some  gardening 
charity — it  is  all  one  to  him  because  he  loves  plants  and  flowers  himself,  and  he  feels  that  all  who  do 
so  too  are  his  spiritual  brothers  and  sisters,  be  they  the  highest  or  the  humblest  in  the  land. 
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Abutilou  Boxilc  de  Neigo,  163  ;    megapo- 
tamicum,  533;    vitifolium,  345,  367 

Acffiiia  niierophylla,  593 

Acantholimon  venustum  Olivicri,  273 

Acauthiis  mollis,  434  ;    spinosus,  473 

Achillea  aseratum,  551  ;  fllipendulina 
Parker's  Variety,  461  ;  ptarmica  Perry's 
^\^)ite,  331 

Aconitums  in  the  wild  garden,  416 

Actinidia  chineusis,  609 

Adonis  alcppica,  521  ;    anmrensis,  40 

Aesculus  californica,  343  ;  indica,  319 ; 
parviflora,  424 

Akebia  lobata,  584 

Aldt^r.  a  remarkable,  164 

Allotments,  vegetables  for,  49 

Afiius  viridis,  229 

Alniisoa  Warscewiczii,  570 

Aliiinis,  top-dressing,  181 

Aiiirrican  Rose  Annual.  268 

Aiirhiisa  Annual  Blue,  63 

Aiulroraeda  japonica,  227  ;    polifolia,  163 

Aiiihosace  lactea,  500  ;  lanuginosa  Leicht- 
liui,  156 

Audrosaces,  the,  477  * 

Anemone  alpina,  297  ;  nemorosa  AUenii, 
66  ;   sylvestris,  464 

Angelica,  to  preserve,  17 

Anno  Amateur's  Wall.  631 

Annuals,  48  ;  at  Reading.  614  ;  out  of  the 
way,  172 

Antirrhinum  Asarina,  392 

Antirrhinums,  6 ;  for  gardens,  159  ; 
high-class,  234 ;  propagating  choice, 
488  ;   trial  of,  at  Wisk-y,  403 

Apple  audit,  15,  16,  27,  41,  52,  80,  92  ; 
Baumann's  Ri^inette,  265  ;  Beauty  of 
Kent,  242,  267 ;  Brandy,  104.  128  ; 
Calville  Blanc,  165,  189  ;  Cornish 
Gilliflower,  24,  52  ;  B'Arcy  Spice.  92, 
128.  165  ;  Egremout  Russet,  562  ; 
Golden  Harvey,  189  ;  Gravenstein, 
557  ;  Laxton's  Superb,  111,  308 ; 
Rtay  Queen,  73  ;  Orleans  Reinette,  27, 
52  ;  St.  Everard,  522  ;  Sheep's  Nose, 
16,  141  ;  Welford  Beauty,  23  ;  Wor- 
cester Pcarmain,  2  ;  Wyken  Pippin, 
141 

AppU-s,  a  collection  of,  62  ;   and  bees,  463,   : 
474,    497,  499 ;     and  frost.    52  ;    Anne 
Amateur  of,  29  ;  a-^sistiiiL:  tho  trees,  10  ; 
at  Allington.  639;  at  Bnmibleside,  560  ; 
at  the    West    Midland    :^ho\v,    540  ;  at   | 
Wisley.  499  ;    colour  in,   582 ;    dessert   i 
and  culinarv,  in  Scotland,  104  ;    early,   I 
562;     flavour    in,    176;     Kant,    582;    j 
late  dessert,  104  ;    scab  in,  61  ;   storing   \ 
in  tubs,  73  ;    the  best  late  dessert,  92  ;   ; 
too  many.  23,  462  i 

Apricots,  171 

Aquilegia  formosa.  335  1 

Aquilegias  in  pots,  545 ;  long-spurred, 
251 

Arenaria  balearica,  295 

Arnebia  echioides,  256 

Asarum  europfeum,  398,  415 

Asparagus,  554  ;    a  la  glace,  252 

Asperula  Gussonii,  68 

Aster  Perry's  White,  537  ;  Porteri,  345  ; 
Tradescanti,  534 

Asters,  awards  to,  574  ;  China,  67,  461, 
522 

Atragfne,  Mr.  Farrer's,  625 

Auriculas,  601 

Autumn  Colours  on  a  Chalk  Soil.  632 

Azalea,  a  beautiful  yellow.  255  ;  ledi- 
folium  narcissiflorum,  255 

Azaleas,  280  ;  Japa,nese,  300  ;  Kurnme, 
271,  300,  487 


Babiana  stricta  rubro-cyanea,  384 

Baker.  John  Gilbert,  77,  435 

Balfour,  Professor  Bayley,  187 

Beans,  Broad,  12,  110 ;  Runner,  262 ; 
trial  at  Wisley  of  Dwarf,  437 

Bee,  the,  380 

ii'i-ch.  522  ;   all-winter  leaves  of  the,  581 

Pees  and  Balsam.  461  ;  and  Rhododen- 
drons, 216,  308  ;  and  White  Lime, 
618;  notes  on.  31.  146,  186,  212,  234, 
275,  303,  336,  361.  400,  445,  491,  505, 
531,  599 

Beetroot  Veitch's  Intermediate,  100 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorrahie,  548  ;  mani- 
cata.  127  ;    Mrs.  J.  Petei-scn,  139 

Begonias,  taking  cuttings  of,  473 

Bench,  the  chopping.  2i7 

Berberidopsis  corallina,  608 


Borberis  Aquifoliuni,   316  ;    dictyophylla, 

175  ;    polyantha,  583  ;    Prattii,"  59 
Betonica  spicata  robusta,  461 
Bettws-y-Coed,  a  note  from,  169 
Bevan,  Thomas,  389 
Birch.  Young's  Weeping,  93 
Birds,  a  scare  for.  165 
Bird  cries,  240,  252,  534 
Bluebells  at  Kew,  239 
Bomarca  midtiflora,  438 
Bomareas,  450,  500 
Book,  a  rare  old  garden,  357 
Books,  274.  388,  407,  421,  455,  507,  592, 

603  ;    sale  of  old  garden.  320.  333 
Border,  a  colour,  5  ;    the  rainbow,  188 
Borders,  herbaceous,  158,  524.  529 
Botany,  from  k  Char-k-banc,  623.  635 
Box,  63 

Brassica  seedlings  and  butterflies,  267 
Briars,  Scotch,  57 
Bricks,  my  tale  of,  44 
Bristol  and  flowers,  463  ;    castle  moat  at, 

380 
British  Carnation  Society,  The,  140 
Broadhead,  C.  H..  401 
Brockhurst,  the  Heath  garden  at,  420 
Brussels  Sprout  Castle  Huntly,  117 
Brussels  Sprouts.  89 
Bryophylluni,   202 
Buddl'ia  auncidata,  620;  asiatica.    667; 

Veitrhiana.  449  ;  ymmanensis,  557 
Bulbs,  catalogues  of.  430  ;    in  bowls,  456 
Bullaee.  the  Langley,  486 
Buttertly,  the  Cabbage  White,  295 


Calceolaria  chelidonioides.  367 

Calceolarias,   281,  316;     herbaceoas,   394 

Calder,  John,  277 

Californian  incidents,  335 

Calochorti,  535 

Caltha  scaposa,  357 

Camellias  in  the  open,  188,  216 

Camomile,  harvesting,  29,  92,   104 

Campanula  garganica,  39  ;  garganica 
hirsuta,  397  ;  Morettiana,  267  ; 
muralis,  545;  portrnschlagiana,  381: 
Profusion,  No.  2,  437  ;     Vidalii,  30,  64 

Campanulas,  dwarf.  451 

Cardiff,  show  at.  27,  365 

Caringberry.  the,  521 

Carnation.  596  ;  Beacon.  79  ;  Lord  Lam- 
botirne.  633;  Triumph,  79  ;  White  Pearl, 
552  ;  Wivelsfleld,  Claret,  174 

Carnations  at  Wivelsfleld,  348  ;  border, 
9,  70.  217,  444,  537,  620  ;  considering 
varieties  of  Perpetual.  22  ;  new,  596  ; 
Perpetual,  81,  128,  202.  481  ;  propa- 
gating border,  393  ;  raising  Perpetual 
flowering  from  seed,  42 ;  winter 
cultivation  of,  70 

Castanopsis  chrysophylla.  426 

Ceanothus  Gloire  de  VersaUles,  606  ; 
thyrsitlorus,  349 

Ceauothuscs.  garden.  425 

Celery  sandwii.-hcs,   77 

Ceratopitahmi  gununifrmm.  633 

C^ratostignia  Willmottianum,  506 

Chaffinch  Cottage,  the  Garden  at,  606 

Chaflinch,  the  song  of  the,  280 

Chaiitardles,  473 

Charcoal  as  fuel.  17 

Charh'sworth,  Joseph,  412 

Chatsworth,  the  demolition  of  the  con- 
servatory at.  116 

Chaur6,  Lieutenant,  535 

Chciranthus  Pamela  Pershouse,  331 

Chelsea,  lack  of  ventilation  in  the  tents  at, 
295 ;  show,  413 ;  spring  show  at, 
283.  296  ;    sundries  at,  305 

Cherries,  Morello,  434 

Cherry,  the  double-flowered  white,  242,  297 

Chimonanthus  fragrans,  1.  27 

Chionodoxa,  fungus  on,  152,  203  ;  Luciiise, 
127 

Chionodoxas  and  rabbits.  175,  241  ;  seed- 
ling, 152 

Chrysanthemum  Barbara  Field,  16 ; 
Darenth  Jewel.  617:  Gloria.  611  ; 
maximum,  467  ;  maximum  Mayfleld 
Giant,  204 ;  maximum,  trial  of,  at 
Wisley,  425 ;  Mrs.  Algernon  Davis, 
557  ;     Sunshine,  39 

Chrysanthemums,  410  ;  annual,  69  ;  at 
Kew,  557  ;  cultivation  of,  86  ;  early, 
481  ;  early,  at  Merstham,  552  ;  Early 
White,  611 ;  in  6-inch  pots,  193  ;  new, 
526,  584 

Chutney,  windfall.  425 

Ciraicifuga  racemosa,  488 


Cineraria,  the,  307,  313,  345 

Cistus    cyprius,    433,    463 ;      ladaniferus, 

433,  463  ;    laurifolius,  368  ;    Sunset,  415 
Cistuses,  21  ;    the  flowering  of,  351,  367 
Clematis     chrysocoma,     491  ;       Comtesse 

de  Bouchard,  355  ;     cultivation  of,  478 
Clematises  and  "  die-back,"  534 
Climbers,  useful  evergreen,  605 
Clip,  cloche,  277 
Cocker,  A.  M.,  125 
Colchicum  speciosum,    528 
Coleus.  blue,  91 
Colour  seln-mcs.  165,  189 
Colouring,  autuum,  551,  632 
Columbia,  a  litter  from.  404 
C-onif'i-s  at  Euxinograd,  528 
Cornus     alba     sibirica      variegata,      30 ; 

canadensis,  201  ;     Nuttallii,  228,  308 
Cortaderia  argentea,  530 
Corydalis  cheilanthifolia.  234 
Cotoneaster  adpressa,  583  ;     frigida,  533, 

570  ;       frigida     for    golf    clubs,     369  ; 

horizontalis,    599 ;     horizontalis,   varie- 
gata,     239 ;        humifusa,      163,      280  ; 

moupincnsis,    545,    598  ;      rotundifolia, 

51  ;     Simonsii,  575 
Cotter,  John,  591 
Craib,  Professor,  139 
Crassulas,  specimen,  355 
Crataegus    orientalis,    497  ;       oxyaeantha 

prsecox,  40  | 

Crocus  chrysanthus,  115;     Fleischeri,  79 
Cucumbers,  89.  626 
Curious,  column  for  the.  62,  186,  276 
Currant,    gall    mite    of    the    black,    172 ; 

'Southwell  Red,  557  ;    Trail's  Perfection 

Black,  446 
Curtis'  Botanical  Magazine,  3,  28 
Cyananthus  lobatus.  500 
Cyclamen  africanum,    140  ;     Coum,   115  ; 

cultivation  of  the  Persian,  423  ;    Persian, 

40  ;    sweet  scented,  178 
Cydonia  japonica.   104 
Cymbidium  Holdfordianum,  621 
Cytisus  Beanii,  279  ;    late,  343  ;    nigricans, 

355 


Daffodil  Fortune,  320  ;  hot-water  treat- 
ment of  bulbs,  424  ;  Lady  Primrose, 
235 ;  Leontes,  480  ;  Magnificence, 
432 ;  memories.  94,  132,  158.  166, 
188,  190.  204.  254,  326,  418,  501  ; 
Persephone  and  the,  117  ;  the  decorative 
value  of  the,  240  ;  the  London  Show, 
218 

Daffodils.  178.  503.  523.  534.  550 ;  a 
river  of,  247  ;  at  Brodie  Castle,  298  ; 
eelworm  in,  222,  360.  374,  383,  395, 
430,  453,  475,  480,  523  ;  fertilisers  for, 
546  ;  in  grass.  205 ;  precocious,  617; 
Shakespeare  and  the  month  of.  205 

Dahlia  Merkii.  497  ;  the.  in  Australia.  625 

Dahl  as,  60  ;  as  Water  LUies.  521,  547  ; 
at  Crawley.  600  ;  in  the  garden,  449  ; 
pegged  down.  415 ;  planting,  239 ; 
Star.    497.    601 

Damson,  and  snow,  79 

Daphne  Cneorum,  279,  334 ;  petrtea, 
243 

Davidson.  James.  483 

Delmard,  Alaricus.  275 

Delphinium  Consolida.  266  ;  Mrs.  Shirley, 
367  ;    nudicaule,  138  ;    seedlings,  523 

Delphiniums.  24.  158,  162,  229,  438, 
467  ;  rapid  method  of  increasing,  381 

Dendromeeon  rigidum.  606 

Dentaria  pinnata.  201 

Dianthus,  old,  320 

Diospyros  Kaki,  569 

Dipteryx  odorata,  115 

Douglas,  the  fate  of,  29,  53,  267 

Drimys  Winteri.  18 

Dykes,  W.  R.,  79 


Eastern  Counties  Fruit  Show,  553 

Echinopsis  multiplex,  133 

Edgings,  497 

Editor's  Table,  344.  585 

EUacombe,  Canon.  32 

Eremurus,  the,  183 

Erica  australis,  331;    ciliaris,  19;    lusi- 

tanica,  51;  stricta.  605 
Erinacea  puugens,  40.  79 
Eriophyllum  cVrspitosura,  292 
Erysimum  linifolium,  320 
Erythronium  giganteum,  272 


Erythroniums,  505 

Escallonia  Donard  Seedling,  155 

Eucharis  amazonica,  185 

Eucryphia  pinnatifolia,  407 

Euphorbia  pulcherrima,  cultivation  of,  21 

Exochorda  grandiflora,  251,  301 


Farleigh  House,  the  garden  at,  454 

Farrer.  Reginald,  569,  588 

Fatsia  japonica,  521.  608 

Feijoa  Sellowiana,  383.  609 

Ferns,  48 ;  on  a  roof,  17  ;  treatment 
of  hardy,  533 

Figs,  100 

Firs,  an  old  way  of  raising,  368 

Flash  in  the  pan,  a,  141,  152,  189,  216 

Flower,  to  a  small  wild,  28 

Flower  pots,  a  tip  about  washing,  124 

Flowers,  annual,  233  ;  at  Torquay,  322, 
557  ;  autumn,  509  ;  everlasting,  170  : 
notes  on  violet,  382  ;  pleasing  arrange- 
ment of,  583 ;  spoilt,  106,  140,  176  ; 
the  Duchess  of  Beaufort's  drawings  of, 
428  ;    winter,  152 

Foliage,  grey  in  mnter,  105 

Forestry,  the  principles  and  prospect  of 
British.  34,  108,  208.  258,  362,  466, 
599,  634 

Forsythia  suspensa.  151,  188 

Fothergilla  major,  299 

Foxes  and  Grapes,  357,  368,  380,  392, 
404,  427 

Foxgloves,  w^hite,  361 

Frame,  the  cold,  37,  87 

Freesias,  137,  346  ;    from  seed,  485 

Fremontia  californica,  375 

Fritillaria  Imperialis,  240 

Fruit,  autumn  exhibition  of  British-grown, 
518;  bottled,  308;  marketing.  546, 
572,  594 ;  packing,  349 ;  protecting 
blossom,  141  ;  pruning  bu>h.  605 : 
reminiscences  of  Australian,  574  ;  Salad 
k  la  Lambourne,  449 ;  scraps  from  a 
notebook  on,  559 

Fruit  garden,  tits  in  the,  1 

Fruit  trees,  caustic  spray  for,  583,  619; 
extension  principle  of  pruning.  559  ; 
grafting,  139, 163  ;  planting  bush,  545  ; 
pruning.  624 ;  pruning  and  training,  175  ; 
root  pruning,  557,  573  ;  scraps  on,  582 ; 
silver  leaf  in,  321  ;  summer  pruning, 
399 ;  value  of  shelter  for.  561 

Fuchsia  cordifolia,  281  ;  Jeanne  D'Arc, 
297  ;   Mme.  Corneillison,  583 

Fuchsias,  autumn-rooted,  449  ;  of  bygone 
days,  146,  189  ;  six  beautiful,  220 


Gaillardias,   231 

Garden,  a  deserted,  18  ;  a  little  formal 
flower,  418,  474  ;  a  reader's  Rose,  82  ; 
a  small  pond,  539  ;  colour  in  the,  292, 
417  ;  days  in  my,  130  ;  iu  a  Leicester- 
shire, 119 ;  in  Nature's,  2 ;  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  321  ;  miseries  of  thd 
cottage,  58  ;  my  flower,  16  ;  notes 
from  a  County  Down,  428,  464,  506  ; 
of  berries,  598  ;  pretty  effects  iu  the, 
429,  462  ;  that  I  love,  337  ;  the  ideal, 
99  ;  treatment  of,  and  by  colour  In  the 
flower,   75 

Gardener,  romance  of  a,  147.  164,  188 

Gardeners  for  the  Imperial  War  Graves 
Commission,  115 ;  Provident  Society, 
13,  113,  249,  277,  544  ;  Royal  Benevo- 
lent Institution,  139,  317 ;  Royal 
Benevolent  Society,  412 

Gardenias,  413 

Gardening,  a  book  for  the  blind  on,  281  ; 
the  Gospel  of.  9 

Gardens,  Dalkeith,  307 ;  labour-saving 
in,  49 

Garlic,  602 

Genista  cinerea,  331  ;  monspessulauus, 
551  ;    virgata,  372 

Gennitings,  116,  128  ;    what  are  ?  104 

Gentiana  asclcpiadea.  417.  473  ;  exclsa, 
213  ;  Pneumonanthc,  547,  570,  582, 
595,  606  ;  sino-ornata,  571,  594 

Geranium  anemouEefolium,  296,  320 ; 
phieum.  607 

Giilenias.  280 

"  Gillies."  188 

Ginkgo  biloba,  28,  52,  116 

Gladioli,  162,  357.  409  ;  for  spring  planting, 
155  ;    the  Hooded,  475 
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Gladiolus  America,  415;  day  at  Vincent 
Square,  409  ;  primuliniis,  404  ;  primu- 
linus,  hooded  flowers  of,  498  ;  primu- 
liniis  hybrids,  368 

Gloxinias,  59 

Gooseberry  bushes,  163  ;  Howard's  Lancer, 
581 

Gouah,  Major- General,  199 

Grayswood  Hill,  the  gardens  at,  334 

Gn;en  fly,  in  mid-January,  64 

Greens,  Spring,  197 

Grevillea  rosmarini folia,  298 

Giiselinia  Httoralis,  333 

Gypsophila  cerastioides,  463 


H 

Haberlea  virginale,  279 

Hallingbury  Place,  54 

Harkncss,  Kobcrt,  591 

Hartiss,  Mrs.  Kdward,  113 

Hawthorn,  the  Christmas-flowering,  19 ; 
white,  and  superstition,  344,  368 

Heath  Fern  Lodge,  46 

Hedge,  a  Yew,  493 

Hedges,  344 ;  and  their  upkeep.  314 ; 
Copper  Beech.  618 :  garden,  492 

Hodychium  Gardnerianum,  175 

Helianthemum  formosum,  355 ;  umbel- 
latum,  355 

Hellebores,  492.  608  ;    Lent,  194 

Helleborus  cyclophyllus,  131 ;   niger,  632 

Hemlock,  poisonous  stems  of,  425 

Hill,  of  America,  476 

Hillbrook  Place,  Koses  at,  514 

Hippeastnim,  an  unusual,  153 

Hollyhock,  74,  82;  Palling  Belle,  423 

Home  Place,  Holt,  gardens  at,  587 

Hornbeam,  498,  522 

Horticulture,  Cambridge  degree  in,  319  ; 
Parliamentary  committee  for,  215 

Humea  elegans,  379 

Hyacinths,  Dutch  Roman,  162 ;  minia- 
ture, 228,  253,  296 

Hydrangea  Hortensia,  2 ;  paniculata, 
461,  473 

Hydrangeas  as  pot  plants,  473 

Uymenanthera  crassifolia,  122 


deals,  some  false,  56 
mpatiens  glanduhfera,  647 
insects,  schoolboy  sketches  of,  134 
Ipomceas,     176 ;     aspect    for,     331  ;      in 

India,  240 
Iris,      bearded,     28  ;       Hoogiana,      502  ; 

pallida  and  varieties,  106  ;  recollections, 

2  ;   stylosa,  164,  202  ;    Sweet  Lavender, 

307 ;      the     American,     Society,     151  ; 

the   Flower   de    Luce,    386,    396,    427 ; 

the     Regal,     368 ;      imguicularis,     257, 

281,  308,  332 
Irises,    398;     at    York,    575;     bearded, 

371  ;     by   the   waterside,    379  ;     classi- 

fication.   35,   53,  65,   93,   118,   165,   216, 

240,    267,    499 ;     Dr.    Osbume's,    307  ; 

Dutch,  112,  606  ;    Dutch  and  Spa  lish. 

538,    558,    570 ;     Japanese,    347  ;     Mr. 

Dykes'  collection  of,  403,  483  ;    origin 

of  Dutch,  594 
Ixias,  notes  on,  394 


Jackson,  John  Reader,  567 
Jam,  covers  for,  450,  474,  559 


K 

Kennedy,  James,  3 13 

Kew,  a  note  on,  230,  245,  291  ;  flowers 
under  glass  at,  617;  Guild.  239;  Guild 
dinner,  413  ;  GuiUlJournal,  103  ;  Peace 
commemoration  trees  at,  39 ;  spring 
flowers  at,  127  ;  the  Alpine  House  at, 
39;  vegetables  at,  251;  ^Vate^  Lily 
pond,  617 

Kirengeshoma  palmata.  22 

Ivniphofla  in  March,  202  ;    multiflora,  569 

Kniphofias,    early -flowering,    215 

ICceniga  maritima,  597 


Labels,  garden,  241  ;  home-made  plant, 
595 

Lachenalia  pallida,  252,  280 

Lachcnalias,  188 

Larix,  the,  122 

Laurus  nobilis,  129 

Lavatera  Olbia,  593 

Lawn,  how  to  make  a,  120,  165  ;  main- 
taining a,  224 

La\VTis,  renovation  of,  550,  585  ;  rolling, 
593 

LawHon.  James,  483 

Ledum  latifolium,  321 

Leeks,  350 

Leptosiphon  hybridus,  187 

Lcroy,  Louis,  591 

Lettuce,  for  winter  use,  581 

Lilac,  grafting  the,  266 

Lilacs,  109 


Lilies,  393  ;    colour  of  bulbs  of,  332 
Lilium  canadensc  flavum,  504  ;    giganteum 

at    Castle     Kennedy.     311  ;       hybrids, 

282,    309,    356  ;      phillipcnensis,    203  ; 

testaceum,  1,  438;     Whlmottiffi,  103 
Liliums  in  Scotland,  504 
Lindenbergia  grandiflora,  533 
Liriodendron  lulipifera,  60S 
Lobelia,  423  ;    syphilitica,  619;    Waverlcy 

Blue.  123 
Loder,  Sir  Edmund,  201 
Lounge,  the  garden,  79 
Love's  Tragedies,  618 
Lupines.  241  ;  and  their  cultivation,  157  ; 

beautiful,  199  ;    in  London  gardens;  391 

M 

aiagnolia,  a  floriferous,  190  ;     Canipbcllii. 

266 ;      conspjcua,    151,    190  ;      Kobus. 

243;      Lennei.    163;      parviflora,    215; 

-soulangeana,  292  ;  stellata,  203 
Magnolias,  early  flowering,  168 
Manure,  seaweed  as,  127 
Manures,  limitations  of  artificial,  12 
Marigold  as  a  pot  herb,  487,  498.  499 
Markets,  around  the,  13,  26,  37,  77,  90, 

113,   125,  138.  186,  198,  213,  226,  249, 

262,  294,  305,  317-  341,  364,  401.  412 

435.  460.  471,  543,  555,  579,  591,  616,  638 
Marrows,  Vegetable,  248 
Meconopsis    cambrica,     169,     202,     308  ; 

Wallichii,  384,  439 
Megasta  cordifolia  major,  106 
Meliosma  cuneifoha,  494 
Melons,  in  frames,  71 
Memorials,  War,  212 
Menzii'sia  polifolia,  449 
Michaelmas   Daisies,    489 ;    notes   on  the 

Aldenham,  610;  at  Merstham,  622 
Middlesbrough,  a  note  from,  332 
Mistletoe  in  Scotland,  140,  177,  392 
Modiola  geranioides,  356 
Monro,  George,  305 
Montbretia  Hereward,  449  ;    His  Majesty, 

91 
Montbretias,  97  ;     transplanting,  593 
Mounton  House,  late  April  in  the  garden 

at,  232  ;    mid-April  in  the  garden  at,  206 
Munstead  Wood,  Primroses  at,  328 
Muscari  comosum,  535 
Mushrooms,  all  the  year  round,  479 
Mutisia  deenrrens,   490 
Myrrhis  odorata,  137 
Myrtus  Ugni,  153 

N 

Narcissus  Buttercup,  215  ;    Capax  plcnus, 

175 ;    Johnstoni,   255 ;    W.   P.   Milmr, 

215,  237 
National    Chrysanthemum    Society,    347, 

495  ;    Show,  566 
National  Dahlia  Society,  470 
National  Gladiolus  Society,  27 
National  Rose  garden,  415 
National    Rose    Society,    77,    495,    593  ; 

Autumn    Show,    513 ;     Summer    Show, 

353 
National  Sweet  Pea  Society's  Show.  405 
National  Tulip  Society,  233 
National  Union  of  Horticultural  Workers, 

139 
Nature's  frost  flrcs,  4 
Nature's  mossy  ways.  84 
Nemesia  compacta  Blue  Gem,  81 
Nemesias,  128  ;    as  pot  plants,  87 
Nerinc  Bowdeni,  581 
New  Jersey,  notes  from,  432 
New  Zealand,  a  letter  from,  64 
Nominis  Umbra.  606 
Norwich  Spring  Show,  249 
Notes  and  Queries,  383 


ffinothera     fruticosa,     429 ;      marginata, 

325  ;    missouriensis,  429 
Olearia  macrodonta,  319,  356  ;    Traversii, 

418 
Omphalodes  cappadocia,  583 
Onions,  11,  399,  613 
Ophrys  apifera,  333,  368 
Orchard,  a  two-acre,  561  ;    planning  and 

planting,  563 
Orchards,  basic  slag  for,  81 
Orchids,  notes  on.  45 
Orchis  foliosa.  394  ;  hircina,  618;  latifolia, 

265;  Munbyana,  394 
Osmanthu-!  Delavayi.  154,  175,  187 
Ourisia  Ci)ecini'a,  152 


Pseonia  Mrs.  Edward  Harding,  351 
Pseonies,  plants  of  ancient  race,  351 
Papaver  Rhceas,   510  ;     Shirleiense.   358, 

372  ;     somniferum,  464 
Paris  quadrifolia,  309,  357,  381,  417 
Parsley,  for  the  Dutch,  104 
Parsnips,  sowing  seeds  of,  138 
Parsons.  Alfred,  77 
Pea,  Sutton's  Bountiful,  376 
Peach  houses,  545 
Peaches,  economic  winter  management  of, 

61  ;    under  glass,  201 
Peacocks  in  the  garden.  266 
Pear    Bishop's    Thumb.    79.    105,    128 ; 

Bonn^  dc  Malines,  140  ;    Mi-s.  Seden,  10 


Pears,  cordon,  582, 617  ;  pickled,  357  ;  why 
not  grow  cordon  ?  564 

Peas,  589 ;  diseases  of,  339  ;  trial  of 
second  early  at  Wisley,  367 

Pi'liutioniunis.   Zonal,  256,  299 

Pfll;ni;i   ;illi;H-<-a,  307 

Ptiitsl.  niiui  Castle  Forbes,  521;  Chester 
Scarict,  367  ;     gracilis,  63 

Pirnettya  mucronata,  51 

Pestibux,  226 

Pests,  insect,  265 

Philadelphuses,  a  selection  of,  336 

Phloxes,  herbaceous,  109,  156,  419,  449, 
527,  559 

Phygclius  capensis,  619 

Physalis  for  decoration.  545 

Pieca  Brewcriana,  63.  529  ;    spinulosa,  492 

Pi.ri>  tlniibuiida.  359 

Pinks,  th.'  AUwoodii,  535 

PittospKruni  Tobira.  357 

Plani  hnrding.  fascination  of,  143 

Plant  n:inir>.  2,  27.  28,  40,  52,  64,  80, 
116,  129,  243,  276,  392,  404 

Plants,  exporting  to  America,  403 :  for 
the  unheated  greenhouse,  597,  620 ; 
increase  by  division  of,  574  ;  new  and 
rare,  43,  69,  97,  142,  174,  209,  237, 
257,  323,  349  (at  Chelsea,  302),  375. 
399.  421,  441,  467,  488,  518,  539, 
564,  584,  615,  616,  637 ;  New  Zealand,  in 
England,  3  ;  novelties  for  next  season, 
554  ;  pruning  climbing,  609;  seen  in 
the  West  Country  in  spring,  325  ;  worth 
growing,  92 

Plough,  motor,  in  France,  275 

Plum  Monarch,  462  ;  Washington  Giige, 
560,  570,  594,  606 

Plums,  garden,  2  ;  problems  and  pitfalls 
in.  197,  246,  252  ;    the  best,  23 

Poinsettias,  dwarf.  40 

Poitevcne?  606,  618 

Polygonum  baldschuanicum,  468  ;  amphi- 
briiim,  486,  510  ;     amplexicaule,  468 

Pomology,  the  Journal  of,  178 

Poppies,  Shirley,  295,  391  ;    Sunbeam.  319 

Poppv,  Oriental  Perry's  White,  313; 
Ryburgh  hybrids.  27  ;    the  blue,  384 

Potato,  Arran  Comrade,  213  ;  growing  on 
intensive  lines,  10  ;  Kerr's  Pink,  25  ; 
King  George,  75 ;  Majestic,  75  ; 
seedlings.  637;  the  International  Con- 
ference, 605 

Potatoes,  36,  601  ;  a  dressing  for  wart, 
disease  in,  47 ;  at  Ormskirk,  433  ; 
crop  from  eyes,  105  ;  cultivation  of.  46  ; 
eariy,  486,  522,  535,  583  ;  excrescences 
on.  558  ;  immune  varieties,  15  ;  new 
varieties  of,  47  ;  Ormskirk  trials  of, 
379 ;  Ryder's  second  seedling  com- 
petition, 543  ;  two  crops  in  one  year, 
607;  wart  disease  of,  15 

PotentilJa  Vilmoriniana,  461 

Potentilias,  96 

Potcrium  obtusum.  619 

Preston,  F.  G.,  460 

Primrose,  cultivating  the,  202,  266 

Primroses  in  a  rock  wall,  239 

Primula  Allionii,  308  ;  crosses,  175  ; 
farinosa,  105 ;  frondosa,  244 ;  helo- 
doxa,  597  ;  Littoniana,  187  ;  obconica, 
247  ;     Wardii,  215 

PrimiUas  at  Reading,  145  ;  greenhouse, 
397  ;  hardv  Chinese.  577  ;  on  the  N.E. 
Frontier  of  Burma,  322,  489,  500 

Prunus  Cerasus  Yoshino,  242  ;  Persica, 
269 ;  Pissardii.  140,  176  ;  Pissardii 
Blireiana,  127  ;  subhirtella,  242 ; 
tomentosa,  103 

Pulhani,  James,  460 

Pulmonaria  azurea.  246 

Puya  chilensis,   370 

Pycnostachys  Dawei,  51 

Pyracanthas,  81.  129 

Pyrus  baccata,  43.  521  ;  floribunda,  221 ; 
Scheidcckeri,  139.  201 

Pyruses,  notes  on,  386 


Raoulia  eximia.  356 

Raspberries.  259,  565 

Rats,  the  destruction  of,  51 ;  varnish 
as  death  trap  for,  25 

Rhododendron  auriculatum,  425,  463 ; 
ciliatum,  163  ;  Falconeri,  452  ;  Fargesii, 
403  ;  flowers  in  winter,  91  ;  hippo- 
phspoides.  220 ;  Hookeri,  196 ;  in  a 
Surrey  garden,  91  ;  intricatum,  127  ; 
J.  G!  Millais,  201  ;  Kaempferi,  271  ; 
kewense,  282 ;  Loder's  White,  279, 
320  ;  Luscombei,  300  ;  micranthum.  1 ; 
mucronulatum.  63  ;  neriifolium,  397, 
404,  416 ;  nobleanum.  79 ;  Nuttallii, 
215,  487  ;  oreodoxa,  170  ;  parvifolium, 
601:  prEevernum,  115;  Prattii.  324; 
racemosum.  282 ;  Rosa  Mundi,  103  ; 
Sargentianum,  324  ;  Souliei,  324  ; 
strigillosum.  151  ;  sulphureum,  151  ; 
Vaseyi,  239 ;  Veitchianum,  309 ; 
Wi^'litii.  4.V2  ;    Williamsianum,  256 

Rhndnihndrons,  252 ;  and  the  season, 
170-  Chinese,  270,  593;  from  seed, 
39;  hybrid,  251;  in  Scotland,  117; 
on  the  N.E.  Frontier  of  Burma.  194  ; 
the  Tittenhui-st,  187  ;  transplanting, 
521 
Rhubarb  from  seed,  199;  planting.  626 
Riviera  notes,  3.  23,  67.  122,  154,  192. 
219,  268,  526,  577,  598 


Rochea  coccinea.  395 

Rock  garden,  121;  a  north  Lancashire, 
312;  colour  in  the,  128  ;  etfective  plant- 
ing in  the,  293,  381  ;    planting,  68 

Romneya  Coulteri,  391,  426 

Rosa  altaica.  441  ;  Hugonis,  441  ;  rugosa- 
repens  alba,  428  ;    Watsoniana,  227 

Rose  Adelaide  d'Orleans,  310  ;  a  magenta- 
381  ;  Ards  Rambler,  426 ;  Bennett's 
Seedling,  517  ;  Blush  Rambler,  509  ; 
Climbing  Francois  Guillot,  509  ;  Climb- 
ing Julias  Margottin,  367  ;  Climbing 
Papa  Gontier,  462  ;  Climbing  Sander's 
White,  355  ;  Darlington  on  the.  370  ; 
Dorothy  Perkins,  416 ;  F^Iicit^  et 
Perp6tue,  439,  450,  462,  474,  486,  498. 
510,  522,  534,  546.  558  ;  Glory  of 
Hurst,  513  ;  Golden  Emblem,  356, 
509  ;  Gustav  Griinerwald,  513  ;  Jersey 
Beauty,  355  ;  Los  Angeles,  510,  534'; 
Louise  Catherine  Breslau,  355  ;  Lyon. 
356  ;  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  356  ; 
Ophelia,  509  ;  Paul's  Scark-t  Cnimber. 
82  ;  season  in  Scotland,  408 ;  as  a 
garden  shrub,  315 

Rosemary,  272  ;  for  remembrance.  177,  203- 

Roses    at    Bagatelle,    333 ;     enemies    of 

226,  236,  248.  261,  291,  324  ;  for  garden 
decoration,  514  ;  for  Northern  gardens, 
512  ;  for  Shakespeare's  garden,  51  ; 
free  from  mildew,  511  ;  getting  ready 
for  planting,  520;  in  New  Zealand. 
297 ;  in  the  North,  440  ;  lack  of 
fragrance  in  modern,  526  ;  late 
autumnal.  612;  Moss,  355;  naming, 
at  shows,  380  ;  new,  at  thi  National 
Rose  Show,  343,  485  ;  new,  at 
the  Spring  Rose  Show.  227  ;  notes  on 
new,  346,  369.  455,  464 ;  notes  on 
Polyantha  Pompon,  310 ;  of  recent 
introduction,  269,  516;  Polyantha. 
57  ;  preparation  and  early  treatment 
of  pot,  30  ;  propagating,  106* ;  Provence, 
333  ;  red,  in  autumn,  536  ;  September, 
476 ;  single,  516 ;  some  perpetual- 
flowering  climbing,  348  ;  sweet-scented. 
380 ;  Tea,  for  exhibition,  227 ;  that 
last  well,  511  ;  the  Cabbage,  426  ; 
twelve  good  garden,  220 

Royal   Caledonian   Horticultural   Society, 

591 
Royal     Gardeners'     Orphan     Fund,     62, 

227,  265,  379 

Rubus,  American,  339  ;    bellidiflorus,  403 
Ruellia  macrantha,  136 
Rutabaga,  40,  64 


S 

Salpiglossis  sinuata,  326 

Salvia  involucrata  Bethellii,  545 ;  uli- 
ginosa,  498 

Savoy,  Norwegian,  37 

Saxifraga  bursiculata,  63 ;  Fortunei, 
533  ;  hgulata,  117,  140,  177  ;  longifoUa, 
2u ;  sancta,  312;  sangninea  superba. 
219 ;  Snowdrift,  437 ;  umbrosa.  334, 
528 

Saxifrages,  the  classification  of,  51 

Scabiosa  caucasica,  450 

Schizanthus  Badger's  Strain,  345 

Scilla  itaiica  alba,  333;    mes.seniaca,  311 

Scotland,  in  September,  452 

Seakalo,  578 

Season,  the  early,  207,  216  ;  the  mild. 
92 

Seeds,  observation  of  growing,  122  ; 
the  electrification  of,  239 

Sempervivum  Tectorum,  458 

Shakespeare,  and  the  garden,  406 

Shallots,  279 

Shrewsbury  Floral  Fete,  435 

Shrubs,  a  mulch  for.  618;  flowering,  from 
Nuneham  Park,  548  ;  for  autumn  foli- 
age, 533  ;  hardy,  374  ;  October  flowering, 
524  ;  planting,  552,  564  ;    pruning,  48 

Sidalcea  Candida,  392  ;  Rose  Queen, 
392 

Slugs,  to  combat,  569,  595 

Smyrnium  Olusatrum,  441 

Snapdragons  and  Marigolds,  486 

Snowdrop,  an  early,  28,  40,  64  ;  seedlings, 
103 

Snowdrops,  176,  216,  241,  253;  green 
spotted,  164 

Societies,  a  proposed  Iris,  104  ;  British 
Carnation  Show.  627;  Churt.  and 
Hindhead  Gardeners',  460 ;  Farn- 
combe  and  Godalming  Cottagers',  460  ; 
French  Chrysanthemum,  460  ;  Halstead 
Allotment  Show,  559 ;  Norfolk  and 
Norwich  Rose,  389  ;  Northern  Counties 
Fruit  Show,  544 ;  Ormskirk  Potato 
Show,  555  ;  Paris  Autumn  Show,  000  ; 
Richmond  Horticultural,  113,  412  ; 
Scottish  Horticultuml,  37  ;  Wolver- 
hampton FloRil  Fete,  389 

Sparrows  and  Yellow  Crocuses,  104,  116 

Sparthim  junceum,  609,  618 

Spinach,  a  new,  426,  462  ;  trial  at  Wisley 
of,  437 

Spiraea  diflormis  effusa,  348  ;  discolor, 
598 ;  Slargaritae,  437  ;  Menziesii  tri- 
umphans,  391 

Spraying,  161 ;  seasonable  notes  on, 
72 

Stanton,  George,  162 

Statice  profusa.  111  ;  sinuata,  S3 
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Steplianandra  floxunsa,  203,  274 

Steps,  tho  rolling,  315 

Sternberg  a  lutca  aiigustifolia,  624 

Stewart,  Lieutenaut-General  J.  fli.,  483 

Stocks,  Brompton,  355 

Strawberry,  aroma  of  leaves  of  the,  427, 

438,  450,  462,   510,  522,  619  ;   Hatflotd 

Victor,    341  ;     the    Wild    White,    380, 

427,  474 
Strawberries,     595 ;      Bedfordian,     387 ; 

outdoor,    432 ;    the   planting   of,   438 ; 

the  romance  of  growing   481 
Styrax  japonicum,  304 
Sundial  at  Alresford  Grange,  253 
Sunflowers,  stopping.  321 
Sutton.  Leonard,  187 
Sweet  Memories,  486 
Sweet    Pea    Annie    Ireland,    9  ;     Annual, 

99  ;    Nora  Unwin.  485 
Sweet  Peas.  130  ;  aristocrats  among,  311  ; 

a    selection    of,    98  ;      cultivation    of, 

465 ;    germination  of.  7,  92  ;    the  new, 

576  ;     trial    of,  at  Wisley,  509  ;    wire 

netting  for,  327 
Sweet  Williams,  524 
Symphoricarpus,  racemosus  la?vigatus,  17, 

177 
Syringa  Wilsonii,  35 


Tamarix  pentandra,  380 

Tanakfea  radicans,  201 

The  Compleat  Gardener's  Practice,  6,  20 

The  Garden,  comments  on,  80 

Thorns,  late-fruiting,  605,  617 

Thrush,  to  a,  92 

Tiarella  unifoliata,  379 

Tigridias.  416 

Tittenhnrst.  conifers  at.  182 

Tobacco-growing   prospects    in    England. 

531,  619 
Tomato,     comparisons,     135 ;       Orange 

Sunrise,  581 
Tomatoes,    a    second    trial    of,    60 ;      at 

Christmas,  17 
Topiary,  thoughts  on,  443  ;     work,  112 
Torquay,  the  rock  walk  at,  231 
Trachelospermum  jasminoides,    1 
Trees,      destruction      of     historic,      152 ; 

planting.  552,564;  pruning  large,  605; 

raising  forest,  417  ;  staking,  559 
Trillium  grandiflorum,  39 
Tritoma,  a  fine,  522 
Truelove,  William,  509 
Tulipa     Kaufmanniana,     39  ;       saxatilis, 

228  ;     syivestris,  295 
Tulip  Erguste,  548  ;    Golden  Crown,  251 ; 

tittle-tattle,  525 
Tulips  and  plaving  cards,  582,  593  ;     at 

Old  Gatton,  221,  266  :     Darwin,  549  ; 

iu    Canada,    73  ;      planting.    426,    451  ; 

three  selections  of,  442 
Tunbridge  AYells,  the  gardens  at,  541 


Vaccinium  pennsylvanlcum,  533 
Vegetables,    88  ;      as    ornamental   plants, 

204  ;      garden    of,    at     Olympia,    90  ; 

lessons  from  the  garden  of,  at  Olympia, 

110 ;      raising   early,    in    frames,    173  ; 

sowing  winter,  185 


Veiteh,  Sir  Hairy  J.,  103 

Verbascum  olympieum,  31  ;     plilomoides, 

31 
Verbascums,  91 
Verbena,  venosa.  546 
Veronica  lavandiana,  417,  451 
Viburnum  fragrans,  95,  501  ;     Tinus,  533 
Vinca  acutitlora,  569,  595  ;    diffonuis,  545 
Vine,  pruning  the,  612 
Vines,  48  ;    for  amateurs,  13 
Violas,    bedding,     156 ;      in    pots,    233  ; 

summer  treatment  of,  301 
Violet  St.  Helena,  140  ;    tlie  Double  White, 

91,  104,  116,  140,  153 


W 

Walls,  disguising  boundary,  426 
'    Water  can,  how  to  repair  a  leaky,  356 

Water  Lily  pool,  85 

Watsonia  Ardernei,  506 

Weeds,  exotic,  298,  320,  332,  344,  357,  381 
I    Weigela  amabilis.  437 
I    What  is  a  Florist's  Flower  ?  107 

What  is  a  Show  Flower  ?  140 

Whittou.  James,  520 

Wilson,  E.  H.,  379 

Wineberry,  the,  403 

Wislcy  in   June,    346  ;     in   March,    180  : 
trials  at,  39 

Wistaria  chineusis,  56  ;    sinensis,  65,  129, 
164,  202 

Worcester  Berry,  the,  607 


Yew,  a  fine,  166 
Yucca  fllamentosa,  279 
Yuccas,  425 


Zenobia  speciosa,  344,  392 
Zinnias,  246 


POULTRY 


Breed  points,  mastering,  532 

Breeding  for  colour,  448  ;  learn  A  to  Z 
of,  378  ;  purity  of,  472  ;  simplicity  of, 
402 

Breeds,  keeping  too  many,  402  ;  popu- 
larity of,  114  ;    useful,  402 

Broodies,  always  disinfect,  342 ;  failure 
of,  342  ;  pullets  as,  102  ;  special  hens 
as,  14;    troublesome,  38;    use  of.  102 

Broodincss,  14  ;    eye  on,  38,  448 

Broods,  February,  342 

Bullies,  curing  the,  508 


Chickens    and    cliills,    238 ;     and    gapes, 

200  ;     buying   day-old,   264  ;     drinking 

water    for,     200  ;      feathers    of,     318 ; 

feeding,     200,     250 ;      grading,     264  ; 

grain  mixtures  for,  250  ;    housing,  264  ; 

May-hatched,    264 ;     onions    for,    200  ; 

swampy  ground  and,  318  ;    wild  seeds 

for,  200 
Cockerels,    care    of    the,    608 ;     for    the 

table,    264 ;     to   breed,    14 ;     value   of, 

448  ;    will  fight,  508 
Competitions,  entering  laying,  342 
Coops,  within  the,  38 
Croad  Langshan,  the,  580 


Duck,  description  of  the  Ilimner,  604 ; 
the  Runner,  250 ;  the  ideal  laying, 
604  ;    utility  club,  250 

Ducks,  aperients  and  tonics  for,  150 ; 
as  broodies,  238 ;  as  winter  layers, 
114  ;  Aylesbury,  78  ;  feeding,  for  egg 
production,  604  ;  laying  of,  150,  604  ; 
management  of,  150,  604  ;  outbuildings 
for,  150  ;  rearing,  250 ;  use  of  out- 
buildings for,  604  ;    why  not  keep,  604 


Egg,   telling   size    of,    484 ;     what   is    an 

addled  ?  264 
Egg-eating,  126 ;  to  prevent,  568 
Eggs,  age  of,  38  :  autumn,  390  ;  avoid 
stale,  38 ;  collecting  the,  38 ;  506  in 
twenty  weeks,  264 ;  how  to  obtain, 
214 ;  sittings  of,  38  ;  number  weekly 
per  bird,  150.  214,  250;  small.  114; 
storing  of,  38;  twenty,  a  month,  114; 
when  hens  lay  small,  472 


Fertility,  testing  for,  102 

G 

Grading  flocks,  114  ;  the  adults,  390  ; 
value  of,  14 

H 

Hatching,  artificial,  342;     early,   14 

Headpoints,  avoid  coarse,  580 

Hen,  sitting  a,  102 

Hens,  care  of  moulting,  414  ;    ovcrfat,  126 

Houses,  poultry,  568  ;  asbestos,  238  ;  semi- 
intensive.  238 ;  the  fronts  of  laying, 
568  ;     use  of  laying.  264 

Hurdles,  value  of  wattled,  318 


Incubation,    moisture    in,    342 
Incubators,  102 


Late -hatching,  and  causes,  264 
Layer,  head  points  of  a,  484  ;     the  type 
of  a,  14 


Layers,  appetites  of,  126 ;  eggs  come- 
last,  472  ;  legs  of,  472  ;  selecting  the 
best,  484  ;  the  beak  of,  472  :  when 
to  select,  484 

Laying,  and  mating,  503  ;  astray,  78  ; 
in  the  litter,  78  ;  measuring  pullets 
for,  484  ;    winter,  390 

Leghorns,  headpoints  of  white,  580 

Litter,  care  of  the,  568 

M 

Males,    appetites,     508;    choice    of,     14- 
^  penning  up  the,  508  ;  selecting  utility', 
'    580  ;  telling  the.  378  ;  when  laying,  150 
Management,  winter,  114 
Mash,  preparing  the,  126 
Moult,  the,  414 
Moulting,  of  adults,  390 

N 

National  Poultry  Institute,  532 
Nest-boxes,  choice  of,  38,  568  ;    notes  on 

78 
Nests,  back  to  the,  38 


Perches,  arrangements  of  the,  568 

Plumage,  colour  of,  378 

Poultry,    failures    with,    214  ;      training 

centres,  214 
Poultry-farming,    professional,    436        ^ 
Poultry-keeping,  economy  in,  318 
Pullets,  do  not  force,  580  ;    for  eggs,  114  ; 

ruining    the,     580 ;      the     1920,    390  ; 

what  they  should  lay,  436 


Records,  value  of,  T14 
Run=,  sheltered,  318 


Scaly  leg,  curing,  532 

Score-carding,  value  of,  472 

Scxps,  balancing  the,  14  ;     distinguishing 

)r  colours  in,  378  ;    separating  the,  378 

Shows  and  showing,  532 

Stock,  grouping  of,  580 


Trap-nest,  without  the,  448 
Trap-nesting  advocated,  150  ;     value  of. 

378 
Trap-nests,  noiseless,  78 


Utility,  beauty  and,  402 

W 

Wyandotte,  the  white,  402 
Wyandottes,  single-combed,  378  ;  splendid 
laying  of  white,  436 

Y 

Volk,  what  is  a  broken?  264 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


A 

Abutilon.  Boule  de  Neige,  163; 
vitifohum.  345 

Acantholimon  venustum  Oliver! , 
273 

Acanthus  mollis.  434 

iE^culus  H  ppocastanum,  634; 
■ndica,  319  ;  parviflora,  424 

Alans  viridis.  229 

Androsace  Chumbyi.  233  ;  lanugi- 
nosa Leichtlmi,  156 

Anemone  nemorosa  Allenii.  66  ; 
syivestris,  465 

Anthemis  montana  graudiflora, 
232 

Antirrhinum  Gloria,  554  ;  Silver 
Queen.  160 

Antirrhinums,  409 ;  in  October, 
6  ;    seed  sown,  7 

Apple  Bramlev's  Seedling.  553 ; 
Calville  Blanc,  165 ;  Charles 
ESTC,  519;  D'Arcv  Spce,  128  ; 
Egremont  Russet,  562  ;  Elli- 
son's Orange,  519  ;  Golden 
Harvey,  189  ;  King's  Acre 
Pippin,  562  ;  Lady  Henniker, 
562  ;  Lane's  Prince  Albert, 
553  ;  Laxton's  Superb.  Ill  ; 
May  Queen.  73  ;  Orleans 
Reinette.  27  :  Sheep's  Nose. 
141  ;  Welford  Beauty,  23 ; 
Wyken  Pippin,  141 

Apples,  a  collection  of.  62  ;  a 
forty-acre  orchard  of  standard, 
563 


Apples  at  tlic  Eastern  Counties 
Fruit  Show.  572  ;  at  Wislev, 
499  ;  Califomian,  573  ;  spray- 
ing, 236 

Arenaria  balear.ca.  295 

Arnebia  echioides,256 

Asarum  europseum,  398,  415 

Ash  at  Ashampstead  Common, 
259 

Aspenila  Gussonii.  68 

Aster  acris,  489  ;  King  George, 
617;  K'Dg  of  the  Belgans.623; 
Mons.  623;  Perry's  White,  536 

Asters,  Cliinese.  67 

Atragene.  Mr.  Farrer's.  625 

Azalea,  a  copper-coloured,  255 ; 
KEempferi.  271 

Azaleas,  bush,  541 


Beans,  Runner.  262 

Beetroot.    Sutton's    Blood     Red. 

89  ;    Veitch's  Intermediate,  100 
Bench,  the  chopping,  217 
Berberidopsis  corallina,  608 
Bcrberis  Aquifolium.   316;    poly- 

antha.  583;    Prattii,  50 
Birch,  Young's  Weeping,  93    • 
Birds,  scare  for,  165 
Bitton  Vicarage,  33 
Bomarea  cantabrigiensis.  500 
Border,    grey,    purple,    pink    and 

white,  5 


Box,    an   ancient,    203  ;     clipped. 

112 
Broad  Beans  in  boxes,  12 
Brvophyllum,  leaf  of  a,  136 
Buddleia  asiatica,  621;      Veitchi- 

ana,   449  ;    vunnanensis.  557 
Butterfly,  the'Tortoiseshell.  134 


Calceolaria  amplexicaulis.  96 

Calceolarias  at  Chelsea.  286  ;  in 
a  reader's  greenhouse,  281 

Camellia  reticulata.  148 

Camomile,  harvesting,  29 

Campanula  garganica,  39 ;  gar- 
ganicahirsuta.  397  ;  Morettiana 
267  ;  muralis,  545  ;  Porten- 
schlaglana,  381 ;  turbinata,  451 ; 
Vidahi,  30 

Cardamine.  butterfly  on  a.  130 

Carnation  Bookham  Salmon,  288  : 
Dafliodil,  537  ;  Daisy  Walker. 
9 ;  Dr.  Raymond  Crawfurd, 
537  ;  Edenside,  537  :  Innocence. 
444  ;  Inverforth.  365 ;  King 
Lear,  445  ;  Lieut.  Shackleton. 
620;  Lord  Lambourne,  633; 
Mrs.  T.  Ives,  22.  596  :  New 
White  Clove,  323  ;  Purity. 
445 :  Susan.  535  :  White 
Pearl,  552  ;  Wivelsfield  Apricot. 
605;  Wivels  fi  .  aret,  174; 
Yellow-stone,  81 


Carnations,   cuttings   in  a  frame. 
!       481  ;      good     and     bad     guard 
!       petals  of,   42;    how  to  disbud 
i       Perpetual.    70,    388 ;     layering 
i       in  pots,  393;    parts  of  flowers 
I       for  crossing,  43  ;  Perpetual,  50  ; 
I       split  calyx  of.  42 
I  Castanopsis  chrysophylla.  426 
Ceanothus  thyr=iflorus,  349 
Cedrus  atlantica.  183 
Cheiranthus     Pamela     Pershouse, 

331 
Chionodoxas  in  Berkshire,  127 
Chrysanthemum,    a    plant   gro^\^^ 
for  cuttings.  86  ;   Barbara  Field 
and    Carnations.    16  ;     Cottage 
Pink,    481  ;     cuttings  at   Mers- 
tham,   87  ;    cuttings  in  a  box, 
87  ;     Golden    Champion,    567  ; 
maximum,      466 ;       maxinmm 
Mavtickl  Giant.  204  ;  Poitevcne. 
567  ;     Viscount    Chinda,     567 ; 
Yellow  Cap,  410 
Chrysanthemums,    cuttings    in    a 
pot,  86  ;  good  and  bad  cuttings. 
86 
Cimicifuga  raccmosa.  488 
I  Cinerarias,  178 

I  Cistus  Loreti,  367  ;    cyprius,  433 
I  Cistuses,  21 

i  Clematis  chrysocoma.  491  ; 
!  FiammiUa,  478;  Gipsy  Queen, 
I  470;  montana,  490;  Sieboldi, 
■       303 

Clerodendron       foetidum,       524 ; 
i      trichotomum,  524 


Clivia  St.  Nicholas,  257 
Cloche  clip,  277 
Colchicum  speciosum,  528 
ConvoUiilus  major.  614 
Cornus  Nuttallii.  208.  228 
Corydahs,     308;      cheilanthifulia. 

234 
Cotoneaster  horizontaiis,  599 
Crataegus  Oxyacantha  precox,  40 
Crocuses  in  a  bowl,  456 
Cunninghamia  sinensis,  182 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  trimming. 

a     hedge     of,     315 ;      pisifera 

filifcra.  183 
Currant.  Black,  Trail's  Perfection. 

446 
Currants,     Black,     attacked     by 

gall  mite.  172 
Cyclamen,  178  ;    from  seed,  423  ; 

sweet-scented.  178 
Cymbidium  Holdfordianum.  621 
Cytisus  and  Ferns,  18 


Dabcecia  pohfolia.  19.  421 
Daffodil  bulb  attacked  by  eel- 
worm,  222  ;  bulbs  treated  for 
eelworm.  223  ;  bulbs  untreated 
for  eelworm.  223  ;  Dawn.  167  ; 
Emperor.  205 ;  Honeycomb. 
179;  Isle  of  Ely.  219;  Lady 
Primrose,  '^.35  ;  Leontes,  480  ; 
Magnificence.  431  ;  Queen  Anne; 
175  ;    The  Doctor,  132 


VI. 


INDEX. 
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Daffodils  in  a    sUvct   bowl,   551  ; 

in  pots,  550  ;  the  river  of.  247 
Dahlia   White  Star  at   Muiistead 

Wood,    601  ;      Wli  te    Star    in 

Phcenix  Park,  Dublin,  601 
Dalilias    as    Water    Lihes,    521  ; 

Mignon.  600  ;    Star,  497 
Daphne  Cneonim,  335 
Delphinium      Blue      Bird,      323 ; 

Mrs.    Shirley,    158 ;     seedlings, 

159 
Delphiniums,  467  ;  two  promising 

seedlings,  523 
Dendjomecon  rigidum,  375,  584 
Dentaria  pinnata.  201 
Dianthus  Joan,  289 
Diospvros  Kaki,  3 
Douglas,  fate  of,  267 
Drimys  Winteri.  19 
Dykes.  W.  R.  79 


Echinopsis  multiplex.  133 
Ellacombe.  Canon,  32 
Embothrium  coccineum,  288 
Eremuri.  184 

Eremurus  robustus.  185.  321 
Erica  hvcmalis,   590  ;     Maweana, 

19  ;  melanthera.  590  ;   Tetrahx, 

19  :    vagans,  420 
Erythronium  giganteum.  272 
Escallonia  Donard  Seedling.  155 
Eucr\-phia  pinnatifolia.  407 
Euonyraus  europseus.  626 
Exochorda  granditlora,  251,  301, 

432 


Farleigh  House,  rock  garden  at, 

454  ;   Roses  and  Madonna  Lilies 

at,  455 
Earrer,  Reginald.  588 
Feijoa      Sellowiana,     383,      609 ; 

fruits  of,  «09 
Ferula  glauca,  32 
Forsythia,  sprays  of.  44 
FothergiUa  major.  299 
Foxgloves,  white.  360.  361 
Fritillaria  Meleagris,  130 
Fritillaries,  430 
Fruit,    a    collection    of,    at    the 

Halstead  Show,  559 
BFruit  trees,  a  method  of  training, 

76  ;    a  shelter  for,  561 
Fuchsia  Enchantress,  146  ;  Victrix, 

146 


■Garden,  Anne  Amateur's  flower, 
418  ;  a  reader's,  82  ;  a  Rose, 
83 ;  a  small  paved,  99 ;  a 
small  pond,  539  ;  a  wild,  58  ; 
Italian,  at  Chelsea,  283 ;  sunk, 
at  Chelsea,  284 ;  The  Knot, 
406 

Gardenias.  413 

^Jarlic,  a  rope  of,  602 

Gentiana  asclepiadea,  417  ;  sino- 
ornata,  571,  603. 

Ginkgo  biloba.  52 

Gladioli,  409 

Gladiolus  Hallev,  155  ;  primulinus, 
475,  49S 

Glaucium  fla^•um  tricolor,  585 

Oodetias.  615 

drapes.  Black  Hamburgh,  613 

Gypsophila  cerastioides,  403 


Hallingbury  Place.  Xymphieas  at, 
55  ;  Rose  pergola  and  Madonna 
Lilies  at.  54  ;  the  way  to  the 
Rose  garden  at,  55 ;  water 
garden  and  flower  garden  at,  51 

Heath  Fern  Lodge,  46 

Heaths,  421 


Helianthemum  formosum,  355 
Helichrvsums.  171 
Hellebores.  Lent,  194.  195 
Helleborus  cyclophyllus,  131 
Hilibrook      Plaee.      Rose      Lady 

Roberts  at.  515 
Hippeastnim.  a  reader's,  153 
Hollyhock  Palling  Belle,  422 
Hollyhocks,  double-flowered.  74 
Home  Place,  Holt,  the  gardens  at, 

586,  587 
Hyacinth  bulbs  in  peat  fibre,  456 
Hyacinths,  457 
Hydrangea    Hortensia,    2 ;     pani- 

culata,  473 
Hymenanthera  crassifolia,  122 


i 

Iberis  at  Eew.  231 

Ilex  Aquifolium  fructu-luteo,  637 

Impatiens  glandulifera.  547 

Insects,  record  of  life  stories  of,  135 

Iris   dalmatica,    379  :     Dominion, 

287;    foetidissima,    636;    Hoo- 

giana,   44.  502  ;    ilrs.    Herbrrt 

Cowley,   119;     pallida   Celeste, 

385;     pallida    dalmatica,    107; 

Prospero,    302,    427 ;    Siberian. 

574;     sibirica,      575;     stylosa. 

164  ;     Sweet     Lavender,    119  ; 

Siphium,  287 

Irises,  396  ;    Dutch  and  Spanish, 

538 ;      Japanese.     347  ;      June 

at  Clandon  Park.  371  ;  variation 

in  the  mode  of  flowering  of,  118 


Jasminum  nudiflorum.  630 


K 

i  Kew,  original  dripping  well  at,  245 
Koeniga  maritima,  597 


Labels,  a  draw  shave  for  home- 
made. 595 

Lapageria  rosea.  548 

Larix.  at  Dunkeld,  34  ;  cones  and 
"  plumelets  "  of.  123  ;  in  French 
Forest,  34 

Laurus  nobilis.  192 ;  in  berrv, 
129 ;    leaves  of,  129 

Lavatera  Olbia,  593 

Lawn,  plan  of  a  croquet,  120 ; 
plan  of  a  tennis,  120 

Lawns,  cutting  turves,  121  ; 
laying  turves,  121 ;  lifting 
turves,  121  ;  well  kept,  at 
Welwyn,  224 

Lawson,  James,  among  his  Peach 
trees.  483 

Libocedrus  decurrens,  182 

Lilium,  an  unnamed  (F.  316), 
588  ;  canadense  fla\Tim,  504  ; 
Farreri,  302  ;  giganteum,  346  ; 
testaceum,  438 

Linaria  tequitriloba,  232 

Liriadendron  tuUpifera  at  Sid- 
holme,  608 

Lupines,  337  ;  and  Pinks,  157  ; 
wild,  in  California,  241 

Lysichitum  camtschat cense,  291 


IVI 

Magnolia,   a   well  flowered,   191  ; 

Campbellii.     168 ;       conspicua, 

190  ;     Kobus.   243  ;    salicifolia. 

169 ;     Soulangeana,  169,    292  ; 

stellata.  168  ;   Watsoni.  344 
Jlarigold,  drying  petals  of  the,  487 
Marrows,  Vegetable,  248 
Meconopsis    cambrica,    232,    298, 

308  ;    Wallichii,  384,  439 


Megasea  cordifolia  major,  106 
Meiiosma  cuneifoha,  494 
Melons,  a  good  crop  of,  71 
Merry  weather,  Henry,  564 
Michaelmas  Daisy  Antwerp,  622; 

Beauty  of  Bonsdorf.  622;    the 

Hon.  Edith  Gibbs.  610 
M  chaelmas  Daisies  at  Aldenham, 

611 
Moelw^Ti.  garden  at,  274 
Moth,  the  Lackey.  134 
Munstead  Wood,  Primroses  at.  328 
Myosotis  Roll  of  Honour,  260 
Myrrhis  odorata.  137 
Blyrtus  Ugni,  153 


N 

Narcissus      Bulbocodium,       181  ; 

cyclaminous.     180  :      Eucharis, 

218  ;  Johnstoni,  254  ;  minimus. 

457  ;  Seagull,  94  ;  sycorax.  503  ; 

triandrus  calathinus,  142 
2<erine  Bowdeni.  581 


Oak  at  Ashampstead  Common, 
259;  in  the  Xew  Forest,  362, 
363 ;  self-sowTi  at  Thornburv, 
363 

Oenothera  fruticosa.  429 ;  mis- 
souriensis.  429 

Olearia  Haastii.  cuttings  of.  374 

Orchis  foliosa,  395 ;  Munbvana. 
394 

Osmanthus  Delavayi,  154 


Pfponia    lutea,     352 ;      peregrina, 

351  ;    Willmottiana.  45,  350 
Papaver  somnifemm,  464 
Paris  quadrifolia.  309 
Pea     Sutton's     Bountiful.     376 ; 
I       Sutton's  Peerless,  88 

Peaches,  section  of  a  house  for.  61 

(  Pear   Doyenne   du   Cornice.   565 ; 

Emile     d'Heyst,      565 ;       Mrs. 

Seden,  10 

Pears.     Califomian     method     of 

packing,  573 
Peltaria  alliacea,  307 
Philadelphus  purpureo-maculatus, 
336 ;       Virginal,      336  ;       Voie 
Lact^e.  336 
Phlox    Frau    V.    Buchner,    527 ; 
H.  J.  Jones,  527  ;    Rosenberg, 
527 
Phloxes,  382.  419 
;  Picea  Breweriana.  529  ;  spinulosa, 

492 
I  Pieris  floribunda,  358.  359 
!  Pittosporum  Tobira.  357 
j  Plant  breeding,  appliances  for,  143 

Plants,  division  of,  574 
I  Phim  Washington  Gage,  560 
'  Polygonum  baldschuanicum,  468  ; 

campanulatum,  518 
I  Poppies,  Shirley,  372,  373 
I  Poppy,    Oriental,   Perrv's   Wliite, 
313 
Potato  Arran  Comrade.  47.  213 
]       Arran  Rose.  48  :  Arran  Victory 
213;  Kerr's  Pink.  25  ;  Majestic 
'       75;    Mauve  Queen.  48;    Xith; 
I       dale,  47 

Potentilla  Vilmoriniana,  461 
I  Poterium  obtusum.  619 
I  Primula   denticulata.   142  ;    fron- 
j       dosa.     244  :      helodo.xa,     597  ; 
japonica,  577  ;  malacoides.  144  ; 
I       sikkimensis.  576  ;  sinensis,  145  ; 
stellata  Coral  Pink,  145 
Primulas  pollinating.  144 
Prunus    Cerasus    Yoshino,     242 ; 
persica,    269  ;     serrulata,    265  ; 
I       subhirtella.  242 
Pseudotsuga  Douglasi,  108.  109 


Pulmonaria  azurea,  246 

Pumpkin,  the  mammoth.  544 

Purley.  a  roadside  garden  at,  389 

Puya  chilensis.  370 

Pyrethrum  Golden  Feather,  96 

Pyrethrums,  409 

Pynis  aialus  floribunda,  221  ; 
prunifolia  edulis,  387  ;  Sargentii, 
386 ;  Sheideckeri,  139,  386  ; 
spectabilis  Riversii,  387 


Rhododendron  auriculatum,  425; 
a  Tittenhurst  hybrid.  209 ; 
Broughtonii,  540 ;  campanu- 
latum, 540  ;  discolor,  270  ; 
Donna  Florenza.  210 ;  Fal- 
coneri,  453 ;  Fargesii,  403 ; 
hippophseoides,  220 ;  Hookeri, 
196 ;  Isabella  ilahgles.  56 ; 
kewense,  282  ;  Loder's  White, 
279  ;  Luscombei,  300  ;  micran- 
thum.  1,  270 :  Mrs.  Tom 
Lowinsky,  187  ;  Xuttallii.  215  ; 
oreodoxa,  170 ;  Pink  Pearl, 
542;  prEevemum,  115  ;  Prattii. 
324  ;  Rosa  Mundi,  103  ;  roseum 
supcrbum,  209;  Sargf-ntianum, 
324  ;  Souliei,  324  ;  strigillosum. 
151  ;  Vaseyi,  239 ;  Wightii. 
452  ;    Williamsianum,  256 

Rhododendrons,  gold  medal,  at 
Tittenhurst,  211  ;  standard. 
541 

Rhus  Cotinus,  632 

Rockfoil  and  Rockspray,  4 

Rock  garden,  effective  planting 
in  the,  293  ;    in  Lancaster.  312 

Bock  gardens  at  Chelsea,  285 

Romneya  Coulteri.  391 

Rosa  altaica,  440  ;  gigantea,  268  ; 
Hugonis,  441  ;  rugosa  repens 
alba,  428 ;  sinica  Anemone, 
193  ;   spinosissima,  57 

Rose  Adelaide  d'Orleans,  310 ; 
Alb^ric  Barbier,  369  ;  Augustus 
Hartmann,  408 ;  Bennett's 
Seedling,  517  ;  Carohne  Testout. 
408 ;  Glory  of  Hurst,  513 ; 
Golden  Emblem,  509  ;  Gustav 
Gmnerwald.  512  ;  Hadiey.  526  ; 
Lady  Roberts,  515  :  La  Tosca, 
477  ;  Los  Angeles,  511  ;  Lyon, 
353;  Mme.  Edouard  Herriot, 
476  ;  Margaret  Dickson  Hamill. 
408  ;  Mrs.  Bertram  J.  Walker, 
516 ;  Jlrs.  Carnock  Sawdav, 
323  ;  Mrs.  John  K.  Allan.  343  ; 
Prince  de  Bnlgarie,  512  ; 
Princess  Victoria.  343  ;  Queen 
of  Fragrance.  516  :  Rev.  F. 
Page  Roberts,  227  ;  Una 
Wallace,  485 

Rosemary  in  winter,  105 

Roses,  groups  of,  with  edgings  of 
Pink  and  Thvme,  514  ;  in  new 
Zealand.  297" 

Rot-pit,  the,  530 

Rubus  canadensis,  338 ;  nut- 
kanus.  339 

Rudbeckia  nitida  Herbstone,  622 


Salpiglossis  sinuata.  326 

Sahia  uliginosa,  498 

Santolina  Chamiecyparissus,  105 

Savoy  Korwegian.  36 

Saxifraga  bursiculata,  63  ;  Cymba- 

larja.   84 ;    ligulata,   117,   177 ; 

longifolia.  20.  69  ;  sancta,  312  ; 

umbrosum.  334 
Saxifrages  at  Kew.  230 
SciUa        italica        alba,         333  ; 

messeniaca.  311 
Seeds,  an   invention   for  sowing. 

198 
Scmpervi\'um  Tectorum.  458 
i  Sequoia  gigantea  pendula,  183 
Shortia  galacifolia,  181 


Shrubs,  cuttings  of.  374 

Sidalcea  Candida,  392 

Spirwa    arguta,    207 ;     difformis 

effusa,  348  ;    discolor,  598 
Stanton.  George,  162 
Stephanandra  flexuota,  203 
Sternbergialuteaangustifolia.  624 
Strawberry  Hatfield  Victor,  341 
Sundial  at  Alresford  Grange,  253 
Sweet    Pea     Annie    Ireland,     8 ; 

Hawlmark  Pink,   98 ;    Picture, 

405 
Sweet  peas  on  wire-netting,  327 
Symphoricarpus  racemosus  laevi- 

gatus,  17 
Syringa  Wilsonii.  35 


Thalictrum     anemonoides.     180 ; 

dipterocarpum  album.  400 
Thuva  Lobbi.  314 
Tigridias.  416 
Tomato  Kondine  Red,  60  ;   Merri- 

vale.  60 
Topiary  and  Tulips,  443 
Tulip  Prince  de  Lignv,  442 
Tuhpa  saxatihs.  192  ' 
Tulips,  a  border  of.  549  ;   Darwin, 

207 ;    Golden  Crown,   206 ;    in 

Wales,  525 


Vegetables  at  Olympia.  plan  of, 
demonstration  plot.  110;  gar- 
den of.  90 

Verbascum  plilomoides.  31 

Verbascums  at  Clandon  Park,  91  ; 
in  woodland.  97 

Veronica  Hulkeana,  325 ;  saUci- 
folia.  455 

Viburnum  Carlesii,  154  ;  fragrans, 
95.  501 ;    Tinus.  533 

Vinca  acutiflora.  569 

Vine.  Pruning  the,  612 

Viola  gracilis  Clarence  EUiott,  28 

W 

Water  Lily  pool.  85 

Watsonia  Ardernei.  506 

Weigela.  white,  437 

Wistaria  chinensis,  56 ;    sinensis, 

45 
Worcester  Berry,  the,  607 


Yew.    a    clipped,    112,    290;     a 

hedge  of,  493  ;    at  Ryde.  166 
Yews  near  Salisbury,  258,  259 


POULTRY 

C 

Croad  Langshan,  580 


Ducks,     Aylesbury,     78 ; 
Runner,  150 


House,    asbestos    poultry,    238 ; 
open  fronted,  278 


Poultry,    Judging    at    Tottenham 
Show,  532  ;  training  centre.  214 
Poultry  farmer.  ex-Ser\ice,  628 
Pullet.  Light  Sussex,  448 
Pullets,      early-hatched,      342 ; 
March-hatched,  414 

w 

"SMiite  Wyandottes,  402,  508 
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pKEQISTERED   AT  THE    QENERAL' 
I    POST   OFFICE  AS  A    NEWSPAPER 
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POST. 


L^ 


-]    Price  THREEPENCE. 

I  I  'Vearly  Snbscriptlon. 

J     Inland.  15/2;  Foreign,  17(4. 


NANKEEN  LILIES  (LILIUM  TESTACEUM) 


SPECIAL  OFFER  AT  REDUCED  PRICES 
OF  BULBS  FOR  FLOWER  GARDEN 


BEDDING   HYACINTHS,   in  Six  Separate  Colours     -  .  .  - 

,.  „  in   Mixture       [-----_ 

EARLY    SINGLE    TULIPS,    in  Twenty  Separate  Colours 

„  „  „  in   Mixture  -  -  -  _  - 

DOUBLE  TTULIPS.  in   Ten   Separate  Colours    -  -  -  -  - 

MAY-FLOWERING    DARWIN    TULIPS,  in   Twelve  Separate  Colours 

,,  ,,  ..  in  Mixture  _  .  . 

COTTAGE  TULIPS,  in  Twelve  Separate  Colours 

„  „  „  in  Mixture  _  _  . 

Descrif'tix'c  Lif:t  nn  A/ypIicatioii. 


Per  mil     Per  Doz 
25/.  3/6 


21/- 

12/- 

8/6 

15  - 

10/- 

8/6 

9/- 

6/6 


3/- 
1/9 
1/3 
2/3 
1/6 
1/3 
l/« 
1/- 


BARR   &  SONS 


11,    12    &    13,    KING 
COVENT     GARDEN, 


STREET, 
LONDON. 


MERRYWEATHER  S  ROSES 


FOB   THE  GARDEN! 
FOR   BEDS ! 


FOR   EXHIBITION! 
FOR   EVERYWHERE! 


Also   Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,    Ornamental    Trees,   Herbaceous    Plants 
Please  state  your  wants. 


H.  MERRYWEATHER  &  SONS,  LTD. 
Garden     Specialists,    SOUTHWELL,    NOTTS. 

PLANTING  SEASON. 


Geo.  JACHM  AN  &  SON, 

\¥0H1NG  NURSERIES,  SURREY 

(Established  over  a  Century.) 

Invite  inspection  of  their  large  and  varied' stock  of 

ORNAMENTAL    TREES     AND     SHRUBS,    FRUIT    TREES, 

ROSES,     FOREST     TREES    for    Re-Afforestation,    CLIMBERS, 

HERBACEOUS  AND   ALPINE   PLANTS. 

200  Acres  of  Stock  tc  select  from. 

Catalogue  free  on  application. 

LANDSCAPE   QARDENING   and    Estate    Improvements. 


CARNATIONS 


PERPETUAL    FLOWERING     CARNATIONS,    for    Winter    flowerirg    in    the    Cool    or    Heated 
Greenhouse,  frcm  40/-  per  dozen. 


ALLWOODII 


Half  Pink  and  Half  Carnation.  This  new  race  of  hardy  outdoor  Perpetual  Flowerinfi  plsnls  has  met  with 
phenomerarsu"cess^^^^^^^  are  sold  out  for  present  delivery.  ORDERS  ARE  NOW  BEING  BOOKED 
FOR  EARLY  SPRING  DELIVERY,  and,  in  ■  "  "—  *  " 


of  the   extraordinary  demand,  it  is  advisable  to  place 


orders  now. 


BORDER    CARNATIONS 


Full   descriptions  of  all   the  he^t   varieties   for  early  delivery  are   also    given 
Catalogue,  sent  post  frue  with  pleasure. 

When  you  think  of  Carnations  you  think  of 


in   <jur  Large  Illus:rated 


CyCC6c{rtrv-^^-^^>^ 


The  Carnation  Specialists, 

Dept.  4, 

HAYWARDS    HEATH, 

SUSSEX 


\'V 
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"THE  GARDEN"  CATALOGUE   GUIDE 


NOTICE   TO   OUR  READERS 

IN  order  to  avoid  waste  in  the  printing  of 
catalogues,  readers  are  advised  to  apply  to 
the  following  firms  lor  the  catalogues  they 
require.  We  therefore  beg  to  point  out  that  the 
under-mentioned  firms  will  be  very  pleased  to 
send  their  useful  catalogues  to  our  readers  free 
of  charge,  on  receipt  of  a  post  card. 


Rose  Specialists 


ELISHA   J.   HICKS,   M.C.,   N.R.S.,   etc. 
HURST,   BERKS. 


Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 


KEL^VAY   &   SON 

Retail  Plant  Department 

L.'^XGPORT,  SOMERSET 


Hardy  Plants 

ColourBorders 

Gladioli 


.1.  CHEAL  &  SONS,  Lti. 

Xl  RSERIES 

CR.\AVLEY 


L  andscape 
Gardeners 
Trees  and 
Shrubs,  etc. 


LAXTON  BROS. 

Nurseries 
BEDFORD 


Strawberries 

and 

Fruit  Trees 


FERRY'S 

H.\Ri>Y  Pl.\nt  Farms 

ENFIELD.   MIDDX. 


Water  Lilies 

and 

Bog   Plants 


G.   GIBSON  A:   CO. 
Leeming  B.\r 
BEDALE 

PULHAM  &  SON 

Nurseries 
ELSENHAM,  ESSEX 


J.  JEFFERIES  &  SON,  Ltd. 
RovAL  Nurseries 
CIRENCESTER 


Hardy  Plants, 
Seeds,  Alpines, 
Tomato  Plants 

Rock,  Alpine 
and  Herbace- 
ous Plants 

Roses,  Fruit 
Forest  and 
Ornamental 
Trees 


Seeds  and  Bulbs 


K.  H.  BATH  Ltd. 
The  Floral  F.\rms 
WISBECH 

BLACKMORE   &  LANGDON 
TwERTON  Hill  Nursery 
BATH 


Home-Grown 
Bulbs    and 
Seeds 

Begonias 
Delphiniums 
Gloxinias 
Cyclannen,  etc. 


Garden  Sundries 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 

XL    ALL 

234,  Borough 

Insecticide  & 

LONDON,  S.E.  1 

Fumigants 

GARDEN  SLPPLIES  Limited 

All  Garden, 

(Boundary  Chem 

Co.) 

Estate, 

Cranmer  Street 

and  Sport 

LIVERPOOL 

Requirements 

CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Shad  Thajies,  S.E.  1    and 
Bedford  Cuajnibers 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2 


Merchants  and 

Manufacturers 

of  Horticultural 

Sundries; 

Fertilisers  and 

Insecticides, 

etc. 


J.  BENTLEY,  Ltd. 
Barro\v-on-Hdmber 
HULL 


Weed  Destroyers 
Lawn  Sand 
Insecticides 
Fertilizers 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 
234,  Borough 
LONDO.S-,  S.E.  1 


XL   ALL 

Fertilizers  and 

Agricultural 

Manures 


The  New  DESTRUCTOR  CO. 

Ltd.  Rubbish 

41,  Walter  House.  Bedi-ord  St.  Destructors 
Strand,  LO.nDON,  W. 


Landscape  Gardening 


T.  B.  HARPHA.M  &  SON 

14Ta,  Church  Street 
Paddington,  London,  W   2 


Rocl<  and 

Horticultural 

Builders 


WHITELEGG  &  CO. 
CHISLEHURST 

write  us 


PULHAM  &  SON 

71,  Newman  Street.  W.  1  and  at 
Works  :  BROXBOURNE 
Nurseries  :  ELSENHAM 


Landscape  and 
Garden  Archi- 
tects, specialise 
In  Hock,  Water 
and  Formal 
Gardens,  etc. 

Garden  Craftsmen, 
Rockworkers, 
'Pulhamite'  Stone 
Vases.  Sundials, 
Fountains,  etc. 


Garden  Architects 


I 


NEW  AND   OLD  GARDENS 
DESIGNED     BY     EXPERTS. 

SKELTON   &    KIRBY 

PIRBRIGHT,  SURREY. 


HENRY  ECKFORD 

Wem 

SHROPSHIRE 

DAWKINS 

408,  Kings  Road 

CHELSEA,  S.W 


Sweet  Peas  and 
Garden  Seeds 
Fertilizers 

l^ariy  Potatoes 
Broad  Beans 
Schizanthus 


R.  WALLACE   &  CO..  Ltd. 

KiLNFIELD    G.^RDENS 

COLCHESTER 


New  Bulb  and 
Iris   List 
Now   Ready. 


Heating   Apparatus 


C.  p.  KINNELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.       New  Boiler 
Greenhouse  Heating  List  No.  42, 

SouTHWARK  St.,  London,  S.E.  1    Post   Free 


Corny's 

CilN'CEXTR.^TED 

Winter  Dressing 

(NON-POISONOUS)  FOR 


Fruit 


AND 

OTHliK 


Trees. 


For  the   Destruction  of  all   Insect  Pests  that 
shelter  in  the  Bark  during  the  Winter  Months. 

This  Preparation  is  highly   valued   by    Practical 
O'l'Olceri  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

DIRECTIONS    FOR    USE    ACCOMPANY 
EACH    PACKAGE. 

SOLD    BY    THE    TRADE    GENERALLY. 

Prices— Pints.  116 :  Quarts,  2/9  ;  i  Gall..  5/3  : 

1  Gall..  9/-:  3  Galls.,  26/- :  5  Galls.,  43/-  ; 
10  Galls.,  77/-. 

Manufactured  by 

CORRY  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  LONDON 


Guarantested  Seeds. 

Will     non-customers     please     apply    lor     copy    oi 
catalogue  about  to  be  posted  ? 

Guarantested  Roses. 

Spring  lisl  ready  in  a  few  days  ;  non-customers  please 
write  for  it. 

Guarantested  Plants. 

Catalogue  with  pholo-colour   illustrations  and  plans 
of  borders  free  on  request. 

Guarantested   Fruit,  &c. 

Tfie    cream  of  the  worlds    best  sorts  are  offered  in 
Bees'  Catalogue  No.  68. 

Guarantested  Scotch 
Grown  Seed  Potatoes. 

A  customer  raised  a  crop  of  46ilbs.  from  one  root  of 
Bees'  Scotch  Grown  Seed.     Price  list  onapplicalion- 

Guarantested  Shcillots. 

The   Beesian   Shallot  is  a    better   kindvihizh   keeps 

until  summer  time  and  crops  abundantly. 

7lbs.  3  -,  carr*  paid. 

Guarantested   Onion    Sets. 

Selected  Aiha  Crai?  type.  2  6  lb.,  post  free. 

Guarantested  Bulbs. 

Clearance  Parcels,  5  0  carr.  paid. 

103   Tulips,    or    25    each    6    various    sorts,    including 

Narcissi.  Tulips.  Glory  of  the  Snow,  etc.,  etc. 

Guarantested  Means  : — 

Guaranteed  to  please  or   money    back.      Tested  and 
found  satisfactory  in  ev^ry  respect. 

Writ^-  for  Free  Cat  ilagite  to-day. 
"Lest   Yuit  Forget." 

BEES   LTD., 

175c,  MILL  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 


IHRYSANTHEMUMS 
'  and    CARNATIONS 

Our  Speciaiiiy, 

Send  for  CATALOGUE,  post  free,  from 


K.    LUXFORD   &   CO., 

Sheering   Nurseries,   Harlow,   Essex. 

And  at  Sawbrid>;ewonh.   Hens. 


■> 

■:••:■■:■<• 


THEV  ARt  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST. 

ALL     HAKD     MADE. 

ARTISTIC  FERN  PANS 
AND     BULB     BOWLS. 

State  guantiti-^s    itnd  sizes    required,   and  have 
"  Carriage  Fti  id"  quotation,   or  xtrite  Jor  Price 

List— FREE 
RICHARD    SANKEY    &    SON,    LTD. 
Royal  Potteries,  Bulwell,  Nottingham 


Send  your   order  now  for 

NEW    SEEDUNG    VIOLET 

Mrs.  DAVID  LLOYD  GEORGE. 

Award  of   Merit.    1918.    R.H.S. 

SO  -  per  dozen. 

J.  J.    KETTLE,    Violet    Farm,  Corfe    Mullen,   Dorset 


THORNBOROUGH  &  CO.  Ltd. 

Incorpora'ed  with 

PEARCE     &     COMPANY 

ILate  HOLLOW .\Y   ROAD.  X.I 

CONSERVATORIES 
and    GREENHOUSES. 

Ladies  and  Geiuleuien  waited  upon  by  appointment 
Contractors  to  L.C.C.  &  11  London  Borough  Councils. 
35  years*  Record.    Good  Work      Catalogue  Post  Free. 

TOTTENHAM.  N.  I  7.    'Phone  r  2356. 


^  ^fcy- 


E  GARDEN. ' 


WEBBS'  ILLUSTRATED   CATALOGUE   of 

Vegetable.  Flower  and  Lawn  Seeds,  Potatoes,  Fertilisers,  etc. 
for  10:!0  will  be  r.  ady  about  January  1st.  Post  free  to 
readers  o(  tlii*  journal. 

8   GOLD  MEDALS  AND  4  SILVER    CUPS 

awarded  to  the  iirodace  ot  Weblis'  Seeds  in  1919,  iiKluding 
Gold  Medals — K.II.S.  Great  Show.  Chelsea ;  Natiooal 
Potato  Society's  Show,  Birmingham ;  lloyal  Caledonian 
society's  SIiow,  Ktiinhurgh,  and  St.  Dunstan's  Show.  Cholsea. 
WEBB  A  SONS,  The  King's  Seedsmen.  STOURBRIDGE. 

WATERER'S      Rhododendrons,       Azaleas, 

Alpine  and  Herbaceous  Plants,  Bulbs,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  in 
the  best  and  moat  popular  varieties.^JoHN  Waterer,  Sons 

aud    Crisp,    Ltd.,    The    Nurseries,  Bagshot,    Surrey,    and 

Twyford.  Berks. 

WATERER'S    NEW  LIST   OF    AZALEAS, 

embraciDg  all  the  ^lite  and  popular  shades  and  varieties, 
now  ready,  post  tree. — JOHN  Wateebr,  Sons  &  Ceisp,  Ltd., 
The  Nurseries,  Twyford,  Berks. 

GREENHOUSE  PAINTING  AND  GLAZING. 

— We  can  now  supply  *"  Vitrolite  "  the  best  paint,  25/-  per 
siullon,  cans  extra.  "  PLASTINE."  the  imperishable  putty, 
44,  -  per  cn-t.,  kegs  extra  ;  7  lb.  tins,  3/9  ;  14  lb.  tins,  "/-  each. 
— W.  Cakson  &  Sons,  Grove  Works,  Battersea,  S.W.  11. 

"ROCK   GARDEN   PLANTS,   WHERE 

.\XD  IN  WH.\T  SOILS  TO  PLANT  THEM,"  a  useful 
uuide  to  garden  lovers,  with  catalogue,  48  pages,  post  free. — 
i>.  R.  PHipps,  Alpine  Nursery,  Barnhain,  Bognor. 

J.  GRAY,  LTD.,  Builder  of  Conservatories, 

Greenhouses,  etc.,  and  Heating  Engineers,  Danvers  Street, 
Chelsea,  London.  S.W.  3.  Wire,  201,  Western,  London. 
Telephone  :  201,  Western. 

WELLS'     Catalogue     of     Chrysanthemums 

now  ready  ;  post  free  on  application. — W.  WELLS  &  Co., 
Merstham.  Surrey. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM   CUTTINGS.— 600   up 

to-date  vars. ;  Including  novelties,  1019  ;  Dahlias,  400  vars. ; 
Zonal    Pelargoniums,    150    vars.:      Violas,    Exhibition    or 
Bedding,    100    finest    vars.      Catalogue    Id.    stamp. — H. 
I  WOOLMAN,  Shirley,  Birmingham. 

[  NEW  SWEET  PEAS,   "  Hawlmark    Pink," 

[  "Gold  Medal."  etc.  37  varieties.  Also  best  Antirrhinums, 
[  -20  sorts.  Atlvance  offer  of  plants  for  spring. — Rev.  C. 
'   Barnes,  F.R.H.8.,  Scofton,  Worksop. 


KING'S   ACRE    FRUIT  TREES    have    pro 

ducedsome  of  the  finest  and  most  remarkable  Apples  and 
Peare  on  record.  Extra  stronR  6  years'  old  Fruiting  Trees, 
Vines  and  Bush  Fruits. — Particulars  promptly  given  on 
application  to  King's  Acre  Nurseries.  Ltd..  Hereford. 

KING'S     ACRE    ROSES.  —  Alphabetically 

arranged  Catalogue  free  on  application. — ClsQ's  ACRE 
NcBSERiES.  Ltd..  Hereford. 


KING'S  ACRE    BORDER  AND  CLIMBING 

PLANTS.     Li-t  free  on  request, — Kl-NO's  ACRE  NURSERIES, 
,    Ltd.,  Hereford. 

SEED  POTATO  AND  VEGETABLE  CATA- 
LOGUE for  1920  now  ready.  Send  at  once.  Eating  Potatoes 
r./G,  Table  Carrots.  Table  Swedes  7  -,  Cattle  Carrots  ■>  -  cwt. 
Bags  Free.  Mangolds  iiO-,  Horse  Carrots  70,-,  Swedes  60'- 
ton,  loose.  Free  on  Rail.  Shallots  6d.,  Onion  Sets  13  lb. 
Carriage  Paid. 
I       HOR.VCE  TAYLOR  &  CO.,  Chatteris,  Cambridgeshire. 

IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING  for  gardens, 

tree  guards,  gates,  arches,  espaliers,  rose  stakes,  and  orna- 
mental garden  iron  and  wire  work  of  every  description.  Send 
for  illustrated  catalogue.  Also  kennel  railing  and  poultry 
fencing.  Ask  for  separate  lists. — BotiLTON  <fe  Paul,  Ltd., 
Manufacturers,  Norwich. 


WAKELEY'S  PATENTED  HOP  MANURE. 

— The  only  reliable  and  complete  substitute  for  Stable 
Manure.   Order  now  for  prompt  <ielivery.   Sro  advt.  on  p.  viii. 

SPLENDID     YELLOW     FIBROUS     LOAM. 

Pure  Leaf  Mould,  Coarse  Sand,  each  5/-  per  sack.  Prepared 
Compost,  6/6;  Basic  Slag,  6/6  cwt. :  Kainit.  14  lbs.  2  9.— 
W.  Herbert  &  Co.,  Hop  Exchange,  London,  S.E. 
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BARRS'     CASH    CLEARANCE     SALE     of 

Winter  and  Spring-dowering  Bulbs,  including  Hyacinths, 
Daffodils,  Tulips,  etc.,  for  pots  and  outdoors.  All  selected 
bulbs  in  fine  condition.  Descriptive  list  on  application. — 
Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


BARRS'     HARDY     PLANT    CATALOGUE 

for  the  best  Hardy  Perennials,  Rock  Plants,  Alpines  and 
Aquatics,  sent  free  on  application, — Barr  &,  SONB,  11, 
12  &  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 


McDOUGALL'S      WINTER      WASH      for 

fruit  trees  ;  to  clean  fruit  trees  from  moss,  lichen  ;  to  destroy 
fungoid  spores,  scab,  hibernating  insects,  and  to  check  the 
growth  and  spread  of  canker ;  for  use  only  while  trees  are 
dormant ;  1  gallon  drums  to  make  80  gallons  wash,  lOs. 
each  ;  1  quart  tins,  39.  8d. ;  1  pint  tins,  2e  ;  from  nursery- 
men, seedsmen,  and  ironmongers. — McDodgall  Bboa., 
Ltd.,  Port  Street,  Manchester. 


McDOUGALL'S  "  FUMERS  "  and  INSECTI- 

cide  "Sheets"  for  greenhouse  fumigation;  safe,  effectual, 
economical.  Sold  by  all  seedsmen  and  nurserymen.  — 
McDouQAL  Bros.,  Ltd..  Port  Street.  Manchester. 


SEWAGE      DISPOSAL      FOR      COUNTRY 

HOUSES. — No  emptying  of  cesspools  ;  a  perfect  fertilizer ; 
no  soUds  ;  no  open  filters ;  perfectly  automatic ;  everything 
underground.  State  particulars.  —  William  Beattie,  8, 
Lower  Grosvenor  Place,  Westminster. 


RIVER'S  FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  VINES, 

Figs,  Oranges  and  Orchard  House  trees  are  of  first-class 
quality,  and  a  large  and  select  stock  is  always  on  view, 
tispection  invited.  Price  list  post  free  on  application. — 
Thos.  Rivers  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. 


CARNATION    CULTURAL    GUIDE.— Com- 

plete  instructions  for  greenhouse  and  out<loor  culture,  7d. 
post  tree. — C.  H.  Tacdetin,  Willaston,  Birkenhead. 


SCOTCH      POTATOES     produce     enormous 

crops  in  England.  Our  illustrated  Potato  List  and  Guide 
describes  the  best  varieties  and  tells  you  how  to  grow  bumper 
crops.  Post  free  on  mentioning  this  paper. — Thyne  &  Son, 
Dundee. 


GROW  "  PREMIER  "  SEEDS.   WHY  NOT  ? 

Highest  quality.  Best  Value.  Awarded  3  Gold  Medals. 
Full  dfscriptioDsand  cultural  directions  of  the  best  and  most 
profitable  kinds  to  grow.  See  our  unique  pocket  seed  guide 
containing  a  practical  monthly  calendar  free. — Premier 
SEED  Co.,  Ltd.,  Seed  Specialists,  London  Road,  Brighton. 


H.  J.  JONES'   GOLD   MEDAL   CHRYSAN- 

THEMUMS. — Catalogue  now  ready,  post  free  Id.  stamp. 
This  contains  list  of  all  the  best  varieties  and  mucli  useful 
information  ;  also  list  of  best  Phlox,  Michaelmas  Dairies,  etc. 
—  Kyecuoft  Nurseries,  Lewisham,  S.E.  13. 


GOLD  MEDAL  PHLOX,  12  finest  varieties  in 

cultivation,  10  -;    12  extra  fine,  7  6. 

MICHAELMAS    DAISIES,    12    very   finest 

varieties,  10/- ;  12  very  fine,  7/6.    All  free  for  cash  with  order. 
— H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nurseries.  Lewisham,  S.E.  13. 


RARE  AND  BEAUTIFUL  TREES  AND 

FLOWERING  SHRUBS  from  Chma,  Japan,  America, 
Siberia,  etc.  Catalogues  free.  —  ALDER  RITER  NURSERY, 
Iver  Heath,  Bucks. 


FLOWER   POTS.— 10  8in.,  10  6in.,  15  Sin. , 

15  4in.,  15  3in.,  complete,  packed  free,  10/0.  Illustrated  list 
of  pota,  saucers,  seed  and  cutting  pans,  seakale  and  rhubarb 
pota,  etc., free. — Thos.  Jeavons,  Potteries,  Brierlev  Hill. 


ROCK  —  HERBACEOUS  —  PRIMROSES, 

double  and    single,  etc.;    advice  given  on  remodelling    of 
gardens,  and  lists. — Hopkins,  Mere,  Shepperton. 


PERRY'S     NEW    IRIS,     BULB,    ALPINE 

and  Perennial  Catalogues  now  ready,  free. — Hardy  Plant 
Farm,  Ent<eld,  Middese.x. 


WM.   DUNCAN   TUCKER   &   SONS,   LTD., 

Lawrence  Road,  South  Tottenham,  N.  15. — Conservatories, 
Winter  Gardens,  Vineries,  Peach  Houses,  Portable  Build- 
ings, etc. 


SUTTON'S   GUIDE   AND   CATALOGUE   of 

Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  etc.,  for  1920,  is  now^published. 
AH  lovers  of  their  garden  should  secure  a  copy.    Contains 
over  250  coloured  and  black  and  white  illustrations  of  the 
best  varieties  of  flowers  and  vegetables. 


SUTTON  &  SONS,  THE  KING'S  SEEDSMEN,  EEADIXG 

NOW      IS     THE     TIME    TO     PLANT.— 

KELWAT  &  SON,  Tlie  lloyal  Horticulturists,  Langport. 
Somerset,  are  now  booking  orders  lor  their  Choice  Hardy 
Perennial  Plants.  Plant  a  COLOUE  BORDER  and  you  will 
be  able  to  enjoy  its  exquisite  beauty  for  many  years 
without  any  additional  expense  or  trouble. 

Send  Measurement  of  your  border. 
PiEonies,  Delphiuiums,  Phloxes,  and  other  beautiful  flowers 
included  in  their  Colour  Schemes,  which  provide  blooms  from 
early  Spring  to   late  Autumn. 

Write  NOW  to  the  Retail  Plant  Department, 

DOBBIE     &     CO,,      ROYAL     SEEDSMEN, 

Edinburgh,  will  send  a  copy  of  their  1920  CataloEruc  and 
Guide  to  Gardening  free,  if  this  Paper  is  mentioned. 

FIDLERS'  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  GARDEN 

SEED  GUIDE  AND  CATALOGUE  FOR  1920  IS  NOW 
READY,  and  a  copy  will  be  sent  post  free  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  post  card. — Write  at  once  to  FiDLER  &  Sons, 
Royal  Berkshire  Seed  Stores.  Reading. 

THE  GARDENS  OF  ITALY.   With  Historical 

and  Descriptive  Notes,  by  E.  Makch  PmLLiPPS. — A  re-issue 
of  this  book,  edited  and  thoroughly  revised,  with  copious 
additions  and  reproductions  of  valuable  old  plans,  by  Arthur 
T.  Bolton,  F.S.A.,  is  now  ready  ;  over  400  superb  illustrations. 
— An  illustrated  prospectus  of  this  sumptuous  work,  £3  3s. 
net,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application  to  the  Manager, 
Country  Life,  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  W.C.  2. 


HEATING     APPARATUS     FOR     GREEN- 

HOrSES,  VINERIES,  etc.,  supplied  with  various  arrange- 
ments of  pipes.  Vanguard,  conical,  sectional,  saddle  and 
coil  boilers.  Pipes,  Httings,  etc.  Illustrated  list  free. — 
Thos.  Je.avons,  Silver  Street  Works,  Brierley  Hill. 


POTATOES.— Kerr's  Seed  Potatoes  Excel. 

Grow  Kerr's  Pink.     Order  early.       Write  for  potato  liat.— 
Kerr  &  Co.,  63,  Queen  Street,  GLasgow. 


LAXTONS'    FRUIT    TREES,    Strawberries 

and  Small  Fruits.  New  List  for  1919,  containing  our  new 
plum  "  Early  Laxton,"  A.M.,  R.H.S.  and  other  new  fruits. 
Post  free.  Cultural  hints,  with  full  details  how  to  plant  and 
prune,  for  IJd.  postage. — Laxton  Beos.,  Bedford. 

CHOICE      NEW      CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 

Our  new  Cataloy:ue,  including  Splendid  Novelties  for  1920, 
and  best  older  varieties;  also  list  of  Best  Dahlias,  Pelar- 
goniums, etc.,  is  now  ready.  Post  free. — J.  W.  COLE  tit  SON", 
Clirysanthemum  Specialists,  Peterborough. 

HARDY  BORDER  CARNATIONS   AND 

PHLOX  from  a  cltoice  collection  of  100  varieties.  Send  for 
list. — Edwards,  216,  Maryvale  Road,  Bournville. 


250,000  HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS, 

from  2/- per  dozen.   FRUIT  TREES,  SHRUBS.   Descriptive 
Catalogue  Free. — F.  H.  Jones,  Churchfield,  Cradley,  Malvern. 


BRADBURY'S  SEEDS  SUCCEED— The  best 

that  experience  and  care  can  produce.  Established  over  50 
years.  Write  for  catalok'ue  TO-DAY.  AGENTS  WANTED. 
— S.  A.  Br.vdbury.  Seed  Grower.  Taunton. 


ALLOTMENT   ASSOCIATIONS.— Send  to  a 

OKCIWEU  and  get  BEST  TERMS.    Everything  in  vefctahle, 
riowcr  and  farm  seeds,     Try  our  SPECIAL  POTATO  ANI> 
GENERAL  FERTILIZER.    i:t/6    cwt.,    £12  10  0    tou.- 
S.  A.  Bradbury,  Wholesale  Seed  Grower,  Taunton. 

ROCKERY    PLANTS   SPECIALITY.— \\ritu 


for  descri)ition  list,  irre 
Birminubam. 


-Li;k.  1«,  Mordm  Road,  Stockforil 


BOX'S  BEGONIAS— Quality  and  Quantity 

— Seed,  sow  now,  Single,  Double,  Crispa,  Cristata,  p.icket. 
each  siction,  1/-,  1/fl,  2/6,  5;-;  Tubers  also  and  Olu.sinias. 
New  List  now  ready. — .TOHX  R.  Box,  Seed  Wareliousi-, 
Croydoiu _^ _^ 


BIRDS'    BATHS,   GARDEN    VASES,    SUN- 

DIALS,    NESTING    BO.XES.      Catalogue    (No.  4)    free.  - 
MooRTON,  i,  Thornton  .\ venue,  Chlswick. 
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S  U  T  T  O  N'S 
GARDEN  SEED 
CATALOGUE 

for  1920 

BS    NOW    READY 

This  most  inlerestinsr  Garden  Guide  contains 
over  250  beautiful  illustrations  in  "  colour " 
and  "  black  and  white, "  and  includes  also 
Cultural  Notes  on  Vegetables. 

THOSE  WHO  HAVE  NOT  RECEIVED  A 
COPY  SHOULD  SEND  THEIR  NAMES  AND 
ADDRESSES  AT  ONCE.  THE  ISSUE  BEING 
STRICTLY   LIMITED. 

As  railway  congestion  may  cause  delay  in  the 
delivery  of  consignments,  intending  purchasers  are 
recommended  to  post  their  orders  as  early  as  possible. 


MCtaityrit 


Clio 


THE     KING'S     SEEDSMEN, 
READING. 


Notes  from  Maidstone. 

We  read  a  great  deal  in  the 
press  about  the  HOUSING 
SCHEMES  and  wonder  when 
these  "  Castles  in  the  Air  "  are 
going  to  materialize,  which 
reminds  us  that  many  an  often 
ugly  inheritance  from  the  builder 
can  be  beautified  by  calling  to  our 
aid  the  artistic  capabilities  of  our 
many  Climbing  plants. 

Old  wal's  are  beautiful  in  them- 
selves, new  walls  are  not,  and  there 
is  no  need  to  wait  for  na  ure  to 
paint  her  harmonious  colourings 
on  them  when  we  can  invoke  l,er 
aid  in  another  direction 

The  Ampelopsis,  Jasmine, 
Pyrus  aurore,  orange  red, 
Forsythia  suspensa,  yellow, 
Buddleia  magnifica,  violet,  Kerria 
japonica,  yellow.  Chmatis  mon- 
lana,  ivhite,  and  other  climbers, 
are  all  waiting  for  the  call  to  come 
and  beautify  our  gardens. 

These  are  all  established  in 
pots,  price  2/6  each. 

George  Bimyatd  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
The  Royal  Nurseries, 

Maidstone. 


SEED   POTATOES 

Scotch  and  Yorkshire  Grown. 
ALL  THE  LEADING   VARIETIES 

No    better    stocks    obtainable. 


SEND     FOR     LtST. 


ISAAC  POAD  &  SONS,  LTD.. 

Seed      Potato    Merchants,    YORK 


FOR    FRUIT    TREES. 


Lime  Sulphur  Wash 

Guaranteed  Full  Strength. 
For  Winter  Washing   Fruit   Trees. 


ARSENATE     OF 
LEAD     PASTE 

Best    quality,      .\dheres   well    to    the  leaves.     The 

best    known    means   of  destroying    Caterpillars    on 

Trees  and  Bushes. 


Write  for  Price  List  to  the  Manufacturers : 

ACME  CHEMICAL  Co.,  Ltd., 

TONBRIDGE,    KENT. 
And  RIVER  STREET,  BOLTON,  LANGS. 


CARNATIONS 

PERPETUAL   FLOWERINQ. 
A  delightful  New  Year's  Gift. 

Enchantress,  pink.         Garcia,  crimson, 
rose.  Peerless,  cerise, 

white.       Mikado,     mauve, 
etc.  etc. 

Strong   Plants  in   Flowering  Pots,   3/-  each. 
1  dozen  in  variety        ...  ...  ...     34/6 

i  dozen         ,,  18/6 

AH    Carriage  Free  for   Cash. 

'  *rder  at  once,  slock  scarce. 

CTAIinClflM  "aby  Flower  Farm. 

■     IflUUCVIIl}   WILLASTON,  nr.  BIRKENHEAD 

Cultural  Guttle  Free  with  each  order. 


BENTLEY'S 

CONCENTRATED  ALKALI 

A  quick-acting  non-poisonous    winter    Wash 
for  fruit  trees  and  forest  trees  of  every  kind. 

One  tin  makes  32  gallons  of  Wash 


DOBBIES 

CATALOGUE  &  GUIDE  TO 
GARDENING. 

A  FREE  COPV 

]]ill  be  sent  to  anxmu 
interested  in  Gardening 
icho  makes  applicatior 
and  mentions  "  The  Gar- 
den." 

I30SSIS  &  CO., 

Royal  Seedsmen  and  Florists. 
EDINBURGH. 


1  to   5  tins 

8  tins 

12     „  ... 

20    .,  ... 

40    ,.  ... 


3/4  each. 
3/2      „ 
3/-      .. 
2/1  O  „ 
2/8      „ 


LM^IM 


Carriage  paid  on  7/6  orders  and  upwards. 
Sole  Manufacturers: 

JOSEPH     BENTLEY,     Ltd. 

Chemical   Works,   Barrow- on- Number,    HULL| 


Now  is  the  time  to  improve  your  Lawns 
for  next  year. 

ADVICE     BY    POST    FREE. 

State  condition  of  Lawn.     Subsoil. 
Mossy  or  weedy,  etc. 

Send   for  particulars  of 

SWARD    RESTORING   CO A1  POST, 
MOSS   KILLER,  LAWN   MANURE 

Wm.  Wood  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Wood  Green,  London 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS  are  still  the 
attraction  at  Kew,  where  there  are 
innumerable  varieties  in  the  Con- 
servatory and  also  in  the  Temperate 
House.  In  the  Conservatory  is  a 
beautiful  flowering  Acacia  baileyana,  which  climbs 
along  the  roof  of  the  house.  Other  attractions 
at  Kew  are  the  Begonias,  which  include  a  few  of 
the  Veitchian  hybrids,  such  as  Optima.  Acacias 
are  also  flowering  in  the  Temperate  House. 
Strelitzia  Regin^^  is  flowering  again.  There  is  a 
very  fine  flower  of  Strelitzia  kewensis  in  the 
Temperate  House.  An  attraction  outside  at 
present  is  the  Ilex  collection,  as  berries  are  numerous 
this  year. 

Windsor   Rose  Show. — At   the  annual   general 
meeting  of  the  Windsor,   Eton  and  District    Rose 
and    Horticultural    Society    held    recently    in    the 
Guildhall,     Windsor,     the     hon.     secretary 
read   a  letter  from  the  Keeper  of  the  Privy 
Purse,    in    which    it    was    stated    that    the 
King   would   have    pleasure    in   placing  the 
grounds  of    Windsor  Castle  at  the   disposal 
of    the    society    for    the    annual    show  on 
June  26  next.     The  society,  which  started 
in  a  very   small  way  at   the    Royal  Albert 
Institute,  is  now  one  of   the  largest  in  the 
provinces,  and   rosarians   in  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  look  forward  to  their  show. 
Flower  Show  Expenses. — In  connection 
with     the    report     of     the    Windsor     Rose 
Society  we  note  that  last   year's  show  was 
favoured   with  a  lovely   day,   and  a  record 
"gate"    was    obtained,    which    resulted    in 
the   substantial   sum   of   £109    being  netted 
by  the  hon.  treasurer.     But    for    this    piece 
of  luck,  and  the  kindness  of  some  generous 
friends,   the   society   would   have   had   con- 
siderable    difficulty     in    making  both  ends        , 
meet.     The  cost   of  the  erection    of    tents, 
of    Government   tax,    and    the    expense    of 
all    kinds    of     labour,     are    serious    items 
nowadays,    and   societies   of    all    kinds    are        , 
faced    with  difficult  problems. 
Royal  Counties  Show  at  Reading. — The 

Royal     Counties    Agricultural    Society    have 
accepted     an      invitation      to      hold      their 
meeting     and       show       at       Reading     on         1. 
June    2    to    5,    and    a    meeting    was    held         i 
recently    in    the    Town   Hall,    Reading,   to         , 
decide   on  the  arrangements.       Lord   North-         1 
brook,    chairman    of     the    council     of     the         [ 
society,    said    the    question    of    holding     a         ^ 
show     had     been     the     subject     of     much         ' 
anxious     thought,     but     his     feeling     had 
always    been    that    it    was    now   or   never. 
Mr.    W.   Howard   Palmer   had  consented  to 
be  president  for  the  ensuing  year.     A  strong 
local    committee    was    appointed    to    carry 
out  the  arrangements,  Mr.   Leonard    Sutton 


being  chosen  as  chairman.  I  he  Mavor,  Dr.  G.  S. 
Abram,  mentioned  that  about  £2,000  would  be 
necessary  to  meet  expenses,  and  towards  this 
over  £760   has  been  subscribed. 

Trachelosperraum  jasminoides. — Hitherto  this 
beautiful  evergreen  climbing  shrub  has  been 
treated  as  a  greenhouse  plant,  but  of  late  years 
it  has  found  a  place  in  several  open  gardens  in 
the  South  of  England,  where  it  has  proved  to  be 
hardy.  A  sturdy  plant  is  on  the  west  wall  at 
Gravetye,  which  was  heavily  laden  with  its 
sweet-scented  white  flowers  last  year.  There 
is  another  and  very  vigorous  kind  growing  on 
the  south  front,  and  although  its  flowers  and 
leaves  are  much  smaller,  it  is  quite  as  enduring 
and  a  very  elegant  plant. 

Tits  in   the    Fruit    Garden. — No  doubt  they 

are    valuable    helpers    in     the    spring,     but    they 


RHODODENDRON  MICRANTHUM. 


are  deadly  enemies  in  the  autumn.  I  have 
to  net  nearly  all  my  Pt-ars,  especially  the  best 
kinds,  or  not  one  would  escape.  They  will  get 
on  a  tree  of  Doyenne  or  Beurre  Hardy  and 
take  one  mouthful  out  of  every  Pear,  and 
the  Pear  is  spoilt.  The  same  with  the  best 
quality  Apples  —  fine  coloured  Cox  especially. 
— G.  H. 

The  Winter  Sweet  (Chimonanthus  fragrans). — 
A  few  flowering  sprays  of  this  shrub  are  suflScient 
to  add  fragrance  to  an  ordinary-sized  dwelling- 
room  ;  therefore  it  is  very  useful  for  cutting  in 
mid-winter  to  mix  with  foliage  of  the  Myrtle, 
Mahonia  or  Ivy,  when  flowers  are  scarce.  Although 
usually  grown  against  walls,  the  type  fcrms 
shapely  bushes  4  feet  or  more  high  in  the  open 
ground,  and  wlien  in  good  loamy  soil  in  a  position 
exposed  to  full  sun  it  may  be  expected  to  produce 
its  pale  yellow  and  purplish  flowers  as  freely 
as  when  grown  against  a  wall.  The  variety 
grandiflora,  whicn  is  recognised  by  its  larger 
flowers  with  golden  petals,  is  not  so  well 
adapted  for  the  open  ground  and  is  more 
satisfactory  when  planted  against  a  wall 
with  a  south  or  west  aspect. 
Rhododendron  mieranthum.— This  is  a 

very  distinct  and  useful  Rhododendron 
native  of  North  and  Central  China.  It  was 
first  introduced  to  cultivation  in  rgoi  from 
Western  Hupeh  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson,  and 
it  is  figiu-ed  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  tab. 
8198.  Growing  in  the  garden  it  can  be,  and 
is,  frequently  mistaken  for  the  Labrador 
Tea,  Ledum  latifoliimi.  Closer  examination 
soon  reveals  differences,  the  most  impor- 
tant bting  the  five  petals  of  the  corolla 
m  the  Labrador  Tea  and  the  united  corolla 
"f  the  Rhododendron.  Eventually  also  R. 
mieranthum  becomes  a  much  bigger  plant, 
at  least  5  feet  to  6  feet  in  height.  It  is  a 
very  good-natured  plant  in  the  garden,  is 
readily  raised  from  seed,  grows,  flowers  and 
produces  seeds  freely.  An  evergreen  with 
narrow  leaves  up  to  li  inches  long  and  half 
,m  inch  wide,  the  accompanying  illustration 
affords  a  good  idea  of  the  arrangement  of 
1  he  small  white  flowfrs,  half  an  inch  across, 
which  are  freely  borne  in  a  short  terminal 
raceme.  The  flowering  season  extends  from 
.May  to  July. 

The  Nankeen  Lily.— The  illustration  on 
the  front  cover  depicts  a  wonderful  display 
nf  blooms  of  this  delightful  Lily  in  Miss 
Willmott's  interesting  garden  at  Warley 
Place.  The  flowers,  which  are  yellow  tinged 
with  dull  red,  are  very  beautiful.  This 
Lily  attains  a  height  of  6  feet  to  7  feet.  It 
is  very  easy  to  grow,  thrives  in  ordinary 
soil,  and  is  a  Lily  which'  does  rem.arkably 
well  in  the  London  area. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

The    Editor    is    not    responsible    for    the   opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 


APPLE  J^  WORCESTER     PEARMAIN. 

A  DAILY  demonstrated  fact,  "  E.  M.,"  and 
you  will  receive  a  commercial  backing  from 
all  orchardists  and  Apple-growers  throughout 
the  country,  viz.,  Worcester  Pearmain  is  the 
most  remimerative  Apple  gT0'v\'n,  generally  gathered 
for  market  and  sent  direct  from  the  trees,  bringing 
back  good  returns  with  little  trouble.  Certainly, 
the  tree  does  not  make  a  robust  branch,  never- 
theless it  usually  crops,  and  the  tree  carries 
healthy  foliage  and  flowers.  The  remark  of 
"  E.  M."  regarding  silver  leaf  can  be  heartily 
endorsed,  as  my  vocation  is  one  of 
daily  \'isiting  orchards  and  advising 
on  branches  of  pomology,  and  it  is 
truth  to  say  I  have  never  seen  a 
tree  of  this  particular  sort  attacked. 
To  anyone  who  has  studied  affinity 
pollinators  it  is  well  known  that 
Worcester  Pearmain  is  a  splendid 
factor  for  tliis  purpose  ;  especially 
should  the  variety  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  be  on  the  eastward  of  it. 
The  so-called  capricious  sort  seldom 
fails  if  Worcester  Pearmain  is  west- 
ward of  it,  a  fact  worth  remem- 
bering. A  pergola  of  cordons  in  a 
rectory  garden  not  a  mile  from 
where  I  write  has  never  failed  the 
owner  the  past  fifteen  years,  the 
arrangement  being  Worcester  Pear- 
main westward.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin 
eastward.  Re  this  arrangement,  I 
can  prove  many  cases  where  it  has 
proved  a  great  success,  while  good 
crops  are  yearly  taken  from  the 
trees.  The  sale  of  trees  of  Worcester 
Pearmain,  bush  or  standard,  is  right 
on  top  ;  therefore,  someone  must 
relish  the  flavour  of  its  fruits, 
whether  first  class  or  indiiierent  to 
the  palate.  Here  again  "  E.  M." 
scores ;  and  so  to  end  of  Time 
some  will  prefer  Leeks  and  others 
Onions.  T'were  ever  thus.  — 
George  Lovelock. 

HYDRANGEA     HORTEXSL\. 

npHIS  grand  shrub  is  hardy  in  the 
open  almost  anywhere  south 
of  a  line  of  latitude  rtinning 
tlirough  the  middle  of  Sussex,  but 
elsewhere  it  is  safest  to  plant  it 
where  the  roots  and  crowns  may 
have  some  degree  of  warmth  and 
comfort.  The  illustration  shows  one 
growing  against  a  greenhouse  in 
south-west  Surrey,  where  without 
other  protection  it  is  every  year  loaded  with 
bloom.  In  some  parts  of  Sussex,  where  the  soil 
is  loamy  and  ferruginous,  it  is  of  a  beautiful  blue 
colour,  as  it  is  also  in  Wales  in  slaty  soils.  Here 
it  is  normally  pink,  but  we  get  it  more  or  less  blue 
by  mulchings  of  rusty  iron  borings  and  occasional 
applications  of  pounded  slate. — G.  J. 

IRIS    RECOLLECTIONS. 

nPHE  article  on  "  Irises  at  Clandon  Park  "  recalls 
my  visit  to  Glasnevin  last  June.  Round  the 
Iris  pool  there  was  an  exceptionally  good  form 
of  white  Iris  sibirica,  which  I  was  told  was  called 
"  Ellis's  White,"  and  which  was  a  better 
thing  than  Snow  Queen.  One  of  the  bluest 
of    this   heatitiful  race  is  known  as  Perrv's  Blue. 


Atrocoerulea  (T.  Smith,  NewTy)  is  a  rich  deep  blue, 
and  Azurea  and  Mrs.  Edward  Sander  are  paler 
and  more  mauve  forms  of  Perry's  Blue.  May  I 
also  say  a  word  on  behalf  of  the  exquisite  Iris 
Cengialti,  which,  according  to  Dykes  ("  Iris," 
Present-day  Gardening  Series,  pages  39-40), 
seems  frequently  to  be  used  for  producing  hybrids 
with  pallida,  but  which  has  enough  charms  and 
to  spare  for  anyone  to  grow  it  for  itself.  It  is  a 
plant  of  about  18  inches  in  height,  with  slender 
stems  which  bear  rich  deep  purple  self-coloured 
flowers,  in  their  general  appearance  more  after 
the  Spanish  than  the  so-called  "  German " 
type  and  form,  and  with  most  graceful  green 
drooping  foliage.  Another  striking  species  that 
I  saw  at  Glasnevin  is  the  new  Chinese  Forrestii, 
which,  if  I  have  carried  the  colotir  rightly  in  my 
mind's  eye,  is  an  almost  self  pale  maize  yellow. 


HYDRANGE.\     HORTEXSIA     OUT     OF     DOORS     IX     SURREY 


with  Standards  like  half  a  canoe  paddle,  and  rather 
drooping  looking  and  somewhat  reflexed  falls, 
darker  at  the  top  and  marked  with  dark  lines. 
I  saw  it  in  two  or  three  places,  and  each  time  its 
colour  aiTested  my  attention  as  something  alto- 
gether out  of  the  ordinary  run  in  these  Irises. 
As  to  whether  I  liked  it  or  not,  that  is  a  point 
upon  which  my  mind  is  still  not  made  up.  All 
the  same,  I  would  certainly  go  for  it  were  I  a 
hybridist  on  account  of  the  possibilities  which 
it  seems  to  open  up.  I  also  saw  the  new  Chryso- 
graphes,  an  introduction  of  Wilson's  from  China. 
It  has  wonderfully  rich-coloured  flowers.  Some 
were  deep  blue  purple  and  others  deep  red  purple, 
and  in  each  case  they  were  marked  with  ccn- 
spicuous  golden  lines  on  the  long  falls.     It  may  be 


heresy  to  say  so,  but  give  me  the  older  Cengialli 
and  China  may  keep  her  Chrysographes. — Joseph 
Jacob. 

IN     NATURES     GARDEN. 

"  Alone  upon  the  Mountain  side. 
Amid  the  Heather,   Fern  and  Rushes, 
An  artist  sits  quite  satisiicd 
Alone,  upon  the  Mountain  side. 
Next  year  he  comes  and  brings  a  bride  ; 
They  quite  forget  the  paints  and  brushes 
Alone  upon  the  Motmtain  side, 
Amid  the  Heather,  Fern  and  Rushes." 

TT  is  customary  in  the  larger  gardens  of  Japan 
to  introduce  some  celebrated  natural  scene 
or  view-point,  or  imitate  some  favotu'ite  and  well 
loved  place.  When  the  tenderest  human  associa- 
tions have  cast  a  spell  over  a 
scene,  what  wonder  that  a  strong 
desire  compels  us  to  reproduce  it  and 
boldly  create,  it  may  be,  a  little 
northern  motmtain  picture  with,the 
music  of  a  splashing  rock-strewTi 
stream  to  enchant  both  ear  and 
eye,  all  the  more  precious  when 
placed  in  our  flat  southern  cotmtry, 
with  its  smooth  and  level  pastures 
.md  tranquil  waters.  —  H.  H. 
W.\RNER.   Pant-Einion,  Herts. 

GARDEN     PLUMS. 

T  W.AS  glad  to  read  in  your  issue 
of  December  13,  page  58S, 
yu.  Edwin  Beckett's  appreciation 
of  that  fine  old  dessert  Plum, 
Cce's  Golden  Drop.  It  has  been 
one  of  my  favourites  for  half  a 
century.  There  is  another  good 
quality  it  possesses  in  addition 
to  those  mentioned  by  Mr.  Beckett, 
and  that  is  the  vigour  and  grand 
constitution  of  the  tree.  I  have 
eaten  many  a  fruit  from  a  tree 
planted  by  my  great-grandfather 
at  Hoddesdon.  They  have  not 
infrequently  appeared  on  the 
dessert  table  Christmas  Day.  The 
fruits  were  carefully  gathered  or  cut 
from  the  tree  with  long  stalks  and 
tied  to  hooks  in  my  grandmother's 
store  room.  I  well  remember  help- 
ing her  to  make  little  tissue  paper 
bags  to  suspend  under  the  fruits 
in  case  they  shoiUd  fall  from  the 
stalks  where  they  hung.  Shrivelled 
they  might  become,  but  luscious 
they  remained. — H.  H.  W. 

ENGLISH     PLANT     NAMES. 

T  HAVE  read  the  controversy 
on   plant   names    with  interest. 

In  our  old  Surbiton  garden 
there  were  many  plants  I  never  saw  elsewhere 
then-a-days,  so  I  invented  names  for  them,  such 
as  Honey  Ball  Tree  (Buddleia  globosa).  Golden 
Balls  (Forsythia)  and  Tissue  Paper  Flowers  (Rock 
Cistus).  When  a  child  I  greatly  envied  Adam, 
who  was  allowed  to  name  everything.  I  do  not 
believe  he  was  so  bad  as  modern  florists  (though 
he,  too,  was  a  gardener).  He  was  weak,  we  know, 
but  not  deliberately  cruel ;  and  I  feel  sure  he 
did  not  call  dear  little  flowers  such  names  as 
Phacelia  campanularia  and  Cereo  stygmata. 
(I  speak  feelingly  on  this  subject,  and  so  would  you, 
if  you  had  to  sign  a  thurteen-syllabled  string  of 
names  in  your  ration  books !)  But  it  seems 
futile  to  try  to  alter  accepted  names,  as  a  rule. 
Who    calls    Jerusalem    Artichokes,     Sun    Roots  ? 
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Wliere  changes  have  been  made,  within  my  riccil- 
leciion,  I  scarcely  think  they  can  be  calUd 
improvcmeiils.  I  regret  the  banishment  of  Snap- 
dragon, Sweet  William,  Sweet  Sultan  and 
Canterbury  Bells,  and  their  replacement  by 
Antirrhinum  (which  I  never  can  remember  how 
to  spell),  Dianthus  barbatus,  Centaurca  moschata 
and  Campanula  iMedium.  Sseing  Campanula 
p\Tamidalis  much  vaunted  under  its  Latin  name, 
and  being  unacquainted  with  it,  I  raised  some  from 
seed,  and  when  it  came  into  blossom,  proudly 
brought  the  pot  in  to  show  my  mother,  who, 
looking  over  her  spectacles,  said,  "  La,  child " 
(I  was  over  forty),  "  your  great-grandmother 
used  to  grow  that  at  Bethnal  Green.  It's  a 
Cltimney  Bellflower."  I  did  feel  crushed, — 
AxNE  Amateur. 

NF.W  ZEALAND   PLANTS  ESTABLISHED 

IN   ENGLAND. 

T  WAS  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Bowles'  notes  on 
Holieria  populuea  in  The  Garden  of  Septem- 
ber 20  last,  and  to  know  that  another  New  Zealand 
native  is  established  in  England.  The  name 
Hoheria  is  a  latinisation  of  the  Maori  name 
Houhere,  by  which  it  is  generally  known  in  the 
Xorth  Island.  It  is  often  called  by  the  settlers 
Lacebark  or  Ribbonwood,  on  account  of  the 
appearance  of  the  bark,  which  by  soaking  and 
exposure  to  the  weather  separates  info  several  thin 
layers,  of  which  hats  and  small  baskets,  may  be 
made.  It  is  a  popular  slirub  here,  though,  unfortu- 
nately, rather  subject  to  attack  by  borers.  The 
flowers  are  very  attractive  to  bees.  In  addition  to 
Hoheria  I  have  noticed  in  your  columns  mention 
of  several  other  New  Zealand  staubs  and  plants, 
including  Ti-tree  (Leptospermum),  Flax  (Phor- 
mium)  and  others,  but  I  have  never  come  across 
any  mention  of  the  Puka  (Meryta  Sinclairii). 
I  should  like  to  know  if  any  of  your  readers  have 
iiad  any  experience  of  this  handsome  slirub  or 
small  tree.  Though  rather  suscsptible  to  frost, 
it  stands  wind  and  salt  water  well,  being  native 
of  a  group  of  small  islands  off  the  coast  North  of 
Auckland,  and  should,  I  think,  succeed  on  your 
Soutliern  Coast.  Its  umbrella-like  habit  of 
Rrowth  and  large  leaves  provide  a  perfect  shade 
in  hot  weather.  It  grows  easily  from  seed,  and 
may  also  be  propagated  from  cuttings. — A.  E. 
Grindrod,  Box  1559,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

CURTIS'S     "BOTANICAL     MAGAZINE." 

TN  reply  to  Mr.  H.  S.  Thompson,  in  The  Garden, 
December  6,  page  576,  the  plate  of  Antirrhinum 
alpinum  is  207,  but  te.xt  is  205  ;  this  has  been  inter- 
changed with  Dianthus  barbatus,  text  207,  plate 
205.  This  kind  of  error  occurs  several  times  in  the 
early  volumes.  In  respect  of  the  various  dates  on 
title  pages,  I  have  lately  examined  several  sets  of 
early  volumes  and  find  in  an  original  set,  the  title 
page  of  Vol.  I  is  dated  1787.  It  does  not  mention 
the  author  or  number  of  volume,  and  is  differenth' 
set  out  and  worded  to  the  subsequent  title  pages, 
but  states  at  bottom  "  Printed  for  W.  Curtis,  etc." 
The  dates  on  title  pages  of  an  original  issue  are 
in  the  order  1787,  1788,  1790,  etc.,  there  are  two 
1794  ;  in  another  set  the  dates  are  exactly  the 
same,  but  in  a  short  original  set.  Vol.  I  is  1790. 
In  the  set  of  forty-five  volumes  which  are  evidently 
reprints,  Vol.  I  is  1793,  1796,  I797,  I795,  and  the 
rest  extremely  irregular.  Then,  following  a  dedi- 
cation to  Mrs.  Montagu  Burgoyne,  comes  a  Preface. 
Plates  r  to  6  are  dated  1786,  7  is  1787,  8  is  1786,  9 
to  II  are  1787,  12  no  date,  quite  irregular.  Plate  22, 
printed  in  green,  has  no  inscription  at  all,  and  Vol. 
II  has  thirty-five  plates  without  a  date  ;  probably 
these  plates  were  engraved  before  the  work  was  first 
published.  With  Plate  69  and  after  the  dates  are 
fairly  regular  and  plates  fully  dated.   In  all  the  copies 


1  have  seen,  the  first  six  volumes  of  the  fii'St  edition 
plates  are  printed  on  thick  laid  paper,  ribbed  ;  on 
looking  through,  vertical  lines  are  seeji  about  an 
inch  apart,  and  horizontal  lines,  close  together, 
with  sometimes  a  water-mark  of  a  Fleur  de  Lys 
and  makers'  initials,  but  after  Vol.  VI,  the  paper  is 
always  wove  paper.  I  have  not  found  any  water- 
mark on  this  until  about  1810.  I  found  in  a  set  of 
forty-five  volumes,  arranged  alphabetically,  all 
the  early  plates  on  wove  paper  water-marked 
with  a  date  in  some  plates  as  follows:  Plate  i, 
on  white  wove  paper  ;  plate  4,  water-mark  1813  ; 
plate  16,  watermark,  1813;  plate  69,  1812,  and 
many  others  showing  they  were  reprinted  several 
times,  but  the  date  on  the  plate  is  never  altered  ; 
the  plates  may  have  been  retouched,  but  all  detail 
is  the  same  as  the  original  issue,  but  the  colouring 
is  different.  In  the  early  volumes  the  colours  of 
some  plates  have  blackened,  especially  scarlets, 
orange,  some  yellows,  and  white,  in  body  colour, 
the  white  being  flake  white  or  lead  carbonate 
turns  black  owing  to  sulphur  fumes.  I  find  these 
may  be  restored  by  painting  carefully  with  a  solu- 
tion of  pero.xide  of  hydrogen,  made  alkaline,  not 
too  strong  ;  it  rather  quickly  destroys  the  brushes. 
There    was    an    engraved    portrait     of      William 


Curtis  issued  with  the  general  index,  sometimes 
foxuid  in  Vol.  I  as  frontispiece.  General  indices 
were  issued  to  ten  volumes,  twenty  volumes, 
forty-two  volumes,  etc.  In  Vol.  XXX,  near  the 
end,  there  is  a  leaflet  explaining  a  curious  contro- 
versy between  the  artists  Sowerby  and  S.  Edwards, 
the  latter  having  a  grievance,  that  sufficient  credit 
had  not  been  given  him,  in  regard  to  the  number 
of  drawings  made  by  him,  compared  to  Sowerby's. 
It  states  that  of  upwards  of  1,200  figures  only 
sixty-seven  were  drawn  by  Sowerby.  In 
Vol.  XXXIII  is  another  notice  giving  a  further 
statement.  There  was  a  large  paper  set  of  part 
of  the  series  1845-51  issued  (cliiefly  plants  grown 
at  Kew)  ;  490  coloured  plates,  seven  volumes  4to, 
only  twenty-five  copies  issued,  at  £4  4s.  per  volume  ; 
plates  extra  coloiu-ed,  thick  paper  unfolded.  (I 
saw  a  copy  of  this  edition  de  luxe  in  an  old  catalogue 
— 1854 — at  £7  7s.  the  set.)  There  is  a  short 
account  of  the  Botanical  Magazine  in  "  Pot  Pourri 
from  a  Surrey  Garden "  ;  also  in  Hazlett's 
"  Gleanings  from  Old  Garden  Literature." 

In  a  back  number  of  the"  Outlook,"  there  was  a 
very  interesting  article  on  Curtis's  Botanical 
Magazine,  by  the  Hon.  Evelyn  Cecil,  April  22, 
1905. — R.  S.  C. 


NOTES    FROM    THE    RIVIERA 


By    EDWARD    H.    WOODALL. 


THE  brilliant  red  fruits  of  the  Diospyros 
or  Kaki  are  now  much  in  evidence. 
Few  things  are  more  striking  than  a 
tree  of  Diospyros  Costata  in  full  fruit, 
and  if  only  the  birds  and  the  rats  would 
leave   them  alone  we  should  enjoy  the  show  for 


J'ERSIMMON     (DIOSPYROS     KAKI). 

{About  one-third  natural  size.)     It  is  frequently  seen 

in  fruiterers'  shop  windows  at  lliis  season. 

many  weeks,  as  this  variety  is  perhaps  the  latest 
of  all.  It  certainly  is  the  most  beautiful  in 
colouring,  with  its  rose  red  flush  and  delicate 
bloom  that  prevents  it  being  too  gaudy  ;  while 
its  flavour,  when  kept  to  the  right  moment,  is 
particularly  rich  and  Apricot-like.  It  is  always 
amusing  to  see  the  alarm  with  which  a  new-comer 
tackles  so  showy  a  fruit,  and  the  way  in  which 
they  invariably  "  go "  for  the  creamy  white 
pith  which  surrounds  the  core,  that  being  just 
the  piece  that  should  not  be  eaten  !  The  face  of 
alarm  when  the  astringency  of  this  little  pithy 
part  is  realised,  however,  is  soon  changed  to  cheerful 
smiles  when  this  is  put  aside,  and  the  luscious 
flesh,  that  reminds  many  folk  of  Apricot  jam,  is 
in  the  mouth.  But  let  no  one  venture  to  eat 
a  Kaki  while  the  flesli  is  hard,  or  they  will  say 
something  like  a  good  lady  once  wrote  to 
me  after  I  had  rashly  sent  her  a  basket  of  Kaki  : 
"  They  looked  so  beautiful  and  so  like  magnificent 


Tomatoes,  that  I  ate  one  sliced  with  some  cold 
mutton  at  lunch,  and  thought  it  horrid !  "  She 
changed  her  opinion  so  entirely  after  proper 
waiting  and  tasting  that  I  had  to  send  her  a  box 
weekly  as  long  as  the  fruit  lasted  !  One  thing 
also  is  needfid  ;  the  fruit  must  be  kept  in  a  warm 
cupboard  :  in  a  cold  cellar  or  fruit-room  it  never 
ripens  properly.  I  much  regret  that  war  con- 
ditions prevent  this  fruit  being  popularised  in 
England. 

Even  on  this  coast  the  cold  weather  of  the 
last  week  in  October  lasted  till  quite  the  middle 
of  November  and  greatly  checked  the  winter- 
blooming  Roses.  Florists,  I  fear,  can  never  hope 
to  send  the  clean,  long-stemmed  blooms  that 
are  demanded  by  buyers,  and  their  loss  will  be 
great  tliis  Cliristmas-tide.  For  the  \illa  garden 
a  few  sorts  like  General  Schablikine,  Peace,  Warrior 
and  the  beautiful  Georges  Schwartz  are  tolerably 
good  ;  but  unless  unusually  warm  weather  sets  in, 
there  can  be  no  succession  as  in  ordinary  seasons. 

Dahlia  imperialis,  which  is  usually  the  reigning 
beauty  of  November,  had  not  a  flower  ex- 
panded until  December  ;  it  was  curiously  late 
and  I  notice  that  the  popular  Acacia  poda- 
lyrijefolia,  which  should  now  be  shaking  out  its 
fluffy  balls  of  flower,  seems  quite  at  a  standstill, 
like  the  Clirysanthemums  of  a  month  ago. 
Extremes  of  heat  and  cold  following  closely  on 
each  other  have  had  a  very  marked  effect  on 
gardens  on  tliis  coast. 

Clematis  balearica  is  now  in  much  beauty. 
I  prefer  it  to  Clematis  cirrhosa,  which  is  so  like 
it,  but  has  no  purple  spotting  inside  and  is  a 
smaller  flower  altogether  ;  but  they  are  both 
very  delightful  at  this  season,  when  the  flowers 
contrast  so  well  with  the  brilliant  autumn 
colotu-ing  of  the  Terebinths  and  Venetian  Sumachs 
that  are  only  now  losing  their  leaves.  On  the 
hills  the  delightful  Erica  multiflora  is  a  joy  to 
behold  where  away  from  a  public  road  ;  it  is  so 
much  plucked  for  market  purposes  I  almost  fear 
that  in  the  course  of,  say,  ten  years  more  it  will 
have  almost  disappeared,  as  so  many  fair  wild 
flowers  have  already  done.  We  need  here  some 
"reserves,"  such  as  are  already  being  formed  in 
Switzerland. 
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NATURE'S    FROST    FIRES 


By 


S  O  M  E  R  S  ." 


"  F  ■  ^HE  air  burns  frore,  and  cold  performs 
I  the  effect  of  fire,"  says  Milton  some- 
I  where,  with  the  insight  of  the  poet, 
I  if  not  of  the  man  of  science.  Shakes- 
J^  peare  also  would  seem  to  imply  that 
extremes  of  temperature  meet,  since  he  makes  it 
equal  purgatory  for  the  "  delighted  spirit  to  bathe 
in  fiery  floods  or  to  reside  in  thrilling  regions  of 
thick-ribbed  ice."  Poets  I  suppose,  if  they  are 
poets,  speak  the  truth,  and  the  fieriness  of  frost 
is  a  truth  which  we  can  all  of  us  confirm  more  or 
less  from  our  own  experienc3,  for  have  not  all 
seen  things  so  seared  by  frost  that,  had  we  not 
known  the  agency,  we  should  have  said  surely 
a  fire  had  passed  that  way.  It  would  even  seem 
sometimes  as  if  frost  had  the  maturing 
and  ripening  effect  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  credit  exclusively  to  sun-heat. 
I  know  housewives  who  will  not  allow  a 
Borecole  or  Parsnip  to  enter  their 
kitchen  till  it  has  felt  the  mellowing 
touch  of  frost  ;  and  I  suspect,  though  I 
do  not  af&rm,  that  some  fruits  also, 
certain  Apples  and  Pears  for  instance, 
require  the  discipline  of  frost  to  bring 
them  to  their  true  bouquet.  As  for  our 
Dahlias,  we  knew  very  well,  of  course, 
what  had  blackened  them,  though,  to 
look  at  them,  you  might  have  supposed 
they  had  been  on  the  edge  of  a  forest 
fire.  Ugly  objects  they  were  in  all  con- 
science on  the  morning  which  followed 
the  evening  when  they  had  looked  so 
gay,  and  so  we  hastened  to  clear  them 
away  out  of  sight  as  quickly  as  might  be. 
"  I  tell  you  what,  Christopher,"  said 
I  as  we  hacked  away  at  the  reedy 
stems,  "  I  have  done  with  Dahlias  ! 
No  more  Dahlias  for  me  !  These  are 
the  last  you  will  see  in  this  garden 
while  I  have  any  say  in  it.  Am  I  to  go 
hunting  feverishly  after  Archangel  mats, 
these  fine  October  evenings,  to  protect 
things  that  cannot  stand  a  degree  or 
two  of  frost  ?  No,  thanks — my  nervous 
system  won't  stand  it.  And  when  a 
man  ought  to  be  enjoying  his  ease 
and  complete  peacs  of  mind  in  his 
garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day  !  No,  no 
more  Dahlias  for  me.  The  nervous  strain 
is  too  great.  I'll  grow  Michaelmas 
Daisies  instead.     Daisies  are  good  enough  ^^ 

for  me." 

To  which  renunciation  Cliristopher  paid 
a  respectful  if  somewhat  tepid  attention,  making 
less,  I  must  say,  of  the  nerve-strain  involved 
than  seemed  to  me  to  be  quite  sympathetic. 
He  had  no  doubt  I  was  right.  Dahlias  were 
bothersome  things,  and  that  was  a  fact.  He 
dared  say  Michaelmas  Daisies  would  be  better, 
as  being  less  susceptible  to  frost.  But,  after  all, 
what  a  flower  a  fine  Collarette  was  |^a  really 
"  classy "  Collarette,  of  course,  I  was  to  under- 
stand he  meant.  That  Princess  of  Trebizond, 
for  instance  !  Had  I  perhaps  remarked  the 
Princess  of  Trebizond  the  night  before,  with  the 
sun  upon  it  ?  Wasn't  it  a  stunner  ?  (That  was 
what  he  asked  me  about  the  Princess  of  Trebizond — 
"vhether  it  wasn't  a  "  stunner.")  So  prettily 
shaped  and  that — just  like  a  star  didn't  I  know — 
and  with  that  pretty  white  frill  and  all  !  And 
the  colour  of  it  !  Oh  gracious,  what  colours  ! 
Yellow  and  pink  and  crimson,  all  blazing  like — 
upon  his  word  he  didn't  know  what  they  blazed 
jjlje — blazed   like   blazes,    they   did  !     ("  Like   the 


sky,"  I  ventured  to  suggest,  "  when  the  sun  sets 
behind  the  Big  Elm,  by  Pritchard's  hayrick," 
which  similitude  Clu-istopher  accepted,  but  with 
a  crrtain  frigidity.)  Yes,  like  that,  just  like  the 
sky  on  fire,  as  you  might  say.  But,  after  all. 
Dahlias  were  a  bother — no  two  ways  about  it. 
He  dared  say  Michaelmas  Daisies  would  be  better. 
Anyhow,  Daisies  wouldn't  throw  up  the  sponge 
for  a  little  frost — would  they  ? 

From  wliich  I  inferred  that  Christopher's  heart 
was  in  the  wheelbarrow  there  with  the  frost-bitten 
flowers,  and  that,  however  sick  of  Dahlias  I  might 
be,  he  was  ready  to  give  them  another  chance. 
So  we  wheeled  our  blackened  Dahlias  to  the 
rubbish-fh-e,  then  smouldering  in  the  poultry-yard 


KFOIL    AND    ROLTKSFRAY    ARE    BEAUTIFL'L    ALL 
YEAR    ROUND, 

— that  is  to  say,  Clu-istopher  wheeled  and  I  pre- 
ceded the  wheelbarrow.  But  not  a  dozen  steps 
had  we  gone  when,  with  one  simultaneous  impulse, 
we  "  downed "  the  wheelbarrow  in  front  of  our 
Cotoneaster  horizontalis — a  most  unworkmanlike 
proceeding  on  our  part,  but  what  could  we  do 
confronted  with  a  miracle  ?  For  the  bush  was 
on  fire — ncc  tanten  consumebatur . 

"  Last  night's  snap  has  not  done  the  Cotoneaster 
much  harm  arsVliow,"  said  I. 

"  Improved  it,  hasn't  it  ?  "  said  Cliristopher. 
"  It's  lovelier  than  ever  !  " 

But  I  don't  loiow  about  that.  As  I  saw  the 
slirub  on  the  previous  day,  it  was  as  beautiful, 
I  thought,  as  it  well  could  be.  It  grows,  facing 
the  west,  in  a  bay  formed  by  two  buttresses  of  the 
greenhouse  wall — grows  to  it  as  well  as  in  it, 
snuggling  into  the  corners  and  nosing  along  the 
masonry  as  if  it  loved  the  smell  of  bricks.  Not 
that  it  is  a  flat  slirub,  like  C.  microphylla.  On 
the  contrary,  its  fans  radiate  at  every  degree  of 


splay  and  angle.  For  my  part,  I  don't  much 
affect  fans  as  a  form  of  mural  decoration,  that 
being  a  taste  which  I  was  born  lacking  and  have 
not  since  acquired  ;  but  if  I  could  only  arrange 
fans  on  my  walls  as  the  Cotoneaster  arranges 
its  branches  on  the  wall  and  buttresses  of  the 
greenhouse,  I  would  buy  a  bushel  of  fans  forthwith 
and  hang  them  on  the  walls  of  the  room  I  most 
inhabit,  where  every  day  I  might  turn  my  eyes 
to  look  at  them.  A  princess  might  carry  a 
Cotoneaster  fan  on  her  marriage  day,  and  very 
likely  princesses  do  in  Japan.  Our  shrub,  I  may 
say,  is  a  famous  "  berrier."  Indeed,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  upon  it  any  space  where  a  berry 
could  be  added  with  advantage ;  so  that  tlie 
ribs  of  the  fans  are  outlined  in  scarlet,  the  inter- 
stices being  filled  with  pleated  flakes  of  jade. 
So  it  was  yesterday,  that  is  to  say  ;  but  what 
yesterday  was  a  contrasting  scheme  of  scarlet 
and  jade,  is  to-day,  thanks  to  the  mellowing 
frost,  a  harmony  of  scarlet  and  mahogany. 
So  instantaneous  are  the  dyeing  processes 
of  Nature — she  has  only  to  press  a  button 
and  what  last  night  was  jade  is  this  morn- 
ing brown  lacquer.  Christopher  seems  to 
prefer  the  brown  leaf  to  the  green.  For 
myself,  I  cannot  decide :  I  think  I 
prefer  either  when  the  other  is  not  there. 
But  what  ointment  was  ever  yet  without 
its  fly  ?  Y'esterday  you  might  have 
shaken  the  shrub  without  displacing  a 
leaf  or  a  berry  ;  whereas,  to-day,  touch 
the  burnished  leaves  ever  so  lightly  and 
they  drop  to  the  ground  like  weevils. 
In  a  day  or  two  the  branches  will  be 
leafless ;  but,  thanks  to  the  general 
mother  who  has  so  ordered  it,  the  berries 
are  among  the  most  persistent  of  their 
kind  (Holly  berries  are  not  more  so)  and 
can  face  with  serene  assurance  the  fiercest 
winds  of  winter.  Nor  do  the  birds  seem 
to  trouble  them,  unless  you  call  two 
exceedingly  small  brown  game  bantams 
birds,  who  strip  the  berries  as  high  up 
as  their  little  necks  can  reach.  At  all 
seasons,  summer  or  winter,  seedtime  or 
harvest,  this  Eastern  shrub  is  pleasant 
to  look  at.  If  ever  the  day  comes,  as 
I  hope  it  will,  when  that  as  yet  unsolved 
garden  problem  is  at  last  solved,  namely, 
how  to  make  the  mixed  border  attrac- 
tive for  twelve  months  in  the  year, 
Cotoneaster  horizontalis  is  one  of  the 
plants  that  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with. 
"  But,  yoimg  man,"  said  I,  addressing 
Cliristopher,  "  this  will  never  do.  Work 
THE  is  work  !     So    let    us    trundle    our  hoop 

once  more  towards  the  poultry-yard." 
Upon  this  accordingly  we  again  essayed 
to  wlieei  to  its  destination  our  load  of  wreckage 
— that  is  to  say,  Cliristopher  wheeled,  I 
following  close  in  his  wake.  But — though  this 
you  will  perhaps  with  difliculty  believe — the  wheel 
of  the  wheelbaiTow  had  not  made  a  dozen  of  its 
revolutions  when  again  it  paused,  this  time  before 
a  plant  of  a  different  genus — a  bush  which  partly 
filled  another  bay  of  the  greenhouse  wall,  namely, 
a  Noisette  Rose-tree,  all  ruddy  that  morning  with 
clusters  of  its  tawny  pink  blooms.  I  don't  suppose 
that  many  readers  of  The  Garden  know  the 
Rose,  Duarte  de  Oliveira,  though  I  am  aware 
that  some  do.  You  will  not  find  it  listed  in  British 
trade  catalogues — at  least  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  it  in  any  of  the  numerous  catalogues  I 
possess.  Nor  is  it  likely,  I  should  think,  to 
commend  itself  to  the  National  Rose  Society. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  not  in  that  Society's  "  Select 
List,"  though,  in  justice  to  the  Rose,  it  should 
be  mentioned  that  M.  Pernet-Ducher  not  onlv 
lists  it,  but  stars  it  as  one  of  his  61ite.     In  its  habit 
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of  growth  and  in  the  colour  of  its  twigs  and  leaves 
it  resembles  those  other  fine  Noisettes,  Bouquet 
d'Or  and  Reve  d'Or.  I  cannot  deny  that  the 
Rose  has  its  weaknesses.  It  does  not  last  well 
when  cut  for  one  thing,  and  earwigs  are  fonder 
than  I  could  wish  of  nestling  among  its  stamens. 
Further,  to  be  quite  honest,  the  blooms  indi- 
vidually are  not  well  formed,  though  in  the  mass 
they  are  so  effective  that  this  does  not  much 
matter.  I  do  not  say  that  this  Rose  could  take 
its  place  on  a  tray  in  a  Rose  show.  On  the  other 
liand,  if  you  were  to  cut  a  sheaf  of  the  blooms, 
which  with  the  secateurs  you  easily  might  in  less 
than  a  minute,  and  were  to  place  them  in  a  jar 
of  sufficient  capacity  and  in  front  of  a  slab  of 
dark  oak,  they  might  serve  of  themselves,  I  almost 
think,  to  light  up  an  exhibition  tent  of  moderate 
dimensions  ;  though  here  I  am  perhaps  inferring 
too  much  from  the  illuminating  effect  of  the 
clusters  on  my  own  mantelshelf.  This  Rose 
seems,  like  certain  Apples,  to  have  its  seasons. 
It  does  not  bloom  well  every  year, 
with  me  at  least.  This  year,  how- 
ever, it  has  done  exceptionally  well, 
and  on  this  particular  morning 
every  branch  was  tipped  with  a 
corymb  of  Roses — for  that  is  how 
this  variety  flowers,  in  corymbs — 
in  various  stages  of  development 
from  the  full  bloom  to  the  mere 
button.  I  have  a  notion  that  some 
Roses — like  Savoys  and  Sprouts — are 
none  the  worse  for  a  touch  of  frost, 
that  it  adds  crispness  to  the  petals 
and  purity  and  body  to  the  coloiur. 
So  at  least  it  seemed  to  be  with 
Duarte  de  Oliveira.  The  colotur  was 
almost  the  burnished  copper  of  the 
Jiousemaid's  coal-scuttle ;  and  what, 
at  an  earlier  hour,  had  no  doubt 
been  frost  crystals,  like  those  so 
deadly  to  the  Dahlias,  appeared 
now  as  water-drops,  rimming  the 
edges  of  the  buds  and  expanded 
flowers.  I  incline  to  agree  with  an 
aesthetic  principle  sometimes  pro- 
pounded to  me  by  Christopher, 
who  thinks  that  the  most  perfect 
of  Roses  comes  short  of  perfection 
"  unless  it  has  a  tear-drop  in  its 
eye."  Is  the  dewdrop  an  added 
beauty  to  the  Rose  ?  If  it  is,  then 
surely  every  Rose  that  lacks  this 
adornment  is  by  so  much  the  less 
b?autiful.  This  may  serve  to  explain 
why  when  I  give  a  beautiful  Rose  to 
■Christopher,  as  I  sometimes  do,  at  midday  or  in 
the  afternoon,  there  being  then  no  thought  of 
dew,  he  may  be  seen  with  an  Abol  Sprayer  im- 
parting to  the  flower  the  charm  which,  as  it  seems 
to  him,  it  lacks.  When  it  was  time  to  think 
once  more  of  moving  on,  I  got  out  my  flower- 
gatherer,  cut  a  few  glowing  corymbs  of  Duarte 
de  Oliveira,  and  presented  them  to  Christopher, 
who  puts  a  fine  Rose  even  above  the  Princess  of 
Trebizond.  I  suppose  unexpectedness  is  every- 
thing. At  any  rate  he  received  the  gift  with  a 
radiance  not  noticeable,  as  far  as  I  have  perceived, 
-wh^n  he  takes  his  weekly  wage. 

"  Ain't  no  need  for  spray  this  time,  is  there, 
-sir — not  for  them  lovely  things — no,  I  don't 
think  !  "  said  he. 


A   COLOUR    BORDER    FOR    AUGUST 


By     GEHTRUDE     JEICi'LL,     V.M.H. 


WE  have  been  replanting  a  short 
piece  of  double  flower  border 
that  is  specially  arranged  for  a 
display  in  August.  The  colouring 
is  purple,  pink  and  white,  with 
a  groundwork  of  grey.  At  the  back  there  are 
rather  large  groups  of  Echinops  ruthenica,  with 
Clematis  Jackmanni  just  behind.  As  the  Clematis 
grows  it  is  trained  over  pea-sticks  to  show  above 
and  at  the  sides  of  the  Globe  Thistle  and  partly 
among  its  branches.  To  do  it  well  it  must  be 
taken  in  time  and  be  carefully  watched  and 
guided  as  it  grows,  for  if  it  is  forgotten  or  neglected 
for  a  week  or  two  and  left  to  take  its  own  way, 
it  will  most  likely  be  some  way  that  is  not   the 


they  are  only  too  full  of  bloom  even  when  more 
than  half  the  young  growths  are  thinned  out. 
This  is  another  plant  that  wants  careful  staking  ; 
it  is  done  with  some  stiff  branching  stuff  about 
2  feet  high  put  in  all  through  the  bush.  Two 
hardy  annuals  help  to  make  a  good  show  ;  the 
more  important  of  the  two  is  a  deep  violet-coloured 
Larkspur  (Delphinium  consolida)  ;  it  sows  itself 
afresh  every  year,  but  we  are  not  content  with 
that  and  are  careful  to  secure  seed  from  the  flowers 
that  are  best  both  for  size  and  colour.  It  would 
flower  too  soon  if  left  to  itself  and  would  be  a  little 
over  tall  and  too  straggly  in  habit.  To  correct 
all  this  we  pinch  it  back  pretty  hard  as  soon  as 
it   first   shows   flower-buds   and   again   a  week  or 


BORDEkb     OF     GREY,     PURPLE,      PINK     AND     WHITE. 


National  Rose  Society. — The  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  National  Rose  Society  will  be 
held  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel  on  Tuesday, 
January  27,  at  2.T5  p.m.,  when  officers  for  the 
«isuing  year  will  be  elected. 


best,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  put  right.  Then 
there  are  groups  of  a  clear  pink  Hollyhock,  a  kind 
that  came  in  the  garden  among  some  seedlings 
some  years  ago  and  that  we  call  Pink  Beauty. 
It  is  not  of  the  round  show  type,  but  has  a  good 
outer  frill,  and  the  middle  is  not  tightly  bunched, 
so  that  the  light  has  play  among  the  assembled, 
but  not  overcrowded  petals.  It  is  much  prized 
in  this  scheme  of  colour,  for  clear  pinks  are  rare 
among  August  flowers.  Another  plant  we  have 
grown  specially  for  the  back  of  this  border  is 
Lavatera  Olbia ;  it  has  not  been  here  before, 
and  I  am  mtlch' looking~forward  to  its  first 
blooming.  One  other  pink  bushy  Mallow  is  being 
tried,  Althaea  cannabina ;  it  has  not  till  now 
been  put  in  these  borders,  because  it  has  rather 
a  poor  bloom  and  a  straggling  habit,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  the  latter  defect  may  be  corrected  by 
timely  stopping.  Great  things  are  not  expected 
of  it,  but  the  small  number  of  good  pinks  makes 
it  worth  trying.  Ceanothus  Gloire  de  Versailles 
is  also  in  the  back  of  the  border,  pruned  into 
likely  shape.  There  are  already  some  well  grown 
Gypsophilas,    which     have    not    been    disturbed  ; 


two  later.  In  this  way  the  plants  become  more 
bushy  and  more  full  of  bloom  and  are  about  the 
brightest  thing  in  the  border.  The  other  hardy 
annual  is  the  double  pink  Godetia,  also  the  better 
for  moderate  pinching  when  half  grown.  Among 
more  tender  annuals  there  are  the  two  Ageratums, 
the  taller  mexicanum,  and  for  quite  front  places 
one  of  the  good  dwarf  forms — Swanley  Blue  is 
the  one  we  use.  Yucca  filamentosa  is  also  in  the 
borders,  but  has  not  always  been  a  success.  It 
resents  watering  and  would  be  happier  on  a  raised 
mound.  Then  for  filling  any  empty  places  near 
the  front  there  are  China  Asters  of  the  Comet  and 
Victoria  classes  in  what  the  seedsmen  call  "  blue  " 
and  in  white,  and  some  tall  white  Snapdragons. 

The  whole  has  an  intergrouping  of  grey  foliage  ; 
the  Globe  Thistle  is  already  greyish,  but  the  most 
useful  plant  is  Artemisia  ludoviciana — no  tonly 
useful,  but  extremely  accommodating,  for  whereas 
if  allowed  to  grow  naturally  it  carries  a  spike  of 
yellowish  grey,  wormwood-like  bloom  about 
4  feet  6  inches  high  rising  above  the  silvery  leaves 
it  can  be  cut  back  to  any  height  that  may  suit 
its    place   in   any   part     of    the    border,     almost 
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mmcdiately  bushing  into  silvery  foliage.  If  a  bit 
liappens  to  come  quite  to  the  front  it  can  be  cut 
so  low  that  it  looks  something  like  a  neat  alpine. 
A  cross  path  comes  halfway  along  the  borders, 
and  where  this  forms  fotir  angles  there  is  the 
dwarfer  growing  Artemisia  stelleriana  of  almost 
prostrate  habit,  with  leaves  much  like  Cineraria 
raaritima.  There  is  also  in  the  front  the  ever 
useful  Stachys  lanata,  making  soft  silvery-velvet 
carpets.  The  only  care  it  needs  is  the  removal 
in  May  of  the  upright  growths  that  are  the  yoimg 
flower-stems  ;  when  these  are  cut  out  the  plant 
at  once  spreads  at  the  foot. 

In  former  days,  when  Lilies  might  be  bought, 
some  pots  of  Lilium  longiflorimi  were  brought 
on  for  ,  plunging,  and  groups  of  the  beautiful 
pink  Gladiolus  America  and  the  purple  Baron 
Hulot  also  took  their  places  in  the  colour  arrange- 
ment. . 

We  have  been  glad  to  take  advantage  of  some 
advice  recently  given  in  The  Garden  by  an 
accomplished  student  of  colour  values,  advice 
that  came  just  in  time  for  the  admission  into  the 

■borders  of  the  good  grey  of  Sea  Buckthorn  and 

;the  rosy-glaucous  grey  of  Rosa 
rubrifolia.  The  Sea  Buckthorn  is 
placed  so  that  some  pretty  small 
Clematises,  some  of  M.  Morel's 
hybrids,  will  climb  into  its  silvery 
branchis. 


a  boon  when  working  out  a  colour  arrangement. 
The  dwarf  Antirrhinruns  are  sometimes  useful  for 
edging  or  for  rock-work,  but  I  fear  they  can  never 
hope  to  be  as  popular  as  their  taller  brethren. 

Propagation  is  by  seeds  and  cuttings,  but  the 
latter  method  need  only  be  used  when  some 
particular  shade  of  colour  must  be  strictly  kept, 
or  when  it  is  desirable  to  increase  some  chance 
seedling  which  is  likely  to  be  really  good. 
Seeds  may  be  sown  July- — ^August,  or-in  Jaunary 
in  a  warm  house.     Probably  from  a  summer  sowing 


an  earlier  display  of  bloom  may  be  obtained.  An 
important  point  in  the  prolongation  of  flowering 
is  the  removal  of  centre  flower-stem  as  soon  as 
flowers  are  exhausted,  and  this  at  once  gives 
a  stimulus  to  the  side  stems  to  develop. 

As  a  pot  plant,  too,  the  Antirrhinum  is  most 
useful,  and  a  well  grown  batch  of  the  beautiful 
pink  Nelrose,  grouped  with  some  of  the  pink  and 
salmon  toned  Clarkias,  makes  a  delightful  addition 
to  a  flowering  house  in  spring. 
Daiiesbury  Gardens,  Welwyn.  H.   Tvrser. 


"THE   COMPLEAT  GARDENER'S  PRACTICE"-! 

By     the     rev.     JOSEPH     JACOB. 


T 


\HE  book  which  bears  the  above  title 
is  distinctly  a  rarity.  For  the  past 
twelve  years  I  have  been  a  collector  of 
old  works  on  gardening  and  flowers, 
and  only  once  have  1  seen  it  offered  in 
any  second-hand  dealer's  list.  I,  fortunately,  was 
able  to  secure  it.     It  was  one  of  my.  bits  of  good 


ANTIRRHINUMS 

FREQUENTLY  tliough  the 
praises  have  been  sung 
of  these  charming  plants, 
I  am  tempted  to  add  still 
more.  Though  perennial 
ill  character,  the  more  general 
method  is  to  treat  theni  as  half- 
hardy  annuals,  and  certainly  no 
better  results  need  be  wished  for 
than  under  this  treatment.  Seeds 
of  three  kinds  are  generally  offered 
— tall,  medium  and  dwarf  ;  and  to 
such  excellent  results  have  some 
of  our  leading  firms  arrived  by 
careful  selection,  that  I  think  it 
safe  to  say  from  80  per  cent,  to 
90  per  cent,  of  the  plants  come 
true  to  colour.  By  far  the  most 
useful  of  the  three  kinds  are  the 
medium  ones,  and  truly  gorgeous 
results  may  be  obtained  either 
from  masses  of  self  colour  or  a 
happy  blending  of  several  tones. 
The  accompanying  photogi'aphs 
were  taken  on  October  15,  and  the 
reader  can  see  how  lavishly,  even 
at  that  late  date,  these  plants  were 
yielding  their  wealth  of  flowers. 
Even,  three  weeks  later,  the  plants 
were  still  covered  with  bloom.  Tht- 
beds  shown  in  the  photographs 
are  planted  with  only  two  colours, 
pink  and  primrose  yellow,  and  the 
effect  is  certainly  good.  Unless  the 
beds  or  borders  are  large  ones,  it  is 
a  mistake  to  introduce  too  many 
colours  ;  and  even  if  they  are  large,  it  is 
wiser  to  use  a  few  colours  effectively  than  to 
use  a  lot  and  thus  allow  no  colour  to  really  show 
itself  to  advantage.  l^fff^BJ^ 

Although,  as  mentioned,  the  plants  ot  uieciium 
iieight  are  most  useful  for  general  purposes,  bold 
gro\ips  of  the  tall  ones  are  excellent  for  filling  up  gaps 
in  the  herbaceous  border  ;  and  having  such  a  wide 
range  of  colours   to  select    from,  they  are   indeed 
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luck.     I  place  the  acquisition  on  a  par"  witli  my  -;    in      his 


nothing  whatever  is  laiown  of  the  author  beyond 
what  is  to  be  gathered  from  within  its  covers  ; 
and,  secondly,  although  I  have  had  a  good  try 
I  am  as  yet  unable  to  trace  the  plants  the  %\Titer 
has  included,  for  they  are  almost  invariably  labelled 
with  their  English  names  only.  Probably  the 
writer  was  an  early  edition  of  Mr.  William  Robinson 
in  his  penchant  for  them ;  but 
whether  he  was  or  no,  it  has  not 
made  identification  any  the  easier. 
Supposing  my  surmise  to  be  cor- 
rect, there  is  this  difference  between 
the  two,  that  whereas  out  of  the 
abundance  of  liis  knowledge  Mr. 
Robinson  is  always  ready  to  coin  a 
name,  old  Stephen  Blake,  who  had 
not  had  a  very  good  education, 
was  perforce  obliged  to  call  the 
plants  by  the  only  names  he  knew, 
many  of  them  being  excellent 
Gardenese,  but  rather  poor  English. 
How  his  "  Rose  of  .Monday  "  re- 
minds me  of  Billy  Ruffian,  "Alfonso, 
Whiskey-and-Soda  "  and  "  Glory- 
be-to-thee-John."  How  nice  it 
would  be  if  in  the  new  edition  of 
"  The  English  Flower  Garden," 
Mr.  Robinson  were  to  give  as 
synonyms  the  true  Gardenese  for 
liis  plants  !  It  would  introduce  a 
spice  of  humour  which  I  feel  sure 
liis  readers  would  appreciate,  and 
now  the  schoolmaster  is  so  much 
abroad,  it  would  rescue  from  obli- 
vion some  of  the  quaint  attempts  at 
nomenclature  made  by  an  illiterate 
generation  now  fast  passing  away. 
Revenons  d  nos  moutons. 

Stephen  Blake,  as  we  learn  from 
the  title  page,  was  a  professional 
gardener,  and  commenced  life  either 
on  the  estate  or  in  the  actual 
service  of  the  "  Right  Worshipful) 
William  Ouglander,  Esq.,  one  of 
the  Honoiu'able  House  of  Parlia- 
ment." His  object  in  putting  pen 
to  paper  was  to  provide  a  practical 
treatise  which  dealt  with  the  culti- 
vation of  the  various  plants  that 
.u'e  included  in  his  Garden  of 
Pleasure,  as  it  treateth  of  Flowers, 
and  Curious  Trees,  in  his  Physical 
and  Fruitful  Garden  as  it  treateth 
of  Herbs  and  Trees ;  and  lastly 
Kitchen     Garden     as     it     treateth      of 


getting  hold  of  the  original  edition  of  "  Le  Floristc 
Franq^ois  "  and  an  immaculate  copy  of  Haworth'S 
"  Monograph  on  the  Narcissus"  (second  edition), 
the  first  edition  having  appeared  in  Sweet's 
"  British  Flower  Garden,"  so  what  I  possess  is 
the  first  edition  that  was  published,  as  it  were, 
"  on  its  own."  In  two  ways  "  The  Compleat 
Gardener's  Practice  "*  is  a  book  of  mystery.     First, 


Herbs,  Roots  and  Pulse.  Blake's  preface  is  more 
or  less  a  sermon  designed  to  show  that  the  ordinary 
man  is  more  concerned  with  the  profit  and  pleasure 
to  be  got  out  of  gardening  than  with  the  considera- 
tion of  how  these  ends  are  brought  about,  and  he 
compares   such  gardeners   to   "  simple   passengers 
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going  over  the  Seas  for  a  far  Countrey,  who  wlicii 
they  are  aboard  lie  like  ballast  not  knowing 
whither  they  are  going  ;  nor  will  they  search  out 
by  reason  how  Mariners  guide  the  Sliip  with  Globe, 
Map,  Crosse-staff,  Seoul,  Rudder  and  Compasse, 
when  for  all  they  know  the  Pilot  may  be  a  Devil 
to  carry  them  to  a  burning  Sodom,  as  well  as  a 
Saint  to  convey  them  to  a  glorious  Jerusalem." 
In  modern  language  we  would  say  the  author's 
design  was  to  provide  a  simple  book  of  garden 
practiC3  founded  upon  his  own  experiencs  and 
not  culled  from  writers  of  the  past,  whose  works 
are  stuffed  with  the  "  incredulous  or  improbable 
and  also  what  is  laudable  and  full  of  practice." 
For  example,  under  Crown  Imperials  he  touches 
upon  a  method  which  he  has  read  of  whereby  by 
taking  the  bulbs  out  of  the  earth  and  watering 
them  with  such  coloured  water  "  as  you  desire 
most  to  have  the  flower  of  "  that  then  this  "  root 
is  forced  to  participate  this  watery  substance  of 
contrary  colours  into  its  nature."  "  I  am  not  of 
that  judgement,  for  sow  a  turnip  in  a  sandy  grotmd 
wliich  is  that  which  his  nature  requires,  and  sow 
it  in  the  rankest  grotmd  that  is  and  it  is  a  Turnip 
still :  so  Imperial  roots  being  set  in  these  sub- 
stances, it  will  be  an  Imperial  still,  and  therefore 
they  are  conceits  and  not  experiments  which  I 
can  affirm  for  truth  .  .  .  yet  some  difference 
may  be  in  shape  or  form,  as  one  Physiognomy 
of  a  brother  may  differ  from  another  and  that  is. 
not  as  man  pleaseth.  Let  this  suffice."  Our 
author,  then,  was  plain  and  practical  in  his  writing, 
and  he  would  warn  his  readers  against  all  such 
quackery,  as  well  as  give  them  simple  and  easily 
understood  directions  for  the  culture  of  the  plants, 
he  mentions.  He  was  a  straightforward  man, 
too,  for  in  several  cases  of  new  and  very  uncommon 
plants  he  does  not  mince  matters,  but  says  he  has 
never  grown  it  himself.  Under  the  heading 
Angulshenelus  he  ^vrites  :  "  It  was  never  called 
by  any  other  name  ;  I'm  not  very  well  acquainted 
with  this  flower,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  affirm 
any  thing  of  experience  ;  but  take  this  description 
as  I  received  it  from  a  friend."  On  page  129 
Blake  says,  in  -nTiting  about  Quinces,  that  another 
book  of  his  is  coming  forth,  entitled  "  The  Gar- 
dener's Rule,"  but  as  I  can  find  no  reference  to 
it  in  any  bibliography,  I  am  disposed  to  think 
it  never  saw  daylight,  or  if  it  ever  was  printed, 
that  every  copy  perished  in  the  Great  Fire  of 
London  in  1666,  This  is  what  in  all  probability 
happened  to  "  The  Compleat  Gardener's  Practice." 
It  is  dated  1664,  and  was  to  be  sold  by  one  Thomas 
Pierrepoint  at  the  sign  of  The  Sunne  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  so  if  Pierrepoint's  warehouse  was 
under  the  same  roof  as  his  shop,  it  follows  that 
the  only  copies  now  in  existence  would  in  all 
probability  be  those  sold  within  a  year  or  so  of 
its  publication.  This,  of  course,  is  purely  a  sur- 
mise, for  it  must  be  remembered  that  Jolm  Rea's 
well  known  book,  "Flora,  Ceres  and  Pomona," 
is  dated  (first  edition)  1665,  just  a  year  or  less 
before  the  Great  Fire,  and  that  it  was  to  be  sold 
at  Clarke's  Shop  at  the  entrance  of  the  Royal 
Exchange  in  Cornhill,  all  which  part  of  the  city, 
no  less  than  St.  Paul's,  perished  in  the  flames. 
Even  the  first  edition  of  "Flora"  is  not  very 
uncommon,  and  presmnably  the  bookseller's 
stock  of  this  book  had  the  same  cliance  of  being 
burned  as  had  "The  Compleat  Gardener's 
Practice."  Was  Mr,  Clarke,  then,  more  energetic 
than  Mr.  Pierrepoint  in  removing  his  goods  ? 
Or  did  liis  proximity  to  the  great  cathedral  lull 
Pierrepoint  into  a  false  security  ?  We  do  not 
know.  But  that  one  was  taken  and  the  other 
left  is  a  fact  that  can  at  once  be  proved  by  the 
simple  process  of  counting  copies.  From  a  com- 
parison of  the  contents  of  the  two  books  it  seems 
clear  that  Blake  had  not  had  as  good  an  education 
as  Rea  ;  in  fact,  I  would  myself  put  him  down 
as   a  keen,    self-taught   working   gardener. 


THE  GERMINATION  of  SWEET  PEAS 


THE  casual  individual  wlio  makes  no 
pretence  at  specialising  in  Sweet  Peas 
would  probably  hazard  that  germinating 
Sweet  Pea  seed  is  one  of  the  simplest 
of  gardening  operations  ;  but  those 
who  have  studied  and  watched  results  over  a 
series  of  years  are  fully  agreed  that  Sweet  Pea 
seed  can  be  extremely  annoying  and  at  times 
not   a  little  mystifying.     Those  who   are  content 


be  so  without  exception.  To  guard  against  rot 
and  ensure  an  even  germination,  I  have  in  past 
years  tried  various  plans,  and  the  practice  of  the 
late  W.  T.  Hutchins,  a  very  much  revered  American 
enthusiast,  viz.,  laying  the  packet  of  seed  in  moist 
soil  for  a  day  or  two  prior  to  sowing,  did  much  to 
check  too  rapid  swelling  and  subsequent  rot. 
The  use  of  sand  for  covering  the  seed  is  recognised 
as  a  good  incentive  to  satisfactory  germination. 
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to  sow  an  omice  of  mixed,  or  even  ordinary  standard 
varieties,  may  not  observe  these  vagaries,  because 
the  seed  is  more  or  less  cheap  and  therefore  not 
worth  considering. 

Possibly  any  failures  that  occiu-  are  put  down 
to  poor  seed,  and  to  offset  this  more  seed  is  sown 
than  is  actually  required.  Enthusiasts  who 
make  a  point  of  handling  the  best  varieties,  how- 
ever, are  well  aware  that  a  hundred  apparently 
good  seeds  does  not  necessarily  ensiure  a  himdred 
plants.  White  seeds  are  notoriously  prone  to 
rotting,  and  the  darker  seeds  are  by  no  means 
free  from  this  trouble,  which  not  infrequently 
occurs  after  the  seed  has  sprouted. 

For  some  reason  all  Pea  and  Bean  seed  appears 
to  develop  mould  on  the  outer  coat  after  germin- 
ation has  started.  However  strong  the  growth 
may  be,  this  whitish  mould  is  almost  always  present, 
and  as  the  seed  prestmiably  has  a  function  to 
perform,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover  why  the  seed 
coat  develops  this  mould.  If  the  germ  is  vigorous 
both  root  and  shoot  grow  away  heedless  of  the 
mould,  but  should  the  germ  be  weak,  and  the 
conditions  not  ideal,  the  mould  apparently  has  the 
power  to  attack  one  or  the  other  or  both,  and  thus 
arrest  further  development. 

I  am  not  wise  enough  to  name  the  substance 
which  goes  to  build  up  the  outer  coat  of  Sweet 
Pea  seed,  but  I  imagine  it  contains  a  fair  amount 
of  oil.  That  this  outer  coat  is  of  varying  tliick- 
ness  is  all  too  evident,  and  the  tliinner  it  is  the 
more  prone  is  the  seed  to  rot,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  so  thick  and  hard  that  it  will 
prevent  germination  for  many  months. 

As  a  general  rule  white  seed  has  a  very  thin 
skin  ;    indeed,   until  this  season   I   imagined  it    to 


Regarding  the  darker  seeds,  the  danger  of  rot  is 
n^t  so  pronounced  ;  but  the  fact  that  some  seeds 
fail  to  germinate  is  distinctly  annoying,  and  to 
get  over  this  difficulty  wise  growers  have,  in 
latter  years,  chipped  all  dark  seeds,  just  removing 
a  small  portion  of  the  seed  coat,  avoiding  the  germ 
when  doing  so.  This  practice  has  eased  many  an 
aching  heart,  for  oftentimes  seed  of  the  same 
variety  and  from  one  packet  will  spread  its 
germination  over  months  if  sown  without  treat- 
ment, and  when  one  has  but  a  dozen  or  so  seeds 
of  a  novelty,  it  is  essential  that  they  should  come 
evenly.  Chipping,  however,  is  not  a  particularly 
pleasing  operation  even  for  the  amateur,  as  one's 
thtmib  becomes  somewhat  tender  after  dealing 
with  a  few  hundred  seeds.  To  the  commercial 
grower  it  is  an  appalling  job,  and  with  standard 
varieties  I  dare  hazard  that  both  the  seed  grower 
and  the  cut-flower  grower  prefer  to  sow  an  e.xtra 
quantity  of  seed.  With  valuable  varieties,  how- 
ever, chipping  has  perforce  had  to  be  done. 

Some  five  or  six  years  ago,  however,  I  ventured 
in  an  odd  note  to  describe  how  the  difficulty 
could  be  overcome,  but  apparently  few  saw  it, 
for  I  have  never  once  run  across  a  grower, 
commercial  or  amateur,  who  followed  the  method, 
which  is  so  simple  that  any  cliild  can  use  it,  and 
so  sure  in  its  results  that  I  almost  venture  to  say 
that  it  will  ensure  the  germination  of  every  seed 
that  has  a  fertile  germ. 

Circumstances  forced  me  to  spend  the  past 
summer  at  a  ctit-flower  nursery  where  close  upon 
an  acre  of  Sweet  Peas  were  growing.  I  need  not 
describe  the  awful  mixtures,  but  I  may  say  that 
I  revelled  in  the  work  of  roguing  and  selecting 
with    a    view   to   securing   some   pure   stocks   for 
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luture  sowing.  Several  pounds  of  this  selected 
seed  was  sown  in  boxes  between  October  i8  and 
Octobsr  26,  the  whole  bang  placed  on  an  asli 
bottom  in  a  mildly  heated  pit.  To  fully  satisfy 
myself,  and  to  interest  others  concerned,  I  treated 
only  one-half  of  the  seed  of  R.  F.  Felton  a  id 
Elfrida  Pearson,  the  remainder  being  sown  a  la 
natural,  as  were  the  whole  of  Moneymaker  and 
King  White,  with  the  exception  of  one  box  of  the 
latter,  this  being  treated  with  a  view  to  dis- 
covering whether  white  seed  were 
bsnefited  or  not.  All  my  special 
selections  in  pink  and  lavender 
shades  were  sown  without  treat- 
ment, as  were  several  novelties, 
the  latter  including  some  of  the 
early-flowering  type,  Californian 
grown  seed.  To  detail  the  be- 
haviour of  all  the.^e  boxrs  would 
take  too  much  space,  but,  summed 
up  briefly,  I  may  say  that  all 
kinds  and  classes  of  Sweet  Pea 
s;ed  are  benefited  by  treatment 
bsfore  sowing. 
Moreover,  to  guard  against    rot, 

all    seed    boxes    should    be    given 

slight     bottom-heat,      or     if      not 
available,    the    boxes    should    not 

stand  on    a  cold    bottom,    but    be 

raised   so    that    the  warm   air   can 

circulate  beneath.    Particularly  does 

this    apply   to  white  seeds  and  the 

mottled  seeds  of  lavender  varieties. 

To      ensure     perfect     germination 

these,    if   sown    in  late  autunm  or 

winter,  must    be   forced   up   above 

the    soil    within    a    week    or   ten 

days.   This   is   proved   by   the  fact 

that   boxes   placed   over   the  pipes 

on   a   shelf   have  given  me  in  the 

case  of  Moneymaker  a  germination 

of  95  per  cent,  against  75  per   cent. 

when  standing  on   the   pit  bottom 

\^ith  a  top  temperature    of    about 

50°.     That  the  raising   off  the  pit 

bottom  is   an   advantage  is  proved 

by   the   fact    that    two    potfuls  of 

King  White  standing  on  an   empty 

tray  came  up  nearly   90   per  cent., 

against     76    per    cent,    when    the 

same  stock  seed  in  boxes  stood  on 

the  pit  bottom. 

Regarding     the     darker     seeded 

varieties  the  gain  from  the  treated 

seed    was    decidedly    marked,    but 

had  -  the     boxes     had     a    warmer 

bottom  the  germination  would  have 

been   greater,   especially    with    the 

mottled     seed,     many     of     which 

collapsed  after  sprouting. 

It  was  the  special  pink  selections, 

however,  that  proved  the  necessity 

and  value  of  treatment.     The  ger- 
mination was  so  erratic  that  many 

seeds   had   to  be  lifted  after  tliree 

weeks    and    chipped.      One     large 

pink,    selected    from    Moneymaker 

as  a  possible  cut-flower  variety, 
interested  me,  inasmuch  that 
aftei  eighteen  days  only  five  seed- 
lings from  361  seeds  were  showing.  As  the  seed 
was  large  and  black  I  was  c?rtain  of  its  vitality, 
and  in\estigation  proved  that  in  this  pink  I  had 
struck  a  tartar.  I  carefully  sought  out  every 
seed  and  found  that  only  fifty-nine  had  swelled 
started  or  germinated  ;  the  remainder  were  like 
flint.  Ten  of  these  hard  backs  were  chipped  ten 
resown,  and  the  remainder  put  to  the  acid  test. 
On  December  5  the  entire  batch  were  potted  off, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ten  that  were  resown 


without  treatment  twenty-eight  days  previously. 
As  I  was  not  inclined  to  wait  any  longer  I  chipped 
them  and  resowed.  Forty-six  days  had  not 
changed  their  character  one  atom.  Of  the 
remaining  351  seeds,  351  plants  have  taken  their 
place,  only  fifty-nine  of  them  germinating  of 
their  own  free  will  and  possibly  only  the  shift 
into  a  warm  house  ensured  their  appearance. 

Practically  all  the   Californian  seed  germinated 
without     help,     but     Hawlmark     Pink,     Daisybud 
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and  Brocade  all  needed  help,  several  seeds  in  each 
instance  being  extra  hard. 

Other  novelties  sown  at  various  later  dates 
were  all  treated  before  sowing  and  given  a  warmer 
bottom,  and  in  every  instance  the  result  has  been 
a  95  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent,  germination.  One 
little  mystery  I  am  trying  to  solve  in  connection 
with  six  boxes  of  these  novelties.  Placed  on  a 
shelf  above  the  pipes  the  sm-face  of  the  soil 
developed  a  white  mould  in  a  few  days,   and  by 


the  time  the  seedlings  were  all  tlirough,  this 
mould  had  become  pink,  which  under  an  ordinary 
glass  showed  up  like  cluster  cups.  The  identity 
and  cause  of  this  fungus  are,  so  far,  unknown 
(0  me.  Dusting  with  Bordeaux  powder  and 
stirring  had  no  efiect.  Curiosity  as  to  the  effect 
of  this  fungus  on  the  seed  led  me  at  the  end  of 
ten  days  to  lift  a  few  of  the  seedlings,  then  about 
an  inch  tall.  Apparently  everything  was  in  order 
above  the  soil,  but  every  plant  in  the  six  boxes 
had  come  to  a  full  stop  so  far 
as  the  main  radicle  was  concerned, 
and  was  busy  making  lateral 
rootlets.  The  main  radicle  in 
every  instance  was  discoloured — 
proof  of  fungoid  attack  —  yet 
the  new  rootlets  were  quite 
normal.  Not  caring  to  take 
risks,  I  lost  no  time  in  potting 
off  the  entire  batch. 

Strangely  enough,  three  other 
boxes  of  a  white-seeded  variety 
placed  on  the  same  shelf  four 
days  later  showed  no  trace  of 
the  mould,  yet  the  soil  was  from 
the  same  heap,  but  with  a  heavier 
use  of  sand.  I  may  say  that 
never  on  any  accoimt  do  I  use 
leaf-soil  for  Sweet  Pea  sowing, 
owing  to  its  tendency  to  cause 
rot. 

But  to  return  to  the  substi- 
tute for  chipping.  This  is  nothing 
more  than  sulphuric  acid,  full 
strength.  All  dark  brown  to 
black  seed  is  immersed,  or  at 
least  completely  wetted  with  acid, 
and  allowed  to  stand  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes.  The  special  pink 
referred  to  had  thirty  minutes' 
soaking.  Mottled  seed  may  stand 
an  equal  amount,  but  I  have  not 
ventured  above  fifteen  minutes ; 
while  with  white  seed  I  have 
stopped  at  ten  minutes.  On  no 
account  must  thirty  minutes  be 
exceeded,  nor  must  split  seed  be 
treated.  Almost  certain  destruc- 
tion will  follow  if  splits  are 
immersed. 

After  soaking  thoroughly,  rinse 
the  seed  well  in  water,  and  dry 
sufficiently  to  separate  them, 
when  sowing  can  be  made  as 
usual.  The  treatment  does  not 
visibly  affect  the  seed  coat,  but 
I  imagine  it  eats  away  the  oily 
cuticle,  and  thus  enables  the 
moisture  from  the  soil  to  penetrate 
to  the  inner  layer. 

I  use  ordinary  flower-pot 
saucrrs  for  soaking  the  seed, 
poming  off  the  acid  and  wash- 
ing as  soon  as  the  time  limit 
has  expired.  The  acid  can  be 
used  over  and  over  again,  but 
use  a  label  or  stick  for  stirring 
the  seed  and  straining  oS,  as  it 
is  extremely  corrosive. 

I  may  mention  that  this  acid 
treatment  was  originally  tried  with  a  view  to 
sterilising  the  seed  to  prevent  rot,  but  it  has-  no 
effect  in  this  respect,  although  it  is  clearly 
proved  that  a  very  free  use  of  clean  sand 
does  check  rot.  Briefly,  then,  a  maximum 
even  and  quick  germination  is  assured  by 
seed  treatment,  a  layer  of  sand  under  and  above 
the  seed,  avoiding  leaf  soil  which  may  encourage 
fungus  growth,  and  a  moderate  warmth  under  the 
boxes.  T.  A.  W. 
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The  New  Sweet  Pea  Annie 
Ireland 

This  new  Sweet  Pea,  illustrated  on  page  8, 
is  the  most  distinct  picotee-edged  Sweet  Pea 
that  we  Icnow.  Tlie  snow  white  ground  is 
succeeded  by  terra-cotta,  then  a  picotee  edge  of 
rich  red.  The  edging  is  carried  riglit  from  the 
base  of  the  standard.  It  is  a  most  vigorous 
grower,  giving  plenty  of  four  and  often  five 
bloom  sprays.  It  is  an  ideal  exhibition  flower  as 
well  as  a  garden  and  decorative  variety. 


bar  the  entrance  of  flowers.  We  believe,  indeed, 
that  flower  culture  should  be  encouraged,  especially 
in  town  areas.  In  connection  with  the  home 
flowers  have  an  educative  value,  and  their  cost  of 
production  is  comparatively  small. 

With  the  advent  of  day  continuation  schools 
under  the  Education  Act  of  1918,  it  is  inciunbent 
on   the  authorities  to   have  plots  of  land  in  the 


immediate  vicinity  of  such  schools  in  order  that 
the  young  people  may  be  able  to  take  up  garden- 
ing. It  is  probable  that  a  few  may  find  in  the 
cult  a  permanent  occupation,  and  thus  the  land, 
which  has  been  neglected  so  long,  may  become 
the  sotirce  of  wealth,  which  was  so  strongly  urged 
by  that  great  teacher  of  economy  and  ethics — 
Jolin  Ruskin.  J.  c.  Wright. 


BORDER     CARNATIONS 


The   Gospel  of  Gardening 

IN  every  department  of  industrial  life  to-day 
there  is  a  shrinkage  except  one — that  of 
agriculture.  For  the  moment  the  land 
holds  the  premier  position.  Men — and 
women  too — have  been  taught  that  the 
soil  by  cultivation  will  yield  not  only  the  material 
blessings  of  life,  but  also  afford 
physical  and  mental  health  to  the 
worker.  As  president  of  a  large 
allotments'  and  smallholdings' 
■society,  the  present  writer  knows  of 
■several  cases  where  men — and  in 
two  instances  women — have  been 
rejuvenated  by  worldng  on  the  land  ; 
they  have,  indeed,  to  put  it  plainly, 
become  physically  "  new  creatures." 
The  "  gospel  of  gardening  "  is  a 
panacea  for  many  of  the  ills  of  life. 
It  provides  both  physical  and  mental 
exercise,  and  is  mutually  helpful  to 
both.  It  is  a  natural  occupation  ; 
and,  as  such,  it  would  be  well 
wherever  possible  for  one  or  more 
members  of  a  family  to  cultivate  a 
patch  of  ground  near,  or  adjoining, 
the  home. 

School  gardening  is  now  recognised 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  it 
behoves  teachers  to  help  forward  the 
•development  of  this  healthful  manual 
employment  in  every  possible  way. 
in  the  country  there  should  be  no 
■dif&culty  in  carrying  out  the  principle 
that  boys  should  be  taught  the 
rudiments  of  gardening  in  early  life. 
Book  knowledge  is  good,  but  when 
it  leads  boys — and  girls  too — to 
despise  manual  work,  the  result  is  an 
utter  misunderstanding  of  the  true 
purposes  of  life.  Wherever  there  is 
■contempt  for  manual  labour  there  is 
the  seed  of  materialism,  which  some 
■of  o\xr  best  thinkers  are  decrying 
to-day.  Our  educational  standard 
must  be  raised,  and  our  schools 
must  teach  that  money  is  not  the  most  important 
desideratum. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  school  garden  two 
systems  are  adopted :  By  some  the  individual 
plot  is  favoiured  ;  by  others  the  common  plot, 
which  is  not  specially  cultivated  by  any  one 
individual.  And  in  the  consideration  of  this 
subject  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  however 
desu-able  it  may  be  to  produce  crops  that  will 
pay,  the  main  purpose  of  school  gardens  is  the 
fostering  of  such  habits  as  will  conduce  to  the 
ultimate  betterment  of  life.  Profits,  therefore, 
should  not  be  aimed  at  primarily,  but  rather  the 
development  of  the  physical  and  mental  capacities 
of  the  pupils. 

This  brings  us  to  consider  whether  school 
gardens  should  be  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  their 
edible  produce  only.  Primarily,  we  think  this 
should  be  the  case;    but  this  procedure  does  not 
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THROUGH  the  years  of  devastating  havoc 
wrought  by  the  war,  it  is  a  matter  for  con- 
gratulation that  the  wheels  of  evolution  in 
finer  things  wore  not  entirely  stopped.  And 
horticulture,  as  one  of  the  most  wholesome 
pursuits  of  peace,  was,  in  spite  of  many  difficulties, 
able  to  make  some  headway  even  in  the  darkest 
times.     Among     Border     Carnations     many     fine 
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novelties  have  been  sent  out  to  the  world  during 
the  last  three  or  four  years.  It  is  hard  to  think 
that  Bookham  Clove,  Border  Yellow,  Daisy 
Walker,  Gordon  Douglas,  Miss  Rose  Josephs 
and  The  King  were  distributed  since  hostilities 
began  in  1914  ;  while  other  prominent  war  babies 
of  later  date  include  Centurian,  Lord  Kitchener, 
Mrs.  P.  W.  Owen,  Sweet  Ann  Page,  Fair  Ellen, 
Fiery  Cross,  My  Clove,  Othello,  Rosetta,  Peach 
Blossom,  Purity,  Surrey  Clove  and  The  Grey 
Douglas.  Without  these  productions  of  war 
years  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine  an  up  to  date 
collection  of  Carnations  ;  but  such  a  collection 
must  now  go  even  further,  and  include  the  harvest 
of  Armistice  year,  an  earnest,  let  us  hope,  of  even 
more  beautiful  things  to  come  in  the  piping  years 
of  peace. 

Most  readers  of  The   Garden  who  grow  Car- 
nations,  and   especially   those   who   keep    an   eye 
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on  the  novelty  lists  year  by  year,  will  have  most 
of  the  varieties  mentioned,  and  they  need 
no  description  here,  so  I  will  go  on  to  give  two 
different  selected  dozens  from  among  the  newer 
sorts,  one  for  exliibitors  and  the  other  for  ordinary 
border  cultivation. 

I.  Twelve  new  Border  Carnations  suitable 
for  exhibition  :  Albion,  Cleopatra,  E.  K.  Wakeford, 
Effie  Deans,  Elaine,  Glamour,  Grena- 
dier, Loveliness,  Loyalty,  Mrs.  G.  D. 
Murray,  Sir  Douglas  Haig  and 
Veldtfire. 

2.  Twelve  new  Border  Carnations 

suitable   for    culture    out   of  doors  : 

Akbar,    Blushing     Bride,     Celestial, 

Clement,  Fairy  Clove,  Garnet,  Glow- 

I        worm.     King     Lear,   Salmon   Clove, 

■        Samonea,  Verdtm  and  Vivid. 

These  two  separate  lists  are  not 
meant  to  imply  an  arbitrary  division 
between  show  and  border  varieties. 
Some  of  those  in  the  second  list 
would,  and  will,  grace  the  show 
board,  wliile  many  in  the  first  lot 
will  give  excellent  account  of  them- 
selves in  the  open  border  ;  neverthe- 
less, they  can  be  taken  as  a  useful 
guide. 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  where 
room  remains  for  improvement 
among  white  selfs  as  represented  by 
Albion,  Elaine  and  Purity.  The 
,  first  named  has  a  fault,  perhaps,  as 
a  flower  in  that  it  has  too  few 
petals ;  but  these  are  so  broad  and 
so  perfectly  shaped  that,  when  ■well 
grown,  it  is  a  sture  winner  at  the 
shows.  Elaine  is  a  fiUler  flower, 
standing  erect  on  stout  stems,  and 
may  well  become  the  standard  white 
self  for  all  purposes.  Cleopatra  is  a 
V  very  novel  "  fancy,"  the  ground 
coloiu:  being  old  rose  with  light 
streaks  of  scarlet  overlaid.  It  gained 
the  award  of  merit  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  E.  K. 
Wakeford  has  been  exceptionally 
fine  with  me  this  year.  It  is  after  the  style 
of  Henry  Brett,  a  rich  crimson  maroon,  but 
I  like  its  habit  better  than  the  variety  just 
named,  being  dwarfer,  with  strong,  wure-like 
flower-stems.  Eflie  Deans  is  described  as  soft 
apricot  coloiur.  As  I  remember  the  flower  it 
comes  in  between  the  old  Benbow  and  that  well 
tried  variety  Mrs.  Robert  Morton.  Glamour  is 
about  the  best  yellow  self  we  have  so  far,  good 
both  in  colom:  and  calyx,  and  will  strengthen 
this  hitherto  rather  weakly  represented  class. 
Grenadier  is  a  new-comer  under  an  old  name, 
and  is  considered  one  of  the  best  scarlets  yet  sent 
out.  I  do  not  know  if  the  colour  is  quite  safe 
in  the  sun  ;  if  so,  it  has  come  to  st«y.  I  have 
not  bloomed  Loveliness  myself  yet,  but  the  reports 
of  it  make  good  reading.  The  ground  colour  is 
pale  yellow,  striped  with  a  very  bright  rose  pink 
after  the  description  of  Jolm   Ridd,   but   a  much 
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better  style  of  flower.  Tliis  should  prove  one  of 
our  best  fancies.  Loyalty  is  a  self  of  remarkably 
pure  colouring,  orange  scarlet  in  tone,  and  makes 
a  telling  piece  of  decoration  as  a  cut  bloom  ;  in 
addition,  the  flowers  are  held  up  stoutly  on  strong 
stems  and  the  calyx  never  biu-sts.  I  now  come 
to  the  fine  white  ground  fancy  Mrs.  G.  D.  Murray, 
described  by  Mr.  Douglas  as  "  a  piu-e  white  ground, 
barred  or  pencilled  deep  carmine-violet  ;  a  very 
large  flower  and  a  fine  exliibitor's  bloom.  This 
line  fancy  was  raised  by  my  friend  G.  D.  Murray, 
Esq.,  in  his  garden  at  Worcester  Park."  Thanks 
to  Mr.  Douglas  I  also  have  the  honour  of  Mr. 
Mmray's  friendship,  and  I  warrant  many  fine 
flowers  have  yet  to  emanate  from  this  same  garden 
at  Worcester  Park.  I  know  no  araatem:  Carnation 
grower  keener  on  his  hobby,  or  who  displays 
a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  flower  than  Mr. 
-Murray,  and  the  hard  work  he  puts  in  is  bound  to 
be  rewarded  with  novelties  of  sterling  worth. 
Sir  Douglas  Haig  is  another  white  ground  fancy, 
heavily  marked  w'ith  crimson,  and  does  well  in 
the  open  border,  but  is  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  handsomest   flowers  for  exhibition.     Veldtfire 


Seedling,  tliirty  years  old  that  system  of  pruning 
is  still  adopted  with  satisfactory  results.  I  am 
deeply  interested  in  seeing  the  result  again  of  such 
a  prolific  bud  formation.  Will  such  flower  buds 
be  largely  abortive  after  so  heavy  a  crop  of  fruit  ? 
which  must  be  a  tremendous  strain  upon  the  trees  ; 
also  considering  that  the  Bramley's  Seedling  trees 
carried  quite  a  good  crop  of  fruit  in  1918.  I  am 
now  busy  close  pruning  the  long  established  trees 
and   assisting   the  roots  with  stimulative  food. 

Over  the  surface  of  the  soil  I  scatter  basic 
slag — 33  per  cent. — at  the  rate  of  10  cwt.  per  acre, 
and  into  each  trench  half  decayed  farmyard  manure 
is  dug.  This  dressing  should  act  as  a  recuperative 
agent  to  the  trees  for  their  energies  expended 
during  the  late  fruit  season.  Last  spring  I  tried 
some  experiments  on  certain  sorts  of  Apples  with 
fowl  manure  ;  the  result  in  promoting  more  growth 
and  foliage,  especially  to  standard  trees  of  Worcester 
Pearmain,  was  so  remarkable  that  I  regret  I  cannot 
extend  such  treatment.  Anyhow,  I  am  well 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  application  of  basic 
slag  and  animal  manure  last  autumn  and  spring. 
When    the    trees     exhibit     signs     of     a     loss    of 
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is  the  second  scarlet  on  the  list,  large  of  flower  and 
large  of  growth,  yet  a  non-biu-ster,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  so  refined  in  petal  as  Grenadier.  Still, 
a  good  scarlet  is  difficult  to  get,  and  I  would  recom- 
mend readers  to  grow  both  of  these  sorts,  and  to 
try  them  as  seed  parents.  I  fear  space  forbids 
a  detailed  description  of  my  second  list  flowers, 
but  if  the  Editor  permits  I  shall  have  something 
to  sav  about  them  later. 


chlorophyll,  or  colom-ing  matter  in  the  leaves,  it 
is  then  high  time  to  lend  support  to  such  trees 
if  the  good  standard  of  growth,  especially  the 
leaves,  is  to  be  maintained.  E.  Molv.n-eu.x. 


Assisting  the  Apple  Trees 

With  the  extremely  heavy  crop  of  fruit  that 
trees  carried  last  season,  it  is  reasonable  to  assiune 
that  the  trees  will  need  some  manurial  aid 
to  sustain  them  in  their  efiort  to  make  satisfactory 
progress  in  new  growth  and  possibly  a  fruit 
crop  also  during  the  coming  season.  Considering 
the  huge  crops  of  fruit  almost  all  varieties 
carried  last  year,  I  am  stu-prised  to  see  how-  pro- 
mising are  the  trees  again  with  their  thickly 
formed  fruit  buds  on  the  spurs — especially  is  this 
so  where  the  bush  and  standard  trained  trees  are 
managed  on  the  closely  spurred  cordon  branch-like 
method.      Even     with    standards     of     Bramlev's 


Pear    Mrs.    Seden 

Something  in  the  nature  of  a  mild  sensation  was 
created  at  a  December  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  by  the  presence  of  a  small 
round  Pear  named  Mrs.  Seden.  This  new  Pear 
was  raised  by  crossing  Seckle  with  Bergamotte 
Esperen,  the  object  in  view  being  to  obtain  a 
late  Pear  with  the  flavour  of  Seckle.  The  flavour 
is  grand,  and  the  flesh  is  free  from  the  grittiness 
which  sometimes  characterises  the  fruits  of 
Bergamotte  Esperen.  The  colour  is  yellow, 
toning  to  a  bright  crimson  on  the  simny  side. 
This  Pear  was  shown  by  Mr.  J.  C.  AUgrove, 
The  Nursery,  Middle  Green,  Langley,  Slough. 
It  received  a  unanimous  award  of  merit  a  few 
years  ago.  We  give  an  illustration  of  this  late- 
keeping  dessert  Pear.  It  is  at  its  best  in 
January,  and  possesses  the  well-known  delicious 
flavour  of  the  Seckle  Pear. 


POTATO-GROWING  ON 
INTENSIVE  LINES 

WART  disease  resisting  Potatoes 
are  eminently  preferable  for  all 
land,  considering  the  immense 
crops  they  give  and  the  safety 
with  which  they  can  be  planted. 
I  am  wanting  thus  to  offer  a  suggestion  to 
those  who  have  ranges  of  greenhouses,  which, 
if  adopted,  would  mean  an  enormous  saving 
of  seed  and  yet  a  great  increase  in  the  crop  of 
wart  disease  resisters. 

My  suggestion  is  that  a  stone  or  two  of  seed 
be  pmchased  and  the  Potatoes  grown  on  the 
"intensive"  principle.  If  nurserymen  and  those 
having  large  greenhouses  in  private  gardens 
would  adopt  it,  there  woidd  be  much  seed  left 
for  those  who,  on  account  of  different  circum- 
stances, are  not  able  to  grow  their  crops  in  any 
but  the  ordinary  way. 

The  Eyes. — if  we  look  at  a  seed  Potato,  we 
are  struck  by  the  great  uumber  of  eyes  upon  it. 
Now,  unless  this  Potato  is  large  and  is  cut,  many 
01  the  eyes  are  completely  wasted.  In  the  ordinary 
com-se  of  events  the  tuber  is  put  to  sprout  along 
with  hundreds  of  others,  and,  when  the  sprouts 
show,  all  but  the  two  strongest  are  cut  off  and 
the  tuber  then  planted.  Now  if  all  these  sprouts 
could  be  grown  into  separate  plants,  an  enormous 
saving  of  seed  could  be  made  ;  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  seed  would  in  practice  be  required. 
This  saving  can  be  made  by  all  who  have 
heat. 

The  Start. — Undoubtedly  a  start  should  be 
made  as  early  as  possible,  say,  from  the  middle 
to  the  end  of  January.  The  seed  which  should, 
if  possible,  be  on  the  large  side,  should  be  reared 
up  in  a  warm,  light  place  to  sprout.  When  the 
sprouts  are  of  sufficient  size  to  determine  which 
are  strong  and  which  are  weak,  the  Potatoes  should 
be  cut  into  pieces  with  a  sharp  knife.  The  cutting 
must  be  carefully  done,  and  so  arranged  that  the 
weak  sprouts  have  a  larger  piece  of  the  seed  tuber 
attached  to  them  than  the  stronger  ones.  In 
order  to  prevent  shrivelling,  the  cut  portions 
should  at  once  be  rubbed  over  with  slaked  lime. 
Every  bit  of  each  seed  tuber  should  be  used  up 
when  cutting. 

Potting  On. — ^The  cut  portions  should  then 
be  potted  on  singly  into  small  pots  of  light  soil, 
put  into  a  shaded  but  warm  portion  of  the  green- 
house, and  watered.  For  the  first  few  days  a  good 
deal  of  heat  will  be  needed  to  enable  the  cut  tubers 
to  get  over  the  shock  and  start  forming  roots. 
After  that  the  heat  can  be  moderated.  It  will 
very  soon  be  necessary  to  pot  on  into  larger  pots, 
and  those  of  5  inches  or  6  inches  diameter  seem  suit- 
able. Light  but  fairly  rich  soil  is  desirable  to 
encoiu"age  growth. 

Planting  Out. — This  must  be  done  as  soon  as 
the  weather  is  warm  enough,  and  it  will  vary  in 
different  districts.  Planting  should  be  done  on 
weU-manmed  ground  with  a  trowel,  the  distances 
apart  being  slightly  less  than  when  whole  tubers 
are  planted.  Care  should  be  taken  to  plant 
firmly,  and  if  the  weather  should  turn  cold,  soil 
ought  immediately  to  be  drawn  up  over  the 
shoots. 

Planted  thus,  good  crops  are  obtained.  It  is 
a  lot  of  trouble,  but  well  worth  it  considering 
the  scarcity  of  seed  and  the  huge  demand  for  it 
there  will  be.  Other  varieties  (non-resistant)  can 
be  used,  avoiding  such  as  .Arran  Chief,  which 
stands  cutting  badly. 

Wcslwood,  F.cclesaU,  Sheffield.        E.  T.  Ellis 
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FOR     SOUTHERN     GARDENS. 
The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Digging.— With  the  advent  of  the  New  Year 
our  thousjhts  turn  towards  the  lensthenuig  of  the 
days,  and  a  busv  time  in  the  kitchen  garden. 
So'it  behoves  each  one  to  dig  all  vacant  ground, 
leaving  it  as  rough  as  possible,  and  during  frosty 
weather  manure  should  be  distributed  wherever 
it  is  needed.  Weedy  paths  should  receive  atten- 
tion and  every  corner  be  made  clean  and  tidy. 

Early  Peas. — In  manv  gardens  there  is  a  warm 
border  facing  south,  an  ideal  spot  for  early  crops, 
and  here  a  start  mav  be  made  with  early  Peas, 
selecting  a  dwarf  kind  such  as  Langley  Gem. 
The  seeds  may  be  planted  2  inches  deep  in  rows 
2  feet    asunder. 

Onions. — These  may  be  sown  in  boxes  filled 
with  a  loamy  compost,  and  placed  in  a  cool  frame. 
Some  growers  put  them  in  more  warmth,  but  if 
this  is  done  thev  must  be  removed  to  cooler  quarters 
when  an  inch  or  so  in  height.  Cranston's  Excelsior 
and  Ailsa  Craig  are  two  useful  kinds  for  present 
sowing. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

Replacing  Old  Trees. — No  time  should  be  lost 
in  removing  old  and  useless  fruit  trees  and  replacing 
them  with  fresh  stock.  In  regard  to  Apples  and 
Pears,  it  is  much  better,  especially  for  the  small 
grower,  to  limit  his  selection  of  varieties,  and  grow 
several  examples  of  those  kinds  that  thrive  in  his 
particular   district. 

Pruning. — The  pruning  of  both  Apples  and 
Pears  may  be  done  as  opportunity  occurs. 
Where  large  branches  are  cut  out  of  orchard  trees, 
or  it  is  necessary  to  remove  worn  out  and  over- 
crowded spurs  of  smaller  specimens,  care  should 
be  taken  to  make  a  clean  cut,  and  dress  the  wound 
at  once  with  tar. 

Bush  Fruit. — These  may  be  given  a  mulching 
of  manure,  and  if  Raspberries  are  showing  signs 
of  deterioration,  an  effort  must  be  made  to  re- 
juvenate them  by  forking  up  lightly  between  the 
rows,  and  applying  a  good  dressing  of  farmyard 
manure.  If  this  is  not  available,  bone  meal  or 
some  reliable  fertiliser  will  suffice. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Carnations. — Great  care  should  be  exercised  at 
thisscasonin  wateringboththe  tree  Carnations  and 
the  Malmaison  type,  for  over-watering  may  cause 
rust  to  appear  on  the  foliage.  Should  it  make  its 
appearance,  pick  off  the  affected  parts  and  burn 
them.  A  batch  of  cuttings  ought  now  to  be 
inserted.  Where  a  number  of  varieties  are  grown 
small  pots  filled  with  sand  prove  the  most  suitable 
receptacles.  Select  sturdy  growths  and  place  the 
pots  in  a  propagating  frame  where  there  is  a  little 
bottom  heat. 

Violets  in  Frames.— Violets  in  cold  frames  will 
require  frequent  attention  in  picking  ofif  all  decayed 
leaves  and  pinching  out  the  points  of  the  runners. 
Stir  the  soil  occasionally  between  the  plants,  and 
admit  plenty  of  air  whenever  the  elements  arc 
favourable.  During  mild  weather,  the  lights  may 
be  open  an  inch  or  so  throughout  the  night. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Herbaceous  Borders. — These  should  be  dug 
and  manure  applied  if  needed.  Much  will  depend 
on  the  soil,  if  of  a  light  sandy  nature  work  in  some 
decayed  manure  wliere  the  plants  have  become 
crowded,  lift  them,  and  after  division,  replant. 
Aim  at  bold  masses,  rather  than  isolated  examples 
dotted  here  and  there  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  border. 

Fruits  Under  Glass. 

Strawberries. — WTiere  the  necessary  heat  is 
available  a  batch  of  the  most  forw-ard  plants  may 
be  brought  in.  A  heated  pit  which  has  been  filled 
with  leaves  will  suit  them  admirably  for  a  few  weeks. 
Admit  plenty  of  air  whenever  the  weather  is  favour- 
able. When  the  flowers  begin  to  open,  remove  them 
to  a  warm  house  with  a  minimum  temperature  of 
50°  Fah.  Water  carefully  and  use  tepid  water 
only.  T.  W.  Briscoe 

(Gardener  to  W.  R.  Lysaght,  Esq.) 

Castleford,  Chepstow. 


FOR     NORTHERN     GARDENS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Chrysanthemums. — Cutting;    are    now    more 
plentiful  and  easily  rooted  than  during  the  months 


ol  November  and  December.  Although  rooting 
is  more  rapid  and  certain  when  bottom-heat  is 
emploved,  this  method  is  not  to  be  commended 
as  it  is  almost  certain  to  weaken  the  plants,  and 
it  is  not  at  all  easy  afterwards  to  overcome  this 
initial  mistake.  A  cool  pit  is  the  most  desirable 
spot,  where  such  is  available  ;  but  quite  satis- 
factory results  are  obtained  by  setting  the  small 
pots  in  a  box  in  the  greenhouse  and  laying  a  sheet 
of  glass  over  the  top. 

SchizanthUS.— Continue  to  pinch  the  pohits 
out  of  the  shoots  as  this  becomes  necessary,  so 
as  to  induce  a  nice  bushy  habit.  Should  the 
small  Dots  become  very  full  of  roots  a  shift  may 
be  given  at  anv  time,  but  at  this  season  very 
careful  watering  will  be  necessary,  as  the  soil 
is  very  easily  soured.  Do  not  use  rich  soil  at  this 
stage. 

Amaryllis.— -A.  look-out  should  be  kept  for  the 
appearance  of  the  flower-spikes  on  these  useful 
and  gorgeous  subjects,  and  immediately  these 
are  detected  begin  to  give  water  more  freely. 
As  growth  advances,  weak  doses  of  liquid  manure 
will  be  verv  beneficial,  both  as  regards  the  present 
crop  of  bloom  and  the  future  welfare  of  the  bulbs. 
Once  a  week  is  often  enough  at  this  stage. 

Bulbs.— Continue  to  introduce  into  the  forcing- 
house  fresh  batches  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips  and 
Daffodils,  if  well  rooted,  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements.  The  two  latter,  in  particular, 
must  not  be  too  rapidly  forced,  especially  at  first. 
Those  sending  up  their  flower-stems  will  be 
improved  by  an  occasional  watering  with  weak 
liquid  manure. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Vines. — In  most  cases  it  will  now  be  safe  to 
prune  and  clean  the  latest  Vineries.  Where  no 
vermin  are  present  the  cleaning  is  not  a  big  item, 
but  where  mealv  bug  abounds,  very  drastic 
measures  must  be  adopted  to  keep  this  terrible 
pest  under.  Where  very  early  forcing  is  carried 
on,  a  genial,  rather  than  a  very  high,  temperature 
at  this  season  will  give  most  favourable  results. 

Peaches.^The  pruning,  cKaning  and  tying  of 
these  should  be  pushed  forward  with  all  speed 
during  bad  weather.  As  with  Vines,  when  red 
spider,  scale  or  other  vermin  have  been  trouble- 
some, a  very  thorough  cleaning  of  trees  and  houses 
must  be  carried  out. 

Orchard  House. — While  autumn  is  decidedly 
the  best  time  for  repotting  or  top-dressing,  should 
this  not  have  been  managed  at  that  time,  the 
present  can  verv  well  be  utilised  for  the  purpose. 

Tomatoes. — If  not  yet  done,  a  sowing  of  these 
should  now  be  made  for  yielding  ripe  fruits  about 
the  end  of  May.  A  fairly  brisk  heat  is  best  for 
germinating  the  seeds,  but  immediately  growth 
shows  get  the  seedlings  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
roof  glass  to  prevent  "  drawing."  The  winter- 
fruiting  plants  should  have  a  nice  buoyant 
atmosphere  to  give  of  their  best. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Rhubarb.— Introduce  a  further  batch  of  crowns 
to  keep  up  a  steady  supply,  and  keep  former 
batches  well  supplied  with  water.  Place  pans 
over  a  few  crowns  outdoors,  and,  even  without 
any  covering,  these  will  in  time  produce  a  crop 
of  very  superior  stalks. 

Digging  and  Trenching.- With  the  very 
inclement  weather  we  have  experienced  during 
November  and  December  this  work  is  sadly  in 
arrears  in  manv  gardens.  It  is  essential,  therefore, 
to  push  it  forward  with  all  speed  whenever  oppor- 
tunity oft'ers. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

Pruning  and  Nailing.' — This  work,  too,  is  not 
in  f;uite  as  forward  a  state  as  is  desirable,  so  any 
fairiv  mild  spells  must  be  taken  advantage  of 
so  as  to  get  the  work  completed. 

Manuring  Fruit  Trees. — Where  trees  and 
bushes  are  in  good  bearing  condition  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  give  them  an  annual  top-dressing  with 
rich,  old  manure.  When  at  all  possible  this 
manure  should  be  lightly  pointed  into  the  surface 
soil,  when  it  will  do  the  maximum  of  good  and 
without  the  unavoidable  waste  of  surface  mulchings. 

The  Flower  Garden. 
General  Work. — -Not  infrequently  in  exposed 
situations  Roses  are  so  blown  about  that  quite 
a  hole  is  formed  round  the  necks  of  the  bushes. 
Water  often  stands  in  these,  aird  a  sudden  frost 
turns  this  water  into  ice,  much  to  the  detriment 
of  the  poor  Roses.     A  handful  or  two  of  fine  soil 
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pressed  into  the  hole  is  a  certain  cure  if  applied  in 
time.  WallMowers  and  other  plants  are  also 
often  loosened  bv  frost,  and  in  open  weather 
should  be  re-Prmed,  or  considerable  loss  is  certain. 
C.  Blair. 
(Gardener  to  Seton  M.  Thomson,  Esq.) 
Prcslon  House,  Linliihgnw. 


'     ONIONS 

A  DEPARTURE   FROM  A  RECOGNISED 
PRACTICE. 

SOMETIMES  one  finds  in  deviating,  either 
purposely  or  inadvertently,  from  old 
and  familiar  methods  and  striking  out 
on  new  lines,  satisfactory  results  which 
one  scarcely  expected  come  about.  In 
the  matter  of  growing  Onions  one  meets  with  men 
who,  although  they  may  hold  divergent  views 
in  respect  to  minor  details,  agree  in  general  practice 
that  to  produce  Onions  of  quality  the  following 
rules  should  be  observed  : 

(i)  The  plants  must  have  the  advantage  of 
a  long  season  of  growth. 

(2)  The  ground  must  be  prepared  in  the  autumn 
by  deep  digging. 

(3)  Well-manured  soil  is  essential  for  large  bulbs. 

(4)  A  sunny,  open  situation  is  needed. 

The  conditions  set  forth  as  above  are  those 
which  men  of  the  "  old  school  "  have  long  followed, 
but  there  is  yet  another  regulation  which  is  always 
reconunended  and  practised.  It  is  bringing  the 
surface  of  the  bed  into  a  fine  tilth  by  raking, 
making  it  level  and,  what  has  by  long  tradition 
been  recognised  as  absolutely  essential,  in  rendering 
it  firm  before  either  sowing  or  planting  is  caiTied 
out.  I  must  admit  that  for  a  long  time  I  shared 
these  views  and  adopted  them,  but  could  never 
see  the  need  to  go  beyond  treading  the  soil  before 
levelling  it,  as  did  others  of  my  acquaintance, 
some  of  whom  went  so  far  as  to  roll  their  beds 
as  "  the  only  way  "  worth  adopting. 

But,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  a  departure  from 
old  methods  is  sometimes  followed  by  satisfactory 
results,  although  one  may  not  be  imbued  with 
much  faith  in  taking  the  step.  In  my  case  it 
was  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  the  thing  that 
happened,  and  which  largely  upset  the  old  theories 
with  which  I  had  been  inculcated  from  youth, 
came  about  in  this  way  :  After  the  "  traditional  " 
bed  had  been  planted  and  completed,  it  was 
decided  that  the  space  allotted  to  Onions  must 
be  increased.  That  happened  the  second  week 
in  May,  when  no  more  prepared  ground  was 
available.  There  was  nothing  else  to  do  but  to 
hastily  dig  a  portion  that  had  been  reserved  for 
another  and  later  crop,  manure  it,  level  it  in  the 
best  possible  way,  and  get  the  plants  in.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  beat  and  tread  the  ground, 
as  other  matters  more  pressing  awaited  attention. 
The  Onions  were  therefore  planted  at  regulation 
distances  close  to  the  first-named  bed,  15  inches 
between  the  rows  and  9  inches  between  the  plants, 
with  not  a  little  trepidation  and  misgiving. 

After-work.— This  consisted  of  regularly  hoeing 
between  the  rows,  in  keeping  the  plants  free  from 
weeds  and,  when  bulbing  commenced,  in  adminis- 
tering weak  stimulants  occasionally  with  dressings 
of  soot  now  and  again.  From  the  first  there  did 
not  appear  to  be  much  difference  in  the  progress 
of  any  of  the  plants  until  July,  when  those  in  the 
"  unprepared"  bed  made  rapid  advance  and  took 
the  lead.  It  was  at  this  time  that  several  old 
growers  visited  my  garden  and  remarked  on  the 
forwardness  of  those  in  the  hastily  made  bed, 
but  on  hearing  the  story  had  nothing  but  cold 
comfort  to  offer,  and  expressed  their  opinion, 
"Thev  would  never  make   bulbs  of  any  size  in 
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that  stuff."  Time,  however,  reveals  many  things, 
and  in  the  case  of  Cranston's  Excelsior  and  Ailsa 
Craig  Onions  when  they  were  harvested  in  Septem- 
ber the  bulbs  in  the  aggregate  were  larger  and 
more  uniform  in  the  "unprepared"  bed  than 
I  hose  on  which  so  much  trouble  had  been  bestowed 
by  getting  the  ground  into  condition  all  the  pre- 
ceding months.  The  bulbs  from  the  "  unprepared  " 
bed  were  not  abnormally  large,  but  were  found  to 
be  very  serviceable  for  kitchen  use. 

Good  Work  Still  Pays. — Now  the  object  of 
these  notes  is  not  to  suggest  that  it  is  altogether 
unnecessary  to  follow  the  golden  rule  of  winter 
digging,  thereby  exposing  the  soil  to  frost  and 
rendering  it  more  workable  and  light,  or  to  propose 
to  anyone  that  slip-shod  practices  are  good  enough  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  to  demonstrate  that  where 
Onions  are  chiefly  wanted  for  home  consumption 
and  size  is  not  of  the  first  importance,  they  can 
be  grown  for  this  purpose  even  on  ground  that  is 
not  of  first  quality  standard.  Much  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  but  those  who  are  possessors 
of  a  sandy  loam  like  I  am  reed  not  be  deterred 


Limitations    of    Artificial 


T 


Manures 


^  1  "^  HE  decreasing  supply  of  stable  manure 
makes  for  a  wider  knowledge  of  the 
use  of  artificial  or  chemical  manures, 
and  though  stable  manure  is  on  the 
whole  much  better  for  gardens,  artificials 
are  quite  useful  if  soil  and  climate  assist.  But  the 
proviso  is  very  necessary,  because  stable  manure 
is  the  salvation  of  su'h  hot  and  hungry  soils  as 
gravels  and  chalks,  and  to  use  artificial  manures 
alone  on  such  land  is  to  court  failure. 

It  is  not  so  much  a  wrong  form  of  plant  food 
as  lack  of  moisture  that  is  the  trouble  here  with 
artificials,  and  the  entire  lack  of  humus  which 
most  chemical  manures  show  is  the  root  of  the 
trouble,  as  this  not  only  holds  moisture,  but  is  a 
very  important  medium  in  preparing  the  plant 
food  supplied  by  the  soil  or  the  manture.  It  also 
supplies  nitrogen  in  a  gradual  manner  to  suit  the 
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in  attempting  to  grow  Onions  for  table  in  these 
days  of  shortage  of  manure.  There  are  other 
factors  in  the  road  to  a  successful  crop  which  are 
included  in  the  common  weekly  round  of  attention, 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  briefly  outline; 
indeed,  I  venture  to  say  that  it  is  the  close 
attention  to  details  after  planting  has  been 
done  that  is  calculated  to  overcome  every 
obstacle  and  bring  to  a  successful  issue  what 
at  the  beginning  might  be  regarded  as  a  seemingly 
impossible  task.  W.   Lixders  Le.4. 


BROAD     BEANS 

One  of  the  most  successful  ways  of  producing 
early  crops  is  to  sow  them  in  deep  boxes  in  the 
autumn,  winter  them  in  cold  frames,  and  place 
outside  about  the  end  of  March  in  a  sunny 
position.  By  confining  the  roots  these  will 
give  enormous  crops,  many  weeks  in  advance 
of  those  sown  and  grown  open.  Aquedulce 
and  Leviathan  are  excellent  varieties  for  this 
treatment.  E.   Beckett. 


expanding  requirements  of  the  plant,  a  point  in 
which  the  quickest-acting  artificial  manures 
signally  fail.  It  is  because  of  this  latter  property 
that  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia — 
alone  or  disguised  as  patent  mixtures — more  than 
any  other  manures  mrge  on  vegetation,  and  tend 
sometimes  to  weakness  and  over-luxuriance. 
The  other  soluble  manures  like  superphosphate  of 
lime  and  sulphate  of  potash  act  rather  more 
slowly,  ;  but  it  is  only  the  insoluble  kinds,  like 
guano  of  the  untreated  type,  bone-meals  and  all 
kinds  of  organic  manures  that  can  be  depended 
on  to  have  a  lasting  and  gradual  influence  on 
growth. 

Humus,  however,  is  an  important  help  to  either 
kind  of  manure,  and  supplies  bacteria  which  help 
in  breaking  up  manures  into  the  forms  in  whii  h 
the  plant  needs  them.  Moisture  and  himius  are 
inseparable,  hence  the  folly  of  employing  artificials 
to  the  exclusion  of  animal  manure  in  hot,  dry 
soils.  Even  if  the  climate  is  fairly  favourable 
as  regards  moisture,  hot,  dry  soils  cannot  retain 
enough  to  make  artificial  manures  work  properly. 
An  exception  can  be  made,  perhaps,  for  manures 


like  shoddy,  for  these  will  make  humus  in 
time,  but  it  is  a  slow  business  and  more 
cheaply  performed  by  using  animal  manure 
freely  or  by  growing  relays  of  greenstuff  and 
digging  them   in.  Gervaise  Turnbull. 


ANSWERS 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


THE     GREENHOUSE. 
CINERARIAS       AND       CAMPANULAS       ATTACKED 

(F.  D.  h.  T .). — \Ve  do  not  lind  a  funt;ii^  on  the  leaves 
you  send,  but  their  appearance  leads  us  to  believe  they 
have  been  attacked  by  the  red  spider.  The  best  method 
of  keeping  this  pest  in  check  is  to  maintain  a  moist  atmo- 
sphTc  about  the  plants,  and  if  this  does  not  suffice,  to 
spray  them  with  a  solution  of  loz.  potassium  sulphide 
in  3  galloni^  of  water. 


ROSE  GARDEN. 
ROSES  (//.  ,S.).— The  following  Koses  are  all  novelties 
of  M.  Fernet  Ducher,  Rosieriste.  a  Venisstux  les  Lyon 
(Rhone),  France;  Mrs.  George  Beckwith  (not  in  com- 
merce), Mrs.  Farmer,  Severine,  Aspirant  Marcel  Rouyer, 
Jean  C.  N.  Forestier,  Souvenir  de  (leorge  Beckwith  and 
Souvenir  de  Claude  Fernet  (this  will  not  be  sent  out  until 
the  autumn  of  1920). 


FRUIT     GARDEN. 

PEARS  ATTACKED  (Colonel  C.  J.  i).).— The  Pear  i& 
attacked  by  the  Fear  scab  fungus,  Kusicladium  pyrinum. 
Tliis  fungus  attacks  fnut.  foliage  and  shoots,  including, 
the  spurs.  The  bark  of  shoots  and  spurs  is  caused  to 
crack  and  they  often  die.  All  such  should  be  piuntd  out 
during  the  winter  pruning  and  burned.  The  tree  should 
be  sprayed  when  the  buds  begin  to  burst  with  Boideaux 
mixture  and  again  after  the  petals  fall. 

APPLE  TREE  ATTACKED  {F.  X.,  BirmiTigham).— 
Till'  Apjilf  twJL'  l),i.^  hern  ;iii;;cked  by  American  blight. 
This  aphis  nut  only  daTnuiZ' ^  the  shoots  severely,  but  alta 
forms  wounds  which  permit  the  canker  fungus  to  find 
its  way  into  the  tree.  The  only  thing  to  do  now  is  to 
spray  thoroughly  with  caustic  wash  (lib.  of  caustic  soda 
to  10  gallons  of  water).  In  summer  either  paint  each 
place  where  the  woolly  aphi*  is  seen  with  methylated 
spirit  or  spray  well  with  parafiRn  emulsion.  Some"  have 
reported  good  results  following  a  dressing  of  quicklime 
on  the  soil  about  the  tree  in  February,  the  idea  being  to 
catch  and  kill  the  root  form  as  it  begins  its  ascent  of  the 
tree. 

PEAR  TREES  ATTACKED  (M.  C.  S.,  i?w^6y).— The 
creature  damaging  tlie  foliage  of  your  Pears  is  undoubtedly 
the  larva  Pear  and  Cherry  saw'fly.  This  pest  is  a  dark 
green,  rather  slug-like  creature  that  feeds  on  Cherry  as 
well  as  Pear  leaves.  The  best  treatment  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  when  they  first  make  their  appearance 
(there  are  two  broods  annually),  is  to  spray  the  trees 
with  lead  arsenate.  The  second  brood  may  be  too  late 
for  it  to  be  safe  to  do  this,  as  it  will  be  near  the  time  for 
picking,  and  the  treatment  thenis  to  sprinkle  dry  powdered 
lime  over  the  tree.  Tliis  will  caiise  the  larvse  to  shed 
their  skins,  and  the  treatment  must  then  be  repeated, 
i.e.,  within  three  days  of  the  first  dusting.  The  second 
attempt  to  moult  so  soon  after  the  first  will  prove  fatal. 
Neither  treatment  will  be  of  any  avail  unless  the  pests 
are  already  there, 

KITCHEN      GARDFA'. 

CLUB  IN  CABBAGE  AND  OTHER  EVILS  iPete).^ 
The  black  soil  sent  for  examination  is.  as  you  surmise, 
deficient  in  lime.  \Ve  appreciate  your  difficulty  in  getting 
ground  lime  in  your  district,  and  suggest  you  to  try 
Limbux.  This  is  lime  in  an  exceedingly  fine  form.  Apply 
it  at  the  rate  of  a  handful  to  the  square  yard,  and  dig  it 
in  for  preference  before  the  end  of  February.  If  Limbux 
is  thrown  up  among  the  branches  of  the  moss-covert  d 
Apple  trees,  it  would  cleanse  them  and  destroy  insect 
pests.  Clioose  a  calm  day  for  the  operation.  This  also 
should  be  applied  before  the  end  of  February. 


MISCELLANT^OUS. 

A  DRESSING  FOR  THE  LAWN  IN  SPRING  (Gramen).— 
The  best  dressing  to  apply  in  spring  will  be  sulphate  of 
ammonia  at  the  rate  of  ]"icwt.  to  the  acre.  This  small 
quantity  is  rather  difficult  to  apply  regularly,  and  it 
will  be  best  to  mix  it  with  some  fine  soil  before  making 
the  application. 

SAWDUST  IN  MANURE  (P.  Jtf.).— We  prefer  not  to 
use  sawdust  in  manure,  but,  failing  anything  else,  we 
should  not  hesitate.  The  objection  is  that  the  sawdust 
is  rather  slow  to  decay,  but  if  the  soil  is  well  drained  and 
contain:^  sufficient  lime  there  is  no  probability  of  trouble 
following  its   ajiplication. 

NAMES  OF  FRUIT.— R.  D.,  Bodmm.—l.  Margil  ; 
2.  Flanders  Pippin  ;  3.  Christmas  Pearmain ;  4.  Newton 
Wonder;  5.  Prince  Arthur;  6,  Lane's  Prince  .Albeit; 
7.  Curl  Tail ;  8,  Wellington  :  9.  King  of  the  Pippins  ; 
10,  Ladv  Henniker  ;  11,  Annie  Elizabeth  ;  12.  Mere  de 
Jlenage.^ H.  C.  P.,  Bikknuion. — Malster. 

NAMES    OF    PLANTS.— ir.  F.  .V..  Olos.—l,  Berbers- 

Fortiinei :    2.   B.  (Mahonia)  Acjuifolium. G.  S.  Y — 1. 

Laurus  nobilis  (Sweet  Bay) :  2.  Viburnum  Tinus  (Laurus- 

tiuus) J.  H..  I.  W. — Cotoneaster  \-u!garis;  2,  Griselin  a 

littoralis ;  3,  Pittospomm  tenuifolium ;  4.  Santolina 
Chamsecyparissus ;  5,  Rosmarinjs  officinalis  (Rosemary). 
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VINES    FOR    AMATEURS 

IN  the  attempt  to  grow  Grapes  the  amateur 
has  many  pitfalls  to  evade  or  to  overcome 
before  he  achieves  success.  Too  often,  from 
a  want  of  knowledge,  he  attempts  to  go  too 
fast,  as  it  were,  filling  his  vinery  or  green- 
house too  quickly,  attempting  to  obtain  heavier 
crops  of  fruit  than  his  vines  naturally  can  bear. 
Both  are  pitfalls  of  a  serious  character,  but  are 
conmion  with  the  inexperienced.  There  are  other 
defects  in  culture  that  militate  against  success — 
wrong  methods  of  preparing  the  border,  planting 
the  vines,  neglect  in  attending  promptly  to  such 
details  as  regulating  the  growth — an  important 
item — also  a  timely  removal  of  surplus  bunches 
and  the  thinning  of  those  retained  as  a  crop. 
So  many  amateurs  fail  to  realise  that  vines  allowed 
to  carry  a  surplus  weight  of  fruit  are  not  only 
incapable  of  perfecting  the  present  crop,  but 
are  injured  for  future  efforts.  These  are  points 
of  great  importance,  which  I  hope  to  deal  with 
in  as  concise  a  manner  consistent  with  success 
as  is  possible. 

Wrong  and  Right  Methods  of  Pruning. — 
Taking  as  an  example  vines  that  were  plantid 
last  February,  and  which  have  had  or  e 
season's  growth,  the  length  of  the  rod  made 
will  vary,  according  to  treatment,  from  6  feet 
long  to  double  that  length.  So  many  amateurs 
— and  gardeners,  too — reason  this  way :  If  I 
leave  the  rod  its  full  length,  or  nearly  so,  the  house 
will  be  tilled  all  the  sooner  and  a  large  quantity 
of  fruit  will  be  obtained  in  a  shorter  period.  In 
consequence,  6  feet  of  the  cane  is  left.  The 
result  is,  owing  to  a  want  of  support,  the  care 
fails  to  sustain  fully  all  the  shoots  that  emanate 
from  that  length  of  rod.  The  top  shoots  naturally 
take  the  most  sustenance,  as  the  sap  rushes  to 
the  apex  first.  Those  shoots  in  the  centre  and  at 
the  base  are  weakly  in  growth  and  ever  remain 
so.  The  consequence  is  the  rod  is  irregular  in 
thickness  ever  after,  with  puny  growths  in  thtt 
region  and  consequently  an  indifferent  crop.  Nov, 
if  the  vines  were  intended  to  last  but  a  few  years, 
say,  ten,  the  future  result  would  not  be  of  so  much 
consequence,  because  during  a  portion  of  that 
time  a  reasonable  crop  could  be  secured,  ."^s  a 
rule,  though,  vines  when  planted  are  expected  to 
last  in  good  condition  many  more  years,  say, 
thirty  or  more,  which  they  will  easily  do  with 
proper  attention  at  the  start,  laying  a  future  sure 
foundation  by  a  rational  method  of  pruning. 
The  question  of  how  many  bunches  a  vine  should 
carry  the  first  two  years  should  be  settled.  Two 
at  the  most  the  first  year  and  four  the  second  is 
an  ample  crop,  assuming,  of  course,  they  are  of 
reasonable  size,  say,  2lb.  each  or  more,  which  they 
will  be  from  a  vigorous  vine.  Assuming,  then, 
that  the  vine  is  planted  inside  the  house,  near 
the  front,  and  the  wires  as  supports  for  the  vines 
are  within  2  feet  or  3  feet  of  the  border,  the  rod 
should  be  so  pruned  that  it  will  reach  three  eyes 
up  the  wires,  a  pair  of  shoots  and  a  leader.  Now, 
if  this  pair  of  shoots  will  give  the  two  bunches 
for  the  first  crop,  why  leave  six  times  the  number 
of  shoots  ?  When  the  number  of  shoots  on  a 
vine  are  limited  to  the  three  as  noted,  the  founda- 
tion is  rendered  more  vigorous,  the  leader  grows 
stronger  and  the  vine  from  its  base  thickens 
evenly  and  remains  so  throughout  its  existence. 
Vines  treated  as  advised  in  pruning  give  bunches 
at  the  base  equal  to  those  on  any  other  part  of 
the  cane  as  long  as  it  is  in  existence.  This  pro- 
duction is  a  sure  sign  of  a  proper  foundation 
having  been  laid  at  the  start.  In  the  opposite, 
vines  having  been  allowed  to  run  away  with  the 
6  feet  of  cane  up  the  wires  always  produce  the 
largest  bunches  at  the  apex,  but  they  are  invari- 
ably ill-shaped  and  that  is  not  desirable.     A  rod 


thicker  at  the  base,  tapering  gradually  to  the 
apex  is  the  ideal  to  aim  for,  and  when  secured,  no 
fear  need  be  entertained  but  that  a  regular  crop 
of  desirable  Grapes  can  be  secured  for  at  least 
thirty  years,  if  subsequent  details  are  carried  out 
efficiently.  E.  Molv.veux. 


AROUND   THE    MARKETS 

CIIKI.-^'I'MAS-TIME  iu  thi-  grrat  einties  of 
distiibmioii  was  a  very  busy  timi',  ami 
iiK-ant  longer  liours  for  all  concerned. 
Normally  the  salesmen's  day  begins  at 
■>  a.m.  or  3.30  a.m.  and  ends  round  about 
0.30  a.m. — not  overiong  hours,  perhaps 
though  strenuous  ones.  Hut  lately  closiug- 
tinu'  has  become  later  and  at  least  another  liour  has  been 
added  to  the  day,  whi.c  last  week  the  day  was  very  long. 
Besides  receiving  and  selling  and  dispatching  by  train 
to  provincial  customers,  there  is  an  almost  unending 
stream  of  empties  from  the  retailers  to  be  checked  and 
allowed  for  and  sent  oh  again  to  the  growers.  The 
person  most  in  need  of  sympathy  is  the  wagoin-r,  wnu 
leaves  home,  some  twenty  miies  or  so  out,  in  tlie  middn- 
of  the  evening  with  his  pair-horse  wagon  pind  sky-lii^h 
with  market  produce  for  the  slow  and  tedious  journey 
to  Covcnt  Garden,  the  Borough  or  8pitalfields.  Those 
who  serve  the  western  market  at  Kew  liiidge  are  luckier, 
for  they  are  nearer,  and  here  it  is  becoming  thi-  custom 
to  accept  supp.ies  duiing  the  late  afterno'.ms  briore  the 
three  market  days,  so  the  wagoner  gets  his  nights  in  bed 
the  same  as  many  other  persons.  In  many  of  the  largest 
market  gardens  steam  and  petrol  ?re  taking  the  p.ace 
of  horses  for  market  work,  and  the  time  spent  on  the 
journey  is  greatly  reduced,  but  it  is  still  weaiisomc,  and 
when  foggy  a  trying  job. 

The  demand  for  cut  flowers  has  been  great,  even  at 
the  ru'ing  high  prices,  but  there  have  betn  no  nove.tie,^ 
to  chronicle.  The  mild  winter  enabled  many  growers 
to  have  their  Roman  Hyacinths  weeks  earlier  than  they 
expected,  so  these  and  the  dwarf  Von  Thol  Tulips  are 
tobe  had  as  pot  plants  as  well  as  cut  flowers.  Violets 
are  more  plentiful,  but  of  only  average  quality,  and  not 
so  much  in  demand  as  one  would  expect  It  is  morj 
showy  flowers  for  vases  that  are  wanted.  Pructieally 
all  the  French  flowers  (Mimosa,  Paper-White  -Sareissi, 
Anemones  and  Roses)  are  rather  poor.  Sprays  of  huea- 
lyptus  globulus  go  very  well,  and  many  ultimately  buy 
them  as  much  in  the  hopes  of  the  aromatic  scent  waruii.g 
oif  influent  £ias  for  their  decorative  value.  Arum  Lthes. 
in  fair  quantity,  sell  at  2-ls.  per  dozen.  Dutch  Lilac, 
though  of  good  quality  and  quite  reasonable  in  price, 
moves  slowly.  Lily  of  the  Valley,  from  retarded  crown?, 
is  particularly  good  just  now.  Many  buyers  are 
wisely  preferring  pot  plants  to  cut  flowers,  as  these 
are  much  better  value.  Finely  berried  Solanum  capsicas- 
trum,  good  white  Marguerites  and  splendid  specimens 
of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  are  the  best,  thougli  Ericas, 
C.irysanthemums  and  Cyclamen  are  still  to  be  had.  A 
few  salesmen  have  bunches  of  Christmas  Roses  (Hellebores) 
f -om  the  West,  and  there  are  sufficient  real  Roses  and 
C-irnations  to  meet  demands,  but  at  high  prices. 

In  the  fruit  market  the  most  noticeable  line  has  been 
the  unusual  supplies  of  home-grown  Grapes,  which, 
no  doubt,  were  he.d  over  in  view  of  the  low  prices  that 
foreign  competition  has  made  of  late.  Oranges  are 
still  seUiug  freely,  and  more  Lemons  than  usual  arc  asked 
for.  To  one's  surprise  English  Apples,  which  have  been 
iv.ther  ignored  lately,  are  again  wanted,  though  Pears 
hang  on  one's  hands.  Bananas  are  cheap,  and  no  one 
wants  many.  Tunis  Dates,  new  season  Figs  and  Nuts 
are  about  the  only  lines  in  the  fruit  market  that  are 
scarce. 

At  the  moment  there  is  an  abundance  of  all  vegetables 
except  Cucumbers,  which  recently  went  a-begging  and 
now  arc  wanted.  Brussels  Sprouts  and  Cauliflower 
are  of  rather  better  quality,  but  Savoys,  though  large 
enough,  are  not  as  firm  ps  they  should  be  at  this  season. 
Forced  Rhubarb  is  quite  cheap  and  a  slow  trade  ;  this, 
no  doubt,  is  due  to  the  small  sugar  ration.  Guernsey 
Beans  are  very  scarce,  and  fetch  from  4s.  to  5s.  per  lb. 
wholesale,  though  new  Potatoes  are  quite  cheap,  for  the 
best  may  be  had  at  Is.  per  lb. 

December  29.  A.  COSTEE. 


Gardeners*  United  Horticultural  Benefit 
and  Provident  Society. — The  monthly  meeting 
of  this  society  was  held  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Hall  on  Monday,  December  8,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Curtis  in  the  chair.  Three  new  members  were 
elected.  Two  members  were  allowed  to  withdraw 
double  interest  from  their  deposit  account  amount- 
ing to  £4  14s.  4d.  respectively.  The  death  certifi- 
cates of  two  deceased  members  were  received,  and 
the  sum  of  £45  i6s.  yd.  was  passed  for  payment  to 
their  respective  nominees.  The  sick  pay  for  the 
month  on  the  ordinary  side  amounted  to  £79  7s.  8d., 
and  on  the  State  side  to  £42  6s.  8d.,  and  maternity 
benefits  to  £g.  The  committee  have  under  con- 
sideration the  revival  of  the  annual  dinners,  and 
would  be  pleased  to  receive  as  early  as  possible  the 
names  of  any  member  or  gardener  who  would 
like  to  attend. 


Surbiton,  Kingston  and  District  Chrysan- 
themum Society. — At  the  annual  general  meeting 
on  December  17  it  was  stated  that  there  is  now  a 
balance  in  hand  of  £29  9s.  id.,  as  against  £5  9s.  3d. 
when  operations  were  temporarily  suspended  in 
1915.  The  president,  Mr.  J.  Salter  Cox,  was 
re-elected,  as  also  were  most  of  the  committee  ; 
but  Mr.  T.  Smith  resigned  the  secretaryship,  to 
the  regret  of  the  meeting,  and  the  finding  of  a 
successor  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  committee, 
[t  was  decided  to  double  the  annual  subscription 
ai;d  to  hold  iie.xt   season's  show  on    November  3. 


GARDENING      APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Aluson,  who  was  head-gardener  to  Colonel 
M.  J.  C.  Loiigfield,  Castle  Mary,  Cloynes,  County  Cork,, 
for  fifteen  and  a  half  ye^irs,  has  recently  been  appointed 
head-gardener  to  Captain  W.  L,  Naper,  Loughcrcw 
Oldcastle,  County  Meath. 

Mr.  J.  Newton,  who  previous  to  joining  the  Army  was 
head-gardener  to  G.  Todd.  Esq.,  Trochrange,  Girvan, 
Ayrshire,  has  been  appointed  head-gardener  to  R.  J). 
Macgiegor,  Esq.,  Wlston  Lodge,  Lamington,  Lanarkshire. 

It  is  announced  in  the  Eew  Bulletin  that  Mr.  Frederick 
Flippance,  formerly  a  member  of  the  gardening  statf 
at  Kew  and  for  some  time  a  Temporary  Assistant  in  the 
Herbarium,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Stale 
for  the  Colonies,  on  the  recommendatiou  of  Kew,  Asslstnnt 
Curator  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Singapore. 


PUBLICATION     RECEIVED. 

"  The  Profitable  Culture  of  Vegetables."  by  Thos.  Smith. 
Published  by  Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co..  30, 
Paternoster  Row.  London  ;    price  7s.  6rt.  net. 


GUARANTEED 

GRASS  IMPROVERS    ^1^ 


A     SOUND 
BUSINESS   PROPOSITION 

If  your  Lawns.  Tennis  Courts, 
Goll,  Bowling  Greens,  or 
Cricket  Pilches  are  not  satis- 
factory, write  us  fully,  giving  par- 
ticulars oi  their  condition.  OUR 
ADVICE  IS  FREE.  and.  if 
followed,  we  guarantee  whatever 
treatment  we  supply  to  be  satis- 
factory, or  if  not  to  return  your 

money. 
Over  30  years  of  practical  experience 
enables  us  to  make  you  this  rflfer. 
Our  business  has  been  built  on 
th  1  sound  princ  pie  that  we.  as 
expeits.  must  guarantee  what 
we  recommend. 
WRITE     US     NOW 


M 


He  breeds 
in  loose 
bark  and 
lichens 


PROFITS 
S  bop  him ! 


To  destroy  moss  and  iJcVicn.  to 
remove  loose  rough  bark,  and 
ensure  healthy,  vigorous  growth 
and    good     crops    next     season. 

SPRAY  YOUR  FRUIT  TREES 
wibK 

COOPER'S 

WITSfTER  FLUID 

Does  nol   burn   ihe   bark.       Harmless  to 

animals.       Easy   to  use.       Effective  and 

economical.     ::      Of  agents  everywhere. 

Sole  Manufacturers  : 

Wm.  Coopsr  &  Nephews,  Berkham^ted. 
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THE  hatching  and  rearing  season  fast 
approaches !  and  it  is  not  too  early 
to  decide  upon  plans  now.  The  first 
thing  to  consider  is  a  proper  schedule 
of  hatchings,  hearing  in  mind  failings 
of  the  previous  rearing  season. 

Early  Hatching  Pays. — Early  hatching  is 
very  profitable,  but  broodies  are  not  always 
available,  so  that  one  is  called  upon  to  adopt 
artificial  incubation.  The  latter  always  has  had 
my  full  support,  because  an  incubator  is  ready 
at  all  times,  and  weather  conditions  do  not  inter- 
fere as  they  do  with  broodies.  If  the  weather  is 
mild  the  latter  may  be  plentiful,  but  if  conditions 
are  unfavourable  they  will  be  absent.  It  is  idle 
to  say  that  broodies  can  be  begged  from  Mrs. 
Jones  or  Mrs.  Brown,  because  it  invariably  happens 
that  if  you  have  no  "  cluckers  "  the  others  are  in 
the  same  position.  Thus  in  advocating  a  schedule 
I  am  mindful  of  the  fact  that  artificial  incubation 
and  rearing  greatly  help  one  to  keep  to  time. 
There  are  many  who  say,  "I  do  so  wish  my  hens 
would  go  broody."    .    .    . 

Grade  out  Broodiness. — They  say  this  in  the 
"  lean  "  season  and  often  are  rewarded  by  having 
all  the  birds  down  with  the  broody  fever  at  the 
same  time  a  little  later  on.  Then  they  grumble 
at  the  double  dose  !  Now,  the  more  hens  are 
broody  the  fewer  eggs  they  lay  in  the  twelve 
months.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  hen  of  the 
Buff  Orpington  t>T3e  to  go  broody  as  many  as  si.v 
times  in  twelve  months.  If  such  rests  are  added 
up  it  will  be  seen  that  they  must  seriously  affect 
egg-production.  From  one's  best  stock  it  is 
wise  to  eliminate  the  broody  factor  by  selective 
breeding,  and  it  can  be  done.  Such  points  rua 
in  the  family  and  must  be  removed  by  careful 
selection  of  the  parent  stock.  I  have  known 
individual  hens  that  have  laid  for  several  seasons 
without  one  period  of  broodiness  being  recorded 
against  them.  These  are  the  dams  from  which  to 
breed  cockerels  to  head  the  pens,  and  especially 
if  they  are  the  result  of  mating  the  former  to  a 
male  whose  own  dam  was  in  turn  free  from  broodi- 
ness. You  want  the  excellence  on  both  sides  of 
the  mating  ! 

Special  Hens  as  Broodies. — If  broodies  are 
placed  in  the  broody  co'ip  directly  they  show  signs 
of  the  fever  the  latter  can  be  held  in  check  without 
interfering  with  laying.  Jly  point,  then,  is  that 
it  pays  to  adopt  artificial  methods  and  to  breed 
broodiness  as  far  as  possible  out  of  one's  "  laying  " 
strains.  As  an  alternative  I  advise  poultry- 
keepers  to  run  a  special  "  broody  "  section.  Get 
together  a  small  lot  of  old  hens  that  have  proved 
reliable  in  the  past  as  broodies  and  mothers.  I 
should  prefer   Buff   Orpingtons  or  the  like   .    .    . 
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noted  for  their  excessive  broodiness.  These 
birds  should  be  kept  apart  from  the  layers  and 
will  earn  their  keep  over  and  over  again.  In 
order  to  make  fuller  use  of  them  they  can  be  mated 
up  to  a  good  utility  male,  the  chicks  bred  there- 
from being  reared  for  the  table.  The  free  use  of 
maize,  barley  meal  and  such  "heating"  food- 
stuffs will  often  hasten  broodiness,  but  one  could 
not  well  experiment  in  this  direction  on  the  laying 
stock.  The  hens,  however,  kept  expressly  for 
broodies  can  be  so  fed  up,  and  the  risk  taken  of 
overfat  birds,  etc. 

Value  of  Grading. — \\liere  one  is  interested 
in  heavy  egg-production  the  value  of  grading 
cannot  be  overestimated.  With  bred-to-lay  flocks 
broodiness  is  less  frequent  than  with  ungraded 
flocks  as  kept,  for  instance,  on  the  farm.  This  is 
so  because  the  former  have  inherited  the  power 
to  lay  eggs  in  goodly  numbers.  The  contrasts 
are  present  throughout  !  Take  the  case  of  feeding, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  the  bred-to-lay  hen  will 
not  be  so  easily  overfed  as  the  ordinary  hen. 
This  is  so  because  the  former  will  turn  surplus 
food  towards  the  production  of  eggs,  while  the 
latter  will  use  up  the  surplus  to  make  internal 
fat.  That  is  why  I  am  so  keen  on  grading  up 
all  flocks.  .A.S  the  pullets  reach  maturity  they 
should  be  placed  in  flocks  according  to  their 
approximate  category. 

The  Type  of  a  Layer. — -Each  poultry-keeper 
should  study  closely  the  breed  kept,  so  that  he 
or  she  can  get  a  good  idea  of  the  best  type  of 
layer.  With  my  experience  I  can  pick  up  a 
pullet  and  say  approximately  if  she  will  be  a  good, 
medium  or  bad  producer.  Each  reader  can  train 
his  or  her  hand  and  eye  in  the  same  direction. 
The  coarse-textured  pullets  must  be  separated 
from  theur  more  productive  sisters,  which  are  fine 
in  texture  throughout.  If  they  are  run  together 
then  maximum  results  are  not  possible,  because 
the  "  supers  "  will  lay  well  on  a  given  mash,  while 
the  "  duds  "  will  fatten  on  the  same  diet.  Grading 
and  grouping  of  puUets  should  take  place  in  late 
summer,  and  if  one  will  but  master  this  matter, 
eggs  will  be  obtained  early  and  in  plenty.  Profits, 
too,  must  be  increased,  for  the  reason  that  "  duds  " 
will  be  disposed  of,  leaving  behind  the  best  likely 
producers  only. 

Value  of  Records. — Just  now  I  am  receiving 
the  trap-nest  records  from  my  students.  You 
would  be  surprised  with  the  lessons  they  teach, 
proving  to  the  hilt  the  value  of  trap-nesting. 
In  one  case  I  have  a  pen  of  Wliite  Wyandotte 
pullets  that  has  a  magnificent  monthly  total  ; 
but  on  scrutinising  the  individual  scores  I  find 
two  pullets  that  have  laid  nine  and  ten  eggs 
respectively  over  two  months.  Before  these 
notes  appear  these  two  pullets  will  have  figured 
on  the  owner's  table.  I  am  not  concerned  with 
the  reasons  for  these  birds  being  such  poor 
performers,  but,  having  located  them,  they  are 
best  eliminated.  This  student  will  reap  the  full 
benefits  next  spring  and  later  in  not  using  these 
throw-outs  in  the  breeding  pens.  Supposing, 
however,  the  trap-nest  had  not  been  in  use,  and 
that  in  1921  sons  of  these  birds  were  found  at  the 
head  of  the  breeding  pens  ....  a  whole  season's 
results  would  have  been  ruined  and  the  strain 
would  have  deteriorated. 

Choice  of  the  Male. — In  all  matings  for  heavy 
laying  one  miisl  select  the  m.ale  with  the  gi'eatest 


care.  He  should  always  be  the  son  of  a  hea\y- 
laying  hen.  Where  trap-nesting  is  carried  cut 
I  like  to  use  males  bred  out  of  the  best  hen  of  t!:e 
year,  i.e.,  the  bird  with  the  highest  individual 
egg-record  for  the  twelve  months.  Supposing  I 
now  have  twenty  pullets  of  1919  hatching  being 
trapped  for  their  first  full  twelve  months  of  laying. 
By  next  autumn  I  shall  have  the  totals  available, 
and  it  is  the  one  with  the  highest  score  that  I 
should  ear-mark  for  use  in  igii  to  breed  me  some 
cockerels.  This  hen  would  in  like  manner  be 
mated  to  a  male  bred  out  of  a  very  high  dam. 
The  secret  of  mating  lies  in  using  these  high- 
bred cockerels  in  all  pens,  and  it  is  a  wise  plan 
to  have  a  cockerel-breeding  pen  mated  up  each 
season. 

To  Breed  Cockerels. — I  will  go  more  minutely 
into  mating  for  the  guidance  of  my  readers.  I 
have  dealt  with  the  breeding  of  super  cockerels 
and  must  cover  the  question  of  mating  to  breed 
laying  pullets.  To  obtain  the  latter  you  need 
to  mate  a  super  cockerel  to  hens  with  medium 
records.  Supposing  I  had  hens  that  had  put  up 
the  follo%ving  records  for  their  twelve  months : 
287,  280,  245,  235,  230,  228,  220,  220,  2ig  and  21S. 
The  two  with  287  and  280  eggs  respectively  to 
their  credit  would  be  ear-marked  as  "  cockerel " 
breeders  and  would  be  mated  to  a  son  of  a  dam 
that  laid,  say,  290  eggs.  The  remaining  hens 
would  be  mated  to  the  son  of  a  dam  laying,  say, 
280  to  290  eggs,  with  the  express  object  of  breeding 
heavy  laying  pullets.  One  need  not  necessarily 
have  separate  pens,  because  if  the  chicks  are  marked 
one  can  tell  their  individual  pedigrees.  Thus  I  can 
mate  my  best  performing  hen  and  my  medium 
laying  hens  to  a  high-record  cockerel  and  get 
"  supers  "  in  both  sexes. 

Balancing  the  Sexes. — ^The  utility  breeder 
needs  to  copy  the  fancier  when  selecting  his 
breeding  specimens.  Weaknesses  of  one  parent 
can  be  strengthened  by  the  excellencies  of  those 
very  points  in  the  other.  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  size  comes  mainly  from  the  female,  for  which 
reason  one  should  not  use  under-sized  hens  in  the 
pens.  It  is  easy  to  obtain  small  progeny,  but, 
apart  from  coarseness,  we  need  size  and  stamina. 
If  the  male  is  a  little  on  the  small  size  I  prefer  this 
to  a  loss  of  size  in  the  females.  Colovu:,  on  the 
other  hand,  comes  mainly  from  the  male  bird, 
so  that  it  will  be  seen  that  the  progeny  can  be 
made  or  marred  for  colour  by  the  wise  or  unsound 
choice  of  the  cockerel.  In  "  coloured "  breeds, 
like  the  Rhode  Island  Red,  be  sure  to  pick  nice 
rich-coloiured  males,  so  that  they  will  influence 
the  colouring  of  the  progeny. 


ADVICE  OX  POULTRY  MATTERS. 
Mr.  W.  Powell-Owen,  The  G-\rdex  Poultry 
Expert,  will  be  pleased  to  answer,  free  of  charge,  n/.y 
questions  dealing  with  poultry-keeping.  A  stamped 
and  addressed  envelope  should  be  enclosed,  when  r 
lengthy  and  detailed  reply  will  be  posted  promptly. 
Communications  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  W.  Poweit- 
Owen,  care  of  The  Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Stree', 
Strand,  W.C.2.  Samples  of  foods  {report  thereon  a:  d 
suggested  use),  is.  6d. ;  post-mortems,  2s.  6rf.  each. 
Send  samples  and  dead  fowls  (latter  by  rail  and  lellers 
under  separate  cover)  direct  to  W.  Powell-Owen, 
"  Powell-Owen  "  Poultry  Bureau,  47.4,  High  Street, 
Hampstead,  .V.H'.3. 
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You  can  erect  this  Green- 
house  in   90   minutes. 

This  splendid  Greenhouse  for  Amateurs  comes  to  you  in  sections — glazed, 
painted,  and  complete  in  every  detail — everything  so  accurately  fitted 
(even  bolt  holes  ready  drilled)  that  in  about  90  minutes  you  can  erect  and 
have  it  ready  for  occupation.  The  parts  fit  together  almost  as  easy  as  a 
sectional  bookcase. 

The  illustralions  show  :  (1)  No.  49a,  Greenhouse  in  aclual  use.  (2)  The  Sections  of 
one  half  of  the  house  put  together.  (3)  The  constructional  units  of  the  other  half  of  the 
house,  forming  one  side,  half  of  roof,  and  one  end. 

It  is  advisable  to  set  the  House  on  a  4J-inch  brick  footing,  or  we  can  supply  tarred 
sleepers  at  extra  cost. 

This  Greenhouse  has  the  characteristics  of  all  B.  &  P.  Structures — sturdy 
strength  and  splendid  finish — given  by  the  best  of  sound  selected  materials, 
built  up  by  skilled  craftsmen — the  only  kind  of  buildings  which  give 
convincing  value  for  money  in  lasting  usefulness. 


Write   for  List    of    Garden   Frames    and    Small    Greenhouses. 


No.  49a. — Small   Greenhouse. 

Size  10ft.  by  8ft.  (other   sizes  made).      Painted  two 
coats.     Glazed  with  15  oz.  glass. 

Price  £24   10    0 

Ready   for    immediate    delivery.     Carriage  Paid    to 
stations  in  England  and  Wales. 


London  Address  '    135-7,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.  I. 

Enquiries  invited  for  Heating  Systems,   Conservatories,   Vinery   Ranges, 
Peach     Houses,     Carnation     Houses,     Garden     Frames,     etc.,     of      all 
descriptions,  xcifh   requisite  accessories. 


Here  is  a  Good  Bargain 
in  Country  Boots. 

The  man  or  youth  who  wants  a  Kenuine  bargain  of  a 
reliable  pair  of  boots  should  send  at  once  for  this 
model.  There  la  only  a  limited  quantity,  and  this 
special  offer  may  be  withdrawn  at  an  early  date.  The 
boot  is  solid  leather  throughout  with  double  soles, 
nailed,  plated  toe  and  heel.  All  sizes  from  6  to  11 
Ask  for  No.  5037.  Price  30/-,  post  paid.  Also  No.  6055, 
simUar  boot  in  better  quality.  Price  35/-,  post  paid. 
Our  new  Bool  Catalogue  is  now  ready. 

WM.  PATTERSON    &    SONS 

Bsa.    OITERGATE,     DUNDE3E: 


A  TIP-TOP  layer  of  larj^e  brijwn  e-^-^S-  a  splendid  l.roody  aod 
^*-  mother,  as  good  a  layer  as  the  rest,  and  the  finest  tabi ; 
breed  we  have  ....  in  short,  the  "  super"  all-round  breed 
of  to-day  is  the 

iiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiii  E^iGRT     susse:xiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

Sittings  now  booked  forthe  noted  "GORDON  GRAY  "  utiijtv 
trap-nested  strains.  No  expense,  labour  or  thought  has  heen 
spared  to  make  the  ]9'20  breeding  pens  "  the  best."  Write 
to-day  for  prices,  etc.  : — 

G.   GORDON    GRAY.  Ltd., 

Deansbrook  P,   F.,   Thaxted,   Essex  Hate    of  Edgware). 


STOCK    COCKERELS. 

Secure  the  Male  Birds  yuu  need  to  head  breeding  pens  NOW  ;  later 
on  you  get  what  astute  breeders  have  left  behind.  Golden.  Silver, 
White  Wyandottes:  Rhode  Island  Reds;  White  Leghorns:  White 
Runner  and  Buff  Orpington  Ducks.  I  can  also  spare  a  few  good  breeding 
pens  ready  mated.     State  reiinirements.     I'll  see  you  get  value. 

SYDNEY  MILLER,  F.B.S.A., 

CLEVELAND    POULTRY    FARM.    STANDON.    HERTS. 


TRY     MULTIPLE      in 

your  o>vn  garden.  No  other 
evidence  is  equal  to  that  of 
your  oivn  crops.  Raise  Pota- 
toes, Peas,  Beans,  Turnips, 
Carrots,  in  fact,  anything 
you  like  upon  it,  and  every- 
where you  will  have  abun- 
dant evidence  that  it  pays. 

Mnlttiae 

Sold  by  Seedsmen  everywhere  in  14  lb.  bagi, 

3/6:  7  lb.  2/-.     Large  trial  packets.  1/-. 

Manufactured  solely  by 

BOBIKSON  BROS. Ltd..  West  Bromwlch,  Stafli 


THAT  LITTLE  HAZEL  HURDLE 

Is  the   Finest  and  Cheapest 
COIVIBINED     WIND -SHELTER      AND      FENCE 

For  Poultry)  Live  Stock,  and  Crops. 
Size.  6ft.  by  3  ft.  bigh,  36/-  per  doz.      Supporting  Stakes,  3/-  doz. 

Cash  with  Order.      Free  on  Rati.      Write  for  Free  Booklet  as  to  uses. 

RURAL  INDUSTRIES,  Ltd.,  Cheltenham. 


cts  there  S 

,  and  makes  the  Garden  .I'-je.! 
gay  all  the  year  round  -;>>vn»'- 


Sold  eveiywliere  for  Horticultural  purposes  In  PACKETS  lOd.  &  116,  and  in 

BRANDED  &  SEALED  BAGS:  7  lbs..  3^9;  14  lbs.,  6/6  :  28  lbs..  11/6  ;  5fi  lbs..  20/- :  mib'^  .37/-.    Or 

direct  from  the  Works      arri  ^fie  Paid  in  the  Uinted  Kinglom  for  Cash  with  Order  (except  PACKETSJ. 


CLAY     6c    SJ3N,     >ii 
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W.  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 

DARLINGTON. 

Horticultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers 

PLANS  and   ESTIIVIATES    prepared  free  of  cost. 

REPRESENTATIVES   sent  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom    to  advise 

and   take  particulars. 

LARGE     CATALOGUE     of    photographic    views    of    Horticultural 

IJuildings   free  on  application. 
GARDEN    FRAMES,  GARDEN   SEATS,  Ac,  supplied  from  stock. 


LONDON    OFFICE  : 


ALBERT     MANSIONS, 
VICTORIA     STREET,     S.W.     1. 
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GARDEN  FERTILIZER 

No  Stable   Manure  Required. 

Complete  reliable    Manure    for    digging-in 

for    Vegetable    Crops   or  as  Top-Dressing 

for  Fruit  Trees  and  Flower  Beds. 


Send    for    Book    O,   with     Full     Description    and 
Directions,  Free     ("The  Science   of    Soil  Enrich- 
ment and  Plant  Feeding"^. 


Cwt..  15/-  ;  4  cwt.,  8/-  ;  28  lbs.,  5/-  ; 
14  lbs.,  3/-.         —         Carriage  Paid 


^ WILLIS  BROS.,' 


HORTICULTURAL  MANU 
MANUFACTURERS, 
HARPENDEN,      HERTS 
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ESSENGER 

&  CO..   Ltd. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS  &  HEATING  LkGINEERS, 
LOUGHBOROUGH,   LEICESTERSHIRE, 

Established  1858. 

London  Office :  1 22,  Victoria  St.,We8tminater  ,'.S.W.1 


J^  ESSENGER  &  CO.  are  now 

in    a  position   to   devote  their 

augmented  Plant  and  Material 

Resources  to  the  Construction 

and    Heating    of 

GLASSHOUSES 

upon  their  well-known  special 
methods,  based  on  experience 
extending  over  60  years. 

Illustrated    Catalogue    on    application. 
Plane   and   Estimates    Free. 


GROW  YOUR  OWN  VEGETABLES  FREE  FROM  DISEASE  WITH 


THE  MOST  PERFECT 

FERTILIZER 

FOR 


GREENHOUSES 
GARDENS. 
LAWNS.  &' 


THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  AND 
COMPLETE  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  STABLE  MANURE 


SCIENTIFICALLY     AND     CHBIfllCALLY    PREPARED. 

In  the  form  of  a  leaf  •mould,  readpforuse  at  any  time,  In  the  same  wa7f  and  for  all  purposes  that  stable  manure  is  put.  Goes  further 

(4  bushels  equalling  15  cwts.).  gives  better  result.  Is  clean  to  bandle,  sweet  smelling,  and  free  from  needs,  worms,  etc. 

Report  of  Royal  Horticultural  Society.     "  Your  Patented  Hop  Manure  has  been  used  in  the  Society's  Gardens  at  Wlsley,  and  I 

am  pleased  to  report  thai  It  has  proved  excellent  for  the  flower  borders,  fruit  and  vegetables  grown  both  under  glass  and  out 

In  the  open  air."  (Signed)    W.  Wilks.  Secretary. 

A  Beautiful  Free  Booklet  giving  full  i>articulars  and  testimonials  sent  on  receit>t  of  Postcard. 

IV  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS;  GENUINE  ONLY  IN  OUR  MARKED  BAGS,  CONTAINING  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS.  -91 

Prices,  includinti  bags.  1  bushel  2'3,  4  bushels  6/-,  5-4  bushels  28/9.  10-4  bushels  55/-.  20-4  bushels  100/- 
Free  on  rail  London,     Cirriage  forward  for  cash  with  order 

WAKELEVO  GROUND  GARDEN  LIME  (Caustic  or  Quick  Lime).  3  -  l)usliel  bag.carriaje  forward. 

WAKELEY'S  Empi  ^  FERTILISER 

A  valuable  Plant  Food  for  .Allotment  and  General  Garden  use.  simple  to  apply.    Parliculars  and  Guaranteed 

.Analysis  free.    Price  including  bags 

14  lb.  bag,  3/3  ;    56  lbs.,  11/6;    1  cwt.,  22/- 

Best  Yellow  Fibrous  Loam,  4-/-,  and  Leaf  Mould,  4-/6.      Coarse  Silver  Sand,  5/6,  and  Brown 

Fibrous  Peat,  5/6  per  sack.   Basic  Slag.  6/3.  Superphosphates,  1  0/6.  Bone  Meal,  22/6 

Kainite,    1 0/6   per  cwt. 
St'e  Free  B'i"klcf  -rs  ,ihoz'c  fm-  t'''^ccs  o'  <iinaller  cjiian'ifies,  nlfn  other  goods. 
WAKELEY   BROS.    &  CO.     LTD.,  75a,   BANKSIDE,   LONDON,  S.E.I. 


GRAND 

(FROM   6/9,    CARRIAGE    PAID) 

RUSTIC 

(Write  at  once  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  Post  Free) 

ARCHES 


J.  PREEGE,   Rustic  Work  !Vlanufacturer, 
264,  CAERLEON  ROAD.  NEWPORT,  MON. 


IT   PAYS  TO 

TOP-DRESS  PLANTS 
WITH 

RITO 


RITO  is  the  wonderful  energiser  for  soil 
bacteria,  and  multiplies  all  Allotment  and 
Qarden  Produce.  Of  all  corn  dealers,  seeds- 
nnen,  and  florists.  If  any  difficulty  is  experi* 
enced  in  obtaining  supplies,  write  to  the 
Makers. 

The  Molassine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dept.  22,  Greenwich,  S,E.  10. 

RITO  SUITS  EVERYTHING  THAT  GROWS 


BarsV,     SALES    BY    AUCTION 

ot    ROSES,     Herbaceous    Plants,    AZALEAS,    Palms, 

GLADIOLUS  and  other  Bulbs.  Rhododendrons, 

LILIES,  etc  ..  by  Messrs. 

PROTHEROE     and     MORRIS 

at  their  Crntral  Sale  I{onms 
I :\Lr,\    WEDNESDAY  and    FRIDAY. 

^Wmc  tor  CatainL;ueE,.  67  &  68.  Cheapside.  E.C.2. 


Great   January 
SALE 

of  Table  Damask. 
Bed  Linen,  Towels. 
Shirts  and  Collars, 
and    Handkenhieis. 

Write  for  Bargain  List  46S  sent  post  free  u'pon  request. 

ROBINSON     &     CLEAVER.     LTD., 
■    BELFAST. 


Printed  W  HuosOM  &  Kearns,  Limited.  Hatfield  Street  Works,  Stamford  Street.  S.E.  1,  and  Published  by  "Country  Life,"  Limited,  at  20.  Tavistock  Street.  Strand.  WC.4 

and  by  George  Newnes,  Limited,  8-11,  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  W.C.  Sr 
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-KUUISIUKEU  AT  THE  UKMKUAI.' 
POST  OFFICE  AS  A  NEWSPAPER 
AND  FOR    CANADIAN    MAGAZINE 

_  POST. 


] 


Price  1  UKl!,l!.Pl!.JNCK. 

T  early  Subscription 
inland    1512:  Forelan.  171 


WINTER    BLOOMS    OF    PERPETUAL 
CARNATIONS. 

(FOR   SELECTION   SEE   PAGE   22.) 


GARDEN  SEEDS  for  1920 

FINEST    SELECTED    STRAINS    OF    THE 
BEST  VEGETABLES 
CHOICE    FLOWERS. 

Barrs'  Seed  Guide  for  1920  contains  a  careful  selection  of  the  Best 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  for  maintaining  a  supply  of  Vegetables 
the  year  round  and  abundance  of  B'lowers  in  the  Garden  and 
Greenhouse  ;  also  List  of  best  quality  Garden  Tools,  Insecticides 
and    other   Garden    Requisites.  Sent    free   on   application. 

QADD    X,    CflMQ  '*'*'    "^^    &    ts,    king   street, 
DHKn    Ob    OUnO   covent  garden,  london,w.c.2 

MERRYWEATHER  S  ROSES 


FOR    THE   GARDEN! 
FOR   BEDS ! 


FOR    EXHIBITION! 
FOR   EVERYWHERE! 


A1.S0  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,   Ornamental   Trees,   Herbaceous    Plants, 
Please  state  your  wants. 


H.  MERRYWEATHER  &  SONS,  LTD. 
Garden     Specialists,    SOUTHWELL,    NOTTS. 

•PLANTING  SEASON. 


Geo.  JACHMAN  &  SON, 

WOKING  NURSERIES,  SURREY 

(Established  over  a  Century.) 

'Invite  inspection  of  their  large  and  varied  stock  of- 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS,  FRUIT  TREES, 

ROSES,     FOREST     TREES    for   Re-Afforeitation,    CLIMBERS, 

HERBACEOUS  AND   ALPINE   PLANTS. 

200  Acres  of  Stock  to  select  from. 

Catalogue  free  on  application. 

LANDSCAPE    GARDENINQ   and    Estate    Improvements. 

ALLWOOD'S  CARNATION  SUNDRIES 

ALLWOOD'S  CARNATION   FOOD  {the  Organic   Food).      Citis.  1/3;      711is.  3/-;      N  llis.  5/- . 
:iSH.s.  9'-       ,i6  Ills.  16/- .     112  lbs.  31/-.  .  ;      , 

ALLWOODS     PATENT    PLANT    SUPPORTS    (the    Labour    Saver).        .No.  1   size,  lo/-. 

No.  '.'mzo.  15/-;     M..  ;l  size.  15'-  |ier  1110  ri-spectivcly. 

ALLWOOD'S    PATENT     LABEL    HOLDER    (saves    labels).        1/6   per  dozen;.     9.'-   per   100 

ALLWOOD'S    RING-TIE    &    CALYX    BAND,  in  bOMS  cont.liiiirig'inO  as.sortcd  baniis  at  1/6  post  free 

FUNGICIDE     AND    INSECTICIDE    POWDERS   AND   SPRAYS,    SPRAYERS,   ETC.,   fiilly 
descrilittl  in  our  largo  Catalogue,  sunt  postlfree  with  pleasure. 

When  youl  think  of  Carnations,  you  thinlc  of 


The  Carnation  Specialists 

Depi.  4, 
HAYWARDS      HEATH 

SUSSEX 


u. 


THE  GARDEN. 


[Januakv  lu.  192U. 


THE  GARDEN"   CATALOGUE    GUIDE 


NOTICE  TO  OUR   READERS 

IN  order  to  avoid  waste  in  the  printing  of 
catalogues,  readers  are  advised  to  apply  to 
the  following  firms  lor  the  catalogues  they 
require.  We  therefore  beg  to  point  out  that  the 
under-mentioned  firms  will  be  very  p'eased  to 
send  their  uselul  catalogues  to  our  readers  free 
of  charge,  on  receipt  of  a  post  card. 


Rose  Specialists 


ELISHA   J.   HKK.S.    M.C.,    X.K  S  .    etc. 
HURST,   BERKS. 


Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 


KELWAY   &   SON 
Retail  I'l.\nt  Department 
L.\NGPORT.  SOilERSET 


Hardy  Plants 

ColourBorders 

Gladioli 


J.  CHEAL  &  SONS, 

NUR-SERIES 

CRAWLEY 


Ltd. 


Landscape 
Gardeners 
Trees  and 
Shrubs,  etc. 


LAXTON  BROS. 

NUR-SERI ES 

BEDFORD 


Strawberries 

and 

Fruit  Trees 


PERRY'S 

Hardv  Pl.\nt  Fakms 

ENFIELD.   MIDDX. 


Water   Lilies 

and 

Bog  Plants 


PULHAM  &  SON 
Nurseries 
ELSENHAM,  ESSEX 


Rock,  Alpine 
and  Herbace- 
ous Plants 


J.  JEFFERIES  &  SON,  Ltd.      "°=">  "''■"'* 

Forest  and 
Royal  Nurseries  Ornamental 

CIRENCESTER  Trees 

Seeds  and  Bulbs 


R.  H.  B.\TH  Ltd. 
The  Floral  F.\rms 
WISBECH 


Home-Grown 
Bulbs    and 
Seeds 


BLACKMORE   &   L.\NGDON      Begonias 

Delphiniums 

Twerton  Hill  Nursery  Gloxinias 


BATH 


Cyclamen,  etc. 


HENRY  ECKFORD 

Wem 

SHROPSHIRE 

DAWKINS 

408,  King's  Road 
CHELSE.\,  S.W. 


Sweet  Peas  and 
Garden  Seeds 
Fertilizers 

Seed 

Catalogue 

on  application 


R.  WALLACE  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
KiLNFiELD  Gardens 
COLCHESTER 


New  Bulb  and 
Iris   List 
Now    Ready. 


Garden  Sundries 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 
234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E.  1 


XL    ALL 

Insecticide  & 
Fumigants 


GARDEN  SUPPLIES  Limited  aii  Garden, 

(Boundary  Chem.  Co.)  Estate, 

Cran.mer  Street  and  Sport; 

LI^'ERPOOL  Requirements 


Garden  Sundries 


CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Shad  Thames,  S.E.  1    ami 
Bedford  Ch.vmbers 
Covent  G.\rden,  W.t .  '2 

J.  BENTLEY,  Ltd. 
Barrow-on-Hujiber 
HULL 


Merchants  and 

Manufacturers 

of   Horticultural 

Sundries, 

Fertilisers  and 

Insecticides, 

etc. 


Weed  Destroyers 
Lawn  Sand 
Insecticides 
Fertilizers 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 
234,  Borough 
LONDO.N'.  S.E.  1 


XL  ALL 

Fertilizers  and 

Agricultural 

Manures 


Landscape  Gardening 


T.  B.  HARPHAM  &  SON 

147a,  Church  Street 
Paddington,  London,  W   -J 


Rock  and 

Horticultural 

Builders 


WHITELEGG  &  CO. 
CHISLEHURST 

WRITE    US 


Landscape  and 
Garden  Archi- 
tects, specialise 
in  H  ock,  Water 
and  Formal 
Gardens,  etc. 


PULHAM  &  SON  Garden  Craftsmen, 

71 ,  Newman  Street,  W.  1  and  at  !'o«l'«'""!'ers, 

Works  :  BROXBOURNE  v^a^i's^rndia'^" 

Nurseries  :  ELSENHAM  Fountains,  eic. 


Heating  Apparatus 

C.  p.  KINNELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.        New   Boiler 
Greenhouse  Heating  List  No.  42, 

Southwark  St..  London.  S.E.  1     Post   Free 


Garden  Architects 

NEW  AND   OLD  GARDENS 
DESIGNED     BY     EXPERTS. 

SKELTON   &    KIRBY 

PIRBRIQHT,  SURREY. 


I 


I 


ORNAMENTAL 

TREES  &  SHRUBS 

Good  Stcck.       Recently  Transplanted. 

NEW      ILLUSTRATED      CATALOGUE 
ON    APPLICATION. 

THE  BARNHAM  NURSERIES,  LTD. 

BARNHAM,    SUSSEX. 


Our  Catalogue  oi 

HARDY  PLANTS  WORTH  GROWING 

cnnt,ihiiii,-  MH>  ilhis'iuttious  ,ittd  miuh  iisehti  in;oriiuili«ii 
\ciH  be  sent  {gratis   un  application. 

We  xftcciaUsc  in  Plants  and  Shrubs  of  the  highest  quality 
for  Shrubberies.  Drives.  Lavrns,  Odd  Cnrn  rs  Pereolas. 
Waterside.  Wild,  Dell,  Woodland,  and  Xaiura:  Gl^rde^>^-. 

V.    N.    G.AUNTLETT    &   CO..   LTD.. 

AZALEAS  IN  BUD  AND  FLOWER 

CAMELLIAS    IN  BUD, 

and  other  COOL   GREENHOUSE  PLANTS 

such  as  ACACIAS,   BORONIAS.   in   Bud. 

A  title  stock  of  Lapaacriast  eU. 

STUART  LOW  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Middx. 


Guarantested  Seeds. 

Vi'ill      noQ-customers     please     apply     (o"-      i:opy    of 
catalogue  about  to  be  posted  J 

Guarantested  Roses. 

Spring  list  ready  in  a  few  d^ys  :  Don-customer>  p!ea>e 
write  (or  it. 

Guarantested  Plants. 

Catalogue  with  pholo-colour   illustrations   and   plans 
of  borders  free  on  request. 

Guarantested  Fruit.  &c. 

The    cream  o(  (he  world's    best  sorts  are  offered  in 
Bees'  Catalogue  No.  68. 

Guarantested  Scotch 
Grown  Seed  Potatoes. 

A  cu'lomer  raised  a  crop  of  461  lbs.  from   on-  loc  of 
Bees'  Scotch  Grown  Seed       F^rice  list  on  aophcalion 

Guarantested  Shedlots. 

The   Beesian  Shallot  is  a   better   kind  vsbich    keeps 

uDtil  summer  time  and  crops  abundantly 

71bs.  5  -.  carr.  paid. 

Guarantested   Onion    Sets. 

Selected  Ailsa  Craig  type.  2  6  lb.,  post  fre-- 

Guarantested  Bulbs. 

Clearance  Farce's.  5  6  carr.  paid. 

1 0 }  Tulips,    or    23    e=tch    6    various    sorts,    including 

Narcissi.  Tulips.  Glory  of  the  Snow.  etc..  etc 

Guarantested  Means  : — 

Guaranteed  to  please  or   money   back.      Tested  and 
found  satisfactory  iq  every  respect. 

Write  for  Free  Cut  'logue  io-duy. 
^'  Lest  YoH  Forget." 

BEES   LTD., 

175c,  MILL  STREET.  LIVERPOOL. 


C" 


RYSANTHEMUMS 
and    CARNATIONS 

Our  Speciality. 

Send  for  CATALOGUE.  po?t  free,  from 

K.    LUXFORD    &   CO., 

Sheering   Nurseries,    Harlow,   Essex. 

.^nd  at  Sawbriii;;ewonh.   Her>s 


**■!■***•:■  ■-*-^****->**'**->**<">*<"!-->«*<- 


mcY  ARC  IHE  BtSr  ANO  CHEAPEST. 

ALL     H-iXD     MADE. 

ARTISTIC  FERN  PANS 
AND    BULB     BOWLS. 

'itafe  Quant»ti''s   and  sizes   required,   and  have 

Carriage  F-nd  "  nurtafir'tt,    or  -urrite  Jor   Price 

List— FREE 

RI3HARO     SANKEY    A    SON,    LTD. 

Royal  Potteries,  Butwell,  Nottingham 


Send  your   order  now  for 

NEW    SEEDUNG    VIOLET 

Mrs.  DAVID  LLOYD  GEORGE. 

Aii-ar,l  nf   Merit.    1-11S.    R  H  S 
50  -  ptT  dozen. 

J.  J.  KETTLE,  Violet  Farm,  Corfe  Mullen,  Dorset 
SPECIAL  OFFER.     Forest  Trees,  Seedlings,  etc. 

Pinus  Austriaca.  bushy.  4it.  to  5fi..  10/-  doz.,  70/-  lOt).  Ditto.  .=fi- 
to  tift..  sTong  plants,  but  not  as  bushy  as  the  above.  60,'-  lOfl.  Dog- 
wood Red,  SU.  to  4ft.  15/.  100.  £6  inno.  Beech,  :ft.  io4ft  .  15- luo: 
4ft.  to  5ft..  25'-  1110.  £11  ion.  Oak.  English.  4  t.  to.-fr  .20/-  100.  .S  ft. 
t.'git  30;- HW.  Mazel,  common.  :!fi.  to  3fl.,  7/- 10  ,  50.'.  1000;  4fi  to 
5ft..  15/-  100.  Iiime,  red  twircid.  7Aft.  to  Sit..  lO  -  doz..  70'-  100. 
Beech,  bushy  to  the  ground.  5ft.  'o  6ft..  6  -  doz..  40'-  100.  Horn- 
beam, bushy,  3ft-  to  4ft..  20/-  100.  5fi.  to  €ft  40/-  100.  Pc  plar 
Ontario.  S^t.  to  *)ft..  40'.  100:  12ft.  to  15ft..  10'-  doz.  Chestnut. 
Spanish.  'Mt.  to  4ft..  stout.  15'-  100,  etc..  etc. 

SEEDLINGS. 
Gorse.  ccnimon.  one  year.  8/-  1000.  Broom,  common,  one  year. 
10  -  1111)0.  Broom,  yellow  Spanish,  one  year  1/6  I  0.  15/- 1000  PJcea 
■^obllls.  one  year.  20/-  1000.  Pinus  Montana,  one  year,  7  -  intK'. 
Spruce  Fir,  Norway,  two  years.  12  -  lOOO.  Laurels  .ind  Rhodo- 
dendrons for  cc  er  p  anting,  to  c!car.  price  on  apphcaiion. 

<kVnNFV  SMITH      TANSLEV    "old-    NunsiRiEs, 

OIUREI     aJIIIlin,      ^eap     MATLOCK.     DERBYSHIRE. 


I    ■*»  <fifei»-. 


GARDEN. 


WATERER'S      Rhododendrons,      Azaleas, 

Alpine  and  Herbaceous  Plants,  Bulbs,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  in 
the  best  and  most  popular  varieties. — John  Waterer,  Sons 
»nd  Crisp,  Ltd.,  The  Nurseries,  Bagshot,  Surrey,  and 
Twyford.  Berks. 

WATERER'S    NEW  LIST   OF    AZALEAS, 

embracing  all  tlie  61ite  and  popular  shades  and  varieties, 
now  ready,  post  free. — JOHN  Wateeer,  Sons  A  Crisp,  Ltd., 
The  Nurseries,  Twyford,  Berks. 

GREENHOUSE  PAINTING  AND  GLAZING. 

—We  can  now  supply  "  Vitrolite  "  the  best  paiut,  25/-  per 
gallon,  cans  extra.  "  PLASTINE,"  the  imperishable  putty, 
44/- per  cwt.,  kegs  extra;  7  lb.  tins,  3/9  ;  14  lb.  tins,  7/- each. 
— W.  Carson  &  Sons,  Grove  Works,  Battersea,  S.W.  11. 

"  ROCK   GARDEN   PLANTS,   WHERE 

.\ND  IN  WH.\T  SOUS  TO  PLANT  THEM,"  a  useful 
guide  to  garden  lovers,  with  catalogue,  48  pages,  post  free. — 
G.  R.  Phipps,  Alpine  Nursery,  Barnham,  Bognor. 

POTATOES. — Kerr's  Seed  Potatoes  Excel. 

Grow  Kerr's  Pink.  Order  early.  Write  for  potato  list.— 
Kekr  &  Co.,  63.  Queen  Street,  Glasgow. 


CARNATION    CULTURAL    GUIDE.— Com- 

plete  mstructions  for  greenhouse  and  outdoor  culture,  7d, 
post  free. — C.  H.  Taudevin,  Willaston,  Birkenhead. 


J.  GRAY,  LTD.,  Builder  of  Conservatories, 

Greenhouses,  etc.,  and  Heating  Engineers,  Danvers  Street, 
Chelsea,  London.  S.W.  3.  Wire,  201,  Western,  London. 
Telephone  :  201,  Western. 

WELLS'     Catalogue     of     Chrysanthemums 

now  ready ;  post  free  on  application. — W.  Wells  &  Co., 
Merstham,  Surrey. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM   CUTTINGS.— 600   up- 

,to-date  vars. ;  including  novelties,  1919  ;  Dahlias,  400  vara. ; 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  160  vars.;  Violas,  Exhibition  or 
Bedding,  100  finest  vars.  Catalogue  Id.  stamp. — H. 
WooiMAN,  Shirley,  Birmingham. 

NEW  SWEET  PEAS,   "  Hawlmark   Pink," 

"Gold  Medal."  etc.  ;i7  varieties.  Also  best  Antirrhinums, 
iO  sorts.  Advance  offer  of  plants  for  spring.— Rev.  C. 
Barnes,  F.R.H.S.,  Scofton,  Worksop. 


KING'S  ACRE    FRUIT  TREES    have    pro- 

ducedsome  of  the  finest  and  most  remarkable  Apples  and 
I'eara  on  record.  Extra  etrong  6  years'  old  Fruiting  Trees, 
Vines  and  Bvish  Fruits. — Particulars  promptly  given  on 
;ippIication  to  KiNG'8  ACRE  Ndrseries.  Ltd.,  Hereford. 

KING'S     ACRE     ROSES.  —  Alphabetically 

arranged  Catalogue  free  on  application. — KING'S  ACRE 
NtiBBERrES.  Ltd.,  Hereford. 


KING'S  ACRE   BORDER  AND  CLIMBING 

PLANTS.  List  free  on  request. — King's  Acre  Nurseries, 
Ltd.,  Hereford. 

SEED  POTATO  AND  VEGETABLE  CATA- 

LOGUE  for  1920  now  ready.  Send  at  once.  Eating  Potatoes 
li/(i,  Tabic  Carrots,  Table  Swedes  7,'-,  Cattle  Carrots  5/-  cwt. 
Bags  Free.  Mangolds  50/-,  Horse  Carrots  70/-,  Swedes  60/- 
lon,  loose.  Free  on  Rail.  Shallots  6d.,  Onion  Sets  1/3  lb. 
Carriage  Paid. 
Horace  Taylor  &  Co.,  Chatteris,  Cambridgeshire. 

IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING  for  gardens, 

tree  guards,  gates,  arches,  espaliers,  rose  stakes,  and  orna- 
mental garden  iron  and  wire  work  of  every  description.  Send 
tor  Illustrated  catalogue.  Also  kennel  railing  and  poultry 
tencing.  Ask  for  separate  lists. — BouLTON  &  Paul,  Ltd., 
.Manufacturers,  Norwich 


WAKELEY'S  PATENTED  HOP  MANURE- 

—The  only  reUable  and  complete  substitute  for  Stable 
''lanure.  Order  now  for  prompt  delivery.  See  advt.  on  p.  viii- 

SPLENDID    YELLOW     FIBROUS     LOAM. 

Pure  Leaf  Mould,  Coarse  Sand,  each  5/-  per  sack.  Prepared 
^mpost,  6/6 ;  Basic  Slag,  6/6  cwt. ;  Kainit,  14  lbs.  2/9.— 
"  •  HERBERT  &  Co.,  Hop  Exchange,  London,  S.E. 


BARRS'    SEED    GUIDE,   now   ready,  free. 

For  a  Selei-t  List  of  tlie  best  VeKctablo  and  Flower  Seeds  of 
t^nost  Selected  Strains  and  Tested  Growth.  At  the  R.H.S. 
Wisley  Trials  our  Strains  of  Vegetable  Seeds  have  received 
exceptional  recognition  for  high  tiuality,  many  liaving  been 
Highly  Commended  and  several  given  First-c'a^s  Certificates 
and  Awards  of  Merit. — Barr  *  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
(iarden,  London,  W.C.2. 


BARRS'     HARDY     PLANT    CATALOGUE 

for  the  best  Hardy  Perennials,  Kock  Plants  and  Alpines, 
Aquatics  and  Hard.\"  Clinil)ers,  free  on  application. — Barr 
and  yoNS,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 

HARDY  BORDER  "CLOVE"  CARNATIONS 

— The  wonderful  decorative  value  of  our  Clove-scented,  stilt- 
necked  Border  Carnal  ions  has  again  been  confirmed  by  the 
notable  success  at  the  great  Chelsea  Show.  July.  1019,  our 
Border  Carnations  being  awarded  the  30  guinea  Silver 
Trophy  for  the  best  Carnation  exhibit  in  the  whole  show,  in- 
chiding  Perpetual  Trees,  and  all  ot"her  types.  Absolutely 
hardy.  Plant  now  for  any  part  of  Gt.  Britain.  Plant 
Catalocue  free.  Sow  Seed  now.  i^s.  6d.  and  53.  Best  strain 
in  existence. — J.  Douglas  Edmsidc.  Gt.  Bookham. 


McDOUGALL'S      WINTER      WASH      for 

fruit  trees  ;  to  clean  fruit  trees  from  moss,  lichen  ;  to  destroy 
fungoid  spores,  scab  hibemiting  insects,  and  to  check  the 
growth  and  spread  of  canker ;  for  use  only  while  trees  are 
domiant ;  1  gallon  drums  to  make  80  gallons  wash,  10s. 
each  ;  1  quart  tins,  33.  Sd. ;  1  pint  tins,  2s  ;  from  nursery- 
men, seedsmen,  and  ironmongers. — McDougall  Bros,, 
Ltd.,  Port  Street,  Manchester. 

McDOUGALL'S  "  FUMERS  "  and  INSECTI- 

cide  "Sheets"  for  greenhouse  fumigation;  safe,  effectual, 
economical.  Sold  by  all  seedsmen  and  nurserymen.  — 
McDouGAL  Bros,,  Ltd..  Port  Street.  Manchester. 

SEWAGE      DISPOSAL      FOR      COUNTRY 

HOUSES. — No  emptying  of  cesspools;  a  perfect  fertiUzer; 
no  solids  ;  no  open  filters ;  perfectly  automatic ;  everything 
undergroimd.  State  particulars,  —  William  Beattie,  8, 
Lower  Grosvenor  Place,  Westminster. 


RIVER'S  FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  VINES, 

Figs,  Oranges  and  Orchard  House  trees  are  of  first-class 
quality,  and  a  large  and  select  stock  is  always  on  view, 
tispection  invited.  Price  list  post  free  on  application. — 
Thos,  Uiveks  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. 


GROW  "  PREMIER  "  SEEDS.   WHY  NOT  ? 

Highest  quality.  Best  Value.  Awarded  3  Gold  Medals. 
Full  descriptions  and  cultural  directions  ot  the  best  and  most 
profitable  kinds  to  grow.  See  our  unique  pocket  seed  suide 
containing  a  practical  monthly  calendar  free. — Premier 
Seed  Co.,  Ltd.,  Seed  Specialists,  London  Koad,  Brighton. 


H.  J.  JONES'  GOLD  MEDAL  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS.— Catalogue  now  ready,  post  free  Id.  stamp. 
This  contams  list  of  all  the  best  varieties  and  much  useful 
information ;  also  list  of  best  Phlox,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  etc. 
— Ryecroft  Nurseries,  Lewisliam,  S.E.  13. 


GOLD  MEDAL  PHLOX,  12  finest  varieties  in 

cultivation,  10/- :   12  extra  fine,  7,6. 

MICHAELMAS    DAISIES,    12    very    finest 

varieties,  10/- ;  12  very  fine,  7/6.    All  free  forcash  with  order. 
— H.  J.  JoxES,  Ryecroft  Nurseries.  Lewisham,  S.E.  13, 


RARE    AND    BEAUTIFUL    TREES    AND 

FLOWERING  SHRUBS  from  China,  Japan,  America, 
Siberia,  etc.  Catalogues  free.  —  ALDER  RiVEE  NURSERY, 
Iver  lleath,  Bucks. 


FLOWER   POTS.— 10  8in.,  10  6in.,  15  5in., 

Ih  4in.,  15  3in.,  complete,  packed  free,  10/6.  Illustrated  list 
of  pots,  saucers,  seed  and  cutting  pans,  seakale  and  rliubarb 
pota,  etc., free. — Thos.  Jeavons,  Potteries,  Brierley  Hill. 


ROCK  —  HERBACEOUS  —  PRIMROSES, 

double  and    single,  etc. ;    advice  given  on  remodelling    of 
gardens,  and  lists. — Hopkins,  Mere,  Shepperton. 

PERRY'S     NEW    IRIS,     BULB,    ALPINE 

and  Perennial  Catalogues  now  ready,  free. — HARDY  Plant 
Farm.  EnPeld.  Middese.\.  


WM.   DUNCAN   TUCKER   &   SONS,   LTD., 

Lawrence  Road,  South  Tottenham,  N.  15. — Conservatories, 
Winter  Gardens,  Vineries,  Peach  Houses,  Portable  Build- 
ings, etc. 


SUTTON'S  EARLY  VEGETABLES  FOR  PRESENT 
SOWING. 

SUTTON'S    PIONEER    PEA.— The    largest 

podded  ilwarf  pea.  Per  pint,  2/6  ;  quart,  4^/6. 

SUTTON'S     SELECTED    CANADIAN 

WONDER  DWARF  BEAN.— Very  prolific. 

Per  pint,  1/9  ;  quart,  3/-. 

SUTTON'S  UNRIVALLED  BROAD  BEAN.— 

-\n  exceptionallv  line  variety.  Per  pint,  i  6. 

SUTTON'S     PURITY     CAULIFLOWER.  — 

Heads  lar^e,  close,  and  of  the  choicest  ciuality. 

Per  packet,  ]/6  and  2/6 

SUTTON'S     EVERYDAY     CUCUMBER.  — 

An  all-feason  variety.  Per  packet,  2/6. 

SUTTON'S  PRINCESS  OF  WALES  TOMATO. 

— An  early  smooth  fruited.  Per  packet,  1/9  and  2)6 

SUTTON  &  SONS,  THE  KING'S  SEEDSMEN,  READING . 


NOW      IS      THE     TIME    TO     PLANT.— 

KELWAY  &  SON,  The  Royal  Horticulturists,  Laiigport, 
Somerset,  are  now  looking  orders  lor  their  Choice  Hardy 
Perennial  Plants.  Plant  a  COLOUR  BORDER  and  you  will 
be  able  to  enjoy  its  exquisite  beauty  for  many  years 
without  any  additional  expense  or  trouble. 

Send  Measurement  of  your  border. 
Pceonies,  Delphiniums,  Phloxes,  and  other  beautiful  flowers 
included  in  their  Colour  Schemes,  which  provide  blooms  from 
early  Spring  to   late  Autumn. 

Write  NOW  to  the  Retail  Plant  Department. 


DOBBIE     &     CO.,      ROYAL     SEEDSMEN, 

Edinburgh,  will  send  a  copy  of  their  1920  Catalogue  and 
Guide  to  Gardening  free,  if  this  Paper  is  mentioned. 


FIDLERS'  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  GARDEN 

SEED  GUIDE  AND  CATALOGUE  FOR  1920  IS  NOW 
READY,  and  a  copy  wUl  be  sent  post  free  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  post  card. — Write  at  once  to  FiDLER  &  SONS, 
Royal  Berkshire  Seed  Stores,  Reading. 


HEATING  APPARATUS  FOR  GREEN- 
HOUSES, VINERIES,  etc.,  supplied  with  various  arrange- 
metits  of  pipes.  Vanguard,  conical,  sectional,  saddle  and 
coil  boilers.  Pipes,  fittings,  etc.  Illustrated  list  free. — 
THOS.  JE.WONS,  Silver  Street  Works,  Brierley  Hill. 


LAXTONS'    SEEDS.— New    Catalogue     for 

1921]  contains  all  the  latest  novelties  in  flowers  and  vege- 
tables, inchidhig  the  tine  new  pea  "  Admiral  Beatty."  List 
gratis  oi;  application.  Pamphlet  on  Fruit  Culture  for  IJd. 
postage. — Laxton  Brothers,  Bedford. 


CHOICE      NEW      CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 

Our  new  Catalogue,  including  Splendid  Novelties  for  1920, 
and  best  older  varieties ;  also  list  of  Best  Dahlias,  Pelar- 
goniums, etc.,  is  now  ready.  Post  free. — J.  W.  COLE  &  Son, 
Chrysanthemum  Specialists,  Peterborough. 


HARDY  BORDER  CARNATIONS   AND 

PHLOX  from  a  choice  collection  of  160  varieties.    Send  for 
list. — Edwards,  215,  Maryvale  Road,  Bournville. 


250,000  HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS, 

from  2/-  per  dozen.    FRUIT  TREES,  SHRUBS.   Descriptive 
Catalogue  Free. — F.  H.  JONES,  Churchfleld,  Cradley,  Malvern. 


BRADBURYS  SEEDS  SUCCEED —The  best 

that  experience  and  care  can  produce.  Established  over  50 
years.  Write  for  catalogue  TO-DAY.  AGENTS  WANTED. 
— S.  A.  Bradbury,  Seed  Grower,  Taunton. 


ALLOTMENT   ASSOCIATIONS.— Send  to  a 

GROWER  and  get  BEST  TERMS.    Everything  in  vegetable, 
flower  and  farm  seeds.     Try  our  SPECIAL  POTATO  AND 
GENERAL  FERTILIZER.    13/6    cwt.,     £12   10   0     ton.- 
S.  A.  BRADBURY",  Wholesale  Seed  Grower,  Tauoton. 

ROCKERY    PLANTS   SPECIALITY.— Write 

for  descriptive  list.  free. — TERRY  LEE,   16,  Mordtu    Road, 
Stechtord,  Birmint-'hani.     


BOX'S  BEGONIAS— Quality  and  Quantity. 

— Seed,  sow  no>v,  Single,  Double,  Crispa.  C'ristata,  packets 
each  section,  1/-,  1/6,  2/6,  5/--.  Tubers  also  and  Gloxinias. 
New  List  now  ready.— JOHN  R.  Box,  Seed  Warehous>, 
Croydon . 


BIRDS'    BATHS,   GARDEN    VASES,    SUN- 

DL\LS,    NESTING    BOXES.      Catalogue    (No.  4)    free.— 
!M00RT0N,  5,  Thornton  .\ venue,  Chiswick. 
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UTTON'S  SELECTED  AILSA  CRAIG 

the  largest  and  heaviest  cropping  Onion 


Our  pedigree  strain  of 
this  Onion  is  unrivalled 
for  perfection  of  form 
combined  with  size  and 
weight.  In  competition 
with  all  other  varieties 
this  popular  Onion  has 
won  a  series  of  prizes 
quite  without  parallel. 

' '  From  the  5-ounce 
of  seed  of  your  Selected 
Ailsa  Craig  ihe  weight 
of  the  crop  is  S  cwt.  26 
lbs.  The  largest  onion 
weighed  3  lbs.  2  oz^., 
and  the  12  largest  bulb; 
weighed  34  lbs.  3  ozs." 

Mr.  E.  G.  Jackm.\n. 

Gardener  to  Mrs.  Hann. 

Per  Packet  2/6. 

Catalogue  Free  on 
application. 

Sutton  &  Sons 

THE  KING  S  SEEDSMEN 

READING. 


FOR 
QUALITY 


WEBBS'  SEEDS 


AND 
VALUE 


AWARDED  EIGHT  GOLD   MEDALS  AND   FOUR  SILVER   CUPS  !N  1919 

including    The     Royal     Horticultural     Society's,     National      Potato     Society's,     Royal 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society's,  and  St.  Dunstan's  Show,  Chelsea,  GOLD  MEDALS. 


Webbs'  Popular  Collections  of  Seeds 


VEGETABLE : 
FLOWER:— 3s 
SWEET   PEAS 


—5s.,  Ts.  6d.,  10s..  12s.  bd.  to  42s.  each. 
6d.,  5s.,  7s.  6d.,  10s.  6d.  to  21s.  each. 
: — 12  fnne  named   Exhibition  varieties,   ''s 


C.\RRI.-\GE     FREE. 

List  of  contents  on 

request. 


For  the  finest  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Lawn  Seeds,  Potatoes,  Fertilisers,  etc. 
see  WEBB'S   CATALOGUE   FOR    1920.       Post  tree  to  readers  of  this  journal. 


WEBB  &  SONS,  LTD.,  The  King's  Seedsmen,  STOURBRIDGE 


N^oies  from  Maidstone. 


GRAPES. 

The  possibililiis  oj  the  Cold 
Greenhouse  for  growing 
GRAPES  are  still  insuffio- 
ienlly  realised.  There  are  a 
good  number  of  Graphs  which 
can  bs  successfully  grown 
ani  well  finished  off  in  a 
cold  house.  Of  these  we 
mention  Ascot  Cilronelle, 
yellow;  Buckland  Siveetwater, 
yelloiv;  Black  Hambro ; 
Cooper's  Black  ;  Diamint 
Traiibe,  -white ;  Foster's  Seed- 
ling, white  :  Primavis  Fron- 
tignan,  amber  ;  Sultana,  white 
and  red.  The  present  time 
is  most  suitable  for  preparing 
the  borders  and  the  Vines 
can   be   despatched   at   once. 


George  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
The  Royal  Nurseries, 

Maidstone. 


BEST  TOMATOES  (Side's 
Recruit). — We  have  grown  this 
alongside  other  varieties  formarket 
work,  and  consider  it  the  heaviest 
hearer  of  all,  while  the  quality  is 
first  rate.  Gd.  and  1/- per  pkt. 
Carter's  Sunrise,  a  fine  variety 
carrying  long  regular  bunches  of 
2iSi  medium-sized  fruit,  colour  and 
0523  flavour  not  surpassed  by  any 
yf'fi  variety.  3d.  and  6d.  per  pkt. 
>j/g  THE  DON  (New).  A  variety 
7^!m  remarkable  for  its  quick  ripening 
iJKJ  habit;  ripe  fruit  may  be  had  in 
y>M  12  weeks  from  sowing  the  seed. 
9{N  Excellent  shape,  colour  and 
i\0.  quality.  For  pot  work  only. 
35«       Per  pkt.  1/- 

<^5  up-to-date,  a  very  heavy  cropper, 
30^  plant  robust  but  short-jointed, 
o6J  oood  quality.  3d.  and  6d.  per  pkt. 
~xa  ONION,  AILSA  CRAIG.^For 
^{t^  exhibition  and  general  use.  Per 
^Sa  pkt.  e,d.,  per  oz.  3/-. 
y  W  C  UC  UMBERS.  —  Every  Da)  , 
^&i  Lochie's  Perfection,  Selected  Tele- 
5liS<i  ^raph.  Matchless,  Sensation.  All 
329  6d.  and  1/-  per  pkt. 
5^(d  Please  send  postage  for  amounts 
^0       under  2/-. 

J^gjj      Catalogue  free  on  application. 
>5J0  J.  R.  Pearson  &■  Sons, 

pjScj  Lowdham, 

y\U       Estab.  17S2.  Notts. 
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AN    APPLE    AUDIT 


[January  10,  1920. 


AT    the   request   of   the   Editor   I  undertook 

/%       the   duties   of   "Returning   Officer"    in 
/    %    Thk  Garden  Apple  Audit,  and  I    here- 
/       %  with     give     the    results.      Eighty-seven 
*  ^readers    sent    in    returns    of     the    three 

dessert  Apples  they  considered  best  for  flavour 
in  order  of  merit,  and  the  analysis  of  the  results 
proved  to  be  exceedingly  interesting.  The 
simplest  way  to  deal  with  the  matter  appeared  to 
nie  to  be  to  give  the  Apple  named  as  first  3  points, 
the  second  2,  and  the  third  i  point.  On  this  basis 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  as  most  people  anticipated, 
heads  the  list  with  a  very  large  margin  to  spare  ; 
its  old  rival,  Ribston,  although  coming  in  second, 
being  a  long  way  off  in  points.  James  Grieve,  a 
c-oraparatively  new  -Apple,  secures  third  place 
with  only  5  points  less  than  Ribston. 

Two  discriminating  contributors  gave  the  three 
favourites  of  the  audit  in  correct  order,  viz.,  Mr. 
Frank  T.  Paul,  of  Cloudslee,  Caldy,  Cheshii-e,  and 
Mr.  W.  .Attfteld,  of  93,  Shrewsbury  Road,  New 
Southgate.  They  are  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
gauged  so  successfully  the  popular  taste.  The  fact 
that  Paroquet,  with  10  points,  figures  so  com- 
paratively high  in  the  voting,  need  not  lead  readers 
to  think  that  it  is  a  very  popular  variety,  as  the 
votes  all  came  from  one  household,  and  it  is 
evidently  a  family  favourite. 

I  now  come  to  the  votes  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  Fruit  Committee  which,  I  venture 
to  claim,  prove  readers  of  The  Garden  to  be 
excellent  judges  of  an  Apple,  as  in  the  first 
and  second  readers  and  the  Fruit  Committee 
make  the  same  selection,  viz.,  Cox  and  Ribston. 
The  Fruit  Committee,  however,  place  American 
Mother  third.  (This  is  rather  a  plum  for  me, 
I  think,  Mr.  Editor,  as  you  will  recollect  that 
before  the  audit  I  gave  you  the  names  of  these 
three,  as  in  ray  opinion,  the  best.)  [Quite  true, 
and  in  the  right  order,  too  ! — Ed.] 

It  is  very  notable  that  of  the  Fruit  Committee 
ten  out  of  eleven  members  who  were  sitting  gave 
first  place  to  Cox.  If  we  take  the  voting  of  the 
Fruit  Committee  to  indicate  the  most  expert 
taste  and  judgment  (as  we  surely  should  do)  then 
we  must  certainly  accord  a  congratulatory  w'ord  to 
two  of  your  readers  who  have  placed  their  fruits- 
exactly  according  to  the  committee's  verdict. 
Both  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Soames,  of  Sheffield  Park, 
Susse-x,  and  Mr.  Henry  Taylor,  head-gardener  to 
Lord  Hatherton,  Teddesley  Park,  Pcnkridge, 
Staford,  confirm  exactly  the  Fruit  Committee's 
verdict  of  first,  second  and  third,  the  latter  writing  : 
"  My  experience  among  nearly  every  variety  of 
.-Vppleis  just  on  the  verge  of  fifty  years,  and  without 
hesitation  I  give  in  order  of  merit  what  I  belie\e 
to  be  the  three  best  flavoured  dessert  .Apples." 
That  is  a  fine,  manly,  straight  "  out  from  the 
shoulder "  opinion  of  an  old  hand,  and  I  par- 
ticularly  like    that   phrase  "  without   hesitation." 


1  shall  look  forward  to  meeting  Mr.  Taylor  one  day. 

The  Editor  of  The  Garden  puts  Cox  first  and 
Ribston  second,  and  his  third  selection  is  Christmas 
Pearmain,  and  not  a  very  bad  Apple  either. 

The  members  of  what  I  may  term  The  Garden 
symposium  have  let  me  down  rather  badly  :  I 
had  no  return  from  Mr.  Jacob,  none  from  Mr. 
Duncan  Pearson,  and  I  was  particularly  dis- 
appointed in  not  receiving  one  from  Mr.  Engleheart. 
My  old  Anne-tagonist,  too,  from  "  Blackbird 
Bungalow,"  instead  of  honouring  me  with  a  selec- 
tion, sent  instead  a  few  lines  of  rather  irrelevant 
verse,  which  is  quite  unhelpful  to  the  subject  in 
hand. 

In  conclusion,  may  1  be  allowed  to  hope  that  the 
results  of  the  audit,  although  in  some  ways  im- 
perfect, may  be  a  little  guide  as  to  what  is  good 
in  Apples,  especially  as  it  brings  to  popular  notice 
certain  varieties  which  may  not  be  known  to  all 
readers,  but  several  of  which  are  well  worth  noting 
by  intending  planters.      F.  Herbert  Chapman. 

RETURN  FROM   READERS  OF  "THE  GARDEN." 


Points 

Cox's  Orange  .  . 

.  .      -06 

Ribston 

.14 

James  Grieve . . 

t9 

Cornish  Gilliflowc]-     . . 

25 

American  Mother 

23 

D'.Arcy  Spice  .  . 

16 

Blenheim 

15 

Irish  Peach      .  . 

14 

Charles  Ross  .  . 

10 

Paroquet 

in 

Claygate  Pearmain    .  . 

9 

Roundway  Magnum  Bonurri 

■  -           9 

Worcester  Pearmain . . 

9 

St.Everard 

8 

Gra\  enstein     .  . 

r> 

Pitmaston  Pineapple 

4 

Benoiii 

4 

Margil 

4 

King  Pippin    . . 

1 

Egrcmont  Russet 

4 

Gascoyne's  Scarlet     .. 

4 

Beauty  of  Bath 

3 

St.  Edmund  s  Pippin 

^ 

Allington 

Nrwtown 

• 

King  of  Tomkins  County      . 

3 

Easter  Orange 

2 

Lady  Sudeley 

2 

Pine  Golden  Pippin  .  . 

2 

Lord  Burleigh 

. .        2 

Reinette  de  Canada  .  . 

2 

Sharlcstone      .  . 

2 

Okera 

2 

Brownlces  Russet 

2 

Baddow  Pippin 

2 

PoinU. 

I 


Red-ribbed  Greening 
Christmas  Pearmain. . 
Cornish  .Aromatic 
Scarlet  Nonpareil 
King's  Acre  Pippin    . . 
Lodgemoor  Nonpareil 
Duke  of  Devonshire  .  . 
Adams'  Pearmain 
Mannington  Pearmain 
^^'yken  Pippin 


RETURN  FROM  THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY'S  FRUIT  COMMITTEE. 

Cox's  Orange  .  . 
Ribston 

.American  Mother 
Queen  Mary    . . 

Margil 

Egremont  Russet 
Ellison's  Orange 
Brandy  Pippin 
Wyken  Pippin 
1  axton's  Supevli 
Sturmer 

Blenheim         .  .  . 

King  Pippin    .  . 


Notes    of   the    Week 

Wart  Disease  of  Potatoes. — In  spite  of  the 
consideiable  amount  of  literature  that  has  been 
published  on  the  subject  of  wart  disease,  enquiries 
are  being  constantly  received  as  to  whether  there 
is  no  efficient  fungicide  or  dressing  for  contaminated 
soil,  especially  as  the  greatest  danger  of  this 
disease  lies  in  the  fact  that  an  affected  crop  (.f 
Potatoes  can  leave  soil  thoroughly  impregnatid 
with  infection.  Many  experiments  with  fungicidis 
of  all  kinds  have  been  tried  both  in  England  and 
in  Germany,  with  this  object  in  view.  Lime  and 
sulphur,  either  separately  or  mixed  in  various 
proportions,  copper  nitrate,  formalin,  soot,  copper 
sulphate,  copper  arseTale,  potassium  perman- 
ganate, ammonium  sulfho-cyanide,  calcium  liypo- 
chlorite  .nnd  many  other  fungicides,  including 
proprietary  articles,  have  been  used.  None  of 
them  w'ere  found  capable  of  protecting  susceptible 
varieties  planted  in  infected  soil,  or  of  appreciably 
decreasing  the  intensity  of  infection  in  the  soil. 

Immune  Varieties. — It  is,  therefore,  all  the 
more  fortunate  that  experiments  carried  out  by 
the  Board  of  -Agriculture  and  Fisheries  have 
demonstrated  beyond  all  doubt,  for  the  time 
being  at  any  rate,  the  absolute  immtjnity  to 
disease  of  certain  varieties  of  Potato — ^many  of 
which  both  crop  and  cook  well.  Some  of  the  best 
are  :     Early    varieties — Snowdrop,    Dargill    Early, 
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Edzell  Blue.  Second  taciy  varielies — King  Gtorge, 
Great  Scot,  Ally,  jVrran  Comrade.  Late  or  mair.- 
crop  varieties — ^I'iawald  Perfection,  Kerr  s  Pinl-, 
Majestic,  Golden  Wonder  and  Abundance  typtf. 
Growers  should  endeavour  to  become  familiar 
witli  the  suitability  of  these  varieties  to  locfl 
conditions — even  if  they  are  not  yet  troubled 
with  this  serious  disease  oi  the  Potato. 

Novel  Allotment  at  Ideal  Home  Exhibition.— 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  has  circularised  local 
authorities  with  details  of  the  official  "ideal 
allotment "  for  the  Ideal  Home  Exhibition  which 
opens  at  the  Olympia  on  February  4,  and  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons,  of  Reading,  at  the  request  of 
the  Daily  Mail,  have  undertaken  to  reproduce 
this  at  Olympia  at  iive  weeks'  notice,  hustling  the 
calendar  to  the  extent  of  four  months  with  the 
help  of  warmth,  skill  and  glass.  The  crops  growing, 
there  will  consist  of  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Beetroot, 
Lettuce,  Leeks,  Rhubarb,  Vegetable  Marrows, 
Parsley,  Dwarf,  Runner  and  Broad  Beans,  Celery, 
Shallots,    Potatoes,   Cabbages  and  herbs. 

A  Study  in  White  and  Pink  Flowers.— The 

accompanying    illustration    is    prepared    from    a 
photograph    taken    on   New    Year's    Day.        The 
Chrj'santhemum  is  the  new  white  Barbara  Field. 
and   the   flowers   were    cut   from    the 
open  in  a  protected  place.    The  Carna- 
tions  arej  Wivelsfield   White,     and    a 
beautiful  pink  variety  named  Destiny. 
The  coloiurs  of  these  flowers  enter  in'.o 
perfect  harmony. 

New  Hardy  Chrysanthemum 
Barbara  Field. — This  hardy  white 
Chrysanthemum  received  an  award 
of  merit  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  meeting  on  November  18. 
1919.  The  individual  flowers  are 
large  and  well  formed  and  of  great 
substance,  lasting  well  when  cut.  The 
plant  is  a  sturdy  grower  and  free 
flowerer,  with  excellent  foliage,  and, 
in  fact,  possesses  the  good  points  to  be 
desired  in  an  early  flowering  Chry- 
santhemum. The  stock  of  this  variety 
will  be  distributed  by  Messrs.  G.  G. 
Whitelegg  and  Co.,  The  Nurseries, 
Chislehurst. 


attribute  I  almost  think  I  should  put  Ribston 
Pippin  first,  for  a  really  gooel  Ribston  (best  from 
an  old  standard),  has  a  richness  of  flavour  which 
Cox  does  not  attain  to.  But  in  texture,  as  compared 
with  Cox,  it  is  tough  and  hard  of  digestion.  A 
frienel  writes  that  he  is  putting  St.  Everarcl  fist, 
but  to  me  this  excellent  .Apple  has  not  attained  to  the 
whole  of  the  flavour  of  Cox.  I  am  not  sure  that  a 
fine,  sun-ripened  sample  of  American  Mother  does 
not  deserve  a  place  in  the  aristocratic  trio.  At  its 
best  its  fragrant  sweetness  is  hard  to  beat.  But  I 
must  end,  as  I  began,  with  Cox  if  the  definition  of 
"  flavour  "  is  rather  wider. — G.  H.  Englehe.^rt. 

THE     SAVING     SALT. 

T  AM  sorry  to  find  that  in  applying  the  words 
"  tart "  and  "  subacid "  to  "  Anne 
.Amateur's"  opinions  anel  criticisms  as  expressed 
in  The  G.^rdex,  one  of  your  correspondents 
assumes  that  I  intended  some  chsparagement 
to  the  popular  "  Anne,"  who  has  done  so  much 
for  the  gaiety  of  gardeners.  Far  from  it — quite 
the  contrary.  "  Tart "  and  "  subacid,"  applied 
to  things,  may  differ  in  usage.  "  subacid  "  being 
a  scientific  term,  and  "  tart  "  a  worel  of  common 
speech  ;    but.  transferred  figuratively  to  character. 


I-'ORTHCOMING     EVENTS. 

January  13. — Royal  Hortitultuial 
Society's  Meeting  and  Exhibition, 
Vincent  Square,  S.W.i,  i  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 

January     14.  —  East     .Anglian       Horticultural 
Society's  Meeting. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

[The    Editor    is   not    responsible   for   the    opinions 
expressed    by  correspondents.) 


THE     APPLE     AUDIT. 

nPHOCGH  much  interested  and  having  meant 
to  record  my  vote  for  the  three  best-flavoureel 
dessert  .Apples,  I  refrained  at  the  last  from  doing 
so,  for  this  reason.  It  might  have  been  possible 
to  name  the  three  best,  in  my  opinion.  "  irrespec- 
tively of  season"  (the  Editor's  condition),  but  I 
could  not,  in  the  case  of  any  Apple,  entirely  isolate 
flavour  from  all  other  characteristics  which  go  to 
constitute  a  first-class  fruit.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
in  my  belief,  is  head  and  shoulders  above  all  other 
.Apples,  apart  from  season.  But  then  I  cannot  help 
associating  its  crispness,  juice  and  digestibility 
with  its  flavour.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  many 
people  more  or  less  include  these  qualities  in  what 
is  called  "  flavour."  and  do  not  isolate  flavour  in 
the    French   sense   of   "  parfum."      For   this   last 
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they  mean  precisely  the  same  thing.  I  once 
ventured  to  call  "  Anne  "  "  a  fiery  particle  "  (a 
phrase  applied  by  Byron,  and  by  the  Emperor 
Hadrian  before  him,  to  the  human  soul),  meaning, 
for  my  part,  exactly  what  I  meant  by  '•  tart." 
Call  the  quality  what  you  will — fire,  pepper, 
acid  or  even  mustard — it  simply  means  that 
ingredient  in  character  which  prevents  sweetness 
from  becoming  too  sweet,  that  is.  insipid.  I 
don't  suppose  that  ".Anne"  ever  made  Marrow 
or  Water  .Melon  jam,  addmg  only  sugar  and  nothing 
else.  She  would  not  be  guilty  of  such  an  insipid 
compound.  She  would  add  something  to  make 
it  pleasantly  subacid,  lemon  possibly,  or  something 
fiery,  ginger — who  knows  ?  (I  speak  of  these  things 
from  the  abysm  of  my  ignorance.)  Something, 
at  any  rate,  with  sufficient  "bite"  to  make  it 
fit  for  the  human  palate.  Tartness  is  no  more 
sourness  than  bravery  is  bravado.  It  is  the 
thing  which  gives  relish  to  an  Apple  or  Cranberry- 
pie,  and  without  which  I,  for  one.  have  no  use 
for  such  foods ;  or,  transferring  the  quality  to 
a  different  order  of  things,  it  is  the  salt  that  gives 
piquancy  to  human  character.  .About  that 
Chelsea  rockwork,  for  example.  "  .Anne "  said 
it  was  this  and  that  and  some  third  thing,  to  the 


consternation  of  artists  who  specialise  in  this 
kind  of  garden  architecture ;  she  chaffed,  and  is 
still  chaffing,  her  friend  Mr.  H.  Chapman,  an 
adept  in  fruit-growing,  about  his  beloved  Cox's, 
assuring  him  that  these  overrated  Pippins  are 
no  better  than  they  should  be ;  she  assures  Mr. 
Beckett,  a  pastmaster  in  vegetable-growing, 
that  his  mammoth  Leeks  and  Cauliflowers  may 
be  all  very  fine  for  the  exhibition  table,  but  that 
they  are  less  fine  than  filling  for  the  dining-table. 
Is  she  WTong  ?  Is  she  right  ?  To  be  honest, 
I  don't  know  or  much  care.  What  I  Uke  is  the 
tartness  of  it — the  heresy  and  unexpectedness 
of  it.  "  .Anne  "  does  not  stroke  these  gentlemen 
along  the  pile  to  make  them  purr,  and  she  is  right — 
they  would  not  like  it  if  slie  did.  She  even  rubs 
them  against  the  fur,  and  they  like  it  (as  I  some-  ■ 
times  stroke,  reverse  way,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
my  black  cat,  who  loves  it,  and  as  good  as  asks 
me  to  do  it  again).  No,  "Sister  Anne,"  at  all 
hazards  preserve  your  tartness,  which  if  you  lose, 
be  assured  you  lose  much  of  your  chai-m.  Take 
warning  from  "  Somers,"  who  is,  alas,  poor  in 
the  quality.  He  is  too  sweet.  He  could  not  say 
Bo  even  to  a  rock  artist.  .A  Water  Melon  con- 
fection he  is,  so  his  friends  think.  A  happy  New 
Year  to  you.  "  .Anne."  and  to  all 
'ither  gooel  people.  — So.mers. 

-M\'    FLOWER     GARDEN. 

T  .A-M  in  full  sympathy  with  "  Anne 
.Amateur's"  wish  for  a  smaller 
Gravetye  and  only  ask  that  she  will  not 
call  my  garden  "  formal."  It  was 
made  for  the  good  and  pleasure  of  the 
people  who  built  the  house  in  the  year 
1596.  Being  built  on  sloping  ground, 
the  terrace  was  necessary,  and  not  a 
mere  design.  I  have  never  changed  the 
form  of  the  garden,  but  simply  cut  it 
into  simple  beds  without  any  preten- 
sion to  style.  A  cottage  garelen  could 
hardly  be  simpler.  The  little  south 
garden  is  only  the  sort  of  garden  one 
sees  in  many  country  gardens  walled 
from  the  road,  and  there  is  not  a  eiis- 
figured  plant  in  it.  not  even  a  Box 
'•eiging.  There  is  a  little  division 
between  the  two  gardens,  as  they  are  on 
different  levels,  and  there  in  a  moment 
of  weakness  I  allowed  a  Yew  hedge  to 
~IELD  stay,  until  one  day  Mr.  .Mark  Fisher, 

the  best  landscape  painter  of  our  day, 
was  painting  the  scene  from  the  west 
end  and  said  :  "  Why  give  me  a  hard  black  line  when 
I  want  a  free  and  broken  line  ?  "  The  remark 
struck  me  very  much,  so  the  Yews  went  into  the 
wooel,  anel  the  shears  we  kept  for  clipping  them 
are  now,  like  the  dead  knight's  sword,  rusting.  The 
Yew  hedge  was  succeeded  by  a  line  of  the  nobler 
Roses,  and  was  very  well  in  its  way,  until  an 
.American  lady,  Mrs.  Farrand,  who  lays  out  garders 
in  her  own  country,  came  to  see  me.  She  said  she 
woulel  like  a  little  wall  where  this  trellised  line 
was,  and  after  some  hesitation  a  wall  arose,  and 
everyone  likes  the  change,  as  it  helps  to  shelter 
the  garelen  as  well  as  separate  the  gardens  on 
two  different  levels. 

The  origin  of  this  confusing  term  "  formal"  is 
eiwing  to  an  architect  thinking  my  aim  for  the 
picturesque  and  natural  form  meant  getting  rid 
of  the  flower  garden  altogether.  Tne  term  spread. 
I  have  seen  in  American  papers  reference  to  a 
formal  sitting-room  and  even  a  lady's  formal 
hat ! — VV.  RoBixsoN,  Gravetye. 

THE  SHEEP'S  NOSE  APPLE. 

T   QUITE  think  that  the  writer,    "C.  T.,"   (The 

G.iRDEx,   December  27,     rgrg,    page  612),   is 

correct  in  supposing  that  the  .Apple  referred  to  and 
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figured  by  "  Sonicrs  "  (December  13,  page  593),  is 
the  Cat's  Head,  although,  without  a  scale,  it  is  not 
safe    to   judge   by   a   photograph,    yet,    from   his 
description  of  the  tree  and  fruit  I  am  led   to  think 
that   Cat's   Head  is   probably   the  correct   name. 
Sheep's  Nose  is  looked  upon  as  a  cider  variety  of 
no  particular  merit  and  can  be  met  with  in  many 
of  the  old  cider  orchards  of  Somerset  and  Devon. 
In  Devon  it  goes  by  the  name  of  Horse's  Nose  in 
some  parishes,  but  the  commoner  name  is  the  most 
descriptive.     The  habit  of  the  tree  is  sojnewhat 
dwarfing,   with  spreading  branches  ;    on  younger 
growing  trees  the  habit  is  more  weeping.    The  fruit 
is  usually  produced  singly  and  partly  hidden  ;    1 
have  never  seen  it  so  large  as  described  by  Dr. 
Hogg  in  his  "  Fruit  Manual."     Cat's  Head. — This 
very  old  variety  is  more  widely  distributed  than 
is  generally  supposed  and  was  probably  held  in 
very  high  esteem  a  century  or  more  ago,  judging 
by  the  opinions  and  remarks  of  sonic  of  the  old 
west-country  men.     I   have  seen  this  variety  in 
Devon,  Somerset,  Gloucestershire  and  Worcester- 
shire, usually  as  one  tree  in  an  orchard  and  this  of 
great  age,  possibly  eighty  or  more  years  old.     In 
parts    of   Gloucestershire    it    is    known    as    "  Nine 
Squares."     The   trees   have   a   very   tall,    upright 
habit  and  make  heavy  limbs,   but   I   have  never 
heard   of   them   as   being   prolific.     As    an   Apph- 
to  buy  it  is  very  wasteful,  as  it  fills  the  measure 
too  quickly  and  is  light  ;    cooked  in  the  Devonshire 
dumpling  or  in  any  other  way  it  ranks  with  the  best. 
Forsyth's  description  that  this  variety  is  a  great 
bearer  and  in  season  from  January  to  May  is  not 
correct,    as   the  fruit   is   over  by   the   New   Year 
unless  well  stored.     While  on  the  subject  of  the 
more  obscure  varieties  of  Apples,  may  I   ask  for 
your   readers'    experience    of   Scotch    Bridget.     1 
have  not  seen  this  south  of  Worcestershire,  but  I 
think  it  would  be  a  good  vai-iety  for  top-graftins 
and  marketing. — N.  D.  H. 

A     BEAUTIFUL     SNOWBERHY. 

'"pHE  note  on  the  large  fruited  form  of  Sym- 
phoricarpus  in  the  issue  of  The  G.'^rden  for 
December  13,  1919,  proved  of  great  interest  to  me. 
inasmuch  as  we  have  at  A  denham  a  very  fine, 
large  bush  of  Snowberry,  \»ith  remarkable  fruit 
and  a  very  large  quantity  of  it.  This  we  have 
gi'own  for  some  years  now  under  the  name  Sym- 
phoricarpus  racemosus  hcvigatus.  though  we  gained 
a  first-class  certificate  o'  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  a  meeting  held  on  October  7,  1913, 
under  the  name  of  S.  mollis,  it  having  been  received 
from  America  under  such  designation.  It  is 
possible  to  gather  sprays  of  fruit  up  to  2  feet  and 
3  feet  long,  and  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs  or  branches 
there  are  clusters  which  form  compact  white  masses. 
The  accompanying  photograph  which  was  taken 
on  Monday,  December  15th,  1919,  will  convey  a 
good  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  plant,  the  size  of  the 
fruit,  and  the  arge  quantity  carried,  and  it  has  been 
in  its  full  beauty  for  several  weeks  past.  We  00k 
upon  th  s  as  one  of  the  very  finest  and  most  effective 
berried  shrubs  for  winter  effect.  We  do  not  con- 
s  der  that  this  is  for  one  moment  the  S.  racemosus 
la;vigatus  of  Fernald,  who  apparently  used  the  term 
for  the  ordinary  garden  form  which  Mr.  J,  W. 
Bean  in  his  "  Trees  and  Shrubs."  describes  under 
the  name  of  S.  racemosus,  as  it  is  a  far  finer  form 
than  the  ordinary  one,  and  it  is  certainly  neither 
S.  mollis  nor  S,  occidentalis.  Any  further  light 
as  to  the  origin  of  this  form  would  be  welcome. — 
Edwin  Beckett. 

TOMATOES     AT     CHKlSTfllAS. 

'\A7'HEN  clearing  our  houses  of  Tomatoes,  usually 

about  the  beginning  of  November,  we  hang 

the   remaining    partially    ripened   fruits   on    wires 

near  the  glass  of  the  roof,  in  clusters  as  gathered. 


The  stalks  wither,  but  the  fruits  continue  to  ripen 
well,  and  we  have  today  (December  23),  nice 
bunches  of  well-coloured  fruits,  sound,  plump  and 
without  a  wrinkle.  These .  lack  the  flavoiu',  of 
course,  of  the  summer  and  autumn  ripened  fruits, 
but  they  are  excellent  for  soups,  purees  and  other 
purposes,  far  superior  to  the  imported  article.  — 
SrssK.x. 

CHARCOAL    AS     FUEL. 

T  WONDER  if  any  readers  of  The  Garden  have 
been  tempted  to  experiment  in  cooking  by 
means  of  charcoal  ?  At  one  time  it  was  much 
used  on  the  Continent  in  small  stoves.  I  suppose 
the  cheapness  of  methylated  spirit  caused  them 
to  be  discarded,  but  now  that  the  spirit  is  so 
expensive  I  am  wondering  if  charcoal  could  not 
be  used  in  places  where  no  gas  or  electricity  is 
laid  on,  for  cooking  small  quantities  of  food.  Its 
lightness,  its  cleanliness  to  handle  and  the  small 
amount  of  I'oom  it  takes  up  would  all  be  very  much 
in  its  favour.  I  have  never  seen  charcoal  burners 
in  Hampshire,   but  if  there  were  a  larger  demand 


should  cover  it.  When  it  gives,  lay  it  on  the  fire 
until  the  sugar  is  nearly  all  dried  up  ;  then  lie 
it  and  dip  it  in  powdered  sugar,  then  lay  it  on  a 
dish  to  dry.  This  recipe  has  been  in  my  family 
for  five  generations,  and  used  almost  continuously, 
and  I  have  copied  it  verbalim  from  the  old  book  of 
recipes.  The  cooked  stalks  are  pulled  (or  cut 
off)  the  biennial  plants,  which  sow  themselves 
every  year,  and  they  must  be  cut  while  young  and 
tender.  Some  of  them  are  tied  in  fancy  knots, 
others  are  left  fiat,  such  as  ai-e  generally  seen  in  the 
bought  or  foreign  preserves.  The  flat  ones  can  be 
cut  into  patterns  for  decorating  cakes  or  other 
things.  I  have  heard  of  a  liqueur  made  from 
Angelica,  but  have  never  tasted  it. — J.  Hill  I'oe, 
D.L. 

FERNS    ON    A    COTTAGE    ROOF. 

T  WAS  pleased  to  see  the  photograph  of  Vine 
Cottage,  Hook  (see  Vol.  Ixxxiii,  page  589), 
and  recognised  it  at  once,  but  was  more  pleased 
to  learn  that  the  occupier  had  known  the  Fern 
was  there  and  respected  it  for  the  last  forty  years. 


A     BE.\UTIFUL     SNOWBERRY     (S  YMPHORRARP'JS     RACEMOSUS     L.liVIGATUS) 
From    a  photograph   lakeii   on   December   15, 


AT     ALDENHAM. 


for  the  fuel  no  doubt  the  supply  would  be  a  paying 
undertaking.  In  the  part  of  Hampshire  where  I 
live  many  big  trees  have  been  cut  down  and  small 
branches  and  stumps  left  to  rot  on  the  ground. 
The  isolated  position  of  the  woods  make  this 
residue  difficult  to  deal  with,  as  it  is  both  heavy 
and  cumbersome  ;  if  turned  into  charcoal  on  the 
spot  the  lightness  of  this  material,  compared  to 
wood,  might  make  the  undertaking  worth  while. 
Charcoal  burning  would  surely  be  a  suitable  em- 
ployment for  partially  disabledmen.  Unfortunately 
I  am  too  ignorant  to  know  if  these  suggestions  are 
practicable,  but  if  there  is  in  them  any  value.  I 
hope  the  idea  may  be  taken  up  by  someone  better 
informed. — Ethel  Case,  Hambledon,  Hauls. 

TO    PRESERVE    ANGELICA. 

r^UT  the  stalks  in  different  lengths,  and  let 
them  lie  in  cold  water  for  24  hours.  Then 
boil  it  in  another  water  and  skin  it,  throwing  it 
into  the  water  again  as  you  do  it.  When  all 
skinned  take  it  out  of  the  water  and  weigh  the 
same  quantity  of  powdered  sugar,  with  wliirh  you 


Many  a  time  I  have  gazed  upon  that  fine  colony 
of  Polypodium  vulgare,  and  said  nothing  about  it 
to  anybody  for  fear  the  owner  would  discover  it 
anil  clear  it  away.  Now  I  know  it  is  in  safe  keeping. 
A  few  years  ago  I  showed  a  splendid  colony  of 
Saxifraga  tridactylites  on  the  roof  of  a  cottage  to 
a  friend,  and  the  next  time  I  passed  that  way  every 
bit  of  it  was  cleared  away.  The  late  Shirley 
Hibberd  had  a  similar  experience.  He  and  a 
friend  were  travelling  in  the  country  and  came 
upon  a  cottage,  the  roof  of  which  was  quite  gay 
with  Pinks  (Dianthus  plumarius).  They  were  so 
enamoured  of  the  rusticity  of  the  cottage  and  the 
beauty  of  the  Pinks  that  they  asked  the  occupier 
whether  they  might  come  on  the  morrow  and  take  a 
photograph  of  the  house.  Permission  was  readily 
granted,  but  to  the  great  disappointment  and 
chagrin  of  Shirley  Hibberd  and  his  friend  the  Pinks 
had  all  been  cleared  a«-ay  when  they  arrived  next 
morning  with  a  camera,  \\'hen  asked  why  he  did 
that  the  occupier  said  he  thought  that  if  they 
were  going  to  photograph  his  house  it  ought  to 
be  made  to  look  decent  first, — Horti'lanus, 
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A     DESERTED     GARDEN 


Bv    A.    T.    JOHNSON. 


IT  is  not  a  cheerful  pastime  wandering  about 
a  deserted  garden;  it  may  often,  indeed, 
be  melancholy.  For  the  silence  which 
pervades  the  forsaken  place  is  the  silence 
of  hopes  that  have  died,  of  laughter  that  is 
still,  of  lives  that  have  sped. 

The  flowers  that  grow  there  have  been  associated 
with  human  life,  with  the  lives  of  those  who 
tended  them.  Yet  there  is  in  their  growth  and 
being  that  "  quiet  sense  of  something "  which 
serves  as  a  barrier  of  detachment,  separating 
them  from  us.  We  know  them  all  by  name, 
but  us  they  do  not  seem  to  know  ;  indeed,  I  am 
not  so  sure  that  they  do  not  regard  us  as  an 
intrusion  upon  the  privacy  of  that  half-remembered 
past  in  which  they  still  appear  to  dwell. 

However,  there  is  many  a  gardener  who, 
epitaphs  and  moralising  aside,  may  learn  much 
from    a    visit    to    a    deserted    garden.     He    may 


Musk  Rose  (Rosa  raoschata).  It  was  a  very  hay- 
stack adorned  with  sumptuous  trusses  of  lovely 
white  blossoms  delicately  shaded  with  pink  and 
centred  with  gold.  Twenty  feet  acrcss  and  r  early 
as  high,  it  reared  and  spread  its  impcsing  mound 
of  foliage  and  colour,  and,  rain  having  just  fallen, 
it  pomed  the  perfum.e  of  10,000  blooms  upon 
the  silent,  sun-filled  air  of  high  summer.  Through 
its  arching  boughs  and  willowy  shoots  a  Passion 
Flower  and  a  Wistaria  strove  for  place  and  light, 
and  every  rabbit  in  the  enclosure  seem.ed  to 
consider  its  impenetrable  shade  the  safest  retreat. 
Among  many  others,  the  only  Rose  that  continued 
to  prosper  was  a  double  form  of  the  above,  which, 
however,  was  not  nearly  so  robust  as  the  type, 
all  the  remainder  having  been  "  murdered,"  as 
Mr.  Robinson  would  say,  by  the  alien  stocks. 

A  Coignet's  Vine  and  a  Golden  Hop  had,  between 
them,   m.anaged  to  bring  down   an  iron   pergola. 


CYTISUS     AND     HARDY     FERNS     IX     A     WILD     GARDEN. 


discover,  among  other  thmgs,  how  the  plants 
have  fared  in  theu:  lonely  struggle  with  encroaching 
Nature,  who  so  quickly  hastens  to  restore  as 
best  she  may  her  primitive  design.  He  may 
note  the  effects  of  the  hard  school  of  natiualisation 
upon  the  plants  which  have  stood  the  test,  and 
mark  some  interestmg  facts  regarding  their 
temperament  and  constitution. 

So,  at  least,  I  thought  not  long  ago  when  by 
chance  I  came  upon  a  garden  which  had  been 
laid  out,  as  one  could  see,  with  taste  and  generosity, 
a  garden  which  had  been  enjoyed  and  loved  imtil 
upon  a  day  of  poignant  tragedy  and  giief  he  who 
had  fashioned  it  with  such  delight  turned  his 
face  away  from  it  for  ever. 

Here,  then,  in  this  old  garden,  albeit  still  young 
enough  to  be  haunted  by  lingering  memories  of 
happier  hours,  were  many  familiar  faces  among 
the  grass.  But  greatest  among  all  these,  and 
dominating  the  whole  domain  by  its  wealth  of 
flower   and   all-pervading   fragrance,   «as    an    old 


and,  prostrate,'  they  continued  the  conflict  in  a 
glorious  tangle  of  foliage  wonderful  to  behold, 
the  Vine  evidently  gaining  the  mastery.  At  a 
little  distance  the  wild  Clematis,  just  breaking 
into  flower,  had  thrown  its  strangling  bines  over 
a  thicket  of  shrubs  ;  it  had  raced  up  the  red 
and  green  leaved  Maples  and  wreathed  some 
sombre  Hollies  with  its  refreshing  green.  Tottering 
pillar  and  crumbling  wall  were  adorned  with  its 
redundant  growth,  but  not  a  living  leaf  remained 
of  the  many  choice  varieties  of  its  race  which 
once  flourished  there. 

To  the  lichened  boulders,  at  one  tim.e  the  home 
of  many  rock  plants,  some  Cotoneasters  clung 
with  a  wiry  grip  ;  but  so  closely  had  these  been 
nibbled  by  rabbits  and  sheep  that  it  was  difficult 
to  distinguish  one  from  another.  C.  microphylla 
and  C.  horizontalis,  on  the  other  hand,  had  grown 
clean  away  from  the  enemy,  for  these,  whether 
by  accident  or  design,  were  standing  in  the  open 
grass  eloquent  witnesses  not  only  to  the  naturalising 
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ability  of  these  species,  but  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  never  so  effective  as  when  grown  in  bush  form. 
Most  of  the  Heaths  had  languished,  but  Menziesia 
(Erica)  Dabcecia  in  white — always  so  much  more 
robust  than  the  purple — ^bravely  held  its  own 
among  the  Fern  and  other  herbage  of  the  mountain 
slope.  Azaleas  were  pitifully  degenerated,  Br(  f  nis 
lanky,  mop-headed  or  dead  ;  but  dwarf  Junipers, 
Cypresses  in  green  and  gold,  and  other  conifers 
had  gone  ahead  boldly,  appreciating  rather  than 
fretting  over  the  absence  of  the  gardener's  care. 

Of  the  lesser  plants  that  once  adorned  the  reck 
garden  and  flagged  %valks  but"  very  few  remained. 
Here  a  little  cluster  of  Dianthus  deltcides  made  a 
bright  patch  of  colour  where  the  grass  was  thin  ; 
there  some  large  flowers  of  Viola  ccrnuta  in  blue 
spoke  of  the  hardy,  persistent  nature  of  that 
useful  variety.  An  Acaena- — probably  a  form  of 
A.  ovina — ^marked  the  spot  where  lay  som.e  sunken 
steps  of  stone.  A  few  plants  of  Geranium  ibericum 
were  already  coloiued  with  the  tints  of  autumn, 
but  they  had  flowered  well ;  and  there  were 
also  in  the  grass  some  lovely  patches  of  the 
luminous  blue  of  G.  grandiflorum. 

Dowii  among  the  hay,  uranown  these  many 
summers,  on  what  was  once  a  lawn,  som.e  groups 
of  Funkia  Fortunei  were  easily  holding  their 
ground  and  coming  into  flower.  There  were, 
too,  some  strong  clumps  of  a  Lysimachia  of  the 
L.  punctata  type,  and  a  bed  of  Alstroemerias 
which,  though  overtopped  by  rank  grasses  and 
screened  from  the  sun  by  low  trees,  promised  an 
abundance  of  fine  blooms.  In  an  open  spot 
against  the  broken  ranks  of  a  shrubbery,  of  which 
•  >nly  a  few  Deutzias,  Laburnums  and  Philadelphuses 
v,ere  left,  some  imposing  groups  of  Campanula 
niacrantha  were  standing  m  ftJl  flower  and  waist- 
<'eep  in  grass,  strikingly  emphasising  the  value 
of  this  splendid  plant  for  growing  in  the  wild. 
There  were  Asters,  or  Michaelmas  Daisies,  of 
several  kinds  also,  but  all  had  deteriorated  into 
legions  of  weak  and  almost  flowerless  stems  ; 
while  the  blossoms  of  Chrysanthemum  maximum 
were  not  as  fine  as  those  of  the  %vild  Gowans  which 
grew  in  beauty  and  profusion  close  by. 

Doubtless  there  were  beneath  the  "  forests  of 
the  grass"  many  a  resting  bulb  which  might  be 
numbered  among  the  survivors  of  that  old  garden. 
I  have  wTitten  of  what  I  saw,  and  dare  not 
speculate  upon  those  wan  spirits  which  at  other 
times  may  haunt  the  quiet  place.  But  this  much 
I  must  add  :  That  deserted  garden  was,  as  may 
be  gathered,  not  in  that  transitory  stage  in  which 
the  most  pronounced  feature  is  a  shrieking  neglect. 
It  did  not  cry  aloud  for  hoe  and  weed-kUler  and 
mowing-machine.  It  was  past  all  that.  The 
plants  which  had  siurvived  and  which  I  have 
mentioned,  or  most  of  them,  were  fixed  and 
prosperous,  and  likely  to  continue  so  long  as  they 
have  no  more  than  the  wildings  of  Natvure  to 
contend  against. 


I 


DRIMYS      WINTERl 

(Winter's   Bark) 

WINTER'S  BARK  is  a  member 
of  the  Magnolia  family  with 
aromatic  bark,  and  is  so  named 
because  it  was  first  discovered 
by  Captain  Winter  in  the  Straits 
of  Magellan  in  the  year  1578.  It  was  not,  however, 
introduced  into  cultivation  in  this  cotmtry  till 
the  beginning  of  the  last  centuT)'.  It  is  foimd 
over  the  whole  of  the  western  side  of  South  America, 
and  in  its  native  forests  makes  a  handsome  tree, 
growing  to  a  height  of  from  40  feet  to  50  feet. 
The  reddish  bark  is  very  aromatic  and  pungent 
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FLOWERING     SPRAY     OF     WINTERS     BARK     (DRIMYS     WINTERI) 


to  the  taste,  and  is  said  to  be  used  as  a  stimulant 
or  tonic.  In  tliis  country  Winter's  Bark  only 
flourishes  in  sheltered  or  favourably  situated 
positions,  as  in  the  beautiful  gardens  of  Bignor 
Park,  Pillborough,  Sussex,  overlooking  the  South 
Downs,  the  home  of  many  choice  plants.  The 
following  particulars  of  this  plant  have  been 
supplied  by  the  owner  :  "  Drimys  Winteri  stands 
in  a  large  bed  on  a  lawn  with  a  south  aspect, 
screened  from  the  wind  by  trees  and  Laurels. 
It  has  been  planted  a  number  of  years,  and  now 
stands  about  lo  feet  high  and  8  feet  through. 
The  soil  consists  of  good  loamy  peat  and  sand. 
The  Drimys  Winteri  makes  from 
6  inches  to  i  foot  of  growth  every 
season,  and  has  stood  severe  frosts 
and  the  drought  of  last  summer 
without  being  protected  in  any  way. 
A  few  years  ago  it  was  badly 
damaged  by  a  very  high  wind  and 
had  to  be  topped  several  feet,  but 
has  grown  up  again  with  mucu 
vigour.  There  are  two  other  plants 
both  doing  very  well,  one  is  being 
planted  in  stiff  clay  soil  and  the 
other  in  light  sandy  soil.  All  three 
are  in  perfect  health.  The  flower- 
buds  appear  quite  early  in  the  spring, 
and  it  is  in  full  bloom  about  Jime. 
The  flowers  are  creamy  white  in 
colour  and  about  an  inch  in 
diameter.  It  may  be  propagated  by 
means  of  cuttings  made  of  half- 
ripened  wood  inserted  under  a  bell- 
glass  in  a  cold  frame."  W.  I. 


but  instead  of  being  in  a  close,  lunbel-like 
cluster  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  they  are  in 
whorls  of  three  for  an  inch  or  more  down  the 
stems.  The  leaves  also  are  three  in  a  whorl  and 
fully  ciliated ;  the  stems  are  downy  and  tinted 
pinkish  buff. 

There  is  a  fine  Portuguese  Heath,  E.  Maweana, 
closely  related  to  E.  ciliaris  if  not  botanically 
identical,  but  the  bloom  is  larger  and  more 
deeply  coloured,  and  instead  of  having  the 
lax  habit  of  E.  ciliaris  it  stands  upright,  a 
character  which  makes  it  of  much  value  in 
the    Heath   garden,    as    it   can    be  used  to  group 


among  the  kinds  of  moderate  size,  wliilc  the 
weaker  habit  of  ciliari.^  fits  it  for  the  edges  of 
paths  only. 

The     Christmas-Flowering 
Hawthorn 

TX  the  scattered  village  of  Nazeing,  Essex,  there 
are  two  Hawthorns  which  I  have  seen  both  in 
leaf  and  flower  on  Christinas  Day.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  they  were  grown  from 
cuttings  of  the  famous  Glastonbury  Thorn.  Could 
any  reader  of  The  Garden  tell  me  if  an  old  May 
tree  still  flourishes  near  the  abbey,  taken  from  the 
stock  of  the  famous  Christmas-flowering  one  r 
This  tree  was  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  stall 
of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  which  he  stuck  in  the 
ground  when  visiting  Glastonbury  during  his 
mission  to  England.  It  was  considered  of  such 
virtue  and  sanctity  that  the  sale  of  the  blossoms 
became  very  lucrative  and  large  numbers  of  twigs 
were  disposed  of  to  pilgrims  who  visited  the  place, 
'the  tree  had  two  large  trunks,  one  of  which  was 
destroyed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the 
other  fell  during  the  Commonwealth  beneath  the 
religious  zeal  of  the  Puritans.  In  Culpepper's 
"  Herbal,"  we  read,  "  as  for  the  Hawthorn  tree  at 
Glastonbury,  which  is  said  to  flower  yearly  on 
Christmas  Day,  it  rather  shows  the  superstition  of 
those  that  observe  it,  for  the  time  of  its  floweriiig 
than  any  great  wonder,  since  the  like  may  be 
found  in  divers  other  places  of  this  land  ;  as  in 
Whey  Street  in  Romney  Mai'sh,  and  near  unto 
Nantwich  in  Cheshire,  by  a  place  called  White- 
Green,  where  it  flowereth  about  Christmas  and  May. 
If  the  weather  be  frosty,  it  flowereth  not  until 
January,  or  until  the  hard  weather  be  over." 
It  is  said  that  trees  grown  from  cuttings  not 
infrequently  possess  this  early-flowering  character- 
istic, but  berries,  when  sown,  produce  common 
Hawthorn,  which  only  flowers  at  the  normal  time. 
If  large  numbers  of  twigs  were  sold  to  pilgrims 
it  would  indeed  be  curious  if  some  of  them  did  not 
try  and  strike  the  cuttings,  and  this  may  account 
for  "  the  like  being  found  in  divers  places  of  this 
land." — H.  H.  Warner. 


The    Dorset    Heath 

(Erica   ciliaris) 

When  a  Heath  garden  is  planted  this 
pretty  species  is  often  overlooked, 
and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most 
charming.  It  has  rather  large  pink 
flowers — not  unlike  those  of  E.  Tetralix 


THE     WHITE     IRISH     HEATH     (dABCECIA     POLIFOLIA)     WITH     ERICA     TETRALIX     IN     FRONT     AND 

E.     MAWEANA     BETWEEN. 
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Saxifraga    longifolia 

WliLL  is  this  named  the  Queen  ul 
Saxifrages,  for,  whether  regarded 
as  a  plant  or  a  flower,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  and  greatest 
treasmes  of  the  rock  garden. 
Happily,  provided  its  few  needs  are  supplied, 
it  is  an  e.xtremely  easy  plant  to  grow,  absolutely 
hardy,  and  having  none  of  the  idiosyncrasies 
which  mark  some  alpines.  S.  longifolia  is  a  crevice 
lover,  but  this  does  not  mean  shallow  soil.  The 
best  way  of  planting  is  to  use  small  young  plants, 
placing  these  on  a  flat-topped  piece  of  stone  in  a 
vertical  position  so  that  the  roots  can  run  back- 
wards into  a  good  body  of  soil.  Cover  the  roots 
with  a  layer  of  sandy  fibrous  loam  and  place 
another  fiat-sided  block  of  stone  on  the  top  and 
proceed  to  build  upwards  with  more  plants  and 
soil.  This  ensures  them  a  cool  rooting  medium 
which  will  be  always  moist  and  at  the  same  tim.e 
avoid  all  possibility  of  rain  lodging  in  the  crowns 


This   seed  is   extremely  minute,   and   the  utmost       and  an  ash  bottom  is  the  best  place  for  raising 


rare  must  be  exercised  in  watering,  or  they  will 
be  washed  away  before  germinating.  A  shallow 
pan   in   an   unhealed   frame   with    a    north    aspect 


using  very  finely  sifted  soil  and  covering  the  pan 
with  a  pane  of  glass  so  that  water  need  not  be 
applied  more  often  than  necessary. 

H.  N.  Caxning  Wright. 


"  THE  COMPLEAT  GARDENER'S  PRACTICE."  -II 


By     the     rev.     JOSEPH     JACOB. 


THE  interest  of  some  of  these  old  works 
about  plants  and  gardening  is  mainly 
historical.  They  tell  us  what  gardens 
were  like  at  a  particular  time.  They 
enlighten  us  about  their  contents.  They 
describe  the  methods  of  cultivation.  Stephen 
Blake's  book  does  all  these  things  and,  in  addition, 
jias  a  particular  value  of  its  own,  inasmuch  as  many 
of  the  names  of  the  plants  which  are  mentioned 
and  described  are  not  found  in  any  of  the  gardening 


'QUEEN     OF     THE     SAXIFRAGES"      tSAXIlKAGA     LONGIFOLIA.) 


and  rotting  them.  In  periods  of  prolonged  drought 
watering  should  be  done  once  a  week,  but  it  is 
astonishing  how  long  a  period  moisture  is  retained 
by  soil  among  rocks.  Never  plant  on  the  flat, 
because  plants  so  placed  are  quite  all  right  through 
summer  and  autumn,  but  usually  suffer  severely 
in  winter,  even  if  not  entirely  killed  by  e.\cess  of 
moisttire.  From  quite  small  leaves  when  planted 
the  plants  during  their  first  summer  increase 
rapidly  in  size,  soon  forming  verj'  handsome 
rosettes  of  strap-like  silvery  foliage  arranged  in 
perfect  symmetry.  These  continue  to  increase 
in  size  and  beauty  year  by  year  until  the  crowning 
glory  of  flowering  is  reached.  From  specimens 
at  their  best,  9  inches  or  more  across,  the  whole 
centre  of  the  plant  pushes  up  into  a  huge  arching 
flower  spray  carrying  hundi'eds  of  flowers  that 
remain  in  full  beauty  for  many  weeks.  This  final 
swan  song  spells  the  death  of  the  specimen,  but 
it  at  the  same  time  affords  abundance  of  seed, 
which  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  and  carefully 
treated  so  as  to  provide  a  host  of  young  plants. 


works  of  the  period  to  which  I  have  access.  Were 
I  not  ploughing  a  lonely  furrow  away  from  books 
and  men  armed  with  the  special  knowledge 
requisite  for  identifying  them,  1  would  be  able  to 
rim  many  more  to  ground  than  I  am  able  to  do 
now  ;  but  perhaps  is  is  not  altogether  an  ill  wind, 
for  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that  someone 
will  take  up  my  parable  and  explain  the  hard 
names.  In  "  The  Compleat  Gardener's  Practice  " 
the  difficulty  appears  to  be  increased,  because 
Stephen  Blake  uses  what  is  popularly  loiown  as 
Gardenese  for  some  of  his  names,  while  others 
were  very  likely  out  of  date  or  local  ones. 

It  is  much  the  same  difficulty  as  that  which 
confronts  the  interpreter  of  the  famous  T'Samen- 
praecken  hisscheii  Waermondt  ende  Gaergoedt, 
which  is  the  rock  out  bf  which  is  quarried  most 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  topsy- 
turvy doings  of  the  Tulip  mania  period  in 
Holland. 

In  the  case  of  Blake  it  is  difficult  to  settle  the 
mentality  of  a  man  who  can  give  on  the  whole 


good  and  soimd  advice  about  the  treatment  of 
the  plants  he  mentions,  but  who,  when  it  comes  to 
nomenclature,  is  very  much  at  sea  and  often  seems 
to  lapse  quite  tmconsciously  into  that  splendid 
refuge  of  the  man  of  poor  education — Gardenese. 
Blake  wTites,  for  example,  tmder  the  head  of  Roses 
in  his  Physical  Garden  about  the  Rose  of  Monday, 
and  Ills  description  of  it  as  a  Rose  "  in  all  parts- 
like  the  Damask  Rose,  only  the  colour  maketk 
the  difference,  for  this  Rose  is  damask  and  red 
striped,"  makes  it  quite  certain  that 
he  meant  the  well  known  Rosa 
Mundi,  and  that  his  Latin  was  on 
a  par  with  the  French  of  the 
En^Ush  traveller  in  Paris  who,  want- 
ing a  jam  omelette  for  his  dejemui. 
scanned  the  bill  of  fare  and  prompth- 
:irdered  Omelette  de  Jambon. 

When    our    author    ventures    on    a 
Latin  name   one   has   to  be  prepared 
for    anything.     Would  it   ever    dawn 
upon    anyone    with     no     knowledge 
of   the   idiosyncracies    of    our    friend 
Stephen    and     with    no    context     01 
description    of    the    plant     to    guidt 
him    that    Anstartion     indecom    was 
only     the     old     gardener's     way     of 
writing    Nasturtitmi    indicum  ?       He 
describes     it     as     "a     great     rarity 
amongst  the  Gentry    and    Gardeners 
of     this    Land,"    so    very   likely  he- 
may  never  have  seen  the  name  written 
down   and  relied   wholly  on   his   ear. 
The  \-ery  next  plant  in  his  Garden 
of    Pleasure    beats    me    entirely.       I 
imagine  it  to  be  an  attempt  to  write 
the    name   of    an    uncommon    flower 
that    his    friend    who    has    described 
it   told  him  about,   but  whose  proper 
name      he     has     failed      to       grasp. 
Angulshenelus   is    how   it    is   written. 
I    thought    at   first   it   was   .Angelica, 
but     the   description,     like    "  purple- 
valaren     in     shape,     but     in     colour 
of  a    whitish  green,  the   Flower   being 
of    a    blewish   colour,"    put    that    out    of  court, 
and  now    I    am   as  far  off  as  ever.     In  spelling 
of    many     quite     ordinary     plants     the     author 
is    a    law    to    himself.       Instead    of    Columbine 
he      writes     Cullenbine,       and     for      Cranes-bill 
Crains-Bill,     and     for      Narcissus,      Nurssusuly, 
which  is  a  very  bad  shot,  and  which  few  woiUd 
recognise  vmless  they  were  to  read  Blake's  descrip- 
tion :    "  They  are  a  kind  of  Daffodillies,  the  differ- 
ence is,  these  flower  after  the  Daffodilly  and  is  of 
a  milk  white  colour,  something  smaller,   growing 
upon  longer  stalks."     Now  it  is  not  that  he  paid 
no  attention  to  names  and  never  thought  about 
them.     We  have  only  to  turn  to  page  141,  when 
in  his  Kitchen  Garden  he  is  descanting  on  Kidnev 
Beans.       "  My  Countreymen  I  suppose  call  them 
French-Beans  like  Ideots  ;    for  why  ?    names  that 
are  given  tilings  which  are  newly  fotmd  out  are 
given    them,    accordmg    to    what    they   resemble, 
and  it  is  so  that  this  bean  resembleth  a  kidney 
and   therefore  it   is   fitly   called   a    Kidney-Bean  ,-. 
let  that  passe." 
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Emrosc  is  a  word  which  does  not  occur  in  titixer 
Rea  or  Gilbert,  wlio  may  be  taken  as  typical  florists 
of  Blalie's  time.  If  Britten  and  Skinner  pre 
correct  in  their  "  Dictionary  of  English  Plant 
Names "  in  stating  that  Emrose  is  a  kind  of 
Anemone,  it  is  curious  that  Rea,  who  devotes  a 
good  many  pages  in  his  "  Flora,  Ceres  and  Pomona  " 
(1665)  to  the  Anemone  family,  which  lie  placts 
next  to  the  Tulip  "  for  richness  of  colour  and 
excellency  of  variety,"  never  gives  it  as  a  synonym. 
.And  yet  Blake's  description  seems  undoubtedly 
to  point  to  it  being  an  Anemone.  What  is  the 
explanation  ? 

Bachelor's  Buttons  is  a  name  that  has  been 
applied  to  a  great  many  plants  in  different  parts 
of  England.  It  was  like  old  times  to  find  that  the 
Bachelor's  Buttons  of  Blake  were  probably  none 
other  than  the  Bachelor's  Buttons  that  I  knew  as 
a  child,  the  double  garden  form  of  BelUs  perennis. 
But  I  cannot  quite  reconcile  "  with  stalks  like 
Pease  "  and  "  you  must  cut  off  the  top  branches 
with  a  pair  of  Garden-shears  "  with 
the  habit  of  a  double  Daisy. 

Perhaps  a  list  of  some  of  the  more 
unusual  plant  or  flower  names  in 
Blake  would  be  welcomed  by  readers, 
and  if  someone  with  more  know- 
ledge and  greater  opportunity  of 
reference  than  I  have  would  identify 
them,  I  think  it  would  be  of  interest 
to  a  considerable  circle  of  gardeners, 
for  "  The  Glory  of  the  Garden  lies 
in  more  than  meets  the  eye."  Here, 
then,  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  biggest 
"  posers."  Sonre,  I  think,  I  can  run 
to  earth,  others  entirely  baffle  me. 
Angulshenelus,  Balm  of  Christ, 
Emrose,  Evat,  Marie  or  Marble-flower 
(Blake  is  not  over  particular  about, 
his  spelling),  Marmadle  deparve 
(?  Marvel  of  '  Peru),  Oak  of  Paris, 
Pawmers,  Rose-Rubee,  Start  up  and 
Kisse  me,  Gesamits,  Filleroy,  Lowrex. 
Dragons  (a  variety  of  Arum  ?),  and 
March,  which  Blake  is  careful  ti> 
say  is  not  the  same  herb  as 
"  Parsly." 

I  hope  those  who  have  sent  such 
interesting  notes  about  Eryngium  and 
eringo  will  put  pen  to  paper  and  tell 
us  something  about  the  plants  which, 
are,  as  it  were,  Iiidden  under  the 
quaint  nom  de  plumes  just  given. 
Just  one  more  and  I  have  done.  It 
is  the  name  by  which  my  old  gardener  COLLEC 

always  called  Auriculas.  I  have 
never  seen  it  in  print  anywhere  except  in  "  The 
Compleat  Gardener's  Practice,"  but  there  it  is  as 
large  as  life,  Rickaluses.  John  was  a  real  re- 
pository for  these  old  words,  and  I  have  little 
doubt  that  the  word  in  these  parts  is  as  old  as 
the  hills.  It  is  curious  to  find  it  in  Blake  and 
that  Prior,  Britten  and  Holland  should  not 
record  it. 

Rock    and    Sun    Roses 

CoNSiDER.\BLE  work  is  in  progress  in  the  pleasure 
grounds  at  Kew.  The  remodelling  of  the  collec- 
tion of  Cistus  and  Helianthemums  should  add 
considerably  to  the  beauty  and  health  of  the 
plants.  Growing  on  a  sloping  bank  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  Berberis  Dell,  the  position,  though  fully 
exposed  to  the  south,  is  sheltered  and  favourabk- 
for  these  sun-loving  plants.  The  use  of  sandstone 
to  terrace  the  slope,  form  bays  and  make  rock 
crevices  for  the  plants  should  result  in  their 
increased  health  and  vigour.  When  established 
and  flowering  freely  in  summer  the  collection  of 
these  beautiful  plants  promises  to  be  very  attractive. 


CULTIVATION    OF    THE    POINSETTIA 


(EUPHORBIA     I^ULCHERKIMA). 


D I' KING  the  dull  days  of  winter 
.  the  scarlet  bracts  of  these  plants 
I  are  always  appieciated.  For  indoor 
'  decoration  during  the  festive  season 
they  are  invaluable,  and  used 
as  a  background  to  any  group  in  the  arrang- 
ing of  the  plant-houses  they  have  no  equal.  In 
the  cultivation  of  these  plants  various  ways  are 
adopted,  with  equal  success.  Some  grow  them 
in  the  stove  the  season  through,  while  others 
find  cool  tieatment  better.  A  method  whereby 
excellent  results  are  gained  is  to  grow  them  in 
a  warm  house  till  summer  is  well  in,  and  then 
give  cool  treatment  till  autumn  approaches, 
such  as  can  be  pro\'ided  in  a  heated  frame.  The 
details  of  this  are  as  follow  :   As  soon  as  the  bracts 


to  make  into  cuttings.  The  shoots  are  cut  from 
the  old  stool,  with  a  heel,  and  dipped  in  powdered 
charcoal  to  prevent  excessive  bleeding.  They  are 
then  inserted  in  small  pots,  three  in  each  one, 
in  a  light  sandy  compost,  and  placed  in  the  propa- 
gating-frame  after  being  well  watered.  As  soon 
as  they  are  well  rooted  they  are  potted  singly 
in  3-inch  pots,  in  a  similar  compost  to  the  old 
plants.  Once  they  have  started  growing  they  are 
put  near  to  the  roof  glass  and  encouraged  to  make 
strong  and  sturdy  growth.  Shading  is  only  prac- 
tised to  prevent  scorching.  Sj'ringing  must  not 
be  neglected,  especially  underneath  the  leaves. 
At  no  time  are  they  allowed  to  suffer  any  check 
through  want  of  rooting  space,  but  the  aim  should 
be    well-filled   pots    towards    the   end   of   August, 
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have  become  unsightly  they  are  removed,  and  the 
plants  are  taken  from  the  flowering  house,  which 
is  the  stove,  to  one  several  degrees  cooler,  and 
induced  to  rest  by  withholding  water.  About 
the  beginning  of  April  they  are  pruned  back  to 
hard  wood  and  removed  to  the  stove  to  make 
growth.  Water  is  given  to  the  roots  very  sparingly, 
but  the  s>Tinge  is  in  evidence  every  day.  When 
the  young  growths  are  about  an  inch  long,  the 
plants  are  e.xamined,  and  the  best-shaped  ones 
are  reserved  to  make  specimen  plants,  carrying 
from  three  to  seven  bracts  each.  They  are  then 
repotted  ;  the  old  ball  of  soil  is  reduced,  and  the 
roots  are  put  in  the  smallest  pots  they  can  be 
got  into.  The  potting  compost  consists  of  two  parts 
fibrous  loam  to  one  part  of  leaf-mould  ;  this 
mixture  is  lightened  by  a  good  sprinkling  of  silver 
sand  and  wood-ashes.  The  pots  are  then  stood  in 
the  warmest  corner  of  the  house,  where  they  are 
allowed  to  get  a  little  bottom-heat,  which  encourages 
a  quick  root  action.  Careful  watering  is  necessary 
until  this  has  taken  place,  but  overhead  spraying 
is  beneficial.  In  a  few  days  the  plants  that  have 
been  reserved  for  stock  will  have  shoots  long  enough 


so  that  feeding  may  commence  in  time  to  be  of 
benefit  during  the  remainder  of  the  growing  season. 
After  the  first  potting,  the  compost  used  is  made 
richer  by  adding  a  little  bone-meal,  dried  cow- 
manure,  and  lime  rubble  ;  the  soil  is  also  made 
moderately  firm.  About  the  begirming  of  July 
preparation  must  be  made  for  cooler  treatment. 
For  this  there  is  no  better  place  than  a  heated 
frame  or  pit,  where  the  plants  may  be  stood  on  a 
cool  ash  bottom  ;  but  they  must  not  be  placed 
too  close  together,  or  loss  of  the  lower  leaves  will 
foUow,  and  half  the  beauty  of  the  plant  is  then 
gone.  During  the  first  few  days  they  are  in  their 
new  quarters  the  valves  should  be  left  open  and 
as  much  fresh  air  admitted  as  is  possible  without 
injury,  the  aim  being  to  bring  about  hardening 
as  gradually  as  possible,  so  that  finally  the  valves 
may  be  closed  without  in  any  way  causing  a  check. 
Once  it  is  seen  that  the  plants  have  become 
acclimatised,  increase  the  amount  of  air  day  and 
night,  and  on  the  appearance  of  the  first  ideal 
day  they  may  be  removed  altogether,  until  a 
break  in  the  weather  demands  their  being  replaced. 
Under  this  treatment  growth  will  be  all  that  can 
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be  desired,  and  as  soon  as  tlie  flowering  puts  arc 
full  of  roots  feeding  may  commence,  in  the  shape 
of  weak  liquid  manure  at  intervals  ;  the  amount 
can  be  increased  and  varied  with  some  approved 
fertiliser  later  on.  Towards  the  end  of  September 
they  must  be  removed  to  their  flowering  quarters. 
In  preparation  for  this,  and  so  that  the  plants 
do  not  experience  any  sudden  rise  in  temperature, 


let  the  heat  be  gradually  turned  on  in  the  frame, 
and  admit  less  air,  until  it  is  considered  safe  to 
remove  them.  If  this  is  done  properly  there  will 
be  no  loss  of  leaves,  and  bracts  will  develop 
that  will  be  a  feature  not  the  least  admired  during 
midwinter.  In  cutting  the  bracts  for  decorative 
purposes,  bleeding  will  be  checked  if  the  ends 
are  dipped  in  hot  water.  F.  J.  T. 


Considering    Varieties    of    Perpetual 
Carnations 


Bv    LAUREN 

IF  only  ■■  .\nne  .Amateur"  were  a  Carna- 
tionist !  She  reminds  me  of  a  case  last 
year  when  a  soldi;r  lent  by  the  Labour 
Corps,  who  was  an  erstwhile  costermongcr 
working  for  me,  fell  in  love  with  a  passing 
coster  lass  because  she  "  hollered  so  fine."  Mere 
men  must  all  be  distant  admirers  of  a  lady, 
who,  although  she  describes  herself  as  of  mature 
age,  gives  one  the  impression  from  her  coy  and 
coquettish  "subacid"  style  that  she  might  be 
yet  in  her  teens  and  a  lady  whose  criticisms  of 
Carnations  would  be  most  welcome.  Our  sweetest- 
smelling  Carnations  would  be  like  the  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  "  too  sweet,"  and  she  would  lead  us  into 
new  fields  of  discovery  and  find  a  green  variety 
which  blended  with  the  glaucous  foliage.  How- 
ever, all  we  "followers"  must  take  a  back  seat, 
as  Mr.  Clarence  Elliott  is  to  be  the  favoured  suitor. 
I  hope  when  he  leads  her  into  his  rock  garden 
that  she  will  suggest  planting  Carnations.  They 
will  do  well  in  a  moist,  but  well  drained  portion, 
let  me  add  in  all  sinc:xity,  and  look  delightful. 

An  individual  when  making  a  choice  of  varieties, 
naturally  studies  his  or  her  own  taste,  and  the 
field  of  selection  now  being  so  large  and  varied, 
one  may  humour  one's  whim  to  the  heart's  content 
of  even  the  most  fastidious. 

In  making  a  choice  for  others,  however,  a  much 
more  catholic  view  must  be  taken.  Personally, 
I  too  have  my  fads.  No  Carnation  is  perfect  in  my 
opinion  unless  it  has  a  good  perfume,  yet  I  would 
not  be  blind  to  other  chief  points,  such  as  the 
habit  which  produces  more  flowers  than  the  average. 
This  at  least  is  a  quality  on  wliich  most  who  under- 
stand a  Carnation  will  agree.  A  variety  is  either 
free  flowering  or  it  is  not.  It  may  do  better  in 
some  districts  than  others,  but  I  can  trust  with 
confidence  my  own  judgment  whether  it  is  free 
flowering  in  a  general  way  or  not. 

When  we  consider  colour  and  even  size,  however, 
it  is  quite  another  matter.  Some  judges  think 
these  to  be  the  most  important  qualities,  but  they 
are  matters  which  taste  alone  decide,  and  especially 
in  colour.  It  is  quite  interesting  to  note  that, 
generally  speaking,  ladies  and  artists  prefer  some 
shades,  while  mere  man  prefers  others.  The 
mauves,  heliotropes,  soft  shades  and  art  colours 
are  those  favoured  by  ladies.  The  scarlets  and 
bright  salmons  by  the  men. 

I  once  thought  that  it  was  a  reckless  and  silly 
thing  to  make  a  choice  of  Carnations  for  others, 
but  allowing  for  the  fact  that  a  selection  of  to-day- 
will  certainly  be  varied  in  the  course  of  the  next 
few  years  owing  to  the  rapid  march  of  progress 
and  to  the  certainty  that  "  time  bears  all  its 
sons  away"  and  a  decade  nearly  all  its  Carnations. 

It  is  interesting  to  look  at  a  selection  of  Car- 
nations made   ten  years  ago.     It  may  be   inter- 
esting in  ten  years'  time  to  look  at  the  following 
SELECTION   HADE   FOR  1920. 
(With  apologies  to  1930.) 

This  list  may  appear  somewhat  lengthy,  but 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  some 


C  E    J  .    COOK. 

200  varieties  still  being  grown,  many  of  which 
truly  enough  should,  have  been  discarded  long 
since.  Yet,  however,  I  consider  it  a  mistake  to 
concentrate   on  one  or  two  varieties  of   a  colour 
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as  some  growers  do,  for  there  are  generally 
several  varieties  of  a  shade'  which  can  be 
used  together  for  decoration,  and,  as  already- 
noted,  difierent  varieties  grow  at  different 
rates  and  are  at  their  best  at  different  times. 
This  being  accepted  as  an  axiom,  for  it  is  not  a 
question  of  opinion,  I  strongly  advocate  the 
growing  of  several  varieties  of  a  colour  to  enable 
the  Carnation  houses  to  be  a  wealth  of  flower 
all  the  year  round. 

The  judges  of  the  British  Carnation  Society 
(to  which  all  lovers  of  Carnations  should  belong) 
have  the  following  scale  of  points  when  ajudicating 
upon  novelties :  Colour,  20  points ;  size,  20  ; 
fragrance,  10  ;  substance  (of  petals),  10  ;  calyx, 
5  ;  habit,  20  ;  form,  15  ;  total  100  points.  No 
doubt    some    people    will    differ   in    their   opinion 


as  to  the  allotment  of  these  points,  and  I  myself 
would  deduct  5  each  from  colour  and  size  and 
add  them  to  fragrance. 

STANDARD    VARIETIES. 

Pale  Pink. — \\u:  ,  Kiu  hamnss  Supreme,  May 
Day,  Mri.  Mackay  Edgar  and  R.  F.  Felton. 

Cerise.— Mrs.  C,  W.  Ward,  Rose  Sensation  and 
Winter  Glow. 

R}se. — Philadelphia,  Pink  Sensation,  Rose 
Fnchantress  and  Satin  Robe. 

Salmon. — Baroness  de  Briene-3,  Eileen,  .Mary 
-AUwood  and  Mrs.  T.  Ives. 

White. — Crystal  White,  Matchless,  Snowstorm, 
White  Enchantress  and  White  Wonder. 

Crimson. — British  Triumph,  Carola,  Pocahontas 
and  Mrs.   F.dward  Douty. 

RedsaadScarlets. — .\viator.  Brilliant,  Britannia 
(for  bedding),  Red  Ensign  and  Scarlet  Carola. 

Yellows. — Saffron  (clear)  and  Sunstar  (flecked 
carminel, 

lUauve.  Heliotrope  and  Purples. — Circe. 
Czarina,  .Mikado  and  Mr=..  M.  H.  Fellows. 

Fleclted     Fancies    and    Shaded    Colours. — 

Benora  (white  pencilled  carmine),  Cotmtess  of 
Wilton  (mulberry  terra-cotta),  Duchess  of  Welling- 
ton (crimson  lake  picoteed  rose  du  Barri),  Elektra 
(orange,  with  picotee  edge).  Fire  Glow  (yellow, 
flaked  red)  and  Mandarin  (apricot  and  orange, 
flecked  carmine). 

DISCARDED    VARIETIES. 

.As  recently  as  eight  or  ten  years  ago  I  gave  a 
list  of  varieties  which  are  already  superseded, 
but  the  following  list,  some  even  taken  from  the 
selection  in  my  book  "  Perpetual  Carnations,' 
published  in  rgiz,  of  the  best  existing  varieties 
then  in  commerce,  will  have  to  be  added  to  those 
not  now  worthy  of  cultivation,  as  they  too  have  in 
due  course  been  improved  upon. 

Pale  Pink. — Admiration,  and  Enchantress 
(  Enchantress  Supreme  being  better). 

Cerise. — Bright  Spot,  Pioneer,  Peerless  and 
Rosette. 

Rose  Pinls. — Colossus,  Gloriosa  and  Winsor. 

Salmon. — Bedford  Belle,  Mrs.  H.  Burnett, 
Ruse  D(jre,  Lady  Ingestre,  Nancy  and  Niobe. 

White. — Marchioness  of  Linlithgow,  White 
Britannia,  White  Chief  and  White  House. 

Crimson. — Ruby,  Wanoka,  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire  and  Doris. 

Reds  and  Scarlets. — Beacon,  Belle  Washbiu-n, 
Red  Wing,  Rival,  The  Herald,  Scarlet  Glow  and 
St.    Nicholas. 

Yellow.- — Fortuna,   Premier  and  Yellow  Prince. 

Mauve,  Heliotrope  and  Purple. — Fairmount, 
Roval  Purple,  Mnca  and  La  Mode. 

Fancy,  Flecked  and  Shaded  Colours. — 
Calypso,  Wivelsfield  Wonder  and  Unique. 

This  series  of  articles  ivill  sfiortly  be  published  in  booV 
form  by  the  COUNTRY  Life  Library,  entitled  "  Illustrated 
Perpetual  Carnations" 


Kirengeshoma     Palmata 

"pRO.M  my  e.xperience  of  this  plant  I  sV, ould  be 
inclined  to  say  that  it  will  in  all  probability 
never  be  very  popular.  Like  your  correspondent, 
"  A.  T.  J.,"  I  found  the  flowers,  which  are  of  a 
dull,  dingy  yellow,  opened  very  unsatisfactorily ; 
so  much  so,  that  they  were  of  little  decorative 
value.  I  was  so  disappointed  with  it  that  I 
cannot  endorse  "  A.  T.  J.,"  when  he  says  it  is 
•■  worth  a  place  anywhere,"  as  I  think  there  would 
be  little  difficulty  in  finding  something  much 
superior  in  decorative  value,  both  as  plant  and 
flower.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  it  is  a  native  of 
Japan,  where  it  grows  at  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet 
or  so  and  seems  to  be  quite  hardy,  the  plant  I 
refer  to  having  withstood  severe  winters  in  Scot- 
land. W.  L. 
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Bv    EDWAHl)     II.     WOODAI.L. 

I  SEE  au  enquiry  by  "  C.  C."  as  to  the  best 
plant  to  place  at  the  foot  of  Rosa  bracteata  : 
I  would  suggest  one  I  think  eminently 
suitable.  Plumbago  Lai-ponta\  with  it-; 
red  brown  leaves  and  bright  blue  tufts  of 
flower  is  charmingly  effective  as  a  contrast  to  the 
glossy  green  leafage  and  bold  white  blooms  of 
this  Rose.  1  have  seen  Caryopteris  Mastacan- 
thus  in  bloom  also  with  Rcsa  bracteata,  and 
as  it  can  be  cut  to  the  ground  each  year  it  also 
is  not  unsuitable  as  a  contrast  in  late  autumn. 
Some  friends  admire  Salvia  splendens,  or  a  deep- 
toned  Phlox  Dnunmondii,  especially  the  purple 
shades.  This  latter  I  think  a  happy  mixture ; 
Verbena  venosa  also  is  suitable. 

December  has  gratified  us  with  glorious  and 
continuous  sunshine,  warm  enough  by  day,  but 
colder  at  night  than  is  usual,  as  several  nights 
the  grass  in  the  low  grounds  has  been  whitened 
■with  hoar  frost  in  the  early  morning.  Curiously 
enough,  I  think  the  impression  this  month 
(December)  is  of  much  sweetness  in  the  air,  as 
so  many  sweet-scented  shrubs  are  in  flower. 
Buddlea  auriculata,  Freylinia  cestroides  and 
Chimonanthus  fragrans  fill  the  air  with  fragi-ance, 
and  the  clear  air  well  washed  by  the  rains  carries 
whiffs  of  the  Violets  which  are  struggling  into 
flower  after  their  summer  sufferings,  and  Sweet 
Verbena  and  scented  Geranium  assert  themselves 
as  you  brush  past.  No  "  Mimosa "  is  yet  out, 
and  but  few  Narcissus  are  to  be  found ;  the 
Byzantine  and  Cilician  Snowchops  also  are  in 
good  flower  and  tell  us  spring  will  soon  be  begin- 
ning on  these  shores. 

Here,  northern  ice  and  snow  and  southern  bursts 
of  summer  heat  contend  with  each  other  for 
mastery  in  a  perplexing  fashion  to  the  newcomer, 
who,  dazzled  by  the  sun,  forgets  to  notice  the 
snow  peaks  of  the  Alps  that  are  so  dangerously 
near  the  most  sheltered  regions  when  laden  with 
their  winter  snows,  and  send  down  a  suddenly 
passing  squall  of  hail  or  snow  to  remind  us  that 
winter  is  not  far  off  ! 

Roses  make  a  brave  show  and  pretend  that  it 
is  summer  with  their  masses  of  colour.  Some, 
too,  are  extremely  fragrant  just  now.  Mme.  Isaac 
Pereire,  Noella  Naboimand,  Archduke  Joseph 
and  Comtesse  de  Turenne  especially  so,  while 
Georges  Schwartz  and  the  inevitable  General 
Schablikine  are  so  in  a  lesser  degree  ;  but  all  more 
noticeably  sweet  now  than  in  spring  when  the 
hot  sun  burns  them  up  so  quickly. 

Both  Violets  and  Mignonette  are  conspicuous 
by  their  absence  this  year.  I  trust  it  may  only 
be  temporary,  but  the  Violets  are  sadly  punished 
by  a  small  fly  that  lays  its  eggs  in  the  centre  of 
the  plants,  and  the  leaves,  instead  of  developing 
properly,  curl  up  and  swell  into  a  hard  sort  of 
twist  which  destroys  the  growth  of  the  plant. 
So  far  I  have  not  found  any  effective  remedy 
for  the  pest.  I  trust  some  friend  may  suggest 
one. 


THE     GARDEN. 

iiup  it  was  bearing  being  satisfactory,  to  grant 
tlic  same  an  award  of  merit.  Mr.  Pope,  why 
succeeded  Mr.  Ross  in  the  charge  of  the  gardens 
at  Welford,  speaks  highly  of  the  variety  as  a  most 
attractive,  well  flavoured,  good  cropping  early 
Apple.  It  is  of  the  same  cross  as  Guelph,  of 
medium  to  large  size,  ripe  October  to  November. 


NEW     APPLE    WELFORD 
BEAUTY 

This  is  the  latest  of  the  many  new  Apples  raised  by 
the  late  IVIr.  Charles  Ross,  and  considered  by  him 
to  be  one  of  the  most  handsome  of  all  the  beautiful 
Apples  he  had  raised.  It  was  exhibited  before 
the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  its  meeting  on  September  23,  and 
it  was  decided,  subject  to  the  report  of  the  Sub- 
Committee  appointed  to  inspect    the  tree  and  the 


TOO    MANY   APPLES 

I  WOULD  ask  if  there  is  any  advantage  in 
resuscitating  so  many  of  the  older  varieties 
of  Apples?  Already  there  are  about  800  known 
varieties — surely  sufficient  to  give  a  choice  for 
any  purpose  !  Many  of  the  little-known  sorts 
no  doubt  dropped  out  of  cultivation  because 
they  were  of  little  value.  I  hear  many  complaints 
from  persons  about  to  plant  large,  or  even  small, 
orchards  that  they  find  a  difficulty  in  selecting 
from  so  many  names  the  few  required  ;  and  from 
a  market  point  of  view  a  few  sorts  are  ample. 
Six  dessert  and  six  kitchen  varieties  will  supply 
fruit  of  the  finest  quality  in  either  section  for 
fully  nine  months.  Why  burden  oneself  with 
more  ? 

In  coiuitry  districts  umch  education  is  needed 
to  weed  out  these  old,  worthless  sorts,  which  have 
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THE    BEST    PLUMS 

THOSE  intending  to  plant  Plum  trees 
before  March  should  select  suitable 
varieties  at  once  and  plant  them  as 
early  as  possible.  Good  drainage 
is  most  essential  for  Plum  trees,  and  the 
soil  should  be  of  medium  texture  containing 
plenty  of  lime.  Given  suitable  positions,  the 
stations  should  be  thoroughly  prepared  at  the 
first,  so  that  the  growth  and  productiveness 
may  go  on  satisfactorily  for  many  years. 
Hungry  light  soils  should  be  improved, 
adding  plenty  of  fresh  loam  and  manure,  which 
should  be  thoroughly  mixed  together  and  made 
moderately  firm  ;  but  manmre  should  be  sparingly 
employed  if  the  land  is  good  in  texture.  Usually 
the  best  Plums  are  taken  from  trees  trained  on 
walls  and  fences,  especially  in  the  less  favourable 
parts ;  but  excellent  results  are  obtained  by 
planting  suitable  standards  and  bush  trees  on  good 
drained  land.  Fan-shaped  trees  on  walls  is  the 
method  I  adopt,  and  am  well  satisfied  with  the 
results. 

Each  year  as  the  trees  make  fresh  growth 
we  preserve  and  lay  in  close  to  the  walls  several 
shoots  at  intervals  all  over  the  trees,  and  it  is 
mostly  from  tliese  pieces  we  get  the  best  fruits 
the  second  year.     The  bush  form  may  be  planted 


APPLE    WELFORD     BEAUTY. 


in  many  cases  but  a  portion  of  a  name,  and  that 
all  too  often  incorrect.  If  a  few  well  known  (by 
their  virtue)  varieties  were  encouraged  rather 
than  what  is  known  as  a  collection,  planting  the 
former  in  bulk,  the  market  grower  would  in  season 
have  Apples  to  offer  to  the  public ;  but  where  so 
many  sorts  are  planted  he  seldom  has  what  is 
required  at  the  right  moment.  I  grow  over  a 
hundred  varieties  for  educational  purposes,  not 
only  for  myself,  but  I  hope  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public,  as  one  occasionally  meets  with  a  new  sort 
that  is  a  distinct  advance  on  older  varieties.  Under 
such  circumstances  a  large  collection  is  useful. 
I  think  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  utility 
rather  than  mere  nomenclature  in  sorts  will  have 
a  substantial  bearing  on  the  needs  of  the 
nation  E.  M. 


Strawberries. — Beds  that  have  already  borne 
a  crop  of  fruit  will  be  benefited  by  a  mulching  of 
manure.  They  should  first  be  cleared  of  all  weeds 
and  runners,  if  not  yet  done.  Set  apart  a  portion 
of  ground  for  future  plantations,  so  that  it  can  be 
planted  with  an  early  crop  and  will  be  available 
fur  the  Strawberry  plants  next  summer. 


where  there  is  not  much  space  and  head  room, 
and  if  kept  properly  treated,  both  root  and  branch, 
good  crops  are  almost  certain  in  the  majority  of 
seasons. 

The  varieties  are  numerous,  both  culinary 
and  dessert,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  grow  too 
many.  Some  of  the  best  for  cooking  are  Victoria, 
Pershore,  Early  Prolific,  Archduke,  Ponds  Seed- 
ling, Cox's  Emperor,  Monarch,  The  Czar  and 
Gisborne's.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  very  best 
to  crop,  bearing  well  where  many  others  fail ; 
in  fact,  I  often  wonder  this  variety  is  not  spoken 
of  more  than  it  is.  A  free  stone,  and  hardy,  bears 
heavily  on  standards,  and  the  fruits  are  good  for 
jams,  cooking  and  bottling.  I  have  two  standards 
in  a  very  bleak  spot  that  crop  well  when  others 
are  almost  a  faihure,  and  I  shall  plant  more  this 
season. 

Dessert  varieties  that  do  well  here  are  Golden 
Gage,  Jefferson's,  Ku-ke's,  Bryanstone  Gage, 
Transparent  Gage  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  the 
latter  being  my  best  variety  for  dessert  purposes  ; 
in  fact,  if  I  was  limited  to  one  variety,  Coe's  would 
be  the  one. 

Wrotham  Park  Gardens.  H.  Markham. 
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THE     GARDEN. 


I  January  io,  1920. 


GARDENING    OF    THE    WEEK 


FOR     SOUTHERN     GARDENS. 
The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Rhubarb. — if  the  Apples  are  getting  scarce, 
a  few  roots  of  Rhubarb  may  be  lifted  and  placed 
in  the  Mushroom-liouse,  under  the  stage  of  a 
greenhouse  or  similar  place.  Better  results  are 
•ibtained  by  forcing  it  gradually. 

Potatoes. — These,  if  planted  in  pots  a  foot  in 
diameter,  will  produce  a  useful  crop.  Half  fill 
the  pots  witji  fibrous  loam  and  just  cover  the 
tubers.  Little  water  will  be  needed  for  the  first 
few  weeks,  but  when  growth  advances  a  copious 
supply  is  essential,  while  additional  soil  must  be 
applied  as  the  hauhn  lengthens. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — Seeds  of  tjhs  important 
vegetable  may  be  sown  in  pans  of  light  soil  and 
placed  in  a  little  warmth.  When  germination 
has  taken  place  remove  to  a  cooler  structure,  and 
encourage  sturdy  growth  by  admitting  plenty  of 
air. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

Wall  Trees. — These  should  be  pruned  and 
growths  nailed  in  where  necessary.  Old  ties 
must  be  examined  to  prevent  them  cutting  into 
the  shoots. 

IM,  Plants  Under  Glass. 

Hlppeastrums. — if  flowers  are  desired  during 
March  and  April,  a  start  should  be  made  with  a 
few  of  the  healthiest  and  well  rooted  specimens. 
They  should  be  top-dressed  with  a  mixture  of 
loam  and  leaf-mould.  At  the  same  time  look 
over  the  bulbs  for  mealy  bug.  Place  in  a  warm 
house,  one  with  a  little  bottom-heat  for  preference, 
and  syringe  the  bulbs  daily  if  the  weather  is  fine. 
Plants  that  are  not  top-dressed  may  be  given  a 
sprinkling  of  Clay's  or  Thompson's  manure. 

Arum  Lilies. — A  good  batch  of  these  popular 
and  useful  plants  are  pushing  up  their  flower 
spathes  and  growing  vigorously.  A  sprinkling 
of  artificial  manure  with  an  occasional  application 
of  soot  water  will  assist  them  greatly.  Vaporise 
the  house  at  intervals  to  prevent  green  fly  obtaining 
a  foothold. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Roses. — The  Rose  garden  will  not  require 
much  attention  at  present,  but  blank  spaces  should 
be  filled  up  diuing  mild  and  open  weather.  When 
the  plants  arrive  do  not  expose  the  roots  to  cold, 
drying  winds. 

Ramblers. — If  not  already  done,  these  should 
be  taken  in  hand  immediately.  As  much  old 
wood  as  possible  must  be  cut  out,  leaving  all  the 
strong  shoots  made  last  season.  A  few  of  tliese 
should  be  shortened  lo  produce  a  display  the  whole 
length  of  the  poles.  One  often  sees  Ramblers 
with  only  a  lot  of  flower  on  the  top  ;  this  can  anc' 
should  be  avoided.  Renew  any  poles  or  supports 
that  are  likely  to  cjme  to  grief  before  next  year. 
N  jtliing  is  more  vexing  than  a  pole  to  snap  off 
at  the  base  during  the  flowering  period. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Peach-Houses. — In  the  early  liouses  buds  are 
swelling,  and  the  flowers  will  soon  be  open.  During 
the  flowering  period  keep  the  atmosphere  dry 
and  a  minimum  temperature  of  50°  Falir.  At 
this  season  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  over  the 
flowers  about  midday  (selecting  if  possible  a  day 
when  the  sun  is  shining)  with  a  rabbit's  tail  tied 
on  the  end  of  a  Bamboo  cane.  Needless  to  say, 
the  flowers  only  require  the  lightest  touch.  Later 
houses  should  be  washed  down,  the  trees  prtmed, 
and  tied  in  ready  for  starting  a  little  later  on. 
T.  W.  Briscoe. 
(Gardener  to  W.  R.  Lysaght,  Esq.) 

Casllcford,  Chepstow. 


FOR     NORTHERN     GARDENS. 
The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Onions. — it  is  unfortunately  the  case  that  in 
but  few  gardens  can  tliis  indispensable  vegetable 
be  grown  with  any  success  by  sowing  out  of  doors 
in  spring.  The  majority  of  growers  have,  there- 
fore, to  depend  on  plants  raised  rmder  glass  and 
planted  out  in  April  or  May.  An  early  start  is 
always  desirable,  and  if  seed  be  sown  diuring  the 
next  ten  days  or  so,  will  generally  give  satisfactory 
results.  Those  having  abundance  of  time  and 
room  may  very  well  sow  the  seeds  rather  thickly 
in  pots  or  boxes,  and  when  large  enough,  trans- 
plant to  other  boxes,  using  so'l  of  a  pretty  rich 
nature.  I  find,  however,  that  for  all  practical 
purposes,  to  sow  the  seeds  very  thinly  and  evenly 


in  boxes  of  rich  soil  will  give  exc.dlent  results, 
besides  economising  in  time  and  space.  Good 
varieties  are  numerous,  but  none.  I  think,  are  mcire 
reliable  than  a  good  strain  of  Ailsa  Craig  or  Cran- 
ston's Excelsior,  while  Sutton's  A  1  is  also  among 
the  best. 

Cauliflower. — If  a  pit  or  frame  can  be  spared, 
later  on,  in  which  to  grow  a  few  plants  of  an  early 
sort,  and  which  will  be  likely  to  turn  in  at  a  time 
when  fresh  vegetables  aie  scarco,  a  pinch  of  seed 
should  be  sown  now  and  the  resulting  plants  grown 
steadily  on  and  as  close  to  the  glass  as  possible,  in 
a  moderately  heated  glasshouse.  Select  an  early 
forcing  variety  for  this  purpose.  Autumn-sown 
plants  in  frames  must  have  frequent  attention  in 
the  way  of  removing  dead  leaves,  while  abundance 
of  air  must  be  afforded  them  during  fine  days. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

General  Work. — Any  alterations  to  be  cariied 
out  in  the  way  of  making  new  walks,  beds  or 
borders  should  receive  all  possible  attention  duiing 
the  short  days.  It  is  hardly  a  suitable  time  for 
planting  herbac;ous  plants,  but  if  new  borders  of 
these  popular  subjects  are  in  contemplation,  now' 
is  the  time  to  have  the  giound  prepared.  Give  a 
generous  dressing  of  well  decayed  manure,  double 
digging,  if  possible,  the  whole  bed  or  border. 

Roses.' — Owing  to  the  severe  atmospheric  con- 
ditiems  during  November,  there  will  be  a  large 
amount  of  Rose-planting  to  be  undertaken  in  the 
coming  spring.  Heavily  manure  and  double  dig 
the  beds  now,  as  this  will  allow  the  soil  to  fairly 
settle  down  bjfore  planting  time  comes  round. 

The  Rock  Garden. — Take  advantage  of  any 
mild  spell  to  go  over  the  rockery  carefully,  remo\  ing 
leaves,  weeds  or  other  debris  of  the  winter,  for 
very  soon  now  we  shall  be  expecting  the  first  spring 
flowers,  and  these,  if  smothered  in  rubbish,  look 
anything  but  cheerful. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

East  Lothian  Stocks. — These,  probably  the 
best  of  all  stocks  when  pioperly  grown,  require  a 
long  season  of  growth,  so  the  seeds  should  now  be 
sown  and  placed  in  a  gentle  warmth  to  obtain 
early  and  even  germination.  Secure  the  seeds  from 
a  reliable  seed  merchant,  as  a  good  strain  is  very 
important. 

Other  Seeds  to  Sow. — Towards  the  middle  of 
the  month  is  the  best  time  to  sow  seeds  of  Strep- 
tocarpus.  Gloxinia  and  tuberous-rooted  Begonias. 
Unless,  however,  a  fairly  steady  temperature  of 
not  less  than  60  degrees  can  be  maintained,  there 
is  little  use  troubling  with  these.  An  early  batch 
of  Gloxinias  may  now  be  introduced  into  a  genial 
warmth. 

Sweet  Peas. — The  sowing  of  these  may  now  be 
started.  I  find  boxes  some  4i  inches  deep  more 
suitable  than  pots  for  this  purpose,  because  the 
subsequent  moving  about  of  the  plants  can  be 
undertaken  in  less  than  half  the  time  required  for 
the  same  work  if  pots  be  used.  Strong  heat  must 
not  be  employed  or  w-eakly  plants  will  result. 

Pansies  and  Violas. — Where  large  numbers  of 
these  delightful  dwarf  plants  are  required,  a 
batch  raised  from  a  good  strain  of  seed  is  not  to  be 
despised.  Sown  now,  in  a  gentle  heat,  and  grown 
on  steadily  until  fit  to  plant  out  early  in"  May, 
they  will  begin  to  flower  not  so  long  after'thc  plants 
raised  from  cuttings,  in  autumn,  and  will  give  quite 
a  display  for  a  long  period. 

Pentstemons. — These,  too,  are  most  interesting 
subjects  foi  raising  from  seeds.  As  the  seeds 
require  some  time  to  germinate,  and  the  seedlings 
grow  very  slowly  in  the  earlier  stages,  an  early- 
start  is  imperative  if  the  plants  are  to  bloom  the 
first  season. 

Chrysanthemums. — Continue  to  insert  cuttings 
of  these  as  they  become  available.  A  start  can 
now  be  made.  .Single  varieties  for  out-door 
blooming  can  be  raised  in  this  way  and  where 
large  numbers  are  required,  is  an  economical 
method  of  filling  large  spaces. 

C.   Blair, 
(Gardener  to  Seton  M.  Thomson,  Esq.) 

Preston  House,  Linlithgow. 


thinning  of  the  growth  in  the  middle  of  the  tree, 
which  has  been  allowed  to  grow  in  its  natural 
shape.  The  gi'eat  disadvantage  of  this  is,  of  course, 
that  the  Apples  are  difficult  to  pick,  as  they  hang 
on  the  tips  of  the  slender  branches.  I  suppose  the 
best  way  to  grow  the  tree  would  be  against  a  very- 
high  wall.  Ethel  Case. 


Apple     Cornish     Giliiflower 

I  CANNOT  give  the  pruning  history  of  our  tree 
of  Cornish  Giliiflower  as  I  have  only  known 
it  for  the  last  five  years,  but  during  that  time  the 
only  pruning   it   has   received   has  been   a   slight 


DELPHINIUMS 

I  SHOULD  be  glad  of  advice  on  the  following 
problems  relating  to  the  cultivation  of 
Delphiniums, 
(i)  The  vexed  question  as  to  the  division 
of  the  plant  at  stated  intervals.  Some  say 
that  it  siiould,  as  a  matter  of  routine,  be  divided 
not  less  often  than  every  three  years;  wliile 
others  claim  that  so  long  as  the  plant  is  doing 
well  it  should  on  no  accoimt  be  touched. 

(2)  The  question  of  degeneration  of  promising 
forms.  I  raise  several  hundred  plants  every  year 
(or  did  before  the  war),  and  I  was  greatly  im- 
pressed by  the  way  that  forms  which  bid  fair  in 
their  second  or  thu-d  year  to  be  of  high  value  often 
degenerated  and  became  so  poor  that  they  had  to  be 
scrapped.  The  plants  in  question  had  good  soil, 
situation,  and  adequate  watering  and  mulching. 

(3)  The  cause  of  etiolation  of  apparently  good 
plants  in  a  normal  season  and  with  proper  treat- 
ment. 

(4)  The  use  of  superphosphate  in  soils  that  need 
it.    This  is,  of  course,  a  question  of  soil  analysis. 

(5)  The  value  of  obtaming  a  new  strain  of  choice 
seed  from  time  to  time,  and  not  using  your  own  secel 
year  by  year. 

(6)  It  is  high  time  that  Delphiniums  were 
classified  according  to  nature  of  growth.  I  divide 
mine  into  tlffee  classes.  I  used  to  have  long 
descriptive  labels,  but  now  each  selected  plant  is 
numbered  by  a  permanent  label  and  described  in 
a  record  book,  one  copy  of  which  is  kept  in  the 
gardener's  shed  and  the  other  in  my  library.  One 
can  watch  the  progress  or  degeneration  by  glancing 
at  the  yearly  entries.  A.  W.  R. 

[The  question  of  the  division  of  these  plants  at 
stated  intervals  is  one  that  each  cultivator  must 
settle  for  himself.  Divided  not  less  often  than 
every  three  years  ensures  a  welcome  increase  of 
stock  and,  in  the  year  following  the  replanting, 
that  class  of  spike  which  provides  the  finest  flowers. 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  a  particularly 
good  display  may  not  be  forthcoming  by  any  other 
means.  It  often  is.  Only  a  few  yards  from  where 
this  note  is  penned  there  are,  indeed,  the  evidences 
of  it  :  plants  of  8  feet  high  that  have  been  in  their 
position  seven  years  without  manure  of  any  kind, 
organic,  liquid  or  artificial,  and  none  given  even  at 
planting-time,  having  made  a  glorious  display.  At 
tlie  same  time  it  has  to  be  admitted  that,  in  the 
case  of  solitary  plants,  only  solitary  clumps 
remain  ;  whereas,  if  these  had  been  divided  and 
replanted  three  years  ago,  the  clumps  might  easily 
have  been  increased  four-fold,  while  their  size 
to-day  would  hardly  be  less  than  those  which  had 
remained  undivided  twice  as  long.  Moreover,  it  is 
the  long  undivided  plant  which  suffers  most  when 
deterioration  sets  in,  and  which  takes  the 
longest  time  to  recover.  In  short,  periodical 
division  every  three  years  or  so  is  calculated 
to  ensure  the  best  combined  results  of  vigour  and 
increase  without  the  risk  of  deterioration  even- 
tually. It  will,  however,  of  necessity  vary  with 
soils  and  other  local  conditions,  also  varieties. 

Regarding  spring  or  autumn  division  of  the  plants, 
we  say  unhesitatingly  that  spring  is  unquestionably 
the  best  time,  taking  tlie  work  in  hand  when  new 
growth  is  3  inches  to  4  inches  long,  since  it  is  at 
that  time  also  that  root  activity  starts  anew  and 
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«nabks  lUe  plant  early  to  regain  its  grip  upeiu  the 
soil.  That  being  the  best  time  for  division,  it 
follows,  naturally,  that  spring  is  also  the  best  time 
for  transplanting,  and  for  the  same  reason.  The 
Delphinium  is,  however,  so  hardy  and  accommodat- 
ing that  no  harm  ensues  from  early  autimtn  plant- 
ing, September  and  October  being  good  for  the 
work.  Done  at  this  time  and  the  earlier  the  better, 
the  plants  have  a  chance  of  rooting  afresh  before 
colder  times  arrive  ;  whereas,  if  late  planted,  few 
new  root  fibres  are  formed  before  spring,  particu- 
larly in  the  heavier  classes  of  soils.  In  all  planting 
we  studiously  keep  the  cro-wns  of  the  plants  2  inches 
to  3  inches  below  the  groimd,  where  they  are  safe 
from  the  attacks  of  the  slug. 

As  to  degeneration,  where  a  two  year  old  or 
three  year  old  seedling  of  earlier  promise  shows  that 
it  is  lacking  in  constitution,  the  only  way  is  to  dis- 
card it,  since,  without  that  good  garden  attribute, 
constitution,  it  would  be  useless  wasting  time  upon 
it.  As  to  the  cause  of  disease,  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 
Inherent  weakness,  tlurough  constant  interbreeding, 
and  the  growing  of  the  plants  continuously  within 
the  limits  of  one  set  of  conditions  might  in  any 
case  prove  to  be  predisposing  causes,  wlule  not 
all  the  varieties  of  any  group  would  be  alike 
robust  or  capable  of  resisting  disease.  In  tliis  con- 
nection, too,  doubtless  the  introduction  of  new 
varieties  of  Imowu  vigour  and  constitution  and 
the  exclusive  use  only  of  such  sorts  in  the  raising  of 
new  varieties  might  also  prove  helpful.  Not  a  few 
of  the  finest  modern  Delphiniums  have  stunted  or 
imperfectly  finished  spikes,  the  aforetime  spire-like, 
attenuated  character  with  flowers  and  buds  to  the 
tip  being  all  but  lost.  Laxer,  looser-habited  spikes 
with  the  flowers  on  longer  pedicels,  so  that  each 
flower  is  seen  to  advantage,  would  also  be  far  more 
effective,  both  in  the  garden  and  in  the  picture,  than 
many  we  see  to-day,  whose  flower  beauty  is  only 
half  revealed  because  of  the  density  of  theb:  setting 
upon  the  coliminar  spikes  which  bear  them.  In 
these  and  in  other  ways  there  is  room  for  much 
needed  improvements  and  ample  scope  for  the 
raiser.  Much  more  might  be  said  on  the  subject, 
while  attention  might  well  be  durected  to  the  raising 
of  mildew-proof  varieties  of  tl«se  plants. — E.  H. 
Je>jkins.] 


I  made  frequent  visits  to  the  ple)t  where  I  hail 
planted  them,  and  found  some  very  vigorous  in 
growth.  On  examining  the  roots  of  these  I  found 
many  of  them  "gourmands" — wanted  all  the 
room,  all  the  food  and  nothing  in  return,  so  I 
pulled  them  up  to  give  room  for  the  more  useful- 
looking  lots.  In  lifting  them  in  the  fall  I  was 
astonished  to  find  that  many  of  them  were  affected 
with  disease.     These  I  discarded. 

There  were  several  very  late  varieties  among 
the  seedling  lots,  and  in  the  second  year  of  their 
growth  I  left  them  in  their  drills  till  the  end  of 
.Movember,  and  when  I  dug  them  up  then  the\- 
were  not  ripe.  I  tried  their  quality  and  found 
they  were  soft  and  wet  when  boiled,  and  had  a 
harsh  and  bitter  taste.  One  of  these  very  late 
species  I  kept,  not  because  it  was  better  quality 
than  its  companions  of  the  later  varieties,  but 
because   its  shape   pleased  me — a  pinkish  round. 


POTATO    RAISING 

THE  HISTORY  OF  KERR'S  PINK. 

I  H.AVE  just  been  reading  a  report  of  the 
first  Scottish  National  Potato  Exhibition 
at  Edinburgh,  which  states  that  there  were 
no  fewer  than  450  entries  of  the  Kerr's 
Pink  variety,  and  that  it  was  considered 
one  of  the  best  immune  varieties.  As  raiser  of 
this  variety  it  may  interest  readers  if  I  give  a  short 
history  of  its  life  in  the  nursery  stages. 

I  had  always  been  anxious  when  on  the  farm  at 
Brae,  Cornhill,  Banffshire,  to  do  some  cross- 
fertilisation  between  varieties  of  Potatoes,  but 
never  could  claim  that  I  made  a  distinct  success. 
The  preserving  of  the  selected  flowers  from  foreign 
pollen  in  the  open  field  was  never  fully  accomplished 
to  my  satisfaction.  However,  there  were  Potato 
plums  produced,  and  from  some  of  these  in  1906 
I  squeezed  a  quantity  of  seed  and  chried  them  for 
sowing  next  spring.  I  sowed  them  in  boxes  in 
a  cold  frame  in  the  beginning  of  .April  and  planted 
them  out  in  June.  At  this  early  stage  I  could 
note  that  there  were  to  be  a  great  variety  of 
colours  and  shapes  among  the  tubers  by  the  shades 
of  the  leaves  and  stems,  and  some  small  tubers 
attached,  a  co-relative  character  that  I  afterwards 
found  did  not  extend  to  the  flower,  for  every  one 
of  the  blooms  was  white,  though  the  tubers  varied 
from  purple  and  dark  red  to  white. 


and  there  it  stood  at  lifting  time  in  autuiiui  green 
and  sturdy  among  the  blackened  ruins  of  its 
fellows.  But  it  was  not  till  I  had  grown  it  for 
five  seasons  that  it  became  the  good  cooking 
quality  Potato  it  is  to-day. 

The  varieties  that  were  of  good  cooking  quality 
in  the  first  years  of  their  existence  were  mostly 
destroyed  by  disease  in  the  third  year,  which  led 
me  still  more  firmly  to  believe  that  vitality  in  a 
young  seedling  is  of  more  value  to  the  raiser  than 
early  quality.  I  did  not  find  one  to  have  the 
combined  qualities  of  vitality  and  quality  in  a 
high  degree  at  the  start,  and  I  think  it  may  be 
safely  inferred  from  this  that  the  failure  in  many 
instances  in  giving  to  the  industry  a  Potato  with 
staying  power  is  due  to  arriving  at  too  early  con- 
elusions  of  the  merits  of  the  young  tuber.  Like 
many  a  precocious  youngster  in  higher  organisms, 
it  frequently  sheds  its  bloom  in  the  nursery. 

I  thought  that  the  colour  of  my  favourite  and 
lonely  seedling  would  be  slightly  inclined  to  have 
deep  eyes.  Smooth  white  Potatoes  were  the 
fancy  of  the  trade  in  those  days.  But  a  Potato 
with  a  distinctive  colour  is  not  so  apt  to  pass  for 
another  variety,  which  I  found  was  very  often  done 
among  the  numerous  white  varieties. 

.At  the  sale  at  the  Brae  in  igi2  there  was  a 
io-foot  pit  of  them  sold  at  is.  a  bushel.  Many 
of  the  would-be  buyers  thought  they  were  heated  ; 
this  was  due  to  their  faint  pink  colour.  I  gave 
a  few  to  Mr.  Kerr,  seedsman,  Banff,  to  try  out, 
and  the  results  speak  for  themselves.  This  is 
the  history  of  the  Henry  SeedHng  alias  Kerr's 
Pink. 

Ottawa.  .Tas.  Henry. 


A      GOOD      CROr      OF      KERR'S      PINK. 
An  acquisition   of  distinctive  colour. 

It  was  also  a  sturdy  grower  and  remarkably  free 
from  any  skin  blemish  or  appearance  of  disease. 
Gradually  each  year  it  improved  in  its  cropping 
qualities,  in  its  period  of  maturity,  and  in  its 
quality,  the  latter  being  its  m.ost  striking  change. 
This  was  the  variety  that  finally  emerged  worth 
while,  and  is  now  known  as  Kerr's  Pink.  Not 
any  one  of  the  other  200  in  the  batch  showed  any 
lasting  qualities. 

In  the  third  year  I  still  retaineil  and  planted 
over  sixty  varieties  of  the  seedlings  I  kept.  It 
was  not  a  season  favourable  to  Potato  culture, 
blight  being  also  very  prevalent,  and  the  portion 
of  the  field  in  which  they  were  planted  was  not 
well  adapted  to  their  growth.  It  was  a  drastic 
test,  and  only  a  few  varieties  withstood  it.  The 
outstanding  exception  was  my  favourite  pink. 
I  had  planted  it  in  several  portions  of  the  field. 


Rats    Killed    by    Fright 


VARNISH  AS  DEATH  TRAP. 


*  S    tl 


S    the    result    of    experiments    carried    out 
by     his     department,      Dr".      Howarth, 
Medical  Officer  for  the  City  of  London, 
,  is   now   able  to   recommend  var.iish  as 
*'  ^one    of     the    most    effective    ways    of 

destroying  rats  on  a  large  scale. 

In  an  interview  recently,  Dr.  Howarth  ex- 
plained that  the  substance  used  is  strong  litho- 
liraphio  varnish.  It  should  be  warmed  by  heating 
the  container  holding  it  in  boiling  water.  When 
warm  the  varnish  will  run,  an.d  in  this  condition. 
It  should  be  spread  one-sixteenth  to  one-eighth 
(,f  an  inch  thick  on  pieces  of  strawboard  or  faurly 
I  hick  cardboard  measuring  about  15  inches  by 
12  inches.  A  margin  of  about  an  inch  should  be 
leit  clear  of  varnish,  and  the  bait  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  board  where  it  will  adhere  to  the 
varnijh.  The  traps  should  be  placed  along  the 
rat  runs,  or  near  the  holes.  They  remain  effective 
for  about  four  days,  when  the  old  varnish  should 
be  scraped  off  and  a  fresh  layer  applied. 

We  are  continually  faced  with  the  rat  problem 
in  the  City,  said  Dr.  Howarth.  We  first  dis- 
covered varnish  being  used  in  a  place  in  Fenchurch 
Street.  Since  then  we  have  experimented  very 
successfully.  In  some  cases  we  have  had  "  bags 
nf  sixty  and  eighty,  and  I  can  recommend  it  as 
■m  excellent  means  of  ridding  a  place  of  rats. 
Disappointments  arise  chiefly  through  the  varnish 
being  too  weak  or  too  "  tacky."  This  allows  the 
rats  to  move  on  it  with  impunity.  We  arc 
endeavouring  to  meet  that  possibility  by  standard- 
ising the  quality  of  the  varnish.  People  should 
continue  to  put  down  the  boards  so  long  as  they 
are  catching  rats.  It  does  not  matter  if  a  board 
has  had  a  dead  rat  on  it.  They  should  just 
remove  the  body  and  put  on  more  varnish. 
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The  varniih  is  not  poisonous,  and  a  coroner's 
jury  would  probably  ascribe  death  to  natural 
causes  following  a  shock,  continued  Dr.  Howarth. 
I  think  that  the  rats  die  of  fright.  Once  their 
tails  stick  their  doom  is  sealed.  They  never  get 
near  the  bait.  They  get  their  feet  in  the  varnish 
and  the  more  they  struggle  the  faster  they  stick. 
Rats  caught  diuring  the  night  are  always  dead 
in  the  morning,  and  it  is  a  very  remarkable  thing 
that  if  two  rats  get  on  to  the  varnish  together 
one  of  them  kills  the  other.  Evidently  each  thinks 
that  the  other  is  holding  him.  Then  there  is  a 
battle  royal,  and  we  find  one  with  its  neck  bitten 
through.  As  to  the  cruelty  of  it,  we  cannot 
afford  to  waste  sentiment,  and  it  is  certainly 
not  as  cruel  as  phosphorous  poison,  which  takes 
about  four  hours  to  kill. 

Dr.  Howarth  produced  a  couple  of  the  traps 
with  the  victims  of  his  experiments.  In  each 
case  the  bait  was  tmtouched,  the  rats  having 
stuck  immediately  they  touched  the  varnish. 
The  Public  Health  Department  at  the  Guildhall 
is  ready  to  furnish  information  and  to  recommend 
manufacturers  for  supplying  the  varnish. 


welcome  change  from  the  white  Lilac  and  sells  very  well 
iudoeci.  Forced  Lily  of  the  Valley  is  of  hifsh  oualitv 
and,  as  most  is  now  sent  with  roots  attached,' sells  wcli. 
Dutch  Tulips  and  Hyacinths  in  a  similar  condition  also 
go  freely,  but  there  is  little  demand  for  pot  plants. 

In  the  fniit  departments  there  is  a  certain  shortage 
of  Tangerine  Oranges,  and  those  that  arrive  are  much 
finer  than  a  few  years  ago,  consequently  are  greatly  in 
favour  with  buyers.  Oranges  of  all  sorts  have  cleared 
quickly  and  are  still  wanted.  There  has  also  been  an 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  Bananas  sold  lately,  and.  as 
a  natm-al  consequence,  the  prices  have  increased.  The 
Banana  may  be  eaten  more  "  genteely  "  than  an  Orange, 
and  this  may  bo  in  its  favour,  otherwise  it  docs  not  strike 
one  as  being  a  particularly  appropriate  party  fruit. 

A  London  daily  gives  an  ingenious  method  of  coping 
with  the  succulent  Orange  without  disaster  to  oneself 
or  neighbour  with  uncontrollable  juice.  "  Xeativ  poise 
the  fruit  twixt  finger  and  thumb.  Deftiv  inscribe  a  cut 
midway  between  the  poles,  leaving  the  fle'sh  intact.  Lift 
the  skin  with  a  silver  spoon,  revolving  the  fruit.  Bcpeat 
with  the  other  half.  Then  the  golden  skin  of  both 
hemispheres  is  turned  inside  out, "so  that,  the  Orange 
resembles  a  sandglass.  Remove  one  h-ilf-covering  and 
divide  the  segments  of  the  liesh  without  detaching  them, 
so  that  they  resemble  the  calyx  and  pet.-.ls  of  a  flower," 
and  then,  of  course,  hand  it  to  your  lady. 

Jnniiarti  -i.  '  '    A.   CoSTEK. 


soot-water.  The  fact  of  the  trouble  being  conflned 
entirely  to  the  newly  purchased  bulbs  suggests  the  question 
whether  they  are  potted  in  some  unsuitable  soil  ?  You 
do  not  say  whether  the  purchased  bulbs  were  established 
in  pots  or  in  a  dry  state.  If  dry,  they  may  have  suffered 
before  they  came  into  your  hands,  and  the  leaves  will 
acquire  their  natural  coloiu:  as  the  roots  become  active 
and  the  bulbs  gain  strength. 


ANSWERS 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


AROUND   THE    MARKETS 

A   rTEE,    the    storm    the    calm,    and   after    the 

^L        great  demands  for  Christmas  a  short   period 

/  m       of  depression  was  the  general  rule  of  the  chief 

/     %     produce     markets.     But     this     time     is     an 

^_^&    exception,    for    the    demand    for    nearlv    all 

/  *  lines    continues    to    be    brisk.     Though"    the 

•  "  greatest    demand    comes    from    the    country, 

there  is  still  plenty  of  business  done  with  London  retailers. 

This  provincial  trade  plays  a  great  part  in  the  business 

of  a  London  salesman.     Orders  come  by  all  ways  and 

means,     by  post,    telegraph,    telephone   and    messenger. 

and  for   an   extraordinar.v  varietv   of  fruit  and  flowers. 

with    smaller    demands    for    vegetables.    .Just    now   the 

salesmen  and  commission  agents  are  at  their  wit's  end 

to   satisfy   the    demand   for   good-class   French    flowers, 

which,  owing  in  pari"  to  transit  delays,  arrive  in  poor 

condition.    Hoses.  Violets  and  Narcissi  have  a  sad  and 

weary  appearance,  as  though  dumhly  protesting  against 

the   long    enforced    abstinence    from    water.    Even    the 

more    adaptable    Anemone    hangs     out     unmistakable 

signs  of  distress,  though  these  revive  quicker  than  most 

other  flowers. 

Buyers  seem  to  be  "  off  "  C'?rnarions  and  Arums,  largely, 
no  doubt,  on  account  of  the  high  prices  asked  for  these 
flowers,  but  partly  because  the  purchasing  public  has 
tired  of  the  ubiquitous  Carnation.  Orchids  arc  in  demand, 
but,  except  for  a  surprising  variety  of  Cvpripediums.  the 
supply  is  very  short.  The  new  arrivals  of  the  week 
include  English  Freesias.  Golden  Spur  Daffodils,  white 
Khodo'lendrons    and    coloured    Lilac.     The    latter    i-.    a 
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CHRVSANIHEiMUM  SPORT  {T.  IT.).— The  vellow 
--port  of  C.  Source  d'Or  which  you  submit  has  been  known 
to  cultivators  of  the  Chrysanthennim  for  a  good  many 
years  now  and  has  had  a  good  run  of  popularity  among 
market  growers.  It  is  to  be  found  in  lists  of  these  flowers 
as  Lizzie  .Idcock.  Another  sport  of  the  varietv  is  named 
Crimson  Source  d'Or,  thojgh  the  "  crimson  "  "in  the  case 
is  somewhat  of  a  misnohier.  All.  however.  ]'Ossess  the 
same  good  attributes  of  beauty  and  utility,  and  arc  valued 
accordingly. 

TREATMENT  OF  PAMPAS  GRASS  (TT.  E.  M.).—V 
is  quite  safe  to  cut  the  old  kavi :.  oH  cinnips  of  Pampas 
Grass  in  spring.  The  work  slionld  be  done  just  before 
new  growth  commences.  Cut  the  leaves  hard  back 
b»it  do  not  cut  into  the  crown  so  that  young  leaves  are 
injured.  When  the  work  is  done  it  is"  a  good  plan  to 
fork  up  the  ground  about  the  plants  and  give  a  surface 
dressing  of  manure,  or  water  the  plants  with  liquid 
manure.  When  cutting  the  leaves  off  be  careful  to  guard 
hands  and  arms  against  the  sharp  edges  of  the  leaves 
for  they  cut  like  knives. 


TREES    AND     SHRUBS. 

CLOSE-GROWING  EVERGREEN  CREEPERS  FOR  A 
WALL  (T.  B.'W.). — Trachelosptrmum  jasmmoides  and 
Bdlardiera  long.flora  are  good  evergreen  climbers  that 
would  suit  your  purpose ;  but  it  is  probable  that  a  close- 
growing  Cotoneastcr.  such  as  C.  thymifoha.  would  cause 
less  trouble,  for,  once  established,  they  would  grow  close 
to  the  wall  and  require  little  pruning. 

PROPAGATING  BERBERIS  SARGENTIANA  (£.  C.  B.) 
— It  is  probable  that  the  plant  of  Berberis  SargeDt;ana  , 
will  grow  more  rapidly  next'  year.  The  position  described 
ought  to  be  quite  suitable,  and  nothing  better  regarding 
position  or  soil  can  be  suggested.  The  fact  of  it  beinl 
transplanted  as  recently  as"june,  1918.  woidd  be  sufficienF 
to  limit  growth  last  summer.  It  is  most  easily  increased 
by  seeds,  which  are  produced  in  small  numbers,  while 
it  can  also  be  propagated  by  layering  the  lower  branches. 

THE  CULTIVATION  OF  MISTLETOE  [M's.  G.  S.).— 
^listletoe  is  usually  introduced  to  the  branches  of  A])plo 
trees  by  rubbing  the  seeds  into  crevices  in  the  bark.  Ver.v 
little  gro\\-th  is  made  for  two  or  three  years,  but  aite'r 
that  growth  is  rapid.  It  is  not  possible  to  purchase 
lilants  of  Mistletoe  to  place  upon  Apple  trees,  but  it  is 
possible  to  purchase  young  Apple  trees  with  Mistletoe 
established  upon  them  from  most  of  the  leading  firms  of 
nurseryn>en.  and  you  would  probably  find  it  more  satis- 
factory to  purchase  one  or  two  such  trees  than  to  try  and 
establish  it  yourself.  If  you  decide  to  try  and  establish 
it  from  seeds,  it  would  be  wise  to  obtain  fri  sti  seeds  from 
a  growing  bush  in  February,  rather  than  use  those  that 
have  been  kept  in  a  room  since  Christmas.  As  male  and 
female  flowers  of  Mistletoe  are  borne  by  different  plants, 
it  would  be  wise  to  include  plants  of  both  sexes  in  your 
garden.  Mistletoe  berries  may  be  placed  on  healthy 
branches  four  to  six  years  old.  and  the  bark  need  not 
be  cut  in  any  way. 


THE  GREENHOUSE. 
NERINE  LEAVES  TURNING  YELLOW  U.  1).  F.).~ 
We  have  never  found  >-erines  to  be  affected  with  the 
yellow  streak,  which  often  gives  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
in  the  case  of  Narcissi.  It  may  be  that  the  leaves  turning 
yellow  is  due  to  lack  of  nourishment.  If  the  roots  are 
in  good  condition,  the  trouble  m^ght  be  remedied  by 
watering  about  once  every  ten  days  with  sonu'  we."k 
stimulant,  such  as  a  mixture  of  elea"r  liquid  manure  and 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

NAMES  OF  FRVn.—J.M..Sl.Bosue!ls.-  1 .  Devonshirij 
Nine   Square;     li.   Newton   Wonder;     ;i.   Red   Cadbuiy ; 

4.  .\meric.Tn   Mother. Borix. — Probably  Huyshes  Bei^ 

gamot. D.  McO. — 7.   Stamford  Pippiii :  8. "Beauty  of 

Stoke;   9,  Braniley  Seedling ;   10,  .\lfriston  :  11.  Welling- 
ton ;    12,  Willcington  Filbasket. 


Carnations  in  Bud  and  Flower. 

(OUR  SPECIALTY),  A  hne  stock  just  coming 
into  flower,  oin,  pots  from  24/-  doz.,  Bin.  pots 
from  33/-  doz.  Carnation  growers  should  make  a 
note  of  our  1920  novelty  "Mrs.  T.  Ives,"  the  most 
free  flowering  salmon.  Young  plants  shortly 
ready,  3  6  each.  37  fi  per  doz. 

STUART  LOW  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Middlesex. 


NOVELTY 


POPPY  RYBURGH  HYBRIDS 

Champion  Hardy  Annual.— Glorious  colour,  long  stems, 
no  objectionable  smell.  Ideal  flower  for  garden  and  decoration, 
stands  four  days  in  water  when  gathered  young.  Can 
as  ordinary  annual  ;  if  sown  in  autumn  will  stand 
will  transplant  well. 

Autumn     Sown     Plants     SA 


be    treated 
any     frost, 


Strong 


dozen      Post      Free. 


Seed      1  /-     packet 


Novelt§6§  1920 


SWEET  PEAS  Our 

Minna  Burnaby  Improved.— Cream  ground,  standard  edged, 
with  broad  band  of  shrimp  suffused  with  rosy  salmon,  strongly 
scented.     10  seeds   1  /- 

Butterfly  Spencer.— The  best  bicolor,  standard  rosy  pink, 
suffused  with  salmon,  wings  pure  white.  12  seeds  1/-.  12  fineexhibi- 
tion  varieties,  3/6,  4  6,  our  selection.     Novelties  1919,  6d.  packet. 

List    on    Application. 

G.  STARK  <&  SON,  GT.  RYBURGH,  NORFOLK 


SCOTCH  SEED 
POTATOES 


^i 


Our  12  page  lilustrai'd 
List  of  Scotch  'fet  <  d 
Potatoes  is  not  a  n)i.  re 
catalogue  of  names  and 
prices.  It  is  a  guide — a 
guide  not  only  to  tb.e 
best  varieties  to  gro\\  — 
but  also  to  the  n:  -t 
up  -  to  -  date  methods  o 
potato  culture. 


Follow   the    simple    and   clear    instruction 
given  and  success  is  yours. 


Write  for  a  copy  TO-DA  Y.     If  is  free  ti 
all  who  mention  this  paper. 


THYNE  &  SON 

DUNDEE. 


January  10,  1920. 


THE    GARDEN. 


DOBBIES 

CATALOGUE  &  GUIDE  TO 
GARDENING. 


A  FREE  COPY 

1 1/7/  he  sent  to  anxotie 
interested  in  Gardening 
7vho  makes  application 
and  mentions  "  The  Gar- 
den." 


DOSSIE  &  CO., 

Royal  Seedsmen  and  Florists. 
EDINBURGH. 


Now  is  the  time  to  improve  your  Lawns 
for  next  year. 

ADVICE     BY    POST    FREE. 

State  condition  of  Lawn.      Subsoil. 
Mossy  or  weedy,  etc. 

Senil   for  particulars  of 

SWARD    RESTORING   COMPOST, 
MOSS   KILLER,  UWK   MANURE 

Wm.  Wood  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Wood  Green,  London 


SEED    POTATOES 

Scotch  and  Yorkshire  Grown. 
ALL  THE  LEADING   VARIETIES 

No   better   stocks   obtainable. 


SEND     FOR     LIST. 


ISAAC  POAD  &  SONS,  LTD., 

Seed      Potato    Merchants,    YORK 

FOR    FRUIT    TREES. 


Lime  Sulphur  Wash 

Guaranteed  Full  Strength. 
For  Winter  Washing   Fruit   Trees. 


GUARANTEED 

SXJF>P»LIES 


ARSENATE     OF 
LEAD      PASTE 

Best    quality.      Adheres    well    to    the  leaves.     The 

best    known    means   of  destroying    Caterpillars    on 

Trees  and  Bushes. 


Wriie  /or  Price  List  to  the  Manufacturers  ; 

ACME  CHEMICAL  Co.,  Ltd., 

TONBRIDGE,    KENT. 
And  RIVER  STREET,  BOLTON,  LANGS. 


Manures*  Pest  Killers, 
Seeds,  Plants.  Syringes, 
Lawn  Improvers,  Netting, 
Soil  Purifiers,  Weed  Killer* 
supplied  under  a  rigid 
Guarantee  of  Satis  1*3011011 
Given  or  Money  Refunded. 

Over  30  years  of  practical 
experience  enables  us  to 
(iiveSound  Advice  FREE 
and  ihe  alrjve  ouaranu-e 


Cataligu? 


DON'T  STARVE 
YOUR    PLANTS 

TOP  DRESS  THEM  WITH 

RI  T  O 

RITO  is  the  wonderful  enerqiser  for  soil 
bacteria,  and  multiplies  all  Allotment  and 
Qarden  Produce.  Of  all  corn  dealers,  seeds- 
men, and  floris'.s.  If  any  difficulty  is  experi- 
enced in  obtaining  supplies,  write  to  the 
Makers, 

The  -UOLiSsiNE  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dep^.  22.  Greenwich,  S.E.  10, 

RITO  SUITS  EVERYTHINS  THAT  GROWS 


bV;.  l57     SALES    BY    AUCTION 

of    ROSES.    Herlwteoua    Plants,    AZ.<iLK.\S,    Palms, 

GLADIOLUS  ami  ntlicr  Bulbs.  Rliorlodi'iidrous, 

LILIES,  ct...  liy  urcisis. 

PROTHEROE     and     MORRIS 

at  ttiPir  Central  Sale  lirtoitis 
Every  WE.NESDAY   and    FRIDAY. 

Write  fi^r  Catalogues.  67  &  68.  Cheapside.  F.CZ. 


CARNATIONS 

PERPETUAL   FLOWERING. 
A  delightful  New  Year's  Qift. 

Enchantress,  pink.  Carola,  crimson, 

rose.  Peerless,  cerise, 

white.       Mikado,     mauve, 
etc,  etc. 

Strong  Plants  in   I'lowering  Pots,  3/-  each. 
1  dozen  in  variety         ...  •.•         •••     34/6 

5  dozen         ,,  ...  •••  ■••     18/6 

M\    Carriage  Free  for   Ca^h. 
Order  at  once,  stock  scarce. 


C.  TAUDEVIN, 


Raby  Flower  Farm, 
WILUSTON,  nr.  BIRKENHEAD 


Ciittiual  Guide  Free  icitli  earh 


BENTLEY'S 

CONCENTRATED  ALKALI 

A  quicU-acting  non-poisonous    winter    Wash 
for  fruit  trees  and  forest  trees  of  every  kind. 

One  tin  makes  32  gallons  of  Wash 


1    to    5  tins 

8  tins  •■• 

12     „  ... 

20     „  ... 

40     „  ... 


3/4  each. 
3/2      „ 
3/-       „ 
2/1 0  „ 
2/8      „ 


Carriage  paid  on  7/6  orders  and  upwards. 
Sole  Manufacturers: 

JOSEPH     BENTLEY,     Ltd. 

Chemical    Works,   Barrow- on -Humber,    HULL 


SITUATION     'VACANT. 


WANTED,  UNDER-GARDENER   for  Ascot 

district:  must,  le  gO"d  vepetable  <rrower,  and  capable  of 
lookina  after  oil-enniDe,  electric  liglifing  plants.  Cottage 
provided.  Wages  :i.'i/-  per  week,  and  £10  per  annum  for  coal. 
— .4pply  with  ropier  Lilly  of  testimonials.  "  Box  i."  The 
G.sniiEN.  Lin,  Xavi^turk  street.  Uovent  liarden.  W.C.i. 


SELECTED 

SEED   POTATOES 

Before  giving  your  order  elsewhere, 
send  for  our  new  list  of  over  thirty 
varieties,  Scotch  direct  and  once 
grown.  The  list  is  full  of  interest  to 
all  persons  interested  in  gardening. 

tom:    e.    kin^g 

Seed    Potato   Grower    &    Merchant 

SOMERSHAM,  ST.    IVES,   HUNTS. 

Ci:)niractor    lo    Hi>    MajL'Sl\'^  Govi-rnincrit. 


THORNBOROUGH  &  CO.  Ltd. 

Incorporated  with 

PEARCE     &    COMPANY 

11. , lie  HOLLOW.AY   Rl>.\l>.   X.) 

CONSERVATORIES 
and    GREENHOUSES. 

Ladies  and  GeiUltiuLii  wMi'ed  ui">on  i-v  ,ti'pt>iTUini:-n: 
Contractors  to  L.C.C.  &  11  London  Borough  Councils. 
35  years'  Record.     Good  Work      Catalogue  Post  Free. 

TOTTENHAM.  N.  1 7.  'Phone  t  23= 


SITUATION     VST  AN  TED. 


TWO  WOMEN    GARDENERS    desire    post 

nndi'r    "oud    head       Eruit.    herbaceous    work    and    shrubs- 
i.iri.rred  one    lias    Swanley    diploma    and    six    years 

(  \|.irienee.       Would    vyork     in     market    gai-den.^Tt'SOS, 
e.u  niata.  Eastbourne. 


LETHORION 

/ED    METAL    VAPOUR    CC 

Fumigator 


IMPROVED  METAL  VAPOUR  CONE 


Introduced  1885. 

NOTHING  yet  intro- 
duced has  surpassed 
this  valuable  method 
of  Fumigating  Greenhouses. 
It  combines  economy  with 
efficiency  in  every  way. 
and  is  certain  death  to  all 
pests,  without  any  injury  to 
vegetation  ! 

Only  a  match  required  for 

starting  it !     Full  directions 

i:ecister6d  Trade  Maru  b-as?.    for  use  On  each  Cone. 

Prices.— No.  1.  for  Frames  and  "Lean-to's"  up  to  1,000 

cubic  ft.,  9J.  each :    No.  2,  for  Small  Greenhouses  up  to 

1.500   cubic    ft.,    i;-  each;     No.    3.  for  general  use  m 

Large  Greenhouses  from  2.000  to  2.500  cubic  ft.,  1/6  each 

Sold  by  the  Trade  generally. 


CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  LONDON,  S.E.  1 
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POULTRY     NOTES 

By    W.     POWELL-OWEN,     F.B.S.A. 


WlXTtRegg-pruduLtiLiu  will  always 
be  a  highly  profitable  line  for  those, 
who  can  grasp  the  A  to  Z  of  hen- 
management.  Winter  eggs  \\ill 
always  fetch  top  prices,  for  the 
very  reason  that  for  every  poultry-keeper  who 
succeeds  in  obtaining  full  egg-baskets  from  October 
onwards  there  are  dozens  who  fail. 

Moulting  of  Pullets. — Management  is  undoubt- 
edly an  exact  art,  and  yet  it  is  simple  to  those 
determined  to  follow  progressive  methods.  You 
must  have  in  your  mind  winter  eggs  when  the 
chicks  leave  the  shell,  because  it  is  from  then 
onwards  that  you  lay  yoiu:  plans.  A  chick  is 
made  or  marred  during  its  first  two  months, 
and  no  matter  how-  clever  the  feeding,  etc.,  may 
be,  maximum  results  by  way  of  winter  eggs  can 
only  be  obtained  if  the  "  material  "  is  suitable.  The 
main  thing  in  the  first  place  is  to  select  the  right 
breed  and  strain,  and  to  hatch  out  the  chicks 
early.  Then  the  pullets  must  be  coaxed  into 
lay  in  good  time  and  be  kept  busy  in  the  nest- 
boxes.  Often  a  poultry-keeper  will  succeed 
from  the  shell  to  the  first  batch  of  winter  eggs, 
when  the  pullets  cease  production  and  go  into  a 
moult. 

Mixing  of  Ages. — Each  season  about  August 
or  September  I  issue  the  warning  of  the  false 
moulting  of  pullets.  Many  indeed  are  the  causes 
of  this  bugbear,  notably  low  condition  brought 
about  by  poor  feeding,  and  the  spreading  of  the 
habit  from  one  bird  or  flock  to  another.  V\"riting 
from  Bournemouth  a  reader  says  :  "I  bought 
some  early  1919  pullets,  and  last  July  put  them 
with  my  aduJt  hens.  Early  in  October  the  pullets 
started  laying  good-sized  eggs  and  continued 
for  six  weeks  or  more,  when  they  suddenly  stopped 
and  are  now  moulting  with  the  adult  hens."  This 
case  bears  out  once  more  my  oft-repeated  advice 
not  to  mix  hens  and  pullets  and  to  remember 
that  the  moult  is  "  catching,"  like  broodiness. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  a  poultry-keeper  can 
get  October  eggs  and  yet  join  the  "no-egg" 
section  a  month  or  so  later. 

Don't  Feed  Cheaply. — Many,  of  course,  fail 
because  they  are  all  out  to  feed  cheaply.  Now, 
I  am  quite  in  favour  of  economy,  but  it  must  not 
'«  at  the  expense  of  results.  By  cheap  feeding 
I  refer  to  the  poultry-keeper  who  gives  grain-and- 
scraps  (the  Government's  recommended  war-time 
diet)  and  scraps-and-grain.  If  you  want  winter 
eggs  you  must  feed  for  them,  and  j'our  mash  must 
be  well  planned,  containing  a  good  basis,  like 
Sussex  ground  oats,  and  the  proper  proportion 
of  animal  food,  i.e.,  fish-meal  or  meat-meal.  I 
cannot  see  where  the  economy  comes  in  if  one  gets 
an  egg  weekly  from  each  bird  on  the  cheap  menu 


as  against  three  or  four  eggs  per  pullet  from  a 
well-planned  diet.  It  often  happens  that  a 
poultry-keeper  not  getting  winter  eggs  cuts  down 
the  feeding  in  quality  and  quantity  instead  of 
increasing  it  in  both  directions.  And  he  wonders 
why  eggs  do  not  "  flow." 

Ample  Rations  for  Layers. — Having  reared  the 
pullets  successfully,  a  lot  of  poultry-keepers  fail 
at  the  finish  because  they  do  not  feed  the  pullets 
liberally.  A  reader,  in  asking  me  why  her  pullets 
are  not  yet  laying,  gives  me  the  feeding  menu. 
Each  bird  receives  r  oz.  of  mash  for  tea,  i  oz.  of 
grain  for  breakfast  and  Joz.  of  grain  at  raid-day. 
To  bring  pullets  into  lay  each  should  be  having 
50ZS.  of  food  per  diem,  and  it  is  the  greatest  mistake 
to  cut  the  quantity  just  because  the  birds  are  not 
in  lay.  It  is  when  they  are  not  yet  in  lay  that 
they  need  the  liberal  rations  to  start  them  off. 
While  the  feeding  should  be  on  the  liberal  side, 
it  must  be  of  the  non-fattening  kind.  If  you  are 
going  to  give  a  lot  of  potatoes  and  maize,  then 
the  birds  will  get  too  fat  internally  and  eggs  will 
come  later  still. 

Value  of  Fish-meal. — Another  querist  who 
has  so  far  failed  to  get  his  pullets  into  lay  asks 
if  fish-meal  should  be  introduced  directly  the 
birds  commence  to  lay.  Evidently  he  is  under 
the  impression  that  fish-meal  is  given  only  to 
birds  in  lay,  an  opinion  far  too  m.any  share.  No, 
from  the  time  that  maturity  is  reached  all  pullets 
should  have  their  10  per  cent.,  by  weight,  of 
fish-meal  in  the  daily  mash,  and  this  will  help 
them  to  lay  to  time.  In  fact,  the  false  moult 
might  set  in  because  of  low  condition  brought 
about  by  an  insufficient  supply  of  animal  food. 
Alter  all,  fish-meal  is  the  egg-producing  ingredient 
of  the  mash  and  .  .  .  well,  one  cannot  get  eggs 
by  leaving  out  the  most  important  material. 

Four  Eggs  Weekly. — I  am  often  told  that  the 
querist's  birds  are  laying  magnificently,  but  when 
I  ask  for  the  egg-record  I  find  each  pullet  producing 
about  one  egg  weekly.  Thus  it  happens  that  no 
two  poultry-keepers  are  agreed  as  to  what  is  good 
or  bad  laying.  That  is  a  pity,  because  once  the 
owner  considers  his  egg-returns  are  good  he  does 
not  strive  to  improve  them  by  better  feeding 
and  management.  May  I  give  more  definite 
guidance  ?  What  I  consider  as  satisfactory  in 
every  way  from  my  view-point  is  an  average 
throughout  of  four  eggs  per  week  per  pullet.  And 
I  advise  my  readers  to  aim  at  that  performance, 
not  for  one  week  or  month,  but  consistently  from 
October  to  March — the  six  winter  months.  The 
nearer  one  gets  to  backyard  conditions  the 
better  should  be  the  average  egg-production. 

Twenty  Eggs  per  Month. — By  all  means  aim 
at  flock  averages,  and  if  you  cannot  get  up  to 
my  objective,  you  need  to  improve  your  strain. 
You  can  achieve  this  by  selective  breeding,  by 
the  use  of  the  trap-nest,  and  by  the  weeding 
out  of  the  "  duds."  There  are  many  grades  of 
layers,  but  no  poultry-keeper  should  he  satisfied 
until  he  owns  the  "super"  brand  of  bird.  There 
are  always  individuals  in  a  flock  that  stand  out 
as  "  super "  layers,  and  these  are  the  ones  to 
locate  and  use  in  the  breeding  pens.  By  doing 
this  the  flock  average  is  raised.  The  trap-nest 
will  locate  these  high  individual  recorders,  and 
the  owner  is  well  rewarded  for  his  time  and  labour. 
I  should  regard  as  a  "  super "  individual  any 
bird  laying  twenty  eggs  or  over  per  month  for 
any  three  of  the  six  winter  months,  say,  October 
to  December,  or  November  to  January  inclusi\-e. 


A  grade  better  pullet  would  be  one  laying  twenty 
eggs  or  over  per  month  for  foiu:  winter  months, 
and  a  grade  higher  one  with  a  record  of  twenty 
eggs  or  over  for  each  of  the  six  winter  months, 
October  to  March  inclusive. 

Value  of  Trap-nesting. — I  wish  that  every 
poultry-keeper  who  could  would  use  the  trap- 
nest.  No  one  who  has  installed  trap-nests  on 
my  advice  has  ever  had  cause  to  regret  it.  The 
laying  tests  are  continually  bringing  to  light 
wonderful  performances  of  individual  birds,  but 
for  every  such  recorder  there  must  be  thousands 
of  pullets  throughout  the  land  which  equal  or 
excel  such  records,  and  yet  their  performances 
go  unnoticed  because  the  trap-nest  is  not  in  use. 
I  have  a  case  in  point  !  In  the  summer  I  persuaded 
a  Garden  reader,  Miss  N.  Clayton  of  Hadlow 
Wood,  WUlaston,  near  Birkenhead,  to  start  trap- 
nesting.  Traps  were  duly  installed  for  her  White 
Leghorns,  and  each  month  I  have  received  full 
records.  We  have  succeeded  in  finding  several 
"  duds  "  and  cutting  them  out,  and  we  have  aL-o 
discovered  a  "  super  "  pullet. 

Sixty-three  Eggs  in  Seventy-nine  Days. — One 

of  Miss  Clayton's  White  Leghorn  pullets,  hatched 
on  April  9,  1919,  started  to  lay  on  September  26. 
She  laid  two  eggs  in  September,  twenty-six  in 
October,  twenty-three  in  November,  and  twelve 
up  to  December  13  when  the  records  were  last 
to  hand.  The  total  works  out  at  sixty-three 
eggs  in  seventy-nine  days.  It  will  be  seen  that 
this  pullet  has  exceeded  her  twenty  eggs  per 
month,  entitling  her  to  my  hall-mark  of  "  super." 
If  all  goes  well  this  smart  performer  will  be  used, 
mated  to  a  male  from  a  high-record  dam,  to 
produce  cockerels  to  bead  future  breeding  pens. 
It  behoves  every  reader  to  clear  out  the  slackers, 
bearing  this  in  mind,  that  the  better  the  pullet 
the  more  she  will  lay.  If  the  pullets  are 
coarse  and  of  inferior  grade  they  will  fatten  the 
more  readily  and  will  not  come  into  lay  so  early, 
nor  will  they  respond  so  well  to  scientific 
treatment.  You  need  the  superior  grade  of 
pullet  that    "  cannot  help  laying." 

Settling-down  Stage. — Another  important  pre- 
caution is  not  to  shift  pullets  to  fresh  quarters 
once  they  settle  down  for  winter  laying,  or  to  try 
a  sudden  and  complete  change  of  feeding  as  they 
are  coming  into  production.  If  there  is  to  be  a 
change  in  feeding  let  it  be  gradually  carried  out. 
All  pullets  should  be  in  winter  quarters  at  mid- 
September,  and  there  should  be  no  further  shifting 
or  disturbance.  If  the  puUets  are  bought  in  after 
October  place  them  on  arrival  in  the  houses  they 
are  to  occupy  permanently,  when  they  will  settle 
down  and  start  production  within  a  few  weeks. 


ADVICE  ON  POULTRY  MATTERS. 
Mr.  W.  Powell-Owen,  The  Garden  Poultry 
Expert,  will  be  pleased  to  answer,  free  of  charge,  any 
questions  dealing  with  poultry-keeping.  A  stamped 
and  addressed  envelope  should  be  enclosed,  when  a 
lengthy  and  detailed  reply  will  be  posted  promptly. 
Communications  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  W.  Pmvell- 
Owen,  care  of  The  Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.2.  Samples  of  foods  {report  thereon  and 
suggested  use),  is.  6d.  ;  post-mortems,  2S.  6d.  each. 
Send  samples  and  dead  fowls  {latter  by  rail  and  letters 
under  separate  cover)  direct  to  W.  Powell-Owen, 
"Powell-Owen"  Poultry  Bureau,  47A,  High  Street, 
Hampstead,  K.W.^. 
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GRAND 

(FROM   6/9,    CARRIAGE    PAID) 

RUSTIC 

<Write  at  once  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  Post  Free) 

ARCHES 


J.  PREEGE,  Rustic  Work  IHanufacturer, 
264,  GAERLEON  ROAD.  NEWPORT,  MON. 


RY     MULTIPLE      in 

your  owD  garden*  No  other 
evidence  is  equal  to  that  of 
your  own  crops.  Raise  Pota- 
toes, Peas,  Beans,  Turnips, 
Carrots,  in  fact,  anything 
you  like  upon  it,  and  every- 
where you  will  have  abun- 
dant evidence  that  it  pays. 

Maitipie 

Sold  by  Seedsmen  everywhere  in  14  lb.  bags, 

B/6;  7  lb.  2/-.     Large  trial  packets.  1/-. 

Manufactured  solely  by 

ROBINSON  BROS.  Ltd.,  West  Bromwlch,  StaJTi 


ii 


THE   SILVER    MEDAL 

HORSE  SHOE 
BOILER 

THE  PREMIER  HEATER  FOR  SMALL 
GREENHOUSES.  ENSURES  FULL  HEAT 
WITH     LEAST     FUEL     AND     ATTENTION. 


>> 


COMPLETE      APPARATUS      NOW 

List  42  Free. 


FBOKI     STOCK. 


CHAS.    P.   KINNELL   &   CO,   LTD. 
65,  65a,  Southwark  St.,  London,  S.E.  1, 


HEBDITCH'S 

Economical  Foultry  Foods,  &c. 


BEST  QUALITY  FISH  MEAL.  Per  112  lbs.,  26/-; 
£25  per  ton.     Carriage  paid. 

THE  ECLIPSE  LAYING  MEAL.  Guaranteed  the 
best  Poultry  Meal  on  the  Market.  Per  112  lbs., 
22/-.    £21   lOa.  perton.    Carriage  paid. 

"H.  H."  POULTRY  MEAL  for  Growing  Stock.  Per 
112  lbs.,  22/-.    £21   10s.  pertOD.     Carriage  paid. 

"PEERLESS"    BISCUIT   MEAL.     Per    112   lbs.    35/-. 

Carriage  paid. 

"ARCADIA"  BISCUIT  MEAL.  25  per  cent.  Meat. 
35/-  per  cwt.    Carriage  paid. 

"UTOPIA"  BISCUIT  MEAL.  25  per  cent.  Fish  Meal 
35/-  per  cwt.     Carriage  paid. 

MIXED  CORN  for  Adults.  Per  112  lbs.,  26/6.  Car- 
riage paid.     5  cwt.  lots  and  upwards,  25/6  per  cwt. 

DRY  MASH,  best  quality.  Per  112  Iba.,  24/-.  £23  10s. 
per  ton.     Carriage  paid, 

SUSSEX  GROUND  OATS.  Per  112  lbs.,  33/6.  Carriage 
paid. 


MEAT    AND     BONE     MEAL. 

Carriage  paid. 


Per    112    lbs.,    28/6. 


FLAKED  BEANS.  Specially  Cooked,  Dried,  and  Pre- 
pared for  Poultry  Feeding.  20/-  per  112  lbs. 
Carriage  paid. 

GRANULATED  MEAT.  Ist  qual.,  3216  per  112  lbs, 
2nd  qua].,  26/-  per  112  lbs.     Carriage  paid. 

ECLIPSE  DRY  CHICK  FOOD.  For  Baby  Cliicks. 
Per  112  lbs.,  33/6    Carriage  paid. 

WESSEX    DRY    CHICK    FOOD.      For    Older  Chicks. 
Per  112  lbs.,  33/6.     Carriage  paid. 

BONE  MEAL.    Per  112  lbs.,  26/-.    Carriage  paid. 

CLOVER  HAY  MEAL  Per  U2  lbs.,  13/6.  Carriage 
paid. 

"ECLIPSE"  BISCUIT  MEAL.  Coarse  Biscuit  Meal 
tor  Adult  Fowls.  Medium  Biscuit  Meal  for  Chicks. 
Per  112  lbs.  51/6     Carriage  paid. 

PEAT  MOSS.  Per  112  lbs.,  7/-.  Carriage  forward. 
Prepared  fine,  specially  for  Poultry. 


FLINT  GRIT.    1  cwt.,  3/9.    5  cwt.,  18/6 
1  ton.  74/-.    Carriage  forward. 


COCKLE    SHELL 

forward. 


10  cwt..  37/-. 
Per    112    lbs.,    6/6.        Carriage 


Our  mi.xtures  are  guaranteed  absolutely  free  from  Grit.  Castor  Bean.  Cotton  Seed  Residue,  or  any  injurious 
matter.       The  above  prices  include  sacks.         It  is  important  that  you  give  your  nearest  station. 

THE  'EXCELSIOR'   POULTRY  HOUSE 


'T^HIS  is  THE  Egg-producing  House.  It 
•*■  is  bringing  eggs  lo  many  who  without  it 
would  have  but  few.  It  is  roomy,  and  to 
keep  it  clean  for  the  scratching  litter  a  wide 
board  is  placed  just  under  the  perches. 
The  feeding-trough  is  outside  at  one  end 
and  the  nest  bo.xes  at  the  other.  The  glass 
shutters  slide  up  and  down.  It  is  built  on 
strong  framing,  of  best  fin.  Swedish  deal, 
V-jointed,  tongued,  and  grooved.  Well 
made  and  attractive. 


Catalosite  nf  Pniilfrv-Keefyers'  Reijttisites.  Posi  Free. 


No.  1.  is  9ft.  long,  5£t.  wide,  5ft.  dins,  higli. 
has  two  glass  shutters. 
Price  £10  3  0.  Floor  £  1   16  6  extra 

No.  2.  is  ]2ft.  long.  6ft.  wide,  oft.  Sins,  high. 

It  has  three  glass  shutters. 

Price  £13  8  0.  Floor  £2  13  6  extra. 


HARRY    HEBDITCH  (°K-':)s"oMJn°sE'^ 

Britain's    Premier   Poultry   Appliance    Maker. 


STOCK    COCKERELS. 

Secure  Iho  Male  Birds  you  need  lo  head  breedinc  pens  NOW  ;  later 
on  you  flet  what  astute  breeders  have  left  behind.  Golden,  Silver, 
White  Wyandottes:  Rhode  Island  Reds;  White  Leghorns;  White 
Runner  and  Buff  Orpington  Ducks.  I  nan  also  spare  a  few  good  breedint; 
pens  ready  mated.     State  requirements,     I'll  see  you  get  value 

SYDNEY  HILLER,  F.B.S.A., 

CLEVELAND    POULTRY    FARM.    STANDON.     HERTS 


A  TIP-TOP  layer  of  iarye  brown  eyys.  a  splendid  l.rnody  and 
■^  mother,  as  goud  a  layer  as  the  rest,  and  the  finest  tabl;- 
breed  we  hive  .  .  .  .  m  short,  the  "  super"  all-round  breed 
of  today  is  the  

■iniiiiiiiiiii  t^ioHT     sussEXiiniiuiiiii 

Siltinfis  now  booked  fnr the  noted  '•GORnOX  GRAY  "  utilitv 
trap-nested  stral 'S.  No  expense,  labour  or  thuui;ht  has  been 
spared  to  make  the  1920  breeding  pens  "the  best."  Write 
to-day  for  price-;,  etc, : — 

G.   GORDON   GRAY.  Ltd.. 
Deansbrook  P    F.,   Thaxted.    Essex  (late    of   Kdj^ware)- 


ets  there  0 

and  makes  the  Garden  .l^ibV^, 
^av  all  the  year  round  .^-'^^cTsT/. 


'   Sold  every  wliere  for  Horticultural  purposes  In  PACKETS  lOd.  &  I'S.  and  in 

BRANDED  &  SEALED  BAGS:  Tlb'^-.S  9.  14  lbs..  6/6; ','8  lbs..  11/6;  56  lbs  .  20/- :  112  lb '^  .  37/-.     Or 

direcl  iroiD  the  Works      arri  ge  PaM  in  the  U  -itedKin^  lom  for  Cash  with  Order  (except  PACKETS). 


CLAY    &    SON.    yidiiure- M'.^^  A<  Boiie  i-rui,neri.  il 
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GLASSHOUSES 

OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS^ 

SUPPLIED  BY  THE  OLDEST  ESTABLISHED  FIRM  IN  THE  TRADE; 

^tsp  HEATING  APPARATUS 


FOR    GLASSHOUSES,    PRIVATE 
HOUSES  &  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 


Catalogues  free. 


Please  Address  all  Enquiries  to  HeadOfiice-- 


J.  WEEKS    &    Go.    (CHELSEA), 
92,  Victoria  Street,   WESTMINSTER,  S.W.1. 


Estimates  Free 


"THE    WARWICK" 

PATENT    SPIRAL  TILLER 

IS  THE  INDISPENSABLE 

tool    for    Gardeners    and    Allotment 

Holders.       It    breaks    the    soil    up 

quickly  and  leaves  the  ground  in  a 

perfect  condition  for  a  seed  bed. 

It  replaces  the  hoe  as  it  uproots 

the  weeds  and  leaves  the  surface 

of  the   ground  smooth. 


GROW  YOUR  OWN  VEGETABLES  FREE  FROM  DISEASE  WITH 


THE  MOST  PERFECT 

FERTILIZER 

FOR 


GREENHOUSES. 
GARDENS. 
'  LAWNS.  &^ 


N   T  E   D 


SIMPLE, 

EFFICIENT, 

RELIABLE. 

Works  with  equal 
success  on  heavy  or 
light  land. 

PRICES— 
Without   handle   3/9 
W'nh  ash   handle  4./9   eacli.      Carriage  6d.  extra. 

Apply  to  your  Ironmonger  or  to 

the  Sole  Manufacturers — 

THE   EAGLE   ENGINEERING   CO.,    LTD., 

EAGLE     WORKS,    WARWICK. 


THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  AND 
COMPLETE  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  STABLE  MANURE 


BCIBNTIPICALLY     AND     CHEMICALLY     PREPARED. 

In  ihe  form  Of  a  leaf -mould,  ready  for  use  at  anp  time.  Id  the  same  way.  and  for  all  purposes  that  stable  manure  Is  put.  Goes  further 

(4  hushels  equalling  15  cwts.l.  gives  better  result,  Is  clean  to  handle,  sweet  smelling,  and  free  from  weeds,  worms,  etc. 

Report  of  Royal  Horticultural  Society      "  Your  Patented  Hop  Manure  has  been  used  in  the  Society's  Gardens  at  Wlsley.  and  I 

am  please.l  tn  report  thai  It  has  proved  excellent  for  the  flower  borders,  fruit  and  vegetables  grown  both  under  glass  and  out 

In  the  open  air."  (Signed)    W.  Wilks.  Secretary. 

A  Beautiful  Free  Booklet  givi  iig  full  Particulars  and  testimonials  sent  on  receit>t  of  postcard. 

B9-0EWAREOF  IMITATIONS;  GENUINE  ONLY  IN  OUR  MARKED  BAGS.  CONTAINING  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS.  -^Q 

Prices,  including  bags.  1  bushel  2'3,  4  bushels  6/-.  5-4  bushels  28/9.  10-4  bushels  55/-.  20-4  bushels  100/- 
Free  on  rail  London.     Carriage  forward  for  cash  with  order. 

WAKELEV'S  GROUND  GARDEN  LIME  (Caustic  or  Quick  Lime).  3/-  bushel  bag.  carriage  forward. 

WAKELEY    BROS.    A    CO..    LTD.  75a.  B&MKSIDB,    I.ONDON.    S.B.I. 


■j^c-^i^  ■>*•&*■:•■><■<■<•<•■>■>•;•*??■>*■>•>  <•■><•■>«** 


J?pbt|i0ant(J{lm^ 


Great   January 
SALE 


of  Table  Damask. 
Bed  Linen,  Towels, 
Shirts  and  Collars, 
and    Handkercliiefs. 


GARDEN  FERTILIZER 

No  Stable   Manure  Required. 

Complete  reliable    Manure    for    digging-in 

for    Vegetable    Crops   or  as  Top-Dressing 

for  Fruit  Trees  and   Flower  Beds. 


Send    for    Book    O     with     Fall     Description    and 

Directions.  Free     ("The  Science   of    Soil  hnricli- 

ment  and  Flam  Feeding"^ 


On  the  market  for  over 
years,  they  still  hold  first 
place  in  the  estimation  of  Horticul- 
turists all  over  toe  world  for  QUALITY 
and  RESULTS. 

The  direct  result  of  m^iny  years'  practical  experience  in 
gardening,  they  stand  unrivalled  at  the  present  day  for  e\ery  des- 
cription of  Fruit  bearing.  Flowering  and  Foliage  Plants,  Vesetables. 
Lawns,  etc..  etc. 


VINE,  PLANT  &  VEGETABLE  MANURE.  112lbs..  301- :  561bs.,  16 -:  281bs.,  9/- 
Carriaee  paid  on  56  bs.  and  up  anyishere  in  United  Kingdom. 
SPECIAL  TOP-DRESSING  MANUKE,  56lbs..  ls/6;  28lbs..  10/-:  Mibs  .  6,'- 
Carriage  paid  on  S61bs.  and  up  anywiiere  In  tjnited  Kingdom. 

l»-       WRITE   FOR   OUR   BOOKLET— POST    FREE   ON    REQUEST,       -^K 
SOLD     BY     NUKSERYBIEN     AND     S  E  E  D  S  Iffl  E  N     EVERYWHERE 


3/- ;  tins.  1  3 


36  :  tins. 


Sole  Makers 


THOMSON  «)  SONS.  LTD.,  CLOVbNFORDS,  SCOTLAND. 


Printed  by  Hudson  &  Ke.^rns,  Limited,  Hatfield  Street  Works,  Stamford  Street    S.E.  1,  and  Published  by     '  Cou^TKV   Life,"  Limixei>,  at  20.  Tavistock  Street.  Strand.  W.C.  Z, 

and  by  George  Newnes,  Limited.  8-11,  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  W.C    2. 
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THE    NEW    RYBURGH    HYBRID   POPPIES 

lARDY  ANNUALS  FOR  GARDEN  EFFECT  AND  CUT  FLOWERS.) 


MERRYWEATHER  S  ROSES 


FOR    THE   GARDEN! 
FOR    BEDS ! 


FOR   EXHIBITION! 
FOR   EVERYWHERE! 


Also  Fruit   Trees,  Shrubs,    Ornamental    Trees,    Herbaceous    Plants. 
Please  state  your  wants. 


H.  MERRYWEATHER  &  SONS,  LTD. 
Garden     Specialists,    SOUTHWELL,    NOTTS. 

GARDEN  SEEDSlfon  1920 


.FINEST    SELECTED    STRAINS    OF    THE 
BEST  VEGETABLES 
CHOICE    FLOWERS. 

Barrs'  Seed  Guide  for  1920  contains  a  careful  selection  of  the  Best 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  for  maintaining  a  supply  of  Vegetables 
he  year  round  and  abundance  of  Flowers  in  the  Garden  and 
Greenhouse  ;  also  List  of  best  qualily  Garden  Tools,  Insecticides 
and    other    Garden    Requisites.  Sent    free   on    application. 

DADD      S,     CnilC    "I  "I'     "^^     ^     "l^'     I^II^Cl     STREET, 
DAnlf     Ob     OUnO     COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C.2 

PLANTING  SEASON. 


Geo.  JACHM  AN  &  SON, 

POKING  NURSERIES,  SDRREY 

(Established  over  a  Centniy.) 

Invite  inspection  o(  their  large  and  varied  stock  of 

ORNAMENTAL    TREES     AND     SHRUBS,    FRUIT    TREES, 

ROSES,     FOREST     TREES    for   Fe-Afforestation,     CLIMBERS, 

HERBACEOUS  AND   ALPINE   PLANTS. 

200  Acres  of  Stock  to  select  from. 

Catalogue  free  on  application. 

LANDSCAPE   QARDENINQ   and   Eatate    Improvements. 


CARNATIONS 

COMING  INTO  FLOWER,  large  plants  in  6in.  pots,  which  will  continue  to  flower 

for  2  years.     All  details  are  given  in  our  fully  illustrated  and  descriptive  Catalogue 

sent  post  free  on  request,  with  pleasure. 

We  can  supply  you  with  12  plants  selected  from  the  best  varieties,  such  as 
"""  "WHITE  WONDER  "  WHITE  ENCHANTRESS  "  )  _, 

"BEACON"  "TRIUMPH"  **  50/- 

"  MAY  DAY"  "  MARY  ALLWOOD"  Etc.,  Etc.    )  •'•'/ 

Iiiniiensc  hKhpl'es  of  y,  uiig  stock  /<  r  delivery  after  March — of  course. 
When  you  think  of  Carnations-you  think  of 

The  Carnation  Specialists' 

Dept.  4, 
HAYWARDS    HEATH, 
SUSSEX 


pep 
doz. 
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THE  GARDEN"   CATALOGUE    GUIDE 


NOTICE  TO  OUR  READERS 

IN  order  to  avoid  waste  in  the  printing  of 
catalogues,  readers  are  advised  to  apply  to 
the  following  firms  lor  the  catalogues  they 
require.  We  therefore  beg  to  point  out  that  the 
under-mentioned  firms  will  be  very  pleased  to 
send  their  uselul  catalogues  to  our  readers  Iree 
of  charge,  on  receipt  of  a  post  card. 


Rose  Specialists 


ELISHA  J.   HICKS,   M.C.,  N.R.S.,  etc. 
HURST,   BERKS. 


Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 


KELWAY   &   SON 

Retail  Plant  Department 

LANGPORT,  SOMERSET 


Hardy  Plants 

ColourBorders 

Gladioli 


J.  CHEAL  &  SONS,  Lxn. 

Nurseries 

CRAWLEY 


Landscape 
Qardeners 
Trees  and 
Shrubs,  etc. 


LAXTON  BROS. 

Nurseries 

BEDFORD 


Strawberries 

and 

Fruit  Trees 


PERRY'S 

Hardy  Plant  Farms 

ENFIELD,   MIDDX. 


Water  Lilies 

and 

Bog  Plants 


PULHAM  &  SON 
Nurseries 
ELSENHAM,  ESSEX 


Rock,  Alpine 
and  Herbace- 
ous Plants 


J.  JEFFERIES  &  SON,  Ltd. 
Royal  Nurseries 
CIRENCESTER 


Roses,  Fruit 
Forest  and 
Ornamental 
Trees 


Seeds  and  Bulbs 


R.  H.  BATH  Ltd. 
The  Floral  Farms 
WISBECH 


BLACKMORE  &  LANGDON 
Twerton  Hill  Nursery 
BATH 


Home-Grown 
Bulbs    and 
Seeds 

Begonias 
Delphiniums 
Gloxinias 
Cyclamen,  etc. 


HENRY  ECKFORD 

Weosi 

SHROPSHIRE 

DAWKINS 

408,  King's  Road 
CHELSEA,  S.W. 


Sweet  Peas  and 
Garden  Seeds 
Fertilizers 

Seed 

Catalogue 
on  application 


Garden  Sundries 


CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Shad  Thames,  S.E.  1    and 
Bedi-ord  Chambers 
CovENT  Garden,  W.C.  2 


Merchants  and 

Manufacturers 

of   Horticultural 

Sunaries, 

Fertilisers   and 

Insecticides, 

etc. 


J.  BENTLEY,  Ltd. 
Barro\v-on-Hum  ber 
HULL 


Weed  Destroyers 
Lawn  Sand 
Insecticides 
Fertilizers 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 

234.    BOROLGH 

LONDON,  S.E.  1 


XL  ALL 

Fertilizers   and 

Agricultural 

Manures 


Landscape  Gardening 


T.  B.  HARPHAM  &  SON 
1-I7a,  Church  Street 
Paddington,  London,  W.  2 

WHITELEGG  &  CO. 
CHISLEHURST 

write  us 


Ftock  and 

Horticultural 

Builders 

Landscape  and 
Garden  Archi- 
tects, specialise 
in  HOck,  Water 
and  Formal 
Gardens,  etc. 


PULHAM   &   SON  Garden  Craftsmen, 

71,  Newman  Street.  W.  1  and  at  Rockworkers, 

Works  :  BROXBOURNE  Vasls'sindials""' 

Nurseries  :  ELSENHAM  Fountains,  etc. 


Heating  Apparatus 


C.  p.  KINNELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.       New  Boiler 
Greenhouse  Heating  List  No.  42, 

Southwark  St.,  London,  S.E.  1    Post  Free 


Ganden  Architects 

NEW  AND    OLD  GARDhNS 
DESIGNED     BY     EXPERTS. 

SKELTON   &    KIRBY 

PIRBRIGHT,  SURREY. 


I 


I 


R.  WALLACE  &  CO., 

KiLNKiELD  Gardens 
COLCHESTER 


Ltd. 


New  Bulb  and 
Iris   List 
Now   Ready. 


Garden  Sundries 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 
234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E.  1 


XL    ALL 

Insecticide  & 
Fumigants 


(iARDEN  SUPPLIES  Limited  aii  Garden, 

(Boundary  Chem.  Co.)  Estate, 

Cr.\nmer  Street  and  Sport 

LU'ERPOOL  Requirements 


SEED    POTATOES 

Scotch  and  Yorkshire  Grown. 
ALL  THE  LEADING    VARIETIES 

No    better    stocks    obtainable. 


SEND     FOR     LIST 


ISAAC  POAD  &  SONS,  LTD.. 

Seed      Potato    Merchants,    YORK 

SPECIALITIES- 
HARDY  IVIAGNOLIAS. 
„  AZALEAS. 
„  JAPANESE     MAPLES. 
„  BAMBOOS. 

fCilt,i:nunt:  cimtiliniiig  6(111  Illi,^h;!tioti\  i:i\jti!<  on  ,jp/>lit:tltio>t ). 

V.    N.   GAUNTLETT    &    Co.,    Lt  I.. 

Japanese  Nurseries.  CHIDDINGFOLU.  SURREY. 

AZALEAS  IN  BUD  AND  FLOWER 

CAMELLIAS    IN   BUD, 

and  other  COOL    GREENHOUSE  PLANTS 

such  as  ACACIAS,   BORONIAS,   in   End. 

.4   fine  stock  <>/  Laf^ii/icrins,  c\\ 


Guarantested  Seeds. 

Will      non-cusfomers     please     apply    for     copy    o( 
catalogue  about  to  be  posted  ? 

Guarantested  Roses. 

Spring  list  ready  in  a  few  days  :  non-customers  please 
write  for  it. 

Guarantested  Plants. 

Catalogue  with  photo-colour   illustrations   and   plans 
of  borders  free  on  request. 

Guarantested   Fruit,  &c. 

The    cream  of  the   worlds    best  sorts  are  offered  in 
bees'  Calalosue  No.  68. 

Guarantested  Scotch 
Grown  Seed  Potatoes. 

A  customer  raised  a  crop  of  46ilbs.  from  one  root  of 
Bees'  Scotch  Grown  Seed.      Price  hst  on  application. 

Guarantested  Shallots. 

The    Beesian   Shallot  is  a    better    kind  which   keeps 

until  summer  lime  and  crops  abundantly. 

7lbs.  5,'-,  carr.  paid. 

Guarantested   Onion    Sets. 

Selected  Ailsa  Crait:  lype.  2  b  lb.,  post  free. 

Guarantested  Bulbs. 

Clearance  Farce's,  3  b  carr.  paid. 

103  Tulips,    or    23    each    6    various    sorts,    including 

Narcissi,  Tulips,  Giorv  of  the  Snow.  etc..  etc. 

Guarantested  Means  : — 

Guaranteed  to  please  or    money    back.      Tested  and 
found  satisfactory  in  every  respect. 

Write  for  Free  Cat  ilcgne  to-day. 
''Lest    You  Forget." 

BEES   LTD., 

175c,  MILL  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 


■  .■.•"■A.s.:.A 


CHRY 
and 


;..;..:.<..:..:..>.^{.^..:..>.:..:..j,>^.,5. 
RYSANTHEMUMS  I 


CARNATIONS 

Our  Speciality 

Sem1fc)rCAT.^LOL;UEan,l/ur  N  jX'El.TY  LIST  post  (rcc.froir 

K.    LUXFORD    &    CO., 

Sheering    Nurseries.    Harlow,   Essex. 


.^nl|  3t   ^awlindf^eworth,   Hrns 


■o-c--:" 


■ -H-'H' •><•■>■> -J  .H'-H- 


IHEV  ARE  THE  BtST  AND  CHEAPEST. 

.\LL     HAND     MADE. 

ARTISTIC  FERN  PANS 
StSANKrif    AND     BULB     BOWLS. 

r"-'^^'        ^tate  Qitaiil't'-ft    iind  frizes   required,    and  have 

Carriage  F<i id  "  quotation,   or  write  for  Price 

List-FREE 

RI3HARO    SANKEY    &    SON,    LTD. 

Royal  Potteries,  Bulwell,  Nottingharr. 


Send  your   order  now  for 

NEW    SEEDUNG    VIOLET 

Mrs.  DAVID   LLOYD  GEORGE. 

Award  nf   Merit,    WIS.    R.H.S. 

50  -  per  dozeu. 

J.   J.    KETTLE,    Violet     Farm,  Corfe    Mullen,   Dorset 


I 


SPECIAL  OFFER.    Forest  Trees,  Seedlings,  etc. 

Pinus  Auslriaca.  Iiusiiy.  4ft  to  .=>ft  .  10/- .lo:^..  70  -  Kio.  Ditto  .^ft. 
to  hit..  sTont:  [■l.mt-.  but  iint  .iv  t-ii--h\  .is  tlie  abovf.  60'-  lOO.  Dog- 
wood Red,  ;(tt.  til  4ti.  15  -  Hill,  £6  lii:m.  Beech,  3tt.  to  4ft.,  IS'-  liiir 
4ft.  to  Sft..  25  -  !l)ll,  £11  100(1.  Oak.  Engl>5h,  4  t.  to  ^-ft  .  20/-  lOtl.  5  ft 
to  6rt,  30,'-  1011.  Hazel,  common,  :if  .  to  :Ut  .  7, .  JO  \  50.'-  KiOll :  4f(.  tn 
5fi  .  15/-  100.  Lime,  red  twipeeii.  7*ft.  to  SJit..  10'-  doz,.  70  .  iMi 
Beech,  bustiy  to  the  (ground.  5ft.  to  Kft..  6'-  doz..  40/-  100.  Horn- 
beam, bushy.  Hit  to  4ft..  20/-  lOO.  Sft.  lo  (ift.  40/-  100.  Poplar 
Ontario,  8ft.  to  9ft.,  40,'-  100;  r.'ft.  to  Lift.,  10,'-  doz.  Chestnut, 
Spanish,  ;ift.  to  4ft.,  stout,    15  -    mo.  etc.,  etc. 

SEEDLINGS. 
Gorse,  common,  one  ve.ir,  8;-  UIOO,  Broom,  commnn.  one  year, 
10.'-  lOIIO,  Broom,  yellow  Spanish,  one  year  1/6  I  0.  15/- I(HM)  Picea 
Nobills.  onf  ><-ar,  20/-  1000.  Pinus  Montana,  one  year.  7/-  lOiKl. 
Spruce  Fir,  Norway,  tvvo  years.  12  -  lOd.'l.  Laurels  an.l  Rhodo- 
dendrons f.ir  ^<>\rv  I'  ,1'iiini:.  tc  I.  Ii  ar,  iitu  f  i>n  application. 


STUART  LOW  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park.  Middx.  SYDNEY  SMITH,    ;^3^'"^.nSiS;  ^^SSUZl. 


GARDEN. 


,  WEBBS    ILLUSTRATED   CATALOGUE   of 

I  Vegetable.  Flower  aud  Lawn  Seeds,  Potatoes,  Fertilisers,  etc. 
for  1920  now  ready.      Post  free  tj  readers  of  this  journal. 
,  8   GOLD  MEDALS  AND  4  SILVER    CUPS 

,  awarded  to  the  produce  of  Webbs'  Seeds  in  1910.  including 
1  (iold  Medals — R.H.S.  Great  Show,  Chelnea  :  National 
j  Potato  SorietN  "s  Show,  Birmineham:  R"yal  Caledonian 
S.  lietv's  Sliow,  Edinburgh,  and  St.  Dunstan's  Show.  Chelsea. 
I  WEBB  ^'t   SON'S.  The  King's  Seedsmen.  STOURBRIDGE. 

i  WATERER'S   VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER 

I  SEEDS.  Sweet  Peas .  Scotch-grown  Seed  Potatoes.  Catalogues 

1  Oh  app'icution. — Juhn  Waterer,  Sons  .V  Crisp,  Ltd.:  The 

Nurseries.  rw\ford   Berks 

I  WATERER'S       Rhododendrons,       Azaleas, 

I  ionil'ers.  Choice  and  Kare  Shrubs.  Herbaceous  Plants,  Hardy 
;  Alpine",  etc.  Illustrated  Catalogues  free. — John  Watebek, 
!  Sons  &  Crisp.  Ltd  .JTwyford.  Berks. 

GREENHOUSE  PAINTING  AND  GLAZING. 

I  — We  can  now  supply  "  Vitrolite  "  the  best  paint,  25/-  per 
f  gallon,  cans  extra.  "  PLASTINE,"  the  imperishable  putty, 
!  44  -  per  cwt.,  kegs  extra  ;  7  lb.  tins,  3/9  ;  14  lb.  tins.  7/-  each. 
I  — NV.  Carson  &  Sons,  Grove  Works.  Battersea,  S.W.  11. 

**  ROCK  GARDEN   PLANTS,   WHERE 

AND  IN  WHAT  SOILS  TO  PLANT  THEM,"  a  useful 
guide  to  garden  lovers,  with  catalogue,  48  pages,  post  free. — 
0.  R.  Pmpps.  Alpine  Nursery,  Barnham,  Bognor. 

POTATOES.— Kerr's  Seed   Potatoes  Excel. 

Grow  Kerr'a  Pink.  Order  early.  Write  for  potato  list.— 
Kerr  lV-  Co.,  63,  Queen  Street,  Glasgow. 

CARNATION    CULTURAL    GUIDE.— Com- 

plete  instructions  for  greenhouse  and  outdoor  culture,  7d. 
post  free. — C.  H.  Tadpeyin,  Willaston.  Birkenhead. . 

J.  GRAY,  LTD.,  Builder  of  Conservatories, 

Greenhouses,  etc.,  and  Heating  Engineers,  "Danvers  Street, 
Chelsea,  London,  S.W.  3.  Wire,  201,  Western,  London. 
Telephone  :  201,  Western. 

WELLS'     Catalogue     of     Chrysanthemums 

now  ready  ;  post  free  on  application. — ^W.  WELLS  &  Co., 
Merstham.  Surrey. 

KING'S   ACRE    FRUIT  TREES    have    pro- 

diKodsome  of  the  finest  and  most  remarkable  Apples  and 
I'ears  on  record.  Extra  strong  6  years'  old  Fruiting  Trees, 
\  in.'s  and  Bush  Fruits. — Particulars  promptly  given  on 
^.iMilication  to  KiNQ'B  ACRE  Nurseries.  Ltd..  Hereford. 

KING'S     ACRE    ROSES.  —  Alphabetically 

arranged  Catalogue  free  on  application. — KiSQ's  Acre 
N r r.SERiES.  Ltd..  Hereford. 


KING'S  ACRE   BORDER  AND  CLIMBING 

PL.\>"TS.  List  free  on  request. — King's  Acre  Nurseries, 
Ltd..  Hereford. 

HEATING     APPARATUS     FOR     GREEN- 

HhisES,  VINT3RIES,  etc.,  supplied  with  various  arrange- 
iK'Hts  of  pipes.  Vanguard,  conical,  sectional,  saddle  and 
(nil  boilers.  Pipes,  fittings,  etc.  Illustrated  list  free.— 
TiiMS.  jE.tvoNS.  Silver  Street  Works,  Brierley  Hill. 

SEEDS     AND    SEED     POTATOES.— C.    L. 

I  niti>'new  Illiistrateil  Gardening  Guide,  with  full  instruc- 
tiun-,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  post  free  to  any  address, 
to-'ftlier  witli  useful  pocket  calendar  and  diary  for  sowing 
s    ' u.— Ch.^rles  Lewin  Curtis,  Chatteris,  Cambridgeshire. 

SEED  POTATO  AND  VEGETABLE  CATA- 

LuGUE  for  1320  now  ready.  Send  at  once.  Eating  Potatoes 
1-  n,  Table  Carrots,  Table  Swedes  7,'-,  Cattle  Carrots  3  -  cwt. 
r..ii;3  Free.  Mangolds  50/-,  Horse  Carrots  70,'-,  Swedes  60/- 
ton,  loose.  Free  on  Rail.  Shallots  6d.,  Onion  Sets  1/6  lb. 
C.irriage  Paid. 

HOR.^CE  Taylor  &  Co..  Chatteris.  Cambridgeshire. 

IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING  for  gardens, 

tn  :•  guards,  gates,  arches,  espaliers,  rose  stakes,  and  orna- 
iheiital  garden  iron  and  wire  work  of  every  description.  Send 
for  illustrated  catalogue.  Also  kennel  railing  and  poultry 
f'-iH  ing.  Ask  for  separate  lists. — Boulton  &  Paul,  Ltd., 
Manufacturers,  Norwich. 

WAKELEY'S  PATENTED  HOP  MANURE. 

—  I'lic  only  reliable  and  complete  substitute  for  Stable 
Manure.   Order  now  for  prompt  delivery.  See  advt.  on  p.  viii. 

SPLENDID     YELLOW     FIBROUS     LOAM. 

Pure  Leaf  Ifould,  Coarse  Sand,  each  5/-  per  sack.  Prepared 
Compost,  6/0 ;  Basic  Slag,  6/6  cwt. ;  Kainit,  14  lbs.  2/9.— 
W.  Herbert  &  Co.,  Hop  Exchange,  London,  S.E. 


BARRS'    SEED   GUIDE,   now   ready,  free. 

For  a  Select  List  of  the  best  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  of 
finest  Selected  Strains  and  Tested  Growth.  .\t  the  E.H.S. 
Wisley  Trials  our  Strains  of  Vegetable  Seeds  have  received 
exceptional  recognition  for  high  quality,  many  having  been 
Highlj-  Commended  and  several  given  First -class  Certificates 
and  Awards  of  Merit. — Barr  &  SONS,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C.2. 


BARRS'     HARDY     PLANT    CATALOGUE 

for  the  best  Hardy  Perennials,  Rock  Plants  and  Alpines, 
Aquatics  and  Hardy  Climbers,  free  on  application. — Barr 
and  sons.  King  Street,  Covent  Garden.  London. 


TWELVE     BEAUTIFUL     DELPHINIUMS, 

incluilmg  Alake,  Lascelles.Moerheimi  10/8 ;  twelve  Phlox  4;ti ; 
six  Pa-oiiics,  4/-;  six  Papaver  Orientale,  mcHiding  Perry's 
White,  3/-;  twelve  Gladioli,  2'6  :  twelve  Alpines,  3/- :  tweive 
Mieliaelmas  Daisies,  all  colours,  3/9.  Named.  Carriage 
Paid.  Quality  Seeds.  Catalogues  Free.  —  Taylors' 
Nurseries    New  Eltham,  S.E.  9. 


McDOUGALL'S      WINTER      WASH       for 

fruit  trees  ;  to  clean  fruit  trees  from  moss  lichen  ;  to  destroy 
fungoid  3i>ores,  scab  hibernating  insects,  and  to  check  the 
growth  and  spread  of  canker  ;  for  use  only  while  trees  are 
dormant;  1  gallon  drums  to  make  80  gallons  wash,  lOg. 
each  ;  1  quart  tins,  3s.  M.  :  1  pint  tins,  2s  ;  from  nursery- 
men, seedsmen,  and  ironmongers. — McDouGALL  Bro«., 
Ltd.,  Port  street,  Manchester. 


McDOUGALL'S  "  FUMERS  "  and  INSECTI- 

cide  "  Sheets  "  for  greenhouse  fumigation  ;  safe,  effectual, 
economic.il.  Sold  by  all  seedsmen  and  nurserymen.  — 
McDoDGAL  Bros.,  Ltd..  Port  Street  Manchester. 


OUR  SEED  CATALOGUE    OF    1920 


gives 


particulars  of  .special  terms  to  Allotment  Societies.  Only 
address.  -The  Allotment  and  Small  Holders'  SuitjA' 
Association,  Ltd..  Hare  Hatch,  Twvford,  Berks. 


SEWAGE      DISPOSAL      FOR      COUNTRY 

HOUSES. — No  emptying  of  cesspools;  a  perfect  fertihzer; 
no  solids  ;  no  open  filters  ;  perfectly  automatic ;  everything 
underground.  State  particulars.  —  William  Beattie,  8, 
Lower  Grosvenor  Place,  Westminster. 


RIVER'S  FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  VINES, 

Figs,  Oranges  and  Orchard  House  trees  are  of  first-class 
quality,  and  a  large  and  select  stock  is  always  on  view. 
Inspection  invited.  Price  list  post  tree  on  appUcation. — 
Thos.  Rivers  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbridgeworth.  Herts. 


GROW  "  PREMIER  "  SEEDS.    WHY  NOT  ? 

Highest  quality.  Best  Value.  Awarded  3  Gold  Jfedals. 
Full  descriptions  and  cultural  directions  of  the  best  and  most 
profitable  kinds  to  grow.  See  our  unique  pocket  seed  guide 
containing  a  practical  monthly  calendar  free. — Premier 
Seed  Co.,  Ltd.,  Seed  Specialists,  London  Road,  Brighton. 


H.  J.  JONES'   GOLD   MEDAL   CHRYSAN- 

THEMUMS. — Catalogue  now  ready,  post  free  Id.  stamp. 
This  contains  list  of  all  the  best  varieties  and  much  useful 
information  ;  ii!so  list  of  best  Phlox,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  etc. 
—  Ryecrofi  Nckseries,  Lewisham,  S.E.  13. 


GOLD  MEDAL  PHLOX,  12  finest  varieties  in 

cultivation,  10/-;   12  extra  fine,  7/6. 

MICHAELMAS    DAISIES,    12    very    finest 

varieties,  10/-;  12  very  fine,  7/6.    All  free  for cash'with order. 
— H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nurseries,  Lewisham,  S.E.  13. 


ROUGH  HANDS  caused  by  gardening  made 

soft  and  smooth  in  one  night  by  "  Piano,"  3d.  tablet,  from 
Chemists,  or  post  free,  Milner's  Chemical  Co.,  Liverpool. 


WANTED.— Numbers  2462,  January  25th, 

and  2166,  February  22nd,  1919,  of  "  The  Garden  "  to  com- 
plete Volume  for  binding.  ,State  price. — "J.  C.  C.,"  i2, 
Ferndale  Road,  Crravesend. 


FLOWER   POTS.— 10  8in.,  12  6in.,  15  5in., 

1.5  4in.,  15  3in.,  complete,  packed  free,  12/-.  Illustrated  list 
of  pota,  saucers,  seed  and  cutting  pans,  seakale  and  rlmbarb 
pots,  etc., free. — THOS.  Jeavons,  Potteries.  Brierle>  Hill. 


ROCK  —  HERBACEOUS  —  PRIMROSES, 

double  and    single,  etc.;    advice  given  on  remodelling    of 
gardens,  and  lists. — Hopkins,  Mere.  Shepperton. 


PERRY'S     NEW    IRIS,     BULB,    ALPINE 

and  Perennial  Catalogues  now  ready,  free. — Hardy  Plant 
Farm,  EnPeld,  Middesex. 


WM.    DUNCAN   TUCKER   &   SONS,   LTD., 

Lawrence  Road,  South  Tottenham.  N.  15. — Consen'atories, 
Winter  Gardens,  Vineries,  Peach  Houses,  Portable  Build- 
ings, etc. 


NOW      IS      THE     TIME    TO     PLANT.— 

KliLWAT  &  SON",  The  Royal  Horti.ulturista.  Langport. 
Somerset,  are  now  booking  orders  lor  their  Choice  Hardy 
Perennial  Plants.  Plant  a  COLOUR  BORDER  and  you  will 
he  able  to  enjny  its  exquisite  beauty  for  many  years 
without  any  additional  expense  or  trouble. 

Send  Measurement  of  your  border. 
Pieonies,  Delphiaiums,  Phlo.xea,  and  other  beautiful  flowers 
included  in  their  Colour  Schemes,  whi'h  provide  blooms  irom 
early  Spring  to   late  Autumn. 

Write  NOW  t^  the  Retail  Plant  Department, 


DOBBIE     &     CO.,      ROYAL     SEEDSMEN, 

Edinburgh,  will  send  a  copy  of  their  1920  Catalogue  and 
Guide  to  Gardening  free,  if  this  Paper  is  mentioned. 

BATH'S  SELECT  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS.— 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  choice  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds,  and  Plants,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  post  free 
on  application.  Special  terms  to  Allotment  Societies.^ 
(Dept.  E).  R.  H.  B.\th.  Ltd.,  The  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech. 

FIDLERS'  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  GARDEN 

SEED  GUIDE  AND  CATALOGUE  FOR  1920  IS  NOW 
11L;.\DY.  and  a  copy  will  be  sent  post  free  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  post  card. — Write  at  once  to  Fidler  &  SONS, 
Royal  Berkshire  Seed  Stores.  Reading. 

LAXTONS'    SEEDS.— New    Catalogue     for 

1020  contains  all  the  latest  novelties  in  flowers  and  vege- 
tables, including  the  line  new  pea  "  Admiral  Beatty."  List 
gratis  or.  application.  Pamphlet  on  Fruit  Culture  for  lAd. 
postage. — Laxton  Brothers.  Bedford.  ^_ 

CHOICE      NEW      CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 

Our  new  Catalogue,  including  Splendid  Novelties  for  1920, 
and  best  older  varieties;  also  list  of  Best  Dahlias,  Pelar- 
goniums, etc.,  is  now  ready.  Post  free. — J.  W.  COLE  &  SON, 
Ciirysanthemum  Specialists,  Peterborough. 

HARDY  BORDER  CARNATIONS  AND 

PHLOX  from  a  choice  collection  of  160  varieties.  Send  for 
list- — Edwards,  215,  Maryvale  Road.  Bournville. 

250,000  HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS, 

from  2/-  per  dozen.  FRUIT  TREES,  SHRUBS.  Descriptive 
Catalogue  Free. — F.  H.  JONES,  Churchfleld,  Cradley,  Malvern. 

BRADBURY'S  SEEDS  SUCCEED— The  best 

that  e.\perience  and  care  can  produce.  Established  over  50 
years.  Write  for  catalogue  TO-DAY.  AGENTS  WANTED. 
— S.  A.  Bradelrv.  Seed  Grower.  Taunton. 

ALLOTMENT   ASSOCIATIONS.— Send  to  a 

GROWER  and  get  BEST  TERMS.  Everything  in  vegetable, 
flower  and  farm  seeds.  Try  our  SPECIAL  POTATO  AND 
GENERAL  FERTILIZER.  13/6  cwt.,  £12  10  0  ton.— 
S.  A.  Bradbury,  Wholesale  Seed  Grower,  Taunton. 

PRACTICAL     CAVY  -  KEEPING,     with    a 

cliaptrr  (111  tlie  profitable  breeding  of  Fancv  Jlice,  by  J.  T. 
Bird,  Oil.  net,  by  post  lid.— Published  at  the  Offices  of 
"  Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden.  W.C.  2. 


SWEET  PEAS.— Collections,  Is.  6d.,  2s.,  3s., 

5s.     Antirrhinums.  Vegetables,  collections,  5s.,  10s.,  15s.,  20s. 
— T.  H.  Dipnall.  Shelley,  near  Hadleigh.  Suffolk. 


ROCKERY    PLANTS   SPECIALITY.— Write 

for  descriptive  list,  free. — Terry  Lee,  16,  Mordeu  Road, 
Slechford,  Birmingham. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM   CUTTINGS.— 600   up- 

to-date  vars. ;  including  novelties,  1919  ;  Dahlias,  400  vara.  , 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  150  vars.;  Violas,  Exhibition  or 
Bedding.  100  finest  vars.  Catalogue  Id,  stamp. — H. 
Woolman,  Sliirley,  Birmingham. 

NEW  SWEET  PEAS,   "  Hawlmark   Pink," 

**  Gold  Medal,"  etc.  37  varieties.  Also  best  Antirrhinums, 
20  sorts.  Advance  offer  ol  plants  for  spring, — Rev.  C. 
Barnes,  F.R.H  S.,  Scofton,  Worksop. 


BOX'S  BEGONIAS— Quality  and  Quantity. 

— Seed,  sow  no  v.  Single,  Double,  Crispa,  Cristata,  packets 
each  section,  1/-,  1/6,  2/6,  6/-;  Tubers  also  and  Gloxinias; 
New  List  now  ready. — JOHN  R.  Box,  Seed  Warehous  ■. 
Croydon. 


BIRDS'    BATHS,   GARDEN    VASES,    SUN- 

DIALS,    NESTING    BOXES.      Catalogue    (No.  4)    free.— 
MOORTON,  5,  Thornton  .Avenue,  Chiswick. 


IV. 


THE  GARDEN. 


[January   17,   1920. 


SUTTONS 
"EARLY" 

VEGETABLE 
SEEDS 


As  the  demand  for  early  vegetables 
is  certain  to  far  exceed  the  supply 
this  season,  it  is  impossible  to  over- 
estimate the  value  of  our  proved 
strains  of  vegetables  which  we  have 
specially  selected  for  their  early 
maturity. 


PEA. 

Sutton's  Pioneer 


BEET. 

Sutton's  Globe    .  . 

CAULIFLOWER. 

Sutton's  First  Crop 

CARROT. 

Sutton's  Inimitable  Forcing 

LETTUCE  (Cabbage). 
Sutton's  Early  Paris 


Per  pint.    Per  ql. 

2/6        4/6 

Per  packet. 

,  .      I/-   &  1/6 


1/6  &  2/6 
li-    &  1/6 


1/6 


For  complete   descn'p/ix'c    lists  of   all    the  best 
Vefietiible  amf  Fluwtr  Seeds   siC 
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THE  KINGS  SFFD-MFN.  READING. 


SALES    BY   AUCTION 


' Phone  : 
Banli  S57 

of   ROSES,    Herbaceous    Plants,    AZALEAS,    Palms. 

GLADIOLUS  and  otlier  Bulbs.  Rhododendrons, 

LILIES,  etc..  by  Messrs. 

PROTHEROE     and     MORRIS 


at  their  Central  Sale  Kodms 

Every  WEDNESDAY   and    FRIDAY. 

Write  for  Catalogues.  67  &  68.  Cheapside.  E.C.2. 


Carnations  in  Bud  and  Flower. 

(OUR  SPECL^LTY).  A  fine  stock  just  coming 
into  flower.  .5in.  pots  from  24/-  doz.,  6in.  pots 
from  36/-  doz.  Carnation  growers  should  make  a 
note  of  our  1920  novelty  "  Mrs.  T.  Ives,"  the  most 
free  flowering  salmon.  Young  plants  shortly 
ready,  3/6  each.  30/-  per  doz. 

STUART  LOW  C}.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Middlesex. 


NOVELTY 

POPPY  RYBURGH  HYBRIDS 

Champion  Hardy  Annual. — Glorious  colour,  long  stems, 
no  objectionable  smell.  Ideal  flower  for  garden  and  decoration, 
stands  four  days  in  water  when  gathered  young.  Can  be  treated 
as  ordinary  annua!  ;  if  sown  in  autumn  will  stand  any  frost, 
will  transplant  well. 

Strong  Autumn  Sown  Plants  2/-   dozen    Po<^t   Free.  Seed    1  /I  i   packet,  Post    Free- 


SWEET  PEAS  Our  Novelties  1920 

Minna  Burnaby  Improved. — Cream  ground,  standard  edged, 
with  broad  band  of  shrimp  suffused  with  rosy  salmon,  strongly 
scented.     10  seeds   1  /■ 

Butterfly  Spencer. — The  best  bicolor,  standard  rosy  pink, 
suffused  with  salmon,  wings  pure  white.  12  seeds  1 /■.  12  fine  e.xhibi- 
tion  varieties,  3/6,  4'6,  our  selection.     Novelties  1919,  6d>  packet. 

List    on    Application. 

G.  STARK  &  SON,  GT.  RYBURGH,  NORFOLK 


Notes  from  Maidstone. 

PLANTING  ROCKERIES. 
A  great  difference  of  opinion 
evidently  exists  as  to  what  is 
meant  by  "a plant."  When  in- 
tending planters  compare  the 
adveytised  prices  of  Rock  Plants, 
a  considerab'e  difference  is  at 
once  noticed,  for  which  there  is  a 
very  good  reason.  Could  plants 
from  different  sources  be  com- 
pared as  easily  as  their  prices, 
this  difference  would  at  once 
become  clear — it  is  a  difference  of 
Quality.  One  good  plant  is  worth 
a  dozen  "little  pieces"  u  hich  are 
so  often  sent  out  as  Plants.  All 
our  Rock  Plants  are  true  to  name 
and  established  in  little  pots,  and 
are  therefore  thoroughly  rooted. 
The  roots  are  not  disturbed  when 
transplanting,  so  ens  uring  a  good 
healthy  plant  which  will  be  a 
success  the  first  year.  Plants 
can  if  desired  be  turned  out  of  the 
pots,  and  the  ball  of  earth  is  en- 
closed in  a  wrapper,  thus  saving 
carriage,  and  ensuring 
"QUALITY"  which  is  always 
cheapest  in  the  end.  Intending 
plahters  should  write  for  Cata- 
logue of  Rock  Plants. 

George  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
The  Royal  Nurseries, 

Maidstone 


Seeds  for   early    Sowing 
under    Glass. 

BEST  TOMATOES  [Side's 
Recruit). — We  have  grown  this 
alongside  other  varieties  lor  market 
work,  and  consider  it  the  heaviest 
bearer  of  all,  while  the  quality  is 
first  rate.  6d.  and  1/-  per  pkt. 
Carter's  .Sunrise,  a  fine  variety 
carrying  long  regular  bunches  of 
medium-sized  fruit,  colour  and 
flavour  not  surpassed  by  any 
variety.  3d.  and  6d.  per  pkt. 
THE  DON  (New).  A  variety 
remarkable  for  its  quick  ripening 
habit;  ripe  fruit  may  be  had  in 
12  weeks  from  sowing  the  seed. 
E.rcelleni  shape,  colour  and 
quality.  For  pot  work  only. 
Per  pkt.  1/- 

Up-to-date,  a  very  heavy  cropper, 
plant  robust  but  short- jointed, 
good  quality.  3d.  and  6d.  per  pkt. 
ONION,  AILSA  CRAIG.— For 
exhibition  and  general  use.  Per 
pkt.  6d.,  per  oz.  3/-. 
CUCUMBERS.  — Every  Day, 
Lochie's  Perfection,  Selected  Tele- 
graph, Matchless,  Sensation.  A 11 
6rf.  and  1/-  per  pkt. 
Please  send  postage  for  amounts 
under  2/-. 

Catalogue  free  on  application. 
J.  R.  Pearson  &■  Sons, 
Lowdham, 
Estab.  1782.  Notts. 
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THE    APPLE    AUDIT 

IN  last  week's  issue  u-c  pubjislicd  the  results 
of  two  elections — one  from  rcael.ers  of  The 
Garden,  and.  the  other  from  the  Fruit  Com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
— -for  the  best  flavoured  Apples,  irrespcc'.ive 
of  season.  It  is  remarkable  that  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  heads  both  lis's  with  a  very  large  margin 
to  spare.  It  seems  that  those  who  cite  so  many 
Apples  as  better  flavour  than  Cox's  Orange  Pippin 
are  up  against  a  powerful  combination  of  expert 
opinion  and  convention.  The  general  public  look 
upon  this  as  the  best  British  .^pplc,  if  r.ot  the  best 
in  the  world.  Still  more  remarkable  is  the  fact 
that  its  old  rival,  Ribston  Pippin,  comes  second 
in  both  lists.  Janus  Grieve,  a  popular  variety 
among  readers,  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
very  best  early  Apples  of  recent  introduc'ion, 
and  the  richly  aromatic  American  Mother  hold 
the  third  places.  The  new  variety  Queen  Mary 
takes  a  high  plac?  in  the  e.\perls'  list— apparently 
only  the  experts  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
putting  its  flavour  to  the  test.  The  new  St.  Everard 
for  September,  it  is  safe  to  predict,  will  prove  very 
popular  when  better  known.  The  audit,  although 
imperfect,  as  such  audits  must  b?,  will,  it  is 
hoped,  serve  as  a  useful  guide  as  to  what  is  best 
among  dessert  .■Vpplcs. 

Apple  Orleans  Reinette.— This  richly  flavoured 
dessert  Apple  that,  in  our  opinion,  compares 
favourably  with  other  Apples  at  this  season, 
does  not  appear  in  either  of  the  above-mentioned 
lists,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  it  is  little 
known,  although  Mr.  W.  Robinson  long  ago  referred 
to  it  as  a  better— far  better— Apple  in  flavour 
than  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  We  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  the  description  of  this  excellent  .Apple 
from  Messrs.  Bunyard  and  Co.'s  latest  catalogue  : 
"Dessert;  December — February.  Jltdiuni,  flat, 
rich  red  and  golden  russet  ;  resembling  a 
small  Blenheim  Oraage.  Flavour  most  delicious. 
A  strong  grower  and  fair  cropper.  This  is 
the  .\pple  we  named  Winter  Ribston,  but  we 
now  find  it  to  be  Orleans  Rtinette.  Its  origin  is 
uncertain,  but  was  first  described  by  Knoop 
in  r766.  We  cannot  too  highly  recommend  this 
fruit,  which  must  be  placed  in  the  best  six 
dessert  .A.pplcs." 

Poppy  Ryburgh  Hybrids.— The  Poppies  (illus- 
trated on  the  front  cover  of  this  issue)  originated 
from  a  cross  between  the  Ranunculus  flowered 
and  the  Shirley  Poppies.  The  hybrid  picduccd 
four  distinct  forms  Double  Shirley,  li  feet; 
Pompon,  r  foot;  .Anemone  flowered,  ij  feet; 
Miniature,  i  foot,  bushy  and  tiny  double  flowers. 
The  last  ni'^ntioned  will  make  a  good  bedding 
plant.  The  strain  oftcrcd  this  season  is  called 
Ryburgh  Hybrie'.s,  and  the  greater  part  are  of 
the   double  Shirley  types   but    the   foliage    varies 


in  form.  .\  few  of  the  Pompon  type  will 
probably  show  among  the  seedlings.  The  Poppy 
differs  from  other  varieties  sent  out  as  a  double 
Shirley,  as  the  flowers  are  all  selfs  and  embrace 
most  [.orgcous  colours  in  orange,  salmon  and 
pink  shades.  In  the  near  futvure  it  is  hoped  a 
distinct  break  in  lavender  and  mauve  shaeUs 
will  be  available.  This  Poppy  has  no  ob- 
jectionable smell,  therefore  it  can  be  used  for 
table  decetraiion  or  other  indoor  decorative 
purposes.  With  regard  lo  cultivation,  as  it  is 
a  hardy  annual  it  can  be  sown  in  September 
anel  transplanted  lo  flowering  quarters  in  the 
early  spring,  or  it  can  be  raised  in  boxes  and 
pricked  out  like  ore'inary  annuals  without  any 
fear  of  failure, 

Chimonanthus   fragrans. — .Xlthouuh    in    some 

seasons   greiw-n    as   a   bush    a    full,    clean    flower 


ORLn.AXS     REIXETTE. 


(Much  rc.Uiccd.)     A  little  kr.oieii  Affile  e/  incsl  de- 
licious flavour  but  not  mentioned  in  the  Apple  audit 


crop  is  obtained,  no  doubt  more  general  success 
is  achieved  in  inducing  this  charming  Winter 
Sweet  to  perfect  its  blossoms  early  in  the  New 
Year  when  the  plant  can  have  the  advantage  of 
a  wall ;  an  eastern  aspect  answers  well.  When 
planted  in  fairly  well  enriched  garden  soil  of  any 
texture,  stout  sucker-like  shoots  are  freely  made. 
If  these  are  laid  to  the  wall  at  about  6  inches  apart 
and  all  breastwood  closely  pruned  to  form  spurs, 
a  regular  crop  of  the  deliciously  perfumed  flowers 
will  annually  be  obtained,  except,  of  course,  when 
extra  severe  frost  be  experienced  at  the  time 
the  flower-buds  are  developing. — E.M. 

Blake's  Plant  Names.— The  Rev.  J.  Jacob 
invit  s  suggest!'  ns  as  to  the  interpretation 
I  f  some  plant  names  in  The  Compleat  Gardener's 
Practice.  Prior  quotes  Lobel  A.D.  15S1  for 
•■  Jump-up-and-kiss-me "  as  one  of  the  many 
^ames  fe  r  t,.e  Pansy.  "Rcse-rubee"  must  be 
the  same  as  Rose-a-ruby,  which  Prior  assigns 
to  Ado  is  autumnalis.  "Filleroy"  is  surely 
Phyl'erea,  and  "Dragons"  suggests  .Arum 
dracu'eulus.  It  is  cur'ous  that  Blake  should 
specify  "  March  "  as  being  different  from  Parsley, 
because  it  is  ai  old  name  for  that  herb. — Herbert 
Ma.xwell,  Monrcilh. 

The  Cardifl  Horticultural  Exhibition. — 
Responding  to  an  invitation  from  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  Cardiff,  the  President  anel  Council  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  have  decided  to  hold  an 
horticultural  exhibition  in  that  city  on  or  about 
July  6,  7  and  S.  It  is  nearly  thirty-five  years 
since  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  society  to  hold 
an  exhibition  in  the  Provinces,  during  which  period 
Its  educational  exhibition  work  has  been  confined 
to  London  as  a  centre,  combined  with  the  sending 
of  elcputatioris  to  provincial  societies.  Every 
possible  effort  is  now  being  put  forth  to  make  the 
Cardiff  exhibition  a  great  success  and  in  every 
way  worthy  of  the  leading  horticultural  society 
of  the  world.  The  Presielent  and  Council  have 
derided  to  award  the  Coronation  Cup  to  the  best 
exhibit  in  the  show.  The  Wigan  Cup  for  Roses 
\\\\\  also  be  given  on  this  occasion,  and  the  Gordon- 
Lennox  Cup  for  the  best  exhilnt  of  fruit. 

The  National  Gladiolus  Society. — The  winding 
up  of  this  society  has  now  been  completed  by 
.Mr.  P.  R.  Barr  and  Major  G.  Churcher.  The  sum 
ot  £'r6  IS.  jd.  realised  has  been  handed  to  St. 
Dunstan's  Hostel  for  Blinded  Soldiers  and  Sailors, 
and  the  £15  15s.  gd.  5  per  cent.  War  Loan  has 
been  transferred  to  the  trustees  of  the  same 
charity.  The  society's  register,  colour  chart  and 
other  papers  remain  in  the  care  of  Mr.  P.  R.  Barr. 
The  president's  challenge  cup  has  been  retiurned 
to  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Bart.,  who  informs  us 
that  he  has  presented  the  cup  to,  and  it  has  been 
accepted  by,  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
for  annual  competition  between  growers  of 
Gladioli. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

{The    Editor    is   not    responsible    for    the    opinions 
expressed    by  correspondents.) 

^\'HAT  IS  AN  ENGLISH  PLANT  NAME? 
1\1R.  ROBIXSON  is  amusing.  He  is  outraged 
that  I  should  in  any  way  suggest  that  he  was 
responsible  for  the  invention  of  the  pretty  English 
plant  names  I  happen  to  have  mentioned  in  my 
preposterous  "  diatribe."  But  as  I  never  made  such 
a  horrifying  suggestion.  I  can  afford  to  overtook 
his  estimate  of  my  veracity.  The  question  is 
not  which  name  is  oldest  and  most  agreeable,  but 
which  is  most  universally  understood.  Clearly 
the  only  name  which  can  be  used  with  accuracy 
and  permanence  is  that  by  which  a  plant  is  known 
all  over  the  world  by  peoples  of  every  tongue. 
It  is,  therefore,  futile  of  .Mr.  Robinson  to  argue 
otherwise,  and  since  he  is  obliged  in  his  books  to 
adopt  the  botanical  titles,  instead  of  the  English 
names,  he  proves  his  present  attitude  to  be  unten- 
able. For  example,  he  writes  (page  6T3),  "  Oak, 
Ash,  Beec'.i  ...  as  old  as  the  hills,  in  use 
to-day."  But  if  I  take  up  the  "  English  Flower 
Garden  "  and  turn  to  "  Oak."  it  is  not  there  !  I 
look  in  the  inde.v  and  I  am  referred  to  "  Quercus." 
And  so  it  is  in  every  other  case.  Where  then  is 
Mr.  Robinsons  consistency  ?  He  told  us  the 
other  day  that  he  was  revising  the  above  work — 
one  for  which  I  have  the  profoundest  admiration 
and  respect.  Is  he  going  to  have  the  courage  of 
his  convictions  and  put  English  names  first  in  the 
new  edition  ?  He  knows  better.  As  for  John 
Ruskin,  he  was  doubtless  "  a  master  of  English." 
but  he  was  something  more.  He  was  the  sworn 
enemy  of  ambiguity,  to  everything  that  pertained 
to  humbug  and  popular  illusion  and  one  of  the  last 
writers,  past  or  present,  to  whom  I  should  c\er 
think  of  turning  for  guidance  in  respect  of  this 
matter.  Genius  and  madness  are  akin  and  Ruskin 
was  no.  small  crank  when  he  dived  into  subjects 
which  he  knew  next  to  nothing  about. — .\.  T. 
Johnson. 

THE    MAIDENHAIR    TREE. 

'T'HE  illustration  of  the  above  tree  and  the  note 
relative  to  grafting  (V'ol.  Ixxxiii,  page  60S), 
reminds  me  that  there  is  a  fine  avenue  of  male  and 
female  trees  at  Washington,  U.S.,'\.  The  trees 
are  now  about  forty-six  years  old,  and  most  of 
them  are  pyramidal  in  outline,  perfectly  upright 
and  well  furnished  with  sharply  ascending  branches 
so  that  they  do  not  take  up  much  space.  Sixteen 
years  ago  the  tallest  tree  was  50ft.  high.  The 
fruits  were  the  size  of  Damsons,  and  the  larger 
trees  bore  them  by  the  bushel.  As  they  fell  they 
made  a  great  litter  round  the  trees,  and  if  not 
removed  at  once  they  gave  off  an  offensive  and 
disagreeable  odour,  of  which  some  of  the  inhabitants 
complained.  The  trees  had  all  been  reared  from 
seeds,  and  the  idea  was  suggested  that  nurserymen 
should  rear  a  stock  from  male  trees  by  budding 
them  on  seedlings  for  the  purpose  of  street  planting, 
as  well  as  for  avenues  and  parks.  So  far  as  I  know 
the  avenue  at  Washington  is  unique  in  reference 
to  the  age,  size  and  number  of  the  trees,  though 
avenues  have  since  been  planted  at  Shenley  Park, 
Pittsbiurg.  The  late  William  Smith,  Curator  of 
Parks  and  Gardens  at  Washington,  was  the 
planter. — Hortii..\nvs. 

AN     EARLY     SNOA\-DROP. 

T  H.WE  a  thrilling  piece  of  news  for  The  G.\rden-. 
On  my  return  from  church  this  morning 
(January  4)  I  thought  I  would  take  a  walk  round 
the  garden  and  see  if  there  were  any  signs  of 
returning  life,  when  I  came  upon  one  Snowdrop. 
The  earliest  date  this  is  that  I  ever  found  one. 
Dr.     Alfred    Smee.     F.R.S.,     in    "  .Mv     Garden  : 


its  Plan  and  Culture."  1S72.  says  that  at  his  place 
— Wallington  Bridge,  Beddington.  Surrey — the 
third  week  in  January  is  their  time  for  showing. 
Gilbert  White  gives  from  January  12  to  24. 
Dr.  Smee  once,  and  only  once,  mentions  them  as 
appearing  in  bis  garden  between  Christmas  and 
the  New  Year.  I  have  taken  notes  of  date,  from 
1905  to  11)20,  nearly  every  year  and  have  known 
them  come  well  into  February  ;  this  was  in  1905. 
— H.  C.  Phii. BRICK.  The  Cedars   Halslead.  Essex. 

■yHERE  is  in  Cheshire  a  wood  near  to  the  River 
Bollin  which  is  a  favourite  home  of  these 
delightful  snow  white  pearls — the  forerunners  of 
spring  flowers.  Although  largely  cultivated  in 
gardens,  the  Snowdrop  is  practically  a  native  of 
the  British  Isles,  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  we  see  the  dainty  little  flower-heads 
rising  above  the  snow  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Gardeners  would  do  well  to  study  the  habits  and 
surroundings  of  native  flowers  before  introducing 
them  into  their  stifler  bedding  arrangements. 
.And  the  plants  would  look  much  better  in  a  wild 
part  of  the  garden  than  in  what  is  known  as  the 
"  formal  garden."  For  nafurp.lising  in  grass 
Galanthus  nivalis  is  unequalled.  -A  great  advantage 
is  that  the  leaves  turn  yellow  early  and  in  time 
before  the  mowing  is  begun.  .A  naturalist  has 
described  finding  these  flowers  growing  wild  near 
the  water's  edge  of  streams.  They  arc  propagated 
by  the  offsets  which  from  time  to  time  arc  washed 
away  from  the  parent  bulbs  to  another  bend  of 
the  river,  there  to  form  new  colonies.  .Anyone 
fortunate  enough  to  have  a  natural  stream  flowing 
through  the  garden  or  orchard  might  easily  give 
them  a  trial  on  these  lines. — E.  W.  T. 

TO     A     SJIALL     WILD     FLO\\T.R. 

From  Country  Life. 
Man's  clumsy  tongue  can  carve 

No  words  for  all  thy  grac?, 
Ko  music  man  hath  made 

Can  choir  thy  simple  facv. 

Thou  art  so  marvellous 

So  delicate,  so  rare. 
The  Saint  alone,  perhaps. 

Might  mirror  thee  in  prayi  r. 

.^sxE  F.  Brown. 

CIRTI.SS     "BOTANICAL      MAGAZINTE  " 
AND     "LECTURES."' 

T  .\M  grateful  to  "  R.  S.  C."  for  the  very  useful 
information  (January  3.  page  3)  about  Curtis's 
Botanical  Magpzine  and  some  of  its  anomalies. 
He  mentions  the  engraved  portrait  of  William 
Curtis  issued  with  the  general  index,  or  sometimes, 
as  in  the  case  of  my  copy,  found  in  \'ol.  I  as 
frontispiece.  Recently  I  observed  that  practically 
the  same  portrait,  but  in  a  diffeicnt  colour,  and 
without  the  name  of  the  engraver,  appears  in 
Curtis's  Lectures  on  Dotanv,  1803 — 1B05.  a  finely 
illustrated  and  rather  scarce  work  usually  bound 
in  three  volumes,  though  sometimes  in  two.  But 
on  close  observation  it  was  noticeable  in  the  copy 
I  bought  that  the  portrait  was  very  slightly 
different,  though  engraved  in  stipple,  like  the  other, 
from  the  same  original  picture.  The  engraver 
of  the  portrait  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  was 
F.  Sansom.  Whether  the  original  plate  was 
touched  up  by  him  or  by  another  engraver  for  the 
I.ectitre^  1  know  not.  It  occasionally  happens 
that  if  a  plate  gets  much  worn  a  fresh  plate  is 
made  from  the  same  picture,  e.g.,  in  Ecattie's 
Switzerland  so  many  impressions  were  struck  off 
by  Virtue,  the  publisher,  from  W.  H.  Bartlett's 
drawings,  that  in  a  second  copy  I  possess  of  this 
frequently  seen  book,  dated  1836,  three  or  four 
of  the  steel  engiavings  are  slightly  different,  and 
were   engraved  by   another  man.    though   always 


from  the  same  pictme  of  Bartlctt.  The  other 
copy  is  undated.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  paper 
used  in  some  of  these  beautiful  publications  of 
that  date  was  such  that  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find 
a  copy,  say,  of  Beattie's  Switzerland  which  is  not 
more  or  less  fo.xed  with  damp  spots.  The  best 
preserved  examples  of  such  books  are  usually 
those  which  have  had  the  thin  paper  protecting 
the  plates  removed  a  few  years  after  publication, 
for  it  often  absorbs  damp  readily.  —  H.  S.' 
Thompso.v 


m 


ON        SEEING       A       .JUNE-FLOWERING 

BE.ARDED    IRIS     C.\LLED     A 

FLORISTS'     FLOWER. 

TN  The  Garden  for  December  20.  1919.  Mr, 
Bliss  speaks  of  the  Iris  as  a  "  florists'  flower." 
What  does  he  mean  by  that  expression  ?  Does  he 
claim  that  it  is  on  a  level  with  those  K.G.'s  of  the 
kingdom  of  flowers — the  Auricula,  the  Carnation, 
the  Ranunculus,  the  Polyanthus  and  the  Tulip  ': 
or  even  with  the  Dahlia,  the  Daffodil,  the  Pansy 
and  the  Chrysanthemum  ?  Does  he  mean  to 
say  that  it  is  knocking  for  admission  into  this 
charmed  circle  of  democracy  and  exclusiveness, 
of  classical  feeling  and  concentrated  refinement. 
Should  it  not  be  on  page  602,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  first  column,  "  Let  us  consider  what  are  the 
essential  qualifications  of  an  ideal  classification 
for  a  garden  flower,"  not  "  for  a  florists'  flower  "  ? 
To  me  there  is  a  great  gulf  between  the  two.  for 
their  primary  pmposes  in  life  are  so  very  difi'erent. 
The  one  is  used  primarily  for  the  ornamentation  of 
a  garden,  while  the  other  exists  to  show  forth  its 
own  intrinsic  loveliness  without  reference  to  either 
position  or  surroundings.  A  TuUp  show,  to  take 
an  extreme  case,  does  not  even  necessitate  the 
adventitious  aid  of  greenery  of  any  kind.  The 
beauty  of  the  individual  flower  is  all  m  all  to  those 
who  have  eyes  to  see,  for  its  appreciation  is  a 
something  patiently  acquired,  and  there  are  many 
eyes  that  cannot  see. 

The  beautiful  creations  of  Mr.  Bliss,  which  I 
regret  I  have  never  as  yet  seen,  have  been  made 
with  the  very  excellent  object  of  making  our 
gardens  more  beautiful,  hence  I  think  we  ought 
to  speak  of  them  as  garden  flowers.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  patient  and  careful  work  of  Sir 
A.  D.  Hall  among  Tulips  has  been  done  with  a 
view  of  producing  a  bloom  which  will  be  an  object 
of  beauty  in  the  Tulip  "  pan,"  or  may  I  say  in 
the  Tulip  '  bottle,"  for  I  have  an  example  in 
my  cupboard  of  the  quaint,  rough,  bottle-shaped 
receptacles  which  have  done  duty  at  Wakefield 
in  the  shows  there  for  very  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
a  hundred  years.  .As  1  occasionally  take  it  out 
and  look  at  it.  1  ne\er  can  help  thinking  of  the  past 
and  of  the  immense  pleasure  which  the  blooms  it 
has  held  have  given  to  their  growers.  Florists' 
flowers  are  out  of  fashion  now.  Avowed  florists 
are  looked  upon  as  human  beings  devoid  of  taste, 
to  like  what  they  like  :  as  turners  of  beauty  into 
ugliness;  as  corruptors  of  correct  taste.  It 
has  ever  been  so.  This  is  why  I  ha\e  penned  these 
lines.  If  I  understand  the  feelings  of  a  true  florist, 
the  last  thing  he  wants  is  to  have  a  flower  called 
a  florists'  flower  when  it  is  not  one.  .As  he  has 
made  his  bed  so  he  wishes  it  to  be  when  he  lies 
down  upon  it. 

The  old  order  chai\geth,  yielding  place  to  new. 
The  contents  of  Vol  11  (1850)  of  "The  Florist" 
could  no  more  be  written  to-day  than  a  cow  could 
jump  over  the  moon,  but  to  our  grandfathers  and 
great-grandfathers  it  all  seemed  quite  right.  We 
have  different  ideals  of  both  garden  and  flower 
beauty,  and  this  is  why  1  am  so  jealous  of  the  old 
name,  which  I  fear  is  often  taken  in  vain  and 
occasionally  «Tongly  used.  By  the  way,  it  may 
seem  a  mere  haphazard  choice  to  pick  out  that 
particular    volume    of    "  The    Florist."     Not    so. 
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liowcNci-.  It  was  doiio  with  a  piu-poso,  because 
if  anyone  is  interested  enough  to  turn  it  up  he 
will  find  there  a  remarkable  scries  of  articles 
entitled  "  On  the  Philosophy  of  Florists'  Flowers," 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jeans,  which  are  heralded  with 
a  reprint  of  a  famous  essay  from  the  Ta'kr  (No.  218) 
••  full  of  the  happiest  pleasantry,  conveyed  in  the 
purest  and  most  elegant  language."  The  editor 
tells  us  that  the  objections  there  raised  will  be 
fully  disposed  of  in  what  Mr.  Jeans  will  have  to 
say,  and  that  it  is  a  bit  unfair  to  carp  at  improve- 
ments in  flowers  when  similar  improvements 
in  fruits  and  vegetables  are  welcomed  because 
they  touch  the  Englishman's  most  vulnerable 
spot — his  stomach.  Readers  know  those  famous 
lines  on  Lord  Curzon,  composed,  I  believe,  by 
some  undergi-aduate  wit  when  he  was  a  young 
man  at  college  : 

"  My  name  is  George  Nathaniel  Curzon  ; 
I  am  a  most  superior  purzon," 

They  do  so  remind  one  of  the  passage  in  Addison's 
Essay  "  1  have  often  looked  upon  it  as  a  piece  of 
happiness  that  I  have  never  fallen  into  any  of 
these  fantastical  tastes,  nor  esteemed  anything 
the  more  for  its  being  unconnnon  antl  hard 
to  be  met  with."  Of  course,  I  liave  put  the 
cart  before  the  horse,  for  it  was  the  Addison 
bit  that  reminded  me  of  the  Curzon  bit  ;  but  no 
matter,  I  am  getting  off  the  line,  and  there  will 
soon  be  a  smash.  .Anything  "  uncommon  and 
hard  to  be  met  with  "  is  a  very  wide-spreading 
small-meshed  net  that  must  catch  "  a  many " 
besides  the  poor  florists.  And  this  will  never  do. 
I  will  return  to  my  house  from  whence  I  started 
before  any  serious  damage  is  done,  and  once  more 
ask  after  this  terribly  long  digression,  "  Ought 
we  to  call  the  Iris  a  '  florists'  flower '  ?  "  Is  not 
the  expression  already,  as  it  were,  a  long  appro- 
priated trade  mark  ?  Has  the  time  limit  of  the 
patent  run  out  ?  (See  the  Cardencrs'  rkroniclc 
for  December  20,  1919.)  The  answer  that  will 
be  given  necessarily  involves  the  asking  and  the 
answering  a  further  question,  "  What  is  a  florists' 
flower  ?  "  or,  put  rather  differently,  "  What  is 
a  florist  ?  "  The  difference  between  a  florist 
and  a  non-florist  is  something  like  this :  the 
taking  of  nourishment  by  means  of  a  spoonful 
of  Valentine's  Extract  of  iMeat  and  a  good  plateful 
of  roast  beef  and  potatoes.  Each  is  good  in  its 
way,  but  they  are  not  the  same,  although  their 
purpose  is  the  same  —  providing  oil  for  the 
lamp  of  life.  Sir  Daniel's  Tulips  and  Mr.  Bliss' 
Irises  are  not  the  same  in  either  substance  or 
intention,  but  theu-  ultimate  purpose  may  be  the 
same,  the  provision  of  suitable  refreshment  in 
the  Baconian  sense  to  flower-loving  mankind — 
each  one,  sni  generis. — J.  J. 

ANNE    AMATEUR     OF    APPLES. 

■'  TN  vain  is  the  snare  spread  in  the  sight  of 
any  bird  " — even  an  old  goose.  Mr.  Chapman's 
rather  overwhelming  compliment  makes  me  feel 
glad  I  have — so  far — successfully  maintained  my 
incognito  (even  Miss  Ethel  Case  only  knows  1 
was  at  school  with  her  eldest  sister).  So  Mr. 
Chapman  will  not  lure  me  to  tread  on  the  tail 
of  his  coat,  though  its  pockets  be  bulging  with 
■■  Cox's."  -A  long  time  ago  I  gave  a  list  of  choice 
dessert  Apples  in  The  Garden  ;  my  selection 
was  scorned,  so  it  would  scarcely  be  worth  while 
to  repeat  it.  I,  too,  "  have  made  a  study  of 
Apples  for  many  years,  and  have  tasted  many 
varieties  submitted  to  me  for  flavour,"  and  I  can 
easily  find  many  quite  as  good  as  Cox's.  The  fact 
is,  it  seems  to  me,  that  Apples  are  so  much  a 
matter  of  purely  personal  preference,  and  even 
the  same  kind  varies  so  greatly  in  different  soils 
and  situations,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  decide. 
Personally,    I    put    "Mother"    first,    but    I    can 


imagine  what  awful  faces  Mr.  W.  Robinson  and 
Mr.  Farmer  would  make  at  it,  for  (like  myself 
according  to  "Somers")  it  is  decidedly  "sub- 
acid." By  the  way,  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Robinson 
and  Mr.  Farmer  like  Pine  Apples? — Anne 
Amateur. 

HARVESTING     CAMOMILE. 

T^HE  beds  of  Camomile  wire  planted  in  the  spring 
of  1918  on  ground  that  had  been  twice  cropped 
with  Potatoes,  and  in  the  autumn  all  the  garden 
refuse  was  burnt  and  dug  into  it,  vvith  the  result  that 
we  have  been  gathering  blooms  since  the  middle  of 
Jidy.  Propagation  is  by  division  of  the  old  plants 
in  March,  and  these  require  planting  very  firmly  in 
rows  2  feet  apart  each  way.  Camomile  increases 
very  quickly,  ar.d  by  June  the  beds  were  thickly 
carpeted,  and  later  not  only  were  the  beds  covered, 
but  the  paths  were  as  well.  When  the  flowers 
are  fully  out  and  ready  to  pick  the  outer  petals 
turn  downwards  and  the  flower  looks  like  a  ball  of 
cut  white  velvet.  They  must  be  picked  in  dry 
weather,  rain  soon  turns  tlum  brown,  and  this 
detracts  from  their  value.      In  fine  weathtr  the  beds 


of  the  latter  work  Loudon  says  "  ,\bies  Menziesii," 
I.e.,  the  Sitka  Spruce — now  called  Picea  sitchensis — 
was  introduced  in  1831,  as  stated  by  Sir  H.  Maxwell. 
Louelon  was  writing  in  1S37  and  ought  to  know. — 
W.  J.  Bean. 

VOUR  correspondent,  "'  Hurstcot."  states 
(December  20,  page  60S)  that  "  as  is  well 
known  Douglas  never  returned,  though  a  search 
for  him  was  organised."  In  the  Horticultural 
Register  for  1836  there  is  an  article  of  over  two 
pages,  giving  full  details  of  his  death  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  It  is  far  too  long  to  reproduce, 
but,  briefly,  it  is  as  follows.  It  was  copied  from 
a  mission  paper  published  at  Honolulu.  It 
appears  that  the  lamentable  event  occurred  on 
July  12,  1S34.  The  document  is  dated  Hilo, 
Hawaii,  July  15,  1834,  and  is  addressed  to  Richard 
Charlton,  Esq.,  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Consul 
there.  Fxom  information  brought  by  a  native 
it  would  appear  that  Mr.  Douglas,  who  had  dis- 
missed his  guide,  fell  into  a  pit  dug  by  the  natives 
for  catching  wilel  cattle.  The  pit  already  con- 
taineel    a    bullock,    which    goreel    the    unfortunate 
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want  going  over  every  two  days,  it  is  therefore  a 
task  demanding  constant  attention.  The  flowers 
dry  very  light  ;  Clb.  of  fresh  blooms  produce  only 
lib.  of  dry.  To  keep  the  colour  gooel  Camomile 
wants  rapid  drying.  Here  we  dry  in  flat  cardboard 
boxes  in  a  cool  oven,  or  else  on  a  plate  rack  over  a 
kitchen  range.  There  is  no  difficulty  at  present 
in  selling  locally  the  dried  heads.  The  price 
varies  from  3s.  to  4s.  a  pound.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  fifty  years  a,i;o  North  Ireland  grew 
most  of  the  Camomile  used,  but  the  fall  in  prices, 
due  to  foreign  competition,  stopped  the  cultivation 
of  it  in  these  parts. — E.  M.  Dill,  Foyle  College, 
Londonderry. 

THE    FATE    OF    DOUGLAS. 

npilERE  is  a  statement  in  The  Garden  (page 
6n8,  issue  December  20,  ryrg)  by  "  Hurstcot" 
that  the  fate  of  Douglas  is  not  known.  On 
July  12,  1834,  he  fell  into  a  pit  trap  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands  in  which  a  wild  bull  had  already  fallen. 
He  was  founel  horribly  mangled  and  quite  dead. 
See  my  book,  "  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the 
British  Isles,"  Vol.  I,  page  8,  or  Loudon's  "  Arbore- 
tum et  Fruticetum,"  Vol.  I,  page  124.       On  page  125 


traveller  to  death.  He  was  there  found  by  some 
natives.  They  went  in  pursuit  of  the  guide, 
who  returneel  with  them,  anel  hael  the  body 
removed  to  the  seashore.  The  English  guide 
saiel  that  about  ten  minutes  to  six  on  the  morning 
of  July  12  Mr.  Douglas  called  at  his  house,  anel 
wished  him  to  point  out  the  road  and  to  accompany 
him  a  short  distance.  Mr.  Douglas  was  then 
alone.  After  breakfast  Edward  Gurncy,  the 
guide,  accompanied  Mr.  Douglas  for  some  distance, 
and  after  elireeting  him  and  warning  him  of  the 
traps,  he  left  Mr.  Douglas.  About  eleven  o'clock 
two  natives  came  and  said  they  had  founel  the 
English  traveller  in  a  bullock  pit.  Edward 
Gurney  ran  there  with  a  gun,  shot  the  bullock, 
and  recovereel  Mr.  Douglas's  boely,  with  chrono- 
meter, compass,  keys,  and  money,  while  at  a  little 
distance  his  dog  and  bundle  were  found.  He 
empioyeel  some  natives  to  carry  the  body  to  the 
shore,  a  distance  of  twenty-seven  miles,  accom- 
panieel  them,  anel  came  thence  to  Hilo.  It  may 
be  noted  that  Mr.  Bean  in  his  work,  "Trees  and 
Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,"  agrees  entirely 
with  the  above  as  to  the  cause  of  Douglas's  death, 
and  the  exact  date  thereof. —  H.   P. 
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The    Preparation    and     Early    Treatment 

of    Pot    Roses 


note  when  most  other  plants  are  dull  and  un- 
attractive. If  a  background,  from  any  point  ot 
view,  of  dark-leaved  conifers,  such  as  Phies  or 
Yews,  can  be  provided,  the  red  colouring  of  the 
stems  is  emphasised   to   the   fullest  extent. 


T 


I  HE  great  value  of  judicious  selection  is 
very  evident  when  attempting  to 
grow  Roses  in  pots.  I  would  limit 
myself  very  much  in  the  matter  of 
varieties,  and  if  wanted  for  early 
work  would  confine  myself  to  such  as  are 
weekly  advertised  in  the  large  market  reports, 
for  if  these  were  not  tried  and  proved 
by  our  large  growers  as  being  the  best  for 
cutting  from,  they  certainly  would  not  grow 
them  in  such  quantities  for  that  express  purpose. 
Roses  are  acceptable  at  any  time  in  the  year, 
but  never  more  so  than  during  the  few  months 
they  are  not  available  outside,  and  we  should  study 
to  get  those  from  under  glass  at  their  most  valuable 
time.  Liberty  and  Richmond  are  two  deep  reds  that 
do  well  for  winter  forcing,  and  generally  come 
better  under  such  culture  than  during  the  hotter 
days  of  summer.  For  a  couple  of  whites  nothing 
can  be  better  than  Niphetos — after  sixty-nine 
years'  service — and  Molly  Sharman-Crawford. 
Bridesmaid  and  Catherine  Mermet  for  pinks, 
with  Sunburst  and  Sunrise  for  deep  coppery  salmons, 
and  Lady  Hillingdon  with  Perle  des  Jardins  for 
pure  yellows,  are  about  all  I  would  venture. 

In  potting  up  Roses  from  the  open  ground  it  is 
not  advisable  to  give  too  large  a  pot.  One  that  the 
partly-trimmed  roots  can  be  got  into  fairly  com- 
fortably should  be  large  enough,  it  being  better  to 
add  more  soil  and  give  a  shift  into  a  larger  pot  as 
the  plants  progress,  when  the  compost  will  be  quite 
fresh  and  of  greater  value  to  the  roots.  Always 
have  the  pots  clean  inside,  and  drain  with  care 
to  get  free  vent  without  the  presence  of  so  much 
material  as  is  too  often  used.  There  is  no  goodness 
in  crocksherds.  Use  very  few  of  these,  and  help 
with  a  few  pieces  of  half-inch  bones  to  complete 
the  drainage.  Rather  large  pieces  of  turf  over 
the  few  crocks  are  a  great  help,  and  far  better  than 
any  of  the  finer  compost  directly  in  contact  with 
them.  Have  nothing  stale  or  unclean  in  the  com- 
post. Keep  it  upon  the  stiff  side,  work  it  well 
among  the  roots,  and  be  sure  to  have  it  firm 
enough.  Endeavour  to  keep  the  jimction  of  Rose 
and  stock  a  little  below  the  surface  soil,  and  do 
not  fill  the  pots  so  full  that  watering  and  any  slight 
future  mulch  are  made  difficult.  Avoid  the  use 
of  coarsely-grown  plants.  It  is  better  to  have  neat, 
well-bottomed  examples  with  a  little  well-ripened 
wood  than  those  of  more  vigorous  appearance. 
It  is  very  essential  that  all  growth  of  pot  plants 
should  be  made  on  established  roots,  and,  so  long  as 
it  is  soimd  throughout,  much  less  of  this  is  needed 
than  many  apparently  thmk.  Then  there  are  plants 
that  were  grafted  and  grown  in  small  pots  from  the 
first.  These  are  as  good  as  any  budded  plants  if 
grafted  low  upon  the  roots  and  potted  deep  enough 
to  encourage  suckers  of  Rose  growth  from  basal  eyes. 
When  potted  from  the  open,  we  make  a  practice 
of  about  half  pruning  the  plants  at  once,  thus 
greatly  reducing  the  root  strain  from  superfluous 
growth  that  would  have  to  be  cut  away  a  little  later. 
Plunge  in  a  pit  or  well-sheltered  border,  and  be 
sure  some  method  of  keeping  away  worms  has  been 
devised.  If  there  is  not  a  good  concrete  bottom, 
place  the  pots  upon  a  layer  of  coal-soot.  Ashes 
and  sand  make  a  good  plunging  material,  and  I 
would  only  plunge  them  a  little  more  than  half- 
way. Let  the  tops  of  the  plants  be  syringed  during 
dry  we.iUier  for  a  time  until  the  wood  plumps 
up  once  more,  and  on  no  account  overwater  at  the 
roots.  .\~  the  days  get  colder,  have  the  lights  on 
at  nigh;.  ;;r  else  bring  th':'  plants  under  cover.  They 
will  not  want  heat    until   eai'h-   in  January,  when 


the  most  forward  batch  may  be  afforded  a  ligiit  and 
airy  temperature  of  50°  to  55°  Fahr.  S'ightly 
raise  the  temperature  when  the  sun  turns,  and 
keep  absolutely  clean  from  the  very  first,  always 
avoiding  any  suspicion  of  draught  from  injudicious 
ventilation.  If  freshly-potted  plants  are  used, 
do  not  afford  any  liquid  mmure  un'il  the  compost 
is  thoroughly  occupied  by  roots.  P.  A. 


A  Beautiful  Shrub  for  the 
Water-Side 

The   charm   of   ornamental   water  in   the   garden 
can  be  greatly  enhanced  or  marred  by  the  proper 


CAMPANULA    VIDALII 

.M.wv  of  us  who  have  delighted  in  the  .Madeira 
Orchis  (O.  foliosa)  must  have  longed  to  establish 
the  beautiful  Campanula  \'idalii,  a  native  of  the 
same  favoured  isle,  and  a  distinct  and  beautiful 
Bellflower.  Some  of  us  have  tried  it  as  a  hardy 
flower,  but,  I  fear,  with  but  indifferent,  or  worse 
than  indifferent,  success,  as  it  has  not  the  endurance 
of  our  climate  possessed  by  its  compatriot  the 
Madeira  Orchis.  This  is  not  di'ficult  to  account 
for.  as  the  Orchis  spends  its  winters  underground, 
whereas  the  Campan\ila  seeks  to  be  evergreen 
and  is  exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  our  harsher 


CAMPANULA     VIDALTI     IX     A    SOUTH     DEVON     GARDEN. 


IT  injudicious  planting  of  shrubs  or  herbaceous 
p'.ants  in  close  proximity  to  it.  During  the  winter 
months  shrubs  naturally  play  the  most  important 
p.irt,  and,  happily,  there  are  a  number  of  kinds 
well  suited  for  the  purpose.  O -.e  of  the  best 
of  these  is  the  Dogwood  k'lown  by  the  rather 
unwiejdiy  name  of  Cornus  alba  sibirica  variegata. 
In  common  with  others  of  its  kind,  this  shrub 
docs  not  need  to  be  planted  si  that  its  roots  are 
actually  in  the  water,  but  rather  on  a  somewhat 
elevated  position  and  one  that  is  close  to  t'jc 
margin  of  the  pond  or  lake.  It  must  also  be 
planted  in  colonies,  so  that  a  good-sized  mass  ot 
it  will  be  present,  ond  thus  provide  a  decided 
feature  in  the  landscape.  All  the  summer  the 
wand-like  shoots  will  be  covered  with  the  silvery 
grey  foliage,  and  when  this  departs  the  deep  red 
colour  of  the  bark  will  be  revealed.  As  this  colour 
is   retained   all    the   winter,   it   strikes   a   cheerful 


climate.  In  a  seaside  garden  the-  writer  has 
managed  to  pull  C.  V'idalii  through  in  the  open 
for  one  winter,  but  the  next  it  departed  this  life, 
leaving  behind  it  a  memory  of  beauty.  It  is. 
however,  not  fit  for  the  open  air  in  our  climate  and 
should,  preferably,  be  gi'own  in  a  slightly  heated 
house,  where  it  is  a  pleasing  plant  well  worth 
its  room.  Potted  in  loam,  leaf-soil  and  a  little 
sand  and  in  a  g-inch  pot  it  should  thrive  well  in 
a  house  from  which  the  frost  is  just  excluded.  It 
may  be  planted  out  in  summer  in  the  border 
and  will  give  in  July  and  August  its  large,  rather 
pendulous  waxy  white  flowers  on  stems  about 
12  inches  or  24  inches  high  above  its  thick,  fleshy 
leaves.  It  can  be  raiseel  from  steels,  sown  under 
glass  in  February  and  March,  and  the  seedlings 
should  bloom  the  following  year  if  they  are 
pricked  off  in  time  and  grown  on.  C.  Vidalii  is  a 
perennial.  S.  .Arnott. 
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Verbascum    olympicum 

THIS  is  one  of  the  grandest  species  of  a 
noble  genus  and  one  of  the  giants  of  its 
race.  It  comes  from  Bithynia  and  grows 
to  a  height  of  anything  up  to  lo  feet, 
with  enormous  branching  spikes  of 
sulphur-coloured  flowers  over  i  inch  in  diametei. 
In  addition  to  its  attractive  wealth  of  flowers  it 
has  handsome  silvery,  woolly  foliage.  The 
leaves  are  broad  and  lanceolate,  forming  a  large 
rosette  rising  a  few^  feet  from  the  gi'ound.  Mulleins 
or  Verbascums  are  such  handsome  plants  that  they 
look  well  in  almost  any  situation.  Their  stately 
form  is  seen  to  advantage  on  the  fringe  of  the  wood- 
land w-here  the  Foxglove  thrives,  or  in  bold  clumps 
mingled  with  tall  Hollyhocks  at  the  back  of  the 
flower  border,  but  the  smaller 
\'erbascums  are  never  so  happy  as 
when  growing  as  self-sown  seedlings 
out  of  the  side  or  from  the  top 
of  a  loose  stone  wall. 

Verbascums  ha\'e  a  happy  way 
of  sowing  themselves  in  all  sorts 
of  odd  places.  Seedlings  will 
grow  out  from  stone  steps  or 
appear  by  the  pathside,  where 
the  spikes  of  bloom  will  later  on 
tower  above  the  surrounding 
vegetation.  Needless  to  say  well 
placed  seedlings  should  always  be 
left,  for  they  invariably  do  bettei 
than  those  transplanted.  V. 
phoeniceum,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  truly  perennial,  has  flowers  of 
w^onderful  colours  ranging  from 
pure  white  through  lavender 
and   mauve  to  deep  purple. 

Again,  some  of  the  newer  hybrid 
Verbascums  are  remarkable  for 
their  rich  colours,  embracing  deep 
coppery  tones,  old  rose  and  rosy 
buff,  while  others  range  from 
crushed  strawberry  to  hues  of 
crimson.  A  little  selection  from 
these  colours  soon  ensures  the  most 
pleasing  effects  that  one  could  hope 
for.  Most  of  the  Verbascums, 
including  the  one  illustrated,  are  of 
biennial  duration,  and  may  be 
raised  from  seed  sown  in  an  open, 
sutmy  position  in  August  or  the 
first  week  in  September,  trans- 
ferring the  seedlings  to  their  flower- 
ing quarters  some  time  in  October. 


flower.  The  only  defect  of  thi.s  fine  plant 
is  that  the  bloom  closes  in  hot  sunshine, 
opening  fully  only  in  early  morning  and  after 
sunset,  or  in  cloudy  weather  or  a  shady  place. 
This  guides  one  to  planting  it  in  cool  shade,  such 
as  just  within  the  edge  of  woodlan^l.  or  in  spaces 


among  shrubs.  As  with  the  other  Mulleins,  they 
are  finest  when  gi-own  from  seed  planted  where  they 
are  to  stand.  If  transplanted,  they  may  make 
good  spikes,  but  the  spikes  are  not  branched  and 
the  whole  plant  lacks  the  splendid  vigour  of  those 
that  are  more  naturally  grown. 


NOTES    ON    BEE-KEEPING 


BEE-KEEPERS  who  are  in  any  doubt 
as  to  whether  their  stocks  have  sufficient 
food  to  carry  them  on  to  April  should 
give  to  each  a  cake  of  candy  placed  over 
the  feed-hole  in  the  quijt.  Do  not  disturb 
the   bees    when    doing    this.        The    upper    quilts 


VERBASCUM 


Verbascum    phlotnoides 

The  great  yellow  spires  of  this 
fine  Mullein  are  among  the  best 
ornaments  of  the  July  garden, 
where  its  clear  yellow  bloom  and  handsome  bearing 
can  never  be  passed  without  admiration.  It  is 
good  in  the  flower  border,  but  best  of  all  in  some 
place  by  itself  where  it  can  be  seen  from  the  tip 
of  its  /foot  stature  down  to  its  base  ;  for  its  fine 
foliage,  increasing  in  size  downwards,  is  a  grand 
basal  setting  for  the  noble  spike  of  bloom.  Some 
2  feet  from  the  top  it  branches  into  lesser  spikes, 
three  to  six,  or  even  more  in  number.  Each  clear 
yellow  flower  is  2  inches  across.  The  five  petals 
which  join  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the 
base  have  their  edges  variously  decorated,  for  while 
some  are  only  slightly  waved,  others  are  blunth- 
toothed  and  so  full  that  they  have  the  appearance 
of  being  richly  frilled. 

The  central  group  of  stamens,  with  large 
yellow  woolly  anthers,  borne  in  deep  orange 
filaments,   adds  to  the    effect    of    the    individual 


PHLOMOIDES,  ONE  OF  THE  BEST  ORNAMEN 
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can  be  lifted  carefully  and  the  candy  placed 
beneath  in  a  few  seconds.  It  is  most  important 
not  to  allow  the  heat  from  the  hive  to  escape, 
so  the  work  is  best  done  on  a  warm,  sunny  day. 
As  breeding  will  now  have  started  in  most  colonies, 
it  is  advisable  to  mix  a  little  pea  flour  with  the 
candy.  This  will  take  the  place  of  the  natural 
pollen,  of  which  there  may  be  a  shortage  in  the 
hive.  Pollen  or  its  equivalent  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  "  worker  "  bees  when  preparing 
food  for  the  larva'. 

This  pea  flour  is  best  mixed  with  the  candy 
during  the  cooling  process.  It  should  be  lightly 
sprinkled  in  while  stirring,  so  that  it  mixes  evenly 
right  through  the  candy,  at  the  rate  of  ilb.  of 
flour  to  izlb.  of  sugar. 

Convenient  receptacles  for  the  candy  are  glass- 
topped  boxes  about  6  inches  square  and  2  inches 


deep.  With  these  it  is  possible  to  see  when  the 
candy  is  consumed  without  letting  any  cold  air 
into  the  hive. 

The  following  is  a  simple  recipe  for  making 
bee  candy  ;  Use  a  clean  enamelled  pan,  in  which 
place  61b.  of  the  best  white  cane  sugar  and  i  pint 
of  hot  water.  Stir  until  the 
sugar  is  all  dissolved  then  add 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  tartaric 
acid.  Place  the  pan  over  a  brisk 
fire  and  stir  continually  until 
the  liquid  boils.  Allow  it  to 
boil  about  four  minutes,  then 
remove  from  the  fire  and  stand 
the  pan  in  another  vessel  con- 
taining cold  water.  When  the 
s\T:up  begins  to  cloud  over  stir 
vigoruu-ily  until  it  begins  to  set ; 
then  pour  immediately  into  the 
prepared  glass-topped  boxes,  or, 
failing  these,  into  saucers  lined 
with  greaseproof  paper.  When 
properly  made  the  candy  should 
be  a  moist,  solid  cake  easily  cut 
into  with  the  finger  nail. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries,  by  arrangement  with  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Sugar 
Supply,  have  been  able  to  secure 
for  registered  bee-keepers  a  ration 
of  61b.  of  sugar  per  stock  for 
the  period  January  to  May  of 
this  year.  Bee-keepers  already 
registered  for  the  autumn  ration 
will  not  have  to  re-register. 
They  should  apply  direct  to 
their  local  Food  Office,  where  the 
autumn  feeding  certificates  will  be 
referred  to  and  sugar  vouchers  will 
then  be  issued  to  them  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  stocks  certified. 
Iniportant  work  in  the  apiary 
at  the  present  time  is  to  make 
sure  that  all  hive  roofs  are  water- 
tight. Many  a  stock  has  been 
lost  during  the  winter  through  a 
leaky  roof. 

The  order  for  the  new  hives  and 
appliances  should  be  sent  off  at 
once.  There  is  likely  to  be  a  great 
demand  this  spring  for  all  bee- 
keeping appliances,  and  unless  the  manufacturers 
receive  their  orders  early  it  may  not  be  possible 
to  send  ofl:  the  necessary  hives  or  other  articles 
in  time  for  the  prospective  swarms  and  nuclei. 

The  present  time  can  be  profitably  spent  in 
fitting  up  frames  and  getting  all  appliances  ready 
in  advance  of  the  busy  season.  Nothing  is  more 
annoying  than  to  be  obliged  to  prepare  frames  in 
a  hurry  while  the  bees  are  waiting  for  them. 
In  bee-keeping,  even  more  so  than  in  gardening 
perhaps,  it  is  most  important  to  do  things  at  the 
right  time.  A  few  days'  delay  in  performing 
some  work  may  make  the  whole  difference  between 
profit  and  loss  in  an  apiary. 

Before  commencing  bee-keeping  read  carefully 
some  standard  work  on  the  subject,  such  as  the 
"  British  Bee-Keeper's  Guide  Book." 

Birdwood.  Wells,  Somerset.     L.  Bigg-Wither. 
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HENRY      NICHOLSON      ELLACOMBE 

A    BOOK    ON    THl':    VENERABLE    CANON    AND    HIS    FAMOUS    GARDEN. 


THE  thanks  of  all  who  delight  in  a  garden 
are  due  to  Captain  Hill  and  his  collab- 
orators for  this  memoir  of  one  who, 
to  use  the  opening  words  of  the  preface, 
was  able  "  to  exert  on  gardening  in  this 
country  an  influence  so  wide  and  so  beneficent." 
This  influence  will  surely  still  be  felt  wherever 
the  book*  is  read,  for  thevery  spirit  of  the  man 
breathes  from  every  page.  This  is  the  result  of 
the  clever  interweaving  by  one  who  knew  him 
well,  of  so  many  of  his  sayings  as  well  as  his  written 
words,  collected  or  remembered 
by  a  large  number  of  his  friends. 
Readers  who  knew  the  Canon 
and  the  delightful  home  life  of 
Bitton  Vicarage  will  feel  them- 
selves there  once  more,  and 
frequently  recall  the  very  tone 
of  his  voice,  and  his  rapid  but 
forceful  utterance.  The  short 
terse  sentences  he  habitually 
used  easily  fixed  themselves  in 
the  memories  of  his  hearers.  So 
here  we  have  the  very  words  of 
our  old  friend,  so  well  preserved 
in  their  original  and  characteristic 
form  that  they  are  as  easily 
recognised  as  genuine  as  the 
distinctive  crystals  of  many 
minerals. 

Like    some    clever     draughts- 
men,   the    Canon    had'  acquired 
the    art    of    eliminating    all  but 
the      most     essential     outlines ; 
and    there    was    a    crispness,    a 
clear    black    and     white     effect 
about  his  sentences.       But    how- 
much     he     could     make     them 
convey.     Think   of   the   delicate 
hint   of  flattery,    in    the   opening 
to  a  garden  stroll,   or   a  chat  in 
the  library,  in  the  words,  "  Now 
then,     I     want      to     pick    your 
brains."      How  often  they  were 
the  prelude  to  the  statement  of 
a    problem    that    had    been     in- 
teresting   him    lately.       Perhaps 
he    had    worked    it    out    to    his 
own   satisfaction,   but.  he   would 
allow   his   guest   the  pleasure  of 
solving  it  again  with  him,  guided 
along    by  his    hints,    to   the  true 
conclusion.       What     a    pleasant 
and     gracious    w^ay    it    was    of 
imparting  knowledge,  of  feeding 
brains  rather  than  picking  them. 
On  page  178  we  find  a  letter  to 
Sir    David    Prain     commencing. 
"  Your      visit     was     one     immense     pleasure    to 
me,    and    did  me   a  lot   of   good.      Please   repeat 
it."       To    many    this    will    recall     the     parting 
words,  in  the  wide,  beautiful  old  porch  in  earlier 
years,  by  the  library  door  latterly  :    "  Good-bye, 
thank  you  for  coming.     You  have  done  me  a  lot 
of   good.     Come    again   soon.     It   is   a   charitable 
action  to  visit  the  aged  and  lonely."     Thus  cutting 
short  all  one's  own  expressions  of  thanks,  which, 
if  persisted  in.   provoked  the  remark,   "  You  will 
miss  your  train."     But  the  twinkle  in  those  kindly 
eyes,   as  he  said  it,   would  repay  the  missing  of 
every  train  if  one  might  see  it  once  again.     How 
good  it  was  to  recall  on  the  journey  the  evident 

•  "  Henry  Nicholson  Ellacombe :  A  Memoir."  Edited 
by  -\rtlmr  W.  Hdl.  Published  by  COUNTRY  Like,  Ltd  , 
20, Tavistock  Stieet,  London,  W.C.2.     Price  10s.  6d.  net. 


sincerity  of  that  "  Come  again,  you  have  done  me 
good." 

It  is  not  easy  to  put  oneself  in  the  place  of 
those  who  have  no  remembrance  of  his  personal 
charm,  but  they  cannot  read  many  of  these  pages 
without  being  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
Canon  possessed  a  singular  gift  for  discerning, 
pursuing  and  enjoying  all  that  is  best  and  most 
beautiful  in  life.  No  better  gift  can  be  theirs 
than   to  learn   to  go   and   do  likewise. 

Canon   Ellacombe    and   his  father    before    him. 
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had  the  eye  of  the  true  collector  and  critic. 
They  could  see  in  a  moment  what  was  most 
worthy,  and  made  for  it.  A  friend  who  met 
him  in  his  garden  said  to  mc,  "  He  reminds 
me  of  a  Humming-bird  Hawk  Moth  in  the 
way  he  darts  from  one  good  plant  to  another, 
passing  over  ordinary  things." 

So  in  his  own  garden  one  was  constantly  finding 
he  grew  a  superior  form  of  many  a  well  known 
plant.  He  had  "  found  it  somewhere,"  he  would 
explain,  and  the  worse  form  had  to  go  to  make 
room  for  it.  Again  with  his  books,  he  was  con- 
stantly weeding  his  shelves,  and  would  revel  in 
being  able  to  send  up  a  good  load  to  fill  a  few 
pages  in  a  sale  list  at  Sotheby's,  and  thus  make 
room  for  choicer  or  more  useful  ones.  The 
vicarage    was    a    perfect    museum    of    beautiful 


specimens  of  old  glass,  china  and  furniture,  many, 
of  course,  inherited  ;  but  others,  as  he  delighted 
to  tell  one,  picked  up  before  the  days  of  high 
prices  for  a  mere  song.  He  enjoyed  teasing  me 
by  producing  Pamplin's  price  list  of  botanical 
books.  It  was  so  old  that  shillings  would  have 
then  purchased  what  pounds  fail  to  acquire  now. 
.Many  of  the  best  of  those  bargains  were  still  on 
his  shelves.  I  recall  a  morning  when  the  bell 
rang  many  times  and  one  after  another  came 
to  pick  his  brains.  None  went  away  imsatisfied. 
I  have  forgotten  the  needs  of  some,  but  recollect 
a  neighbour  asking  his  advice  about  sinking  a 
well.  For  answer  he  reached  down  a  book  in 
which  he,  or  his  father,  had  recorded  the  mider- 
lying  strata  of  much  of  the  parish,  and  so  the  needed 
facts  were  to  hand.  Another 
wished  to  buy  an  organ  for  a 
church.  A  builder's  price  list 
was  found  at  once,  and  the  type 
of  organ  best  suited  for  the 
purpose  was  pointed  out.  If 
the  Canon  could  not  answer  a 
question  from  memory  he  could 
almost  always  put  his  hand  on 
the  information  required,  on  some 
shelf  of  that  well  chosen  library. 
I  recall  his  saying,  "  True 
knowledge  is  not  only  to  re- 
member what  you  know,  but 
also  to  know  where  to  find  out 
what  you  do  not  know."  Little 
wonder  was  it  so  many  sought  to 
Canon  Ellacombe  for  his  wisdom, 
or,  again,  that  a  most  instructive 
and  interesting  book  has  resulted 
from  the  piecing  together  of 
these  memoirs  of  a  modern 
Solomon. 

The  first  chapter  gives  an 
.ic.count  of  the  Ellacombe 
family,  and  especially  of  the 
Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacombe,  the 
Canon's  father,  the  great  autho- 
rity of  his  day  on  church  bells. 
He  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
wonderful  collection  of  plants 
while  he  was  Vicar  of  Bitton, 
and  as  the  list  made  in  1830, 
which  is  given  as  an  appendix, 
shows,  it  was  a  rich  inheritance 
for  his  son  when  he  succeeded 
him. 

He  told  me  that  at  first  he  was 
in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  should 
keep  up  the  collection,  and 
rather  thought  of  dispersing 
it.  However,  his  father  made  him 
promise  that  he  would  not  disturb 
any  plant  until  he  had  been 
vicar  for  a  year.  During  that 
period  many  came  to  see  the  gar- 
den, and  their  enthusiasm  and 
plants  so  fired  the  young  vicar 
year  was  out  he  had  begun  to 
add  to  the  collection.  We  may  well  echo  his 
frequent  words,  "  Deo  gratias,"  when  we  recall 
what  pleasure  that  collection  has  given  to  most 
of  the  good  gardeners  of  England  for  the  last 
fifty  years. 

Miss  Willmott  has  contributed  two  excellent 
chapters  ;  one  on  the  musician  Pearsall  and  his 
connection  with  the  EUacombes.  The  other, 
headed  "  Canon  Ellacombe  and  his  Plants," 
brings  the  man  and  the  garden  vividly  before  the 
reader. 

Chapter  V.,  "  The  Canon's  Books  and  Papers," 
contains  much  information  as  to  his  literary 
activities,  contributed  by  Mr.  Lathbury  and  Sir 
.Arthur   Hort.     At  the  end  of  the  book  five  of  his 
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papers,  on  such  widely  difftring  subjects  as  Field 
Xaincs,  Roses,  House  Mottoes  ard  Church  Restora- 
tion, are  printed  in  full. 

Chapter  VI.  is  by  Wr.  Bean,  entitled  "  The 
Bitton  Garden,"  and  is  a  singulariy  delightful 
one,  for  not  only  did  its  compiler  know  the  garden 
well,  but  he  has  incorporated  in  it  portions  of 
letters  from  others  who  knew  and  lovxd  it.  It 
carries  us  into  the  library  as  well  as  the  garden, 
and  all  the  time  the  Canon  himself  is  the  leading 
note.  Thus  ;  "  Like  most  people  well  advanced 
in  years  he  had  a  love  of  jokes  that  had  become 
mellow  with  age.  For  instancr,  one  rarely  went 
past  his  fine  plant  of  Citrus  trifoliata  (which 
flowers  regularly  and  often  ripens  its  fruit  at 
Bitton)  without  being  informed  of  his  standing 
offer  to  village  maidens  and  marriageable  ladies, 
that  if  they  would  only  find  the  husbands  he 
would  supply  the  orange  blossom." 

"His  vigoiu-  and  his  interest  in  new  thinf.s 
were  amazing  for  a  man  ovvr  ninety  ...  in 
September,  1915,  about  five  months  before  he 
died  ...  he  discussed  how  to  get  and  plant 
new  trees  and  slirubs  which  could  scarcely  be 
expected  to  give  much  return  before  he  had 
reached  his  hundxedth  birthday.  All  which  goes 
to  show  how  blessed  is  the  old  man  whose  hobby 
is  gardening  !  " 

The  chapter  on  Canon  EUacombe  and  Kew  is 
a  perfect  treasury  of  interesting  letters,  and  the 
ninth,  and  last,  "  The  Canon's  Last  Years,"  brings 
us  nearer  to  the  benign  great-hearted  side  of  liis 
character  than  any.  It  is  not  often  that  one  in 
his  ninetieth  year  forms  so  warm  and  happy  a 
fricndsliip  as  that  recorded  in  letters  and  reminis- 
cences between  the  Canon  and  the  editor  of  this 
book. 

I  often  heard  froiii  the  elder  man  of  the  pleasiuT 
he  derived  from  it,  and  he  used  it  as  an  illustration 
to  renew  his  advice,  "  Make  new  friends  as  yon 
grow  older.  I  should  be  lacking  in  friends  at  my 
great  age  had  I  not  done  so." 

This  book  is  a  proof  that  the  younger  one,  to 
use  his  own  words,  found  that  "to  have  belonged 
to  that  band  who  regarded  the  Canon  as  friend 
and  mentor  has  been  one  of  the  happiest  experiences 
of  manv  lives."  E.  A.   Bowles. 


I  H.AVE  begged  for  a  little  space  in  the  pages 
of  The  Garden  when  the  review  of  Captain 
Hill's  capital  book  appears,  in  order  that 
I  may  tell  readers  one  or  two  things  that 
ran  through  my  head  as  I  read  the  cleverly 
put  together  picture  of  the  venerable  Canon. 

I  never  saw  the  grand  old  man  in  real  life.  Up 
to  the  time  I  bought  and  read  this  book  I  had 
seen  him,  as  it  were,  through  a  glass  darkly,  but 
now  I  seem  to  see  him  face  to  face.  Nay.  more, 
I  almost  taste  the  Stilton  and  port  whereby  he 
beguiled  the  hesitating — not  to  mention  the 
dressed  crab  wherewith  he  on  one  occasion  at 
least  fed  the  very  lucky  Bartholmew  (page  103). 
half  hoping — well,  perhaps  hardly  that — only 
wondering  if  its  assimilation  would  be  at  all 
disturbing  !  He  was  an  old  quiz  if  ever  there 
was  one. 

Literally,  Bitton  Vicarage  must  have  been  a 
regular  gareleners'  feast.  Indoors  and  outdoors  it 
was  just  the  same,  and  so  inviting  that  I  feel  per- 
fectly certain  that  if  the  archflorist  (as  I  have  been 
called)  were  to  have  gone  there  on  a  visit,  he 
would  have  been  received  with  open  arms,  although 
his  ways  of  gardening  are  not  the  ways  of  the 
Canon,  for  his  mind  and  feelings  were  so  truly 
catholic  that  he  might  have  been  the  incarnate 
spirit  of  Kipling's  famous  poem  in  which  we 
read  these  lines,  which  henceforth  I  will  always 
associate  with  EUacombe,  but  with  an  intensified 
meaning  : 


"  The  Glory  of  the  Garden  glorifieth  everyone." 
I  feel  sure  he  would  have  said  "  Amen  "  to  that 
\-ery  excellent  bit  of  fooling,  a  la  "  The  Glory  of 
the  Garden,"  which  appeared  in  the  Manclicstcr 
(hicrdiaii  in  the  strenuous  days  of  July,  1018, 
and  which  I  cannot  help  quoting  now  I  have  come 
upon  them  tucked  away  in  my  "  School  History 
of  Englantl  "  : 

"  \ou  must   dispossess  your  heael  of   the   fallacy 
that  bread  is  not  man's  only  stay  ; 
Know  a  plant  that  isn't  eaten  is  unqualified  to 

sweeten  or  beautify  the  day  ; 
That  a  lily  or  a  pansy's  not  so  exquisite  a  fancy 

as  leeks  and  cabbages  ; 
That  the  Solomon  of  story  never  once  in  all  his 
glory  was  arrayed  like  one  of  these. 
And  everyone  will  say 
As  you  make  your  garden  pay, 
'  If  young  Jones  here  has  designed  his  plot  in 

the  elegant  style  we  see, 
Wh\',    what    a   very   veritable    Inigo    Jones    this 
young  man  Jones  must  be  ! '  " 

The  Canon's  love  for  his  rivulets  and  islands 
of  Anemone  blanda,  and  his  almost  selfish  pride 
in     ."Anemone    blanda    flore-pleno    ("  '  X.     ^'.     '/..' 


him  as  nicely  as  he  could  lliat  it  was  long  past 
church  time  ! 

The  Canon's  mccca  was  I'iora  (pages  224 — 237) 
or  some  similar  spot.  Mine  is  Holland.  It  is 
strange  how  Holland  has  caught  on  with  the  man 
and  the  woman  in  the  street  as  the  home  of  flowers. 
Only  two  days  ago  a  lady  asked  me  to  be  a  sort 
of  Cook's  conductor  to  herself  and  a  friend  when 
next  I  went  there !  One  of  the  things  that  I 
feel  proud  of  is  that  I  actually  did  act  in  that 
capacity  to  the  late  Mr.  Gumbleton  and  Mr.  E.  A. 
Bowles  on  their  first  visit  there,  and  I  am  sure 
if  the  latter  gentleman  would  think  back  and  then 
put  pencil  to  paper  he  could  produce  a  picture* 
every  bit  as  funny  as  those  of  the  eight  stages  of 
■'  .Anne."  A  full-up  motor  car,  "  E.  A.  B."  and 
"  J.  J."  and  others  comfortably  seated  inside, 
and  "  W.  E.  G.,"  in  a  shiny  black  frock  coat  and 
a  semi-immaculate  topper,  riding  in  a  rather 
precarious  manner  on  the  step  ! 

On  page  138  the  Canon's  way  of  dealing  w'ith 
a  certain  class  of  visitor  does  so  remind  me  of 
dear  old  Mr.  WoUey-Dod  of  Edge  (page  154). 
"  Oh,  Canon  EUacombe,  what  do  you  do  to  have 
all  these  beautiful  flowers  ?  "  "  Well,  Madam, 
I  plant  'em."     I  was  once  going  round  the  Edge 
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advises  me  to  give  it  to  nobody,  but  to  keep  it 
as  a  speciality  of  Bitton  \'icarage.  What  do 
you  say  ?  That  is  not  exactly  my  line.")  some- 
how would  have  "  found  "  me — if  the  dressed  crab 
had  not.  and  had  I  been  one  to  whom  a  personally 
conducted  tour  was  vouchsafed,  there  would  have 
been  much  real  sympathy  between  us,  for  even  a 
Reginald  Farrer  is  tarred  just  a  wee  bit  with  the 
florist's  brush,  and  perhaps  even  a  Cdenny  and 
a  Horner  had,  just  as  an  archflorist  certainly 
has,  a  few  stray  marks  or  splashes  of  Nature's — 
or  should  I  say  the  collector's  ? — brush  upon  him. 
Did  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  and  Canon  EUacombe 
ever  meet  ?  Each  of  them  facile  priiiceps  in  his 
own  line.  Did  the  Canon  ever  have  to  be  fetched 
out  of  his  garden  into  church,  as  in  contemplative 
satisfaction  he  was  lost  in  admiration  at  a 
blooming  of  some  new  and  rare  beauty  in  that 
wonderful  border  beneath  that  famous  long, 
high  wall  ?  even  as  one  Sunday  morning  the 
heated  pursuit  of  an  interloping  bee  in  the  glass- 
house where  his  precious  Auriculas  were  in  full 
bloom  maele  the  great  florist  forgetful  of  everything 
else  but  his  determination  to  end  its  unwelcome 
activities,  and  the  sexton  had  to  come  and  remind 


garden  with  Mr.  Dod.  antl  a  similar  sort  of  visitor 
joined  us — he  had  been  talking  about  some 
diflerent  varieties  of  named  garden  Larkspurs, 
which  happened  to  be  at  their  best.  "  What  is 
that  called.  Mr.  Dod  ?  "  "  Oh  !  a  Larkspur." 
"And  that?"  "  Another  Larkspur."  "But  have 
they  no  names  ?  "  "  They  are  all  called  Lark- 
spurs." Trying  visitors  are  the  price  all  gardens 
have  to  pay  for  their  fame.     None  escape. 

The  gastronomic  feat  described  by  Captain  Hill 
on  page  ro4 — dressed  crab,  apricot  brandy  and 
port  for  dinner,  followed  by  breakfast  the  next 
morning  on  more  dressed  crab  and  then  sausage — 
reminds  me  of  the  luncheon  at  the  Great  Inter- 
national Exhibition  at  Chelsea,  when  I  saw.  for 
we  were  at  the  same  table,  my  ancient  friend 
Mr.  G.  H.  van  Waveren,  then  well  past  his  eightieth 
lap,  eat  such  a  meal  of  lobster  salad,  rich  sauces, 
trifle,  cream  and  champagne  that  I  am  forced 
to  relegate  the  Bitton  display  to  a  second  place. 

On  page  208  reference  is  made  to  the  contents 
of  the  vicarage  garden  in  his  father's  time — 
c.  1830.  It  was  the  time  that  the  Scotch  Rose 
(Rosa  spinosissima)  was  in  fashion,  and  it  is  inter- 
esting  to   note   "  what   a   many "    varieties   were 
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then  in  cultivatiou.  Oh  !  that  they  would  once 
more  become  fashionable,  but  then,  as  Mr.  Sam 
MacGredy  would  say.  they  are  not  **very  perpetual." 
and  modem  taste  or  leaning  seems  to  ha\'c  no  use 
for  anything  else. 

On  page  115,  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter 
on  "  The  Canon's  Books  and  Papers."  reference 
is  made  to  the  genesis  of  his  two  well  known 
books,  "  In  a  Gloucestershire  Garden  "  and  "'  In 
m\-  Vicarage  Garden  and  Elsewhere."  They  were 
originally  papers  in  the  Guardian.  So,  too,  one 
of  the  very  first  of  a  similar  type  of  garden  book. 
■'  -\  Year  in  a  Lancashire  Garden,"  by  Henry 
A.  Bright,  began  its  life  as  occasional  articles 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  1S74.  I  am — 
we  all  are — deeply  thankful  that  the  writers 
had  the  sense-  to  rescue  what  they  had  wTitten 
from  the  wilds  of  the  innmuerable  pages  of 
weekly  papers. 

Lastly — and  yet  far  from  lastly,  did  I  not  fear 
the  blue  pencil  and  waste-paper  basket  of  the 
Editor — there  is  the  quest  of  Guillemeau,  in  1800, 
for  a  blue  Rose,  about  which,  like  the  Mediaeval 
Cardinal  who  sought  the  Barnacle  Goose,  he 
remarked.  "  N'est  pas  tres-commun "  and  "  ne 
jamais  vu "  (page  304)  ;  and  the  delightful 
polyantha  from  America  which  blooms  within 
three  months  from  the  time  of  the  sowing  of  its 
seed,  which  I  fancy  can  be  none  other  but  my 
old  friends  "  The  Fairy  Roses,"  catalogued  and 
sold  for  many  years  past  by  Thompson  and  Morgan 
of  Ipswich. 

I  propose  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Captain 
Hill  for  giving  the  garden  world  such  a  life-like 
picture  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  its  sons — Henry- 
Nicholson  Ellacombe.  Joseph  Jacob. 


The    Principles    and    Prospect    of    British 

Forestry.— XI 

By    sir     HERBERT     MAXWELL,     BART.,     F.R.S.,     V.M.H. 


THROUGHOUT  the  nineteenth  cntury 
no  coniferous  tree  fulfilled  a  greater 
part  in  British  forestry  than  the  Euro- 
pean larch  (Larix  europaja).  None  other 
produces  limber  of  the  same  durability 
and  strength;  none,  whether  coniferous  or  hard 
wood,  commands  such  a  ready  sale  in  the  home 
market,  and  none  took  more  kindly  to  British 
conditions  and  tlirove  more  \'igorously — for  a 
time.  For  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  or 
thereabouts,  larch  was  more  universally  planted  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Britain  than  any  other 
conifer  ;  but  before  the  end  of  last  century  the 
dread  disease  known  among  foresters  as  larch 
canker  made  its  appearance  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  has  now  extended  its  ravages 
so  generally,  at  least  in  lowland  districts,  as  to 
cause  many  landowners  who  bestow  intelligent 
care  on  their  woods  to  discontinue  the  use  of 
European  larch  altogether.  In  some  parts  of 
the  Scottish  Highlands  the  disease  has  not  yet 
gained  a  footing  to  any  serious  extent  ;  but 
elsewhere  it  is  the  most  distressing  feature  of 
British  forestry  that  this  invaluable  tree  may  no 
longer  be  planted  with  any  fair  chance  of  success. 
The  agent  in  the  mischief  is  a  fungus,  formerly 
called  Peziza  Wilkommii,  but  in  modern  classifi- 
cation Dasiscypha  calycina.  It  usually  makes  its 
appearancs  on  trees  between  ten  and  twenty  years 


planted.  Its  fatal  prevalence  has  b;en  attributed 
to  many  different  causes — such  as  ill-selected 
seed,  badly  drained  land,  drying  of  the  roots  of 
young  plants  in  transport  from  the  ntu-sery  ; 
but  whereas  none  of  these  conditions  is  more 
likely  to  occur  at  the  present  time  than  a  hundred 
years  ago,  I  need  not  waste  spac;  by  explaining 
why  none  of  them  meets  the  case.  This  much 
is  certain,  that  the  fungus  is  no  new  organism, 
nor  has  it  been  introduced,  like  the  \'ine  Phylloxera, 
from  America ;  for  it  has  been  identified  on 
larches  growing  in  natural  Swiss  forests,  without, 
however,  causing  the  grievous  sores — the  canker 
which  deforms  the  bole  and  often  kills  the  tree 
in  this  country.  I  have  found  Dasiscypha  on 
both  Scots  and  Corsican  pines  in  my  own  woods  ; 
but  the  trees  being  in  vigorous  life,  no  harm  result? 
from  its  presence.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
experience  how  parasitical  organisms,  whether 
fungoid  or  animal,  multiply  on  weakly  animal'- 
and  plants  ;  whence  it  appears  that  somethini; 
has  adversely  affected  the  constitution  of  the 
Eiuropean  larch  in  Great  Britain,  rendering  it 
incapable  of  resisting  the  ravages  of  a  parasite, 
whereof  it  is  the  natiural  host.  To  those  wh5  feel 
justified  in  continuing  to  plant  this  tree  I  shall 
ofi'er  but  one  piece  of  counsel,  namely,  not  to  plant 
it  in  mixtiu"e  with  Norway  Sprues,  as  has  been 
too  commonly  done  in  the  past  ;    for  the  spruce 
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Inusc  (Chermcs)  interchanges  generations  witli 
the  lai-oli  lijusc,  and  the  lesions  made  by  Chermcs 
afford  a  nidus  for  Dasiscypha.  The  best  and 
safist  comrades  for  larch  are  Corsican  and  Scots 
pine  among  conifers;  beech,  oak  and  asli  among 
liardwood  trees. 

Fortimatcly   we   owe   to   Mr.   J.   G.   Witch   the 
inlroduc;ion  in  1861  of  the  Japanese  larch  (Larix 
leptok  pis),  which  bids  fair  to  supplant  the  European 
species   in    our    woodlands;     for,    if   not    entirely 
immune   from   the   presence   of   Dasiscypha,   it    is 
of  such  vigorous  constitution  as  to  bear  it   witli 
imptniily.     I  am  well  aware  that   the  conirdenc: 
1  feel  in  this  tree  is  not  shared  by  all  foresters. 
Sucli    competent    judges    as    Mr.    Elwes    and    Dr, 
.Mayr     liave    expressed    themselves    'as    doubtful 
wliether  the  Japanese  larch  will  prove  a  profitable 
tree  to  plant  "  tmder  ordinary  conditions  " 
(Elwes    and    Henry,    page    387).      In     a 
country    such    as    ours,    with    so    many 
different   qualities  of  soil  and  degrees  of 
exposiu-e,   it  may   be  difficult    to    define 
what  are    "  ordinary    conditions  "  ;     but 
it    is    possible     to    point    to    very    large 
numbers  of   places  where   this  larch  has 
been  extensively   planted   and  remains  a 
picture     of     health     and     beauty.       Of 
course,     the     tree    has    not     been     long 
enough    in    cultivation    in    this    country 
to  judge  whether  the  prediction  of  some 
writers    may    hs  fulfilled,   namely,    that 
although  it   grows  much  faster  in  youth 
than    the    European    larch,    it    will    be 
overtaken   and   passed    by    that    species 
after  twenty  years.     Even  if  that  be  so, 
a    tree    that    produces  excellent  pitwood 
in  ten  or  twelve    years    cannot    be    con- 
demned as  unprofitable.    The' oldest  trees 
I  have  seen  in  this  country  were  planted 
in  1 888  at  Blair  Drummond  in  Perthshire 
in    equal   mixture    with  European  larch. 
When    I    visited   this   wood   a  few  years 
ago,  the  Japanese  larch  were  upwards  of 
40  feet  high  and  perfectly  healthy,   while 
every    European    larch    had    been  cut    out 
suffering  from   canker.  Here   we   delayed 
a    trial    with    Japanese    larch    till    1903. 
Having  then   to  plant  seven  acres  of  very 
old  and  tough  pasture,   we   filled   six   of 
them  with  a  mixture  of   European  larch, 
Sco'.s  pine,  ash  and  Thuya  plicata,  reserv- 
ing   an  acre  for  Japanese  larch    planted 
pure.      These    now,    sixteen    years    from 
planting,    average    35    feet     in      height, 
average    girth    at    4^    feet,    I7i    inches. 
There  is  no  sign  of  disease  among  them  ; 
but  in  the  mixed  plantation,   not  half  a 
dozen    Eiu^opean   larch   remain,    the   rest 
either  having  died  of  canker  or  been  cut 
out    as    badly    affected.     E.xperience,    so         || 
far    as    it    goes,   leads   to   the   conclusion 
that    this    tree,    owing    to  its  extremely 
rapid      growth    when      young     and     its 
tendency    to    throw    out    strong    lateral 
branches,  is  not  suitable  for  mixed  planting,   but 
should  be  set  for  pure  forest  at  4  feet  apart.     It 
requires  well  drained  land,  but  agrees  well  wi.li  a 
moist  climate.     I  am  informed  that  in  certain  dry 
soils  of  the  East  Coast  it  has  not  proved  a  succ  ss. 

The  loftiest  of  the  genus  is  the  Western  larch 
(Larix  occidentalis),  which,  in  British  Columbia 
and  Oregon,  grows  to  a  height  of  200  feet.  Much 
difficulty  attends  the  collection  of  seed  of  this 
splendid  tree,  for,  unlike  the  European  larch, 
it  sheds  it  before  the  cones  fall.  My  own  experience' 
of  the  western  larch  has  not  been  encouraging. 
In  igo6  I  received  a  dozen  seedlings  from  Mr. 
Elwes.  These  were  planted  in  deep  soil  containing 
some  peat  and  have  grown  fairly  well,  one  measur- 
ing  32   feet    high   by    16   inches  round   the   bole. 


But  they  do  not  show  the  close  columnar  habit 
which  distinguishes  the  ancestral  trees  in  the 
forests  of  Montana  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have 
tlii"own  out  wide  and  rather  irregular  branches. 
Dr.  Henry  went  out  to  Montana  to  collect  seed 
in  1906,  from  some  of  which  we  raised  here  as 
tine  and  well  rooted  plants  as  I  ever  saw.  With 
these  we  pure  planted  foiu:  acres  recently  cleared 
of  hardwood,  as  favoiurable  a  position  as  could 
b?,  facing  north  and  sheltered  by  old  wood  from 
south  and  west  winds.  The  plantation  has  proved 
a  complete  failure,  most  of  the  trees  having  died, 
and  none  having  made  satisfactory  growth. 
Whether  this  is  the  result  of  inferior  seed 
or  whether,  as  Dr.  Henry  suggests,  the  rank 
growth  of  grass  has  been  too  much  for  the 
youig     trees,     I    know    not  ;     anyhow,     I     have 


SYRINGA    WILSONir 

Tins  is  a  ciiarining,  free-growing  Lilac,  introduced 
in  1908  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson  when  collecting  in 
China  on  behalf  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  It  is 
No.  i,2  73W  and  was  found  on  the  mountains 
near  Tachien-lu  in  Western  Szechuan.  Syringa 
Wilsonii  is  a  vigorous-growing  species,  8  feet  to 
15  feet  or  more  in  height,  and  proportionately 
spreading  in  diameter.  As  a  lawn  specimen,  this 
Lilac  is  notably  attractive  and  free  flowering. 
A  pale  lilac  pink,  tlie  flowers  are  daintily  fragrant, 
tliough  not  so  powerfully  scented  as  the  common 
white  Lilac.  The  flowering  season  is  early  June. 
Its  value  as  a  town  slirub  was  abundantly  demon- 
strated during  the  summer  of  igig,  a  specimen 
growing  and  flowering  freely  in  a  CamberwcU 
villa  front  garden.  Seeds  ripen  in 
this  country,  and  cuttings  made  of  young 
growing  shoots  root  readily  in  a  green- 
house propagating  frame  during  July 
and  August. 


AN    ATTRACTIVE    AND    FREE-FLOWERING     LILAC 
(SYRINGA     wilsonii).  ( 

desisted   from    further     attempts     to     grow     the 
western  larch. 

A  hybrid  raised  at  Dunkeld  between  the 
Eiu'opean  and  Japanese  larches  is  reported  as 
being  more  vigorous  than  either  species,  but  has 
not  yet  found  its  way  into  the  market. 


Cuttings. — Cuttings  of  various  slrrubs  may  yet 
be  taken  and  inserted  diuring  open  weather. 
Usually  a  border  having  a  northern  exposure  is 
the  best  site  for  the  cutting  bed.  If  the  soil  be  of 
a  retentive  nature,  some  sharp  sand  or  sandy 
light  soil  should  be  put  down  for  the  base  of  the 
cuttings  to  rest  on.  Make  very  firm  by  treading 
well  after  the  cuttings  are  inserted. 


A  NEW  IRIS 
CLASSIFICATION 

THERE    will    be    a    considerable 
diversity    of    opinion    as   to   the 
wisdom    of  adopting  the  sugges- 
tions   of    Mr.    A.    J.    Bliss   (Tin-: 
Garden,     December    20,     1919 
page   602).       Primarily  this  will   be   due 
to   the    fact  that  those  suggestions  hark 
bac  k    to    the    very    condition  of    affairs 
that  the  new  classification  was   designed 
to    obviate.      I    am    quite  sure  that  Mr. 
Bliss  would  be    the  first  to   admit    that 
the  bearded  Irises  of   to-day  are  so  inex- 
tricably  mixed   in    their    characteristics, 
that    he    would    be    a    bold    man    who 
attempted    at    sight  to   classify  many   of 
them  according  to  their  ancestral  species. 
His  own  glorious  hybrids   have  emanated 
from  so  much  crossing  and  intercrossing 
that    it    is     rare     to   find   one.  of    them 
capable    of   being  positively  described  as 
belonging   to  any  particular  section  in  all 
its  characteristics.    The  older  classification 
meant  something  more  than  mere  colour 
Uvision.       Briefly,    the    history    of    the 
development  of  the  bearded  Irises  is  this  : 
The  origin  was,  of  course,  in  the  species. 
A  few  hybrids  produced  intermediate  and 
distinct  characteristics,  and  seedlings  from 
them  a  class  resembling  the  parent ;  hence 
new    sections    were    formed  and  named 
"  variegata."     Subsequently  these  descen- 
dants were  again  crossed  with  the  result 
that  plicatas,  neglectas,  squalens,  palUdas 
and  the  whole  crowd  got    into  such  con- 
fusion that  the  legs  of  one  now  bears  the 
head  of   another.      Others    that    used  to 
bear  their  heads  on  sturdy,  erect  bodies  without 
limbs,    now    throw   out   flexuose   branching  arms, 
candalabra     form.     Moreover,     there     are     many 
that  are  so  dilficult  to  fix  by  their  resemblance  to 
any  known  and  recognised  section  that  they  would 
have  to  fall  into  a  new  section  altogether.     This 
would  involve  inventing  new  names  to  the  sections, 
and   the  old  and  bad  method  of  calling  a  thing 
what  it  was  not  would  be  inevitable. 

Obviously,  classifications  of  this  description 
are  for  the  use  of  the  garden-loving  public.  Here 
and  there  among  them  are  men  and  women  who 
are  so  well  versed  in  the  subject  that  they  like  to 
know  that  an  Iris  is  a  "  pallida  "  or  a  "  variegata." 
The  great  majoritj'  do  not  care  about  such  nice 
distinctions.     What  interests  them  most  is  colour. 
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I  said  just  now  that  the  old  classituation  iiioant 
something  more  than  mere  colom-  division.  At 
the  same  time  it  did  mean  enough  of  this  to  tie 
the  sections  up  more  or  less  in  colour  bunches. 
I  see  the  description  of  the  pallida  section  is 
given  in  one  (that  is  pre-war)  catalogue  as  "  tall 
sturdy  growers  with  very  large  flowers,  and  very 
wide  foliage.  Handsome  shades  of  blue,  lavender 
and  purple  "  ;  while  variegatas  were  described  as 
with  "  standards  of  various  shades  of  yellow." 
Let  us  imagine  something  approaching  a  yellow 
pallida,  that  is  a  tall  strong  grower  with  broad 
foliage  and  large  yellow  flowers.  Where  shall 
we  put  it  when  it  comes  ?  (and  it  is  a  possible 
arrival  at  any  time  now).  Having  decided  that 
it  is  a  variegata  with  pallida  foliage,  or  a  pallida 
with  variegata  flowers,  and  perchance  having 
adopted  the  system  pursued  by  the  late  Sir  Michael 
I-'oster  and  others,  and  created  a  new  class  and 
named  it  by  hyphenating  the  two  first  syllables 
and  calling  it  pal-var,  what  shall  we  do  with  it 
when  it  betrays  its  ancestry  and  branches  out 
like  trojana  ?  Certainly  in  such  a  case  no  one 
section  can  lay  claim  to  the  honour  of  embracing  it. 

No  ;  I  think  the  object  should  be  to  simplify 
rather  than  confuse  the  classification.  The  man 
in  the  street  and  the  woman  in  the  garden  under- 
stand quite  as  much  as  they  want  to  do    if  they 


other  sections  in  other  characteristics,  then  the 
lots  of  compilers  of  catalogues,  and  the  Adams  and 
Eves  who  read  them  for  information,  will  indeed 
be  happy  ones. 

.Mere  reference  to  Mr.  Bliss's  article  will  suggest 
some  of  the  difficulties.  I"or  instance,  he  asks 
the  question,  '"  What  shall  we  do  with  a  pure 
yellow  standard  bicolor,  of  the  habit  and  form  of 


flower  of  pallida  ?  "  and  echo  answei's,  \\  ha^ 
skall  we  ?  The  fact  is  that  the  new  race  of  Iris 
is  already  here,  and  Mr.  Bliss  is  largely  responsible 
for  it.  It  is  so  nmch  a  fairer  and  nobler  and  more 
highly  cultured  race  than  its  ancestors,  that  all 
the  old  sectional  names  imply  have  ceased  to  be 
worthy  of  it. 

Colci.c-iler.  George  Dillistone. 
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FOR    SOUTHERN     GARDENS. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Horseradish. — In  some  establishments  this 
root  is  in  great  demand,  and  now  is  a  suitable 
time  to  replant  and  make  up  fresh  beds.  The 
ground  should  be  deeply  dug,  and  the  pieces  of 
root  placed  18  inches  apart  and  12  inches  deep. 

Seakale. — If  not  lifted  for  forcing  this  may 
be  covered  with  pots,  and  the  spaces  betw'een 
filled  with  leaves  and  long  stable  manure. 

Tomatoes. — Where  it  is  desired  to  grow  a  batch 
of  these  in  the  houses,  the  seeds  should  be  sown 
without  further  delay.  Sow  thinly  in  pots  or 
pans,  and  place  in  a  temperatiu'e  of  65°  Fahr. 
When  germination  has  taken  place,  arrange  the 
pots  near  the  roof  glass,   and  give  the  seedlings 
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are  really  garden  and  flower  lo\ers  and  not 
attracted  by  botanical  distinctions)  when  they  are 
told  that  a  flower  is  an  Iris,  is  yellow,  grows 
21  inches  high,  and  flowers  during  the  early  part 
of  June.  That  classifies  it  sufficiently  for  them 
to  turn  up  the  more  detailed  description  of  its 
qualities  and  see  if  it  answers  their  requirements 
in  other  respects. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  separate  Iris  into  their 
colour  groups.  I  think  it  is  quite  safe  to  prophecy 
that  Mr.  Bliss  will  be  told  that  blue  cannot  include 
violet,  and  also  that  red  cannot  include  heliotrope 
and  so  on.  Once  in  the  columns  of  Ti:e  Garden 
at  least  it  has  been  denied  that  there  was  such 
a  thing  as  a  blue  Iris.  With  equal  truth  can  it 
be  denied  that  there  is  a  red  one.  Under  these 
conditions  the  possibility  of  accurate  colour 
description  falls  to  pieces.  I  am  not  sure,'  but 
I  think  it  was  Mr.  H.  H.  Warner  who  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  no  Iris  could  correctly  be  called 
blue.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
colour  he  would  attribute  to  Mr.  Bliss's  Blue 
Bird,  which  I  think  is  the  nearest  to  blue  of  any. 
and  how  he  would  convey  to  the  public  an  accurate 
idea  of  its  colour  ;  but  if,  added  to  this  difticulty, 
it  is  proposed  to  explain  in  signs,  letters  or  numbers, 
that  it  resembles  an  older  variety  that  used  to  be 
classihed  as  "  squalcns  "  in  one,  and  two  or  more 


a  separate  existence  directly  they  are  large  enough 
to  handle. 

Cauliflowers. — -A  small  quantity  of  seed  of 
an  early  kind  may  be  sown  in  boxes  of  ordinary- 
potting  soil,  and  placed  near  the  roof  glass  of  a 
heated  pit.  Care  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
dampin:,  and  the  plants  should  be  kept  as  dwarf 
as  possible. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Chrysanthemums. — ^  Cuttings  of  the  early- 
flowering  varieties  should  low  be-procured  and 
set  in  pots  of  sandy  soil.  If  placed  in  a  pit  from 
wdiich  frost  is  excluded  they  will  readily  form  roots. 
A  border  of  these  plants  is  very  effective  in  the 
autumn,  and  they  are  extremely  useful  for  cutting. 

East  Lothian  Stocks. — These  may  be  sown  in 
pans  and  placed  in  a  temperature  of  50°.  p.jt 
off  singlv  when  large  enough,  and  gradually 
harden  off  preparatory  to  planting  out  in  April 
or  May. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Begonias. — The  autumn  and  winter  flowering 
groups  will  soon  pass  out  of  flower.  Tlie  Lorrai  re 
section  mav  be  cut  back  slightly  to  encourage 
basal  cuttiiigs.  The  stronger-  n^owing  kinds,  such 
as  Optima  and  Elatior,  will  only  require  sufficient 
water  to  maintain  the  stems  in  a  plump  and  rigid 
condition. 

Roses. — .A  batch  of  the  pot  Roses  may  be 
pruned,  the  drainage  examined,  and,  where 
nccessaiv,  a  top-dressing  of  rich  soil  to  which 
a  sprinkling  A  artificial  manure  has  been  added 
can    be   given.     Scrub    the    pots,    and   place    the 


plants  in  a  house  where  the  night  temperature 
does  not  exceed  45°  Falir.  .After  a  few  weeks  it 
may  be  rais-d  10°  rr  so,  but  it  is  not  advisable 
to  hurry  them  until  root  action  and  top  growth 
is  well  advanced. 

Other  Plants. — Stock  plants  of  such  subjects 
as  Fuchsia,  Heliotrope  and  Marguerite  should  be 
encouraged  to  make  some  growth,  and  when  the 
shoots  are  large  enough  make  them  into  cuttings 
and  insert  in  sandy  soil. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

Orchards. — Where  these  have  been  neglected, 
the  lext  few  weeks  will  be  a  suitable  time  Vi 
overhaul  the  trees.  The  principal  wjrk  will  be 
to  thin  the  branches  so  that  ample  air  and  sunlight 
ca  1  penetrate  to  the  centre. 

Spraying. — There  are  now  some  excellent 
preparations  on  the  market  for  spraying  dormant 
fruit  trees,  and  during  suitable  weather  such 
work  may  be  carried  out.  See  that  every  portion 
)f  the  tree  is  wetted  with  the  insecticide,  and, 
if  used  at  the  proper  strength  as  stated  by  the 
manufacturer,  every  particle  of  lichenous  growth 
will  be  destroyed.  Moreover,  insect  pests  will  be 
less  numerous  next  summer. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Vines. — These  should  now  be  pruned,  cutting 
the  growth  back  to  a  single  eye,  and  then  removing 
all  loos."  bark  from  the  rods,  washing  the  latter 
with  some  inseciicide,  ir  using  sulphur  made  into 
a  thin  paste  with  hot  water  and  seift  soap.  Prior 
to  this  operation  the  house  should  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  and  the  walls  whitewashed.  .A  portion 
of  the  surface  soil  must  be  removed,  and  replaced 
with  turfy  loam  after  the  border  has  received  a 
dressing  of  Vine  manure.  If  the  soil  is  at  all  dry 
:ive  a  good  soaking  with  water.  Allow  the  rods 
to  hang  loosely  until  thev  start  into  growth. 
T.'W.  Briscoe. 
(Gardener  to  W.   R.  Lysaght,  Esq.) 

Casllejord,  Chepstow. 


FOR     NORTHERN     GARDENS. 
The  Kitchen  Garden. 

The  Seed  Order. — By  now  most  of  the  seedsmen 
have  published  their  seed  lists  for  the  curient 
season,  and  a  run  through  the  pages  of  these 
is  usually  eif  some  interest  to  every  gardener, 
while,  of  course,  large  numbers  have  this  to  undergo 
as  part  of  their  duty.  .A  ctursory  glance  through 
some  of  the  more  important  reveals  the  fact  that 
in  some  classes  of  vegetable  seeds  there  is  a  fairly 
large  fall  in  prices  compared  with  last  year. 

Novelties. — While  greatly  favouring  the  trial 
of  new  varieties,  a  long  experience  has  shown  me 
the  follv  of  reiving  on  these  for  the  everyday 
wants  of  a  large  kitchen.  In  every  district — 
indeed,  in  everv  garden — there  are  certain  standard 
varieties  that  never  fail  to  give  a  decent  retiurn, 
while  on  the  other  hand  there  are  other  sorts 
that  cannot  be  relied  on.  It  is  best,  therefore,  to 
give  up  but  a  small  space  to  the  novelties  and  sow 
or  plait  the  reliable  old  varieties  in  full  measure, 
so  that  an  uninterrupted  supply  may  be  forth- 
coming all  tlirough  the  season. 

Potatoes. — In  a  few  gardens  almost  every  knowni 
varietv  of  Potato  will  succeed,  but  in  the  majority 
imlv  a  verv  few  sorts  do  really  well.  Order, 
therefore,  oJlv  the  varieties  that  succeed,  but  try 
an  odd  new  sort  vearly  in  the  endeavour  to  find 
others  to  equal,  if  not'surpass,  the  proved  kinds. 
Tj  those  haviig  the  accommodation  a  start  must 
now  be  made  at  planting  the  earliest  varieties 
in  frames  or  pits.  -May  Queen  is  still  one  of  the 
best  for  earliest  crops. 

Seed  Sowing. — If  not  yet  done,  no  time  should 
now  be  lost  in  having  Onions,  Leeks  and  Tomatoes 
sown  in  a  moderately  brisk  temperature. 
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The  Shrubberies. 

Pruning. — Now  is  quite  a  suitable  time  for 
the  pruning  of  the  commnncr  shrubs  and  the 
lopping  of  )iard-\vood  trees,  where  such  is  neces- 
sarv.  It  takes  a  little  more  time  to  prune  with  a 
knife,  but  the  results  arc  all  in  favour  jf  this 
method  as  against  the  barbarous  clipping  with 
shears,  so  much  in  evidence  in  some  parts  of  the 
country.  The  judicious  use  of  the  knife  retains 
th.'  natural  appearance  ji  the  plant  operated  on, 
and  also  prevents  an  eyesore  in  the  shape  of 
monotonous  masses  of  mutilated  leaves  and  twigs. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 
Chrysanthemums. — TJie  potting  off  of  rooted 

cuttings  will  demand  attention  as  they  become 
ready.  Busli  varieties  may  now  be  freely  propa- 
gated, if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  making 
available  for  more  important  subjects  the  space 
occupied  by  the  old  stools.  The  soil  shaken  from 
old  Chrysanthemum,  stools  should  always  be 
retained,  as  it  is  excilent  for  tilling  boNrs  in  which 
half-hardy  annuals  are  to  bo  pricked  off. 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine. — These  arc  now 

mostlv  past  their  best  f  )r  aiiother  season,  and  n:) 
time  should  be  lost  in  having  the  plants  cut  back 
s<i  as  to  induc^  the  production  of  sturdy  cuttings. 
K;ep  on  the  dry  side  for  a  few  days  previous  to 
cutting  back  and  for  a  few  days  afterwards.  A 
slight  sprinkling  overhead  daily  with  tepid  water 
will  h-^lp  to  induce  fresh  growth  if  a  temperature 
of  65°  can  be  maintained. 

Bulbs. — Continue  to  bring  in  batches  of  bulbs 
as  required  to  keep  up  a  succession.  An  occasional 
dose  of  tepid  but  weak  liquid  manure  given  to 
Hyacinths,  Tulips  and  Daffodils  is  very  beneficial, 
but  must  not  be  overdone. 

The  Cold  Frame. — In  open  weather  this  useful 
structure  should  have  frequent  attention.  More 
harm  is  caused  by  a  damp,  muggy  atmosphere 
than  by  frost,  and  to  keep  frames  closed,  unless 
during  severe  frost,  is  to  ask  for  trouble.  When 
frost  is  absent  keep  the  sashes  tilted  3  inches  at 
the  back  day  and  night,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
when  a  sev.  re  spell  does  come  the  little  plants  so 
treated  will  take  no  harm  from  the  cold.  Of 
course,  during  hard  frost  keep  the  frame  closed, 
and  have  a  mat  or  two  thrown  over  the  >sashes 
imtil  a  day  or  so  after  the  thaw  sets  in.  Remove 
weeds,  dead  leaves  and  moss,  and  gently  stir  the 
soil  with  a  pointed  stick.  Watch  also  for  mice, 
slugs  and  woodlic?,  and  take  measures  for  their 
destruction  as  soon  as  their  presence  is  detected. 
C.  Blair. 
(Gardener  to  Seton  M.  Thomson,  Esq.) 

Preston  House,  Linlithgow. 


Savoy    Cabbage    Norwegian 

This  tine  Savoy  was  sent  for  trial  by  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Sons  of  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
tj  the  Royal  Horticultiural  Society's  Gardens 
at  Wisley  in  191 6,  where  it  was  given  an  award 
of  merit  and  was  afterwards  exliibited  on  Novem- 
ber 21,  1916,  at  the  Society  s  Hall  at  Vincent 
Square.  It  is  one  of  the  latest  and  hardiest  of 
all  Savoys,  and  withstands  the  most  severe  frost. 
It  forms  a  good  solid  head  well  protected  by  dark 
green  leaves,  which  develop  to  a  purple  red  in 
winter.  This  Savoy  has  splendid  cooking  qualities. 


SOCIETIES 


SCOTTISH    HORTICULTURAL    ASSOCIATION. 

The  "Transactions"  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural 
Association  for  the  session  of  1918  (Vol.  III.,  Part  3) 
has  just  been  issued  to  the  inerabers  of  the  association. 
The  publication  contauis  the  texts  of  seven  papers  read 
at  the  meetings  of  the  association  in  1918,  together  with 
a  report  of  the  proceedings  and  a  number  of  other  items 
of  interest  and  value.  The  papers  include  the  presidential 
address  on  "  Food  Production  in  War  Time."  by  Mr. 
Rob?rt  Fife,  an  interesting  and  suggestive  contribution  ; 
a  valuable  paper  by  Mr.  David  Storrie  of  Glencarse 
Nurseries,  entitled  "  Domestic  Hardy  Fruit  Culture 
Yesterday,  To-day  aud  To-morrow  "  ;  a  suggestive  one 
on  "  How  the  Engineer  can  Assist  in  Horticulture."  by 
Mr.  K.  L.  Scarlett.  CD. A..  Sweethope  ;  a  capital  one, 
*■  A  Horticultural  Tour  in  tlie  United  States."  by  Mr. 
J.  8,  Brunton.  Burnley  ;  a  paper  on  "  The  Dahlia,"  by 
Mr.  <r.  M.  Dickson,  Edinburgh;  a  valuable  practical  paper 
nn  '■  The  Apple  and  its  Cultivation."  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Cliisholm.  the  senior  lecturer  on  horticxdturc  to  the 
Edinburgli  and  East  of  Scotland  College  of  Agriculture : 
and  one  on  "  Vegetable  Growing."  by  the  well  known 
expert  and  exhibitor   Mr.  W.  P.  Bell,  Bothwell  Castle. 


ANSWERS 
TO  CORRESfONDENTS 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

ROSE  MRS.  FARMER  C-^.  .S'.  .1.).— This  variety  was 
raised  by  M,  Fernet  Duchrr,  and  it  is  offered  by  most 
of  the  lejuling  growers. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

TRANSPLANTING  LAURELS  (Snhp).— If  your  Laurels 
are  eominon  Laurels  Ihey  mav  be  cut  back  and  trans- 
planted about  tlie  end  of  February.  Thev.  however, 
arc  not  very  easy  shnib!^  to  transplant  when  they  are 
well  grown,  although  if  cut  back  well,  most  of  them  ought 
to  grow.  If  they  are  Portugal  Laurels  it  is  little  use 
attempting  to  transplant  them,  for  large  Laurels  of  this 
kind  ro.relv  recover  if  they  are  transplanted. 

PRUNING  CHIMONANTHUS  FRAGRANS  (J.  B.).— 
When  grown  aiiainst  a  wall  this  shrub  sliould  have  the 
flowering  shoots  pruned  back  to  witliin  an  eye  or  two 
of  the  base  as  soon  as  the  flowers  fade.  After  that  the 
onlv  prunhig  nocessarv  is  the  removal  of  sucker  growths 
from  tlie  roots  and  a  little  thinning  when  the  young  slioots 
are  too  crowded.  The  flowering  shoots  must  be  left 
their  full  length  until  the  flowers  are  over.  All  that  can 
be  done  to  induce  flowering  is  to  expose  the  hranehrs 
to  full  sun  during  summer  and  autumn  and  to  induce 
early  ripening  of  the  wood  by  keeping  the  plant  moderately 
drv.  In  the  event  of  heavy  rain  in  late  summer,  place 
something  in  position  so  that  the  water  will  be  drained 
away.  Moderate  rain  will  not  be  harmful.  C.  fragrans 
is  not  a  particularly  tender  shrub.  It  has  stood  a  zero 
temperature  in  the  open  ground  without  harm. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 

APPLYING  LIMBUX  (/?''fT'7''rV^Limbn\-  is  seientifirally 
treated  for  the  express  purpose  for  use  all  the  year  round. 
Without  this  property  it  would  not  be  of  the  value  it  is 
deflnitelv  stated  to  be.  It  is  claimed  for  T,imbux  that  it 
can  be  used  during  the  whole  year  without  the  slightest 
injury  to  the  tendcrest  root  hairs,  also  for  use  as  a  dry 
sprav  on  the  tenderest  foliasre  during  the  hottest  ravs  of 
sun  in  midsummer  without  doing  the  slightest  iniury  to 
plant  life,  vet  at  the  same  time  will  ward  off  insect  prsts 
and  most  diseases. 

DAPHNE  LOSING  ITS  LEAVES  (L.  7.  B.).— The  name 
of  the  sweet-scented  greenhouse  Daphne  is  D.  odora 
but  it  is  more  commonlv  known  as  Daphne  indica.  When 
struck  from  cuttings  it  makes  slow  progress  during  its 
eailier  stages:  hence  it.  is  often  propagated  bv  graftintr 
on  to  the  Mezereon — Daphne  Me7;ereuni,  This  species 
being  deciduous,  has  a  certain  amount  of  influence  on  the 
scion,  so  that  plants  increased  in  that  wav  are  liable  to  lose 
a  good  manv  more  leaves  in  winter  than  if  they  are  on 
their  own  roots.  Atrain.  Daphne  odora  is  one  of  those 
subiects  that  will  not  put  up  with  any  rough  and  readv 
mode  of  treatment,  and  once  it  falls  into  ill-heolth  is 
diflRcult  to  restore  to  its  original  state.  Tt  is  very  pro- 
bable that  the  roots  of  yours,  whether  grafted  or  on  Iheir 
own  roots,  are  in  a  poor  ^tate.  Sueh  being  the  ease  we 
should  advi'-e  von  wh-^n  +he  flowers  are  over,  or  at  all 
events  bv  the  end  of  March,  to  repot  vour  plants.  The 
most  suitable  conmost  is  enual  parts  of  loam  and  peat, 
with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  silver  sand.  It  must  be  broken 
up  with  the  hand,  and  not  sifted  in  any  wav.  Car.*  must 
be  taken  not  to  out  in  too  large  a  pot,  as  the  Daphne  will 
not  succeed  with  a  large  mass  of  soil  around  its  roots. 
Before  repotting,  the  plants  fnust  be  turned  out  of  the 
pot.  and  as  much  of  the  old  soil  removed  as  can  be  done 
without  imdulv  distressing  the  roots.  Then  it  will  be 
possible  to  see  the  suitable  size  of  pot  required.  Tt  must 
be  effectuallv  drained.  3nd,  in  potting,  the  soil  should  he 
pressed  down  firmlv.  The  plants  must  then  be  placed  in 
the  warmest  part  of  the  greenhouse,  watered  when 
necessary,  and  shaded  from  the  sun.  An  occasional 
damping  overhead  will  be  beneficial.  During  the  summer 
they  may  be  stood  outdoors. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

TOMATOES  IN  COLD  FRAMES  WITH  THE  AID  OF 
HOT-BEDS  (C.  A.  TT.).— The  price  of  flowers  and  fruit 
is  now  \vih.  and  from  all  appearances  likelv  to  remain 
so.  even  if  growers  in  this  countrv  are  to  be  more  or  less 
confronted  with  overseas'  competition.  It  is  not  comne- 
tition  we  have  to  fear,  so  much  as  it  is  the  quality  of  the 
articles  we  have  to  compete  acrainst.  So  lon2  as  we  can 
place  Tomatoes,  fruit  or  flowers,  or  anything  else  we 
have  to  sell,  before  the  public  in  an  attractive  wav  and 
of  first-class  quality  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  foreign 
competition  In  the  sale  of  perishable  articles  of  this  sort. 
Second  or  third  class  nuaHtv  stuff  has  to  be  sold,  generally, 
for  wha<'  it  will  fetch.  If  vou  are  an  experienced  and 
practical  srower  of  these  things  we  can  see  no  reason  win' 
vou  should  not  succeed.  If  you  are  not^ — well,  we  would 
suggest  that  vou  first  acquire,  at  anv  rate,  the  rudiments 
of  such  knowledge  under  an  experienced  hand,  for  your 
own  protection.  Tt  is  quite  possible  to  grow  splend'd 
Tomatoes  in  the  wav  vou  suggest,  but  the  hot-b"ds  should 
not  be  made  up  before  the  first  week  in  March. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

THE  CHERRY  PLUM  (C.  F.  5.).— The  Mvrohalan  or 
Cherry  Plum  is  usually  obtainable  from  any  of  the  leading 
firms  of  nurservmen.  Failing  this  plant,  you  might  try 
a  hedge  of  Hornbeam  or  Beech,  if  you  do  not  wish  (o  plant 
the  ordinarv  "Whitethorn.    A  very  good  evergreen,  informal 


hedge  is  fornu'd  l)y  Berberis  steiiopliylla.     It  is  not.  how- 
ever, a  suitable  f^uhjcct  for  an  outside  boundary  liedL' ■ 

FAN  TRAINED  GREENGAGE  TREES  NOT  FRUITING 
WELL  (Essex). — This  is  generally  acknowledged  to  bo 
the  richest  flavoured  of  all  our  Plums  and  the  oldest  Gage 
we  have  any  record  of.  It  is  a  pity  that  in  your  part  of 
Essex  it  should  have  the  character  of  being  a  poor  bearer 
even  when  grown  against  a  west  wall,  the  best  position  it 
could  have.  However,  give  your  trees  anotlier  chance; 
root  prune  as  you  suggest,  at  the  same  tin)e  take  off  the 
surface  soil  deep  enough  to  e.\pose  a  fair  quantity  of 
roots.  Then  give  them  a  top  dressing  of  good  friable 
loam,  add  half  a  gallon  of  hone  meal,  the  same  of  lime 
and  of  wood  ashes  to  a  barrowful  of  tin-  loam,  mix 
tlioroughly  together  and  place  on  the  roots  5  inche.s 
deep,  well  treading  the  same  down.  Give  the  trees  a 
surface  mulching  of  manure  at  the  end  of  April.  We 
presume  the  trees  receive  attention  as  to  sunnnerand 
winter  pruning. 

APPLE  TREES  FROM  CUTTINGS  (Nov  In)— Tint 
A]iple  trees  can  be  raised  from  cuttings  is  well  known, 
despite  the  fact  tliat  they  often  fail.  The  jiractice  was  more 
common  in  years  gone  by  than  it  is  now.  It  having  been 
superseded  by  the  more  sure  and  expeditions  metliod  of 
grafting  and  budding.  The  cutting :  This  should  be 
procured  as  early  in  the  season  as  possible  while  the  sap  is 
dormant,  and  the  cuttings  inserted  early  in  November. 
It  is  not  too  late  now  if  the  business  is  attended  to 
immediately.  The  cuttings  should  he  fornu-d  from  the 
young  shoots  of  last  year's  growth.  Cut  off  at  pruning 
time,  selecting  those  of  moderate  strength  in  preference 
to  strong  or  weak  ones.  The  cutting  should  be  10  inches 
long,  its  terminal  being  shortened  to  bring  it  to  this 
length.  Cut  the  bottom  part  transversely,  making  a  clean 
cut  with  a  sharp  knife.  The  cutting  should  be  buried  in 
the  ground  7  inches  deep,  denuding  it  of  all  the  buds 
there  may  be  on  it  to  this  depth,  but  retaining  all  those 
on  the  part  of  the  cutting  above  ground.  To  ]nepare  the 
ground  and  plant  the  cuttings,  select  a  cool  position  where 
the  ground  is  shaded  from  midday  sunshine.  Ordinary 
light  garden  soil  will  do,  but  shoidd  it  be  of  a  heavy  nature 
add  a  liberal  quantity  of  road  grit.  Dig  the  same  a  spit 
deep.  Rake  the  ground  level  and  then  stretch  a  garden 
line  across  the  end  where  the  first  row  of  cuttings  is  to  be 
planted.  Open  a  trench  against  the  line  with  a  clean  spade, 
0  inches  deep,  place  a  layer  of  sand  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  3  inches  deep.  Insert  the  cuttings  in  the  sand 
sav.  to  a  depth  of  2  inches,  at  3  inches  apart,  and  bury 
with  soil  '.  inches  deep.  There  wdl  then  be  left  -'>  inches 
of  the  cutting  above  ground.  Tread  the  soil  to  the  cutting 
as  firmly  as  possible:  the  work  will  then  be  finished. 
If  more  than  one  row  is  planted  let  there  be  1  foot  space 
between  each  row.  Vour  best  way  to  procure  cuttings 
will  be  to  .approach  private  gardeners  in  your  district. 

NAMES  OF    FRUIT.— -E(i«rtZ/.—Ormead   Pearmain. 

77   A^.^i.  Newton  AVonder;  2.  Annie  Elizabeth. 


AROUND   THE    MARKETS 

POT  plants  arc  iirakiiiR  a  far  grcatfr  sliow  hi  the 
markets  at  presi'iit  than  of  late.  Imt  such  is 
tlie  contrariness  of  things,  the  demand  has 
lessened.  Foliage  plants  are  the  scarcest. 
Palms,  which  at  one  time  could  be  had  in  all 
sizes,  from  f.ascinating  little  seedlings  in 
"thimbles"  to  towering,  majestic  Cocos 
plumosa  and  Kentia  belmoreana and  K.  fosteriana  inlarge 
pots  or  neat  wooden  tubs,  arc  now  rare  and  likely  to 
continue  so.  as  there  are  only  short  supplies  coming  from 
the  Continent.  Aspidistras  "are  likewise  fewer  and  there 
is  an  especial  shortage  of  variegated  plants.  Ferns  are 
more  -numerous,  but  fearful  of  their  being  short-lived  in 
rooms,  the  public  fight  shy  of  them.  While  some  Ferns 
certainly  object  to  the  dry  atmosphere  and  gas  fumes  of 
living-rooms,  there  are  many  nearly  as  accommodating 
as  Aspidistras.  The  most  beautiful  Nephrolepis  Marshallii 
compacta  is  a  splendid  room  Fern,  though  one  would 
never  think  so,  judging  from  its  fragile,  delicate  appearance. 
Chrysanthemums  arc  still  to  be  had  in  variety  ;  this  as 
well  as  the  unusual  quantity  of  cut-bloom  is  said  by  the 
chief  growers  to  be  due  to  the  droughts  of  last  summer, 
which  hardened  the  growths  \induly  and  in  consequence 
made  Chrysanthemums  generally  late  in  flowering.  Ericas 
of  various  kinds  are  also  still  plentiful,  though  they 
sold  well  during  the  Christmas.  Solanums,  which  have 
berried  particularly  well,  have  not  been  so  much  in  request 
as  usual ;  this  may  be  due  to  the  abimdant  supplies  of 
berried  Holly,  so  they  will  probably  sell  in  a  few  weeks. 
Cyclamen.  Primulas,  various  strains  of  sinensis,  are  shown 
in  splnndid  plants,  mostly  in  5-inch  pots,  though  of  the 
latter  excellent  specimens  in  3-inch  pots  are  coming 
on,  Piimula  malacoides  in  even  smaller  pots  are  par- 
ticularly dainty  and  graceful.  White  Marguerites,  quite 
free  from  the  leafrainer.  are  also  very  good  value.  Well- 
Howered  Azaleas  are  bought  freely  by  West  End  florists, 
who  make  up  fascinating  baskets  and  jmdinUre  with  them 
and  Cvpripedium  insigne,  set  oft'  with  Selaginella  or 
Aspara^nis  Sprengeri.  Poinsetteas,  though  vivid  in  bract 
and  of  sturd\-  appearance,  are  not  now  wanted,  so  mostly 
waste  their  brilliance  on  the  market  air.  I,ili\im  rubrumin 
limited  quantities  is  on  offer. 

Cut-flowers  are  decidedly  "oft"  at  the  moment. 
Chrysanthemums,  both  disbudded  and  in  sprays,  have 
dropped  nearly  lon  per  cent,  in  value.  Arums.  Miliums 
and  Lily  of  the  Valley  are  also  out  of  favour  and.  conse- 
quentlv.  cheaper.  French  flowers  go  a-begging,  so  one 
sees  the  street  sellers  offering  Paper  White  NarcLssi.  Golden 
Spur  Daffodils.  Anemones  and  sueh:  "market  bunches 
twopence  each."  or  threepence,  or  even  a  penny,  according 
to  locality  and  the  estimated  aflluence  of  the  passer-by. 
The  flowers  are,  of  course,  wilted  and  faded— long  past 
their  prime  through  the  delay  on  the  railway  and  the 
fruitless  waiting  at  the  market  for  the  shopkeeper  purchaser 
— but  these  street  sellers  are  past-mistresses  in  the  art  of 
"  turning  the  best  side  towards  London." 

Jnmtarij  9.  A,  COSTEK. 
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POULTRY      NOTES 

By     W.     POWELL-OWEN,     F.B.S.A. 


WITHIN  a  short  time  poultry- 
keepers  will  be  saving  up  eggs 
for  incubation.  A  few  notes  on 
this  subject  wlil  therefore  be 
timely. 

Collecting  the  Eggs. — It  behoves  every  poultry- 
keeper  to  collect  eggs  intended  for  incubation 
regularly  and  frequently.  This  applies  to  each 
and  every  season.  In  the  winter  months  one  has 
to  guard  against  the  cold  and  frosty  weather, 
which  is  sufficient  to  kill  the  germs  within  the 
eggs.  In  the  summer  the  hot  weather  is  liable 
to  start  incubation  and  the  eggs  are  apt  to  be 
"  turned"  by  broodies.  If  eggs  are  not  collected 
frequently  in  the  winter,  it  is  quite  usual  for  the 
cold  or  frost  to  break  the  shells.  Having  collected 
the  eggs  they  must  be  carefully  stored.  One 
section  advocates  storing  the  eggs  in  an  upright 
position,  but  I  rcconmiend  putting  all  eggs  being 
saved  for  incubation  fiat,  which  to  me  seems  the 
only  natm-al  way.  Having  closely  watched  the 
movements  of  the  yolk  and  albumen  within  the 
egg  through  an  aperttu-e  made  in  the  shell,  I 
must  say  that  with  the  eggs  fiat  there  is  not  the 
strain  on  the  membranes  that  is  present  in  the 
upright  position.  Hence  smaller  risk  of  broken 
yolks  ! 

Storing  of  Eggs. — In  the  winter  months  the 
eggs  should  be  stored  in  a  reasonably  warm  room, 
while  a  colder  storeplace  must  be  selected  for 
summer  use.  But  early  in  the  season  the  weather 
is  often  so  "biting"  that  the  eggs  need  to  be 
well  covered.  At  ordinary  times  they  can  be 
placed  flat  on  sawdust  in  a  drawer,  but  in  the 
winter  one  should  have  a  greater  depth  of  material 
with  flannel  thereon.  On  this  put  the  eggs  and 
over  them  several  thicknesses  of  felt  or  flannel, 
the  eggs  being  turned  morning  and  night  as  usual. 
Trouble,  such  as  infertility  and  weak  germs,  usually 
accrues  w-hcre  the  eggs  are  unprotected  fi-om  the 
bitter  elements,  so  that  one  cannot  be  too  careful 
in  colli  c  ing  and  storing.  Equal  care  is  also 
necrssary  with  eggs  sent  on  a  journey,  and  many 
bre^eders  err  in  not  distinguisliing  between  the 
seasons  of  winter  and  stmimer.  It  is  ^vrong  to 
presume  that  what  applies  to  the  former  can  be 
adopted  for  the  latter  and  vice  versa. 

Sittings  of  Eggs. — It  is  not  easy  to  get  strongly 
fertilised  eggs  early  in  the  season,  and  more  difficult 
still  where  the  eggs  are  sent  on  a  jom-ney.  Early 
on  hatching  eggs  must  be  more  carefully  packed 
for  transit  than  later  on  when  the  elements  are 
more  favom-able.  Merely  to  place  each  egg  in 
its  section  within  the  egg-box  is  but  to  ask  for 
trouble.  Rather  shotild  there  be  a  nice  depth 
of  material  at  the  bottom,  with  the  eggs  well 
wTapped  up  in  paper  and  over  them  another 
layer  of  sawdust  or  the  like  with  flannel  or  felt 


on  top  directly  under  the  lid.  In  some  patterns 
of  egg-boxes  the  eggs  nestle  in  strips  of  lelt,  and 
the  latter  is  used  as  a  top  covering.  These  boxes 
are  ideal  for  the  dispatch  of  early  sittings.  In 
transit  the  box  of  eggs  is  apt  to  be  placed  out 
in  the  open  on  a  railway  station,  and  one  can 
realise  the  amount  of  harm  done  to  badly  packed 
eggs.  At  any  rate,  it  is  my  contention  that 
poor  results  from  January  to  March  with  travelled 
eggs  are  due  to  faulty  packing. 

Age  of  Eggs. — Poor  hatching  results  are  also 
dtie  in  a  great  number  of  cases  to  the  use  of  stale 
eggs.  I  incline  to  the  view  that  incubation 
commences  from  the  time  that  the  egg  is  laid. 
Therefore  the  poultry-keeper  should  "  keep  the 
pot  boiling"  by  setting  the  eggs  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  after  they  are  laid.  The  best 
time  to  put  the  eggs  down  for  incubation  is  when 
they  are  three  days  old.  I  am  not  going  to  say 
that  eggs  of  an  older  age  are  useless,  but  the 
poidtry -keeper  who  follows  my  rule  of  setting 
eggs  three  days  or  so  after  production  will  obtain 
maximum  hatching  results.  This  applies  not  only 
to  the  number  of  chicks  out,  but  also  to  the 
vigour  of  those  hatched,  although  I  have  kept 
eggs  for  two  weeks  and  more  and  si  ill  obtained 
good  results,  and  I  have  also  had  very  bad  rctiuns 
witli  eggs  of  a  week  e'ld. 

Avoid  Stale  Eggs. — When  being  stored  the 
eggs  must  be  tm^ned  twic:;  daily — morning  and 
night — and  carefully  treated  as  already  mentioned. 
That  will  lend  a  helping  hand  with  even  stale 
eggs,  preventing  the  contents  from  slicking  fast 
to  the  shell.  In  a  nutshell,  then,  poullry-keepers 
who  use  stale  eggs  for  incubation  merely  run  the 
risk  of  inferior  hatchings  to  those  from  fresh  eggs. 
It  often  happens  that  a  poultry-keeper  stores  his 
eggs  for  a  long  time  until  he  has  saved  sufficient 
to  fin  an  incubator.  It  is  far  preferable,  however, 
to  start  the  incubator  half  full,  using  fresh  eggs, 
than  to  run  it  full,  with  stale  ones.  Ducks'  eggs 
are  even  more  perishable  than  hens'  eggs,  and 
should  always  be  set  when  fresh.  The  outer  shell 
is  very  different  in  construction  to  that  of  a  hen's 
egg,  and  I  have  made  a  general  rule  placing  the 
keeping  power  of  ducks'  eggs  at  up  to  seven  days. 

Troublesome  Broodies. — In  the  spring  and 
summer  broodies  give  trouble  in  "starting" 
the  eggs  left  for  any  lengthened  time  in  the  nest- 
boxes.  The  poultry-keeper  must  therefore  con- 
centrate on  both  the  broodies  and  the  eggs.  .-Vs 
my  readers  loiow,  I  am  very  much  against  broodies 
and  broodiness.  The  latter  if  in  excess  ruins 
heavy  laying.  In  the  first  place,  let  me  deal 
with  the  type  of  nest-box  in  use.  Many  poultry-  - 
keepers  are  fond  of  commodious  boxes  placed 
on  the  floor  wherein  many  hens  can  nestle.  The 
hens  undoubtedly  like  such  nests  because  several 
can  occupy  each  at  a  time  and  there  are  plenty  of 
eggs  for  them  to  cuddle.  It  is  natm-al  for  the 
hen  to  "  squat "  for  a  long  time  in  the  nest-box 
and  with  her  beak  to  roll  under  her  all  eggs  within 
reach.  In  fact,  a  hen  is  attracted  by  the  sight  of 
eggs  in  a  nest  ...  do  we  not  deceive  the 
pullet  and  tempt  her  to  "  go  in  and  lay  "  by  placing 
a  china  nest-egg  in  each  box  ? 

Choice  of  Nest-Boxes. — it  is  wrong,  therefore, 
to  have  commodious  ncs.ls  wherein  many  hens 
can  sit  together.  Such  encoturages  and  hastens 
the  broody  fever  and  makes  it  more  difficult  to 
effect  a  cure.  One  should  use  narrow  nesting- 
boxes,  and  although  I  like  deep  structures,  one 
can   fix   a   narrow   strut   across — just   within    the 


section  proper,  putting  the  material  in  the  back 
portion  which  acts  as  the  nest  proper.  Therein 
lies  the  value  of  trap-nesting,  because  only  one 
bird  can  occupy  the  nest  at  a  time.  A  trap-nested 
flock  does  not  give  half  the  trouble  from  broodiness, 
egg-eating  and  the  like  ciurses  as  the  imtrapped 
flock.  I  have  already  dealt  fully  with  the  choice 
of  nest-boxes  in  earlier  issues  of  The  G.^rden, 
but  return  to  the  subject  in  order  to  bring  out 
the  importance  of  having  good  nesting  places. 

Eye  on  Broodiness. — By  collec'.ing  the  eggs 
frequently  in  the  spring  and  summer  we  do  not 
give  the  hens  the  chance  of  cuddling  a  "nest" 
of  eggs.  At  the  same  time,  apart  from  protecting 
the  eggs  against  b^ing  "  liirncd,"  we  also  check 
the  desire  to  sit.  Broodies,  too,  should  be  taken 
in  hanel  directly  the  fever  commences  and  long 
before  it  gets  a  proper  hold.  The  old-time  methods 
of  dipping  broodies  in  the  horse-pond  or  under  the 
pump  or  even  of  starving  them  as  "supposed" 
grandmother's  ciu"es  shoidd  be  cut  right  out  as 
inhuman  and  unpraclical.  There  should  be  a 
properly  constructed  set  of  broody  coops — placed 
in  the  open — into  which  broodies  should  be  put 
e'irecily  they  show  the  least  sign  of  wishing  to 
sit.  The  position  of  the  coops  is  rather  important, 
particularly  in  localities  where  foxes  give  trouble. 
In  such  cases  the  coops  should  be  accommodated 
within  the  runs  or  at  any  rate  behind  wire-netting. 
This  will  protect  the  inmates  against  Reynard, 
who  will  be  sure  to  claim  a  victim  if  the  birds  are 
plaeed  in  coops  in  the  alleys  between  the  runs. 

Back  to  the  Nests.— If  the  broodies  are  placed 
in  the  coops  directly  they  show  signs  of  going 
broody,  a  cure  should  result  within  seven  days, 
by  which  time  the  hens  should  be  back  in  their 
laying  quarters.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are 
not  removed  until  the  fever  has  got  a  hold,  then 
the  broodies  will  not  be  ciured  for  weeks.  I  prefer 
to  see  broody  coops  in  full  use,  becr.use  I  believe 
that  broodiness  is  more  or  less  a  habit  that  spreads. 
Tlius  the  presence  of  one  broody  in  a  flock  is  apt 
to  tempt  others  to  fall  broody.  It  matters  little 
what  the  type  of  coop  so  long  as  the  inmates  are 
protected  from  the  elements  and  yet  have  plenty 
of  cool  air  circulating  under  and  around  them. 
The  coops  should  be  well  off  the  ground  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  bottom  should  consist  of  thin- 
meshcd  netting  or  narrow  wooden  spars.  The 
front  should  also  be  sparred. 

Within  the  Coops. — The  front  of  each  coop 
should  have  a  hinged  weather-board  at  the  top 
to  keep  out  the  rain.  Attached  to  the  coop,  too, 
there  should  be  food  and  water  troughs,  also  grit 
and  shell  receptacles.  On  no  account  must  the 
inmates  be  neglected  or  placed  on  "starvation" 
rations,  as  so  many  believe  to  be  desirable.  The 
broodies  should,  on  the  other  hand,  be  fed  liberally, 
and  particularly  on  an  egg- producing  ration. 
There  should  be  plenty  of  fish-meal  in  the  mash, 
the  idea  being  to  encoiu-age  the  making  of  eggs 
so  that  production  will  be  unchecked  but  for 
preference  hastened.  If  a  male  bird  is  placed 
w-ith  each  batch  of  broodies,  his  attentions  will 
also  help  in  tlie  cmre. 


Mr.  W.  Powell-Owen,  The  Garden  Poultry 
Experl.  will  be  pleased  to  answer,  jree  oj  charge,  any 
questions  dealing  with  poultry-keeping.  A  stamped 
and  addressed  envelope  should  be  enclosed.  Com- 
munications should  be  sent  to  ^[r.  W.  Powell- 
Owen,  care  oj  The  G.\rdex,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.z. 
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CARNATIONS 

PERPETUAL   FLOWERINQ. 
A  delightful  New  Year's  Gift. 

Enchantress,  pink.  Carola.  crimson, 

rose.  Peerless,  cerise, 

white.  Mikado,     mauve, 

etc.  etc. 
Strong   Plants  in   Flowering  Pots,   3/-   eacli. 

1  dozen  in  variety  ...          ...          ...     34/6 

5  dozen         ,,  ...         ...         ...     18/6 

.All   Carriage  Free  for   Cash. 
Order  at  once,  stock  scarce. 

Raby  Flower  Farm. 
WILLASTON,  nr.  BIRKENHEAD 


C.  TAUDEVIN, 


1/   Guide  Fr 


u-ith  c,7ch   ,:,dc, 


ORNAMENTAL 

TREES  &  SHRUBS 

Good  Stock.      Recently  Transplanted. 

NEW     ILLUSTRATED     CATALOGUE 
ON    APPLICATION. 

THE  BARNHAM  NURSERIES,  LTD. 

BARNHAM,    SUSSEX. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Scotch  or  Once  Grown. 

ARRAN    ROSE 

■K-  (New  Early). 

ARRAM    COMRADE 

(The  best  new  Second  Early  on  the  market). 

MAJESTIC. 
KERR'S    PINK. 

ALL  THE  LEADING   VARIETIES 


SEND   FOR    FREE    LIST. 

ISAAC  POAD  &  SONS,  LTD. 

Seed  Potato  Merchants,  YORK. 


FLOWER    SEEDS 


SEED   POTATOES 
HARDY   PLANTS 


FRUIT    TREES 


of  finest  quality  in  great 
variety  ;  uncommon  and 
hardy  plant  seeds  a 
speciality. 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS ':"s''^''    s™™;    ^""i 

«  ^v.^  ■  »i»»».w  «#^w»»«#  g(j.g^ij^g^     germmation     and 
purity  guaranteed. 

Hand-picked  samplesdirect 
from  Scotland  a  speciality. 
Prices  reasonable. 

Delphinium,  Iris,  Phlox, 
etc.  Strong  flowering 
plants  from  6d.  each. 

20,000  to  select  from,  good 
fibrous  rooted  fruiting 
trees,  well  set  with  buds, 
from  3/6  each. 

Revised  liescriptive  Catalogues  now  ready, 
sent  on  application  to 

THOMPSON  &  MORGAN 

IPSWICH. 


SWEET  PEAS 


Are  the  mammoths  of  the  Sweet  Pea  World.  In 
spiie  of  their  large  size,  the  bloomi  are  perfectly 
formed  and  possess  an  e.xqu  site  delicacy  of 
colour  not  to  be  found  in  other  var  eti-s. 
The  genuine  are  only  obtainable  from  Wem 

The  50  Finest  Varieties  separate  &  named  22 'fi        po^t 

,,   40       ,,  ..  '7  6    Free  for 

30  12,'B  Cash  with 

;'.    .20       '.'.  ','  '.',  v.        ..  5'9       """"■■ 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Post  Free. 

Our  1920  Catalogue  gives  a  full  li-f  of  nexcest 
varieties  in  Sweet  Peas,  mid  also  a  coniplo/e  H-it 
of  our  reliable  Vegetable  sectfs.  Flower  sevfis,  cic. 

HENRY  ECKFORD,  ^I^. 

(Dept      61),     WEM,      Shropshire. 


GARDEN  SEEDS 


SEED  POTATOES  A  SPECIALITY. 


Special  Terms  to  Allotment  Holders. 
ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE 

Now  Issued.      Post  free  on  Application. 


LITTLE  &  BALUNTYNE 

THE  KING'S  SEEDSMEN, 

HsTAEi.lsHi:n  IKI^-  CARLISLE. 


*^^ 


D 


SCOTCH   SEED 
POTATOES 

12    page    Illustrated    and 

Descriptive  List  &  Guide 

free    to   all  who   inention 

this  paper. 

Fxtll  cultural  directions. 

Moderate  prices.     Satisfaction 

guaranteed. 


THYNE     &    SON,    Dundee 


DOBBIES 

CATALOGUE  &  GUIDE  TO 
GARDENING. 

A  FREE  COPY 

Will  be  sent  to  anyone 
interested  in  Gardening 
who  makes  application 
and  mentions  "  The  Gar- 
den. 

dossie:  &  CO., 

Royal  Seedsmen  and  Florists. 
EDINBURGH. 


SELECTED 

POTATOES 


Before  giving  your  order  elsewhere, 
send  for  our  new  list  of  over  thirty 
varieties,  Scotch  direct  and  once 
grown.  The  list  is  full  of  interest  to 
all  persons  interested  in  gardening. 

TOM     E.     KING 

Seed  Potato  Grower   &    Merchant 

SOMERSHAM.  ST.    IVES,   HUNTS. 

Contractor  to  Hia  Maie.^ly's  Government. 
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HAVE  THE   BEST  OF  GARDEN  FRAMES 

Built  to  bst  — soundly  constructed  of  selected  and  seasoned  materials,  of  the  latest  designs — these 
Garden  Frames  are,  like  all  products  of  Boulton  &  Paul,  the  best  available  at  the  lowest  possible 
prices — consistent  with  sound  workmanship.  The  great  resources  of  this  century-old  firm  are  fully 
utilised  in  making  these  frames,  just  as  in  great  Conservatories  and  Horticultural  Buildings  of  their 
Construction.     As  the  stock  is  Hmited  and  the  demand  large,  early  orders  are  advised. 


No.  H.  75. 


The  fronts  are  1  I  in.  high,  backs  22  in.  high- 
The  frame  is  1  in.  ihick,  and  ihe  lights  1  A  in  . 
glazed  with  1  5  oz.  ghss  and  painted  two  coats- 

1  Light   Frame.  4ft.  by  6ft.      ...      £4    12  6 

2  Light   Frame.  8tt.  by  6!t.     ...      £6    1 5  Q 

3  Light  Frame.  12ft  by  6ft.      ...     £9  0     0 


These    are    in    stock    ready    for 
immediate  delivery. 

Carriage   Paid  to  any  station  in 
England  and  Wales 

Write    for  our   List    of    Garden 
Frames  and  Small  Greenhouses 


Enquiries  invited  for  Greeuliouses, 
Conservatories,  Vinery  Ranges, 
Peach  Houses,  Carnation  Houses, 
Heating  Systems,  Garden  Frames, 
etc.,  of  all  descriptions,  witli  requi- 
site accessories. 


No.  80. 

-This    IS     an     Ideal     Frame    for     Allotment 

Holdfrs  and   Smallholders.      Siz-.  4ft.  Stin. 

by  3ft.  9in.     Sides.  9ins.  high. 

Price  48/6 

Painled  two  coats  and  glazed  with  I  5  )Z.  glass. 
Flames  also  supplied  in  oilier  styles  and  sizes. 


Telegrams  :  — 
'  Boulton,  Norwich. 


©oult^iaRiul 


Telephone  : — 
Norwich,  S5I. 


IjOndon  Aciilrcss       7.j5-7,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  EC.  J 


Great   January 
SALE 


of  Table  Damask. 
Bed  Linen,  Towels, 
Sliirts  and  Collars, 
and    Handkerchiefs. 


Wrile  for  Bargain  List  46S  sent  post  free  upon  reqnesl. 

ROBINSON    S-    CLEAVER.     LTD., 
BELFAST. 


EGGS  ! ! !   How  to  Get  Them  Cheap ! 


THORNBOROUGH  &  CO.  Ltd. 

Incorpora'ed  with 

PEARCE     &    COMPANY 

U.nie  HOLLOW.W   RO.AD.   .V.J 

CONSERVATORIES 
and    GREENHOUSES. 


Ladies  and  Gemlenien  waned  upon  h\-  appoiminciii 
Contractors  to  L.C.C.  &  11  London  Borough  Councils. 
35  years'  Record.     Good  Work      Catalogue  Post  Free. 

TOTTENHAM.  N.  I  7.    'Phone  T  2356 


!! 

Rear  \our  own  chicks  from  sittings  from  mv  well  known  Ia>ers 
an  I  prizewinners:  Golden.  Silver  White  Wyandottes  (273  egg 
stra'n),  Khode  Island  Reds.  White  Leyhorns  <2S5  slrain).White 
Runner  and  Buff  Orpington  Ducks.  Second  pens.  10/-.  first 
p2iis.  15/-.  Special  pens,  JC  -  sittirg.  Day  old  chicks,  30/-  and 
40/-  dozen.     Adult  birds  alwa>  s  for  sale. 

SYDNEY  HILLER,  F.B.S.A. 

CLEVELAND    POULTRY   FARM.  Standon,    HERTS. 


A   TIP-TOP  layer  of  lartie  browD  eggs,  a  splendid  broody  and 

mother,  as  good  a  layer  as  the  rest,  and   the  finest  tab! 
bre"'d  we  hive     ....  in  short,  the  "  super  "  all-round  breel 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliLiGHX     sussE2:xiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii;:;: 

bittings  now  booked  for  the  noted  "GORDON  GRAY  "  utilit  .- 
trap-nested  stralos.  No  expense,  labour  or  thought  has  heen 
spared  to  make  the  1920  breeding  pens  "the  best."  WiiU- 
to-day  for  price-,  etc.  : — 

G.   GORDON    GRAY.  Ltd., 

Deansbrook   P.   F.,   Thaxted,   Essex  (late    of  Edgw^re)- 


BENTLEY'S 

CONCENTRATED  ALKALI 

A  quick-acting  non-poisonous    winter    Wash 
for  fruit  trees  and  forest  trees  of  every  kind. 

One  tin  makes  32  gallons  of  Wash 


1    to   5   tins        

3/4  each 

8  tins     

3/2      „ 

12     , 

3/-      „ 

20 

2/1  O  ,. 

40    .,       

2/8      „ 

Carriage  paid  on   1 'G  orders 

and  upwards 

Sole  Manufacturers: 

JOSEPH     BENTLEY,     Ltd. 

Chemical   Works,   Barrow- on -Humber,    HULL 


Copny's 

CUXCEXTRATED 

Winter  Dressing 

(NON'-POISONOUS)    FOR 


Fruit 


OTHER 


Trees. 


For  tfie   Destruction   of  all  Insect  Pests  that 
shelter  in  the  Bark  during  the  Win'er  Months. 

This  Preparation  is  highly  valued   by    Practical 
o;-OK'(?r.v  throughout  the  Kiiigdotn 

DIRECTIONS   FOR   USE    ACCOMPANY 
EACH    PACKAGE. 

SOLD    BY    THE    TRADE    GENERALLY. 

Pri'ces— Pints,  7/6;  Quarts.  2/9  :  i  Gall..  5/5; 
IGall  ,9/.;  3  Galls.,  2S/- ;  5  Galls,  4J/-  ; 
10  Galls.,  7//.. 

Manufactiived  by 

CORRY  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  LONDON 


GUARANTEED 

mn    GRASS  IMPROVERS 


A     SOUND 
BUSI'dtiSS   PROPOSITION 

If  your  Lawns,  Tennis  Courts. 
Golf,  Bowl-ng  Grecs.  or 
Cricket  Pitches  are  not  satis- 
factory, write  us  ful  y,  giving  pa*-- 
ticulars  ot  their  condition.  OUR 
AOViCE  IS  FREE,  and  if 
followed,  we  guarantee  whatever 
treatment  we  supply  to  be  satis- 
factory, or  if  not  to  return   your 

money. 
Over  SO  years  of  practical  experience 
enables  us  to  make  you  this  >  ffer. 
Our  business  has  been  built  on 
thd  sound  princ  pie  that  wp.  as 
expeitE,  must  guarantee  what 
we  recomniend. 
WRirt     US     NOW 
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IVrile  for 

lUBILEE  CATALOGUE 

f  Flower  and  \'egetab!e  Seeds  at  lid.  per  packet, 
rofusely  illustrated  in  Colour  and  Black  and  White. 

£150  Vegetable  Competition, 
£100  Prizes  for  Potatoes, 
£50  for  Photograplis, 
Qardening  Calendar  for  1920, 
Manuring  without  Manure, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc., 

Ve  will  send  vou  a  copy  of  this  Souvenir  Catalogue 
y  return  if  you  will  SE.ND  A  POSTCARD  TO-DAY 
iving  us  your  name  and  address — 

lYDER  &  SON,  Ltd.  Seed  Specialists 

101,  HOLYWELL  HILL—  ST.  ALBANS. 

.B.  —  All    our    fi'tiular    Customers   will    leceive    their 
CLttalogiie  by  January   21st. 


SCRAPER  AND  BRUSHES 


Portable.  Strong.  Varnished    Pole,  Galvanized    Steel 
Frame,    Renewable  Siiff  Brushes.     7  /C 
Over-all.    heiRht    50   ins.      PRICE      *  /^ 

C.irna^^L  \'.w\.  of  i'our  Ironmonger  or  — 

T.  G.  HARRIS  &  CO.,\-{;,|"s','iJ' 


IT    PAYS  TO 

TOP-DRESS  PLANTS 

WITH 

RITO 


RITO  is  the  wonderful  energiser  for  soil 
bacteria,  and  multiplies  all  Allotment  and 
Qarden  Produce.  Of  all  corn  dealers,  seeds- 
men, and  florists.  If  any  difficulty  is  experi- 
enced in  obtaining  supplies,  write  to  the 
Makers. 

THE  MOLASSINE  Co.,  LTD.,  Dept.  22,  Greenwich,  S.E,  1 0. 

RITO  SUITS  EVERYTHING  THAT  GROWS 


CARTERS  tHHp  seeds 

CKOtCE     VEGETABLES     AND     BEAUTIFUL     FLOWERS. 

ALL  SEEDS  6d.   PER  PACKET. 


PEGI STEREO  TBAOE  MARK 


iLLrSTKATKD   CATALOGUr.    POST    FKEK. 


LARGE     PICTORIAL     PACKETS     OF 
SPECIAL     POPULAR     VARIETIES. 

CAN    BE    OBTAINED    AT    ALL    STORES    IN 
EVERY     TOWN     AND      VILLAGE. 

AT     4d.     PER     PACKET. 


JAMES  CARTER  &  [i{i.,SecdsmentoH.M.theKing.  R&YNES  PARK.  LONDON,  S.W.  IQ 

GROWERS    OF    GARDEN    AND    FARM    SEEDS, 
Branches:    237,  High  Hclborn,  W.C.  1,  and  53a.  Queen  Victoria  Street.  E.C.  4. 


To  keep  your  trees  clean  and 
healthy  during  the  winter  ;  to 
ensure  healthy,  vigorous  growth 
and    good    crops    next     season, 

SPRAY  YOUR  FRUIT  TREES 
with 

COOPER  S 

•W^ITSTTER  FLUID 

Kills  moss  and  lichen  ;  removes  loose 
rough  bark.  Non-poisonous.  Easy  to  use. 
Economical.      ::     Of  agents  everywhere. 

Sole  Mamtfacturers  : 

Wm.  Cooper  &  Nephews,  Berkhamsted. 


FOR    FRUIT    TREES. 


Lime  Sulphur  Wash 

Guaranteed  Full  Strength. 
For  Winter  Washing   Fruit   Trees. 


ARSENATE     OF 
LEAD 


Best    quality.      Adheres    well    to    the  leaves.     The 
best    known    means   of  destroying    Caterpillars    on 
•■■'-^^  iTrees  and  Bushes. 


BUFF   ORPINGTON    DUCKS 

A  breed  that  forages  well;  prolific  layer  and  splendid  lable  variety— 
in  sliort.oiir  best  all-round  duck.  Mate  a  drake  to  voiir  ordinary  flocks 
and  improve  all-round  qualities  of  progeny. 

Few  fine  drakes  for  sale,  also  ducks.      White  Runner  drakes 
and   ducks.        Now  booking  sittings. 

SYDNEY  HILLER,   F.B.S.A. 

CLEVELAND  POULTRY  FARM.  STANDON.  HERTS 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  SITTINGS.     We  are 

booking  a  few  orders  for  sittings  from  very  prolific  laying 
Wliite  Wyanrtottes,  sired  by  a  Mrs.  Charles  C'artwriglit's 
large-egg  male  and  mated  to  a  Williams  laying-contest- 
hrcd  eoekerel.  12'ii  dozen;  unfertiles  replaced. — Misses 
COATES,  Broadheath,  Presteign. 


GARDENING   MADE    EASY. 

Edited  by  E.  T.  COOK 

200    Pages.  Illustratlona. 

PRICE  1/11   Net.      In  Cloth,  2/6.     By  post,  3d.  extra 

Lid.,   tu 


PohlJahBrt    at   ttie   Offlcee   ul    "'  (Jountht    Lifb," 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Oardnn    w.f;  i 


Wiiie  for  Price  List  to  the  Manufacturers  : 

ACME  CHEMICAL  Co..  Ltd.. 

TONBRIDGE,    KENT. 
And  RIVER  STREET,  BOLTON,  LANGS. 

SITUAXION^     YACANT. 


WANTED,  UNDER-GARDENER   for  Ascot 

district;  must  be  good  vegetable  grower,  and  capable  of 
looking  after  oil-engine,  electric  ligliting  plants.  Cottage 
provided.  Wages  3.)/-  per  week,  and  £10  per  annum  for  coal. 
— Apply  with  copies  only  of  testimonials,  "  Box  2."  The 
Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.2. 


SIXUATIOM^S    12VA.N^X£:i>. 


YOUNG  MAN,  single,  good  practical  experi- 
ence in  tannin  y.  gardening,  bee-keeping;  state  wages  and 
particulars. — Wm.  LorcHEAD,  Laugford  Lodge  Gardens, 
Crnmlin,  Co.  Antrim. 


GARDENER,  HEAD,  30  years'  experience  ; 

age  45.  Accustomed  to  growing  large'quantities  of  Howers, 
fruit  and  vegetables,  inside  and  out";  good  references. — 
.J.  KiRKLAND,  210.  Cherrvliintou  Eoad,  Cambridge. 


THAT  LITTLE   HAZEL  HURDLE 

Is  the.  Finest  and  Cheapest 
COMBINED     WIND  -  SHELTER      AND      FENCE 

For  Poultrvi  Live  Stock,  and  Crops. 
Size.  6ft.  by  3  ft.  high,  36/-  per  doz.     Supporting  Stakes,  3/-  doz. 

C.Ts/j  i[f//i  Order.      r,cc  nn  Rail.      Write  for  Free  Booklet  as  to  uses. 

RURAL  INDUSTRIES,  Ltd.,  Cheltenham. 

V 
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W.  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 

DARLINGTON. 

Horticultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers 

PLANS  and   ESTIMATES    prepared   free  of  cost. 

REPRESENTATIVES    sent  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom    to  advise 
and  take  particulars. 

LARGE     CATALOGUE     of    pfiotographic    views    of    Horticultural 

Buildings   free  on  application. 
GARDEN    FRAMES,  GARDEN   SEATS,  <&c.,  supplied  from  stock. 


LONDON    OFFICE:   C.'bVo^^.A""s*T~l^?¥"' 


GARDEN  FERTILIZER 

No  Stable   Manure  Required. 

Complete  reliable    Manure    for    digging-in 

for    Vegetable    Crops   or  as  Top-Dressing 

for  Fruit  Trees  and  Flower  Beds. 


Send    for    Book    O.   with     Full     Description    and 
Directions.  Free     ("The  Science   of    Soil  Enrich- 
ment and  Plant  Feeding"^. 


Cwt..  15/- 
14  lbs..  3/- 


4  cwt.,  8/-;  28  lbs.,  5/-; 
—         Carriage  Paid 


$  WILLIS  BROS., 

%  HARPENDEN 


HORTICULTURAL  MANURE 
MANUFACTURERS 
HERTS 


ESSENGER 

«&   CO.,    Ltd. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS&  HEATING  ENGINEERS, 
LOUGHBOROUGH,  LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Established  185S, 
London  Office :  122,  Victoria  St.,Westminater,  S.W.I 


Jy/[  ESSENGER   &  CO.  are  now 

in   a  position   to  devote  their 

augmented  Plant  and  Material 

Resources  to  the  Construction 

and    Heating   of 

GLASSHOUSES 

upon  their  well-known  special 
methods,  based  on  experience 
extending  over  60  years. 

Illustrated    Catalogue    on    application. 
Plans  and   Estln-iates   Free. 


GRbW^UR  OWN  VEGETABLES  FREE  FROM  DISEASE  WITH 


THE  MOST  PERFECT 

FERTILIZER 

FOR 


GREENHOUSES. 
GARDENS. 
.  LAWNS.  C: 


(     PAT  E    N   T  E   D    ) 


THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  AND 
COMPLETE  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  STABLE  MANURE 


SCIENTIFICALLY     AND    CHEMICALLY    PREPARED. 

In  the  form  of  a  leaf-mould,  ready  for  use  at  any  time.  In  the  same  way.  and  for  all  purposes  that  stable  m.ioure  Is  put-  Goes  further 

(4  bushels  equalling  15  cwts.),  gives  better  result,  Is  clean  to  handle,  sweet  smelling,  and  free  from  weeds,  worms,  etc. 

Report  of  Royal  Horticultural  Society      "  Vour  Patented  Hop  Manure  has  been  used  in  the  Society's  Gardens  at  Wlsley.  and  I 

am  pleased  to  report  that  It  has  proved  excellent  for  the  Gower  borders,  fruit  and  vegetables  grown  both  under  glass  and  out 

In  the  open  air  •'  (Signed)    W.  WiLKS.  Secretary. 

A  Beautiful  Free  Booklet  giving  full  fforticulars  and  testimonials  sent  on  receUtt  of  postcard. 

m9'  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS;  GENUINE  ONLY  IN  OUR  MARKED  BAGS,  (JONTAINING  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS.  ^Q 

^  Prices,  including  bags.  I  bushel  2/3.  4  bushels  6/-,  5-4  bushels  38/9.  10-4  bushels  SS/-.  20-4  bushels  100/* 

■*  Free  on  rail  London.    Carriage  forward  for  cash  with  order. 

WAKELEV'S  GROUND  GARDEN  LIME  (Caustic  or  Quick  Lime),  3/-  bushel  bag,  carriage  forward. 

WAKELEY'S  Empi^^  FERTILISER 

A  valuable  Plant  Food  for  Allotment  and  Genetal  Garden  i]sc.  simple  to  apply.    Particulars  and  Guaranteed 

Analysis  free.    Price  including  bags 

14  lb.  bag,  3/3  ;    56  lbs.,  11/6;    1  cwt.,  22/- 

Best  Yellow  Fibrous  Loam,  4/-,  and  Leaf  Mould,  4./6.      Coarse  Silver  Sand,  5/6.  and  Brown 

Fibrous  Peat,  5/6  per  sack.   Basic  Slag,  6/3.  Superphosphates,  10/6.  Bone  Meal,  22/6 

Kainite,    10/6   per  cwt. 
See  Free  Booklet  as  above  for  prices  of  smaller  qnanfifies.  also  other  goods* 
WAKELEY  BROS.   &  CO.     LTD.,  75a,   BANKSIDE,  LONDON,  S.E.I. 


TTRY     MULTIPLE      in 

-^  your  own  garden.  No  other 
evidence  is  equal  to  that  of 
your  own  crops.  Raise  Pota- 
toes, Peas,  Beans,  Turnips, 
Carrot  s,  in  fact,  anything 
you  like  upon  it,  and  every- 
^}  where  you  w^ill  have  abun- 
'J       dant  evidence  that  it  pays. 

Maltti^e 

Sold  by  Seedsmen  everywhere  in  14  lb.  bags. 

a/O;  7  lb.  2/-.     Large  trial  packets,  1/-. 

Manufactured  solely  by 

BOBINSON  BROB.  Ltd.,  Wert  Bromwleh,  StaA 


THE  JOHN   INNES 
HORTICULTURAL    INSTITUTION 

Appointment  of  Exhibitioners 

APPOINTMENTS  will  shortly  he  made  to  three  Exhibitions 
established  in  connection  with  the  above-named  Institu- 
tion,,' Merton,  Surrey.  Applicants  must  be  over  nineteen 
years  of  afie  and  must  have  been  employed  not  less  than  four 
years  in  good  gardens  or  nurseries.  This  condition  may  be 
relaxed  in  the  case  of  ex-service  men.  Exhibitioners  will  b8 
appointed  for  two  years.  They  will  receive  45s.  a  week  aod 
will  be  reqdired  to  take  part  in  the  ordinary  work  of  the  garden. 
They  will  have  opportunities  of  practising  most  of  the  opera* 
tions  of  horticulture,  but  plant  breeding  is  at  present  the  most 
prominent  feature  in  the  Institution's  work. 

A  Form  of  Application  and  further  particulars  may  b« 
obtained  on  application  to  The  Secretary,  The  John  Innes 
Horticultural  Institution.  Estate  Office,  Merton.  S.H'.  19- 


cts  there  |^°1 

I  and  makes  the  Garden  Zll^l. 
^av  all  the  year  round  r.v'^j'.vrsT.'L 


__  J  evervwliere  for  Hortlcnnura!  purposes  In  PACKETS  lOd.  &  1/6,  and  In 

BRANDED  &  SEALED  BAGS:  7Ib=:..3  9;  14  Ihs..  6/6 ;  28  lbs.,  11/6;  56  lbs.,  20^  :  lIMbs  .  37/-.     Or 

direct  (rom  the  Works      arrl  -ge  Paid  ia  the  United  King  lom  for  Cash  with  Order  (except  PACKETSJ. 


CLAY     U    SON.     i'lcMure.  M'.'.='  4<  tJoilc 
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POST  OFFICE  AS  A  NEWSPAPER  I 
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L 


POST. 


Price  THKKEPENCE. 

■yearly  Sabacriptlon 
Inland    15/2:  ForelBn.  17;4 


rHE  NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SUNSHINE 


BARR'S  FLOWER  SEED 
NOVELTIES  &  SPECIALITIES  for  1  920 

STREPTOCARPUS,  Barr's  Dwarf  Large-flowered, 3  plants  robust  and  compact 
bearing  for  a  Ions  time  in  snccessicn  very  large  trumpet-shaped  flowers,  having  a  good 
range  of  clear  and  delicate  colours,  pale  rose,  rose  carmine,  red,  blue,  dark  lavender, 
silvery  lavender,  pure  white,  etc. ,  all  with  beautiful  markings,  1ft.  Seedlings  raised  in 
early  spring  flcwer  in  summer.     A  really  fine  plant  for  the  greenhouse. 

■^    *^  ,>  r  Per  packet,  19.  6d.&  2b.  6d. 

SCHIZANTHUS,  Barr's  Now  Qiant-flowered,  a  grand  strain  with  very  large  hand- 
some flo\\ers  in  great  variety  of  colour  and  markings,  including  many  beautiful  art 
shades,  h. ha,.  1ft,;  splendid  plants  fnr  greenhouse  decoration  or  flower  border. 

Per  packet,  1  s.  6d.  &  2s._6d. 

MIMULUS,  [  Kenway's  (Scarlet,  a  very  hantisone  strain  with  flowers  of  good  size 
ranging  f  rom  fer  J //laji*  SCO  Wei  to  rn63-s<«We*,  a  few  being  piettily  "potitd,  h.p.,  1ft. 

Per  packet,  28.  6d. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  other  choice  Flower  Seeds  free  on  application. 

11,     12     &     13,     KING     STREET, 
COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C.2 


BARR  &  SONS 


MERRYWEATHER  S  ROSES 


FOR    THE   GARDEN! 
FOR   BEDS ! 


FOR   EXHIBITION! 
FOR   EVERYWHERE! 


Also  Fruit  Trees,  Shrabs,   Ornamental   Trees. 
Please  state  your  wants. 

H.  MERRYWEATHER  &  SONS,  LTD. 
Garden     Specialists.    SOUTHWELL,    NOTTS. 


NEW    CHRYSANTHEMUM    SUNSHINE 

SUNSHINE:— This  is  a  disliiict  .Trd  Fc-nFStic  nal  ac*iuisiticri  as  a  decoratne  variety.  Its  coJour  is  a 
brilliant  polden  ;  mber  and  is  aptly  described  by  ils  uame.  Disbudded,  it  is  ideal :  iindtsbudded.  it  forms 
gracelnl  sprays  borne  (  n  firm  (ooiMallts  frrm  Ivo  tc  thn  e  feet  in  length.  Pod  " '"l^'cderate  foliage  well 
maintained  up  lo  the  bloom.  Award  of  M*  rit  R.H.S..  December,  1919.  PLANTS,  5/-  each. 
Chr\suuihcmum  Catalokfc.  covtaitutiR  witch   usiful  hiformalton,  tent  Post  tree  Id.  stamp. 


a  J  Ok 
FUCHSIAS. 
Twelve  of  the  Very  Best 

Ntw  French  \arietics.  9s.,  six  for  55. 
Fine  Hybrids  from  Tiiphylla, 

six  of  of  the  Firest  Varieties,  3s.  ed. 
Finest  Single  V:  rielie^. 

twelve  for  5s.,  six  for  3s. 
^Finest  Double  Varifties. 

twelve  f(ir  5s.,  six  for  3s. 

ZONAL    PELARCONIl  MS. 

(Ccmmonly  called  Geranivm?) 
My  colleclicn  of  thtse  is  £€ccnd  to  none. 

.4//  Orders  over  5s,  settt  cat 
order.     Oiilcrs  under  5s. 


I  can  supply  as  follows  : 

Tw^elve  Finest  New  Single  Varieties, 

my  selection.  12s 
Twelve  Very  Fine  Cider  Varieties, 

my  selection.  9s 
Semi-double  Varieties. 
Tuirelve  Very  Finest  New  French  Varieties. 

my  selection,  12s, 
Tw^elve  Very  Fine  Older  Varieties, 

my  selection.  9s, 
Double  Varieties. 
Twelve  Very  Fine  Kinds,  my  selection.  6s. 

iagc  and  packing  free  for  cash  with 
list   be  accompanied  by   6d.   extra^ 


H.J.  JONES,  Ryecroft  Nurseries,  LEWISHAM 

CARNATIONS 

COMING  INTO  FLOWER,  large  plants  in  6in.  pots,  which  will  continue  to  flower 
for  2  years.  All  details  are  given  in  our  fully  illustrated  and  descriptive  Catalogue, 
sent  post  free  on  request,  with  pleasure. 

We  can  supply  you  with  12  plants  selected  from  the  best  varieties,  such  as 
"  WHITE  WONDER  "        "  WHITE  ENCHANTRESS  ' 


BEACON  " 
MAY  DAY  " 


'  TRIUMPH  ' 

'  MARY  ALLWOOD' 


t «» 50/- 


Etc.,  Etc. 

Immense  sufpltes  of  ymng  stock  fir  delivery  after  March — of  course. 
When  you  think  of  Carnations— you  think  of 


per 
doz 


QCCvCe/rre-^^-^^^ 


The  Carnation  Specialists, 

Dept.  4, 

HAYWARDS  HEATH, 

SUSSEX 


n. 
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"THE  GARDEN"   CATALOGUE    GUIDE 


NOTICE  TO  OUR  READERS 

IN  order  to  avoid  waste  in  the  printing  of 
catalogues,  readers  are  advised  to  apply  to 
the  following  firms  lor  the  catalogues  they 
require.  We  therefore  beg  to  point  out  that  the 
uiider-mentiontd  firms  will  be  very  pleased  to 
send  their  useful  catalogues  to  our  readers  free 
of  charge,  on  receipt  of  a  post  card. 


Rose  Specialists 


ELISHA   J.   HICKS,   M.C.,  N.R.S.,  etc. 
HURST,   BERKS. 


Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 


KELWAY  &  SON 

Retail  Plant  Department 

LANGPORT.  SOMERSET 


Hardy  Plants 

ColourBorders 

Gladioli 


J.  CHEAL  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

Nurseries 

CRAWLEY 


Landscape 
Qardeners 
Trees  and 
Shrubs,  etc. 


LAXTON  BROS. 

Nurseries 

BEDFORD 


Strawberries 

and 

Fruit  Trees 


PERRY'S 

Water  Lilies 

Hardy  Plant  Farms 

and 

ENFIELD,  MIDDX. 

Bog  Plants 

PULHAM  &  SON 

Rock,  Alpine 

Nurseries 

and  Herbace- 

ELSENHAM, ESSEX 

ous  Plants 

J.  JEFFERIES  &  SON, 
Royal  Nurseries 

Ltd.      ""^"^  ■''■"'' 
Forest  and 

Ornamental 

CIRENCESTER 

Trees 

Seeds  an 

d 

Bulbs 

R.  H.  BATH  Ltd. 

Home-Grown 

The  Floral  Farms 

Bulbs   and 

WISBECH 

Seeds 

BLACKMORE  &  LANGDON     ^^^°"'^.^ 

^,  Delphiniums 

TvFERTON  Hill  Nursery  Qioxmias 


BATH 


Cyclamen,  etc. 


HENRY  ECKFORD 

Wem 
SHROPSHIRE 


DAWKINS 

408,  King's  Road 
CHELSEA,  S.W. 


Sweet  Peas  and 
Garden  Seads 
Fertilizers 

Seed 

Catalogue 

on  application 


Garden  Sundries 


CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Shad  Thames,  S.E.  1    and 
Bedford  Chambers 
CovENT  Garden,  W.C.  2 

J.  BENTLEY,  Ltd. 
Barrow-on-Humber 
HULL 

G.  H.  RICHARDS 
234,  Be  ROUGH 
LONLON,  S.E.  1 


Merchants  and 

Manufacturers 
of   Horticultural 
Sunaries, 
Fertilisers  and 
Insecticides, 
etc. 


Weed  Destroyers 
Lawn  Sand 
Insecticides 
Fertilizers 


XL  ALL 

Fertilizers  and 

Agricultural 

Manures 


Landscape  Gardening 


National  Sweet  Pea  Society 

ANNUAL    SHOW    AND 
BIRMINGHAM    FLORAL   FETE 

July  23rd  and  24th,  1920. 

Schfiiiik's  (if-adv  sliurtly)  on  apiiliration  tu  tlw  Secretary, 
L.  W.Wkbster.  62,  Frederick  Koud.  Steehford,  Birmingham. 


SPECIAL  OFFER.     Forest  Trees,  Seedlings,  etc. 

Pinus  Austriaca,  bushy.  -Ift.  to  5ft  .  10/-  doz..  70  .  J0().  Ditto.  5ft. 
to  lift.,  strong  plants,  but  not  .IS  bushy  as  the  above.  60/-  100.  Dog- 
wood Red,  3ft.  to  4rt.  15/.  ion  cs  loiio.   Beech,  3ft.  to  4ft..  15/.  100: 

4ft.  to  5ft..  25/.  100.  £11  1000.  Oak,  English,  4  t.  to  5ft..  20/.  100.5  ft. 
to  6it.  30/-  100.  Hazel,  common,  2ft.  to  3ft..  II-  10>.  50/-  1000:  4ft.  to 
5fl..  15/-  100.  lilme,  red  twit^eed.  7.1ft.  to  Sin..  10'-  doz..  70  -  100. 
Beech,  bushy  to  the  ground.  5ft.  io  tift..  6/-  doz..  40/-  100.  Horn- 
beam, bushy.  3lt.  to  4ft..  20/-  100.  5ft.  to  fift..  40/-  100.  Poplar 
Ontario.  8rt.  to  9ft..  40/-  100:  12ft.  to  1.5ft..  10'-  doz.  Chestnut 
Spanish,  3ft.  to  4ft.,  stout.  15/-   100.  etc..  etc. 

SEEDLINGS. 
Gorse,  common,  one  year.  8/-  1000.  Broom,  common,  one  year. 
10/-  KHIO.  Broom,  yel'ovv  Spanish,  one  year  1/6  1  0.  15/- 1000  PIcea 
Nobllls,  on--  \  .ar.  20/.  1000.  PInus  Montana,  one  year.  7'-  KlUfl. 
Spruce  Fir,  Norway,  two  years.  12  -  1000.  Laurels  and  Rhodo- 
dendrons fur  .  n\er  p  ;inting.  to  clear,  price  on  .'ippliCTiion 

QVnUEV  CMITH  taxsley  "old"  nurseries, 
iiiuncT    omiin,     ^e^p    matlock,    derbvshire. 


T.  B.  HARPHAM  &  SON 

14.7a,  Church  Street 
Paddington,  London,  W.  2 


WHITELEGG  &  CO. 
CHISLEHURST 

WRITE    US 


Rock  and 

Horticultural 

Builders 


Landscape  and 
Qarden  Archi- 
tects, specialise 
in  Hock,  Water 
and  Formal 
Gardens,  etc. 


PULHAM  &  SON  Garden  Craftsmen, 

71,  Newman  Street,  W.  1  and  at  fS.f^t^Z'!^!^ <i,„n^ 

Works  :  BROXBOURNE  v^asis'sundials" 

Nurseries  :  ELSENHAM  Fountains,  elc. 


Heating  Apparatus 

C.  P.  KINN^LL  &  CO.,  Ltd.       ^ew  Boiler 
Greenhouse  Heating  List  No.  42, 

SouTHWARK  St.,  London,  S.E.  1    Post  Free 


■t  ■>■!•««**■>«*«■!■■:■■>*■:■■:■■>■.■■*<■**■:■«■>  ■!-«->-t'> 


CHI 
a 


RYSANTHEMUMS 
and    CARNATIONS 

Our  Specialitsi, 

Send  for CATALOGDE  and/or  NOVELTY  LIST  post  Iree.fron 


i  Send  forCATALOijUliand/or  .NUV  liLl  V  LlbX  posttree, from  V 

%  K.   LUXFORD   &   CO.,  % 

^     Sheering  Nurseries.  Harlow,  Essex.     .^ 
J  And  at  Saubrid^eworlh,  Her:s.  '■■ 


Garden  Architects 


I 


NEW  AND   OLD  GARDENS 
DESIGNED     BY     EXPERTS. 

SKELTON   &  KIRBY 

PIRBRIQHT,  SURREY. 


I 


R.  WALLACE  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
KiLNFiELD  Gardens 
COLCHESTER 


New  Bulb  and 
Iris  List 
Now   Ready. 


SEED    POTATOES 

Scotch  and  Yorkshire  Grown. 
ALL  THE  LEADING   VARIETIES 

No    better    stocks   obtainable. 


SEND     FOR     LIST 


ISAAC  POAD  &  SONS,  LTD., 

Seed       Potato    Merchants,    YORK 


Garden  Sundries 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 
234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E.  1 


XL    ALL 

Insecticide  & 
Fumigants 


GARDEN  SUPPLIES  Limited  aii  Qarden, 

(Boundary  Chem.  Co.)  Estate, 

Cranmer  Street  and  Sport 

LIVERPOOL  Requirements 


Our  Catalogue  of 

HARDY  PLANTS  WORTH  GROWING 

cont,thii)it:  lino  iUiistiatiotia  and  mttdi  useful  infornuttroii 
will  be  sent  (firatia)  an  application. 

We  specialise  in  Plants  and  Shrubs  of  the  fiishesi  qttality 
for  Shrubberies,  Drives.  Lawns,  Odd  Corners,  Pergolas. 
Waterside.  Wild,  Dell.  Woodland,  and  Natural  Gardens. 

V.   N.    GAUNTLETT    ^l    CO.,    LTD.. 

Jat>auese  \nrscries.  ChiddinfifoU!.  Surrey. 

AZALEAS  IN  BUD  AND  FLOWER 

CAMELLIAS    IN   BUD, 

and  other  COOL   GREENHOUSE   PLANTS 

such  as  ACACIAS.   BORONIAS,   in  Bud. 

A  fine  stock  of  Lapiiseriast  etc. 

STUART  LOW  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Middx. 


Send  your   order  now  for 

NEW    SEEDUNG    VIOLET 

Mrs.  DAVID  LLOYD  GEORGE. 

Azvard  of   Merit.    1918,    R.H.S 

50  -  per  dozen. 

J.   J.    KETTLE.    Violet     Pprr>^.  Corfe    Mullen,    Dorset 


WHY    WORRY     WITH     TINY     SEEDS— 

Try  SIOKKIKS  TIXV  SKKJ>LIX(.tS  in  the  stage  just 
r(*;ni>"  tor  piickiiii:  out.  'I'lic  M-a-^on  coniinences  with  Cyclamen 
in  Fibniaiy.  follnwi'il  by  iiey^rnia.  Carnation,  Gloxinia,  and 
the  wliolc  t^anuit  of  PopiUar  Greenhouse  Flowers,  Bedding 
Annuals.  Hardy  Biennials,  and  such  Hardy  Florist's  Flowers 
ami  BonliT  Perennials  as  are  \isually  raised  from  Seeds. — 
Write  for  Catalogue,  and  mention  this  paper. — Storrie 
and  Storrie,  Flower  Seeds  and  Seedlings  Sjiecialists,  Glen- 
carse,  Perthshire. 


Carnations  In  Bud  and  Flower. 

(OUR  SPECIALTY).  A  fine  stock  just  coming 
into  flower.  Sin.  pots  from  24/-  doz.,  6in.  pots 
from  36/-  doz.  Carnation  growers  should  make  a 
note  ot  our  1920  novelty  "Mrs.  T.  Ives,"  the  most 
free  flowermg  salmon.  Young  plants  shortly 
ready,  3/6  each.  39/-  per  doz. 

STUART  LOW  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Middlesex. 


FLOWER    SEEDS 


VEGETABLE  SEEDS  f^"±^ 


of  finest  quality  in  great 
variety  ;  uncommon  and 
hardy  plaLt  seeds  a 
speciality. 

grown,  finest 
strams,  germination  and 
purity  guaranteed. 

QFFn      PflTATflFQ     Hand-picked  samples  direct 

OCCU      rUIAIUCO     from  Scotland  a  speciality. 

Prices  reasonable. 


HARDY   PLANTS 
FRUIT    TREES 


Delphinium,  Iris.  Phlox, 
etc.  Strong  flowering 
plants  from  6d.  each. 

20.000  to  select  from,  good 
fibrous  rooted  fruiting 
trees,  well  set  with  buds, 
from  3/6  each. 


Revised  descriptive  Catalogues  now  ready, 
sent  on  application  to 

THOMPSON  &  MORGAN 

IPSWICH. 


GARDEN. 


7^{ 


WEBBS'   SPECIAL    VEGETABLES. 

Awiirtlcil  Huiiilrcds  of  First  Prizes. 
WEBBS'  Si;i.l'.l  THD  AILS.\  CRAIG  ONION.     1/- 

iincl  1/0  iin   i.aiki't. 
WEBBS-  KINVi;i!  ^rAMMOTH  LONGPOD  BROAD 

B|;AX.     l'  0  p.-i-  pint. 
WEBBS'    .MAKItiiWFAT    PARSNIP.     A    very    fine 

strain.     lOd.  ounce. 
WEBBS'    EMPEROR   TOMATO.     1/-   anil    1,0    iier 
_,.        packet. 

WEBBS'  CHAMPION  PRIZE  LEEK.     1/-  and  1/0 

l>er  packet. 
WEBBS'    EVERBEARING   CUCUMBER.     1/6  and 

2/6  per  packet. 
WEBBS'  SURPRISE  PEA.     Early  Dwarf.    2  0  pint. 
POST  FREE. 
Seed  Catalogue  free  on  request. 
WEBB  ,V  SdXs.  LTD.,  Tlie  King's  Seeflsmen,  Stourbridge. 


WATERER'S  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER 

SICI^jDS,  Sweet  Peas.  Scotch-grown  Seed  Potatoes.  Catalogues 
on  application. — John  Waterer,  Sons  t'i:  Crisp,  Ltd..  The 
Nurseriea,  Twvford.  Berks. 

WATERER'S      Rhododendrons,       Azaleas, 

Conifers,  Clioice  and  Rare  Shrui^s.  Herbaceous  Plants,  Hardy 
Alpines,  etc.  Illustrated  Catalogues  free. — JOHN  Wateeer, 
Sons  &,  Ckisp.  Ltd.,  Twyford,  Berks. 

GREENHOUSE  PAINTING  AND  GLAZING. 

— We  can  now  supply  "  Vitrolite  "  the  best  paint,  25/-  per 
gallon,  cans  extra.  "  PLASTINE,"  the  miperishable  putty, 
44/- per  cwt.,  kegs  extra  ;  7  lb.  tins,  3/9  ;  14  lb.  tins,  7/- each. 
— W.  Carson  &  Soys.  Grove  Works,  Battersea,  S.W.  11. 

"ROCK  GARDEN   PLANTS,   WHERE 

AND  IN  WHAT  SOILS  TO  PLANT  THEM,"  a  useful 
guide  to  garden  lovers,  with  catalogue,  4S  pages,  post  free. — 
G.  R.  Phipps,  .\lpine  Nursery,  Bamhani,  Bognor. 

POTATOES.— Kerr's  Seed  Potatoes  Excel. 

Grow  Kerr's  Pink.  Order  early.  Write  for  potato  list.— 
Kerr  A  Co.,  03.  Queen  Street,  Glasgow. 

CARNATION    CULTURAL    GUIDE.— Com- 

plete  instructions  for  greenhouse  and  out<loor  culture,  7d. 
post  free. — C.  H.  TAUDEYIN,  Willaston,  Birkenhead. 


J.  GRAY,  LTD.,  Builder  of  Conservatories, 

Greenhouses,  etc.,  and  Heating  Engineers,  Danvers  Street, 
Chelsea,  London,  S.W.  3.  Wire,  201,  Western,  London 
Telephone  :  201.  Western. 


WELLS'     Catalogue     of     Chrysanthemums 

now  ready ;  post  free  on  application. — W.  Wells  &  Co., 
Merstham,  Surrey. 

KING'S   ACRE    FRUIT  TREES    have    pro 

duced  some  of  the  finest  and  most  remarkable  Apples  and 
Pears  on  record.  Extra  strong  6  years'  old  Fruiting  Trees, 
Vines  and  Bush  Fruits. — Particulars  promptly  given  on 
application  to  KING'S  ACRE  NPRSERIES.  LTD..  Hereford. 

KING'S     ACRE    ROSES.  —  Alphabetically 

arranged  Catalogue  free  on  application. — King's  ACRE 
Nurseries.  Ltd..  Hereford. 


KING'S  ACRE    BORDER  AND  CLIMBING 

PLANTS.  List  free  on  request. — KINO'S  Acre  Nitkseries, 
Ltd.,  Hereford. 

SEEDS     AND    SEED     POTATOES —C.    L. 

Curtis'  new  Illustrated  Gardening  Guide,  witli  full  instruc- 
tions, is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  post  free  to  any  address, 
together  with  useful  pocket  calendar  and  diary  for  sowing 
seeds.— Charles  Lewin  Curtis,  Chatteris,  Cambridgeshire. 

SEED  POTATO  AND  VEGETABLE  CATA- 
LOGUE for  1S20  now  ready.  Send  at  once.  Eating  Potatoes 
12/0,  Table  Carrots,  Table  Swedes  It-,  Cattle  Carrots  5;-  cwt. 
Bags  Free.  Mangolds  50/-,  Horse  Carrots  70/-,  Swedes  00/- 
ton,  loose.  Free  on  Rail.  Shallots  fid.,  Onion  Sets  1/0  lb. 
Carriage  Paid. 
_ Horace  Taylor  &  Co..  Chatteris,  Cambridgeshire. 

IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING  for  gardens. 

tree  guards,  gates,  arches,  espaUers,  rose  stakes,  and  orna- 
mental garden  iron  and  wire  work  of  every  description.  Send 
for  illustrated  catalogue.  Also  kennel  railing  and  poultry 
fencing.  .\sk  for  separate  lists. — BouLTON  &  Paul,  Ltd., 
Manufacturers,  Norwich. 


WAKELEY'S  PATENTED  HOP  MANURE. 

— Tlie  only  reliable  and  complete  substitute  for  Stable 
Manure.   Onler  now  for  prom  pt  delivery.   See  advt.  on  p.  xii. 

SPLENDID     YELLOW     FIBROUS     LOAM. 

Pure  Leaf  Mould,  Coarse  Sand,  each  5/-  per  sack.  Prepared 
Compost,  r./ii ;  Basic  Slag,  6/6  cwt. ;  Kainit,  14  lbs.  2/9.— 
W.  Herbert  &  Co.,  Hop  Exchange,  London,  S.E. 


BARRS'    SEED   GUIDE,   now   ready,  free. 

For  a  Select  List  ui  I  lie  best  Vcgi'tahlc  and  Flower  Seeds  of 
fnest  Selected  Strains  and  Tested  Growth.  At  the  R.H.S. 
Wisley  Trials  our  Strains  of  Vesetahle  Seeds  have  received 
exceptional  recognition  for  liigli  tinality,  many  liaving  been 
Highly  Commended  and  several  given  First-class  Certificates 
and  Awards  of  Merit. — Barr  *  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Ciarden,  London,  W.C.2. 

BARRS'     HARDY     PLANT    CATALOGUE 

for  the  best  Hardy  Perennials,  Rock  Plants  and  Alpines, 
Aquatics  and  llard\-  Climbers,  free  on  application. — Barr 
and  SONS.  King  Street.  Covent  Garden,  London. 


TWELVE     BEAUTIFUL     DELPHINIUMS, 

including  Alake,  Lascelles.Moerheimi.  10/6 ;  twelve  Phlox  4/6  ; 
six  Peonies,  4/-;  six  Papaver  Orientale,  including  Perry's 
White,  3/- ;  twelve  Gladioli,  2/6  :  twelve  Alpines,  3/- ;  twelve 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  all  colours,  3/9.  Named.  Ciirriage 
Paid.  Quality  Seeds.  Catalogues  Free.  —  Taylors' 
Ni-RSERIES.  New  Eltham,  S.E. 9. 


McDOUGALL'S      WINTER      WASH      for 

fruit  trees  ;  to  clean  fruit  trees  from  moss,  lichen  ;  to  destroy 
fungoid  spores,  scab,  hibernating  insects,  and  to  check  the 
growth  and  spread  of  canker :  for  use  only  while  trees  are 
dormant ;  1  gallon  drums  to  make  80  gallons  wash,  lOs 
each  ;  1  quart  tins,  39.  Sd. ;  X  pint  tins,  28  ;  from  nursery- 
men, seedsmen,  and  Ironmongers.^McDocGAlL  BEOS., 
Ltd..  Port  Street,  Manchester. 


McDOUGALL'S  "  FUMERS  "  and  INSECTI- 

cide  "Sheets"  for  greenhouse  fumigation;  safe,  effectual, 
economical.  Sold  by  all  seedsmen  and  nurserymen.  — 
McDouGAL  Bros.,  Ltd..  Port  Street  Manchester. 


OUR  SEED  CATALOGUE    OF    1920   gives 

particulars  of  special  terms  to  .Allotment  Societies.  Only 
address.- -The  Allotment  and  Small  Holders'  Supply 
Association,  Ltd.,  Hare  Hatch,  Twyford,  Berks^ 


SEWAGE      DISPOSAL      FOR      COUNTRY 

HOUSES. — No  emptying  of  cesspools  ;  a  perfect  fertilizer , 
no  solids ;  no  open  filters  ;  perfectly  automatic  •  everything 
underground.  State  particulars.  —  William  Beattie,  8, 
Lower  Grosvenor  Place,  Westminster. 


SWEET  PEAS.— Collections,  Is.  6d.,  2s.,  3s., 

5s.    Antirrliinums.  Vegetables,  collections,  53.,  lOs.,  15s.,  20s. 
— T.  H.  DiPNALL,  Shelley,  near  Hadleigh,  Suffolk. 


SEEDS    OF   ALPINE   AND  HERBACEOUS 

PLANTS  ;     list    now    ready  ;     write    for   copy. — M.ANA(i]:R, 
Lissadell,  Sligo 


GROW  «  PREMIER  "  SEEDS.    WHY  NOT? 

Highest  quality.  Best  Value.  Awarded  3  Gold  Medals. 
Full  descriptions  and  cultural  directions  of  the  best  and  most 
profitable  kinds  to  grow.  See  our  unique  pocket  seed  guide 
containing  a  practical  monthly  calendar  Iree.— 1  remier 
Seed  Co.,  Ltd.,  Seed  .Specialists,  London  Road,  Brighton. 

H.  J.  JONES'  GOLD   MEDAL  CHRYSAN- 

THEMUMS. — Catalogue  now  ready,  post  free  Id  stamp. 
This  contains  list  of  all  tlie  best  vaiieties  and  much  useful 
information ;  also  list  of  best  Phlox,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  etc. 
— Kyecroft  Nurseries.  Lewisham,  S.E.  13. 


GOLD  MEDAL  PHLOX,  12  finest  varieties  in 

cultivation,  10/- ;   12  extra  flue,  7/6. 

MICHAELMAS    DAISIES      12    very   finest 

varieties,  10/- ;  12  very  line,  7/0.    All  free  for  cash  with  order. 
— H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nurseries,  Lewisham  S.E.  13 


MONTBRETIA   PROMETHEUS   TRUE, 

Largest  grown.  What  offers  ?  Old  Tuscany  Rose,  crimson 
velvet.  Old  garden  white  Rose,  exquisite  perfume,  1/6  each, 
not  less  than  three. — "Box  3,"eioTHEGARDEN,'20  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden.  W.C.  2^ 


FLOWER   POTS.— 10  8in.,  12  6in.,  15  Sin. 

15  41n.,  15  Sin.,  complete,  packed  free,  12/6.  Illustrated  list 
of  pota,  saucers,  seed  and  cutting  pans,  seakale,  and  rhiibarl) 
pots,  etc., free. — Thos.  .1  eavons,  Potteries,  Brierley  Hill. 


ROCK—  HERBACEOUS  —  tRIMROSES, 

double  and    single,  etc.;    advice  given  on  remodelling    of 
gardens,  and  lists. — HopKinp.  Mere  Shepperton 


HEATING     APPARATUS     FuR     GREEN- 

HOtiSES,  VINEKIES,  etc.,  supplied  with  various  arrange- 
ments of  pipes.  Vanguard,  conical,  sectional  saddle  and 
coil  boilers.  Pipes,  fittings,  etc.  Illustrated  list  free. — 
Thos.  Jeavons.  Silver  Street  Works,  Brierley  Hill. 


WM.   DUNCAN   TUCKER   &   SONS,   LTD., 

Lawrence  Road,  South  Tottenham,  N.  15. — ConBervatories, 
Winter  Gardens,  Vineries,  Peach  Houses,  Portable  Build- 
ings, etc. 


NOW      IS     THE     TIME    TO     PLANT.— 

KELWAT  &  SON,  The  Royal  Horticulturists,  Langport. 
Somerset,  are  now  booking  orders  for  their  Choice  Hardy 
Perennial  Plants.  Plant  a  COLOUR  BORDER  and  you  will 
be  able  to  enjoy  its  exquisite  beauty  for  many  years 
without  any  additional  expense  or  trouble. 

Send  Measurement  of  your  border. 
Poeonies,  DelphiDiums,  Phloxes,  and  other  beautiful  flowera 
included  in  their  Colour  Schemes,  which  provide  blooms  from 
early  Spring  to   late  Autumn. 

Weybridge,  Jan.  10th,  1920. 
"  Some  six  years  ago  you  supplied  me  with  a  number  of 
Hardy  Perennial  Plants  for  certain  borders  in  a  garden  at 
Streaiham  Hill,  These  proved  a  great  success  and 
year  by  year  have  been  the  cause  of  much  comment  and 
admiration." 

Troon,  Ayrshire,  Jan.  11th,  1920. 
"  The  complete  border  I  bought  in  1912  for  Bothwell  was  a 
great  success.  ' 

Write  NOW  to  the  Retail  Plant  Department. 


DOBBIE     &     CO.,      ROYAL     SEEDSMEN, 

Edinburgh,  will  send  a  copy  of  their  1920  Catalogue  and 
Guide  to  Gardening  free,  if  this  Paper  is  mentioned. 

BATH'S  SELECT  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS.— 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  choice  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds,  and  Plants,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  post  free 
on  application.  Special  terms  to  Allotment  Societies. — 
(DEFT.  E),  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  The  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech. 

FIDLERS'  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  GARDEN 

SEED  GUIDE  AND  CATALOGUE  FOR  1920  IS  NOW 
READY,  and  a  copy  will  be  sent  post  free  to  any  addrcsa 
on  receipt  of  post  card. — Write  at  once  to  FiDLER  &  SONS, 
Royal  Berkshire  Seed  Stores,  Reading. 

LAXTONS'    SEEDS.— New    Catalogue     for 

1920  contains  all  the  latest  novelties  in  flowers  and  vege- 
tables, including  the  tine  new  pea  *'  Admiral  Beatty."  List 
gratis  on  application.  Pamphlet  on  Fruit  Culture  for  IJd. 
postage. — Laxton  Brothers,  Bedford. 

CHOICE     NEW     CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 

Our  new  Catalogue,  including  Splendid  Novelties  for  1920, 
and  best  older  varieties;  also  list  of  Best  Dahlias,  Pelar- 
goniums, etc.,  is  now  ready.  Post  free. — J.  W.  COLB  &  SON 
Chrysanthemum  Specialists,  Peterborough. 

HARDY  BORDER  CARNATIONS  AND 

PHLOX  from  a  choice  collection  of  160  varieties.  Send  lor 
list. — Edwards,  216.  Maryvale  Boad,  Boumville. 


250,000  HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS, 

from  2/- per  dozen.  FRUIT  TREES,  SHRUBS.  Descriptive 
Catalogue  Free. — F.  H.  Jones,  Churchfleld,  Cradley,  Malvern. 

BRADBURYS  SEEDS  SUCCEED.— The  best 

that  experience  and  care  can  produce.  Established  over  50 
years.  Write  for  catalogue  TO-DAY.  AGENTS  WANTED. 
— S.  A.  Bradbury,  Seed  Grower,  Taunton.  


ALLOTMENT   ASSOCIATIONS.— Send  to  a 

GROWER  and  get  BEST  TERMS.  Everything  in  vegetable, 
flower  and  farm  seeds.  Trv  our  SPECIAL  POTATO  AND 
GENERAL  FERTILIZER.  13/6  cwt.,  £12  10  0  ton.— 
S.  A.  Bradbury,  Wholesale  Seed  Grower,  Taunton. 

RIVER'S  FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  VINES, 

Figs,  Oranges  and  Orchard  House  trees  are  of  flrst-clasa 
quality,  and  a  large  and  select  stock  is  always  on  view. 
Inspection  invited.  Price  list  post  free  on  application. — 
THOS.  Rivers  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. 

ROCKERY   PLANTS   SPECIALITY.— Write 

for  descriptive  list,  free. — Terry  Lee,  16,  Morden  Road, 
Stechford,  Birmingliam. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM   CUTTINGS.— 600  up 

to-date  vars. ;  Including  novelties,  1919  ;  Dahlias,  400  vari. , 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  150  vars.;  Violas,  Exhibition  or 
Bedding,  100  finest  vars.  Catalogue  Id.  stamp. — H. 
WOOLMAN,  Slilrley.  Birmingham. 

NEW  SWEET  PEAS,   "  Hawlmark   Pink," 

"  Gold  Medal,"  etc.  37  varieties.  Also  best  Antirrhinums, 
20  sorts.  Advance  offer  ol  plants  for  spring. — REV.  C. 
Barnes,  F.R.H.8.,  Scofton,  Worksop. 


BOX'S  BEGONIAS— Quality  and  Quantity. 

— Seed,  sow  now,  Single,  Double,  Crispa,  Cristata,  packets 
each  section,  1/-,  1/0,  2/6,  5/-;  Tubers  also  and  Gloxinias; 
New  List  now  ready.— JOHN  R.  Box,  Seed  Warehous  . 
Croydon. 


BIRDS'   BATHS,  GARDEN    VASES,    SUN- 

DIALS,    NESTING    BOXES.      Catalogue    (No.  4)    free.— 
MOOETON,  5,  Thornton  Avenue,  Chlswlck. 
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P^EONIES 

1 

— 

1 

Modern  ^  most  beauti'ul  varieties  t  f  thf  se 
f.ivoiirite  flowers  caa   be  rffered  as  under 
Tliev  are  sweetly  scented  and   the  Colnurs 

exquisite. 
DUCHESS   DE   NEMOURS.      Creamy 

wliite.   15'-  per  dozen. 
MARIE    LEMOINE.     Pure   wliite    with 

sh.ided  r.-iilre.  IS  -  per  doz   n. 
MONS.   CHAS.  LEVEQUE.     Pure  pa'e 

salmon   [.ink,   15-   per  dozen. 
FESTIVA     MAXIMA.          White    with 

carmine  si'Ofi.  15.'-   per  dozen. 

PAEONIA    OFFICINALIS    kUBRA. 

The    old    f-ishion-"!!    Crimson     Pseony. 

Very  showy,  eiirlyflower'g, 12/-  per  do/. 

All   stronjj  flowering  p'ants. 

WE  CAN  ALSO  OFFER 

Pyrethrums       12  distinct  varieties     8/- 

Asters                    12        .,                             8/- 

Phloxes                 12                        ..            B/- 

Delphlnlums     12        „               „          10/6 

all  good  named  sorts 

MANY   OTHER  HARDY  PERENNIALS. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

THE  BARNHAM  NURSERIES 

BARNHAM,  SUSSEX. 

— 

LETHORION    :: 

IMPROVED  METAL  VAPOUR  CONE 

Fumigator 


Introduced  1885. 


N' 


rOTHING  yet  intro- 
duced has  surpassed 
this  valuable  method 
of  Fumigating  Greenhouses. 
It  combines  economy  with 
efficiency  in  every  way, 
and  is  certain  death  to  all 
pests,  without  any  injury  to 
vegetation  ! 

Only  a  match  required  for 
starting  it !     Full  directions 

Registered  Trade  Mark  bl^yS?.      for  USe  On  each  Cone. 

Prices.— No.  1 ,  for  Frames  and  "  Lean-to's  "  up  to  1,000 

cubic  ft..  9d.  each ;    No.  2,  for  Small  Greenhouses  up  to 

1,500  cubic    ft.,    1/-  each;    No.    3,   for  general  use  in 

Large  Greenhouses  from  2,000  to  2,500  cubic  ft.,  1  /6  each 

Sold  by  the  Trade  generally. 

CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd.,TONDON,  S.E.  1 


DON'T  STARVE 
YOUR    PLANTS 

TOP  DRESS  THEM  WITH 

R  I  T  O 

RITO  is  the  wonderful  energiser  for  soil 
bacteria,  and  multiplies  all  Allotment  and 
Garden  Produce.  Of  all  corn  dealers,  seeds- 
men, and  florists.  If  any  difficulty  is  .experi- 
enced in  obtaining  supplies,  write  'to  the 
Makers, 

Tbe  MOLASSiNE  Co.,  LTD.,  Dept   12.  Greenwich.  S.E.  10. 

RITO  SUITS  EVERYTHING  THAT  GROWS 


I  ^"^  ■»%**%*■ 
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Garden 
Thermometers 

SELF-REGISTERINS     PATTERNS 
for  Outdoors  or  Gliss-houses 

ACCURATE 

RELIABLE 

LEGIBLE 

Our  Reputation — your  Guarantee 
Estd.  1850 

Wrlt«  (or  Price  List  "  TG  " 
Have  yon  seen  our  "  Frost  Predictor  "  ? 

'  ^EGRETTI  &  ZaMBRA 

38,  Holborn  Viaduct.     , 

E.Cl. 

5.    Leadenhall   Slreel.    E.C.3 
and   122,  Resent  Street,  W,  I. 


JANUARY 
LINEN     vSALE 

Write  to-day   for   a   copy  of  our   Sale  List 
No,  46S,    It  will  be  sent  post  free  on  request. 

Hemstitched     and     Embroidered      Duchesse     Sets. 
Oddments  to  be  cleared  at  ,">/(!,  6/6  and  8/6  per  set. 

ROBINSON    &    CLEAVER,     LTD.. 
BELFAST. 


EVERY  GARDENER  should  get  in  touch  with  the 

INSTITUTE  OF  HORTICULTURE 

RAPID   SYSTEM.4TIC  TR.AINING   FOR   PRO- 
FESSIONAL AND   AMATEUR  GARDENERS. 

ADVICE.    ENCOURAGEMENT.    AWARDS. 

34,    OXFORD    STREET,    LONDON,    W.  1. 


FOR    FRUIT    TREES. 


Lime  Sulphur  Wash 

Guaranteed  Full  Strength. 
For  Winter  Washing   Fruit   Trees. 


ARSENATE     OF 
LEAD 


Best   quality.      Adheres    well    to    the  leaves.     The 

best    known    means   of  destroying    Caterpillars    on 

Trees  and  Bushes. 


Wiiie  for  Price  List  to  the  Manufacturers : 

ACME  CHEMICAL  Co.,  Ltd., 

TONBRIDGE,    KENT. 
And  RIVER  STREET,  BOLTON,  LANGS. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Scotch  or  Once  Grown. 

ARRAN    ROSE 

(New  Early). 

ARRAN    COMRADE 

(The  best  new  Second  Early  on  the  market). 

MAJESTIC. 
KERR'S    PINK. 

ALL  THE  LEADING   VARIETIES 


SEND   FOR    FREE    LIST. 


ISAAC  POAD  &  SONS,  LTD. 

Seed  Potato  Merchants,  YORK. 


THE  JOHN   INNES 
HORTICULTURAL    INSTITUTION 

Appointment  of  Exhibitioners 

APPOINTMENTS  will  shortly  be  made  to  three  Exhibitions 
established  in  connection  with  the  above-named  Institu- 
tion at  Merlon,  Surrey.  Applicants  must  be  over  nineteen 
years  of  a^e  and  must  have  been  employed  not  less  than  four 
years  in  good  gardens  or  nurseries.  This  condition  may  be 
relaxed  in  the  case  of  ex-service  men.  Exhibitioners  will  be 
appointed  for  two  years.  They  will  receive  45s.  a  week  and 
will  be  required  to  take  part  in  the  ordinar>-  work  of  the  garden.  ' 
They  wilt  have  opportunities  of  practising  most  of  the  opera- 
lions  of  horticulture,  but  plant  breeding  is  at  present  the  most  i 
prominent  feature  in  the  Institution's  work.  ( 

A  Form  of  Application  and  further  particulars  may  be  I 
obtained  on  application  to  The  Secretary,  The  John  Innes  i 
Horticultural  histitution.  Estate  Office.  Mertoti.  S.W    W 


RY     MULTIPLE      in 

your  own  garden.  No  other 
evidence  is  equal  to  that  of 
your  own  crops.  Raise  Pota- 
toes, Peas,  Beans,  Turnips, 
Carrots,  in  fact,  anything 
you  like  upon  it,  and  every- 
where you  ^11  have  abun- 
dant evidence  that  it  pays. 

Sold  by  Seedsmen  everywhere  in  \A  lb.  bags. 

a  6;  7  lb.  2/-.    Large  trial  packets.  1/-. 

Manufactured  solely  f>y 

ROBINSON  BROS.Ltd.,  WestBromwlcli,  St&lli 
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THE    GARDEN. 


V. 


—130  YEARS'— 

REPUTATION  FOR  QUALITY 

IS 

A      SOLID      FOUNDATION 
TO     RELY     ON ! 


AT   YOUR    DOOR-FREE   BY 
POST   OR   RAIL. 

Send  to-day  for 
JOHN   K. 

KING  &  SONS' 

MANUAL    OF    GARDENING 
FOR  1920. 

"The  Best  Seed  Book  of  the  Season." 


JOHN     K.     KING     &     SONS, 

Seed  Qrowers  to  H.M.  the  King, 

COGGESHALL,  ESSEX. 


Seed  PcfaZcts 


To  ensure  a  bumper  Potato  Crop,  growers  should  buy 
their  seeds  from  a  specialist.  Tom  E.  King  is  the  expert 
specialist  in  Seed  Potatoes.  All  his  varieties  receive  personal 
inspection  and  are  unsurpassed  for  yielding  size,  quality 
and  abimdant  crop.  .All  orders  are  dispatched  promptly 
and  up  to  time. 

SCOTCH  GROWN.    U21bs.  561bs.     281bs.    141bs. 

May  Qtjeen           .          .  36/-  19/-  10/- 

SH.iEPE's  Victor  .        .  34/-  18/-  lO/- 

Earlt  Rose          .         .  36/-  19/-  in/- 

DuKE  OF  York    .         .  40/-  21/-  11/- 

Sharpe's  Express         .  30/-  16/-  9/- 

i;ari.y  Eclipse     .         .  20/-  11/-  6/- 

Epicfres      .         .         .  20/-  11/-  6/- 

British  Queen    .        .  20/-  11/-  6/- 

Evergood    .         .         .  20/-  11/-  6/- 

QlEEN  M.iRY         .          .  20/-  11/-  6/- 

Kixa  Edward      .         .  20/-  11/-  6/- 

Ip-to-Date           .          .  20/-  11/-  6/- 

Arran  Chief       .        .  18/-  10/-  6/- 

i;i)ZELL  Blue        .          .  2.5/-  13/6  7/6 

Dargill  Early    .        .    —  26/-  14/- 

liKKAT  Scot.         .         .  20/-  11/-  6/- 

ALLY    ....  20/-  11/-  6/- 

i: olden  Wonder.         .  22/-  12/-  7/- 

arran  Victory   .        .  34/-  18/-  10/- 

Kerr-s  Pdjk         .         .  35/-  18/6  10/- 

I'l.swAiD  Perfection-   .  35/-  18/6  10/- 

Ma.iestic      .         .          .  25/-  13/6  7/6 

l'"tH.lE           .           .           .  20/-  11/-  6/- 

KlNU    fiEORQE          .            .  20/-  11/-  6/- 

I'empl.vrs     .         .          .  20/-  11/-  6/- 

MtRAN   COMRADE   .              .  .50/-  26/-  14/- 

Baas  Free, 


5/6 
5/6 
5/6 
6/- 

5/- 


3/6 
3/6 


3/6 
3/6 
4/6 
8/- 
3/6 
3/6 
4/- 
5/6 
5/6 
5/6 
4/6 
3/6 
3/6 
3/6 
8/- 


71bs. 
3/- 
3/6 
3/- 
3/6 
3/- 
2/6 
2/6 
2/6 
2/6 
2/6 
2/6 
2/6 
2/6 
2/6 
5/- 
2/6 
2/6 
2/6 
3/6 
3/6 
3/6 
2/6 
2/6 
2/6 
2/6 
5/- 


On  Rail. 


Cash  with  order.  All  the  above 
aricties  are  direct  from  Scotland  this  season.  We  have 
them  in  Once  Orown.  Send  for  our  full  List  of  40 
ties;  it  is  full  of  interest  to  all  gardeners.  Special 
^  for  Carriage  Paid  (Passenger).  We  have  also  a  good 
fy  of  Artificial  Manures. 


BATH'S 

Gold    IVT  e  d  a.  1 


Seed  Potato  Grower, 

ISOMERSHAM,  ST.    IVES,   HUNTS. 


We  are  not  merely  dealers  in  and  advertisers 
of  SWEET  PEAS,  but  grow  many  acres  for 
seed,  and  supply  most  of  the  large  wholesale 
houses  in  the  trade.  In  buying  from  us,  you 
are  buying  from  the  grower,  and  not  the  dealer. 
The  following  Collections  contain  the  best 
varieties  in  cultivation.  All  seeds  are  hand- 
picked  and  of  first  class  germinating  quality. 

COLLECTION  A.  Price  1  s.  9d. 

12  splendid  waved  varieties.     Each  packet  contains  25  seeds. 

If  purchased  separately  2d,  per  packet. 
Debbie's  Cream,— The  richest  cream  extant. 
Dobbie's  Scarlet.— Light  scarlet  shaded  cerise. 
Elsie  Herbert. — White,  edged  and  suffused  rosy-pink. 
Etta  Dyke.— Pure  white. 
John  Ingman. — Carmine  and  rose-red. 
Lavender  George  Herbert —Bluish-lavender, 
Margaret  Atlee,— Cream,  suffused  pink. 
Marks  Tey. — Standard  rosy-mauve,  wings  bluish-mauve. 
Mrs,  Hardcastle  Sykes,— Pale  lilac  rose. 
Maud  Holmes, — The  best  crimson  waved  variety. 
Queen  of  Norway,— Rosy-mauve. 
Thomas  Stevenson. — Orange  scarlet. 

COLLECTION  B.  Price  2s,  6d, 

12  very  fine  waved  varieties.     Each  packet  contains  25  seeds. 

If  purchased  separately  3d.  per  packet. 
Austin  Frederick,— Deep  lavender. 
Barbara. — Deep  shrimp  pink. 
Duplex  Spencer.-Deep  cream-pink. 
Edrom  Beauty. — Bright  oran.»e-scarlet. 
Elfrida  Pearson,— Pale  pink,  suffused  salmon. 
Fiery  Cross.— A  scorching  fire  red. 

Jean  Ireland. — Creamy-buff,  standards  shaded  carmine. 
King  Manoel. — Deep  crimson  maroon. 
King  White,— Pure  white,  beautifully  frilled. 
Margaret  Fife.— Bright  aub  ietia  blue. 
Rosabelle. — Rich  bright  rose  self. 
Royal  PorpIe.^A  lovely  shade  of  purple. 

Collections  "A"  and  "  B"  together  for  3s.  9d„  with  one  packet 

of  Mrs.  j.  PALMER,  deep  cream   ground,   heavily  suffused 

bright  scarlet  (25)  3d.  gratis. 

COLLECTION  C.  Price  3s.  9d. 

12  extra  fine  varieties. 

The  number  of  seeds  and  price  per  packet  are  indicated  after 

each  variety. 

Adelaide.— Standard  rich  lilac,  wings  electric  blue  (20)  3dt 
Alexander  Malcolm. — Giant  scarlet  cerise  (12)  6d, 
Constance  Hinton.— Large  pure  white  (25)  3d, 
Elegance. — Soft  silvery  pink  on  a  cream  ground  (12)  6d. 
Hercules.— A  large  Countess  Spencer  (25)  3d. 
King  Mauve,- Pure  mauve,  a  giant  flower  (25)  3d. 
Mrs,  Arnold  Hitchcock,— Pale  pink  flushed  with  salmon 

on  a  cream  ground  (12)  6d, 
Mrs,  T,  J.  Wakefield.— Cream,  edged  rose-pink  (12)  6d, 
Mrs,  Tom    Jones. —  Deep    amethyst-blue    of    very    fine 

form  (12)  6d. 
R.  F.  Felton.— Very  fine  lavender  (25)  3d. 
The  President, — Rich  orange-scarlet  (20)  3d, 
Warrior. — Very  large  maroon  (20)  3d. 

Collections  B  and  C  together  for  5s,  6d.,  with  one  packet  of 

LOYALTY  WHITE,   flaked  royal   blue  (20)  2d.:     and  one 

packet  of  OLD  ROSE  (25)  4d..  gratis. 

The  three  Complete  CoUectionB  and  3  gratis  packets  for  7s. 

Customers    may  select  from  the  Collections  packets  priced 

separately  to  the  value  of  3  ".and  over,  and  deduct  2d.  in  the  Is. 

from  remittance. 

B&TH'S  SELECT  VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Full  Ilhtstrnfed  Catalogue  post  free  on  application. 

R.   M.   BATH,   LTI>., 

"rHE:     FI^ORJl.]Li     FJk.ICIVIS, 


Guarantested  Seeds. 

Wil!      non-customers     please     apply    for     copy    of 
catalogue  about  to  be  posted  i> 

Guarantested  Roses. 

Spring  list  ready  in  a  few  days  ;  non -customers  please 
write  for  it. 

Guarantested  Plants. 

Catalogue  with  photo-colour  illustrations  and  plans 
of  borders  free  on  request. 

Guarantested  Fruit,  &c. 

The    cream  of  the  world's   best  sorts  are  offered  in 
Bees'  Catalogue  No.  68. 

Guarantested  Scotch 
Grown  Seed  Potatoes. 

A  customer  raised  a  crop  of  46ilbs.  from  one  root  of 
Bees'  Scotch  Grown  Seed.     Price  list  on  application. 

Guarantested  Shallots. 

The    Beesian   Shallot  is  a    better   kind  which   keeps 

until  summer  time  and  crops  abundantly. 

71bs.  5/-.  carr.  paid. 

Guarantested   Onion    Sets. 

Selected  Ailsa  Craig  type,  2/6  lb.,  post  free. 

Guarantested  Bulbs. 

Clearance  Parcels.  5/6  carr.  paid. 

100  Tulips,   or   25   each   6    various    sorts,   including 

Narcissi,  Tulips,  Glory  of  the  Snow,  etc.,  etc 

Guarantested  Means  :— 

Guaranteed  to  please  or   money   back.      Tested  and 
found  satisfactory  in  every  respect. 

Write  for  Free  Catalogue  to-day. 
''Lest  Yoii  Forget." 

BEES   LTD., 

175c,  MILL  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 


SCOTCH   SEED 
POTATOES 

12    page    Illustrated    and 

Descriptive  List  &  Guide 

free    to    all  who   mention 

this  paper. 

Full  cultural  directions. 

Moderate  prices.     Satisfaction 

guaranteed. 

THYNE    &    SON,    Dundee 


GARDEN  SEEDS 


SEED  POTATOES  A  SPECIALITY. 


Special  Terms  to  Allotment  Holders. 
ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE 

Now  Issued.      Post  Free  on  Application. 


LITTLE  &  BALLANTYNE 

THE  KING'S  SEEDSMEN, 

ESTABLtSHED    1812.  CARLISLEl 
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SUTTON'S 

VEGETABLE 

SEEDS 


As  the  demand  for  early  vegetables 
is  certain  to  far  exceed  the  supply 
this  season,  it  is  impossible  to  over- 
estimate the  value  of  our  proved 
strains  of  vegetables  which  v^^e  have 
specially  selected  for  their  early 
maturity. 


Sutton's  Pioneer  Pea 


Per  pint     quart 

.     2/6       4/6 

Per  packet 

1/- 


Sutton's  Early  Gem  Carrot 

Sutton's  Every-day  Cucumber.  2/6 

Sutton's   First  Crop  Cauliflower  1/6  &   2/6 

Sutton's  Golden  Ball   Lettuce  .  1/-  &    1/6 
Sutton's    Selected    Ailsa    Craig 

Onion        ....  2/6 

Sutton's  Satisfaction  Tomato    .  1/9  &  2/6 


For  Complete  Lists  of  the  Best 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
etc.,  see  SUTTON'S  GARDEN 
SEED  CATALOGUE  FOR  1920. 


Mlltmtyf^t 


oica 


THE   KING'S  SEED5MEN,lRE,ADING 


Notes  from  ]\ltiidstone. 

HOUSE  FLOWERS  IN 
WINTER. 


Few  have  the  aUvMitage  of  a 
gyeenhouse  for  Winler  mpply  of 
cut  flou'ers,  andmany  a  vhit  must 
be  paid  to  the  Flonsl  to  oblnin 
these  "  inaispensables  "  There  me 
a  goodly  number  of  liardy  plants 
ii'hich  -will  go  a  long  way  towards 
supplying  this  want,  but  space  will 
not  permit  us  to  describe  their 
attributes.  We  shoul  ■  like  to  call 
our  readers'  a  tention  to  the  Winter 
Flo.eering  Jasmine  2/6,  Chimo- 
nanthus  /ragtans  2/6,  Christmas 
Rose  1/6,  Kerria  japonica  2,6, 
Winter  Heliotrope  suitable  for 
moist  fositions  under  trees  6rf., 
Forsythia  suipensa  2/6,  Winter 
flowering  Heaths  in  great  vari  ty 
1/6,  and  the  beautiful  Iris  Styl  isa, 
blue  and  white,  the  b.tds  of  ithch 
will  open  so  well  in  water,  1/-. 
Full  descriptions  can  be  sent  on 
application. 

George  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
The  Royal  Nurseries 

Maids  one 


GOLD  MEDALS 

IN   1919 

Royal  Horticl.  Society 
National  Potato  Society 
Royal  Caledonian  Society 
St.  Dunstan's  Show, Chelsea 
Wolverh'pton  Floral  Fete 
BirtninghaTTi  Hort.  Society 

for 

WEBBS'     VEGETABLES 

AND  FLOWERS 


WEBBS' 

Illustrated    GARDEN 
CATALOGUE      FOR 

1920 

(Vegetable,      Flower    -and 

Lawn  Seeds,  Seed  Potatoes, 

Fertilisers,  Lawn  Sand, 

Etc) 

Post  Free  to  Readers 
this  Journal. 


Economy  in   the  Garden  ! 

Webbs'  Collections  of  Seeds 

Best   Quality  and  Value  Obtainable. 


VEGETABLE  SEEDS  :  5/-,  7/6,  10/-.  IS/-,  21/-  upwards 

FLOWER    SEEDS:    3/6,    5/-.  7/6,    10  6  and  21/-  each 

\  SWEET  PEAS  :   12  Fine  Named  Exhibition  Varieties,  6  - 

Post  Free.     List  of  Contents  o)i  request. 


WEBB  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

:  King's  Seedsmen,  STOURBRIDGE 


Webbs'  Lawn    Grass    Seeds 

MIXTURES   for   Garden.   Tennis    and  Croquet    Lawns. 
2  6  lb..   6'3   gallon.  48  -  bushel.  Carriage  Paid. 
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1-.  X  D  I  N  G  P  E  K  G  O  L  A  S  AND 
ARCHES.— There  is  no  time  better 
than  the  present  for  mending  pergolas, 
arches  and  similar  structnrcs.  These 
have  been  exposed,  it  may  be,  for 
several  years  to  the  weather  ;  and  as  the  past  few 
months  have  been  exceptionally  wet,  the 
•conditions  created  favoured  the  decay  of 
the  wood  and  the  growth  of  fungus  thereon. 
Furthermore,  such  plants  as  Roses  are  now  free 
from  leaves,  and  it  is  much  easier  to  manipulate 
the  branches  when  in  that  state  than  later  when 
in  full  foliage. 

Trials  at  Wisley,  1920.— The  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  will  carrj  out  the  following  Trials  in 
Iheir  gardens  at  Wisley,  Ripley,  Surrey,  during 
11)20.  Antirrhinums,  Coreopsis,  Broccoli,  early 
Peas,  second-early  Potatoes,  Spinach,  late  Turnips. 
A  packet  of  seed  of  each  variety  for  trial  (of  Peas, 
half  a  pint),  of  Potatoes  (forty  tubers)  should  be 
sent  to  the  Director,  from  whom  the  necessary 
entry  forms  may  be  obtained,  not  later  than 
February  20,  1920.  Goods  to  Horsley  Station. 
London  and  Soutli- Western  Railway. 

Notes  on  Bee-Keeping  (issue  January  17, 
page  31). — Will  you  kindly  insert  the  following 
correction  in  recipe  for  making  candy  :  "  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  tartaric  acid '  should  read  "half 
a  teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar." 
— L.     Bigg-Withi:r. 

Tnlipa  Kaubnanniana. — At  the  last 
uneetiug  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  Mr.  F.  H.  Chapman  exhibited 
flowering  plants  of  Tulipa  Kaufmanniana, 
a  species  introduced  to  cultivation  about 
.1877  and  awarded  a  first-class  certificate 
iin  1897.  The  plants  shown  were  of  a  dwarf 
variety,  bright  rose  in  the  back  of  the 
exterior  segmsnts,  yellow  at  the  base 
inside,  with  a  carmine  spot  about  mid- 
way down  the  segments  inside,  and 
margined  with  pale  cream  or  white. 
They  were  thus  somewhat  different  from 
those  figured  in  The  Garden  or  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  and  were,  further 
easy  to  propagate,  which  some  forms  of 
this  species  are  not.  The  whole  of  Mr. 
Chapman's  stock  had  been  derived  from 
one  bulb. 

Campanula  garganica. — Among  dwarf 
Campanulas  for  use  in  the  rock  garden 
this  is  one  of  the  prettiest.  It  is,  perhaps, 
at  its  best  in  the  joints  of  dry  walling, 
where  its  many-flowered  branches,  some 
hanging  and  some  hard  pressed  against  the 
stone  above  display  themselves  to  much 
advantage.  Each  little  shoot  may  bear  as 
many  as  fifteen  to  eighteen  blooms  within 
^  inches  or  ■\  inchesof  the  tip.  The  starry 
flowers  ar«  of  a  pale  purple  colour,  usually 


passing  to  white  near  the  centre.  The  sharply 
toothed  leaves,  thickly  set  at  the  base  of  the 
plant,  have  a  remarkably  smart  and  neat 
appearance. 

Chrysanthemum  Sunshine. — The  subject  of 
our  front  cover  illustration  this  week  is  one  tf 
the  most  beautiful  novelties  that  has  yet  seen 
the  light  of  day.  Erect  of  carriage,  rigid  of  stem, 
of  rich  refined  bronze  tone  that  recalls  Source 
d'Or,  but  the  petals  are  broader  and  of  higher 
decorative  ornament,  we  can  conceive  of  nothing 
better  in  its  class.  A  plant  for  everybody  and 
everybody's  plant.  Raised  by  Mr.  G.  Carpenter, 
West  Hall,  Byfleet,  the  stock  has  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery, 
Lewisham.  It  received  an  award  of  merit  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
and  a  lirst-class  certificate  from  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society. 

Trillium  grandiflorum. — A  grand  sight  in  its 
season  is  afforded  by  a  bed  of  Trillium  grandiflorum 
in  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell's  garden  at  Monreith,  Wig- 
townsliire.  This  lovely  Wood  Lily,  or  Trinity 
Flower,  thrives  splendidly  at  Monreith,  with  the 
result  that  there  is  a  bed  of  it  some  9  feet  or  10  feet 
long  by  7  feet  or  8  feet  wide.  It  is  lovely  in  its 
season  with  its  many  snowy  flowers  of  the  char- 
acteristic shape  of  the  Trilliums  and  shows  how 


CAMl^ANULA    GAKGANICA     ON     A    DRV     WALL. 


much  the  plant  appreciates  the  conditioub  at 
Monreith,  where  it  has  only  partial  shade,  a 
moderately  rich  soil  and  a  mild  climate.  There  are 
liundreds  of  blooms  on  this  group  every  year.  S.  A. 
Rhododendrons  from  Seeds.— During  the  next 
three  months  is'  the  best  lime  to  sow  seeds  of 
Rhododendrons.  When  seeds  are  available  this  is 
the  best  method  of  increasing  many  of  the  newer 
Chinese  species.  R.  racemosum  and  R.'  impedituni 
(fastigiatiun)  commence  to  flower  in  eighteen 
months  to  two  years  from  seeds.  A  year  or  two 
longer  sees  the  flowering  of  R.  yunnanense,  R. 
Augustinii,  R.  rubiginosum,  R.  yantliinum,  R. 
concinnmn  anel  umucrous  other  species. 

Making  the  Compost. — A  compost  of  sandy  peat 
is  the  best  soil  to  use  when  sowing  seeds  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons. Half  fill  the  pots  or  pans  with  drainage, 
over  this  place  fibrous  peat  and  then  fill  up  to  witliin 
lialf  an  inch  of  the  rim  vvilh  fine  compost.  Make 
the  surface  quite  smooth  and  soak  witli  water  a  few 
hours  before  sowing.  Scatter  the  fine  seeds  thinly 
and  evenly  over  the  surfac".  Little,  if  any,  covering 
is  required,  possibly  just  a  dusting  of  fine  silver 
sand  is  an  advantage.  Cover  with  a  sheet  of  glass 
and  paper  until  germination  commences,  which  is 
usual  in  from  tliree  to  four  weeks.  Stand  the  pots 
eir  pans  on  a  moist  bottom  in  a  greenhouse,  failing 
this  a  cold  frame  is  suitable.  It  does  not  seem 
to  be  generally  known  that  the  Mollis 
and  Ghent  Azaleas  are  readily  raised 
from  seeds. 

The  Alpine  House  at  Kew. — In  a 
week  or  so  this  house  will  be  a  great 
attraction  at  Kew.  Plants  now  flowering 
include  Adonis  axuurensis,  Saxifraga 
Kellereri,  S.  Irvingii,  S.  burseriana 
Gloria,  S.  b.  speciosa,  Helleborus  niger. 
Iris  histrioides.  Anemone  Halleri,  A. 
angulosa,  'Veronica  ligustrifolia  and 
Primula  megasaefolia.  This  house  has  just 
recently  been  opened  to  the  public. 

Peace  Commemoration  Trees  at  Kew. 
In  the  autumn  of  1917  some  seeds  of 
rommon  Oak  and  ot  Horse  Chestnut  were 
iiceivcd  at  Kew  which  had  been  col- 
lected on  the  battlefields  of  'Verdun.  The 
seeds  were  sown,  and  good  results  were 
obtained.  In  view  of  then:  interesting 
origin,  these  trees  appeared  very  appro- 
priate to  plant  as  memorial  trees.  Ac- 
cordingly, tluree  of  them,  two  Oaks  and 
eine  Chestnut,  were  planted  on  Peace  Dav, 
Inly  19,  1919.  Two  of  them  are  near 
I  he  Temple  of  Aeolus,  the  other  is  between 
N'o.  I  Museum  and  the  Temple  of 
.Vrethusa.  By  deshe  of  His  Majesty  the 
King  two  Oaks  and  two  Chestnuts  were 
planted  at  Windsor.  Two  Oaks  were 
iilso  planted  at  Readh>g  ard  a  Chest]. ut 
at  Keswick  on  the  same  day. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

{The    Editor    is    not    responsible    lor    the    opinions 
expressed    by  correspondents.) 


HARDESiESS     OF    THE     PERSIAN 
CYCLAMEN. 

UAVING  a  few  old  plants  of  these  which  I  had 
no  room  for  in  the  greenhouse,  thej'  were 
left  in  a  cold  frame  to  take  their  chance.  For 
a  week  in  November  we  registered  consecutively 
4°i  9°,  9°i  20°,  24°,  22°,  19°  of  frost,  and  all  the 
protection  the  plants  had  was  a  single  mat  thrown 
over  the  sash  and  about  3  inches  of  snow,  A 
week  after  the  thaw  came,  on  looking  at  the 
Cyclamens,  they  appeared  none  the  worse,  so  1 
took  three  of  the  plants  to  a  greenhouse  and  they 
appear  as  if  they  will  bloom  all  right  in  due  course. 
— C.  B. 

EARLY     SNOWDROPS. 

TX/riSS  PHILBRICK,  writing  from  the  Eastern 
Counties,  records  a  precocious  Snowdrop 
on  the  4th  inst.  This  is,  indeed,  early  for  that 
part  of  England.  No  poet  studied  flowers  more 
lovingly  or  more  accurately  than  Temiyson, 
and  in  "  St.  Agne!>'  Eve  "  (January  20)  he  writes  : 
"  Make  thou  my  spirit  pure  and  clear 

As  are  the  frosty  skies. 
Or  this  first  Snowdrop  of  the  year 

That  in  my  bosom  lies." 
Thus  showing  what  he  had  noticed  in  his  early  year, 
in  Lincolnshire.  In  Devonshire,  near  Torquay,  I 
have  recorded  a  Snowdrop  in  flower  on  New  Year's 
Day.  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  I  have  seem  them 
out  in  a  friend  s  garden  there  in  December,  but  of 
that  I  do  not  appear  to  have  kept  record.  This 
unseasonable  warmth  if  very  alarming — yesterday 
here  was  warmer  than  was  July  20  last ! — and  imlcss 
we  have  some  frost  to  check  vegetation,  augurs 
ill  for  spring  flowers  and  autunm  fruit. — John 
Ed\v.\rds-Moss,     Thamesfield,     Henlcy-on-ihamsi. 

JOHN  RUSKESf  AND  PLANT  NAMES. 

AS  Ruskin  has  been  mentioned  again  in  coimec- 
tion  %vith  English  plant  names,  1  would, 
with  Jlr.  A.  T.  Johnson,  turn  to  the  great  art  critic 
with  the  reverse  of  confidence  when  seeking  guidance 
either  in  the  matter  of  English  or  Latin  names  of 
plants.  The  Slade  Profe.«-sor  of  Art  was  not  only 
"  no  small  crank  when  he  dived  into  subjects 
he  knew  next  to  nothing  about,"  but  he  sometime^ 
showed  the  same  dogmatism  in  naming  a  plant  as  he 
would  in  eulogising  a  painting  of  Turner,  or  in 
speaking  of  the  Rivers  of  France  (or  for  that  matter, 
the  trees).  In  May,  1S9.7,  I  was  calling  upon  aJady 
who  knew  Ruskin  well,  and  whose  house  was 
decorated  with  some  of  his  watercolours  and  those 
of  his  brilliant  circle.  My  hostess  showed  me  a 
small  collection  of  dried  Swiss  plants  John  Ruskin 
had  named.  Two  or  three  of  the  most  beautiful 
were  given  names  which  amused  me  as  much  as 
the  pictures  delighted  me.  One  was  the  lovely 
silvery  white  Luzula  nivea,  so  common  in  sub- 
.ilpijie  woods,  which,  being  grass-like,  had  the  name 
in  Latin  of  some  grass  attached.  Dare  I  ?  Why, 
of  course,  1  did  ! — H.  S.  Thompson. 

THE    "RUTABAGA." 

""PHIS  is  not  a  new  plant,  gentle  reader,  but 
refers  to  the  humble  garden  or  field  Swede. 
1  came  across  the  name  in  Cornwall  a  few  years 
ago.  .\  greengrocer  was  hawking  his  vegetables, 
and  I  caught '  a  name  which  sounded  very  much 
like  "  rooty  baker."  Upon  investigation,  how- 
ever, I  found  he  had  Swedes  for  sale,  and  con- 
cluded it  to  be  a  name  of  local  origin  and  had  not 
one  scientific  leg  to  stand  on.  As  such  I  dismissed 
the  matter  from  my  mind,  but  now  I  am  assured 


it  is  quite  orthodox.  Perhaps  some  of  your 
Cornish  or  West  Country  readers  can  solve  this 
little  problem.  Any  information  regarding  the 
origin  or  legal  status,  so  to  'peak,  of  the  "  Ruta- 
baga "  would  be  valued  by — Tutshill. 

(In  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Ives  in  Cornwall 
Swedes  have  long  been  known  as  "  Rooties," 
presumably  from  Ruta-bagas,  otherwise  Swedes 
or  Russian  Turnips.  Curiously  enough,  in 
Northumberland  the  other  half  of  the  name  has 
been  used,  and  Swedes  are  popularly  known 
among  farm   workers   as  "  Baigies." — Ed-I 

THE      CHRISTMAS  -  FLOWERING 

HAWTHORN. 

TV/IR.  H.  H.  WARNER,  in  his  interesting  notes 
on  the  Christmas-flowering  Hawthorn  (Cra- 
tsgus  Oxyacantha  precox)  in  The  Garden, 
January  10.  page  19,  asks  if  the  old  tree  still 
flourishes  in  the  grounds  of  Glastonbury  Abbey. 
The  original  old  tree  has  been  non-existant  for 
many  years  ;  I  cannot,  unfortunately,  give  the  date 
when  the  stump  was  actually  removed.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  several  Hawthorns  in  and 


THE    HOLY    THORN,    GLASTOXBLRY. 
Photographed  in  Glastonbury  Cemetery  on 
December  30,    1913   [Old  Christmas  Day). 

around  Glastonbury,  all  of  which  are  said  to  have 
been  raised  from  cuttings  taken  from  tlie  original 
tree.  There  is  one  specimen — a  poor  one — -in  the 
Abbey  grounds  ;  another  in  St.  John's  Church- 
yard ;  and  another,  which  I  think  is  the  finest, 
growing  in  the  Glastonbury  Cemetery.  The 
illustration  depicts  the  latter  as  it  appeared  on 
December  30,  I9r2.  showing  the  tree  in  full  bloom. 
— -L.    Bigg-Wither.    Birdwood,    Wells. 

EIUNACEA    PUNGENS. 

npHE  note  by  "  S.  A."  in  The  Gardes'  for 
December  27,  1919,  page  6rr,  with  regard  to 
the  Hedgehog  Broom  (Erinacea  pungens)  is  of 
considerable  interest  to  me,  inasmuch  as  we  have  a 
\cry  good  plant  of  it  growing  here  at  Aldenham, 
under  somewhat  different  conditions  to  those  he 
notes.  It  has  been  in  its  present  position  for  several 
years  now  and  has  attained  the  very  respectable 


dimensions  of  just  over  10  inches  in  height,  with  1 
spread  measuring  22  inches  along  one  diametn 
by  20  inches  across.  It  does  not,  apparently, 
show  decided  preference  for  any  particular  soil 
for  it  is  growing  here  in  our  very  heavy  London 
clay,  perfectly  happily,  and  a  more  healthy  plant 
of  extremely  compact  growth  could  not  be  imagined. 
I  rather  think  that  Mr.  Reginald  Farrer  was  of  i\v- 
same  opinion,  for  on  the  occasion  that  he  paid  a 
visit  to  Aldenham  in  the  summer  of  iyi8  (just  before 
starting  for  his  last  expedition),  he  spent  some  tin  1 
by  the  plant  and  was  very  complimentary  as  t" 
its  appearance,  I  think  there  can  be  very  little 
question  as  to. its  hardiness,  for  it  has  passed  un- 
scathed through  several  frosts  here  (and  Aldeuhani 
does  suffer  at  times  from  frosti,  which  culminated 
with  a  temperature  registering  33°  or  34°  of  frost 
last  winter,  and  yet  the  plant  thrives  splendidh , 
and  it  is  not  ui  a  sheltered  position  either. — 
Edwin  Beckett. 

ADONIS    AMURENSIS. 

'T'HE  Amoor  River  Adonis  is  one  of  the  most 
precious  of  flowers  to  all  who  love  their 
gardens  at  every  season,  and  who  seek  out  flowers 
they  can  enjoy  in  each  of  these.  Our  climate 
is  not  one  which  aids  such  a  garden  lover  as  he 
fain  would  lilce,  as  there  are  times  when  the 
weather  is  too  much  for  even  the  hardiest  winter 
flower  to  open  its  buds  and  show  its  full  loveli- 
ness in  the  face  of  the  chill  blast,  the  driftuig 
snow,  the  steel-like  sleet,  or  even  the  driving 
winter  rain.  Such  a  flower  is  Adonis  amurensi*. 
It  comes  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  year,  and  has, 
in  consequence,  to  endure  weather  conditions 
which,  too  frequently,  despoil  it  of  some  of  its 
oveliness  or  even  destroy  its  blooms  before  \^  ■ 
have  fully  enjoyed  the  harvest  of  thtir  bcaut\ 
Yet  we  love  it  all  the  same  and  give  it  as  snug  a 
corner  as  possible.  We  admire  its  charmmg 
foliage  and  its  fine  blooms  of  yellow,  which  brighten 
for  us  the  January  or  February  day  in  which  it 
bestows  its  precious  gifts.  I  have  grown  it  for 
years,  and  now  it  is  shielded  from  the  htight  of 
the  winter  storms  by  the  branches  of  a  yellow 
Dogwood,  received  as  Cornus  flavi-ramea.  This 
gives  it  some  shelter,  without  screening  it  too 
greatly  from  the  then  feeble  ra^'s  of  the  sun  which 
it  needs  to  mduce  it  to  open.  It  is  just  too  early 
for  many  places,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  dates 
on  which  it  flowered  in  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell's 
garden  at  Monreith  during  a  series  of  six  years. 
These  were  January  8,  13,  8,  4,  30,  and  23.  With 
me  it  is  rather  later,  and  it  is  seldom  in  flower 
before  the  end  of  January. — S.  Arnott.  j 

DWARF    POINSETTLAS.  I 

"yHE     instructions     given     by    _"  F.     J.     T."     I 

(January  10,  page  21)  for  growing  this 
brilliant  stove  plant  are  admirable,  and  those 
who  follow  it  should  have  flower-heads  of  glowing 
scarlet  fully  18  inches  across.  But  these  will 
be  plants  3  feet  and  more  high,  which,  while  of 
distinct  value  for  various  purposes,  are  too  tall 
for  use  as  plants  in  vases  placed  on  the  tablc 
or  for  the  attractive  jardiniere  groups  which  jvisi 
now  are  such  fascinating  features  of  many  high- 
class  florists'  shop  windows.  For  these  purposes 
the  plants  should  not  be  above  18  inches  in  height. 
There  are  several  methods  employed  to  prodme 
dwarf  Poinsettias,  of  which  the  best  known  to  , 
me  is  as  follows :  Early  in  August  select  the  I 
required  number  of  the  tallest  plants  and  stake 
each  to  its  full  height.  Then  cut  the  stems  half- 
way through  beneath  a  leaf  about  4  inches  from 
the  top  of  the  plant.  For  a  short  time  it  will 
"  bleed "  at  the  incision,  but  this  soon  ceases 
and  the  milky  juice  sets  around  the  cut.  In 
about  ten  days  a  callus  will  have  formed,  when 
the  cut  should  be  completed,  the  lower  leaf  trimmed     I 
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oil  and  the  cutting  iuseited  in  a  3-inch  pot  of  soil 
such  as  is  usually  mixed  for  stove  cuttings.  The 
pots  should  be  placed  in  a  shady  part  of  the  frame, 
where  they  will  soon  become  full  of  roots  if  the 
cuttings  are  sprayed  three  or  four  times  daily 
during  fine  weather.  They  need  not  be  kept 
close,  and  the  flagging  of  the  leaves  need  not  cause 
any  alarm.  .\s  soon  as  the  cuttings  have  become 
sufficiently  rooted  they  should  be  placed  in  the 
full  light  and  in  due  course  transferred  into  5-inch 
pots,  in  which  they  will  flower,  producing  heads 
quite  as  large  as  those  of  the  taller  plants,  but 
these  plants  will  be  only  about  12  inches  to 
18  inches  high.  The  beheaded  plants  may  be 
slili  further  reduced  in  height,  and  they  will  soon 
nuikc  two  or  three  secondary  shoots,  and  in  this 
form  they  are  very  useful  for  cutting  purposes 
or  for  grouping.  Besides  the  scarlet  species,  the 
rose-coloured  and  the  white  varieties  should  be 
grown  by  those  who  have  the  convenience,  as 
these  are  beautiful  and  just  as  useful  companions. 
The  soft  colouring  of  rosea  is  very  delightful, 
and  the  heads  may  be  grown  fully  as  large  as 
those  of  the  type.  Often  the  white  bracts  come 
a  little  "  muddy,"  but  this  may  be  avoided  by 
not  applying  liquid  manure  after  the  bracts  are 
a  couple  of  inches  long. — A.  C.  Bartlett. 


THE    APPLE   AUDIT 
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^\V  1  be  allowed  space  to  thank  yuur 
mtributors  "  C.  T."  and  "  N.  D.  H," 
forj  their  notes  on  my  so-calkd 
Sheep's  Nose  Apple,  which  they 
•tliink,  and  no  doubt  rightly,  is  the 
Cat's  Head  Codliu  ?  My  reason  for  calUng  it 
"Sheep's  Nose"  was  that  it  was  known  by  this 
name  to  those  who  owned  the  tree  before  it  came 
into  my  possession ;  also  I  had  aa  idea  that 
Cat's  Head  and  Sheep's  Nose  were  synonymous. 
I  shall  know  better  in  future  and  am  glad  to  be 
corrected.  "  N.  D.  H.'s"  note  on  the  two  Apples 
is  instructive  and  most  acceptable  ;  also  I  should 
like  to  say  how  exceedingly  interesting  I  have 
found  the  plebiscite  on  the  best  flavoured  Apples, 
conducted  by  Mr.  Chapman.  The  members  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Fruit  Committee 
are  presumably  expects  in  Apple  culture  and  have 
a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  best  (including  the 
most  recent)  varieties  in  cultivation.  Therefore 
their  opinion  must  carry  great  weight  and  will 
no  doubt  be  helpful  to  those  who  wish  to  know 
which  Apples  are  best  worth  growing.  The 
"  Return  from  Readers"  is  also  interesting  in 
its  way,  but  Mr.  Chapman  will  pardon  me  for 
saying  that  it  has  not  the  practical  value  of  the 
■return  from  experts.  No  opinion  as  to  the  best- 
flavoured  Apple  can  be  of  any  great  value  unless 
the  person  who  gives  it  has  a  wide  acquaintance 
with  the  Apples  in  best  repute.  Suppose  a  garden 
contains  a  dozen  or  score  of  varieties  (a  consider- 
able proportion  of  which  probably  consists  of 
cooking  Apples)  is  he  entitled  to  name  three  of 
those  he  happens  to  grow — ^say.  Cox's  Orange, 
Ribston,  and  James  Grieve — as  the  tliree  Apples 
of  finest  flavour,  whereas  if  he  grew  American 
Mother,  Margil,  Queen  Mary  and  others  about 
which  he  knows  nothing  liis  verdict  might  be 
quite  different  ?  I  grow  over  forty  varieties  of 
Apples  myself,  among  them  Cox's  Orange,  I^bston, 
and  James  Grieve,  but  I  did  not  send  in  my  vote, 
because  it  would  have  been  valueless,  seeing  that 
I  do  not  grow  D'Arcy  Spice,  St.  Everard,  Queen 
Mary,  American  Mother  and  a  host  of  other  first- 
rate  dessert  Apples.  In  other  words,  I  do  not 
possess  the  material  for  forming  an  opinion.  How 
can  anyone  have  an  opinion  as  to  the  best  Apple 
unless  he  knows  the  various  Apples  tliat  ,-ire  in 
the  running  ?     I   venture  to  think  that   the  only 


way  to  seciu'e  an  audit  of  real  value  is  that  adoptid 
by  the  National  Rose  Society — namely,  to  lake 
tlie  votes  of  a  certain  number  of  distinguislied 
growers,  amateur  and  professional,  who  may  be 
presumed  to  possess  suflicient  material  to  enable 
them  to  form  an  opinion.  But  then  comes  in  the 
question  raised  by  Mr.  Engleheart — the  very 
elastic  meaning  of  the  word  "flavour."  For 
most  people,  probably,  the  best-flavoured  Apple 
is  the  Apple  they  like  best  to  eat,  though  they 
may  like  it  best  not  for  its  flavour  alone,  but  for 
other  qualities  besides.  Altogether  I  cannot  think 
that  the  last  word  has  been  said  as  to  which  is 
the  best-flavoured  Apple.  As  regards  flavour, 
that  is  aroma,  if  I  were  voting  I  should  have  a 
word  to  say  for  Coronation,  an  Apple  wliicli  docs 
not  appear  in  either  list.  Personally  I  am  hoping 
to  see  the  word  "flavoiur"  thrown  overboard 
and  a  vote  taken  from  a  score  of  growers  of  wide 
experience  (i)  as  to  the  best  six  dessert  Apples, 
regarded  merely  as  desirable  fruits  to  eat  ;  (2)  the 
best  six  cooking  Apples — these  two  sets  regardless 
of  season  ;  (3)  the  best  six  dessert  Apples  to 
guarantee  a  supply  from  August  to  April ;  (4)  the 
best  six  cooking  Apples  to  cover  the  same  moitths. 
Such  an  audit  woidd  be  of  the  greatest  value  to 
growers  who  have  space  for  only  a  small  number 
of  trees. — Somers. 


'T'HE  last  thing,  Mr.  Editor,  I  would  knowingly 
do  would  be  to  let  Mr.  Herbert  Chapman 
elown,  or,  may  I  add,  take  him  in.  Hence  I 
abstained  from  sending  any  votes  in  the  late  audit. 
Because  I  happen  to  know  a  Daffodil  when  I  see 
one  and  to  be  able  to  discriminate  between  an 
Emperor  and  a  Mme.  de  Graaff,  and  possibly  even 
tell  an  Empress  from  an  Horsfeldii,  it  docs  not 
follow  that  I  am  qualified  to  give  anything  approach- 
ing an  ex  Cathedra  juelgment  on  the  subtle  question 
of  aroma  and  flavour  in  Apples.  I  unfortunately 
do  not  belong  to  that  august  body  upon  whose 
members,  if  report  be  true,  a  power  of  plant 
omniscience  seems  ipso  facio  to  be  conferred,  and 
who,  in  consequence,  are  ready  to  "  pass  their 
opinion  "  upon  any  subject  brought  before  them — 
whether  it  be  an  Oak  or  a  Cereus ;  a  Peeony 
or  a  Pink  ;  a  Croton  or  a  Cydonia  ;  a  florists' 
Auricula  or  a  simple  rock  garden  Saxifrage  ;  or, 
to  put  it  in  Biblical  phraseology,  anything  from 
"  the  Cedar  tree  that  is  in  Lebanon  even  unto  the 
Hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall."  After 
the  personal  appeal  of  the  auditor  I  feel  I  must 
come  out  of  my  shell,  although  I  am  not  an  Apple 
man.  I  can  at  any  rate  record  the  particular 
.\pples  that — to  use  a  word  taken  from  a  religious 
work  called  "The  Kernel  and  the  Husk"  (Mac- 
millan,  1886) — have  "  found  "  me.  First  and  in  a 
unique  class  by  itself  I  put  what,  for  want  of  any 
better  description,  I  must  call  the  old  and  original, 
green  skinned,  pock  marked,  Newtown  Pippin. 
Once  upon  a  time  I  used  to  divide  a  barrel  yearly 
with  a  friend,  but  I  don't  think  I  have  even  seen 
one  for  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  They  are 
as  chfferent  from  the  rather  ruddy,  yellowy  looking 
fruit  from  California,  as  a  real  Cheshire  Damson  is 
from  a  big  southerner.  No  Apples  that  I  have  ever 
tasted  have  equalled  those  good  old  friends  that 
Mark  Revill  of  Liverpool  used  yearly  to  send  me  a 
little  before  Christmas.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
audit,  1  mark  them,  "  Not  for  competition." 
Which  then  are  my  three  ?  Not  Cox's  Orange.  To 
parody  an  old  card  game  we  used  to  play  at  home  as 
children,  "  Here's  a  good  Ribston,  what  say  ye  to 
that  ?  "  "  Here's  an  Everard  as  good  as  that." 
"  James  Grieve's  best  of  all  the  three."  And 
"  Irish  Peach  is  Peeping  Tom  of  Coventry." 
.And  Peeping  Tom,  being  the  fourth  ace,  ten, 
queen  or  other  card  then  took  the  trick.  Irish 
Peach  picked  at  the  end  of  August  on  a  warm, 
sunny  day  and  eaten  straightway  as  soon  as  it  is 


gathered,  is  an  Apple,  if  you  like.  James  Grieve 
is  a  topper,  too.  1  like  the  soft  flesh  of  these  two 
varieties.  The  closer  lextuie  of  St.  Kverai'd  and 
Ribston  is  the  fly  in  their  ointment.  These  varieties 
have  all  at  one  time  or  another  found  me  and  I 
can  cUstinctly  remember  one  or  more  of  the  occa- 
sions when  I  have  eaten  them.  Happy  minutes  of 
epicurean  dehght. — Joseph   Jacob. 


T  HAVE  a  confession  to  make  to  yon  anel  your 
readers,  that  my  family  were  the  guilty 
parties  over  the  Apple  Parroquet,  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Chapman  in  the  recent  Apple  audit.  Anil 
this  is  how  it  came  about.  I  first  peeled  and  cut 
up  into  little  pieces  various  apples  which  I  thought 
were  the  finest  of  those  we  had,  and  having  called 
the  family,  asked  them  to  taste  a  piece  of  each  as 
it  lay  cut  up  and  um'ecognisable  to  them,  and  the-ir 
decision  as  to  which  was  the  most  highly  scented 
Apple,  strongest  flavour  or  bouquet.  [Our 
correspondent  did  not,  we  hope,  overlook  the  fact 
that  votes  were  recorded  for  flavour  only.  It 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  most 
aromatic  fruits  are  the  best  in  flavour. — Ed.]  And 
they  all  plumped  for  Parroquet  "  without  hesita- 
tion." It  is  quite  possible  to  surmise  why  other 
people  did  not  vote  for  this  variety,  (r)  Few  pro- 
bably grow  it.  (2)  It  is  very  possible  that  further 
north  and  in  colder  and  more  sunless  districts 
these  trees  produce  Apples  with  poor  flavour. 
(3)  So  few  leave  Apples  on  a  tree  long  enough 
for  the  flavour  to  be  properly  developed. 
Your  Apple  audit  has  produced  an  excellent 
guide  as  to  which  are  the  aU-round  best  and 
favourite  eating  Apples. — W.  F.  M.  Copeland, 
West   ]^iew,   Shirley.   Soitlhainpton. 


'T'HE  votes  given  in  the  Apple  audit  have  by 
no  means  definitely  settled  the  matter  of 
taste.  I  note  that  St.  Everard  obtained  only 
eight  votes,  but  had  the  eighty  people  who  voted 
tasted  this  excellent  variety  instead  of  the  select 
eight,  I  feel  assined  the  persons  who  had  the 
privilege  of  enjoying  so  choice  a  morsel  woidd  have 
placed  it  second  or  third  on  the  list.  Should  the 
Editor  allow  an  audit  ne.xt  season,  and  an  Apple 
crop  be  prevalent,  readers  of  The  Garden  will  find 
St.  Everard  placed  in  goodly  company  with  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  or  James  Grieve,  either  between 
these  two  or  just  after  the  latter.- — George 
Lovelock. 


npHE  result  of  the  selection  of  the  best  flavoured 
Apples  compiled  by  Mr.  Chapman  in  The 
Garden  is  interesting  and  once  more  emphasises 
the  conclusion  that  the  flavour  in  Apples  is  very 
much  a  matter  of  personal  opinion.  The  selection 
of  such  varieties  as  Gascoyne's  Scarlet  and  Sturmer 
Pippin,  for  example,  emphasises  this  fact  and  further 
goes  to  prove  that  all  the  varieties  named  are  no 
known  by  aU  the  electors.  For  instance,  Benoni 
for  which  I  voted  along  with  Cox's  Orange  Pippin 
and  Ribston,  is  not  sufficiently  well  known  or  it 
would  have  been  higher  in  the  list.  Coniish 
GUliflower  stands  high  in  the  List,  but  considering 
how  "sniffy"  a  variety  it  is  to  crop,  I  do  not 
think  its  position  in  the  audit  will  induce  planters 
to  adopt  the  variety  freely.  American  Mother  is 
a  good  October  Apple  in  some  soils,  and  gooel  it  is 
in  January,  and  as  it  crops  freely  and  the  habit  is 
upright  in  growth,  it  is  a  variety  for  the  small 
grower  to  plant.  With  regard  to  Worcester  Pear- 
main,  the  position  it  occupies  is  purely  a  matter  of 
sentiment  as  regai'ds  its  flavour,  but  as  a  market 
Apple  it  is  second  to  none.  When  St.  Everard 
becomes  better  known  it  will  take  a  high  position 
with  those  who  need  a  good  Septemtier  Apple. 
Gravenstein,  although  of  pleasing  flavour,  grows 
much  too  large  for  dessert.  [Not  so  in  all  localities. 
— Ed.]     Beauty  of  Bath  and  Allmgton  occupy  a 
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position  quite  high  enough  as  regards  their  merits  ; 
both  are  useful  varieties,  one  coming  early  and  the 
other  keeping  well.  Adam's  Pearmain,  Wyken 
Pippin,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
llannington  Pearmain  and  Reinette  du  Canada 
are  all  placed  as  they  should  be,  or  if  not  mentioned 
at  all  no  great  loss  would  be  felt.    Sharlestone,  Red- 


ribbetl  Greening,  Brandy  Pippin,  I  do  not  know 
and  would  be  glad  of  information  of  these.  I 
note  Baddow  Pippin  received  two  votes  ;  as  this 
is  a  syn.  of  D'Arcy  Spice  these  two  votes  should  be 
added  to  the  original,  thus  bringing  up  the  total  of 
that  variety  to  eighteen,  quite  a  respectable 
number  for  this  good  late  variety. — E.  Molyneux. 


Raising    Perpetual-Flowering    Carnations 

from    Seed 


By     LAURENCE    J.     COOK. 


SOME  lovers  of  Carnal  ions  find  fascination 
in  raising  them  from  seed.  The  certain 
fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  their 
seedlings  will  be  single  and  a  larger  pro- 
portion inferior  to  others  in  cultivation 
does  not  deter  them  from  a  gamble  on  what  thty 
might  obtain  by  raising  seedlings  of  their  own 
crossing. 

I  may  be  excused  in  quoting  from  my  first 
book  on  Carnations  when  I  said  "  Perpetual- 
flowering  Carnations  receive  plenty  of  attention 
in  this  direction,  more  perliaps  than  they  deserve, 
and,  an  enthusiastic  grower  as  I  am,  so  far  as  the 
ordinary  cultivator  is  concerned,  I  can  never  see 
the  return  for  one's  tune  and  trouble  in  raising 
them  from  seed.  The  fond  parent  thinks  that 
there  is  no  child  like  his  own,  and  there  is  some 
excuse  for  him,  but  one  seldom  meets  the  raiser 
of  Carnations  from  seed  with  any  sort  of  modesty 
in  connection  with  varieties  of  his  own  raising. 
One  is  expected  to  admire  anything  and  every- 
thing that  grows  well  and  throws  a  flower  of  any 
size,  and  no  matter  how  poor  the  habit  of  the  plant, 
how  worthless  the  calyx,  or  how  devoid  of  perfume 
the  blooms  may  be,  some  niw  point  is  discovered 
in  Ihe  new  aspirant  to  fame  until  experience 
consigns  it  to  the  rubbish  heap." 

To  the  raiser  of  Carnations  I  would  Say  do  not 
attempt  to  name  one  of  your  seedlings  unless  il 
will  pass  muster  among  others  of  its  colour  or 
unless  it  is  distinct.  If  distinct,  has  it  a  real 
perpetual     and     free     flowering     habit  ?     If     nv\ 


distinct,  is  it  an  imprcjvcment  on  tlic  best  varicls 
oi  its  colour,  and  superior  in  habit  of  growth, 
in  size  and  fragrance  of  flower?  If  these  two 
queries  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  by 
all  means  grow  the  seedling  for  trial  a  second 
>'car.  It  may  improve,  but  do  not  be  disappoint(  d 
if,  as  is  more  likely  the  case,  it  deteriorates  and 
j)rovfS  after  all  to  be  worthless. 

Assuming  that  the  desire  to  raise  seedling  Car- 
mtions  carries  us  on  to  the  point  e>f  action,  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  whatever  is  worth  doing 
is  worth  doing  well.  Above  everything,  select 
prospective  parents  which  are  good  growers  in 
order  to  perpetuate  a  race  which  will  improve 
instead  of  deteriorate.  Let  the  next  consideration 
be  one  of  perfmue.  Too  much  attention  is  paid 
to  looks  these  days,  but  these  are  more  likely  lo 
lack  quality  Ihan  more  mediocre- looking  speci- 
mens.    All  is  not  gold  that  glitters. 

Selected  on  the  point  ejf  appearance,  we  arc 
fast  losing  the  perfume  of  Roses,  Carnatior.s, 
and  even  of  Violets.  One  learns  much  when 
firing  on  the  shooting  range.  One  aims  high 
or  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  "  bull,"  according  tei 
the  wind.  The  tendency  of  the  wind  or  course 
of  events  is  for  perfume  to  be  lost  tlu'ough 
consideration  of  size  of  flower  or  colour.  We  must 
keep  oiu'  eye  on  the  bull,  which  is  perfume  ! 

The  illustration  of  a  Carnation's  organs  on  the 
eipposite  page  will  best  show  the  parts  to  be  mani- 
pulated. No  I .  shows  flower  to  be  operated  on 
with  a  few  petals  removed  ;     (a)  is  the  protruding 
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THE     SPLIT     CALYX    IS    OF    EXCHANXRliSS 
AND   THE   SQUARE   ONE   MRS.    T.    IVES. 

stigma.  This  is  siffrounded  by  the  sfamcrs 
carrying  anthers  containing  the  pollen  shown  in 
No.  2.  Convey  the  pollen  (when  in  a  dusty  con- 
dition) to  the  stigma  (a),  whicli  is  more  clearly  seen 
in  No.  3.  In  doing  this  the  utmost  care  must  be 
taken  not  lo  bruise  the  minute  hairs  on  the  stigma 
by  rubbing  them  in  the  oppositedirection  to  which 
they  gre)w  or  the  stigma  does  not  take  the  pollen. 
It  shordcl  be  here  observed  that  the  stigma  must 
also  be  in  proper  condition  to  receive  the  pollen. 
This  condition  is  observed  when  the  minute  hairs 
liave  a  dewy  appearance.  The  dust-like  pollen 
is  best  conveyed  from  the  anthers  to  the  stijiua 
by  means  of  a  camel-hair  brush  or  pointed  piece 
of  blotting  paper,  or  by  a  small  pair  of  tweezers 
wliich  remove  the  whole  anther  containing  the 
pollen,  which  must  be  in  a  dust-like  condition. 
If  this  work  is  carried  out  carefully  the  poUc'i 
greiws  into  the  stigma  and  down  through  the 
column  carrying  the  stigma  called  the  style  (c), 
as  seen  in  No.  3,  into  the  ovary  or  seed  vessel  (d) 
in  No.  3,  when  it  fertilises  the  embryo  seeds  thai 
the  ovary  contains. 

It  might  be  observed  that  No.  2  is  the  pistil 
of  the  flower  (with  the  petals  removed),  while 
Nei.  3  is  the  sligma  (a),  style  (e)  and  ovary  (d), 
tliat  is  to  say,  the  pistil  of  No.  2  with  the  stamens 
anel  anthers  removed. 

If  tlie  pollen  has  taken  the  fertilised  fleiwcr 
quickly  dies.  When  the  petals  are  chry  they 
may  be  pulled  out  so  as  to  avoid  the  risk  of  them 
rotting  the  ovary,  which  latter  in  due  coiusc 
becomes  brown  as  it  ripens.  It  may  then  be  called 
a  pod  of  secel. 

As  soon  as  the  flower  operated  upim  has  taken 
the  pollen  the  plant  should  be  removed  to  a  eky 
situation  away  from  drips,  which  would  be  fatal 
to  the  development  of  the  seed  pod.  When  the 
pod  is  ripe  and  inclined  to  bmst,  it  should  be 
gathered   and   rolled    up    ni    a    piece    of    paper    or 
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placed  in  a  seed  pocket  to  avoid  the  loss  of  the 
seed,  which  is  tlien  stored  until  sowing-time. 

To  Sow  Carnation  Seeds. — It  is  advisable  to 
sow  early  in  the  year  in  order  to  flower  them  the 
same  season,  and  January  or  February  are  the 
best  months.  The  soil  should  consist  o£  two 
parts  sifted  loam,  one  part  sand  and  one  part 
leaf-soil  put  through  a  small-meshed  sieve.  Sow 
thinly  on  the  surface,  not  touching  one  another, 
and  only  just  covering  the  seeds,  which  may  then 
have  a  sheet  of  glass  placed  over  them  to  prevent 
evaporation  and  hasten  germination.  Pricking 
off  the  seedlings  into  the  smallest  size  pot  requires 
care.  This  should  be  done  when  the  leaf  after 
the  first  pair  of  seed  leaves  appears.  Plant  the 
leg  of  the  seedlings  as  deep  as  the  first  pair  of 
seed  leaves.  They  should  then  be  placed  in  a 
light,  airy  situation,  preferably  on  a  shelf  in  a 
temperature  of  about  60°  and  may  be  potted 
on  into  a  3-inch  pot  when  3  inches  or  4  inches 
high  and  gradually  hardened  off.  The  plants 
require  no  stopping,  the  object  being  to  flower 
them  as  soon  as  possible  in 
order  to  weed  out  the  worth- 
less single  varieties,  which 
will  probably  be  one-thhd 
of  the  whole. 

It  requhes  considerable 
experience  to  judge  the  habit 
of  plant  in  a  Carnation.  What 
is  known  as  a  free-flowering 
variety  may  be  recognised  by 
not  only  the  wealth  of  flower 
produced  at  one  time,  but 
also  by  the  indication  of  a 
quick  secondary  growth  at  the 
base  of  the  flower-stems  before 
the  flowers  are  cut.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  producing 
much  foliage  and  innumerable 
side  growths  is  not  generally 
what  we  desure.  While  the 
short,  thick  grower  is  seldom 
free-flowering,  the  thinner  and 
very  erect  habits  are  also  tn 
be  avoided  as  a  rule,  and  the 
ideal  habit  is  found  midway 
between  the  two  types,  sucli 
as  in  British  Triumph,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Ives  and  Red 
Ensign,  which  are  approach- 
ing the  present  ideal  very 
closely. 

The  Type  of  Flower  to 
Choose. — -An  ideal  t^-pe  of 
flower  is  largely  a  matter  of  th 

opinion,  but  one  is  safe  in 
relying  on  that  of  the  large 
market  grower  for  cut  flowers.  His  ideal  is  a 
flower  which  lasts  well  when  cut,  that  is  to  say, 
of  firm  texture.  Papery,  flimsy  petals  are  worth- 
less. The  amateur  usually  prefers  those  types 
with  smooth-edged  petals.  Nevertheless,  those 
with  somewhat  fimbriated  edges  are  usually  better 
for  dull  winter  days,  as  they  open  more  quickly. 
The  best  type,  then,  is  neither  smooth  edged  or 
too  fimbriated.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
those  which  split  the  calyx  badly  are  not  now 
worthy  of  consideration  as  they  might  have  been 
years  ago  when  we  had  fewer  good  varieties. 
Such  are  recognised  by  a  one-sided  appearance 
and  flowers  packed  with  petals  and  which  do  not 
open  well  in  dull  days  of  winter.  One  of  the 
illustrations  shows  the  type  of  bud  which  makes 
the  split  calyx,  and  also  the  reverse  sides  of  two 
flowers  showing  good  and  bad  guard  petals.  The 
good  calyx  and  guard  petals  illustrate  the  new 
variety  Mrs.  T.  Ives,  which  I  have  never  seen 
burst  its  calyx.  As  will  be  noted  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration,   the  best  calyx  is  large  and 


somewhat  square.  It  is  a  loose  sort  of  a  box 
which  enables  the  flower  to  expand  readily.  On 
the  same  plate  the  bad  type,  of  round  bursting 
appearance,  is  easily  recognised.  Without  a  fairly 
stift'  or  wiry  stem  even  the  ideal  flower  will  be 
much  discounted  in  these  days  when  we  have 
already  so  many  good  things,  to  say  nothing  of 
supercritics! 

Should  there  be  any  points  not  clear  to  readers, 
the  writer  will  have  pleasure  in  answering  these 
or  other  questions  of  cultivation. 

This  series  of  articles  mil  shortly  lie  published  in  book 
form  by  the  Country  Life  Library,  entitled  "  Illustrated 
Perpetual  Carnations." 


New    and     Rare    Plants 

FIRST-CLASS    CERTIFICATE. 

Odontoglossum    Nada    Ralli's     Variety    (O. 

Cooksonii  x  0.  eximium). — The   greatest  advance 
in    Odontoglossums    yet    seen,    and    from    everv 


a  high-class  variety.  The  shaded  lip  is  finely 
modelled  and  of  a  reddish  purple  shade.  Exhibited 
by  Baron  Bruno  Schroeder,  Englefield  Green 
(gardener,  Mr.  Shill). 

Odontoglossum  Thwaitesise  Fasey's  Variety 
(O.  Harryana  magnifica  x  O.  Rossi  Rubens). — 
The  parental  influence  is  well  blended  in  this 
beautiful  and  distinct  hybrid,  though  probably 
as  concerns  the  markings  the  greater  leaning  is 
to  the  Rossi  influence.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  irregularly  lined  and  chequered  white  on  a 
purplish  ground,  the  lip  richly  coloured  purple 
with  golden  disc  maldng  up  a  novelty  of  distinction 
and  merit.  Shown  by  W,  R,  Fasey,  Esq,,  The 
Oaks,  Holly  Bush  Hill,  Snaresbrook  (gardener, 
Mr.  E.   J.  Seymoiu). 

Chrysanthemum  The  Favourite.— Mid-January 

is  certainly  a  good  time  for  a  late-flowering  variety 
of  Chrysanthemum,  hence  to  say  that  the  above 
named  was  shown  at  that  time  in  a  perfectly 
fresh  condition — the  flower-heads  had  not,  indeed, 
reached    their    prime — is    to    pay    it    the    highest 


E     PARTS     OF     A     CARXAIION     FLOWER     TO     BE 
A.   Protruding  stigma,      b.   Stamens,      d, 

standpoint  a  truly  remarkable  variety.  In  the 
novelty  under  re\'iew  the  almost  invariable  blotch- 
ing of  chocolate  or  brown  is  replaced  by  the  richest 
blood  crimson,  the  colour  enhanced  by  a  fairly 
broad  margin  or  belt  of  the  snowiest  white.  The 
wliite-tipped  lip  is  also  of  the  same  rich  tone, 
the  crest  feathered  with  gold.  Sumptuous  from 
the  colour  standpoint  and  tmiquely  apparelled, 
the  flowers  are  solid  and  handsomely  proportioned, 
the  variety  tlie  surest  indication  that  the  limit  of 
Odontoglossimi  hybridisation  has  not  yet  been 
reached.  The  new-comer  is  indeed  a  great  gain 
and  in  consequence  our  whole-hearted  congratu- 
lations go  out  to  the  raiser.  From  Pantia  Ralli, 
Esq.,  .Ashstead  Park,  Leatherhead, 
AWARDS  OF  MERIT. 
Laelio-Cattleya  Albrook  (L.-C.  Isabel  Sander 
X  Cattleya  Maggie  Raphael  alba).— This  hand- 
some novelty  has  the  merit  of  size  and  exceptional 
flow-er  expanse,  the  pure  white  petals  possessing 
both  great  width  and  length,  their  delicately 
waved   margins   adding   an    undoubted    charm    to 


MANIPULATED     WHEN     CROSSING. 
Ovary   or  seed  vessel. 

possible  tribute  from  that  particular  standpoint. 
That  apart,  the  variety  appealed  by  its  snowy 
purity,  high  decorative  value,  and  strong  self- 
supporting  stem  and  sturdy  peduncle.  Its  petal 
quality,  too,  is  high.  The  award  was  unanimous 
and  spontaneous,  a  healthy  sign  of  all-roimd 
merit.  From  Messrs.  W.  J.  Godfrey  and  Son, 
Exmouth. 

The  Siberian  Crab. — Among  the  numerous 
ornamental  Crabs  growing  in  our  pleasure  groimds 
P\Tus  baccata  is  one  of,  if  not  the  most  valuable. 
A  lovely  tree  when  in  flower  in  late  summer,  it 
is  equally  or  more  valuable  in  autumn  and  winter 
when  laden  with  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit.  Three 
large  trees  on  the  lawns  at  Kew  near  the  Palm 
House  have  been  objects  of  particular  interest 
to  visitors  for  several  months.  The  brilliant  red 
Cherry-like  fruits  hang  on  and  weigh  down  the 
branches  like  ropes  of  small  Onions  and  though 
now  the  middle  of  January  promise  to  continue 
for  some  time  longer. 
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MY    TALE    OF    BRICKS    ON    1919 


By     the     rev.     JOSEPH     JACOB. 


SUCH  as  it  is,  hire  it  is.  Straw  has  been 
rather  wanting  in  1919.  In  other  words 
I  was  from  necessity  very  much  of  a  limpet 
all  last  year,  and  in  consequence  my  area 
of  observation  was  decidedly  limited. 
However,  as  I  always  try  to  keep  my  peepers 
open,  except  in  an  evening  when  Morpheus  is 
far  too  many  for  me,  I  have  managed  to  produce 
my  yearly  "  Tale"  as  usual. 

(i)  Pyracantha  crenulata  Yunnanense.— My 
first  love  in  order  of  time  was  that  splendid 
scarlet-coated  sentinel  which  guards  the  gates 
of  Glasnevin  every  December  and  January 
and  rejoices  in  this  silvery  name.  Those  splendid 
scarlet  berries  as  they  shone  through  the 
misty  rain  on  one  of  the  early  days  of  January, 
1919,  will  never  be  forgotten.  But,  and  I  fear  it  is 
rather  a  big  "  but,"  P\Tacantha  crenulata  Yun- 
nanense is  in  all  probability,  what  may  be  called  a 
plant  of  unstable  equilibrium,  inasmuch  as  it 
has  the  power  of  immense  variation  when  raised 
from  seed.  In  consequence  it  is  possible  that 
not  one  of  my  three  jolly,  healthy,  go-ahead  little 
plants  will  be  the  Pyracantha  crenulata  Yimnanense 
(the  writing  this  name  is  such  a  pleasure,  I  hope 
I  will  be  pardoned  for  what  may  be  to  other 
ears  its  wearying  repetition),  will  be,  1  repeat,  the 
Pyracantha  crentilata  Yunnanense  that  guards 
and  graces  the  entrance  gates  of  Glasne'i'in  garden. 
I  recently  saw  two  Berberis  aggregatas  within  two 
yards  of  each  other  in  one  of  the  borders  of  Alden- 
ham  House.  They  were  in  fruit,  but  unless  I 
had  had  the  unimpeachable  authority  of  Mr. 
Edwin  Beckett  that  both  were  Berberis  aggregata, 
I  would  have  said  someone  must  have  been  up  to 


SPRAYS    OF    FORSYTHIA. 
Cut  wlien  ill  bud  and  ope:>ed  indoors. 


some  game  with  the  labels.  Jly  P>Tacantha 
crenulata  Yunnanenses  differ  considerably  in  their 
foliage.  That  is  as  far  as  they  have  gone  at  present 
— for  they  have  not  as  yet  come  of  age,  that  is, 
bloomed.  If  in  plants  the  child  is  the  father  of 
the  man,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  they  cannot 
all  be  the  same  as  my  beloved  that  I  saw  last 
January.  The  point  is  important.  No  end  of 
new  importations  are  coming  in  by  means  of 
seeds.  There  is  only  one  thing  for  it.  Everyone, 
be  he  a  private  person  or  a  trade  grower,  whenever 
he  sends  any  of  these  variable  new-comers  out  into 
the  world,  should,  I  suggest,  give  each  sub- variety  a 
distinguishing  name,  otherwise,  when  some  "  see 
what's  come,"  they  will  be  doing  what  Bishop 
Magee  of  Peterborough  is  said  to  have  asked  a 
layman  to  do  when  the  footman  at  a  swell  dinner 
upset  the  sauce  over  his  coat.  They  will  be  for 
making  "  an  appropriate  remark."  Kalmias  seem 
to  be  in  much  the  same  b^at. 

(2)  Rose  Moonlight. — This  is  an  old  flame  of  mine 
but  last  year  it  seemed  more  beautiful  than  ever. 
I  am  everlastingly  finding  this  sort  of  thing  happen. 
An  enthusiast  waxes  eloquent  over  a  plant  we 
know  very  well  and  from  that  moment  we  see  it 
in  a  new  light  ;  perchance  we  were  doubtful  or 
distrustfiU  of  our  pre\'ious  verdict.  A  district 
visitor  once  called  upon  a  man  of  well  known 
Protestant  sympathies  and  to  her  surprise  saw  a 
beautiful  figture  of  the  Virgin  on  the  chimney- 
piece.  "  How  is  this,  John  ?  "  she  said.  "  Ah, 
well !  I  must  tell  you.  When  I  began  to  court 
there  were  two  sisters  and  for  the  life  of  me  I 
couldn't  make  up  my  mind  which  to  'avc.  One 
day  I  came  to  a  shop  window  and  I  saw  there  that 
very  figiu'e  and  it  said  '  'ave  Maria.'  It  was  such 
a  success  I  couldn't  rest  till  I  got  it,  and  there  it 
is,  and  now  you  know."  .A  visit  to  Marbtu-y 
Hall,  near  Whitechurch,  decided  me  about  Moon- 
light. Mrs.  Poole,  a  very  keen  gardener,  lives  there. 
You  should  hear  her  sing  Moonlight's  praises  if 
ever  you  are  in  two  minds  about  it.  "  Look  at  its 
deep  brown  polished  stems  and  its  dark  shining 
leaves.  Look  at  its  lovely  white  flowers  which 
are  always  there  from  July  till  autumn  frosts 
spoil  its  beauty.  It  is  never  sick.  It  laughs  at 
mildew.     It  is  as  hardy  as  nails." 

(3)  Campanula  patula.— This  is,  I  believe,  a 
native  but  whether  it  is  one  or  not  does  not  much 
matter  to  the  person  who  is  simply  after  beautiful 
things.  It  is  a  wonderfully  graceful  plant,  growing 
about  18  inches  to  2  feet  high,  with  slender  stems 
and  daintily  poised  pale  purple  bell-shaped  flowers. 
It  is  a  biennial  and  it  is  one  of  those  pretty  fascinat- 
ing plants  of  which  no  two  are  quite  the  same, 
and  which  I  would  not  mind  seeing  "  all  over  the 
place." 

(4)  Gladiolus  Madame  Mounet  Sully.— This  I 

liave  only  seen  in  a  cut  state.  A  l>ox  of  spikes 
was  sent  me  by  Mr.  W.  Mauger  from  Guernsey, 
who  said  he  would  like  to  know  what  I  thought  of 
it.  It's  just  exquisite  ;  and  for  halls  and  large 
rooms  where  Gladioli  are  appropriate,  simply  A  i. 
I  conclude  it  is  one  of  the  Lemoinei  branch  of 
the  family.  It  has  so  much  that  look  about  it  ; 
are  the  large  spots  of  a  real  fiery  scarlet,  while  the 
rest  of  the  flower  is  a  delicate  ivory  white  which 
just  seems  to  be  what  is  wanted — no  mean  praise 
about  any  flower.  It  makes  delightful  clumps 
when  introduced  into  the  herbaceous  border  and, 
as  its  flowering  is  not  all  over  when  the  central 
spike  is  done  (because  several  subsidiary  branches 
are  ready  to  take  up  the  running),  it  gives 
a  long  display.  It  should  be  planted  6  inches 
deep. 


(5)  Iris  Hoogiana. — I  remember  the  little 
display  of  this  very  attractive  Iris  at  the  last 
Chelsea  show  when  Mr.  W.  R.  Dykes  showed  it 
for  the  first  and  only  time,  I  believe,  that  it 
has  ever  appeared  in  public.  I  was  charmed  with 
its  general  appearance  and  the  pretty  and  im- 
common  bluey-mauve  tints  of  its  blooms.  Lots 
of  people  were  attracted  by  its  garden  possibilities. 


IRIS    HOOGIANA. 

but  for  the  botanically  inclined  it  had  other  merits 
as  it  is  a  break  away  in  colour  from  any  of  the 
shades  hitherto  associated  with  the  Regelia  section 
of  Irises.  It  has  as  its  characteristics  no  lines  or 
prominent  veins  in  the  blooms,  stoloniferous  stems 
and  beards  on  both  standards  and  falls. 

(6)   Rosa  Willmottiae. — This  is  by  no  means  a 
new   Rose  in   the  sense  in  which  we  speak  of   a 
new  dress  or  topper,  but  all  the  same  it  is  not  very 
old.     It  appeared  in  public  before  1915,  but  with 
the  books  at  my  disposal,  how  long  before  I  cannot 
say.      Probably  not  very  long,  for  Mr.  W.  Dallimor. 
writing  about  it  in  the  "  Rose  Annual"   of  I9i5,j 
says    '•  This  promises  to  be  a  useful  shrub." 
do  not  remember  ever  having  seen  it  growing,  but! 
I  am  told  it  is  coming  into  favotu:  and  making  a  1 
name  for  itself.     It  produces  arching  sprays,  weli 
feathered  with  small  Scotch-Rose-like  foliage  anr 
pretty   small   purple   rose   coloured   blooms,  eacii 
about    ij   inches  in   diameter.     This   happens   a: 
the  end  of  May  or  in  early  June,  but  even  when 
the  flowers  are  past,  it  makes  pretty  greenery  fo- 
vases.     Later  on  it  has  nice  scarlet  berries.     I  saw 
it  at  Chelsea  in  one  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Allgrove's  alway 
interesting   displays,   and   again   a  week  later   a 
the  usual  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Show  o: 
May    27.       Another        species       from      China — 
Hugonis — a   pretty   bright   yellow,    and   as   ear!; 
to  flower,  might  almost  be  bracketed  with  Wil 
mottiae,  it  is  so  very  charming. 
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(7)  Paeonia  Willmottiana. — My  first  thought 
about  this  exquisite  flower  is  to  thank  Heaven 
that  Miss  Willmott's  father  had  not  one  of  those 
jaw-breaking  and  tongue-beating  names  that  some 
people's  fathers  have  had.  Another  Pa;ony — 
there  is  another  something  I  want  to  say, 
wliy  not  Peony  as  in  the  U.S.A.  ? — WiUraot- 
tianas'  neighbour  at  Chelsea,  was  labelled 
Mlakoscwitschii.  Is  it  not  really  awful  to  contem- 
plate what  might  have  happened  had  WiUniott 
not  been  Willmott.  Let  us  suppose  the  "  Red 
Countess"  had  been  famous  in  the  floral  world  and 
not  as  a  Sinn  Feiner,  that  would  have  been 
bad  enough,  but  Mlakoscwitschii  takes  the  cake  ; 
and  then  Netzahuatlcoyotzin !  My  digression 
has  been  caused  by  the  remembrance  of  a  really 
Ai  rosy  pink,  blue  blooded  breeder  Tulip,  Miss 
Willmott,  raised  and  shown  by  Sir  A.  D.  Hall  at 
the  Royal  National  Tulip  Society's 

Show  last  year,  and  which  gained 
the  premier  prize  in  its  class 
Now  is  not  it  an  escape  ?  Paeonia 
Willmottiana — oh  !  good  gracious., 
there  is  another  thing  I  want  to 
know,  why  Rosa  Willmottise  but 
Peeonia  Willmottiana  ? — is  a  real 
beauty.  It  is  a  large,  pure  white 
single  flower  with  green  carpels 
and  lovely  red  filaments  and,  unlike 
the  generality  of  singles,  it  lasts. 
It  was  raised  by  Miss  Willmott 
(again,  many  thanks  !)  from  seed 
sent  home  by  Mr.  Wilson  on  his 
first  expedition  for  the  Arnold 
Arboretum.  It  was  spotted  at 
Great  Warley  as  something  "  very- 
very"  by  Sir  F.  W.  Moore  in 
pre-war  days  and  then  named  at 
Kew  by  Dr.  Staph. 

(8)  Daffodil  Miss  E.  M. 
Bowling. — I  write  as  a  florist  pure 
and  simple.  It  was  the  flower  of 
the  Birmingham  Show  of  1919. 
It  is  a  Giant  Leedsii  with  a  distinct 
edge  of  pink  to  it«  calice  or  cup. 
the  perianth  is  flat  and  pure  white. 
Mr.  Cranfield,  who  raised  it,  tells 
me  that  it  has  a  fine  constitu- 
tion and  that  it  is  a  good  in- 
creaser.  It  has  to  be  treated 
"  with  care,"  if  the  beautiful  pink 
is   to   be  preserved. 

(9)  Forsythia  intermedia,  var. 
spectabilis. — Great  sprays  covered 
with  lovely  large  yellow  flowers 
were  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal 
and  Sons  in  March  last  at  the 
Drill  Hall.  It  is  a  grand,  showy 
variety  and  can  be  lifted  and  stood 
in  a  cold  bouse  imtil  wanted.  B\ 
picking  off  dead  flowers,  the  display 
will  last  from  two  to  three  weeks. 

(io>  Wallflower  Pamela  Pershoiise.— This 
smart  looking  Wallflower  is  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  Cherianthus  alpinus  and  C.  Allionii,  and 
received  an  award  of  merit  last  June  from  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  It  is  just  splendid 
for  massing,  while  its  large,  shapely  blooms  are 
very  pleasing  when  used  for  indoor  decoration 
in  somewhat  small  vases.  In  colour  it  is  an 
intensified  Allionii.  I  have  seen  it  in  its  ancestral 
home  at  Tilston  Rectory,  Cheshure,  so  I  can  speak 
of  the  plant  from  personal  acquaintance.  Mr. 
Amos  Perry  offers  it  in  his  last  catalogue.  It  is 
increased  by  cuttings. 


NOTES    ON     ORCHIDS.   I 

ADAPTING   A  GREENHOUSE  TO   ORCHID   CULTURE. 


IT  is  only  of  comparatively  recent  date  that 
the  cultivation  of  Orchids  has  become 
more  general,  this  being  in  a  great  measure 
clue  to  the  more  rational  means  of  culture 
now  employed.  Orchids  were  formerly 
regarded  by  the  general  gardening  public  with 
trepidation,  it  being  imagined  that  they  needed 
great  heat,  a  specially  constructed  house,  were 
only  procurable  at  much  cost,  and  that  the  services 
of  a  skilled  grower  were  essential  towards  reaping 
success. 

They     are     remarkably     free-flowering,      their 
blooms    remaining    fresh    for    many    w-eeks.    they 


The    Orchard    House. — Buds    will    now    be 

swelling  and  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  frost 
out  should  severe  weather  set  in.  At  the  same  time 
nothing  in  the  way  of  forcing  should  be  attempted. 
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increase  rapidly  in  size,  and  the  majority  can  now 
be  procured  at  a  trifling  cost.  Such  sterling 
qualities  shoidd  in  themselves  recommend  these 
plants  to  all  who  are  desirous  of  having  a  green- 
house well  furnished  with  bloom,  and  especially 
during  the  dull  winter  months. 

I  am  quite  convinced  that  Orchids  can  be  grown 
with  great  success  in  any  glass  structure,  always 
providing  that  it  is  heated  by  the  hot-water  pipe 
system.  Many  amateurs  desire  to  possess  Orchids, 
but  at  the  same  time  are  not  inclined  to  erect 
a  special  house  for  their  accommodation,  and 
hence  suggestions  as  to  how  these  plants  may  be 
grown  in  already  existing  houses  and  in  company- 
of  other  greenhouse  subjects  may  be  of  interest. 
By  "  greenhouse"  it  is  presumed  that  a  structure 
is  implied  whose  usual  occupants  comprise  such 
plants  as  Ferns,  Palms  and  Arums,  and  in  which 


a  winter  temperature  of  51°  to  55^  lahr.  is  main- 
tained. In  such  a  house  few  structural  modifica- 
tions are  needed,  but  to  ensure  attaining  a  full 
measure  of  success  several  miner  improvements 
are  recommended.  The  warmest  end  must  be 
selected  for  the  Orchids,  and  the  staging  covered 
with  slates  or  roofing  tiles,  the  pl?nts  themselves 
being  stood  upon  these,  each  cne  upcn  an  inverted 
pot  or  pan,  according  to  respective  height  or  si?e. 
These  tiles  are  of  material  assistsr.ce  in  retaining 
moisture  around  the  Orchids. 

As  regards  shading,  a  roller  blind  should  be 
fixed  of  sufficient  width  to  cover  the  entire  roof 
glass  under  which  the  Orchids  are 
grown,  the  ordinary  method  of 
painting  the  glass  with  some  pre- 
paration not  being  practical,  as  it 
excludes  light  from  the  plants, 
whereas  they  only  require  protec- 
tion from  sun.  Should  the  house  in 
which  it  is  proposed  to  attempt 
culture  be  somewhat  lofty,  it  will  be 
most  desirable  to  erect  the  staging 
'loser  to  the  glass,  as  all  Orchids 
benefit  largely  from  such  a  position. 
If  moisture  evaporates  quickly 
in  the  house  by  reason  of  con- 
struction or  from  natural  causes 
erect  a  second  staging  18  inches 
below  the  existing  one,  placing  a 
layer  of  broken  coke  upon  it,  and 
this  being  kept  frequently  damped, 
will  retain  considerable  humidity. 
Under  the  staging  the  earth  should 
be  left  in  its  natural  condition, 
forking  it  over  at  frequent  intervals, 
incorporating  a  liberal  dressing  of 
soot  at  the  time,  for  this  will 
liberate  a  certain  amount  of 
ammonia  to  the  great  benefit  of 
the  plants.  Coke  breeze  or  bricks 
are  to  be  recommended  for  the 
formation  of  the  path,  os  either  of 
these  retains  moisture,  but  cement 
or  glazed  tiles  are  to  be  depre- 
cated. Excess  of  moisture  causes 
the  formation  of  water  on  the  roof 
glass  and  woodwork.  This  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere  occurs 
during  cold  weather,  and  especially 
at  night.  Hence  anti-drip  sashbars 
are  strongly  to  be  advised,  as 
these  are  so  constructed  that  they 
collect  this  superfluous  moisture 
and  carry  it  safely  away  to  the 
eaves  of  the  house,  and  thereby 
prevent  the  continual  fall  of  drops 
of  cold  water  upon  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the 
plants.  Existing  sashbars  in  a  greenhouse  can  easily 
be  converted  to  the  anti-drip  pattern  by  nailing 
a  strip  of  wood  on  to  the  underside  of  each,  this 
wood  being  so  formed  that  there  is  a  furrow  on 
either  side  of  the  sashbar  into  which  the  con- 
densed moisture  will  fall. 

Providing  care  is  given  to  the  plants'  require- 
ments, that  they  are  kept  together,  and  not 
scattered  about  in  different  parts  of  the  house, 
and  that  they  are  associated  with  the  many 
genera  requiring  kindred  cultivation,  the  growing 
of  Orchids  in  a  mixed  greenhouse  with  striking 
success  can  be  assured. 

("limbers  on  the  roof  are  also  to  be  discouraged, 
as  they  prevent  sufficient  light  from  reaching  the 
Orchids.  C.    Alwvn    Hari^ison. 

(To  be  conlinv.cd.) 
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HEATH    FERN    LODGE 

THIS  house  is  about  150  years  uld,  and 
stands  facing  on  to  the  lower  Heath, 
near  the  East  Heath  Road.  It  was 
the  residence  some  years  ago  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Gladstone,  and  the  late  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  often  a  visitor  to  the  old  house 
in  days  gone  by.  I  remember  well  many  years 
ago  seeing  Mr.  Gladstone's  beautiful  carriage  and 
pair  standing  by  the  quaint  little  gateway  of 
Heath  Fern  Lodge.  This  old  Harapstead  house 
now  belongs  to  my  father  (Mr.  W.  A.  T.  Hallowes, 
solicitor,  of  Bedford  Row),  who  bought  the 
property  some  years  ago,  and  no  doubt  he  has 
thus  saved  it  from  the  builders'  hands. 

Heath  Fern  Lodge  has  a  large  and  charming 
old-world  garden,  as  can  be  seen  (in  a  way)  from 
the  accompanying  drawing.  At  the  back  of  the 
house'there    is    a    long    lawn,  and    a    very    fine 


'A  London  are  so  near.  It  is  only  about  four 
miles  from  Charing  Cross,  although,  indeed, 
it  often  seems  a  hundred  miles  away. 

On  the  front  lawn  stands  a  fine  old  Rhododen- 
dron, a  common  pink  variety.  It  has  grown 
to  a  great  size  (about  20  feet  high)  and  spreads 
out  a  great  way  all  arotmd.  In  June  it  is  one 
mass  of  bloom  all  over,  and  a  fine  sight  it  is.  The 
tree  is  a  very  old  one,  nearly  a  hundred  years  old. 

Splendid  views  over  London  can  be  seen  from 
the  upper  windows  of  Heath  Fern  Lodge,  and 
nearly  all  the  great  London  buildings  can  be 
dearly  seen  on  a  fine  clear  day.  It  is  a  wonderful 
view,  spreading  out  far  and  wide  from  beyond 
Tower  Bridge  right  away  to  the  Crystal  Palace. 
But  this  magnificent  view  is  much  spoilt  now, 
by  th?  yotmg  trees  on  the  Heath  (opposite  the 
house)  growing  up  so  large  these  last  few  years. 

Th^re  is  just  one  thing  more  I  should  like  to 
sav  to  show  "  how  near  and  vet  so  far"  the  house 
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Mulberry  tree — about  a  hundred  years  old — 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  lawn.  In  late  summer- 
time it  bears  great  quantities  of  delicious,  large, 
black  Mulberries,  so  juicy  and  ripe  that  they 
mtist  be  eaten  from  the  tree.  Near  the  end  of 
the  garden  are  some  fine  old  Apple  trees  (what 
are  their  names,  I  wonder  ?),  and  they  still  bear 
large  crops  of  fruit  each  year.  There  are 
Plums  and  Pears  also,  and  a  small  old-world 
kitchen  garden  where  many  good  crops  of  vege- 
tables have  been  grown.  Splendid  Rhubarb 
still  grows  here.  Some  of  the  best,  I  think,  I 
have  ever  seen  or  tried.  Everything  grows 
remarkably  well  in  this  sheltered  old  garden.  It 
is  a  dark,  rich,  light  soil. 

Over  the  front  of  the  house  a  grand  old  Wistaria 
climbs  about  and  covers  the  quaint  balcony 
in  Jime  with  glorious  blossom,  and  Roses,  Jasmine 
and  Vine  climb  around  the  old-fashioned  windows. 

It  is  hard  sometimes  to  believe,  when  in  the 
gardens   of   Heath   Fern   Lodge,   that   the  streets 


is  from  the  true  countryside.  At  dusk  owls  are 
often  h^ard  "hooting"  among  the  trees.  One-? 
I  saw  two  or  three  young  owls  sitting  together 
on  a  tall  old  chimney  of  the  house  hooting  and 
blinking  in  the  gloaming  on  a  summer  evening. 
Wood-pigeons  are  nearly  always  to  be  seen  in 
the  trees  and  on  th?  lawns.  Squirrels,  too,  are 
often  seen  "scooting  about"  the  garden 
and  up  the  trees.  One  has  just  built  its  nest 
in  an  old  tree.  Rooks  have  built  now  for  many 
years  in  the  fine  tall  trees  at  the  end  of  the  garden 
Once  a  fine  cock  pheasant  was  actually  seen 
strutting  about  over  the  lawn.  Where  he  came 
from  is  rather  puzzling  to  Icnow,  and  how  he 
found   his   way   into   the    old   garden. 

I  hope  these  few  words  and  also  the  drawing 
of  this  fijie  old  Hampstead  house  will  be  of 
interest  to  readers  of  The  Garden.  It  is  one 
of  the  very  few  old  houses  left  now  on 
the  northern  heights  of  London — Hampstead 
Heath.  Sidney  M    Hallowes. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF 
POTATOES 

THE  Potato  (Solanum  tuberosum)  is 
one  of  the  most  important  articles  of 
food  obtained  from  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. It  is  a  native  of  South  America, 
chiefly  Chile  and  Peru,  and  is  generally 
believed  to  have  been  brought  from  Virginia  to 
Ireland  in  1585  or  1586  by  Thomas  Herriott  (who 
accompanied  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  on  several  of  his 
voyages)  and  to  have  been  planted  near  Cork. 

The  Soil  and  its  Preparation. — A  good  sandy 
loam,  rather  dry  than  otherwise,  is  that  best 
suited  for  Potatoes.  Crops  of  good  quaUty  cannot 
be  grown  on  wet,  heavy,  undrained  land,  but 
anyone  having  such  can  greatly  improve  it  by 
draining,  trenching,  and  throwing  the  soil  up  in 
ridges  for  the  frost,  wind  and  sun  to  pulverise  and 
sweeten  it  through  the  winter.  Partially  decayed 
leaf-soil,  road  grit,  old  potting  soil,  charred  garden 
refuse,  half-decayed  strawy  stable  manure  and 
lime  are  all  good  things  for  improving  heavy  soils. 
Potatoes  grown  in  very  rich  soil  are  never  of  such 
good  table  quality  as  those  from  one  less  rich, 
and  are  also  more  liable  to  disease.  Ground  that 
has  been  trenched  and  manured  vnth  a  good 
dressing  of  stable  manure  for  the  pre\'ious  crop 
is  to  be  preferred  to  heavy  manuring  for  the 
"'Potato  itself.  Potatoes  should  not  be  grown  on 
the  same  land  two  years  running. 

Seed     Potatoes     and     their     Treatment. — 

Trials  of  Potatoes  have  shown  that  a  frequent 
change  of  seed  is  necessary  if  the  best  possible 
crops  are  to  be  grown,  and  that  Irish  and  Scotch 
grown  seed  is  the  best,  the  reason  given  for  this 
being  that  the  tubers  are  not  so  ripe,  and  the 
contents  being  in  a  more  soluble  condition  are 
more  readily  available  as  plant  food,  which  gives 
the  plant  a  quicker  and  more  \'igorous  start. 
The  seed  should  be  perfectly  sound  and  properly 
prepared  for  planting.  To  do  this  (before  they 
begin  to  grow)  spread  them  out  thinly  in  a  cool, 
light  shed,  or,  better  still,  place  them  on  end  in 
boxes,  with  the  crown  end  up,  and  stand  these 
in  a  frame  or  on  a  greenhouse  shelf  close  to  the 
glass ;  but  if  the  least  frost  gets  to  them  they 
wiU  be  useless.  Seed  Potatoes  should  weigh 
about  20Z.,  and  the  shoots  should  be  reduced  to 
the  three  strongest.  It  is  not  ad\asable  to  use 
cut  seed  for  early  varieties,  but  for  maincrop 
varieties  Potatoes  weighing  about  40Z.,  cut  so 
that  each  half  has  three  strong  shoots,  yield  as 
good  a  crop  as.  and  in  some  cases  slightly  better 
than,  whole  ones. 

Planting. — The  best  time  for  this  is  from  the 
beginning  of  March  tiU  the  end  of  April.  I  once 
saw  some  planted  the  first  week  in  June  and  a 
fair  crop  resulted,  but  this  was  an  exceptional  case. 
Planting  should  not  be  done  if  the  soil  is  at  all 
wet.  "A  good  guide  for  this  is,  if  it  clogs  the 
boots  -of  the  planter  it  is  too  wet,  and  should  be  - 
left  till  a  more  favoiurable  time.  For  early 
varieties  the  rows  should  be  about  20  inches 
apart  and  the  sets  15  inches;  for  second-earlies, 
2  feet  and  i  foot  6  inches  ;  and  for  strong-growing 
maincrop  varieties  ;  2  feet  6  inches  and  20  inches. 
The  dibber  should  not  be  used,  except  in  the  , 
lightest  of  soUs,  as  it  cases  the  soil  round  the 
hole  and  the  roots  have  a  difiSculty  in  breaking 
through  it,  and  the  sets  are  almost  certain  to  be 
at  unequal  depths.  The  best  way  is  to  stretch 
a  line  across  the  ground  and  take  out  a  drill 
from  4  inches  to  6  inches  deep  (the  heavier  the 
soil  the  more  shallow  the  drill)  vcith  a  spade  or 
a  heavy  hoe,  give  a  light  dusting  of  quicklime, 
plant  the  sets,  and  cover.  Pick  off  anj*  stones, 
rake  out  anv  footmarks  and  leave  the  ground  tidv. 
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After-Treatment. — When  the  tops  appear 
lliruiigli  the  siiil,  if  there  is  auyfcar  of  i'rost  they 
sh'iukl  have  a  little  soil  drawn  over  them;  and 
when  they  get  too  high  for  this  a  little  dry  litter, 
stout  paper,  Rhubarb  leaves,  hay,  straw,  ever- 
green branches  or  anything  suitable  that  is  to 
hand  should  be  used,  as  the  tops  are  very  tender, 
and  if  the  least  frostbitten  are  severely  checked 
and  often  ruined.  If  weeds  appear  hoe  them  up, 
and  when  the  tops  are  about  6  inches  high  fork 
over  the  soil  between  the  rows  and  mould  up  with 
a  heavy  draw  hoe.  In  clay  soil  the  ridges  should 
be  drawn  up  rather  pointed  to  throw  off  heavy 
rains,  but  in  dry  soil  they  should  be  left  more 
open  to  let  the  rain  in  to  the  roots.  Moulding 
should  he  well  done  to  keep  the  crop  covered, 
as  a  Potato  exposed  to  the  light  for  a  length  of 
tiuLe  is  spoilt  for  eating  or  show. 

Potatoes  for  Show. — Choose  an  open  piece  of 
ui'll-dr.iincd  ground,  deeply  trench  it  in  the  autumn 
and  plant  about  the  middle  of  March.  The  soil  to 
be  used  is  one-half  old  Mushroom-bed  soil  and 
one-half  good  leaf-soil  passed  through  a  half-inch 
mesh  sieve.  Take  out  a  trench  a  foot  wide  and  a 
foot  deep  and  in  this  place  6  inches  of  the  prepared 
soil  and  plant  the  sets  down  the  centre.  The\' 
should  lia\e  been  prepared  as  previously  advised, 
and  disbud  the  shoots  to  the  strongest  one.  Then 
place  over  this  another  6  inches  of  the  prepared 
soil,  and  over  this  a  little  of  that  taken  from  the 
trench.  If  old  Mushroom-bed  soil  is  not  obtain- 
able, clean  leaf-soil  is  nearly  as  good.  The  rows 
should  be  3  feet  6  inches  apart  and  the  sets  2  feet. 
Hoc  frequently,  protect  from  frost,  and  mould  up 
as  soon  as  fit  with  the  best  soil  taken  out  of  the 
trench.  The  haulm  should  be  kept  upright  by 
drhing  some  stakes  down  on  both  sides  of  each  row 
and  running  some  stout  string  along  them.  As  soon 
as  the  Potatoes  are  ripe  they  should  be  lifted. 
Have  a  shallow  box  at  hand  and  into  this  place 
all  the  best  tubers  as  they  are  got  up,  and  shade 
from  sun  and  air,  as  the  less  exposed  they  are 
the  fresher  they  will  look.  Store  in  moist  soil, 
and  the  day  before  showing  wash  them  with  soap 
and  water,  using  a  soft  sponge.  Finish  off  with 
a  little  new  milk  and  wrap  separately  in  soft 
white  paper.  Potatoes  for  show  should  be  of 
good  shapt!,  shallow-eyed,  clear-skinned,  and  all 
in  .1  dish  I  if  an  even  size. 

Potatoes  In  Pots  and  on  Hotbeds. — Soil : 
Leaf-soil  or  old  Mushroom-bed  soil  one-half,  good 
loam  one-half.  Properly  prepared  sets  should 
be  planted  singly  in  an  8-inch  or  two  in  a  lo-inch 
pot.  Disbud  the  shoots  to  two.  Use  clean, 
well-crocked  pots,  and  warm  the  soil  before  using. 
Half  fill  the  pot  with  soil,  plant  the  set,  just  cover, 
and  top-dress  later.  Keep  the  plants  close  to  the 
glass  and  never  force  hard.  Water  with  care. 
In 'frames  on  hotbeds  the  chief  thing  is  to  get 


a  steady,  lasting  heat.  Use  the  same  soil  as  lot 
pots,  and  well  protect  from  frost.  The  dislain  c 
should  be  about  15  inches  between  the  rows  and  a 
foot  between  the  sets. 

Varieties. — Among  the  best  forcing  and  early 
varieties  are  :  Yellow-fleshed — Sharpe's  Victor, 
Early  Ashleaf  and  Duke  of  York  ;  white-fleshed — 
May  Queen,  Donnottar  Castle,  and  Ringleader  ; 
second-early  varieties — Sir  J.  Llewelyn,  Duchess  of 
Cornwall,  Stirling  Castle  and  King  George  ;  main- 
crop  varieties — ^Up-to-Date,  The  Factor,  Gordon 
Castle  and  Kerr's  Pink  ;  late  varieties — -Abundance, 
Majestic,  Golden  Wonder,  .\rran  Chief  an<l 
Prosperity. 

Diseases  of  the  Potato. — Phytophthora  infes- 

tans. — This  is  the  worst  scourge  the  Potato  is 
subject  to,  and  first  came  into  prominent  notice 
in  1845.  Bordeaux  mixture,  properly  applied, 
reduces  the  risk  of  this  disease  to  a  minimum. 
As  the  disease  seldom  appears  before  the  middle 
of  June,  the  first  spraying  should  take  plaie 
about  then,  a  second  about  a  month  later,  and, 
in  bad  seasons,  another  in  August,  Early  varieties 
will  only  require  spraying  once,  and  in  a  favourable 
season  not  at  all.  Recipe  for  Bordeaux  mixture  : 
Copper  sulphate  (bluestoue)  looz,,  quicklime 
60Z,,  water  5  gallons.  Always  use  wooden  vessels 
for  this  mixture.  Dissolve  the  bluestone  in  some 
boiling  \v'ater,  mix  the  lime  with  water,  strain 
through  some  coarse  sacking,  and  add  to  the 
bluestone  solution,  then  add  enough  water  to 
make  5  gallons.  Stir  well  and  it  is  ready  foi 
use.  Well  wet  the  leaves,  both  the  top  and  undci 
sides.  Winter  Rot. — Flowers  of  sulphur  sprinkled 
over  them  at  the  rate  of  2lb,  per  ton  when  storing 
will  destroy  this  fungus.  Land  that  has  carried 
a  badly  diseased  crop  should  not  be  planted 
with  Potatoes  again  for  several  years,  Wiri- 
worms  and  beetles.- — Fresh  gas-lime  applied  in 
November  at  the  rate  of  40Z,  per  square  yard 
will  clear  off  most  of  these,  L.  C. 


A    Dressing    for    Wart    Disease 
in  Potatoes 

TN  your  issue  of  January  10,  under  "  Notts  ot 
the  Week,"  reference  is  made  to  "  Wart  Disease 
of  Potatoes,"  and  it  is  stated  that  there  is  1:0 
known  efficient  fungicide  or  dressing  for  con- 
taminated soil.  I  say  there  is,  and  that  is  Pestibux. 
Repeated  dressings  will  render  soil  immune  to  the 
disease.  To  assure  Potato  tubers  remaining  all 
time  immune  it  is  necessary  (imperative)  to  make 
the  soil  in  which  Potatoes  grow  immune  to  the 
disease.  Non-immune  varieties  of  Potatoes  were 
planted  in  conjunction  with  Pestibux  in  a  badly 
infected  soil  and  lifted  at   the  end  of   the  seasci! 


A     I-tOW     OF     ARRAN     COMRADE. 

without  the  slightest  sign  of  disease.  I  mention(  d 
this  to  Mr,  Snell  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  anil 
l-'ishcrics  at  the  Birmingham  Potato  Show  last 
November,  and  he  promised  he  would  give  it  a 
trial  at  Orinskirk  this  season.     J,  L,  Edginton. 


NITHSDALE,     A     LONG     WHITE     KIDNEY     POTATO. 


NEW     VARIETIES     OF 
POTATOES 

AMONG    the    new     varieties     of      Potatoes, 
f\       few    are    likely   to    become    popular    in 
/    %      tlie    near   futiure.     As   foreshadowed   in 
^"■"^%    our  pages  two  years  ago,   the  varielits 
*  ^  iMajts'ic  and   Kerr's   Pink   have   turned 

out  remarkably  liiavy  croppers  in  many  gardens. 
These  two  varie  its  we.re  singled  out  as  Potatoes 
1  f  great  promise  by  Mr.  William  Cuthbcrlson  in 
his  famous  Mansion  House  lecture  on  the  Potato. 
I  have,  however,  heartl  that  Majestic  is  too 
\i  .porous  for  some  gardens,  and  the  tubers  are 
of  irregular  shape.  It  may  be  that  it  is 
not  a  suitable  variety  for  a  strong  or  over- 
manured  soil.  I  started  out,  however,  with  the 
intention  of  referring  to  new  varieties  and  their 
behaviour  last  season  on  very  light  sandy  peat 
soil  in  Surrey,  The  new  varieties  tried  were 
Ni,  l.sdale,  .'\meriea,  .Arran  Rose,  Mauve  Queen  and 
.Anan  Comrade.  The  seed  tubers  were  obtained 
from  Messrs,  Dobbie  ?nd  Co.  of  Edinburgh. 

Nithsdale. — This  is  a  new  kidney  variety  and 
has  longer  tubers  than  any  other  variet)'  that  I 
know.  It  is  a  very  heavy  cropper,  and  the  tubers 
are  of  the  characteristic  kidney  shape.  It  did 
remarkably  well  w-ith  nie,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
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\videly  (-ulti\'ated  whun  bt^ttur  known.  .^lui'eover, 
it  is  such  au  excellent  cooker.  It  is  a  main  crop 
variety,  and  has  passed  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
test  at  Ormskirk,  and  has  resisted  the  wart 
disease. 

Mention  of  cooking  qualities  in  Potatoes  reminds 
me  that  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Gakdex  a  corre- 
spondent dismisses  the  subject  of  flavour  in  cooking 
.■\pples  as  it  savoured  too  much  of  boiled  Potatoes, 
Now,  it  does  not  require  an  experienced  cook  to 
know  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  cooking 
qualities  of  Potatoes,  neither  does  it  require  an 
epicure  to  observe  the  difference  between,  say, 
a  ]<ing  Edward  and  a  Golden  Wonder,  though 
both  varieties  have  their  adherents. 

Arran  Comracle. — This  is  a  new  second  early 
inmmne  vaiiety.  With  me  the  crops  were  heavy 
and  the  tubers  were  of  even  size.  This  variety 
has  been  tried  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and 
the  reports  are  excellent.  I  am  sure  that  it  will 
make  its  mark  m  the  near  future.  It  created  a 
good  impression  at  the  Ormskirk  trials,  as  it  is 
immune  to  wart  disease  and  a  great  cropper. 
The  tubers  are  flat,  round,  of  the  highest  grade. 
It  was  the  best  graded  variety  in  my  garden  last 
year. 

Mauve  Queen. — I  did  not  know  until  the  crop 
was  lifted  that  a  Potato  could  be  so  beautiful 
and  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  tubers  were  of  uni- 
form size,  with  a  clear,  mauve-coloured  skin.     The 


their  intention  to  grow  it  in  Ihe  upland  lake  district 
and  to  offer  it  next  season  ou  special  terms  to 
those  who  bought  from  them  in  igio  and  were 
disappointed   with    the   results.     Those   who   have 


grown  it  should  not  discard  the  produce,  but  grow 
it  on  agaki,  for  I  hear  on  excellent  authority  that 
it  has  done  remarkably  well  in  Scotland.  It  is 
a  white,  round  varietv.  H.  C. 
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FOR     SOUTHERN     GARDENS. 
The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Potatoes. — Most  people  like  to  have  Potatoes 
as  early  as  possible,  and  a  position  or  border  near 
a  south  or  west  wall  should  be  chosen.  The 
ground  ought  now  to  receive  a  dressing  of  decayed 
manure,  and  then  be  dug  over  in  readiness  for  the 
crop  later  on.  In  the  meantime  look  over  the 
seed  Potatoes,  and  arrange  them  end  up  in  shallow 
boxes  or  trays.  Medimn-sized  tubers  always 
give  the  best  results.  Place  the  boxes  in  a  frost- 
proof place,  and  encourage  short-jointed  sturdy 
growtli. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes. — These  were  lifted  a 
few  weeks  ago,  and  the  tubers  for  seed  put  on  one 
side.  Providing  the  ground  is  not  too  wet,  they 
may  now  be  planted  in  double  lines  a  foot  apart 
and  3-fe)ot  spaces  between  the  rows. 

Spinach. — A  sowing  of  Spinach  should  be  made 
directly  the  soil  is  dry  enough. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Ferns. — When  the  weather  is  wet  an  oppor- 
tunity occurs  to  do  a  little  potting,  and  now  the 
Firns  can  be  taken  in  hand.     The  rooting  medium 


^■OT.\TO     ARR.\N      RObK     AND     MAUVE     QUEEN. 


^rop  was  moderate,  and  the  quality  of  the  tubers 
when  cooked  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  it  would  prove  prolific 
in  a  stronger  soil. 

Arran  Rose. — This  is  a  coloured  round  variety 
of  medium  size.  The  tubers  have  a  clear,  smooth 
skin  of  light  rose  colour.  It  is  an  early  variety 
which  did  well  with  me.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  it  is  particularly  adapted  for  light  soils. 

America. — This  variety  was  introduced  to  this 
cormtry  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets  as  the  finest 
of  earlies.  I  have  heard  it  referred  to  as  something 
that  will  put  the  Midlothian  Early  in  the  shade. 
My  very  light  soil,  together  with  a  very  dry  season, 
evidently  did  not  suit  it,  for  the  crop  was  light 
and  there  were  far  too  many  small  tubers,  while 
some  were  very  large.  This  variety  was  very 
early  to  ripen.  It  is  remarkable  that  many 
of  the  old  seed  tubers  were  lifted  whole  ;  also, 
the  tubers  were  produced  along  the  haulm  where 
stems  had  been  broken  by  the  wind.  I  see  from 
Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.'s  latest  catalogue  that  the 
behaviour  of  this  variety  has  been  erratic,  so  much 
so  that  its  growth  in  some  parts  has  been  irregular  • 
and,  therefore,  disappointing.  Messrs.  Dobbie 
and  Co.  are  not  offering  America  this  season, 
though  they  hold  a  stock  of  several  tons.     It  is 


consists  of   turfy   loam   and  peat   in  equal  parts, 
with  an  ample  sprinkling  of  coarse  sand. 

Climbers. — These  may  also  be  pruned  and  tied 
up,  while  the  roots  may  be  top-dressed  with  a 
peirtion  of  rich  soil. 

Chrysanthemimis. — Cuttings  should  still  be 
inserted,  especially  the  busli  and  single  varieties  ; 
but  it  is  advisable  to  complete  such  work  as  early 
as  possible.  Those  intended  for  large  blooms 
must  be  potted  off  singly,  but  the  remainder 
placed  three  in  a  pot  and  then  moved  on  intact 
as  they  fill  the  receptacles  with  roots. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Climbers. — Whether  greiwing  on  the  dwelling- 
house  or  other  supports,  these  should  be  pruned, 
tied  in,  and  made  secure  until  next  season.  Where 
there  is  more  space  to  cover,  some  of  the  young 
shoots  must  be  tied  in  to  their  fullest  extent. 
Remove  all  weak  growth,  and  prune  the  remainder 
back  to  three  eyes  or  buds. 

Pruning  Shrubs. — In  some  instances  these 
will  need  pruning  to  keep  them  within  the  allotted 
space.  Others  will  require  thinning,  especially 
some  of  the  Lilacs  and  Philadelphus.  The  latter 
may  have  most  of  the  old  wood  removed,  leaving 
the  strong  shoots  of  last  season,  which  will  produce 
a  quantity  of  flower.  Deutzia  should  be  treated 
in  a  similar  way.  .Any  replanting  can  be  carried 
out  at  this  season.  If  new  slirubs  are  needed, 
the  merits  of  such  subjects  as  the  early  flowering 
Haniamelis,  the  new  Mock  Oranges  and  Peu'-'ias 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 


Annuals. — Full  use  of  these  showy  plants 
should  be  made,  but  many  give  the  best  results 
when  sown  where  they  are  to  flower  in  March  or 
.April.  Antirrhinums,  however,  are  au  exemption, 
and  are  best  sown  in  gentle  heat  during  the  next 
month.  Prick  off  in  boxes  or  frames  wlien  large 
enough,  and  plant  emt  in  their  permanent  quarters 
in  .April.  I  tliink  the  intermediates  are  btsl,  and 
gorjd  showy  sorts  include  Fire  King,  Orange  King, 
Salmon  Pink  and  Pink  Beauty. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

Bush  Fruits. — In  this  district  bullfinches 
are  a  real  pest,  but  where  they  are  not  so  numerous 
the  pruning  of  bush  fruit  can  be  proceeded  with. 
If  there  is  ample  space  for  further  development. 
Gooseberries  need  only  to  be  thinned  and  the 
long  shoots  just  tipped.  Red  and  White  Ciurrants 
are  cut  back  to  tiiree  or  four  buds,  excepting  the 
growths  used  for  extension,  while  Black  Currants 
are  merely  thinned.  -A  few  Gooseberries,  particu- 
larly dessert  kinds,  should  be  grown  on  the  double 
and  triple  cordon  system.  They  give  excellent 
results,  the  better  fruits  being  much  appreciated. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — If  the  trees  were 
started  into  growth  early,  a  few  will  need  dis- 
budding ;  but  such  work  must  be  done  gradually, 
for  to  denude  a  tree  of  a  large  quantity  eif  growth 
in  one  day  will  cause  a  check.  The  person  entrusted 
with  disbudding  should  have  some  idea  about  the 
future  welfare  of  the  tree.  As  a  rule,  a  sh  ot 
should  be  left  at  the  base  of  the  growth,  prefer- 
ably on  the  upper  side,  and  two  or  three  others 
further  up,  so  that  next  season  the  tree  will  be 
furnished  with  ample  fruiting  wood.  A  night 
temperature  of  55°  will  suffice  for  the  present, 
and  the  v,.-ntilators  should  be  opened  i  inch  or 
2  inches  on  all  favourable  occasions.  Spray 
the  trees  with  clean  tepid  water  to  hold  in  check 
red  spider,  and  watch  for  green  and  black  fly. 
If  present,  vaporise  the  house  lightly. 
T.  W.  Briscoe. 
(Gardener  to  W.  R.  Lysaght,  Esq.) 

Castleford,  Chepstow. 
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FOR     NORTHERN     GARDENS. 
Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Vines. — Where  there  is  a  lot  of  forcing,  the 
starting  of  the  various  houses  must  receive  attention 
at  appropriate  intervals,  so  as  to  ensure  an  unin- 
terrupted succession  of  ripe  fruit  according  to 
requirements.  Fuel  is  a  great  worry  these  times, 
and  strict  economy  in  its  use  is  imperative.  Some 
heat  must  therefore  be  utilised  and  conserved  as 
much  as  possible.  Where  only  a  moderate  tem- 
perature can  be  maintained,  much  less  "  damping 
elown"  of  the  houses  must  be  practised,  as  under 
such  conditions  there  is  less  fear  of  vermin  gaining 
a  footing,  while  the  little  heat  available  will  be 
more  easily  maintained  when  there  is  less  moisture 
hanging  about.  Disbudding  and  tying  down  in 
the  earlier  houses  must  not  be  neglected. 

Peaches.- — Do  not  attempt  to  unduly  force 
these  or  disaster  is  pretty  certain  to  follow.  Most 
of  the  s>T-inging  should  be  done  early  in  the  day, 
so  that  the  artificial  warmth,  during  the  night, 
may  be  made  the  most  of,  as  in  the  case  of  Vines. 

Strawberries. — introduce  a  good  batch  of  these 
about  this  time,  giving  the  plants  a  light  position 
near  the  glass  anel  not  applying  much  warmth  at 
first.  Examine  each  pot  for  weirms  and  remove 
all  dead  leaves  and  weeds  should  there  be  any. 
Wash  the  pots  and  do  not  over  water  the  soil  in 
these  short,  suiUess  days.  Air  carefully  on  every 
favourable  opportunity. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Pelargoniums  (Regal). — Where  the  plants  have 
made  seune  little  progress  they  may  then  be  shaken 
out  and  repotted  into  rather  smaller  pots.  I  find, 
however,  that  quite  as  good  results  are  had  by 
top-dressing  with  some  fresh,  rich  soil  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  Thompson's  Plant  Manure  to  each 
plant  growing  in  a  6-inch  pot.  Cuttings  rooted  in 
autumn  may  now  be  potted  off  separately,  using 
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4-mch  pots  and  fairly  good  suil.     Very  cool  trral- 
inenl  gives  best  results. 

Calceolarias. — If  "  wintered"  in  small  pots,  tlie 
present  is  a  snitalile  time  for  giving  a  shift  into  tlie 
,S-inch  or  b-incli  size.  Use  the  best  available 
fibrous  loam,  frtsh,  sweet  leaf  mould  and  sharp 
sand.  Do  not  pot  too  tirmly,  and  grow  on  slowly, 
but  steadily  in  a  low  pit.  A  high  temperature 
would  be  disastrous  . 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Potatoes. — The  early  v.uieties  must  now  have 
attention,  the  "sets"  b;ing  placid  in  shallow 
boxes,  broad  end  uppermost,  and  placed  in  a  liglit 
position  to  sprout.  Under  a  greenhouse  stage  is 
quite  a  good  plaoo,  but  tliey  must  not  be  near  hot 
water  pipes  or  fluts.  Tlie  later  varietits  may  also 
be  bo.xed  during  bad  weatlur  in  readiness  for  setting 
out  to  sprout  later  on.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  method  is  advantageous  for  all  classes  of 
Potatoes. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes. — The  crop  should  imw 
bo  lifted,  and  the  ground  well  manured  and  deeply 
dug,  in  readiness  for  replanting,  which  can  be 
done  almost  any  time  now.  While  fair  sized  tubers 
are  desirable,  as  "  seed,"  it  is  wonderful  how  well 
even  small  "sets"  succeed,  if  given  good  cultiva- 
tion. This  crop  succeeds  admirably  for  several 
years  on  the  same  piece  of  ground. 

Rhubarb. — Where  it  is  desirable  to  make  a  new 
plantation  of  this,  the  present  is  the  best  time  for 
preparing  the  sites.  It  is  unnecessary  to  touch  the 
whole  ground,  but  a  trench  2  J  feet  wide  should  be 
opened  where  each  row  is  to  be  planted,  the  top 
spit  being  laid  to  one  side.  A  heavy  dressing  of 
rich  manure  can  then  be  dug  into  the  under  spit, 
and  a  further  generous  layer  of  the  same  material 
spread  on  top  of  that.  The  top  spit  may  then  be 
replaced  and  formed  into  a  neat  bed.  Leave  for 
a  month  and  then  plant  at  4  feet  intervals  down 
the  centre  of  the  bed.  There  should  be  a  space  of 
about  5  feet  between  the  rows. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Planning. — it  is  well  before  sending  in  the  order 
for  flower  seeds  to  draw  out  a  rough  plan  of  the 
proposed  method  of  filling  the  various  beds  and 
borders  for  the  coming  season.  It  is  foolish  to 
raise  quantities  of  plants  that  there  is  no  use  for, 
and  even  worse  to  be  short  of  any  necessary  kinds. 
Secure  full  supplies,  therefore,  of  all  the  kinds 
you  intend  to  use  and  discard  haphazard  ordering, 
which  only  gives  a  lot  of  trouble  later,  besides 
wasting  both  time  and  material. 
C.  Blair, 
(Gardener  to  Seton  M.  Thomson,  Esq.) 

Preston  House,  Linlithgow. 


Vegetables  for  Allotments 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  a  very  successful 
business  man  in  London  who  has  a 
scanty  knowledge  of  gardening  ventured 
to  offer  advice  in  daily  papers  on  the 
cultivation  of  Potatoes,  and  we  read 
tor  the  first  time  that  seed  Potatoes  should  be 
sprouted  in  a  dark  cellar  before  planting.  Now, 
every  Potato-grower  knows  that  the  proper  way 
to  sprout  Potatoes  is  to  put  the  tubers  in  a  well 
lighted  place  where  they  are  free  from  frost,  and 
for  this  reason  seed  Potatoes  are  often  placed 
in  single  layers  in  shallow  boxes  or  trays  and  put 
on  the  shelves  of  a  cool  greenhouse.  This  promotes 
short,  stiurdy  sprouts  from  the  eyes  of  the  tubers, 
and  the  sprouts  should  be  reduced  to  two  on  each 
tidier  before  planting  ;  by  so  doing  the  Potatoes 
make  better  growth,  yield  heavier  crops  and  are 
ready  a  good  fortnight  in  advance  of  unsprouted 
tubers.  But  what  is  the  effect  of  sprouting  tubers 
in  the  dark?  It  is  that  instead  of  having  sturdy 
sprouts  we  get  long,  spindly  and  anaemic-looking 
shoots.  These  shoots  are  not  only  useless  in  them- 
selves, but,  what  is  far  worse,  they  exhaust  the 
seed  tuber  and  render  it  weak  and  unproductive. 
At  a  time  like  this,  when  the  people  of  the 
country  are  thirsting  for  knowledge  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  vegetables,  it  behoves  the  Press  to  be  most 
discriminating  in  the  advice  placed  before  the  public. 
But  the  foregoing  is  oidy  one  instance  among  many 
of  misleading  advice  now  freely  given  on  the 
growing  of  vegetable  crops. 


Under  tlie  title  "  Vegetables  for  Allotinenls,'" 
thi'  following  letter,  printed  in  its  entirety 
appeared  in  the  Times  •'  May  I  direct  your  attention 
to  the  importance  of  giving  directions  to  allotment 
holders  to  grow  such  vegetables  as  will  really  add  to 
the  food  resom-ces  of  the  country.  The  only  vege- 
tables which  are  worth  growing  from  this  point 
of  view  are  Peas,  Broad  Beans,  French  Beans 
and  Scarlet  Runners.  These  supply  food  on  which 
life  can  be  sustained,  both  owing  to  their  nitro- 
genous contents  and  carbohydrates.  Next  to 
these  in  value  comes  the  Potato  as  a  heat  former. 
All  sui-h  vegetables  as  Cabbages  and  other  greens 
and  root  crops  have  very  little  value  as  replacing 
meat   and  wheat." 

It  is  true  that  Peas  and  Beans  are  very  nutri- 
tious   by     virtue    of    the    protein    they    contain, 
but  are  we  to    believe    that   Pulse,   and  possibly 
Potatoes,     are     the     only      vegetables     for     the 
sustenan-e     of     man  ?      To    say    that    all    such 
vegetables    as    Cabbages    and    root     crops   have 
very      little      value      as     replacing      meat     and 
wheat    would    be  ludicrous   were   it    not   for   the 
seriousness   of   such   a   false   and   sweeping   state- 
ment.    What  about  the  following  ?     The  Carrot, 
so   much   beloved  by   the   cottager  ;    the   Onion, 
which   has  been   valued   as   a  food  from   ancient 
times    and    enhances    the    digestibility    of    food 
that   would  otherwise  fail   to  nourish  the  body  ; 
the  Parsnip,  so  sweet  and  noiurishing  when  cooked 
whole,  as  it  should  be  ;    the  nutritive  and  readily 
digestible   garden    Beet  ;     the    hardy,    whclesome 
Leek,  and  this  so  much  appreciated  in  the  North, 
too  ;    the  Jerusalem  Ai-tichoke,  one  of  the  most 
abundant    cropping    roots    the    earth    produces, 
equal  to  the  Potato  in  nutritive  value,  but  should 
be  cooked  differently.     Are  these,   together  with 
the  wholesome  Cabbage  family,   to  be  dismissed 
as   worthless  ?     We   rely   on    the    good    sense    of 
allotment  holders  to  know  that  it  is  not  so.     Far 
better  that   the  note  had  not  been  published  in 
our  :ontemporary  ;    it  is  calculated  to  discom-age 
the  growing  of  many  valuable  crops.     If  Cabbages 
and  other  greens  are  of  little  value  as  food,  why 
all  this  hue  and   cry    about    the   price    of  green- 
■  stuff   at    the   present    time  ?     There   are   far   too 
many  amateurs  posing  as  authorities  on  gardening 
just    now.     The    mistakes    that    are   being    made 
and  the  waste  of  labour  and  seed,  both  so  much 
needed,    are   simply   appalling.     There   never   has 
been  a  tinre  in  the  history   of  our  nation  when 
we  have  been  so  much  in  need  of  the  ad\ice  and 
help  of  practical  gardeners. 

The  most  urgent  need  at  the  present  time  is 
to  cultivate  early  vegetables  to  talfe  the  place 
of  the  diminishing  supplies  of  Potatoes  and 
winter  greens.  Warm  south  borders  should  be 
made  up  with  rich  light  soil  and  planted  with 
early  Potatoes,  such  as  May  Queen,  Sharpe's 
Express,  Epicure,  Midlothian  Early  and  Sir 
John  Llewelyn.  The  ground  should  slope  to 
the  south,  and  the  rows  placed  due  north  and 
south,  so  that  each  row  will  get  the  maximum 
amount  of  light  and  warmth.  Special  attentio[i 
should  be  given  to  those  crops  which  grow 
speedily :  the  Carrot,  Parsnip,  Turnip,  Onion, 
Lettuce,  early  Peas,  Broad  Beans,  early  Potatoes, 
Radish,  Globe  Beet,  early  Cabbages  and  Spinach. 
It  is  from  April  to  the  end  of  June  our  vegetable 
supplies  are  likely  to  be  at  tbeii  lowest  ebb.   H.  C. 


Carrier  Pigeons  and  Forest  Fires  in  America. 

— Carrier  pigeons  will  in  future  play  a  great  part 
in  fighting  forest  fires  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
announces  that  the  carrier  pigeons  and  equipment 
of  tlie  American  Navy  will  be  available  for  tliis 
important  work.  The  pigeons  will  be  sent  to 
various  forest  zones  ready  for  conveying  messages 
from  the  scene  of  any  outbreak  to  headquarters 
so  that  prompt  assistance  may  be  given. 


LABOUR  -  SAVING 
IN    GARDENS 

So  many  gardens  are  depleted  of  their 
ordinary  staffs,  that  any  labour-saving 
method  of  working  is  of  the  very  greatest 
importance  at  the  present  time:,  and  the 
following  hints  may,  I  trust,  be  of  some 
liltle  help  to  those  who  have  to  try  and  keep 
things   going  under   the  present   eonelitions. 

Even  in  normal  times,  I  often  think  that  a 
quite  unnecessary  amount  of  labour  is  e.xpeneleel 
eae:h  spring  in  shaking  out  and  repotting  nmubers 
of  plants  that  would  give  quite  as  gooel  results 
if  merely  top-elressed,  anel  with  the  minimum  of 
labom".  On  one  occasion,  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  I,  from  various  causes,  was  com- 
pelled to  forego  the  annual  repotting,  time  being 
so  precious  that  top-elrtssing  was  resorted  to  with 
practically  every  pot  plant  on  the  place. 

The  results  were  so  satisfactory  that  I  have 
never  returned  to  the  older  method.  With  a  pointed 
stick  loosen  the  surface  to  a  depth  of  an  inch  or  so. 
Remove  this,  and  make  half  up  with  good,  fresh 
soil.  Next  sprinlde  evenly  round  the  plant  a 
good  teaspoonful  of  Thomson's  Plant  Manure, 
and  add  more  of  the  soil,  firming  and  finishing 
off  in  the  usual  way.  A  good  watering  through 
a  rosed  can  completes  the  business.  The  quantity 
of  fertiliser  mentioned  is  the  proper  quantity  for 
a  plant  in  a  6-inch  pot.  A  proportionally  larger 
amount  should  be  allowed  for  plants  in  larger 
pots.  The  great  majority  of  the  plants  respond 
splendidly  to  this  treatment,  only  one  so  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  decide,  resenting  it.  Tliis 
is  Azalea  mollis.  The  Indian  Azaleas,  on  the 
other  hand,  delight  to  be  so  treated. 

In  drawing  elrills  for  small  seeds,  such  as  Lettuce, 
Turnip  and  Onion,  much  time  may  be  saved  by 
using  the  measuring  rod  instead  of  a  hoe.     Make 
a  notch  at  one  end  to  fix  on  to  the  line,  and  the 
rut  can  be  made  as  fast  as  one  can  walk,  and  wiih 
only  ordinary   care,   it   will  be  more   uniform  in 
depth  than  by  other  methods.     It  is  a  particu- 
larly useful  method  for  making  the  drills  across 
borders,  when  the  soil  is  not  very  dry,  saving  the 
necessitj'  for   treading  on   the  surface,    the  seed- 
sowing  being  done  from  a  board.     Every  gardener 
knows   the   advantage   of   deeply   worked   ground 
for  the  Pea  crop,  but  in  these  times  trenching  or 
double-digging  is  in  many  cases  out  of  the  question. 
A  good  and  speedy  method  for  overcoming  this 
difficulty  is  to  prepare  a  narrow  trench  just  where 
each  row  of  Peas  has  to  be  sown.     Stake  off  the 
ground  for  a  start,   then  stretch  on  the  line  and 
dig  out  the  top  spit  about   18  inches  wide.     Lay 
this  on  one  side  ;    spread  a  little  manure  in  the 
bottom  of  the  trench,  which  is  then  well  dug  in  ; 
a  little  more  manure  is  spread  evenly  on  the  top 
of  the  dug-up  under  spit,  and  then  the  top  spit 
is  returned  to  its  place.     If  other  crops  are  to  be 
grown  between  the  rows  of  Peas,  the  ground  can 
be  dug  in  the  usual  way,  but  for  Peas  grown  in 
the  ordinary  way  with   only   4  feet   or  so   between 
the  rows,   no  digging  between  will  be  necessary. 
I  am  entirely  opposeel  to  the  universal  use  of  the 
dibber   for   Potato   planting,    but    I   have   proved 
repeatedly  that  on  light,  open  soils,  it   gives  en- 
tirely satisfactory  results,   and   the  work  can   be 
done  in  the  tithe  of  the  time  required  by  other 
methods.     The    dibber    should    be    of    good    size 
and  quite  blunt  at  the  point.     It  should  be  long 
enough  to  permit    of  the  operator  walking  erect, 
and  be  fitted  with  a  cross  piece  4  inches  or  5  inches 
from  the  point  to  ensure  a  uniform  depth  for  the 
holes.     This  cross  piece  can  also  be  used   by  the 
operator  ioT  pressing  in  the  dibber  with  the  foot. 
A  cross  handle  at  the  top  is  also  a  great  advantage. 
Preston  House  Gardens,  Linlithgow.  C.  Blair. 
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If  the  first  iurliiiyluly  iiiccting  of  the  year  Jiiighl 
Ik;  accepted  as  an  augury,  then  that  which  was 
licld  on  January  13  promises  well  for  the  futinre, 
both  as  regards  quality  and  its  representative 
character.  No  first  exhibition  of  the  year  that 
we  recall  has  been  more  fully  representative, 
nine,  also,  where  such  excellent  quality  in  all 
departments  was  displayed.  And  it  is  a  goodly 
sign.  Several  collections  of  the  choicest  Orchids, 
a  notable  group  of  Euphcjrbias  from  VVelwyn, 
a  table  length  of 
Well  forced  Azaleas, 
a  double  width  table 
of  choice  and  dwarf- 
growing  cunifers, 
brilliant  Rliododcn- 
drons  fro  m  l*'  a  1- 
moulli,  an  amazing 
wraith  of  Violets 
iroia  Dorbit,  with 
riUiir  flowers  from 
various  suin'C(.s  were 
shown.  In  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  de- 
partments there  was 
also  much  to  admire. 
Apples  being  shown 
in  perfect  condi'ion 
and  in  considerable 
variety.  Nor  was 
the  meeting  void  of 
novelty,  rather  was 
it  characterised  by 
the  most  brilliantly 
coloured  Odontoglos- 
sum  we  have  seen, 
a  prize  indeed,  not- 
withstanding  the 
gems  which  have 
gone  before,  a  n  d 
which  are  the  best 
of  tributes  to  the 
skill  and  unremitting 
care  and  patience  of 
the   hybridist. 

I'LOUAL   CO.MMITIEE. 

Present;  H.  B.  May, 
Esq.  (chairman),  and 
.Messrs.  W.  J.  Bean,  It. 
('.  ^'otcutt,  J.  Green.  G. 
ileuthc.  J.  Heal,  V.  K. 
Fielder,  T.  Stevenson. 
W.  H.  Page,  A.  Turner, 
C.  Dixon,  H.  J.  Jones. 
C.  li.  Pearson,  K.  F. 
Uazelton,  ^V.  P.  Thom- 
son. E.  H.  Jenlvins.  G. 
Paul.  H.  K.  Darlington. 
\V.  IS.  Cranfieltl,  J. 
Jenninys,  J.  Hudson, 
S.  Morris,  E.  A.  Bowles 
and  H.  Cowley. 

Gkeenhousk  1'i,ants. 

Till-  most  notable 
e.xliiljit  in  tliis  di'imrt- 
ment  was  tlie  supi'rbly 
grow  n  examifles  of 
Euphorbia  jacquinieflora 
shown  by  C.  A.  Gain, 
Esq.,  The  Node, 
Welwyn,  Herts  (gar- 
dener. Mr.  T.  Patemau). 
Admirable  in  every 
way  and  in  brilliant 
ilower.  they  attracted 
everybody.     Viry    fine. 

too,  was  the  pink-coloured  Euphorbia  (Poinscttia) 
Trebstii,  in  its  way  as  strikingly  beautiful  and  ornamental 
as  the  more  br.lliant  E.  (P.)  pulcherima.  The  pink  coiour 
is  pure  and  good,  tlie  heads  of  bracts  of  more  than  dinner- 
I)Iate  dimensions. 

From  Lord  Lamliourno,  C:.V.O.,  Bishop's  Hall,  Romford 
(gardener,  Mr.  Cunninghanx),  came  a  good  collection  of 
Carnations,  liaruness  de  Brienen  being  without  doubt 
the  most  luindsomc  variety.  Nora  West  and  May  Day 
were  otln-rs  of  }tnik  shade,  wlele  Britannia  (rich  scarlet") 
and  Wivcl-flrlil  Uliite  weri'  all  excellent. 

In  a  capital  lot  of  these  flowers  Messrs.  Allwood  Brothers, 
Hay  ward's  Heath,  showed  the  new  yellow  perpetual 
Mainiaison  Jessie  Allwood.  Mary  Allwood,  Destiny, 
Xriuniph  and  a  good  assortnu'nt  of  seedlings. 


From  Mr.  L.  11.  Itiissell,  Jlicliinond.  eanu-  a  fnll-lengt  . 
table  of  .■Vzaleas,  tin-  whole  admirably  flowered.  I*'re\ 
Sander  (red,  large  flowered  and  not  too  double),  Deutsch'' 
Pearl  (flue  white).  Verva?neana.  V.  alba  (very  handsome 
pure  white)  and]  Mme.  Petrick  (pale  red  and  a  mass  of 
bloom)  were  the  best.  No  sucli  display  in  January  has 
been  seen  for  years  past. 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and  Sons.  Edmonton,  contributed 
freely  of  well  grown  Palms  (Kentias),  Cyclamen  Salmon 
Pink  (very  fine)  and  many  I''erns.  Among  the  last  name  d 
were  the  beautiful  Nephrok-p;s  Seottij,  N.  Marshallii 
eompacta,  Polypod  um  Vidgeni,  P.  aureum.  and  snwil 
'I'ree  Ferns  Bleelmum  brasiliense  and  Alsophila  au.sti-j;iis. 
.\sparagns  retrofractns  arboreum  was  also  remarked, 

.Messrs.    StuartJ^Low    and     €0.     Bush    Hill,    Knfii  Id. 


PERPETUAL    CARXATIOXS 
OF  THE  RH.S.  BY  LOR 


WERE  WELL  SHOWN  AT  THE  FIRST  MEEIING 
D  LAMBOURNE,    PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

eontribnted  excellent  Carnations.  Brilliant,  Mrs.  T.  Ivis, 
Eileen  (capital  pink),  White  Wonder.  Triumph  (crimson) 
and  Baroness  de  Brienen  being  some  of  them. 

Excellent  Chrysantheniums  came  from  Ml".  Keith 
Lnxford.  Harlow%  Essex,  quite  a  collection  being  staged 
and  for  the  lateness  of  the  season,  in  capital  form.  Among 
the  more  notable,  however,  were  In  Memoriam,  a  magnifi- 
cent white  Japanese,  broad  of  petal  and  very  handsome, 
and  the  indispensable  Winter  Cheer,  without  doubt  the 
brightest  of  all  at  this  season.  Of  this  alone  several 
handsome  vases  w'ere  set  up.  the  freshness  of  the  flowers 
a  tribnte  to  its  value  for  late  work. 

Begonia  Lady  Waterlow,  a  white  Gloirc  de  Lorraine 
intlistinguishabl'e  from  Turuford  Hall,  was  sent  by  Sir 
Pliilip  de  Waterlow,  Bart.,  Wrotham,  Kent. 


IfAiiDY  Plants. 

I'lie  most  notable  exhibit — it  was  also  seasonable — in 
this  department  was  that  of  dwarf  couifeTous  and  aljii  [ 
plants,  snitable  for  the  rock  garden  or  in  choice  positioii 
elsewhere,  from  Messrs.  G.  G.  Whitelcgge  and  Co.,  ChisU  - 
hurst,  Kent.  Beplete  of  good  things,  the  exigencies  of 
space  permits  our  giving  but  a  few  of  the  more  prominent. 
Of  tliese  we  take  Thuia  occidentalis  Ellwangcriana.  whose 
bronzy  golden  mounds  are  effective  at  any  time.  Itetini-- 
pora  tetragona  aurea,  R.  obtusa  nana,  Picia  excels. i 
pygma;a,  P.  repens,  P.  excelsa  dumosa,  Cupressus  lawsun- 
iana  forsteckiana  (a  perfect  dwarf  of  6  inches  high  a- 
shown),  with  Juniperus  Kosteriana  and  J.  Canaden^i■ 
aurea  (bronzy  tipped  and  glaucous  elsewhere)  were  quid 
ornamental.     Iris  reticulata,  was  particularly  good. 

From  Messi-s.  Gill  and  Sons,  Falmouth,  came  tji' 
evidence  of  the  mildness  of  the  West  Country  and  the 
precociousness  of  certain  Rhododendrons.  Seedlings  or 
ft.  arboreum  in  pink,  red  and  crimson  were  prominent, 
it.  Harrissi,  lustrous  crimson,  if  short  of  bell  and  lax  of 
truss,  is  certainly  welcome  and  effective,  the  big  It. 
argenteum  (grandis)  being  also  good.  Quite  as  welcome 
was  the  bank  of  Portuguese  Heath  (E.  codonodes)  arranged 
anudships.    It  was  very  flue. 

Mr,  J.  J.  Kettle,  Corfe  Mullen,  Dorset,  showed  a  superb 
lot  of  his  new  Violet  Mrs.  David  Lloyd  George,  together 
with  vases  of  V.  Princess  of  Wales  and  NoeUe,  a  good 
dark  single. 

The  Misses  Hopkins,  Shepperton-on-Tliames,  contributed 
hardy  plants,  their  strain  of  blue  Primroses  being  the  most 
prominent  among  the  flowering  plants  of  the  moment. 
FKtiiT  AND  Vegetable  Commiti'ee. 

Present  ;  J.  Cheal,  Esq.  (chairman),  and  Mes>i  , 
G.  F.  Tinley,  W.  Poupart,  H.  S.  Rivers,  W.  H.  Di\ei.., 
G.  P.  Berry,  J.  Bates,  E.  Beckett,  A.  Bullock.  H.  Markham. 
AV.  E.  Humplnreys,  G.  Reynolds,  O.  Thomas,  E.  A.  Bunyard, 
P.  A.  'Tuckett  and  A.  Metcalfe. 

'These  departments  were  well  represented,  several  ol 
fruits  being  staged.  'That  from  Mrs.  Leveson  Gower, 
Bill  Hill,  Wokingham  (gardener,  JIl'.  W.  Chlslett),  and 
which  well  merited  the  silver-gilt  Banksiau  Medal  award'  il 
was  of  an  extensive  and  comprehensive  character,  tir 
fruits  (.\pples)  of  the  finest  description.  Notable  dishi . 
in  a  collection  where  all  was  good  included  splindid 
\yinter  Ribston,  Baruack  Beauty,  Crimson  (Ju.  1  iiinj; 
(keeps  well  to  June),  Egremont  Russett,  Rosemary 
Ilussett,  Claygate  Pearmain,  Fearn's  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  and  King  of  Pippin,  dessert  sorts  ;  together  with 
Annie  Elizabeth,  Charles  Ross,  M6re  de  Manage,  Peasgood's 
Nousuch,  Blenheim  Orange  Pippin,  Golden  Noble, 
Gascoyne's  Scarlet  and  Betty  Geeson  (synonymous  with 
the  Apple  figured  as  "Somers's"  Betty  Geesons  incur 
issue  December  13,  1919,  page  693).  The  fruits,  which  wlh 
in  excellent  condition,  were  a  considerable  attraction. 

Very  good,  too,  was  the  collection  from  Mr.  F.  M.  Vok.  - 
Southampton,  the  fruits  from  that  district  ovid.  iieini.; 
high  colour  and  finish.  BeUe  de  Pontoise,  Red  Reiiirtir, 
Bismarck,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  BowhiU  Pippin,  Annie 
Elizabeth.  Scarlet  Pearmain,  King  of  Tomkin's  County 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and  Blenheim  Orange  Pippin  were 
among  the  best.     Silver  Banksiau  Medal. 

Still  another  good  lot,  which  also  received  a  silver 
Banksiau  Medal,  came  from  Colonel  W.  Davis,  Salt  Hill 
House,  Slough  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Bullock).  In  this  the 
best  dishes  were  those  of  Court  Pendu  Plat,  Claygate 
Pearmain.  Egremont  Russet,  Ribston  Pippin,  American 
Mother,  Browulee's  Russet,  Adam's  Pearmain,  Rosemary 
Russet  and  Ribston  Pippin,  all  dessert  sorts,  Charles 
Iloss  and  Tower  of  Glamis  being  among  cooking  sorts. 

'The  only  collection  of  vegetables  was  that  from  Mcssi-s. 
Sutton  and  Sons,  The  Royal  Seed  Entablishnniit,  Reading. 
A  seasonable  exhibit,  it  was  chaiacterisrd  by  high  utility 
throughout,  while  clearly  demonstrating  in  certain 
directions  good  storage  and  keeping  qualities.  Of  high 
importance  were  the  film's  Winter  Broccolis  Christmas 
White  and  Sutton's  Winter  Mammoth — specialities  both, 
and  choice  to  boot.  Next  to  this,  if  not  of  even  greater 
geiR'ral  utility,  were  the  splendid  examples — the  unmis- 
takable witness  of  entire  plants  —  of  Sutton's  Dwarf 
Gem  Brussels  Sprouts,  which,  as  we  know  from  many 
years  experience,  is  in  every  way  ideal.  For  the  small 
or  medium  sized  garden  it  is  invaluable.  'Turnips  Gold 
Ball  and  Early  Six  Weeks,  Chicory,  Sutton's  Black  Beet 
and  Reliance  Savoy  were  other  good  items.  Onions 
were  a  particidarly  strong  featme,  such  as  A  I,  White 
Spanish.  Crimson  Globe,  Long  Keeping,  Bedfordshire 
Champion,  The  Sutton  Globe,  A\ha  Craig  Selected  and 
others  being  staged  in  capital  condition. 
Orchiu  Committee. 

Present  :  Sir  Harry  J.  Vi-itch  (chairman),  and  iMessrs. 
J.  O'Brien,  W.  Bolton.  W.  H.  White.  K.  B.  White.  C.  R. 
.\shton.  T.  Armstrong.  J.  E.  Shire,  A.  Dye,  C.  J.  Lucas, 
J  Charlesworth,  S.  W.  Flory,  F.  R.  Sander,  Pautui  Ralh, 
W.  Cobb,  A.  MeBean,  G.  Wilson,  R.  A.  Rolfe,  J.  G.  Potter 
and  F.  J.  Haubury. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Haywards  Heath,  slagiil 
a  choice  collection  of  Orchids.  The  most  eoiispieuous 
were  Odontioda  Jfadeline,  O.  Latona.  Brasso-fattleya 
Joan  Calanthe  Harrisii  and  Lielio-Cattleya  Brdannia. 
A  silver  Flora  medal  was  awarded  to  this  group. 

Messrs.  Flory  and  Black,  Slough,  were  awarded  a  sd\er 
Banksiau  medal  for  a  delightful  little  group.  The  best 
were  Brasso-Cattleya  Floryi,  B,-C.  Mars,  Sophro-Caftleya 
Saxa  and  S.-C.  Ruboris  -,         ,     , 

Messrs.  Sanders,  St.  Albans,  staged  some  fine  plants, 
for  whieii  they  were  awarded  a  silver  Banksiau  medal. 
Cvpripedium  'I'hc  Eagle,  C.  Formidable,  C.  Joy  Sander. 
C'  Contiuest  C,  .Mr'S.  F.  Sander.  C.  Nubia  var.  perfccta 
and  Cvmbidiinu  Albatross  being  the  most  noticeable. 

Lad'v  Ludlow.  Luton  Hoo,  Luton  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  \i . 
Metcalfe)  was  awarded  a  silver  Flora  medal  for  a  delightful 
"roup  of  Luliiis.  Suitable  foliage  plants  were  staged 
with  them,  wlueh  nuub  the  group  look  very  effective, 

Mrs  W.  Raphael.  Engli-fleld  Green  (g.ardener,  Mr.  H. 
Brown)  staged  some  choice  spikes  of  Calanthe  Harrisii 
suitable  "reenery  being  used  with  great  advantage.  A 
si\er  Flora  medal  was  rightly  awarded  this  exhibit. 
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RAYNES  PARK. 

LONDON,  S.W. 


Vegetable  &  Flower  Seeds 

Obtainable  at  all  Stores 
in  every  Town  and  Village. 


CARNATIONS 

PERPETUAL   FLOWERINQ. 
A  delightful  New  Year's  Qift. 

Enchantress,  pink.         Carola,  crimson. 

,,  rose.         Peerless,  cerise. 

white.       Mikado,     mauve. 

etc.  etc. 

Strong   Plants  in   Flowering  Pots,   3/-  each. 

1  dozen  in  variety        ...         ••.         ■■■     34/6 

3  dozen         .,  •••     18/6 

All   Carriage  Free  for  Cash. 
Order  at  once,  stock  scarce. 

CTAIinClflM  "aby  Flower  Farm, 

■     lAUUCVIIlj    WILLASTON,  nr.  BIRKENHEAD 

Ciiltumt   ()iiulc  Free  icitli  eacli   ntiler. 


Write  for 

RYDSRS 

JUBILEE  CATALOGUE 

f  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds  at  Ijd.  per  packet, 
'rofusely  illustrated  in  Colour  and  Black  and  White. 

£150  Vegetable  Competition, 
£100  Prizes  for  Potatoes, 
£50  for  Photographs, 
Gardening  Calendar  for  1920, 
Manuring  without  Manure, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Ve  will  send  you  a  copy  of  this  Souvenir  Catalogue 
y  return  if  you  will  SEND  A  POSTCARD  TO-DAY 
iving  us  your  name  and  address — 

lYDER  &  SON,  Ltd.  Seed  Specialists 

101,  HOLYWELL  HILL  — ST.  ALBANS. 


VL  AN  TING  SEASON 


Geo.  JACKMAN 

and   SON 

WOKING  NURSERIES,  SURREY 

{Established    Over    a    Century) 

Invite  inspection  of  their 
large  and  varied  stock  of 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS, 
FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  FOREST 
TREES  for  re-Afforestation,  CLIMBERS, 
HERBACEOUS  AND  ALPINE   PLANTS 

200  Acres  of  Stock  to  Select  from 


Catalogue  free  on  Application 

LANDSCAPE   GARDENING   and    Estate   Improvements 


SWEET  PEAS 


Are  the  mammoths  of  the  Sweet  Pea  World.  In 
spite  of  their  large  size,  the  blooms  are  perfectly 
formed  and  possess  an  exquisite  delicacy  of 
colour  not  to  be  found  in  other  varieties. 
The  genuine  are  only  obtainable  from  Wem, 

The  50  Finest  Varieties  separate  &  named  22/6        po^t 
,,    40       .,  .,  ..  ,,        .,        '7  6     Free  for 

,    30        ,,  „  12/6  C.sh  with 

..    20        ..  ..  5'9       Or.ler. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Post  Free. 

Our  1920  Catalogue  gives  a  full  li'^t  of  newest 
varieties  in  Sweet  Peas,  and  also  a  complete  list 
of  our  reliable  Vegetable  seeds.  Floxcer  seeds,  etc. 

HENRY  ECKFORD,  f^^L^" 

(Dept.    61),     WEM,      Shropshire. 


THR^E  GRAND  NEW 

POTATOES 


WITCH. HILL     EARLY     (W.K.) 

This  beautiful  curly  Kidney  wiis  awardvil  a 
First-class  Certilkatc  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  who  confirmed  the  award  after  cultural 
trial  at  Wisley,  and  a  cooking  test  at  London. 
Immune  to  Wart  Disease.     Creamy  while  flower. 

GllOWKKS'    OPINIONS. 

C.\Ur>nrF. — "  I  lieg  to  druw  to  your  notieo  tlio  followinc 
result.*^  received  triiin  your  "Witcli-HiU  Se<*d  rotiitoe.";.  I 
planted  in  three  rows  (:{(tft.  each)  6  lbs.  of  seetl  and  raised 
l:i.')Ilts.  of  potatoes,  bciiiK  an  increase  of  22.V  to  1.  One 
root  in  particular  vielderl  II)  lbs. — 74  eatable  size  and  ten 
cliat.s.— W.  H.  G." 

OUEENSEY.— "  You  will  be  glad  to  bear  that  the  \Vilcli- 
HiU  Potatoes  you  sent  us  last  season  liave  produced  an 
immense  crop  of  splendid  potatoes. — W.  M." 

HI1KSH.\M.— ■•  Vour  Witeli-Hill  Early  Potatoes  arc  tlie 
llnest  I  liave  cvi-r  catc-n.~H.  E.  M.  T." 

I,0\VEK  MOHDKN.— ■'  Eroiii  7  lbs.  ot  Witch-Hill  Potatoes 
I  raised  101  lbs.—"  J.  E." 

7  lbs.,  3s.  9d.  14  lbs.,  6s.  6d. 

Packing  and  Carriage  Free. 


ARRAN    COMRADE    (W.R.) 

This  is  a  second-early  flat  round  variety  of  the 
highest  grade.  It  is  immune  to  Wart  Disease  and 
a  great  cropper.  We  have  seen  it  yield  16  tons  per 
acre,  and  in  our  own  trials  it  was  not  uncommon 
to  find  twenty-four  good  medium  sized  tubers  at 
one  root.  White  flower.  Gold  Medal  variety. 
Ormskirk  1919. 

GROWEKS'   OPINIONS. 

nARFIELD.— "This  year  I  purchased  lib.  of  your 
.\rran  Comrade  Potato.  These  I  dug  last  week  to  see  it  I 
could  lind  some  suitable  for  exliibiting  at  our  .Allotment 
Society  Sliow.  When  1  dug  tliem  I  knew  I  had  struck  oil. 
I  could  have  got  at  least  Zo  potatoes  that  would  have  won 
in  the  white  round  class.  The  plate  of  six  that  1  showed 
caused  unite  a  sensation  among  the  exhibitors,  many  of 
wltom  declared  they  liad  never  seen  such  a  plate.  I  was 
an  easy  first  in  tlie  roiimi  class. — W.  0." 

CW^[. — "The  i;  lbs.  ot  .\rran  Comrade  which  I  h.ad  from 
you  \ielded  tlie  finest  and  best  potatoes  I  have  seen  this 
season. — J.  L.  B." 


3.Vlbs.,   3s.   6d.  7  lbs.,   6s.  14  lbs..    Us 

Packing  and.  Carriage  Free. 


6d. 


KERR'S     PINK    (C.R.) 

This  variety  was  introduced  by  us  a  few  years 
ago  and  is  still  comparatively  scarce.  It  has  made 
a  great  name  for  itself  as  a  cropper  and  for  its 
excellent  cooking  quality.  In  1916  it  was  awarded 
one  of  Lord  Derby's  Gold  Medals  as  one  of  the  two 
best  new  \-arieties  resistant  to  Wart  disease,  and 
ought  to  be  largely  planted  in  all  infected  areas. 
It  is  a  pale  pink  round  with  a  most  vigorous  con- 
stitution.     While  flower. 

GROWERS'    OPINIONS. 

NEWTON  ABBOT. — "  From  7  lbs.  of  Kerr's  Pink  Potatoes 
I  mised  -  cwts.  large-sizeii .  good  potatoes,  free  from  disease, 
and  grand  flavour. — E.  B.  F." 

l.(i.\'l>i)N. — "  I  am  so  pleased  to  tell  you  that  the  Kerr's 
Phik  Potatoes  did  splendidly.  I  have  10  cwts.  from  the 
'.  cwt.  \nu  sent  me. — A.  E.  H." 

PON'DKRS  END. — "  I  grew  250  lbs.  ot  Kerr's  Pink  from 
7  lbs.  of  vour  seed.— B.  W.  S." 

LOWESTOFT. — "  At  our  show  I  won  the  silver  eup  for 
the  best  -H  potatoes,  two  varieties,  and  twelve  were  your 
Kerr's  Pink.  The  judges  remarked  that  it  was  a  very  line 
potato. — <y.  F." 

BRENTFORD. — "From  the  14  lbs.  of  Kerr's  Pink  I 
had  from  vou  I  have  dug  over  4  cwts.  I  have  plenty  of  them 
1  lb.  in  weight..— H.  J.  B." 

CRAIL. — "  The  Kerr's  Pink  Potato  I  had  from  yon 
comtriand  the  unstinted  admiration  of  all  who  see  them — 
whrtlicr  professionals  or  amateurs.  The  leaves,  particularly 
the  lowir.  are  of  enormous  size,  and  the  shaws  stand  up 
straiglit,  luxuriant  anil  compact,  more  than  2ft.  above  the 
drills.  Frankh-,  1  have  never  seen  potato  plants  present  so 
splendid,  so  attiactivc  an  appearance. — R.  H." 

WEST  MFI/l'ON'. — "The  Kerr's  Pink  I  had  from  yon 
did  line — over  1  cwt.  from  \  stone,  also  Majestic,  7  stones 
from  3.^  lbs. — all  good,  sound  potatoes. — J.  J." 

CARLISLE.— The  14  lbs.  of  Kerr's  Pink  Potatoes  bought 
fnmi  vou  this  year  have  produced  a  crop  of  420  lbs. — T.  T.  II." 

ROTHi;Rti.\M. — I  have  t.aken  three  lirst  prizes  at  In.^al 
shows  in  open  classes  with  potatoes  from  your  Kerr's  Pink, 
and  two  lirsts  with  Tinwald  Perfection. — W.  H." 

7  lbs.,  3s.  14  1b.,  5s.  6d. 

14  1b.  each  of  the  three,  23s.      7  1b.  each,   12s.  6d. 

Packing  and  Carriage  Free. 
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How  to  Treat  Old  Fuchsias 
in  Early  Spring 

The  Fuchsia  is  a  most  valuable  and  attractive 
p!ant  for  both  garden  and  greenhouse.  In  many 
town  gardens  there  are  greenhouses  and  con- 
servatories situated  in  positions  which  are  naturally 
cool  and  where  little  sunshine  reaches  them.  In 
such  structures  Fuchsias  thrive  and  flower  very 
satisfactorily.  They  are  equally  successful  in  the 
garden  borders.  By  old  F'uchsias  I  mean  those 
of  more  than  two  years'  growth.  The  plants 
produce  roots  freely  and  require  several  repot- 
tings  during  the  year.  It  would  not  be  beneficial 
to  continue  the  repotting  into  still  larger  pots  year 
after  year.  Instead,  the  cultivator  must  reduce 
the  old  ball  of  soil  in  February  or  March,  and 
at  the  same  time  trim  off  some  of  the  longest 
shoots  so  as  to  secure  a  head  well  balanced  but 
not  too  formal,  as  these  plants  are,  naturally, 
graceful  in  habit.  If  the  plants  are  syringed 
once  each  day  for  a  week,  young  shoots  will  soon 
grow,  and  when  they  are  about  an  inch  long  the 
old  soil  must  be  carefully  removed  so  as  to  permit 
of  the  repotting  being  done  in  pots  two  sizes  smaller. 
At  this  stage  there  are  very  few  new  roots,  so  that 
root  mutilation  does  not  take  place.  The  new 
compost  should  consist  of  fibrous  loam  and  leaf- 
soil  in  equal  proportions,  and  to  these  two  ingre- 
dients a  small  quantity  each  of  coarse  sand,  old 
mortar  rubble  and  pounded  brick  should  be  added. 
The  soil  must  be  made  rather  firm,  so  as  to 
induce  many  fine  roots  to  form  and  a  short-jointed 
growth.  Feeding  will  not  be  necessary  until 
after  the  final  potting.  Avon. 


t  hat  the  plants  will  be  injured  by  cattle  or  sheep  after  they 
have  once  become  well  established,  but  it  would  be  advis- 
able to  make  arrangements  whereby  they  could  be  rope- 
jiiiarded  while  small,  for  animals  sometimes  injure  young 
lil.aiits,  although  they  let  alone  mature  specimens  of  the 
same  species. 


O  BITU  AR  Y 


THE  COUNTESS  OF  SELKIRK. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  have  to  record  the 
death  of  the  Countess  of  Selkirk,  who  died  at  her 
residence,  Balmae,  Kirkcudbright,  on  the  forenoon 
of  January  10  after  only  a  few  days'  illness.  The 
Countess,  while  at  St.  Mary's  Isle,  took  a  great 
interest  in  gardening  and  did  much  to  stimulate 
interest  in  that  locality,  and  during  her  residence 
at  Balmae  horticulture  in  all  its  phases  received 
hearty  and  generous  support.  The  Countess  took 
a  warm  interest  in  the  improvement  of  cottage 
gardens  and  to  the  last  continued  the  competition 
she  had  inaugurated  for  cottage  gardens  in  the 
distrift. 


ANSWERS 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


TRKKS    ANT)    SHRUBS. 

ROSES  AND  RHODODENRBONS  PLANTED  IN  THE 
SAME  LOCALITY  {Rrf/iilar  Header.  No,uich).  —  Hn-u- 
is  III)  nason  uliy  l!<>s.-.s  jiml  Rhododendrons  should  not 
lio  wt-11  in  tlif  siuiir  liHiiliiy  or  garden,  although  the  con- 
ditions govirning  tlie  cultivation  of  thp  two  types  of 
])lants  are  quite  different.  .Roses  give  the  best  results 
in  lieavy  soil,  whereas  Uhododendrons  are  better  suited 
to  light  loams  and  peat.  Providing  it  is  moderatrly 
free  from  lime,  however,  Bhododendrons  can  be  grown 
in  heavy  soil.  Jiime  is  therefore  the  governing  factor 
ri-specting  Khodoilendron  culture.  If  lime  is  in  quantity, 
tlieu  Rhododendrons  will  not  thrive;  Roses,  on  ihe 
otlicr  hand,  do  well  in  a  limey  soil.  If  your  soil  is  naturally 
Hirlit.  voii  can  iiuprnvf  it  fcir  Hoses  bv  adding  hcaviri 
soil  tothf  fiatlllJll  ^nil  nl  tlif  h.-.is. 

SHRUBS  NOT  INJURIOUS  TO  CATTLE  (£.  T.  S.  It.)  — 
Sweet  briar.  Dogwood  (Cornus  sanguinea),  Blackthorn 
(Pruuus  communis),  Rosa  rugosa,  Elder,  Berberig  vars. 
Broom  and  Honeys\ickle  as  enumerated  in  yoUr  letter 
are    not   injurious   lo  cattle  and  sheep.     Nor  is  it  likely 


FRUIT    GARDENS. 

CLAY  SOILS  AND  PEAR  TREES  {E.  S.  £.).— The 
3'ear  likes  a  strong  soil  to  grow  in  provided  it  is  well 
drained,  deeply  broken  up  and  prej)ared  for  planting 
beforehand,  also  that  the  tree.s  are  not  planted  too  doei)ly. 
The  following  good  varieties  (arul  usually  good  bearers) 
should  succeed  with  you  very  well  :  Jargonelle,  \yilliams' 
Bon  Chretien,  Conference.  Lou  se  Ronne  of  Jersey,  Marie 
liOnisc,  Pitmaston  Duchess.  Beurre  Hardy,  Doyenne 
du  Comice.  Bourre  Dubuisson,  Vicar  of  AVinkfleld.  Le 
Leetier  and  Josepliine  dc  Malines.  The  above  are  named 
in  order  of  ripening.  Jargonelle  also  likes  strong  soil 
to  grow  in.  But  it  should  previously  be  broken  up 
denply  and  a  liberal  supply  of  old  mortar  rubble  and 
three  parts  decayed  stable  or  farmyard  manure  added 
to  the  soil  before  planting,  also  half  agallon  of  lime  added 
to  the  soil  of  each  tree.  Plant  when  the  soil  is  fairly 
dry.  Keep  the  roots  near  the  surface.  Tread  the  soil 
firmly  over  the  roots.  Place  a  mulch  of  rotted  manure 
over  the  surface  of  the  soil  as  far  as  the  roots  extend. 
Two  years  after  planting,  if  you  find  the  trees  are  growing 
too  strong,  lift  and  replant  the  same  (after  slight  root 
pruning).  This  will  cause  tlu-m  tn  fruit  instead  of  growing 
so  niuch  into  wood. 

YOUNG  FRUIT  TREES  GNAWED  BY  RABBITS 
(G.  S.  I'.). — The  object  of  tarring  over  siich  wounds  is 
to  protect  the  exposed  parts  from  further  injury  from 
rabbets  or  from  insect  pests,  and  also  more  or  less  from 
liard  frost.  Such  injuries  are  sometimes  the  cause  of 
an  attack  of  canker,  a  troublesome  disease  to  which  tlie 
Apple  tree  is  subject.     Use  Stockholm  tar 

NAMES    OF    FRUIT.— ^.    i.— Grantonian. 


AROUND   THE    MARKETS 

OF.ANGES,  wliich  have  been  rather  de?r 
since  the  last  half  of  December,  are  now 
i  clieaper.  though  by  no  means  cheap  ;  but 
I  the  penny  Orange,  which  at  one  time  was 
r  despaired  of,  is  amply  in  evidence.  For 
the  most  part  these  are  pale  skinned,  almost 
of  Lemon  paleness,  but  they  are  sweeter 
than  externals  would  suggest.  Cionsidering  their  quality, 
the  famous  Jaffa  Oranges  and  the  Californian  JJavels 
are  now  quite  reasonable  in  price ;  while  fragrant,  richly- 
coloured  Spanish  fruits  of  good  size  can  be  sold  at  2Jrt. 
and  2d.  each  and  smaller  ones  at  lid.  Tangerines  are  the 
cheapest,  but  few  want  them  now.  The  majority  of 
retailers  '"  hate  the  sight  of  them,"  for  mostof  us  have'lost 
money  on  Tangerines  this  season.  Public  requirements 
are  an  unknown  qjiantity,  and  many  buyers  laid  in  good 
stocks  of  Tangerines  expecting  that  Cliristmas  and  New 
Year  parties  would  absoib  most  of  them  ;  but  it  was  not 
so  and.  as  Tangerines  do  not  keep  well,  a  dead  loss  has 
resulted.  The  Tangerine  is  a  most  deceptive  variety. 
It  may  look  all  right,  smell  delicious,  but  when  dissected 
disclose  a  black  repulsive  heart,  to  the  disgust  of  the 
customer  and  the  embarrassment  of  the  seller,  who  is 
expected  to  replace  bad  fruits.  Chestnuts  also  have 
been  the  cause  oj  bad  feeling  between  the  fruiterers  and 
customers.  Many  consignments  have  included  a  large 
proportion  of  last  season's  nuts — the  kernels  are  nearly 
black,  and,  when  roasted,  they  smell  horribly. 

It  is  reported  that  the  AnnadaU  Castle  left  Cape  Town 
on  January  3  with  a  large  cargo  of  fruit  for  England. 
There  are  over  10,000  cases  of  Peaches,  nearly  3,000  of 
Plums,  and  just  over  2,000  of  Apricots,  besides  smaller 
quantities  of  Nectarines  and  Pears ;  and  most  is  for 
Covent  Garden  Market.  If  these  fruits  arrive  in  good 
condition  they  will  meet  with  a  ready  sale,  except  probably 
the  Pears,  which  are  not  much  in  demand  just  now. 

Tomatoes  are  scarcer  and  not  of  such  good  quality  as 
of  late.  A  fortnight  ago  splendidly  coloured  imported 
fruits  of  Water  Baby  type  were  retailed  at  lOd.  per  lb., 
but  none  is  to  be  had  just  now.  Rhubarb  is  plentiful, 
but  the  sugar  shortage  has  limited  its  sale,  though  I  hear 
that  large  quantities  are  being  sent  to  Wales.  Can  it 
be  that  the  Principality  is  better  favoured  with  sugar  ? 
Most  of  this  forced  Klnibarb  is  grown  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Leeds,  which  is  the  great  centre  of  the  industry.  Nearly 
all  is  sent  away  in  bulk,  consequently  Khubarb  is  dearer 
in  the  Leeds'  shops  than  elsewhere. 

A  feature  of  the  markets  during  the  past  week  has 
been  the  plentihil  supplies  of  green  vegetables  and  the 
small  demand.  This,  of  course,  is  a  reflex  of  the  coal 
shortage,  which  is  acute,  for  how  can  vegetables  be  cooked 
very  often  these  times  when  the  cellar  is  low  or  empty  ? 
All  thiough  the  Cliristmas  there  was  good  demand  for 
Chicory,  Seakale  and  Mushrooms,  but  these  hang  flre 
now.  Potatoes  are  steadily  increasing  in  price,  and  in 
various  quarters  one  hears  £1  per  cwt.  cited  as  the  price 
in  the  near  future.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  people 
are  unduly  pessimistic,  or  should  the  word  i)e  avaricious  ? 
Jtlminr'il  16.  A.  COSTEIt. 


occupied  the  chair.  The  annual  report  submitted 
by  the  council  dealt  with  several  questions,  the 
most  importajit  being  of  union  with  the  Scottish 
Horticultural  Society,  on  the  basis  that  the  two 
societies  Should  unite  under  the  Royal  Charter  of 
llie  Royal  Caledonian  Hurticulluial  Society. 

The    Gardeners'    Provident    Society.  —  The 

Monthly  Meeting  of  the  United  Horticultural 
Henefit  and  Provident  Society  was  held  in  the 
R.H.S.  Hall  on  Monday,  January  12,  Mr.  Charles 
II,  Curl  is  presiding.  Five  r.ew  members  were 
elected.  One  member  was  allowed  lo  withdraw 
double  amount  of  interest,  viz.,  £5  is.  One  mem- 
ber, who  had  reached  the  age  of  70  years,  was 
allowed  to  withdraw  the  sum  of  £60  2s.  2d.,  still 
leaving  £10  to  his  credit.  Two  lapsed  members 
withdrew  £37  lis.  3d.  from  their  lapsed  account. 
The  death  certificates  of  three  deceased  members 
were  received  and  the  simi  of  £150  gs.  jd.  was 
passed  for  payment  to  their  respective  nominees. 
The  sick  pay  for  the  month  on  the  private  side 
amounted  to  £56  14s.  4d.  and  on  the  State 
Section  to  £35  3s.  4d.,  and  maternity  benefits  to 
£6.  The  Trustees  reported  that  they  had  in- 
vested a  further  £500  in  War  bonds. 

Swanley   Horticultural  College.— Miss  F.    R. 

Wilkinson,  for  many  years  associated  with  the 
Swanley  Horticultural  College,  writes  to  say 
that  the  governors  of  the  Horticultural  College 
liave  appointed  Miss  F.  M.  G.  Micklethwait, 
A.R.C.S.,  F.I.C.,  as  principal  of  the  college.  Miss 
Micklethwait  is  a  former  student  of  the  college, 
holds  the  Swanley  Diploma,  and  was  a  Beit 
Research  Fellow.  She  has  done  much  good 
work  both  as  a  practical  gardener  and  as  a  research 
student. 

Glasgow's  New  Park. — The  Linn  Park,  the 
latest  acquisition  of  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow, 
which  is  charmingly  situated  at  Cathcart  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cart,  is  still  undeveloped,  but  it  is 
expected  that  it  will  be  taken  in  hand  shortly. 
The  development  of  the  park  will  take  a  consider- 
able time,  especially  in  view  of  the  question  of 
finance,  which  is  an  important  factor  at  present. 
Even  the  most  urgent  part  of  the  work- — clearing 
and  improvement  of  the  drives  and  footpaths — 
will  in  themselves  be  a  lengthy  and  expensive 
;  ask. 

The  War  Relief  Fund.— The  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  War  Relief  Fund  collected  last 
vear  £20,000  to  assist  in  restoring  the  gardens 
and  orchards  of  our  Allies  in  the  devastated  areas, 
and  they  have  just  arranged  to  send  to  France 
the  first  large  consignment  of  horticultural  tools — 
some  21,000  articles,  weighing  over  thirty  tons. 
Through  the  kind  assistance  of  the  British 
Committee  of  tlie  French  Red  Cross,  these  will 
be  consigned  and  distributed  among  20,000  families 
whose  liomes  were  completely  destroyed.  Dona- 
lions  to  fiu-ther  the  objects  of  the  Fund  will  be 
f!ladly  acknowledged  by  the  Hon.  Treasurer, 
Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch,  17,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. i. 


PUBLICATIONS    RECEIVED. 

'  .Journal  of  Genetics."  cirtcd  bv  \V.  Botcson.  M.A.. 
F.Ii.S.,  and  Tt.  C.  Punn.'tt.  M.A..  K.K.S.  Published 
by  the  Cambridge  University  Press.  JYtlcr  l.auc,  E.C.4 
Price  1--.  net. 

•  The  British  Fern  G.»zpttc,"  Vol.  IV.,  No.  3.  Edited 
by  P.  W.  Stansficld,  M.D.  Published  by  The  British 
Vie. idological  .Society,  Kendal,  Westmorland. 


Royal    Caledonian    Horticultural    Society.— 

The  annual  general  meeling  of  the  Royal  Cale- 
donian Horticultinal  Society  was  held  in 
Dowell's  Rooms,  Edinburgh,  on  January  14. 
Mr.    E.    P.    Laird,    vice-president    of   the  society, 


APPOINTMENT 

Mn.  Is.*.4C  Fi.EMiNo,  who  was  the  successful  candidate 
lor  thr  apjiointineut  of  Superintendent  of  Paisley  Parks, 
was  for  a  considerable  time  iu  the  service  of  the  Parks 
Ucpaitment  of  Glasgow.  Mr.  Fleming  occupied  positioii> 
at  Bcllahouston  and  Kelvingrove  Parks.  He  is  to  hi- 
congratulated  on  obtaining  the  appointment,  for  which 
there  were  a  large  number  of  candidates. 


Janfary  24,  1920. 


THE    GARDEN. 


IX. 


Seeds  fur   early    Sozving 
under   Glass. 

BEST  TOMATOES  (Bidc's 
Recruit). — We  have  grown  this 
alongside  other  varieties  jormarke 
work,  and  consider  it  the  heaviest 
hearer  of  all,  while  the  quality  is 
first  rate.  6d.  and  1/-  per  pkt. 
Carter's  Sunrise,  a  fine  variety 
carrying  long  regular  bunches  of 
medium-sized  fruit,  colour  and 
flavour  not  surpassed  by  any 
variety.  3d.  and  6d  per  pkt. 
the'  DON  (New).  A  variety 
remarkable  for  its  quick  ripening 
habit  ;  ripe  fruit  may  be  had  in 
12  weeks  from  sowing  the  seed. 
Excellent  shape,  colour  and 
quality.  For  pot  work  only. 
Per  pkt.  I/- 

Up-to-date,  a  very  heavy  cropper, 
plant  robust  but  short-jointed, 
good  quality.  Sd.  and  6d.  per  pkt. 
ONION,  AILS  A  CRAIG.— For 
exhibition  and  general  use.  Per 
pkt.  6d.,  per  oz.  3/-. 
CUCUMBERS.  — Every  Day, 
Lochie's  Perfection,  Selected  Tele- 
graph, Matchless,  Sensation,  .'ill 
6d.  and  1/-  per  pkt. 
Please  send  postage  for  amounts 
under  2/-. 

Catalogue  free  on  application. 
J.  R.  Pearson  &■  Sons, 
Lowdham, 
Estab.  1782.  Notts. 


DOBBIES 

CATALOGUE  &  GUIDE  TO 
GARDENING. 

A  FREE  COPY 

Will  be  sent  to  anyone 
interested  in  Gardening 
who  makes  application 
and  mentions  "  The  Gar- 
den." 

dobsie:  &  CO., 

Royal  Seedsmen  and  Florists. 
EDINBURGH. 


CUTBUSH'S 
SEEDS 

A     FEW    SPECIAL    ARTICLES 

PEA     -  -     Culbush's  Selected  Alderman.  2/- per  pint 

BROAD  BEAN      „  ..      Invicia      -  1/9     ,. 

BbET  -  -  .,  „        Red  Globe  1/6  per  oz 

CAULIFLOWER  „  „      Dwa.f      -  l/6perpki 

CELERY      -  „  Re-selected  Aldenham 

Pink,  ihe  finest  o(  all  Celeries,    I/-  &  1/6 
CUCUMBER,     Culbush's  Selected   Eclipse  1/6       ., 
M  ELON,  Culbush's  Sel.,  Sandon  Scarlet,  I  /6  &  2/6       „ 
ONION  „  ,.   Parnet  Hero.     I/6&2/6       ., 

Ask  for  New  Seed  Catalogue,  post  free. 

(A  r()p>  oi'  till'  C'afalosuo  has  tieen  posted  to  all  Ciistorni'is. 
Jf  not  deliverod,  please  ask  for  another.) 

WM.    CUTBUSH    &    SON 

SEED     DEPARTMENT, 
HIGHGATE      NURSERIES,      LONDON,      N.6 
and     Barret     Nurseries,     BARNET,      HERTS 


GRAND  YORKSHIRE  FLnWER  SHOW  AND  GALA 

AT    YORK. 
16th,  ITth  &,  IStli  June,  1920 

PRIZES     £700 

Apply  for  Schedules  to 
H.  W.    PL-LLEYN,  Sec.   8,    Coppergate.  YORK 


Now  is  the  time  to  improve  your  Lawns 
for  next  year. 

ADVICE    BY    POST    FREE. 

State  condition  of  Lawn.     Subsoil. 
Mossy  or  weedy,  etc. 

Send  for  particulars  of 

SWARD    RESTORING   COMPOST, 
MOSS   KILLER.  LAWN   MANURE 

Km.  Wood  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Wood  Green,  London 


32nd    SEASON 

MRS.  PYM'S  FAMOUS  PLANTS 

24/-  wortli,  20/-.  All  post  free  or  carriage  paid  passen-^er 
train.  No  delay.  Order  early.  Scarcity  of  plants  this 
season.  Send  for  free  catalosue.  Magnificent  Hardy 
Perennial  Plants,  Rockery  Plants,  Spring  Bedding  Plants, 
Shrubs,  Climber?,  Herbs,  Vegetable  Plants,  Greenhouse 
Plants,  etc. ;  good  and  cheap. 

MRS.  PYM,  F.R.H.S.,  &c., 

Vine    House, 
WOODSTONE,      PETERBOROUGH. 


GUARANTEED 


DELPHINIUMS 

COSSACK  (new). — Bright  clear  blue,  with  bronzy 

(■(•litre,  single  flowers.    This  has  u  splciulid  long 

l;i|)ering   spike,    quite   distinct   I'roni    any   other 

variety.     .Strong  i)lants,  5/-  each. 
MERSTHAM       GLORY     (new).— Outer     petals 

('ainl)ri(lge    blue  ;       inner    jietals    rosy    mauve  ; 

while  eye.  senii-double,  the  best  of  its  colour.  3/6. 
MRS.   W.   WELLS. — Rosy   mauve   on    pale   bhic 

ground,   white  eye,   very  long  spikes  of  loosely 

formed     flowers  ;     a    very    attractive    variety  ; 

vigorous  habit.     3/6. 
JOAN   CARTER  (new). — Lavender  mauve,  white 

eye,  semi-double  Mowers  ;    a  \(ry  useful  variety 

IV)r  cut  Mowers.     3/6. 
KING      OF      DELPHINIUMS.      As     the     name 

suggests,  it  is  a  "  King  "'  among  the  Larkspurs  ; 

unfier   favourable   conditions   it   reaches   8ft.  in 

height  ;    rich  gentian  blue,   with   very  striking 

white  centre.     2/-. 
LA      FRANCE. — Soft    lilac,    veined    blue,    semi- 
double  Mowers,  extra  long  spike.     2/-. 
THE    ALAKE. — Deep  purplish  blue,  extra  large 

]iips    looselv    arrange(i    on    fine    spikes,    A.JL, 

U.ILS.      3/6. 
YVETTE    GUILBERT. — Transparent  pale  blue, 

with  pink  stripe  on  edge  of  each  petal,  white  eye, 

large  pips.     1/6. 
ZUSTER    LUGDEN.— Double  dark  blue  variety, 

being  a  strong  grower  and  flowers  well  fornied, 

flat,  and  of  a  good  size.     1/6. 

One    each   of  above   splendid   collection,   24/-. 
Three  sets  for  £3  3s. 

Twelve  splendid  Phlox  in  variety  for  9/-. 

Three  sets  for  22/6  cash. 

GENERAL  CATALOCU'E  FREE. 

W.  WELLS,  JUN.,  Hardy  Plant  Nurseries, 

MERSTHAM,     SURREY. 


SITUATION     "VACAN^X. 


WANTED,  UNDER-GARDENER   for  Ascot 

district;  must  be  good  vegetable  LToner,  and  capable  of 
looking  after  oil-engine,  electric  liffhting  plants.  Cottage 
provided.  Wiiges  35/-  per  week,  and  £10  per  annum  for  coal. 
— .\pply  with  copies  only  of  testimonials,  "  Box  2."  THE 
Garden    i(\.  Tavistock  Street,  Govent  Garden.  W.C.2. 


Manures,  Pest  Killers, 
Seeds,  Plants,  Syringes, 
Lawn  Improvers,  Netting, 
Soil  Purifiers,  Weed  Killers 
supplied      under     a     rigid 

Guarantee   of    Satisraction 

Given  or  Money  Refunded. 

Over  30  years  of  practical 
experience  enables  us  to 
give  Sound  Advice  FREE 
and  the  above  (juarantee 


Advice 

Free. 

Write 


Catalogue 
Free. 
Write 


J^ 


Gardening  Made  Easy 

Edited  by  E.  T.  COOK. 

200  Pases.       23  Illustrations 
Price  1/11  Net.       In  Cloth,  2/6 

By  poat,  4d.  axtrai 


Publtahed   at  the   Offloes   of   "  COCNTEY   LIFS,"    LTD. 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  2. 


20, 


SIXUATIOIf    WAIfXSD. 


GARDENER,  Head  Working,  where  one  or 

two  kept  Life  experience  in  all  branches.  Last  3  years  head. 
Excellent  credentials.  Married;  age  38.— W.  H.U.L,  High- 
lands Cottage,  Hasso(;ks,  Sussex. 


BENTLEY'S 

CONCENTRATED  ALKALI 

A  quick-acting  non-poisonous    winter    Wash 
for  fruit  trees  and  forest  trees  of  every  kind. 

One  tin  makes  32  gallons  of  Wash 


1   to  5  tins 

8  tins  ••• 

12     „  ... 

20     „  ... 

40    „       ... 


3/4  each. 
3/2      „ 
3/-       „ 
2/1  O  „ 
2/8      „ 


Carriage  paid  on  7/6  orders  and  upwards. 
Sole  Manufacturers: 

JOSEPH     BENTLEY,     Ltd. 

Chemical   Works,   Barrow- on -Humber,    HULL 
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POULTRY     NOTES 

By    W.     POWELL-OWEN,     F.B.S.A. 


THERE  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  the 
"  settUng-down  "  part  plays  an  important 
r61e  in  succ'ssful  winter  egg-production. 
As  I  have  so  often  pointed  out,  layers 
should  be  in  their  winter  quarters  by 
mid-Septcmhrr   at  latest. 

1920  Resolutions. — Many  have  failed  this 
winter  to  get  eggs  in  abundance  because  tlieir 
birds  have  not  settled  down  well  or  to  time.  In 
i'j20  we  must  avoid  the  mistakes  of  last  year  ; 
lirnce  these  impeirtant  reminders.  In  late  summer 
ilie  poultry- keeper  will  have  flocks  of  various 
ai;es  and  kinds,  all  of  which  are  to  be  kept  on 
for  the  next  season.  It  is  during  the  moidting 
period  for  tlie  adults  and  before  the  young  pullets 
commence  to  lay  that  plans  should  be  made 
and  winter  quarters  prepared.  I  am  very  much 
against  removals  to  fresh  quarters  when  the 
birds  are  in  lay,  because  egg-laying  usually  stops 
and  the  settling-down  process  must  be  repeated. 
This  means  loss  of  eggs,  which  the  owner  cannot 
well  afford,  unless  his  objective  happens  to  be  a 
more  important  one. 

Eye  on  Winter  Eggs. — When  August  comes 
round  the  poultry-keeper  should  go  carefully 
ilirough  his  stock  and  see  how  best  he  can  house 
individual  flocks,  based  on  the  respective  objectives. 
Let  him  bear  in  mind  my  recommendation  that 
fowls  are  best  moved  to  fresh  quarters  and  altera- 
tions attended  to  when  the  birels  are  resting 
and  not  when  they  are  in  lay.  The  maturing 
pullets  will  come  up  for  decision,  and  naturally 
111'  se  will  be  kept  mainly  for  eggs  for  their  complete 
first  twelve  months.  If  they  are  to  be  kept  for 
egf,-produclion  they  can,  after  being  graded, 
be  placed  in  their  laying  quarters,  not  to  be  inter- 
f>red  with  until  they  moult  the  next  autumn. 
If  any  are  to  be  trap-nested  the  selected  ones 
sliould  be  placed  together  in  a  trap-nesting  house, 
where  they,  too,  will  remain  undisturbed  until 
I  lie  meiult  conies  along. 

Housing  of  Adults. — The  adults  will  nerd 
careful  handling  and  grading.  In  August  of  each 
year  we  shall  possess  three  grades  of  hens  : 
(i)  Those  in. lay,  {2)  those  in  moult,  and  (3)  others 
1  ar-markcd  for  sale.  As  my  readers  are  aware, 
I  am  greatly  in  favour  of  using  in  the  breeding 
pens  those  hens  which  moult  late  and  come  into 
lay  again  about  December  or  early  January, 
provided,  of  course,  they  are  up  to  quality.  Thus 
we  shall  find  tliese  hens  in  lay  in  August,  instead 
of  moulting.  On  my  ruling  we  shall  not  disturb 
them,  but  rather  let  them  remain  quiet  until 
they  drop  out  of  lay  and  start  to  moult,  when  they 
will  be  shifted  to  their  breeding  quarters  if  so 
desired.  With  regard  to  those  ear-marked  for 
sale,   naturally   erne  shoukl   dispose  of  each  as  it 


drops  out  e)f  lay.  Any  that  are  still  turning  out 
eggs  instead  of  dropping  into  moult  can  be  left 
undisturbed  and  sold  as  each  stops  production. 

Winter    Eggs   from    Adults. — ^Those    hens   in 

moult  will  next  call  feir  attentiem,  and  if  they  are 
to  be  kept  on,  the  poultry-keeper  should  get  them 
over  the  moult  quickly,  so  that  eggs  will  be  forth- 
coming by  October.  Directly  they  drop  into 
moult  and  cease  to  lay  they  can  be  shifted 
and  placed  at  once  into  tlieir  winter  quarters, 
where  they  can  be  moulted  out  and  be  run 
on  for  winter  eggs.  These  hens  will  be  used 
as  breeders  in  most  cases,  and  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  in  order  to  plan  ahead. 
Here  the  advantage  of  my  original  system  of 
housing  breeders  will  come  in.  I  prefer  divideel 
houses  for  breeders,  with  divided  outside  runs. 
Supposing  I  keep  White  Wyandottes,  my  house 
will  be  large  enough  to  hold  sixteen  birds. 

Housing  of  Breeders. — The  house  will  be 
divideel  in  the  centre  by  a  netting  division,  covered 
with  canvas  a  little  way  up  from  the  bottom, 
also  above  the  drop-board  to  prevent  fighting. 
In  this  division  there  will  be  a  wire-netting  com- 
municating door.  There  will  be  a  double  outside 
grass  encle)sure,  i.e.,  a  large  run  divided  into  two, 
one  for  each  half-house.  Now  examine  the 
advantages.  When  in  the  autumn  the  time  comes 
to  place  the  adult  hens  in  their  winter  quartero 
{i.e.,  when  they  are  resting)  I  place  sixteen  hens 
(if  possible,  keep  nearly  to  those  that  have  been 
running  together  and  are  friendly)  in  the  house. 
The  wire-netting  door  in  the  centre  division 
is  now  left  open,  and  the  sixteen  birds  are 
run  as  a  laying  flock  occupying  each  half  outside 
grass  enclosure  in  turns,  the  one  getting  a  rest 
while  the  other  is  in  use.  When  the  time  for 
mating-up  arrives  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  take  the 
best  eight  hens  and  place  them  in  one  half  of  the 
house  and  the  remaining  eight  hens  in  the  other 
half.  The  wire  door  is  now  closed,  and  a  cockerel 
dropped  into  each  flock,  which  then  has  one  oi 
the  outside  runs. 

Preventing  Quarrels. — These  sixteen  hens  are 
fully  accustomed  to  their  house,  the  nest-boxes 
(a  similar  set  in  each  half),  the  surroundings  and, 
what  is  more,  their  subsequent  neighbours.  Thus 
quarrels  are  minimised,  if  not  prevented,  and 
the  "settling-down"  process  is  quick  and  sweet. 
Hens  are  very  quarrelsome  creatures,  and  if 
constant  bullying  is  allowed,  then  egg-production 
suffers,  not  only  pro  tern.,  but  also  for  a  very 
long  period.  There  will  always  be  one  or  two 
hens  that  get  bullied  in  every  shape  and  form, 
their  individual  laying  being  seriously  interfered 
with.  One  can  at  any  time  safely  withdraw  hens, 
but  it  is  the  mixing  of  strangers  that  causes  the 
trouble.  Amalgamation,  however,  when  the  birds 
are  moulting  and  do  not  feel  like  scrapping  and, 
again,  are  resting  from  egg- production  is  prefer- 
able. One  can  allow  range  to  spread  tlie  birds 
out  somewhat,  and  kmg  before  eggs  are  again 
expected  the  hens  will  agree. 

From  Breeders  to  Layers. — When  the  pens 
are  broken  up  and  the  males  withdrawn  the  two 
lots  of  hens  can  be  amalgamated  and  be  run  as  a 
laying  flock  of  sixteen  adults.  The  door  in  the 
division  can  be  tlurown  open,  and  the  outside  grass 
enclosures  can  be  used  alternately,  giving  each 
a  rest.  The  advantage  is  that  labour  is  reduced, 
although  there  will  be  fighting  when  the  various 
lots  are  amalgamated.  Still,  it  will  be. at  a  time 
when  the  elements  are  favourable  to  egg- production 


antl  when   the   birds  can  use   the  grass  nuis  and 
thus   "  dodge   a   scrap."     It   is  from   October   to      ; 
March  that  I  am  all  against  moving  birds  in  lay.      I 
We  have  still  to  deal  with  those  pullets  which  come 
into   lay    in    August    or    early   September,    which 
invariably  fall  into   a  false  moult   and  stop  egg-      j 
production  ;     and    they    teach    othc-rs    to    moult      i 
alset.  i 

Grading  of  Pullets.— The  laying  of  pullets 
depends  to  a  degree  upon  the  date  of  their  hatchin'.; 
anel  the  kind  of  weather  experienced  in  late  summer. 
I  prefer  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  t.i 
prevent  too  early  laying  by  holding  the  pullet'; 
back.  It  is  far  easier  to  check  forward  pullets 
than  it  is  to  push  backward  ones  forward.  Any- 
way, if  piUlets  do  lay  in  August  or  September 
I  prefer  to  remove  those  not  in  lay,  so  that  these 
can  start  to  time  ;  and  if  any  go  into  a  false 
moult  I  remove  them  to  check  the  spreading  of 
the  habit.  In  like  manner  I  keep  the  backward 
pullets  that  are  not  likely  to  lay  till  November 
or  December  apart  from  the  more  forward  ones. 

Undesirable  Habits. — By  separating  the  back- 
ward pullets  freini  the  forward  ones  I  can  nurse  | 
the  former  and  push  them  along,  whereas  if  th. 
two  lots  are  amalgamated  I  run  the  risk  of  tin 
young  pullets  copying  the  habit  of  laying  from 
the  forward  birds.  Then  I  am  likely  to  have 
inimatured  birds  and  small  eggs.  I  am,  ton, 
against  the  amalgamation  of  hens  and  pullets, 
as  the  former  will  prompt  the  latter  to  moult  ; 
and  although  my  system  calls  for  detailed  work,  ) 
it  pays  the  poultry-keeper  by  way  of  results.  If 
the  forward  pullets  shoidd  lay  early,  then  moult 
and  come  into  lay  again  in  December,  they  might 
be  used  as  breeders.  The  owner  will  have  been  ) 
able  to  judge  the  size  of  their  eggs,  and  the  pullets 
will  be  strong  after  their  short  rest.  In  fact, 
some  pullets  out  of  the  early  broods  can  be  ear- 
marked especially  for  breeding  If  they  lay  early 
and  moult   before  starting  production  again. 

February  Hatches. — I  like  a  February- hatched 
brood  to  supply  me  with  vigorous  heavy-breed 
cockerels  to  mate  to  hens  the  next  year.  His 
sisters  can  be  used  as  breeders  on  the  lines  advo- 
cated above.  But  for  winter  laying  one  does  not 
want  to  be  too  early  or  too  late.  For  heavy  breeds  i 
the  chicks  should  be  hatched  out  in  March,  and  for  ' 
light  varieties  in  April,  as  near  the  middle  of 
each  month  as  possible  for  the  main  broods. 
Very  late  hatching  I  am  entirely  against,  as  it 
means  small  birds  and  small  eggs,  seeing  that  the 
chicks  are  caught  in  the  inclement  weathe-r  and 
growth  is  interfered  with.  Very  early  hatcliing 
means  early  eggs  and  a  moult  anel  is  aelviseel  etnly 
with  the  advantages  mentioned. 


ADVICE    OK    POULTRY    MATTERS. 

Mr.  W.  Powell-Owen,  The  Garden  J'milhy 
Expert,  will  be  pleaaetl  to  anawer,  free  of  charge,  any 
questions  dealing  with  poultry-keeping.  A  stampeit 
and  addressed  envelope  shmtld  be  enclosed,  when  a 
lengthy  and  detailed  reply  will  be  posted  promptly. 
Communicaiions  should  be  sent  lo  Mr.  W.  Powell- 
Owen,  care  of  The  Garden',  in,  Tavistock  ,S'/ccf/. 
.Strand,  W.C.z.  Samples  of  foods  {report  thereon  and 
suggested  use),  is.  bd.  ;  post-mortems,  zs.  bd.  each. 
Send  samples  and  dead  fowls  {latter  by  rail  and  letters 
under  separate  cover)  direct  to  W.  Powell-Owen, 
"  Poit'ell-Owen  "  Poultry  Bureau,  47A,  High  Street. 
Hnmpslead,   AMI'. 3. 
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=ROBUST  CHICKS 

depend  upon 
PROPEKIA'    BLEXDED,  EASILY  DIGESTED 


The  Best  Chick  Seeds  and  Qrains  43/-  per  cwt. 
I        Next  Best  ,,  ,,        34/-        „ 

No.  3  (from  6-8  weeks  old)      „        33/-       „ 
I       Chick-rearing  Meal '•  A"  3i;-        ,, 

I       Chick-rearing  Meal  "  B"  30,-        ,, 

IN.B. — Free  bags:   carriage  forward.      Carriage  paid  home 
I   (England  and  Wales)  on  2  cwt.  orders,     i  ash  with  order. 
These  Chick  Foods  stand  comparison  as  they  are  the  Best. 
Siti^Iaction  guarantcsd.     Send^for   Samples. 

HUSSEY   BROS., 

—  315,  Seven  Sisters  Road,  S.   Tottenham.  


BUFF   ORPINGTON    DRAKES 

A  few  grand  Drakes,  own  brothers  to  my  winners  at  Dairy 
Show  also  Cup.  Isl  and  Special  Edmonton,  etc.,  21/-,  30/-, 
4u/-,  60/-  each. 

White  Runner  Drakes.  15/-.  21/-.  30/-,  40/-  each. 

No  Ducks  to  spare  at  present. 

SYDNEY  HILLER,  F.B.S.A. 

fcLEVELAND    POULTRY    FARM,    STANDON.    HERTS 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  SITTINGS.     We  are 

lliooking  a  few  orders  for  sittings  from  very  prolific  laying 
Wliite  Wvandottes,  sired  by  a  Mrs.  Charles  Cartwrighfs 
largc-egs  male  and  mated  to  a  Williams  laying-contest- 
breJ  cockerel,  12/6  dozen;  unfertiles  replaced. — MISSES 
LEGATES,  Broadheath,  Presteign. 


■i^y,     SALES    BY   AUCTION 

of   ROSES,    Herbaceous    Plants,    AZALEAS,    Palms, 

GLADIOLUS  and  other  Bulbs.  Rhododendrons, 

LILIES,  etc..  by  Messrs. 

PROTHEROE    and     MORRIS 

at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms 
Every  WEDNESDAY  and   FRIDAY. 

Write  for  Cataloeues.  67  &  68,  Cheapside.  E.C.2. 


PRACTICAL     CAVY  -  KEEPING,     with    a 

'chapter  on  the  profitable  breeding  of  Fancy  Jlice,  by  J.  T. 
Bird,  9d.  net,  by  post  lid. — Published  at  the  Oflaces  of 
"CotJNTRY  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Warden,  W.C.  2. 


({ 


THE   SILVER    MEDAL 

HORSE  SHOE 
BOILER 

THE  PREMIER  HEATER  FOR  SMALL 
GREENHOUSES.  ENSURES  FULL  HEAT 
WITH     LEAST     FUEL    AND    ATTENTION. 


>» 


h 


COMPLETE     APPARATUS     NOW     FROM     STOCK. 

List  42  Free. 

CHAS.    P.   KINNELL   &   CO.   LTD, 
65,  65a.  Southwark  St.,  London,  S.E.  1. 


HEBDITCH'S 

Economical  Poultry  Foods,  &c. 


BEST  QUALITY  FISH  MEAL.  Per  112  lbs.,  27/-; 
£26  per  ton.    Carriage  paid. 

THE  ECLIPSE  LAYING  MEAL.  Guaranteed  the 
best  Poultry  Meal  on  the  Market.  Per  112  lbs., 
23/-.    £22  10s  per  ton.    Carriage  paid. 

"H.  H."  POULTRY  MEAL  for  Growing  Stock.  Per 
112  lbs.,  23/-.    £22  10s.  per  ton.     Carriage  paid. 


Per    112   lbs.    36/-. 


"PEERLESS"   BISCUIT   MEAL. 

Carriage  paid. 

"ARCADIA"    BISCUIT    MEAL.     25  per  cent.  Meat. 
36/-  per  cwt.    Carriage  paid. 

"  UTOPIA  "  BISCUIT  MEAL.    25  per  cent.  Fish  Meal. 
36/-  per  cwt.     Carriage  paid. 

MIXED   CORN  for  Adults.     Per  112  lbs.,  27/6.     Car- 
riage paid.     5  cwt.  lots  and  upwards,  26/6  per  cwt. 

DRY  MASH,  best  quality.    Per  112  lbs.,  25/-.  £24  lOs. 

per  ton.     Carriage  paid. 

SUSSEX  GROUND  OATS.  Per  112  Iba.,  34/6.  Carriage 
paid. 

Per    112    lbs.,    29/6. 

21/3   per  cwt.       Carriage 


MEAT    AND     BONE     MEAL. 

Carriage  paid. 


PALM    KERNEL    MEAL. 

forward. 


FLAKED  BEANS.  Specially  Cooked,  Dried,  and  Pre- 
pared for  Poultry  Feeding.  21/-  per  112  lbs. 
Carriage  paid. 

GRANULATED  MEAT,  let  qual.,  33/6  per  112  lbs. 
2nd  qual.,  27/-  per  112  lbs.     Carriage  paid, 

ECLIPSE  DRY  CHICK  FOOD.  For  Baby  Chicks. 
Per  112  lbs.,  34/6.    Carriage  paid. 

WESSEX   DRY   CHICK    FOOD.      For    Older  Chicks. 
Per  112  lbs.,  34/6.     Carriage  paid. 

BONE  MEAL.    Per  112  lbs.,  27/-.    Carriage  paid. 

CLOVER  HAY  MEAL.  Per  112  lbs,  14/6.  Carriage 
paid. 

"ECLIPSE"  BISCUIT  MEAL.  Coarse  Biscuit  Meal 
for  Adult  Fowls.  Medium  Biscuit  Meal  for  Chicka. 
Per  112  lbs.  52/6     Carriage  paid. 

PEAT  MOSS.  Per  112  lbs.,  7/-.  Carriage  forward. 
Prepared  fine,  specially  for  Poultry. 


FLINT  GRIT.    1  cwt.,  3/9.    5  cwt.,  18/6, 
1  ton.  74/-.    Carriage  forward. 


COCKLE    SHELL. 

forward, 


Per   112   Iba., 


10  cwt.,  37/-. 
6/6.        Carriage 


Our  mixtures  are  guaranteed  absolutely  free  from  Grit,  Castor  Bean,  Cotton  Seed  Residue,  or  any  injuriona 
matter.       The  above  prices  include  sacks.         It  is  important  that  yog  give  your  nearest  station. 

THE  'EXCELSIOR'   POULTRY  HOUSE 


'T^HIS  is  THE  Egg-producing  House.  It 
^  is  bringing  eggs  to  many  who  without  it 
would  have  but  few.  It  is  roomy,  and  to 
keep  it  clean  for  the  scratching  litter  a  wide 
board  is  placed  just  under  the  perches. 
The  feeding-trough  is  outside  at  one  end 
and  the  nest  boxes  at  the  other.  The  glass 
shutters  slide  up  and  down.  It  is  built  on 
strong  framing,  of  best  fin.  Swedish  deal, 
V-jointed,  tongued,  and  grooved.  Well 
made  and  attractive. 


Cafa^oMtie  of  PmtUfV'h'eet'erfi'  ReQuisites,  Post  Free, 


No.  1.  IS  9ft.  long,  5ft.  wide,  aft.  Bins.  high, 
has  two  glass  shutters. 
Price  £10  3  0.  Floor  f  1   16  6  extra 

No.  2.  is  12ft.  Ions.  6ft.  wide,  5ft.  Sins  high. 

It  has  three  glass  shutters. 

Price  £13  8  0.  Floor  £2  13  6  extra 


HARRY    HEBDITCH   ("Dsome^set 

Britain's    PfBmier   Poultry    Appliance   Maker. 


EGGS  ! ! !   How  to  Get  Them  Cheap ! ! ! 

Rear  your  own  chicks  from  sittings  from  my  well  known  layers 
and  prizewinners:  Golden,  Silver  White  Wyandottes  (273  egg 
strain),  Rhode  Island  Reds.  White  Leghorns  (285  strain), White 
Runner  and  Buff  Orpington  Ducks.  Second  pens.  lO/-.  first 
pens,  15/-,  Special  pens.  20/-  sitting.  Day  old  chicks,  30/-  and 
40/-  dozen.    Adult  birds  always  for  sale. 

SYDNEY  HiLLER,  F.B.S.A. 

CLEVELAND    POULTRY   FARM,  Standon,    HERTS. 


•BEFORE   BUYING- 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Secure  full  post-free  lisf  of  the  "  Gordon  Gray  "  1920  matlngs. 
Hens  in  the  Breedinfi  Pens  have  following  six  winter  month 
records  —132, 115.  114, 112, 107. 104  and  100  Eggs.  Males 
used; — Bred  from  hens  with  12  moaihs'  records  of  246,  245 
and  230.      Order  Sittings  or  Chicks  TO-DAV. 

G.  GORDON  GRAY,  LTD.  (Dept.G.), 

Deansbrook  P.F.,  Thaxted,  Essex. 


ets  there  C^ 

I  and  makes  the  Garden  ^^r^M^K 
^av  all  the  Year  round  r?:^::^^^r^. 


'  SoM  evtr\w;iere  for  Hortfrn'tiir.il  purposes  In  PACKETS  lOd.  &  1/6.  and  In 

BRANDED  &  SEALED  B-\GS:  7  Ib'^..  3  9    14  lbs..  6/6 ;  28  lbs.,  11/6;  56  lbs.,  20/- :  112  lbs  .  37/-.     Or 

direct  from  the  Works      arrl  ge  Paid  in  the-  United  Kinglom  for  Caab  with  Order  (except  PACKETS). 


CLAY     d<     SON. 
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GLASSHOUSES 

OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS 

SUPPLIED  BY  THE  OLDEST  ESTABLISHEOEFIRM  IN^THE  TRADE; 

ALSO  HEATING  APPARATUS 

FOR     GLASSHOUSES,    PRIVATE 
HOUSES  &  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 


Catalogues  free. 


Please  Address  all  Enquiries  to  Head;  Office  : 


J.  WEEKS    &    Go.    (CHELSEA). 
92,  Victoria  Street,  WESTiHINSTER,  S.W.I. 


Fstiniates  Free. 


Siirvevs  by  arrangement. 


"THE    WARWICK" 

PATENT    SPIRAL  TILLER 

IS  THE  INDISPENSABLE 

tool    for    Gardeners    and    Allotment 

Holders.       It    breaks    the    soil    up 

quickly  and  leaves  the  ground  in  a 

perfect  condition  for  a  seed  bed. 

It  replaces  the  hoe  as  it  uproots 

the  weeds  and  leaves  the  surface 

of  the  ground  smooth. 


SIMPLE, 

EFFICIENT, 

RELIABLE. 

Works  with  equal 
success  on  heavy  or 
light  land. 

PRICES— 
Without    handle   3/9 

With  ash  handle  4/9   each.     Carriage  6d.  e.xtra. 

Apply  to  your  Ironmonger  or  to 
the  Sole  Manufacturers — 

THE  EAGLE  ENGINEERING  CO.,   LTD., 

EAGLE    WORKS,    WARWICK. 


GROW  YOUR  OWN  VEGETABLES  FREE  FROM  DISEASE  WITH 

GREENHOUSES 
GARDENS 


COMPLETE  SUBSTITUTE  for  STABLE  MANURE 


BCIBNTIFICAItLT     AND     CHEMICALLY    PREPARED. 

Id  the  form  ofaleaf-moald,  ready  for  use  at  ao?  time.  Intbe  same  way.  and  for  all  purposes  that  stable  manure  Is  put.  Goes  further 

(4  bushels  equalling  IS  cwts.t.  gives  better  result,  Is  clean  to  handle,  sweet  smelling,  and  free  from  weeds,  worms,  etc. 

Btport  of  Royal  Hortlcoltoral  Society.     "  Your  Patented  Hop  Manure  has  been  used  in  the  Society's  Gardens  at  Wisley,  aod  I 

am  pleased  to  report  that  It  baa  proved  ezcelleot  for  the  Bower  borders,  fruit  and  vegetables  grown  both  under  glass  and  out 

Id  the  open  air."  {Signed)    W.  WiLKS.  Secretary. 

A  Beautiful  Free  Booklet  giving  full  particulars  and  tegtimoniats  gent  on  receipt  of  postcard. 

■IT BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS;  GENUINE  ONLY  IN  OUR  MARKED  BAGS,  CONTAINING  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS,  ^fl 

Prices,  including  bags.  1  bushel  2/3,  4  bushels  6/-.  5-4  bushels  26/9.  10-4  bushels  S5/-.  20-4  buihels  100/- 
Free  on  rail  London.    Carriage  forward  for  cash  with  order. 

WAKELEY'S  GROUND  GARDEN  LIME  (Caustic  or  Quick  Lime),  3/-  bushel  bag,  carriage  forward. 

WAKBLBY     BROS.    A    CO.,     LTC.  TSa,  BAMKafDB.    LONDON.    S.B.I. 


THORNBOROUGH  &  GO.  Ltd. 

Incorporated  with 

PEARCE     &     COMPANY 

I  Late  HOLLOW  AY  ROAD.  X.) 

CONSERVATORIES 
and    GREENHOUSES. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  waited  upon  by  appointment 
ContractOPS  to  L.C.C.  &  11  London  Borough  Counolls. 
35  years*  Record.    Good  Work      Catalogue  Post  Free. 

TOTTENHAM,  N.  1  7.    'Phone  r  2356. 


THEY  ARE  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST. 

ALL     HAND     MADE. 

ARTISTIC  FERN  PANS 
AND    BULB     BOWLS. 

state  qHantiti''s  and  sizes  reguireit,  uint  have 
"  Carriage  Paid  "  Quotation,   or  write  lor  Price 

List— FREE 
RICHARD    SANKEY    &    SON,    LTD. 
Royal  Potteries,  BulweM,  Nottingham 
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GARDEN  FERTILIZER 

No  Stable  Manure  Required. 

Complete  reliable    Manure    for   digging-in 

for    Vegetable    Crops   or  as  Top-Dressing 

for  Fruit  Trees  and   Flower  Beds. 


Send    for    Book    O.   with     Full     Description    and 
Directions.  Free     ("The  Science   of    Soil  Enrich- 
ment and  Plant  Feeding"*. 


Cwt..  15/- 
14  lbs.,  3/- 


4  cwt.,  8/-;  28  lbs.,  5/-; 
—         Carriage  Paid 


HORTICULTURAL  MANURE 
MANUFACTURERS 


^  WILLIS  BROS., 

%  HARPENDEN,     HERTS 


TO  ACHIEVE  BEST 
RESULTS  USE 


ot<^ 


t^^^ 


uH^^ 


On  the  market  for  over 

years,  they  still  hold  first 

place  in  the  estimaiion  of  Hortical- 

turists  all  over  the  world  for  QUALITY 

and  RESULTS. 

The  direct  result  of  many  years'  practical  experience  In 
gardening,  they  stand  unrivalled  at  the  present  day  for  every  des- 
cription of  Fruit  bearing.  Flowering  and  Foliage  Plants.  Vegetables, 
Lawns,  etc.,  etc- 

VINE,  PLANT  &  VEGETABLE  MANURE.  112lbs..  30/-:  56lbs..  16/-:  28lbs..9/-:  Ulbs.,  5/-;  ribs..  3/-;  tini.  1/3 

Carriage  paid  od  S6ibs.  and  up  anywhere  In  United  Kingdom. 

SPECIAL  TOP-DRESSING   MANURE,  561bs.,  18/6;  28lbs..  10/-;  14lbs..6/-;  7Ibs  .  3/6 :  tins.  I/-. 

Carriage  paid  on  56lbB.  and  up  anywhero  la  United  Kingdom. 

B^      WRITE   FOR  OUR  BOOKLET— POST   FREE  ON    REQUEST.      -^Q 
SOLD    BY     NURSERYMEN     AND    SEEDSMEN     EVERYWHERE. 


Sole  Makers:  WM.    THOMSON  -aD  i>ONS.  LTD.,  CLOVENFORDS,  SCOTLAND. 


Printed  bv  HuDSOH  &  Kearns.  Limited.  Hatheld  Street  Works.  Stamford  Street.  S.E.  1.  and  Published  by    '  Country  'r';^«' 
rrmteo  oy  ruiDs»«  «  n.K.At<.«a.  w>->  Cmnmc^  Newnes.  Limited.  8-11.  Southampton  Street.  Strand.  W.C.  Z. 


CouNTRV  Life."  Limited,  at  20.  Tavistock  Street,  Strand.  W.C  2. 


THE 


IHE   FRUIT   FARM 


POULTRY 


WOODLAND 


/ol.   LXXXIV.— No.    2515. 

iDtered  as  Second-class  Matter  at  the  New  York.  N. Y..  Post  Offce. 


Saturday,  January  31,  1920. 


tBEOISTEKED  AT  TH£    aIS^KKAL-| 
POST   OFFICE  AS  A    NEWSPAPER    I 
AND  FOR    CANADIAN    MAGAZINE    I 
POST.  J 


Price  THREEPENCE, 

T  early  Sabsciiptlon 
Tnland.  16/2;  Foreign    17/4 


BARR'S  FLOWER  SEED 
NOVELTIES  &  SPECIALITIES  for  1  920 

STREPTOCARPUS,  Barr's  Dwarf  Large-flowered, e  plants  robust  and  compact, 
bearing  for  a  long  time  in  succession  very  large  trumpet-shaped  flowers,  having  a  good 
range  of  clear  and  delicate  colours,  pale  rose,  rose  carmine,  red,  blue,  dark  lavender, 
silvery  lavender,  pure  white,  etc. ,  all  with  beautiful  markings,  1ft.  Seedlings  raised  in 
early  spring  flower  in  summer.     A  really  fine  plant  for  the  greenhouse. 

Per  packet,  1s.  6d.  &  28.  6d. 

SCHIZANTHUS,  Barr's  New  Giant-flowered,  a  grand  strain  with  very  large  hand- 
some flowers  in  great  variety  of  colour  and  markings,  including  many  beautiful  art 
shades,  h.ha,,  1ft.  ;  splendid  plants  for  greenhouse  decoration  or  flower  border. 

Per  packet,  Is.  6d.  &  2s.  6d. 

MlMULUS,    Ken  way's  (Scarlet,  a    very  handsome  strain  with   flowers  of  good   size 

i^n&iniifTombrilliant  scarJettoriiby'Scarlet,  a  few  being  prettily  spotted,  h.p.,  1ft. 

Per  packet.  2s.  6d. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  other  choice  Flower  Seeds  free  on  application- 

RARR    A    QnMQ  ''^'    '^^   ^    ''^>    king   street, 

DHnn      tt      OUnO     COVENT  garden,  LONDON,  W.C.2 


MERRYWEATHER  S  ROSES 


FOR    THE   GARDEN ! 
FOR    BEDS : 


FOR   EXHIBITION! 
FOR   EVERYWHERE! 


Also  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,   Ornamental   Trees. 
Please  state  your  wants. 

H.  MERRYWEATHER  &  SONS,  LTD. 
Garden     Specialists.    SOUTHWELL.    NOTTS. 

PLANTING  SEASON. 


LILY   POOL    AND    FLOWER    BEDS    AT 
HALLINGBURY    PLACE. 

(SEE  PAGE  oi.) 


Geo.  JACHM  AN  &  SON, 

WOKING  NURSERIES,  SURREY 

(Established  over  a  Century.) 

Invite  inspection  of  their  large  and  varied  stock  of 

ORNAMENTAL    TREES     AND     SHRUBS,    FRUIT    TREES, 

ROSES,     FOREST     TREES    for   Re-Afforestation,    CLIMBERS, 

HERBACEOUS  AND   ALPINE   PLANTS. 

200  Acres  of  Stock  to  select  from. 

Catalogue  free  on  application. 

LANDSCAPE   QARDENINQ   and   Estate    Improvements. 

CARNATIONS 


COMING  INTO  FLOWER,  large  plants  in  6in.  pots,  which  will  continue  to  flower 
for  2  years.     All  details  are  given  in  our  fully  illustrated  and  descriptive  Catalogue, 
sent  post  free  on  request,  with  pleasure. 
We  can  supply  you  with  12  plants  selected  from  the  best  varieties,  such  as 

"WHITE  WONDER   "        "  WHITE  ENCHANTRESS "  )  __  , 

"BEACON"  "TRIUMPH"  At   Hn/. 

"  MAY   DAY"  "  MARY  ALLWOOD"   Etc.,  Etc.    )  *'*'/ 

Immense  supplies  of  young  stock  fcr  delivery  after  March — of  course. 


per 
/■  doi. 


When  you  think  of  Carnations— you  think  of 


CyCCvCe/^-^-^^^^^^ 


The  Carnation  Specialists, 

Oept.  4, 

HAYWARDS    HEATH 

SUSSEX 


THE  GARDEN, 
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"THE  GARDEN"  CATALOGUE    GUIDE 


NOTICE  TO  OUR   READERS 

IN  order  to  avoid  waste  in  the  printing  of 
catalogues,  readers  are  advised  to  apply  to 
the  following  firms  for  the  catalogues  they 
require.  We  therefore  beg  to  point  out  that  the 
under-mentioned  firms  will  be  very  pleased  to 
send  their  useful  catalogues  to  our  readers  free 
of  charge,  on  receipt  of  a  post  card. 


Rose  Specialists 


ELISHA  J.  HICKS,   M.C.,  N.R.S.,  etc. 
HURST,   BERKS. 


Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 


KELWAY   &   SON 

Retail  Plant  Department 

L.\NGPORT,  SOMERSET 


Hardy  Plants 

ColourBorders 

Gladioli 


Garden  Sundries 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 

234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E.  1 

XL   ALL 

Insecticide  & 
Fumigants 

GARDEN  SUPPLIES  Limited 

(Boundary  Chem.  Co.) 
Chanmer  Street 

li\^rpool 

All  Qarden, 
Estate, 
and  Sport 
Requirements 

CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Shad  Thames,  S.E.  1   and 
Bedford  Chambers 
CovENT  Garden,  W.C.  2 


Merchants  and 

Manufacturers 

of   Horticultural 

Sundries, 

Fertilisers  and 

Insecticides, 

etc. 


National  Sweet  Pea  Society 

ANNUAL    SHOW    AND 

BIRMINGHAM    FLORAL   FETE 

July  23rd  and  24th,  1920. 

Schedules  (ready  shortly)  on  appliration  to  tlie  Secretary, 
L.W. Webster,  62  Frederiik  Iio;id,  Steihionl.  Birmiugham. 


J.  BEXTLEY,  Ltd. 
Barrow-on-Humber 
HULL 


Weed  Destroyers 
Lawn  Sand 
Insecticides 
Fertilizers 


SPECIAL  OFFER.    Forest  Trees,  Seedlings,  etc 

Pinus  Austriaca.  bushy,  4ft  to  5ft  .  lO/-  .luz..  70'-  liH).  Ditto.  Mt. 
to  bft..  strong  plants,  but  not  as  bushy  as  the  above,  60/-  100.  Dog- 
wood Red,  3ft.  to  4ft..  15i-  100  £6  1000.  Beech,  3ft.  to  4ft..  IS'- 100; 
4ft.  to  5ft..  25'-  100,  £11  1000  Oah,  English,  4  t.  to.^ft  .  20/-  100.5  ft. 
to  fiit  30'-  100.  Hazel,  common,  2ft.  to  3ft..  7/-  10'.  50,'.  1000;  4ft.  to 
5ft  .  IS-  100.  Lime,  red  twitced,  7ift.  to  8|ft..  lO  -  doz..  70-  100. 
Beech,  bushy  to  the  S'"ound.  5ft.  'o  6ft..  6/-  doz..  40/-  100.  Horn- 
beam, bushy.  3rt-  to  4ft..  20  -  100.  5ft.  to  6ft..  40/-  100.  Poplar 
Ontario.  8ft.  to  9ft..  40/-  100;  12ft.  to  15ft.,  10/-  doz.  Chestnut, 
bpanish,  3ft.  to  4ft..  stout.  15/-   lOO,  etc..  etc. 

SEEDLINGS. 
Gorse,  common,  one  year.  8/-  1000.  Broom,  common,  one  year, 
10/-  liKH).  Broom,  yel'ow  Spanish,  one  year.  1/6  1:  0.  IS/-  lOOC  Picea 
Nobllls,  one  year,  20/-  1000.  Pinus  Montana,  one  year.  7,'-  lOiH). 
Spruce  Fir.  Norway,  two  years,  12  -  lOOO.  Laurels  and  Rhodo- 
dendrons for  cover  ii.anting.  to  clear,  price  on  application. 

QVnMFV    QIUIITH       tanSley    "old"     nurseries, 

OlUnCT     Omiin,       ^^ear      MftTLOCK,  :  DERBYSHIRE. 


J.  CHEAL  &  SONS, 

Nurseries 

CRAWLEY 


Ltd. 


Landscape 
Gardeners 
Trees  and 
Shrubs,  etc. 


LAXTON  BROS. 

Nurseries 
BEDFORD 


Strawberries 

and 

Fruit  Trees 


G.  H    RICHARDS 
234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E.  1 


XL  ALL 

Fertilizers   and 

Agricultural 

Manures 


Landscape  Gardening 


PERRY'S 

Hardy  Plant  Farms 
ENFIELD,  MIDDX. 


Water  Lilies 

and 

Bog  Plants 


T.  B.  HARPHA.M  &  SON 
147a,  Church  Street 
Paddington,  London,  W.  2 

WHITELEGG  &  CO. 
CHISLEHURST 

write  us 


Rock  and 

Horticultural 

Builders 


Landscape  and 
Qarden  Archi- 
tects, specialise 
in  Nock,  Water 
and  Formal 
Qardens,  etc. 
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J  Sent!  forCATALOGUE  and/or  NOVELTY  LIST  post  free. (rom  T 

%  K.   LUXFORD   &   CO.,  % 

^      Sheering   Nurseries,   Harlow,   Essex 

V  And  at  Sawbridt;e\vorth,  Herts. 


PULHAM  &  SON 

Nurseries 
ELSENHAM,  ESSEX 


Rock,  Alpine 
and  Herbace- 
ous Plants 


PULHAM  &  SON  Garden  Craftsmen, 

71 ,  Newman  Street,  W.  1  and  at  i'2'=l'*'"'^*'?•c.„„„ 
Works  :  BROXBOURN-E  P"lham,te    Stone 


Nurseries  :  ELSENHAM 


Vases,  Sundials, 
Fountains,  etc. 


J.  JEFFERIES  &  SON,  Ltd. 
Royal  Nurseries 
CIRENCESTER 


Ornamental 
Trees  for  Park 
and  Garden 


Garden  Architects 


■fr 
■fr 
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Seeds  and  Bulbs 


R.  H.  B.\TH  Ltd. 
The  Floral  Farms 
WISBECH 


Home-Grown 
Bulbs   and 
Seeds 


I 


NEW  AND  OLD  GARDENS 
DESIGNED     BY     EXPERTS. 

SKELTON   &  KIRBY 

PIRBRIQHT,  SURREY. 


I 


"OREODOXA 


>> 


BLACKJIORE  &  LANGDON 
TwERTON  Hill  Nursery 
BATH 


Begonias 
Delphiniums 
Gloxinias 
Cyclamen,  etc. 


HENRY  ECKFORD 

Wem 

SHROPSHIRE 


DAWKINS 

408,  King's  Road 
CHELSEA,  S.W. 


Sweet  Peas  and 
Garden  Seeds 
Fertilizers 

Seed 

Catalogue 

on  application 


R.  WALLACE  &  CO. 

Kilnfield  Gardens 
COLCHESTER 


Ltd. 


New  Bulb  and 
Iris   List 
Now   Ready.  "^ 


UPSTONES 

ROTHERHAM 

YORKS 


Seeds  from   the 
North  for 
satisfaction. 

oil  (ieinanti. 


J.  JEFFERIES  &  SON,  Ltd.  Finest  strains 
TheCotswold  Seed  Merchants  of  Vegetable  & 
CIRENCESTER  Flower  Seeds 


The  new  CHINESE  HARDY  RHODODENDRON,  flowers 

bell  shaped,  blush  piiik.     We  can  offer  a  limited  number  of 
strong  plants,  2-3tt.,  with  buds.  Raised  from  seeds  purchased 
by  us  from  Mr.  Wilson's  1908  Expedition. 
(Price  10/6-1S/-  each). 

V.    N.    GAUNTLETT   &   Co.,    Ltd., 

Japanese     Nurseries,    CHIDDINQFOLO,     SURREY. 


Send  your  order  now  for 

NEW    SEEDUNG    VIOLET 

Mrs.  DAVID  LLOYD  GEORGE. 

Awnrd   of    Merit.    191S.    R.H  S 
SO,-  per  dozen. 

J.  J.    KETTLE,    Violet    Farm,  Corfe  Mullen,  Dorset 


32nd    SEASON 

MRS.  PYM'S  FAMOUS  PLANTS 

24/-  worth,  20/-.  AH  post  free  or  carriage  paid  passenger 
train.  Ko  delay.  Order  early.  Scarcity  of  plants  thi^ 
season.  Send  for  free  catalosue.  Magnificent  Hardy 
Perennial  Plants,  Rockery  Plants,  Spring  Bedding  Plants, 
Shrubs,  Climbers,  Herbs,  Vegetable  Plants,  Greenhouse 
Plants,  etc. ;  good  and  cheap. 

MRS.  PYM,  F.R.H.S.,  &c., 

Vine    House, 
WOODSTONE,      PETERBOROUGH. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Scotch  or  Once  Grown. 

ARRAN    ROSE 

(New  Early). 

ARRAN    COMRADE 

(The  best  new  Second  Early  on  the  market). 

MAJESTIC. 
KERR'S    PINK. 

ALL  THE  LEADING   VARIETIES 


FLOWER    SEEDS 


Heating  Apparatus 

C.  p.  KINTVELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.        ^ew   Boiler 
Greenhouse  Heating  List  No.  42, 

SouTHWARK  St., London,  S.E.  1    Post  Free 


SEND   FOR    FREE    LIST. 

ISAAC  POAD  &  SONS,  LTD. 

Seed   Potato  Merchants,  YORK. 


of  finest  quality  in  great 
variety  ;  uncommon  and 
hardy  plant  seeds  a 
speciality. 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS  ^"^^''^    s™  ™    ^"''' 

WLUL1HUI.L  UUtuu  j,(^^,^g^     germination     and 
purity  guaranteed. 

SEED   POTATOES  ^^^^:^^, 

Prices  reasonable. 


HARDY   PLANTS 
FRUIT    TREES 


Delphinium,  Iris,  Phlox, 
etc.  Strong  flowering 
plants  from  6d.  each. 

^0,000  to  select  from,  good 
fibrous  rooted  fruiting 
trees,  well  set  with  buds, 
from  3/6  each. 


Revised  descriptive  Catalogues  now  ready, 
sent  on  application  to 

THOMPSON  &  MORGAN 

IPSWICH. 


*.  <!fe»-    - 


GARDEN. 


BEST  QUALITY  AXD  VALIli  or.  I  AIN  AI'.I.E. 

WEBBS'  POPULAR  COLLECTIONS  OF 

SEEDS.— For  gnnlins  of  all  sizes.  VEGETABl.K  SEEDS 
at  .'.s,,  rs.  6il.,  10s..  12s.  U(l.,  :;is.  upwanls.  FLOWER 
SEEDS  at  3s.  6rt.,  5s.,  Vs.  6<i.,  lOs.  6(1.  upwards.  SWEET 
PE.\S,  l-l  fine  named  exhibition  varieties.  6s.  Carriage  paid. 
For  eonteiits  see  Webbs'  Garden  Catalogue  for  1920,  free  to 
readers  of  tliis  journal. 

8   GOLD  MEDALS  AND  4  SILVER    CUPS 

awarded  to  the  produce  of  Webbs'  ,Seeda  in  1919,  including 
Gold  Medals — R.H.S.  Great  Show,  Chelsea ;  National 
Potato  Society's  Show,  Bu-niinghain :  Royal  Caledonian 
Society's  Show,  Edinburgh,  and  St.  Dunstan's  Show,  Chelsea. 
WEBB  &  SONS,  LTD.,  The  King's  Seedsmen,  Stourbridge. 

WATERER'S  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER 

SEEDS,  Sweet  Peas,  Scotch-grown  Seed  Potatoes.  Catalogues 
on  application. — John  Watereb,  Sons  A  Crisp,  Ltd.,  The 
Nurseries,  Twyford.  Berks. 


;  WATERER'S      Rhododendrons,       Azaleas, 

k'onifera,  Choice  and  Rare  Shrubs,  Herbaceous  Plants,  Hardy 
Alpines,  etc.  Hlustrated  Catalogues  free. — JOHN  Wateeeb, 
'Soxg  A-  Crisp,  Ltd.,  Twyford,  Berks. 

GREENHOUSE  PAINTING  AND  GLAZING. 

— We  can  now  supply  "  Vitrolite  "  the  best  paint,  25/-  per 
gallon,  cans  extra.    "  PLASTINE,"  the  imperishable  putty, 
44'- per  cwt.,  kegs  extra  ;  7  lb.  tins,  3/9  ;   14  lb.  tins,  7/- each. 
W.  CtESON  &  Sons,  Grove  Works,  Battersea,  S.W.  11. 

"ROCK  GARDEN  PLANTS,  WHERE 

AND  IN  WHAT  SOILS  TO  PLANT  THEM,"  a  useful 
guide  to  garden  lovers,  with  catalogue,  48  pages,  post  free. — 
G.  E.  Phipps,  Alpine  Nursery,  Bamham,  Bognor^ 


POTATOES.— Kerr's  Seed   Potatoes  Excel. 

;Grow  Kerr's  Pink.  Order  early.  Write  for  potato  list.— 
Kerr  A  Vo.,  63,  Queen  Street,  Glasgow. 

CARNATION    CULTURAL    GUIDE.— Com- 

plete  instructions  for  greenhouse  and  outdoor  culture,  7d. 
post  free. — C.  H.  Taudevin.  Willaston,  Birkenhead. 

J.  GRAY,  LTD.,  Builder  of  Conservatories, 

Greenhouses,  etc.,  and  Heating  Engineers;  Danvers  Street, 
Chelsea,  London.  S.W.  3.  Wire,  201,  Western,  London. 
Telephone  :  201,  Western. 

WELLS'     Catalogue    of     Chrysanthemums 

now  ready  ■  post  free  on  application. — ^W.  Wells  &  Co., 
Merstbam.  Surrey. 


BARRS'    SEED    GUIDE,   now   ready,  free. 

For  a  Select  List  of  tlie  best  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  of 
finest  Selected  Strains  and  Tested  Growth.  At  the  R.H.S. 
Wisley  Trials  oot  Strains  of  Vegetable  Seeds  have  received 
exceptional  recognition  for  high  ijuality,  many  having  been 
Highly  Commended  and  several  given  First-cUiss  Certificates 
and  Awards  of  Merit. — Bakb  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C.  2. 


BARRS'     HARDY     PLANT    CATALOGUE 

for  the  best  Hardy  Perennials,  Rock  Plants  and  Alpines, 
.\quatics  and  Hardy  Chmbers,  free  on  application.— Barr 
and  SONS.  King  Street,  Covent  Garden.  London. 


HARDY  BORDER  "CLOVE'  CARNATIONS. 

— The  wonderful  decorative  value  of  our  Clove-scented,  stiff- 
necked  Border  Carnations  has  again  been  confirmed  by  the 
notable  success  at  the  great  Chelsea  Show,  July,  1919,  our 
Border  Carnations  being  awarded  the  30  guinea  Silver 
Trophy  for  the  best  Carnation  exhibit  in  the  whole  show,  in- 
cluding Perpetual  Trees,  and  all  other  types.  Absolutely 
hardy.  Plant  now  for  any  part  of  Gt.  Britain.  Please 
write  us  for  particulars.  Sow  .Seed  now.  2s.  6d.  and  5s.  Best 
strain  in  existence. — J.  Douglas.  Edenside.  Gt.  Bookham. 


TWELVE     BEAUTIFUL     DELPHINIUMS, 

including  Alake,  Lascelles,Moerheimi  10/6 ;  twelve  Phlox  4/6  ; 
six  Pa'onics,  4/- ;  six  Papaver  Orientale,  including  Perry's 
White,  3/- ;  twelve  Gladioli,  2/6  :  twelve  Alpines,  3/- ;  twelve 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  all  colours,  3/9.  Named.  Carriage 
Paid.  Qualitv  Seeds.  Catalogues  Free.  —  Taylors' 
Nurseries.  New  Eltham,  S.E.9. 


McDOUGALL'S      WINTER      WASH      for 

fruit  trees  ;  to  clean  fruit  trees  from  moss,  lichen  ;  to  destroy 
fungoid  spores,  scab,  hibemgting  insects,  and  to  check  the 
growth  and  spread  of  canker ;  tor  use  only  while  tree9  are 
dormant ;  1  gallon  drums  to  make  80  gallons  wash,  lOs. 
each  ;  1  quart  tins,  3s.  8d. ;  1  pint  tins,  2?  ;  from  nursery- 
men, seedsmen,  and  ironmongers. — McDODGALL  BROf?., 
Ltd.,  Port  Street,  Manchester. 


McDOUGALL'S  "  FUMERS  "  and  INSECTI- 

cide  "Sheets"  for  greenhouse  fumigation;  safe,  effectual, 
economical.  Sold  by  all  seedsmen  and  nurserymen.  — 
McDouoAi  Bros.,  Ltd..  Port  Street  Manchester. 


OUR  SEED  CATALOGUE    OF    1920   gives 

particulars  of  special  terms  to  Allotment  Societies.  Only 
address.- -The  Allotment  and  Small  Holders'  Supply 
Association,  Ltd.,  Hare  Hatcli,  Twyford,  Berks^ 


KING'S   ACRE    FRUIT  TREES    have    pro- 

duced  some  of  tlie  finest  and  most  remarkable  Apples  and 
Pears  on  record.  Extra  strong  6  years'  old  Fruiting  Trees, 
Vines  and  Bush  Fruits. — Particulars  promptly  given  on 
application  to  KlNB'8  ACRE  NURSERIES,  Ltd.,  Hereford. 

KING'S     ACRE    ROSES.  —  Alphabetically 

arranged  Catalogue  free  on  application. — King's  Aorb 
NfRSERiES.  Ltd..  Hereford. 

KING'S  ACRE    BORDER  AND  CLIMBING 

PLANTS,  List  free  on  request. — KiNQ's  Acre  Nurseries, 
Ltd.,  Hereford. 


SEEDS     AND    SEED     POTATOES— C.    L. 

Curtis'  new  Illustrated  Gardening  Guide,  with  full  instruc- 
tions, ie  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  post  free  to  any  address, 
together  witli  useful  pocket  calendar  and  diary  for  sowing 
seeds. — Charles  Lewin  Curtis,  Chatteris,  Cambridgeshire. 

SEED  POTATO  AND  VEGETABLE  CATA- 
LOGUE for  1920  now  ready.  Send  at  once.  Table  Carrots, 
Table  Swedes  7/-,  Cattle  Carrots  5/- cwt.  Bags  Free.  Mangolds 
50,-,  Horse  Carrots  70;-,  Swedes  60/-  ton,  loose.  Free  on 
Had.  Shallots  6d.,  Onion  Sets  1/6  lb.  Collection  of  Seeds 
4/-.  Ca-rriage  Paid. 
Horace  Taylor  &  Co..  Chatteris,  Cambridgeshire. 

IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING  for  gardens, 

tree  guards,  gates,  arches,  espaliers,  rose  stakes,  and  oma- 
raental  garden  iron  and  wire  work  of  every  description.  Send 
for  illustrated  catalogue.  Also  kennel  railing  and  poultry 
fencing.  Ask  for  separate  lists. — BOUITON  &  PAUL,  LTD., 
Map  Ufa  cturers ,  Norwich. „_^_^_^ 

WAKELEY'S  PATENTED  HOP  MANURE. 

— The  only  reliable  and  complete  substitute  for  Stable 
Manure.  Order  now  for  prompt  delivery.  See  advt.  on  p.  xii. 

SPLENDID    YELLOW    FIBROUS    LOAM. 

Pure  Leaf  Mould,  Coarse  Sand,  each  5/-  per  sack.  Prepared 
Compost,  C/6  ;  Basic  Slag,  6/6  cwt. ;  Kainit,  14  lbs.  2/9. — 
W.  Herhert  &  Co.,  Hop  Exchange.  London,  S.E. 


SEWAGE      DISPOSAL      FOR      COUNTRY 

HOUSES. — No  emptying  of  cesspools;  a  perfect  fertilizer; 
no  solids ;  no  open  filters ;  perfectly  automatic ;  everything 
underground.  State  particulars.  —  William  Beattie,  8, 
Lower  Grosvenor  Place,  Westminster. 


SWEET  PEAS.— Collections,  Is.  6d.,  2s.,  3s.. 

5s.  Antirrhinums.  Vegetables,  collections,  5s.,  lOs.,  15s.,  20s. 
— T.  H.  DIPNALL,  Shelley,  near  Hadleigh,  Suffolk. 

GROW  «  PREMIER  "  SEEDS.    WHY  NOT  ? 

Highest  quality.  Best  Value.  Awarded  3  Gold  Medals. 
Full  descriptions  and  cultural  directions  of  the  best  and  most 
profitable  kinds  to  grow.  See  our  uDinuc-  pocket  seed  guide 
containing  a  practical  monthly  calendar  lree,--l  remier 
Seed  Co.,  Ltd.,  Seed  Specialists.  London  Road,  Briglnon. 


WHY    WORRY     WITH     TINY     SEEDS— 

Try  STOllRIE'S  TINY  SEEDLINGS  in  the  stage  just 
ready  for  pricking  out.  The  season  commences  with  Cyclamen 
in  Febrnary,  followed  by  Begonia,  Carnation,  Gloxinia,  and 

,  the  wlioli'  '^iimut  of  Popular  Greenhouse  Flowers,  Bedding 
Annuals,  llunly  Biennials,  and  sxxch  Hardy  Florist's  Flowers 
and  Border  Perennials  as  are  usually  raised  from  Seeds. — 

I  Write  for  Catalogue,  and  mention  this  paper. — Storrie 
and  Storrie,  Flower  Seeds  and  Seedlings  Specialists,  Glen- 
carse,  Perthshire. 


FLOWER   POTS.— 10  8in.,  12  6in.,  15  Sin. 

15  4in.,  15  Sin.,  complete,  packed  free,  12/6.  Illustrated  list 
of  pots,  saucers,  seed  and  cutting  pans,  seakale,  and  rhubarb 
pots,  etc. .free. — Thos.  Jeavons,  Potteries,  Brierley  Hill. 


ROCK  —  HERBACEOUS  —  PRIMROSES, 

double  and  single,  etc.;  advice  given  on  rcrnoceliing  of 
gardens,  and  lists. — Hopkins,  Mere  Snerper'nn 

HEATING  APPARATUS  FOR  GREEN- 
HOUSES, VINERIES,  etc.,  supplied  with  various  arrange- 
ments of  pipes.  Vanguard,  conical,  sectional  saddle  and 
coil  boilers.  Pipes,  fittings,  etc.  Illustrated  list  free. — 
Thos.  Jeavons,  Silver  Street  Works,  Brierloy  Hill. 


WM.   DUNCAN  TUCKER  &  SONS,   LTD., 

Lawrence  Road,  South  Tottenham,  N.  15. — Conservatories, 
Winter  Gardens,  Vineries,  Peach  Houses,  Portable  Build- 
ings, etc. 


NOW      IS      THE     TIME    TO     PLANT.— 

KELWAY  &  SON,  The  Royal  Horticulturists.  Langport, 
Somerset  are  now  booking  orders  for  their  Choice  Hardy 
Perennial  Plants.  Plant  a  COLOUR  BORDER  and  you  will 
be  able  to  enjoy  its  exquisite  beauty  for  many  years 
without  any  great  expense  or  trouble. 

Send  Measurement  of  your  border. 
Paeonies,  Delphiniums,  PhloNcs,  and  other  beautiful  flowers 
included  in  their  Colour  Schemes,  which  provide  bloofus  from 
early  Spring  to   late  Autumn. 

Weybridge,  Jan.  10th,  1920. 

"  Some,  six  years  ago  you  supplied  me  with  a  number  of 
Hardy  Perennial  Plants  for  certain  borders  in  a  garden  at 
Streatham  Hill.  These  i  roved  a  great  success  and 
year  by  year  Itave  been  the  cause  of  much  comment  and 
admiration." 

Troon,  Ayrshire,  Jan.  11th,  1920. 

"  The  complete  border  I  bought  in  1912  for  Bothwell  was  a 
great  success.  ' 

Write  .NOW  to  KELWAY&  Son,  Retail  Plant  Department, 
Langport,  Somerset. 

DOBBIE     &     CO.^      ROYAL     SEEDSMEN, 

Edinburgh,  will  send  a  copy  of  their  1920  Catalogue  and 
Guide  to  Gardening  free.  If  this  Paper  is  mentioned. 

BATH'S  SELECT  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS.— 

New  niustrated  Catalogue  of  clioice  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds,  and  Plants,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  post  free 
on  application.  Special  terms  to  Allotment  Societies. — 
'•PEPT.  E),  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  The  Floral  Farms.  Wisbech. 

FIDLERS'  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  GARDEN 

SEED  GUIDE  AND  CATALOGUE  FOR  1920  IS  NOW 
READY,  and  a  copy  will  be  sent  post  free  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  post  card. — Write  at  once  to  FiDLER  &  SONS, 
Royal  Berkshire  Seed  Stores,  Reading. 

LAXTONS'    SEEDS.— New    Catalogue     for 

1920  contains  all  the  latest  novelties  in  flowers  and  vege- 
tables, including  the  fine  new  pea  "  Admiral  Beatty."  List 
gratis  on  application.  Pamphlet  on  Fruit  Culture  for  lid. 
postage. — Laxton  Brothers,  Bedford. 


CHOICE      NEW      CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 

Our  new  Catalogue,  including  Splendid  Novelties  for  1920, 
and  best  older  varieties;  also  list  of  Best  Dahlias,  Pelar- 
goniums, etc.,  is  now  ready.  Post  free. — J.  W.  COLE  &  SON, 
Chrysanthemum  Specialists,  Peterborough. 


250,000  HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS, 

from  2/-  per  dozen.  FRUIT  TREES,  SHRUBS.  Descriptive 
Catalogue  Free. — E.  H.  JOSES,  Churchtield,  Cradley,  Malvern. 

BRADBURY'S  SEEDS  SUCCEED.— The  best 

that  experience  and  care  can  produce.  Established  over  50 
years.  Write  for  catalogue  TO-DAY.  AGENTS  WANTED. 
— S.  A.  Bradbury,  Seed  Grower,  Taunton. 


ALLOTMENT   ASSOCIATIONS— Send  to  a 

GROWER  and  get  BEST  TERMS.  Everything  in  vegetable, 
flower  and  farm  seeds.  Try  our  SPECIAL  POTATO  AND 
GENERAL  FERTILIZER.  13/fi  cwt.,  £12  10  0  ton.— 
S.  A.  Bradbury,  Wholesale  Seed  Grower,  Taunton. 

RIVER'S  FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  VINES, 

Figs,  Oranges  and  Orchard  House  trees  are  of  first-class 
quality,  and  a  large  and  select  stock  is  always  on  view. 
Inspection  invited.  Price  list  post  free  on  application. — 
Thos.  Rivers  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. 


ROCKERY    PLANTS   SPECIALITY.— Write 

for  descriptive  list,  free. — Tekry  Lee,   10,  Mordcn    Road, 
Sfechford,  Birmingham. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  CUTTINGS.— 600  up- 
to-date  vars. ;  including  novelties,  1919  ;  Dahlias,  400  vars. , 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  150  vars.:  Violas,  Exhibition  or 
Bedding,  100  finest  vars.  Catalogue  Id.  stamp. — H. 
W00LM.iN,  Shirley.  Birmingham. 

NEW  SWEET  PEAS,   "  Hawlmark   Pink," 

"Gold  Medal,"  etc.  37  varieties.  Also  best  Antirrhinums, 
20  sorts.  Advance  offer  ol  plants  for  spring. — Rev.  C. 
Barnes,  F.R.H  8.,  Scofton.  Worksop. 

CHRYSANTHS    CUTTINGS,     earlies,    mids 

ion. — JOHN  ceiikge.  Ivy 


and    lafcs.  and   ni< 
House,  liicrtoii  Hil 


singles,    t  « 
Ayli-^bury. 


DOUBLE  STRENGTH  GARDEN  MANURE. 

The  strongest  and  cheapest  in  use  of  all  fertilisers, 
201b.  bag.  price  ,'>,'-, carriage  paid.  For  lawns  like  velvet, use 
•■  Calnus,"  the  great  lawn  dressing,  281b.  bag,  price  5/i:, 
carriage  fiaid.— Sole  makers,  THE  Ammonia  Fertiiiser 
CuY.,  Bedford. 

BIRDS'    BATHS,  GARDEN    VASES,    SUN- 

DIALS,    NESTING    BOXES.      Catalogue    (No.  4)    free. 
MOOKTOK,  5,  Thornton  Avenue,  Chiswlck. 
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GARDEN  SEEDS 


SEED  POTATOES  A  SPECIALITY. 


Special  Terms  to  Allotment  Holders. 
ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE 

Now  Issued.      Post  Free  on  Application. 


SCOTCH  SEED 
POTATOES 


LITTLE  &  BALLANTYNE 

THE  KING'S  SEEDSMEN, 

Established  1812.  CARLISLEi 


Bank  857 

of    ROSES,    Herljaceous    Plants,    AZALEAS,    Palms, 

GLADIOLUS  and  other  Bulbs.  Rhododendrons, 

LILIES,  etc-.,  by  Messrs. 

PROTHEROE     and     MORRIS 

at  their  Central  Sale  Kooms 
Every  WEDNESDAY  and   FRIDAY. 

Write  for  Catalogues.  67  &  68,  Cheapside.  E.    C.2. 


WANTED,   Idea     Section    Boiler   to    heat 

abnut  l.iJOOft. — Factor,  Coltncss,  Wishaw. 


CAMPANULAS-HEUCHERAS,  2/-  per  doz. 

L  is  sent, — Butler,  Handlcy,  Cliester. 


GLORIOUS     PHLOX.  —  Strong     flowering 

clumps,  twelve  varieties,  all  distinct.from  my  superb  collection , 
7/6,  carriaKe  paid,  lor  cash  ;  send  for  list. — EnwARPS,  215, 
Maryvalp  Road.  Bonrnville. 

SXnCUAXXOI«S    YACANTT. 

WANTED,  UNDER-GARDENER   for  Ascot 

district;  must  be  good  vegetable  grower,  and  cap.a)ile  of 
looking  after  oil-engine,  electric  lighting  plants.  Cottage 
provided.  Wages  3.')/-  per  week,  and  £10  per  .annum  for  coal. 
— Apply  with  copies  only  of  testimonials,  "  Box  2,"  The 
Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C  2 


WANTED,  GARDENER  (Single-handed,  with 

help);    small  lodge;    state  age,  wages  reciuired  ;  good  refer- 
ences.— Ajiply  Si'iiTT,  Powis  Court,  Potters  Bar,  Middlesex. 


sirruAmoN^  iWA.N^rrED. 


YOUNG  MAN  (20),  three  years' experience  in 

all  branches,  well  up  fruit  and  vegetables,  desires  situation. 
State  wages,  etc.— Arnold,  Rhadyr,  Usk,  Mon. 


Our  12  page  Illustrated 
List  of  Scotch  Seed 
Potatoes  is  not  a  mere 
catalogue  of  names  and 
prices.  It  is  a  guide — a 
guide  not  only  to  the 
best  varieties  to  grow — 
but  also  to  the  most 
up  -  to  -  date  methods  of 
potato  culture. 


Follow   the    simple    and   clear    instructions 
given  and  success  is  yours. 


Write  for  a  copy   TO-DA  Y.     It  is  free  to 
all  who  mention  this  paper. 

THYNE  &  SON 

DUNDEE. 


BENTLEY'S 

CONCENTRATED  ALKALI 

A  quiclc-acting  non-poisonous    winter    Wash 
for  fruit  trees  and  forest  trees  of  every  kind. 

One  tin  makes  32  gallons  of  Wash 


1  to   5   tins 

8  tins 
12    „ 
20    ,. 
40    „ 


3/4  each. 
3/2      „ 
3/-       „ 
2/1  O  „ 
2/8      „ 


Carriage  paid  on  7/6  orders  and  upwards. 
Sole  Manufacturers: 

JOSEPH     BENTLEY,     Ltd. 

Chemical   Works,   Barrow- on- Number,    HULL 


SWEET  PEAS 


Are  the  mammoths  of  the  Sweet  Pea  World.  In 
spite  of  their  large  size,  the  blooms  are  perfectly 
formed  and  possess  an  exquisite  delicacy  of 
colour  not  to  be  found  in  other  varieties. 
The  genuine  are  only  obtainable  from  Wem. 

The  50  Finest  Varieties  separates: named  22/6        post 

,,   40       ,,  .,  1^/6    Free  for 

30  12/6  Cash  \vith 

'.',    20       ','.  '.'.  '.'.  v.        ..  5 '9       Or'ier. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Post  Free. 

Oiii-  1920  Catalogue  gives  a  full  list  of  fiewest 
varieties  in  Swe^t  Peas,  and  also  a  cotnpletelist 
of  our  reliable  Vegetable  seeds.  Flower  seeds,  etc. 

HENRY  ECKFORDJ;;^S" 

(Dept.    61),     WEM,      Shropshire. 


ARCHANGEL  MATS 


-A  RELIABLE  SUBSTITUTE- 


DUTCH  REED  MATS  new  importation 

VERY    LIGHT.       EASY    TO    HANDLE. 
NEAT  AND  TIDY.      MOST  DURABLE. 

ROLL  ON  and  ROLL  OFF 

Huge  Stocks.    Orders  executed  same  day. 


6  X  12ft.,  16/6  each. 

6  X  8ft.,     1  2/6  each. 

Carriage  Paid. 


6  X  4ft., 
each 


7/ 


SHIPMENTS     IRREGULAR. 
1920  CATALOGUE,  POST  FREE, 


ORDER     NOW. 
THE  GUIDE. 


WILLIAiM  WOOD  &  SONS,  ltd. 

WOOD   GREEN,  LONDON. 


FOR    FRUIT    TREES. 


Lime  Sulphur  Wash 

Guaranteed  Full  Strength. 
For  Winter  Washing   Fruit   Trees. 


ARSENATE     OF 
LEAD 


Best    quality.      Adheres    well    to    the  leaves.     The 

best    known    means   of  destroying    Caterpillars    on 

Trees  and  Bushes. 


Wiiit  /or  Price  List  to  the  Manufiictnrers  : 

ACME  CHEMICAL  Co.,  Ltd.. 

TONBRIDGE,    KENT. 
And  RIVER  STREET,  BOLTON,  LANGS. 
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THE    GARDEN. 


—130  YEARS'— 

REPUTATION  FOR  QUALITY 

IS 

A      SOLID      FOUNDATION 
TO     RELY     ON ! 


AT   YOUR    DOOR— FREE   BY 
POST   OR   RAIL. 


Send  to-day  for 
JOHN   K. 

KING  &  SONS' 

MANUAL    OF    GARDENING 
FOR  1920. 

"The  Best  Seed  Book  of  the  Season." 


JOHN     K.     KING     &     SONS, 

Seed  Qrowers  to  H.M.  the  King, 
COGGESHALL,  ESSEX. 


SEED   POTATOES 

Scotch  and  Yorkshire  Grown. 
ALL  THE  LEADING   VARIETIES 

k  No    better    stocks    obtainable. 


SEND     FOR     LIST. 


ISAAC  POAD  &  SONS,  LTD., 

Seed      Potato    Merchants,    YORK 


— 

P>!EONIES 

Modern  &  most  beautiful  varieties  of  these 
favourite  flowers  can  be  offered  as  under. 
They  are  sweetly  scented  and  the  colours 

exquisite. 
DUCHESS   DE   NEMOURS.      Creamy 

white.   15  -  per  dozen. 
MARIE    LEUOINE.     Pure   «hite    with 

sh.nied  ctntre,  15'-  per  dozen. 
MONS.  CHAS.  LEVEQUE.     Pure  pale 

yiimnn   pink.   15-  per  dozen. 
FESTIVA     MAXIMA.         White    with 

carmine   spots.  15'-  per  dozen. 

PAEONIA    OFFICINALIS    hUBRA. 

The    old    fashioned    Crimson     PiEony. 

Very  showy,  earlyflower'g.l2/-  per  doz. 

All  strong  flowering  plants. 

WE  CAN  ALSO  OFFER 

Pyrethrums       12  distinct  varieties     8/- 

Asters                    12        „               ..             8/- 

Phloxes                 12        ..               ..             8/- 

Delphinlums     12       „              .,         10/6 

all  good  named  sorts 

MANY    OTHER   HARDY   PERENNIALS. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

— 

THE  BARNHAM  NURSERIES 

BARNHAM,   SUSSEX. 

_ 

I, 


.»**% 


Seec/s'  oy^ 


RYDERS  JUBiLEE 

SouvcDii  Catalogue  is  the 
best  yet  produced  and 
contains : 

1.  A  list  of  the  finest 
seeds  tliat  grow  (all  avail- 
able in  lUi.  packets). 

2.  Life-Jike  coloured 
illustrations  and  photo- 
jjrapiiic  reproductions. 

3.  A  Gardening  Calendar. 

4.  Inforinatinn  on  Jlaniir- 
iog  without  Manure. 

5.  A  chance  to  wio  good 
cash  i^rizes. 

Send  postcard    to-<lay  for 

■Ryders  Jubilee   Catalogue 

free. 


RYDER  &  SON  Ltd., 

I,  H 
ans. 

/ 


Seed  Specialists,  '01,  Hi 
well  Hill,  St.  Albans. 


\n 


^W/i 


!  \  7 


Better 


To  cusun;  ;i  buiaiier  rotato  Crop,  growers  should  buy 
their  seeds  from  a  specialist.  Tom  E.  King  is  the  expert 
specialist  in  Seed  Potatoes.     All  his  varieties  receive  personal 

inspection  and  are  misurpassed  for  yielding  size,  (luality 
and  abvmdant  crop.  .411  orders  are  dispatched  promptly 
and  up  to  time. 

SCOTCH  GROWN.    1121bs,  561bs.     281bs,    14!bs.  Tibs. 

JIAT  Queen            .          .   36/-  19/-  10/-  5/6  3/- 

SHAEPE'S  VICTOR  .            .    34/-  18/-  10/-  5/6  3/6 

Early  Eose         .        .  36/-  19/-  10/-  5/6  3/- 

DUKB  OF  YORK     .          .   40/-  21/-  11/-  6/-  3/6 

Sharpe's  express         .   30/-  16/-  9/-  5/-  3/- 

Early  Eclipse     .        .  20/-  11/-  6/-  3/6  2/6 

Epicures     .        .        .  20/-  11/-  6/-  3/6  2/6 

British  Queen     .         .  20/-  11/-  6/-  3/6  2/6 

EVERGOOD     .           .           .   20/-  11/-  6/-  3/6  2/6 

QUEE.N  Mart         .          .  20/-  11/-  6/-  3/6  2/6 

Kino  Edward      .         .  20/-  11/-  6/-  3/6  2/6 

Up-to-Date           .         .  20/-  11/-  6/-  3/6  2/6 

ARRAN  Chief        .         .   18/-  10/-  6/-  3/6  2/6 

EDZELL  blue         .          .  25/-  13/6  7/6  4/6  2/6 

Dargill  Early    .        .    —  26/-  14/-  8/-  5/- 

(iREAT  SCOT.          .          .  20/-  11/-  6/-  3/6  2/6 

ALLY    .       ■   .          .          .   20/-  11/-  6/-  3/6  2/6 

GOLDEN  Wonder.          .  22/-  12/-  7/-  4/-  2/6 

ARRAN  Victory   .         .  34/-  18/-  10,/-  5/6  3/6 

Kerr's  Pink         .          .  35/-  18/6  10/-  5/6  3/G 

TiNWALD  Perfection   .  35,'-  18/6  in/-  5/6  3/6 

lliJESTIO       .          .          .   25/-  13/6  7/6  4/6  2/6 

LOCHAR          .          .          .   20  -  11/-  6/-  3/6  2/6 

King  George       .        .  20  -  11/-  6/-  3/6  2/6 

TEMPLARS      .          .          .   20,-  1]/-  6/-  3/6  2/6 

ARRAN  comrade  .          .   50/-  26/-  14/-  8/-  5/- 
Bags  Free.     On  Eail 


Cash  with  order.  All  the  above 
varieties  are  direct  from  Scotland  this  season.  We  have 
also  them  in  Once  Grown.  Send  for  our  full  List  of  40 
varieties  ;  it  is  full  of  interest  to  all  gardeners.  Special 
terms  for  Carriage  Paid  (Passenger).  We  have  also  a  good 
variety  of  Artillcial  Manures. 

TOM    E.    KING, 

Seed  Potato   Grower, 

SO^!ERSHAIVI,   ST.    IVES,    HUNTS. 


Guarantested  

Seed. 

Bees'  Seeds  and  Seed  Potatoes  are  better' 
more  reliable,  more  productive  than  ordinary 
seeds  because  of  the  extraordinary  care  which 
is  bestowed  upon  their  growing,  harvesting, 
cleaning,  hand-picking  and  selection. 

Before  they  come  to  you  they  must  have 
passed,  not  only  the  Government  Standard 
Test,  but  a  much  more  rigorous  system  o 
testing  without  which  they  could  not  be  sold 
to  you  with  Bees   money  back  guarantee. 

Every  parcel  of  Bees'  Guarantested  Seed 
is  sold  on  the  dislmct  understandine  that  you 
can  have  your  money  back  in  full  if  the  seed 
IS  not  satisfactory.  Your  complete  satisfac- 
tion is  necessary  before  Bees  Ltd.  consider 
a  sale  complete. 

It  is  well  worth  while  to  pay  a  fair  price — 
not  the  lowest  in  the  market — for  the  best 
seed  the  world  produces. 

Seed,  Rose  and  Plant  Catalogues 

lire  Posted  by  return  firatis  to  all  app/icanis 


A  Newsltem  of  Special  Interest^^ 

Bees  Ltd.  are  about  lo  publish  a' monthly  magazine 
to  be  called  "  I  he  Busy  Bee."  The  first  number 
will  be  ready  1st  February.  It  is  design-d 
to  give  that  special  help  which  you  can't  gel  else- 
where ;  lo  enable  you  to  get  better  results,  rom  your 
garden  and  lo  make  the  work  more  interesting  and 
less  laborious.  There  will  also  be  articles  and  com- 
petitions of  interest  to  everyone  in  the  household, 
including  children.  Send  2,6  for  one's  year  s  subscrip- 
tion You  get  your  money  back  in  full  if  you  are  not 
pleased  with  the  paper. 

Write  Nozv.  "Lest  yon  Forget." 


175c,  Mill  Street, 
_  LIVERPOOL.  _ 


CARNATSONS 

PERPETUAL  FLOWERING. 
A  delightful  New  Year's  Gift. 

Enchantress,  pink.         Carola,  crimson, 
rose.  Peerless,  cerise, 

white.       Milsado,     mauve, 
etc.  etc. 

Strong   Plants  in   Flowering  Pots,   3/-   each. 
1  dozen  in  variety        ...         ...         ••■     34./0 

1  dozen         ,,  18/6 

All   Carriage  Free  for  Cash. 
Order  at   once,  stock  scarce. 

Raby  Flower  Farm, 
WILLASTON,  nr.  BIRKENHEAD 


C.  TAUDEVIN, 


Ciiltnrtil   Guide  Free  zvitli  each   ouUi' 


CUTBUSH'S 
SEEDS 

A     FEW     SPECIAL    ARTICLES 

PEA     -  -     Cutbush's  Selected  AlcJerman,  2/'- per  pint 

BROAD  BEAN      „  „      Invicia      -  1/9    „ 

BEET-         -  „  ,.       KeJ  Globe  1/6  per  oz. 

CAULIFLOWER  ..  „      Dwa.f      -  l/6perpkt. 

CELERY       -  „  Re-selectea  Aldenham 

Pink,  ihe  finest  of  all  Celerirf.  li-  &  1/6  .. 
CUCUMBER,  Culbush's  Selected  Eclipse  1/6  .. 
MELON, Culbush'sSel. , SandoTScarle-,  I/6&2/6  ., 
ONION  „  ..   Barnet  Hero.     l/6&2;6 

Ask  for  New  Seed  Catalogue,  post  free. 

{  \  i-opv  Of  the  Tatalosue  has  heen  post.'d  to  all  Customers. 
If  not  delivered,  please  ask  for  another.) 

WM.    CUTBUSH    &    SON 

SEED     DEPARTIVIENT, 
HIGHGATE      NURSERIES,      LONDON,     N.  6 
and     Earnet     Nurseries,     BARNET,      HERTS 
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SUTTON'S 

"'■•"""     PEAS 


MXtJOKyf^i 


From  MAY 

to   NOVEMBER 


We  have  secured  such  marvellous 
developments  in  Garden  Peas  by 
hybridisation  and  selection  that  it  is 
now  possible,  under  suitable  con- 
ditions of  cultivation,  to  secure  a 
succession  of  deUcious  Marrowfat 
Peas  from  May  to  November. 

SUTTON  S  EARLY  GIANT 
IDEAL 

CENTENARY 
SELD.  DUKE  OF  .\LBANY 
PEERLESS 

SELD.  NE  PLUS  ULTR.\ 
CONTINUITY 
SELECTED  GLADSTONE 
or  other  very-  choice  varieties. 

31/- 
17- 


I  quart  of  each 
I  pint  of  each 

Carriage  free. 


Olto 


THE   KINGS    SEEDSMEN.  READING 


For  complete  descriptive  lists  of 
Sutton's  Peas  see  our  GARDEN 
SEED     CATAL'JGUE    FOR     J920. 


YEITGH'S  VEGETABLES 
and  FLOWER  SEEDI 

Catalogue  Free   on  application. 


Veitch's  New  Intermediate  Beet 

A  splendid  oval-shaped  variety  of  very  superior 
quaJity.      1/-  per  packet,  2/-  per  oz. 

First  Early  Potato -Veitch's Western  Hero 

Award    of    Merit,     R.H.S..     191y.       Splendid 
flavour,  oval-shaped.     Per  peck  (141bs.),  5/6 

New  Cucumber  -  Veitcli's  Emerald  Gem 

The   finest  Cucumber  grown.      Smooth,    mild, 
perfection  in  shape  and  quality.      Per  pkt.,  1/6 

New  Melon  -  Sir  Douglas  Haig 

Finely  netted,  deep  flesh,  pale  yellow,  exquisite 
flavour  and  aroma.     Per  packet,  1/- 


This  Catalogue  (free  on  application)  contains  a  great 
many  genuine  novelties  in  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds,  and  over  thirty  of  the  leading  kinds  of  Seed 
Potatoes,  all  imported  direct  from  Scotland. 

ROBERT  VEITGH   &  SON 

EXETER. 

Other  Catalogues — Hardy  Shrubs,  Roses.  Herb- 
aceous and  Alpine  Plants,  Fruit  Trees,  etc.,  )or 
zfhich  Messrs.  Veitch's  Nurseries  at  Exeter  are 
famous — free  on  application. 


DELPHINIUMS 

COSSACK  (new). — Bright  clear  blue,  with  bronzy 
centre,  single  flowers.  This  has  a  splendid  long 
tapering  spike,  quite  distinct  from  any  other 
variety.     Strong  plants.  5/-  each. 

MERSTHAM  GLORY  (new ).— Outer  petals 
Camliridge  Ijlue  :  inner  petals  rosy  mauve  : 
white  eye,  semi-double,  the  best  of  its  colour.  3/6. 

MRS.  W.  WELLS. — Rosy  mauve  on  pale  blue 
ground,  white  eye,  very  long  spikes  of  loosely 
formed  flowers  ;  a  very  attractive  \ariety  : 
vigorous  habit.     3/6. 

JOAN  CARTER  (new). — Lavender  mauve,  white 
eye,  semi-double  flowers  ;  a  very  useful  variety 
for  cut  flowers.     3/6. 

KING  OF  DELPHINIUMS.— .\s  the  name 
suggests,  it  is  a  ""  King  "'  among  the  Larkspurs  : 
under  favourable  conditions  it  reaches  Sl't.  in 
height  ;  rich  gentian  blue,  with  very  striking 
white  centre.     2/-. 

LA  FRANCE. — Soft  lilac,  veined  blue,  semi- 
double  flo%vcrs,  extra  long  spike.     2/-. 

THE  ALAKE. — Deep  pvirplish  blue,  extra  large 
pijis  looselv  arransed  on  fine  spikes,  A.M., 
R.H.S.     3  6. 

YVETTE  GUILBERT. — Transparent  pale  blue, 
with  pink  stripe  on  edge  of  each  petal,  white  eye, 
large  pips.     1/6. 

ZUSTER  LUGDEN. — Double  dark  blue  variety, 
being  a  strong  grower  and  flowers  well  formed, 
flat,  and  of  a  good  size.     1/6. 

One    each  of  above  splendid  collection,   24/-. 

Three  sets  for  £3  3s. 

Twelve  splendid  Phlox  in  variety  for  9/-. 

Three  sets  for  22/6  cash. 

GENERAL  C.VTALOGTE  FREE. 

W.  WELLS,  JUN.,  Hardy  Plant  Nurseries, 

MERSTHAM,     SURREY. 


Notes  from  Maidstone. 

RECREATION. 

When  settling  down  comfortably 
with  this  paper  many  of  our 
readers  uill  have  accomplished 
another  strenuous  week's  work.  In 
most  cases  this  work  will  have  been 
brai  n  work,  andit  is  to  the  mentally 
tired  that  we  would  suggest  the 
the  healthful  exercise  of  gardening 
as  a  sure  cure.  This  remedy  is  not 
modern.  Bacon's  chief  recreation 
was  gardening,  and  lie  says  "A 
garden  is  indeed  the  purest  of 
h  uman  pleasures  -  It  is  the  greatest 
refreshment  of  the  spirits  of  man  : 
without  which  buildings  and 
palaces  are  but  gross  handiworks." 
From  flowers — beauty,  from  vege- 
tables— utility,  from  the  necessary 
cultural  operations —  healthful 
exercise  for  body  and  mind,  and 
to  ensure  complete  satisfaction, 
reliable  seeds,  plants,  tools, 
manures  and  all  necessities  should 
be  obtained  from 

George  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
The  Royal  Nurseries. 

Maidstone 

LISTS    FREE. 


Garden  Design 

AND 

Estate  Development 

If  the  above  is  to  be  successful  due 
regard  must  be  had  for  the  existing 
features.  It  must  make  the  best  of 
the  old  and  unite  with  it  the  attractions 
of  the  new 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  GARDEN 

is  the  one  in  which  the  plants 
are  disposed  with  a  care 
that    will    enhance    their   beauty. 

The  Illustrations  of  the  Gardens  at 
Hallingbury  Place,  in  this  issue,  show 
one  of  these  happy  combinations, 
which  were  carried  out  under 
direction  and  supervision. 

We  have  a  special  department  for  Garden 
Design,  and  in  our  nurseries  v:e  culti- 
vate  all  that    is    modern    in  plant   life. 

R.  WALLACE  &  CO.,  LTD. 

Garden  Architects, 

COLCHESTER. 
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ROSES  FOR  SHAKESPEARE'S 

GARDEN. — In  response  to  the  national 
appeal  for  old-fashioned  flowers  recently 
issued  by  the  trustees,  the  King  and 
^  Queen  Alexandra  are  sending  Old 
English  Rose  trees  from  their  gardens  to  Shakes- 
peare's "  Great  Garden "  at  Stratford-on-Avon. 
The  garden  is  being  laid  out  in  the  Elizabethan 
style,  and  stocked  with  such  plants  as  were  known 
in  the  Shakespearian  period.  Contributions  are 
being  received  from  every  corner  of  England  as 
tributes  to  the  poet's  memory. 

Pernettya  mucronata. — The  beauty  of  this 
low-growing,  evergreen  slirub 
is  appai'ent  throughout  the 
winter,  for  at  that  period  it 
is  covered  with  bright- 
coloured  berries  which  are 
particularly  charming  on  a 
smmy  day  nestling  among 
the  small,  dark,  glossy 
leaves.  It  is  a  native  of 
South  America,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  shrubs 
in  the  country  about  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.  Usually 
attaining  a  heiglit  of  2  feet 
or  3  feet,  it  forms  a  dense, 
spreading  bush  with  small, 
spine-lipped  leaves  and  white 
flowers,  produced  in  the  leaf 
a.xils  in  May,  which  are 
followed  by  bright  berries. 
These  may  be  white,  pink, 
purple  or  light  or  dark  red, 
according  to  variety.  It  gives 
the  best  rcsulls  in  moist  soil 
moderately  free  from  lime, 
and  is  usually  increased  by 
division. 

Erica  lusitanica.  —  This 
is  the  earliest  of  the  tree 
Heaths  to  blossom,  and  in 
th'  southern  counties  it 
is  not  unusual  for  it  to 
bloom  during  the  greater  part 
of  winter  and  spring.  Of 
elegant  habit,  it  grows  10  feet 
or     12     feet     high,     forming 

plume-like  branches  clothed  with  tiny,  rich  green 
leaves,  among  which  the  white  flowers,  pink  in 
bud,  are  seen  to  great  advantage.  A  native  of 
south-west  Europe  it  is  not  generally  hardy  in 
the  British  Isles,  although  it  gives  excellent  results 
in  the  milder  parts  and  usually  escapes  injury 
from  frost  when  15°  are  not  exceeded  ;  much, 
however,  depends  upon  whether  the  frost  is 
accompanied  by  wind  or  not.  In  the  mild  parts 
of  Devon  and  in  Cornwall  very  fine  bushes  may 
be  seen,  sometimes  in  company  with  E.  arborea, 


which  blooms  in  March  and  bears  fragrant  flowers. 
It  is  also  seen   to  advantage  at   Kew. 

Cotoneaster  rotundifolia. — The  majority  of  the 
Cotoneasters  lose  their  fruits  dm'ing  autumn, 
eitlier  by  falling  from  the  bushes,  or  from  being 
eaten  by  birds  ;  but  in  the  case  of  C.  rotundifolia 
they  remain  on  the  plants  throughout  winter, 
and  some  may  still  be  found  in  late  spring  when 
the  new  shoots  appear.  As  the  berries  are  bright 
red,  almost  the  shade  of  Holly  berries,  they  are 
very  eft'cctive,  particularly  on  sunny  days,  and  the 
plant  is  worth  including  in  every  garden.  Growing 
about    5    feet    high,    it    bears    dark    green,    semi- 


WATER    GARDEN'    AND    FLOWER    GARDEN    AT    HALLINGBURY    PLACE.       (SiV  page  5.1.) 


deciduous  leaves.  The  white,  rose-flushed  flowers 
appear  from  the  leaf  axils  in  Jlay  and  are  succeeded 
by  numerous  berries  wliich  ripen  in  September. 

A   Little    Known    Greenhouse    Flower.— On 

the  occasion  of  a  recent  visit  to  the  gardens  at 
Lockinge  Park,  Wantage,  Berks,  we  were  interested 
to  see  a  fine  display  of  blue  flowers  in  the  con- 
servatory. The  plant  in  question  is  not  well 
known,  and  has  the  misfortune  to  bear  the  name 
Pycnostachys  Dawei.  For  some  years  it  has 
been  grown  at  K=w,  where  it  has  been  the  centre 


of  admiration  in  the  greenhouse  during  winter 
months.  Blue  is  by  no  means  a  common  colour 
among  flowers  at  any  time,  and  at  this  dull 
season  the  flowers  are  most  welcome.  In  some 
ways  this  plant  resembles  the  blue-flowercd 
CoFiUS,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  so  well  grown 
as  it  used  to  be,  but  the  flowers  of  Pycnostachys 
are  ■  f  deeper  blue  and  the  phmt  is  taller  in  gre^wth. 
The  Classification  of  Saxifrages. — The  president 
and  council  of  the  Royal  Horticultiural  Society 
propose  to  hold  a  conference  in  London  in  May, 
1923,  on  the  classification  of  Saxifrages  from  the 
garden  point  of  view,  and  their  cultural  require- 
ments. This  early  notice  is 
given  in  order  that  specimens 
and  papers  may  be  prepared 
in  good  lime.  Further  particu- 
lars will  be  published  in  due 
course,  and  all  communica- 
tions should  be  addressed  to 
the  Secretary,  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster,  S.W. r. 
The  Destruction  of  Rats. 

In  our  issue  dated  January  10, 
page  25,  we  published  an 
account  of  some  experiments 
carried  out  by  Dr.  Howarth, 
Medical  Ofiicer  for  the  City 
of  London,  with  varnish  as 
a  death  trap  for  rats.  It  has 
recently  come  to  our  know- 
ledge that  a  large  firm  in 
the  City,  being  overrun  with 
rats  in  their  warehouses, 
ha\ing  seen  om-  observations, 
determined  to  try  this 
method.  One  night  twenty- 
eight  rats  were  caught,  six 
being  on  one  board.  Having 
met  with  success,  this  firm 
have  determined  to  carry 
out  experiments  on  a  larger 
scale  in  the  hope  of  stamping 
out  the  objectionable  vermin 
from  theu'  premises.  The 
above  proves  that  varnish 
on  boards  is  a  capital 
thing  for  trapping  this 
.'  as  well  if  other  firms  would 


pest,  and  it  would 
give  it  a  trial. 


FORTHCOMING     EVENTS 
February     3. — Scottish     Horticultural     Associa- 
tion's Meeting. 

I'ebruary  4. — Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund, 
.\nuual  Jleeting  and  Election  at  Simpson's,  Strand, 
at  3  p.m. 

February  5. — Manchester  and  North  of  Englantl 
Orchid  Societv's  Meeting. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

{The    Editor    is    not    responsible    for    the   opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 


iBLAKE'S    PLANT    NAMES. 

T  HAVE  found  that,  apart  from  the  bad  spelling 
of  old  gardening  authors,  of  whom  Stephen 
Blake  is  surely  the  great  ti.-pe.  the  printers  of  cheap 
books  added  to  these  difficulties  by  mistakes  by 
compositors.  Another  source  of  complexity  ivas 
the  custom  of  naming  a  variety  of  a  florist's  flower 
without  stating  the  flower  to  which  it  belonged. 
Emrose  may  be  a  case  in  point.  Bacchus  Bole, 
which  first  appeared  in  "  Mortimer's  Husbandry  " 
and  copied  with  description  into  the  1724  "  Gar- 
dener's Dictionary,"  gave  me  some  trouble  imtil 
I  discovered  it  among  Tulips  and  as  a  name  of 
a  variety  of  these.  Mr.  Jacob  has  rendered  the 
identification  of  the  plants  so  far  easier  by  giving 
all  the  flowers,  the  shrubs  and  herbs  or  vegetables 
apart  by  themselves  ;  but  even  with  that  help 
some  names  are  incomprehensible.  Purple 
Valerian  is  no  doubt  Polemonium  cceruleum,  and 
Angulshenelus  is  apparently  a  vocal  form  of 
Anagallis,  probably  MoneUi.  then  just  lately 
introduced.  Balm  of  Christ  I  would  suggest 
has  had  the  initial  "  P  "  changed  to  "  B,"  when 
we  should  have  the  largely  cultivated  Ricinus 
communis.  If  Balm,  then  DracophyUum  would 
be  the  likely  plant.  Marie  or  Marble  Flower  I 
have  only  met  with  once,  and  as  a  gloss  of  Marionis. 
which  I  take  to  be  a  misspelling  of  Marianus. 
the  plant  being  Carduus  Marianus.  so  called  from 
the  marbled  leaves.  Oak  of  Paris  would  be 
Chenopodium  Botrys,  Paris  being  a  mistake  for 
Paradise.  Pawmers  I  take  to  be  Orchises,  hardy 
sorts  being  cultivated  in  borders.  The  name  is 
from  the  Palm-like  roots.  Rose-Rubee  is  Adonis 
autumnalis  and  Start  Up  and  Kiss  Me  the  garden 
Pansy,  of  which  many  varieties  were  cultivated, 
though  it  is  generally  supposed  that  it  is  a  com- 
paratively modem  flower.  Then  we  come  to 
shrubs,  Gesamits  being  the  Jasmine  and  Filleroy 
the  Phill\Tea  largely  planted  for  topiary  work. 
LowTex  is  either  Laurus  nobilis,  which  I  think  it 
is.  or  Daphne  Laureola.  After  these  are  the  few- 
herbs,  of  which  Dragons  is  Arum  Dracunculus, 
while  in  March,  often  spelled  Merch,  we  have  the 
coarse  garden  form  of  Apium  graveolens.  super- 
seded long  ago  by  the  upright  form  Celerj'. 
Regarding  Evat  I  can  form  no  opinion. — -R.  P. 
Brotherston. 

GINKGO    BILOBA     (THE     MAIDENHAIR 
TREE). 

T^HE    illustration    of    the    Maidenhair    Tree    in 
these  pages  on  December  20,  1919,  of  the  tree 
fruiting  at  Kew  has  brought  an  interesting  letter 
from  a  correspondent  at  South  Godstone.    Dimen- 
sions are  given  of  a  beautiful  specimen  in  the  garden  ^ 
at    Tilburstow    Lodge   with   a   single   trunk.     The 
tree  is  about  60  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  9  feet 
4  inches  in  circumference  at  i  foot  from  the  base, 
and  8  feet  11  inches  at  a  height  of  3  feet.     The 
Kew  tree  is  65  feet  in  height,  10  feet  6  inches  in 
circumference  at  i  foot  from  the  base,  and  11  feet 
6  inches  at  3  feet  high,  the  increase  being  due  to 
the  fact  that  just  above  this  the  trunk  branches. 
At   Frogmore   there  is   a  notable  tree   74  feet   in 
height  with  a  trunk  dividing  into  four  main  stems. 
The   tallest    tree   recorded   in    the    British   Isles  is 
one  at  Melbury,  Dorchester,    80   feet    high.      The 
Ginkgo  wcis  first  introduced  to  this  country  in  1754. 

'T'HE  enclosed  photograph  of  the  Ginkgo  biloba 
(Maidenhair  Tree)  which  stands  in  the 
grounds  of  Blaise  Castle  may  be  thought  worth  re- 
producing in  your  paper.  It  is  generally  considert  d 
the  largest  and  best  grown  specimen  in  the  United 


Kingdom,  and  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ehvts  in  his  book 
on  British  trees.  The  dimensions,  taken  by  an 
engineer  with  a  theodolite  and  tape,  are  70  feet 
high,  10  feet  3  inches  girth  (at  4  feet  6  inches 
and  6  feet).  Other  well  known  specimens  are  at 
Kew  and  the  Bishop's  Gardens  at  Wells. — 
Frederic  D.  Harford. 

[We  have  pleasure  in  publishing  this  note  and 
illustration  of  the  beautiful  and  well  grown  specimen 
of  the  Maidenhair  Tree  at  Blaise  Castle.  It  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  specimens  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  we  question  its  claim  to 
be  the  largest  tree  of  its  kind  in  the  coimtry. 
We  are  well  acquainted  with  a  magnificent  tree 
at  Frogmore,  Windsor,  which  in  1904  measured 
74  feet  in  height  ;  doubtless  it  would  have  been 
higher  but  for  the  fact  that  it  is  divided  into 
four  stems.     Curiously   enough,    this   tree   is  said 


THE      MAIDENHAIR      TREE      AT      BL.MSE 
CASTLE. 

to  have  been  sent  over  from  Japan  iu  the  same 
ship  as  the  Blaise  Castle  tree  and  the  one  at  Kew. 
The  tree  at  Melbury,  Dorchester,  is  said  to  be  the 
tallest  in  England,  and  is  stated  to  be  over  80  feet. 
Other  famous  Maidenhair  Trees  are  at  Longleat 
(71  feet)  and  Penshanger  (70  feet).  The  Maiden- 
hair Tree  has  long  been  planted  in  the  vicinity 
of  temples  in  Cliina,  Japan  and  Corea,  but  Dr. 
E.  H.  Wilson,  in  all  his  explorations  cf  Western 
China,  never  saw  any  but  cultivated  trees,  and, 
strange  to  relate,  the  wild  habitat  of  this  extremely 
interesting  and  beautiful  tree  is  not  known  for 
certain. — Ed.] 

THE    APPLE    AUDIT. 

T    AM    wTiting    to    tell   you    a    curious   fact,    or 

coincidence.       On  opening    the  pages  of  The 

Garden-  on  the  morning  of  January  9  I  noticed 


at  once — and  read  with  much  interest — the  results 
of  The  Garden  Apple  Audit,  and  was  astonished 
to  see  the  Apples  that  head  the  list — Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin  and  James  Grieve — were 
the  very  names  of  the  Apples  (and  in  this  order) 
that  I  intended  to  send  to  Mr.  Chapman  ("  Ret-jrn- 
ing  Officer  "  in  The  Garden  Apple  Audit )  just 
before  Christmas.  But  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  letter 
was  never  posted.  About  a  week  before  Christmas, 
while  reading  The  Garden  at  breakfast  one 
morning,  I  said  to  my  sister  :  "  There's  going  to  be 
an  '  Apple  Vote  '  in  The  Garden  soon  as  to  which 
are  the  three  best  flavoured  Apples  ;  I  think  I 
shall  send  in  the  names  of  three  Apples  that  I 
consider  are  the  best  Apples  for  flavour."  "  What 
would  you  say  they  are  ?  "  my  sister  asked. 
"  Well,  I  said,  I  consider  the  three  best  Apples 
for  flavour  are  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Ribston 
Pippin  and  James  Grieve."  "  Oh,  well,"  said  my 
sister,  "  I  should  certainly  send  them  up."  I  am 
sure  readers  of  The  Garden  wiU  agree  this  was  a 
curious  coincidence. — -Sidney  M.  Hallowes. 
Barton  Mount,  Xew  Milton,  Hants. 


APPLE    COR^^SH    GILLIFLOWER. 

T  WAS  pleased  to  see  in  a  recent  issue  of  The 
Gardev  Ethel  Case  speaking  in  high  terms 
of  the  quality  of  this  variety.  I  have  grown 
it  for  many  years,  both  on  bushes  and  half- 
standard  trees,  but  the  yield  has  always  been 
light,  notwithstanding  the  individual  fruits  have 
coloured  well  and  the  flavour  has  been  of  the 
very  best  quality.  I  think,  to  grow  this  variety 
well,  it  should  be  given  a  rather  tlry  and  sheltered 
position,  fuUy  exposed  to  the  sun  and  light.  The 
growth  is  pendulous  and  slender,  and  the  fruits 
are  produced  both  on  spurs  or  pruned  shoots 
and  at  the  ends  of  the  fresh  growth,  if  not  tcx> 
vigorous ;  so  that  when  pruning  or  thinning 
the  branches,  a  careful  watch  should  be  kept 
on  the  shoots  set  with  fruit  buds.  The  best 
fruits,  both  for  colour  and  flavour,  that  I  ever 
tasted  of  the  Gilliflower  were  sent  to  the  late 
Hon,  I,  Bosca%ven  (I  believe  from  Scorrier  House, 
Comw-aU)  many  years  ago. .  I  was  then  living  at 
Mereworth  Castle.  Kent.  The  fruits  were  sampled 
■ — blindfolded — with  Cox's  Orange,  and  the  results 
were :  two  preferred  the  GUliflower,  but  the 
agent  favoured  Cox's  Orange, — H.  M,,  Darnel. 


APPLE     ORLEANS     REINETTE. 

IVTV  experience  of  this  Apple  does  not  allow 
me  to  say  much  in  its  favour  ;  it  shrivels 
badly  even  now,  and  yet  it  is  supposed  to  be  in 
season  in  February.  The  fruit  was  not  gathered 
too  early,  and  it  is  kept  in  a  room  where  other 
sorts  keep  well.  With  me  it  crops  freely,  but 
although  the  flavour  is  distinct  and  good,  the  flesh 
is  dry.  I  must  say,  so  far,  I  am  disappointed 
with  thi--  Apple. — E.  M. 

[In  t  :xturp  the  flesh  is  like  that  of  Blenheim 
Orange  at  this  season,  but  its  full  flavour  is 
comparable  to  that  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
Grape.  We  know  of  no  other  Apple  like  it. 
When  better  known  it  is  certain  to  be  in  great 
demand  as  a  late-keeping  dessert  Apple. — Ed.] 


APPLES    AND     FROST. 

T  .-^M  much  interested  in  the  note  on  this  subject 
in  The  Garden  of  December  27,  1919.  page  613. 
I  had  not  previously  heard  of  Apples  having 
w-ithstood  without  damage  as  hard  a  frost  as 
14°  in  the  open,  but  it  may  interest  the  writer  of 
the  note  ("  E.  M."  Swanmore)  to  know  that  during 
the  severe  week  in  mid- November  last  I   had  a 
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large  quantity  of  Apples  in  a  loft  with  no  protection 
but  slates  and  "  sarking  "  plus  a  couple  of  inches 
of  snow,  and  not  a  single  fruit  was  damaged. 
I  l<ept  away  from  the  room  until  several  days 
after  the  break  up  of  the  frost.  The  fruits  were 
'laid  out  in  single  layers  in  boxes  similar  to  those 
used  for  sprouting  Potatoes,  and  never  previously 
have  they  kept  so  well.  This  is  the  first  season 
for  this  method  of  storing,  and  I  am  greatly  pleased 
with  the  result  so  far. — C.  B. 

DEATH     OF     DAVID     DOUGLAS. 

T"  HOSE  interested  in  the  work  of  David  Douglas 
will  find  a  full  account  in  the  "  Journal  kept 
by    David    Douglas,    1823-1827,"    edited    by    the 
Rev.  W.  Wilks,  and  at  the  end  an  account  of  what 
is  known  of  his  life  and  death.     The  letter  quoted 
by  your  corre;  pondents  is  given  in  full,   but  on 
page   324   a   quotation   from   a   Californian   news- 
paper   of    1856    contains    the    following    remark  : 
"  I'infortune     David     Douglas,     qui     mouiut     en 
1S34  an  pied  du  Maunakea,  dans  d'ile  de  Havaii, 
assassine,  suivant  les  uns,  par  nn  convict  echappe 
de    Botany    Bay ;     massacre,    suivant   les    autrcs, 
par  un  boeuf  sauvage  et  furieu.\."     This  account 
<Uso  describes  a  white  marble  monument  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Douglas  in  Honolulu  by  M.  Julius 
L,  Brenchley.  bearing  tire  following  inscription  ; 
Hie  jacet 
D.  D-WID  Doi:gl.\s. 
Scotia,  anno  1790,  natus  ; 
Qui, 
Indefessus  viator, 
A  I.ondinensi  Regia  Societate  Horticulturali  missus. 
In  Havaii  saltibus 
Die  12a  Julii,   A.D.   tS,5:(, 
Victima  scientiae 
Interiit. 
■"  Sunt     lacrymae     rerum     et     mentem     mortalia 
tangunt." — Virgil. — I".  J.  C. 


IRIS   CLASSIFICATION 

IW'.VS  much  pleased  with  the  article  on  Iris 
Classification  in  the  issue  of  The  Garden  of 
December  20,  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Bliss,  and  though 
I  thoroughly  concur  in  his  preamble  and  state- 
ments of  desiderata,  I  as  thoroughly  disagree 
with  his  statement  that  colour,  as  such,  is  the 
salient  feature  to  be  used  in  the  main  divisions 
of  a  classification.  The  application  of  the 
colour,  whether  it  is  all-pervasive  or  con- 
centrated into  veins  or  localised  in  certain 
portions  of  the  segments,  is  far  more  im- 
portant than  whether  it  is  of  a  light  or  dark 
shade,  a  red  or  blue  hue.  IVIy  main  divisions, 
consequently,  are,  first,  selfs  sub-divided  as  to 
colour ;  second,  bieolors  sub-divided  in  respect 
to  the  presence  of  veins  on  the  falls  ;  and,  third, 
plicatas  (for  the  present),  a  form  of  bicolor,  perhaps, 
but  quite  different  in  that  the  standards  tend  to  be 
■darker  than  the  falls,  and  markings,  if  any,  may 
be  restricted  to  the  edges  of  the  segments.  In 
all  other  varieties  the  standards  are  invariably 
lighter  than  the  falls. 

The  self-toned  varieties  often  reveal  a  slight 
•difference  of  shade  in  standards  and  falls,  but  the 
■effect  is  of  one  colour  ;  we  have  long  called  them 
pallidas — let  us  continue  to  so  call  the  lavender 
selfs  and  add  qualifying  words,  pink,  blue,  blended 
or  even  yellow  or  white  if  we  see  fit.  Mr.  Bliss, 
refers  the  terra  to  bieolors  and  though  I  appreciate 
his  meaning,  the  self-tone  is  more  characteristic. 

With  bieolors  we  deal  with  our  old  friends 
amcenas,  neglectas,  or  variegatas.  I  ask  you  to 
specify  whether  a  variety  is  veined,  unveined  or 
velvety,  but  I  can  add  to  these  accepted  terms  for 


bieolors  with  white,  lavender,  or  yellow  ground 
tones  respectively,  veined  on  rose,  as  in  Her  Majesty 
or  on  a  blend,  with  pink,  or  yellow,  or  blue  pre- 
dominating. It  amplifies  the  sub-divisions  to  be 
sure,  but  the  continued  use  of  identical  terminology 
with  one  qualifying  adjective  is  not  burdensome. 
Numbers  are  available  for  reference,  but  for  notes 
let  me  give  you  an  example  of  my  use  of  the 
proposed  classification.  Iris  King  is  a  variegata, 
but  there  are  hundreds  of  variegatas.  I  describe 
it  as  a  velvety,  bordered,  blended  bicolor,  with 
yellow  dominant  ;  even  that  is,  in  practice, 
abbreviated,  and  I  think  few  varieties  would  be 
confused  with  it.  That  is  an  example  of  minute 
sub-division.  Black  Prince,  I  call  a  "  velvety 
lavender  bicolor,"  Mr.  Bliss  a  "  blue  ncglecta 
bicolor,"  and  the  honours  are  even.  No  classifica- 
tion can  provide  exactly  for  a  clear  distinction 
between  similar  hues,  they  merge  in  some  varieties, 
and  each  individual  has  his  own  visual  sense  of 
tone  as  well. 

The  plicatas  are  kittle-cattle  to  handle,  but  I 
think  that  I  have  avoided  the  pitfall  of  colour,  a 
necessity  when  varieties  such  as  Parisiana  or  even 
Mrs.  G.  Reuthe  have  all  the  ear-marks  of  a  plicata 
and  yet  can  hardly  be  described  as  white.  At 
present  there  are  too  few  of  cream  or  yellow  tones 
to  use  a  colour  sub-division,  and  I  have  rather 
clumsily  attempted  to  use  the  localisation  of  the 
colour. 

Colour  values  change  in  sun  or  shadow  or  even 
in  the  vicinity  of  other  hues,  but  certain  tones  are 
distinct  while  others  are  a  matter  of  individual 
perception.  I  have  tried  to  use  only  the  first  in 
classification,  but  my  personal  sub-divisions  may 
be  of  interest.  White  may  be  either  a  warm  white, 
as  in  Innoeenza,  or  a  cool  white  as  in  Mrs.  H. 
Darwin,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  that  in  amcenas 
the  white  of  the  standards  almost  invariably  has  a 
reflection  of  the  fall  colour  and  yet  the  contrast 
is  such  that  it  is  still  an  amcena.  The  range  from 
white  through  cream  to  yellow  is  simple  ;  we 
have  no  green  or  orange  yellow  as  a  segment 
colour,  but  the  other  range  from  light  blue  lavender 
to  deep  red  purple  is  more  complex.  I  appreciate 
that  Lohengrin  is  a  clarified,  though  dilute,  pink, 
whereas  Caprice  seems  a  crude  claret ;  both  have 
a  minimum  of  the  blue,  but  the  last  is  far  closer 
to  the  red  purple  of  Archeveque  or  Kochii,  then, 
verging  one  upon  another,  come  the  lighter  rose, 
lilac,  mauve  and  pink  lavender  hues,  the  true 
lavender  in  light  and  deep  shades,  and  finally  an 
occasional  bluer  tone.  Pallida  dalmatica,  probably 
from  its  texture,  has  this  feeling  of  blue,  but 
throughout  there  may  be  so  great  a  difference  in 
the  quality  of  the  colour,  its  reflective  power,  or 
its  intensity,  that  it  is  only  the  extremes  that  are 
sure.  Mrs.  Alan  Gray  appears  an  "  Iris  "  pink  in 
shadow,  or  when  near  dalmatica,  but  in  com- 
parison with  a  truer  pink  it  has  much  of  the 
lavender. 

But  to  return  from  this  pleasant  by-way,  you 
may  note  that  squalens  as  a  group  name  has 
vanished  (it  has  always  seemed  a  pity  to  apply  it  to 
as  rich  a  thing  as  Prosper  Laugier  or  anything  else 
attractive).  Technically,  it  denoted  a  mixed 
parentage  that  resulted  in  a  combination  of  red 
and  blue  and  yellow  in  varying  proportions.  A 
blend  expresses  this  :  if  the  colour  is  applied  in 
even  washes  over  the  entire  surface  as  in  Mady 
Carriere.  I  call  it  a  blended  self ;  if  it  has  the  rich 
fall  of  Jacquiniana  I  term  it  a  velvety  blended 
bicolour,  and  if  I  add  pink  predominating,  that 
increases  the  appeal.  Thus  do  I  dispose  of  that 
abhorrent  word  squalens — may  it  rest  in  peace. 

I  offer  this  suggested  form  of  classification  in  the 
same  spirit  as  does  Mr.  Bliss,  and  R.  Wallace  and 
Co.  should  receive  full  credit  for  their  past  work. 
I  am  fairly  familiar  with  the  present  tendencies  in 
breeding  and  know  many  of  the  latest  varieties 


We  are  all  familiar  with  the  increase  of  colour 
range  that  has  been  brought  about  within  a  very 
few  years,  but  I  doubt  very  much  if  there  will  be 
nruch  change  in  the  localisation  of  colour.  Though 
the  breeder  may  break  up  the  present  types  to  the 
full,  whatever  form,  height,  habit,  or  colour  the 
Iris  of  the  future  may  possess,  vestiges,  at  least,  of 
markings  now  existent  will  remain. 

I  have  purposely  abbreviated  the  classification 
in  order  to  simplify  the  matter  of  comparison,  but 
I  firmly  believe  that  it  should  be  50  sub-divided 
that  there  will  rarely  be  more  than  fifteen  varieties 
to  a  class.  A  classification  should  be  a  key  to 
horticultural  varieties  so  that  with  a  brief  descrip- 
tion a  variety  may  be  quickly  identified.  Although 
my  experience  with  200  Tulips  may  be  no  criterion 
of  value,  I  found  the  Report  and  Classification 
published  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  most 
useful.  I  hope  that  the  Iris  Classification  may  be  as 
worthy. 

PROPOSED     CLASSIFICATION     OF 

BEARDED    IRIS     (LATE    FLOWERING). 

TYPE  I.— SELF  (IN  EFFECT). 

A. — White.  Mrs.  H.  Darwin,  La  Neige. 

B. — Yellow,  Flavescens,  Sherwin  Wright. 

C. — ■"  Pink"  (clear  or  crude),  Lohengrin,  Ed.  Michel. 

D. — Lavender  (light,  dark).  Celeste,  Viola. 

E. — Blend,  Mady  Carriere,  Quaker  Lady. 

TYPE  II.— BICOLOR. 

(S.  tinmarked,  lighter  than  ihc  falls.) 
A.  — Blade  of  falls  unveined. 

1.  Velvety  ("  neglecta  "  Bliss). 

(fl)  on  yellow  ground  (variegata).  Fro. 
(6)  on  white  ground  (amcena),  Thorbeck. 

(c)  on   lavender   ground   (neglecta),    Per- 

fection. 

(d)  on  blended  ground,  Jacquiniana. 

2.  Not  velvety  ("pallida"   Bliss). 

(a)   on  yellow  ground,   Ossian. 
•  (6)   on   white   ground,    Rhein-Nixe. 

(f)   on  lavender  ground.   Lord  of  June. 
(d)  on   blended   ground,    Sherbert. 
B.— Blade  of  falls  veined  (practically  a  veined  self 
in  many  cases). 

(a)  on  yellow  ground,   Grachus. 

(b)  on  lavender  ground.   Alabatross. 

(c)  on  pink    ground,     Wyomissing,     Her 

Majesty. 

TYPE  III.— PLICATA  (FOR  THE  PRESENT). 

(S.  usually  marked  and  darker  than,  the  falls.) 

A. — S.  veined  throughout,  Parisiana,  Mrs.  G.  Reuthe 

B. — S.  margined,  Jeanne  d'Arc.  Mme.  Chereau. 

C. — S.  inconspicuously  marked,  Pancroft,  "  white" 

plicata. 
D. — S.  unveined,  but  darker  than  F.,  for  the  future. 
Sub- divisions  on  colour  may  be  increased  as 
required,  and  blends  should  often  be  sub-divided 
into  pink,  blue,  or  yellow  predominating.  Colour 
designations  merely  indicate  the  prevailing  tone, 
minor  colourations  may  be,  and  often  are,  quite  the 


contrary. 


R.  S.  S. 


A    N     article     on     page     2S     in     the    issue    of 

^k      The    G.^rden    for     January    17    raises 

/  \     the   question   as   to   what  is    meant   by 

/      %  a   florists'    flower,    and   seems    to   claim 

*  "  that   the  innumerable  forms   of    hybrid 

bearded   Irises,   which  now  grace  our  gardens  in 

May    and   June,    are   not   entitled   to    this   name. 

The  article  draws  a  distinction  between  a  "  garden 

flower "     and    a    "  florists'    flower,"    but    surely, 

even  if  some  flowers,  which  are  decorative  in  the 

garden,    fail    to    satisfy    the    artificial    standards 

of    the    judges    at    an    indoor   show,    it    does   not 

necessarily    follow     that    the    flower    which    does 

come  up  to  these   standards  is  useless  as  a  garden 

plant. 
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Would  it  not  be  a  truer  ciehuition  to  say  that 
a  flower  becomes  a  "florists'  flower"  as  soon 
as  the  hybrid  forms  of  it  have  been  so  inter- 
crossed that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  classify 
the  various  types  as  mere  colour  forms  or  slight 
variations  of  natural  species  V  This  is  precisely 
the  fate  that  has  now  overtaken  these  bearded 
Irises.  Not  so  very  many  years  ago  it  was  possible 
to  group  almost  all  the  known  varieties  round 
one  or  other  of  the  supposed  natural  specie?, 
but  now  this  is  no  longer  possible,  and  indeed 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  attempt  to  do  so,  for 
in  dealing  with  these  plants  the  gardener's  main 
concern  is  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  the  flowers  or 
their  proper  place  in  his  colour  scheme  and  not 
their  relationship  to  the  wild  species.  The  only 
points  with  which  he  is  really  concerned  are  the 
colour,  the  height  and  the  time  of  flowering, 
provided  always  that  the  plant  has  been  proved 
by  experience  to  be  hardj'  and  floriferous. 

Any  classification,  therefore,  which  gives  inform- 
ation on  these  three  points  should  be  acceptable 
to  the  great  majority  of  gardeners,  and  those  few 


in  the  north  to  the  mountain  valleys  of  the 
Velebit  range  in  Croatia.  At  the  western  end  of 
its  range  it  is  found  growing  in  close  proximity 
to  I.  pallida,  and  both  near  Bozen  and  on  the 
Velebit  Mountains  natural  hybrids  occur  between 
the  two  species.  From  Bozen  these  hybrids 
have  been  sent  to  me,  together  with  both  the 
parents,  and  I  have  myself  collected  specimens 
both  of  the  hybrids  and  of  the  parents  at  a  height 
of  nearly  4,000  feet  above  Carlopago  on  the 
Croatian  Coast.  It  is  not  an  excursion  to  be 
rashly  undertaken,  for  Carlopago  is  not  easy  of 
access  and,  moreover,  its  one  inn  is  extremely 
primitive.  One  must  be  prepared,  too,  to  climb 
>ip  tracks  over  the  roughest  of  rough  limestone 
on  the  steepest  of  steep  ascents.  There  are 
compensations,  of  course,  for  the  view  at  one's 
back  over  the  Adriatic  and  along  the  island- 
studded  coast  is  very  fine.  I  remember  that  it 
was  only  when  I  was  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
edge  of  the  cup-shaped  depression,  near  the  summit 
of  the  range  for  which  I  was  bound,  that  1  saw 
the    first    few    Iris    leaves.     .My    guide    tried    to 
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who  care  more  for  wild  species  than  for  garden 
varieties  will  be  quite  content  to  see  the  varieties 
classified  for  utilitarian  purposes  on  the  simple 
basis  of  colour.  It  is  useless  to  try  to  combine 
the  two  criteria  of  colour  and  natural  atnnity, 
for  sooner  or  later  there  would  arise  such  questions 
as  tliat  of  the  classification  of  a  yellow-flowered 
pallida  Iris,  if  indeed  such  a  form  should  ever 
appear. 

The  aforesaid  issue  of  The  (Am.fv  contains, 
on  page  Tt,  another  article  on  the  classifi- 
cation of  these  Irises.  In  this  article  there  is 
one  statement  which  cannot  pass  imchallenged  : 
"  hence  new  sections  were  formed  and  named 
variegata."  This  seems  to  imply  that  the  name 
"  variegata"  was  first  given  to  a  hybrid,  whereas, 
of  course,  I.  variegata  with  yellow  standards 
and  with  the  falls  veined  with  some  shade  of 
purple  on  a  yellow  ground  is  a  wild  and  very 
distinct  species,  widely  distributed  over  south- 
eastern Europe,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bozen  in  the  Tyrol  to  the  Dobrudscha  on  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea,  an-i  from  the  outskirts  of  Vienna 


ilissuaile  me  from  digging  up  some  rhizomes 
by  telling  me  that  we  should  find  any  number 
in  a  few  minutes,  but  I  persisted  and  was  rewarded, 
a  year  later,  when  these  first  Irises  proved  to  be 
small  pallidas,  akin  to  I.  Ccngialti.  In  the 
shallow  valley  at  the  top,  where  patches  of  snow 
still  lay  in  April,  Iris  leaves  were  pushing  up  e\'ery- 
where  among  Crocuses  and  patches  of  Gentiana 
tergestina,  which  is  either  a  form  of  or  akin  to 
G.  verna.  It  was,  of  course,  too  early  for  flowers, 
l>ut  the  rhizomes  which  I  collected  proved,  when 
they  flowered  in  the  following  year,  to  be  a  dwarf 
form  of  I.  variegata,  together  with  several  hybrid 
forms  which  are  dwarf  copies  of  the  old-fasliioned 
squalens  and  sambucina.  None  of  these  Croatian 
plants  grow  to  more  than  12  inches  or  r^  inches 
in  height  in  my  garden  and  are  only  half  the  size 
of  the  Bozen  plants. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  origin  of  our 
garden  Irises  might  well  turn  their  attention  to 
the  group  that  has  long  been  known  as  germanica. 
The  two  facts  that  seem  to  be  quite  certain  are 
that    no    such    wikl    plant    is    knov\n    to    grow    in 


Germany,  and  that  when  seeds  arc  formed  at  .7II. 
they  produce  plants  that  are  very  unlike  their 
parents.  I  have  now  some  six  or  eight  Irises 
which  have  arisen  from  seeds  of  forms  of  the 
so-called  germanica.  All  are  dwarf,  and  some 
have  even  a  simple  unbranched  stem  ;  iiTdeed, 
one  seedling  of  Kharput  bears  only  one  flower 
on  each  stem.  In  other  cases  the  dwarf  stem 
is  branched,  and  the  conviction  has  grown  upon 
me  that  germanica  must  be  a  hybrid,  of  which 
one  parent  is  the  Central  European  species 
aphylla. 

Another  puzzle  is  the  origin  of  such  forms  as 
those  which  some  call  bicolors  and  of  which  a 
good  and  well  known  example  is  the  white  and 
purple  Thorbecke.  It  is  possible  that  they  are 
connected  with  I.  variegata,  which  in  some  cases 
has  its  falls  so  closely  veined  that  the  ground 
colour  is  entirely  obscured.  If  the  ground  colour 
of  such  a  variegata  were  changed  from  yellow  to 
white,  a  form  resembling  Thorbecke  would  resiflt, 
and,  if  my  recollection  is  right  that  the  foliage  of 
this  variety  is  distinctly  ribbed,  there  would  be 
further  evidence  of  its  affinity  to  variegata,  of 
which  the  foliage  is  characteristically  thin  and 
very  strongly  ribbed. 

Interesting  as  speculation  as  to  origins  may  be, 
it  seem.s  hardly  practicable  to  base  upon  its  results 
any  comprehensive  classification  of  garden  plants, 
for  in  these  the  characters  of  the  wild  species 
that  underlie  them  have  been  in  some  cases 
obscured  and  in  others  regrouped  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  maintain 
that  there  is  any  marked  affinity  to  any  particular 
species.  W.  R.  Dykes. 


HALLINGBURY   PLACE 

THE  WATER  GARDEN  AND  ROSE 
GARDEN. 

THE  gardens  at  Hallingbury  Plat> 
Bishop's  Stortford,  afford  a  very  fine 
example  of  the  present-day  style  of 
English  gardening.  Almost  every  phase 
of  gardening  is  represented.  There  is 
a  spring  garden,  rose  garden,  water  garden 
and  rock  garden.  Irises,  Tulips  and  Roses  have, 
gardens  to  themselves,  each  complete  in  itself, 
but  leading  naturally  from  one  to  another.  Of 
this  delightful  series  of  gardens,  each  beautiful 
in  its  season,  it  is  to  the  water  garden  and  the 
rose  garden  that  these  notes  and  accompanying  ' 
illustrations  are  devoted. 

Taking  a  pathway  bordered  by  tall  'Yew  hedges, 
one  is  brought  suddenly  before 

A  Secluded   Water    Garden  bespangled  with 

the  choicest  Nympha^is  and  surrounded  by  all 
that  is  most  beautiful  in  waterside  plants.  It  is 
one  of  those  delightful  surprises  that  are  all  too 
rare  in  gardens,  and  so  cleverly  hidden  from  view 
that  its  existence  is  not  even  suspected,  and  the 
stranger  is  held  in  surprised  admiration  of  the  view 
that  lies  before  him.  It  is  a  long,  formal  Lily  pool 
sheltered  by  trees  but  not  unduly  overshadowed, 
and  enclosed  by  a  Yew  hedge  and  a  wall  well 
covered  with  climbing  plants.  This  garden  was 
made  in  February  and  March  of  191 2,  and  the 
plants  now  so  well  established  speak  eloquently 
of  the  care  and  attention  that  have  been  bestowtd 
upon  them.  Happily,  there  are  gardens  in  England 
that  have  weathered  tlie  storm  of  the  past  five 
years,  and  this,  by  good  fortune  and  devotion, 
is  one  of  them.  Some  idea  of  the  design  and 
planting  of  the  water  garden  may  be  gained  from 
the  illustrations,  prepared  from  photographs 
taken  in  July  last  year. 
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Nymphaeas    and    Waterside     Plants. — Many 

Water  Lilii.b  havr  bteu  tried,  and  thuse  whicli 
are  still  grown  are  Marliacea  chromatella  (yellow), 
James  Bryden  (pink),  Colossea  (blush  pink)  anil 
Laydekeri  fulgens  (crimson).  The  pond  broadens 
out  in  the  forcgroimd  into  a  square  pool,  designed 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  best  perspectivt. 
Close  up  to  the  pond  on  either  side  are  borders 
well  planted  for  effect.  There  are  beautiful 
cltmips  of  Eulalia  gracillima,  dwarf  Lavender, 
blue  Linums,  Siberian  Iris  and  Hypericum  lysi- 
machioides,  and  these,  with  Japantse  Wistarias 
in  pots,  are  reflected  in  the  placid  water  below. 
Of  the  true  waterside  plants  growing  to  the  water's 
edge  in  another  place  are  Lobelia  cardinalis, 
Primula  japonica,  the  Water  Forget-me-not, 
Lyttaum  Rose  Queen,  Senecio  palmatifida,  Arundo 
Donax,  Typhas,  Zizanias,  Butomus  umbellatus, 
Caltha  polypetala,  Water  Mimulus,  Gunnera 
manicata,  Spiraea  palmata,  Trollius  in  variety, 
Astilbes  and  Anchusa  Dropmore  Variety,      '     . 

A  delicious  lavender  and  pink  effect  is  produced 
in  the  beds  by  the  long  canal,  each  bed  containing 
masses  of  dwarf  Rosemary,  pink  Antirrhinums 
(in  which  the  variety  Nelrose  is  well  represented) 
and  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums.  A  low  dry  wall 
around  the  pool  makes  a  suitable  home  for  alpine s 
and  trailing  plants.  On  the  south  side  are  Andro- 
saces ;  Aubrietias  Dr.  Mules,  Fire  King  and 
Lavender  ;  Campanulas  garganica,  G.  F.  Wilson, 
muralis,  puUa  and  pulloides ;  Dianthus  alpinus 
and  neglectus ;  Erinus  alpinus.  Geranium  san- 
guineima,  Lithospermum  prostratimi,  Viola  gracilis, 
many  Saxifrages  and  the  fragrant-leaved  Rock 
Roses. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  dry  wall  we  see  Dryas 
octopetala,  Linaria  pallida,  Asperulas,  Iberis, 
Sedums,  Ramnndia  and  Thymes  in  great  pro- 
fusion. 

The  Rose  Garden.— A  low  ha-ha  wall,  where 
lawn  and  terrace  meet,  is  liberally  clothed  with 
rambler  Roses.  The  free-flowering  American 
Pillar,  Dorothy  Perkins  and  Blush  Rambler 
spread  their  shoots  and  flowers  in  wild  profusion 
over  the  wall,  creating  a  scene  of  unusual  splendour 
when  in  full  flower.     Other  Roses  over  the  ha-ha 
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wall  are  Leuchtstcrn,  Tausendschon,  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Flight,  together  with  most  of  the  Wichuraiana 
varieties.  Perhaps  the  most  pleasing  feature  of 
the  gardens  at  the  time  of  our  visit  towards  the 
end  of  JiUy  was  the  pergola  of  Roses  and  Clematis 
depicted  on  the  previous  page.  The  pergola, 
constructed  of  old  brick  relieved  with  tile 
creasing,  extends  the  whole  length  of  the 
Rose  garden.  Under  the  pergola  are  Madonna 
Lilies  on  either  side  of  a  flagged  pathway.  The 
flagstones  are  set  in  grass  and  lead  to  a  large  round 
bed  of  Lavender.  It  is  a  scene  of  sumptuous 
colour  that  quite  baffles  description,  while  the 
air  is  laden  with  the  fragrance  of  Lilies,  Lavender 
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and  Roses.  There  is  a  tangle  of  Roses  over  the 
split  Oak  rafters  of  the  pergola,  and  the  varieties 
chosen  include  Alb&ic  Barbier,  Debutante,  Dorothy 
Perkins,  Lady  Gay,  Excelsa.  Hiawatha,  Lady 
Godiva,  Felicile  et  Perpetue,  Claire  Jacquier, 
Lamarque,  Griiss  an  Teplitz,  Electra,  American 
Pillar,  Blush  Rambler,  Gardenia,  and  Alister 
Stella  Gray.  Clematises  are  also  grown  over  the 
brick  piers,  and  the  varieties  selected  are  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Jaclviuanni  rubra,  Mrs.  Cholmondeley, 
Lady  Northclifte  and  Nellie  Moser.  It  is  found 
that  the  Madonna  Lilies  do  best  when  planfed 
as  soon  as  they  have  died  down — that  is,  in  late 
September  or  October.  They  are  planted  at  the 
foot  of  the  brick  piers,  but  care  is  taken  to  keep 
farmyard  manure  away  from  them  at  planting- 
lime.  The  soil  for  the  Lilies  is  made  up  by  adding 
old  loam  that  has  been  stacked,  mortar  rubble, 
leaf-soil  and  a  sprinkling  of  bone-meal.  From 
this  soil  the  spikes  have  been  as  much  as  6  feet 
high,  with  twenty-five  blossoms.  This  is  the 
result  of  shallow  planting,  and  the  Lilies,  as  seen 
in  the  illustration,  are  growing  on  the  footing 
of  the  pergola  pillars.  Lavender  and  the  grey  blue 
Nepeta  Mussinii  are  freely  used  in  the  Rose  garden. 
And  here  may  we  ask  :  Is  there  anything  more 
lovely  than  a  happy  association  of  Lavender 
and  China  Roses  ?  Other  featiu-es  of  the  garden 
surrounding  Hallingbury  Place  are  the  bold  and 
rugged  rock  garden,  the  ancient  Cedars  of  Lebanon 
lit  is  said  of  two  of  the  oldest  Cedars  at  Hallingbury 
that  some  450  years  ago  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
the  present  owner  of  the  estate  brought  two  cones 
from  the  Holy  Land  and  planted  them  in  this 
position,  and  that  these  trees  are  the  result), 
and  the  wild  garderi  with  its  bold  clumps  of 
Lavatera  and  rambling  Roses  tumbling  carelessly 
tlirough  the  branches  of  trees.  The  delightful 
colour  harmonies  that  meet  the  eye  are  not  mere 
chance  results.  It  was  about  ten  years  ago  that 
Mrs.  Lockett  Agnew,  whose  charming  home  this 
is,  decided  to  remodel  the  whole  place,  and 
credit  for  the  improvements  is  largely  due  to  the 
artist-gardener,  Mr.  Robert  Wallace.  The  series 
of  gardens,  new  well  established,  form  a  fitting 
setting  to  the  house  and  link  up  in  a  pleasant  way 
with  the  woodland  and  greensward  beyond.     H.  C. 
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SOME    FALSE    IDEALS 

By    GERTRUDE   JEKYLL,    V.M.H. 


IT  is  one  of  the  unfortunate  effects  of  trade 
competition  that  seedsmen  and  plant  growers 
are,  in  a  way,  forced  to  strive  for  something 
new  or  unusual,  without  considering  whether 
it  is  really  better  or  more  beautiful  than  what 
we  had  before.  Looked  at  sanely  and  simply, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  right  ideal  that 
should  guide  growers  is  that  a  plant  should  be  so 
bred  or  selected  as  to  increase  its  truest  beauty 
to  the   utmost. 

It  is.  of  course,  impossible  for  any  one  individual 
to  claim  an  infallibility  of  judgment  on  this  matter, 
and  yet    one  who  has  a  good  knowledge  of  well 
known  plants,  a  keen  appreciation  of 
flower  beauty  and   the   insight   that 
comes     of     close     sympathy,     with 
certain  natm'al  aptitudes  cultivated 
by  lifelong  observation  may,  perhaps 
lay  some  claim  to  be  able  to  form  a 
mental  concept  of  the  highest  Idnd  of 
beauty  of  which  some  plant  oi  flower 
may  be  capable,  and  may  hold  that 
this  should  reasonably  form  the  fixed 
aim  towards  which  skiU  and   effort 
should  be   directed.     Such  a  degree 
of  cultivated  taste  and    true    sym- 
pathy  with   the   plant  and  its  ways 
will    show  the  grower  the  lines  on 
which  he  should  work.     It    inay   be 
a    certain   increase    in    the    size    of 
the   flower,   or   a  bettering    of     the 
colour,  or  of  the  proportion  of  bloom 
to  the  siie  of  plant,  or  the  correction 
of  a  straggling  habit  or  of  some  other 
defective  character  ;     but  whatever 
it    is,    the    object    that   should    be 
kept   in  view  is  the  promoting  and 
perfecting   of    the    best    and    most 
refined  beauty  of  which  the  plant   is 
capable.     My  meaning  may  be  made 
clear    by    naming    a   few   examples 
where    it     would     appear    that   the 
highest  aims  have  been  lost  sight  of. 
In    modem    Begonias,    much   as  we 
admire  the  patience    and    skill   that 
have  gone  to  the  production   of  the 
monster  blooms,  one  cannot  but  feel 
that  in  actual  size   the  development 
has    been     overdone.     One    regards 
them  in  much  the  same  spirit  as  the 
immense  show  Chrysanthemums  ;  as 
a  tour  de  force  of  cultural  skill.     In 
these,  every   good   quality    that  the 
plant  might  possess,  is  sacrificed  for 
the  production  of  one  giant  bloom 
which  is  of  no  use  except  for    com- 
petition    on    a    show     table.      Let 
anyone  take  the  pot  containing  such         CHIXESE 
a  plant  and  stand  it  apart   by  itself 
and  see  what   an   ungainly  and  un- 
interesting   object    it    is !     Then   among   annuals 
let   us    take    the    case    of    Mignonette  ;     a  plant 
of  naturally  modest   beauty  and  of   incomparable 
scent.       There    is    a     quiet     charm     about     the 
soft-toned,      greenish      yellow       colouring      that 
seems    typical    of    the    plant.     The    French  have 
felt    this    in    that   they   have    adopted  the   name 
"  reseda  "  as  a  colour  word.     It  would  seem  that 
the  only  way  in  which  the  plant  could  be  improved 
as  to  beauty  would  be  a  slight  increase  in  the  size 
and  strength  of  the  spike,  without  any  attempt  to 
alter   the   colour.     It   should   have   been   obvious 
that  it  was  folly  to  attempt  to  turn  Mignonette 
into  a  showy  plant,   and   yet   there   is  abundant 
evidence  that  this  false  ideal  has  been  in  the  minds 
of  seed-raisers,  for  we  see  such  varieties  as  "  Giant 


Red  "  offered  in  seed-lists  ;  moreover,  the  graceful 
pointed  head  has  been  forced  into  one  of  a  dumpy 
form  that  is  by  no  means  an  improvement.  This 
has  not  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  good  old  variety 
sold  as  "  Miles'  Spiral,"  which  remains  one  of  the 
best,  though  the  word  "  Spiral "  is  ignorantly 
applied — one  may  suppose  that  spire-shaped  or 
spire-like  is  intended.  -A  flagrant  case  of  the 
flouting  of  beauty  and  grace  of  natural  character, 
was  when,  for  the  sake  of  a  "  novelty."  seedsmen 
praised  and  distributed  a  deformed  Foxglove  with  a 
shameful  top  composed  of  two  or  three  flowers 
combinin'?    to    form    a    sort    of    open    It'U.    facing 


French  firm  that  is  in  all  ways  satisfactory. 
The  bloom  is  large  enough  without  any  undue 
exaggeration  and  the  trusses  are  carried  on  a 
sufficient  number  of  shapely  branches  of  moderate 
height.  It  has  not  the  over-thinness  and  poverty 
of  appearance  of  some  of  the  star  varieties,  but 
gives  the  impression  of  having  arrived  at  the  most 
desirable  point  in  the  culture  of  the  plant.  Its 
habit  is  nothing  new,  it  is  much  the  same  that  we 
remember  in  the  Cinerarias  of  forty  years  ago, 
but  it  is  a  plant  of  good  colour  and  otherwise 
without  anything  forced  or  affected. 

That  fine  plant.  Coreopsis  lanceolata,  has  been 
driven  into  a  form  that,  with  increased  size  has 
only  gained  coarseness,  and  exactly  the  same 
misfortune  has  befallen  that  most  useful  border 
plant,  Chrysanthemum  maximum.  The  present 
'.\Titer  worked  for  many  years  to  improve  by 
selection  that  good  old  armual. 
Love-in-a-Mist  ;  when  the  point 
which  had  been  aimed  at  as  the 
ideal  beauty  of  Nigella  had  been 
reached,  when  further  achievement 
as  to  size  or  depth  of  colouring  would 
only  have  overpassed  the  right 
mark  and  would  have  actually  de- 
tracted from  what  appeared  to  be 
the  best  beauty  of  which  the  plant 
was  capable,  it  was  given  to  the 
public.  The  colour  has  a  quality 
entirely  its  own,  and  though  it  is 
variously  described  in  seed-lists  as 
"  Cornflower  blue  "  and  even  as 
"  Gentian  blue,"  it  has  no  affinity 
with  eith.T.  It  has  a  blue  of  its 
own  ;  it  is  Kigella  blue  and  no  other. 


Chinese      Wistaria 


(Wistaria  chinensis) 


A     M( 

A' 


WISTARIA    AND    RHODODENDRON    ISABELLA    MAN 
FLLL     FLOWER. 

directly  upward  as  if  crying  to  heaven  for  pardon 
and  oblivion. 

In  Cinerarias  the  habit  of  the  plant  has  been 
much  over-dwarfed,  .^t  shows  we  see  Cinerarias 
with  individual  blooms  much  too  large,  on  plants 
that  can  only  be  described  by  the  workmen's 
forceful,  if  inelegant,  term  "  squatty."  There  is 
no  other  word  that  so  well  describes  the  formless, 
stunted  plant  bearing  the  over-large  flowers.  It  is 
a  thing  quite  without  grace  or  proportion^entirely 
unbeautiful.  The  consequence  is  that  in  many 
gardens,  where  the  owner  is  a  person  of  taste, 
the  growing  of  Cinerarias  has  been  forbidden. 
It  is  a  pity,  for  a  Cineraria  may  be  a  beautiful 
pot  plant.  There  is  a  kind,  with  flowers  of  a  good 
blue  colour,  the  seed  of  which  is  sold  by  a  leading 


MONO    hardy  climbers    the 

beautiful  Chinese  Wistaria 

has     few     rivals     and    is 

unsurpassed   by   any  other 

climber    cultivated   in   our 

gardens.    It  is  a  native  of  Northern 

China  and  was  first    introduced    in 

1816.    The  flowering  season  is  during 

May,  when  the  branches  are  clothed 

with  a  wealth  of   blossoms  produced 

in     advance     of     the     leaves.       In 

August    there    is    frequently    a    less 

abundant  crop  of   blossoms  mingling 

with  the  leaves.     The  mauve  or  lilac 

flowers     are     borne      in      drooping 

racemes  up  to    I2   inches   long    and 

are    pleasingly    fragrant.      Though 

frequently    spoken    of    and    written 

IN         about,    we    see    comparatively   few 

Wistarias  planted  up  and  down  the 

country.       Instead    of    planting    in 

ones   and   twos   they   should   be   planted   by   the 

dozen    or    score.     Given    time    the    plants    climb 

to  the  top  of  tall  buildings  or  stretch  for  many 

yards   along   the    top   of   walls   and  fences.     One 

such  plant,  known  to  the  wTiter,  has  grown  along 

the  top  of  a  kitchen  garden  wall  for   loo  yards, 

50   yards   on   either   side   of    the   main   trunk   or 

station  where  planted. 

For  arbours,  pergolas,  trelhses,  bowers,  and 
verandahs  nothing  siffpasses  the  beauty  of  the 
Wistaria.  In  Japan  and  in  Southern  Europe 
we  read  of  its  use  trailing  among  and  over  trees, 
a  practice  worth  copying.  A  little  has  been  done 
in  this  direction  in  this  country,  one  notable' 
example  being  associated  with  a  Laburnum, 
quite    a    happy    contrast    when    in    flower.     The 
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most  important  item  is  to  plant  the  Wistaria 
well  away  from  the  trunk  of  the  host,  training 
it  up  a  rough  pole  to  reach  the  lower  branches. 

Wistarias  are  of  easy  cultivation.  The  plants 
thrive  best  in  a  well-drained  loamy  soil  and  a 
sunny  position.  Layering  and  grafting  on  pieces 
of  the  root  in  a  close  propagating  frame  in  spring 
are  the  best  methods  of  increase.  Plants  which 
have  clothed  their  allotted  space  should  be  pruned 
in  simimer  and  again  in  early  autumn,  spiu'ring 
th?  young  twining  growths  back  to  within  an 
inch  or  two  of  the  older  wood. 

The  Rhododendron  flowering  in  the  foreground 
is  the  beautiful  variety  Isabella  Mangles,  a 
Griffithiantnn  (Aucklandi)  hybrid  with  large 
trusses  of  rich  rose-pink  blossoms.  A.  O. 


SCOTCH    BRIARS 

£.\RLV  in  the  Rose  season  comes  the  welcome  bloom 
of  the  Scotch  Briars.  They  are  the  garden  forms 
of  the  native  Rosa  spiitosissima,  found  wild  in 
some  heathy  lands  near  the  sea.  Their 
presence  in  such  places  points  to  their 
value  for  gardens  where  the  soil  is 
naturally  poor  and  sandy,  and  especially 
for  bare  banks  fully  exposed  to  sun  and 
au:.  The  type  plant,  with  its  single 
blooms  of  a  lemon  white  colour  when 
first  opened,  is  well  worth  garden  use, 
but  the  one  most  often  seen  is  the 
double  white  ;  this  also  appears  to  be  the 
most  vigorous.  There  are  other  varie- 
ties, in  several  shades  of  pink,  rose  and 
crimson,  and  some,  generally  of  weaker 
growth,  with  yellow  flowers.  There  is 
one  specially  desirable  kind  which  I 
remember  as  a  child,  but  have  since 
lost  sight  of.  It  has  unusually  globular 
flowers  of  a  pale  pink  colour  which 
never  open  wide.  The  colour  is  quite 
even  all  over,  and  the  scent  extremely- 
sweet.  The  foliage  is  bluish  and  dusky 
in  tone.  The  species  R.  altaica  may  be 
described  as  apparently  identical  with  our 
R.  spinosissima,  only  that  it  is  of  a  larger 
size,  but  it  should  be  grown  as  one  of 
the  Scotch  Briars.  G.  J. 


Polyantha    Roses 

IT  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  this 
charming  group  of  Polyantha  Pom- 
pon Roses  are  now  coming  into 
more  general  demand.  One 
cannot  well  commend  them  too 
much,  for  they  provide  a  wealth  of  bloom  so  con- 
tinuously as  to  place  them  in  the  front  rank  of 
bedding  plants.  In  these  days  of  economy  they 
save  the  gardener  much  labour  in  raising  annual 
stocks  of  bedding  plants,  and  there  is  no  end  to 
their  usefulness,  which  the  skilled  garden  artist 
may  quickly  utilise ;  and  for  greenhouse  adornment 
in  spring  they  are  most  charming.  For  this 
latter  purpose  plants  may  be  potted  up  now  into 
7-inch  pots,  and  if  kept  outdoors  away  from  frost 
until  March  they  may  be  gently  forced  the  first 
year.  Raisers  have  been  busy  in  developing 
T>ew  varieties,  and  I  briefly  describe  some  of  these, 
also  some  of  the  older  kinds. 

Mme.  Jules  Gouchault.— Buds  bright  ver- 
milion red,  passing  to  fiery  rose.  A  most  beautiful 
variety  and  one  of  the  best. 

£toile  Luisante  is  another  of  last  j'ear's  novel- 
ties I  greatly  admire.  Its  buds  are  as  shapely  as 
those  of  Cecile  Brunner,  but  the  colour  reminds 
one   of   that   of   Mme.   Edouard  Herriot.     I  look 


forward   to   this  variety  as  giving  us  a  shade  of 
colour  that  will   be  most  valuable. 

Perle  Orleanaise. — Huge  clusters  of  bright 
salmon  rose.  This  variety  is  little  known,  but  it 
is  really  excellent. 

Triomphe  d'Orleanaise. — Brilliant  scarlet,  highly 
decorative,  and  with  Merveille  des  Rouges  we  have 
two  of  the  most  showy  reds  in  the  whole  collection. 

Eblonissante  is  a  novelty  of  last  year.  Its 
exquisitely  formed  flowers  are  as  brilliant  as  the 
China  Rose  Cramoisie  Sup^rieure,  and  I  believe 
it  will  take  a  foremost  place  among  the  brilliant- 
coloured  varieties. 

We  still  are  waiting  for  a  real  good  yellow  with 
big  clusters  like  Orleans.  Perhaps  that  will  be 
forthcoming  some  day,  and  I  hope  I  may  be  the 
lucky  raiser.  It  was  suggested  to  me  recently 
that  one  could  use  Christine  to  fill  the  gap.  It  is 
a  new  Rose  of  the  Pernetiana  group,  very 
free  blooming  and  a  lovely  deep  golden  colotu:. 

George  Elger  is  a  good  yellow,  but  not  par- 
ticularly showy  on  the  plant. 

Maman   Turbat  is  a  delightful   soft    pink   that 


Louise  Walter  or  Baby  Tausendschon   is  of 

the  same  phasing  pink  colour  that  we  like 
so  much  in  the  climbing  Rose  Tausendschon, 
of  which  it  is  a  seedling ;  hence  its  second  name. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  for  bedding  purposes,  as  it 
carries  such  large  trusses  of  bloom. 

Merveille  des  Rouges  is,  to  my  mind,  the  most 
effective  of  all  the  reds  from  the  colour  point  oi 
view,  being  of  a  bright  transparent  crimson  with 
white  centre.  The  foliage  is  also  very  showy, 
and  altogether  this  Rose  is  a  very  useful  bedder. 

Mieze  is  somewhat  taller  in  growth  than  the 
majority  of  Polyanthas,  and  would,  therefore, 
be  an  ideal  Rose  for  a  low  hedge.  Its 
colour  is  of  a  pleasing  ochre  yellow,  tipped  with 
lake,  and  the  flowers  are  very  neat  in  shape. 

Susie  is  very  distinct  and  effective,  the 
flowers  being  of  perfect  rosette  shape,  very 
slow  in  opening,  but  of  rare  beauty  when 
expanded.  The  colour  is  salmon  pink  splashed 
with  red,  and  very  large  trusses  are  produced. 

Rodhatte  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  hybrids 
of     recent     years,    being    halfway     between    the 
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is  indispensable,  and  it  produces  huge  clusters 
of  rather  large  flowers. 

Little  Meg  yields  most  charming  buds  of  snowy 
white,  every  flower  perfect  in  the  bud  stage.  It 
would  make  an  excellent  sort  for  florists'  work. 

Tiny  Tim  is  also  very  beautiful.  It  is  a  coppery 
pink,  of  similar  habit  to  Perle  d'Or. 

Jeanny  Soupert  is  a  favourite  of  nune.  The 
flowers  are  flesh  white  and  borne  in  large  clusters. 

Orieans  Rose,  Jessie,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Cutbush  and 
Peri e  d'Or  are  well  known;  so  also  is  Katharine 
Zeimet,  still  one  of  the  best  whites.  The  following 
are  not  so  popular,  but  deserve  a  place  in  any 
collecti'tn ; 

Eileen  Low  is  a  very  pretty  Polyantha,  the 
flowers  being  of  a  pleasing  China  Rose  colour, 
with  light  touches  of  cream. 

Jeanne  d'Arc  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  the 
whites  to  date,  bearing  perfectly  formed  little 
flowers  of  pure  white.  It  is  very  free  and 
one  of  the  most  perpetual. 


Hybrid  Tea  and  Polyantha  sections.  The  flowers 
are  fairly  large  and  strongly  scented.  The  name, 
which,  literally  translated,  means  Red  Riding 
Hood,  is  most  appropriate,  as  the  flowers  are 
bright  cherry  red. 

Tiptop  might  almost  be  called  Baby  Juliet, 
as  the  prettily  shaped  little  flowers  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  that  well  known  variety, 
the  petals  being  yellow  on  the  reverse  and 
rose  on  the  inverse.  This  variety  deserves  more 
popularity  than  it  has  at  present  received. 

Frau  Cecilie  Walter,  deep  yellow  in  the  bud  and 
opening  to  creamy  white. 

Kleiner  Alfred,  perhaps  the  most  quaint  and 
dainty  of  the  whole  section,  being  orange  gold 
edged  with  ochre  red. 

Petit  Constant,  a  lovely  flower  of  perfect  form 
and  deep  orange  colouring. 

White  Cecile    Brunner. — The  flowers  of  this 

are  very  seldom  white,  but  usually  cream,  though 
all  are  perfectly  formed.  Danecroft. 
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MISERIES  of  the    COTTAGE  GARDEN 


By 


SOMERS.  " 


1HAVE  heard  with  these  ears  a  possessor 
of  broad  acres  sigh  to  be  rid  of  his  encum- 
brance, and  to  be  owner  of  a  plot  of  land 
"  no  larger  than  his  handkerchief,"  as  he 
put  it.  Little  do  those  who  speak  thus 
lightly  understand  the  miseries  of  a  cottage 
garden.  A  cottage  and  its  garden  they  conceive 
to  be  all  curds  and  cream,  whitewash  and  Roses, 
.Arcadian  innocence,  simplicity,  contentment  and 
peace.  Again  I  say,  little  do  they  know  the 
passions,  the  disappointments,  the  carking  cares, 
the  frustrations,  above  all,  the  envy  with  which 
the  cottage  gardener  has  daily  and  hourly,  yes. 
even  nightly,  to  fight  as  for  dear  life — as  for  some- 
thing indeed  dearer  than  Ufe.  for  his  dear  soul. 
To  put  the  matter  shortly  and  perhaps  a  little 
brutally,  the  cottage  garden  is  a  hotbed  of  un- 
gratified  aspirations.  Every  man  who  is  a  man 
naturallv  desires  to  be  in  the  mode,   to  swim  if 


Orchids — possibly  even,  if  he  has  luck  in  the 
labour  market,  Belial  and  Beelzebub  to  stoke 
his  hothouse  fires.  Assuredly  Becky  was  right ;  it  is 
ridiculously  easy  to  be  virtuous  on  five  thousand  a 
year.  ,'  ■ 

I  have  shown  you  one  picture.  Now  regard 
another — look  on  the  picture  of  the  "  quarter- 
acre  man."  who  has  to  do  all  his  work  with  his 
own  ten  "  pickers  and  stealers,"  assisted  at  most 
by  the  half-developed  digits  of  a  boy.  Do  you 
suppose  the  "  quarter-acre  man  "  has  no  senses, 
no  affections,  no  passions  of  his  own,  that  if  you 
prick  him  he  won't  bleed,  that  he  has  no  ambitions 
and  aspirations,  no  hankerings  after  sto\-cs, 
forcing-houses,  pergolas  and  things  of  that  sort. 
But  where  are  his  vineries  and  orchard-house, 
his  roseries,  rockeries,  ferneries,  alpineries  and 
shrubberies,  his  water  gardens  and  wall  gardens 
his  sunk   gardens,   raised  gardens.  Dutch   gardens 


"As  lor  a  wild  garden,  there  are  several  parts  oi  the  cottage  garden    which  may  be  described  as 
mild  without  any  flagrant  breach  of  accuracy.'^ — Somers. 


he  can  with  the  stream  of  fashion,  rightly  deeming 
it  an  ungracious  and  a  priggish  thing  to  set  himself 
apart  from  his  neighbours — to  create  a  special 
manner  of  life  for  himself,  as  if  he  were  something 
different  from  the  common  clay.  What  should 
you  think,  for  instance,  of  a  wether  who  refused 
to  foUow  through  the  gap  after  the  bell-wether 
and  the  other  wethers  of  the  flock,  alleging,  for- 
sooth, that  the  hither  side  of  the  hedge  was  good 
enough  for  him,  that  it  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  sunny  side,  and  that  its  pastures  were  greener 
and  Its  waters  sweeter  than  any  the  bell-wether 
could  lead  him  to  ?  I  don't  know  what  you 
would  call  such  a  sheep,  but  for  my  part  I  should 
call  him  an  unwetherly  prig.  There  you  have, 
as  in  a  nutshell,  the  whole  rationale  of  cottage 
garden  misery,  spiritual  and  material.  The 
cottage  gardener  must  forego  that  exhilarating 
sense  of  swimming  down  the  current  in  the  company 
of  the  brass  pipkins — must  be  content  to  stagnate 
in  a  backwater  of  his  own,  and  pretend  that  he 
likes  it.  Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  look  at 
the'  Squire,  who  has  Paul  at  the  dibble  and  .\pollos 
at  the  watering-can.  Bartholomew  to  thin  his 
Grapes   and   a  son   of   Zebedee   to   attend   to   his 


Italian  gardens,  natural  gsirdens,  formal  gardens, 
wild  gardens,  bog  gardens,  moraine  gardens  ? 
Some  of  these  appurtenances  of  a  well  appointed 
demesne  exist  in  the  cottage  garden  only  as  baulked 
ambitions.  For  others,  it  is  true,  there  are 
substitutes  which,  like  the  marchioness's  Orange 
peel  and  water,  are  "  quite  nice  if  you  make 
believe  very  much."  Since  it  has  a  few  Roses, 
the  cottage  garden  may  be  said  to  possess  a  rosery, 
though  it  is  not  clearly  distinguishable  perhaps  from 
the  cabbagery.  Slabs  of  sandstone  line  the  walks 
on  either  side,  and  these,  thick  planted  with 
mossy  and  with  frosted  Saxifrages,  represent  the 
rockery.  A  tuft  of  vernal  Gentian  by  a  mossy 
stone  is  the  alpinery.  One  part  of  the  garden  is 
several  feet  lower  than  the  other,  so  that  the 
relative  terms  "  sunk  garden "  and  "  raised 
garden "  are  strictly  in  order.  The  Sedums  on 
the  top  of  the  ha-ha  are  the  wall  garden,  and  a 
tub  of  Aponogeton  under  the  pump  in  the  well- 
house  is  the  water  garden.  A  square  yard  of 
Watercress  on  a  moist  border  is  the  bog  garden. 
.\s  for  a  wild  garden,  there  are  several  parts  of 
the  cottage  garden  which  may  be  described  as 
wild    without    anv   flagrant    breach    of   accuracy. 


.■VU  depends  on  the  greater  or  less  power  of  make- 
believe. 

When  I  grumble  in  this  way  to  the  Squire,  as 
I  sometimes  do,  he  teUs  me  that  I  am  not  sufiiciently 
aware  of  my  own  happy  case  ;  that  if  I  have  not 
Paul  to  plant  for  me  or  .\pollos  to  water,  neither 
have  I  to  put  up  with  their  tantrums  or  to  pay 
them  at  the  week's  end  ;  that  Belial  and  Beelzebub, 
though  undeniably  efficient  as  stokers,  leave 
much  to  be  desired  in  other  respects  ;  that  if  I 
do  not  possess  all  those  horticultural  collectivities 
and  varieties  of  garden  I  had  enumerated,  I  can 
go  and  enjoy  the  gardens  of  those  who  do  possess 
them,  or,  better  still,  betake  me  to  Nature's 
gardens  where,  he  assures  me,  1  can  find  a  more 
simple  and  not  less  wholesome  form  of  enjoy- 
ment. "  In  fact,  my  dear  Somers,  "  the  Squire 
will  say,  warming,  as  he  proceeds,  to  the  fervour 
of  a  minor  prophet,  "  the  fact  is  that  you  don't 
know'  when  you  are  well  off.  \'ou  lead  a  remark- 
ably happy  life,  if  you  only  knew  it ;  working 
in  vour  own  borders  when  you  choose,  and  as- 
much  or  as  little  as  you  choose  ;  rooting  out  this 
and  planting  that,  as  you  choose ;  cutting  this 
flower  and  declaring  that  inviolate,  as  you  choose  ; 
leaving  off  work  and  taking  it  up  again,  as  you 
choose ;  eating  and  drinking  with  an  appetite 
which  you  choose  to  think  you  have  earned ;  and. 
at  the  end  of  the  day,  retiring  to  your  comfortable 
chair  and  your  shppers — to  a  clear  fire,  a  clean 
hearth,  and  a  rubber  of  auction  bridge  with  that 
leonine  and  estimable  gentlewoman.  Mrs.  Battle, 
who  loves  to  cut  against  you  and  to  watch  that 
vou  play  according  to  Cocker.  Last  of  all,  in 
that  sweet,  short  hour  which  precedes  the  bedroom, 
candlestick,  comes  the  drop-curtain  act  of  your 
diurnal  drama — the  crisp  crackle  of  the  cream 
cracker,  the  bland  aroma  of  the  mulled  claret, 
the  pervading  fragrance  of  your  old  briar-root 
as  the  fumes  circle  ceilingward  in  purple  spirals, 
the  heart-to-heart  communion  with  the  genial 
sodality  of  The  Garden,  with  whom  you  may 
agree,  from  whom  you  may  differ,  just  as  you  dam 
choose  "  (that  was  what  he  said,  "  just  as  you 
darn  choose" — his  very  words).  "I  declare 
when  1  look  at  your  pretty  garden,  with  everything 
in  it  in  the  way  of  fruit,  flower  or  vegetable 
that  a  sane  and  moderate  heart  can  desire^ 
enough,  too,  not  merely  for  yom'  own  household. 
but  to  share  with  half  the  village  besides — the  little 
garden  which  exercises  you,  amuses  you.  feeds  you, 
physics  you — I  declare  when  I  see  you  possessed 
of  all  this,  and  that  without  the  harassments 
incidental  to  Pauls  and  Bartholomews.  Belials  and 
Beelzebubs,  I  feel  as  if  I  could  weep  my  eyesight 
away  for  very  envy  !  " 

"  Well,"  I  reply,  not  altogether  unimpressed. 
I  do  confess.  "  and  pray  what  is  to  prevent  your 
enjoying  your  pleasure  in  your  own  way  in  your 
own  garden,  which  is  so  much  larger  and  finer 
than  mine  ?  You  can  go  pottering  about  in  your 
own  borders,  can't  you  ?     You  can  plant  as  you 

like,  transplant  as  you  like,  and  you  can  cut " 

But  just  at  this  moment  of  time  I  happened  to 
catch  sight  of  the  Squire's  face,  and  what  I  saw 
there  made  me  break  ofl  short,  with  what  an  old 
professor  of  my  acquaintance  calls  "  an  awkward 
aposiopesis."  The  truth  is,  I  have  been  told, 
that  the  Squire  has  not  exactly  that  happy  latitude 
in  his  own  borders  which  I  assumed  him  to  have  ; 
that  when  he  attempts,  as  he  sometimes  does, 
to  put  his  trowel  in  the  soil  with  a  view  to  planting 
this  or  transplanting  that,  he  is  immediately 
brought  to  a  pause,  petrified  by  the  lledusa  visage 
of  Dimcan  McNab,  his  chief  of  staff,  who  glowers 
at  him  with  such  fixed  intensity  as  to  make  the 
poor  Squire  painfully  conscious  of  poaching  on 
Duncan's  preser\'es ;  whereupon  what  can  the 
unfortunate  man  do  but  drop  his  trowel  as  un- 
obtrusively as  possible  and  retire,  %vith  diminished 
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vitality,  to  what  he  calls  his  "  study  ?  "  I  got  to 
know  this,  not  from  tho  Sqnii'c  himself,  but  from 
the  lady  whom  Duncan  rails  the  Mistress,  who 
also  informs  me  that  she.  in  theory  the  mistress 
of  all  she  surveys,  cannot  cut  a  Rose  or  an  Orchid 
without  first  conciliating  Duncan,  who,  by  the 
way.  is  not  always  easily  conciliated.  If  the 
Mistress  desires  to  give  an  Apricot  or  Peach 
to  some  little  visitor  whose  mouth  is  watering 
at  sight  of  the  innumerable  clusters  of  juicy 
fruit  hanging  superfluous  on  the  garden  walls, 
do  you  suppose  she  may  ?  Well,  I  don' t  say 
that  she  may  not.  provided  she  first  secures 
Duncan's  approval.  It  is  not,  mind  you,  that 
Duncan  is  not  a  good  servant  (if  that  word  is  not 
obsolete) — he  is  ;  or  that  he  does  not  manage 
the  Squire's  gardens  with  exceptional  industry 
and  .^kill — he  does  ;  or  that  he  is  not  an  honest 
and  jealous  custodian  of  his  employer's 
fruit,  even  to  the  last  Pippin — he  is, 
most  honest,  most  jealous  ;  or  that  he 
does  not  send  ample  supplies  of  tho 
finest  fruits  and  flowers  up  to  the  house 
— he  docs.  If  the  Mistress  has  young 
people  at  the  house  and  wishes  to  give 
them  fruit,  she  has  only  to  send  a 
message  to  Duncan,  and  in  ten  minutes 
she  will  have  a  heaped  up  and  tempt- 
ingly arranged  basket  of  luscious  Grapes, 
Peaches,  Apricots,  whatever  is  in  season, 
whatever  is  most  desirable  in  the  hot- 
houses or  on  the  garden  walls.  .\s  for 
flowers,  it  is  a  fact  notorious  through- 
out the  county  that  the  Mistress 
never  appears  at  dinner,  ball  or  fete 
that  she  is  not  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes 
for  the  lovely   blossoms    she    carries  in  » 

her  hand,  her  hair,  her  corsage.  No, 
the  supply  of  fruit  and  flowers  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired  in  point  either  of 
quality  or  of  quantity — only  they  must 
all  pass  through  one  channel,  and  that 
channel  is  Duncan.  Why  then,  you 
say,  what  have  his  employers  to  com- 
plain of  ?  Well,  you  see.  it  is  this 
way.  The  Squire  is  a  son  of  Adam, 
and  inherits  from  his  remote  ancestor 
a  love  of  pottering  in  his  garden — not 
doing  much  in  it,  you  understand,  only 
messing  about  a  little,  and  soiling  his 
lingers  just  enough  to  make  it  neces- 
sary to  wash  them  afterwards  (and 
Adam  did  no  more  than  this,  for  what 
was  there  to  do  in  Paradise,  where  no 
weeds  grew,  and  no  manure  was 
wanted?).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Mistress,  though  she  can  have  for  the 
asking  all  the  fruit  she  desires,  is 
nevertheless  a  daughter  of  Eve,  and, 
like  her  great  ancestress,  loves  to  pluck 
the  fruit  from  the  tree  for  herself,  with 
her  own  hands.  What  would  you 
have  ?  These  are  inherited  tendencies. 
Do  I  not  myself  often  and  often  feel  the 
Old  Adam  effervescing  in  my  veins  ?  But 
Duncan  will  not  have  it.  Duncan  brooks  no 
ancestral  longings.  Such  is  the  rock  on  which 
the  happiness  of  this  Eden  experiences,  I  will 
not  say  shipwreck — that  were  to  overstate  the 
fact — but  rebellious  surgings. 

"  And  why  not  sack  the  fellow  ?  "  asks  Bouncer, 
the  Squire  of  Combe  Barnaby.  honest,  hearty, 
bluff  Jack  Bouncer,  who  prides  himself  on  the 
short  and  expeditious  way  he  has  with  those  who 
displease  him  ? 

"  Sack  him,  Bouncer  ?  Sack  Duncan  McNab  ? 
It's  all  very  well  to  say  '  sack  him,'  but  Duncan 
is  the  best  f^ardener  in  the  county,  bar  none.  And 
let  me  tell  you.  Jack,  if  Duncan  were  sacked  on 
Saturday  night,  you  yourself  would  snap  him  up 


before  iMonday  morning  ■ —  in  the  churchyard 
probably,  after  morning  service.  \'es,  and  before 
three  months  were  over.  Squire  Bouncer,  you 
would  be  his  abject  slave,  afraid  to  call  the  hand- 
some nose  on  that  jolly  face  of  yours  your  own. 
I  know  the  power  of  a  strong  will,  and  I  know 
Duncan.     Duncan  is  a  friend  of  mine." 

"  It's  very  hard,  you  know,  Mr.  Somers." 
the  Mistress  once  confided  to  me,  almost  in 
tears,  poor  lady  ;  "  it's  very  hard  that  I  cannot 
do  what  I  please  in  my  own  garden,  whereas  >'ou 
now,  you  could  cut  every  flower  and  pluck  every 
Fig  in  your  garden  if  you  wanted  to,  and  no  one 
dare  say  a  word.  I  don't  suppose,  when  you  want 
a  Ribston  or  a  Jargonelle,  that  Christopher  inter- 
feres to  say  you  mustn't." 

"  No.''  I  agreed.  "  It  is  certainly  as  you  say. 
When  it  is  a  question  of  Jargonelles,  Christopher's 


doubt  whether  the  advantage  is  so  entirely  on 
the  side  of  the  broad  acres  as  I  supposed.  Certaiidy 
if  you  oflercd  me  the  New  Eorest  in  fee  simple, 
with  the  Sussex  Downs  thrown  in,  but  handicapped 
in  the  title-deed  with  Duncan's  glassy  eye,  I 
should  refuse  it  point  blai;k  "Thanks,  no,"  I 
should  say,  "  keep  your  broad  acres  and  leave  mc 
my  Cabbage  patch.  A  dinner  of  herbs  for  nic. 
and  freedom  from  all  despotism  save  my 
'iwn  !  " 


BERBERIS     PRATTII 

This  Barbtrry  is  evidently  a  fairly  commun  a[id 
rather  variable  plant  in  China.     Berberis  Gtraldii 
No.  1,320  of  the  Wilson-Vcitch  Expedition,  is  now 
refen-ed  to  this  species,  as  also  are  some,  if  not  a)), 
I  he  plants  raised  from  Mr.  Wilson's  seeds,  and  at  first 
named     B.     brevipaniculata.        A    de- 
ciduous species,  B.  Prattii  grows   4  feet 
lo  5  feet  or  more  in   height.      It   has  a 
distinct  light,   open   and   elegant    habit 
producing    along  the  branches  in   June 
short  panicles  of  small  yellow   blooms. 
In     autumn     these    are     followed     by 
salmon    red    or    terra-cotta    red  fruits. 
Borne  freely  towards  the   ends    of    ihr 
shoots,  both   flowers   and  fruits  or   this 
species    are    more    showy    than  many 
of    the    Barberries.      A     near    ally    is 
B.  Polyantha,   but   this  has  larger  and 
much   looser   panicles  of  fruit,  "making 
also  a  bigger  bush. 
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THE     NEW     BERBERIS     PR.J 
salmon  red  in   colour. 


heart  and  mine  beat  in  unison.  Indeed.  I  may 
say  that,  in  the  matter  of  gathering  fruit  of  any 
kind,  I  receive  from  Christopher  all  the  encourage- 
ment I  could  desire." 

"  But  what  would  you  do,"  she  asked.  "  if  yon 
had  Duncan  instead  of  Christopher  ?  " 

"  Do  ?  "  said  I,  "  Put  a  pruning-knife  under 
his  fifth  rib  and  cry  Sic  semper  tyrannw,  !  " 

"  Would  you  now  ?  "  said  she.  bending  upon 
me  two  dove  eyes,  not  unclouded  with  reproach. 
"  Would  you  really  ?  But.  you  know,  I  couldn't 
hurt  dear  Duncan." 

And,  with  that,  this  sweetest  of  women  pro- 
ceeded on  her  way,  thinking. 

These  and  other  conversations  of  a  like  tenor 
which  I  have  had  at  various  times  with  the  Squire 
and  his  gentle  wife  lead  me  sometimes  almost  to 


FOR    .SOUTHERN    GARDENS. 
The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Broaa  Beans.— .\  substantial  sowing 
of  Long  P.jd  or  Green  Windsor  Beans 
may  now  be  made,  either  in  single 
rows  18  inches  apart  or  double  lines 
with  a  .-5  foot  space  between.  The 
seeds  should  be  2  inches  apart.  Where 
seeds  were  sown  in  autumn,  the  soil 
may  be  hoed  whenever  it  is  dry  enough 
for  such  work. 

Carrots  in  Frames.— I  have  founo 
this  a  very  profitable  and  useful  crop. 
Select  a  shorthorn  varietv  and  sow 
broadcast.  If  the  soil  is  drv  give  a 
thorough  watering  and  close  the  lights 
until  germination  takes  place.  A  few 
lines  may  also  be  sown  on  a  warm 
border  outside. 

Shallots. — Where   these  are  appreci- 
ated,  the  bulbs    may    now    be    plantcil 
about  a  foot  apart. 
'■  Lettuce.— Seed  may  now  be  sown  in 

boxes  and  placed    in  'a    little    warmth. 
Harden    off    gradually,    and    transplaiii 
HI  a  cold  frame.       Golden  Ball'  and  Tom  Thumb 
are  suitable  varieties. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Gloxinias. — These  are  useful  decorative  subjects 
for  the  warm  greenhouse,  and  to  prolong  the 
flowering  period  a  few  bulbs  may  now  be  started 
into  growth.  The  tubers  should  be  shaken  out 
of  the  old  soil,  and  then  laid  in  boxes  containing 
a  small  quantity  of  light,  peaty  soil,  which  ought 
not  to  cover  the  bulbs  entirely.  Place  the  boxes 
in  a  temperature  of  60°  Fahr.,  and  spray  them 
over  occasionall}'  just  to  keep  the  svuface  damp. 
WTien  growth  advances,  they  can  be  potted  in 
loam  and  leaf-soil  in  equal  parts,  to  wdiich  is 
added  sufficient  sand  to  render  the  whole  porous. 
Make  the  soil  moderately  firm,  and  grow  the 
plants  near  the  roof  elass.  If  seed  is  sown  now, 
the  resultant  plants  will  bloom  in  August.  The 
seed  is  very  fine  and  needs  little  or  no  covering 
except  a  oiece  of  glass  placed  over  the  pan  or  pot. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

Dahlias. — Where  it  is  desired  to  increase  any 
particular  variety,  the  tubers  should  be  potted 
up  and  placed  in  a  warm  house.  When  shoots 
a  few  inches  in  length  are  available  they  can  be 
removed  and  made  into  cuttings.  They  form 
roots  readilv  in  a  close  propagating  frame.  When 
rooted,  gradually  expose  them  to  more  hardy 
conditions.  A  tolerably  good  selection  may  be 
obtamed  from  a  packet  of  seed.  If  sown  in 
February  or  even  March  the  majority  will  flower 
next  autumn,  when  a  selection  of  the  best  arc 
marked  for  storing. 

Sweet  Peas. — A  sowing  of  Sweet  Peas  should 
be  made  in  small  pots,  placing  four  seeds  in  each 
receptacle.  When  germination  has  taken  place, 
a  c  lid  frame  will  suit  them,  where  the  growth  will 
be  slow,  but  the  plants  will  be  sturdy  and  short 
jointed. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Melons. — Where  Melons  are  required  early 
in  the  season,  seeds  must  be  sown  during  the 
next  week  or  two.  Place  one  seed  in  a  small 
pot,  and  no  water  will-be  needed  until  germination 
has  taken  place.  In  the  meantime  prepare  a 
quantity  of  leaves  and  stable  manure  for  a  hotbed. 
When  in  nosition,  arrange  mounds  of  turfy  loam, 
and   plant    out    the   Melons   before   they   become 
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■starved,   for    they   never    really   recover   from    a 
.check  of  this  nature. 

Cherries. — If  an  early  supply  of  Cherries  is 
■needed  a  few  pot  trees  may  be  placed  in  the 
orchard-house,  or  any  structure  where  the  night 
temperature  does  not  exceed  about  40"  I'ahr. 
with  a  rise  of  10°  or  so  during  the  day.  All  fruit 
trees  resent  hard  forcing,  and  until  the  flowering 
stage  is  reached  a  somewhat  low  temperature 
should  be  the  rule.  As  growth  advances  the 
temperature  can  be  increased  gradually ;  keep 
the  roots  well  supplied  with  water  and  spray 
the  trees  overhead  whenever  the  weather  is  bright. 
This  practice  must  be  discontinued  during  the 
jiowering  period. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 
Figs. — Where    it    is    intended    to    plant    young 
trees   the   position  should   be   prepared  now   and 
the  trees  planted  in  March.     A  warm  sunny  spot 
on  a  south  wall  should  be  chosen,  and  if  the  soil 
is   of   the   ordinary   kitchen   garden   type   it    will 
only   require    an    addition   of    old   mortar  rubble 
and  wood-ashes.     If  of  a  clayey  nature,  some  of 
it  must  be  removed  and  replaced  with  light  loam. 
T.  W.  Briscoe. 
(Gardener  to  W.    R.  Lysaght,  Esq) 
Casileford,  Chepstow. 


FOR    NORTHERN    GARDENS. 
The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Earliest  Peas. — Although  it  is  not  at  all  certain 
that  Peas  raised  early  in  pots  or  boxes,  and 
planted  out  later,  are  worth  the  trouble,  still 
the  gaining  of  a  few  days  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season  is  often  considered  important.  In  such 
cases  a  start  should  now  be  made.  Sow  the 
seeds  rather  thinly  in  good  turfy  compost,  and 
set  in  only  a  very  moderate  warmth,  for  to  really 
force  this  crop  is  certain  to  lead  to  trouble.  As 
soon  as  the  stems  are  2  inches  high  get  them  up 
as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  and  if  the  weather 
be  at  all  mild,  remove  to  a  cold  frame  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

Broad  Beans.— For  a  very  early  crop  a  few- 
boxes  of  these  may  also  be  raised,  giving  treatment 
similar  to  that  advised  for  Peas.  A  small  sowing 
should  also  be  made  on  a  sunny  border  outdoors 
as  soon  as  the  soil  can  be  got  in  a  fairly  dry  state. 

Kidney  Beans.— This  is  one  of  the  vegetables, 
when  forced,  that  is  always  appreciated,  so  where 
there  is  suitable  accommodation  a  start  should 
now  be  made.  I  have  seen  splendid  results 
had  with  the  minimum  of  trouble  by  simply 
using  old  Chrysanthemum  pots.  The  modus 
operandi  is  to  pull  out  the  Chrysanthemum  plant 
without  unduly  disturbing  the  soil,  and  then, 
with  a  handfork,  loosen  3  inches  of  the  top  soil, 
plant  five  to  seven  seeds  in  an  8-inch  pot,  and 
afterwards  treat  in  the  usual  way.  A  fair  warmth 
may  be  given,  but,  as  is  well  known,  a  strong 
dry  heat  will  soon  cause  the  plants  to  be  devoured 
by  thrip  and  red  spider. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Rases. — In  mild  weather  it  will  be  advisable 
to  make  good  any  blanks  in  the  beds,  and  to 
plant  new  beds  where  this  is  necessary.  If  not 
vet  done,  climbers  on  walls,  arches,  and  pillars 
should  be  taken  in  hand  and  pruned  and  tied. 

Rock  Plants. — Where  any  gaps  exist  the  present 
is  a  good  time  for  making  these  good.  If  good 
clumps  are  put  in  now  they  will  bloom  all  right 
the  first  season.  The  top-dressing  of  the  older 
plants  can  also  now  be  carried  out.  The  surface 
should  be  very  lightly  stirred  with  a  handfork 
before  the  new  material  is  added. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Seed-sowing. — Quite  a  number  of  seeds  may 
now  be  sown,  many  kinds  requiring  a  long  season 
of  growth  before  being  fit  to  plant  out. 

Hollyhocks. — To  ensure  these  fine  subjects 
blooming  well  the  first  year,  seeds  should  be  sown 
now  in  a  brisk  heat  and  the  resulting  plants  grown 
on  steadily  till  April,  when  removal  to  a  cold 
frame  is  desirable ;  the  plants  to  be  then 
gradually  hardened  off  and  planted  out  by  the 
middle  of  May. 

Lobelia. — Where  large  numbers  of  plants  are 
required,  and  where  exact  uniformity  of  height 
and  colour  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  the  quickest 
and  cheapest  method  is  to  sow  seeds  now.  If  a 
really  good  strain  is  secured,  the  diversity  of 
olour,  at  least,  will  not  be  great.  SoWjjVcry 
thinly  in  pans  or  boxes  of  lii'iht  soil,  and  set  in  a 
fairly  brisk  heal.  W^atering  must  be  done  very 
carefully,  or  damping  off  is  almost  certain. 

Alpines  from  Seed. — To  secure  really  fine 
plants  the  first  year  it  is  desirable  to  make  an 
early  start,  and  I  find  that  to  do  so  early  in 
February  is  usually  successful.  There  is  usually 
more  time  available  now  than  at  a  later  date, 
when  so  many  other  half-hardy  and  tender  subjects 
require  attention.  As  there  is  no  uniformity  in 
the  time  the  various  species  take  to  germinate,  it  is 
desirable  to  place  each  kind  in  a  separate  receptacle. 
If  room  can  be  spared  in  a  mildly-heated  house 
or  pit,  germination  will  be  all  the  earlier;  but, 
of  course,  a  cold  frame  will  do  if  nothing  better 
offers. 

Chrysanthemums. — Continue  to  pot  off  the 
rooted  cuttings  as  they  become  ready,  and  insert 
more  cuttings  where  the  stock  is  still  short. 
Greenfly  is  verv  troublesome  at  this  stage,  and 
an  occasional  vaporising  should  be.  given  to  ensure 
this  pest  being  kept  under. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Tomatoes. — Make  a  further  sowing  of  these. 
With  the  longer  day  and  the  increase  in  sun  heat 
this  batch  is  frequently  but  little  behind  the 
Christmas  sowing.  Prick  off  carefully  earlier 
sowings  as  the  little  plants  get  large  enough. 
Very  careful  watering  is  necessary  as  the  plants 
are  easily  hurt  at  this  stage.         C.  Bi..\ir. 

(Gardener  to  Seton  M.  Thomson,  Esq.) 

Preston  House,  Linlithgott'. 


A   SECOND   TRIAL    OF 
TOMATOES 

IN    THE    NORTH    OF    SCOTLANT:). 

THE  thoughts  of  all  those  who  wish  to 
take  time  by  the  forelock  will  n'w  be 
concentrated  on  sowing  the  seeds  of  such 
plants  as  will  provide  an  early  supply 
of  vegetables.  Among  the  number  the 
Tomato  is  in  the  front  rank,  but  with  this,  as  with 
all  seeds,  it  is  important  to  obtain  the  finest  strains 
from  growers  of  repute. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  gardeners  are  sufficiently 
grateful  to  the  members  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  for  their  painstaking  and  thorough 
trials  of  flowers,  fruit  and  vegetables  which  are 
conducted  at  Wisley.  Whenever  the  results 
of  a  trial  are  announced  in  the  pages  of  The 
G-^RDEN  I  make  a  careful  note  of  them,  and  have 
found  this  to  be  an  immense  advantage. 


TOMATO     KOXDINE     RED     ECLIPSED     ALL 
OTHERS    IN    1919- 

In  1916  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Tomato  to  be 
tried  by  a  jury  expert  in  the  art  and  craft  of 
gardening.  The  following  was  their  verdict  upon 
the  ri6  varieties  sent  in:  First-class  certificate 
to  Golden  Sunrise.  Awards  of  merit  to  Kondine 
Red,  Merrivale,  Ailsa  Craig,  Water  Baby,  Golden 
Nugget  and  Winter  Coral.  Two  years  ago  I 
grew  the  first  four,  receiving  an  award  of  merit, 
and  described  the  result  of  the  trial  in  The  Garden. 
Last  season  I  grew  the  same  kinds.  In  1918 
Merrivale  produced  the  heaviest  crop.  It  was 
totally  eclipsed  in  rgig  by  Kondine  Red.  Planted 
in  beds  on  March  25  in  a  compost  of  loam,  decayed 
manure,  lime  and  a  liberal  amount  of  charcoal, 
the  leather-like  foliage,  which  is  by  no  means 
abundant,  was  as  free  from  disease  when  the 
plants  were  lifted  as  it  was  when  they  were  first 
put  in.  The  quality  of  the  large  fruit  is  excellent. 
The  trusses  are  compact,  and  several  bore  5lb. 
of  perfectly  formed  fruit.  Mr.  Holmes,  the  raiser, 
has  grown  trusses   which   weighed  well  over  61b. 
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The  plants  cropped  so  he?.vily  that  they  requued 
feeding  frequently.  This  was  done  by  watering 
with  a  well  diluted  mixture  of  cow  manure  and 
soot.  The  surface  of  the  soil  was  top-dressed 
with  manure  and  Ichthamic  guano.  Cuttings, 
which  rooted  very  easily,  were  inserted  the  first 
week  in  May.  After  being  potted  they  were 
transferred  to  Orange  boxes,  in  which  they  ripened 
:>lb.  or  ^Ib.  of  fruit.  The  first  trusses  were  only 
\i  inches  from  the  soil.  This  method  was  so  success- 
ful that  a  more  extended  trial  will  be  made  this 
year.  After  twenty-eight  years'  e.^perience  in 
Tomato  growing  in  the  North  of  Scotland  we  have 
found  Kondine  Red  the  heaviest  and  most  cor- 
sistent  cropper.  Ihirty-six  plants  produced  sorlb. 
of  fruit.  Everyone  should  include  it  in  their 
seed  order. 

Merrivale  is  an  exceptionally  dwarf  grower 
and  a  free  setter.  It  is  especially  suitable  for 
those   possessing   small   greenhouses.     Our   plants 


did  well  until  the  autumn,  when  they  entirely 
lost  tlieir  chlorophyll,  the  leave.>  turning  white 
or  yellow.     Many  of  the  fruits  ripened  imperfectly. 

The  ever-popular  Ailsa  Craig  bore  a  splendid 
crop  of  medium-sized  fruits.  It  is  an  ideal  market 
variety. 

Water  Baby  did  not  produce  the  phenomenal 
crop  of  the  previous  season.  There  were  many 
fasciated  blooms,  which,  if  allowed  to  grow, 
would  have  developed  into  badly  shaped  fruits. 
Whenever  seen  they  should  be  picked  off. 

The  climatic  conditions  in  the  far  North  were 
not  congenial  last  year.  The  spring  was  late, 
the  summer  dry,  and  there  was  a  great  lack  of 
sunshine.  The  autumn  was  cold  and  wet,  so  nmch 
so  that  the  corn  on  upland  farms  was  uncut  the 
middle  of  December.  We  often  wish  that  we  could 
borrow  some  of  the  beneficent  rays  of  the  sun 
from  our  more  fortunate  brothers  in  the  South. 

Aberlonr,  Banffshire.  J.    G.   WniiF. 


Economic   Winter    Management  of   Peach 

Trees 

By    HERBERT    \V.     MILES,     N.D.A.,     F.E.S. 


THE  treatment  of  Peach  trees  during 
the  dormant  period  is  equally  as  impor- 
tant as  that  when  active  growth  is 
taking  place,  and  on  it  depends  both 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  succeed- 
ing crop.  The  first  vital  point  is  the  thorough 
ripening  of  the  young  wood  bearing  the  buds  for 
flowering  the  next  season.  This  is  secured  in 
the  autumn  by  free  ventilation  and  copious  water- 
ings after  the  removal  of  the  crop.  The  free 
circulation  of  light  and  air  is  essential  in  building 
up  good  healthy  fruit-buds.  At  the  first  sign 
of  autumnal  yellowing  in  the  leaves  a  soft  broom 
should  be  taken  and  passed  over  the  trees,  brushing 
lightly  in  an  upward  and  forward  direction,  the 
■operator  standing  sideways.  This  operation 
removes  the  leaves  a  week  or  so  before  they  would 
normally  fall,  and  so  decreases  the  shade  cast 
■on  the  wood  by  the  foliage,  thus  allowing  the 
full  ripening  effect  of  the  sun's  rays  to  be  utilised. 
Presuming  that  proper  attention  has  been  paid 
to  disbudding  the  previous  spring,  little  remains  to 
be  done  in  the  way  of  pruning  except  the  judicious 
removal  of  superfluous  shoots.  One  has  found 
that,  perhaps,  the  best  method  of  inducing  longevity 
in  the  trees  is  to  carefully  lay  in  a  moderate  supply 
•of  "  long  shoots,"  evenly  distributed,  the  points 
of  which  have  been  taken  back  about  6  inches. 
These  will  later  produce  new  fruiting  branches, 
and  will  affect  the  root  development,  in  that  new 
fibres  will  be  thrust  out  from  the  roots  to  a  corre- 
sponding degree.  It  is  advisable  for  effect  to 
bear  in  mind  the  general  shape  of  the  tree  and 
endeavour  to  secure  a  good  '"  balance "  when 
training  and  tying  back  to  trellises. 

With  regard  to  trellis  training  in  lean-to  houses, 
an  excellent  and  economic  method  of  utilising  the 
space  available  is  to  erect  an  additional  trellis 
in  the  front  of  the  house,  the  normal  trellis,  of 
■course,  occupying  the  back  wall.  Uprights 
should  be  placed  at  each  end  of  the  house  to  the 
height  of  about  5  feet  and  a  strut  fixed  from  the 
top  of  each  upright  sloping  downwards  and  out- 
wards towards  the  front  of  the  house  (see  diagram). 
By  means  of  galvanised  threaded  eyelets  screwed 
in  at  required  distances  along  the  strut,  wires  are 
stretched  from  end  to  end  and  fastened,  extra 
«yeiets  being  screwed  into  the  rafters  at  even 
distances  along  the  house  to  give  additional 
support  fo  the  wires.     Such  a  trellis  was  erected 


at  a  very  low  cost  at  the  gardens  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Bledisloe  at  Lydney  Park,  Gloucester- 
shire, in  1902,  and  the  experience  of  eighteen 
years  shows  that  it  is  very  useful  to  work  on, 
and  is  in  every  way  most  satisfactory.  The 
trees  planted  in  1902   are   fan-trained,    the   main 
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SECTION     OF     PEACH     HOUSE    SHOWING    END 
VIEW    OF    FRONT    TRELLIS. 

branches  radiating  fronr  the  stocks  at  about  a  foot 
from  the  ground.  The  trees  are  very  healthy, 
and  are  still  bearing  excellent  crops. 

Experience  shows  also  that  the  trees  should  be 
trained  above  the  wires,  thus  avoiding  any  bruising 
or  chafing  at  the  wires.  The  growth,  pressing 
outwards,  lifts  the  branches  just  off  the  trellis- 
work.  When  training  is  followed  on  these  lines 
it  will  be  found  that  the  shade  cast  when  in  full 
leaf  reaches  only  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  this 
admitting  the  growing  of  dwarf-trained  trees 
on  the  wall  instead  of  4-foot  standards,  as  one 
frequently  sees  done. 

Having  pruned  and  tied  back  all  trees  previous 
to  commencement  of  growth,  a  spraying  with 
Abol  Insecticide,  according  to  the  directions 
supplied,  is  found  most  beneficial.     At  the  same 


time  all  new  stocks  from  the  nursery  should  be 
subjected  to  like  treatment  to  safeguard  against 
the  introduction  of  insect  or  fungoid  pests.  The 
annual  forking  of  the  borders  should  take  place 
in  January  after  pruning.  This  should  be  done 
lightly,  ■■  pricking"  over  to  a  depth  of  ij  inches, 
when  abundance  of  root  fibres  will  be  found  from 
all  healthy-growing  trees. 

One  finds  that  excellent  results  follow  the 
application  of  soot.  A  mixture  should  be  prepared 
of  old  soot  and  maiden  loam  (i.e.,  the  resultant 
soil  from  the  decay  of  turf  stacked  for  the  purpose). 
The  proportions  used  are  i  bushel  of  soot  to 
6  bushels  of  soil.  This  is  applied  at  the  rate  of 
I  bushel  of  the  mixture  to  3  square  yards  of  the 
border.  The  soot  imparts  some  principle  to  the 
leaves  which  renders  them  distasteful  to  such 
insects  as  red  spider  and  aphides,  while  the  fruit 
following  such  treatment  is  found  to  be  much 
more  highly  coloured,  their  value  being  enhanced 
accordingly. 

The  ne.xt  application  should  be  a  moderate 
mulching  of  half-spent  stable  manure  with  a  pre- 
dominance of  the  strawy  element ;  this  aids  in 
the  retention  of  soil  moisture  and  supplies  mild 
manurial  assistance  to  the  roots. 

The  borders  are  now  ready  to  receive  a  good 
watering  with  water  at  a  temperature  of  about 
70°.  This  will  promote  activity  in  the  roots. 
Syi'inging  with  water  the  same  temperature  as  the 
house  should  now  follow  daily  to  moisten  the 
bud  scales  and  facilitate  bursting  and  promote 
general  growth.  This  syringing  will  be  dis- 
continued at  the  first  appearance  of  the  flowers, 
when  the  winter  treatment  ceases.  Trees  treated 
as  above  seldom  suffer  from  bud  dropping. 


SCAB    IN    APPLES 

1  SHOULD  be  very  glad  if  some  of  your 
readers  will  give  me,  through  the  medium  of 
your  columns,  their  experiences  with  scab 
in  Apples.  Is  lime-sulphur  an  effective 
spray  fluid  against  its  ravages  ?  I  noted 
some  time  ago  that  the  Apple  Wellington,  so 
prone  to  scab,  might  now  be  safely  planted,  as 
this  wash  was  a  certain  preventative.  Can  any 
of  your  readers  say  if  this  is  so  ?  I  have  not 
tried  it,  owing  to  causes  over  which  I  had  no 
control  ;  but  hope  to  do  so  this  year — or  some 
other  sure  preventative,  if  such  is  to  be  had — 
as  the  Bramleys  here,  about  200  trees,  are  so 
badly  affected  that  unless  some  remedy  be  found 
they  may  as  well  be  uprooted  and  made  into 
firewood.  Bramleys  were  immune  from  scab 
in  this  district  until  about  191  r  ;  since  then  it 
has  become  widespread.  Last  year  in  the  orchards 
under  my  control  there  was  not  a  single  tree 
that  was  free  from  it.  The  Apples  were  very 
small,  badly  spotted,  and  many  of  them  split — 
fit  for  nothing  except  boiling,  and  scarcely  fit  even 
for  that.  Of  course,  other  varieties  are  subject 
to  it  also.  Bismarck,  Lane's  Prince  Albert, 
Gascoyne's  Scarlet,  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  and 
many  others.  Lord  Derby,  Royal  Codlin,  and 
Grenadier  are  practically  immune.  Derby  some- 
times is  affected,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as 
the  varieties  named.  There  are  many  thousands 
of  Bramleys  in  this  district,  from  ten  to  twenty 
years  old.  Many  growers  assert  that  their  day  is 
over,  and  will  not  plant  them  on  any  account. 
It  is  a  very  serious  matter  to  many  if  some  effective 
remedy  is  not  to  be  had  ;  it  will  mean  a  loss  of 
thousands  of  pounds  annually  for  many  years  to 
come. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Horticultural  Instructor 
of  the  County  of  Armagh — Mr.  Hagan — an 
interesting  experiment  with  capsid  bug  was  carried 
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out  here.  This  bug  has  done  considerable  damage 
to  the  fruit  trees  grown  in  kitchen  gardens — the 
fruit  ruined  and  young  shoots  badly  damaged  ; 
in  fact,  trees  affected  with  this  bug  make  no 
headway,  the  whole  tree  becomes  stunted,  no 
new  growths  being  made.  Thirty  pounds  of 
Tobacco  waste  (released  by  Excise  for  experiment) 
was  steeped  in  twenty  gallons  of  water  for  a 
week.  Fifteen  gallons  were  then  drawn  off ; 
to  this  was  added  lUb.  soft  soap  dissolved  in  a 
gallon  of  boiling  water.  Several  trees  that  were 
badly  affected  last  year  were  sprayed  with  this 
mixture,  and  some  of  each  variety  left  un- 
sprayed.  To  the  Tobacco  was  again  added 
fifteen  gallons  of  water,  and  a  second  spraying 
done  three  weeks  after  the  first.  The  effect 
w-as  very  marked  and  to  my  mind  a  certain 
remedy,  as  trees  sprayed  made  splendid  new 
growths  with  fruit  almost  free  from  damage.  Those 
unsprayed  were  very  badly  affected,  with  scarcely 
a  sound  fruit,  the  young  growths  also  being 
quite  crippled  and  only  attaining  a  length  of 
3  inches  or  thereabouts — the  average  on  sprayed 
trees  being  about  i8  inches.  The  first  spraying  was 
done  on  May  22  ;  the  second  June  14.  Xo  harm 
was  done  to  flowers,  although  fully  expanded, 
and  the  damage  to  tender  foliage  was  negligible. 
The    spray    is    quite   fatal    to  Apple  suckers.     I 


about  the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July.  Most 
varieties  of  Apple  are  more  or  less  subject  to  the 
disease,  though  Bramleys  has  the  reputation 
of  withstandmg  its  onslaught  well.  Is  there  any 
better  variety  for  the  purpose  you  mention,  and 
excluding  the  three  you  bar,  than  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  second  only  in  its  cooking  qualities  to 
Wellington  ? — Ed.] 


COLUMN    FOR    THE 
CURIOUS 

Four  Questions  for  the  Curious. — (i)  About 
Parsley  leaves  and  roots. — In  the  second  edition 
of  Dr.  Bradly's  "  Compleat  Seedsman's  Monthly 
Calendar,"  under  the  heading  of  Parsley  (page  20), 
the  author  states  that  he  has  heard  that  the 
"  People  in  Holland  boil  the  roots  of  it  and  eat  it 
as  a  good  dish."  He  also  says  that  "  the  large 
leaves  are  very  good  boiled  as  a  Green,  such  as 
Spinage."  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if 
Parsley  is  still  used  in  either  or  both  of  these 
ways.     Can  any  reader  tell  us  ? 

(2)  About  the  moon. — A  written  query  reached  me 
early  in  the  New  Year  about  the  state  of  the  moon 
having  some  influence  on  the  planting  of  perennials. 
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trust  the  foregoing  will  be  interesting  to  your 
readers.  I  am  not  aware  if  this  insect  is  common 
in  England;  it  is  not  in  Ireland,  or  at  least  if  so, 
it  is  not  known.  For  several  years  it  has  been 
on  the  increase  here,  and  until  last  year  I  did  not 
discover  what  was  causing  the  damage.  Neither 
could  I  get  anyone  to  tell  me  when  shown  speci- 
mens of  damaged  fruits. 

What  is  the  best  market  Apple  to  plant  in 
orchards  for  use  from  December  to  JIarch  ? 
Culinary  variety,  excluding  Blenheim,  Braraley 
and  Newton  Wonder,  as,  owing  to  scab,  these  are 
barred  for  extensive  planting  here.  I  am  about 
to  plant  100  or  more  trees  but,  because  of  the 
quantities  of  early  Apples  already  on  the  market, 
I  do  not  want  to  plant  any  of  these  varieties. 
Any  information  on  this  will  be  appreciated. 
William  R.  Spencer. 

Manor  House  Gardens,  Loughgall,  Co.  Armagh. 

TLimesulphur  may  be  used  for  spraying  against 
Apple  scab,  though  for  most  varieties  we  much 
prefer  Bordeaux  mixture.  A  few  varieties  with 
tender  foliage,  especially  those  related  to  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  or  rather  with  foliage  of  the  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  type,  are  apt  to  be  scorched  by 
its  use,  and  for  these  lime-sulphur  is  to  be  recom- 
mended. The  spraying  should  be  done  just  before 
the  buds  burst  and  again  after  the  petals  fall. 
In  wet  places  where  the  rainfall  is  heavy  and 
frequent,    spraying    should    also    be    done    again 


I  rubbed  my  eyes  when  I  read  the  letter.  Can 
such  ideas  of  the  seventeenth  century  still  linger 
on  among  the  educated  (for  such  the  enquirer  was 
I  could  tell  fi-om  the  writing  and  style)  ?  I  have 
read  many  modem  catalogues  of  herbaceous  and 
perennial  plants  in  my  time,  and  never  a  word 
about  the  moon  or  any  planet  or  star.  Yet  I 
cannot  but  remember  that  such  a  gardener  as 
Samuel  Gilbert  considered  it  right  to  append 
to  the  first  edition  (1682)  of  his  "  Florists'  Vade- 
mecum  "  a  small  addendum  called  "  The  Gar- 
dener's Almanack  for  Five  Years  "  in  order  that 
"  the  Gardener  or  young  Flowerest "  may  know 
the  '•  sutable  Aspects  and  influences  of  the  Planets, 
the  Moon  in  cheif,  as  nearest,  and  under  whose 
influence  are  the  successful  growth  of  most  Plants 
and  Flowers,  and  their  managing  to  be  suited  as 
she  is  placed  on  the  Signes,"  as,  for  example, 
■■  Set  or  sow  all  kinds  of  Pulse  the  Moon  in  Cancer." 
Was  this  all  bunkum  ?  Was  it  all  done  to  make 
the  ai't  of  gardening  more  incomprehensible 
than  it  is  ?  Was  it  to  provide  a  way  of  escape 
when  things  did  not  turn  out  as  they  were  expected  ? 
Or  could  it  be  that  the  whole  idea  was  a  gigantic 
camouflage  by  which  all  unknowingly  they  urged 
something  that  was  a  bene  esse?  If  the  famous 
doctrine  of  signatures  depended,  as  I  believe  it  is 
now  suggested,  for  its  efiicacy  on  what  is  called 
faith-healing,  might  not  the  necessarv-  precautions 
that   such   astrological  observations  would  entail, 


suggest  and  necessitate  care?  "My  father,  it 
the  prophet  had  bid  thee  do  some  great  thim: 
would'st  thou  not  have  done  it  ?  "  Has  anyoiiL 
any  suggestion  to  make  about  planetary 
influences  ? 

(3)  Seed  lists. — I  recently  came  across  a  short 
notice  about  a  seed  catalogue  of  Jlessrs.  W.  E. 
Rendle  and  Co.  of  Plymouth  for  1855.  It  must 
have  been  a  fine  production,  and  probably  was 
full  of  useful  and  interesting  information  about 
selection  of  varieties,  culture,  height  of  growth 
time  of  flowering  in  the  case  of  flowering  plants, 
and  the  month  when  they  are  ready  for  use  in  the 
case  of  vegetables.  One  experiment  recorded 
was  the  sowing  of  thirty-five  varieties  of  Peas  on 
the  same  day  (March  18)  and  noting  their  progress — 
their  appearance  above  the  soil,  their  coming  into 
flower,  and  the  time  when  the  pods  were  full 
and  ready  to  be  gathered.  Rendle's  First  Early 
headed  the  list,  being  ready  on  June  14,  and 
Knight's  Dwarf  Green  ended  it,  not  being  in  a 
condition  for  gathering  until  August  g.  From 
the  review  notice  to  which  allusion  has  been  made 
I  gathered  such  lists  as  this  of  Rendle's  marked 
a  great  advance  in  the  sumptuous  production 
of  seed  and  plant  catalogues.  They  were  as  much 
above  the  old  "  run  "  as  gas  lighting  in  streets 
outshone  the  ancient  oil  lamps.  Between  1855 
and  1920  horticulture  has  not  been  standing 
still,  and  its  advance  is  reflected  in  the  splendid 
annual  productions  of  the  "  big  "  firms.  I  presume 
the  greatest  difference  between,  say,  Rendle's 
and  Sutton's,  Carter's,  Webb's  or  Dobbie's,  is 
in  the  way  the  newer  issues  are  illustrated.  Am 
I  right,  and  can  any  reader  tell  us  the  steps  in 
the  development  of  the  up-to-date  list  ? 

(4)  Squitch  attacks  Rhubarb. — Four  good- 
sized  riJots  of  Rhubarb  were  in  a  narrow  border 
which  during  igrS  and  1919  was  gradually  over- 
run with  Squitch  (Triticum  repens).  On  taking 
up  the  roots  early  in  Januar\'  it  was  found  that 
they  were  quite  rotten,  and  that  they  had  been 
riddled,  as  it  were,  with  the  Squitch,  which  had 
growTi  through  them  in  all  directions.  Th' 
question  is,  was  the  decay  the  cause  or  the  result 
of  the  penetration  by  the  Squitch  ?  Squitch.  of 
course,  is  our  local  word  for  Twitch  or  Quitch. 
Has  any  reader  come  across  an  instance  of  Squitch 
causing  decay  in  the  manner  suggested  above  ? 
I  know  of  no  other  reason  why  the  Rhubarb  should 
have  become  rotten. — Joseph  J.^cob. 


A    Collection    of    Apples    at 
Vincent    Squcire 

The  accompanying  illustration  depicts  a  portion 
of  a  choice  collection  of  Apples  which  was 
deservedly  awarded  a  silver-gilt  Banksian  medal 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting  on 
January  13.  They  were  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Leve  on 
Gower,  Bill  Hill,  Wokingham  (gardener,  Mr. 
W.  Chislett).  Fifty-six  varieties  were  staged 
the  fruits  being  remarkably  fine  specimens  and 
very  highly  coloured.  Notable  dishes  included 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Winter  Ribston,  Barnack 
Beauty,  Crimson  Queening,  Egremont  Russet 
Claygate  Peaimain,  Charles  Ross,  Mere  de 
Menage,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Blenheim  Orange 
Pippin,  Golden  Noble,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet  am 
Bettv  Geeson.     This  exhibit  was  a  great  attractioi 
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Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund. — The  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  this  Fund 
will  be  held  at  Simpson's,  100,  Strand,  W.C,  at 
3  p.m.,  on  Wednesday,  February  4,  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  the  report  of  the  committee  and 
statement  of  accounts  for  the  past  year,  to  elect 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year  and  to  elect  eighteen 
candidates   to  receive   the   benefits  of   the   Fund. 


January  31,  1920.] 
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Beds 


Inchnhn;;  CirtcMS  well-know  n 
specialties  of  IVas,  licaiis,  aiiii 
otber  choice  Vetietables  and 
Flowers,  can  now  be  supplied  at 


Ciifiilo^tic  Pusf  Fi< 
CARTERS  TESTED    SEEDS  IN 

LARGE    PICTORIAL 
PACKETS 

of  Special   Popular  Varieiies 
can  be  obtained  at  all  stores 

IN     EVERY    TOWN 

and   Village 
at    4cl.    per  Packet. 


JAMES  CARTER  &  CO.,  „^i7^s:  1-,^  Raynes  Park,  London,  S.W.19. 

Branches:  237.  High   Holborn,   W.C.I,   and   53a,  Queen  Victoria  Stre.^t,    E.C.4. 


He  Dreeds 
in  loose 
bark  and 
lichens 


PROFITS 
Shop  him! 


To  destroy  moss  and  iJcVien,  to 
remove  loose  rough  bark,  and 
ensure  healthy,  vigorous  growth 
and    good     crops    next     season, 

SPRAY  YOUR  FRUIT  TREES 
with 

COOPER'S 

WINTER  FLUID 


Oces   not   burn    ihe   bark, 
animals.        Easy   to   use. 


Harmless   to 
Effective   and 
economical.      ::       Of  agents  everywhere. 
Sole  Manufacturers  : 

Wm.  Cooper  &.  Nephews,  BerkhamRted. 


GUARANTEED 

GRASS  IMPROVERS 


A  OUND 

BUSl  MESS  ROPOSITION 

If  your  Lawns.  Tennis  Courts, 
Golf,  Bow^Iing  Greens,  or 
Cr.cket  Pitches  are  not  satis- 
factory, w^rite  us  fully,  giving  par- 
ticulars o(  their  condition.  OUR 
ADVICE  IS  FREE,  and,  if 
followed,  we  guarantee  whatever 
treatment  we  supply  to  be  satis- 
factory, or  if  not  to  return  your 

money. 
Over  I'd  years  of  practical  experience 
eiiablps  us  to  make  you  this  >■  ffer. 
Our  business  has  been  built  on 
the  sound  principle  that  we.  as 
experts,  must  guarantee  what 
we  recommend. 
WRITE     US     NOW 


M 
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PEARSON'S 

SELECTED 

ANTIRRHINUMS 

ANTIRRHINUIVIS  are  one  of  the  best  bedding 
subjects  which  can  be  raised  from  seed.  The 
following   is  our  extra  select  List. 

Pei-pkt.— s.  a. 
Antirrhinum  maius.   Ikuutilul  mixed  colours 

2ft.  to  31t.     O     3 

best  ciiiiisou  ...         ...         ...         ...     0     3 

best  white    .. .  ...  ...  ...  ...     0     3 

best  .vellow  ...         ...         ...         ...         ..■    0     3 

—  nanum.     In  liciglit  between  Majus  and  Tom 

Tluunb.     Sli.Kcd  colours 18  in.     0     3 

Amber  Queen.    Canary  yellow  overlaid 

cbainois  pink  ...  ...  ...  ..-     0     6 

Black  Prince.  Intensely  dark  crimson...     0     6 

—  —  Carmine  Queen.     Deep  rich  carmine. 

quite  distint-t  ...  ...  ...  ..-     0     6 

Cottage  Maid.     Pale  pink,  with  white 

throat  0     6 

Crimson  King.  The  best  of  this  class  ot 

colour  18  in.    0     3 

Flame.  Lovely  brilliant  orange  scarlet  ...     0     6 

Pink  Gem  (New).  Clear  rose  pink,  white 

throat  15  in.     0     6 

Rose  Dore.    Beautiful  salmon  rose,  the 

best  pink      ...  ...  ••■     0     6 

The  Bride.    The  finest  white  semi-dwarf 

varietv         IS  in-    <>     3 

Yellow  Gem  (New).     Rich  deep  golden 

vellaw  ...  ...  ...  ...  ■■■     0     6 

Yellow  Queen.     One  of  the  very  best 

vellows  20in.    0     3 

~  Tom  Thumb.    Dwarf  strain,  finest  mixed 


9  to  12  in. 


best  crimson 

best  white 

best  yellow 


J.  R.  PEARSON  &  SONS, 


Estab.  1782. 


LOWDHAM,  NOTTS. 


I  Now  is  the  time  to  improve  your  Lawns 
for  next  year. 


Winter  Spraying  of  Fruit  Trees 

ENSURES    FREEDOM    FROM    DISEASE    THE    FOLLOWING    SEASON. 

ENSURES  THAT  THE 
SPRAYING  IS  EFFEC- 
TIVE. "BLIGHTY  "  is 
the  most  certain  preventive 
of  all  fungoid  diseases,  and 
stocks  should  be  secured  of 
this  superior  spray  and 
always  kept  at  hand  ready 
for  spraying  : — 

TOMATOES,  under  glass. 
ROSE  TREES,  VINES, 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 
POTATOES,  CELERY, 
ONIONS,  HOPS,  etc. 
It  is  made  from  "MAPLE  BRAND  "  COPPER   SULPHATE  (guaranteed  9S-99  per 

cent,   purity),   which    has    maintained   a  pre-eminent  position   in   the  market. 

\Vhen  ordering  your  seeds  secure  a  stock  from  your  regular  dealer,  who  can  supply  both 

"BLIGHTY"  SPRAYING  MIXTURE  and  "MAPLE  BRAND"  COPPER  SULPH.\TE. 

If  he  is  out   of   stock  he  can  get  these  products  for  you,   as  we  have   ample  supplies. 

Ask    for    iUuslrated     brochure    and     prices    for    "BLIGHTY"     (HORTICULTURAL 
SECTION),  for  "MAPLE  BRAND"  COPPER  SULPHATE  (SALES  DEPARTMENT). 

THE  MOND  NICKEL  CO.,  Ltd.,  39,  Victoria  St.,  London,  S.W.  \. 


REG  TRADE 


SPRAYING  NOCTURE 


BY    POST 


FREE. 

Subsoil. 


ADVICE 

State  condition  of  Lawn. 

Mossy  or  weedy,  etc. 

Send  for  particulars  of 

SWARD   RESTORING  COMPOST, 
MOSS   KILLER.  LAWN   MANURE 

Wm.  Wood  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Wood  Green,  London 


DOBBIES 

CATALOGUE  &  GUIDE  TO 
GARDENING. 

A  FREE  COPY 

IVill  be  sent  to  anyone 
interested  in  Gardening 
7vlio  makes  application 
and  ??ientions  "  The  Gar- 
den." 

DOSSIS  &  CO., 

Royal  Seedsmen  and  Florists. 
EDINBURGH. 


V111. 


SOCIETIES 


GARDENERS'     ROYAL     BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

Sir  Harry  .T.  Veitoh  piesirlcil  at  the  figlitictli  anmial 
opneral  meeting  of  the  above  Institution  at  Sjuipson's, 
Strand,  W.C,  on  ,Tanuar>  22.  'i'liere  was  a  small  gather- 
in"  but  of  those  who  came  from  a  dlstanee  were  .Mos.srs. 
Peter  Veitch  of  Exeter ;  X.  F.  Barnes,  Eaton  Hall 
Gardens  ;  John  White  -.ad  H.  G.  Cox  of  the  Worcester 
and  Heading  branches  resijectively.  The  secretary, 
Mr.  George  Ingram,  read  the  report  of  the  Committee, 
from  which  the  foUowina  extracts  arc  taken : 

"  .\t  the  beginning  of  1919  there  were  2G1  annuitants — 
men  and  widows — in  receipt  of  £20  and  f  Ki  a  year  respec- 
tively for  life.  Of  that  mimber  several  have  passed  away 
during  the  year.  Five  of  the  men  left  widows,  who — 
their  circumstances  being  of  such  a  nature  as  to  warrant 
it — were  placed  on  the  funds  without  election  for  the 
widow's  allowance,  in  succession  to  their  late  husbands 
in  accordance  with  Eule  III  (13). 

••  Unfortunately,  notwithstanding  the  larger  nuniber 
recommended  for  election  tliis  year,  no  fewer  than  thirty- 
two  candidates  will  be  left  on  the  waiting  list  for  at  least 
another  year  before  permanent  aid  can  be  atforded  them. 
"  It  is"  gratifying,  however,  to  know  that  those  who 
have  previouslv'been  subscribers  will  be  assisted  from  the 
■  Victorian  Era  Fund,'  which  gives  grants  to  candid.-tes 
while  awaiting  aid. 

■•  The  year  19in  has  been  eventful,  inasmuch  as  the 
annual  festival  dinner  in  aid  of  the  funds,  and  which 
had  been  in  abeyance  owing  to  the  war,  was  held,  by 
kind  permission  of  the  Grocers'  Company,  in  their  beautiful 
hall  on  June  11.  The  festival  proved  most  successful. 
Sir  Harry  J.  Veitcli  tthe  vplued  treasurer  for  more  than 
thirty  years),  in  response  to  an  urgent  and  unanimous 
request,  presided  on  the  occasion,  and  his  earnest  advocacy 
of  the  claims  of  the  charity,  of  which  he  has  such  personal 
and  intimate  knowledge  and  for  which  he  has  done  so 
much,  coupled  with  the  wholehearted  and  liberal  support 
accorded  to  him,  resulted  in  a  substantial  sum  (£3.700) 
being  realised  for  the  funds. 

"  It  is  with  vciy  great  pleasure  the  Committee  have  to 
announce  that  His  lloyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  'Wales 
has  graciously  consented  to  become  President  of  the 
Institution,  a  position  formerly  filled  by  His  Ko\aI 
Highness'  grandfather  and  fatlier,  Their  Majesties  King 
Edward  and  King  George. 

"  They  likewise  desire  to  place  on  record  their  grateful 
indebtedness  to  Sir  Harry  J.  and  Lady  Veitch  tor  their 
donation  of  £262  10s.;  to  Reginald  Cory.  Esq.,  for  his 
second  generous  gift  of  £500  ;  to  the  executors  of  the 
late  Leopold  Salomons,  Esq..  for  a  like  amount ;  to 
Messrs.  William  and  Edward  Sherwood,  for  £250  ;  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons,  for  £200  :  Messrs.  Eothschild  and  Sons, 
for  £105  ;  to  Joseph  Eochford,  Esq.,  J.P.,  for  a  donation 
of  £26  5s.,  in  addition  to  the  interest  from  his  gift  of  £031 
5  per  cent.  War  Loan ;  W'illiam  Robinson,  Esq..  for 
£52  10s. ;  James  Sweet,  Esq.,  V.M.H.,  for  £52  10s. ; 
and  to  Geo.  Monro.  Esq..  V.M.H..  for  the  large  sum 
obtained  by  his  help  from  Covent  Garden  friends,  including 
a  donation  of  £100  from  his  son,  M,.  Geo.  iSlonro,  Jun. 

■'  The  Committee  are  very  triad  to  be  able  tn  make 

the  gratifying  announcement  that  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 

Connaught  has  very  kindly  consented  to  preside  at  the 

next  festival  dinner  to  be  held  on  a  date  to  be  fixed  in 

the  present  year,  and  they  confidently  hope  His  Royal 

Highness  will  receive  the  whole- hearted  support  of  every 

friend  of  the  Institution  on  the  occasion.     The  names  of 

gentlemen  willing  to  act  as  stewards  and  to  be  placed 

on  tiie  Duke  of  Connaught's  list  will  be  gratefully  received." 

Result    or    PoLL.^Later    in   the    afternoon    it    was 

announced    tliat    the    following    twenty  five    candidates 

were  elected  to  the  benefits  of  the  funds.     The  number 

of  votes  are  recorded  with  the  name  of  each  successful 

candidate. 

It.annah  Cox         ..    3,953       John  Saunders     ..  3.057 

-Alice  Mav       ..      ..    3.S14         William  Cox..      ..    3.054 

.Arabella    Wise      . .   3,717        William  Evans     . .   S.o.lt 

Charle.;  Raffill      . .  SfiU       William  Green      . .  2,986 

Cieorge  Steer  . .      . .  3,548       Mery  Hamshere  . .  2,767 

Eliza  Chennell      . .  3,388       Thomas  W.  Cooper  2,078 

Frederick  Barnes  . .   3.366        William  ^ears      ..  2.656 

Tsaae  E.  Wills       . .  3/293        Maria  F.  Fishpool      2.04S 

William  Bennett  . .   3.281        John  F.  \\ilkinson     2.567 

JHarv  A.  Bannister  3,204       Kliza  Marsh   . .      . .  2.528 

William  Week-     . .   3,103        Sarah  Burden       .  .   2.522 

Clara  T.evell 3.158        William  Smith       ..   2.520 

Mary  Smith   .  .      . .   3,137 

The  Committee  earnestly  appeal  for  a  continuance 
of  the  support  which  has  hitherto  been  so  liberally  given, 
and  for  which  they  are  most  thanlcinl,  in  order  t'liat  the 
good  worlv  may  not  only  continue,  but  increase.  Sub- 
scriptions should  be  sent  to  Sir  Harry  J.  Veiteb  (Treasurer), 
GTrdcners'  Benevolent  in-titution.  9".;,  Victoriii  Street, 
Westminster,     S.W.I. 


SCOTTISH    HORTICULTURAL    ASSOCIATION. 

Together  with  the  notices  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Scottish  Horticultural  Association  on  January  20  and 
the  order  of  business,  an  abstract  of  the  accounts  for 
the  year  ending  December  31,  1919,  was  issued.  It 
shows  on  revenue  account  an  income  of  £230  3s.  3d. 
and  an  expenditure  of  £344  3s.  7d.,  leaving  a  deficiency 
of  £114  Os.  4d.  The  capital  account  shows  a  charge, 
including  the  deficiency,  on  revenue  account  of  £592  Os.  8d. 
On  the  discharge  side  there  is  shown  investments  amount- 
ing, at  present  value,  to  £526  3s.  3d.,  the  depreciation  of 
the  above  being  £327  9s.  4d.  There  is  due  to  bank  on 
current  account  £485  Os.  5d.,  less  due  by  treasurer  8s.  lid. : 
and  a  loss  on  Scottish  National  Potato  Exhibition  of 
£223  5s.  7d.,  to  be  recovered  from  gn.arautors.  The 
drawings  in  connection  with  the  Potato  Exhibition  from 
all  sources  came  to  .^^557   17s.  8d. ;  the  expenditure  was 
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£781  3s.  3d.,  leaving  a  deficiency  as  noted  above.  The 
Horticultural  Institution  Fund  account  shows  funds 
amounting  to  £1.954  17s.  5d.  The  depreciation  on 
investments  amounts,  however,  to  £521  55.  5d.  The 
Benevolent  Fund  account  shows  that  £12  has  been 
expended  on  donations  and  that  the  balance  in  hand 
amounts  to  £30  lis.  Id.,  an  increase  of  £6  Os.  8d. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  Goold  Hall,  St.  Andrew 
Square,  Edinburgh,  on  the  e-vening  of  January  20.  There 
was  a  good  attendoncc.  and  the  report  of  the  Council, 
together  with  the  financial  statement,  were  approved  of. 

Office-bearers  were  appointed  as  recommended  by  the 
Council.  The  members  of  Council  were  also  elected.  The 
recommendation  of  the  Council  regarding  the  proposed 
union  with  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society 
was  agreed  to  by  a  considerable  majoiity.  The 
reconunendation  to 'hold  a  flower,  fruit,  vegetable  and 
Potato  show  in  1920  was  approved  of. 


EDINBURGH    UNIVERSITY   FORESTRY    SOCIETY. 

The  inaugural  meeting  of  the  newdy-formed  Edinburgh 
University  Forestry  Society  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the 
School  of  Forestry,  George  Square.  Edinburgh,  on 
January  16,  when  an  interesting  address  was  delivered 
by  the  honorary  president.  Sir  John  Stirling-Maxwell, 
Bart.,  of  Pollok.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  E. 
M' Arthur,  the  president.  Later,  the  first  annual  dinner 
of  the  society  was  held  in  the  North  British  Hotel, 
Edinburgh. 


Around    the     Markets 

WE  are  now  officially  at  peace  witl) 
Germany,  so  market  men  are  looking 
forward'  with  not  the  slightest  degree 
of  pleasure  to  the  possibilities  of  again 
receiving  consignments  of  German 
produce.  It  is  said  that  ceitain  lines 
have  already  arrived  ;  if  this  is  so, 
it  can  be  only  in  relatively  small  quantities — the  smaller 
the  better  is  the  opinion  of  most  buyers.  But  I  fancy 
there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  a  deal  of  business  in 
the  way  of  buying  from  our  late  enemy,  rather  tlie  opposite 
is  likelv  to  be  the  case.  Before  the  war  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  our  earliest  Cucumbers  were  sent  to  Germany, 
where  they  realised  higher  prices  than  would  have  been 
the  case  if  sold  at  home.  Many  choice  flowers  also  used 
to  find  their  way  to  Berlin  and  other  wealthy  centres 
of  Germany  during  tlie  forcing  season.  Now  the  knowing 
ones  are  debating  how  much  of  this  trade  will  be  revived. 
IS'o  doubt  a  deal  will  depend  on  speed  of  transport.  This 
is  an  all-important  matter  with  the  market  grower  of 
perishables,  as  our  friends  in  France  have  discovered  to 
their  cost  quite  lately.  So  far  fully  three-quarters  of 
the  French  flowers  sent  to  England  this  season  have  been 
useless  when  unpacked  owing  entirely  to  the  long  and 
grievous  delays  on  the  way.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
for  eight  days  to  elapse  from  the  time  the  flowers  are 
packed  to  their  arrival  at  Covent  Garden.  In  these 
circumstances  it  is  small  wonder  that  most  of  the  flowers 
are  useless.  A  fair  proportion  of  Anemones  revive  after 
having  been  placed  in  water  for  a  few  hours.  Bunch 
Narcissi  also  stand  the  long  journey  better  than  some  other 
flowers ;  but  Freesias,  Roses,  Violets  and  Mimosa  arrive 
in  a  deplorable  condition.  Unless  something  is  donr, 
and  that  soon,  to  speed  up  French  railways  it  will  br 
ruinous  for  many  of  their  growers.  liosrs,  Violets  and 
Freesias  would  all  sell  freely  and  at  good  i)rices  if  only 
they  were  even  relatively  fresh. 

English  Sweet  Peas  of  fine  quality.  Trumpet  Daffodils, 
Primroses  and  Snowdrops  are  now  on  hand.  The  bunches 
of  Giant  Snowdrop  (Galanthus  Elwesii)  are  par- 
ticularly good.  Camellias,  Liliums  and  Arums  are  not 
much  wanted  just  now,  so  down  goes  their  prices. 

Orchids,  especially  Cypripedium  insigne  and  varieties. 
Lcelia  anceps  and  Odontoglossnms,  are  more  plentiful 
just  now  and  about  equal  to  the  demand.  Curiously 
enough,  Azaleas  as  plants  are  in  sufficient  quantity, 
but  cut  sprays  are  very  short. 

In  the  vegetable  market  Tomatoes  alone  are  scarce. 
The  first  crop  of  Canarys  is  over,  and  at  the  moment 
there  is  none  to  take  its  place.  The  general  demand  for 
Tomatoes  is  greater  than  usual  at  this  time  of  the  y ear- 
probably  a  reflection  on  the  quality  of  the  available  bacon. 

English  Apples  are  a  glut  on  the  market,  and  with  so 
many  colonials  on  the  way  strong  endeavours  are  made 
to  clear  the  home  fruits,  most  of  which  are  past  their 
season.  It  is  astonishing  to  note  the  large  quantities  of 
English  Apples  that  still  reach  tlie  markets.  Many  more 
growers  than  iisual  must  have  stored  their  frnits  this  year. 

Janitaiy  23.  A.  Coster, 


OBITUARY 


W.  R.  FARISH. 

It  is  "with  regret  that  vye  announce  the  death  of 
Mr.  W.  R.  Parish,  Langlands,  Dumfries,  well 
known  as  a  raiser  of  new  Potatoes,  and  one  who 
was  much  interested  in  horticulture  and  agri- 
culture, Mr.  Parish,  who  was  in  poor  health 
for  a  considerable  time,  went  to  pay  a  visit  to 
his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Symington  of  Allan  ton, 
Dumfries,  and  died  at  that  place  on  January  iS. 
Mr.  Parish,  who  was  in  his  seventy-fifth  year, 
belonged  to  a  well  known  Dumfriesshire  family 
of  agriculturists. 
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ANSWERS  I 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS 

FLOWER    GARDEN. 

SWEET  PEAS  FAILING  (.1.  H.  E7.).— Among  the 
probable  causes  of  the  failure  would  be  excessive  soil 
richness,  which  a  wet  season  and  soil  looseness  would 
accelerate.  Manure  in  too  close  proximity  to  the  roots 
of  the  plant,  by  promoting  undue  grossness,  might  also 
be  responsible.  Of  the  raanuiing  of  the  soil  you  say 
nothing,  and  you  are  equally  silent  as  to  any  after- 
treatment. — artificial  stimulants  and  the  like.  The 
indications  point,  however,  to  a  too  generous  application 
(if  nitrogenous  food,  cither  at  sowing-time  or  subse- 
quently, or  both.  A  bad  infestation  of  Pea  weevil  might 
also  be  responsible  for  the  failure,  and  the  energies  of  the 
plant  wholly  concentrated  upon  grov/th  might  als.) 
account  for  the  vigour  referred  to.  If  you  could  send  us 
fuller  particulars  of  soil,  manuring  and  subsequent  treat- 
ment we  should  be  in  a  position  to  give  you  a  more  helpful 
reply  and  one  also  that  might  prove  equally  serviceable 
to  many  of  our  readers  at  this  time.  ^ 

DAFFODIL  BULBS  ATTACKED  (W.  A.  W.).— The  | 
Daffodils  are  affected  with  the-  Daffodil  fly,  and  nothing 
can  now  be  done.  But  in  May,  when  the  fly,  which  is  brown 
or  nearly  black  and  about  the  size  of  a  bee,  is  on  the  wing  . 
the  flies  may  be  captured  by  the  aid  of  a  butterfly  net . 
They  fly  about  in  the  sunshine,  and  may  be  recognised 
with  ease  on  account  of  the  shrill  sound  they  make  as 
they  fly  from  place  to  place  or  hover  in  the  air.  The 
bulbs  should  be  lifted  in  summer  and  when  planting 
examined  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  grubs  are 
within.  This  is  easily  told  by  the  soft  "  feel  "  of  attacked 
bulbs. 


THE     GREENHOUSE. 

HORSFIELDII  BULBS  ATTACKED  (A.  G.  C.).— 
The  bulbs  are  attacked  by  tlie  .Narcissus  eehvorm,  and 
that  is  the  cause  of  the  failure.  They  show  the  typical 
"ring"  of  diseased  scale.  All  bulbs  suspected  of  being 
attacked  by  this  pest  should  be  steeped  in  water  at  a 
tcmperiitur'e  of  110°  Eahr.  for  three  hours  as  soon  as  thi- 
roots  have  dried  off  after  liftiug  in  summer. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

CATERPILLARS  FOR  IDENTIFICATION  (.4.  f>'., 
Sui-rei/). — The  caterpillars  arc  those  of  the  garden  swift 
moth,  we  think,  but  they  were  in  such  a  state  of  decay 
when  they  reached  us  that  it  was  impossible  to  say  with 
certainty.  The  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  lift  all  the 
plants  and  expose  the  grubs  to  the  birds. 

HOW  TO  DESTROY  WIREWORMS  IN  TURFS 
(TT".  .1.  ir.). — The  wireworms  in  the  lieap  of  turfs  may 
be  dealt  with  by  making  hobs  at  intervals  of  about  a 
foot.  9  inches  to  a  foot  in  depth  and  pouring  into  each  a 
teaspoonful  of  carbon  bisulphide.  This  will  not  kill 
the  weed  seeds  and.  indeed,  nothing  short  of  steaming 
the  soil  is  likely  to  do  so.  Steam  heating  up  to  180' 
or  so  would  rid  the  soil  of  weed  seeds  as  well  as  such 
pests  as  wireworm. 

NAMES  OF  FRUIT. — Cajitain  V.-M..  Hampshire. — 
a.   Lord  Biirghle>"  ;    b.   Old  Jsoiipariel ;    c.  Court  Pendu 

Plat. Boris. — 1.  Too  decayed  to  identify;    2  and  3, 

Lamb  Abbey  Pearnmin  ;    4,  ilawthorndcn. 

NAMES  OF  PLANT.— <J.  H.-Cymbidium  gigantcum 
hybrid,  probably  C.  Schlegelii. 


Horticultural  Club. — .Arrangements  have  been 
made  with  the  Royal  Horticultirral  Society  to 
have  one  of  the  large  committee  rooms  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  Horticultu'-al  Hall,  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster,  as  the  headquarters  of 
the  Horticultural  Club.  The  members  will  have 
the  exclusive  use  of  this  room,  and  the  Club 
dinners  will  be  held  in  the  Lecture  Room  adjoining. 
The  Committee  has  also  arranged  for  members 
to  obtain  lunch  at  the  Club  on  Royal  Horticulttu'al 
Society's  meeting  days  at  1.15  p.m.,  commencing 
on  February  10.  The  cost  of  the  lunch  will  l>e 
3s.  6d.  per  head.  We  feel  sure  that  many  will 
avail  titemselves  of  this  opportimity  of  meeting. 
The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  members 
will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  February  to,  at 
4.30  p.m.,  in  the  new  Club  Room.  The  president, 
tlie  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lamboirrne,  C.V.O.,  will  be 
in  the  chair. 

Trials   of    Garden   Swedes   at   Wisley. — The 

following  awards  have  been  made  to  garden 
Swedes  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  after 
trial  at  Wisley  Award  of  Merit — Superlative 
Garden  Swede,  from  Messrs.  Barr  ;  Yellow  Garden 
Swede,  from  Mr.  A.  Dawkins ;  Haylens  Ruta 
Baga,  from  Messrs.  Thorburn,  New  York  ;  Acme, 
from  Messrs.  Gartons,  Warrington ;  Nonsucli 
Purple  Top,  from  Messrs.  Watkins  and  Simpson. 
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IX. 


THREE  GRAND  NEW 

POTATOES 


WITCH. HILL     EARLY     (W.K.) 

This  beautiful  early  Kidney  was  awarded  a 
First-class  Certificate  by  the  Roj-al  Horticultural 
Society,  who  confirmed  the  award  after  cultural 
trial  at  Wisley,  and  a  cooking  test  at  London, 
Immune  to  Wart  Disease.     Creamy  white  flower. 

GROWERS'    OPINIONS. 

CARDIFF. — '■  I  beg  to  draw  to  your  notice  the  following 
results  receive<l  from  your  ^N'itch-Hill  Seed  Pot.itoes.  I 
planted  in  tliree  rows  (30ft.  each)  Gibs,  of  seed  ajid  raised 
135  lbs.  of  potatoes,  being  an  increase  of  22*  to  1.  One 
root  in  particular  yielded  10  lbs. — 74  eatable  size  and  ten 
chats.— W.  H.  G." 

GUERNSEY.—"  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  Witch- 
Hill  Potatoes  you  sent  us  last  season  have  produced  an 
immense  crop  of  splendid  potatoes. — ^W.  M." 

HORSH.\M.— ■•  Your  Witch-Hill  Early  Potatoes  are  the 
ftnest  I  have  ever  eaten. — H.  E.  M.  T." 

LOWER  MORDEN.— •■  From  7  lbs.  of  Witch-Hill  Potatoes 
I  raised  101  lbs.—"  J.  E." 

7  lbs.,  3s.  9d.  14  lbs.,  6s.  6d. 

Packing  and  Carriage  Free. 


ARRAN    COMRADE    (W.R.) 

This  is  a  second-early  flat  round  variety  of  the 
highest  grade.  It  is  immune  to  Wart  Disease  and 
a  great  cropper.  We  have  seen  it  yield  16  tons  per 
acre,  and  in  our  own  trials  it  was  not  uncommon 
to  find  twenty-four  good  medium  sized  tubers  at 
one  root.  While  flower.  Gold  Medal  variety. 
Ormskirk  1919. 

GROWERS'    OPIXIONS. 

D.\RFIELD.— "  This  year  I  purchased  1  lb.  of  your 
.\rran  Comrade  Potato.  These  I  dug  last  week  to  see  if  1 
could  find  some  suitable  for  exhibiting  at  our  Allotment 
Society  Show.  When  I  dug  them  I  knew  I  had  struck  oil. 
I  could  have  got  at  least  20  potatoes  that  would  have  won 
In  tlie  white  round  class.  The  plate  of  six  that  I  showed 
caused  quite  a  sensation  among  the  exliibitors,  many  of 
wliom  declared  they  had  never  seen  such  a  plate.  I  was 
an  easy  first  in  the  round  class. — W.  G." 

CWM. — "  The  2  lbs.  of  Arran  Comrade  which  I  had  from 
you  yielded  the  finest  and  best  potatoes  I  have  seen  this 
season. — J.  L.  B." 

3Jlbs.,  3s.  6d.  7  lbs.,  6s.         14  lbs.,  lis.  6d. 

Packing  and  Carriage  Free. 


KERR'S     PINK    (C.R.) 

This  variety  was  introduced  by  us  a  few  years 
ago  and  is  still  comparatively  scarce.  It  has  made 
a  great  name  for  itself  as  a  cropper  and  for  its 
excellent  cooking  quality.  In  1916  it  was  awarded 
one  of  Lord  Derby's  Gold  Medals  as  one  of  the  two 
best  new  varieties  resistant  to  Wart  disease,  and 
ought  to  be  largely  planted  in  all  infected  areas. 
It  is  a  pale  pink  round  with  a  most  vigorous  con- 
stitution.     While  flower. 

GROWERS'    OPINIONS. 

NEWTON  ABBOT.—"  From  7  lbs.  of  Kerr's  Pink  Potatoes 
I  raiseil  2  cwts.  large-sized,  good  potatoes,  free  from  disease, 
and  grand  flavour. — E.  B.  F." 

LONDON. — "  I  am  so  pleased  to  tell  you  that  the  Kerr's 
Pink  Potatoes  did  splendidly.  I  have  10  cwts.  from  the 
i  cwt.  you  sent  me. — A.  E.  H." 

PONDERS  END.—"  I  grew  256  lbs.  of  Kerr's  Pink  from 
7  lbs.  of  vour  seed. — B.  W.  S." 

LOWESTOFT.—"  At  our  show  I  won  the  silver  cup  for 
the  best  24  potatoes,  two  varieties,  and  twelve  were  your 
Kerr's  Pink.  The  judges  remarked  that  it  was  a  very  fine 
potato. — G.  F." 

BRENTFORD.— "  From  the  14  lbs.  of  Kerr's  Pink  I 
had  from  you  I  have  dug  over  4  cwts.  I  have  plenty  of  them 
1  lb.  in  weight.— H.  J.  B." 

CRAIL. — "  Tile  Kerr's  Pink  Potato  I  had  from  you 
counnand  the  unstinted  admiration  of  all  who  see  them — 
whether  professionals  or  amateurs.  The  leaves,  particularly 
the  lower,  are  of  enonnous  size,  and  the  shaws  stand  up 
straight,  luxuriant  and  compact,  more  than  2ft.  above  the 
drills.  Frankly,  I  have  never  seen  potato  plants  present  so 
splendid,  so  attractive  an  appearance. — R.  H." 

WEST  MELTON.—"  The  Kerr's  Pink  I  had  from  you 
did  fine — over  1  cwt.  from  *  stone,  also  Majestic,  7  stones 
from  3J  lbs. — all  good,  sound 'potatoes. — J.  J." 

CARLISLE.—"  The  14  lbs.  of  Kerr's  Pink  Potatoes  bought 
from  you  this  year  have  produced  a  crop  of  420  lbs. — T.  T.  H." 

ROTHERHAM.— "  I  liave  taken  three  first  prizes  at  local 
shows  in  open  classes  with  potatoes  from  your  Kerr's  Pink, 
and  two  firsts  with  Tinwald  Perfection. — W.  H." 

7  lbs.,  3s.  14  lbs.,  5s.  6d. 

s.  each  ol  the  three,  23s.     7  lbs.  each,  12s.  6d. 

Packing  and  Carriage  Free. 
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DOBBIE  &  CO, 

The  King's  Seedsmen, 


The 

"ABOL"  Patent 

SYRINGES 

are  specially 

recommended 

by  the 

NATIONAL 

ROSE  SOCIETY. 


Many   Gold, 
Silver  and 
Bronze  Medals 
and  Awards. 


Theres  one  never-failing  Remedy 

Safe,  Certain  and  Reliable — for  all  Insect  Pests  and  Mildew 
on  Roses  and  other  Plants,  and  that  is  "  Abol "  Non- 
poisonous  Insecticide.  It  is  clean  and  wholesome  to  handle, 
has  no  unpleasant  smell,  and  is  non-damaging  to  paintwork. 


TREATISE 
ON 

GARDEN    PESTS 


Used  in  the  Royal  Gardens 
Recommended    by    Experts 


An  liluslrated  Treatise  on  Garden  Pesls 
will  be  sent  to  any  reader  of  "THE 
GARDEN,"  Gratis  and  Post  Free. 
Send  a  P.C.  to  E.  A.  WHITE.  Ltd., 
Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers, 
9,    Bellring,     Paddock    Wood.    Kent. 


GRATIS 
AND 

POST      FREE 


It's  "Abo 
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A  Great  Free  Offer  to  Growers 

"THE   FLOWER  GROWER'S  GUIDE" 

By  JOHN    WRIGHT. 

43  COLOURED  PLATES         500  ILLUSTRATIONS 

In  these  days  of  sharp  rivalry,  "  THE  FLOWER  GROWER'S  GUIDE  "  will  be  necessary  for  all  who 
are  engaged  in  Gardening  as  a  vacation,  and  especially  to  the  young  gardeners  who  are  commendably 
striving  for  efficiency,  by  which  alone  they  can  hope  to  attain  the  goal  of  their  worthy  ambitions. 
It  will  appeal  to  thousands  of  amateurs  :  and  to  gardeners  of  all  grades  "  THE  FLOWER  GROWER'S 
GUIDE"  will  be  acceptable,  in  fact,  to  all  who  love  flowers  interesting.  It  is  a  most  complete 
compendium  of  Flower  Garden  Management  and  Decorative  Plant  Cultivation  that  has  yet  been  produced. 


SEND    NO    MONEY 


FREE    APPROVAL 


The  six  volumes  are  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  but  in  view  of  our  advantageous  offer  of 
free  exatJiination.  description  is  unnecessary. 


IIVIPORTAIVT, 

We  could  not  afford  to 
make  this  offer  of 
FREE  examination  if 
these  books  were  not 
all  we  say  they  are. 


To  Messrs.  VIRTUE  &   COMPANY,  LTD., 

7,  City  Garden  Row,  London,  N.I. 

Please  ssnd  me,  carriage  paid,  on  Free  aporoval.  "THE  FLOWER  GROWER'S 
GUIDE."  Il  is  understood  that  I  am  at  libert\-  to  return  the  books  if  1  desire  not 
to  order  them.  If  I  decide  to  retain  them.  I  will  send  you  on  the  eighth  day  a  first 
payment  of  Ss..  and  twelve  further  monthly  payments  of  5s.,  this  coiupletinti  the 
purchase  price.     Price  for  Cash  on  eighth  day.  60s. 

Name 

Profession  

All  dress 


"G." 


Virtue  &  Co.  also  publish   the  Vegetable  Grower's  Guide. 


TTRY     MULTIPLE      in 

-^  your  own  garden.  No  other 
evidence  is  equal  to  that  of 
your  own  crops.  Raise  Pota- 
toes, Peas,  Beans,  Turnips, 
Carrot  s,  in  fact,  anything 
you  like  upon  it,  and  every- 
where you  w^ill  have  abun- 
dant evidence  that  it  pays. 

Mdltlpla 

Sold  by  Seedsmen  everywhere  in  14  lb.  bags, 

3/6  :   7  !b.  2/-.     Large  trial  packets,  1/-. 

Manufactured  solely  by 

ROBINSON  BROS.  Ltd.,  West  Bromwlch.  Staffs 


GI^>ZLI3IO]L.XJS. 

Ma  till  iti  cent  Autumn  Flowering  Bulbs  for  Bods  anil  Boniers. 
Healthv  llnwering  bulbs  in  following  colours,  separate: 
AMIClilCA,  pink    ....     22/- per  100. 
St  IIWABEX,  orange     .         .  .     20/- 

WAK.  scarlet  ....     24/- 

YKLLdW  HAMMER    .  .  .      18/- 

-MIXi;l)  IX  TEX  VARIETIES       .     IS/- 
Innnediate  deliver\'. 

HARRISON,  Bulb  Grower,  SHARNBROOK,  BEDS. 


Butcher,  Baker,  Butter, 
Grocer,  Laundry,  Fish, 
Potato,      Tomato,      etc. 

SQUIBBS,  280,   WICKERIES,   BRIDGWATER 
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POULTRY      NOTES 


By     W.     POWELL-OWEN,     F.B.S.A. 


WITH  both  adult  fowls  and  growing 
chickens  hs  sure  to  see  that 
appstitcs  are  kept  sharp.  If  any 
birds  go  off  th:ir  food  enquire 
into  the  reason  promptly  and 
lake  steps  to  get   th7m  "on  the  feed"   again. 

Loss  ol  Appetite. — A  reader  of  The  Garden 
writes  to  say  that  all  her  fowls  suddenly  went 
off  their  food  and  refused  to  eat.  She  found 
that  their  crops  were  full  and  distended,  and 
searched  for  the  back  number  of  The  G.^rden 
containing  my  milk-treatment  for  compaction 
of  the  crop.  Having  found  this,  all  the  birds 
Wire  given  milk  to  drink,  and  by  the  next  morning 
all  the  food  in  the  crops  had  gone  and  the  birds 
ate  th^ir  brealdast  with  relish.  When  a  fowl 
ails  she  generally  go3s  off  her  food,  and  the 
observant  owner  willnotic;  her  condition  promptly 
and  discover  th!;  cause. 

At  Feeling-time. — Wh^n  you  feed  your  fowls 
do  not  be  content  to  fill  up  the  trough  with  soft 
food  and  then  to  pass  on  to  the  next  flock.  Remain 
near  the  birds  for  a  little  time  and  see  that  each 
bird  comes  up  eagerly  for  her  mash  and  gets  to 
work  at  one;.  If  you  make  a  practice  of  this 
you  will  be  able  to  locate  ailing  birds  and  will 
get  the  due  reward  in  being  able  to  save  them 
by  prompt  treatment.  When  a  bird  is  out  of 
sorts  she  will  refuse  her  food  as  a  rule,  walking 
around  the  trough  while  the  others  are  filling 
their  crops.  If  a  bird  acts  in  this  way  catch  and 
examine  her  on  the  spot,  or  visit  the  roost  after 
dark  and  attend  to  the  examination.  Then  you 
can  isolate  at  once  and  apply  the  cure.  Success 
in  treating  sick  birds  depends  mainly  on  immediate 
trv  atnient. 

Wrong  Feeding. — If  all  the  birds  go  off  their 
food  you  may  be  sure  that  something  is  wTong 
with  feeding.  There  may  be  too  much  "  same- 
ufss"  of  foodstuffs  from  day  to  day,  and  a  course 
of  Glauber's  with  a  change  in  feeding  will  often 
do  good.  On  th?  other  hand,  the  use  of  an 
excessive  amount  of  husky  ingredients  may  be 
the  cause,  when  finer  meals  must  be  introduced 
ill  conjunction  with  the  aperient.  If  the  digestive 
system  breaks  down  by  reason  of  compaction 
of  the  crop,  one  can  easily  discover  this  by  handling 
tli:  ailing  bird.  The  digestive  organs  consist 
roughly  of  three  organs  :  (i)  Crop,  (2)  stomach, 
(3)  gizzard.  If  the  gizzard  is  compacted  it  refuses 
to  take  food  from  the  stomach  ;  the  latter  will 
not  relieve  the  c"op  and  the  crop  cannot,  being 
full,  take  any  food.  The  bird  thus  goes  off  its  feed. 
Use  of  Scraps. — The  entrances  to  these  various 
organs  are  comparatively  small,  so  much  so  that 
they  are  easily  blocked.  I  have  known  cases  of 
compaction  caused  by  even  a  large  piece  of  maize 
which    obstructed    th"    entrance    to    stomach    or 


gizzard  ;  as  a  rule,  however,  it  is  an  excess  of 
husks  (as  from  oats)  which  is  to  blame.  The 
husks  become  matted  and  form  a  framework 
that  binds  together  the  mash  given.  As  time 
goes  on  the  mass  of  food  hardens  and  cannot 
be  shifted.  Any  long  or  coarse  material  will 
also  act  as  a  framework  ;  for  instance,  piccss  of 
grass,  bacon  rind,  potato  peeling,  c:lery  and 
scratching  litter.  Thus  it  behoves  all  poultry- 
keepers  to  mine;  up  coarse  scraps  very  finely, 
a  point  so  often  neglected.  It  is  quite  a  simple 
matter  to  detect  crop-compacted  cases.  In  the 
morning  before  brealdast  the  crop  of  each  fowl 
should  be  quite  empty.  If  any  birds  have  full 
crops  in  the  morning  they  w'ill  be  a'liiig. 

Treatment  for  Crop  -  compaction.  —  Jiany 
methods  of  treatment  have  been  advocated  in 
the  past  for  crop-compaction.  One  has  been 
to  open  the  crop  and  to  remove  the  contents, 
but  while  an  expert  may  successfully  perform 
the  operation,  the  novic:  will  too  often  fail  through 
lack  of  confidenc;.  Another  plan  has  been  to 
pour  plenty  of  water  into  the  crop  and  to  break 
up  the  contents  with  the  thumb  and  finger,  finally 
to  expel  the  food  by  gentle  pressure.  The  danger 
in  this  method  lies  in  choking  the  bird,  which  is 
quite  common.  Of  all  methods,  then,  the  simplest, 
quickest  and  most  effective  is  the  "milk"  treat- 
ment. The  bird  is  taken  in  the  early  stages 
and  isolated,  it  is  given  an  aperient  to  start  with 
and  then  milk  is  placid  before  it  to  drink,  no  other 
food  being  provided.  What  the  milk  does  1  am 
not  certain,  but  I  presume  it  ferments  and  breaks 
up  the  hard  mass  within  the  crop  or  gizzard. 
If  no  remedy  is  applied  the  invalid  will  gradually 
waste  away  and  die  through  starvation,  or  internal 
poisoning  will  set  in  by  reason  of  the  poisonous 
gases  given  off  by  the  putrid  food. 

Artificial  Light  and  Laying. — A  reader  asks  if 
the  artificial  lighting  of  houses  is  sound  and  if 
it  aids  egg-production.  At  one  time  I  tried  the 
experiment  of  putting  a  small  oil  lamp  in  each 
of  my  roosting  houses  as  darkness  set  in  and  re- 
moving it  when  I  retired  to  "  roost."  This  was 
done  on  all  cold  nights  with  the  object  of  warming 
the  atmosphere.  True,  occasionally  I  found  an 
odd  hen  go  to  nest,  but  I  presumed  that  the  bird 
would  have  laid  the  egg  early  in  the  morning, 
and  it  was  giving  it  me  only  "  in  advance."  I 
always  got  all  the  eggs  I  wanted  by  other  methods 
and  did  not  pursue  the  lighting  question  to  the 
limit.  Experiments  are  being  conducted  at  the 
moment,  and  next  year  we  may  have  some  useful 
data  to  work  upon.     It  is  an  American  idea. 

Rearing  of  Chiclicns. — Readers  know  quite 
well  that  I  have  always  strongly  advised  a  "last 
feed  by  lamplight"  for  chickens.  I  have  often 
met  opposition  from  those  who  do  not  like  detailed- 
work,  but  what  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well. 
So  it  is  with  young  chickens — good  rearing 
increases  the  profits.  As  a  fancier  I  know  the 
value  of  the  "  lamplight "  meal  given  to  growing; 
chickens,  and  to  push  chicks  along  the  very  early 
and  very  late  feeds  are  important  factors  in  getting 
size  and  well-developed  youngsters.  Readers  will 
know  my  motto  that  age  does  not  govern  the 
start  of  egg-laying ;  rather  do  I  vote  for  size, 
and  if  we  can  get  maturity  earlier  by  a  late  evening 
meal  then  I  am  always  going  to  support  it. 
Poultry-keepers  can  always  try  the  experiment 
themselves  of  feeding  one  lot  of  chickens  in  the 
old  wav  and  in  treating  a   further  lot  on  my  late 


supper  system.       By  comparing  the   results  each 
owner   can  decide  if  it  is  worth  while. 

Late  Supper  for  Chicltens. — During  the  long 
nights  I  advise  poultry-keepers  to  go  down  after 
dark  with  a  hurricane  lamp  and  give  each  flock 
of  chicks  a  nic;  feed  of  grain.  They  will  soon 
"  tumble"  to  what  is  expected  of  them  and  will 
then  wait  for  their  extra  supper.  Particularly 
where  the  early  chicks  are  being  reared  under 
cover,  in  an  outhouse  or  brooder- house,  can  this 
system  of  feeding  be  carried  out  with  the  minimum 
of  trouble.  Thus  it  would  pay,  I  am  sure,  where 
the  poultry-keeper  is  working  on  extensive  rearing 
lines  to  instal  special  lighting  in  his  brooder- 
houses  ;  but  the  question  of  lighting  laying-housts 
is  a  different  propositiLin. 

Longer  Scratching  Hours. — During  the  long 
winter  nights  those  who  advocate  lighting  up  the 
laying-houses  aim  at  providing  longer  scratching 
hours  and  in  sending  the  birds  to  roost  at  a  later 
hour  than  usual  with  full  crops.  They  do  not  say 
that  yoii  will  by  adopting  the  system  get  more 
eggs  from  each  bird  per  annum,  but  that  the 
nmnber  of  eggs  laid  in  the  winter  will  be  more 
by  reason  of  the  speeding-up  of  the  laying.  Such 
would  be  an  advantage  in  increasing  the  r. umber 
of  winter  eggs  which  would  realise  higher  prices 
than  summer  ones,  providing  the  birds  were 
not  injured  for  breeding.  The  small  producer 
can  experiment  with  an  ordinary  oil  lamp,  but  the 
commercial  egg-farmer  will  use  electric  lighting 
if  the  outlay  merits  it  eventually  ;  and  as  I  see 
it,  tile  question  is  one  of  placing  the  extra  eggs 
laid  against  the  cost  of  installation  of  lights.  For 
backward  pullets  I  see  the  great  advantage, 
because  it  would  do  to  them  as  it  does  to  all 
growing  stock,  viz.,  push  them  along  ;  but  if  a 
poultry-keeper  obtains  my  fotu:  eggs  per  bird 
per  week  by  ordinary  methods,  Joes  he  want 
more  ? 

Experiments  Needed. — My  readers  may  be 
interested  in  experimenting  with  artificial  lighting, 
and  I  shall  be  happy  to  have  the  results.  Take 
one  lot  of  birds  that  have  been  laying  well  from 
October  or  November  last  as  the  material.  As 
it  is  getting  dark  place  an  oil  lamp  in  the  scratching 
shed  to  encourage  the  birds  to  remain  up  and  not 
go  to  roost.  Follow  this  with  a  late  "  supper,"  and 
then  turn  out  the  lamp.  Then  compare  the  laying 
with  pa3t  records.  The  experiment  could  be 
tried  with  backward  birds  also,  but  it  might  be 
unsafe  to  hold  lighting  responsible  where  the  birds 
have  not  yet  laid.  If  the  light  had  not  been  used 
the  birds  might  have  commenced  egg-production 
about  the  same  time. 


ADriCE    OX    POULTRY    MATTERS. 

Mr.  W.  PoweU-Owoi ,  The  Garden-,  Pmillry 
Expert,  will  be  pleased  to  answer,  free  of  charge,  any 
questions  dealing  with  poultry-keeping.  A  stamped 
and  addressed  envelope  should  be  enclosed,  when  a 
lengthy  and  detailed  reply  will  be  posted  promptly. 
Communications  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  W.  Powell- 
Owen,  care  of  The  Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street. 
Strand,  W.C.z.  Samples  of  foods  (report  thereon  and 
suggested  use),  is.  6d. ;  post-mortems,  2S.  6d.  each. 
Send  samples  and  dead  fowls  {latter  by  rail  and  letters 
under  separate  cover)  direct  to  W.  Powell-Owen, 
"  Powell-Owen  "  Poultry  Bureau,  47a,  High  Street, 
Hampstead,  N.W.j,. 
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You  xan  erect  this  Green- 
house  in   90   minutes. 

This  splendid  Greenhouse  for  Amateurs  comes  to  you  in  sections — glazed, 
painted,  and  complete  in  every  detail — everything  so  accurately  fitted 
(even  bolt  holes  ready  drilled)  that  in  about  90  minutes  you  can  erect  and 
have  It  ready  for  occupation.  The  parts  fit  together  almost  as  easy  as  a 
sectional  bookcase. 

The  illustrations  show  :  (I)  No.  49a,  Greenhouse  in  actual  use.  (2)  The  Sections  of 
one  half  of  the  house  put  togelher.  (3)  The  conitruclionil  units  of  the  other  half  of  the 
house,  forming  one  side,  half  of  roof,  and  one  end. 

t  is  advisable  to  set  the  H  juse  on  a  45-m:h  brick  footing,  or  we  can  supply  arred 
sleepers  at  extra  cost. 

This  Greenhouse  has  the  characteristics  of  all  B.  &  P.  Structures — sturdy 
strength  and  splendid  finish — given  by  the  best  of  sound  selected  materials, 
built  up  by  skilled  craftsmen — the  only  kind  of  buildings  which  give 
convincing  value  for  money  in  lasting  usefulness. 


Write   for  List   of   Garden  Frames   and   Small    Greenhouses. 


No.  49a. — Small  Greenhouse. 

Size  I  Oft.  by  8ft.  (other   sizes  made).      Painted  two 
coats.     Glazed  with  1  3  oz.  glass. 

Price  £27    0    0 

Ready   for    immediate   delivery.     Carriage  Paid   to 
stations  in  England  and  Wales. 


London  Address  :    135-7 ,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.  4 


Enquiries  invited  for  Heating  Systems,   Conservatories,   Vinery   Ranges, 
Peach     Houses,     Carnation     Houses,     Garden     Frames,     etc.,     of      all 
descriptions,  with  requisite  accessories. 


=ROBUST  CHICKS= 

depend  upon 
PROPERLY   BLEXDED,  EASILY  DIGESTED 


THE  Best  Chick  Seeds  and  Qrains  43/-  per  cwt. 
Next  Best  ,,  ,,         34/-        ,, 

No.  3  (from  6-8  weeks  old)      „         33/-        „ 
Cliick-rearing  Meal  "  A '*  3i/-        ,, 

Chick-rearing  Meal  "  B"  30f-        „ 

N.B.- — Free  bags;    carnage  foiward.      Carriage  paid  home 

(England  and  Wales)  on  2  cwt.  orders.     Cash  with  order. 

These  Chick  Foods  stand  comparison  as  they  are  the  Beat- 

Sitiif.icti)a  ^airi3te;;l.   ]S3adJfor  Samples. 

HUSSEY   BROS., 


1515,  Seven  Sisters  Road,   S.    Tottenham,  a; 


cts  there  l^i 

(  and  makes  the  Garden  rtU^l. 
i^av  all  the  year  round  r^.'T.vn.-. 


■■"^^^  «;nld  everywhere  for  Hortlru'tural  purpns*3  In  PACKETS  lOd.  &  1/6.  and  In 

:ANDED  .S:  sealed  B\GS:  7  lbs..  3  9;  14  lbs..  6/6;  iSlbs..  11/6;  56  lbs..  20/-;  112  15=:  .  37/-.     Or 

rect  irom  the  Works      arrl  Re  Paid  in  the  United  Kineiiom  for  Cash  with  Order  (except  PACKETS). 


CLAY     tic     bXJN 


^iRAiroKD 


•BEFORE   BUYING- 


EGGS! 


t  I 


How  to  Get  Them  Cheap ! ! ! 


Rear  your  own  chicks  from  sittiuf^s  from  my  well  known  layers 
and  prizewinners".  Golden,  Silver  White  Wyandottes  (273  ef:;g 
strain),  Rhode  Island  Reds.  White  Lejjhorns  (2S5  strain), White 
Runner  and  Buff  Orpington  Ducks.  Second  pens.  10/-.  first 
pens.  15/-,  Special  pens,  20/-  sitting.  Day  old  chicks.  30/-  and 
40/-  dozen.     Adult  birds  always  for  sale. 

SYDNEY  HILLER,  F.B.S.A. 

CLEVELAND    POULTRY   FARM,  Standon,    HERTS. 


BUFF   ORPINGTON    DRAKES 

A  few  grand   Drakes,  own   brothers   to  n>y  winners  at   Dairy 

Show,  also  Cup.  1st  and  Special  Edmonton,  etc.,  21,-.   30'-. 

40/-.  60/-  each. 

White  Runner  Drakes,   15/-,   21/-.  30-,  40/    each. 

No  Ducks  to  spare  at  present. 

SYDNEY  HILLER,  F.B.S.A. 

CLEVELAND    POULTRY    FARM.     STANDON,    HERTS 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  SITTINGS.     We  are 

booking  a  few  orders  fur  sittings  from  very  prolific  laying 
■Wliite  Wyandottes,  sired  by  a  Mr.s.  Charles  Cartwright's 
hirgc-egg  male  and  mated  to  a  Williams  laying-oontest- 
bred  cockerel,  12/6  dozen;  iinfertiles  replaced. — Misses 
COATES,  Broadheath,  Presteign. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Secure  full  post-free  list  of  tiiu  "  Gordon  Grav  "  1920  matings. 
H*"iis  in  the  Breeding  Pens  have  following  six  winter  xnonth 
records:— 132, 115,  114, 112. 107, 104  and  lOO  Eggs.  Males 
used  :— Bred  from  hens  with  12  monihs'  records  of  246,  245 
and  230.      Order  Sittings  or  Chicks  TO-DAV. 

G.  GORDON  GRAY,  LTD.  (Dept.G.)i 

i  Deansbrook  P.F.,  Thaxted,  Essex,  m 


THORNBOROUGH  &  CO.  Ltd. 


r 

■  Incorporated  with 

■  PEARCE     &    COMPANY 

■  (Late  HOLLOWAY  ROAD.  NJ 

I    CONSERVATORIES 
I    and    GREENHOUSES. 

H        Ladies  and  Gentlemen  waiied  upon  by  appointment 
I    Contractors  to  L.C-C.  &  11  liondon  Borough  Councils. 
I    35  years'  Record.     Good  Work      Catalogue  Post  Free. 

1^ TOTTENHAM,  N.  1  7.    'Phone  T  2356. 


RABBIT-KEEPING.— A    practical    booklet 

on  the  best  and  most  profitable  methods  of  Rabbit-Keeping 
for  all  Garden  Owners  in  Town  or  Country.  By  C.  J.  Davies, 
2nd  impression.  9d.  net,  by  post  lid. — Published  at  the 
Offices  of  "  Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Xavistocl<  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C,  2. 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES  NOW 

with   the  Origina'   Wintei   Wash 

Caustic  Alkali 

tested  and  accepted  by    the  World's 
Fruit    Growing  Centres   as   the    Best 


WINTER     MQTH       ,,,,  ,  n     CATERPILLARS, 
KILLh     WEEVILS,    APPLE 
SUCKER,  Etc.,  Etc. 


MUSSEL    SCALE 


LOOSE   BARK,     PpMni/CC    FUNGI   SPORES 


SLIM  LICHEN, 


from  Trees,  EtC' 


11     Pallo       *-'"®      ''°      makes     over     tilt* 
I  I    UallS.     of  the   BEST  WASH  for    ^/O 

Carriage  paid  on   5  tins  12/-,  10  tins  22./- 
IVrite  for  1920  Catalogue. 

WM.  WOOD  &    SONS,  LTD., 
WOOD   GREEN,    LONDON. 
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*«*«*********■>****■>  ************* 

GARDEN  FERTILIZER ' 

No  Stable  Manure  Required. 


Complete  reliable    Manure    for   digging-in 

for    Vegetable    Crops   or  as  Top-Dressing 

for  Fruit  Trees  and  Flower  Beds. 


Send    for    Book    O.   with     Full     Description    and 

Directions.  Free     ("The  Science   of    Soil  Enrich- 

-:ment  and  Plant  Feeding"^. 


Cwt..  15/-; 
14  lbs.,  3/-. 


4  cwt. 


8/-  ;   28  lbs 
Carriape 


.  5/-; 
Paid 


WILLIS  BROS., 


HORTICULTURAL  MANURE 
MANUFACTURERS 
ccHARPENDEN,     HERTS  .TJ~:i 


MESSENGER 

<&  CO.,    Ltd. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS  &  HEATING  ENGINEERS, 
LOUQHBOROUQH,  LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Established  1858. 
LondoD  Office :  122,  Victoria  St.,We8tmin8t«r,  8.W.1 


jyjESSENGER   &  CO.  are  now 

in    a  position   to   devote  their 

augmented  Plant  and  Material 

Resources  to  the  Construction 

and    Heating   of 

GLASSHOUSES 

upon  their  well-known  special 
methods,  based  on  experience 
extending  over  60  years. 

illustrated    Catalogue   on    application. 
Plans  and   Estimates    Free. 


W.  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 

DARLINGTON. 

Horticultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers 

PLANS  and   ESTIMATES    prepared  free  of  cost. 
REPRESENTATIVES   sent  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom    to  advise 

and  take  particulars. 
LARGE     CATALOGUE    of    photographic    views    of    Horticultural 

Buildings   free  on  application. 
GARDEN   FRAMES,  GARDEN   SEATS,  Ac,  supplied  from  stock. 


LONDON    OFFICE  :   C^c¥o^"■,A^TlE?¥^s.w.  i. 


GROW  YOUR  OWN  VEGETABLES  FREE  FROM  DISEASE  WITH 

GREENHOUSES 


COMPLETE  SUBSTITUTE  for  STABLE  MANURE 


aCIBNTIPICALLY     AND    CHBMICAI.LY    PREPARED. 

In  the  form  of  a  leaf.mould.  ready  for  use  at  any  time.  In  the  same  way.  and  for  all  purposes  that  stable  manure  Is  put.  Goes  further 

(4  bushels  equalling  15  cwts.).  gives  better  result,  is  clean  to  handle,  sweet  smelling,  and  free  from  weeds,  worms,  etc. 

Beport  of  Eoyal  Hortlciiltural  Society.     "  Vour  Patented  Hop  Manure  has  been  used  in  the  Society's  Gardens  at  Wisley.  and  I 

^m  nl(»aied  to  reoort  that  It  has  proved  excellent  for  the  flower  borders,  fruit  and  vegetables  grown  both  under  glass  and  out 

?"the  opin  air  •-  (Signed)     W.  WiLKS.  Secretary. 

A  Beautiful  Free  Booklet  e'vittg  full  particulars  and  testimonials  sent  on  receipt  of  i>ostcard. 

■V*  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS;  GENUINE  ONLY  IN  OUR  MARKED  BAGS,  CONTAINING  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS.  "Wl 

Prices,  including  bags.  1  bushel  2'3.  4  bushels  6/-.  5-4  bushels  28/9.  10-4  bushels  55/-.  20-4  bushels  100/- 
^  '  Free  on  rail  Lon.Jon.    Carriage  forward  for  cash  with  order. 

WAKELEY'S  GROUND  GARDEN  LIME  (Caustic  or  Quick  Lime),  3/-  bushel  bag,  carriage  forward. 

WAKELEY'S  Empie  FERTILISER 

A  valuable  Plant  Food  for  Allotment  and  General  Garden  use.  simple  to  apply.    Particulars  and  Guaranteed 

Analysis  free.     Price  including  bags 

14  lb.  bag,  3/3  ;    56  lbs.,  11/6;    1  cwt.,  22/- 

Best  Yellow  Fibrous  Loam ,  4/- ,  and  Leaf  Mould,  4/6.     Coarse  Silver  Sand,  5/6,  and  Brown 

Fibrous  Peat,  5/6  per  sack.   Basic  Slag,  6/3.  Superphosphates,  10/6.  Bone  Meal.  22/6 

Kainite,    10/6  per  cwt. 
St'e  Free  Bnohlet  as  iihm'c  *nr  prices  o'  smaller  qua^ififies.  also  other  gootls. 
WAKELEY  BROS.    &  CO.     LTD.,  75a,   BANKSIDE,   LONDON,   S.E.I. 


IT    PAYS  TO 

TOP-DRESS  PLANTS 
WITH 

RITO 


RITO  is  the  wonderful  energiser  for  soil 
bacteria,  and  multiplies  all  Allotment  and 
Qarden  Produce.  Of  all  corn  dealers,  seeds- 
men, and  florists.  If  any  difficulty  is  experi* 
enced  in  obtaining  supplies,  write  to  the 
Makers. 

The  Molassine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dept.  22,  Greenwich,  S.E.  10. 

RITO  SUITS  EVERYTHING  THAT  GROWS 


THEV  ARE  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST,    i 

ALL    HAND     MADE.  I 

ARTISTIC  FERN  PANS 
AND    BULB     BOWLS. 

State  guantiti*^s   and  sizes  required,  and  have 
"Carriage  Paid  "  Quotation,    or  write  for  Price 
List— FREE  I 

RICHARD    SANKEY    &    SON,    LTD. 
Royal  Potteries,  Bulwell,  Nottingham 


JANUARY 
LINEN     6^  ALE 

Write  to-day   for   a  copy  of  our  Sale   List 
No.  46S.    It  will  be  sent  post  free  on  request. 

Hemstitched     and     Embroidered      Duchesse     Sets. 
Oddments  to  be  cleared  at  5/6,  6/6  and  8i'6  per  Bet. 

ROBINSON    S-    CLEAVER,     LTD., 
BELFAST. 


Conny's 

COXCEXTRATF.D 

Winten  Dressing 

(NON-POISONOUS)  FOR 


Fruit 


A\n 

OTHER 


Trees. 


For  the   Destruction   of  all   Insect  Pests  that 
shelter  in  the  Bark  during  the  Winter  Months. 

This  Preparation  is  highly  valued  by   Practical 
Growers  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

DIRECTIONS   FOR   USE    ACCOMPANY 
EACH    PACKAGE. 

SOLD    BY    THE    TRADE    GENERALLY. 

Prices— Pints,  7/S  ;  Quarts,  2\9  :  i  Gall.,  5/5  : 

1  Gall,  9/-:  3  Galls.,  26/- ;  5  Galls.,  43/-  , 
10  Galls.,  7H-. 

Manufactured  bv 

CORRY  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  LONDON 
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BARR'S  GOLD  MEDAL  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

FOR  ALL  SEASONS. 

Awarded  at  the  R.H.S.  London  Shows   1913   to    1919    Five  Gold  Medals  and  Four  Silver-Gilt  Medals. 


OXE  OF   BAER'S    GOLD   MEDAL    EXHIBITION    GEO  LPS   01?    VEGETABLES. 

Barr's  strains  of  Vegetable  Seeds  have  received  exceptional  recognition  for  high  quality  by  the  judges  at  the  R.H.S. 
Wisley  Trials,  many  having  been  highly  commended  and  several  given  First  class  Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 


A   FEW   SPECIALTIES   IN   VEGETABLE   SEEDS 


DWARF    FRENCH    BEAN.  BARR  S    EXCELSIOR,  Ira]  iiii;  a  fli  at   nup 

of  very  larsf  tlfshy  puiU.  builiiii!  rciiilrr  and  i>\  lU-'ifatr  Ma\-(nir.    Tin-  dried 

Beans  make  a  deliciuus  Winter  disii.     Award  of  Merit  R.H.S.    Per  pint 
TALL    RUNNER    BEAN,  BROOKLANOS    OIANT,  a  .'ranil  new  P.unner 

Bean  prodneina  in  ainnulance  pods  as  lonii  as  tliose  of  Scarlet  Emperop. 

but  broader  ;  of  line  tal>le  dualities  Per  pint 

CLIMBINQ     STRINOLESS     BEAN,    BARR'S     LIGHTNING,    a     fine 

Climbing  French  Kidney  Bean  producing  clusters  of  thick  fleshy  pods  which 

boi!  tender  and  of  delicate  flavour.  Per  pint 

BEET,  CROSBY'S  EGYPTIAN,  prndueing  large  flat  round  roots  with  rich 

crimson  tlesli,  III  tine  tlavnur.      Highly    commended    R.H.S.  1917 

Per  jikt.  6d.,  per  oz. 
BARR'S  ASPARAGUS  KALE,  a  fine  hardy  variety  producing  in  early  Spring 

long  suciulent  sliont--,  very  tender  and  of  delicious  flavour. 

Per  pkt.  6d.,  per  oz, 
BROCCOLI,  BARR'S  WINTER  QUEEN,   if   sown  in   March,  produces  in 

.lannarv  large  firm  ~nn\v\  white  leads,  "i  rine  texture  Per  pkt. 

BROCCOLI,  BARR'S  WHITE   EMPEROR,   the  finest   of  all   May    cutting 

Brot.-eolis.  liavim;  liead-,  large.  t]rnl  and  deep,  of  a  beautiful  white, and  well 

protected.  Per  pkt.  1/6  and 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  "  DUNDEE,"  a  splendid  new  variety  of  medium 

height  and  compart  growth,  with  larire  solid  sprouts  of  finest  qualitv,  and 

keeping  well       Award  of  Merit  R.H.S.  1918.  Per  pkt.  1/6  and 

CABBAGE,   BARR'S  AUTUMN    EXHIBITION,  a  splendid  medium-sized 

varietN',  lorniing  handsome  solid  lamieal  lieads  ready  to  \ise  in  September. 

Award  of  Merit  R.H.S.  Per  pkt.  6d.,  per  oz. 

CABBAGE,    BARR'S    DWARF    SPRING    CUTTING,    a    first-class    small 

growing  variety  for  cutting  early  ia  Spring,  very  solid  and  sweet 
«.  Per  pkt.  6d.,  per  oz. 

CARROT,  BARR'S  EARLY  QUEEN,  a  fine  little  early  variety  with  shapely 

roots,  almost  coreless,  lleshy   sweet  and  tender,  an  excellent  forcer. 

Per  pkt   6d.  and  1/-,  per  oz. 
CAULIFLOWER,  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND,  a  splendid  halt  dwarf  variety 

for  forcing  or  open  air  cidture  at  any  time  of  the  .vear,  heads  ver.y  large  white 

and  finely  grained,  of  delicate  flavour  Per  pkt.  1/6  and 
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CELERY,  BARR'S  CHAMPION  SOLID  WHITE,  very  solid  and  sweet 
Award  of  Merit,  R.H.S.  Per  pkt.  1/-  and 

CELERIAC,  BARR'S  LATE  SUMMER,  a  great  improveroent  on  the  old 
Turnip-rnoted  Celer\ ,  forming  glol>ular  roots  of  fine  flavour,  decorative 
variegated  foliage.  Pkt.  6d.  and 

ENDIVE,  PARIS  MARKET,  finely  curled,  valuable  for  forcing  or  Summer  and 
early  Aiitinnn  culture.  Per  pkt.  6d.  and  1/-,  per  oz. 

LEEK,    BARR'S  SELECTED   PRIZETAKER,  extra  flue.       Per  pkt.  1  -and 

LETTUCE,  COS,  BARR'S  EARLY  FRAME,  one  of  the  best  for  early  crops 
undi-r  L'!.c>s.  Per  pkt.  6d.  and  1/-,  per  oz. 

LETTUCE.  CABBAGE,  BARR'S  GREEN  FAVOURITE,  a  fine  variety 
for  succcssional  sou  ing  h.ivin'.:  dark  green  smooth  succulent  leaves  and  a 
sweet  firm  hiart.     Award  of  Merit  R.H.S.        Per  pkt.  6d.  and  1/-,  per  oz. 

LETTUCE.  CABBAGE,  BARR'S  LITTLE  GEM,  a  fine  little  early  variety 
I. u- growing  in  frames.     Award  of  Merit  R.H.S.  Per.  pkt. 

MELON,  BARR'S  GOLDEN  BEAUTY,  IMPROVED,  a  very  fine  golden- 
skinned  netted  \arictv  of  delicious  flavour.     Award  of   Merit  R.H.S. 

Per  pkt.  1/6  and 

ONION,  FROXFIELD  a  grand  variety  with  large  semi-flat  rouiiil  bulbs;  a 
spleniUd  cxhiiiitiiui  Ouicui  and  good  keeper.    Award  of  Merit  R.H.S.  1917, 

Per  pkt. 

ONION,  BARR'S  LONGKEEPER,  a  splendid  type  of  the  Brown  Spanish 
Onion,  ni  liivt-iatc  .[nalit\  Per  pkt.  6d.  and  1/-,  per  oz. 

PARSNIP,  BARR'S  NEW  WHITE  MARROW,  Highly  Commended 
R.H.S.  Per  pkt.,  6d.  per  oz. 

RADISH,  BARR'S  SCARLET  PERFECTION,  an  extra  fine  early  short 
toiipeil  round  variet,\  .  I  t'lnui  rich  >.  arlct ,  tlcsh  white,  mild  and  crisp    per  oz. 

TOMATO,  BARR'S  SCARLET  BEAUTY,  a  wonderful  bearer,  fruit  rich  deep 
-I  ai  let  .  I  i.iuid.  -niootli  and  i:l'i-~\  .  liaving  a  dec[»  flesh,  almost  without  core. 
Awarded  Silver  Gilt  Banksian  TTIedal,  R.H.S.,  1917.  Per  pkt. 

TURNIP,  BARR'S  GOLDEN  NUGGET,  a  handsome  short-topped  small 
carl>-  gltihc  shai)cd  and  golden  ycilcov  variety,  of  delicious  flavour.      Per  oz. 
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BARR'S    SEED    GUIDE    FOR    J 920    FREE    ON   APPLICATION. 


BARR  &  SONS,  11,  12  &  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  w.c.2. 

SEED    GROUNDS    AT    TAPLOW,    BUCKS. 


*0  <flfey- 


GARDEN. 


^dfcssr,. 


WATERER'S  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER 

SEEDS.  Sweet  Peas,  Scofch-^rown  Seed  Potatoes.  Catalogues 
on  application. — John  Waterer,  Sons  A  Crisp,  Ltc^  The 
Nurseries,  Twjford.  Berks. 

WATERER'S       Rhododendrons,       Azaleas. 

Conifera,  Choice  and  Rare  Shrubs,  Herbaceous  Plants,  Hardy 
Alpines,  et€.  Illustrated  Catalogues  tree. — JOHN  Watbkbr, 
Sons  &.  Crisp,  Ltd.,  Twyford,  Berks. 

KING'S   ACRE    FRUIT  TREES    have    pro 

duced  some  of  the  finest  and  most  remarkable  Apples  and 
Pears  on  record.  Extra  strong  6  years'  old  Fruiting  Trees, 
Vines  and  Bush  Fruits. — Particulars  promptly  given  on 
application  to  KiNO'8  Acre  Nurseries.  Ltd..  Hereford. 

KING'S     ACRE    ROSES.  —  Alphabetically 

arranged  Catalogue  free  on  application. — King's  Acre 
NiRSERiES.  Ltd.,  Hereford. 


KING'S  ACRE    BORDER  AND  CLIMBING 

PLANTS.  List  free  on  request. — King's  Acre  Nukseries, 
Ltd.,  Hereford. 

DOUBLE  STRENGTH  GARDEN  MANURE. 

The  Strongest  and  cheapest  in  use  of  ah  fertilisers, 
201b.  bag.  price  5/-, carriage  paid.  For  lawns  like  velvet, use 
"Calnus,"  the  great  lawn  dressing,  28ib.  bag,  price  5/(>, 
carriage  paid. — Sole  makers,  THE  Ammonl^  Ferthjser 
Coy.,  Bedford. 

GREENHOUSE  PAINTING  AND  GLAZING. 

— We  can  now  supply  '*  Vitrolite  "  the  best  paint,  25/-  per 
gallon,  cans  extra.  "  PLASTINE,"  the  imperishable  putty, 
44/-  per  cwt.,  kegs  extra  ;  7  lb.  tins,  3/9  ;  14  lb.  tins,  7/-  each. 
— W.  Cakson  &  Sons,  Grove  Works,  Battersea,  S.W.  11. 

"  ROCK  GARDEN  PLANTS,  WHERE 

AND  IN  WHAT  SOILS  TO  PLANT  THEM,"  a  useful 
guide  to  garden  lovers,  with  catalogue,  48  pages,  post  free. — 
G.  K,.  Phipps,  Alpine  Nursery,  Bamham,  Bognor. 

CARNATION    CULTURAL    GUIDE.— Com- 

plet«  instructions  for  greenhouse  and  outdoor  culture,  7d. 
post  free. — C.  H.  Taudetin,  WillastoD,  Birkenhead. 


J.  GRAY,  LTD.,  Builder  of  Conservatories, 

Greenhouses,  etc.,  and  HeatiDK  Ensineers,  Danvers  Street, 
Chelsea,  London.  S.W.  3.  Wire,  201,  Western,  London. 
Telephone  :  201,  Western. 

WELLS'     Catalogue     of     Chrysanthemums 

now  ready  ;  post  free  on  application. — W.  Wells  &  Co., 
Meretham,  Surrey. 


POTATOES.— Kerr's  Seed   Potatoes  Excel. 

Grow  Kerr's  Pink.     Order  early.       Write  for  potato  list.— 
Kerr  &  Co.,  63,  Queen  Street,  Glasgow. 


'  CISTUS      LAURIFOLIUS      SEEDLINGS.— 

103.  100. — RIVIS,  KuSfhill.  Saxiruindhaiii. 

MALMAISON      CARNATIONS.— PRINCESS 

OF  WALES,  strong  plants,  in  3im.  pots  ;  ready  for  flower- 
in;;  jiots,  12s.  per  dozen,  packed  and  carriage  paid  ;  cash 
with  order. — U.  West,  The  Nurseries.  Datchet,  Bucks. 

I  SEEDS     AND    SEED     POTATOES— C.    L. 

'  Curtis'  new  Illustrated  Gardening  Guide,  with  full  instruc- 
tions, is  now  reatiy,  and  will  lie  sent  post  free  to  any  address, 
together  with  useful  pocket  calendar  and  diary  for  sowing 
si-C'l-.— Charles  Lewis  Curtis.  Chatteris,  Cambridgeshire. 


SEED  POTATO  AND  VEGETABLE  CATA- 

LOGIE  for  IS'20  now  ready.  Send  at  once.  Table  Carrots, 
Table  Swedes  7;-,  Cattle  Carrots  5/- cwt.  Bags  Free.  Mangolds 
50,-,  Horse  Carrots  70/-,  Swedes  60;-  ton,  loose.  Free  on 
Rail.  Shallots  6d.,  Onion  Bets  1(6  lb.  Collection  of  Seeds 
4/-.  Ca'rriage  Paid. 
Horace  Taylor  &  Co.,  Cluatteris,  Cambridgeshire. 

IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING  for  gardens, 

tree  guards,  gates,  arches,  espaliers,  rose  stakes,  and  orna- 
mental garden  iron  and  wire  work  of  every  description.  Send 
for  illustrated  catalogue.  Also  keauel  railing  and  poultry 
fencing.  Ask  for  separate  lists. — Boclton  &  Paul,  Ltd., 
Mannfacturers,  Norwich. 


WAKELEY'S  PATENTED  HOP  MANURE. 

— The  only  reliable  and  complete  substitute  for  Stable 
jManure.  Order  now  for  prompt  delivery.  See  advt.  on  p.  xxii. 

SPLENDID     YELLOW     FIBROUS     LOAM. 

Pure  Leaf  Mould,  Coarse  Sand,  each  5/  per  sack.  Prepared 
(Compost,  6/8 ;  Basic  Slag,  6/6  cwt. ;  Kainit,  14  lbs.  2/9.— 
W.  Herbert  &  Co.,  Hop  Exchange,  London,  S.E. 


BARRS'    SEED    GUIDE,   now   ready,  free. 

For  a  Select  List  of  the  best  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  of 
linest  Selected  Strains  and  Tested  Growth.  At  the  R.H.S. 
Wisley  Trials  our  Strains  of  Vegetalde  Seeds  have  received 
exceptional  recognition  for  high  quality,  many  having  been 
Highly  Commended  and  several  given  First-class  Certificates 
and  Awards  of  Merit. — Barr  *  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C.  2. 


BARRS'     HARDY     PLANT    CATALOGUE 

for  the  best  Hardy  Perennials,  Book  Plants  and  Alpines, 
Aquatics  and  Hardy  Climbers,  free  on  application. — Barr 
and  sons   King  Street.  Covent  Garden.  London 


HARDY  BORDER  "CLOVE'  CARNATIONS. 

— The  wonderful  decorative  value  of  our  C'love-scented,  stiff- 
necked  Border  Carnations  has  again  been  confirmed  by  the 
notable  success  at  the  great  Chelsea  Show,  .July,  1919,  our 
Border  Carnations  being  awarded  the  30  guinea  Silver 
Trophy  for  the  best  Carnation  exhibit  in  the  whole  show,  in- 
cluding Perpetual  Trees,  and  all  other  types.  Absolutely 
hardy.  Plant  now  for  any  part  of  Gt.  Britain.  Please 
write  us  for  particulars.  Sow  Seed  now.  2s.  6d.  and  os.  Best 
strain  in  existence. — J.  Douglas.  Edenside.  Gt.  Bookham. 


TWELVE     BEAUTIFUL     DELPHINIUMS, 

includina  Alake,  Lascelles.Mocrheimi.  10/6 ;  twelve  Phlox  4/0  : 
six  Pa-onies,  4/-;  six  Papaver  Orientale,  including  Perry's 
White,  3/-:  twelve  Gladioli,  2/6:  twelve  Alpines,  3/- ;  twelve 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  all  colours,  3/9.  Named.  Carriage 
Paid.  Quality  Seeds.  Catalogues  Free.  —  Taylors' 
Nurseries    New  Eltham,  S.E.  9. 


McDOUGALL'S      WINTER      WASH      for 

fruit  trees  ;  to  clean  fruit  trees  from  moss,  lichen  ;  to  destroy 
fungoid  spores,  scAb.  hibernating  insects,  and  to  check  the 
growth  and  spread  of  canker ;  tor  use  only  while  trees  are 
dormant ;  1  gallon  drums  to  make  80  gallons  wash,  lOa. 
each ;  1  quart  tins,  33.  M. ;  1  pint  tins,  2<i  ;  from  nursery- 
men, seedsmen,  and  ironmongers. — McDouGALL  BB08., 
Ltd.,  Port  Street,  Manchester. 


McDOUGALL'S  "  FUMERS  "  and  INSECTI- 

cide  "  Sheets  "'  for  greenhouse  fumigation  ;  safe,  effectual, 
economical.  Sold  by  all  seedsmen  and  nurserymen.  — 
McDouGAL  Bros..  Ltd..  Port  Street  Manchester. 


OUR  SEED  CATALOGUE    OF    1920   gives 

particulars  of  special  terms  to  Allotment  Societies.  Only 
address.- -The  Allotment  and  Small  Holders'  Supply 
AssocLiTiON,  Ltd.,  Hare  Hatch,  Twvford,  Berks. 


SEWAGE      DISPOSAL     FOR      COUNTRY 

HOUSES. — No  emptying  of  cesspools  ;  a  perfect  fertilizer ; 
no  solids ;  no  open  filters ;  perfectly  automatic ;  everything 
underground.  State  particulars.  —  William  Beattie,  8, 
Lower  Grosvenor  Place,  Westminster. 


SWEET  PEAS.— Collections,  Is.  6d.,  2s.,  3s., 

5s.  Antirrhinums.  Vegetables,  collections,  5s.,  10s.,  15s.,  20s. 
— T.  H.  Dipnall,  Shelley,  near  Hadleigh,  Suffolk. 

GROW  "  PREMIER  "  SEEDS.    WHY  NOT? 

Highest  quality.  Best  Value.  Award- 1  3  Gold  Medals. 
Full  descriptions  and  cultural  directions  of  tnebest  and  most 
profltable  kinds  to  grow.  See  our  ui'ioii  rocket  seed  guide 
containing  a  practical  monthly  calendar  Iree.— ieemier 
SEEP  Co.,  Ltd.,  Seed  Specialists,  London  Road,  Briguion. 

WHY    WORRY     WITH     TINY     SEEDS— 

Try  STORRIE'S  TINY  SEEDLINGS  in  the  stage  just 
ready  for  pricking  out.  Tlie  season  commences  with  Cyclamen 
in  February,  foUowed  by  Begonia,  Carnation,  Gloxmia,  and 
the  whole  gamut  of  Popular  Greenhouse  Flowers,  Beddmg 
.\nnuals.  Hardy  Biennials,  and  such  Hardy  Florist's  Flowers 
and  Border  Perennials  as  are  usually  raised  from  Seeds. — 
Write  for  Catalogue,  and  mention  this  paper. — Storrie 
and  Storrie,  Flower  Seeds  and  Seedlings  Specialist*,  Glen- 
carse,  Perthshire. 


FLOWER    POTS.— 10  8m.,  12  (Sin.,  15  Sin. 

\^  41n.,  15  31n.,  complete,  packed  free,  12/6.  Illustrated  list 
of  pota,  saucers,  seed  and  cutting  pans,  seakale,  and  rhubarb 
pote.  etc.. free. —Thos.  Je.wons,  Potteries,  Brierlev  Hill. 


ROCK  —  HERBACEOUS  —  PRIMROSES, 

double  and    single,  etc.;    advice  triven  (ii  n  inocelling    of 
gardens,  and  lists  — Hopkins,  Merp  si,epner'o?i 


HEATING  APPARATUS  FOR  GkEEN- 

HOUSES,  VINEKIES,  etc.,  supplied  witli  various  arrange- 
ments of  pipes.  Vanguard,  conical,  sectional  saddle  and 
coil  boilers.  Pipes,  fittings,  etc.  Illustrated  list  free. — 
Thos.  Jeatons,  Silver  Street  Works,  Brierlev  Hill. 


WM.   DUNCAN   TUCKER  &  SONS,   LTD., 

Lawrence  Road,  South  Tottenham,  N.  15. — Conservatories, 
Winter  Gardens,  Vineries,  Peach  Houses,  Portable  Build- 
ings, etc. 


NOW      IS     THE     TIME    TO     PLANT.— 

KKLWAY  &  SON,  Ttie  Royal  Horticulturists,  Laiigport, 
Nomerset  are  now  booking  orders  lor  their  Choice  Hardy 
Perennial  Plants.  Plant  a  COLOUR  BORDER  and  you  will 
be  able  to  enjoy  its  exquisite  beauty  for  many  years 
without  any  great  expense  or  trouble. 

Send  Measurement  of  your  border. 
Paeoniea,  Delphiniums,  Phloxes,  and  other  beautiful  flowers 
included  in  their  Colour  Schemes,  which  provide  blooms  from 
early  Spring  to  late  Autumn. 

Weybridge,  Jan.  10th,  1920. 

"Some  six  years  ago  you  supplied  me  with  a  number  of 
Hardy  Perennial  Plants  for  certain  borders  in  a  garden  at 
Streatham  Hill.  These  proved  a  great  success  and 
year  by  year  have  been  the  cause  of  much  comment  and 
admiration." 

Troon,  Ayrshire,  Jan.  11th,  1920. 

"  The  complete  border  I  bought  in  1912  for  Bothwell  was  a 
great  success.  * 

Write  NOW  to  Kelway  &  SON,  Retail  Plant  Department, 
Langport,  Somerset. 


DOBBIE    &     CO.,     ROYAL    SEEDSMEN, 

Edinburgh,  will  send  a  copy  of  their  1920  Catalogue  and 
Guide  to  Gardening  free,  if  this  Paper  is  mentioned. 


BATH'S  SELECT  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS.— 

New  liUistrated  Catalogue  of  choice  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds,  and  Plants,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  post  free 
on  application.  Special  terms  to  Allotment  Societies. — 
(Dept.  E),  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  The  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech. 

FIDLERS'  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  GARDEN 

SEED  GUIDE  AND  CATALOGUE  FOR  1920  IS  NOW 
READY,  and  a  copy  will  be  sent  post  free  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  post  card. — Write  at  once  to  Fidler  &  SONS, 
Royal  Berkshire  Seed  Stores,  Reading. 

LAXTONS'    SEEDS.— New    Catalogue     for 

1920  contains  all  the  latest  novelties  in  flowers  and  vege- 
tables, including  the  fine  new  pea  "  Admiral  Beatty."  List 
gratis  on  application.  Pamphlet  on  Fruit  Culture  for  1  id. 
postage. — Laxton  Brothers,  Bedford. 

CHOICE      NEW     CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 

Our  new  Catalogue,  including  Splendid  Novelties  for  1920, 
and  best  older  varieties;  also  liat  of  Best  Dahlias,  Pelar- 
goniums, etc.,  is  now  ready.  Post  free. — J.  W.  COLE  &  SON, 
Chrysanthemum  Specialists,  Peterborough. 


GLORIOUS     PHLOX.  —  Strong     flowering 

clumps,  twelve  varieties,  all  d^tuict,  from  my  superb  collection, 
7/6,  carriage  paid,  for  cash;  send  for  list. — Edwards,  215, 
Mar>'vale  Road.  Bournville. 


250,000  HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS, 

from  2/-  per  dozen.  FKUIT  TREES,  SHRUBS.  Descriptive 
Catalogue  Free.— F.  H.  JONBS,  Churchfleld,  Cradley,  Malvem. 

"JOTTINGS    OF    A    GENTLEMAN    GAR- 

DENEK  ■■  will  appeal  to  All  garden  lovers.  Post  Free, 
OS.  3W.— E.  T.  Ellis  {Dept.  G.),  Westwood  EccIesaU, 
Sheffield. 


PERPETUAL      CARNATIONS.  —  Healthy 

Guernsey  Plants,  from  21,'-  per  20  plants,  carriage  paid. 
Ask  Catalogue. — VAN  DER  SLUTS  (late  H.  Burnett k  St. 
Margaret's  Nurseries.  Guernsey. 


RIVER'S  FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  VINES, 

Figs,  Oranges  and  Orchard  House  trees  are  of  flrst-clasa 
quality,  and  a  large  and  select  stock  is  always  on  view. 
Inapection  invit«l.  Price  list  post  free  on  application. — 
Thos.  Rivers  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. 


ROCKERY    PLANTS   SPECIALITY.— Write 

for  descriptive  list.  tree. — Terrt  Lee,   16,  Morden    Road, 
Stechford,  Birmingham. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM   CUTTINGS.— 600  up- 

to-date  vars. ;  including  novelties,  1919  ;  Dahlias,  400  vara. , 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  150  vars.;  Violas,  Exhibition  or 
Bedding.  100  finest  vars.  Catalogue  Id.  stamp. — H. 
WooLMAN,  Slurley.  Birmingham.    


NEW  SWEET  PEAS,   "  Hawlmark    Pink," 

"  Gold  Medal."  etc.  37  varieties.  Also  best  Antirrhinums, 
20  sorts.  Advance  offer  ol  plants  for  spring. — Rev.  C. 
Barnes,  F.R.H.S.,  Scofton,  Worksop. 


WANTED,  TREES  AND  COPPER  BEECH. 

Write,  iiuantity  and  price,  HarewooI',  Kickmansworth. 


BIRDS'    BATHS,  GARDEN    VASES,    SUN- 

DIALS,    NESTLNG    BOXES.      Catalogue    (No.  4)    free.— 
MOORTON,  5,  Thornton  Avenue,  Chiswick. 
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"THE  GARDEN"  CATALOGUE    GUIDE 


NOTICE  TO   OUR   READERS 

IN  order  to  avoid  waste  in  the  printing  of 
catalogues,  readers  are  advised  to  apply  to 
the  following  firms  for  the  catalogues  they 
require.  We  therefore  beg  to  point  out  that  the 
under-mentioned  firms  will  be  very  pleased  to 
send  their  useful  catalogues  to  our  readers  free 
of  charge,  on  receipt  of  a  post  card. 


Rose  Specialists 


ELISHA  J.  HICKS,   M.C.,   N.R.S.,  etc. 
HURST,   BERKS. 


Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 


KELW.W   &   SON 

Retail  Plant  Department 
LANGPORT,  SOMERSET 


Hardy   Plants 

ColourBorders 

Gladioli 


J.  CHEAL  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

Nurseries 

CRAWLEY 


Landscape 
Qardeners 
Trees  and 
Shrubs,  etc. 


LAXTON  BROS. 

Nurseries 
BEDFORD 


Strawberries 

and 

Fruit  Trees 


PERRYS 

Hardy  Plant  Fahms 

ENFIELD,  MIDDX. 


Water   Lilies 

and 

Bog  Plants 


PULHAM  &  SON 

Nurseries 
ELSENHAM,  ESSEX 


Rock,  Alpine 
and  Herbace- 
ous Plants 


J.  JEFFERIES  &  SON,  Ltd. 
RoY.^^L  Nurseries 
CIRENCESTER 


Ornamental 
Trees  for  Park 
and  Garden 


BOVVELL  &  SKARRATT, 

Cemetery  Road, 
CHELTENHAM. 


Alpines, 
Herbaceous, 
Water   Lilies 


Seeds  and  Bulbs 


R.  H.  B.ATH  Ltd. 
The  Floral  Farms 
WISBECH 


Home-Grown 
Bulbs   and 
Seeds 


BLACKMORE  &  LANGDON      Begonias 

Delphiniums 

Twerton  Hill  Nursery  Gloxinias 


BATH 


Cyclamen,  etc. 


HENTIY  ECKFORD 

Wem 
SHROPSHIRE 

DAWKINS 

408,  King's  Road 
CHELSEA,  S.W. 


Sweet  Peas  and 
Garden  Seeds 
Fertilizers 


Seed 

Catalogue 

on  application 


R.  WALL.ACE  &  CO. 

Ltd. 

New  Bulb  and 

Kilnfield   Gardens 

Iris   List 

COLCHESTER 

Now   Ready. 

UPSTONES 
Rotherham 
YORKS 


Seeds  from   the 
North   for 
satisfaction. 

Catalogues  free 
on  demand- 


J.  JEFFERIES  &  SON,  Ltd.  Finest  strains 
TheCotsavold  Seed  Merchants  of  Vegetable  & 
CIRENCESTER  Flower  Seeds 


Garden  Sundries 


G.  H.  RICH.ARDS 

XL    ALL 

234,  Borough 

Insecticide  & 

LONDON,  SJE.  1 

Fumigants 

GARDEN  SUPPLIES  Limited 

All  Qarden, 

(BouND.\RY  Chem.  Co.) 

Estate, 

Cranmer  Street 

and  Sport 

LIVERPOOL 

Requirements 

CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Shad  Thames,  S.E.  1    and 
Bedford  Chambers 
CovENT  Garden,  W.C.  2 


Merchants  and 

Manufacturers 

of   Horticultural 

Sundries, 

Fertilisers  and 

Insecticides, 

etc. 


J.  BENTLEY,  Ltd. 
Barro\v-on'-Humber 
HULL 


Weed  Destroyers 
Lawn  Sand 
Insecticides 
Fertilizers 


CHARLES  TURNER  S 

CATALOGUE  OF 

GARDEN  SEEDS  FOR  1920 

IS  NOW  READY, 
and  can  be  had  on  application. 


THE  ROYAL  NURSERIES, 

SLOUGH. 


G.  H.  RICH.\RDS 
234,  Borough 
LONTJON,  S.E.  1 


XL   ALL 

Fertilizers  and 

Agricultural 

Manures 


BARN.ARDS,  Ltd. 
NORWICH 


GardenEspaliers 
&Ttainers.  Par- 
ticulars of  our 
Stock  on  appli- 
cation 


The  New  DESTRUCTOR  CO. 

L^P  Rubbish 

41,  W.\lter  House,  Bediord  St.  Destructors 
Strand.  LONDON,  W. 


Landscape  Gardening 


T.  B.  HARPHAM  &  SON 

147a,  Church  Street 
Paddington,  London,  W  : 


Rock  and 

Horticultural 

Builders 


A\THTELEGG  &  CO. 
CHISLEHURST 

write  us 


Landscape  and 
Garden  Archi- 
tects, specialise 
in  Rock,  Water 
and  Formal 
Gardens,  etc. 


PULHAJI  &  SON  Garden  Craftsmen, 

71,  Nkwman  Street  ^^^l  and  at  ""Sf^r.rs.one 

Works  :  BROXBOURN^  vases,  Sundials, 

Nurseries  :  ELSENHAM  Fountains,  etc. 


Heating  Apparatus 


C.  p.  KINN'ELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.       New   Boiler 
Greenhouse  Heating  List  No.  42, 

Southwark  St.,  London, S.E.I    Post  Free 


Garden  Architects 

NEW  AND   OLD  GARDENS 
DESIGNED     BY     EXPERTS. 

SKELTON   &  KIRBY 


I 


PIRBRIGHT,  SURREY. 


I 


Our  Catalogue  of 

HARDY  PLANTS  WORTH  GROWING 

conttiitiins  600  illnstr.jtioiis  and  much  useful  information 
-jlHI  be  sent  {gratis)  on  application. 

Wespecialise  in  Plants  and  Shrubs  of  the  liishest  Quality 
for  <;hrubberies.  Drives.  Launs,  Odd  Corners.  Pereohis. 
Waterside,  Wild.  Dell.  Woodland,  and  Satural  Gardens. 

V.    N.  GAUNTLETT    &   CO..   LTD.. 

Japanese  Xurserics.  ChiddingfoM,  Surrey. 


Strong  Autumn-Sown  Onion  Plants 

Specially  raised  for  transplantation.  For  delivery  Febritary  onwards 
DANIELS'    SELECTED   "AILSA   CRAIG." 
DANIELS'  SELECTED  "GIANT  ROCCA." 

2/6  per  ll»  ;         500  for  10/6;  l.OCO  for  20/-. 

5\VITH     CLI.TURAL   DIRECTIONS     AND     CARRIAGF.    PAID. 

Daniels  &Son,Wymondham,  Norfolk 


Butcher,  Baker,  Butter. 
Grocer,  Laundry,  Fish, 
Potato,      Tomato,      etc. 

SQUIBBS,   280,   WICKERIES,   BRIDGWATER 


CHRY 
and 


RYSANTHEMUMS  % 


CARNATIONS 

Our  Speciality. 


V 

4- 
■5- 

I   Send  forCATALOGUE  and/or  NOVELTY  LIST  post  free. Iron 

%  K.   LUXFORD   &   CO., 

.;.      Sheering   Nurseries,   Harlow,   Essex. 

^  And  at  5awbridt;eworth.  Herts. 


^^^^<.4.^***.>««*.>«4.«.>«««**C-««'>«4'« 


Send  your   order  now  for 

NEW    SEEDLING    VIOLET 

Mrs.  DAVID   LLOYD  GEORGE. 

Award  of   Merit,   19U.    R.H.S. 
50,-  per  dozen. 

J.  J.    KETTLE,    Violet    Farm,  Corfe  Mullen,  Dorset. 


YORK  PAVING 

Suitable  for  Garden  Paths  or  Dutch 
Garden.         220yds.  Super  Cheap. 


ConBultlng  Horticulturist, 
Forestry  trpert,   etc. 


^To.  THOMPSON,  F.R.H.S. 

1 1 ,  Adam  St.,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C.2 

Telephone :   Oerrard  4101 


FLOWER    SEEDS 


of  finest  quality  in  great 
variety  ;  uncommon  and 
hardy  plant  seeds  a 
speciality. 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS  .^"f?  Jr^^oJ""^ 

purity  guaranteed. 

QFrn      PnTATflFQ     Hand-picked  samples  direct 
OlLU      rUIHIULO     from  Scotland  a  speciality. 
Prices  reasonable. 


HARDY   PLANTS 
FRUIT    TREES 


Delphinium,  Iris,  Phlox, 
etc.  Strong  flowering 
plants  from  6d.  each. 

20,000  to  select  from,  good 
fibrous  rooted  fruiting 
trees,  well  set  with  buds, 
from  3/6  each. 


Revised  descriptive  Catalogues  now  ready, 
sent  on  application  to 

THOMPSON  &  MORGAN 

IPSWICH. 
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GARTERS  imiP  SEEDS 

CHOICE     VEGETABLES     AND     BEAUTIFUL     FLOWERS. 

ALL  SEEDS  6d.    PER  PACKET. 


Illustrated  Catalooue  Post  Free. 


LARGE     PICTORIAL     PACKETS     OF 
SPECIAL     POPULAR    VARIETIES. 

CAN    BE    OBTAINED    AT    ALL    STORES    //V 
El^ERY     TOWN     AND     VILLAGE. 

AT    4cl.     PER     PACKET. 


JAMES  CARTER  &  CO.,  Seed^entoU.M. the  King,  RAYMES  PARK,  LONDOH.S.W.IQ 

GROWERS    OF    GARDEN    AND    FARM    SEEDS, 
Branches:    237.  High  Holborn.  W.C.  1.  and  53a,  Queen  Victoria  Street.  E.C.  *. 


(^ 

m 

^ 

PENTSTEMONS 

CUTBUSH'S  GIANT  FLOWERED. 

No  flowering  plant  has  come  into  greater 
prominence  during   the   last  few  years  than 
Pentstemons.  They  are  invaluable  for  Bedding 
or  for  mixing  in  the  Herbaceous  Borders.    Tiie 

1^^ 

CIAl 

iJ^ 

great  range  of  colour,  freeness  of  flowering,  and 
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T  PEAS 

Pea  World.   In 
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I7'6     Free  for 

12/6  Cash  with 

59       Order. 

ist  Free. 

\isi  of  newest 
a  complete  list 
wer  seeds,  etc. 

"X     Sweet  Pea 
J^  Specialist. 

Shropshire. 

lasting    qualities  make  them   a   necessity  in 
every  garden. 

We  have  given  great  attention  to  improving 
this  useful  flower  and  at  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society's  trials  our  varieties  were  given  9 
Awards  of  Merit  and  3  Highly   Commended. 

As  we  have  a  very  large  stock  we  are  enabled 
to  offer  them  this  season  at  greatly  reduced 
prices. 

No  plant  is  more  easily  grown,  they  flourish 
in  any  well  cultivated  soil. 

Plants  ready  in  April  in  pots. 
Please     ask    for    Special    List. 

WM.    CUTBUSH     &    SON, 

Florist   Flower  Department, 

BARNET  NURSERIES,  BARNET,  Herts. 

and  at   Highgite   Nurseries,   N.S. 

'\-t^ii.  t.  cc*<-«  >XLiir*->T-i\ni--B ^^^ ^^  ■..-..-  -  .,  ,^  .^  ^^^^^.^.^^^^.^^j.^^.^^^^^ 
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HARKNESS'S 

CHOICE    SELECTIONS    OF 

Well-Grown  Hardy  Plants 

ROSES. — Gen.  Jaunsf-u,  Gen.  J.acfiuorainot,  J.  .1.  L. 
-Mock,  Jl;uie  -\dplai<le,  Lieut.  Carle,  Mail.  M.  Delaunav, 
Mad.  .T.  Grolez,  Harry  Kirk,  Daily  Mail,  Oar.  Testout,  Mail. 
M.  Je  Luze,  Mrs.  M'Clure.  The  12.  21/6;  24,  ini-ludinK 
above,  39/6  ;    30,  57/6,  All  Carriage  Paid. 

DWARF  POLYANTHA  ROSES.— Gniss  an  Anehcn, 
Reil  Hidins  Hood,  and  JIis.  C'utbush,  18/-  per  doz.  ;  4  of 
eaeh,  18/6,  Carriage  Paid. 


Per 
do?.. 
5/0 


HARDY    PLANTS. 

Achillea  Ptarmica,  wliite  favonr.  best  douljle  white.. 
Anchusa   Dropmore,  niagniticent  hardy  plant  will 

loiiK  sjiikes  of  rich  gentian-blue  flowers       6/6 

Anchusa  Opal,  fine  sky  blue  form  of  above 6/6 

Aquilegias,  Veitcli's  famous  Hybrid  "  louK  spurs  "     ...     5/0 
Single  Canterbury  Bells,  mixed,  verv  atrona  plants     1/6 

25,  2/9  ;    .50,  5/3  ;    100,  10/0 
Double  Canterbury  Balls,  mixed,  verv  strong  plants     1/9 

2'.,  3/S  ;    :m.  6/6  ;    100,  12/6  * 
Cup    and    Saucer    Canterbury    Bells,    mixed,    very     2/0 

Strom;  plants    ...  25,3/6;    50,6/6;    100.12/6  , 

Coreopsis   GrandiFlora,   the    best   yellow   flower   for 

entting,  iinmenselv  popular...  ...  3/0 

23.  5/6  ;    50.  10/6  ;    100.  20/6 
Border  Carnations  in  12  popular  named  varieties,  fine     8/0 

plants  from  lavers       12  pairs  15/0;    12  threes  22/6 

CHRYSANTHEMUM   MAXIMA, 

HARDY       MARGUERITES. 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Bell,  a  splendid  variety,  of  great  size         ...     6/0 
Mayfield  Giant  (New),  a  great  advance  in  size  and 

^ulpstanee  on  all  others.    Strongly  reeommended  ...    7/6 
Mrs.  F,  W.  Daniel,  the  most  useful  for  cutting  ...    6/0 

Money  Maker,  the  earliest  of  all.  indispensable  ...     6/0 

3  of  each  above,  6/6  ;   12  of  each,  22/6 

Delphinium,  a  choice  lot  of  named  varieties 10/6 

Delphinium,  a  splendid  lot  of  named  varieties  ...  21/0 

Delphinium,  a  ma<miiicent  lot  of  named  varieties      ...  42/0 
Delphinium,  Rev.  K.  Lascelles.  dark  blue,  white  eye...  21/0 
Delphinium,  King  of  Delphiniums,  dark,  very  popular  12/0 
Giant  Foxgloves,  white,  purple  and  rose,  very  flue 

jilants,  mixed  or  separate      ...         ..,         ...         ...     2/0 

25,  3/6  ;    50,  6/6  ;   100,  12/0 
Double  Hollyhocks,  large  ])l.ints,  in  good  variety       .;.     5/0 
Single  Hollyhocks,  large  ]ilants.  in  good  variety        ...     4/0 
Regal    Lupines    (Hybrid    llerliareous  Lupinesi,  these 
are  a  specially  tine  I)at(  ii  ot  iil.ints,  every  pretty 
colour  and  sliadiiig  of  tlie  Itaiiibow  may' be  found 
among  these;  strong  plants,  no  two  alike  ...         ...     6/6 

25,  12/6  ;    60,  22/6 
Pink  Lupines,  a  most  popular  plant,  should  be  in  every     4/0 

garden  ;   strong  25,  7/6  ;    50.  14/0  ;    100,  26/6 

Oriental  Poppies,  12  distinct  named  varieties,  apricot. 

white,  scarlet,  rosy-mauve,  salmon,  etc 8/0 

Oriental   Poppy  Hybrids,  in  lovely  variety 3/6 

Giant  Iceland  Poppy,  the  novelty  of  1920  ;  these  will 
gi\"e   great   pleasure  to  purchasers,   being   2ft.   in 
height  ;    colotu-s,  yellow,  orange  and  white,  with 
occasional  "  Art  Shades,"  flowers  large  as  a  wine 
silass :     deliglitfully   waved,    crimped   and    fluted. 
We  strongl\'  recommend  them  to  every  reader      ...     5/0 
"M^  25,9/6;    50,17/6;    100,32/6 

"  Art   Shades  "    Iceland    Poppies  ;    these   are   not 
"  Giants,"  but  are  a  lovely  batch  of  the  prettiest 
colours  imaginable  :  Pink,  salmon,  biscuit,  sulphur, 
apricot,  orange,  cream,  blush,  etc^      This  is  a  very 
carefully  selected  strain         ...         ...         ...         ..".     3/6 

25,6/6;    50,12/6;    100,22/6 

Giant  Imperial  Pansies  ;  these  we  claim  are  superior 

to  every  other,  because  of  their  giant  size,  stouter 

texture,  density  of  blotch,  perfect  form,  and  endless 

variety  of  rich  colours  2/6 

2,5,  4/6;    50,  8/6;    100,  16/0 
Phloxes,  12  distinct  varieties,  including  the  best  named     8/6 

kinds     12  threes,  22/6       10 

Phlox,  12  good  varieties  that  have  lost  labels  ...         ..      3/0 

THREE    GRAND    PINKS. 

Floral   Beauty,  a  fine  pink  Pink,  rich  and  dt-t-p,  very 

tit'f  flowering  and  frasiant   ...  ...  ...  ...      5/6 

each.  6d.  ;    25.  10/0  ;    50,  18/6       ^ 

Glory,  deep  rose,  edged  crimson,  probably  the  finest  of  10/6 
all  border  Pinks  ;    free  flowering,  very  hardy  and 
tragrant each,  1/0  ;    25,20/0;   60,38/6 

ft/Irs.  Sinkins,  the  wcll-kno^^^l  large  flowering  fragrant    3/6 
white,  everywhere    gro^vn   and  everywhere  appre- 
ciated      each.  4d.  ^25.  6/0  ;    50.  11/0  ;   100,21/0 
4  of  each,  6/0  ;    12  of  each,  16/6  carriage  psid 

PsBDnies,  finest  named  Chinese  Double,  including  the 

lovely  Festiva  Maxima  Duchess  de  Nemours,  etc....  21/0 
Sweetwiiliam  Pink  Beauty.  I>e;iutilul  sliailc  of  salmon     2/0 

pink,  vrry  iHi])uIar        2,x  3/6  ;   :.n.  6/6  ;    100,12/0 
Sweetwiiliam  King  of  Scarlets,  tlir  Itcst  scarlet       ...      2/6 
25,  4/6  ;    50.  8/6  ;    100,  16/0 
All  orders  of  8s.  upwards  are  carriage  paid  ;   on  all  orders 
under  8s.  value,  please  send  Dd.  extra. 
Half-dozens  or  less  quantities  supplied  at  same  rate. 
Catalogues  free  on  application. 

HARKNESS  &  SON,  f.r.h.s., 

GRANGE  NURSERY,  BEDALE,  YORKS. 


THE   GARDEN. 
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PENNELLS' 

PRODUCTION     SEEDS 

PRODUCTION  is  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  the 
Garden  must  produce  no  less 
than  the  factory. 
The  indispensable  tools  of  the 
garden  are  productive  seeds, 
seeds  which  are  not  only  capable 
of  germination,  but  which  are 
the  product  of  years  of  selection 
and  breeding. 

These  are  the  seeds  which  make 
a  garden  profitable,  and  such  are 
offered  at  most  reasonable  prices 
in  our  new  fully  illustrated 
Garden  Guide  for  1920. 
Post  free. 

PENNELL  &  SONS,  LINCOLN 

Established  1780. 


GUARANTEED 


sxjppi:.ie:s 


Manures,  Pest  Killers, 
Seeds,  Plants.  Syringes, 
Lawn  Improvers,  Netting, 
Soil  Purifiers,  Weed  Killer, 
supplied  under  a  rigid 
Guarantee  of  Satisfaction 
Given  or  Money  Refunded. 

Over  30  years  of  practical 
experience  enables  lis  to 
give  Sound  Advice  FREE 
and  tiie  above  G  uarantee 

Advice 

Free. 

Write 


ARCHANGEL  MATS 


RELIABLE   SUBSTITUTE 


DUTCH  REED  MATS  new  importation 

VERY    LIGHT.       EASY    TO    HANDLE. 
NEAT  AND  TIDY.      MOST   DURABLE. 

ROLL  ON  and  ROLL  OFF 

Huge  Stocks.    Orders  executed  same  day. 


6  x12ft.,  17/4  each. 

6  X  8ft.,     1 3/2  each. 

Carriage  Paid. 


6  X  4ft., 
each 


SHIPMENTS     IRREGULAR. 
1920  CATALOGUE,  POST  FREE. 


7/4 

ORDER     NOW. 
THE  GUIDE. 


WILLIAM  WOOD  &  SONS,  ltd. 

WOOD   GREEN,  LONDON. 


Mrs.   PYM'S   FAMOUS   PLANTS 


32nd     SEASON 

All  poat  free  or  carriage  paid  passenger  train. 


SPLENDID       STRONG       HARDY       PLANTS. 

PLANT    NOW    FOR   .SUCCESS. 

"Achillea,  Pearle,  G,  1/4.  Alyssum,  Gold  Dust,  12,  l/o. 
Agrostemma,  crimson,  6,  1/4.  Alpine  Wallflowers,  20, 
I  *>.  Alpine  Pinks,  6,  1,4.  Anchusa  Italiea.  intense  blue, 
4.  1  4.  Anchusa  Dropmore,  -i.  14.  Antirrhinums,  bushy 
plants,  )i.  1/4,  Aquilegia,  CKniatis  flowered,  6,  14. 
Aquilegia,  new  long  spurred,  <•.  1,4.  Aquilegia,  double 
and  sin<;le  mixed,  8,  14.  Asters,  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
named  varieties,  4,  1/4.  Aubrietia  purpmea,  12,  l/tj. 
Aubrietia  Hendersonii,  large  blooms,  very  rich  purple,  6,  1/4. 
Auricula  Alpina,  4,  1/4.  Campanula,  dwart  or  tall,  blue 
or  white,  4,  1/4.  Campanula  Pyramidalis,  chimney  bell 
flowers,  grand  two-year-old  plants,  3,  14.  Canterbury 
Bells,  grand  plants,  lovely  new  double  or  single  pink,  6^  1,4. 
Cup  and  Saucer,  6.  1  4 ;  splendid  new  hybrids,  12,  1,4; 
single  white  or  blue,  12.  1/4;  double  mixed  colours,  6,  1  4. 
CarnationS]  good  double  border,  ti.  1  4.  Centaurea 
Montana,  large  perennial  Cornflower,  0.  1/4.  Cerastium 
Snow  in  Summer,  12,  16.  Pentstemon  barbatns,  cor  a 
pink,  6,  1/4.  Chrysanthemum  maximum,  very  large  white. 
t>,  14.  Rock  Roses,  c.  1  4.  Coreopsis  grandiflora.  ti,  1,4. 
Cornflowers,  Kelway's  doubles,  12,  1/4.  Cowslip,  new 
I'-d.  0.  1  4.  Foxgloves,  new  yellow,  4.  14.  Daisies, 
double  mixed,  20,  10.  Delphiniums,  grand  plants.  3,  1  4. 
Dianthus,  all  colours  and  varieties,  12,  1  tj.  Erigeron 
mauve  Marguerites,  4.  14.  Evening  Primrose,  0.  14. 
Eupatorium,  white.  4.  1  4.  Forget-me-nots,  best  royal  and 
indigo  dwarf  blue,  2o.  1  ti.  Foxgloves,  Ivery's "  lovely 
spotted,  12,  14.  Foxgloves  purpurea.  20,  1  (l.  Qaillardia 
LTiaudiflor;!,  magniticent  new  hybrids,  (l.  1  4.  Qeum, 
liniUil.-  :>(  arlet.  »>.  1  4.  Gypsophila  paniculata,  G.  1  4. 
Qypsophila  glabrata,  dwarf,  12.  1/6.  Helenium,  Bigelowi, 
Hooperi,  Autumnal,  6.  14.  Helianthus,  Perennial  Sun- 
flower, single,  12.  1/6;  Miss  Mellish,  0.  1  4  :  doulilr.  t).  1  4. 
Hollyhocks,  splendid  singles,  6.  1  4.  Hollyhocks,  graml 
doubles.  4,  1/4.  Honesty,  12,  14.  Iceland  Poppies,  (l, 
1/4.  Incarvillea,  3,  14.  Iris,  mixed  colours,  large  Flag. 
4,  14.  Linum,  blue  Flax.  12,  1  4.  Lupin,  blue  and  white, 
.^.  1/4.  Lupin,  pink.  4.  14.  Tree  Lupin,  white  and  vellow. 
4.  1  4.  Lychnis,  scarlet  or  salmon,  6,  1/4.  Oriental 
Poppies,  scarlet,  salmon,  apricot,  crimson,  etc.,  6,  1,4. 
Everlasting  Pea,  red.  white  or  pink,  4,  1/4.  Pinks, 
"oloured.  It,  1  4.  Pinks,  fragrant,  double  white.  8,  1/4. 
Polyanthus,  Kelway's  best  variety  and  gold  laced,  8.  14. 
Polyanthus  Primrose,  6.  14.  Potentilla,  lovely  doubles, 
6,  1  4.  Pyrethrum,  Kelway's  giant  exhibition.  4.  1  4. 
Ribbon  Grass,  variegated,  6  clumps,  1/4.  Rose  of  Sharon, 
4,  1  4.  Rose  Campion,  12.  1/4.  Rosemary,  bushes,  2. 
1  4.  Rudbeckia  X.wmanii,  4,  1  4  :  Golden  BaU,  4,  1/4. 
Saponaria,  pink  trailing.  S.  1  4.  Saxifraga, mossy,  assorted, 
0,1/4.  Sedums, assorted,  6,1,  4.  Silene  compacta,  pink,  20,1/6. 


Sllene  Schafta,  6,  14.  Sweetwilliams,  new  scarlet,  pink 
and  crimson  beauty.  8,  1  4.  Sweetwilliam,  splendid  mixed, 
l.'j,  1 '4.  Thrift,  comiiart  pink,  12,  1/6.  Tritoma,  Red- 
Hot  Poker,  3,  1/4.  Valerian,  crimson,  12,  16.  Verbascum, 
dwarf  or  tall,  6.  1/4.  Veronica,  light  or  dark  blue,  4,  1/4, 
Viola  cornuta,  purple,  mauve,  blue,  white,  12,  1/6. 

Dielytra  spectabilis,  bleeding  heart,  large  roots  (2  for  2.-), 

1,  1/4.  Hemerocallis,  lovely  large  flowering  hardy  Lily, 
tawny  and  orange  red  shades,  very  handsome.  large  roots, 

2,  1/4.  Peeonies,  white,  pink,  yellow,  crimson  (2,  2/-),  1,  1/4. 
PsBonies,  mixed,  2,  1  4.  Phlox,  large  flowering,  white,  pink, 
crimson,  scarlet,  mauve.  2.  1  4.  Phlox,  mixed  large  flower- 
ing, 3,  1,4.  Scabious  Caucasica,  beautiful  large  mauve, 
large  roots,  2.  l  4.  Spirsea  palmata,  beautiful  liardy 
scarlet,  1,  14.    Monarda,  new.  mixed  clumps  (2,  2,-),  1.  1/4. 

Violas,  Bath's  splendid  bedding  varieties.  Yellow  Gem, 
Purple  King.  Imjierial  Blue,  Snow  Queen,  and  lovely  mixed, 
12,  1  4. 

Brompton  Stocks,  transplanted  plants.  6,  14. 

Antirrhinums,  seedlings,  lovely  new  colours,  20,  1  4. 

Passion  Flower,  hardy  blue  and  white,  2,  1/4, 

Shrubs,  sjilendid  flowering  varieties,  large  bushes,  (heap 
to  clear,  a.ssorted.  6  for  7  -  ;  12  for  12,-.  Not  less  than  six 
sent . 

Cabbage,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Leeks,  Pickling  Cabbage, 
Lettuce,  2  -  100. 

Sage,  Thyme,  Mint,  Marjoram,  Fennel,  Savory, 
6,   1  4. 

Wal  If  leavers,  blood  red.  crimson,  ruby,  gold,  yellow, 
and  loveli,-  new  hybrids,  50,  2/-;  100,  3,6;  Cheaper  per 
1.0(10, 

Pansies,  splendid  plants,  separate  colours  or  best  large 
flowering,  named,  mixed,  12,  1  4. 

SPLENDID    PLANTS   FOR   COOL  HOUSE,   etc., 
FOR    WINTER    AND    SPRING    FLOWERING. 

^  Primula  Malacoides  for  Cluistmas  flowering.  6.  1  4, 
Primula  Kewensis,  yellow,  4.  1  4.  Scarlet  Salvia,  4.  1  4. 
Celsia  Critica,  4,  1/4.  Rehmannia,  4.  14.  Gchiz- 
anthus  Wisetonensis.  4,  1  4.  Beauty  Stocks,  4.  1  4. 
Primula  Sinensis,  4,  1,4.  Primula  obconica,  soon 
flower,  new  pink  and  crimson  Giant.  4,  1  4.  Streptocarpus, 
Veitch's  new  hybrids,  in  bud,  3,  14.  Cinerarias,^,  prize 
e^hi^>ition  and  Stellata,  6.  1,4.  Begonias,  crimson  per- 
petual flowering,  4,  1  4.  Calceolarias,  enoimous  blooms, 
beautifully  spotted  and  marked,  4,  14,  Nicotiana  (Tofcac(o), 
red  or  white,  6.  1  4.  Solanum  aviculare,  kangaroo  apple, 
most  beautiful  intense  blue  flowers  and  golden  fiuit,  3.  1/4. 
Many  others. 

MAGNIFICENT     HARDY     PERENNIALS. 

Rockery,  Spring,  Bedding,  Shrubs,  Climbers,  Green~ 
house.     Vegetable  plants.     Catalogue  free. 


Mrs.    PYM,    F.R.H.S.,   &    CO. 

10,     VINE      HOUSE,      WOODSTONE,      PETERBOROUGH 


WANTED,  UNDER-GARDENER   for  Ascot 

district ;  must  be  gond  vesetable  crower,  and  capable  of 
looking  after  oil-engine,  electric  lighting  plants.  Cottage 
provided.  Wages  35/-  per  week,  and  £10  per  annum  for  coal. 
— Apply  with  copies  only  of  testimonials,  "  Box  2,"  The 
Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street  Covent  Garden,  W.C.2. 

WANTED,  GARDENER  (Single-handed,  with 

help);  small  lodge;  state  age.  wages  required;  good  refer- 
ences.—Apply  Scott,  Powis  Court,  Potters  Bar,  Middlesex. 


simjA.moN^  'fNn.ntTsiii. 


GARDENER,  Head  Working,  seeks  situation 

where  one  or  more  are  kept :  life  experience  in  all  branches: 
from  good  establishments;  excellent  references — \V 
DowxTON.  Aston  Grays  Lodge,  Branksome  Park,  Bourne- 
mouth. 


FINEST  SEEDS 

THE 

WORLD  PRODUCES 


for 
/llustrated 
Cata/oQue 
a  compare  price.': 
inreresf  you.- 


ONE&ALL  SEEDS  Lt.°„STALBANS. 


cts  there  S 

I  and  makes  the  Garden  ^S^u. 
gay  all  the  year  round  -~;>^»  p 


Sold  everywliere  for  HorticuTtura!  purposes  In  PACKETS  lOd.  &  1^6,  cind  In 

BRANDED  &  SE.\LEDBAGS:  7  lbs..  3/9:  14  lbs..  6/6 ; '.'8  lbs..  11/6;  56  lbs..  20/-:  H'lb'^  .  37/-.     Or 

direct  troia  the  Works      arriige  Paid  in  the  United  King  iom  f^r  Cash  with  Order  (except  FACKE  r.-^ 


CLAY     iic     b.ON.     .■■lu"Ure.  M'-.-  ix  BOiie  i^ruolieri,  ^IRATrOKLJ  LCNDCN.t. 
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DELPHINIUMS 

COSSACK  (new). — Bright  clear  blue,  with  bronzj- 

centre,  single  flowers.    This  has  a  splendid  long 

tapering  spike,   quite   distinct  from   any  other 

variety.     Strong  plants,  5/-  each. 
MERSTHAM       QLORY      (new).— Outer     petals 

Cambridge    blue  ;      inner    petals    rosy    mauve  ; 

white  eye,  semi-double,  the  best  of  its  colour.  3/6. 
MRS.   W.   WELLS. — Rosy  mauve  on  pale  blue 

ground,  white  eye,  very  long  spikes  of  loosely 

formed    flowers  ;     a    very    attractive    variety ; 

vigorous  habit.     3/6. 
JOAN  CARTER  (new). — Lavender  mauve,  wliite 

I  ye,  semi-double  flowers  ;   a  very  useful  variety 

lor  cut  flowers.     3/6. 
KING      OF      DELPHINIUMS.— As    the    name 

suggests,  it  is  a  "  King  "  among  the  Larkspurs  ; 

under  favourable  conditions  it  reaches   8ft.  in 

height  ;    rich  gentian  blue,  with  very  striking 

white  centre.     2/-. 
LA     FRANCE. — Soft    lilac,    veined    blue,    semi- 
double  flowers,  extra  long  spike.     2/-. 
THE    ALAKE. — Deep  purplish  blue,  extra  large 

pips    loosely    arranged    on    fine    spikes,    A.M., 

R.H.S.     3/6. 
YVETTE    GUILBERT. — Transparent  pale  blue, 

with  pink  stripe  on  edge  of  each  petal,  white  eye, 

large  pips.     1/6. 
ZUSTER   LUQDEN.— Double  dark  blue  variety, 

being  a  strong  grower  and  flowers  well  formed, 

flat,  and  of  a  good  size.     1/6. 

One    each  of  above  splendid   collection,   24/-. 
Three  sets  for  £3  3s. 

Twelve  splendid  Phlox  in  variety  for  9/-. 

Tlu-ee  sets  for  22/6  cash. 

GENERAL  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

W.  WELLS,  JUN.,  Hardy  Plant  Nurseries, 

MERSTHAM,    SURREY. 


VEITGH'S  VEGETABLES 
and  FLOWER  SEEDS 

Catalogue  Free  on  application. 


Veitch's  New  Intermediate  Beet 

A  splendid  oval-shaped  variety  of  very  superior 
quality       1/-  per  packet,  2/-  per  oz. 

First  Early  Potato -Veitch'sWestern  Hero 

Award    of    Merit,     R.H.S. ,     1919.        Splendid 
flavour,  oval-shaped.      Per  peck  (141bs.),  5/6 

New  Cucumber  -  Veitch's  Emerald  Gem 

The  finest  Cucumber  grown.      Smooth,    mild, 
perfection  in  shape  andcquality.      Per  pkt.,  1/6 

New  Melon  -  Sir  Douglas  Haig 

Finely  netted,  deep  flesh,  pale  yellow,  exquisite 
flavour  and  aroraa.     Per  packet,  1/- 


This  Catalogue  (free  on  application)  contains  a  great 
many  genuine  novelties  in  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds,  and  over  thirty  of  the  leading  kinds  of  Seed 
Potatoes,  all  imported  direct  from  Scotland. 

ROBERT  VEITGH   &  SON 

EXETER. 

other  Catalogues — Hardy  Shrubs,  Roses,  Herb- 

itceous  and  Alpine  Plants,  Fruit  Trees,  etc.,  for 

■which  Messrs.  Veitch's  Nurseries  at  Exeter  are 

'anions — ^rce  on  application. 


BATH'S 

Gr  o  1  d     lVi;e€la.l 


We  are  not  merely  dealers  in  and  advertisers 
of  SWEET  PEAS,  but  grow  many  acres  for 
seed,  and  supply  most  of  the  large  wholesale 
houses  in  the  trade.  In  buying  from  us,  you 
are  buying  from  the  grower,  and  not  the  dealer. 
The  following  Collections  contain  the  best 
varieties  in  cultivation.  All  seeds  are  hand- 
picked  and  of  first  class  germinating  quality. 

COLLECTION  A.  Price   Is.  9d. 

12  splendid  waved  varieties.     Each  packet  contains  25  seeds. 

If  purchased  separately  2d,  per  packet. 
Dobbie's  Cream. — The  richest  cream  extant. 
Dobbie's  Scarlet. — Light  scarlet  shaded  cerise. 
Elsie  Herbert. — White,  edged  and  suffused  rosy-pink. 
Etta  Dyke. — Pure  white. 
John  Ingman. — Carmine  and  rose-red. 
Lavender  George  Herbert.— Bluish-lavender. 
Margaret  Atlee.— Cream,  suffused  pink. 
Marks  Tey.— Standard  rosy-mauve,  wings  bluish-mauve. 
Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes. — Pale  lilac  rose. 
Maud  Holmes. — The  best  crimson  waved  variety. 
Queen  of  Norway.— Rosy-mauve. 
Thomas  Stevenson. — Orange  scarlet. 

COLLECTION  B.  Price  2s.  6d. 

12  very  6ne  waved  varieties.     Each  packet  contains  25  seeds. 

If  purchased  separately  3d.  per  packet. 
Austin  Frederick.— Deep  lavender. 
Barbara.— Deep  shrimp  pink. 
Duplex  Spencer.— Deep  cream-pink. 
Edrom  Beauty. — Bright  orange-scarlet. 
Elfrida  Pearson. — Pale  pink,  suffused  salmon. 
Fiery  Cross.— A  scorching  fire  red. 

Jean  Ireland. — Creamy-buff,  standards  shaded  carmine. 
King  Manoel. —  Deep  crimson  maroon. 
King  White. — Pure  white,  beautifully  frilled. 
Margaret  Fife.— Bright  aubrietia  blue. 
Rosabelle. — Rich  bright  rose  self. 
Royal  Purple. — A  lovely  shade  of  purple. 

Collections  "A"  and  "  B  "  together  for  3s.  9d..  with  one  packet 

of  Mrs.  J.  PALMER,  deep  cream  ground,   heavily  suffused 

bright  scarlet  (25)  3d.  gratis. 


OLLECTION  C. 


Price  3s.  9d. 


12  extra  fine  varieties. 

The  number  of  seeds  and  price  per  packet  are  indicated  after 
each  variety. 

Adelaide.— Standard  rich  lilac,  wings  electric  blue  (20)  3d' 
Alexander  Malcolm. — Giant  scarlet  cerise  (12)  6d. 
Constance  Hinton.— Large  pure  white  (25)  3d. 
Elegance. — Soft  silvery  pink  on  a  cream  ground  (12)  6d. 
Hercules.— A  large  Countess  Spencer  (25)  3d. 
fling  Mauve.— Pure  mauve,  a  giant  flower  (25)  3d. 
Mrs.  Arnold  Hitchcock. — Pale  pink  flushed  with  salmon 

on  a  cream  ground  (l2)  6d. 
Mrs.  T.  J.  Wakefield.— Cream,  edged  rose-pink  (12)  6d. 
Mrs,  Tom    Jones.— Deep    amethyst-blue    of    very     fine 

form  (12)  6d. 
R.  F.  Felton.— Very  fine  lavender  (25)  3d. 
The  President. — Rich  orange-scarlet  (20)  3d. 
Warrior. — Very  large  maroon   20)  3d. 

Collections  B  and  C  together  for  5s.  6d.,  with  one  packet  of 

LOYALTY  WHITE,   flaked  royal  blue  (20)  2d.;     and  one 

packet  of  OLD  ROSE  (25)  4d..  gratis. 

The  three  Complete  CoIlectioDs  and  3  gratis  packets  for  7s. 

Customers    may  select  from  the  Collections  packets   priced 

separately  to  the  value  of  3s.  and  over,  and  deduct  2d.  in  the  Is. 

from  remittance. 


BATH'S  SELECT  VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Full  Illustrated  Catalogue  Post  free  on  application. 

:r.  h.  bath:,  j^ti^.. 


Better 


Guarantested 

Seed. 

Bees'  Seeds  and  Seed  Potatoes  are  better, 
more  reliable,  more  productive  than  ordinary 
seeds  because  of  the  extraordinary  care  which 
is  bestowed  upon  their  growing,  harvesting, 
cleaning,  hand-picking  and  selection. 

Before  they  come  to  you  they  must  have 
passed,  not  only  the  Government  Standard 
Test,  but  a  much  more  rigorous  system  of 
testing  without  which  they  could  not  be  sold 
to  you  with  Bees'  money  back  guarantee. 

Every  parcel  of  Bees'  Guarantested  Seed 
is  sold  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  you 
can  have  your  money  back  in  full  if  the  seed 
is  not  satisfactory.  Your  complete  satisfac- 
tion is  necessary  before  Bees  Ltd.  consider 
a  sale  complete. 

It  is  well  worth  while  to  pay  a  fair  price — 
not  the  lowest  in  the  market — for  the  best 
seed  the  world  produces. 

Seed,  Rose  and  Plant  Catalogues 

areposted  by  reti(rn  gratis  to  all  applicants 


A  News  Item  of  Special  Interest. 

Bees  Ltd.  are  about  to  publish  a'  monthly  magazine 
to  be  called  "  The  Busy  Bee."  The  first  number 
will  be  ready  1st  February.  It  is  designed 
to  give  that  special  help  which  you  can't  get  else- 
where ;  to  enable  you  to  get  better  resultf  iiom  your 
garden  and  to  make  the  work  more  interesting  and 
less  laborious.  There  will  also  be  articles  and  com- 
petitions of  interest  to  everyone  in  the  household, 
including  children.  Send  2/6  for  one's  year's  subscrip- 
tion You  get  your  money  back  in  full  if  you  are  not 
pleased  with  the  paper. 

Write  Noiv,  "Lest  you  Forget." 


I75c,  Mill  Street, 
_  LIVERPOOL.  _ 


HARDY    BORDER    GLOVE 
CARNATIONS 

FIVE    GOLD     MEDALS,     R.H.S. 


SERIES     2     (13     Plants). 

For  21/-  carriage  paid. 

E.      K.      Wakeford.— Huge 

black  maroon. 
King     Lear. — Buff     yellow, 
suffused  rose  pink,  striped 
blood  red  ;    very  lovely. 

Rosetta. — Glorious     r  o  s  e  - 

|c  piuk  self. 

Pasqu  in . — Yellow,     flushed 

and      edged      rose      and 

lavender, 

Elaine. — Pure  wliite. 

Sweetheart.  —  Apricot, 
splashed  lovely  salmon. 

Qloworm. — Dwarf,  scarlet 
fine. 

Mrs.  Hawkesbee.  —  Pure 
white  barred,  brilliant  rosy 
crimson,  ^j 

Miss       Rose      Josephs.  — 

Vieux-rose. 

Linkman. — Yellow,   heavily 
b^  marked  blood  red  ;   grand. 

Clement. — Buff,  beautifully 
marked  crimson   maroon. 

Distinction. — A  grand  Clove, 
gros-de-vln,  spotted  white. 

M>  s  .  Keen  . — Yellow, 
broadly  edged  rose  pink. 


SERIES     1      (13     Plants). 

For  28/-  carriage  paid. 

Fairy  Clove. — Salmon,  deli- 
cately spotted,  bright  rose  ; 
perpetual  habit. 

Vivid. — Dazzling  scarlet. 

Sweet  Anne  Page. — Prim- 
rose, pencilled  lavender. 

Dorothy. — Pure  white,  pen- 
cilled blush  pink. 

Blushing  Bride.  —  Lovely 
blush  piuk. 

Surrey  Clove. — ^The  finest 
crimson  Clove  ;  a  glorious 
flower. 

Maud.  —  Salmon,  striped 
slate-grey. 

White  Clove.  —  Dazzling 
white  Clove,  largest  flowers 

Verdun. — Chocolate,  striped 
maroon  and  scarlet. 

Miranda. — Huge  flower  : 
ruse  pink,  flicked  lavender. 

Opalesce. — Rose  madder  ; 
base  of  petals  vermilion. 

Salmonea. — The  best  sal- 
mon self. 

Santa  Claus.  —  Primrose, 
edged  royal  purple. 
For  full  colour 
descriptions  see 
page  70  of  this 
number  of  "  The 
Qarden." 

These  two  series,  mostly  novelties,  represent  the  most 
perfect  and  up-to-date  collection  (all  are  absolutely  hardy) 
in  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  can  be  planted  out  at  once. 

Finest  Plants  only  will   be  sent  out. 

J.   DOUGLAS 

EDENSIDE,  GREAT    BOOKHAM 


VIU. 
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For    Cleaning 
Soiled  Hands, 


USE  a  little  Vim  when  washing 
the  hands  after  a  spell  of  work 
in  the  garden.  Vim  removes  all 
grime  and  grease  quickly  and  easily. 
Always  keep  a  tin  handy. 

Vim  is  just  as  good  for  cleaning  kitchen 
tables,  floors,  windows,  glass,  enamelware, 
woodwork.    Metals  are  easily  polished  with  it. 

IN    SPRINKLER-TOP    CANISTERS. 


Of  all  Grocers, 
Stores,  Oilmen, 
Chandlers,  etc. 


LEVER    BROTHERS 

LIMITED, 
PORT   SUNLIGHT. 


V  UiSi 
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1320    CARNATIONS   IN   BUD  AND  FLOWER 


AS  ly 


183T 

We  specialise  in 


In  5  in.  pots  •■•  ••■     from  24/"  per  doz. 

„  6  in.     „     extra  size  plants  (none  better 

to  be  had),  old  favourites  from  36/-        ,, 

Make  a  note  of  Mrs.  T.  Ives,  the  best  salincjii. 


AS  WELL  ASJ 

YOUNG    PLANTS 

FOK, 

GROWING  ON 

From   1  2/-   doz. 


Eed   Ensign 
Winter  Glow 


and    Brilliant,    tlie    best    reds    (liglit  and    darlv), 
iiiowing  cerise,    Eacli  received  .Awards  of  Merit. 


STUART   LOW  & 


Illustrated  Catalogue  free 

CO.,    Bush    Hill 


Park,    MIDDLESEX. 


DOBBIES 

CATALOGUE  &  GUIDE  TO 
GARDENING. 


A  FREE  COPY 

Will  be  sent  to  anyone 
interested  in  Gardening 
who  makes  application 
and  mentions  "  The  Gar- 
den." 


Royal  Seedsmen  and  Florists 
EDINBURGH. 


SALES    BY   AUCTION 


'Phone  : 
Bank  857 

of    ROSES,    Herbaceous    Plants,    AZALEAS,    Palms. 

GLADIOLUS  and  other  Bulbs.  Rhododendrons, 

LILIES,  etc..  by  Messrs. 

PROTHEROE     and     MORRIS 

at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms 
Every  WEDNESDAY  and   FRIDAY. 


Write  for  Catalogues. 


67  &  68.  Cheapslde.  E.C.2. 


CUTBUSH'S 
SEEDS 


YOU   WANT 


Really  Good  Seeds 


AT 


MODERATE 

li     SliND   TO 


PRICES 


ROBERT  SYDENHAM  LIMITED 

99,  TENBY  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM 

No  one  will  serve  you  better. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


JAPANESE,  for  exhibition. 

INCURVED,  Singles  and 
Decoratives  for  the  Green- 
house. 

Should  be  obtained  durins  February. 


Our    selections  of 
at  5/-  per  dozen. 


best    Varieties 


A     FEW     SPECIAL    ARTICLES 

PEA     .  -     Cutbush"s  Selected  Alderman,  2/- per  pint 

BROAD  BEAN      ,.  ..      Invicta      -  1/9    „ 

BEET-  -  „  „       Red  Globe  1/6  per  oz 

CAULIFLOWER  „  „        Dwarf       -    l/6perpkt; 

CELERY      -  „  Re-selected  Aldenham 

Pink,  the  finest  o(  all  Celeries,    1/-  &  1/6 
CUCUMBER,      Cutbush's  Selected  Eclipse  1/6       .. 
MELON,  Cutbush's  Set,  Sandon Scarlet,  1/6&2/6       „ 
ONION  „  „   Barnet  Hero.     I/6&2/6       „ 

Ask  for  New  Seed  Catalogue,  post  free, 

(A  copy  of  tile  Catalogiio  lias  iieen  posted  to  all  Cnstomers 
If  not  delivered,  please  asli  for  aiiotlier.) 

WM.   CUTBUSH    &    SON 

SEED     DEPARTMENT, 
HIGHGATE      NURSERIES,      LONDON,     N.6 
and     Barnet     Nurseries,     BARNET,      HERTS 


A     FEW      PRICES      FOR     1 920. 


Early  flowering  varieties  for  the 
garden,  to  be  planted  in  April  or 
May.  Our  selection,  5/-  per  dozen, 
or  100  plants  in  25  sorts,  30/-. 

Orders  should  be  placed  at  once 
to  ensure  early  delivery.  Say  what 
day  you  would  like  them,  and  they 
will  be  there. 

Write  for  Catalogue,  post  free. 

W.  WELLS  &  Go. 

MERSTHAM,  SURREY. 


ANEW  GARDEN 

FIRST  secure  Ryders  Jubilee 
Souvenir  Catalogue.  Thousands 
of  delightlul  gardens  are  the  out- 
come of  judicious  investment  in 
RYDERS  SEEDS  and  the  cost  is 
so  small  that  flowers  of  infinite 
variety,  form  and  colour,  vege- 
tables of  the  best  quality,  for  a 
whole  year's  supply,  can  be  pro- 
cured for  quite  a  modest  sum. 
ALL  SEEDS  AT  l^d.  THE 
PACKET.  Every  Allotment 
holdei  and  carden  owner  sliould 
see  Ryders  Jubilee  Souvenir  Cdta- 
lofiue.  SENT  FREE  BY  POST 
FOR  A  POSTCARD. 

JpfS   ^^^^^  *  ^*^"' 

Ijt0     see- 


Specialists. 
HOLYWELL 
HILL, 
ST.  ALBANS. 


j^ 


BEET. 

Cheltenham  Green  Leaf ,  best  for  flavour 

Dell's  Black  Leaved,  smooth,  medium  sized  roots 

Early  Model  Globe,  best  round  variety" 

BORECOLE. 

Cottager's,  one  of  the  hardest    .,. 

Dwarf  Green  Curled  Scotch,  the  best  itwarf 

Asparagus,  delidoiis  Havuiir 

BROCCOLI. 

Veltch's  Self-Protecting  Autumn 
Snow's  Winter  White    ... 

Spring  White,  very  hardy  

Late  Queen,  the  best  late 

Purple  Sprouting,  most  useful  hardy  sort 

White  Sprouting,  delicious  flavour 

BRUSSELS    SPROUTS. 

The  Wroxton,  the  very  best 
Darlington,  dwarf  robust,  verv  productive 

CABBAGE. 

Ellam's  Early  Dwarf  Spring... 
First  and  Best,  best  for  Autumn  sowing 
Blood  Red  Pickling,  lartie  solid  heads 
Drumhead  (Savoy),  best  for  general  crop 

CARROT. 

Early  Nantes,  for  early  crop 
James  Scarlet,  best  selected 
Scarlet  Intermediate,  bfst  for  exhibition 

CAULIFLOWER. 

Dean's  Early  Snowball,  selected  strain 

All  the  Year  Round,  very  distinct,  large  heads 

Early  London,  best  for  general  use 

Veitch's  Autumn  Giant,  best  for  use  in  Autumn  per  oz.  2/6 

CELERY. 

All   Leading  Varieties    ... 

LEEK. 

The  Lyon,  best  aud  largest 
Musselburgh,  for  general  use     ... 

LETTUCE. 

All  the  Year  Round,  excellent  and  reliable   . 
Unique,  pretty  frilled  foliage,  and  teuder 
Wonderful,  keeps  tender  a  long  time     ... 
Giant  Paris  White  (Cos),  best  for  summer 
Balloon  (Cos),  largest  of  all  

ONION. 

Excelsior  (true),  packets  500  seeds  6d 

Ailsa  Craig,  packets  500  seeds  6d 

White  Spanish  or  Reading 
Bedfordshire  Champion 
Giant  Zittau,  one  of  the  l)est  keepers   ... 
Qiant  White  Tripoli,  best  flat  white  onion    . 

PARSNIP. 

Hollow  Crown,  specially  selected 

SPINACH. 

Summer  or  Winter 

SHALLOTS. 

Best  Selected  Roots       

TURNIP. 

Model  White  Stone         

Extra  Early  Milan   Purple-top 
Golden    Ball 

PEAS,  BEANS 

AND 

SCOTCH  SEED  POTATOES. 

ALL    THE    LEADING     VARIETIES    AT    MODERATE 
PRICES,  see  catalogue. 

ALL  OTHKlt    S1;EDS    EQIALLY    CHEAP    A-ND  GOOD 


per  oz. 
V- 


lOd. 

1/- 
1/- 


1/9 
1/10 
1/10 

1/9 

8d. 

1/2 


1/- 
1/2 


I 

lOd. 


...  lOd. 
...  9d. 
...     9d. 

per  pkt. 
...  6d. 
...  6d. 
Gd. 


per  oz. 
.  1/8 
.     1/6 


8d. 
8d. 
9d. 
8d. 
9d. 


2/6 
2/6 
1/2 
1/9 
1/9 
1/8 


per  oz. 
.     4d. 


per  lb. 
...     8d. 

per  oz. 
..  6d. 
...  9d. 
..     6d. 


SWEET    PEAS    A    SPECIALITY. 
THEIR  UnTqUE    lists 

Post  Free  on  application. 

ROBERT    SYDENHAM    LIMITED 
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FREE  OFFER  ^ 

SOPHOS,"  which  has  a  widespread 
reputation  as  the  Ideal  Liquid  Cleanser 
and  Disinfectant,  has  been  found 
from  recent  experiments  invaiuable  as  an 
Insecticide. 

"  Sophos  "  is  clean  and  pleasant  to  handle. 
It  is  economical,  5  ozs. {three-quarters  of  a 
teacupful)  being  sufficient  for  mixing  with 
one  gallon  of  cold  water — with  which  it 
mixes  readily. 

We  want  every  reader  of  "The  Garden  "  to 
test  "  Sophos  "  asan  Insecticide.  Kindly  fill 
in  and  post  the  coupon  below  and  we  will 
send  you  a  13  oz.  trial  sample  bottle  free. 

The  only  condition  attached  to  this  generous 
offer  is  a  simple  one,  namely,  that  the  recipients 
shall,  within  one  month,  drop  us  a__  postcard 
telling  us  of  their  experience  in  using  "  Sophos" 
and  whether  it  has  proved  satisfactory. 
Please  fill  in  the  coupon  now  before  turning 
the  paj^e. 

SOPHOS  "FREE  SAMPLE"  COUPON 

Only  one  Ijottlt-  can  1  v  sent  lo  each  family. 
Petrel  Ammonia  Works, 

3.  Watson  Street.    Glasgow. 

riease  send  one  Sample  Bottle  of  "  Sophos  "  freu  to 
the  followine  address.  In  accepting  your  offer  I  am 
furnishing  my  Grocer's  name  and  address  and  promise 
to  write  you  within  a  month  as  requested. 

MY    NAME 

ADDRESS 

MY  GROCER'S   NAME 

ADDRI-ISS 


JEFFERIES' 
HYBRID  GLADIOLI 

English  raised  and  English  grown 

For  massing  in  beds  or  borders  few  flowers  equal 
the  display  made  by  our  beautiful  hybrid  Gladioli. 
Our  strain,  the  result  of  years  of  hybridising,  is 
altogether  superior  to  the  ordinary  mixture,  usually 
of  Continental  origin,  offered  in  the  trade. 

The   flowers   vary   in    colour   from    pure   white  to 

deepest   purple  with    many  intermediate   shades  of 

lemon,  orange,  salmon,  blood  red,  etc.  Sold  in 
MIXTURE  only. 

Strong   Flowering  Bulbs, 

per   100,  17/6  ;     per  doz.,  2/6. 

Carriage  and  packing  paid  to  any  Station  in  Great 
Britain. 

JOHN    JEFFERIES  &   SON,  LTD., 

Royal   Nurseries.  CIRENCESTER. 


SCOTCH   SEED 
POTATOES 

12    page    Illustrated    and 

Descriptive  List  &  Guide 

free    to    all  who   mention 

this  paper. 

Full  cultural  directions. 

Moderate  prices.     Satisfaction 

guaranteed. 

THYNE     &     SON,    Dundee 


YOUR    GROUND    NEEDS 
NUTRITION 

Denial  of  this  means  poverty  of 
results.  If  "  Canary  Guano  "  is 
applied  (an  easy  task)  you  will  be 
amazed  at  the  prodigious  and  prolific 
results.  All  vegetables  and  fruit 
crop  at  their  heaviest.  Flowers 
bloom  in  greater  profusion,  and  lawns 
become  rich  with  verdure.  Quality, 
too,  is  vastlv  improved  if 

CANARY  GUANO 

be  used.    This  wonderful  concentrated 

fertilizer  can  be  obtained  from  Seeds- 

^  men    in    cartons   1/- 

I  1  each  ;    bags  2/6,  5/-, 

>.l^^»*  10/-,    20/-    and    30/- 

each,  or  direct  from 

the  makers. 


Do  not  be  satisfied 
with  any  substitute. 


"  Canary    Guano  " 
Booklet    on  request. 


!ii»i!fiS!fi»!ii!iUf«;!iHHf;!i;!fi!i;!iiW!fi>i;>fiii;>f;!f;!i;!i;!f;!f;!f;!i;!i; 

i    Ensure  being  in  time  for  tlie  Season    s 

^  I 

I  ORDER    NOW  !  | 

MERRYWEATHERS' 


Chemical  Union 


Limited, 
IPSWICH 


SEED   POTATOES 

Scotch  and  Yorkshire  Grown. 
ALL  THE  LEADING    VARIETIES 

No    better    stocks   obtainable. 


SEND     FOR     LIST. 


in 

m 

m 
» 

» 
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if; 

!fi 


WATERING 
HOSE 


Gardens 

Parks 

Geirages 


Golf   Links 
Cricket  Grounds 
Tennis   Lawns 


"  T/ie  Hose  I  had  from  you  ten 
years  ago  is  as  good  as  ever,  and 
likely  to  last  another  ten." 

So  writes  a  Merrywetjtiief  Ciisfaiiie, 
Write  for  Samples  and  Prices  : 

MERRYWEATHERS    &   SONS,   Ltd.. 
63,  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C. 


» 

» 

S 
» 

S 

>i; 

if; 

if; 
it; 
if; 
if; 
if; 
if; 
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P^EONIES 


ISAAC  POAD  &  SONS,  LTD,, 

Seed      Potato    Merchants,    YORK 


Modern  &  most  beautiful  varieties  of  these 
favourite  flowers  cao  be  offered  as  uoder. 
They  are  sweetly  scented  and  the  colours 

exquisite. 
DUCHESS   DE   NEMOURS.      Creamy 

white,  15/-  per  dozen. 
MARIE    LEMOINE.     Pure  white  with 

shaded  centre,  15/-  per  dozen. 
MONS.  CHAS.  LEVEQUE.     Pure  pate 

salmon   pink.  15'-   per  dozen. 
FESTIYA     MAXIMA.  White    with 

carmine  spots,  15/-  per  dozen. 

PAEONIA    OFFICINALIS   KUBRA. 

The    old    fashioned    Crimson     Pseony. 

Very  showy,  early  flower"g.l2/-  per  doz. 

All   strong  flowering  plants. 

WE  CAN  ALSO  OFFER 

PyrethFums       12  distinct  varieties      8/- 

Asters  12        ,.  ,.  8/- 

Phloxes  12  .,  8/- 

Oelphinlums     12        ..  ..  10/6 

all  good  named  sorts 

MANY   OTHER   HARDY   PERENNIALS. 

CATALOOUE  FREE. 


THE  BARNHAM  NURSERIES  i^ 

BARNHAM,  SUSSEX. 


i 


PLANTING  SEASON 


Geo.  JACKMAN 

and    SON 

WOKING  NURSERIES,  SURREY 

{Established    Over    a   Century) 

Invite  inspection  of  their 
large  and  varied  stock  of 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS, 
FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  FOREST 
TREES  for  re-Afforestation,  CLIMBERS, 
HERBACEOUS  AND  ALPINE   PLANTS 

200  Acres  of  Stock  to  Select  from 


BAYUSS,  J0/iE5 
andBAYUSSltd. 


Catalogue   free  on  Application 


!  KINDS  OF 

IRON     , 
FENCING 
GATES 


LANDSCAPE    GARDENING    and    Estate    Improvements  I 


1 

TM.OGUt 

\ 

1 

1 

1 

1    ' 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 — 

1      , 

1 

l'      " 

^:L  "'       ■'       ' 

^  ^ 

^WOLVERHAMPTON  .^^ 

LONDON  OFFICES  CANNON  STE.c. 

I 

I 
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^  FINEST 

I  "GOLD  MEDAL"  BEGONIAS 

^  Excei>tionilly  tine  selected  tubers.      This  strain   is  iiii- 

afl  eqiiallea.     We  gUiintntee  every  tuber  siifiplied.    Alt  large 

WB  flou'crinn. 

^  SINGLES   in  6  distinct  colours,  copper,  crimson. 

^  pink,    scarlet,    white,   yellow.      3/6 

a™  and  4/-  per  dozen. 

^  DOUBLES  in  6  distinct  colours  as  above.   4/6  and 

DJ?  5'-  per  dozen. 

^  SINGLE  CREiTED.     A  magniticent  strain.    5,'- 

ag  an'l  6-  per  dozen. 

^  SINGLE   FRINGED.     Beautifully  fringed  edf^es. 

!U5  4/-  and  5/-  per  dozen. 

gS  DOUBLE  FIMBRIATA.     Splendid.     Undoubt- 

^  edty  the  finest  Begonia.     6/-  and  8  /- 

^  per  dozen. 

^  Special    Begonia    Collection. 

we  *^ 

s9  6  doubles.  6  singles,    each   in  6  distinct  colours.  2 

a™  single  crested.  2  single  fring-d  and  2  double  fim- 

^  briata;    18  tubers  in  all  for  6/-.  half  quantity  3'3. 

I  Selected  "  EXHIBITION  "  GLOXINIAS. 

b^  i-:\Ci:l!i:>if  strjiii.  htrgc  crecf   flowering  in    /.'  best  iijincii 

W5  varieties. 

^  5/6  per  doz  n.  3/-  per  half  dozen 

I  ANNUAL  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


(Sci-  Colo 


.■</  Coi- 


W^  We  offer  packets  of  the  above  beautiful  Annuals  in 

[Ue  mixed  \'arieties  including  those  figured  in  this  issue. 
^  Price  per  packet'Sd.  and  6cl.  Post  Free. 

^  Our  Catalogue  of  Guaranteed  Vegetable  and  Flower 

(UB  Seeds    in    Penny    Packets,   also    Sweet    Peas   and 
^  Gladioli  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days. 

^  Write  for  a  copy  to-day. 

^  Do  not  order  your  seeds  until  you  hive  seen   this 

I     HASSALL  &  READ 

^  (Late  H.  Has>all). 

|i  61.  Gibson  Sq.,  London,  N.l 


Magnificent  Autumn  Flowering  Bulbs  for  Beds  and  Border 
Healthy  flowering  bulbs  in  following  colours,  seraratc 
AMERICA,  pink    ....     22/-  per  100 
SCHWABEN,  orange     .         .  .     20/- 

WAB,  scarlet         ....     24/- 
YELLOW  HAMMER    .  .  .      18/- 

MIXED  IX  TEN  VARIETIES       .      18/- 
Immediate  delivers'. 
HARRISON,  Bulb  Grower,  SHARNBBOOK,   BEDS 

DANGEROUS  TREES 


AP)>ly 


Taken   down   or  tops 
removed  by  Experts. 


A.  D,  THOMPSON,  F.R.H.S.  ?°?e'.t'r..^P°e^!'eir'^' 

1 1 ,  Adam  St.,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C.2 

Telephone     GL-rrarii   I50t 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Scotch  or  Once  Grown. 

ARRAN    ROSE 

(New  Early). 

ARRAN    COMRADE 

iThe  best  new  Second  Early  on  the  market). 

MAJESTIC. 
KERR'S    PINK. 

ALL  THE  LEADING   VARIETIES 


SEND   FOR   FREE    LIST. 

ISAAC  POAD  &  SONS,  LTD. 

Seed  Potato  Merchants,  YORK. 


NEW    TOMATO 


Dickson,  Brown&Tait's 

"EXCELSIOR" 


Notwithstanding  the  number  of 
Tomatoes,  new  and  old,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  bringing  "  Excelsior  " 
to  the  notice  of  the  public.  The 
result  of  careful  and  painstaking 
selection,  it  is  the  acme  of  what  a 
good  tomato  should  be — an  extra- 
ordinarily heavy  cropper,  medium 
size,  firm,  solid  flesh  and  excellent 
flavour — in  addition  it  is  an  early 
setter  and  very  short  jointed.  Per 
Packet,    IS.  and  is.   6d.,   post  free. 


Catalogue  free  on  application 


DICKSON,  BROWN  &  TAIT 

'-•     l^^^Royal  Seedsmen]  j 

57,  GROSS  STREET,  MANCHESTER 


^^l• 


mm 

BULBS  &  PLANTS 


For  Spring^   1920. 


All  of  the'  Finest  Qualitx. 


The  Catalogue  of  above 
will  be  sent,  post  free, 
on  application  to  their 
Offices  at 

Overveen,  Haarlem,  Holland 


Seed  PcrtcUcts 


To   ensure  a  bumper 

Potato 

Crop, 

growers 

should   buy 

their  seeds  from  a  specialist.    ' 

"om   I 

.  King  is  the 

expert 

specialist  in  Seed  Potatoes.    All  his  varieties  receive  personal 

inspection    and   are   unsurpasset 

for 

Yielding 

3ize, 

juality 

and   abundant  crop.    All  orders   are 

dispatched   promptly 

and  up  to  time. 

SCOTCH  GROWN. 

I121bs. 

561bs 

281bs. 

14lhfl 

71bs. 

May  QxjEEjf 

36/- 

19/- 

10/- 

5/6 

3/- 

Shaepe's  Victor  . 

34/- 

18/- 

10/- 

5/6 

3/6 

Eakly  Rose 

36/- 

19/- 

10/- 

5/6 

3/- 

Ddke  of  York    . 

40/- 

21/- 

11/- 

6/- 

3/6 

Sharpe's  Express 

30/- 

]«/- 

9/- 

5/- 

3/- 

Early  Eclipse     . 

20/- 

1]/- 

6/- 

3/6 

2/6 

Epicures     . 

20/- 

n/- 

6/- 

3/6 

2/6 

British  Queen    . 

20/- 

11/- 

6/- 

3/6 

2/6 

Evergood    , 

20/- 

u/- 

6/- 

3/6 

2/6 

Queen  Mahy 

20/- 

11/- 

6/- 

3/6 

2/6 

King  Edward 

20/- 

11/- 

6/- 

3/6 

2/6 

Up-to-Date 

20/- 

11/- 

6/- 

3/6 

2/6 

ARRAN  Chief 

18/- 

10/- 

6/- 

3/6 

2/6 

Edzell  Blue 

25/- 

13/6 

7/6 

4/6 

2/6 

Dargill  Early    . 

26/- 

14/- 

8/- 

5/- 

Great  Scot. 

20/- 

11/- 

6/- 

3/6 

2/6 

Ally    .... 

20/- 

11/- 

6/- 

3/6 

2/6 

(ioLDEN  Wonder. 

22/- 

12/- 

7/- 

4/- 

2/6 

Arran  Victory    . 

34/- 

18/- 

10/- 

5/6 

3/6 

Kerr's  Pink 

35/- 

18/6 

10/- 

5/6 

3/6 

TiNWALD  Perfection   . 

35/- 

18/6 

10/- 

5/« 

3/6 

Majestic      . 

25/- 

13/6 

7/6 

4/6 

2/6 

LOCHAR 

20/- 

n/- 

6/- 

3/6 

2/6 

King  George 

20/- 

11/- 

6/- 

3/6 

2/6 

Templars     . 

20/- 

11/- 

6/- 

3/6 

2/6 

Arran  Cojirade  . 

50/- 

26/- 

14/- 

8/- 

5/- 

Bags  Free.     On  Rail 

Cash 

with  order.    All  the 

above 

varieties  are  direct  from   Scotland  this  season 

.     W 

B  have 

also  them  in   Once  Grown.     Send  tor  our  full  List 

of  40 

varieties  ;    it  is  full  of 

interesi 

to  all  gardeners. 

Special 

terms  for  Carriage  Paid 

(Passenger). 

We  hav 

e  also 

a  good 

variety  of  Artificial  Manures. 

TOM    E.    KING, 

Seed  Potato  Grower, 

SOMERSHAM,   ST.    IVES,   HUNTS. 


0     3 


PEARSON'S 

SELECTED 

ANTIRRHINUMS 

ANTIRRHINUMS  are  one  of  the  best  bedding 
subjects  which  can  be  raised  from  seed.  The 
following   is  our  extra  select  List. 

Per  pkt.- 
Antirrhinum  majus.  Beautiful  mixed  colours 

2ft,  to  3ft. 

best  crimson 

best  white    ... 

best  yellow 

—  nanum .     In  height  between  Majus  and  Tom 

Thumb.     Mixed  coloure 18in. 

Amber  Queen.    Canary  yellow  overlaid 

chamois  pink 
Black  Prince.  Intensely  dark  crimson... 

—  —  Carmine  Queen.      Deep  rich  carmine, 

quite  distinct 
Cottage  Maid.     Pale  pink,   with  white 

throat 
Crimson  King.   The  best  of  this  class  of 

colour  ...         ...         ...         ...    18  in. 

Flame.  Lovely  brilliant  orange  scarlet ... 

—  Pink  Gem  (New).  Clear  rose  pink,  white 

throat  ...  ...  ...  ...    15  in. 

—  —  Rose  Dore.     Beautiful  salmon  rose,  the 

best  pink 
The  Bride.    The  finest  white  semi-dwarf 

variety         ...         ...         ...         ...    ISin. 

Yellow  Gem  (Xew).    Rich  deep  golden 

yellow 
Yellow  Queen.      One  of  the  very  best 

yellows  ...  ...  ...  ...    20 in. 

—  Tom  Thumb.    Dwarf  strain,  finest  mixed 

i)to  12  in. 

beist  crimson 

best  white  ...         ...         

best  yellow 


0     6 
0     6 


0     6 
0     6 


0     3 
0      6 


0     3 


J.  R.  PEARSON  &  SONS, 


Estab.  1782. 


LOWDHAM,  NOTTS. 


Xll. 


THE   GARDEN. 


[February  7.  1920. 


The  Spring  Planting  Season 

Many  planting  schemes  will  be  carried  out  during  the  coming  weeks,  the 
success  of  such  efforts  depends  entirely  on  the  selection  and  quality  of  the 
plants  used. 

WALLACE'S    PLANTS    AND    BULBS 
ARE  PRE-EMINENT  FOR  QUALITY— 

The    selections    named    below    include    sonic    of   the   finest   types    now  iunilable,    and    the    use    of 
them  will  give  beauty  to  and  lasting  pleasure  in  your  garden. 


COLLECTION    OF 

LILIES. 


each. 
Auratum  (the  golden  rayed  lily)  1/6 
Hanson!  (golden  yellow,  spotted 

black) 1/0 

Kramer!  (pink) ...     1/6 

Longiforum  giganteum  (white)    1/3 

Pardalinum  (orange,    spotted 

crimson)  ...         ...         ...     1/0 

Speciosum  album      Kratzeri 

(white)  1/3 

Speciosum   Melpomene   (crim- 
son-purple)   ...  ...  ...      1/6 

Tigrinum  Fortune!  giganteum 

(orange,  spotted  black )       ...     1/0 

Tigrinum    splendens     (orange 
spotted  black) 


Umbellatum  (crimson  red) 


6cl. 
6d. 


One  each  of   the  above   10    varieties 
for  10/0  ;    30,  3  of  each,  for  27/0. 


'  COLLECTION  OF 


BORDER  PLANTS 

each. 


Anchusa    italica    opal    (bright 
blue)  

Anemone  japonica  Mont  Rose 

silver  rose)    ... 

Anemone     Pulsatilla     (Fasqile 
Flower;  deep  purple) 

Armeria   Bees   Ruby   (a  large 
Thrift,  rosy  carmine 

Chrysanthemum       maximum 
Mrs.     C.     Lowthian     Bel) 

(white) 

Qeum  Mrs.  Bradshaw,  A.M., 

R.H.S.  (large  double  scarlet 
flowers) 

Helenium    Riverslea    Beauty, 
A.M.,  R.H.S.  (pale  yellow) 

Helianthus  sparcifolius,  A.M., 

R.H.S.  (golden  yellow) 


Kniphofia    Macowani,    F.C.C., 

R.H.S.  (coral  red) 

Nepeta  Mussini  (lavender) 
Papaver  Perry's  White   (wilite) 


9d. 
9d. 
9d. 
1/0 

1/0 

9d. 
9d. 
1/0 

1/0 

9d. 
1/0 


One   each   of  the  above    12  varieties 
for  9/0  J    36,  3  of  each,  for  25/0. 


ea'-li. 


1/6 
1/0 

1/6 
1/6 


"  B  "   COLLECTION    OF 

ALPINES 

And  rosace     Chum  by!      (l^right 
rose)  ...  

Campanula  pulloides  (rich 
purple) 

Campanula  raddiana  (rich  blue) 

Campanula  W.  H.  Paine,  A.M., 
R.H.S.  (.-ott.  violet  blue)  ... 

Dianthus  neglectus  (deep  rose) 

Geranium     sanguine  um     Ian- 

castriense  (Ilesh  pink)       ...      1/0 

Hypericum  Cor  is  (one  of  the  St. 

.John's  Worts,  bushy  habit)        9d. 

Lithospermum     prostratum 

Heavenly  Blue  ...      1/0 

Morisia      Hypogoea     (iledittr- 

ranean  (_'ress  :  golden  yellow)     1/0 

Saxifraga  Bathoniensis  (a 
mossy  saxifrage ;  bright 
rose) ...      9d. 

Saxifrage  sanguinea  superba 

(mossy,  crimson)     ...         ...     1/0 

Scutellaria      indica      japonica 

(Scull  cap  ;   violet  blue)     ...     1/3 

One   each  of    the   above    12   Aarietics 

for  10/6  ;    3t-,  3  of  each,  for  27/0. 


"D"    COLLECTION     OF 

DELPHINIUMS 


;uh. 
1/6 


Agnes  (!)ritiht  blue,  flushed  rosy 

mauve) 
Amos  Perry  (blue  mauve  centre, 

brown  eye)    ...         ...  ..     1/6 

Bertha  (pale  mauve,  semi  double )    2/6 

Candidal    (bright    blue)  ...  2/0 

King     of     Delphiniums     (dct-p 

indigo,  shaded  purple)         ...  2/0 

Lizzie  (sky  blue,  cream  eye)     ...  1/6 

Mrs.  Creighton,  A.M.,  R.H.S. 

fdeep  blue,  shaded  purple)  1/6 
Moerheimi,       A.M.,       R.H.S. 

(pure  white) 1/6 

Persimmon  (azure  blue)  ...      1/0 

Rev.  E.  LascGlles,  A.M.,  R.H.S. 

(dark  blu"  semi  double)  .,,  3/6 
Robert  Cox  (rich  blue  and  rosv 

lilac) 1/6 

Samaria  (deep  blue)      ...  ...     1/6 

One   each  of  the  above    12   varieties 
for  20/0;    36,  3  of  each,  for  55/0. 


*'  PREMIER"    COLLECTION    OF 

GLADIOLUS 

d.iz. 
L'Immaculee  (white)  ...  .  .      4/0 

Pink  Perfection  (pink)...         ...  4/0 

Halley  (salmon) 2/6 

Mr.  F.  King  (scarlet)     3/6 

Empress  of  India  (crimson)   ...  3/6 

Swabia  (yellow) 3/6 

Peace  (white)      3/0 

Mrs.  F.  Pendleton,  Jr.    fbutter- 

tly)     3/6 

Panama  (pink) 3/6 

Golden  West  (orange) 3/6 

Blue  Jay  (blue) 10/6 

Yellow  Hammer  (yellow)        ...  12/0 

3  of  each  for  1 2/0  ;   Oof  eachlfor  23/0  ; 
12  of  each  for  44/0. 


"  E  "  COLLECTION     OF 

STREAMSIDE 
PLANTS 

each. 
Astilbe      Avalanche      (like      a 

spiriea.  white  flowers)  ...      1/6 

Astilbe  Gloria  (similar ,with  pink 

Huwers)  1/0 

Lythrum    Rose   Queen    (bright 

rose  Loosestrife)       ...  ...     1/0 

Primula    Beesiana    (a    Chinese 

primrose,  rich  purple  red)  ...     1/6 

Primula  denticulata  (lilac)     ...      9d. 

Primula  japonica  (crimson)    ...      9ij, 

Primula    pulverulenta,    A.M., 

R.H.S.  (a  Chinese  sp.  .crim- 
son)     1/0 

Primula  rosea  (bright  rose)    ...      9d. 

Rogersia  tabularis  (foliage  re- 
sembling that  of  a  horse 
chestnut  ;  creamy  white 
flowers)  2/6 

Senecio  CMvorum  (golden  yel- 
low daisy-like  flowers,  3ft.)        9d. 

Spiraea  palmata  (bright  red)  ...      1/0 

Trollius  Orange  Globe  (golden 

Clobi- flower)  1/0 

One    each  of  the  above   12  varieties 
for  12/6  ;    3fi  3,  of  each ,  for  35/0 


The  above  collections  show  only  a  lew  of  the  many  subjects  that  can  be  used_with  advantage. 
For  further  particulars  see  our  catalogues  of  Hardy  Plants,  Bulbs,  Irises,  etc. 

A    GRAND    PLANT. 

MONTBRETIA     "  STAR     OF     THE     EAST." 

This  was  awarded  a  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  in  1912.  The  largest  flowering  variety,  Uie  best  bJooms 
measuring  5  ins.  across  :  the  flowers  are  pure  orange-yellow,  with  a  lemon-yellow  eye.  The  size, 
vigour,  colour,  and  habit  are  magnificent  and  iniequalled.  We  are  offering  this  at  the  exceptionally 
low  price  of  1/0  each,  10/6  dozen. 

GARDEN    DESIGN. 

We  make  a  speciality  of  all  departments  of  landscape  work,  and  are  pleased  to  inspect  gardens 
with  a  view  to  their  development  or  extension.  We  prepare  plans  and  designs,  and  submit  estimates 
in  respect  of  any  garden  scheme  suggested,  and.  we  have  a  large  staff  of  competent  foremen  to  efficiently 
supervise  any  work  undertaken.     Particulars  of  terms,  etc.,  will  be  sent  on  application. 

R.  WALLACE  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kilnfield  Gardens,  COLCHESTER 


Notes  from  Maidstone. 

PEACH  LEAF   CURL. 

The  fungus  causing  blister 
and  curl  of  the  leaves  of  the 
Peach, "Nectarine  and  alliedtrees 
will  be  familiar  to  all  gardeners. 
For  this  disease  it  is  necessary 
to  spray  with  Medela  before 
the  buds  open,  and  the  success 
of  Medela  as  a  specific  for 
preventing  attack  has  been  its 
own  recommendation,  and  it 
is  only  necessary  to  remind 
those  interested  to  obtain 
Medela  NOW,  before  the 
opportunity  for  spraying  has 
passed.  Medela  should  be 
diluted  1  part  io  16  parts  soft 
water,  and  is  obtainable  only 
from  us  in  1  quart  cans,  3f-  ; 
^  gallon,  5f3  ;  1  gallon,  S/6  ; 
2  gallons,  13/-  ;  cans  free. 

George  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Royal  Nurseries, 

Maidstone 


IRISES 


THE    "  NOVELTY    COLLECTION." 

Mr.  Bliss's  New  Seedlings,  of  which  the  ten 
varieties  named  below  are  a  representative  selec- 
tion, are  the  result  of  many  years"  work  on  the 
hybridisation  of  Irises,  and  are  the  finest  varieties 
now  in  cultivation. 

each. 
3/6 

5/0 

7/6 

50 

7/6 
7/6 


Azure  (lavender  and  violet) 

Camelot  (creamy  white,  edged  violet) 

Dimity  (white  and  mauve)... 

Glitter  (golden  yellow  and  brown) 

Gules  (reddish  lilac  and  pansy  violet) 

Knysna  (deep  yellow  and  red  brown) 

Mrs.    Cowley     (coppery    pink    and    rose 
purple) 

Romany  (pale  yellow  and  chestnut  red)  ... 

Tartarin   (pale  lilac  lavender  and  blue 

Tom  Tit  (deep  violet-blue  self) 

One  each  of  the  above  10  varieties  for  50/0  ; 
three  plants  of  each  for  140/0. 


5/0 
5  0 
7/6 
5/0 


Write  TO  DAY  for  the  LATEST  ISSUE  of  our 

IRIS   CATALOGUE 

Descriptive  of  our  world-famous  collection  of 
Irises.  Also  articles  on  Hybridisation,  Culture 
and  Colour  Classification,  of  great  value  to  the 
grower. 
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IT  seems  as  though  annual  flowers  are  coining 
into  great  favour  once  again.  This  is  not 
surprising,  for  they  give  a  wonderful  show  of 
flowers  in  return  for  the  smallest  amount  of 
trouble.  Moreover,  they  do  well  in  poor 
ground  and  may  be  grown  without  the  aid  of 
manure,  which  is  a  great  consideration.  The 
annual  Chrysanthemimis  portrayed  on  the  front 
cover  are  the  two  varieties.  Morning  Star  and 
Evening  Star,  and  seeds  should  be  sown  in  opei 
ground  in  March  or  April.  As  a  companion  variety 
we  would  mention  Coronet  ;  it  is  one  of  the  Crown 
Daisies  or  coronarium  singles  referred  to  on  page 
69.  The  flowers  have  a  zone  of  cream  roiuid  the 
centre,  with  an  outer  band  of  bright  lemon  on  the 
tips  of  the  petals. 

Anchusa  Annual  Blue. — On  the  occasion  of  a 
recent  visit  to  see  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  winter 
flowering  Primulas,  the  subject  turned  to  hardy 
annuals  as  bee  flowers,  when  Mr.  Tufnail,  who  has 
kept  an  eye  on  the  trial  ground  for  many  years, 
assured  us  that  if  there  was  one  flower  preferred 
by  bees  to  all  others,  it  was  the  annual  blue  Anchusa. 
This  makes  a  very  attractive  little  plant,  with 
pure  blue  flowers  that  last  well.'  Plants  from 
March  and  April  sowings  come  into  full  bloom  by 
July. 

Saxifraga  bursiculata.— This  beautiful  hybrid 
is  now  in  good  bloom  entirely  in  the  open 
without  the  least  protection.  Normally,  it 
flowers  in  March, 
when  its  chances  of 
carrying  on  to  the  end  are 
much  increased,  so  far  as 
open-air  cultivation  is 
concerned.  It  was  raised 
some  years  ago  by  Mr. 
E.  H.  Jenkins  from 
crossing  S.  burseriana 
major  with  pollen  of 
S.  apiculata,  and  is 
in  all  probability  the 
purest  white-flowered 
Saxifrage  in  cultivation 
to-day.  A  vigorous 
grower  and  endowed 
with  an  improved  apicu- 
lata habit,  its  flowers 
are  produced  in  clusters 
after  the  manner  of  the 
last  named,  while  indi- 
vidually they  are  far 
handsomer,  more 
shapely,  and  with  those 
other  marks  of  superi- 
ority which  places  the 
burseriana  form  above 
mentioned  practically  on 
a  pedestal  of  its  own. 
Happily,  too,  the  weak 
peduncle     defect     so     l~^,  THE 


common  to  apiculata,  and  which  causes  its  flowers 
to  topple  over  when  at  their  best,  the  hybrid 
has  not  inherited,  and  its  peduncles  being  held 
erect  the  flowers  are  seen  to  advantage.  In  a 
sunny  position  in  the  rock  garden  the  stems 
and  calyces  are  also  attractively  coloured. 

The  Slender  Beard  Tongue  (Pentstemon 
gracilis). — Quite  a  number  of  Pentstemons  may 
be  raised  from  seeds,  which  are  often  procurable 
from  seedsmen,  and  P.  gracilis  is  among  the  number 
generally  obtainable  from  specialists  in  seeds  of 
hardy  flowers.  It  is  variable  in  height — ranging 
from  6  inches  to  i8  inches — with  rather  narrow 
leaves  and  spikes  of  purplish  flowers  of  tube-like 
form,  expanded  at  the  mouth.  Some  call  them 
lilac,  but  lilac-piu'ple  is  probably  nearer  the  tone  of 
most  of  the  plants.  P.  gracilis  is  a  native  of  moist 
prairies  and  is  fairly  hardy.  It  presents  no  diffi- 
culty in  raising  from  seeds  and  is  an  interesting 
and  pretty  plant  ;  although  it  is  only  prudent  to 
warn  those  acquainted  only  with  the  opulent  beauty 
of  the  florists'  Pentstemons,  to  warn  them  not  to 
expect  the  big  showy  flowers  of  these  forms  of  the 
Beard  Tongue. 

Rhododendron  mucronulatum. — One  of  the 
earliest  Rhododendrons  to  flower,  and  closely 
allied  to,  or  possibly  only  a  variety  of  the  Dahurian 
Rhododendron,  R.  mucronulatum,  as  seen  at  Kew, 
is  evidently  a  better  garden  plant  with  larger 
rose-purple    flowers.     We    understand    the     Kew 


plants    were    raised    from    seeds    obtained    some 
few    years    ago    from    Japan.     For    an    unheated 
greenhouse   this  early-flowering   Rhododendron   is 
worthy  of  consideration. 
Brewer's  Weeping  Spruce  (Picea  Breweriana). 

■ — Visitors  to  Kew  should  make  a  point  of  seeing 
the  specimen  of  this  rare  Spruce  growing  near  the 
Pagoda,  for  it  is  of  interest  as  being  the  first 
specimen  of  the  species  introduced  into  the  British 
Isles.  It  is  now  about  7  feet  high,  with  a  dense, 
bushy  habit,  being  well  branched  from  the  ground. 
It  is,  however,  slow  growing  for  a  Spruce,  for  the 
specimen  in  question  is  upwards  of  twenty  years 
old.  The  rate  of  growth  will  probably  be  much 
faster,  however,  in  gardens  better  fitted  than  Kew 
is  for  coniferous  trees.  The  natiural  range  of  the 
tree  is  limited  to  a  comparatively  small  area  of  the 
Siskiyou  mountains  of  California  and  Oregon,  at 
an  altitude  of  about  7,000  feet. 

The  Box. — One  of  the  best  evergreens  for 
general  use  in  the  garden,  there  are  numerous, 
and  among  them  several  distinctly  ornamental, 
varieties  cultivated  in  few  gardens.  A  note  on 
this  page  to-day  is  suggested  by  work  in  progress 
in  the  collection  of  Box  at  Kew.  Some  of  the 
shrubs  have  made  considerable  growth  during 
the  last  few  years,  necessitating  replanting 
of  probably  one-third  of  their  number.  As 
isolated  specimens  on  a  lawn,  which  most  of 
the  bushes  will  be  when  the  work  is  complete, 
the  distinctive  habit 
and  value  of  each 
variety  will  be  readily 
apparent.  ■  Elegan- 
tissima,  not  so  robust 
as  the  type,  has  nar- 
row leaves  bordered 
with  silver.  Myosotifolia 
has  small  dark  green 
leaves  and  is  dense  and 
compact  in  habit.  Myrti- 
folia,  rosmarinifolia, 
latifolia,  pyramidalis, 
argentea  and  aurea 
pendula  are  a  few  others 
with  varietal  names 
suggesting  how  they 
differ  from  the  type, 
Buxus  sempervirens. 


BEAUTIFUL     HYBRID     SAXIFRAGA     BURSICULATA. 


FORTHCOMING 

EVENTS. 

February  10.— Royal 
Horticultural  Society's 
Annual  Meeting ;  also 
usual  fortnightly  meet- 
ing. 

February  11.  —  East 
.Anglian  Horticultural 
Society's  Meeting. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

(The    Editor    is   not    responsible   for   the    opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 


GREEN    FLY    IN    MID-JANUARY. 

TJERE  is  something  which  seems  to  me  quite 
extraordinary.  I  have  a  young  Rose 
shoot  quite  covered — thick — with  green  fiy. 
Yet  we  had  a  wonderful  visit  from  ladybirds 
last  autumn.  I  think  I  counted  up  to  some- 
where about  fifty  on  a  few  Chrysanthemums 
standing  in  pots.  I  hoped  that  they  would  have 
tackled  the  aphis  satisfactorily.  But  green  fly 
in  mid-January  ! — John  Edwards-Moss,  Thames- 
field,  Heitley-oJi-Tliame'i. 


RUTABAGAS. 

T^HIS  is  the  accepted  name  for  the  Swede  in 
U.S.A.  (see  issue  January  24,  page  40),  and 
every  American  seedsman  lists  it  as  such,  although 
some  add  the  sub-title  S%vedish  or  Russian  Turnip. 
Incidentally,  several  white  fleshed  varieties  are 
cultivated,  and  ray  own  experience  with  two  or 
three  of  them  is  excellent.  Certainly  the  ordinary 
white  Turnip,  with  its  strong  flavour  and  watery 
flesh,  appeals  to  me  not  at  all.  I  may  add,  too, 
that  Swede  tops  as  winter  or  early  spring  greens 
are  much  nicer  than  Turnip  tops. — T.  A.  W. 


EARLY    SNOWDROPS. 

T  THINK  you  may  be  interested  in  the  enclosed 
specimens  of  Snowdrops  as  they  are  unusually 
tall.  I  have  an  acre  covered  with  Snowdrops  now 
from  which  I  began  to  gather  them  on  Saturday, 
Dec3mber  27,  1919. — Flora  Smith. 


T  THINK  I  can  go  one  better  than  your  corres- 
pondent, H.  C.  Philbrick,  as  regards  the 
early  flowering  of  Snowdrops.  I  have  some  in 
flower  now  (January  17),  but  that  is  much  later 
than  usual  here.  The  following  is  an  extract  from 
my  garden  diary  of  1919.  "  January  ist.- — As 
usual  we  have  some  Snowdrops  in  bloom,  and  in" 
addition,  this  year  (exceptionally  early)  there  are 
a  few  white  herbaceous  Lupins,  Gorse,  blue 
and  yellow  Primroses,  Cliimonanthus  fragrans  in 
plenty,  Pulmonaria,  Lonicsra  fragrantissima,  a  few 
sprigs  of  Ceanothus  dentatus,  and  the  usual 
Jasmine  nudiflorum."  The  garden  is  much 
exposed  to  south-west  gales  and  the  Snowdrops 
are  quite  improtected,  but  whenever  the  winter  is 
at  all  mild,  they  always  make  their  appearance 
soon  after  Christmas. — J.  W.  Trollope,  Cobham, 
Surrey. 


CEEING  to-day  Miss  Philbrick's  letter  re  the 
above  in  your  issue  of  January  17,  page  28, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  the  dates  appended  which 
I  have  recorded  in  my  copy  of  John's  "  Flowers 
of  the  Field "  might  be  of  general  interest.  The 
first  Snowdrop  of  the  year  appeared  on  Decem- 
ber 27,  1900,  G.  Elwesii ;  December  26,  1912, 
G.  nivalis  in  a  cottage  garden  ;  January.  11,  I9r4  ; 
January  16,  1916  ;  February  14,  I9r7.  The 
most  recent  record  I  have  :  January  20,  1918  ; 
January  9,  1919  ;  January  iS,  1920.  The  hot 
summer  of  igir  seems  to  have  .had  a  forcing 
effect  on  vegetation  which  lasted  throughout 
1912,  for  I  have  unusually  early  records  of  many 
things  in  the  spring  and  also  the  autumn  of  that 


year.  Two  instances  of  extreme  earliness  are 
Winter  Aconite  on  December  8,  I9r2,  and  Hazel 
catkins  fully  out  on  November  25,  I9r3.  These 
notes  are  from  personal  observation  in  this  parish. 
— T.  H.  DiPNALL,  Overbury  Hall,  Layham,  Hadlcigh, 
Suffolk. 

CAMPANULA     VIDALII. 

T  HAVE  used  this  beautiful  Campanula  (which 
is  so  well  illustrated  on  page  30)  as  a  plant  for 
greenhouse  decoration  for  many  years.  Referring 
to  the  possibility  of  it  standing  the  winter  out 
of  doors,  5'our  correspondent  holds  out  but  small 
hopes  of  that,  though  I  have  seen  it  in  good  con- 
dition in  the  favoured  parts  of  Devon,  where  the 
specimen  illustrated  was  grown.  In  a  less  genial 
clime  I  have,  however,  found  it  to  be  of  con- 
siderable value  for  the  decoration  of  the  green- 
house, forming  as  it  does  a  very  distinct  August 
feature  in  that  structure.  It  produces  seed  in, 
quantity,  and  young  plants  can  be  readily  raised 
if  it  is  sown  in  spring.  Grown  on  in  a  mixture 
of  loam,  leaf-mould  and  sand,  the  plants  will  in 
August  of  the  next  year  be  well  established 
specimens  in  6-inch  pots  that  will  flower  profusely. 
When  the  pots  are  well  furnished  with  roots  an 
occasional  stimulant  will  be  beneficial.  A  notable 
feature  of  this  Campanula  is  that  it  forms  quite 
a  woody  stem  a  few  inches  high.  From  this  are 
pushed  out  the  flowering  shoots,  which,  horizontal 
at  first,  afterwards  assume  a  more  upright  tendency. 
As  specimen  plants  in  pots  they  are  benefited  by 
being  looped  up  to  a  neat  central  stake.  The 
manner  in  which  the  drooping  flowers  are  con- 
structed in  the  middle  is  well  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration, but  one  distinctive  feature  which  cannot 
be  seen  is  the  ring  of  deep  orange  colour  at  the 
base  of  the  interior.  I  have  tried  to  cross  this 
distinct  Campanula  in  many  ways,  but  have  not 
met  with  any  measure  of  success. — H.P. 


PLANT    NAMES. 

A  I,L  your  readers  who  hail  from  the  North, 
and  many  who  do  not,  have  heard  of 
"  Chamber's  Information  for  the  People,"  a  very 
wonderful  work  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1842 
by  the  famous  brothers,  William  and  Robert 
Chambers.  It  fired  the  mind  of  many  a  Scottish 
youth,  and  had  a  marvellous  influence  in  its  day 
among  the  thrifty  working  class  folk.  In  the 
article  on  "  The  Flower  Garden "  the  following 
appears,  and  I  venture  to  quote  it  in  view  of  the 
discussion  which  appeared  recently  in  The  Garden 
on  plant  names.  I  do  not  think  it  strengthens 
the  claim  for  the  use  of  common  or  English  names 
for  our  garden  plants.  "  If  annuals  are  required 
on  a  more  extended  scale,  the  best  plan  is  to 
leave  the  selection  to  a  respectable  nurseryman. 
Such  a  person  will  at  least  present  a  copious  list 
to  make  your  choice  from,  and  mention  the  size 
and  height  to  which  the  plants  will  respectively 
grow.  Mr.  Loudon  in  his  '  Encyclopedia  of 
Gardening '  quotes  a  list  by  Mr.  Swindon,  a 
Brentford  nurseryman,  consisting  of  nearly  ninety 
hardy  annuals,  distinguishing  in  ranges  according 
to  height.  From  this  we  make  the  following 
extract — for  the  sake  of  clearness  leaving  out 
the  Latin  names  :  '  First  range  from  8  to  1 2  or 
14  inches  high.  Cape  Marigold,  large  Caterpillar, 
Venus'  Looking-glass,  Ram's  Horns,  Round  Snails, 
dwarf  variegated  Lychnis,  Heart's-ease,  Half 
-Moons,  blue  Meadow  Lychnis,  dwarf  Virgin's 
Stock,  small  Hedgehogs,  Woodroof,  red  Hawk- 
weed,  large  Hedgehogs.  Second  range  from  12 
to  18  or  20  inches  high.  Oak  of  Jerusalem,  small 
white  Candytuft,  Long-horned  Devil  in  a  Bush, 
Convolvulus  minor,  large  purple  Candytuft, 
white  I.obels  Catchfly,  annual  Snapdragon,  scarlet 


or  W'ing  Peas,  large  white  Candytuft,  striped 
Convolvulus  minor,  red  I.obels  Catchfly,  dwarf 
Nasturtium,  broad  Spanish  ni.gella,  red  Flos 
Adonis.'  "  There  are  four  other  "  ranges,"  but 
I  have  quoted  enough. — W.  Cuthbertson, 
Dtiddingston. 

AFTER  another  examination  of  Blake's  namts, 
1  conclude  that  Nurssusuly,  which  Mr. 
Jacob  refers  to  Narcissus,  is  the  plant  described 
by  Parkinson  on  page  97  of  "  Paradisus"  and 
and  which  he  calls  a  true  Daffodil,  long  known  as 
a  Lilio-Narcissus  or  Daffodil  Lily  and  oiu:  Pan- 
cratium maritimum.  Marble  Flower  appears  in 
the  "  Dictionary  of  English  Plant  Names "  under 
Papaver  somniferrun  and  probably  a  variety 
just  as  Bloody  Warrior  was  a  well  known  and 
complete  name  for  a  variety  of  Wallflower.  At 
the  same  time  Silybum  Marianum  may  also  have 
been  known  as  Marble  F'lowtr.  The  dt  script  ion  in 
Blake  would  make  it  clear  which,  —  R.  P. 
Brotherston. 

A    LETTER    FROM    NEW    ZEALAND. 

/~\UR  climate  is  a  mild  one  with  about  60  inches 
rainfall  and  a  little  frost ;  no  snow  except 
once  in  eight  or  ten  years.  We  are  one  and  a  half 
miles  from  the  sea  on  a  plateau  300  feet  up  ;  soil 
light  and  volcanic,  rather  impatient  of  the  use  of 
lime,  except  where  plenty  of  hunms  is  available, 
perfectly  drained,  so  that  the  ground  dries  in  a 
very  few  hours  even  after  the  hea\'icst  rain.  Most 
tender  things  flourish  outside,  such  as  Lasiandras, 
I.aculia  gratissima,  and  Plumbago  capensis.  Cape 
bulbs  do  well ;  Agapanthus  seedlings  are  a  nuisance 
to  me ;  and  Freesias  and  Ixias,  and  especially 
Montbretias,  become  positive  weeds.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  cannot  keep  Snowdrops  (but  would 
like  to  try  the  true  G.  Imperati  from  the  vicinity 
of  Naples)  :  Fritillarias  and  Crown  Imperials 
survive  under  protest ;  and  Incarvilleas  tend  to 
disappear,  probably  because  we  have  no  clay. 
Chinese  and  Himalayan  Primulas  do  well  enough 
in  half-shady  places  if  persistently  watered 
throughout  the  summer  and  autumn  ;  but 
P.  floribunda  will  not  live  outside  through  the 
winter,  though  obconicas  do  ;  and  Persian  Cycla- 
men and  Cinerarias  do  well  outdoors.  European 
Primulas  are  almost  hopeless.  I  am  growing 
every  Iris  1  can  get  hold  of,  including  English, 
Spanish  and  Japanese ;  a  dozen  or  so  Flag',, 
named  —  ochroleuca,  Monnieri  or  aurea, 
tuberosa,  fimbriata,  tectorum.  stylosa,  pavonia, 
susiana,  tingitana.  fcetidissima ;  and  some  Iris 
allies  (Cape  plants).  1  have  some  seventy  seed- 
ling Flags  from  some  seven  crosses,  stylosa  seed- 
lines  (white),  Spaniards  from  selected  seedlings 
which  seem  to  me  to  approach  the  Dutch 
types.  I  raised  and  flowered,  but  have  lost, 
I.  sibirica  ;  have  imported  and  lost  I.  reticulata  ; 
and  have  almost  lost  I.  Danfordi.T.  Is  there 
any  secret  about  growing  it  ■  Tingitana  flowers 
fairly  well  with  me.  I  have  fifteen  blooms  this 
year,  but  had  forty  a  year  or  two  ago  ;  but  the 
proportion  of  flowering  bulbs  is  small.  I  want 
to  try  the  Califomias,  and  some  of  the  Junos 
and  Oncocyclus  Irises.  I  have  had  some  good 
fortmie  with  some  Lilies ;  about  nine  years 
ago  I  crorf ed  the  small  auratum  with  platyphyllum, 
and  raised  600  seedlings,  which  are  all  of  the  large 
type,  but  vary  somewhat  in  the  colouring  of  the 
flowers.  They  are  very  free  and  vigorous.  I 
have  a  bed  of  a  hundred  of  them,  and  a  few 
scattered  elsewhere  ;  they  grow  0  feet  high  (and 
some  more  in  shady  spots),  flower  and  seed  very 
freely,  and  I  have  now  some  thousandr  of  seed- 
lings coming  through  for  the  second  time.  The 
soil  must  resemble  that  of  their  native  Fujiyama, 
for  we  are  only  twenty-eight  miles  from   Mount 
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Esmont— a  reduced  Fuji  (8,oo.j  feet).  Other 
Lilies  do  not  do  so  well.  Croceum  has  disappeared, 
speciosums  mis'i  the  clay  (they  ramp  on  clay  in 
Dunedin)  ;  but  I  have  pardalinums,  Parryi, 
Humboldtii  and  seedlings.  Candidum  does  very 
well  and  occasionally  seeds,  and  I  have  raised  a 
few,  but  have  only  managed  to  keep  two.  I 
have  also  tigrinnm,  longiflorum,  sulphureum  and 
chalccdonicum.  I  believe  I  still  have  a  white 
JIartagon,  but  have  lost  giganteum,  medeoloidcs, 
poraponium.  and  some  others,  including  testaceum, 
the  last  through  my  own  fault.  I  also  have  one 
form  of  elegans,  1  think,  a?  well  as  auratum  rubro- 
vittatum,  and  Henryi,  which  is  very  vigorous. 
I  ain  trying  seed  of  neilgherrense  and  Lowii. 
I  should  mention  that  I  have  lost  L.  Leichtlinii 
after  it  had  struggled  on  for  a  year  or  two  and 
flowered  once,  also  the  little  Japanese  Coridions. 
Lilium  auratum  grows  Q  feet  high,  and  I  get  a 
shirtbox  full  of  seed  yearly. — (Dr.)  W.  M. 
Thomson,  Hawcra,   Tarnnaki,   .Vac  Zealand. 

AMSTARIA  SINENSIS  AND  ITS  SUPPORT. 

■DEFERENCE  was  made  in  the  issue  for 
January  31,  page  56,  to  the  unrivalled 
beauty  of  the  Wistaria  in  Japan  and  Southern 
Europe  when  allowed  to  trail  among  and  over 
trees.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  delightful 
way  of  growing  the  Wistaria  may  not  be  copied 
in  this  country.  It  will  ramble  over  conifer  and 
deciduous  tree,  and  the  ckooping  racemes  of 
blossom  are  seen  at  their  best  when  hanging  high 
up  among  the  branches  of  the  supporting  tree. 
I  send  a  photograph  of  a  Wistaria  in  full  bloom 
and  almost  smothering  a  Laburnum.  It  is  growing 
in  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer's  garden  at  Knap  Hill, 
near  Woking.  The  Wistaria  and  Laburnum 
flower  at  the  same  time,  producing  a  brilliant 
floral  display.  But  the  Wistaria  usually  proves 
too  strong  for  the  Laburnum,  and  eventually 
smothers  it  up. — Wayland. 


IRIS    CLASSIFICATION 

IT  is  true  that  the  Bearded  Irises  of  to-day  are 
an  exceedingly  mixed  race,  and  I  plead  guilty 
to  my  share  of  the  process.  Nevertheless,  with 
very  few  exceptions  so  far,  I  have  found  no 
difficulty  in  referring  any  one,  even  of  my 
much  mLxed  seedlings,  to  its  appropriate  section  of 
the  proposed  classification,  an-d  this,  not  because  I 
know  their  parentage,  but  because  they  do  clearly 
conform  within  reasonable  limits  to  the  defined  types. 
The  parentage,  in  fact,  is  often  rather  a  hindrance 
than  a  help — Blue  Bird,  for  instance,  which  Mr.  Dilli- 
stone  mentions,  has  no  pallida  in  it  at  all,  but  I  should 
unhesitatingly  class  it  as  a  "blue"  pallida  (type) 
bicolor.  Whatever  scheme  of  classification  may  be 
devised,  xuiless  its  sections  are  excessively  sub- 
divided (which  is  to  be  deprecated),  there  will  always 
be  some  few  varieties  found  on  the  borderline  between 
two  sections.  Such  cases  are  really  committee  work, 
to  be  considered  by  an  authoritative  body  of  experts, 
and  settled  either  by  more  or  less  arbitrarily  allocating 
them  to  one  of  the  two  overlapping  sections,  or,  in 
the  last  resort,  by  providing  a  new  subsection.  I 
hoped  when  presenting  sample  difficulties  that 
some  kind  critic  would  solve  them  for  me,  but  Mr. 
Dillistone  only  hands  them  back  without  a  hint  as 
to  how  he  would  treat  them.  The  two  mentioned — 
the  yellow  ground  or  squalens-plicata  and  the  variety 
with  the  colouring  of  a  variegata  and  habit  of  a 
pallida — were  chosen  as  being  crucial  and  pressing. 
No  single  person  is  competent  to  decide  these  points 
of  detail,  but  as  any  suggestions  may  help  I  am  glad 
to  contribute  my  own  idea  as  to  how  these  two  cases 
should  be  treated. 

For  the  yellow-ground  plicatas  and  the  squalens- 
plicatas  (which  are    practically  pale,   or  very  pale 


yellow-ground  plicatas),  I  think  a  new  section  must 
be  formed.  To  class  these  with  the  ordinary  white 
ground  plicatas  would  be  altogether  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  basis  of  the  classification,  viz.,  colour, 
as  it  would  mix  whites  and  yellows.  On  a  strict 
basis  of  colour  the  squalens-plicatas  should  go  with 
the  squalens  and  the  yellow-ground  plicatas  (when 
they  appear)  with  the  variegata  section.  But  to 
distribute  them  thus  would  be  equally  undesirable 
in  view  of  the  very  distinct  type  which  they  form  and 
the  wide  range  of  their  colouring.  So  I  should  pro- 
pose to  make  a  new  section  for  all  plicatas  having  any 
shade  of  yellow  ground,  and  put  it  as  a  sub-division 
of  Class  v..  Yellow  (rather  than  Class  IV.).  The 
classification  can  then  be  made  more  fully  sym- 
metrical by  taking  the  amcBnas  (white  standards)  out 
of  the  Bicolor  Class  and  putting  them  into. Class  I., 
White.  Thus  the  sections  of  Classes  I.  and  V.,  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  classification  would  be 
analogous  both  in  colour  and  in  their  genetic  con- 
stitution. Class  II.,  Bicolors  (mainly  iieglectas  and 
pallida-neglectas)  would  likewise  balance  the 
analogous  Class  IV.,  Squalens.  They  are  analogous 
because,     as    I    have    endeavoured    to    show    else- 


Class  II.,  Bicolors. — I,  "  blue  "  neglecta  bicolors  ; 
2,  "  red  "  neglecta  bicolors  ;  3,  "  blue  "  pallida 
bicolors;    4,  "  red"  pallida  bicolors. 

Class  III.,  purple  Sells. — i,  "  blue "  sclfs ; 
2,  "  red  "  selfs. 

Class  IV.,  Squalens. — i,  light  squalens  ;  2,  red 
squalens  ;     3,  dark  squalens  ;     4,  yellow  squalens. 

Class  v.,  Yellow. — i,  variegata  yellow ;  2, 
yellow  ground  plicatas  ;    3,  yellow  selfs. 

As  to  the  retention  of  the  old  designations,  such 
as  amoena  variegeta  and  squalens,  it  in  no  way 
implies  going  back  to  the  old  system,  the  pro- 
posed classification  is  still  based  entirely  on  colour  ; 
it  is  simply  a  question  of  choosing,  so  far  as  possible, 
old  and  familiar  names  instead  of  coining  entirely 
new  ones  to  designate  some  of  the  sections.  I  do 
not  propose  their  retention  from  sentimental 
reasons,  but  because  I  think  they  are  of  real  use 
It  is  true,  as  Mr.  DiUistone  says,  that  the  great 
majority  are  not  interested  in  these  botanical 
names,  that  is,  in  their  botanical  significance. 
But  I  think  all  gardeners  by  now  must  be  familiar 
with  their  garden  significance,  that  is,  what  they 
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where,  practically  speaking  neglectas  are  simply 
"blue"  squalens,  and  amcenas  "blue"  variegatas. 
Finally,  the  Self  purples,  Class  III.,  which  would 
be  predominatingly  if  not  exclusively  pallida  and 
Trojana  hybrids,  and  which  from  their  habit  and 
stature  and  size  of  flower  represent  the  zenith  of 
Iris  development,  would  occupy  the  centre  and  be, 
as  it  were,  the  pivot  of  the  classification  scheme. 
The  plan  would  thus  be  very  symmetrical  both  in 
colour  contrast  and  genetic  constitution  (broadly), 
add  this  is,  I  think,  good  evidence  that  it  is  some- 
where on  the  right  lines — for  symmetry  in  so  far  as  it 
has  a  real  basis,  is  the  criterion  of  co-ordination  and 
orderly  arrangement. 

As  to  the  varieties  with  yellow  standards  and 
pallida  habit,  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
should  go  into  Class  V.,  Yellow.  Section  i,  Varie- 
gata ;  for  they  are  variegatas  in  colour,  and  colour 
is  the  basis  of  the  classification.  .    ,    , 

THE   CLASSIFICATION    (AMENDED). 

Class  I.,  White. — i,  white  selfs  ;  2,  white-ground 
plicatas  ;    3,  amcenas. 


imply  in  a  general  way  as  to  colour,  form  of  flower 
and  habit,  for  most  Iris  lists  of  any  standing  have 
been  arranged  in  sections  bearing  these  names  for 
thirty  years  or  more.  I  think  that  "  Squalens," 
when  defined,  would  convey  as  clear  a  meaning  as 
"Shot  shades"  or  "Blended,"  and  that  anyone 
even  moderately  interested  in  flowers,  would  know 
what  an  Iris  described  as  a  variegata  was  at  least 
as  well  as  if  it  was  described  only  as  yellow,  or, 
indeed,  better,  since  they  would  know  it  had  more 
or  less  red  brown  falls,  and  was,  therefore,  dis- 
tinguished from  a  self  yellow. 

I  think,  also,  as  regards  the  Bicolors,  which  are 
a  large  class,  that  it  would  be  well  to  divide  them 
into  the  neglecta  and  pallida  types.  These  merge 
it  is  true,  but  in  the  main  they  are  very  distinct 
in  their  garden  effect.  I  think  that,  for  instance, 
such  varieties  as  Black  Prince  and  Lord  of  Juni 
should,  if  possible,  be  separated,  and  that  if  Black 
Prince  was  classed  as  a  neglecta  bicolor  and  Lord 
of  June  as  a  pallida  bicolor  most  gardeners  would 
readily  appreciate  the  chstinction. 

Mr.  Dillistone  notes  the  difficulty  of  separating 
Iris    into    their    colour    groups.     But    that    is    a 
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difficulty  in  common,  since  we  all  accept  a  colour 
basis.  That  being  agreed,  in  order  to  avoid 
a  multiplicity  and  minuteness  of  sub-sections,  the 
colours  must  be  grouped,  and  I  think  that  two 
main  groups,  blue  toned  and  red  toned,  are  sufficient 
to  sub-divide  all  the  purples.  But  where  the 
di\Tsion  should  come  and  what  tones  and  shades 
should  be  included  in  each  group  is,  again,  com- 
mittee work.  Once  authoritatively  determined,  the 
colour  grouping  would  be  accepted,  and  if  it  should 
be  decided  that  blue  included  violet  and  red  in- 
cluded heliotrope,  they  would  be  so  included — for 
the  pmrposes  of  Iris  classification.    A.  J.  Bliss. 


m; 


R.  GEORGE  DILLISTONE,  in  his 
article  on  "  A  New  Iris  Classification  " 
in  The  Garden-  of  Januarv'  17,  credits 
me  with  having  stated  that  "  no 
'  Iris  could  correctly  be  called  blue." 
May  I  be  permitted  to  state  that  I  have  not  said 
this,  as  my  knowledge  of  the  Iris  family  is  far 
too  limited  to  make  such  a  sweeping  assertion  ; 
but  I  did  protest,   as  long  ago  as  August,   191 7, 


them  is  colour."  But  "  the  possibility  of  accurate 
colour  description  will  not,  I  think,  fall  to  pieces  " 
in  the  hands  of  anyone  who  has  done  it  so  well 
with  the  Darwin  Tulips.  Everyone  realises  the 
difficulty  of  describing  the  colour  of  flowers  which 
are  neither  a  pronounced  blue  nor  violet,  but  what 
I  desired  and  still  wish  to  draw  attention  to  is 
not  the  inability  to  define  the  indefinable,  but 
to  define  correctly  what  is  definable.  To  illustrate 
my  meaning :  On  opening  two  Iris  catalogues 
recently,  picked  up  at  random  (neither  of 
them,  let  me  add,  issued  by  Messrs.  Wallace 
and  Co.),  I  find  Iris  germanica  described  as  the 
common  blue  Flag ;  s  blue,  f  purple.  Let  us 
hope,  at  anj'  rate,  there  will  be  no  attempt  made 
to  revive  such  an  English  plant-name  as  this. 
I  do  happen  to  know  this  Iris,  and  I  also  know 
that  the  standards  of  the  flowers  are  not  blue, 
but  a  well-defined  rich  purple.  As  I  felt  that  no 
reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  colour  description 
of  any  Iris  in  these  catalogues  I  refrained  from 
ordering  any  of  the  plants  listed.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  if  the  old  classification  is  to  be  scrapped, 
such  colour  descriptions  should  be  scrapped  also. 


THE    BOLDEST    FLOWERED    WOOD    ANEMONE    (A.    NEMOROS.\   ALLENII). 


against  the  flowers  of  Iris  pallida  dalmatica  being 
described  as  blue,  together  with  the  English 
Geranium  ;  and  I  wrote  :  "  Violet,  mauve  and 
rich  Tyrean  purple  they  may  be,  but  never  blue." 
I  also  protested  that  the  flowers  of  I.  reticulata 
are  described  as  rich  blue  in  one  catalogue  and 
violet  in  another.  Since  Mr.  Dillistone  says  he 
would  be  interested  in  seeing  how  I  would  couvej' 
to  others  the  idea  of  the  colouring  of  Mr.  Bliss's 
Blue  Bird,  I  should  be  much  interested  in  seeing 
one  if  he  could  send  me  a  blossom  when  the  time 
comes.  My  suggestion  that  he  might  use  the 
terms  cold-purple  and  warm-purple  rather  than 
blue-purple  and  red-purple  did  not  appear  to  meet 
with  favour,  as  it  was  thought  that  though  the 
former  terms  were  common  among  artists,  they 
would  not  be  well  understood  by  the  garden 
lovers. 

I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Dillistone  that  any  attempt 
to  group  the  new  hybrid  Irises  under  such  sections 
as  "neglecta"  and  "  squalens  "  is  hopeless,  and 
that  "  the  majority  of  garden  lovers  do  not  care 
about  such  nice   distinctions,   but   what  interests 


Had  the  prevailing  tone  of  these  Flag  Iris  been  a 
true  blue,  it  seems  probable  that  the  germanica 
would  have  been  described  as  crimson  purple. 

There  is  such  a  longing  to  bring  out  a  new 
variety  removed  from  the  normal  type,  that  the 
slightest  variation  is  frequently  described  in 
exaggerated  terms.  Thus  we  find  a  climbing 
Polyantha  Rose  named  Violet  Blue  and  described 
as  "  the  nearest  colour  to  a  blue  rambler  yet 
raised."  Had  the  normal  colour  of  the  ramblers 
been  violet,  it  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  this  very 
same  disagreeable  puce-coloured  Rose  would 
have  been  described  as  crimson  or  crimson  purple* 
Gladiolus  Baron  J.  Hulot  is  listed  as  indigo  blue, 
and  had  the  prevailing  colour  of  the  Gladioli 
been  blue,  these  flowers  would  as  likely  as  not 
have  been  catalogued  as  crimson  or  crimson-purple. 
Had  the  prevailing  colourings  of  the  Darwin  Tulips 
nm  into  the  true  blues  it  is  not  unlikely  that  those 
now  described  as  "  slaty  blue  "  would  have  been 
termed  heliotrope  or  lilac. 

When  we  read  of  Neapolitan  Violets  as  blue 
flowers,    and    find    the    mauve    Wistaria    sinensis 


included  among  the  blue  flowered  climbers,  and 
also  find  the  deep  purple  spring  Crocus  described 
as  dark  blue,  and  the  old  mauve  and  white  Sir 
Walter  Scott  described  as  a  white  Crocus  with 
a  blue  stripe,  a  plea  for  more  accuracy  in  colour 
description  appears  to  be  needful,  especially  now 
when  much  more  attention  is  being  given  to 
the  harmonious  colour  grouping  of  our  garden 
flowers.  H.  H.  Warner. 


ANEMONE  NEMOROSA 
ALLENII 

Bv  E.  A.  Bowles,  M.A.,  F.L.S..  V.M.H. 

THOUGH  not  among  the  most  richly 
coloured  of  the  blue  Wood  Anemones, 
this  variety  has  the  largest  flowers  and 
the  boldest  habit.  No  one  seeing  it 
for  the  first  time  can  help  admiring  it 
and  wishing  to  grow  it  if  he  has  any  leanings 
towards  its  kith  and  kin.  We  owe  it  to  the  late 
Mr.  James  Allen  of  Highfield,  Shepton  Mallet,  who 
enriched  our  gardens  with  many  a  treasure  of 
his  own  raising  or  finding.  It  is  evident  that 
the  paler  and  smaller  A.  nemorosa  robtnsoniana 
must  have  been  among  its  ancestors,  so  strongly 
have  both  the  soft  rosy  mauve  colouring  and  the 
form  of  the  sepals  been  transmitted  to  the  larger 
plant. 

As  the  illustration  shows,  the  sepals  are  very 
wide,  almost  cordate  at  their  bases,  and  so  overlap 
and  give  a  rich  solid  eSect  to  the  flowers.  There 
is  more  pink  in  the  mauve  of  the  inner  surface 
in  Allenii  than  in  robinsoniana,  and  the  outer 
surface  is  flushed  with  deep  rose  colour,  whereas 
in  the  older  plant  it  is  a  rather  cold  and  dull  grey. 
This  means  that  even  when  in  bud  or  the  blossoms 
are  closed  in  sunless  weather  the  effect  of  a  patch 
of  .•Ulenii  is  rosy  and  bright  instead  of  leaden  and 
dull.  Both  plants,  however,  are  so  beautiful 
one  would  not  wish  to  grow  only  the  larger,  and 
planted  as  neighbours  they  contrast  pleasantly 
and  show  off  one  another's  special  charms.  Like 
others  of  this  section,  they  enjoy  cool,  rich  soU 
for  the  stick-like  rhizomes  to  spread  in,  and  are 
all  the  better  for  a  top-dressing  of  leaf-soil  in 
winter. 

Both  seem  to  be  more  liable  to  the  attacks 
of  the  Peziza  fungus  Sclerotinia  tuberosa  than 
other  forms,  and  I  have  had  some  flourishing 
colonies  demoUshed  by  it  in  the  last  three  years, 
and  have  also  noticed  it  in  other  gardens.  I 
hope  all  who  read  this  note  will  carefully  watch 
their  Anemones  this  spring,  and  if  they  see  signs 
of  bare  patches,  or  weakly  foliage  and  scarcity 
of  bloom,  they  will  lift  the  affected  portions. 
If  black  rounded  bodies  are  found  instead  of  the 
brown  stick-shaped  rhizomes,  the  wicked  enemy 
is  present.  These  rounded  bodies  look  very 
much  like  the  tubers  of  Anemone  apennina,  and 
on  being  broken  are  white  and  spongy  within. 
They  are  the  resting  stage  of  the  fungus,  the  result 
of  the  eating  up  of  a  clean  fat  rhizome  and  its 
conversion  into  this  nobbly  horror  not  altogether 
unlike  a  small  cinder.  Sometimes  their  presence 
may  be  detected  by  the  cups  that  are  the  fruiting 
stage  of  the  pest.  They  are  interesting  and 
beautiful,  about  half  an  inch  across,  fleshy  crinkled 
cups  of  a  dark  soft  brown,  near  the  colour  of  a 
dark  Jersey  cow.  They  should,  of  course,  be 
ruthlessly  destroyed,  no  less  a  penalty  than 
burning  being  imposed,  and  the  ground  should 
be  thoroughly  searched  for  the  underground 
cinderlike  portions  of  the  fungus,  which  will 
produce  future  cups  to  bear  the  spores  that 
disseminate  this  pest. 
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GOLD  MEDALS 

IN   1919 

Royal  Horticl.  Society  _ 
National  Potato  Society 
Koval  Caledonian  Society 
i^t.  Dunslan's  Show.CheUei 
VVotverh'pton  Floral  Fete 
BirminKham  Hort.  Society 

for 

WEBBS'     VEGETABLES 

AND  FLOWERS 


WEBBS' 

Illustrated    GARDEN 
CATALOGUE      FOR 

1920 

(Vegetable.      Flower      and 

Lawn  Seeds.  Seed  Potatoes, 

Fertilisers,  Lawn  Sand, 

Etc) 


V 


Economy  in   the  Garden  ! 

Webbs'  Collections  of  Seeds 

Best  Quality  and  Value  Obtainable. 


VEGETABLE  SEEDS:  S/-.  7/6.  10/-,  15/-,  21/- upwards 
FLOWER  SEEDS:  3/6,  S/-,  7;6,  10/6  and  21/-  each 
SWEET  PEAS:   12  Fine  Named  Exhibition  Varieties,  6/. 

Post  Free.    List  of  Contents  on  request. 


WEBB  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

The  King's  Seedsmen.  STOURBRIDGE 


Webbs'  Lawn    Grass    Seeds 

MIXTURES   for   Garden,    Tennis    and  Croquet    Lawns. 
2/6  lb.,  6/6  gallon.  48/-  bushel.  Carriage  Paid. 


G.  G.  WHITELEGG  &  CO., 


SPECIALISTS  IN  HARDY 
TREES,  PLANTS  AND  BULBS, 
AND     GARDEN     DESIGN. 


ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBS 

FOR   THE 

ROCK     GARDEN 

The  following  are  a  selection  only  from  our  large 
stock  of  these. 


Azalea  Hidomanyo 
Azalea  Hinodegiri 
Azalea  rosaeflora 
Berberis  stenophylla  Irwinii 
Berberis  Thunbergii  minor 
Cotoneaster  adpressa    . . . 
Cotoneaster  humifusa   ... 
Cytisus  Kewensis 
Daphne  cneorum  major 
Daphne  cneorum  Verloti 
Genista  scoparia  pendula 
Polygala  chamaebuxus 
Rhododendron  ferrugineum 
Rhododendron  nirsutum 
Rhododendron  punctatum 
Rhododendron  racemosum 


...  3/6  each 

...  3'6 

...  3/6 

...  3/- 

...  3/- 

...  3/- 

...  5/- 

...  3/6 
3/-  and  3/6 

...  4/- 

...  3/6 

...  2/6 

...  5/- 

...  4/- 

...  4/- 

...  3/- 


We  also  hold  a  large  stock  of  DWARF 
ALPINE  CONIFERS,  and  can  offer  fine 
specimens  at  5/-  and  7/6  each. 


THE  NEWBERRY 

A.M.,    R.H.S. 

A  cross  between  the  Loganberry  and 
Superlative  Raspberry,  with  the  habit 
of  the  former  and  delightful  flavour  of 
the  latter.  The  long,  hard  core  of  the 
Loganberry  is  eliminated,  making  it 
one  of  the  most  delicious  fruits  tor 
dessert.  The  canes  grow  from  ten  to 
fifteen  feet,  each  bearing  100  to  200 
fine  fruits  about  two  inches  long. 
STRONG  PLANTS  READY  IN 
MARCH,  2/6  each,  24/-  per  dozen. 
ORDER    NOW. 

AUTUMN  -  FLOWERING 

GLADIOLI 

We  are  now  offering  grand  bulbs  of  the 
finest  Hybrid  Gladioli.  These  will  pro- 
duce magnificent  spikes  of  bloom  in  the 
most  delicate  and  beautiful  shades  of 
colour. 

50  BULBS  IN  TEN  BEST-NAMED 
VARIETIES  for  20/- ;  100  BULBS  for 
37/6.  Carriage   Free. 


NEW    HARDY 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 

''BARBARA  FIELD" 


Award  of  Merrt,  R.H.S.,  Nov.  18th,  1919 


In  the  opinion  of  experts  who  have  seen  it,  this 
magnificent  Chrysanthemum  —  raised  by  Mr. 
Lewis  Smith — stands  in  a  class  by  itself  among 
the  early  white  varieties,  and  in  offering  it  for 
the  first  time  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state 
with  every  confidence  that  it  is  the  finest 
hardy  early  white  Chrysanthemum  in  culti- 
vation. 

The  individual  flowers  are  large  and  well  formed  and  o 
great  substance,  lasting  well  when  cut.  The  plant  is  a 
sturdy  grower  and  free  tlowerer,  with  excellent  foliage  and. 
in  fact,  possesses  the  good  points  to  be  desired  in  an  early- 
flowering  chrysanthemum,-"  The  Garden."  Jan.  10th,  1920. 

CUTTINGS     NOW     READY. 

1  /6  each,  1  6/-  per  dozen. 


THE  NURSERIES, 


CHISLEHURST 


And  at  ORPINGTON 

KENT.       Telephone:  BROMLEY  1332. 
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Spring 


Winter  Washing, 

and     Summer     Spraying. 


THE  APPLE  CROP  of  1918  was  one  of  the  worst  on  record.  In  many  districts 
there  was  a  good  set  of  fruit,  and  most  crops  could  have  been  saved  had  the  trees 
been  properly  sprayed  in  time  with -Nicotme  Liquid  Insecticide,  and  the  foliage 
saved  from  destruction.  The  above  is  a  photograph  representing  an  average  tree  in 
a  large  plot  of  young  apples  grown  by  the  advertiser.  The  1918  crop  is  the  finest  pro- 
duced since  the  trees  were  planted.  Success  is  entirely  attributed  to  Winter  Washing, 
followed  up  during  the  growing  season  by  several  sprayings  with  "XL  ALL"  Liquid 
Insecticide,  used  1/40  partj  of  water,  the  cost  per  tree  being  6id.  for  materials.  (The  cost 
of  spraying  will  be  higher  for  next  season,  as  the  Nicotine  Liquid  has  advanced  in  price.) 
The  first  spraying  took  place  just  before  the  bloom  commenced  to  open,  in  fact  some 
blossoms  were  already  open.  The  second  spraying  was  carried  out  immediately  the  fruit 
was  set.  A  third  spraying  was  applied  to  individual  trees  and  parts  of  trees  where  found 
necessary.  The  trees  were  attacked  by  Black  and  Green  Fly,  Apple  Sucker,  and  Cater- 
pillars, and  all  were  soon  brought  into  subjection  and  destroyed  by  Nicotine  Wash.  Each 
time  the  Nicotine  Solution  w'as  applied  the  foliage  appeared  to  improve  in  colour  and 
substance.  Considerable  thinning  was  necessary  soon  after  setting  took  place  to  reduce 
the  crop  of  fruit  to  the  number  here  stated. 
Some  of  the  varieties  which  carried  splendid  crops  of  fine  fruit  : 


Lane's  Prince  Albert 

King  Pippin 

Bramley's  Seedling 
Newton  Wonder 


Number  of  Apples.  Weight. 

98  60  lb.  on  five  Cordon  Trees,  7  ft.  long. 

Number  of  Apples.  Weight.        Height  of  Tree.  Width. 

160  48  lb.  5  ft.  6  in.  4  ft. 

86  40  lb.  5  ft.  6  in.  5  ft.  9  in. 

105  37  lb.  4  it.  6  in.  6  ft. 


I( 


The  crop  in  1919  was  even  better  than  1918.  The  trees  again  received  precisely  the  same  treatment  as 
described  above.  Trees  sprayed  with  "  XL  ALL  "  Nicotine  Insecticide  retain  their  foliage  much  longer 
in  Autumn  than  unsprayed  trees,  hence  the  fine  development  of  the  wood  and  fruiting  buds. 

Under  the  treatment  here  described,  growing  fine  crops  is  simplicity  itself.     The  fruit  during  the  Winter 
of    1918    and  also   this    season    are   keeping    well.     Sound,  bright,  firm  apples  without  spot  or  blemish 
on    the   skin. 
Richards'  "  XL  ALL"  Winter  Wash  in  1  lb.  and  28  lb.  tins. 

"XL  ALL"  Nicotine  Liquid  Insecticide  in  1-pt.  bottles,  quart,  i  and  1  gallon  tins,  aad  4-gaIlon  drums. 
Order  through  your  Nurseryman,   Seedsman,  Florist  or  Sundriesman, 
Send  for  Price  List  and  name  and  address  of  nearest  Agent. 

G.    H.    RICHARDS,   Manufacturer, 
234,   Borough    High    Street,  LONDON,   S.E.I. 


Victory  Vegetables; 


NO  Garden  Complete  without 

JOHN    K.    KING    &    SONS' 

LORD    KITCHENER    PEA. 

Unquestionably  the  finest  first -early  Wrinkled  Pea. 
The    pods    frequently    attain    to    over   six    inches    in 
length,  and  are  filled  \vith  from  10  to  13  large  Peas 
of  delicious  flavour. 
Price  per  packet,  1/-;  per  pint,  2/3;  per  quart,  4/- 

"  Your  Pea  Lord  Kitchener  is  one  of  the  finest 
early  Peas  in  cultivation.  It  "was  gathered  on  June 
30th.  It  is  of  exceptionally  fine  quality  and  very 
productive." — From  Mr.  H.  McCulloch,  Gardener  to 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Cadogan. 

JOHN    K.    KING    &    SONS' 

IMPROVED    LONG    DARK-RED    BEET. 

A  remarkably  fine  stock.  The  flesh  is  of  exceed- 
ingly dark  coloiu:  and  of  delicious  flavour. 

Per  packet,  6d.  ;   per  ounce,  1/- 

JOHN    K.    KING    &    SONS'    PRIDE    OF 

THE    MARKET    BRUSSELS    SPROUTS. 

Produces  large  soUd  sprouts,  deUcious  in  flavour, 
which  come  early.  For  market  purposes  it  will  be 
invaluable  on  accoimt  of  the  solidity  of  the  sprouts. 

Per  packet,  6d.  ;  per  ounce,  1/6 

JOHN    K.    KING    &    SONS' 

ELEPHANT   PRIZETAKER   RUNNER   BEAN. 

The  lartrest  and  handsomest  Runner  Beau,  and 
unsurpassed  for  length  of  pod  and  deficious  quality. 
The  pods  frequently  grow  16  inches  in  length,  and 
are  indispensable  for  Exhibition. 

Per  pint,  2/-  ;  per  quart,  3/6 

"Your  Elephant  Prizetaker  Iluimer  Bean  is  the 
finest  Runner  Bean  I  have  seen.  It  is  wonderfidly 
prolific,  large  and  handsome  shape." — From  Mr. 
Carr,  Gardener  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Iveagh. 

JOHN    K.    KING    &    SONS' 

EARLY    SNOW    QUEEN    BROCCOLI 

For  Autumn  use  no  variety  approaches  this.  It 
matures  very  quickly,  the  heads  are  firm  in  texture  and 
snou-j---n-hite.  So\\ti  in  5Iarch  it  ^iU  be  ready  to  cut  at 
Michaelmas.  Per  packet,  6d.  &  1/-  ;  per  ounce,  2/6 

JOHN    K.    KING    &    SONS' 

READING    DEFIANCE    CABBAGE. 

The  hearts  are  wonderfully  solid,  tender,  crisp,  and 
of  delicate  flavour.  Its  merit  consists  in  the  short 
time  it  takes  to  mature.  If  so^ti  in  February  and 
March,  heads  may  be  cut  in  July  ;  and  sown  in  August, 
it  is  ready  for  cutting  the  end  of  May. 

Per  packet,  6d.  &.  1/-;  per  ounce,  1/3 

"  Please  send  me  another  packet  of  your  Reading 
Defiance.  It  is  the  best  tM^e  of  garden  Cabbage  I 
ever  had." — From  Mr.  W.  Goodman.  Winslow. 

JOHN    K.    KING    &    SONS'    READING 

PRIZE  WINNER    INTERMEDIATE  CARROT. 

The  best  type  of  Red  Intermediate  Carrot.  The 
gkin  is  a  bright  crimson,  has  very  little  core,  and  the 
flesli  is  of  close  texture.  It  is  unsurpassed  for  Ex- 
jjibition.  Per  ounce,  lOd. 

JOHN    K.    KING    &    SONS' 

PERFECTION    MARROW    PARSNIP. 

The  most  perfect  Parsnip  in  cultivation.  It  is  clean 
and  handsome  in  shape,  free  from  fangs,  and  of  deli- 
cious marrow  flavour,  while  as  an  Exhibition  variet\" 
it  is  absolutely  unequalled.  Per  ounce,  6d. 

JOHN    K.    KING    &    SONS' 

SNOWDONIAN    CAULIFLOWER. 

A  distinct  \  ariv't\'.  pn.Khicing  enormously  lariif. 
very  firm,  and  snow-white  heads. 

Per  packet,  1/-,  1/6,  and  2/6 

JOHN    K.    KING    &    SONS' 

MATCHLESS    WHITE    CELERY. 

This  is  the  best  of  the  white  Celeries.  It  is  remark- 
ably solid  and  of  splendid  flavour. 

Per  packet,  6d.   &   1/- 

JOHN    K.    KING    &    SONS'    GIANT 

SELF-HEARTING    WHITE    COS    LETTUCE. 

Unsurpassed  in  quality,  grows  to  a  large  size,  is 
self-hearting,  requires  no  tyintr.  and  is  very  solid  and 
crisp.  Per  packet,  6d.  &  1/-  ;  per  ounce,  2/- 

JOHN    K.    KING    <&    SONS' 

WONDERFUL    CABBAGE    LETTUCE. 

The  best  Cabbage  Lettuce  ever  introduced.  The 
hearts  are  large,  wonderfully  solid,  and  very  compact. 
The  quality  is  exceptionally  fine,  beautifully  crisp  and 
of  splendid  flavour. 

Per  packet,  6d.  &  1/-  ;  per  ounce,  1/6 

JOHN    K.    KING    &    SONS' 

EXHIBITION    GLOBE    ONION. 

Somewhat  oval  in  shape,  with  bright  yellow  skin 
and  strikingly  handsome.  It  is  frequently  groiMi  from 
2  1b.  to  31b.  in  weight,  and  is  an  enormous  cropper. 
Its  mild  and  delicate  flavour  will  ensiue  for  it  general 
cultivation.  Per  packet,  1/-,  1/6,  2/6,  end  5/- 

Post  Free,  send  for  MAXUAL  OF  GARDESlSt;, 
Full  of  Useful  Information. 

JOHN  K.  KING  &  SONS, 

Seed   Growers,  COGGE.HALL,    ESSEX. 
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CHINESE     ASTERS     AND     HOW    TO 
GROW    THEM 


THE  China  Asttr  is  at  home  in  cv^ry 
English  garden,  from  tlie  largest  to  tlie 
small  cottage  garden.  They  are  old- 
fashioned  flowers  of  happy  associations, 
and  no  garden  is  complete  without  them. 
Their  culti%'ation  is  quite  simple.  A  child  may  gi'ow 
them.  The  earliest  plants  are  raised  under  glass, 
either  in  a  warm  frame  or  greenhouse,  and  the 
present  is  quite  early  enough  for  the  first  sowing. 
Another  batch  should  be  sown  towards  the  end  of 
Alarch,  and  for  this  a  cold  frame  answers  well.  Out- 
door sowings  may  be  made,  where  the  plants  are  to 
flower,  from  the  middle  of  April  until  the  second 
week  in  May.  Sown  at  different  times  as  suggested, 
Asters  may  be  had  in  flower  over  a  considerable 
period.  For  sowing  under  glass,  use  boxes  or 
pans  about  3  inches  deep,  and  see  to  it  that  they 
are  well  drained.  Good  loam  two  parts,  decayed 
manure  or  leaf-soil  one  part,  and  sharp  sand 
one  part,  the  whole  passed  through  a  half-inch- 
meshed  sieve  and  thoroughly  mi.xed,  makes  a 
good  soil  for  seed-sowing.  After  the  boxes  or 
pans  have  been  well  drained  and  some  rough 
soil  placed  over  the  drainage,  fill  the  receptacles 
with  the  sifted  soil,  so  that  when  it  is  pressed 
moderately  firm  it  it  rather  more  than  half  an 
inch  from  the  top.  Scatter  the  seeds  thinly  and 
cover  with  sharp,  clean  sand.  This  is  better  than 
soil,  as  it  keeps  the  collars  of  the  seedlings  com- 


paratively dry,  and  so  prevents  that  decay  usually 
known  as  damping  off. 

Seedling  Asters  should  always  be  grown  as 
sturdily  as  possible,  and  with  that  object  in  view 
afford  them  all  the  ventilation  that  is  reasonably 
possible  from  the  outset.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that 
many  thousands  of  plants  are  annually  ruined 
through  being  subjected  to  too  much  artificial 
heat ;  those  sown  at  the  end  of  March  and  grown 
on  in  an  entirely  cold  frame  ate  usually  the 
best. 

When  the  seedlingL  ai'e  about  li  inches  high, 
they  must  be  pricked  off  3  inches  apart  into  other 
boxes  or  pans  filled  with  soil  similar  to  that 
advised  for  seed-sowing,  except  that  it  need  not 
be  so  finely  sifted.  .Shade  from  sunshine  for  a 
day  or  two  after  pricking  off,  and  then  grow  on 
as  near  the  glass  as  possible  so  as  to  keep  the 
plants  stiu-dy.  Towards  the  end  of  April  and 
during  the  first  week  of  May  remove  the  frame- 
light  altogether  during  the  daytime,  and  about 
the  third  week  in  May  the  plants  may  be  safely 
planted  out  in  the  open. 

Chinese  Asters  appreciate  a  rich  and  rather  cool 
soil,  hence  where  they  are  to  be  grown  should  be 
deeply  dug  and  rather  heavily  manured,  using 
manure  that  is  fairly  short  and  well  decayed,  and 
see  that  it  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil. 
About  a  foot  apart  each  way  is  a  good  distance  to 


plant  Asters.  The  accompanying  illustration,  which 
aptly  portrays  the  flowering  capabilities  of  Asters 
when  well  grown,  is  from  a  photograph  taken  in 
the  gardens  at  The  Old  Hall,  Fritton,  near  Great 
Yarmouth,  Norfolk. 


RIVIERA    NOTES 

BV    E.    H.    WOODALI.. 

NERINE  MANSELI.II  and  seedlings 
from  it  have  been  flowering  for  iully 
two  months,  and  the  latest  blossoms- 
lasted  till  the  middle  of  January, 
when  the  first  Hyacinths  began  to- 
flower,  thus  joining  autumn  with  spring.  N. 
Mansellii  is  one  of  the  freer-flowering  Nerines,. 
and  I  notice  that  when  a  good-sized  bulb  does 
not  flower  it  is  because  it  is  splitting  up  into  two 
or  more  crowns,  so  the  thing  to  do  is  to  prevent 
that  if  possible,  and  the  best  way  is  to  let  the 
bulbs  get  so  congested  they  are  forced  to  flower 
rather  than  to  split  up  into  offsets.  With  N. 
Fothergillii  this  method  is  really  very  efficacious. 
A  tightly  congested  mass  of  bulbs  will  flower 
freely.  They  may  even  be  repotted  if  left  un- 
disturbed and  the  soil  well  packed  in  the  pot :  but 
if  you  separate  them  and  give  them  plenty  of 
pot  room,  they  make  offsets  instead  of  flowers. 

Some  years  ago  I  said  the  best  remedy  for  a 
"  fit  of  the  blues  "  was  to  look  on  a  mass  of  Bignonia 
venusta  in   full  glory  in   the  month  of   January. 
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There  are,  however,  one  or  two  other  very  efiective 
antidotes  to  wintry  depression  that  are  worth 
mention  as  especially  beautiful  in  the  month  of 
January  on  this  coast.  The  brilliant  coral  rose 
of  the  half-e.xpanded  spraj'S  of  the  lovely  Japanese 
Primus  Mume  or  Apricot  is  perhaps  the  most 
entrancing,  and  next  to  it  Acacia  podahTiajfolia, 
with  its  very  glaucous  blue  foliage  and  immense 
sprays-  of  golden  balls  of  fluft,  like  spun  silk.  It 
is  a  sight  worth  the  journey  out  here.  They  are 
both  more  glorious  even  than  the  Almond  blossom 
and  Mimosas  of  the  month  of  February !  Un- 
happily, the  French  gardener's  heart  goes  forth 
much  more  to  the  bedded-out  Primulas,  Cinerarias 
and  Carnations  rather  than  these  beautiful  hardy 
trees  and  shrubs,  so  a  visitor  who  does  not  know 
where  to  go  may  too  easily  miss  seeing  these 
especial  winter  joys,  as  they  are  rarely  seen  in 
the  pubUc  gardens,  which  are  not  planted  for 
English  eyes  or  botanic  tastes. 

The  cold  of  last  November  has  given  us  a  fine 
and  warm  month  of  January,  and  on  looking  back 
I  find  that  exactly  the  same  conditions  prevailed 
in  1 9 10,  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  may  escape  any 


essential  to  a  good  Carnation.  Here  a  large 
flower  is  the  first  consideration,  and  a  fringed 
petal  is  preferred  to  the  smooth  one.  Length 
and  strength  of  stem  are  particularly  required  by 
the  florists.  The  two  varieties  that  are  most 
in  vogue  this  year  are  shaded.  One  white,  with 
a  shading  of  lemon  yeUow  in  the  centre,  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful  as  well  as  very  large.  The 
other  is  a  white  ground  which  shades  to  a  deep 
purple  lilac  in  the  heart.  This  is  a  much  more 
"  regular "    flower,    and    has    remarkable   staying 


powers,  so  that  it  is  a  desirable  thing.  There  is, 
however,  such  curious  jealousy  among  the  florists 
that  they  wiU  not  even  tell  you  the  name  of  their 
latest  "  beauty,"  and  proudly  say  it  is  iiiedit, 
so  one  gets  no  farther  till  suddenly  it  appears 
in  the  market,  and  then  perhaps  are  you  allowed 
to  buy  cuttings. 

The  fine  weather  has  now  forced  Acacia  baileyana 
and  the  Almond  trees  into  precocious  flower. 
What  surprises,  I  wonder,  await  us  for  the  month 
of  Februarv  ? 


PLANTING    A    ROCK    GARDEN 


WHERE  special  care  can  be  taken 
and  protection  given,  rock  plants 
can  be  planted  in  nearly  any 
month  of  the  year.  A  low 
rock  garden  made  in  front  of  a 
herbaceous  border  or  shrubbery  can  be  planted 
to  make  a  very  effective  display  with  dwarf  alpines 


A    SUNNY    CREVICE    PLANTED    WITH    A    PRETTY    ASPERULA. 


further  cold  this  winter.  It  is  very  remarkable 
how  seasons  repeat  themselves  on  this  coast  when 
once  the  autumn  conditions  have  been  "  settled." 

Orchids,  so  much  in  vogue  before  the  war,  are 
rarely  to  be  seen  nowadays  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  skilled  gardeners  and  the  absence  of  coal  for 
heating,  so  my  surprise  the  other  day  was  the 
greater  when  I  saw  in  the  window  of  Savona, 
the  well  known  florist,  a  superb  spike  of  Vanda 
coerulea  which  belied  its  name  utterly,  for  it  was 
of  the  very  purest  white,  no  trace  of  any  shade 
or  marking,  and  as  solid  a  white  as  the  white  of 
an  Eucharis  bloom.  I  put  the  fact  on  record, 
as  I  have  never  seen  such  a  perfect  example 
before,  absolutely  pure  and  colourless.  It  would 
have  made  a  sensation  before  the  War !  Even 
the  easily  grown  and  hardy  Cypripedium  insigne 
is  now  out  of  favour,  and  the  Carnation  reigns 
absolute. 

The  standard  of  beauty  for  the  Carnation,  in 
this  district  at  least,  differs  very  greatly  from 
that  in  England,  where  a  smooth-edged  petal 
and   a  calyx   that   does  not  split   are   considered 


of  bright  colours  and  spreading  habit.  There 
are  many  desirable  plants  with  very  free-growing 
habit  which  will  become  as  bad  as  weeds  if  left 
to  themselves.  These  should  occasionally  be 
trimmed  up.  Permanent  rock  gardens  should  now 
be  weeded,  and  in  uprooting  the  weeds  care  shou'd 
be  taken  not  to  disturb  the  roots  of  the  alpines 
more  than  one  can  help.  To  have  a  successful 
rock  garden,  always  secure  plants  with  as  long  a 
flowering  season  as  possible.  Many  plants  are 
far  ahead  of  others  in  this  respect,  and  a  very 
careful  survey  should  be  taken  of  a  good  collection. 
Easily  Grown  Alpine  Plants. — Alpine  plants, 
which  thrive  well  in  any  ordinary  soil,  are  not  grown 
so  extensive'y  in  sma"  gardens  as  they  ought  to 
be.  Alpines  can  be  obtained  in  a  variety  of  colours, 
including  white  and  rose  to  deep  red  or  crimson. 
Dielytra  eximia  has  reddish  purple  blossoms  in 
drooping  racemes,  with  a  groundwork  of  Fern-like 
foliage,  which  gives  the  plant  a  beautiful  effect. 
Draba  forms  a  beautiful  carpet,  and  usually  flowers 
in  April.  In  brunisloila,  yellow,  and  dedeana, 
snow  white,  we  have  two  charming  kinds.     Edrai- 


anthus  has  flowers  similar  to  the  alpine  Campanulas, 
bearing  drooping,  btU-shaped  flo%vers  of  deep 
blue  colour.  Epimediums  are  charming  rock 
plants,  bearing  small  purple-crimson  and  yellow 
flowers  and  foliage  of  lovely  soft  green,  which  tujns 
in  the  autumn  to  a  most  lovely  bronze.  Heaths 
(Ericas),  which  prefer  airy  situations,  are  very 
useful  for  the  alpine  garden.  Genista  tiuctoria 
flore  pleno  is  a  native  shrub  with  slender  branches 
and  pretty  double  yellow  flowers.  Gentiana 
acaulis,  too,  with  its  intense  dark  glowing  blue 
flowers,  must  not  be  forgotten.  Geum  Rossii  is 
an  acquisition,  with  its  finely  cut  leaves  and  bright 
yellow  flowers,  as  is  Gypsophila  prostata,  beautiful 
in  its  spreading  masses  and  loose,  graceful  panicles 
of  white  or  pinkish  flowers.  Iberis  Little  Gem 
and  I.  stylosa  are  two  neat  varieties  of  Candytuft, 
and  as  white  as  snow.  Hypericum  (Rose  of 
Sharon)  must  not  be  overlooked.  Hutchinsia 
alpina,  a  neat  little  plant  with  shining  leaves 
and  myriads  of  pure  white  flowers,  when  estab- 
lished becomes  a  dense  mass.  It  should  he  given 
an  open  position  facing  south.  Last,  but  by  no 
means  least,  are  the  Helianthemums  or  Sun  Roses. 
No  plants  put  forth  brighter  colours  than  these. 
They  will  grow  in  any  soil,  and  are  not  particular 
to  position,  though  they  like  sun  for  preference. 
There  are  many  varieties,  ranging  in  colour  from 
pure  white  to  the  palest  pink,  sulphur  to  deepest 
yellow  and  orange,  and  deep  rose  to  darkest  red. 
Alpine  Phloxes,  Campanulas,  Sedums,  and  Viola 
cornuta  and  varieties  are  all  easily  grown,  and  will 
thrive  in  almost  any  soil  and  position. 


A   Woodruff    from    Sicily 

ASPERULA    GUSSONH. 

HOW  few  gardeners,  professional  or 
amateur,  understand  the  proper  plant- 
ing of  creWces  in  the  rock  garden,  and 
how  many  choice  plants  are  lost  year 
by  year  through  being  planted  care- 
lessly in  badly  constructed  crevices  !  We  can 
learn  much  in  this  respect  from  some  of  the 
Continental  gardens,  especially  those  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Switzerland,  a  typical  example  of  which  is 
furnished  by  our  illustration  from  the  garden 
at  Pont  du  Nant.  This  little  Woodruff  from 
Sicily  is,  unlike  our  native  sweet  Woodruff,  a 
most  convinced  sim  worshipper.  It  succeeds  well 
enough  in  many  of  our  gardens  in  a  well  drained 
pocket  or  a  sunny  corner  of  the  moraine,  forming 
large  tufts  of  darkish  foliage  and  producing 
sparingly  inverted  pale  pink  trumpets  ;  but  get 
it  into  a  good  well  drained,  sunny  crevice  and  make 
it  thoroughly  happy,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  equal  the  effect  in  the  illustration. 
Let  us,  then,  find  in  our  rock  gardens,  or  place 
there  in  a  sun-exposed  position  upon  a  well  drained 
site  some  large  and  fairly  heavy  stones  well 
embedded  at  their  base.  There  must  be  no 
possibility    of    movement,    and    let    our    crevice. 
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vertical  mind,  be  narrower  towards  the  base, 
and  now  we  will  commence  to  fill  it.  Have  handy 
a  quantity  of  old  fibrous  loam,  grit,  leaf-mould 
(sifted  fine),  some  coarse  dry  sand,  wedge-shaped 
pieces  of  stone  to  fit  into  our  crevices,  a  wooden 
mallet,  and  a  stout,  blimt  stick  and  our  plants. 
Now  let  us  insert  at  the  base  a  longish  wedge  of 
stone  narrow  end  inwards  and  sloping  downwards, 
drive  it  home  with  your  mallet,  pack  some  of  your 
fibrous  loam  upon  it,  sprinlde  some  leaf-mould 
and  grit  on  it,  and  ram  it  down,  leaving  a  small 
depression  to  lay  yoiu'  first  plant  on  and  spread 
out  the  roots  well  backwards.  Pack  some  small 
pieces  of  stone  each  side  of  yoin:  plant,  and  stuff 
these  tight  with  pieces  of  fibrous  loam,  sprinkle 
some  more  of  yoin:  leaf-mould  and  grit  over  the 
roots  and  the  neck  of  yoiu:  plant,  and  cover  the 
lot  with  another  flatfish  wedge  of  stone,  which 
must  just  recede  a  trifle  from  your  plant,  and  also 
slope  in  and  downwards  into  the  crevice.  This 
is  important,  as  these  pieces  of  stone  will  conduct 
water  to  the  roots  of  yoiu:  plants.  Now  make 
this  stone  firm,  ram  it  down  well  with  yom:  stick 
and  mallet- — you  are  not  likely  to  hurt  your 
plant  sandwiched  between  the  stones  in  mould 
and  grit — and  repeat  the  operation  for  your  next 
plant.  If  your  crevice  is  a  wide  one,  or  wider  in 
places,  you  can  place  two  young  plants  side  by 
side  with  a  suitable  stone  between  them,  a  similar- 
sized  stone  each  side.  Wedge  all  tight  with  yomr 
fibrous  material  in  front,  add  grit,  finer  old  loam 
and  leaf-mould  over  the  roots.  Again  make  all 
firm  and  put  in  another  flat  stone,  working  gradually 
backwards  and  upwards  in  your  crevice  imtil  it 
is  full ;  then  give  a  good  sprinkling  of  water  with 
a  fine-rosed  can — it  would  be  well  if  this  were 
done  every  two  or  three  layers  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeds— and  let  your  coarse  dry  sand  run  into  any 
hollow  that  discovers  itself  tmder  the  settling 
influence  of  the  water,  and  after  each  watering 
it  would  be  well  to  let  things  drain  a  bit  to  make 
your  job  less  messy. 

Take  time  over  your  crevice  planting  and  use 
every  care.  Make  everything  firm,  and  use  good 
sound  material.  You  will  be  glad  in  the  end  you 
did.  Your  job  will  look  well  finished,  and  yotu' 
plants  will  repay  you  beyond  belief  in  the 
following  season  and  for  many  years  after  with 
little  more  additional  care  than  an  occasional 
watering  during  diy  spells,  an  annual  top- 
dressing  of  fine,  dry  and  gritty  material  worked 
on  a  dry  day  between  the  fine  growths  of  yoiu: 
plants,  and,  of  course,  you  will  not  allow  weeds 
or  stronger-growing  plants  to  encroach  upon  the 
crevice  containing  your  pink  bugled  Sicilian 
Woodrufi  for  which  you  have  taken  so  much 
trouble.  W.  E.  Th.  I. 


New    and     Rare    Plants 

AWARDS    OF    MERIT. 

Cymbidium  albanense  Joicey's  Variety  (C. 
erythrostylum  x  C.  insigne). — In  form  and 
general  appearance  this  beautiful  hybrid  has  a 
considerable  leaning  to  the  first-named  parent  ; 
its  flesh-pink  colour  evidently  inherited  from 
C.  insigne.  A  welcome  addition  to  a  useftil  class. 
Shown  by  J.  J.  Joicey,  Esq.,  The  HiU,  Witley, 
Surrey. 

Cattleya  Mrs.  James  Watson  The  Dell 
Variety  (C.  Trianae  x  C.  Maggie  Raphael).— The 
dominating  features  of  this  remarkable  hybrid 
are  the  size,  breadth  and  piurity  of  the  petals. 
These  are  ovate,  well  goffered  at  the  margin,  and 
in  their  e.xpanse  quite  unequalled.  The  Up  is  of 
pmplish  crimson  and  in  fine  contrast.  Shown  by 
Baron  Bruno  Schroeder,  The  DeU,  Englefield 
Green  (gardener,  Mr.  Shill). 


ANNUAL     CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


(See    Coloured    Cover.) 


A  S  a  bedding  and  border  flower    the   annual 
/%       Clirysanthemum  well  deserves  its  increas- 
/    %     ing    popularity    in    this    country.     Con- 
/       ^  sidcring  the  range  of  form  and  colouring 
*  ■  exhibited    by    the    many    varieties    (of 

the  three  or  four  known  species)  which  have  been 
produced  by  growers  in  recent  years,  it  is  well 
entitled  to  a  prominent  place  in  gardens.  As  a 
cut  flower  it  is  exceedingly  valuable,  and  for 
that  purpose  it  is  well  worth  growing  extensively. 
All  are  hardy  and  may  be  sown  in  the  open  border, 
where  they  will  come  up  freely.  They  like  a 
somewhat  warm  position  in  light  rich  soil,  but  are 
not  at  all  particular.  As  each  plant  grows  to  a 
fair  size  when  it  has  sufficient  room,  attention 
should  be  given  to  thinning  out  the  seedlings 
at  an  early  stage,  in  order  to  have  them  sturdy  and 
robust.     Many    people    grow    annuals    and    allow 


flowered  kinds.  Of  the  double  varieties  there  is 
C.  0.  var.  Dunetti  fl.-pl.,  with  white,  golden 
yellow,  purple  and  scarlet  flowers,  which  make 
fine  border  plants,  producing  large,  handsome 
blooms  which  last  well  in  a  cut  state.  They  are 
usually  sown  in  open  borders  where  the  plants  are 
to  flower  in  March  or  early  in  April,  and  come 
into  flower  in  July,  lasting  in  full  beauty  for  a 
considerable  time  ;  or  they  may  be  had  in  flower 
earlier  by  sowing  the  seeds  in  pans  of  light  rich  soil 
in  a  pit  or  frame,  and  transplanting  when  all  danger 
from  frost  is  over.  Planted  out  singly  in  rich  soil 
and  in  a  simny  situation,  C.  carinatum  forms  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  annual  Composites. 

C.  coronarium  (Crown  Daisy). — A  native  of 
the  Mediterranean  region,  this  is  a  taller-growing, 
more  robust  plant  than  C.  carinatum,  often 
reaching  a  height  of  3  feet.     It  may  be  sown  in 
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them  to  grow  too  thickly,  with  the  result  that  they 
become  a  mass  of  sickly  looking  plants  of  straggling 
habit,  and  are  disappointing ;  whereas  if  well 
thinned  out  early,  good  bushy  plants  are  produced, 
standing  up  well,  and  covered  with  large  flowers. 

C.  carinatum  (C.  tricolor).— This  North  African 
species  gro%vs  to  a  height  of  about  ij  feet,  and  is 
exceedingly  variable  in  cultivation.  C.  c.  var. 
album  is  white,  with  an  inner  yellow  ring  and 
dark  centre,  very  beautiful ;  C.  c.  var.  atro- 
coccineum  has  dark  velvety  scarlet  flowers,  with 
a  gold  inner  ring  and  darker  centre  ;  C.  c.  var. 
aureum,  bright  yellow,  with  a  dark  centre  ;  C.  c. 
var.  burridgeanum  is  one  of  the  best,  with  white 
flowers  having  crimson  and  yellow  inner  rings ; 
and  C.  Evening  Star  is  a  fine  showy  hybrid  of 
carinatum  x  segetum,  bearing  large  golden  yellow 
flowers  3  inches  to  .\  inches  in  diameter.  From  the 
same  cross  comes  Morning  Star,  with  large  flowers 
having  white  petals  shading  to  yellow,  and  a 
large  golden  centre.  Besides  these  mentioned 
there  are  nimierous  other  named  varieties  quite 
equal  in  merit  to  the  above,  which  are  all  single- 


the  open  border  at  the  end  of  March,  and  autumn- 
sown  seedlings  will  often  survive  the  winter  in  a 
warm,  sheltered  situation.  Among  the  taller- 
growing  sorts  there  are  double  white,  double 
prinarose  yellow  and  deep  yellow  varieties,  while 
the  typical  plant  has  single  flowers  of  pale  yellow 
or  buii.  There  is  a  dwarfer  strain  in  cidtivation, 
in  which  the  plants  do  not  exceed  2  feet  in  height, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  Golden  Queen, 
with  golden  yellow  flowers ;  Primrose  Queen, 
primrose,  with  a  deeper  yellow  centre  :  and  White 
Pearl,  snowy  white,  with  a  yellow  centre.  One  of 
the  new  single  Crown  Daisies  worthy  of  special 
note  is  Coronet,  petals  cream,  tipped  yellow.  It 
is  extremely  pretty. 

C.  multicaule  is  a  fine  border  plant  from  North 
Africa,  with  prettily  cut  foliage  and  large  bright 
yellow  flowers  with  a  golden  centre.  It  is  a  hardy 
annual,  and  may  be  sown  in  the  open  border  in 
April.  It  is  of  branching  habit,  and  reaches  a 
height  of  about  2  feet. 

C.  myconis,  from  the  Mediterranean  region,  is 
a  dwarf  annual,  forming  a  rosette  of  leaves  close 
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to  the  ground,  and  bears  golden  yellow  flowers 
singly  on  stalks  about  6  inches  long.  It  is  a  neat 
little  plant  for  the  front  of  the  border,  as  the 
flowers  are  produced  very  freely. 

C.  segetum  ?randiflorum,  a  large-fiowered  form 
of  our  native  Corn  Marigold,  is  a  most  attractive 


plant.     It  is  of  compact,  bushy  habit,  and  is  btst 
sown  in  the  autumn. 

Flowers  of  the  beautiful  varieties  shown  on  the 
coloured  cover  of  this  issue  were  kindly  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  who  have  done 
so  much  to  improve  the  annual  Crown  Daisies. 


WINTER  CULTIVATION  OF  CARNATIONS 

SkVi-j\Z  •  iSJIl^^^"^      LAURENCE      J.      COOK. 


WINTER-TIME  is  really  the  harvest 
season  for  growers  of  Perpetual 
Carnations.  The  forethought  of 
the  spring,  the  devoted  care  in 
summer  culminates,  if  all  is  well, 
in  the  harvest  of  flowers  just  when  they  are  most 
appreciated  and  scarce.  Unless  one  has  good 
plants  at  this  date  one  cannot  expect  good  flowers  ; 
this  is  as  might  be  expected,  yet  is  far  less  than 
some  people  do  expect.  Just  as  the  secret  of 
stmimer  cultivation  is  generosity,  the  key  to 
succtss  in  winter  is  care,  simlight  and  fresh  air. 
The  hard  work  is  completed,  and  all  we  have  to 
do  is  to  finish  off  the  article.  One  cannot  buy 
good  health  for  oneself,  but  one  may  often  earn 
it.  It  is  the  same  with  our  plants  in  winter  ; 
we  cannot  buy  sunshine  or  good  weather,  but  we 
can  take  steps  that  every  ray  of  sun  aid  maximum 
fresh  air,  minus  draughts,  are  available  to  our 
plants. 

Ventilation. — In  winter,  except  on  foggy  days 
or  during  very  cold  winds,  our  top  ventilators 
are  never  closed,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  add 
that  the  ventilators  are  open  on  the  opposite 
side  to  the  house  whence  comes  the  wind,  i.e., 
for  a  house  running  north  and  south  if  the  wind 
is  from  the  east  we  open  the  ventilators  on  the 
west  side  of  the  house,  or  for  a  house  running 
east  and  west,  if  the  wind  is  strong  from  the  south 
we  open  the  ventilators  to  the  north. 

Winter  Temperature. — ^The  ideal  is  a  couple  of 
degrees  cither  side  of  50°  Fahr.  by  day,  with  a 
fall  at  nights  or  on  dull  wintry  days  to  45°.  The 
Carnation  resents  rapid  rises  and  falls  in  tempera- 
ture, and  careful  stoking  on  winter  nights  is 
necessary  so  that  we  do  not  have  a  big  rise  and 
fall  before  morning.  If  the  temperature  is  not 
controlled,  and  one  day  it  is  60°  and  another  is 
45°,  weak  stems  and  split  calyces  are  the  natural 
result.  We  do  sometimes  have  sunny  days  in 
winter,  and  this  is  the  only  justification  for  a  rapid 
rise  in  temperature,  which,  however,  should  be 
regulated  by  extra  ventilation.  Again,  on  dull 
winter  days  we  may  have  the  thermometer  at 
45°  with  a  little  warmth  in  the  pipes  and  the  venti- 
lators open,  but  the  same  temperature  with  the 
ventilators  closed  and  the  pipes  minus  the  warmth 
is  not  ideal  for  winter  flowers.  When  winter  days 
commence  to  lengthen  and  spring  at  last  arrives, 
more  warmth  with  increased  ventilation  may  be 
given.  It  does  not  matter  if  a  rapid  rise  through 
sun  runs  the  thermometer  up  to  60°  or  70°. 

Feeding  in  Winter.— Little  root  stimulants  are 
required  by  Carnations  in  winter ;  diu'ing  the 
months  of  November,  December,  January  and 
February  once  a  month  even  for  healthy  plants 
is  ample.  Plants  which  are  in  any  way  unhealthy 
should  not  be  fed. 

Watering. — Winter  watering  is  quite  opposite 
to  summer  watering.  Instead  of  slopping  the 
water  about  generously,  one  only  waters  those 
plants  which  require  it.  If  there  is  a  question 
or  doubt  as  to  whether  a  plant  requires  water, 
the  pot,  if  rapped  on  the  side  by  the  knuckles, 
will  quickly  show  by  the  sound.  If  it  rings  or  gives 
a  high  sotmd,  water  it ;  if  a  dull  soimd  is  given, 
it  means  that  the  ball  of  soil  is  moist  and  it  does 


not  require  water.  When  you  water,  do  so 
thoroughly  and  let  the  water  run  through.  A 
little  water  is  useless  and  does  more  harm  than 
good. 

Disbudding. — ^This  is  one  of  the  routine  details 
of  winter  cultivation.  By  disbudding  we  remove 
the  numerous  small  buds  encircling  the  main 
bud  on  a  flower-stem,  thus  concentrating  the 
strength  of   the  plant   into  the  one   bud.     This  is 
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desirable  for  more  reasons  than  one.  Firstly,  the 
main  flower  comes  more  quickly  and  finer  than  if 
the  crowd  of  smaller  buds  had  been  left  ;  and 
secondly,  the  fact  that  it  is  the  flower-buds  that 
take  more  out  of  the  plant  than  anything  else 
make  it  of  importance  to  remove  buds  that  can  be 
dispensed  with.  In  the  accompanying  illustration 
will  be  seen  the  operation  of  removing  superfluous 
buds.  Some  stems  will  be  seen  to  have  had  these 
already  removed,  while  others  have  yet  to  be  done. 
It  is  advisable  to  leave  only  one  bud  on  each  stem. 
The  bud  that  is  left  is  the  top  or  centre  one.  By 
allowing  more  than  one  to  remain  the  flowers 
Come  more  slowly  and  are  of  inferior  quality,  also 
much  strength  is  taken  from  the  plant.  The 
fair  operator  is  removing  a  bud  with  the  left 
thtraib  and  forefinger.  The  bud  next  to  this 
will  then  be  taken  off,  and  the  bud  in  her  right 
hand  will  remain. 

Where  to  Cut  the  Flowers. — One  is  often 
asked  where  to  cut  the  flowers  and  how  long  the 
stems  should  be.     It  should  be  clearly  understood 


that  it  is  not  at  all  desirable  to  cut  one's  flowers 
with  short  stems,  for  the  sake  of  the  future  cf 
the  plant.  For  example,  the  next  growth  of  the 
Perpetual  Carnation  commences  from  the  eye 
beneath  whence  the  flower  was  cut,  and  if  this 
cut  is  high  up  on  the  plant  we  soon  get  a  leggy 
specimen.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  give  by  rule 
of  thumb  where  to  cut  the  stem,  but  a  good 
approximate  position  would  be  a  little  below 
the  halfway  point  between  the  soil  and  the  top 
of  the  flower  on  a  one-year  plant.  One  need  not 
fear  to  cut  a  few  side  growths  away  on  the  stem  ; 
others  will  follow  soon  afterwards.  This  position 
is  shown  on  the  illustration  by  a  cross. 

Removing  Old  Foliage. — If  for  any  reason  the 
leaves  of  one's  plants  die  or  are  affected  by  any 
malady  they  should  be  removed,  as  dead  leaves- 
are  liable  to  cause  fungoid  disease.  A  fruitful 
source  of  dead  leaves  in  winter  is  red  spider  in 
summer,  as  leaves  that  have  been  affected  by  this 
pest  die  in  due  course. 

The  -ivriter  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  query 
or  point  not  clear  to  oiu:  readers  on  hearing  from 
them.  Queries  should  be  written  so  that  the 
answers  may  be  placed  opposite  to  them. 

ThU  series  0I  articles  will  shortly  be  jntblished  in  book 
form  by  the  COUNTRY  Life  Library,  entitled  "  Illustrated 
Perpetual  Carnations." 


BORDER  CARNATIONS 

IX  my  last  article  I  mentioned  two  dozens 
of  recently  introduced  Carnations — one 
specially  selected  for  exhibition  purposes, 
and  the  other  adapted  for  open-air  culture. 
Having  given  a  short  description  of  the 
former  in  that  article,  I  shall  now  deal  with  the 
second  dozen,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  for  I  have  not 
yet  grown  all  of  these  myself,  though  I  look 
forward  to  that  pleasure  before  long. 

.\kbar  is  a  new  orange  scarlet  self,  after  the 
style  of  Elizabeth  Shiffner,  perhaps  a  tone  deeper 
in  colour,  and,  I  should  say.  of  better  border 
habit.  As  a  cut  flower,  either  as  a  buttonhole 
flower  or  for  table  decoration,  Akbar  is  very 
choice,  and  I  should  advise  readers  who  have 
plants  of  it  to  layer  freely  and  plant  out  in  clumps 
for  next  year,  say,  five  or  six  layers  together  ; 
it  makes  a  fine  splash  of  colour  in  the  border. 

Blushing  Bride  is,  in  colour,  such  as  you  would 
expect  from  the  name.  I  have  not  grown  it, 
but  it  is  described  to  me  as  of  strong  upright 
growth,  and  a  healthy  plant. 

Celestial  is  another  self,  sending  up  thick  wire- 
like stems,  which  support  well  its  brilliant  yellow 
flowers ;  a  fine  addition  to  this  class,  ranking 
equally  with  Border  Yellow,  but  of  a  deeper 
shade. 

The  next  is  a  fine  fancy,  Clement  by  name. 
I  have  an  idea  this  came  from  Mr.  Blick's 
collection,  but  I  am  not  certain.  Anj-way,  it  is 
not  quite  new  and  was  rather  overlooked  till 
Mr.  Douglas  got  hold  of  it.  The  body  colour  is 
buff,  striped  dark  crimson,  and  the  flower  is 
well  formed.  Amatetu:  hybridisers  should  secure 
this,  as  it  is  a  certain  seeder,  and  I  am  hopeful 
of  it  throwing  good  offspring. 

Fairy  Clove  is  one  of  Edenside's  famous  family 
of  new  Cloves  ;  very  powerful  in  scent,  a  massive 
bloom  and  flowers  over  a  long  period.  It  is  also 
a  new  break  in  colour  for  Cloves,  being  salmon 
with  dainty  rose  spots  overlaid.  This  is  a  Carna- 
tion to  get  and  use  for  crossing  piu-poses.  I 
wonder  if  Distinction  was  one  of  its  parents. 
The  latter  was  also  raised  by  Mr.  Douglas  and  is 
Clove  scented,  but  the  spots  in  this  case  are 
minute  and  white  on  a  crimson  ground ;  a 
curious  flower. 
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I  NOW    IS    THE    TIME    TO    PLANT  | 

I  PAEONIES  ! 

^  '"T'HE  War  is  over  and  we  have  kept  our  stock  intact,  although   many  other   plants  = 

=  A      hive  ceased  to  exist   in  our  Nurseries  owing  to  the  w  thdrawal  of  labour.      Th  re  = 

=  is  no  plint  so  sati-factory  as  the    PAEONY  to  plant  for  permanence  in  a  garden.      It  is  E 

=  essentially  perennial  and  hard  to  kill  by  neglect.  = 

=  The  plants  we  are  now  offering,  owing  to  the  War,  are  larger  than  usual  and  full  of  E 

E  bud,  rnd  planted  nsw  should  be  in  a  good  flowering  state  next  year  and  for  many  years  = 

S  to  come.  = 

E  We  off..T  Collections,  chiefly  English  varieties,  raised  in  our  Nnrseries,  and  comprising  all  the  various  colours,  E 

S  strong  as  well  as  delicate,  for  which  rhe  Poeony  is  celebrated.  g 

I  COLLECTIONS  OF  KELWAY'S  LOVELY  HEBBACECUS  PAEONIES  | 

=  Named  varieties  as  advertised,  the  selection  of  sorts  being  left  to  Kelwiy  &  Son.  = 

S  COLLECTION  "  C,"  36/-  per  dozen,  3/-  per  plant  nctt,  more  recent  kinds  and  the  best  of  the  older  varieties,  S 

S  and  fragrant  sorts.  = 

S  COLLECTION  '  D,"  54/-  per  dozen,  5'-  per  plant  nett,  more  recent  kinds  in  the  most  delicate  tints  and  ^ 

«  most  fragr;- nt  sorts.  — 

=  COLLECTION  "E,"  70/-   per  dozen,  6/-   per  plant  nett,  very  recent  novelties  of    tinest  form    and    most  = 

=  enchanting  colours  and  fragrance.  = 

S  COLLECTION  "  F,"  90/-  per  dozen,  7/6  per  plant,  cream  of  the  coUccUon.  S 

E  NOT   LESS  THAN   12  AT  THESE  PRICES.  H 

=  WRITE    AT    ONCE — Early  planting  U  recommended.  = 


I  KELWAY  &  SON, 


Retail  Plant 
Department, 


Langport   i 
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CARNATIONS 

PERPETUAL   FLOWERING. 
A  delightful  New  Year's  Gift. 

Enchantress,  pink.  Garcia,  crimson, 

rose.  Peerless,  cerise, 

white.  Mikado,     mauve, 

etc.  etc. 
Strong  Plants  in   Flowering  Pots,   3/-   each. 

1  dozen  i.i  variety  ...         ■••          •••     34-/6 

I  dozen         ,,  18/6 

All    Carriage  Free  for   Cash. 
Order  at  once,  stock  scarce. 

C.    TAUDEVlN,    WILLASION.nr.^BIRKENHEAD 

Ciiltliinl   Guide  Fi\-c   -u-itli   carh    :,r,tcr. 


ORCHIDS, 

Clean,  well-grown  and  cheap;  also 
Many  Rare  and  Choice  Varieties. 

STOVE    &  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS 
OF    ALL    KINDS 

Kindly    send  for    Catalogue. 

JAMES  CYPHER  &  SONS, 

Exotic  Nurseries  -    -  CHELTENHAM. 


GLOXINIAS 


^ —  Incomparably     Superb, 

Stately  and  magnificent, 
Rich    and    Charming, 


SCOTCH     GROWN 

SEED  POTATOES 

IMIVIUNE     VARIETIES     WILL     BE     SCARCE. 

IMMUNE    FIRST    EARLY 

IJlli.    2slh.     .^lilb.  1121b. 
8/- 
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ARRAN    ROSE 

DARGILL   EARLY 

EDZEt-L   BLUE 

RESISTANT 

SNOWDROP 
WITCH    HILL 


4/- 
5/- 

6h 


15/3     29./- 
9/3     17/- 


11/3 
11/3 


21/- 

21/- 


55/- 

31/- 

40/- 
40/- 


IMMUNH    SECOND    EARLY 

ARRAN    COMRADE     .  10/6  20/-  38/-  75/- 

GREAT   SCOT 3/3  5/9  10/6  19/- 

KING   GEORGE  3/3  5/9  10/6  19/- 

THE   ALLY           3/3  5/9  10/6  19/- 

IMMUNE   LATE   CR    MAIN    CROP 


DREADNOUGHT 

ABUNDANCE    

n     GOLDEN    WONDER    ... 

n     KERR'S    PINK 

n     MAJESTIC  

LANQWORTHY 

NITHSDALE      

TINWALD 

PERFECTION 

TEIVIPLAR  

THE   LOCHAR 

THE   BISHOP 

We    will    pay    oarriaKG    If    followiiit:    aniouuts    are 

added  to  above  prices  : — 

141b.,  1/6  ;      2Slh..  1/9  ;      ."lOlb..  1/6  ;      1121b.,  2/-. 

Ulb.  and  2Slb.  per  Passenger  Train. 

561b.  and  1121b.  per  Goods. 


5/- 

9/3 

17/- 

31/- 

3/6 

6/6 

12/- 

22/- 

3/b 

616 

12/- 

22/- 

5/- 

9/3 

17/- 

31/- 

5/- 

y/3 

17/- 

31/- 

3/6 

6/6 

12/- 

22/- 

a/- 

17/3 

33/- 

— 

5/- 

9/3 

17/- 

31/- 

3/3 

b/9 

10/6 

19/- 

3/3 

S/9 

10/6 

19/- 

B/- 

11/3 

21/- 

40/- 

Cash  with  OrdT. 

Bags  and   Pafking 
Free. 


Post   Free   for   t 
asking — 


Oiir 


10-20     Up-n 
date 


CULTURAL 
GUIDE. 


All   the   above 

Potatoes    have 

been  erowii  in 

the     Highlands     of 

Scotland, 
liave    been    passed 
hy    the    Board    of 

Agriculture 

as   true,    and   may 

be        planted        in 

infected  areas. 


JOHN    E.    KNIGHT    &    SON 

Seed   Specialists,  WOLVERHAMPTON. 

Ivstablished  ovi-r  \W  years. 


nnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnn 

WHEELER'S 
SEEDS 

Have  stood  the  Test    for  upwards  of 
160  years  and  are  stiH  unsurpassed 


are  illustrated  and  described  in  our  new 
Catalogue  which  we  will  gladly  post  to  any 
reader  of    '  Tlie   Garden." 

The  Twerton  Hill  Begonias  are 
World-Famous,  and,  bear  in  mind, 
the  very  best  are  as  easy  to  grow 
as  those  of  indifferent  strain  and  mediocre 
quality.  Plants  and  seeds  are  offered  to 
suit  all  purposes. 

The    Twerton     Hill     Delphiniums 

embrace  the  finest  varieties  extant,  remark- 
able for  size,  vigour  and  range  of  delightful 
tints.       Spring   is  flie  best  tiuie  to  plant. 

We  make  Special  Features  of   Gloxinias, 

Cyclamen,  Viol>ets,  Carnations,  choice 
Aquilegias,  Blue  Primroses,  etc. 


Your  enquiries  icill  reeeive  prompt  attention. 


The  New  Delphinium  MILLICENT  BLACKMORE. 

A  most  lovely  Delphinium.  The  lone  spiUes  are  of  perfect 
form,  brciii  at  the  base,  pips  very  la  s4e  and  splendidly 
placed.  Colour,  a  soft  combination  of  blue  and  mauve,  with 
large  black  centre:  5ft.  6in.    Each  £2  2s.  A.M.,  R.H.S.,  1919 


BLACKMORE     &    LANGDON 


Twerton  Hill   Nurseries 


BATH 


The  following  are  a  few  of  W  H  E  E  L  E  R  'S 
SPECIALITIES,  which  will  be  found  invaluable 
for  general  utility  and  Exhibition  purposes  ; — 

PEA. — WHEELER'S  BEST  OF  ALL. — For  general  culti- 
vation, combiniiifz  all  the  essential  points,  to  an  eminent 
deKii'P,  o(  quality,  productiveness,  and  size.  Highly 
Commended  R.H.S.  Trials  at  Wisley.    Per  quart  4/- 

CABBAQE.— WHEELER'S   IMPERIAL   IMPROVED.— 

The  most  popular  early  variety. 

Per  packet  6d.,  per  oz.  1/3 

CELERY.^WHEELER'S     PINK     PERFECTION.— The 

liest  Celery.     Used  exclusively  by  leadiilK  prowers. 

Per  packet  6d.  and  1/- 

LETTUCE.  — WHEELER'S  TOM  THUMB.  — Pre- 
eminent for  quality,  a  universal  favourite  of  \yorld  wide 
reputation.  Per  packet  6d.,  per  oz.  1/3 

ONION.— WHEELER'S    GLOUCESTER    MAMMOTH. 

— Magnificent  selection,  the  Ixst  Exhibition  variety. 

Per  packet  1/- and  2/- 

SAVOY. — WHEELER'S  MAIN  CROP. — The  best  Savoy 

for  general  use.     Highly  commended  R.H.S.  Trials 
at  Wisley.         ^^_^_^^^^_  Per  oz.  1/_ 

HORTICULTURISTS  will  find  WHEELER'S 
Descriptive  Catalogue  a  useful  aid,  containing 
Cultural     Notes    by     Expert    Gardeners,   and 

Calendar  of  Garden  Operations.  Post  free  on 
application. 

J.  G.WHEELER  &  SON 

SEED    GROWERS,  Ltd., 

GLOUCESTER. 
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Gold  Medal 
Hollyhocks 

Double  and  Single 


The  late  Mr.  W.  Chater's  Original 
Strain,  which  is  still  invincible. 
Ranging  in  colour  from  White 
to   almost   Black. 

STRONG   PLANTS  NOW  READY. 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue,  containing 

latest    novelties,    with    cultural    hints.    Free 

on  application. 


JAMES  VERT  &   SONS 

SAFFRON    WALDEN. 


ESTABLISHED     NEARLY    A     CENTURY. 


ALFRED  CHATER 
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TUCKER'S  e»id  Medal  ALPINE  PLANTS 

CARNATIONS 

ORDER    NOW     FOR     SPRING     PLANTING. 

COMING  INTO  FLOWER,   large  plants  in   6  in. 
pots,  which  will  continue  to  flower  for  2  years.     All 

The  following  are  attractive  items  from  our 

of  these  fascin 

Androsace  (Douglasia)  Isevigata 
„           Hedreantha 
„           helvetica 
praetutiana 
pyrenaica 
Anemone  Halleri 
Campanula  arvatica 
excisa 
„           Kewensis 

Catalogue,  which  is  full  of  interest  to  lovers 
iting  plants: — 

Edraiantnus  pumilio 
Erinacea  pungens 
Linaria  origanifolia 
Meconopsis  Prattil 
Primula  Juliae 
Kamondia  pyrenaica 

Nataliae 
Saxitraga  Grisebachii 
„           Kellereri 

details  are  given  in  our  fully  illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive Catalogue,  sent  post  free  on  request  with  pleasure. 

We  can  supply  you  with   12  plants  selected  from 
the  best  varieties,  such  as  : 

"WHITE  WONDER" 

"BEACON"                                                I                At 
"MAY    DAY"                                             '       €^f\/ 
"WHITE    ENCHANTRESS"          '      ^*%^/" 
"TRIUMPH"                                            )         pepdoz. 
"MARY    ALLWOOD"   Etc.,  Etc 

Immense  supplies  of  young  stock  for  delivery  after  March 
— of  course. 

„           Kolenatiana,  A.M.E.H.S. 

Raineri 
„           thyrsoidea 

Stribrnyi 
„           Irvingi 
,,           lilacina 

When  you  think  of  Carnations— you  think  of 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Alpines  and  herbaceous  ready  shortly. 

R.  TUCKER  &  SONS,  Broo 

kside  Nurseries,  OXFORD 

The    Carnation    Specialists,    Dept^i  4. 
HAYWARDS    HEATH,     SUSSEX. 
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Garnet  takes  after  the  fashion  of  an  older 
Carnation  named  Ruby,  but  has  more  crimson 
in  its  shade,  and  the  plant  is  a  very  strong  grower, 
but  of  good  border  habit. 

Glowworm  is  now  two  or  three  years  old,  but 
is  still  perhaps  the  best  border  scarlet.  A  shapely 
flower,  well  held  on  stout  stems,  it  never  bursts 
its  calyx  and  always  catches  the  eye  whether 
grown  outdoors  or  under  glass. 

King  Lear  is  a  buti  ground  fancy  which  captured 
my  sympathy  the  first  year  I  saw  it  as  a  seedling 
at  Edenside.  This  does  not  say  it  is  everyone's 
flower,  but  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be. 
Personally  I  have  a  weakness  for  daring  com- 
binations of  colour  in  flowers,  but  though  King 
Lear  panders  to  that  weakness  in  me,  I  find  most 
people  have  what  is  termed  a  sneaking  regard  for 
it,  which  generally  means  thej'  try  to  harbour  two 
opinions  of  it — both  pro  and  con.  Here,  then. 
is  the  colour  for  your  own  judgment :  buff  ground, 
with  a  suffusion  of  rose  pink,  and  barred  deep 
blood  red.  The  shape  of  petal  is  certainly  all 
right  and  it  is  a  powerful  grower. 

Another  of  Mr.  Douglas'  Cloves  is  included  in 
this  list.  They  are  nearly  all  very  large  in  bloom, 
sturdy  growers,  and  all  are  at  least  equally  strong 
in  scent  to  the  old  Clove  of  cottage  gardens,  some 
of  them,  I  think,  even  stronger.  The  one  under 
notice  is  called  Salmon  Clove,  of  Lady  Hermione 
shade,  but  a  much  larger  flower. 

Near  in  colour  to  the  last,  but  not  so  recent  in 
origin,  is  Salraonea,  a  great  strong  grower,  excellent 
for  border  culture,  and  undoubtedly  the  best 
salmon  pink  self,  particularly'  pure  in  colour. 
This  is  an  example  of  a  Carnation  improving  on 
its  original  form  as  a  novelty.  When  it  came  out 
I  tried  it  and  discarded  it  the  same  year.  Border 
Yellow  shared  a  similar  fate.  The  latter  had  a 
distinctly  fimbriated  edge,  while  Salmonea  was 
displeasing  because  of  a  bunch  of  crowded  little 
petals  in  the  centre ;  but  either  I  was  too 
hasty  in  my  judgment  or  both  flowers  have 
improved.  One  of  the  leading  growers  con- 
firmed the  latter  supposition  during  a  recent 
conversation. 

Verdun  is  a  rather  "  fancy "  fancy ;  being 
outri  it  appeals  to  me,  and  exhibitors  would 
class  it  among  the  nondescript  fancies.  The 
ground  colour  is  reddish  chocolate,  which  is 
striped  and  barred  with  maroon  and  scarlet. 
All  the  colours  harmonise,  and  I  think  it  will 
please  most  people  who  welcome  a  departmre 
from  the  usual  rum  of  Carnation  colour  blends. 

The  last  of  the  dozen  is  Vivid,  a  scarlet  self 
of  extraordinarily  dazzling  tone.  You  can  almost 
see  it  the  proverbial  mile  off,  and  as  it  throws 
a  multitude  of  buds  it  is  obviously  a  good  thing 
to  have  in  the  garden. 

While  I  am  on  this  pleasant  task  of  describing 
novelties,  I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to 
several  varieties  that  do  not  find  a  place  in  my 
lists.  When  limiting  one's  choice  to  a  dozen 
of  show  and  border  Carnations  it  is  difficult  to 
draw  the  line  after  the  twelfth,  as  thirteen,  fourteen 
and  fifteen  may  be  just  as  good,  or  all  but,  as 
numbers  ten,  eleven  and  twelve.  So  for  those 
who  require  a  larger  selection  there  is  Mrs. 
Hawksbee,  a  white  ground  fancy  which  does 
well  out  in  the  border.  It  is  lightly  flecked  with 
rose,  and  has  a  very  fresh,  bright  appearance 
when  in  bloom. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  lavender-grey  ground 
fancies  is  Saracen  ;  the  crimson  and  rose  stripes 
give  it  an  Oriental  sort  of  grandeur,  but  I  am  not 
very  keen  on  this  type,  and  they  have  a  trick  of 
running  all  into  crimson  or  scarlet  selfs,  as  if  the 
flower  had  a  short  memory  for  lavender  shades. 

Miranda  is  also  uncommon  in  colour  :  delicately 
marked  heliotrope  on  a  fine  rose  ground — a  large 
flower. 


Leonidas,  with  petals  of  rosy  lavender  changing      me   wonder   why   these   two   old  stagers   Pasquin 


to  buff  or  pale  orange  at  the  base,  and  Maud, 
salmon  banded  with  grey,  extend  the  list  of 
nondescripts. 

It  is  surely  time  we  had  some  new  yellow  ground 
fancies  of  good  exhibition  type,  and  it  often  makes 


and  Linkman  still  stand  on  top  after  so  many 
years.  I  also  wonder  if  anyone  knows  the 
parentage  of  these  two  prizewinners.  If  so,  I 
would  much  like  to  hear. 

Silver-wood,  Belmont.  J.  L.  Gibson. 


How    to    Grow    Melons    in    a    Frame 


1HAVE  a  large  frame  with  three  lights 
(14  feet  by  3i  feet).  It  is  attached  to  a 
wall  with  a  south  aspect.  I  am  most 
anxious  to  utilise  it  to  the  best  advantage. 
I  want  to  grow  Melons  in  part  of  it,  but  not 
Tomatoes  or  Cucumbers.  How  am  I  to  make  it 
a  hot-bed  ?  I  have  horse  manure  and  decayed 
leaves.      Can   I   bring   on   in    boxes    in    it   such 


or  similar  materials  to  conserve  warmth.  If  the 
bed  begins  to  cool  off  to  any  great  extent  or  the 
night  temperature  drops  below  60°,  the  outside 
of  the  frame  should  be  surrounded  with  a  quantity 
of  hot-bed  material,  say,  between  i  foot  and  2  feet 
thick.  As  the  season  advances  the  temperature 
can  be  increased,  but  the  sun  will  be  sufficient 
if  the  frames  are  closed  early.     The  main  shoot 


A    GOOD    CROP    OF    MELONS. 


vegetables    as    Carrots,     Cauliflowers,    for    trans- 
planting eventually  ? — Dane. 

[Your  cold  frame  is  suitable  for  Melons,  and  as 
you  possess  horse  manure  and  leaves,  a  hot-bed 
should  be  made  early  in  April.  Thoroughly  mix 
the  materials,  and  water  both  leaves  and  manure 
if  at  all  dry,  and  turn  the  whole  two  or  three 
times  at  intervals  of  three  days  before  placing  in 
the  frame.  As  your  frame  is  attached  to  a  wall, 
sufficient  soil  must  be  taken  out  to  allow  the  hot- 
bed to  be  3  feet  or  4  feet  in  depth  when  it  has 
settled  down.  Well  tread  the  manure  when  the 
bed  is  being  made.  Push  a  stick  into  the  centre 
of  the  bed  and  examine  it  for  warmth  each  day. 
When  you  can  bear  the  portion  inserted  comfort- 
ably in  your  hand,  sow  the  seeds  singly  in  small 
pots  and  place  them  in  the  frame.  At  the  same 
time  arrange  two  mounds  of  turfy  loam  in  each 
light  ready  to  receive  the  plants  when  they  have 
formed  a  rough  leaf  or  two  and  filled  their  pots 
with  roots.  Admit  a  little  air  on  fine  bright 
days,  and  about  two  o'clock  sprinkle  the  interior 
of  the  frame  with  tepid  water  and  close  the  lights. 
At  night  the  lights  should  be  covered  with  mats 


should  be  pinched  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  joint  to 
produce  laterals.  These  in  turn,  directly  they 
show  fruit,  must  be  pinched  at  one  joint  beyond 
and  fertilised  with  pollen  from  the  male  flowers. 
Select  a  bright  day  for  the  purpose,  and  do  not 
heavily  charge  the  atmosphere  with  moisture 
until  the  fruits  are  set.  Superfluous  male  flowers 
may  be  removed.  Keep  the  roots  moist  and 
freely  admit  air  in  the  early  part  of  the  day. 
When  the  fruits  are  swelling  freely  a  sprinkling 
of  artificial  manure  may  be  given,  or  a  top-dressing 
from  a  spent  Mushroom-bed  or  similar  material. 
Continue  to  stop  the  growths  as  they  appear, 
but  do  not  injure  the  foliage  or  other  shoots, 
or  allow  them  to  become  crowded.  As  the  fruits 
approach  maturity  keep  the  atmosphere  dry, 
and  do  not  give  excessive  moisture  at  the  roots 
or  the  fruits  will  split.  Carrot  seeds  may  be 
sown  at  once,  selecting  one  of  the  Short  Horn 
or  early  kinds,  and  much  better  results  would  be 
obtained  if  soil  is  placed  in  the  frame  and  the 
seeds  sown  thereon  broadcast  than  if  sown  in 
boxes.  Cauliflower  (such  as  Early  London), 
Lettuce  and  Onions  if  desired  could  now  be  sown 
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in  boxes  of  light  soil,  while  a  month  or  so  hence 
Celery  can  be  sown  and  one  of  the  lights  used  for 
pricking  out  the  seedlings  providing  the  whole 
is  not  needed  for  Melons.  If  this  idea  is  adopted, 
a  partition  will  be  necessary. — Ed.] 


Gardening   of   the    Week 

FOR     SOUTHERN     G.\RDEXS. 
The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Cabbage. — Those  planted  in  September  will 
now  begin  to  gro%v,  and  directly  the  soil  is  dry 
enough  it  should  be  stirred  with  a  hoe  or  fork. 
Vacancies  should  be  filled  up  from  the  stock  bed, 
and  if  it  is  thought  there  is  likely  to  be  a  shortage, 
seeds  of  an  early  variety  should  be  sown  in  pans 
and  placed  in  a  heated  pit  until  germination  is 
effected.  Harden  off,  and  prick  th^m  out  in  a 
cold  frame. 

Celery. — Where  an  early  autumn  supply  is 
needed,  a  small  sowing  of  a  dwarf  white  variety 
should  be  made.  Sow  the  seeds  thinly,  and  just 
cover  with  fine  soil.  Place  the  seed  pan  in  a  warm 
house,  and  when  the  seedlings  are  through,  put 
them  near  the  roof  glass  and  keep  the  so'l  mMst. 
Prick  off  in  boxes  when  large  enough. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Stove  Plants. — The  majority  of  stove  plants 
are  restarting  into  growth,  and  will  need  top- 
dressing  or  repotting.  A  suitable  rooting  medium 
consists  of  good  fibrous  loam  one-half,  the  remainder 
being  made  up  of  peat  and  half-decayed  leaf- 
mould,  with  a  moderate  sprinkling  of  sharp  sand. 
Perfect  drainage  is  essential,  and  clean  pots  should 
be  used.  -A  minimum  temperature  of  60°  to  65° 
should  be  maintained,  with  a  rise  of  10°  during 
the  day.  To  keep  up  a  young  healthy  stock 
occasional  propagation  is  necessary.  Suckers  are 
taken  from  such  plants  as  Pandanus ;  cuttings 
inserted  from  others ;  while  Crotons,  Dracaenas 
and  Ficus  elastica  are  rung.  This  consists  of 
removing  a  ring  of  bark  immediately  below  the 
foliage,  when  a  portion  of  moss  is  tied  round  the 
stem  where  the  bark  has  been  severed.  Roots 
will  appear  in  a  few  weeks  if  the  moss  is  kept 
moist.  The  stem  is  then  cut  through  beneath  the 
roots  and  potted  up.  They  soon  become  estab- 
lished if  placed  in  a  warm,  moist  house  and  shaded 
for  a  while  from  strong  sunlight. 

Gardenias. — Yotmg  plants  produce  the  best 
blooms,  so  a  batch  of  cuttings  ihould  be  prepared 
and  rooted  in  the  propagating  frame  to  replace 
old  specimens. 

Gloriosa  superba. — Shake  out  the  tubers  from 
the  old  soil,  and  repot  in  the  same  kind  of  compost 
as  advised  for  stock  plants. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Azaleas. — Beds  of  these  delightful  plants  are 
always  attractive,  and  now  they  should  receive 
a  top-dressing  of  leaf-mould  and  peat.  Azaleas 
are  more  or  less  surface  rooting,  and  for  this 
reason  the  soil  ought  not  to  be  distiu^bed  beyond 
lightly  raking  the  bed  over  with  an  iron  rake. 
Remove  all  seed  vessels  directly  the  flowers  are 
over.  New  beds  may  be  prepared,  and  they 
should  be  well  drained.  If  the  soil  is  of  a  loamy 
nature,  add  leaf-mould,  peat  and  sand,  which  must 
be  thoroughly  mixed  and  made  firm. 

Anemone  fulgens. — The  tubers  may  now  be 
planted  2  inches  or  3  inches  deep  and  about 
4  inches  apart.  Ranunculuses  should  also  be 
planted. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

Morello  Cherries. — ^These  are  grown  on  a  wall 
with  a  north  aspect,  and  where  the  trees  are  not 
making  sufficient  growth  the  stuface  near  the 
base  may  be  lightly  forked  over  and  given  a 
dressing  of  manure  from  the  farmyard.  Diu-ing 
mild  weather  proceed  with  the  pruning  and  tying. 
Fruit  is  produced  on  the  shoots  made  last  summer, 
so  these  should  replace  as  much  old  wood  as 
possible.     All  weak  shoots  should  be  removed. 

Strawberries. — Where  new  beds  are  contem- 
plated, such  work  must  be  done  without  frffther 
delay.  Runners  that  have  been  put  in  nursery 
quarters  for  this  purpose  must  be  cleared  of  ail 
decayed  foliage. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Vinery. — ^The  earliest  Vines  must  have  all  the 
superfluous  bunches  removed,  and  attention  must 
be  given  to  disbudding,  while  the  foliage  should 


have  ample  room  for  development.  Ventilation 
ought  to  be  regulated  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent 
a  stagnant  atmosphere,  and  cold  draughts  of  air 
passing  over  the  Vines  must  also  be  avoided. 
Vines  "in  pots  that  were  started  early  will  have 
set  their  fruits,  and  the  plants  may  be  top-dressed 
with  good  fibrous  loam.  The  number  of  bunches 
allotted  to  each  rod  will  depend  upon  its  size 
and  strength,  but  as  a  general  rule  four  to  six 
bunches  will  be  ample.  A  night  temperature  of 
65°  to  70°  should  be  maintained,  and  frequent 
applications  of  farmyard  liquid  manure  will  be 
beneficial,  but  it  should  be  diluted  with  clear 
w-ater. 

Cucumbers. — Seeds  shoidd  be  sown  singly  in 
small  pots  of  light  soil  and  placed  in  a  temperature 
of  65°  to  70°.  T.  W.   Briscoe. 

(Gardener  to  W.  R.  Lysaght,  Esq.) 

Castlcford,  Chepstow. 


FOR     NORTHERN     G.\RDENS. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Raising  Bedding  Plants. — With  the  advent  of 
Februarv,  a  start  in  earnest  must  be  made  to 
work  up  a  plentiful  stock  of  the  various  plants 
required  for  filling  beds  and  borders  diuing  the 
summer  and  autumn.  .At  the  present  time  these 
are  principally  raised  from  seeds,  and  to  ensure 
really  fine  plants  at  the  proper  time  the  seeds 
must  be  sown  at  the  date  best  suited  to  their 
various  requirements. 

Antirrhinums. — These  are  probably  the  most 
popular  of  the  many  decorative  plants  now  used 
for  summer  bedding  and  have  been  wonderfully 
improved  during  the  last  twenty  years.  While 
ail  sections  are  useful  in  their  way,  the  inter- 
mediate, or  semi-dwarf,  class  is  the  more  desirable 
for  general  decorative  purposes.  It  is  very  hard 
to  get  the  Antirrhinums  to  come  absolutely 
true  to  colour  and  type,  still,  when  the  seed  is 
received  from  a  reliable  firm  the  variation  is 
trifling.  Sow  thinly  in  pans  or  boxes,  and  set  in 
a  temperature  of  about  55°. 

Dahlias. — It  is  rather  interesting  to  raise  a 
batch  of  these  from  seed,  and  if  an  early  start  be 
made,  less  heat  will  be  required,  and  the  plants 
will  thus  be  sturdier  and  dwarfer  and  therefore 
not  so  easily  damaged  when  being  shifted  about. 
Here  again  a  good  strain  is  desirable. 

Verbenas. — If  plants  have  been  successfully 
kept  over  the  winter,  a  start  should  now  be  made 
to  increase  the  stock.  With  a  little  bottom  heat 
at  command,  the  cuttings  very  soon  root,  and 
should  then  be  either  potted  off  singly  into  3-inch 
pots  or  transplanted  into  fresh  soil  in  ordinary 
cutting  boxes.  Early  rooted  cuttings,  if  skUftdly 
handled,  will  themselves  yield  some  useful  cuttings 
later  on.  Verbenas  raised  from  seeds  sown  now 
will  furnish  useful  subjects  for  filling  beds  during 
the  coming  summer. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Schizanthus. — The  final  potting  of  these  may 
now  be  done.  The  size  of  pot  depends  on  the 
purpose  for  which  the  plants  are  desired.  For 
really  effective  and  handy  specimens  a  single 
plant  in  a  5-inch  or  6-inch  pot  wotdd  be  hard  to 
beat,  but  for  filling  large  conservatories  three 
plants  in  8-inch  pots  will  be  found  to  give  a  great 
display.  Too  rich  soil  shotdd  be  avoided,  for  all 
necessarv  feeding  is  best  applied  later  in  the  form 
of  liquid  manure  and  soot-water,  or  slight  top- 
dressings  of  some  approved  artificial  manure  will 
be  effective. 

Clarkias. — These,  too,  should  now  be  potted, 
but  it  is  best  to  give  small  shifts  to  this  subject, 
as  it  is  inclined  to  die  off  suddenly  if  the  sjil 
becomes  in  the  least  sodden.  Plants  well  estab- 
lished in  the  pots  should  have  some  weak  liquid 
stimu.lant  occasionally'. 

Primula  obconica. — ^These  are  at  their  best 
now,  and  to  prolong  the  season  of  beauty  a 
systematic  course  of  weak  liquid  feeding  shotild 
be  adopted.  A  good  stimulant  for  this  plant 
is  a  tablespoonful  of  Ichthemic  Guano  stirred 
into  a  gallon  of  clean  water.  Apply  about  twice 
a  week.  Do  not  expose  the  plants  to  full  sim- 
shine,  nor  give  thtm  much  artificial  heat. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Vines. — ^This  is  a  very  suitable  date  on  which 
to  start  houses  where  no  real  forcing  is  carried 
out.  It  is  always  judicious  to  start  with  a  rather 
low  temperature  and  gradually  work  up  as  the 
weather  improves  and  growth  progresses.  Simply 
keeping  the  house  closed  during  the  day  for  ten 
days  or  so,  with  a  very  gentle  warmth  in  the  pipes 
during  the  night,  will  give  excellent  results. 


Peaches, — If  the  weather  is  at  all  fine  all 
Peaches  under  glass  will  now  make  a  move  without 
the  aid  of  artificial  heat,  but  ditting  very  cold 
weather  it  is  advisable  to  afford  them  a  little 
warmth  in  the  pipes  during  the  night.  Those  in 
a  more  advanced  state  should  have  a  genial,  but 
not  high,  temperature. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 
Thinning  Old  Trees. — If  not  yet  done  it  wou'd 

now  b.j  well  to  have  a  look  through  all  the  older 
fruit  trees.  Wnere  there  is  any  sign  of  overcrowding, 
with  a  sharp  saw  remove  entirely  some  of  the 
offending  branches.  Dead  wood,  too.  should  be 
looked  for  and  removed,  always  dressing  the 
wounds  carefully  with  a  sharp  knife. 

Planting. — This  may 'now  be  finished  should 
the  weather  prove  favoiu'able,  but  to  plant  when 
the  soil  is  very  wet  and  sticky  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 

Pruning. — In  many  districts  the  winter  has 
been  most  unfavourable  for  outdoor  work,  and 
quite  a  lot  of  pruning  has  yet  to  be  overtaken. 
The  sooner  such  arrears  can  be  carried  out  the 
better,  for  work  in  all  departments  is  entering  on 
its  busy  season.  C.  Blair. 

Gardener  to  Seton  M.  Thomson,  Esq.) 

Preston  House,  Linlithgow. 


Seasonable    Notes   on 
Spraying 

HOW'  frequently  one  is  asked  for  a 
time-table  or  calendar  of  gardening 
operations.  Often,  too,  when  an  owner 
of  fruit  trees  has  been  convinced  by 
reading  or  conversation  that  spraying 
is  really  worth  while,  the  first  enquiry  he  makes 
is  for  the  title  or  publisher  of  a  concise  tabulated 
list  of  pests  and  diseases,  the  chemical  mixtures 
which  are  calculated  to  destroy  or  hold  them  in 
check,  and  the  correct  time  for  using  these  sprays. 
It  may  be  readUy  admitted  that  such  calendars, 
charts  or  pamphlets  are  capable  of  conveying 
valuable  information,  and  that  the  amateur 
or  even  professional  gardener  who  has  to  deal 
with  a  multitude  of  insect  and  fungoid  enemies 
may  by  the  aid  of  a  well  compiled  guide  avoid 
errors  and  oversights. 

Several  very  excellent  spraying  calendars  of 
recent  publication  have  come  before  my  notice, 
issued  for  the  most  part  by  manufacturing  firms 
who  offer  either  the  chemicals  or  the  machines 
requisite  for  the  purpose  of  spraying.  Messrs. 
Voss,  Cook,  Lewis  Berger,  G.  H.  Richards  and 
other  of  the  advertisers  in  the  columns  of  The 
Garden  have  their  useful  guides  of  this  character 
either  for  free  distribution  or  sale  at  a  nominal 
charge,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  recommending  them 
as  being  aids  to  the  propaganda  work  that  must 
be  done  with  the  object  of  inducing  e\'ery  fruit- 
grower, large  or  small,  to  engage  systematically 
in  the  warfare  against  orchard  and  garden  enemies. 
The  one  thing  desirable  is  that  all  who  seek 
guidance  from  a  set  calendar  of  operations  shall 
realise  that  a  perfectly  accurate  time-table  cannot 
be  compiled,  because  with  spraying,  as  with  all 
else  that  concerns  outdoor  husbandry,  oiu:  change- 
able and  restless  climate  demands  an  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  variation  in  season 
and  atmospheric  conditions  must  be  met  by 
variation  of  our  set  progranune. 

Thus  far  we  have,  at  any  rate  in  the  southern 
half  of  the  kingdom,  had  a  mild,  open  and  fairly 
moist  winter.  There  has  been  little  hindrance 
through  severe  frost,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
has  frequently  happened  that  heavy  rains  have 
fallen  immediately  after  spraying,  and  vexing 
as  it  may  be  to  go  over  the  work  a  second  time, 
it  is  wise  to  make  sure  of  the  work  where  there 
is  good  ground  for  fearing  serious  attacks  from 
virulent  pests  or  diseases. 

While  weather  conditions  remain  as  they  are 
at  the  time  of  wTiting  the  tendency  is  for  buds 
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to  swell  and  almost  to  burst  into  growth,  and  i£ 
this  continues  the  date  by  which  we  must  cease 
to  use  our  most  powerful  caustic  sprays  will  be 
considerably  earlier  than  set  down  on  the  calendars. 
Of  course,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  mildness 
may  quite  suddenly  give  place  to  a  sharp  spell 
of  severe  frost,  which  would  arrest  the  precocious 
efforts  of  the  trees  to  burst  into  growth.  Whether 
this  be  so  or  not,  it  is  well  to  use  the  earliest 
fa\'Ourable  opportunity  to  get  through  the  spraying 
with  such  preparations  as  caustic  soda  or  copper 
sulphate.  Where  caustic  soda  of  gS  per  cent, 
purity  forms  a  considerable  proportion  of  a  wash, 
the  sooner  it  is  now  used  the  better,  as  it  wUl 
injure  bursting  buds.  Do  not  forget,  if  %vashes 
are  prepared  at  home,  that  some  adhesive,  such 
as  agricultural  treacle  or  a  good  soft  soap,  should 
be  used  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  effective 
elements  being  washed  away  by  the  first  rain. 
It  is,  however,  as  I  have  so  often  stated,  false 
economy  for  a  user  of  only  a  moderate  quantity 
to  potter  about  with  crude  chemicals  when  care- 
fully compounded  mixtures  are  offered  all  ready 
for  use  in  convenient  quantities.  Even  with  such 
a  mixture  as  lime  sulphur  there  are  so  many 
grades  of  purity  and  strength,  and  their  blending 
is  so  intricate  that  one  may  find  the  most  extra- 
ordinary differences  between  the  best  blends  and 
those  less  carefully  or  skilfully  prepared. 

The  caustic  winter  sprays  are  most  useful  for 
cleansing  the  trees  of  lichen,  moss  and  slime, 
and  they  also  dislodge  scale  and  numerous  kinds 
of  ova  of  insects,  even  though  they  may  not  actually 
kill  the  germ  of  life  within  the  eggs. 

Among  the  pests  for  which  lime  sulphur  may 
be  successfully  used  are  the  oyster-sheU  bark 
louse,  Apple  sucker,  the  Currant  scales  (both 
brown  and  white).  Gooseberry  spider  (in  February) 
the  Cherry  black  fly,  numerous  aphides  and  the 
Peach-leaf  blister  mite  (if  used  just  prior  to  young 
leaves  bursting  out). 

Sulphate  of  copper  alone  is  a  powerful  deterrent 
to  canker,  and  in  his  excellent  book  on  fruit 
culture  Mr.  W.  P.  Seabrook  quotes  instances 
of  the  canker  spots  healing  up  into  quite  healthy 
tissues,  and  also  of  its  having  cured  Apple  trees 
of  the  brown  rot  disease. 

Nicotine  is  a  very  important  ingredient  of  many 
useful  sprays,  but  its  great  forte  is  the  destruction 
of  larvae  as  soon  as  hatched,  and  therefore  nicotine 
sprays  are  generally  more  useful  after  growth 
has  well  commenced. 

Arsenate  of  lead  may  be  used  for  Apple  blossom 
weevil  just  before  the  buds  burst,  while  as  soon 
as  the  blossoms  have  shed  their  petals  is  the  time 
to  use  it  where  Codhn  moth  infests  the  trees. 

Spraying  Machines. — For  the  private  garden 
of  moderate  extent  a  good  Imapsack  machine 
fully  meets  requirements.  We  were,  I  believe, 
indebted  to  Vermorel's  of  France  for  the  first 
knapsack  sprayers  used  in  this  country,  and  large 
must  be  the  numbers  of  their  excellent  machines 
distributed  through  this  country  thrnush  the 
agency  of  Messrs.  Cooper,  Peghr  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  the 
sole  British  representatives.  Knapsack  machines 
are  now  largely  manufactured  in  this  country  by 
such  well  known  firms  as  the  Four  Oaks  Spraying 
Machine  Company,  the  Stonehouse  Works  Company 
and  Ubel  Knapsack  Sprayer.  Whsre  standard  or 
taU  p\Tamid  trees  are  grown,  a  long  lance  is  a  neces- 
sary adjunct  to  a  sprayer,  and  these  with  well 
made  nozzlss  of  fine  or  coarse  bore  are  supplied  by 
all  the  above  makers,  g 

In  large  gardens  or  establishments  where  orchards 
are  run  it  is  both  essential  and  economical  to 
invest  in  a  larger  tank  or  barrel  machine  on  wheels, 
the  advantages  are  less  refilling,  with  its  consequent 
saving  of  time,  greater  driving  force  of  the  pump, 
and  the  introduction  of  an  agitator  which  en- 
sures  the  ingredients  of  the   spray  being   kept   in 


suspension,  a  matter  of  importance  which  should 
never  be  overlooked.  .A  wlieeled  machine  sliould 
have  good  wide  tyres  to  prevent  sinking  into  tlie 
soil,  but  it  is  an  advantage  that  the  tank  shall  be  as 
narrow  as  possible  in  order  that  i^  may  pass 
between  closely  planted  trees  or  bushes  and  through 
narrow  gateways.  All  good  machines  have 
powerful  pumps  which  are  easily  accessible  for 
the  purpose  of  replacing  worn  plungers,  etc., 
and  fine  strainers,  good  strong  rubber  hose,  long 
lances,  etc.,  should  always  be  looked  for.  Manu- 
facturers will  gladly  submit  illustrated  catalogues 
and  particulars  of  their  special  machines  for  all 
purposes,  and  there  is  really  no  valid  reason  why 
every  owner  of  fruit  trees  or  bush  fruits  should 
not  assist  in  the  perhaps  difficult  but  very  necessary 
task  of  eradicating  the  multifarious  pests  which 
annually  take  heavy  toll  of  the  nation's  fruit 
crops.  P.   P.  N. 


APPLE  MAY  QUEEN 

It  has  often  been  regretted  that  Baumann's 
Reinette  did  not  add  a  good  flavour  to  its  regular 
cropping  powers  and  hardy  constitution.  In 
May  Queen  we  have  a  variety  which  crops  equally 
well  and  is  a  great  advance  in  quality.  ,  It  cannot 
be  said  to  rank  with   Orleans   Reinette,   Ribston 


Storing    Apples     in    Tubs 
Far    into   Spring 

So  much  lias  been  written,  on  and  off, 
about  storing  .Apples,  it  will  not  be  easy 
to  say  anything  fresh  or  new  upon  the 
subject.  However,  I  should  like  to  say 
a  few  words  on  how  1  manage  to  keep 
Apples  quite  fresh  and  good  for  many  long  weeks. 
First  of  all,  as  to  what  I  think  is  the  most 
important  part  of  the  whole  business.  It  is  this  : 
Do  not  gather  them  too  soon.  Apples,  I  find, 
will  not  keep  well  if  this  mistake  is  made.  I 
am  very  particular  about  gathering  .Apples  that 
I  want  to  keep  and  always  allow  them  to  hang 
as  long  as  possible.  I  am  sure  it  makes  all  the 
diflerence  in  the  end.  They  dry  up  and  shrivel 
and  do  not  keep  at  all  if  picked  too  soon. 
Remember,  too,  to  gather  the  .Apples  carefully. 
The  slightest  bruise  and  it  is  "  all  up "  with 
your  keeping  Apples  then  !  Of  course,  everyone 
knows  this  quite  well,  but  all  the  same  how 
roughly  and  badly  fruit  is  often  handled.  What 
is  the  use  of  packing  away  .Apples  thus  treated  ? 
Look  at  them  in  three  weeks'  time,  and  what 
do  you  find  ?  Not  nice  fresh  Apples  that  is 
certain  !       The   tiny  little   bruise  received   when 
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or  Cox,  but  taking  it  all  round  it  is  a  very  valuable 
fruit.  Though  quite  eatable  when  gathered  from 
the  tree,  it  keeps  till  May,  the  flesh  being  yellow, 
very  crisp  and  juicy.  In  habit  it  is  most  suited 
for  cordons,  as  it  is  very  reluctant  to  branch  and 
takes  some  time  to  make  a  large  tree.  This 
habit,  however,  has  its  advantage,  in  that  very 
few  lateral  shoots  are  made  on  the  branch,  nearly 
all  the  buds  developing  into  fruit.  It  was  raised 
by  Mr.  Haywood  of  Worcester,  and  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Penwill.  I  do  not  know  any  variety 
which  can  be  more  safely  relied  upon  to  produce 
an  annual  crop. — E.  A.   Bun  yard. 


Tulips  at  St.  Thomas's,  Canada. — Over  40,000 
Tuhps  have  been  planted  at  St.  Thomas,  which  is 
expected  to  become  the  Tulip  city  of  Canada  this 
year.  Practically  all  classes  have  entered  with 
zest  into  the  scheme.  The  St.  Thomas  Horti- 
cultural Society  has  planted  22,000  bulbs  in  the 
city  boulevards.  Many  private  residents,  most 
of  the  schools,  business  houses  and  factories  have 
freely  planted  their  front  gardens,  while  the 
London  and  Port  Stanley  Railway  Company 
has  planted  a  couple  of  enormous  beds  at  the 
entrance  to  its  new  depot.  Most  of  the  bulbs 
are  of  named  varieties  imported  from  Holland, 
so,  given  favourable  weather,  the  city  should 
present  a  glorious  sight  in  due  season. 


it  was  picked  from  the  tree  has  now  spread 
half  across  and  it  is  useless  of  course.  Careless- 
ness in  handling  the  fruit  was  the  cause  of  it 
rotting  away  —  nothing  else.  I  am  always 
extremely  careful  in  handling  my  Apples  for 
storing,  and  I  rarely  have  to  throw  a  rotten 
one  away. 

Now  I  will  say  where  and  how  I  keep  my 
Apples.  I  have  a  large  wooden  shed,  facing  south. 
Corrugated  iron  is  nailed  all  over  the  wooden 
roof  and  sides  of  the  shed,  except  at  the  front, 
where  large  wooden  doors  open  out.  The  floor 
is  just  the  plain  earth,  made  smooth  and  firm, 
and  it  is  always  dust  dry.  Arranged  round  the 
shed,  inside,  I  have  nice  large,  clean  wooden  tubs, 
boxes  and  baskets.  These  I  carefully  fill  with 
the  .Apples  I  wish  to  store.  I  have  often  seen  it 
stated  that  -Apples  must  be  laid  out  on  shelves — 
not  touching  each  other — to  keep  them  really 
well  and  in  good  condition  ;  but  I  find  they  keep 
remarkably  well  in  tubs  and  baskets,  all  close 
together.  I  have  tried  laying  them  out  carefully 
on  shelves,  and  other  ways  ;  but  I  find  that  tubs 
and  baskets  after  all  are  the  best. 

Last  September,  about  the  end  of  the  month. 
I  filled  a  large  tub  with  Lane's  Prince  Albert 
and  placed  it  in  my  shed.  They  were  vot  touched 
for  weeks  and  weeks.  A  few  days  ago  I  thought 
I  should  like  to  see  how  the  "  Lane's "  were 
getting   on,   so   I   went   to  the   tub,   removed  the 
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cloth  (which  I  spread  over  the  top)  and  looked 
at  them  carefully.  The  Apples  were  quite  all 
right  on  top,  but  I  wondered  how  they  would 
look  at  the  bottom  after  being  "  down  below  " 
so  long !  So  I  started  to  unpack  the  tub,  and 
as  I  went  along  carefully  unloading  I  noticed 
there  was  not  a  single  bad  Apple  to  be  seen.  At 
last  I  took  out  the  Apples  at  the  bottom 
and  was  rather  surprised  to  see  how  extremely 
well  they  had  kept.  They  were  all  quite  fresh 
and  good,  and  no  one  could  have  told  that  they 
were  not  picked  straight  from  the  tree  that  day  ! 
"  Well,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  it  seems  to  me  there's 
not  much  wrong  in  keeping  Apples  in  tubs  if  they 
keep  like  this." 

I  next  went  to  a  tub  of  AUington  Pippins.  I 
turned  every  one  out,  just  as  before,  and  not  a 
bad  one  could  I  find.  They  were  all  beautiful 
little  Apples,  fresh  and  firm,  and  a  delightful 
colour. 

Then  I  went  to  another  tub  of  Apples,  this 
time  James  Grieve.    These  again  were  in  splendid 


A  few  of  the  best  Apples  for  keeping  a  long 
time  are  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Bramley's  Seedling, 
Allen's  Everlasting  and  Sturmer  Pippin.  These 
last  two  named  will  keep  good  tiU  June  and 
July.  Sidney  M.  H.a.llowes. 


HOLLYHOCKS 

F.\SHIOX  is  a  fickle  jade,  even  when 
flowers  are  the  subject  of  her  favours 
and  caprice,  and  many  a  charming 
plant  has  been  well  nigh  lost  to  culti- 
vation simply  because  it  has  lost  its  hold 
on  fashion's  affections.  Time  was  when  every 
garden  of  any  pretensions  had  its  collection  of 
choice  double  Hollyhocks,  but  of  late  years  this 
stately  and  remarkable  plant  has  been  sadly 
neglected,  and  it  has  become  exceptional  rather 
than  general  to  find  a  collection  worthyof  comment. 
This  apathy  regarding  their  charms,  coupled  with 
the  ravages  of  the  virulent  disease  which  worked 


DOUBLE-FLOWERED     HOLLYHOCKS. 


condition,  fresh  and  most  delicious  to  eat,  and 
their  colour  was  really  exquisite.  James  Grieve  is 
not  a  long-keeping  Apple, so  it  speaks  well  for  tubs 
and  baskets  for  storing  purposes.  All  these  Apples 
/  still  have  in  my  shed  in  excellent  condition — 
January  27 — and  many  others  also,  inclucUng  large 
baskets  of  good  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and  Russets. 

I  hope  these  few  remarks  will  be  of  interest 
to  those  readers  of  The  Garden  who  have  Apples 
to  store  and  would  like  to  hear  how  others  keep 
their  fruit.  Storing  Apples  in  tubs  and  boxes 
is  nothing  new,  of  course;  audi  only  WTite 
to  say  that  I  manage  to  keep  mine  well, in  this 
way  aU  through  the  long  winter  days  and  far 
into  spring. 

Apples,  I  find,  also  keep  remarkably  well  in  leaves 
piled  up  in  a  heap  in  the  garden.  No  protection 
is  needed.  The  rain  and  damp  does  not  seem  to 
harm  them.  I  tried  this  "  natural  way "  as  I 
so  often  found  Apples  in  the  orchard  which  had 
been  lying  on  wet  leaves  and  grass  for  weeks  and 
months  in  perfect  condition,  as  though  they  had 
just  dropped  from  the  tree  ! 


grave  havoc  on  the  constitution  of  the  best 
varieties,  might  well  have  resulted  in  the  complete 
loss  of  this  imposing  garden  flower.  Happily, 
one  great  speciaUst — who,  indeed,  was  the  greatest 
among  them  aU — Chafer  of  Saffron  Walden, 
maintained  his  unrivalled  collection,  and  plodded 
on  in  his  work  of  raising  new  varieties.  After 
Chafer  came  Messrs.  Webb  and  Brand,  who  took 
over  the  nursery  and  continued  the  cultivation 
of  Hollyhocks.  A  few  years  since  a  further 
change  of  proprietorship  took  place,  and  Messrs. 
Vert  and  Sons  not  only  came  into  possession  of 
the  Hollyhocks,  but  have  done  a  great  deal  to 
restore  them  to  favour  and  extended  cultivation. 
It  is  a  matter  of  gratification  to  the  lover  of  our 
real  old-fashioned  florists'  flowers  that  the  cream 
of  varieties  has  been  thus  preserved  and,  indeed, 
vastly  improved. 

WTiat,  indeed,  can  be  suggested  as  surpassing 
a  bold  group  or  an  imposing  row  of  these  stately 
plants  ?  Given  such  glorious  varieties  as  Britannia, 
with  its  dazzling  scarlet  flowers  ;  Queen  of  Yellows, 
perfect  in  form  as  well  as  delightful  colour  ;    Lady 


Bailey,  of  a  charming  shade  of  flesh  pink  ;  and 
the  glowing  crimson  of  Crimson  Queen  or  WiUiam 
Archer  we  may  create  towering  masses  of  gorgeous 
colour  and  produce  most  striking  effects. 

Colour  schemes  of  wondrous  beauty  may  be 
worked  out  with  Hollyhocks,  for  there  are  all 
shades,  from  almost  a  perfect  black  through 
purple,  crimson,  ruby,  scarlet,  rose,  salmon,  and 
on  to  delicate  blush  and  snowy  white,  and  away 
again  through  cream  and  sulphm:  to  golden 
yeUow,  amber  and  orange  ;  while  those  who  like 
fantastic  shades  and  combinations  may  deUght 
in  such  varieties  as  Bijou,  a  blending  of  crimson 
and  buff  ;  Gaiety,  with  carmine  mottling  on  a 
soft  flesh  ground  ;  Nymph,  with  an  indigo  base 
and  white  fringe  to  every  petal.;  and  Hugh 
Mitchell,  which  is  of  a  unique  shade  of  lilac  mauve. 

Every  one  of  the  varieties  I  have  named  have 
the  correct  form,  closely  .  and  evenly  packed 
ball-like  centres,  set  on  a  circle  of  broad,  smooth 
guard  petals.  The  spikes  are  closely  packed  with 
the  blossoms,  which  are  disposed  on  horizontal 
footstalks  of  just  sufficient  length  to  hold  them 
free  of  the  main  stem.  So  long  as  one  starts 
with  stock  of  such  type  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
getting  first-rate  results  and  even  exhibition 
quality,  but  no  amount  of  skilful  cultivation  will 
make  a  rough,  inferior  strain  produce  refined 
quality. 

Cultivation  is  really  simple.  A  deeply  dug  soil, 
moderately  rich  and  not  too  light,  best  suits  the 
plant.  Planting  (from  pots)  should  be  done 
not  later  than  mid-April,  but  rather  than  risk 
stunting  the  young  plants  through  their  becoming 
root  bound  in  small  pots,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
procure  them  early  and  pot  on  into  32s,  giving 
them  shelter  in  a  frame  or  unheated  greenhouse. 
Provide  stakes  as  soon  as  the  stems  begin  to  rise, 
and  remove  all  side-growths  as  they  appeary 
Hoe  frequently,  and  when  buds  are  seen  to  be 
forming  work  a  light  dressing  of  a  good  soluble 
fertiliser  around  the  root  run  at  intervals  of  two 
or  three  weeks.  Water  liberally  in  dry  weather, 
and  success  will  be  assured. 

I  fancy  some  reader  querying  the  assurance 
of  success  by  reason  of  the  former  reference  to 
the  disease  which,  as  I  said,  has  worked  grave 
havoc  on  the  constitution  of  the  best  varieties  ; 
but  patience,  dear  reader,  and  I  will  amplify  those 
remarks  with  facts  that  shall  quell  your  fears. 
The  ravages  of  the  "  rust  bogey,"  as  it  has  aptly 
been  called,  relate  back  to  the  era  of  the  keen  old 
florists  who,  in  order  to  preserve  their  varieties, 
propagated  from  cuttings  and  nursed  their  plants 
in  a  manner  that  tended  to  impare  their  vigour. 
Long-continued  treatment  on  these  lines  so 
weakened  the  plants  that  they  became  easy 
victims  to  the  disease  which  overwhelmed  them. 

The  new  race  of  which  I  am  \vriting  has  been 
built  up  on  different  lines.  Open-air  culture 
rather  than  indoor  culture  is  now  practised,  and, 
moreover,  skilful  selection  has  so  fixed  the 
characteristics  of  modem  varieties  that  propagation 
from  seed  is  the  method  adopted,  and  that  with 
practical  certainty  as  regards  maintaining  purity 
of  stock.  With  renewed  vigour  and  constitution 
Hollyhocks  are  now  far  more  resistant  to  rust 
than  formerly,  and  good  cultivation  without 
coddling  is  the  best  means  of  keeping  the  enemy 
at  bay.  Furthermore,  the  nature  of  the  disease 
is  now  better  understood,  and  as  with  so  many 
other  fungoid  diseases,  it  is  found  that  a  timely! 
spraying  with  certain  chemical  preparations  wUll 
effectively  prevent  the  disease  getting  a  hold. 
With  these  conditions  established  there  is  no 
reason  why  Hollyhocks  should  not  have  a  greater 
and  more  glorious  future  than  ever  they  had  a 
past,  and  as  they  are  modest  in  their  requirements 
and  make  good  town  garden  plants  no  garden  should 
lack  a  few  choice  Hollyhocks.       Old  Florist. 
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A    Treatment    of    and    by    Colour    in    the 

Flower    Garden 

AN     ASPECT     OF     COLOUR     TREATMENT     IN     THE     FLOWER     GARDEN. 


THE  time  is  now  approaching  when  we 
must  consider  the  nature  of  any  altera- 
tion we  intend  maliing  in  our  flower 
borders  for  the  year  to  come.  In 
many  gardens  where  we  still  find 
formal  beds  arranged  on  the'  lawn  to  provide 
■strong  colour  contrasts,  we  have  a  mixed  border 
close  at  hand  containing  an  interesting  botanical 
■collection,  placed  there  with  little  regard  to 
■colour  effect. 

In  Nature  we  find  that  plants  usually  seed 
thtmselves  or  increase  until  they  found  little 
colonies  or  establish  broad  colour  masses,  but 
for  our  mixed  borders  we  are  tempted  to  buy 
some  rare  plant,  the  price  of  which  limits  us  to 
the  purchase  of  one  or  two  specimens.  There  is 
a  danger  that  in  planting  these  in  the  mixed 
border  wc  -produce  a  spotty  and  be'wildering 
effect,  and  our  gardens  lack  a  sense  of  repose. 
In  planting  -vve  are  forming  a  picture  that  runs 
into  yards  instead  of  inches,  where  the  plants 
■should  not  form  insignificant  dots  of  miscella- 
neous colours,  but  be  placed  so  as  to  form  bold, 
broad  masses. 

Nearest  the  house  piurple  or  lilac  niay  well  be 
the  prevailing  colour,  because  many  beautiful 
flowering  plants  of  this  lint  blossom  well  in  the 
Jialf  shade,  and  such  beautiful  subjects  as  the 
Wistaria  and  the  Clematis  will  clothe  even  the 
bouse  itself.  Blue  should  be  placed  as  far  as 
possible  away  from  purple,  as  these  coloiffs  clash 
as  two  semi-tones  do  in  music;  and  magenta 
must  be  kept  away  from  cither  for  the  same 
reason. 

It  should  be  noted  that  if  blue  be  placed 
towards  the  end  of  the  border  it  will  give  the 
Mea  of  increased  distance  when  seen  from  the 
house.  The  progression  of  colovir,  then,  may 
■well  be  as  follows :  Purple,  cream  shading  to 
yellow,  light  pink  shading  to  rose,  orange,  white, 
scarlet,  blue,  chestnut  brown  and  magenta.  The 
beauty  of  some  favourite  flowers  may  be  accen- 
tuated by  being  placed  in  one  of  the  contrasting 
■colom:  masses,  but  this  must  not  be  indulged  in 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  interfere  with  the  general 
effect  of  the  colour  scheme. 

The  rich  orange  Iceland  Poppy  might  be  placed 
in  the  pmple  section  ;  a  cream  and  crimson 
■edged  Picotee  might  be  placed  in  the  pink  section  ; 
the  rich  purple  auttmin-flowering  Crocus  speciosus 
■with  its  deep  orange  stamens  is  well  placed  in  the 
■orange  section  ;  the  white  tuberous  Begonia  witli 
the  Picotee  edge  may  appear  in  the  white  section  ; 
the  white  Anemone  japonica  may  well  be  allowed 
to  stray  into  the  scarlet  zone.  A  section  devoted 
to  brown  affords  a  pleasing  relief  to  the  brighter 
■colours.  Anyone  who  has  observed  the  wings 
of  a  tortoiseshell  butterfly  knows  how  finely  the 
■warm  brown  shows  up  the  jewel-like  blue  and 
■suggests  the  planting  of  blue  Nemaphila  in  front 
of  French  and  .-African  Marigolds. 

The  warm  brown  wing  feathers  of  the  peacock 
contrasted  with  the  blue  feathers  of  the  breast 
suggest  a  similar  floral  combination.  Wallflowers 
in  the  spring,  the  old  bro-wn  Calceolaria  and 
Coreopsis  in  the  summer,  the  African  Marigolds 
and  a  whole  host  of  Chrysanthemums  in  the 
-autumn,  carry  out  the  scheme  throughout  the 
year.  The  warmer  brown  may  shade  off  into 
the  piu'ple  bronze  of  the  Prunus  Pissardi,  associated 
■with  deep  maroon  Hollyhocks  and  such  Sweet 
Peas  as  Black  Knight.     These  make  an  exquisite 


setting  for  the  magenta  and  mauve  coloured 
flowers  which  are  elsewhere  difficult  to  place. 
Here,  too;  is  a  fitting  position  for  a  group  of  the 
old  Rhododendron  ponticum  and  those  of  a  deeper 
tone.  The  individual  flowers  of  these  Rhodo- 
dendrons, spotted,  as  they  are,  with  yellow, 
brown  and  orange,  give  us  the  cue  as  to  what 
colour  to  place  with  them  as  a  complementary 
tint,  and  at  once  suggest  the  placing  of  one  or  two 
of  the  Ghent  or  Mollis  Azaleas  among  them. 

There  will  be  no  hard  and  fast  line  between 
the  different  colour  masses  in  such  a  mixed  border, 
as  the  plants  do  not  all  bloom  at  the  same  time 
as  they  do  where  formal  bedding  is  practised. 
Should  greater  uniformity  be  desired,  the  effect 
is  easily  obtained  by  placing  plants  of  the  same 


wlien  we  consider  that  to  produce  a  sense  of 
violet  no  less  than  789  millions  of  vibrations 
strike  the  retina  of  the  eye  every  second.  {See 
Tyndall  "  On  Light,"  page  i6r.) 

Enough  has  been  said  to  suggest  that  the  plants 
in  many  a  mixed  border  might  be  disposed  of 
to  a  far  greater  advantage  and  the  general  effect 
of  the   garden   improved. 

In  the  garden,  as  in  the  orchestra,  we  have 
in  the  individual  plants  and  instruments,  all 
the  necessary  means  for  producing  a  divine 
harmony.  Let  us  not  be  content  to  allow  our 
mixed  borders  to  remain  in  the  tuning-up 
stage.  H.  H.  Warner 


Monster  Potatoes  of 
Majestic  and  King  George 

I  -\GREE  with  the  observations  in  your  issue  dated 
January  24,  page  47,  te  Potato  Majestic  growing 
too   vigorously   and   the   irregularity   in   shape   of 


AN  IRREGULAR  SHAPED  TUBER  OF  POTATO  MAJESTIC. 


sort  at  regular  intervals,  such  as  the  Acanthus 
and  Lavender  bushes  at  the  back  of  the  bed. 
Flag  Iris  in  the  middle  position,  while  white 
Pinks  make  an  admirable  front  row  or  continuous 
edging.  The  neutral  grey  foliage  will  give  relief 
to  the  eye  and  help  the  appearance  of  the  border 
both  in  winter  and  summer. 

Those  who  possess  colour  boxes  or  coloiu^ed 
silks  may  easily  produce  such  a  scheme  as  that 
suggested  and  see  the  general  effect  of  it  at  a 
glance. 

A  garden  not  only  appears  to  give  a  sense  of 
rest  or  rmrest  to  the  mind,  but  actually  does  so. 
The  power  of  colour  to  soothe  and  minister  to  the 
mind  distressed  or  to  irritate  the  nervous  system 
is  being  increasingly  recognised.  The  effect  of 
blue  is  cool  and  soothifig  ;  that  of  green  sedative 
and  restful.  Light  yellow,  recalling  rays  of 
sunlight,  is  cheering.  The  effect  of  violet  is 
said  to  be  a  powerful  curative  in  some  forms  of 
illness,  and  a  strohg  stimulant  which  requires 
using  with  care  in  the  case  of  some  nervous 
disorders.     This    is    scarcely    to    be    wondered    at 


the  tubers.  I  have  grown  Majestic  alongside 
Arran  Chief,  Up-to-date  and  Edzell  Blue.  I 
have  found  it  to  be  an  enormous  cropper,  and  in 
one  case  a  tuber  produced  over  20lb.  in  weight. 
There  is,  however,  a  great  tendency  for  the  tubers 
to  run  out  of  shape  and  to  push  themselves  out 
of  the  soil,  tendencies  which  have  not  been 
exhibited  by  any  other  varieties  grown.  The 
soil  is  rather  heavy  and  was  fairly  well  manured. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  it  is  a  character- 
istic of  the  Potato  Majestic  to  produce  such 
monstrosities,  as  if  so,  one  could  hardly  recom- 
mend it  for  amateurs  to  grow.  I  enclose  a  photo- 
graph of  a  tuber  lifted  last  autumn,  which  is 
typical  of  others.  Apparently  the  variety  Majestic 
is  not  the  only  Potato  that  has  this  failing.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford's  gardener,  Mr.  Palmer  at 
Froxfield,  Woburn,  writes  :  We  lifted  8i  bushels 
from  141b.  of  King  George  V,  such  monsters,  far 
too  large.  I  have  one  tuber  which  weighs  2lb.  130Z  , 
of  very  ugly  shape,  and  another  2  Jib.,  and  others 
of  various  weights. 

WhitsiabU,  Kent.  S.  B. 
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FLOWER    GARDEN. 

PAMPAS  GRASS  FOR  IDENTIFICATION  (D.  G.  C.  A.). 

Xhf  Pampas  Grass  is  Silver  Qaerii  and  is  also  known 

as  Sunningdale  Variety.  It  is  the  most  silvery  of  its 
class  and  has  never  been  plentiful.  You  will  most  likely 
obtain  it  from  Mr.  Harry  White,  Sunningdale  Xuiseries, 
Windlesham.  Surrey. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY  AND  OTHER  QUESTIONS 
(Somerset).— The  best  time  of  the  year  for  the  making  of 
a  bed  for  the  Lilv  of  the  Valley  is  October  or  as  soon  as 
the  plants  have  matm-ed  their  foliage.  The  time  limit 
may  be  extended  for  weeks,  however,  so  long  as  the 
plants  (crowns)  remain  dormant.  Deep,  well-enriched 
soil  and  a  cool  or  even  moist  place  is  best.  The  plant 
responds  to  liberal  fare.  The  most  satisfactory  results 
follow  the  planting  of  the  strongest  single  crowns  at 
6  inches  apart  or  thereabouts,  the  smaller  material  beiug 
planted  in  reserve  elsewhere.  Keep  the  crowns  2  inches 
below  the  surface.  So  planted  and  mulched  annually 
with  decayed  manure  and  lea,f-soil  a  bed  may  remain 
good  for  vcars.  Good  single  Chrysanlhemums  for  out- 
doors are  Bronze  Pagram,  Bertha  Fairs.  Donald,  Florrie 
King,  Jessica,  Miss  May  Pope,  Mrs.  W.  Higgs,  Jlrs.  W. 
Buckingham,  •  BronzeQueen,  •  H.  W.  Bills,  *  J,  'VN'oolman, 
'  •  Mrs,  H.  Statham  and  *  Eesolution.  Those  marked 
wit.fi  rn  asterisk  are  the  earliest  sorts.  Of  later  sorts 
Smitce  d'Or,  Lizzie  Adcock,  Crimson  Source  d'Or,  Jules 
Lagravere,  Cottage  Pink,  and  Bronze  Soleil  d'Octobre 
would  be  suitable.  A  double  line  of  Hornbeam  or  Seedling 
Holly  would  form  the  most  suitable  fence  in  the  circum- 
stances. As  it  is  desired  to  keep  out  rabbits,  plant  the 
rows  separatelv.  \yith  the  first  in  position  and  the  trench 
out  for  the  second  row.  the  wire-netting  should  be  placed 
in  pofition,  burying  its  base  6  inches  to  9  inches  below- 
ground  and  inclining  it  in  the  direction  from  which  the 
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m:iv  hi'  termed  the  e.xtension  principle.  Walls  are  not 
indispensable  for  training  fruit  trees  One  of  the  best 
iii.tliods  of  training  is  that  on  the  reversed  V  system  as 
illusirated.  The  A  is  made  of  iron.  The  outside  sets  are 
in  T  iron,  while  the  others  are  of  flat  iron. 

JOSEPHINE  AND  EASTER  BEURRE  PEARS  DECAY- 
ING (W.  G.  C.  A'.). — The  decay  in  the  Pears  is  most  likely 
due  to  the  time  of  gathering  and  storage  conditions 
combined.  A  too  close  and  warm  condition  of  the  store 
following  late  gathering  might  adversely  affect  the  keeping 
properties  of  the  fruits,  and  generally  with  the  best  varieties 
of  Pears  a  fineness  of  judgment  with  a  knowledge  of  their 
behaviour  in  certain  districts  is  desirable  in  order  to  have 
them  at  their  best.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  condition 
of  the  fruit  in  anv  perticular  season  that  matters,  rather 
than  anv  precise  date,  and  only  observ.ition  and  experience 
will  help  vou.  The  varieties  named  are.  however,  not 
keeping  badlv,  so  far  as  wc  know,  this  year.  Bark- 
slashing  is  not  to  be  recommended  as  a  general  practice 
for  fruit  trees,  though  it  is  resorted  to  in  those  instances 
where  a  hide-bound  condition  is  marked.  Followed  by 
some  antiseptic  dressing,  little  harm  usually  ensues. 


KITCHEN     GARDEN. 

PLANTING     MUSHROOMS     IN     AN     OPEN     FIELD 

(C  F  S.). — The  conditions  essential  to  the  successful 
culture  of  the  field  Mushroom  are  that  the  pasture  be 
old.  of  a  fair  depth  of  good  loam,  and  well  drained.  It  is 
an  advantage  if  corn-fed  horses  have  access  to  the  pasture 
for  grazing  in  summer.  Select  a  part  which  does  not 
soon  become  hot  and  dry,  but  rather  where  it  remains 
fairlv  cool  and  moist.  The  best  time  for  planting  the 
spawn,  we  think,  is  the  first  week  in  May.  The  earth 
then  is  becoming  warm,  and  under  the  influence  of  slight 
heat  the  spawn  will  soon  begin  to  work.  How  to  plant. — 
First  mark  a  space  2  feet  square,  then  take  off  the  turf 
to  the  depth,  sav.  of  3  inches  (placing  it  on  one  side  for 
the  moment  until  it  is  wanted  again).  Let  the  exposed 
soil  be  dug  up  a  foot  deep,  well  breaking  up  the  soil.  It 
will  be  an  advantage  if  a  sprinkling  of  fresh  droppings  of 
corn-fed  horses  can   be  mixed  with  the  soil.    How  to 


A     METHOD     OF     TR.ailXIXG     FRUIT     TREES. 

Oblique  irons  arc-  used  on  both  sides  of  the  set  to  make  it  steadier,   while  cross    wires,    o;   which 

one  is  figured  in  6,   allow  of  the  training  of  small  fruit. 
5,   Connecting  ro.l.     6,   Cross  wires  are  sometimes  used  between  main  irons  -'set."  y.  Oblique  irons. 


rabbits  are  expected  to  come.    Employ  a  fairly  small 
mesh  and  a  42-inch  width  size  for  preference. 


ROSE     GARDEN. 

TRANSPLANTING  ROSE  HUGH  DICKSON  (C.  E.  J..).— 
It  appears  as  if  vour  bush  of  Kose  Hugh  Dickson  has 
either  been  raised  from  a  cutting  or  else  that  roots  have 
started  from  above  the  point  where  it  was  budded.  "S^Tiile 
it  is  rather  unusual  for  sucker  growths  to  appear  at  a 
distance  from  the  plant,  such  an  occurrence  is  to  be 
expected  and  probably  the  second  sucker  you  mention 
is  from  the  Rose  and  not  from  the  stock.  The  Kose  may 
be  safelv  moved  with  the  suckers  attached,  providing  the 
work  is  carried  out  within  the  next  six  weeks.  The 
Philadelphus  and  Clematis  are  not  likely  to  be  seriously 
injured  if  they  arc  transplanted  carefully  before  the 
middle  of  March  and  watered  during  any  dry  period  which 
may  be  experienced  between  that  time  and  the  end  of 
the'  growing  period  of  the  current  year. 


prepare  and  plant  spawn. — Select  a  dry  day  for  the  work. 
The  soil  at  the  time  should  not  be  too  wet  or  too  dry,  but 
in  a  nice  friable  condition.  Spawn  is  sold  in  bricks 
(usually  9  inches  by  5  inches  by  li  inches).  Let  each  be 
broken"  up  carefuUv  into  pieces  the  size  of  a  large  hen's 
egg.  (It  will  take  six  of  such  pieces  to  spawn  each  of 
the  prepared  holes.)  Distribute  the  same  at  equal 
distances  apart  (not  placing  too  near  the  sides) ;  dig  a  hole 
large  enough  to  plant  them  in  and  deep  enough  only  to 
cover  the  same  out  of  sight.  The  next  thing  to  do  will 
be  to  tread  down  the  soil  and  the  spawn  as  firmly  as 
possible,  and  then  replace  the  turf  in  its  original  position, 
ramming  it  also  down  in  the  same  way.  Should  the 
turf  be  dry.  let  it  be  well  watered  before  it  is  put  down. 
Cover  the  "surface  of  the  turf  with  a  thin  coating  of  soil 
to  prevent  the  sun  burning  up  the  same.  If  all  goes  on 
well  Muslu-ooms  will  appear  in  the  autumn.  If  not,  do 
not  be  disappointed,  wait  until  the  following  year,  and 
if  the  conditions  have  been  favourable  you  will  be  well 
rewarded  permanently.  Do  not  plant  too  many  until 
you  arc  sure  that  they  will  succeed  ;  they  do  not  plways 
do  so.  Make  sure  the  spawn  you  use  is  fresh  ;  certainly 
not  more  than  one  year  old. 


FRUIT     GARDEN. 

PRUNING  FRUIT  TREES  ON  THE  EXTENSION 
PRINCIPLE  {A.  E.  B.). — As  generally  understood  the 
system  nf  pruning  on  the  extension  principle  meens  the 
production  of  fniit  on  practically  the  full-length  shoots 
of  the  previous  vear's  growth,  as  distinct  from  cutting 
back  such  shoots'  to  within,  say,  two  buds  of  their  base 
to  secure  the  same  result  under  the  system  of  spur  pruning. 
It  is  possible  to  carry  out  the  extension  system  of  pruning 
on  practically  all  fruit  trees  which  produce  their  fruit 
on  shoots  of  the  previous  year's  growth,  such  as  the  Vine. 
Fig  Peach,  Plum  and  Cherry  ;  but  not  with  the  Apple 
and  PeaT  as  these  do  not  usually  produce  a  full  crop 
on  such  shoots,  although  some  varieties  of  Apples  do 
produce  partial  crops  occasionally  in  this  way,  Orch.ird 
trees — Once  these  trees  are  properly  praned  (the  first 
or  second  year  after  planting)  they  will  require  very 
little  pruning  afterwards — thinning  out  the  branches  where 
congested    or    ill-placed    generally    sufficing.    This    also 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

SHRUBS  SUITABLE  FOR  PLANTING  AGAINST  A 
PORCH  (Applegarlli,  Kinfiston). — Good  shrubs  to  use  in 
the  position  described  are  Escallonia  niacrantha  or 
Eseallonia  langleyensis.  The  former  retains  its  leaves 
better  than  the  I'atter  during  winter,  but  is  a  little  less 
hardy.  It  ought  not  to  be  injured,  however,  when 
protected  by  the  house.  Both  flower  well  during  summer. 
They  can  be  kept  within  bounds  by  pruning. 

NAME  OF  PLANT.— Boi!«. — Oxalis  floribunda. 

NAMES  OF  FRUIT.— B.  S..  TTillerbu. — Pears  :  Large 
blunt.  Bergamot  D'Esperen  ;    small.  Marie  Louise  (from 

late   flowers). Boris. — Pear    Vicar    of    Winkfleld. 

T    B. — Ormead  Pearm.iin. O.  B..  Anglesea. — 1,  Annie 

Elizabeth  ;     2,    Xen-ton    Wonder :     3,    Stunner    Pippin  ; 

4,  Fire  Crown  ;  5,  Alfriston  ;   6.  Margil. Penwame  — 

Lord  Burghlcy. 
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SOCIETIES 

ROYAL     HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

The  second  fortnightly  meeting  oi  the  year,  held 
at  the  society's  hall,  Vincent  Square,  on  January  ny, 
while  characterised  by  much  interest  and  variety, 
evidenced  a  considerable  increase  of  exhibits  from 
the  numerical  standpoint.  Vegetables  on  this 
occasion  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence ; 
while  fruits,  and  Apples  in  particular,  if  from  a 
more  limited  area  than  at  the  former  meeting, 
were  of  an  excellence  difficult  to  excel.  In 
addition,  alpine  plants,  urged  into  flower  by  the 
exceptional  mildness  of  the  season,  afforded  an 
unusual  charm,  the  more  welcome  because  of  a 
precociousness  we  are  not  wont  to  see  so  early 
in  the  year.  And  it  was  not  tmnatural ;  that 
is  to  say,  forcing — destroyer  and  destructor  of 
all  that  is  best  in  these  plants — or  the  evil  or 
misleading  influences  of  it  were  not  apparent. 
Instead,  a  protected  or  enhanced  beauty  calcu- 
lated to  stimulate  interest  in  an  ever-increasing 
and  popular  race.  Of  greenhouse  plants  the 
remarkable  mosaic  of  Primula  sinensis  from 
Messrs.  .Sutton  and  Sons  proved  to  demonstrate 
the  oncoming  tide  of  a  more  normal  condition 
of  things,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  have  these  plants 
been  seen  to  greater  advantage.  Orchids,  too. 
were  in  siuuptuous  array  ;  while  Carnations  and 
Rhododendrons  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
spectacular  display.  Two  new  Orchids  gained 
recogiiition  at  the  meeting. 

FlORAL   COMJIITTEE. 

Present :  E.  A.  Bowles,  Esq,  (chairman),  and  Messrs. 
W.  J.  Bean,  S,  Morris,  J.  Green.  H,  Cowlev,  J.  W.  Barr, 
G.  Reuthe,  J.  Heal,  W.  Howe.  J.  F.  McLeod,  G.  W.  Leak, 
C  K.  Fielder,  T.  Stevenson,  A.  Turner,  J.  Dickson,  C. 
Dixon,  J,  T,  Bennett-Poe,  C,  E,  Shea,  C,  E,  Pearson. 
W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  F.  Hazelton.  G.  Paul,  W,  G.  Baker. 
E.  H.  Jenkins,  W.  B.  Cranfleld.  J.  Hudson  and  J.  Jennings. 

Alpine  Plaxts. 

Quite  the  most  charming  group  of  these  was  that 
arranged  by  Messrs.  R.  Tucker  and  Sons,  Oxford.  For 
the  season  of  the  year — not  for  1920  as  already  inferred — 
tlie  group  was  singularly  rich  in  Saxifrages,  whose  very 
precociousness  demonstrated  to  all  the  need — the  growing 
general  need — of  the  alpine-house  if  the  precious  beauty 
of  these  earliest  flowers  of  the  year  is  to  be  seen  to  advan- 
tage or  even  enjoyed  to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  That 
phase  of  the  subject  we  may,  however,  leave  for  the 
moment,  though  the  fact  that  such  a  galaxy  of  forms 
as  Ir\ingii,  PauliuEe.  Obristii,  Faldonside,  Griesbachii, 
Boydii  alba,  Bertoloni,  Kellercri  and  Lilacina  were  on 
view  among  many  others  will  tell  its  own  tale  ;  the  groups 
of  them,  dozens  or  less,  the  best  proof  of  a  representative 
display.  Of  a  quite  outstanding  character  was  the  golden 
yellow-flowered  S.  Ferdinand!  Coburgi.  Of  the  greatest 
charm,  however,  was  S.  burseriana  sulphurea,  which 
gained  an  award  of  merit  two  years  ago  and  is  now  ripe 
tor  distribution.  Its  shapely  a'nil  large  flowers,  however, 
are  not  sulphur,  as  the  name  suggests,  but  a  lovely  cream. 
It  is  a  gem. 

Mr.  G.  W.  MUlcr,  Clarkson  Nurseries,  had  a  very  con- 
siderable show  of  blue  and  other  Primroses,  Polyanthuses 
and  Christmas  Roses,  together  with  wsll-flowered  bushes 
of  white  and  red  Daphne  mezereum.  Heavenly  Blue 
Muscaris  and  other  plants. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate,  contributed 
freely  of  the  early  bulbous  Irises,  Histrioides  and 
Danfordite,  rich  blue  and  yellow  respectively,  Saxifraga 
burseriana  gloria  being  shown  in  plenty  with  Hepaticas 
and  the  like,  Hamanielis  arborea  and  H,  zuceariniana 
were  in  well  flowered  plants, 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  showed  well  flowered  pots  ot 
Narcissus  Queen  of  Spain,  with  Burser's  and  other 
Saxifrages. 

In  a  grouping  from  Messrs.  Waterer,  Son  and  Crisp, 
Twyford,  Saxifrages  burseriana  gloria  and  Mrs,  Leng 
and  Adonis  amurensis  were  prominent  features,  Forsythia 
suspensa  being  also  in  good  flower. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  showed  the  early  Cyclamen, 
Iris  Histrioides,  Hepatica,  Leucojum  Carpathicum  and 
Saxifraga  Irvingii  among  other  hardy  flowers.  To  this 
section  Messrs.  Piper  and  Sons,  the  Misses  Hopkins,  and 
Jlr.  Clarence  Elliott  also  contributed. 

Quite  apart  was  the  exhibit  of  the  new  Violet  Mrs. 
David  Lloyd  George  from  Mr.  J.  J.  Kettle.  Corle  Mullen, 
Wimborne.  a  score  or  so  of  vases  of  its  flowers  consti- 
tuting a  big  attraction  whether  for  size,  beauty  or 
fragrance.  It  is  obviously  a  thing  alone,  surpassing  all 
for  size  and  attractiveness,  excelled  by  none  for  fragrance. 

Messrs.  R.  Gill  and  Son,  Falmouth,  contributed  a 
brilliant  lot  of  Rhododendrons  cut  from  the  open  in  that 
favoured  western  district.  Jlost  brilliant  of  them  all, 
and  lustrous  to  boot,  was  the  rich  array  of  R.  barbatum, 
a  variety  of  seedlings,  together  with  E.  nobleanum  and 
K.  argeiiteum,  also  affording  evidence  of  the  mildness  of 
the  time.    Bronze  Flora  medal. 
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THE  GARDEN. 


FOR 
THE  GARDEN ! 

FOR  BEDS! 

FOR    EXHIBITION! 

FOR    EVERYWHERE  ! 

Also  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Ornamental  Trees. 
Please  state  your  wants. 


H.  MERRYWEATHER  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

GARDEN    SPECIALISTS. 
SOUTHWELL,   NOTTS. 


The  NATIONAL  FLOWER 


Lettuces,   4d.    each. 
Peas 


Cabbages,    6d.    each. 
5d.  per  lb.  Beans      -      5d.  per  lb. 

The  above  are  just  a  few  of  the  prices  the  house- 
holder was  called  upon  to  pay  in  19 19.  The 
outlook  for  1920  is  no  brighter  and  it  is  antici- 
cipated  that    prices  will  possibly  be  even  higher. 

THE    ALLOTMENT    OR    GARDEN    PROPERLY    CULTIVATED    CAN    PRODUCE    ALL    YOUR 

REQUIREMENTS  AND 


The  Rito  Smile 


RITO 

{t}ie  energiser  for  soil  bacteria) 

hy   supplying  the   necessary   humus 

INCREASES    ALL    GARDEN    AND    ALLOTMENT    CROPS. 
PRODUCES  BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS  AND  LUXURIANT  FOLIAGE. 


Of  all  Seedsmen,  Corn  Merchants  and  Stores:- 


7  lbs.  1/9 ;  14  lbs.  3/3  ;  28  lbs.  5/9  ;  56  lbs.  10/- ;  1  cwt.  19/6. 

If  any   difficulty   is   experienced    in    obtaining   supplies,   send   your   Order   direct   to    the 
MOLASSINECOMPANY,  LTD.,  1 8,  TIJNNEL  AVf:NUE,  GREENWICH,  S.E. 

7  cwt.   sent  carriage   free.      'Jd.  extra  on    7  lb.   and   14  Ih.    bags. 


.will. 


THE    GARDExM. 
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If   Your   Garden    is    to    be    Worth    the 
Labour    and    Time    You    Give    to    it  — 

IT   WILL    PAY   YOU 

TO    USE 

COOK'S  NICOTINE  SPRAY  No  2 

ON    YOUR    FRUIT   TREES, 
ROSE    TREES    &  BUSHES    &    OTHER    PLANT    LH'E 


Invaluable  for  use  against  all  gnawing  insect 
pests  anil  is  destructive  to  fungoid  diseases. 


No  risks  in\olved  such  as  with  home-made  washes.     Very  easy  to  prepare.     No  hot  water 
necessary.      Dilute  in  proportion  of  1  in  160.  Further  Particitlars  on  Application  to 

EDWARD  COOK  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  BOW,  LONDON,  E.3 


W">  DUNCAN  TUCKER  &  SONS,  L^o 

HORTICULTURAL     ENGINEERS 
LAWRENCE  ROAD,  SOUTH  TOTTENHAM,  LONDON,  N.I  5 

EXHIBITORS    AT    STAND    No.    103   "IDEAL    HOME"   EXHIBITION,    OLYMPIA 


SPECIALISTS  IN  DESIGN  OF  GARDEN  FRAMES 
CONSERVATORIES,  WINTER  GARDENS 
GARDEN  FURNITURE.  BUNGALOWS  AND 
PORTABLE      BUILDINGS     OF      EVERY     DESCRIPTION 

TELEPHONE  :      2.    3.     1672     &     1673    TOTTENHAM. 
TELECRAmS:     HORTICOLE.    TOTCROSS.    LONDON. 


DARLINGTON'S  'AUTO-SHREDS' 


SEE     PAGE     72. 

If    you    are    interested     in    this    article    on  "  Spraying,"  write    for    our 

Catalogue    (G  8)    of  THE 

VERMOREL  "ECLAIR" 

HAND  SPRAYERS.  LENGTHENING  LANCES. 

KNAPSACK  SPRAYERS.    FUNGICIDE  POWDER. 

Delivery    front   Stockm 

Cases  Free.    Carriage  Paid  to  nearest  Railway  Station  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Sole  .\gents — 

.1  COOPER,     PEGLER    &    CO.,     LTD., 

M         24    &  26,  CHRISTOPHER   ST.,  FINSBURY   SQ.,  LONDON,  E.C.2 


Certain  death  to  Leaf  Mining  Maggots,  White  and  Green  F!y. 
and  all  pests  infesting  plants  under  glass.  Used  by  the 
principal  growers  in  the  trade.  Write  for  booklet  of  testi- 
monials to  verify.  Supersedes  all  other  preparations,  so  do 
not  be  put  off  with  "  this  is  just  as  good  "  when  buying  Auto- 
Shreds  ;  if  any  trouble  of  obtaining  get  into  communication 
with  us'     Obtainable  of  Seedsmen,  Florists,  etc. 

No.  1  Bos,  10.000  cub.  ft.,  4'6  each,  for  tender  foliaged plants 
No.  2     .,      10,000         ,,  3;'6     ,.         ..  ordinary     „  „ 

No.  3    ,,       1,000        ,,         9d.     ,,        1.    tender  and  ordinar)"- 
No.  4     .,       2,500        ,,         1,'3     .. 

Oriiiinal  Pafcnfces  and  Manufacturers' 

W.  DARLINGTON  &  SONS,  LTD. 

(G  Dept.).      HACKNEY,    LONDON,   E.  8. 


Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Flower  Pots  in  the  World. 


THE    BEST    AND 
CHEAPEST. 

SPECIAL    POTS 

for    Roses,    Vines, 

Clematis,     Orchids,     and 

Chrysanthemums. 

Fancy    Fern     Pans     and 

Bulb    Bowls. 

from   3d.    each. 

No  Waiting  I 

All     Orders     executed 

the  same  day  as 

received. 


State  quantity  of  each  size  required,  and  tiave  Carriage 
Paid  quotation,  or  write  for  Illustrated  Price  List. 

RICHARD    SANKEY    &    SON,    LTD., 

Royal  Potteries. 

BULWELL.  NOTTINGHAM. 


LETHORION    :: 

IMPROVED  METAL  VAPOUR  CONE 


Fumigator 


Introdnced  1885. 


N' 


OTHING  yet  intro- 
duced has  surpassed 
this  valuable  method 

of  Fumigating  Greenhouses. 

It    combines   economy  with 

efficiency     in     every     way. 

and  is  certain  death  to   all 

pests,  without  any  injury  to 

vegetation  ! 

Only  a  match  required  for 

starting  it !     Full   directions 

ReBistered  Trade  Mark  62957.      for  USe  On  each  Cone. 

Prices. — No.  1 ,  for  Frames  and  "  Lean-to's  "  up  to  1,000 

cubic  it.,  9d.  each ;    No.  2  for  Small  Greenhouses  up  to 

1,500  cubic    ft.,    1/-  each;     No.    3,   for  general  use  in 

Large  Greenhouses  from  2,01.0  to  2,500  cubic  ft.,  1/6  eacli 

Sold  by  the  Trad?  generally. 

CORRY  &  CarLtd7,1.0ND0N,  S.E.  1 


I 
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GKEENHOrSK    TLASTS. 

■The  outstanding  exhibit  uiulor  this  hnul  was  tluit  of 
Primula  sinensis,  arranged  at  the  western  end  of  the  hall 
by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  and  for  whieh  a 
silver-gilt  Flora  medal  was  awarded.  Centrally  disposid 
as  stated  and  colour  grouped,  it  constituted  a  perfect 
mosaic  of  tliesc  plants,  whose  coming  again  we  welcome 
for  more  rt-asons  than  one.  Set  on  the  floor  and  bordered 
with  Mahonia,  the  hearth  and  fender  fashion  of  the  main 
setting  presently  grew  into  three  raised  half-circular 
groups,  each  surmounted  by  a  well-furnished  example 
of  Phconix  Roobelini.  and  beneath  the  larger  central  one 
— in  the  fireplace  virtually  to  keep  up  the  illusion — a 
great  glow  of  the  brilliant  Crimson  King,  which  in  colour 
surpasses  them  all.  On  either  flank  Reading  Pink  and 
The  Duchess  played  a  goodly  part,  witli  Giant  White, 
Brilliant  Rose,  lloyal  White,  Reading  Blue,  Duchess 
Pearl,  Coral  Pink  Star  and  others  at  their  feet — a  few 
of  the  elite  of  a  deservedly  popular  race.  Ornamental 
in  the  highest  degree,  the  group  was  also  suggestive  of 
what  might  be  done  with  these  plants  on  a  lavish  scale. 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and  Sons,  Edmonton,  had  many 
beautiful  groups  of  Cyclamen,  Giant  Crimson,  Salmon 
Queen.  Salmon  Pearl  and  Giant  White  with  Solanums 
and  a  variety  of  Primula  obeonica  arranged  in  a  setting  of 
Ferns  and  Palms.  The  nearly  hardy  Cystomium  falcatum 
was  in  fine  condition. 

Excellent  Carnations  and  well-floworcd  Azalea  indica 
in  variety  were  staged  by  Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.. 
the  former  embracing  such  good  sorts  as  Eileen,  the  yellow 
Sunbeam,  Red  Ensign,  Brilliant  (a  well  named  scarlet), 
White  Wonder  and  others. 

Very  good,  too,  were  the  C-aruationsfrom  Messrs.  Allwood 
Brothers,  the  seedlings  (unnamed)  showing  considerable 
variety  a-<  well  as  size.  Wivelsfield  Beauty  (fancy)  was 
rather  striking. 

Many  leading  varieties  of  Carnations  were  staged  by 
:Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate.  Lady  Nortli- 
cliffe.  Triumph.  Baroness  de  Brienen  and  White  Swan 
were  among  the  best  in  a  good  assortment. 

Quite  of  the  best,  too,  were  the  Carnations  from  Mr. 
Euglemann,  Saffron  Walden,  Boadicea  (of  ruddy  Apple 
b'ossom  tints).  Peerless  (an  improved  Destiny)  and  Lady 
Xorthclifl'c  (clear  salmon  pink)  being  prominent  among 
many.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  was  Circe,  its  ground- 
work of  puce  interspersed  with  clear  scarlet  providing  a 
startling  effect.  Fancy  Carola  and  Variegated  Carola 
were  others  of  the  fancy  class. 

From  Mr.  L.  R,  Russell,  Richmond,  came  a  fine  exhibit 
of  Azalea  indica  in  standard  and  dwarf  forms.  The 
more  prominent  varieties  were  Fred  Sander  (red),  President 
Oswald  de  Kerchove,  vervjeneana  alba  and  Mnie.  Petrick 
superba  (pale  red).  All  were  in  fine  flower.  Silver 
Flora  medal. 

A  vase  of  a  new  white-flowered  Chrysanthemum  was 
shown  by  Captain  Maldwin  Dnmimond,  Cadland  Park, 
Southampton. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch  (chairman),  and  Messrs. 
J.  O'Brien,  W.  Bolton,  C.  J.  Lucas,  A.  Dye.  J.  W.  Potter, 
G.  Wilson.  R.  A.  Rolfe,  S.  Low,  W.  Kaye,  F.  J.  Hanbury. 
F.  Sander,  T.  Armstrong,  A.  McBean,  J.  Cypher.  J. 
Charlesworth.  W.  Hatcher,  C.  H.  Curtis.  R.  Thwaites, 
J.  Shill  and  S.  "W.  Flory. 

Messrs.  Hassall  and  Co.,  Southgate.  London.  X..  staged 
some  choice  Cymbidiums,  for  which  they  were  awarded 
a  silver  Flora  medal,  C.  Sybil.  C.  Custaxpelia  and  C. 
:\Ioira  being  the  most  conspicuous. 

Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Brown,  Tunbridge  Wells,  were 
awarded  a  silver  Flora  medal  for  a  large  collection. 
T'nfortunatcly,  the  plants  were  not  named.  We  noted, 
however,  fine  specimens  of  Cattleya  Maggie  Raphael 
alba  among  the  group. 
I  Messrs.    Stuart    Low  and   Co.,   Jarvis   Brook,    Sussex, 

received  a  silver  Flora  medal  for  a  varied  collection. 
Those  of  note  were  Lselio- Cattleya  St.  Gothard.  L.-C. 
Orion,  L.-C.  Goldfinch.  Lselia  gouldiana  and  Rodriguezia 
crispa. 

Messrs.  Sanders  and  Co..  St.  Albans,  received  a  silver 
Banksian  medal  for  a  delightful  little  group.  The  group 
consisted  mainly  of  Cypripediums,  some  of  the  best  of 
which  were  The  Eagle,  Lady  Dillon  var.  Bulldog,  Conquest 
and  Thompsianum.  Other  plants  of  interest  were  Miltonia 
bleuana  var.  and  Cymbidium  Gothianum. 

Messrs.  Charleswortli  and  Co.,  Hayward's  Heath, 
staged,  as  usual,  a  choice  collection,  for  which  they  were 
awarded  a  silver  Flora  medal.  Some  of  the  best  plants 
were  Brasso-Cattleya  Sofrano,  Odontoglossum  Lam- 
beauianum.  0.  crispum  Xanthotes  and  Sophro-La^lio- 
Cattleya  Meuse. 

Messrs.  Cypher  and  Co..  Cheltenham,  staged  a  fine 
group  of  Cypripediums.  Some  of  the  best  were  Thomsonii, 
Prince  John.  Prince  of  Asturius  and  Priory  Beauty. 
Awarded  a  silver  Banksian  medal. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present  :  C.  G.  A.  Nix,  Esq.  (chairman),  and  Messrs. 
J.  Cheal.  G.  Reynolds,  H.  S.  Rivers.  E.  A.  Bunvard, 
W.  E.  Humphreys,  A.  Bullock.  E.  Harriss,  E.  Beckett, 
J.  W.  Bates,  W.  H.  Divers,  G.  F.  Tinley,  A.  W.  Metcalfe 
and  G.  P.  Berry. 

Xo  vegetables  were  shown  on  this  occasion.  Fruit, 
particularly  Apples,  however,  was  of  exceptional  merit, 
a  remarkable  collection  of  nearly  five  dozen  dishes  from 
C.  A.  (^ain,  Esq.,  The  Node,  AVehvyn  (gardener,  Mr.  T. 
Pateman).  securing  the  silver-gilt  Hogg  Memorial  medal. 
Well  nigh  perfect  fruit  in  splendid  condition  and  largely 
of  high  colour  characterised  the  majority  of  the  varieties 
shown.  Emperor  Alexander,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  Warner's 
King,  Bramley's  Seedling,  Bismarck  (more  crimson  than 
usual  and  save  for  a  couple  of  fruits  the  whole  dish  some- 
what out  of  character),  Rival  and  Paroquet  (both  richly 
coloured).  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  (a  grand  dish),  Charles 
Koss,  Hambling's  Seedling,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet  and 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch  were  among  the  best.  Pears 
Josephine  de  Malines,  Santa  Claus  and  TJvedale's  St. 
Germain  were  also  remarked. 

From  the  British  Fruit  Farm,  London  Road,  Guildford, 
came  a  dozen  "  bonnets  "  of  Apples  as  grad"-d  for  market 


and    general    distribution.     Cox's,    Lane's    and    Newton 
Wonder  were  among  the  varieties  on  view. 

From  J.  B.  Fortescue,  Dropmore,  came  a  small  collec- 
tion of  Apples,  for  which  a  silver  Knightian  medal  was 
awarded.  Charles  Ross,  Egremont  Russet.  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Claygatc 
Pearmain.  Adam's  Pcarraain,  Ribston  Pippin  and  Newton 
AVonder  were  among  those  shown. 


NATIONAL    DAHLIA    SOCIETY. 

The  usual  band  of  euthusipsts  attended  the  anmial  general 
meeting  of  this  Society,  which  was  held  at  30,  Wellington 
Street,  London,  on  Jyimary  2G,  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  Reginald  Cory. 

The  annual  report  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  it 
records  a  satisfactory  year  on  the  whole.  The  weather 
in  many  districts  was  somewhat  unfavouiable  for  Dahlia 
cultivation — many  growers  experienced  unseasonable 
cold  lains  and,  later,  early  frosts — yet  the  quality  of  the 
blooms  in  most  of  the  competitive  classes  at  tho  annual 
show  was  exceptionally  high  ;  but  the  committee  regretted 
to  have  to  record  the  "fact  that  there  was  a  certain  falling 
off  in  some  of  the  open  classes,  though  it  is  confidently 
anticipated  that  this  will  be  remedied  at  the  1020  show. 
Many  awards  were  made  to  new  seedlings  which  embraced 
every  section  of  Dahlias. 

The  finances  of  the  Society  are  in  a  satisfactory  condition, 
as  there  is  a  balance  of  £10  Is.  over  liabilities. 

Mr.  Reginald  Cory  was  unanimously  re-elected  president, 
and  the  secret?ry  announced  thDt  he  had  received  from 
Mr.  Cory  a  cheque  for  £20  as  a  "  Peace  offeiing."  It  was 
decided  to  allot  this  sum  as  additions  to  the  prizes.  The 
officers  weic  all  re-elected,  and  Mr.  R.  Holton  w?s  elected 
to  the  general  committee  in  place  of  Mr.  G.  Davidson,  who 
resigned. 

THE     NATIONAL     ROSE     SOCIETY. 

The  forty-third  annual  general  meeting  of  the  above 
Society  was  held  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel.  City.  E.C.. 
on  January  27.  There  was  an  excellent  gathering  of 
rosarians.  including  a  record  number  of  ladies. 

In  presenting  the  report  of  the  Council  for  the  past 
year.  Mr.  H.  R.  Darlington,  president,  was  able  to  make 
the  happy  statement  that  the  record  number  of  1,003 
members  "have  joined  the  Society  during  the  year  that 
lias  just  closed.  The  president  also  referred  in  glowing 
terms  to  the  publications  issued  by  the  Society,  and  stated 
that  the  Rose  Annual  for  1920,  containing,  as  usual, 
a  number  of  interesting  articles  to  Rose-growers,  would 
be  posted  to  all  members  of  the  Society  on  the  morrow. 
A  new  edition  of  the  select  list  of  Roses  has  also  been 
undertaken  and  will  be  issued  shortly. 

Referring  to  the  shows  in  1920,  the  president  stated 
that  arrangements  had  been  made  to  hold  a  spring  show 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  W' estminster,  on  Tuesday, 
April  27. '  It  was  felt  that  this  date  would  not  be  too  early 
for  those  who  had  difficulty  in  getting  heat  for  their 
greenhouses. 

The  great  annual  summer  show  is  fixed  for  July  1  in 
the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  and  it  was 
decided  at  the  meeting  to  hold  this  year  a  two  days' 
provincial  show  at  Leeds  on  July  13  and  14.  There  will 
also  be  an  autumn  show  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall. 
Westminster,  on  September  23.  Further  particulars  of 
the  exhibitions  will  be  found  in  the  book  of  arrangements 
for  1920. 

Mr.  S.  A.  R.  Preston-Hillary,  hon.  treasurer,  in  a  very 
lucid  speech  explained  the  accounts  as  audited  by 
the  Society's  auditor.  He  had  the  pleasure  of  stating 
that  the  subscriptions  for  the  current  year  amounted 
to  £2.940  14s.  6d.  This  is  the  largest  sum  received 
in  subscriptions  for  any  one  year.  The  financial  posi- 
tion of  the  Society,  notwithstanding  heavy  increased 
demands  consequent  on  rising  prices,  continues  to  be  very 
satisfactory.  During  the  year  the  Council  have  invested 
£500  in  4  per  cent.  War  Loan.  The  proposed  alterations, 
as  circulated  to  members,  in  Rules  4,  14  and  ]7,  were 
carried  with  slight  modifications. 

After  the  annual  general  meeting  tea  and  light  refresh- 
ments were  served  to  members,  followed  by  lantern  views, 
most  of  which  were  kindly  sent  by  the  American  Rose 
Society.  A  telegram  conveying  the  best  wishes  of  the 
Society  was  sent  to  the  Rev.  F.  Page  Roberts,  who  was 
unfortunately  prevented  from  attending  the  meeting 
owing  to  illness. 


OBITUARY 


ALFRED    PARSONS,    R.A. 

The  death  of  M^.  Parsons,  for  six  years  President 
of  the  Royal  Water-Colour  Society,  will  be  regrett:d 
by  most  garden  lovers.  As  an  artist  his  chief 
delight  was  in  painting  gardens  and  flowers.  To 
many  readers  of  The  Garden  Mr.  Parsons  will  be 
best  known  as  the  artist  responsible  for  the  beau- 
tiful coloured  plates  in  the  sumptuous  volume 
"  The  Genus  Rosa,"  by  Miss  Willmott.  His  picture, 
"  When  Nature  Painted  all  Things  Gay,"  was  pur- 
chased for  the  Tate  Gallery  in  1887.  Mr.  Parsons 
was  a  keen  gardener.  A  Somerset  man  by  birth, 
he  was  formerly  a  clerk  in  the  General  Post  Office. 
In  the  evenings  he  attended  the  School  of  Art  at 
South  Kensington,  which  resulted  in  the  adoption 
of  painting  as  a  profession.  Jtr.  Par.sons  was  un- 
married. He  passed  away  at  his  home,  Brodway, 
Worcestershire,   aged  seventv-two. 


Around    the    Markets 

Por.VI'nivS  ;irr  ilcarer,  so  presumably  stocks 
arc  running  low,  though  there  arc  no  outward 
and  visible;  signs  of  any  real  shortage.  Ail 
rctiuircmcnts  have  been  met  so  far,  and  a  stocli 
lift  over  for  anotlier  day,  but  the  price  is 
steadily  mounting.  King  Edward's  arc  largely 
aslicd  for,  though  many  tons  of  excellent  Irish 
Up-to-Bates'  arc  to  be  had.  and  tiicsc  find  most  favour 
witli  the  really  critical,  for  they  arc  generally  of  excellent 
quality  as  wcllas  being  of  medium  shape  and  shallow  of  eye. 
>'cw  Potatoes  arc  also  present  in  suflicient  quantity. 
The  French  and  Canary  samples  arc  cheapest,  but  no 
discerning  person  would  care  to  eat  them  twice.  The 
Channel  Islanders'  are  quite  different,  and  though  naturally 
small  at  this  time  of  the  year,  are  quite  good  eating,  anil, 
therefore,  to  those  who  prefer  new  Potatoes,  worth  the 
extra  money  asked  for  them.  The  best  fetch  2s.  per 
pound — not  at  all  dear  for  the  time  of  the  year.  Guernsey 
Beans  are  sky-high  in  price — 7s.  and  8s.  per  pound ;  not 
all  of  this,  though,  is  swallowed  up  by  the  increased  cost 
of  production,  still,  they  are  a  decided  luxury. 

Tomatoes  are  still  short  in  supply  and,  reasonably 
enough  is  tliis  case,  of  increased  price.  The  knowing  ones 
say  they  will  get  dearer  and  will  touch  a  record  figure 
before  falling  ;  if  so,  Tomaf  oes  will  not  figure  on  the  tables 
of  the  ■'  New  Poor."  Tomatoes,  Cucumbers  and  Hoses 
are  the  only  really  scarce  lines  on  the  market  at  the  moment , 
and  many  would-be  buyers  of  these  always  have  to  go 
empty  away. 

Fruit  proper,  as  understood  in  the  markets  and  shops. 
is  very  plentiful.  English  Apples  still  go  a-begging,  and 
there  are  plenty  of  Colonials  arriving  almost  daily.  The 
Cape  Plums.  Peaches,  etc..  which  I  mentioned  last  week, 
have  arrived,  but,  as  I  foresliadowed.  in  poor  condition,  so 
they  hang  on  hand.  A  second  cargo  has  just  arrived, 
though  it  is  not  yet  on  view,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  expect 
any  better  results.  The  Cape  growers  have  a  deal  to  learn 
in  the  way  of  gathering  and  packing.  They  grow  the  fruit 
splendidly,  but  seem  to  gather  and  pack  in  too  ripe  a 
condition,  hence  the  undue  proportion  of  wastage. 

Oranges  which,  probably  on  account  of  the  rumours 
of  coming  influenza,  arc  immensely  popular  with  the 
public,  are  in  great  demand  and  dearer.  The  season's 
hot -house  Grapes  are  practically  finished,  and  tliere  will 
be  no  more  till  the  earliest  Hamburgs  come  in. ' 

Vegetables  of  all  kinds  arc  plentiful,  and  there  are  now- 
good  supplies  of  French  Asparagus  (Paris  Green),  as  well 
as  the  larger  and  more  succulent  English  heads.  Of  the 
other  vegetable  dainties.  Globe  Artichokes,  Seakale  and 
Stachys  tuberifera  are  all  of  good  quality. 

In  the  flower  market  there  has  been  an  abundance  of 
excellent  Mimosa  during  the  past  few  days,  and  in  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  salesmen 
know  the  difference  between  Acacia  dealbata  and  Acacia 
baileyana.  pronouncing  the  last  syllable  of  the  newer 
species  with  a  broad  vowel  in  quite  professional  manner. 
Violets  arrived  rather  better  and  in  great  quantities. 
Already  Pheasant's  Eye  Narcissus,  known  to  the  trade 
as  "  P.  I.'s,"  are  on  sale  and  of  flue  quality.  Tulips . 
in  good  variety,  are  also  excellent.  One  salesman  has  been 
showing  generous  boxes  of  splendid  sprays  of  Orange 
Blossom,  no  doubt  in  anticipation  of  the  wedding  season. 
January  30.  A.  CoSTER. 


ENQUIRY. 

Please  insert  the  foUowing  lines  in  the  next 
issue  of  The  Garden  :  May  I  ask  Mrs.  Frances 
Walsh  or  another  kind  reader  to  send  me  seeds  of 
Verbena  chama>drifolia  ?  I  wrote  to  Mrs.  Walsh 
after  having  read  with  much  pleasure  her  charming 
lines  about  rock  gardens,  but  the  Editor  could  not 
forward  my  letter,  not  remembering  Mrs.  Walsh's 
addres?. — Bne.  A.  de  Graffenried-Vili.^rs, 
Ckdieau  dc  la  Poya,  Friboiirg.  S:cii:erland. 


Dr.  J.  G.  Baker.— The  honorary  degree  of 
D.Sc.  has  been  conferred  by  the  University  of 
Leeds  upon  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  F.R.S.,  late  Keeper 
of  the  Herbarium  and  Library  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Kew. 

MessrsT  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Limited. — Moving 
with  the  times  the  world-famous  firm  of  Dobbie 
and  Co.,  seedsmen  to  the  King,  Edinburgh,  have 
formed  theu:  business  into  a  private  limited 
liability  company  with  a  capital  of  £50,000.  The 
partners  and  management  remain  unaltered. 

Celery  Sandwiches. —  In  mid -winter,  when 
Cucumbers,  Tomatoes,  Watercress  and  Mustard 
and  Cress  are  almost  unheard  of  quantities, 
one  is  glad  to  know  of  a  nice  tasty  sandwich 
for  tea.  Take  heads  of  Celery,  two  or  three 
as  required,  well  wash  and  peel  so  that  there 
is  no  stringy  part  left  ;  then  pass  the  Celery 
through  a  fine  meat  mincer,  or  pound  in  a 
mortar  to  a  cream.  Put  between  layers  of 
white  or  brown  bread  and  butter  and  serve,  remem- 
bering to  take  them  cum  grano  salis. — H.  C.  P. 
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POULTRY      NOTES 


BY     W.     POWELL-OWEN,     F.B.S.A. 


A 

them  in. 
Notes 


I  have  said  before  in  my  notes, 
"  You  can  get  more  eggs  by  collecting 
all  that  are  laid."  By  this  I  mean 
that  poultry-keepers  lose  plenty  of 
eggs  during  the   season  by  not  gathering 

on  Nest-boxes. — To  me  the  most 
important  internal  fitment  of  a  poultry  house 
is  the  nest-box,  and  this  should  be  constructed 
on  "  non-egg-eating  "  lines.  Where  the  trap-nest 
is  used  one  has  a  greater  chance  of  collecting  the 
maximum  number  of  eggs,  as  egg-eating  is  not  so 
rampant  in  the  trap-nest  where  the  interior  is  dark  ; 
while  if  an  egg  is  broken  it  cannot  be  so  readily 
seen  as  in  an  open  nest- box  :  and  a  broken  egg 
is  so  often  the  start  of  egg-eating.  I  should  like 
each  poultry-keeper  to  study  closely  tliis  nest-bo.x 
question,  because  if  a  correct  pattern  is  chosen, 
then  many  more  eggs  will  be  recorded  in  the  twelve 
months. 

Laying  in  the  Litter. — It  is  invariably  the  case 
tliat  eggs  are  laid  in  the  litter  by  pullets  and  hens 
as  they  come  on  to  lay, 
especially  if  the  nest-boxes 
are  strange  to  them.  There- 
fore, egg-production  of  pullets 
is  delayed  at  the  start 
because  they  do  not  talce 
to  the  nests  and  eventually 
commence  to  lay  in  the  litter. 
One  must,  of  course,  watch 
for  the  eggs  and  collect 
them  promptly  in  case  they 
should  lead  to  egg-eating. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  matter  of 
individuality,  seeing  that  one 
pullet  will  go  boldly  into  the 
nest  -  boxes  and  lay  without 
any  fuss  or  difficulty.  On 
the  other  hand,  another  pullet 
will  have  no  idea  of  entering 
the  nest -box  especially  pro- 
vided for  her.  We  must, 
therefore,  coax  such  a  sh>' 
individual,  whom  we  meet 
with  in  every  laying  flock. 

Playing     at      Strategy.  — I 

have  watched  these  individual 
birds  very  closely,  and  they 
seem,  as  in  Natmre,  to  be 
looking  for  a  quiet  spot  to 
retire  to  for  laying.  To  coax  them  I  hnd  nothing 
so  successful  as  an  odd  nest-box  placed  near  the 
ground.  If  the  trap-nest  is  used  I  do  not  mind 
one  placed  on  the  litter,  because,  as  I  have  said, 
egg-eating  is  not  common  with  "trapped"  birds. 
If  an  open  nest-box  is  used  it  sjhould  be  placed 
a  little  off  the  ground.  As  pullets  are  due  to  lay 
then,  in  addition  to  our  existing  range  of  nest- 
boxes,  we  put  in  an  odd  low  nest-box  in  order  to 
hoodwink  any  shy  birds.  As  they  get  bolder 
and  find  their  sisters  using  the  proper  nests  they 
will  follow,  and  the  odd  box  can  be  removed. 

Laying  Astray. — Another  leakage  is  to  be  found 
in  hens  and  pullets  laying  astray.  On  farms 
an  extraordinary  number  of  eggs  must  be  lost 
for  the  very  reason  that  they  are  dropped  in 
stray  nests  out  on  range  and  are  never  collected. 
Such  eggs  undoubtedly  provide  good  food  for 
rats  and  like  vermin.  The  best  thing  is  to  dis- 
courage laying  astray,  and  if  the  intensive  pattern 


of  house  is  in  use  the  birds  can  be  kept  in  from 
October  to  March  in  all  inclement  weather, 
which  will  encourage  the  birds  to  lay  in  the  proper 
nests  within  the  house.  I  am  a  great  believer  in 
controlling  the  fowls,  and  on  no  account  should 
the  owner  lose  control  of  the  layers  if  he  hopes 
to  succeed.  The  nearer  to  natural  methods  the 
poorer  the  returns  ! 

Noiseless  Trap-nests. — Trap-nesting  is  not  the 
best  nieth(jd  of  recording  individual  layers,  and 
I  am  alive  to  its  disadvantages.  For  instance, 
all  young  pullets  do  not  take  readily  to  them  at 
the  start,  and  a  few  eggs  are  thus  lost ;  but  one 
can  help  matters  by  using  a  noiseless  pattern  of 
trap-nest,  and  the  shutter  or  blind  can  be  tied  up 
for  a  short  time  as  laying  commences  to  get  the 
birds  accustomed  to  entering  the  nests.  When 
tied  up,  the  shutter  or  blind  does  not  operate, 
and  the  pullets  can  go  in  and  out  to  lay  without 
being  trapped.  As  one  or  two  birds  grow  accus- 
tomed to  entering  the  nests  the  traps  can  be  used, 
and  others  will  enter  without  fear.     IFor   pullets 


Our  leading 


AYLESBURY     DUCKS. 

table  breed.      Note  the  deep  straight  keels   (carried  low 

and  the  massive  build. 

I  like  a  blind  that  unrolls  noiselessly,  as  against 
a  wooden  shutter  that  falls  down  heavily  behind 
the  bird  as  she  enters  to  lay.  Again,  be  sure  to 
release  pullets  regularly ;  do  not  leave  them  in 
the  nest-boxes  for  a  long  time  after  laying,  or 
they  will  not  appreciate  the  "traps"  .  .  .  and 
naturally !  In  cold  weather,  too,  release  often, 
and  in  the  summer  have  the  nests  ventilated 
properly. 

Single-pen  Testing. — Just  as  I  was  among  the 
first  to  boom  the  trap-nest  so  did  I  advocate 
strongly  the  single-pen  system  of  recording.  In 
Laying  contests  across  the  water  the  single-pen 
system  is  a  great  favourite,  and  in  the  laying  test 
just  ended  at  Harper  Adams'  Agricultural  College 
the  method  was  given  a  trial  for  the  first  time. 
Readers  of  my  notes  will  remember  my  referring 
to  the  single-pen  section  very  many  months  ago, 
when  I  pointed  out  that  the  individual  birds  therein 
had   far   better  records   than    those   in   the   small 


pens  or  fiocks.  I  commented  on  the  fact  (hat 
very  many  of  the  "single"  birds  were  quick  to 
exceed  the  hundred  eggs,  and  now  I  can  go  by  the 
results  and  say  that  Miss  N.  H.  Bell's  (Ightham, 
Kent)  White  Leghorn  pullet  in  the  single-pen 
section  put  up  the  highest  individual  twelve 
months'  record  in  the  contest.  The  records  set 
up  by  birds  in  this  section  are  far  superior  to  those 
in  other  sections,  so  that  we  can  learn  the  lesson 
that  I  have  always  pointed  out,  viz.,  that  single 
penning  is  a  more  reliable  guide  than  trap-nesting. 

Small  Houses  and  Runs. — All  things  that  have 
advantages  also  have  disadvantages ;  so  it  is 
with  single  penning.  First  of  all  you  must  have 
a  long  house  3  feet  deep,  which  is  divided  into 
sections  3  feet  long.  In  each  compartment  a 
pullet  is  placed  and  provided  with  a  perch,  drop- 
board  and  nest-box.  Each  little  house  of  3  feet 
square  has  an  outer  wired-in  grass  run  also  3  feet 
wide  and,  say,  20  feet  long.  Thus  the  bird  lays 
in  an  ordinary  open  nest-box,  and  the  recording 
is  accurate.  Of  course  it  means  expense  in  construc- 
tion and  also  extra  labour,  but 
for  those  operating  on  a  small 
scale  it  is  worth  adopting  for 
a  select  handful  of  pullets  of 
each  year's  breeding. 

Aylesbury  Ducks. — A  reader 
tells  me  that  he  has  a  pen  of 
Aylesbury  ducks,  but  so  far 
they  have  not  laid.  He  is 
giving  grain  for  breakfast  and 
again  for  tea,  and  wonders  if 
they  will  soon  lay,  so  that  eggs 
can  be  incubated.  I  have 
advised  him  to  start  giving  a 
warm  mash  for  tea,  and  to 
feed  them  up  for  eggs.  Ayles- 
burys  are  noted  for  their 
wonderful  table  merits  and  do 
not  come  into  lay  early.  In 
fact,  they  usually  commence 
to  lay  about  February,  and  it 
is  because  of  this  that  people 
still  regard  the  duck  as  a  non- 
layer  in  winter.  The  fact  is 
that  the  Aylesbury  is  not 
a  laying  breed,  and  we  must 
to  ground)  ^.gjy   ^p^^  jj^g    Runner   and    the 

Buff  Orpington  and  the  Khaki 
Campbells  for  egg-production. 
In  the  old  days  when  people  declared  that  ducks 
started  to  lay  in  February,  they  had  in  mind 
the  Aylesbury  that  was  then  so  widely  kept. 
Thev  did  not  know  the  Runner. 


ADVICE    ON    POULTRY    MATTERS. 

Mr.  W.  Powell-Owen,  The  Garden  Poultry 
Expert,  will  be  pleased  to  answer,  free  of  charge,  any 
questions  dealing  with  poultry-keeping.  A  stamped 
and  addressed  eni'elope  should  be  enclosed,  when  a 
lengthy  and  detailed  reply  wilt  be  posted  promptly. 
Communications  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  W.  Powell- 
Owen,  care  of  The  Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.2.  Samples  of  foods  [report  thereon  and 
suggested  use),  is.  6d. ;  post-mortems,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Send  samples  and  dead  fowls  (latter  by  rail  and  letters 
under  separate  cover)  direct  to  W.  Powell-Owen, 
"  Powell-Owen  "  Poultry  Bureau,  47A,  High  Street, 
Hampstcad,  N.W.'i. 
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SUCCESS 


n'poultry-keepiug  is  due  to  a  conibiiiatioii  of  sevpinl  factors, 
auii  those  who  have  eliminated  experiments  and  beuetlted 
by  the  experience  jiained  over  a  period  of  ncarlj'  fifty  years 

BY     ENGLAND'S 
PREMIER     LAYING     STRAIN     SPECIALISTS, 

WILLIAM  COOK  &  SONS 

THE  ORiaiNATORS  OF  THE  ORPINGTON   FOWLS 
AND     DUCKS, 

have   proved   that  these  are    |1  I  THE   RIGHT   STRAIN 

for    EGG-PRODUCTION,     (2)    THE     RIGHT     FOODS 

to  rear  the  young   birds  on,  (3)  SUITABLE   FEEDING 

for  the  layers. 

THEilRIGHT    FOODS 

are  those  wliidi  ha\i'  ln-eii  proved  to  give  results  when  fed 
to  all  types  of  birds  under  all  conditions,  and  for  laying  hens. 

WILLIAM     COOK     &     SONS*     IDEAL    MEAL 

has  no  equal,  for  it  is  economical  and  effective,  and  even 
unhealthy  birds  can  soon  be  made  productive  provided 
they  are  fed  as  advised  by  tliis  firm,  which  has  had  more 
experience  in  feeding  fowls  than  any  other  m  England. 

This  is  made  in  two  forms,  Xo.  1  for  use  with  four  parts  of 
middlings  and  vegetables,  and  No.  2  is  a  complete  food, 
butiwith  which  house-scraps  and  vegetables,  where  available, 
can  be  used. 

PRICE— No.    1,   per  cwt.,  30/-;    per  half-cwt.,  15/6; 
per  quarter-cwt.,  8/-. 
No.    2,   per  cwt.,  25/-  :    per  half-cwt..  13/-  ; 
per  quarter-cnt.,  7/-.^  fc^_ut«M» 

FOOD     FOR    GETTING    THE     PULLETS    ON. 

For  this  purpose  they  advise  them  to  use  their 

CHICKEN     MEAL     NO.     II. 

as  this  is  the  food  their  own  chicks  get  until  they  are  six 
raontlis  of  age.  Just  two  feeds  of  this,  viz.,  at  8  a.ra,  and 
2  p.m.,  and  one  of  grain  at  night,  will  make  the  birds  grow 
and    induce    the    production    of   large-sized    eggs.     This    is 

34/-Jper  cwt.  ;  17/6  per  half-cwt.  ;  9/-  per  quarter-cwt. 

The  above  prices  are  carriage  paid  in  England  and 
Wales.  To  Scothunl  and  Ireland,  Is.  per  cwt.  less  carriage 
forward,  or  carriage  paid  for  Z\\G  per  cwt.  more. 

All  .deliveries  in  Carter  Paterson's  radius  effected  within 
three  days'of  receipt  of  order. 

Letters  by  EVERY  post  testify  to  the  value  of  the  foods 
used  at  St.  Mary  Cray  ; — 

104.  Roundwood  Road,  Willesden. 

-Ml-.  Lovell  would  be  glad  to  have  a  bag  of  William  Cook 
andiSons'  Chicken  Meal  II.  The  chicks  he  purchased  from 
them  are  aU  doing  well— fed  on  their  Chicken  Meal  from  the 
start,  and  he  is  very  pleased  indeed  witli  the  birds  and  their 
progress  on  this  food. 

Linn  Brae,  Clarkston/ Glasgow. 

Will  you  send  me  another  bag  of  your  No.  1  Chicken  ileal  ? 
We  have  reared  two  hatches  of  chickens  on  this,  and  have  not 
lost  one  of  them,  and  we  are  very  grateful  to  you  for  yom- 
good  supplies  of  satisfactory  rearing  foods. — M.6. 

115,  Henley  Grove  Road,  Masbro,  Rotherham. 

I  have  been  recommended  by  Mr.  J.  H.  P.,' of  Station  Road 
Carlton,  Notts.,  to  send  for  1  cwt.  of  your  No.  1  Ideal  Meal 
as  he  has  been  using  it  for  some  time  with  great  satisfaction 

J.  W.  B. 

Rowe  Hall,  Pennington,  near  Vlverston. 
Withlreference  to  your  Ideal  Meal  I.,  it  is  good  to  know 
that  one  can  rely  upon  you  for  supplies  of  a  food  one  knows 
from  experience  is  a  reliable  egg  producer,  and  at  the  same 
time  keeping  the  birds  in  full  bloom.  You  will  no  doubt 
remember  I  had  half-a-ton  from  you  not  long  ago.  so  at  the 
moment  I  am  not  requiring  further  supphes.  I  shall,  however, 
require  Chicken  Meats  in  the  near  future.  I  reared  100 
chicks^on  your  meal,  not  losing  one  by  death  (although  a  cat 
borrowed  seven).  I  like  your  Invicta  Reds,  too;  they  lay 
early,  and  nice  eggs  too. 

ISAAC  F.  PARK,  M.V.P.C. 

Ashley  Road,  Spilsby,  Lines. 

Kindly  supply  another  bag  of  your  Ideal  Meal.  I  only 
started  with  a  \i\v  birds  lasr  year,  and  attribute  the  very  good 
egg  results  and  the  splendid  tundition  of  the  fowls  throughout 
(not  a  single  case  of  ailment  right  through)  to  the  use  of 
your  excellent  Meal.— T.  A.  ROOKE. 


Special  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  above  foods 
and  strains  can  ONLY  be  obtained  from 

William  Cook  &S011S 

ST.  MARY   CRAY,    Kent. 

Telephone  :  7  Cray. 

to'whom  all  letters  should  be  carefully  addressed. 


HEBDITCH'S 

Economical  Poultry  Foods,  &c. 


BEST   QUALITY    FISH   MEAL.     Per  112    lbs.,  26/-. 

THE  ECLIPSE  LAYING  MEAL.  Guaranteed  the 
best  Poultry  Meal  on  the  Market.  Per  112  lbs., 
21/-. 

"H.  H."  POULTRY  MEAL  for  Growing  Stock.  Per 
112  Iba.,  2i;-. 

"PEERLESS"   BISCUIT   MEAL.     Per    112   lbs.    33/-. 

"ARCADIA"  BISCUIT  MEAL.  25  per  cent.  Meat. 
33/-  per  cwt. 

"UTOPIA"  BISCUIT  MEAL.  25  per  cent.  Flab  Meal. 
33/-  per  cwt. 

MIXED   CORN  for  Adulta.     Per  112  lbs.,  23/6. 

DRY  MASH,  best  quality.    Per  112  lbs.,  22/-. 

MEAT    AND     BONE     MEAL.      Per    112    lbs.,    27/6. 

FLAKED  BEANS.  Specially  Cooked,  Dried,  and  Pre- 
pared   for   Poultry    Feeding.      20/-   per   112  lbs. 


GRANULATED    MEAT,      let  qual.,  30/-  per  112  lbs. 
2nd  qual.,  27/6  per  112  lbs. 


ECLIPSE    DRY    CHICK    FOOD.    For   Baby   Chicks. 
Per  112  lbs.,  31/6. 


WESSEX    DRY   CHICK   FOOD.      For    Older  Chicks 
Per  112  lbs.,  31/6. 


BONE  MEAL.    Per  112  lbs.,  21/-. 
CLOVER   HAY  MEAL.    Per  112  lbs.,  11/6. 


PEAT    MOSS.      Per    112    lbs.,    7/6.      Prepared    fine, 
specially  for  Poultry. 


FLINT  GRIT.    1  cwt.,  5/-. 

COCKLE    SHELL.        Per    112   lbs.,    7/-. 


The  above  prices  include  sacks,  are  free  on  rail,  and 
carriage  forward. 


Our  mixtures  are  guaranteed  absolutely  free  from  Grit,  Castor  Bean,  Cotton  Seed  Residue,  or  any  injurious 
matter.    It  is  important  that  you  give  your  nearest  station. 

THE  'EXCELSIOR'   POULTRY  HOUSE 


'T'HIS  is  THE  Egg-producing  House.  It 
■'■  is  bringing  eggs  to  many  who  without  it 
would  have  but  few.  It  is  roomy,  and  to 
keep  it  clean  for  the  scratching  litter  a  wide 
board  is  placed  just  under  the  perches. 
The  feeding-trough  is  outside  at  one  end 
and  the  nest  boxes  at  the  other.  The  glass 
shutters  slide  up  and  down.  It  is  built  on 
strong  framing,  of  best  fin.  Swedish  deal, 
V-jointed,  tongued,  and  grooved.  Well 
made  and  attractive. 


Cafalo^xie  of  Poitliry-Keepevs'  Requisites.  Post  Free- 


No.  1.  is  9ft.  long,  5ft,  wide,  5ft.  Bins.  high, 
has  two  glass  shutters. 
Price  £10  3  0.  Floor  £i   16  6  extra 

No.  2.  is  12ft.  long,  6ft.  wide,' 5ft.  Sins.  high. 

It  has  three  glass  shutters. 

Price  £13  8  0.  Floor  £2  13  6  extra 


HARRY    HEBDITCH   ("r )""""'' 


Desk 

'somerset 
Britain's   Premier   Poultry  Appliance  Maker, 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  SITTINGS.     We  are 

booking  a  few  orders  tor  sittings  from  very  prolific  laying 
White  Wyaudottes,  sired  by  a  Mrs.  Charles  Cartwrlght's 
large-egg  male  and  mated  to  a  Williams  iaying-contest- 
bred  cockerel,  12/6  dozen;  unfertiles  replaced. — MISSES 
COATES,  Broadheath,  Presteign. 


MY  AIM  IS  TWENTY  EGGS  PER  WINTER 

month  per  bird  ;  my  best  White  Leghorn  Pullet  laid  over 
TO  eggs  from  October  to  December.  Few  sittinRS.  White 
Wvandottes,  2os.,  179.  6d.,  12s.  6d.,  dozen  ;  White  Leg- 
horns, 30s.,  25s.,  dozen. — Miss  CiAYTON,  Hadlow  Wood, 
Willaston,  Chester. 


Gardening  Made  Easy 

Edited  by  E.  T.  COOK. 

200  Pages.       23  Illustrations. 
Price  1/11  Net.       In  Cloth,  2/6. 

By  poat,  4d.  extra. 


PublUhed  at   the   Offcas   of   "  CouNIET   LIFE,"    LTD.,   20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


EGGS ! ! !   How  to  Get  Them  Cheap ! ! ! 

Rear  your  own  chicks  from  sittings  from  my  well  known  layers 
and  prizewinners  :  Golden,  Silver  White  Wyandottes  (273  egg 
strain),  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns  {Z'65  strain), White 
Runner  and  Buff  Orpington  Ducks.  Second  pens.  10/-.  first 
pens.  15/-.  Spf  cial  pens,  zol-  sitting.  Day  old  chicks,  30/-  and 
40/-  dozen.     Adult  birds  always  for  sale. 

SYDNEY  HILLER,  F.B.S.A. 

CLEVELAND    POULTRY  FARIVI,  Standon,   HERTS. 


^  BEFORE   BUYING  ■<^ 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Secure  full  post-free  list  of  the  "  GORDON  GRAV  "  1920  m.Ttini:s. 
Hens  in  the  Breeding  Pens  have  followiofi  six  winter  month 
records :— 132,  115,  114,  112, 107,  J04  and  100  Ee«s.  Males 
used  : — Bred  from  hens  with  12  months*  records  of  246.  245 
and  230.       Order  Sittings  or  Chicks  TO-DAV. 

G.  GORDON  GRAY,  LTD.  (Dept.  G.), 

Deansbrook  P.P.,  Thaxted,  Essex. 
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FOR    FRUIT   TREES. 


Lime  Sulphur  Wash 

Guaranteed  Full  Strength. 
For  Winter  Washing  Fruit   Trees. 


ARSENATE     OF 
LEAD 


Best    quality.      Adheres   well    to    the  leaves.     The 

best    known    means   of  destroying    Caterpillars    on 

Trees  and  Bushes. 


Wiife  for  Price  List  to  the  Manufacturers : 

ACME  CHEMICAL  Co.,  Ltd., 

TONBRIDGE,    KENT. 
And  RIVER  STREET,  BOLTON,  LANGS. 

BENTLEY'S 

CONCENTRATED  ALKALI 

A  quick-acting  non-poisonous    winter    Wash 
for  fruit  trees  and  forest  trees  of  every  kind. 


One  tin  makes  32  gallons 

of  Wash 

1 

to  5  tins 

3/4  each 

8 

tins     ••• 

., 

.. 

3/2      „ 

12 

,, 

3/-      „ 

20 

,, 

2/1 0  „ 

40 

.. 

.. 

2/8     .. 

Carriage  paid  on  7/6  orders  and  upwards. 
Sole  Manufacturers; 

JOSEPH     BENTLEY,     Ltd. 

Ghomical  Works,  Barrow- on -Humber,    HULL 


RY     MULTIPLE      in 

your  own  garden.  No  other 
evidence  is  equal  to  that  of 
your  own  crops.  Raise  Pota- 
toes, Peas,  Beans,  Turnips, 
Carrot  s,  in  fact,  anything 
you  like  upon  it,  and  every- 
where you  will  have  abun- 
dant evidence  that  it  pays. 

Mnittiaa 

Sold  by  SeedBmen  everjrwhere  in  14  lb.  bags, 

3/6  ;  7  lb.  2/-,     Large  trial  packets.  1/-. 

Manufactured  sniely  by 

ROBINSON  BROS.  Ltd.,  West  Bromwlch,  StaSB 


ANTI  FLY  POWDER 

Absolute  preventive  of  Onion, 
Carrot  and  Ceier>y  Fly,  also 
Common  Cabbage  Caterpillar. 

Per  cwt.,  18/5,  J  cwt.,  9/6,  28  lbs,  4/9. 

"Le  FRUITIER"  MANURE 

The  Perfection  of  Plant  Food. 

Cwt.,  30/-,       h  cwt.,  16/-,       28  lbs,  9/- 
14  lbs.,  5/- 

POTATO    MANURE     "SUCCESS.'     As 

supplied  to  Allotment  Holder  Asso- 
ciations. 

BONES  AND  BONE  MEAL  for  Vine 
Borders. 

CAUSTIC     ALKALI     WINTER     WASH. 

Cleanses  fruit  trees  from  insect  and 
fungoid  pests.  5  tins  12/7,  10  tins 
23/1.      1  tin  makes  11  gals.  Wash. 

ELECTRIC  WEED  KILLER,  Liquid  and 
Powder.  For  Carriage  Drives  and 
Garden  Paths. 

GRUBICIDE    SOIL    FUMIGfttIL      The 

Underground  Insecticide,  17/4  per  cwt. 

Carriage  paid  on  all  llie  above. 

LOAM,      RICH,    YELLOW,      FIBROUS. 

'  hiotatinns  in  truck  Inads  to  any  station.- 

GREENHOUSE  BLINDS  made  up  to  any 
size  and  tixed  by  our  experienced  fitters. 

MOWERS    FROM    STOCK.     All   sizes, 

,'\11  prices.  Type  "  K,"  special  value, 
5  blades  and  under  knife,  best 
Sheffield  steel.  Size  lO",  55/2. 
Light  running,  swift  cutting. 

Garden    Hose,   Spraying  Machines, 
Tools. 

lUii.strated  Catalogue  of  largest  Horticultural 
Stock  iu  the  Kingdom  (Post  free). 

Wm.WOOD&SONS,Ltd., 

The    Royal   Horticulturists   by    Appointment, 
WOOD    GREEN,    LONDON,    N.22. 


THE  MANUAL  OF  MANURES.  By  Henry 

Vendelmass.  4/5  net,  by  post  4/10.  Anyone  habitualh 
using  this  book  will  be  enabled  to  add  to  his  gains  and  enjoy 
the  satisfaction  of  an  abundant  and  tlrat-class  crop  instead  of 
only  a  moderate  one. — A  prospectus  of  the  volume  will  be  sent 
on  application  to  the  Offices  of  "  COUNTRY  LIFE,"  LTD.,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.2. 


No.  C529, 

8/11 

Poet   Paid, 


Irons  on  Soles, 
1/-  extra. 


All    Sizes    for 
MEN    or 

WOMEN, 
Same    Prices. 


GARDEN    CLOGS 


WARM  AND  COMTORTABLE  FOOTWEAR  for 
Winter  work  out-of-doors.  The  "  Calor  "  Clog 
is  lined  with  non-tearing  felt  and  is  admitted  to  be 
the  finest  clog  on  the  market.  No.  C529  (as  illustrated), 
price  8/11  Post  Paid. 

Clogs  for  Boys  and  Girls  in  a  variety  of  shapes  ;  also 
Wellington  and  Lacing  Clogs  for  Men  and  Women. 
Send  for  fully  illustrated  Clog  Catalogue 

Wm.  PATTERSON  &  SONS 

B  89,  OVERGATE,  DUNDEE 


IRISH  HOUSE  LINEN 


i.ist  So.  46s    sent 


The    line    wearinR    qualities  • 

H!i(l     general     excellen,i_e    of  : 

RnlMDson  &  Cleaver's  Jrish  • 

Liut'ii  are  world  renowned.  • 

Example    from  tlie    List.  : 


J.C.  2.  —  Tea  or  Glass 
Cloths,  lettered  in  border 
and  hemmed,  size:  20  by  3<i 
inrhps.    Per  dozen  12/6. 


t>ost  free  on  request, 

ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER,  Ltd., 

BELFAST. 


SPECIAL    OFFER. 

BEECH,    lilt,    to    Sift.,    8/-    1(1(1;     2ft.    to    3ft..   10/-    l()l]. 
LAUREL   colchican,  lift,  to  2ft..  14/-   100:    120/-  1.0(10. 

—  common,  lit.  to  2ft.,  10/-  loil  ;   80/-  1,000. 

—  rotundifolia,  1ft.  to  IJft..  10/-  UIO  ;    IJft.  to  2ft.  18/-  100. 
PINUS    strobus    (white    Pine),    Uft.    to    2Jft.:  8/-  1(10. 

—  Austriaca,  :ift.  to  3ift..  40/-  100. 
ABIES,  concolor,  2ft.  to  3ft..  12/-  doz. 

RIBES,  rid  flowering.  4ft.  to  5ft.,  6/-  doz.  ;    40/-  100. 
BOX,  common,  1ft.  to  lift..  3/-  iloz.  ;   20/-  100. 
SPRUCE,  white  American,  2ift.  to  3Jft.,  16/-  100. 
QORSE, common, one  year  seedlings.  8/- 1.000:  70/-  10,000. 
DOGWOOD,  red,  3ft.  to  4ft..  15/-  100  :   120/-  1.000. 
LIME,  n-il  twigged,  7ft.  to  .Sft..  8/-  doz.  :    55/-  1(10. 

SYDNEY  SMITil,  Tansley  "  Old  "  Nurseries,  nr.  Matlock. 


WHAT    IS    WRONG    WITH    YOUR    HOME? 

Is   it  as  Tasteful,   as   Convenient,  as  Comfortable  as  it  should   be  ?  Does   it   DispLiy   Style   in   its   Decoration  r         Is  it  well 

Equipped  as  regards  the  Everyd.iy  Needs  of  Economical  Cooking  and  Hot- Water  Supply  r  Is  it  Up-to-date  in  its  Bathroom, 
Kitchen,  Scullery  ?  Does  it  make  the  most  of  Labour-Saving  Devices  that  render  work  easy,  and,  WHAT  IS  VITAL, 
help  you   to   get  and   keep  a   servant  ?     The   Publication   that  assists   you   on   all   these  points   is 

Our  homes  and  gardens 

On   Sale   at   all   Newsagents.        1/-   Monthly. 

THE    MAGAZINE    THAT    HAS   SIMPLY  LEAPED   INTO    POPULARITY 

A    Specimen    Copy    will    be    sent    post    free    on    application    to    GEORGE    NEWNES,    Ltd.,     Southampton    Street,    Strand,     London,    W.C . 
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GLASSHOUSES 

OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS 

SUPPLIED  BY  THE  OLDEST  ESTABLISHED  FIRM  IN  THE  TRADE ; 

ALSO  HEATING  APPARATUS 

FOR     GLASSHOUSES,    PRIVATE 
HOUSES  &  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 


Catalogues  free. 


Please  Adiiress  all  Enquiries  to  Head  OJ^ce  : 


J.  WEEKS    &    Co.    (CHELSEA), 
92,  Victoria  Street,   WESTIVIINSTER,  S.W.1. 


Estimates  Free 


S2irveys  by  arrangement. 


"THE    WARWICK" 

PATENT    SPIRAL  TILLER 


IS  THE  INDISPENSABLE 

tool    for    Gardeners    and    Allotment 

Holders.       It    breaks    the    soil    up 

quickly  and  leaves  the  ground  in  a 

perfect  condition  for  a  seed  bed. 

It  replaces  the  hoe  as  it  uproots 

the  weeds  and  leaves  the  surface 

of  the  ground  smooth. 


SIMPLE, 

EFFICIENT, 

RELIABLE. 

Works  with  equal 
success  on  heavy  or 
light  land. 

PRICES— 

Without    handle    3/9 

With  ash  handle  4/9    each.      Carriage  6cl.  extra. 

Apply  to  your  Ironmonger  or  to 
the  Sole  Manufacturers — 

THE  EAQLE  ENGINEERING  CO.,   LTD., 

EAGLE    WORKS,    WARWICK. 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES  NOW 

with   the  Original   Winter   Wash 

Caustic  Alkali 

tested  and  accepted  by    the  World's 
Fruit   Growing  Centres   as   the   Best 


WINTER     MOTH       „,,,„      CATERPILLARS, 
Kll  IS     WEEVILS,    APPLE 
"""•"•'     SUCKER,  Etc.,  Etc. 


MUSSEL    SCALE 


LOOSE   BARK, 
SLIM  LICHEN, 


REMOVES 


FUNGI   SPORES 
from  Trees,  Etc. 


11    OoIId       *-*"^      ''°      makes     over    IJ/ft 
I  I    UallS.     of  the  BEST  WASH  for    ^'O 

Carriage  paid  on   5  tins  12/7,  10  tins  23/1 
Write  for  1920  Catalogue. 

WM.  WOOD  &   SONS,  LTD., 
WOOD   GREEN,    LONDON. 


"STANDARD"  HOSE 

THE   NURSERY   HOSE   FOR   HARD   WEAR.      BE   SATISFIED   ONLY 
WITH   THE   BEST   AND    SECURE   YOUR   SUPPLIES    NOW. 


BRANDED 
HOSE 


STANDARD." 


Prices  and  sample  pieces  No.  420  free. 


CHAS.  P.  KINNELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  65,  65a,  Southwark  St.,  LONDON,  S.E.  1 


SPRAY    FRUIT    TREES 
NOW  for  next  years  crop 


TO  ENSURE  FREEDOM  FROM  ALL  FUNGOID  DISEASES. 

is  ready  for  immediate  use 
with  the  simple  addition  of 
cold  water.  Its  uses  in  regard 
to  spraying  are  practically  un- 
limited. For  Tomatoes, 
Rose  Trees,  Vines,  Chry- 
s.^nthemums,  potatoes, 
etc.,  it  is  the  ideal  preventive 
of  fungoid  disease.  Supplies 
obtainable  from  your  dealer, 
or  he  can  secure  it  for  you. 
We  have  ample  stocks.  Illus- 
trated booklet  and  particulars 
post  free. 


REG  TRADE  iaSP"  MARK 

SPRAYING  MIXTURE 


"MAPLE"  BRAND  SULPHATE 
OF  COPPER. 

{98-99  per  cent,  purity),  supplied  in  either  crystal 
or  powdered  form.     This  forms  the  base  of 

■'BLIGHTV    SPRAYING    MIXTURE. 

Sales  Deol..  The  MONO  NICKELCo.,  Ltd. 

39.  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.I. 


HoriicttUnral  Section, 


MONO  NICKEL  CO.,  Ltd., 
Victoria    Street,   London, 
S.W.  1. 
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THORNBOROUGH  &  CO.  Ltd. 

Incorporated  with 

PEARCE     &     COMPANY 

IL.tfe  HOLLOWAY  ROAD.   X.i 

CONSERVATORIES 
and    GREENHOUSES. 

Ladies  and  Gentlenieii  war.ed  upon  by  appointment 
Contractors  to  L.CX.  &  11  London  Borough  Councils. 
35  years'  Record-    Good  Work      Catalogue  Post  Free. 

TOTTENHAM,  N.  17.    'Phone  T  2356. 


THE   SILVER    MEDAL 

HORSE  SHOE 
BOILER 

THE  PREMIER  HEATER  FOR  SMALL 
GREENHOUSES.  ENSURES  FULL  HEAT 
WITH     LEAST     FUEL     AND     ATTENTION. 


»> 


COMPLETE      APPARATUS      NOW      FROM     STOCK. 

List  42  Free. 

CHAS.    P.   KINNELL   &   CO.   LTD, 
65.  65a,  Southwark  St.,  London,  S.E.  1. 


GROW  YOUR  OWN  VEGETABLES  FREE  FROM  DISEASE  WITH 

GREENHOUSES 
GARDENS 


COMPLETE  SUBSTITUTE  for  STABLE  MANURE 


SCIENTIFICALLY    AND     CHEMICALLY    PREPARED. 

In  the  form  ofaleaf-moald,  ready  for  use  at  anytime.  In  the  same  way,  and  for  all  purposes  that  stable  mnnure  Is  put.  Goes  further 

(4  bushels  equalliug  15  cwts.).  gives  better  result.  Is  clean  to  handle,  sweet  smelling,  and  free  from  weeds,  worms,  etc 

Eaport  of  Royal  Horticnltural  Society.     "  Your  Patented  Hop  Manure  has  been  used  in  the  Society's  Gardens  at  Wisley.  and  I 

am  pleased  to  report  that  It  has  proved  excellent  for  the  Sower  borders,  fruit  and  vegetables  grown  both  under  glass  and  out 

lo  the  open  air."  (Signed)    W.  Wilks.  Secretary. 

A  Beautiful  Free  Booklet  giving  full  particulars  and  testimonials  sent  on  receii>t  of  i>ostcard. 

Wff  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS;  GENUINE  ONLY  IN  OUR  MARKED  BAGS,  CONTAJNING  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS.  *«] 


Prices,  including  bags.  1  bushel  2'3,  4  bushels  6/-,  5-1  bushels  28/9.  10-4  bushels  55/-, 
Free  on  rail  London.    Carriage  forward  for  cash  with  order. 


20-4  bushels  100/- 


WAKELEV'S  GROUND  GARDEN  LIME  (Caustic  cr  Quick  Lime).  3/-  bushel  bag,  carriage  forward. 

WAKELEY'SEmpi'^  FERTILISER 

\  valuable  Plant  Food  for  Allotment  and  General  Garden  use.  simple  to  apply.    Particulars  and  Guaranteed 

Analysis  free.    Price  including  bags 

14  lb.  bag,  3/3  ;    56  lbs.,  11/6;    1  cwt.,  22/- 

Best  Yellow  Fibrous  Loam,  4/-.  and  Leaf  Mould,  4-/6.     Coarse  Silver  Sand,  5/6,  and  Brown 

Fibrous  Peat,  5/6  per  sack.    Basic  Slag,  6/3.  Superphosphates,  10/6.  Bone  Meal,  22/6 

Kainite,    10/6   per  cwt. 
fSee  Free  Booklet  as  above  for  prices  o'  smaller  quantities,  also  other  goods* 
WAKELEY   BROS.   &  CO.     LTD.,  75a,  BANKSIDE,  LONDON,   S.E.I. 


THAT   LITTLE   HAZEL   HURDLE 

Is  the    Finest  aiiu  Cheai.ie5t 
COIVIBINED     WIND -SHELTER      AND      FENCE 

For  Poultrvi  Live  Stock,  and  Crops. 
Size.  6ft.  by  3  ft.  high,  36/-  per  doz.     Supporting  Stakes,  3/-  doz. 

Cash  with  Order.      Free  on  Rail.      Write  for  Free  Booklet  as  to  uses- 

RURAL  INDUSTRIES,  Ltd.,  Cheltenham. 


TO  ACHIEVE 
RESULTS  USE 


ot«^ 


BEST  ^ 


Sole  Makers;  WM.    THOMSON  -SD  iONb.  LTD.,  CLOVi^NFORDS,  ^GOTLAND. 


%>|i^^ 


On  the  market  for  over 

years,  they  still  hold  first 

place  in  the  estimation  of  Horticnl- 

turisis  all  over  trie  world  for  QUALITY 

and  RESULTS. 

The  direct  result  of  many  years'  practical  experience  in 
gardening,  they  s;and  unrivalled  at  the  present  day  for  every  des- 
cription of  Fruit  bearing,  Flowering  and  Foliage  Plants,  Vegetables, 

Lawns,  etc..  etc. 

VINE,  PLANT  &  VEGETABI.F,  MANURE.  IlZlbs.,  30/-:  561bs..  16/-:  28lbs..  9/- ;  Ulbs..  5/- :  Mbs.,  3/- ;  tini.  1,3 
Carriage  paid  on  S6>bs.  and  up  anywhere  In  tTnlted  Kingdom. 

SPECIAL   TOP-DRESSING   MANURE.  561bs..  18/6;  28lbs.,  10/-:  Uibs,  6/-;  71bs  .  3/'5 :  tins,  l/- 
Carriage  paid  on  561bs.  and  up  anywhere  In  United  Kingdom. 

B^       WRITE    FOR   OUR   BOOKLET— POST   FREE   ON    REQUEST.       -«■ 
SOLD    BY    NURSERTUEN    AND    SEEDSMEN    EVERYWHERE. 


Now  is  the  time  to  improve  your  Lavims 
for  next  year. 

ADVICE    BY    POST    FREE. 

State  condition  of  Lawn.      Subsoil. 
Mossy  cr  weedy,  etc. 

Send^for  particulars  of 

SWARD   RESTORING   COMPOST, 
MOSS   KILLER.  LAWN   MANURE 

Wm.  Wood  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Wood  Green,  London 


GARDEN  FERTILIZER 

No  Stable   Manure  Required. 

Complete  reliable    Manure    for   digging-in 

for    Vegetable    Crops   or  as  Top-Dressing 

for  Fruit  Trees  and  Flower  Beds. 


■fr 
■fr 


Send    for    Book    O,  with     Full     Description    and 
Directions.  Free     ("The  Science   of    Soil  Enrich- 
ment and  Plant  Feeding"^ 


Cwt..  15/-  ;   4  cwt.,  8/-  ;  28  lbs.,  5/-  ; 
14  lbs.,  3,/-.         —         Carriape  Paid 


HORTICULTURAL  MANURE 
MANUFACTURERS' 
HARPENDEN,      HERTS, 


^WILLIS  BROS., 


■V**********************'*******^ 
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PLEASURE     and     PROFIT 

in  the  GARDEN 

depend   largely  on   the  quality  of  the   Seeds   employed. 

The  following  are  strains  of  proved  excellence,  and  peerless  in  their  respective  kinds  : 


TOMATO, 
rORANGE    SUNRISE. 

New  hybrid   of   a   brilliant   orange 

colour,  very  early,  prolific  and  the 

finest  flavoured  of  all  Tomatoes. 


NASTURTIUM, 
QUEEN    OF  TOM  THUMB. 

,   Beautifully  variegated  foliage,  which 
sets    off   admirably    the    flowers 
brilliant  and  varied  hues. 


of 


CABBAGE    PRIMO. 

Very    early,     solid,     round-headed 

dwarf    compact    sort    of    first-rate 

quality.     Sown   in   March   may  be 

cut  in  July  and  August. 


LAVATERA  SPLENDENS, 
SUNSET. 

Beautiful  deep  rose  pink,  compact  and 

free   flowering.     The   finest   Lavatera 

in  cultivation. 


SCHIZANTHUS     WISETONENSIS, 
SNOWFLAKE. 

Bears  hundreds  of  large  daintily-fringed  flowers 

of  the  purest  white,  and  remains  long  in  full 

bloom.     Of  easy  culture,   and  makes  a  splendid 

pot  plant. 


BEAN  DWARF  FRENCH, 
BOUNTEOUS. 

Bears  almost  stringless  pods  of 
medium  length  on  long  stems  clear 
of  the  ground,  is  of  compact  habit 
and  an  exceptionally  heavy  cropper. 


iMEMESIA,   TRIUMPH. 

Splendid  dwarf  race  of  Nemesias, 

bearing  large  flowers  with  an  extra- 

ordinaryrange  of  colours.   Excellent 

lor  bedding. 


VEGETABLE    MARROW, 
ROTHERSIDE   ORANGE. 

Distinct  new  trailmg  variety,  deep 

golden   in  colour,   ripens  early,   is 

very  prolific  and   has  firm  flesh   of 

excellent   flavour. 


THE  ABOVE  CAN  BE  OBTAINED  FROM  ALL  LEADING  RETAIL  SEEDSMEN  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


BUTTON'S 


FLOWER  SEEDS 


if 


ENGLAND  HAS  ALWAYS  BEEN  MOST  JUSTLY  FAJMED 
FOR  HER  FLOWER  GARDENS,  AND  THOUGH  THEIR 
BEAUTY  HAS  OF  NECESSITY  BEEN  SOMEWHAT  CUR- 
TAILED DURING  THE  PAST  FIVE  YEARS.  YET  THEY 
CAN  BE  RESTORED  THIS  SUMMER  TO  ALL  THEIR  PAST 
GLORIES  BY  THE  AID  OF  FLOWIERS  GROWN  FROM  SEED. 
THE  NUMEROUS  DELIGHTFUL  ANNUALS— SUCH  AS 
CLARKIA,    CHRYSANTHE.MUM,    GODETIA,    LARKSPUR 


LAVATERA,  NEMESIA,  NIGELLA,  POPPY,  SALPIGLOSSIS, 
ETC..  ETC.  —  AND  OTHER  BEAUTIFUL  FLO\\^RS 
(NOTABLY  ANTIRRHINUMS).  WHICH,  THOUGH  NOT 
STRICTLY  ANNUALS,  CAN  BE  GROWN  IN  THE  SAME 
MANNER— WILL  PRODUCE  MOST  EFFECTIVE  DIS- 
PLAYS IN  BEDS  AND  BORDERS  AT  A  MUCH  SMALLER 
OUTLAY.  AND  IN  MUCH  LESS  TIME  THAN  CAN  BE 
OBTAINED   BY  OTHER  MEANS. 


Full  descriptive  lists  of  all  these  and  many  other 
choice   Flowers  will   be   found   in   the  pages  of 

SUTTON'S    GARDEN    SEED    CATALOGUE 


FOR     1920. 


fixXt^X/Kt 


OtCC     The  King's  Seedsmen,   Reading. 


THE 


of '^« 


GARDEN 


THE   FRUIT  FARM 


POULTRY 


WOODLAND 


Vol.  LXXXIV.— No.   2517. 

Bntered  as  Second.class  Matter  ai  the  New  York  N  V.,  Poet  OWre. 


Saturday,  February  14,  1920. 


KKGitiTEKED    AT  TUB     UENEKAL- 

PUST    OFFICE   AS   A    NEWSPAPER 

AND   FOR     CANADIAN    MAOAZINE 

POST. 


fricc  IHKfetl'b.lNCE. 

■V  early  Subscription. 
Inland    1&/2;  Foreign.  17.4. 


.   TWO    FAVOURITE    PERPETUAL 
CARNATIOiNS, 

BZAC ON  (OR  VNGE  SCARLET)  AND  TRIUMPH  (CRIMSON). 


BARR'S  FLOWER  SEED 
NOVELTIES  &  SPECIALITIES  for  1  920 

CYCLAMEN,  New  Sweet-scented  Strain,  the  result  of  many  years'  selection,  the 
flowers  are  larse  and  produced  in  ureal  profusion,  of  rich  and  varied  colours,  very 
fragrant  ;  a  really  fine  novelty  and  a  great  acquisition,  equally  suitable  for  the  green- 
house or  sitting  room  decoration.  Per  packet,  3s.  6d.  &  Ss.  6d. 

DIANTHUS  CsBSius  (Cheddar  Pinks),  beautiful  A'ew  Hybrids,  white,  blush,  rose. 
crimson,  etc.  Charming  plants  for  the  rock  garden.  Collection  of  10  distinct 
named  varieties.  3s.  6d.  In  Mixture,  per  packet,  6d.  &  Is. 

LOBELIA  cardinalis,  Lord  Ardilaun.  a  very  sturdy-growing  variety  with  long  broMoe- 
coloured  stems  and  dark  green  foliage,  flowers  very  large  of  a  brilliant  vermilion- 
red,  a  very  handsome  border  plant,  hardy  perennial.  3ft.  Ss-  6d-  ^  3^.  6d. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  other  choice  Flower  Seeds  free  on  application. 

DADD      If      CAHC    "'■''     ""^     &     13,     KING     STREET, 

DAnn    tt    OUilO   covent garden,  london,w.c.2 


MERRYWEATHERS  ROSES 


FOB    THE  GARDEN! 
FOR   BEDS ! 


FOR    EXHIBITION! 
FOR   EVERYWHERE! 


Also  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,   Ornameatal    Trees. 
Please  state  your  wants. 

H.  MERRYWEATHER  &  SONS,  LTD. 
Garden     Specialists,    SOUTHWELL,    NOTTS. 


PL  A  NTINC  SEA  SON. 

Geo.  JACHMAN  &  SON, 

WOKING  NURSERIES,  SURREY 

(Established  over  a  Centiiiy.) 

Invite  inspection  of  their,  large  and  varied  stock  of 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS,  FRUIT  TREES, 

ROSES.     FOREST     TREES    for    Re-Afforestation,     CLIMBERS, 

HERBACEOUS  AND   ALPINE   PLANTS. 

,  200  Acres  of  Stock  to  select  from. 

Catalogue  free  on  application. 

LANDSCAPE   QABDENINQ  and   Estate    Improvements. 


^920  CARNATIONS   IN   BUD  AND  FLOWER 


AS  IN 

183T 


In  5  in.  pots  from  24/-  per  doz. 

6  in.     ,,     extra  size  plants  (none  better 
We  specialise      "      to  be  hadj,  old  favourites  from  36/- 

i"  As   well   as  YOUNG   PLANTS   for  GROWING   ON 

from    1  2/-  do/.. 

Make  a  note  of  Mrs.  T.  Ives,  the  best  .salinnn. 
]{ed    l''n-i"ii    and    Brilliant,    the    be.-t   reds    (light  and    dn-k), 
Winter  oluw,   tluw.ns!  ceri^e,    JLaci  rectivcd  .\wards  ot  Mut. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  free 

STUART  LOW  &  CO.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  MIddieseK 


¥ 
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"THE  GARDEN"  CATALOGUE    GUIDE 


NOTICE  TO  OUR   READERS 

IN  order  to  avoid  waste  in  the  printing  of 
catalogues,  readers  are  advised  to  apply  to 
the  following  firms  lor  the  catalogues  they 
require.  We  therefore  heg  to  point  out  that  the 
under-mentioned  firms  will  be  very  pleased  to 
send  their  uselul  catalogues  to  our  readers  fiee 
of  charge,  on  receipt  ot  a  post  card. 


Rose  Specialists 


ELISHA  J.  HICKS,   M.C.,   N.R.S.,   etc. 
HURST,  BERKS. 


Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 


KELWAY  &  SON 

Retail  Plant  Department 

LANGPORT,  SOMERSET 


Hardy  Plants 

ColourBorders 

Gladioli 


J.  CHEAL  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

Nurseries 

CRAWLEY 


Landscape 
Gardeners 
Trees  and 
Shrubs,  etc. 


LAXTON  BROS. 

Nurseries 
BEDFORD 


Strawberries 

and 

Fruit  Trees 


PERRY'S 

Hardy  Pl.vnt  Farms 

ENFIELD,  MIDDX. 


Water   Lilies 

and 

Bog   Plants 


PULHAM  &  SON 

Nurseries 
ELSENHAM,  ESSEX 


Rock,  Alpine 
and  Herbace- 
ous Plants 


J.  JEFFERIES  &  SON,  Ltd. 
Royal  Nurseries 
CIRENCESTER 


Ornamental 
Trees  for  Park 
and  Garden 


BOWELL  &  SKARRATT, 

Cemetery  Road, 
CHELTENHAM. 


Alpines, 
Herbaceous, 
Water   Lilies 


Seeds  and  Bulbs 


R.  H.  BATH  Ltd. 
The  Floral  Farms 
WISBECH 


BLACKMORE  &  LANGDON 
Twerton  Hill  Nursery 
BATH 


Home-Grown 
Bulbs    and 
Seeds 

Begonias 
Delphiniums 
Qloxinias 
Cyclamen,  etc. 


HENRY  ECKFORD 

Wem 

SHROPSHIRE 


DAW  KINS 
408,  King's  Ro.\d 
CHELSEA,  S.W. 


Sweet  Peas  and 
Garden  Seeds 
Fertilizers 

Seed 

Catalogue 

on  application 


R.  WALLACE  &  CO. 

Kilniteld  Gardens 
COLCHESTER 


Ltd. 


Ne;v  Bulb  and 
Iris   List 
Now    Ready. 


UPSTONES 
Rotuerua.m 
YORKS 


Seeds  from   the 
North  for 
satisfaction. 

Catalogues  free 
on  (lemainl. 


J.  JEFFERIES  &  SON,  Ltd.      Finest   strains 

TheCotswold  Seed  Merchant.;  of  Vegetable  & 
CIRENCESTER  Flower  Seeds 


Garden  Sundries 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 

XL    ALL 

234,  Borough 

insecticide  & 

LONDON,  S.E.  1 

Fumigants 

GARDEN  SUPPLIES  Limited 

All  Garden, 

(Boundary  Ciiem 

Co.) 

Estate, 

Cranmer  Street 

and  Sport 

LIVERPOOL 

Requirements 

CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Shad  Thames,  S.E.  1   and 
Bedford  Cha.mbers 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2 


Merchants  and 
Manufacturet  s 
of    Horticultural 
Sunories, 
Fertilisers  and 
Insecticides, 
etc. 


J.  BENTLEY,  Ltd. 
Barro\v-on-Humber 
HULL 


Weed  Destroyers 
Lawn  Sand 
I  nsecticides 
Fertil  zers 


Butcher,  Baker.  Butter. 
Grocer,  Laundry,  Fish, 
Potato,      Tomato,      etc. 

SQUIBB S,   280,   WICKERIES,   BRIDGWATER 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 

234,   Be  ROUGH 
LONDO.V,  S.E.  1 


XL  ALL 

Fertilizers   and 

Agricultural 

Manures 


BARN.\RDS,  Ltd. 
NORWICH 


'  ardenEspaliers 
&  T  ainers.  Par- 
ticulars of  our 
Stock  on  appli- 
cation 


The  New  DESTRUCTOR  CO. 

L-j.^  Rubbish 

41 ,  Walter  House,  Bedi  ord  St.  Destructors 
Strand,  LONDON,  W. 


Landscape  Gardening 


T.  B.  HARPHAM  &  SON 
147a,  Church  Street 
Paddington,  London,  W.  2 


Rock  and 

Horticultural 

Builders 


WHITELEGG  &  CO. 
CHISLEHURST 

write  us 


Landscape  and 
Garden  Archi- 
tects, specia  ise 
in  >.  ock.  Water 
and  Formal 
Gardens,  etc. 


PULHAlM   &  SON  Garden  Craftsmen, 

71,  Ne\vm.\n  Street  W.  land  at  !'?''fu*'""''.«"'c. 

«..     1         m-i/-..^.T^/-»r  TT-»x'T^  Pulhamite    Stone 

Works  :  BROXBOLRNE  vases.  Sundials, 

Nurseries  :  ELSENH.4M  Fountains,  eic. 


Heating  Apparatus 

C.  p.  KINNELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.       New  Boiler 
Greenhouse  Heating  List  No.  42, 

SouTinv ARK  St., London, S.E.I    Post  Free 

Garden  Architects 

I    NEW  AND   OLD  GARDhNS 
DESIGNED     BY     EXPERTS. 
SKELTON    &  KIR  BY 
PIRBRIQHT,  SURREY. 

SPECIALITIES- 
HARDY  MAGNOLIAS. 
„  AZALEAS. 
,,  JAPANESE     MAPLES. 
„  BAMBOOS. 

(C.l/(Ti'ogi(t'  ctuttaiiiine  6(10  ///i(\r»'i(/ioiis  firij/is  on  atrpnciitioil). 

V.    N.    G\U^TLETT    &    Cn..    Ltd.. 

Japanese  Nurseries.   CHIDDINGFOLU.  SURREY 


Strong  Autumn-Sown  Onion  Plants 

SpecialU'  raised  for  tr,ins[i'anlauO!i.    For  delivers"  1- ttirii.-irs'  unw.irds 
DANIELS'    SELECTED   "  AILSA    CRAIQ." 
DANIELS'  SELECTED  "  OIANT  ROCCA." 

2/6  per  100:         500  for  10/6;  I.OOO  for  20/-. 

WITH     CULTDR.4L  DIRECTIONS     AND     CARRUGE    PAID. 

Daniels  &  Son, Wymondham,  Norfolk 


■>•><■■:■■:••>•:■♦:■•:■•:■•:■•:■■ 


■:":":":-vv-:":":":-«-5">«-> 

■=■    ^"RYSANTHEMUMS  | 

CARNATIONS  | 

•>  Cur  Sfjecijiily.  * 


CHRYJ 
and 


A   Send  forCATALrOUEand/ui  .NnVELT^' LI^T  post  free, Irom   , 

t  K.    LUXFORD   &   CO., 

.%      Sheering   Nurseries.   Harlow,   Essex. 

■;"  A,t(l  at   Siubrid;^eworth.   Hens. 

,;..j^.  .;..;..>.;.  .^ .;..;.  A.;..j.;.^.;.A.;.i{.A.;.^..>.;..;.^.;. .;..;..;..;. 

Send  your    order   now  for 

NEW    SEEDLING    VIOLET 

Mrs.  DAVID   LLOYD  GEORGE. 

Aii-iiril  of    MeriK    tgiS.    R.H.S. 
50  -  I'tT  dozen. 

J.  J.    KETTLE,    Violet    Farm,  Corfe  Mullen,   Dorset. 

BEAUTIFUL  WOODLANDS, 

Desi(j)>cd  or  rcniodelletJ.     A  dull  atui    uninteresting  woodland 
riiuy  he  made  attractive  all  the  year  round  at  a  moderate  cost. 

VALUED    TREES 

Treated  to  prfserre  them  nihl  increii^e  their  lieef.     Dangerous 

trees  lopped  and  felled  by  experienced  men. 

A.    C.    BARTLETT,    KEW    ROAD,   KEW. 

I'l-r-io'iilly  rfnrnnfifh'd  hi/  ftr</  niithoritir-^. 


SWEET  PEAS 


Are  the  mammoths  of  the  Sweet  Pea  World.  In 
spite  of  their  large  size,  the  blooms  are  perfectly 
formed  a-d  posse>s  an  e.\qu  site  delicacy  of 
colour  not  to  be  found  in  other  varieties. 
The  genuine  are  only  obtainable  from  Wem 

The  50  Finest  Varieties  separate  &  named  22/fi        pg^t 

,,    40       .  17  6     Free  tor 

30                                                       ,           .        12/6  Cash  with 
..    .^0  5  9       OrJer. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Post  Free. 

Our  1920  Catalogue  gives  a  full  list  of  fieivest 
varieties  in  Stveet  Peas,  and  also  a  complete  list 
of  our  reliable  Vegetable  see  s.  Flower  ^eeds,  etc. 

HENRY  ECKFORD,  i%"^S" 

(Dept     61).     WEM,      Shropshire. 


Gardening  Made  Easy 

Edited  by  B.  T.  COOK. 

200  Pages.        23  Illustrations- 
Price   l/ll   Net.       In  Cloth,  2/6.        , 

By  post,  4d.  extra.  I 


Published  at  the   Offices  of  "  Country  Life,"   Ltd., 
Tavistock  Street,  Coveui  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


20, 


February  14, 1920. 


^  <ffe>- 


GARDEN. 


'^*^. 


\JL-^im' 


WATERER'S  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER 

SEEDS.  Sweet  Peas,  Scotch-grown  Seed  Potatoes.  Catalogues 
on  application. — JOHN  Wateeee,  Sons  &  Crisp,  Ltd.,  Tlie 
Nurseries.  Twyford.  Berks. 


WATERER'S      Rhododendrons,       Azaleas, 

Conifers,  Clioice  and  Eare  Shrubs,  Herbaceous  Plants,  Hardy 
Alpines,  etc.  Illustrated  Catalogues  tree. — JOHN  Wateeer, 
Sons  &  Caisp,  Ltd.,  Twyford,  Berks. 


KING'S   ACRE    FRUIT  TREES    have    pro- 

diiced  some  of  the  flnest  and  most  remarkable  Apples  and 
Pears  on  record.  Extra  stronR  6  years'  old  Fruiting  Trees, 
Vines  and  Bii'ih  Fruits. — Particulars  promptly  given  on 
application  to  KING'S  ACRE  Ntjrseries,  Ltd..  Hereford. 

KING'S     ACRE    ROSES.  —  Alphabetically 

arranged  Catalogue  free  on  application. — King's  Acre 
NrRSERiES.  Ltd..  Hereford. 

KING'S  ACRE    BORDER  AND  CLIMBING 

PLANTS.  List  free  on  request. — KINO'S  ACRE  NDKBERIE8, 
Ltd.,  Hereford. 

DOUBLE  STRENGTH  GARDEN  MANURE. 

The  strongest  and  cheapest  in  use  of  all  fertilisers, 
201b.  bag,  price  5/-, carriage  paid.  For  lawns  like  velvet, use 
*■  Calnus,"  the  great  lawn  dressing,  281b.  bag,  price  5/6, 
carriage  paid. — Sole  makers,  The  Ammonia  Fekthiser 
Coy.,  Bedford. 

GREENHOUSE  PAINTING  AND  GLAZING. 

— We  can  now  supply  '*  Vitrolite  "  the  best  paint,  25/-  per 
gallon,  cans  extra.  "  PLASTINE,"  the  imperishable  putty, 
44/- per  cwt.,  kegs  extra  ;  7  lb.  tins,  3/9  ;  14  lb.  tins,  7/- each. 
— W.  Carson  &  Sons.  Grove  Works.  Battersea,  S.W.  11. 

"ROCK  GARDEN   PLANTS,   WHERE 

AND  IN  WHAT  SOILS  TO  PLANT  THEM,"  a  useful 
guide  to  garden  lovers,  with  catalogue,  48  pages,  post  free. — 
G.  B.  Phipps,  Alpine  Nursery,  Barnham.  Bognor. 


CARNATION    CULTURAL    GUIDE.— Com- 

plete  instructions  for  greenhouse  and  outdoor  culture,  7d. 
post  free. — C.  H.  Tatidetin,  Willaston,  Birkenhead. 


J.  GRAY,  LTD.,  Builder  of  Conservatories, 

Greenhouses,  etc.,  and  Heating  Engineers,  Danvers  Street, 
Chelsea,  London.  S.W.  3.  Wire,  201,  Western,  London. 
Telephone  :  201,  Western. 

WELLS'     Catalogue     of     Chrysanthemums 

now  ready  ;  post  free  on  application. — W.  WELLS  &  Co., 
Merstham.  Surrey. 


POTATOES.— Kerr's  Seed  Potatoes  Excel. 

Grow  Kerr's  Pink.  Order  early.  Write  for  potato  list.— 
Kerr  &  Co.,  63,  Queen  Street.  Glasgow. 

CISTUS      LAURIFOLIUS      SEEDLINGS.— 

lOs.  100. — RIVIS,  Rosehill,  Saxnumdham. 

ROUGH  HANDS  caused  by  gardening  made 

soft  and  smooth  in  one  night  by  "Piano,"  3d.  tablet,  from 
Chemists,  or  post  free,  Milner's  Chemical  Co..  Liverpool. 

SEEDS     AND    SEED     POTATOES— C.    L. 

Curtis'  new  Illustrated  Gardening  Guide,  with  full  instruc- 
tions, is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  post  free  to  any  address, 
together  with  useful  pocket  calendar  and  diary  for  sowing 
seeds.— Charles  Lewin  Curtis.  Chatteris,  Cambridgeshire. 


SEED  POTATO  AND  VEGETABLE  CATA- 
LOGUE for  1»20  now  ready.  Send  at  once.  Table  Carrots, 
Table  Swedes  7,'-,  Cattle  Carrots  5;- cwt.  Bags  Free.  Mangolds 
50;-,  Horse  Carrots  70/-,  Swedes  60/-  ton,  loose.  Free  on 
Eail.  Shallots  6a.,  Onion  Sets  1/6  lb.  Collection  of  Seeds 
4/-.     Carriage  Paid. 

HORACE  Taylor  &  Co..  Chatteris,  Cambridgeshire. 

IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING  for  gardens, 

tree  guards,  gates,  arches,  espaliers,  rose  stakes,  and  orna- 
mental garden  iron  and  wire  work  of  every  description.  Send 
for  illustrated  catalogue.  Also  kennel  railing  and  poultry 
fencing.  Ask  for  separate  lists. — Boulton  &  Paul,  Ltd., 
Manufacturers,  Norwich. 

ROCKERY   PLANTS   SPECIALITY.— Wiite 

for  descriptive  list,  free. — ^Terrt  Lee,  16,  Morden  Road, 
Stachford.  Birmingham. 


WAKELEY'S  PATENTED  HOP  MANURE. 

— The  only  reliable  and  complete  substitute  for  Stable 
Manure.     See  advt.  on  p.  xii. 

SPLENDID     YELLOW     FIBROUS     LOAM. 

Pure  Leaf  Mould,  Coarse  Sand,  each  5/-  per  sack.  Prepared 
Compost,  6/6  ;  Basic  Slag,  6/6  cwt. ;  Kainit,  14  lbs.  2/9. — 
W.  Herbert  &  Co.,  Hop  Exchange,  London,  S.E. 


BARRS'    SEED    GUIDE,   now   ready,  free. 

For  a  Select  List  of  the  best  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  of 
Pnest  Selected  Strains  and  Tested  Growth.  At  the  U.H.S. 
Wisley  Trials  our  Strains  of  Vegetable  Seeds  have  received 
exceptionaj  recognition  lor  high  quality,  many  having  been 
Highly-  Commended  and  several  given  First-class  Certificates 
and  Awards  of  Merit. — Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C.  2. 


BARRS'     HARDY     PLANT    CATALOGUE 

for  the  best  Hardy  Perennials.  Rock  Plants  and  Alpines, 
Aquatics  and  Hardy  Chmbers,  free  on  application. — Barr 
and  sons.  King  Street.  Covent  Garden.  London. 

HARDY  BORDER  "CLOVE'  CARNATIONS. 

— The  wonderful  decorative  value  of  our  Clove-scented,  stiff- 
necked  Border  Carnations  has  again  been  confirmed  by  the 
notable  success  at  the  great  Clielsea  Show,  July,  1919,  our 
Border  Carnations  being  awarded  the  30  guinea  Silver 
Trophy  for  the  best  Carnation  exhibit  in  the  whole  show,  in- 
cluding Perpetual  Trees,  and  all  other  types.  Absolutely 
hardy.  Plant  now  for  any  part  of  Gt.  Britain.  Please 
write  us  for  particulars.  Sow  Seed  now.  2s.  6d.  and  5s.  Best 
strain  in  existence, — J.  Douglas.  Edenside,  Gt.  Bookham. 


TWELVE     BEAUTIFUL     DELPHINIUMS, 

including  Alake,  Lascelles,Moerheimi.  10/6 ;  twelve  Phlox  4/6  ; 
six  PsRonies,  4/-;  six  Papaver  Orientale,  including  Perry's 
White,  3/- ;  twelve  Gladioli,  2/6  ;  twelve  Alpines,  3/- ;  twelve 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  all  colours,  3/9.  Named.  Carriage 
Paid.  Quality  Seeas.  Catalogues  Free.  —  Taylors' 
NmSERIES.  New  Eltham,  S.E.  9. 


McDOUGALL'S      WINTER      WASH      for 

fruit  trees  ;  to  clean  fruit  trees  from  moss,  lichen  ;  to  destroy 
fungoid  spores,  scab,  hibernating  Insects,  and  to  check  the 
growth  and  spread  of  canker ;  lor  use  only  while  trees  are 
dormant ;  1  gallon  drums  to  make  SO  gallons  wash,  10s. 
each  ;  1  quart  tins,  Ss.  yd. ;  1  pint  tins,  2s  ;  from  nursery- 
men, seedsmen,  and  Ironmongers. — MoDouqall  Brof;., 
Ltd..  Fort  Street,  Manchester. 


McDOUGALL'S  "  FUMERS  "  and  INSECTI- 

cide  "  Sheets  "  for  greenhouse  fumigation  ;  safe,  effectual, 
economical.  Sold  by  all  seedsmen  and  nurserymen.  — 
McDotroALL  Bros..  Ltd..  Port  Street  Manchester. 


OUR  SEED  CATALOGUE    OF    1920   gives 

particulars  of  special  terms  to  Allotment  Societies.  Only 
address.- -The  Allotment  and  Smat.t.  Holders'  Supply 
Association,  Ltd.,  Hare  Hatch,  Twyford,  Berks. 


SEWAGE      DISPOSAL      FOR      COUNTRY 

HOUSES. — No  emptying  of  cesspools  ;  a  perfect  fertilizer ; 
no  solids ;  no  open  filters  ;  perfectly  automatic ;  everything 
underground.  State  particulars.  —  William  Beattie,  8, 
Lower  Grosvenor  Place,  Westminster. 


SWEET  PEAS.— Collections,  Is.  6d.,  2s.,  3s., 

5s.    Antirrhinums,  Vegetables,  collections,  5s.,  lOs.,  15s.,  20s. 
— T.  H.  DtPNALL,  Shelley,  near  Hadleish,  Suffolk. 


GROW  "  PREMIER  "  SEEDS,    WHY  NOT? 

Highest  quality.  Best  Value.  Awarde^l  3  Gold  Medals. 
Full  descriptions  and  cultural  directions  of  ttie  best  and  most 
profitable  kinds  to  grow.  See  our  unique  pocket  seed  guide 
containing  a  practical  monthly  calendar  (ree. — 1  remier 
Seed  Co.,  Ltd.,  Seed  Specialists,  London  Road,  Brigliton. 

WHY    WORRY     WITH     TINY     SEEDS— 

Try  STORRIE'S  TINY  SEEDLINGS  in  the  stage  just 
ready  for  pricking  out.  The  season  commences  with  Cyclamen 
in  February,  followed  by  Begonia,  Carnation,  Gloxinia,  and 
the  whole  gamut  of  Popular  Greenhouse  Flowers,  Bedding 
Annuals,  Hardy  Biennials,  and  such  Hardy  Florist's  Flowers 
and  Border  Perennials  as  are  usually  raised  from  Seeds. — 
Write  for  Catalogue,  and  mention  this  paper. — Storrie 
and  Storrie,  Flower  Seeds  and  Seedlings  Specialists,  Glen- 
carse,  Perthshirt. 


FLOWER   POTS.— 10  8in.,  12  6in.,  15  Sin. 

l.")  41n.,  15  3in.,  complete,  packed  free,  12/6.  Illustrated  Uflt 
of  potfl,  saucers,  seed  and  cutting  pans,  seakaie,  and  rhubarb 
pots,  etc. .free. — THOS.  Jeayons,  Potteries,  Brierley  Hill. 


ROCK  —  HERBACEOUS  —  PRIMROSES, 

double  and    single,  etc.:    advice  given  on  remodelling    of 
gardens  and  lists  — Hopkins.  MfTf  Shenner^on 


HEATING  APPARATUS  FOR  GREEN- 
HOUSES, VINERIES,  etc.,  supplied  with  various  arrange- 
ments of  pipes.  Vanguard,  conical,  sectional  saddle  and 
coil  boilers.  Pipes,  fittings,  etc.  Illustrated  list  free. — 
THOS.  Jeavons,  Silver  Street  Works,  Brierley  Hill. 


WM.   DUNCAN   TUCKER   &   SONS,   LTD., 

I^awrence  Koad.  South  Tottenham.  N.  15. — Conservatories, 
Winter  Gardens.  Vineries.  Peach  Houses,  Portable  Build- 
ings, etc. 


NOW      IS     THE     TIME    TO     PLANT.— 

KELWAT  &  SON,  Tlie  B^yal  Horticulturists.  Langport, 
Somerset  are  now  booking  orders  lor  their  Choice  Hardy 
Perennial  Plants.  Plant  a  COLOUR  BORDER  and  you  will 
be  able  to  enjoy  its  exquisite  beauty  for  many  yeara 
without  any  great  expense  or  trouble. 

Send  Measurement  of  your  border. 
P^eoniea,  Delphiniums,  Phloxes,  and  other  beautiful  flowers 
included  in  their  Colour  Schemes,  which  provide  blooms  from 
early  Spring  to   late  Autumn. 

Weybridge,  Jan.  10th,  1920. 

"  Some  six  years  ago  you  supplied  me  with  a  numlier  of 
Hardy  Perennial  Plants  for  certain  borders  in  a  garden  at 
Streatham  Hill.  These  proved  a  great  success  and 
year  by  year  liave  been  the  cause  of  much  comment  and 
admiration." 

Troon,  Ayrshire,  Jan.  11th.  1920. 

"  The  complete  border  I  bought  in  1912  for  Bothwell  was  a 
great  success.  ' 

Write  NOW  to  KelwayA  SON,  Retail  Plant  Department. 
Langport,  Somerset.  


DOBBIE    &    CO.,     ROYAL    SEEDSMEN, 

Edinburgh,  will  send  a  copy  of  their  1920  Catalogue  and 
Guide  to  Gardening  free,  if  this  Paper  is  mentioned. 

BATH'S  SELECT  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS.— 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  clioice  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds,  and  Plants,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  post  free 
on  application.  Special  terms  to  Allotment  Societies. — 
(Dept.  E),  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  The  Floral  Farms.  Wisbech. 

FIDLERS'  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  GARDEN 

SEED  GUIDE  AND  CATALOGUE  FOE  1920  IS  NOW 
RE.\DY,  and  a  copy  will  be  sent  post  free  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  post  card. — Write  at  once  to  FiDLER  &  SONS, 
Royal  Berkshire  Seed  Stores,  Reading. 


LAXTONS'    SEEDS.— New    Catalogue     for 

1920  contains  all  the  latest  novelties  in  flowers  and  vege- 
tables, including  the  line  new  pea  "  Admiral  Beatty."  List 
gratis  on  application.  P.amphlet  on  Fruit  Culture  for  IJd. 
postage. — LA.XTON  Brothers.  Bedford. 

LAXTONS-       NEW        HYBRID       LUPINS 

(Arboreus  x  Polyphyllus). — A  new  strain  of  perennial  Lupins 
embracing  a  wonderful  range  of  colours,  the  result  of  crossing 
Polyphyllus  Blue  with  the  Yellow  Tree  Lupins.  Some  of 
the  seedlings  take  the  tree  form,  others  are  herbaceous  or 
intermediate,  and  quite  hardy.  The  colours  include  nearly 
all  shades  of  blue,  yellow,  and  rose,  and  combinations  of  the 
same  tints  in  various  forms.  Many  are  sweet-scent«d. 
Per  packet.  Is.  6d.  Seedings,  autumn  sown,  4s.  dozen. 
— Laxton  Brothers,  Bedford. 


CHOICE     NEW     CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 

Our  new  Catalogue,  including  Splendid  Novelties  for  1920, 
and  best  older  varieties;  also  list  of  Best  Dahlias,  Pelar- 
goniums, etc.,  is  now  ready.  Post  free. — J.  W.  COLB  &  SON, 
Chrysanthemum  Specialists,  Peterborough. 

GLORIOUS     PHLOX.  —  Strong     flowering 

clumps,  twelve  varieties, all  distinct.from  my  superb  collection, 
7/6,  carriage  paid,  for  cash;  send  for  list. — EDWARDS,  215. 
Maryvale  Road.  Bourn ville. 


250,000  HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS, 

from  2/- per  dozen.   FRUIT  TREES,  SHRUBS.   Descriptive 
Catalogue  Free. — F.  H.  JONES,  Churchfleld,  Cradley,  Malvern. 


AGAPANTHUS;     large     plants,    is.    each, 

IPs.  6d.  doz. — Grimston.  Woodside,  Cadmore.  High  Wycombe. 

PERPETUAL      CARNATIONS.  —  Healthy 

Guernsey  Plants,  from  21/-  per  20  plants,  carriage  paid. 
Ask  Catalogue. — Van  deb  Sluys  (hiteH.  Bnrnett;,  St. 
Margaret's  Nurseries.  Guernsey. _^__^^_ 

RIVER'S  FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  VINES, 

Figs,  Oranges  and  Orchard  House  trees  are  of  first-class 
quality,  and  a  large  and  select  stock  is  always  on  view. 
Bispection  invited.  Price  list  post  free  on  application. — 
THOS.  Rivers  &  Son s^ be  Nurseries.  Sawbridgeworth,  Herte 

CHRYSANTHEMUM   CUTTINGS.— 600   up- 

to-date  vars. ;  Including  novelties,  1919  ;  Dahlias,  400  vara. , 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  150  vars,;  Violas,  Exnibition  or 
Bedding,  100  Bnest  vars.  Catalogue  Id.  stamp. — H. 
WOOLMAN,  Shirley,  Birmingham. 


NEW  SWEET  PEAS,   '«  Hawlmark   Pink," 

"  Gold  Medal."  etc.  37  varieties.  Also  best  Antirrhinums, 
20  sorts.  Advance  offer  ol  plants  for  spring. — Rev.  C. 
Barnes,  F.R.H.8.,  Scofton,  Worksop.    


BIRDS'   BATHS,  GARDEN    VASES,   SUN- 

DIALS,    NESTING    BOXES.      Catalogue    (No.  4)    free.— 
MOOETON,  5,  Thornton  .4 venue,  Chiswlck. 
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BENTLEY'S  SPECIALITIES 


WEED    DESTROYERS 

DAISY    KILLER 

(Lawn  Sand) 
INSECTICIDES 


FUNGICIDES 

FUMIGANTS 

FERTILISERS 


Catalogue  on  Application. 


SOLE     MAXLFACTURERS: 

Joseph  Bentley  Limited 

CHEMICAL    WORKS,  j 

Bapnov«^-on-Humber,  HULL 

GUARANTEED 

GRASS  IMPROVERS 


A    SOUND 
BUSINESS     PROPOSITION 

If  your  Law^ns,  Tennis  Courts. 
Golf,  Bowling  Greens,  or 
Cricket  Pitches  are  not  satis- 
factory, write  us  fully,  giving  par- 
ticulars  of  their  condition.  OUR 
ADVICE  IS  FREE,  and  if 
followed,  we  guarantee  whatever 
treatment  we  supply  to  be  satis- 
factory, or  if  not  to  return  your 

money. 
Over  30  years  of  practical  experience 
enables  us  to  make  you  ihis  .ffer. 
Our  business  has  been  built  on 
the  sound  principle  that  we.  as 
experts,  must  guarantee  what 
we  recommend. 
WRITE     US    NOW 


^ 


Coppy's 

CONXEXTRATED 

Winter  Dressing 

(XON-POISOXOUS)   FOR 

Fruit  OTHER  Trees. 

For  the   Destruction   of  all   Insect  Pests  that 
shelter  in  the  Bark  during  the  Winter  Months. 

This  Preparation   is  hi^hlv   valued   hy    Practical 
Livoivers  fhroiiffhottt  ilic  Kingdom 

DIRECTIONS   FOR   USE    ACCOMPANY 
EACH    PACKAGE. 

SOLD    BY    THE    TRADE    GENERALLY. 

Prices— Pints,  7/6 ;  Quarts,  219  ;  I  Gall.,  5/5  ; 
1  Gall  .91-:  i  Galls.,  26i-  ;  5  Galls.,  43-  ; 
10  Galls.,  7//.. 

Mliu  It/act  It  red  by 

CORRY  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  LONDON 


HARKNESS'S 

CHOICE    SELECTIONS    OF 

Well-Grown  Hardy  Plants 

'  ROSES.— Gen.  Jannsen.  Gen.  Jacqueminot,  J.  J.  L. 
Mock.  Marie  Adelaide.  Lieut.  Carle,  Mad.  M.  Delaunav, 
Mad.  .T.  Grolez,  Harry  Kirk,  Daily  Mail,  Car.  Testout.  Mad. 
M.  de  Luze,  Mrs.  Jl'Clure.  The  12.  21/6:  24,  including 
above,  39/6  ;    30.  57/6,  All  Carriage  Paid. 

DWARF  POLYANTHA  ROSES.— Gruss  an  Anchcn, 
Red  Riding  Hood,  and  Mr-,  (utlni-li,  18/-  per  doz.  ;  4  of 
each,  18/6,  Carriage  Paid. 

HARDY    PLANTS.  ll 

Achillea  Ptarmica,  whitf  favour,  best  double  white...  5/6 
Anchusa   Dropmore,  niagniticent  liardy  plant   with 

lone;  spikes  of  rich  gentian-blue  (lowers  g^g 

Anchusa  Opal,  fine  skj- blue  form  of  above    ...         ...     6/6 

Aqu  i  leg  ias,  Veitfh's  famous  Hybrid  "long  spurs"  ...  5/0 
Single  Canterbury  Bells,  mixed,  very  strong  plants     1/6 

•2.5.  2/9  ;    50.  5/3  ;    100.  10/0 
Double  Canterbury  Balls,  mixed,  verv  strong  plants     1/9 

2.5.  3/S  ;    50.  6/6  ;    100.  12/6 
Cup    and    Saucer    Canterbury    Bells,    mixed,    verj-     2/0 

strong  plants    ...  25.3/6;    50,6/6;    100.12/6 

Coreopsis   Grandiflora,   the    best   yellow   flower   tor 

cutting,  irameuselv  popular...         ...  3/0 

2.5,  5/6  ;    50,  10/6  ;    100,  20/6 
Border  Carnations  in  12  popular  named  varieties,  fine     8/0 

phints  from  layers       12  pairs  15/0;    12  threes  22/6 


CHRYSANTHEMUM   MAXIMA, 

HARDY      MARGUERITES. 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Bell,  a  splendid  variety,  of  great  size        ...    6/0 
Mayfield  Giant  (New),  a  great  advance  iu  size  and 

-ubst.ince  on  all  otiiers.    Strongly  recommended  ...    7/6 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Daniel,  the  most  useful  for  cutting  ...    6/0 

IVIoney  Maker,  the  earliest  of  all.  indispensable  ...    6/0 

a  of  each  above,  iB/6  ;   12  of  each,  22/6 
Delphinium,  a  choice  lot  of  named  varieties  ...         ...  10/6 

Delphinium,  a  splendid  lot  of  named  varieties  ...  21/0 

Delphinium,  a  magniftcent  lot  of  named  varieties  ...  42/0 
Delphinium,  Rev.  E.  Lascelles,  dark  blue,  white  eye...  21/0 
Delphinium,  King  of  Pelphiniums.  dark,  very  popular  12/0 
Giant  Foxgloves,  white,  purple  and  rose,  very  fine 

plants,  mixed  or  separate      ...         .        2/0 

25.  3/6  ;    50.  6/6  ;    100.  12/0 
Double  Hollyhocks,  large  plants,  in  good  varietv      ...     S/0 
Single  Hollyhocks,  large  plants,  in  good  variety       ...     4/0 
Regal    Lupines    (Hybrid   Herbaceous  Lupinesi,  these 
are  a  specially  fine  batch  of  plants,  every  pretty 
colour  and  shading  of  the  Rainbow  may  be  found 
among  these;  strong  plants,  no  two  alike  ...  6/G 

25.  12/6  ;    50.  22/6 
Pink  Lupines,  a  most  popular  plant,  should  be  in  cverv     4/0 

garden  :   strong  25,  7/6  ;   50.  14/0  ;    100.  26/6 

Oriental  Poppies,  12  distinct  named  varieties,  apricot. 

white,  scarlet.  rosy-m,auve.  salmon,  etc.      8/0 

Oriental  Poppy  Hybrids,  in  lovely  varietv 3/6 

Giant  Iceland  Poppy,  the  novelty  "of  1920  ;  the.se  will 
give  great  pleasure  to  purchasers,  being  2ft.  in 
height ;  colours,  yellow,  orange  and  white,  with 
occasional  *'  .\rt  Shades."  flowers  large  .as  a  wiue 
glass :  delightfully  waved,  crimped  and  fluted. 
We  strongly  recommend  them  to  everv  reader  5/0 

•25.  9/6  ;    50.  17/6  ;    100.  32/6 
"Art   Shades  "    Iceland    Poppies  ;     these   are    not 
"  Giants."  but  are  a  lovely  batch  of  the  prettiest 
colours  imaginable  :  Pink,  salmon,  biscuit,  sulphur, 
apricot,  orange,  cream,  l^lush.  etc.      This  is  a  very 

carefully  selected  strain  ".     3/6 

25,  6/6  ;    50.  12/6  ;    100.  22/6 

Giant  Imperial  Pansies  ;  these  we  claim  are  superior 

to  every  other,  because  of  their  giant  size,  stouter 

texture,  density  of  blotch,  perfect  form,  and  endless 

varietv  of  rich  colours  ...         ...         ...  .     2/6 

2.5.4/6;    50.8/6;    100.16/0 
Phloxes,  12  distinct  varieties,  including  the  best  named     8/6 

kinds     12  threes.  22/6 

Phlox,  12  good  varieties  that  have  lo.st  labels  ...         ..      3/0 

THREE    GRAND    PINKS. 

Floral   Beauty,  a  finf  pink  Pink,  rich  au<l  deep,  very 

tree  tloweriug  and  fragrant   ...  ..'.     5/6 

each.  6d.  :    25,10/0;   50.18/6 
Qlory,  deep  rose,  edged  crimson,  probably  the  finest  o(  10/6 
all  border  Pinks;    free  flowering,  verv  hardv  and 

fragrant each.  1/0  ;    25.20/0;   50^38/6 

'  Mrs,  Sinkins,  the  well-known  large  flowering  tragrant     3/6 
wliite,  everywhere    crown    and  everywhere  appre- 
tiated       each,  4f1.  :"'25.  6/0  ;    50.11/0;   100.21/0 
4  of  each,  6/0  ;    12  of  each,  16/6  carriage  paid 

Paeonies,  finest  named  Chinese  Double,  including  the 

lovely  Festiva  5Iaxima  Duchess  de  Nemours,  etc....  21/0 

Sweetwilliam  Pink  Beauty,  beautiful  shade  of  salmon     2/0 
pink,  very  popular        25.3/6;   50.6/6;   100.12/0 

Sweetwilliam  King  of  Scarlets,  the  be^t  scarkt       ...      2/6 
25,4/6;    50.8/6;    100,16/0 

AU  orders  of  8s.  upwards  are  carriage  paid  ;   on  all  orders 
under  Ss.  value,  please  send  Od.  extra. 

Half-dozens  or  less  quantities  supplied  at  same  rate. 
Catalogues  free  on  application. 

HARKNESS&SON,F.R.H.S., 

GRANGE  NURSERY,  BEDALE,  YORKS. 


Better 


Guarantested 

Seed. 

Bees'  Seeds  and  Seed  Potatoes  are  belter, 
more  reliable,  more  productive  ihan  ordinary 
seeds  because  ot  the  extraordinary  care  which 
is  bestowed  upon  their  growing,  harvesting, 
cleaning,  hand-picking  and  selection. 

Before  ihey  come  to  you  they  must  have 
passed,  not  only  the  Government  Standard 
Test,  but  a  much  more  rigorous  system  of 
testing  wilhout  which  they  could  not  be  sold 
lo  you  with  Bees'  money  back  guarantee. 

Every  parcel  of  Bees'  Guarantested  Seed 
is  sold  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  you 
can  have  your  money  back  in  full  if  the  seed 
is  not  satisfactory.  Your  complete  satisfac- 
tion is  necessary  before  Bees  Ltd.  consider 
a  sale  complete. 

It  is  well  worth  while  to  pay  a  fair  price — 
not  the  lowest  in  the  market — for  the  best 
seed  ihe  world  produces. 

Seed,  Rose  and  Plant  Catalogues 

are  posted  by  ret  urnRr, it  is  to  all  applicants 


A  News  Item  of  Special  Interest. 

Bees  Ltd.  are  about  10  publisii  a  monthly  magazine 
to  be  called  "The  Busy  Bee."  The  first  number 
will  be  ready  1st  February.  It  is  designed 
to  give  that  special  help  which  you  cant  get  else- 
where ;  to  enable  you  to  get  better  results  ffom  your 
garden  and  to  make  the  work  more  interesting  and 
less  laborious.  There  will  also  be  articles  and  com- 
petitions of  interest  to  everyone  in  the  household, 
including  children.  Send  2  6  lor  one's  year's  subscrip- 
tion You  get  your  money  back  in  lull  il  you  are  not 
pleased  with  the  paper. 

Write  A'oif,  "Lest  yoit  Forget." 


175c,  Mill  Street, 
LIVERPOOL.  _: 


sirruA.xiONS   vaca.n'T. 

WANTED,  UNDER-GARDENER   for  Ascot 

district ;  must  be  good  vegetable  grower,  and  capable  of 
looking  after  oil-engine,  electric  ligliting  plants.  Cottage 
provided.  Wages  35/-  per  week,  and  £10  per  annum  for  coal. 
— Apply  with  copies  only  of  teatimonials,  "  Box  2."  THE 
Garden,  20,  Tavistock  street  Covent  Garden,  W.C.2. 


WANTED,  GARDENER  (Single-handed,  with 

help) ;    small  lodge  ;    state  age.  wages  required  ;  good  refer- 
ences.— Apply  Scott,  Powis  Court,  Potters  Bar,  Middlesex. 


GARDENER       (Head       ^^'o^king)        seeks 

situatiiin  where  two  or  more  are  kept;  highest  references: 
demobilised  :  married ;  no  family.  Age  36 ;  six  years 
head. — ^G.  Ashmeap.  35.  Cowper  Road.  Berkhamsted.  Herts. 


WANTED,  EIGHTEEN  LADY  BATTER- 

SE-\      RtlSKS;        iiiu.-t      bi.-      ■-' 1.      jir.mg      irlants.— P. 

\V.iliE,  i;iintlior|io.  Oakliaiii 


^  GARDEN  FERTILIZER 

<•      No  Stable   Manure  Required. 


Complete  reliable    Manure    for    digging-in 

(or    Vegetable    Crops   or  as  Top-Dressing 

for  Fruit  Trees  and  Flower  Beds. 


Send    for    Book    O.   with     Full     Description    and 
Directions. ^Free     ("The  Science   of    Soil  Enrich- 
ment and  Plant  Feeding"^. 


Cwt..  15(- 
14  lbs.,  3,- 


4  cwt.,  8/-;  28  lbs.,  5/-; 
—         Carria>?e  Paid 


HORTICULTURAL  MANURE 
MANUFACTURERS 
HARPENDEN,     HERTS 


$  WILLIS  BROS., 


*««•«■  <"!"?-e">C">-H"H"H">-H"M"6">-H">->*«« 
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What   is    "STAR"   No.    1 


PESTIBUX 

(REGISTERED) 

A  chemically  treated  Lime  Compound,  non-poisonous  and  harmless  to  human  life. 
PESTIBUX,  the   finest  dry    spray  in    existence  for  use  on  all  growing  crops  in   or  out  of  the    soil    in 
garden,  greenhouse,   field  or  orchard. 

Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  a  dry  spray   in   the  form  of  a  certain  specific  can 
obviate  the  troublesome  cartage  of  water  and  mixing  of  washes,  etc.? 


What  Pestibux  does 


It  takes  the  place  of  lime  which 
is  so  essential  to  all  soils  in  assist- 
ing food  supply  for  plants  and 
always  keeping  soil  sweet,  free 
from  acidity  and  highly  fertile. 
Acid  soil  is  the  cause  of  most 
diseases     in    plant    life,    so    dUSt 

Pestibux  in  the  soil  now 
and  during  Spring. 

It  renders  soil  and  tubers 
immune  to  the  dreaded 
potato  wart  disease,     if  soil 

IS  immune  to  the  disease  then  crops 
will  naturally  remain  so.  Take 
precautions  and  duSt   Pestlbux 

in  with  potatoes  when 
planting. 


It  eradicates  and  renders  soil 
immune  to  "  Finger  and  Toe  "  (in 
turnips,  etc.)  also  Club  Root  "  so 
prevalent  among  Cabbages,  Cauli- 
flowers,   and    the    like.       Therefore 

dust   Pestibux   in  the  soil 
when  sowing  or  planting. 
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What  Pestibux  does 


It  will  destroy  insect  eggs  and  all 
living  pests  in  their  haunts,  i.e., 
those  lurking  in  the  crevices  of  the 
bark  of  fruit  and  other  trees  or  in 
the     crowns    of    perennials,    alpine 

plants,  etc.  Dust  Pestibux  on 
trees  and  plants  now  and 
during  the  coming  season. 

It  will  prevent  Caterpillar  plague 
on  gooseberry  and  all  other  fruit 
trees  and  will  also  destroy  Cater- 
pillars without  the  slightest  injury 
to  foliage  or  blossom.       It  IS  the 

finest  dry  spray  specific 
in  existence  for  this  pur- 
pose. Secure  Pestibux  in 
readiness. 


It  is  the 
yet  found  for 
root,  leather 
carrot  fly  or 
green  fly  and 
all  pests  that 
in  garden,  § 
orchard. 


most  certain  specific 
cabbage  root  fly,  gall- 
jackets,     onion     and 

maggot,    snails,    slugs 

other  aphides  ;  in  fact 
attack  growing  plants 

Teenhouse,    field     and 


Booklet    describing    this    constellation    free    on    application.         Write   for   It,   full   information   on   how   to   use  Pestibux,  etc. 
Pestibux  per  goods  train,  carriage   paid  to  nearest  railway  station.      In  bags  71bs.,   3/6;    141bs.,   6/-;    281bs.,   10/6;    1  cwt.,  37(6 
Pestibux  per  passenger  train,  carriage  paid  to  nearest  railway  station.    In  bags  71bs.,  4/6;  Hlbs.,  7/6  ;281bs.,  13/6;  1  cwt.,  42/- 

Oh  account  of  the  sIuil    Iransit  in  goods  liaffic,  where  urgently  wanted  I  advise  passenger. 

Nothing  can    take    the    place    of   these    "Stars,"    they  cannot  be  imitated  or  substituted.      "So    Beware."      They  are  the  only  four 
Allied     Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Specialities  of  their  kind  in  commerce. 

Send  direct  to— 


(Fellow  of   the   Royal 
Horticultural  Society) 


J.    L.    EDGINTON 

Horticulturist,    ECCLESALL,   SHEFFIELD,  YORHS: 


Keep    tins    page    for    reference. 
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In  these  famous  grounds,  with 
infinite  care,  have  been  bred  many  of 
the  finest  varieties  of  Vegetables  and 
Mowers   now  grown  in  the  five  Con- 
tinents of  the  world. 

Sow  Sutton's  Seeds  in  your  Gardens 

and  Allotments  and  be  sure  of  getting  results 
worth  the  time  and  care  you  have  spent- 


Visitors  are  at  all  times  invited 
to  inspect  our  Experimental 
Grounds  and  magnificent  range  of 
Glass  Houses  adjoining  theG.W.R. 
Main  Line  at  Reading. 

Catalogues  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds,  Seed  Potatoes,  etc.. 
free  on  application. 


5x(tox/KKWto 


The     King's 
Seedsmen, 


READING 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


JAPANESE,  for  exhibition. 

INCURVED,  Singles  and 
Decoratives  for  the  Green- 
house. 

Should  be  obtained  during  February. 


Our  selections  of  best  \'ai"ieties 
at  5/-  per  dozen. 

Early  flowering  varieties  for  the 
garden,  to  be  planted  in  April  or 
May.  Our  selection,  5/-  per  dozen, 
or  100  plants  in  25  sorts,  30/-. 

Orders  should  be  placed  at  once 
to  ensure  early  delivery.  Say  what 
day  you  would  like  them,  and  they 
will  be  there. 

Write  for  Catalogue,  post  free. 

W.  WELLS  &  Co. 

MERSTHAM,  SURREY. 


Sccc/  PcrVaXcts 


To  ensure  a  bum 

per  Potato 

Crop, 

growers  should  buy 

^heir  seeds  from  a  specialist.    Tom  E 

.  King 

is  the 

expert 

specialist  in  Seed  Potatoes.    All  his  varieties  receive  personal 

mspection   and   are 

unsurpassec 

for  ! 

'ielding 

size,   quality 

and   abundant  crop 

All  orders  are 

dispatched  promptly 

and  up  to  time. 

SCOTCH  GROWN.    1121bs. 

561bs. 

281bs. 

14lbs. 

7lbs. 

Mat  Queen 

.  36/- 

19/- 

10/- 

5/6 

3/- 

Shabpe's  Victor  . 

.  34/- 

18/- 

10/- 

5/6 

3/6 

EAULY  ROSE 

.   36/- 

19/- 

10/- 

5/6 

3/- 

Duke  of  York    . 

.   40/- 

21/- 

11/- 

6/- 

3/6 

Shaepe's  Express 

.  30/- 

16/- 

9/- 

5/- 

3/- 

Early  Eclipse     . 

.  20/- 

11/- 

6/- 

3/6 

2/6 

Epicures 

.  20/- 

11/- 

6/- 

3/6 

2/6 

British  Queen    . 

.   20/- 

11/- 

6/- 

3/6 

2/6 

EVERGOOD      . 

.   20/- 

11/- 

6/- 

3/6 

2/6 

Queen  Mary 

.   20/- 

11/- 

6/- 

3/6 

2/6 

King  Edward 

.  20/- 

11/- 

6/- 

3/6 

2/6 

Up-to-Date 

.  20/- 

11/- 

6/- 

3/6 

2/6 

Arran  Chief 

.   18/- 

10/- 

6/- 

3/6 

2/6 

Edzeli  Blue 

.   25/- 

13/6 

7/6 

4/6 

2/6 

Dargili.  Early    . 

26/- 

14/- 

8/- 

5/- 

Great  Scot. 

.  20/- 

11/- 

6/- 

3/6 

2/6 

Ally    . 

.  20/- 

-11/- 

6/- 

3/6 

2/6 

Golden  Wonder. 

.  22/- 

12/- 

7/- 

4/- 

2/6 

Arran  Victory   . 

.   34/- 

18/- 

10/- 

5/6 

3/6 

Kerr's  Pink 

.   35/- 

18/6 

10/- 

5/6 

3/6 

Tinwald  Perfection   .  35/- 

18/6 

10/- 

5/6 

3/6 

Majestic 

.   25/- 

13/6 

7/6 

4/6 

2/6 

LOCHAR 

.   20/- 

11/- 

6/- 

3/6 

2/6 

King  George 

.   20/- 

11/- 

6/- 

3/6 

2/6 

TEMPLARS       . 

.   20/- 

11/- 

6/- 

3/6 

2/6 

Arran  Comrade  . 

.   50/- 

26/- 

14/- 

8/- 

5/- 

Bags  Free.     On  Rail.     Cash 

with  order. 

\11  the 

above 

varieties  are  direct 

from   Scotland  this  season.     W 

e  have 

also  them  in   Once 

Grown.     Send  for  our  full  Lisi 

of  40 

varieties ;    it  is  full  of  interest  to  all   gardeners. 

Special 

terms  for  Carriage  Paid  (Passenger). 

We  have  also 

a  good 

variety  of  Artificial  Manures. 

TOM    E.    KING, 

Seed  Potato  Grower, 

SOMERSHAM,   ST.    IVES,   HUNTS. 


N^oles  from  Maidstone. 

PEACH  LEAF   CURL. 

The  fungus  causing  blister 
and  curl  of  the  leaves  of  the 
Peach, Nectarine  and  alliedtrees 
will  be  familiar  to  all  gardeners. 
For  this  disease  it  is  necessary 
to  spray  with  Medela  before 
the  buds  open,  and  the  success 
of  Medela  as  a  specific  for 
preventing  attack  has  been  its 
own  recommendation,  and  it 
is  only  necessary  to  remind 
those  interested  to  obtain 
Medela  NOW,  before  the 
opportunity  for  spraying  has 
passed.  Medela  should  be 
diluted  1  part  to  16  parts  soft 
water,  and  is  obtainable  only 
from  Its  in  1  quart  cans,  if-  ; 
i  gallon,  5/3  ;  1  gallon,  8/6  : 
2  gallons,  13/-  ;  cans  free. 

George  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Royal  Nurseries, 

Maidstone. 


PEARSON'S 

SELECTED 

ANTIRRHINUMS 

ANTIRRHINUMS  are  one  of  the  best  bedding 
subjects  which  can  be  raised  from  seed.  The 
Following  is  our  extra  select  List. 


Per  pkt, 
Antirrhinum  majus.  Beautiful  mixed  colours 

2ft.  to  3ft. 

best  crimson  ...         ...         

best  white ...         

best  yellow 

—  nanum.     In  height  between  Majus  and  Tom 

Thumb.     Mixed  colours 18in. 

Amber  Queen.    Canary  yellow  overlaid 

chamois  pink  

Black  Prince.  Intensely  dark  crimson... 

—  —  Carmine  Queen.      Deep  rich  carmin  , 

quite  distinct 
Cottage  Maid.     Pale  pink,  with  white 

tiiroat 
Crimson  King.  The  best  of  thiis  class  of 

colour  18  in. 

Flame.  Lovely  brilliant  orange  scarlet ... 

Pink  Gem  (New).  Clear  rose  pink,  white 

throat  ...   15  in. 

Rose  Dore.    Beautiful  salmon  rose,  the 

best  pink 
The  Bride.   The  finest  white  semi-dwarf 

variety         18  in. 

Yellow  Qem  (New).    Rich  deep  golden 

yellow 
Yellow  Queen.     One  of  the  very  best 

yellows         20in. 

—  Tom  Thumb.    Dwarf  strain,  finest  mixed 

9  to  12  in. 

best  crimson 

best  white  

best  yellow         ...         ...         


—s.  d 


J.  R.  PEARSON  &  SONS, 

Estab.1782.   LOWDHAM,  NOTTS. 
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CHANGES  have  taken  place  on  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  The  resignation  of  Sir  Harry 
J.  Veitch — -due,  not  to  the  stress  of 
business,  but  to  increasing  years — 
will  be  regretted  by  all.  Sir  Harry  was  appointed 
to  the  Council  in  February,  1888,  on  the  same  day 
that  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks  was  appointed  secretary 
of  the  Society.  It  is  fitting  that  they  should 
have  retired  from  office  on  the  same  day.  Sir 
Harry  J.  Veitch,  who  has  been  a  most  regular 
and  useful  member  of  the  Counci',  now  becomes  a 
genial  vice-president.  His  place  on  the  Council  is 
filled  by  Mr.  W.  Cuthbertson,  V.M.H.,  Edinburgh. 
Mr.  W.  R.  Dykes. — The  appointment  of  Mr 
W.  R.  Dykes,  M.A.,  as  secretary  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  was  confirmed  at  the  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  Society  held  on  Tuesday. 
February  10.  Mr.  Dykes  who  has  been  one  of 
the  masters  of  Charterhouse  School,  is  a  far-seeing 
and  comparatively  yoimg  man.  He  is  a  frequent 
contributor  to  these  pages,  and  is  the  author  of  a 
m.agnificent  monograph  on  the  genus  Iris.  Mr. 
Dykes  will  find  plenty  of  scope  for  his  energies 
in  the  position  that  has  been  so  ably  held  for 
thirty-two  years  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks.  We  wisli 
him  every  success  in  liis  new  sphere  of  activities 

Two    Favourite    Perpetual    Carnations. — Tin 

observations  on  the  cultivation  of  Perpetual 
Carnations  on  page  81  will  be  read  with  interest, 
more  especially  by  growers  in  the  northern  and 
midland  districts  of  Scotland.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  the  two  varieties  depicted  on  the  front  cover, 
viz.,  Beacon  and  Triumph,  are  quite  as  freely 
grown  in  the  north  as  in  the  south.  They  are 
two  popular  varieties  that  flower  well  throughout 
winter.  The  flowers  of  the  former  are  orange 
scarlet,  while  those  of  the  latter  are  rich  bright 
crimson. 

Pear  Bishop's  Thumb.  —  I  often  wonder 
why  in  the  many  excellent  lists  of  Apples 
and  Pears  that  are  given  from  time  to  time  in 
The  Garden  Pear  Bishop's  Thumb  never 
appears.  It  is  certainly  old-fashioned,  does 
not  grow  very  large,  and  its  appearance  is 
nothing  very  special,  but  I  find  it  all  the  same  a 
most  delicious  fruit,  full  of  the  sweetest  juice, 
with  a  beautiful  flavour,  and  coming  in  season  at 
a.  time,  viz.,  December,  when  Pears  are  getting 
very  scarce.  Here  in  Cheshire  it  fruits  well  and 
scarcely  ever  fails.  I  can  most  strongly  recommend 
it  to  any  of  your  readers. — C.  D. 

Erinacea  pungens. — ^Any  endorsement  of  what 
Mr.  Beckett  has  said  (see  page  40)  as  to  the  fine 
specimen  of  this  plant  at  Aldenham  might  appear 
superfluous.  At  the  same  time  it  is  of  so  excep- 
tional a  character  and  in  such  good  health  and 
vigour  in  what  may  be  regarded  as  unorthodox 
•soil  that  a  confirmation  might  encourage  others 
to  try  it  on  like  lines.     The  specimen  is  a  cushion- 


like mound  20  inches  or  more  over  and  about 
10  inches  high  at  the  centre.  It  occupies  a  front 
position  in  a  sunny  border  of  choice  slirubs  and 
climbers,  Clematises  Armandi  and  coccinta  among 
the  latter,  which  grow  and  flower  well,  being  its 
near  neighboiurs.  The  Hedgehog  Broom  is  an 
obvious  sun-lover,  but  this  must  not  be  taken  as 
meaning  starvation  at  the  root.  In  point  of  fact 
it  responds  to  a  liberal  soil  depth  and  fairly 
generous  treatment,  and  given  these  it  will  be 
difficult  to  select  a  position  too  hot  for  it. — E.  H.  J. 
Rhododendron  nobleanum.— -At  the  end  of 
January  two  large  groups  of  this  hybrid  Rhodo- 


'W.     R.     DYKES,     M.A. 

The  new  Secretary   of  the   Royal  Horticultural 

Society. 

dendron  were  in  full  flower  in  the  Rhododendron 
Dell  at  Kew,  where,  with  hundreds  of  trusses  of 
expanded  flowers,  they  made  a  magnificent  display. 
Unfortunately,  its  early  flowering  period  often 
results  in  the  flowers  being  killed  by  frost  before 
they  expand,  therefore  when  they  are  allowed 
to  open  they  are  doubly  welcome.  Both  in  the 
leaves  and  rosy  red  blossoms  evidence  is  found  of 
R.  arboreum  blood,  that  Himalayan  species  being 
one  of  the  parents.  Although  not  to  be  relied 
upon  for  the  outdoor  garden,  small  bushes  are 
verv  useful  for  the  forcing-house  ;    in  fact,   it   is 


one  of  the  best  of  all  Rhododendrons  for  early 
indoor  forcing.  Plants  lifted  in  November  may 
be  had  in  flower  by  Christmas.  When  forced  in 
considerable  heat  the  flowers  are  almost  white, 
but  when  allowed  to  open  in  an  ordinary  green- 
house temperatme  a  good  deal  of  the  rich  natural 
colouring  is  maintained.  When  forced  in  heat 
the  plants  should  be  removed  to  a  cool  house 
when  the  buds  begin  to  open,  otherwise  the 
blossoms  will  soon  fade.  Well  flowered  plants  are 
very  useful  for  the  decoration  of  large  halls. 

Crocus  Fleischeri. — This  early  spring  Crocus 
species  is  but  little  knowi,  and  it  appeals  more 
to  those  who  can  appreciate  individual  points 
of  beauty  than  to  those  who  prefer  broad  effects. 
It  has  several  beautiful  features,  although  one 
of  these — the  finely  netted  corm — is,  unfortimately, 
invisible  to  us  unless  the  corms  are  lifted  when  at 
rest.  On  the  other  hand,  the  flowers  come  with 
a  setting  of  the  young  leaves  about  them,  and 
are  charming  with  their  linear,  lance-shaped 
segments  of  white,  prettily  marked  on  the  exterior 
with  a  veining  of  rich  purple.  C.  Fleischeri  cannot 
be  called  showy,  but  is  extremely  beautiful  in  its 
own  quiet  way.     It  comes  from  Asia  Minor. 

The  Garden  "Lounge." — A  novel  suggestio.T 
in  the  course  of  a  lecture  on  "  Gardens"  at  Edin- 
burgh recently  was  to  form  a  hearth  in  a  sheltered 
part  of  the  garden,  where  a  fire  might  be  made 
and  the  owner  and  his  friends  recline  on 
natural  couches  wrapped  in  plaids  in  comfort 
and   enjoy   the   gloaming   and   watch   the   stars. 

Damson  Trees  and  Snow. — On  the  night  of 
January  28-29  om^  P^^'t  of  *hs  world  was 
visited  with  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  which  on 
the  level  measured  as  much  as  7.^  inches  in 
depth.  A  good  deal  of  damage  was  done  to 
the  branches  of  trees,  and  also  the  local  telephone 
wires.  The  trees  that  suffered  the  worst  were 
the  Damsons.  In  my  next  door  neighbour's 
garden  one  in  particular  had  every  branch 
broken  off,  all  that  remained  in  the  morning 
being  the  bare  trunk.  Locally  the  wood  of  the 
Damson  tree  is  said  to  be  very  "  britchey,"  which 
must  be  a  variant  of  brittle.  People  are  warned 
to  be  very  careful  when  gathering  the  fruit  from 
ladders,  and  accidents  are  by  no  means  a  rarity. 
I  think  I  may  call  the  Cheshire  Damson  our  great 
local  fruit.  Hundreds  of  measures  (961b.)  used  to 
be  sold  yearly  in  Whitchurch  Market  at  prices 
which  in  a  plentiful  year  were  as  low  as  a  shilling 
a  measure,  while  in  a  scarce  year  the  figure  would 
rise  to  50s.  or  60s.. — Joseph  Jacob,  Whilchiirch, 
Salop.  

FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 
February     r9. — Brighton,     Hove     and     Sussex 
Horticultural  Society's  Meeting.     Manchester  and 
North  of  England  Orchid  Society's  Meeting. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

(The    Editor  is    not  responsible    jar    the    opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 


THE    APPLE    AUDIT. 

nPHE  results  of  this  (page  15)  surprised  me  agree- 
ably in  the  case  of  returns  from  readers  of 
The  Garden.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  got  nearly 
400  per  cent,  more  votes  than  its  nearest  rival, 
which  should  he  conclusive  of  the  position  it  holds 
in  the  estimation  of  the  British  public  generally. 
Xot  every  soil  suits  this  \'ariety,  and  when  one 
iinds  it  producing  only  a  few,  small,  scabby  fruits 
one  is  apt  to  give  a  dog  a  bad  name.  The  russety 
brown  fruits  that  for  many  years  graced  (?)  the 
best  West  End  shops  were  not  calculated  to  give 
the  public  a  good  impression  of  it,  and  the  price, 
sd.  a  pound  in  pre-war  days,  told  its  own  tale. 
The  samples  are  now  much  better,  as  is  the  gi'ading. 
and  maximum  controlled  prices  are  generally 
realised.  It  was  a  great  surprise  to  find  Worcester 
Pearmain  so  high  in  the  list,  and  I  presume  the 
voters  ate  their  fruit  off  the  tree.  The  flavour 
of  King  of  the  Pippins  and  Gascoyne's  -Scarlet 
fails  to  take  the  fancy  of  many,  and  they  stand 
rather  high  in  the  list.  However,  I  remember 
when  King  of  the  Pippins,  on  espaliers,  was  the 
only  crop  worth  mentioning  on  a  sandy  subsoil, 
though  the  ground  was  deep  and  long  cultivated. 
There  are  several  in  the  list  below  them  that  I 
should  have  placed  considerably  above  them. 
I  have  heard  Newtown  Pippin  seriously  considered 
as  a  rival  to  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  It  keeps  well 
and  has  a  handsome  glossy  skin,  but  there  its 
superior  points  end,  and  its  position  in  the  audit 

is   not   too  low. HORTULANUS. 

'Y'OUR  Apple  audit  is  both  interesting  and 
useful,  and  I  have  followed  it  and  the  resulting 
correspondence  very  closely.  The  varieties  I  have 
at  present  are  Cox's  Orange,  King  of  the  Pippins. 
Red  Ouarrcnden,  Hawthornden,  Lord  Suiheld, 
Warner's  King  and  Keswick  Codlin.  All  of  the 
bush  type  of  tree.  Now  what  I  want  to  find  is 
the  best  long-keeping  dessert  .\pple,  say  for  eating 
after  March,  and  1  shall  be  much  obliged  if  any 
reader  will  kindly  give  me  his  opinion  through  the 
medium  of  your  paper.  My  choice  falls  on  either 
Sturmer  Pippin  or  Heusgen's  Golden  Keinette, 
but  with  advice  I  should  feel  more  confident. 
Soil  light  sandy  loam  on  gravel  and  the  garden 
an  enclosed  one. — Applegartii,  Kingsion. 

'T'HIS  has  undoubtedly  done  good  in  bringing 
before  beginners  and  other  not  widely 
experienced  fruit-growers  the  name  of  reliable 
sorts  to  add  to  their  present  stock  or  plant  for  the 
first  time.  I  think  ''  Somers "  makes  a  sound 
and  practical  suggestion  for  any  future  audit 
when  he  says  such  should  be  taken  from  acknow- 
ledged growers,  amateiu"  and  professional.  The 
voting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  s  Fruit 
Committee  greatly  astonished  me  (and  others,  too, 
I  fancy)  by  ignoring  James  Grieve.  What  are 
their  objections  to  this  Apple,  superb  in  the 
estimation  of  so  many  people  from  a  growing, 
fruiting  and  eating  standard  ?  .  Will  one  of  their 
number  give  a  reason  for  its  omission  ?  Surely 
James  Grieve  w-as  forgotten  and  not  purposely 
left  out. — C.  TtRXER. 

COMMENTS  ON  "THE  GARDEN"  OF 
JANUARY  31. 

\X/'H.'\T  lovely  pictures  of  Hallingbury  Place  !  I 
sighed  with  delight.  What  a  fine  thing  it  is 
when  wealth  and  good  taste  go  together  to  make 
a  garden.  So  very  often  I  see  rich  folks  gardens 
so  uninteresting  and  commonplace,  and  think, 
"  Oh,  if  poor  .A.nne  had  your  money,  how  beautifu) 
this  garden  mi^ht  be  made." 


Most  completely — as  usual — I  agree  witli  and 
endorse  Miss  G.  Jekyll  in  her  thoughtful  and  wise 
warnings  concerning  "  False  Ideals."  I  regard 
Miss  Jekyll  as  the  high  priestess  of  all  that  is  best 
and  most  beautiful  in  modern  gardening.  She 
does  not  permit  herself  to  be  "  carried  awa\'  with 
every  vain  wind "  of  nurserymen's  novelties — 
which  are  too  often  distorted  freaks  and  sports 
that  would  be  better  stamped  out  when  they 
appear.  (Would  that  this  had  been  done  when 
waved,  frilled  and  scentless  Sweet  Peas  first 
appeared.  We  should  not  now  lament  the  loss 
of  the  dainty,  shapely  fragrant  flowers  of  forty 
years  ago.)  I  breathe  benedictions  on  Miss 
Jekyll  every  time  I  enjoy  the  beauty  of  her 
Love-in-a-Mist — one  of  my  favourite  blue  flowers 
— for  she  improved  and  did  not  spoil  it. 

The  Chinese  Wistaria  is  very  dear  to  me  ;  it 
is  entwined  with  all  my  happiest  memories.  I 
think  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  our 
climbers ;  yet,  as  "  A.  O."  remarks,  it  is  far  too 
seldom  seen.  Perhaps  the  reason  is  that  it  takes 
some  years  after  it  is  planted  before  it  begins  to 
make  much  progress  or  show,  and  we  are  impatient 
mortals  nowadays. 

What  "  Danecroft  "  has  to  say  about  Roses  is 
always  worth  the  special  attention  of  lovers  of 
garden  Roses,  for  though  he  is  a  professional  he 
is  also  a  true  lover  of  Roses. 

I  did  enjoy  "Somers'"  "Miseries,"  more 
especially  the  "Squire's"  share  in  them.  A 
friend  once  confided  to  me  that  she  sometimes 
ventured  to  move  a  pot  or  two  in  her  conservatory 
just  to  let  the  head-gardener  know  it  was  hers  ; 
and  another  told  me  that  her  furious  gardener 
once  admonished  her,  as  follows  :  "  I  don't  mind 
M'm,  what  plants  and  flowers  you  haves  for  the 
house,  nor  what  the  young  ladies  wants  to  wear 
at  parties  "  (we  wore  real  flowers  in  the  'seventies  ; 
artificial  ones  were  not  considered  to  be  in  good 
taste),  "  but  what  I  can't  abide  is  your  picking 
an'  givin'  of  'em  to  your  friends  "  (which  is,  to 
my  mind,  one  of  the  greatest  delights  in  owning 
a  garden). 

Re  the  "  moon's  influence  "  in  the  "  Column 
for  the  Curious,"  I  had  an  animated  "  argyfication  " 
with  Mr.  Bunyard  about  this  the  first  time  I  went 
to  Allington.  He  "  sat  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful," 
as  "J.  J."  does;  but  ("Somers"  would  say  this 
is  "  heresy  ")  I  think  there  must  be  some  germ  of 
truth  in  it  or  it  would  not  be  so  widely  spread, 
nor  have  so  long  survived,  as  it  still  does,  among 
country  folks.  Perchance  our  ancestors  knew 
some  things  we  have  forgotten,  and  modern 
science^  will  rediscover  them,  for  "  the  thing 
which  hath  been  it  is  that  which  shall  be,  and  that 
which  is  done  is  that  which  shall  be  done,  and 
there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun."  Consider 
now.  The  moon  controls  the  tides,  so  may  it 
not  also  exercise  some  terrestrial  power  also  and 
draw  up  the  seeds  and  tender-growing  shoots  of 
plants  ?  It  does  not  seem  altogether  impossible. 
(Of  course,  we  shall  learn  a  lot  soon — shan't  we  ? 
— -when  these  clever  chaps  start  shooting  rockets 
at  the  moon.) — An'ne  .Amateur. 

BLAKE'S     PLANT    NAMES. 

npHE  Rev.  Joseph  Jacob  has  paid  me  the  com- 
pliment of  suggesting-  that  I  should  write 
something  about  Blake's  "Compleat  Gardener's 
Practice,"  of  which  he  has  already  given  some 
account  (The  Garden,  January  3,  page  10),  and 
to  enable  me  to  do  so  has  kindly  lent  me  his  copy 
of  the  book — the  only  one  I  have  seen.  Its  more 
remarkable  features  have  been  noted  by  him, 
but  I  think  something  further  may  be  said 
when  I  have  finished  my  examination  of  the 
book.  .At  present  I  propose  to  deal  with  the  plant 
names  to  which  he  has  called  attention,  and  with 
one    or    two    of    the    explanations   suggested   by 


.Mr.  Brotherston.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
that,  as  some  of  the  foUowing  notes  will  show, 
guessing  at  what  Blake  meant  without  having 
read  his  descriptions  is  unprofitable  speculation. 
I  will  take  the  names  in  Mr.  Jacob's  order 
(page  21). 

The  first.  Angulshenelus,  is  one  of  the  most 
puzzling.  The  description,  "  received  from  a 
friend,"  says  that  the  plant  "  hath  such  a  property 
that  there  is  none  like  it ;  when  this  Flower  hath 
its  seed  full  ripe  in  itself,  then  if  you  go  to  it  and 
touch  it  with  your  hand,  presently  the  Cod  that 
the  seed  that  lyeth  in  breaketh."  This  points 
to  the  Touch-me-not  (Impatiens  Noli-tangere)  ; 
the  "  friend,"  tells  a  not  very  edifying  storv 
illustrating  the  "  property  "  of  the  plant,  for  which 
an  extract  from  William  Coles's  contemporary 
"Art  of  Simpling"  (1656)  may  be  substituted. 
■'  A  plant  called  Noli-me-tangere,  neer  which  if 
you  put  your  hand,  the  seed  will  spurtle  forth 
suddenly,  in  so  much  that  the  unexpectednesse 
of  it  made  the  valiant  Lord  Fairfax  to  start,  as 
Mister  Bobert  at  the  Physick  Garden  at  Oxford 
can  tell  you."  But  how  are  we  to  reconcile  this 
with  Blake's  further  description  ?  "  It  is  much 
like  your  purple  valaren  in  shape,  but  in  colour 
of  a  whitish  green,  the  Flowers  being  of  a  blewish 
colour  ;  it  never  groweth  above  a  foot  high,  and 
hath  a  hundred  seeds  in  a  cod."  After  Anstartion 
endecom  or  Christerious  Purantus  (which  Blake 
gives  as  a  synonym  for  Amarantus)  one  may  be 
prepared  for  anything,  and  the  latter  descrip- 
tion may,  as  Mr.  Brotherston  suggests,  apply  to 
Anagallis  MoncUi,  but  the  "  unexpectnesse  of  the 
seed  "  of  that  would  not  cause  anyone  to  start  ! 

Balm  of  Clirist  is,  as  Mr.  Brotherston  says, 
Palma  Christi  (the  Castor  oil  plant),  though, 
according  to  Blake  —  who  adds  to  the  name 
"  or  if  you  please,  the  hand  of  Christ " — it  is 
"the  Flower"  that  "represents  the  figure  of  a 
hand." 

Emrose  is  quite  certainly  Anemone,  of  which 
many  varieties  are  described ;  it  was,  perhaps, 
a  common  name  at  the  time — the  only  quotation 
we  have  for  it  in  our  "  Dictionarj'  of  English  Plant 
Names"  is  from  Sldnner's  "  Etymologicon " 
(1671)  ;  Coles  (1656)  says:  "  the  common  people 
call  them  Emones." 

Evat  (a  herb)  is  beyond  me:  "it  hath  long 
slender  stalks  rising  to  three  foot  high,  beset  with 
leaves  round  about  one  against  another,  in  shapt- 
and  colour  like  that  of  Arssmart  [Polygonum 
Hydropiper],  and  on  the  top  standeth  downy 
wlute  Flowers,  which  the  wind  carry  away  .  .  . 
tliis  is  a  special  Herb  in  Physick,"  so  perhaps 
from  this  description  some  one  will  be  able  to 
identify    it. 

Marble-flower  (in  the  index  Marie-flow  ei) 
cannot  be  Carduus  Marianus :  "it  is  a  plant 
of  small  stature  and  the  stalks  are  of  a  soft  sub- 
stance and  of  a  whiteish  green  colour  ;  the  leaves 
are  of  the  same  colour."  I  had  thought  it  might 
be  Horehound  (Marrubium  vulgare),  which  is 
called  MawToIl  by  Gerard  (Appendix)  and  in 
Sussex,  Marvel,  but  Horehound  occurs  in  its  proper 
place  among  herbs.  The  quotation  shows  that 
there  can  be  no  connection  with  Papaver  somni- 
ferum. 

Marmadle  deparve,  "  or  otherwise  called  the 
Worlds  wonder  "=Marvel  of  Peru — of  wliich  there 
is  a  very  good  description. 

Oak  of  Paris,  as  Mr.  Brotherston  says,  is  Oak  of 
Paradise    (Chenopodiimi    Botrys). 

Pawmers:  This  will  not  do  for  any  Orcliis: 
There  is  no  description  beyond:  "  se)-called 
because  the  seed  is  the  figure  of  a  Pawner,  and 
upon  this  accoimt  men  hold  such  a  thing  a  great 
rarity,  and  though  of  little  use,  yet  they  will 
bestow  the  pains  to  propagate  it  "  ;  directions 
for  planting  the  seed  follow.      "  Pawm,"  of  coiu'se 
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is  a  common  variant  of  "  Palm,"  but  that  does  not 
seem  to  lielp. 

Rose-rubee  should,  of  course,  as  Mr.  Brotheiston 
says,  be  Adonis  autumnalis,  but  Blake's  descrip- 
tion, as  well  as  his  alternative  name — "  Sattin- 
flower  " — make  it  clear  that  Honesty  (Lunaria 
bienni;)  is  intended  by  hmr. 

Stari-up-and-kiss-me  «hould,  ot  course,  as  Mi. 
Brotlierston  says,  be  the  garden  Pansy,  but  the 
description  seems  a  combination  ;  it  starts  with 
•'or  otherwise  Wag-wantons"  (Briza  media),  and 
this  plant  seems  also  included:  "  This  is  a  plant 
that  risetji  to  lialf  a  foot  in  height,  with  many 
small  brown  leaves,  with  a  few  branches  spreading 
from  the  stalk,  whereon  grow  Flowers  of  a  sky 
colour  ...  in  the  middle  standeth  tliree  or 
lour  knots  alwayes  wagging,  ot  the  coloui  ot  the 
flower  ,  .  .  after  the  Flower  is  gone  are 
round  husks  wherein  is  seed  much  like  Violet  seed." 

Gesauiits:     Jasmine,  wliite  and  yellow. 

Filleroy:  Mr.  Brotherston's  suggestion,  which 
also  occiu'red  to  me,  is  a  natirral  one,  but  the 
plant  described,  very  fully,  is  certainly  Mezereon, 
though  "  tliere  are  many  sorts  of  them." 

LowTex,  from  the  (good)  description,  is  Butcher's 
Broom  (Ruscus  aculeatus). 

Dragons  (also  quite  well  described)  is  Bistort 
(Polygoniun  Bistorta),  to  which  Cockayne  says 
lite  name  was  applied  by  "  the  old  herbalists," 
though  I  have  not  met  with  it.  Culpeper  has 
Dragonwort. 

March,  for  Celery,  appears  in  Lyte's  "  Niewe 
Hcrball"  (1578). 

Mr.  Jacob  expresses  surprise  that  we  should 
not  have  "Rickaluses"  in  our  "Dictionary  of 
English  Plant  Names,"  but  he  will  find  other 
spellings  there- — -Reckless,  Recldas,  and  Raiklesscs 
— the     corruption     is    not     uncommon. 

I  can  see  no  ground  for  supposing  that 
"  Niu'ssusuly "  (which  in  the  index  is  spelt 
"Nur:susus")  means  anything  but  Narcissus — 
probably  poeticus. — James  Britten,  F.L.S. 

BASIC     SLAG     FOR     ORCHARDS. 

""PHE  concise  report  by  Mr.  .Molyncux  on  the 
properties  of  basic  slag  for  assisting  the 
production  of  the  Apple  crop  (January  3,  page  10) 
is  well  timed,  and  everyone  who  has  Apple  trees 
under  their  charge,  whether  he  be  owner  or  tenant, 
ought  to  recognise  the  value  of  the  advice  ;  and  1 
can,  if  so  desired,  give  several  instances  of  this 
by-product's  value,  .^n  orchard  on  the  borders 
of  Gloucestershire,  amounting  to  a  total  of  350 
trees  and  covering  an  area  of  about  10  acres, 
got  so  starved  with  moss  and  coarse  grasses  that 
the  landlord  gave  it  up  in  despair,  and  the  tenant 
looked  upon  it  as  useless.  It  was  my  business 
to  advise  on  pruning  for  this  orchard,  and, 
in  conversation,  I  advised  a  dressing  of  i2cwts. 
of  basic  slag  to  the  acre.  This  was  carried  into 
effect,  and  the  marvellous  results,  both  in  herbage 
and  fruit,  have  been  amazing  and  sealed  my 
friendship  fast  and  secure.  The  difference  being 
that  before  the  dressing  a  rabbit  would  have 
starved  on  the  land,  whereas  six  dairy  cows  are 
now  grazing  continually.  A  wonderful  crop  of 
white  Clover  covering  the  whole  induces  insect 
life  and  assists  fertilisation  of  the  fruit  blossoms. 
— George  Lovei.ock. 


PYRACANTHAS. 

'T'HE  mention  in  Mr.  Jacob's  a-ticle  (January  24, 
page  44)  of  Pyracantha  crenulata  Yunnanense 
prompts  me  to  ask  for  advice  as  to  the  other  newer 
Pyracanthas.  I  have  only  a  very  small  amount 
of  my  cottage  wall  space  still  unplanted — a  yellow- 
washed  wall,  not  a  red  brick  one.  Will  some  kind 
reader  who  has  had  experience    of  P.  Gibbsii   and 


tlio  other  new  sorts  give  mc  theic  help  ?  1  know 
the  ordinary  P.  Lalandi.  And  could  Mr.  Jacob 
tell  me  if  Pceonia  Willmottiaua  is  yet  in  commercr. 
— W.   E.  A-R 

Pyracantha  Gibbsii  is  a  \ery  usefid  species 
from  China  free  in  growth  and  free  fruiting.  There 
arc  still  fruits  on  the  bushes  ;  they  arc  about  the 
same  size  as  P.  Lalandi,  but  deeper  red  in  colour. 
P.  Yunnanense  is  now  only  ripening  its  fruits  ; 
they  are  not  so  large  as  P.  Lalandi,  but  borne 
in  abundance  and  red.  Another  interesting  species 
is  P.  Rogcrsiana,  introduced  by  Mr.  G.  Forrest. 
This  has  red  fruits,  but  differs  in  that  the  leaves 
are  rather  smaller  than  the  other  species.  P. 
Rogersiana  fructu  luteo  is  a  form  with  yellow 
fruits,  quite  a  gooil  and  distinct  acquisition. 
Next  to  P.  Lalandi  growers  in  mild  localities 
consider  P.  angustifolia  the  most  distinct  and 
valuable  species.  The  orange  yellow  fruits  ripen 
early  in  the  new  year,  and  are  a  beautiful  sight 
(luring    |aiuiar\-  and  Fehruarv.      l-"or  a  warm  wall 


CARNATION      YELLOW-STONE. 
The  most  prolific  of  the   Yellow  Perpetuah. 

it  is  an  attractive  e\'ergi"een  shrul:).  Possibly 
Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester,  could  supply 
Paeonia  Willmottiaua. — Ed.] 

NEMESIA    COMPACTA    BLUE    GEM. 

T  HAVE  grown  tliis  beautiful  half-hardy  annual 
for  a  number  of  years,  but  it  was  only  list 
year  that  I  realised  its  full  value.  Hitherto  my 
experience  of  it  had  led  me  to  look  upon  it  as  having 
a  rather  short  flowering  period,  and  it  was  on  that 
account  I  rather  hesitated  to  introduce  it  into  a 
Colour  scheme.  Thexesult,  however,  has  far  exceeded 
my  expectations.  The  plants,  bristling  with 
flower-buds,  were  put  out  into  good,  deeply  wrought 
soil  in  the  opening  days  of  June,  and  a  fortnight 
after  they  were  making  a  brave  show.  They 
went  on  improving  for  several  weeks,  notwith- 
standing the  drought  and  the  fact  that  they  were 
never  watered  artificially.  Associated  with  purple 
Stocks,  pink  Antirrhinums,  pink  Pelargoniums, 
Ageratum  and  Alyssum  minimum,  the  blue 
Nemesia  fills  a  niche  that  could  hardly  be  filled 
by  any  other  summer  bedding  plant. — Caledonia. 


Perpetual     Carnations 

SOME  HEMARKS  FROM  \    NORTHERN 
GROWER. 

Or  the  many  able  and  practical 
.  articles  written  on  the  above  subject, 
I  none  to  me  appear  so  helpful  as 
they  might  be  to  growers  in  the 
northern  and  midland  districts  of 
Scotland.  Most  of  these  treatises  deal  with  the 
culture  of  Perpetual  Carnations  in  the  middle 
and  southern  districts  of  England,  where  the 
climatic  conditions  differ  very  much  from  that 
experienced  in  the  localities  first  mentioned. 

In  the  hope  that  some  grain  may  be  sifted  from 
the  chaff  I  will  with  some  diffidence  try  to  outline 
the  methods  of  procedure  in  the 'propagation  and 
cultivation  of  these  most  useful  and  lovely  flowers, 
which  give  here  results  termed  by  visitors  as 
"  well  worth  effecting."  I  may  say  these  methods, 
especially  in  propagation,  are  opposed  in  some 
respects  to  those  generally  adopted,  but  are  the 
outcome  of  a  tough  experience  of  ten  years  or 
more. 

In  propagation  we  take  and  make  the  cuttings 
in  the  usual  way,  but  we  do  this  in  the  month 
of  September  from  stock  two  years  old.  Clean, 
well-crocked  pots  3^  inches  in  diameter  are  used, 
and  the  rooting  medium  consists  of  leaf-mould 
and  silver  sand  passed  through  a  fine  sieve.  The 
pots  are  filled  fairly  firm  with  the  mixture  and 
surfaced  wifli  silver  sand.  The  cuttings  are  then 
dibbed  in  to  the  number  of  five  cuttings  per  pot, 
which  are  then  plunged  to  the  rim  in  damp 
coconut  fibre  in  the  propagating  case  where  an 
atmospheric  temperature  of  60°  to  70°  is  main- 
tained. The  cuttings  are  given  one  good  watering, 
which  is  all  they  require  until  roots  are  formed. 
.\  chink  for  air  is  left  on  the  case  always,  and  the 
case  is  aired  for  an  hour  each  morning.  Rooting 
takes  place  in  twenty-one  to  twenty-eight  days, 
and  a  "  strike  "  of  95  per  cent,  can  be  depended 
upon  when  these  methods  are  followed. 

The  young  plants  are  then  potted  singly  into 
2^-inch  pots,  clean  and  well  drained;  the 
potting  mixture  this  time  being  made  up  of  equal 
parts  loam,  leaf-mould  and  lime  rubble  in  a  fine 
state.  The  station  chosen  for  the  young  plants 
at  this  stage  is  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  the  stove- 
house  where  the  temperature  is  from  60°  to  65°,  and 
watering  is  done  carefully.  Roots  are  quickly 
formed,  and  before  the  young  plants  get  "  dra^vn  " 
another  shift  is  required.  For  this  potting  3^-inch 
pots  are  used,  and  the  potting  soil  is  the  same  as 
for  previous  potting,  but  of  a  coarser  grade. 
The  potting  is  ahvays  done  firmly.  The  plants 
are  then  placed  on  shelves  in  the  Carnation-house 
and  allowed  to  grow  on  slowly. 

By  the  turn  of  the  year,  when  the  plants  are 
from  6  inches  to  8  inches  in  height,  the  tips  are 
cleanly  pinched  out.  This,  with  the  exception 
of  the  breaking  off  of  any  premature  flowering 
s'loots  in  the  month  of  May,  is  the  only  pinching 
done  here. 

In  the  month  of  .4pril  the  plants  are  showing 
from  five  to  nine  young  shoots  and  are  well  rooted, 
requiring  a  transfer  to  6-inch  pots.  The  soil 
for  this  potting  consists  of  two  parts  loam,  one 
part  leaf-mould  and  one  part  sand  and  lime 
rubble,  in  a  yet  coarser  grade.  The  loam  here, 
being  of  a  clayey  nature,  requires  an  excess  of 
leaf-mould  and  sand  added,  and  lime  rubble  seems 
to  me  an  imperative  necessity. 

The  potting  operations  finished,  the  plants  are 
placed  in  cold  frames  and  all  possible  light  and 
air  given  to  the  exclusion  of  frost,  while  on  bright 
days  the  sashes  are  drawn  oft  the  frames  entirely. 

When  all  danger  of  frost  is  past,  the  plants 
are  removed  to  an  open  situation  in  the  garden. 
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Here  a  framework  of  posts  and  rails  has  been 
erected  to  carry  frame-lights  4  feet  above  an  ash 
bottom  fresh  laid  each  year.  The  work  of  staking 
and  tying  is  duly  attended  to  and  disbudding  in 
sequence,  while  careful  watering  is  insisted  upon 
at  all  times. 

Towards  the  middle  of  September  the  plants 
are  transferred  to  the  Carnation-house,  this 
structure  having  been  previously  well  washed 
down.  The  maximum  of  light  and  air  is  afforded. 
and  just  sufficient  artificial  heat  given  to  keep 
out  frost,  and  the  very  httle  required  to  dry  the 
atmosphere  when  dull,  foggy  weather  prevails. 

Nothing    has    been    said    about    spraying    the 
plants   during   the   growing   season,    as   it    is  not 
done  here,   and  the  plants  are  never  exposed  to 
overhead   rains.     Should   red   spider   appear,    the 
plant   or   plants   are   isolated   and   s>Tinged   with 
sulphide   of   potassium,    one   ounce 
to    three    gallons    of,  water,    with 
sufficient  soft  soap  to  make  a  good 
lather.      In     bad     cases     a     little 
paraffin  is  added.       .A,s   a   general 
preventative  under  glass,  the  plants 
are     dusted    with     a     mixture     of 
air-slaked     lime     and     flowers     of 
sulphur  in  equal  quantities. 

The  plants  are  growTa  for  two 
years  before  being  discarded,  and  it 
is  only  in  the  last  sis  months  of 
this  period  that  feeding  is  resorted 
to  ;  previously  only  a  little  soot- 
water  has  been  given.  As  the 
plants  are  still  in  6-inch  pots  I 
need  hardly  say  how  varied  and 
abimdant  this  feeding  may  be. 

Perthshire.  De.in'ston. 


A   READER'S  ROSE  GARDEN 


THE  reader  may  possibly  conclude  that 
the  Rose  garden  illustrated  is  situated 
in  Berkshire  or  some  other  favoured 
Rose-growing  county ;  also  that  the 
bank  of  bushes  and  trees  are  on  the 
eastern  and  northern  boundaries  to  provide 
shelter  from  the  trying  winds  from  those  quarters. 
Both  conjectures  are  wrong  ;  the  garden  is  situated 
up  among  the  cold  hills  of  Cheshire — against 
Derbyshire — and  within  ten  miles  of  the  city  of 
-Manchester,  and  the  trees  are  on  the  south- 
western and  western  sides,  not,  however,  so  near 
the  Roses,  by  30  yards  to  70  yards,  as  would 
appear  in  the  illustration.  The  ground  slopes 
sharply  on  the  eastern  side,  and  the  only  protection 


THE     HOLLYHOCK 

Although     the    dreadful     disease 

(P  u  c  c  i  n  i  a     malvacearum)      has 

wrought  havoc  with    these  stately 

subjects,  they  are  still  grown  with 

success     by    many     admirers.  r 

Liberal    treatment   is  necessary  to 

success.     When    it    is  remembered 

what     a    large    plant    has    to    be 

produced    in   a   short    period,   this 

fact   becomes  evident.      The  most 

robust   plants  are  raised  from  seed 

sown  either  in  the  early  days  of  the 

year  under  glass  or  during  May  and 

June  in  the  open  border     Perhaps 

the  latter  plan  is  best,  as  the  plants 

are    stronger.    The  seedlings  must 

never     be     allowed      to     become 

overcrowded,    nor    suffer    through 

drought.      In     September     the 

young     plants     may       (in      ver>- 

favourable      soil      and      climates| 

be   transplanted   straight    to   their 

blooming    quarters.      In    light    soil    they    stand 

an   ordinary  winter  with    a   slight    protection  of 

Bracken    or   litter    during    frosty    weather.     The 

protection  of  a  cold  frame  is  essential  on  heavy 

loam   or   clay   soils.     They  wiU  then    be  secure, 

and  can   be  ventilated    as  weather  permits  and 

finally   planted   out   in  May.     About   midsummer 

numerous  offshoots  wiU  appear ;    these  should  be 

removed,   so  that   all  the  strength   of   the  plant 

is   directed  to    building   up  one  stem.     A  strong 

stake  should  be  supplied,  and  the  stem  secured  as 

growth  advances.     Abundance  of  water  is  required 

during  the  growing  season,  and  several  inches  of 

decayed    maniure   should    be   placed    around    the 

stems.     To  secure  specimen  flowers,  disbudding  is 

practised  and  the  weak  terminal  tip  of  the  stem 

removed. 


the  setting,  the  gardener  may  take  a  little  credit 
for  his,  as  seven  years  ago  the  whole  plot  was  a 
pasture  field,  bare  except  for  the  large  forest 
trees  on  the  confines. 

Crazy  paths  will  be  noticed  bordered  by  Sea 
Pinks,  an  illustration  of  which  appeared  in 
The  Garden  of  November  27,  rgrs,  and  further 
across  a  '"  carpet  "  of  grass  and  then  a  dry  wall. 
now  much  overgrown.  Red  and  white  Valerian 
are  doing  well,  and  Cerastium  is  running  riot  both 
over  the  wall  and  the  tub  which  marks  the 
entrance  to  a  semi-circle  with  a  seat. 

The  pool  is  below  the  Rose  garden  and  is 
entirely  artificial.  Placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
rock  garden  and  built  of  similar  stone,  it  looks 
as  if  it  had  been  there  for  many 
years,  although  this  portion  of 
the  plot  was  a  field  five  years 
ago.  Overgrown  with  Ferns,  Marsh 
Marigolds,  Spiraeas,  Lyme  Grass. 
Iris  and  Primulas,  it  is  still  arti- 
ficial, but  is  it  not  satisfying  ? 
Three  nice  clumps  of  Spiraea  Peach 
Blossom  appear  to  be  flowering 
well,  and  between  two  of  them  a 
fair-sized  Funkia.  In  the  centre  a 
Broom  (prjecox)  and  above  that 
Rose  American  Pillar  on  a  triangle 
of  poles  r4  feet  high  and  toppling 
over  because  the  supports  are  not 
high  enough.  Immediately  to  the 
left  of  this,  English  Irises  and  a 
nice  Santolina  showing  its  greyness. 
In  the  foreground  is  a  Royal  Fern, 
and  above  that  is  a  satisfactory 
patch  of  white  flowers  which  I 
cannot  name.  Now  in  February- 
there  is  nothing  there  but  bare 
earth,  and  I  presume  that  it  is  a 
patch  of  "  Snow  in  Summer  "  that 
sowed  itself  there  and  has  been 
cleared  away  as  an  intruder. 
Cheshire.  A.   L.  D.irr.^h. 


Rose    Paul's     Scarlet 
Climber 


THE      POOL      BELOW      THE      ROSE     GiVRDEN. 

from  the  severe  gales  from  this  direction  is  a 
5-foot-high  Oak  trellis,  with  a  mesh  of  a  foot 
square,  covered  with  climbing  Roses.  My  Roses, 
therefore,  are  not  "  coddled,"  but  rely  upon  pure 
air.  good  soil,  attention  and  love. 

Incidentally,  Dean  Hole  recommends  such  a 
similar  position  for  a  Rose  garden,  even  to  the 
5-foot  fence  on  the  east,  but  mine  was  planned 
thus  owing  to  the  lie  of  the  land.  The  Rose 
garden  therefore  runs  north  and  south  and  is, 
as  Dean  Hole  desired,  a  Rose  garden  both 
"  exposed  and  sheltered,"  "  the  air  not  visiting 
the  cheek  too  roughly,  which  the  sun  strengthens 
but  does  not  scorch,  which  the  shower  refreshes 
but  the  tempest  spares." 

Like  a  good  gem,  the  Rose  garden  owes  much 
to  its  setting,  and  as  a  jeweller  takes  credit  for 


Undoubtedly     this     is      one     of 

the       finest      pillar      Roses     ever 

introduced.       The      large      trusses 

of    scarlet    blooms    are    produced 

in  quantity    in    June    and    render 

the       plant       most      conspicuous, 

while,     if    the    sprays     are     cut, 

they   last    a   long    time   if   placed 

in    water.       This    Rose    possesses 

a     strong     constitution,     and    the 

foliage,      which      bears      a     slight 

resemblance    to    that    of    the     Hybrid    Teas,    is 

strong   and    in   striking   contrast    to    the   flowers. 

It  is  an  acquisition   and  should    be  grown  by  all 

Rose-lovers. 

When  exhibited  before  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  in  May,  r9r5,  it  received  an  award  of 
merit,  and  during  the  same  year  it  won  the  gold 
medal  of  the  National  Rose  Society.  At  both 
exhibitions  it  attracted  considerable  attention. 

At  Castleford,  Chepstow,  it  is  grown  against 
poles  about  9  feet  in  height,  the  position  being 
in  full  sunshine  throughout  the  day.  One  charac- 
teristic feature  of  this  Rose  is  that  it  maintains 
its  brilliant  colour  tmtil  the  end.  Judging  from 
the  plants  just  mentioned,  it  is  a  Rose  that  will  be 
largely  grown.  A  number  of  specimens  are  being 
tried  on  their  own  roots.  T.  W.    B. 
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THE    DELIGHTS    OF 
STATICE   SINUATA 

ONE  might  visit  many  gardens  and 
fail  to  find  Statice  sinuata,  yet  its 
position  commercially  is  almost  upon 
a  par  with  Stoclis  and  Asters. 
Throughout  midsununcr  and  autumn 
Statice  is  one  of  the  leading  market  lines.  Thousand* 
of  bunches  find  their  way  to  Covent  Garden 
daily,  for  it  is  grown  by  the  acre  in  market  nurserie?. 
within  easy  reach  of  London.  What  actually 
becomes  of  it  all  no  one  can  hazard,  for,  unlike 
Asters,  Statice  is  truly  an  everlasting.  It  can  be 
dried  and  made  to  retain  its  character  for  man>' 
months  ;  indeed,  it  has  been  customary  with  me 
to  keep  a  few  vases  of  it  right  through  the  year, 
only  discarding  it  when  the  new  crop  is  ready. 

I  never  realised  how  easily  it  was  grown  until 
I  visited  the  late  Mr.  V.  Scale's  nurseries  at 
Sevenoaks  many  years  ago,  where  it,  together 
with  many  uncommon  things,  including  the 
green  Rose,  was  grown  for  use  in  the  making  up 
department.  Since  that  time  Statice  has  steacUIy 
gamed  favour  as  a  market  flower. 

As  previously  mentioned,  one  cannot  say  what 
becomes  of  it  all,  but  I  imagine  it  is  very  largely 
used  by  florists  for  making  up,  and  possibly  for 
decorative  work,  as  it  requires  no  water  to  keep 
it  fresh  as  do  other  flowers,  although,  of  course, 
the  stems  will  not  retain  their  freshness. 

Market  men  usually  sow  the  seed  early  in 
January,  but  it  can  be  sown  in  March  and  even 
outdoors  in  April  in  some  districts.  Early 
sowing  ensures  good  plants  and  early  blooming. 
In  a  temperature  of  60°  the  seedlings  may  start 
appearing  in  about  four  days  and  carry  on  the 
process  over  a  period  of  several  weeks. 

When  pricking  off  the  seedlings  r  inch  apart 
is  ample,  and  for  ordinary  purposes  they  need 
no  further  shift  until  planting-time  in  April. 
At  this  date  the  plants  cannot  boast  of  much  more 
than  a  tap  root,  although  the  rosette  of  foliage 
is  quite  respectable.  Plant  on  good  soil  and  keep 
well  cultivated  and,  if  need  be,  watered.  Do 
not,  however,  plant  on  ground  infested  with  wire- 
worm,   and  make  sure  that  the  planting  is  done 
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firmly  and  well.  I  have  seen  this  crop  planted 
badly  with  a  dibber,  with  a  resultant  loss  of 
thousands.  Personally,  I  would  fire  any  man 
who  planted  anything  with  a  dibber,  be  it  a 
Cabbage,  a  Potato,  or  Geranium.  It  is  better 
to  pinch  out  the  first  flower-spikes.  Long  before 
the  flowers  open  it  will  be  observed  that  the  plants 
vary.  Incidentally,  the  flowers  vary,  too ;  in 
fact,  I  begin  to  think  that  the  producers  of  Statice 
seed  are  like  some  Sweet  Pea  seed  growers,  they 
either  do  not  know  how  or  do  not  care  about 
purity.  At  all  events,  I  spent  quite  a  number 
of  evenings  among  some  35,000  plants  last  season, 
and  just  wondered  which  was  the  real  Simon 
pure.  I  made  a  score  or  two  selections  in  the 
hope  that  some  day  a  really  good  series  of  shades 
would  be   available.     I   had   to   do   the   selecting 
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after  sundown  because  the  mauves  looked  pink  in 
the  -sunshine. 

But  it  is  the  growth  that  is  interesting.  Some 
of  the  flower-stems  are  round  and  smooth,  some 
very  lightly  flanged,  while  others  will  have  flanges 
that  make  the  stems  about  i  inch  wide.  The 
foliage  in  all  cases  is  rosette-like,  laying  more  or 
less  flat  on  the  ground.  Some  are  spidery  in 
growth,  others  coarse  as  a  raw  Cabbage.  Heights 
may  range  anywhere  between  i  foot  and  4  feet. 
The  flower-stems  keep  pushing  up  from  the  base. 
and  all  branch  into  three  or  more  trusses  of  flower. 
Cutting  can  start  just  as  soon  as  the  cup-like 
flowers  are  fully  open. 

How  fertilisation  takes  place  I  do  not  know, 
although  I  have  seen  butterflies  in  the  field  and, 
incidentally,  I  have  found  many  fleas.  That 
some  insect  agency  does  the  fertilising  is  certain, 
for  as  far  as  I  can  dissect  the  flowers,  they  are 
separately  sexed  in  the  trusses.  The  male  flowers 
at  first  appear  like  the  females,  but  a  secondary 
tube-like  flower  pushes  up  from  the  centre  very 
quickly.  These  secondary  flowers  are  in  the 
blue  shades  always  white,  but  in  the  alba  form 
they  are  anywhere  between  deep  yellow  and 
palest  cream.  No  pure  white-centred  flowers 
could  I  find  in  the  alba  form,  although  I  got  one 
very  near  it,  and  a  friend  who  saw  the  dried  flowers 
said  it  was  the  finest  white  he  had  ever  seen. 

The  variety  or  species  Bonduelli,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  not  quite  the  same  as  sinuata  in  habit, 
always  has  yellow  flowers,  both  male  and  female, 
but  oh,  the  mongrels !  The  blue  sinuata  is, 
as  I  have  said,  not  free  from  variations,  and  some 
of  them  I  found  were  perfect  horrors,  mixtures 
apparently  of  sinuata  and  Bonduelli.  Some  of 
the  wholesale  seed  lists  quote  smuata  rosea, 
but  mention  its  variability.  I  have  not  grown  the 
variety  rosea,  nor  have  1  ever  seen  any  rose  form 
in  the  markets,  althouglr  salesmen  have  at  times 
spoken  of  a  poor  brick-coloured  thing  no  one 
would  buy. 

Although  classed  as  a  species,  I  cannot  see  that 
Bonduelli  is  anything  more  than  a  variety  of 
sinuata.  Certainly  I  shall  not  lay  claim  to  having 
evolved  new  species  if  the  deep  blue,  pale  blue. 
French  grey,  blush  rose,  mauve,  lavender,  pale 
prinurose,  deep  yellow  and  snow  white  selections 
I  have  made  are  eventuallv  fixed. 
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That  there  is  room  for  a  whole  series  of  shade? 
in  Statice  sinuata  goes  without  saying,  I  would 
urge  the  amateur  to  make  a  sowing  of  Statice 
sinuata.    as   it    will    provide    a    beautiful    display 


for  many  weeks  and  also  ensure  some  delightful 
flowers  for  winter  decoration  with  no  special 
treatment  beyond  hanging  in  a  dry,  airy  position, 
fairly  dark  for  preference.  T.  A.  W. 


NATURES     MOSSY     WAYS 


By    "  SOMERS." 


NOT  long  ago  I  invented,  on  unimpeach- 
able philological  principles,  a  new 
word,  as  I  supposed,  and  that  an 
Italian  word,  no  less,  namely  "  pergo- 
letta."  On  turning  up  a  dictionary, 
however,  I  found  that  the  word  was  already 
excellent  Italian,  and.  moreover,  that  I  had  seen 
a  hundred  times  in  Italy  the  thing  it  signifies — 
a  trellis  of  homely  construction,  overrun  by  a 
gadding  Vine,  and  sheltering  from  excessive  heat 
a  fowl-house,  it  may  be,  or  a  goat-house,  or  a  pig- 
sty, or,  constructed  on  a  more  ambitious  and 
expensive  scale,  one  of  those  lower  class  trattorie 
just  beyond  the  Roman  wall,  where,  if  you  are 
thirsty,  you  may  have  served  to  you,  under  a 
canopy  of  Vine  leaves,  a  flagon  of  the  thick, 
syrupy,  somewhat  too  sweet,  but,  in  the  circum 
stances,  infinitely  refreshing  wine  of  the  locality. 
What  business  had  I  to  invent  ItaUan  words  ? 
Well,  if  it  comes  to  that,  I  had  been  constructing 
in  my  garden  a  thing  for  which  I  required  a  name  : 
for  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  you  cannot  even  think 
of  a  thing  without  giving  it  a  name.  Pergola, 
ray  native  modesty  forbade.  As  well  might  1 
call  my  cottage  a  vUla.  For  what  is  a  pergola  ? 
It  is  an  imposing  erection  of  limited  width  but 
indeterminate  length,  consisting  of  two  parallel 
rows  of  brick  piers  (or  piers  of  some  other  durable 
substance)  roofed  over  with  rafters  of  massive 
timber — the    whole    overrun    with    Roses.    Vines, 


which  I  coined  the  word  "  perg'Jetta,"  only  to 
find,  however,  that  I  was  doing  what  had  been 
already  done,  so  that  "pergoletta"  must,  I 
suppose,  be  counted  among  those  words  which 
Iiave  been  "  born  again." 

The  construction  of  a  pergoletta  is  so  simple 
as  not  to  admit  of  elaborate  description  :  a  trellised 
tunnel,  some  20  feet  to  30  feet  in  length  by  5  feet 
or  6  feet  in  breadth,  made,  roof  anil  sides,  of  stout 
Yew  spars.  In  my  own  garden  the  tunnel  branches 
off  at  right  angles  from  the  central  or  vertebral 
walk  to  end  at  the  greenliouse  door,  and  the  whole 
is  so  thickly  shaded  with  creepers  that  in  summer 
the  light  underneath  is  tempered  to  the  devotional 
dimness,  I  will  not  say  of  a  cathedral  aisle  (which 
would  be  a  ridiculously  grandiose  comparison 
in  the  circumstances),  but.  let  us  say,  of  an  obscure 
corner  in  a  Little  Bethel.  Of  course,  such  a  simple 
makeshift  is  not  in  the  running  with  a  pergola 
constructed  on  correct  architectural  principles ; 
but,  nevertheless,  in  summer,  when  the  Blush 
Rambler  and  other  Roses  are  in  their  glory,  .1 
have  heard  people  say  that  the  pergoletta  looked 
"  quite  pretty "  ;  and,  indeed,  I  have  myself 
seen  worse  even  in  Italy.  I  must  confess,  however, 
that  in  winter  the  pergoletta  is  a  shivery  affair, 
the  wind  whistling  through  the  bare  branches 
like  a  gale  through  a  ship's  cordage  in  mid- 
.\tlantic.  But  mark  the  compensations  which 
Nature  holds  in  her  luckv-bag.     When  the  winter 
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Clematis  and  other  such  creepers.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that,  for  anything  on  this  scale,  the  space 
the  raw  material  and  the  labour  are.  in  a  cottage 
garden,  equally  out  of  the  question.  Therefore 
I  had  to  plan  and  execute  something  which  should 
bear  the  same  relation  to  a  pergola  that  a  cottage 
upright  bears  to  a  concert  grand  That  was  the 
something  for  which  I  required  a  name    and  for 


is  at  its  worst  and  the  Ramblers  are  an  unsightly 
network  of  leafless  branches,  precisely  then  the 
floor  of  the  pergoletta  is  the  most  refreshing  of 
things  to  look  upon,  because  of  its  covering  of 
green  moss.  The  dog-days  may  have  singed  the 
moss  to  a  brown  velveteen  and  made  it  only  too 
ready  to  peel  off  in  flakes ;  but  no  sooner  have 
the  heats  of  autumn  subsided  and  the  latter  rains 


arrived  than  the  brown  changes  to  green  ;  slowly 
at  first,  to  be  sure,  but  by  the  time  winter  has 
fairly  set  in  it  is  like  a  piece  of  closely  shaven  lawn, 
though  of  a  brighter  green  than  any  lawn  I  have 
ever  seen  and  of  an  infinitely  finer  texture. 

Sooth  to  say,  in  the  matter  of  my  garden  walks 
I  have  need  of  any  consolation  Natiure  is  pleased 
to  offer  me,  such  as  this  unsolicited  carpet  for 
my  pergoletta  floor.  In  some  respects  they  are 
not  bad  walks,  being  fairly  wide,  firm  underfoot, 
and  remarkably  free  from  weeds ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  straight,  unblushingly 
utilitarian,  and  of  a  colour  which  must  be  pro- 
nounced nothing  short  of  ugly — a  brown  that 
might  be  called  a  bronze,  a  flat  or  unpolished 
bronze.  The  mathematical  straightness  of  the 
lines  is  mitigated  to  some  extent  by  low-gro\ving 
and  aggressive  plants  from  the  adjacent  borders — 
-Mossy  Saxifrages,  Sedums,  trailing  CEnotheras, 
Aubrietias  and  the  like — which,  having  filled  their 
own  allotted  spaces,  invade  the  walks  and  form 
an  irregular  series  of  bays,  gulfs,  promontories  and 
peninsulas  of  verdure,  the  general  outline  being 
not  unlike  the  map  tracing  of  a  freely  indented 
coast.  This  is  a  welcome  relief,  of  course,  so  far 
as  it  goes  ;  but  necessarily  the  greater  part  of  the 
bronze  surface  has  to  remain  of  the  original  brown 
for  behoof  of  Christopher  and  the  wheelbarrow, 
and  it  is  to  palliate  the  unsightliness  of  this  surface 
that  Nature  has  taken  her  paintbrush  and  come 
to  my  help,  touching  a  patch  here  and  a  patch 
there  with  a  wash  of  soft  colour,  much  as  she  adds 
a  last  grace  to  the  Herculaneum  bronze  by  crusting 
it  with  a  grey-green  patina.  WTien  the  wash 
was  first  applied,  but  as  yet  not  thickly  laid  on. 
I  hesitated  whether  to  regard  the  moss  as  a  useful 
friend  or  as  an  insidious  foe  ;  but  the  lust  of  the 
eye  prevailed  against  my  possibly  saner  judgment, 
which  suspected  the  moss  to  be  but  one  of  Nature's 
stages  towards  something  less  desirable.  Also 
the  mossy  patina  for  some  time  ran  considerable 
risk  from  the  all-exterminating  zeal  of  Christopher, 
who.  until  his  taste  was  schooled  to  the  necessary 
fineness  of  perception,  could  see  no  sound  reason 
for  discriminating  between  moss  and  other  of 
Nature's  spontaneous  growths.  On  one  imfor- 
gettable  morning  I  arrived  on  the  scene  only  in 
time  to  prevent  a  disaster,  for  as  I  advanced  up 
the  garden  to  join  Christopher,  there  was  he, 
hoe  in  hand,  busy  peeling  off  the  moss  from  my 
pergoletta  floor. 

"  Halt !  "  I  cried,  for  one  short  moment  almost 
on  the  verge  of  losing  that  equanimity  which, 
I  am  told,  is  my  besetting  virtue.  "  Stay  !  What 
devil's  work  are  you  about  now  ?  " 

"  Only  clearing  this  green  stuff  off  the  walk," 
he  replied,  grounding  his  hoe  and  coming  to  atten- 
tion— "  just  a-hoeing  of  them  weeds,  sir,  and 
trying  to  make  the  walk  look  decent." 

'■  Weeds  ?  "  said  I  severely.  "  Pray  do  you 
know  what  a  weed  is  ?  " 

■■  A  weed,  sir  ?  Know  what  a  weed  is  ?  Bless 
me,  yes,  I  should  think  so  !  "  replied  Christopher, 
amused  and  smiling.     "  To  be  sure  I  know  what 

a  %veed  is — one  o'   them  things  I've  got  to 

hoe  because  they  come  where  they  didn't  ought  to." 

For  an  instant,  or  it  may  have  been  two,  I 
stood  stock-still,  in  sheer  admiration  of  the  beauty 
and  completeness  of  Christopher's  definition. 
For  what  could  be  better  ?  Nothing  admitted 
that  ought  to  be  kept  out.  nothing  kept  out  that 
ought  to  be  admitted.     "  A  weed  is  one  o'  them 

things  that  come  where  they  didn't  ought  to." 

Whately  himself,  or  John  Stuart  Mill,  could  not 
have  improved  upon  it,  except  only  for  the  missing 
word,  which  hiatus  I  regret  that  I  cannot  from 
my  own  knowledge  supply,  because  at  that  point, 
as  it  happened,  Christopher  unaccountably  dropped 
his  voice  to  the  pitch  of  an  aside,  so  that  all  that 
reached  my  ear  was  the  consonant  ending  of  the 
word — "  md  "   as  it  seemed   to  me.     The   simple 
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course  in  the  circumstances,  you  will  say,  and 
reasonably  enough,  would  have  been  to  refer 
for  information  to  the  young  man  himself.  .\nd 
30  I  did.  But  on  being  appealed  to,  Christopher 
regarded  nie  with  the  confused  and  doubtful  air 
of  one  who  vainly  tries  to  ravel  out  a  tangled 
skein  of  memory,  and  professed  himself  unable  to 
elucidate  the  point. 

What  the  word  was  he  used  ?  Did  he  use  any 
word  in  particular  ?  He  would  not  like,  not  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment  he  wouldn't,  to  go  for  to 
say  what  word  he  used,  if  he  did  use  a  word. 
Perhaps  it  was  "  bally."  Was  it  perhaps  "  bally  " 
did  I  think  ?  Very  likely  it  was  "  bally."  Yes. 
"bally"  would  be  tlic  very  word! 

But  it  was  not  "  bally."  Have  I  no  ears  ? 
Does  "  bally  "  end  in  "  md  "  ?  Absurd  !  Besides, 
that  "  bally "  would  have  been  a  feeble  and, 
not  to  mince  words,  a  vulgar  expletive  quite 
at  variance  with  the  usual  force  and  precision 
of  Christopher's  language.  So  that  his  defini- 
tion of  "  weed,"  otherwise  so  excellent,  remains 
■short  of  perfection  by  the  missing  word,  which 
must,  I  fear,  along  with  certain  plays  of  .lEschylus 
and  books  of  Livy,  be  counted  among  the  things 
irrecoverably  lost. 

Since  the  morning  of  the  lost  word  things  have 
changed,  for  Cliristopher  is  growing.  He  now 
regards  moss  with  a  regenerate  eye,  and  will 
■sometimes  even  bring  me  from  the  hedgerows 
a  well  chosen  patch  to  surface  my  pots  of  Hyacinth. 
I  think  I  may  say  that,  as  concerns  moss, 
Christopher  is  a  converted  man.  How  far  the 
conversion  is  due  to  the  discovery  that  where 
moss  grows  on  a  walk  there  is  no  suitable  nidus 
left  for  Plantain  seed  and  Dandelion,  I  do  not 
care  to  enquire.  That  it  is  not  altogether  due  to 
this  discovery  I  am  led  to  believe  from  the  anxious 
circumspection  with  which  Christopher  will  work 
liis  hoe  round  an  exceptionally  luxirriant  patch. 
If  perchance  it  happens  (as  accidents  will  happen, 
take  what  care  you  will)  that  the  hoe  does  peel 
off  a  breadth  of  velvet,  Christopher  will  replace 
it  (though  I  have  told  him  it  is  useless  to  do  so), 
stroking  it  with  his  fingers  into  position  as  tenderly 
and  caressingly  as  if  it  were  a  young  moustache. 
Of  a  winter  morning  also,  while  the  sun  is  still 
young  and  has  not  yet  parted  with  his  yellow  rays, 
or  in  the.  evening,  when  he  has  resumed  them, 
we  may  be  seen,  Christopher  sometimes,  and 
myself  often,  in  the  attitude  of  expectant  robins, 
■with  heads  askew  to  catch  the  right  angle  of 
incidence  and  watch  the  amber  light  rippling  over 
the  surface  of  the  moss.  To  Icnow  the  true  glory 
of  yellow  sunlight  upon  herbage  you  must  see  the 
level  evening  rays  at  midwinter  strike  through  the 
ruddy  boles  of  a  Pine  wood  and  gild  the  underlying 
■stretches  of  Moss,  Ling  and  withered  Bracken. 
That  indeed  is  a  glory,  of  which  my  mossy  walks 
are  but  a  poor  simulacrum.  Still  in  default  of  a 
Pine  wood  at  sunset,  the  floor  of  the  pergoletta  is 
always  something. 


A    QUIET    LILY    POOL 

A    HO.MILY    ON    GARDEN    PICTURES. 

T.\KE  any  garden  picture  that  you 
know,  great  or  small,  and  try  to  say 
offhand  what  it  is  that  contributes  its 
attractions.  By  garden  picture  I  do  not 
mean  merely  a  well  grown  tree,  shrub  or 
plant,  but  some  happy  combination  of  circumstances 
in  the  garden  that  compels  attention  yet  seems  to 
suggest  other  attributes  than  it  immediately  reveals. 
E\'ery  garden  picture  is  a  synthetic  production. 
.Artificial  in  its  production,  as  indeed  all  good 
garden  effects  must  be,  it  must  appear  to  be  as 
nearly  as   possible  a  natural  development.     This 


is  equally  true  of  the  garden  that  has  to  take 
unto  itself  those  lines  called  formal  (and  despite 
Mr.  William  Robinson's  objection  to  the  term 
there  is  none  better)  and  those  styles  of  arrange- 
ment (often  quite  erroneously)  called  natural. 
It  must  be  redolent  with  life,  but  must  suggest 
repose.  Carefully  conceived  and  disposed  with 
the   fullest   appreciation   of   their  relative   values. 


foreground,  which  is  carried  softly  into  the  distance 
by  the  white  margined  Funkia,  strength  being 
given  to  the  grouping  by  the  bolder  habited, 
cool,  grey-green  Funkia  Sieboldi  behind  it,  with  a 
few  of  its  soft  lilac  flushed  flowers  just  relieving 
the  solidity  of  its  foliage. 

Here,     then,    is    a    combination    of    attractive 
materials  each  quite  beautiful  in  itself,  but  which 
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A     QUIET     LILY     POOL. 


the  materials  must  bo  so  used  that  they  will  all 
take  their  respective  places  in  the  general  scheme 
without  either  being  unduly  obtrusive  or  intro- 
ducing a  note  that  is  insufficiently  emphatic. 

Good  cultivation  is  not  of  itself  enough  to  create 
the  good  garden.  Where  provision  is  not  made 
for  good  cultivation,  the  garden,  however,  fails 
from  the  start.  In  addition  to  good  cultivation 
it  is  necessary  that  all  featm-es,  forms,  colours 
and  lines  should  be  so  placed  that  they  form  one 
great  harmony.  The  Editor  of  The  Garden 
{I  believe  unconsciously)  suggested,  in  his  remarks 
on  the  photograph  here  reproduced,  to  me  how 
difficult  it  is  to  disassociate  one  thing  from  another 
in  an  arrangement  that  pleases  us.  He  calls  the 
accompanying  picture  "  A  quiet  pool  garden," 
and  immediately  goes  on  to  remark  that  "  it  is  a 
pretty  bit  of  planting."  Now,  one  could  quite 
reasonably  assert  that  the  pool  garden  is  one 
thing  and  the  planting  in  the  background  another. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  reason  why  the  title  should 
not  have  been  "  A  well  placed  seat "  or  "  A  group 
of  well  grown  Funkias."  Each  would  have, been 
equally  correct  and  either  answers  the  object. 
The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  real  value  of  an 
arrangement  such  as  is  here  shown  does  not  lie 
ui  its  individual  constituents  so  much  as  in  the 
composition  as  a  whole. 

The  placid  pool  in  the  foreground  with  the 
parallel  lines  retiring  from  the  eye ;  the  focal 
point  of  the  picture  formed  by  the  stone  seat, 
in  itself  contributing  beauty  of  line  ;  the  bold 
foliage  of  the  Funkias  grouped  right  and  left, 
and  so  placed  that  though  each  plant  is  in  itself 
worthy  of  note  as  a  good  plant  of  its  type  ;  they 
all  combine  to  form  two  individuallv  pleasing 
groups,  which,  united  by  the  seat  and  the  scattered 
growth  of  Epimedium  underneath  it,  become  one 
definite  arrangement.  On  the  waters  of  the  pool 
are  floating  two  groups  of  Nympha>as,  one  white, 
the    other    pink.     These    give    high    light    to    the 


thus  associated  become  infinitely  more  so.  But 
there  is  one  thing  that  I  have  not  mentioned,  and 
in  its  results  it  is  the  most  important  of  all,  as 
the  reader  can  easily  prove.  In  the  corner  of 
the  pool  is  growing  a  mass  of  the  Giant  Spearwort 
(Ranunculus  lingua  grandiflora),  mmgled  with 
the  foliage  of  the  Flowering  Rush  (Butomus 
umbellatus).  Just  place  the  thumb  over  this 
little  group  and  see  how  flat  the  whole  picture 
becomes.  Without  it  the  remainder  niight  still 
attract,  but  all  the  depth  and  grace  of  the  arrange- 
ment would  be  gone.  .And  yet  in  a  garden  essen- 
tially formal  in  its  nature  this  group  quite  destroys 
the  notion  that  absolute  symmetry  is  necessary 
in  even  the  most  rigidly  formal  design.  To  have 
placed  a  similar  group  in  the  opposite  corner 
would   have   spoiled    the   effect. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  whereas  in  a  laud  of 
gardeners  such  as  England  so  much  attention 
has  been  given  to  colour  combinations,  the  matter 
of  forms  and  contours  is  so  often  left  to  haphazard 
arrangement. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  just  like  to  illustrate 
simply  the  difference  between  form  and  colour  as 
applied  to  two  simple  garden  arrangements. 
Imagine  some  simply  designed  garden  steps  and 
casually  disposed  at  the  base  a  mass  of  Saxifraga 
cordifolia  so  growing  that  its  fohage  encroaches 
somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  steps  and  perhaps 
obscure  the  ends  thereof.  This  is  beauty  of  form 
without  much  value  of  colour.  Now  imagine  the 
distant  glow  .of  pink  of  Apple  trees  in  May  and 
splashed  in  the  foreground  drifts  of  Tulips,  such 
as  Melicette,  Erguste  and  a  few  creamy  yellows, 
all  too  far  off  to  recognise  their  individual  merits. 
This  picture  illustrates  the  use  of  colour.  Now 
add  in  the  vicinity  of  the  first  arrangement  the 
colours  of  the  second,  leaving  the  simplicity  of 
its  arrangement  unimpaired  and  you  get  the 
fullest  value  from  both  form  and  colour. 

Colcliester.  George  Dillisto.ne. 
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CULTIVATION    OF    CHRYSANTHEMUMS. -I 


ROOTING     THE    CUTTINGS, 


THE  present  being  a  busy  time  for  Clirysan- 
themum  growers,  a  few  remarks  on 
■'  sirildng,"  or  rooting,  the  cuttings  will 
not  be  out  of  place.  At  Merstham  we 
Ivncck  all  plants  out  of  pots  after  the 
flowers  are  over — in  the  case  of  the  pot  plants 
— and  cut  the  stems  down  to  within  9  inches  of 
the  soil,  although  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
our  plants  are  specially  grown  for  cuttings  by 
planting  the  varieties  in  fields  in  the  open  ground, 
cutting  them  down  in  October  without  letting  them 
flower,  and  plunging  the  roots  in  light  soil  in  beds 
in  the  houses.  Where  the  grower  is  an  enthusiast 
and  has  available  space,  this  is  to  be  strongly 
recommended,  for  it  gives  rest  to  the  stcck,  as 
it  is  not  subject  to  forcing  and  feeding.  Those 
that  are  grown  in  pots  are  taken  out,  the  greater 
part  of  the  soil  knocked  off,  and  plunged  in  the 
beds  also.  This  encoiurages  fresh  growth  entirely, 
for  it  often  happens  that  by  remaining  in  the 
pots  the  soil  becomes  soiur  and  the  roots  die  off 
instead  of  making  fresh  growth,  therefore  cuttings 
do  not  come  along.  Fig.  i  shows  a  plant  so 
treated,  and  conveys  the  idea  how  the  cuttings 
should  come.  A  stem  cutting  is  purposely  left 
on  for  the  pmrpose  of  showing  the  reader  what  not 
to  take.  These  stem  cuttings  will  often  throv. 
a  premature  bud  after  being  rooted ;  therefore 
the  base  cuttings  should  always  be  taken  by  the 
amatetu'.  While  on  this  point  I  might  mention 
that  we  stand  all  pots  out  in  the  open  separately 
in  the  standing  grounds  on  an  ash  surface,  so  that 
the  water  can  run  out  easily.  By  doing  this, 
the  elements  wash  our  pots  for  us  and  sweeten 
them  also — very  much  better  and  preferable  than 
the  old  system  of  pot-washing.  Here  they  remain 
till  they  are  wanted  for  a  fresh  crop,  and  after 
frost  or  snow  no  disease  is  carried  forward  for  the 
following  season  and  the  pots  are  as  clean  as  when 
they  arrived  from  the  potteries. 

The  soil  for  propagating  should  be  of  a  light 
loam  with  a  little  leaf-mould  added,  and  well  mixed 
together.  One  need  not  be  at  a  loss  for  the  best 
receptacles  for  rooting  the  cuttings  in,  for  we  use 
several  different  kinds.  The  fact  that  during 
February  we  have  well  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
cuttings  striking  does  not  imply  that  we  do  not 
experience  the  same  difficulties  as  the  amateur, 
for  in  the  case  of  seedlings,  new  varieties  or  sorts 
that  are  short  of  stock,  we  get  only  two  or  three 
cuttings  at  a  time,  therefore  we  have  small  as 
well  as   large   lots   to   contend  with.     Our   usual 


method  is  by  employing  propagating  boxes  or 
seed  trays  made  for  the  ptrrpose.  These  boxes 
are  13  inches  in  length,  9  inches  in  breadth  and 
2   inches   deep.     Having  filled  these  with   scil  as 


FIG.    2.— CLIIINGS     INSERTED     WITH     A 
DIBBER    ROUND    THE    SIDE    OF    THE    POT. 


FIG.    I. — A     PLANT    GROWN     SPECIALLY    FOR 

CUTTINGS. 

Thi:  amateur  should  always  take  base  cutlir.gs. 

mentioned  above,  dry  sharp  stnd  is  sprinkled 
over  the  surface,  and  the  whole  then  pressed  fahly 
firm  with  scmething  flat  to  make  it  level.  Any 
box,  however,  will  do  for  the  purpcse,  but  a  great 
depth  of  soil  is  not  to  be  recommended,  for  there 
is  always  a  danger  of  it  becoming  ovei-watertd, 
which,  in  case  of  dull  weather,  is  a  sure  means  of 
bringing  trouble  on  through  the  cuttinj,s  damping. 

Another  thing  we  sometimes  employ,  and  which 
is  invariably  used  in  private  gardens,  is  flower- 
pots. These  may  be  from  3  inches  to  6  inches 
across.  The  same  soil,  with  the  dusting  of  sand, 
should  be  used  ;  but  in  pressing  the  soil  to  firm 
it,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  get  it  too  tight, 
for  the  larger  bulk  allows  for  more  leverage.  The 
cuttings  can  then  be  "  dibbered"  round  the  side 
of  the  pot,  and  the  label  stuck  in  the  centre. 
Fig.  2  gives  an  idea  of  how  this  should  be   done. 

Still  another  method  is  by  making  up  a  bed  in 
the  greenhouse,  or  by  means  of  a  larger  box 
altogether  than  is  suggested  previously.  The 
soil  can  be  levelled  and  dusted  with  sand,  or, 
if  preferred,  sand  to  a  depth  of  an  inch  or  even 
2  inches  can  be  used.  This  sand  will  keep  down 
weeds;  and  while  I  have  recommended  soil  for 
propagating  generally,  there  is  nothing  against 
using  pure  sand  only.  The  cuttings  strike 
quicker,  make  rather  more  root,  and  are  less  liable 
to  damp,  for  the  drainage  is  better.  It  is  some- 
times said  that  sand  has  a  deleterious  efiect  on  the 
plant's  futiu-e,  but  aS  we  root  quite  a  number 
by  this  method — and  those  varieties  that  we  grow 
on  for  otu:  own  exhibition  piurposes — and  many 
of  the  market  growers  that  supply  the  country 
with  the  very  best  blooms,  use  pure  sand  only 
for  striking  in,  we  can  easily  leave  that  argument 
.lUt  entirely.  In  propagating  in  these  beds  the 
cuttings  should  be  about  ij  inches  apart  in  rows, 
and  the  rows  ij  inches  to  li  inches  apart.  The 
rows  can  easily  be  marked  out  with  a  stick  cr 


straight-edge.  When  the  lines  are  drawn  or 
marked  out,  commence  inserting  the  cuttings 
at  the  back,  and  work  along  the  row  to  the  front. 
Put  in  the  number  of  the  one  variety  at  hand, 
then  the  label.  By  this  means  the  different 
sorts  will  be  together,  properly  labelled  as  in 
Fig.  5'.  The  one  elrawback,  however,  is  that 
this  method  cannot  be  employed  after  the  middle 
of  February,  for  the  cuttings  root  very  quickly 
as  the  Sim  gets  more  power  and  the  days  lengthen, 
and  if  they  cannot  be  handled  just  at  the  time 
they  are  rooted,  the  plants  will  "  draw"  and  get 
spindly  if  plenty  of  air  cannot  be  given. 

Base  cuttings,  as  mentioned  previously,  should 
be  taken.  It  is  seldom  we  use  a  cutting  more 
than  2  inches  long — li  inches  would  be  about 
our  average.  There  are  reasons  for  this.  One 
is  that  a  long  cutting  is  sometimes  leggy,  perhaps 
"  ckawn,"  but  in  any  case  would  be  too  far 
between  the  joints,  or  "  eyes."  Another,  the  long 
rutting  invariably  flags  or  wilts  in  the  process 
of  rooting — drops  down,  rests  on  the  groimd  or 
other  foliage,  and  consequently  damps  off.  When 
rooted,  the  cutting  will  freshen  up,  but  will 
seldom  get  upright.  If  not  growing  fairly  straight 
side  shoots  will  most  likely  appear.  Still  another 
reason,  these  long  cuttings  are  more  difficult  to 
root. 

The  many  advantages  of  the  short  cutting  aie 
that  not  only  are  they  usually  more  healthy  and 
have  not  the  chawbacks  to  be  avoided  in  the  case  of 
the  longer ;  but,  more  important  still,  in  trimming 
cuttings  previously  to  inserting  for  rooting, 
two  "  eyes  "  can  often  be  got  into  the  soil.  The 
roots  win  throw  out  from  each  eye,  and  this  is. 
of  comrse,  an  advantage.  The  bottom  lea\e?. 
of  the  cutting  can  be  removed  by  pulling  them 
downwards,  or  by  cutting  off  with  a  sharp 
knife,  and  the  base  of  the  stem  trimmed,  or  cut 
oft'  directly  imder  the  junction  of  the  leaf  anel 
stem.  At  this  point,  had  the  cutting  been  allowed 
to  grow  on  the  old  plant,  a  shoot  would  appear  in 
course  of  time.  The  life  for  this  shoot  is  there 
when  the  cutting  is  taken,  but  cannot  be  seen. 
This    prospective    shoot    is    usually    termed    the 


FIG.   3.— A  GOOD  TYPE  OF  CUTTING   (LEFT)  ; 

A    BAD     CUTTING     (mIDDLE)  ;      READY     FOR 

POTTING    (right). 

"  eye,"  and  from  there  the  roots  will  grow 
The  bare  stem,  of  course,  does  not  root.  The 
left-hand  cutting  (Fig.  3)  gives  a  good  type  of 
cutting,  the  middle  subject  on  the  same  plate 
a  cutting  that  is  long  between  the  eyes,  while  the 
right  hand  is  a  cutting  that  has  rooted  and  gi-own 
sufficiently  to  be  potted. 

The  cutting  should  be  inserted  in  the  soil  by 
means  of  a  "  dibber "  ;  that  is,  a  short  stick 
about  the  thickness  of  a  pencil,  which  has  been 
sharpened  at  one  end.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
pencil  is  often  used  for  this  purpose,  for  most 
gardeners  carry  one.  With  the  dibber  a  hole 
should  be  made  in  the  soil  to  the  requured  depth 
— usuallv    half    an    inch    or    a    little    more.     No 
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Jcaves  that  are  left  on  the  stem  should  be  under- 
neath the  surface  of  the  soil,  or  that  leaf  will 
certainly  damp  off.  In  this  hole  insert  the  cutting, 
and  press  the  soil  around  it  with  the  dibber,  so 
that  the  stem  is  held  firm  and  completely  encircled 
with  the  soil.  In  too  deep  a  hole  the  base  of  the 
cutting  will  "  hang  "  and  will  not  root  properly. 
Where  a  box  is  used,  and  several  sorts  are  in  each 
box,  thin  pieces  of  stick  should  be  pressed  in  to 
form  a  partition,  so  that  each  variety  is  separate, 
js  shown  in  Fig.  4.  A  good  watering  should 
be  given  when  the  box  is  finished,  and  a  fine  rose 
should  be  used.  The  cuttings  should  be  kept  in 
the  light,  on  a  bench  or  shelf,  with  a  night 
temperature  of  from  40°  to  4^°,  and  until  rooted 
they  should  be  kept  in  a  close  atmosphere  ;  that 
-is.  air  should  not  be  given.  After  the  first 
watering,  a  spray  over  with  the  s>Tinge  on  bright 
days  is  usually  sufficient,  but  by  no  means  let 
the  soil  become  dry.  Spraying  or  watering  should 
be  done  in  the  forenoon.  When  the  plants  are 
rooted  it  is  advisable  to  spray  them  once  or 
twice  with  a  weak  solution  of  any  well  known 
insecticide.  This  weak  spray  prevents  pests  and 
disease,  and  pre\'ention  is  much  better  than 
<;ure.  H.iROLD    Wells, 


FIG.  4, 


-CUTTINGS    OF    SEVERAL    VARIETIES    IN    ONE    BO.X, 

AND    LABELLED. 


EACH    VARIETY    DIVIDED    OFF 


the 


THE    GOLD    FRAME 

'■  p.  B.  H."  writes  for  information  as  to  the 
arrangement  of  a  cold  frame  throughout  the  year, 
and  we  gladly  answer  his  question.  When 
seeds  of  varied  descriptions  are  sown  in  a 
frame,  each  kind  should  be  sown  separately  in 
shallow  boxes,  pans  or  pots.  In  that  way,  if 
growth  is  irregular,  those  seeds  which  have 
germinated  can  be  put  outside,  while  other 
belated  seeds  may  be  left  under  glass  to  germinate. 
Thus  a  frame  may  be  kept  utilised  for  seedling 
raising  over  a  long  season.  As  soon  as  one 
kind  is  taken  out  another  one  in  a  box  or  pan 
can  go  in.  As  it  is  far  from  being  needful  or 
possible  to  sow  all  seeds  at  any  one  time,  this 
arrangement  is  specially  convenient.  But  should 
it  be  unnecessary  to  sow  other  seeds,  then  other 
boxes  or  pans  may  be  utilised,  into  which 
dibble    out    thinly    the    seedlings     as     they     are 


raised,  that  process  being  usually  essential  to 
production  of  stout,   sturdy  plants. 

The  most  important  seeds  which  are  better 
sown  direct  into  a  soil  bed  in  a  frame  are  Carrots, 
Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Lettuce  or  Radish,  but 
that  is  hardly  the  use  to  which  you  wish  a  frame 
to  be  put.  In  any  case  a  frame  used  solely  for 
vegetables  can  be  sown  with  early  Horn  Carrots 
informally.  When  these  are  pulled,  probably  in 
May,  Cucumbers  may  follow,  and  fruit  up  to  the 
end  of  September.  Then  Lettuce  and  Cabbage 
seed  may  be  sown  in  it  to  stand  the  winter,  and 
when  cleared  out  in  the  spring  may  be  followed 
by  Radishes  and  Cucumbers  as  before.  But  a 
cold  frame  while  in  use  all  the  summer,  to  raise 
in  the  way  already  described  seeds  of  flowering 
plants,  whether  annual,  biennial  or  perennial, 
which  are,  of  course,  comparatively  hardy,  can 
hardly  be  used  for  that  purpose  during  the  winter 
months.  But  then  how  admirably  does  it  serve 
to  house  hardy  plants  in  pots,  such  as  Polyanthuses, 
Primulas,  Auriculas  and  Saxifragas  ;  indeed,  so 
many  things  are  all  the  safer  for  being  so  housed, 
not  so  much  because  not  hardy,  but  rather  to 
keep  them  from  injury  by  heavy  rain  or  snow. 
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Hardy  .Annuals,  if  sown  in  pots  outdoors  in 
September  and  protected  from  sun  and  rain 
may  be  housed  in  the  frame  for  the  winter, 
giving  much  beauty  if  planted  outdoors  or 
allowed  to  bloom  in  the  pots  in  the  spring. 
Robust  bulbs  might  also  be  grown  in  a  frame  and 
induced  to  flower,  merely  needing  the  protection 
of  a  glass  light  over  them.  In  cold  frames,  how- 
ever much  protected  with  mats  or  straw  in  hard 
weather,  only  hardy  plants  should  be  grown, 
and  being  hardy  will  stand  severe  frosts  if  fully 
exposed  to  light  during  the  day  to  thoroughly 
harden  stems  and  leafage,  needing  but  a  mat  or 
two  thrown  over  the  glass  at  night.  Every  plant 
must  be  kept  scrupulously  clean  and  free  from 
decaying  leaves. 


FIG.    5.— CHRYSANTHEMUM    CUTTINGS    IN     BEDS.    AT    MERSTHAM. 


Nemesias   as  Pot  Plants 

After  a  long  period  of  selective  culture,  these 
plants  have  now  become  almost  indispensable 
for  the  modern  garden  which  aims  at  striking 
colours  and  effective  harmonies.  Beautiful  and 
charming  in  the  open,  these  half-hardy  annuals 
are  equally  pleasing  in  the  greenhouse,  and  a 
sowing  made  at  this  time  will  ensure  a  fine  lot 
of  decorative  plants  for  the  greenhouse  or  con- 
servatory in  the  early  summer.  Their  cultivation 
is  simplicity  itself.  A  nice  light  soil,  treated  with 
leaf-mould  and  sand  to  make  it  porous,  elastic 
and  sweet,  is  all  that  is  required  for  raising  the 
seedlings.  Partially  fill  a  few  2i-inch  pots  with 
the  mixture,  after  placing  three  or  four  crocks 
in  the  bottom  for  drainage,  and  fill  them  up  to 
within  half  an  inch  of  the  top  with  some  of  the 
same  compost,  sifted  finely.  Drop  five  or  si.x 
seeds  in  each  pot,  burying  them  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch,  and  place  the  pots,  after  watering, 
in  a  temperature  of  about  60°.  Always  shade 
the  pots  until  the  seedlings  are  in  full  growth. 
Ventilate  freely  in  a  warm  atmosphere  for  a  few 
days  after  they  sprout  up,  and  then  place  the 
pots  near  the  glass  of  the  greenhouse.  When 
the  seedlings  are  3  inches  or  4  inches  high,  carefully 
knock  out  the  ball  of  soil  without  disturbing 
the  roots  excessively ;  then  pot  them  up  into 
6-inch  pots  in  the  same  compost  enriched  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  dry  cow-manure.  When 
the  plants  settle  in  their  new  quarters  and  have 
commenced  to  grow,  thin  them  out  until  three 
or  four  plants  remain,  and  these  may  be  trained 
out  with  a  few  twiggy  branches,  so  as  to  form 
nice,  compact  bushes. 

Never  be  too  lavish  with  the  watering-can, 
but  see  that  the  soil  does  not  become  dust  dry. 
When  the  first  buds  appear,  give  a  watering  with 
liquid    manure    every    third    day.     This    should 
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always  be  carefully  made  up,  and  no  better  plan 
will  be  found  than  to  steep  rotted  cow-manure 
in  a  small  quantity  of  water  for  some  time  ;  then 
to  pour  sufficient  of  this  liquid  into  the  rain-water 
used  for  the  plants  until  a  distinct  brown  colour 
is  noticed  like  that  of  very  weak  tea.  Order  the 
varieties  according  to  the  colours  desired,  and  get 
some  of  the  dwarf  forms  as  well  as  the  more 
common    types.     A   small    portion    of    the    stock 


of  seed  obtained  for  summer  bedding  work  may 
be  utilised  in  the  above  way,  and  very  satisfactory 
decorative  units  are  obtained  with  little  trouble. 
Unless  to  start  germination,  strong  heat  is  not 
essential,  and  any  ordinary  greenhouse  kept 
continuously  over  40°  will  serve  for  these  plants. 
Too  strong  forcing  tends  to  make  the  plants 
lank  and  to  reduce  the  period  during  which  they 
continue  in  bloom.  Craigielea. 


VEGETABLES    TO    SOW    THIS    SPRING 


By    E.    MOL\TSrEUX,     V.M.H.. 


PREP.A.R.-\.TION  should  be  made  for 
the  sowing  of  many  vegetable  seeds. 
Too  many  persons  defer  the  ordering 
of  the  seeds  until  the  seedling  plants 
should  be  in  growth  ;  then  they  wonder 
why  they  get  such  poor  results.  There  are 
many  vegetable  crop  failtu'es  that  can  be  traced 
to  the  late  sowing  of  the  seed.  For  instance, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  which  require  a  long 
season  of  growth  to  do  them  justice,  are 
very  often  not  visible  above  the  seed- 
bed at  the  time  when  they  should  be  in 
their  permanent  quarters.  As  all  do  not 
know  which  are  the  best  varieties  of 
each  kind  of  vegetable,  I  give  herewith 
a  selection  of  desirable  sorts,  so  that 
there  shall  be  no  delay  when  the  time 
comes  to  sow. 

Peas. — These  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
favoured  vegetable  in  the  garden, 
although  from  an  economical  point  they 
should  not  be.  Among  amateur  growers 
especially  there  is  such  a  pride  in  the 
production  of  a  successful  row,  well 
laden  with  large  green,  well-filled  pods  of 
succulent  Peas,  that  I  give  precedence 
to  the  Pea  in  selection.  I  am  not  in 
favour  of  the  miniature-growing  early 
sorts,  preferring  the  Marrowfat  type  of 
about  3  feet  to  4  feet  high,  even  if  one 
has  to  wait  a  week  or  two  longer  for 
the  crop.  Sutton's  Early  Giant  is  an 
excellent  variety  in  this  section.  The 
Pilot  is  a  reliable  Pea,  much  grown  for 
early  cropping.  Edwin  Beckett  is  one 
of  the  finest  early  Peas  grown  ;  crops 
freely  ;  for  flavour,  too,  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  Peas  in  cultivation.  As  a  maincrop 
variety  Sutton's  Peerless  is  very  desir- 
able, growing  4  feet  to  5  feet  high, 
bearing  abundantly  large  dark  green 
pods,  carrying  eight  to  ten  Peas  of  ricli 
flavour.  As  maincrop  varieties  Duke  of 
Albany  and  Quite  Content  are  so  well  known  that  a 
mere  mention  of  their  name  is  sufficient. 

Broad  Beans. — -These  are  worthily  represented 
by  Unrivalled  and  Mammoth  Longpod ;  the 
former  produces  more  beans  in  a  pod  than  the 
ordinary  Green  Windsor  variety,  hitherto  one  of 
the  best  of  early  sorts.  The  white-seeded  Mammoth 
Longpod  grows  as  much  as  15  inches  long  ;  and 
therefore  is  an  advance  on  the  shorter-podded 
sorts. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — I  regard  these  as  the  best 
of  all  green  winter  vegetables,  not  only  for  their 
individual  quality,  but  for  the  lenjth  of  season 
they  last — October  till  the  end  of  March. 
Matchless  and  Dwarf  Gem  represent  the  tall  and 
dwarf  types  which  produce  huge  crops  of  desirable 
buttons.  For  those  who  prefer  the  tiny,  firm, 
deep  green  Sprouts  I  advise  Dwarf  Gem. 

Cabbage. — This  is  now  such  an  all-round  yearly 
vegetable  owing  to  the  introduction  of  dwarf- 
growing,    close-headed    hearts,    which    by    sowing 


in  February  succsed  the  ordinary  autumn-sown 
varieties  in  June,  which  are  superior  to  the  white- 
hearted  sorts  from  the  autumn-sown  batch,  that 
Cabbage  can  be  had  all  the  year  round,  as  by 
sowing  again  in  June  excellent  heads  are  available 
in  October.  Sutton's  Earliest  and  their  Tender 
and  True  are  two  quick-matmring  sorts  from 
February-sown  seed  under  glass. 


A      FAVOURITE      MAINCROP,       PEA      SUTTON'S      PEERLESS 


Cauliflower. — This  is  such  a  favourite  vegetable 
that  great  pains  are  taken  to  have  choice  heads 
almost  all  the  year  round.  The  August  and 
September  sowings  of  First  Crop  and  Magnum 
Bonum,  wintering  the  plants  in  frames,  give  quite 
early  heads  ;  followed  by  Purity,  sown  under  glass 
in  February. 

Carrots. — One  of  the  most  popular  of  all 
vegetables  is  the  Carrot ;  it  is  really  an  alJ  the  year 
round  dish.  The  Horn  section — of  which  Inimitable, 
Champion,  Scarlet  Horn  and  Early  Gem  are 
types— are  preferable  for  the  earliest  batch  in 
frames  or  on  an  early  sloping  border  facing  south. 
For  the  maincrop,  all  that  is  needed  is  a  good 
form  of  intermediate. 

Cucumbers. — Except  for  those  with  glass  and 
artificial  warmth,  and  that  is  none  too  plentiful 
even  now,  early  Cucumbers  are  not  required. 
For  the  more  favoured  cultivators.  Delicacy, 
Every  Day,  or  a  good  form  of  Telegraph  are 
desirable  and  dependable  sorts. 


Lettuce. — During  tlie  last  few  years  salads 
have  been  so  much  more  appreciated  than 
formerly  that  all  interested  in  a  garden  have 
endeavoured  to  grow  their  own  Lettuce,  which 
is  the  principal  ingredient  of  a  good  mixed  salad. 
Cabbage  varieties  are  much  more  sought  after 
than  formerly.  The  solid  heart,  slightly  tinted  red 
leaves,  and  excellent  flavoiu:  of  Sutton's  Ideal 
'has  placed  this  variety  quite  in  the  front  rank. 
Favoturite,  All  the  Year  Round  and  Hammersmith 
Hardy  Green  provide  all  that  is  required  in  Cabbage 
varieties. 

Cos  Lettuce. — These  have  their  admirers,  but, 
beyond  their  size,  I  do  not  think  this  section  is  so 
economical  as  the  Cabbage  type.  Mammoth 
White,  Champion  Brown  and  Black-seeded  'Bath 
provide  supplies  for  all  seasons. 

Leeks. — Some  few  years  ago  Leeks  were  looked 
upon  as  all  too  common  a  vegetable  to  take  up 
much  space  or  time  in  the  garden,  but  now  that 
their  value  as  a  vegetable  has  been  more  widely 
recognised  the  smallest  garden  has  its  plot  of 
Leeks — and  cultivated  in  an  up-to-date  manner, 
too.  Prizetaker,  The  Lyon  and  a  good  type  of 
.Musselburgh  supply  all  that  is  necessary 
for  any  garden. 

Onions. — in  a  like  manner  Onions 
are  now  much  more  grown  as  a  com- 
mercial crop,  in  addition  to  the  many 
who  produce  this  vegetable  piu'ely  for 
their  own  use.  Those  partial  to  large 
bulbs  show  no  diminution  in  numbers. 
The  most  popular  variety  and  the  only 
one  that  need  to  be  grown  is  Ailsa 
Craig.  This  variety,  when  sown  under 
glass  early  in  the  year,  easily  produces 
31b.  bulbs.  A  I,  Brown  Globe,  James' 
Long  Keeping  and  Improved  Reading 
suppy  all  wants  for  spring  sowing,  if  I 
except  the  Queen  type,  which  from  early 
March  sowing  produces  nite  bulbs  eai'ly 
in  summer  without  the  trouble  cf 
autumn  sowing  of  the  Tripoli  varieties. 

Parsnips.  —  Among  cottagers  the 
making  of  wine  was  the  reason  for  an 
extra  plot  of  Parsnips  being  sown.  As  a 
vegetable  they  are  almost  universal 
favoiuites.  Tender  and  True,  Student 
and  Hollow  Crown  are  the  best. 

Radishes. — .-^s  a  dish  Radishes  are 
appreciated.  French  Breakfast  and 
White  Olive,  forcing  varieties,  give 
succulent  roots.  Some  prefer  the  longer 
type,  which  is  represented  by  Wood's 
Frame  and  The  Sutton  Radish. 

Spinach. — .\s  a  winter,  spring  and 
early  summer  green  vegetable  Spinach  is 
a  delightful  addition  to  well  -  grown 
garden  crops.  The  ordinary  round  and 
prickly  sorts  are  equally  good  for  autumn  and 
winter  sowings.  The  flavour,  too,  is  all  that 
can  be  desired.  The  Long  Standing  may  have 
some  slight  advantage  in  that  respect. 

Tomatoes  must  be  secured  by  all  cultivators, 
under  glass,  against  walls,  or  in  the  open  by  those 
who  have  no  other  means  of  production.  Fortu- 
nately there  are  many  varieties  to  choose  from 
for  the  various  forms  of  culture.  Perfection, 
Sunrise  and  Bide's  Recruit  are  good  red  sorts 
for  under  glass.  Golden  Perfection  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  yellow  kind.  Against  walls  and  in  the 
open  Kondine  Red,  Maincrop,  Sunrise  anei 
Up-to-Date  are  desirable. 

Turnips  are  well  represented  by  Red  and 
White  Milan  for  the  early  crop  and  Snowball 
for  later. 

Marrows. — The  production  of  vegetable  Marrows 
under  glass,  even  in  frames  on  a  slight  hotbed, 
has  brought  this  vegetable  into  greater  prominence 
than    formerly.     Epicure,     Large     Penybyd    and 
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Long   Green   Striped   supply   much    variety   of    a 
desirable  type. 

Beet. — This  is  almost  a  universal  vegetable. 
.\s  an  article  of  food  it  is  largely  grown,  even  by 
cottagers.  The  globe  forms  are  most  desirable 
for  early  sowings,  especially  in  frames.  For  a 
maincrop  no  variety  is  better  than  Sutton's 
Blood  Red.  The  colour  of  the  flesh  is  so  remark- 
able, coupled  with  the  choice  flavour,  that  in  this 
Beet  we  have  a  combination  of  the  three  essentials 
— crop,  colour  and  flavour.  Cheltenham  Green- 
top  is  also  a  desirable  variety,  if  a  second  is  wanted. 


Asparagus  is  much  more  easily  cultivated  tlian 
scinic  think.  Seeds  of  Perfection  cr  Connovc's 
Colossal  sown  in  small  pots  early  in  .-Vpril  in 
a  C'jld  frame,  and  planted  out  in  rows  the  follow- 
ing Api'il,  quickly  come  into  bearing. 

Celery. — Even  for  cooking  purposes  Celery  in 
September  is  appreciated.  Aldenham  Pink  and 
Solid  White  sown  ea-Iy  in  February  give  satii- 
factory  results. 

There  are  several  other  vegetables  requiring 
later  treatment,  which  I  propose  to  deal  with 
in  a  future  issue. 


Newlv  Planted  Trees.— These  must  be  examined 
at  intervals,  and  where  necessary  the  soil  made 
lirm  around  the  base.  Standard  trees  are  more 
liable  to  disturbance  from  strong  winds  than 
pyramids,  and  here  the  stakes  and  tying  material 
will  need  examination.  Very  little  progress  will 
be  made  unless  the  roots  of  the  trees  are  firm. 
T.  W.  Briscoe. 
(Gardener  to  W.  R.  I.ysaght,  Esq.) 

Cas'lcjord,  Chepstow. 
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Rhubarb.- 


SOUTHERN     GARDENS. 
The  Kitchen  Garden. 

-Where    it    is    necessary    to    make    a 
new    bed    the    work    should    be    proceeded    with. 
Dig  the  ground  deeply  and  give  a  good  dressing 
of     well    rotted     manure.      Select 
strong  crowns,  and  allow  3  feet  to 
4  feet  between   the  rows  and  place 
the  plants  2  feet  apart.     When  the 
planting  is  finished  give  a  mulching 
of  stable  litter.     Do  not  gather  any 
stems  from  the  freslily  planted  bed, 
but  reserve  a    portion    of    the    old 
plantation    to   supply  the  needs  of 
the  dwelling-house. 

Parsnips. — Providing  the  soil  is 
in  suitable  condition  seeds  may  be 
sown  in  lines  18  inches  apart. 
Scatter  the  seeds  tliinly  or  place 
a  few  seeds  at  intervals  of  6  inches, 
a  method  which  saves  labour  in 
thinning.  The  plot  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  Celery  is  excellent  for 
Parsnips,  and  it  will  only  need  fork- 
in,^  over  to  make  it  level.  If  avail- 
able, a  top-dressing  of  burnt  refuse 
may  be  given.  A  sprinlding  of  soot 
is  also  beneficial. 

Potatoes. — -Where  these  are  stored 
in  frost-proof  sheds  a  wet  day  will 
provide  an  opportunity  to  examine 
the  tubers.  Dming  mild,  dry 
weather  those  in  clamps  may  be 
opened  and  the  tubers  turned. 
Remove  all  those  diseased  and 
burn  them.  All  growths  are  broken 
off — whereby  the  flavour  of  the 
Potato  is  retained. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Seeds  to  Sow. — Prepare  pans  by 
filUng  them  one-third  of  their  depth 
with  drainage,  and  after  a  layer  of 
moss  fill  with  finely  sifted  soil. 
Make  a  fine  level  siurface,  water  the 
pans,  and  when  the  superfluous 
moisture  has  drained  they  will  be 
ready  for  sowing  the  seeds.  Arrange 
the  pans  in  a  temperature  of  65°. 
Such  small  seeds  as  Begonia,  Glox- 
inia, Lobelia  and  Streptocarpus 
should  be  sprinkled  thinly  over 
the  siurface  and  covered  with  a  piece 
of  glass.  Other  seeds  that  may  be  sown  about 
this  date  embrace  Celosia,  ScMzanthus,  Smilax, 
Amaryllis,  Coleus,  Hippeastrimi,  GreviUea,  Clero- 
dendron  and  Eucalyptus.  Careful  watering  is  essen- 
fal,  and  it  is  best  given  through  a  very  fine  rose. 

Fuchsias. — These  should  be  taken  from  their 
resting  quarters  and  placed  in  a  temperature  of 
50°,  where  they  will  soon  show  signs  of  renewed 
activity.  Prune  them  where  necessary,  and  repot 
in  a  mixture  of  two  parts  fibrous  loam  and  one  part 
leaf-mould.  A  sprinkling  of  bonemeal  and  sharp 
sand  may  be  added  with  beneficial  results.  Cut- 
tings should  be  inserted  ;  they  root  readily  in  a 
little  heat,  and  must  be  potted  on  before  they 
become  pot-bound.  The  tops  are  pinched  out 
to  produce  bushy  specimens,  but  a  few  may  be 
required  as  standards  when  the  centre  or  mai.i 
shoot  is  allowed  to  develop  and  the  side  growths 
are  removed.  Fuchsias  are  admirably  adapted  for 
clothiag  pillars  an  i  roof  rafters  of  a  cool  greenhouse. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Cucumbers. — No  dif&cuUy  should  be  experienced 
in  growing  Cucumbers  providing  the  requisite 
amount  of   heat  is  forthcoming.     With  increased 


sunlight  less  iirc-heat  will  be  necessary,  but  to 
secure  the  best  results  and  to  prevent  mildew  a 
night  temperatm'e  of  60°  to  65°  is  essential.  I'or 
a  month  or  two  a  Cucmnber-house  or  heated  pit 
must  be  used,  and  a  hotbed  should  be  built  up 
as  near  the  roof  glass  as  possible.     When  it   has 
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settled  down  place  a  mound  of  soil  (such  as  fibrous 
loam  and  leaf-mould)  under  each  light,  and  in  a 
few  days  the  plants  may  be  set  out,  giving  each 
stem  a  thin  stake  to  support  it  to  the  bottom 
wure.  Frequent  stopping  will  be  necessary,  and 
avoid  overc-owding  of  the  growths.  The  atmo- 
sphere is  kept  moist  by  damping  the  floor, 
twice  or  tlirice  daily,  and  the  plants  may  be  sprayed 
early  in  the  forenoon  when  the  weather  is  bright. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

PentStemons. — A  large  number  of  cuttings  of 
Newbery  Ciem,  Southgate  Gem  and  the  more 
showy  kinds  were  struck  last  autumn,  and  now 
they  will  be  potted  off  singly  in  3  inch-pots  or  set 
out  in  a  cold  frame.  Either  method  will  succeed. 
When  they  are  re-established  admit  plenty  of  air, 
removing  the  lights  on  bright  days  Plant  in  their 
permanent  quarters  any  time  in  April. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 
Blackberries,  with  its  ally  the  Loganberry, 
should  be  pruned  and  made  secure  to  the  wires. 
If  the  old  canes  were  removed  after  the  fruit  was 
picked,  the  young  growths  will  only  need  to  be 
cut  back  level  with  the  top  of  the  wire  supports. 


FOR    NORTHERN     G.\RDENS. 
The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Arrears  of  Work.— Seldom  have  we  had  such 
a  prolonged  spell  of  damp  weather  tluoughotit 
tnir  winters  as  we  have  experienced  since  Novem- 
ber I,  1919.  The  result  is  much  congestion  in 
all  departments  outdoors.  At  the  time  of  wTiting 
there  is  no  sign  of  much  improvement,  but  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  very  soon  a  few  weeks  of  dryness 
may  set  in.  When  it  does  all  arrears  of.  digging 
must  as  speedily  as  possible  be  completed. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — There  is  often  great  trouble 
in  securing  satisfactory  crops  of  this  valuable 
winter  green  when  reliance  is  placed  on  plants 
raised  from  seeds  sown  in  the  open,  such  plants, 
in  the  later  districts  at  least,  failing 
to  attain  a  decent  size.  To  obviate 
tliis  I  have  for  several  years  sown 
the  greater  part  of  the  crop  in 
boxes  about  the  middle  of  Februarv, 
and  as  soon  as  the  little  plants 
attain  sufficient  size  they  are 
pricked  oft  into  a  cold  frame  and 
afterwards  planted  out  in  the  usual 
way.  The  plan  gives  a  little  extra 
trouble,  but  the  gain  in  crop  more 
than  pays  for  this,  while  the  quality 
is  always  100  per  cent,  better. 

Peas  and  Beans. — Seldom   can 

we  get  the  soil  dry  enough  at  this 
date  for  an  early  sowing  of  these 
two  valuable  vegetables,  but  if  by 
any  chance  it  should  get  fit  for 
working,  the  opportunity  must  not 
be  lost,  for  a  row  or  two  of  The 
Pilot  Pea  and  Seville  Long-pod  Bean 
to  (be  put  in  on  some  sunny, 
sheltered  border.  Spinach,  too, 
may  be  got  in  at  the  same  time. 

Autumn-Sown    Crops.— At  the 

very  first  favom-able  opportunitv 
the  rows  of  Onions,  Spinach  and 
Cabbage  sown  last  autumn  should 
receive  attention.  Remove  all  weeds 
and  dead  leaves,  and  well  hoe  the 
soil  between  the  rows.  In  some 
cases  the  Cabbages  may  require  to 
be  firmed  round  the  collars,  having 
been  much  twisted  about  by  the 
winter  gales.  Such  work  must  only 
be  attempted  when  the  soil  is 
moderately  dry. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Rose  Planting.  —  Mid-February 
is  only  second  to  November  as  a 
Rose  planting  period.  Any  arrears 
in  tliis  direction  should,  therefore, 
now  be  made  good.  When  the  work 
is  done  at  this  time  the  bushes 
may  be  pruned  before  being 
planted,  and  tlris  will  save  time  and 
trouble  later.  Should  the  weather  be  very  dry 
in  April  such' Roses  must  be  liberally  watered 
to  encourage  rapid  and  unchecked  root  action. 

The  Rock  Garden. 

Top-Dressing. — Not  much  has  been  done 
for  the  last  five  years  in  the  way  of  top-dressing 
the  various  plants  in  the  rockery,  but  now,  where 
time  can  be  spared,  this  important  item  should 
receive  attention.  All  weeds  and  dead  leaves, 
should  first  be  removed,  and  the  siurface  lightly 
loosened  with  a  handfork  before  attempting  to 
put  on  the  top-dressing  material. 

Suitable  Compost. — The  great  bulk  of  the 
ordinarv  occupants  of  the  rockery  will  benefit 
greatly  by  a  mulch  of  three  parts  loam,  two  parts 
leaf-mould,  one  part  sand,  one  part  well  rotted 
manure,  and  one  part  wood-ashes.  All  shoukl 
be  passed  through  a  half-inch  riddle  and  well 
mixed.  Of  coiurse,  some  plants  must,  to  tlu-ive 
well,  have  lime  given  them,  others  peat,  and  yet 
others  a  large  proportion  of  sharp  sand. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 
Planting.- — This    is    a    very    suitable    time    for 
planting  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  and  fruit  bushes. 
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Gooseberries  and  Currants. — Not  infrequently 
these,  especially  on  heav'y,  moist  soil,  are  given 
far  too  rich  a  site,  with  the  inevitable  result — 
rank,  unfruitful  wood.  It  is  better  to  plant  on 
only  fairly  good  groimd  and  apply  surface  feeding 
after  the  bushes  come  into  bearing.  This  does 
not  apply  to  Black  Currants. 

Raspberries  and  Black  Currants.— These  two 
valuable  small  fruits  should  be  planted  in  deeply 
worked  and  richly  manured  groiuid  of  rather  a 
moist  nature.  Both  succeed  admirably  in  partial 
shade,  but  not  under  trees. 

Strawberries. — Runners  laid  in  nursery  rows 
last  autumn  should  now  be  planted  out  in  their 
permanent  quarters.  Do  not  overcrowd.  I  hnd 
that  2i  feet  to  3  feet  between  the  rows,  and 
12  inches  to  15  inches  from  plant  to  plant  in  the 
rows  gives  excellent  results. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Zonale  Pelargoniums. — These  old  favoiu-ites 
are  once  more  back  to  public  favour,  and  when 
well  grown  no  one  could  wonder  at  this.  Their 
wants  are  few,  but  many  seem  to  miss  providing 
even  these.  Now  is  a  good  time  for  repotting, 
where  such  is  necessary,  or  top-dressing,  which 
is  much  better  and  a  much  less  laborious  plan. 
Merely  remove  an  inch  or  so  of  the  spent  surface 
soil  and  make  up  with  rich  fresh  compost,  making 
quite   firm.     A   teaspoonful   of   Thomson's    Plant 


A    Novel    Vegetable    Garden  at 
Olympia 

At  the  Ideal  Home  Exhibition  at  Olympia  is  a 
remarkable  exhibit  of  a  vegetable  garden.  The 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  having  designed  a  method 
of  cropping  a  garden  or  allotment  which  in  their 
opinion  should  produce  the  maximum  amount  of 
food  from  the  land  were  anxious  that  their  scheme 
should  be  brought  before  the  no'.ice  of  the  public 
at  Olympia. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  of  Reading,  were 
asked  to  prepare  and  lay  out  such  a  garden  at 
five  weeks'  notice.  This  was  done,  with  the 
result  that  Potatoes  are  'earthed  up,  Leeks  and 
Celery  are  in  their  trenches.  Peas  will  soon  be 
showing  for  bloom,  and  Rmner  Beans  are  start- 
ing to  climb  the  stick-.  Onions,  Beets,  Carrots, 
Parsnips,  Ttirnips,  Marrow  ,  and  Shallots  are  all 
:  everal  inches  high,  whilst  Rhubarb,  Spring 
Cabbage,  and  Lettuces  are  ready  for  gathering  now. 

The  garden  is  surrounded  by  an  edging  of  turf, 
giving  a  pleasing  finish  to  this  most   interesting 


Lemons  are  also  asked  for  much  more  than  is  usua 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  Chinous  to  know  the  reason 
for  this  increased  demand,  I  made  enquiries  and 
learnt  that  many  ladies  use  Lemon  slices  for  cleansing 
their  hands.  In  these  days  of  servant  shortage  more 
work  has  to  be  done  by  the  household,  and  consequently 
tlieir  hands  require  more  attention. 

The  latest  arrival  of  South  African  fruit  was  in  much 
better  contUtion,  so  it  sold  freely,  and  now  Peaches. 
Pears  and  Plums  of  beautiful  appearance  and  good 
flavour  may  be  liad  at  reasonable  prices.  With  hothouse 
Cirapes  almost  unobtainable  buyers  are  paying  attention 
to  Almerias,  and  selected  bunches  attractively  laid  out 
in  trays  sell  well  at  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  lb.  An  enormous 
number  of  cases  of  ordinary  Dates  are  on  hand,  and  701b. 
cases  are  offered  at  16s.  each.  With  the  maximum 
controlled  retail  price  of  Sd.  per  lb.  this  looks  like  a  gift 
for  the  fruiterer.  But  "there's  always  a  catch  some- 
where." and  the  Bate  trade  just  now  is  much  of  a  lottery. 
If  one  gets  a  case  of  good  sound  fruit,  all  well  and  good, 
but  there  are  more  blanks  than  prizes  in  the  Date  world, 
and  the  retailer  is  more  likely  to  have  a  case  of  blackened 
Dates  absolutely  unfit  for  human  consumption.  A  friend 
of  mine  bought  three  cases  last  Tuesday  and  all  were  bad. 
He  had  to  sell  them  for  a  mere  trifle  to  a  neighbouring 
corn  chandler,  who  sold  them  cheaply  as  poultry  food. 
So,  as  he  says,  "  Dates  owe  me  something,"  and  it  will 
be  a  long  time  before  the  debt  is  paid. 

Delicately  scented  Genistas  and  the  more  powerful 
Boronia  megastigma  are  the  floral  novelties  of  the  week, 
and  are  offered  as  splendid  plants  mostfy  in  6-inch  pots. 
These  take  the  public  eye,  which  passes  over  perfectly 
grown  plants  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine.  Azaleas, 
Primulas,  Cinerarias  and  Cyclamen  are  also  good  quality  ; 
while  various  Ferns  and  Aspidistras  are  in  frequent  request. 

February';.  .4.  COSTEE. 


ANSWERS 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


THE  MODEL  VEGETABLE  GARDEN  AT  OLYMPIA. 


Maniure  to  each  plant  in  a  6-inch  pot  wUl  be  fotmd 
a  wonderful  stimulant  for  these  plants.  It  is 
best  added  at  the  time  the  fresh  soil  is  given, 
and  while  it  should  not  touch  the  roots,  is  best 
kept  under  the  surface. 

General  Work. — ^The  present  is  a  suitable  time 
for  a  general  overhaul  or  top-dressing  of  all  the 
usual  plants  found  in  oiu-  greenhouses.  Time  for 
such  work  is  often  tmavailable  later. 

Begonias. — ^The  tuberous-rooted  Begonia  is 
one  of  our  choicest  subjects  for  summer  decoration 
in  cool  greenhouses  and  conservatories,  and  the 
bulbs  should  now  be  potted  or  boxed.  I  prefer 
pots.  These  should  just  be  large  enough  to  hold 
the  bulb  comfortably.  Use  good  soil  and  pot 
very  lightly,  merely  covering  the  bulb.  Keep 
moist,  but  not  too  wet,  and  shade  from  allsimshine. 
C.  Blair. 
{Gardener  to  Setoa  M.  Thomson,  Esq.) 

Preston  House,  Linlithgow. 


ENQUIRY 

W.iNTED  :     The    G.^rden-    (January  25.    1919) 

containing    the    first    of    Sir    Herbert  Maxwell's 

articles  on  Forestry. — H.  S.  Thompson.  33,  South- 
leigh    Road,    Cli/lon.    Bristol. 


exhibit.  This  wonderful  garden  is  the  work  of  Mr. 
Giles,  the  vegetable  expert  of  the  firm  of  Sut  ton  and 
Sons.  Princess  Alice,  Countess  of  Athlone,  who 
opened  the  Exhibition,  was  very  pleased  with 
the  garden,  and  she  personally  congratulated 
Mr.  Giles  on  his  work. 


Around    the     Markets 

PLEXTV  of  nearly  everything  but  not  too 
yrcut  a  demand  is  the  general  opinion  of 
-sulosmen  during  the  past  week.  Occasionally 
one  hears  of  a  salesman  or  a  grower  who  had 
met  with  sufficient  demand  to  clear  his  par- 
ticular line,  so  for  liim  the  sun  was  shining, 
birds  were  singing  and  threatened  influenza 
had  110  terrors.  Fruit,  flowers  and  vegetables  are  par- 
ticularly abundant,  and  the  markets  are  very  attractive, 
English  Apples  are  still  plentiful,  though "  scarcely  so 
abundant  as  was  the  case,  a  few  weeks  back  "Prices 
have  not  dropped  overmuch,  notwitlistanding  the  report 
that  enormous  quantities  arc  on  hand.  Good  Apples  will 
still  pay  for  keeping,  but,  unfortunately,  the  season  will 
not  stand  still,  even  for  the  very  best  Apple.  The 
principal  dessert  sorts  now  on  offer  are  Cox's,  Blenheim 
and  King  of  the  Pippinss  ;  while  of  the  cookers  it  is  Red 
Eramleys,  Wellingtons,  Newton  Wonder  and  Lane's  Pnnce 
Albert  that  are  most  favoured.  Lately,  in  spite  of  the 
reduced  sugar  ration,  the  demand  for  culinary  .\pples  has 
increased. 


FLO\\'ER     GARDEN. 

WALLFLOWERS  AND  OTHER  QUESTIONS  (E.  F.).— 
Walltlowers  are  affected  by  the  fungus  known  as  rot- 
mould,  which  is  often  troublesome  to  these,  also  to  Stocks 
and  other  Cruciferous  plants.  The  fungus  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  artificial  manures,  and  use  of  the  latte, 
is  in  no  wise  responsible  for  the  trouble.  Moreover, 
we  found  the  root  fibres  and  stems  of  the  plants  sent 
quite  healthy  and  sound,  the  seat  of  the  trouble  beiug 
in  the  branches.  Soot  would  avail  nothing,  and  the 
only  thing  to  do  is  to  pull  up  the  affected  plants  and  bum 
them.  Further  spread  of  the  trouble  might  be  prevented 
by  spraying  with  a  sulphur  and  soft  soap  solution,  by  the 
use  of  sulphide  of  potassium  (loz.  to  2  gallons  of  water), 
or  by  dustmg  the  plants  with  powdered  lime  durmg  autumn 
and  winter.  The  Parsley-leaved  Blackberry  and  the 
Loganberry  would  be  the  best  for  the  bank,  and  of 
perennials  Bearded  Irises,  red  and  white  Everlasting 
Peas,  with  Lath>Tus  grandiflorus  should  be  included. 
Hose  Evangeline  is  a  vigorous  climber  and  obtainable 
from  any  Rose  specialist.  Rosa  rugosa  in  variety,  R. 
Moyesi  and  R.  Brunoais  are  also  worthy  of  inclusion. 
Cotoneaster  horizontalis.  C.  frigida  and  some  of  the 
Berbe.is  should  be  included.  Had  you  given  the  size 
of  the  ground,  we  might  further  have  assisted  you. 

mSCELLANEOUS. 

SEEDS  FOR  IDENTIFICATION  (E.  F.  C.).— The  seeds 
received  for  dete-mination  are  those  of  Poinciana  regia, 
an  ornamental  tree  cultivated  for  its  foliage  and  flowers 
in  most  tropical  countries.  It  can  be  grown  in  high  glass 
houses,  where  a  stove  or  intermediate  temperature  is 
maintained,  in  this  country,  but  it  rarely  bears  flowers, 
probably  by  reason  of  insufficient  sunlight  and  sun-heat, 
or  that  it  cannot  grow  to  flowering  size  through  want  of 
room.  The  seeds  should  be  soaked  in  warm  water  for 
two  hours  and  then  be  sown  in  a  compost  of  three  parts 
loam,  one  pa^t  leaf-mould  and  one  part  sand.  They  are 
most  likely  to  germinate  in  a  stove  temperature,  but 
may  do  so  in  an  intermediate  temperature,  although 
germination  will  he  slower.  After  the  young  plants 
are  well  established  and  are  growing  freely  they  may  be 
placed  in  an  intermediate  temperature  in  a  sunny  position. 

ARTIFICIAL    MANURES    AND    OTHER    QUESTIONS 

(N.  Lanes). — For  general  purposes  guano  is  a  very  useful 
raamu-e,  ps  also  are  Clay's  Fertiliser  and  Thomson's  Plant 
Manures.  Apply  at  the  rate  of  lib.  for  every  yard  run 
of  a  6-feet  wide  border  now  and  again  in  early  May.  For 
the-se  and  other  manures  see  our  advertising  columns 
Scatter  the  manures  thinly  free  of  tlie  crowns  of  the  plants 
and  lightly  fork  in  at  once.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
in  pots  require  the  most  skilful  cultivation  to  bring  them 
to  perfection,  and  it  is  this  rather  than  the  age  of  the 
plants  which  counts  most.  This  phase  of  cultivation 
would  be  best  left  to  the  expert  gardener.  For  general 
purposes  both  succeed  better  when  planted  out,  whether 
upon  walls  or  under  glass.  The  trees  begin  fruiting  when 
about  four  years  old.  The  Red  Hot  Poker  is  Kniphofia 
(Tritoma)  aioides.  K.  a.  nobilis  and  K.  a.  glaucescens 
are  some  distinct  varieties  of  it,  and  there  are  others. 
The  Hydrangea  with  cone-shaped  infiorescences  is  H. 
paniculata,  grandiflora  being  the  best  form.  It  flowers 
on  the  current  season's  growth,  and  should  be  pruned 
hard  back  in  February  or  early  March  each  year. 

NAMES  OF  FRUIT. — Langdon  Hills. — The  Queen. 

O.  B.  S.,  Exeter.— 'Ihc  .\.pple  is  Wyken  Pippin  (true). 

J.  W.  J.,  Bristol. — 1.  Cellinii  Pippin  ;    2.  Nelson's  Codlin  ; 

o  and  4,   Hambling's  Seedling ;   5,  King  Harry. Tfie 

Hon.  Mrs.  S. — Annie  Elizabeth. 
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YOU    KNOW    OF    OUR    REPUTATION    FOR    ROSES    AND 
SWEET  PEAS— NOW  WE  WANT  YOUR  KIND  ORDER  FOR 


WE  STAKE  OUR  REPUTATION  OX  THE  ATTACHED  LISTS    OF  PEDIGREE  STOCKS. 

Oz.   Pkt. 


Beans,  Milecross  Monarch 
Peas,  Gradus 

Senator 

Koyal  .Salute 

Ahierman  . . 


Pint 
,  1/2 
.  2/- 
.  2/- 
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Beet.  Paragon 


Brussels    Sprouts,    New- 

townards  Gem . .  1/6  6d. 
Cabbage,  Velocity  1/6  6d. 
May  Day  . .  1/6  6d. 
Carrot,  St.  Valery  .  .  lOd.  3d. 
Cauliflower,  Early  London  2/6  8d. 
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1/6     6d.      Leek,  Musselburgh 
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LONDON,  S.W. 


Vegetable  &  Flower  Seeds 

Obtainable  at  all  Stores 
in  every  Town  and  Village. 
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SEED  POTATOES 

IMMUNE     VARIETIES     WILL     BE     SCARCE. 

IMMUNE    FIRST    EARLY 

IJIb.  2Slb.  561b.  1121b. 

8/-  15/3  29/-     55/- 

4/-       —  —         — 

5/-       9/3  17/-     31/- 


ARRAN    ROSE 

DARQILL   EARLY 

EDZELL   BLUE 

RESISTANT 

SNOWDROP 
WITCH    HILL 
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n 
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5  ARRAN  COMRADE 
Q  QREAT  SCOT  ... 

□ 

n 
n 

n  DREADNOUGHT 

n  ABUNDANCE    

n  GOLDEN   WONDER       . 

n  KERR'S    PINK 

n  MAJESTIC  

n  LANGWORTHY 

n  NITHSDALE      

n  TINWALD 

n  PERFECTION 

n  TEMPLAR  

n  THE   LOCHAR 

THE   BISHOP 


6/-     11/3     21/-     40/- 
6/-     11/3      21/-     40/- 

MMUNE    SECOND    EARLY 

10/6  20/-  38/-  75/- 

3/3  5/9  10/6  19/- 

KING   GEORGE             ...      3/3  5/9  10/6  19/- 

THE   ALLY          3/3  5/9  10/6  19/- 

IMMUNE   LATE  OR   MAIN   CROP 

5/-   9/3  17/-  31/- 
3/6   6/6   12/-   22/- 
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3/6 
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9/3  17/-  31/- 

5/9  10/6  19/- 

5/9  10/6  19/- 

11/3  21/-  40/- 
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141b,  and  281b.  per  Passenger  Train. 
561b.  and  X121b.  per  Goods. 


n    We    will    pay    carriage    if    following    amounts    are    U 

n  added  to  above  prices  : — 

n    141b.,  1/6  ;      2Slb..  1/9  j      .IClb.,  1/6  ;      1121b.,  2/-. 
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Cash  with  Order. 

Bags  and  Packing 
Free. 

Post   Free   for   the 
asking — 

Our     1920     Up-to- 
date 

CULTUR.\L 
GUIDE. 


All  the   above 

Potatoes    have 

been  Enown  in 
the    Highlands    of 

Scotland, 
have    been    passed    ^ 
by    the    Board    of    D 

Agricultm-e 
as   true,   and    may 
be       planted       in 

infected  areas. 


JOHN    E.    KNIGHT    &    SON 

Seed  Specialists,  WOLVERHAMPTON. 

EstablLshed  over  100  years. 
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SEED   POTATOES 

Scotch  and  Yorkshire  Grown. 
ALL  THE  LEADING   VARIETIES 

No    better   stocks   obtainable. 


SEl^D     FOR     LIST. 


ISAAC  POAD  &  SONS,  LTD.. 

Seed      Potato     Merchants,    YORK 


P>EONiES 

^^^^^ 

Modern  &niost  beautiful  varieties  of  these 
favourite  flowers  can  be  offered  as  under. 
They  are  sweetly  scented  and  the  colours 

exquisite. 
DUCHESS   DE    NEMOURS.      Cream? 

white.  15/-  per  dozen. 
MARIE    LEMOINE.     Pure  white  with 

sh:ideii  ceutre.  15'-  per  dozen. 
MONS.  CHAS.  LEVEQUE.     Pure  pale 

salmon  pink,  15/-  per  dozen. 
FESTIVA     MAXIMA.          White    with 

carmine  spots.  15/-  per  dozen. 

PAEONIA    OFFICINALIS    RUBRA. 

The    old    fashioned    Crimson     Pseooy. 

Very  showy,  early  flower'g.l2/- per doz. 

All  strong  flowering  plants. 

WE  CAN  ALSO  OFFER 

PyrethFums       12  distinct  varieties     8/- 

Aaters                 li       ..             ..           8/- 

Phloxes                 12                        ..            8/- 

Delpblnlums     12       ,.             ..         10/6 

all  good  named  sorts. 

MANY    OTHER   HARDV   PERENNIALS. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

— 

THE  BARNHAM  NURSERIES 

BARNHAM.    SUSSEX. 

IH^^ 
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SOCIETIES 


NATIONAL     CHRYSANTHEMUM     SOCIETY. 

Annual  Meeting. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Society  was 
held  on  Monday,  February  2,  at  the  Es:ex  Hall,  Strand. 
AV.C,  when,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  president. 
Sir  Albert  K.  Kollit,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mi-.  Thomaj- 
Bevan.  After  the  reading  of  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting  and  the  minutes  of  the  previous  annual  meeting, 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  by  Mr.  T.  W,  Sander.s 
to  the  oflBcers  and  committee  for  their  work  during  the 
past  year.  The  annual  report  and  accoimts  were  presented 
and  their  adoption  was  moved  by  the  cliairman.  wlio 
briefly  related  the  activities  of  the  Society  during  1910. 
The  election  of  officers  took  place,  with  tlic  following 
result,  viz.,  president.  Sir  Albert  K.  RoUit ;  chairman, 
Mr.  Thomas  Bevan  :  vice-chairman,  Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes  ; 
treasurer,  Mr.  John  Green  ;  foreign  secretary,  Mr.  Harman 
Pajme  ;  general  secretary,  Mr.  Cherles  H.  Curtis  ;  auditors. 
IMessrs.  Witty  and  Bayley.  Mr.  J.  J.  Ward  was  added 
to  the  list  of  vice-presidents  of  the  Society. 


ROYAL  GARDENERS*  ORPHAN  FUND. 

Mr.  E.  Sherwood  presided  at  the  annual  general  meeting 
of  the  abo\e  deserving  Fund,  held  at  Simpson's.  Strand, 
W.C..  on  February  4. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  Fund  was  established  it  has 
had  to  resort  to  the  reserve  fund  to  enable  it  to  discharge 
its  obligations  to  its  bankers  and  efficiently  carry  on  the 
work  during  what  has  proved  to  be  a  lean  year.  The 
Committee  experienced  a  very  anxious  time.  It  found 
itself  up  against  an  overdraft  at  the  bank  amounting 
to  £1,450,  and  believing  it  to  be  sound  policy  to  pay  that 
off  and  put  the  current  account  in  better  credit,  the  sum 
of  £2,000  was  realised  by  the  sale  of  £3.463  14s.  2d.  of 
3  per  cent.  London  and  County  Consolidated  Stock.  The 
loss  is  a  heavy  one,  and  the  Committee  sinceiely  hopes 
that  all  friends  of  the  Fund  will  do  their  best  to  help  it 
to  restore  the  lost  nest  egg  as  soon  ps  possible. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  the  number  of 
chiklren  in  receipt  of  the  full  benefits  of  the  Fund  was 
117.  and  eleven  candidates  were  added  to  the  list  at  the 
annual  meeting,  all  of  whom  had  been  assisted  by  special 
grants  during  the  time  they  were  awaiting  election.  The 
number  so  elected  in  February  last  was  the  smallest  for 
some  years  past.  During  the  year  several  nominations 
of  candidates — children  of  gardeners  who  had  given 
their  lives  for  their  King  and  country  during  the  great 
War — were  received,  but  could  not  be  entertained  by 
the  Committee  owing  to  their  being  entitled  to  allowances 
from  the  Ministry  of  Pensions,  and  therefore  very  properly 
not  subjects  for  charitable  relief.  From  the  list  of  twenty- 
two  candidates  which  was  submitted  on  February  4  the 
following  eighteen  were  elected  to  the  benefits  of  the 
Fund:'  Ernest  Arthur  Pettit.  369;  George  E..  Turner. 
233 ;  Kancy  Salter.  227 ;  Catherine  Walmslev.  193  : 
Catherine  F.  Dav,  170  ;  Edward  J.  Cook,  163  ;  Margaret 
L.  R.  White,  l6o  ;  Marjorey  AValmsley,  152  ;  Isobel  M. 
Richardson.  148  :  Peter  D.  Keir,  147  :  John  T.  Smith, 
129 ;  Ena  E.  Edwards,  112 ;  Jessie  B.  Richardson, 
106;  Elsie  T.  Ding\vall,  91  :  Leslie  G.  Pettit.  83  ;  Jean 
X.  Cook,  74  ;  John  G.  C.  Dingwall^  74  ;  and  Nina  M. 
Botley,  61. 

Full  particulars  of  this  admirable  Fund  may  be  obtained 
from  the  secretary,  Mr.  B.  Wynne,  19,  Bedford  Chambers, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.2. 


JEFFERIES' 
HYBRID  GLADIOLI 

English  raised   and  English  grown 

For  massing  in  beds  or  borders  few  flowers  equal 
the  display  made  by  our  beautiful  hybrid  Gladioli. 
Our  strain,  the  result  of  years  of  hybridising,  is 
altogether  superior  to  the  ordinary  mixture,  usually 
of  Continental  origin,  offered  in  the  trade. 

The   flowers   vary   in    colour   from    pure    white  to 

deepest  purple  with    many  intermediate   shades  of 

lemon,  orange,  salmon,  blood  red,  etc.  Sold  in 
MIXTURE  only. 

Strong   Flowering  Bulbs, 
per  100,  17/6  ;     per  doz.,  2  6. 

Carriage  and  packing  paid   to  any  Station  in  Great 
Britain. 

JOHN    JEFFERIES   &    SON.  LTD., 

Royal   Nurseries.  CIRENCESTER. 


THEV  ARE  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST. 

ALL     HAND     MADE. 

ARTISTIC  FERN  PANS 
AND    BULB     BOWLS. 

State  Quantities   and  sizes   required,   and  have 
"Carriage  Paid  "  quotatinn.    nr  write  for  Price 

List— FREE 
RICHARD    SANKEY    &   SON,    LTD. 
Royal  Potteries,  Bulwell,  Nottingham 


ARE    YOU    ALIVE 

to  the  immense  advantage 
gained  by  planting 

SCOTCH  SEED 
POTATOES 

Do  you  fully  realise  that  by 
planting  Scotch  grown  seed  you 
increase  your  crop  by  at  least 
25 °o,  recouping  the  little  extra 
outlay  for  carriage  many  times 
over  ? 

Last    year    with    one    of    our 
customers  three  sets  weighing 

i  lb.  YIELDED  53 Ubs. 

useable  Potatoes.  There  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  not  do  as  well. 

MAKE  SURE  YOU  PLANT 

Scotch  Grown  Seed  by  procuring  your 
supplies  direct  from  Scotland's  most  famous 
seed  growing  district  and  SEND  TO-DAY 
(mentioning  this  paper)  for  our 

SEED  POTATO  LIST  &  GUIDE 

which  not  only  describes  the  newest  and 
best  varieties,  but  tells  you  how  to  grow  them 
to  secure  bumper  crops. 

THYNE  &  SON,  DUNDEE 


CHARLES  TURNERS 


CATALOGUE  OF 


GARDEN  SEEDS  FOR  1920 

IS  NOW  READY, 
and  can  be  had  on  application. 

THE  ROYAL  NURSERIES, 

SLOUGH. 


FLOWER    SEEDS 


of  finest  quality  in  great 
variety  ;  uncommon  and 
hardy  plant  seeds  a 
speciality. 

VFRFTAR!  F  SFFRS  English       grown,       finest 
"tUtl  HDLt  UttUO  gj^a^j^g^     germination     and 

purity  guaranteed. 

QFFn      PflTATflFQ     Hand-picked  samples  direct 
OtLU      rUIHIUtO     from  Scotland  a  speciality. 
Prices  reasonable. 

HARDY   PLANTS    ^^'^t^^^k^:, 

plants  from  6d.  each. 

20,000  to  select  from,  good 
fibrous  rooted  fruiting 
trees,  well  set  with  buds, 
from  3/6  each. 

Revised  descriptive  Catalogues  now  ready, 
sent  on  application  to 

THOMPSON  &  MORGAN 

IPSWICH. 


FRUIT    TREES 


Bank  857 

Of    ROSES,    Herbaceous    Plants,    AZALEAS,    Palms, 

GLADIOLUS  and  other  Bulbs.  Etiododendrons, 

LILIES,  etc..  by  Messrs. 


PROTHEROE     and     MORRIS 


at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms 
Every  WEDNESDAY   and    FRIDAY. 

Write  for  CatalOf;iif:s.  67  &  68.  Cheapslde.  E.C.2. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Scotch  or  Once  Grown. 

ARRAN    ROSE 

(New  Early). 

ARRAN    COMRADE 

(The  best  new  Second  Early  on  the  market). 

MAJESTIC. 
KERR'S    PINK. 

ALL  THE  LEADING   VARIETIES 


SEND  FOR   FREE    LIST. 


ISAAC  POAD  &  SONS,  LTD. 

Seed  Potato  Merchants,  YORK. 


32nd    SEASON 

MRS.  PYM'S  FAMOUS  PLANTS 

24/-  worth,  20/-.  -ill  post  Jrce  or  carriage  paid  passenger 
train.    No  delay.    Order  early.    Scarcity  of  plants  this  season. 

Strong  transplanted  Plants  for  cool  house,  showing  hlnum, 
4  for  1/4.  12  for  3/4.  Primula  Sinensis,  exliibitii.n  anil  stellata  , 
Primula  Obconica,  new  giant  rose  and  c  i  iiiismi  ;  Primula 
Malaeoides,  favourite  :  Primula  Kewensis,  bright  yellow; 
Primula  Verticulata.  pale  yellow;  Primula  Cortusoides  , 
rkli  purple.  Thousands  more  .splendid  Plants.  Send  for  free 
catalogue. 

Magnificent  Hardy  Perennial  Plants,  Rockery  Plants,  Spring 
Bedding  Plants,  Shrubs,  Climbers,  Herbs,  Vegetable  Plants, 
Greenhouse  Plants,  etc.;  good  and  cheap. 

MRS.  PYM,  F.R.H.S.,  &c., 

Vine    House, 
WOODSTONE,      PETERBOROUGH. 


HTRY     MULTIPLE      in 

■^  your  ow^n  garden.  No  other 
evidence  is  equal  to  that  of 
your  on^n  crops.  Raise  Pota- 
toes, Peas,  Beans,  Turnips, 
Carrots,  in  fact,  anything 
you  like  upon  it,  and  every- 
w^here  you  will  have  abun- 
dant evidence  that  it  pays. 

Mnittpie 

Sold  by  Seedsmen  everywhere  in  14  lb.  bags, 

3/6:  7  lb.  2/-.    Large  trial  packets.  1/-. 

Matiufacturetl  aolely  bv 

ROBINSON  BROS.  Ltd..  West  Bromwlch,  St&Sk 


CARI4^  AOCIOKI  S 

in   bud   ior  immediate   flowering, 

for  tliis  year's  flowering  in  the  garden,   and 

ii.iLir.'inrooDi:!— 

the  new  race  of  Hardy  Garden  Plants — half 

Pink  and  half  Carnation. 
.\LL  THESE,    and  other    matters    of    interest  to    the 
Carnation  Lover,  are    described   in   our   lully    illustrated 
Catalogue,  post  free,  with  pleasure. 

Wi'.'ii  yiin  think  of  Carnations  you  thhik  of 

The  Carnation  Specialists 
(Dept.   4),   HAYWARDS    HEATH,    SUSSEX. 
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>Q     DOUBLE  CROPS  I 

It  amply  repays  to  fortilise  g 

with   "Canary   Guano"  g 

for    all    vegetables,    fruit,  H 

flowers  and  lawns  respond  = 

to     its     nutriment.      Not  g 

only    double     crops,     but  M 

vastly  improved  quality —  g 

so  you  gain  all  round.      It  J 

is  a  food  for  the  soil,  not  g 

a  stimulant.  g 

Every   Package    sold  with    a  g 

Guaranteed  Analysis,  ^ 

CANARY   QUANO  is  the  finest  concentrated  B 

fertiliser  science  has  produced.  ^ 

Sold  by  all  Seedsmen,  in  Cartons,  1  ■■  each  ;  p 

Bags,    2,6,    5/-,    1o;-,    20;-,    30;-    each.  M 

Or  direct  front  the  Makers.  W 

Write  to-day  /or  FREE  "  Canary  Guano  "  booklet  which  % 

contains  expert  advice  on  all  gardening  subjects.  ^ 

CHEMICAL  UNION,    LTD.,    IPSWICH.  E 

INSIST     ON     THE     ACTUAL  11 

CANARY     G  UAN  O  I 


FINEST  SEEDS 

THE 

WORLD  PRODUCES 

AND  THE 


Send 

for 

1fOff  £  ft^^     Cata/oQue 
I  i\y,^^  ancJ compare  price': 

V  \^^      Ituui//  inrerest  you. 


DON'T  STARVE 
YOUR  PLANTS 

TOP  DRESS  THEM  WITH 

RI  T  O 

RITO  is  the  wonderful  energiser  for  soil 
bacteria,  and  multiplies  all  Allotrnent  and 
Qarden  Produce.  Of  all  corn  dealers,  seeds- 
men, and  florists.  If  any  difficulty  is  experi- 
enced in  obtaining  supplies,  write  to  the 
Makers, 

The  iioLASsrSE  Co.,  Ltd.,  DepN  22,  Greenwich,  S.E.  10. 

RITO  SUITS  EVERYTHING  THAT  GROWS 


ARCHANGEL  MATS 


RELIABLE  SUBSTITUTE 


DUTCH  REED  MATS  new  importation 

VERY    LIGHT.       E.^SY    TO    HANDLE. 
NEAT  AND  TIDY.      MOST   DURABLE. 

ROLL  ON  and  ROLL  OFF 

Huge  Stocks.    Orders  executed  same  day. 


6  X  12ft.,  17/4-  each. 

6  X  8ft.,     1  3/2  each. 

Carriage  Paid. 


6  X  4ft., 
each 


7/4 


SHIPMENTS     IRREGULAR.         ORDER     NOW. 
1920  CATALOGUE,  POST  FREE.     THE  GUIDE. 


WILLIAiW  WOOD  &  SONS,  ltd 

WOOD   GREEN,  LONDON. 


PENNELLS' 

PRODUCTION     SEEDS 

PRODUCTION  IS  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  the 
Garden  must  produce  no  less 
than  the  factory. 
The  indispensable  tools  of  the 
garden  are  productive  seeds, 
seeds  which  are  not  only  capable 
of  germination,  but  which  are 
the  product  of  years  of  selection 
and  breeding. 

These  are  the  seeds  which  make 
a  garden  profitable,  and  such  are 
offered  at  most  reasonable  prices 
in  our  new  fully  illustrated 
Garden  Guide  for  1920. 
Post  free. 

PENNELL  &  SONS,  LINCOLN 

Established  1780. 


SCRAPER  and  BRUSHES 


^^ 


TO    PRESS    INTO    SOIL    OR     CEMENT. 

ENAMELLED    STEEL. 
RENEWABLE. 

Carriage 
Of  your  Ironniont;er.  or 

T.  G.  HARRIS  Co.,  Portland  Rd.,  Leicester 


UNBREAKABLE. 
STIFF  BRUSHES. 

6/-     Paid. 


SjeAScHg 


To  keep  your  trees  clean  and 
healthy  during  ihe  winter  ;  to 
ensure  healthy,  vigorous  growth 
and    good    crops    next     season, 

SPRAY  YOUR  FRUIT  TREES 
■with 

COOPER  S 

•WINTER   FLUID 

Kills  moss  and  lichen  ;  removes  loose 
rough  bark.  Non-poisonous.  Easy  to  use. 
Economical.      ::     0(  agents  everywhere. 

Sole  Manufacturers  : 

Wm.  Cooper  &  Nephews,  Berkhamsted. 


DELPHINIUMS 

COSSACK  (new). — Bright  clear  blue,  with  bronzy 
centre,  single  flowers.  This  has  a  splendid  long 
tapering  spike,  quite  distinct  from  any  other 
variety.     Strong  plants,  5/-  each. 

MERSTHAM  QLORY  (new).— Outer  petals 
Cambridge  blue  ;  inner  petals  rosy  mauve  : 
white  eye,  semi-double,  the  best  of  its  colour,  3/6. 

MRS.  W.  WELLS. — Rosy  mauve  on  pale  blue 
ground,  white  eye,  very  long  spikes  of  loosely 
formed  flowers  ;  a  very  attractive  variety  ; 
vigorous  habit.     3/6. 

JOAN  CARTER  (new). — Lavender  mauve,  wlrite 
eye,  semi-double  flowers  ;  a  very  useful  variety 
for  cut  flowers.     3/6. 

KING  OF  DELPHINIUMS.— As  the  name 
suggests,  it  is  a  "  King  "  among  the  Larkspurs  ; 
under  favourable  conditions  it  reaches  8ft.  in 
height  ;  rich  gentian  blue,  with  very  striking 
white  centre.     2/-. 

LA  FRANCE. — Soft  lilac,  veined  blue,  semi- 
double  flowers,  extra  long  spike.     2/-. 

THE  ALAKE. — Deep  purplish  blue,  extra  large 
pips  looselv  arranged  on  fine  spikes,  A.M., 
R.H.S.     3/6. 

YVETTE    GUILBERT Transparent  pale  blue, 

with  pink  stripe  on  edge  of  each  petal,  white  eye, 
large  pips.     1/6. 

ZUSTER  LUGDEN. — Double  dark  blue  variety, 
being  a  strong  grower  and  flowers  well  formed, 
flat,  and  of  a  good  size.     1/6. 

One    each  of  above  splendid  collection,   24/-. 
Three  sets  for  £3  3s. 

Twelve  splendid  Phlox  in  variety  for  9/-. 

Three  sets  for  22/6  cash. 

GENERAL  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

W.  WELLS,  JUN.,  Hardy  Plant  Nurseries, 

MERSTHAM,     SURREY. 


GI^AI>IO]L.US. 

llagniflcent.  Autumn  Flowering  Bulbs  for  Beds  and  Border. 
Healthy  flowering  bulbs  in  tollowing  colours,  separate 
AMERICA,  pink    ....     22/-  per  100. 
SCHWABEN,  orange     .         .  .     20/- 

WAR,  scarlet         ....     24/- 
YELLOW  HAMMER    .  .  .      18/- 

MIXED  IX  TEN  VARIETIES      .     18/- 
Imniediate  delivery. 

HARRISON,  Bulb  Grower,  SHARNBROOK,    BEDS. 


^^i• 


BULBS  &  PLANTS 


For  Spring^   1920. 


All  of  the  Finest  Quality. 

The  Catalogue  of  above 
will  be  sent,  post  free, 
on  application  to  their 
Offices  at 

Overveen,  Haarlem,  Holland 
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POULTRY      NOTES 

BY     W.     POWELL-OWEN,     F.B.S.A. 


A    S  almost   every   poultry-keeper  is   looking 

/%      ahead  to  the  reaiin?;  season,  a  few  notes 

/    %    on  the  breeding    stock  will  not   be  out 

/       %  of  place. 

*  *•  Care  of  Breeders. — Wo  should  now 
be  seeing  a  few  bright  intervals  with  Old  Sol 
trying  hard  to  tell  us  spring  and  summer  are 
coming.  On  such  occasions,  and  providing  the 
ground  is  dry,  it  will  be  a  real  advantage  to  allow 
breeding  stock  tri  have  short  outings.  We  may 
lose  a  few  eggs  that  way,  but  we  shall  be  more 
certain  of  strong,  robust  chicks.  Breeders  need 
to  be  out  on  grass  as  much  as  possible,  and  should 
not  be  kept  so  intensively  as  the  layers.  Such 
run-outs,  too,  will  help  to  reduce  any  surplus 
internal  fat,  and  it  is  well  to  remember  that  over- 
fat  hens  or  males  give  much  trouble  from  infertility 
and  poor  rearability.  You  need,  therefore,  about 
now  to  bring  your  breeding  birds  into  condition. 

Conditioning  the  Breeders.— Particularly  should 
birds  of  the  Orpington  and  Sussex 
breeds  be  allowed  range  just  now. 
They  are  essentially  table  breeds,  ' 
and  therefore  inherit  the  tendency 
to  lay  on  fat  internally,  for  which 
reason  poultry-keepers  do  not  secure 
the  best  results  if  management  is  at 
all  weak.  Breeders  need  green  food 
daily  and  als.o  plenty  of  fresh 
drinking  water.  The  fattenins 
foods,  like  maize,  barley  and  pota- 
toes, must  be  given  in  strict  modera- 
tion, and  soft  mash  should  not  h^ 
given  in  excess,  as  it  is  stimulatin;; 
You  need  from  breeders  few  and 
fertile  eggs  rather  than  many  and 
infertile  ones.  Do  not,  therefore, 
go  too  hea'vy  on  animal  food  and 
meat-meal  might  be  substituted  for 
fish-meal,  as  the  former  is  not  so 
forcing  as  an  egg-producer.  There 
should  be  about  10  per  cent,  by 
weight  of  animal  matter  in  the 
mash. 

Full    Use     of     the     Litter.— 

.\ctivity  will  tend  to  make  the 
breeders  hard  and  fit,  and  the 
reason  why  the  general  farmer  gets 
strong  germs  in  the  eggs  is,  I  con- 
tena,  because  his  birds  are  given 
grain  only.  The  poultry-keeper,  however,  should 
give  mash  and  grain  daily,  although  the  former 
should  not  be  in  excess.  A  good  system  of  feeding 
is  to  give  each  bird  ijoz.  of  grain  for  breakfast, 
Joz.  of  grain  and  raw  greenery  at  30.50,  loz.  of 
grain  at  i  o'clock,  and  20Z.  to  2 Joz.  of  wet  warm 
mash  for  tea.  Bury  all  grain  deeply  in  the  litter 
and  let  the  birds  range  on  bright  mornings,  as 
they  then  can  come  in  and  be  warmed  up  by  a 
scratch  feed  of  grain.  Bui  you  do  not  want  to 
see  the  birds  when  out  standing  about  moping  ; 
they  should  be  "on  the  move"  if  conditions  are 
such  that  they  should  be  out  on  range. 

Eye  on  the  Male.— Early  in  the  season  male 
birds,  newly  mated,  are  apt  to  be  "  fiery,"  and 
one  must  guard  against  fights  between  No.  i 
male  and  No.  2  in  the  next  pen.  Wire-netting, 
unless  of  very  small  mesh,  is  no  protection  against 
■■  scraps,"  and  to  my  way  of  thinking  the  ideal 
barrier  is  a  wattled  hurdle.  When  erecting  the 
netting  runs  the  bottom  half  of  divisions  should 


consist  of  wattled  hurdles,  as  should  the  ends  if 
pens  adjoin.  This  prevents  fighting  and  also 
protects  the  stock  against  ground  winds  and  the 
bitter  elements.  On  exposed  sites  wattled  hiu'dles 
are  a  boon,  and  being  one  of  the  first  to  advocate 
their  use,  1  am  glad  to  see  so  many  poultry-keepers 
using  them. 

Condition  of  the  Male. — There  is  nothing  like 
a  good  fight  to  reduc;  the  condition  of  the  male 
and  make  him  but  a  passenger  for  the  season. 
There  are  occasions  when  a  careless  assistant 
leaves  the  door  of  one  rim  open,  and  this  is  not 
noticed  until  one  sees  a  battle  royal  between  the 
rooster  and  the  cock  that  is  out  in  the  field  with 
his  consorts.  Even  if  one  of  the  combatants 
is  fortunate  enough  not  to  lose  an  eye,  he  will 
be  weakened  by  the  flow  of  blood.  Do  not  neglect 
such  birds,  but  bathe  their  headgear  and  anoint 
with  vaseline,  while  daily  a  little  minced  meat 
should  be  given  each  bird  for  some  time  to  bring 


A     TWO     HUNDRED-ACRE     POULTRY     FARM 
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wattled  hurdles   to   protect  the 


the    Romaimo    Bridge    Poultry    Farm,    West    Linton, 


breezy    PeiUland    Hills    lull 
breeding  birds  as  is  seen   in 


use 
the 


it  back  into  condition.  That  reminds  me  of  the 
importancs  of  keeping  the  male  in  fine  form  from 
the  start  to  the  finish  of  the  breeding  season. 
The  male  is  the  only  masculine  member  of  the 
mating,  and  if  he  "  cracks  up "  operations  are 
ruined.  There  are  many  females  with  him. 
but  should  one  fall  out  of  form  then  the  others 
can  carry  on. 

Value  of  Spare  Males. — The  value  of  spare 
males  cannot  be  overlooked,  because  there  is  no 
security  against  a  male  falling  out  of  condition 
or  even  "  going  West."  A  fat  worm  on  the  other 
side  of  the  netting  may  attract  i\Ir.  Cockerel. 
In  a  second  his  head  is  through  the  mesh  and  his 
consorts  await  the  tit-bit.  Suddenly  something 
accidentally  frightens  the  male  and  he  withdraws 
his  head  quickly,  cutting  off  part  of  his  comb 
and  knocking  him  out.  That  is  but  one  form  of 
simple  accident.  It  is  a  good  investment  to  have 
an  odd  male  in  reserve  so  that  his  scrvic;-s  can 
be   called   upon  if  necessary,   and  npw   ai)d   then 


he  can  be  placed  with  the  hens  while  the  original- 
male  has  a  week's  rest.  Daily  feed  each  male 
bird  by  himself  to  ensure  his  getting  sufficient  to 
eat. 

To  Cure  Broodies. — I  contend  that  such  a 
spare  male  earns  his  keep  in  safeguarding  anv 
accident  to  the  regular  male.  But  I  am  no  lover 
of  "idlers"  among  the  fowls,  and  have  a  second 
use  for  Mr.  Sparemale.  His  quarters  consist 
rjf  a  small  roost  and  wired-in  enclosure,  and  to- 
break  the  monotony  he  is  allowed  5hort  outings 
when  the  owner  is  about,  this  precaution  being 
necessary  if  he  is  able  to  visit  neighbouring  pens 
and  commence  a  "  scrap "  through  the  wires 
with  another  rooster.  As  the  broodies  come 
along  then  the  spare  male  is  placed  with  them 
in  a  large  broody  coop,  or,  better  still,  each  broody 
is  placed  ir  the  quarters  with  the  spare  cockerel. 
His  attentions  and  company  are  a  cure  for  broodi- 
ness  ;    far  better  than  dipping  the  broody  under 

the  pump  or  in   the  horse  pond  a= 

grandmother  used  to. 

Advice    to    Poultry    Farmers — 

-Many  adopt  my  recommendation 
of  keeping  spare  males,  but  fail 
as  regards  the  care  of  them.  It 
is  idle  to  have  a  male  "  on  the 
reserve "  if  he  is  allowed  to  get  out 
of  condition ;  otherwise  of  what 
service  will  he  be  when  he  is 
needed  to  replace  the  original  bird  ? 
No,  the  reserve  bird  must  have 
every  attention  by  way  of  housing 
and  feeding,  and  his  house  must 
be  a  combined  roost  and  scratch- 
ing shed,  so  that  on_,wet  days 
he  can  be  kept  in  and  receivi: 
proper  protection  from  the  elements. 
The  moral  of  this  is  that  you  keep 
the  spare  bird  for  a  specific  object, 
and  he  must  therefore  be  kept 
in  prime  condition.  Many  makr 
him  rough  it  in  all  weathers, 
and  are  not  particiUar  whether  he 
gets  overfat  on  a  diet  of  maize 
or  thin  and  "weedy"  through 
sparse  rations.  Such  a  cockerel 
must  really  play  a  more  important 
role  than  "  odd  man  out." 

Illustration.  —  The  inustratioi> 
on  this  page  depicts  a  part  of  the  200-acre 
poultry  farm  belonging  to  Messrs.  Adams  and 
Linkie.  From  5,000  to  7,000  chicks  are 
hatched  out  weekly  during  the  season,  and 
thousands    of    birds    are    now    mated    up. 


is  made  of 
illustration. 


ADVICE    ON    POULTRY    MATTERS. 

Mr.  W.  Powell-Owen,  The  Garden  Poultry 
Expert,  will  be  pleased  to  answer,  free  of  charge,  any 
questions  dealing  with  poultry-keeping.  A  stamped 
and  addressed  envelope  should  be  enclosed,  when  a 
lengthy  and  detailed  reply  will  be  posted  promptly. 
Communications  should  be  sent  to  Air.  W.  Powell- 
Owen,  care  of  The  Garden',  20,  Tavistock  Street. 
Strand,  W.C.2.  Samples  of  foods  (report  thereon  and 
suggested  use),  is.  6d.  ;  post-mortems,  2S.  6d.  each. 
Send  samples  and  dead  fowls  (latter  by  rail  and  letters 
under  separate  cover)  direct  to  W.  Powell-Owen, 
"  Powell-Owen  "  Poultry  Bureau,  47A,  High  Street, 
Hanipstead,  A'.W.$. 
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HAVE  THE   BEST  OF  GARDEN  FRAMES 

Built  to  Ust  -  soundly  constructed  of  selected  and  seasoned  materials,  of  the  latest  designs — ifiese 
Garden  Frames  are,  like  all  products  of  Boulton  &  Paul,  the  best  available  at  the  lowest  possible 
prices— consistent  with  sound  workmanship.  The  great  resources  of  this  century-old  firm  are  fully 
utilised  in  making  these  frames,  just  as  in  great  Conservatories  and  Horticultural  Buildings  of  their 
Construction.      As  the  stock  is  limited   and   the  demand  large,  early  orders  are  advised. 


INo.  H.  75. 

The  tronis  are  1 1  in.  high,  backs  22  in.  high- 
The  frame  is  tin.  thick,  and  ihe  lights  1  i  in. 
glazed  with  1 5  oz.  glass,  and  painted  two  coats. 

1  Light  Frame,  4fl.  by  6(t.      ...      £4    12  6 

2  Light   Frame,  8tt.  by  6(t.     ...      £6   15  0 

3  Light  Frame,  12(t  by  6(t.      ...     £9  0     0 


Telcgrciiiis  :  — 
'Boulton.  Norxiich. 


These    are    in    stock    ready    for 
immediate   delivery. 

Carriage   Paid  lo   any  station  in 
England  and  Walei. 

Write    for  our   List    of    Garden 
Frames  and  Small  Greenhouses 


Enquiries  invited  for  Greenhouses^ 
Conservatories,  Vinery  Ranges, 
Peach  Houses,  Carnation  Houses, 
Heating  Systems,  Garden  Frames, 
etc.,  of  all  descriptions,  with  requi- 
site accessories. 


©oult^ielciul 


No.  80. 

This    is     an     Ideal     Frame    lor     Allotment 

Holders  and    Smallholders.      Size.  41t.  9in, 

by  3ft.  9in.      Sides,  9ins.  high. 

Price  48/6 

Painted  two  coats  anH  glazed  with  1  5oz.  glass. 
Frames  also  supplied  in  other  styles  and  sizes. 


A/O  R.\^/ 1  C  H 


L'^iuion  Address  :    135-7,  O  teen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.4. 


Telephone  : — 
Norwich,  851. 


(T 

I       rnoi 


ROBUST  CHICKS 


depend  uiion 
rnOPEELY    BLENDED,  EASILY  DIGESTED 


THE  Best  Chick  Seeds  and  Grains  43/-  per  cwt. 
Next  Best  ,,  ,        34-        ,, 

No.  3  (from  6-8  weeks  old)       ,,         33/-        ,, 
Chick-rearing  IVIeal  "  A  **  3  /-        ,, 

Chick-rearing  IVIeal  *' B**  30  ,, 

N.B. — Free  bags;    carriage  foiward.      C:i'rin£'e  paid  home 
(England  and  Wales)  on  2  cwt  rrders.     Cash  witti  order. 

These  Chick  Foods  stand  comparison  as  tliey  are  tlie  Beat 

Satisfaction  guaranteed      Send  for  Samples. 

HUSSEY   BROS., 


515,  Seven  Sisters  Road,   S.    Tottenham, 


V 


BIDDENDEN   POULTRY  FARM 

BIDDENOEN      KENT 
are    now    booking    and    supplying 

SITTINGS  and 
DAY-OLD  S 

from  tlieir  widely-known  heavy-laying 

Rhode  I.  Reds 

White  Wyandottes 

EQQS  :   12/6,    15/-.    25/-     Dozen. 
CHICKS:   Double  price  of  Eggs. 


Croad  Lanflshans 
White  Leeh'Tns 


NONE 
BETTER 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  SITTINGS.     We  are 

booking  a  few  orders  for  sittings  froiu  very  prolifio  laying 
White  Wyandottes,  sired  by  a  Mrs.  Charles  Cartwright'a 
large-egg  male  and  mated  to  a  Williams  laying-contest- 
bred  cockerel.  12/6  dozen;  iinfertiles  replaced. — Misses 
COATES,  Broadheath,  Presteign. 

MY  AIM  IS  TWENTY  EGGS  PER  WINTER 

montli  per  bird  ;  my  best  White  Legliom  Pullet  laid  over 
70  eggs  from  October  to  December.  Few  sittings.  White 
Wyandottes,  253.,  17s.  6d..  12s.  6d..  dozen  ;  Wl)ite  Leg- 
horns, 30s.,  25s.,  dozen. — Miss  Claytos,  Hadlow  Wood, 
Willaston,  Chester. 


^  BEFORE    BUYING  -^ 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Secure  full  [lost-frpe  list  of  the  "  OORDOn  Gray  "  1920  mattnKs- 
Mens  in  the  Breeding  Pens  have  following  six  v  inter  i- onth 
lecords  —132,  115,  114.  112.  107, 104  and  100  EyS"^-  Males 
used; — Bre  1  from  hens  wah  12  mo  uhs"  records  of  246,  245 
and  230.      Order  Sittings  or  t  hicks  TO-DAV. 

G.GORDON  GRAY,  LTD.  iDept.G.), 

Deansbrook  P.F.,  Thaxted,  Essex. 


EGGS  ! ! !   How  to  Get  Them  Cheap ! ! ! 

Rear  your  own  chicks  from  sittint;s  from  mv  well  known  layers 
and  prizewinners:  Golden,  Silver  White  Wyandottes  (1^73  egg 
strain),  Rbode  Island  Reds.  White  Leghorns  (2^5  strain), VVhite 
Runner  and  Buflf  Orpington  Ducks.  Second  pens.  10/-,  first 
pans.  15/-.  Special  pens,  20/-  sitting.  Day  old  chicks.  30/-  and 
40/-  dozen.     Adult  birds  always  for  sale. 

SYDNEY  HILLER,  F.B.S.A. 

CLEVELAND    POULTRY  FARM,  Standon,   HERTS 


Winter  Spraying  of  Fruit  Trees 

ENSURES    FREEDOM    FROM    DISEASE    THE    FOLLOWING    SEASON. 

ENSURES  THAT  THE 
SPRAYING  IS  EFFEC- 
TIVE. "BLIGHTY"  is 
the  most  certain  preventive 
of  all  fungoid  diseases,  and 
stocks  should  be  secured  of 
this  superior  spray  and 
always  liept  at  hand  ready 
for  spra>  ing  : — 
TOMATOES,  under  glass, 
ROSE  TREES.  VINES, 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 
POTATOES.  CELERY, 
ONIONS.  HOPS,  etc. 
It  is  made  from  "MAPLE  BRAND"  COPPER   SULPHATE  (guaranteed  9S-99  per 

cent,  purity),   which    has    maintained   a  pre-eminent  position   in   the  market. 

When  ordering  your  seeds  secure  a  slock  from  your  regular  dealer,  who  can  supply  both 

"BLIGHTY"  SPRAYING  MIXTURE  and  "MAPLE  BRAND"  COPPER  SULPH.ATE. 

If  he  is  out  of   stock  he  can  get  these  products  for  you,   as  we  have   ample  supplies. 

Ask     for     illustrated     brochure    and     prices     for    "BLIGHTY"     (HORTICULTURAL 
SECTION),  for  "MAPLE  BRAND' COPPER  SULPHATE  (SALES  DEPARTMENT). 

THE  MONO  NICKEL  CO.,  Ltd.,  39,  Victoria  St.,  London,  S.W.  1. 


SPRAYING  MIXTURE 


THE    GARDEN. 
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W.  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 

DARLINGTON. 

Horticultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers 

PLANS  and   ESTIMATES    prepared  free  of  cost. 
REPRESENTATIVES    sent  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom   to  advise 

and   take  particulars. 

LARGE     CATALOGUE    of    photographic    views    of    Horticultural 

Buildings   free  on  application. 
GARDEN    FRAMES,  GARDEN   SEATS,  Ac,  supplied  from  stock. 


LONDON    OFFICE:  5.'-c¥o"r^.a'"#t~I^??^ 


STREET,     S.W.     1. 


L^WIM; 


y^j^->"-^^>^^^-^^-y<^^v 


Now  is  the  time  to  improve  your  Lawns 
for  next  vear. 

ADVICE    BY    POST    FREE. 

■    State  condition  of  Lawn.      Subsoil. 
Mossy  or  weedy,  etc. 

Send   for  particulars  of 

SWARD    RESTORING   COMPOST, 
MOSS   KILLER,  LAWN   MANURE 


GROW  YOUR  OWN  VEGETABLES  FREE  FROM  DISEASE  WITH 

THE  MOST  PERFECT   .  •_  JB  ■  .^  _^  GREENHOUSES 


THE  ONLY  ReIIaBLE  AND 
COMPLETE  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  STABLE  MANURE 


BCIBNTIFICALLY    AMD     CHEMICALLY    PREPARED. 

Intbeformofaleaf-moald.readyforuseat  any  time,  In  the  same  way.  and  for  all  purposes  that  stable  manure  Is  put.  Goes  further 

(4  bushels  equalling  15  cwts.).  gives  better  result,  is  clean  to  handle,  sweet  smelling,  and  free  from  weeds,  worms,  etc. 

Btport  of  Boyal  Horticultural  Society.     "  Your  Pateoted  Hop  Manure  has  been  used  in  the  Society's  Gardens  at  Wisley.  and  I 

atn  pleased  to  report  that  tt  has  proved  excellent  for  the  Sower  borders,  fruit  and  vegetables  grown  both  under  glass  and  oat 

Id  the  open  air."  (Signed)    W.  WiLKS.  Secretary. 

A  Beautiful  Free  Booklet  giving  full  particulars  and  testimonialB  sent  o«  receit>t  of  iiostcard. 

■^ BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS;  GENUINE  ONLY  IN  OUR  MARKED  BAGS,  CONTAINING  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS.  ^C 

Prices,  including  bags.  1  bushel  2'3,  4  bushels  6/-,  5-4  bushels  28/9.  10-4  bushels  55/-.  20-4  bushels  100/> 
Free  on  rail  London.    Carriage  forward  for  cash  wlib  order. 

WAKELEV'S  GROUND  GARDEN  LIME  (Caustic  or  Quick  Lime).  3-  bush"!  bag,  carriage  forward. 

WAKELET    BROS,    a    OO..    LTE.  7Sa,  SANKS.'DB,    LONDON,    S.B.I. 


Wm.  Wood  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Wood  Green,  London  -^ 


ESSENGER 

&   CO..    Ltd. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS  &  HEATING  ENGINEERS 
LOUQHBOROUaH,  LEICESTERSHIRE, 

Established  i858, 
LoDdOD  Office :  122,  Victoria  8t.,We8tniin8ter,  S.W.I 


p^  ESSENGER   &  CO.  are  now 

in   a  position   to  devote  their 

augmented  Plant  and  Material 

Resources  to  the  Construction 

and    Heating   of 

GLASSHOUSES 

upon  their  well-known  special 
methods,  based  on  experience 
extending  over  60  years. 

Illustrated    Catalogue   on    application 
Plans  and   Estimates   Free. 


THORNBOROUGH  &  CO.  Ltd. 

Incorporated  with 

PEARCE     &    COMPANY 

iLate  HOLLOWAY  ROAD    X.l 

CONSERVATORIES 
and    GREENHOUSES. 

Ladies  and  G'---.ut:i:jt;n  '.\are<"i  ujioii  by  .tiipoiiitinent 
Contractors  to  L.C.C.  &  11  London  Borough  Councils. 
35  years'  Record.     Good  Work      Cataloeue  Post  Free. 

TOTTENHAM,  N.  17.    'Phone  T  2356. 


IRISH   HOUSE  LINEN 


The  line  wearing  qualities 
;mtl  general  excellence  of 
Robinson  &  Cleaver's  Iri^h 
Linen  are  world  renowned. 

Example    from  the    List. 


.I.e.     2.  —  Tea    or    Glass  : 

Cloths,    lettered    in    border  : 

and  hemmed,  size:  -20  by  3o  j 

inches.    Per  dozen  12'6.  : 


ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER,  Ltd.,  i 

BELFAST. 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES  NOW 

with    the  Original   Winter   Wash 

Caustic  Alkali 

tested  and  accepted  by    the  World's 
Fruit    Growing  Centres   as   the    Best 

WINTER     MOTH       ,,,,  ,  n     CATERPILLARS, 

K    LLS     WEEVILS,    APPLE 
MUSSEL    SCALE      IMLUO     suCKER,  Etc.,  Etc 

LOOSE   BARK,     DCMni/CC    F*""^'   SPORES 
SLIM  LICHEN,     nLlllUwLO  from  Trees,  Etc 

11    P    Mo       O"^       ''°      makes    over    IJ/Q 
I  I    UallS.     of  the   BEST  WASH  for    ^'O 

Carriage  paid  on   5  tins  12/7,  10  tins  23/1 
Write  lor  1920  Catalogue. 

WM.  WOOD  &   SONS,  LTD., 
WOOD   GREEN,    LONDON. 


and  makes  the  Garden  rtU^^^,^ 
gav  alljhe  year  round  -vH-u" 


^^~^*  Sold  everjwhere  [or  Hortlcn'tural  purposes  In  PACKETS  lOd.  4  1(6.  and  In 
BRANDED  &  SEALED  BAGS  :  7  lbs.,  3  9  ;  U  lbs..  6/6  ;  28  lbs..  ll/8i  St.  'bs  .  20  . :  '' - '"ii^tv^Y 
direct  Irom  the  Works      arrl  -ee  Paid  la  tbe  United  King  torn  tor  Cash  with  Order  (except  FA'^Mi  1  ai. 
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Price  THREEPENCE 

Teailf  SobBciiptlon 
Inland.  1512:  ForelgD.    17i4 


MOXTBRETIA    HIS'   MAJESTY 

HE   MUST   (',L()R10L  S   OF  .\LL  .MOXTbRETI.\S   YET   RAISED. 
See  page  97. 


BARR'S  FLOWER  SEED 
NOVELTIES  &  SPECIALITIES  for  1  920 

CYCLAMEN,  New  Sweet-scented  Strain,  the  result  of  many  yeirs'  selection,  the 
dowers  are  lar^e  aiul  produced  in  threat  profusion,  of  rich  and  varie  1  colour?,  very 
fragrant  ;  a  really  tine  novelty  and  a  great  acciuisition.  equally  suitabli;  for  the  Sreen- 
house  or  sitting  room  decoration.  Per  packet.  3s.  6d.  &  Ss.  6d. 

DIANTHUS  C£esius  (Cheddar  Pinks),  beautiful  Ke-w  Hybrids,  white,  binsh.  rose. 
crimson,  ttc.  Charmin^i  t>lants  for  the  rock  garden.  Collection  of  10  distinct 
named  variefies.  3s.  6d.  In  Mixture,  per  packet,  6d.  &  la. 

LOBELIA  cardin^lis.  Lord  Ardilaun,  a  very  sturd\  growing  variety  with  long  bronze- 
coloured  stems  and  ffarA  £t-ee«  foliage,  flowers  very  large  of  a  hrilliunf  z-^emiilion- 
red.  a  very  handsome  border  plant,  hardy  [lerennial.  3ft.  2s.  6d.  &  3s.  6d. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  other  choice  Flower  Seeds  free  on  application. 

RADD    A    CnMQ  '*'''    '*^    ^    '*^'    '^"^^   street, 

PHUn      Ob     JUWJ    COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C.2 

MERRYWEATHER  S  ROSES 


FOR    THE  GARDEN! 
FOR   BEDS ! 


FOR    EXHIBITION! 
FOR  EVERYWHERE! 


Also  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,    Ornamental    Trees. 
Please  state  your  wants. 

H.  MERRYWEATHER  &  SONS,  LTD. 
Garden     Specialists,    SOUTHWELL,    NOTTS. 

PLANTING  SEASON. 


Geo.  JACKMAN  &  SON, 

WOKING  NURSERIES,  SURREY 

{Established  over  a  CetttKry.) 

Invite  inspection  of  their  large  and  varied  stock  of 

ORNAMENTAL    TREES     AND     SHRUBS,    FRUIT    TREES, 

ROSES,     FOREST     TREES    fcr   Re-Afforestation,    CLIMBERS, 

HERBACEOUS  AND   ALPINE   PLANTS. 

200  Acres  of  Stock  tc  select  from. 

Catalogue  free  on  application. 

LANDSCAPE   QAROENINQ 'and   Estate    Improvsmants. 

JEFFERiES  HYBRID  GLADIOLI 

English    raised   and    English   grown 

For  massing  in  beds  or  borders  few  flowers  f  qual  the  display  made  by  our 
beautiful  hybrid  Gladioli.  Cur  strain,  the  result  of  years  of  hybridising,  is 
altogether  frperior  to  the  ordinary  mixture,  usually  of  Contintntal  origin, 
offered  in   the  trade. 

The  flcwers  varv  in  colour  frcm  pure  while  to  c'eeptst  purple  with  msny 
inteimediaie  shades  of  lemon,  orange,  salm.on,  blcod  red  etc.  Sold  in 
MIXTURE   only. 

StrcngL Flowering  Bulbs,  per  ICO,  17/6;  per  doz.,  2  6. 

Carriage  and  packing   paid  to  any  Staticn  in  Great  Pritain 

JCKNJEFFEFIES&SON,LTP.,PoyalNurseries,CIRINCESTER 
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"THE  GARDEN"  CATALOGUE    GUIDE 


NOTICE  TO  OUR   READERS 

IN  order  to  avoid  waste  in  the  printing  of 
catalogues,  readers  are  advised  to  apply  to 
the  following  firms  lor  the  catalogues  they 
require.  We  therefore  beg  to  point  out  that  the 
under-mentioned  firms  will  be  very  pleased  to 
send  their  useful  catalogues  to  our  readers  free 
of  charge,  on  receipt  of  a  post  card. 


Rose  Specialists 


ELISHA  J.  HICKS,   M.C.,  N.R.S.,  etc. 
HURST,  BERKS. 


Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 


KELWAY   &  SON 

Retail  Plant  Department 

LANGPORT,  SOMERSET 


Hardy  Plants 

ColourBorders 

Gladioli 


J.  CHEAL  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

Nurseries 

CRAWLEY 


Landscape 
Gardeners 
Trees  and 
Shrubs,  etc. 


LAXTON  BROS. 

Nurseries 
BEDFORD 


Strawberries 

and 

Fruit  Trees 


PERRY'S 

Hardy  Plant  Farms 

ENFIELD,  MIDDX. 


Water  Lilies 

and 

Bog  Plants  T 


PULHAM  &  SON 
Nurseries 
ELSENHAM,  ESSEX 

J.  JEFFERIES  &  SON,  Ltd. 
Royal  Nurseries 
CIRENCESTER 

liOWELL  &  SK.\RRATT, 

Cemetery  Road, 
CHELTENHAM. 


Rock,  Alpine 
and  Herbace- 
ous Plants 


Ornamental 
Trees  for  Park 
and  Garden 

Alpines, 
Herbaceous, 
Water    Lilies 


Seeds  and  Bulbs 


R.  H.  BATH  Ltd. 
The  PYoral  Farms 
WISBECH 


Home-Grown 
Bulbs   and 
Seeds 


BLACKMORE  &  LANGDON     ^^f°":^.^ 
iji-,i»v.  Delphiniums 

Twerton  Hill  Nursery  Gloxinias 


BATH 


HENRY  ECKFORD 

Wem 

SHROPSHIRE 


Cyclannen,  etc. 

Sweet  Peas  and 
Garden  Seeds 
Fertilizers 


DAWKINS 

408,  King's  Road 
CHELSEA,  S.W. 


Seed 

Catalogue 

on  application 


R.  WALLACE  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Kiln  FIELD  Gardens 
COLCHESTER 


New  Bulb  and 
Iris   List 
Now   Ready. 


UPSTONES 

ROTHERHAM 
YORKS 


Seeds  from  the 
North   for 
satisfaction. 

Catalogues  free 
on  demand. 


J.  JEFFERIES  &  SON,  Ltd.  Finest  strains 
TheCotswold  Seed  Merchants  of  Vegetable  & 
CIRENCESTER  Flower  Seeds 


Garden  Sundries 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 

XL    ALL 

234,  Borough 

Insecticide  & 

LONDON,  S.E.  1 

Fumigants 

GARDEN  SUPPLIES  Limited 

All  Garden, 

(Boundary  Chem.  Co.) 

Estate, 

Chanmer  Street 

and  Sport 

LIVERPOOL 

Requirements 

CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Shad  Thames,  S.E.  1   and 
Bedford  Chambers 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2 

J.  BENTLEY,  Ltd. 
Barrow-on-Humber 
HULL 


Merchants  and 

Manufacturers 

of   Horticultural 

Sundries, 

Fertilisers  and 

Insecticides, 

etc. 

Weed  Destroyers 
Lawn  Sand 
Insecticides 
Fertilizers 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 

2.34,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E.  1 


XL  ALL 

Fertilizers  and 

Agricultural 

Manures 


BARNARDS,  Ltd. 
NORWICH 


Gar  den  Espaliers 
&Trainers.  Par- 
ticulars of  our 
Stock  on  appli- 
cation 


Rubbish 


The  New  DESTRUCTOR  CO. 

Ltd. 

41,  Walter  House,  Bedford  St.  Destructors 
Strand,  LONDON,  W. 


Landscape  Gardening 


T.  B.  HARPHAM  &  SON 
147a,  Church  Street 
Paddington,  London,  W.  2 


Rock  and 

Horticultural 

Builders 


WHITELEGG  &  CO. 
CHISLEHURST 


write  us 


PULHAM  &  SON 

71 ,  Newman  Street,  W.  1  and  at 
Works  :  BROXBOURNE 
Nurseries  :  ELSENHAM 


Landscape  and 
Garden  Archi- 
tects, specialise 
in  Hock,  Water 
and  Formal 
Gardens,  etc. 

Garden  Craftsmen, 
Rockworkers, 
'Pulhamite'  Stone 
Vases,  Sundials, 
Fountains,  etc. 


Heating  Apparatus 

C.  p.  KINNELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.       New  Boiler 
Greenhouse  Heating  List  No.  42, 

Southwark  St., London, S.E.I    Post  Free 


Garden  Architects 


I 


NEW  AND   OLD  GARDENS 
DESIGNED     BY     EXPERTS. 

SKELTON   &  KIRBY 

PIRBRIGHT,  SURREY. 


J 


(I 


OREODOXA 


i» 


The  new  CHINESE  HARDY  RHODODENDRON,  fluwers 

bell  shaped,  blush  pink.    We  can  offer  a  limited  Dumber  of 
strong  plants,  2-3tt..  with  buds.  Raised  from  .-.eedspuri-hased 
by  us  from  Mr.  Wilson's  IflCiS  Expedition. 
(Price  10/6-15/-  each). 

V.    N.   GAUNTLETT  &  Co.,    Ltd., 

Japanese    Nurseries,    CHIDDINGFOLO,    SURREY. 

BEAUTIFUL  WOODLANDS 

DesignMor  rcmoddletf.     A  dull  and    unuiXert'nilng    woodland 
may  be  made  attractive  all  the  year  round  at  a  ttioderate  coU . 

VALUED  TREES 

Treated  to  preserve  them  aiid  increase   their  liee.^. 
DANGEROUS  TREES  LOPPED  AND  FELLED  BY  EXPERIENCED  MEN 

A.    C.    BARTLETT,    KEW    ROAD,  KEW. 

Personally  recommended  by  best  authorities. 


Things  You  Want, 
and  others 


You  Want  to  Know  About 

Roses  in  Pots. — Tlie  bi  >t  clinilH  is.  and  a  select 

list  ol  dwarts.     Sir  .alaNttzue  70. 
Fruit  Trees. — Altliciiii;li  >raiie,  Bees  Ltd.  have 

a  tew  thousand  trees  III  the  best  sorts.  Cat.  70 
Flowering    Shrubs. — Miitalile  tor  large  and 

small  ilaribiis  in  (  ulli  itimis.     Cat.  70. 
Climbersand  Wall  Shrubs. — .\ll  the  hardiest 

anil  iiio^t  >-hiiwy  M.it^  irom  '.id.  each.  Cat.  70. 
Hardy  Plants. — The  *  reme  tie  la  Cremc  only,  in 

low-priced  cnllcctiuns  and  sinaly.     Cat.  70. 
Complete   Flower  Borders,  with  plan  and 

Iilaiits  nuiiibcriil  til  tit  in  spaces:    nothing 

^iiiililci,  les>  co-th   111   niDic  ertcctive  at  the 

price,      (at.  711. 
Immune  Seed  Potatoes.-The  i)est  and  newest 

-nrt^  certiticil  by  tin-  Hoard  of  Agriculture. 

Cat.  I'i'.i. 
Early    and    Maincrop   Seed    Potatoes.-The 

iiio>t   pnililic  >nits.  biii--l    -ceil   iliiect  from 

Scotland.      Cat.  lill. 
Vegetable  Seeds    of  le-selectcd  guarantested 

-train-,  inclmliiig  a  new  "'half-long  "  beet — 

■The  Bcesian  Beet"— which  is  a  "boon  and 

a  bli— ing."     Cat.  (ill. 
Sweet    Peas,    separately   and    in    collections. 

Bees  J.td.  ale  otieiiiig  Hd  worth  of  Silver 

Plate  with  cash  for  expenses  at  the  National 

Sweet  Pta  Society's  Sliow  this  year. 
FlowerSeeds.-\ll  tlic  best -nits  in  'id.  packets 

.mil  111  laigcl  iiuaiititi.-.  Cat.  Xo.  Ci'J. 
"Money  from  Honey,"  Fruit  Pruning,  How 
to  Best  the  Pests,  Planning  the  Flower 
Border,  Potato  Selection  for  Various  Soils, 
Trenching,  Tips  for  the  Townsman, 
Vegetables,  Plant  Hunting  in  China, 
Flower  Legends,  Household  Helps,  Child- 
ren's Page,  and  iiiaiiy  ntlier  items  are  con- 
tained in  the  i-'el)iiiarv  liumlier  of  "The  Busy 
Bee,"  a  monthly  journal  lor  Amateurs,  Small- 
holders. Allotment  Holders,  and  the  Home- 
folk:  published  by  Bees  Ltd.  Send  2/6  for 
twelve  issues.  If  you  don't  like  the  paper, 
your  cash  will  be  refunded. 


Write 

to-day 

Lest 

you 

Forget 


175c,  Mill  Street, 
-LIVERPOOL.  = 


Cata- 
logues 

are 
gratis 
&  post 

free. 
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AUBRIETIAS 

(New  Varieties). 

->    ->    -■» 

Strong     tufty    plants    grovwn    in 

pots  for  immediate  planting  out 

for  eftect  this  Spring. 

->    -*    -* 

AUBREY  PRICHARD,    rich   mauve    blue,    circular 

flowers,  1  6  each,  15  -  doz, 
BLUE  KING,  nearest  approacli  to  blue.  1'6   each, 

15  -  doz. 
CHURCH    KNOWLE,    lovely    grey    blue,    1  -  each, 

10/-  di.z, 
DAYBREAK,  ro-y  lavender.  1/6  eiich,  15;- doz. 
FIRE  KING,  IMPROVED,  reddish  crimson,  1/6 each, 

15/-  dnz. 

RIVERSLEA    PINK,    large    rosy    pink.    1,'-    each, 

10  -  doz. 
ROSEA    SPLENDENS,  lovely   soft  rose  pink,  large 

size,     perfect    habit.      Award    Merit,    R.H.S., 

Spring,  1919,  2/6  each.  6  lor  12/6. 
RUSSELL'S  CRIMSON,  darkest  of  the  red   shades, 

1,-eath,  10- doz. 
STUDLAND,   clear  lavender   mauve,  1  -  each,  10/6 

doz. 

VIRGINIE,   rich  lavender,  white   centre,  1,6  each, 

15,- doz. 
WARBARROW,  pure  deep  rose,  1/-  each,  10/6  doz. 

Collection,   one  each   of  the   above,    1 2/6, 

other    varieties    of    Aubrietias,      9d.  each, 

8/-  doz.     Carriage  extra. 

Catalooue    of   best   roek  and    herbaceous   plants   on 
application. 

MAURICE     PRICHARD, 
Rivepslea   Nursery, 

CHRISTCHURCH. 
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WATERER'S  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER 

SEEDS.  Sweet  Peas,  Stotch-ffrown  Seeil  Potatoes.  Catalogues 
on  applieatlou. — John  Wateber,  Sons  &  CKISP,  Ltd..  The 
Nurseries.  rw\  ford.  Berks  


WATERER'S       Khodcdendrons,       Azaleas, 

Coniiera,  Choice  and  Kare  Shrubs,  Herbaceous  Plants,  Hardy 
Alpines,  etc.  Illustrated  Catalopues  free. — JOHN  Wateebr, 
Sons  &  Crisp,  Ltd.,  Twyiord,  Berks^ 

KING'S   ACRE    FRUIT  TREES    have   pro- 

ilUL-ed  some  ot  the  tinest  and  most  remarkable  Apples  and 
I'ears  on  record.  Extra  etrong  t)  years'  old  Fruiting  Trees, 
Vines  and  Bush  Fruits. — Particulars  promptly  given  on 
'pplieation  to  King's  acre  Kprseries,  Ltd..  Hereford. 

KING'S     ACRE    ROSES.  —  Alphabetically 

arraiiaed  Catalogue  free  on  application. — EixQ's  Acre 
Nurseries,  Ltd..  Hereford  

KING'S  ACRE    BORDER  AND  CLIMBING 

PLANTS.  List  free  on  request. — King's  Acre  Nurseries, 
Ltd..  Hereford. 

DOUBLE  STRENGTH  GARDEN  MANURE. 

The  strongest  and  cheapest  In  use  of  all  fertilisers, 
201b.  bag,  price  5/-, carriage  paid.  For  lawns  like  velvet, use 
"  Calnus,"  the  great  lawn  dressing,  2Slb.  bag,  price  5/li, 
carriage  paid. — Sole  makers,  THE  Ammonia  Fertiliser 
Coy.,  Bedford. 

GREENHOUSE  PAINTING  AND  GLAZING. 

— We  can  now  supply  *'  Vitrolite  "  the  best  paint,  25/-  per 
gallon,  cans  extra.  "  PLASTINE,"  the  imperishable  putty, 
44/- per  c\vt.,ke2s  extra  ;  7  lb.  tins,  3/9  ;  14  lb.  tins,  7/- each. 
— W.  Carsdn  A:  SON'S,  <;rove  Worhs,  Battersea,  S.W.  11. 

'MROCK      GARDEN      PLANTS,      WHERE 

AND  IN"  WHAT  SOILS  TO  PLANT  THEM,"  a  useful 
guide  to  garden  lovers,  with  catalogue,  48  pages,  post  free. — 
G.  R.  Phipps,  Alpine  Nursery,  Bamham,  Bognor. 

CARNATION    CULTURAL    GUIDE.— Com- 

plete  instructions  for  greenhouse  and  outdoor  culture,  7d. 
post  free. — C.  H.  Taudevin.  Willaston.  Birkenhead. 

J.  GRAY,  LTD.,  Builder  of  Conservatories 

Greenhouses,  etc.,  and  Heatinc  Engineers,  "Danvers  Street- 
Chelsea,  London.  S.W.  3.  Wire,  201,  Western,  London. 
leleplione  :  201,  Western. 

WELLS'     Catalogue     of     Chrysanthemums 

Qow  ready ;  post  free  on  application. — W.  Wells  &  Co., 
Merstham.  Surrey. 

POTATOES.— Kerr's  Seed   Potatoes  Excel. 

Grow  Kerr's  Pink.  Order  early.  Write  for  potato  list. — 
Keer  a  Co..  63,  Queen  Street,  Glasgow. 

SPECIAL  OFFER   to    clear.     Ladies'  stout 

Chrome  Garden  Boots,  in  black  and  tan ;  lOin.  high ; 
warranted  all  leather  and  waterproof ;  good  appearance  ; 
Tuoncy  refunded  if  not  satisfied.  Price  47/6. — Dolphin. 
U,   Alexandra  Street.   Southend.     Established   S.S   years. 

FOR       SALE.  —  Roses,      single     Scotch, 

Altaiea  and  Moyesii. — Miss  <;ARiiNKK.  Spencers,  Maidenhead. 

IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING  for  gardens, 

tree  guards,  gates,  arches,  espaliers,  rose  stakes,  and  orna- 
mental garden  iron  and  wire  work  of  every  description.  Send 
for  illustrated  catalogue.  Also  kennel  railing  and  poultry 
fencing.  Ask  for  separate  lists. — BouLTON  &  Paul,  Ltd., 
ilanufacturers,  Norwich. 


H.  J.  JONES'  GOLD  MEDAL  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS.— Catalogue  now  ready,  po-t  tree  Id  stamp. 
This  contams  list  of  all  the  best  vaiietics  and  much  useful 
information  ;  also  list  of  best  Phio.\,  Micliatlmas  Dai  its,  etc. 
— Kyecroft  Nurseries.  Lewiaham.  S.E.  13 

GOLD  MEDAL  PHLOX.  12  finest  varieties  in 

jcultivation,  10/-:    1-  e.xtra  line,  7;6. 

MICHAELMAS    DAISIES      12    verv    finest 

varietie~,  10-;  12  very  fine,  7/6.  All  free  forcash  witli  order. 
— H. .[.  June?,  Rvecroft  Nurseriei^.  LLwi-^jiuin   S.E.  Vi 

ROCKERY   PLANTS   SPECIALITY.— Write 

lor  desiriptive  lUt,  free. — TERRY  LEE,  16,  Morden  Road, 
Stechiord,  Birmingham. 

WAKELEY'STATENTED  HOP  manIjrr 

— The  only  reliable  and  complete  substitute  for  Stable 
.\Ianure.     See  advt.  on  p.  xii. 


SPLENDID     YELLOW     FIBROUS     LOAM. 

I'ure  Leaf  Mould,  Coarse  Sand,  each  5/  per  sack.  Prepared 
Compost,  6/6 ;  Basic  Slag,  6/6  cwt. ;  Kainit,  14  lbs.  2/9.— 
W.  Herbert  &  Co.,  Hop  Exchange,  London,  S.E. 


BARRS'    SEED   GUIDE,   now   ready,  free. 

Kiira  Select  List  of  tlie  best  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  of 
finest  Selected  Strains  and  Tested  Growth.  At  the  K.H.S. 
Wisley  Trials  our  Strains  of  Vegetalile  Seeds  have  received 
exceptional  recognition  for  high  quality,  many  liaving  been 
Highl,\'  Commended  and  several  given  ^'irst-c'ass  Certificates 
and  Awards  of  Merit. — Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  LoiKlon,_W.C^2; 

BARRS'     HARDY     PLANT    CATALOGUE 

for  the  best  Hardy  Perennials,  Rock  Plants  and  Alpines, 
.\quatics  and  Hard>'  Chmbers,  free  on  application. — Barr 
and  SONS    King  Street.  Covent  Garden.  London 


HARDY  BORDER  "CLOVE "CARNATIONS. 

— The  wonderful  decorative  value  of  our  Clove-scented,  stiti- 
necked  Border  Carnations  has  again  been  conlirmed  by  the 
notable  success  at  the  great  Chelsea  Show,  July,  1919,  our 
Horder  Carnations  being  awarded  the  30  guinea  Silver 
Trophy  for  the  best  Carnation  exhibit  in  the  whole  show,  in- 
cluding Perpetual  Trees,  and  all  other  type=>.  Absolutely 
hardy.  Plant  now  for  any  part  of  Gt.  Britain.  Please 
write  us  for  particulars.  Sow  Seed  now,  2s.  6d.  and  5s.  Best 
strain  in  existence. — J.  Douglas  Edenaide.  Gt,  Bookham. 


TWELVE     BEAUTIFUL     DELPHINIUMS, 

including  Alake,  Lascelles.Moerheimi  10/6;  twelve  Phlox  4/6 : 
six  Pa^onies,  4/-;  si.Y  Papaver  Orientale,  inc'uding  Perry's 
White,  3/-;  twelve  Gladioli,  2'6  ;  tw'elve  Alpines,  3/- ;  twelve 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  all  colours.  3/D,  Named.  Carriage 
Paid.  Quality  Seeds.  Catalogues  Free.  —  Taylors" 
Nurseries    New  Eltham,  S.E.  9. 


McDOUGALL'S      WINTER      WASH      for 

fruit  trees  ;  to  clean  fruit  trees  from  moss,  lichen  ;  to  destroy 
fungoid  spores,  scab  liibem^ting  insects,  and  to  check  tLe 
growth  and  spread  of  canker :  ror  use  only  while  trees  are 
dormant ;  1  gallon  drums  to  make  80  gallons  wash,  lOs. 
each  ;  1  quart  tins,  39.  Sd.  :  1  pint  tins,  2s  ;  from  nursery- 
men, seedsmen,  and  ironmongers. — McDougaxl  Baoo., 
Ltd..  Port  Street,  Manchester. 


McDOUGALL'S  "  FUMERS  "  and  INSECTI- 

cide  ''Sheets'*  for  greenhouse  fumigation;  safe,  effectual, 
economical.  Sold  by  all  seedsmen  and  nurserymen.  — 
McDouGAiL  Bros.,  Ltd..  Port  Street  Manchester. 

OUR  SEED  CATALOGUE    OF    1920   ^ives 

particulars  of  special  term?  to  Allotment  Societies  Only 
address.-  -The  Allotment  and  Small  Holders'  Supply 
A SSOCIATION,  Ltd.,  Hare  Hatcli,  Twyford,  Berks. 

SEWAGE      DISPOSAL      FOR      COUNTRY 

HOUSES. — No  emptying  of  cesspools;  a  perfect  fertihzer; 
no  solids  ;  do  open  filters  ;  perfectly  automatic ;  everything 
underground.  State  particulars.  —  William  Beattfe,  8, 
Ln«pr  (Jrosvenor  Place.  \Vestndnster. 


SWEET  PEAS.— CoUections,  Is.  6d.,  2s.,  3s.. 

r)S,  Antirrliinums.  Vegetables,  collections.  5s.,  10s.,  15s.,  20s 
— T.  H.  DlPNALL.  Shelley,  near  Hadleigli.  Sulfolk. 

GROW  "  PREMIER  "  SEEDS.    WHY  NOT? 

Highest  quality.  Best  Value.  Award"  1  3  <jold  Medals 
l^'ull  descriptions  and  cultural  directions  ot  tnebest  and  nmsl 
protitabte  kinds  to  crow.  See  our  urtini  rocket,  seed  guide 
containing  a  practical  monthly  calendar  iree— iremiek 
Seed  Co.,  Ltd.,  Seed  Specialists,  London  Iload.  Brignion. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM   CUTTINGS.— 600   up 

to-date  vars. :  including  novelties,  1919  ;  Dahlias,  400  vara. 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  150  vars.;  Violas,  E.xhibition  oi 
Bedding.  100  finest  vars.  Catalogue  Id.  stamp. — H. 
WooLMAN,  Shirley.  Birmingham.  -  


ECONOMIC  PRICES.— Herbaceous,    Border 

.Antirrhinums  (20  sorts);  Sweet  Pea  Plants  (S7  sorts),  eic. 
My  list  will  save  you  20%. — E.EV.  C.  Barnes,  F.E.H.S., 
S cofton.  Worktop. - 

FLOWER   POTS.— 10  8in.,  12  6in.,  15  5in., 

15  4in.,  15  3in.,  complete,  packed  free.  12/6.  Illustrated  Usl 
of  pots,  saucers,  seed  and  cutting  pans,  seakale,  and  rliubart 
pots,  etc. .free. — Thos.  Jeavons,  Potteries.  Brierlpy  Hill. 


ROCK  —  HERBACEOUS  —  PRIMROSES, 

double  and  single,  etc. ;  advice  given  en  remodelling  ol 
gardens  and  lists — HOPKINS,  Mere  Snepper'on 

RIVER'S  FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  VINES, 

Figs,  Oranges  and  Orchard  House  trees  are  of  flrst-clasf 
((uality.  and  a  Urge  and  select  stock  is  always  on  view. 
Inspection  invited.  Price  list  post  free  on  application.— 
Thos.  Rivers  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts 

WMTdUNCAN   TUCKER   &   SONS,   LTD., 

Lawrence  Road,  South  Tottenham,  N.  15. — Conservatories 
Winter  Gardens,  Vineries,  Peach  Houses,  Portable  Build 
ings,  etc. 


NOW      IS      THE     TIME     TO     PLANT.— 

KKLWAY  A  SON,  The  Royal  Horticulturists.  Langport, 
"omerset.  are  now  hooking  orders  tor  their  Choice  Hardy 
Perennial  Plants.  Plant  a  COLOUR  BORDER  and  you  wUI 
be  able  to  enjny  its  exquisite  beauty  for  many  years 
without  any  great  expense  or  trouble. 

Send  Measurement  of  your  border. 
Paeonies,  Delphiaiums.  Phloxes,  and  other  beautiful  flowers 
included  in  their  Colour  Schemes,  which  provide  blooms  from 
early  Spring  to   late  Autumn. 

Weybridge,  Jan.  10th,  1920. 

"  Some  six  years  ago  you  supplied  me  with  a  number  of 
Hardy  Perennial  Plants  for  certain  borders  in  a  garden  at 
Streaiham  Hill.  These  proved  a  great  success  and 
year  by  year  have  been  the  cause  ot  much  comment  and 
admiration." 

Troon,  Ayrshire,  Jan.  11th.  1920. 

"  The  complete  border  I  bought  in  1912  for  Bothwell  was  a 
great  success.' 

Write  NOW  to  Kelway  A'  SON, Retail  Plant  Department, 
Langport,  ,Somerset. 

NOW   IS  THE  TIME  TO   PLANT 

KELWAY'S     LOVELY      GLADIOLI     FOR 

sr.M.MKli  AND  AUTU.MN  FLOWERS.— Kelway's  famous 
Gladioli,  planted  now,  produce  grand  spikes  of  glorious 
flowers  from  July  until  late  Autumn.  They  are  particularly 
useful  for  church  decorations  during  Harvest  Festivals,  for 
large  lialls  and  hospitals,  and  for  decorating  the  home  when 
other  flowers  are  scarce.  They  will  grow  in  towns,  and  we 
can  supplj'  them  in  all  colours  for  immediate  planting.  Do 
not  buy  Dutch  bulbs,  but  send  at  once  for  our  new  price  list 
of  named  sorts  to  the  Retail  Plant  Department. 
KELWAY&  SON,  Langport,  Somerset. 


DOBBIE     &     CO.,      ROYAL     SEEDSMEN, 

Edinburgh,  will  send  a  copy  of  their  1920  Catalogue  and 
Guide  to  Gardening  free,  if  this  Paper  is  mentioned. 

BATH'S  SELECT  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS.— 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  choice  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds,  and  Plants,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  post  free 
on  application.  Special  terms  to  Allotment  Socielies. — 
(Deft.  E),  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  The  Floral  Karma,  Wisbech. 

FlDLERS'  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  GARDEN 

SEED  GUIDE  AND  CATALOGUE  FOR  1920  IS  NOW 
READY,  and  a  copy  will  be  sent  post  free  to  any  addresi 
on  receipt  ot  post  card. — Write  at  once  to  FlDLER  <t  S0H8, 
R  lyal  Berkshire  Seed  Stores,  Reading. 

LAXTONS'    SEEDS.— New    Catalogue     for 

1920  contains  all  the  latest  novelties  in  flowers  and  vege- 
tables, including  the  fine  new  pea  "  Admiral  Beatty."  List 
gratis  on  application.  Pamphlet  on  Fruit  Culture  tor  IJd. 
postage. — Laxton  Brothers.  Bedford. 

LAXTONS       NEW        HYBRID       LUPINS 

(Arboreus  .x  Polyphyllus). — A  new  strain  of  perennial  Lupins 
embracing  a  wonderful  range  of  colours,  the  result  of  crossing 
Polyphyllus  Blue  with  the  Yellow  Tree  Lupins.  Some  of 
the  seedlings  take  the  tree  form,  others  are  herbaceous  or 
intermediate,  and  quite  hardy.  The  colours  Inchide  nearly 
all  shades  of  blue,  yellow,  and  rose,  and  combinations  of  the 
same  tints  in  various  forms.  iVIany  are  sweet-3cent«d. 
Per  packet.  Is.  6d.  Seedlings,  autumn  sown,  4s.  dozen, 
— Laxton  Brothers,  Bedford. 

CHOICE      NEW      CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 

Our  new  Catalogue,  including  Splendid  Noveltle-  for  1920, 
and  best  older  varieties ;  also  list  of  Best  Dahlias.  Pelar- 
goniums, etc.,  is  now  ready.  Post  free. — J.  W.  COLB  &  SON, 
Clirvsanthemum  Specialists.  Peterborough. 

ALPINE   &    BOG   PLANTS.— 1,000   choice 

varieties  from  collection  of  over  2,000,  sold  cheap,  also  seeds. 
Send  for  list.  Name  this  paper.— Rev.  J.  F.  ANDERSON, 
Glenn  Hall,  Leicester.  


250,000  HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS, 

from  2/- per  dozen.  FRUIT  TREES,  SHRUBS.  DescrlptWe 
Catalogue  Free. — F.  H.  JONES,  Churchfleld,  Cradley.  Malveni. 

PERPETUAL      CARNATIONS.  —  Healthv 

Guernsev  Plants,  from  21/-  per  20  plants,  carriage  paid. 
,\.sk  Catalogue. — Van  der  Sluts  (late  H.  Burnett),  St. 
Margaret's  Nurseries,  Guernsey. 

SfORK  PAVING,  suitable  for  Garden  Paths, 

ir  Dutch  Gardens;  210yds.  super,  cheap. — Apply  A.  D. 
I'HiiMPSON,  F.R.H.S.,  Consulting  Horticulturist  Forestry 
Expert,  etc.,  11,  Adam  Street,  .Adelphi,  London,  W.C.  2. 
fclephone.  Gerrard  4.501. 

DANGEROUS  TREES  taken  down  or  tops 

removed  bv  experts.— Apjily  A.  D.  THOMPSON,  F.R.H.S.^ 
Consulting  Horticultiu-ist,  Forestry  Expert,  etc.,  11,  .\dam 
Street,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C.  2.     Telephone,  Gerrard  4501. 
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GIBSON'S  Summer  Flowering  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


\VI-:     HAVE    20,000     JtOOL'ED     AND     TKAX 
|>liiiiting  out  in  April.     Head  Oaideners  who  arc  pi'i 


>IM.  VNI'KD     PLANTS     READY 
hably  shnrt  ot  stock  would  dn  wi 


NOW - 
II  to  pur 


Anyorn-  with  Frame  or  Grccnhmisi 
■hiise  these  at  once.     We  guarantxM- ; 


can  grow  these  on  in  pots,  into    large  plants,  for 
iti^taction.     All  large  double  flowered. 


THE     BEST     25     EARLY     FLOWERING     VARIETIES,     6d.     each  ;    5s.     dozen. 


Almirante.  <l 
Betty  Sparkes. 
Bronze  Goache 
Bronze  Masse. 
Carry.  — Dci-p  y 
Crimson  King. 
Cranford  Pink 
Framfield    Earl 


IC>tllUt 

—  Rosv 
ir.— Or; 

-Bron 
ellow 

-Rich 
,— Love 
ly   Whi 


■nnison. 
pink. 

nyc  bu)nzc. 
zy  crimson. 

colour, 
h  pink, 
te.-  (iood. 

FOUR   STRONC 


Framfield   Early   Primrose. — Fine. 
Goacher's  Crimson. ^Bri<^ht  crimson. 
Harrie.  —  UroTizy  (jrange  on  gold  ground. 
Horace  Martin. — Fine  yellow. 
H.  H.  Crane. — Chestnut,  shaded  scarlet. 
Leslie.      Buttercup  yellow. 
Mme.   M.  Masse.— Lilac  mauve. 
Mercedes. ^Fine  bold  yellow. 
Minnie  Carpenter. — Rich  terracotta. 

M.ANTS    OF    EACH    OF    ABOVE    2.'>   VARIETIES    FOR   40/-  ;    PACKINO 


Nina  Blick. — Rich  bronze  red. 
Normandie. — DeHcate  pink. 
Polly. — Orange  and  amber. 
Ralph  Curtiss. — (.'reamy  white. 
Robbie  Burns. — Salmon  pink. 
Roi  des  Blancs. — Pure  white. 
Sanctity. — Best  pure  white  yet  rai.sed. 
White  Masse. — Wliite.  extra  good. 

FREE;    CARRIAGE   PAID. 


TWELVE    GRAND    WINTER     BLOOMING     VARIETIES     FOR    CUTTING,    6d.     each  ;     5/-     dozen. 


Baldock's  Crimson. — Di'cp  red. 
Champion   Exe.— Pure  white. 
H.  W.  Thorp  (incurved). — White 
Ivy  Gay. — Good  nink. 


Altrincham   Yellow.— Dwarf. 
Bronze   Pagram. — Reddish  bronze. 
Ceddie   Mason. — Deep  erinu-i>ii  red. 
Crimson    Mary    Richardson. — Fine. 
Dorothy  Dann.      I.ovrjy  ^:ihiion  bronze. 
Ethel  Mortimer. ^ — Deep  yellow. 


Kathleen  Thompson  — Crimson. 

La  Triomphant. —  Pale  rose. 

Mrs.    R.    H.    B.   Marsham.^Pnrc  white. 

Ntveus. — White,  tine  shape. 

SIX    OK    EACH    OF    ABOVE    TWELVE    FOR    27/- 


Parson's  White. — Good  white. 
Queen  of  the  Exe. — White. 
Romance  (incurved). — Rich  yellow. 
Yellow  Triomphant. — Fine  yellow. 


EIGHTEEN     LATE    SINGLE     FLOWERED, 

Florrie   King. — Pale  pink. 


at    6d.    each  ;    5/-    dozen. 


F.  W.  Smith.— Rich  pink. 

Qracie   Trower. 

Kittie   Bourne. — Deep  yellow. 

Mary   Richardson. — Reddish  salmon. 

Mensa. — Gkuious  white. 

ONE    OF    EACH    FOR   7/6  ;    SIX    OF    EACH    FOR   42/-. 


Merstham  Jewel. — Reddish  terra-cotta. 

Miss  M.  Otter. — Good  yellow. 

Mrs.  W.   Buckingham. — Pink. 

Sandown   Radiance. — Rich  chestnut  crimson. 

Sylvia  Slade. — Rosy  garnet,  broad  white  ring. 

Yellow  Menza. — Grand. 


BEGONIAS.— Fine    giant    flowered   singles,    for    greenhouse   or    bedding.     Best    mixed,  all  shades.  7/6  and  5/-  dozen  :    40/-  100. 
■  leiieate  shades,  mixed.  10/-  ;    second  size,  all  flowering  bulbs,  7/6  and  5/-  dozen  ;    75/-,  55/-  and  40/-  100. 
CATALOGUES  OF  HARDY  BORDER  PLANTS.  Et<  ..  FREE  ON  APPLICATION.       ALL    ORDERS    OVER    10/-    CARRIAGi:    PAID.    WITH    LESS    AMOUNTS,    ADD 


Very  choice  doubles,  enormous  blooms,  mosi 

1/- 


G.  GIBSON  &  CO., The  Nurseries,  Leeming  Ban,  BEDALE. 


SEED    POTATOES 

Scotch  and  Yorkshire  Grown. 
ALL  THE  LEADING   VARIETIES 

No    better    stocks    obtainable. 


SEND     FOR     LIST. 


ISAAC  POAD  &  SONS,  LTD.. 

Seed      Potato     Merchants,    YORK 

SWEET  PEAS 

Dickson,  Brown  &  Tait's 

COLLECTIONS 


"EXHIBITION"  COLLECTION 

18  Choicest  Varieties 

12        ,.  „  

6        „  

"  AMATEUR  "  COLLECTION 


7/6 
5/- 
2/6 


12    Spencer    Varieties  (25  Seeds  each)    2/6 

6         „  „  „  1/6 

12         „  „       (12  Seeds  each)     1/6 


Send  your   order  now  for 

NEW    SEEDLING    VIOLET 

Mrs.  DAVID  LLOYD  GEORGE. 

A-K'ard  nf   Merit.    19U.    R.H  S. 
SO-  per  dozen. 

J.  J.    KETTLE,    Violet    Farm,  Corfe  Mullen,   Dorset. 


Catalogue   free   on   application. 


DICKSON,    BROWN    and    TAIT, 

Royal  Seedsmen, 
57>,  CROSS   STREET,    MANCHESTER 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


JAPANESE,  for  exhibition. 

INCURVED,  Singles  and 
Decoratives  for  the  Green- 
house. 

Shoulil  be  obtained  during  February. 


Our  selections  of  best  Varieties 
at  5/-  per  dozen. 

Early  flowering  varieties  for  the 
garden,  to  be  planted  in  April  or 
May.  Our  selection,  5/-  per  dozen, 
or  100  plants  in  25  sorts,  30/-. 

Orders  should  be  placed  at  once 
to  ensure  early  delivery.  Say  what 
day  you  would  like  them,  and  they 
will  be  there. 

Write  for  Catalogue,  post  free. 

W.  WELLS  &  Co. 

MERSTHAM,  SURREY. 


MaKTiitirent  Autumn  Flowering  Bulbs  for  Beds  and  Bordtr. 
Healthv  llowering  bulbs  in  following  colours,  separate 
AMERICA,  pink-    ....     22/-  per  100. 
SCHW'ABEN  orange     .  .  .     20/- 

WAE.  scarlet         ....     24/- 
YELLOW  HASDIEK    .  .     18/- 

MIXED  IN  TEN  VARIETIES  18- 

Imniediate  delivery. 
HARRISON,  Bulb  Grower,  SHftRNBROOK,   BEDS 

nnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnn 


SCOTCH     GROWN 

SEED  POTATOES 

IMMUNE     VARIETIES     WILL     BE     SCARCE. 


IMMUNE    FIRST 

EARLY 

141b. 

2SIb.     561b.  1121b 

ARRAN    ROSE 8/- 

15/3     29/-      55/ 

DARQILL   EARLY                  4/- 

—          —          — 

EDZELL   BLUE 5- 

9/3     17/-      31/ 

RESISTANT 

SNOWDROP      6/- 

11/3     21/-     40/ 

WITCH    HILL 6/- 

11/3     21/-     40/ 

IMMUNE    SECOND    EARLY 

ARRAN   COMRADE    .  ,  10/6  20/-  38/-  75/- 

QREAT  SCOT 3/3  5/9  10/6  19/- 

KINQ   OEORQE             ...  3/3  5/9  10/6  19/- 

THE   ALLY          3/3  5/9  10/6  19/- 

IMMUNE   LATE  OR   MAIN   CROP 


DREADNOUGHT          ...  5/-  9/3  17/- 

ABUNDANCE 3/6  6/6  12/- 

QOLDEN   WONDER    ...  3/6  6/6  12/- 

KERR'S    PINK 5/-  9/3  17/- 

MAJESTIC          5/-  9/3  17/- 

LANQWORTHY             ...  3/6  6/6  12/- 

NITHSDALE      9/-  17/3  33/- 

TINWALD 

PERFECTION  5/  9/3  17/ 

TEMPLAR           3/3  5/9  10/6 

THE   LOCHAR 3/3  5/9  10/6 

THE  BISHOP 6/-  11/3  21/- 

We    wi"  


31/- 
22/- 
22/- 
31/- 
31/- 
22/- 


31/ 
19/- 
19/- 
40/- 


pay    carriage    if    following    amounts    are 
added  to  above  prices  : —  ' 

141b..  1/6;      2Slb..  1/9  ;      561b..  1/6  ;      1121b.,  2/-. 
141b.  and  281b.  per  Passenger  Train. 
561b.  and  1121b.  per  Goods. 


Cash  with  OrdPr. 

Bags  and   Packing 
Free. 

Post   Free   for   the 
asking — 

Our     1920     Up-to- 
date 

CULTURAL 
GUIDE. 


All  the  above 

Potatoes    have 

been  erowTi  in 

the    Highlands    of 

Scotland , 
have    been    passed 
by    the    Board    of 

Agriculture 

as   true,    and    may 

be       planted        in 

infected  areas. 


JOHN    E.    KNIGHT    &    SON 

Seed  Specialists,  WOLVERHAMPTON. 

Established  over  100  years. 
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HARKNESS'S    EARLHAM    HALL 

CHOICE    SELECTIONS    OF 

Well-Grown  Hardy  Plants  M  ON  TB  R  ETI A  S 


ROSES.-  I'iiic  plants  oil  Euglisli  hiiav. — Kayoii  d'Or 
Mmv.  K.  lliiilot,  G.  C.  Waud,  irany  Klik,  C.  Testont, 
rharisacT,  Willomere,  L.  C.  Breslau,  Gen.  Jansfun.  F.  K. 
Driisuliki.  I'linoe  de  Bulgarie,  J.  .Mock,  Marie  Adelaide. 
Lieut.  Carle.  .Mrs.  Shawver,  Ladv  Ashtown.  M.  Delaunaj-. 
Mine.  .1.  (irolez.  Mme.  M.  de  Luze.  Mrs.  M'Clure.  YOUK 
seleetion,  24/-  per  doz.,  earriage  paid.  OUR  selection,  21/6 
per  doz.,  e.-irriajje  paid. 

.\  few  small  liut  well-rooted  Hoses,  mostly  above  varieties 
without  names.  10/-  per  doz.,  carriage  paid;  2.5  for  20/-, 
i-arriage  paid. 

WALLFLOWERS,  very  strong,  transplanted.  Blood 
lied.  Rose  Queen.  Primrose  jronareli.  Ruby  Gem,  100,  any 
variety.  12/-  :  12  of  each,  6/6  ;  2')  of  each,  12/3  ;  100  of 
each.  40/-.     1/9  per  doz. 

Smaller  plants  (flowering  size),  half  price. 

QRAND    GLADIOLI,  America.  -Vugiistii,   Baron  Hulot, 
Electra,    Ktna.    Hallev,   Hilda,    Liebesfeuer,    Niagara,    Pink 
Bcant\-.   I'rinceps,   Sehwaben.     1  eM<h,  3/6  ;    "  each,  9/6 
li  eaeli.  17/6  ;    12  each.  33/6. 

HARDY    PLANTS.  /„" 

Achillea  Ptarmica,  white  favour,  best  double  white...     5/0 
Anchusa   Dpopmore,  magnificent  hardy  plant  with 

loni;  spikes  of  rich  gentian-blue  flowers       6/6 

Anchusa  Opal,  tine  sky  blue  form  of  above 6/6 

Aquilegias,  Veitch's  famous  Hybrid '■  long  spurs  "     ...     5/0 
Single  Canterbury  Bells,  mixed,  very  strong  plants     1/6 

25,  2/9  ;    30,  5/3  ;    100.  10/0 
Double  Canterbury  Balls,  mixed,  very  strong  plants     1/9 

25,  3/6  ;    oO,  6/6  ;   100,  12/6 
Cup   and    Saucer  Canterbury    Bells,   mixed,    very     2/0 

strong  plants    ...  25.3/6;   50,6/6;   100,12/6 

Coreopsis  Qrandiflora,  the  best   yellow  flower  for 

cutting,  immensely  popular...         ...         ...         ...     3/0 

25,  5/6  ;   50.  10/6  ;    100,  20/0 
Border  Carnations  in  12  popular  named  varieties,  fine     8/0 

plants  from  layers      12  pairs  15/0;    12  threes  22/6 

CHRYSANTHEMUM   MAXIMA, 

HARDY      MARQUERITES. 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Bell,  a  splendid  variety,  of  great  size         ...     6/0 
Mayfield  Qiant  (New),  a  great  advance  in  size  and 

sulistance  on  all  others    Strongly  recommended  . . .    7/6 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Daniel,  the  most  useful  for  cutting  ...     6/0 

Money  Maker,  the  earliest  of  all.  indispensable  ...     6/0 

3  of  each  above,  iS/S  ;   12  of  each,  22/6 
Delphiniurn,  a  choice  lot  of  named  varieties   ...         ...  10/6 

Delphinium,  a  splendid  lot  of  named  varieties  ...  21/0 

Delphinium,  a  magnificent  lot  of  named  varieties      ...  42/0 
Delphinium,  Rev.  E.  Lascelles,  dark  blue,  wllite  eye...  21/0 
Delphinium,  King  of  Delphiniums,  dark,  very  popular  12/0 
Grant  Foxgloves,  white,  purple  and  rose,  very  fine 

plants,  mixed  or  separate      ...         ...         ...         ...     2/0 

25.  3/6  J    50.  6/6  ;    100,  12/0 

Double  Hollyhocks,  large  plants,  in  good  variety       ...     5/0 

Single  Hollyhocks,  large  plants,  in  good  variety       ...     4/0 

Regal    Lupines    (Hybrid  Herbaceous  Lupines),  these 

are  a  specially  fine  batch  of  plants,  every  pretty 

colour  and  shading  of  the  Rainbow  may  be  found 

among  these  ;  strong  plants,  no  two  alike 6/6 

25,  12/6  ;   50,  22/6 
Pink  Lupines,  a  most  popular  plant,  should  be  in  every     4/0 

garden  ;   strong  25,  7/6  ;    50,  14/0  ;    100,  26/6 

Oriental  Poppies,  12  distinct  named  varieties,  apricot, 

wllite.  scarlet,  rosy-mauve,  salmon,  etc 8/0 

Oriental  Poppy  Hybrids,  in  lovely  variety 3/6 

Qiant  Iceland  Poppy,  the  novelty  of  1920 ;  these  will 
give  great  pleasure  to  purchasers,   being  2ft.   in 
height ;    colours,  yellow,  orange  and  white,  with 
occasional  *'  Art  Shades,"  flowers  large  as  a  wine 
glass ;     delightfully   waved,    crimped   and    fluted. 
We  strongly  recommend  them  to  every  reader      ...     5/0 
25,  9/6  ;    50,  17/6  ;    100,  32/6 
"  Art   Shades  "    Iceland    Poppies  ;     these   are   not 
"  Giants,"  but  are  a  lovely  batch  of  the  prettiest 
colours  imaginable  :  Pink,  salmon,  biscuit,  sulphur, 
apricot,  orange,  cream,  blush,  etc.      This  is  a  very 
carefully  selected  strain         ...         ...         ...         ...     3/6 

25,  6/6  ;   50,  12/6  ;   100,  22/6 

Qiant  Imperial  Pansies  ;  these  we  claim  are  superior 

to  every  other,  because  of  their  giant  size,  stouter 

texture,  density  of  blotch,  perfect  form,  and  endless 

variety  of  rich  colours  ...         ...         ...         ...     2/6 

2.5,  4/6  ;    50,  8/6  ;    100,  16/0 
Phloxes,  12  distinct  varieties,  including  the  best  named     8/6 

idnds     12  threes.  22/6 

Phlox,  12  good  varieties  that  have  lost  labels  ...  3/0 

THREE    GRAND    PINKS. 

Floral  Beauty,  a  fine  pink  Pink,  rich  and  deep,  very 

free  flowering  and  fragrant  ...  ...  ...  ...     5/6 

each,  6d.  ;    25,  10/0  ;    50,  18/6 
Glory,  deep  rose,  edged  crimson,  probably  the  linest  of  10/6 
all  border  Pinks  ;    free  flowerinti.  very  hardy  and 

fragrant each,  1/0  ;    25,20/0;    50,38/6 

Mrs.  Sinkins,  the  well-knowTi  larce  flowering  fragrant    3/6 
wliitt'.  everywhere   grown    and  everywhere  appre- 
ciated      each,  4d.  ;    25.6/0;    50.11/0;    100,21/0 
4  of  each,  6/0  ;   12  of  each.  16/6  carriage  paid 
Peeonies,  finest  named  Chinese  Double,  including  the 

lovely  Festiva  Maxima  Duchess  de  Nemours,  etc....  21/0 
Sweetwiiliam  Pink  Beauty,  beantitul  shade  of  aalmon     2/0 

pink,  very  popular        25,  3/6  ;   50,  6/6  ;   100,  12/0 
Sweetwiiliam  King  of  Scarlets,  tlie  best  scarlet       ...     2/6 
25,4/6;    50.8/6;    100,16/0 
All  orders  of  Ss.  upwards  are  carriage  paid  ;   on  all  orders 
under  8s.  value,  please  send  Od.  extra. 
Half-dozens  or  less  quantities  supplied  at  same  rate. 
Catalogues  free  on  application. 

HARKNESS  &  SON,  F.R.H.S., 

GRANGE  NURSERY,  BEDALE,  YORKS. 


(Gold   Medal   Collection). 

"His  Majesty"  (See  illitstration  on  front 
cover).  Awarded  First  Class  Certificate 
by  R.H.S.  This  is  the  finest  variety 
yet  introduced,  and  is  wonderful  in  its 
colouring,  size  of  flowers,  and  vigorous 
habit  of  growth.  Young  plants  will  be 
sent  out  in  Spring,  1920,  at  £5  5s.  each. 

The  following  can  be  supplied  in  dry  bulbs  fit  for 
immediate    planting  : — 

Citronella         -         -         -  («)  3/-   each 

Henry  VIII.      -         -        .  @  6/3  each 

Queen  Adelaide,  A.M.   -  '"   1/3  each 

Queen  Alexandra,  A.M.  «  6/3  each 

Queen  of  Spain,  A.M.     -  @  3/-  each 

Tangerine        .        .         .  @  2/6  each 

Full  descriptive  list  of  the  above,  also  many 
other  notable  and  distinct  varieties,  post  free 
on  application. 

Offered  for  the  raiser  by 

R.  C.  NOTCUTT, 

WOODBRIDGE,  SUFFOLK 


VEITCH'S  VEGETABLES 
and  FLOWER  SEEDS 

Catalogue  Free  on  application. 


Veitch's  New  Intermediate  Beet 

A  splendid  oval-shaped  variety  of  very  superior 
quality       1  /-  per  packet,  2/-  per  oz. 

First  Early  Potato -Veitch's Western  Hero 

Award    of    Merit      R.H.S.,     1919.        Splendid 
flavour,  oval-shaped.      Per  peck  (141bs.),  5/6 

New  Cucumber  -  Veitch's  Emerald  Gem 

The  finest  Cucumber  grown.      Smooth,    mild, 
perfection  in  shape  andiquality.     Per  pkt.,  1/6 

New  Melon  -  Sir  Douglas  Haig 

Finely  netted,  deep  flesh,  pale  yellow,  exquisite 
flavour  and  aroma.     Per  packet,  1/- 


Tliis  Catalogue  (free  on  application)  contains  a  great 
many  genuine  novelties  in  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds,  and  over  thirty  of  the  leading  kinds  of  Seed 
Potatoes,  all  imported  direct  from  Scotland. 

ROBERT  VEITCH   &  SON 

EXETER. 

Other  Catalogues — Hardy  Shrubs,  Roses,  Herb- 
aceous and  Alpine  Plants,  Fruit  Trees,  etc.,  for 
which  Messrs.  Veitch's  Nurseries  at  Exeter  arc 
famous — free  on  application. 


BATH'S 

Gold     lM[e<la.l 


i 


We  are  not  merely  dealers  in  and  advertisers 
of  SWEET  PEAS,  but  grow  many  acres  for 
seed,  and  supply  most  of  the  large  wholesale 
houses  in  the  trade.  In  buying  from  us,  you 
are  buying  from  the  grower,  and  not  the  dealer. 
The  following  Collections  contain  the  best 
varieties  in  cultivation.  All  seeds  are  hand- 
picked  and  of  first  class  germinating  quality. 

COLLECTION  A.  Price  Is.  9d. 

\2  splendid  waved  varieties.     Each  packet  contains  25,  seeds. 

If  purchased  separately  2d,  per  packet. 
Dobbie's  Cream.— The  richest  cream  extant. 
Dobbie's  Scarlet. — Lit^ht  scarlet  shaded  cerise.    ' 
Elsie  Herbert. — White,  edged  and  suffused  rosy-pink. 
Etta  Dyke. —  Pure  white. 
«Iohn  Ingman. — Carmine  and  rose-red. 
Lavender  George  Herbert  —Bluish-lavender. 
Margaret  Atlee.— Cream,  suffused  pink- 
Marks  Tey.— Standard  rosy-mauve,  wings  bluish-niauve. 
Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes. —  Pale  lilac  rose. 
Maud  Holmes.— The  best  crimson  waved  variety. 
Queen  of  Norway.— Rosy-mauve. 
Tbomas  Stevenson. — Orange  scarlet. 

COLLECTION  B.  Price  2s.  6d. 

12  very  fine  waved  varieties.     Each  packet  contains  25  seeds. 

If  purchased  separately  3d.  per  packet. 
Austin  Frederick,- Deep  lavender. 
Barbara. — Deep  shrimp  pink. 
Duplex  Spencer.— Deep  cream-pink. 
Edrnm  Beauty. — Bright  orange-scarlet. 
Elfrida  Pearson. — Pale  pink,  suffused  salmon. 
Fiery  Cross,—A  scorching  fire  red. 

Jean  Ireland — Creamy-buff,  standards  shaded  carmine. 
King  Manoel. — Deep  crimson  maroon.  _, 

King  White.— Pure  white,  beautifully  frilled.       '  ^ 
Margaret  Fife.— Bright  aubrietia  blue. 
Rosabelle. — Rich  bright  rose  self. 
Royal  Purple. — A  lovely  shade  of  purple. 

Collections  "A"  and  "  B"  together  for  3s.  9d.,  with  one  packpt 

of  Mrs.  J.  PALMER,  deep  cream  sround,  heavily  suffused 

bright  scarlet  (25)  3d.  grails. 

COLLECTION  C.  Price  3s.  9d. 

12  extra  fine  varieties. 

The  number  of  seeds  and  price  per  packet  are  indicated  after 

each  variety. 

Adelaide.— Standard  rich  lilac,  wings  electric  blue  (20)  3d. 
Alexander  Malcolm. — Giant  scarlet  cerisfe  (12)  6d. 
Constance  Hinton.— Large  pure  white  (25)  3d. 
Elegance. — Soft  silvery  pink  on  a  cream  ground  (12)  6d. 
Hercules.— A  large  Countess  Spencer  (25^  3d. 
King  Mauve.— Pure  mauve,  a  giant  flower  (25)  3d. 
Mrs.  Arnold  Hitchcock.^Pale  pink  flushed  with  salmon 

on  a  cream  ground  (12)  6d. 
Mrs.  T.  J.  Wakefield.— Cream,  edged  rose-pink  (12)  6d. 
Mrs.  Tom    Jones.— Deep    amethyst-blue    of    very    Hne 

form  (12)  6d. 
R.  F.  Felton.— Very  fine  lavender  (25)  3d. 
Tiie  President. — Rich  orange-scarlet  (20)  3d. 
Warrior. — Very  large  maroon 20)  3d. 

Collections  B  and  C  together  for  5s.  6d.,  with  one  packet  of 

LOYALTY  WHITE,   flaked  royal  blue  (20)  2d.:     and  one 

packet  of  OLD  ROSE  (25)  4d.,  gratis. 

The  three  Complete  Colleclions  and  3  gratis  packets  for  7s^ 

Customers    may  select  from   the  Collections  packets   priced 

separately  to  the  value  of  3s.  and  over,  and  deduct  2d.  in  the  Is. 

from  remittance. 


BATH'S  SELECT  VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

l-'iill  IllHsiratcd  Ctiticlogiie  t>ost  tree  on  ai>f^licaiion. 

R.   M.    BATH,   LTU  ; 

'the:    ■fj^otrr.t^    wii.ix.ms,  * 

inrisB£:cH:.  ^  •  ~^ 
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UTTON'S  SEED 


In  these  famous  grounds,  with 

infinite  care,  have  been  bred  many  of 

the  finest  varieties  of  Vegetables  and 

Flowers   now  grown  in  the  five  Con- 

tments  of  the  world. 

Sow  Sutton's  Seeds  in  your  Gardens 
and  Allotments  and  be  sure  of  getting  results 
worth  the  time  and  care  you  have  spent. 


Visitors  are  at  all  times  invited 
to  inspect  our  Experimental 
Grounds  and  magnificent  range  of 
Glass  Houses  adjoining  the  G.W.R. 
Main  Line  at  Reading. 

Catalogues  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds.  Seed  Potatoes,  etc  , 
free  on  application. 


TTie     King's 
Seedsmen, 


READING 


Nous  Jrom  Maidstone. 

PEACH   LEAF   CURL. 

The  fungus  causing  blister 
and  curl  of  the  leaves  of  the 
Peach, Nectarine  and  alliedtrees 
will  be  familiar  to  all  gardeners. 
For  this  disease  it  is  necessary 
to  spray  ivith  Medela  before 
the  buds  open,  and  the  success 
of  Medela  as  a  specific  for 
preventing  attack  has  been  its 
own  recommendation,  and  it 
is  only  necessary  to  remind 
those  interested  to  obtain 
Medela  NOW,  before  the 
opportunity  for  spraying  has 
passed.  Medela  should  be 
diluted  1  part  to  16  parts  soft 
water,  and  is  obtainable  only 
from  us  in  1  quart  cans,  3f-  : 
i  gallon,  5f3  ;  1  gallon,  8/6  ; 
2  gallons,  13/-  ;  cans  free. 

George  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Royal  Nurseries, 

Maidstone 


0     3 


PEARSON'S 

SELECTED 

ANTIRRHINUMS 


ANTIRRHINUMS  are  one  of  the  best  bedding 
subjects  which  can  be  raised  from  seed.  The 
following   is  our  extra  select  List. 

Per  pkt.^ 
Antirrhinum  majus.  Beautiful  mixed  colours 

2ft.  to  3ft. 

best  crimson  ...         

•  best  white 

best  yellow 

—  nanum.     In  height  between  Majus  and  Tom 

Thumb.     Mixed  colours 18  in. 

Amber  Queen.    Canary  yellow  overlaid 

chamois  pink  ...         

Black  Prince.  Intensely  dark  crimson... 

Carmine  Queen.      Deep  rich  carmin  , 

quite  distinct 
-Cottage  Maid.      Pale  pink,   with  white 

throat  

Crimson  King.  The  best  of  this  class  of 

colour  ...         18  in. 

Flame.  Lovely  brilliant  orange  scarlet . . . 

Pink  Qem  (New).  Clear  rose  pink,  white 

throat  15in. 

Rose  Dore.     Beautiful  salmon  rose,  the 

best  pink      

The  Bride.   The  finest  wtiite  semi-dwarf 

variety         18in. 

Yellow  Gem  (New).    Eich  deep  golden 

yellow  

Yellow  Queen.     One  of  the  very  best 

yellows         20  in. 

—  Tom  Thumb.    Dwarf  strain,  finest  mixed 

9tol2in. 
best  crimson       

—  —  —  best  white  

best  yellow 


J.  R.  PEARSON  &  SONS, 

E8tab.i782.   LOWDHAM,  NOTTS. 
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UNIQUE  RECORD  OF  SUCCESS.-Mr  joh.  tavlor. 

Poppleton  Ruad.  Vui  k,  wiile^  : — ■  I  Imve  gnined  the  fulluwiiig  Pri/Ls  for  my  garden,  the  produce 
of  which  has  been  jirown  from  your  Seeds,  viz.  :  First  in  1913,  1914,  1Q15,  1916,  1917,  Ciiainpion  in  191S, 
and  rirst  again  in  1919,  aUo  Second  in  tiie  City  Garden  Competition  this  season.  I  enclose  photo  of 
a  splendid  row  of  your  ."Senator  Pea  '  {siC  /•clinc). 


WEBBS'  VEGETABLES  AND  FLOWERS  were  awarded  The  Royal  Horl.  Society's.  National  Potato 

SMCirty's,  Royal  Caledonian  Society's,  and  St.  Dunstan's  \  \\ny\.  Slinw  )  Gold  Medals  in  1919. 


WEBBS'  SPECIAL  VEGETABLES 

Celebrated  for  Productiveness  and  Fine  Quality. 


Webbs'  Marrowfat  Parsnip 
Webbs'  Seld.  Ailsa  Craig  Onion 
Webbs'  Emperor  Tomato . 
Webbs'  Standard  Carrot . 
Webbs'  Reliance  Globe  Beet    . 
Webbs'  Little  Marvel  Pea  (eall^) 


.  lOd.  oz. 
1  -and  1,6  pkt. 
1,-  and  1/6  pkt. 

.     1/3  oz. 
6d.  and  l/-pkt. 

,     2/3  pint. 


Webbs'  Mammoth  Longpod  B.  Bean  .  2/6  pint. 
Webbs'  Champion  Prize  Leek  .  1-  and  16  pki. 
Webbs' Everbearing  Cucumber  .  .  1/6  pkt. 
Webbs'  Aldenham  Prize  Pink  Celery  .  1/-  pkt. 
Webbs'  Pride  of  the  Market  B.  Sprouts  1/-  pkt. 
Webbs'  Senator  Pea  (main  crop)     .        .    2/6  pint. 


Carriage  Free.     Catalogue  of  Vegetable  aad  Flower  Seeds,  etc.,  Post  Free. 

WEBB  &  SONS,  Ltd.,   sn^llls;;^,  STOURBRIDGE. 
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THE  new  7Montbretia  His  Majesty, 
illustrated  on  front  cover  of  this  issue, 
is  the  last  word  in  iMr.  Sydney  Morris' 
famous  race  of  Earlham  Montbretias. 
So  great  an  advance  is  this  variety  on 
anything  that  has  yet  appeared,  that  it  was 
awarded  a  fii-st-class  certificate  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  last  autumn.  In  this 
variety  the  old-time  tubular  flower  is  replaced 
!>>•  a  widely  expanding  one,  and  the  colour  is  a 
pronounced  yellow  in  the  centre,  shading  to 
brilliant  scarlet  and  rich  crimson  at  the  tipr. 
Those  who  contemplate  growing  the  newer 
Montbretias  should  not  fail  to  read  on  page  07 
the  very  practical  article  on  their  cultivation. 
Blue  Coleus. — In  the  issue  of  The  G.\rden 
for  January  31,  page  .<>i,  it 
is  mentioned  that  Blue  Coleus 
"  is  not  as  well  grown  as  it 
used  to  be."  I  would  like  you  to 
know  that  we  have  a  group  of 
these  plants,  which  have  been  in 
flower  one  month,  the  shortest  of 
which  measure  5  feet  4  inches  and 
the  tallest  7  feet,  the  racemes  of 
bloom  measuring  from  8  inches  to 
12  inches  long.  These  were  grown 
by  our  head-gardener,  Mr.  Blackett. 
— E.  TiLi.VER  Blunt,  Lymnig/on, 
Hauls. 

Mulleins  for  Garden  and  Wood- 
land.— There  is  something  about  the 
simple  and  rustic  appearance  of 
the  garden  Mulleins  or  Verbascmns 
that  leads  one  to  regard  them  as 
confirmed  natives.  Perhaps  it  is 
due  to  the  happy  way  they  have 
of  sowing  themselves  in  all  sorts  of 
places.  We  see  the  healthy  seed- 
lings growing  out  of  the  chinks  in 
stone  steps,  on  the  tops  of  stone 
walls,  or  by  the  pathside.  Well 
placed  seedlings  should  always  be 
left,  for  all  of  the  Verbascums  do 
better  if  not  disturbed,  particularly 
V.  phlomoides,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  race.  It  is 
well  to  make  a  mental  note  of  this, 
and  to  sow  the  seed  where  the 
plants  are  to  flower.  Yellow  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult colours  to  use  well  and  on 
page  96  are  suggestions  worthy 
of  careful  study  of  Verbascums 
happily  associated  with  other 
llnwrrs. 

The    Double    White    Violet.— 

Bacon  in  his  well  known  essay  "  Of 
Gardens"  writes:  "That  which 
above   all  others  yields  the  sweetest 


sniell-in'the  air  is  the  \'iolet — especially  the'donble- 
whitejviolet,  which  comes  twice  a  year,  about  the 
middle  of  .'Vpril  and  about  Bartholomew-tide.  ' 
And  again  ;  "  For  in  March  there  come  Violets, 
especially  the  single  blue,  which  are  the  earliest. 
.  .  .  In  .^pril  follow  the  double  white  Violet." 
Double  white  Violets  are  not  to  be  smelt  or  seen, 
either  wild  or  in  gardens  now  in  England.  Can 
anyone  explain  the  reason  of  their  extinction,  or 
has  anyone  ever  seen  them  ?  In  the  same  essay 
Bacon  writes  of  the  Sweet  Satyrian,  which  blooms 
in  June,  and  a  fruit  called  Gennitings,  which  is 
ripe  in  July.  What  is  Sweet  Satyrian  ami  what 
are  Gennitings  ? — Victoria  Si.ade,  Hants. 

Rhododendrons    in    a    Surrey    Garden. — As 
evidence     of  the     mild     weather,     the    following 


full  flower. 


Rhododendrons  are  in  flower  in  these  gardens  " 
R.  Harrisi,  R.  nobleanum,  R.  Rosa-Mundi. 
R.  pra?cox,  R.  mucronulatum  and  R.  dahuricum, 
R.  fulgens,  R.  barbatum  and  R.  Mrs.  Henry 
Shilson  arc  on  the  point  of  bursting  their  buds. 
R.  Rosa-Mundi  is,  with  us,  very  erratic  in  its 
time  of  flowering.  When  we  first  planted  it 
the  flowers  came  at  the  normal  time — early 
.April — but  ever  since  it  has  not  stuck  to  any 
fixed  time.  For  instance,  last  September  numbers 
of  trusses  were  out,  and  during  succeeding  months 
it  has  not  been  wholly  out  of  flower,  and  given  a 
few  more  mild  sunny  days  it  will  be  in  full 
blossom.  The  delightfully  Primrose  -  scented 
Haraamelis  moUis  has  been,  and  still  is,  in 
Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  fuel  and 
the  consequent  lack  of  greenhouse 
flowers,  the  above  outdoor  flowers 
are  largely  drawn  upon  for  filling 
vases,  and  we  find  them  most 
useful.  —  S.  W.  Philpott,  The 
Gardens,  Anstie  Grange,  Holmwood, 
Surrey. 

Rhododendron  Flowers  in 
W  i  n  t  e  r.  —  -At  Melchet  Court, 
Romsey,  the  seat  of  Sir  Alfred 
and  Lady  Mond,  there  are  several 
Rhododendron  nobleanum  in  full 
bloom  which  have  been  flowering 
for  the  last  three  weeks.  One  of 
the  finest  specimens  is  bearing  over 
1,000  trusses  of  bloom,  and  is  a 
glorious  picture  against  a  back- 
ground of  greenery.  There  is  no 
other  tree  so  beautiful  in  the  d\ill 
winter  months  when  we  get  a  spell 
of  weather  without  registering 
upwards  of  10'  of  frost,  which  we 
frequently  do  here  at  this  time  of 
year.  Rhododendrons  grow  very 
luxuriantly  here,  and  consequently 
are  planted  extensively  in  great 
variety,  which  give  a  splendid  dis- 
play in  May  and  June.  —  F. 
Clipstone,  Melchel  (  oi:rl  Gardens, 
Romper,  Hamfzhire. 


MULLEINS     IN,  CLANDON-  PARK. 


FORTHCO.MING    EVENTS. 

February  24. — Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  fortnightly  meet- 
ing. Lecture  by  Mr.  James  Hudson, 
V.M.H.,  at  3  p.m.,  on  "  Fruits 
which  can  be  Grown  Under  Glass 
without  Fire  Heat." 

February  26. —  Royal  Botanic 
Society's  meeting. 

February  27. — British  Gardeners' 
Association  annual  conference  at 
Cheltenham  (two  days). 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

{The    Ed'.lor    is    not    responsible    lor    Ihc   opinions 
expressed  by  correspn:ulenlf.) 


THE     BKST     LATE     DESSERT    APPLES 

TN  reply  to  "  Applegarth's "  query  in  your 
issue  of  February  14,  I  consider  Duke  of 
Devonshire  and  Rosemary  Russet  as  most  suited 
to  meet  his  requirements  of  "  the  best  long  keeping 
Apple  for  eating  after  March."  .  Here  in  the 
Wirral  of  Clieshire  we  are  too  far  north  to  ripen 
Sturmer  properly.  By  the  way,  my  Sturmers  were 
still  on  the  tree  when  caught  by  12°  or  14°  of  frost 
in  November.  I  gathered  them  when  thoroughly 
thawed,  and  1  find  they  are  keeping  well,  and  seem 
none  the  worse.  Duke  of  Devonshire  being  a  weak 
grower,  should  be  well  mulched  on  your  querist's 
light  soil. — J.  M.  Smymi,  Moyhedaii.  WiUaslou 
near  Birkc-iliead. 

APPLE     DARtY     SPKK. 

■VTOTICINC,  a  reference  in  one  of  your  recent 
issues  to  D'Arcy  Spice  Apple  or  Baddow 
Pippin,  as  one  of  the  best  flavoured  Apples  in 
cultivation,  I  made  enquiry  when  in  Chelmsford 
a  few  days  ago  regarding  this  Apple.  Fortunately, 
I  was  able  to  get  a  few  from  a  local  fruiterer '  and 
ho  told  me  they  were  grown  at  Tolleshunt  D'Arcy 
close  by.  1  was  informed  there  was  but  little 
demand  for  them  and  the  London  fruiterers  would 
not  look  at  them  on  account  of  their  unpleasant 
exterior.  They  were  certainly  scabby  and  had  no 
colour  worth  mentioning.  In  fact,  they  struck  me 
as  not  unlike  the  old  Newtown  Pippins  (not  the 
Oregon  variety)  one  used  to  be  able,  to  buy  many 
year;  ago.  But  while  the  latter  wac-  absolutely 
lirst-class  for  flavour,  D'Arcy  Spioe  is  nowhere 
near  Cox's  Orange  and  very  far  below  the  genuine 
old  Newtown  Pippin.  My  Cox's  have  this  year 
kept  exceptionally  well.  My  friend  the  fruiterer 
showed  me  another  Apple  which  he  strongly 
recommended  for  flavour,  and  I  at  once  recognised 
it  as  the  London  Pippin,  sometimes  in  orur  district 
called  the  Five-Crowned  Pippin.  My  father  grew 
it  in  our  garden  at  home  some  forty  years  ago  and 
the  old  tree  is  still  bearing.  It  is  a  medium-sized 
.Apple,  quite  green,  but  turning  to  yellow  when 
fully  ripe ;  it  has  five  protuberances  on  the 
crown.  In  my  opinion  this  Apple  has  a  better 
flavour  than  D'Arcy  Spice,  is  far  crisper  to  eat,  and 
iias  more  juice. — .\.  G.  W.,  Ilnehhur  !  Hiil. 

PLANTS   WORTH     GROWING. 

XXT'HE.N'  people  write  .ibout  speci.il  plants  they 
wish  to  recommend,  I  often  wish  they 
would  do  so  when  the  time  is  at  hand  for  the 
plants  or  seeds  to  be  ordered  instead  of,  as 
is  usually  the  case,  when  the  flower  is  out  in 
bloom.  I  know  the  ideal  gardener  marks  his 
diary  on  ahead  and  makes  notes  of  what  he  hopes 
to  do  during  certain  months,  but  in  June  1  have 
no  diary  for  the  following  January.  In  order  to 
practise  what  I  preach  I  am  writing  now  to  call 
attention  to  some  little-grown  flowers.  One  is 
Salvia  turkestanica.  It  has  pink  flowers  and 
very  handsome  foliage,  and  has  the  great  merit 
of  remaining  in  flower  a  long  time  and  drying 
gracefully.  It  fades  out  of  existence  by 
gradually  changing  colour.  It  is  a  hardy  per- 
ennial. .\bUtilon  vitifolium  is  a  shrub  which  is  quite 
h.ardv  in  Hampshire.  The  colour  is  pore  lain 
blue  and.  \udiko  its  more  delicate  relations,  the 
greenhouse  Abvitilons,  the  flowers  grow  in  large 
clusters.  This  winter  I  put  a  big  pot  containing 
a  well  grown  Cobaea  scandens  into  a  closed  porch 
with  glass  sides,  and  it  at  once  began  to  flower 
and    is    at    present    a    most    beautiful    specimen. 


It  is  a  very  draughty  position,  and  receives  no 
lielp  from  any  heat  but  the  winter  sun  and  the 
warm  air  from  the  house  wlien  the  iimer  door  is 
open.  I  can  strongly  recommend  it  as  a  pot  plant 
for  the  house. — Etuki.  C.xse,  Hambledon.  Ha'iH. 

HARVESTING     CAMOMILE. 

TUDGINC,  from  the  illustration  (page  2')), 
■'  Camomile  grows  rapidly  and  strongly  in 
Ireland.  This  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  moist 
climate,  and  since  the  produce  commanded  the 
market  fifty  years  ago  dry  conditions  cannot  be 
considered  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  this 
medicinal  commodity.  From  the  illustration  I 
infer  that  the  single  Camomile  is  the  form  grown. 
Quite  recently  some  writers  contended  that  the 
double  form  was  the  right  one  for  medicinal 
purposes.  I  have  seen  it  grown  in  many  gardens 
for  home  use,  and  the  flowers  were  single  in  all 
cases.  The  double  variety  may  weigh  heavier, 
but  not  much,  because  the  extra  petals  are  few 
and  scattered  irregularly  over  the  head.  Accord- 
ing to  my  observations.  Camomile  was  chiefly 
grown  to  the  last  by  old  people,  and  its  cultivation 
died  out  with  them. — Hortui.anus. 

TO  A  THRUSH. 

(Singing  in   J.ow   Driemore  (,lcu.    Wigloit'nshnc,   on 

January  31.) 
Bright   Bird,    with  soul  of  everlasting   youth. 

That  o'er  the  Snowdrops,  thro'  the  leafless  trees, 
Pourest,  with  deep  sincerity  of  Truth, 

Thy  passion  to  the  brook  and  wandering  breeze. 

Thou  hast  emerged,  like  Orpheus,  from  the  gloom 
Vet  fairer  fate  than  his  is  surely  thine  ! 

Thine   eyes   discern  no   dark,    descending   doom. 
But  the  pure  light  of  melody  divine. 

No  cloud  of  sadness  dims  thine  upward  gaze  ; 

Thy  voice  brings  sunlight   to  the  sombre  sky  ; 
No  dreams  of  Death  make  dark  thy  radiant  dayf. 

Because   thy  song  is   Hope,    and  cannot  die  ! 
David   R.  Wii-Mamsox. 

"THE    GERMINATION    OF     SWEET 

PEAS.' 

nPHE  article  on  "  The  Germination  of  Sweet 
Peas "  (January  3,  page  7)  was  very  inter- 
esting, advocating  their  immersion  in  sulphuric 
acid  as  an  easier  way  to  ensure  germination  than 
chipping  each  seed.  One  can  quite  realise  that 
this  is  worth  while  where  many  seeds  are  to  be 
treated,  but  numbers  of  people  grow  just  a  few 
and  would  not  want  the  bother  of  getting  and 
using  sulphuric  acid  for  a  small  quantity  of  seed. 
Instead  of  chipping  with  a  knife  and  hurting  my 
thumb,  I  do  them  with  scissors  and  find  it  quite 
easy,  and  not  in  the  least  hurtful.  Use  a  short- 
bladed,  stiff  pair  of  scissors  with  sharp  points. 
Nail  scissors  (straight,  not  curved)  ari^  exrcllent 
for  the  work,— E.  M.  B. 

THE  MILD  SEASON. 
'D\  January  iS  some  of  the  Wych  Elms  in  Clifton. 
Bristol,  were  already  in  blossom.  .A  fortnight 
later  Coruus  Mas  and  the  yellow  Forsythia  were 
a  blaze  of  colour,  and  the  flower-buds  of  the  early 
Prunus  with  purplish  leaves  had  stems  half  an 
inch  long.  To-day  (February  5)  I  had  a  walk  in 
the  outlandish  country  around  Aust,  where  is 
that  remarkable  cliff  so  dear  to  geologists  which 
hems  in  the  Severn  a  few  miles  south  of  Thornbury, 
Glos.  It  is  about  there  that  the  tidal  waters 
of  the  Severn  being  suddenly  contracted  form  the 
remarkable  bore,  a  natural  phenomenon  also 
seen  in  the  River  Parrett  in  Somerset,  but  in  few 
otlier  rivers  of  the  world. 


In  cottage  gardens  Daphne  Mezereum  and 
Cydonia  japonica  were  in  full  blooi]i.  while  in  a 
southern  aspect  a  few  small  flowers  of  Butcher's 
Broom  (Ruscus  aculeatus)  were  ah'eady  expanded 
on  the  curious  leaf-like  cladodes.  Hazel  catkins 
were  everywhere  shedding  their  pollen,  and  in  one 
spot  a  rap  with  a  stick  brought  the  pollen  from  a 
precocious  Yew  tree.  Passing  through  the  village 
of  .\lveston  one  was  reminded  of  the  famous  \'ew 
in  the  old  churchyard.  In  "  Etchings  of  Views 
and  Antiquities  in  the  County  of  Gloucester." 
by  Samuel  Lysons,  there  is  a  plate  dated  1793 
of  Alveston  Church  with  the  Alveston  Yew  in 
the  foreground ;  and  we  arc  told  that  at  that 
(.late  "  the  trunk  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
ground  swells  out  to  a  considerable  size,  being 
23  feet  in  circumference  at  the  largest  part  and 
apparently  sound."  The  trunk  was  measured 
in  1887  and  found  to  be  25  feet  6  inches  in  girth, 
but  at  Christmas,  191 3,  the  hollow  trunk  of  the 
tree  was  examined  by  a  friend  of  the  present 
writer,  who  observed  that  it  had  split  in  two 
places,  showing  gaps  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  wide. 

Several  Violets,  both  purple  and  white,  adorned 
the  wayside  to-day,  and  a  few  half-closed  Celan- 
dines were  waiting  for  the  mist-veiled  sun  to 
reappear.  Dog's  Mercury  is  already  robust,  and 
Bluebell  leaves  5  inches  high  in  a  copse  by  the 
road.  Wild  Arum  leaves  were  in  some  cases 
expanderl  broadly,  and  those  of  the  true  Hemlock 
(Conium  maculatum)  nearly  a  foot  high,  with 
stems  already  spotted  at  the  base,  were  just  over- 
topping the  young  shoots  of  yellow  Iris  by  the 
same  wayside  ditch.  Lias  walls  were  patched 
with  green  Stonecrop  and  the  curious  grey  of 
.>.'dum  dasyphyllum.  while  Ceterach  and  .\splenium 
Ruta-muiaria  were  as  fresh  and  fine  as  after  an  April 
shower.  But  the  most  pleasing  sight  of  all  was 
a  tall  grey  wall  with  an  overhanging  mass  of  still 
silvery  Old  Man's  Beard  mingling  in  glorious 
contrast  with  the  dark  green  leaves  and  rich  black 
berries  of  Ivy.  This  tangled  mass  of  beauty  at 
least  will  be  prepared  for  the  snowstorms  which 
we  must  expect  in  March,  for  during  months 
past  it  must  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  many  a 
passer-by. 

.Among  flowering  shrubs  not.  already  mentioned 
both  the  Bay  (Laurus  nobilis)  and  the  Laurel 
Cherry  (Prunus  Laurocerasus)  had  been  tempted 
to  develop  their  flower-buds  to  an  extent  quite 
out  of  keeping  with  the  time  of  year. — H.  S. 
Thompson,  Clillon. 

P.S. — To-day,  February  12,  dozens  C)f  minute 
se  dlings  of  the  rare  Cruciftr  Hutchinsia  petrata, 
not  an  inch  high,  are  in  flower  near  Clifton  ;  and 
would  be  hardly  visible  if  they  did  not  grow 
chiefly  on  the  barren  limestone  screes.  I  omitted 
to  say  that  at  Aust  a  week  ago  three  Grey 
Poplars  (Populus  cartscens)  were  heavily  laden 
with  blossom,  though  many  of  the  catkins  lia.l 
air.  ady  fallen.  There  are  not  very  many  of  these 
trees  in  either  Gloucester'  or  Somerset. — H.  S.  T. 


THE     APPLE     AUDIT. 


pERHAi'S      you 
few    remarks 


will  allow  me  to  make  a 
on  the  recent  Auelit.  Like 
another  of  your  correspondents,  I  eiid  not  send 
in  a  list  as  I  felt  my  knowledge  was  too  limited. 
There  are  many  excellent  kinds  of  .Apples  that 
I  have  never  come  across,  and,  generally  speaking, 
the  knowledge  of  the  public  is  limited  to  very  few 
varieties.  How  many  varieties  find  their  way 
to  the  fruiterers'  shops  ?  The  ordinary  fruit- 
grower goes  in  for  those  that  are  generally  known 
and  are  sure  of  a  market,  especially  showy 
kinds.  I  can  only  account  for  James  Grieve 
being  placed  third  to  this  ignorance.  Who  could 
compare  it  with  St.  Everard  and   nuiny  other  less 
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Uuowu  varieties  ?  It  is  now  many  yenis  since  yuii 
pnlili'lieLl  a  letter  from  nie  in  which  1  called  atten- 
liun  to  this  last  named  Apple.  .At  that  time  it 
was  almost  niiknown.  ami  again  and  asain  1  have 
uifjed  yom-  readers  and  others  to  grow  it.  ijam 
slad  to  sec  it  is  coming  to  its  own.  And  tluu  who 
would  compare  this  -Apple  with  the  i'ine  Golden 
Pippin  ?  .My  family  are  great  .Apple  eaters  and 
pretty  well  up  in  the  best  varieties,  and  th.ey 
would  place  this  Apple  in  front  of  all  for  flavour. 
.\11  my  gardening  friends  having  once  tasted 
it  are  now  growing  it  freely.  It  will  never 
be  a  market  .■\pple  as  it  is  not  showy  enough, 
and  is  only  good  for  about  a  month.  It  is  at  its 
best  the  end  of  October  and  November,  and  should 
lie  left  on  the  tree  to  ripen  and  not  be  stored. 
When  perfectly  ripe  it  has  a  core  like  a  piece  of  jelly, 
riie  difficulty  is  to  get  it  at  the  right  time  as  the 
birds  arc  fully  aware  of  its  quality  and  will  forsake 
■  ill  .Apples  for  it.  Another  difficulty  is  to  be  sure 
you  have  got  the  right  thing.  -A  friend  showed 
me  some  .\pples  from  a  tree  he  had  purchased  for 
the  Pine  Golden  Pippin,  and  they  were  not  true. 
.A  grower  may  \ery  easily  supply  one  of  the 
Golden  Pippins  for  the  real  thing.  Now  in  your 
audit  this  .Apple  received  one  \ote  only,  and  yet 
if  you  had  an  audit  in  this  district  of  those  who 
know  it,  it  would  certainly  be  placed  first  or  second. 
.\s  the  best  .Apple  all  round  I  should  certainly 
place  Co.x  (as  it  is  lovingly  called)  first,  as  one  can 
have  it  for  many  months  in  good  condition,  whUe 
many  of  the  high-flavoured  and  delicious  early 
.Apples  have  a  very  short  season.  Has  everyone 
lost  sight  of  that  splendid  late  Apple  Court  Pendu 
Plat?  Carefully  kept  from  withering,  what  can 
heat  it  in  February  and  March  ?  and  it  is  also 
handsome  and  a  splendid  bearer.  Aour  audit  is 
\cry  useful,  as  it  creates  great  interest  in  finding 
out  the  best  .Apples  to  grow. — Gerald  Hunnvpun. 

'M'OV\'    that    the    heavy    guns    have    fired    their 
broadsides  perhaps  a    shot  from    one  of  the 
liglit    artillery   may   not    do    much    harm.     In    a 
purelv  matter  of  taste  it  was  to  be  expected  there 
would    be    much    diversity    of    opinion,    especially 
wlien  we  consider  that  many  of  the  voters  may 
not  have  a  large  collection  of  Apples,  or  probably 
iiidy  grow  a  few  varieties.     I  myself  have  not  all 
the    Apples    voted    for.     T    have    some    hundreds 
of  trees,  and  about  twenty-hve  years  ago  I  planted 
an  orchard  with  every  kind  of  .Apple  which  I  thought 
worth   growing  at    that   time.     I  1  ought  my  trees 
from    Messrs.  Rivers,  Messrs.  Bun\ard,  and  other 
noted  firms,    as   I   considered  it    %'ery   important 
to  get  them  true  to  name,  for  I  haxe  fomid  on  visit- 
ing other  people's  gardens  maiiy  .Apples  misnamed 
and  others  not  named  at  all,  and  it  may  be  that 
some  who   \'oted  in   all  good  faith   may  not  ha\e 
the    variety    they    voted    for.       After    these   few 
preliminary  remarks    I    come    to   the  voting  and, 
as  was    to   be   expected,  find   Cox  s   Orange    first 
and  Ribston  second.     It  is  when  we  come  to  the 
third  best  that  we    find    so    much    diflerenee    of 
opinion.     Thus  we  find  James  Grieve   put   third 
by  the  general  votes   of    Tme    Gardkn    readers, 
whereas  the    Royal    Horticultural   Society's   Com- 
mittee   do    not    even    mention    it    in    their   list. 
It  is  a  very  good  .Apple,  and  they  certainly  ought 
to  have  given  it  a  vote.     Cornish  Gilliflower  and 
n'.\rcy   Spice,    which   the   general   voters   put   in 
the  first  half-dozen,  are  very  little  known  or  grown 
in   the   North,   and  if  growers  in   the   North   were 
to  have  these  two  varieties  out  and  add  the  next 
two  they  would  have  as  good  a  half-dozen  to  plant 
as  could  be  got.     I   may  say   I   voted  for  Cox's 
Orange.    Ribston   and   Irish   Peach,   and   were  we 
to  vote  again  I  should  vote  the  same,  although  I 
grow  James  Grieve  and  have  done  ever  since  it 
came  out. —  F.  Bovfrs,  lieverliy. 


YOUNG'S      WKKPING      I5I1U1I      IN 

VVINTKR . 
n"'lllS  is  one  of  th(^  finest  fMnii-.  ..I  tli.>  Weeping 
Birches.  The  long,  slenili'r,  llin-.ulUUi  liram  h- 
lets  fall  from  the  main  branches  like  spray.  Its 
growth  is  very  erratic ;  it  sends  up  leader-like 
shoots  and  as  the  branches  on  these  develop 
they  are  generally  at  right  angles,  or  have  a  down- 
ward tendency,  which  in  the  course  of  years  give 
the  whole  tree  a  fountain-like  appearance,  many 
of  them  hanging  down  several  feet  no  thicker  than 
a  whipthong.  It  is  not  particular  in  its  require- 
ments ;  grows  well  where  the  ordinary  Birch 
succeeds,  but  should  be  given  plenty  of  room  to 
develop.  It  is  said  to  have  been  found,  originally, 
growing  among  the  Heather  on  Milford  Common, 
by  the  late  Maurice  Young,  of  the  Milford 
Nurseries,  Godalming,  Surrey. —  H.  W.  S. 

IRIS  CLASSIFICATION. 

T^HE  scheme  of  classification  proposed  by 
"  R.  S.  S."  in  The  G.\rden  of  January  3r, 
page  33,  is  a  very  welcome  contribution,  since 
he  looks  at  the  question  from  a  new  and  original 
point  of  view,   and  this  is  far  more  helpful  than 


varieties.  It  is,  however,  harilly  correct  to 
ilescribe  them  as  having  standards  "  darker  than 
llie  falls."  There  is  usually,  perhaps  always,  a 
larger  coloured  area  on  the  standarils  than  on  the 
falls,  and  hence  the  standards  may  look  darker 
or  more  coloured,  but  the  actual  colour  in  plicatas, 
as  in  all  Iris,  is  always  of  a  deeper  tone  or  shade 
on  the  falls  than  on  the  standards. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  noted  that  the 
inevitable  result  of  making  the  application  of  the 
colour  the  basis  is  to  scatter  like  colours  up  ami 
down  all  over  the  plan  or  list.  Of  course,  that 
is  the  point  at  issue,  whether  the  colours  them- 
selves or  their  disposition  are  the  most  important. 
If  it  should  be  generally  agreed  that  the  disposition 
of  the  colotu-  is  the  most  important,  this  point 
loses  its  force  ;  but  if,  as  I  believe,  the  consensus 
of  opinion  should  be  that  the  colour  is  the  most 
important,  then  this  is  a  very  strong  objection. 

The  claim  in  favour  of  this  scheme,  that  there 
is  not  likely  to  be  much  change  in  the  localization 
of  the  colour  in  Iris,  is  justified,  though  such  are 
the  possibilities  of  breeding  that  I  should  not  like 
to  be  too  sure  even  of  that.  It  is,  however,  the 
general  feature   of   this   disposition   of   colour   in 
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any  consideration  of  tletails.  1  \vould  not  lay  any 
stress  on  the  difficulties  of  drawing  the  line  between 
some  of  the  sections  or  subdivisions  on  the  basis 
which  he  proposes,  for  we  know  that  these  will 
occm-  more  or  le's  in  any  classification.  But  it 
may  be  noted  that  there  will  be  especial  difiiculty 
in  separating  the  veined  and  unveined,  for  these 
grade  insensibly.  .And  the  same  may  be  said 
with  regard  to  the  distinction  between  the  velvety 
and  non-velvety  in  the  blends,  and  especially  in 
the  dark  varieties.  Such  difficulties  matter  less 
when  thi^y  concern  the  minor  or  final  subdivisions, 
but  when  they  afl'ect  the  major  divisions  the  result 
may  be  to  separate  widely  %'arietics  which  are 
closely  alike  in  general  aspect.  I  should  be  well 
content  to  see  the  name  squalens  go.  It  is  not  a 
pretty  name,  and  "  Blends  "  is  the  best  I  have  yet 
seen  suggested  to  take  its  place.  It  is  especially 
a  good  feature  that  under  this  scheme  the  plicatas 
can  be  put  into  a  class  by  themselves,  for  they 
are  certainly  a  distinct  type  of  growing  import- 
ance,   ami    will    si.ioM    iiirlinle    a    great   nmnber   of 


Iris  that  the  falls  are  always  deeper  coloured  than 
the  standards  ;  in  fact,  that  they  tend  always  to 
be  bicolor,  with  the  result  that  it  provides  in- 
sufficient scope  for  the  main  divisions  of  the  classifi- 
cation. In  any  case  the  bicolors  wiU  be  a  large 
class,  even  when  confined  to  the  violet  and  purple 
tones,  and  when,  as  in  this  scheme,  one  has  to 
add  to  this  large  class  all  the  variegata  and  amo'ua 
tj^pes  and,  most  of  the  blended,  one  will  have 
three-quarters,  or  more,  of  .all  the  Iris  varieties 
in  a  single  class. 

These  considerations,  therefore,  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  must  keep  to  a  colour  basis, 
so  that  the  main  divisions  will  be  all  (lupre  or  less! 
of  one  colovir,  while  the  subdivisions  may  take 
account  of  other  qualifications  and  characters. 
Of  these  the  disposition  of  the  coloiu-  is  ccrtamiy 
an  important  one,  and  might  well  "be  used  more 
largely  for  the  subdivisions  than  I  have  hitherto 
realised.  Thus  we  may  obtain  a  combination 
of  the  best  features  of  either  -cheme.— .A.  J. 
Bliss. 
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DAFFODIL     MEMORIES-I 


By 


S  O  MER  S 


A    H     me,    how    fugacious    the     years,    dear 

^^         Postumus  !     How    inexorably    fleeting, 

•      I   ^       my     own     script     advises    me,    for   on 

^■■^^     turning  over    the  leaves    of  an  old  diary 

'  ^    and  itinerary  I  find  it  noted  therein  that 

on  April  12,   1808.  that  is,  just  twenty-two  years 

ago,   I  visited  a  Daffodil  show  at  the  Drill  Hall, 

Westminster,    early    in    the    forenoon,    while    the 

flowers   were   still   being   staged.     In    the   human 

span  two  decades  odd  must  count  as  a  respectable 

stretch  of  time,  long  enough  for  a  generation  to 

grow  from  infancy  to  manhood,  long  enough  also 

to  lose  many  old  friends  and  fortunately  to  make 

a  few  new  ones.     .A  Dafiodil  show,  as  things  human 

are   generally  regarded,   is   not   a   matter   of   first 

importance  :    and  as  my  notes  of  this  particular 

event  are  of  the  most  meagre,  it   would  he  rash 


the  notable  catalogue  annually  issued  by  the  Barrs — 
altogether  a  fine  display  and  worthy  of  a  firm 
which  at  that  time,  so  at  least  I  thought  and  still 
think,  was  easily  first  in  Narcissi.  I  need  not 
say  that  I  greatly  admired  this  collection  ;  but 
also  it  is  only  honest  to  confess  that  I  regarded  it 
with  a  certain  complacency,  thinking  that  if  this 
was  the  supreme  effort  of  the  metropolitan  firm. 
my  Daffodil  garden,  for  a  mere  amateur's,  had 
no  reason  to  be  ashamed,  the  difference  between 
the  Barr  collection  and  my  own  being  a  difference 
rather  of  quantity  than  of  quality  or  variet\-. 
So  ha^'ing  seen,  presumably,  the  best  there  was 
to  see.  I  passed  on,  assuring  myself  that  since 
Barr  and  Sons  had  not  appreciably  abashed  my 
self-esteem  there  was  no  great  reason  to  fear 
humiliation     elsewhere.       I     had     not    gone    far, 


NARCISSUS    SEAGULL,    FINE    FOR    CUTTING,    AND    A    GOOD    GARDEN    FLOWER. 
/(   was   one   of   the  first   varieties   sent   out   hv   the   Rev.   G.    H.   Engleheart. 


after  all  these  years  to  speak  too  confidently  about 
details.  As  it  happens,  however,  two  features 
of  the  show  in  question  remain  almost  as  fresh 
in  my  memory  as  if  they  were  things  of  last  week. 
For  years  pre\'iously  to  this  I  had  grown  Daffodils 
in  large  numbers,  and  in  most  of  the  varieties 
then  procurable,  but,  owing  to  geographical 
conditions  of  domicile,  I  had  had  all  along  to  plough 
a  lonely  furrow,  having  no  neighbour  enthusiast 
conveniently  near  to  supply  the  stimulus  of 
emulation  or  sympathy.  It  may  be  supposed, 
therefore,  that  I  visited  this  metropolitan  show 
with  some  degree  of  expectancy,  feeling  that  I 
should  know  at  length  just  how  1  stood  ;  and, 
though  I  remember  now  with  any  degree  of  clear- 
ness only  two  noteworthy  features  of  the  West- 
minster show,  these  were  sufficient  to  teach  me 
just  how  much  I  had  done  with  the  flower  and 
how  discouragingly  far  short  I  came  of  the  fine 
things  it  was  possible  to  do.  The  first  of  the  two 
outstanding  features  in  question  was  a  large 
exhibit  of  Narcissi  shown  by  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sons  of  Covent  Garden,  the  staging  of  which 
had  been  completed  before  I  reached  the  hall. 
It  was  an  imposing  assemblage  of  flowers,  well 
grown,  in  the  pink  of  condition,  and  comprising, 
I  should  think,  most  of  the  varieties  then  listed  in 


however,  when  I  found  myself,  whether  1  would 
or  wouldn't,  brought  to  a  pause  before  a  screen 
of  Daffodils— not  a  large  array  by  an\'  means, 
nothing  like  so  large  as  the  Barr  affair,  nor. con- 
taining any  great  number  of  varieties,  a  score  or 
so  it  might  have  been  ;  but  these  were  flowers 
so  new  to  me  and  so  exquisitely  beautiful  that 
I  could  only  stand  and  look,  as  one  might  con- 
ceivably look  if,  in  the  fields  of  Enna,  he  chanced 
upon  Persephone  dropping  Daffodils  from  Dis's 
wagon.  The  stare  is  an  unintelligent  expression 
of  emotion^  I  daresay.  But  confronted  with  those 
starry  wonders,  how  was  one  to  feel  if  not 

"like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken  ? 
Or  like  stout  Cortez  when  with  eagle  eyes 
He  stared  at  the  Pacific  ?  " 

If  Cortez  might  stare  on  seeing  what  he  had  never 
seen  but  had  long  wished  to  see,  lesser  folk  surely 
may. 

It  was  not  Persephone  I  found  in  possession 
of  the  Daffodils,  which  yet  were  surely  worthy 
of  the  goddess,  but  a  dark-complexioned  gentleman 
in  black,  with  character  legibly  graven  on  his 
chin,  and  with  fingers  that  seemed  to  know 
exactly  what  they  meant  to  do  and  did  it.     "  Aut 


Engleheart  aut  Diabolus "  I  said  to  myself. 
Diabolus,  however,  1  ruled  out  of  court  as  im- 
probable, for  though  I  have  been  told  that  this 
sable  personage,  when  he  desires  to  be  more  than 
usually  persuasive,  does  sometimes  assume  the 
habit  of  a  handsome  cleric  (and  on  occasions 
even  the  shovel-hat  and  gaiters)  I  had  never  heard  of 
his  having  any  truck  with  Daffodils.  So  adopting 
the  first  as  the  more  likely  hypothesis,  and 
borrowing  a  formula  which  a  great  explorer  has 
rendered  classical,  I  said  "  Mr.  Engleheart, 
I  presume  ?  "  Yes.  the  gentleman  admitted, 
that  was  his  name.  Was  there  anything  he  could 
do  for  me  ?  No,  I  thanked  him,  nothing,  except 
to  allow  me  to  look  at  his  flowers  while  he  arrangetl 
them.  Some  conversation  followed,  though  what 
it  was  about  I  cannot  in  the  least  remember, 
except  that  Mr.  Engleheart  was  good  enough  to 
invite  me  to  visit  his  garden  and  see  his  Daffodils 
in  their  home  and  his  (near  .'\ndover,  I  think), 
from  which  act  of  courtesy  it  pleases  me  to  believe 
that  this  distinguished  Narcissian  recognised  me 
for  one  of  the  guild  of  Narcissus.  Unfortunately, 
I  could  not  avail  myself  of  this  invitation,  pleasant 
though  it  was  to  receive  it. 

And  the  flowers  ?  After  such  a  lapse  of  time 
how  should  I  remember  what  Daffodils  there  were 
exactly  ?  Yet  the  general  impression  remains 
\ivid  enough,  though  general  impressions  are 
difficult  and  unsatisfactory  things  to  set  down. 
I  don't  think  tliere  were-  many  Trumpets;  at 
least  I  remember  only  one  (The  Cid,  I  think),  a 
flower  of  the  Maximus  type.  There  were  various 
fine  Daffodils  of  the  Incomparabilis  and  Leedsii 
classes — one  a  bold,  handsomer  flower,  with  ivor\' 
white  perianth  and  primrose  cup,  a  white  Sir 
Watkin  it  seemed,  but  shaped  on  finer  lines  and 
of  finer  material  than  the  Welsh  Daffodil,  'there 
were  Barriis  with  full,  firm  perianths,  ranging  in 
shade  from  the  primrose  to  the  buttercup,  their 
crowns  rimmed  and  suflused  with  fiery  orange. 
But  to  nie  the  most  interesting  flowers  were  several 
fine  new  varieties  of  the  Poets  Narcissus,  half 
as  large  again,  I  shou.ld  think,  as  Kecui'vus  and 
Poetarum  and  twice  the  size  of  Ornatus,  flat  as  a 
coin,  the  perianth  segments  full,  solid,  well  roundul 
and  sparkling  as  with  frosted  silver,  the  whole 
superb  disc  finished  off  with  a  fine  large  central 
iris  of  saffron  crimson.  As  for  names.  I  believe 
that  among  those  I  saw  were  White  Queen  (Leedsii). 
Torch  and  Flamingo  (Incomparabilis),  Southern 
Star  and  Oriflamme  (Barrii).  and  of  the  Poet  tribi 
Homer.  Sir  Walter  Scott  and,  I  think,  Iloracr 
If  someone,  however,  tells  me  that  I  am  wi'Oul.' 
as  to  th:se  names,  or  that  these  Narcissi  wen 
raised  by  some  grower  other  than  Mr.  Engleheart. 
I  will  not  contradict  him,  my  memory  of  the 
facts  at  this  distance  of  time  not  being  of  a  kiu'l 
to  permit  me  to  be  positive  on  these  points. 

I^ossibly  I  shall  be  told  by  latter-day  hybridisers 
that  I  have  been  making  "  much  cry  about  little 
wool "  ;  that  the  flowers  which  charmed  me 
so  twenty  years  ago  have  been  superseded  this 
many  a  day  ;  that  if  I  would  only  visit  one  of 
the  Birmingham  Daffodil  shows  I  should  have 
my  eyes  opened  and  see  something  to  justify 
hN-perbolical  language  such  as  I  have  been  usinc 
about  varieties  now  regarded  as  second-rate 
if  even  that ;  and  finally  that  Mr.  Engleheart. 
though  he  did  at  that  time,  and  is  still  doing, 
admirable  work  in  Daffodil-breeding,  is  now  only 
one  of  many  doing  as  good  work  as  he.  Yes.  no 
doubt ;  and  the  captain  of  any  .Atlantic  liner 
is  in  a  sense  doing  more  splendid  work  than 
Columbus,  for  he  crosses  the  Atlantic  within  the 
week  and  is  mathematically  certain  of  his  course, 
whereas  Columbus  was  notoriously  uncertain 
about  his,  and  took  an  unconscionable  time  to 
make  the  passage.  By  this  I  do  not  wish  to  say 
that  Mr.  Engleheart  is  the  Columbus,  or  even  the 
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\'espucci,  of  Narcissus  hybiidisatiou,  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  is  neither.  But  if  not  Columbus,  he  is 
iiicontestably  one  of  tho  Columbians,  who  made 
his  own  track  on  experimental  waters  which  now 
the  various  craft  of  yomi.ner  rivals  and  successors 
navigate  with  the  ease  and  certainty  of  a  quadiuple- 
screw  turbine  achieving  its  record  passage  to  New 
\'ork. 

.^s  for  Birmingham,  I  have  been  there,  to  my 
infinite  delight  and  edification.  I  have  seen  the 
marvels  which  have  been  achie\'ed  of  recent  years — 
flowers  larger  and  finer  (but  especially  larger) 
than  anythmg  it  was  possible  to  sec  in  i8t)8 — 
about  which  I  may  have  something  to  say  at 
another  time.  Meanwhile  a  somewhat  long 
experience  teaches  me  that  emotions  are  not  so 
easilv  repeated  as  some  may  think — that  the  full 
joy  of  "  seeing  a  new  planet  swim  into  one's 
ken  "  is  only  good  for  the  first  planet.  When  the 
watcher  of  the  skies  has  seen  his  first  new  planet 
he  gets  to  look  for  planets,  to  expect  them.  The 
unexpectedness  is  gone,  and  unexpectedness  is 
everything.  You  remember  how  Mrs.  Gamp 
hoped  to  soothe  the  rufHcd  temper  of  Betsey  Prig 
with  the  sight  of  pickled  salmon  ?  But  Betsey's 
temper  was  not  so  to  be  soothed.  And  why  ? 
Because  Betsey  expected  pickled  salmon.  Had 
the  pickled  salmon  swum  unexpectedly  into 
Betsey's  field  of  vision,  a  momentous  quarrel  had 
possibly  been  a^'erted. 


Viburnum    fragrans 

Bv  E.  A.  Bo%VLFS,   M..\..   F.L.S.,  \'.M.H. 

ALTHOUGH    described    by    Bunge    so    long 
/%      ago  as   1835,    this    beautiful    shrub   had 
/   %    not    been     introduced    to    our    gardens 
^""^^  until    Mr.     Farrer    collected    seed    of    it 
*  ^in   China   in   1914.      In  his  first   list   ot 

seeds  he  described  it  as  "  a  most  glorious  shrub 
attaining  8  feet  in  height  .  .  .  with  in  spring, 
profuse  trusses  of  pearl-pink  flowers,  like  Lilac, 
deliciously  smelling  of  Heliotrope ;  followed  by 
bunches  of  scarlet  berries  in  autumn.  Rare  as 
a  wild  plant  .  .  .  but  generally  cultivated  in 
Kansu  for  its  loveUness  and  fragrance."  How 
carefully  we  sowed  such  a  treasure  in  the  autunm 
of  1914.  sinking  the  pots  outdoors  as  Mr.  Farrer 
directed,  ready  to  "  get  them  heaped  with  snow 
for  as  long  as  possible."  That  winter  was 
unusually  mild  here,  and  perhaps  that  is  why 
the  promised  "  prompt  and  general  germination" 
never  came  about.  I  think  my  memory  is  right, 
but  I  will  not  be  too  sure,  that  most  if  not  all  of 
the  plants  we  have  now  came  from  the  later 
collection  from  Jo-ni,  and  not  from  the  first  instal- 
ment. Anyway,  some  germinated  here  and  have 
now  reached  5  feet  or  6  feet  in  height  and  formed 
flower-buds  for  the  first  time  last  autumn  just 
before  the  leaves  fell.  These  buds  are  all  at  the 
end  of  the  season's  shoots  and  were  rather  longer 
and  fuller  than  any  growth-buds,  and  also  some 
of  the  covering  scales  grew  out  into  leaf-hke 
appendages. 

I  was  dismayed  to  notice  how  rapidly  they 
were  growing  and  unfolding  in  the  last  days  of 
the  year,  and  when  quite  early  in  January  the 
tiny  green  flower-buds  came  into  view,  I  accused 
the  plant  of  wilful  folly  and  suicidal  tendencies. 
fe;Iing  certain  such  tender-looking  buds  could 
never  live  long  so  early  in  the  year.  But  I  was  the 
fool,  and  the  plant  knew  what  it  was  about,  for 
that  steady  growth  has  met  with  no  check  ;  and 
in  the  fu'st  week  of  February  my  three  largest 
specimens  are  as  beautiful  as  anything  in  the 
garden,  although  Prunus  Davidi  and  subhirtella 
autumnalis  (nie  P.  MigueUana)  are  making  a 
better  show  than  they  have  for  many  years. 


1  gathered  three  sprays  to  draw  on  February  ~. 
and  the  accompanying  sketch  was  made  that 
same  evening.  We  registered  11°  of  frost  that 
morning  on  a  sheltered  thermometer,  and  10° 
two  mornings  earlier  ;  yet  there  is  no  speck  of 
black  on  the  snow-white  faces  of  the  open  flowers, 
or  on  their  pink  tubes  and  unopened  buds.  The 
bush  carried  about  a  score  of  bunches  of  bloom, 
and  as  they  mingle  with  the  tender  gi'een  of  the 
young  leaves  it  stands  out  in  the  sunhght  as  a 
very  fair  sight. 

When  brought  into  a  warm  room  the  fragrance 
is  quite  as  strong  as  that  of  Daphne  Mezereum. 
but  reminds  me  more  of  Roman  Hyacinths  than 
Heliotrope,    though    if?  I    think    of    Heliotrope,    1 


them.  This  habit  of  falling  rather  rapidly  may 
prevent  Viburnum  fragrans  from  becoming  a 
first-class  subject  for  cut  flowers,  and  would  be 
a  pity,  as,  so  far,  I  find  the  heads  last  in  water 
better  than  those  of  V.  Carlesii,  which  wilt  quickly 
unless  up  to  their  necks  in  water. 

It  is  not  so  fine  a  thing  as  the  good  form  ot 
V,  Carlesii,  but  then  if  we  can  gather  it  in  January 
and  February,  along  with  Loiiicera  fragrantissinia, 
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can  now  and  then  get  a  whifl  of 
it  by  an  extra  vigorous  sniff.  We 
only  raised  one  plant  from  the 
seeds  sent  as  those  of  the  white 
variety.  I  can  detect  no  difference 
in  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  but  in 
this  one  plant  they  are  perhaps  a 
trifle  smaller,  and  are  packed  closer 
together  into  larger,  more  com- 
pact heads,  on  stiffer,  thicker 
shoots,  and  are  represented  in  the  central  bunch 
of  the  sketch.  The  others  are  the  more  graceful, 
especially  as  they  show  their  red  stalks  so  much 
better ;  but  I  notice  when  cut,  the  flowers  fall 
more  readily  from  these  loose  sprays  than  from  the 
more  massed  heads  of  the  so-called  white  variety. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  fair  to  generalise  from  one 
specimen,  and  when  more  plants  come  to  flowering 
strength    %ve    may    find    great    variation    among 
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[From  a  drawing 

by  E.  A.  Bowles.) 


it  will  not  be  fair  to  compare  it  with  the  later 
and  larger  flowered  beauty,  and  there  wiU  be 
room  in  most  gardens  for  both.  This  is  an  early 
season,  we  must  remember,  and  so  in  others  the 
flowering  may  be  delayed  for  several  weeks ; 
but  even  then  I  expect  it  will  always  be  among 
the  first  flowering  shrubs  of  the  year  and  as  early 
as  HamaraeUs  japonica  Zuccariniana  and  the 
Snowdrops. 
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ON    YELLOW    FLOWERS,    ESPECIALLY 
POTENTILLAS 

By      W.      E.      ARNOLD-FORSTER. 


OF  aJl  the  colours  in  the  garden 
perhaps  yellow  is  the  most  essential. 
I  It  is.  at  any  rate,  by  the  ure  of 
yellow  that  one  can  most  quickly 
judge  of  a  gardener  e  sense  of  garden 
colour.  Without  yellow  or  orange  in  some  form 
as    a    contrast    the    pure    blue    flowers    lose    the 


a  tidy,  comfortable  bush,  not  too  large  for  use 
in  any  border  into  which  shrubs  can  be  admitted. 
The  yellow  is  just  of  the  right  kind  for  grouping 
with  grey-blues,  such  as  Eryngium  and  Echinops. 
I  find  it  a  good  plan  to  plant  herbaceous  Potentillas 
of  the  same  yellow  colour,  such  as  P.  recta,  among 
the    plants    of    Friedrichseni.     By    grouping    the 


A     SEQUENCE     OF     GREY-BLUE     AND     PALE     YELLOW. 

Tht  yellow  is  here  supplied  by   Calceolaria  amplcxicaidis,   the  primrose  coloured  African  Marigold 

and  the   foliage  oi   Pyrethrum   Golden  Feather. 


animation  of  their  colour.  The  simplest  of  the 
main  colour  sequences  in  the  garden,  the  one 
which  ranges  from  purple  through  lavender  to 
white  and  then  to  grey  and  rose,  is  almost  always 
felt  to  be  lacking  in  one  element  if  it  lacks  a  touch 
of  pale  yellow.  The  best  way  of  bringing  sun- 
light into  a  border  and  of  preventing  it  from 
looking  too  infernally  artistic  is,  generally  speaking, 
to  add  the  right  yellow  ,'flower. 

But,  of  course,  yellow  is  about  the  hardest  of 
all  the  colours  to  use  well.  Anybody  can  make 
some  sort  of  a  harmony  with  Echinops  or 
Campanula  lactiflora,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
blue  and  purple  flowers  to  play  about  with ; 
but  of  yellow  flowers  of  really  fine  colour  there 
are  not  very  many  :  or,  rather,  many  of  the  yellow 
plants  can  only  be  used  in  special  conditions. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  some  readers  may  like  to  see 
a  note  about  a  yellow-flowering  shrub  which, 
though  easy  enough  to  get,  seems  to  be  less  well 
known  than  it  deserves. 

PotentiUa  Friedrichseni.— I  suppose  most  of 
the  readers  of  The  Gardes-  know  this  delightful 
plant,  certainly  one  of  the  mo^t  valuable  of  all 
hardy  yellow-flowering  shrubs  ;  but  it  is  odd  how 
seldom  one  finds  it  in  gardens.  One  sees  P. 
fruticosa  comparatively  often,  but  P.  Friedrichseni 
is  incomparably  the  more  beautiful  of  the  two. 
It  flowers  with  great  freedom  over  an  extra- 
ordinarily long  period,  and  is  of  a  much  finer 
colour — a  clean,  refreshing  canary  yellow.  It 
never  gets  leggy  or  black  in  the  stem,  and  is  always 


two  one  keeps  the  colour  going  at  times  when 
the  shrub  is  more  or  less  out  of  flower,  and  one 
also  gives  a  support  to  the  rather  weak  growths 
of  the  herbaceous  sort. 

The  sequence  of  grey-blue  and  canary-yeUow — 
comprising  Echinops,  Eryngium,  Aconitum  volubile 
and  Ceanothus  on  the  one  hand,  and  Potentillas, 
Mulleins,  Althaea  ficifolia  and  Evening  Primroses 
on  the  other — is  one  for  a  bold  planting,  preferably 
on  a  fairly  large  scale  ;  30  feet  or  40  feet  of  a 
border's  length  would  not  be  too  much,  ft  is, 
of  course  most  important  not  to  let  such  a  planting 
look  timid,  either  in  colour  or  in  form.  I  always 
remember  with  admiration  a  photograph  in  one 
of  Miss  Jekylls  books  of  Eryngiums  and  Mulleins 
in  July,  the  Mulleins  coming  right  down  to  the 
edge  of  the  path,  with  their  magnificent  pedestals 
of  leaves  apparently  unmarred  by  that  detested 
Mullein  caterpillar.  Nothing  could  have  been 
bolder  or  more  satisfying  in  form.  And,  of  course, 
the  colour  is  just  as  important.  If  the  planting 
is  of  any  size  it  will  probably  want  some  red  near 
by ;  a  deep  crimson  red,  I  think,  such  as  the  red 
of  Bergamot  or  of  a  crimson  Clematis.  Possibly 
some  of  the  red-purple  leaves  might  serve  the 
purpose.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
others  have  made  of  this  particular  problem  of 
garden  colour :  it  seems  to  me  one  of  special 
subtlety  and  interest. 

Besides  the  sequence  with  grey-blue,  there  is, 
of  course,  the  sequence  with  pure  blues,  such  as 
those  of  Anchusa,  Delphinium  J.  S.  Brunton  and 


Salvia  uhginosa.  Probably  many  readers  of 
Tfie  Garden-  have  tried  the  grouping  of  P. 
Friedrichseni  with  Anchusa.  It  is  one  of  the 
cleanest  and  gayest  of  garden  contrasts  in  early 
sunuuer ;  and  the  PotentiUa  goes  on  flowering 
until  so  late  in  the  year  that  I  have  had  it  looking 
quite  brilUant  when  the  beautiful  blue  Salvia 
uligiuosa  was  in  flower.  (By  the  way,  why  does 
not  somebody  come  along  and  do  for  that  Salvia 
what  was  done  for  the  Dropmore  Anchusa  ?  It  is 
exquisite  in  colour  and  growth,  but  there  is  not 
enough  flower  and  it  is  not  quite  hardy  enough.) 
There  is  a  beautiful  pale  form  of  Friedrichseni 
called  ochroleuca ;  not  white,  but  white  washed 
with  canary.  It  can  be  used  with  the  more 
purplish^blues,  and  with  the  pinks,  where  the  yellow 
of  the  tjrpe  would  be  too  harsh.  I  have  not  yet 
got  bushes  of  this  big  enough  to  show  their  full 
character,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  valuable  acquisition. 
And  then,  of  course,  there  is  that  treasure  P. 
-iHmoriniana,  with  its  exquisite  silver  leaf  and 
palest  yellow  flowers.  What  is  the  experience  of 
other  readers  with  this  ?  With  me  it  has  seemed 
4o  be  a  much  less  effective  flowering  plant  than 
Priedrichseni,  though  even  more  beautiful  in 
detail.  It  appears  to  be  much  less  free  and 
perpetual  in  flower  and  to  be  apt,  unless  rather 
carefully  grown,  to  become  leggy  and  black  in 
ithe  stem.  P.  Veitchi  is,  of  course,  a  most  lovelv 
•ivhite-flowered  species,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  slow 
grower  and  better  adapted  for  a  special  place, 
such  as  a  (reformed)  rock  garden,  than  for  a 
border. 

And  now  I  will  skip  over  davurica  and  that 
pleasant  plant  saleso\iana,  and  come  to  the 
new  sorts — for  I  believe  that  we  have  not  yet 
seen  the  best  that  PotentiUa  can  do.  I  am  incUned 
to  think  that  Mr.  Farrers  Chinese  natural  hybrids 
may  prove  to  be  even  more  valuable  for  general 
garden  use  than  either  vUmoriniana  or  Veitchi, 
or  even,  perhaps,  Friedrichseni.  The  work  which 
L.  Spath  did  in  his  garden  at  Berlin  when  he  raised 
P.  Friedrichseni  with  the  help  of  P.  fruticosa 
has  been  done  by  Nature  in  those  Chinese  Alps 
with  the  help — I  suppose — of  davurica  and 
fruticosa.  The  resultant  strain  consists  of  plants 
with  flowers  varying  from  the  deep  yellow  of 
fruticosa,  through  the  primrose  of  ochroleuca,  to 
the  pure  white  of  Veitchi.  As  far  as  I  have  seen 
them,  these  plants  are  wonderfully  free-flowering, 
vigorous  and  perpetual ;  in  fact,  they  seem  to 
have  all  the  good  qualities  of  Friedrichseni  coupled 
with  a  more  graceful  arching  habit  of  growth. 
Whether  this  estimate  will  prove  correct  remains 
to  be  seen  ;  but  I  look  forward  to  a  day  when  we 
shall  have  one  of  Mr.  Farrer's  ochroleuca  forms 
crossed  with  P.  vUmoriniana,  the  free  habit  and 
pale  rose-like  flower  combined  with  the  silver 
leaf.  Imagine  what  such  a  plant  would  look 
like  with  Cerastium  or  Lavender. 

There   is  much   more   to  be  said   about  yellow 
flowers,  especially  the  pale  ones,  such  as  Gladiolus 
primulinus,    and    about    the    difficulties    of    using         I. 
bright    yellows,    such    as    the    great    yellow    com- 
posites ;    but  I  must  stop. 

(Mr.  .Arnold- Forster's  article  is  a  joy  and 
inspiration  to  anyone  who  cares  lor  the  good 
use  of  colom-  among  the  flowers,  and  his  praise 
of  PotentUla  Friedrichseni — as  yet  unknown  to 
me  -is  useful  instruction,  though  I  fear  it  might 
not  be  happy  in  my  Ught  soU,  where  the  old 
P.  fruticosa  is  a  flow-growing  shrub  always  scant 
of  bloom.  But  a  good  thing  of  pale  yellow  that 
is  within  everybody's  reach  is  the  common  Golden 
Privet,  and  though  any  Privet  is  an  odious  thing 
when  in  bloom  on  account  of  its  unpleasant,  faint 
smell,  the  bush,  more  or  less  pruned  to  keep  it 
in  shape,  docs  not  flower,  and  its  whole  eflect 
is  so  bright  and  gay,  and  its  yeUow  is  of  such  a 
pleasant  quality  that  it  is  as  good  as  a  flowering 
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plant  and  is  soraptimes  the  brightest  thing  in  the 
border.  Close  to  the  Privet,  and  carrying  on  the 
same  class  of  colour,  is  the  tall  Thalictrum 
Havum,  and,  down  .it  the  front  edge,  just  behind 
a  yard  or  two  of  the  rich  green  crested  T.insy  is 
Isatis  glauca,  with  its  nale  yellow  flowers  cunni.agly 
guided  and  supported  so  as  to  come  over  and 
between  the  dark  plumes  of  the  Tansy.  Iris 
flavescens  also  comes  into  this  company  of  the 
tender  yellows  for  use  with  and  near  the  clear 
blues.  Helianthus  orgyalis.  one  of  the  tallest 
and  lankiest,  and,  if  carelessly  used,  one  of  the 
poorest  of  the  peremiial  Sunflowers,  may  be  of 
the  greatest  use.  If  it  is  planted  at  the  back 
and  pulled  down  as  it  grows,  over  and  between 
earlier  plants  that  have  gone  out  of  bloom,  it 
throws  out  a  bunch  of  flowers  at  every  axil  and 
makes  ?  capital  show  in  latest  summer.  Achillea 
Eupatorium  is  another  good  pale  yellow,  but  it 
will  not  grow  for  me  ;  it  wants  loam  or  lime  or 
something  which  is  not  in  my  horticultural 
larder. — G.  Jekvll.i 


New    and     Rare    Plants 

FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATES. 
Odontioda  Pitteae  (Miltonia  Bleueana  Pitt's 
var.  X  Odontoglossum  harryanum  magnificum). — 
We  are  a  little  curious  to  know  why  from  such 
parentage  as  that  given  the  resulting  hybrid 
should  be  an  Odontioda.  It  is  certainly  the 
most    unlike   one   that   we   have   seea.     Perhaps 


the  owners  of  this  remc-urkable  hybrid  will  tell 
our  readers  ?  The  greater  leanuig  of  the  flower 
in  form  is  towards  Miltonia,  a  scoop-formed  lip 
replacing  the  flat,  expansive,  heavily  masked  lip 
usually  seen  in  that  genera.  The  growth  is  about 
intermediate  between  the  parents.  The  colour, 
save  for  a  faint  white  border,  is  wholly  purple.  From 
Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Hayward's  Heath. 

Cypripedium  Memoria  F.  M.  Ogilvie  (parent- 
age not  recorded). — A  magnificent  novelty,  remark- 
able for  the  size  and  ovate  character  of  its  great 
dorsal  sepal,  which  is  copiously  spotted  brown 
on  a  white  ground,  a  big  belt  of  white  marking 
its  upper  part.  Ths  lower  half  of  the  petals  is 
coloured  green,  the  upper  half  chestnut  brown, 
the  lip  yellow  and  brown.  It  is,  however,  the 
handsome  proportions  of  the  new-comer  which 
tells,  great  substance  and  fine  form  adding  their 
weiglit  unmistakably.  From  Messrs.  Armstrong 
and  Brown,  Tuubridge  Wells. 

AWARDS     OF     MERIT, 

Odontoglossum  Dorothy  Arkley.^The  ground- 
work of  this  handsome  hybrid  is  masked  by  rich 
brown,  a  pure  wliite  bordering  rendering  it  striking. 
The  flower  is  shapely  and  of  handsome  parts.  Shown 
by  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Hayward's  Heath. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Solon  Rosslyn  var. 
(0.  crispum  X  0.  Solon). — A  roundly  formed 
flower  with  ample  margin  of  white.  The  petals 
are  heavily  blotched  brown.  Shown  by  H.  J. 
Pitt,  Esq.,  Stamford  Hill. 

Galanthus  nivalis  Atkin's  Variety. — This 
beautiful   Snowdrop   was   labelled   "  G.    Imptrati, 


true,"  the  above  being  considered  to  be  its  correct 
name.  Unfortunately,  no  foliage  was  included 
with  the  flowers.  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of 
the  Snowdrops,  and  very  beautiful  to  boot.  Sent 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  The  Wilderness,  Shirlej. 


MONTBRETIAS 

THOSE  who  contemplate  growing  .Mont- 
bretias  this  coming  season  should  now 
make  some  preparations,  such  as  trench- 
ing ground  where  they  are  to  flower 
for  either  indoor  or  outdoor  decoration. 
Oound  should  be  dug  two  spits  deep  and  given 
a  good  dressing  of  decayed  liaves,  which  should 
be  worked  between  the  top  and  bottom  spits. 
This  helps  to  retain  moisture,  and  also  acts  as  a 
rooting  medium.  Let  the  ground  remain  in  as 
rougli  a  state  as  possible  to  be  well  pulverised 
by  the  elements.  Give  a  good  coating  of  hme 
directly  after  trenching  is  finished.  This  should 
be  forked  in  in  spring,  and  another  good  appli- 
cation of  leaf-soil  given,  at  planting-time.  I  find 
Montbretias  do  much  better  in  plenty  of  leaf-soil. 
Keep  stolons,  or  young  plants,  growing  steadily 
for  flowering  during  .August,  September  and  the 
early  part  of  October.  Towards  the  end  of 
February  or  beginning  of  ;\Iarch  they  should  be 
detached  from  bulbs  lifted  last  year  and  carefully 
bo.xed  or  potted  up  in  a  good  mixture  of  loam, 
leaf-soil  and  plenty  of  sand.  These  should  be 
kept  close  and  carefully  watered  for  a  few  days 
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to  ensure  root  action  again.  WTien  growth  com- 
mences admit  plenty  of  air  to  encourage  strong, 
sturdy  shoots.  To  harden  them  oft  transfer  to 
frames,  giwng  plenty  of  air  by  removing  lights 
on  all  favourable  occasions,  but  they  must  he 
protected  at  night  from  frost.  They  should  be 
nice  strong,  sturdy  plants  ready  for  planting  in 
their  flowering  quarters  by  the  begiiming  of  -May. 

Dry  bulbs  that  were  stored  should  now  be 
potted  or  boxed  and  grown  on  ready  for  planting 
out  at  the  same  time  as  the  stolons.  These  flower 
more  profusely  than  the  stolons,  but  are  not  so 
early  flowering  as  the  runners  taken  from  plant? 
that  have  been  kept  gradually  growing  all  the 
winter  in  boxes  or  pots.  These  delightful  plants 
pay  for  a  Utile  extra  care,  and  the  many  pleasing 
colours  we  have  in  all  our  newer  hybrids  raised 
by  that  keen  gardener  .Mr.  Morris  are  well  worth 
gi'owing. 

Such  varieties  as  Queen  Adelaide,  deep  orange, 
shaded   red ;     Oueen   Alexandra,    golden   orange ; 
Queen  Boadicea,  orange  copper  ;   Queen  Charlotte, 
orange,    paler   centre  ;    Queen    Elizabeth,    brilliant 
coppery  red  ;     Queen  .Mary,  large 
light    orange,     crimson    marking ; 
Queen  of  Spain,  large  orange  red, 
crimson'  stems    and    calyx  ;  5  Sun- 
shine,    a    distinct    cherry    scarlet 
merging  to  gold  ;    Nimbus,  flowers 
of  copper  and  gold  like  a  Gaillardia  ; 
.Achilles,  tallest  of  all  Montbretias. 
growing  .|  feet  6  inches,  carr\ang  as 
many  as  r3o  flowers  of  a   fine  rich 


dark  colour  ;  .-Aurora,  pure  orange  yellow  ;  Citronella. 
citron  j'ellow ;  Lemon  Queen,  chrome  yellow, 
pale  centre,  deep  orange  buds ;  Tangerine,  rich 
orange,  shaded  to  yellow  in  the  centre,  broad 
pointed  petals ;  Pocahontas,  very  dark  bright 
red ;  Henry  VIII,  largest  of  all  .Montbretias, 
4.  inches  to  3  inches  in  diameter,   bright  orange. 


dark  markings  :  and  his  Majesity,  I  might  say  the 
most  glorious  of  all  .Montbretias  ever  yet  raised. 
The  centre  of  the  flower  is  clear  yellow,  shading 
into  brilliant  scarlet,  the  latter  colour  being  densest 
at  the  tip.  .AH  the  foregoing  varieties  can  be  had 
from  the  leading  nurserymen  in  the  spring. 
Earlham  Hall,  Noriinch.  J.  E.  Fitt. 


A  SWEET  PEA  SELECTION  FOR  1920 


TWELVE     USEFUL     VARIETIES. 
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low  often  one  hears  the  remark,  "I 
want  a  dozen  of  the  best  Sweet  Peas 
this  season,  but  there  are  so  many 
names  in  the  catalogues  I  cannot  makf 
a  definite  choice  ?  "  Yet  the  difficulty 
is  often  not  which  to  choose,  but  which  varieties 
to  leave   out.     There   is   a   wide   scope   of  colour 
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in  the  Sweet  Pea  of  to-day,  and  sufficient  to  suit 
even  the  most  fastidious  taste. 

It  is  first  necessary  to  ask  if  the  varieties  are 
required  for  exhibition  purposes  only  or  merely 
for  garden  display  or  table  decoration.  Some  of 
the  dainty  colours  are  notoriously  weak  growers,, 
and  large  blooms  can  only  be  obtained  by  experts. 
But  many  Sweet  Peas  are  easily  grown  and  useful 
for  all  purposes.  It  is  from  this  class  that  I  make 
my  selection. 

Nearly  everybody,  perhaps  with  the  single 
exception  of  those  who  live  near  smoky  districts, 
needs  a  good  white.  It  always  looks  chaste  and 
beautiful  as  a  separate  vase  in  the  home,  it  mixes 
well  with  any  other  colour,  and  it  is  practically 
essential  in  a  stand.  As  a  market  flower  it  finds 
a  ready  sale,  especially  for  wTeath  work.  1  make 
no  hesitation  in  choosing  Edna  May  (Improved). 
It  is  a  very  vigorous  grower,  throws  plenty  of  fours 
and  gives  long  stems  till  the  end  of  the  season. 
The  flowers  are  large  enough  for  exhibition  and 
have  plenty  of  substance.  Nothing  more  need 
be  desired.  ►»> 

A  deep,  clear  pink  without  that  objectional 
blue  tint  is  something  we  have  all  been  waiting 
for.  I  believe  it  has  come  this  year  in  that 
wonderful  novelty  Hawlmark  Pink,  which  ii 
my  second  choice.  It  is  said  to  be  a  fixed  Audrey 
Crier,  which  is  sufficient  advertisement,  for  al) 
who  have  grown  Audrey  in  past  years  have  been 
charmed  with  the  richness  of  the  true  flowers. 
But  Audrey  was  fickle.  She  sported  in  an  unfor- 
givable manner,  and  her  sports  were  outmatched 
by  her  own  beauty.  The  average  grower  does 
not  like  an  unfixed  variety — he  has  no  room  for 
sports.  That  is  why  Hawlmark  Pink  will  be  S(v 
truly  welcomed  this  season. 

Jean  Ireland,  a  more  radianth'  coloured  picotec 
than  many  of  the  stocks  of  Mrs.  C.  W.  Breadmore 
that  are  on  the  market,  is  my  next  choice.  Because 
the  really  good  stocks  of  the  older  favourites  are 
so  difficult  to  obtain  I  ad\nse  Jean  Ireland.  A 
large  bunch  of  it  intensifies  the  rich  picotee  edge, 
which  harmonises  so  beautifully  with  the  deep 
cream  ground.  It  is  immediately  singled  out 
as  an  outstanding  colour  blend,  and  no  single  vase 
is  more  delicate  in  its  subtle  colouring. 

It  is  many  years  since  R.  F,  Felton  took  the 
Sweet  Pea  world  by  storm.  Its  greatest  failing 
has  been  its  ultra-vigorous  character,  which  tends 
to  produce  coarse  blooms.  But  grown  on  not 
less  than  three  stems  or,  better  still,  allowed  to 
grow  about  a  foot  high,  stopped  and  then  allowed 
to  fork  out,  it  shotild  give  well  placed  flowers. 
As  a  cut  flower,  when  grown  naturally,  its  huge 
stems  are  always  a  few  inches  longer  than  most 
other  varieties,  and  are  particularly  useful  in  a 
dry  summer.  Some  people  object  to  the  rosy 
tint  in  the  standard,  but  this  gives  a  warm  effect 
in  the  bunch.  R.  F.  Felton  and  Jean  Ireland 
togetner  make  a  lovely  vase.  In  spite  of  its  faults, 
I  would  include  it  in  a  select  dozen. 

Now  we  come  to  that  rather  difficult  question 
of  the  choice  of  a  dark  varietv.     Some  overcome 
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the  obstacle  by  the  simple  method  df  leaving  it 
out  altogether.  But  I  ^n  inclined  to  think  that 
in  a  dozen  colours  a  maroon  should  find  a  plaix!. 
Grow  it  between  your  two  palest  colours  in  the 
garden,  or  separately  in  a  clump  against  a  light 
background.  Wlien  you  pluck  the  flowers  for 
the  room  mix  a  small  proportion  of  them  with 
a  white  or  cream  and  notice  how  the  dark,  rich 
colour  is  intensified.  Alone  and  in  a  big  bunch 
against  some  dingy-looldng  piece  of  furniture 
or  perhaps  in  a  dark  corner,  it  cannot  show  to 
advantage.  Let  the  sunlight  fall  on  it  or  the 
lamp  shine  near  the  vase,  and  you  will  not 
be  disappointed  in  trying  ■  Warrior,  my  iifth 
clioice. 

.\nd  what  of  the  red  shades?  If  colour  alone 
were  the  di  ciding  factor,  I  should  not  hesitate 
to  choose  a  scarlet,  but  there  is  a  lack  of  vigour 
in  the  sca'-lets,  fours  are  almost  unobtainable, 
and  in  hot  s\mshine  the  colour  bleaches.  So  I 
go  to  the  crimsons  for  my  next  choice,  and  it  is 
that  old  favoiuite  Maud  Holmes.  I  grow  it  year 
after  year,  and  am  never  disappointed.  Charity 
has  a  deeper  colour,  but  I  do  not  think  it  has  tlie 
same  vigour  as  a  good  stock  of  Maud  Holmes. 

That  is  the  first  half-dozen,  and  if  you  have  room 
for  six  only,  try  these.  But  I  am  assimiing  tin- 
reader  desires  a  dozen  varieties. 

Someone  has  said  that  if  he  were  cast  upon  an 
island  anel  only  allowed  to  grow  one  variety  of 
Sweet  Pea,  he  would  choose  Mrs.  Hardcastle 
Sykes.  That  was  before  Valentine  made  its 
appearanc?.  Now,  however  beautiful  Mrs.  Sykes 
was,  I  think  Valentine  is  even  better.  The  colour, 
a  delicate  blush  pink,  is  a  little  more  pronounced, 
and  yet  distinct  enough  from  the  true  pinks, 
(irown  side  by  side  with  a  first-class  stock  of  Mrs. 
Sykes,  Valentine  is  a  decided  improvement,  and 
1  take  it  for  my  seventli  choice. 

When  the  days  are  tlrawing  in  and  the  lamp  is 
lit  that  lovely  series  of  orange  pinks  calls  for  our 
attention.  Outside  in  the  sunshine  Edrom  Beauty 
still  perhaps  the  best  orange  pink,  is  quite  an 
ordinary  colour.  Pick  a  bunch  before  the  sun 
gc):s  down,  notice  the  colom*  in  tlie  davligh^, 
and  then  take  it  into  artificial  light.  The  flowers 
glow  with  a  warmth  that  immediately  enhancrs 
their  beauty.  For  its  richness  in  lamplight  I 
cannot  omit  Edrom  Beauty. 

Another  lovely  decorative  Pea,  both  in  day- 
light and  artificial  light,  is  the  pale  cream  pink, 
of  which  there  are  many  synonymous  varieties. 
My  favourite  is  Cecily,  a  delicate  salmon  pink  on 
a  cream  ground.  A  clump  of  this  variety  last  year 
gave  the  finest-coloured  flowers  throughout  the 
season  of  any  of  the  hunchred  and  odd  varieties 
I  grew.  Long  stems,  innumerable  fours  and  the 
frillit.st  of  blooms,  combined  with  a  vigorous 
jiabit,  is  my  recommendation  for  including  Cecily 
as  the  ninth  choice. 

Three  more  to  make  up  the  dozen  and  still 
plenty  of  colours  to  choose  from  !  I  am  tempted 
to  pick  another  picotee.  There  is  something  so 
delicate  about  the  picotee-edged  varieties.  They 
are  so  refined-looldng  in  the  bunch.  Annie  Ireland, 
a  novelty  with  deeper  edge  than  the  old  favourite 
Elsie  Herbert,  will  be  my  tenth  choice.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  season,  when  the  autumn  days 
come  and  flowers  open  slowly,  the  rich  edging  is 
intensified.  I  do  not  think  you  will  then  regret 
having  two  picotecs  in  a  set  of  twelve. 

I  hesitate  between  Rosabelle  and  Agricola 
for  the  eleventh  plac.  The  former  is  essentially 
a  garden  Pea,  vivid  in  a  row  or  clump,  but  it  loses 
iis  colour  and  turns  to  magenta  in  water,  and  it 
IS  so  difficult  to  harmonise.  So  Agricola,  with 
its  dainty  lilac  blush  shading,  pale  in  the  individual 
flower,  but  charming  in  the  bunch,  would  make 
an  agreeable  associate  with  Valentine,  and  I 
choose  it  in  preference  to  Rosabelle. 


And  now  what  have  we  left  ?  Bicolors — 
Mrs,  Cuthbertson  with  its  vigoui',  Dora  witli  a 
richer  standard,  and  Marks  Tey  with  its  blend  ot 
purple  and  mauve — I  dismiss  because  Ihe^-  are 
not  general  favourites.  Salmon  and  orange 
shades,  mauve,  purple,  French  grey,  cream, 
carmine,  cerise,  orange  scarlet,  flakes  and  fancies 
all  have  some  claim,  and  alas !  all  have  some 
fault.      If   we    had    a   salmon    or   orange    witli    tlic 


nient  of  tin;  eaily  flowering  type.  Sonio  very 
lieautiful  illustrations  of  the  latest  novelties  ol 
this  type  are  included,  and  one  gathers  the  iiolion 
tliat  these  ;;iant  wa\ed  \-arieties  will,  owing  to 
their  earliness,  eventually  displace,  the  orilirary 
type  in  U.S.,\.  and  other  countries  favoured  with 
exceptionally  hot  summers. 

.Mr.  T.  A.  Weston  pens  a  brief  note  on  the  "  .\r\i\ 
Treatment    as    an    .\id    to    Germinaticu  "  :     while 
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vigour  of  Mrs.  Cuthbertson  and  sunproof  withal, 
thn'e  would  be  no  hesitation  in  completing  the 
list.  Fiery  Cross  and  Alexander  Malcolm,  with 
their  rich  coloiu:,  are  improvements  in  the  rapidly 
growing  cerise  section,  but  they  are  not  of  the 
vigorous  type.  Mauve  and  piurple  spot  so  badly 
ia  the  rain  that  they  are  really  only  fine  weather 
flowers.  hYencli  grey  is  a  delicate  blend,  but 
we  have  already  selected  Agricola,  wliich  is  closely 
allied  to  this  shade,  and  a  cream  might  be  called 
a  second  cousin  to  Jean  Ireland.  Carmine  kills 
many  other  colours,  and  flakes  and  fancies  are  for 
larger  collections  or  individual  tastes.  So  I  take 
a  blue  for  number  twelve.  True,  it  is  liable  to 
spot  in  bad  weather,  but  hardly  as  noticeably  as 
the  mauves  and  purples,  and  it  is  a  more  pleasing 
colour.  Year  by  year  we  have  been  striving  to 
get  a  blue  without  any  trace  of  mauve.  Mrs. 
Tom  Jones  is  the  nearest  approach,  and  this 
variety  concludes  my  list.  Put  it  between  any 
of  the  pink  shades  and  it  will  add  a  briglit  bit  of 
colour  to  the  delicate  tints,     Norman  L,\mbert, 


The  Sweet  Pea  Annual 

LiKF  Tennyson's  brook,  this  popular  publication 
bids  fair  to  run  on  for  ever.  Not  even  a  world 
war,  and  an  untold  costliness  of  paper  and 
printing  have  aliected  its  prompt  appearance, 
nor,  we  may  add,  its  practical  utility  and  dehghtful 
charm.  The  issue  for  igco  is  just  to  hand,  and 
we  have  spent  a  very  pleasant  hour  in  its  perusal, 

A  new  and,  particidarly  pleasing  feature  is  the 
inclusion  of  a  colour  plate,  the  first  of  what  may 
prove  to  be  a  regular  feature.  The  plate  depicts  a 
spray  of  Hawlmark  Pink,  .Messrs.  .Alex.  Dickson 
and  Sons'  1920  noNclt}-,  and  considered  by  many 
experts  to  be  the  greatest  advance  made  for  a 
number  of  years. 

The  well  known  veteran  authority,  Mr.  S.  B, 
Dicks,  provides  the  first  literary  matter  by  con- 
tributing "  -Another  Historical  Note,"  As  a 
Sweet  Pea  historian  Air.  Dicks  is  without  a  rival. 

Mr.  J.  Stevenson,  one  of  the  most  successful 
raisers  of  modern  times,  lets  a  little  daylight  upon 
the  mysteries  of  cross  fertilising,  and  considerately 
discloses  the  parentage  of  some  of  his  best  varieties. 

"  Sweet  Peas  in  .America,"  written  by  a  very 
old  friend,  Mr.  George  W,  Kerr  of  Philadelphia 
deals  chiefly  with  the  progress  made  in  the  develop- 


M)',  John  Ynille  provides  iu  his  ■'  Jottings  from 
Seotlanil "  a  fairly  comprehensive  review  of  the 
doings  across  the  border  during  iqiq. 

Mr.  James  Paul,  the  winner  of  the  Scottish 
Cup  at  the  Glasgow  Show,  describes  his  me'thods 
of  culture.  Simple  in  the  extreme,  but  never- 
theless good  enough  to  place  him  ahead  of  all  his 
compatriots.  To  all  intents  he  practically  swept 
the  elecks  in  1919. 

.A  note  from  Manitoba  by  J,  S.  Warrington  is 
followeel  In-  '-  A  l-'ew  Thoughts  on  the  Future 
Improvcmoit  of  our  I-lower,"  by  Mr.  Charles  W.  |. 
Unwin,  the  ehk-st  son  of  the  famous  raider.  W.  J. 
Ijnwin.  Histon.  I.Tnwin,  the  younger,  has  done 
not  a  little  in  the  way  of  "  manufacturing  "  ne\v 
Sweet  Peas,  and  one  may  therefore  assume  that 
his  "  thoughts"  are  not  entirely  visionary. 

.An  amusing  extract  from  "  Mr,  Britling  Sees  it 
Through,"  a  recent  novel  by  H.  G.  Well?,  learls 
one  to  believe  that  our  most  popular  author  is 
something  of  a  Sweet  Pea  enthusiast, 

"  Notes  from  Dunedin,  N.Z.,"  by  .Mr.  George 
J,  Erriugton,  together  with  two  illustrations, 
enable  us  to  realise  that  Sweet  Peas  "  grow  " 
down  under.  The  average  growth  in  five  monthf 
is  14  feet.  The  same  writer  also  touches  upon 
the  suitability  of  New  Zealand  for  Feed-growing. 

.Mr.  r,  Harman  Payne  has  for  the  third  time 
brought  the  Bibliography  of  the  Sweet  Pea  up  to 
date,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1907 
only  ten  independent  treatises  were  discoverable. 

The  secretary,  Mr.  H,  D.  Tigwell  Greenford, 
will  supply  non-nienthers  with  a  copy  for  2S. 


THE    IDEAL    GARDEN 

O.'.  K  of  the  most  charming  nooks  at  the  Da'lv 
Mail  Ideal  Home  Exhibition,  now  running  at 
Olympia,  is  provided  by  the  exhibit  of  Messrs. 
.James  Carter  and  Co.,  of  Raynes  Park.  This 
is  a  small  paved  form.al  English  garden  with  a 
raised  border  of  stonework  forming  a  low  wall. 
CJn  the  top  of  this  wall  is  a  narrow  hordrr  of  earth 
iu  which  are  growing  Rhododendrons,  Dalfcdils, 
Christmas  Roses,  Crocuses,  Tulips,  alpine  plants 
and  other  heral':ls  of  the  spring-time.  .A  very 
pretty  effect  is  given  to  the  stonework  by  tlu- 
numerous  tufts  of  Saxifrage  growing  in  thc- 
intcrstices.  .At  the  hack  of  the  border  is  a  trellis- 
work,  against  which  are  trained  Cupressus,  .-\rbor- 
viXie    and   Fire  Thorn   in    a   continuous   line. 
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FOR   SOUrHKRN  GARDENS. 
The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Leeks. — A  small  sowing  should  now  be  madi^ 
in  shallow  drills  a  foot  apart,  but  the  main  or 
principal  sowing  should  be  made  next  month. 
Select  a  piece  of  ground  that  was  heavily  manured 
for  the  previous  crop. 

Peas. — Early  kinds,  such  as  Gradus,  Pilot, 
Early  Giant  and  Bountiful  should  be  sown  in 
quantity,  but  the  soil  must  be  in  a  workable 
condition.  .A  warm,  dry  position  should  be 
chosen  for  first  early  Peas.  The  tows  may  be 
10  feet  or  12  feet  apart,  which  admits  of  two  or 
three  lines  of  early  Potatoes  between.  Both 
crops  benefit  by  this  method,  the  Peas  are  finer, 
and  the  Potatoes  are  often  protected  from  frosts 
that  occasionally  visit  us  in  May. 

Tomatoes. — Last  year  owing  to  various  causes 
the  first  sowing  was  not  made  till  this  date,  but 
an  excellent  crop  was  gathered  in  June  and  July. 
Sow  in  pans  of  light  porous  soil,  scatter  the  seeds 
thinly,  and  place  in  a  temperature  of  60°  Fahr. 
Pot  off  singly  directly  they  are  large  enough, 
and  keep  the  plants  near  the  roof  glass  to  encourage 
short-jointed  and  sturdy  growth. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Caladiiuns. — Shake  out  the  tubers  and  remove 
any     decayed    pans,     dusting     the     wound    with 


the  grass.  o>Ub^'iuentl\  it  is  advisable  to  top-dresb 
lawns  of  long  standing  annually,  using  some 
artificial  lawn  manure  of  repute. 

The  Frame  Yard. — This  ought  always  to  be 
kept  clean  and  tidy.  Plants  in  frames  will  need 
daily  attention,  especially  in  giving  air,  but 
weeaing,  watering  and  picking  off  decayed  foliage 
must  also  be  done.  Violas  in  cold  frames  mu.^t 
have  the  lights  removed  on  all  favourable  occasions. 
Calceolarias  will  need  similar  treatment,  and 
should  have  their  tops  removed.  If  the  cuttings 
were  placed  closely  together,  they  can  either  be 
potted  off  or  planted  out  in  a  cold  frame. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Late  Vineries. — Everything  sh/»ild  be  done 
in  readiness  for  starting  the  Vines  that  are  to 
produce  a  late  supply  of  fruit.  The  house  should 
be  wasl-.ed  down,  walls  limewashed,  and  the  rods, 
after  removing  any  loose  bark,  must  be  thoroughly 
cleansed,  employing  a  strong  solution  of  Gishurst 
Compound  for  the  purpose.  When  such  work  is 
completed  the  house  may  be  kept  closed  until 
the  buds  begin  to  burst.'  At  this  stage  a  little 
fire-heat  can  be  used,  but  this  ought  not  to  be 
overdone  or  the  growth  will  be  weak.  A  night 
temperature  of  50°  will  suffice,  with  a  rise  of  10° 
during  the  day. 

The  Orchard-House. — The  trees  in  this  house 
will  be  making  headway,  but  it  is  not  advisable 
to  employ  much  fire-heat.     Trees  in  bloom  should 
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VEITCH  S     INTERMEDIATE    BEET. 
A     useful  variety    to    sow    this    spring 


powdered  charcoal.  Restart  the  tubers  in  boxes 
or  pots  containing  a  little  leaf-mould  or  peat 
and  place  them  on  a  hotbed  in  the  Cucumber- 
house.  Spray  the  tubers  with  tepid  water  on 
warm  days.  When  root  action  is  e\ident  repot 
in  receptacles  suitable  to  the  size  of  the  tuber, 
and  arrange  the  plants  on  the  stage  of  the  stove 
as  near  the  roof  glass  as  possible.  The  surroundings 
must  be  kept  moist. 

Zonal  Pelai^oniums.  —  These  constitute  a 
charming  group  of  plants  suitable  for  giving  a  dis- 
play in  the  conservatory  tluroughout  the  summer 
months,  and  now  is  a  good  time  to  cut  back 
specimens  where  needed  and  repot  into  pots 
5  inches  or  6  inches  in  diameter.  Arrange  them  in 
a  warm  house  until  re-established.  A  batch  of 
cuttings  inserted  at  this  season  will  give  a  nice  lot 
of  flowers  next  winter. 

Achimenes. — ^These  should  be  removed  from 
tlieif  resting  quarters,  shaken  out  of  the  old  soil, 
and  placed  fairly  thickly  in  bo.xes,  the  tubers  being 
just  covered  with  fine  soil.  When  they  are  well 
-tarted  they  may  be  placed  in  pots  or  baskets, 
The  latter  prove  very  effective  when  suspended 
from  a  lo'ty  greenhouse  or  conservatory. 

The  Flower  Garden. 
Lawns. — ^These  should  be  rolled  whenever 
the  turf  is  in  a  suitable  condition,  and  about  the 
end  of  the  month  the  mowing  inacliine  will  be 
needed  if  tl-o  season  continues  mild.  Lawns 
are  kept  closely  copped  for  about  six  months  of 
the  rear,  which  is  a  great  strain  on  the  fools  oi 


be  s-ightly  shaken  to  distribute  the  pollen,  such 
work  "being  done  on  fine,  bright  days.  Examine 
the  pots  twice  daily,  and  give  a  thorough  soaking 
whenever  water  is  required.  Trees  not  in  flower 
may  be  s\Tinged  during  the  forenoon  whenever 
tlie  elements  are  favourable,  and  when  fruit  is 
set  a  top  dressing  of  WakeleVs  Hop  Manure  will  be 
beneficial,  failing  which  liquid  manure  should  be 
applied  twic:-  week'v. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 
Peaches   and    Nectarines. — Those    that    were 

disbudded  and  pijiched  last  season  will  require 
little  prmiing  this,  but  if  there  is  any  old  wood, 
weakly  or  unripened  shoots,  they  should  be  cut 
out  now.  Cleanse  the  trees  with  a  solution  of 
Gishu'st  Compound.  Afterwards  they  should  be 
trained  on  the  wall  oc  ti-ellis.  First  make  the  main 
branches  fast  with  strong  tar  twine  and  then 
fill  the  intervening  spaces  with  the  yotmg  fruiting 
wood.  Avoid  overcrowding,  and  as  a  general 
rule  the  shoots  should  be  placed  evenly  over  the 
allotted  space  about  9  inches  apart. 

T.  W.   Briscoe. 
(Gardener  to  W.  R.  Lysajht,  Esq.) 
Castleford,  Chepstow. 


seedlings  being  always  sturdier  when  raised  without 
undue  forcing. 

China  Asters. — These,  too,  may  now  be  sown. 
If  germinated  in  a  brisk  heat,  remove  to  slightly 
cooler  quarters  when  half  an  inch  high. 

Ageratum. — This  old  favoiuite,  when  a  good 
strain  of  seed  can  be  procured,  is  best  raised  from 
seeds  sown  now.  Seedlings  are  more  robust  than 
cuttings,  anei  the  flower  heads  are  finer.  Barr's 
Dwarf  Blue  is  one  of  the  best  1  have  tried  and 
much  bluer  than  most  others. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Parsley. — This  herb  is  in  constant  demand  in 
most  establishments ;  and  not  infrequently  one 
of  the  most  difficult  seasons  in  which  to  keep  up 
supplies  is  late  Jlay  and  Jtme,  when  any  old 
plants  that  may  have  survived  the  winter  have 
run  to  seed,  and  the  outdoor  sowings  are  not 
nearly  fit  for  use.  A  pinch  of  seed  sown  now 
and  grown  steadily  on  until  the  first  week  in 
Jlay,  then  planted  out  in  rich  soil,  will  bridge  the 
cap  and,  indeed,  fmrnish  supplies  until  Christmas. 
One  of  the  best  varieties  for  this  purpose  is  West 
e>f  Scotland  Prize. 

Cucumbers. — Further  sowings,  according  to 
requirements,  should  now  be  made,  and  where  a 
frame  has  to  do  duty  for  this  crop,  a  sowing  may 
now  be  got  in  and  grown  on  in  pots  until  the  hot- 
bed is  ready  for  them. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Propagating. — Where  a  steady  but  moderate 
bottom-heat  is  available  great  numbers  of  plants 
may  now  be  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings. 
Such  items  as  Coleu?,  Fuchsia,  Crassula,  Lantana, 
Heliotrope,  Statice,  Petunia  .and  many  others  all 
root  readily  at  this  season. 

Potting. — It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  pace 
with  this  work  at  this  season,  as  so  many  yoimg 
plants  demand  a  shift  into  larger  pots,  while  others, 
;'.gain,  requtte  to  be  potted  off  singly  from  the 
e-utting  pot. 

Carnations.' — Cuttings  inserted  now  will  give 
useful  plants,  although  not,  perhaps,  so  large  as 
those  raised  in  December.  The  compost  must 
be  very  sandy,  and  the  pots  perfectly  drained. 
Strong  heat  is  a  mistake,  an  even  temperature  eif 
about  53°  being  admirable  for  the  ourpose. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Vines. — Disbudding  should  be  carried  out 
gradually.  In  the  earlier  houses  the  tying  down 
and  stopping  must  receive  due  attention.  Do 
not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  get  the  shoots  down 
to  the  wires,  or  breakages  will  be  numerous.  It 
is  very  annoying  to  enter  a  house  in  the  morning 
and  find  some  of  the  best  shoots  hanging  limp 
and  useless  from  careless  tying. 

Figs. — It  is  no  use  expecting  good  crops  of 
I'igs  unless  the  trees  are  growing  in  a  house  fully 
exposed  to  all  light  and  sunshine.  Pinching  and 
disbudding  are  important  features  in  the  culti- 
vation of' this  fruit.  Disbudding  is  best  carried 
out  when  the  shoots  are  about  3  inches  long.  De) 
this  gradually  and  see  that  there  is  no  over- 
crowding of  the)se  left. 

Strawberries. —  Water  very  carefully,  for 
although  the  soil  must  never  become  water- 
logged^ the  Strawberry  must  not  suffer  from 
dryness  at  the  roots,  or  very  soon  thrip  and  red 
spider  will  take  possession.  Very  weak  supplies 
of  soot-water  and  manure-water  can  now  be 
applied  occasionally,  as  this  will  enrxjurage  the 
flowers  to  develop  strongly.         C.   Blair. 

(Gardener  to  Seton  M.   Thomson,  Est].) 

Preston  House,  Linlithgow. 


FOR    NORTHERN    GARDENS. 
The  Flower  Garden. 

Antirrhinums. — if  not  yet  done,  the  seed  of 
these  should  now  be  sown  in  pans  or  boxes.  .A 
temperature  of  55°  to  60°  is  suitable,  the  resulting 


VEITCH'S      INTERMEDIATE 
BEET 

The  excellence  of  this  variety  has  been  referred 
to  in  these  pages  on  previous  occasions,  and  the 
high  quality  of  last  year's  crop  must  be  our 
e  .xcuse  for  again  drawing  attention  to  it.  As  the 
name  implies,  this  variety  is  intermediate  between 
the  tap-rooted  and  turnip-rooted  varieties,  but 
the  great  point  in  its  favour  is  its  delicious 
flavour  and  refinement.  It  is  being  S5nt  out  by 
Messrs  R.  \'eiteh  and  Sons.  Royal  Nurseries, 
E.xeter. 
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ANSWERS 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS 

FLOWER     GARDEN. 

SWEET  PEAS  FAILING  (.4.  H.  t7.)-— Your  furtti  r 
letter  and  particulars  are  a  complete  endorsement  of  the 
view  taken  by  us  as  to  the  failure.  Undoubtedly  the 
copious  applications  of  the  laundry  suds,  together  with 
the  doses  of  liquid  manure,  by  promoting  the  undue 
grossness  to  which  we  referred,  have  been  responsible 
for  the  trouble.  It,  seems  also  thai  these  were  too  early 
applied :  in  itself  wrong  in  principle,  bad  in  practice. 
As  we  at  first  remarked,  "  the  indications  point,  however, 
to  a  too  generous  application  of  nitrogenous  food,"  and 
the  fuller  details  now  given  but  confirm  this  view.  One 
or  other  of  the  liquids  named  might  at  a  later  stage  have 
been  applied  advantageously,  though  what  was  done 
really  amounted  to  gorging  before  the  plants  were  in  a 
coiutition  to  make  use  of  the  foods  or  materials  supplied. 


FRUIT     GARDEN. 

HOW  TO  GROW  MELONS  IN  POTS  ON  THE  SINGLE 
STEM  SYSTEM  (E.  U.  P.).— As  soon  as  the  stem  liaa 
attained  the  length  of.  say,  3i  feet,  stop  it  by  pinching 
out  its  centre  in  order  to"  induce  it  to  send  out 
side  shoots  from  near  its  apex.  It  is  these  side 
shoots  which  will  bear  the  fertile  flowers  (female) 
and  in  due  time  the  fruit.  Watch  the  growth  of  such 
shoots  carefully,  and  as  soon  as  you  can  discover  three 
such  shoots,  each  bearing  a  female  blossom  fully  expanded . 
lose  no  time  in  inoculating  the  pistil  (or  centre  column) 
of  the  same  with  the  dry  pollen  of  the  male  blossom, 
which  is  always  plentiful  on  such  plants.  A  good 
way  of  accomplishing  this,  is  by  drawing  a  rabbit's 
tail  across  the  dry  pollen  of  the  male  flower  and  tlien 
transferring  this  to  the  stigma,  or  pistil,  of  the  female 
bloom.  Fertilisation  having  thus  been  accomplished, 
the  fruit  will  soon  swell  and  rapidly  increase  in  size  and 
weight.  Furtlier  pinching  during  'the  season. — Further 
side  or  lateral  shoots  will  from  time  to  time  be  emitted 
from  the  side  shoots,  as  well  as  from  the  centre  one.  Let 
all  such  be  stopped  at  the  third  new  leaf  they  have  made. 
If  this  is  seen  to  regularly  throughout  the  season,  the 
plants  will  be  well  under  "control  and  no  congestion  of 
growth  will  take  place. 

NAMES    OF    FRUIT. —  C.    A.    W.—  l.    Lord    Lennox 

(Red  Apple);  2,  Cockpit  (Yellow    Apple). "Boris."— 

Cellinii  Pippin. S.,  Cirence«(pr.— Pear  Catillac. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS.— JV/rs.  J.,  Screnoais.— Leucojum 

vernum  (white),  Omphalodes  verna  (blue). N.  Q.  W. — 

1,  Daphne  I>aureola  ;   2,  Berberis  Fortune!  ;    3,  Helleboiuf 
colchicus. A.  H.  U. — Azalea  indica. 


HEATING     APPARATUS     FOR     GREEN- 

HOUSES,  VINERIES,  etc.,  supplied  with  various  arrange- 
ments of  pipes.  Vanguard,  conical,  sectional  saddle  and 
coil  boilers.  Pipes,  fittings,  etc.  Illustrated  list  free  — 
Thos.  Jeatons,  Silver  Street  Works,  Brierley  Hill. 

BIRDS'   BATHS,  GARDEN    VASES,    SUN 

DIALS,  NESTING  BOXES.  Catalogue  (No.  4)  free.- 
MOORTOV,  5,  ThomtOD  Avenue,  Chiswick. 

GLORIOUS     PHLOX.  —  Strong     flowering 

clumps,  twelve  varieties, all  distinct  from  my  superb  collection, 
7/6,  carriage  paid,  for  cash;  send  for  list. — Edwabps,  215, 
Mary  vale  Road,  Bourn  ville. 


CUTBUSH'S 


SEEDS 


A     FEW 


BUMPER  CROPS 

will  be  yours  this  year  i(  you  ler- 
tilise  your  soil  with  "  Canary  (luano." 
Whether  j'oti  grow  vegetables,  Iruit, 
oi    rtowcrs,   or  all   three,   you  will  l)c 

ilclighted      with      the     result 

r       1  — larger     crops     and     better 

-^^^  (luality,  brighter  Howers  and 

more  of  them. 

CANARY 
GUANO 

is  soil  nutrintent  lu  a  highly 
concentrated  form  and  is 
sold  by  all  Seedsmen  in  Car- 
tons 1/-  each.  Bags  2/6,  5/-, 
10/-,  20/-,  and  30/-  each.  Or 
direct  from  the  makers. 

Write  to-day  for  the  FREE  "  Canary  Gujno  " 
Booiilet,  which  contains  expert  .idvicc  on  all 
gardening  subjects 

CHEMICAL    UNION,   Ltd.,   IPSWICH 


^^l* 


'mm 

BULBS  &  PLANTS 


For  Spring^   1920. 


Jll  of  the  Finest  Quality. 


The  Catalogue  of  above 
will  be  sent,  post  free, 
on  application  to  their 
Offices  at 

Gverveen,  Haarlem,  Holland 


SEED  POTATO  AND  VEGETABLE  CATA- 
LOGUE for  1('20  now  ready.  Send  at  once.  Table  Carrots, 
Table  Swedes  7/-,  Cattle  Carrots  .5/- cwt.  Bags  Free.  Mangolds 
50;-,  Horse  Carrots  70/-,  Swedes  60/-  ton,  loose.  Free  on 
Eail.  Shallots  6d.,  Onion  Sets  l/B  lb.  Collection  of  Seeds 
4/-.  Carriage  Paid. 
Horace  Taylor  &  Co.,  Chatteris,  Cambridgeshire. 


SWEET  PEAS 


Are  the  mammoths  of  the  Sweet  Pea  World.  In 
spite  of  their  large  size,  the  blooms  are  perfectly 
formed  and  possess  an  exquisite  delicacy  of 
colour  not  to  be  found  in  other  varieties. 
The  genuine  are  only  obtainable  from  Wem. 

The  50  Finest  Varieties  separates  named  22/6  po^t 

,,    40       ,,                .,                17/6  Free  for 

30         ,                ,                 12/6  C.isti  with 

20       ..                ..                3/9  Onier. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Post  Free. 

Oitr  1920  Catalogue  f>ives  a  full  list  of  newest 
varieties  in  Sxveet  Peas,  and  also  a  complete  list 
of  our  reliable  Vegetable  seef^s.  Flower  se^ds,  etc. 

HENRY  ECKFORDJp^l^" 

(Dept     61).     WEM,      Shropshire. 


Strong  Autumn-Sown  Onion  Plants 

Spt'ciiillv  raised  for  tr:ins|jlanlatinii.    l-'or  delivery  Kebriiary  oiuear.is 
UANIELS'    SELECTED    "  AILSA    CRAIQ." 
DANIELS' SELECTED  "GIANT  ROCCA." 

2/6  per  100;         500  for  10/6j  1,000  for  20/-. 

WITH     CULTDRAL 'DIRECTIONS     AND     CARRIAGE    PAID. 

Daniels  &  Son, Wymondham,  Norfolk 


■t-4">C"H"H">">-n-*««->':">-:-«s"">*«'>->'0">««v 
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GARDEN  FERTILIZER 

No  Stable   Manure  Required. 

Complete  reliable    Manure    for    digging-in 

for    Vegetable    Crops   or  as  Top-Dressing 

for  Fruit  Trees  and  Flower  Beds. 


* 


Send    for    Book    O.   with     Full     Description    and 
Directions.  Free     ("The  Science   of    Soil  Enrich- 
ment and  Plant  Feeding"^. 


Cwt..  15/- 
14  lbs.,  3/- 


4  cwt. 


8/-;  28  lbs..  6/-; 
Carriage  Paid 


WILLIS  BROS., 

HARPENDEN, 


HORTICULTURAL  MANU 
MANUFACTURERS 
HERTS 


SPECIAL    ARTICLES 

PEA     -  -     Cutbush's  Selected  Alderman.  2/- per  pini 

BROAD  BEAN      ..  „      Invicia      -  1/9    .. 

BEET-         -  ..  ..       Red  Globe  1/6  per  oz 

CAULIFLOWER  .,  „      Dwait      -  l/6perpkt. 

CELERY      -  „  Re-selected  Aldenham 

Pink,  I  he  finest  of  all  Celeries.    1/-  &  1/6 
CUCUMBER.      Culbush's  Selected   Eclipse  1/6       .. 
MELON.  Cutbush's  Sel..  Sandon  Scarlet,  1  /6 &  2/6       ., 
ONION  .,  „  Barnet  Hero.     I/6&2/6       ,. 

Ask  for  New  Seed  Catalogue,  post  free. 

(A  eop.v  ol  the  Catalogue  has  been  posted  to  all  Customers 
If  not  delivered,  please  ask  lor  another.) 

WM.   CUTBUSH    &    SON 

SEED     DEPARTMENT, 
HIQHGATE     NURSERIES,     LONDON,     N.  6 
and    Barnet    Nurseries,     BARNET,     HERTS 


TO  ACHIEVE  BEST 
RESULTS  USE 


ot<^ 


tri^^ 


o^^* 


I 


On  th-  market  for  over 

years,  they  still  hold  first 

place  in  the  estimation  of  Horticnl- 

turists  all  over  tne  world  for  QUALITY 

and  RESULTS. 

The  dtfFct  re-^ult  of  m  ny  years'  practical  experience  In 
gardening,  they  s;and  unrivalled  at  the  present  day  for  every  dte- 
cripticn  of  Fruit  btarine-  Flowering  and  Foliage  Plants.  Vegetables. 
Lftwns.  etc..  etc 

VINE,  PLANT  &  VEGETABLE  MANURE.  lUlbs..  30'-;  561b?..  16i-;  28lbs..9/-:  Ulbs..  5/- :  71bs..  3/-;  tini.  1/3 

Carriage  paid  on  SSlbs.  and  up  anywhei  e  la  United  Kingdom. 

SPECIAL  TOP-DRESSING  MANURE,  561bs..  ls/6;  28lbs..  10/-;  141bs..6/-:  71bs,3/6:  tins.  I/-. 

Carriage  paid  on  561bs.  and  up  anywhere  Id  United  Kingdom. 

B^      WRITE   FOR  OUR  BOOKLET— POST  FREE  ON   REQUEST.      -«a 

SOLD    BY     NURSERYMEN     AND    8BEDSMBN     EVERYWHERE. 

Sole  Makers:  WM.    THOMSON  -SD  SONS.  LTD.,  CLOVi  NFORDS,  SCOTLAND. 
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POULTRY      NOTES 


By     W.     POWELL-OWEN,     F.B.S.A. 


THE  hatching  season  is  now  with  us,  and 
seeing  tiiat  pullets  are  again  likely  to 
be  short  next  autumn,  each  poultry- 
keeper  should  get  out  as  many  chicks 
as  possible. 

Use  of  Broodies. — Full  use  sliould  be  made 
of  odd  hens  that  fall  broody,  because  they  will 
help  to  swell  the  number  with  their  broods.  Even 
where  incubators  are  used  these  odd  hens  should 
be  brought  i.ito  use  to  fill  the  gaps.  A  few  early 
broodies  can  be  made  to  play  a  very  important 
part  ;  they  can  act,  fo--  instance,  as  guides  ;o 
fertility.  When  we  have  mated  up  our  pens  it 
is  very  desirable  that  eggs  from  each  pen  should 
be  tested  for  fertility  before  the  main  hatching 
proceeds.  Under  an  odd  broody,  then,  we  can 
place  eggs  from  several  breeding  pens  and  test 
ihem  for  fertility  on  the  seventh  day.  Especialh- 
where  eggs  are  sold  as  sittings  is  this  preliminary 
testing  desirable,  as  it  will  result  in  better  satis- 
faction for  both  vendor  and  buyer. 

Testing   for   Fertility. — As  I    have  so  often 

stated,  mating  up  does  not  end  when  the  cockerel 
is  dropped  into  the  pen  of  hens.  The  male  may 
fail,  even  though  he  appears  a  most  likely  breeder. 
The  proof  of  mating,  therefore,  should  always 
be  in  the  testing.  It  is  sheer  waste  to  place  a 
large  number  of  eggs  in  an  incubator  from  one 
pen  %vithout  loiowing  for  certain  whether  fertility 
is  good,  bad  or  indifferent.  If  incubators  are  in 
use,  then  a  trial  run  of  one  of  them  is  recommended 
a  few  eggs  from  each  mating  being  taken  and 
tried.  There  is  no  need  to  wait  till  the  end  of 
the  hatch,  as  testing  can  take  place  0.1  the  seventh 
day.  If  eggs  from  a  given  pen  prove  clear  i,r 
unfertile,  no  more  should  be  set  for  a  reasonable 
period,  when  a  few  more  can  be  tested.  If,  en 
the  other  hand,  certain  pens  prove  very  fertile, 
eggs  from  these  should  be  utilised  in  the  main 
until  improvement  in  the  others  takes  place. 

Pullets  as  Broodies. — The  opinion  seems 
general  that  hens  only  can  be  used  as  broodies. 
That  is  hardly  correct.  Pullets  can,  of  course, 
b;  utilised,  although  they  are  not  so  reliable  as 
adult  hens.  On  the  other  hand,  temperament 
counts,  and  some  pullets  will  prove  perfect  broodies 
and  mothers.  Do  not  hesitate  to  give  eggs  to 
pullets,  but  make  sure  that  the  broody  fever  is 
strong,  which,  of  coturse,  applies  equally  to  hens. 
It  is  not  wise  to  give  valuable  eggs  to  a  broody 
directly  symptoms  are  noticed.  Rather  let  the 
pullet  or  hen  "cuddle"  a  few  dummy  eggs  for 
several  days  until  you  are  sure  she  means  business. 
Then  the  selected  eggs  can  be  placed  rmder  her. 
Some  pulleto,  too,  sit  better  in  their  favourite 
nesting-place,  and  in  this  they  can  be  often  accom- 
modated and  still  kept  under  control,  so  that  they 


are  taken  off  as  the  owner  desires  and  not  allowed 
full  librrty  to  come  off  and  go  on  at  will. 

Sitting  a  Hen. — You  need  to  mark  each  of  the 
selected  eggs  so  that  should  any  mare  be  added 
by  the  broody  (often  the  latter  will  lay  for  a  few 
days)  these  can  be  removed.  Again,  if  any  hens 
should  add  their  contribution,  which  is  common 
where  open  sitting-boxes  are  in  use,  the  fi-esh  eggs 
can  at  once  be  taken  away.  This  is  but  one 
disadvantage  of  letting  a  hen  remain  in  her  old 
nest-box  during  the  sitting  period  imless  she  be 
shut  in  and  tmder  control,  a  plan  I  always  strongly 
advocate.  If  possible,  the  broody  should  be 
tried  at  night  on  a  specially  prepared  nest  right 
away  from  the  other  hens,  in,  for  instance,  a  cosy 
shed.  First  of  all  test  her  on  the  dummy  eggs, 
and  if  all  goes  well  let  her  have  the  real 
ones.  Much  wastage  of  eggs  then  can  be  saved 
if  each  broody  be  thoroughly  tested  for  a  few 
days. 

Starting  the  Incubator. — Always  study  closely 
tlie  maker's  instructions  when  fitting  up  an 
incubator.  If  it  is  a  tank  or  hot-water  tj'pe  of 
machine,  by  blowing  down  the  filling  tube  you  can 
test  the  tank,  as  the  latter  will  inflate  if  sound. 
Capsules  need  testing  also  ;  place  them  in  hot 
water  heated  to  110°  and  they  should  inflate. 
Thermometers  should  be  tested  by  being  compared 
with  a  clinical  thermometer,  and  the  chemist 
would  be  the  likely  person  to  oblige  you.  To  have 
a  few  spare  capsules  and  accessories  in  hand  in  case 
of  emergency  is  a  safe  policy.  In  the  incubator 
room  there  should  also  be  a  thermometer,  a  fact 
which  is  often  overlooked.  Make  siure  where 
there  are  several  machines  that  each  has  its  correct 
parts,  and  at  the  close  of  the  season  these  should 
be  properly  labelled  when  the  incubators  are  taken 
to  pieces  and  the  parts  stored  away. 

Incubators  Should  be  Level. — Sec  that  incuba- 
tors are  placed  perfectly  level  ;  tesf  tlKm  by  means 
eif  a  spirit-level  or  a  small  bottle  of  water  containing 
an  air-bubble.  The  incubator  shed  or  room  should 
be  about  60°,  as  that  is  ideal  for  103°  within  the 
machine.  If  only  50°  be  registered,  one  usually 
runs  the  incubator  at  104°.  Having  started  the 
machine,  run  it  empty  feir  two  days,  an  1  regulate 
it  so  that  it  goes  smoothly  and  evenly  at  101°. 
When  the  eggs  are  put  in  the  temperature  will  in 
due  course  jump  up  to  the  desired  103°.  I  am 
much  against  too  high  a  temperature  within  the 
incubator,  as  it  is  the  cause  so  often  of  poor 
hatches,  dcad-in-shell  and  weak  chicks.  The 
"danger"  period  is  from  the  first  to  the  tenth 
day,  and  I  like  to  keep  to  103°  for  that  period. 
One  must,  then,  watch  for  a  rise  in  temperature 
due  to  the  heat  of  the  eggs  themselves  and  regulate 
the  machine  accordingly.  A  warm  finish  is  desir- 
able so  that  the  heat  should  be  kept  up  at  hatching- 
time.  A  good  rule  to  follow  is  to  vary  the  machine 
from  r03°  to  104°  and  avoid  105°. 

Putting  in  the  Eggs. — Many  err  when  it  comes 
to  putting  tin  eggs  into  the  incubator.  If  they 
be  placed  in  the  drawer  at  a  temperature  of  101°, 
the  yolks  will  burst  and  hatching  prove  a  failure. 
To  avoid  broken  yolks  let  the  incubator  cool  down 
tmtilit  is  almost  the  temperatmre  of  the  incubator 
house,  and  then  put  in  the  eggs.  If  you  leave  the 
egg-elrawer  open  the  desired  low  temperature 
will  soon  be  obtained.  Another  common  mistake 
is  to  overfill  the  machine.  It  is  well  to  put  eighty- 
five  to  ninety  eggs  in  a  lOO-egg  sized  marhine, 
and  not  to  fill  it  to  the  full  capacity.     The  same 


rule  appli>.s  to  chicks  and  the  fcstrr-motjicr. 
And  I  would  prefer  to  start  a  machine  with  fifty 
fresh  eggs  than  to  wait  for  more  to  be  collected 
and  then  utilise  stale  eggs.  Many  add  more  eggs 
after  the  incubator  has  been  started,  but  this  is 
not  wise. 

Turning  the  Eggs.— Temperature  within  the 
egg-drawer  varies,  for  which  reason  the  eggs 
need  careful  turning.  There  are  many  methods 
adopted,  but  seeing  that  we  have  to  deal  with 
a  varied  heat,  it  is  well  perhaps  to  let  the  eggs 
change  places  within  the  elrawe-r.  One  can,  for 
instance,  take  out  the  centre  row  and  roll  the  eggs 
in  one  half  towards  the  middle,  placing  those 
from  the  centre  on  the  outside  edge.  The  same 
plan  is  followed  with  the  eggs  in  the  other  half. 
As  a  result  the  eggs  go  their  round  and  take  their 
turns  in  the  different  parts  of  the  egg-djawer. 
This  is,  after  all,  but  following  Nature,  because 
we  do  know  that  the  hen  changes  the  places  of 
tlie  eggs  under  her.  Supposing  we  give  a  broody 
fourteen  eggs,  too  many  for  the  hen  concerned  to 
cover.  As  a  result  one  or  two  eggs  appear  im- 
covered.  Hatching  is  a  failure  in  toto  because 
the  outside  egg  of  to-day  that  is  chilled  and  perishes 
is  replaced  by  another  to-morruw  which  meels 
the  same  fate. 

Cooling  the  Eggs.— Tm-ning  should  commence 
thirty-six  liours  after  the  eggs  have  been  placed 
in  the  machine,  and  they  need  cooling  also.  One 
usually  combines  the  two,  turning  the  eggs  twice 
daily,  which  provides  sufficient  cooling  as  well. 
When  you  remove  the  drawer  of  eggs  for  attention, 
the  door  to  the  egg-chamber  should  be  closed  to 
keep  in  the  heat.  If  no  door  is  provided,  a  piece 
of  wood  should  be  fitted  against  the  aperture. 
Turning  should  not  exceed  five  minutes  in  duration 
r.t  the  start,  and  a  safe  guide  is  the  feel  of  the  eggs, 
which  should  not  get  cold.  Do  not  turn  the  eggs 
after  the  eighteenth  day,  and  do  not  cool  them 
after  the  first  one  "  pips."  To  turn  the  eggs 
on  the  eve  of  hatching  is  to  give  each  egg  a  different 
pose  to  that  arranged  by  the  chick  within.  As 
a  result  the  chick  is  liable  to  get  drowned  and 
a  "  dead-in-shell "  follows.  Dead-in-shcU  is  also 
due  to  weakness  of  the  parent  stock  or  unsound 
matingc.  Often  the  birds  have  not  settled  down. 
An  egg  has  three  grades :  (r)  clear  or  unfertile  ; 
1 2)  weak  germ  or  dead-in-shell ;  and  '3)  strong 
germ  or  chick.  Supposing  when  we  test  our 
eggs  for  the  first  time  many  are  adelled  or  contain 
dead  chicks,  we  may  allow  a  little  longer  for  the 
next  test,  so  that  the  majority  of  eggs  will  by  then 
rontain  strong  germs.  Fertility  is  not  always  a 
safe  guide  at  the  seventh  day  because  of  the  above, 
but  it  is  better  than  no  test. 


ADVICE    ON    POVLTRY    MATTERS. 

Mr.  W.  Powell-Owen,  The  Garden  Poultry 
Expert,  will  be  pleased  to  answer,  free  of  charge,  any 
questions  dealing  with  poultry-keeping.  A  stamped 
ami  addressed  envelope  should  be  enclosed,  when  a 
lengthy  and  detailed  reply  will  be  posted  promptly. 
Communications  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  W.  Powell- 
Owen,  care  of  The  G.^rdex,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.2.  Samples  of  foods  (report  thereon  and 
suggested  use),  is.  6d. ;  post-mortems,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Send  samples  and  dead  fowls  (latter  by  rail  and  letters 
under  separate  cover)  direct  to  W.  Powell-0-i'en, 
"  Powell-Owen"  Poultry  Bureau,  47A,  High  Street, 
Hampstead,  N.W.z. 
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BIDDENDEN  POULTRY  FARM, 

BIDDENDEN,    KENT 

are    now    booking    and   supplying 

SITTINGS  and 
DAY-OLDS 

from  their  widcly-knowo  heavy-layint* 


Rhode  I.  Re.lb 
White  Wyamlu 


Cro.id  Lnnt;shaiis 
While  Lei^honis 


EQQS:  12/6,    15/-.  25/-    Dozen. 
CHICKS:   Double  price  of  Eggs. 


NONE 
BETTER 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  SITTINGS.     We  are 

booking  a  few  orders  for  sittintis  from  very  prolific  iayiiisr 
White  Wyaudottes,  sired  l)y  a  Mrs.  Cliarlcs  Cartwrii-'lifs 
larje-egg  male  and  mated  to  a  Williams  layiiis-eontest- 
bred  eoekercl,  12/6  dozen;  uiifertiles  replaced. — Misses 
COATES.  Broadhcatli.  Presteigii. 


MY  AIM  IS  TWENTY  EGGS  PER  WINTER 

month  per  bird  ;  my  best  White  Leghorn  Pullet  laid  over 
70  eggs  fron)  October  to  December.  Few  sittings.  White 
Wyandottes,  253.,  17s.  6d.,  12s.  fid.,  dozen  ;  White  Leg- 
horns, 30s..  25s.,  dozen. — Miss  fi.AYToN,  Hadlow  Wood, 
Willaston.  Chester. 


ROBUST  CHICKS 


depend  upon 
PROPERLY   BLENDED,  EASILY  DIGESTED 


THE  Best  Chick  Seeds  and  Grains  43/-  per  cwt. 


Next  Best 

No.  3  (from  6-8  weeks  otdi 
Chick-rearing  Meal  "A" 
Chick-rearing  Meal  **  B  '* 

N.B. — Free  bags;    carriage  fo;ward 
(England  and  Wales)  on  2  cwt.  oraers. 


34 

33/-         „ 

30,  ,, 

Carriage  paid  home 
Cash  with  order, 


These  Chick  Foods  stand  comparison  as  they  are  the  Best 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.     Send  for  Samples. 

HUSSEY   BROS., 


515,  Seven  Sisters  Foad,  S.   Tottenham. 


THE   SILVER    MEDAL 

HORSE  SHOE 
BOILER 

THE  PREMIER  HEATER  FOR  SMALL 
GREENHOUSES.  ENSURES  FULL  HEAT 
WITH     LEAST     FUEL     AND     ATTENTION. 


>> 


COmPLETE     APPARATUS     NOW     FROM     STOCK. 

List  42  Free. 

CHAS.    P.    KINNELL    &    CO,   LTD, 
65,  65a,  Southwark  St.,  London,  S.E.  1. 


2,000  EGGS  ANNUALLY 
PRODUCED  ON  A  WASTE 
CORNER  OF  THE  GARDEN! 

It's  done  easily  with  a  small  pen  of  good  layers  fed  with  kitchen  and  garden  waste — to 
which  is  added  HEBDITCH'S  SPECIAL  EGG  PRODUCING  FOOD— and  com- 
fortably sheltered  in  a  specially  designed  Scratching  Shed  House  like  this   ^^^^g^ 

The  "STERLING"  Combined  House.  Shelter  &  Run 

A  most  suitable   House  for  the  Small  Poultry  Keeper's  Garden  or  Yard. 


AWARDED    BRONZE 

MEDAL  1913  CRYSTAL 

PALACE   SHOW. 


kX^ 


-Rim 

,  on  sti'oug  framing 
Strong  lock-up  door  hmig 


The  House,  or  roosting 
with  stout  hinges.    Wire- 


House  Shelter 

Made  of  |in.  best  Swedish  deal,  tongued,  grooved,  and  V-jointed, 
section,  is  divided  from  the  Shelter  by  a  strong  deal  partition, 
netted  door  to  Shelter,  made  of  strong  framing. 

Length.  Width.  Height. 

House  and  Shelter 12ft.       ..       4ft.  ..         4ft.  The  whole  PRICE: 

Run 10ft.  :5ft.  7ili.    ..  Sft.  .".in.  22ft.  long.  £8   :  18   :  0 

H.iUM'  and  Sliiltii.  £7   :  3   :  G.      FI<ior  to  the  Houses.  21 /G  I'Xtra,  or  tn  both  Hou^i-  and  .Shelter.  42/6  I'.xtia. 
All  Carriage  Paid  England  and  Wales.  Pickled  by  immersion  5  per  cent,  extra.  Prompt  despatch. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CAT.iLOtiUE. 

HEBDITCH'S  FAR-FAMED  FOODS  FOR  POULTRY 

FISH  MEAL.     2G/-  per  cwt. 
THE  ECLIPSE  L^YING  MEAL. 

Guaranteed  the  best  Poultry  Meal 

on  tile  Jlarket.    21/-  ]ier  cwt. 
"H.H."  POULTRY  MEAL. 

l''()r  (Jrowing  Stock.  21/-  per  cwt. 
"ARCADIA"  BISCUIT  MEAL. 

-■'  per  ceut.  Meat.  33/-  per  c\\t. 
"UTOPIA"  BISCUIT  MEAL. 

2'.  per  cent.  Fish.  33/-  per  cwt. 
"PEERLESS"  BISCUIT  MEAL. 

Pure  liiscuit  Meal,  tine  grade,  for 
chielis  and  adult  fowls.  33/-  per 
cwt. 

MKED     CORN     FOR      ADULT 
FOWLS.      1121bs..  23/G. 
DRY  MASH.     22/-  per  cwt. 


FLAKED  BEANS. 

Specially  cooked,  dried,  and  i)re- 
pared  for  Poultrv  feeding.     20/-  per 
cwt. 
MEAT  AND  BONE  MEAL. 

Per  11211k.,  27/6. 
GRANULATED  MEAT. 

.\o.    1.   30/-    ]i.r    1121bs.      No.    2, 
27/6  per  11211k. 
CLOVER  HAY  MEAL. 

11/6  per  IViW.K. 
BONE  MEAL. 

Per    llilhs.,   21/-. 

ECLIPSE  DAY  'HICK  FOOD. 

For  Baby  Chicks.     31/6  per  cwt. 

WESSEX  DRY  CHICK  FOOD. 

For  older  Chielis.     31/6  per  cwt. 


PEAT  MOSS. 

Prepared  fine,  specially  for  Poultry. 
Per  112nis..  7/6. 

COCKLE  SHELL..    Per  1121b9.,  7/-. 

FLINT  GRIT.     1  cwt..  5/-. 

The  above  prices  include  sacks, 
are  free  on  rail,  carriage  for^ward. 

Cm"  mixtures  are  guaranteed 
absolutely  free  from  Grit,  Castor 
Bean.  Cotton  Seed  Residue,  or  any 
injurious  matter. 

SUSSEX  GROUND  OATS. 

34/6  per  iwt.,  earriage  paid. 
IT   IS    IMPORTANT  YOU  GIVE 
YOUR       NEAREST      STATION. 


MARTOCK, 
SOMERSET 


HARRY    HEBDITCH   (°k') 

Britain's   Premior   Poultry   Appliance  Makers. 

POULTRY  APPLIANCE  MAKERS  TO  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES.  &  POULTRY  FOOD  SPECIALISTS. 


>»  BEFORE   BUYING  "^y 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Securu  (uU  |i  .st-frpe  lisi  ^jf  ihf  "  GuKDuN  Gk.w  "  llt^l)  matinSs- 
Heiis  ill  the  Breedin;;  Pens  have  follnwiDfi  six  u  Inter  u  onth 
records  —132.  115,  114,  112, 107, 104  and  lOO  Egtis.  Males 
used  :— Bred  from  hens  with  12  inooihs"  records  uf  246,  245 
;iiKi  230.      Order  Sittings  or  Chicks  TO-DAV. 

G.  GORDON  GRAY,  LTD.  (Dept.G.), 

»  Deansbrook  P.F.,  Thaxted,  Essex.  * 


EGGS  ! ! !   How  to  Get  Them  Cheap ! ! ! 

Rear  your  own  chicks  from  sittings  from  inv  well  known  layers 
and  prizewinners  :  Golden.  Silver  White  Wyandottes  (273  egg 
strain).  Rhode  Island  Reds.  White  Lejihorns  (285  strain). White 
Runner  and  Buff  Orpington  Ducks.  Second  pens.  10/-.  tirst 
pens.  15/-.  Sp*^cial  pens,  20/-  sitting.  Day  old  chicks.  30/-  and 
40/"  dozen.     Adult  birds  always  for  sale. 

SYDNEY  HILLER,  F.B.S.A. 

CLEVELAND    POULTRY   FARM,  Standon,    HERTS 


THAT  LITTLE  HAZEL  HURDLE 

Is  the  Finest  and  Cheapest 
COMBINED     WIND -SHELTER      AND      FENCE 

For  Poultry,  Live  Stock,  and  Crops. 
Size.  6ft.  by  3  ft.  high,  36/-  per  doz.      Supporting  Stakes,  3/-  doz. 

C.T.s/i  with  Order.      Free  on  Rail.      Write  for  Free  Booklet  as  to  uses. 

RURAL  INDUSTRIES,  Ltd.,  Cheltenham. 
V J 
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THE  SHELLEY]  HelichpysuiTi  Bellidiodes 


SWEET    PEAS 

WHITE.  -E.lna  Jlay  liiii'    r-H;.  6d. 

PINK.- Hawlniiirk    I'iiik   (l-i.   1/6:     Hcrnili's   lioi.   3d. 
PICOTEE     CREAM.— .rcaii    Irelalul    (20).    6d. 
PICOTEE   WHITE.— .\iinie  lielaiul  (111).  1/-:    K.  Huliert 

(•2.-.).   3d. 
LAVENDER.— R.  F.  Felton  (1.')),  3d. 
MAROON.— Warrior  {!.")),  4d. :   Lord  Fisher  (20).  6d. 
CRIMSON. — Maud  Holmes  (2.>),  3d.:    Mrs.  C.  P.  Tomliii 

I  IJi.  Gd. 
BLUSH.     Vahnfiiio  (12).  6d.  :    Mrs.  H.  Sykes  (25),  3d. 
LILAC-BLUSH.— Agricola  (211),  3d. 

BICOLOR.— Dora  (12),  4d.  :    Mrs.  Cuthbert.son   (l.i).   3d. 
ORANGE.— The  Prcsiilcnt  (20',  ed. 
CERISE.     A.  Malcolm  (12).  6d.  :    Hope,  pale  (12).  6d. 
CREAM    PINK.— .Mrs.  A.  Hitchcock  (12),  6d.  :    M.  Atiee 

(•.;:.).  3d. 
BLUE.— .Mrs.  T.  .Tones  (12),  6d.  ;   M.  Fife   (15),  3d. 

AND  JLVXr  OTHERS.     FILL  LIST  POST  FEEE. 

T.  H.  DIPNALL,  F.R.H.S., 

THE      SHELLEY      SWEET      PEA      FARM, 

HADLEIGH,    SUFFOLK 


Send  for*  our 

GARDEN  SEED  CATALOGUE 

IT'S    FREE. 

It  is  well  worth  your  trouble  to  send  a  postcard 
for  our  illustrated,  descrii  t  ve  catalogue  of 
"SUPERB  STRAINS"  of  VEGETABLE  AND 
FLOWER  SEEDS.  Vou  will  receive  a  copy  by 
return  post  and  you  will  find  many  items  in  it  of 
vital  interest  to  the  keen  gardener. 

Write  us  totlaj   mentioning  tJiis  pupcr. 

W.  P.  LAIRD  &  SINCLAIR,  LTD., 

Seed  Merchants  &  Bulb  Impcrlers,  DUNDEE 

KSl'.UiUSHEl)  1833. 


32nd    SEASON 

MRS.  PYM'S  FAMOUS  PLANTS 

:i4/-  worth,  20/-.  .\J1  post  free  or  rarriage  pal<l  passeoger 
train.    No  delay.    Order  early.    Scarciiy  of  plants  this  season. 

Strntiy  trau^plantid  Phiiits  for  cool  hou>;e.  showinij  bluoniJ 
4  lur  1/4, 12  for  y 1 4.  Primula  .Sinensis, exhibit iun  aiul  sti-Ilata  , 
Primula  Olxonica.  new  giant  rose  and  crimson  :  Primula 
.Mahuoides,  favourite;  Primula  Kewensis,  briaht  yellow  ; 
Primula  Verticulata,  pale  yellow;  Primula  Curtusoides, 
rirh  purple.  Thousands  more  splendid  Plants,  btna  lor  free 
catalogue. 

Magniliceat  Hardy  Perennial  Plants,  Rockery  Plants,  Spring 
Bedding  Plants,  Shrubs,  Climbers,  Herbs,  Vegetable  Plants, 
Greenhouse  Phints,  etc.;  good  and  cheap 

MRS.  PYM,  F.R.H.S.,  &c., 

Vine    House, 
WOODSTONE,      PETERBOROUGH. 


FLOWER    SEEDS 


of  finest  quality  in  great 
variety  ;  uncommon  and 
hardy  plant  seeds  a 
speciality. 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS  ^°s''^''    s™""    ^"^!! 

•  •.wkinuki.  ubbuu  ^,^^,^^^     germination     and 
purity  guaranteed. 

Hand-picked  samplesdirect 
from  Scotland  a  speciality. 
Prices  reasonable. 

Delphinium,  Iris,  Phlox, 
etc.  Strong  flowering 
plants  from  6d.  each. 

20,000  to  select  from,  good 
fibrous  rooted  fruiting 
trees,  well  set  with  buds, 
from  3/6  each. 

Revised  descriptive  Catalogues  now  ready, 
sent  on  application  to 

THOMPSON  &  MORGAN 

IPSWICH. 


SEED  POTATOES 
HARDY   PLANTS 
FRUIT    TREES 


A  verv  pretty  dwarf  growing 
plant  with  greyish  foliage  anci 
miniature  white  "  Everlasting 
Flowers." 

Suitable  forRockery  or  edging. 

Price  9d.  each. 

8/-  per  dozen  in  Pots. 

See  Campanula  Carpatica  Alba 
in  next  week's  issue. 


THE  BARNHAM  NURSERIES,  LIMITED, 


1 


BARNHAM,    SUSSEX. 


Seed  Potatoes 


SPtCIAL     \E\V    VARIETIES.  IMMUNE    FROM    WART 
MSi;  ASK. 


Apran  Comrade. 
Edzell    Blue. 
Kepp's    Pink. 


Apran  Victopy 
Arran    Rose. 
Majestic. 

DESCRIPTIVE    CATALOGUE    FREEZ0N'_: 
APPLICATION. 


ISAAC  POAD  &  SONS,  LTD. 

Seed  Potato  Merchants,  YORK. 


Sa^d  Pc  Valets 


GUARANTEED    SCOTCH    GROWN. 

To  ensure  a  bumper  Potato  Crop,  growers  should  buy 
tlieir  seeds  from  a  specialist.  Tom  E.  King  is  the  expert 
specialist  in  Seed  Potatoes.  All  his  varieties  receive  personal 
inspection  and  are  unsurpassed  for  yielding  size,  quality 
and   abundant  crop.    All  orders  are  dispatched   promptly 


and  up  to  time. 

May  Queen- 
Shakpe's  Victor 
Eakly  Rose 
DtJKE  OF  York 
Shaepe's  Express 
Early  Eclipse 
Epicukes 

BEITISH   QtTEEN 

Evergood    . 
Queen  Mary 
King  Edward 
Up-to-Date 
.4ERAN  Chief 
Edzell  Blue 
Dargill  Early 
Great  Scot. 
Ally   . 

Golden  Wonder 
Arran  Victory 
Kerr's  Pure 

TINWALD  PERFECTIOS 

Majestic 

LOCHAE 

King  George 
Templars     . 
Arran  Comrade 

Bags  Free.     On  Hail 
varieties  are  direct  from 


1121bs.  561bs.  281bs.  Ulbs.  71bs. 

.   36/-  19/-  10/-  5/6  3/- 

.   34/-  18/-  10/-  5/6  3/6 

.   36/-  19/-  10/-  5/6  3/- 

.   40/-  21/-  11/-  6/-  3/6 

.   30/-  16/-  9/-  5/-  3/- 

.   20/-  11/-  6/-  3/6  2/6 

.   20/-  11/-  6/-  3/6  2/6 

.   20/-  1/-  6/-  3/6  2/6 

.  20/-  11/-  6/-  3/6  2/6 

.  20/-  11/-  6/-  3/6  2/6 

.  20/-  11/-  6/-  3/6  2/6 

.   20/-  11/-  6/-  3/6  2/6 

.    18/-  10/-  6/-  3/6  2/6 

.  25/-  13/6  7/6  4/6  2/6 

.     —  26/-  14/-  8/-  5/- 

.   20/-  11/-  6/-  3/6  2/6 

.  20/-  11/-  6/-  3/6  2/6 

.   22/-  12/-  7/-  4/-  2/6 

.   34/-  18/-  10/-  5/6  3/6 

.   35/-  18/6  10/-  5/6  3/6 

.   35/-  18/6  10/-  5/6  3/6 

.  25/-  13/6  7/6  4/6  2/6 

.   20/-  11/-  6/-  3/6  2/6 

.   20/-  11/-  6/-  3/6  2/6 

.   20/-  11/-  6/-  3/6  2/6 

.   50/-  26/-  14/-  8/-  5/- 

Cash  with  order.     AU  the  above 
Scotland  this  season.    We  have 

also  them  in   Once  Grown.     Send  for  our  full  List  of  40 
varieties ;    it  is  full  of  interest  to   all  gardeners.     Special 

terms  for  Carriage  Paid  (Passenger).    We  have  also  a  good 
variety  of  Artiiicial  Manures. 

TOM    E.    KING, 

Seed  Potato  Grower, 

SOMERSHAM,   ST.    IVES,   HUNTS. 


PROFIT    FROM    THE    UNDERGROUND. 

.\t.it  unl>  iroin  Tube;^  and  llail\vay.s,  but  irum  Lines  ui  Seeds 
in  the  gardens.  Obtain  these  Seeds  and  Seed  Potatoes  from 
the  undermentioned  firm  with  25  years'  reputation  for : — 

C.   L.   CURTIS,  CHATTERIS. 

Careful  attention  to  all  BOOKINGS. 
EXPRESS  delivery  of  orders,  and 
SIGX.\L   Success  with  Seed  Sowing. 

SEED    POTATOES 

ribs.     141bs.  2S11JS.  561bs.  1121b>. 

■•  Duke  of  York " 3/-       4/9       8/-       14/6       27/6 

"  Midlothian  Early   "...     3/-       4/9       8/6       16/-       30/- 

•'  Earlv  Eclipse " 2/-       3/3       5/6         9/9       18'6 

••  Ec-irly  Puritan "    2/6       3/10     6/8       12/3       22/6 

•■  Early  Rose " 3/-       4/9       8/6       16/-       30/- 

■'  Edzell  Blue "    2/4       3/G       6/-       11/-       21/- 

"  Mav  Queen " 2/9       4/6       7/11     14/9       27,  H 

••  Sliarpe's  Express "...     2/-       3/-       5/3         9/9       18  (• 
■•  Sir  J.  Llewellyn "...     2/-       3/-       5/3         9/9       18/(i 

"  Great  Scot  " ) 

•■  King  George "    [2/3       3/4       5/8       10/3.      18/6 

••  The  Ally  " ) 

"  .\rran  Chief  "    \ 

"  Evergood  "    f 

"  King  Edward " - 1/9       2/10     4/6         8/-       15/- 

"  Scottish  King  " 

"  Iron  Duke  "    I 

"  Up-to-Date  " \ 

•■The SclStr"- ::;::::  2^3    3/3    5/6     9/9    nm 

••  Templar  "    ) 

••Majestic" 2/3       3,4       5/9       10/6       20/- 

.\11  free  on  Bails,  Sacks  free,  and  sent  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  Postal  Order.  Prompt  attention .  and  deliver}' 
guaranteed. 

SPECIAL  OFFER; 
3Mbs.  each  "'  Edzell  Blue,"  the  "  Ally,"  "  Arran  Comrade," 
and  ■'  Tinwald  Perfection  " — all  Scotch  grown — packed  free 
and  sent  carriage  paid  by  passenger  train  for  8/-.  A  splendid 
chance  to  test  these  new  varieties.  Double  quantity,  7lti<. 
of  each.  15/-. 

Onion  Sets 1/6  per  lb. 

ShaUots   6d.  •    „ 

Potato  Onions   r/6 

Collections  of  Peas,  Beans  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  2/6,  3  6. 
J,-,  10,6,  and  21/-,  carriage  paid. 

Send  for  full  Catalogue  of  .S't'erf  Potiitoes,  Peas,  Beans  av! 
Vegetable  See/Is, 

CHARLES  LEWIN  CURTIS 

Anchor  St.,  CHATTERIS,  Cambridgeshire 
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HawlmarK 
dicksons' 


SWEET    PEAS 


yNURSERIES 

^      CO   DOWN.    "^. 
BLACKROCK, 
CO   DUBLIN. 


AWARDED    LAST    SI^ASON  :^ 

"THE    DAILY    MAIL    TROPHY" 


ami 

THE    HIGHEST    AWARDS 

at 

LONDON,    CAKDll'F,    WOLVEKHAiMPToN,     DUBLIN     AND 

MANCHESTER. 

Naiiio  the  colours  you   wish    us  lo  send    v<m   jnnn   the  IMowiui;  :  — 

SALMON 


BLUE 
PINK 
CERISE 
CREAM 


MAUVE 
ROSE 
WHITE 
ORANGE 


CATALOGUES     FREE. 


CRIMSON 
LAVENDER 
MAROON 
PICOTEE 

Address : 


SCARLET 

PURPLE 

STRIPED 

Hawlmark,  Belfast.' 


12 
EXHIBITION 
VARIETIES 
OF  SWEET 
PEAS 

3/- 


ALL   SEEDS 

Including  Carters  well-known 
specialties  of  Peas,  Beans,  and 
other  choice  Vegetables  and 
Flowers,  can  now  be  supplied  at 

6d.  per  pkt. 

Ciitaloetie  Post  Free. 


CARTERS  TESTED  SEEDS  IN 

LARGE   PICTORIAL 
PACKETS 

of  Special   Popular  Varieties 
can  be  obtained  at  all  Stores 

IN     EVERY    TOWN 

and  Village 
at    4ci.    per  Packet. 


JAMES  CARTER  &  CO.,  ^I^'^ll^l!",.  Raynes  Park,  London,  S.W.19, 

Branches  :  237,  High   Holborn,   W.C.I,   and  53a.  Queen  Victoria  Street,    E.C.4. 


^i^i^**.  ■»  %. »  m^^m'^^mn^  ^  ^»  %»^  i^»»%  w  i%»i*»%n%»»i»%»*  ^.^.i^.^  *i  »>  i 
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C" 


RYSANTHEMUMS  .> 
and    CARNATIONS  % 


A    Sen.!  furCv\TALOI.L'E.in,i/or  N( 


Our  Specialilif. 


VELTV  LIST  post  free, from  ^ 


K.    LUXFORD   &   CO., 

Sheering   Nurseries,   Harlow,   Essex. 

.Ari'l   at   Sawbridf^eworth.    liens. 


■■:■■>•>«■>■>«<■•>««•:■«•:■  AC-<.<..><.o-{":''H' 


THORNBOROUGH  &  CO. 

Incorporated  with 

PEARCE     &    COMPANY 

(Late  HOLLOW  AY   ROAD    \.l 

CONSERVATORIES 
and    GREENHOUSES. 

Ladies  and  Geniieuiea  waited  upon  by  appointment 
Contractors  to  L.C.C.  &  11  London  Borough  Counolla. 
35  years*  Record.    Good  Work      'raialo^ue  Post  Free 
TOTTENHAM,  N.  I  7.    'Phone  T  235G. 


CARN^AmONS 

in   bud  for  immediate   flowerinj,', 
:B0ISDER     CARMAXIONl 

for  this  year's  flowering  in  the  garden 
A  XiK^'VirOODII  — 

the  new  race  of  Jlardy  Garden   I'lants- 

I'ink   and  half  Carnation. 
XL[.  THESE,    and   iilliir    tii.ittrr.-;    .if    iiilir,->| 
Canuitiuii    l.dviT,   arc    dcscribi'd    in    ciiir    liillv'illii; 
(.'ataldiiuf,  piist   (ICC,  witli  pictisiirc,  f.pr'  "p 

Wiicii   Mill  Ihiiik  cif  Carnal  ions  you  tliin'c  id 


.   and 
—half 

tci      till- 

dralcd 


^^^*^i%i%%  »  >^^^»^^<<^>i.^ii%v^i^n 


Tne  Carnation   Specialists 
(Dept.   4),    HAYWARDS    HEATH,    SUSSEX. 

DELPHINIUMS 

COSSACK  (new) .— Briglit  clear  blue,  willi  bronzv 
centre,  single  flowers.  This  has  a  splendid  long 
tapering  spike,  quite  distinct  from  any  other 
variety.     Strong  plants,  5/-  each. 

MtRSTHAIVI  GLORY  (new).— Outer  petals 
Cambridge  blue  ;  inner  petals  rosy  mauve  : 
white  eye,  semi-double,  the  best  of  its  colour.  3/6. 

IVIRS.  W.  WELLS.— Rosy  mauve  on  pale  blue 
ground,  wliite  eye,  very  long  spikes  of  loosely 
formed  flowers  ;  a  very  attractive  variety  ; 
vigorous  habit.     3/6. 

JOAN  CARTER  (new).— Lavender  mauve,  white 
eye,  semi-double  flowers  ;  a  very  useful  variety 
for  cut  flowers.     3/6. 

KING      OF      DELPHINIUMS As    the    name 

suggests,  it  is  a  "  King  "  among  the  Larkspurs  ; 
under  favourable  conditions  it  reaches  8ft.  in 
height  ;  rich  gentian  blue,  with  very  striking 
white  centre.     2/-. 

LA  FRANCE.— Soft  lilac,  veined  blue,  semi- 
double  flowers,  extra  long  spike.     2/-. 

THE  ALAKE. — Deep  purplish  blue,  extra  large 
pips  loosely  arranged  on  fine  spikes,  A.M., 
R.H.S.     3/6. 

YVETTE  GUILBERT.— Transparent  pale  blue, 
with  pink  stripe  on  edge  of  each  petal,  white  eye, 
large  pips.     1/6. 

ZUSTER  LUQDEN.— Double  dark  blue  variety, 
being  a  strong  grower  and  flowers  well  formed, 
flat,  and  of  a  good  size.     1/6. 

One    each  of  above  splendid   collection,   24/-. 
Three  sets  for  £3  3s. 

Twelve  splendid  Phlox  in  variety  for  9/-. 

Three  sets  for  22/6  cash. 

GENER.4L  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

W.  WELLS,  JUN.,  Hardy  Plant  Nurseries, 

MERSTHAM,     SURREY. 
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ARCHANGEL  MATS 


RELIABLE  SUBSTITUTE 


DUTCH  REED  MATS  new  importation 

VERY    LIGHT.       EASY    TO    HANDLE. 
NE.AT  AND  TIDY.      MOST   Dl'RAI'.LK. 

ROLL  ON  and  ROLL  OFF 

Huge  Stocks.    Orders  executed  s.imc  da\'. 

X  12ft.,     17/4.  each. 

6  X  Srt.,     1  3/2  each. 

Carriage  Paid. 


6  X  4ft., 
each 


7/4 


SHIPMENTS     IRREGULAK.         ORDER     NOW 
1920  CATALOGUE,  POST  FREE.     THE  GUIDE. 


WILLIAM  WOOD  &  SONS,  ltd 

WOOD   GREEN,  LONDON. 


Now  is  the  time  to  improve  your  Lawns 
for  next  year. 

ADVICE    BY    POST    FREE. 

State  condition  of  Lawn.      Subsoil. 
Mossy  or  weedy,  etc. 

Send   for  particulars  of 

SWARD    RESTORING   CORflPOST, 
MOSS   KILLER,  LAWN   MANURE 

Wm.  Wood  &  Son.  Ltd.,  Wood  Green,  London 

LETHORION    :: 

IMPROVED  METAL  VAPOUR  CONE 

Fumigator 


Introduced    I  88S. 


N' 


rOTHIN'G  yet  intro- 
duced has  surpassei' 
this  valuable  method 
of  Fumigaunj;  Greenhouses. 
It  combines  economy  with 
eihciency  in  every  way 
and  is  certain  death  lo  a 
pests,  without  any  injury  to 
vegetation  ! 

Only  a  match  required  for 
starting  ii  !  Full  directions 
for  use  on  each  Cone. 

#>rlce8. — No.  1,  for  Frames  and  "Lean-to's"  up  to  l.OOi 

cubic  ft.,  9i.  each;    J^o.  2  for  Small  Greenhouses  up  to 

1,5UU  cubic    ft..    i;-  each:     No.    3.   for  general  use  in 

Large  Greenhouses  from  2,0L0  t«  2. .^00  cubic  ft.,  1/6  each 

Sold  by  the  Trad;  Generally. 

CORRY  &  C07Ltd7LONDON,  S.E.  1 


Regisiereo  Trade  ftt.irH  bS^al- 


SITUAXIOIiir     "VACANT. 

WANTED,   UNDER-GARDENER   for  Asco; 

ilistrict;  must  he  good  vegetable  f^rower,  and  capable  ui 
looking  after  oil-engine,  electric  ligliting  plants.  Cottage 
provided.  Wages  35/-  per  week,  and  £10  per  annum  lor  coal 
— Ai)ply  with  copies  only  of  testimonials,  "  Box  2,"  Thi 
Garden,  2u,  Tavistock  btreet  Covent  Garden.  W.C.ii. 


IT   PAYS  TO 

TOP  DRESS  PLANTS 
WITH 

RITO 


RITO  is  the  wonderful  energiser  for  eoH 
bacteria,  and  multiplies  all  Allotment  and 
Qarden  Produce.  Of  all  corn  dealers,  seeds- 
men, and  florists.  If  any  difficulty  is  experi- 
enced in  Obtaining  supplies,  write  to  the 
Makers. 

The  Molassine  Co.,  Ltd  .  Dept.  22,  Greenwich,  S.K.  10. 

RITO  SUITS  EVERYTHING  THAT  GROWS 


GUARANTEED 

SUPPLIES 


iVIAKE  SURE  YOU  PLANT 


Manures,  Pest  Killers, 
Seeds,  Plants,  Syringes, 
Lawn  Improvers,  Netting, 
Soil  Purifiers,  Weed  Killer, 
supplied      under     a     rigid 

Guarantee  of  Satisfaction 
Given  or  Money  Refunded. 

Over  30  years  of  practical 
experience  enaliles  lis  to 
eive  Sound  Advice  FREE 
and  the  above  Guarantee 

Advice 

Free. 

Write 

Non- 


Scotch    Grown 
supplies    direct 


tells    you    how 
crops. 

THYNE 


Seed    Potatoes    by    procurmg    your 
from   ScotI  ind's    most  famous  seed 
growing  district  and  SENDTO 
DAY   (mentioning  this  paper)  for 
our 
SEED  POTATO  LIST 
AND   GUIDE 

which     not     only    describes    the 

newest     and    best    varieties,   bu' 

to    grow    them    to    secure    bumper 


&  SON,  DUNDEE. 


RY     MULTIPLE      in 

your  oivn  garden.  No  other 
evidence  is  equal  to  that  of 
your  own  crops.  Raise  Pota- 
toes, PeaSf  Beans,  Turnips, 
Carrots,  in  fact,  anything 
you  like  upon  it,  and  every- 
where you  will  have  abun- 
dant evidence  that  it  pays. 

MaltlPle 

CEi.K>den     Plsixxt     Food 

Sold  by  Seedsmen  everywhere  in  14  lb.  bags. 

3/6;  7  1b.  2/-.    Larfie  trial  packets.  1/-. 

Mattu^acfureil  xnlely  by 

ROBINSON  BROS.  Ltd..  WeBt  Bromwich.  Ptaffs 


THEY  ARE  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST. 

ALL     HAND     MADE. 

ARTISTIC  FERN  PANS 
AND    BULB     BOWLS. 

State   guanliti-'s    and  sizes   required,   and  have 
"Carriage  Paid"  quotation,   or  write  for  Price 

List— FREE 
RICHARD    SANKEY    &    SON,    LTD. 
Royal  Potteries,  Bulwell,  Nottingham 


SALES    BY   AUCTION 


'I'hone  : 
Banli  S57 

Of    ROSES,    Herbaceous    Plants.    AZALEAS,    Palms. 

GLADIOLUS  and  other  Bulbs.  Rhododendrons. 

LILIES,  etc..  by  Meisrs. 

PROTHEROE    and     MORRIS 

at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms 
Every  WEDNESDAY  and   FRIDAY. 

Write  for  Catalogues.  67  &  68.  Cheapside.  F.C.2. 


BEES,  BEEHIVES, 
BEEKEEPING 
APPLIANCES. 

E.  H.  TAYLOR 

Welwyn,     Herts. 


;ets:there  .|;^ 

)  anil  makes  the  Garden  -r„^U^y„^ 
gay  all  tiie  year  round  -""{^p 


'  Sold  evervw'iereforHortlcnUiiral  purposes  In  PACKETS  lOd.  &  1/6.  and  In 

BRANDED  &  SE.-\LE'D  LSaGS:  7  lbs.,  3  9:  U  lbs..  6/6  ;  JS  ilis..  11/6;  56  lbs..  20/- ;  UMb^  .  37/-.     Or 

direct  trora  the  Works      arri  "ge  Paid  in  the  Ui>lted  King  lorn  for  Casb  with  Order  (except  PACKE  i:^). 


CLAY     U     bON, 


leached    Linen 
for    Aprons 

will  stand  loni;  and  haid  wiar,  williout  losing 
its  whiteness  even  alter  repealed  wasliint;s. 
45  ins.  wide,  per  yard,  7/4     86 
54 ,        9/3   11  a 

Linen  List  Jfi S  sent  post  tree  im  niiiK-'sl . 

ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER,  Ltd., 

BELFAST. 
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MILLION  SALE 

Ideal  Home 
Exhibition 

OLYMPIA 


NOW 
OPEN 


VTEVER  has  the  power  of  a  great  Newspaper  been  more  strikingly  exemplified 
than    in   the   success  of  the  wonderful   Exhibition  which  is   daily   drawing 
tens  of  thousands  to  Olympia. 

For    here    is    to   be  seen    the   practical    solution    of   problems    with    which 
Governments  have  been  grappling  in  vain.      Here  the  Daily  Mail  has  shown  the 

world  what  ciin  be  done  in  housing,  labour-saving,  child- 
welfare,  and  everything  that  contributes  to  the  health, 
beauty  and   comfort  of  home  lite. 

Of  special  importance  to  all  who  are  interested  in  Horti- 
culture are  those  sections  of  the  Exhibition  which  deal  with 
the  vital  and  urgent  problem  of  Food  Production  at  home. 

The  Daily  Mail  has  always  laid  stress  upon  ihe  value  of  the 
Garden  and  the  Allotment,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  national 
foud-supply.  The  need  of  home  grown  food  is  greater  to-day  than 
at  any  time  since  ihe  crisis  of  the  Submarine  War.  For  in  the 
words  of  H.M.  the  King's  Speech  at  the  opening  of  Parliament, 
"  The  population  of  these  islands  is  still  dangerously  dependent  upon 
supplies  of  food  from  overseas,  and  the  financial  burden  of 
purchasing  such  supplies  in  foreign  markets  against  an  adverse 
rate  of  exchange,  is  Very  great." 


THE  MIRACLE 
ALLOTMENT. 

One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  attractive  features 
of  the  whole  Exhibition  is 
the  wonderful  Model  Allot- 
ment, ill  which  vegetables 
of  all  kinds  are  now  to  be 
seen  at  the  same  stage  of 
growth  which  they  would 
normally  leach  only  at 
Midsummer. 


At  Olympia,  in  conjunction  with  H.M.  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  specialist  advice  on  the 
cultivation  of  vegetables,  the  pruning  of  fruit  trees  and  kindred  subjects,  is  being  daily  given 
to  Allotment-Holders  and  Gardeners. 

If  you  cannot  visit  Olympia  yourself,  be  sure  to  follow  the  progress  of  the  Exhibition 
every  morning  in  the  Daily  Mail. 

Read  the  "  Daily  Mail "  Regularly. 

The   Exhibition  is   open  daily  from   10  a.m.  until   10  p.m.  until  February  25th, 
(except  on  Tuesdays,  when  the  opening  hour  will  be  10.30). 

Thft    Band    of   H.M.    1st    Rcgt.    of  Life    Guards,  by    permission    of   Lt.-Col.    E.    S.     Wyiidham.    D.S.O., 

will  t>lay   from    U  to   1 ,  3  to  5.30.,  and  7  to  9.30. 
The    Band  of  the    South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company,  bv  permission  of   the  Directprs.    will   pla<f  from 

10  to   11.    1  to  3.  5.30  to  7 

ADMISSION  2/-    (including  Tax).  Except  on  Tuesday,.  17th  and   24th, 

when  Admission  is  5/-  up  to  6  p.m. 


xu. 
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GLASSHOUSES 

OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS 

SUPPLIED  BY  THE  OLDEST  ESTABLISHED  FIRM  IN  THE  TRADE ; 


^kso  HEATING  APPARATUS 

FOR    GLASSHOUSES,    PRIVATE 
HOUSES  &  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 


Catiilj-^iies  free 


Please  Address  all  Enquiries  to  Head  O.^ce  : 


J.  WEEKS    &    Co.    (CHELSEA) 
92,  Victoria  Street,  WESTiWINSTER,  S.W.I. 


Hstnuates  Free. 


Surveys  by  arrangement. 


"THE    WARWICK" 

PATENT    SPIRAL  TILLER 

/5  THE  INDISPENSABLE 

tool    for    Gardeners    and    Allotment 

Holders.       It    breaks    the    soil    up 

quickly  and  leaves  the  ground  in  a 

perfect  condition  for  a  seed  bed. 

It  replaces  the  hoe. as  it  uproots 

the  weeds  and  leaves  the  surface 

of  the  ground  smooth. 


SIMPLE, 

EFFICIENT, 

RELIABLE. 

Works  with  equal 
success  on  heavy  or 
light  land. 

PRICES— 
Without    handle    4-/6 

With  ash   handle  5/1 1  each.      Carriage  9d.  extra. 

Apply  to  your  Seedsman  or  Ironmonger,  or  to 
the  Sole  Manufacturers — 

THE  EAQLE  ENGINEERING   CO.,   LTD., 

WARWICK. 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES  NOW 

\vfith   the  Original   Winter  Wash 

Caustic  Alkali 

teaied  and  accepted  by    the  World's 
Fruit    Growing  Centres   as   the   Best 

wmrcR    iwaiH     ,,,,,«    caterpillars. 

K   LLS     WEEVILS.    APPLE 
■iiubvi     SUCKER,  Etc.,  Etc. 


MUSSEL    SCALE 


LOOSE   BARK,     DpUinWCC    Fl"*GI    SPORES 
S'.UVI  LICHEN,     nLlllUVLo  from  Trees,  Etc 

•H    n_ll_        One      tin      males     over    O.Q 
n    bSlllS.     of  the  BEST  WASH  for     ^'O 

Carriage  paid  on   5  tins  12/7,  10  tins  23,1 
Write  for  1920  Catalogue.  <, 

WM.  WOOD  &    SONS,   LTD., 
WOOD   GREEN,    LONDON. 


SCIENTIFICALLY    AND    CHEMICALLY    PREPABEO. 

In  the  formofateaf.mould.readyforuse  at  aQ7  tItDe.  In  the  same  war,  and  for  all  purposes  that  stable  manure  is  put.  Goes  further 

(4  bushels  equallioe  15  cwts.).  gives  better  result.  Is  clean  to  handle,  sweet  smelling,  and  free  from  weeds,  worms,  etc. 

Beport  of  Boyal  Hortlcuitttrai  Society      "  Your  Patented  Hop  Manure  has  been  used  in  the  Society's  Gardens  at  Wlsley.  and  I 

im  oleased  to  report  that  It  has  proved  excellent  for  the  flower  borders,  fruit  and  vegetables  grown  both  under  glass  and  out 

In  the  open  air  ■■  (Slgnedl    W.  WlLKS.  Secretary. 

A  Beautiful  Free  Booklet  eiving  full  particulars  and  testimonials  sent  on  receipt  of  postcard. 

■V  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS;  GENUINE  ONLY  IN  OUR  MARKED  BAGS.  UONTAINING  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS.  -Va 

Prices,  including  ba-s.  I  hushf  1  2  3,4  bushels  6/-,  5-4  bushels  28/9.  10-4  bushels  55/-.  20^  bushels  100/- 
Frt-e  on  rail  London.     Carriage  forward  for  cash  with  order. 

WflKELEV'S  GROUND  GARDEN  LIME  (Caustic  cr  Quick  Lime).  3/-  bushel  bag,  carriage  forward. 

WAKELEY'S  £mpi  e  FERTILISER 

A  valuable  Plant  Food  for  Allotment  and  General  Garden  use,  simple  to  apply.     Particulars  and  Guaranteed 

Analysis  free.    Price  including  bags 

14  lb.  bag.  3/3  :    56  lbs..  11/6  ;    1  cwt.,  22/- 

Best  Yellow  Fibrous  Loam,  4/-.  and  Leaf  Mould,  4/6.      Coarse  Silver  Sand.  5/6,  and  Broun 

Fibrous  Peat.  5/6  per  sack.    Basic  Slag,  6/3.   Superphosphates,  1  0/6.  Bone  Meal,  22/6 

Kainit,    10/6   per  cwt. 
See  Free  Booklet  a<^  above  for  prices  o'  smaller  Quantities,  olso  other  goods. 
WAKELEY  BROS.  A  CO.     LTD.,  75a.  BANKSIDE.eLONDON.  S.E.I. 


No.  552.  A  semi-brogue  Shoe  in  Box  Leather.  For 
Ladies  and  Maids.  It  is  unlined  and  of  -Aood  solid 
leather.  The  heel  is  slii;htly  lower  than  the  illustra- 
tioM  shows.  In  eas>  fitting  sizes  and  half  sizes. 
27:b  ior   22/9.  post  paid. 

No.  553.  Another  lot  of  ihe  same  shape  of  Fhoe.  but 
of  liiihter  weight.  Also  ot  solid  leather— good  and 
reliiible.     ~2  o  for  15  11.  post  paid. 


STOCKTAKING 

SALE 

of   Boots    &    Shoes. 


■p.VMILY  FOOTWEAR  going  at 
■■-       bargain  prices  for  4  weeks  only. 

Write  to-day  for  our  interesting  Sale 
List.  The  boot  or  shoe  -  you've  been 
thinking  of  buying  is  here  for  you  much 
cheaper  than  you  thought  possible. 

Order  early. 


Wm.   PATTERSON   &    SONS 


B  8  9     O^V  ERG  A^T  E 


D  L  N  D  E  E 


J 


PriDl^U  by  Hudson  i  Ke.rns.  L.mhed.  Hatfield  Street  Works.  Stamford  Street.  S.E.  1.  and  Published  by      Country  Life,"  L.»it.d.  a  20.  Tavistock  Street,  Strand.  W.C.  a. 
t-riDieu  oy  ouu  _^^  ^^  Georci  Newnes.  Limited.  S-11.  Southamptoa  Sti—t.  Strand.  W.C.  a. 
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l:,!^^!?  AT?^  of  tV.  e 


THE    FRUIT    FARM 


POULTRY 


WOODLAND 


Vol.  LXXXIV.— No.   2519. 

Entered  as  Second-class  Matter  at  the  New  York,  N.Y.,  Post  Office. 


: 


KtuisriiuED  AT  Tbu  uKftKio-i  p,ice  THREEPErSCE. 

POST    OFFICE  AS  A    NEWSPAPER    I  '"^  a  uiw^jl-i  ».i-.w,»^. 

AMD  FOR   CANADIAN  iLAGAziNB  I  Tfearlj   Sobscrlptlon 

POST                      J  Iplarrt    ISIS:  Forelen    17 14 


LILIUM    WILLMOTTIAE 


SLENDER 


SPECIES   WITH    DROOPING   ORANGE   RED   SPOTTED 
FLOWERS. 


NOW    READY. 

BARR'S  SPRING  BULB  CATALOGUE 

FOR     A     SELECT    LIST    OF    THE     BEST 

ANEMONES.    BEGONIAS,    CANNAS,    DAHLIAS 

GLADIOLI     ENGLISH    AND    FRENCH, 

LILIES— ENGLISH     AND    JAPANESE, 

Montbretias,   Ranunculus,   Spiraeas,  Tigridias, 

And     other     BULBS    and    TUBERS     for     Present     Planting. 


Sent  Free  on  Application. 
DADD      JP.      CnUC    ■•■•'     ""^     &     13.     KING     STREET, 

DAnn    Ob    OUnO  covent  garden,  london.  w.c.2 


MERRYWEATHERS  ROSES 


FOB    THE  GARDEN! 
FOR   BEDS ! 


FOR    EXHIBITION! 
FOR  EVERYWHERE 


Also  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,    Ornamental    Trees. 
Please  state  your  wants. 

H.  MERRYWEATHER  &  SONS,  LTD. 

Garden    Specialists,    SOUTHWELL,    NOTTS. 


PLANTING  SEASON. 

Geo.  JACHMAN  &  SON, 

M'OKING  NURSERIES,  SURREY 

[Established  over  a  Century.) 
Invite  inspection  of  their  large  and  varied  stock  of 

ornamental  trees   and   shrubs,  fruit  trees, 

ROSES,     forest     trees    for  R    -Afforestation,     CLIMBERS, 
HERBACEOUS  AND   ALPINE   PLANTS. 

200  Acres  of  Stock  to  select  from. 

Catalogue  free  on  application 

LANDSCAPE    QARDENINQ   and    Estate    Improvements. 


JEFFERIES  HYBRID  GLADIOLI 

English    raised   and    English  grown 

For  massing  in  beds  or  borders  few  flowers  equal  the  display  made  by  our 
beautiful  hybrid  Gladioli.  Our  strain,  the  result  of  years  of  hybridising,  is 
altogether  superior  to  the  ordinary  mixture,  usually  of  Contmental  origin, 
offered  in   the  trade. 

The  flowers  vary  in  colour  from  pure  while  to  deepest  purple  with  many 
intermediate  shades  of  lemon,  orange,  salmon,  blood  red,  etc.  Sold  in 
MIXTURE   only. 

Strong  Flowering   Bulbs,["per  100,  17/6  ;  per  doz.,  2, 6. 
Carriage  and  packing  paid  to  any  Station  in  Great  Britain. 

JOHN  JEFFERIES  &  SON,  LTD.,  Royal  Nurseries,  CIRENCESTER 
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NOTICE  TO  OUR  READERS 

IN  order  to  avoid  waste  in  the  printing  of 
catalogues,  readers  are  advised  to  apply  to 
the  follovfing  6rras  ior  the  catalogues  they 
require.  We  therefore  beg  to  point  out  that  the 
under-mentioned  firms  will  be  very  pleased  to 
send  their  useful  catalogues  to  our  readers  free 
of  charge,  on  receipt  of  a  post  card. 


Rose  Specialists 


ELISHA  J.   HICKS,   M.C.,  N.R.S.,   etc. 
HURST,   BERKS. 


Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 


KELWAY   &   SON 

Retail  Plant  Department 

LANGPORT,  SOMERSET 


Hardy  Plants 

ColourBorders 

Gladioli 


Garden  Sundries 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 
234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E.  1 


XL    ALL 

Insecticide  & 
Fumigants 


GARDEN  SUPPLIES  Limited  ah  Qarden, 

(Boundary  Chem.  Co.)  Estate, 

Ckanmer  Street  and  Sport 

LIVERPOOL  Requirements 


CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Shad  Thames,  S.E.  1    and 
Bedford  Chambers 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2 


Merchants  and 

Manufacturers 

of   Horticultural 

Sunaries, 

Fertilisers  and 

Insecticides, 

etc. 


J.  BENTLEY,  Ltd. 

Barrow-on-Humber 
HULL 


Weed  Destroyers 
Lawn  Sand 
Insecticides 
Fertilizers 


J.  CHEAL  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

Nurseries 

CRAWLEY 

LAXTON  BROS." 

Nurseries 
BEDFORD 


Landscape 
Gardeners 
Trees  and 
Shrubs,  etc. 

Strawberries 

and 

Fruit  Trees 


PERRY'S 

Hardy  Plant  Farms 
ENFIELD,  MIDDX. 


Water  Lilies 

and 

Bog  Plants 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 

2:M,  Bcrough 
LONDON,  S.E.  1 


BARNARDS,  Ltd. 
NORWICH 


XL  ALL 

Fertilizers  and 

Agricultura 

Manures 


Gar  den  Espaliers 
&  Trainers.  Par- 
ticulars of  our 
Stock  on  appli- 
cation 


Rubbish 


The  New  DESTRUCTOR  CO. 

-      Ltd. 

41,  Walter  House,  Bedi-ord  St.  Destructors 

Strand,  LONDON,  W. 


Landscape  Gardening^ 


PULHAM  &  SON 

Nurseries 
ELSENHAM,  ESSEX 


J.  JEFFERIES  &  SON,  Ltd. 
Royal  Nurseries 
CIRENCESTER 


Rock,  Alpine 
and  Herbace- 
ous Plants 

Ornamental 
Trees  for  Park 
and  Garden 


T.  B.  HARPHAM  &  SON 

147a,  Church  Street 
Paddington,  London,  W,  2 


Rock  and 

Horticultural 

Builders 


BOWELL  &  SKARRATT, 
Cemetery  Road, 
CHELTENHAM. 


Alpines, 
Herbaceous, 
Water   Lilies 


Landscape  and 
Qarden  Archi 
tects,  specialise 
in  hock,  Water 
and  Formal 
Gardens,  etc. 

PULHAM  &  SON  Garden  Craftsmen, 

71,  Newman  Street.  W.  landat  P2S|'*amite'""stone 
Works  :  BROXBOURNE  Vases  Sindials 


WHITELEGG  &  CO. 
CHISLEHURST 

write  us 


Seeds  and  Bulbs 


R.  H.  BATH  Ltd. 
The  Floral  Farms 
WISBECH 


BLACKMORE  &  LANGDON 
TwERTON  Hill  Nursery 
BATH 


Home-Grown 
Bulbs   and 
Seeds 

Begonias 
Delphiniums 
Gloxinias 
Cyclamen,  etc. 


HENRY  ECKFORD 

Wem 
SHROPSHIRE 


DAWKINS 

408,  King's  Road 

CHELSEA,  S.W. 


Sweet  Peas  and 
Garden  Seeds 
Fertilizers 

t 
Seed 

Catalogue 

on  application 


Nurseries  :  ELSENHAM 


Fountains,  etc. 


Heating  Apparatus 

C.  p.  KINNELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.       New  Boiler 
Greenhouse  Heating  List  No.  42, 

Southwark  St..  London,  S.E.I    Post  Free 


m  m 


Garden  Architects 


I 


NEW  AND  OLD  GARDENS 
DESIGNED     BY     EXPERTS. 

SKELTON   &  KIRBY 

PIRBRIGHT,   SURREY. 


CJur  Catalogue  of 


AUBRIETIAS     | 

(New  Varieties).  Q 


I 


R.  WALLACE  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

Kilnheld  Gardens 
COLCHESTER 


New  Bulb  and 
Iris   List 
Now   Ready. 


UPSTONES 
rotherham 
YORKS 


Seeds  from  the 
North  for 
satisfaction. 

Catalogues  free, 
on  demand. 


J.  JEFFERIES  &  SON,  Ltd.  Finest  strains 
TheCotswold  Seed  Merchants  of  Vegetable  & 
CIRENCESTER  Flower  Seeds 


Strong     tufty    plants     grown    in 

pots  for  immediate  planting  out 

for  eftect  this  Spring. 


AUBREY  PRICHARD.  rich  maiive  [blue,  circular 
flowers,  1/5  each,  15  -  doz. 

BLUE  KING,  nearest  approach  to  blue,  16  each, 
15  -  doz. 

CHURCH  KNOWLE,  lovelv  'jrey  blue,  1-  each, 
10/- doz. 

DAYBREAK,  rosy  laviiuler.  1  6  each,  15/-  doz. 

FIRE  KING,  IMPROVED,  reddish  crimson,  1/6 each, 
15/-  doz, 

RIVERSLEA  PINK,  large  rosy  pink.  1'-  each, 
10/-  doz. 

ROSEA  SPLENDENS,  lovely  soft  rose  pink,  large 
.size,  perfect  habit.  Award  Merit,  R.H.S., 
Spring,  1919,  2/6  each,  6  tor  12/6. 

RUSSELL'S  CRIMSON,  darkest  of  the  red  shades, 
1/-  each,  10/-  doz. 

STUDLAND,  clear  lavender  mauve,  1/-  each,  10/6 
doz. 

VIRGINIE,   ricli  lavender,   white   centre,  1;6  each, 

15- doz. 
WARBARROW,  pure  deep  rose,  1/-  each,  10  6  doz. 

Collection,   one  each   of  the  above,    1 2/6, 

other    varieties    of    Aubrietias,     9d.  each, 

8/-  doz.     Carriage  extra. 

Catalogue    of   best  rock  and    herbaceous   plants   on 
applwation. 

MAURICE     PRICHARD, 
Riverslea  Nursery, 

CHRISTCHURCH. 
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Brussels  Sprouts 

CASTLE     HUNTLY. 

A  very  special  strain  of  excellent  quality. 

The    Sprouts   are   densely  set,    large  and   solid  and 
of   uniform   size 

Per  Packet,  1/2  Post  Free.      True  only  from 

D.   &   W.  GROLL 

Secit  .''h-rclunitF 

63,  COMMERCIAL  STREET,  DUNDEE. 


HARDY  PLANTS  WORTH  GROWING 

contiiittin^  600  illuslrafioits  and  much  useful  iiiform<itton 
u-iil  be  sent  (gratis*  on  application. 

We  specialise  in  Plants  and  Shrubs  of  the  hiahest  quality 
for  Shrnbberi.s.  Drives.  La-wns.  Odd  Corners.  Pereolns. 
Waterside.  Wild.  Deli,  Woodland,  and  Natural  Gardens. 

V.    N.    GAUNTLETT    &   CO..   LTD.. 

Japanese  Nurseries.  Chiddingfold,  Surrey. 

BEAUTIFUL  WOODLANDS 

Deaigned  or  remodflled.     A  dull  and   iinintcreUing  woodland 
may  be  made  atlractiie  all  the  year  n  und  at  a  iiioderale  cost. 

VALUED  TREES 

Treated  to  preserve  t/iem  and  increase   their  lires. 

DANGEROUS  TREES  LOPPED  AND  FELLED  BY  EXPERIENCED!  MEN 

A.    C.    BARTLETT,    KEW    ROAD,  KEW. 

Personally  recommended  by  best  authorities. 


Sweet  Pea  Plants 

MRS.   TOM     JONES   (1919   novelty). 
Deep  blue,  12/-  per  100. 

KING    WHITE,    best,  true. 
8/-  per  100. 

HARRISON,  Sharnbrook,  BEDS. 

SCOTCH     SEED    POTATOES    direct    from 

Scotland  carriage  paid,  bags  free.  ALL  PER  bTONE : 
Midloton^Early:  5s'  6d. ;.  D""*.  <,£  York  5s  6d.j  Express, 
js  r5rt  •  Epicure,  4s, ;  Eclipse  4s.  6a. ;  lidzeii  ciue,  4s.  du.  , 
\liv  Vs  6d  King  Edward  VIL,  3s,  6d. ;  May  Queen, 
-,  fiVi  T ochar  5s  6d  ;  Majestic,  5s.  6d. ;  .\rr an  Comrade, 
f  •  «^i  '•  Treat  Scbt  3s  ed. ;  Arran  Cliief,  3s. ;  Factor, 
?v-  fid"-  Kerr's  Knk,  5s.;  Tinwald  Perfection,  5s.  6d.; 
F-irlv  Pioneer  3s  6d  ;  Arran  Victory,  5s  6d.;  Ashleaf 
lidnev  OS  6d.;  tiolden  Wonder,  3s.  6d. ;  Burnhouse 
Kidnes,    OS.    mi.,  Templar,    3s.;     Bloomfleld 

^Sv'^Ss  6d  Witeh  Hill,  Vs. ;  Kilig  Geroge  V.,  3s.  6d.; 
S  i-^i,  n;,»PT,' '■!.*  6d  •  Ninetvfold,  5s.  6d. ;  Sharpens  Victor, 
British  Q,ueHi,3s^bd. ,  ^iDBi>  Micpherson  Early.  3s.  6d  ; 
,'js.  6d  ;    Up-to-IJate,  ^.  DO. ,  H  NOTE.- -The 

Abundance  3s  6d..  Qi  een  ^'jfe  U.K  Allotment,  Potato 
amlleed  G^d^  FMB  Secretari«  of  Allotment  Holders' 
,ina  see'?  "'"'i"  iT,\nted  to  apply  fo    special  prices  per  cwt., 

George  IV.  Bridge,  Ecbnbiu-gli.     Est.  1H.JC. 
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WATERER'S  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER 

SEEDS.  Swoet  Peas,  Scotch-grown  Seed  Potatoes.  C.it.iloguea 
ou  arpiH;ition.— JouN  Wateeer,  Sons  &  Crisp,  Ltd.,  The 
Xursericti,  rwvford.  Berks  


WATERER'S      Khodcdendrons,       Azaleas, 

Ooiiifers,  Choice  and  li.ire  Shrubs,  Herbaceous  Plants,  Hardy 
.\lpiQes,  etc.  Illustrated  Catalogues  free. — JOHN  Wateeer, 
Sons  &  Ceisp.  Ltd.,Twyford.  Berks. 


KING'S   ACRE    FRUIT  TREES    have    pro 

duced  some  of  the  finest  and  most  remarkable  Apples  and 
rears  on  record.  Extra  stronc  6  years'  old  Fruiting  Trees, 
Vines  and  Busli  Fruits. — Particulars  promptly  given  on 
application  to  KlNn's  ACRE  Nurseries.  Ltd..  Hereford. 

KING'S     ACRE    ROSES.  —  Alphabetically 

arranged  Catalogue  free  on  application. — King's  Acre 
.VUKSERIES.  Ltd..  Hereford 


KING'S  ACRE    BORDER  AND  CLIMBING 

PLANTS      List  free  on  request. — ^KINO'S  ACRE  NDESEEIEB, 
Ltd..  Hereford.  


DOUBLE  STRENGTH  GARDEN  MANURE. 

The  strongest  oml  cheajicst  in  use  oi  all  fertilisers, 
■iOlb,  ba2.  price  5'-, carriage  paid.  For  lawns  like  yelvet.use 
•' CalnusV  the  great  lawn  dressing,  281b.  bag,  price  5/(1, 
carriage  paid.— Sole  makers.  The  Ammonia  Fertiliser 
Cot.,  Bedford. 

GREENHOUSE  PAINTING  AND  GLAZING. 

— We  can  now  supply  "  Vitrolite  "  the  best  paint,  25/-  per 
gallon,  cans  extra.  "  PLASTINE,"  the  imperishable  putty, 
44/-  per  cwt.,  kegs  extra  ;  7  lb.  tins,  3/9  ;  14  lb.  tins,  7/-  each. 
— W.  Carson  &  Sons.  Grove  Works,  Battersea,  S.W.  11. 

'« ROCK   GARDEN   PLANTS,   WHERE 

AND  IN  WHAT  SOILS  TO  PLANT  THEM,"  a  useful 
guide  to  garden  lovers,  with  catalogue,  48  pages,  post  free. — 
Cr.  R.  Phipps.  .\lpine  Nursery.  Bamham.  Bognor. 


CARNATION    CULTURAL    GUIDE.— Com- 

plete  instructions  for  greenhouse  and  outdoor  culture,  7d. 
post  free. — C.  H.  TAnDEViN.  Willaston,  Birkenhead. 


J.  GRAY,  LTD.,  Builder  of  Conservatories, 

IGreenhouses,  etc.,  and  Heating  Engineers,  Danvers  Street, 
IChelsea,  London.  S.W.  3.  Wire,  201,  Western,  London. 
iTelephone  :  201.  Western. 

|WELLS'     Catalogue     of     Chrysanthemums 

now  ready ;  post  free  on  application. — W.  Wells  &  Co., 
iMerstham.  Surrey. 


POTATOES.— Kerr's  Seed   Potatoes  Excel. 

Grow  Kerr's  Pink.     Order  early.       Write  for  potato  list. — 
Kerr  &  Co.,  63,  Queen  Street,  Glasgow. 

SEED  POTATO  AND  VEGETABLE  CATA- 
LOGUE for  1920  now  ready.  Send  at  once.  Table  Carrots, 
Table  Swedes  7;-,  Cattle  Carrots  5;- cwt.  Bags  Free.  Mangolds 
JD/-,  Horse  Carrots  70/-,  Swedes  60/-  ton,  loose.  Free  on 
Rail.  Shallots  6d.,  Onion  Sets  1/6  lb.  Collection  of  Seeds 
4/-.  Ca-rriage  Paid. 
I    Horace  Taylor  &  Co..  Chatteris,  Cambridgeshire. 


IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING  for  gardens, 

tree  guards,  gates,  arches,  espaliers,  rose  stakes,  and  orna- 
nental  garden  iron  and  wire  work  of  every  description.  Send 
'or  illustrated  catalogue.  Also  kennei  railing  and  poultry 
'encini;.  Ask  for  separate  lists. — Boulton  &  Paul,  Ltd., 
-Manufacturers,  Nonvicli. 

H.  J.  JONES'   GOLD    MEDAL   CHRYSAN- 

I'HEMUMS. — Catalogue  now  ready,  no-t  free  Id  stamp. 
This  contains  list  of  all  tlte  best  vaiieties  anJ  much  useful 
information  ;  also  list  of  best  Phlox,  Michaf  Imas  Liai  its,  etc. 
— Kyei  ROFT  NrRSERIKS.  Lewisham,  S.E.  13 

GOLD  MEDAL  PHLOX.  12  finest  varieties  in 

cultivation,  10/- ;   12  extra  flue,  7  6 

MICHAELMAS    DAISIES.     12    very    finest 

varieties,  10/-;  12  very  fine,  7/6.  All  free  for  cash  with  order. 
— H.  J.  JONBS,  Eyecroft  Nurseries,  Lewishim  S.E.  13 

ROCKERY    PLANTS   SPECIALITY.— Write 

lor  descriptive  list,  free. — Terrt  Lee,  16,  Morden  Road, 
■^tei  hford,  Birmingham. 


WAKELEY'S  PATENTED  HOP  MANURE. 

.--The    only    reliable    and    complete    substitute   for    Stable 
Manure.     See  advt.  on  p.  xii. 


SPLENDID    YELLOW    FIBROUS    LOAM. 

Pure  Leaf  Mould,  Coarse  Sand,  each  5/-  per  sack.  Prepared 
"ompost,  6/6 ;  Basic  Slag,  6/6  cwt. ;  Kainit,  14  lbs.  2/9. — 
SV.  Hekbeet  &  Co.,  Hop  Exchange,  London,  S.E. 


BARR'S  SEED  GUIDE,  free.    For  the  best 

Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  of  finest  Selected  Strains  and 
Tested  Growtli.  At  the  R.H.S.  Wisley  Trials  our  Strains  of 
Vegetable  Seeds  have  received  exceptional  recognition  for  higli 
ipiality,  many  liaving  been  Higlily  Commended  and  several 
given  First-class  Certiticates  and  -Awards  of  Merit. 

BARR  S  HARDY  PERENNIALS,  ALPINES, 

KOCK  PLANTS.  ACJUATICS,  CLIMBEKS,  etc..  tor  Spring 
planting.     Catalogue  free. 


BARR  S  BEAUTIFUL  LILIES,  GLADIOLI, 

CANNAS.     ANEMONES.     BEGONIAS,     MONTBIIETIAS, 
TIOIIIDIAS,  etc..  for  Spring  planting.    Descriptive  Catalogue 
free. 
liAKR  it  SONS,  King  Street,  Covent   Garden.  Lond(.n. 


HARDY  BORDER  "CLOVE"  CARNATIONS 

— The  wonderful  decorative  value  of  our  Clove-scented,  still- 
necked  Bortler  Carnations  has  again  been  confirmed  bv  tiie 
notable  success  .it  the  great  Chelsea  Show,  July,  1919,  our 
Horder  Carnations  being  awarded  the  30  guinea  Silver 
TroDhy  for  the  best  Carnation  exhibit  in  the  whole  show,  ia- 
cludiug  Perpetual  Trees,  and  all  other  types.  Absolutely 
hardy.  Plant  now  for  any  part  of  Gt.  Britain.  Please 
write  us  for  particulars.  .Sow  Seed  now.  :;s.  6fi.  and  os.  Best 
strain  in  existence. — J.  Douglas.  Edenaide.  Gt.  Bookham. 


TWELVE     BEAUTIFUL     DELPHINIUMS, 

including  Alake,  Lascelles.Moerheimi.  10/6 ;  twelve  Phlox  4/6  : 
six  Pa-onies,  4/-;  six  Papaver  Orientale,  including  Perry's 
White,  3/-;  twelve  Gladioli,  2/6  :  twelve  Alpines,  3/- ;  twelve 
Micliaelmas  Daisies,  all  colours.  3/9.  Named.  Carriage 
Paid.  Quality  Seeds.  Catalogues  Free.  —  Taylors' 
NfRSERlES.  New  Eltham,  S.E, 9. 


GLORIOUS     PHLOX.  —  Strong     fiowering 

clumps,  twelve  varieties, all  distinct  from  my  superbcollection. 


7/6, carriage  paid,  for  cash:   send  for  list. — Edwards, 
Mary  vale  Road  .  Bourn  ville. 
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ALPINE,   MORAINE   AND   HERBACEOUS 

PLANTS.     Descriptive  catalogue  post  free  on  applicat  ion. — 
ilAXWELi,  ct  Beale.  Dorset  Nurserx",  Broadstone,  Dorset. 


McDOUGALL'S  "  FUMERS  "  and  INSECTI- 

cide  "  Sheets  "  for  greenhouse  fumigation  ;  safe,  effectual, 
economical.  Sold  by  all  seedsmen  and  nurserymen.  — 
McDouGAiL  Bros..  Ltd..  Port  Street  Manchester. 


SEWAGE      DISPOSAL      FOR      COUNTRY 

HOUSES. — No  emptying  of  cesspools  ;  a  perfect  fertilizer ; 
no  solids ;  no  open  filters  ;  perfectly  automatic ;  everything 
imderground.  State  particulars.  —  WILLIAM  Beattie,  8, 
Lower  Grosvenor  Place,  Westminster. 


SWEET  PEAS.— Collections,  Is.  6d.,  2s.,  3s.. 

5s.    Antirrhinums.  Vegetables,  collections,  53.,  lOs,,  15s.,  20s. 
— T.  H.  Dipnall,  Shelley,  near  Hadleigh,  Suffolk. 


GROW  "  PREMIER  "  SEEDS.    WHY  NOT? 

Highest  duality.  Best  Value.  Awarde  I  3  Gold  Medals. 
Full  descriptions  and  cultural  directions  of  the  best  and  most 
prolitable  kinds  to  grow.  Seeourunirin  pocket  seed  guide 
containing  a  practical  monthly  calendar  tree — i  remier 
Seed  Co.,  Ltd.,  Seed  Specialists,  London  Road,  Brigliton. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM   CUTTINGS.— 600    up- 

to-date  vars.  -,  including  novelties,  1919  ;  Dahlias,  400  vars. , 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  150  vars.;  Violas,  Exhibition  or 
Bedding.  100  finest  vars.  Catalogue  Id.  stamp. — H. 
WooLMAN.  Shirlev.  Birmingham. 


ECONOMIC  PRICES.— Herbaceous,    Border, 

Antirrhinums  (20  sorts);  Sweet  Pea  Plants  (37  sorts),  etc. 
My  list  will  save  you  20 ^. — Rev.  C.  Barnes,  F.R.H.S., 
;?cQfton.  Work-op.         

ROCK  —  HERBACEOUS  —  PRIMROSES, 

double  and  single,  etc.;  advice  {ziven  tti  r  tmi^ielling  of 
gardens,  and  lists — Hopkins,  IVIer.^  Snepppr'on 


HERBACEOUS  PyEONIES.— Choicest  named 

sorts,  my  selection.  Is.  each;  Day  Lilies,  two  var^.,  6d.  each; 
Pyrcthrum  hybrids,  specially  good  mixed,  three  Is.  Po^t 
free  over  .'>s. ;  under.  6d.  exf^ra. — St.  Clair  Feilden.  The 
(Jid  Mill  Gardens,  Tresoose,  St.  Columb.  Cornwall. 


RIVER'S  FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  VINES. 

Figs,  Oranges  and  Orchard  House  trees  are  of  flrst-class 
quality,  and  a  large  and  select  stock  is  always  on  view. 
Inspection  invited.  Price  list  post  free  on  application. — 
Thos.  R[vers  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries.  Sawbridceworth,  Herts 


WM.   DUNCAN   TUCKER   &   SONS,   LTD., 

Lawrence  Road,  South  Tottenham,  N.  15. — Conseryatories, 
Winter  Gardens,  Vineries,  Peach  Houses,  Portable  Build- 
ings, etc. 


NOW      IS     THE     TIME    TO     PLANT.— 

KELWAT  &  SON,  The  Royal  Horticulturists.  Langport, 
Somerset,  are  now  booking  orders  lor  their  Choice  Hardy 
Perennial  Plants.  Plant  a  COLOUR  BORDER  and  you  will 
be  able  to  enjoy  its  exquisite  beauty  for  many  years 
without  any  great  expense  or  trouble. 

Send  Measurement  of  your  border. 
Poeonies,  Delphiniums,  Phloxes,  and  other  beautiful  flowera 
included  in  ttieir  Colour  Schemes,  which  provide  blooms  from 
early  Spring  to   late  Autumn. 

Weybridge,  Jan.  10th  .1920. 

"Some  six  years  ago  you  supplied  me  with  a  number  of 
Hardy  Perennial  Plants  for  certain  borders  in  a  gard  en  at 
Streatham  Hill.  These  proved  a  great  success  and 
year  by  year  have  been  the  cause  of  much  comment  and 
admiration." 

Troon,  Ayrshire,  Jan.  11th,  1920. 

"  The  complete  border  I  bought  in  1912  for  Bothwell  was  a 
great  success.' 

Write  NOW  to  KelwatA  Son, Retail  Plant  Department, 
Langport,  Somerset. 


NOW   IS  THE  TIME  TO   PLANT 

KELWAY'S     LOVELY      GLADIOLI     FOR 

SUMMER  AND  AUTUMN  FLOWERS.—Kelway's  famous 
Gladioli,  planted  now,  produce  grand  spikes  of  glorious 
flowers  from  July  until  late  Autumn.  They  are  particularly 
useful  for  church  decorations  during  Harvest  Ftstivals.  for 
large  fialls  and  hospitals,  and  for  decorating  tlu-  liomc  wlu-n 
other  flowers  are  scarce.  They  will  grow  in  town.s.  and  we 
can  supply  them  in  all  colours  for  immediate  planting.  Do 
not  l)uy  Dutch  bulbs,  but  send  at  once  for  our  new  price  list 
of  named  sorts  to  the  Retail  Plant  Department. 
KELWAYtt  SON,  Langport,  Somerset. 


DOBBIE     &     CO.,     ROYAL     SEEDSMEN, 

Edinburgh,  will  send  a  copy  of  their  1920  Catalogue  and 
Guide  to  Gardening  free,  if  this  Paper  is  mentioned. 

BATH'S  SELECT  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS.— 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  choice  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds,  and  Plants,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  post  free 
on  application.  Special  terms  to  Allotment  Societies. — 
(Dept.  E),  E.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  The  Floral  Farms,  'Wisbech. 

FIDLERS'  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  GARDEN 

SEED  GUIDE  AND  CATALOGUE  FOE  192U  IS  NOW 
EEADY.  and  a  copy  will  be  sent  post  free  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  post  card. — Write  at  once  to  FiDLER  &  SONB, 
Eoyal  Berkshire  Seed  Stores,  Eeadina. 

LAXTONS'    SEEDS.— New    Catalogue     for 

1920  contains  all  the  latest  novelties  in  flowera  and  vege- 
tables, including  the  fine  new  pea  "  Admiral  Beatty."  List 
gratis  ou  application.  Pamphlet  on  Fruit  Culture  for  IJd. 
postage. — Laxton  Brothers.  Bedford. 

LAXTONS'       NEW        HYBRID       LUPINS 

(Arboreus  x  Polyphyllus). — A  new  strain  of  perenidal  Lupins 
embracins  a  wonderful  range  of  colours,  the  result  of  crossing 
Polyphyllus  Blue  with  the  Yellow  Tree  Lupins.  Some  of 
the  seedlings  take  the  tree  form,  others  are  herbaceous  or 
intermediate,  and  quite  hardy.  The  colours  include  nearly 
all  shades  of  blue,  yellow,  and  rose,  and  combinations  of  the 
same  tints  in  various  forms.  Many  are  sweet-scented. 
Per  packet.  Is.  6d.  Seedlings,  autumn  sown,  4s.  dozen. 
— Laxton  Brothers,  Bedford.  


POULTRY  MANURE  for  Sale,  large  or  small 

quantities;  packed  free  on  rail. — Write.  Greeswoop.  Fruit 
and  Poultry  Dealer.  Kirkgate.  Eipon. 


BIRDS'    BATHS,  GARDEN    VASES,    SUN 

DIALS,    NESTING    BOXES.      Catalogue    (No.  4)    free.— 
MooRTOi.  .I.  Thornton  Avenue,  Chiswick. 


250,000  HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS, 

from  2/-  per  dozen.   FEUIT  TEEES,  SHEUBS.    Descriptive 
Catalogue  Free. — F.  H.  Jones,  Churchfield,  Cradley,  Malvern. 


PERPETUAL      CARNATIONS.  —  Healthy 

Guernsey  Plants,  from  21/-  per  20  pLints,  carriage  paid. 
Ask  Catalogue. — V.m  DER  SLurs  (late  H.  Burnett;,  St. 
Margaret's  Nurseries,  Guernsey. 

YORK  PAVING,  suitable  for  Garden  Paths, 

or  Dutch  Gardens  ;  210vds.  super,  cheap. — Apply  A.  D. 
Thompson,  F.R.H.S-.  Consulting  Horticultm-ist  Forestry 
Expert,  etc.,  11,  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C.  2 
Telephone.  Gerrard  4501 


DANGEROUS  TREES  taken  down  or  tops 

removed  by  experts.— .A.pply  A.  D.  Thompson,  F.E.H.S., 
Consulting  Horticulturist,  Forestry  Expert,  etc.,  11,  Adam 
Street,  Adelphi,  London.  W.C.  2.     Telephone,  Gerrard  4501. 
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SUTTON'S  SEED  TRiALGROUND 


In  these  famous  grounds,  with 

infinite  care,  have  been  bred  many  of 

the  finest  varieties  of  Vegetables  and 

Flowers   now  grown  in  the  five  Con- 

tments  of  the  world. 

Sow  Sutton's  Seeds  in  your  Gardens 
and  Allotments  and  be  sure  of  getting  results 
worth  the  lime  and  care  you  have  spent. 


Visitors  are  at  all  times  invited 
to  inspect  our  Experimental 
Grounds  and  magnificent  range  of 
Glass  Houses  adjoining  theG-W.R. 
Main  Line  at  Reading. 

Catalogues  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds.  Seed  Potatoes,  etc. 
free  on  application. 


The     King's 
Seedsmen, 


READING 


DELPHINIUMS 

COSSACK  (new). — Bright  clear  blue,  with  bronzy 
centre,  single  flowers.  This  has  a  splendid  long 
tapering  spike,   quite   distinct  from  any  other 

variety.     Strong  plants,  5/-  each. 
MERSTHAM      GLORY     (new). — Outer     petals 

Cambridge    blue  ;      inner    petals    rosy    mauve  ; 

white  eye,  semi-double,  the  best  of  its  colour.  3/6. 
MRS.   W.   WELLS. — Rosy  mauve  on  pale  blue 

ground,  white  eye,  very  long  spikes  of  loosely 

formed    flowers  ;     a    very    attractive    variety  ; 

vigorous  habit.     3 '6. 
JOAN   CARTER  (new). — Lavender  mauve,  white 

eye,  semi-double  flowers  ;   a  very  useful  variety 

for  cut  flowers.     3;6. 
KING      OF      DELPHINIUMS.— .\s    the    name 

suggests,  it  is  a  "  King  '"  among  the  Larkspurs  ; 

under  favourable  conditions  it  reaches  8ft.  in 

height  ;    rich  gentian   blue,  with  very  strildng 

white  centre.     21-. 
LA     FRANCE. — Soft    lilac,    veined    blue,    semi- 
double  flowers,  extra  long  spike.     2  -. 
THE    ALAKE. — Deep  purplish  blue,  extra  large 

pips    looselv    arranged    on    fine    spikes,    .\.M., 

R.H.S.     3  6. 
YVETTE    GUILBERT. — Transparent  pale  blue, 

with  pink  stripe  on  edge  of  each  petal,  wliite  eye, 

large  pips.     1/6. 
ZUSTER    LUGDEN. — Double  dark  blue  variety, 

being  a  strong  grower  and  flowers  well  formed, 

flat,  and  of  a  good  size.     1/6. 

One    each  of  above  splendid  collection,   24/-. 
Three  sets  for  £3  3s. 

Twelve  splendid  Phlox  in  variety  for  9/-. 

Three  sets  for  22/6  cash. 

GENERAL  C.\T.\LOGL'E  FREE. 

W.  WELLS,  JUN.,  Hardy  Plant  Nurseries, 

MSRSTriiVl,    SURREY. 
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SCOTCH     GROWN 

SEED  POTATOES 

IMMUNE     VARIETIES     WILL     BE     SCARCE. 

IMMUNE 


ARRAN    ROSE    

DARQILL   EARLY 

EDZELL   BLUE 

RESISTANT 

SNOWDROP 
WITCH    HILL 


FIRST 

141b. 
...     8/- 
...      4/- 
.      5  - 


EARLY 

2Slb.     561b.  1121b 
15/3     29/-     55/- 

9/3     17/-     31/- 


6/- 
6/- 


11/3 
11/3 


21/- 
21/- 


40/- 
40/- 


IMMUNE    SECOND 


ARRAN   COMRADE    .   .    10/6 

GREAT  SCOT 3/3 

KINQ   QEORGE             .   .      3/3 
THE   ALLY  3/3 

IMMUNE  LATE  OR 

DREADNOUGHT  .  5/- 

ABUNDANCE 3/6 

GOLDEN   WONDER     ..      3/6 

KERR'S    PINK 5/- 

MAJESTIC  5/- 

LANQWORTHY  .  .      3/6 

NITHSDALE      9/- 

TINWALD 

PERFECTION      5/- 

TEMPLAR  3/3 

THE   LOCHAR 3/3 

THE   BISHOP 6/- 

We    will    pay    carriajie    if    folic 

'added  to  above  prices  : — 
141b..  1/B;      2Slh    1/9;      5Glb.,  1/6 ;      1121b., 
lllh.  Olid  2Slb.  per  Pa.ssenger  Train. 

501b.  and  1121b.  per  Goods. 


D    EARLY 

20/- 

38/- 

75/- 

5/9 

10/6 

19/- 

5/9 

10/6 

19/- 

5/9 

10/6 

19/- 

MAI 

4   CROP 

9/3 

17/- 

31/- 

6/6 

12/- 

22/- 

6/6 

12/- 

22/- 

9/3 

17/- 

31/- 

9/3 

17/- 

31/- 

6/6 

12/- 

22/- 

17/3 

33/- 

— 

9/3 

17/- 

31/- 

5/9 

10/6 

19/- 

5/9 

10/6 

19/- 

11/3 

21/- 

40/- 

mng    I 

mount 

s    are 

2/- 


Cash  with  Ord-'t. 

Bags  and   rackiu; 
Free. 

Post   Free  for 
asking — 

1920     Cn-t 
date 


Our 


CULTURAL 
GUIDE. 


of 


AM   the   above 

Potatoes   have 

been  grown  in 

the    Highlands 

Scotland, 

have    been    passed 

b.v    the    P.oard    of 

Agriculture 

as   true,    and    may 

be       planted       in 

infected  areas. 


JOHN    E.    KNIGHT    &    SON 

Seed   Specialists,  WOLVERHAMPTON. 

Establislied  over  100  years. 
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Notes  from  Maidstone. 

Last  week  we  pointed  out  ilv 
necessity  of  spraying  NOW 
with  our  Medela  to  prevent 
Peach  Leaf  Blister.  In  the 
same  manner  some  other 
common  diseases  o/  Fruit 
Trees  must  be  treated  with 
prnventatives,  for  if  the  disease 
is  allowed  to  commence  it  is  too 
late  to  start  spraying.  The  Scab 
which  attacks  Apples  and 
Pears,  showing  as  brown  spots 
and  cracks  on  the  fruit,  must 
be  prevented  by  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  Mixture  just  when 
the  leaf  buds  begin  to  swell, 
and  again  at  half  strength  when 
the  fruit  has  just  set.  Blighty 
Bordeaux  Powder,  in  packets, 
ready  for  mixing,  1  lb.  1/9, 
2  lbs.  216,  4  lbs.  4/9,  and  10  lbs 
71-,  post  free.  Order  now,  and 
be  sure  of  having  some  by  you 
ready  for  tise. 

George  Bunyard  S-  Co.,  Ltd.. 
The  Royal  Nurseries, 

Maidstone. 
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PEARSON'S 

SELECTED 

ANTIRRHINUMS 


ANTIRRHINUMS  are  one  of  the  best  bedding 
subjects  which  can  be  raised  from  seed.  The 
following  is  our  extra  select  List. 

Per  pkt. — s.  d. 
Antirrhinum  majus.  Beautiful  mLxed  colours 

2£t.  to  3ft.  0  3 

best  crimson            ...         0  3 

■  best  white    ...         0  3 

bestyeUow 0  3 

—  nanum.     In  height  between  Majus  and  Tom 

Thumb.     Mixed  colours 18  in. 

—  —  Amber  Queen.    Canary  yellow  overlaid 

chamois  pink  

Black  Prince.  Intensely  dark  crimson... 

Carmine    Queen.      Dcrp  lith  (ain.in, 

quite  distinct  ...         

Cottage  Maid.     Pale  pink,  with  white 

throat  ...         

Crimson  King.   The  best  of  this  class  of 

colour  ...         ...         ...         ...   18  in. 

Flame.  Lovely  brilliant  orange  scarlet ... 

—  —  Pink  Gem  ( JCew),  Clear  rose  pink,  white 

throat  15in. 

Rose  Dore.     Beautiful  salmon  rose,  the 

best  pink 
The  Bride.   The  finest  white  semi-dwarf 

variety         IS  in. 

Yellow  Gem  (Xcw).    Kich  deep  golden 

yellow  ...         ...         

Yellow  Queen.     One  of  the  very  best 

yellows  ...  20  in. 

—  Tom  Thumb.    Dwarf  strain,  finest  mixed 

9  to  12  in. 

best  crimson       

best  white  

best  j'cllow 


J.  R.  PEARSON  &  SONS, 


Estab.  1782. 


LOWDHAM,  NOTTS. 
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ILD  weather  [has  wrouglit  wonders 
at  Kew,  with  the  result  that  Daffodils, 
Crocuses  and  Scillas  were  flowering 
well  by  St.  Valentine's  Day.  Some  of 
tlie  early  Rhododendrons  are  excep- 
tiouallv  fine,  especially  R.  nobleanura  and 
R.  oreodoxa-  Prunuses  are  also  in  full  flower 
includin"  P.  tomentosa  and  P.  cerasifera,  "  The 
Cherry  Plum."  The  Rock  garden  is  beginning  to 
look  bright,  S^xifraga  oppositifolia  being  con- 
spicuous. The  conservatory  is  without  a  doubt 
still  ilie  centre  of  attraction.  Plants  of  interest 
in  this  house  include  Rhododendron  prsevernum. 
R.  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan  (very  suitable  as  a 
pot  plant),  Prunus  floribunda  var.  atrosanguinea, 
Rhododendron— Azalea  sinense  (yellow  and  pink 
forms),  Narcissus  Tazetta  var.  Grand  Soleil  d'Or, 
K.  Tazetta  Scilly  White,  Tulips  and  Carnations. 
Rhododendron  Rosa  Mundi.— This  is  one  of  the 

best  varieties  for  forcing.  It  is  of 
rather  dwarf-growing  and  bushy 
habit,  and  for  this  reason  succeeds 
admirably  as  a  pot  plant.  The 
white  flowers,  which  are  borne  in 
large  trusses,  are  suffused  with 
pink.  The  plant  depicted  on  this 
page  was  potted  last  October  and 
placed  out  of  doors.  In  January 
it  was  taken  into  the  forcing 
house.  It  is  a  hardy  variety, 
and  flowers  in  April  when  planted 
•outdoors. 

Winter  Aconites  Beneath 
Trees. —  These  golden  cups  mid 
Elizabethan  ruffles  of  verdant  g.'een 
are  pretty  anywhere  just  now, 
though  more  effective  perhaps 
wlien  as  a  substitute  for  the  all 
too  meagre  sward  below  Chestnuts 
and  other  deciduous  trees. 

"  Kew  Guild  Journal.  "--There 
!>  Mile  jniblication  to  wliicii  all  Kew 
men  and  women  look  forward,  viz., 
the  "  Kew  Guild  Journal."  It 
records  the  doings  of  Kewites 
in  all  corners  of  the  earth.  The 
Journal  for  1920,  just  issued, 
•contains  an  appreciation  of  the 
work  done  by  women  at  Kew 
A\'ar,  when  over  ninety  were  employed.  They 
i.Mue  from  as  far  afield  as  Canada,  New 
/i  aland,  Australia,  Tasmania  and  South  Africa, 
and  two  were  from  Russia.  While  they  are 
loath  to  depart,  the  Journal  states  "  one  and  all 
have  loyally  recognised  that  they  must  go  to 
make  room  for  the  returned  men  and  other 
•demobilised  soldiers  who  are  anxious  to  benefit 
iby  a  two  years'  stay  at  Kew.  As  some  recognition 
■of  valuable  work  well  done  six  women  gardeners 
are  still  employed  in  the  flower  garden  department." 


Kew  will  always  remember  witli  pride  the  services 
of  the  women  gardeners  who  nobly  played  their 
part  in  the  upkeep  of  the  gardens  while  the  men 
were  engaged  in  war.  The  Journal  now  before  us 
is  dedicated  to  Captain  A.  W.  Hill,  President-elect 
for  1920.  Sanction  has  been  granted  by  the 
President  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  to  erect 
a  suitable  memorial  to  those  members  of  the 
Guild  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  tlie  War, 
and  donations  to  the  Memorial  Fund  should  be 
sent  to  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  J.  Coutts,  3.  The  Gables, 
Kew  Green. 
The    Downy    or    Tomentose    Cherry.— As    a 

lawn  sliruh  Prunus  tomentosa  is  an  early-flowering 
Cherry  of  considerable  value.  Usually  at  its 
best  towards  the  end  of  March,  a  large,  spreading 
bush  at  Kew  is  fully  a  month  earlier  this  year. 
The  white,  at  first  pink  tinted,  are  less  than  an 
inch  in  diameter,  but  produced  in  great  profusion. 


ONE    OF    THE    BEST    RHODODENDRONS    FOR    FORCING    (R.    ROSA    MUNDl) 


U.  ' 


The  best  specimen  at  Kew  is  a  spreading  bush 
20  feet  in  diameter  and  some  7  feet  in  height. 
This  Cherry  was  first  introduced  from  China  by 
way  of  Japan  about  fifty  years  ago.  More 
recently  bushes  have  been  raised  from  seeds 
sent  home  by  Mr.   E.  H.  Wilson. 

Snowdrop  Seedlings. — .At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Si  icutihi  Coiiuuittee  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  Mrs.  R.  C.  Backhouse  sent  flowers 
of  seedling  Snowdrops,  illustrating  the  second 
generation  of  the  cross  G.  plicatus  x  G.  nivalis. 
The  flowers  were  exceedingly  fine  and  presented 


great  variation,  some  being  like  fine  examples  of 
G.  Elwesii,  and  others  of  the  nivalis  or  plicatus 
type,   while  one  approached  G.   Melvillei. 

Lilium  Willmottise.— This  attractive  Lily, 
depicted  on  the  front  cover,  is  of  comparatively 
rec?nt  introduction  from  China.  L.  Willmottia^ 
and  I..  TJiaycra;  were  both  collected  by 
Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson,  and  were  at  first  disseminated 
as  L.  sutchuenense.  In  cultivation,  however, 
Mr.  Wilson's  introductions  have  proved  to  be  much 
better  garden  plants  than  the  original  L.  sutchuen- 
ense collected  by  Father  F'arges  in  Szechuen. 
Miss  Willmott's  Lily  has  slender  stems  averaging 
3  feet  to  4  feet  in  height,  suggesting  in  habit  and 
colour  of  the  flowers  a  refined  Tiger  Lily.  As  the 
illustration  portrays,  the  narrow  leaves,  some 
6  inches  long,  are  thickly  arranged  on  the  stems, 
and  above  these  open  the  ten  to  twenty  or  more 
drooping,  orange  red  (or  minium  red)  spotted 
blossoms.  The  flowering  season  is 
the  end  of  July  and  early  August. 
It  is  a  stem-rooting  Lily,  hence 
the  bulbs  should  be  planted  at 
least  5  inches  or  6  inches  deep.  L. 
Willmottii-e  is  a  peat-  loving  Lily, 
thriving  best  among  dwarf  Rhodc- 
dendrons,  Sedums  and  similar 
slrrubs  which  shade  the  ground 
and  lower  half  of  the  stems.  It 
also  flowers  freely  in  light  loamy 
soils  to  which  leafsoil  is  added 
provided  there  is  little  or  no  lime 
present.  As  this  Lily  is  '■eadily 
raised  from  seeds,  it  should  soon 
become  a  popular  summer  flower. 

Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch.— The  Cross 
of  Oificier  de  I'Ordre  de  la 
Couronne  has  been  bestowed  upon 
Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch  by  the  King 
of  the  Belgians  for  the  valuable 
services  he  has  rendered  to  Belgium 
in  connection  with  the  War  Horti- 
cultural Relief  Fund.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  a  delegate  ap- 
pointed by  the  Belgian  Chamber 
of  Horticulture  delivered  an 
address  to  the  President  and 
Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  recently,  thanking  them  for  their  valuable 
assistance  respecting  the  restoration  of  the  horti- 
cultural industries  in  Belgium.  A  suitable  acknow. 
ledgment  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
delegate. 


FORTHCO.MING     EVENTS 
2. — Scottish   Horticultiual  .Association's 

.1. — Manchester   and   North   of   England 


March 
Meeting. 

March 
Orchid  .Society's  Meeting. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

(The  Editor    is    no!    responsible    for    Ihc  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 


PARSLEY    FOR    THE    DUTCH. 

TN  your  "  Column  for  the  Cuvious,"  page  62, 
Mr.  Joseph  Jacob  is  anxious  to  Itnow  if  the 
people  in  Holland  still  boil  the  roots  of  Parsley 
and  eat  it  as  a  good  dish.  Well,  I  can  tell  you 
that  I  have  not  heard  of  it  being  eaten.  People 
u<;e  the  green  Parsley  here  with  Carrots,  only  a 
little  bit,  for  aavouring.  Perhaps  our  grand- 
fathers did  eat  it — we  do  not. — J.  K.  Budde 
(Curator),  Dotanieal  Garden,   Utrecht. 

A     PROPOSED     IRIS     SOCIETY. 

T^HE  continued  and  interesting  discussion  in 
your  columns  concerning  the  proposed  new 
"  classification  of  Irises  "  leads  me  to  think  that 
we  have  surely  arrived  at  the  time  for  the  formation 
of  a  National  Iris  Society,  We  have  a  National 
Rose  Society,  a  National  Sweet  Pea  Society : 
why  not  a  National  Iris  Society  ?  The  great 
s. rides  which  have  been  made  during  the  past 
few  years  in  the  introduction  of  new  forms  of 
Bearded  Iris  alone  seem  to  me  to  make  the  whole 
subject  of  definite  classification  an  exceedingly 
difficult  one,  and  one  which  would  seem  to  call 
for  the  decision  of  a  "select  committee"  for 
satisfactory  solution  and  settlement.  This 
suggestion  is,  in  all  probability,  not  a  new  one 
to  many  of  your  readers,  and  though  I  must 
plead  ignorance  as  to  the  "ways  and  means" 
towards  the  attainment  of  this  end,  yet  surely 
there  are  sufficient  Iris  enthusiasts  who  could 
be  enrolled  to  make  the  formation  of  this  society 
a  possibility. — G.  L.  P. 

WHAT     ARE     GENNITINGS  ? 

T  HAVE  a  vivid  recollection  of  an  Apple  which 
grew  in  my  father's  garden  at  Radwinter 
Park,  in  North  Essex,  which  was  known  locally 
as  the  "  Early  White  Genniting."  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  correct  name  is  White  Juneating, 
a  very  old  variety  which  bears  well  as  a  standard. 
The  fruit  from  the  old  tree  mentioned  above  was 
very  good  eaten  from  the  tree  during  July,  but  it 
would  not  keep.  I  have  seen  fruit  from  young 
trees  of  this  variety  which  were  very  poor,  both 
in  appearance  and  flavour.  There  is,  also  the 
Red  Juneating,  which,  I  believe,  has  |numerous 
synonyms.  Is  it  possible  that  the  above  is  the 
fruit  called  Gennitings  in  Bacon's  essay  ? — Colin- 
Ruse,  Folly  Farm  Gardens,  Pulham^lead,  near 
Reading. 

T^HE  fruit  Gennitings  which  your  correspondent 
refers  to  in  your  issue  of  February  21  and 
which  is  mentioned  by  Bacon  in  his  essay  is  pro- 
bably the  dessert  Apple  known  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  by  the  name  of  Joanneting.  This 
Apple  is  ready  for  eating  in  July,  and  besides;  the 
name  Genniting,  it  has  the  following  synonyms: 
Juneating,  Early  Jennetting,  White  Joanneting 
and  Primiting. — Haslehurst  Gre.\ves. 

THE     DOUBLE     AMIITE     VIOLET. 

y  AM  sure  your  correspondent,  Victoria  Slade, 
who  writes  in  The  Garden,  February  21, 
will  be  cheered  to  hear  I  have  plenty  of  double 
white  Violets  in  my  old  garden,  both  in  frames  and 
in  the  open  ;  the  latter  are  just  beginning  to  come 
out  now.  Also,  does  not  Bacon's  "  Sweet 
Satyrian "  mean  the  White  Butterfly  Orchis,  or 
"  Satyrium,"  which  flowers  in  June  and  is  most 
deliciously  scented  ?  It  grows  freely  in  some 
coverts  in  Hants,  and  the  scent  is  almost  over- 
powering on  a  hot  day. — Florence  C.  E.  Bragge, 
Sadborow,  Chard. 


HARVESTING     CAMOMILE. 

"lYfAY  I  be  allowed  to  inform  "  Hortulanus " 
that  it  is  not  the  single  variety  of  Camomile 
that  was  illustrated  (page  29),  but  the  double 
form,  the  true  medicinal  Camomile,  as  grown  in 
Belgium,  from  whence  our  plants  came  ?  The 
single  form  has  little  commercial  value — though 
herbalists  buy  it,  to  mix  with  other  herbs  for 
fomentation — some  chemists  even  criticise  the 
dry  double  heads,  if  a  little  of  the  yellow  disc 
shows,  as  it  will  do,  if  flowers  are  left  to  expand 
too  fully.  The  single  wild  Camomile  (Anthemis 
nobilis)  I  found  in  Connemara,  growing  abundantly 
on  the  stony  margin  of  a  high  road  ;  this  position 
points  out  what  the  plant  requires,  good  drainage, 
full  exposure.  A  wet  summer  means  richness 
of  foliage  and  poverty  of  bloom  ;  the  dry  summer 
of  iqio  was  ideal  for  Cam6mi!e  growers. — E.  M. 
Dill,    Foyle  College,  Londonderry,  Ireland. 

CARNATION     SHOW     MARCH     10. 

TT  may  interest  readers  of  The  Garden  to  know 
that  the  British  Carnation  Society  undertakes 
to  stage  competitive  exhibits  for  members  living 
at  a  distance  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Hall.  Flowers  should  be  cut  on  March  8, 
placed  in  water,  packed  firmly  in  boxes  lined  with 
damp  paper,  and  dispatched  early  on  the  morning 
of  March  9. — Laurence  J.  Cook  (Hon.  Treasurer). 

SPARROWS  AND  YELLOW  CROCUSES. 

TT   is   a   risk  not   to   touch   wood  when   making 

certain  statements.     For  example,  when  most 

people's  Daffodils  have  provided  toothsome  food 

for  innumerable  eelworms  and  we  say  that  ours 

have  not  done  so ;    or  when  we  boast  that   the 

aggressive  white  fly  has  never  been  seen  in  our 

glass  houses,  we  preface  our  words  with  "  touching 

wood."     From   a  remarkable   fact   which   a  lady 

friend  recently  told  me  had  been  told  her  by  an 

uncle  last  summer  I   am  going  to  take  the  risk 

and  say  my  3'ellow  Crocuses  are  never  eaten  or 

molested  by  sparrows.     There  are  plenty  all  about 

to  do  any  amount  of  damage,  and  I  have  often 

wondered  why  the  yellow  Crocuses  were  immune. 

I  used  to  think  that  no  sparrow  friend  had  ever 

sung  the  praise  of  these  particular  flowers  as  table 

dainties,   just  as  it  was  ages  before  anyone  told 

me  of  the   delights  of  Cydonia  jelly  and  so  for 

years   the   two-legged  inhabitants  of  the  rectory 

left -the  frtiit  sevei'ely  alone.     Now  if  my  friend's 

uncle, -Who  is  a  keen  observer  of  birds,  is  right, 

I  know-it  is  the  plentiful  supply  of  walls  and  hedges 

of  one  kind  and  another  with  which  the  garden 

is    provided.     Sparrows    will    not    molest    yellow 

Crocuses   where   they   have   not   plenty   of   room 

to  start  off  at  a  moment's  notice.     They  require  a 

sort  of  aviation  gi'ound  or  an  aerodrome  for  their 

daylight  robberies,  and  it  is  only  the  unfortunate 

people    who    unthinkingly    have    provided    this 

acconjmodation  who  have  their  flowers  molested. 

Two"  questions    arise    from'   the     above.     First, 

what   about    other  flowers'?  •  and^  second,   what 

about    other    birds  ?     The    points    are    of    useful 

interest. — Joseph  Jacob. 

THE     JAPANESE     QUESCE. 

nPHE  mild  weather  of  the  last  six  or  eight 
weeks  has  favoured  the  flowering  of 
tlie  numerous  forms  of  Cydonia  japonica. 
Usually  planted  against  a  wall  or  fence  for 
shelter,  because  of  their  early  flowering,  bushes 
in  the  open  have  this  season  developed 
imder  more  favourable  conditions  than  are  usual 
during  January  and  February.  The  type  or 
species  has  rich  red  blossoms  ;  Knap  Hill  Scarlet 
(syn.  cardinalis),  brilliant  crimson,  is  glorious 
this    season  ;      alba,    wliite,    tinted    with    pink ; 


nivalis,  white  ;  sinica,  semi-double,  red  ;  sulphurea, 
creamy  white  ;  versicolor  (syn.  apricot),  salmon- 
pink  ;  and  Coliunbia,  rose,  shade  white.  Sprays 
in  small  vases  for  dinner  table  decoration  are  notably 
effective  and  lasting — A.  O.,  Surrey. 

BRANDY    APPLE. 

T.\'  a  recent  issue  of  The  Garden  Mr.  E. 
Molyneux  seeks  information  respecting  a 
variety  of  Apple  named  Brandy  Pippin,  this 
undoubtedly  being  the  same  sort  as  found  in  the 
Herefordshire  orchards  under  the  name  of 
Brandy  Apple.  The  trees  of  this  variety  are  of 
great  age,  and  the  name  of  great  antiquity.  The 
size  of  the  fruits  are  about  as  large  as  King  of 
the  Pippins  grown  on  an  orchard  standard  ; 
colour,  overlaid  very  heavily  with  rich  russet, 
having  a  slight  colouration  next  the  sun  ;  flesh, 
yellowish,  crisp,  sweet  and  juicy,  especially  from 
fruits  gathered  from  the  south-west  and  west 
aspects  of  the  tree  ;  while  its  keeping  qualities 
are  useful  for  quite  a  long  season.  Should  Mr. 
IMolyneux  wish  to  obtain  a  few  grafts  of  the 
Brandy  Apple,  I  will  endeavour  to  oblige.  Re 
Red-ribbed  Greening,  I  surmise  this  is  synonymous 
with  Winter  Quioning,  having  heard  a  remark 
in  the  Hereford  fruit  market  to  that  effect.  1 
do  not  know  the  Sharlestone. — George  Lovelock. 

DESSERT   AND    CULINARY   APPLES  IN 

SCOTLAND. 

AS  a  reader  of  The  Garden  weekly  I  have  been 
very  much  interested  in  all  that  has  been 
said  regarcUng  Apples  for  dessert  and  culinary 
purposes.  This  is  one  of  the  coldest  districts  in 
Scotland  and  standing  700  feet  above  sea-level. 
I  find  the  following  varieties  do  well  here  for 
dessert :  Irish  Peach,  James  Grieve,  AUington 
Pippin,  Rival,  The  Roseberry,  Combsnathin 
Pippin,  Royal  Seedling  (a  Cheshire  Apple,  for 
culinary  use),  Bismarck,  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh. 
Early  Victoria,  Domino,  EcklinviUe,  Hawthornden. 
Grenadier,  Golden  Spire,  Hambling's  Seedling  (a 
good  Apple),  Liddel's  Seedling,  Lord  Derby, 
Lord  Grosvenor,  Newton  Wonder,  Northern 
Dumpling,  Prince  Albert  (fine  late),  Stirling  Castle, 
Sandringham  and  Thomas  Rivers. — Alexr.  Trail. 
The  Gardens,  Cornhill,  Higgar,  Lanarhshire. 

LATE   DESSERT   APPLE. 

TN  reply  to  "  Applegarth "  for  a  late-keeping 
Apple,  I  should  be  inclined  to  try  King's 
Acre  Pippin  instead  of  Heusgen's  Golden  Reinette, 
as  I  doubt  the  latter  keeping  after  March.  Sturmer, 
of  course,  will  keep  till  June.  Allen's  Everlasting 
I  do  not  recommend. — F.  W.  B.,  North  Devon. 

'Y'OUR  correspondent  "  Applegarth  "  (page  80), 
in  asking  which  is  the  best  late  dessert  Apple, 
asks  a  more  difficult  question  than' that  answered 
by  the  Apple  audit.  Late  Apples  are  very  depen- 
dent upon  good  ripening  weather,  and  consequently 
what  may  be  relied  upon  in  the  south  of  England 
may  be  only  occasionally  really  successful  in  the 
north.  Sturmer  Pippin,  for  instance,  with  me, 
though  possessing  fine  keeping  quality,  is  often 
too  sour  and  Crab-like  to  be  enjoyable.  Taking 
one  year  with  another  in  the  north,  I  think  Lord 
Burleigh  is  one  of  the  best.  King's  Acre  Pippin 
is  very  good,  but  is  not  quite  such  a  late  keeper. 
In  regard  to  the  Apple  audit,  I  see  no  reason  to 
discount  its  value  because  the  result  was  obtained 
through  the  opinion  of  amateur  gardeners.  The 
judgment  of  the  masses  is  generally  sound,  and 
more  to  be  relied  upon  than  the  opinion  of  an 
expert.  We  trust  elections  and  many  important 
offices  to  public  votes  rather  than  to  the  selection 
of  experts,  just  as  we  prefer  trial  by  jury  to  the 
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decision  of  a  judge.  Mr.  C.  Tinner  thinks  tin- 
experts  forgot  James  Grieve  !  Well,  the  amateurs 
did  not,  and  "  Somers'  "  view  that  we  do  not  grow 
sufficient  varieties  is  not  sound,  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  cordon  trees  permits  the  amateur 
to  grow  as  many  varieties  as  he  takes  any  interest 
in.  .My  view  is  that  tlie  audit  was  quite  successful, 
and  I  hope  if  the  other  points  which  have  been 
raised  by  correspondents  are  to  be  put  to  the 
vote,  that  a  similar  arrangement  will  be  adopted. 
and  that  the  distinguished  amateurs  who  with- 
held their  votes  this  time  will  not  do  so  on  the 
next  occasion. — F.  T.  P.\ui., 

IN    QUEST    OF    PRIMULA    FARINOSA 
FORMS. 

T  .\M  carrying  out  a  series  of  e.xperiments  with 
Primula  farinosa,  and  am  very  anxious  to 
obtain  allied  foreign  and  other  fcrms.  In 
particular  I  may  name  P.  farinosa  var.  magellanica 
and  P.  scotica.  May  I  venture  to  appeal  to  your 
■  eaders    for    seeds    or,    preferably,    young    plants 


in  its  season  that  I  recall  cuuld  equal  it,  and 
probably  but  few  surpass  it  at  any  time.  It  was 
the  highly  flavoured  character  of  its  rich,  sugary 
fruits  that  appealed  so  much,  and  though  it  is 
some  years  since  I  tasted  a  fruit  of  it,  the  memory 
of  its  high  quality  still  remains.  In  Gloucester- 
shire, where  I  first  remember  it,  very  old  trees 
consistently  produced  heavy  crops,  and  with  so 
many  good  attributes  one  wonders  with  "  C.  D." 
why  the  variety  is  not  more  frequentlv  grown. — 
E.   H.   J. 

GREY    FOLIAGE     IN     WINTER. 

TN  ths  dead  season  of  the  year  in  the  garden,  when 
the  eye  is  not  distracted  by  the  many  forms 
of  flower  beauty,  one  sees  with  thankfulness  how 
much  there  is  to  be  glad  of  in  the  steubs  and 
plants  of  persistent  fohage,  and  that  among  them 
some  of  those  with  grey  leaves  are  the  most  notice- 
able. Rosemary,  hardly  grey,  and  yet  of  a  quaUty 
that  makes  one  think  of  it  as  a  grey  plant  ;  Phlomis 
fruticosa.    Lavender,    Senecio   Grayii   are    all   well 


Mr.  'iaylir  in  tin;  latter  part  of  his  book  advises 
amateurs  to  buy  dormant  buds  in  preference  to 
estabUshed  plants.  Of  course,  the  idea  is  quite 
feasible ;  but  how  many  amateurs  would  care 
to  risk  the  little,  buds  which  look  so  very  dull 
and  small,  and  woukl  re^iuire  great  care  in 
handling  ?  Also,  how  does  .Mr.  Taylor  propose  that 
the  nurserymen  should  restock  their  plants  for  sale 
the  foUov,'ing  autumn  r  No  doubt  by  seed."  I 
do  not  think  we  grudge  the  growers  winning  the 
trophies  at  the  exhibitions  with  Roses  cut  from 
their  maiden  plants  ;  for  you  -.vill  agree  with  me 
that  we  are  well  repaid  by  being  able  to  see  the 
beautiful  blossoms  that  .ire  brought  to  our  summer 
and  autumn  shows,  giving  Londoners  a  glimpse 
of  the  floral  world  which  otherwise  would  be 
impossible. — E.  E.  M. 

CROP  FROM  POTATO  EYES. 

'T'HE     interesting    paragraph    referring    to    eye? 

or   chit,    planting   of    Potatoes    (January  3. 

page    10),    brings    to    memory    an    experiment   o^ 


t:     ^ 
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due  to  flower  this  year  of  these  forms  ?  In 
return  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  do  all  I  can  with 
northern  plants,  including  the  two  distinct  forms 
of  P.  farinosa  found  wild  in  Durham.  J.  W. 
Heslop  Harriso.v  (D.Sc.),  Zoological  Department, 
Armstrong  College.  Snvcaslle-upon-Tyne. 

PEAR    BISHOP'S    THUMB. 

T  .\M  interested  by  the  note  on  this  by  "  C.  D." 
page  79  of  The  Garde.n'.  Much  more  than  half 
.1  <  entury  has  passed  since  first  I  made  its  acquaint- 
ance, when,  despite  the  minor  shortcomings — 
old-fashioned,  not  large  and  nothing  very  special 
in  appearance — to  which  "  C.  D."  refers,  it  was 
ever  highly  esteemed  in  its  season,  November — 
December,  and  ever  regretted  when  the  season's 
■supply  was  at  an  end.     .A.s  a  stewing  variety  none 


clothed,  and  the  blue  grey  of  Cistus  laiu'ifolius 
and  C.  cyprius  of  taller  stature  tone  perfectly 
with  them;  while  of  lower  growth  there  are 
Santolina,  Cineraria  maritima,  Othonnopsis  and 
Cerastium,  all  in  perfect  winter  dress.  The 
common  Pinks,  too,  are  also  at  their  best,  and 
the  sword-shapcd,  Iris-like  leaves  of  Sisyrinchiimi 
striatum.  In  fact,  with  these,  and  a  dominating 
group  of  Yucca  or  Phormium,  a  whole  garden  of 
good  winter  foliage  might  be  made. — G.   J. 

PROPAGATING    ROSES. 

T  SHOULD  like  to  bring  before  your  notice 
a  new  Rose  book,  called  "  Roses  for  the  Home 
and  Garden."  by  G.  M.  Taylor.  Evidently  the 
author  has  a  good  knowledge  of  the  subject  ; 
!»ut    one     thing    stri'.tk     me     as     rath,"r     curious. 


last  season.  Some  time  during  the  month  of 
May  I  noticed  a  tuber  pushing  a  few  strong  growths 
through  the  soil.  The  tuber  was  lifted,  and  the 
five  growths  were  pulled  clean  off  and  planted  in 
a  slightly  elevated  position ;  the  growths  b:irg 
just  dibbed  in.  These  growths  grew  away 
quite  strongly,  the  haulm  measuring  at  the 
flowering  stage  3  feet  in  height.  To  give  more 
interest  to  the  experiment  the  crop  was  lifted 
in  view  of  the  vicar  and  his  wife,  when,  to  our 
surprise,  the  yield  turned  the  scales  at  i/lbs. 
.■\  crop  of  marvellous  yield  was  grown  in  a  town 
allotment  near  Hereford,  from  eyes  taken  from 
the  tuber,  with  a  small  piece  of  tuber  attached. 
When  lifted  the  average  weight  per  root  was 
over  4lbs.,  the  variety  being  .AiTan  Chief. — George 
LovEi.ocK,  Herciord. 
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SPOILT      FLOWERS 

By   the   rev.    G.   H.   ENGLEHEART,    M.A.,    V.M.H. 


IN  Miss  Jekyll's  article  of  January  31  on 
"  Some  False  Ideals  "  I  fastened  particularly 
on  her  criticism  of  modern  improvements, 
so-called,  of  Mignonette  —  it  was  so 
excellently  put  and  so  true.  The  word 
"  improved,"  so  commonly  tacked  on  to  items 
in  seed  and  plant  catalogues,  has  become  to  me 
a  danger-signal  rather  than  a  guide-post.  Not 
that  I  underestimate  the  vast  real  improvement 
that  painstaking  work  has  brought  about  in 
mv  life-time,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact  that 
in  some  cases  the  most  essential  and  desirable 
features  of  a  plant  or  a  flower  have  been  improved 
away.  The  name  "  Mignonette,"  a  double  dimin- 
utive of  endearment,  was  given,  I  take  it,  on  the 
finding  of  so  delightful  a  fragrance  in  a  flower  so 
humble  in  growth  and  so  quiet  in  colouring.  All 
this  contrast  and  pleasant ' surprise  vanish  when 
our  improvers  furnish  Mi.gnonette  with  bright 
red  spikes  a  foot  long.  Miss  Jekyll  has  put  this 
more  fully  and  convincingly  than  I  can. 

In  TuE  G.4RDEN  of  February  7  there  is  a  most 
teaching    example,     with    illustrations,     of    false 


strange  zoological  specimen.  To  me  a  plain-edged 
Carnation  always  looks  as  if  its  fringe  had  been 
clipped  off  with  a  pair  of  scissors  by  a  mischievous 
child.  To  me  its  fringe  is  its  finish,  and  Natiure, 
when  she  turned  the  genus  Diauthus  out  of  her 
workshop,  thought  so,  for  nearly  all  the  wild 
species  are  exquisitely  fringed.  I  do  not  deny 
that  sometimes  the  characteristics  of  a  wild  plant 
call  for  modification  or  even  suppression — plants, 
like  people,  have  vices—  but  much  more  often  these 
characteristics  call  for  emphasis  in  breeding  and 
selecting.  This  plain-edged,  heavy  conception  of 
the  C:arnation  is  the  solid  British  sirloin  of  beef 
and  leg  of  mutton  idea  which  has,  of  course,  made 
us  the  nation  we  are.  but  is  of  questionable  appli- 
cation to  flowers.  Some  of  our  florists  made  a 
brave  and  British  attempt  to  hack  the  fringe  off 
the  winter-flowering  Carnation,  but  the  better 
taste  of  America,  where  the  flower  reigns  supreme, 
has  saved  it ;  and  Mr.  Woodall,  in  one  of  his  late 
notes,  assures  us  that  the  fringe  is  still  cherished 
in  France  and  Italy. 

Messrs.  James  Douglas,  Martin  Smith  and  their 


starts  on  his  work  he  should  most  carefully  con- 
sider the  characteristics,  the  "'  points,"  of  the 
plant  he  is  handling.  Too  many  workers  begin 
with  the  crude  notion  that  it  suflices  to  make  a 
flower  bigger  and  more  brilliant.  Sometimes  it 
is  better  to  be  neither.  Miss  Jekyll  says  not  a 
word  too  much  in  praise  of  her  Nigella.  I  see 
advertised  a  seedUng  from  it :  if  it  is  bigger  it  is 
no  better  and  if  it  is  bluer  it  is  worse,  for  the  quite 
remarkaye  quality  of  the  blue  in  Miss  Jekyll's 
flower  cannot  be  improved.  So  in  Delphiniums 
it  is  not  enough  to  obtain  fine  colour,  dark  or 
pale,  and  large  individual  flowers  on  the  spike. 
The  breadth  of  the  spike  in  relation  to  its  length 
and.  above  all,  the  setting  of  the  flowers  on  the 
spike,  i.e.,  the  space  between  them,  go  very  far 
to  determine  a  Delphinium's  rank.  If  they  are 
too  widely  separated  the  effect  is  poor,  if  too 
crowded. the  result  is  positive  ugliness,  the  spike 
becomes  like  the  handle  part  of  a  bell-rope.  New 
varieties  advertised  as  having  "  massive  "  spikes, 
a  very  common  term  of  praise,  are  to  be  shunnci!. 
Four-fifths  of  the  Delphiniums  seen  at  the  shows 
are  clumsily  overcrowded  on  the  spike. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  add  to  the  above 
instances  and  to  those  given  by  Miss  Jekyll.  A 
consideration  I  would  urge  upon  plant  "  improvers  " 
— though  there  are  plants  which,  as  an  Irishman 
might  say,  are  best  improved  by  being  let  alone — 
is  this  :  It  is  by  no  means  enough  to  look  hastily 
at  a  plant  and  say,  "  this  can  be  made  bigger  and 
brighter."  This  view  may  be  a  mistaken  or  even 
mischievous  one  as  to  both  adjectives,  witness  the 
Mignonette.  A  flower's  final  grace  and  beauty 
mav  reside  in  some  other  character  than  these, 
as  in  the  fringe  on  the  Carnation  and  the  guard- 
petal  of  the  Hollyhock,  or  even  in  some  still  more 
(apparently)  secondary  and  subtle  feature. 
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improvement — in   that   superb   flower   the   Holly- 
hock.   This  is  one  of  the  flowers  which,   in  my 
judgment,   is  better  when  made  as  fully  double 
as  possible  than  when  single,  for  the  reason  that 
the  great,  massive  rosette  of  close  petals  presents 
to  the  eye  a  solid  block  of  the  Hollyhock's  exquisite 
and    almost   unique   range    of   colour.     But    that 
block  should  always  be  relieved  by  single  guard- 
petals  standing  out  wide  and  conspicuous  behind 
the   tight   rosette   of   the   centre.     These   can   be 
seen,    though   hardly   so   well-developed    as    they 
should  be,  in  some  of  the  spikes  in  the  good  photo- 
graph on  page  74.     Now  turn  to  page  xvi  in  the 
same  issue  and  the  exaggerated  centre  is  seen  to 
have    entirely    overrun    and    deleted    the    guard- 
petals.     I   take  this  opportunity  of  appealing  to 
M:;s3rs.  Vert,  who  possess  this  strain,  so  unrivalled 
in    other   respects,    to   restore   and    enhance    this 
quite  indispensable  feature  of  a  worthy  Hollyhock. 
Then  the  Carnation — I  remember  once,  at  either 
a  Temple  or  a  Chelsea  Show,  coming  across  that 
well  known  expert  -Mr.  BUck,  in  charge  of  a  most 
ir  .pressive     array     of     border     Carnations,     and 
r. ■marking,    with    malice    prepense    to    "draw" 
him,  "  how  fine  they  would  be  if  only  they  had 
fringed   edges."     I   can   see   now   the    uncompre- 
hending stare   he   bestowed   on   me,    as   on   some 


predecessors  and  successors  have  done  wonders 
in  extending  the  colour-range  of  the  border 
Carnation,  bettering  its  habit,  stiffening  its  stem 
and  so  forth  ;  but  they  have  rigorously  clipped 
the  edge  of  every  flower.  .-Vnd  why  does  their 
ideal  of  its  form  seem  to  be  a  flattish  wad  with  a 
visible  hole  in  its  middle  ? 

The  herbaceous  Phlox,  in  my  youngei-  gardening 
days,  was  the  only  "  back  row  "  perennial  which 
afforded  great  pyramids  of  red,  pink,  lilac  and 
white  on  stems  4  feet  or  more  in  height.  The 
florists  have  increased  the  size  and  roundness  of 
its  "pip"  and  have  endowed  it  with  splendid 
salmon-scarlets;  but,  gaining  in  these  respects, 
they  have  immensely  lowered  its  value  in  the 
border  by  weU-nigh  halving  its  stature.  The 
French  raisers  have  brought  it  as  low  as  a  foot, 
a  ruinous  mistake,  for  we  have  plenty  of  brilliant 
colour  at  that  level.  They  have  practicalh- 
abolished  the  tall  pure  whites,  of  which  I  can  nov,- 
find  hardly  one  except  the  useful  Mrs.  Jenkins. 

Last  year  I  was  foolish  enough  to  do  what  is 
alwavs  foolish,  to  invest  in  a  set  of  unseen 
Delphiniums  from  an  advertisement.  They  proved 
useless  to  me,  one  and  all,  from  the  density  of  the 
spike.  A  crowded  spike  is,  to  my  eye,  the  most 
hopeless  of  defects.     When  a  would-be  '■  improver  " 


Megasea    cordifolia    major 

This  great  Saxifrage  of  noble  foliage  is  one  of 
the  most  comprehensively  useful  of  garden  plants. 
For  a  bold,  massive  edging  nothing  can  be  finer, 
and  as  the  leaves  are  persistent  it  is  as  good  in 
winter  as  at  any  time  of  the  year.  Its  effecl, 
in  some  degree  monumental,  makes  it  of  special 
value  in  close  connexion  with  steps  or  piers  or 
pavement  edges  or  such  places  as  the  bases  of 
balustrades,  or,  in  fact,  against  any  masonry, 
whether  of  the  simplest  or  of  strictly  architectural 
quality.  The  bloom  which  comes  in  spring  is 
tall  and  massive,  but,  unfortunately,  is  of  a  rank 
magenta,  but  those  who  are  sensitive  on  this  point 
can  cut  out  the  flower-stem  and  may  be  well 
content  to  have  the  plant  for  foliage  value  alone. 
The  type  M.  cordifolia  is  smaller  and  keeps  closer 
to  the  ground,  and  the  flower  on  a  shorter  stalk 
is  a  much  better  and  tenderer  pink.  Thes. 
Megaseas  are  not  only  of  value  where  largt 
foliage  is  desired  in  flower  borders,  but  are  grand 
things  in  bold  rockwork,  as  well  as  for  filling 
in  at  shrubbery  edges  and  all  kinc'.s  of  e,dd 
ce)rner?.  G.    J. 


Iris    pallida    and   varieties 

.\MONo  the  many  species  and  varieties  of  Flag  Iris 
that  lend  such  a  charm  to  our  gardens  duriri: 
May  and  June,  I.  pallida  and  its  varieties  arr 
indispensable,  as  they  lend  themselves  well  ti 
garden  decoration,  whether  planted  in  large  beds 
or  in  a  mass  in  the  herbaceous  borders:  They 
are  also  well  suited  fer  planting  in  masses  in  the 
front  of  shrubbery  borders.  As  they  are  excellent 
subjects  for  house  decoration,  they  should  br 
planted  in  quantity  in  the  reserve  garden. 

They  are  among  the  most  stately  of  the   Flag 
Irises,  as  they  usually  attain  a  height  of  .si.mi  4  feet. 
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ami  in  any  good  garden  soil  their  successfuh  culti- 
vation presents  no  diffiailty.  As  regards  the  best 
time  to  plant  or  replant  them,  experts  differ  in 
tliis  matter.  Some  eontend  that  it  is  best  done 
immediately  they  have  finished  flowering,  while 
others  pin  their  faith  to  autumn  planting.  Per- 
sonally, I  think  it  is  best  done  when  they 
have  finished  flowering,  as  then  they  commence 
to  make  a  fresh  set  of  roots.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  time  or  other  circumstances  do  not  allow  of 
it  being  done  at  this  time,  it  can  be  successfully 
pirformed  during  the  autumn  months. 

The   various  forms  show  a  considerable   range 
(if    colour,    vf-rying    from    pale    lavender    through 
shades    of   blue  ;    while    there    are    at    least    i  wo 
rosy-coloured  forms,  viz..  Queen  of 
May  and  Aurora.     The  illustration 
shows    the    giant    of    the   race,    I. 
pallida  var.    dalmatica,  one   of  th.- 
linest  of  the  garden  Irises. 


for  the  exhibition  schedule  makeis,  and  let  these 
draw  the  line  where  they  will  as  it  suits  their 
jiarticular  requirements.  Yet  though  we  may 
differ  in  degree,  we  all  know  praclically  what  are 
simple  garden  and  what  are  florists'  flowers.  .A 
I'oxglove  is  not  a  florists'  flower,  though  there 
are  a  few  varieties ;  a  Pentstenion  is.  .\  Michael- 
mas Daisy  is  still  a  garden  flower,  though  improve- 
ment has  begun,  while  Dahlias  and  Chrysanthe- 
mums have  reached  the  zenith  of  florist  rank. 
Lilies  and  Tritillaries  are  garden  flowers  ;  Roses 
and  Tulips  are  florists'  flowers.  .\  Dodfcatheon 
or  an  Erythronium  is  a  garden  flower  ;  an  .\uricula 
or  a  Dal'fodil  is  a  florists'  flower.  This  definition 
or    understanding    of    a    florists'    flower    is    well 


What  is  a  Florists' 
Flower  ? 

OUGHT    we  to  call   the 
Iris  a  florists'  flower?" 
Mr.     Jacob      asks, 
"  Is   it  not  rather   a 
garden       flower?  " 
When  I   wrote   the  lines  which   Mr. 
Jacob   quotes,    I    wrote    naturally, 
unconscious    that    there    was     any 
question    about    it.     Assuredly  the 
Iris  is  a  florists'  flower,  and  long  ago 
has  joined  that  aristocracy  of  flowers 
which,  with  many   others,    includes 
the   Auricula    and    Tulip,     Dahlia, 
DaiYodil  and  Chrysanthemum.     \et 
none  the  less,  it  is  a  garden  flower 
— as  are  all  these  others  also.    There 
is  no  antithesis  between   a  florists' 
flower  and  a  garden  flower,  but  there 
is  a  distinction.      -AH  florists'  flowers 
are  garden  flowers,  but  not  all  garden 
flowers  are  florists'   flowers.     Here, 
then,     we     arrive     at    Mr.    Jacob's 
further    question:       "What    is    a 
florists'  flower  ?  "   He   describes  thi. 
respective  primary  purposes  or  usi 
of    the  garden  and  of    the  florists' 
flower    as  garden   display    and    in- 
di\  idual  flower  display,    but  before 
we  can  discuss  this  satisfactorily  we 
must  first  answer  the  main  question 
The  broadest  definition  of  a  florists' 
flower,  free  of  all  qualifications,   is 
that  it  is  an  improved  flower.     But 
in     practice    this     is     too    wide.     lor    piactir;d 
use,     then,     the    improvement    must     have     de- 
veloped   to     such    a    degree    that     there     are    a 
certain    number    of    varieties.     Do    not     let     us 
quarrel    as    to    how  many— let    each   one  set  up 
his    own    cherished    flower     on     the    pedestal    of 
fame  as  soon   as  he   pleases  :   if   he   be   a  devout 
worshipper  he  will  soon  advance  its  claims  in  that 
respect.     Likewise,   some   would  maintain   that   a 
florists'  flower  only  attains  its  diploma  when  its 
improvement  has  arrived  at   the   third  or  fourth 
or  ;ith    generation.      .Again,   let  each   one   choose 
his  own  criterion.     The  fact  is,  a  flower  may  be  a 
garden  flower  only  to  one,  but  a  florists'  flower  to 
another — even  if  only  that  the  latter  has  greater 
faith  !     All  garden  flowers   are   potential   florists' 
flowers,   and  who  shall  say  at  what  exact  point 
in  their  upward  career  they  passed  from  the  one 
stage  to  the  other.     It  matters  not  at  all  except 
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established  and  recognised,  and  in  any  gardening 
journal  under  the  heading  of  "  florists'  flowers  " 
you  will  find  very  general  agreement  as  to  the 
flowers  which  rank  as  such.  Some  may  question 
this  definition,  saying,  as  Mr.  Jacob  suggests, 
that  the  expression  is  already  appropriated,  and 
claiming  it  for  use  only  in  the  narrower  sense  to 
distinguish  one  special  type  (the  more  formal  type) 
from  the  other  varieties  of  a  flower — as  when  we 
speak  of  the  florists'  .Auricula  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  alpine  Auricula,  or  the  florists'  Dahlia 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  decorative  types.  This 
is  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  by  Mr.  Jacob 
when  he  says  that  "  the  last  thing  a  true  florist 
wants  is  to  have  a  flower  called  a  florists'  flower 
when  it  is  not  one."  But  such  restriction  of  the 
term  is  only  justified  when  it  is  used,  as  in  the  above 
instances,  to  describe  a  particular  type  of  a  flower, 
so  that  there  can  be  no  misunderstanding*  as    to 


its  being  usi'd  with  a  special  meaning.  .Ami 
Certainly  sucli  special  use  cannot  be  allowed  to 
establish  a  claim  to  appropriate  the  general 
expression  as  applied  to  all  the  types  and  varieties 
of  a  flower.  It  seems  necessary  to  make  this  clear 
in  order  to  rescue  w'hat  is  a  very  honourable  title 
fr(jm  those  who  would  limit  ami  narrow  it,  and  to 
restore  it  to  its  full  and  proper  meaning. 

But,  indeed,  if  we  are  not  to  call  these  improved 
flowers — these  aristocrats  of  form  and  colour — 
florists'  flowers,  what  else  shall  we  call  them. 
How  are  we  to  distinguish  them  from  unimproved 
garden  flowers,  from  those  like  the  l-'ritillary  or 
Erythronium,  for  instance,  which,  though  of  equal 
beauty  to  any  florists'  flower,  are  as  yet  as  nature 
made  them.  There  is  no  other 
term  of  distinction  available  ;  and 
the  name  is  above  all  justified, 
lor  the  florists  have  made  them, 

A  florist,  then,  is  one  who 
improves  flowers  ;  a  plant-breeder 
if  you  like,  but  that  denotes  a  wider 
range  of  activities.  This  is  simple 
enough  and  beyond  question.  There- 
may  possibly  still  be  some  (species 
collectors)  who  would  maintain 
that  florists  do  not  improve,  but, 
on  t.he  contrary,  spoil  flowers,  but 
that  only  means  that  they  do  not 
like  the  results  of  the  florists' 
labours— a  matter  of  taste.  But 
apart  from  taste,  it  would  be  easy 
to  show  that  those  florists'  varieties 
which  "  make  good  "  and  survive 
including  even  the  most  formal 
types  of  the  older  florists,  are 
intrinsically  improvements  —  and 
often  fundamental  improvements. 
It  is  true  that  some  of  the  older 
florists  paid  attention  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  individual  flower, 
and,  furthermore,  laid  down  canons 
of  perfection  that  were  arbitrary  (or 
seemed  arbitrary — for  I  will  take 
up  that  point  again).  It  is  true 
that  they  sometimes  seemed  to  be 
merely  striving  after  something 
that  was  difficult  for  the  sake  of 
overcoming  it — an  admirable  dis- 
cipline—and, in  short,  that  they 
proclaimed  ideals  which  often  seem 
to  us  to  be  wayward  and  e\"en  per- 
verse. 

The  modern  florist,  starting  with 
all  the  accumulated  experience  of 
the  past,  and,  in  these  latter 
years,  with  a  far  more  precise 
knowledge  of  the  possibilities  of 
heredity,  has  a  wider  horizon,  a 
moi"e  liberal  spirit,  a  more  catholic 
1  think,  a  more  daring  imagina- 
tion. Though  for  him  also  the  individual  flower, 
its  symmetry  of  form,  and  its  perfection  of  colour, 
are  paramount,  he  docs  not  neglect  the  other  details 
of  the  whole  plant,  \'iewing  it  in  regard  to  its  general 
aspect  and  garden  effect :  setting  no  limits  to  the 
form  of  the  flower  otherwise  than  to  insist  on  its  sym- 
metry and  balance,  nor  any  restriction  as  to  colour 
otherwise  than  to  maintain  and  enhance  it?  puritv 
of  tone  or  harmonious  Wending  or  contrast.  He 
will  have  his  ow-n  preferences  and  ideals,  and  mav 
rightly  pin  his  faith  to  them  in  the  main — since 
who  can  know  the  possibilities  of  his  adopted  flower 
so  well,  so  intimately  as  he— but  he  has  learnt  also 
to  appreciate  and  to  aim  for  many  other  ideals, 
remembering  that  taste  is  a  very  personal  matter 
and  varies  almost  with  the  individu.il.  The  florist 
then  is,  or  should  be,  all  this  and  much  more,  if  he 
is  to  be  truly  worthy  of  the  title. --.A    J,  Fmss. 
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The  Principles    and    Prospect    of    British 

Forestry.— XII 

By    sir     HERBERT     MAXWELL,    BART.,    F.R.S..    V.M.H. 


I  MUST  revert  once  more  to  Abies  nobilis, 
which  I  described  as  probably  the  most 
profitable  of  the  silver  firs  for  British  planting 
(The  Garden,  December  20,  1919),  foundins; 
this  upon  its  rapid  production  of  timber. 
Professor  Sargent's  report  on  the  quality 
of  that  timber  and  the  freedom  of  the 
species  from  disease  or  parasites  when 
grown  in  the  northern  parts  of  this 
island.  I  made  no  mention  of  how 
isolated  trees  of  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
five  years  growth  had  been  affected  in 
an  unusually  hot  summer  of  191 1,  when 
a  seam  or  split  appeared  rumiing  in  a 
wide  spiral,  in  some  cases  along  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  the  trunk.  As  the 
bark  had  since  grown  over  the  seams, 
I  concluded,  as  I  had  no  right  to  do 
without  careful  examination,  that  the 
lesion  was  no  more  than  skin  deep. 
Unfortunately,  logs  bearing  these  scars 
prove,  when  cut  up,  that  although  the 
fissure  has  closed  superficially,  it  has 
remained  open  internally,  thereby 
rendering  the  timber  of  trees  so 
afifected  worthless  except  for  firing  or 
pulpwood. 

I  have  since  received  an  authentic 
report  upon  the  finest  plantation  of  A. 
nobilis  in  Scotland — Sir  John  Ramsden's. 
at  Ardverikie — where  none  of  the  trees 
have  suffered  from  sun-crack.  From 
the  evidence  before  me  it  seems  fair  to 
conclude  that  A.  nobilis  must  be  grown 
in  close  canopy,  preferably  with  a 
northern  exposure  and  in  a  district 
of  abundant  rainfall.  Under  such  condi- 
tions I  believe  it  to  be  the  best  of  the 
genus  for  British  forestry. 

When    David    Douglas   in   1827   sent 
home    the    first   seeds  received  in   this 
country  of  the  magnificent  fir  that  was  • 
to      bear      his       name  —  Pseudotsuga 
Douglasii  —  he  endowed  British    wood- 
lands   with    the    most    important  forest 
tree  that  had  come  to  this  country  since 
the  introduction  of  the  European  larch. 
That    the    Douglas    fir    has    not    been 
more    extensively    planted    and   makes 
no    figure     as     yet    in    the    supply    of 
home-grown  timber,  is  owing  to  imper- 
fect   knowledge     of    its    requirements. 
Planted   for  ornament  or  as  specimens 
in   an   arboretum,    it   grows    vigorously 
enough  if  the  soil  is    moist    and    fairly 
deep ;     but    under    such    treatment    it 
throws  out  side  branches  so  numerous 
and    strong    as    to    render    the    timber 
hopelessly    coarse.     Such    a    result     is 
shown    in     Fig.     i,     a    Douglas    fir    growing    at 
Drumlanrig,  in  Dumfriesshire,  99  feet  high,  with  a 
girth  of  13  feet  6  inches  at  4  feet ;    and  in  Fig.  2, 
in   the   Douglas   avenue   at   Miurthly,    Perthshire, 
So  years  to  90  years  old.     Better,  but 'not  ideal, 
results  are  shown  in  Fig.  3,   also  at  Murthly.     I 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  a  photograph  of  the 
plantation   of    Douglas    in    Flowerdale,    Gairloch, 
West    Ro;s-shire,    which    is    certainly    the   finest 
example  in  Scotland,  and  probably  in  Europe.     It 
is   fifty-two   years   old ;    a   blown    tree   measured 
103  feet  in  length,  the  trunk  girthing  3  feet  8  inches 
at  35  feet  and  iS  inches  at  75  feet. 


Experience  of  well  nigh  a  century  has  taught  us 
the  treatment  required  by  this  grand  tree  to  produce 
valuable  timber.  We  have  Itornt  that  it  will  not 
thrive  on  thin,  dry  ground,  neither  will  it  grow  on 
the  sour,  wet  land  which  the  Sitka  spruce  is  able 


FIG.      I. — DOUGLAS     FIR     AT      DRUMLANRIG. 
HLight  99  feet :   girth  at  4  iect,  13  leet  6  iiiclus. 

to  assimilate.  Neither  has  it  the  quality  of  the 
Sitka  in  resisting  wind  exposure,  for,  unlike  the 
firm,  stiff  annual  growth  of  that  tree,  the  young 
wood  of  Douglas  fir  is  very  flexible  and  yields 
easily  to  wind  control.  For  this  reason  and  that  of 
its  rapid  growth,  the  Douglas  fir  is  most  unsuitable 
for  ordinary  mixed  planting,  for  although  in  its 
native  forests  of  Oregon,  Washington  and  British 
Columbia  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  found  in  pure 
stands,  but  grows  in  association  with  other  coni- 
fers, in  Great  Britain  the  only  trees  that  can  keep 
abreast  of  it  in  growth  are  the  Sitka  spruce  and 
Abies      grandis.     These      are      commonly      found 


growing  with  it  in  America  ;  as  is  also  the  Western 
larch  (Larix  occidentalis),  but  of  the  last  named 
we  do  not  yet  know  enough  to  justify  its  extensive 
use. 

There  are  two  forms  of  Douglas  fir,  the  Oregon 
variety  from  the  moist  coastal  region  of  the  Pacific, 
and  the  Colorado  variety  from  the  drier  heights 
of  the  Rocky  mountains.     Messrs.  Elwes  and  Henry 
have  dealt  very  fully  with  both  varieties  ("  Trees 
of   Great   Britain   and   Ireland,"   pages   8r4— 836), 
and  have  given  a  most  interesting  account  of  the 
trees    in    their    native    forest.     They    pronounce 
without  hesitation  that  the  Oregon  fir  is  that  most 
suitable  for   British    planting ;    indeed, 
they  condemn   the  Colorado   variety   as 
unfit  for  our  purpose.     My  own  experi- 
ence of  the  Colorado  fir  is  limited  to   the 
behaviour    of    two    which    we    planted 
experimentally   about    thirty-five    years 
ago.    They  are  now   50   feet  high   and 
34  inches  in  circumference.     They  difler 
from  the  Oregon  type   in    their   branch 
system,   which  is   much   less   spreading, 
the    trees    being    almost    columnar    in 
habit ;   also,   they  do  not    form    timber 
nearly  so  fast  as  the  other.     No  doubt 
the  Oregon  fir  is  the  variety  to  which 
we  must  look  for  economic  forestry  ;    but 
it    is    not    a    tree    for    exposed    sites. 
Splendid    results    may   be    secured    by 
planting  it  in  pure  forest  or  mixed  with 
Sitka   spruce,    especially    in    the    river 
valleys     and     sheltered    glens    of     the 
Scottish  Highlands. 

Of  the  Hemlocks  (Tsuga),  the  only 
one  worthy  of  the  British  foresters 
attention  is  the  Western  Hemlock 
(Tsuga  Albertiana).  As  it  was  not 
introduced  to  this  country  until  1851, 
the  Eastern  Hemlock  (T.  Canadensis), 
quite  worthless  for  economic  woodland, 
got  a  long  start  of  it  in  our  arboreta, 
*".  having   been   grown   as   an    ornamental 

■^  tree  since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  unsatisfactory  results 
obtained  from  the  Eastern  Hemlock 
probably  have  contributed  to  the  neglect 
of  its  nobler  western  congener,  for  I  do 
not  know  of  any  example  in  this  country 
of  the  latter  being  subjected  to  forest 
conditions.  There  are,  however,  many 
specimens  in  all  three  divisions  of  the 
United  Kingdom  from  80  feet  to 
100  feet  high,  and  Professor  Sargent, 
who  names  it  T.  hetcrophylla, 
describes  the  timber  as  light,  hard 
and  tough,  largely  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  buildings.  Its  not  so  hardy 
as  the  Douglas  fir,  nor  is  it  adapted  to 
resist  severe  wind  exposure ;  but  in 
fairly  sheltered  positions,  not  exceeding 
500  feet  or  600  feet  altitude,  it  will 
probably  form  a  profitable  timber  tree, 
provided  it  is  grown  from  seed,  which 
it  produces  freely,  and  not  from 
cuttings,  which  can  be  struck  with 
mischievous  facility.  As  its  growth 
is  so  rapid  as  to  outstrip  our  native  broad- 
leaved  trees,  the  Western  Hemlock  should  be  grown 
either  in  pure  stand,  or  mixed  with  Thuja  plicata 
or   Redwood   (Sequoia   sempervirens) . 

As  regards  the  Redwood,  what  has  been  said  of 
the  Western  Hemlock  applies  pretty  accurattly 
to  it,  except  that  it  is  more  liable  to  injiury  frcm 
severe  frost,  which  is  apt  to  destroy  the  leading 
shoot.  It  is,  however,  a  loftier  tree  than  the 
Hemlock,  reaching  a  height  of  300  feet  and  attaining 
an  age  of  300  years  to  800  years.  The  Redwood 
has  acquired  the  habit  of  reproducing  itself  from 
suckers,  most  unusual  among  conifers.    Mr.  Elwes 
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CAMPANULA     CARPATICA     ALBA, 

a  delightful  free  flowering  edging  or  rockery  plant.      Can  be  supplied 
in   blue  or  white  at  1/-  each,  postage  6d.     9/-  dozen,  carriage  paid. 

Sc'c    Liipinus   PoJvphyllus    in    next  week's    issue. 

THE  BARNHAM    NURSERIES    LIMITED,    BARNHAM,    SUSSEX. 


PENNELLS' 

Production  Seeds 

look  like  any  other  seeds,  but 
they  can  only  be  judged  by 
their  results. 

These  results  are  high  quality 
and  great  productiveness, 
virtues  which  have  been 
bred  into  the  seeds  by  more 
than  a  century  oi  experience 
and  selection. 

Pennells'  Garden  Guide  (a 
beautiful  edition)  will  be 
sent  post  free  upon  request. 

PENNELL  &  SONS,  LINCOLN 

Established  1780. 


Cutbush's 
Cutbushes 

Carefully  trained  Yew 
and  Box  Trees  clipped 
into   quaint   forms. 


WM.   GUTBUSH   &  SON, 

Topiary   Department, 

The  Nurseries,  BARNET,  HERTS. 

Also  at  HIGHGATE, 


Strong  Autumn-Sown  Onion  Plants 

Specially  raised'for  traasplautation.  For  delivery  February  onwards 
DANIELS'    SELECTED   "  AILSA    CRAIG." 
DANIELS'  SELECTED  "GIANT  ROCCA." 

2/6  per  100;         500  for  10/6;  l.OCO  for  20/-. 

WITH     CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS     AND     CARRIAGK    PAID. 

Daniels  &Son,Wymondham,  Norfolk 
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^Things  You  Want, 
and  others 


You  Want  to  Know  About 

Roses  i  n  Pots. — The  best  climbers,  and  a  select 

li3t  of  dwarfs.    See  catalogue  70. 
Fruit  Trees. — A  It  houf^h  scarce,  Bees  Ltd.  have 

a  few  thousand  trees  of  tlie  best  soits.  Cat.  70 
Flowering    Shrubs. — Suitable  for  large  and 

small  Gardens  in  rollfrtions.     Cat.  70. 
Climbers  and  Wall  Shrubs. — All  the  hardiest 

and  most  showy  sorts  from  9d.  each.  Cat.  70. 
Hardy  Plants. — TheCremedelaCremeonly,  in 

low-priced  collections  and  singly.     Cat.  70. 
Complete  Flow/er  Borders,  with  plan  and 

plants  numbered  to  fit  in  spaces  ;    nothing 

simpler,  less  costly  or  more  effective  at  the 

price.     Cat.  70. 
Immune  Seed  Potatoes.-The  best  and  newest 

sorts  certified  by  the  Board  of  Acricultnre. 

Cat.  69. 
Early    and    Maincrop   Seed   Potatoes.-The 

most  prolitic  sorts,  finest  seed  direct  from 

Scotland.     Cat.  GO. 
Vegetable  Seeds    of  re-selected  guarantested 

strains,  including  a  new  *'  halt-long  "  beet— - 

"The  Beesian  Beet" — which  is  a  "  boon  and 

a  blessing."     Cat.  69. 
Sweet   Peas,  separately  and   in   collections. 

Bees  Ltd.  are  offering  £20  worth  of  Silver 

Plate  with  cash  for  expenses  at  the  National 

Sweet  Pea  Society's  Show  this  year. 
FlowerSeeds.-AU  the  best  sorts  in  2d.  packets 

and  in  larger  quantities.  Cat.  No.  09. 
"IVIoneyfrom  Honey,"  Fruit  Pruning,  How 
to  Best  the  Pests,  Planning  the  Flower 
Border,  Potato  Selection  for  Various  Soils, 
Trenching,  Tips  for  the  Townsman, 
Vegetables,  Plant  Hunting  in  China, 
Flower  Legends,  Household  Helps,  Child- 
ren's Page,  and  many  other  items  are  con 
tained  in  the  February  number  of  "  The  Busy 
Bee."  a  monthly  journal  for  Amateurs,  Small- 
holders, Allotment  Holders,  and  the  Home- 
folk;  published  by  Bees  Ltd.  Send  2/6  for 
twelve  issues.  If  you  don't  like  the  paper, 
your  cash  will  be  refunded. 
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FREE  OFFER  ^ 

SOPHOS."'  which  has  a  widespread  repu- 
tation as  the  Ideal  Liquid  Cleanser  and 
Disinfectant, has  been  found  from  recent 
experiments  invaluable  as  an  Insecticide. 
"  Sophos  "  is  clean  and  pleasant  to  handle, 
and  does  not  require  to  be  washed  off,  being 
harmless  to  young  shoots,  etc.  It  is  econom- 
ical, 5  ozs.  (three-quarters  of  a  teacunful) 
being  sufficient  for  mixing  w^ith  one  gallon 
of  cold  water — with  which  it  mixes  readily. 
We  want  every  reader  of  "The  Garden  "  to 
tL-st  "  Sophos  "as an  Insecticide.  Kindly  fill 
in  and  post  the  coupon  below  and  we  will 
send  you  a  13  oz.  trial  sample  bottle  free. 

The  only  condition  attached  to  this  generous 
otter  IS  a  simple  one.  namely,  that  the  recipients 
shall,  within  one  month,  drop  us  a  postcard 
telling;  us  of  their  experience  in  using  "  Sophos  " 
against  Green  Fly,  Mildew  and  other  pests. 
Please  fill  in  the  coupon  now  before  turning 
the  page. 

SOPHOS  "FREE  SAMPLE"  COUPON 

Only  one  I  ottle  can  I  e  sent  to  each  fiimily. 
Petrel  Ammonia  Works. 

3,  Watson  Street,    Glasgow. 
Please  send  one  Sample  Bottle  of  "  Sophos  "  free  to 
the  following  address.     In  accepting  your  offer  I  am 
furnishing  my  Grocer's  name  and  address  and  promise 
to  write  you  within  a  month  as  requested. 

MV    NAME 

ADDRESS 

MV  GROCER-S   NAME 

ADDRESS 
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GIBSON  S  SUMMER  FLOWERING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

WE  HAVE  20,000  ROOTED  AND  TRANSPLANTED  PLANTS  BEADY  NOW.— Anyone  with  Frame  or  Grornhouse  can  prow  these  on  in  pots,  into    la  ge  plants     for   planting 

out  iu  April.     Head  Gardeners  who  are  probably  short  of  stock  would  do  well  to  purcliase  the.^f  at  once.     We  miarant'-c  satisfaciinn       All  lartre  doiibi'^  howered      Carriage  paid  lor  cash. 

BEST  25  EARLY   FLOWERING   VARIETIES.  6d.  each  :     5s.  dozen. 


Almirante.^ — (.'hestnut  crimson. 
Betty  Sparkes. — Rosy  pink. 
Bronze  Qoacher. — Orange  bronze. 
Bronze  Masse. — Bronzy  crimson. 
Carry. — Dt-i-p  >elIow. 
Crimson   King.^ — Bich  colour. 
Cranford   Pink.— Lovely  pink. 
Framfield  Early  White. — Good. 
Framfield   Early  Primrose. —  Fim 
Goacher's  Crimson.-Bright  crim- 


Harrie. — Bronzy 

liround. 
Horace  Martin.- 


H.    H.    Crane.— Chestnut,    tfhaded 

Leslie. —  lUittercup  yellow. 
Mme.  M.  Masse.— Lilac  mauve. 
Mercedes. — Fine  bold  yellow. 
Minnie  Carpenter. — Rich terra-cott: 
Nina   Blick. — Kicn  bronze  u-a 
Normandie. — Delicate  pink. 
Polly. — Orange  and  amber. 
n. Ralph  Curtiss. — Creamy  whit< 


orange    on     irold     Robbie  Burns. — Salmon  pink. 
Roi  des  Blancs. — Pure  white 
-Fine  yellow.  Sanctity. — ^Best  pure  white  yet  rai>; 

White  Masse. — White,  extra  cood 
4  of  each  above  25  for  40/- 

BEGONIAS. — ^Fine    ^iant   flowered   sinsles.    for   greenhouse   or   bedding.     Best    mixed,  all  shades.  7/6  and  5/ 
deUcate  shades,  mixed,  10/-  ;    second  size,  all  flowering  bulbs,  7/6  and  5/-  dozen  ;    75/-,  55/-  and  40/-  100. 

CATALOGUES  OF  HARDY  BORDER  PLANTS,  ETC.,  FREE  ON  APPLICATION.       ALL    ORDERS    OVER    10/ 


12  WINTER     BLOOMING     FOR 

CUTTING.     6/- 
Baldock's  Crimson. — -Deep  red. 
Champion   Exe. — Pure  white. 
H.  W.  Thorp  (incurved). — White. 
Ivy  Qay.^(;ood  pink. 
Kathleen  Thompson  — Crimson. 
La  Triomphant.—  Palo  ro-^e. 
Mrs.  R.  H.  B.  Marsham.   —   Pure 

u  hitp 
Niveus. — White,  fine  shape. 
Parson's  White.— Go(nl  wnitf 
Queen   oT  the   Exe. — White. 
Romance  ( iiuiii  veil). — Rich  yellow. 
Yellow  TrioTinhait. —  Finp  vpIIow 
6  of  each  variety  for   27/- 


18   LATE    SINGLE   VARIETIES.   5'-    dozen. 


Altrincham    Yellow. — Dv., 

Bronze   Pagram.^Keddisli 
brfniZf. 

Ceddie  Mason.— Deep  crim- 
son led. 

Crimson   Mary  Richardson. 
—  (■'inc. 

Dorothy  Dann.^ — Lovely 
sahinm  bronze. 

Ethel  Mortimer. — Deep 
\.l|uw. 

Florrie   King. — Pale  pink. 

F.  W.  Smith.— Rich  pmk. 

Gracie  Trower. 

1  each  7/6  ; 

dozen;    40/-  100.     Vt-iy  cl.nsfe  doul  h- 


Kittie  Bourne. — Deep  yellow. 
Mary    Richardson. — Reddish 

<;itiiion 
Mensa.^ — ^Glorious  white. 
Merstham     oewei. —  Kcddisli 

t.'i  I  ;i  -inr!a 

Miss  M.  Otter. ^Good  vpIIou, 
Mrs.     W.      Buckingham.  — 

Pink. 
Sandown   Radiance.   —  Itu  h 

(■ln-~t!Mif  <  iini-u, 
Sylvia    Slade. — Rosy  garnet, 

lnn;i'I    whiTr   Mil' 

Y«'llo\"  Menza. — Grand. 
6  each  for  42/- 

enounou.-^  t'looms.  irif->i 


CARRIAGE    PAID.    WITH     LK: 


AMOCNTS,    ADD     i, 


G.  GIBSON  &  CO., The  Nurseries,  Leeming  Bar,  BEDALE. 
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RYSANTHEMUMS 
and    CARNATIONS 

Oar  Speciality 


Send  your   order  now  for 

NEW    SEEDLtNG    VIOLET 

Mrs.  DAVID   LLOYD  GEORGE. 


^  Send  forCATALOGUE  and/or  NOVELTY  LIST  post  free, from  ^ 

t  K.   LUXFORD   &   CO.,  % 

*  <■ 

^     Sheering  Nurseries,  Harlow,  Essex.     ^ 
^  And  at  Sawbridgeworth.  Herts.  V 

•:■■.■■■:■•:■■:■■:••:•*■:■•:••:•■>•>■:■■>•:•■>•:■■>•>■:■•:•■:■■:••:.■:■<■■:■■>*■> 

SEED    POTATOES 

Scotch  and  Yorkshire  Grown. 
ALL  THE  LEADING   VARIETIES 

No    better    stocks   obtainable. 


J.  J. 


Axrai-,1  of    Merit.    I9IS.    R.H.S 
SO-  per  dozen. 
KETTLE,    Violet    Farm,  Corfe  Mullen, 


Dorset. 


SALES    BY    AUCTION 


■Phonf  : 
Bank  837 

of    ROSES,    Herbaceous    Plants,    AZALEAS,    Palms. 

GI;ADIOLUS  and  other  Bulbs.  Rhododendrons. 

LILIES,  etc..  by  Messrs. 

PROTHEROE     and     MORRIS 

at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms 
Every  WEDNESDAY  and    FRIDAY. 

"'rite  f.-ir  Cnt  ilnt^nes,  fi?  &  68.  Cheapside.  E.C.2. 


Mrs    PYM'S    FAMOUS   PLANTS 

32nd    SEASON        24/-  worth  for  20  • 

All  post  free  or  carriage  paid  passenger  train. 


SEND     FOR     LIST 


ISAAC  POAD  &  SONS,  LTD.. 

Seed      Potato     Merchants,    YORK 


SWEET  PEAS 


Are  the  mammoths  of  the  Sweet  Pea  World,  In 
spite  of  their  large  size,  the  blooms  are  perfectly 
formed  and  possess  an  exquisite  delicacy  of 
colour  not  to  be  found  in  other  varieties. 
The  genuine  are  only  obtainable  from  Wem. 

The  50  Finest  Varieties  separate  &  named  22/6        po5t 

..    40       ,.  ..  17'6     Free  for 

30       ..                .                 ,.           ,.        ,.        12/6  Cash  with 
'„    20       ..  ..  3/9       O'-'i"- 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Post  Free. 

Otir  1920  Catalogue  gives  a  full  list  of  newest 
•varieties  in  Sweet  Peas,  and  also  a  cotnfyletelist 
of  our  reliable  Vegetable  see  fs.  Flower  se^ds,etc. 

HENRY  ECKFORDJp-^£" 

(Dept.    61),     WEM,      Shropshire. 


SPLENDID       STRONG       HARDY       PLANTS. 

PLANT   :N0W    for    SUCCESS. 

Achillea,  Poarle,  0,  1/4.  Alyssum,  Gold  Dust,  12,  l/o. 
Agrostemma,  crimson,  6,  1/4.  Alpine  Wallflowers,  20, 
1,6.  Alpine  Pinks,  6,  1/4.  Anchusa  Italica,  intense  blue, 
4,  1/4.  Anchusa  Dropmore,  3,  1,4.  Antirrhinums,  bushy 
plants,  ().  1/4.  Aquilegia,  Clematis  tlowertd,  6,  1/4. 
AquiJegia,  new  long  spurred,  6,  1/4.  Aquilegia,  double 
and  single  mixed,  S,  14.  Asters,  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
named  varieties,  4,  1,4.  Aubrietia  purpurea,  12,  1/6. 
Aubrietia  Hendersonii,  large  blooms,  very  rich  pmple,  6,  1/4. 
Auricula  Aipina,  4,  1,4.  Campanula,  dwarf  or  tall,  blue 
or  white.  4,  14.  Campanula  PyrannidaMs,  chimney  bell 
flowers,  grand  two-year-old  plants,  3,  1,4.  Canterbury 
Bells,  grand  plants,  lovely  new  double  or  single  pink,  6,  1/4. 
Cup  and  Saucer,  6,  1/4;  splendid  new  hybrids,  12,  1/4; 
single  wliite  or  blue,  12,  1/4;  double  mixed  colours,  6,  1/4. 
Carnations,  good  double  border,  6,  1/4.  Centaurea 
Montana,  large  perennial  Cornflower,  6,  1/4.  Cerastium 
Snow  in  Summer,  12,  1/6.  Pentstemon  barbatus,  coral, 
pink,  6,  1,  4,  Chrysanthemum  maximum,  very  large  white, 
6,  1/4.  Rock  Roses,  0,  14.  Coreopsis  grandiflora,  6,  1/4. 
Cornflowers,  Kehvay's  doubles,  12,  1/4.  Cowslip,  new 
red,  6,  1  4.  Foxgloves,  new  yeUow,  4,  1/4.  Daisies, 
double  mixed.  20,  1/6.  Delphiniums,  grand  plants.  3,  1  4. 
Oianthus,  all  colours  and  varieties,  12,  1/6.  Erigeron 
mauve  Marguerites,  4,  1/4,  Evening  Primrose,  (5,  1,4. 
Eupatorium,  white,  4, 1/4.  Forget-me-nots,  best  royal  and 
indigo  dwarf  blue,  20,  1/6.  Foxgloves,  Ivery's  lovely 
spotted,  12,  1/4.  Foxgloves  pmpurea,  20,  1/6.  Gaillardia 
grandiflora,  magnificent  new  hyljrids,  6,  1/4.  Geum, 
double  scarlet.  6,  1,4.  Qypsophila  paniculata,  6.  1  4. 
Gypsophila  glabrata,  dwarf,  12,  1/0.  Helenium,  Bigelowi, 
Hooperi,  Autumnal,  6.  1/4.  Helianthus,  Perennial  Sun- 
flower, single.  12,  10;  Miss  MeUish,  6,  1,4;  double,  6,  1  4. 
Hollyhocks,  splendid  singles,  6,  1/4.  Hollyhocks,  grand 
doubles,   4,   1/4.     Honesty,   12,    1/4.     Iceland   Poppies,   6, 

14.  Incarvillea,  3,   1/4.     Iris,  mixed  colours,  large  Flag, 

4,  1/4.     Linum,  blue  Flax,  12,  1/4.     Lupin,  blue  and  white, 

5,  1/4.  Lupin,  pink,  4,  1/4.  Tree  Lupin,  white  and  yellow, 
4,  1/4.  Lychnis,  scarlet  or  salmon,  6,  1/4.  Oriental 
Poppies,  scarlet,  salmon,  apricot,  crimson,  etc.,  6,  1,4. 
Everlasting  Pea,  red,  white  or  pink,  4,  1/4.  Pinks, 
coloured,  9,  14.  Pinks,  fragrant,  double  white,  8,  1/4. 
Polyanthus,  Kelway's  best  variety  and  gold  laced,  8,  1/4. 
Polyanthus  Primrose,  6,  1/4.     Potentilla,  lovely  doubles, 

6,  14.  Pyrethrum,  Kehvay's  giant  exhibition,  4,  1/4. 
Ribbon  Grass,  variegated,  6  clumps,  1  4.  Rose  of  Sharon, 
4.  14.  Rose  Campion,  12,  1/4.  Rosemary,  bushes,  2, 
1  4.  Rudbeckia  Xewmanii,  4,  14:  Golden  Ball,  4,  14. 
Saponaria,  pink  trailing,  8,  14.  Saxifraga, mossy,  assorted, 
6,1,4.  Sedums,assorted,  6,1/4.  Silene  ronipacta,  pink,  20,1/6. 
Silene  Schafta,  6.  1/4.  Sweetwilliams,  new  scarlet,  pink 
and  crimson  beauty,  8,  1/4.     Sweetwilliam,  splendid  mixed, 

15,  1/4.     Thrift,  compact  pink,    12,    16.     Tritoma,  Red- 


Hot  Poker,  3,  1/4.  Valerian,  crimson,  12,  1.6.  Verbascum, 
dwarf  or  ta.ll,  6,  1/4.  Veronica,  light  or  dark  bluf,  4,  1/4. 
Viola  cornut-a,  pmple,  mauve,  blue,  white,  12,  16. 

Dielytra  spectabiUs,  bleeding  heart,  large  roots,  1, 
1/4.  Hemerocallis,  lovely  large  flowering  hardy  Lily, 
tawny  and  orange  red  shades,  very  handsome,  large  roots, 
2,  1,4.  Paeonies,  white,  pink,  yellow,  crimson.  1.  I/4! 
Psonies,  mixed,  2,  1,4.  Phlox,  large  flowering,  white,  pink, 
crimson,  scarlet,  mauve.  2,  1.4.  Phlox,  mixed  large  flower- 
ing, 3,  1,4,  Scabious  Caucasica,  lieautiful  large  mauve, 
large  roots,  2,  14.  Spireea  palmata.  beautiful  hardy 
scarlet,  1,  1/4.    Monarda,  new.  mixed  clumps  (2,  2,-),  1.  1/4. 

Violas,  Bath's  splendid  bedding  varieties.  Yellow  Gemj 
Purple  Eing,  Imperial  Blue,  Snow  Queen,  and  lovely  mixed. 
12,  1/4. 

Brompton  Stocks,  transplanted  plants,  6,  1/4. 

Antirrhinums,  seedlings,  lovely  new  colours,  20,  1/4. 

Passion  Flower,  hardy  blue  and  white,  2,  1/4. 

Shrubs,  splendid  flowering  varieties,  large  bushes,  cheap 
to  clear,  assorted,  6  for  7,-  ;  12  for  12/-.     Not  less  than  six  sent. 

Lily  of  the   Valley,  strong   flowering   crowns.    12,    1/6. 

Cauliflowers  for  early  use,  autuam  sown  and  trans- 
planted in  cold  frame,  20,  1/4;  very  large,  20.  1/6. 

Strong  autumn  plants  from  open  ground.  Spring 
Cabbage,  Winter  Tripoli  Onions,  Lettuce,  Leeks, 
Perpetual  Spinach,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Pickling 
Cabbage.     2,-  100:   3,'G  200. 

Sage,  Thyme,  Mint,  Marjoram,  Fennel,  6,  1,4. 

Wallflowers,  blood  red,  crimson,  ruby,  gold,  yellow, 
and  lovely  new  hybrids,  50,  2/- ;  100,  3/G ;  Cheaper  per 
1,000. 

Pansies,  splendid  plants,  separate  coloiu's  or  best  large 
flowering,  named,  mixed,  12,  1/4. 

SPLENDID    PLANTS    FOR    COOL    HOUSE,   etc., 
FOR    WINTER    AND    SPRING    FLOWERING. 

Primula  Malaeoides.  6,  14.  Primula  Kewensis, 
yellow.  4,  14.  Scarlet  Salvia,  4,  14.  Celsia  Critica, 
4,  1,4.  Rehmannia,  4,  1/4.  Qchizanthus  Wisetonensis. 
4,  1/4.  Beauty  Stocks,  4.  1  4.  Primula  obconica, 
new  pink  and  crimson  Giant,  4,  l  4.  Streptocarpus, 
Veitch's     new      hybrids,     3,      1/4.  Cinerarias,      prize 

exhibition  and  Stellata,  6,  1/4.  Begonias,  crimson  per- 
petual flowering,  4,  1/4.  Calceolarias,  enormous  blooms, 
beautifully  spotted  and  marked,  4,  1/4.  Nicotiana  (Tobacco), 
red  or  white,  6,  1/4.  Solanum  aviculare,  kangaroo  applet 
most  beautiful  intense  blue  flowers  and  golden  fruit.  3,  14. 
Primula  >inensis,  iu  bud.  beautiful  colours.  lovelv  for 
cutting.  4  1,4.  Primula  Verticillata.  fragrant  yellow,  4, 
I, '4.  Primula  Cortusoides,  rich  purple,  4.  1/4.  Cannas, 
3,14.  Marguerites,  yellow,  blue  or  white.  4.  1  4.  Smiiax, 
trailing.  6,  1,4.     Many  others. 

MAGNIFICENT    HARDY     PERENNIALS. 
Rockery,  Spring,  Bedding,  Shrubs,  Climbers,  Green- 
house.    Vegetable  plants.     Catalogue  free. 


Mrs.    PYM,    F.R.H.S.,    &    CO. 

10,     VINE      HOUSE,      WOODSTONE,      PETERBOROUGH 
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PROFIT    FROM    THE    UNDERGROUND. 

Not  only  from  'rulics  ;iinl  liailways.  but  rroiu  l.iiios  of  Seeds 
in  the  fxiirdens.  Obtain  tlusr  Seeds  and  Seeti  l\itat<H*s  from 
the  underniotitioned   linn  with  25   vears'   reimtatinn  for: — 

C.   L.   CURTIS,  CHATTERIS. 

Carofid  attention  to  all  BOOKINGS. 
EXPKKSS  delivery  of  orders,  and 
SIi;\Ah   Success  with  Seed   Sowing. 

SEED    POTATOES 

71bs.     Ulbs.  281bs.  561bs.  1121bs. 

■•■  Duke  of  York " 3/-       4/9       8/-       14/6       27/6 

■•' Midlothian  Early    "...     3/-       4/9       8/6       16/-       30/- 

••  Early  Eclipse " 2/-       3/3       5/6         9/9       18/6 

■■  Early  Puritan "    2/6       3/10     6/8       12/3       22/6 

•■  Early  Rose " 3/-       4/9       8/6       16/-       30/- 

■■  Edzell  Blue "    2/4       3/6       6/-       11/-       21/- 

••  May  Queen " 2/9       4/6       7/11     14/9       27/6 

••  Sharpe's  Express "...     2/-       3/-       5/3         9/9       18/6 
"  Sir  J.  Llewellyn "...     2/-       3/-       5/3         9/9       18/6 

••  Great  Scot  " ) 

••  King  George "    \  2/3       3/4       5/8       10/3       18/6 

■'The  Ally" ) 

■'  Arran  Chief  "   \ 

"  Evergood  "    

"  King  Edward  " ^1/9       2/10     4/6         8/-       15/- 

"  Scottish  King  " 

"  Iron  Duke  "    ) 

"  Up-to-Date  " i 

"iheLo^h'ar"- ;;;:::;  2/3    3/3    5/6    9/9    we 

"  Templar  "    I 

-'  Majestic " 2/3       3/4       5/9       10/6       20/- 

AU  free  on  Rails,  Sacks  free,  and  sent  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  Postal  Order.  Prompt  attention  and  delivery 
guaranteed. 

SPECIAL  OFFER. 
3ilbs.  each  "  Edzell  Blue,"  the  "  Ally,"  "  Arran  Comrade," 
and  "  Tinwald  Perfection  " — all  Scotch  grown — packed  free 
and  sent  carriage  paid  by  passenger  train  for  8/-.  A  splendid 
chance  to  test  these  new  varieties.  Double  quantity,  71bs. 
■of  each,  15/-. 

Onion  Sets 1/6  per  lb. 

Shallots   6d. 

Potato  Onions   1/6       ,, 

Collections  of  Peas,  Beans  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  2/6,  3/6, 
5/-,  10/6,  and  21/-,  carriage  paid. 

Send  for  full  Catalogue  of  Seed  Potatoes,  Peas,  Beans  and 
Vegetable  Seeds. 

CHARLES  LEWIN  CURTIS 

Anchor  St.,  CHATTERIS,  Cambridgeshire 


THEY  AR£  THE  BEST  AhD  CHEAPEST. 

ALL     HAND     MADE. 

ARTISTIC  FERN  PANS 
AND     BULB     BOWLS. 

State  quantities  and  sizes  required,  and  have 
"Carriage  Paid"  quotation,   or  write  for  Price 

List—FREE 
RICHARD    SANKEY    &    SON,    LTD. 
Royal  Potteries,  Bulwell,  Nottingham 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES  NOW 

with   the  Original  .Winter  Wash 

Caustic  Alkali 

teste(i  and  accepted  by    the  World's 
Fruit    Growing  Centres   as   the    best 


WINTER     MOTH 
MUSSEL    SCALE 


l#ll  ■  n      CATERPILLARS 
KM  IS     WEEVILS.    APPLE 
SUCKER  Etc.,  ttc. 


Sue":"::  REMOVES 


FUNGI    SPORES 
from  Trtes,  Etc. 


^^    Pajlo       *^"^      ''"      makes    over    AyQ 
II    UailS.     of  the  BEST  WASH  for    */0 

Carriage  paid  on   5  tins  12/7,  10  tins  23/1 
Write  for  1920  Catalogue. 

WM.  WOOD  &   SONS,   LTD., 

"BEECHWOOD  WORKS,"  TAPLOW,  BUCKS. 


Seed  PcTuCc^ 


GUARANTEED  SCOTCH  GROWN. 


SHABPE'S  VlCTOK 

Mat  Queen 
Early  Kose 
Duke  op  York 
SHARPE'S  Express 
Early  Eclipse 
Epicures 
British  Queen 
Queen  Mary 
Pioneer 

JiVERGOOD     . 

King  Edward 
Up-to-Date 
.\RRAN  Chief 


1121b3. 

.  34/- 

.  36/- 

.  36/- 

.  40/- 

.  30/- 

.  20/- 

.  20/- 

.  20/- 

.  20/- 

.  20/- 

.  20/- 

.  20/- 

.  20/- 

.  18/- 


561bs. 
18/- 

la/- 

19/- 
21/- 
16/- 
11/- 
11/- 
11/- 
11/- 
11|- 
11/- 
11/- 
11/- 
10/- 


281bs. 
10/- 
10/- 
10/- 

u/- 

9/- 
6/- 
6/- 
6/- 
«/- 
61- 
6/- 
«/- 
6/- 
6/- 


14lb8.  71bs. 


5/6 
5/6 
5/6 
6/- 
5/- 
3/6 
3/6 
3/6 
3/6 
3/6 
3/6 
3/6 
3/6 
3/6 


ONCE  GROWN. 


Sharpe's  Victor  . 
-May  Queen. 
E-uiLY  Rose 
Pink  Hebron 
Duke  of  York     . 
JIidlothian   E.UII,Y 
HiNGLE.iDER 
SH.UJPE'S    Ei^PRESS 

Early  Puritan   . 
snowdrop    . 

li-ARLY    ECLIPSE       . 

Epicures 

SIR  John  Llewellyn 
xinetyfold. 
British  Queen     . 
Queen  Mary 
Pioneer 
Evergood    . 
King  Edward 
Up-to-Date. 
Dalhousie   . 
Scottish  Triumph 
The  Factor 
President    . 
Ikon  Duke  . 
R0Y.\L  Kidney 
ARRAN  Chief 
Northern  St.ui   . 


)12lbs 
.  30/- 
.  30/- 
.  30/- 
.  30- 
.  30/- 
.  30/- 
.  30,- 
22  — 
22 — 
22'- 
'.  18/- 
.  18/- 
.  18,- 
,  18;- 
.  16- 
.  16'- 
.  16/- 
.  15,- 
.  16- 
.  IR  - 
.  16,- 
16.- 
.  16- 
,  15  - 
.  1.")  - 
.  15- 
.  1.5,'- 
.    15,'- 


.'irtlh.'i. 

16/- 

16/- 

16/- 

16/- 

16/- 

16/- 

16/- 

12/- 

12/- 

12/- 

10/- 

10/- 

10/- 

10/- 

9/- 

9'- 

9/- 

8/6 

9/- 

9/- 

9/- 

9/- 

9/- 


281bs.  Ulbs. 


9/- 
9/- 
9/- 
9/- 
9/- 
9/- 
9/- 
7/- 
7/- 
7/- 
6/- 
6/- 
6/- 
6/- 
5/- 
5/- 
5/- 
5/- 
5/- 
5/— 
5/- 
5/- 
5,^- 
5/- 
5/- 
5/- 
5/- 
5/- 


5/- 
5/- 
5/- 
5/- 
5/- 
5/- 
3/- 
4/- 
4/- 
4/- 
3/6 
3,'6 
3/6 
3/6 
3/- 
3/- 
3/- 
3/- 
3/- 
3/- 
3/- 
3/- 
3/- 
3- 
3/- 
3/- 
3/- 
3/- 


3/- 
3/- 
3/- 
3/6 
3/- 
2/6 
2/6 
2/6 
2/6 
2  6 
2/6 
2/6 
2/6 
2/6 


7lbs. 

3/- 

3/- 

3/- 

3/- 

3/- 

3/- 

3/- 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/- 

2/- 

2/- 

2/- 

■V- 

■II- 
2/- 

2/- 
2/- 
2/- 

■>/_ 

2/- 
2/- 
2/- 


IMMUNE.     SCOTCH  GROWN. 


1  lilbs.  olilbs.  2S]bs. 

EDZELL  Blue        .          .  25/-  18/6  7/6 

Dargill  Early    .         .  —  26/-  14/- 

Geeat  Scot.                 .  20/-  11/-  6/- 

ally   ....  20/-  11/-  6/- 

GOLDEN  'Wonder.          .  22/-  12/-  7/- 

Arran  Victory    .         .  34/-  18/-  10/- 

Kerr's  Pink         .          .  35/-  18/6  10/- 

TiNWALD  Perfection   .  35/-  18/6  10/- 

Majestic      .          .          .  25/-  13/6  7/6 

LocHAK         .         .         .  20/-  11/-  6/- 

KiNG  George       .        .  2(i/-  11/-  6/- 

Templars     .        .        .  20/-  n,'-  6/- 

.arran  Comrade            .  50/-  26/-  14/- 
Eating  Potatoes — 16/-  per  cwt. 


141bs. 

4/6 

8/- 

3/6 

3/6 

4/- 

6/6 

5/6 

5/6 

4/6 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 

8/- 


71  bs- 

2/6 

5/- 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

5/- 


Basic  Slai;— 7lbs..  1:3  ;    14lbs.,  2/- 
Suiierphosuliatr- — 71bs.,  1/6  :    14Ibs.,  2,6 
Sulpbate  ol"  .\ininonia — 71bs..  .3,'-  ;    14lbs..  5  6 
Nitrate  of  Suila — "lbs..  3,-  ;    lllbs.,  5/6 
Potash— 71bs..  2/6;    Ulbs.,  4/6 
Dissolved  Bones  Conipoiinrt — 71bs..  2,-  ;    Ulbs..  3,6 


We  can  send  Seed  Potatoes  ami  .Minun^  carriage  paid, 
passenger,  as  below  : — 

PASSENGER  TRAIN. 


112lbs. 
.     3/6 
.     5,'3 

.      7/3 
9,- 


Up  to  50  miles 
Up  fo  100  miles 
Up  to  2110  miles 
Over  20(1  miles 

Bags  free  on  rail.     Cash  with  order. 
It  will  interest  you.    We  deliver  on  rail  prompt.    It  is  very 
important  to  give  station  when  ordering. 


56Ibs, 
2/3 
3/3 

4/- 
5/3 


2Slbs.  Ulbs.  71bs 
1/8  1/4  1/1 
1/9  1/6  1/1 
2,/-  1/9  1/1 
2/6        2,'-        1/1 

Send  for  onr  list. 


OUR  SEEDS  AKE  ALL  GUARANTEED. 


TOM    E.    KING, 

Seed  Potato  Grower, 

SORfERSHAM,   ST.    IVES,    HUNTS. 

Contractor  to  His  Majesty's  Government. 


CUTBUSH'S 
SEEDS 

A     FEW     SPECIAL    ARTICLES 

'^EA     -  -     Cutbush's  Selected  Alderman,  2/- per  pint 

BROAD  BEAN      ,.  „      Invicia      -  1/9    „ 

BEET-         -  ,.  „       Red  Globe  1/6  per  oz. 

CAULIFLOWER  „  „      Dwail      -  l/6perpkt. 

CELERY      -  „  Re-selected  Aldenham 

Pink,  the  finest  ot  all  Celeries,  I/-  &  1/6  „ 
CUCUMBER,  Cutbushs  Selected  Eclipse  1/6  „ 
MELON,  Cutbush's  Sel.,Sandon Scarlet,  I/6&  2/6  „ 
ONION  „  ,.   Harnet  Hero.     1/6&2/6       „ 

Ask  for  New  Seed  Catalogue,  post  free. 

(A  copy  of  the  Catalogue  has  been  posted  to  all  Customers 
If  not  delivered,  please  ask  for  another.) 

WM.    CUTBUSH    &    SON 

SEED     DEPARTMENT, 
HIGHGATE      NURSERIES,      LONDON,     N.  6 
and     Barnet     Nurseries,     BARNET,      HERTS 


PROFITS 
Shop  him! 


He  breeds 
in  loose 
bark  and 
lichens 


To  destroy  moss  and  licVien.  to 
remove  loose  rough  barli.  and 
ensure  healthy,  vigorous  growth 
and    good    crops    next     season. 

SPRAY  YOUR  FRUIT  TREES 
wibK 

COOPER'S 

WIKTER  FLUID 

Does  not  bum   the   bark.       Harmless  to 

animals.       Easy  to  use.       Effective   and 

economical.      ::       Of  agents  every wfiere. 

Sole  Maitufaciurers  : 

Wm.  Cooper  &  Nephews,  Berkhamsted. 


^^i• 


BULBS  &  PLANTS 


For  Spring,   1920. 


All  of  the  Finest  Quality. 


The  Catalogue  of  above 
will  be  sent,  post  free, 
on  application  to  their 
Offices  at 

Qverveen,  Haarlem,  Holland 


via. 
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JOHN    KLINKERT,    F.R.H.S.,    M.C.H.,    Topiary    Expert. 

ROYAL    KEW    NURSERIES,     RICHMOND.     LONDON,     S.W. 


NATURE'S    FIRST   LAW 

You  must  sow  to  reap,  and  fertilize  to  produce  the 
best  results.  Soil  and  plants  need  nutriment,  and  no 
finer  fertilizer  exists  than  "Canary  Guano"  for  it 
contains  the  concentrated  elements  needed.  Every 
vegetable  and  all  fruit  improved  by  fertilizing  with 

"CANARY  GUANO' 

and  equally  successful  are  the 
results  with  flowers.  "  Canary 
Guano"  is  easy  to  apply  and  al- 
ways profitable  in  its  double  results 
ofcropandquality,  SoldbySeeds- 
men,  in  Cartons.  1/-  each  :  Bags, 
2/6,  5/-,  10/-,  20/-  and  30/-  each, 
or  direct  from  the  makers. 

V/rite  to-day  for  the  Free  "  Canary 
Guano"  Booklet  '^chich  coniains  ex- 
pert  adi  iceoii  all  fiardcning subjects 

LTD.. 


.a 


GARDEN   SEEDS 

YOU    CAN    TRUST 

If  you  take  a  special  pride  in  vour  fiarden  or  allot- 
ment, you  want  to  buy  only  the  best  seeds  such  a=. 


W. 


P.    LAIRD 
' SUPERB 


&    SINCLAIR'S 
STRAINS" 


They  cost  no  more  than  others  of  poorer  tiualitv 
but  they  give  sure  satisfaction  everj'  time. 
May  we  send  you  our  illustrated,  descriptive 
cataloEtue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  '  It's  free  ! 
A  post  card  will  bring  it  to  \ou  hy  return  of  post. 

W.  P.  LAIRD  &  SINCLAIR,  Ltd. 

ScL-d  Meichania  &  Bulb  Imp  »ters. 

DUNDEE. 


in  bud  for  immediate  flowering. 

for  this  year's  flowering  in  the  garden,  and 
iiX.I.lWOOI>II— 

the  new  race  of  Hardy  Garden  Plants — half 

Pink  and  half  Carnation. 
KVL  THESE,    and  other    matters    of    interest  to    the 
Carnation  Lover,  are    liescribeil  in   our   tiilly .  ilhistrated 
Catalogue,  post  tree,  with  pleasure. 

"When  you  thinli  of  Carnations  you  think  of 


CHEMICAL   UNION 

IPSWICH. 


Just  a  few  words  irom  Bedford.  You  will  see  the 
New  Apple  "Laxton's  Superb"  illustrated  on  page  1 11, it  is 
the  best  late  apple  yet  raised.  The  cross  was  made  20 
years  ago  betiveen  "Wyken  Pippin"  and  "Cox's  Orange 
Pippin"  and  it  has  all  the  qualities  of  "Cox"  with  the 
lateness  and  added  flavour  of  a  "Wyken  Pippen,"  and 
crops  like  ".Ellington."  Unfortunately  we  cannot  distri- 
bute it  this  season,  as  we  have  not  enough  of  it. 

We  would  also  draw  your  attention  to  our  New  Race 
of  "Hybrid  Lupins"  raised  by  crossing  "  Polyphyllus 
Blue"  .and  ".4rbneus  Yellow."  Intermediate  in  habit, 
sweet  scented  and  with  a  great  range  of  colour.  See 
advert,  on  page  iii. 

Also  be  sure  to  grow  "Admiral  Beatty"  Pea.  It 
contains  all  the  good  qualities  of  its  two  parents,  "Lax- 
ton's  Gradus"  and  "Duke  of  Albany"  and  it  is  inter- 
mediate in  habit.     See  advert,  on  page  iii. 

LAXTON   BROTHERS, 
New  Plant  Breeders.   BEDFORD. 


Seed  Potatoes 


SPECIAL     NEW    VARIETIES.  IMMUNE    FROM    WART 
DISEASE. 

Appan  Victory.     Appan  Compade. 
Appan    Rose.  Edzell    Blue. 

Majestic.  Kepp's    Pink. 

DESCRIPTIVE    CATALOGUE    FREE    O.V 
APPLICATION. 


EVERY  G.ARDENER  should  get  in  touch  with  the 

INSTITUTE    OF    HORTICULTURE 

Rapid,    systematic     training    for    Professional 

and  Amateur  Gardeners. 

ADVICE.      ENCOURAGEMENT.      AWARDS. 

Offices:   54,  OXFORD  ST.,  LONDON,  W.1 


ISAAC  POAD  &  SONS,  LTD. 

Seed  Potato  Merchants,  YORK. 


The  Carnation  Specialists 
(Dept.  4),  HAYWARDS    HEATH,   SUSSEX. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

SPECIAL    COLLECTrONS. 

1  Twelve  best  Exhibition  Japanese  varieties,  as  under  : — 
I  A.  T.  Totfietd,  chestnut  Edith  Cavell,  tlie  best  bronze 
I       red  Genl.    Retain,   the   best  new 

;  Fred  Green,  purple  pink 

I  Jas.  Eraser,  yellow  Mrs.  E.  A.  Tickle,  manve  pink 

I  Louisa  Pockett,  the  best  variety  in  existence 
I  Sir  E.  Letchworth,  silvery  purple,  and 
Queen  Mary  and  Mrs.  G.  Drabble,  the  two  best  whites 
Princess  Mary  and  Wm.  Rigby,  the  two  best  yellows 
One  plant  of  each  for  7/6,  three  of  each  for  1  Guinea. 

!  Selections  from  general  list  of  Japanese  at  5/-  per  doz.  plants. 
Twelve    best    Decoratives    for    disbudding,    flowering    from 
(      October  until  Christmas,  5/-. 

I  Twelve  best  Decoratives  for  sprays  and  cut  flower,  5/-. 
Twelve  best  greenhouse  Singles  for  disbudding,  5/-. 
Twelve  best  greenhouse  Singles  for  sprays  and  cutting,  5/-. 
Twelve  best  Early  flowering  for  the  open  garden,  to  be  planted 

at  the  end  of  April,  5/-. 
One  hundred  Earlv  flowering,  in  25  varieties,  our  selection, 

for  30/-. 

The   Early  flowering  varieties  will  be  sent  in  March  at 
planting  time,  as  desired. 

Descriptive   catalogue,   post  free   on    application. 

W.  WELLS  &  Co.,  MERSTHAM,  SURREY 


FORBES'   CATALOGUE 

Delphiniums,  Paeonies,  Phloxes.  Pyrethrums, 
Florists  Flowers,  Alpine  and  hardy  Border 
Perennials,  Seeds,  &c. 

FREE    OX     APl'LICATIoy. 

JOHN  FORBES  (Hawicki,  Ltd.,  The  King's  Nurserymen, 

HAWICK,    SCOTLAND. 
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FIG.     3. — DOUGLAS    FIR,    Al.su    Al     MLKIHLY,    S0-9O    VHAKS    lU.I) 


describes  the  Redwood  belt  as  the  "  most  im- 
pressive of  all  forests,"  owing  to  the  density 
with  which  these  giant  trees  occupy  the  ground 
in  consequence  of  their  peculiar  mode  of  re- 
production.      Of       the       Wellingtonia       (Sequoia 


gigantea),  the  timber  is  inferior  in  quality  to 
that  of  the  Redwood,  and  although  this  great 
tree  forms  majestic  specimens  in  this  country, 
forest  ground  will  be  more  profitably  occupied  by 
other  growths. 


LILACS  AND  THE  PLANTING  SEASON 


WHEN  Lilac-time  comes  round  it 
is  quite  the  usual  thing  to  hear 
expressions  of  regret  that  new 
and  improved  varieties  were  for- 
gotten in  the  planting  season. 
It  is  not  too  late  for  them  to  be  planted  now. 

Lilacs  are  particularly  easy  to  grow,  and  for 
this  reason  they  are  usually  neglected  and  left 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  There  is  something 
about  Lilac  blossom  so  natural  and  inviting, 
linking  spring  with  summer,  that  the  plants  are 
surely  worthy  of  better  attention  than  is  usually 
bestowed  upon  them.  The  Lilac  loves  a  deeply- 
cultivated  and  well-manured  soil,  and  while  it 
also  appreciates  plenty  of  air  and  room  for 
development,  it  strongly  resents  being  wedged 
in  by  evergreens  in  an  overcrowded  shrubbery. 
Some  years  ago  Dutchmen  were  unrivalled  for 
their  Lilacs.  That  this  was  not  due  to  any  special 
advantage  in  soil  or  climatic  conditions  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  Dutchmen  came  to  this  country 
and  succeeded  in  growing  equally  good  Lilacs 
here.  The  secret  of  success  lay  in  the  fact  that 
the  plants  were  most  liberally  fed  on  sewage 
manure.  They  were  spaced  out  in  an  open  part 
of  the  nursery  when  the  wood  was  well  ripened, 
and  they  were  subject   to  severe   disbudding  for 


two  or  three  years  before  they  were  sold.  Cora- 
plaints  are  often  heard  about  Lilac  failing  to 
flower.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  due  to  the 
wood  not  having  ripened  owing  to  the  over- 
crowding of  the  growth.  The  pruning  of 
Lilacs  is  very  simple.  It  consists  of  cutting 
away  the  old  flower-heads  and  thinning  out 
weak  shoots  as  soon  as  the  flowering  season  is 
os'cr. 

Lilacs  are  almost  as  notorious  as  Plums  for 
throwing  up  suckers,  and  these  should  be  grubbed 
up  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Very  often  the 
choicer  varieties  of  Lilacs  are  grafted  upon  the 
common  Lilac  stock,  and  should  the  suckers  be 
allowed  to  grow,  the  choice  variety  will  all  too 
quickly  be  replaced  by  the  common  form.  Many 
nurserymen  supply  Lilacs  on  their  own  roots 
from  cuttings  or  layers,  and  this  is  a  great  advan- 
tage, as  it  diminishes  the  evil  of  being  overrun 
by  suckers. 

Some  of  the  old  varieties  of  Lilac  liave  graced 
our  gardens  for  generations.  They  are  beautiful, 
but  there  are  improved  varieties  of  better  quality 
in  fragrance  and  gracefulness,  such,  for  example, 
as  :  Single  white — Marie  Legraye,  Mile.  Fernande 
Viger,  alba  grandiflora ;  double  white — Miss 
Ellen   Willmott,   Marie   Lemoine   and   Mme.   .\bcl 


Chatenay  ;  single-tiowered  coloured  varieties — 
Souvenir  de  Louis  Spath,  Charles  X.  (both  deep 
reds),  Negro  (deep  purple),  Othello  (claret  red), 
Pasteur  (wine  red),  Philemon  (dark  red),  Mme. 
F.  Morel  (deep  purple)  ;  double-flowered  coloured 
varieties — Maurice  de  Vihuorin  (deep  claret  red). 
Dr.  Troyanosky  (azure  blue).  La  Tour  d'Auvergne 
(violet  purple),  Comte  de  Kerchove  (rich  rosy 
red). 

All  the  foregoing  are  free  flowering  and, 
given  good  cultivation,  may  be  relied  upon  to 
produce  large  panicles  of  blossom,  either  under 
glass  or  in  the  open  border.  Lilacs  are  among 
the  most  suitable  of  all  shrubs  for  forcing,  and 
the  panicles  of  bloom  retain  their  beauty  for 
many  weeks  in  a  cool  conservatory  after  being 
forced  into  bloom  in  a  warm,  moist  house  with 
a  night  temperature  of  60°  Fahr. 

Lilacs  and  Laburnums  should  be  planted 
together  in  borders  and  along  carriage  drives. 
Very  charming  effects  may  be  obtained,  as  it  is 
usual  for  them  to  flower  at  the  same  time.  To 
cut  armfuls  of  fragrant  Lilac  blossom  in  May  is 
one  of  the  joys  of  gardening,  and  a  basket  of  Lilac 
makes  a  delightful  gift  to  a  friend.  H.  C. 


Herbaceous  Phloxes. — ^A  border  is  often  set 
apart  for  these  flowers,  but  it  should  be  one 
where  the  plants  are  protected  from  the  mid- 
day sun  during  the  hottest  months,  or  many 
of  the  blooms  lose  their  beauty.  They  enjoy  a 
somewhat  rich  rooting  medium,  and  if  the  season 
proves  dry  a  mulching  of  decayed  manure  will 
prove  beneficial.  The  present  is  a  suitable  time 
to  lift  and  divide  the  clumps,  selecting  the  outside 
portions  which  are  sufficiently  large  to  produce 
four  or  fivj  spikes. 
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LESSONS    FROM    THE    MODEL   GARDEN 

AT    OLYMPIA. 


IWAS  insptc'.ing  the  mcdtl  vegetable  garden 
at  the  "  Ideal  Home"  Exhibition  at  Olympia 
when  my  companion,  a  leading  authority 
on  the  allotment  movement,  remarked: 
•'  This  is  the  most  valuable  exhibition  of 
vegetables   I    have   ever   seen."     As   this   view   is 
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FHUBARB. 


Marroii-s 


Sage 
Mint. 
PAFSLEY.       Thiime. 


Seed 
Eeds. 


PATH. 


AUTUMN  SOWN  ON.ONS.      Tito  ,ou:s. 


SPRING    SOWN    ONIONS. 


Five  rows 


MAIN    CHOP    CARROTS.      Five  rows. 
PARSNIPS.     Three  rows. 


MAIN    CROP    BEET.       Three  rows 


SUMMER    BEET.       One  row. 
LETTUCE.      On  ridge. 


LEEKS. 


Double  row  in  trench. 


DWARF   BEANS.      On  ridge. 


CELERY.     Double  row  in  trench. 


LETTUCE  OR  RADISH.       On  ridge. 


BROAD  BEAN".      Double  seed  row. 


SHALLOTS.       Two  rows. 


I. 


POTATOES. 

Main  Crop  and  Late  Second  Early. 
Seven  roivs. 


II. 


POTATOES. 

Second  Eaihj,      Three  rous. 


PEAS. 

Mid-season    Lnl'- 


CABBAGE. 
Summer  and  Pickling.    Two  roivs 


PEAS. 

Mid-season  Early. 


POTATOES. 

Early.     Four  )0ws. 


III. 


PEAS. 

Early. 


BRUSSELS    SPROUTS    OVER    EARLY 
TURNIPS     OR     CARROTS. 

Two  rows. 


RUNNER    BEANS. 

Permanent  position. 


PLAN    OF   THE    DEMOXSTR  Al  ION    PLOT. 
SPRING    AND    SUMMER    CROPPING. 


endorsed  by  other  experts  in  vegetable  growing, 
it  will  be  worth  while  to  e.xamine  in  detail  the 
principle  on  which  the  garden  has  betn  designed. 
It  will  be  observed  from  the  accompanying  plan 
that  the  plot  is  divided  into  three  equal  sec'.ions. 
The  only  permanent  featiu-cs  of  this  vegetable 
garden  are  the  two  ends — Rhubarb,  herbs  and  seed 
beds  at  one  end,  and  Runner  Beans  at  the  other. 
It  is  found  in  e.xperience  that  Runner  Beans  may 
be  grown  in  the  same  position  year  after  year. 
They  are  placed  at  one  end  of  the  plot  to  cast  the 
least  shade  upon  the  garden. 

Section  i  is  devoted  mainly  to  root  crops ; 
Section  2  is  almost  entnely  occupied  by  main- 
crop  Potatoes  ;  while  Section  3  contains  Beans, 
Cabbage  and  early  Potatoes.  Now  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  these  three  sections  work  in 
rotation,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  second  year  Section  i 
is  cropped  as  Section  3,  and  in  the  thurd  year  it 
is  cropped  as  Section  2.  The  advantages  of  this 
system  are  many.  Let  us,  for  one  moment, 
consider  the  question  of  manuring.  Section  i, 
as  shown  in  the  plan,  is  devoted  mainly  to  root 
crops.  Fresh  manure  should  therefore  be  avoided. 
The  groimd  should  be  double  dug  as  early  as 
possible,  and  decayed  leaves  and  vegetable  matter 
should  be  incorporated  with  the  soil.  This  section 
is  dressed  with  basic  slag,  sulphate  of  potash, 
burnt  garden  refuse  and  wood  ashes.  Section  2, 
occupied  mainly  by  Potatoes,  is  dug  over  in  the 
auttmin  and  dressed  with  decayed  farmyard 
manure,  superphosphate,  sulphate  of  potash  and 
burnt  garden  rubbish.  .At  the  time  of  earthing 
up,  the  Potatoes  are  dressed  with  sulphate  of 
ammonia.  Section  3  is  manured  similarly  to 
Scc'.ion  2  ;  but  in  spring  the  ground  is  dressed 
with  lime,  and  the  green  crops  are  encoinaged 
with  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  at 
the  rate  of  a  quarter  to  half  an  ounce  per  square 
yard  in  the  growing  season. 

An  important  featiure  about  this  model  garden 
is  that  the  crops  are  shown  in  full  growth,  as 
though  the  season  were  Jtme.  See  illustration 
issue,  February  14,  page  ijo.  The  plan  indicates 
the  cropping  as  it  is  seen  now,  but  consideration 
should  be  given  to  successive  cropping.  Thus  the 
Broad  Beans  in  Section  i  are  followed  by  autimin- 
sown  Onions  to  remain  next  year.  The  early 
Potatoes  in  Section  2  are  followed  by  Spring 
Cabbage,  to  be  followed  by  Leeks  and  Celery. 
In  Sec; ion  3  the  mid-season  Peas  are  followed  by 
Broccoli,  and  the  early  Potatoes  by  late  Cauli- 
flower or  Savoys. 

The  main-crop  Potatoes  arc  planted  2  feet 
6  inches  between  rows  ;  the  early  Potatoes,  now 
earthed  up,  arc  in  rows  2  feet  apart.  The  Leeks 
and  Celery  arc  growing  in  trenches,  a  double  row 
in  each  trench. 

By  adopting  this  method,  so  admirably  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  allotment  culti- 
vators would  be  rewarded  with  a  fine  distribution 
uf  vegetables  over  the  whole  season.  That  is,  of 
course,  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  making  a  plan. 
The  man  who  sows  and  plants  aimlessly  is  almost 
sure  to  get  a  dearth  of  vegetables  at  one  season, 
and  a  glut  at  another. 

The  garden  is  surrounded  by  an  edging  of  turf, 
giving  a  pleasant  finish  to  this  most  interesting 
exhibit.  There  is,  however,  only  one  pathway, 
and  that  i  foot  6  inches  wide,  across  the  vegetable 
plot.  On  very  heavy  ground  our  cultivators 
might  with  advantage  adopt  the  plan  \yhich  is 
so  common  in  France  of  having  many  small  paths 
:o  enable  them  to  tend  the  crops  without  treading 
on  ;-;round  under  cultivation.  H.C. 


[Febrcary  28,   1920. 

Sow   Broad    Beans   Now 

Y(Jl'  ha\  t  plenty  of  room  and  choice  of 
locality  at  the  present  time,  and  it  will 
pay  you  to  sow  a  few  Broad  Bean  seeds 
for  early  suppUes.  In  the  early  summer 
fresh  vegetables  will  be  scarce,  and  if 
you  can  manage  to  bring  a  few  plants  into  bearing, 
the  dish  of  fresh  Beans  will  prove  very  welcome 
then  ;  and  this  will  happen  if  you  choose  a  warm 
corner  somewhere  in  your  garden  or  on  the  allot- 
ment and  sow  therein  seeds  of  Early  Long  Pod, 
Spanish  Long  Pod,  or  Early  Mazagan  \-arieties. 

Plant  each  seed  at  a  good  depth,  out  of  the  way 
of  frost,  especially  if  the  soil  is  of  a  dry  nature- 
just  as  it  should  be  for  this  purpose  ;  and  if  the 
only  available  site  is  a  somewhat  exposed  one, 
a  light  covering  of  straw  or  other  dry  material 
may  be  placed  over  the  spot  as  a  protection. 

If  mild  weather  allows  the  plants  to  appear 
above  ground,  they  should  be  earthed  up  by 
drawing  the  surrounding  soil  around  and  over 
them  ;  but  if  hard  weather  intervenes,  the  shoots 
«iU  probably  not  put  in  an  appearance — and  a 
good  thing,  too !  But  however  long  the  delay, 
the  first  sign?  of  breaking  weather  '.vill  be  sufEcient 
to  stir  the  Beans  into  activity,  and  their  rapid 
growth  will  soon  make  up  for  belated  appearance. 
These  plants  will  be  in  full  blossom  when  other 
late  spring-sown  Beans  are  just  peeping  through 
the   soil ! 

-Another  excellent  means  of  obtaining  an  early 
supply  of  Broad  Beans  is  to  sow  seeds  under 
glass.  This  may  be  done  at  any  time,  but 
February  '.vill  be  quite  soon  enough. 

Deep  boxes  or  pots  are  the  suitable  receptacU? 
in  which  to  sow  seeds.  The  soil  should  be  kept 
only  in  a  slightly  moistened  condition,  or  the  Beans 
will  rot  instead  of  germinating.  Do  not  sow  too 
many  secels  in  one  box  or  pot.  and  when  the  plants 
appear  place  them  close  up  to  the  glass.  In  this 
position  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  manoeuvring 
to  circumvent  Mr.  Jack  Frost — for  I  am  speaking 
of  an  unhealed  glass  structure — and  this  can  be 
successfully  accomplished  by  means  of  a  news- 
paper spread  over  the  plants  during  the  worst 
of  the  weather. 

By  the  way,  it  should  be  remembered — with  a 
great  sigh  of  relief — that  in  the  event  of  frost 
rutting  elown  the  young  shoots  of  the  plants, 
there  is  yet  hope  of  a  dish  of  Beans  from  them, 
for  usually  new  shoots  spring  up  from  the  roots, 
which  are  rarely  destroyed. 

.\  frame  is  a  good  place  in  which  to  place  the 
boxes  or  pots  after  the  Beans  have  been  sown, 
as  the  young  plants  will  be  close  to  the  glass, 
and  will  grow  sturdy  and  short-stemmed  instead 
of  being  drawn  and  spindly.  I  will  not  advise 
sowing  in  the  soil  within  the  frame,  as  this  would 
make  transplanting  diflicult  on  account  of  the 
long  roots. 

The  plants  resulting  from  this  treatment  car* 
be  planted  out  in  March — weather  permitting — 
and  .April  just  where  they  will  not  interfere  witli 
the  general  cropping  of  the  soil.  There  is  perhaps 
an  advantage  in  this  method  over  that  of  sowing 
in  the  open. 

Failing  a  glasshouse  or  a  frame,  a  soap-box 
covered  with  a  sheet  of  glass  will  afford  c^uite 
sufficient  protection  for  the  seed-bo.xes  or  poti, 
and  in  fair  weather  this  box  may  be  removed, 
thus  giving  the  young  plants  light  and  air  and 
getting  them  used  to  outdoor  conditions.  Indeed, 
this  exposure  in  fine  weather  should  be  given 
on  every  occasion  to  all  the  slants  wherever 
located. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Bioad  Beans  may  be  soun 
daring  the  spring  at  intervals,  so  as  to  ob'ain 
batches  for  pl.nnting  out  at  dilTerent  times.     Thi> 
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will  give  a  lino  succiaision  of  dishes  far  into  the 
summer  months.  At  any  rate,  just  try  your  hand 
.•it  outdoor  sowing  now,  and  if  this  fails,  or  appears 
to  be  a  failure,  then  sow  some  -eed  under  glass. 
IMther  plan  will  give  you  sufficient  plants  to  enable 


you  to  seeure  an  extra  early  crop.  It  should  te 
noted  that  Broad  Beans  lihe  a  very  deep,  rich 
soil,  and  it  is  up  to  the  Broad  Bean  grower  to 
give  it  to  them.  I  ight  soils  should  be  especially 
well    mrmuretl.  H.   A.   Day. 


GARDENING    OF    THE    WEEK 


FOR    SOUTHERN    GARDENS. 
The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Early  Potatoes. — The  sets  that  were  arranged 
iti  boxes  as  advised  last  month  are  well  sprouted 
and  a  few  lines  may  be  planted  on  a  warm  south 
border.  The  seed  tubers  of  second  early  and 
late  varieties  should  be  either  placed  in  boxes 
or  laid  out  thinly  in  a  frost-proof  shed  in  order 
to  have  short,  stiff  shoots  at  the  time  of  planting. 

Turnips. — Such  as  Snowball  or  Earlv  iVlilan 
can  be  sown  in  a  sheltered  spot,  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  Brussels  Sprouts,  Cauliflower, 
Cabbage,  Carrot  and  Lettuce,  but  a  more  open 
situation  may  be  chosen.  Radishes  and  Spinach 
should  also  receive  attention. 

Onions. — Autumn-sown  Onions  should  be  trans- 
planted about  a  foot  apart.  The  soil  may  be 
forked  over  lightly,  and  the  surface  allowed  to 
dry  before  planting.  A  few  lines  are  generally 
suflicient. 

Parsley. — Seed  shoidd  be  sown  now,  and  usually 
a  line  is  made  near  the  path  \\'here  it  is  very 
convenient  for  picking. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Coleus. — Cuttings  of  the  large  foliage  varieties 
should  be  inserted  singly  in  small  pots.  They 
readily  form  roots  in  a  warm,  moist  house.  Pot 
on  as  required. 

Cannas. — The  stools  should  be  moved  into  a 
warm  house,  and  directly  growth  begins  they 
can  be  divided  and  potted.  When  re-established, 
an  ordinary  greenhouse  will  meet  their  require- 
ments. 

Salvia  splendens. — Old  plants  should  be  cut 
elown  and  placed  in  gentle  warmth  to  produce 
cuttings.  Syringe  them  occasionally,  and  when 
the  young  shoots  are  large  enough,  make  them  info 
cuttings,  placing  several  around  the  edge  of  a 
small  pot.  They  will  soon  form  roots,  when  each 
cutting  should  be  given  a  separate  existence. 
Pot  on  as  they  fill  the  receptacles  with  roots,  and 
pinch  out  the  tops  in  the  early  stages.  When 
four  or  five  shoots  are  formed,  no  further  stopping 
is  necessary,  or  the  quality  of  the  flower  spikes 
will  suffer.  The  snow  or  white  fly  is  very  partial 
to  this  plant,  so  occasional  fumigation  or  spraying 
with  some  insecticide  will  be  required. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Hollyhocks. — Plants  raised  from  seeds  and 
cuttings  last  autumn  may  now  be  planted  out, 
providing  they  have  been  accommodated  in  cold 
frames.  If  more  plants  are  needed,  seeds  should 
be  sown. 

Violets. — Beds  should  be  prepared  in  a  partially 
shaded  part  of  the  garden  for  the  rimners  directly 
the  plants  have  finished  blooming. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Strawberries. — The  larlnst  batch  will  have 
set  their  fruits,  and  where  necessary,  thinning 
should  be  resorted  to.  Careful  watering  is  needed, 
and  until  the  berries  show  colour  the  roots  may  be 
fed  with  liquid  manure  twice  or  tlirice  weekly. 
Aehtiit  air  on  all  favourable  occasions,  and  main- 
tain a  minimum  temperature  of  65°  with  a  rise 
of  3°  or  10°  during  the  day.  To  keep  up  a  supply 
of  fruit,  a  further  batch  of  plants  may  be  introduced 
into  gentle  heat. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

Protecting  Early  Blossom. — The  flowers  of 
.Apricots  will  soon  expand,  and  will  be  foUow^ed 
by  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  If  the  weather 
is  frosty  at  night  the  trees  will  need  some  pro- 
tection, so  it  is  advisable  to  have  material  ready 
for  any  sudden  fall  in  the  temperature.  Some 
employ  branches  of  evergreens,  such  as  Fir  and 
Yew,  but  wherever  possible  thin  canvas  should 
be  used.  With  the  latter  the  blooms  are  less 
liable  to  injury,  and,  moreover,  it  can  be  drawn 
ov,r  the  trees  easilv.  To  prevent  the  canvas 
coming  in  contact  with  the  flowers,  a  few  light 
poles  should  be  placed  at  intervals  of  6  feet  along 
the  wall,  when  the  material  can  be  run  down 
at  night  and  elrawn  up  in  the  morning  with  a 
minimum  <3f  labour. 


Filterts. — To  secure  good  crops  the  bushes 
shoulel  be  thinned  to  allow  light  and  air  to  pass 
freely  tlirough  the  branches.  All  suckers  must 
be  removed,  and  where  the  bushes  are  not  thriving, 
give  a  mulching  of  partially  decayed  manure. 
Where  Filberts  are  grown,  and  the  crop  has  not 
been  satisfactory,  a  few  branches  with  Catkins 
of  the  ordinary  Wood  Nut  may  be  arranged  among 
the  stems,  when  the  Filberts  are  in  flower.  F'ailure 
of  a  crop  can  e)ften  be  traced  to  a  lack  of  pollen 
at  the  flowering  period.         T.  W.   Briscok. 

(Gardener  to  W.   R.   Lysaght,   Esq.) 

Caslicford,  Chepstow. 


FOR    NORTHERN     GARDENS. 
The  KitchenlGarden. 

Lettuce. — .A  pinch  of  seed  should  now  be  sown 
in  a  gentle  warmth  to  produce  an  early  crop  out- 
doors. If  grown  on  steadily  and  planted  out 
early  in  May,  very  fine  heads  may  be  had  several 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  first  sowing  in  the  open. 
One  of  the  very  best  for  this  purpose  is  Carter's 
Holborn  Standard.     It  is  hardy  and  quick  growing, 


got  in.     I  find  Early  Scarlet  Nantes  very  depend- 
able for  this  e.arly  start. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Perennials  from  Seed. — Very  often  April  and 
May  are  named  as  the  most  suitable  time  for  the 
raising  of  perennials  from  seeds,  but  I  have  long 
ago  proved  that  an  earlier  start  will  give  much 
better  results,  the  plants  being  larger  and  stronger 
and  thus  able  to  flower  well  the  following  year. 

Aquilegias. — I'ew  flowers  are  more  popular 
in  their  season,  and  if  a  reallv  fine  strain  of  the 
long-spurred  hybrid  type  be  ctiltivated,  I  know  oi 
nothing  that  will  \ield  greater  pleasure,  and  that 
for  a  fairly  long  period.  Seeds  sown  now  in  a 
gentle  warmth  will  give  fine  plants  for  floweriUf' 
strongly  next  year. 

The  Polyanthus.— This  member  of  the  P-imula 
famiK  has  been  wonderfully  improved  of  late  years, 
and  no  other  spring  flower  can  siu-pass  a  well 
grown  batch  of  this  if  a  really  fine  strain  be  obtained. 
Sow  the  seeds  now  in  pans  or  boxes  and  grow 
steadily  on  until  large  enough  to  plant  out. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Primulas. — It  will  be  found  that  plants  raised 
fremi  seed  sown  early  in  March  will  flower  better 
and  for  a  longer  period  than  will  those  sown  '\-\ 
April  or  May.  I  refer  to  P.  sinensis  and  P. 
obconica.  The  latter  germinates  best  i.i  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  55°,  but  sinensis  cat  have  5°  to  10'' 
more  with  advantage. 

Statice  profusa.— Amon^  the  varieties  of 
Statice  suitable  for  cool  greenhouse  treatment 
none,  I  thi.ik,  a.'e  so  desirable  as  S.  piofu  a.  It 
is  very  happily  name  1,  and  is  in  every  way  a 
splendid  subject  for  cool  greenhouse  or  con- 
servateiry.     It    is   not    particularly   easy   to   root. 


A     NEW     LATE     DESSERT     APPLE     LAXTON's     SUPERB. 


while  for  quality  very  few  can  approach  it.  It 
remains  long  in  season,  even  in  dry  summers. 

Peas. — If  a  first  sowing  was  got  in  early  m  the 
month,  a  second  may  now  be  made  to  ensure  a 
proper  succession  being  kept  up.  In  oru"  northern 
elistricts  it  is,  generally  speaking,  yet  tuo  early 
to  attempt  the  finer  wrinkled  sorts,  so  a  round- 
seeded  variety  must  be  used.  In  many  districts 
this  will  be  tire  first  sowin.g,  as  usirally  it  is  early 
March  before  the  soil  is  fit. 

Bread  Beans. — These  may  now  be  planted 
freely,  but  it  is  well  to  make  only  small  sowings 
aboirt  everv  three  weeks  or  so  until  the  middle  of 
April. 

Brassicas. — As  soon  now  as  the  soil  can  be  got 
into  a  fairly  eiry  state  the  main  crops  of  the  various 
sections  of  this  family  should  be  sown.  I  refer 
chiefly  to  Savoys,  cirrled  Greens,  Russian  Kale, 
early  Broccoli,  intermediate  and  late  Cauliflowers, 
intermediate  and  late  Cabbages,  and  Brussels 
Sprorrts  for  latest  cre)ps. 

Onions. — Where  Onions  succeed  sown  outdoors, 
the  first  favoirrable  opportunity  must  be  taken  to 
get  the  seeds  sown.  Success  depends  chiefly  in 
getting  a  satisfactory  start,  and  this  is  only  possible 
if  the  sell  is  in  fine  working  order. 

Leeks. — The  nrain  crop  of  this  indispensable 
winter  and  spring  vegetable  must  now  be  sown, 
so  that  good  plants  may  be  available  for  trans- 
planting early  in  July. 

Earlv  Carrots. — If  a  nice  sunny  border  can  bi 
devoteel  to  this  crop,   a  first  sowing  may  now  be 


but  if  the  cuttings  be  secrrred  with  a  heel  and 
inserted  in  small  pots  of  very  sandy  compost  and 
set  under  a  bell-glass,  they  seldom  fail  in  time  to 
emit  roots.        ,  C.  Blair. 

(Gardener  to  Seton  M.  Thomson,  Esq.) 
Preston  Honsc,  Linlilhgow. 


New   Apple  Laxton's    Superb 

When  first  exhibited  (and  subsequently)  before 
the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  the  Committee  were  favourably  impressed 
with  its  merits  as  a  distinctly  high-class  dessert 
Apple,  and  an  award  of  merit  was  provisionally 
given  to  it,  subject  to  the  usual  inspection  of  the 
trees  in  growth  and  fruit  bearing  being  made  by 
a  Sub-Committee  and  reported  on  favoiirably. 
There  is  no  doubt  we  have  a  valuable  acquisilii.in 
to  otrr  late  dessert  Apples  in  this  variety.  It  is 
a  cross  between  Wyken  Pippin  and  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin.  It  inherits  the  late-keeping  qualities 
of  the  former,  being  in  season  from  Christmas  t.j 
March.  In  other  respects  it  may  be  termed 
generally  a  late  Cox's  Orange  in  appearance  and 
flavotrr.  The  raisers  claim  for  it  that  the  tree 
is  of  a  hardier  constitution,  more  fertile,  and  that 
the  fruit  is  of  a  larger  size  than  Cox's  Orange. 
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YEW. 

Fine,  solid  bird. 

Age:  about  40  year 

A   typical  tree  jo 

an   "  Old  Dutch  ' 

garaeii. 


YEW. 

.-1  lest  III  topiary 
skill.  The  ring 
should  be  of  the 
same  thickness  at 
both  top  and 
bottom. 


STUDY     IN     SPIRALS,     CHIEFLY     BOS.,     IN     THE     RICHM3ND     NURSERIES. 


TOPIARY  consists  in  giving  fanciful 
forms  to  trees,  hedges  and  arbours.  It 
is,  so  we  learnt  on  the  occasion  of  a 
recent  visit  to  the  Royal  Kew  Nurseries, 
Richmond,  an  ancient  art,  practised  by 
tlie  Greeks  and  very  freely  followed  by  the  Romans, 
who  carried  it  to  all  quarters  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  brought  to  England  by  the 
monks.  In  the  well  encircled  monasteries  dense 
hedges  would  rise,  both  for  the  provision  of  shelter 
and  to  afford  additional  seclusion.  In  a  modest 
way  these  secluded  gardens  would  be  embellished 
by  quaint  conceits  in  clipped  Yew  and  Box, 
■such  as  we  occasionally  see  in  very  old  church- 
yards, as,  for  instance,  the  capped  peacocks  which 
mark  the  approach  to  Bedfont  Church  on  the 
Staines  road.    These  Y'ews  are  some  centuries  old. 

Styles  of  Topiary  Work. — In  the  reign  of 
Charles  II,  1669—1685,  garden  design  and  garden 
ornamentation  reached  a  degree  of  extravagance 
not  previously  attempted  and  not  subsequently 
repeated.  Under  the  "Merry  Monarch's"  order, 
Le  Notre,  the  designer  of  the  famous  and  costly 
garden  at  Versailles,  laid  out  the  semi  circular 
garden  at  Hampton  Court.  The  labyrinth,  laid  out 
by  Cardinal  Wolsey  at  Hampton  Court  about  the 
middle  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  and  which 
still  exists,  was  long  celebrated  for  its  trees  cut 
into  grotesque  forms.  At  that  time  owners  and 
gardeners  alike  seem  to  have  laboured  to  fill  their 
gardens  with  illustrations  of  geometrical  figures  in 
Box  and  Yew,  with  the  quaintest  patterns,  cari- 
caturing birds  and  beasts,  and  embodying  archi- 
tecture and  articles  of  common  use.  The  fashion 
thus  ran  to  extremes,  and  many  elaborate  designs 
were  executed,  such,  for  instance,  as  "  Pelican 
I'eeding  Their  Y'oung  in  Nest,"  "  Peacocks  on 
Pedestals,"    spirals,    urns,    armchairs — all    cut    in 


Yew  and  Box.  Topiary  spread  i'.self  all  over  the 
gardens  of  the  lime,  and  could  hardly  go  further 
in  extent  or  design.  Then  came  the  inevitable 
reaction.  Both  Addison  and  Pope  directed  their 
pointed  and  polished  plirases  to  hasten  its  decline. 
In  Holland,  however,  where  in  the  thirteenth 
c;ntury  architecture  and  gardening  took  a  firm 
hold  and  was  liberally  encouraged  by  the  wealthy 
merchant  princis,  topiary  has  flourished  tlircugh- 
out  the  succeeding  ages.  So  careful  were  the 
Dutch  of  ev,;ry  inch  of  land,  much  of  it  reclaimed, 
that  they  laid  out  their  gardens  with  mathemalical 
precision  and  consequent  primness,  carrying  this 
principle  into  the  v^rv  trtfs  and  plants  themselves. 

Prominent  Topiary  Gardens. — Foremost  among 
the  topiary  gardens  of  this  country  are  Mr. 
Rothschild's  garden  at  Ascott  ;  Lady  Dudley's  at 
Witley  Court,  Stourport ;  Mrs.  Hornby  Lewis's 
at  Danesfield,  Marlow ;  Friar  Park  at  Henley ; 
Levens  Hall,  Westmorland  ;    and  Elvaston  Castle. 

Care  and  Cultivation. — In  the  nursery  the 
trees  are  specially  prepared  for  removal  by  freely 
transplanting,  so  that  they  may  be  removed  and 
delivered  at  any  time  of  year.  The  spring  is 
perhaps  the  best  time  for  transplanting.  If  it  is 
desired  to  continue  the  training  of  a  tree,  say,  to 
form  a  hoop  or  spiral,  this  can  be  accomplished 
by  feeding  the  tree  with  well  decayed  manure. 
This  will  induce  it  to  make  strong  growth  suitable 
for  training.  Trees  require  clipping  about  once  a 
year,  and  only  in  the  more  intricate  designs  do 
they  need  skilled  treatment.  If  clipped  too 
frequently  the  growth  is  weak.  Because  of  its 
comparatively  slower  growth  the  Y'ew  has  been 
the  subject  usually  employed  by  the  tonsile  artist, 
but  the  Box  is  a  good  second.  Above  all  else,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  clipped  trees  should  be  well 
placed.     Tliey  are  suitable  fe)r  marking  the  entrance 


to  the  Rose  garden  or  to  stand  on  either  side  of 
steps  leading  to  the  house,  but  on  no  account 
should  they  be  freely  planted.  H.  C. 


DUTCH     IRISES 

It  is  so  long  since  we  have  had  a  good  hard  winter 
that  I  am  unable  to  say  how  hardy  these  early 
flowering  Irises  are.  I  imagine  from  their  be- 
haviour in  my  garden  that  they  are  about  on  a 
par  with  the  Spanish,  and  that  they  like  a  rich, 
moderately  light  soil.  I  first  saw  them  about 
four  or  five  years  ago  in  M.  van  Tubergen's 
garden  in  Haarlem,  where  the  strain  had  its  birth. 
They  had  not  at  that  time  any  collective  name, 
and  Mr.  T.  Hoog  asked  me  if  I  could  suggest  one. 
"  Dutch,"  I  said.  "  We  have  Spanish  and  English, 
and  as  these  have  been  made  by  you  in  Holland, 
why  not  Dutch  ?  "  De  Graatf  Brothers  of  Leiden, 
who  were  also  going  to  distribute  them,  concurred, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  "  Dutch 
Iris  "  duly  appeared  in  their  lists.  Almost  all  have 
larger  flowers,  distinguished  by  the  width  and 
substance  of  their  component  parts.  Last  season 
Mr.  Tubergen  very  kindly  sent  me  a  selection 
of  cut  flowers.  By  tmiversal  consent  Rembrandt 
was  the  favourite,  closely  followed  by  Judith 
Lyster.  Both  are  blues,  Rembrandt  a  rich  violet 
blue,  Judith  Lyster  a  grey  blue.  Both  have 
exceptionally  large  falls,  with  prominent  orange 
blotches.  I  can  strongly  advise  a  trial.  If  six 
varieties  are  wanted,  the  following  will  give 
satisfaction  :  (r)  Anton  Mauve,  pale  lilac  blue  ; 
(2)  Rembrandt,  deep  blue ;  {3)  Judith  Lyster, 
grey  blue  ;  (4)  Van  der  Heist,  pale  yellow  ;  (5) 
Jan  de  Bray,  large  deep  yellow  ;  and  (6)  Pieter 
van  Hoog,  pearly  blue.  Joseph  J.\cob. 
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ANSWERS 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


FLOWTiR     GARDEN. 

PARMA  VIOLETS  (R.  IF.).— Tho  so-nUled  Piiniw 
\i(ilct  (Viola  lU'  Parmo)  is  a  doublo-flowcrcd  form  of  tin' 
JSwcet  Violot  (Viola  oilorata).  It  has  lavcndrr  piKplf 
liowers,  and  is  a  good  variety  for  forcing,  coming  into 
flower  before  tlie  Neapolitan  Violet.  There  is  also  another 
double-flowered  form  called  Viola  Parmscnsis  with  white 
liowers  strijied  with  rose  pink. 

PLANTS  FOR  BORDERS  (E.  P.  S.).— As  the  walls  are 
of  red  brick.  Rambler  Koses.  which  are  largely  of  red 
and  pink  shades,  would  be  a  little  incongruous,  and  for 
draping  purposes  the  white  and  purple  Clematises  Jack- 
inanii  alternately  disposed  would  be  better.  At  the 
base  Gladioli  in  "blush  or  white,  with  Liliums  candidnm 
and  excelsum  generously  grouped  alternately  would 
imivide  good  effect.  It  is  now  late  to  plant  the  Lilies, 
and  for  this  season  at  least  the  Gladioli  would  be  better 
|>erhaps.  If  less  expensive  plants  were  needed,  the 
Snapdragon  might  be  used,  employing  the  tall  or  inter- 
mediate varieties.  In  such  a  position  these  should  prove 
piM-emiial.  What  would  be  most  suitable  for  the  holes 
in  the  wall  would  depend  upon  the  provision  made  for 
the  plants,  and  of  this  you  say  nothing.  Moreover, 
in  a  correctly  built  vertical  wall  diflieulties  arise,  e.g.. 
the  plants  can  seldom  be  watered  and  are  soon  starved 
out.  Such  things  require  to  be  seen  really,  or  in  any 
ease  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  is  most 
desirable.  If  the  border  at  .4  .4  A  is  but  a  foot  wide, 
there  is  not  much  room  for  bush  Roses,  utdess  it  be  warmtli- 
loving  Teas  like  Lady  Hillingdon,  which  in  well  prejiared 
soil,  if  cared  for  subsequently,  might  do  well.  Hoses 
would  be  the  correct  thing  in  the  ease,  the  flagged  garden 
being  too  narrow  to  admit  of  the  introduction  of  an 
alien  subject.  The  circunistances  appear  a  little  excep- 
tional, and  as  vou  sav  the  "  position  is  perfect  and  worthy 
of  good  effect.'"  the  latter  is  only  likely  to  be  secured  by 
experience  following  a  personal  inspection  of  the  site. 
In  not  a  few  instances  this  is  the  truest  economy,  and 
the  fee  of  an  expert  is  often  saved  many  times  over  and 
much  disappointment  avoided  into  the  bargain.  .\ 
''  perfect  position,"  too,  merits  correct  treatment. 


TREES     AND     SHRUBS. 

SUITABLE  CLIMBERS  FOR  A  WALL  IN  A  WARM 
CORNER  ((J.  J/.V— If  a  climber  with  herbaceous  branches 
is  desired,  it  would  be  advisable  to  plant  Eccremocarpus 
scahcr.  This  plant  has  a  perennial  rootstock.  and  the 
bases  of  the  branches  may  live  throughout  winter.  Ai: 
a  rvilc,  however,  new  shoots  are  produced  each  year  from 
jiear  the  ground.  Gro^vth  is  rapid .  and  it  attains  a  height 
of  12  feet  or  so.  The  orange  red  flowers  are  produced 
freely  from  June  until  autumn.  If  a  shrub  is  desired. 
Hydrangea  petiolaris  might  be  tried.  It  flowers  well  in 
,Iuly.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  Thunbergias  would  sueceed. 
hut  Tecoma  grandiflora  ought  to  give  good  results  in 
such  a  warm  place,  providing  you  do  not  mind  a  shrub 
which  blooms  late,  usually  In  September.  The  tubular 
flowe:s  are.  however,  large  and  beautiful. 

THE  PROPAGATION  OF  RHODODENDRON  NOBLE- 
ANUM  (fi.  JF".  C). — Rhododendron  nobleanum  can  he 
increased  by  grafting  upon  stocks  of  R.  pontieuni.  or 
it  may  be  layered.  For  grafting,  young  plants  of  R. 
pontieuni  are  established  in  pots  in  autumn,  and  grafting 
is  conducted  indoors  in  JIareh.  Plants  are  raised  mori' 
rapidly  and  in  larger  numbers  by  this  means  than  by 
layering,  but  plants  raised  from  layers  have  the  advantage, 
as  there  is  no  chance  of  suckers  being  produced  from  the 
stock  to  injure  the  plants.  Layers  may  be  pegged  down 
at  once  into  a  bed  of  sandy  peat.  The  branches  may  be 
tongued  or  not  accordiag  to  choice :  tongued  branches 
as  a  rule  root  rather  more  quickly  than  those  that  are 
untongued.  They  should  be  left  undisturbed  for  at  least 
eighteen  months.  On  examination  any  that  are  well 
rooted  may  then  be  lifted,  but  those  that  have  a  fe^y  roots 
only  should  be  left  through  another  summer. 


APPLE  TREES  ATTACKED  (IP.  J/.).— So  far  as  we 
can  see  from  the  shoots  sent,  your  Apple  tiees  are  not 
.attacked  by  canker.  Canker  may,  however,  be  present 
lower  down.  Q'here  is  abundant  evidence,  however,  of 
woolly  aphis  and  of  mussel  scale,  and  we  think  you  would 
be  well  advised  to  spray  your  trees  with  caustic  soda, 
lib.  to  lu  gallons  of  water,  or  even  lib.  to  5  gallons, 
inunediately  and  thoroughly.  This  spraying  must  be 
done  before  the  leaf  or  flower-buds  burst,  otherwise 
danrage  will  result.  In  summer,  about  the  second  weeli 
in  .Tune,  spray  the  trees  with  paraffin  emulsion,  and 
wliercN'cr  a  spot  of  woolly  aphis  is  to  be  seen  paint  \vith 
methylated  spirit. 


OBITUARY 


ROSE     GARDEN. 

LIMING  ROSE  BEDS  (E.  T.).— It  depends  entirdy 
upon  whether  the  soil  in  which  your  Roses  are  planted 
is  deficient  in  lime  or  not  as  to  whether  an  application 
of  lime  will  be  advantageous  or  otherwise.  You  mii?ht 
obtain  information  on  this  point  by  seelnns;  the  advice 
of  a  good  horticulturist  residins  in  your  neighbourhood. 
Should  the  ground  require  lime,  you  might  apply  about  Plb. 
to  each  rod  of  ground.  It  could  be  spread  on  the  surface 
of  the  soil  and  be  lightlj'  forked  in. 

PRUNING  SWEET  BRIARS  (Ess^z).— Bo  not  prune 
the  Bri?rs  much.  Just  shorten  them  to  about  3  feet. 
Another  year  cut  down  to  the  ground  one  or  two  of  the 
older  growths  so  as  to  keep  the  base  furnished  with  new 
shoots.  The  weeping  standard  would  be  best  pruned 
liard.  then  you  obtain  fine  new  jirowths  that  would  be 
retained  for  bloom  another  year. 


FRUIT     GARDEN. 

PEAR  TREES  ATTACKED  IM.  A.  P.).— The  shoots 
of  the  Louise  Bonne  Pear  are  attacked  by  the  Pear  scab 
fungus,  Fusicladium  pyrinum.  This  fungus  passes  winter 
in  the  wood,  and  alldead  and  dying  shoots  should  be 
pruned  out  completely.  It  is  not  likely  that  this  pruning 
will  be  sufficient  to  "destroy  the  disease  completely,  but 
tlie  pruning  should  be  followed  by  spraying  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  just  before  the  buds  burst  and  again  after  the 
petals  have  fallen.  This  will  check  the  onslaught  of  the 
disease,  and  keep  fruit  and  trees  clean. 


laTCHEN     GARDEN. 

ONIONS  ATTACKED  BY  ONION  FLY  (S.  5.).— Spent 
carhidr  will  do  little  to  check  the  Onion  fly.  It  would 
l)e  better  to  put  strings  across  the  Onion  bed  and  tie  pieees 
of  rag  to  them.  Moisten  the  rags  at  intervals  of  about 
ten  days  with  paraffin.  The  smell  of  the  paraffin  will 
drive  away  the  Onion  fly  and  prevent  it  laying  its  eggs. 

ARTIFICIAL  MANURE  FOR  ONION  BEDS  (R.  S., 
Willerli/.^Thc  Onion  bed  may  witli  advantage  be 
manured  with  superphosphate  provided  the  soil  shows 
no  inclination  to  sourness.  The  manure  is  applied  in 
spring  about  a  fortnight  before  seed-sowing,  and  at  the 
rate  of  about  ]ioz5.  to  the  scjuare  yard. 

NEW  SEEDLING  POTATO  (77.  JT.).— The  Royal 
Horticultuial  Society  is.  we  believe,  carrying  out  trials 
of  new  Potatoes  at  their  experimental  gardens  at  Wisley, 
near  Ripley,  Surrey,  this  year.  No  doubt  it  would  agree 
to  try  yoiirs.  provided  tlie  conditions  were  agreeable  to 
you.  '  If  tried  here  and  it  tiuns  out  to  be  a  valuable 
variety  after  inspection  and  trial  by  some  of  the  best 
expert  Potato  judges  in  the  country,  then  its  merits 
would  soon  be  known,  not  locally  only,  but  throughout 
the  country  and  its  value  realised  to  you.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  "write  to  the  Director  of  the  garden  at  tlic  above 
address,  stating  your  case  and  asking  for  his  help. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS.— r/.  IF.  i.— The  photograph 
sent  depicts  Yucca  recurvifolia.  a  native  of  the  south- 
eastern United  States.  .Aiter  flowering  the  plants  usually 
produce  several  growths  immediately  below  the  flower- 
stem.  One  or  two  of  these  may  take  the  lead  and  give 
you  a  branching  plant,  or  they  may  be  taken  off  and 
Inserted  as  cuttings  when  large  enough.  Occasionally 
a  plant  fails  to  reproduce  side  shoots  and  gradually  dies. 

-B.  F.  M. — l.ESaxifraga  biur^eriana  ,    '2,  S.  marcrinata; 

:i,  S.  Grisebachii ;    4.    S.  Haanii. Mrs.  A. — Saxifraira 

Hostii. 

NAME  OF  FRUIT.— -ff.  T.— Grange's  Pearmain. 


AROUND   THE    MARKETS 

THE  spring-tike  weather  is,  no  doubt,  responsible 
for  the  great  improvement  in  the  flower  markets 
which  recently  were  rather  slack.  Daffodils  and 
Narcissi  seem  to  have  come  in  with  a  rush  and 
almost  a  month  before  their  time.  The  overseas 
consignments  from  Guernsey,  France  and  the 
Scilly  Isles  would  alone  make  a  brave  show, 
but.  in  addition,  there  are  large  supplies  from  Cornwall, 
also  outdoor  grown,  and  the  normal  forced  bloom  from 
Lincolnshire  and  Hampton  in  Middlesex. 

To  the  public  mind  Hampton  at  once  suggests  Hampton 
Court,  and  naturally  so  ;  but  the  trade  gardener  associates 
it  with  vast  and  numerous  market  gardens.  In  Hampton 
village  alone  there  are  over  a  hundred  establishments, 
while  there  are  hundreds  more  in  the  adjoining  parishes 
of  Teddington,  Hampton  Hill  and  Twickenham  ;  and  they 
stretch  on.  in  the  form  of  an  are,  embracing  Fulwell.  to 
Isleworth,  Feltham  and  Hounslow,  Upper  Brentford  and 
Hanwell,  the  great  southern  market  gardening  district 
where  cultivation  for  Londoners  has  been  carried  on  for 
hundreds  of  years,  mostly,  of  course,  in  the  last-named 
parishes,  where  the  cidtivation  is  chiefly  outdoor  and  on 
a  vast  scale.  A  300-acre  market  garden  is  no  unknown 
thing  there. 

But  it  was  glass-houses  that  made  Hampton,  for  there 
have  been  built  countless  ranges  of  forcing  houses  for 
producing  early  vegetables  and  flowers  for  Co  vent  Garden 
market  or  to  go  by  rail  to  the  rich  manufacturing  towns 
in  the  North  of  England.  Throughout  the  Warthe  market 
gardeners  employed  the  relatively  few  men  who  were 
either  too  old  or  unfit  tor  Service  chiefly  growing  food, 
but  now  they  can  again  produce  forced  Daffodils  and  the 
cut  Carnations  for  which  the  district  is  famed 

The  outdoor  Narcissi  coming  on  so  early  may  be  a 
serious  matter  for  those  who  foree,  as  the  great  supplies 
are  sure  to  lower  prices  below  the  cost  of  production  ; 
so  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  these  men  arc  praying 
for  hard  weather  to  hold  back  the  open-air  crops. 

Chrysanthemums  have  had  a  long — too  long — season 
this  time,  and  the  flowers  have  outstayed  their  welcome. 
The  blooms  now  on  the  market  and,  unfortunately  for 
the  grower,  on  the  streets  are  the  resrdt  of  unkind  weather, 
which  spoilt  the  terraiual  buds  and  caused  the  late  varieties 
to  throw  small  spray  flowers. 

Pot  plants  are  particularly  good  just  now,  especially 
the  flowering  plants.  Pink  Cinerarias  make  wonderful 
colour,  though  many  prefer  the  rich  deep  blue,  which 
colour  has  improved  greatly  of  late.  Azalea  indica,  in 
many  varieties,  is  also  excellent.  Primula  sinensis,  grown 
in  2-inch  pots,  are  wonderful  examples  of  cultural  skill 
as  also  are  the  dainty  little  plants  of  Primula  malacoides. 
Grevillea  robusta,  which  in  olden  days  the  street  hawker 
named  Mountain  Acacia,  have  been  available  in  the  form 
of  splendid  plants.  These  require  a  quick  sale,  as  they 
will  not  stand  either  drought  or  too  nuieh  water. 
Fehruanj  20.  A.  CoSTER. 


MR.     JAIVIES     KENNEDY. 

The  death  took  place  suddenly  on  the  evening 
of  February  12  of  Mr.  James  Kennedy,  at  one 
time  well  kno^yn  as  a  nurseryman  and  seedsman 
in  Dumfries,  who  retired  from  business  about 
live  year's  ago  after  carrying  it  on  for  nearly  half 
a  century.  The  Kennedy  family  had  been  engaged 
in  business  as  nurserymen  at  Greenbrae,  Dumfries, 
for  some  generations,  and  the  deceased  gentleman 
succeeded  his  father  and  extended  the  trade  con- 
siderably. In  later  years  he  restricted  its  extent 
to  some  degree,  and  for  some  time  was  prin  ipally 
engaged  in  Tomato  growing,  in  which  he  was 
highly  skilled. 


MRS.    EDWARD    HARRISS. 

I  r  is  our  very  sad  duty  to  record  the  death  on 
February  2z  of  the  fair  young  wife  of  Mr. 
Edward  Harriss,  of  Locklnge  Park  Gard  ns, 
Wantagi,  Berks.  Mrs.  Harriss  was  the  only  child 
of  the  lati  Mr.  Fyfe,  for  many  years  head 
garden:r  at  Lockinge.  Ever  since  her  father's 
death  Mrs.  Harriss  had  fallen  into  a  decline.  To 
Mr.  Ed\yard  Harriss  and  Mrs.  Fyf  ■,  mother  of  the 
dbceas3d,  both  of  whom  are  living  at  Lockinge, 
wa  extend  our  deepsst  s^-mpathy. 


Correction.  —  In  "  New  and  Ra'-e  Plants.  " 
February  .;r,  page  97,  Odontioda  Pittiae  should 
read  Odontonia  Pittia",  and  Odontoglossum 
Dorothy  .^rkley  should  read  O.  Dorothy  Arkle. 

Richmond  Horticultural  Society. — This  old- 
established  Society',  which  has  been  dormant  lor 
the  past  three  years,  is  now  renevying  its  activities, 
and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Borough  Allot- 
ments Show  Committee  and  the  recently  formed 
AUotirrent  Holders'  Association,  is  making  arrange- 
ments for  a  great  horticultural  and  allotment 
holders'  exhibition  on  Wednesday,  Jrrly  2.S.  A 
representative  Committee  has  been  formed,  with 
Viscount  Cave  as  president  and  Mr.  Reginald 
Hannen  as  chairman.  Among  the  trophies  to  be 
offered  for  competition  are  the  Gunnersbtu^y 
Challenge  Cup  for  Roses  and  the  Courlander 
Challenge  Cup  for  allotment  produce.  Copies 
of  the  schedule  can  be  obtained  from  either  of 
the  joint  hon.  secretaries,  Mr.  E.  Skelton,  78, 
To%vnshend Terrace,  Richmond,  and  Mr.  I.  Aikman, 
69,  Mortlake  Road,   Kew. 

The  Gardeners'  Provident  Society. — The 
monthly  meeting  of  the  United  Horticultural 
Benefit  and  Provident  Society  was  held  in  the 
Roval  Heirtictrltural  Society's  Hall  on  Monday, 
February  9,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Ctrrtis  presiding. 
Fotur  new  members  were  elected.  One  member 
was  allowed  to  withdraw  double  amoimt  of  interest, 
viz.,  £4  2S.  4d.  Two  members  over  the  age  of 
seventy  years  withtirew  from  their  deposit  accounts 
sums  amounting  to  £5  iSs-  rod.,  and  one  lapsed 
member  %vithdrew  £43  i6s.  2d.  from  his  deposit 
account.  The  death  certificate  of  one  deceased 
member  %yas  received,  and  the  sum  of  £1  4s.  Cd. 
was  passed  for  payment  to  his  nominee.  The 
sick  pay  for  the  month  on  the  ordinary  side 
.imounted  to  £74  irs.  5d.,  on  the  State  Section 
to  £42  i8s.  2d.,  and  maternity  benefits  to  £13  ros. 
The  Committee  are  recommending  to  the  annual 
meeting  a  scheme  for  increased  sickness  and  funeral 
benefits.  The  annual  general  meeting  will  be 
held  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall  on  Monday, 
March  ■'',  at  7.45  p.m.,  at  which  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Crurtis  will  preside,  when  it  is  hoped  that  every 
member  who  can  will  endea%-our  to  attend  this 
important  meeting. 


Ill 


THE     GARDEN. 


[Febkuary  28,   1920. 


POULTRY     NOTES 

By    W.     POWELL-OWEN,     F.B.S.A. 


THE  Four  Months'  Winter  Laying  Test 
conducted  by  tlie  N.U.P.S,  at  Bentlty 
has  given  splendid  results.  A  thousand 
pullets  competed  for  the  £250  in  prizes 
offered  by  the  Daily  Mail,  each  com- 
petitor sending  four  birds. 

Popularity  of  Breeds. — Before  the  contest 
started  1  stated  in  one  of  my  articles  that  White 
Wyandottes  would  win  and  Black  Leghorns 
would  be  rimners-up.  How  far  I  was  wrong 
as  a  student  of  form  in  breeds  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  fact  that  White  Wyandottes  secured 
first  and  second  places,  with  Black  Leghorns 
third,  only  eight  eggs  behind  the  second  pen. 
White  Wyandottes  were  also  fourth,  fifth,  eighth, 
ninth  and  tenth ;  White  Leghorns  sixth,  seventh, 
eleventh  and  thirteenth ;  while  Rhode  Island 
Reds  managed  to  squeeze  in  for  twelfth  position. 
For  number  of  eggs  the  White  Wyandotte  still 
remains  foremost,  and  I  supported  the  Black 
Ljghorns  because  I  have  always  considered  them 
more  hardy  and  better  winter  layers  than  the 
Whites.  Rhode  Island  Reds  lay  fewer  eggs  than 
either  Wyandottes  or  Leghorns,  but  they  are 
very  large  ones,  a  point  not  to  be  overlooked. 

Small  Eggs. — As  I  have  always  said,  the  best 
breeds  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand.  Fashions  change,  but  these  few  "  leaders" 
do  not  seem  to  be  pegged  back ;  the  changes 
take  plac3  among  the  follow-up  varieties  when  it 
comes  to  carrying  out  the  dictates  of  Dame  Fashion. 
At  one  time  White  Wyandottes  were  tlffeatened 
with  a  serious  crisis  because  of  the  small  eggs 
they  were  producing.  It  is  a  fact  that  some  owners 
of  our  best  strains  in  this  breed  were  unable  to 
s;ll  the  produce.  The  egg-buyers  refused  to 
purchase  the  "marble"  eggs.  In  our  N.U.P.S. 
Laying  Tests  we  decided  to  alter  this  by  penalising; 
the  small  egg,  and  already  it  has  caused  a  marked 
improvement  in  size.  I  have  always  advocated 
the  sale  of  eggs  by  weight,  which  is  fair  to  the 
purchaser.  The  adoption  of  such  a  plan  would 
encourage  breeders  to  try  for  size  of  egg  as  well 
as  number.  Let  us  aim,  however,  at  the  2oz. 
egg  as  our  standard  as  thin[;s  now  stand. 
Twenty    Eggs    a    Month.— The    pen   of   four 

White  Wyandottes  which  seciured  the  first  prize 
of  £100  laid  339  eggs  in  the  sixteen  and  a  hal 
weeks.  This  shows  the  splendid  avcra.r.c  of 
almost  twenty  eggs  per  week  for  the  pen,  or  five 
eggs  per  bird  per  week.  This  total  has  been 
beaten  previously  by  four  pullets  which  averaged 
twenty  and  three-quarter  eggs  per  week  for  sixteen 
winter  weeks.  To  obtain  full  winter  egg-baskets 
one  needs  to  be  very  confident  in  the  management 
side,  and  nothing  tends  to  help  this  better  than  a 
direct  aim.  I  like  to  see  poultry- keepers  go  all 
out   for  four   eggs   per   bird  weekly,   a   total   that 


pleases  me  in  every  way.  In  the  Test  under 
review,  which  started  on  October  i  and  closed 
on  January  3r,  the  1,000  pullets  competing 
laid  42,126  eggs,  or  an  average  per  bird  of  just 
over  forty-two. 
The  Home  Producer. — This  Laying  Test,  wJiich 

was  open  only  tn  small  poultry-keepers,  should 
go  far  to  encourage  home  produc;rs.  These 
pullets  were  given  half  rations  of  grain  for  breakfast 
and  tea  with  wet  mash  at  midday,  and  each  bird 
cost  5d.  a  week  for  feeding.  Each  house  measured 
7  feet  long  by  5  feet  6  inches  wide  by  5  feet  6  inches 
high,  there  being  a  centre  division  to  allow  of 
four  pullets  being  placed  in  each  half,  or  nearly 
5  square  feet  of  flooring  per  bird.  The  houses 
were  of  the  open-fronted,  semi-intensive  pattern 
with  dropboard  and  perch  at  the  back,  the  floor 
being  covered  deep  with  scratching  litter.  On 
fine  days  the  burds  were  allowed  out  in  the  run, 
but  kept  in  when  the  weather  was  against  them. 
The  results  should  be  sufficient  to  encourage  every 
person  with  a  plot  of  ground  to  keep  a  few  fowls. 

Winter  Management. — For  the  best  winter 
results  the  conditions  must  favour  the  birds  in 
every  way.  They  must  be  kept  dry  both  overhead 
and  underfoot  from  October  to  March,  and  be 
properlv  fed  and  managed.  It  matters  little 
whether  the  poultry  house  be  on  the  roof  of  one's 
dwelling-place  or  in  the  middle  of  a  field,  success 
will  follow  if  the  principles  are  correct.  I  have 
even  seen  pullets  kept  successfully  in  tiers  on  the 
rabbit-hutch  system.  Success  does  not  depend 
upon  style  of  housing,  but  on  the  birds  being  dry 
underfoot  and  overhead,  with  plenty  of  litter  to 
scratch  in  and  the  4  square  feet  or  5  square  feet 
of  floor-space  each.  A  reader  of  The  Garden- 
Is  dubious  of  my  methods,  because  birds  so  kept 
have  not  laid  well  this  winter,  while  pullets  kept 
on  free  range  and  under  the  care  of  the  chauffeur 
have  done  well.  Where  birds  fail  it  is  solely  a 
question  of  management  being  at  fault  or  the 
birds  themselves.  Confitlence  is  needed,  and  my 
querist  has  been  advised  to  continue  on  the  semi- 
intensive  system  for  the  winter  months,  and  to 
look  elsewhere  for  the  flaws. 

Pullets  for  Eggs. — I  am  given  the  record  of  the 
chauffeur's  pullets  and  also  that  of  the  hens  kept 
under  my  controlled  plan.  I  am  told  that  the 
hens  laid  up  to  October  last  and  then  moulted, 
so  the  test  is  unfair.  Again,  the  free-range 
birds  have  averaged  but  a  handful  of  eggs  each 
month,  which  would  be  their  maximum.  There 
is  one  golden  rule  to  remember  when  planning  for 
winter  eggs  and  that  is  that  pullets  of  the 
current  year's  hatching  must  be  relied  upon  for 
filling  the  winter  egg-baskets.  If  you  leave  this 
all-important  duty  to  second  or  third-season  hens 
you  will  be  disappointed.  Hatched  at  the  right 
time  and  well  reared,  the  pullet  will  give  you 
eggs  from  October  onwards.  That  is  why  every 
poultry-keeper  must  start  each  winter  with  a 
given  number  of  forward  pullets  of  that  year's 
hatching. 

Ducks  as  Winter  Layers. — The  person  who 
tries  to  "carry  on"  a  winter  season  with  adult 
ducks  will  also  be  disappointed  with  winter  egg- 
production.  You  must  rely  upon  ducks  of  the 
year's  hatching  to  give  you  the  early  winter  eggs. 
Many  things  can  be  blamed  for  poor  winter  egg- 
returns  ;  poultry-keepers  always  seem  to  do 
exactly  what  they  should  not,  although  this  is 
due  more  often  than  not  to  lack  of  guidance. 
Mixing  of  flncks  of  all  ages  and  breeds  is  ci>mmon; 


and  without  balancing  the  flocks  success  cannot 
be  expected.  Moulting  is  but  a  habit,  and  the 
poultry-keeper  needs  to  remember  that  pullets 
can  drop  into  a  moult  even  before  laying  their 
"first"  egg.  That  being  so,  by  placing  hens  in 
moult  with  pullets  that  are  on  the  point  of  lay 
the  pullets  drop  into  a  moult  and  postpone  laying. 

Do  not  Mix  Breeds. — Again,  do  not  mix  the 
breeds !  I  do  not  mind  heavy  breeds  being 
run  together — for  instance,  Rhode  Island  Reds 
and  White  Wyandottes- — but  I  am  against  placing 
White  Leghorns  (light  breed)  with  Rhode  Island 
Reds  (heavy).  Nor  am  I  in  favotir  of  rearing 
pullets  of  the  light  and  heavy  breeds  together, 
because  the  latter  will  bully  the  former  and  the 
light-breed  pullets  will  not  get  their  full  share 
of  food  ;  they  thus  suffer  in  growth  and  develop- 
ment. When  it  comes  to  ages  I  do  not  mind 
putting  adults  together,  i.e.,  two  and  three-seasoned 
birds,  but  pullets  must  be  kept  to  themselves. 
If  you  have  made  the  above  mistakes  this  winter 
please  revise  your  plans  for  next  winter. 

Number  of  Pullets  Required.— If  pullets  were 
not  so  costly  I  should  advocate  the  disposal  of 
all  of  them  at  the  end  of  their  first  laying  season. 
They  would  all  be  replaced  by  pullets  of  the 
current  year's  hatching.  In  special  circum- 
stances I  have  advocated  that  plan,  and  with  great 
success  from  the  view-point  of  egg- product  ion. 
But  one  should  try  to  keep  the  flocks  equally 
divided  ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  season 
one  should  have  an  equal  number  of  pullets  and 
hens,  the  latter  being  ear-marked  for  breeding  or 
laying.  If  it  were  possible  for  the  poultry-keeper 
to  have  at  the  beginning  of  October  two  matured 
pullets  for  each  two-season  hen  then  such  would 
prove  most  profitable  by  way  of  winter  egg- 
production. 

Grading  of  Flocks. — All  poultry-keepers  should 
set  out  to  master  the  grading  and  grouping  of 
hens  and  pullets  before  late-summer  ai'rives. 
Let  those  hens  that  start  to  moult  early  be  rushed 
through  ready  for  laying  again  in  October.  Let 
those  hens  that  moult  late  come  tlurough  steadily 
ready  for  breeding  purposes.  The  pullets,  too, 
should  be  graded  not  only  on  their  ability  to  lay 
as  judged  by  my  "measuring"  system,  but  also 
on  their  degree  of  development — forwardness  or 
backwardness.  Forward  pullets  that  lay  in 
August  and  early  September  are  apt  to  moult 
after  producing  a  few  eggs  ;  keep  these  by  them- 
selves and  they  will  make  good  breeders.  The 
rest  of  the  forward  ones  get  into  winter  quarters 
by  mid-September  and  feed  them  for  winter  eggs. 
The  backward  ones  keep  also  by  themselves,  and 
push  them  along  on  a  special  diet  to  follow  the 
forward  ones  into  lay.  Management  of  layers 
and  would-be  producers  is  no  child's  play. 


A!)]  ICE  O.V  POVLTRY  MATTERS. 
Mr.  W.  PoivcU-Owcn,  The  Garden  Povltry 
Expert,  uill  be  pleased  to  answer,  free  of  charge,  any 
questions  dealing  with  poultry-keeping.  A  stamped 
and  addresseil  em-elope  should  be  enclosed,  when  a 
lengthy  and  detailed  reply  will  be  posted  prcmpHy. 
Communications  should  be  <ient  tc  Mr.  W.  Powell- 
Oieen.  care  of  The  Garden,  20,  Taiislock  Street, 
Strand.  W.C.2.  Scmples  of  foods  {report  thereon  and 
suggested  use),  rs.  6d. :  post-mortems,  2S.  bd.  each. 
Send  samples  and  dead  fowls  (latter  by  rail  and  letters 
under  separate  cover)  direct  to  W.  Powell-Owen, 
"  Powell-Owen"  Poultry  Bureau,  j,7a.  High  Street, 
Hamp^lead.  K.W.-^. 
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J.  CHEAL  &  SONS,   L 


TD. 


The   Nurseries 


CRAWLEY 


HAVE 


the  Largest  Stock  of 
Home-grown  TOPIARY 
TREES    in  the  Country. 


A    FEW   OF    THE    TOPIARY   TREES    AT    THE    LOU'FIELD    NURSERIES. 


Clients  are  Invited  to 
INSPECT  the  STOCK  and 
SELECT  what  they  re- 
quire from  the  thou- 
sands of  specimens 
grown. 


SCOTCH 
SEED    POTATOES 

Direct  from  Scotland's  Famous  Seed  Potato  County — 

FORFARSHIRE. 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

rihs. 

Hlb.< 

281bs 

561bs 

II2II1S 

IiARGiLL  Early 

■    4/- 

7/6 

— 

— 

— 

Dike  of  York 

.   2/8 

5;'- 

9/6 

18/- 

35,- 

KuzELL  Blue  . 

.   2/6 

4/6 

8/- 

14/6 

27,6 

Eclipse  . 

.   2/6 

4/6 

8/- 

15/- 

28/- 

!<H.utPE's  Express   . 

.    2/8 

5  - 

9/- 

17/6 

34/- 

British  Queen 

.    1/8 

3/- 

5/6 

10/6 

20/- 

King  (iEorge  V. 

.    1/8 

3/- 

5/6 

10/6 

20,/- 

(SREAT  Scot     . 

.   1/8 

3/- 

5/6 

10/6 

20,- 

.\RR.AX  Chief  . 

.    1/6 

2/8 

5/- 

9  6 

18,- 

Factor    . 

.    1/6 

2/8 

5/— 

9,6 

18/- 

Gulden"  Wonder     . 

.    1/8 

3/- 

5,6 

10/- 

19,/- 

King  Edw.ibd 

.    1/8 

3/- 

5/6 

10,6 

20,- 

Ma.jestic 

.   2/8 

5;- 

9/6 

18,- 

35,- 

LOCHAR 

.    1/8 

3/- 

5/6 

10/- 

19/- 

Also  Arran  Rose,  IMiiilothian  Early,  Arran  Comrade. 
Ally,  Arran  Victory,  Bishop,  Kerr's  Pink,  Tinwakl  Per- 
fection, etc. 

Carriage  forward  by  goods  train.  If  desii'ed  b>'  passenger 
train,  to  stations  North  of  London,  add  for  i4!bs,. 
14:  281bs.,  2,1;  42Ibs..  3,2;  561bs.,  4/2;  84lb.s..  5  10; 
112ibs.,  7  4.     To  stations  South  of  London,  add  lid.  per  lb. 

Full  Descriptive  List  and  Guide,  with  cultural  directions 
post  free  on  mentioning  this  paper. 

ORDER   AT  ONCE  AS  STOCKS  ARE  RUNNINti   LO^y. 

THYNE    &     SON,     DUNDEE. 


TO  VINE  AND  TOMATO  GROWERS 

I  can  now  offer  a  few  tons  of  POULTRY 

M.VNURE,   absolutely  pure,   all  sold  witli 

guaranteed  analysis. 

Price   51- per  cwt.         &4.10-0  per  ton        FOR. 

L.   WILLIAMS 

Easton    Poultry    Farm,     GRANTHAM 


RY     MULTIPLE     in 

7our  o^vn  garden.  No  other 
evidence  is  equal  to  that  of 
your  own  crops.  Raise  Pota- 
toes, Peas,  Beans,  Turnips, 
Carrots,  in  fact,  anything 
you  like  upon  it,  and  every, 
where  you  will  have  abun- 
dant evidence  that  it  pays. 

Maltiirta 

Sold  by  Seedsmen  everywhere  in  14  lb.  baga, 

3/6;  7  lb.  2/-.     Large  trial  packets,  1/-. 

AJanufactured  solely  by 

ROBINSON  BROS.  Ltd.,  West  Bromwlch.  Stafla 


MY  AIM  IS  TWENTY  EGGS  PER  WINTER 

month  per  bird  ;  my  best  Wliite  Leghorn  Pullet  laid  over 
70  eggs  from  October  to  December.  Few  sittings.  White 
Wyandottes,  253.,  17s.  6d.,  12s.  6d.,  dozen  ;  White  Leg- 
horns, 303..  253.,  dozen. — Miss  Clayton,  Hadlow  Wood, 
Willaston.  Chester. 


YOU  MUST  TRY  BLACK  LEGHORNS  ! 

Can  spare  tew  sittings  from  hens  that  averat;ed  over  liUO  eggs 
each  in  12  months,  mated  to  "super"  son  of  the  Silver-meHal 
winning  Pen  in  National  Utility  Poultry  Society's  Laying 
Contest;  20/- dozen. — Lady  Coote,  West  Park.  Damerhain, 
Salisbury. 


BIDDENDEN  POULTRY  FARM, 

BIDDENDEN,    KENT 

are    now    booking    and    supplying 

SITTINGS  and 
DAY-OLDS 


from  their  widelv-luiown  liea' 
Rhode  I.  Reds 
Wliite  ^Vya^^ll^t^es 

EQGS  :   12/6,    15/-.  25/-    Dozen. 
CHICKS:    Double  price  of  Eggs. 


Croad  Latifjshaiis 
White  Leshonis 


NONE 
BETTER 


ROBUST  CHICKS 


depend  upon 
PROPERLY   BLENDED,  EASILY  DIGESTED 


THE  Best  Chick  Seeds  and  Grains  43/-  per  cwt. 
Next  Best  ,,  ..         J^J" 

No.  3  (from  6-8  weeks  old)       „         33/-        ,, 
Chick-rearing  Meal  "  A"  3'/-        ,, 

Chick-rearing  Meal  "  B"  30/         ,, 

NB.— Free  bags;    carriage  fo. ward.      Carriage  paid  home 

(England  and  Wales)  on  2  cwt.  orders.     Cash  with  order 

These  Chick  Foods  stand  comparison  as  they  are  tne  isesi 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.     Send  for  Samples. 

HUSSEY   BROS., 

-  515,  Seven  Sisters  Road,  S.   Totlenham. 
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The  Name  of 

GORDON    GRAY 

stands  for  the  best  in  utility 

LIGHT     SUSSEX 

EGGS    FOR    HATCHING 

Mating  List  Free. 


1920    PULLETS 

lloiik  these  NOW  to  save  disappointment. 
Demand  in  imfl  far  greater  than  supply. 


Apply:— Q.    GORDON   GRAY,   Ltd.^ 
(Q.),  Thaxted,  ESSEX. 


S  G  G  S 


xaxDxaxDxna 


STORING    VEGETABLES    AND    FRUITS  : 

witli  chapters  on  ■'  Drying  in  the  Oven  and  by  the  Kitcii;-ii 
Fire"  Bv  Herbert  Cowlev  (Editor  of  The  Garden).  »d. 
net,  bv  post  lid.— Published  at  the  Offices  of  "  CofSTRY 
I  IFE,"'  LTD..  20.  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  \\  ..•.  i. 
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You  can  erect  this  Green- 
house  in  90   minutes. 

Thi5  splendid  Greenhouse  for  Amateurs  comes  to  you  in  sections — glazed, 
painted,  and  complete  in  every  detail — everything  so  accurately  filted 
(even  bolt  holes  reaJy  drilled)  that  in  about  90  minutes  you  can  erect  and 
have  it  ready  for  occupation.  The  parts  fit  together  almost  as  easy  as  a 
sectional  bookcase. 

The  ilnstraiions  sho*  :  (1)  No.  49j,  Greenhouse  in  actual  use.  (2)  The  Seclions  of 
one  half  oJ  the  hou=e  put  lo^e  her.  (3)  The  con  iructionil  uniis  of  ihe  olher  half  of  ihe 
house,  forming  one  side,  halt  of  roof,  and  one  end. 

t  is  advisable  to  set  the  House  on  a  45-inch  bric'<  footing,  or  we  can  supply  tarred 
sleepers  at  txira  cost. 

This  Greenhouse  has  the  characteristics  of  all  B.  &  P.  Slru:lura; — sturdy 
strength  and  splendid  finish — given  by  the  best  of  sound  se'ected  materia's, 
built  up  by  skilled  craftsmen — the  on'y  kind  of  builcings  whi.h  give 
convincing  value  for  money  in  lasting  usefulness. 

for   List    of    Garden   Frames    and    Small    Greenhouses. 


No.  49a. — Small   Greenhouse. 

Size  10ft.  by  8ft.  (other   sizes  made).      Painted  two 
coats.     Glazed  with  I  5  oz    glass. 

Price  £27    0    0 

Ready   for    immediate    delivery.     Carriage  Paid    to 
stations  in  England  and  Wales. 


London  Address  :    135-7,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  EC.  4. 

Enquiries  invited  for  Heating  Systems,    Consent  itories,   Vinery   Ranges, 
Peach      Houses,     Carnation      Houses,     Garden     Frames,      etc.,     of      all 
descriptions,  with  requisite  accessories. 


(Ml 

<^  and  makes.the  Ciarden  ^^fi^^ 
J^ gay  alLtheyear round  r^^rip. 

t^^P     *"^^^  Sold  even-where  lor  Hortlcortural  purposes  In  FALKK IS  lOd.  *  1)B.  and  In                           ^^^H 
I^H        BRANDED  &  SEALED  B.\GS;  71bs.. 3  9.  14lbs..6/8;28lbs..  ll/e:5Slbs,,  20,'-:  inib!  .  37/-.    Or           ^H 
I^^H        direct  from  the  Works      arri.ge  Paid  in  th^- United  King  lom  for  Casb  with  Order  (except  PACKET^).            ^^| 

1      ,          CLAY     U    i>ON.     i-icii 

-■'•e-  M;.r.=  &  Bone  ttiiiners,  6-1  RhhOrCJ  lcndcn.e.        || 

SCOTCH    SEED  POTATOES.— Langworthy, 

Golden  Wonder.  Laing's  Proline.  Templar,  Wliaf.-»  Wanted, 
all  maincrop  and  immune.  22/6  cwt.,  3/-  st.  Edzell  Blue 
(1st  early),  Harbinger  (Sutton's  special  quality,  1st  earl> ), 
27;-  cwt.,  :ii'f)  st. ;  bags  free.  Cash  with  order. — D.  JIcOmish, 
Seedsman  and  Grower.  Crieff,  Perthshire. 


I  HAVE  STILL  SEEDS  OF    ALPINE   AND 


The  Booklet  you  want. 

"  Lawn  Tennis  Hints  " 

(Mainly  for  Beginners). 
On  how  to  improve  and  how  to  enjoy  youi  game 

By  F.  R.   Burrow 

Referee     and     Handicapper    of   many   of   the    principal    TournamentE 

9d.  nett.  by  post  lid. 


Herbaceous  Plants  to  offer, 
l.issadell,  Sligo. 


Write    lor   list.— Manager, 


P-iblished  at  the  OflBces  of  "  Country  Life,"  20.  Tavistock 
Street.  Coven 


GUARANTEED 

■■■    GRASS  IMPROVERS 


A     SOUND 
BUSINESS     PROPOSITION 

If  your  Lawns.  Tennis  Courts. 
Golf,  Bowling  Greens.  or 
Cricket  Pitches  are  not  satis- 
factory, write  us  fully,  giving  par- 
ticulars ot  their  condition.  OUR 
ADVICE  IS  FREE.  and.  if 
followed,  we  guarantee  w^halever 
treatment  we  supply  to  be  satis- 
factory, or  if  not  to  return  your 

money. 
Over  30  years  of  practical  experience 
enables  us  to  make  you  this  oflEer. 
Our  business  has  been  built  on 
the  sound  principle  that  wre,  as 
experts,  must  guarantee  what 
■we  recommend. 
WRITE     US     NOW 


^ 


WHAT    IS    WRONG    WITH    YOUR    HOME? 

Is   it  as  Tasteful,   as  Convenient,   as  Comfortable  as   it  should   be  ?  Does   it   Display   Style   in   its  Decoration  r         Is  it  well 

Equipped  as  regards  the  Everyday  Needs  of  Economical  Cooking  and  Hot- Water  Supply  ?  Is  it  Up-to-date  in  its  Bathroom, 
Kitchen,  Scullery  ?  Does  it  make  the  most  of  Labour-Saving  Devices  that  render  work  easy,  and,  WHAT  IS  \  ITAL, 
help  you   to  get  and   keep  a  servant  r     The   Publication   that  assists   you   on   all   these  points  is 

Our  homes  and  gardens 

On   Sale  at   .ill   Newsagents.        1/-   Monthly. 

THE    MAGAZINE    THAT    HAS   SIMPLY  LEAPED  INTO    POPULARITY 

A    Specimen    Copy    will    be    sent    post    free    on    application    to    GEORGE    NEWNES,    Ltd.,    Southampton    Street,    Strand,     London,    W.C. 
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Oa/uaaA/tJccoHJCfwuf 


The 

SLADE 

Sectional 
GARDEN  FRAME 


MANY  are  the  special  advantages  offered  by  the 
SLADE  Sectional  Garden  Frame.  Rot, 
draught,  drip  and  vermin  proof,  portable, 
assembled  or  dismantled  in  a  moment,  inexpensive, 
extensible  to  any  length — these  are  a  few  of  the  points 
which  stamp  the  Slade  Frame  as  a  first  class  commercial 

propos  I  O    .  Prices,  which  include  packing  and  carriage 

SINGLE  FRAME  DOUBLE  FRAME 

£2    12    0  — £4     18    6 


(ar  illustrated,  two  lights) 

Size  3  It.  X  4  ft.  X  12  in. 
back  X  9  i  n.    front . 


Ask     s  for  Free  Booklet 
and     Full    Particulars. 


Secretaries    of     AUoinient    ^Associations     are 
f  t(rtictilarly  reijiiesied  to  commnnicii/e  zcilh  us 

The  SLADE  Syndicate,  Ltd. 

(Directors      -      .     E.  J.  W.   SLADE   and  M.  \V.  SLADEl 

35,  Surrey  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.2 


DON'T  STARVE 
YOUR    PLANTS 

TOP-DRESS  THEM  WITH 

RI  T  O 

RITO  is  the  wonderful  energiser  for  soil 
bacteria,  and  multiplies  all  AKotrnent  and 
Qarden  Produce.  Of  all  corn  dealers,  seeds- 
men, and  florists.  If  any  difficulty  is  experi- 
enced in  obtaining  supplies,  write  to  the 
Makers, 

The  Molassine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dept.  22,  Greenwich,  S.E.  10. 

RITO  SUITS  EVERYTHING  THAT  GROWS 


BUITISH     GARDENERS'     ASSOCIATION. 

Notice  to  Mkmbeks. 

A  NUMBER  of  Gardeners  and  Garden  La- 
liourers  (Members  of  the  8.G.A.)  are  reciuired  for  the 
InipiTiiil  War  Graves  Commission  for  service  iu  Fraoce. 
AppI, rants  must  be  i^x-servire  men  and  able  to  produce 
cood  military  and  technical  references.  Wapos — Gardeners 
£2  10s.  per  week,  plus  ra'ions and  accommodation.  Garden 
Labourers,  £2  per  week,  plus  rations  and  aciomniod:ition. 
Thirty  days'  leave  annually,  together  with  free  travelling 
facilities. 

Members   of  the  B.CJ.A.  wishing  to    make    application 
should  write  in  the  first  instance  to : — 

I.W.G.,  c/o  GENEKAL  SECRETARY, 

British  Gardeners'  Association, 
1,  Wellington  Place, 

St.  John's  Wood,  X.W.  8. 
Applicants  should  give  particulars  of  service  and  oivi] 
experience.      References  need  not  be  sent  until  applied  for_ 

CYRIL    HARDING, 

Oeneral  Secretary. 


STOCKTAKING 

SALE 

of   Boots    &    Shoes. 


^AMILY      FOOTWEAR     going 
bargain  prices  for  4  weeks  only. 


at 


No-  552.  A  semi-broeue  Shoe  in  Bos  Leather.  For 
Ladies  and  Maids.  It  is  unlined  and  of  good  solid 
leather.  The  heel  is  slightly  lower  than  the  illustra- 
tion shows.  In  easy  fitting  sizes  and  half  sizes. 
-:7/6  lor  22/9.  post  paid. 

No.  553,  Another  lot  of  the  same  shape  of  shoe,  but 
of  lighter  weight.  Also  of  solid  leather — good  and 
reliable.     22/6  for  15/11,  post  paid. 


Write  to-day  for  our  interesting  Sale 
List.  The  boot  or  shoe  you've  been 
thinking  of  buying  is  here  for  you  much 
cheaper  than  you  thought  possible. 

Order  early. 


Wm.  PATTERSON   &   SONS 


B89     OVERGATE 


DUNDEE 


BENTLEY'S  SPECIALITIES 


WEED    DESTROYERS 
DAISY    KILLER 

(Lawn  Sand) 
INSECTICIDES 

FUNGICIDES 
FUMIGANTS 


FERTILISERS 


Catalogue  on  Application. 


SOLE    MANUFACTURERS: 

Joseph  Bentley  Limited 

CHEMICAL   WORKS, 

Barrow  -  on  -  Number,      HULL 


Kobtusmi  t  (jJleaS^ 


Bleached    Linen 
for    Aprons 

will  stand  long  and  hard  wear,  witliout  losing 
its  whiteness  even  after  repeated  washings. 
45  ins.  wide,  per  yard,  7/4     8/6 
.  54     „  „         „         „        9/3   11/2 

Linen  List  J6  S  sent  post  free  on  request 

ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER,  Ltd., 

BELF  AST. 


SirrUATION^     "VACANT. 

WANTED,  UNDER-GARDENER   for  Ascot 

district;  must  be  good  vegetable  grower,  and  capable  of 
looking  after  oil-engine,  electric  lighting  plants.  Cottage 
provided.  Wages  35/-  per  week,  and  £10  per  annum  for  coal 
—Apply  with  copies  only  of  testimonials,  '•  Box  2  "  The 
Garden,  20,  Tavistock  street  Covent  Garden   W  C  ■' 


Thermometers 

SELF-REGISTERINS     PATTERNS 
for  Outdoors  or  Glass-houses 

ACCURATE 

RELIABLE 

LEGIBLE 

Our  Reputation — your  Guarantee 
Estd.  1850 

Write  for  Price  List  "  TG  " 
Have  you  seen  our  '*  Frost  Predictor  "  ? 

'  ^EGRETTI  &  ZaMBRA 

38,  Holborn  Viaduct,    , 

E.Cl. 
5.   Leadenhall  Stiget,    E.C.3 
ud  122,  RegcDt  Sticel,  W.I. 


xu. 
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W.  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 

DARLINGTON. 

Horticultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers 

PLANS  and   ESTIMATES    prepared  free  of  cost. 
REPRESENTATIVES    sent  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom    to  advise 

and  take  particulars. 
LARGE     CATALOGUE    of    photograptiic    views    of    Horticultural 

Buildings  free  on  application. 
GARDEN   FRAfVIES,  GARDEN   SEATS,  &o.,  supplied  from  stock. 


LONDON    OFFICE:   albe"j jv.ans.o^.s 


ICTORIA     STREET,     S.W.     1. 


ARCHANGEL  MATS 


RELIABLE  SUBSTITUTE 


DUTCH  REED  MATS  new  importation 

VERY    LIGHT.       EASY    TO    HANDLE. 
NEAT  AND  TIDY.      MOST   DURABLE. 

ROLL  ON  and  ROLL  OFF 

Huge  Stocks.    Orders  executed  same  d.iy. 


6  X  12ft.,  17/4  each. 

6  X  8ft.,     1  3/2  each. 

CarriagePaid. 


6  X  4ft., 
each 


7/4 


SHIPMENTS     IRREGULAR.         ORDER     NOW. 
1920  CATALOGUE,  POST  FREE.     THE  GUIDE. 


WILLIAM  WOOD  &  SONS,  ltd 

"  BEECHWOOD  WORKS,'  TAPLOW,  BUCKS. 


THORNBOROUGH  &  CO.  Ltd. 

Incorporared  with 

PEARCE     &    COMPANY 

ILiiic  HOLLOWAY  ROAD    XJ 

CONSERVATORIES 
and    GREENHOUSES. 

Ladies  and  Guiuleineii  waned  upon  by  appointment 
Contractors  to  L.C.C.  &  11  London  Borough  CouncUs. 
35  years'  Record.    Good  Work      Cataloeue  Post  Free. 

TOTTENHAM.  N.  17.    'Phone  T  2356. 


Conry's 

CONXEN'TR.\TED 

Winter  Dressing 

(NON-POISONOUS)   FOR 


Fruit 


AND 
OTHER 


Trees. 


For  the   Destruction  of  all  Insect  Pests  that 
shelter  in  the  Bark  during  the  Winter  Months. 

This  Preparation  is  highly  valued  by   Practical 
(Jrowers  throughout  the  Kingdom- 

DIRECTIONS   FOR   USE    ACCOMPANY 
EACH    PACKAGE. 

SOLD    BY    THE    TRADE    GENERALLY. 

Prices— Pints.  7/6  ;  Quarts,  2/9;  iGall..5/J; 
1  Gall  .  9/- :  3  Galls. ,  26\-  ;  5  Galls. .  43}-  ; 
10  Galls.,  7 11-. 

Manufactured  bv 

CORRY  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  LONDON 


GROW  YOUR  OWN  VEGETABLES  FREE  FROM  DISEASE  WITH 

GREENHOUSES. 
GARDENS 


COMPLETE  SUBSTITUTE  for  STABLE  MANURE 


■CIBNTIPICAIiLT    AND     CHEMICALLY    PREPARED. 

In  the  form  of  aleaf-moald.ready  foruse  at  any  time  .-In  the  same  way,  and  for  all  purposes  that  stable  manure  Is  put.  Goes  further 

(4  bushels  equalling  15  cwts.),  gives  better  result.  Is  clean  to  handle,  sweet  smelling,  and  free  from  weeds,  worms,  etc. 

Beport  of  Royal  Hortlcnltiiral  Society.     "  Your  Patented  Hep  Manure  has  been  used  io  the  Society's  Gardens  at  Wlsley.  and  I 

am  pleased  to  report  that  It  has  proved  excellent  for  the  flower  borders,  fruit  and  vegetables  grown  both  under  glass  and  out 

In  the  open  air."  (Signed)    W.  Wilks.  Secretary, 

A  Beautiful  Free  Booklet  giving  full  particulars  and  testimonials  sent  on  rei:eH>t  of  postcard. 

■^BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS;  GENUINE  ONLY  IN  OUR  MARKED  BAGS.  UONTAINING  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS.  ^S 

Prices,  including  bags,  1  bushel  2'3,  4  bushels  6/-,  5-4  bushels  28/9.  10-4  bushels  55/-,  20-4  buihels  100/- 
Free  on  rail  London.    Carriage  forward  for  cash  with  order. 

WAKELEV'S  GROUND  GARDEN  LIME  (Caustic  or  Quick  Lime),  3/-  h\i=;hel  bag, carriage  forward. 

WARELBY    BSOB.    A    CO..    LTC.  TSa,  S&NKiilDB,    I.OHDON,    S.B.  1. 


ESSENGER 

&  CO.,    Ltd. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS& HEATING  ENGINEERS 
LOUQHBOROUQH,  LEICESTERSHIRE, 

Established  1858, 
London  Office :  122,  Victoria  8t.,We8tmin8ter,  S.W.1 


Messenger  &  co.  are  now 

in  a  position  to  devote  their 
augmented  Plant  and  Material 
Resources  to  the  Construction 
and    Heating    of 

GLASSHOUSES 

upon  their  well-known  special 
methods,  based  on  experience 
extending  over  60  years. 

Illustrated    Catalogue    on    application. 
Plans   and    Estimates    Free. 


Now  is  the  time  to  improve  your  Lawns 
for  next  year. 

ADVICE    BY    POST    FREE. 

State  condition  of  Lawn.     Subsoil. 
Mossy  or  weedy,  etc. 

Send   for  particulars  of  i 

SWARD   RESTORING  COMPOST, 
MOSS   KILLER,  LAWN   MANURE 

Wm.   WOOD   &   SON,    Ltd.. 

"BEECHWOOD  WORKS.    TAPLOW,  BUCKS. 


% 


GARDEN  FERTILIZER 

No  Stable   Manure  Required. 

Complete  reliable    Manure    for   digging-in 

for    Vegetable    Crops   or  as  Top-Dressing 

for  Fruit  Trees  and  Flower  Beds. 


Send    for    Book    O,   with     Full     Description    and 
Directions.  Free     ("The  Science   of    Soil  Enrich- 
ment and  Plant  Feeding''^ 


Cwt..15;-;  Jcwt.,  8/-;  28  lbs.,  5/-; 
14  lbs.,  3/-.         —         Carriage  Paid 

$  Wll  I  IC     DOnC       HORTICULTURAL  MANURE 
<.   WILLIS      Dnll0i|  MANUFACTURERS 

%  HARPENDEN,     HERTS 


Printed  by  Hudson  &  Kearns.  Lomiteo,  Hatfield  Street 

and  by 


Works,  Stamford  Strtet,  S.E.  1,  and  Published  by      Country  L.fe,"  Limitid.  at  20.  Tavistock  Sueet,  Strand.  W.C.  a. 
Georgk  Newnes.  Limited,  8-11.  Southampton  Sti»«t.  Strand.  W.C.  2. 
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POST. 
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Price  THREEPENCE . 

T  early  Sabgorlptlon 
In)«nii    1512:  Forelen.   17i4 


CREEPER-CLAD  ARCHWAY  AND  HERBACEOUS 
DRDERS  AT  HARLEYFORD,  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


NOW    READY. 

BARR'S  SPRING  BULB  CATALOGUE 

FOR     A     SELECT    LIST    OF    THE     BEST 

ANEMONES,    BEGONIAS,    CANNAS,    DAHLIAS, 
GLADIOLI— ENGLISH    AND    FRENCH, 
LILIES— ENGLISH     AND     JAPANESE, 

Montbretias,   Ranunculus,   Spiraeas,  Tigridias, 

And     other    BULBS    and    TUBERS    for     Present     Planting. 


Sent  Free  on  Application. 

RADD    Xi    QflMQ  '''''    ''^   ^    ''^<    *^*^^   street. 
PHnn    Ob    OUnO  covent  garden,  london.  w.c.2 

MERRYWEATHERS  ROSES 


FOR    THE  GARDEN! 
FOR   BEDS ! 


FOR    EXHIBITION! 
FOR   EVERYWHERE 


Also  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,   Ornamental   Trees. 
Please  state  your  wants. 

H.  MERRYWEATHER  &  SONS,  LTD. 

Garden     Specialists,    SOUTHWELL,    NOTTS. 


X  I^  X  S  G  s 

So  named  centuries  ago  by  reason  of  their  wealth  and  diversity 
of  colour  which  through    the  interval   have   been  extended 
by  new  perfections  to  embrace  variations  lar  greater  tlian 
exist  in   any  other  family.     They  abound  m  intensity  and  depth, 
delicate  tracety, scintillating  jewels  of  coquettish  dignity,  and  remain 

MAY'S   PEERLESS   GLORY. 

Long  years  of  patient  scrutiny  and  comparison  have  enabled  us  to  select  the 
most  distinct  and  perfect  forms  of  each  type,  descriptions  of  which  are  fully 
detailed  in  our  HARDY  PLANT  CATALOGUE  of  1920  (freeo  i  application) 

JOHN  WATERER,  SONS  &  CRISP,  LIMITEO, 
HARDY       PLANT       SPECIALISTS,      TWYFORD,      BERKS. 

JEFFERIES  HYBRID  GLADIOLI 

English    raised   and    English  grown 

For  massing  in  beds  or  borders  few  flowers  fqual  the  display  made  by  our 
beautiful  hybrid  Gladioli.  Our  strain,  the  result  of  years  of  hybndising,  is 
altogether  superior  to  ihe  ordinary  mixture,  usually  of  Contmental  origin, 
offered  in   the  trade. 

The  flowers  vary  in  colour  from  pure  while  to  deepest  purple  with  many 
intermediate  shades  of  lemon,  orange,  salmon,  blood  red,  etc.  Sold  in 
MIXTURE  only. 

Strong'';Flowering   Bulbs, per  ICO,  17/6;  per  dcz.,  2/S. 

I"  Ccrriage   and  paciirg   paid  lo  ^T.y  EtDt.cn  in  Gicat   Erilari. 

JOHN  JEFFERIES&SON,LTD.,Foyairurseries, CIRENCESTER 
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NOTICE  TO  OUR   READERS 

IN  order  to  avoid  waste  in  the  printing  of 
catalogues,  readers  are  advised  to  apply  to 
the  following  firms  ior  the  catalogues  they 
require.  We  therefore  beg  to  point  out  that  the 
under-mentioned  firms  will  be  very  p!eased  to 
S2nd  their  uselul  catalogues  to  our  readers  free 
of  charge,  on  receipt  of  a  post  card. 


Rose  Specialists 


ELISHA   J.  HICKS,  M.C.,   N.R.S.,   etc. 
HURST,  BERKS. 


Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 


KELWAY   &  SON 

Retail  Plant  Department 

LANGPORT,  SOMERSET 


Hardy  Plants 

ColourBorders 

Gladioli 


J.  CHEAL  & 

Nurseries 

CRAWLEY 


SONS,  Ltd. 


Landscape 
Gardeners 
Trees  and 
Shrubs,  etc. 


LAXTON  BROS. 

Nurseries 
BEDFORD 


Strawberries 

and 

Fruit  Trees 


PERRY'S 

Hardy  Plant  Fahms 

ENFIELD,  RIIDDX. 


Water  Lilies 

and 

Bog  Plants 


PULHAM  &  SON 

Nurseries 
ELSENHAM,  ESSEX 


Rock,  Alpine 
and  Herbace- 
ous Plants 


J.  JEFFERIES  &  SON,  Ltd. 
Royal  Nurseries 
CIRENCESTER 


Ornamental 
Trees  for  Park 
and  Garden 


Garden  Sundries 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 

XL    ALL 

234,  Borough 

Insecticide  & 

LONDON,  S.E.  1 

Fumigants 

GARDEN  SUPPLIES  Limited  aii  Garden, 

(Boundary  Chem.  Co.)  Estate, 

Ckanmer  Street  and  Sport 

LIVERPOOL  Requirements 


CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Shad  Thames,  S.E.  1   and 
Bedford  Chambers 
CovENT  Gakden,  W.C.  2 


IVIerchants  and 

IVlanufacturers 

of    Horticultural 

Sunaries, 

Fertilisers  and 

Insecticides, 

etc. 


J.  BENTLEY,  Ltd. 
Barrow-on-Homber 
HULL 


Weed  Destroyers 
Lawn  Sand 
insecticides 
Fertilizers 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 

284,    BCROUGH 

LONDON,  S.E. 


XL  ALL 

F  ertilizers  and 

Agricultural 

Manures 


BARNARDS,  Ltd. 
NORWICH 


Garden  Espaliers 
ATrainers.  Par- 
ticulars of  our 
Stock  on  appli- 
cation 


The  Nevc  DESTRUCTOR  CO. 

Ltd.  Rubbish 

■tl,  Walter  House,  Bedi-ord  St.  Destructors 
Strand,  LONDON,  W. 


Landscape  Gardening 


T.  B.  HARPHAM  &  SON 
147a,  Church  Street 
Paddington,  London,  W.  2 


Rock  and 

Horticultural 

Builders 


WHITELEGG  &  CO. 
CHISLEHURST 

write  us 


Landscape  and 
Garden  Archi- 
tects, specialise 
in  Hock,  Water 
and  Formal 
Gardens,  etc. 


BOWELL  &  SKARRATT, 
Cemetery  Road, 
CHELTENHAM. 


Alpines, 

Herbaceous, 
Water   Lilies 


Seeds  and  Bulbs 


R.  H.  bath  Ltd. 
The  Floral  Farjis 
WISBECH 


BLACKMORE  &  LANGDON 
Twerton  Hill  Nursery 
BATH 


Home-Grown 
Bulbs   and 
Seeds 

Begonias 
Delphiniums 
Gloxinias 
Cyclamen,  elc. 


HENRY  ECKFORD 

Wem 
SHROPSHIRE 


Sweet  Peas  and 
Garden  Seeds 
Fertilizers 


DAWKINS 

408,  King's  Road 

CHELSEA,  S.W. 


Seed 

Catalogue 

on  application 


R.  WALLACE  &  CO. 

Kilnfield  Gardens 
COLCHESTER 


Ltd. 


New  Bulb  and 
Iris   List 
Now   Ready. 


UPSTONES 
rotherham 
YORKS 


Seeds  from  the 
North  for 
satisfaction. 

Catalogues  free 
on  demand. 


J.  JEFFERIES  &  SON,  Ltd.  Finest  strains 
The  CoTswoLD  Seed  Merchants  of  Vegetable  & 
CIRENCESTER  Flower  Seeds 


PULHAM  &  SON  Garden  Craftsmen, 

71 ,  Newman  Street,  W.  1  and  at   Rockworkers, 
Works  :  BROXBOURNE  -■".=-- 


'Pulhamite'  Stone 
Vases,  Sundials, 
Nurseries  :  ELSENHAM  Fountains,  elc. 


Heating  Apparatus 

C.  P.  KINNELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.        ^ew  Boiler 
Greenhouse  Heating  List  No.  42, 

Southwark  St.,  London,  S.E.  1    Post  Free 


Garden  Anchitects 


I 


NEW  AND  OLD^GARDENS 
DESIGNED    BY     EXPERTS. 

SKELTON   &  KIRBY 

PIRBRIGHT,  SURREY. 


\ 


SPECIALITIES— 

HARDY 


ii 


MAGNOLIAS. 
AZALEAS. 

JAPANESE     MAPLES. 
BAMBOOS. 

(Catalogue  conitiiiiing  6m  Illu>.ir,iticitis  rcj^in  on  npfylicitioii). 

V.    N.   f.AU^TLETT    &    Co.,    Ltd. 

Japanese  Nurseries,   CHI  DDINGFOLD,   SURREY 

FORBES'   CATALOGUE 

Delphiniums,  Paeonies,  Phloxes.  Pyrethrums, 
Florists'  Flowers,  Alpine  and  hardy  Border 
Perennias,  Seeds,  &c. 

FREE    OS     APPLICATION.] 

JOHN  FORBES  (Hawick),  Ltd.,  The  King's  Nurserymen, 

HAWICK,    SCOTLAND. 


i|iiKnsiai:nsiD^aiin  m  o  wjsnmjsinMJinmms 


AUBRIETIAS 

(New  Varieties'. 

-T      -Y      -> 

Strong     tufty    plants    grown    in 

pots  for  immediate  planting  out 

for  eftect  this  Spring. 


AUBREY  PRICHARD.  riih  mauve  blue,  circular 
Muwf  rs,  1,6  eacli,  15-  doz. 

BLUE  KING,  nearest  approach  lo  blue,  1/6  each, 
16  -  doz. 

CHURCH  KNOWLE,  lovely  grey  blue,  1/-  each, 
10/-  (Inz. 

DAYBREAK,  rosy  lavender,  1/6  each,  15/- doz. 

FIRE  KING,  IMPROVED,  reddish  crimson,  1/6  each. 

15/-  doz. 

RIVERSLEA  PINK,  large  rosy  pink.  1/-  each, 
10/-  doz. 

ROSEA  SPLENDENS,  lovely  soft  rose  pink,  lame 
size,  perfect  habit.  .^ward  Merit,  R.H.S.. 
Spring,  1919,  2/6  eacli,  6  for  12/6. 

RUSSELL'S  CRIMSON,  darkest  of  the  red  shades. 
1  -  ea<  h,  10  -  doz. 

STUDLAND,  clear  lavender  mauve,  1/-  each,  10/6 
do/-. 

VIRGINIE,  ricli  lavender,  white  centre,  1,6  each. 
15,- doz. 

WARBARROW,  pure  deep  rose,  1/-  each,  10/6  doz. 

Collection,   one  e^h   of  the   above,    12/6, 

otlitr    varieties    of    Aubrietias,      9d.   each, 

8/-  doz.      Carriage  extra. 

Catalogtie    of   be^t  rock  and    herbaceous   plants   on 
application. 

MAURICE     PRICHARD, 
Riverslea  Nursery, 

CHRISTCHURCH 
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^Things  You  Want^ 
and  others 


You  Want  to  Know  About 

Roses  in  Pots. — The  best  climbers,  and  a  select 

list  of  dwarfs.    See  catalogue  70. 
Fruit  Trees. — Although  scarce,  Bees  Ltd.  have 

a  few  thousand  trees  of  the  best  sorts.  Cat.  70 
Flowering    Shrubs. — Suitable  for  large  and 

sniali  (hardens  in  Collections,     Cat.  70. 
Climbers  and  Wall  Shrubs. — All  the  hardiest 

and  most  sliowy  sorts  from  9d.  each.  Cat.  70. 
Hardy  Plants. —  1  he  Creme  de  la  Cremc  only,  in 

low-priced  eollectiuns  and  singly.     Cat.  7o. 
Complete  Flower  Borders,  with  plan  and 

plants  numbered  to  tit  in  spaces  ;    nothing 

simpler,  less  costly  or  more  effective  at  the 

price.     Cat.  70. 
Immune  Seed  Potatoes.-The  best  and  newest 

sorts  certified  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Cat.  O'J. 
Early   and    JVIaincrop   Seed   Potatoes.-The 

most  proline  sorts,  tinest  seed  direct  from 

Scotland.     Cat.  6'.l. 
Vegetable  Seeds    of  re-selected  guarantested 

strains,  including  a  new  "half-long"  beet^ — 

"The  Beesian  Beet"— whicli  is  a  "boon  and 

a  blessing."     Cat.  G9. 
Sweet    Peas,   separately  and   in   collections, 

Bees  Ltd.  are  olfering  £20  worth  of  Silver 

Plate  with  cash  for  expenses  at  the  National 

Sweet  Pea  Society's  Show  this  year. 
FlowerSeeds.-All  the  best  sorts  in"  2d.  packets 

arul  in  larger  iiirantitics.  Cat.  No.  69. 
"IVloneyfrom  Honey,"  Fruit  Pruning,  How 
to  Best  the  Pests,  Planning  the  Flower 
Border,  Potato  Selection  for  Various  Soils, 
Trenching,  Tips  for  the  Townsman, 
Vegetables,  Plant  Hunting  in  China, 
Flower  Legends,  Household  Helps,  Child- 
ren's Page,  and  many  other  items  arc  eon 
tained  in  the  February  number  of  "  The  Busy 
Bee,"  a  monthly  journal  for  Amateirrs,  Small- 
holders, Allotment  Holders,  and  the  Home- 
folk;  published  by  Bees  Ltd.  Send  2/6  for 
twelve  issues.  If  you  don't  like  the  paper, 
your  cash  will  be  refunded. 


Write 

to-day 

Lest 

you 

Forget 


75c,  Mill  Street, 
LIVERPOOL. 


Cata- 
logues 

are 
sratis 
&  post 

free. 
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WATERER'S  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER 

SEEDS,  Sweet  Peas ,  Scotch-grown  Seed  Potatoes.  Catalogvies 
on  application. — John  Wateber,  Sons  <t  Orisp,  Ltd.,  The 
Nurseries,  Twyford.  Berks. 

WATERER'S      Rhodfidendrons,       Azaleas, 

Conil'ers,  Clioice  and  Kare  Slmibs,  Herbaceous  Plants,  Hardy 
Alplnea,  etc.  Illustrated  Catalogues  free. — John  Waterer, 
Sons  &  Crisp,  Ltd.,  Twylord,  Berks. 

KING'S   ACRE    FRUIT  TREES    have    pro- 

duced  some  of  the  finest  and  most  remarkable  Apples  and 
Pears  on  record.  Extra  strong  6  years'  old  Fruiting  Trees, 
Vines  and  Bush  Fruits. — Particulars  promptly  given  on 
application  to  Krao's  ACRE  Ncrseries,  Ltd.,  Hereford. 

KING'S     ACRE    ROSES.  —  Alphabetically 

arranged  Catalogue  free  on  application. — Kino's  Acre 
NnRSERIES.  Ltd.,  Hereford. 


KING'S  ACRE    BORDER  AND  CLIMBING 

PLANTS.  List  free  on  request. — KING'S  Acre  Nurseries, 
Ltd.,  Hereford. 

DOUBLE  STRENGTH  GARDEN  MANURE. 

The  strongest  and  cheapest  in  use  of  all  fertilisers, 
201b.  bag.  price  5/-, carriage  paid.  For  lawns  like  velvet, use 
"  Calnus,"  the  great  lawn  dressing,  281b.  bag,  price  5/(>, 
carriage  paid. — Sole  makers,  THE  AMMONIA  Fertiliser 
Cot.,  Bedford. 

GREENHOUSE  PAINTING  AND  GLAZING. 

— We  can  now  supply  "  Vitrohte  "  the  best  paint,  25/-  per 
gallon,  cans  extra.  "  PLASTLNE,"  the  imperishable  putty, 
44/-  per  cwt.,  kegs  extra  ;  7  lb.  tins,  3/9  ;  14  lb.  tins,  7/-  each. 
— W.  Carson  &  Sons,  Grove  Works,  Battersea,  S.W.  11. 


CARNATION    CULTURAL    GUIDE.— Com- 

plete  instructions  for  greenhouse  and  outdoor  culture,  7d. 
post  free. — C.  H.  Taudetin,  Willaston.  Birkenhead. 


JAMES   GRAY,  LTD.,   Builder   of    Conser- 

vatorifs.  Greenhouses,  etc.,  and  Heating  Engineers,  Danvers 
Street,  Chelsea,  London.  S.W.  3.  Wire,  Gray,  201,  Western, 
London.    Telephone  :  Western,  201. 


WELLS'     Catalogue     of     Chrj'santhemums 

now  ready ;    post  free  on  apphcation. — W.  Wells  &  Co., 
Meratham,  Surrey. 

POTATOES.— Kerr's  Seed  Potatoes  Excel. 

Grow  Kerr's  Pink.     Order  early.      Write  for  potato  list.— 
Kerr  &  Co.,  63,  Queen  Street,  Glasgow. 


BARR'S  SEED  GUIDE,  free.   For  the  best 

Ve^retaltle  and  Flower  Seeds  of  finest  Selected  Strains  and 
Tested  Growth.  At  the  R.H.S.  Wisley  Trials  our  Strains  of 
Veyetalile  Seeds  have  received  exceptional  recognition  tor  high 
quality,  many  having  been  Highly  Commended  and  several 
given  First-class  Certiticates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 


BARRS  HARDY  PERENNIALS,  ALPINES, 

KOCK  PLANTS,  .\QUATICS,  CLIMBHSSJj,  etc.,  for  Spring 
planting.     Catalogue  free. 


BARR'S  BEAUTIFUL  LILIES,  GLADIOLI, 

CANNAS.     ANEMONES,     BEGONIAS.     MONTBKETLAS, 
TIGIvIDIAS,  etc.,  for  Spring  planting.    Descriptive  Catalogue 

King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 


free. 

B.\EIl  &  SONS. 


HARDY  BORDER  "CLOVE"  CARNATIONS. 

— The  wonderful  decorative  value  of  our  Clove-scented,  stitf- 
necked  Border  Carnations  has  again  been  confirmed  by  the 
notable  success  at  the  great  Chelsea  Show,  July,  1919,  our 
IJorder  Carnations  being  awarded  the  30  guinea  Silver 
Trophy  for  the  best  Carnation  exhibit  in  the  whole  show,  in- 
cluding Perpetual  Trees,  and  all  other  types.  Absolutely 
hardy.  Plant  now  for  any  part  of  Gt.  Britain.  Please 
write  us  for  particulars.  Sow  Seed  now.  2s.  6d.  and  53.  Best 
strain  in  existence. — J.  Douglas.  Edenside,  Gt.  Bookham. 


TWELVE     BEAUTIFUL     DELPHINIUMS, 

includmg.\lake,  Lascelles,Moerheimi.  10/6;  twelve  Phlox  4i6  : 
six  Pa-onies,  4/-;  six  Papaver  Orientale,  including  Perry's 
White,  3/-;  twelve  Gladioli,  2/6  ;  twelve  Alpines,  3/- ;  twelve 
Micltaelmas  Daisies,  all  colours,  3/9.  Named.  Carriage 
Paid.  Quality  Seeds.  Catalogues  Free.  —  Taylors' 
nurseries.  New  Elthara,  S.E.y. 


McDOUGALLS      WEED      KILLER,     non 

poisonous,  safe,  effective,  in  tins.  Pints.  1/0;  guaits,  3/- ; 
4-gall.,  4;y;  1  gall.,  7;-;  5  galls.,  27/6.  From  Seeds- 
men, Nurserymeu,  Ironmongers. — Sole  Manufacturers 
McDorOALL  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Port  Street,  Manchester.  Estab- 
lished 1S45. 


McDOUGALL'S  "  FUMERS  "  and  INSECTI- 

cide  "  Sheets  "  for  greenhouse  fumigation  ;  safe,  effectual, 
economical.  Sold  by  all  seedsmen  and  nurserymen.  — 
McDodoall  Bros.,  Ltd..  Port  Street  Manchester. 


ALPINE,   MORAINE    AND    HERBACEOUS 

PLANTS.    Descriptive  catalogue  post  free  on  application. — 
Maxwell  &  Beale,  Dorset  Nursery,  Broadstone,  Dorset. 


GLORIOUS     PHLOX.  —  Strong     flowering 

clumps, twelve  varieties, aU  distinct  from  my  superb  collection, 
7/6, carriage  paid,  lor  cash;  send  for  list. — Edwards,  215, 
Maryvale  Boad,  Bournville. 

IRON   AND  VVIRE  FENCING  for  gardens, 

tree  guards,  gates,  arches,  espaliers,  rose  stakes,  and  orna- 
mental garden  iron  and  wire  work  of  every  description.  Send 
for  illustrated  catalogue.  .Mso  kennel  railing  and  poultry 
fencing.  .\sk  for  separate  lists. — Boulton  &  Padl,  Ltd., 
Manufacturers,  Norwich. 

H.  J.  JONES'  GOLD  MEDAL  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS.— Catalogue  now  ready,  post  free  Id  stamp. 
This  contains  list  of  ail  the  best  vaiieties  and  much  useful 
information ;  also  list  of  best  Phlox,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  etc. 
— Kvecroft  Nurseries,  Lewisham,  S.E.  13 

GOLD  MEDAL  PHLOX.  12  finest  varieties  in 

cultivation,  10-;   1:;  extra  flne,  7  6. 


SEWAGE      DISPOSAL      FOR      COUNTRY 

HOUSES. — No  emptying  of  cesspools;  a  perfect  fertihzer; 
no  solids ;  no  open  filters  ;  perfectly  automatic ;  everything 
underground.  State  particulars.  —  William  Beattie,  S, 
Lower  Grosvenor  i'lace,  Westminster. 


GROW  "  PREMIER  "  SEEDS.    WHY  NOT? 

Hiyiiest  quality.  Best  Value.  Awards  I  3  oold  Medals. 
Full  descriptions  and  cultural  directions  of  tne  best  and  must 
profitable  kinds  to  grow.  See  out  umga.  pocket  seed  guide 
containing  a  practical  monthly  calendar  iree.— j.  kemier 
Seeu  Co.,  Ltd..  Seed  Specialists.  London  Road.  Britjniun. 


MICHAELMAS    DAISIES. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM   CUTTINGS.— bUO   up 

to-date  vars. ;  including  novelties,  1919;  Dahlias,  400  vara., 
Zonal  pelargoniums,  150  vars.;  Violas,  Exhibitiou  or 
Bedding,  lou  dnest  vars.  IJatalogue  Id.  stamp. — H. 
WooLMAN,  Shirley.  Birmingham. 

ECONOMIC  PRICES.— Herbaceous,    Border, 

.\ntu-rlimums  (20  sorts);  Sweet  Pea  Plants  (37  sorts),  etc. 
My  list  will  save  you  20%. — REV.  C.  Barnes,  F.R.H.S., 
Scofton,  Worksop. 

ROCK  —  HERBACEOUS  —  PRIMROSES, 


VZ    verv 


finest    double  and    single,  etc.;    advice  given  cu  r.imouelling    of 
gardens,  and  lists. — Hopkins,  Mere  s„epperton 


ROUGH  HANDS  caused  by  gardening  made 

soft  and  smooth  in  one  niglit  by  "Piano,"  3d.  tablet,  from 
Chemists,  or  post  free,  MILNEE'S  CHEMICAL  Co.,  Liverpool. 


RIVER'S  FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,   VINES, 

Figs,  Oranges  and  Orchard  House  trees  are  of  tlrat-class 
quality,  and  a  large  and  select  stock  is  always  on  view. 
Inspection  invited.  Price  list  post  free  on  apphcation. — 
Thos.  Rivers  &  sons.  The  Nurseries,  Sawbridgeworth,  Hertp. 


PERPETUAL      CARNATIONS.  —  Healthy 

Guernsey  Plants,  from  211-  Per  20  plants,  carriage  paid. 
Ask  Catalogue.— Van  der  Sloys  (late  H.  Burnett),  St. 
Margaret's  Nurseries,  Guernsey. 


varieties,  10/- ;  12  very  tine,  7/6.    All  free  forcaBh  witli  order. 
— H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nurseries,  Lew  j-iiam  S.E.  13 

ROCKERY    PLANTS   SPECIALITY.— Write 

for  descriptive  list,  free. — TERRY  LEE,  16,  Morden    Road, 
Stechford,  Birmingham. 

WAKELEY'S  PATENTED  HOP  MANURE. 

— The   only    reliable    and    complete    substitute   for    Stable 
anure.    See  advc.  ou  p.  xii. 

SPLENDID     YELLOW     FIBROUS     LOAM.   WM.   DUNCAN   TUCKER   &   SONS,   LTD.,   _    mcOMISH'S  SEEDS  -51st  Annual  Price 

Pure  Leaf  Mould,  Coarse  Sand,  each  5/-  per  sack.    Prepared    Lawrence  Road,  South  Tottenham,  N.  15. — Conservatories,    "•  ■"'■^'-' """:"*."  "  ^,^r^„.,^„     o„„j,m.„     c-r\^« 

-  - —    ■         Peach   Houses,  Portable  Build- 1  List    on    application.  —  D.    McOMISH,    Seedsman,    CrieH, 


NOW      IS      THE     TIME    TO     PLANT.— 

KELWAY  <fe  SON,  The  Royal  Horticulturists.  Langport, 
.'somerset,  are  now  booking  oniers  lor  their  Choice  Hardy 
Perennial  Plants.  Plant  a  COLOUR  BORDER  and  you  will 
be  able  to  enjoy  its  exquisite  beauty  for  many  years 
without  any  great  expense  or  trouble. 

Send  Measurement  of  your  border. 
Pieonies,  Delpliiniums,  Phloxes,  and  other  beautiful  flowers 
included  in  their  Colour  Schemes,  which  provide  blooms  from 
early  Spring  to   late  Autumn. 

Weybridge,,Tan,  10th,1920. 

"  Some  six  years  ago  you  supplied  me  with  a  number  of 
Hardy  Perennial  Plants  for  certain  borders  in  a  gard  en  at 
Streatham  Hill.  These  I'toved  a  great  success  and 
year  by  year  have  been  the  cause  of  much  comment  and 
admiration." 

Troon,  Ayrshire,  Jan.  11th.  1920. 

"  The  complete  border  I  bought  in  1912  for  Bothwell  was  a 
great  success.  ' 

Write  NOW  to  KELWAY  &  SON,  Retail  Plant  Department, 
Langport,  Somerset. 


NOW   IS  THE  TIME  TO   PLANT 

KELWAY'S     LOVELY      GLADIOLI     FOR 

SUMMER  AND  AUTUMN  FLOWERS.— Kelway's  famous 
Gladioli,  planted  now,  produce  grand  spikes  of  glorious 
flowers  from  July  until  late  Autumn.  They  are  particularly 
useful  for  church  decorations  during  Harvest  Festivals,  for 
large  lialls  and  hospitals,  and  for  decorating  the  home  when 
other  flowers  are  scarce.  They  will  grow  in  towns,  and  we 
can  supply  them  in  all  colours  for  immediate  planting.  Do 
not  buy  Dutch  bulbs,  but  send  at  once  for  our  new  price  list 
of  named  sorts  to  the  Retail  Plant  Department. 
KELW.W'ct  SON,  Langport,  Somerset. 


DOBBIE     &     CO.,      ROYAL     SEEDSMEN, 

Edinburgh,  will  send  a  copy  of  their  1920  Catalogue  and 
Guide  to  Gardening  free,  if  this  Paper  is  mentioned. 

BATH'S  SELECT  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS.— 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  choice  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds,  and  Plants,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  post  free 
on  application.  Special  terms  to  Allotment  Societies. — 
(DEPT.  E),  R.  H.  ISath,  Ltd.,  The  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech. 

IPIDLERS'  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  GARDEN 

SEED  GUIDE  AND  CATALOGUE  FOR  1920  IS  NOW 
READY,  and  a  copy  will  be  sent  post  free  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  post  card. — Write  at  once  to  Fidler  &  Sous, 
Royal  Berkshire  Seed  Stores,  Reading. 

LAXTONS'    SEEDS.— New    Catalogue     for 

1920  contains  all  the  latest  novelties  in  flowers  and  vege- 
tables, including  the  hue  new  pea  "  Admiral  Beatty."  List 
gratis  ou  application.  Pamphlet  on  Fruit  Culture  for  lid. 
postage. — Laxton  Brothers,  Bedford. 

LAXTONS'       NEW        HYBRID       LUPINS 

(.\rboreus  x  Polyphyllus). — .\  new  strain  of  perennial  Lupms 
embracing  a  wonderful  range  of  colours,  the  residt  of  crossing 
Polyphyllus  Blue  with  the  Yellow  Tree  Lupins.  Some  of 
the  seedlings  take  the  tree  form,  others  are  herbaceous  or 
intermediate,  and  quite  hardy.  The  colours  include  nearly 
aU  shades  of  blue,  yellow,  and  rose,  and  combinations  of  the 
same  tints  in  various  forms.  Many  are  sweet-scented. 
Per  packet.  Is.  6d.  Seedlings,  autumn  sown,  4s.  dozen. 
—Laxton  Brothers,  Bedford^ 

ROCK  PLANTS,  best  varieties,  inexpensive  ; 

list  free. — M.iRION  GLEDSTANES.  Fardross,  Clogher,  Tyrone. 

BIRDS'^  BATHS,  GARDEN    VASES,    SUN- 

DIALS,  NESTING  BOXES.  Catalogue  (No.  4)  tree.— 
MooRTON,  5,  Thornton  Avenue.  Chiswick. 

250,000  HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS, 

from  2/- per  dozen.  FRUIT  TREES,  SHRUBS.  Descriptive 
Catalogue  Free. — F.  H.  JONES,  Churchfleld,  Cradley,  Malvern. 


McOMISH'S    IDEAL    GARDEN  MANURE, 

18-  cwt  ■  also  direct  supplies  Bone-meal  and  Superphos- 
phate. Ask  for  our  prices.— D.  McOmsu.  High  Street, 
Crieff. 


Compost,  6/6  ;    Basic  Slag,  6/6  cwt. ;    Kainit,  14  lbs. 
W.  Herbert  &  Co.,  Hop  Exchange,  London,  S.E. 


;/9. —    Winter  Gardens,  Vineries, 
ingB,  etc. 


'  Perthshire. 
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ORCHIDS 

Thousands  of  healthy  useful  plants  to  select  from.     Reasonable  prices.     See  our  lists. 

Just  arrived  3,000  imported  plants. 

The    Blue    Orchid    VANDA    CCERULEA 


Our  well-known  deep  blue  free  flowering  type 


Owing  to  the  fine  condition  of    arrival,  we    can  give  good    value  at   3/6,    5/-,    T/6,    1 0/6,    15/- 

A  few  extra  special,  21  /-,  31  /6,  42/-. 

We  have  made  this  Orchid  a  speciality  for  over  20  years. 


MANSELL   &    HATCHER,  LTD.,    RAWDON,  YORKSHIRE. 


Cutbush's 
Cutbushes 

Carefully  trained  Yew 
and  Box  Trees  clipped 
into   quaint   forms. 


WM.   GUTBUSH   &  SON, 

Topiary    Deparlmenl, 

The  Nurseries,  BARNET,  HERTS. 

Also  at  HIGHGATE,     N. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

SPECIAL    COLLECTIONS. 

Twelve  best  Exhibition  Japanese  varieties,  as  under  : — 
A.  T.  Totfield,  chestnut         Edith  Cavell,  tlu-  best  bronze 

n-d  Genl.    Retain,   the   best   new 

Fred  Green,  purple  pink 

Jas.  Fraser,  yellow  Mrs.  E.  A.  Tickle,  mauve  pink 

Louisa  Pockett,  the  best  variety  in  existence 
Sir  E.  Letchworth,  silvery  purple,  and 
Queen  Mary  and  Mrs.  G.  Drabble,  the  two  best  whites 
Princess  Mary  and  Wm.  Rigby,  the  two  best  yellows 

One  plant  of  each  for  7/6,  three  of  each  for  1  Guinea. 

Selections  from  general  list  of  Japanese  at  5/-  per  doz.  plants. 
Twelve    best    Decoratives    for    disbudding,    flowering    from 
October  until  Christmas..  5/-. 

Twelve  best  Decoratives  for  sprays  and  cut  flower,  5/-. 
Twi'lve  best  greenhouse  Singles  for  disbudding,  5/-. 
T\\<i\e  best  greenhouse  Singles  for  sprays  and  cutting,  5/-. 
Twelve  best  Early  flowering  for  the  open  garden,  to  be  planted 

at  the  end  of  April.  5/-. 
One  hundred  Early  flowering,  in  25  varieties,  our  selection, 

for  30/-. 

The   Early  flowering  varieties   will  be  sent  in   March  at 
planting  time,  as  desired. 

Descriptive   catalogue,    post   free   on    application. 

W.  WELLS  &  Co.,  MERSTHAM,  SURREY 


•>■:■■:•*•:■■>■."•■:•■>■>«■>•.■• 


I  pHRYSANTHEMUMS  t 

I  U  and    CARNATIONS  | 

A  Our  Specialily.  S 

S  4- 

^  Send  forCATALOGUE  and/or  NOVELTY  LIST  post  free. from  a 

t  K.   LUXFORD   &   CO.,  % 

^  Sheering  Nurseries,   Harlow,  Essex.  .^ 

51  And  at  Sawbridfieworth.   Herts.  J^ 


Sweet  Pea  Plants 

MRS.   TOM    JONES  (1919   novelty). 

Deep  blue,  12/-  per  100. 

KJNG    WHITE,    best,  true. 
8/-  per  100. 

HARRISON,  Sharnbpook,  BEDS. 


•\1    llil,l|,i_»Ui'>  IHi'fc^''""*"^ >T  ">T-^ ~^ ^^^ 
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Chrysanthemums 

THE  BEST  and  only  THE  BEST 


GRAND  SINGLES.   Novelties  of  the  Season 

LADY    ASTOR,    M.P.,    l)nlliant    crimson,    10/6    each. 
BRONZE  IVIOLLV,  apricot,  3/6  |    very  Ur^ 

Mrs,  W,  J.  GODFREY,  peach  bloom  pink ,  3/6  [  and  beautiful. 
REGINALD  GODFREY,  scarlet  chestnut.  3/6  j  fheir  ci"ss. '" 

SPECIAL    OFFER. 
Twelve   distinct   varieties,   singles,    very   fine,  12/6 
Ditto,         ditto,         really  good  S,/6 

DOUBLE  OR  FULL-FLOWEREO  JAPS,  incurved,  etc. 
Twelve    distinct    for    Greenhouse,    to    flower  from 

October  to  Xmas.  5/6 

Ditto,     ditto,      to  flower  in   December  (Xmas),  5/6 

Twelve  Plants,  in  4  best  whites,  to  flower  at  Xmas,  5/6 

Twelve  in  4  varieties,  for  outdoor  planting,  to  flower 

in  September  and  October,  4/6 

Ditto  in  12  varieties,  ditto  ditto,  5/- 

All  post  and  packing  free  for  cash.     Catalogue  free. 

GODFREY  &  SON,  EXMOUTH,  DEVON 


SCOTCH 
SEED    POTATOES 

Direcl  from  Scotland's  Famous  Seed  Potato  County — 

FORFARSHIRE. 


Satisfaction  Guarantee^l. 

Tibs. 

Ulbs 

2Slbs 

561bs. 

1121bs 

Dakgill  Eably 

.    4/- 

7/6 

— 

— 

— 

Ddke  of  York 

.   2/8 

5/- 

9/6 

18/- 

35/- 

Edzell  Blue  . 

.   2/6 

4/6 

8/- 

14/6 

27/6 

Eclipse  . 

.   2/6 

4/6 

8/- 

15/- 

28/- 

Sharpe's  Express  . 

.   2/8 

5/- 

9/- 

17/6 

34/- 

British  Queen 

.   1/8 

3/- 

5/6 

10/6 

20/- 

King  George  V.     . 

.   1/8 

3/- 

5/6 

10/6 

20/- 

Great  Scot     . 

.   1/8 

3/- 

5/6 

10/6 

20/- 

-4RRAN  Chief  . 

.    1/6 

2/8 

5/- 

9/6 

18/- 

Factor   . 

.    1/6 

2/8 

5/- 

9/6 

18/- 

Golden  Wonder     . 

.    1/8 

3/- 

5/6 

10/- 

19/- 

King  Edward 

.   1/8 

3/- 

5/6 

10/6 

20/- 

Majestic 

.   2/8 

5/- 

9/6 

18/- 

35/- 

LOCHAR 

.   1/8 

3/- 

5/6 

10/- 

19/- 

Also  Arran  Rose,  Midlothian  Early,  Arran  Comrade. 
Ally.  Arran  Victory,  Bishop,  Kerr's  Pink,  Tinwald  Per- 
fection, etc. 

Carriage  forward  by  goods  train.  If  desired  by  passenger 
train,  to  stations  North  of  London,  add  for  141bs., 
1/4  ;  281bs.,  2/1 ;  421bs.,  3/2  ;  561bs.,  4/2  ;  S41bs.,  5/10  ; 
1121bs.,  7/4.     To  stations  South  of  London,  add  IJd.  per  lb. 

Full  Descriptive  List  and  Guide,  with  cultural  directions 
post  free  on  mentioning  this  paper. 
ORDER  AT   ONCE  AS  STOCKS  ARE  RUNNING   LOW. 

THYNE    &     SON,    DUNDEE.   ' 
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Lupinus 
Polyphyllus 


BLUE, 
WHITE, 
and 
PINK. 


Vigorous  growing  Hardy  Perennials  -which  make  a  gorgeous  show  if  planted  in  bold  irregular  groups  as 
shown  on  above  illustration.  Strong  plants  1/-  each,  Post  Free  9/-  per  dozen,  Carriage  Paid.  Other 
handsome  plants  for  similar  treatment  are  : 


Delphiniums,  named  varieties  ...   12/-  dozen 

Phlo.xes,  named  varieties       ...         ...     9/-      ,, 

Michaelmas  Daisies,  named  varieties     9/- 


Pyrethrums,  named   varieties       ...     9/-  dozen 
Campanula,  blue  and  white  ...     9/- 

Carriage  Paid 


See  \'eronica  Bidwillii   in  next  week's  issue,  and  Campanula  Carpatica   in  last  week's. 

THE   BARNHAM  NURSERIES,  LIMITED,  BARNHAM,  SUSSEX. 


SEED    POTATOES 

Scotch  and  Yorkshire  Grown. 
(VLL  THE  LEADING   VARIETIES 

No   better    stocks   obtainable. 


SEND     FOR     LIST. 


ISAAC  POAD  &  SONS,  LTD., 

Seed      Potato     Merchants,    YORK 

DELPHINIUMS 

30SSACK  (new). — Bright  clear  blue,  mth  bronzy 

centre,  single  flowers.    This  has  a  splendid  long 

tapering  spike,   quite   distinct  from   any   other 

variety.     Strong  plants,  5/-  each. 
MERSTHAM       GLORY     (new). — Outer     petals 

Cambridge    blue  ;      inner    petals    rosy    mauve  ; 

white  eye,  semi-double,  the  best  of  its  colour.  3/6. 
VIRS.   W.   WELLS. — Rosy  mauve  on  pale  blue 

ground,  white  eye,  very  long  spikes  of  loosely 

formed    flowers  ;     a    very    attractive    variety  ; 

vigorous  habit.     3/6. 
lOAN   CARTER  (new). — Lavender  mauve,  white 

eye,  semi-double  flowers  ;    a  very  useful  variety 

for  cut  flowers.     3/6. 
<ING      OF      DELPHINIUMS.— As    the    name 

suggests,  it  is  a  "  King  "  among  tl\e  Larkspurs  ; 

under  favourable   conditions  it  reaches   8ft.  in 

height  ;    rich  gentian  blue,  with  very  striking 

white  centre.     2/-. 
La     FRANCE. — Soft    lilac,    veined    blue,    semi- 
double  flowers,  extra  long  spike.     2/-. 
THE    ALAKE. — Deep  purplish  blue,  extra  large 

pips    loosely    arranged    on    fine    spikes,    A.M., 

R.H.S.     3/6. 
rVETTE    GUILBERT.— Transparent  pale  blue, 

with  pink  stripe  on  edge  of  each  petal,  white  eye, 

large  pips.     1/6. 
CUSTER    LUGDEN.— Double  dark  blue  variety, 

being  a  strong  grower  and  flowers  well  formed, 

flat,  and  of  a  good  size.     1/6. 

One    each  of  above  splendid  collection,   24/-. 
Three  sets  for  £3  38. 

Twelve  splendid  Phlox  in  variety  for  9/-. 

Three  sets  for  22/6  cash. 

GENERAL  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

IV.  WELLS,  JUN.,  Hardy  Plant  Nurseries, 

MERSTHAM,    SURREY. 


MAKE    YOUR   GARDEN 
A   REAL  SUCCESS 

Let  1920  be  a  record  year  in  your  garden.     It  pays 

to  buy  thoroughly  dependable  seeds,  and  you  make 

no  mistake  when  you  sow 

W.  p.  LAIRD  &  SINCLAIR'S 
'SUPERB    STRAINS  ' 

of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Seed  Potatoes,  etc. 
Send  a  post  card  to-day  for  our 
Garden   Seed  Catalogue.     It   is 
free,  and  full  of  interest  to  you. 

W.    P.    LAIRD    &    SINCLAIR.    LTD., 

Seed  Merchants  &  Bulb  Importers,  DUNDEE. 

Established    18;i3. 
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SCOTCH     GROWN 

SEED  POTATOES 

IMMUNE    VARIETIES     WILL     BE    SCARCE. 

IMMUNE    FIRST    EARLY 

141b.     2Slb.     561b.  1121b. 
8/- 


ARRAN   ROSE 

DARQILL   EARLY 

EDZELL   BLUE 

RESISTAN-^ 

SNOWDROP 
n     WITCH    HILL 

n 
n 
n 
n 
n 


4/- 

5;- 

6/- 
6/- 


15/3  29./-  55/- 

9/3  17/-  31/- 

11/3  21/-  40/- 

11/3  21/-  40/- 


IMMUNE    SECOND    EARLY 

ARRAN  COMRADE   ...   10/6     20/-     38/-     75/- 

Q  RE  AT  SCOT 3/3        5/9     10/6      19/- 

KINQ  GEORQE  ...      3/3        5/9     10/6     19/- 


THE   ALLY  3/3        5/9     10/6      19/- 

IMMUNE   LATE  OR   MAIN   CROP 


5/- 
3/6 
3/6 
5/- 
5/- 
3/6 


9/3  1 7/- 

6/6  12/- 

6/6  12/- 

9/3  17/- 

9/3  17/- 

6/6  12/- 


31/ 

22/ 
22/ 

31/-  n 
31/-  n 

22/ 


DREADNOUaHT 

ABUNDANCE    

QOLDEN   WONDER    ... 

KERR'S    PINK 

MAJESTIC  

„     LANGWORTHY 

n     NITHSDALE      

n     TINWALD 

n  PERFECTION 

n     TEMPLAR  

g     THE   LOCHAR 

Q     THE   BISHOP 

We    will    pay    carriage    if    following   amounts    are 
added  to  above  prices  : — 


9/-     17/3     33/-       — 


5/- 
3/3 
3/3 
6/- 


9/3  17/ 

5/9  10/6 

5/9  10/6 

11/3  --- 


31/ 
19/ 

21/-   40/-  n 

n 

n 


141b..  1/6  ;      2Slb..  1/9  j      561b.,  1/6  ;      1121b.,  2/- 

141b.  and  281b.  per  Passenger  Train. 

561b.  and  1121b.  per  Goods. 


Cash  with  OrdPr. 

Bags  and   Packing 
Free. 

Post   Free   for    the 
asking — 

Our     1920     Up-to- 
date 

CULTURAL 
GUIDE. 


All   the   above 

Potatoes    have 

been  grown  in 

the    Highlands    of 

Scotland , 
have    been    passed 
by    the    Board    of 

Agriculture 

as   true,    and    m.iy 

be       planted       in 

infected  areas. 


JOHN    E.    KNIGHT    &    SON 

Seed  Specialists,  WOLVERHAMPTON. 

Established  over  100  years. 
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BATH'S 

BORDER  CARNATIONS,  etc. 

FOR    PRESENT    PLANTING. 

We  make  a  great  speciality  of  Carnations,  and  our  stock 
is  unequalled.  The  plants  are  very  strong,  perfectly  hardy, 
and  will  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  buyer.  The  following 
sets  are  selected  from  our  unsurpassed  collection  of  450 
varieties,  and  contain  the  cream  of  the  new  and  older  variotiee. 

SET     D. 

One    dozen    extra    flue    varieties    for   17/6,    carriage    paid. 

Brilliant. — Crimson  scarlet,  very  bright,  1/3 

Canary. — Bricrht  yellow,  1/- 

Francesca — Heliotrope,  brilliant  carmine  base,  2/- 

Rosa  Bonheur. — Deep  yellow,  broad  crimson  edge,  2/6 

Lork  Kitchener. — White,  marked  blood  red,  2/- 

Hercules.— Crimson  maroon,  extra  fine,  2/- 

Romance. — Briglit  crushed  strawberry,  1/6 

lolanthe. — Butf  and  rosy  carmine,  2/- 

Trojan. — OlLstening  pure  white,  large  flower,  1/3 

Red  Emperor. — Rosy  red,  very  large,  2/- 

Lady  Greenall. — Bright  rose,  extra,  1/- 

Helena. — Yellow  edged  red,  large  and  line,  1/3 

SET     E. 

One  dozen  choice  varieties  for  10/6,  carriage  paid. 

Duchess  of  Wellington. — Deep  lavender,  fine,  1/3 
Romeo. —Yellow  gioimd,  marked  pink.  1/- 
Rosamond. — Bright  rose  pink,  large.  1/- 
Lord  Roberts. — Bright  sulphur  yellow,  9d. 
Fanuela. — Delicate  apple  blossom.  1/3 
Firefly.— Scarlet,  a  fine  flower,  1/3 
Climax. — Buff  yellow  and  coppery  red,  1/- 
Elfrida. — Bright  terra  cotta,  1/- 
White  King. — Pure  white,  free,  1/- 
Salmon  Queen. — Rich  salmon  pink,  extra,  2/- 
tVlelody. — ^Yellow  marked  rose.  1/- 
Benghazi. — Glowing  crimson  red,  9d. 

BATH'S  GOLD  MEDAL 
DELPHINIUMS. 

These  plants  are  remarkably  handsome  in  the  border 
and  dui-iug  the  early  Summer  and  Autumn  the  bold  and 
stately  masses  of  brilliant  blue  and  purple  produce  a  striking 
effect  unequalled  by  any  other  flower. 

One  dozen  extra  fine  varieties  for  21/-,  carriage  paid. 

each. 

King  of  Delphiniums. — Gentian  blue,  white  eye.  1/6 

La  Tendresse. — Light  blue  and  mauve      .          .  2/6 

Lize. — I'alc  I'hie  and  mauve,  white  eye        .          .  1/- 

Malana. — Rich  dark  blue,  white  eye  ....  1/6 

Mynora. — Pale  blue  and  mauve,  dark  eye  .  .  .  2/6 
Octavius  Van  Veen. — Marine  blue,  tinted  lilac,  quite 

distinct 2/- 

Pannonia. — Brilliant  ultra-marine  blue,  white  eye  ;   a 

grand  and  distinct  variety  .....  3/6 

Corry.^Sky  blue  with  violet,  grand  spike  .                     .  1/6 

Persimmon. — Lovely  sky  blue,  yellow  eye  .  .  1/6 
Rev.   E.  Lasceiles. ^Oxford  blue,  conspicuous  wliite 

eve.  extra .           .......  2/- 

The  Alake.^Intense  dark  blue  and  violet,  white  eye  ; 

a  very  striking  flower.           .....  2/6 

Turquoise. — A   lovely  pure  l.ilue,  white  eye         .          .  1/6 


BATHS  VIOLAS &PANSIES 

For  Bedding,  Yiolas  are  uneciiialled.  continuing  one  mass 
of  colour  from  May  to  October. 

One  dozen  each  or  separate  varieties    for  3/3  ; 
lUO  for  16/6,  carriage  paid. 

Royal  Blue. — Rich  blue. 
Councillor  Waters.— Deep  purple. 
Dove. — Soft  creamy  white. 
Duchess  of  Fife. — Light  primrose. 
Fred  Willianns. — Crimson  mauve. 
Maggie  Mott. — Soft  mauve. 
Moseley  Perfection. — Orange  yellow. 
Primrose  Dame.^Bright  primrose. 
Bullion. — Bright  golden  yellow. 
Swan.— Pure  white,  with  orange  eye. 
W.  H.  Woodgate. — Soft  lavender. 
Winchmore  Bedder. — Campanula  blue. 

Bath's  Empress  Pansies. — A  superb  collection  com- 
prising the  magnificent  varieties  especially  gIO^^•n  for 
the  Royal  Gardens  at  Frogmore,  3/6  per  dozen.  {Seed, 
1/-,  1/iB,  and  2/6  per  packet.) 

Complete   Illustrated  Catalogues  post  free  on 
application. 

R.   H.   BATH,   LTD., 

'WISBECH. 
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for  Lawns 

The  best  and  least  expensive  method  of  obtaining  a  lawn  "  better  than  you  had  before 
is  to  sow  down  clean  land  with  the  finest  seed  procurable,  free  from  weeds  (or  the  lawn  will 
be  completely  spoiled),  and  of  high  germinating  power — to  ensure  a  thick  even  sward. 

Our  long  experience  enables  us  to  prescribe,  in  their  correct  proportions,  the  many 
different  grasses  needed  to  obtain  a  good  hard-wearing  green  turf  the  whole  year 
through,  or  to  improve  worn-out  lawns. 

Full  particulars  of  the  best  methods  of  laying  down  or  renovating  lawns  and  sports 
grounds  will  be  found  in  our  pamphlet  "  Lawns."     Price  1,  - 


The  War  years  have  left  their  mark  on  the  lawns 
of  England,  and  almost  all  of  them  are  in  need 
of  renovation.  Many,  too,  were  broken  up  to 
grow  food  crops,  and  must  now  be  re-laid. 
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THE  KINGS  SEEDSMEN.   READING 


SUTTON'S  LAWN  SEEDS 

Sutton's  Standard  Mixture  (with  Rve  Grass) 
per  lb.  2/6  ;    gallon  6  9  ;    bushel  50  - 

Sutton's  Up-to-da'e  Mixture  (without  Rye  Grass), 
per  lb.  2;'9;  gallon  7,'6  ;  bushel  55-'- 


For  1920 
Decoreitions 


<( 


A  BIRD  IX 
THE  HAND 
IS  WORTH 
TWO  IX  THE 
BUSH. 


Tegoline 

El^namel 


»> 


No  Delay 


:f6\:  Bppointmcnt. 


Send  for  a  gallon  of  Tegoline  Enamel  and 
set  your  handy  man  to  work.  It  will  save 
w^aiting  and  unnecessary  inconvenience 
caused  by  delay.  "Tegoline"  is  a  very 
high-class  enamel  for  interior  decorative 
worli.  It  should  be  used  just  as  delivered. 
Any  desired  tint  can  be  supplied  in  either 
glossy,  eggshell  or  dead  flat  finish. 

** Tegoline"  protects,  wood,  iron,  plaster  or 
any  paintable  surface  against  decay,  and 
at  the  same  time  imparts  the  highest 
possible  finish  Supplied  in  gallon  or 
half-gallon  cans- 
Shade  card  and  further  particulars  free. 


Telegrams: 

Teqolines  (Westrand).  London. 
Cargay  (Strat).  London. 


telephones : 

Regent  219. 
EOST  866. 


R.  GAY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

Established  1S59. 

Walter    House,  Bedford    Street,  W.C. 

Langthorne  Works,  Stratford  Market 
E.  15 


Notes  from  Alaidstone. 

Last  week  we  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  spraying  NOW 
with  our  Medela  to  prevent 
Peach  Leaf  Blister.  In  the 
same  manner  some  other 
common  diseases  of  Fruit 
Trees  must  be  treated  with 
preventatives,  for  if  the  disease 
is  allowed  to  commence  it  is  too 
late  to  start  spraying.  The  Scab 
which  attacks  Apples  and 
Pears,  showing  as  brown  spots 
and  cracks  on  the  fruit,  must 
be  prevented  by  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  Mixture  just  when 
the  leaf  buds  begin  to  swell, 
and  again  at  half  strength  when 
the  fruit  lias  just  set.  Blighty 
Bordeaux  Powder,  in  packets, 
ready  for  mixing,  1  lb.  1/9, 
2  lbs.  216,  4lbs.  4/9,  and  10  lbs. 
7/-,  post  free.  Order  now,  and 
be  sure  of  having  some  by  you 
ready  for  use. 

George  Bunyard  &■  Co.,  Ltd., 
The  Royal  Nurseries, 

Maidstone. 
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PEARSON'S 

SELECTED 

ANTIRRHINUMS 


ANTIRRHINUMS  are  one  of  the  best  bedding 
Rubjects  which  can  be  raised  from  seed.  The 
following  is  our  extra  select  List. 

Per  pkt.— s.  d. 
Antirrhinum  majus.  Beautiful  mixed  colours 

2ft.  to  3ft.  0  3 

best  crimson 0  3 

best  white 0  3 

best  yellow 0  3 

—  nanum.     In  height  between  Majus  and  Tom 

Thumb.     Mixed  colours 18  in. 

Amber  Queen.    Canary  yellow  overlaid 

chamois  pink 

Black  Prince.  Intensely  dark  crimson... 

Carmine  Quaen.      Deep  rich  carmin, 

quite  distinct 
• Cottage  Maid.     Pale  pink,  with  white 

throat  ...         

Crimson  King.  The  best  of  this  class  of 

colour  ...         ...   18  in. 

Flame.  Lovely  brilliant  orange  scarlet ... 

Pink  Gem  (New),  Clear  rose  pink,  white 

throat  15in. 

Rose  Done.    Beautiful  salmon  rose,  the 

best  pink      ...         ...         

The  Bride.   The  finest  white  semi-dwarf 

variety  18  in. 

Yellow  Qem  (New).    Rich  deep  golden 

yellow  ...         

Yellow  Queen.     One  of  the  very  best 

yellows         20  in. 

—  Tom  Thumb.    Dwarf  strain,  finest  mixed 

9  to  12  in. 

best  crimson       

best  white  

best  yellow         


0     6 
0     6 


0     6 
0     6 


6 
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J.  R.  PEARSON  &  SONS, 

Esub.1782.   LOWDHAM,  NOTTS. 
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THE  illustration  on  the  front  cover  of 
this  issue  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
pleasing  effect  obtained  by  flower  borders 
and  archways.  Here  we  see  well  propor- 
tioned archways  in  the  wall  of  the  old 
kitchen  garden  at  Harleyford,  Marlow.  The 
archways  are  clothed  with  Clematis  montana, 
Wistaria  chinensis,  Vitis  purpurea  and  Ampelopsis 
hederacea,  the  whole  forming  a  pleasant  canopy 
to  an  opening  tlirough  which  the  flower 
borders  and  grass  walk  are  seen. 

Crocus  Chrysanthus. — This  is  a  very  early 
Crocus,  is  absolutely  hardy  and  stands  bad 
weather  well  in  its  own  slender  yet  sturdy  fashion. 
The  colour  varies  from  the  rich  yellow  of  the 
type  tlffough  canary  yellow  to  white  and  bluish 
tones,  some  being  marked  on  the  exterior  in  a 
r.barming  way  with  rich  brown  and  others  without 
■such  markings.  There  are  a  good 
number  to  be  met  with  in  such  nurseries 
as  that  of  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  who 
have  long  made  a  speciality  of  the 
Crocus  species.  Mr.  Bowles  has  many 
lovely  seedlings  in  his  garden,  and  some 
of  these  will  probably  be  distributed 
when  more  plentiful.  f^-fl 

Rhododendron  praevernum.  —  For 
some  few  years  past  cultivators  of  the 
newer  Chinese  Rhododendrons  have 
noticed  and  commented  upon  the 
considerable  variation  in  the  plants 
of  Rhododendron  sutchuenense  raised 
from  seeds  collected  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Wilson  in  Western  China.  R.  sutchu- 
enense was  introduced  by  Mr.  Wilson 
in  1901  from  Western  Hupeh  when 
collecting  on  behalf  of  Messrs.  Veitch. 
It  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine, 
tab.  8362.  Seeds  (No.  509  Wilson) 
collected  during  Mr.  Wilson's  second 
journey  to  China  were  also  identified, 
and  until  now  have  been  grovra  as 
•R.  sutchuenense.  A  few  trusses  of 
flowers  have  matured  in  previous 
years,  but  this  is  the  first  season  the 
two  plants  have  developed  the  obwously 
■distinguishing  characters  so  fully  side 
by  side.  Both  are  very  beautiful  early 
flowering  Rhododendrons,  but  it  can 
only  be  in  the  mild  climate  of  the 
S3Uth  and  west  that  the  plants  will 
be  grown  to  any  considerable  extent, 
for  we  cannot  often  hope  to  enjoy  the 
mild  conditions  of  the  past  t^wo 
months  in  the  London  district. 
Mr.  J.  Hutchinson  of  the  Kew 
Herbarium  has  given  the  most 
appropriate  najne  of  R.  praevernum 
(before  spring)  to  No.  509  Wilson.     The 


most     important    differences     between     the    two 
species  will  be  easier  understood  if  tabulated. 


R.  SUTCHUENENSE. 

R.    PRJ3VERKUM. 

Habit 

Loose   limbed  robust 

Flat,      close  -  glowing 

bush. 

bush. 

Leaves 

Rounded  at  the  base. 

Tapering  at  the  base. 

,, 

Mid-rib     downy    be- 

Mid-rib   glabrous    be- 

neath. 

neath. 

Average  7-8  inches. 

Average  5-6  inches. 

Flowers 

Rosy      lilac,    purple 

White  or  pink  tinted. 

spots. 

with  large  wine-red 
blotch  in  throat. 

Truss 

Open  and  upright. 

Closer  and  more  tlatly 
arranged. 

Calyx  lobes  Pointed. 

Angular. 

Cyclamen  Coum. — This,  together  with  its 
varieties  album  and  atropurpureum  and  the 
hybrids  connecting  them  with  C.  ibericum,  have 
been  very  beautiful  for  some  days,  their  earlier 
coming  than  usual  accounted  for  by  the 
mildness    of    the    winter.       In   loamy  soil  freely 


impregnated  by  chalk  or  old  mortcir  rubble 
they  grow,  flower,  and  seed  freely.  Taking  care 
of  the  seeds  and  sowing  as  soon  as  ripe, 
large  colonies  may  soon  be  formed,  and  nothing 
prettitr  in  the  youth-time  of  the  year  could  be 
conceived.  They  associate  well  with  the  Snow- 
drop among  hardy  Ferns. 
The    Tonquin    Bean    (Dipteryx    odorata).— 

Among  various  seeds  sent  in  recently  for  identifi- 
cation was  the  Tonquin  Bean,  also  known  as 
Tonka  or  Tonga  Bean.  As  no  doubt  the  majority 
of  readers  are  unacquainted  with  this  Bean,  a 
word  or  two  about  it  will  not  be  out  of  place. 
The  Beans,  or  more  correctly  the  seeds,  are  fur- 
■nished  by  a  large  forest  tree  which  attains  a  height 
of  60  feet  or  80  feet,  native  of  South  America. 
The  Tonquin  Bean  is  very  fragrant,  the  odour 
resembling  that  of  new-mown  hay,  and  is  used 
for  scenting  snuff.  Perfumers  also  make 
an  extract  from  it,  which  forms  an  in- 
gredient in  some  bouquets,  and  the 
•  pulverised  seed  is  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  sachet  powders.  The  fruit  is 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  Almond 
tree,  and  the  seed  or  Bean  is  shaped 
like  an  Almond,  but  is  much  longer 
and  is  covered  with  a  black  shiny 
skin.  It  may  be  said  that  these 
Beans  are  regularly  imported  into  this 
coimtry. 

Gardeners  for  the  Imperial  War 
Graves  Commission.  —  The  British 
Gardeners'  Association  were  advertising 
in  our  last  issue  for  a  number  of 
cx-Service  men  for  the  Imperial  War 
Graves  Commission  in  France.  In 
making  this  announcement  we  are  able 
to  say  that  only  skilled  men  are 
required,  and  that  the  conditions  of 
employment  in  France  have  very  much 
improved.  No  doubt  there  are  many 
gardeners  looking  for  employment  to 
whom  this  announcement  will  appeal. 


THE     NEW     RHODODENDRON     PR.EVERNUM- 
Flowers  pink  tinted,   with  large  wine-red  blotch  at  the  base. 


FORTHCOMING   EVENTS. 

March  8. — United  Horticultural  and 
Provident  Society's  Meeting.  Bath 
Gardeners'    Society's  Meeting. 

March  9. — Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Fortnightly  Meeting.  Lecture 
by  Mr.  James  Hudson,  V.M.H.,  at 
3  p.m.,  on  "  Fruits  which  can  be 
Grown  Under  Glass  without  Fire  Heat." 

March  10. — British  Carnation  Society's 
Meeting  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Hall,  Westminster.  East 
Anglian  Horticultural  Society's  Meeting. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

(The   Editor  i:    not    responsible    for    the    opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 


SPARROWS  AND  YELLOW  CROCUSES. 

T  MAY  have  to  touch  wood  in  faca  of  the  statt- 
men'.s  I  am  going  to  make  about  sparrow3 
{see  page  104).  It  is  my  opinion  that  sparrows 
have  no  set  piu-pose  when  they  set  about  doinp 
mischief.  What  they  destroy  in  a  garden  one 
winter  they  may  leave  severely  alone  the  next. 
The  garden  and  plants  are  the  same,  but  I  cannot 
guarantee  that  the  sparrows  are,  though  it  is 
difficult  to  expel  them  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  their  birthplace.  Last  year  I  had  a  splendid 
display  of  flowers  on  Forsythia  suspensa  on  shoots 
3  feet  to  4  feet  long.  This  year  the  flowers  require 
looking  for.  One  year  I  had  .dl  the  buds  picked 
out  of  Salix  alba,  S.  fragilis  and  many  others, 
so  that  they  all  made  a  second  late  growth.  For 
some  years  the  Willo%vs  have  not  been  molested. 
In  former  years  I  have  been  aggravated  by  the 
destruction  of  Crocuses  of  all  colours,  as  well  as 
ihose  of  garden  Polyanthuses.  Some  years  they 
destroy  the  leaves  of  Pinks  and  Carnations  during 
winter.  In  some  parts  of  Smrrey  the  sparrows 
migrate  in  flocks  of  many  hundreds  to  the  corn- 
fields from  the  neighbouring  homesteads  and 
destroy  immense  quantities  of  grain  in  addition 
to  what  they  eat.  All  the  above  was  done  by  the 
house  sparrow  (Passer  domesticus).  Its  strong, 
co.iical   "bill    enables    it    to    do    the    mischief. — 

HORTULANUS. 

nPHE  theory  put  forward  by  the  Rev.  J.  Jacob 
(page  104)  is  interesting  and  ingenious,  but 
there  must  be  other  factors  in  the  case.  I  have 
vellow  Crocuses  in  various  positions,  open  and 
enclosed,  and  some  years  sparrows  destroy  every 
bloom.  Tins  year  not  a  single  flower  has  been- 
touched  (touch  wood),  and  I  believe  the  same  was 
the  case  last  spring  also.  Should  not  gardeners' 
learn  to  rely  on  Nature's  wisdom,  and  hesitate 
to  disturb  her  adjustment  of  the  balance  of  things  ? 
I  should  like  to  feel  quite  certain  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  seedling,  of  bud  and  of  bloom  is  only  her 
defence  against  disproportionate  pest  life,  a  id  not 
mere  mischief  on  the  part  of  the  birds,  however 
much  it  may  appear  to  be  so.  But  there  may  be 
anothrt  explanation.  In  so  mild  a  spring  as  the 
prjsent  one  there  must  be  plentiful  supplies  of 
food  for  the  birds  and  less  need  to  seek  it  in  dtstiuc- 
tive  fashion.  A  severe  winter  is  a  terrible  trial 
to  bird  life,  as  witness  the  dead  birds  one  finds  and 
the  unnatural  tameness  of  garden  birds.  It  is 
good  to  keep  ovj  faith  in  oiu-  feathered  friends  and 
benefactors  if  we  can,  and  it  is  no  condemnation 
of  them  that  we  have  to  net  our  Strawberries 
and  other  fruit,  for,  after  all,  we  humans  have 
no  monopoly  of  Nature's  food  resources. — 
A.  H.  B.,  Old  Hill,  Staffs. 

THE     DOUBLE     WHITE     VIOLET. 

TN  the  issue  of  The  Garden  for  February  21 
I  notice  one  of  your  readers  mentions  that 
the  Double  White  Violets  are  not  to  be  smelt 
or  seen,  either  wild  or  in  gardens.  We  have  the 
Double  White  growing  in  frames  here,  and  th  :y  are 
at  the  present  time  in  bud.  I  might  also  mention 
that  I  know  of  another  place  where  they  are  grown. 
— -G.  Bristoi,,  '1  he  Hayes  Gardens,  Kenley,  Surrey. 

'm^^M^m  GENNITINGS.-:'-.  ;^^>iiSfe?{ui 
CEEING  in  the  "  Notes  of  the  Week"  in  The 
Garden  of  February  2t  a  query  by  Victoria 
Slade,  as  to  what  are  Gennitings,  I  think  in  all 
probability  th'y  are  Apples.  Here  in  West  Sussex 
the  name  is  very  common  and  is  used  in  connection 
with  an  Apple  that  ripens  about  July,  and  which 
I  should  think  is  meant  for  Juneating. — .\.  E.  M. 


■^A^E  had  in  the  old  Hall  garden  at  Thoroton, 
Notts,  many  curious  Apple  trees  which . 
nowadays  seem  to  be  extinct.  Among  them  were 
some  we  called  Summerings,  but  my  father  also 
railed  them  Jennitings,  saying  that  name  was  a 
rorruption  of  the  words  June  eating.  They  were 
ripe  early  in  summer-time,  and  were  golden  green, 
apricot  tinted  next  the  sun,  very  sweet  and  juicy, 
beloved  of  children  and  grown-ups  alike— and 
wasps  !  I  thinli  Bacon  must  have  meant  these 
Apples  in  his  essay,  but  I  cannot  tell  Victoria  Slade 
what  he  meant  by  Sweet  Satyrian. — C.  B.  Myers. 

/^ENNITINGS  were  sweet  and  lovely  little 
Apples  grown  a  lot  in  Suffolk  when  I  was  a 
boy  thirty  years  ago.  The  trees  attained  a  height 
of  40  feet  or  more  and  lived  to  a  great  age.  The 
fruits  were  not  quite  so  large  as  a  Walnut,  and 
these  were  known  as   Gennitings  to  us  locally. — 

.A.    BVTCHER. 

GINKGO    BILOBA     (THE    MAIDENTIAIR 

TREE). 

'T'HE  desc"iptions  of  the  finest  trees  of  the  above 
(see  page  52)  interested  me  greatly,  includini; 
the  finely  furnished  tree  at  Blaise  Castle.  The 
remarks  of  Dr.  E.  H.  Wilson,  that  he  never  saw 
any  but  cultivated  trees  in  Western  China,  reminds 
me  that  it  was  not  always  so.  In  the  Mcsozoic 
age  of  geology  many  and  diversified  species  of 
Ginkgo  occupied  the  northern  hemisphere,  both 
in  America  as  far  north  as  Montreal,  in  Greenland 
and  Siberia.  In  more  recent  times,  namely,  in 
the  Eocene  period,  there  is  evidence  that  the  trees 
occupied  most  of  the  suitable  areas  from  the 
Island  of  Mull, "Scotland,  to  China.  At  that  time 
they  were  still  accompanied  by  Sequoias  (similar 
to  the  two  existing  species  and  others),  Taxus 
and  Glyptostrobus,  all  quite  abundant  in  the 
previous  period  mentioned  above.  In  still  more 
recent  times  they  evidently  tended  more  and  more 
"ta  aicVut.^^lT  is  just  possible  tliaf'inaiiy  of  flicm~ 

/get -destroyed  dtiring -the  .glacial  period  by  being 
■caught  .between  the  ice  descending  from  the 
ti6rth,  and  ;Seas  on  the  south.  "This  applies  to 
many   otlier   tfees   that   were   common   to.  North 

'Amrrira  and  Euroiic. — H.  -v. 

BLAKE'S     PLANT     NAMES. 

■  i^BVIOUSLY  Blake  anjl,  his  plant  names   must 
..,     not    be    judged    by  present-day    standards, 
'if  I  am  iiot  wrong  he  was  tlje  first  English  gardener 
•     to  publish   a  book,   aftd  t^mg  his  plant  names 
'as  an  example  of  his  spelling,  had  much  to  advance 
,  "to   come   up    to   even   thcs'  standard   of   his   con- 
i'>..temporarres ;    and  pt;obably  his  "hand  o'   writ," 
■'■  as  we  call  it  in  Scotland,  was  equally  defective. 
""•That  brings  us  to. the  tjjeory  that  his  printer  put 
:',-ftis   words    into    readable    shape,    but    naturally, 
when  it  cam^  to  plant  names,   left   them  as  they 
came  from  the  author  ;    and,  further,  the  instances 
of  the  Impatiens  ami  AnagaUis,  and  of  the  Briza 
and    l''ansy,.  indicate -a   carelessness   on   the   part 
of  the  printer  in  mixing  up  Blake's  descriptions, 
which,  1  think,  it  is  due  to  the  memory  of  that 
■'{Sersop    should    not    devolve    upon    him.     Arising 
,  from  the  <iescriptive  notes  given  by  Mr.  Britten, 
•    I  would  suggest  that  E vat.  is  Golden  Rod.     The 
name   is    doubtless  .fi   printer's,  mistake,    perhaps 
for    "  aurea "  ;      and    should    anyone    object    to 
aurea  being  only  part  of  its  name  '"  Virga  aurea," 
then  I  have  to  note  that  in  an  almost  contem- 
porary volume  in  my  ^possession  several  names, 
.   <;.?.,   rubra  and  albaj   are  given  as  the  botanical 
names  of  plants.     That  the  flower  is  yellow,  and 
not  white,  we  must  pass  over  with  other  mistakes. 
May  not  the  marble  nower  here  be  Salvia  Sclared  ? 
There  is  a  very  prettily  coloured  variety  of  common 
Sage  noticed  by  Parkinson,   and  perhaps  also  by 
Lyte,    which    would    better    merit    the    name    of 
"  marble,"    and    perhaps    Blake    may   have    con- 
founded the  two.     .As  to  "  Pawmer,"  may  not  the 


description  refer  to  a  Biserula  or  Bird's  Foot  ? 
These  and  several  other  leguminous  plants  were 
greatly  esteemed  in  those  days  for  their  seed 
^•essels.  Rose  rubee  and  Filleroy  are  clearly 
applied  WTongly.  I  find  in  "  A  Dictionary  of 
English  Plant  Names"  the  word  "  Nurssusuly " 
which  it  is  remarked  "  is  doubtless  a  corruption 
of  Narcissus-Lily,"  and  I  think  this  is  correct. 
There  are  several  plants  known  as  Lilio-Narcissus, 
but  the  one  in  question  I  still  think  to  be  Pancra- 
tium maritimum.  Here  are  one  or  two  examples 
of  plant  names  from  the  volume  above  referred 
to :  Cavers,  Mei,  Coronaria  and  Criophilopnm, 
all  common  plants. 

I  may  add  that  in  different  localities  in  Scotland 
the  name  of  the  Swede  Turnip,  notes  of  which 
recently  appeared,  are  Bawgie  and  Ba?gie. — R.  P. 
Brotherstox. 

THE     DEMOLITION     OF    CHATSWORTH 
CONSERVATORY. 

"NTO  lover  of  plants  can  hear  of  the  passing  of 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton's  great  conservatory  at 
Chatsworth  without  feeling  a  pang  of  regret, 
for  it  is  one  of  the  landmarks  in  the  history  of 
British  horticulture.  This  huge  plant  house  was 
276  feet  in  length  and  contained  7.5,000  square 
feet  of  glass.  It  was  heated  by  seven  miles  of 
6-inch  piping,  weighing  over  200  tons,  and  in 
ordinary  winters  300  tons  of  coal  were  required 
to  keep  up  the  required  temperature.  There 
have  been  many  kinds  of  tragedies  connected  with 
the  vile  War,  not  only  human,  but  literary  and 
architectural,  such  as  those  of  Louvain  and 
Rheims,  but  surely  Chatsworth  is  to  be  reckoned 
among  them.  Owing  to  lack  of  fuel  the  larger 
trees  and  plants  in  this  great  home  of  theirs 
were  left  to  their  fate  and — to  quote  from  the 
Daily  Telegraph — "  the  stately  spreading  Palms 
withered  and  died  until  they  became  mere 
skeletons  of  the  vegetable  world " — accusers  fit 
to  stand  in  and  adorn  the  prison  of  the  author 
of  the  world's  woe.  It  was  not  the  vastness  of 
the  place  that  endeared  it  to  us,  but  because  it 
was  associated  with  so  many  rare  and  beautiful 
plants  collected  by  brave  and  adventurous  spirits 
in  the  most  inaccessible  regions  of  the  earth  and 
tended  with  loving  care  and  conspicuous  success 
in  their  new  stirroundings.  It  recalls  the  days 
of  such  men  as  Clibson,  Skinner,  Lobb,  Fortvme, 
Douglas  and  Hugh  Low.  In  glancing  through 
Sir  Joseph  l-'axton's  Magazine  of  Botany  one  cannot 
fail  t6  note  the  tribute  he  pays  to  such  famous 
firms  -as  Knight  and  Perry  of  Chelsea,  Veitch  of 
Exeter,  RoUesson  of  Tooting,  Backhouse  of  York, 
Benjamin  Williams  of  Highgate,  Low  of  Clapton, 
Loddeges  of  Hackney,  Lane  of  Berkhampstead, 
Henderson  of  Pine-Apple  Place,  and  many  another 
pioneer  of  horticulture  ;  but  one  must  note  also 
how  rhany  a  rare  and  beautiful  flower  grown  by 
them  was  to  be  seen  in  perfection  in  this  great 
conserjvatory  at  Chatsworth. — H.  H.  Warner. 

A    NEW    VER     PERPETUUM     OR    A 
CONSPIRACY    OF    SILENCE. 

T  H.4VE  looked  in  vain  for  any  mention  of  the- 
bqautiful  coloured  flower  and  garden  pictures 
wherewith  the  Tuesday  winter  shows  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  are  enlivened.  The  horti- 
cultural Press  seem  unanimous,  and  "when  they 
agree  on  the  stage  their  unanimity  is  wonderful." 
Why  should  this  be  ?  I  grant  it  at  once  ;  there 
is  something  in  what  the  ecUtor  of  the  Gardeners" 
Chronicle  said  when  I  tackled  him  about  it.  It 
would  be  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge.  Suppose  it 
is  so.  I  then  ask  have  not  the  editors  of  garden 
papers  the  capacity  of  restraint  ?  Must  they  be 
blue-ribbon  men  with  regard  to  all  which  is  not 
strictly  vegetable  life  of  a  horticultural  nature  ? 
Cannot  they  draw  the  line  ?  The  nearest  thing 
I  know  to  Bacon's  ver  perpetmtm  are  the  delightful 
paintings  on  glass  of  Reginald  Malby  and  others 
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that  have  brightened  the  somewhat  sombre  tables 
ill  Vincent  Square  hall  during  the  dull  days  of 
last  January  and  February.  A  collection  of 
•■  Malby's  "  could  be  brought  out,  as  we  might 
bring  out  a  gramophone,  for  our  friends'  pleasure 
and  our  own.  All  who  like  seeing  Jacquin's  and 
Redoute's  flowers  must  needs  like  these  too. 
The  properly  tempered  light  gives  the  transparent 
colouring  on  the  glass  a  brilliancy  and  beauty 
which  no  effort  on  parchment  or  paper  can  alto- 
gether attain.  Where  so  many  were  so  beautiful 
it  is  difficult  to  pick  out  the  best.  I  thought, 
however,  that  a  fine  example  of  Wistaria  multijuga 
on  a  rough-dressed  yellow  stone  wall  at  the  come, 
of  a  house  came  as  near  perfection  as  possibler 
The  beautiful  Irises  done  from  Messrs.  R.  Wallace's 
collection  of  living  plants  must  also  be  noted. 
They  were  very  good  indeed  and  so  useful  as 
accurate  records   of   floral   achievement. — Joseph 

J.\COB. 

RHODODENDRONS     IN    THE    SOUTH- 
EAST    OF     SCOTLAND. 

"OHODODENDRON  NOBLEANUM,  R.  prjECOx 
and  R.  dauricum  atrovirens  were  all  in  full 
bloom  here  on  February  12.  Owing  to  the  excep- 
tionally mild  winter  the  two  first-named  varieties 
are  at  least  a  month  earlier  this  year.  It  is  usually 
about  the  middle  before  the  blooms  begin  to 
burst.  R.  d.  atrovirens  is  always  in  bloom  about 
the  latter  end  of  this  month,  and  is  about  a  fort- 
night earlier  this  year.  Pieris  fioribunda  is  also 
in  full  bloom. — Robert  Johnston,  The  Hirsel. 
CoUiiircim. 

MEGASEA      (SAXHi'RAGA)      LIGULATA. 

/~\F  all  the  spring  flowers  which  respond  to 
growing  under  protection  there  is  no  better 
example  to  be  found  than  this  beautiful  Megasea, 
generally  grown  in  the  open  and  mostly  a  sorry 
object,  as  it  is  affected  by  frost,  hail  and  nipping 
spring  winds.  Ever  since  I  first  got  it  many 
years  ago  (under  the  name  of  Megasea  Stracheyi) 
I  have  grown  it  cool  with  the  protection  of  a  frame 
or  cold  house ;  the  result,  so  well  shown  in 
the  illustration,  being  a  mass  of  fine  bloom.  Two 
years  ago  some  cuttings  from  an  old  plant  were 
put  in  a  9-iach  pot,  and  now  (mid-February)  they 
are  in  full  beauty,  ready  to  be  put  in  greenhouse 
or  brought  indoors.  Only  yesterday  a  gardener 
who  knows  how  to  grow  his  plants,  and  who  loves 
them  too,  told  me  he  has  his  plant  in  the  open 
border  under  a  bell-glass  trying  to  overcome  the 
vicissitudes  of  an  erratic  spring  such  as  we  have 
had  for  the  past  month,  and  for  which  we  shall 
no  doubt  pay  the  penalty  later  on  in  the  form  of 
injured  fruit  bloom,  with  the  resultant  scantily 
ftu'nished  fruit-room  for  winter  supply.  If  any 
gardener  should  be  induced  to  try  it  on  these 
lines,  I  should  say  he  woiUd  continue  to  do  so, 
the  trouble  being  so  slight  and  the  result  so  satis- 
factory and  so  easily  attained. — -J.  T.  Bennett- 
PoE,  V.M.H. 

BRUSSELS    SPROUT    CASTLE 

HUNTLY. 

"yi^INTER  vegetables  are  always  an  important 
crop,  and  among  these  Brussels  Sprouts  are 
highly  appreciated,  alike  by  rich  and  poor.  There 
is  often  a  difficulty,  especially  with  beginners,  in 
making  a  good  selection  out  of  the  many  that  are 
•catalogued,  and  it  is  with  the  object  of  helping 
such  that  I  pen  these  notes.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  diuring  the  past  thirty  years  to  test  many 
varieties  of  Sprouts,  the  great  bulk  of  which  have 
done  really  well.  A  Sprout  which  1  have  grown  for 
three  years  now  is  perhaps  in  many  respects  the 


finest  of  all.  This  is  a  variety  sent  out  by  Messrs. 
D.  and  W.  CroU,  Dundee,  several  years  ago,  and 
named  Castle  Huntly.  It  is  of  dwarf,  sturdy 
growth,  very  hardy,  and  a  prolific  cropper.  The 
Sprouts  are  about  the  size  of  a  golf  ball  and  almost 


as  hard,  and  the  quality  when  cooked  A  i.  In 
many  respects  it  resembles  that  well  known 
variety  Solidity,  but"  is  better  in  quality,  as  well 
as  in  appearance,  when  cooked  and  altogether  a 
most  desirable  sort. — W.  I.. 


PERSEPHONE    AND    THE    DAFFODIL 

By    the    REV.     G.    H.     ENGLEHEART,     M.A.,    V.M.H. 


IT  wculd  be  churlish  to  remain  dumb  to  the 
graceful  kindness  of  "  Somers'  "  word-- 
about  my  flowers  and  myself.  It  is  true 
that  they  recall,  not  without  the  inevitable 
pang,  "  les  neiges  d'antan " — snows  that 
lay  lightly  on  the  Daffodils  in  cold  springs  of  long 
ago  and  were  prophetic,  may  be,  of  the  present 
whitening  of  their  master's  head.  Thirty  full 
years  it  must  be  since  my  eve  lit  on  the  maiden 
bloom  of  Seagull  in  the  seedling  bed — a  span  of 


say  ?  "  A  dark-complexioned  gentleman  in 
black "  (black  all  over,  it  seems),  "  Diabolus " 
(ruled  out,  it  is  true),  "  Persephone,"  "  Dis's 
wagon."  In  all  this  there  is  a  sulphurous  sugges- 
tion which  modifies  tbe  fragrance  even  of  those 
first  Poet's  Narcissi.  By  way  of  revenge — and 
what  revenge  is  more  deadly  than  the  infliction 
of  one's  own  verses  ? — I  will  act  up  to  the  impUed 
character  and  offer  "Somers"  my  rough  trans- 
lation of  a  passage  from  the  Homeric  Hymn  to 


THE       BEAUTIFUL       SAXIFRAGA       LIGULATA. 
Grown   under  the  protection    of  a  frame. 


time  which  echoes  back  "  Somers'  "  opening 
sentence 

"  Eheu    fugaces,    Postume,     Postume. 
Oh  for  the  years  that  are  lost  to  me,  lost  to  me  !  " 

May  I  assure  him  that  the  old  invitation  holds 
good,  and  that  at  Dinton,  if  he  can  find  himself 
there  in  April,  he  m^y  yet  see  a  flower  or  two 
that,  like  Homer's  heroes,  "  vaunt  themselves  to 
be  far  better  than  their  sires  "  ?  But  here  also 
a  chord  of  regret  is  touched.  New  flowers  and 
finer  may  arrive  with  each  spring,  but,  as  "  Somers  " 
too  truly  says,  they  can  never  again  bring  quite 
the  surprise  of  those  earlier  apparitions.  Old 
age  never  again  finds  the  freshness  of  childhood. 
But  there — we  cannot  eat  our  cake  and  have  it. 
yet  we  have  had  those  hours  and  cannot  be  robbed 
of  them. 

"  Somers,"  let  me  repeat,  is  kindness  itself. 
But  does  not  his  pleasant  story  of  his  first  for- 
gathering with  myself  shed  an  atmosphere  just 
a  very  little — I  do  not  like  to  write  the  adjecti\e 
antithetical   to   supernal,  but — Plutonic,    shall   we 


Demeter,  which  he  may  or  may  not  know.  The 
Daffodil  in  question  is,  no  doubt,  the  poet's 
glorification  of  the  Polyanthus  Narcissus,  in  some 
sense,  it  seems,  a  sacred  flower  to  the  Greeks, 
for  Sophocles  calls  it  "  the  fair-clustered.  Narcissus, 
the  ancient  crown  of  the  twain  great  Goddesses  " — 

■'  By  the  best  of  Zeus,  by  the  wile  of  Earth,  of  oM 

was  the  Daffodil's  birth  ; 
When  they  fashioned  a  snare,   to  take  miaware 

with  a  flower  the  flower-faced  lass. 
For  the  pleasure  of  him  to  whose  hostel  dim  each 

man  in  his  hour  shall  pass. 
Upleapt  from  its  root  a  wonderful  shoot,   anil 

blossomed  to  tenfold  ten, 
A  marvellous  sight  in  its  vesture  bright  to  gods 

and  to  mortal  men. 
And  the  incense  shed  by  its  petals  spread  through 

the  air  and  the  salt  sea's  tide, 
Till   together   they  laughed,   as  its  brpath   they 

quaffed,  and  the  laugh  of  the  laii.d  repUpd — 
But  the  maiden,  amazed,  at  the  faij:  toy, -gazed, 

then  opened  her  arms  for  it  wide.'; 
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A    NEW    IRIS    CLASSIFICATION 


Bv     GEORGE     DILLISTONE. 


M: 


■  '^"  apologies  are  due  to  both  the  Editor 
of  The  Garden  and  its  readers  for 
the  incorrect  statement  made  in  my 
notes  on  the  above  subject  in  the  issue 
'■of  January  17.  I  had  failed  to  notice 
the  error  in  the  sentence  concluding  "  hence  new 
sections  were  formed  and  named  variegata."  I 
cheerfully  submit  to  the  courteous  reproof  offered 
by  Mr.  W.  R.  Dykes.  Most  of  us  would  do  so  on  all 
matters  appertaining  to  the  Iris,  but  when  it  is 
accompanied  by  such  an  interesting  contribution 
as  appears  in  The  Garden  of  January  31  it 
becomes  a  pleasure. 

To  revert  to  the  discussion,  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  in  taking  the  attitude  I  did  I  was 
only  considering  the  average  garden  lover,  that 
"  great  majority  of  gardeners "  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Dykes.  In  endeavouring  to  state  a  case 
very  briefly  I  may  have  fallen  short  of  literal 
truth  in  my  remarks  on  the  origin  of  the  section 
names,  and  I  did  -not  think  it  worth  while  to 
dwell  on  the  speculative  origin  of  some  of  the 
plants  that  nominally  form  the  t>-pe  of  a  section. 
The  suggestion  by  "  R.  S.  S.."  also  appearing 
in  the  same  issue.  January  31,  introduces  a  new 
problem  altogether,  and  I  am  afraid  does  not 
materially  assist  in  simplifying  the  classification. 
If  I  understand  it  rightly  it  means  that  the  classes 
should  be  multiplied  by  again  breaking  down  the 
broad  colour  distinctions  into  smaller  sections 
according  to  marking  or  veining.  Leaving  out 
of  the.  question  the  point  whether  the  marking  or 
veining  is  consistent  enough  in  all  varieties  to 
warrant  such  importance  being  attached  to  it 
land  I  am  sure  I  am  not  alone  in  my  desire  to 
hear  what  Mr.  Dykes  and  Mr.  Bliss  have  to  say 
on  this  point),  I  can  scarcely  conceive  that  much 
material  advantage  would  result  from  this  process 
I  can  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  it  to  the 
specialist,  hybridist,  and  other  "  ists "  and 
experts.  To  these  indeed  the  old  section  names 
will  still  remain  of  value  ;  but  I  am  convdnced 
that  it  is  possible  to  go  too  far  in  this  division 
and  subdivision  which  might  quite  logically  be 
carried  on  untU  the  number  of  varieties  would 
be -reduced  to  two  or  three  in  each  class. 

I  must,  however,  sympathise  "with  "  R.  S.  S." 
in  his  remarks  about  the  difficulty  of  fixing  colour 
values.  I  believe  that  it  is  more  difficult  in  the 
Iris  than  in  any  other  flower.  The  colour  values 
certainly  change  from  morning  till  night,  and 
with  every  varying  circumstance.  It  is,  however, 
the  elusive  suffusions  of  colour  that  underlie  and 
modify  an  otherwise  full  tone  that  are  the  most 
difficult  to  catch.  These  are  too  subtle  to  warrant 
their  acceptance  as  a  valuable  point  of  difference 
for  the  ptu-pose  of  classification,  and  the  veining 
js  often  merely  contributory  to  this  elusivene^s 
and  subtlety.  The  t\-pe  of  flower  I  have  in  mind 
is  that  of  Iroline,  and  Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts,  wTiting 
in  Country  Life  some  years  ago,  states  the  case 
very  admirably :  "  It  resembles  nothing  but 
itself.  There  mipgle  in  its  immense  uprights  and 
faUs  all  pale  shades  of  auburn,  sepia,  and  rose. 
The  beard  is  bright  gold.  I  have  haimted  the 
magnificent  thing  for  a  week  and  yet  know  not 
how  to  fittingly  describe  its  glory."  Under  the 
necessarily  terse  catalogue  description  I  find  this 
becomes:  Group  III  (June  flowering)  ;  Class  IX 
(lilac  and  rose  shades)  ;  standards,  lilac  pink  ; 
falls,  purplish  old  rose,  golden  at  the  throat,  and 
yellow  beard.  This  sounds  a  simply  awful  com- 
bination, and  so  it  would  be  if  that  were  all  there 
was  in  it ;  but  just  see  Isoline  in  the  early  morning, 
or  evening,  with  the  light  coming  thn.ugh.  jt.     It 


is  as  though  the  inanimate  were  touched  to 
wonderful  life.  The  colour  described  as  above 
fits  it  when  seen  in  a  cold  stiU  light,  against  its  own 
foMage,  for  instance,  but  see  it  against  a  strong 
light  and  it  will  serve  as  an  excellent  illustration 
to  a  remark  by  a  much  ijuoted  writer  and  speaker 
on  art  and  colour :  "  No  colour  harmony  is  of 
high  order  unless  it  involves  indescribable  tints. 
It  is  the  best  possible  sign  of  a  colour  when  nobody 
who  sees  it  knows  what  to  call  it  or  how  to  give 
an  idea  of  it  to  anyone  else." 

I  think  therefore  that  it  must  be  conceded 
(especially  in  view  of  Mr.  Dykes'  statement  of 
the  case)  that  the  older  classification  is  useless 
to  gardeners,  although  it  may  stiU  have  its  uses 
to  the  specialist  and  expert,  and  also  that  colour 
cUvision  can  only  be  carried  out  successfully  on 
broad  principles,  and  be  based  on  the  general 
effect  of  the  flower,  without  going  too  closely  into 
the  mere  subtleties   of  the  colour  combinations  ; 


V.\RIATION     IX     THE     MODE     OF    FLOWERING 

OF    IRISES. 

I. — Branching  habit  of  trojana   hybrids. 

.3. — Rigid   and  compact   habit   of  the  pallida   type. 

and  this  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  this  very  subtlety 
and  elusiveness  that  constitutes  the  real  charm 
of  the  modern  varieties. 

I  hope  Mr.  Bliss  wiU  exonerate  me  from  any 
intention  to  display  combative  dogmatism  if  I 
pay  more  attention  to  the  weak  points  in  his  case, 
as  presented  in  The  Garden  of  February  7,  than 
to  the  exceedingly  strong  ones.  My  mission  in 
life  being  to  use  the  material,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  that  he  and  others  have  so  admirably 
provided,  I  feel  that  he  and  I  to  a  very  great 
extent  approach  the  matter  from  diametrically 
opposite  positions.  I  am  more  interested  in  the 
effect  any  given  variety  will  produce  in  my  garden 
schemes,  he  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  each  variety 
as  a  parent.  To  me,  therefore,  it  is  of  more  value 
to  be  told  what  an  Iris  will  do  than  what  it  is. 
I  think  that  in  this  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the 
majority  of  gardeners,  especially  the- vast  majority 
of  amateurs.     If  I  try  to  show  the  points  in  which 
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his  line  of  reasoning  fails,  it  is  only  that  he  may 
point  out  the  errors  in  mine.  I  have  not  proposed 
any  modification  in  the  existing  classification 
because  I  know  it  is  in  more  capable  hands  than 
mine.  But  as  I  sincerely  hope  he  wiU  have  a 
voice  in  the  final  decision  on  the  matter,  my 
efforts  are  directed  towards  indicating  what  I 
believe  is  the  most  desirable  arrangement  from 
the  point  of  N-iew  of  the  enthusiastic  amateur 
gardener. 

It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Bliss  provides  in  his 
article  both  the  proof  of  the  inutility  of  his  proposals 
and  also  the  suggestion  of  a  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment. Let  us  deal  with  the  weak  points  first 
He  says  "  The  plan  would  be  sjTnmetrical  both  in 
colour  and  genetic  constitution  (broadly)."  I 
maintain  that  genetic  constitution  will  go  by  the 
board  in  any  attempt  where  "  colovur  forms  the 
basis  of  classification."  The  proof  is  that  "  Blue 
Bird  has  no  pallida  in  it  at  all,  but  I  should  un- 
hesitatingly class  it  as  a  blue  pallida  (type)." 
Vou  see.  parentage,  which  is  after  all  much  the 
same  thing  as  genetic  constitution,  plays  no  part 
in  such  a  classification  ;  indeed,  he  says  himself 
'■  parentage  is  more  often  a  hindrance  than  a  help." 
Then  he  speaks  of  "  pallida  and  Trojana  hybrids, 
which  from  their  habit  and  size  of  flower,  etc." 
Leaving  out  for  a  moment  the  question  of  colour, 
there  is  one  distinction  of  habit  between  these 
two  t\-pes  that  would  usually  mark  them  as  widely 
apart.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  true  pallida 
types  bear  their  flowers  rigidly  alternately  on  either 
side  of  the  main  stem,  whereas  those  with  Trojana 
leanings  throw  out  long  often  spreading  branches. 
If  colour  is  to  be  the  basis  of  classification,  then 
inevitably  many  forms  will  be  included  among 
the  pallidas  that  produce  these  spreading  branches 
and  genetic  constitution  has  disappeared  as  a 
reliable  factor. 

My  third  and  last  objection  to  his  proposal  is 
that  "  all  gardeners  "  now  are  not  as  familiar  with 
the  garden  significance  of  such  terms  as  neglecta 
and  squalens,  as  he  suggests,  because  to-day 
alt  are  gardeners.  Because  ot  the  admirable  work 
such  enthusiasts  as  Mr.  Bliss,  Mr.  Yeld.  Sir  .Michael 
Foster,  Mr.  W.  R.  Dykes,  Sir  Arthur  Hort,  .M. 
Denis,  and  other  EngUsh,  French  and  American 
friends  (not  leaving  out  the  good  work  done  in 
Germany)  have  put  in  on  the  genus  it  has  passed 
into  the  light  of  popularity,  and  therefore  demands 
popular  treatment.  It  certainly  cannot  boast 
of  a  society  all  its  own  like  the  Rose.  Carnation 
and  Tulip,  but  it  can  claim  a  warm  place  in  the 
hearts  of  thousands  of  people  who  have  never 
troubled,  and  never  will  trouble,  to  think  what 
"  neglecta  or  plicata "  imply,  and  these  are  the- 
real  garden  lovers  of  to-day. 

Now  I  will  come  to  the  suggestion  I  find  in  the 
article  by  Mr.  Bliss,  and  as  it  is  one  that  has  been- 
adopted  with  some  success  in  other  cases  it  has  the 
merit  of  experience.  Squalens,  neglecta,  amoena, 
plicata,  can  all  go.  except  in  the  records  of  the 
expert,  but  why  not  select  one  of  the  best  known- 
and  most  typical  plants  of  each  really  distinct 
section,  taking  habit  of  growth  as  well  as  colour 
into  consideration  and  indicate  against  each 
variety  that  it  complies  with  the  requirements 
of  the  group  of  which  that  plant  forms  a  tv-pe. 
The  colour  classification  can  be  slightlv  more- 
subdivided,  and  I  think  if  one  is  told  that  a  plant 
is  of  a  certain  colour,  height,  flow'ers  at  a  certain 
period  and  resembles  generally,  say,  Mme.  Chereau, 
it  will  be  sufficient  for  most  to  visualise  it.  This, 
obviously  has  the  demerit  of  imposing  on  would- 
be  growers  the  necessity  of  knowing  the  variety 
selected  as  a  type. 

I  am  sorry  my  memory  played  me  false  in  quoting 
Mr.  H.  Warner  as  the  author  of  the  dictum  that 
"  no  Iris  could  correctly  be  called  blue."  \  little 
trip  to  Bagdad  and  back  since  that  assertion  was 
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made  has  somewhat  obscured  the  matter  in  my 
mind.  For  this  reason  I  said  "  I  think  it  was  he." 
Knowing  a  little  of  the  Iris  and  also  Mr.  Warner's 
commendable  love  of  scientific  accuracy  on  the 
colour  question,  it  is  just  what  I  should  have 
expected  him  to  say. 


Reflections  and  Visions  in 
a  Leicestershire  Garden 

IT  is  a  tine  Februaiy  morning,  and  thr  time 
about  an  hour  after  sunrise.  The  lake  is 
without  a  ripple,  reflecting  the  pale  blue  of 
the  domed  sky,  flecked  here  and  there  with 
small  clouds,  till  it  seems  as  if  earth  and  the 
heavens  meet  in  its  seeming  innneasurable  depths  ; 
as  Wordsworth  well  says, 
"  Where  Earth  and  Hea^  en  do  make  an  Imagery." 

On  one  side  the  steep  banks  are  clothed  with 
Beeches ;  their  clean,  polished  boles,  interspersed 
with  the  bright  green  of  Rhododendron  ponticum 
and  the  darker  shade  of  Hollies,  are  faithfully 
repeated  in  the  water.  The  white  stems  of  the 
Birch  appear  like  glistening  shafts  of  light,  and 
on  the  margin  masses  of  Cornus  sanguinea  (Com- 
mon Dogwood)  and  tall  bushes  of  Salix  (Willow) 
add  brilliant  touches  of  colour.  That  terrible 
usurper,  Polygonum  cuspidatum,  by  his  winter 
colouring  amply  repays  one  for  his  tra\elling 
propensities  in  summer ;  his  pm"ple  stems  and 
pure  burnt  sienna  coloured  twigs  are  peculiarh- 
effective. 

On  a  small  island  on  the  topmost  branch  of 
a  Spruce  Fir  sits  a  kingfisher,  his  brilliant  blue 
looking  like  an  indescribable  jewel  against  the 
pale  sky.  For  quite  two  minutes  he  remains 
perfectly  motionless,  and  then  drops  with  a 
resounding  thud  into  the  water,  and  rises  almost 
immediately,  having  secured  a  fish,  and  disappears 
into  the  crimson  Dogwood. 

My  garden  is  blessed  with  a  very  steep  slope  of 
about  a  hundred  feet  to  the  lake  below.  Twenty-two 
years  ago  this  slope  was  covered  with  tfie  common 
Laurel ;  kept  close  clipped,  could  anything 
possibly  be  duller  or  uglier  ?  The  slope  faces 
south-east  and  has  slight  curves  and  hollows ; 
the  soil  is  the  stiffest  of  clays,  and  in  those  far-oft 
days  I  knew  little  or  nothing  about  soils  or  the 
most  suitable  stone ;  indeed,  it  was  difficult  to 
obtain  any,  except  from  a  considerable  distance. 
I  directed  the  placing  of  every  stone,  always 
keeping  before  me  the  natural  hillside  as  my  ideal 
— the  ideal  then  was  a  Scotch  hill,  as  I  had  never 
then  been  to  Switzerland.  If  I  had  only  had 
many  of  the  books  on  rock  gardens  to  help  me  then, 
I  feel  what  mine  might  be  now  ;  but  as  it  is,  and 
with  various  developments  added  gradually,  it 
affords  much  pleasure,  and  people  who  see  it  often 
say,  "  Of  course,  this  was  always  a  rock  garden 
and  the  stones  were  here." 

Cyclamen  ibericum  is  a  crimson  stream  running 
between  the  seams  of  low  rocks  and  playing  hide 
and  seek  among  the  tubers  and  dead  leaves  of 
Saxifraga  ligulata  (already  pushing  up  bold  pink 
blooms  before  its  leaves)  and  poking  up  its  blooms 
through  the  grey  tufts  of  Arabis  leaves.  This  Cycla- 
men is  always  the  earliest  flower  in  my  garden  to 
greet  the  New  Year  and  appeared  this  year  on  New 
Year's  Day.  Adonis  amurensis.  Crocus  Imperati, 
Galanthus  Elwesii  and  Helleborus  niger  altifolius 
are  in  bloom  ;  Hearts  Tongues  are  in  profusion 
in  the  shady  corners,  and  their  rich  green  and  that 
of  the  common  PoUypody,  especially  the  beautiful 
P.  cambricum,  are  a  great  asset  during  the  winter. 
On  the  further  side  of  the  lake  Rhododendron 
nobleanum  is  in  full  flower,  its  large  crimson  trusses 
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having  this  year  been  spared  from  the  frosts  that 
so  often  spoil  them.  Azalea  amoena  is  showing 
its  colour,  and  Laurestinus  is  covered  with  bloom. 
I  wonder  why  Chimonanthus  fragrans  is  flowering 
so  badly  this  year  ?  Can  its  buds  have  been  injured 
by  the  severe  frosts  early  in  November  ?  Can 
anyone  tell  me  if  this  is  the  right  time  to  divide 
and  transplant  Saxifrage  Fortnnei  ?  It  flowers 
freely  every  November,  but  is  not  in  a  suitable 
situation,  and  though  it  might  look  better  else- 
where. I  dread  to  spoil  its  vigour  by  disturbing  it. 
It  evidently  does  not  need  sun,  and  seems  rather 
to  enjoy  a  cold  situation,  though  somewhat  sheltered 
from  frost,  as  it  has  flourished  and  flowered  fin- 
many  years. 

For     almost     as    long    as     I     can     remember, 
February   has    been    a    month    that    never    fails 
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apiculata,  burseriana,  opposltifolia  alba.  Crocus 
(both  species  and  Dutch),  Scillas,  .\lpine 
Auriculas,  Erica  carnea  and  Mahonia  japonica 
are  all  in  full  bloom.  I  wonder  why  this 
splendid  hardy  shrub  is  not  more  generally 
planted.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  strikes  easily 
from  cuttings  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  and 
in  four  or  five  years  forms  dignified,  handsome 
bushes  with  its  finely  shaped  dented  leaves 
and  its  soft  yellow  flowers,  which  scent  the 
air  near  it. 

At  Kew  last  week,  on  a  hurried  visit,  I  saw 
Crocus  chrysanthus,  Sieberii  and  versicolor,  Saxi- 
fraga apiculata  (the  white  variety,  most  effective  in 
sheets  of  bloom).  Iris  reticulata  and  histrioides, 
and  many  other  delightful  things.  Last,  but  not 
least,  a  large  bed  of  different  varieties  of  Hellebores, 


TWO     NEW     SEEDLING     IRISES     SHOWING     VARIATION     IN     FLOWERING     HABIT. 

I. — Mrs.  Herbert  Cowley  of  the  squalens  set  with  dusky   standards  and  crimson  falls. 

2. — Sieect  Lavender,   one  spray  only. 


to  bring  visions  of  hope.  Often  some  of  them 
remain  only  visions,  but  many  have  crystallised 
and  taken  forms,  and  the  marvellous  weather 
of  this  month  has  already  produced  not  only 
visions,  but  realities.  This  Sunday  morning  in 
Hyde  Park  a  thrush  was  sitting  on  the  [midway 
branch  of  a  high  tree  encircled  by  Almond  trees 
in  the  full  flush  of  red  buds  and  pink  blooms 
and  a  mist  of  yellow  Forsythias,  pouring  out 
a  flood  of  unconstrained  melody  that  rejoiced 
one's  heart.  Last  year  these  same  Almond  trees 
did  not  flower  till  late  in  March.        i»»>->»^»  «. 

In  my  own  garden,  situated  over  500  feet  above 
the  sea  and  with  a  somewhat  bleak  exposure. 
Primula  denticulata  (both  the  mauve  and  white 
varieties),  P.  marginata  (its  lovely  lavender  blue 
trusses     full     of     delicate     perfume).     Saxifrages 


of    which    viridis,    purpurescens,    antiquorum  and 
sulphureus  struck  me  as  very  desirable. 

February  stirs  one  to  fresh  efforts  in  one's 
garden.  A  vision  which  has  taken  a  distinct 
form  in  my  mind's  eye  is  a  border  of  Irises.  There 
is  a  long  terrace  walk  with  a  steep  slope  above 
and  below,  and  the  lake  at  the  bottom.  A  wide 
border  might  be  made  with  a  low  retaining  wall 
on  the  side  of  the  upward  slope,  this  wall  to  be 
covered  with  climbing  Roses  ;  in  front  a  border 
about  6  feet  wide  divided  into  sections  containing 
a  succession  of  Irises  from  the  earliest  flowering 
to  the  latest,  the  sections  to  be  divided  with 
stones  covered  with  Mossy  Saxifrage  and  similar 
plants,  so  that  there  will  be  few  months  in 
the  year  in  which  it  will  be  entirely  devoid  of 
interest.  £•   M.   S. 
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HOW    TO    MAKE    A    LAWN 

NOW     IS     THE     TIME     TO     CONSIDER     THE    MATTER. 


THERE  is  nothing  more  annoying  to  a 
good  tennis  player  than  to  be  asked  to 
play  on  an  indifferent  court.  And  what 
is  true  of  tennis  applies  also  to  croquet 
and  bowls.  But,  apart  from  its  possible 
use  for  outdoor  games  a  well  kept  lawn  is  a  most 
attractive  feature  in  connection  with  any  garden, 
and,  the  present  being  a  good  time  to  start  opera- 
tions, it  is  now  proposed  to  go  into  some  details 
of  the  making  of  a  lawn. 

First  of  all  it  should  be  clearly  understood 
that  a  lawn  is  of  permanent  character  ;  therefore,  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  result  will  repay  any  extra 
expense  and  labour  necessary  to  achieve  this  end. 

Existing  lawns  that  are  not  in  good  condition 
should  now  be  renovated.  Where  they  show  signs 
of  being  worn  out  they  may  be  improved  by  cover- 
ing with  about  half  an  inch  of  fine  rich  soil  applied 
this  month,  bare  patches  may  be  sown  now  or  in 
April. 

Choosing  a  Site. — As  far  as  possible  the  position 
should  be  open,  and  the  greater  the  sweep  of  the 
lawn  the  better  its  effect.  Many  good  lawns  are 
spoilt  by  the  cutting  of  narrow  and  ill-proportioned 
flower  beds  in  them,  just  as  many  gardens  would 
be  greatly  improved  by  turfing  over  the  flower 
beds.  But  on  this  point  it  is  ratbei  difficult  to 
generalise,  as  flower  beds  are  often  very  pleasant 
to  look  upon  from  the  windows  of  the  house. 

Accompanying  this  article  are  plans  of  a  tennis 
lawn  and  a  croquet  lawn,  showing  their  standard 
measurements;  and  tj  this  information  may  be 
added  the  size  of  a  bowling  green.  A  full-sized 
green  is  42  yards  square.  The  site  selected 
for  a  bowling  green  should,  therefore,  be  about 
50  yards  square,  at  least.  It  is  possible  to 
have  a  green  half  this  width  to  accommodate 
a  few  players.  If,  however,  the  greet  is  square, 
it  permits  of  play  being  changed  from  the  ends 
to  the  sides  on  alternate  days  or  weeks.  This  is 
a  great  advantage,  as  it  prevents  the  green  from 
being  worn  in  one  direction  only.  Good  drainage 
is  a  matter  of  first  importance  ;  if  the  green  is  not 
naturally  drained,  pipes  should  be  laid  to  conduct 
away  the  sturface  water  before  anything  else  is 
attempted. 

Levelling. — Ml  playing  lawns  should  be  as 
level  .as  a  bi'liard  table.     There  is  no  excuse  for  an 


uneven  lawn.  Where  a  lawn  has  been  impr^jperly 
levelled  the  defects  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
remedied  without  lifting  the  tiu-f  and  relaying. 
Moreover,  close-cutting  machines  used  for  mowing 
cannot  dip  into  the  holes,  and  the  appearance  ot 
a  lawn  that  has  not  been  properly  laid  is  anything 
but  pleasing. 

Here  let  it  be  noted  that  a  newly  made  lawn 
should  not  be  mown  too  closely  in  its  first  summe:, 
especially  if  the  weather  is  dry,  but  let  it  be  rolled 
frequently.  It  is  to  the  routine  work  of  rolling, 
sweeping  and  mowing  that  our  established  lawns 
owe  their  fine  condition  and  appearance. 

In  making  a  lawn  the  ground  must  first  of  all 
be  dug  over  as  evenly  as  possible,  and  levels  taken. 
Light  sandy  soil  should  be  improved  by  the  addition 
of  a  heavier  soil  of  better  quality.  The  depth  and 
quality  of  soil  make  all  the  difference  to  the 
appearance  of  a  lawn  in  summer  time. 

After  digging  over  the  whole  site  of  the  lawn, 
the  ground  should  be  allowed  to  settle  till  the 
spring.  The  soil  is  thus  left  exposed  to  rain  and 
frost,  and  is  rendered  solid.  An  important 
point  not  generally  recognised  is  that  the 
settlement  is  greater  in  clay  than  in  light  sandy 
soils. 

By  the  spring  the  ground  will  be  in  a  good 
condition  for  treading  and  raking  down.  Do  not, 
however,  attempt  to  work  heavy  soil  when  it  is 
in  a  wet  or  pajty  condition.  It  is  in  the  final 
rak'ng  down  that  special  attention  must  be  paid 
to  levelling.  This  can  only  be  done  by  continually 
testing  the  work  as  it  proceeds,  by  the  aid  of  pegs 
driven  into  the  ground,  a  straight  edge  and  a 
spirit  level.  The  preparation  of  the  ground  is 
similar  whether  grass  seeds  are  to  be  sown  or  turf 
is  to  be  laid,  the  only  difference  being  that  a  top 
dressing  of  finely  sifted  soil  should  be  evenly 
applied  before  seed  is  sort'n. 

Turfing. — Where  good  turf  can  be  obtained,, 
the  lawn  can  be  made  straight  away  after  levelling. 
Some  of  the  best  bowlmg  greens  in  this  country 
are  made  from  special  Cumberland  turf.  This  is 
a  turf  of  fine  grasses  containing  no  Clover.  By 
constant  mowing  Clover  forms  a  hard  surface,  and 
this  is  sufficient  to  turn  a  ball  out  of  its  course. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  turf  can  be  obtained 
in   most   localities  without   going   to   the   expense 


PLAN     OF     A     TENNIS     LAWN. 
A    full  size  court   is    78  feet   by    36  feel.        A    "singles"    courl   is    78  feet   by   27    feet, 
diagonal  distance  from  A   to  B  measures   8.5  feet   11   incites.       Tliis    figure  is  Iielpfnl 
selling  out  the  court:    it  ensures  it  being  at  right  angles.      An  additional  space  of   1 
should  he  allowed  at  each  end;      and  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  about  6   feet    clear 

on   each  side. 


The 
when 
2  feet 
space 


of   importing   it.     The   turf   should   be  free  from 
coarse  grass  and  weeds. 

Cutting  Turves. — Having  made  the  site  per- 
fectly level,  it  is  obviously  of  great  importance 
that  the  turf  should  be  of  uniform  thickness.  If 
the  turves  are  also  of  an  equal  size  they  are  mere 
readily  laid,  and  the  work  can  be  quickly  finished. 
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PLAN     OF    CROQUET     LAWN. 

Full  size,  105  feet  by  84  feet.  For  smaller 
grounds  any  multiple  of  i  by  ^  may  be  taken. 
Thus  a  ground  might  be  60  feet  by  48  feel  : 
55  feet  by  44  feet;  75  feet  by  60  feet;  and  so 
on.  There  are  six  hoops  and  two  pegs.  Each 
hoop  must  have  a  clear  free  way  of  12  inches  by 
4  inches — no  more  and  no  less.  The  pegs  should 
be  2  feet  out  of  the  ground. 

The  only  satisfactory  way  I  know  of  getting  the 
turves  of  uniform  size  is  to  pass  them  through  a 
mould  or  shallow  box.  The  box  may  be  r  inch, 
I J  inches  or  2  inches  deep,  varying  according  to 
the  nature  of  tfce  soil;  and  i  foot  square  or 
15  inches  by  i  foot.  Each  tmf  is  placed  grass 
downwards  in  the  mould  and  beaten  down  flat  ; 
all  soil  and  roots  above  the  mould  are  then  cut 
clean  off.  This  operation  is  plainly  shown  by  the 
centre  illustration  on  the  next  page,  where  the  turf 
is  seen  being  cut  with  an  old  scythe  blade.  In  the 
hands  of  expert  green-keepers,  one  man  cuts  the 
turf  while  another  places  it  in  position  with 
machine-like  rapidity. 

The  use  of  the  mould  for  cutting  turves  of  the 
same  thickness  is  very  important.  By  this  means 
I  have  seen  some  delightful  little  lawns  made  to 
perfection  from  pieces  of  discarded  turves. 

After  laying  the  tmves,  fine  soil  is  spread  all 
over  the  sturface,  and  brushed  in  to  fill  up  the 
interstices.  A  turf  beater  is  then  brought  into 
action.  This  useful  implement,  seen  in  one  of  the 
accompanying  illustrations,  has  a  flattened  wooden 
head.  It  is  easily  made,  and  is  applied  to  the 
lawn  to  give  it  a  plain  surface. 

A  very  successful  bowling  green  was  made  in 
Surrey  recently  in  the  following  way  The  ground, 
heavy  clay,  was  excavated  to  the  depth  of  15  inches. 
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and   pipes   were    put    in   for    drainai;t. 
After    covering    the    pipes,    the  subsoil 
and  the  whole  area  of  the  green  were 
covered  to  a    depth    of    6  inches  with 
hrick    rnbble     and    clinker    (this    was 
made    as    firm    as    possible    with    the 
aid    of    rammers).     Next    3  inches    of 
fine  ashes  were   spread    all    over,    and 
finished  off  with  3  inches  of  good  soil 
This   also    was    made    very    firm.       It 
was  necessary  to  ram  the   soil,  other- 
wise,   in  a  year  or  two,   it   would  sink 
and    spoil    the    even    surface    of    the 
tmrf.     A  thin  layer    of   fine   sand    was 
then    spread     over     the    surface,     and 
this    material    assisted    in    laying    the 
turves  level.  To   secure    uniformity   in 
the  thiclcness  of  the  turves,  they  were 
all  passed   tlirough    a    shallow  mould, 
as    previously   described.     By    this   means    every 
turf  was  exactly  the  same  size  and  thickness,  and 
there  were  no  broken  corners.     The  turves  were 
not  laid  straight  across  the  green,  but  from  corner 
to  corner,  the  join  of  the  two  turves  being  in  tl^c 
middle  of  the  one  next  to  it — as  the  bricklayer 
lays  his  bricks. 

Lawns  from  Seed.^Excsllent  lawns  may  b,- 
made  from  seed,  but  it  is  several  months  before 
they  can  be  even  walked  upon.  In  sowing  it  is 
most  important  that  only  the  best  kinds  of  grass 
seeds  should  be  used.  Above  all  things  avoid 
inferior  stocks.  Go  to  a  firm  of  good  repute  for 
seed  and  send  a  sample  of  soil.  The  price  may  be 
much  higher,  but  it  is  cheapest  in  the  long  run. 
Spurious  seed  is  worse  than  useless,  for  a  lawn  so 
sown  will  never  yield  fine  grass.  Sow  the  seed 
in  March  or  April.  The  warm  showers  of  spring 
will  encourage  quick  germination.  The  ground 
should  be  prepared  as  for  turf,  and  should  be  made 
firm,  and  covered  with  a  sprinkling  of  finely  sifted 
rich  soil.  If  sowing  cannot  be  carried  out  in 
April,  it  is  better  deferred  until  .\ugust ;  at  that 
time  the  nights  are  cooler,  and  the  grass  has  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  established  before  winter. 
Let  the  seed  be  sown  at  the  rate  of  about  4olb.  to 
the  a're,  more  or  less.  H.  C. 


THE     ROCK     GARDEN 

IT  matters  not  how  small  your  garden  is 
(perhaps  it  is  a  mere  "yard,"  so  to  speak), 
you  must  find  some  corner  in  it  for  rock 
plants  !  You  really  must,  for  they  are 
gems  of  loveliness,  and  as  interesting  to 
grow  as  they  are  beautiful  to  behold.  Each  has 
a  marked  individuality  of  its  own,   and   a  mere 


LIFTING     TURVKS. 
The  turves   must  be  uniform  in  size  and  of  the  finest  quality 

patch  of  them — -if  you  lack  space  for  more — w-ill 
afford  you  more  real  delight  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  plants  you  may  grow  there  put  together. 
.\nd  your  rock  garden  need  not  cost  you  much. 

You  may  live  in  the  country  and,  perhaps,  there 
is  a    local  stone  quarry   in  your  neighbourhood. 
If   so,   buy   a  load  or   two   of  stone.     Supposing 
none    can    be     bought,     walk 
about     and    hunt    and    bring 
back  any  rock  masses  or  large 
stones  you  can   find.     If  they 
are   heavy,   carry    them    part 
way  one  day,   hide  them  in  a 
hedge,   and   bring    them    home 
next  time  you  go  that  way.     It 
takes    time,    but    doing    your 
own  work  adds  an  interest   to 
the    job,    and    you    need    not 
hurry    over    it.      As    soon    as 
you  have   enough    stones    col- 
lected to  start  upon,  map  out 
the  space  of  ground  you  want, 
clear    it,    and  dig  out  the  soil 
to  a  depth  of  at  least   2   feet, 
and   3   feet   if  possible.     Then 
into   this  space   throw   all  the 
old    rubbish    you    can  find  in 
the      way     of     broken     pots, 
jars,  bricks  and  mortar.     This 
ensures    good  drainage,   which 
is    an    essential    of     all    rock 
gardens.     Next  begin  to  throw  back  your  earth, 
and  as  you  do  so  set  some  of  your  rock  masses, 
remembering  that   a  number  of  the  stones  must 
be  well  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  because 
it   is  into  the  crevices  of  these  that  the  masses 
of    tiny    roots  from   the    plants    will    penetrate. 


plenty  of  room  then  you  can  build  your 
mountains  more  irregularly.  Always 
put  plenty  of  rock  beneath  the  soil 
as  you  build,  but  have  a  great  deal 
on  the  surface  as  well.  Bed  them  all 
very  securely  in  the  ground  so  that 
they  can  never  fall  out.  Plants  greatly 
dislike  to  have  their  roots  loosened  by 
the  stones  falling  away.  Press  the  soil 
into  all  crevices  very  tightly  ;  ram  it 
in  with  a  stick.  When  choosing  your 
site  select  one  where  there  are  no  tree 
branches  overhead  likely  to  cause  a 
drip  in  wet  weather,  otherwise  your 
plants  will  fail. 

Perhaps  you  may  go  for  a  holiday  to 

Switzerland,  Scotland,  Wales  or  Ireland. 

of  you  do,  you   can    bring   back    your 

own      mountain      "  finds,"     and     they 

will  ever  after  remind  you  of  happy  hours  out  in 

the  wild,  of  scenes  of  beauty  and  days  of  golden 

sunshine.     I  know  it,   because  in  my  garden  are 

many,    many    "  gems "    from    the    land    of    the 

"Eternal  Snows"  and  our  own  home  mountains, 

and  when  I  tend  them  come  memories  of  many 

a  happy  holiday  spent  by  glaciers  and  lofty  crags. 


CUIITNG     TURVES. 

The  turves  are  placed  grass  downwards  in  a  mould,   and  the 

soil  is  cut  off  with  an  old  scythe  blade. 


without    which. 


LAYING    TURVES. 
Here  they  are  being  laid  with  the  aid  of  a  home-made  turf  beater. 


too,  they  will  never  thrive. 
.^s  you  go  on  working  let  your 
mind  play  freely.  Think  out 
effects,  and  so  arrange  things 
that  yoirr  piece  of  ground — • 
when  finished — -will  look  like 
miniature  mountains,  with 
valleys  winding  here  and 
there  ;  make  it  appear  natural. 
Let  there  be  a  moraine  in  one 
part  of  it.  i.e.,  a  piece  composed 
.dmost  entirely  of  stone  chips 
with  a  little  earth  mixed  in. 
Many  species  of  plants  will 
thrive  in  the  moraine  better 
than  anywhere  else. 

If  you  can  select  a  bank 
as  your  garden,  so  much  the 
better  ;  if  not,  you  must  raise 
the  earth  and  stones  so  that  the 
back  of  your  ground  stands 
much  higher  than  the  front. 
When  your  space  is  limited  this 
is  essential,  but  when  you  have 


And  what  must  you  have  in  your  garden  ? 
■Well,  there  must  most  certainly  be  many  of  the 
choice  encrusted  and  mossy  Saxifrages,  Saxifraga 
Cotyledon  pyramidalis,  S.  lingulata,  S.  longifolia, 
S.  bathoniensis,  S.  apiculata  and  S.  hypnoides, 
for  example.  These  will  give  you  cream  and  white, 
deep  crimson  and  primrose  yellow  colours.  Then 
there  must  be  Veronica  prostrata  and  V.  incana, 
with  their  royal  blue  and  rich  purple  flowers. 
Campanula  pusilla,  C.  pulloides  and  C.  porten- 
schlagiana  must  be  in  it ;  you  will  glory  in  the 
beauty  of  their  porcelain  blues  and  purples  when 
the  summer  days  draw  on.  You  must  have  also 
some  Sedums,  S.  reflexum,  S.  spathulifolium, 
S.  glaucum,  S.  spectabile  and  S.  album  for  certain. 
The  pale  and  deep  rose  pink,  the  yellow  and  white 
of  these  is  very  lovely.  And  the  Sempervivums, 
Achilleas,  Aubrietias,  Thymes,  Primulas  and  alpine 
Phloxes  must  be  represented.  Indeed,  have  all 
you  can  get ! 

Plant  them  very  firmly  amid  the  rocks,  water 
them  freely  in  dry,  sunny  weather,  tend 
them  carefully,  and  then  from  March  to 
late  October  a  rich  display  of  bright  colours 
will  greet  you,  and  the  mounds  of  mossy 
green  and  grey  foliage  of  Saxifrage,  Achillea 
and  other  plants  will  be  a  joy  all  the  winter 
through.  Then,  as  your  rock  garden  grows, 
so,  too,  will  its  charm. 

Ben  Craig,  Sevenoaks.  K.  E.  Stvan. 
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NOTES    FROM    THE    RIVIERA 


By    EDWARD    H.    WOODALL. 


SPRING  is  early  here,  as  it  is  elsewhere, 
and  the  scent  of  the  blossoming  Beans 
is  wafted  up  from  many  a  sunny  terrace 
where  the  Peach  trees  are  expanding  their 
bright  pink  petals.  I  wonder  why  both 
the  earliest  and  the  very  latest  Peaches  should 
have  such  large  blossoms  and  the  mid-season  sorts, 
typified  by  the  Royal  George,  should  have  quite 
small  flowers  ?  The  very  late  yellow-fleshed 
Peaches,  so  much  grown  here  for  cooking  and 
canning,  are  of  Chinese  origin,  as  are  the  ornamental 
double-flowered  sorts,  but  I  have  never  heard  the 
origin  of  the  mid-season  Peach  except  botanically, 
as  Persica.  which  we  call  Peach.  Are  the  Peaches  in 
Persia  all  small  flowered  and  the  Chinese  large 
flowered  ?  We  might  learn  something  as  to  their 
native  conditions  if  only  we  knew  more. 

Prunus  blirtiana  fl.-pl.  is  a  decidedly  better 
thing,  as  it  grows  bigger  and  older.  The  colour- 
ing seems  brighter,  and  the  flowers  larger  in  every 


storms  that  their  blooming  was  deferred,  while 
all  the  more  hardy  shrubs  and  flowers  have  been 
forced  on  so  quicldy  by  the  continued  warmth  and 
sunshine  that  both  the  late  autumn  and  the  spring- 
flowering  shrubs  and  flowers  are  all  in  bloom 
together  in  the  month  of  February.  Malus 
floribunda  is  in  flower  next  to  a  gigantic  bush  of 
the  brilliant  pink  Rose,  General  Schablikine. 
Pyrus  japonica  glows  in  scarlet  over  masses  of 
white  Candytuft.  Sweet  Peas  and  Nasturtiums 
look  curiously  out  of  place  with  a  few  Daffodils 
and  Leucojums  still  in  flower,  till  I  am  tempted 
to  record  the  remark  of  an  old  Belgian  garden- 
lover  who,  after  looking  round,  exclaimed  at  last  : 
"  What  a  wonderful  climate  this  must  be  to  allow 
you  so  many  '  indiscretions '  " — he  did  not  like 
seeing  his  accustomed  seasons  for  flowers  set  at 
naught  !  The  thing  that  finally  did  for  him  was  a 
group  of  Tritomas  in  flower  with  some  of  the  big 
byzantinus  Snowdrops  at  their  feet.       The  Public 


A     WELL-BERRIED     SPRAY     OF     HYMENANTHERA     CRASSIFOLIA. 


way,  so  that  in  a  few  seasons  it  should  be  very 
attractive.  Perhaps  the  colour  will  be  paler 
under  glass,  but  if  not,  it  will  be  a  very  desirable 
subject  for  early  forcing,  for  though  its  colour 
is  not  as  fresh  as  P.  Mume  can  be,  it  is  more  lasting 
as  well  as  of  greater  size  of  petal.  It  flowers  in 
this  climate  after  the  Almonds,  but  before  the 
Peaches,  and  is,  therefore,  welcome  as  a  fore- 
runner of  greater  things. 

Terapletonia  glauca  is,  perhaps,  the  finest 
of  flowering  shrubs  this  week.  Its  glaucous 
leaves  and  Venetian  red  Pea-shaped  flowers 
show  to  great  advantage  in  half  shade  ;  it  soon 
tarnishes  in  the  full  sun,  but  is  admirable  when 
rightly  placed  and  takes  care  of  itself  for  many 
years. 

As  I  was  able  to  forecast  last  November,  that 
the  winter  would  be  genial  if  old  Admiral  Fitzroy's 
observations  were  correct,  it  is  pleasant  to  remind 
those  who  do  observe  the  seasons  that  his  remarks 
hold  true,  and  the  result  this  spring  is  very  curious, 
for  many  plants  were  so  checked  by  the  November 


Gardens  are  now  ablaze  with  the  bedded-out 
Cinerarias  and  Cyclamen,  French  gardeners  grow 
so  well,  but  the  hillsides  still  wait  for  the  genial 
rains  that  will  make  them  so  green  and  luxuriant. 
The  flowering  Aloes,  however,  are  brightening 
many  a  crag  that  overhangs  the  sea.  with  the 
shrubby  yellow  Seduras  and  Coronillas  that 
herald  the  Cistus  flowers  of  March,  and  each  day 
some  new  beauty  appears. 


An    Interesting    New    Zealand 
Shrub 

(HyMENANTIIER.\    CR.'kSSIF0LI.4.) 

Spr.4  Ys  of  this  beautifully  berried  shrub  were  shown 
by  Mrs.  Sydney  Morris  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  For  some  unknown 
reason  the  merits  of  this  subject  have  been  almost 
overlooked.  It  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand,  and 
was  introduced  to  this  country  more  than  a  quarter 


of  a  century  ago.  It  is  hardy  in  the  South  oi 
England,  and  evidently  flourishes  in  Norwich. 
Evergreen  and  rigid  in  habit,  its  chief  beauty  is. 
seen  in  its  clusters  of  glistening  white  berries, 
borne  in  the  autumn  and  winter  months.  When 
grown  in  the  bush  it  is  usually  so  dense  that  the 
berries  do  not  show  up  so  well  as  in  the  cut  spray. 
For  decorative  purposes  it  is  of  great  value,  as 
the  spray  remains  fresh  for  many  weeks.  Curiously 
enough  this  shrub  belongs  to  the  Viola  family. 
It  has  often  been  selected  for  examinations  in 
botany  as  its  natural  order  is  not  readily 
recognised. 

Observation  of    Growing    Seeds 

The  process  of  seed  germination  is  always  a  point 
of  interest  to  the  gardener  and  student  of  Nature, 
and  as  the  action  is  for  the  most  part  under- 
ground, it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  watch 
in  all  its  stages.  To  overcome  these  obstacles 
the  Scientific  American,  as  reported  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Agricultural  News,  gives  the  following 
details :  "  An  ordinary  glass  jar  is  lined  with 
thick  paper  of  a  somewhat  light  colour,  the  interior 
of  the  jar  is  filled  with  damp  sand  or  sawdust 
which  must  be  kept  in  a  moist  state.  The  seeds 
to  be  observed  are  then  pushed  down  in  between 
the  paper  and  the  jars.  A  brown  paper  bag  or 
other  covering  of  dark  material  is  employed  to 
keep  away  the  light  from  the  outside  of  the  jar. 
The  moisture  from  the  sawdust  or  the  sand  soaks 
freely  through  the  paper  in  the  jar,  and  the  seeds 
thus  secure  all  the  water  needful  for  their  develop- 
ment. At  all  stages  they  can  be  freely  examined 
through  the  glass  without  disturbing  them  in  any 
way,  and  thus  an  excellent  idea  of  the  manner  of 
growth  under  fairly  normal  conditions  is 
obtained."  John  R.  Jackson. 


THE    LARCH 

Individuality  and  charm  are  the  characteristics 
which  attract  us  in  human  beings,  and  surely 
one  is  not  unduly  fanciful  in  ascribing  both 
individuality  and  a  pre-eminent  charm  to  the 
Larch  among  our  island  trees. 

To  one  city  dweller  at  least  the  mere  mention 
of  this  lovely  tree  conjures  up  a  \ision  of  freedom 
and  beauty — a  vision  of  a  diminutive  copse- 
perched  high  on  a  windy  hill,  at  the  fork  of  golden- 
gravelled  roads ;  ancient  red  and  rusty  Black- 
berry leaves,  tangled  on  the  good  black  soil  r 
a  spring  sky  of  glorious  blue,  with  marching 
companies  of  white  clouds  ;  the  whole  forming 
a  perfect  colour -harmony  with  the  little  group  of 
tapering  emerald  Larches  which  crown  the  wind- 
swept hill. 

Slender,  erect,  the  spring  wind  sways  them  ;. 
the  strong  sunlight  vivifies  the  deep  bright  rose 
of  their  "plumelets"  (as  Tennyson  names  them) 
and  intensifies  the  bright  translucent  green  of 
their  new  needle-like  leaves. 

Unique  among  their  sister  Conifers  which 
retain  so  sombre  a  green  throughout  the  winter, 
the  Larches  alone  discard  their  leaf  garment 
at  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  stand  brown,  morose, 
enduring,  through  the  winter  storms  and  winds. 
But  in  spring,  when  the  evergreen  sisters  trick 
out  their  sombre  branches  with  equally  sombre 
new  brown  cones,  the  Larch,  with  vigour  and 
delight,  make?  herself  beautiful  again.  Once 
more  she  "  dons  her  rosy  plumes,  and  hastes  hei 
emerald  beads  to  string,"  and  if  the  Birch 
has  a  clear  title  to  be  called  the  Lady  of  the 
Woods,  then  surely  the  Larch  in  spring,  grace- 
ful, slim,  be-jeweUed,  may  be  called  the  Fairy 
Princesf.  C.  !•'.  Hughesdon. 
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FOR    SOUTHERN     GARDENS. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

General  Work. — March  is  a  busy  month  in 
ihf  kitchen  garden.  Seed-beds  must  be  prepared, 
an  attempt  made  to  bring  up  all  arrears,  such  as 
digging,  while  almost  every  kind  of  vegetable 
seed  can  be  sown  during  this  month,  providing, 
of  course,  the  ground  is  in  a  workable  condition. 
If  the  soil  is  wet  and  pasty,  wait  patiently  for  it 
to  dry.  Better  results  will  be  obtained  even  if 
a  seed  is  not  sown  till  the  end  of  the  month  or 
early  in  April. 

Herbs. — Most  kinds  of  herbs  may 
be  sown  or  divided  at  this  season. 
Chives  and  Sorrel  should  be  divided 
and  replanted.  Sage  cuttings  can  be 
transplanted ;  while  Thyme,  Basil 
and  Sweet  Marjoram  are  raised  from 
seeds. 

Globe  Artichokes. — Where  these 
have  been  protected  during  the  winter 
months  the  material  used  for  that  pur- 
pose should  be  removed,  excepting  the 
short  manure  which  may  be  dug  in 
between  the  rows.  If  a  fresh  bed  is 
needed,  the  side  shoots  or  suckers  may 
be  detached  from  the  old  plants  and 
replanted  in  lines  3  feet  to  4  feet  apart 
and  the  same  distance  between  the 
plants.  New  beds  can  also  be  procured 
from  seeds. 

Cauliflower. — If  seeds  were  sown  as 
advised  in  January,  the  seedlings  may 
be  pricked  out  in  cold  frames  3  inches 
or  4  inches  apart.  When  established 
give  plenty  of  air,  and  during  warm, 
sunny  days  the  lights  should  be  moved 
entirely.  Plants  that  have  been  in 
frames  throughout  the  winter  should 
be  hardened  off  and  then  transferred  to 
a  well  manured  plot.  Sow  in  the  open 
such  kinds  as  Magnum  Boniun  and 
Early  London  for  succession. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 
The  Carnation-House. — This  house 
is  not  only  interesting,  but  also  profita- 
ble, for  cut  flowers  can  be  obtained 
throughout  the  year.  To  obtain  the 
very  best  results  a  yoimg  healthy  stock 
must  be  maintained.  A  batch  of 
cuttings  that  were  inserted  early  in 
January  should  now  be  potted  off 
singly  in  3-inch  pots,  incorporating  a 
little  more  sand  than  usual  in  the 
compost.  Grow  these  young  plants 
fairly  near  the  roof  glass  and  pinch  the 
growths  as  becomes  necessary.  If 
the  stock  of  any  particular  variety  is 
low,  cuttings  may  still  be  put  in,  and 
occasionally  I  have  had  better  blooms 
at  Christmas  from  cuttings  rooted  in 
March  than  from  those  struck  earlier 
in  the  year.  Established  plants  pro- 
ducing flowers  should  be  assisted  with 
a  sprinkling  of  some  reliable  fertiliser, 
and  the  roots  must  not  suffer  from  lack 
of  moisture.  Disbudding  must  be  per- 
formed in  the  early  stages,  or  the  main 
bud  will  not  produce  such  a  large 
flower.  If  red  spider  makes  an  ap- 
pearance, give  the  plants  a  good  hard 
spraying  daily,  but  it  should  be  done 
sufficiently  early  for  the  foliage  to  dry 
before  night. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

General  Work— The  various  forms  of 
B.  variabilis  ought  to  be  pruned  with- 
out further  delay,  cutting  the  growths 
that  flowered  last  year  back  to  two  or 
three  buds.  Vines  growing  on  pergolas 
and  other  structures  must  receive 
attention,  also  Wistaria  and  other 
climbers,  but  the  pruning  of  these 
plants  must  be  governed  by  require- 
ments. If  there  is  still  some  space  to 
cover,  the  growths  may  be  allowed 
to  extend,  but  otherwise  a  little 
thinning  and  shortening  of  the  longest  shoots  will 
suffice.  Ivy  growing  on  walls  may  be  clipped 
close  to  the  stems.  If  done  at  this  season,  the 
brickwork  will  only  be  visible  for  a  week  or  two. 

The  Rock  Garden. — Renewed  activity  is  evident 
among  the  occupants  of  the  rock  garden,  so  now 
is  a  suitable  time  to  ascertain  where  plants  have 
failed,  wrich  should  be  replaced.  If  strong, 
healthy   specimens   are   procured,    thev   will   soon 


make  headway.  Weeds  and  rubbish  must  be 
removed,  some  of  the  plants  top-dressed,  and 
others  will  need  cutting  back  occasionally  to 
prevent  them  overcrowding  the  weaker  subjects. 
If  a  rock  garden  is  left  to  itself  for  any  length  of 
time,  such  plants  as  Arabis  and  Aubrietia  will 
take  full  possession.  Moreover,  weeding  ought 
to  be  done  by  a  person  with  a  knowledge  of  alpines, 
or  many  choice  specimens  will  be  consigned  to  the 
rubbish-heap. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

Figs. — In  favoured  localities  Figs  are  more  or 


to   their   base.      If   cold,  frosty  weather  is  experi- 
enced, protect  the  trees  with  canvas  blinds. 
W.  T.  Briscoe. 
(Gardener  to  W.  R.  Lysaght,  Esq.) 
Castlejord,  Chepstow. 


LARCH  CONES  AND  "  PLUMELETS"    iFrom  a  painting  by  Miss 


less  a  success  outside,  and  if  grown  against  a  wall 
a  south  or  south-west  aspect  should  be  chosen. 
If  the  pruning  was  not  done  last  autiunn,  it  should 
be  carried  out  some  time  this  month.  It  consists 
of  removing  branches  where  they  are  too  thick 
and  retaining  as  many  fruiting  shoots  as  possible, 
care  being  taken  to  regulate  the  growths  so  that 
the  centre  of  the  tree  is  well  furnished  with  young 
wood.     All  superfluous  shoots  should  be  cut  back 


FOR    NORTHERN     G.ARDENS. 
Plants  Under  Glass. 
Calceolaria  alba. — This  floral  gem   is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  all  greenhouse  subjects  to  get  to- 
do  well,  and  even  to  successfully  keep.     It  is  not 
easily   rooted,    and   there   appears   to   be   no   best 
time  for  the  propagating  of  this  plant.     I  find  the 
best  plan  is  to  insert  cuttings  at  any  time  when 
they  can  be  procured,  and  always  try  to  keep  up 
a  stock  of  young  plants.      Over-potting 
must   be   avoided,  as  few  other  plants 
so  much  resent  the  slightest  approach 
to  sourness  of  the   soil   in   which  they 
are    growing.        Small    shifts    should, 
therefore,  be  given  whenever  necessary. 
Gloxinias.— Pot    up    another    batch 
of  these  and  give  a  shift  to  the  earlier- 
started  bulbs.      The  Gloxinia   delights 
in   a  light  soil,  so    a    good    amount   of 
flakey    leaf-mould    should    always    be 
mixed    with  the  loam   used.      A  light 
spraying  overhead  with  tepid  water  is 
very  beneficial  to  this  plant. 

Achimenes. — These  delightful  warm- 
house  subjects  are  much  less  grown  than 
their  merits  demand.  If  not  yet  done, 
the  rhizomes  should  now  be  potted. 
They  make  fine  pot  plants  when 
neatly  staked,  and  are  also  very 
beautiful  when  planted  in  large  hang- 
ing baskets.  A  temperature  of  not 
less  than  60°  is  necessary  to  ensure 
good  growth.  To  increase  stock  cut- 
tings should  be  taken  later  and  inserted 
in  leaf-mould  and  sand.  Plunge  in 
brisk  bottom-heat. 

Lobelia    Waverley    Blue.  — Good 

blue  flowers  are  not  over  plentiful  in  the 
greenhouse  and  conservatory,  so  to 
augment  these  a  number  of  plants  of 
this  fine  Lobelia  should  be  grown  on 
in  pots,  and  will  bloom  well  from 
April  till  October.  A  good  plan  is  to 
place  the  required  number  of  plants, 
taken  from  the  store  boxes,  in  3-inch 
pots  about  this  time  and  grow  on  in 
a  genial  temperature,  finally  giving  a 
shift  into  5-inch  pots  when  ready. 
The  plants,  if  inclined  to  be  straggly 
in  growth,  should  be  cut  well  back 
after  becoming  established  in  the  small 
pots. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Melons. — The  main  summer  crop 
may  now  be  sown,  placing  two  seeds 
in  a  3-inch  pot.  Early  crops  should 
be  carefully  tended  in  the  way  of 
pinching  and  regulating  the  growths  as 
necessary. 

Cucumbers. — Sow  further  batches 
of  these  to  meet  requirements.  Plenty 
of  heat  and  moisture  must  be  employed 
if  best  results  are  to  be  had.  Liberal 
supplies  of  liquid  manure  will  greatly 
help  older  plants. 

Tomatoes. — If  a  genial  warmth  be 
available  and  the  plants  are  of  fair 
size,  they  may  now  be  planted  in  their 
permanent  quarters.  See  that  the  soil, 
is  nicely  warmed  before  the  plants  are 
set  out.  If  to  be  grown  in  pots,  a 
shift  into  a  larger  size  should  be  given. 
It  is  a  little  more  trouble  to  give 
several  shifts,  but  in  the  end  it  pays, 
as  there  is  sometimes  a  tendency  for 
the  soil  to  get  soured  when  very 
small  plants  are  placed  in  large  fruiting 
pots.  It  is  a  mistake  to  plant  Toma- 
toes in  a  very  rich  soil. 

^  The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Rhubarb.  —  There    is   still   time    to 

make    new   plantations  of   this  should 

A.  Coll-),     (jj^j  j,g  necessary.      The  groimd  must 

be     deeply     trenched     and     a     ven.^ 

liberal    top-dressing    of    good    farmyard    mamure 

added. 

Parsnips. — Sow  now  on  very  deeply  worked 
groimd.  No  fresh  manmre  should  be  used  tmless 
it  is  bmied  quite  18  inches  under  the  surface. 

Potatoes. — -A  few  rows  on  a  stmny,  sheltered 
border  may  now  be  planted  if  some  means  of 
protection  beTadopted  in  case  spring  frosts  occur. 
May  Queen  is  one  of  the'best  for  this  early  work. 
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The  later  varieties  should  now  be  boxed  and  set 
in  a  light  but  not  too  warm  place  to  sprout.  Table 
Potatoes  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  but  perfectly 
dark  place.  Any  growths  appearing  should  be 
rubbed  off  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Flower  Garden. 
The  Spring  FIower-Beds. — As  soon  as  the 
soil  gets  tolerably  dry  all  beds  containing  Wall- 
flowers, Myosotis  and  bulbs  should  be  gone  over 
and  cleaned,  and  have  the  soil  well  stirred  with 
the  Dutch  hoe. 

The  Herbaceous  Border. — As  soon  as  the 
bulk  of  the  plants  appear  ilirough  the  soil  the 
borders  should  be  cleaned  and  the  soil  lightly 
forked  over.  Plants  that  have  become  over- 
grown should  be  reduced  in  size  and  any  blanks 
made  good.  C.  Blair. 

(Gardener  to  Seton  M.  Thomson,  Esq.) 

Preston  House,  Linlithgow. 


A    POT-WASHING    TIP 

Among  gardening  operations  of  an  incidental 
character  few  are  more  menial  than  that  of 
pot-washing,  while  in  winter-time  it  is  certainly 
among  the  least  desirable.  A  way  of  avoiding  it, 
of  getting  it  done  better  at  practically  no  cost, 
is  referred  to  incidentally  by  Mr.  Harold  Wells, 
page  86.  It  was  an  economy  I  practised  for 
many  years. 

When  the  plants  were  turned  out  of  pots,  the 
latter  were  first  placed  in  an  inverted  position  on 
the  standing  ground  and,  after  a  couple  or  three 
months  thus,  were  reversed  in  order  that  their 
interiors  might  also  be  cleansed.  They  were 
thus  placed  advi?edly  in  order  that  the  severer 
frosts  might  first  rid  the  exteriors  of  moss  or  other 
corrosive  or  corrupt  matter.  With  rain  following 
frost  and  thaw  all  alien  matter  would  come  away 
in  flakes,  a  perfectly  clean  new  surface  remaining. 
In  addition  to  cleansing  and  sweetening,  I  hold 
that  the  pots  are  appreciably  hardened  by  the 
exposure.  In  any  case,  the  work  is  done  free  of 
cost  and  far  more  effectually  than  by  hand.  As 
a  labour-saving  device  alone  it  is  well  worth 
while,  and  one  in  which  all  plant  cultivators,  large 
or  small,  may  indulge. — E.  H.  Jenkins. 


SOCIETIES 


ROYAL     HORTICULTURAL     SOCIETY. 

M.VNY  of  the  most  important  phases  of  gardening 
were  brought  together  on  the  occasion  of  the 
fortnightly  meeting  on  February  24,  with,  happily, 
throughout  the  afternoon,  a  great  and  admiring 
throng  of  visitors,  which,  if  it  has  not  yet  reached 
the  soUd,  over-mastering  crowds  of  pre-War  days, 
is  increasing  appreciably  with  every  meeting ; 
and  they  do  not  come  in  vain,  for,  varied  as  their 
tastes  must  be,  there  is  food  for  all.  Lovers  of 
Orchids  may  get  their  fill  from  the  sumptuous 
_  gatherings  of  these  plants  from  Messrs.  Armstrong 
and  Brown,  Messrs.  Charlesworth.  and  others ; 
domestic  gardeners — -those  who  garden  without 
gardens  and  of  necessity  must  content  themselves 
with  plants  in  bowls — were  given  a  feast  of  Tulips, 
Hyacinths,  Daffodils  and  modest  Crocuses  by 
Messrs.  Bath ;  dwellers  in  favoured  sun-kissed 
spots  were  shown  the  wealth  of  Rhododendrons 
possible  in  such  places  by  Messrs.  Gill ;  while 
from  various  sources  alpines  in  delightful  arrav 
demonstrated  the  charm  that  pervades  these 
plants  even  in  the  earliest  months  of  the  vear  ; 
and  what  an  eye-opener  the  wondrous  display  of 
Violets  from  Corfe  Mullen,  inimitable  as  they 
were  for  si/c,  colour  and  surpassing  fragrance. 
Greenhouse  plants,  too.  played  a  part — 'Begonias, 
Carnations,  Azaleas  and  Cyclamen  worthily  so^ 
while  fruit,  if  on  a  less  lavish  scale,  contributed 
its  quota  of  interest  to  a  rather  comprehensive 
whole.     Three  new  Orchids  gained- awards. 


Floral  CostMiTTEE, 

Present :  H.  B.  May,  Esq.  (ehairraaD),  and  Messrs. 
W.  J.  Bean.  J.  Heal,  J.  Green.  J.  W.  Moorman.  J.  F. 
McLood,  W.  Howe,  C.  II.  Fielder.  A.  Turner,  J.  Dickson. 
H.  J.  Jones,  C.  E  Pearson,  \V.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins. 
\V.  R.  Dykes,  J.  W.  Barr,  S.  Morris.  E.  A.  Bowles.  G.  Paul. 
J.  T.  Bennett-Poe.  R.  C.  Notcutt.  H.  Cowlev,  J.  Jennings, 
J.  Hudson,  W.  B.  Cranfleld  and  G.  \V.  Leak. 
Alpines  and  Hardy  Plants. 

To  say  that  we  admu"ed  the  rock  employed  by  Messrs. 
Whitelegg  and  Co.,  Chislehurst,  as  much  "as  the  alpines 
tastefully  colonised  thereon  is  in  no  sense  intended  to 
belittle  the  latter ;  rather  is  it  meant  to  convey  the 
impression  received  at  sight  of  the  important  part  selected 
rock  plays  in  relation  to  alpine  gardening.  It  was  of 
the  weathered  limestone  class,  and  rarely  has  rock  of 
higher  ornament  or  utility  been  seen  at  "an  exhibition. 
Ideal  for  its  purpose  and  arranged  with  skill,  flowering 
alpine  and  nuniatuie  shrub  contributed  a  fitting  finale 
as  it  were — an  unmistakable  demonstration  of  the  fitness 
of  things  and  the  happy  results  obtainable  from  intelligent 
work.  A  meandering  slope  of  Saxifraga  oppositifolia 
pyrenaica  appeared  singularly  happy,  many  other  species 
being  employed  with  equally  good  results.  Polygala 
ChaniEebuxus  was  also  very  beautiful. 

The  alpines  from  Messrs.  R.  Tucker  and  Sons.  Oxford, 
were  all  in  pots;  a  very  delightful  gathering  of  the  best, 
which  attracted  freely.  Of  Saxifrages,  the  pretty  red 
rudolphiana.  marginata  (white),  iilacina  (freely  flowered 
and  of  great  beauty).  Stuarti,  Ir\ingii,  Faldonside. 
dalmatica  (white),  and  the  pretty  yellow  Panliniae  were 
among  those  of  note.  The  richly  coloured  Primula 
Juliana  was  also  fine.     Iris  reticulata  was  very  good. 

Mr.  G.  \y.  MJllor,  Clarkson  JCurseries,  Wisbech,  con- 
tributed one  of  his  extensive  displays  of  Polyanthus, 
blue  Primroses,  Snowdrops,  Muscaria  Heavenly  Blue 
and  other  easily-grown  hardy  spring  flowers  which 
attract  so  many  at  this  season. 

On  rockwork 'Messrs.  Waterer,  Son  and  Crisp,  Twyford. 
arranged  beautiful  colonies  of  alpine  plants,  which  rich 
in  Saxifrages,  also  contained  such  Primulas  as  Wargiave 
Gem.  the  new  Crispii,  P.  cashmeriana  and  others.  Rhodo- 
dendron racemosum  was  also  nicely  shown. 

Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Bath,  contributed 
a  handsome  lot  of  blue  Primroses  of  a  capital  strain, 
together  with  Violets  Princess  of  Wales,  Governor  Herrick 
(vffy  dark  single),  Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor  and  others. 

Me.isrs.  Bowell  and  Skarratt.  Cheltenham,  showed 
many  of  the  early  Saxifrages — Sundermanni,  Elizabeths', 
marginata.  oppositifolia  pjTcnaica  and  others.  Forsythia 
spectabiiis  and  F.  suspensa  were  also  noted. 

Worthy  of  the  highest  praise  weie  the  Violets  from 
Mr.  J.  J.  Kettle,  Corfe  Mullen.  Dorset,  who  limited  his 
exhibit  to  one  variety  only— his  novelty,  Mrs.  David 
Lloyd  George.  Of  this  there  were  some  six  dozen  vases  — 
a  sumptuous  feast,  as  full  of  beauty  as  of  fragrance.  Those 
culled  from  the  open  were  of  exceptional  colour  richness. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  Mr.  G.  Reuthe's  group  was 
the  magnificent  lot  of  Magnolia  Campbelli,  the  handsome 
fioweis  siu'passingly  rich  in  colour  and  a  great  attraction. 
Lenten  Roses,  Berberis  Bealii,  Hepaticas,  Rhododendron 
argenteum  and  the  new  R.  sutchuenense  (large  lilac- 
coloured  bells)  being  notable. 

Quite  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  meeting  was  the 
lavish  display  of  Rhododendrons  brought  by  Messrs. 
R.  Gill  and  Son,  Falmouth,  the  whole  ot  the  trusses  forming 
the  great  bank  of  flowers  having  been  cut  from  the  open 
Among  the  more  imposing  were  Cornubia  and  Shilsonii, 
whose  flowers  are  of  a  lustrous  crimson  scarlet  and  very 
striking.  R.  barbatum  is  also  exceedingly  rich  in  colour. 
R.  arboreum  roseum  and  Mrs  Henry  Shilson  (pink  with 
white  base,  very  large  truss)  were  among  others  in  a 
splendid  lot. 

Messrs  William  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  showed 
well  of  Hepaticas,  Iris  unguicularis.  I.  Danfordise,  I. 
histrioides,  and  other  hardy  flowers,  Synthyris  reniformis 
and  Primula  Pallnuri  being  noted.  Splendidly  well- 
flowered  examples  of  Viburnum  Carlesii  were  also  on  view. 
Greenhouse  Plants 

From  Mr  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  came  a  most  effective 
grouping  of  Azaleas,  tall  and  dwarf  standards  and  pyramids 
being  freely  shown  Blushing  Bride  was  unmistakably 
one  of  the  most  charming,  the  soft  satiny  pink  flowers 
being  very  large.  Bushes  of  it  were  most  beautiful. 
President  Oswald  de  Kerchove,  Mephistopheles  (Indian 
red).  Mme.  Petrick  (rose),  Edmond  Verveau  (rose  cecise) 
were  among  others. 

Messrs  Stuart  Low  and  Co.  contributed  a  capital  lot 
of  Cyclamen,  togethf^r  with  a  varied  assortment  of 
the  leading  Perpetual- flowering  Carnations. 

The  flne  table  of  Begonia  Gloria  de  Sceaux,  with  which 
were  associated  Cyclamen,  double  white  Primulas,  silvery 
Abutilons  and  Junipers,  arranged  by  Mr.  T.  Pateman, 
gardener  to  C.  A.  Cain,  Esq.,  The  Node,  Welwvn, 
demonstrated  high  utility  and  fine  ornament.  The 
plants,  many  of  them  specimens  3  feet  high,  were  particu- 
larly well  done. 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and  Sons,  Limited,  Edmonton, 
were  responsible  for  a  goodly  contribution  of  Cyclamen 
persicum,  giant  white,  crimson  and  others  being  noted. 
Kentia  forsteriana  and  K.  belmoreana  were  in  excellent 
condition,  though  the  charm  of  the  group  was  undoubtedly 
centred  in  the  fragrant  Boronia  megastigma.  It  was 
beautiful  indeed. 

Carnations  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Allwood  Brothers, 
Wivelsfleld  Claret  and  an  unnamed  seedling  scarlet 
being  the  most  notable  ;  by  5Ir.  Englemann,  whose  best 
were  Lady  N'orthcliff2  (pink),  Peerless  (cerise)  and 
Speckles,  all  shapely  and  good  ;  and  by  aiessrs.  Cutbush 
and  Sons.  Highgate,  whose  best  were  White  Enchantre.'^s, 
Premier  (very  good  deep  cerise)  and  Carola  (crimson, 
which  was  in  capital  condition). 

Orchid  Committee 

Present:  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart,  (chairman), 
Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch.  and  Messrs.  J.  O'Brien.  W  Bolton, 
A.  Dye.  R.  A.  Rolfe,  W.  H.  White.  R.  B.  White.  J.  McBean, 
S.  W.  Flory.  W.  H.  Hatcher.  F.  Sander.  J.  E.  Shill.  C.  J. 
Lucas.  E.  R.  Ashton,  W.  Cobb,  T.  Armstrong  and  W.  Kaye. 


Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Brown,  Tunbridge  Wdls 
exhibited  a  fine  lot  of  Odontoglossums,  Odontiodas. 
Cattleyas,  Ljelio-Cattleyas,  Miltonias  and  Cypriptdiums. 
We  noticed  the  beautifiU  Lselio-Cattleya  SchrodiiBe. 
the  sepals  and  petals  of  which  are  pure'white,  the  lip 
crimson  with  white  margin.  An  interesting  plant  among 
the  group  was  Bulbophyllum  Medusae.  Sdver-gilt  Flora 
medal. 

Messrs.  Stuait  Low  and  Co.,  Jarvisbrook,  Sussrx. 
showed  some  fine  plants,  for  which  they  received  a  silver 
Flora  medaj.  Plants  of  interest  were  Odontioda  Gladjs. 
0.  Sanderii,  O.  Brewii,  Dendrobium  leechianum,  Lcelio- 
Cattleya  Bella  and  L.-C.  Luminosa  aurea. 

For  a  delightful  group  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co., 
Haywards  Heath,  were  awarded  a  silver  Flora  medal. 
The  most  conspicuous  plants  were  Brasso-Cattleva  Jof.n. 
B.-C.  JIaromi,  B.-C.  Thomtonii.  Lalio-Cattleya'  Serbia. 
L.-C.  Zeno  and  Cattleya  Dusseldorfi  var.  Undine. 

In  a  small  group  staged  by  Messrs.  Flory  and  Black. 
Slough,  Bucks,  we  noticed  Odontioda  ZephjT,  Catthva 
Douai,  C.  Aenone  alba,  Laeho-Cattleya  Doniiniana  and- 
several  Odontoglossum  hybrids.  Awarded  silver  Bank 
sian  medal. 

Messrs.  J.  and  A.  McBean,  Cookbridge,  Sussex,  staged 
a  fine  little  group  and  were  awarded  a  sdver  Flora  medal. 
Plants  of  note  were  Brasso-Cattleya  Veitchii  albtns, 
B.-C.  Bianca.  Lslio-Cattley?  Beatrice.  Odontoglossum 
Ardentissimum  and  O.  crispum. 

K£W    AND    RARE    PLANTS. 

First- class  Cektihcate. 

jMiltania  BUueana  Princess  Elizabeth. — Perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  of  its  class  yet  seen.  Contrary  to  the 
general  rule,  the  sepals  and  petals,  which  are  flooded  a 
blood  crimson  tone,  carry  the  richest  colour,  the  broad, 
expansive  lip,  which  in  these  plants  is  richly  masked 
ciimson  or  like  siiade,  being  of  a  pale  red  tone.  T],i' 
new-comer  excited  much  interest.  From  M.  Firman 
Lambeau,  Brussels. 

AWARDS  OF  Merit. 

Odontoglossum  Henry  VIII  (O.  Solon  x  O.  Aiglon 
Majestic). — A  novelty  of  handsome  parts  and  exceptional 
beauty.  The  plant  carried  a  four-flowered  raceme  • 
the  flowers  on  a  white  ground,  heavily  blotched  with  dusky 
maroon  interspersed  with  white.  The  lip  is  pure  whitr. 
the  crest  yellow.  Outstanding  features  of  tht-  novelty 
are  size,  rare  substance  and  the  highly-built  character 
of  its  petals.     We  recall  nothing  like  it. 

Odontoglossum  Conqueror  Fasey's  Variety  (O.  Illus- 
trissimum  x  0.  Crispum). — Regarded  as  the  finti-t 
O.  Conqueror  yet  seen.  The  sepals  and  petals  largelv 
take  their  form  from  O.  lUustrissimum,  the  lip  partaking 
of  the  other  parent.  Save  for  a  faint  wire-edge  margin 
of  wlute,  the  flowers  are  wholly  coloured  blood  crimscn 
to  maroon.  The  solid-looking  flowers  are  of  rare  beauty. 
These  two  fine  novelties  were  shown  by  W.  R.  Fasey,  Esq.. 
The  Oaks,  Holly  Bush  Hill,  Snaresbrook  (gardtntr. 
Mr.  E.  J.  Seymour). 

KA3icissus  Committee. 

Present :  E.  A.  Bowles.  Esq.  (chairman),  and  Messrs 
C.  H.  Curtis,  G.  Reuthe,  W.  B.  Cranfleld,  F.  W.  Jones. 
G.  Churcher.  P.  R.  Barr.  H.  V.  Warrender,  F.  Barchard. 
A.  R.  Goodwin.  F.  H.  Chapman,  W.  Poupart,  G.  Monro 
and  G.  W.  Leak. 

Daffodils  from  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Limited,  Wisbjch, 
included  the  firm's  notable  Incomparabill^  sorts  Flame 
and  Brilliancy,  a  pair  of  brilliants  worthy  o;  the  best 
setting.  Strong  and  rich  in  crown  colour,  each  with  an 
unmistakably  vigorous  constitution,  they  are  great 
things  undoubtedly.  Great  Warley  was  good ;  March 
AMiite,  a  fine  Ajax,  ditto;  Sc  rlet  Gem  01  the  Tazt-tta 
group  appealed ;  but  why  on  earth  a  double  Incompara- 
bilis  with  sulphur-coloured  segments  and  base  of  flame 
orange  scarlet  was  called  "Carnation"  we  cannot  think. 
It  is  certainly  top-hole,  but  why  Carnation  ?  "  Because 
that's  its  name.*'  some  wag  might  have  said,  if  we  had  not. 
Then  Messss.  Bath  had  a  great  stand  ol  bulbous-rooted 
subjects  grown  in  bowls  of  fibre — Tulips,  Fritillaria 
Meleagris,  Crocus,  Daffodils  and  Hyacinths.  The  Tulips 
incJuded  Queen  of  Violets  ;  Brunhilde,  yellow  and  white  ; 
Enchantress,  ruby  crimson,  sturdy,  fragrant;  M.  Tr^sor, 
yellow;  and  VermiUon  Brilliant,  which  we  have  never 
seen  finer.     A  silver-gilt  Flora  medal  was  awarded. 

Mr.  Herbert  Chapman,  Rye,  contributed  Freesias. 
hybrid  seedling  Daffodils,  the  pretty  bulbous  Irises 
Cantab  and  reticxdata,  also  I.  sind-pers,  a  Juno  hybrid 
of  porcelain  blue  colour  with  a  rather  conspicuous  orangt-- 
coloured  crest. 

Fkuit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present :  J.  Cheal,  Esq.  (chairman),  and  Messrs.  W. 
Poupart.  H.  S.  Rivers.  O.  Thomas,  G.  Reynolds.  G.  F. 
Tinlev,  G.  Keif,  A.  Bullock,  F.  Jordan,  E.  A.  Bunyard, 
A.  W.  Metcalfe.  P.  Toickett.  W.  E.  Humphrevs,  J.  G. 
Weston,  E.  Beckett,  W.  H.  Divers  and  G.  P.  Berry. 

No  vegetables  were  shown  on  this  occasion,  and"  fruit 
exhibits  were  not  on  a  lavish  scale.  Sir  Montague  Turner, 
Bedfords  Havering,  contributed  a  nice  collection  of  Apple 
of  which  Cox's  Orange,  Wellington,  Eing  of  Pippins, 
Bramley's  Seedling  (verj'  good),  Christmas  Pearmain, 
Duke  of  Devonshire  (a  late,  rarely  seen  dessert  sort)  and 
Newton  Wonder  were  among  the  best.  All  were  in  good 
condition.     Silver  Knightian  medal. 

Dishes  of  Apple  Laxton's  Superb  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
Laxton  Brothers,  Bedford.  It  is  a  cross  from  Wyken 
Pippin  and  Cox's  Orange,  has  a  Cox  fiavour,  keeps  two 
months  longer,  crops  like  an  Allington,  and  is  said  to  be 
minus  the  defects  of  Cox's  Orange,  It  has  already 
received  an  award  of  merit,  and  is  obviously  a  valuable 
addition  to  late  dessert  Apples.  This  was  illustrated  in 
our  issue  of  February  28,  page  111. 

Mr.  E.  Beckett.  Atdenham  House  gardens,  Elstree, 
showed  a  dish  of  Apple  Grange's  Pearmain,  a  highly- 
built  sort  which  he  considers  to  be  one  of  the  best  late 
dessert  sorts  and  a  consistent  cropper  to  boot.  The 
fruits  were  in  excellent  condition. 

Seedling  Apples,  Oxted  Seedling  and  Limpsfield  Seed- 
ling, were  shorni  by  Mr.  E.  Lammington,  Limpsfield. 


March  6,  1920.] 

ANSWERS 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


FLOWER     GARDEN. 

OBTAINING  SEEDS  OF  ANEMONES  (W.  T.  G.).— 
The  simpler  \v;iy  would  hv  to  <n-t  into  commiuucation 
with  flrius  liki'  Mt-ssrs.  Burr  aiul  Sons,  Covont  Garden.  W.C., 
Bvcs  Limited,  I.iverpool,  and  Thompson  and  JMorgan, 
Ipswich,  giving  a  list  of  your  requirements  and  requesting 
a  supply  of  seeds  as  soon  as  available.  Seeds  of  these 
plants  should  be  sown  as  early  as  possible  after  harvesting, 
and  if  of  good  quality  will  vegetate  early  and  with  certainty. 
If  kept,  unless  in  stoppered  bottles  or  tin  boxes,  their 
vitality  is  soon  impaired,  and  as  a  result,  germination  may 
be  erratic  as  well  as  long  delayed.  You  might  also  try 
any  of  the  hardy  plant  nurserymen  who  advertise  in  our 
columns  in  case  they  may  have  seeds  to  spare.  If  you 
cannot  get  seeds,  purchase  plants  at  once  with  a  view  to 
saving  your  ovra.  Even  A.  Pulsatilla  is  \yorth  while 
from  hybridised  seed.  And  for  such  as  vernalis,  sulphurea 
and  alpina  there  is  no  better  way.  Of  such  as  A.  blanda, 
scythinica,  palmata  and  others,  tubers  may  be  purchased 
cheaply  in  the  dry  state,  while  roots  when  "dormant  is  the 
only  wav  for  such  as  robinsoniana.  AUonii  and  others  of 
that  set. 


GREENHOUSE. 

PLANTS  NOT  THRIVING  (J/.  E.  P.).— The  presence  of 
Aloes  and  Prickly  Poars  in  the  same  house  as  other  plants 
will  have  no  effect  on  their  associates.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  seek  elsewhere  for  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  and  as  you 
were  successful  before,  but  in  another  house,  we  are  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  structure  is  at  fault.  Is  there 
any  chance  of  sulphur  fumes  from  the  heating  apparatus 
escaping  into  the  house  ?  We  have  several  times  met 
with  damage  caused  in  that  way. 


FRUIT     GARDEN. 

APPLE  '•  SOPS  IN  WINE."— (EssPA).— There  appears 
to  be  two  varieties  under  this  name.  Dr.  Hogg  gives 
it  as  a  culinary  or  cider  fruit  of  rather  over  than  under 
size.  The  variety  we  have  grown  under  this  name  was 
decidedly  a  dessert  variety  of  under  size  and  had  a 
peculiarly  rich  sort  of  spicy  flavour.  It  is  nothing  to 
look  at,  and  the  flavour  perhaps  would  not  appeal  to 
Apple-lovers  generally.  One  or  two  trees  in  a  collection, 
we  think,  would  sutfice.  It  is  ripe  from  December  to 
February  and  said  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  of  our  Apples. 
You  are.  we  think,  more  likely  to  obtain  a  tree  of  it 
locally  than  in  any  other  way. 


KITCHEN     GARDEN. 

BRUSSELS    SPROUTS    ATTACKED    BY   CLUB    ROOT 

(E.  T.  C). — The  only  dressing  of  any  value  against  club 
root  is  quick  lime.  This  should  be  applied  immediately, 
at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  to  the  square  rod,  and  dug  in.  It. 
is  best  obtained  in  the  powdered  form,  but,  failing  this, 
get  the  lump  form  and  stand  in  heaps  for  a  few  days, 
covered  with  soil,  then  spread  and  dig  in.  Avoid  sowing 
seed  of  Brassicas  on  infested  soil,  and  give  a  change  of 
situation  for  the  Brassicas  as  much  as  possible. 


MISCELL.\NEOUS. 

ERADICATION  OF  WEEDS  FROM  A  LAWN  {E.  T.  C). 

— The  weeds  growing  in  your  lawn,  that  was  sown  witli 
grass  last  autumn,  should  be  pulled  out  by  hand  ;  tlie 
grass  is  too  young  to  be  dressed  satisfactorily  with  lawn 
sand  ;  the  probabUity  is  that  much  of  it  would  be  killed 
or  badly  injured  by  a  dressing  at  the  present  time.  After 
weeding,  lightly  prick  over  the  bare  patches  of  soil  and 
sow  a  little  grass  seed,  raking  it  in  with  an  iron-toothed 
rake,  and  afterwards  passing  a  light  roller  over  the  lawn. 
The  work  should  be  completed  before  the  middle  of  March. 
The  Apple  trees  planted  last  autumn  may  have  their 
branches  pruned  without  delay.  A  year  will  be  gained 
by  present  pnining. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS.— 3/rs.  ^.— A  hybrid  of  Rhodo- 
dendron arborenm.  the  other  parent  probably  being 
R.  caueasicum.  It  resembles  a  similar  cross  named 
R.  nobleanum,  but  is  not  identical.  There  are  many 
hybrids  of  these  two   Rhododendrons  in   cultivation   iii 

the    south   and  west  of  England. A.  H.   U. — Rhodo- 

deadron  nobleanum. 

NAME  OF  FRUIT.— X.  D.— Cox's  Orange  Pippin. 


OBITUARY 


A.     M.     COCKER. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  announce  the  death  of 
Mr.  A.  M.  Cocker,  the  sole  surviving  partner  of 
the  noted  firm  of  Aberdeen  Rose-gi'owers  and 
Nurserymen,  Messrs.  James  Cocker  and  Sons, 
Springhill  Nurseries.  Mr,  Cocker,  who  was  in 
his  sixtieth  year,  died  at  his  residence  at  Springhill 
on   February  19. 


THE     GARDEN. 
Around    the    Markets 

THE  uionihig  fugs  luivi!  liaiurtiicl  all  null 
suiKlv.v  concerned  at  the  n.onilon  iiiaikc-ts 
liming  tlie  past  week.  It  is  no  joke  liaving  to 
flnil  one's  way  to  town  and  tlien  to  the 
appointed  spot  when  every  faniili:ir  landmark 
is  distorted  and  even  obliterated  by  dense 
fog.  Collisions  are  imminent  at  every  turn 
in  the  markets,  but  the  regulars  take  it  all  as  in  the  day's 
work,  so  everyone  is  supplied  in  due  course,  even  though 
at  greater  length  than  usual.  The  retailer  who  lives  in  the 
outer  suburbs,  where  fogs  rarely  trouble  and  vex,  wonders 
wherever  Bill  or  Harry  "  can  have  got  to,"  and  waxes 
impatient  till  the  news  of  a  tog  in  town  filters  through. 
Though  this  docs  not  appease  customers  who  are  served 
later  than  they  wish. 

Flowers  are  maldng  a  wonderful  show  just  now,  and 
the  sight  of  one  window  in  Tavistock  Street,  almost 
alongside  THE  Garden  Offices,  is  worth  a  goodly  journey. 
One  feels  that  working  in  London  truly  has  its  compensa- 
tions when  feasting  one's  eyes  on  the  glorious  banks  of 
JloUis  Azaleas  which  bring  imprisoned  the  glorious  sun- 
shine in  their  wonderful  shades  of  orange  and  pink. 
Daffodils  also  are  to  be  seen  in  plenty — almost  too  plentiful 
for  the  good  of  the  grower,  for  they  are  very  cheap  and  not 
all  arc  sold  on  the  day  of  arrival.  It  is  at  the  market 
that  one  realises  what  a  fine  variety  Golden  Spur  is,  for  it 
is  so  substantial  that  long  journeys  do  not  diminish  its 
glory.  Its  powers  of  recuperation  are  surprfcing.  I 
had  a  tew  flowers  that  seemed  to  have  flagged  beyond 
any  possible  rertving,  for  they  were  as  limp  as  the  pro- 
verbial wet  rag.  Yet  after  having  been  soaked  in  water 
for  a  couple  of  hours  plumped  up  as  bright  as  ever  they 
were.  Paper  Whites  and  Koman  Hyacinths  are  still  on 
offer,  but  these  do  not  find  many  buyers.  Next  to  the 
"  Spurs  "  it  is  such  sorts  as  Henry  Irving,  Sir  Watkin  and 
Victoria  that  are  cleared.  Tulips,  too,  are  in  requ,;st, 
and  of  these  Couronnc  d'Or,  Murillo  and  such  go  well,  both 
in  pots  and  as  cut-flowers,  and  the  late-comer  goes  empty 
away,  as  far  as  these  are  concerned.  Carnations  have  gone 
Aovm  bang  in  price.  The  reasons  arc  two-fold.  First, 
people  prefer  spring  flowers,  and,  secondly,  it  must  be 
confessed,  the  quality  is  not  there  as  a  rule.  First-class 
' '  Cars  ' '  sell  easily,  but  the  rest  are  left  on  hand.  The  few 
Eichmond  Koses  fetch  big  money — 12s.  per  dozen  for 
the  best.  Violets,  both  large  singles  and  doubles,  are 
plentiful  and  quite  reasonable  in  price. 

Such  French  flowers  as  Anemones  and  Ranunculus 
arrived  in  slightly  better  condition  than  of  late,  but  Mimosa 
generally  is  of  poor  quality,  though  several  pots  of  the 
sickle-leaved  Pycnantha  are  particularly  good. 

In  the  Fruit  Market  English  Apples  are  scarce  and  up 
in  price.  As  many  imported  Apples  are  indilferent  in 
quality  our  best  home-grown  will  advance  to  the  maximum. 
The  South  African  fruits  have  taken  the  popular  fancy, 
so  are  going  up  in  price,  though  as  late  consignments  are 
better  they  are  worth  the  extra  money.  Oranges  and 
Lemons  are  in  great  demand  and  quite  dear  enough  for 
quick  trade.  A.  Coster. 

Febyvary  27. 

American  Honour  for  English  Rose  Specialist. 

^Mr.  Elisha  J.  Hicks,  tlie  well  knuwn  Rose 
specialist,  has  just  received  the  news  that  his 
new  climbing  Rose,  Climbing  Lady  HiUingdon, 
lias  been  awarded  the  special  gold  medal  pre- 
sented by  the  City  of  Portland,  U.S.A.,  for  the 
best  new  climbing  Rose,  which  has  been  growing 
in  the  Portland  Rose  Test  Garden.  The  medal 
will  be  presented  to  Mr.  Hicks  at  the  June  Rose 
Festival  at    Portland,   Oregon. 

Education  in  Fruit-Growing.— The  Hampstead 
Garden  Subtu-b  Allotments  and  Horticultural 
Association  are  forging  ahead  this  year  owing 
to  a  well-organised  series  of  lectures  and  demon- 
strations diuring  tlte  winter  season,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  membership  will  soon  reach  1,000.  An 
excellent  classification  has  been  provided  in  the 
schedule  of  shows,  which  specifies  133  classes  in 
all.  We  learn  that  this  society  has  just  negotiated 
tlie  lease  of  a  plot  of  land  to  be  used  as  a 
demonstration  ground  for  fruit  trees,  where  the 
jnembers  can  from  time  to  time  see  and  take  part 
in  the  various  seasonal  operations,  such  as 
planting,  spraying,  pruning  and  training.  It 
will  also  serve  as  a  trial  ground  to  test  which 
varieties  thrive  in  the  locality. 

Restocking  of  Woodlands.— The  publication 
by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  a  pamphlet 
by  the  well  known  forester  Professor  W.  Somerville, 
entitled  "Some  Problems  of  Re-aftorestalion" 
(6d.),  is  timely,  and  deserves  the  careful  attention 
of  all  landowners  and  their  advisers.  Proiessor 
Somerville  has  treated  his  subject  from  an  eminently 
practical  standpoint,  and  his  notes  on  some  of 
the  newer  species  of  conifers  and  their  adapt- 
ability to  British  soil  and  climatic  conditions  are 
particularly    helpful.     He    has    some    strong    but 
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much  needed  criticism  of  the  old  irrational  mixturi  s 
so  commonly  met  with,  mixtures  of  species  with 
widely  differing  requirements  and  habits,  which 
could  never  grow  into  good  timber,  and  the 
pamplilet  deals  also  with  the  dangers  to  which 
young  trees  planted  on  old  woodland  areas  are 
exposed  in  the  way  of  insect  and  fungoid  pests,  and 
the  methods  to  be  adopted  to  meet  them.  Copits 
of  this  pamphlet  are  obtainable  at  the  Society's, 
offices,  16,  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C.i. 

Early  Flowers  at  Caer  Rhun.— General  H.  S. 
Cough's  beautiful  rock  garden  in  the  Vale  of 
Conway  wore  a  very  spring-like  smile  in  mid- 
February.  Among  the  many  subjects  noted  in 
bloom  was  Shortia  galacifolia,  one  clump,  no 
wider  than  about  8  inches,  bearing  over  fifty 
buds  and  many  open  flowers.  Rhododendron 
intricatum,  exquisitely  starred  with  cold  lavender 
blue,  had  braved  the  battering  of  much  boisterous 
weather  ;  and  a  remarkably  fine  patch  of  Gaul- 
theria  trichophylla  was  laden  with  flower-buds. 
Pieris  japonica,  quite  exposed,  was  in  full  bloom, 
an  eloquent  testimony  to  the  mildness  of  the 
winter  ;  and  most  of  the  Winter-flowering  Heaths- 
were  making  a  fine  display  of  colour.  Gentiana 
acaulio,  of  which  there  is  here  always  a  wonderful 
crop,  had  opened  its  first  flowers  ;  and  Primula 
marginata  had  been  flowering  for  over  a  week. 
Soldanella  alpina,  having  been  left  exposed  to  the 
soakings  of  a  notoriously  wet  winter,  was  flowering 
abundantly,  and  thereby  proclaiming  its  ability 
to  be  pleasing  without  a  roof  of  glass !  Among 
many  early  Saxifrages  were  noticed  patches  of 
S.  Faldonside,  S.  Boydii  alba,  S.  Paulina?,  S. 
Frcderici-Augusti,  and  others.  Sisj-rinchium  grandi- 
florum  had  already  expanded  its  pturple  bells,  and 
a  large  patch  of  a  very  lovely  little  Violet  (I 
believe  of  Irish  originl  in  pure  nankeen  was  covered 
with  bloom.  Dainty  Narcissi  were  flowering  gaily 
everywhere,  but  not  the  least  charming  of  these 
little  bulbous  things  was  the  wee  Hyacinthus 
aziueus  and  the  milk-white  bowls  of  Leucojum 
vernus.  .\ubretias,  always  delighting  in  a  rainy 
winter,  showed  remarkable  growth  and  vigotu', 
and  the  cheerful  green  of  their  spreading  cushions 
was  already  ireely  dappled  with  purple. — A.  T.  J. 


TBADH    NOTES. 


Prizes  for  the  Newcastle  Summer  Show. 
Messrs.  Stuart  and  JIeix.  Kelso,  Scotland,  are  making 
an  offer  of  prizes  (over  £40)  at  the  Newcastle  Summer 
Show  open  to  their  own  customers  only,  no  expense 
whatever  to  the  exhibitor,  except  that  he  pays  the  carriage 
of  his  exhibits  to  the  show  if  he  is  unable  to  go  and  stage 
them  himself.  We  mast  congratulate  the  firm  in  trying 
to  encourage  the  amateur  by  making  the  majority  of  the 
classes  open  to  him  only,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
professional  gardener  is  liberally  catered  for. 

Messrs.  Laixg  and  Mather. 
At  a  sale  of  a  portion  of  the  Maxwellhaugh  property  of 
Sir  George  Douglas,  Bart.,  of  Springwood  Park,  held  at 
Eelso  on  February  18,  among  the  subjects  exposed  was  a 
nursery  occupied  Ijy  the  well-known  firm  of  nurserymen 
and  seedsmen.  Messrs.  Laing  and  Mather,  Kelso,  who- 
purchased  it  at  the  sale  at  the  upset  price  of  £2,000. 
The  firm  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  acquisition. 

New  Business  Premises. 
Messrs.  Wii.lum  Wood  and  Son,  Limited,  Wood  Green. 
London,  N.22,  horticultural  sundriesmen,  who  have  been 
at  Wood  Green  for  over  fifty  years,  arc  opening  new- 
business  premises  at  Taplow  this  month  owing  to  expansion 
of  trade.  All  communications  in  future  should  be 
addressed   to  Taplow. 


APPOINTMENT 

Mr.  J-  B.  Reardox.  formerly  of  Kew,  has  recently 
been  appointed  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Cambridge. 
Mass.,  U.S.A. 

Publications  EECEiyED. 

"Sweet  Peas  and  Antirrhinums"  (revised  to  date,  a 
second  edition  is  now  i)ublished),  by  William  Cuth- 
bertson,  V.M.H.  Publislied  by  James  Clarke  and  Co., 
13  and  14,  Fleet  Street.  E.C.  Coloured  paper  boards^ 
■2s.  od.  net :   cloth  boards,  3s.  net. 

The  Orchid  Review  (January — February,  1020),  edited  by 
It.  Allen  Kolfe.  Published  by  Frank  Leslie  and  Co.,. 
12  Lawn  Crescent.  Kew,  Surrey;    price  Is, 

'*  Manual  of  American  Grape-Growing,"  by  U.  P.  Hedrick 
Edited  by  L.  H.  Bailey.  Published  by  Messrs.  Mac- 
millan  and  Co.,  Limited  ;    price  ].'>s.  net. 
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POULTRY      NOTES 


By     W.     POWELL-OWEN,     F.B.S.A. 


FEEDING  plays  a  very  important  part 
in  egg  production,  and  apart  from  tlie 
wise  selection  of  the  ingredients,  the 
whole  must  be  so  served  up  that  it  is 
appreciated  by  the  birds. 

Enjoying  their  Food.— in  brief,  the  layers 
must  thoroughly  enjoy  their  food,  which  points 
to  the  importance  of  studying  palatahility.  Poultry- 
keepers  often  spoil  matters  by  the  faulty  prepara- 
tion of  the  mash,  with  the  result  that  maximum 
egg  returns  are  not  obtained,  even  though  little  is 
wrong  with  the  ingredients.  Wet  mash  should  be 
of  a  nice  crumbly  consistency,  and  not  until  each 
poultry-keeper  has  mastered  the  art  of  mixing 
will  his  birds  thoroughly  enjoy  their  soft  food 
and  respond  with  full  egg-baskets.  I  will  deal 
first  with  two  serious  faults:  (i)  making  the  mash 
stodgy  and  (2)  having  it  sloppy.  Both  will  put 
birds  off  their  food,  and  they  will  merely  "  play'" 
with  the  mash  instead  of  eating  it  greedily. 

Preparing  the  Mash.— When  the  mash  is  fully 
prepared  the  poultry-keeper  should  be  able  to 
squeeze  a  handful  into  a  ball,  but  when  the  latter 
is  pressed  with  the  fingers  or  dropped  on  to  a  hard 
surface  it  should  crumble  to  pieces.  That  is  where 
the  "  nice  crumbly  whole"  comes  in.  You  cannot 
mix  all  mashes  in  exactly  the  same  way  because 
much  depends  upon  the  ingredients  used.  If 
the  soft  food  contains  a  large  percentage  of  coarse 
ingredients,  the  "drying-ofi"  meal  should  be 
fine  and  floury  like  Sussex  ground  oats.  If  the 
ingredients  are  fine,  then  middlings  should  be 
used  to  dry  off  the  whole  in  order  to  avoid  a  stodgy 
consistency.  Another  important  part  in  prepara- 
tion is  to  see  that  the  dry  meals  are  perfectly 
blended.  And  finally  the  whole  of  the  mash 
should  be  equally  dealt  with. 

Mixing  the  Mash.— Where  but  a  few  fowls 
are  kept  the  mixing  of  the  mash  is  not  so  difficult 
as  where  a  large  flock  has  to  be  catered  for.  When 
the  average  poultry-keeper  mixes  his  mash  he 
invariably  uses  a  container  that  is  on  the  small 
side,  and  as  a  result  the  meals  at  the  bottom  do  not 
recaive  the  same  stirring  up  as  those  on  the  top. 
On  this  system  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the 
birds  fed  last  must  get  a  dry  "floury"  mash 
which  cannot  be  appetising.  The  feeder  must 
be  careful,  therefore,  to  stir  up  the  meals  from  the 
bottom  of  the  mixing-trough.  PersonaUy,  as  a 
mixing  container  I  like  a  long  trough  after  the 
nature  of  a  baker's  bin,  especially  where  hundreds 
of  birds  have  to  be  fed. 

The  Food-Store. — If,  as  I  advocate,  a  special 
shed  is  set  apart  as  a  food-store,  the  mixing  can 
be  done  within.  In  fact,  the  food-shed  might  well 
be  divided  into  two  sections,  one  to  take  the 
foods  in  stock  and  the  other  to  contain  the  copper, 
mixing-bin,   troughs  and  the  like.     As  the  meals 


are  properly  prepared  to  the  correct  consistency 
they  should  be  passed  to  the  right  of  the  bin 
while  th3  rest  receives  attention.  In  this  way 
the  meals  at  the  bottom  get  a  thorough  mixing. 
In  mixing  poultry- keepers  make  too  free  use  of 
the  spoon,  and  while  I  prefer  the  latter  at  the 
start,  the  hands  should  be  used  for  the  final 
preparation.  The  meals  can  be  rubbed  up  in 
the  hands  as  well  as  squeezed  by  the  fingers. 
When  using  the  hands  the  feeder  is  able  to  tell 
accurately  the  consistency  of  the  whole,  and  can 
add  more  hot  water  or  more  "  drying-off "  meals 
as  desired. 

Appetites  of  Layers. — if  the  birds  do  not 
eat  their  evening  mash  with  relish  the  cause 
should  be  ascertained.  One  must,  however, 
study  and  allow  for  the  condition  of  the  individual 
flock.  For  instance,  it  is  not  helpful  to  "  get  the 
wind  up"  if  the  birds  are  right  out  of  condition 
and  in  consequence  not  clearing  their  mash. 
Supposing  out  of  a  fljck  of  twenty  pullets  some 
seventeen  are  in  full  lay,  I  should  naturally  expect 
them  to  eat  their  soft  food  greedily.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  only  three  out  of  twenty  were 
laying,  I  should  not  expect  to  see  the  mash  dis- 
appear so  quicldy.  If,  therefore,  the  birds  have 
not  reddened  up  to  lay,  the  owner  need  not  worry 
if  they  do  not  clear  the  mash  and  ask  for  more. 
But  as  they  come  into  laying  condition  the  quantity 
should  be  gradually  increased  to  make  sure  that 
they  are  not  underfed.  The  condition  of  the  birds 
and  the  elemeuts  will  have  a  say  in  quantities 
eaten,  and  the  wise  feeder  will  take  note  of  same. 

Off  their  Food. — But  it  often  happens  that 
birds  go  right  off  their  food,  when  the  exact  cause 
must  be  ascertained.  Sameness  of  feeding  is 
quite  a  common  reason  of  loss  of  appetite,  because 
the  hens  are  not  enjoying  their  food.  A  change 
now  and  then  is  good,  and  preferable  so  long  as 
it  is  not  in  toto.  Fowls,  too,  rea  lily  notice  if 
there  is  any  taint  or  sourness  in  the  food  given, 
and  such  can  be  suspected.  Fish-meal,  meat- 
meal,  Sussex  ground  oat .,  green  cut  bone  and  the 
like  readily  turn  sour  if  allowed  to  get  damp. 
.A.I1  foods  must,  therefore,  be  stored  dryly,  and 
every  care  taken  of  them  from  the  time  of  delivery. 
A  responsible  assistant  should  be  detailed  off  to 
accept  delivery,  it  being  his  duty  to  carry  the  sacks 
of  foodstuffs  direct  from  the  van  to  the  food- 
store.  A  careless  assistant  might  let  the  sacks 
fall  from  the  van  to  th"  damp  ground  o."  place  the 
sacks  pro  tern,  on  the  ground,  this  being  sufficient 
to  turn  the  contents  sour  in  due  course.  Another 
common  fault  of  assistaits  is  to  place  the  sacks 
of  foods  on  the  groimd  intending  to  transfer  them 
to  the  food-store.  Another  duty  calls  them  away, 
and  a  raia-storm  coming  along  gives  the  sacks  a 
soaking. 

Store  Foods  Dryly. — Of  cjurse  foods  often  get 
wet  tlirough  careless  handling  in  transit,  but  the 
owner  must  see  that  there  is  no  negligence  on  his 
own  farm.  Whether  six  or  six  hundred  fowls  a^e 
kept,  a  nice  dry  store-place  should  be  planned. 
It  often  happens,  too,  that  the  fish-meal,  being 
too  salty  or  oily,  is  unpalatable,  especially  where 
a  cheap  brand  is  in  use.  Whe.i,  therefore,  birds 
suddenly  go  off  their  food  and  refuse  the  mash, 
the  owner  should  suspect  the  foods  mentioied 
and  try  a  complete  change  of  feeding,  meanwhile 
trying  to  ascertain  which  ingredient  is  at  fault. 
Sometimes  b'rds  lose  their  appetites  because 
something  is  radically  \vrong  with  them.  Supposing 
there   was   a   poisonous   ingredient   in    the    mash, 


the  irritant  would  set  all  the  birds  off  their  food 
Agai  1,  if  the  birds  had  been  overfed  on  potatoes, 
maize,  barley  and  the  like  fattening  foods,  their 
condition  would  cause  lack  of  appetite. 

Overfat  Hens. — I  have  often  explainea  the  way 
inter.ial  fat  affects  the  hens.  It  spreads  until 
every  organ  is  coated  with  fat  and  every  odd 
corner  is  filled  with  the  solid  fat.  Birds  in  such 
condition  when  the  crisis  comes  naturally  lose 
appetites  because  their  digestive  and  other  organs 
are  not  functioning  properly.  The  remedy  is  in 
revising  the  feeding  system  and  reducing  the 
surplus  fat.  They  must  first  of  all  be  put  on  a 
course  of  Glauber's  salt,  and  might  have  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  the  salt  for  each  six  hens  added  to  the 
water  used  over  the  mash  every  other  day  for  a 
week.  In  addition  the  raw  greenfood  should  be 
increased  and  given  daily,  while  from  the  menu 
should  be  omitted  all  fattening  ingredients.  A 
less  liberal  diet  and  more  free  range  will  also  help 
in  the  cure,  although  there  may  be  a  loss  in  egg 
production  for  the  time  being.  But  if  unattended 
to  tlie  birds  when  overfat  will  prove  unprofitable. 

When  Egg-eating  Starts. — While  there  is  only 
a  little  fat  inside  the  layers  they  may  continue 
to  lay,  but  when  the  fat  has  filled  every  crevice, 
troubles  start.  One  common  sign  is  the  laying 
of  a  few  soft-shelled  eggs  which  may  be  the  fore- 
runner of  egg-eating,  quite  a  baneful  vice.  If  I 
suspected  an  overfat  condition,  I  should  feel  the 
abdomen  of  each  bird  with  thumb  and  finger  ;  if 
it  felt  hard  and  solid,  I  should  suspect  fatty 
conditioa.  If  a  bird  is  in  fine  laying  condition, 
one  should  be  able  to  feel  thiuub  and  finger  meeting 
when  the  abdomen  is  gently  squeezed.  The 
abdomen  is  coated  with  a  circle  of  fat,  and  I  have 
in  my  post-mortem  work  found  this  layer  to  be 
quite  half  an  inch  in  thickness.  In  such  a  hen 
there  would  be  much  flesh  and  fat  between  the 
thumb  and  finger  instead  of  just  the  skin  and  a 
thin  layer  of  fat  (in  winter).  A.gain,  the  weight  of 
the  bird  when  handled  would  be  a  guide,  especially 
if  one  had  mastered  the  weights  of  pullets  and  hens 
in  the  breed  concerned. 

Prepared  Eggs  for  Egg-Eaters. — To  check 
egg-eating  the  "mustard"  prepared  egg  is  usually 
resorted  to,  but  some  hens  will  eat  such  eggs  no 
matter  how  unsavotury  they  may  be  made  by  the 
use  of  mustard,  vinegar  and  pepper.  A  much 
better  way  is  to  blow  out  the  white  of  "an  egg, 
leaving  the  yolk  within  the  shell.  In  place  of 
the  white  inject  ammonia  ;  cover  the  holes  in 
the  shell  with  stamp  edging,  and  leave  several 
of  these  in  the  nest-boxes  to  tempt  the  egg-eaters 
to  sample  them.  Meanwhile  darken  the  nest- 
boxes  and  put  into  practice  my  other  recom- 
mendations. Another  cause  of  birds  losing 
appetite  is  compaction  of  crop  and  gizzard. 
Feel  the  crops  in  the  morning  before  the  birds 
have  breakfast,  and  if  they  are  full  of  food 
compaction  is  present.  I  know  of  no  better 
remedy  for  such  birds  than  to  give  an  aperient 
and  milk  diet  as  previously  advised  in  The  Garden. 
Birds  that  are  to  do  well  must  eat  and  enjoy  their 
food  ;  if  they  have  small  appetites,  try  to  find  the 
cause  and  apply  the  remedy  at  once. 


ADVICE    ON    POULTRY    MATTERS. 

Mr.  W.  Powell-Owen,  The  Garden  Poultry 
Expert,  will  be  pleased  to  answer,  free  of  charge,  any 
questions  dealing  with  poultry-keeping.  A  stamped 
and  addressed  envelope  should  be  enclosed. 
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Vli, 


PLANTS 

NEED 

FOOD 


Voii  will  be  disapiiointod 
this  year  unless  you  ferti- 
lise the  soil  in  good  time. 
The  best  and  most  concen- 
trated fertilizet  is  "  Canary 
Gunno."  It  compels  ftrowth 
ami  health,  enriches  the 
plant,  and  produces  doubk' 
crops. 

CANARY  GUANO 

Will  repay  you  in  every  direction,  for    quantity 
and  quality  will  be  at  the  maximum.     Every  fruit 
getabte  will  yield  their  best  and  flowers,  too, 
will  be  more  brijjht  and  beautiful. 

all  Seedsmen  in  Cartons.  I/-  each  ;  bags,  2/6,  5/-, 
,  20/-,  and  30/-  each :   or  direct  from  the  makers. 

to-iiay  for  the   Free    "  Canary   Guano  "  Booklet 
coittaitis  expert  advice  on  all  ganieithtg  subjects. 


CHEMICAL    UNION,    LTD. 
IPSWICH 


Send  your  order  now  for 

NEW    SEEDimC    VIOLET 

Mrs.  DAVID   LLOYD  GEORGE. 


J.  J. 


Award  of  Merit,  WIS.   R.H.S. 
50;'-  per  dozen. 

KETTLE,    Violet    Farm,  Corfe  Mullen,   Dorset 


ROBUST  CHICKS 


depend  upon 
PROPERLY   BLENDED,  EASILY  DIGESTED 


THE  Best  Chick  Seeds  and  Grains  43/-  per  cwt. 
Next  Best  ,,  .1         34/-        „ 

No.  3  (from  6-8  weeks  old)      ,,         33/-        „ 
Chick-rearing  iVleal  "  A"  3'/-        ,, 

Chick-rearing  Meal  "  B"  30/         ,, 

N  B  — Free  bags  ;    carriage  forward.      Carriape  paid  liome 

(England  and  Wales)  on  2  cwt.  orders.     Cash  with  order. 

These  Chick  Foods  stand  comparison  as  they  are  the  Best 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.     Send  tor  Samples. 

HUSSEY   BROS., 


S1S,  Seven  Sisters  Road,  S.   Tottenham. 
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The  Name  of 

GORDON    GRAY 

stands  for  the  best  in  utility 

LIGHT     SUSSEX 

EGGS    FOR    HATCHING 

Mating  List  Free. 


1920    PULLETS 

Book  these  NOW  to  save  disappointment. 
Demand  in  1010  far  greater  than  supply. 


Apply:— Q.   GORDON  GRAY, 

(G.),  Thaxted,  ESSEX. 


Ltd., 


xDxnxnxDxan 


BIDDENDEN  POULTRY  FARM, 

BIDDENDEN,    KENT 
are    now    booking    and    supplying 

SITTINGS  and 
DAY-OLDS 

from  their  widely-known  heavy-layinfj  _ 

Rhode  I.  Reds 
White  Wyandotles 

EGOS:   12/6,    15/-.  25/-    Dozen. 
CHICKS:   Double  price  of  Eggs. 


Croad  Lanfishan 
White  Leghorns 


NONE 
BETTER 


INCREASE  THE  PROFITS 
FROM  YOUR  GARDEN  ! 

It's  done  easily  by  keeping  a  pen  of  good  laying  fowls  in  a  House  like  this 
(specially  made  for  the  purpose)  and  feeding  them  with  HEBDITCH'S 
RICH    EGG    PRODUCING    FOODS.      This  House  can  be  erected  in 

any  waste  corner. 


THE  "STERLING 


II 


COIVIBINEO    HOUSE,  SHELTER  AND  RUN. 


^ 


Catalogue  of  Poultry  Keepers' 
Requisites  sent  post  free. 


AWARDED    BRONZE 

MEDAL  1913  CRYSTAL 

PALACE   SHOW. 


'<i^ 


THE 

"STERLING" 

COMBINED 

POULTRY 

HOUSE. 

Spccificafiou  : 
Best  lin.  ton- 
gued.  grooved, 
and  V-jointed. 
planed  Swedish 
deal,  built  on 
strong  framinc. 
Strongly -made 
door  to  roost- 
i  n  g  compart- 
ni  e  n  t  and 
strong  wire- 
netted  door  tfi 
Shelter.  Deal 
partition  b  e  - 
t  w  e  e  n  the 
Roost  and 
Shelter. 


Two  up-and-down  shutters  to  close  wire-netted  windows  of  the  sleeping  compartment.  Size — HOUSEand 
SHELTER.  l-2ft  Ions.  4ft.  hish.  4ft.  wide.  RUN,  10ft.  lon«,  3ft.  9iu.  wide.  2ft..  5in.high.  The  whole  22ft. 
long.    Price£8  18   0.     Floor  throughout.  42/6.     \VithoutRun  £7  3  6.    Floorfor  Roostmg  part,  21/6. 

Carriage  Paid  in  England  and  Wales.  Prompt  despatch. 

HEBDITCH'S  FAR-FAMED  FOODS  FOR  POULTRY 


BEST    DUALITY    FISH     MEAL. 
Per  1121bs.,  26/-. 

THE  ECLIPSE  LAYING  MEAL. 

Guarantoed  the  best  Po\iltry  Meal 
on  the  Market.    Per  1121b3.,  21/-. 

"H.H,"    POULTRY    MEAL.      For 

Growinj!  Stock.    Per  U21b3.,  21/-. 

"PEERLESS"  BISCUIT  MEAL. 

Per  1121bs.,  33/-. 

"ARCADIA"  BISCUIT  MEAL. 

25  per  cent.  Meat.    33/-  per  cwt. 

"UTOPIA"  BISCUIT  MEAL, 

25    per    cent,    Fisli    Meal,      33/- 
per  cwt, 

MIXED  CORN  tor  .Adults. 
Per  llilbs.,  23/6. 


DRY  MASH,  best  iiuality. 
Per  1121bs  ,  22/-. 

MEAT  AND  BONE  MEAL. 
Per  1121bs„  27/6. 

FLAKED  BEANS. 

Specially  cooked,  dried,  and  pre- 

Ijared   for  Poultry   feeding,     20/- 

])cr  n21bs, 
GRANULATED  MEAT. 

1st  qual.,  30/-   per   1121bs.      2nd 

(lual,,  27/6  per  1121bs. 
ECLIPSE  DRY  CHICK  FOOD. 

For  Baby  Chicks,  Per  1121b3,.  31/6. 

WESSEX  DRY  CHICK  FOOD. 

For  older  Chicks.  Per  112Ibs„  31/6. 

PALM   KERNEL  MEAL. 

Per  1121bs,.18/3. 


BONE  MEAL. 
Per  1121bs,,  21/-. 

CLOVER  HAY  MEAL. 
Per  1121bs,,  11/6. 


PEAT  MOSS. 

Per  1121bs,,  7/6.      Prepaied  line 
specially  for  Poultry. 

FLINT  GRIT.    1  cwt.,  5/-. 

COCKLE  SHELL.    Per  1121bs 


7/-. 

All  the  above  prices  include 
sacks,  are  free  on  rail,  and 
carriage  forward. 

SUSSEX  GROUND  OATS. 

Per  1121bs,,  34/6,  carriage  paid. 

Our  mixtures  are  guaranteed  absolutely  free  from  Grit.  Castor  Bean,  Cotton  Seed  Residue,  or  any  injurious  matter. 
IT    IS    IIWPORTANT    THAT    YOU    GIVE    YOUR    NEAREST   STATION. 


HARRY    HEBDITCH  (!??') 

Britain's   PremiBr  Poultry  Appliance  Maker. 

POULTRY  .\PPLL\NCE  MAKER  TO  H,R,H,  THE  PRI.XCE  OF  WALES. 


MARTOCK, 
SOMERSET 


TO  VINE  AND  TOMATO  GROWERS 

I  can  now  offer  a  few  tons  of  POULTRY 

MANURE,  absolutely  pure,   all  sold  with 

guaranteed  analj'sis. 

Price  51- per  cwt.        & 4-10-0  per  ton.      F.O.R. 

L.   WILLIAMS 

Easton    Poultry    Farm,     GRANTHAM. 


EGGS  ! ! !   How  to  Get  Them  Cheap ! ! ! 

Rear  your  own  chicks  from  sittings  from  my  well  known  layers 
and  prizewinners :  Golden,  Silver  White  Wyandotles  (273  eeg 
strain).  Rhode  Island  Reds.  White  Leghorns  (285  strainl.White 
Runner  and  Buff  Orpington  Ducks,  Second  pens,  10/-.  first 
pens.  15/-.  Special  pens,  20/-  sitting.  Day  old  chicks,  30/.  and 
40/-  dozen.    Adult  birds  always  for  sale, 

SYDNEY  HILLER,  F.B.S.A. 

CLEVELAND  POULTRY  FARM,  Standon,  HERTS, 


B       THAT  LITTLE  HAZEL  HURDLE 

Is  the  Finest  and  Cheapest 
COMBINED     WIND -SHELTER      AND      FENCE 

For  Poultry,  Live  Stock,  and  Crops. 
Size.  6  ft,  by  3  ft,  high.  36/-  perdoz.     Supporting  Stakes,  3/-  doi. 

C.jsh  with  Order,     Free  on  Rail,     Write  for  Free  Booklet  as  to  uses, 

RURAL  INDUSTRIES,  Ltd.,  Cheltenham. 
V , 
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PENTSTEMONS 

GUTBUSH'S  GIANT  FLOWERED. 

No  flowering  plant  has  come  into  greater 
prominence  during  the  last  few  years  than 
Pentstemons.  They  are  invaluable  for  Bedding 
or  for  mixing  in  the  Herbaceous  Borders.  The 
great  range  of  colour,  freeness  of  flowering,  and 
lasting  qualities  make  them  a  necessity  in 
every  garden. 

We  have  given  great  attention  to  improving 
this  useful  flower  and  at  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society's  trials  our  varieties  were  given  9 
Awards  of  Alerit  and  3  Highly  Commended. 

As  we  have  a  very  large  stock  we  are  enabled 
to  offer  them  this  season  at  greatly  reduced 
prices. 

No  plant  is  more  easily  grown,  they  flourish 
in  any  well  cultivated  soil. 

Plants  ready  in  April  in  pots. 
Please    ask    for    Special    List. 


WM.    CUTBUSH     &    SON, 

Florist    Flower    Department, 

BARNET  NURSERIES,  BARNET,  Herts. 

and  at  HIghgate  Nurseries,  N.6. 


It  Will  Pay  YOU  to  Grow 

CAULIFLOWER 
DANIELS'     "MAY     QUEEN" 

The  finest,  earliest,  fastest  growing,  quickest  heading 
variety  of  all.  Special  stock  of  autumn-sown  plants  ready 
now.  3/6  per  100.  50  for  2/-,  500  lor  16/-.  Carriage  Paid. 
With  Cultural   Hints. 

STRONG  AUTUMN-SOWN  ONION   PLANTS. 

Specially  Raised  for  Transplantation. 
DANIELS'    Selected    "AILSA   CRAIG" 
DANIELS'  Selected  "GIANT  ROCCA' 

2/6   per    100.   500   for   10/6.    l.ooo   for   20  -. 
With  Cultural  Directions  and  Carriage  Paid. 

DANIELS  &  SON,  Wymondham,  NORFOLK 


f^^l 


•mm 

BULBS  &  PLANTS 


For  Spring^   1920. 


All  of  the  Finest  Quality. 


The  Catalogue  of  above 
will  be  sent,'  post  free, 
on  application  to  their 
Offices  at 

Overveen,  Haarlem,  Holland 
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GUARANIEED  SCOTCH 

1121bs. 

561bs. 

281bs. 

141ba. 

71b3. 

Sharpe's  Victoe 

.   34/- 

18/- 

10/- 

5/6 

3/- 

May  Queen 

.  36/- 

19/- 

10/- 

5/6 

3/- 

Eakly  Rose 

.   36/- 

19/- 

10/- 

5/6 

3/- 

DCKE    OF   YOKK 

.   40/- 

21/- 

11/- 

61- 

3/6 

Sharpe's  Express 

.   30/- 

16/- 

91- 

5/- 

3/- 

Early  Eclipse 

.  20/- 

11/- 

61- 

3/6 

2/6 

Epicures 

.  20/- 

11/- 

61- 

3/6 

2/6 

British  Queen 

.   20/- 

11/- 

61- 

3/6 

2/6 

Queen  Mary 

.  20/- 

11/- 

61- 

3/6 

2/6 

Pioneer 

.    20/- 

11/- 

6,- 

3/6 

2,6 

Eveegood    . 

.   20/- 

11/- 

6/- 

3/6 

2/6 

Kins  Edward 

.   20/- 

11/- 

6/- 

3/6 

2/6 

Up-to-date 

.   20/- 

11/- 

61- 

3/6 

2/6 

Aeean  Chief 

.    18/- 

10/- 

61- 

3/6 

2/6     1 

ONGE  GROWN. 

1121bs. 

561bs. 

281bs. 

141bs, 

71bs. 

Sharpe's  Victor 

.  30/- 

16/- 

9/- 

5/- 

3/- 

JUy  Queen- . 

.  30/- 

16y- 

9/- 

5/- 

3/- 

Early  Eose 

.   30/- 

16/- 

9/- 

5/- 

%'r 

PixK  Hebron 

.   30/- 

16/- 

9/- 

5/- 

3/- 

Duke  of  York 

.   30/- 

16/- 

91- 

5/- 

3/- 

JDdlothian  Early       .  30/- 

16/- 

91- 

5/- 

yr 

EINGLEADER 

.    30/- 

16/- 

91- 

5/- 

3/- 

Sharpe's  e.xpress        .  22/- 

12/- 

7/- 

4/- 

2/6 

Early  Puritan 

.   22/- 

12/- 

7/- 

4/- 

2/6 

Snowdrop    . 

.  22/- 

12/- 

11- 

4/- 

2/6 

EARLY  Eclipse 

.   18/- 

10/- 

61- 

3/6 

2/6 

Epicures 

.   18/- 

10/- 

61- 

3/6 

2/6 

Sir  John  Llewellyn  .  18/- 

10/- 

61- 

3/6 

2/6 

Xinetyfold . 

.   18/- 

10/- 

61- 

3/6 

2/6 

British  qvken 

.    16/- 

9/- 

5/- 

3/- 

■21- 

Queen  Mary 

.   16/- 

9'- 

5/- 

3/- 

I'r 

Pioneer 

.   16/- 

9/- 

5/- 

3/- 

2/- 

EVERGOOD      . 

.   15/- 

8/6 

5/- 

3/- 

^Jr 

Kino  Edward 

.   16/- 

91- 

5/- 

Vr 

•21- 

Up-to-Date. 

.   16/- 

91- 

5/- 

I'r 

I'r 

Dalhocsie   . 

.   16/- 

91- 

5/- 

3/- 

21-     < 

Scottish  Triumph        .  16/- 

91- 

5/- 

I'r 

21- 

THE  Factor 

.  16/- 

91- 

5/- 

3/- 

I'r 

President   . 

.   15/- 

8/6 

5/- 

I'r 

21- 

Iron  Duke  . 

.   15/- 

8/6 

bh 

3/- 

21- 

Royal  Kidney 

.   15/- 

8/6 

51- 

3/- 

21- 

ARRAN  Chief 

.   15/- 

8/6 

hj- 

I'r 

I'r 

Northern  Star 

IMMU 

.   15/- 

8/6 

5/- 3 

ROWl 

.  3/- 

-1- 

NE.     SCOTCH  G 

1121bs. 

5Cilb3. 

281bs. 

14!b 

s.  71bs. 

Edzell  Blue 

.    25/- 

13/6 

7/6 

4/6 

2/6 

Dargill  Early 

26/- 

14/- 

8/- 

^<: 

Great  Scot. 

;     ;  20/- 

11/- 

6/- 

3/6 

2/6 

ally   . 

.   20/- 

11/- 

6/- 

3/6 

2/6 

Golden  Wonder 

.   22/- 

12/- 

7/- 

4/- 

2/6 

Aeran  Victory 

.   34/- 

18/- 

10/- 

5/6 

3/6 

Kerr's  Pink 

.   35/- 

18/6 

10/- 

5/6 

3/6 

Tlnwald  Perfection   .  35/- 

18/6 

10/- 

5/6 

3/6 

Majestic     . 

.  25/- 

13/6 

7/6 

4/6 

2/6 

Lochae 

.  20/- 

11/- 

6/- 

I'i 

2/6 

KD.-6  GEORGE 

.       •  .  20/- 

11/- 

6/- 

3/6 

2/6 

TEMPLARS       . 

.  20/- 

11/- 

6/- 

3/6 

2/6 

AEEAN   COMRADE 

.   50/- 

26/- 

14/- 

8/- 

5/- 

Eating  Potatoes 

^16/-  per  cwt. 

Basic 

Slag— Tibs. 

1/3  ;   141bs.,  21- 

Superphosphate — 

71bs.,  1/6  ;    141bs.,  2/6 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia — 71bs.,  3/ 

-  ;    141bS.,  5/6 

Xitrate  of  Soda — 

71bs.,  3/-.;   141bs.,  5/6 

—^  -J  ] 

Potash— 71bs..  2/6 

;    141hs.,  4/6 

^j" 

9n  ■    i 

Dissolved  Bones  Compoiind— "lbs..  2  -  ; 

141bs., 

3/6 
^irriage  paid, 

We 

can  send  Seed  Potatoes 

and  Manures 

passenger,  as  Ijelo 

V  : — 

PASSENGER  TRAIN. 

1121bs. 

SBlbs. 

281bs. 

1411] 

s.  71bs. 

Up  to  50  miles 

.     3/6 

2/3 

1/8 

1/4 

1/1 

Up  to  100  miles 

.     5/3 

3/3 

1/9 

1;6 

1/1 

Up  to  200  miles 

.      7/3 

4/- 

2/- 

1/9 

1/1 

Over  200  miles 

9/- 

5/3 

2/6 

•21- 

11 

Bags  free  on  rail.     Cash  with  order 

Send 

for  our  list. 

It  will  interest  you.    We  deliver  on  rai 

prompt.    It 

is  verj' 

important  to  give 

station  %vhen  ordermg. 

TEEl 

). 

OUR  SEEDS  AKE  ALL  GUARAN 

We   guarantee    to  deliver  on    rail   ivithin   4S    hours  of 
receix'ina  order. 

TOM    E.    KING, 

Seed  Potato  Grower, 

SOMERSHAM,   ST.    IVES,   HUNTS. 

Contractor  to  His  Majesty's  Qovernment. 


IT   PAYS  TO 

TOP-DRESS  PLANTS 
WITH 

RITO 


RITO  is  the  wonderful  energiser  for  soil 
bacteria,  and  multiplies  all  Allotment  and 
Garden  Produce.  Of  all  corn  dealers,  seeds- 
men, and  florists.  If  any  difficulty  is  experi- 
enced in  obtaining  supplies,  write  to  the 
Makers. 


The  Mollassixe  Co.,  Lti'.,  Ikpt.  22,  Greenwidi, 


.1:.  1 


RITO  SUITS  EVERYTHING  THAT  GROWS 


Bleached    Linen 
for    Aprons 

will  stand  long  and  bard  wear,  without  losing 
its  whiteness  even  after  repeated  washings. 
45  Ins.  wide,  per  yard,  7(4     8/6 
54     „  ,.        „        „       93  11/2 

Linen  List  46  S  sent  post  free  on  request. 

ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER,  Ltd., 

BELFAST. 


SCOTCH     SEED    POTATOES    direct    from 

Scotland,  carriage  paid,  bags  tree.  ALL  PEE  STONE 
Midlothian  Early,  os.  6d.  ;  Duke  of  York,  os.  6d. ;  Express, 
4  s.  6d.;  Epicure,  4s. ;  Eclipse  4s.  6d. :  Edzell  Blue,  4s.  6d. : 
Ally,  3s.  6d. ;  King  Edward  VII.,  3s.  6d. ;  May  Queen 
5s.  6d. ;  Lochar,  os.  6d. ;  Majestic,  5s.  6d. ;  Airan  Comrade, 
9s.  6d. ;  Great  Scot,  3s.  6d. ;  Arran  Chief,  3s. ;  Factor, 
3s.  6d. ;  Kerr's  Pink,  5s.;  Tinwald  Perfection,  5s.  6d 
Early  Pioneer,  3s.  6d. ;  Arran  Victory,  5s.  6d. ;  Ashleaf 
Kidney,  5s.  6d. ;  Golden  Wonder,  3s.  6d. ;  Bumhouse 
Beauty,  3s.  6d. ;  Ajax,  3.5.  :  Templar.  3s. ;  Bloomfleld 
Early,  os.  6d. ;  Witch  Hill,  7s. ;  King  Geroge  V.,  3s.  6d.  : 
British  Queen,  3s.  6d. ;  Ninetyf  old,  os.  6d. ;  Sharpe's  Victor 
5s.  6d. ;  Up-to-Date,  3s.  6d. ;  Macpherson  Early,  3s.  6d. ; 
Abundance,  3s.  6d. ;  Queen  Mary.  3s.  6d.  NOTE. — The 
above  are  all  carriage  paid  in  the  U.K.  Allotment.  Potato 
and  Seed  Guide  FKEE.  Secretaries  of  Allotment  Holders' 
Associations  areimlted  to  apply  fo  special  prices  per  cwt., 
ton,  or  truck  :  also  for  offers  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. — 
TiLLiE,  Whvte  *  Co..  Seed  Growers,  12,  Melbom-ne  Place, 
George  IV.  Bridge,  Edinburgh.     Est.  1837. 


SWEET  PEAS 


Are  the  mammoths  of  the  Sweet  Pea  World.  In 
spite  of  their  large  size,  the  blooms  are  perfectly 
formed  and  possess  an  exquisite  delicacy  of 
colour  not  to  be  found  in  other  varieties. 
The  genuine  are  only  obtainable  from  Wem. 

The  50  Finest  Varieties  separate  &  named  22/6        po,, 

40  17/6     Free  for 

"   in        "  "  12/6  Cash  with 

:;  20  '.'.      ■,'       '.'.    v.   ',.    S9  O'-''"- 
Illustrated  Catalogue  Post  Free. 

Our  1920  Catalogue  gives  a  full  list  of  newest 
varieties  in  Sweet  Peas,  and  also  a  complete  list 
of  our  reliable  Vegetable  seeds.  Flou-er  seeds,  etc. 

HENRY  ECKFORD,  f^::!^. 

(Dept.     61),     WEM,      Shropshire. 
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THE  GARDEN. 


IX. 


GIBSON  S  SUMMER  FLOWERING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


WE  HAVE  20,000  ROOTED  AND  TRANSPLANTED  PLANTS  READY 
out  ill  April.  iU-M\  Gardeners  who  are  probably  short  of  stock  would  do  we 
BEST  25  EARLY  FLOWERING  VARSETIES,  6d.  each  :    Ss.  dozen 


NOW. — Anyone  with  Frame  or  (irueni; 
1  to  pnrcliasc  these  at  onee.     Wt-  iniaran 

12  WINTER     BLOOMING     FOR 
CUTTING,    5/- 
Baldock's  Crimson. — Deep  red. 
Champion   Exe. — Pure  white. 
H.  W.  Thorp  (incurved). — White. 
Ivy  Gay.^ — Good  pink. 
Kathleen  Thompson  — Crimson. 
La  Triomphant.— Pale  rose. 
(VIrs.  R.  H.  B.  Marsham.   —   Pure 

white. 
Niveus. — White,  fine  shape. 
Parson's  White. — Good  wnite. 
Queen   of  the   Exe. — White. 
Romance  (incurved). — Rich  yellow. 
Yellow  Triomohant.  —  Fine  vellnw. 
6  of  each  variety  for   27/- 
BEQONIAS. — Fine   i^iant   flowered   singles,    for   greenhouse    or   bedding.     Best    mixed,  all  shades,  7/6  and  5/- 
delicate  shades,  mixed,  10/-  ;    second  size,  all  floweriDg  bulhs,  7/6  and  5/-  dozen  ;    75/-,  55/-  and  40/-  100. 
CATALOGUES  OF  HARDY  BORDER  PLANTS,  Etc..  FREE  ON  APPLICATION.       ALL    ORDERS    OVER 


H.    Crane. — Chestnut,    shaded 
srarleT 
Leslie. — Buttercup  yellow. 
IVlme.  M.  Masse. — Lilac  mauve. 
Mercedes. — Fine  bold  yellow. 
Minnie  Carpenter. — Eichterra-cotta 
Nina  Blick. — Kicn  uronze  lui^i. 
Normandie. — Delicate  pink. 
Framfield  Early  Primrose. —  Fine.  Polly. — Orange  and  amber. 
Qoacher's  Crimson.-Brightcrimson. Ralph  Curtiss. — Creamy  white. 
Harrie. — Bronzv    orange    on    gold     Robbie  Burns. — Salmon  pink, 
grouhd.  Roi  des  Blancs. — Pure  white. 

Horace  Martin. — Fine  yellow.  Sanctity. — Best  pure  white  yet  raised 

White  Masse. — White,  extra  good. 
4  of  each  above  25  for  40/- 


Almirante.— Chestnut  erimson. 
Betty  Sparkes. — Rosy  pink. 
Bronze  Goacher. — Orange  bronze. 
Bronze  Masse. — Bronzy  crimson. 
Carry. — Deep  jellow. 
Crimson   King. — RIeh  colour. 
Cranford  Pink. — Lovely  pink. 
Framfield  Early  White. — Good. 


loii.^e  can  grow  tlicse  on  in  pots,  into    large  plants     lor    planting 
lee  ^atistacliori       All  Ijii'je  doiii)i<'  flowereil      Carriage piiid  tor  c^ash 

18   LATE    SINGLE  VARIETIES,  5/-   dozen. 

Altrincham  Yellow. — Dwart.  Kittie  Bourne. — Deep  yellow. 

Bronze  Pag  ram. — Reddish  Mary    Richardson. — Reddish 

bron/.c.  salmon. 

Ceddie  Mason. — Deep  crim-  Mensa.^cilorious  white. 

son  led.  Merstham     Jewel. — Reddish 
Crimson   Mary  Richardson.  tciia  'otta, 

—  Fine.  Miss  M. Otter. —Good  yellow. 

Dorothy  Dann. — Lovely  Mrs.    W.     Buckingham.  — 

salmon  bronze.  Pink. 

Ethel  Mortimer. — Deep  Sandown  Radiance.  —  Rich 

yellow.  che^tnni  '■I'lin-oii 

Florrie  King. — Pale  pink.  Sylvia    Slade.^Uc  sy  garnet, 
F.  W.  Smith. — Rich  pink.  liioaii  whin-iiii" 

Qracie  Trower.  Yellow  Menza. — Grand. 

1   each  7/6  ;  6  each  for  42/- 

-  dozen  ;    40/-  100.     Very  choice  double>.  enormous  blooms,  most 
10/-    CARRIAGE    PAID.    WITH    LESS    AMOCNT>,    ADD    1/- 


G.  GIBSON  &  CO., The  Nurseries,  Leeming  Ban,  BEDALE. 


VERT'S  Gold  Medal 
HOLLYHOCKS 

dialer's  Oritiinal  aod  Unrivalled  Strain. 

WE      offer       strong,      healthy 
plants  for  present  planting, 
to  provide    a    grand  pano- 
rama   of    gorgeous    colour    during 
the  coming  Summer   and  Autumn. 

For  full  particulars  see  our  descriptive   Cata- 

ogue,   containing  (natural  colour  illustrations. 

Post  free  on  application. 

JAMES  VERT  &  SONS, 

THE    NURSERIES, 

SafFpon  Walden,   Essex. 
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PROFIT    FROM    THE    UNDERGROUND. 

Not  only  from  Tubes  and  Kaihvays,  but  from  Lines  of  Seeds 
in  the  tiardens.  Obtain  these  Seeds  and  Seed  Potatoes  from 
the  undermentioned  firm  with  25  years'  reputation  for  : — 

C.  L.  CURTIS,  CHATTERIS. 

Careful  attention  to  all  BOOKINGS. 
EXPEESS  delivery  of  orders,  and 
SIGN\L  Success  with  Seed   Sowing. 

SEED    POTATOES 

"lbs.  141bs.  281bs.  561bs.  1121bs. 

"  Duke  of  York " 3/-  4/9  8/-  14/6  27/6 

•Mlidlothlan  Early   "...  3/-  4/9  8/6  16/-  30/- 

•■  ICarly  Eclipse " 2/-  3/3  5/6         9/9  18/6 

■■  i;arly  Puritan "    2/6  3/10  6/8  12/3  22/6 

•■  ICarlv  Rose  " 3/-  4/9  8/6  16/-  30/- 

■•  Edzell  Blue "    2/4  3/C  6/-  11/-  21/- 

••  May  Queen " 2/9  4/6  7/11  14/9  27/6 

••  Sharpe's  Express "...  2/-  3/-  5/3         9/9  18/6 

"Sir  J.  Llewellyn"   ...  2/-  3/-  5/3         9/9  18/6 

•■  King  George " ". 2/3       3/4       5/8       10/3       18/6 

•'  The  Ally  " ) 

"  Arran  Chief"    \ 

■■  laSTdward  "■;;::::  U/9    2/10  4/6     8/-    15/- 

'■  Scottish  King  " 

•■  Iron  Duke  "    / 

"  I'lJ-to-Date" i 

■■  Ihe  Factor " (.2/3       3/3       5/6         9/9       17/6 

"  rhe  Lochar       

■•SuJ".::::::::::  2/3    3/4    5/9    10/6    20/- 

KU  free  on  Bails,  Sacks  free,  and  sent  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  Postal  Order.  Prompt  attention  and  delivery 
guaranteed.  „_^_„ 

SPECIAL    OFFER. 
3Hbs  each  "  Edzell  Blue,"  the  "  Ally,"  "  Arran  Comrade," 
and  "  Tinwald  Perfection  "— aU  Scotch  grown— packed  free 
and  sent  carriage  paid  by  passenger  tr.-un  for  8/-.    A  spleniiid 
chance  to  test  these  new  varieties.     Double  quantity,  71b3. 

of  each,  15/-.  ,  ,^ ,. 

Onion  Sets 1/6  per  lb. 

Shallots   °% 

Pot.at«  Onions   ;  W  ' ';  V,    i'     i    "n ,a    o ,« 

Collections  of  Peas,  Beans  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  2/6,  3/6, 
7.  -,  10/6,  and  21/-,  carriage  paid. 

■<md  for  full  Catalogue  of  Seed  Potatoes,  Peas,  Beans  and 
Vegetable  Seeds. 

CHARLES  LEWIK   CURTIS 

Anchor  St.,  CHATTERIS,  Cambridgeshire 


BEES,  BEEHIVES, 
BEEKEEPING 
APPLIANCES. 

CATALOGUE     FREE. 

E.  H.  TAYLOR 

Welwyn,     Herts. 


THEY  ARE  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST. 

ALL     HAND     MADE. 

ARTISTIC  FERN  PANS 
AND     BULB      BOWLS. 

State  quantities   and  sizes   required .   and  have 
^'Carrinne  Paid"  quotation,    nr  write  for  Price 

List— FREE 
RICHARD    SANKEY    &   SON,    LTD. 
Royal  Potteries,  Bulwell,  Nottingham 


Mrs.   PYM'S   FAMOUS   PLANTS 

32nd    SEASON        24/-  worth  for  20/- 

All  post  tree  or  carriage  paid  passenger  train. 


SPLENDID       STRONG       HARDY       PLANTS. 

PLANT   NOW   FOE   SUCCJiSS 

Achillea,  Pearle,  6,  1/4.       Alyssum,   Gold  Dust,  9,  1/d. 

grostemma,  crimson,  6,  1/4.  Alpine  Wallflowers,  20, 
1/li.  Alpine  Pinks,  6,  1/4.  Anchusa  Itahca,  intense  blue, 
4,  i/4.  Anchusa  Dropmore,  3,  1/4.  Antirrhinums,  bushy 
plants,  6,  1/4.  Aquilegia,  Clematis  flowered,  6,  1/4. 
Aquilegia,  new  long  spurred,  6,  1/4.  Aquilegia,  double 
and  single  mLxed,  8,  1/4.  Asters,  IWichaelmas  Daisies, 
named  varieties,  4,  1/4.  Aubrietia  purpurea,  12.  1/6. 
Aubrietia  Hendersonii,  large  blooms,  very  rich  purple,  6,  1/4. 
Auricula  Alpina,  4,  1/4-  Campanula,  dwarf  or  tall,  blue 
or  white,  4,  1/4.  Campanula  Pyramidalis,  chimney  bell 
(lowers,  grand  two-year-old  plants,  3,  1/4.  Canterbury 
Bells,  grand  plants,  lovely  new  double  or  smgle  pink,  6,  1/4. 
Cup  and  Saucer,  6,  1/4 ;  splendid  new  hybrids,  12,  1/4  ; 
single  white  or  blue,  1'2,  1/4;  double  mi.xed  colours,  C.  1,4. 
Carnations,  good  double  border,  6,  1/4.  Centaurea 
llontana,  large  perennial  Cornflower,  6,  1/4.  Cerastium 
Snow  in  Summer,  12,  1/6.  Pentstemon  barbatus,  coral, 
pink,  6,  1/4.  Chrysanthemum  maximum,  very  large  white, 
6  1/4  Rock  Roses,  6,  1/4.  Coreopsis  grandiflora.  0,  1/4. 
Cornflowers,  Kelway's  doubles,  12,  1/4.  Cowslip,  new 
red  6,  1/4.  Foxgloves,  new  yellow,  4,  1/4.  Daisies, 
double  mi.\ed.  20,  1/6.  Delphiniums,  grand  plants,  3,  1/4. 
Dianthus,  all  colours  and  varieties,  12,  1/6.  Engeron 
mauve  .Marguerites,  4,  1/4.  Evening  Primrose,  6,  1/4. 
Eupatorium,  white,  4,  1/4.  Forget-me-nots,  best  royal  and 
indigo  dwarf  blue,  20,  1/6.  Foxgloves,  Ivery's  lovely 
spotted,  12,  1/4.  Foxgloves  purpurea,  20,  1/6.  Gaillardia 
grandiflora,  magnificent  new  hybrids,  6,  1/4.  Qeum,  double 
scarlet,  6,  1/4.  Qypsophila  paniculata,  6,  1/4.  Qypsophila 
glabrata,  dwarf,  12,  1/6.  Gladiolus,  magnificent  large 
flowering  hybrids,  glorious  colours,  6,  1/6.  Helenium, 
Bigi'lowi.  Hoopcri,  Autumnal,  6,  1/4.  Helianthus,  Perennial 
Sunflower,  single,  12, 1/6  ;  Miss  Mellish,  6. 1/4  ;  double,  6.  1/4. 
Hollyhocks,  splendid  singles,  6,  1/4.  Hollyhocks,  grand 
doubles,  4,  1/4.  Honesty,  12,  1/4.  Iceland  Poppies,  6, 
1/4  Incarvillea,  3,  1/4.  Iris,  mixed  colours,  large  llag, 
4,  1/4.  Linum,  blue  Flax,  12.  1/4.  Lupin,  blue  and  white, 
8,  1/4.  Lupin,  pmk,  4,  1/4.  Tree  Lupin,  white  and  yellow, 
4,  1/4.  Lychnis,  scarlet  or  salmon,  6,  1/4.  Oriental 
Poppies,  scarlet,  salmon,  apricot,  crimson,  etc.,  6,  1/4. 
Everlasting  Pea,  red,  white  or  pmk,  4,  1/4.  Pinks, 
rolnurcd.  6.  1/4.  Pinks,  fragrant,  double  white,  6,  1/6. 
Polyanthus,  Kelway's  best  variety  and  gold  laced,  8,  1/4. 
Polyanthus  Primrose,  6,  1/4.  Potentilla,  lovely  doubles, 
(i  1/4  Pyrethrum,  Kelwav's  giant  exhibition,  4,  1/4. 
Ribbon  Grass,  variegated,  (5  clumps,  1/4.  Rose  of  Sharon, 
4  1/4  Rose  Campion,  12,  1/4.  Rosemary,  bushes,  2, 
1/4.  Rudbeckia  Newmanii,  4,  1, 4  ;  Golden  Ball,  4,  1/4. 
Saponaria,  pink  trailing,  8,  1/4.  Saxifraga.mossy,  assorted. 
0,1/4.  Sedums,assorted,  6.1/4.  Silene  compacta,  pink,  20.1/b. 
Silene  Schafta,  6,  1/4.  Sweetwilliams,  new  scarlet,  pink 
.and  crimson  beauty,  8,  1/4.  Sweetwilliam,  splendid  mixed, 
1.5.  1/4.  Thrift,  compact  pink,  12,  1/6.  Tntoma,  Ked- 
ITot  Poker,  3,  1/4.  Valerian,  crimson,  12,  1/6.  Verbascum, 
dw.arf  or  tall,  6,  1/4.  Veronica,  light  or  dark  blue,  4,  1/4. 
Viola  cornuta,  purple,  mauve,  blue,  white,  12,  1/6, 


Dielytra  spectabilis,  bleeding  heart,  large  roots,  1, 
14.  Hemerocallis,  lovely  large  flowering  hardy  Lily, 
tawny  and  orange  red  shades,  very  handsome,  large  roots, 
2,  1/4.  Psonies,  white,  pink,  yellow,  crimson,  1,  1/4, 
Paeonies,  mixed,  2,  1/4.  Phlox,  large  flowering,  white,  pint, 
crimson,  scarlet,  mauve,  2,  1/4.  Phlox,  mixed  large  flower- 
ing, 3,  1/4.  Scabious  Caucasica,  beautiful  large  mauve, 
large  roots,  2,  1/4.  Spiraea  palmata.  beautiful  hardy 
scarlet,  1,  1/4.   IVIonarda,  new,  mixed  clumps  (2,  2/-),  1,  1/4. 

Violas,  Bath's  splendid  bedding  varieties,  Yellow  Gem, 
Purple  King,  Imperial  Blue,  Snow  Queen,  and  lovely  mixed, 
12.  l/S. 

Brompton  Stocks,  transplanted  plants,  6,  1/4. 

Antirrhinums,  seedlings,  lovely  new  colours,  20,  1/4. 

Passion  Flower,  hardy  blue  and  white,  2,  1/4. 

Shrubs,  splendid  flowering  varieties,  large  bushes,  cheap 
to  clear,  assorted.  6  for  7/- ;  12forl2/-.    Not  less  than  six  sent. 

Lily  of  the   Valley,  strong   fiow-ering  crowns.    12,    1/6. 

Cauliflowers  lor  early  use,  autumn  sown  and  trans- 
planted in  cold  frame,  20,  1/4;  very  large,  20,  1/6. 

Strong  autumn  plants  from  open  ground.  Spring 
Cabbage,  Winter  Tripoli  Onions,  Lettuce,  Leeks, 
Perpetual  Spinach,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Pickling 
Cabbage.     2;-  100 ;   3/6  200. 

Sage,  Thyme,  Mint,  Marjoram,  Fennel,  6,  1/4. 

Parsley,  best  curls,  12,  1/4.  Seakale,  strong  plants, 
6,  1/4.  Rhubarb,  best  red,  named  sorts.  6,  1/6.  Chives, 
perennial  Onions,  always  growing,  once  planted  no  more 
trouble,  12,  1/4. 

Asparagus,  Kelway's  Giant  Colossal,  &c.,  two  year  old 
roots,  5/-  100:   large,  three  year  old,  8/-  lUO. 

Chrysanthemums,  strong  rooted  cuttings,  earlv 
flowering,  pink,  gold,  crimson,  bronze,  white,  6,  1-4. 

Wallflowers,  blood  red,  crimson,  ruby,  gold,  yellow, 
and  lovelv  new  hybrids,  50,  2/-  ;  100,  3/6 ;  Cheaper  per 
1,000. 

Pansies,  splendid  plants,  separate  colours  or  best  large 
flowering,  named,  mixed,  12,  1/4. 

SPLENDID    PLANTS    FOR    COOL   HOUSE,   etc., 
FOR    WINTER    AND    SPRING    FLOWERING. 

Primula  Malacoides,  6,  1/4.  Primula  Kewensis 
yellow,  4,  1/4.  Scarlet  Salvia,  4,  14.  Celsia  Oritica, 
4,  1/4.  Rehmannia,  4,  1/4.  Gchizanthus  Wisetonensis, 
4,  1/4.  Beauty  Stocks,  4,  1/4.  Primula  obconica, 
new  pink  and  crimson  Giant.  4,  14.  Streptocarpus, 
Veitch's     new     hybrids,     3,      1/4.  Cinerarias,      prize 

exhibition  and  Stellata,  6,  1/4.  Begonias,  crimson  per- 
petual flowering,  4,  1/4.  Calceolarias,  enormous  blooms, 
beautifully  spotted  and  marked,  4,  1/4.  Nicotiana  (Tobacco), 
red  or  white,  6,  1/4.  Solanum  aviculare,  kangaroo  apple, 
most  beautiful  intense  blue  flowers  and  golden  fruit,  3,  1/4. 
Primula  ^inensis,  in  bud,  beautiful  colours,  lovely  for 
cutting,  4,  1,'4.  Primula  Verticillata,  fragrant  yellow  ,4, 
1/4.  PrimulaCortusoides,richpurple,4,l/4.  Cannas,  3, 1/4. 
Marguerites.yellow,  blueorwhite,4, 1/4.  Smiiax,  trailing, 
6,  1/4.    Cyclamen,  good,  year  old,  2,  1/4.    Many  others. 

MAGNIFICENT    HARDY    PERENNIALS. 
Rockery,  Spring,  Bedding,  Shrubs,  Climbers,  Green- 
house.    Vegetable  plants.     Catalogue  free. 


Mrs.    PYM,    F.R.H.S.,    &    CO. 

10,     VINE      HOUSE,      WOODSTONE,      PETERBOROUGH 


THE    GARDEN. 


I  March  6.  1920. 


Can  you  keep  a  Servant  ^|  BPUSSelS  SpPOUtS 

Are  Servants  a  necessity  • 


PRESENT  day  conditions  of  living 
demand  an  entire  recasting  of 
domestic  arrangements,  and  the 
magazine  that  helps  you  to  keep  a 
servant,  or  if  necessary,  show  you  how- 
to  do  without  one,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  make  your  home  COJXIFORT- 
ABLE,CONVENIENT,TASTEFUL 
and  ECONOMICAL  is 

Our     HOMES 
&    GARDENS 

One  Shilling  Monthly. 

A  practical  magazine  dealing  with  all 
the  latest  labour-saving  devices  for  the 
house,  and  all  that  is  newest  and  best 
in  Household  Comfort.  Economy, 
Equipment  and  Management. 

Send  to-day  for  a  free  specimen  copy  of 

"  Our  Homes  and  Gardens  "  to  George  Newnes, 
Ltd.,  S-11,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C.2 


CASTLE     HUNTLY. 

A  very  special  strain  of  excellent  quality. 

The    Sprouts   are   densely  set,    large  and   solid  and 
of   uniform   size 

Per  Packet,  1/2   Post  Free.       True  onlv  from 

D.   &   W.  GROLL 

Seed  Mercluint!- 

63,  COMMERCIAL  STREET,  DUNDEE. 


M«%^ 


«^«M«W^^aiMrt«^k««M« 


ANTI  FLY  POWDER 

Absolute    preventive    of   Onion.    Carrot    and    CeUry 
Fly.  also  Common  Cabbage  Caterpillar. 

lercut..  18/5,  '  .wt.,  9/6,  JS  lbs..  4/9. 

"Le  FRUITIER"  MANURE 


Paynter's   System 

OF 

POULTRY  REARING 

or  £500  a  Year  from  Hens. 

Crown  Hvo,  lUustraitd 
2nd  Edition,  SI-    net  ;     bv  post  5/6 


The  Perfection  of  Plant  Food. 

'^Cs-^i..  30/-,  :  cwt,.  16/-.  US  lbs..  9/-  14  lbs..  5/-. 

POTATO    MANURE     "SUCCESS"       As    supplied    to 

Alloinif-nt  HoUler  Associations. 
BONES    AND  BONE    WEAL    for    Vine  Borders. 
ELECTRIC  WEED  KILLER.  Liquid  and  Powder.   For 

Cdtnaj;-    Drives  and  Garden  Paths. 
GRUBIClbE    SOIL   FUMIGANT.      The    Under^iround 
Insecticide,.  17;4  per  cwt, 

C.in-iacc  h-^'t^  <"'  '''^  "'f  nhoi'e. 

LOAM.  RICH,  YFLLGW.  FIBROUS.     Quotations  in 

truck  loails  to  an\   >lati'.>n. 
GREENHOUSE  BLINDS  niade  up  to  any  size  and  fixed 

bv  our  exi'tinencr-d  titters. 
MOWERS  FROM  STOCK.    AH  sizes,  all  prices.   Special 

v.tiue.  Type    "K  '  sidt  wheel  machine.    9in.  driving 

wheel.     Five  blades  and  under  knife,  best  Sheffield 

steel.  Light  running,  swift  cuttine, size  lOin.  55s.  2d. 

Carriage  Paid. 

GARDEN  HOSE.  SPRAYING  MACHINES.  TOOLS. 

Iltustrjiteti   Catalogue   of   lar^iest    Hortu-ultur.il    St..ck    m    the 
Kim.i    ni  (Post   free*. 

Wm.  WOOD    &    SON,  Ltd.. 

The  Royal  Horticulturists  by  Appointment. 
BEECHWOOD    WORKS.    1 APLOW,    BUCKS. 


'^*^m 


MY  AIM  IS  TWENTY  EGGS  PER  WINTER 

month  per  bird  ;  my  best  White  Leghorn  Pullet  laid  over 
70  eggs  from  October  to  December.  Few  sittings.  White 
Wyandottes,  2ds.,  17s.  6d.,  12s.  6d.,  dozen  ;  White  Leg- 
horns, 30s..  25s.,  dozen. — Miss  Clayton,  Hadlow  Wood, 
Will.T^ton.  Chester. 


A  Complete  Prospectus  will  be  sent  po-t  free  on 
application  to  the  Offices  of  "Country  Life," 
20.  Tnvisi(>ck  Street,  tovent  Gurrlen.  W.C.2 


la'cTss,     SALES    BY   AUCTION 

of   BOSES,    Herbaceous    Plants,    AZALEAS,    Palms, 

GLADIOLUS  and  other  Bulbs.  Eliodcdeudrons, 

LILIES,  etc..  by  Messrs. 

PROTHEROE     and     MORRIS 

at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms 
Every  WEDNESDAY  and   FRIDAY. 

Write  for  Cit.ilogLies^ 67  &  68,  Cheapside.  E.C.2. 


Seed  Potatoes 

SPECL'^L     NEW    VARIETIES.  IMMUNE    FROM    WART 
DISEASE. 

Appan  Victopy.     Appan  Compade. 
Appan    Rose.  Edzell    Blue. 

Majestic.  Kepp's   Pink. 

DESCRIPTIVE    CATALOGUE    FREE    ON 
APPLICATION. 


TO  GARDENERS  AND  OTHERS 

HEATING  APPARATUS  FOR  SALE. 

Kinnells  &  Go's.  No.  3  Silver    Medal  "  Horse-Shoe "   Boiler 

complete,   with    expansion    tanl<,  120feet   4in.    Pipe,  and    all 

necessary  elbows,  joints,  tools,  etc..  etc.    All  complete  for  the 

very  low  price  of  £25. 

FREE    ON    R.AIL.  FIRST    CHEQUE    SECURES. 

BURTON    STUDD,  Frinton-on-Sea,  ESSEX. 


RELIABLE  ROCK  PLANTS 

SAMPLE    COLLECTION. 

12  for  6/-,  all  different.      Plainly  labelled.     Carriage  paid. 

My  Selection.       State  Aspect. 

CATALOGUE  AND  INSTRUCTIVE  GUIDE  GR.VflS. 

G-  R.  PHIPPS,  F.R.H.S., 
Alpine    Nupsepy,    Bapnham,    BOGNOR. 


ISAAC  POAD  &  SONS,  LTD. 

Seed  Potato  Merchants,  YORK. 


Here  is  a  Good  Bargain 
in  Country  Boots. 

The  man  or  youth  who  waota  a  Kenuine  bargain  of  a 
reliable  pair  of  boots  should  send  at  once  for  this 
model.  There  is  only  a  limited  quantity,  and  this 
special  offer  may  be  withdrawn  at  an  early  date.  The 
boot  is  solid  leather  throughout  with  double  soles, 
nailed,  plated  toe  and  heel.  All  sizes  from  6  to  11. 
Ask  for  No.  5037.  Price  30/-,  post  paid.  Also  No.  5055, 
similar  boot  in  better  quality.  Price  35/-,  post  paid. 
Our  new  Boot  Catalogue  is  note  ready. 

WM.  PATTERSON    &   SONS 

O'K'E  RGiSLTE, 


^  89, 


nXJtiXi-Ei-Ei 


SITUATION^     VACAI*T. 


WANTED,  UNDER-GARDENER   for  Ascot 

district;  must  be  go<>d  vegetable  trrower,  and  capable  of 
looking  after  oil-engine,  electric  ligliting  plants.  Cottage 
provided.  Wages  35/-  per  week,  and  £10  per  annum  lor  coal. 
— Apply  with  copies  only  of  testimonials,  "  BOX  2."  The 
Garden",  to,  Tavistock  Street  Covent  Garden,  \V.C.'2. 


sirrxjATioNs   iiirANrrE:i>. 


GARDENER,  experienced,   seeks    situation, 

single  hand  or  otherwise. — "J.  H.,"l,  Hill  Head,  Colytou. 
Devon. 


GARDENER,    plain,    seeks    situation  ;  ail- 

roMtid  experience  in  kitchen  garden;  age  43:  married;  good 
character. — Apply  A  Carter.  3,  Beads  Hall  Cottages, 
Pilgrim's  Hatch.  Brentwood. 


TO  ACHIEVE  BEST 
RESULTS  USE 


ot<* 


On  the  market  for  over 
years,  they  still  hold  first 
place  in  the  estimation  of  Horticul- 
turists ^11  over  the  world  for  QUALITY 
and  RESULTS. 

The  direct  result  of  many  years*  praciical  experience  In 
gardening,  they  stand  unrivalled  at  the  present  day  for  every  des- 
cription of  Fruit  bearing)  Flowering  and  Foliage  Plants.  Vegetables, 
Lawns,  etc..  etc. 

VINE,  PLANT  &  VEGETABLE  MANURE.  112lbs..  30/-:  56lbs..  16/-;  28lbs..  9/-;  Ulbs..  5/-:  7ibs..  3/-;  tint.  1/3 

Carriage  paid  on  56tb8.  »nd  up  anywhere  In  Coited  Kingdom. 

SPECIAL  TOP-DRESSING   MANURE.  56lbs..  18/6;  28lbs..  10/-:  Hibs..  6/-;  71bs.,3/6:  tins.  1/-. 

Carriage  paid  on  561bi.  and  up  anywhere  In  United  Kingdom. 

W-       WRITE    FOR  OUR   BOOKLET— POST    FREE   ON    REQUEST.      -«■ 

BOLD    BY     NUR8BBTMBN     AND     8BBDSHBN     EVERYWHERE. 


Sole  Makers:  WM.    THOMSON  '3D  SONS.  LTD.,  CLOVHNFORDS,  SCOTLAND. 
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Gardeners  who  desire  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  space  at  their 
disposal  will  readily  appreciate  the  Slade  Sectional  Garden 
Frame.  Designed  by  a  practical  gardener  for  practical  gar- 
deners, the  blade  Sectional  Frame  is  recommended  to  all  inter- 
ested in  the  betterment  of  cultivation.  Secretaries  of  Allotment 
Associations  are  invited  to  send  for  particulars. 

Write  for  booklet  B  describinii  the  uses  of  the 

SLADE 

SECTIONAL 

Ganden     Frame 

THE    SLADE    SYNDICATE 
(Directors:  E.   J.  W.   Slide    and    M.    W.   Slade), 

35,  SURREY  STREET,  STRAND, 
LONDON,    W.C.  2 


Special    Features. 

Rot  Proof.  Vermin  Proof. 
Asbestos  Sides,  giving  maxi- 
mum heat  conservation 
P.icks  Flat.  Light  Construc- 
lion.  Easily  Portable.  Drip 
Proof.  Readily      Extensible, 

t^tuickly    Assembled.       Rapidly 
Dismantled 
Scientifically    Designed 

PRICES 

xcUich    include   packing  and 


Type    A    (4ft.  X    3ft.    x    ISino. 
back  X    Bins,  fcont) 

Single    frame     (as  illustrated, 
two  lights)      ■       £2  12  O 

Double  Frame     ■■     £4  18  6 


GUARANTEED 


SXJr>P]L.IE:S 


Manures,  Pest  Killers, 
Seeds,  Plants,  Syringes, 
Lawn  Improvers,  Netting, 
Soil  Purifiers,  Weed  Killers 
supplied      under     a     rigid 

Guarantee  of    Satisfaction 

Given  or  Money  Refunded. 

Over  30  years  of  practical 
experience  enables  us  to 
eive  Sound  Advice  FREE 
and  the  above  Guarantee 


Advice 
Free. 

Write 


Cataio^e 
Free. 


•    CRftNMER  ST,  »' 


THORNBOROUGH  &  CO.  Ltd.! 

Incorporated  with 

PEARCE     &    COMPANY 

(Late  HOLLOWAY  HOAD.  N.) 

CONSERVATORIES 
and    GREENHOUSES. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  waited  upon  by  appointment 
Contractors  to  L.CC.  &  11  London  Borough  Councils. 
35  years'  Record.    Good  Work      Catalogue  Post  Free. 

TOTTENHAM.  N.  1  7.    'Phone  T  2356. 


ow 


ARCHANGEL  MATS 


RELIABLE  SUBSTITUTE 


DUTCH  REED  MATS  new  importation 

VERY    LIGHT.       EASY    TO    HANDLE. 
NEAT  AND  TIDY.     MOST  DURABLE. 

ROLL  ON  and  ROLL  OFF 

Huge  Stocks.    Orders  executed  s.ime  d.iy. 


6  x12ft.,   17/4  each. 

6  X  8rt.,     1  3/2  each. 

Carriage.Paid. 


6  X  4ft., 
each 


7/4 


SHIPMENTS    IRREGULAR.         ORDER     NOW. 
1920  CATALOGUE,  POST  FREE.     THE  GUIDE. 


WILLIAM  WOOD  &  SONS,  ltd 

"  BEECHWOOD  WORKS,'  TAPLOW,  BUCKS. 


THE   SILVER    MEDAL 

HORSE  SHOE 
BOILER 

THE  PREMIER  HEATER  FOR  SMALL 
GREENHOUSES.  ENSURES  FULL  HEAT 
WITH     LEAST     FUEL     AND     ATTENTION. 


»> 


38,000  SOLO. 


APPOINTED  BY 


ROYAL  WARRANT 


'RANSOMES' 

LAWN  MOWERS 

"  The    Best     in     the     World " 


HAND  LAWN 
MOWERS  OF 
ALL  TYPES 


"  Patent  Chain 
Aatomators." 


All    orders     will     be    executed 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

also 

MOTOR,  HORSE,  PONY 

and 

DONKEY     MOWERS 

Write  for  List  No.   101   to 

Ransome,  Sims  &  Jefferies,  Ltd. 
Orwell  Works,  Ipswich 

Sold     by    all     Ironmongers    and     Seedsmen. 


RY     MULTIPLE      in 

your  ovra  garden.  No  other 
evidence  is  equal  to  that  of 
your  own  crops.  Raise  Pota- 
toes, Peas,  Beans,  Turnips, 
Carrots,  in  fact,  anything 
you  like  upon  it,  and  every- 
Tvhere  you  mil  have  abun- 
dant evidence  that  it  pays. 

Mnltiiaa 

Ga.i:*den     ^la.nti     Food 

Sold  by  Seedsmen  everywhere  in  14  lb.  bagi, 

3/6  :   7  lb.  a/-.     Large  trial  packets.  1/-. 

Manufactured  solely  by 

ROBINSON  BROS.  Ltd.,  Went  Bromwlch.  Stafli 


COMPLETE      APPARATUS      NOW      FROM      STOC 

List  42   Free. 

CHAS.    P.    KINNELL    &    CO.   LTD. 
65,  65a.  Southwark  St.,  London,  S.E.  1. 


LETHORION    :: 

IMPROVED  METAL  VAPOUR  CONE 

Fumigator 

Introdnced   1885. 

NOTHING  yet  intro- 
duced has  surpassed 
this  valuable  method 
of  Fumigating  Greenhouses. 
It  combines  economy  with 
efficiency  in  every  way. 
and  is  certain  death  to  all 
pests,  without  any  injury  to 
vegetation  ! 

Only  a  match  required  for 

starting  it !     Full  directions 

Reeisiereu  Trade  MarB  b'.!a57.    for  use  ou  each  Cone. 

Prices. —No.  1,  for  Frames  and  "Lean-to's"  up  to  1,000 

cubic  ft.    9d.  each:    No.  2  lor  Small  Greenhouses  up  to 

1500  cubic    ft..    i;-  each;     No.    3.   for  general  use  m 

Large  Greenhouses  from  2,000  to  2.500  cubic  ft.,  1/6  eacli 

Sold  hy  the  Trad3  cenerally. 

'CORRY  &  COTLtd^ONDON,  S.E.I 
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GLASSHOUSES 

OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS 

SUPPLIED  BY  THE  OLDEST  ESTABLISHEDfIRM  IN  THE  TRADE  ; 

ALSO  HEATING  APPARATUS 

FOR    GLASSHOUSES,    PRIVATE 
HOUSES  &  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 


Catalogues  free. 


Please  Address  all  Enquiries  to  Head  Office  : 


J.  WEEKS   &    Co.    (CHELSEA), 
92,  Victoria  Street,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W.1. 


ERECTED  AT  EAST  GRINSTEAD. 


Estimates  Free. 


Surveys  by  arrangement . 


"THE    WARWICK" 

PATENT    SPIRAL  TILLER 

75  THE  INDISPENSABLE 

tool    for    Gardeners    and    Allotment 

Holders.       It    breaks    the    soil    up 

quickly  and  leaves  the  ground  in  a 

perfect  condition  for  a  seed  bed. 

It  replaces  the  hoe  as  it  uproots 

the  weeds  and  leaves  the  surface 

of  the  ground  smooth. 

SIMPLE, 

EFFICIENT, 

RELIABLE. 

Works  with  equal 
success  on  heavy  or 
light  land. 

PRICES— 
\\ithout    handle    4/6 

With  ash  handle  5/1 1  each.      Carriage  9d.  extra. 

Apply  to  your  Seedsman  or  Ironmonger,  or  to 
the  Sole  Manufacturers — 

THE   EAGLE   ENGINEERING   CO.,   LTD., 

WARWICK. 


BCIBNTIFICALiLT    AND    CHBUICALLY    PREPARED. 

In  the  form  of  a  leaf-mould,  ready  for  use  at  any  time,  Id  the  same  way.  and  for  all  purposes  that  stable  manure  Is  put.  Goes  further 

(4  bushels  equalling  15  cwts.).  gives  better  result,  is  clean  to  handle,  sweet  smelling,  and  free  from  weeds,  worms,  etc. 

Report  of  Royal  Horticulttiral  Society.    "  Your  Patented  Hop  Manure  has  been  used  in  the  Society's  Gardens  at  WIsley,  and  I 

am  pleased  to  report  that  It  has  proved  excellent  for  the  flower  borders,  fruit  and  vegetables  grown  both  under  glass  and  out 

In  the  open  air."  (Signed)    W.  WlLKS,  Secretary. 

A  Beautiful  Free  Booklet  giving  full  particulars  and  testimonials  sent  on  receit>t  of  postcard. 

■V  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS;  GENUINE  ONLY  IN  OUR  MARKED  BAGS,  tiONTAJNING  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS. -VQ 

Prices,  including  bags.  1  bushel  2/3,  4  bushels  6/-,  S-4  bushels  28/9.  10-1  bushels  55/-.  20-4  bushels  100/- 
Free  on  rail  London.    Carriage  forward  for  cash  with  order. 

WAKELEV'S  GROUND  GARDEN  LliVIE  (Caustic  cr  Quick  Lime),  3/-  bushel  bag.  carriage  forvvard. 

WAKELEY'SEmpie  FERTILISER 

A  valuable  Plant  Food  for  Allotment  and  Geneial  Garden  nse.  simple  to  apply.    Particulars  and  Guaranteed 

Analysis  free.     Price  including  bags 

14  lb.  bag,  3/3  ;    56  lbs.,  11/6;    1  cwt.,  22/- 

Best  Yellow  Fibrous  Loam,  4/-,  and  Leaf  Mould,  4  6.      Coarse  Silver  Sand.  5/6.  and  Brown 

Fibrous  Peat,  5/6  per  sack.    Basic  Slag,  6/3.   Superphosphates,  10/6.  Bone  Meal,  22/6 

Kainit,    1  0/6   per  cwt. 
See  Flee  Booklet  as  above  for  prices  i>-  smaller  qita*i*ities.  also  oilier  sooils. 
WAKElEY   BHOS.   &  CO.     LTD.,  75a,  BANKSIDE,  LONDON,  S.E.1- 


GARDEN  FERTILIZER  ^ 


{■  No    Stable    Manure  Required. 

.;|  Complete  reliable    Manure    for    digging-in 

i  for    Vegetable    Crops   or  as  Top-Dressing 
j  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Flower  Beds. 


Send    for    Book    O.   with     Full     Description    and 
Directions.  Free     ("The  Science   of    Soil  Enrich- 
ment and  Plant  Feeding"^. 


Cwt..  15/- 
14  lbs.,  3/- 


i  cwt. 


WILLIS  BROS., 


8/-;  28  lbs..  5/-; 
Carriage  Paid 

HORTICULTURAL  MANURE 
MANUFACTURERS 


HARPENDEN,      HERTS 


Now  is  the  time  to  improve  your  Lawns 
for  next  year. 

ADVICE    BY    POST    FREE. 

State  condition  of  Lawn.      Subsoil. 
Mossy  or  weedy,  etc. 

SenJ   for  particulars  of 

SWARD    RESTORING   COMPOST, 
MOSS   KILLER,  LAWN   MANURE 

Wm.   WOOD   &   SON,    Ltd.. 

"  BEECHWOOD  WORKS,"  TAPLOW.  BUCKS. 


I  ai;iattiakes  the  Garden  ^^11^^^. 
gay  alUfe  year  round  r^:^^ 


SoldevcrywhereforHortlcntturalpurposeslnPACKETSlOd.  SIW,  andin 

BRANDED  &  SEALED  BAGS  ;  7  lbs..  3  9  :  14  lb,..  6/6  :  28  lbs.,  11/6;  56  lbs.  20/-  -.11-  lbs    37/-.    Or 

direct  Irom  the  WoAs      arri  .ge  Paid  In  the  Cited  Klog  lorn  lor  Cash  with  Order  (eicept  PACKb-T^I. 


tUAY     4i«  ";>ON. 'Ma'iure- M'/.'  At  BOIlt;  i.,;-Uini;rj.  :3  i  rtAi  lOriLf  LONDON. E.. 
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BEQISTUREU   AT  I'UB    UUMEUAL- 

POST   OFFICE   AS  A    NEWSPAPER 

AND  FOE    CANADIAN    MAGAZINE 

POST. 


Price  THREEPENCE, 

T  early  Sabscriptlon. 
Inland    16(2:  Forelen    17(4. 


DOUBLE  FORM  OF  THE  PURPLE-LEAVED  PLUM, 
RUNUS  PISSARDII    BLIRIEANA  FLORE   PLENO. 


IMPORTED    JAPANESE    LILIES. 

BULBS     IN     SPLENDID    CONDITION. 


Lllium  Auratum  rubro-vittatum,  large,  pure  white  flowers,  with  a  broad  deep 
crimson  band  down  the  centre  of  eacli  petal ;  remarkably  beautiful;  ht.  3ft.  to 
4ft.,  each  4/6. 

Longiflorum  Wilsonl,  a  valuable  free-flowering  variety,  beariDg  several  large 
handsome  white  trumpet  flowers  on  a  stem,  ht.  3ft. ;  a  first-class  variety  forpots 
or  bor.iers.  Strong  bulbs,  per  doz.  18/-,  each  1/9;  extra  strong  balbs,  per 
doz.  25/-,  each  2/6  ;  monster  bulbs,  per  doz.  36/-,  each  3/6. 
Speciosum  album  Kraetzeri,  beautiful  large  white  flowers  of  great  substance, 
with  dark  orange-coloured  anthers,  ht.  3ft.  Strong  flowering  bulbs,  per 
doz.  30/-,  each  2/9  ;  extra  strong  bulbs,  per  doz.  36/-,  each  3/6;  a  few  monster 
bulbs  5/6  each. 

Speciosum  rubpum,  large  handsome  flowers,  heavily  suffused  and  spotted  dark 
crimson,  strong  grower,  ht.  3ft,  to  5ft.,  per  doz.  21/-,  each  2/-  ;  extra 
strung  bulbs,  per  doz.  30/-,  each  2/9  ;   a  few  monster  bulbs  3/6  and  4/6  each. 

11,     12     &     13,     KING     STREET, 
COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C.2. 


BARR  &  SONS 


MERRYWEATHER  S  ROSES 


FOR    THE  GARDEN! 
FOR    BEDS ! 


FOR    EXHIBITION! 
FOR  EVERYWHERE 


Also  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,   Ornamental   Trees. 
Please  state  your  wants. 

H.  MERRYWEATHER  &  SONS,  LTD. 
Garden     Specialists,    SOUTHWELL,    NOTTS. 

WELLS'  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

SPECIAL  COLIECTICIVS— Twelve  test  Exhibition  Japanese  varieties,  as  under  : 

A.  T.  Totfield,  chestnut  red  Edith  Cavell,  the  liest  bronze 

Fred  Green,  puiple  Genl.   Petain,  the  test  new  pink 

Jas.  Fraser,  yellow  (Vlrs.  E.  A.  Tickle,  mauve  pink 

Louisa  Pockett,  the  lest  variety  ir  existence  Sir  E.  Letchworth.  silvery  purple,  and 

Queen  Mary  and  Mrs.  G.  Crstble,  the  two  best  whites 
Princess  Mary  and  Wm.  Rigby,  the  t\\o  test  yellows 

One  plant  of  each  lor  7,6,  three  of  each  for  1  Guinea. 
tieleetions  frcm  general  list  of  Jaranese  at  5/-  per  dcz.  plants.  Twelve  lest  Decorativce 
for  disbudding,  foweiing  ficni  October  until  Chiisliras,  5/-.  Twelve  test  Decoratives 
for  spiavs  and  cut  ficwers,  5/-.  Twelve  test  precrtcme  Siiplcs  for  disluddirg,  5/-.  Twelve 
best  greenhouse  Sirgles  lor  sprays  ard  cuttirp,  5/-.  Tivelve  test  Faiiy  towering  for  the 
open  garden,  to  be  planted  at  the  end  of  April,  B/-.  tr.e  bntdred  Early  fcweiing,  in  25 
varieties,  our  selection,  for  SO/-.  The  Early  Cowering  varieties  will  be  sent  in  March  at 
planting  time,  as  desired.     DcEcriptive  catalcsue,  post  free,  on  application. 

W.     WELLS    &     CO.,     MERSTHAM,    SURREY. 

JEFFERIES  HYBRID  GLADIOLI 

English    raised   and    English  grown 

Fo.  massing  in  beds  or  bor(3ers  few  flowers  equal  the  (Jisplay  macJe  byrour 
beautiful  hybrid  GladioU.  Our  strain,  the  result  of  years  of  hybridising,  is 
altogether  superior  to  the  ordinary  mixture,  usually  of  Continental  origin, 
offered  in   the  trade. 

The  flowers  vary  in  colour  from  pure  while  to  deepest  purple  with  many 
intermediate  shades  of  lemoti,  orange,  salmon,  blood  red,  etc.  Sold  in 
MIXTURE  only. 

Strong  Flowering   Bulbs,  per  100,  17/6?;   per  doz.,  2/G. 

Carriage  and  packing   paid   to  any  Station  in  Great  Britain. 

JOHN  JEFFERIES  &  SON,  LTD.,  Royal  Nurseries,  CIRENCESTER 
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NOTICE  TO  OUR   READERS 

IN  order  to  avoid  waste  in  the  printing  of 
catalogues,  readers  are  advised  to  apply  to 
the  following  firms  tor  the  catalogues  they 
require.  We  therefore  beg  to  point  out  that  the 
under-mentioned  firms  will  be  very  pleased  to 
send  their  useful  catalogues  to  our  readers  free 
of  charge,  on  receipt  of  a  post  card. 


Rose  Specialists 


ELISHA   J.   HICKS,   M.C.,   N.R.S.,   etc. 
HURST,  BERKS. 


Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 


KELWAY   &   SON 

Retail  Plant  Department 

LANGPORT,  SOMERSET 


Hardy  Plants 

ColourBorders 

Gladioli 


J.  CHEAL  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

Nurseries 

CRAWLEY 


Landscape 
Gardeners 
Trees  and 
Shrubs,  etc. 


LAXTON  BROS. 

Nurseries 
BEDFORD 


Strawberries 

and 

Fruit  Trees 


PERRYS 

Water  Lilies 

Hardy  Plant  Farms 

and 

ENFIELD,  MIDDX. 

Bog  Plants 

PULHAM  &  SON 

Rock,  Alpine 

Nurseries 

and  Herbace- 

ELSENHAM, ESSEX 

ous  Plants 

J.  JEFFERIES  &  SON,  Ltd.      Ornamental 


Royal  Nurseries 
CIRENCESTER 


Trees  for  Park 
and  Garden 


BOVVELL  &  SKARRATT, 
Cemetery  Road, 
CHELTENHAM. 


Alpines, 
Herbaceous, 
Water    Lilies 


Seeds  and  Bulbs 


R.  H.  BATH  Ltd. 
The  Floral  Farms 
WISBECH 


Home-Grown 
Bulbs   and 
Seeds 


BLACKMORE  &  LANGDON 
TwERTON  Hill  Nuuserv 
BATH 


Begonias 
Delphiniums 
Gloxinias 
Cyclamen,  etc. 


HENRY  ECKFORD 

Wem 

SHROPSHIRE 


DAWKINS 

408,  King's  Road 

CHELSEA,  S.W. 


Sweet  Peas  and 
Garden  Seeds 
Fertilizers 

Seed 

Catalogue 

on  application 


R.  WALLACE  &  CO., 
KiLNi'iELD  Gardens 
COLCHESTER 


Ltd. 


New  Bulb  and 
Iris  List 
Now   Ready. 


UPSTONES 
rotherham 
YORKS 


Seeds  from  the 
North  tor 
satisfaction. 

Cat.alogues  free 
on  demand. 


J.  JEFFERIES  &  SON,  Ltd.  Finest  strains 
The  CoTSWOLD  Seed  Merchants  of  Vegetable  & 
CIRENCESTER  Flower  Seeds 


Garden  Sundries 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 

234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E.  1 


XL    ALL 

Insecticide  & 
Fumigants 


GARDEN  SUPPLIES  Limited  aii  Garden, 

(Boundary  Chem.  Co.)  Estate, 

Ckanmer  Street  and  Sport 

LIVERPOOL  Requirements 


CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Shad  Thames,  S.E.  1   and 
Bedford  Chambers 
CovENT  Garden,  W.C.  2 

J.  BENTLEY,  Ltd. 
Barrow-on-Humber 
HULL 

G.  H.  RICHARDS 

234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E. 


Merchants  and 

Manufacturers 

of  Horticultural 

Sunuries, 

Fertilisers  and 

Insecticides, 

etc. 


Weed  Destroyers 
Lawn  Sand 
Insecticides 

Fertilizers 


XL  ALL 

Fertilizers  and 

Agricultural 

Manures 


BARNARDS,  Ltd. 
NORWICH 


Garden  Espaliers 
&  Trainers.  Par- 
ticulars of  our 
Stock  on  appli- 
cation 


The  New  DESTRUCTOR  CO. 

Ltd.  Rubbish 

-U,  Walter  House,  Bedford  St.  Destructors 
Strand,  LONDON,  W. 


Landscape  Gardening 


T.  B.  HARPHAM  &  SON 
147a,  Church  Street 
Paddington,  London,  W. 


Rock  and 

Horticultural 

Builders 


WHITELEGG  &  CO. 
CHISLEHURST 
write  us 


Landscape  and 
Garden  Archi- 
tects, specialise 
in  Hock,  Water 
and  Formal 
Gardens,  etc. 


PULHAM  &  SON 
71,  Newman  Street,  W.  land  at 
Works  :  BROXBOURNE 
Nurseries  :  ELSENHAM 


Garden  Craftsmen, 
Rock  workers, 
'Pulhamite'  Stone 
Vases,  Sundials, 
Fountains,  etc. 


Heating  Apparatus 


C.  p.  KINNELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.        New  Boiler 
Greenhouse  Heating  List  No.  42, 

SouTHWAUK  St.,  London,  S.E.  1    Post  Free 


Gavden  Architects 

NEW  AND  OLD^GARDENS 
DESIGNED    BY     EXPERTS. 

SKELTON   &  KIRBY 

PIRBRIGHT,  SURREY. 


''OREODOXA 


jj 


The  new  CHINESE  HARDY  RHODODENDRON,  flowers 

bell  shaped,  blush  pink.     We  ean  offer  a  liniiteil  number  of 

strong  plants,  2-3tt.,  with  buds.  Raised  from  seeds  purchased 

by  us  from  Mr.  Wilson's  1908  Expedition. 

(Price  10/6-15/-  e.ach). 

V.    N.    GAUNTLETT   &   Co.,    Ltd., 

Japanese    Nurseries,    CHIDOINQFOLO,     SURREY. 

FORBES'   CATALOGUE 

Delphiniums,  Paeonies,  Phloxes,  Pyrethrums, 
Florists'  Flowers,  Alpine  and  hardy  Border 
Perennials,  Seeds,  &c. 

FREE    ON     APPLICATIOS. 

JOHN  FORBES  (Hawick),  Ltd.,  The  King  s  Nurserymen, 

HAWICK,    SCOTLAND. 


^Things  You  Want, 
and  others 


You  Want  to  Know  About 

Roses  in  Pots. — The  best  climbers,  andaselect 

list  of  dwarfs.    See  catalogue  70. 
Fruit  Trees. — Although  scarce,  Bees  Ltd,  have 

a  few  thousand  trees  of  the  best  sorts.  Cat.  70 
Flowering    Shrubs. — Suitable  for  large  and 

sumll  Gardens  in  Collections.     Cat.  70. 
Climbersand  Wall  Shrubs. — All  the  hardiest 

and  must  showy  sorts  from  9d.  each.  Cat.  70. 
Hardy  Plants. — TheCrcmedelaCremeonly,  in 

low  piiied  collections  and  singly.     Cat.  70. 
Complete  Flower  Borders,  with  plan  and 

phuits  numbered  to  lit  in  spaces;    nothing 

sinipler,  less  costly  or  more  effective  at  the 

jiriic.     c:at.  70. 
ImmuneSeed  Potatoes. -The  best  and  newest 

sorts  certified  hv  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

C'at.  CO. 
Early    and    Maincrop    Seed   Potatoes. -The 

most  prolific  sorts,  finest  seed  direct  from 

Scotland.     Cat.  09. 
Vegetable  Seeds    of  re-sclccted  guaiantested 

strains,  including  a  new  "  half-long  "  beet — 

•■Tlir  I'.iesian  Beet"— which  is  a  "  boon  and 

a  idessing."     Cat.  69. 
Sweet    Peas,   separately  and    in   collections, 

Bees  Ltd.  are  offering  £20  worth  of  Silver 

Plate  with  cash  for  expenses  at  the  National 

Sweet  Pea  Society's  Show  this  year. 
FlowerSeeds.-All  the  best  sorts  in"  2d.  packets 

and  in  larger  quantities.  Cat.  No.  69. 
"IVIoneyfrom  Honey,"  Fruit  Pruning,  How 
to  Best  the  Pests,  Planning  the  Flower 
Border,  Potato  Selection  for  Various  Soils, 
Trenching,  Tips  for  the  Townsman, 
Vegetables,  Plant  Hunting  in  China, 
Flower  Legends,  Household  Helps,  Child- 
ren's Page,  and  many  other  items  are  con 
tained  in  the  I'>br\rary  number  of  "  The  Busy 
Bee,"  a  monthly  journal  for  Amateurs,  Small- 
holders, Allotment  Holders,  and  the  Home- 
folk;  published  by  Bees  Ltd.  Send  2/6  for 
twelve  issues.  If  you  don't  like  the  paper, 
yoitr  cash  will  be  refunded. 


Write 

to-day 

Lest 

you 

Forget 


75c,  Mill  Street, 
_ LIVERPOOL.  ^ 


Cata- 
locuea 

are 
sratis 
&  post 

free. 


SCOTCH     SEED    POTATOES    direct    from 

Scotland,  carriage  paid,  bags  free.  ALL  PER  STONE  : 
Midlothian  Early,  5s.  6d-  ;  Duke  of  York,  5s.  6d. ;  E.\press, 
Js.  6d.  :  Epicure.  4s.  ;  Eclipse  4s.  6d. ;  Edzell  Blue,  4s.  6d. ; 
Ally,  3s.  6d. ;  King  Edward  VII.,  3s.  6d.  ;  Hay  Queen, 
5s.  6d. ;  Lochar,  5s.  6d. ;  JIajestic,  5s,  6d.  ;  .\rran  Comraile, 
9s.  6d. ;  Great  Scot,  3s.  6d. ;  Arran  Chief,  3s.  ;  Factor, 
3s.  6d. ;  Kerr's  Pink,  5s.;  Tinwald  Perfection,  5s.  6d. ; 
Early  Pioneer,  3s.  6d. :  Arran  Victory,  5s.  Gd. ;  Asbiea, 
Kidney,  5s.  6d.  ;  Golden  Wonder,  :-!s.  6d. ;  Brrrnhonse 
Beauty.  .3s.  Od. :  Ajax.  3s. ;  Templar,  3s. ;  Bloomfreld 
Early,  5s.  Od. ;  Witch  Hill,  7s.;  King  Geroge  V.,  3s,  6d. ; 
British  Queen,  3s.  6d. ;  Ninetyfold,  5s.  6d. ;  Sharpe's  Victor 
5s.  6d. ;  Up-to-Date,  3s.  6d. ;  Macpherson  Early.  3s.  6d. ; 
Abundance,  3s.  6cl. :  Queen  Mary,  3s.  6d.  NOTE.-  -The 
above  are  all  carriage  paid  in  the  U.K.  Allotn  ent.  Potato 
and  Seed  Guide  FEEE.  Secretaries  of  .\lIofment  Holders' 
.Associations  are  invited  to  apply  fo  special  i^rices  per  cwt., 
t  on.  01  truck  ;  also  for  offers  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. — 
Tii.liE,  Whytb  &  Co.,  Seed  Growers,  12,  Melbourne  Place, 
George  IV.  Bridge,  Edinbirrph.     E.st.  1837. 


Chrysanthemums 

THE  BEST  and  only  THE  BEST 


Very  larse 
and  b'-autiful, 
and  best  in 
tlieir  cfass. 


fine, 


12/6 
S/6 


GRAND  SINGLES.   Novelties  cf  the  Season 

LAOV    ASTOR,    WI.P.,    brilliant    crimson,    10/6    each. 
BRONZE  MOLLY,  anricot.  3/6 
Mrs.  W.  J.  GODFNEV,  peach  bloom  pink,  3/6 
REGINALD  GODFREY,  scarlet  chestnut,  3/6. 
SPECIAL    OFFER. 

Twelve  distinct  varieties,  singles,   very 
Ditto,  ditto,  really  good 

DOUBLE  OR  FULL-FLOWEREO  JtPS,  incurved,  etc. 
Twelve    distinct   for    Greenhouse,    to    flower  from 

October  to  Xmas,  5/6 

Ditto,     ditto,      to  flower  in   December  (Xmas),   5/6 

Twelve  Plants,  in  4  best  whites,  to  flower  at  Xmas,  5/6 

Twelve  in  4  varieties,  for  outdoor  planting,  to  flower 

in  September  and  October.  4/6 

Ditto  in  12  varieties,  ditto  ditto,  5/- 

AH  ^Ofit  attd  piTclli  ng  free  for  canh.     Ctitaloiiue  free. 

GODFREY  &  SON,  EXMOUTH,  DEVON 


March  13,  1920. 


ti^. 


GARDEN. 


PKHFECT  LAWNS  BY  I'SINU 

WEBBS'    PRIZE    LAWN     GRASS   SEEDS. 

For  Tennis,  Croquet   .ind  flarden  Lawns,   Bowling  Greens. 

etc..  2/6  per  lb..  0,6  jier  bustiel.    Carriase  paid. 

Pamplilot  on  "  A'akin'j  and  Renovatins  I. awns  "  on  reniiest. 


WEBBS'      SPECIAL      LAWN      MANURE. 

A  most  excellent  fertiliser.     Bas  of  7  lbs..  3/3  :    141bs.,  5/6  : 

2,''lbs.,  9/6  ;    561bs.,  17/-.    Ciirriaae  free. 

Webbs*  Improved  Lawn  S.and. 

Webbs'  Worm  Killer. 

Webbs'  Weed  Killer. 

Particulars  on  application. 

WEBB  *  SONS.  LI  d.. The  King's  Seedsmen,  STOURBRIDGE 

WATERER'S  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER. 

SEEDS,  Sweet  Peas,  Scotch-prown  Seed  Potatoes.  Catalogues 
on  application. — John  Waxeber,  Sons  &  Crisp,  Ltd.,  The 
Nurseries,  Tw\ ford.  Berks 

WATERER'S      Rhodcdendrons,       Azaleas, 

Conifera,  Choice  and  Rare  Shrubs,  Herbaceous  Plants,  Hardy 
Alpines,  etc.  Illustrated  Catalogues  free.— JOHN  WATERER, 
Sons  &  Crisp,  Ltd.,Twyford,  Beiks. 

KING'S   ACRE    FRUIT  TREES    have   pro 

duced  some  of  the  finest  and  most  remarkable  Apples  and 
Pears  on  record.  Extra  strong  6  years'  old  Fruiting  Trees, 
Vines  and  Bush  Fruits. — Particulars  promptly  given  on 
application  to  King's  acre  Nurseries,  Ltd.,  Hereford. 

KING'S     ACRE    ROSES.  —  Alphabetically 

arranged  Catalogue  free  on  application. — King's  ACRE 
Nurseries.  Ltd..  Hereford. 

KING'S  ACRE    BORDER  AND  CLIMBING 

PLANTS.  List  free  on  request. — KING'S  ACRB  NURSERIES 
Ltd.,  Hereford. 


DOUBLE  STRENGTH  GARDEN  MANURE. 

The  strongest  and  cheapest  in  use  of  all  fertilisers, 
201b.  bag,  price  5/-, carriage  paid.  For  lawns  like  velvet, use 
"  Calnus,"  the  great  lawn  dressing,  2Rlb.  bag,  price  5/fi, 
carriage  paid. — Sole  makers,  THE  AMMONIA  Fertixisek 
Coy.,  Bedford. 

GREENHOUSE  PAINTING  AND  GLAZING. 

— We  can  now  supply  "  Vitrolite  "  the  best  paint,  25/-  per 
g^^llon,  cans  extra.  "  PIASTINE,"  the  imperishable  putty, 
44/-  per  cwt.,  kegs  extra  ;  7  lb.  tins,  3/9  ;  14  lb.  tins,  7/-  each. 
— W.  Carson  &  Sons.  Grove  Works,  Battersea,  S.W.  11. 

CARNATION    CULTURAL    GUIDE.— Com- 

plete  instructions  for  greenhouse  and  outdoor  culture,  7d. 
post  free. — C.  H.  Taudetin,  Willaston,  Birkenhead. 

WELLS'     Catalogue     of     Chrysanthemums 

now  ready:  post  free  on  application. — W.  Wells  &  Co., 
Merstham.  Surrey. 

POTATOES.— Kerr's  Seed  Potatoes  Excel. 

Grow  Kerr's  Pink.  Order  early.  Write  lor  potato  list.— 
Kerr  &  Co.,  63,  Queen  Street,  Glasgow. 

GLORIOUS     PHLOX.  —  Strong     flowering 

chimps,  twelve  varieties,  all  distinct  from  my  superb  collection, 
7/6,  carriage  paid,  for  cash;  send  for  list. — Edwards,  215, 
Maryvale  Road.  Boumville. __^_^_^_^__ 

VIOLAS,      BEAUTIFUL      VIOLAS,     from 

my  superb  collection  of  exliibition  and  border  varieties ; 
12  strong  plants  in  12  distinct  varieties,  2s.  6d.,  carriage  paid 
lor  cash. — Ed\\"ards,  215,  Mary\'a]e  Road.  Bournville. 

IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING  for  gardens, 

tree  guards,  gates,  arches,  espaliers,  rose  stakes,  and  orna- 
mental garden  iron  and  wire  work  of  every  description.  Send 
(or  illustrated  catalogue.  Also  kennel  railing  and  poultry 
fencing.  Ask  for  separate  lists. — Boulton  &  Paul,  Ltd., 
Manufacturers,  Norft" i ch . 

ROCKERY    PLANTS   SPECIALITY.— Write 

(or  descriptive  list,  free. — TERRY  Lee,  16,  Morden  Road, 
Stechford,  Birmingham. 

WAKELEY'S  PATENTED  HOP  MANURE. 

— The  only  reliable  and  complete  substitute  for  Stable 
manure.     See  advt.  on  p.  xii. 

SPLENDID     YELLOW     FIBROUS     LOAM. 

Pure  Leaf  Mould,  Coarse  Sand,  each  5/  per  sack.  Prepared 
Compost,  6/6 ;  Basic  Slag,  6/6  cwt. ;  Kainit,  14  lbs.  2/9. — 
W.  Herbert  &  Co.,  Hop  Exchange,  London,  S.E. 


BARR  S  VEGETABLE  &  FLOWER  SEEDS 

of    finest    selected    strains    and    tested    growtli.      Catalogue, 
dj*scribins;  many  fine  novelties,  free. 


BARR'S  HARDY  PERENNIALS,  ALPINES, 

Rock  Plants,   Aquatics,   and   Climbers  for  Sprin-j  Planting. 
DePTiptive  ratr^lotrue  free. 


BARR'S     LILIES,     GLADIOLI,     CANNAS, 

Anemones,    Begonias,    Montbretias,    Tigridias,    Ranunculus, 

etc.,  for  Spring  Planting.    Catalogue  tree. 

B.uiR  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 


HARDY  BORDER  "CLOVE"  CARNATIONS. 

— The  wonderful  decorative  value  of  our  Clove-scented,  stiff- 
necked  Border  Carnations  has  again  been  confirmed  by  the 
notable  success  at  the  great  Chelsea  Show,  July,  1919,  our 
Border  Carnations  being  awarded  the  30  guinea  Silver 
Trophy  for  the  best  Carnation  exhibit  in  the  whole  show  in- 
cluding Perpetual  Trees,  and  all  other  types.  Absolutely 
hardy.  Plant  now  for  any  part  of  Gt.  Britain.  Please 
write  us  for  particulars.  Sow  Seed  now.  2s.  6d.  and  53.  Best 
strain  in  existence. — J.  Douglas.  Edenside.  Gt.  Bookham. 


NOW      IS      THE     TIME    TO     PLANT.— 

KKLWAT  A  SON,  Tlie  Royal  Horticulturists.  Langport» 
Somerset,  are  now  hooking  orders  lor  their  Choice  Hardy 
Perennial  Plants.  Plant  a  COLOUR  BORDER  and  you  will 
be  able  to  enjoy  its  exquisite  beauty  for  many  years 
without  any  great  expense  or  trouble. 

Send  Measurement  of  your  border. 
Poeonies,  Delphioiums,  Phloxes,  and  other  beautiful  flowers 
included  in  their  Colour  Schemes,  which  provide  blooms  irom 
early  Spring  to   late  Autumn. 

Weybridge,  Jan.  10th,1920. 

"  Some  six  years  ago  you  supplied  me  with  a  number  of 
Hardy  Perennial  Plants  for  certain  borders  in  a  gard  en  at 
Streatham  Hill.  These  i  roved  a  great  success  and 
year  by  year  have  been  the  cause  of  much  comment  and 
admiration." 

Troon,  Ayrshire,  Jan.  11th.  1920. 

"  The  complete  border  I  bought  in  1912  for  Bothwell  was  a 
great  success.' 

Write  NOW  to  Kelway  &  SON,  Retail  Plant  Department, 
Langport,  Somerset. 


TWELVE     BEAUTIFUL     DELPHINIUMS, 

includmg  Alake,  Lascelles.Moerheimi  10/6;  twelve  Phlox  4(6  ;  I 
six  Pa^onies,  4/-;    six  Papaver  Orientale,  including  Perry*s 
White,  3/-;  twelve  Gladioli,  2  6  ;  twelve  Alpines,  3/- ;  twelve 
Michaelmas  Palsies,  all  colours,  3/9.     Named.     Carriage  , 
Paid.       Quality     Seetis.      Catalogues     Free.  —  Taylors'  < 
Nurseries,  New  Elth.am,  S.E.  9. 


McDOUGALLS      WEED      KILLER,     non 

poisonous,  safe,  effective.  In  tins.  Pints,  1;9;  quarts.  3/-; 
J-gall.,  4,'!);  1  gall.,  7- ;  5  galls.,  27,6.  From  Seeds- 
men, Nurserymen,  Ironmongers. — Sole  Manufacturers, 
McDougall  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Port  Street,  Manchester.  Estab- 
lished  1845. 

McDOUGALL'S  "  FUMERS  "  and  INSECTI- 

cide  ''Sheets"  for  greenhouse  fumigation;  safe,  effectual, 
economical.  Sold  by  all  seedsmen  and  nurserymen.  — 
McDougall  Bros.,  Ltd..  Port  Street  Manchester. 


ALPINE,  MORAINE   AND   HERBACEOUS 

PL.^NTS.    Descriptive  catalogue  post  free  on  application. — 
Maxwell  <S  Beale,  Dorset  Nursery,  Broadstone,  Dorset. 


SEWAGE      DISPOSAL      FOR      COUNTRY 

HOUSES. — No  emptying  of  cesspools;  a  perfect  fertilizer; 
no  solids ;  no  open  filters ;  perfectly  automatic ;  everything 
underground.  State  particulars.  —  WiLLL4ja  Beattie,  8, 
Lower  Grosvenor  Place,  Westminster. 


GROW  "PREMIER"  SEEDS.    WHY  NOT? 

Highest  quality.  Best  Value.  A  ward  "^  I  3  Gold  Medals. 
Full  descriptions  and  cultural  directions  of  tnebest  and  most 
prohtable  kinds  to  grow.  See  our  unioue  pocket  seed  guide 
containing  a  practical  monthly  calendar  iree. — l  remeer 
Seed  Co.,  Ltd.,  Seed  Specialists,  London  Road,  Brignton. 


SEEDLINGS      OF      ANDROSACE      LANU- 

GIK(JSA,  Hypericum  reptans  and  fragile,  Papaver  alpinum  ; 
nice  plants  ready  for  potting,  3/6  per  dozen  ;  22/6  per  100, 
post  free. — C.  W.  0.  Manager,  LLssadell,  Sligo. 


ECONOMIC   PRICES.— Herbaceous,    Border 

and  Bedding  Plants,  Antirrliinums  (20  sorts);  Sweet  Pea 
Plants  (37  sorts),  etc.  My  list  will  save  you  20%. — 
liEv.  C.  Barnes,  F.R.H.S.,  Scofton,  Worksop. 


ROCK  —  HERBACEOUS  —  PRIMROSES, 

•double  and    single,  etc.;    advice  given  on  remouelling    of 
gardens,  and  lists. — Hopkins,  Mere.  Suepperton 

FOR      SALE,      SHOW      CASES,      ROSES 

with  tubes,  perfect  condition  ;    24  blooms,  253.  ;    12  blooms, 
159.   ;   6  blooms,  10s. — Harris.  The  Hayes,  Stone,  Staffs. 


RIVERS'   FRUIT  TREES,   ROSES,   VINES, 

Figs,  Oranges  and  Orchard  House  trees  are  of  flrst-class 
quahty,  and  a  large  and  select  stock  is  always  on  view. 
Inspection  invited.  Price  list  post  free  on  application. — 
Thob.  Rivers  &  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. 


WM.   DUNCAN   TUCKER   &  SONS,   LTD., 

Lawrence  Road,  South  Tottenham,  N.  15. — Conservatories, 
Winter  Gardens,  Vineries,  Peach  Houses,  Portable  Build- 
ings, etc. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PL.\NT 

KELWAY'S     LOVELY     GLADIOLI     FOR 

SUMMER  AND  AUTUMN  FLOWERS.— Kelway's  famous 
Gladioli,  planted  now,  produce  grand  spikes  of  glorious 
flowers  from  July  until  late  Autumn.  They  are  particularly 
useful  for  church  decorations  during  Harvest  Festivals,  for 
large  lialls  and  hospitals,  and  for  decorating  the  home  when 
other  flowers  are  scarce.  They  will  grow  in  towns,  and  we 
can  supply  them  in  all  colours  for  immediate  planting.  Do 
not  buy  Dutch  bulbs,  but  send  at  once  for  our  new  price  list 
of  named  sorts  to  the  Retail  Plant  Department. 
KELWAY&  SON,  Langport,  Somerset. 

DOBBIE     &     CO.,      ROYAL     SEEDSMEN, 

Edinburgh,  will  send  a  copy  of  their  1920  Catalogue  and 
Guide  to  (gardening  free,  if  this  Paper  is  mentioned. 

BATH'S  SELECT  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS.— 

New  niustrated  Catalogue  of  choice  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds,  and  Plants,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  post  free 
on  application.  Special  terms  to  Allotment  Societies. — 
(Dbpx.  E),  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  The  Floral  Farms.  Wisbech. 

FIDLERS'  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  GARDEN 

SEED  GUIDE  AND  CATALOGUE  FOR  1920  IS  NOW 
READY,  and  a  copy  will  be  sent  post  free  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  post  card. — Write  at  once  to  FlDLBR  &  SOUS, 
Royal  Berkshire  Seed  Stores,  Reading. 

LAXTONS'    SEEDS,— New     Catalogue     for 

1920  contains  all  the  latest  novelties  in  flowers  and  vege- 
tables, including  the  line  new  pea  "  Admiral  Beatty."  List 
gratis  on  applicatioa.  P-imphlet  on  Fruit  Culture  for  lid- 
postage. — Laxton  Brothers,  Bedford. 


"GARDEN,"    FOR    JANUARY    4th,    1919, 

WANTED. — E.  T.  ELLIS,  Westwood,  Ecclesall,  Sheffield. 

ROCK  PLANTS,  best  varieties,  inexpensive  ; 

list  free. — Marion  Gledstanes,  Fardross,  Clogher,  Tyrone. 

BIRDS'    BATHS,  GARDEN    VASES,    SUN- 

DIALS,  NESTING  BOXES,  Catalogue  (No.  i)  free.— 
MoORTON,  5,  Thornton  Avenue,  Chiswick. 

PERPETUAL      CARNATIONS.  —  Healthy 

Guernsey  Plants,  from  21/-  per  20  plants,  carriage  paid. 
Ask  Catalogue. — Van  der  Slhys  (late  H.  Burnett),  St. 
Margaret's  Nurseries,  Guernsey. 


ALPINE   &    BOG   PLANTS.— 1,000   choice 

varieties  from  collection  of  over  2,000,  sold  cheap,  alsoseeda. 
Send  for  list.  Name  this  paper. — Rev.  J.  F.  Anderson, 
Glenn  Hall,  Leicester. 

GENTIAN  A      VERNA,      twelve      clumps, 

53.,  free. — O'KELLT,  Botanist,  Ballyvaughan,  Ireland. 


JAMES  GRAY,  LTD.,  Builder  of  Conser- 
vatories, Greenhouses,  etc.,  and  Heating  Engineers,  Danvers 
Street,  Chelsea,  London.  S.W.  3.  Wire,  Gray,  201,  Western, 
London.    Telephone  :  Western,  201. 

BOX'S     BEGONIAS    for     quality.    Tubers, 

single  mixed,  single  frilled,  double  mixed,  Cristata,  mixed, 
any  section,  5s.  6d.,  or  to  colour,  6s.  6d.  per  doz.  Post 
free  -  "  C  W  O  ,"  John  R.  Box,  Seed  Warehouse.  Croydon. 
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THE  SHELLEY 

SWEET  PEAS 

Plants  Spring  sown  for  April  planting 

A.  Malcolm.  Hope.   Ivorine.  Mrs.  A. 
Hitchcock,  Mrs.T.  Jones. etc. 
A.  Bownass,  C  Hinton.  Fiery  Cross, 
Jean  Ireland,  etc. 

Doibie's  Cream,  M.  Fife.  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Tantiueray.  R.  bydfnham,  etc. 
ALricola,    Edrom    Beauty.    Hercules 
Scarlet  Emperor,  etc. 
Cr  untess     Sp(  ncer.    Elsie    Herbert. 
Kintj  Manoel,  M.  Atlee.  etc. 
Full    List  p<st  free. 


1/- 
8d. 
6d. 
4d. 
3d. 

T.  H. 


per  doz. 
per  doz. 
per  doz. 
per  doz. 
per  doz. 


BIDMAI  I       C  D  II  G  TheShel'ey 

irnHLL,    r.n.n.9.,   Sweet   Pea   Farm, 

^ea^   HADLEIGH.   SUFFOLK 
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Mrs    PyM'S    FAMOUS  PLANTS 

32nd  SEASON        24/-  worth  for  20/- 

All  post  free  or  carriag    paid  pa98enger  traiu. 


SPL-ENDIO       STBON3       HftnOY        PLA.>ITS 

PLANT  NOW  FOR  SUCCESS 
lA-hill3l  P.'vrle,  6,  1/4.  AlysBU-n,  Gild  I)  nt,  9,  l/'i 
Airostam-na,  crimion,  6,  1/4.  Alpine  Wallflowers,  20, 
1/6  Alpine  Pinlts,  d,  1/4.  Anchusa  Italie.i,  iiUea'^i'  lilii«. 
4  1/4.  Anohusa  Dropmore,  3,  1/4.  Aquilegia,  Clematis, 
flowered  0  14.  Aquileyia,  aew  long  spurred,  15,  1,4. 
Aiuilea'ia.doubleand^iriHletaixed.  8. 1  4.  Asters,  Michael- 
mas Jaisiss.ninri'^Jvaiietie'*.  4,  I  4.  Aubrietia  purpurea,  12. 
1/0  Aubrietia  Hendersonii,  large  bloomi,  very  rieh  purple.  6, 
1/4'  Auricula  .\lpma,  4,  1/4.  Campanula, dwarf  or  tall,  blue 
or  white  4  14.  Campanula  Pyramidalis,  chimney  bell 
flowers  'grand  twovear-old  plants,  3,  1/4.  Canterbury 
Balls  grand  plants,  lovely  now  double  or  single  pink,  6,  1/4. 
Cup  and  .Saucer.  6,  1/4;  splen.lid  new  hybriils.  12.  1/4; 
aiigle  white  or  blue,  12,  1/4;  double  mi.ved  colours,  6,  1,4. 
Carnations,  good  double  border,  6,  1,4.  Centaurea 
Montiina  large  perennial  Cornflower,  6,  1,4.  Cerastium 
Snow  in  Summer,  12,  1,6.  Pontstemon  barbatus,  coral, 
pink  6  1/4  Clirysanthemum  maximum,  very  large  white, 
6  1/4  '  Rook  Roses,  8,  1/4.  Coreopsis  grandiflora.  6,  1/4. 
Cornflowers,  Kelwav's  doubles,  12,  1,4.  Cowslip,  new 
red  6  1/4.  Foxgloves,  new  yellow,  4,  1'4.  Daisies, 
double' mixed,  20,  1/6.  Delphiniums,  grand  plants,  3,  14. 
Oianthus,  all  colours  and  varieties,  12,  10.  Erigeron 
mauve  Mirguerites,  4,  1/4.  Evening  Primrose,  6,  1,4. 
Eupatorium,  white,  4,  1/4.  Forget-me-nots,  best  royal  and 
iniligo  dwarf  blue,  20,  1/6.  Foxgloves,  Ivery's  lovely 
spotted,  12.  1/4.  Foxgloves  purpurea,  20,  1/6.  Qaillardia 
oraniliflora.'  magnlflcent  new  hybrids,  6,  14.  Qypsophila 
paniculata,  6.  I  4.  Qypsophila  glabrata,  dwarf,  12.  1,6. 
Helenium,  Bigelowi  Hoopcri.  Autumnal,  fi,  1/4.  Helianthus, 
>erennial  Sunflower,  single.  12,  16:  .Miss  Mellish,  6,  1  4  ; 
Jonble  6  1'4  Hollyhocks,  splendid  singles,  6,  1/4.  Holly- 
hocks,' "rand  doubles.  4,  1/4.  Honesty,  12,  1/4.  Iceland 
Poppies,  6  1/4.  Incarvillea,3.  1/4,  Iris,  mixed  colours,  large 
Fill'  4  1/4.  Linum,  blue  Flax,  12,  1/6.  Lupin,  blue  and  white, 
8  l74  '  Lupin,  pink,  4,  1/4.  Tree  Lupin,  white  and  yellow, 
4'  1/4,  Lychnis,  scarlet  or  salmon.  H,  1,4.  Oriental 
Poppies,  scarlet,  salmon,  apricot,  crimson,  etc.,  6,  1/4. 
Everlav  ^ng  Pea,  red,  white  or  pink,  4,  1'4.  Pinks, 
•coloured,  o,  1/4.  Pinks,  fragrant,  double  white,  6,  1  6. 
Polyanthus,  Kelwav's  best  variety  and  gold  laced,  8,  1  4. 
Po  yanthus  Primrose,  6,  1/4.  Potentilla,  lovely  doubles, 
6  1/4  Pyrsthrum,  Kelway's  giant  exiiibitiou,  4,  1/4. 
Ribbon  Qrass,  vaviegatrf'd,  6  clumps,  1.4.  Rose  of  Sharon, 
4  1/4  Rose  Campion,  12.  1/4.  Rosemary,  bushes,  2, 
l'4  Rudbeckia  Newmanil,  4,  1'4;  Golden  Ball,  4,  1  4. 
Saponaria,  pink  trailing,  8.  1/4.  Saxifraga.mossy,  assorted, 
0  14  Sedums,assorted,  6,1 '4.  Silene  enmpaeta,  pink.  20,1  6. 
Silene  Schaffcv,  6,  1'4.  Sweetwilliams,  new  scarlet,  pink 
and  crimson  beauty,  8,  1'4.  Sweetwilliam,  splendid  mixed, 
l.i  14  Thrift,  coinnaet  pink,  12,  1  0.  Tritoma,  Red- 
Hot  Poker,  3,  1/4.  Valerian,  crimson,  12,  1/0.  Verbascum, 
dwarf  or  tall,  6,  1/4.  Veronica,  light  or  dark  blue,  4,  1/4. 
"Dielytra  spsctibilis,  bleeding  heart,  large  roots,  1. 
1/4  H9'n3rooallis,  lovely  large  flow-ring  hardy  [.ily, 
tawny  and  orange  red  shades,  very  hand-some,  large  roots. 


2,  14.  Paeinies,  white,  pink,  yellow,  crimson,  1,  1/4 
Psesnies,  mixed,  2,  1,4.  Phlox,  large  flowering,  white,  pink 
crimson,  scarlet,  mauve,  2,  1,4,  Phlox,  mixed  large  flower- 
ing, 3,  1,4.  Scabious  Caucasica,  beautiful  large  mauve, 
large  roots,  2,  1/4.  Spireea  palm.ata,  beautiful  hardy 
scarlet,  1,  1/4.    Monarda,  new,  scarlet  clumps,  2,  1  6. 

Violas,  Bath's  splendid  beddmg  varieties.  Yellow  Gem. 
Purple  King,  Imperial  Blue,  Snow  Queen,  and  lovely  mixed, 
12,  1/8. 

Brampton  Stocks,  transplanted  plants,  6,  1/4. 

Antirrhinums,  seedUngs,  lovely  new  colours,  20,  1/4. 

Passion  Flower,  hardy  blue  and  white,  2,  1/4. 

Shrubs,  splendid  flowering  varieties,  large  bushes,  cheap 
to  clear,  assorted,  6  for  7/-  ;  12  for  12/-.     Not  less  than  six  sent, 

Lilv  of  the   Valley,  strong    flowering   crowns,    12,    1/fi. 

Antirrhinums,  (snapdragon)  strong  .Autumn  sown  and 
transplanted,  all  the  lovely  new  colours,  mixed,  6,  1,'4. 

Cauliflowers  for  early  use,  .autumn  sown  and  trans- 
planted in  cold  frame,  ;(l.  1/4;  very  large,  20,  1/6. 

Tomatoes,  best  varieties,  nice  transp'anted  plants,  6,1/4 

Strong  autumn  plants  from  open  ground.  Spring 
Cabbage,  .Winter  Tripoli  Onions,  Lettuce,  Leeks, 
Perpetual  Spinach,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Pick.ing 
Cabbage,     2,'-  100. 

Sage,  Thyme,  Mint,  Marjoram,  Fennel,  6,  1/4. 

Parsley,  best  curls,  12,  1/4,  Seakale,  strong  plants, 
12,  1'6,  Rhubarb,  best  re,l,  named  sorts,  6.  1'6,  Chives, 
perennial  Unions,  always  growing,  once  planted  no  more 
trouble,  12,  1  4. 

Chrysanthemums,  strong  rooted  cuttings,  early 
flowering,  pink,  gold,  crimson,  bronze,  white,  6,  1  4. 

Wallflowers,  blood  red,  crimson,  ruby,  gold,  yellow, 
and  lovely  new  hybrids,  50,  2,'- ;  100,  3/6 ;  Cheaper  per 
1,000, 

Pansies,  splendid  plants,  separate  colours  or  best  large 
flowr-ring.  named,  mixed,  12.  I  4. 

Gladiolus,  magniflcent  large-fiowering/liybrids,  glorious 
colours,    6,    1,6,    , 

SPLENDID  PLANTS  FOR  COOL  HOUSE,  etc., 
FOR  WINTER  AND  SPRING  FLOWERING. 
Primula  Malacoides,  6,  14.  Primula  Ivewensis 
yellow.  4,  14.  Seal  let  Salvia,  4,  1,4,  Celsia  Critica, 
4,  14,  Rehmannia,  4,  14.  Gchizanthus  Wisefonensis. 
4,  1/4.  Beauty  Stocks,  4,  1,4.  Primula  obconica, 
new  pink  and  crimson  Giant,  4,  1/4.  Streptocarpus, 
Veitrh's     new      hybrids,     3,      14.  Cinerarias,      prize 

exhibition  .an  1  Stellata,  6,  1/4.  Begonias,  ciimson  per- 
petual rtowering.  4,  1,4.  Calceolarias,  enormous  blooms 
beautifully  spotted  and  marked,  4.  1  4.  Nicotiana  (Tobacco), 
red  or  white,  fi,  1/4.  Solanum  aviculare,  kangaroo  apple, 
most  beautifid  intense  blue  flowers  :in.l  goMcn  fruit,  3  I  4 
Primula  •  inensis,  in  bud.  beautiful  colours,  lovely  for 
cutting.  4,  14,  Pr.muia  Verticillata,  fragrant  yellow  ,4, 
1/4.  Primula  Cortusoides.  rich  purple,  4.  1'4.  Cannas,  3.  14. 
Marguer-tes,  yellow,  blue  or  white. 4, 1'4.  Smiiax,  trailing, 
6,  1/4.    Cyclamen,  good,  year  old,  2,  1/4.     Blany  others. 

M<V3NIFICENT    HARDY     PERENNIALS.  ~"^ 
Rockery,  Spring,  BBddin.3,  Shrubs,  Climbers,  Green- 
house.    Vegetable  plants.     Catalogue  free.ij 


VERT'S  Gold  Medal 
HOLLYHOCKS 

Ch.iter's  Original  and  Unrivalled  Strain. 

WE     oflFer       strong,      healthy 
plants  for  present  planting, 
to  provide    a    grand   pano- 
rama    of    gorgeous    colour    during 
the  coming  Summer  and  Autumn. 


For  full   particulars   see  our  descriptive    Cata- 
logue    containing    natural  colour  illustrations. 
Post  free  on  application. 


JAMES  VERT  &  SONS, 

THE    NURSERIES, 

SafTpon  Walden,   Essex. 
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SCOTCH 
SEED    POTATOES 

Direct  from  Scotland's  Famous  Seed  Potato  County — 

FORFARSHIRE. 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed.       71bs. 

Ulbs 

.  281  bs 

561bs. 

1121bs 

Daroill  Eaklt 

.  4/- 

7/6 

— 

— 

— 

DoKE  OF  York 

.   2/8 

5/- 

9/6 

18/- 

35/- 

EnzELL  Blue  . 

.  2/6 

4/6 

8/- 

14/6 

27/e 

Eclipse  . 

.  2/6 

4/6 

8/- 

15/- 

28/- 

Sharpe's  Express 

.  2/8 

5/- 

9/- 

17/6 

34/- 

British  Qoeen 

.   1/8 

3/- 

5/6 

10/6 

20/- 

Kino  Georqe  V. 

-   1/8 

3/- 

5/6 

10/6 

20/- 

Great  Scot     . 

.   1/8 

3/- 

5/6 

10/6 

20/- 

Arran  Chief  . 

.   1/6 

2/8 

6/- 

9/6 

18/- 

Factor   . 

-  1/6 

2/8 

5/-- 

9/6 

18/- 

Golden  Wonder 

.   1/8 

3/- 

5/6 

10/- 

19/- 

Kino  Edward 

.   1/8 

3/- 

5/6 

10/6 

20/- 

.Majestic 

.  2/8 

5/- 

9/6 

18/- 

35/- 

LOCHAR 

.   1/8 

3/- 

5/6 

10/- 

19/- 

Mrs.    PYM,    F.R.H.S.,    &    CO. 

10,     VINE      HOUSE,      WOODSTONE,       PETERBOROUGH 

THE     HARDY      FLOWER      BOOK 


By  E.   H.   JENKINS. 


3s.  2d.  net,  by  post  4d.  extrr. 


Please  write  to-day  for  full  particulars  of  this  invaluaile  tKwk  Hud  for   Uluntratied   prospectuses  of  some  of   the 
uper-booksiu  the  "Country  Lifb"  Library  to  the  Manager,  " Country  Life,"  Limited,  Tavistock  Street,  W.C.  2, 


Also  Arran  Hose,  Midlothian  Early.  Arran  Comrade, 
Ally,  Arran  Victory,  Bishop,  Kerr's  Pink,  Tinwald  Per- 
fection, etc. 

Carriage  forward  by  goods  train.  If  desired  by  passenger 
train,  to  stations  North  of  London,  add  for  14lbs., 
1/4;  281bs..  2/1;  421bs.,  3/2;  561bs.,  4/2;  S4lbs.,  5/10; 
1121bs.,  7/4.     To  stations  South  of  London,  add  lid.  per  lb. 

Full  Descriptive  List  and  Guide,  with  cultural  directions 
post  free  on  mentioning  this  paper. 

ORDER  AT  ONCE  AS^STOCKS  ARE  RUNNING  LOW. 

THYNE    &     SON,    DUNDEE. 

Ciardening  Made  Easy 

Edited  br  E.  T.  COOK. 

200  Pages.       23  Ulustratlons. 
Price  1/11   Net.       In  Cloth,  2/6. 

By  post,  4d.  extra. 


PubllBhed  at  the   OfBces  of  "  Cofittrt  Life,"   Ltd„ 
Tavistock  street.  Covent  Garden.  W.C.  2. 


March  13,  1920.] 
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Veronica 
Bidwillii 


AcharmingMiniature 
Shrubby  Speedwell, 
bearing  sheets  of 
white  and  pale  mauve 
flowers. 


SPLENDID    I'OR    HIGHER    POSITIONS    OF    ROCKERY. 

Price  1/-  each,  Post  Free.  9/.  per  dozen.  Carriage  paid. 

We  can  supply  mi.xed  dozens,  including  the  following :     V.  Repens,  V.  Rupestris,  V.  Gentianoides, 

V.  Prostrata  at  the  same  rate. 
See  LupiNus  Poi.yphyllus  in  last  week's  issue. 

THE   BARNHAM   NURSERIES,   LIMITED,   BARNHAM,   SUSSEX 


SEED    POTATOES 

Scotch  and  Yorkshire  Grown. 
ALL  THE  LEADING   VARIETIES 

No   better   stocks   obtainable. 


SEND     FOR     LIST. 


ISAAC  POAD  &  SONS,  LTD.. 

Seed      Potato     Merchants,    YORK 


Send  your  order  now  for 

NEW    SEEDLING    VIOLET 

Mrs.  DAVID  LLOYD  GEORGE. 

Award  of  Merit.  191S.   R.HS. 
50/-  per  dozen. 

J.  J.    KETTLE,    Violet    Farm,  Corfe  Mullen,    Dorset 


of  every  variety  in  packets; 
also  obtainable  in  quan- 
tities by  weight.  Also  in 
collections — liberal  quan- 
tities of  quality  seeds  in 
the  most  useful  variety 
giving  the  longest  possible 
supply. 

ECKFORD'S    PEDIGREE 
CULINARY    PEAS 

for  succession.  Splendid 
hand-picked  seed,  un- 
equalled for  heavy  crop- 
ping. 

Eckford's  Flower 
Seeds  and  Collections 

to  suit  every  floral  t^arden. 

HENRY  ECKFORD, 

Sweet  Pea  Specialist, 
WEM,       SHROPSHIRE. 

(Dept.  61.) 


WRITE  TO-DAY! 

It  is  well  worth  your  trouble  to  send  a  postcard 
lor   our    illustrated,     descriptive    Catalogue     of 

"SUPERB     STRAINS" 

VEGETABLE   AND    FLOWER  SEEDS 

You  will  receive  a  copy  by  return  post,  and  you 
will  find  many  items  in  it  of  vital  interest  to  tjie 
keen  gardener. 

Write  us  to-day,  mentioning  this  paper. 

W.  P.  LAIRO  &  SINCLAIR,  Ltd., 

Seed  Mei-chniils  and  Bulb  Iml'nrlers. 
Hstabli>lied  18:!:i  DUNDEE. 


ARTINDALE'S 

New  List  of  Hardy  Flower  Roots 

is  now  ready,  post  free. 
The  finest  stock  of  Herbaceous  Plants  in  the  country. 
W.      ARTINDALE      &      SON,     Florists, 

SHEFFIELD. 
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ATTRACTIVE 
SHRUBS 

FOR  PLANTING  NOW 


(ALL     IN     POTS). 


Caryopteris  mastacanthus,  blue  spiraea 
Chojsya  ternata,  Mexican  orange  blossom 
Corokea  macrocarpa,  a  curious  shrub 
Fabiana  imbricata,  like  a  white  heath 
Fuschia  riccartoni,  quite  hardy 
Phlomjs  fruticosa    yellow  flowers 
Senecio  lactiflora,  pretty  gray  foliage 
Abelia  rupestris,  useful  for  low  walls 
Akebia  quintata,  handsome  climber  . 
Paasiflora,  passion  flower     .... 
Clematis,  on  own  roots,  best  sorts  only,  but 
have  become  mixed  ...        12  for  10/- 


2- 
2- 

2/- 
2/- 
1/6 

2/- 
2/- 

2/- 
2/- 
2/- 


FoY  further  information  please  apply  to 

SKELTON   &  KIRBY 

PIRBRIGHT 


BATH'S 

BORDER  CARNATIONS,  etc. 

FOR    PRESENT    PLANTINQ. 

We  make  a  great  speciality  of  Carnations,  and  our  stock 
is  imequailed.  Tlie  plants  are  very  strong,  perfectly  hardy, 
and  will  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  buyer.  The  followinK 
sets  are  selected  from  our  unsurpassed  collection  of  460 
varieties,  and  contain  the  cream  of  the  new  and  older  sorts. 


One    dozen    e.xtra    fine 


SET     D. 

varieties   for 


17/6,    carriage    paid. 


Brilliant. — Crimson  scarlet,  very  bright,  1/3 

Canary. — Bright  yellow,  1/- 

Francesca — Heliotrope,  brilliant  carmine  base,  2/- 

Rosa  Bonheup. — Deep  yellow,  broad  crimson  edge,  2/6 

Lork  Kitchener. — White,  marked  blood  red,  2/- 

Hercules. — Crimson  maroon,  extra  fine,  21- 

Romance. — Bright  crushed  strawberry,  1/6 

lolanthe. — Buff  and  rosy  carmine,  2/- 

Trojan. — Glistening  pure  white,  large  flower,  1/3 

Red  Emperor. — Rosy  red,  very  large,  2/- 

Lady  Qreenall. — Bright  rose,  extra,  1/- 

Helena. — Yellow  edged  red,  large  and  fine,  1/3 

SET     E. 

One  dozen  choice  varieties  for  10/6,  carriage  paid. 

Duchess  of  Wellington. — Deep  lavender,  fine,  1/3 

Romeo. — Yellow  ground,  marked  pink.  1/- 

Rosamond. — Bright  rose  pink,  large.  1/- 

Lcrd  Roberts. — Bright  sulphur  yellow,  9d. 

Fanuela. — Delicate  apple  blossom.  1/3 

Firefly. — Scarlet,  a  fine  flower,  1/3 

Climax. — Buft"  yellow  and  coppery  red,  1/- 

Elfrida. — Briglit  terra  cottu,  1/- 

White  King. — Pure  white,  free,  1/- 

Salmon  Queen. — Rich  salmon  pink,  extra,  2/- 

Melody. — Yellow  marked  rose.  1/- 

Benghazi. — Glowing  crimson  red,  9d. 

BATH'S  GOLD   MEDAL 
DELPHINIUMS. 

These  plants  are  remarkably  handsome  in  the  border 
and  during  the  early  Summer  and  Autumn  the  bold  aod 
stately  masses  of  brilliant  blue  and  purple  produce  a  striking 
effect  unequalled  by  any  other  flower. 

One  dozen  extra  fine  varieties  for  21/-,  carriage  paid. 

each. 

King  of  Delphiniums. — Gentian  blue,  white  eye.       .  1/6 

La  Tendresse.^Light  blue  and  mauve      .          .          .  2/6 

Lize. — Pale  blue  and  mauve,  white  eye        .          ,          .  1/- 

Malana. — Rich  dark  blue,  wliite  eye  ....  1/6 

IVIynora. — Pale  blue  and  mauve,  dark  eye  .  .  .  ^6 
Octavius  Van  Veen. — Marine  blue,  tinted  lilac,  quite 

distinct       ........  2/- 

Pannonia. — ^Brilliant  ultra-marine  blue,  white  eye;    a 

grand  and  distinct  variety   .....  3/6 

Corry. — Sky  blue  with  violet,  grand  spike  .          .          .  1/6 

Persimmon. — Lovely  sky  blue,  yellow  eye  1/8 
Rev.   E.  Lascelies. — Oxford  blue,  conspicuous  white 

eye,  extra.          .......  2/- 

The  Alake.— Intense  dark  blue  and  violet,  white  eye ; 

a  very  striking  flower.           .....  2/6 

Turquoise. — A   lovely  pure  blue,  white  eye         .         .  1/6 


BATHS  VIOLAS &PANSIES 

For  Bedding.  Violas  are  unequalled,  continuing  one  mass 
of  colom:  from  May  to  October. 

One  dozen  separate  or  assorted   varieties    for  3/3  ; 
100  for  16/6,  carriage  paid. 

Royal  Blue. — Rich  blue. 
Councillor  Waters. — Deep  purple. 
Dove. — Soft  creamy  white. 
Duchess  of  Fife. — Light  primrose. 
Fred  Williams. — Crimson  mauve. 
Maggie  Mott. — Soft  mauve. 
(Vloseiey  Perfection. — Orange  yellow. 
Primrose  Dame. — Bright  primrose. 
Bullion. — Bright  golden  yellow. 
Swan. — Pure  white,  with  orange  eye. 
W.  H.  Woodgate. — Soft  lavender. 
Winchmore  Bedder. — Campanula  blue. 

Bath's  Empress  Pansies. — A  superb  collection  com- 
prising the  magnificent  varieties  especially  grown  for 
the  Royal  Gardens  at  Frogmore,  3/6  per  dozen.  (Seed, 
1/-,  1/6,  and  2/6  per  packet.) 
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for  Lawns 


The  War  years  have  left  their  mark  on  the  lawns 
of  England,  and  almost  all  of  them  are  in  need 
of  renovation.  Many,  too,  were  broken  up  to 
grow  food  crops,  and  must  now  be  re-laid. 

The  best  and  least  expensive  method  of  obtaining  a  lawn  "  belter  than  you  had  before  ' 
is  to  sow  down  clean  land  with  the  finest  seed  procurable,  free  from  weeds  (or  the  lawn  will 
be  completely  spoiled),  and  of  high  germinating  power — to  ensure  a  thick  even  sward,  ^i 

Our  long  experience  enables  us  to  prescribe,  in  their  correct  proportions,  the  many 
different  grasses  needed  to  obtain  a  good  hard-wearing  green  turf  the  whole  year 
through,  or  to  improve  worn-out  lawns. 

Full  particulars  of  the  best  methods  of  laying  down  or  renovating  lawns  and  sports 
grounds  will  be  found  in  our  pamphlet  "  Lawns."     Price  1./- 
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THE   KINGS   SEEDSMEN.   READING 


SUTTON'S  LAWN  SEEDS 

Sutlon's  Standard  Mixture  (with  Rve  Grass) 
per  lb.  2/6  :     gallon  6/9  ;     bushel  50/- 

Sudon's  Up-to-da'e  Mixiure  (without  Rye  Grass), 
per  lb.  2/9  ;  gallon  7/6  ;   bushel  55/- 


A^otes  from  Maidstone. 

IRIS 

The  word  lyis  ivliich  is  tin 
Greek  for  rainbow  is  most 
appropriate,  suggesting  the 
remarkable  combination  and 
blending  of  exquisite  colours 
ivhich  are  peculiar  to  the  Iris. 
Those  who  are  denied  Ike  orchids 
of  the  greenhouse  may  find  in 
the  Iris  a  beautiful  substitute  of 
very  easy  cultivation.  Iris  may 
b;  planted  -nox'  and  we  have  a 
very  fine  stock  of  plants,  a  list  of 
which  will  be  sent  Jree  on  appli- 
cation. The  following  collections 
will  be  sent  Package  Free  and 
Carriage  Paid  :  No. IX.,  12 
varieties, 12]- ;  Xo.  A'., 24  varieties 
22/-;  No.  XI.,  50  in  variety  for 
42/-;  No.XI  I.,  too  in  variety  for 
80/-. 

George  Bunyard  &•  Co.,  Ltd., 
Royal  Nurseries, 

Maidstone. 
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FLOWERING  and  ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBS 

CHOICE     NEW    AND     RARE 

All  plants  grown  in  the  open,  have  not  been  pampered  indoors  during  severe  weather.  If 
you  wish  to  improve  your  collection  there  is  sure  to  be  something  in  this  list  that  will  do  so. 
If  our  name  is  new  to  you  try  us  with  a  small  order,  we  feel  sure  we  can  give  satisfaction. 
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Andromeda  axillaris,  2ft..   bnshv.  2/6  eaih. 

,,  formosa,  oft..  3/6  ;  "4tt.,  7/6  Oiuii. 

,,  speciosa,  olt.,  3/6  each. 

Azara  microphylla,  3ft.  to  4ft..  bushy.  2/6  oaeh. 
Abelia  floribunda,  3ft..  fine  pieces,  2/6  eatli. 
Betula  Medwediewi,  3ft.,  3/6  each. 

,,      papyrifera,  '-tft.,  fine  specimens,  5/-  each. 
Benthamnia  fragifera,  beautiful  specimen,    4ft.  by 

4ft..  7/6  each. 
Berberis  aristata,  3ft.  to  4ft..  2/6  each. 
,,         gagnepaine.  ^ift..  2/6  eacii. 
,,        gracilis,  2Ht..  2/6  each. 
,,         heteropoda,  3ft.  to  4ft.,  3/6  each. 
„        stapfiana,  lift.,  3/6  each. 
,,        sub-cauliata,  2hit.,  2/6  each. 
,,         Prattii,  4ft..  3/6' each. 
,,         vulgaris  purpurea,  3ft..  1/6  each. 
,,        Wilsonae,  splemiid  pieces,  2/6  each. 
Corokea  Cotoneaster,  lift.,  3/6  each. 
Cistus  algarvensus,  nice  compact  ]tlaiit>;,  2/6  each. 

,,       algariensis,  nice  compact  plant:!:.  2/6  each. 
Cedrus  deodara  aurea,  4ft.,  eood  shape  and  colour, 

7/6  caL-li. 
Desfontainea  spinosa,  beautiful  healthy  bushes,  2/6 

to  21/-  each. 
Enkianthus  cernus,  2ft.,  1/6  ;    oft..  2/6  :    4ft.,  3/6 

each. 
Escallonia   Donard    Seedling,   beautiful   pale   pink 
variety,  very  compact  and  finite  hardy,   3ft.,   3/6 
each. 
Escallonia  Edeniensis,  3ft..  2/6  each. 


Escallonia  Phiilipiana,  3ft..  2/6  each. 

Eucryphia  pinnatifolia,  tine  strong  bushes  of  this 
beautiful  plant,  from  5/-  to  2S/-  each. 

Quevina  avellana,  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  most 
select  collection,  a  really  handsome  plant  that 
always  commands  attention.  Sift,  to  4ft.,  10/6  each. 

Ilex  Pernryii,  2ft.,  very  bu^^hy,  3/6  each. 

Juniperis  communis  compressa,  a  real  pygmy,  no 
rocker>-  or  shrubbery  is  complete  without'it  ;  nice 
pieces.  7/6,  10/6  and  15/-  eaeh. 

Leptospermum  scoparium  Chapman  ii,  the  har- 
diest of  the  family  and  a  varietv  that  rai^ht  be 
risked  in  most  gardens,  2ift..  3/6  ;  3ft.  to  4ft.,  5/- 
each. 

Leptospermum  scoparium  Nichollii,  3ft.,  3/6  each. 

Lomatia  ferruginea,  one  of  the  best  foliage  plants  iu 
cultivation,  fine  plant.  5/-  to  21/-  each. 

Muhlenbeckia  reflexa,  3ft.,  very  bushy,  3/6  each. 

Olearia  semi-dentata,  2^ft..  7/6  each. 

Paeonja  lutea,  tint-  plants.  5/-  each. 

Potentilla  Veitchii,  2ft.,  2/6  each. 

,,  Vilmoriana,  3ft.,  3/6  each. 

Phormium  tenax  variegata,  grand  plant.^.  3/6  each. 

Pernettya,  large  lurried,  l)est-named  varieties.  24/- 
per  doz. 

Pterostyrax  hispida,  3it..  3/6  each. 

Plagianthus  Lyalli,  2ft.,  2/6  each. 

Rhododendron  discolor,  a  few  fine  specimens  of  this 
grand  variety,  4ft.  to  6ft.,  well 
furnished  plants,  42/-  and  63/- 
each. 


Rhododendron  Aucklandii,  2ft.,  15/-  :    also  one  of 
tut)  nally  beautiful  specimens,  6ft. 
line  luiia-je,  63/-  each. 
,,  assamicum,      another      gem      that 

sliould  find  a  place  in  any  rockery  or 
slirubbery  where  rare  plants  are  a 
feature  :   good  pieces,  10/6  each. 
,,  racemosum,  fine  plants  2/6  each. 

Rosa  Moyesii,  tine  big  plant  of  this  beautiful  Chinese 

Rose,  established  in  pots,  5/-  each. 
StransvesJa  undulata,  4ft.,  3/6  each. 
Sarcococus  ruscifolia,  2ft.,  2/6  each. 
Styrax  japonica,  fine  specimen  plants,  5ft.,  7/6  each. 
Spiraea  Henryii,  this  variety  we  consider  the  most 
profuse   bloomer  and  the  sweetest  scented  of  all  : 
it  is  always  very  much  admired  when  in  bloom  ;  fine 
strong  plants,  3ft.,  3/6  each. 
Veronica  Hectorii,  another  plant  that  ought  to  be 
better  known  :    good  for  shrubbery,  rockery  or  any 
position  ;  splendid  pieces.  2ft.  by  2ft.,  3/6  each. 
Wellingtonia    gigantea,    grand    specimens    of    this 
beautiful  Conifer,  well  furnished  and  fine  shape.  3ft., 
5/-;   4ft.,  7/6  to  10/6  each. 
Iris    Kaempferi,    a    fine    collection    of   all    the    best 

varieties.  12/-,  18/-  and  24/-  per  doz. 
Montbretias.  nood  healthy  corms  of  all  the  leading 

sorts,  from  2/6  per  doz. 
Tricuspidaria    lanceolata  (Crinodendron    Hookeri), 
lovely  pieces,  well  set  with  flower  bud,  3/6  to  15/- 
each. 


DONARD    NURSERY    CO.,    NEWCASTLE,    Co.    DOWN. 
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ARGE  dumps  of  unpruned  bushes  of 
I'orsythia  suspcnsa  are  now  (March  8) 
in  full  flower,  and  the  effect  of  the  mass 
of  shoots  covered  with  their  golden  bells 
with  the  sun  shining  full  upon  them  is 
glorious.  It  is  possible  that  this  plant  has  suffered 
in  the  past  through  the  too  free  use  of  the  pruning 
knife  and  secateurs.  Magnolia  conspicua  is 
looking  very  promising  growing  in  a  sheltered 
position,  being  freely  covered  with  flower  buds 
which  are  on  the  point  of  bursting  open. 
Unfortunately  the  flowers  are  quickly  ruined  by 
rain  or  frost,  unless  (as  in  the  case  of  small  plants) 
some  form  of  protection  can  be  afforded.  Tree 
Pceonies  are  pushing  up  their  flower  buds  very 
freely,  and  although  protected  by  branches  of 
evergreens,  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  precocious 
flowers  will  reach  their  full  beauty  of  development. 

Chionodoxa   Lucilte,    Glory   of    the  Snow.— 

This  little  flowsr  of  early  spring  is  too  well  known 

to    need    description.      The   interest    of 

many  gardens  is  now   enhanced   by  its 

presence,  for  it  is  flowering  freely  and  is 

the    source    of    great    attraction.     The 

illustration  on  this  page,  prepared  from 

a    photograph    taken    a    few   days   ago 

in   Mr.    Lowinsky's    garden    at    Titten-       j) 

hurst,    Sunninghill,    Berks,    shows    the 

pretty  effect  of  planting  the  bulbs  close 

together     under    trees.       Once    planted 

the  flowers    come    up    year    after    year. 

The   blue   flowers    have   white    C3ntres, 

except   when    blackened   by  a  wretched 

fungus,   and  we  should  be  glad  to  hear 

if  there  is  any  remedy  against  this. 

A  Double-Flowered  Plum.  — ■  The 
illustration  on  the  front  cover  of  this 
issue  depicts  the  purple-leaved  Plum 
<Prunus  Pissardii  blireiana  fl.-pl.).  As 
Mr.  E.  H.  Woodall  says  of  this  Prunus 
in  TuE  Garden,  March  6,  "  Prunus 
blireiana  fl.-pl.  is  a  decidedly  better 
thing,  as  it  grows  bigger  and  older. 
The  colouring  seems  brighter,  and  the 
flowers  larger  in  every  way,  so  that  in 
a  few  seasons  it  should  be  very 
attractive.  Perhaps  the  colour  is  a  little 
paler  under  glass,  but  all  the  same  it 
is  a  very  desirable  subject  for  early 
forcing,  for  though  its  colour  is  not  as 
fresh  as  P.  Mume  can  be,  it  is  more 
lasting,  as  well  as  of  greater  size  of 
petal." 

Spring  Flowers  at  Kew. — ^The  Daffo- 
dils on  the  mound  near  the  small  lake 
are  at  present  quite  picturesque.  Other 
hiralds  of  spring  now  in  flower  are 
Crocuses,  Snowdrops  and  Chionodoxas. 
The  rock  garden  is  looking  quite 
gay    now     that     a     large     number     of         CHION 


Saxifragas  are  in  full  flower.  Most  noticeable 
among  these  are  S.  oppositifolia  and  S.  marginata. 
Rhododendrons  prjevernum,  oreodoxa,  emasculum 
and  King  Edward  VII.  are  flowering  under  glass. 
Other  plants  of  note  are  Strelifza  Reginae 
(with  several  fine  flower  spikes),  S.  kewensc. 
Magnolia  soulangeana,  Hippeaslrums,  Carnations, 
Begonias,  Azaleas,  many  forms  of  Primula 
sinensis,  Primula  rosea.  Cyclamens,  Acacias, 
Hellebores  and  Camellias. 

Begonia  manicata, — Those  gardeners — amateur 
or  professional — who  have  been  content  with 
growiig  this  Mexican  species  on  the  starvation 
plan  in  5-inch  pots  should  make  a  special  journey 
to  Kew  just  now  to  see  it  in  its  prime.  A  group 
— or  groups — of  it  will  be  found  in  Greenhouse 
No.  4,  the  giants — for  such  they  really  are — 
reaching  to  6  feet  tigh  and  in  the  heyday  o'  elegant 
grace  and  charm.  Grouped,  too,  on  a  rather 
generous    scale,     the    plants    look    their    worth. 


Incidentally,  it  is  an  object-lesson  of  importance— 
an  indication  how  to  do  things.  Growth  multi 
plying  with  age  in  the  species  and  greater  freedon\ 
of  flowering  following  ii  its  train,  the  reason  fer 
so  fine  a  display  is  obvious.  There  is,  however, 
one  thing  which  appealed  to  us  even  more  strongh 
than  the  show  of  flowers,  and  that  is  the  faultless 
cultivation  which  promoted  it  all. 

Seaweed  as  Manure. — Around  the  coasts  of 
the  British  Isles  seaweed  has  a  high  reputation 
as  manure.  In  Cornwall  and  Devon  it  is  especially 
valued  for  early  Potatoes,  Cauliflowers  and  root 
crops.  It  is  also  valued  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet 
and  in  the  Channel  Islands.  Some  species  of 
seaweed  contain  as  much  nitrogen  as  farmyard 
manure  (although  in  a  more  slowly  acting  form) 
and  more  potash,  but  less  phosphate,  so  that  it 
is  advisable  to  add  a  phosphatic  manirre  with 
seaweed.  Those  who  live  near  the  coast 
should  consider  this  matter  in  the  present  grow- 
ing scarcity  of  farmyard  manure. 
Detailed  information  with  regard  to 
the  composition  and  use  of  seaweed  for 
manurial  piu-poses  is  given  by  the 
Ministry  of  .Agriculture  in  their  Leaflet 
No.    254,    which  they  are  rc-issuing. 

Rhododendron  intricatum. — .A  large 
bed  of  this  charming  little  Rhododen- 
dron near  the  T.  Range  at  Kew  was 
noted  to  be  in  full  flower  at  the  end 
of  February,  about  five  weeks  in  advance 
of  its  normal  time.  A  native  of 
Szechuen,  Western  China,  it  was  intro- 
duced to  this  country  about  sixteen 
years  ago,  but  as  it  flowered  when 
three  years  old,  it  soon  became  popular, 
and  is  now  fairly  widely  distributed. 
As  it  is  naturally  an  alpine  plant,  it  is 
perfectly  hardy,  but  our  mild  winters 
sometimes  cause  the  flowers  to  open 
prematurely,  and  they  may  be  injured 
by  a  frosty  night.  It  is  of  neat  habit, 
forming  a  compact  bush  12  inches  to 
18  inches  high,  with  small  evergreen, 
Bo.\-like  leaves  covered  with  tiny 
scales.  The  flowers  are  in  terminal 
clusters  of  three  to  six  flowers,  each 
flower  being  rather  more  than  half  an 
inch  across,  the  colour  being  violet 
purple  in  the  early  stages  and  fading 
to  deep  lilac  later.  It  is  a  charming 
little  plant  cither  for  beds  or  for  the 
rock  garden. 


ODOXAS     U.VDER     TREES     IN    A    BERKSHIRE    GARDEN. 


FORTHCO.MING     EVENTS. 

March  iS.  —  Brighton.  Hove  and 
Sussex  Horticultural  Society's  Meeting. 
Manchester  and  North  of  England 
Orchid  Societv's  Meeting. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

(The    Editor    is    not    responsible    for   the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 


NEMESIAS     TO     SOW     NOW. 

r\J<  all  dwarf  annuals  these  arc  probably 
the  finest.  They  are  not  so  frequently  met 
with  as  one  might  expect.  Many  growers  fail 
to  raise  them  successfully,  and  the  most  frequent 
reason  for  this  is  the  employment  of  too  much 
heat.  The  seed  will  not  germinate  in  a  high 
temperature.  Sow  in  light  sandy  soil  and  just 
cover  the  seeds  with  a  little  of  the  compost  finely 
sifted.  A  steady  temperature  of  about  55°  will 
give  best  results.  The  seedlings  are  very  tender 
at  first,  and  should  not  be  too  frequently  watered, 
or  damping  off  will  be  the  result.  For  bedding 
purposes  the  dwarf  hybrid  type  is  much  the  better, 
but  for  brilliancy  of  colouring  the  large-flowered 
N.  Strumosa  Suttonii  is  unequalled. — C.B. 

COLOUR  IN  THE  ROCK  GARDEN. 

T  WAS  much  interested  in  Mr.  W.  E.  Arnold- 
Forster's  article  in  The  Garden  of  February  21. 
I  have  a  large  sloping  bit  in  the  rock  garden  and 
carry  out  his  colouring  in  many  ways.  The  lowest 
part  is  a  mass  of  Omphalodes  Cappodocia  :  sloping 
slowly  above  is  Anchusa  myositidiflora ;  the 
plants  are  large,  and  the  blue  stands  out  most 
effectively  above  its  dull  green  leaves.  Then 
comes  a  bit  which  slopes  very  slightly  and  is 
planted  with  Calceolaria.  (I  think  it  is  called 
integrifolia,  but  am  not  certain.)  It  is  a  shrubby 
plant  with  masses  of  standing-up  yellow  flowers 
At  one  side  of  the  Calceolarias  and  almost  among 
them  is  the  tall  form  of  Artemesia  stelleriana. 
It  is  rather  rampant  and  falls  down  a  regular 
silver  curtain  over  the  side  of  the  slope.  In  the 
background  we  have  yellow  Briar  Roses  and 
Cytisus  andrfianus.  The  whole  effect  is  extremely 
good.  I  have  never  done  well  with  Potentillas, 
but  must  certainly  get  some  of  those  Mr.  Arnold- 
Forster  praises  so  much.  Mine  generally  tumble 
over  and  straggle,  except,  of  course,  Veitchi  and 
fruticosa,  which  do  well  here.  I  get  some  lovely 
effects  in  the  herbaceous  border  with  that  brilliant 
rose  pink  Phlox :  I  think  it  is  called  General 
Hertzog.  I  planted  it  in  waves,  which  are  carried 
across  both  borders,  and  among  them  Cheal's 
pink  star  Dahlia  ;  while  in  grass  near  is  a  hedge 
of  Zephirine  Drouhin  Rose.  The  ground  above 
slopes,  so  we  look  down  on  a  brilliant  mass  of 
colour,  with,  of  course,  smaller  lighter  effects 
in  the  foregroimd. — N.  S.  C,  Surrey. 

PERPETUAL    CARNATIONS. 

npHE  article  from  a  "  Northern  Grower  on 
Perpetual  Carnations  in  your  issue  of 
February  14  is  to  the  point.  The  writer  rightly 
alludes  to  the  fact  that  most  articles  on  these 
plants  are  not  exactly  as  helpful  to  the  northern 
grower  as  he  would  wish  for.  I  might  also  add 
nor  are  they  as  helpful  to  those  whose  lot  it  is  to 
grow  Carnations  near  large  industrial  towns  in 
the  midlands  and  north  of  England.  In  these 
areas  winter  has  a  distressing  effect  on  indoor 
plant  life  generally.  Carnations  suffer  perhaps 
as  much  as  any.  Cleanliness  and  modern  structures, 
providing  it  is  the  desire  to  cut  a  few  blooms 
throughout,  does  not  prevent  a  serious  weakening 
in  the  growth  of  the  future  cutting,  owing  to  the 
very  little  clear  daylight  available  from  November 
to  February.  To  maintain  a  healthy  stock, 
therefore,  other  means  than  those  usually  advocated 
had  to  be  adopted.  As  in  your  correspondent's 
case,  autumn  propagation  has  proved  to  be  the 
best  here.  The  method  we  adopt  is  rather  easigr, 
the  cuttings  simply  being  rooted  in  a  cold  frame. 


To  go  into  details  would  not  be  more  enlightening 
than  to  add  they  are  treated  exactly  as  ordinary 
bedding  Calceolarias.  Our  stock  now  ^practically 
every  cutting  inserted  being  rooted)  is  the  picture 
of  health.  Very  little  lengthening  of  the  growth 
has  taken  place,  but  the  tips  of  the  leaves  of  side 
shoots  are  already  in  evidence,  ready  to  grow  apace 
when  the  point  of  the  main  shoot  is  pinched  out 
later  on.  I  would  recommend  this  method  of 
propagation  in  all  districts  unfavourable  to  sturdy 
growth  in  winter.  Doubt  as  to  the  hardiness 
of  these  Carnations  there  may  be  yet,  but  it  is 
unfounded.  They  are  as  hardy  on  the  whole 
as  the  border  varieties.  Excessive  dampness 
injures  such  dark  varieties  as  Carola,  but  never 
cold  alone. — F.  J.  T.,   FoUicrham. 

APPLE     D'ARCY     SPICE. 

T  WAS  interested  in  reading  your  correspon- 
dent's ("  A.  G.  W.,"  page  02)  criticism  of 
this  fine  late  dessert  variety,  and  I  cannot  agree 
with  him.  In  my  opinion  it  is  the  best-flavoured 
late  Apple.  I  admit  it  is  of  poor  appearance, 
a  wi-etched  grower,  and  not  one  of  the  best  bearerr, 
but  where  can  you  find  an  Apple  with  that  par- 
ticular "nutty'.'  flavour  at  this  season,  or  even 
as  late  as  April  ?  It  is  absurd  to  compare  it  with 
Cox's,  which  is  generally  past  its  best  by  the  end 
of  January.     To  get  them  at  their  best  they  should 
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be  grown  on  cool  or  heavy  land,  and  not  gathered 
until  late.  Some  years  ago  W.  E.  Scott,  the 
well  known  British  Columbia  expert,  was  praising 
the  flavour  of  his  Apples  compared  with  our 
English-grown  fruit.  There  happened  to  be  a 
fine  dish  of  D'Arcys  close  by.  I  handed  him  a 
fruit,  and  he  admitted  he  had  never  tasted  a  finer- 
flavoured  Apple.  Its  bad  habit  of  growth  prevents 
it  ever  becoming  a  popular  market  fruit.  I  enclose 
you  two  poor  specimens  to  try. — R.  C.  Notcutt, 
The  Nursery,   Woodbridge,  Suffolk. 

[Although  not  a  good-looking  Apple  and 
apparently  troublesome  to  grow,  its  aromatic 
flavour  and  white  melting  flesh  are  delicious 
qualities. — Ed.] 

GENNITINGS. 

HP  HE  only  localities  in  which  I  have  seen  Apples 
called  by  this  name  is  that  portion  of  Suffolk 
and  Essex  of  which  the  town  of  Sudbury  is  the 
centre  ;  and  around  Swafiham,  in  Norfolk.  Here 
this  Apple  is  to  be  found  in  pretty  well  every 
rural  garden,  especially  those  of  farm  labourers, 
and  in  its  season,  June — -July,  it  may  be  had  in 
abundance.  The  local  people  pronounce  the 
name  "  Jmnithen."  The  Apple  is  small,  very 
sweet,    and  excellent   for  eating  raw.     It   is  well 


worth  cultivating,  and  should  be  more  widely 
known  than  it  is.  I  am  not  certain,  but  I  feel 
convinced  that  this  self-same  Apple  is  to  be  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Redhill  and  Reigate,  in. 
Surrey,  where  it  is  given  the  name  of  "  Forge 
Apple."  At  any  rate,  it  possesses  similar 
qualities. — ^H.   A.  D.w. 

PEAR  BISHOP'S  THUMB  AND  GARDEN 
FIREPLACE    100   YE.ARS    AGO. 

T  WAS  greatly  pleased  to  read  recently  in  The. 
Garden  a  commendation  by  C.  D.  Chester 
of  Pear  Bishop's  Thumb.  I  have  often  meant  to 
wTite  about  it  (but  have  procrastinated  for  ten 
years).  We  found  an  old  tree  in  the  Surbiton 
garden  when  we  went  there,  and  many  gallon 
basketsful  did  I  carry  as  Christmas  presents  to 
neighbours  for  twenty  years  after,  for  it  seldom 
failed  to  crop  profusely.  The  fruit  is  a  most 
distinctly  "  peary "  flavoured  Pear,  with  white 
juicy  flesh.  It  is  of  medium  size,  and  has  a  russety 
skin  on  the  riper  side.  The  Bishop's  Thumb 
always  runs  up  one  side  of  the  stalk  in  a  marked 
manner.  My  mother  recognised  it  at  once  as  a 
Pear  which  grew  in  my  grandfather's  garden 
at  Bethnal  Green,  London,  E.,  just  100  years 
ago.  In  the  brewhouse  attached  to  the  house 
they  made  perry  from  this  and  the  Bergamot 
Pears,  and  brewed  Orange  and  Ginger  wines, 
and  made  Sloe  gin  and,  I  believe,  also,  Ratafia 
cordial  from  the  kernels  of  the  "  Bigarroon " 
Cherries,  which  likewise  flourished  there.  It 
was  in  that  garden  my  grandmother  planted 
Crocuses  in  the  grass  long  before  "  naturalising  " 
bulbs  became  the  fashion,  and  great-grandmother 
grew  "Chimney"  Campanulas.  In  that  same 
garden  was  an  open-fronted  summer-house  with 
a  hearth  (the  last  new  (?)  idea  in  gardens  !).  This, 
was  the  joy  of  the  thirteen  children.  Here  Uncle 
Ned,  aged  about  nine,  delivered  his  celebrated 
sermon  (this  is  an  absolutely  true  tale,  not  con- 
cocted for  print)  :  "  My  beloved  Brethren, — 
The  subject  of  my  discourse  is  '  Plum  Pudding,' 
and  I  shall  divide  it  into  three  parts :  Firstly, 
The  Making  ;  secondly.  The  Baking  ;  and  tliirdly, 
The  Eating.  I  shall  dwell  chiefly  upon  the  last 
part."  Here,  unfortunately,  a  sudden  imseemly 
burst  of  laughter  fiom  grandfather  (an  unseen 
and  unsuspected  member  of  the  congregation). 
cut  short  Ned's  discourse. 

Since  sending  my  note  on  Pear  Bishop's- 
Thumb  I  have  read  "  E.  H.  J.'s  "  on  its  cooking. 
quality.  I  most  fully  endorse  the  praises  of  it 
in  this  respect.  Stewing  Pears  are  often  some- 
what too  sweet  and  sickly,  but  Bishop's  Thumb- 
has  a  pronounced  piquancy  which  lifts  it  quite 
above  the  average,  and  it  was  always  a  "  standing 
dish "  among  the  sweets  on  our  table  while  it 
remained  in  season. — Anne  Amateur. 

BRANDY    APPLE. 

npHE  reference  to  this  variety  in  The  Garden 
(page  104)  reminds  me  of  a  proof  of  its  keeping 
qualities.  A  few  years  ago,  while  walking  one 
evening  in  the  orchard,  where  I  occasionally  re- 
trieved and  restored  balls  strayed  from  the  tennis 
ground  adjoining,  I  stooped  to  search  for  a 
specially  elusive  ball,  and  picked  up  from  the  grass 
beyond  the  soil  encircling  a  Brandy  Apple  tree  twc> 
Apples  which  had  been  lying  snugly  hidden  since 
the  previous  autumn.  They  appeared  quite  sound, 
and  being  tested,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  were 
found  to  be  good  to  the  core,  but  naturally  without 
much  crispness  or  flavour.  These  Apples  had  been 
lying  there  without  further  protection  than  the 
grass  around  them,  and  must  have  been  repeatedly 
frozen  through  during  the  winter.  It  is,  of  course, 
by  no  means  uncommon  to  pick  up  wild  Crabs 
still   undecayed   quite  late   in   the   spring,    but   i- 
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the  case  of  a  cultivated  Apple  the  circumstance  is 
perhaps  more  rare,  and  considering  that  the  date 
was  noted  at  the  time  as  curious — -Midsummer 
Day — -I  should  call  the  Brandy  Apple  most 
emphatically  a  keeper.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
not  a  variety  we  should  plant  again  in  this  garden. 
Here  in  Cheshire  it  is  a  very  thin  bearer,  and  the 
fruit  never  attained  much  finish  and  flavour. 
I  believe  I  am  right  in  adding  that  the  Brandy 
Apple  is  also  the  Golden  Harvey  and  Round  Russet 
Harvey  of  old  catalogues.  One  of  these  describes 
Golden  Harvey  as  "  a  delicious  fruit  for  cider 
"When  it  can  be  got  in  a  warm  season  and  on  a 
rich  warm  soil.  It  produces  a  liquor  of  the  strongest 
kind,  and  has  for  this  reason  been  called  the 
Brandy  Apple. "^Frances  E.  Walsh. 

AN    ALLEGED    NEW    VEGETABLE. 

T  THINK  I  have  discovered  a  new  vegetable, 
which  is  very  useful  at  this  season.  Wishing 
to  clear  a  plot  I  removed  a  quantity  of  Parsnips 
in  November,  put  them  in  a  turf-sided  pit  and 
placed  a  wooden  cover  over  it.  These  have  thrown 
up  sprouts  8  inches  to  lo  inches  long,  and  cooked 
like  Seakale  are  very  excellent.  We  have  had 
several  dishes. — Hy.  W.   Price,  Cobham,  Surrey. 

BACON'S    PLANTS. 

T  TP  to  a  few  years  ago  I  grew  a  double  white 
Violet,  but  it  was  not  esteemed  and  was 
destroyed.  Bacon's  double  Violet  was  of  another 
kind.  Many  years  ago  I  made  out  a  list  of  all 
the  plants  named  by  Bacon  in  his  works,  and 
after  much  labour  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  double  white  Violet  he  mentions  in  essays 
and  in  "  Sylva  Sylvarum  "  was  a  Stock.  It  must 
be  understood  that  "  Lecicoion  "  was  one  of  the 
names  given  to  the  Stock  ;  hence  the  name  of 
Violet.  The  white  Stock  was  also  known  as 
white  Wallflower.  White  Satyrian  also  appears 
in  "  Sylva  Sylvarum,"  where  it  is  specially  noted 
for  its  fragrance,  and  this  I  take  to  be  Neottia 
•spiralis.  Satyrian  has  much  the  same  meaning 
as  Orchis,  and  I  have  no  fewer  than  twenty-four 
Sat>Trians  as  distinct  plant  names.  Genniting  is 
the  common  Juneating  Apple  of  the  present  day, 
but  what  was,  or  is,  the  correct  form  of  the  word 
•one  could  not  rashly  attempt  to  determine. 
Dr.  Hogg  has  a  note  on  the  name  in  his  Fruit 
Manual.  Dragon,  I  may  add,  is  used  by  Bacon 
for  Tarragon. — R.  P.  Brotheeston. 

SWEET     BAY. 

'W/'HEN  slrrubs  are  being  planted  the  Sweet  Bay 

(Laurus  nobilis)  is  often  overlooked.     It  seems 

strange  that  this  should  be  so,  for  there  is  none 

to  surpass  it  in  beauty,  and  good  evergreen  slu^ubs 


are  none  too  many.  It  may  be  because  it  is 
slightly  tender,  but,  except  that  it  may  possibly 
be  cut  by  a  very  hard  and  long  frost,  it  does  well 
in  the  home  counties  and,  of  comrse,  in  the  milder 
south  and  west.  It  varies  a  good  deal  in  the 
detail  of  the  foliage  and  if  fau-sized  plants  are 
seen  in  the  nursery  it  is  well  to  look  out  for  those 
that  have  narrow  leaves  with  waved  edges. 

It  does  not  always  bear  the  blackish  berries 
that  are  so  familiar  in  the  Classical  and  Renais- 
sance decoration  in  which  the  form  of  the  Bay 
is  so  often  introduced,  but  they  may  be  looked  for 
in  mature  trees,  especially  after  a  hot  summer. 
The  two  illustrations  give  an  idea  of  the  variation 
in  form  of  the  leaf,  and  it  will  easily  be  seen  how 
much  more  graceful  and  decorative  is  the  little 
branch  with  the  narrow  wavo-edged  foliage. — -G.  J. 

CHINESE    WISTARIA     AND     PYRA- 

CANTHAS. 

TN  your  issue  of  February  14  "  Anne  Amateur  " 
expresses  enthusiasm  for,  and  advocates 
more  generous  planting  of,  the  Chinese  Wistaria. 
No  one  can  deny  that  when  in  bloom  it  is  un- 
surpassed and  a  most  gorgeous  subject.  In  leaf 
it  is  a  pleasing  and  useful  climber,  but  what  of  it 
during  the  five  or  six  dreary  winter  months  ? 
Is  it  pleasant  to  look  upon  ?  In  my  opinion 
it  certainly  is  not,  and  this  is  probably  the  reason 
why  it  is  not  grown  so  e^ctensively.  We  had  it 
over  the  porch  of  our  last  house,  but  I  am  not 
planting  it  in  my  new  gaiden  because  it  is  deciduous. 
What  we  want  are  evergreens,  more  evergreens. 
It  does  not  seem  a  very  difficult  matter  to  find  a 
deciduous  subject  which  makes  a  good  show  in 
the  warm  growing  season  at  a  time  when  blooms 
are  plentiful,  but  to  get  an  evergreen  which  is 
an  attraction  all  the  year  round  seems  another 
matter.  I  read  with  envy  of  one  of  your  corre- 
spondents having  seen  in  midwinter  (and  in  a 
fog,  too  !)  lovely  red  berries  in  profusion  on  one 
of  his  pets,  Pyracantha  crenulata  yunnanense. 
Evergreens  such  as  P.  Lalandei  are  undoubtedly 
a  great  acquisition,  because  they  are  at  their  best 
when  most  subjects  are  uninteresting.  In  vain 
I  search  through  catalogues  for  this  apparently 
rare  yunnanense.  Where  can  it  be  obtained  ? 
Is  it  constant  or  fickle  ? — -Applegarth,  Kingston. 
[If  your  decision  to  plant  an  evergreen  climber  in 
preference  to  the  Chinese  Wistaria  was  generally 
adopted  with  all  deciduous  shrubs,  because  they 
are  leafless  "  during  the  five  or  six  dreary  winter 
months,"  our  gardens  would  be  shorn  of  two- 
thirds  of  their  most  beautiful  plants.  No  ever- 
green climber  approaches  in  beauty  the  Wistaria 
when  in  flower  A  too  free  use  of  evergreens  is 
inclined  to  give  a  heavy  appearance  to  a  garden, 
and  a  particular  point  in  the  value  of  deciduous 


climbers   for   buildings   is   that   they   afford   some 
shade    in    summer ;     but,    more    important    still, 
they   are   leafless   in  winter,   thus  obstructing  no 
light  from  the  windows  and  doors  during  the  dull 
winter    days.     The    reason    why    the    Wistaria    is 
nqt  more  generally  seen  is  largely  due  to  its  com- 
paratively  slow   growth    for    the    first    few   years 
after  planting.     The  best  arrangement  is  to  have 
a  happy  association  of  both  deciduous  and  ever- 
green climbers.     The   Pyracanthas  and  Wistarias 
could    be    associated    with    advantage    to    both. 
The   value   of   Pyracantha   Lalandei   as   an   ever- 
green   climber   will   be    known    to    most   readers. 
Next  in  value,  though  not  quite  so  hardy,   is  P. 
angustifolia.     The    rich    orange    yellow    fruits    of 
this   Western   Chinese   species   do   not   ripen   well 
in   the   New   Year,    and  from  January   to   March 
it    is   an   evergreen   wall   shrub    of   great   beauty. 
P.  Gibbsii  we  should  place  third  in  order  of  merit. 
This   is   free  growing,  at  its  best  during  the  Christ- 
mas season,   and    has    darker  red   fruits  than    P. 
Lalandei.     We  should  plant  it  in  preference  to  P. 
crenulata    yunnanense    if   space    is   limited.     The 
value   of   P.   yunnanense   is  that   the  fruits  ripen 
during  February  and  March.     They  are  produced 
in   profusion,   but   are   small  in   comparison   with 
P.    Lalaudei    and    P.    Gibbsii.     Another    Chinese 
species   introduced  by   Mr.    George    Forrest   from 
China   promises   to   be   a   useful  evergreen  shrub. 
It  has  smaller  leaves  than  the  other  species.    There 
are  several  varieties  or  forms  with  red,  orange  and 
yellow  fruits  respectively.     We  hear  and  see  little 
of  the  true  Fire  Thorn,  P.  coccinea.     It  has  richer 
red  fruits  than  the  variety  Lalandei,  but  generally 
lacks  to  some  extent  the  free-fruiting  value  of  its 
offspring.       P.    crenulata,     the     Nepalese     White 
Thorn,  is  of  scarcely  more  than  botanical  interest 
and  value.      P.   yunnanense    was    offered    in    the 
advertisement   pages   of   this  paper  last   year   by 
the  Donard  Nursery  Company,  Newcastle,  County 
Down,   Ireland. — Ed.] 
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HAPPV  are  those  who,  like  the  author 
of  this  charming  book,*  can  see  the 
greatness  of  little  things  and  can 
appraise  at  its  right  value  the  ever- 
unfolding  roll  of  beauty  in  the 
everyday  objects  of  the  wonderful  nature 
that  surrounds  us.  Nothing  is  of  greater  value 
for  the  enjoyment  of  life,  both  in  the  education 
of  others  or  in  self-training,  than  the  cultivation 
of  the  habit  of  close  observation,  leading  on  to 
admiration,  reverence  and  worship.  The  absence 
of  any  such  acquirement  is  a  lamentable  loss. 
Dr.  Johnson  said :  "  One  man  will  see  more  in 
the  Hampstead  stage  than  another  in  the  tour 
of  Europe."  We  read  in  Mr.  Ballard's  introductory 
chapter :  "  Only  to  a  favoured  few  comes  the 
chance  of  seeing  more  than  a  tiny  portion  of  the 
world  .  .  .  still  for  those  of  us  whose  anchorage 
is  limited,  there  exists  a  world  of  infinite  wonder 
and  boundless  beauty"  ;  and  later,  writing  of 
some  occasions  of  foreign  travel:  "I  know  of 
few  things  in  life  which  give  us  such  moments 
of  delight  as  is  experienced  when  we  look  for  the 
first  time  upon  a  mass  of  any  flower  growing  in 
wild  profusion  ;  ...  in  those  few  moments  life 
overflows  with  joy."  The  book  is  not  of  the 
garden  only,  but  also  of  the  beauties  and  interest 
of  the  common  things  of  country  life— of  hedge 
and  woodland,  field  and  furrow,  hay-time  and 
harvest.  A  keen  watch  is  kept  on  weather  and 
season  and  their  effects  on  plant  growth  ;    on  the 
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with  the  pleasant  letterpress  goes  the  author's 
own  admirable  photographic  illustration,  the 
two  combined  on  a  paper  that  is  smooth  but  not 


SNAKE  S-HE.\D     FRITILLARY. 

Showing  tesselatei  interior, 

(From    "Days    in    myJGarden.") 

shiny  and  that  takes  type"  and  block  with  equal 

felicity.     The   only   blot  j  on   this   pretty   book   is 

the    one    coloured fplatc,    purporting    to    show    a 

Bluebc-U    wood,    but   absolutely 

untrue       to      any      natural 

coloiu-ing. 
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Here,   then,   you  have  three  out  of  my  twelve  — 

Royal  Pmrple,  Mrs.  Tom  Jones  and  Hawlmark  Pink. 

Moneymaker  will  always  be  my  white  until  one 

turns  up  with  the  solidity  and  substance  of  the 

grand  old  Dorothy   Eckford.     It   I   could  get   it, 

Mother-o  -Pearl  would  be  a  fifth.     It  is  the  sweetest 

Pea  that  has  ever  flowered  on  Mother  Earth  and, 

at  the  same  time,  it  is  a  particularly  taking  shade 

of    lavender.     Its    flowers    are    of    the    beautiful 

grandiflora  type,  and  its  dehcate  stems  and  dainty 

look  are  a  happy  contrast  to  the  bigger  and  more 

commanding     modern     dominants.      Daisy    Bud, 

pink  with  a  white  ground  ;     Commander  God;al, 

a  rich  deep  blue  purple  ;     (no  S.veet  I^ea  is  any 

more  a  true  blue  than  that  once  fashionable  make- 

beUe>e,  a  blue  garden)  :     \'alentine,  delicate  pink. 

R.  F.  i'elton,  which  appeals  to  me  because  it  has 

a  ro-iv  flush  in  its  mauve,  reminding  me  of  the 

preference  I   give  Euterpe  over  Erguste  in  Tulip 

time,  not  but  what  I  remember  I  thought  Lady 

Grisel  Hamilton  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all 

the  varieties  Jlr.  Eckford  sent  out  and  that  is  as 

lavender  as  they  are  made.     Gladys  is  my  modern 

Lady  Grisel.     Number  ten  is  Tangerine — a  pretty 

soft  salmon — it  will  want  shading,  but  it  is  worth 

it    in   my  eyes.     Eleven,    Alexander    Malcolm,    a 

grand  bright  cerise  toned  red.     Twelve,   Dora,   a 

bronzey  rose  and  blush  bicolour.     I  nmst  own  my 

choice   is    dictated    partly   by    sentiment.     I    am 

old  enough  to  remember  the  debut  of  Venus.  Oueen 

of  Spain  and  others  which  had  a  similar  tone  in 

their  colour  scheme.     D.O.R.A.  is  not  very  popular 

just  now.  so  perhaps  I  had  better  go  for  Debbie's 

Cream.     I  accordingly  delete  Dora,  leaving  Royal 

Purple.     Hawlmark      Pink,      Mrs.     Tom     Jones, 

Mother-o'-l'earl,    Tangerine,    Moneymaker,    Daisy 

Bud,      Commander      Godsal.      R.       F.       Felton, 

Valentine.     Gladys    and    Dobbie's    Cream    as    my 

final     dozen.  Joseph  J.\cob. 


Another   Twelve 
Sweet    Peas 


Pi 


ORANGE     TIP     BUTTERFLY     ON     LADY  S     SMOCK 
[Photographed  alive.) 


lijht  and  shade  of  cloud  and  sunshine  ;  on  the 
daily  life  of  bird  and  beast  and  butterfly.  Delightful 
are  the  studies  of  unfolding  vegetation  and  of 
various  tree  Catkins ;  and  the  recollections  of 
Swiss  and  more  southern  travel.     Hand  in  hand 

•  '■  Days  in  My  Gorden,"  by  Ernest  Ballard.  (Cambridge 
University  Press.    21j.  net.) 


L.-VXTING  Apple  trees 
i;     not   a     thing     one 
does     very     often     in 
one's  lifetime,  whereas 
almost    ev^eryone  with 
a  garden  puts  in   a    few  Sweet 
Peas  every  year.   Jloral :      The 
selection  of  a  good  dozen  Sweet 
Peas  comes  home  to  more  people 
than  the  selection   of    a   dozen 
Apple  trees.     This  is  my  excuse 
for  chipping  in   and    suggesting 
a  difterent  twelve  from  the  ones 
which    Mr.     Norman     Lambert 
selects    in    his  most  interesting 
article     in     The     G -v  p.  d  e  n, 
February  21.     There  are  many 
reasons     which    make    it     very 
improbable  that  if  fifty  people 
were    each    to    write    down  the 
twelve  Sweet  Peas    which    they 
would  grow  themselves  that  any 
two    lists   would    be    identical. 
1  he   huge  munber  of  varieties  ; 
individual  taste  ;   and  being  fed 
up   with  this   type  or  the  other 
as  I  find  I  am  with   the  cream- 
groimd    pinks    and    the   orange 
reds,   are  three  very  important 
factors   which   make   for    diver- 
gence of  choice.    Tkc  omissiun  in  Mr.  Lambert's  list 
that  appears  to  me  to  be  most  striking  is  that  of 
Royal  Purple,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  two  names 
which  I  do  not  think  anyone  could  leave  out  are 
Hawlmark  Pink  and  Mrs.  Tom  Jones.     These  are 
without  doubt  marvellous  creations  and  must  be 
very  close  to  "  the  last  word "   in   their  shades. 


Mr 


Norman 
your  issue 
Pea  Selec- 
been  my 
venture  to 
that    have 


1    HAVE    read  with    great    interest 

Lambert's    very    excellent    article    in 

for    February   2r  entitled    "  A   Sweet 

tion    for    rgso."     Sweet    Peas     have 

hobby    for    many  years  now,   and    I 

write  a  few   notes  on  some  varieties 

proved   very  successful  with    me  in  the  North  of 

Ireland,    hoping  that    perhaps    they   may    be  of 

interest  to  some  of    the  many  Sweet   Pea  loving 

readers  of  The  G.\RDnN'. 

Mr.  Lam'oert  takes  a  white  variety,  Edna  May 
(Improved),    for   his   first   variety.     In   my   case. 

however.   I  would  prefer  an  ivory  or  cream  sort. 

as,  living  on  the  outskirts  of  a  manufacturing  city. 
I  find  that   a  piu^e  white  flower  gets  soiled  and 
dingy  looking,  therefore  my  first  shall  be  Ivorine. 
With  regard  to  Nos.  2  and  3,  Hawlmark  and  Jean 
Ireland,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Lambert,  but  I  am  also 
giving   a   trial   to   Unwin's   Pink,   which  must   be 
similar    to    Hawlmark    Pink.     Jean    Ireland    last 
season  was  not  quite  so  good  as  usual,   though, 
of  course,  the  weather  may  not  have  been  favour- 
able to  it,  as  I  always  find  that  Picotees  deteriorate 
in  very  dry  or  cold  and  wet  spells.     In  place  of 
Mr.  Lambert's  No.  4.  R.  F.  Felton,  I  would  choose 
Royal   Pm-ple.   which  is  to  my  mind   a  splendid 
variety  that  contrasts  well  with  other  colours  and 
throws  large  flowers  on  long,  clean  stems,  whereas 
the    lavenders    almost    invariably    fail    with    me. 
For  a  dark  variety  I  have  seen  nothing  to  beat 
King  Manoel,  and  so  this  shall  be  my  choice  for 
No.  5,  though  I  am  also  growing  a  clump  or  so 
of  Warrior  for  next  reason.     For  several  seasons 
I  grew  Unwin's  stock  of   King  Edward  Spencer, 
but  have  now  discarded  this  in  favour  of  Charity, 
which   to  my  mind  is   a  magnificent   Sweet   Pea 
in  every  way,   and  with  me  it  is  very  vigorous. 
With  regard  to  No.  7  I  am  in  full  agreement  with 
Mr.  Lambert  in  his  choice  of  Valentine,   a  truly 
beautifid  varietv.  which  throws  fine  large  blooms 
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on  very  long  stems.  T'or  No.  8  I  wovild  substitutr 
Mr.  Woodcock's  Hilda  for  Edrom  Beauty,  though 
the  hitter  may  be  a  fine  sort.  Among  the  cream 
pinks  Cecily  is  my  favourite,  and  so  once  again 
I  am  in  full  agreement  with  Mr.  Lambert.  Insteao 
of  another  Picotee  I  would  select  the  brilliant  and 
free- flowering  bicolor  Dora.  This,  to  my  mind,  is 
a  splendid  dccorati\'c  variety,  and  well  worth 
its  place  in  a  collection  of  twelve  garden  sorts. 
I'or  No.  II  I  am  once  again  ol'liged  to  disagree 
with  Mr.  Lambert,  and  would  select  that  beautiful 
cerise  variety  Sincerity  instead  of  Agricola,  which 
in  my  opinion  is  too  washy  and  undecided  in 
colour  for  a  small  collection,  especially  where  a 
blush  sort  such  as  \'alentine  is  grown.  This  year 
I  am  growing  Alexander  Malcohn,  a  variety  that 
is  well  spoken  of  but  which  I  have  never  seen, 
lor  my  last  choice  to  make  up  the  dozen  1  un- 
hesitatingly vote  for  that  wonderful  flame- coloured 
Sweet  Pea  Edward  Cowdy.  l-^ven  though  it 
never  throws  fours  (with  me  at  least),  it  is  well 
worth  a  place  for  its  colour  alone.  Unfortunately, 
Mr.  Unwin  was  sold  out  of  this  variety  when  I 
sent  in  my  order,  so  this  year  I  shall  have  to  make 
do  with  May  Unwin. 

The  above  selection  is  for  comparative  purposes 
in  the  same  order  as  Mr.  Lambert's  list,  and  I 
will  now  give  the  varieties  in  the  order  1  would 
recommend  in  ease  some  of  the  readers  of  The 
G.-\KDEN'  have  only  room  for  six  or  nine  sorts 
(i)  Cecily,  (2)  Charity,  (s)  Valentine.  (4)  Edward 
Cowdy,  (5)  King  Manoel,  (6)  Jean  Ireland,  (7) 
I-lawlmark  Pink,  (8)  Royal  Purple,  (■:;)  Sincerity, 
(10)  Ivorine,  (11)  Dora  and  fi3l  Hilda.  I  am  sure 
many  readers  will  find  fault  with  this  selection, 
and  I  am  cuite  ready  to  admit  that  in  some 
respects,  such  as  in  the  absence  of  a  blue  or  mauve, 
it  may  be  weak,  but  the  varieties  chosen  have  all, 
with  the  exception  of  Ivorine  and  Hawlmark 
Pink,  been  grown  with  success.  I  may  say, 
however,  that  flowers  for  garden  and  indoor 
decoration  and  not  for  exhibition  are  the 
objects  in  view.  I  hope  Mr.  Lambert  will 
take  this  criticism  of  his  selection  as  a  friendly 
one.  Cecil  M.  B.mi.ey. 


A  GREEN  -  FLOWERED 
HELLEBORE 

HELLEBORUS     CYCLOPHYLLUS. 

By  E.    A.    Bowles,    M.A.,    F.L.S.,    V.M.H. 

IN  form  and  richness  of  colour  this  is  the 
finest  of  the  green-flowered  Hellebores 
known  to  me.  One  might  think  it  was  a 
"  florists'  flower "  fit  to  please  a  Glenny 
or  a  Jacob  so  symmetrical  is  its  outline, 
so  rounded  its  sepals.  It  is,  however,  a  wild 
plant  from  the  hills  of  Greece,  and  just  as  Nature 
formed  it  without  any  human  aid  in  breeding 
and  selection.  Nor  can  I  see  how  it  could  be 
improved  further,  unless  it  could  be  taught  to 
hold  its  head  up  and  look  one  in  the  face  on  sunny 
days,  when  its  precious  pollen  grains  would  not 
need  the  umbrella  of  the  curved  sepals  to  protect 
them  from  moisture.  It  is  not  such  a  stately 
and  striking  plant  as  the  taller  Hellebore  that 
at  present  I  call  H.  corsicus,  believing  it  distinct 
from  the  dwarf,  lilac-tinged  H.  lividus  to  which 
the  "  Index  Kewensis "  assigns  it  and  its  other 
synonyms,  argutifolius,  trifolius  and  triphyllus. 
When  well  grown  this  Corsican  giant  is  indeed 
hard  to  beat ;  the  leaves  alone  should  entitle  it 
to  a  good  place,  and  when  crowned  by  the  heads 
of  pale  green  flowers  its  yard-high  stems  stand 
out  as  few  other  plants  do  in  the  first  months  of 
the  year.     It  needs  good  feeding,  and  the  cutting 


away  of  the  flowering  stems  of  one  year  before 
they  spend  too  much  capital  on  seed  bearing 
to  iillow  those  of  the  coming  season  to  reach  their 
full  proportions.  When  examined  closely  the 
individual  flowers  of  the  heads  are  small  and 
starry  compared  with  the  globular  canopy  of 
overlapping  sepals  of  H.  cyclophyllus.  Unfortu- 
nately this  latter  is  a  rare  plant  in  our  gardens, 
and  I  had  never  seen  its  bloscoms  until  last  year. 
It  was  one  of  four  green-flowered  Hellebores  that 


to  beg  where  plants  are  concerned  ;  and  a  begging 
letter  to  Glasnevin  soon  brought  me  blossoms 
of  a  rich  scries  of  green  Hellebora?,  of  which 
cyclophyllus  was  indeed  the  gem.  Its  curiously 
formed  leafy  bracts  reminded  me  of  some  hitherto 
unflowered  plants  a  kind  friend  had  sent  me  from 
Salonika,  and  now,  a  year  later,  two  of  them  are 
flowering,  and  a  side  branch  of  one  of  them  is  the 
subject  of  this  drawing,  the  real  gem,  the  real 
H.  cyclophyllus. 


,^vi  ^^-W'' 


HELLEBORUS 

CYCLOPHYLLUS. 

(From  a  drawing  by 

E.   A.   Bowles.) 


Mr.  Jacob  saw  at  Glasnevin  and  praised  so  highly 
in  The  G.irden  of  February  8,  1919,  calling  it 
"  a  real  gem,"  his  arch-florist's  eye  approving  of 
its  "  nice  shapely  petals."  Arch-florists  do  not 
trouble  themselves  to  distinguish  petals  from 
sepals,  of  course,  so  long  as  they  are  shapely 
enough. 

I  hope  I  am  unlike  the  Unjust  Steward  in  more 
ways  than  possessing  the  qualifications  he  lacked, 
for  I  can,  and  do,  dig,  and  am  not  a  whit  ashamed 


Besides    its    beauty    this    Hellebore    has 
a    history    and    associations    second    only 
to    those    of    the    Mandrake.    Sir  William 
Thiselton-Dyer     identifies     it      with      the 
Black  Helleboie  of  Thcophrastus.   Halacsy 
in  his   "  Conspectus  Flora;   Graeca;  "   repre- 
sents    it     as     plentiful     in     Greece,     and 
adds   that  Orphanidus  found  it   on  .Mount 
Helicon,    whence    came   the  best  according 
to  Theophrastus.       And  here   it  is   in   my 
garden     from      Macedonia,      with      leaves 
"  fashioned  like  unto  those   of    the    Plane 
tree,  but  that  they  be  smaller  and  of  a  more  darke 
and   duskish   green,    divided   also  into   more  jags 
and   cuts,"    as   Philemon   Holland   has   translated 
Pliny's    description    of    Black    Hellebore.     Pliny 
also   tells   us   that  it   was   this  plant   "  wherewith 
folk  use  to  hallow  their  houses  for  to  ^h'ive  away 
ill   spirits,    by   strewing   or   perfuming   the   same, 
and  using  a  solemne  praier  with  all ;    it  scrveth 
also  to  blesse  their  eattell  after  the  same  order." 
I  hope  a  few  flowers  in  a  vase  will  be  effecti:;! 
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for  this  good  purpose,  for  I  do  not  relish  the  idea 
of  the  strewing  and  consequent  perfume.  As 
"  the  blacke  Ellebore  is  a  very  poison  to  horses, 
kine,  oxen  and  swine,  for  it  kUleth  them "  I 
shall  not  waste  mj-  precious  plants  to  "  blessc 
cattell "  here.  Pliny  quotes  the  directions  for 
gathering  Hellebore  from  Theophrastus,  but 
omits  that  shrewd  writer's  remarks  about  these 
observances.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that 
this  wise  Greek  doubted  the  necessity  of  following 
such  ridirulous  directions  as  only  digging  Pacony 
by  night  in  casf  a  woodpecker  should  see  the 
gatherer,  in  which  case  he  would  risk  the  lofs 
of     his     evesight.     Theophrastus     considers     this 


far-fetched  and  irrelevant,  as  also  that  "  one  should 
chaw  a  circle  round  the  Black  Hellebore  and  cut 
it  standing  towards  the  East  and  saying  prayers, 
and  one  should  look  out  for  an  eagle  both  on  the 
right  and  on  the  left,  for  that  there  is  a  danger 
to  those  that  cut,  if  your  Ea.gle  should  come  near, 
that  they  may  die  within  the  year."  But  e\cn 
he  does  not  say  that  these  elaborate  precautions 
and  threatenings  of  evil  were  invented  by  the 
root  diggers  to  discourage  ordinary  folk  from 
procuring  the  drugc  without  employing  them,  so 
perhaps  after  all  he  felt  there  was  something 
uncanny  about  the  business  and  it  was  better 
not  to  offend  these  professionals. 


DAFFODIL    MEMORIES-II 


By 


S  O  M  E  R  S  .  ^ 


IN  the  spruig  of  1858  when  I  visited  the 
Daffodil  grounds  of  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons, 
then  at  Long  Ditton,  I  saw  there  a  flowtr 
at  that  time  scarce  and  un- 
corunion,  lime,  de  Graaff,  no 
less,  the  so-called  White  Trmnpet, 
though  the  coloiu:  of  this  Daffodil 
and  all  its  tribe  is  not  white,  but 
rather  ivory-yeUow  like  the  keys  of 
an  old  harpsichord.  As  far  as  I 
remember,  there  was  then  at  Long 
Ditton  but  a  single  specimen  of  this 
variety,  in  a  pot  and  floivering  in 
a  frame  ;  at  any  rate  the  number  of 
bulbs  was  small  and  there  were  none 
for  sale.  Fifteen  years  later  when  I 
\isited  the  Midland  Daffodil  Show 
at  Birmingham,  Mme.  de  Graaff  was 
much  in  evidence  ;  and  a  handsome 
flower  it  is,  though  on  this  occasion 
it  was  ecUpsed  by  its  even  hand- 
somer progeny,  notable  among  them 
White  Emperor,  appropriately  so 
named,  being  indeed  an  imperial 
flower  ;  Mrs.  R.  Sydenham,  smaller 
in  some  of  its  dimensions,  but  not 
less  lovely,  of  a  whiter  white,  ex- 
quisite in  form,  and  with  a  gracefully 
recurved  edge  to  its  bell,  a  feature 
which  commends  itself  to  the  taste 
of  most  connoisseurs  ;  Mrs.  G.  H. 
Barr,  of  medium  size  and  beautiful  ; 
Princess,  with  undulating  perianth 
segments  and  a  long  cyhnder  with 
recurved  rim.  These  there  were  of 
this  new  and  splencUd  tj^pe,  and 
probably  others  as  fine,  or  possibly 
finer.  One  can  remember  when  these 
pale  yellow  trumpets  were  repre- 
sented by  J.  B.  Camm  and  Mrs. 
Camm,  pretty  flowers,  which  even 
now,  in  presence  of  their  more 
handsome  juniors,  cannot  be  said 
'*  to  lag  superfluous  on  the 
stage," 

Yellow  Trumpets  were  there  num 
berless,  though  I  remember  thinking 
that  there  was  no  very  marked 
advance,  except  in  size :  and  in 
my  opinion  advance  in  size  is  not 
necessarily  an  improvement.  Of 
catalogued  varieties,  first  place 
should  be  given,  I  suppose,  to  King 
.Alfred,  which  possesses  all  the  tiuali- 
ties  of  a  good  DaffodU.  well  proper-  .\    M 

tioned  flowers  of  good  shape,  size, 
colour,  and  substance,   with  vigorous  foliage,   tall 
stems,  and,  I  beUeve,  a  robust  constitution,  though 
my  own  experience  with  the  flower  would  not  lead 
me  to  emphasise  this   last  point.     Other  noticeable 


flowers  of  this  type,  advances  on  the  old.  yet  not 
entirely  superseded,  Emperor,  were,  to  name  a 
few   of   many.    Monarch,    Golden    King   {a   richly 
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coloured  flower).  The  Doctor,  The  Earl,  and  Lord 
Roberts.  Now  that  the  raising  of  new  Daffodils  has 
become  almost  a  commonplace  of  gardening,  it  is 
inevitable,     I    suppose,     that    hybridisers    should 


submit    for    judgment    varieties    which    have    no 
point  of  superiority  over  those  already  well  known 
to  growers,  or  which  are  so  similar  to  well  known 
varieties   as   to   be   scarcely   cUstinguishable   from 
these.     When    registration    becomes    an    accom 
pUshed  fact,   it  is   to   be   hoped   that   those   who 
claim   to   control   the   destinies   of   the   Narcissus 
will    rule     these     duplications     severely     out    of 
court.     It    is,    I    admit,    natural    and    pardonable 
in  breeders  to  feel  a  blind  tenderness  for  flowers 
with  which  they  have  gone  in  travail  six  or  seven 
5'ears.     I  have  felt  the  pangs  myself,  and  also  the 
tenderness  ;    but  parental  bias  is  a  weakness  with 
which     controlUng     committees     are     appointed 
expressly  to  deal.     There  were,  as  I  thought,  too 
many    of      these      undesirable      duplications      at 
Birmingham.     One  stand  I  recall  as  in  this  respect 
especially    noteworthy,     consisting.     I     think,     of 
half   a   dozen   flowers,    then   shown   for   the   first 
time.     They   were    all   named   differently,    and    I 
should   have   been   proud    to   father    any   one  of 
them  ;  but  they  were  so  much  alike  one  to  another 
that    you  might    have    changed    their    places   all 
round  and  the  owner  would  hardly 
have    suspected    the   displacement. 
"  These  flowers,"  I  thought,  "  must 
surelv  be  the  produce  of  one  pod  "  ; 
though  we  know,  of  course,  that  the 
seeds  from  one   pod  do  not  always 
produce  flowers  of  the  same  pattern. 
Of  bicolor  Trumpets   there  were 
the  now  well  known  Noordw-ijk,  a 
tine  bold  Daffodil ;   and  Judge  Bird, 
a  handsome  flower  of  the  Empress 
type.  Florence  Pearson  and  Diogenes 
were  splendid  DaffodUs,  but  doubt- 
ful bicolors    both,  unless   ilme.   de 
Graaff'  is  a  bicolor.     In  the  Incom- 
parabilis  and  Barrii  sections  I   was 
somewhat  at  a  loss,  finding  flowers 
placed    in    each    section     which   1 
should  certainly  have  placed  in  the 
other.     \  case  in  point  was  Brodie's 
handsome  Mozart  which  professed  to 
be   a   Peerless,   but  is,  me  judice,  a 
Barrii.     There  was   no  doubt,  how- 
ever,   about    the    beautiful  bicolor 
Barrii  Lady  Moore,  and  the  equally 
lovely  Peerless  Bernardino,  or  about 
other  Peerless  flowers  such  as  Mace- 
bearer.   Great  Warley,  Heroine  and 
Crcesus.      The      exquisite     Gadfly, 
classed  as   a  Peerless,  seemed  to  me 
an  indubitable  Barrii. 

The  Leedsii  Daffodils  were  so 
numerous  and  so  fine  and  selection 
of  outstanding  varieties  was  such 
a  difficult  matter  that  I  will  not 
attempt  any  beyond  mentioning 
Ivorine  and  Evangeline  as  two 
flowers  that  particularly  appealed  to 
me.  It  is  rather  a  futile  business 
to  attempt  a  verbal  description  of 
a  Leedsii.  WTien  you  have  described 
the  perianth  as  a  warm  white  in 
colour,  ths  segments  as  broad 
and  overlapping,  the  frilled  cup 
as  of  a  primrose  yellow,  or  a 
yellow  touched  with  cinnamon, 
you  have  said  what  you  must 
probably  repeat  for  the  next  fine 
flower  you  chance  upon  in  the 
same  class.  This  difficulty  of  incUca- 
ting  in  words  sUght  points  of  differ- 
TOR.  ence   amid   a   pervading  similarity 

is  possibly  what  has  led  certain 
growers  to  wind  up  descriptions  with  a  statement 
in  figures  of  the  dimensions  of  flowers  ;  and  that 
not  only  in  the  Leedsii  section,  but  in  others  also 
The  noticeable  thing  about  the  Leedsiis  of  mor 
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ffcccnt  years   (as  in  other  classes   also,   though  in 
.a  less  degree)  as  contrasted  with  those  of  a  more 
remote  time,  is  the  extraordinary  increase  in  size, 
.so  that  on  seeing  one  of  the  earlier  flowers  beside 
one  of   the  later,   one  might  well  doubt  whether 
they  belonged  to  the  same  class  :    and  I  believe 
the  section  has    now   been   subdivided    for    com- 
petition purposes  into  Leedsii  and  Giant  Lccdsii. 
A  considerable  increase  is  observable    also  in  the 
•size  of   the  more  recent   flowers   of   the    Poeticus 
■.section.     Many   large    and   handsome    Narcissi   of 
this  class  were  to  be  seen  at  Birmingham.     Some 
■of  the  finest  were  unnamed,  three  of  these,  numbered 
by  the  raiser  (Mr.  A.  M.  Wilson)  respectively  43f), 
461  and  626,  being  especially  noteworthy.    Madrigal 
•was  also  a  fine  flowerj   so  was  Stephen   Phillips, 
■so  was   Bunthorne.   so  were  many  others.     Then 
there    was    the    new    race    of   Triandrus    hybrids 
which,     though     interesting     as     an     experiment, 
struck  me  as  having,  so  far,  sacrificed  the  Trian- 
drine    grace    and   sprightliness    for   increased   size 
and  a  certain  floppy  fulness  which  they    derived 
no  doubt   from  the  other  parent.     One  Daflodil, 
however,  which  seemed  to  me  to  have  a  consider- 
able   strain    of    Triandrus    in   its    constitution.    I 
thought   the  most   charming  flower  in  the  show. 
1  forget  who  showed  it,  but  it  was  named  Dawn. 
I    left    Birmingham    surfeited    with    Narcissus. 
full  of  information  which  I  had  carefully  gathered 
and  have  since  as  easily  forgotten,  much  impressed, 
as  was  inevitable,   with   the  wonderful  results  of 
breeding,   and  asseverating  to  myself  that  surely 
size  at  least  could  no  further  go.     Since  then  oft' 
and  on  I  have  been  reasoning  with  myself,  for  and 
against,    as    to   the   intrinsic   desirability   of   size, 
(]im  size,  in  flowers  and  other  things.     I  certainly 
like   a   Narcissus    Poeticus   to   be   large ;     why,    I 
do  not  know,  but  I  do  ;    and  I  should  not  wonder 
if  there  are  people  who  like  all  their  flowers  large, 
even   their   Roses   and   their  Violets.     In   certain 
trade    catalogues    you    will    sometimes    find    the 
enumeration  of  a  flower's  points  finish  off  with  a 
cabalistic   formula   of  Arabic  numerals  and  acute 
accents,  which,  though  I  do  not  quite  understand 
its  meaning,  I  take  to  be  a  statement  of  dimensions. 
Size    cannot,    of    course,    be    either    desirable    or 
undesirable  in  itself,   irrespective  of  object  ;    and 
I     cannot    determine    to    my    own    satisfaction 
whether  the  genus  Narcissus  any  more  than  the 
genus  Homo  is  one  of  the  things  to  be  valued  for 
mere  size.     We  do  not  necessarily  admire  a  man 
because   he   is   enormously   tall,    or   exceptionally 
circumferential  on  his  various  parallels  of  latitude. 
Not  admire  him,   I   think,  so  much  as  admire  at 
him,   to  use  an  idiom  of  Gilbert  White's.     I   ask 
any  woman  who  is  a  woman  whether  she  would 
take  it  as  a  commendation  of  her  "  man  "  that  his 
tailor  certified  him  6'  8"  x  4'  10"  x  5'  2".     What 
we   desire  in  a  man  is   not  exceptional  size,  but 
the  norm,    though  as   to  what   the  norm  is,  there 
may  be  some  difference  of  opinion.   About  the  norm 
for  women,  as  it  happens,  there  need  be  no  dispute. 
Every    man  ascertains   it   for   himself,    and  what 
women  think  about  it  is    neither   here   nor   there. 
Orlando    settled  the   matter    three   centuries   ago 
when  he   discovered  that    Rosalind  was   just    the 
right  height  for  her  sex.    Rosalind,  as  we  know,  was 
a  fine  young  woman,  more  than  common  tall,  with  a 
martial  and  a  swashing  outside  and  a  riotous  sense 
of  fun,   a  young  woman  who,  if  she  had  been  a 
Narcissus,    would   have   set    the   tape-hne   of   the 
latter-day    Daffodilian    in    a    flutter    of    delirious 
excitement.     Not   that   these   characteristics  have 
any  bearing  whatever  on  the   feminine   norm  of 
stature.     I    mention    them    merely   because    they 
are  pleasant  to  mention,  and  because  when  I  get 
on  to  the  subject  of  Rosalind  my  mount  is  apt 
to   run   away   with   me.     The   pertinent   question 
is  why  was  Rosalind  precisely  the  right  size  for  a 
woman  ?     Answer  :     Because    she    was    just    "  as 
high  as  Orlando's  heart."     "  The  bearings  of  which 


observation."  as  Captain  Cuttle  says,  "  lays  in 
the  application."  Every  woman  who  comes  as 
high  as  a  heart,  whether  the  owner's  name  is 
Orlando  or  something  else,  may  know  that  hers 
is  the  ideal  altitude,  that  exactly  right  degree  of 
ascension  which  has  been  figuratively  described 
as  "  up  to  the  knocker."  This  convenient  norm 
is  what  might  be  termed  the  cardiac  criterion  of 
measurement,  and  an  excellent  standard  it  is, 
leaving  room  for  no  dispute  or  cavil,  so  excellent, 
when  I  come  to  think  of  it,  that  I  have  decided 


The      Hedgehog     Cactus 

ECIIINOPSIS    MULTIPLEX 

A  NAiivE  of  Southern  Brazil,  it  might  be  tried  by 
enthusiasts  in  the  open  air,  among  the  hardier 
Opuntias  and  Cereus,  admitted  sometimes  into 
warm  and  dry  corners  of  the  rock  garden.  The 
plant  forming  the  subject  of  our  illustration  stood 
for  fully  three  years  in  a  rock  wall  facing  full 
south,    high   up   and   well   drained,    planted   in   a 


ECHINOPSIS     MULTIPLE.X     FLOWERING     IN     THE     OPEN     IN     A     WARM     DRY     CORNER. 


to  adopt  it  in  future  for  my  Daffodils.  Does  a 
Daffodil  come  as  high  as  my  heart,  then  it  is  of 
the  right  size  to  the  infinitesimal  fraction  of  an 
acute  accent.  Does  it  fail  to  touch  this  fountain- 
source  of  the  emotions,  then,  though  its  diameter 
were  that  of  the  plenilune,  it  is  not  the  size  for  me. 
A  concrete  instance  ?  I  am  content  to  give  the 
above-mentioned  Dawn.  Dawn  is  the  norm. 
Dawn  is  "  up  to  the  knocker."  "  Oh,  but  hang  it 
all ! "  says  some  latter-day  connoisseur  of  the 
"  Dimensional "  School,  "  none  of  your  evasions, 
you  know !  Don't  you  go  drawing  Rosalinds 
and  other  red  herrings  across  the  scent.  Give  us 
facts — give  us  figures  in  downright  inches  and 
fractions  of  an  inch.  Say  straight  out,  without 
shirking  or  prevarication,  what  is  your  ideal  size 
for  a  Trumpet,  a  Peerless,  a  Leedsii.  As  for  that 
Dawn  you  seem  smitten  with — I  don't  think  much 
of  it  myself — too  small — why  the  thing  isn't  four 
inches  round!"  Your  pardon,  Sir  Connoisseur. 
You  wrong  me  every  way.  If  there  is  one  virtue 
on  which  I  pride  myself  more  than  any  of  my 
other  virtues,  it  is  my  meticulous  regard  for 
mathematical,  you  might  almost  say  algebraic, 
accuracy.  I  have  said  that  Dawn  is  the  norm, 
and  I  stick  to  that.  The  exact  measurement  of 
Dawn,  if  you  must  know,  as  taken  by  myself  at 
Burmingham  in  1915,  was  D.  x"  ;  S.  p"  x  q": 
C.  y'"  X  z"",  the  esoteric  significance  of  which 
letters  and  cuneiform  characters  I  need  hardly 
expound  to  the  initiated,  though  to  those  not 
versed  in  the  mensuration  of  flowers  I  may  explain 
that  they  are  the  algebraic  symbol  of  perfection. 


small  pocket  in  very  gritty  soil,  in  a  suburban 
garden  about  eight  miles  east  from  the  City  of 
London,  and  succeeded  well  enough  to  open 
three  of  its  truly  gorgeous  flowers  one  summer's 
night,  charming  the  cultivator  and  his  family 
by  its  soft  pink  colour  and  delightful  scent. 

This  Echinopsis,  of  more  or  less  globular  form, 
with  slightly  depressed  top  and  short,  straight, 
awl-shaped  prickles,  has  its  body  divided  into 
twelve  to  fourteen  ribs,  and  the  little  humps  which 
carry  the  prickles  are  covered  with  yellowish  felt 
the  prickles  are  arranged  in  groups  of  four  central 
ones,  surrounded  by  ten  shorter  and  lighter  coloured 
ones.  The  body  reaches  a  height  of  10  inches  to 
15  inches  and  produces  offsets  freely,  which  can 
easily  be  taken  off  and,  after  having  been  allowed 
to  dry  off  at  the  point  of  separation  tcj  :>  day  or 
two,  inserted  in  sand  in  a  greenhouse  or  frame, 
where  they  will  soon  form  roots  and  can  be  grown 
on  easily  to  replace  the  parent  shouM  n  br  killed 
by  frost.  This  plant  although  it  does  insist  upon 
a  sunny,  warm  and  faultlessly  drained  position, 
appreciates  a  certain  amount  of  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  during  the  warmer  and  growing  months. 
Cover  during  the  winter  months  with  some  dry 
fronds  of  Bracken  twisted  loosely  around  the 
thorny  body,  and  a  pane  of  glass  tilted  overhead 
to  keep  it  dry.  It  is  worth  aU  this  trouble  to 
bring  it  into  flower,  which,  with  their  greenish 
red  tubes,  covered  with  fine  white  hairs,  reach  3 
length  of  re  inches  and  a  diameter  of  7  inches 
or  more.  The  colour  is  pink  or  rose,  and  the  seem 
agreeable  in  the  extreme.  W.  E.  Th.  1. 
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More  Schoolboy  Sketches  of  Insect  Life 


IN  the  issue  of  The  Garden  for  February  15, 
1919,  under  the  heading  of  "  Nature  Studies 
in  Insect  Life  for  the  Elementary  Schools," 
the  writer  was  privileged  to  give  some 
account  of  the  work  in  practical  Nature 
study  being  done  at  the  Boys'  Council  School, 
Epsom,  illustrated  by  drawings  from  life  executed 
by  a  scholar.  The  %vork  undertaken  in  the  spring 
of  igi8  was  continued  during  the  past  summer, 
and  readers  of  The  Garden  are  afforded  in  this 
issue  a  further  opportunity  of  seeing  specimens 
of  the  pupils'  work. 

Sufficient  was  said  in  the  previous  article  con- 
cerning   the    ideals    and    motives   which    underlie 


the  teaching  of  Nature  study  to  make  it  unnecessary 
to  say  much  more  in  this  respect.  There  is  not 
only  a  mass  of  indifference,  but  even  active  opposi- 
tion in  some  quarters  to  those  latter-day  endeavours 
to  widen  the  horizon  of  the  child  and  to  save  it 
from  commercialism.  The  teaching  of  Nature 
study  is  not  a  "  stunt,"  nor  is  it  an  end  in  itself, 
though  there  is  an  endeavour  on  the  part  of  some 
authorities  to  make  it  such.  It  cannot  be  stated 
too  emphatically  that  horticulture  is  one  thing 
and  Nature  study  another.  The  boy  does  not 
watch  the  unfolding  life  of  the  Lackey  moth  or 
make  the  sketches  of  that  creature  which  appear 
on  this  page  in  order  that  he  may  become  acouaintcd 
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with  a  pest  to  be  destroyed.  The  two  things  are 
separate  and  distinct,  and  with  the  latter,  which  is 
the  business  of  the  horticulturist  the  present  article 
has  no  concern. 

In  the  leading  of  the  child  to  the  feet  of  the  great 
mother  Earth  there  is  no  nice  distinction  among 
her  children.  In  the  turning  over  of  the  book  of 
Life  there  are  no  gilt-edged  pages  appropriated 
to  the  glory  of  the  genus  Homo. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  Nature  study  to  bring  the 
child  to  the  recognition  of  the  universal  life  and  of 
the  oneness  of  his  own  existence  with  the  life  of 
the  wild.  Lovers  of  Walt  Whitman  will  recall 
these  lines  from  the  "  Song  of  Myself  "  : 

"  I  have  no  chair,  no  church,  no  philosophy. 
I  lead  no  man  to  a  dinner  table,  library  exchange. 
But  each  man  and  each  woman  of  you  I  lead  upon 
a  knoll." 

The  world  is  ever  in  need  of  men  and  women 
of  rugged  simplicity,  for  whom  the  finesse  of 
civilisation  and  conventional  morality  have  little 
attraction.  Their  coming  has  always  been  by 
way  of  the  "  knoll,"  and  Nature  study  rightly 
conceived  and  rightly  taught  is  the  first  step  of 
that  way.  We  make  much  of  opening  to  every 
child  the  door  of  the  office,  the  shop,  the  market 
place  :  he  comes  without  any  need  of  guidance 
into  his  inheritance  of  the  street  comer  and  the 
picture  palace  ;  but  of  the  inheritance  of  the  stars, 
which  are  his,  he  hears  and  sees  only  through  a 
nearly  closed  door.  Stephen  Graham  says  :  "  A 
stage  is  reached  when  I  cease  to  look  at  the  sea 
and  allow  the  sea  to  look  into  me  ; "  and  the 
words  embody  an  ideal  which  is  ever  present  with 
the  ivriter.  Not  to  cram  the  child  with  the  facts 
of  insect  life,  but  to  attune  his  senses  to  a  respon- 
siveness and  receptivity  to  all  beauty  :  that  is 
the  ideal. 

"  In    me    the    caresser   of   life   wherever   moving. 
.     .     .     .Absorbing  all  to  mys.^lf." 

A  few  words  in  explanation  of  the  sketches  may 
be  of  interest.  The  Tortoiseshell  butterfly  is  ever 
a  welcome  inmate  of  the  breeding  cage  for  several 
reasons.  The  life  cycle  is  complete  within  a  month, 
and  in  consequence  the  interest  is  easily  sustained  ; 
no  part  of  the  life  is  hidden  beneath  a  cocoon, 
and  the  critical  moults  into  the  pupa  and  the 
imago  may  be  observed  from  begirming  to  end. 
The  metallic  lustre  of  the  chrysalids  as  they  hang 
like  jewels  from  the  stripped  Nettle  stems  make 
them  only  less  beautiful  than  the  butterfly  itself ; 
while  last,  but  not  least,  the  butterflies  take  kindly 
to  their  temporary  prison,  flitting  about  in  the 
sunlight,  daintily  sipping  nectar  from  the  Knap- 
weed and  Scabious  provided  for  them,  all  the  while 
opening  and  shutting  those  exquisite  wings. 

The  sketches,  made  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes 
during  the  emergence  of  the  butterfly,  are  of 
particular  interest,  and  will  bear  the  closest 
scrutiny  by  the  entomologist.  To  procure  these 
the  chrysalis  was  carefully  removed  from  the  cage 
on  the  point  of  a  pen  inserted  through  the  silken 
pad  of  attachment,  and  set  up  in  a  favourable 
position  for  the  young  observer  and  artist.  At 
some  future  time  it  is  hoped  to  secure  a  similar 
series  showing  the  last  larval  moult. 

The  Buff  Tip  moth  with  its  truly  remarkable 
resemblance  to  a  piece  of  Birch  twig  was  very 
prolific  in  this  district  last  summer  ;  but  although 
several  batches  of  eggs  were  obtained  and  hatched, 
no  brood  was  reared,  and  the  full-grown  caterpillar 
shown  was  brought  at  a  later  date. 

-A  word  is  due  in  recognition  of  the  young  artist. 
The  originals  were  drawn  direct  from  life  into  an 
exercise  book,  this  being  found  more  convenient 
than    the    sheet    of    paper    used    formerly.     The 
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reproductions  on  th^s;  pages  two  are  from  enlarged 
I'opies  made  on  grey  cardboard  for  class  pur- 
poses by  Donald  Symonds,  aged  fourteen.  They 
show  not  only  close  observation  and  technical 
ability,  but,  what  is  of  greater  value,  sympathetic 
treatment.  H.   S.   J. 


Tomato    Comparisons    for 
the  Years  1917  to  1919 

By  Cl.\kenci;  Ponting. 

IKXIiW   nothing  about  the   culture  of  outdoor 
Tomatoes  in  1 917,  when  I  raised  and  cropped 
a     packet     of     Carter's      Outdoor 
Tomato.     1      had   what     I      con- 
sidered   a  good   yield   from     these 

plants,  and  in  response  to  a  reader's 

request    for  a  heavy  cropping    kind, 

gave  my  experiences  with  that  variety. 

To    my   surprise   the  notes  met  with 

considerable    interest  ;    many  readers 

considered    that    I    had    produced    a 

phenomenal  yield  when  I  raised  921b. 

from   seventeen   plants.     Probably   it 

was    the   luck   of   the    novic;,    fcr    I 

have  had  nothing  like  it  since. 

The  season  of  I9i7was  not  particu- 
larly  favourable  for  outdoor  Tomato 

growing,   because  early  in   September 

Potato    disease     affected    the    whole 

country   and   ."apidly  spread   tluough 

the  Tomato    plants.       On  account  of 

the  interest    which    these    few    notes 

aroused,    1    made    careful    entries    of 

tlie    cropping   of   the   1918   plants   in 

order   that  I  might   present   the  com- 
parisons to  readers  of  The  Garde.x'. 
Having  done  so  well  with  Carter's 

Outdoor  Tomato  seed,  I  should  have 

stack  to    that   variety,   whereas,    led 

astray   by    writers   upon    the    culture 

of  outdoor  Tomatoes,  I  decided  to  sow 

the    smooth-skinned  kinds.      Carter's 

Outdoor    Tomato    is     a    very    much 

corrugated   one,    which    condemns   it 

from  the   market  standpoint.     From 

my  experience   in   1918  I   cannot   see 

why    this    should    be    the    case,    for 

whether   eaten  raw  or   when   cooked   or   bottled 

there  seemed  to  be  very  little  difference  between 

the  smooth-skinned  kinds  and  the  condemned 
corrugated  varieties. 

The  gentleman  who  expressed  such  surprise 
at   my   having  raised  the  plants   on   the   kitchen 

mantelpi:;c3  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  1 
adopted  exactly  the  same  procedure  in  1918 
and   I9r9. 

The  seeds  were  sown  on  March  8,  when  the 
outside  temperatiure  was  well  below  freezing  point. 
Two  varieties  possessing  the  much  valued  smooth 
skin  were  chosen,  namely,  Kondine  Red  and 
Holmes'  Outdoor.  Fifty  seeds  of  each  were  sown 
in  pans,  which  were  placed  on  the  kitchen  shelf. 
On  March  17  the  seedlings  were  well  through  the 
compost.  They  were  then  taken  away  from  the 
shelf  and  placed  for  two  days  in  the  kitchen 
window,  and  finally  into  an  absolutely  cold  window. 
After  this  rough-and-ready  hardening  the  pans 
were  taken  from  the  window  and  placed  into  a 
cold  frame.  This  frame  registered  100°  with  a 
little  air  on  at  midday,  but  this  fell  to  very  near 
freezing  point  at  nights.  The  frame  was  covered 
with  mats  every  night  to  keep  the  plants  from 
being  actually  frozen. 

On  April  i  these  seedlings  had  their  first  removal 
into    boxes   of   good    compost,    being    pricked   off 


2  inches  apart.  The  daily  temperature  of  the 
frame  at  that  time  kept  a  fairly  steady  average 
of  50°.  On  April  25  the  plants  were  ready  for 
final  transplanting,  being  nearly  3  inches  high. 

Not  being  able  to  use  all  the  seedlings,  I  finally 
retained  thirty-four  of  the  strongest  plants.  Twelve 
of  these  were  potted  up  into  6-inch  pots,  and  the 
remainder  pricked  off  6  inches  apart  in  bo.xcs 
6  inches  deep. 

On  May  14  I  commencsd  to  harden  off  the 
plants  by  gradually  admitting  air  to  the  frame, 
as  the  plants  were  then  9  inches  high. 

On  May  20  they  were  planted  out  into  the  open 
against  a  fenc;  with  a  southern  aspect,  they  by 
this  time  having  made  a  further  growth  of  2  inches 
and  the  first  buds  were  on  the  point  of  opening. 


plants  grown  in  1918  had  exactly  the  same  treat- 
ment as  those  of  1917,  being  fed  with  bedroom 
slops  when  the  first  truss  of  fruit  had  commenced 
to  swell.  The  fact  that  some  of  the  plants  were 
grown  in  the  same  positions  as  the  previous  year 
may  have  helped  in  the  decreased  yield.  I  do 
not  think  that  this  was  so,  because  plants  grown 
upon  soil  which  had  not  reared  Tomatoes  pre- 
viously were  inferior  both  as  regards  growth  and 
cropping  qualities  to  those  growing  on  the  previous 
year's  site. 

.\gain,  contrary  to  expectations,  the  plants  whieli 
had  been  grown  on  in  pots  before  planting  out 
did  not  grow  my  better  nor  yield  a  gi'eater  weight 
than  those  from  boxes.  Tliis  caused  me  to  make 
a  mental  note  that  another  vear  this  troi\ble  could 
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A  spell  of  fine  weather  followed,  which  gave  them 
a  good  send-oft,  and  everything  promised  to  give 
a  record  crop.  The  plants  were  the  picture  of 
health,  being  sturdy  and  with  a  deep  green  foliage. 

The  trusses  of  bloom  were  splendid  as  the  season 
went  on,  and  commencsd  to  set  well.  Judging  by 
last  year's  results,  I  anticipated  some  2oolb.  of 
fruit,  and  wondered  what  I  should  do  with  such 
a  crop.  At  the  end  of  July  the  tops  of  the  plants 
were  pinched,  as  four  trusses  of  bloom  were  then 
showing. 

For  some  unexplained  reason  in  nearly  all 
cases  the  second  truss  of  blooms  all  refused  to 
set,  although  the  third  and  fourth  did  well.  The 
result  of  this  was  seen  in  the  crop  of  ripe  fruit, 
which  only  totalled  671b.  The  last  bunches 
would  have  ripened  if  September  had  been  normal 
instead  of  the  deluge  of  rain  which  so  delayed  the 
harvest  in  general.  These  green  fruit  were  all 
picked  on  the  last  day  of  September,  and  all 
ripened  later  on  indoors.  The  total  of  fruit, 
including  both  green  and  ripe,  from  the  thirty- 
four  plants  only  reached  951b.  30ZS.,  the  actual 
number  of  Tomatoes  gathered  being  627. 

When  I  mention  that  from  exactly  half  the 
number  of  plants  in  191 7  I  gathered  921b.  of 
fruit,  surprise  may  be  felt  that  I  decided  to  give 
these   sleek   gentry    another    trial    in    191 9.     The 


be  avoided.  In  1919  I  again  decided  to  give  these 
smooth-  skinned  elegants  another  trial.  Probably  I 
was  largely  influenced  in  this  decision  by  the  corre- 
spondence which  raged  so  furiously  round  the 
flavom'  of  the  ugly  ducklings.  Again,  I  am  not 
a  person  who  is  easily  discouraged  by  circum- 
stances, and  I  determined  that  it  would  be  no 
fault  of  mine  if  I  could  not  induce  the  smooth 
Tomato  to  crop  as  heavily  as  the  corrugated  one. 
1919,  therefore,  found  me  with  seeds  of  two  more 
smooth  varieties.  This  time  I  tried  .A.ilsa  Craig 
and  Balch's  Water  Baby.  I  had  read  so  much 
of  the  super-cropping  qualities  of  these  two  sorts 
that  I  decided  upon  these.  Given  a  weight  pro- 
ducer, I  would  produce  the  goods. 

The  seeds  were  sown  on  the  same  dates  as  the 
two  previous  years,  and  plants  were  ready  on 
May  20  and  duly  went  into  well  prepared  positions. 
Those  whos<"  memory  will  carry  them  back  to 
that  month  will  recollect  that  the  latter  part  of 
May  and  the  first  fortnight  in  June  suffered  under 
the  dire  effects  of  drought.  Now  it  so  happened 
that  the  very  day  following  that  when  the  Tomatoes 
were  planted  out  chanced  to  be  the  date  when  I 
had  to  take  my  three  weeks'  annual  vacation. 
At  the  time  this  did  not  trouble  me,  as  I  natirrally 
expected  some  nice  warm  rains  would  set  the 
plants  well  in.     I,   therefore,  went   away  on  the 
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holiday  without  any  quahus.  The  weather 
proved  glorious,  for  I  was  at  the  seaside,  but 
as  time  wore  on  and  there  had  been  no  rain,  I 
began  to  think  about  my  poor  unfortunate 
Tomato  plants.  The  end  of  the  holiday  came  at 
last,  and  the  first  thing  I  did  on  reaching  home 
was  to  make  an  inspection  of  the  Tomatoes. 
Imagine  my  delight  to  find  that  they  had  not 
suffered  in  the  slightest  degree,  being  stocky, 
green  and  in  full  bloom.  Before  unpacking  the 
luggage  I  gave  those  thirty-foiu-  plants  a  drink 
Which  they  appreciated.  After  this  they  did  not 
lack  attention,  and  never  seemed  the  worse 
for  their  three  weeks'  neglect.  This  time  the 
trusses  set  beautifully,  and  a  splendid  crop  of 
green  fruit  was  soon  showing.  So  heavy  was 
this  crop  that  I  found  it  necessary  to  drive  in 
strong  stakes  and  wire  the  canes  supporting  the 
plants  to  the  wire  running  between  the  posts. 

However,  I  was  not  to  have  things  all  my  own 
way.  Picking  commenced,  and  the  records  were 
daily  entered  in  the  diary.  The  total  crept  up 
most  satisfactorily  during  the  early  part  of  Septem- 
ber to  63ilb.,  and  the  plants  were  still  loaded  with 
half-ripe  fruit.  Then  one  night,  without  the 
slightest  warning,  Jack  Frost  played  a  most 
scurvy  trick.  He  came  and  had  a  look  at  those 
plants  on  September  14,  thought  them  so  fine 
that  he  lingered  long  enough  to  make  the  recording 
thermometer  put  on  its  winter  overcoat.  Perhaps 
10°  of  frost  justified  it  !  However  the  Tomatoes 
did  not  relish  the  cold  snap,  especially  as  the  sun 
came  out  before  I  was  up  early  enough  to  even  spray 
cold  water  over  them.  Of  course,  the  plants  after 
this  simply  gave  up  the  game  of  increased  pro- 
duction. They  looked  as  though  they  had  been 
roasted.  I  picked  the  best  of  the  remaining 
fruit,  35lb.,  which,  peculiarly  enough,  ripened  very 
well  indoors.  The  smaller  half-formed  fruit  I 
did  not  trouble  to  weigh  ;  I  felt  too  disgusted, 
but  there  must  have  been  nearly  another  401b. 
Of  course,  outdoor  Tomato  growing  is  something 
of  a  gamble,  but  one  hardly  expects  10°  of  frost 
in  mid-September. 

These  comparisons  may  not  tell  one  very  much, 
but  they  have  convinced  me  of  one  thing,  that  is, 
these  smooth-skinned  varieties  for  outdoor  cropping 
do  not  compare  at  all  favourably  with  the  uglier 
but  heavier  cropping  corrugated  sorts.  The 
latter  are  much  hardier  than  the  smooth  kinds, 
a  fact  which  can  be  seen  by  growing  the  two  side 
by  side.  The  corrugated  one  will  make  a  much 
better  showing  all  through  the  season.  The 
smooth-skinned  kinds  in  my  hands  always  make 
a  very  weak  main  stem,  whereas  the  corrugated 
ones  are  more  like  trees  than  plants. 

Neither  have  I  had  anything  like  the  weight 
in  the  individual  fruit  with  the  smooth-skinned 
kinds  that  I  produced  with  Carter's  Outdoor. 
The  largest  of  the  smooth  ones  weighed  four  to 
the  pound,  but  it  was  quite  an  everyday  matter 
to  pick  Carter's  Outdoor  weighing  half  a  pound 
each. 

Carter's  also  has  the  advantage  to  the  small 
gardener  who  cannot  command  a  heated  structure 
of  being  very  easy  to  raise  in  a  cold  frame.  Pro- 
vided the  frame  is  matted  up  at  night  so  that  the 
temperature  never  actually  reaches  freezing  point,  ■ 
they  will  carry  on  successfully.  A  good  bank  of 
leaves  round  the  sides  of  the  frame,  assisted  with 
mats  on  the  glass  lights,  will  keep  out  the  severest 
frosts. 
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FOR     SOUTHERN     GARDENS. 
The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Parsnips. — It  is  time  the  roots  were  lifted  and 
stored  in  a  cool  shed.  If  covered  with  ashes  or 
soil,  they  will  remain  in  a  plump  condition  for 
several  weeks.  Give  the  plot  a  dressing  of  manure, 
and  after  being  dug  it  can  be  utilised  for  late 
Cauliflower,  Broccoli  or  Peas. 

On'Ons. — This  is  an  important  crop,  and  seeds 
should  now  be  sown  in  shallow  drills  9  inches 
apart.  The  ground  ought  to  be  made  firm  by 
treading,  afterwards  raking  the  surface  till  a  fine 
tilth  is  obtained.  A  rich  soil  free  from  all  foreign 
growth  is  essential  for  Onions,  and  good  kinds  are 
Ailsa  Craig,  Cranston's  Excelsior,  James'  Long 
Keeping  and  Reading. 

Celery. — Where  seeds  were  sown  early  the 
seedlings  will  now  be  ready  for  pricking  off,  but 
as  only  a  small  quantity  is  needed,  they  may  be 
planted  in  pans  or  boxes  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
loam  and  leaf-mould.  Seeds  to  supply  plants 
for  the  main  crop  may  be  sown,  selecting  a  white 
variety  for  use  dm"ing  late  autumn,  and  a  red 
kind,  such  as  Standard  Bearer  and  Sulham  Prize, 
for    the   winter    supply.      Place    the   seed   pans    in 


Peas.^Plants  that  have  been  raised  in  pots 
and  boxes  may  be  planted  out  on  a  warm,  sheltered 
border  provided  they  have  been  hardened  off. 
Sowings  of  the  Marrowfat  class  can  be  made,  but 
the  rows  should  have  ample  space  between  as 
advised  in  a  previous  note  on  this  desirable 
vegetable. 


A       BRYOPHYLLUM      LEAF      WITH      YOUNG 

PLANTS    SPRINGING    FROM    NOTCHES    IN 

THE    EDGES.     (See  page   137.) 

gentle  heat,  and  after  the  seeds  have  germinated 
gradually  harden  off  in  a  cold  frame. 

Carrots. — Sow  a  few  lines  of  an  early  stump- 
rooted  variety,  but  the  main  crop  can  wait  a 
week  or  two.  Select  deeply  dug  ground  which 
was  manured  for  the  previous  crop. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Ruellia  macrantha. — This  and  plants  of  a 
similar  growth,  such  as  Jacobinias  and  Eranthe- 
mum  pulchellum,  make  a  nice  change  during  the 
winter  months  in  a  warm  greenhouse.  The 
plants  should  be  cut  back,  placed  in  the  propagating 
house,  and  when  young  growth  is  available  thev 
should  be  removed  and  made  into  cuttings.  Thev 
readily  form  roots,  and  should  be  potted  off  a't 
once.  Gradually  harden  imtil  they  mav  be  placed 
in  a  greenhouse.  Pinch  the  yoimg  shoots  once 
or  twice,  then  they  will  make  useful  flowering 
plants  in  6-inch  or  7-inch  pots. 

Schizanthus. — Plants  of  these  delightful  green- 
house annuals  are  in  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment. Those  nearing  the  flowering  stage  have 
filled  their  receptacles  with  roots  and  mav  be 
fed  with  liquid  manure  or  a  sprinlding  of  a  reliable 
fertiliser.  Later  batches  should  be  potted  on, 
using  a  rich  rooting  medium  for  the  final  potting. 
Provide  thin  stakes  as  the  necessity  arises.     Grow 


tlie  plants  near  the  glass,  admitting  plenty  of  air 
to  prevent  the  grrjwth  being  weak  and  spindly. 

Campanula    pyramldalis.— Plants    that    have 

been  in  cold  frames  frjr  the  winter  should  now 
receive  attention.  The  whole  should  be  given  a 
little  fertiliser  which  should  be  watered  in.  A  few  of 
the  earlier  plants  may  be  placed  in  the  greenhouse, 
other  specimens  being  brought  in  later  to  keep 
up  a  succission  of  bloom  for  the  conservatory 
and  dwelling-house.  Liquid  manure  Will  be  of 
great  assistance  to  the  roots  until  the  flowers 
begin  to  open. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Bedding  Plants.— The  potting  off  of  Pelar- 
goniums, such  as  Paul  Crampbell  and  C.  Turner, 
should  be  finished  and  the  plants  placed  along  the 
front  of  a  vinery,  where  they  will  soon  become 
established.  Continue  to  insert  cuttings  of 
Iresine  and  Lobelia.  Begonias  and  Cannas 
intended  for  beds  should  be  examined,  placed  in 
boxes,  and  started  in  a  warm  house. 

Planting. — Such  subjects  as  Canterbmy  Bells 
and  Sweet  Williams  may  be  planted  in  their 
permanent  quarters,  while  preparations  should 
be  made  for  sowing  a  few  annuals  in  boxes.  Unless 
facilities  are  available  to  prick  them  off  early  and 
grow  them  on  without  a  check,  it  is  much  better 
to  sow  the  seeds  outside  and  transplant  in  showery 
weather. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Peach   Trees    in    Pots. — The   fruits   of   these 

trees  are  swelling  freely,   and  from  now  onwards 
care  must  be  taken  t_)  prevent  the  roots  becoming 
dry.     If  they  suffer  from  lack  of  moisture  at  the 
base,    the   crop   will   be   a   poor   one.     When   the 
stoning  period  is  passed  feed  the  roots  with  liquid 
manure.     Where    the    fruits    are    numerous    they 
must   be   thinned,   first   removing   those   that   are 
deformed   and  where   they   are   very   thick.     The 
disbudding  must  be  completed.     Two  well  placed 
shoots  on  each  branch  will  be  sufficient. 
T.   W.   Briscoe. 
(Gardener  to  W.  R.  Lysaght,  Esq.) 
Castleford,  Chepstow. 


FOR     NORTHERN     GARDENS. 
The  Flower  Garden. 

The  Lawns. — -All  lawns  should  now  be  well 
swept  and  thoroughly  rolled,  while  edges  of  paths 
and  flower-beds  should  be  neatly  pared,  and  the 
walks  cleaned  and  tidied  up  properly. 

Violas. — In  the  earlier  and  more  sheltered 
districts  these  should  now  be  gradually  hardened 
off  preparatary  to  planting  out  next  month. 
Where  it  is  necessary  to  use  old  plants,  now  is  a 
good  time  to  lift,  divide  and  replant.  The  Viola 
revels  in  a  rich  dampish  soil,  and  if  this  is  provided, 
this  useful  subject  will  thrive  even  in  full  sunshine. 

Border  Carnations. — In  many  districts  in  the 
North  autumn  planting  is  impossible,  the  plants 
(layers)  requiring  the  protection  of  a  frame  dmring 
the  winter  months.  Some  attention  should  now 
be  given  the  plants  in  the  way  of  watering  and 
stirring  of  the  soil  between  the  layers  where  these 
are  planted  in  a  frame.  If  in  pots,  see  that  dryness 
never  reaches  the  roots.  Gradually  harden  off 
and  plant  out  early  next  month. 

Delphiniums. — If  seeds  of  these  handsome 
plants  be  procured  from  a  reliable  source,  a  very 
fine  display  is  assured.  The  seeds  if  sown  now  in 
a  box  or  pan  and  set  in  a  moderate  warmth  will 
soon  germinate,  and  raised  at  this  early  date  will 
make  fine  strong  plants  for  next  season's  blooming. 
In  a  really  good  summer  many  of  them  may  even 
flower  the  first  autumn. 

The  Fruit  Garden. 

Pruning  and  Nailing. — This  work  must  now 
be  finished  off  as  rapidly  as  possible,  for  the  fast- 
swelling  buds  are  very  easily  knocked  off  during 
the  performing  of  this  work. 

Protecting  Fruit  Blossom. — Trees  on  walls 
are  not  at  all  difficult  to  manage  in  this  respect. 
A  double  herring-net  hung  over  a  tree  coming 
into  bloom  will,  unless  the  frost  is  very  severe, 
save  the  crop.  The  net  is  also  good  protection 
against  heaw  rainstorms. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 
Vines. — Disbudding  and  tying  down  demand 
frequent  attention,  and  in  the  earlier  houses  the 
stopping  of  the  shoots  one  or  two  leaves  beyond 
the  bunch  must  also  be  seen  to.  It  is  well  to 
reduce  the  number  of  bunches  at  an  early  stage, 
while  the  thinning  out  of  the  berries  is  best 
performed  while  they  are  yet  quite  small. 
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Peaches. — -Thinning  of  the  fruits  should  be 
carried  out  gradually,  while  the  disbudding  of 
the  later  houses  must  also  be  done  betimes. 

Plants  Uniler  Glass. 

Amaryllis. — The  blooms  will  be  greatly  im- 
proved if  a  course  of  gentle  feeding  be  :;iven  the 
plants  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  send  up  tlteir 
spikes.  To  build  up'  the  bulbs  after  flowering 
and  while  making  fresh  growth  a  systematic 
application  of  w-eak  liquid  manure  should  be  given 
twice  a  week.  A  tablespoonful  of  Ichthemic 
guano  stirred  into  a  gallon  of  water  is  very  good 
for  this  plant,  and  may  be  given  twice  a  week. 

Begonias. — Seedlings  of  both  the  tuberous- 
rooted  and  fibrous-rooted  sections  should  be 
pricked  off  carefully  while  small.  Never  neglect 
the  smaller  plants,  for,  generally  speaking,  they 
turn  out  the  best.  Old  tubers  should  be  potted 
up  if  not  yet  seen  to,  while  the  earlier  started 
batch  must  be  potted  on  as  soon  as  ready. 
The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Potatoes. — Even  in  the  later  districts  a  start 
may  now  be  made  of  the  planting  of  the  earliest 
varieties.  This,  however,  only  if  the  soil  is  in 
good  working  order. 

Peas. — Another  sowing  may  be  made  during 
the  week.  On  light  dry  soils  such  fine  sorts  as 
Gradus  and  Senator  may  now  be  risked,  but  on 
heavy  damp  land  only  round-seeded  sorts  must 
still  be  used. 

Broad  Beans. — Good  breadths  of  these  may 
now  be  planted,  selecting  rich  well  tilled  ground 
for  this  crop.  One  of  the  best  varieties  is  Milecross 
Monarch,  while  a  good  strain  of  Seville  Long-pod 
is  not  to  be  despised. 

Lettuce. — Make  another  sowing  of  this  esteemed 
salad  plant.  Good  Cabbage  varieties,  when  w'ell 
grown,  are  very  dependable  and  much  less  trouble 
than  the  Cos  sorts. 

C,  Blair. 
(Gardener  to  Seton  M.  Thomson,  Esq.) 

Preston  House,  Linlithgow. 


ANSWERS 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


FLO\\'ER     GARDEN. 

FRAGRANT  SWEET  PEAS  AND  FRAGRANT  CLIMB- 
ING ROSES  (Countess  Q.  S.). — Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  of 
Heading,  are  offering  a  collection  of  ten  varieties  of  Giant 
Scented  Sweet  Peas.  These,  we  think,  include  the  best, 
at  8s.  per  collection.  In  climbing  Roses  we  know  of 
nothing  so  decidedly  overpowering  as  to  fill  the  surround- 
ing air  with  its  fragrance.  The  Banksian  Rose,  perhaps, 
being  the  nearest  to  this  description.  No  doubt  our 
correspondent  will  have  this.  We  suggest  a  hedge  of 
Lord  Penzance  Briar  Roses,  especially  if  planted  neai 
much  frequented  walks.  They  are  also  most  effective 
when  planted  in  bold  groups  on  la^vns.  They  are  free- 
growing,  attaining  to  a  height  of  from  6  feet  to  8  feet, 
most  floriforous  and  fragrant. 

APONOGETON  DISTACHYUM  AND  CATTLE.  AND 
OTHER  QUESTIONS  {Mrs.A.  5.).— Aponogeton  distachyum 
is  not  loiown  to  possess  poisonous  properties;  it  ought, 
however,  to  be  quite  easy  to  keep  it  out  of  the  reach  of 
cattle  by  restricting  its  spread  in  the  direction  of  the  side 
of  the  pond  to  which  the  cattle  have  access.  It  may  be 
a  little  difficult  to  prociu-e  plants  of  Vibm-num  fragrans, 
but  a  closely  allied  and  even  more  beautiful  plant  is  to 


cultivation  combined.  The  latter  can  neither  be  overdone 
nor  its  importance  exaggerated.  Again,  soil  riclmess  is 
most  essential  all  the  way  and,  remembering  the  depths 
to  which  tin:  roots  of  these  plants  descend,  it  is  important 
too.  Then  when  exhibiting  these  flowers  largely  years 
ago  a  point  was  made  of  liberally  applying  liquid  manure 
to  the  Pa;ony  quarters  during  autumn  and  winter  when 
new  roots  were  uxont  active.  It  was  given  at  other  times 
too,  but  with  less  regidarity  and  at  reduced  strength, 
and  the  results  certainly  justified  t!ic  course  adopted 
—  giant  blooms  resulting.  Plants  of  the  voracious 
appetite  of  the  Preony  require  catering  for  accordingly 
and  at  a  reasonable  time.  To  wait  till  much  gro\vth 
is  made  and  flower-buds  in  sight  is  to  wait  too  long,  and 
the  liquid  applied  in  early  autumn  and  onwards  assists 
materially  in  the  building  up  of  big  crown  buds  and 
giving  the  new  roots  something  to  feed  upon.  The  new 
irises  of  which  we  wrote  in  June  last  are  a  most  sumptuous 
race,  and  it  is  difficult  to  know  which  to  admire  most, 
their  stately  beauty,  fascinating  coloxurs,  wondrous 
flowering,  or  picture- making  effects.  Such  a  problem  is 
easiest  solved  by  an  appreciation  which  embraces  the 
whole  of  these  good  attributes.  We  arc  glad  to  know- 
that  you  find  The  Garden  so  helpful  and  interesting. 


PLANT  FOR  IDENTIFICATION.— The  illustration  on  the 
opposite  page  is  a  sketch  of  a  leaf  of  a  plant  which  is,  I 
believe,  a  native  of  one  of  the  South  American  States. 
The  leaf  was  given  to  a  neighbour  of  mine  by  a  passenger 
crossing  to  England,  with  the  instruction  to  suspend  it 
by  a  piece  of  string  from  some  object  in  an  ordinary 
dwelling-house  room.     My  neighbour  was  told  that,   as 


MYRRHIS    ODORATA 

In  a  garden  of  spring  flowers  there  is  usually  a 
want  of  plants  that  have  some  size  and  importance 
of  aspect.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  we  have 
such  a  plant  in  Myrrhis  odorata,  and  the  Sweet 
Cicely  or  Sweet  Chervil  of  our  Tudor  ancestors. 
This,  with  the  bold  foliage  of  Veratrum  and  the 
large  form  of  Solomon's  Seal,  gives  some  strength 
to  the  back  portions  of  a  wide  border  of  spring 
flowers  that  is  further  backed  partly  by  a  stone 
wall  and  partly  by  a  Yew  hedge.  The  fresh 
Fern-like  foliage  of  the  Myrrhis  is  a  delightful 
backgroimd  to  white  and  yellow  Tulips,  with  their 
undergrowth  of  Forget-me-not,  and  the  umbels 
of  white  bloom  come  in  just  rightly.  It  is  also 
an  excellent  plant  for  filling  half-shaded  places 
among  shrubs.  When  the  bloem  is  past  its  best 
we  cut  the  whole  plant  down,  leaves  and  all,  to 
the  ground.  In  a  few  days  fresh  foliage  is  pushed 
up  that  endures  throughout  the  summer.  The 
whole  plant  has  a  strong  taste  and  scent  of  Aniseed. 
We  read  in  Parkinson's  "  Paradisi "  that  it  is 
"  of  so  pleasant  a  taste  that  one  would  verily 
think  he  chewed  the  leaves  and  seedes  of  Aniseede 
in  his  mouth  "  ;  and,  further,  "  Sweete  Chcrvill 
gathered  while  it  is  young  and  put  among  other 
herbes  in  a  saUet.  addeth  a  marvellous  good 
relish  to  the  rest,"  He  also  tells  us  that  the 
fleshy  root  was  boiled  and  used  cold  as  a  salad 
and  as  a  confection,  G,  J, 


Sweet  Peas. — Few  hardy  flowers  are  more 
useful  for  cutting  purposes  or  for  brightening  up 
the  flower  garden  providing  the  seed-pods  are 
frequently  removed,  whereby  the  flowering  period 
is  prolonged,  A  row  should  now  be  sown  where 
the  flowers  can  be  picked  easily,  and  clumps  of 
named  varieties  are  best  for  the  borders.  No 
special  treatment  is  needed  to  produce  good 
average  flowers,  but  where  the  soil  is  of  poor 
quality  it  will  pay  to  dig  a  trench  2  feet  deep  and 
place  a  layer  of  manure  at  the  bottom. 


SWEET     CICELY     OR  MYRRHIS     ODOR.\T.\, 


bo  found  in  V.  Carlesii ;    it  is  probable  that  this  plant 
and    Prunus    Pseudo-ccrasns    Watereri    and    James    H,  "T 
Veitch  can  be  procured  from  Messrs.  Hillicr  and  Son, 
Nurserymen,  Winchester. 

SUITABLE  PLANTS  FOR  A  BORDER  UNDER  A 
PERGOLA  {Major  T.  E.  B.). — It  is  probable  that  you 
would  find  low-growing  Ferns  of  the  Hearts  Tongue 
type  suitable  for  your  borders  beneath  the  pergola,  or, 
if  they  are  not  considered  suitable,  the  dwarf  Periwinkle 
(Vinca  minor)  would  form  a  suitable  plant.  It  rarely 
exceeds  6  inches  in  height  and  gives  very  little  trouble. 

BULBS  UNSATISFACTORY  (H.  B.  H.).— Your  letter 
is  by  no  means  compUmentarv  to  British  bulb  dealers 
and  certainly  Daffodils  advertised  to  produce  several 
flowers  each  should  have  been  of  the  largest  size.  As 
they  were  small,  it  is  unfortunate  that  you  did  not  return 
them,  directing  attention  to  the  disparity  'twixt  the  size 
of  the  bulbs  received  and  those  advertised.  You  do  not. 
however,  give  the  names  of  the  varieties  ordered  or  the 
price  paid' for  them.  November  delivery,  too.  was  very 
late  for  bulbs  ordered  early  in  August.  You  appear 
to  have  been  unusually  unfortunate,  and  paiticularly 
so  having  purchased  from  three  sources.  We  cannot 
but  think  your  case  is  a  most  exceptional  one,  and  we 
have  certainly  not  received  any  sueli  complaint  before. 

PffiONIES  AND  DEEP  ROOTING  (E.  Hiirdiii!).  N.J.).— 
Thank  you  for  most  interesting  letter  and  kindly  words. 
It  is  good  to  get  these  tokens  of  appreciation  from  afar. 
■I'lie  Paiony  referred  to  as  rooting  3|  feet  deep  was  the 
herbaceous  Pieony  Comtesse  de  Paris.  In  this  respect, 
however,  it  is  not  singular.  Rather  is  it  a  direct  result 
of  a  long  tenure  of  the  site — the  specimen  had  been 
undisturbed  for  at  least  a  score  of  years — and  deep  sod 


a  result,  young  plants  woidd,  in  due  course,  grow  from  the 
edge  of  the  leaf  and,  when  detached  and  carefully  planted 
in  gritty  soil  after  the  manner  of  a  Glo.vinia  or  tuin-n  u5 
Begonia  seedling,  the  tiny  plants  would  grow.  I  have 
seen  the  leaf  with  the  voung  plants  growins;  on  it  as  shown 
in  the  sketch.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks  the  leaf  was  not 
perceptibly  shrivelled.  It  measured  about  2  inches  by 
IJ  inches.'the  tiny  plants  on  it  being  about  half  an  inch 
across,  with  roots  as  shown  by  the  arrows.  The  leaf 
was  never  moistened.  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  this 
plant,  nor  was  I  able  to  procure  it.  The  leaf  was  some- 
what succulent,  about  as  much  so  as  the  leaf  of  a  Gloxinia 
and  with  a  similar  appearance.  Perhaps  some  reader 
of  The  Garden  may  be  acquainted  with  the  plant  or 
shrub  and  its  native  habits.— George  Garsek,  [This 
is  probably  a  species  of  Bryophyllum,  all  the  three  culti- 
vated species  of  which  may  be  readily  propagated  by 
leaf  buds  as  described,  B,  calycinum  is  the  commonest 
species  in  gardens,  and  has  long  been  used  as  an 
example  for  botanical  classes  of  the  production  of 
adventitious  buds  being  produced  on  leaves.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  place  the  leaf  on  a  shelf  or  staging  for  the  buds 
to  be  produced  in  abundance  all  round  the  edges  in  a  few 
weeks, — Ed.] 


ROSE    G.\RDEN. 

ROSE  TREES  WITHERING  (.A.  B.).— You  might 
have  saved  yourself  the  trouble  of  inserting  the  bones, 
for  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  plants  beneflt  from 
such  large  pieces.  Bone  flour  is  the  best  to  use.  Probably 
the  roots  of  the  Druschki  were  bad.  otherwise  we  cannot 
understand  it  withering.  Prune  it  back  to  2  inches  or 
3  inches. 
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PRUNING  ROSES  (C.  A.  Tf.).— Many  readers  aie 
alarmed  at  the  forward  condition  of  Roses  this  season. 
It  is  abvisable  to  wait  until  the  middle  of  JMarch  before 
pruning.  If  pruned  before  the  dormant  eyes  that  we  look 
to  for  oiu"  summer  blossoms  will  push  out  and  probably 
be  injured  by  frost,  which  we  are  sure  to  have  before 
Easter.  As  Roses  that  are  forward  at  time  of  piuniug 
are  apt  to  "  bleed  "  (i.e.,  the  sap  overflowing)  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  just  paint  the  cut  ends  of  shoots  with  naiuter's 
knotting  immediately  they  are  cut. 


TREES     AND     SHRUBS . 

MANURES  FOR  EVERGREENS,  AND  OTHER 
QUESTIONS  (i^^/v/erf).— There  is  no  reason  why  w.U- 
rottcd  farmyard  manure  should  not  be  given  to  Yews, 
Cotoncastcrs  and  Portugal  Laurels.  Of  other  manures, 
bone  meal  and  fish  manure  are  both  suitable.  A  little 
of  either  may  be  sprinkled  on  the  siuface  of  the  ground 
beneath  the  bushes  and  be  forked  lightly  in  during  wet 
weather,  or  a  good  watering  may  be  given  after  appli- 
cation. Stuartia  Pseudo-camellia  is  a  handsome  shrub 
that  ought  to  be  perfectly  hardy  in  Essex.  The  flowers 
of  this  species  are  not  quite  so  large,  howevc,  as  those 
of  S.*  pentagyna  and  S,  Malachodendron, 

SHRUBS  SUITABLE  FOR  A  HEDGE  (G.  B.  (?.).— 
Strong  Penzance  Briars  are  quite  suitable  fo."  the  hedge  ; 
the  colours  will  blend  well.  The  variety  Lord  Penzance 
could  also  be  used  for  the  purpose.  Philadelphus 
coronarius  is  the  most  fragrant,  tall-growing  Phila- 
delphus. It  grows  1*2  feet  to  15  feet  high,  forming  a 
dense,  spreading  bush.  Viburnum  Opulus  and  V.  O. 
var.  sterile  are  suitable  species  for  the  required  purpose, 
while  two  really  good  coloured  Lilacs  are  Charles  X. 
and  Souvenir  dc  Louis  Spath.  Cotoneaster  frigida. 
Spiraea  discolor  and  Pyrus  floribunda  are  suitable  shrubs 
to  use  wich  the  Philadelphus,  Lilacs  and  Viburnums. 
All  may  be  expected  to  tlirive  under  the  described 
conditions, 

RHODODENDRONS  AND  AZALEAS  (FcMcd).— The 
respietive  merits  of  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas  can 
hardly  be  compared,  as  both  are  very  beautiful.  Botanically 
all  are  really  Rhododendrons,  but  for  garden  purposes  the 
deciduous  kinds  are  still  known  as  Azaleas.  As  a  rule  the 
shades  of  colour  are  more  abundant. among  the  Azaleas 
than  among  the  Rhododendrons,  although  that  is  but  a 
matter  of  particxilar  colours.  Among  the  large-growing, 
evergreen  Rhododendrons  there  are  no  really  good  deep 
yellows,  although  there  are  many  deep  yellows  among  the 
deciduous  or  Azalea  section.  Good  red  Rhododendrons 
(evergreen)  are  Doncaster,  Lord  Wolseley  and  Michael 
Waterer :  a  variety  with  sulphur-coloured  flowers  is 
R.  sulphureum.  Of  the  Azaleas,  Josephine  Klinger  has 
bright  red  flowers;  Louis  Heillebuyek,  flame- coloured 
blossoms  ;  and  Unique,  deep  yellow  blooms.  You  w'ould 
probably  do  better,  however,  by  writing  to  a  nursery 
firm,  such  as  Mr.  A.  Waterer  of  Knap  Hill.  Woking,  or 
Messrs.  Waterer  and  Crisp  of  Bagshot.  telling  them  of 
the  colours  you  require  and  leaving  the  selection  to  them. 


FRUIT     GARDEN. 

PEACH  TREE  BLOSSOMS  (M.  D.  P.).— There  has 
evidently  been  a  mistake.  You  should  write  to  the 
seller  pointing  this  out.     Perhaps  he  can  explain. 

RUSSIAN  AND  FRENCH  APPLES  (Countess  G.  S.).— 
Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  say  so.  we  know  little  or  nothing 
of  French  or  Russian  Apples  in  this  country.  American 
and  Canadian  varieties  being  those  chiefly  imported. 
Calville  Blanc  is  grown  occasionally  in  this  countrv 
under  glass  in  pots  and  is  then  highly  esteemed.  The 
French  Russette  is  seldom  met  witti. 

SOME  WILD  FRUIT  TO  PLANT  IN  PROXIMITY  TO 
CULTIVATED  FRUIT  as  a  protection  from  birds  helping 
thcmsi'Ivcs  to  th<  latter  (Countess  G.  S.). — In  our  long 
<'xp'Tience  we  have  found  birds  to  be  ^Jicellent  experts 
in  finding  out  the  quality  and  flavoxu-  in  fruits.  Nothing 
would  tempt  them  to  indulge  in  some  sour,  wild  fruits  so 
long  as  sweeter  cultivated  fruits  are  available. 

APPLE  AMERICAN  MOTHER  AND  PEAR  BONNE 
DE  MALINES  (CoiiDtrss  0.  .S.).— Sometimes  called  Mother 
without  the  prefix  American.  One  of  the  richest  and 
best  flavoured  of  our  October  Apples  (American  origin). 
It  is  a  good  grower  and  fertile.  Paradise  stock.  We  have 
no  Pear  under  this  name  in  England.  We  have  Josephine 
de  Malines — an  excellent  late  variety  ;  ripe  from  the  end 
of  January  to  March.  But  it  bears  "no  resemblance  to  the 
variety  Winter  Nelis. 

GRAFTING  SIBERIAN  CRAB  ON  WILD  CRAB  STOCK 
(3/iS,s  A.  11.  J/.).— Till-  t\v,«:s  (or  scions)  to  br  taken  oft" 
for  crafting  (in  this  case  would  be  the  Siberian  Crab) 
should  be  taken  off  in  late  autumn — say.  early  in 
Xovember  when  at  rest  and  the  sap  dormant — and 
placed  in  soil  by  the  "  heel  "  in  a  cool  position,  and  there 
remain  until  wanted  for  graftir.g  in  spring.  The  sap 
in  the  scion  mur.t  be  dormant  at  the  time  of  grafting. 
It  is  not  so  if  still  on  the  trees.  Twigs  (or  scions)  for 
grafting  may  be  had  in  autumn  from  any  fruit  tree 
nurserymen  advertising  in  our  pagrs 

FRUIT  TRELLIS  WALK  (Coimtcss  G.  .9.).— The  trees 
planted  against  this  trellis  have  evidently  been  taken 
indiscriminately  from  the  garden  (re  "  Century  Book  of 
Gard'.ning ").  Some  standard  and  s^ome  dwarf  trained 
trees  being  pressed  into  service,  and  forced  by  pruning 
and  retraining  to  fit  into  the  positions.  A  much  better 
way  of  tr.tining  would  be.  we  think,  the  one  suggested — hori- 
zontal training  of  the  branches."  The  effect  would  be  much 
better.  Cordon  trained  trees  (single)  aIf-:o  lend  themselves 
well  for  training  over  wplks.  There  are  two  advpntages 
in  adopting  this  method.  It  give  one  an  opportunity 
of  growing  a  good  number  of  vaitpties  in  a  snuill  space, 
and  also  of  covering  over  the  tiellis  quickly.  Cordons 
should  be  planted  18  inches  apart.  Horizontal-trained 
trees  should  be  planted  12  feet  apart.    Paradise  stock. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  SURFACE  FOR  A  HARD  TENNIS  COURT  (Majo^ 
T.  E.  B). — ^Crushed  marl  could  be  used  for  your  hard 
tennis  cnurt,  but  gravel  would  not  be  very  suitable,  as 
the  surface  would  pick  up  badly  after  a  little  rain,  and 
during  dry  weather  it  would  become  very  rough.  A 
good  asjihalt  surface  wears  better  than  anything  else 
and  gives  very  little  trouble. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS.— C.  M.,  Brtm/j(on.— l.Fpimedium 
alpinjm  ;    2,   PolygaUt   mystifolia   grandiflora  :    Ei'ythro- 

nium   Dens-canis.    '*  Dog's  Tooth  Vfolet." J.  S.  T. — 

Probably  a  hybrid  near  Rhododendron  dendrocliaris. 

J.F.A. — 1.  "Pulmonaria  saccharata ;  2.   Muscari   botry- 

oides  ;  Draba  missing. T.   C.    W. — Probably   Ccstriim 

elegans.  impossible  to  identify  by  leaf  alone. Lady  T. — 

Saxifraga  ligulata. 


SOCIETIES 


SCOTTISH    HORTICULTURAL    ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural 
Association  was  held  in  the  Hall.  5.  St.  Andrew  Square. 
Edinburgh,  on  March  2.  The  chair  was  occupied  by 
Miss  Burton,  the  president  of  the  association,  and  there 
was  a  good  attendance.  The  paper  of  the  evening  was 
read  by  Mr.  D.  Armstrong.  The  Gardens,  Kirknewton 
House.  Kirknewton.  His  subject  was  "  In  and  Around 
thr:  Garden,"  and  the  paper  was  an  excellent  and  interest- 
ing one,  covering  a  wid^  field  of  observation  and  consider- 
ation. 


AROUND    THE    MARKETS 

YET  another  railway  strike  has  worried  market 
men,  though  tliis  time  it  has  been  across  the 
water  in  France.  At  this  season  it  is  princi- 
pally flowers  that  we  get  from  France,  so  it 
U  not  so  serious  a  matter  to  us  as  to  them. 
The  French  grower  of  flowers  for  the  English 
markets  has  been  badly  hit  by  his  railways 
of  late.  All  along,  since  the  trade  was  revived,  the 
congestion  on  the  railways  has  caused  packages  to  be 
too  long  on  the  journey  for  their  contents  to  realise  full 
values.  A  week  or  more  on  a  pre-War  journey  of  forty- 
eight  hours  or  thereabouts  has  been  jio  uncommon  thing. 
Deliveries  of  French  flowers  have  continued  while  the 
strike  was  on,  but  these  had  been  in  sight  of  the  coast 
when  the  deadlock  commenced,  and  it  is  now  that  the 
strike  has  been  settled  that  the  markets  really  feel  its 
effects,  and  there  will  be  no  flowers  in  for  the  best  part 
of  a  week  at  the  least. 

But  "it's  an  ill-wind  that  blows  no  oncany  good,"  and 
the  shutting  out  of  French  flowers  gives  the  opportunity 
for  Channel  Island  and  English-grown  Daffodils  to  be 
more  profitable.  Golden  Spur,  Princeps  and  Sir  Watkin 
fetch  from  4s.  to  6s.  per  dozen  bunches,  while  Victorias 
have  been  up  to  Ss.,  and  even  Solid  d'Or  realised  5s. 
But  the  highest  prices  were  12s.  for  English  Pheasant's 
Eye.  Yet,  even  at  this  figure,  they  are  good  value, 
for  they  arrive  in  perfect  condition — barely  fully  developed 
^— so  they  will  last  many  days  after  they  finally  arrive  at 
the  purchasers'  homes.  Freesias  are  very  cheap  at  2s.  to 
3s.  per  dozen  bunches  :  these  are  outdoor  grown  and 
of  a  fascinating  purplish  tinge.  Although  some- 
what sad  and  weary  in  appearance,  as  though  lamenting 
the  long  journey  and  abstinence  from  water,  revivf! 
quickly,  and  buds  open  up  fresh  and  fragrant.  Roman 
Hyacinths  still  put  in  an  appearance,  but,  except  the 
wreath  makers,  no  one  wants  them — their  proper  season 
round  about  Christmas. 

Roses  arc  still  scarce  and,  of  course,  in  request.  Sun- 
burst. Richmond  and  white  Stevens  go  up  to  15s.  per 
dozen.  Carnations  are  up  again,  and  the  best  fetch 
6s.  per  dozen  blooms.  For  lasting  purposes  no  other 
variety  equals  Lady  Northcliffe.  It  is  also  a  lovely  flower 
of  decided  pink  colour.  Under  equal  conditions  it  will 
remain  fresli  three  days  longer  than  any  other  variety 
that  I  know. 

Pot  plants  have  assumed  a  greater  importance  during 
the  past  week.  Not  that  the  demand  has  increased — 
as  usual,  it  has  been  spasmodic — but  on  account  of  the 
thr:-atened  change  in  the  conditions  of  acceptance  by 
the  railway  powers.  Luckily,  they  have  agreed  to  suspend 
tho  regulation  that  all  pot  plants,  other  than  truck  loads 
will  only  be  accepted  for  conveyance  by  passenger  train 
if  packed  in  substantial  crates  or  wooden  boxes,  admitting 
of  tra^c  being  loaded  on  the  top  thereof.  The  special 
rcgiUations  of  the  Great  Northern  and  Midland  railways, 
however,  continue  in  force,  but  it  is  hoped  by  growers 
and  market  men  that  the  threatened  change  will  not 
be  proceeded  with,  as  it  wovild  paralyze  trade  iu  pot  plants. 
Those  who  bought  Potatoes  in'  quantity  at  £15  per 
ton  wi'l  feel  sorry  for  themselves  now  that  control  has 
again  been  enforced.  This  was  only  to  be  expected 
and.  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  is  a  wise  move. 
The  fixed  price  leaves  an  ample  margin  of  profit  for  the 
grower.  The  high  prices  in  England  have  induced  heavy 
importations  of  Danish  Potatoes,  of  which  it  is  said  one 
firm  has  had  1,000  tons.  New  Potatoes  are  incrcasinc 
iu  quantity  and  of  quite  good  quality,  while  green 
vegetables  seem  to  be  abundant. 
M-nc'i  5.  A.  Coster. 


GARDENING    APPOINTMENT. 

Mn.  Ernest  Smith,  who  has  been  foreman  to  the 
City  of  Leeds  Training  College  at  Leeds,  lias  been 
appointi^d  head-gardener  to  the  Marine  Gardens  Amuse- 
ments, Limited,  Heysham,  Lancashire, 


Sowing    Parsnips    Seeds 

THIS  healthful  vegetable  should  receive 
attention  at  the  present  time 
Parsnips  are  very  valuable  because 
they  keep  so  well.  They  are  the  finest 
vegetable  for  winter  use  one  can  have  ; 
they  will  keep  in  good  condition  without  being 
removed  from  the  ground,  and  frost  improves 
rather  than  harms  them.  No  one  who  values 
winter  vegetables  should  neglect  to  grow  Parsnips, 
and  now  is  the  time  to  give  them  consideration. 

What  is  the  best  time  to  sow  Parsnip  seed  ? 
I  have  a  poor  opinion  of  late-sown  roots — they 
never  get  any  size.  Early  sowing  is  imperative, 
and  March  is  a  good  month  in  which  to  do  the 
sowing.  At  the  same  time.  Parsnip  seed  is 
notoriously  difficult  to  germinate,  and  old  seed 
will  not  germinate  at  all ;  indeed,  under  certain 
circumstances  (wet  weather,  for  instance)  even 
new  seed  refuses  to  "  show  up."  On  cold,  clayey 
soil?  Parsnip  seed  is  very  liable  to  fail,  and  it  is 
practically  certain  to  do  so  in  periods  of  heavy 
rainfall.  The  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty, 
in  order  to  get  the  plants  well  up  in  early  spring, 
is  to  sow  two  or  three  lots  of  seed  at  intervals 
of  a  couple  of  weeks  or  so,  one  about  the  middle 
of  March,  another  at  the  end  of  March ;  then, 
if  the  early  sowing  shows  signs  of  failure, 
an  additional  sowing  could  be  made  a  little 
later.  Of  course,  it  greatly  depends  on  the 
weather  ;  but  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  arrange 
the  Parsnip  quarters  to  accommodate  at  least 
two  sowings,  and  by  the  time  the  failure  of 
early-sown  seeds  makes  itself  apparent  there 
will  be  ample  time  for  the  sowing  of  any  other 
vegetable  (Carrots,  for  example)  on  the  scene  of 
the  Parsnip  failure,  while  the  March  sowing  can 
be  fairly  well  depended  upon.  In  spite  of  what 
may  be  said  about  transplanting,  there  is  nothing 
whatever  to  recommend  it.  Nothing  is  gaine<l 
by  this  nor  from  sowings  later  than  mid-April 

H.  A.  Day. 

Delphinium  nudicaule. — It  is  unfortunate 
that  Delphinium  nudicaule  is  so  difficult  to  keep 
in  the  garden.  It  has  the  reputalion  of  being 
coy  and  uncertain  in  its  ways,  but  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  its  loss  appears  to  be  due  to  the  ravages 
of  slugs  rather  than  to  its  dislike  of  our  climate — 
a  reason  frequently  assigned  for  its  demise.  The 
writer  has  found  that  slugs  are  highly  destructive 
to  it  in  early  spring,  and  that  it  is  frequently  cropped 
to  the  ground  just  when  it  is  beginning  to  push 
onwards  at  that  season.  This  is  unfortunate, 
as  the  plant,  some  12  inches  or  18  inches  high, 
would  be  of  considerable  service  in  the  border 
were  it  more  reliable.  The  yellow  of  the  interior 
of  the  flower  appears  to  take  a  little  from  the 
brightness  of  the  exterior,  but  some  seedling  raiser 
or  hybi'idiser  may  favour  us  with  a  better  variety. 
The  menace  of  the  slugs  remains.  A  dry  soil  is  the 
best  for  this  plant,  and  the  conditions  of  a  moraine 
with  a  shallow  coating  of  gravel  seem  to  answer 
well,  although  the  sharp  gravel  does  not  appear 
to  be  an  efficient  barrier  against  the  slug  peril. 
D.  nudicaule  is  easily  raised  from  seeds. 

Antwerp  Flower  Show. — In  connection  with 
the  Antwtrp  Exhibiiion  and  Olympic  Games, 
to  be  inaugurated  by  the  King  and  Queen  of  the 
Belgians,  a  series  of  international  flower  shews 
will  be  held  from  May  to  October  this  ye?r.  The 
committee  invite  the  co-operation  of  British 
horticultiuists  ,  gardeners,  flower  and  seed 
merchants,  market  gardeners,  arboriculturists, 
and  manufacturers  of  agricultural  and  gardening 
implements.  Full  particulars  of  these  inter- 
national flower  shows  can  be  obtgiined  from  Mr. 
John  Bellham,  3(13,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C.i. 
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PEARSON'S 

SELECTED 

ANTIRRHINUMS 


ANTIRRHINUMS  are  one  of  the  best  bedding 
subjects  which  can  be  raised  from  seed.  The 
following  is  our  extra  select  List. 

Per  pkt. —  s  d. 
Antirrhinum  majus.  Beautiful  mixed  colours 

2tt.  to  3ft.  0  3 

best  crimson            0  3 

best  white 0  3 

best  yellow  ...         ...  0  3 

—  nanum.     lu  height  between  Majus  and  Tom 

Thumb.     Mixed  colours 18in. 

Amber  Queen.    Canary  yellow  overlaid 

chamois  pink 

Black  Prince.  Intensely  dark  crimson... 

Carmina   Queen.      Deep  rich   carmiu, 

quite  distinct 
Cottage  Maid.     Pale  pink,  with  white 

throat 
Crimson  King.  The  best  of  this  class  of 

colour  18  in. 

Flame.  Lovely  brilliant  orange  scarlet  ... 

—  —  Pink  Gem  (New).  Clear  rose  pink,  white 

throat  15  in. 

Rose  Dore.     Beautiful  salmon  rose,  the 

best  pink 
The  Bride.    Tlie  finest  white  semi-dwarf 

variety         ...         ...         ...         ...    18  in. 

Yellow  Qem  (New).    Rich  deep  golden 

yellow 
Yellow  Queen.     One  of  the  very  best 

yellows  20  in. 

—  Tom  Thumb.    Dwarf  strain,  finest  mixed 

9  to  12  in. 

best  crimson       ' 

best  white  

best  yellow         


0     6 
0     6 


O     6 

0     6 


0     3 
0     6 


0     3 


J.  R.  PEARSON  &  SONS, 


Estab.  1782. 


LOWDHAM,  NOTTS. 
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SCOTCH     GROWN 

SEED  POTATOES 

imiVIUNE    VARIETIES    WILL     BE     SCARCE. 

IMMUNE    FIRST    EARLY 


ARRAN    ROSE 

DARQILL   EARLY 

EDZELL   BLUE 

RESISTAN"^ 

SNOWDROP 
WITCH    HILL 


141b. 
8/- 
4/- 

5;- 

6/- 
6/- 


2Slb.  561b.  1121b, 

15/3  29/-      55/- 

9/3  17/-      31/- 

11/3  21/-     40/- 

11/3  21/-      40/- 


IMMUNE    SECOND    EARLY 

ARRAN   COMRADE    ...  10/6  20/-  38/-  75/- 

QREAT  SCOT 3/3  5/9  10/6  19/- 

KINQ   QEORQE             ...  3/3  5/9  10/6  19/- 

THE   ALLY          3/3  5/9  10/6  19/- 

IMMUNE   LATE  OR   MAIN   CROP 


DREADNOUOHT  ...      5/-        9/3  17/- 

ABUNDANCE 3/6        6/6  12/- 

QOLDEN   WONDER    ...      3/6        6/6  12/- 

n     KERR'S    PINK 5/-        9/3  17/- 

□     MAJESTIC  5/-        9/3  17/- 

n     LANQWORTHY  ...      3/6        6/6  12/- 

n     NITHSDALE      9/-     17/3  33/- 

n     TINWALD 

PERFECTION     5/-        9/3  17/- 

TEMPLAR  3/3        5/9  10/6 

THE   LOCHAR 3/3        5/9  10/6 

THE    BISHOP 6/-     11/3  21/- 

We    will    p.iy    carriage    if    following    amoimtg    are 

added  to  above  prices  : — 

141b.,  1/6  ;      281b..  1/9  j      6f.lb.,  1/6  ;  1121b.,  2/-. 

14Ib.  and  281b.  per  Passenger  Train. 

561b.  and  1121b.  per  Goods. 


31/- 

22/- 
22/- 
31/- 
31/- 
22/- 


31/- 

19/- 
19/- 
40/- 


Cash  with  OrdPF. 

Bags  and   Packing 
Free. 

Post   Free   for   the 
asking — 

Our     1920     Up-to- 
date 

CULTURAL 
GUIDE. 


All   the   above 

Potatoes    have 

been  grown  in 

the    Highlands    of 

Scotland, 
have    been    passed 
by    the    P,oard    of 

Agriculture 

as   true,    and    may 

be       planted       in 

infected  areas. 


JOHN    E.    KNIGHT    &    SON 

Seed  Specialists,  WOLVERHAMPTON. 

Established  over  100  years. 


GUARANIEED  SCOTCH  GROWN. 


Shaupe's  Victor 
May  Queen 
Early  Kose 
Duke  of  York 
Sharpe's  Express 
Early  Eclipse 
Epicures 
BiuTisn  Queen 
Queen  Mary 

I'lO.NEER 

eveeoood    . 
Kino  Edward 
Up-to-Date 
ARRAN  Chief 


Sharpe's  Victor  . 
May  Queen. 
Early  Hose 
Pink  Hebron 
Duke  of  York    . 
:midlothian  Early 

llIXGLEADEE 

Sharpe's  Express 
Early  Puritan    . 
Snowdrop    . 
Early  Eclipse     . 
Epicures 

Sir  John  Llewellyn 
sinetyfold. 
British  Queen     . 
Queen  Mary 
Pioneer 
Evergood    . 
King  Edward 
Up-to-Date. 
Dalhousie   . 
Scottish  Triumph 
The  Factor 
President   . 
Iron  Duke  . 
Royal  Kidney    . 
ARRAN  Chief 
Northern  Star  . 


1121bs.. 

.  34/- 

.  36/- 

.  36/- 

.  40/- 

.  30/- 

.  20/- 

.  20/- 

.  20/- 

.  20/- 

.  20/- 

.  20/- 

.  20/- 

.  20/- 

.  18/- 


1121bs. 

.  30/- 

.  30/- 

,  30/- 

,  30/- 

.  30/- 

.  30/- 

.  30/- 

.  22/- 

.  22/- 

.  22/- 

.  18/- 

.  18/- 

.  18/- 

.  18/- 

.  16/- 

.  16/- 

.  16/- 

.  15/- 

.  16/- 

.  16/- 

.  16/- 

-  16,'- 

.  16/- 

.  15/- 

.  15/- 

.  15/- 

.  15/- 

.  15/- 


561b3.    281bs.    141bs.  71bs. 


18/- 

10/- 

5/6 

3/- 

19/- 

10/- 

5/6 

3/- 

19/- 

10/- 

5/6 

3/- 

21/- 

11/- 

6/- 

3/6 

16/- 

9/- 

5/- 

3/- 

11/- 

6/- 

3/6 

2/6 

11/- 

6/- 

3/6 

2/6 

11/- 

6/- 

3/6 

2/6 

11/- 

6/- 

3/6 

2/6 

11/- 

6/- 

3/6 

2.6 

11/- 

6/- 

3/6 

2/6 

11/- 

6/- 

3/6 

2/6 

11/- 

6/- 

3/6 

2/6 

10/- 

6/- 

3/6 

2/6 

OWN. 

561bs. 

281bs. 

141bs, 

71b 

16/- 

9/- 

5/- 

3/- 

16/- 

9/- 

5/- 

3/- 

16/- 

9/- 

5/- 

■ih 

16/- 

9/- 

5/- 

3/- 

16/- 

9/- 

b/- 

3/- 

16/- 

9/- 

5/- 

3/- 

16/- 

9/- 

W- 

3/- 

12/- 

7/- 

4/- 

2/6 

12/- 

7/- 

4/- 

2/6 

12/- 

7/- 

4/- 

2/6 

10/- 

6/- 

3/6 

2/6 

10/- 

6/- 

3/6 

2/6 

10/- 

6/- 

3/6 

2/6 

10/- 

6/- 

3/6 

2/6 

9/- 

5/- 

3/- 

2/- 

9'- 

6/- 

3/- 

2/- 

9/- 

5/- 

3/- 

•2.1- 

8/6 

5/- 

3/- 

2/- 

9/- 

5/- 

3/- 

2/- 

9/- 

b/- 

3/- 

2/- 

9/- 

5/- 

3/- 

2/- 

9/- 

5/- 

3/- 

2/- 

9/- 

5/- 

3/- 

•21- 

8/6 

5/- 

3/- 

2/- 

8/6 

5/- 

3/- 

2/- 

PROFIT    FROM    THE    UNDERGROUND. 

Not  only  from  Tubes  and  Railways,  but  from  l.ine3  of  Seeds 

in  the  gardens.    Obtain  tliesc  Seecis  and  Seed  Potatoes  from 

I  the  undermentioned  Urm  with  25  years'  reputation  for  : — 

C.   L.  CURTIS,  CHATTERIS. 

Careful  .attention  to  all  BOOKINGS. 
EXPRESS  delivery  of  orders,  and 
SIGNAL  Success   ^\ith   Seed   Sowing. 

SEED    POTATOES 


8/6 


5/- 
51- 

5/- 


3/- 
3/- 
3/- 


2/- 
2/- 

•21- 


IMMUNE.  SCOTCH  GROWN. 

U21bs.  561bs.  281bs,  141bs.  71bs. 

Edzell  Blue       .        .  25/-  13/6  7/6  4/6      2/6 

Daroill  Early    .         .  —  26/-  14/-  8/- 

Great  Scot.         .         .  20/-  11/-  6/-  3/6 

Ally    ....  20/-  11/-  6/-  3/6 

Golden  Wonder.         .  22/-  12/-  7/-  4/- 

ARRAN  Victory   .         .  34/-  18/-  10/-  5/6 

Kerr's  Pink         .  .  mi-  18/6  10/-  5/6 

Tinwald  Perfection   .  35/-  18/6  10/-  5/6 

Majestic      .        .        .  25/-  13/6  7/6  4/6 

Lochar         .         .         .  20/-  11/-  6/-  3/6 

King  George       .        .  20/-  11/-  6/-  3/6 

templars    .       .       .  20/-  11/-  6/-  3/6 

ARRAN  Comrade  .         .  60/-  26/-  14/-  8/- 
Eating  Potatoes — 16/-  per  cwt. 


Basic  Slag— 71bs.,  1/3  ;   141bs.,  2/- 
Superphosphate — 71bs.,  1/6  ;    141bs.,  2/6 
Snlphate  of  Ammonia — 71bs,.  3/-  ;    141bs.,  5/6 
Nitrate  of  Soda— 71bs.,  3/-  ;   141bs.,  5/6 
Potash— 71bs..  2/6  ;    141bs.,  4/6 
Dissolved  Bones  Compound — 71bs.,  2/-  ;  .141bs., 


5/- 
2/6 
2/6 
2/6 
3/6 
3/6 
3/6 
2/6 
2/6 
2/6 
2/6 
5/- 


3/6 


We  can  send  Seed  Potatoes  and  Manures  carriage  paid, 
passenger,  as  below  : — 

PASSENGER  TRAIN. 


1121bs.     561bs. 

281bs. 

141bs.  71bs 

Up  to  50  miles 

.     3/6         2/3 

1/8 

1/4       1/1 

Up  to  100  miles     . 

.     5/3          3/3 

1/9 

1/6       1/1 

Up  to  200  miles     . 

.     7/3          4/- 

21- 

1/9       1/1 

Over  200  miles 

9/-          5/3 

2/6 

2/-       1/1 

Bags  free  on  rail. 

Cash  with  order. 

Send 

for  our  list. 

It  will  interest  you. 

We  deliver  on  rail 

promp 

.    It  is  very 

important  to  give  station  when  ordering 


OUR  SEEDS  ARE  ALL  GUARANTEED. 


We    guarantee    io   deliver   on    rail    icithin    4S    hours   of 
icceiving  order. 

TOM    E.    KING, 

Seed  Potato  Grower, 

SOMERSHAM,   ST.    IVES,    HUNTS. 

Contractor  to  His  Majesty's  Qovernment. 


□nnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnn 


71bs. 

141bs 

28lbs 

uGlbs. 

1121bs 

"  Duke  of  York  "  . . , . 

..     3/- 

4/9 

8/- 

14/6 

27/6 

"  Midlothian  Early   ", 

..     3/- 

4/9 

8/6 

16/- 

30/- 

"  Early  Eclipse  " 

..     2/- 

3/3 

5/6 

9/9 

18/6 

"  Early  Puritan  "    , . . 

..     2/6 

3/10 

6/8 

12/3 

22/6 

"  Early  Rose  " 

..     3/- 

4/9 

8/6 

16/- 

30/- 

"  Edzell  Blue  "    

..     2/4 

3/6 

6/- 

11/- 

21/- 

"  May  Queen  " 

..     2/9 

4/6 

7/11 

14/9 

27/6 

"  Sharpe's  Express  "  . 

.  ,      •21- 

3/- 

5/3 

9/9 

18/6 

"  Sir  J.  Llewellyn  "    . 

..     2/- 

3/- 

5/3 

9/9 

18/6 

"  Great  Scot  " 

•  •  [  2/3 

3/4 

5/8 

10/3 

"  King  George  "    

18/6 

"  The  Ally  " 

"  Arran  Chief  "    

"  Evergood  "    

"  King  Edward  " 

..      1/9 

2/10 

4/6 

8/- 

16/- 

'•  Scottish  King  " 

"  Iron  Duke  "    

"  Up-to-Date  " 

"  The  Factor  " 

•'  The  Lochar  "    

•     2/3 

3/3 

5/6 

9/9 

17/6 

"  Templar  "    

'*  Majestic  " 

.     2/3 

3/4 

5/9 

10/6 

20/- 

All  free  on  Rails,  Sacks  free,  and  sent  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  Postal  Order.  Prompt  attention  and  delivery 
guaranteed. 

SPECIAL  OFFER. 
3ilbs.  each  "  Edzell  Blue,"  the  "  Ally,"  "  Arran  Comrade," 
and  '■  Tinwald  Perfection  " — all  Scotch  grown — packed  free 
and  sent  carriage  paid  by  passenger  train  for  8/-.  A  splendid 
chance  to  test  these  new  varieties.  Double  quantity,  71bs. 
of  each,  15/-. 

Onion  Sets 1/6  per  lb. 

Shallots   6d. 

Potato  Onions   1/6 

Collections  of  Peas,  Beans  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  2/6, 
5/-,  10/6,  and  21/-,  carriage  paid. 
Send  for  full  Catalogue  of  Seed  Potatoes,  Peas,  Beans  and 
Vegetable  Seeds. 

CHARLES  LEWIN  CURTIS 

Anchor  St.,  CHATTERIS,  Cambridgeshire 


3/6, 


RELIABLE  ROCK  PLANTS 

SAMPLE    COLLECTION. 

12  for  6/-,  all  different.      Plainly  labelled.     Carriage  paid. 

My  Selection.       State  Aspect. 

CATALOGUE  AND  INSTRUCTI\'E  GUIDE  GRATIS. 

G.  R.  PHIPPS,  F.R.H.S., 
Alpine    Nursery,    Barnham,    BOGNOR. 


PENTSTEMONS 

CUTBUSH'S  GIANT  FLOWERED. 

No  flowering  plant  has  come  into  greater 
prominence  during  the  last  few  years  than 
Pentstemons.  They  are  invaluable  for  Bedding 
or  for  mixing  in  the  Herbaceous  Borders.  The 
great  range  of  colour,  freeness  of  flowering,  and 
lasting  qualities  make  them  a  necessity  in 
every  garden. 

We  have  given  great  attention  to  improving 
this  useful  flower  and  at  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society's  trials  our  varieties  w-ere  given  9 
Awards  of  Merit  and  3  Highly  Commended. 

As  we  have  a  very  large  stock  we  are  enabled 
to  offer  them  this  season  at  greatly  reduced 
prices. 

No  plant  is  more  easily  grown,  they  flourish 
in  any  well  cultivated  soil. 

Plants  ready  in  April   in  pots. 
Please     ask    for    Special    List. 

WM.    CUTBUSH     &    SON, 

Florist   Flower  Department, 

BARNET  NURSERIES,  BARNET,  Herts. 

and  at  Highgate   Nurseries,  N.6. 


Vlll. 
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POULTRY      NOTES 

BY     W.     POWELL-OWEN,     F.B.S.A. 


FOR  many  years  have  I  advocated  strongly 
the  combination  of  poultry  and  fruit 
culture.  One  is  not  dependent  upon  the 
other  for  success,  yet  they  go  so  nicely 
hand  in  hand.  It  has  been  an  uphill 
fight  to  get  fruit-growers  to  see  the  advantages 
offered,  but  one  by  one  they  are  coming  round  to 
my  views. 

Poultry  and  Fruit. — Looldng  at  the  results  of 
a  current  laying  competition,  I  see  the  name  of 
a  firm  world  famous  for  "  jams."  That  pleases 
me  very  much,  and  it  shows  that  on  their  fruit 
farms  utility  poultry  are  making  a  mark.  Where 
poultry  are  run  in  fruit  plantations  or  orchards 
a  double  crop  is  available,  viz.,  eggs  and  fruit. 
Fowls  need  plenty  of  animal  life,  and  a  fruit 
plantation  attracts  plenty  of  insects,  grubs  and 
parasites.  Many  of  these  are  harmful  to  the 
trees  and  yet  beneficial  to  the 
hens,  who  render  excellent  service 
to  the  fruit-grower  in  devouring 
them. 

Keeping  Down  Insects. — 
Many  pests  that  are  harmful  to 
fruit  trees  must  travel  along  the 
groimd  in  their  journey  from 
one  tree  to  another.  And  it  is 
at  such  times  that  the  fowls 
captmre  them  and  convert  the 
pests  into  eggs.  In  the  winter 
fowls  on  range  need  protection 
from  winds,  and  in  the  summer 
shade  from  the  sim's  hot  rays. 
Fruit  trees  then  provide  the 
fowls  with  shade  and  shelter. 
There  are  two  sets  of  persons 
I  am  now  thinking  of  and  writing 
for;  (i)  The  fruit-grower  who 
has  the  fruit  plantation  or 
orchard  but  no  fowls,  and 
(3)  the  poultry-keeper  who  has 
the  fowls  but  no  fruit  trees. 
Those  in  category  No.  i  should 
start  poultry-keeping  right  away, 
and  they  will  never  regret  it. 
The  grass    orchard  will  make   a  A    medal-win 

splendid  rearing  groimd  for  chicks  among    the 

or  for  breeding  pens,  while  arable 
land  can  be  devoted  to  the 
flocks  of  layers  housed  in  proper  laying  structures. 
Keep  to  Pure  Breeds.— There  is  another  body 
of  fruit-growers  to  wlKini  I  would  say  a  few  words. 
I  refer  to  those  who  do  keep  poultry,  but  of  the 
ordinary  mongrel  type.  They  keep  these  crosses 
with  full  knowledge  of  the  benefits  that  fowls  and 
their  droppings  confer  on  fruit  trees,  but  fail  in 
contending  that  "  any  old  fowl  will  do."  To 
them  fruit-growing  comes  first,  and  I  desire  to 
convert  them  to  my  idea  that  fruit  and  poultry 
stand  on  an  equal  footing,  both  being  main  lines 
of  revenue.  In  all  cases  I  vote  strongly  for  the 
stocking  of  pure  and  popular  breeds.  More  eggs 
can  be  collected  from  them  than  from  crosses, 
and  one  has  the  additional  side  lines  of  sittings, 
day-old  chicks  and  stock  birds.  Against  this  I 
am  often  told  that  the  fruit-grower  has  no  time 
for  the  detailed  work  connected  with  poultry- 
keeping  and  which,  agreed,  is  necessary  for  the 
best  results.  My  reply  is  "  Employ  a  skilled 
poultry  man  and  keep  sufficient  fowls  to  pay  for 
labour  and  leave  a  goodly  profit." 

Fowls   for    Profit.— A   cross-bred   hen   will   call 
for  as  much  food  as  the  pure-bred,  but  tlie  returns 


vary  widely.  Again,  fowls  for  profit  need  to  be 
kept  on  sound  lines.  You  must  go  all  out  for 
profit  and  you  must  study  detail  work.  Otherwise, 
if  you  are  going  to  let  the  hens  run  riot  and  look 
after  themselves  .  .  .  well,  you  will  obtain 
only  the  spring  and  summer  eggs.  It  is  the  winter 
egg  you  must  aim  at  and  obtain  at  all  costs,  because 
that  is  where  the  profit  lies.  Coming  to  those 
poultry-keepers  who  support  fowls  but  are  not 
interested  in  fruit  cultme,  I  say  "  get  busy." 
Most  of  you  will  have  grass  runs  for  breeding  or 
rearing  stock,  and  you  should  plant  rows  of  fruit 
trees  therein,  not  only  to  provide  shade  and  shelter, 
but  to  secure  a  "  top  "  crop.  Especially  do  my 
remarks  apply  to  ex-Servica  men,  who  will  find 
poultry  and  fruit  a  splendid  combination.  I 
place  poultry  first  in  such  cases  because  the  owner 
can  get  a  retiu'n  from  his  hens  while  the  fruit  trees 


PEDIGREE     POULTRY     AND     FRUIT     CULTURE 
ning  Laying  Competition    pen    of    White    Leghorns 
fruit     trees     on    Miss    N.    H.     Bell's    poultry    and 
Ightham,   Kent. 

are  growing  into  profit.  Where  fruit  plantations 
exist  the  poultry  are  recommended  expressly 
to  increase  the  returns  off  the  same  area  of 
ground. 

First-crosses  v.  Pure-breds. — As  I  have 
touched  upon  crosses,  let  me  guide  my  readers 
as  to  the  difference  between  first-crosses  and 
mongrels.  First  of  all,  I  vote  for  the  pure-bred 
because  I  know  she  gives  the  most  satisfactory 
returns  where  selection  is  carefully  carried  out. 
But  I  linow  also  the  value  of  first-crosses,  i.e.,  the 
progeny  of  one  pure  breed  when  mated  to  another 
pure  variety.  If  we  mate  a  White  Leghorn 
cockerel  to  White  Wyandotte  hens,  the  progeny 
(first-cross)  will  be  exceedingly  fine  layers  providing 
the  parent  stock  are  of  excsUent  egg-laying  merit 
and  the  mating  is  a  happy  one.  I  have  known 
such  first-crosses  put  up  records  far  ahead  of  what 
either  of  the  pure-breds  used  might  have  done. 
After  the  first-cross,  however,  we  meet  a  great 
stumbling-block.  If  we  mate,  say,  a  Buff  Orping- 
ton male  to  orur  White  Leghorn  x  White  Wyan- 
dotte pullets,  we  obtain  mongrels  (the  general 
farmer's  favourites),  and  here  we   most    certainly 


lose  egg-laying  abilities,  so  that  we  must   not  go- 
beyond  first-crosses. 
Maintaining   First-crosses. — Having   obtained 

our    first-cross    progeny,    the    difficulty    arises    in 
maintaining    it    without    losing    egg-power.     And 
in  my  experience  it  cannot  be  done  to  complete- 
satisfaction.     The   nearest    approach  is   to   use   a 
male  of  each  of  the  two  breeds  alternately,  i.e., 
with  the   progeny.     Supposing   I   was  anxious  to 
maintain    first-crosses,    viz..    White     Leghorn     x 
White  Wyandotte.     The  first  year  I  mate  a  White 
Leghorn  male   to  White   Wyandotte  females  (the 
latter  to  conserve  the  brown-egg  character),  and 
to  the  progeny  in  the  next  year  I  must  mate  a. 
White  Wyandotte  male,  and  to  the  progeny  there- 
from I  must  bring  in  a  White  Leghorn  male  and 
so    on    alternately.      But    such    matings    are    a 
"  lottery,"    and  only  the  original  first-crosses  are 
actually     the     superior     layers. 
Again,  the  market  value  of  the 
first-cross  puUet  for    stock  pur- 
/  poses  is  greatly  reduced  for  sale, 

y^  j  as    poultry  -  keepers    need    pure 

breeds.  All  carefully  con- 
sidered, then,  I  vote  for  the 
"  pures,"  but  do  not  mind  a 
small  flock  of  first-crosses 
(originals)  especially  bred  for 
laving  only. 

Buying    First- crosses. — To 

buy  first-crosses  from  the  aver- 
age supplier  is  to  throw  money 
away.  Look     at     the     prices 

asked  and  remember  that  they 
could  not  be  especially  reared 
for  much  less.  No,  they  are 
bought  up  in  markets  and 
brought  over  from  Ireland  in 
shiploads.  For  the  most  part 
they  are  suffering  from  tuber- 
culosis, having  been  sent  to 
market  directly  a  few  drop 
dead  from  this  and  like  con- 
tagious ailments.  Such  will 
not  be  stopped  until  these  dread 
enjoying    range  diseases    (have    by     law    to    be 

fruit    farm    at  registered,    a  serious  omission  at 

present  by  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture.  Picture  the  dealer 
grading  his  birds  on  their  arrival  home  from  the 
market  !  A  few  black  feathers  in  an  apparent 
White  Wyandotte  is  labelled  "  Black  Minorca  x 
White  Wyandotte,"  but  supposing  it  was  a  Black. 
Orpington  x   White  Rock? 


.iDVlCE    ON    POULTRY    .M.-tTTERS. 

Mr.  W.  Powell-Owen,  The  Garden  Poultry 
Expert,  will  be  pleased  to  answer,  free  of  charge,  any 
questions  dealing  with  poultry-keeping.  A  stamped 
and  addressed  envelope  should  be  enclosed,  when  a 
lengthy  and  detailed  reply  will  be  posted  promptly. 
Communications  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  W.  Powell- 
Owen,  care  of  The  Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.2.  Samples  of  foods  (report  thereon  and.' 
suggested  ksc).  i'.  6d. ;  post-mortems,  zs.  6d.  each. 
Send  samples  and  dead  fowls  (latter  by  rail  and  letters 
under  separate  cover)  direct  to  W .  Powell-Owen. 
"Powell-Owen"  Poultry  Bureau,  47 a.  High  Street, 
Hampstead,  N.W.$. 
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IX. 


ROBUST  CHICKS 


tiepeud  upon 
PEOPEB.LY   BLENDED,  EASILY  DIGESTED 


' 


THE  Best  Chick  Seeds  and  Grains  43/-  per  cwt. 
Next  Best  ,,  ,,         34-        ,, 

No.  3  ^from  6-8  weeks  old)       ,,         33/-        ,, 
Chick-rearing  Meal '■  A  ••  3/-        ,, 

Chick-rearing  Meal  "  B"  30j  ,, 

N.B. — Free  bags;    carriage  foiward.      CaTiape  paid  liome 
(tngLand  and  Wales)  on  2  cwt  orders.     Cash  wiUi  order. 

Tbese  Cldck  Foods  staud  comparison  as  they  are  the  Best 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.     Send  for  Samples, 

HUSSEY   BROS., 


515,  Seven  Sisters  Road,  S.   Tottenham. 
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SJTIie  Name  of; 

GORDON    GRAY 

'stands  for  the  best  in  utility 

LIGHT     SUSSEX 

lEGGS    FOR    HATCHING 

'Mating  List  Free. 


1920    PULLETS 

Book  tliese  N(i\V  to  save  disappointment. 
Demand  in  1010  far  greater  tlian  supply. 


Apply:— Q.    GORDON   GRftY,    Ltd 
(Q.),  ThaxteJ,  ESSEX. 


b 
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BIDDENDEN  POULTRY  FARM, 

BIDOENDEN.    KENT 
are    now    booking    and    supplying 

SITTINGS  and 
DAY-OLDS 

from  their  widely-known  heavy-laying 


Rho.^e  I.  Reds 
White  Wyandottes 


Croad  Langshans 
White  Lei^borns 


EGGS:   12/6,    15/-.  25/-    Dozen. 
CHICKS:  Double  price  of  Eggs. 


NONE 
BETTER 


TO  VINE  AND  TOMATO  GROWERS 

I  can  now  ofier  a  few  tons  of  POULTRY 

MANURE,   absolutely  pure,   all  sold  with 

guaranteed  analysis. 

Price  5/-  per  cwt.         £4-10-0  per  ton.      F.O.R. 

L.   WILLIAMS 

Easton    Poultry    Farm,     GRANTHAM. 

EGGS  ! ! !   How  to  Get  Them  Cheap ! ! ! 

Rear  your  own  chicks  from  sittings  from  mv  well  known  layers 
an-l  prizewinnerT>:  Goldt-n.  Silver  White  Wyandottes  (273  egg 
strain).  Khode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns  (2>5  strain', Whue 
Runner  and  Buff  Orpington  Ducks.  Second  pens.  10/-.  fiist 
fiens,  15/-,  Sp  cial  pens.  20/-  sitti  g.  Day  old  chicks.  30/-  and 
4o/-  dozen.     Adult  birds  always  for  sale. 

SYDNEY  HILLER,  F.B.S.A. 

CLEVELAND    POULTRY   FARM,  Standon,    HERTS. 

MY  AIM  IS  TWENTY  EGGS  PER  WINTER 

month  per  bird  ;  my  best  VVliite  Legliorn  I'nllet  laiil  over 
70  eggs  from  October  to  December.  Few  sittings.  Wliite 
Wyandottes,  ii.'is.,  17s.  6d.,  liis.  6d.,  dozen  ;  White  Leg- 
horns, 303.,  2.SS.,  dozen. — Miss  Clayton,  Uadlow  Wood. 
Will;iston.  Chester. 


im00m0m»*0m0»fi 


ANT!  FLY  POWDER 


Absolute       preventive       of      Onion,     Carrot     and 
Celery   Fly,  also  Common  Cabbage  Caterpillar. 

Per  cwt.,  18/5  ;  i  cwt.,  9/6  ;  2S  lbs.,54/9. 


"Le  FRUITIER  MANURE 

The  Perfection  of  Plant  Food. 
Cwt.,  30/-  ;     ;  cwt..  16/-  ;    ?.S  lbs  .  9/-  :J  14  lbs.,  5/-. 

POTATO  MANURE  "SUCCESS."  As  supplied 
to  .Allotment  Holder  Associations. 

BONES  AND  BONE  MEAL  for  Vine  Borders. 

ELECTRIC  WEED  KILLER,  Liquid  and  Powder. 
For  Carriage  Drives  and  Garden  Paths. 

GRU^ICIOE    SOIL    FUMIGANT.      The    Under- 
und  Insecticide,  17/4  i)cr  cwt,. 
Carriage  paid  on  all  the  above. 

LOAM,  RICH,  YELLOW,  FIBROUS  ^Quotations 
in  truck  loads  to  any  station. 

GREENHOUSE  BLINDS  made  up  to  any  size  and 
fixed  by  our  experienced  fitters. 

MOWERS  FROM  STOCK.  All  sizes,  all  prices. 
Special  value.  Type  "  K  "  side  wheel  machine. 
Hin.  driving  wheel.  Five  blades  and  under  knife, 
best  Sheffield  steel.  Light  running,  swift  cutting, 
size  lOin.,  5S/2.     Carriage  Paid. 

GARDEN       HOSE,      SPRAYING       MACHINES, 
TOOLS. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  largest  Horticultur.il  Stock  in 
the  Kingdom  (Post  free). 


Wm.WOOD  &  SON,  Ltd., 

THE   ROYAL   HORTICULTURISTS   BY 
APPOINTMENT, 

BEECHWOOD    WORKS, 
TAPLOW,  BUCKS. 


^^■Mli^^ 


The  Booklet  you  want. 

"  Lawn  Tennis  Hints  " 

(Mainly  for  Beginners). 
On  how  to  improve  and  how  to  enjoy  youi  game 

By   F    R.   Burrow  i 

Referee    and     Handicapper   of   many   of   the    prloclpal    Touraameots 

9d.  netl.  by  post  lid.  I 

P-iblished  at  the  Offices  of  "  Country  Life."  20.  Tavistock 
•treet,  Covent  Garcen,  W.C.2.  1 


BENTLEY'S  SPECIALITIES 


WEED    DESTROYERS 
DAISY    KILLER 

(Lawn  Sand) 
INSECTICIDES 

FUNGICinES 
FUMIGANTS 


FERTILISERS 


Catalogue  on  Application. 


SOLE    MANUFACTURERS: 

Joseph  Bentley  Limited 

CHEMICAL   WORKS, 

Barrow  -  on  -  Humber,      HULL 


DOUBLE  CROPS. 

All  vegetables,  fruit,  flowers  and  lawns  resi'ond 
to  the  nutriment  of  "  Canarv  Guano"  not  only  with 
doub  e  crops  but  vastlv  improved  quality.  Every  soil 
is  the  belter  for  treatment  with  Canary  Guano.  It  is 
a  food  not  a  stimulant  See  the  guaranteed  analysis 
witti  every  package.  Used  by  amateurs  and  the  trade 
for  more  than  25  years  with  increasing  results. 

FERTILISE     WITH 

CANARY    GUANO 


^a 


and  your  garden  will  show  better 
results  than  it  has  ever  done 
before.  Canary  Guano  is  easy  to 
apply,  and  is  sold  by  seedsmen  in 
Cartons  1/- each.  Bigs.  2/6,  S/., 
10,-.  20-  and  30/-  each:  or 
direct  from  the  makers.  Write 
to-diiy  for  FREE  "  Canary  Ouano' 
Bo  'klft  which  contains  expert 
advice  on    all  gardening   subjects. 

Chemical  Union,  Ltd., 

IPSWICH. 


GUARANTEED 

GRASS  IMPROVERS 


A  SOUND 
BUSINESS  PROPOSITION 
If  your  Lawns,  Tennis  Courts. 
Golf,  Bowling  Greens,  or 
Cricket  Pitches  are  not  satis- 
factory, write  us  ful  y,  giving  par- 
ticulars of  their  condition.  OUR 
ADVICE  IS  FREt.  and.  if 
followed,  we  guarantee  whatever 
treatment  we  supply  to  be  satis- 
factory, or  if  not  to  return  your 

money. 
Over  30  years  of  practical  experience 
enables  us  to  make  you  this  offer. 
Cup  business  has  been  bulU  on 
the  Bound  princ  pie  that  we.  aa 
experts,  must  guarantee  what 
we  recommend. 
WRITB     US    NOW 


M 


"f^  UMITED.'S-*! 


iBotrKMiO'CiifiiiOLG 


^{yem^ 


No. 

CS29, 

8 

11 

Post 

Paid.                   / 

pons  on  Solea,          // 

1/- 

extra.           // 

All    Sizes    for 
MEN    or 

WOMEN, 
Same    Prices. 


GARiltlN    CLOGS 


WTARH  AND  COMFORTABLE  FOOTWEAR  for 
''  Winter  work  out-of-doors  The  "  IJalor  "  Cloy 
is  lined  witli  non-tearing  felt  and  is  admitted  to  be 
tlie  finest  clofi  on  tlie  market.  No.  C529  (aiUtuitrated) 
price  8/11  Post  P.iid- 

Closs  for  Boys  and  Girls  in  a  variety  of  shapes ;  also 
Wellington  and  LueinK  Clogs  for  Men  and  Wouien. 
deiui  for  fullu  illustrated  Clog  Calahgue 

Wm.  PATTERSON  &  SONS 

B  89,  OVERGATE,   DUN3EE 
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UNENJ  /orthf 

BED-ROOM 


Linen  will  cost  more 

in  future,  owing  to  the  prices  of  materia]  and  production  advancing  ata  rapid 
rate.  Buy  real  Irish  Linen  goods  NOW.  As  manufacturers  we  can  offer  you 
our  famous  linen  products  at  "  direct  "  price?.  Remember  Linen  goods  will 
wear  infinitely  belter  and  longer  than  cotton. 


Linen  Sheeting  by  the  yard  : — 

72  inches  wide     19/9 

90        25/3 


Pillow  Linen  by  the  yard  : — 

"10  inches  wide     8/U 

45        ..  „       9/9 


Illusfrafed  Linen  List 
No.d'^S.  toaether  icit'i 
samples  sent  post  free 
on  request. 


ROBINSON   &   CLEAVER,  Ltd., 
BELFAST 


DON'T  STARVE 
YOUR    PLANTS 

TOP-DRESS  THEM  WITH 

RI  T  O 

RITO  is  the  wonderful  energiser  for  soil 
bacteria,  and  multiplies  all  AMotoient  and 
Garden  Produce.  Of  all  corn  dealers,  seeds- 
men, and  florists.  If  any  difficulty  is  experi- 
enced in  obtaining  supplies,  write  to  the 
Makers, 

The  Molassine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Depr.  22.  Greenwich,  S.E.  10. 

RITO  SUITS  EVERYTHING  THAT  GROWS 


ISAAC  POAD  &  SONS,  LTD. 

Seed  Potato  Merchants,  YORK. 


^^i* 


BULBS  &  PLANTS 


For  Sprrng,   1920. 


All  of  the  Finest  Quality. 


The  Catalogue  of  above 
will  be  sent,  post  free, 
on  application  to  their 
Offices  at 

Overveen,  Haarlem,  Holland 


SCASc?tg 


Seed  Potatoes 


SPECIAL     NEW    VARIETIES.  IMMUNE    FROM    WART 
DISEASE. 

Appan  Victopy.     Appan  Compade. 
Appan    Rose.  Edzell    Blue. 

Majestic.  Kepp's    Pink. 

DESCRIPTIVE    CATALOGUE    FREE    ON 
APPLICATION. 


To  keep  your  trees  clean  and 
healthy  duiing  the  winter  ;  to 
ensure  heahhy,  vigorous  'growth 
and    good    crops    next     season, 

SPRAY  YOUR  FRUIT  TREES 
with 

COOPER  S 

'WITSJTER   FLUID 

Kills    moss    and    lichen  ;     removes    loose 

rou:;h  bark.    Non-poisonous,    Easy  lo  use, 

EcoDomical.      ::     Of  agents  everywhere. 

Sole  Mamifacfxir'  rs  : 

Wm.  Cooper  &  Nephews,  Berkhamsted. 


V  *•>**■>->•>  ^^^^-M- 0^*->  C'*">  •>***•>*  *^*^iC' 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
and    CARNATIONS 


Our  Speciality. 


^  Send  forCATALOGCEaiiJ/orNtiVELTV  LIST  post  free.from  % 

I  K.    LUXFORD   &   CO.,  % 

^.      Sheering   Nurseries,  Harlow,  Essex.      % 

V  And  at  Sa\vbrids;eworth,   Hens.  "fr 

V  A 


Sweet  Pea  Plants 

MRS.   TOM  [JONES   (1919    novelty). 
Deep  blue,  12/-  per  100. 

KING    WHITE,    bestjtrue. 
8/-  per  100.  s 

HARRlSON,;SharnbPook,  BEDS. 


GOVERNMENT 
SURPLUS 

{SUBJECT   U.\SOLD). 

WIRE   NETTING 

In  Rolls.  1.50ft.  X  3ft.      Thick  Gauges. 
Japanned  Black. 

One   inch    Mesh       30/-    poll 

One-and-half  inch   Mesh,  25/-    poll 
Two    inch    Mesh      21/6  Poll 

WIRE    PANELS 

Suitable  for  Fencing;,  Gardens,  Sheep  Hurdles, 

etc.      6ft   .Sin.  X  21t.   Sin.      8    Gauge,    extra 

strong.     Black  Japanned. 

3^  inch  squape  Mesh,  24-  per  dozen 

1   cwt.  =  One  Mile  of 

Galvanized  Fencing  Wire 

42/6  for  1  c\vt. :   21  /6  for  i  cwt. 
Specification. — 16  G.      Two    Strand  Twisted 
Galvanized.    Made  up  in  i-cwt.  Coils.   NEW. 

POSTS     for     above, 
^in.       Pointed    and    drilled 
ready   for   fixing.        1    dozen    weighs    1    cwt. 

33/-  pep  dozen. 

ALL  FREE   ON  RAIL,   LONDON. 

G.  H.  SMITH 

3,   Falcon   St.,   Aldersgate  St., 
LONDON,    E.C.1. 


IRON      ANGLE 

.)iin.  X   IJin. 


It  Will  Pay  YOU  to  Grow 

CAULIFLOWER 

DANIELS'      "MAY     QUEEN" 

The   6nest.  earliest,   fastest  erovvine,  quickest  heading 
variety  of  all.   Special  stock  of  autumn-sown  plants  reany 
now.  3/6  per  100.  50  for  2/-,  500  lor  16/-.   Carriage  Paid. 
With  Cultural    Hints 

STRONG  AUTUMN-SOWN  ONION  PLANTS. 

'    S;iecially  Raised  for  Transplantation. 

DANIELS'   Selected    "AILSA  CRAIQ" 

DANIELS'  Selected  "GIANT  ROCCA'' 

2/6    per    100.    500    for   10/6,    l.o;0    for    80/-, 
With   Cultural    Directions  and  Carria.^e  Paid. 

DANIELS  &  SON,  Wymondham,  NORFOLK 


Messrs. 

PROTHEROE    &    MORRIS 

will  sell  by  Auction  on 

Friday.     March     I9lh,     1920. 

at  the  CENTRAL  SALE  ROOMS, 

67    &   68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.  2, 

An  Excellent  Collection  of 
TOPIARY  WORK  (clipped  box),  English  Grown. 
In  many  interesting  and  novel  designs.  .\lso  some 
choice  pieces  ol  GARDEN  FURNIl  URE.  including 
Seats,  Chairs,  Tables,  etc.,  aU  in  Te;ik-wood.  Also 
GARDEN  ORNAMENTS,  in  Lead  and  Stone, 
including  Sundials,  Figures,  Vases,  etc.  Suitable 
TUBS   for    planting    the    Box    Trees    in.     LAWN 

MOWERS,    etc. 
Catalogues  on  Application  'Phone  Bank  857. 
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SLADE 

SECTfONAL 

GARDEN   FRAME 
I 


THE  Slade  Frame  is  a  real  business  asset   for  intensive 
cultivation.       Rot,   Vermin   and  Draught   Proof,  ex- 
tensible to  any  length,   constructed  of  1  in.  wood  and 
«1   r'c-^'    ''"''^'''y    assembled    or  dismantled,   portable,  the 
Slade  Frame  can  materially  increase  the  output  of  any  plot. 

PRICES,    which  include  packing  and  carriage  : 

size  3fl.  X  4fl.  X  1  2m.  x  9,n.  3ft.  x  8ft.  x  1 2in.  x  Sin 

«2  12  O  £4  18  6 

WRITE    FOR     FREE     BOOKLET     B- 

THE  SLADE  SYNDICATE  Ltd. 

(Directors:  E.   J.  W.  Slade    and    M.    W.   Slade). 

35,   SURREY  STREET,  STRAND 
LONDON,    W.C.  2 ' 


BY   AUCTION 

Plants,    AZ.ALEAS,    Palms, 


■Phone:  CAIEe 

BaDk857        0»*tC5» 

of   ROSES,    Herbaceous 

GLADIOLUS  and  otlier  Bulbs.  Bhododendrons, 
LILIES,  etc..  by  Messrs. 

PROTHEROE    and     MORRIS 

at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms 
Every  WEDNESDAY  and   FRIDAY. 

Write  for  Catalotiues.  67  &  68.  Cheapside.  E.C.2. 


BEES,  BEEHIVES, 
BEE-KEEPING 
APPLIANCES. 

CATALOGUE     FREE. 

E.  H.  TAYLOR 

Welwyn,     Herts. 


FREE  OFFER   / 

SOPHOS,"  which  has  a  widespread  repu- 
tation as  the  Ideal  Liquid  Cleanser  and 
Disinfectant, has  been  found  from  recent 
experiments  invaluable  as  ao  Insecticide. 
"  Sophos  "  is  clean  and  pleasant  to  handle, 
:ind  does  not  require  to  be  washed  off,  being 
harmless  to  young  shoots,  etc.  It  is  econom- 
ical, 5  ozs.  (three-quarters  of  a  teacupful) 
being  sufficient  for  mixing  with  one  gallon 
of  cold  water— with  which  it  mixes  readily. 
We  want  every  reader  of  "The  Garden  "  to 
test  "  Sophos  "  as  an  Insecticide.  Kindly  fill 
in  and  post  the  coupon  below  and  we  will 
send  you  a  13  oz.  trial  sample  bottle  free. 

The  only  condition  attached  to  this  generous 
offer  is  a  simple  one,  namely,  that  the  recipienis 
shall,  within  one  month,  drop  us  a  postcard 
telling  us  of  their  experience  in  using  "  Sophos  " 
agamst  Green  Fly.  .Mildew  and  other  pests. 
Please  fill  in  the  coupon  now  before  turniiiK 
the  page. 

SOPHOS  "FREE  SAMPLE"  COUPON 

Only  une  1  ultlo  can  )  l-  sent  to  encii  family. 
Petrel  Ammonia  Works, 

3,  Watson  Street,    Glasgow. 
Please  send  one  Sample  Bottle  of  "  Sophos  "  free  to 
the  following  address.      In  accepting  your   offer  I  am 
furnishing  my  Grocer's  name  and  address  and  promise 
to  write  yen  within  a  month  as  requested. 

MY   NAME 

ADDRESS 

MY  GROCER'S    NAME 

.\1>I)RF.SS 


HAVE  THE   BEST  OF  GARDEN  FRAMES 


ese 
e 


Built   to    hst— soundly    constructed    of    selected     and    seasoned     materials,    of    the    latest    designs — lh^„ 
Garden    Frames    are,   like    all    products    of    Boulton    &    Paul,   the    best    available    at    the    lowest   possibL 
prices— consistent    with    sound    workmanship.       The    great    resources    of    this    century-old    firm    are   fully 
utilised    in    making    these    frames,    just    as   in    great    Conservatories    and    Horticultural     Buildings    of    their 
Construction.      As  the  stock  is  limited  and  the  demand  large,  early  orders  are  advised. 


These    are    in    stock    ready    for 
immediate  delivery. 

Carriage  Paid  to  any  station  in 
England  and'  Wales 

Write    for  our   List    of    Garden 
Frames  and  Small  Greenhouses. 


No.  H.  75. 

The  fronis  are  1  1  in.  high,  backs  22  in.  high 
The  frame  is  1  in.  thick,  and  the  lights  1 1  in. 
glazed  with  I  5  oz.  glass,  and  painled  two  coats. 

1  Light  Frame,  4ft.  by  6ft.  ]        Prices 

2  Light  Frame,  8ft.  by  61t.  \  on 

3  Light  Frame,  12ft  by  61t.    )  Application 


Telegrams  :  — 
'Boulton,  Norwich." 


Enquiries  invited  for  Greenhouses, 
Conservatories,  Vinery  Ranges, 
Peach  Houses,  Carnation  Houses, 
Heating  Systems,  Garden  Frames, 
etc.,  of  all  descriptions,  with  requi- 
site accessories. 


No.  80. 

This    is     an    Ideal     Frame    for     Allotment 
Holders  and   Smallholders.      Size.  4ft.  9in. 

by  3ft.  9in.     Sides,  9ins.  high. 

Painted  two  coats  and  glazed  with  1 5oz.  glass. 

Frames  also  supplied  in  other  styles  and  sizes. 

Price   on    Application. 


Telephone  : — 
Norwich,  857. 


London  Address  :    135-7.  Queen  Victoria  Street.  EC.  4 
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W.  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 

DARLINGTON. 

Horticultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers 

PLANS  and  ESTIMATES   prepared  free  of  cost. 
REPRESENTATIVES  sent  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom   to  advise 

and  take  particulars. 
LARQE     CATALOGUE    of    photographic    views    of    Horticultural 

Buildings   free  on  application. 
GARDEN   FRAMES,  GARDEN   SEATS,  &c.,  supplied  from  stock. 


LONDON   OFFICE: 


ALBERT     MANSIONS, 
VICTORIA    STREET,     S.W. 


GARDEN  FERTILIZER 

No]  Stable   Manure  Required. 

Complete  reliable    Manure    for   digging-in 

for    Vegetable    Crops   or  as  Top-Dressing 

for  Fruit  Trees  and  Flower  Beds. 


Send    for    Book    O,   with     Full     Description    and 

Directions.  Free     ("The  Science    of    Soil  Enrich- 

;ment  and  Plant  Feeding"^. 


Cwt..  15/-  ;   4  cwt. 
14  lbs..  3/-.         — 


8/-;  28  lbs..  B/-: 
Carriage  Paid 


4"  Uf  II  I  IC     RDAC       HORTICULTURAL  MANURE 
J  WILLIO     DilUO.,  MANUFACTURERS 

■>  HARPENDEN,      HERTS 


ESiSENGER 

&   CO.,    Ltd. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS  &  HEATING  ENGINEERS 
LOUQHBOROUQH,  LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Established  1858 
London  Office :  122,  Victoria  St.,Westminst«r,  S.W.I 


Messenger  &  co.  are  now 

in  a  position  to  devote  their 
augmented  Plant  and  Material 
Resources  to  the  Construction 
and    Heating   of 

GLASSHOUSES 

upon  their  well-known  special 
methods,  based  on  experience 
extending  over  60  years. 

Illustrated    Catalogue    on    application. 
Plans   and   Estimates    Free, 


GROW  YOUR  OWN  VEGETABLES  FREE  FROM  DISEASE  WITH 

GREENHOUSES 
GARDENS 


COMPLETE  SUBSTITUTE  for  STABLE  MANURE 


BCIBNTIPICAtiLT    AND     CHEMICALLY    PREPARED. 

Intheformof  aleaf>motild,readyforuseat  anytime.  Intbe  same  way.  and  for  all  purposes  that  stable  maoure  Ib  put.  Goes  further 

(4  bushels  equalling  IS  cwts.),  gives  better  result.  Is  clean  to  handle,  sweet  smelllog,  and  free  from  weeds,  worms,  etc 

Beport  of  Boyal  Horticultural  Soclet7.     "  Your  Patented  Hop  Manure  has  been  used  in  the  Society's  Gardens  at  WIsIey.  and  I 

am  pleased  to  report  that  It  has  proved  excellent  for  the  flower  borders,  fruit  and  vegetables  grown  both  under  glass  and  out 

Id  the  open  air."  (Signed)    W.  Wilks.  Secretary. 

A  Beautiful  Free  Booklet  giving  full  i>articulara  and  testimonials  sent  on  receipt  of  postcard. 

■^■EWARE  OF  IMITATIONS;  GENUINE  ONLY  IN  OUR  MARKED  BAGS,  CONTAINING  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS,  ^fl 

Prices,  including  bags.  1  bushel  2/8.  4  bushels  6/-,  5-4  bushels  28/9.  10-4  bushels  58/-,  20-4  buihels  100/- 

Free  on  rail  London.    Carriage  forward  for  cash  with  order. 

WiKELEVS  GROUND  GARDEN  LIME  {Caustic  or  Quick  Lime),  3/-  bushel  bag.  carriage  forward, 

WAKELEY    BROS.    A    OO..     LTC.  T6a,  BAMKBlbE.    LONDON.    B.B.  1. 


T^RY     MULTIPLE      in 

-*-  your  Q^vn  garden.  No  other 
evidence  is  equal  to  that  of 
your  own  crops.  Raise  Pota- 
toes, Peas,  Beans,  Turnips, 
Carrots,  in  fact,  anything 
you  like  upon  it,  and  every- 
n'here  you  will  have  abun- 
dant evidence  that  it  pays. 

Maltti^a 

G£k.x*<].ex:«.     ^la,xiit;     Food 

Sold  by  Seedsmen  everywhere  in  141b.  bagi, 

3/6  :  7  Ib.  a/-.    Large  trial  packets.  1/-. 

Mafittfactureii  snlcly  by 

ROBINSON  BROS.  Ltd.,  West  Bromwlch.  Stafli 


ONCE    TRIED     ALWAYS    USED, 

THE  'PATTISSON   LAWN  BOOTS 


SIMPLEST  I         STRONGEST  I 


MOST  ECONOMICAL 


(THORNBOROUGH  &  CO.  Ltd. 
Incorporated  with 
PEARCE     &    COMPANY 
(Late  HOLLOWAY  ROAD.  .VJ 
CONSERVATORIES 
and    GREENHOUSES. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  waiied  upon  by  appointment 
Contractors  to  L.C.C.  &  11  London  Borough  Councils. 
35  years*  Record.     Good  Work      Catalogue  Post  Free. 
TOTTENHAM.  N.  1  7.    'Phone  T  2356. 


Soles  of  best  Enelish  Sole  Leather 
(Waterproofed),  with  Motor  Tyre 
Rubber  Studs. 

The  "PATTISSON"  BOOTS  are 
the  most  durable  on  the  market,  out- 
lastiOg  several  sets  of  ordinary  boots 
and  when  worn  out  can  be  many 
times  refitted  and  are  then  egual  to 
«e«»  ones,  but  this  may  only  be  satlB- 
FiG.  1  faotorilydone  by  us,  the  matiera 

RUBBER   SOLES    STRONGLY    RECOMMENDED. 

ftllVFR   MFnAIQ  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  1904,   1914 
OILf  Cn    niCUHLO  royal  international  exhibition,  1912 

Used  in  the  ROYAL  (and  in  thousands 

of  the  PRINCIPAL)  GARDENS. 

Hundreds  of  Testimonials. 

The  Field  says:  "As  good  as  anything 
that  could  be  devised." 

Mr.  TRODP  (Head  Gardener  to  H.M.  THE 
KING.  Balmoral  Castle)  writes  :  "  The  boots 
supplied  2  years  ago  are  as  good  as  ever." 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  from  the  Makers 

H.  PATTISSON  &  CO.,  ^■%?^i:p^^rs':i!:^ 

Contractors  to  H.M.  Government. 


THEY  ARE  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST.  . 

ALL     HAND     MADB.i 

ARTISTIC  FERN  PANS 
AND     BULB      BOWLS. 

State  quantiti''s   and  sizes   reguircii,   and  have 
"Carriage  Paid"  quotation,   or  write  for  Price 
-      ?  List— FREE  I 

RICHARD    SANKEY    &   SON,    LTD. 
Royal  Potteries,  Bulwell.  Nottingham 


iMv 


.^  LONDON^ 


a^d  itiakes  the  Garden  ^„^ll^y„^ 
gay  aJLtll^^  y^^r  round  ^.r{«{£f- 


and  In 


Sold  everywhere  for  HortleuTtural  purposes  in  PACKETS  lOd.  ft  1/6.  an 

BRANDED  ft  SEALED  BAGS:  7  lbs..  3  9;  14  lbs.,  6/6 ;  28  lbs..  11/6;  56  lbs.,  20/- ;  W-  lb;  .  37/-     Or 
direct  from  the  Works      arrl  >ge  Paid  In  the  U^'ited  Klnglom  for  Ca»h  with  Order  (except  PAOKh  l^). 


CLAY    6t  ^ON.'i'Unure-M'.r'  *  Bone  ^lUiners,  il  RAi  rJKLi  LONDON. 


Printed  by  Hudson  &  Kearns.  Limited.  Hatfield  Street  Works.  Stamford  Street.  S.E.  1,  and  Published  by  "Country  Life."  Limited,  at  20.  Tavistock  Street.  Strand.  W.C.  4 

and  by  Giobce  Nf.wnes,  Limited.  8-11,  Southampton  Street.  Strand,  W.C.  Z. 
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Bntered  as  Second-class  Matter  at  the  New  York,  N.Y..  Post  Office- 


Saturday,  March  20,  1920. 


tKUQlSlEUCl)   AT  lUE     UK^EKAL- 
POST   OFFICE  AS  A    NEWSPAPER 
AHD  FOR    CANADIAN    MAGAZINE 
POHT. 


Price  THRKKPfeNCE . 

Tearly  Subscription 
Inland    1612:  ForelBTi,  17/4 


THE    FINEST   OF    FLOWERING    CRABS, 
PYRUS  SCHEIDECKERI. 


IMPORTED 

BULBS     IN 


JAPANESE     LILIES. 

SPLENDID     CONDITION. 


Liliur 


Auratum    rubpo-vittatum,     large,    pure    white   flowers,    witii  a    broad    deep 

crimson  baud  dowu  tiie  centre  of  each  petal ;   remarkabl^  beautiful ;   ht.  3ft.  to 

4tt.,  each  4/6. 

Lcngiflorum  Wilsoni,  a  valuable  free-flowering  variety,  bearing  several  large 

handsome  white  trumpet  flowers  on  a  stem,  ht.  3ft. ;  a  tirst-class  variety  forpots 

or  borders.     Strong  bulbs,  per   doz.  18/-,  each  1/9;   extra   strong  bulbs,  per 

doz.  25/-.  each  2/6  ;  monster  bulbs,  per  doz.  36/-,  each  3/6. 

Speciosum  album   Kraetzeri,  beautiful  large  white  flowers  of  great  substance, 

with    dark    orange-coloured    anthers,    ht.    3ft.      Strong    flowering    bulbs,   per 

doz.    30/-,  each  2/9  ;  extra  strong  bulbs,  per  doz.  36/-,  each  3/6 ;  a  few  monster 

Bulbs  S/6  each. 

Speciosum  rubrum,  large  handsome  flowers,  heavily  suffused  and  spotted  dark 

crimson,    strong     grower,     ht.   3ft,    to    5ft.,    per    doz.    21/-,    each    2/-  ;    extra 

strong  bulbs,  per  doz.  30/-,  eacli  2/9  ;  a  few  monster  bulbs  3/6  and  4/6  each. 

11,     12     &     13,     KING     STREET, 
COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C.2 


BARR  &  SONS 


MERRYWEATHER  S  ROSES 


FOR    THE  GARDEN! 
FOR    BEDS ! 


FOR    EXHIBITION! 
FOR  EVERYWHERE 


Also  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,   Ornamental   Trees. 
Please  state  your  wants. 

H.  MERRYWEATHER  &  SONS,  LTD. 
Garden     Specialists,    SOUTHWELL,    NOTTS. 

ATTRACTIVE  SHRUBS 

FOR  PLANTING  NOW  (all  in  pots). 

Caryopterls  msstacanthus,  blue  spirasa    -  2/-  Senccio  lactiflora,  preity  gray  foliage       -  2r 

Choisya  ternata,  Mexican  orange  blossom  2-  Abelia  rupestris,  useful  for  low  walls           2/- 

Corokea  iracrocaipa,  a  curious  shrub     -2/-  Akebia  quintata,  handsome  climber    -      -  2- 

Fabiana  iirbricatB,  like  a  while  heath      -  2-  Passiflora,  passion  flower      -       -      -      -   2- 

Fuschia  riccartoni,  quite  hardy   -     -     -  1,6  Clematis,  on  own  roots,  best  sorts  only. 

Phlomis  fpullcosa,  yellow  flowers      -     -  2r  but  have  become  mixed    -      -    U  for  10/- 

For  further  information  please  apply  to 

Skelton  &  Kirby.  Pirbright. 

GOLD    MEDAL   HOLLYHOCKS 

Chatei's  Original  and  UniiYalled  Strain. 

We  offer  strong,  healthy  plants  for  present 
planting,  to  provide  agrarti  panorama  of  gorgeous 
colour   during  the  ccming  Summer  and  Autumn. 

For  full  particulars  see  our  descriptive  Catalogue  containiiig 
natural     colour     illustrations.       [Post     free     on     application. 

JAMES    VERT   &    SONS, 

THE    NURSERIES,  SAFFRON    WALDEN,   ESSEX. 
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"THE  GARDEN"  CATALOGUE    GUIDE 


NOTICE  TO  OUR   READERS 

IN  order  to  avoid  waste  in  the  printing  of 
catalogues,  readers  are  advised  to  apply  to 
the  following  fitms  for  the  catalogues  they 
require.  We  therefore  beg  to  point  out  that  the 
under-mentioned  firms  will  be  very  pleased  to 
S2nd  their  useful  catalogues  to  our  readers  free 
of  charge,  on  receipt  of  a  post  card. 


Rose  Specialists 


ELISHA   J.   HICKS,   M.C.,  N.R.S.,  etc. 
HURST,   BERKS. 


Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 


KELWAY   &  SON 

Retail  Plant  Department 
LANGPORT,  SOMERSET 


Hardy  Plants 

ColourBorders 

Gladioli 


J.  CHEAL  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

Nurseries 

CRAWLEY 


Landscape 
Qardeners 
Trees  and 
Shrubs,  etc. 


LAXTON  BROS. 

Nuhsekies 
BEDFORD 


Strawberries 

and 

Fruit  Trees 


PERRY'S 

Hardy  Plant  Farms 

ENFIELD,  MIDDX. 


Water  Lilies 

and 

Bog  Plants 


CARTER  PAGE  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
52  &  5S,  London  Wall, 
LONDON,  EC.  2. 


Seeds,  Bulbs, 
Summer   flower- 
ing, Plants 
Alpine  and   Her- 
baceous, Violas. 


PULHAM  &  SON 
Nurseries 
ICLSENHAM,  ESSEX 


Rock,  Alpine 
and  Herbace- 
ous Plants 


J.  JEFFERIES  &  SON,  Ltd. 
Royal  Nurseries 
CIRENCESTER 


Ornamental 
Trees  for  Park 
and  Garden 


BOWELL  &  SKARRATT, 

Cemetery  Road, 
CHELTENHAM. 


Alpines, 
Herbaceous, 
Water   Lilies 


MAXWELL   &   BEALE, 
The  Dorset  Nursery, 
BROADSTONE,   DORSET. 


Alpine,  Moraine, 
and  Herbaceous 
Plants 


Landscape  Gardening 


T.  B.  HARPHAM  &  SON 

147a,  Church  Street 
Paddington,  London,  W, 


Rock  and 

Horticultural 

Builders 


WHITELEGG  &  CO. 
CHISLEHURST 

write  us 


Landscape  and 
Garden  Archi- 
tects, specialise 
in  Hock,  Water 
and  Formal 
Gardens,  etc. 


PULHAM  &  SON  Garden  Craftsmen, 

71,  Newman  Street,  W.  1  and  at  ?°''^y""'^^'^- 

Works  :  BROXBOURNE  Vasis'^indi^Us,""' 

Nurseries  :  ELSENHAM  Fountains,  etc. 


Heating  Apparatus 


C.  p.  KINNELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.       New/  Boiler 
Greenhouse  Heating  List  No.  42, 

Southwark  St.,  London,  S.E.l    Post  Free 


Garden  Sundries 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 
234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E.  1 


XL    ALL 

Insecticide  & 
Fumigants 


GARDEN  SUPPLIES  Limited  aii  Garden, 

(Boundary  Chem.  Co.)  Estate, 

Cranmer  Street  and  Sport 

LIVERPOOL  Requirements 


CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Shad  Thames,  S.E.  1   and 
Bedford  Chambers 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2 


Merchants  and 

Manufacturers 

of  Horticultural 

Sundries, 

Fertilisers  and 

Insecticides, 

etc. 


J.  BENTLEY,  Ltd. 
Barrow-on-Humber 
HULL 


Weed  Destroyers 
Lawn  Sand 
Insecticides 
Fertilizers 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 

234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E. 


XL  ALL 

Fertilizers  and 

Agricultural 

Manures 


BARNARDS,  Ltd. 
NORWICH 


Garden  Espaliers 
&  Trainers.  Par- 
ticulars of  our 
Stock  on  appli- 
cation 


The  New  DESTRUCTOR  CO. 

Ltd.  Rubbish 

41,  Walter  House,  Bedford  St.  Destructors 
Strand,  LONDON,  W. 


Seeds  and  Bulbs 


R.  H.  BATH  Ltd. 
The  Floral  Farms 
WISBECH 


Home-Grown 
Bulbs   and 
Seeds 


BLACKMORE  &  LANGDON      Begonias 

Delphiniums 
Gloxinias 
Cyclamen,  etc. 


Twebton  Hill  Nursery 
BATH 


HENRY  ECKFORD 

Wem 

SHROPSHIRE 


DAWKINS 

408,  King's  Road 

CHELSEA,  S.W. 


Sweet  Peas  and 
Garden  Seeds 
Fertilizers 

Seed 

Catalogue 
on  application 


R.  WALLACE  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Kilniield  Gardens 
COLCHESTER 


New  Bulb  and 
Iris   List 
Now   Ready. 


UPSTONES 
Rotherham 
YORKS 


Seeds  from   the 
North   for 
satisfaction. 

Catalogues  free 
on  demand. 


J.  JEFFERIES  &  SON,  Ltd.  Finest  strains 
TheCotswold  Seed  Merchants  of  Vegetable  & 
CIRENCESTER  Flower  Seeds 


Garden  Architects 

NEW  AND   OLD. GARDENS 
DESIGNED     BY     EXPERTS. 

;SKELTON   &  KIRBY 


I 


PIRBRIGHT,  SURREY. 


I 


Our  Catalogue  of 

HARDY  PLANTS  WORTH  GROWING 

cnnttjhiinf<  600  ilhistrutioits  and  much  itKe.'ul  information 
■u.'Hl  be  sent  (smtis)  on  application. 

U'e  speciatisc  in  Plants  and  Shrubs  of  the  hiabc^t  quality 
for  Shrubberies,  Drives,  Lawns.  Odd  Corners  Pergolas, 
Waterside,  Wild,  Dell,  Woodland,  and  Natural  Gardens. 

V.   N.  GAUNTLETT   &   CO..  LTD.. 

Japanese  Nurseries,  Chiddingfold,  Surrey. 


^Things  You  Want^ 
and  others 


You  Want  to  Know  About 

Roses  in  Pots. — Tlif  best  climbers,  and  a  select 

list  of  dwarfs.    See  catalogue  70. 
Fruit  Trees. — A Ithouch  scarce.  Bees  Ltd.  have 

a  fewthousand  trees  of  the  best  sorts.  Cat.  70 
Flowering    Shrubs. — Suitable  for  large  and 

small  (jardens  in  Collections.     Cat.  70 
Climbers  andWallShrubs. — All  the  hardiest 

and  most  showy  sorts  from  9d.  each.  Cat.  70. 
Hardy  Plants. — The Creme de la Cremeonly, in 

low-priced  collections  and  singly.     Cat.  70. 
Complete  Flower  Borders,  with  plan  and 

plants  numbered  to  fit  in  spaces  ;    nothing 

simiilcr,  less  costly  or  more  effective  at  the 

price.     Cat.  70. 
ImmuneSeed  Potatoes.-The  best  and  newest 

sorts  certified  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Cat.  G9. 
Early   and   Maincrop   Seed   Potatoes.-The 

most  prolific  sorts,  finest  seed  direct  from 

Scotland.     Cat.  6rt. 
Vegetable  Seeds    of  re-selected  guarantested 

strains,  including  a  new  "  half-long  "  beet 

••The  Beesian  Beet"— which  is  a  "boon  and 

.■I  blessing."     Cat,  09. 
Sweet    Peas,   separately  and   in   collections 

Bees  Ltd.  are  offering  £20  worth  of  Silver 

Plate  with  cash  for  expenses  at  the  National 

Sweet  Pea  Society's  Show  this  year. 
FlowerSeeds.-All  the  best  sorts  in' 2d.  packets 

and  in  larger  .|uantities.  Cat.  No.  69 
"Moneyfrom  Honey,"  Fruit  Pruning,  How 
to  Best  the  Pests,  Planning  the  Flower 
Border,  Potato  Selection  for  Various  Soils, 
Trenching,  Tips  for  the  Townsman, 
Vegetables,  Plant  Hunting  in  China, 
Flower  Legends,  Household  Helps,  Child- 
ren's Page,  and  many  other  items  are  con 
tained  in  the  February  number  of  "  The  Busy 
Bee,"  a  monthly  journal  for  Amateurs,  Smalf- 
holders.  Allotment  Holders,  and  the  Home- 
folk;  published  by  Bees  Ltd.  Send  2/6  for 
twelve  issues.  If  you  don't  like  the  paper, 
your  casli  will  he  refunded. 


Write 

to-day 

Lest 

you 

Forget 


75c,  Mill  Street, 
=  LIVERPOOL. 


Cata- 
logues 

are 
gratis 
&  post 

free. 


SCOTCH     SEED    POTATOES    direct    from 

Scotland,  carriage  paid,  bags  free.  .^LL  PER  STONE 
Midlothian  Early,  5s,  6d. ;  Duke  of  York,  5s.  6d. ;  Express 
■Is.  6d. ;  Epicure,  4s.  ;  Eclipse  4s.  6d. :  Edzell  Blue,  4s.  6d. : 
-AJly,  3s.  6d.  ;  King  Edward  VII.,  3s.  6d. ;  May  Queen, 
5s.  6d. ;  Lochar,  5s.  6d. ;  Majestic,  5s.  6d. ;  Arran  Comrade 
9s.  Gd. ;  Great  Scot,  3s.  6d. ;  Arran  Chief,  3s. ;  Factor, 
3s.  6d. ;  Kerr's  Pink,  5s.;  'Tinwald  Perfection,  5s,  6d, , 
Early  Pioneer,  3S,  6d. :  Arran  Victory,  5s.  6d.  ;  Ashlea. 
Kidney,  5s.  6d. ;  Golden  Wonder,  3s.  6d. ;  Burnhousd 
Beauty,  3s.  6d. :  Ajax,  3s.;  Templar,  3s.;  Bloomflel ; 
Early,  5s.  6d.  ;  Witch  Hill,  7=.  ;  King  Geroge  V.,  3s.  6d.  . 
British  Queen,  3s,  6d. ;  Ninetyfolrt.  5s.  6d. ;  Sharpe's  Victor* 
5s.  fid.;  Up-to-Date,  3s,  6d.  ;  Macpherson  Early,  3s.  6d  . 
Abundance,  3s.  6d. ;  Queen  Mary,  3s.  lid.  NOTE.--The 
above  are  all  carriage  paid  in  the  U.K.  Allotment,  Potato 
and  Seed  Guide  FREE.  Secretaries  of  Allotment  Holders' 
Associations  are  invited  to  apply  fo  special  prices  per  cwt., 
t  on,  or  truck  ;  also  for  offers  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. — 
TiLLiE,  Whyte  &  Co.,  Seed  Growers,  12,  Melbourne  Place, 
George  IV,  Bridge,  Edinburgh,     Est,  1837. 


Chrysanthemums 

THE  BEST  and  only  THE  BEST 


Very  large 
and  beautiful, 
and  best  in 
their  class. 


GRAND  SINGLES.   Novelties  of  the  Season 

LADV    ASTOR,    M.P.,    brilliant    crimson,    10/6    each. 
BRONZE  MOLLY,  n   ricot.   3/6 
Mrs.  W.  J.  GODFREY,  peach  bloom  pink,  3/6 
REGINALD  GODFREY,  scarlet  chestnut,  3/6 

SPECIAL    OFFER. 
Twelve   distinct   varieties,    smgles,    very   fine,   12/6 
Ditto,  ditto.  really  good  5,'6 

DOUBLE  OR  FULL-FLOWERED  JAPS,  incurved,  etc 
Twelve    distinct   for    Greenhouse,    to    flower  from 

October  to  Xmas,  5/6 

Ditto,     ditto,      to  flower  in   December  (Xmas),  5/6 

Twelve  Plants,  in  4  best  whites,  to  flower  at  Xmas,  5/6 

Twelve  in  4  varieties,  for  outdoor  planting,  to  flower 

in  September  and  October,  4/6 

Ditto  in  12  varieties,  ditto  ditto,  5/- 

,4//  />osY  aiiti  piichinE  ircc  for  ca&h.    CatLtloattc  free. 

GODFREY  &  SON,  EXMOUTH,  DEVON 


March  20,  1920. 


GARDEN. 


^ciz^A 


PERFECT  L.AWNS  BY  USING 

WEBBS'    PRIZE    LAWN     GRASS   SEEDS. 

For  Tennis,    Crocjiict    and   (^anJcii    Law ns.   BowUns  Greens. 

etc.,  2/6  per  lb.,  6/ti  per  bushel.    C;irriage  paid. 

Pamphlet  on  "  Making  and  Rpiiovating  Lawns  "  on  request. 


WEBBS'      SPECIAL      LAWN      MANURE. 

A  most  excellent  fertiliser.     Ba'j  ot  7  lbs..  3/3  ;    141bs..  5/6  ; 

28ibs.,  9/fi  ;    5Clbs.,  17/-.    Carriace  free. 

Webbs'  Improved  Lawn  Sand. 

Webbs'  Worm  Killer. 

Webbs'  Weed  Killer. 

Particulars  on  apjtlication. 

WEBB*  SONS,  Ltd.,Thc King's  Seedsmen,  STOURBRlDrjE 


WATERER'S  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER 

SEEDS,  Sweet  Peas,  Scotch-grown  Seed  Potatoes.  Catalogues 
on  application.— John  Wateber,  Sons  &  Crisp,  Ltd..  The 
Nurseries,  Twvford.  Berks __^__^__ 


WATERER'S      Rhod<^dendrons,       Azaleas, 

Conifera,  Choice  and  Rare  Shrubs,  Herbaceous  Plants,  Hardy 
Alpines,  etc.  Illustrated  Catalogues  tree. — JOHN  Wateeer, 
Sons  &  Crisp,  Ltd.,Twyford.  Berks. 

KING'S   ACRE    FRUIT  TREES    have    pro 

duced  some  of  the  finest  and  most  remarkable  Apple?  and 
Pears  on  record.  Extra  strong  fi  years'  old  Fruiting  Trees, 
Vines  and  Bush  Fruits. — Particulars  promptly  given  on 
application  to  King's  acre  Nurseries.  Ltd.,  Hereford. 

KING'S     ACRE    ROSES.  —  Alphabetically 

arranged  Catalogue  free  on  application. — King's  Acre 
Nurseries,  Ltd..  Hereford. 


KING'S  ACRE    BORDER  AND  CLIMBING 

PLANTS.     List  free  on  request. — KING'S  ACRE  NDR8ERIES 
Ltd..  Hereford. 


DOUBLE  STRENGTH  GARDEN  MANURE. 

The  strongest  oiul  cheapest  in  use  of  all  fertilisers, 
201b  bag.  price  .S'-, carriage  paid.  For  lawns  like  velvet, i^e 
"  Calnus,"  th«  great  hnvn  dressing,  2Hlb.  bag,  price  .^j/t;, 
carriage  paid. — Sole  makers.  The  Ammonia  Fertilisfr 
Coy..  P-pflf^rd. 

GREENHOUSE  PAINTING  AND  GLAZING. 

— We  can  now  supply  "  Vitrolite  "  the  best  paint,  27/1')  per 
g&Uon,  cans  extra.  "  PLASTINE,"  the  imperishable  putty, 
44/-  per  cwt.,  kegs  extra  ;  7  lb.  tins,  4/3  ;  14  lb.  tins,  7/9  each. 
— W.  Carsos  a  Sons,  ftrove  Works.  Battersea,  S.W.  11. 

CARNATION    CULTURAL    GUIDE.— Com- 

plete  instructions  for  greenhouse  and  outdoor  culture,  7d. 
post  free. — C.  H.  Taubetin,  Willaston.  Birkenhead. 

WELLS'     Catalogue     of     Chrvsanthemums 

now  ready  ;  post  free  on  application. — W.  Weus  &  Co., 
Merstham.  Surrey.     


POTATOES. — Kerr's  Seed   Potatoes  Exxei. 

Grow  Kerr's  Pink.  Order  early.  Write  for  potato  Hat.— 
Kerr  <t  Co.,  C3,  Queen  Street,  Glasgow. 

GLORIOUS     PHLOX.  —  Strong     flowering 

clumps,  twelve  varieties, all  distinct  from  my  siiperbcollection, 
7/6,  carriage  iiaid,  for  cash;  send  for  list. — Edw.\rt)S,  215, 
Maryv.Tle  Rnad    Bournville^ 

VIOLAS,       BEAUTIFUL      VIOLAS,     from 

my  superb  collection  of  e-\liibition  and  border  v.irieties : 
VI  strong  plants  in  12  distinct  varieties,  2s.  6d..  carriage  paid 
for  cash. — EDWARDS,  215,  Marvvale  Koad.  Bournville. 

IRON   AND  WIRE  FENCING  for  gardens, 

tree  guards,  gates,  arches,  espaliers,  rose  stakes,  and  orna- 
mental garden  iron  and  wire  work  of  every  riescription.  Send 
for  illustrated  catalogue.  Also  kennel  railing  and  poultry 
fencing.  Ask  for  separate  lists. — Boclton  &  Paul,  Ltd., 
Manufacturers,  Norwich. 

ROCKERY    PLANTS   SPECIALITY.— Write 

for  descriptive  list,  free. — TERKY  LEE,  IR,  Sforden  Road, 
JMechlord,  Birmingham. 

WAKELEY'S  PATENTED  HOP  MANURE. 

— The  only  reliable  and  complete  substitute  for  Stable 
manure.     See  advt.  on  p.  xii. 

SPLENDID     YELLOW     FIBROUS     LOAM. 

Pure  Leaf  Mould,  Coarse  Sand,  each  5/  per  sack.  Prepared 
Compost,  6/6 ;  Basic  Slag,  6/C  cwt. ;  Kainit,  14  lbs.  2/9.— 
W.  Heeheet  &  Co.,  Hop  Exchange,  London.  S.E. 


BARR  S  VEGETABLE  &  FLOWER  SEEDS 

of  finest  selected  strains  and  tested  srnwth.  Cataloane, 
descrihinc  ninn"  *inc  novcitip«,  froe. 

BARR'S  HARDY  PERENNIALS,  ALPINES, 

Rock  Plants,  ."Vnuatics.  and  Climbers  for  Spring  Planting 
Descriptive  catalogue  free. 

BARR'S     LILIES,     GLADIOLI,     CANNAS, 

Anemones,    Begonias,    Montbretias,    Tigridias,    Ranunculus, 

etc..  for  Spring  Planting.    Catalogue  free. 

B.ARR  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 

HARDY  BORDER  "CLOVE"  CARNATIONS 

— The  wonderful  decorative  value  of  our  Clove-scented,  stitf- 
necked  Border  Carnations  has  again  been  confirmed  by  the 
notable  success  at  the  great  Chelsea  Show,  July,  1919,  our 
Border  Carnations  being  awarded  the  30  guinea  Silver 
Trophy  for  the  best  Carnation  exhibit  in  the  whole  show,  in- 
cluding Perpetual  Trees,  and  all  other  types.  Absolutely 
hardy.  Plant  now  for  any  part  of  Gt.  Britain.  Please 
write  us  for  particulars.  Sow  Seed  now.  2s.  6d.  and  5s.  Best 
strain  in  existence. — J.  Douglas.  Edenside,  Gt.  bookham. 


TWELVE     BEAUTIFUL     DELPHINIUMS, 

includmgAlake,  Lascelles,Moerheimi  10/6  ;  twelve  Phlox  4/6  ; 
six  Pa'onies,  4/-;  six  Papaver  Orientale,  mc'uding  Perrv's 
Wliite,  3/- ;  twelve  Gladioli,  2(6  :  twelve  Alpines,  3/- ;  twelve 
Micliaelmas  Daisies,  all  colours,  3/9.  Named.  Carriage 
Paid.  Quality  Seeus.  Catalogues  Free.  —  Taylors' 
NfRSERIES,  New  Eltham,  S.E.  9. 


MCDOUGALLS  WEED  KILLER,  non- 
poisonous,  safe,  effective.  In  tins.  Pints,  1'9;  quarts.  3/-; 
i-gall,,  4,9;  1  gall.,  7-;  5  galls.,  27/6.  From  Seeds- 
men, Nurserymen,  Ironmongers. — Sole  Manufactiuers, 
McDouGALL  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Port  Street,  Manchester.  Estab- 
lished 1843. 


McDOUGALL'S  "  FUMERS  "  and  INSECTI- 

clde  ■'  Sheets  "'  fnr  greenhouse  (umifiation  ;  safe,  effectual, 
f^onomicil.  Sold  by  all  seedsmen  and  nurserymen.  — 
McDouGALL  Bros.,  Ltd..  Port  Street  Manchester. 


SEWAGE      DISPOSAL      FOR      COUNTRY 

HOUSES. — No  emptying  of  cesspools;  a  perfect  fertilizer; 
no  solids  ;  no  open  filters  ;  perfectly  automatic ;  everything 
underground.  State  particulars.  —  William  Beattie,  8, 
Lower  Grosvenor  Place,  Westminster. 


GROW  "  PREMIER  "  SEEDS.    WHY  NOT  ? 

Highest  quality.  Best  Value.  Award*  I  ?,  Uuld  Medals, 
Full  descriptions  and  cultural  directions  of  tue  best  and  most 
profitable  kinds  to  grow.  See  our  uiniiu  noL-ker  seed  guide 
containing  a  practical  monthly  calendar  iree— iremieu 
Seed  Co.,  Ltd.,  Seed  Specialists,  London  Koad,  Brigi  ton. 


I  HAVE  STILL  SEEDS   OF  ALPINE  AND 


HERBACEOUS    PLANTS 

Manaser.  LiSSADELL.  Sli?" 


to    offer. 


Write 


for    list. — 


ECONOMIC   PRICES.— Herbaceous,    Border 

and  Bedding  Plants.  Antirrhinums  (20  sorts) ;  Sweet  Pea 
Plants  (:<7  sorts),  etc.  Mv  list  will  save  vou  20%. — 
i;ev.  C.  Barnes,  F.R.H.S.,  .^cofton,  Worksop. 


. OCK  —  HERBACEOUS 


PRIMROSES, 


niibie  and    single,  etc.:    advice  given  en  r,  ruocelling    of 
gardens,  and  lists — HOPRINS,  Mere.  Suepperton 


FRUIT    GROWING    FOR     BEGINNERS— 

By  K.  W.  Harvev.  140  pages.  40  illustr.ations.  l/:i  net : 
cloth  1/11  net ;  postage  4d.  extra. — Published  at  the  Offices 
of  •■  Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street.  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  2. 


ROUGH  HANDS  caused  by  gardening  made 

soft  and  smooth  in  one  nicht  by  "Piano."  3d.  tablet,  from 
Chemists,  or  post  free,  Mil.ner's  Chemical  Co..  Liverpool. 


RIVERS'   FRUIT  TREES,   ROSES.   VINES, 

Figs.  Oranges  and  Orchard  Uouse  trees  are  of  first-class 
quality,  and  a  large  and  select  stock  is  always  on  view. 
Inspection  invited.  Price  list  post  free  on  application. — 
Thos.  Rivers  &  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. 


WM.   DUNCAN   TUCKER   &   SONS,   LTD., 

Lawrence  Road,  South  Tottenham,  N.  15. — Conservatories, 
Winter  Gardens,  Vineries,  Peach  Houses,  Portable  Build- 
ings, etc. 


KELWAY  COLOUR  BORDERS  (now  is  the 

time  toplaiit),— Planra  Ki',L\V.\V  COLOUR  flOKDER  and 
you  will  be  able  to  enjoy  its  e.vouisite  beauty  fui  nianj  years 
«*iv.iiuuu  au>  gi  cat  e.iijeua.  or  tn^uuie 

Send  Measurement  of  your  border, 
Pceonies,  Delpliiniums,  Phloxes,  and  other  beautiful  flowers 
included  in  their  Colour  Schemes,  which  provide  blooms  from 
early  Spring  to   late  Autumn. 

Weybridge,  Jan.  10th,1920. 

"Some  six  years  ago  you  supplied  me  with  a  number  of 
Hardy  Perennial  Plants  "for  certain  borders  in  a  gard  en  at 
Streatham  Hill.  These  i  roved  a  great  success  and 
year  by  year  have  been  the  cause  of  much  comment  and 
admiration." 

Troon,  Ayrshire,  Jan.  11th.  1920. 

"  The  complete  border  I  bought  in  1912  for  Bothwell  was  a 
great  success.  ' 

Write  NOW  to  Kelway  &  SON,Ketail  Plant  Department, 
Langport,  Somerset. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO   PLANT 

KELWAY'S     LOVELY      GLADIOLI     FOR 

SUMMER  AND  .AUTUMN  FLOWEKS.—Kelway's  famous 
Gladioli,  planted  now,  produce  grand  spikes  of  glorious 
flowers  from  July  until  late  Autumn.  They  are  particularly 
useful  for  church  decorations  during  Harvest  Festivals,  for 
large  halls  and  hospitals,  and  for  decorating  the  home  when 
other  flowers  are  scarce.  They  will  grow  in  towns,  and  we 
can  supply  them  in  all  colours  for  immediate  planting.  Do- 
not  buy  Dutch  bulbs,  but  send  at  once  for  our  new  price  list 
of  named  sorts  to  the  Retail  Plant  Department. 
KKLWAYit  SON,  Langport,  Somerset. 


DOBBIE     &     CO.,      ROYAL     SEEDSMEN^ 

Edinburgh,  will  send  a  copy  of  their  1920  Catalogue  and 
Guide  to  Gardening  free,  if  this  Paper  is  mentioned. 


BATH'S  SELECT  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS.— 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  ciioice  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds,  and  Plants,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  post  free 
on  application.  Special  terms  to  Allotment  Societies  — 
(Dept.  E).  11.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  The  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech. 

FIDLERS'  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  GARDEN 

SEED  GUIDE  AND  CATALOGUE  FOR  1920  IS  NOW 
READY,  and  a  copy  will  be  sent  post  free  to  any  address 
on  receipt  ot  post  card. — Write  at  once  to  Fidler  &  SONS, 
Royal  Berkshire  Seed  Stores,  Reading. 


LAXTONS'    SEEDS.— New     Catalogue     for 

1920  contains  all  the  latest  novelties  in  flowers  and  vege- 
tables, including  the  fine  new  pea  "  Admiral  Beatty."  List 
gratis  on  application.  P,amphlet  on  Fruit  Culture  for  IJd. 
postage. — Laxton  Brothers,  Bedford. 


STORING    VEGETABLES    AND    FRUITS  : 

with  chapters  on  "  Drying  in  the  Oven  and  by  the  Kitchen 
Fire."  By  Herbert  Cowley  (Editor  of  The  Garden).  9d. 
net,  by  post  lid. — Published  at  the  Offices  of  "  CorxTRY 
r.IFE,"  Ltd..  20.  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Gar.len,  W.C  2. 


ROCK  PLANTS,  best  \'arieties,  ine.\pensive  ; 

list  free. — MARION'  Gledstanes,  Fardross,  Clogher,  Ts'rone. 


BIRDS'    BATHS,  GARDEN    VASES,    SUN- 

DIALS.    NESTING    BOXES.      Catalogue    (No.  4)    free 

Mooetov,  5,  Thornton  Avenue,  Chiswick. 


PERPETUAL       CARNATIONS.  —  Healthy 

Guernsey  Plants,  from  21'-  per  2(i  plants,  carriage  paid. 
Ask  Catalogue. — Va.x  di;r  sluys  (late  H.  Burnett),  St. 
!\Iargaret's  Nurseries,  Guernsey. 


ALPINE   &    BOG    PLANTS l.dDO   choice 

varieties  frum  collci  ti^xi  of  u\  er  2.Ui'(i.  sold  cheap,  alsoseeds. 
Send  for  list  Name  this  paper. — Rev.  J.  F.  ANDERSON, 
Glenn  Ball,  Leicester. 


JAMES   GRAY,  LTD.,   Builder   of    Cons.-.- 

vatories.  Greenhouses,  etc.,  and  Heating  Encineers,  Danvers 
Street  Chelsea  London.  S.W.  3.  Wire,  Gray.  :^01,  Western, 
London.    Telephone  :  Western,  201. 

BOXS     BEGONIAS    for     quahty,    Tubers, 

single  mixed,  single  frilled,  double  mixed,  Cristata.  mixed. 
any  section.  5s.  M.,  or  to  colour,  Os.  6d.  per  doz.  Post 
tree.-  "  C.  W.  o.,"  JOHN  R.  Box,  Seed  Warehouse,  Croydon. 
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THE   GARDEN 


(March  20,  1920. 


Mrs-  GARDNER,  FRH.S.,  Priory  House,  STROUD 

TOtlnSea^soxx 


35t]a  Year 


KNOWN  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD  WHERE  PLANTS,  BULBS,  AND  TREES  CAN  BE  SENT. 
THOUSANDS  UPON  THOUSANDS  OF  TESTIMONIALS  FOR  QUALITY  PACKING,  FRESH- 
NESS    AND  SAFE   ARRIVAL,  GAINED  ONLY   BY  SHEER    MERIT   &   SUPERLATIVE   VALUE. 


ANCHUSA  ITALICA  Droprrore  variety).— JUiyt't 
described  as  a  glorilied  F(irget-me-not.  This  lovely  blue 
perennial  is  of  more  than  ordinary  beauty.  It  grows  about 
2ft  high,  branching  freely,  and  bearing  a  profusion  ol  the 
most  lovely  flowers,  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  Forget-me- 
not,  though  the  blooms  are  much  larger  and  of  finer  colour. 
It  is  always  taken  tor  a  beautiful  large-flowermg  Myosotis, 
and  for  bouquets  or  cut  flowers  it  is  indeed  superior  to  it. 
Its  colour  is  a  deep,  clear,  brilliant  blue,  with  a  pure  white 
eye  :  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  lovely  shades  of  that  colom-. 
It  blooms  early,  and  continues  all  the  summer.     3  for  2/-  ; 

^  CHRYSANTHeIwUM  MAXIMUM  PEERLESS. 
The  New  Qiant  White  Hardy  Marguerite.— Large  hand- 
some "lossv  foliage  ;  the  blossoms  are  enormous,  and  oiten 
measure  siii.  across,  tlius  eclipsing  all  other  Marguerites, 
(i  for  2/6  ;    12  for  4/iB. 

NEW  MAMMOTH  -  FLOWERED  PANSY.— A  superb 
mixture  of  groat  beauty  and  vigour,  rotiust  growing,  and  tree 
flowering  ;  tim-  plants,  now  breaking  into  bud  :  give  a  wealth 
of  blossom  almost  at  once.     6  for  2/3  ;    12  for  4/-. 

FORGET-ME-NOT  (The  Jewel;. — The  colour  is  a 
remarkable  skv-blue,  which  shines  out  in  a  most  conspicuous 
manner  when'side  by  side  with  other  Forget-me-nots,  and 
constitutes  the  distinct  feature  of  this  plant.     0  for  1/9; 

"the      HARDY      BLUE     GERANIUM.— This     lovely 
hardy  Geranium  is  rarely  seen  in  beds  or  borders,  yet  it  is 
absolutely   a   hardv   perennial,  and   will   give  a   wealth  of 
glorious  large  blue  flowers  for  months  ;  increase  and  improv 
yearly      3  for  2/- ;    n  for  3  6  ;    1  2  for  6/- ;    2:.  for  10/6, 


ofl 
ovel 


SPECIAL     OFFER.         MIXED     CARNATIONS.- All 

strong,  autumn-rooted  layers,  to  blocm  abundantly  this 
year.  They  include  a  magnificent  variety  of  rich  coloius, 
item  white  thiough  all  the  rich  shades  of  pink,  yellow,  scarlet 
flakes,  bizarrcs,  etc..  to  velvety-crimson  :  producing  large, 
gloriously  double,  and  deliciously  fragrant  blossoms,  many 
worth  2/6  each.     3  for  3/-  j    6  for  5/-  ;    12  for  9/-. 

I  GIANT  ORIENTAL  FOFPIES.— To  produce  a  grand, 
loJd.  ai.d  strikiig  fflfct.  plar.t  seme  of  my  giant  perennial 
Poppies.  JNicEster  l!csEcn;s  of  the  most  beautiful  formation, 
thev  will  attiact  tte  attcnticn  and  admiiation  of  all  who  see 
them.  To  picduce  a  grand  and  telling  effect  at  a  tiifling 
cost,  nothing  can  eoual  these  lovely  Poppies.     'Will  inciease 

and  last  for  years.     3  for  1/9  ;   6  for  3/-  ;   12  for  5/6. 

BEAUTIFUL  IRIS. — Another  grand  old  flower  as 
handscme  as  an  oichid  :  now  to  be  found  in  many  new 
colours.  A  striking  flower  of  crepe-like  texture  and  most 
exquisite  colouring,  the  gauzy  veining  reminding  one  of  the 
delieate  tiacing  of  the  lutteiCy's  wii.g.fk  llany  coloms, 
mLxed.     6  for  2/6  ;    12  for  4/6. 

»*.  NEWf  HYBRIDIf^  GAILL AFBIAS.— True  reremiials 
perfectly  baidv.  The  floweis  are  large,  produced  on  long 
stems,  anei  of  the  most  gorgeous  colouring.  The  centre  is 
dark  icd-brown,  while  the  petals  are  variously  marked  with 
rings  of  brilliant  scailet,  crimson,  orange,  and  vermilion, 
and  often  ecmbine  all  these  colours  in  one  flower.  6  for  3/-  ; 
12  for  5/6;    25  for  10/-. 

AUBRIETIA     GRAECA.-A    gem   for   the   icekery   or 
ed^in".    dwarf,    compact    tufts,    covered    with    Icvely    blue 
6  for  1/9;   12  for  3/-;    25  for  5/6. 


EVENING  PRIMROSE.— A  lovely  shadt-  of  rich  soft 
yellow,  and  deliciouslj  fragrant  ;  the  buds  expand  at  dusk, 
and  will  perfume  the  whole  surrounding  atmosphere  till 
sunrise  :   thrive  anywhere.     6  for  1/6  ;    12  for  2/9. 

WINTER  HELIOTROPE  (Tussilago  Fragrans) — 
Perfectly  hardy-,  blooms  in  the  open  mid-winter.  One  spray 
will  scent  out  a  large  room.  Anyone  can  grow  this  in  sunless 
town  garden,  or  even  bae-kvards.  fi  for  2/3  ;  12  for  4/-  ; 
25  for  7/6. 

DORONICUM  PLANTAGINEUM  EXCELSUM 
(Syn  Harpur  Crewe'. — A  beautiful  spring-flowering 
yellow  Marguerite-like  flower,  having  large  golden-yellow 
blossoms  4in.  in  diameter.  In  the  open  it  commences 
blooming  in  March,  anei  continues  in  flower  the  whole  of  the 
season.     Glorious  for  cutting.     *)  for  1/9  ;    12  for  3/-. 

TREE  STRAWBERRY  OR  STRAWBERRY  RASP- 
BERRY.— Tliis  is  one  of  the  most  miique.  and  at  the  same 
time  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  berry  of  any  land  that 
has  yet  appeared  before  the  public.  It  comes  to  us  from 
Japan,  and  is  one  of  the  Kasptierry  family,  thougli  in  many 
respects  it  resembles  a  Strawberry  growing  on  a  bush  2ft. 
high.  The  plant  is  entirely  hardy  in  any  location,  and  a 
most  profuse  yielder.  ripening  an  enormous  crop  of  fruit  in 
July  and  August,  .and  more  or  less  all  the  time  up  to  November. 
The  berries  are  globular,  slightly  oblong  in  form,  monstrous  in 
size,  a  rich,  glossy  ruby -red  colour.  .Makes  a  most  lovely  pre- 
serve and  jelly.  ?f  ow  is  the  very  hest  time  to  plant  these  out,  as 
thev  are  just  pushing  up  growth  for  tliis  season's  fruiting. 
Price  1/3  each  :  3  for  2/6  ;  6  for  4/6  ;    12  for  7/6. 

VIOLAS  in  charming  and  delightful  shades  of  colour; 
mixed.     6  for  1/9  ;    12  for  3/-  ;    25  for  5/6. 


flowers  for  months,  .     , 

ALL   ABOVE   WILL    PLANT  OUT   PERFECTLY   NOW.       ALL   PACKED   BY  AN    EXPERT,   AND   CARRIAGE   PAID   TO   YOUR    DOOR. 

F.R.H.S.,      I>riory       House,      STROUD 


IVIx^s.      GARDNER, 


Mrs    PYM'S   FAMOUS   PLANTS 

32nd    SEASON         24/-  worth  for  20  - 

All  post  free  or  carriage  paid  passenger  train. 


SPLENDID     STRONG      HARDY      PLANTS. 

PLANT  NOW  FOR  SUCCESS. 
Achillea,  Pearle,  6,  1/4.  Alyssum,  Gold  Diist,  9  1/6. 
Agrostemma,  crimson,  6,  1/4.  Alpine  Wallflowers,  20. 
l^G  Alpine  Pinks,  6,  1/4.  Anchusa  Italica.  intense  blue, 
4.1/4.  Anchusa  Dropmore,  3,  1/4.  Aquilegia,  Clpmatis 
flowered.  0,  14.  Aquilegia,  new  long  spurred,  G,  1/4. 
Aquilegia,  double  and  single  mixed,  S,  1/4.  Asters,  Michael- 
nlas  Daisies,  named  varieties,  4, 1/4.  Aubrietia  purpurea,  12, 
1'6.  Aubrietia  Hendersonii.  large  blooms,  very  rich  purple,  6, 
1/4.  Auricula  Alpina,  4, 14.  Campanula,  dwarf  or  tall,  blue 
or  white,  4,  1/4.  Campanula  Pyramidalis,  chimney  bell 
flowers,  'grand  two-year-old  plants,  3,  14.  Canterbury 
Bells,  grand  plants,  lovely  new  double  or  single  pink,  6,  1/4. 
Cup  and  Saucer.  6,  1,4;  splendid  new  hybrids  12,  1/4; 
single  white  or  blue,  12,  1/4;  double  mbted  colours,  6,  ly4. 
Cs^rnations,  good  double  border,  6,  1/4.  Centaurea 
Montana,  large  perennial  Cornaower,  6,  1,4.  Cerastium 
Snow  in  Summer,  12,  16.  Pentstemon  barbatus,  coral,  pink, 
6.  14.  Chpysanthemum  maximum,  very  large  white,  6.  1  4. 
Rock  Roses,  6.1  4.  Coreopsis  grandiflora,  6,  1/4.  Cowslip, 
new  icd.  6,  14.  Foxgloves,  new  yellow,  4,  1/4,  Daisies, 
double  mixed,  20,  1/6.  Delphiniums,  grand  plants,  3.  14. 
Dianthus,  all  colours  and  varieties.  12,  1  6.  Epigeron 
mauve  Marguerites,  4,  14.  Evening  Primrose,  6,  1  4. 
Eupatorium,  white,  4,  1/4.  Forget-me-nots,  best  royal  and 
indigo  dwarf  blue.  20,  1, 6.  Foxgloves,  Ivery's  lovely 
spotted,  12,  1'4.  Foxgloves  purpurea,  20,  16.  Qaillardia 
granditlora,  magnificent  new  hybrids,  6,  1/4.  Qypsophila 
paniculata,  H.  14.  Qypsophila  glabrata,  dwarf,  12.  1,6. 
Helenium,  Bigelowi,  Hooperi,  Autumnal,  6,  1,  4.  Helianthus, 
Perennial  Sunflower,  single,  12.  1/6;  Miss  Mellish,  6,  1/4; 
double,  6,  1/4.  Hollyhocks,  splendid  singles,  6,  1/4.  Holly- 
hocks, gra.ud  doubles.  4,  1/4.  Honesty,  12,  1/4.  Iceland 
Poppies,  b.  1/4.  Incarvillea,  3. 1/4.  Iris,  mixed  colours,  large 
Fla-^  4,  14.  Linum,  blue  Flax,  12,  1/6.  Lupin, blue  and  white, 
8,  1/4.  Lupin,  pink,  4,  1/4,  Tree  Lupin,  white  and  yellow, 
4'  1,4.  Lychnis,  scarlet  or  salmon,  6,  1/4.  Oriental 
Poppies,  scarlet,  salmon,  apricot,  crimson,  etc.,  6.  1/4. 
Everlasting  Pea,  red.  white  or  pink.  4.  1  4.  Pinks,  colonrorl, 
6,  14.  Pinks,  fragrant,  double  white,  6.  16.  Polyanthus, 
Kelway's  best  variety  and  gold  laced,  8,  1,4.  Polyanthus 
Primrose,  6,  1/4.  Potentilla,  lovely  doubles,  6.  1 '4, 
Ribbon  Grass,  variegated,  6 clumps,  14.  Rose  of  Sharon, 
4,  1/4.  Rose  Campion,  12,  1/4.  Rosemary,  bushes,  2, 
l'4.  Rudbeckia  Xewmanii,  4,  14:  Golden  Ball,  4.  I/4. 
Saponaria,  pink  trailing,  S,  14.  Saxifraga,mos.sy,  assorted. 
6,1/4.  Sedums,assorted,  6,1/4.  Silene  oompacta.  pink,  20.1,  0. 
Sitene  Schafta,  6,  1/4.  Sweetwilliams,  new  scarlet,  pink 
and  crimson  beauty,  8,  1/4.  Sweetwilliam,  splendid  mixed, 
15,  1/4.  Thrift,  compact  pink.  12,  10.  Tritoma,  Red- 
Hot  Poker,  3,  1/4,  Valerian,  crimson,  12,  10.  Verbascum, 
dwarf  or  tail,  6,  1 '4,     Veronica,  light  or  dark  blue,  4,  1,4. 

Dielytra  spectabihs,  bleeding  heart,  large  roots.  1. 
1/4.  Hemerocallis,  lovely  large  flowering  hardy  Lily, 
tawuy  and  orange  red  shades,  very  handsome,  large  roots. 
2.  1/4.  PsBonies,  white,  pink,  yellow,  crimson,  1.  1/4 
Paonies,  mixed,  2,  1/4.  Phlox,  large  flowering,  white,  pink 
crimson,  scarlet,  mauve,  2,  1/4.  Phlox,  mixed  large  flower- 
ing,  3,   1/4.     Scabious  Caucasica,  beautiful  large  mauve, 


large    roots,    2,    1/4.       Spirsea    palmata,    beautiful    hardy 
scarlet,  1,  1/4.    Monarda,  new,  scarlet  clumps,  2,  1,4. 

Violas,  iBath's  splendid  bedding  varieties.  Yellow  Gem, 
Purple  King,  Imperial  Blue,  Snow  Queen,  and  lovely  mixed. 
12,  1/8. 

Brompton  Stocks,  strongtransplantcd plants,  all  colours 
and  white,  6.  1/4. 

Antirrhinums,  seedlings,  Autumn  sown,  lovely  new 
colours,  20,  1/4. 

Shrubs,  splendid  flowering  varieties,  large  bushes,  cheap 

to  clear,  assorted.  6  lor  7/-  ;  12  for  12-.    Not  less  than  six  sent. 

Lily  of  the   Valley,  strong   flowering   crowns,    12,    16. 

Antirrhinums,  strong  Autumn  sown  and  transplanted,  all 

the  lovely  new  colomrs,  large  flowering  varieties,  6,  l,i4. 

Cauliflowers  for  early  use,  autumn  sow^n  and  trans- 
planted in  cold  frame,  2U,  I;4;  very  large,  20,  1/6. 

Tomatoes,  best  varieties,  strong  transplanted,  6,1/4. 
Strong    autumn    plants    from     open     ground.       Spring 
Cabbage,    Winter     Tripoli    Onions,     Lettuce,     Leeks, 
Perpetual      Spinach,       Brussels       Sprouts,      Pickling 
Cabbage.     2-  100;   3/6  3(10. 

Sage,  Thyme,  Mint,  Marjoram,  Fennel,  6.  14. 
Parsley,  Viest  curls,  12,  1,4.       Seakale,  strong  plants, 
12.  1/6.     Rhubarb,  best  red.  named  sorts,  6,  1/6.     Chives, 
perennial  Unions,   always  growing,  once  planted  no  more 
trouble.  12.  14. 

Chrysanthemums,  strong  rooted  cuttings,  early 
flowering,  pink,  gold,  crimson,  bronze,  white,  6,  1  4. 

Wallflowers,  blood  red,  crimson,  ruby,  gold,  yellow, 
and   lovely  new  hybrids.  50,   2,-;    100.    3/6;    1,000,  -23!-. 

Pansies,  splendid  plants,  separate  colours  or  best  large 
flowering,  named,  mixed.  12.  1/4. 

Gladiolus,  magnificent  large-flowering  hybrids,  glorious 
colours.    6.  1  6. 

Alstromeria,  lovely  flame  flower  of  Peru,  3,  1,'6. 
Flowering  Climbers,  quite  hardy. — Calystegia,  doubli- 
morning  glorv.  profusion  of  flowers  Hke  large  double  pink 
carnation.  3  roots  1,4.  Tropaeolum  Speciosm.  tianie  flower, 
glory  of  Scotch  highlands.  3  root>  1/4.  Tuberous  rooted 
Wistaria.  2.  1  4. 

SPLENDID    PLANTS    FOR    COOL   HOUSE,   etc., 

FOR  WINTER  AND  SPRING  FLOWERING. 
Primula  Malacoides,  6,  1  4.  Primula  Kewensis 
yellow.  4,  1  4.  Scarlet  Salvia,  4.  1  4.  Celsia  Critica, 
4,  1'4.  Rehmannia,  4,  14.  Gchizanthus  Wisetonensis, 
4,  1/4.  Beauty  Stocks,  4,  14.  Primula  obconica, 
new  pink  and  crimson  Giant.  4.  l  4.  Streptocarpus, 
Vejtch's     new     hybrids,     3,      1  4.  Cinerarias,      prize 

exhibition  and  Stellata,  6.  14.  Begonias,  crimson  per- 
petual flowering,  4,  1/4.  Calceolarias,  enormous  blooms, 
beautifully  spotted  and  marked,  4,  1/4.  Nicotiana  (Tobacco), 
red  or  white,  6.  1/4.  Solanum  avicuJare.  kangaroo  apple, 
most  beautiful  intense  bhi''  flowers  ;ind  coMfn  fmit.  '^  1  -l 
Primula  .-inensis,  in  bud.  beautiful  colours,  lovely  lor 
cutting.  4.  1  4  Primula  Verticillata.  fragrant  yellow  ,4, 
1,4.  Primula  Cortusoides.  rich  purple,  4. 1/4.  Cannas,3.14. 
Marguerites,  yellow,  blue  or  white, 4. 14.  Smiiax,  Trailing, 
6,  14.    Cyclamen,  good,  year  old,  2,  1/4.    Many  utliers. 

MAGNIFICENT    HARDY     PERENNIALS. 

Rockery,  Spring,  Bedding,  Shrubs,  Climbers,  Green- 
house.    Vegetable  plants.     Catalogue  free. 


SEED    POTATOES 

Scotch  and  Yorkshire  Grown. 
ALL  THE  LEADING   VARIETIES 

No    better    stocks    obtainable. 


SEND     FOR     LIST. 


Mns.    PYM,    F.R.H.S.,    &    CO. 

10,     VINE      HOUSE,      WOODSTONE,      PETERBOROUGH 


ISAAC  POAD  &  SONS,  LTD.. 

Seed      Potato     Merchants,    YORK 

ARTINDALE'S 

New  List  of  Hardy  Flower  Roots 

is  now  ready,  post  free. 
T.*ie  finest  stock  of  Herbaceous  Plants  in  the  country. 
W.      ARTINDALE      &      SON,     Florists, 

SHEFFIELD. 

Sweet  Pea   Plants 

MRS.   TOM     JONES   (1919    novelty). 
Deep  blue,  12/-  per  100. 

KING    WHITE,    best,  true. 
8/-  per  100. 

HARRISON,  Sharnbrook,  BEDS. 


March  20,  1920.] 
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FLOWERING  and  ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBS 

CHOICE     NEW    AND     RARE 

All  plants  grown  in  the  open,  have  not  been  pampered  indoors  during  severe  weather.  If 
you  wish  to  improve  your  collection  there  is  sure  to  be  something  in  this  list  that  will  do  so. 
If  our  name  is  new  to  you  try  us  with  a  small  order,  we  feel  sure  we  can  give  satisfaction. 


Andromeda  axillaris,   2ft..   bushy,  2/6  each. 

,,  formosa,  3tt.,  3/6  ;  "4lt..  7/6  each. 

,,  speciosa,  3ft.,  3/6  catli. 

Azara  microphylla,  3ft.  to  4ft.,  bushy,  2/6  each. 
Abelia  floribunda,  oft.,  fine  pieces,  2/6  each. 
Betula  iVIedwediewi,  3ft.,  3/6  each. 

,,      papyrifera,  '.tft.,  fine  specimens,  5/-  each. 
Benthamnia  fragifera,  beautiful  specimen,    4ft.  by 

4ft.,  7/6  each. 
Berberisaristata,  3ft.  to  4ft.,  2/6  each. 
,,        gagnepaine,  2Jft.,  2/6  each. 
,,        gracilis,  2ift..  2/6  each. 
,,         heteropoda,  3ft.  to  4ft.,  3/6  each. 
,,        stapfiana,  2ft.,  3/6  each. 
,,        sub-cauliata,  2ift.,  2/6  each. 

Prattii,  4ft.,  3/6  each. 
,,        vulgaris  purpurea,  3ft.,  1/6  each. 
,,        Wilsonae,  splendid  pieces,  2/6  eadi. 
Corokea  Cotoneaster,  Uft.,  3/6  eacli. 
Cistus  algarvensus,  nice  compact  plants,  2/6  each. 

,,       algariensis,  nice  compact  plants,  2/6  each. 
Cedrus  deodara  aurea,  4lt.,  good  shape  and  colour, 

7/6  each. 
Desfontainea  spinosa,  beautiful  healthy  bushes,  2/6 

to  21/-  eacii. 
Enkianthus  cernus,  2ft.,  1/6  ;    3ft.,  2/6  ;    4ft.,  3/6 

each. 
Escallonia    Donard   Seedling,   beautiful  pale   pinl< 
variety,   very   compact  and  cjuite  hardy,   3ft.,   3/6 
each. 
Escallonia  Edeniensis,  3ft.,  2/6  each. 


Escallonia  Phillipiana,  3ft.,  2/6  eacli. 

Eucryphia  pinnatifolia,  fine  strong  bushes  of  this 
beautiful  plant,  from  5/-  to  25/-  each. 

Quevina  avellana,  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  most 
select  collection,  a  really  handsome  plant  that 
always  commands  attention,  3Jft.  to  4ft.,  10/6  each. 

Ilex  Pernyii,  2ft.,  very  bushy,  3/6  each. 

Juniperis  communis  compressa,  a  real  pygmy,  no 
rockery  or  shrubbery  is  complete  without  it  ;  nice 
pieces,  7/6, 10/6  and  15/-  each. 

Leptospermum  scoparium  Chapman ii,  the  har- 
diest of  the  f:unilv  and  a  variety  that  might  bo 
risked  in  most  tjardcns,  2^\n..  3/6  ;  3ft.  to  4ft.,  5/- 
each. 

Leptospermum  scoparium  NicholMi,  3ft.,  3/6  eacli. 

Lomatia  ferruginea,  one  of  the  best  foliage  plants  in 
cultivation,  line  plant.  5/-  to  21/-  each. 

Muhlenbeckia  reflexa,  3ft.,  very  bushy,  3/6  each. 

Olearia  semi-dentata,  21ft.,  7/6  each. 

Paeonia  lutea,  tine  plants,  5/-  each. 

Potentilla  Veitchii,  2ft.,  2/6  each. 

Vilmoriana,  3ft.,  3/6  each. 

Phormium  tenax  variegata,  grand  plants,  3/6  each. 

Pernettya,  large  berried,  best-named,  varieties.  24/- 
por  doz. 

Pterostyrax  hispida,  3ft.,  3/6  each. 

Plagianthus  LyallJ,  2ft.,  2/6  each. 

Rhododendron  discolor,  a  few  fine  specimens  of  this 
grand  variety,  4ft.  to  6ft.,  well 
furnished  plants,  42/-  and  63/- 
each. 


Rhododendron  Aucklandii,  2ft.,  15/-  ;    also  one  of 
two  really  beautiful  specimens,  Oft. 
line  foliage,  63/-  each. 
,,  assamjcum,      another      gem      that 

should  find  a  place  in  any  rockery  or 
shrubbery  where  rare  plants  are  a 
feature  ;   good  pieces,  10/6  each. 
,,  racemosum,  flue  plant,  2/6  each. 

Rosa  Moyesii,  fine  big  plant  of  this  beautiful  Chinese 

Rose,  established  in  pots,  5/-  each. 
Stransvesia  undulata,  4ft.,  3/6  each. 
Sarcococus  ruscifolia,  2ft.,  2/6  each. 
Styrax  japonica,  fine  specimen  plants,  5ft.,  7/6  each. 
Spiraea  Henryii,  this  variety  we  consider  the  mo.st 
profuse  bloomer  and  the  sweetest  scented  of  all ; 
it  is  always  very  much  admired  when  in  bloom  ;  fine 
strong  plants,  3ft.,  3/6  each. 
Veronica  HectorrJ,  another  plant  that  ought  to  be 
better  known  ;   good  for  shrubbery,  rockery  or  any 
position  ;   splendid  pieces.  2ft.  by  2ft.,  3/6  each. 
Wellingtonia    gigantea,    grand    specimens    of 
beautiful  Conifer,  well  furnished  and  fine  shape. 
5/-;    4ft.,  7/6  to  10/6  each. 
Iris    Kaempferi,    a    fine    collection    of   all   the 

varieties.  12/-,  18/-  and  24/-  per  doz. 
Montbretias,  eood  healthy  corms  of  all  the  leading 

sorts,  from  2/6  per  doz. 
Tricuspidaria    lanceolata  (Crinodendron    Hookori ) 
lovely  pieces,  well  set  with  flower  bud,  3/6  to  15/- 
each. 
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DONARD    NURSERY    CO.,    NEWCASTLE,    Go.    DOWN. 
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SCOTCH     GROWN 

SEED  POTATOES 

IMMUNE    VARIETIES    WILL    BE    SCARCE. 


IMMUNE 


FIRST    EARLY 

l-!lb.     2Slb.     661b.  1121b. 
15/3     29,/-      55/- 


9/3     17/-      31/- 

11/3     21/-     40/- 
11/3     21/-     40/- 


ARRAN    ROSE 8/- 

DARQILL   EARLY        ...  4/- 

EDZELL   BLUE 5/- 

RESISTAN-^ 

SNOWDROP  G/- 

WITCH   HILL 6/- 

IMMUNE    SECOND    EARLY 

ARRAN   COMRADE    ...    10/6  20/-  38/-  75/- 

QREAT  SCOT 3/3  5/9  10/6  19/- 

KINQ  GEORQE            ...      3/3  5/9  10/6  19/- 

THE   ALLY          3/3  5/9  10/6  19/- 

IMMUNE   LATE  OR   MAIN   CROP 


DREADNOUGHT 

5^ 

9/3 

17/- 

31/- 

ABUNDANCE    

3/6 

6/6 

12/- 

22/- 

GOLDEN    WONDER    ... 

3/6 

6/6 

12/- 

22/- 

KERR'S    PINK 

5/- 

9/3 

17/- 

31/- 

MAJESTIC          

5/- 

9/3 

17/- 

31/- 

LANQWORTHY 

3/6 

6/6 

12/- 

22/- 

NITHSDALE      

9/- 

17/3 

33/- 

— 

TINWALD 

PERFECTION 

s/- 

9/3 

17/- 

31/- 

TEMPLAR           

3/3 

5/9 

10/6 

19/- 

THE   LOCHAR 

3/3 

5/9 

10/6 

19/- 

THE   BISHOP 

6/- 

11/3 

21/- 

40/- 

We    will    pay    carriage    if    following    amounts    are 

added  to  above  prices  : — 

141b..  1/e  ;      281b.    1/9  ;      561b.,  1/6  ;      1121b.,  2/-. 

141b.  and  281b.  per  Passenger  Train. 

561b.  and  1121h.  per  Goods. 


Cash  with  Ord-"r. 

Bags  and   racking 
Free. 

Post    Free   for   the 
asking — 


Our 


1920    Up-to- 
date 


CULTURAL 
GUIDE. 


All   the   above 

Potatoes    have 

been   irrown  in 

the     Hitihlands    of 

Scotland, 
have    been    passed 
by    the    P.oard    of 

Agriculture 

ns    true,    and    may 

be        planted        in 

infected  areas. 


JOHN    E.    KNIGHT    &    SON 

Seed  Specialists,  WOLVERHAMPTON. 

Established  over  100  years. 
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Flozver  Seeds  to  sow  nozv 
in  frame  or  greenhouse. 

STOCKS,"  large^fld.,  'ten  'week, 
finest  mixed ^  6rf.  per  pkt. 
All-  the  -  Year  -  Round, 
beautiful   double  white, 
6d.  and  \j-  per  pkt. 
Large    fid.    pyramidal, 
large    double     flowers, 
mixed,  6d.  per  pkt. 
ASTERS,  Giant  Comet,  mixed; 
GiantComet, white:  Ostrich  Plume, 
white;    ditto,  mixed;   Truff ant's 
Perfection,      mixed  ;       Victoria, 
mixed;  Dwf .Chrysanthemum,  fid. 
mixed ;   Sinensis,  single  mauve, 
pink,  and  white,  all  6d.  per  pkt., 
best  obtainable  strains. 
CARNATION,      finest      border 
vars.,  self  colours,  1/6  per  pkt. 
GLOXINIA,    finest    erect     fid., 
1/6  per  pkt. 

PRIMULAS,  giant  fid.,  in  good 
variety  of  sep.  colours,  and  finest 
mixed,  1/-  and  2/6  per  pkt. 
AURICULA  ALPINE,  finest 
strain  for  outdoor  culture,  6d.  pkt. 
NEMESIAS,  Triumph,  and 
Blue  Gem,  splendid  half-hardy 
annuals,  6d.  and  1/-  per  pkt.; 
sow  end  of  month. 
SALPIGLOSSIS  grandiflorus, 
very  fine  half-hardy  annuals, 
ad.  and  6d. 

J.  R.  Pearson  6-  Sons, 
Estab.  1782.        Lowdham,  Notts. 


JAPANESE  LILIES 

We  have  a  splendid  stock  of  these,  and  can  offer  fine  bulbs 
of  the  following,  including  many  rare  forms,  which  have  not 
been  available  for  many  years. 

Auratum  rubro-vittatum— One  of  the  most  handsome 
Lilies  ;  large  white  flowers  with  a  deep  red  band 
down  the  centre  of  each  petal  3/-  each,  32/6  doz. 
,,  Wittei — ^A  very  scarce  and  beautiful  variety,  with 
piue  white  unspotted  flowers  which  have  a  central 
baud  of  yellow,  in  some  cases  the  ends  of  the  petals 

are  tinged  with  a  reddish-bro^'n  streak. 

3/6  each,  36/-  doz. 
Batemannisa — Unspotted  flowers  of  a  rich  glo^^ing  apricot, 
borne  four  to  six  together  in  an  umbel.  1/6  each,  16/-  doz. 
Davuricum  luteum  (A.M.,  R.H.S.) — The  most  beautiful  of 
June  flowering  Lilies  ;  yellow  flowers  richly  spotted  with 
black  ;  easily  grown  and  very  hardy.    3/6  each,  36/-  dpz. 
Henryi — ^The  orange-yellow  Speciosum.     2/6  each,  24/-  doz. 
Japonicum  Colchesterense — The  Japanese  Browni  ;  cream 
trumpet  with  brown  reverse.  2/6  each,  27/6  doz. 

Krameri— The  miique  pink  Lily,  in  shape  like  longiflorum, 
magnificent  bulbs  of  this  rare  form.    1/6  each,  16/-  doz. 
Leichtlini — A  very  beautiful  and  graceful  Lily,  citron  yeHow. 
thickly  spotted  with  piu-ple.  3/6  eai  h.  36/-  <loz. 

Regale  (A.M.,  R.H.S.)— The  centres  of  the  whitr  (Inwers  are 
flushed  with  yellow  and  externally  are  stnakt-d  witli 
brown  ;  one  of  the  finest  Lilies.  Sir  Herbert  .'Maxwell 
writes  :  "  I  consider  this  the  most  desirable  of  the  genus 
introduced  to  this  cuimtry."  Strong  bulbs.  5/-,  7/6  each. 
Speciosum  album  Kratzeri — One  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  Lilies,  purest  white,  with  a  band  of  green  down  the 
centre  of  each  petal.  1/3  each,  12/-  doz. 

Speciosum  nnagnificum  (Wallace) — New  Japanese  variety. 
The  massive  flowers  are  Sin.  across,  coloiued  rich  ruby- 
carmine,  margined  white.  1/6  each,  16/-  doz. 
Thunbergianum  "  Orange  Queen  "  (A.M..  R.H.S.) — Very 
vigorous,  flowers  of  a  beautiful  bright  orange. 

2/6  each,  24/-  doz. 

,,         New   Varieties    from    Japan — We   have   received 

these  new  forms  from  our  collector  in  Japan,  but 

niifiutunatelv  he  gi\es  us  no  description  of  them. 

Varieties  A.  B,  C.  1/6  each,  16/-  doz. 

Tigrinum    Fortunei    giganteum^Oft.    high,    carrying,    in 

many  cases,  50  flowers  of  grand  coloiu-.  1/-  each,  10/6  doz. 

Our  new  lists  of  Lilies  aud  Gladiolus,  Hardy  Plants  for 
Spring  Planting,  Trees  and  Shrubs,  etc.,  will  be  sent  on 
application. 

R.  WALLACE  &  CO.,  LTD., 

COLCHESTER 
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SuTTON'S 


VEGETABLE 
SEEDS 

DON-T  BE  CONTENT 

WITH     LESS      THAN 

THE   BEST. 

It  is  when  your  crops  are  ready  for  the 
table  that  you  know  whether  your  seed 
was  cheap  or  dear. 

Do  you  know  the  bitter  disappointment 
of  spending  time  and  labour  on  your 
Garden  yet  Betting  poor  crops  ? 
It  is  then  that  you  realise  the  value  of 
liood  reliable  seed.  We  have  been  seed 
srowers  for  over  a  century,  and  our 
reputation  is  your  guarantee.  Though 
ours  may  in  the  first  instance  cost 
slightly  more,  you  must  lemember  that 
it  is  the  seed  giving  the  finest  crops  that 
IS  really  the  cheapest  in  the  end, 

Sutton's  Collections  of  Vegetable 

Seeds  for  gardens  of  all  sizes.     A 

liberal  supply  of  the  best  varieties. 

Full  particulars  on  application. 

5/-        7/6        10/6         12/6        21i- 

and  upwards. 

Combination   Bos  of  Vegetable  Seeds, 

Flower  Seeds  and   Potatoes  21/-.    Co  - 

lections    of    Flower     Sesds,    from    *!- 


^         '  READING. 


NoUs  from  Maidstone. 

IRIS 

The  word  Iris  which  is  the 
Greek  for  rainbow  is  most 
appropriate,  suggesting  the 
remarkable  combination  and 
blending  of  exquisite  colours 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  Iris. 
Those  who  are  denied  the  orchids 
of  the  greenhouse  may  find  in 
the  Iris  a  beautiful  substitute  of 
very  easy  cultivation.  Iris  may 
bi  planted  now  and  we  have  a 
very  fine  stock  of  plants,  a  list  of 
which  will  be  sent  free  on  appli- 
cation. The  following  collections 
ivill  be  sent  Package  Free  and 
Carriage  Paid :  No. IX.,  12 
varieties,\2l-;  No.  A'., 24  varieties 
22/-;  No.  XI.,  50  in  variety  for 
42/-;  No.  XII.,  100  in  variety  for 
80/-. 

George  Bunyard  &■  Co.,  Ltd., 
Royal  Nurseries, 

Maidstone 


Charming  and  FAVOURITE  FLOWERS.     Easily  Grown 


Per  Packet 
Webbs'  "  Perfection  Pink  "  Aster  .  8d.  &  1/- 
Webbs'  "  Mammoth  White  "  Aster  .  8d.  &  1/- 
Webbs'  "  Ostrich  Plume  "  Aster  .  .  8d.  cS  1/- 
Webbs' ■■  Supreme  "  Antirrhinum.  .  6d.  &  1/- 
Webbs'  "  Rose  Queen  "  Antirrhinum  .  6d.  &  1/- 
Webbs'  ■■  Simbeam  "  Calliopsis  ...  6d. 
Webbs'  "  Snowfiake  "  Candytuft  ...  8d. 
Webbs'  "  Imperial  "  Carnation  .  .  1/6  &  2/6 
Webbs'  "  Imperial  "  Centaurea  .  .  8(1.  &  1/- 
Webbs'  "  Decoration  "  Chrysanthemum  .  8d. 
Webbs'  "  Double  Salmon  "  Clarkia  .  .  8d. 
Webbs'  "  Double  Pink  "  Clarkia  ...  8d. 
Webbs'  "  Buttercup  "  Eschscholtzia  .  8d.  &  1/- 
Webbs'  ■■  Carmine  (Jem  "  Eschseholtzia  Sd.  &■  1/- 
Webbs'  "  Double  Eose  "  Godetia   .     .  8d.  &  1,'- 


Webbs'  "  Brilliant  "  Helichrysum 

Webbs'  "  Ensign  "  Larkspur 

Webbs'  "  Lavatera  "  Rosea  Splen  lens 

Webbs'  "  Bluebeard  "  Lobelia  .     . 

Webbs'  "  Leviathan  "  Mignonette. 

Webbs'  "  White  Queen  "  Mignonette 

Webbs'  •'  Bedding  Gem  "  Nastiu-tium 

Webbs'  "  Miss  Jckyll  "  Kigella.     . 

Webbs'  Nicotiana  .\ffinis 

Webbs'  "  Brilliant  "  Petunia 

Webbs'  Selected  "  Shirley  "  Poppy 

Webbs'  ■■  Ked  "  Sunflower  .      .      . 

Webbs'  "  Elesant  "  Phlox  Drummondi  8d.  &  1 

Webbs'  "  .Admiration  "  Stock  .      .      .  8d.  &  1 


WEBBS'  LAWN  GRASS  SEEDS,  2/6  lb.,  6/6  gallon,  48-  bushel. 
SEE   WEBBS'  GARDEN  SEED  CATALOGUE— POST   FREE 


^^' 


WEBB  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  The  King's  Seedsmen, 
STOURBRIDGE. 
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ANY  'of    the    hardier   subjects   of    the 

flowei'  garden  that  have  been  wintered 
cold    frames    may   soon   be   safely 

transferred  to  their  permanent  quarters. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
earlier  tliese  are  established,  the  better  will 
they  withstand  the  heat  in  summer.  Chief 
among  this  group  are  Pentstemons  ;  but  should 
tlie  ground  in  which  they  are  to  flower  not  be 
available,  they  had  better  be  transplanted  into 
nursery  lines  on  a  border  under  a  wall,  where 
they  can  be  attended  to  as  regards  watering. 
Calceolarias  may  be  similarly  treated,  as,  unless 
in  favoured  districts,  it  will  be  unwise  to  plant 
them  out  just  yet.  Violas  and  Pansies  are  hardier, 
and  should  be  planted  out  at  once.  Pick  off  the 
flower-buds  until  the  plants  are  thoroughly 
established. 

Grafting  Fruit  Trees. — In  these  days  it  is 
hardly  worth  the  time  to  undertake  such  work 
as  grafting,  it  is  much 
better  to  purchase  young 
trees ;  but  occasionally 
there  are  a  few  trees 
that  produce  inferior 
fruit  and  would  be 
improved  by  grafting. 
Such  work  may  be 
carried  out  when  it  is 
apparent  that  the  sap  is 
rising.  Crown  grafting 
is  usually  practised  when 
moderate-sized  trees  are 
used  as  the  stock ;  the 
branches  are  headed  back 
a  few  weeks  prior  to  the 
operation.  The  scions 
are  from  6  inches  to 
S  inches  long,  the  top 
three  buds  only  being 
left.  An  incision  is 
made  in  the  bark  of 
the  stock,  and  the  scion 
is  cut  in  a  downward 
direction  so  that  it  will 
fit  neatly  in    the    stock. 

Bind  up  with  raffia  and  cover  the  severed  portions 
with  clay  or  grafting  wax. 

Begonia  Mrs.  J.  Petersen. — This  is  now  very 
beautiful  in  the  greenhouse  at  Kew,  and  certainly 
no  winter-flowering  subject  is  worthy  of  more 
iittention  fr^m  the  gaidcnr  than  this  comparative 
novelty.  It  is  of  the  Lorraine  class  so  far  as  habit 
and  floriferousness  are  concerned,  but  differing 
from  any  of  that  set  in  its  dark  bronzy  foliage 
and  the  attractiveness  of  its  brilliant  carmine- 
coloiu'ed  flowers.  For  decoration  under  artificial 
light  it  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  effective 
plants  in  cultivation.  It  is  now  a  good  time  to 
obtain    small    plants    for    flowering    during    the 


ensuing  autumn  and  winter,  or  it  may  still  be 
propagated  from  cuttings  or  from  leaves,  the 
last  named  resulting  in  more  bushy-formed  plants 
than  the  cuttings.  The  larger  and  older  leaves 
give  the  best  result,  a  point  of  importance  being 
that  of  detaching  them  from  the  main  stem  intact. 
Place  them  on  damp  fibre  in  the  propagating 
frame,  and  a  week  or  two  hence  root  fibres  and 
growth  will  be  emitted  from  the  base  of  the 
stem. 

Tlie  Finest  of  Flowering  Crabs  (Pyrus 
Scheideclieri). — If  only  this  shrub  were  better 
known  it  would  be  seen  in  nine  gardens  out  of 
ten.  It  is  wonderfully  profuse  in  blossom  and  a 
glorious  sight  at  its  best,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
the  illustrations  on  this  page  and  on  the  front 
cover  of  this  issue.  It  is  a  much  branched  tree 
or  shrub  of  hybrid  origin,  and  every  branch  is 
wreathed  in  blossom.  The  flowers  are  semi- 
double   and   pale   rose,    and   they   are   borne    two 


THE    FLOWERING    CRAB    (pYRUS    SCHEIDECKERl),    WONDERFULLY   PROFUSE  IN  BLOSSOM 

weeks  later  than  the  beautiful  Pyrus  floribunda 
or  Japanese  Crab  which  is  claimed  as  one  of  its 
parents. 

Seedling  Hippeastrums. — There  is  a  fine  group 
of  tlicse  delightful  bulbous  plants  in  the  con- 
servatory at  Kew.  They  are  seedlings  of  various 
colours,  and  include  crimson,  red,  cerise  and  white, 
crushed  strawberry,  orange  scarlet,  salmon, 
salmon  and  red,  and  red  and  white. 

The  National  Union  of  Horticultural 
Workers. — The  British  Gardeners'  Association, 
whicli  was  established  in  1904,  has  changed  its 
title  to  that  of  The  National  Union  of  Horticultural 
Workers.     The  organisation  is  open  not   only  to 


private  gardeners,  but  also  to  nursery  hands  and 
all  horticultural  workers,  and  the  new  title  has 
been  established  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding 
on  this  matter.  There  are  now  120  branches 
and  a  total  membership  of  over  6,000.  New 
offices  have  been  established  at  i,  Wellington 
Place,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W.8. 

Professor  Craib. — iWany  readers  who  know  his 
work  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  William  G. 
Craib,  M.A.,  has  been  appointed  by  the  King, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  for 
Scotland,  to  be  the  Regius  Professor  of  Botany 
in  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  lamented  death  of  Professor  Trail. 
Professor  Craib  acted  as  temporary  superintendent 
of  the  Calcutta  Botanic  Gardens.  On  his  return 
to  Great  Britain,  after  a  considerable  amount  jf 
botanical  experience  in  India,  Professor  Craib 
acted  as  assistant  at  Kew,  where  he  specialised  in 
Indian  trees.  He  was  appointed  lecturer  on 
forest  botany  and  Indian 
forest  trees  under  Pro- 
fessor I.  Bayley  Balfour 
at  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Edinburgh. 

The  Gardeners'  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution. 

The  Duke  of  Connaught 
will  preside  at  the 
annual  dinner  in  aid  of 
the  funds  of  the 
Gardeners'  Royal  Bene- 
volent Institution  on 
June  29  next  at  Grocers 
Hall,  City.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen  willing  to 
have  their  names  placed 
on  His  Royal  Highness 
list  of  stewards  are  Idndly 
requested  to  communicate 
with  the  secretary 
(George  J.  Ingram)  at 
the  offices,  92,  Victoria 
Street,   Westminster. 

Prince  of  Wales'  Chal- 
lenge   Cup    for    Sweet 

Peas. — H.  R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  offering 
a  challenge  cup  at  the  Windsor  Rose  Show  on 
June  26  for  eighteen  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas, 
open  to  all  amateurs. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 
March  23. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  fort- 
nightly meeting.  Lantern  lecture  at  3  p.m., 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Jacob,  on  "  Wandering  down  old 
Garden  By-roads."  Horticultural  Club  dinner, 
6.30  p.m.,  at  Vincent  Square,  Westminster, 
followed  by  a  lecture,  entitled  "  Travels  in  British 
East  Africa  and  Round  Victoria  Nyanza,"  by 
Ellen  S.  Blount,  F.R.G.S. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

(The  Editor   is    not    responsible   for    the    opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 


A^-HAT     IS     A    SHOW     FLOAATER  ? 

A  HOXG    Daffodils,    what    is    a    show    flower  ? 
Certainly    not     triandrus    calathinus,     which 
was  so  certificated  at  the  last  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Narcissus  Committee  meeting.     A  beau- 
tiful, dainty  and  refined  little  pure  white  species, 
charming  for  pots  or  rock-work ;  but  a  show  flower  ! 
Tut,    tut,    gentlemen,    what    on    earth   were   you 
thinking  of  on  that  mojning  to  class  it  as  one.     I 
anticipate,  then,  the  question,  "  What  is  a  show 
flower  ?  '      And  to  that  I  reply :    Something  fine, 
bold  and  handsome  ;    the  front  row  in  the  beauty 
chorus,  as  opposed  to  the  charming  little  child- 
fairy  who  trips  on  the  stage  and  does  a  "  pas  seul" 
n  an  interval. — Ornatus. 

PEAR    BONNE    DE    M ALINES. 

TX  reply  to  Countess  G.  S.  in  your  issue  of 
March  13,  page  138,  re  Pear  Bonne  de  Malines, 
you  say,  *'  we  have  no  Pear  under  this  name  in 
England."  This  is  a  mistake,  as  Bonne  de  Malines 
is  the  correct  name  of  our  Winter  Nelis — Nelis 
d  'Niver  of  the  French.  Bonne  de  Malines  was 
raised  by  M.  Jean  Charles  Nelis  of  Malines,  who 
died  in  1834.  A  large  pjTamid  of  it  used  to  exist 
in  the  collection  of  Pears  in  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick,  but  the 
finest  and  most  luscious  fruits  were  obtained  from 
an  oblique  cordon  on  a  wall  facing  south-west. — 
W    P.  T. 

CYCLAMEN    AFRICANUM. 

"tJOW  far  this  Algerian  Cyclamen  is  hardy  seems 
open  to  question.  In  Scotland  there  may 
be  a  few  favoured  places  by  the  sea  where  it  will 
survive  the  winters  of  the  north,  but  I  doubt 
if  it  is  hardy  enough  to  last  over  more  than  a  few 
mild  seasons  save  in  the  gardens  favoured  by 
nearness  to  the  sea.  In  the  North  of  England 
the  same  is  true,  but  it  would  be  well  worth  while 
to  know  how  far  it  is  really  hardy  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  writer,  long  charmed  with  the 
beauty  of  the  drooping  flowers  of  the  Cyclamen 
or  Bleeding  Nun,  essayed  C.  africanum  in  a  warm 
garden  by  the  sea  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland. 
There  it  lived  for  a  few  years  and  gave  great 
delight  not  only  by  its  blossoms  of  crimson-ringed, 
pink-petalled  flowers  in  autumn,  but  by  the 
wonderfully  beautiful,  big,  scalloped  leaves,  all 
charmingly  marbled.  It  looks  to  one  like  a  glorified 
and  magnified  form  of  C.  neapolitanum  dowered 
with  greater  loveliness  by  the  warmer  sim  of 
Algeria  even  than  the  glory  of  the  Italian  skies. 
So  far  as  treatment  is  concerned  it  apparently 
likes  a  warm  place  in  loam,  leaf-soil  and  lime. 
Perhaps  some  kind  reader  will  give  us  some  recital 
of  his  success  with  this  grand  Algerian  plant. — ■ 
S.  Arn'oit. 

PRUNUS     PISSARDU. 

T  WAS  very  much  struck  with  the  flowering 
sprays  of  P.  Pissardii  exhibited  by  Cheals 
of  Crawley  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Show  on  March  9.  No  one  need  wish  to  have  a 
more  beautiful  early-flowering  shrub  in  a  garden 
than  this.  Having  always  only  thought  of  this 
plant  as  being  valuable  on  accotint  of  its  dark- 
coloured  foliage,  it  was  somewhat  of  a  revelation 
to  see  what  a  splendid  early  show  it  is  able  to 
give  when  circumstances  suit  it.  I  write  thus 
because  I  have  since  learnt  it  has  "  years,"  which 
for  plant  life  seems  to  be  the  equivalent  of  being 
"in  form"  among  human  beings.  Pissardii's 
"  years,"    it    has   been   suggested,    come    after   it 


has  had  a  good  baking  in  the  previous  summer. 
Plants  are  imable  to  stump  it  and  thiunp  it  and 
blow  their  own  trumpet,  so  we  have  to  do  it  for 
them,  which,  as  our  Editor  might  say,  is  obvious. 
— Joseph  Jacob. 

JEEGASEA    (SAXIFRAGA)    LIGULATA. 

T  AM  pleased  to  learn  that  someone  else  has 
discovered  the  value  of  the  above  plant  foi 
indoor  flowering  (see  page  117).  Many  years 
ago  when  I  had  charge  of  the  herbaceous  and 
alpine  plants  and  their  propagation  I  discovered 
that  the  safest  place  for  the  plant  when  in  bloom 
was  in  a  house  just  heated  to  keep  out  frost.  A 
cold  frame  might  also  answer.  I  rooted  some 
strong  cuttings  in  August  or  September  in  a  cold 
frame,  and  put  them  in  the  slightly  heated  house 
for  the  winter.  They  flowered  beautifully  and 
earlier  than  they  would  have  done  outdoors. 
There  is  no  need  to  grow  the  plants  indoors  all 
the  year  round,  if  inconvenient.  They  will  grow- 
more  strongly  in  the  open  ground  or  on  the 
rockery.  If  strong  crowns  are  cut  and  inserted 
singly  in  5-inch  pots  they  will  root  in  a  cold  frame 
and  can  then  be  wintered  in  the  greenhouse.  If 
grown  continually  in  pots  they  could  be  plunged 
in  ashes  outdoors  during  summer  to  make  the 
crowns     grow     strongly     and     save     watering. — 

HORTULANUS. 

MISTLETOE    IN   SCOTLAND. 

T  SEE  a  correspondent  in  The  Garden  states 
that  there  is  no  Mistletoe  growing  in  Scotland. 
In  1872  there  were  three  fine  plants,  two  of  them 
with  berries  growing  in  the  kitchen  garden  at 
Gordon  Castle  in  Morayshire,  Scotland.  Two 
of  them  were  on  Apple  trees,  the  other  on  the 
Mountain  Ash. — George  Eraser,  I'cUielct,  British 
Columbia,  Canada. 

[The  Mistletoe  is  native  to  England  only  in 
the  British  Isles  from  York  and  Denbigh  south- 
wards. It  is  quite  another  matter  to  say  that  it 
does  not  grow  in  any  other  coimtry,  because 
there  is  evidence  that  it  grows,  blooms  and  bears 
berries  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  records  seem  to  indicate  that  it 
has  been  introduced  to  Scotland.  H.  C.  Watson, 
in  "Topographical  Botany,"  just  admits  East 
Perth  and  Forfar  as  stations,  with  a  doubt  as  to 
the  nativity  of  the  plant.  Records  in  gardening 
literature  for  Mistletoe  are  Kinnoull  HiU,  near 
Perth  ;  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Morrison  at  Elgin ; 
Gordon  Castle,  Morayshire ;  Rossie  Priory,  on 
the  slopes  of  Carse  of  Gowrie ;  and  in  the  gardens 
of  an  institution  in  or  near  Perth.  This  last 
was  of  large  size  and  forty  to  fifty  years  old, 
but  never  bore  a  berry.  It  was  grafted  on  an 
Apple  tree  by  the  old  gardener  of  the  institution. 
Another  case  was  that  of  Mistletoe  growing  upon 
Quercus  palustris  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Edin- 
burgh. It  gre%v  well  for  many  years,  but  being 
only  the  female  plant,  never  produced  any  berries. 
An  Apple  tree  bearing  male  and  female  plants 
was  planted  near  by  the  Oak,  after  which  berries 
were  regularly  produced  both  on  the  Oak  and 
Apple  trees. — En.] 

THE     DOUBLE     WTHTE     VIOLET. 

T  AM  very  much  obliged  to  your  correspondents 
who  have  so  kindly  and  fully  answered  my 
query  about  double  white  Violets,  Sweet  Satyrian 
and  Gennitings.  The  identity  of  them  all  seems 
now  to  be  fully  established.  Of  course,  I  have 
always  been  familiar  with  the  varieties  of  double 
white  Violets  which  grow  in  frames  ;  but  I  did 
not  know  that  any  varieties  grew  in  the  open 
until  your  correspondents  enlightened  my  ignor- 
ance. Mr.  Brotherston's  explanation  is  a  most 
interesting  one,  and  I  am  sure  he  must  be  right 


in  concluding  that  Bacon  meant  Stocks  when, 
he  \vrote  of  double  white  Violets.  This  would 
explain  his  statement  that  such  Violets  come 
"  twice  a  year  about  the  middle  of  April  and 
about  Bartholomew-tide,  and  that  it  yields  above 
all  others  the  sweetest  scent."  I  must  certainly 
try  to  grow  Gennitings ;  the  derivation  of  their 
name  from  June-eating  is  most  interesting. — 
Victoria  Slade. 

_    ■-     ST.     HELENA     VIOLET. 

AMONG  the  many  spring  flowers  that  have 
been  blooming  abnormally  early  is  a  very 
charming  little  A'iolet — known  to  me  as  the 
St.  Helena  Violet.  It  was  given  to  me  under  that 
name  by  an  old  lady  living  on  the  outskirts  of  a 
country  village  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  She 
knew  nothing  of  the  story  of  the  name,  but  the 
Violet  was  a  Napoleonic  emblem,  and  it  may 
have  been  brought  from  the  island.  I  have  never 
seen  it  from  any  other  source.  In  aU  characters. 
but  the  colour  it  is  a  common  Sweet  Violet  with  the 
native  Wood  Violet's  delicious  scent — perhaps  a 
little  intensified.  The  colour  is  a  pale  blue 
lavender  of  quiet  tone.  I  am  glad  to  see  it  dis- 
tributing itself  about  the  garden — every  year  it 
appears  in  new  places.  It  is  always  early,  earlier 
than  the  wild  kind,  whose  date  is  fixed  in  my  mind 
by  the  birthday  of  the  dear  mother,  March  18, 
w-hen  as  children  we  used  to  hunt  along  simny 
copse  edges  and  could  generally  find  enough  to- 
make  a  little  bunch.  This  year  the  St.  Helena. 
was  in  full  bloom  in  the  middle  of  February. — 
G.J. 

SPOILT   FLOVA'ERS. 

•yHE  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart  in  his  article  oa 
the  above  subject  in  your  issue  of 
February  28,  is  in  the  wTiter's  opinion  right  in 
his  criticism  of  the  Hollyhock  and  Phlox,  and 
specially  as  regar  :1s  the  Delphinium.  But  I 
hardly  agree  with  him  in  his  remarks  about 
perhaps  the  oldest  cultivated  flower  of  the  five 
he  mentions,  one  cf  which  is  an  annual.  I  refer 
to  the  Border  Carnation.  He  qualifies  his  remarks 
about  the  smooth  edges  by  saying  "  Nearly  all 
the  wild  species  are  exquisitely  fringed."  Perhaps- 
that  from  which  the  Border  Carnation  sprang 
was  one  of  the  exceptions.  At  any  rate  it  has 
not  possessed  fringed  edges  to  any  extent  for  the 
last  two  centuries  at  least,  and  I  fancy  that  by 
attacking  it  on  that  point  be  is  somewhat  late. 
The  Perpetual-flowering  Carnation  is  a  much 
younger  member  of  a  great  family,  and  the  t>-pe 
grown  so  largely  to-day  is  a  product  of  the  later 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  probably  it 
had  a  very  different  origin.  His  remarks  also- 
about  the  form  of  the  flower,  "  A  flatfish  wad 
with  a  visible  hole  in  the  middle,"  are,  to  say 
the  least,  misleading.  A  few  notable  varieties- 
are  inclined  to  sho%v  their  centres  too  freely, 
but  such  are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
The  old  bizarres,  flakes  and  white-ground  Picotees- 
and  a  few  seUs  are  perhaps  the  worst  offenders 
in  that  respect,  but  hardly  a  single  fancy  or 
yellow-ground  Picotee  suffers  from  the  minor 
defect.  If  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart  had  pleaded 
for  the  retinn  of  the  Clove  scent,  which  has  dis- 
appeared from  most  of  the  show  varieties,  he- 
would  have  been  on  higher  ground,  but,  like- 
the  Rose  to-day,  which  has  been  raised  to  a  high 
standard  of  excellence  by  cross-fertilisation, 
the  Border  Carnation  and  a  good  many  other 
flowers  have  lost  much  of  that  notable  attribute. 
I  admit  that  Mr.  Engleheart  knows  a  great 
deal  about  Daffodils  and  other  things,  but  when 
he  %\Tites  about  open  centres  and  fringed  or 
fimbriated  edges  in  Border  Carnations,  I  fear  he 
is  a  little  out  of  his  depth.     I  might  as  well  criticise 
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APrLli     VVVKIiN      rUU'IN. 

the  well  known  yellow  trumpet  Daffodil  King 
Alfred  over  its  beautifully  recurved  trumpet 
seeing  that  the  exquisite  little  natural  variety 
Angels'  Tears  has  a  straight  one.  And  I  think 
I  am  not  far  from  the  mark  in  saying  that  there 
are  fewer  species  of  Narcissi  in  nature  than 
Dianthi.  The  world  consists  of  many  different 
fanciers  of  flowers,  and  surely  there  is  room  for 
all  ?  Some  prefer  frilled  to  smooth-petalled 
Begonias,  and  semi-double  to  the  double  Camellias. 
Hence  I  consider  there  is  a  place  for  the  fimbriated 
as  well  as  smooth-edged  Pink  and  equally  the 
Carnation. — Observer. 

APPLE     WYKEN     PIPPIN. 

'T'HE  subject  of  this  note  derives  its  name  from 
its  place  of  origin,  viz.,  Wyken,  near  Coventry. 
.As  may  be  seen  from  the  above  illustration, 
the  fruits  are  of  medium  size,  round  and  flatfish. 
The  colour  may  be  best  described  as  of  a  greenish 
yellow  tone  with  generally  a  clear  skin,  but  some- 
times a  few  russet  spots  or  streaks  are  to  be  found 
upon  it  when  grown  in  some  soils.  I  think 
■■  compact"  is  a  fair  general  description  of  habit, 
and  the  tree  may  be  recoiumended  either  as  a 
standard  or  pyramid  in  a  district  which  suits  it. 
When  in  season,  which  may  vary  considerably 
in  some  localities  (December  to  April),  it  is  of 
reaUy  first-rate  flavour  and  the  flesh  crisp.  Here  at 
Danesbury,  although  the  tree  is  not  in  a  good 
position,  Wyken  is  quite  one  of  the  most  desirable 
desserts  from  mid-January  until  end  of  February 
Two  years  ago  it  was  good  until  end  of  March, 
but  this  season  signs  of  deterioration  began  to 
show  themselves  about  the  end  of  the  third  week 
in  February.  It  is  an  old  variety  which  should 
certainly  be  grown  where  locality  suits  it,  as 
when  established  I  have  invariably  found  it  a 
reUable  cropper. — H.  Turner,  Danesbury  Gardens, 
iVcltryn, 

PROTECTING     FRUIT     BLOSSOiM. 

'^IIE  fruit-buds  on  wall  trees  particularly  are  not 
backward  in  responding  to  the  mild  weather 
that  we  have  been  experiencing  lately  and  this  is  to 
no  real  benefit.  It  is  unseasonable,  and  if  it  continues 
it  is  bound  to  bring  blossom  to  maturity  long 
before  we  can  hope  to  have  done  with  east  winds 
and  frosty  nights,  .■\part  from  this,  however, 
few  seasons  pass  without  several  late  keen  frosts, 
and  as  these  may  very  easily  render  Peaches, 
Apricots  and  Pears  barren  for  the  season  by 
destroying  the  blossom,  the  safest  plan  is  to  have 
ready  some  protectmg  material  so  that  it  can  be 


easily  fixed  when  occasion  arises.  In  protecting 
this  early  bloom  more  harm  than  good  may  follow 
by  applying  it  unnecessarily.  It  should  be  kept 
in  mind  that  frost  alone  is  the  enemy.  Cold  and 
wind  matter  very  little  where  trees  are  always  in 
the  open.  Any  coddling  is  sure  to  result  in  tender- 
ness. It  is  far  better  to  do  nothing  that  will 
hasten  on  the  opening  of  the  blossom,  and  when 
it  comes  on  naturally  keep  frost  away,  then  all 
that  is  possible  will  have  been  done,  .\mong  the 
means  to  adopt  to  prevent  injury,  ordinary  fish 
netting  as  used  for  Strawberry  beds,  double  or 
treble  thickness,  is  mostly  effectual ;  but  it  should 
be  so  fixed  as  to  be  easily  removed  during  the  day. 
This  is'Uiade  possible  by  wrapping  each  end  twice 
round  a  smooth  pole,  fastening  it  with  strong 
cord.  .A.  plank  should  be  laid  for  the  ground  pole 
to  rest  on,  and  for  the  other  drive  three  strong 
holdfasts  in  the  wall  just  above  the  top  of  the  tree 
for  it  to  rest  on.  Under  this  arrangement  the 
necessary  covering  and  uncovering  can  be  done 
in  little  time,  and  the  trees  are  spared  the  injury 
of  unnecessary  shade  during  the  daytime.  Another 
method  is  to  use  tiffany  blinds.  The  expense  is 
certainly  more,  but  good  trees  are  worth  it.  The 
fixing  is  not  difficult.  Where  there  is  a  good 
coping  to  the  wall  stout  iron  hooks  can  be  driven 
in.  Failing  this  fasten  a  r2-inch  plank  securely 
above  the  trees  and  screw  in  at  convenient  spaces 
some  small  hooks.  Fasten  some  rings  on  the 
blinds  to  slip  on  these  hooks,  and  at  the  bottom 
end  tack  on  to  a  2-inch  roller.  To  facilitate  the 
process  of  working  the  blind  fix  a  pulley  above 
the  board,  care  being  taken  to  have  it  large  enough 
to  use  a  good  stout  cord.  It  will,  of  course, 
be  necessary  to  prevent  the  blind  touching  the 
tree  by  fi.xing  smooth  poles  in  a  slanting  direction 
against  the  wall.  For  Peaches  this  ensures  certain 
protection,  and  healthy  trees  rarely  fail  to  set  their 
blossom  well. — F.  J.  T. 

THE  SHEEP'S  NOSE  APPLE. 
A  READER  in  Wiltshire  who  has  been  much 
interested  in  the  correspondence  in  these 
pages  on  the  subject  of  the  Sheep's  Nose  Apple 
sends  a  few  fruits  of  this  variety.  The  fruits 
are  very  much  smaller  and  more  conical  than  those 
of  the  better  known  Cats-head  Apple,  with  which 
it  has  been  confused.  The  tree  from  which  the 
Apples  came  has  been  growing  on  high  ground 
in  a  garden  near  Salisbury  for  well  over  twenty 
years.  The  tree  is  about  i8  feet  high,  with  a 
spread  of  over  20  feet,  and,  what  is  most  important, 
it  has  proved  a  good  and  consistent  cropper. — C. 


THE     SHKEPb     NOSE     APPLE. 


A  FLASH  IN  THE  PAN? 
—SURELY  NOT 

AN     ALLEGORICAL     REVERIE. 

By  the    Rev.  Joseph    Jacob. 

CHARLIE  WILLIAMS  at  our  Social 
Club  supper  prefaced  one  of  his 
songs  late  on  in  the  evening  with 
the  remark  :  "  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand that  I  don't  mean  to  injult 
anyone  in  what  I  am  about  to  sing." 

I  said  to  myself,  "That's  all  right.  It  is  quite 
the  proper  sort  of  remark  to  make "  ;  and  1 
wondered  what  was  coming.  Would  it  be  a 
kindred  ditty  to  the  "  Parson  and  the  Clerk." 
before  singing  which,  "  earlier  on  "  in  the  evening, 
our  secretary  had  made  to  me  a  very  similar 
sotto  voce  whisper  ?  Would  it  refer  to  the  War  ? 
or  to  profiteering  ?  or  to  politics  ? — I  wondered. 
The  song  was  sung  ; 

"  But  what  gave  rise  to  no  little  surprise, 
Nobody  seemed  one  penny  the  worse." 

I    beg    to    preface    what    follows    with    Charlie's 
remark. 

Yes,  I  have  been  "  a  little  Jackdaw."  I  have 
stolen  a  march  on  the  Cardinals  of  the  Library 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  ! 
What  a  time  to  be  sure  I  had  on  Tuesday 
morning,  February  10  !  Figuratively  Sir  Harr\- 
Veitch,  Mr.  Gerald  Loder  and  Mr.  Dykes  had 
each,  either  collectively  or  severally,  at  some 
earlier  period  of  time  enacted  with  all  due  solemnity 
the  Cardinal's  curse.  This  is  what  the  famous 
legend  tells  us  happened  after  that  gentleman 
had  drawn  from  his  finger  and  lost  "  his  costly 
turquoise  "  : 

"  The  Cardinal  rose  with  a  dignified  look. 

He  call'd  for  his  candle,  his  bell  and  his  book  ! 

In  holy  anger  and  pious  grief 

He  solemnly  cursed  that  rascally  thief ! 

He  cursed  him    .    .    ." 
The  rest  had  better  be  omitted  :    it  might  offend 
delicate  ears,  and  the  last  lines  too  nearly  express 
my  own  unrepentant  feeling  to  allow  them  to  fall 
on  the  Cardinals'. 

Forty-five  pounds  gone !  Fancy  the  fine  old 
society  with  only  a  few  poor  miserable  thousands 
of  pounds  annual  balance  to  the  good  !  Ruination, 
you  rascally  little  Jackdaw,  stares  us  in  the  face  ! 
You  said  it  was  a  book,  and  we  expected  a  Riviere 
binding  at  least !  You  said  it  was  a  book,  and  we 
thought,  of  course,  there  would  be  some  rending 
at  all  events  for  our  money  !  We  did  expect  a 
bit  more  than  "  Hortorum  vu'idariorumque 
elegantes  et  multiplici?  formae  ad  architectionae 
artis  normam  affabre  delineatae  a  Johanne 
Vredmanno  Frisio  ' '  ! 

Their  appeal  moved  me  greatly.  I  have  been 
shedcUng  crocodile's  tears  ever  since,  and  I  fear 
my  daily  waiUng  will  soon  inflate  still  further  the 
high  price  of  pocket  handkerchiefs. 

"THAT'S    HIM!— 
That's  the  scamp  that  has  done  this  scandalous 

thing  !  " 
.\nd  the  moral : 

"  The  poor  little  Jackdaw  when  the  monks  he 

saw. 
Feebly  gave  vent  to  the  ghost  of  a  caw  ; 
And  turned  his  bald  head,  as  much  as  to  say  ; 
'  Pray  be  so  good  as  to  walk  this  way  !  ' 
Slower  and  slower  he  limp'd  on  before 
Till  they  came  to  the  back  of  the  belfry  door. 
Where    the    first    thing    they    saw    midst    the 

sticks  and  the  straw- 
Was    the    ring    in    the    nest    of    that    little 

Jackdaw !  " 
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It  is  not  all  gold  that  glitters  ;  cloth  cs  do  not 
make  the  man,  and  a  cover  maketh  not  a  book. 
(That  might  almost  be  Martin  Tuppcr.)  Then, 
your  Eminences,  please  remember  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  history  ;  and  may  the  Jackdaw 
venture  in  this  connection  to  take  you  to  the  book 
itself  and  point  out  the  date  1583,  and  may  he 
say  that,  sub-rosa.  he  has  heard  that  Inigo  Triggs 
and  Edward  White,  who  have  something  to  do 
with  designing  gardens,  have  pronounced  this 
little  book  to  be  a  veritable  Cardinal's  ring  in  value 
for  the  historical  side  of  their  art.  Still  further, 
that  in  Georges  Rial's  "  L'Art  des  Jardins,"  which 
is  to  be  found  exactly  where  the  Big  Three  wish 
"  Hortorum  and  viridiorumque "  to  be,  this 
small  volume  is  referred  to  as  of  great  value  for 
determining  the  style  of  gardens  in  vogue  in 
"  Flandres  et  Allemagnc '.'  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

May  the  Jackdaw  also  point  out  that  if  a 
gardeners'  library  is  to  be  a  true  working  library, 
reference  books  to  all  branches  of  the  art,  to 
different  periods  of  time  and  to  the  various  haunts 
of  men  must  all  be  included  to  form  the  perfect 
collection.  Is  not  anything  that  tends  to  this 
end  a  step  in  the  right  direction  ?  It  cannot 
be  said  that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
is  rich  in  rare  historical  works  and  this  little 
book  is  a  distinct  gain  to  the  library.  It  is  true 
the  Jackdaw  has  to  own  you  have  lost  the  £15. 
but  you  have  got  quite  safe  the  "  turquoise  ring  "  ? 
Won't  you ? 

"  Then   the  great    Lord  Cardinal  call'd   for   his 
book, 
.\nd  off  that  terrible  curse  he  took." 


It  will  not,  then,  after 
all  ^be  a  flash  in  the 
pan  —  hurrah  !  hurrah  ! 
Books  —  rare,  unique 
books  of  turquoise-ring 
value  will  be  bought. 
The  Jackdaws  of  Paris. 
Massachusetts  and  Cornell 
will  not  have  it  quite 
all  their  own  way  any 
longer  as  they  have  had 
in  the  past. 

It  is  a  sad  r  e- 
flection  that  there  art- 
larger  and  better  built- 
up  nefts  within  their 
library  doors  than  in 
proud  and  rich 
London.  Wretched 

Germany  !  —  the  Jack- 
daws of  the  literary 
world  are  sitting  round, 
each  ready  to  hop 
off  with  the  ring. 
London,  London,  learn 
by      experience,     bo 

ready  I  "  I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  don't 
mean  to  insult  anyone  in  what  has  been  written 
above." 


A     FREK     FLOW 


New  and   Rare  Plants 


A     LOVELY     FORM     OF    ANGEL'S     TK.\RS     (N.\RCISSUS     TRIAXDRUS 
CALATHINUS).  {Aii'nrd   nf   Merit.) 


FIRST-CLASS     CERTIFICATE. 

Cypripeilium     Florence    Spencer    Chardwar 

variety  (C.  M.  Jcrnnnghaniia;  ;■:  C.  actanus 
variety).  This  is 
one  of  the  most  hand- 
s  o  m  e  Cypripediums 
yet  introduced. 
Features  of  import- 
ance are  the  hand- 
somely-formed, 
squarely  -  set  dorsal 
petal,  its  solidity  and 
purity  of  colour.  The 
sepals  and  pouch  are 
yellow.  In  every 
respect  a  great 
advance  on  any  of 
its  type.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  Armstrong 
and  Brown,  Tunbridge 
Wells. 

Sophro-Laelio- 
Cattleya  Meuse  Mag- 
nifica  (1..-C.  Callisto- 
g  loss  a  X  S.-I,.-C. 
Marathon).  —  In  this 
fine  tri-generic  hybrid 
the  sepals  and  petals 
are  of  rich  reddish 
purple  and  of  con- 
sid  e  r  a  b  1  e  expanse. 
T  he  well-frilled  lip 
is  of  rich  claret 
colour.  A  very  hand- 
some hybrid.  From 
Messrs.  A.  McBean, 
Cooksbridgc,  Sussx. 

AWARD  OF  MERIT. 

Narcissus  Magnifi- 
cence.— A  self  yellow 
Ajax  Daffodil  after 
the  style  of  King 
Alfred,  but  with 
the  more  expansive 
corrugated  crown 
of     J.      Berkeley. 


ERING     form     OF     PRIMULA     DENTICULATA. 
{Award   of   Merit.) 

In  colour,  richness  and  imposing  presence 
it  will  occupy  high  place  with  the  best.  From 
The  Donald  Nursery  Company,  Newcastle 
County  Down. 

Narcissus  Mrs.  Leonard  Harrison  (N.  Jonquilla 

X  N.  Triandjus  albus). — The  scapes  are  usually 
four  flowered  ;  the  flowers  of  pale  yellcw  or  straw 
colour  larger  and  more  spreading  than  in  the 
first-named  parent.  It  is  a  very  pretty  form. 
From  L.  F.  Harrison,  Esq.,  The  Orchard,  East 
Grinstead  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  H.   Chapman). 

Narcissus  triandrus  calatiiinus. —  So  long 
ago  as  .\pril,  1877,  this  beautiful  form  of  the 
"Angel's  Tears"  Narcissus  was  granted  a 
botanical  certificate ;  now,  after  approximatelv 
forty-three  years,  an  award  of  merit  has  been 
granted  it,  we  b'elicve|  as  a  show  flower.  As  to 
the  advisability  or  correctness  of  this  view  we 
withhold  our  opinion,  though  we  yield  to  none 
in  our  admiration  of  it  as  among  the  most  graceful 
and  interesting  for  alpine  house  or  rock  garden 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  Well-flowered  examples 
of  it  came  from  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart. 

Rhododendron  calophytum.— This  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  noblest  of  Chinese  Rhododendrons,, 
an  evergreen  tree  reaching  to  50  feet  in  height,, 
doubtless  as  a  result  of  some  antiquity.  In 
lowland  England  we  prefer  such  things  within 
the  realm  of  ordinary  vision,  and  may  not  have 
to  complain  to  the  contrary.  The  bell-shaped 
flowers  are  white  with  pink  suffusion,  a  solid 
blood-crimson  blotch  on  the  upper  petal  rendering 
it  handsome  and  striking  in  the  extreme.  The 
plant  is  of  great  vigour ;  the  flowers  produced 
in  handsome  trusses.  Shown  by  Mr.  G.  Reuthe,. 
Kcston,   Kent. 

Freesia  Quakeress. — .A  very  pretty  variety 
of  la\'end(  r  and  white  colouring. 

Freesia  Rosebud. — The  flowers  of  this  ai-e 
white  with  pale  lavender  suffusion,  a  blotch  of 
rich  golden  marking  the  lower  part  of  the  flower. 
These  were  shown  by  the  Rev.  J.  Jacob,. 
Whitchurch. 

Primula  denticulata. — The  award  in  this 
case  was  granted  to  the  strain,  and  we  say  without: 
hesitation  that  we  have  never  seen  anything 
finer  in  this  section  of  the  Primula  family.  The 
flowers  were  in  handsome  globular  heads,  lilac, 
purple  and  the  purest  whites  predominating. 
None  better  could  be  desired:  From  Messrs.. 
Bakers,  Wolverhampton. 
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Helleborus  Ena. — A  dark,  coppcry-colourtd 
variety  akin  to  H.  Colchicus.  The  Howers  arc 
^veU  proportioned. 

Helleborus  Gertie. — in  this  the  flowers  arc 
reddish  iu  eoluur  and  distinctly  cupped.  No 
foliage  accompanied  these  flowers,  though  they 
appeared  to  be  forms  of  H.  oricutalis  or  something 
akirt.  Shown  by  Adeline  Duchess  of  Bedford, 
Chenies  (gardener,  Mr.   J.  Dickson). 


NOT    SO    BLACK    AS 
HE'S    PAINTED 


By 


SOMERS." 


WILL  you  permit  me  to  thank 
Sir.  Engleheart  for  writing,  a.id 
yourself  for  publishing,  his  note 
(in  The  Garden  of  March  6) 
with  his  kind  invitation  and  his 
Homeric  hymn  ?  The  invitation  I  should  love  to 
avail  myself  of,  if  it  might  be,  and  who  knows 
but  it  may  be,  some  April  or  other.  I  am  goin;; 
to  offer  a  little  criticism  of  the  hymn,  and  will 
therefore  no  further  praise  it  than  by  sayin;; 
that  it  is  a  very  acceptable  addition  to  my  small 
body  of  Daffodil  literature.  I  knew  that  there 
was  such  a  hymn,  but  had  not  read  it  ;  and  now, 
having  bidden  farewell  to  Greek  this  many  a 
year,  I  do  not  even  possess  a  Homer.  If  I  had  a 
copy  of  the  hymn  at  hand,  I  might  be  tempted 
to  try,  with  the  help  of  "  Liddell  and  Scott," 
to  ascertain  how  far  Mr.  Engleheart's  version 
tallies  with  the  original.  As  it  is,  I  have  read 
-Mr.  Engleheart's  verses  with  interest  and  free 
from  any  prejudice  that  might  have  come  from 
knowing  the  Greek.  But,  without  knowing  the 
original,  I  am  ready  to  lay  any  shreds  of  reputation 
I  possess  against  a  bloom  of  Mr.  Engleheart's 
least  valuable  Narcissus  that  liis  is  not  a  close 
translation,  that  it  is  not,  strictly  speaking  a 
translation  at  all,  but  a  free  version ;  and  I 
will  tell  you  the  reason  why.  Translating  verse 
into  verse  from  one  language  to  another  is 
like  dancing  a  minuet  in  fetters.  If  you  want 
to  dance  freely,  rhythmically,  gracefully,  you 
must  fling  away  the  fetters  ;  if  you  keep  the  fetters, 
you  may  do  something  clever  and  ingenious,  but 
you  cannot  hope  to  move  with  grace  and  freedom. 
-Mr.  Engleheart's  verses  are  exceedingly  free, 
flowing  and  graceful,  ergo  he  must  have  flung 
away  the  fetters,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that 
though  the  core  of  the  hymn  is  no  doubt  Homer's 
(by  which  I  mean  "  Hcmeric")  the  substance  is 
Engleheart's,  ergo  I  have  won  my  wager.  Hand 
over  the  stake,  if  you  pleese,  Mr.   Engleheart. 

Further,  I  must  enter  a  gentle  demurrer  against 
.Mr.  Engleheart's  putting  a  too  luridly  Avtrnian 
complexion  upon  my  sincere  tribute  to  liis  Daffodils. 
I  am  not  myself  dark-complexioned,  though  in 
the  days  of  my  vanity  I  may  have  thought  that, 
had  I  had  the  happiness  to  be  so,  I  might  have 
b3en  more  presentable  than  I  am.  As  for  being 
in  black,  am  I  not  myself,  when  in  my  very  best, 
habited  like  a  rook  ?  As  for  Persephone,  what 
deity  other  than  this  could  I  have  chosen  ?  Is 
she  not  the  goddess  that  I  love  ?  (Though  on 
consulting  Smith's  "Who's  Who"  for  Hades 
and  Olympus,  I  find  she  could  be,  on  occasions, 
a  terrible  person.)  If  I  had  known  any  divine 
flower-scatterer  of  Olympus  I  might  possibly 
liavo  made  use  of  her  to  strew  Mr.  Engleheart's 
Daffodils,  though  I  would  not  lightly  desert 
Persephone  for  the  most  divine  of  Olympians. 
.As  for  Dis,  I  beg  Mr.  Engleheart  to  note  that  I 
have  mentioned  only  bis  wagon.  For  the  matter 
of  that,  however,  I  am  not  going  to  blench  even 
at   Dis   himself,  for   whcm,   from  my  schooldays, 
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I  have  liad  a  sneaking  regard.  I  consider  Dis 
a  much  misunderstood  deity,  who  has  had  the 
misfortune  of  having  his  story  told  by  his  enemies, 
and  we  know  what  that  means.     Get  Persephone's 
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evidence  and  you  may  discover  that  Dis  has  his 
good  as  well  as  his  strong  points.  We  know  on 
good  authority  that  he  could  at  least  be  moved  to 
tears,  even  if  tliey  were  iron  tears. 


THE    FASCINATION    OF    PLANT    BREEDING 


By     E.     MARSDEN     JONES. 


1 


1  H.AVE  often  wondered  why  amateur 
gardeners,  even  those  with  quite  small 
gardens,  do  net  go  in  for  hybridising. 
Comparatively  few  do,  I  think.  Until  they 
start,  they  cannot  possibly  realise  what  a 
fimd  of  interest  they  have  lost  by  not  doing  so  ; 
it  will  add  a  himdrcd  per  cent,  to  the  pleasures 
of  gardening.  The 
result  may  be  three- 
fold :  There  is  always 
the  opportunity  for 
the  careful  worker  to 
make  some  new  dis- 
covery ;  the  chance  of 
raising  a  seedling 
which  is  head  and 
shoulders  above  any- 
thing already  on  the 
market,  which  woulel 
be  taken  up  by  a 
nurseryman  ;  and  the 
fascination  of  raising 
one's  own  seedlings. 
There  is  one  thing  to 
guard  against,  think- 
ing one's  "  geese  are 
swans,"  and  when  a 
new  plant  has  been 
raised,  it  is  always 
well,  especially  before 
giving  it  a  name,  to 
submit  it  to  an  expert 
for  his  opinion. 

I  have  since  a 
child  been  passion- 
ately fond  of  flowers, 
native  and  garden ; 
but  it  was  not  till 
1 909  that  I  started 
to  raise  plants.  In 
igoS  .Mr.  Aldersey,  of  Aldersey  Hall,  Cheshke,  took 
me  round  his  garden  to  see  his  seedling  Sweet  Pea?, 
and  fired  me  with  enthusiasm.  Sweet  Peas  were 
then  on  the  crest  of  the  wave,  and  Mr.  Aldersey's 
name  was  very  much  before  the  public  as  having 
introduced  that  very  lovely  Sweet  Pea  which  he 
called  Syeira  Lee,  a  deep  cream  pink.  The 
unfortunate  thing  about  it  was  that  it  could  not 
be  fixed  ;  it  always  threw  two  others,  25  per  cent, 
of  one  called  Romany  Rauni — pink  on  a  white 
ground — and  25  per  cent,  of  another,  Helen 
Grosvenor,  with  an  orange  standard  and  rose 
wings.  These  both  bred  true.  Mr.  Aldersey 
was  most  helpful  in  giving  practical  advice,  and 
what  is  more,  seed  of  some  of  his  seedlings.  The 
next  year  I  started  crossing,  using  one  of  Mr. 
Aldersey's  unnamed  lavender  seedlings  and  Earl 
Spencer.  Later  I  tried  to  fix  Syeira  Lee,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  quite  impossible.  The 
experiment  with  Andalusian  fowls,  given  by 
C.  R.  Punnett,  gave  me  an  idea.  I  crossed  Helen 
Grosvenor  with  Romany  Rauni,  and,  as  I  expected, 
in  the  first  generation  aU  the  plants  were  Syeira 
Lee,  true  ;  but,  of  course,  the  second  generation 
split  up  again  in  the  proportion  of  50  per  cent. 
Syeira  Lee,  and  25  per  cent,  of  Helen  Grosvenor 
and  Romany  Rauni.  That  proved  that  Syeira 
Lee  was  a  heterozygote,  and  that  it  was  impossible 
to  fix  it.     This  simple  scheme  may  help  to  make 
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TIFFANY   BAG    FITTED 
UP   ON    ZINC    RINGS. 


this  point  clearer.  A  represents  Helen  Grosvenor, 
B  Romany  Rauni,  both  pure.  They  are  crossed, 
and  the  first  generation  is  A  B,  all  Syeira  Lee  and 
impure.  Flowers  are  selfeel,  and  the  res\dting 
plants  will  occur  in  the  following  proportions  in 
the  second  generation  :  (i)  A  A,  (2)  AB,  (i)  B  B, 
which  gives  50  per  cent.  Syeira  Lee,  25  per  cent. 
Helen  Grosvenor  and  Romany  Rauni.  That  is 
the  expected  and  actual  result.  Of  course,  a 
great  number  of  plants  must  be  grown  in  order 
to  get  the  right  proportions.  It  will  now  readily 
be  seen  that  Helen  Grosvenor  anel  Romany  Rauni 
must  breed  true,  but  Syeira  Lee,  being  made  up 
of  A  and  B,  will  always  give  plants  of  all  three. 

There  are  plenty  of  such  interesting  experiments 
to  be  maele,  antl  heaps  of  new  ground  to  be  broken. 
I  have  trieel  for  many  years  to  raise  hybriels  between 
the  Perennial  Pea  and  the  Sweet  Pea,  but  without 
success.  The  furthest  I  got  was  to  stimulate  the 
fruit,  but  it  only  contained  abortive  seeds.  Tulips 
and  Daffoelils  offer  an  attractive  opening  and  are 
easy  to  control.  The  first  four  or  five  years  soon 
pass  before  flowers  from  seedlings  can  be  expected ; 
then,  if  crosses  are  made  every  year,  there  will  be 
no  lack  of  interest  each  spring.  The  first  seed- 
lings to  flower  are  the  poorest ;  the  choicest  take 
longer  to  develop,  and  may  not  flower  for  six  or 
seven  years,  or  longer.  The  best  plan  is  to  sow 
the  seed  of  Daffodils  in  the  open,  unless  there  is  a 
ve^ry  small  quantity,  then,  as  in  the  case  of  crosses 
with  species,  I  sow  in  pans.  I  should  always 
advise  the  sowing  of  Tulip  seed  in  pans,  as  the 
tiny  bulbs  are  so  difficult  to  find  in  the  open. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  as  soon  after  harvesting 
as  possible,  anel  the  same  applies  to  Dafi'odils. 
The  seeellings  appear  about  Januaiy,  those  of  the 
Tulips  looking  like  tiny  Onions  ;    in  fact,  a  small 
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friend  of  mine  once  asked  mc,  "  Wh\-  are  yon 
growing  Onions  in  pots  ?  "  After  sowing,  either 
in  pots  or  in  the  open,  the  seed  should  have  a 
top-dressing  of  leaf-mould.  Daffodils  may  be 
loft  two  years  in  the  pans,  but  I  turn  out  the  Tulips 
when  they  have  died  down  at  the  end  of  the  first 
season,  and  store  the  little  bulbs  in  silver  sand 
till  they  arc  planted  in  the  open  in  September. 
They  may  then  be  left  for  two  years  without 
harm.  Great  care  must  be  taken  when  lifting 
from  the  beds,  as  they  send  down  droppers,  and 
it  is  surprising  how  deep  they  go.  A  word  of 
warrung,  not  that  I  think  anyone  would  be  likely 
to  plant  on  the  same  ground  again,  but  however 
carefully  the  bulbs  are  lifted,  there  are  bound 
to  be  some  left  behind,  and  if  the  ground  was 
used  again  there  would  be  a  mi.Kture,  and  it  is 
in  any  case,  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  keep  the  various  lots  of  seedlings 
quite  distinct,  otherwise  the  work  would  be 
valueless. 

In  the  actual  hyliridising,  or  crossing,  absolute 
cleanliness  is  imperative.  Flowers  from  which 
pollen  is  to  be  used  must  be  protected,  as  well 
as  the  flowers  to  be  used  as  the  seed  parents.  It 
is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  rules 
about  deanthering  various  flowers,  but  it  must 
always  be  done  when  the  flower  is  in  the  bud 
stage,  and  if  any  of  the  anthers  have  burst,  that 
flower  must  be  discarded.  When  the  flower  has 
been  properly  deanthered  it  must  be  covered  with 
a  bag,  taking  care  that  it  is  put  on  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  rub  the  stigma.  The  flowers  from 
which  pollen  is  to  be  used  will  have  also  been 
protected.  When  they  are  fully  open  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  bring  them  into  the  house,  keeping  each 
kind  in  a  separate  vase  ;  the  pollen  is  then  not 
wasted.  If  the  anthers  do  not  ripen  quickly 
enough  they  may  be  hurried  on  by  putting  them 
in  a  greenhouse  or  warm  room.  Two  or  three 
days  may  be  allowed  to  elapse  before  the  cross 
is  made,  according  to  the  weather.  The  pollen 
may  be  applied  in  various  ways  :  With  a  paint 
brush,  in  that  case  I  keep  it  in  a  little  bottle  with 
the  paint  brush  left  in  it,  and  only  use  that  paint 
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brush  for"  that  pollen ;  or  with  Tulips  and 
Daffodils,  I  keep  the  anthers  in  pill  boxes,  labelling 
each  distinctly,  and  apply,  by  taking  hold  of  one 
end  of  the  anther,  with  my  forceps.  After  each 
cross  with  different  pollen,  the  forceps  must  be 
thoroughly  cleaned,  and  if  necessary,  the  hands. 
It  is  all  really  very  simple,  but  strict  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  smallest  details.  If  you  try 
to  make  a  cross  that  does  not  take,  do  not  get 
disheartened,  try  again,  and  again,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  in  the  end  you  will  get  the  desired 
result. 

I  have  converted  a  greenhouse  into  a  very  useful 
house  for  hybridising,  and  the  various  plants 
have  not  to  be  protected.  The  ventilators  and 
windows  are  covered  with  perforated  zinc,  and 
I  have  a  frame  over  the  door  also  covered  with 
zinc  ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  insects  to  get 
in,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  difficulty 
about  ventilation.  Very  good  results  can  be 
obtained  with  Tulips  in  this  way,  planted  in 
September  in   m-inch   pots,   and  kept  in   a  cold 
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frame,  darkened,  till  they  are  rooted ;  after, 
the  lights  off  in  suitable  weather,  then  brought 
into  the  greenhouse  in  February  and  grown  gently 
on.  They  must  never  be  allowed  to  get  dry 
during  any  stage  of  growth.  All  Tulips  do  well 
under  this  treatment  and  are  very  easy  to  manage. 
.A  house  full  of  Tulips  is  a  very  fine  sight,  and 
the  result  may  be  obtained  with  quite  a  small 
outlay,  and,  treated  as  I  suggest,  failure  is 
practically  impossible.  Not  more  than  six  bulbs 
should  be  put  in  each  pot.  I  should  strongly 
recommend  readers,  whether  they  intend  to  cross 
or  not,  to  grow  Tulips  in  this  way.  It  is  extra- 
ordinary how  beautiful  they  look. 

In  the  open,  flowers  must  be  protected,  as  1 
have  said  before,  both  seed  and  pollen  parents. 
I  use  tiffany  bags,  made  to  pull  up,  and  have  the 
flowers  tied  to  sticks,  which  must  be  higher  than 
the  flowers,  a  little  must  be  allowed  for  the  stem 
growing.  It  is  most  imperative  that  the  bag  does 
not  rub  the  stigma.  For  large  flowers  I  find 
that  two  of  Allwoods'  Carnation  supports,  about 
8  inches  apart  on  a  stick  covered  with  a  square 
of  tiffany,  most  satisfactory.  For  smaller  flowers 
I  have  devised  two  rings  of  zinc  wire  on  a  stick, 
over  which  1  slip  a  tiffany  bag.  The  wires  keep 
the  bag  open  and  do  away  with  any  chance  of 
rubbing.  I  have  sticks  of  various  lengths,  which 
can  be  used  for  any  plants  (see  illustrations  on 
page  143).  -'^U  crosses  must  be  carefully  labelled. 
.\  good  plan  to  use  ordinary  waterproof  labels,  cut 
up  into  squares,  with  the  number  of  the  cross 
written  with  a  garden  pencil :  they  will  last  as  long 
as  required.  Different  genera  have  a  letter,  viz.,  A 
for  Daffodils  and  B  for  Tulips,  and  so  on  ;  under  the 
letter  put  the  number  of  the  cross,  then  the  year. 
These,  of  course,  are  the  permanent  labels  for  the 
seed-beds,  and  should  be  of  zinc,  written  with 
indelible  ink.  In  this  way  it  is  always  easy  to 
at  once  refer  to  one's  notes.  Notes  should  be 
fully  and  carefully  made.  I  make  a  note  of  the 
weather  at  the  time  of  making  the  cross,  or  if  there 
is  rain  after  it  is  made,  also  if  only  fruit  is  formed, 
but  no  seed. 

One  last  word,  anyone  taking  up  this  work 
must  be  prepared  for  disappointments ;  gi-eat 
numbers  of  seedlings  may  be  raised,  and  no  plant 
of  merit  appear.  People  who  go  into  it  from  the 
scientific  side  need  not  worry  about  that ;  they 
have  their  disappointments,  in  finding  hybrids 
they  particularly  want  seed  of,  on  selfing, 
prove  to  be  sterile.  I  feel  convinced  that  any 
readers  who  take  up  plant  breeding  will  find  it 
intensely  interesting  and  well  worth  any  dis- 
appointments they  may  meet  with  ;  in  fact,  I 
venture  to  assert  that  the  interest  will  far  exceed 
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PRIMULA     STELLATA     CORAL     PINK. 
Obtained,  by  crossing,  in  the  second  generation. 


the  disappoJiitiiH-nts.  There  is  a  certain  amount 
of  confusion  between  hybridising  and  crossing. 
Strictly  speaking,  hybridising  should  only  be 
applied  to  the  bringing  of  pollen  from  one  species 
to  the  stigma  of  another  species.  Crossing,  or 
cross  pollination  between  flowers  of  the  same 
species  or  varieties  within  the  species.  Seliing, 
pollinating  a  flower  with  its  own  pollen.  There 
are  two  books  I  should  strongly  recommend 
readers  to  study:  "Mendel's  Principles  of 
Heredity,"  by  W.  Bateson,  F.R.S.,  and 
"  Meadelism."  by  R.  C.  Punnett,  F.R.S. 


— that  is  to  say  wc  never 
see  "pin-eyed"  and  "thrum- 
eyed"  flowers  on  the  same 
plant.  The  Reading  strain  of 
Primula  sinensis  is  entirely 
"pin-eyed,"  and  these  plants, 
pollinated  by  "pin-eyed" 
llowers  produce  nothing  but 
tlowers  of  the  "  pin-eyed " 
form.  This  is  a  very  important 
starting  point.  Now  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons  have  had  in 
their  greenhouse  a  very  fine 
form  of  coral  pink  Primula 
sinensis,  and  it  was  their  inten- 
tion to  produce  the  same  colour 
on  the  stellata  type.  This  was 
obtained  in  the  second  genera- 
tion in  the  following  way  : 

Coral  Pink  sinensis  x  stellata 
white. 

Fi  Intermediate  habit  with 
rose-coloured  flowers. 

F2.  When  selt-poUinated  this 
gave  pure  sinensis  coral  pink, 
^ome  hybrids  with  intermediate 
characters,  and  stellata  coral 
pink.  The  stellata  coral  pink 
was  found  to  breed  true  and 
plant  breeding  object  was  thus 
tjiiickly  obtained. 

Other  species  are  cultivated  at 
Reading.  We  see  yellow-flowered 
hybrid  Primula  kewensis,  the 
dainty  P.  malacoides,  and  the 
well  known  P.  obconica.  Re- 
peated attempts  have  been 
made  to  cross  these  Primulas 
with  P.  sinensis,  but  so  far  no 
hvbi-ids  have  yet  been  obtained.  Among  the 
P.  sinensis  there  are  a  few  varieties  to  which 
special  attention  should  be  drawn,  including  the 
Royal  White  and  Brilliant  King.  Reading  Scarlet 
is  another  variety  worthy  of  special  note ;  and 
there  are  also  the  Fern-leaved  varieties,  which 
are  only  just  coming  into  favour.  Looking  down  a 
house  in  which  the  Giant  strain  is  grown,  we  see  de- 
lightful colours,  including  salmon  pink,  terra-cotta 
and    crimson,    but  so   far    the  5  blue  colours   leave 


something  to  be  desired,  although  great  progress 
lias  been  made  in  this  direction  in  recent  years. 
The  old  variety.  Tsar,  is  perhaps  the  deepest  of 
all  the  blues  ;  in  reality  it  is  a  violet  blue.  Among 
the  stellata  varieties  there  is  a  very  pretty  one 
called  Silver  Star,  it  is  minus  the  prominent 
eye  which  is  a  character  of  the  species.  It  was  a 
great  pleasure  to  have  seen  these  Primulas  at 
Reading  at  their  best.  We  had  not  seen  them 
for  at  least  five  years,  and  during  that  time  the 
strain  seems  to  have  steadily  improved.  House 
after  house  were  filled  with  these  indispensable 
flowers  of  the  early  spring.  We  were  interested 
not  only  in  the  wonderful  colours  that  are  now 
obtained,  but  also  in  the  science  of  plant  breeding, 
which  so  much  occupies  the  enquiring  mind  at 
the  present  time.  In  this  connection  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  here  to  record  experiments  made 
two  years  ago  at  Kcw: — ■ 

INHERITANCE 


PRIMULA     SINENSIS, 
Cross  made  in  1918  between 


Mother. 

Single  flower 
Flat  leaf 
Light  stem       | 
White  flower  -' 


I  .    .( 


Father. 

Double  flower 
Crimp  leaf 
Dark  stem 


"-  Pink  flowers. 

Mrst  generation  [Fi]  was  single  flower,  flat  leaf, 

light  stem,  tinged  white  flower,  since  each  of  these 

characters  depends  on  a  position  or  "  dominant" 

factor. 

This    cross-bred    plant,     self-fertilised,     produced 

the    family    [F2]    shown,    in    which    the    following 

combinations  are  seen  : 

Single    Flowers. 


Flat  leaf 

Crimp  leaf 

Jghl  leaf. 

Dark  leaf. 

Light  leaf. 

24  white 

4  white 

3  white 

9  pink 

— 

2  pink 

DouELr   Flowers 

Flat  leaf 

Crimp  leaf. 

Light  leaf. 

Dark  leaf. 

Light  leaf. 

6  white 

I  white 

I  white 

2  pink 

— 

I  pink. 

Greenhouse     Primulas    at 
Reading 

PL.ANT  breeding.  Mcndelism,  or  genetics, 
call  it  by  which  name  we  may,  has  been 
talked  about  long  enough  to  produce 
definite  and  useful  results.  In  how 
many  cases,  however,  can  it  be  said 
that  the  hybridist  has  been  able  to  set  out  with 
a  definite  aim  in  view  and  has  attained  it  ?  The 
writer  was  talking  recently  to  one  of  the  leading 
hybridists  in  Rhododendrons,  who  had  raised 
seedlings  in  tens  of  thousands  in  the  hope  of  again 
producing  Pink  Pearl,  but  without  success.  In 
his  opinion  it  is  all  a  game  of  chance.  With 
Primulas,  however,  it  is  different,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  notes  inspured  by  a  visit  to 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  at  Reading  a  short  time 
ago.  First  of  all  it  might  be  explained  that 
Primulas  have  either  long  styled  or  short  styled 
flowers.  The  long  styled  flowers  are  known 
as  "pin-eyed,"  and  the  short  styled  as 
"  thrum-eyed.  '  Now  a  plant  that  produces 
one     type     of    flower    never   produces    the   other 
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FUCHSIAS    OF    BYGONE    DAYS 


So  called  in  honour  of  Leonard  Fuchs — 
a  noted  German  botanist  and  author  of 
"  Historia  Stripium  " — the  Fuchsias,  being 
natives  of  South  America,  have  until 
recent  years  been  treated  as  greenhouse 
plants,  but  the  greater  number  are  now  con- 
sidered to  be  among  the  more  ornamental  of  our 
hardy  exotics.  They  grow  freely  in  the  open 
air,  and  enliven  our  flower  gardens  throughout 
the  summer  with  their  beautiful  crimson  flowers  ; 
and  although  they  die  down  to  the  ground  in 
winter,  they  spring  up  from  the  root  the  following 
May  and  during  the  summer  flower 
profusely.  I  do  not  know  if  any  readers 
of  The  Garden  know  the  grounds  and 
gardens  surrounding  the  old  Roman 
castle,  at  Colchester  in  Essex.  There 
the  training  and  cultivation  of  the 
Fuchsia  is  very  marked  and  cannot  fail 
to  arrest  the  passer-by,  even  if  he  be 
not  a  lover  of  flowers. 

The  Fuchsia  likes  a  mixture  of  vege- 
table earth,  or  peat,  or  sandy  loam, 
and  a  little  well-rotted  manure.  All  the 
species  strike  freely  from  cuttings  of  the 
young  wood  without  bottom-heat  or 
bell-glasses ;  but  they  will  do  better 
with  these  assistants,  and  if  planted 
round  the  edges  of  pots  or  pans  in  a 
rather  more  sandy  soil  than  the  mother 
plants  have  grown  in,  and  plunged  into 
a  slight  hotbed  and  shaded,  they  will 
be  fit  to  pot  off  in  about  a  month  or 
six  weeks. 

Seeds    are    frequently     ripened,     and 
many  very  beautiful  varieties  of  hybrids 
have  been,   and  are  being,  raised  in  this 
country.      One    of    the    finest  of    these 
hybrids    was   in    the   old    days    Fuchsia 
Standishii,  raised  from  Fuchsia  globosa  : 
and      Fuchsia     fulgens    figured    in    thr 
■'Botanical     Register"     for    1840.       Ai 
that    time     the     following    kinds    wen- 
considered  the  best  for  growing    in    the 
open     air :     F.     globosa ;     F.     discolor ; 
F.   virgata  ;    F.  microphylla,    with  small 
flowers  ;    and    F.    gracilis,    which  we    all 
know    and    love,    and    many  of  us  have 
seen  it   growing   in   profusion  in   Devon 
and   Cornwall   in    cottage    gardens   and 
climbing    up    the    fences    and    houses. 
F.   fulgens  is   a   tuberous-rooted    species 
with   herbaceous   stems,  which  naturally 
die   off   after   the   plants  have  produced 
their  seeds.     F,  discolor  is  a  very  hardy 
species  and  is  a  native  of   Port    Famine, 
near  the  Straits  of  Magellan  ;  but  it  is  not 
so   beautiful    a   variety    as    most   of    the   species, 
as    the    flowers    are    of    a    dull,     dingy     colour. 
F.   gracilis  was  not  introduced  into  this  country 
until  1823.     F.   coccinea  is  very  interesting  from 
having  been  the  first  Fuchsia  grown  in  England, 
and  the  only  one  known  in  this  country  for  many 
years. 

The  fruit  of  the  Fuchsia  is  of  a  dark  purple 
colour,  and  when  the  berry  is  ripe,  it  is  said  to  be 
edible.  The  first  species  cultivated  in  England 
were  brought  by  Captain  Firth  in  1788  and  placed 
in  Kew  Gardens.  Of  this  species  Mr.  Tee,  a 
nurseryman  at  Hammersmith,  soon  afterwards 
obtained  an  example,  and  procured  from  it,  by 
means  of  cuttings,  several  hundred  plants,  which 
he  sold  at  /i  is.  each.  Cuttings  strike  readily 
from  the  old  plants  in  February  in  a  little  heat. 
I  think  we  shall  all  agree  that  the  entire  family 
of  Fuchsias  are  plants  of  considerable  interest 
and   attraction   to  all  flower  lovers.     The  growth 


of  the  plants  is  pleasing  and  graceful,  but  when 
ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  coloured  blossoms 
they  become  objects  of  marvellous  beauty  and 
have  a  claim  to  a  place  in  our  greenhouses  and 
gardens  wherever  they  can  be  introduced.  Since 
the  introduction  of  the  species  I  have  mentioned,  I 
think  we  may  safely  say  that  the  present  days 
have  given  us  many  varieties,  most  of  which  far 
exceed  in  beauty  those  of  bygone  years.  There 
is  a  charm  about  the  Fuchsia,  and  its  eas^  of 
culture  is  such  as  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  cottage 
gardens  and  window  sills,  as  well  as  to  adorn  the 


being  225,218  ;  and  the  highest  Sunday  attend- 
ance, 25,770  on  May  18.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  how  much  the  gardens  are  appreciated. 


SEEDLING     FUCHSIAS     ENCHANTRESS    {lop)     AND 
VENUS     VICTRIX. 

greenhouses,  conser\atories  and  gardens  of  the 
palace  and  the  mansion.  Its  beautiful  inflected 
blossoms  call  to  mind  those  charming  lines  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  where  he  says  : 

"  Curved  is  the  line  of  beauty, 
Straight  is  the  line  of  duty. 
Follow  this  last,   and  thou  shall  see 
The  other  ever  following  thee." 

"  And    the    Fuchsia   bells   rang    to    the    midnight 
breeze, 
And  shook  the  dew  fronr  her  petal?  fair. 
And  the  south  wind  blew  from  over  the  seas. 
And  the  spirit  of  summer  ruled  everywhere.', 

H.  C.  P. 


Visitors  to  Kew. — The  number  of  visitors  to 
the  gardens  during  1919  was  1,019,479,  ^" 
increase  of  378,750  over  191 8.  The  greatest 
monthly  attendance   was   during   May,  the  figures 


NOTES    ON    BEES 

IF  the  weather  is  favourable  a  warm,  sunny 
day  in  April  may  be  chosen  to  make  your 
first  examination  of  the  brood  nest.  This 
must  only  be  done  if  the  bees  are  flying 
freely  and  the  day  really  warm.  Too 
early  manipulations  in  cold  weather  considerably 
check  brood  rearing  and  frequently  cause  the 
bees  to  "ball"  their  queen  ;  that  is,  a 
number  of  workers  cluster  round  her  in 
a  tight  ball,  and  if  not  quickly  rescued 
she  will  be  suffocated. 

In  cases  of  "  balling  "  do  not  attempt 
to  separate  the  bees  with  your  fingers, 
as  this  will  probabh'  result  in  her  being 
stung  to  death.  A  few  puffs  of  smoke 
blown  among  the  bees  generally  cause 
them  to  disperse,  and  will  enable  you 
to  pick  out  the  queen.  The  safest  plan, 
however,  though  not  always  possible,  is 
to  drop  the  cluster  into  a  cup  of  warm 
water  ;  the  bees  will  then  separate  at 
once,  anil  the  queen  can  be  picked  out 
immediately.  Place  the  queen  in  another 
comb  in  a  different  part  of  the  hive, 
and  close  up  the  hive  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  colony  must  not  be  disturbed  again 
for  several  days. 

To  prevent  all  possible  danger  to  the 
queen  she  can  be  placed  in  a  queen 
cage,  the  entrance  to  which  is  filled  with 
candy,  so  that  the  workers  can  liberate 
her  without  disturbance  in  a  few  hours. 
The  best  cage  for  this  and  for  any  other 
purpose  is  the  Sladen  introducing  cage. 

It  is  too  early  in  the  season  to  do  the 
annual  spring  cleaning,  but  by  a  rapid 
examination  of  the  combs  the  bee-keeper 
can  see  exactly  the  state  of  each  colony 
and  make  notes  for  future  manipula- 
tions. If  the  colony  is  short  of  food  a 
pint  of  warm  syrup  every  other  evening 
for  a  week  or  ten  days  will  enable  the 
b_>es  to  carry  on  until  the  fruit  blossom 
is  out.  If  only  sealed  stores  are  found 
in  the  hive  a  periodic  scratching  of  the 
comb  face  will  stimulate  the  bees  and 
encourage  breeding. 

It    should    be    remembered    that  one 

bee    in    ..\pril    is    worth     four    in    May, 

so  everything  must  be  done  to  encourage 

the    queen   to   lay.     It    is   advisable    to 

add  an  extra  quilt  or  two  above  the  brood 

chamber   to  keep   the  hive   as  warm   as  possible 

this  month.     If  upon  examination  any  colony  is 

found  to  be  quecnless  or  broodless  it  should  be 

united  to  another  at  once.     In  fact,  from  a  honey 

point  of  view  it  seldom  pays  to  keep  any  lot  that 

has   not   at   least   five   combs   covered   with   bees. 

at  this  date.     The  simplest  method  of  uniting  is 

to  use  that  novel  and  excellent  appliance  knomi 

as  the  ventilated  clearer  board,  really  an  ordinarx- 

Porter   escape    board   made    with    wire   cloth    or 

perforated  zinc.     A  good  pattern  of  this  is  made 

by  Messrs.  J.  T.  Burgess  and  Son,  Guinea  Street, 

Exeter. 

To  unite  two  colonies  plac?  the  above-mentioned 
clearer  board  on  the  top  of  t  he  stock  to  which  you 
wish  to  add  the  bees,  fii_i.  stopping  the  Porter 
escape  hole  with  a  cork  ;  then  remove  the  queen- 
less  or  weak  stock  and  place  it  above  the  clearer 
board.  In  a  couple  of  days  the  wire  board  can  be 
removed,  by  which  time  the  bees  will  have  acquired 
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each  other's  scent  and  will  unite  amicably.  If 
there  are  any  combs  containing  brood  in  the 
upper  chamber  these  can  be  placed  below  when 
the  latter  is  removed  a  few  days  later  and  all  the 
bees  are  concentrated  in  the  lower  hive. 

A  rough  and  ready  method  of  uniting  which 
generally  answers  quite  well  is  to  use  a  sheet  of 
brown  paper  in  which  a  number  of  small  holes 
have  been  pierced  with  a  bradawl,  in  place  of  the 
proper   wire   cloth   boartl.     In   this   case   the   bees 


will  gradually  enlarge  these  holes  and  unite  with 
each  other  peaceably. 

The  above  methods  of  uniting  disturb  th<' 
bees  much  less  than  the  orthodox  plan  of  flouring, 
and  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  when  the  weather 
is  so  often  too  cold  for  manipulating  the  combs, 
this  is  a  distinct  advantage.  All  uniting  should 
be  done  in  the  evening  when  the  bees  have  ceased 
flying. 

ISirdwood.   Wclh.  Somcrsd.    L.  Bigg-Wither. 
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FOR     SOUTHERN     GARDENS. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Vegetable  Marrows. — Where  a  hotbed  and  a 
box  frame  will  be  available  in  a  few  weeks,  a 
few  seeds  should  be  sown  in  4-inch  pots  and  placed 
in  a  warm  house.  Plants  for  outside  must  be 
raised  later  on. 

Spinach. — Make  frequent  sowings  to  maintain 
a  continual  supply  during  the  summer  months. 
The  Perpetual  or  Spinach  Beet  should  also  be 
sown  ;  it  will  come  in  very  useful  to  fill  up  gaps 
when  the  summer  Spinach  is  not  available. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — Seeds  for  the  main  crop 
may  be  sown  in  drills  a  foot  apart.  Broccoli 
should  also  be  sown  for  autumn  and  W'inter 
supplies. 

Cabbage. — The  bed  from  which  the  spring 
C.dib,ij;i  t.  are  cut  is  often  left  to  produce  Sprouts  ; 
a  better  plan,  however,  is  to  sow  seeds  now,  which 
will  yield  a  good  crop  in  July  and  August. 

Beet. — A  small  sowing  of  the  Turnip-rooted  kind 
may  be  made  on  a  warm  border,  but  it  may  need 
protection  if  the  weather  proves  very  cold. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Veronica  hulkeana. — This  is  a  splendid  plant  for 
the  cool  greenhouse,  producing  its  spikes  of  pale 
blue  flowers  at  this  season.  To  produce  a  batch 
of  young  plants  for  next  year,  cuttings  should  be 
inserted  at  once  and  placed  in  the  propagating 
case.  When  rooted,  pot  off  singly  and  pinch  out 
the  centre  of  the  growth,  when  no  further  stopping 
will  be  needed.  The  next  move  will  be  into 
receptacles  5  inches  in  diameter,  in  which  the 
plants  will  bloom.  Old  specimens,  directly  the 
flower-spikes  are  over,  should  have  their  growths 
shortened,  and  be  repotted.  Remove  a  portion 
of  the  old  soil,  and  replace  with  a  mixture  of 
loam  three  parts  to  one  part  of  leaf-mould. 
Throughout  the  summer  months  the  plants  may 
be  grown  in  the  open,  plunging  the  pots  in  ashes 
to  keep  the  roots  cool  and  moist. 

Phlox  Laphamii. — Although  often  seen  growing 
in  the  rock  garden,  it  makes  a  splendid  pot  plant. 
Cuttings  ought  now  to  be  inserted,  and  old  examples 
repotted  when  the  flowering  period  is  past.  It 
may  be  treated  the  same  as  the  preceding. 

Freesias. — With  care  and  proper  treatment 
the  bulbs  do  not  need  renewing  each  year.  When 
the  plants  have  flowered,  they  should  be  placed 
on  a  shelf  in  a  warm  greenhouse  where  the  roots 
are  kept  moist,  and  fed  freely  with  liquid  manure 
or  some  reliable  fertiliser.  When  the  foliage 
has  quite  died  down  discontinue  the  w-ater  supply 
and  keep  the  pots  in  a  simny  position  until  the 
time  arrives  for  repotting, 

Ixoras. — Large  examples  will  need  pruning  into 
shape  and  then  repotting.  Specimens  that  were 
potted  late  last  year  will  need  no  further  attention, 
beyond  an  occasional  watering  with  weak  liquid 
manure. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Roses. — The  pruning  of  Roses  may  begin, 
employing  a  sharp  knife  for  the  purpose.  A  few 
individual  specimens  may  need  different  treatment, 
but  for  the  bulk  the  following  remarks  may  be 
taken  as  a  guide  by  the  beginner:  All  the  weak 
and  unripe  wood  must  be  removed,  and  the 
remaining  shoots  cut  back  to  within  five  or 
six  buds.  The  weaker-growing  varieties  pruned 
to  two  or  three  eyes  ;  the  top  bud  ought  always 
to  point  outwards  in  every  instance.  If  it  is 
desired  to  increase  the  size  of  the  tree  the  shoots 
should  be  cut  back  accordingly,  while  such  robust 
kinds  as  F.  K.  Druschki  and  Hugh  Dickson  may  be 
pegged  down,  leaving  the  growths  nearly  to  their 
full  extent.  Many  of  the  single-flowered  kinds, 
of  which  Irish  Elegance  and  Irish  Beauty  may  be 
cited  as  examples,  produce  the  best  effect  when 


left  to  grow  naturally,  merely  thinning  the  centre 
and  tipping   the  leading  growths. 

Gladiolus,  such  as  G.  gandavensis  and  G. 
brenchleyensis,  may  now  be  planted,  A  border 
is  often  set  apart  for  these  charming  flowers,  but 
a  few  clumps  in  other  parts  of  the  garden  are  veiy 
effective. 

Lawns. — These  should  be  swept,  if  needed,  and 
afterwards  roll  d  ;  while  all  the  edgings  should 
be  neatly  trimmed. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 
Work   in    the    Fruit    Garden. — At    this   date 

the  pruning  and  tying  will  have  been  done,  and 
now  for  a  time  the  chief  work  will  be  hoeing 
between  the  bush  trees  and  keeping  the  ground 
free  of  weeds.  All  the  prunings  ought  to  be 
collected  and  burnt  ;  newly-planted  trees, 
especially  standards,  examined  occasionally  to 
ascertain  if  they  are  still  held  firm  in  the  soil  ; 
while  the  roots  of  trees  that  needed  a  mulching 
of  partially  decayed  manure  must  have  the 
material  renewed  where  necessary.  Where  the 
growths  of  the  Loganberry,  Lowberry  and  Black- 
berry have  been  left  their  full  length,  these  may 
now  be  shortened  level  with  the  trellis. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Melons. — The  early  batch  of  plants  are  growing 
freely  and  in  some  instances  have  set  their  fruits. 
It  is  advisable  with  Melons  to  fertilise  the  female 
flowers  at  the  same  time,  and  it  is  usually  possible 
to  have  five  or  six  flowers  open  on  a  certain  date. 
If  one  or  two  fruits  are  allowed  to  develop  a  poor 
crop  often  follow-s.  As  a  general  rule  four  or  five 
fruits  should  be  left  on  each  plant.  A  moist 
atmosphere  and  a  minimum  temperature  of  70° 
should  be  maintained,  while  air  must  be  admitted 
with  discretion.  As  the  fruits  develop  they  will 
need  some  support — a  few  strands  of  raflia  will 
suflice  ;  and  the  roots  may  be  fed  with  a  light 
sprinkling  of  some  reliable  fruit  manure.  Keep 
the  roots  well  supplied  with  water. 

T.  W.   Briscoe. 
(Gardener  to  W.   R.   Lysaght,  Esq.) 

Casllcford,  Chepstow. 

FOR    NORTHERN     GARDENS. 
The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Asparagus. — Where  the  beds  were  mulched 
over  the  winter  with  manure,  the  rougher  portion 
of  this  should  now  be  removed  and  the  short  residue 
covered  with  a  little  soil  from  the  alleys.  A 
slight  dressing  of  salt  should  also  be  given  now, 
and  followed  later  with  a  heavier  dose.  This 
not  only  greatly  benefits  the  Asparagus,  but  also 
discourages  slugs  and  other  vermin. 

Seakale. — \'ery  good  heads  may  now  be  pro- 
duced by  placing  ordinary  7-inch  flower  pots 
over  the  crowns,  with  a  turf  or  slate  laid  on  top 
to  ensure  perfect  darkness.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
sprinkle  a  little  salt  round  the  crowns  before 
placing  on  the  pots,  so  as  to  keep  vermin  at  bay. 

Potatoes. — If  not  yet  done,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  at  once  box  all  late  varieties  and  set  in  a  light 
place  to  sprout.  Earliest  crops  growing  in  frames 
must  not  be  coddled,  but  must  be  protected 
from  frost  at  all  times.  Give  plenty  of  air  on  fine 
days,  and  see  that  the  soil  is  never  allowed  to 
get  dry.     Cold  spring  water  must  not  be  used. 

Onion  Sets. — Where  these  succeed  they  ensure 
early  supplies  for  using  green.  The  sets  may 
now  be  planted  on  only  moderately  rich  ground. 
Press  well  into  the  soil,  or  in  all  likelihood  they 
w-ill  be  thrown  out  as  roots  form.  It  is  well  to 
form  small  firm  ridges  for  these  sets,  so  as  to 
obviate  this  trouble.  The  soil  can  be  levelled 
down  after  growth  has  fairly  started. 

Early-Sown  Onions. — Onions  sown  in  heat 
early  in  the  year  may  now,  if   the  weather  is   at 


all  genial,  be  set  in  a  cold  frame.  They  should 
be  kept  pretty  close  for  a  time,  but  as  the  season 
advances  judicious  airing  must  be  given  so  as  to- 
encourage  sturdy  and  steady  growth. 

The  Flower  Garden. 
Ten-Week  Stocks.— These  are  often  sown 
much  too  early,  and  the  result  is  premature 
blooming  and  a  poor  display.  Even  here  in  the 
north  the  last  week  in  March  is  none  too  late. 
Best  results  are  invariably  had  by  keeping  the 
plants  growing  on  steadi'ly  from  the  moment 
germination  takes  place. 

French  Marigolds. — These,  too,  should  not 
be  sown  much  before  the  end  of  March,  The 
dwarf  kinds,  like  Legion  of  Honour,  are  very- 
useful  for  bedding,  while  the  tall  sorts,  where  the 
rather  disagreeable  odour  is  not  objected  to,  make 
very  useful  subjects  for  filling  vases  for  room 
decoration. 

Calceolarias. — Althougli  not  nearly  so  much 
grown  as  formerly,  there  is  still  room  in  most 
flower  gardens  for  a  bed  or  two  of  these.  To 
make  room  for  more  tender  subjects,  these  may 
now  be  lifted  from  the  frames  in  which  they 
have  been  wintered,  and  planted  in  some  sheltered 
position  where  temporary  shelter  may  be  given 
the  plants  in  the  event  of  severe  frost.  If  the 
soil  to  which  they  are  transferred  has  a  laige 
percentage  of  leaf-mould  in  its  composition  the 
plants  will  lift  later  with  fine  balls  of  roots. 

Pentstemons. — The  commoner  bedding  varieties 
of  these  may  be  treated  similarly  to  the  Calceo- 
larias, but  it  pays  to  transfer  the  large-flowered 
sorts  to  4-inch  pots  of  good  soil.  If  these  be 
plunged  in  moist  ashes  much  watering  will  be 
saved. 

Herbaceous  Plants. — There  is  still  time  to 
make  new  beds  or  borders  of  these,  but  no  more 
time  must  be  lost  or  the  plants  will  get  a  serious 
check  in  the  event  of  a  dry  spell  setting  in  during 
April.  The  forking  over' of  the  surface  of  old 
beds  can  now  be  completed. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine. — As  a  hanging 
plant  for  a  warm  house  I  loiow  of  no  finer  subject, 
and  I  find  that  two-year  plants  are  best  adapted 
to  this  method  of  culture.  Now  is  a  good  time 
to  repot  the  plants.  Shake  away  most  of  the 
old  soil,  and  repot  into  well-drained  7-ineh  pots,, 
using  a  light  compost  of  fibrous  peat  and  best 
loam,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  sharp  sand.  A 
little  bone-meal  and  good  artificial  manure  may  be 
added  with  advantage.  Pot  very  lightly,  and  if 
the  plants  be  rather  small  two  or  three  may  be 
placed  together,  and  this  will  ensure  abundance 
of  slioots  to  hang  down  all  round  the  pots. 

Begonia  President  Carnot. — This  plant  grows 
very  rapidly  in  a  warm  house,  and  its  huge  trusses- 
of  bright  reddish  pink  blooms  are  greatly  admired. 
It  nev-er  gives  satisfaction  when  placed  in  full 
sunshine.  Cuttings  root  readily  at  any  time. 
Stake  the  plants  early,  and  tie  regularly  as 
required.  C.   Blair. 

(Gardener  to  Seton  M.  Thomson,  Esq.) 

Preston  House,  Linlithgow. 


A   GARDENER'S   ROMANCE 

The  demolition  of  the  great  conservatory- 
at  Chatsworth,  designed  and  erected  by  Sir- 
Joseph  Paxton  for  the  sixth  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, recalls  the  romantic  career  of  the  great 
gardener,  Paxton  was  born  of  poor  parents  in 
Bedfordshire,  and  as  a  youth  he  was  employed 
in  a  nursery  garden  at  Chiswick  owned  by  the 
Ouaker  named  Hooker.  While  there  he  met 
the  Duke,  who  offered  him  a  place  at  Chatsworth. 
It  is  related  that  a  few  hours  later  Paxton  took 
the  Manchester  coach  from  London  and  arrived 
at  Chesterfield  at  3  a.m.  the  next  morning.  From 
there  he  walked  the  nine  miles  to  Chatsworth, 
presented  himself  to  the  housekeeper  for  breakfast, 
and  before  the  meal  was  over  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  accept  the  Duke's  offer,  remodel  the 
gardens,  and  not  least,  but  last,  marry  the  house- 
keeper's niece.  It  is  characteristic  of  him  that  he 
carried  out  all  three  of  these  projects.  To  crown 
his  career  he  received  in  later  life  the  knighthood, 
which  for  his  devotion  and  services  to  horticulturc- 
ho  so  richlv  deserved.  H.  H.  W. 
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The  fortnightly  meeting  held  on  March  9  was 
marked  by  much  beauty  and  variety,  quite  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  normal  spring  meeting  that 
we  have  seen  for  many  a  day.  Announced  as  a 
special  meeting  for  Bulbs  and  Apples,  it  was  not 
confined  to  these  alone.  In  larger  measure  were 
the  Alpines,  Orchids  and  Carnations,  and  not 
less  so  spring-flowering  Shrubs  and  hardy  Flowers 
which  ever  appeal  so  strongly.  The  Vegetables 
from  Reading  also  claimed  attention.  Quite  the 
outstanding  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  gold 
medal  group  of  bedding  Hyacinths  arranged  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons.  Reading,  of  high  interest 
and  importance  whether  viewed  from  the 
informative  or  spectacular  standpoints.  Low- 
placed  and  sensibly  disposed,  a  good  garden  effect 
was  created — an  object-lesson  well  worthy  of 
emulation.  Then  from  Mr.  L.  R.  Russell, 
Richmond,  came  a  reminder  that  the  Camellia 
— old-time  favourite — was  not  lost  sight  of,  good 
bushes,  6  feet  or  more  high,  and  younger  examples 
each  bearing  their  quota  of  flowers.     Roses  from 


of  note  as  tliey  appear.  Anaiigcd  a  foot  or  so  above 
the  floor  and  occupying  a  double  table  width,  good  garden 
cflect  was  secured  for  the  whole.  The  varieties  were 
disposed  in  circular  beds  or  groups,  dressed  around  with 
Mahonia.  The  more  important  combinations  were  as 
follows,  and  we  give  them  in  greater  or  lesser  detail  for 
the  benefit  of  our  readers :  Corregio  and  Encliantress, 
white  and  blue  respectively.  City  of  Haarlem,  yellow, 
and  King  of  Blues.  La  Victoire,  red,  and  City  of 
Haarlem.  Jacques,  flesh  pink,  tall  grower.  Queen  of 
Pinks  and  La  Victoire.  Corregio  and  General  Maitre 
deep  blue  ;  a  fine  contrast.  King  of  Blues  and  Schotel. 
pale  blue.  These  were  associated  witli  good  effect.  Of 
new  varieties  set  in  isolated  groups  Purity,  large  bells. 
King  of  Violets  and  Admiral  Togo,  a  carmine  of  exceptional 
brilliancy,  were  the  best.  The  plants  were  is  excellent 
condition.  We  learn  that  the  whole  of  the  flower.i  were 
sent  to  the  London  Hospital  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Show. 

Very  beautiful  and  effective,  too,  were  the  mollis- 
=inensis  hybrid  Azaleas  from  Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbcrt, 
Southgate",  N.,  though  we  wonlil  have  preferred  them  on 
a  floor  space  and  in  a  light  i-itfing  of  graceful  Palms  and 
Ferns.  All  the  same,  they  gave  a  wondrous  display  of 
colour  and  were  a  great  attraction.  .Sunset  (fiery  orange), 
Brilliant  (fine  red),  W.  E.  Gladstone  (delicate  fawn), 
W.  E.  Gumbleton  (maize  yellow)  and  Chevalier  do  Reali 
were  among  the  best,  though  Clara  Butt  in  pink  and 
cream  was  also  very  becomingly  gowned — florally. 

Interesting  and  varied,  too,  was  the  group  ot  (lowering 
plants  irom  Mr.  L.  R.  Russell.  Richmond,  whose  exhibit, 
we  were  pleased  to  note,  contained  excellent  specimens 
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Twyford  and  Oxford,  the  former  in  much  variety, 
marked  the  occasion,  and  very  charming  they 
were.  Very  beautiful,  too,  were  the  Mollis  x 
sinensis  Azaleas  from  Southgate,  delicacy  and 
brilliancy  of  colouring  demonstrating  their  value, 
the  wealth  of  blossom  their  desirableness.  Fruit, 
too,  was  important ;  the  collection  of  Apples 
from  Welwyn  rich  in  variety  and  of  a  quality 
unsurpassed.  Novelties  were  not  unimportant, 
two  Orchids,  three  Narcissus,  and  four  other  plants 
gaining  awards. 

Flokai  Committee. 

Present  ;  H.  B.  May,  Esq.  (chairman),  and  Messrs 
A.  Williams,  W.  J.  Bean.  J.  Green,  G.  Reuthc,  J.  W 
Barr,  R.  C.  Notcutt,  J.  Hudson,  H.  Cowley.  J.  Heal, 
G.  Harrow,  J.  W.  Moorman,  C.  R.  Fielder,  J.  F.  McLeod. 
W.  Howe,  J.  Jennings,  W.  H.  Page,  C.  Elliott,  J.  Dickson. 
C.  Dixon,  A.  Turner,  C.  E.  Pearson,  C.  Shea,  E.  F. 
Hazelton.  W.  P.  Thomson,  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  H.  R. 
Darlington,  G.  Paul,  W.  R.  Dykes,  R.  Cory  and  E.  H. 
Jenkins. 

Greenhouse  Plant.s. 

Tire  displ.ay  of  Hyacinths  from  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons.  Reading,  which  deservedly  gained  the  gold  medal 
award,  was  without  doubt  the  outstanding  feature  of 
the  meeting ;  also  it  was  the  most  educational  in  that 
it  demonstrated  colour  harmonies  and  contrasts  in  these 
popular  bulbous  flowers  to  advantage.  Object-lessons 
of  such  a  nature  are  none  too  frequent  and  are  worthy 


of  well  flowered  Camellias,  bushes  6  feet  or  move  in  height. 
In  smaller  plants  the  rare  C.  reticulata  was  remarked. 
It  is  still  among  the  most  showy.  Some  semi-double 
Japanese  sorts  were  also  effective.  Azaleas  and  Wistarias 
each  contributed  their  quota,  and  of  quite  another  type 
under  bell-glass  some  exquisite  examples  of  Ancetochilus, 
which  only  rarely  to-day  are  presented  to  view. 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and  Sons,  Limited,  Edmonton, 
filled  a  table-length  with  a  considerable  variety  of  Palms 
and  Ferns,  the  latter  including  Cyrtomium,  Nephrolepis, 
Pteris  and  others  of  a  useful  decorative  type,  the  showy 
Columnea  magniflea  and  a  handsome  grouping  of  Cyclamen 
of  a  particularly  good  strain.  Boronia  megastigma  was 
charming. 

Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate,  con- 
tributed a  great  bank  of  Lilacs,  Forsythias  and  Wistarias. 
Belle  de  Nancy  and  Souv.  de  Louis  Spath  were  the  best 
coloured  Lilacs.  Miss  Willmott  and  Mme.  Lemoine  the 
pick  of  tlie  double  whites. 

Quito  among  the  more  charming  of  greenhouse  flowers 
were  the  Freraias  and  Lachenalias  brought  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Jacob  from  Whitchurch,  Salop.  Pinkie,  Quakeress 
and  Rosebud  of  the  first  named  were  very  beautiful. 

Tulips  in  bowls  and  fibre  from  Messrs.  R.  U.  Bath, 
Limited,  Wisbech,  were  a  chief  attraction,  a  silver-gilt 
medal  being  awarded  for  a  particularly  well  grown  lot. 
Yellow  Prince,  Enchantress,  Colleen,  Cardinal  Rampolla 
(orange),  Brunhilde  and  Prince  of  Austria  were  among 
many  good  things.  Chiouodoxas  galore  and  not 
less  abundant  the  Crocuses,  Black  Knight  with  10-inch 
stems  being  very  fine. 

Roses. 

These  made  their  "  advent  "  this  year  in  Lent,  and  if 
not  on  a  lavish  scale,  were  of  high  quality  and  particularly 
choice.  Those  from  Mr.  Elisha  Hicks  were  very  beautiful, 
a  big  stand  ot  his  yellow  Climbing  Lady  Hillingdon  impell- 
ing ailuiiration.   In  the   Rose   Testing  Garden,  Portland, 


U.S.A.,  last  year,  from  the  report  recently  issued,  this 
was  the  ordy  yellow  climbing  Rose  granted  a  gold  medal, 
a  signal  honour  to  a  variety  ot  British  origin,  and  we  con- 
gratulate filr.  Hicks  thereon.  Mme.  Edouard  Herriot,  Queen 
of  the  Belgians  (single  pink)  and  Joanna  Bridge  wer.- 
others  of  note,  though  for  comely  grace  and  charm  the 
pink-flowered  Mrs.  Curnock  Sawday  appealed  very 
strongly. 

Mr.  George  Prince,  Oxford,  contributed  a  group  of  tin- 
highly  decorative  ever-welcome  Fortune's  Yellow,  full- 
length  sprays  indicating  its  high  ornament  and  beauty. 

HARDY   AND   ALPINE   PL.ANTS. 

As  usual,  Messrs.  R.  Tucker  and  Sons,  Oxford,  con- 
tributed a  delighcful  lot  of  alpines,  Saxifrages  largely 
predominating.  Of  these  S.  Sundermanni,  S.  marginata, 
S.  Boryi  and  S.  burseriana  speciosa  were  the  best  white- 
flowertd  sorts  ;  S.  rocheliana  lutca,  S.  Chirry  Trees  and 
S.  Boydi  the  leading  yellows;  with  the  i-iimitable  S. 
IrvingU  and  S.  oppositifolia  latina  as  coloured  sorts. 
Androsace  laevigata  and  Primula  Juliana  were  remarked. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Miller,  Wisbech,  contributed  freely  of  the 
showier  spring  flowers.  Primroses  single  and  double. 
Polyanthuses  and  Blue  Primroses  in  great  variety.  Ranun- 
culus montanus  of  glistening  golden  yellow,  Orobus 
vernus,  Dielytra  spectabilis  and  other  things. 

The  l^Iisses  Hopkins,  Shepperton,  showed  well  of  their 
fine  blue  Primrose  Victory,  perhaps  one  of  the-  bluest 
yet  seen.  The  double  crimson  Pompadour  Primrose 
was  also  remarked. 

Messrs.  Piper,  Bayswater,  contributed  a  small  rock 
garden,  a  sort  of  miniature  with  grass  verge  approach 
leading  to  a  paved  court,  and  beyond  rock  steps,  rock 
walls  and  mounds  suitably  planted. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  ever  shows  his  plants  in  stereo- 
typed fashion,  albeit  we  find  many  interesting  subjects 
from  time  to  time.  On  this  occasion  Adonis  amurcnsis 
fi.-pl.,  Tidipa  Kanfmannii,  double  blue  Hepatica,  Rhodo- 
dendron intricatum  (blue).  Narcissus  minimus,  Sax-ifraga 
Boryi  (white)  and  S.  Borisii  (yeUow)  were  among  good 
things,  .\ndromeda  (Pieris)  japonica  and  some  briUiant 
Rhododrndrons  were  n marked. 

.Mr.  (!.(;.  Whitt'legL'.  I'hi-Miurst,  again  afforded  evidence 
of  con^ideiabk-  tah'iit  in  rock  garden  buUding  and  planting. 
Employing  weathered  limestone  to  good  effect,  a  guhy 
here  or  a  miniature  valley  there  treated  intelligently 
told  to  advantage.  In  this  and  other  ways  Primula 
denticiUata.  Shortia,  Saxilraga  W.  A.  Clark,  S.  scardia 
obtlLsa,  Morisia,  Primula  Juliae  and  Aubrietia  The  Queen 
were  disposed  of  and,  with  miniature  shrubs  here  and 
there,  provided  food  tor  thought.     Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  contributed  many 
interesting,  beautifld  and  fragrant -flowered  hardy  shrubs, 
notably  of  the  latter  Lonicera  Standishii  and  the  Almond- 
-criited  Nutallia  cerasiformLs,  whose  flowering  now  and 
.  uriirr  render  them  most  djsirablc.  Very  pretty,  too,  were 
Prunuses  subhirtella  (pink),  microlepis  (a  true  winter- 
flowering  sort),  and  the  double  Meseri  (whose  dark  wood 
renders  it  effective).  Cydonia  Euphrosyne  (white) 
Forsythia  densiflora  and  Populus  tremula  pcndula  with 
a  great  load  of  catkins  varying  from  pink  to  dusky  grey 
were  among  other  good  things. 

ORCHID  Committee. 

Present  ■  Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch  (chairman),  and  Messrs. 
J,  O'Brien.  C.  J.  Lucas,  F.  J.  Hanbury,  W.  Bolton.  W.  H. 
White  A  Dye,  G.  Wilson,  R.  A.  Rolfe.  J.  C.  Charlesworth 
F.  K. 'Sander,  S.  W.  Flory,  J.  E.  Shill,  W.  Kaye,  E.  R. 
Ashton,  R.  B.  -White,  T.  Armstrong  and  A,  McBean. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Haywards  Heath,  staged 
a  very  fine  group,  among  which  were  Miltonia  blueana, 
M.  hyeana,  M.  Isabel  Sander,  Brasso-Cattleya  Cliftonii, 
B.-C.  Queen  Alexandra,  Odontioda  Queen  Mary,  O. 
Charlesworthii,  Odontoglossum  St,  George,  Masdevallia 
melanopus  and  Cirropetalum  picmratum.  Silver  Flora 
medal. 

Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Brown,  Tunbridge  Wells,  also 
staged  a  fine  group,  including  a  lot  of  Odontoglossimi 
seedlings,  among  which  were  some  exquisite  forms.  Other 
plants  of  interest  were  Miltonia  blueana.  Cymbidium 
Pauwelsii,  Odontioda  Henryii,  Dendrobium  Sir  Frederick 
-Moore  and  D.  Huttonii.     Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Jarvisbrook,  Sussex, 
staged  some  fine  plants.  The  most  conspicuous  were 
Cattleya  Blackii,  C.  Harrisonii,  C.  Leda.  Brasso-Cattleya 
Imperatricc  de  Russie,  Restrepia  elegans  and  Lycasti 
Skinnerii,     Silver  Flora  medal. 

From  Messrs,  Sanders,  St,  Albans,  came  very  fine 
specimens  of  Cymbidium  Seanew.  C,  Garnet,  C.  Gottianum, 
C.  Pauwelsii,  "S'anda  coerulea  and  Odontoglossum  wigani- 
anum.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

A  small  group  came  from  Messrs.  Flory  and  Black. 
Slough,  Bucks.  The  most  notable  plants  were  La*lio- 
Cattleya  H.  T.  Pitt,  L.-C.  Dominiana,  Cattleya  Zephya 
and  several  Odontoglossum  hybrids.  Silver  Banksian 
medal. 

FRUIT  AND  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  C.  G.  A.  Kix,  Esq.  (chairm,an).  the  ifv.  W. 
Wilks,  and  Messrs.  J.  Harrison,  J.  Cheal,  W.  H.  Divers, 
J.  W.  Bates,  G,  Woodward,  S.  B,  Dicks,  H.  Markham, 
P  Veitch,  G,  Berrv,  O,  Thomas,  W.  Crump.  W,  Poupavt, 
H  S.  Rivers,  A.  Bullock,  J.  S.  Kelly.  W.  E.  Humphreys. 
J,  Vert.  E.  Beckett.  E.  A.  Bunyard,  W.  J.  Jcfleries,  G.  F. 
Tinley,  F.  Jordan  and  P.  Tuckett. 

But  one  exhibit  of  vegetables,  that  from  Messrs,  Sutton 
and  Sons,  Reading,  was  staged,  its  outstanding  feature 
the  Cauliflower-headed  Broccolis  Snow  White  and  Early 
White,  admirable  both  and  ot  superb  quality.  Golden 
Ball  Lettuce,  Chicory,  Radishes,  Mushrooms  and  Kales 
also  played  a  part. 

Of  fruit  there  was  much  to  admire.  Apples  bemg  very- 
fine.  From  Messrs,  Bunyard  and  Co.,  JIaidstone,  came 
such  as  Bramley's  Seedling,  Striped  Beefing,  Belle  de 
Pontoise.  Crimson  Bramlcy  (very  fine),  Hornmead  Pear- 
main,  Winter  Russet,  Mclndoe's  Russet,  Golden  Reinette, 
Sir  J.  Thornvcroft  and  others,  some  six  dozen  dishes 
and  many  rarely  seen  varieties  being  staged.  'This 
haudsonie'lot  deservedly  gained  a  gold  medal. 
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C.  A.  Cain,  Esq.,  The  Nodi',  Wclwyn  (gardonpr,  llr.  T, 
Putoman),  also  coiitlibutrd  handsomely  of  Apples,  the 
finer  dishes  beinu  Uainbling's  Seedling,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet, 
Lord  l>erb>',  Kiwd  (luirlieidarly  good),  Barnack  Beauty, 
I'liarles  Hoss,  'Jlie  ijiieeu.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and  Lane's 
]*rinee  Albert  being  among  the  notables.  Silver-gilt 
K'li'^htian  medal. 

Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  also  secured  a  silver- 
gilt  Jvnightian  medal  for  a  crllection  of  Apples  which 
included  a  grand  lot  of  Crawley  Beauty,  Ked  Winter 
Ueinette,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Gascoyue's  Scarlet,  Lord 
J)erbv,  Newton  Wonder  and  others. 

For  a  collection  of  Apples  Lady  Katherine  Drummoud, 
Sherbourn  House,  Warwick,  was  granted  a  silver  Banksian 
medal,  and  for  a  collection  of  Citron  fruits  Messrs.  Rivers 
and  Sons,  Sawbridgeworth,  received  a  silver  Hogg  medal. 

KAECissrs  Committee. 

Present :  E.  A.  Bowles,  Esq.  (chairman),  JEiss  E. 
Willmott.  the  Revs.  G.  H.  Engleheart.  J.  Jacob,  R.  Meyer. 
C.  T.  Digby,  and  Messrs.  W.  F.  il.  Copeland.  W.  B. 
Cranfleld.  G.  Reuthe,  G.  W.  Leak,  F.  W.  Jones,  P.  11. 
liarr.  G.  Chureher,  H.  V.  Warrender,  C.  Bourne,  H.  Smith. 
H.  (i.  Hawker,  F.  H.  Chapman,  W.  Poupart,  R.  Cory, 
W.  R.  Dykes  and  H.  Backhouse. 


New  Varieties. — Awards  op  Merit 
Messrs.  AUwood  Brothers,  Hayward's  Heath,  were 
granted  cei+iflcates  of  merit  for  Wivelsfleld  Claret,  a 
self-dcscriptivo  variety  possessed  of  a  rich  Clove  perfume, 
and  WivelBfleld  Beauty,  a  yellow-ground  fancy  which 
sliowed  some  advance  in  its  particular  section,  'i'hc 
rich  pink  Mrs.  Walter  Hemus  secured  a  flrst-class  certificate. 
Shown  by  the  raiser,  Mr.  Walter  Hemus. 


BRITISH     CARNATION     SOCIETY. 

This  Society's  twenty-fourth  floral  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall  on  March  10.  It  was 
not  a  very  large  meeting.  Competition  in  the  majority 
of  the  classes  was  rather  meagre,  in  not  a  few 
instances  a  solitary  exhibitor  alone  staging.  This  not- 
withstanding, there  were  many  good  vases  of  flowers 
on  view,  particularly  in  the  trade  and  open  classes,  while 
non-competitive  groups  were  exceptionaUy  strong  and 
good. 

One  exhibitor,  Mr.  W.  E.  WaUace,  Eaton  Bray,  alone 
staged  in  the  George  Monro,  Jun.,  Challenge  Cup  class, 
which  asks  for  twelve  varieties  of  Carnations,  distinct, 
twcnty-flve  blooms  of  each  variety,  the  exhibitor  named 
securing  the  cup.  His  sit  comprised  Mrs.  C.  W.  Ward 
(cerise).  Lady  Noithcliffe  (pink),  Mikado,  Delight  (pink), 
Una  Wallace  (cerise),  Enid  (crimson).  White  Wonder. 
Sunstar  (yellow)  and  Scarlet  Glow,  the  last  the  most 
vivid  scarlet  we  have  seen. 

Forthree  vases  of  twelve  blooms  each  of  British  novelties 
since  1917,  first  prize  the  Brunton  ChaUenge  Cup,  the 
Misses  Price  and  Fyfe,  East  Grinstead,  secured  the  prize, 
having  Isobel  Fclton  (new  white),  Cholita  (a  most  shapely 
pink— a  flower  indeed  with  a  profile),  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Hemus  (pink,  destined,  we  think,  for  high  popiUarity). 

Mr.  Englcmann,  Saffron  Waldcn,  secured  the  challenge 
cup  offered  by  the  American  Carnation  Society  for  three 
vases  of  American  novelties,  Laddie  (large  pale  pink) 
being  employed. 

For  a  dinner-table  decoration  of  Carnations,  a  baski't 
of  Carnations  and  a  bouquet  of  the  flowers  Mr.  R.  F. 
Felton,  Hanover  Square,  took  the  flret  prize  in  each  case, 
employing  the  pink-flowered  Mi's.  Walter  Hemus  and 
Saffron  (yellow)  in  the  two  last-named  classes  respectively 
For  six  Carnation  plants  in  bloom  C.  A.  Cain,  Esq., 
Welwyn  (gardeuer,  Mr.  T.  Pateman),  was  the  only  exhibitor. 
■Unfortunately,  the  varieties  were  unnamed. 

The  class  for  one  vase  cf  Carnations,  not  less  than  100 
blooms,  brought  three  competitors,  Mr.  Englcmann  being 
awarded  the  prize  for  Lady  Northcliffe  (pink)  in  capital 
condition.  Jfore  than  a  word  of  praise,  however,  is  merited 
for  Mr.  Tom  Page's  vases  of  Edward  Page  (cerise)  and 
John  Page  (pink).  They  were  very  flue,  and  probably 
a  little  more  time  in  arranging  might  have  made  all  the 
difference.  Mr.  Walter  Hemus  showed  his  new  pink, 
Mrs.  Walter  Hemus,  bid  the  flowers  drooped  too  much. 
For  one  vase  of  a  British-raised  Carnation  five  entered. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Wallace,  Eaton  Bray,  leading  with  Eonu'O, 
a  fine  crimson.  Mr.  Englcmann,  showing  Dolly  (pink), 
was  second. 

siSGLE  Vase  Classes. — Twenty-five  Bt.ooms  Each. 
For  one  vase  of  white  Carnations  the  New'port  Car- 
nation Nurseries,  Newport,  Essex,  was  first  with  White 
Wonder,  Mr.  J.  E.  Peters  was  second  with  the  same 
variety,  and  Mr.  J.  Green  with  Oiastity  taking  third 
prize. 

The  Newport.  Carnation  Nursery  led  for  pink  Car- 
nations, staging  Lady  Meyer.  Mr.  Englcmann,  who 
showed  Peerless  (cerise)  was  second. 

In  the  salmon  pink  class  Mr.  Englcmann  staged  Bona 
(deep  pink)  and  took  first  prize,  Mr.  Peters  being  second 
with  Enchantress. 

Jfr.  Englcmann  also  took  first  prize  in  the  crimson 
class  with  Carola,  and  in  the  scarlet  class  with  Thora, 
a  grand  scarlet  and  an  easy  opener.  This  vase  was  also 
awarded  the  silver-gilt  medal  oft'ered  for  the  best  vasj 
in  Classes  9 — 16  inclusive. 

The  Newport  Nursery  took  first  for  any  other  colour 
with  Mary  Allwood.  M'r.  Englcmann  securing  that  for 
any  fancy  variety  with  lona,  a  freckled  pink. 

Only  one  exhibitor  staged  a  group  of  Perpetual  Car- 
nations in  pots,  this  coming  from  C.  A.  Cain,  Esq.  (gar- 
dener. Air.  T.  Pateman),  who  showed  a  very  creditable 
lot.  The  varieties  were  unnamed,  an  unfci-tunatc  omission, 
we  think. 

'^  NOS-COMPETINX.   GEOCPS. 

Thsse  chiefly  were  at  the  northern  side  of  the  had, 
which  was  fiJled  with  groups. 

Gold  medals  were  awarded  Messrs.  -Vllwood  Brothers 
and  Mr.  C.  Englcmann,  the  former  having  their  new 
varieties  Wivelsfleld  Claret  and  Wivelsfleld  Beauty, 
Bishton  Wonder,  Scarlet  Seedling,  Triumph,  Salmon 
Enchantress  and  many  others:  the  latter  such  good 
things  as  Sunstar,  Benora,  Circe,  Saffron,  Boadicea, 
lona,  Carola  and  others  top-sawyers  all. 

The  Newport  Nursery  gained  a  silver-gUt  medal  for 
a  nice  lot,  Mr.  J.  Green  securing  a  silver  medal  for  a  group 
of  Chastitv,  white.  Mr.  Walter  Hemus  staged  a  superb 
lot  of  the  pink-flowered  Mrs.  Walter  Hemus.  Ifessrs. 
Stuart  Low  and  Jlr.  V. .  Luxford  also  set  up  groups. 


ANSWERS 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


FLOWT^R     GARDEN. 

DAFFODILS  NOT  FLOWERING  (A.  G.).— You  ju&t 
miss  telling;  us  what  irost  of  all  we  would  prefer  to  have 
known,  viz.,  how  and  when  you  replanted  the  bailbs. 
You  say  "  during  the  autumn  you  separated  and  replanted 
them."  If  late  in  the  putumn  and  many  new  roots  had 
been  formed,  so  much  the  worse  for  their  flowering  in  the 
near  future.  The  time  to  have  done  the  work  was  July 
when  the  bulbs  were  dormant.  Then  with  new  roots 
and  growth  in  due  season  the  majority  would  certainly 
flower  during  the  spring  of  1921.  Many  may  do  so  as 
it  is.  and  as  the  plants  appear  healthy  they  sliould  not 
be  disturbed.  The  flowering  of  a  Daffodil  bulb  in,  say, 
1920  is  dependent  upon  its  good  growth  and  dovelopmeiit 
in  1919,  the  germ  or  embryo  flower  bud  being  laid  in  the 
last  named  year  as  a  result  of  the  growth  made  dming  the 
spring.  By  encouraging  good  growth  now  you  should 
therefore  get  your  reward  during  the  spring  of  1921. 

SELF-SOWING  ANNUALS  (Essex).— It  is  not  our 
experience  that  the  more  "striking  annuals  "are  of  the 
self-sowing  class,  and  those  that  are  vary  of  necessity 
with  the  season  and  also  the  locality.  Poppies,  Forget- 
me-nots,  Eschscholzia,  Limnanthes  Douglasi,  Nasturtimn, 
Cornflower,  Alyssum  maritimum.  Corn  Marigold.  Mignon- 
ette and  common  or  African  Marigold  are  among  the  best 
that  we  recall ;  while  of  biennials  Honesty,  Evening 
Primrose,  Foxglove  and  Snapdragon — the  two  last  with 
certain  pretensions  to  perennial  longevity — being  worthy 
of  mention.  With  such  things  as  the  Poppy  and  Fox- 
glove, however,  seeing  that  by  reason  of  the  weight  of 
their  seeds  they  fall  in  their  own  immediate  \'icinity 
where  the  seedlings  come  up  in  their  hundreds,  it  is  always 
better  to  collect  the  seeds  and  sow  them  thinly  broadcast 
where  they  are  required. 


TREES     AND     SHRUBS . 

STOPPING  UP  HOLES  IN  TREES  (H.  iV^.).— Asphalt 
is  not  so  easy  to  apj)ly  as  cement  for  stopping  holes  in 
trees,  but  when  once  in  position  it  is  less  liable  to  crack. 
Good  cement,  however,  often  stands  many  years  without 
cracking,  and  in  plpces  where  cement  cracks  badly  it 
is  probable  that  asphalt  might  also  crack.  The  cracks 
are  usually  worse  where  the  tree  is  exposed  to  wind  and 
a  twisting" action  takes  place.  If  care  is  taken  to  fill  the 
cavity  and  work  the  cement  well  into  the  margins  of  the 
wounds,  it  ought  not  to  slu-ink. 


THE     GREENHOUSE. 

CLIMBING  ROSES  FOR  THE  GREENHOUSE  (Chelten- 
?iam). — A  good  pink  variety  would  be  Climbing  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Grant.  Hugh  Dickson  would  do  very  well  for  a 
red.  but  we  think  Climbing  Richmond  would  bloom  more 
freely.  You  could  not  obtain  a  succession  of  bloom  in 
such  a  small  house.  To  do  this  you  want  another  house 
to  bring  the  plants  along  with  more  heat. 


ROSE     GARDEN. 

PRUNING  ROSES  (E.  J.  i?.).— The  climbers  for  inside 
should  not  be  pruned.  Encourage  growth  all  you  can. 
Those  for  outside,  of  the  climbing  Hybrid  Tea  class, 
should  only  have  ext.ieme  ends  removed,  and  you  need 
only  prune  very  slightly  Paul's  Scarlet  and  Dr.  Von 
Fleet. 


GARDBNING      A  PPO  I  NT  M  B  M  T  . 

Mr.  John  Dick,  Jun..  for  nine  years  head-gardener  to 
the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  Taymouth  Castle,  Perthshire 
has  just  been  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  new  Public 
Park,  Coatbridge. 


MAKE  SURE  YOU  PLANT 
SCOTCH  POTATOES 

by  procuring  your  supplies  direct 
from  FORFARSHIRE.  Send 
to-day  for  our  SEED  POTATO 
LIST  and  GUIDE  (mentioning 
this  paper).      It  is  post  free. 

THYNE    &    SON, 
DUNDEE. 


FUCHSIAS.  1-  of  the  very  best  New  Frcneli  viiricties 
HI/-,   6    for   .'./li        0   fine   Hybrids    from   Tiipbylla,    3/U. 

12  Finest  Single  varieties,  6/-;     «  for  :i/C>. 

12  Finest  Double  varieties   fi/-:    0   for  3/ti. 
All  free  for  caxh  with  order. 

H.  .I..rONES,  RVECROFT  NlRSERIES,  HiTHlJK  (IREEN,  S.E,  l:i. 

H.J.  JONES'  Gold  Medal  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Catalogue  now  ready,  post  free  Id.  stump.  Tbi>  contains 
list  of  all  the  best  varieties  and  much  usetul  information: 
also  list  of  best  Phlox.  Miehaelmas  Daisies,  etc.  JIYECROFT 
NlRSERIES,  Hither  Green,  S.E.  i:i. 

GOLD    MEDAL    PHLOX.       12   Finest    varieties,    in 

enltivation.    10/-;     12   extra    fine    for    7/6;     Miehaelmas 

Daisies,  12  very  finest  varieties,  10/-;    12  very  fine,  7/6. 

All  free  for  cash  with  order. 

H.  J.  JO>fES,  KVECROFI  NVRSERIES,  HITHER  GREEN.  S.E.  13. 


Seed  Potatoes 

ENSURE  YOUR  CROP 

BY    PLANTING    THE    FOLLOWING. 

ONE  -  YEAR        SCOTCH        GROWN. 

On  Rail,  Gedney.        Bags  free.        Cash  with  order. 

FIRST     EARLIES. 

Cwt.     561bs.  281bs 

DCKE  OF  YORKS  .  .  Class  1     ;iO/-     16/-  9/- ' 

•Edzell  Blue       .  .       .,    1     26/-     14/-  8/- 

Early  Rose         .  .       „    2    26/-     14/-  8/- 

Eakly  Puritans  „    2    22/-    12/-  7/- 

Eaklt  Eclipse   .        .      „    2    20/-     11/-  6/- 

shakpe's  express       .      .,    2    21/-    11/-  6/- 

Epicuke 1     21/-     11/-  6/- 

SiR  John  Llewellyns        ..    1    20/-     11/-  6/- 

SECOND     EARLIES. 

British  Q  teens  .  Class  2    16/-       8/6  4/9 

♦Great  Scott        .  .       ,.    2     17/6       9/6  5/- 

•KiNC,  George      .         .       „    2    17/8       9/6  5/- 

QueEN  JIaeY        .  .        „     2     16/-       8/6  4/9 

*The  Ally  .  .  .       „    2    18/-     10/-  5/6 

Windsor  Castle         .      ..    l    20/-    11/-  6/- 

MAIN     CROPS     AND     LATE. 

Arran  Chief       .  Class  1     18/-     10/-  .5/6 

Arran  Chief      .        .      ,,2    16/-      8/6  4/9 

EVEROOODS  .  .       .,    2     16/-       8/6  4/9 

Iron  Dukes        .         ...    2    16/-      8/6  4/9 

King  Edwards   .         .      „    1    20/-^     11/-  6/- 

KiNG  Edwards   .         .       „    2    17/6       9/6  5/- 

*Ma.iestic 2    22/-     12/-  7/- 

•Keers  Pink  ...     2    26/-  .  14/-  8/- 

Scottish  Farmer         .       ..    2    16/-      8/6  4/9 

Up-to-date         .         ...    1     18/-     10/-  5/6 

Factor 2    16/-       8/6  4/9 

*  Immune  Varieties. 
Senator  Peas,   Main  Crop,   One  of  the  Best, 
1/6  per  pint ;    2/6  per  quart. 


W.  T.    FRANKS 

SEED     (IROWEIt. 

DafFodil      Nurseries, 
GEDNEY,    HOLBEACH,    LINGS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

SPECIAL    COLLECTIONS. 

Twelve  best  Exhibition  Japanese  varieties,  as  under  : — 
A.  T.  Totfield,  chestnut         Edith  Cavell,  the  best  bronze 

10(1  Genl.    Retain,  the   best  new 

Fred  Green,  purple  pinl^ 

Jas.  Fraser,  yellow  IVIrs.  E.  A.  Tickle,  mauve  pink 

Louisa  Pockett,  the  best  variety  in  existence 
Sir  E.  Letchworth,  silvery  purple,  and 
Queen  Mary  and  Mrs.  Q.  Drabble,  the  two  best  whites 
Princess  Mary  and  Wm.  Rigby,  the  two  best  yellows 

One  plant  of  each  for  7/6,  three  of  each  for  1  Guinea. 

Selections  from  general  list  of  Japanese  at  5/-  per  doz.  plants. 
Twelve    best    Decoratives    for    disbudding,    flowering    from 

October  until  Chi-istmas,  5/-. 
Twelve  best  Decoratives  for  sprays  and  cut  flower,  5/-. 
Twelve  best  greenhouse  Singles  for  disbudding,  5/-. 
Twelve  best  greenhouse  Singles  for  sprays  and  cutting,  5/-. 
Twelve  best  Early  flowering  for  the  open  garden,  to  be  planted 

at  the  end  of  April.  5/-. 
One  hundred  Early  flowering,  in  25  varieties,  our  selection, 

for  30/-. 

The   Early  flowering  varieties  will  be  sent  in  March  at 
planting  time,  as  desired. 

Descriptive  catalogue,  post  free  on   application. 

W.  WELLS  &  Co.,  MERSTHAM,  SURREY 
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POULTRY      NOTES 

BY     W.     POWELL-OWEN,     F.B.S.A. 


IN  earlier  articles  in  The  Garden  I  have 
advised  poultry-keepers  to  have  an  objective. 
I  gave  as  my  own  aim  "  four  eggs  weekly 
from  each  bird,"  and  do  not  consider  that 
too  high,  although  many  differ  with  me. 
On  Egg  Production. — I  am  interested  mainly 
in  winter  egg  production,  because  in  the  summer 
birds  can  look  after  themselves  more  or  less  and 
■'anything  in  feather"  should  lay.  I  advise  all 
poultry-keepers  to  aim  at  an  average  of  four  eggs 
weekly  per  bird  from  October  to  March.  Some 
will  get  to  my  objective  for  the  whole  six  months, 
others  for  an  odd  month  or  two.  But  to  aim 
high  means  much  better  management  for  the 
layers.  For  instance,  one  can  begin  to  look  for 
the  cause  if  the  average  is  only  two  eggs  weeldy. 
The  main  thing  is  to  start  with  a  sound  system 
of  feeding  and  housing,  and  to  persevere  with  the 
"  little  details  that  count "  until  the  objective 
is  reached.  Those  of  my  critics  who  disagree 
with  me  and  say  I  aim  too  high  would  change 
their  views  were  they  to  see  some  of  the  records 
my  students  put  up. 

Six  Eggs  Weekly.— Mr.  W.  M.  Allfrey  of 
Farley  Castle,  Reading,  a  reader  of  The  Garden, 
tells  me  that  from  January  25  to  February  24 
seven  of  his  White  Leghorns  laid  1S6  eggs,  an 
average  of  six  eggs  weekly.  From  Mrs.  Ashley 
Froude  of  Kingsbridge  comes  the  record  of  617  eggs 
from  twenty-eight  White  Rtmner  ducks  from 
February  i  to  26  inclusive,  which  means  an  average 
of  nearly  twenty-four  eggs  per  diem,  or  six  egg3 
weekly  per  duck  for  the  flock.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  in  aiming  high  there  is  a  greater 
chanc3  of  doing  well  than  where  there  was  no 
particular  objective  in  mind.  Mr.  Alfrey's 
White  Leghorns  are  on  heather  land  in  a  quarter- 
acre  pen,  and  if,  as  is  likely,  they  should  put  up 
a  fine  yearly  total,  they  should  prove  excellent 
as  breeders  in  their  second  season.  The  great 
disadvantage  in  merely  recording  pen  totals 
is  that  while  all  the  birds  are  known  to  be  most 
prolific,  one  cannot  say  which  is  the  "  best  of  the 
bunch." 

.  Trap-nesting  Advocated.— We  have  a  similar 
instance-  in  Lady  Coote's  Black  Leghorns,  which, 
as  reported  in  The  Garden  at  the  time,  averaged 
over  200  eggs  each.  Not  being  trap-nested, 
we  have  to  take  such  pens  as  a  whole,  and  are 
not  able  to  pick  out  one  of  the  inmates  and  say 
she  laid  the  most  eggs  in  the  twelve  months. 
That  is  why  I  am  so  keen  a  supporter  of  the  trap- 
nest,  because  sons  of  the  "  best "  individual 
layer  are  most  valuable  to  carry  on  the  good  work 
of  maintaining  high  egg  production.  As  breeders 
pens  doing  excellent  flock-totals,  especially  in 
th^  winter  months,  are  invaluable,  and  we  must 
continue  the  good  work  by  mating  a  super- 
cockerel  to  the  pen  of  layers.  A  pullet  laying 
twelve  eggs  or  over  for  each  winter  month  (October 
to  March)  would  be  quite  good  for  use  in  the 
breeding  pens  as  a  second-season  hen,  but  to 
females  of  this  brand  you  should  mate  a  super- 
CDckarel. 

Sons  0!  High-performing  Dams. — .\nd  in  the 
choic2  of  cockerels  I  like  to  give  full  play  to  high 
records  put  up  by  individual  dams.  Take  two 
instances  I  have  in  mind.  One  of  my  students 
returned  a  record  of  over  seventy  eggs  from 
from  October  to  December  from  a  White  Leghorn 
pullet.  Another  for  the  same  three  months 
recorded  a  Light  Sussex  pullet  with  seventy  eggs. 


These  are  the  individual  dams  I  like  to  depend 
upon  to  tlirow  sons  to  head  the  breeding  pens. 
In  short,  in  all  matings  the  secret  lies  in  using 
males  out  of  super  individual  dams.  It  is  a  very 
sound  rule  to  set  aside  your  best  performer  of  the 
year  and  to  breed  cockerels  especially  from  her 
for  use  the  next  season.  With  this  object  in 
mind  she  should  be  mated  to  a  cockerel  out  of 
another  very  high  recorded  individual  hen.  Any- 
pullet  giving  twenty  eggs  or  over  for  three  or  four 
winter  months  (October  to  December  or  October 
to  January)  I  regard  as  a  "  super"  and  ideal  for 
cockerel-breeding. 

Wlien  Buying  Males. — Seeing,  then,  that  you 
want  a  cockerel  out  of  a  super  hen,  whether  you 
desire  to  breed  layers  or  cockerel-breeding  sons, 
it  is  false  economy  to  buy  cheap  males.  So  long 
as  I  can  depend  upon  the  right  bird  I  never  mind 
what  is  charged  for  the  male.  Last  season  I 
heard  of  a  utility  cockerel  for  which  £50  was  asked. 
Even  that  sum  would  not  be  too  high  for  a  pro- 
fessional breeder  who  could  get  his  money  back 
for   the   sale   of   progeny.     I    always  work  it   out 


WHITE     RUNNER     DUCKS. 

Some  of  Mrs.  Ashley  Fronde's  ducks  busy 

"breakfasling"     on    one    of    their     natural 

feeding-grounds   {see  text). 

this  way :  A  20s.  cockerel  breeds  100  pullets 
worth  20s.  each  =  £100  ;  a  70s.  cockerel  breeds 
100  pullets  worth  30s.  each  =  £150.  In  order  to 
save  50s.  at  the  start  we  lose  £50  in  the  long  run. 
A  whole  season's  work  can  be  ruined  by  the  use 
of  a  low-grade  male,  and  that  is  the  only  way  to 
regard  the  matter.  This  year  I  may  have  super 
layers,  but  if  to  them  I  mate  an  inferior  cockerel, 
the  resultant  pullets  will  be  poor  performers. 
Within  six  months  then  I  have  turned  full  egg- 
baskets  into  empty  ones.  And  I  always  contend 
in  consequence  that  it  is  not  worth  cutting  down 
the  price  paid  for  the  cockerels. 

Laying  of  Ducks. — When  a  person  takes  up 
White  Runner  ducks  he  or  she  will  invariably 
say  as  October  comes  rotmd,  "  I  thought  Runners 
laid  all  the  winter  through."  They  do,  but  it  is 
a  question  of  management  and  attention  to 
details.  The  latter  are  not  so  niunerous  as  with 
hens,  but  one  must  carry  out  the  general  principles 
governing  duck-keeping.  I  have  referred  to 
Mrs.  Froude's  flock  of  twenty-eight  White  Runner 
ducks,  and  I  give  their  record  since  October  last : 
October,  54  eggs ;  November,  93  ;  December, 
193;   January,  409  ;   and  February  (to   26th),  6r7. 


This  flock  is  a  mixed  one  of  adults  and  yoimg 
ones,  which  accoimts  for  the  lower  returns  in 
October,  when  the  older  ones  were  in  moult. 
The  ducks  were  divided  at  the  time  into  two 
flocks,  but  accidentally  amalgamated,  and  now 
rtm  as  one  lot  of  twenty-eight.  They  have  not, 
therefore,  had  everything  in  their  favour  from 
Octobi;r.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  eggs  have 
been  coming  in  since  October,  and  Mrs.  Froude  is 
just  a  hobbyist  who  is  keen  on  all  utility  stock. 

Management  of  Ducks. — I  have  often  given 
my  few  sound  principles  for  duck-keeping.  First 
you  must  have  a  foraging  egg-laying  breed  like 
the  Runner,  Orpington  or  Khaki  Campbells. 
For  eggs  alone  I  like  the  White  Runner,  and  for 
all-round  purposes  the  (heavier)  Buff  Orpington 
duck.  Next  you  must  not  overfeed  them  where 
the  range  is  ideal,  or  you  spoil  them  for  foraging. 
At  ordinary  times  from  mid-March  to  September 
they  will  find  all  their  food  on  range,  and  merely 
need  an  evening  meal  of  mash.  In  the  winter 
you  must  provide  as  a  breakfast  (on  ideal  range) 
liozs.  to  20ZS.  of  grain  per  duck  in  a  trough  of 
water.  That  will  send  them  out  with  sharp 
appetites,  whereas  too  full  a  breakfast  will  make 
them  mopish  and  non-productive.  But  on  their 
return  from  range  they  must  have  a  nice  full 
mash  with  fresh  water  to  drink  put  down  by  the 
food-troughs.  In  this  mash  there  must  be  plenty 
of  minced,  boiled  or  raw  greenfood,  and  in  the 
winter  up  to  20  per  cent,  (by  weight)  of  fish  or 
meat  meal.  In  the  siunmer  the  latter  is  reduced 
or  omitted,  according  to  amotmt  of  natural  animal 
food  on  range. 

Outbuildings  for  Ducks. — ^The  duck-house 
must  be  perfectly  dry  and  light  and  airy.  It 
should  be  a  combined  structure  well  boarded  up 
in  the  winter  and  so  planned  that  the  hinged 
boards  can  be  dropped  in  the  smnmer  to  admit 
plenty  of  fresh  air  through  the  netting  on  warm 
summer  evenings.  Ducks  readily  sweat,  and 
this  prevents  it.  Then  the  floor  must  be  deeply 
bedded  with  soft  litter,  and  the  latter  must  be 
kept  dry.  Coming  to  the  accessories,  I  insist 
upon  several  saucers  of  grit  and  oyster-shell  in 
the  feeding  yard  and  (imder  cover)  a  box  of  very 
small  ashes.  I  prefer  the  house  to  be  light  and 
roomy  so  that  the  ducks  can  remain  imder  cover 
in  inclement  w-eather  in  winter.  They  must  not 
be  shut  in  like  hens,  but  are  all  the  better  if  there 
is  a  shelter  handy  when  they  desire  to  keep  at  home. 
Those  with  disused  stables,  sheds  and  outbuildings, 
could  not  be  better  placed  for  successful  duck 
keeping. 

Aperients  and  Tonics. — Ducks  are  prolific 
layers,  and  once  weekly  are  the  better  for  an  iron 
tonic  (my  stilphate  of  iron  solution)  in  the  water 
used  over  the  mash.  They  also  pick  up  doubtful 
odds  and  ends,  and  Glauber's  salt  in  the  mash 
w-ill  be  useful  once  a  week,  also  a  weekly  dose  of 
Izal  Disinfectant  Fluid.  To  help  them  shell 
their  eggs  I  always  advise  during  a  spell  of  hea\'y 
laying  the  addition  of  poimded  oyster-shell  to 
the  mash  twice  weekly.  These  are,  of  cotu-se 
important  details,  but  not  so  numerous  or  diflicult 
to  master  as  with  hens.  Another  important 
stepping-stone  to  successful  w-inter  production  is 
the  starting  of  each  winter  season  w-ith  a  flock  of 
young  ducks  of  the  current  year's  hatcliing. 
To  rely  upon  adults  is  to  get  late  winter  eggs,  as 
the  older  the  duck  the  later  she  commences  to 
lay  as  a  general  rule. 
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Your  ground  needs  nutrition 

Denial  of  this  means  v)o\t'it\  of  results.  If  "C:iiiai> 
Guano"  is  applied  (an  easy  task)  you  will  be  amazed  at 
the  prodigious  and  prolific  results.  All  vegetable  and 
fruit  crops  at  their  heaviest.  Flowers  bloom  in  greater 
profusion,  and  lawns  become  rich  with  verdure. 
Quality,  too.  is  vastly  improved  if 

CANARY  GUANO 


be  used.  This  wonderful  con- 
centrated fertilizer  can  be 
obtained  from  :ill  Seedsmen  in 
cartons  1/-  each  :  bags  2/6. 
5'-.  10/-,  20/-  and  30/-  each,  or 
direct  from  the  makers. 

Do  not  be  satisfied 
with  any  substitute. 

Write  fo-((uy  /or  FliEE 
Cutitiry  Cidi'iu  B  uoklet, 
which  contains  cxPert 
iiitvicc    on    ,jH   Ri7rileiiinti 

Chemical  Union,  Ltd. 

IPSWICH 
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fSANITAS"  Powder 

INSURES  YOUR  CROPS 

Against  SLUGS.  WORMS,  RATS, 
MICE,  CATS  and  BIRDS. 

Large  and  small  tins  and  in  bags, 

of     all     Chemists.     Stores      and 

Nurserynu'ii, 

THE  SANITAS   CO.,  Ltd. 
Limehouse,    London,   E.14. 

Awarded  Medal\tt  Rov.il  Hcrliculliir.it 
Exlubitiun.  t'Jtt. 


ROBUST  CHICKS 


depend  upon 
PROPERLY   BLENDED,  EASILY  DIGESTED 


THE  Best  Chick  Seeds  and  Grains  43/-  per  cwt. 
Next  Best  ,,  ,,        34- 

No-  3  (from  6-8  weeks  old)      ,,         33/-        ,, 
Chick-rearing  IVleal  "  A"  3i/-        „ 

Chick-rearing  IVIeal  "  B"  30/         ,, 

N.B. — Free  bags;    carriage  foiward.      Carriage  paid  home 

(England  and  Wales)  on  2  cwt.  orders.     Cash  with  order. 

These  Chick  Foods  stand  comparison  as  they  are  the  Best 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.     Send  for  Samples. 

HUSSEY  BROS., 


515,  Seven  Sisters  Road,  S.   Tottenham. 


EGGS ! ! !   How  to  Get  Them  Cheap ! ! ! 

Rear  your  own  chicks  from  sittings  from  my  well  known  layers 
and  prizewinners  :  Golden,  Silver  White  Wyandottes  (273  egg 
strain),  Rhode  Island  Reds.  White  Leghorns  (2S5  strain). White 
Runner  and  Buff  Orpington  Ducks.  Second  pens.  10/-.  first 
pens,  15/-,  Special  pens,  20/-  sitting.  Day  old  chicks,  30/-  and 
40/-  dozen.     Adult  birds  always  for  sale. 

SYDNEY  HILLER,  F.B.S.A. 

CLEVELAND    POULTRY   FARM,  Standon,   HERTS. 


SPECIALTY Twenty  eggs  monthly  per  bird. 

VVliite  Wyandottes,  White  Leghorns.  Sitting.s  ready.  — 
Pedigrees  and  prices  from  CLAYTON,  Hadlow  Wood,  Willaston, 
Chester. 


SEE   THAT    HOUSE P 


It's  the  special  way  in  which  this 
Poultry  House  is  constructed 
which  makes  it  possible  to  keep 
a  pen  of  laying  fowls  healthy  and 
profitably  in  your  garden  or  yard. 
It  consists  of  a  cosy  sleeping  com- 
partment or  roost,  a  shelter  for 
scratching  exercise,  and  an  out- 
side wire-netted  run  for  fresh  air. 


THE  HOUSE   DESCRIBED— 

To  a  stroni4ly-made  frame  are  neatly  attached  i" 
jointed  and  planed  best  Swedish  deal  boards  which 
being  tonfiued  and  grooved  fit  closely  together,  thus 
forming  the  back,  ends  and  roof.  Sliding  up-and- 
down  shutters  can  be  regulated  to  any  height  over 
the  wire-netted  windows  of  the  roost.  This  is 
provided  with  a  strong  lock-up  door.  The  open 
wire-netted  front  of  the  shelter  provides  for  plenty  of 
light  and  air  therein.  A  strong  deal  partitinn 
divides  the  sheUer  from  the  roost.  It  is  sent  out 
in  sections  with  everything  necessary  for  erecting. 


Illustrated     Catalogue     Sent     Post    Free. 

The  STERLING  Garden 

POULTRY     HOUSF,      consisting     of 


RUN 


HOUSE  AND  SHELTER  :     12ft.  X  4ft.     '   4ft.  RUN  :      lOft.   X  3ft.  9in.   X  3ft.  Sin. 

HOUSE,   SHELTER  AND    RUN    -      -    £9  16s.  Od.,  Floor  £l  3s.  6d.  extra  (aoor  to  Roost  only) 

HOUSE  AND   SHELTER  ONLY  -      -    £7  18s.  Od.,       .,     /2  6s.  6d.      ,,  (floor  throughout) 

Carriage  paid  and  prompt  despatch  to  any  station  in  England  and  Wales. 

For  pickling  with  "  Preserolium  "  the  cost  is  an  extra  five  per  cent. 


HEBDITGH'S  FAR-FAMED  FOODS  FOR  POULTRY 


FISH     MEAL.     26/-    pfr  cwt . 

THE  ECLIPSE  LAYING  MEAL. 

i;uaiaiitred  the  best  Poultry  Meal 
on  Uif  .Market.    21/-  per  cwt. 


■H.H."    POULTRY    MEAL.      For 
Growing  Stock.     21/-  per  cwt. 


•AI?CADIA"  BISCUIT  MEAL. 

"23  per  cent.  Meat.    33/-  per  cwt. 


•UTOPIA"  BISCUIT  MEAL. 

25  i)er  cent.  Fish.      33/-  per  cwt. 


■PEERLESS"  BISCUIT  MEAL 

Pure  Biscuit  Meal,  fine  grade,  for 
chicks  and  adult  fowls.   33/-  per 

(•Wt. 


MIXED      CORN      FOR     ADULT 
FOWLS.    Per  1121bs.,  23/6. 


DRY  MASH.    22/-  per  cwt. 


SUSSEX  GROUND  OATS. 
34/6  per  cwt.,  carriage  paid. 

FLAKED  BEANS. 

Specially  cooked,  dried,  and  pre- 
pared for  Poultry  feeding.  20/- 
per  cwt. 


MEAT  AND  BONE  MEAL. 

Per  1121bs.,  27/6. 


GRANULATED  MEAT. 

So.  1,  30/-  per   1121bs.     No. 
27/6  per  1121b3. 

CLOVER  HAY  MEAL. 
11/6   pM   1121bs. 


BONE  MEAL. 

Per  1121bs..  21/-. 


ECLIPSE  DRY  CHICK  FOOD. 

l''or  liaby  Chicks,  31/6  per  cwt. 


WESSEX  DRY  CHICK  FOOD. 

For  older  Chicks.  31/6  per  cwt. 


PEAT  MOSS. 

PrepartHl  tine,  specially  for  Poultry. 
Per  1121bs.7/6. 

COCKLESHELL.    Per  1121bs.,  7/-. 

FLINT  GRIT.     1  cwt..  5/-. 

The  above  prices  include  sacks, 
are  free  on  rail  and  carriage 
forward,  except  Sussex  Oats, 
which  are  carriage  paid. 

Our  mixtures  are  guaranteed 
absolutely  free  from  grit,  Castor 
bean,  Cotton  Seed  residue,  or  any 
injurious  matter. 

ITIS  IMPORTANT  YOU  GIVE 
YOUR      NEAREST     STATION 


HARRY    HEBDiTCH  C"^) 

Britain's    Premier   Poultry   Appliance   Maker. 


MARTOCK, 
SOMERSET 
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The  Name  of 

GORDON    GRAY 

stands  for  the  best  in  utility 

LIGHT     SUSSEX 

EGGS    FOR    HATCHING 

Mating  List  Free. 


1920    PULLETS 

Book  these  NOW  to  save  disappointment. 
Demand  in  1919  far  greater  than  supply. 


GORDON   GRAY,    Ltd., 
Thaxted,  ESSEX. 


BIDDENDEN  POULTRY  FARM, 

BIDDENOEN,    KENT 
are    now    booking    and   supplying 

SITTINGS  and 
DAY-OLDS 

from  their  widely-known  heavy-laying 

Rhode  I.  Reds  I    Croad  LanRshans 

White  Wyandottes    I    White  Leshorns 

EQQS:  12/6,    15/-.  25/-    Dozen. 

CHICKS:   Double  price  of  Eggs. 


N  O  NE  I 
BETTER 


TO  VINE  AND  TOMATO  GROWERS 

I  can  now  offer  a  few   tons  of  POULTRY 

MANURE,   absolutely  pure,   all  sold  with 

guaranteed  analysis. 

Price   5\- per  cwt.         S,4-l0-6  fcr  ton.      F.O.R. 

L.   WILLIAMS 

Easton    Poultry    Farm,     GRANTHAM 


Vlll. 


THE    GARDEN. 


[March  20,  1920. 


Tl:f  RITOS 


RITO 

'  Mijitiifactitrecl   under  Poyai  LeiierR   Patent.) 

MULTIPLIES  ALL  ALLOTMENT 
AIMO  GARDEN  PROuUCE,  ANJ 
MAKES     FRAQRANT     FLOWERS. 

Of  all  Corn  Merchants,  Florists  Stores,  etc.,  Icwt. 
19/6,  .561bs.  10/-,  281js.  5/9,  141bs.  3;3,  Tibs.  1/9.  If  ar.y 
difficulties  are  experienced  in  obtaining  supplies,  send 
your  orders  direct  to  the  Manufacturers,  The  Molassine 
Co.,  Ltd.,  22,  Tunnel-avenue,  Greenwich,  S.E.  10.  but 
the  following  amounts  must  be  added  to  cover  carriage  : 
Icwt.  carriage  free,  141bs.  and  Tibs.  9d.  extra. 

Rito  Suits  Everything  That  Grows. 


*  

*  

J^  Send    for    Book    O.   with     Full     Description    and 

*  Directions.  Free     ("The  Science    of    Soil  Enrich- 
^  ment  and  Plant  Feeding"). 


GARDEN  FERTILIZER 

No     Stable   Manure  Required. 

Complete  reliable    Manure    for    digging-in 

for    Vegetable    Crops   or  as  Top- Dressing 

for  Fruit  Trees  and  Flower  Beds. 


Cwt..  IB/-; 
14  lbs.,  3/-. 


4  cwt. 


8/-  ;  28  lbs. 
Carriage 


,5/-; 
Paid 


I  WILLIS  BROS., 


HORTICULTURAL  MANURE 
MANUFACTURERS 


HARPENDEN,      HERTS 


*«C">««-5-C"H">-0->«-M">->->««C"S-««*««*«-> 


THEV  ARE  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST. 

ALL     HAND     MADE, 

ARTISTIC  FERN  PANS 
AND     BULB      BOWLS. 

State  guantiti*!S  and  sizes  required,  and  have 
"Carriage  Paid  "  quotation,   or  write  for  Price 

List— FREE 
RICHARD    SANKEY    &    SON,    LTD. 
Royal  Potteries,  Bulwell,  Nottingham 


BEES,  BEEHIVES, 
BEE-KEEPING 
APPLIANCES. 

CATALOGUE     FREE. 

E.  H.  TAYLOR 

Wel>vyn,     Herts. 


I^Dbtus^nt^leaS^ 


BED-ROOM 


IRISH  BED  LINEN 

For    Long    Wear. 

Bleached  Plain  Linen 

Sheeting : — 
72  inches  ..     Yard.  19/9 

9J        ..  ..        ..        25/3 

Pillow  Linen  : 
411  inches 


Yard.  8/11 
9/9 


llhisfntlctf  Line 


I  List  No.  4lis  .'icnf  f>ost  fn 


i  ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER,  Ltd 

BELFAST. 


FORBES'   CATALOGUE 

Delphiniums,  Paeonies,  Phloxes,  Pyrethrums, 
Florists'  Flowers,  Alpine  and  hardy  Border 
Perennials,  Seeds,  &c. 

FliEB    OS     APPIICATIOX. 

JOHN  FORBES  (Hawick),  Ltd.,  The  King's  Nurserymen, 

HAWICK,    SCOTLAND. 


APPOINTED  BY  4^^^^^  ROYAL  WARRANT 

^RANSOMES' 

LAWN  MOWERS 

"The    Best     in     the     World" 


HAND  LAWN 
MOWERS  OF 
ALL   TYPES 


**  Patent  Chain 
Automaton." 


w 


All    orders    will    be    executed 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

also 

MOTOR,  HORSE,  PONY 
DONKEY  "mowers 

Write  for  List   No.    101    to 

Ransomes,  Sims  &  Jef  f  eries,  Ltd. 
Orwell  Works,  Ipswich, 

Sold     by     all     Ironmongers    and     Seedsmen 


THE    SILVER    MEDAL 

HORSE  SHOE 
BOILER 

THE  PREMIER  HEATER  FOR  SMALL 
GREENHOUSES.  ENSURES  FULL  HEAT 
WITH  LEAST  FUEL  AND  ATTENTION. 
38,000  SOLO. 


>> 


COMPLETE      APPARATUS      NOW      FROIB     STOCK. 

List  42  Free. 

CHAS.    P.   KINNELL    &   CO.   LTD. 
65.  65a.  Southwark  St.,  London.  S.E.  1. 


SITUAXIOI*     -VACA^JT. 


GUARANTEED 


sxjpp]l.ie:s 


Manures,  Pest  Killers. 
Seeds,  Plants.  Syringes, 
Lawn  Improvers,  Netting, 
SoilP  rifiers,  Weed  Killers 
supplied      under     a     rigid 

Guarantee  of  Satisfaction 
Given  or  Money  Refunded. 

Over  30  years  of  practical 
experience  enables  us  to 
give  Sound  Advice  FREE 
and  the  above  Guarantee 


Advice 
Free. 


Catalogue 
Free. 


ow 


TRY  MULTIPLE  in 
your  own  garden.  No  other 
evidence  is  equal  to  that  of 
your  own  crops.  Raise  Pota- 
toes, Peas,  Beans,  Turnips, 
Carrots,  in  fact,  anything 
you  like  upon  it,  and  every- 
w^here  you  will  have  abun- 
dant evidence  that  it  pays. 

MaltiPte 

Sold  by  Seedsmen  everywhere  in  M  lb,  bags. 

3/6  ;  7  lb.  2/-.     Large  trial  packets.  1/-. 

Manufactured  solely  by 

ROBINSON  BROS.  Ltd.,  West  Bromwlch,  Staffs 


AUCTION 


■|i^li,     SALES    BY 

of    ROSES,    Herbaceous    Plants,    AZ.\LEAS,   Palms, 
GLADIOLUS  and  otlier  Bulbs.  Rhododendrons, 
LILIES,  etc..  by  Messrs. 

PROTHEROE     and     MORRIS 

at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms 

Every  WEDNESDAY   and    FRIDAY. 

Write  for  Cataiogues.  67  &  68,  Cheapside.  E.C.2. 


ONCE    TRIED    ALWAYS    USED, 

THE  'PATTISSON   LAWN  BOOTS 


SIMPLEST  I 


UNDER-GARDENER   WANTED.  —   Apply 

Mr.  W.  Jones,  The  Gardens,  Stanley  Hall,  near  Stroud,  Glos. 


STRONGEST  I         MOST  ECONOMICAL 

_  Soles  of    best    Entilish    Sole    Leather 

(Waterproofed),      with      Motor      Tyre 
Rubber  Studs. 

The  ■■PATTISSON"  BOOTS  are 
the  most  durable  od  the  market,  out< 
lasting  several  sets  o(  ordinary  boots 
and  when  worn  out  can  be  many 
times  refitted  and  are  then  egnal  to 
new  ones,  hut  this  may  only  be  satla- 
Y'lo.  1  factorily  done  by  UB,  the  matEeFB 

RUBBER    SOLES    STRONGLY    RECOMMENDED. 

CIIUCD   MCnAIC  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  1904,    1914 

OlLVClf  mtUALo  royal  international  exhibition,  i912 

Used  in  the  ROYAL  (and  in  thousands 
of  the  PRINCIPAL)  GARDENS. 
Hundreds  of  Testimonials. 
The  Field  says:  "As  good  as  anything 
that  oould  he  devised." 
Mr.  TROUP  (Head  Gardener  to  H.M.  THE 
KING.  Balmoral  Castle)  writes  :  "  The  boots 
supplied  2  years  ago  are  as  good  as  ever." 
Illtistrated  Price  Lists  from  the  Makers  Fig.  2 

H.  PATTISSON  &  CO.,  ^  ^4t"r"Ia\"h°aT,°s:^^'" 

Contractors  to  H.M.  Government- 


CAULIFLOWER 

DANIELS    MAY  QUEEN. 

The  fastest  growing,  quickest  heading  variety  in  e.\i5- 
te:ice.  Planted  at  once,  large  white  heads  nun  be  cut 
during  Mav  and  lune.  Plants,  ready  now  3/B  lor  loo  ; 
^.>.>    l-r    16/-.      O.image    ra:d.    ^■  ith     Cul'ir.il    liints, 

DANIELS  &  SOW  WYIVlONDHaiVl.  NORFOLK 


March  20,  1920 


HE    GARDEN. 


IX. 


Michaelmas 
Daisies. 

Delightful  Autumn 
effects  are  obtained 
by  planting  in  masses. 
Many  shades  of  soft 
blue,  mauve,  white,  and 
pink  can  be  supplied 
in  various  heights  from 
iMt,  10  5ft. 

Price, 

Strong  clumps, 

9/-  per  doz. 

Carriage  paid. 


THE  BARNHAM  NURSERIES,   LIMITED,   BARNHAM.  SUSSEX. 


Seed  Potatoes 

•SPECIAL     NEW    VARIETIES,   IMMUNE    FROM    WART 
DISEASE. 

Appan  Victopy.     Appan  Compade- 
Appan    Rose.  Edzell    Blue. 

Majestic.  Kepp's    Pink. 

DESCRIPTIVE    CATALOGUE    FREE    ON 
APPLICATION. 


ISAAC  POAD  &  SONS,  LTD. 

Seed  Potato  Merchants,  YORK. 


PROFIT    FROM    THE    UNDERGROUND. 

Not  only  from  Tubes  and  Railways,  but  from  Lines  of  Seeds 
in  the  gardens.  Obtain  these  Seeds  and  Seed  Potatoes  from 
the  undermentioned  tirm  with  25  years'  reputation  for  ; — 

C.  L.  CURTIS,  CHATTERIS. 

Careful  attention  to  all  BOOKINGS. 
EXPRESS  delivery  of  orders,  and 
SIGNAL   Success  with  Seed   Sowing. 

SEED    POTATOES 

Tibs.  141bs.  28lbs.  661bs.  1121b3. 

••  Duke  of  York " 3/-  4/9  8/-  14/6  27/6 

••  JUdlothian  Early "...     3/-  4/9  8/6  16/-  30/- 

"  Early  Eclipse " 2/-  3/3  6/-  11/-  20/- 

••  Early  Puritan "    2/6  3/10  6/8  12/3  22/6 

'•  Early  Rose " 3/-  4/9  8/6  16/-  30/- 

••  Edzell  Blue "    2/4  3/6  6/-  11/-  21/- 

"  May  Queen " 2/9  4/6  7/11  14/9  27/6 

'•  Sharpe's  Express "...     2/4  3/6  6/-  11/-  20/- 

"  Sir  J.  Llewellyn "...     2/3  3/3  6/-  11/-  20/- 

-'  Great  Scot" ) 

"  King  George "    2/3  3/4  5/8  10/3  lS/6 

"  The  Ally  " I 

"  Arran  Chief "    i  1/9  o/lO  4/6  8/-  15/- 

Evergood       i 

"  King  Edward  " 2/1  3/-  5-  0/-  17/6 

;;  Scottish  King " '  j^g  g/lO  4/6  8/-  15/- 

Iron  Duke       '  ' 

■  *■  Up-to-Date  " i 

"  S"  f  ^'^Jf ','. h  2/3        3/3        5/6  9/9        17/6 

The  Lochar       

"  Templar  "    ) 

■■  Majestic " 2/3        4/6        8/6        15/-        29/- 

.\11  free  on  Rails.  Sacks  free,  and  sent  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  Postal  Order.  Prompt  attention  and  delivery 
guaranteed. 

SPECIAL  OFFER. 
3ilbs.  each  "  Edzell  Blue,"  the  "  Ally,"  "  Arran  Comrade," 
and  "  Tinwald  Perfection  " — all  Scotch  gro\vn — packed  free 
and  sent  carriage  paid  by  passenger  train  for  8/-.  A  splendid 
chance  to  test  these  new  varieties.  Double  quantity,  71bs. 
of  each,  15/-. 

Onion  Sets 1/6  per  lb. 

Shallots   6d- 

Potato  Onions   1/6       „ 

Collections  of  Peas,  Beans  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  2/6,  3/6, 
5/-,  10/6,  and  21/-,  carriage  paid. 

Send  for  full  Catalogue  oj  Seed  Potatoes,  Peas,  Beans  end 
Vegetable  Seeds. 

CHARLES  LEWIN  CURTIS 

Anchor  St.,  CHATTERIS,  Cambridgeshire 


SEEDS 


YOU  CAN 
TRUST 


If  you  tako  a  special  pride  in  your  garden  or  allotment  you 
want  to  buy  only  the  best  seeds,  such  as 

W  P.  LAIRD  &  SINCLAIR'S 
•  SUPERB      STRAINS." 

They  c^st  no  more  than  others  of  poorer  quality,  but  they 

give  siire  satisfaction  every  time. 

May  we  send  you  our  illustrated  descriptive  Catalogue 

of  Vegetable  and  Flower  seeds?   It's  free!    A  postcard 

wiU  brini  il  to  \ou  by  return  of  post. 

W.  P.  LAIRD  &  SINCLAIR.Ltd., 

Sei-'l  Mrrclidiils  d    Bull:  Importer.';, 
Established  US.53.  DUNDEE 


RELIABLE  ROCK  PLANTS 

SAMPLE    COLLECTION. 

12  for  6/-.  all  dilferent.      Plainly  labelled.     Carriage  paid. 

My  Selection.       State  .\spect. 

C.VIALOGUE  AND  INSTRUCTIVE  GUIDE  GR.\TIS. 

G<  R.  PHIPPS,  F.R.H.S., 
Alpine    Nursery,    Barnham,    BOGNOR. 


SENSATIONAL    SUCCESS 

OF 

ALLWOODII 

THE    NEW    HARDY    GARDEN    PLANT 

Half  Pia'i  and  h:ili  Carnation,  it  blooms  perpetually  in 
the  Garden  from  Spring  to  Autumn — needs  no  culture, 
but  grows  anywhere.  We  can  give  delivery  of  the  under- 
mentioned varietie.s  :  ex  3iin.  Pots 

HAROi-O,    Pure    White 2/6   eacli 

J€AN,  White,  Violet  centre   ...     2/6       ,, 

PHVLLIS,    Lilac      2-       ,, 

ROBERT,  CId    Rose         2/-       ,, 


27,6   doz. 
276      ,, 
22.6      ,, 
226      ,, 


1920     NOVELTIES 


ALBiRT,  Lilac  Mauve  ... 
RUFUS,  Red  IVlaroon  .  . 
SUSnN,   Lilac  and   Black 


5       each        56  6  doz. 
5-        ,,  56  6     ,, 

5-        ,,  S66      ,, 


BORDER    CARNATIONS 

We  have  grand  .stocks  of  many  of  the  popiUar  old 
varieties,  inchiding 

OLD  CRIMSON  CLOVE         ...     1  6  each        16'6  doz. 
THE    imEW    pink   clove       ...     26       ,,  27  6      ,, 

RABY    CASTLE      1/-       „  10-      ,, 

Write  for  fully  Jlliistrated  leaflet  regarding  ALLWOODII, 
and  if  yon  are  interested  in  Carnations,  for  any  and  every 
purpose,  p'ease  ask  lor  our  large  Catologue. 

Wi.en  you   tbink  of  Carnationr.  you  think  of 


GUARANTEED  SCOTCH  GROWN. 


Shakpe's  Victor 
May  Queen 
Duke  of  York 
Sharpe's  Express 
Uarly  Eclipse 
Epicures 
riRiTisH  Queen 
(Jueen  Mart 

|-;VEROOOD      . 

King  Edward 
Up-to-date 
Arran  Chief 


1121b3. 

.  34/- 

.  36/- 

.  40/- 

.  30/- 

.  20/- 

.  24/- 

.  20/- 

.  20/- 

.  20/- 

.  24/- 

.  20/- 

.  IS/- 


561b3. 

18/- 

19/- 

21/- 

16/- 

11/- 

13/- 

11/- 

11/- 

11/- 

13/- 

11/- 

10/- 


ONCE  GROWN. 


Sharpe's  Victor  . 
JlAY  Queen. 
Duke  of  York    . 
MIDLOTHIAN  Early 
Ringleader 
SHARPE'S  Express 
loARLY  Eclipse     . 

l>ICrRES 

British  Queen     . 
IJUEEM  Mary 
Evergood    . 
King  Edward 
Up-to-date. 
Dalhousie   . 
Scottish  Triumph 
The  Factor 
President   . 
Arran  Chief 


1121bs. 

.  30/- 

.  30/- 

.  30/- 

.  30/- 

.  30/- 

'.  18/- 

.  24/- 

.  16/- 

.  16/- 

.  15/- 

.  20/- 

.  16/- 

.  16/- 

.  16/- 

.  16/- 

.  15/- 

.  15/- 


561bs. 

10/- 
16/- 
16/- 
16/- 
16/- 
12/- 
10/- 
13/- 

9/- 

9'- 

8/6 
11/- 

9/- 

9/- 

9/- 

9/- 


281ba. 

10/- 

10/- 

11/- 

9/- 
«/- 
~l- 
6/- 
6/- 
6/- 
7/- 
6/- 
6/- 


281bs. 
9/- 
9/- 
9/- 

9/- 
9/- 

7/- 
6/- 

7/- 
5/- 
5/- 
5/- 
6/- 
5/- 
5/- 

y~ 

5/— 
5/- 
5/- 


141be. 

5/6 
5/6 
6/- 
5/- 
3/6 
4/- 
3/6 
3/6 
3/6 
-1/- 
3/6 
3/6 


141bs. 
5/- 
5/- 

5/- 
5/- 
5/- 
4,- 
3/6 
4/- 
3/- 
3/- 
3/- 
3  6 
3/- 
3/- 

3/- 
3/- 
3/- 


71bs. 

3/- 
3/- 
3/6 
3/- 
2/6 
2/6 
2/6 
2/6 
2/6 
2/6 
2/6 
2/6 


71b 

% 
3/-- 
•ih 
3/- 
3/- 
2/6 
2/6 
2/6 
2/- 
2/- 
2'- 
■21- 
2/- 
2/- 
2/- 
2/- 


IMMUNE.     SCOTCH  GROWN. 


Edzell  Blue 
Darglll  Early    . 
Creat  Scot. 
Ally    . 

Golden  Wonder. 
.■\RRAN  Victory    . 
Kerr's  Pink 
Tinwald  Perfection 
.Majestic 
Lochar 
King  George 
Templars     . 
.\rran  Comr.^de 


1121bs. 

.  25/- 

!  20/- 

.  20/- 

.  22/- 

.  34/- 

.  35/- 

.  35/- 

.  25/- 

.  20/- 

.  20/- 

.  20/- 

.  50/- 
Eating  Potatoes- 


061bs. 

13/6 

26/- 

11/- 
11/- 

12/- 
18/- 
18/6 
18/6 
13/6 
11/- 
11/- 
11/- 
26/- 
-16/- 


Slbs. 

7/6 

14/- 

6/- 

6/- 

7/- 

10/- 

10/- 

10/- 

7/6 

6/- 

6/- 

6/- 

14/- 

per  cwt. 


Basic  Slag— ribs.,  1/3  ;   141bs.,  2/- 
Superpbosphate — 71bs..  1/6  ;    141bs.,  2/6 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia — 7lbs..  3/-  ;    141bs.,  5/6 
Nitrate  of  Soda— 71bs.,  3/-  :    141bs.,  5/6 
Potash— 71bs..  2/6  ;    141bs.,  4/6 
Dissolved  Bones  Compound — Tibs.,  2/-  ;   14nis., 


Ulbs. 

4/6 

8/- 

3/6 

3/6 

4/- 

5/6 

5/6 

5/6 

4/6 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 

8/- 


3/6 


2/- 


71bs. 

2/6 

5/- 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

3/6 

3/6 

3/e 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

5/- 


We  can  send  Seed  Potatoes  and  Manures  carriage  paid, 
passenger,  as  below  : — 

PASSENGER  TRAIN. 


1121bs. 
3/6 
5/3 

7/3 
9/- 


Up  to  50  miles 
Up  to  100  miles 
Up  to  200  miles 
Over  200  miles 

Bags  free  on  rail.     Casb  with  order. 
It  will  interest  you.    We  deliver  on  rail  jjrompt.    It  is  very 
important  to  give  station  when  orderini 


561bs. 

2/3 

3/3 

4/- 
5/3 


Slbs.  141bE.  -lbs. 
1/8  1/4  1/1 
1/9  1/6  1/1 
•2/-  1/9  1/1 
2/6  2/-  1/1 
Send  for  our  list. 


OUR  SEEDS  ARE  ALL  GUARANTEED. 

BoEs  Moor  Road. 

Chesham,  Bucks, 

February  %rd,  1920. 
Dear  Sir,— 

I  was  more  than  pleased  with  the  result  from  the  Seed 
Potatoes  la^t  year,  which  l>rought  me  16  cwt.  from  2  cwt. 
of  yoiu-  Seeds.    I  am  sendiim  au  order  of  £2  9s. 

W.  Hill. 
Ivy  Lodge.  West  JIolesev. 
Surrey,    . 
DE.UI  Sir. —  Februafij  27th,  i;i2n. 

I  am  writing  to  let  you  know  how  the  Seoil  I  had  from 
you  last  year  yielded.  They  were  the  best  potatoi^  1  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  anywliere.  Looked  wonderEul  from 
beginning  until  dug.  1  planted  15  cwt.  and  sold  'just  a  £100 
wortli  of  caters. 

W.  Chester. 


The    Carnation    Specialists,    Dept^  4. 
HAYWARDS    HEATH,     SUSSEX. 


We    guiiyantee    to  deliver  on    rail   zcitLin   JS    hours  of 
I  cceit'ins  order. 

TOM    E.    king, 

Seed  Potato   Grower^ 

SOMERSHAM,   ST.    IVES,    HUNTS. 

Contractor  to  His  Majesty's  Government. 
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The    Natioris 
Health. 


*  What  are  the  problems  awaiting  us  ?  One  is 
the  he-j>th  of  the  people  A  little  over  a  year 
ago  I  had  occusion  to  sny  here  that  you  could 
not  n.<ik,e  an  A  I  Empire  wilh  a  C  3  papulation. 
It  15  pet/cct:y  true.  The  health  of  the  people 
ii  one  of  the  dominating  queJions  of  the  hour." 
—  The  Premier, 


'X'HE  health  of  the  people  cer- 
**  tainiy  demands  the  greatest 
care,  arad  one  of  the  most  valuable 
precautions  in  safeguarding  the 
nation's  health  is  the  constant  use 
of  Lifebuoy  Soap.  Its  healthy  anti- 
septic  odour    proclaims    its  worth. 

Our  Young  Hopefuls — the  nation's  hope  for 

the  future  -love  the  health-giving  lather  of 
Lifebuoy  Soap.  They  take  to  it  as  a  duck  ta!ses 
to  water — they  cannot  help  liking  Lifebuoy. 
It  is  health-giving  as  we!!  as  cleansing. 

Lifebuoy  Soap  is  brimful  of  Health. 
Wash  face  and  hands  with  it — 
Bathe    with    it — Shampoo    with    it. 

MORE   THAN   SOAP—YET   COSTS   NO    MORE. 


The    name    LEVER    on    Soap    is    a 
Cuarantee  of  Parity  and  Excellence. 


LEVER    BROTHERS    L  MITED.    PORT    SUNLIGHT. 


March  20,  1920. 
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SECTIONAL 

GARDEN  FRAME 
I 


THE  Slade  Frame  is  a  real  business  asset   for  intensive 
cultivation        Rot,   Vermin   and   Draught    Proof,  ex- 
tensible to  any  length,   constructed  of  1  in.  wood  and 
asbestos,    quickly    assembled    or   dismantled,    portable,  the 
Slade  Frame  can  materially  increase  the  output  of  any  plot- 

PRICES,    which  iaclude  packing  and  carriage  : 
Single  Frame  (as  illustrated,  two  lights)  Double    Frame,     size 

size  3ft.  X  4fl.  x  1  2in.  x  9in.  3fl.  x  8fl.  x  I  2in.  x  9in. 

£2  12  O  £4  18  6 

WRITE    FOR     FREE     BOOKLET     B- 

THE  SLADE  SYNDICATE  Ltd. 

(Directors:   E.    J.  W.   Slade    and    M.    W.    SUde). 

35.   SURREY  STREET,  STRAND 
LONDON,    W.C.  2 
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THORNBOROUGH  &  CO.  Ltd.] 

Incorporated  with 

PEARCE     &.    COMPANY 

(Late  HOhhOVfAy  ROAD.  N.) 

CONSERVATORIES 
and    GREENHOUSES. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  waited  upon  by  appointment 
Contractors  to  L.C.C.  &  11  London  Borough  CounoUs. 
35  years*  Record.    Good  Work      Catalogue  Post  Free. 

TOTTENHAM,  N.  I  7.    'Phone  T  2356. 


I-***********-:"]-***************** 


C" 


RYSANTHEMUMS 
and    CARNATIONS 

Our  Specialilym 


■>  t 

,^   Send  forCATALOGUEand/orNOVELTY  LIST  postfree.trom  J 

^  K.   LUXFORD   &   CO.,  t 

•:-      Sheering  Nurseries.   Harlow,  Essex.      ^ 


And  at  Sawbridgeworlh,  Herts. 


>->•>->  *->->***^ ->***«**■><■**  ■>******** 


THAT  LITTLE  HAZEL  HURDLE 

Is  the  Finest  and  Cheapest 
COMBINED     WIND -SHELTER      AND      FENCE 

For  Poultry,  Live  Stock*  and  Crops. 

Size.  6ft.  by  3  ft.  high.  36/-  perdoz.     Supporting  Stakes,  3/-  doz. 

Cash  with  Order.     Free  on  Rail.     Write  for  Free  Booklet  as  to  uses. 

RURAL  INDUSTRIES,  Ltd.,  Cheltenham. 
V 


VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

of  every  variety  in  packets; 
also  obtainable  in  quan- 
tities by  weight.  Also  in 
collections — liberal  quan- 
tities of  quality  seeds  in 
the  most  useful  variety 
giving  the  longest  possible 
supply. 

ECKFORDS    PEDIGREE 
CULINARY    PEAS 

for  succession.  Splendid 
hand-picked  seed,  un- 
equalled for  heavy  crop- 
ping. 

Eckford's  Flower 
Seeds  and  Collections 

to  suit  every  Boral  garden. 

HENRY  ECKFORD, 

(Dept.  G1) 

Sweet  Pea  Specialist, 

WEM,      SHROPSHIRE. 


ANTI  FLY  POWDER 

Absolute      preventive      of      Onion,    Carrot    and 
Celery   Fly,  also  Common  Cabbage  Caterpillar. 

Per  cwt.,  18/5  ;  J  cwt.,  9/6  ;  28  lbs.,  4/9. 

"Le  FRUITIER  MANURE 

The  Perfection  of  Plant  Food. 
Cwt.,  30/-  ;    i  cwt.,  16/-  ;    2S  lbs.,  9/-  :]  14  lbs.,  5/-. 

POTATO   MANURE   "  SUCCESS."    As  supplied 

to  Allotment  Holder  Associations. 

BONES  AND  BONE  MEAL  for  Vine  Borders.  i 

ELECTRIC  WEED  KILLER,  Liquid  and  Powder. 
For  Carriage  Drives  and  Garden  Patiis. 

QRUBICIDE    SOIL    FUMIOANT.      The    Under- 
und  Insecticide.  17/4  per  cwt. 
Carriage  paid  on  all  the  above. 

LOAM,  RICH,  YELLOW,  FIBROUS  Quotations 
in  truck  loads  to  any  station. 

GREENHOUSE  BLINDS  made  up  to  any  size  and 
tixed  by  our  experienced  titters. 

MOWERS  FROM  STOCK.  All  sizes,  aij  prices. 
Special  value.  Type  "  K  *'  side  wheel  machine. 
Sin.  driving  wheel.  Five  blades  and  under  knife, 
best  Sheffield  steel.  Light  running,  swift  cutting, 
size  lOin.,  55/2.    Carriage  Paid, 

GARDEN       HOSE,      SPRAYING       MACHINES 
TOOLS. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  largest  Horticulturil  Steele  in 
the  Kingdom  (Post  free). 


Wm.WOOD  &  SON,  Ltd., 

THE   ROYAL  HORTICULTURISTS   BY 
APPOINTMENT, 

BEECHWOOD    WORKS, 
TAPLOW,  BUCKS. 


i 
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GLASSHOUSES 

OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS 

SUPPLIED  BY  THE  OLDEST  ESTABLISHED^FIRM  IN  THE  TRADE ; 

ALSO  HEATING  APPARATUS 

FOR     GLASSHOUSES,    PRIVATE 
HOUSES  &  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 


Catalogues  free. 


Plea<e  Address  all  Enquiries  fo  Head  Office  : 


J.  WEEKS   &    Go.    (CHELSEA) 
92,  Victoria  Street,   WESTMINSTER,  S.W.1. 


Hstmiates  Free 


Surveys  by  arrangement. 


No.  C629, 

8/11 

Post   Paid. 


Irons  on  Soles, 
1/-  extra. 


All    Sizes    for 
MEN    or 

WOMEN, 
Same    Prices 


GARDEN    CLOGS 


WARM  AND  COMFORTABLE  FOOTWEAR  for 
Winter  work  out-of-doors.  The  "  Calor  "  Clog 
is  lined  with  non-tearing  felt  and  is  admitted  to  be 
the  finest  clog  on  the  market.  No.  C529  {asiUustrated}, 
price  8/11  Post  Paid. 

Clogs  for  Boys  and  Girls  in  a  variety  of  shapes ;  "also 
Wellington  and  Lacing  Clogs  for  Men  and  Women. 
Send  for  fully  illustrated  Clog  Catalogue 

Wm.  PATTERSON  &  SONS 

B89,  OVERGATE,   DUNDEE 


SCIENTIFICALLY    AND     CHEMICALLY    PREPARED. 

Id  the  form  of  aleaf-mould,  ready  for  use  at  any  time,  tn  the  same  way,  and  for  all  purposes  that  stable  manure  Is  put.  Ones  further 

(4  bushels  equalling  15  cwts.).  gives  better  result.  Is  clean  to  handle,  sweet  smelling,  and  free  from  weeds,  worms,  etc. 

Report  of  Royal  HortlcaJtural  Society.     "  Your  Patented  Hop  Manure  has  been  used  in  the  Society's  Garden's  at  Wisley.  and  1 

am  pleased  to  report  that  It  has  proved  excellent  for  the  flower  borders,  fruit  and  vegetables  grown  both  un.ier  class  and  out 

Id  the  open  air."  (Signed)    W.  Wilks,  secretary. 

A  Beautiful  Free  Booklet  giving  full  fiarticulara  and  testimonials  sent  on  receii>t  of  iiostcard. 

Wft  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS;  GENUINE  ONLY  IN  OUR  MARKED  BAGS.  CONTAINING  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS.  -VQ 

Prices,  including  bags,  1  bushel  2/3,  4  bushels  6/-,  5.4  bushels  28/9.  10-4  bushels  55/-.  20-4  bushels  100/- 
Free  on  rail  London.    Carriage  forward  for  cash  with  order. 

WAKELEVS  GROUND  GARDEN  LIME  (Caustic  or  Quick  Lime),  3/-  bushel  bag,  carriage  forward. 

WAKELEY'Sfmpie  FERTILISER 

A  valuable  Plant  Food  for  Allotment  and  General  Garden  use,  simpleto  apply.    Particulars  and  Guaranteed 

Analysis  free.    Price  including  bags 

141b.bag,3/3;    561bs..  11/6;    1  cwt.,  22/- 

Best  Yellow  Fibrous  Loam,  4/-,  and  Leaf  Mould,  4/6.      Coarse'silver  Sand,  5/6,  and  Brown 

Fibrous  Peat,  S/6  per  sack.   Basic  Slag,  6/3.  Superphosphates,  1  0/6.  Bone  Meal,  22/6 

Kainit,    10/6  per  cwt. 
See  Free  Booklet  as  above  for  prices  o'  smaller  quantities   nlso  other  eoods. 
WAKELEY  BHOS.   «  CO.     LTD.,  75a,  BANKSIDE,  LONDON,  S.E.I. 


cts  there  irX 

ii^d  makes  the  Garden  ,tlK^ 
gav  alUhe  year  round  r^^f^^tr:. 


Sold  everywhere  for  Hortlf  u"'iral  purposes  Id  PACKETS  10<L  A  IW,  and  In 

BRANDED  &  SEALED  BAGS    7  lbs. .3  9,  H  lbs..  6/6  ;  2»  lbs..  11/6;  16  lbs.,  3W- ;  112  lbs  .  37/-.    Or 

direct  from  th«  Works      arrl^ge  PaiH  In  thr-  U^tted  Kinc<iom  for  Cm^  with  Order  (except  PACKETS). 


CLAY    u    bON.' I'lsinuce-H^';^  a<  done  i-i-ubiieri,  6iRAlrO(<LJ  LCnoc:' 


TO  ACHIEVE  BEST 
RESULTS  USE 


ot<^ 


On  the  market  for  over 
years,  Ihey  still  bold  tint 
place  in  the  estimation  of  Horticul- 
turists all  over  the  world  for  QUALITY 
and  RESULTS. 

The  dirfct  result  of  in<-ny  years'  pracncal  experience  in 
gardenine,  they  siand  unrivalled  at  the  present  day  for  every  des- 
cription of  Fruit  bearing)  Flowering  and  Foliage  Plants.  Vegetables, 
Lawns,  etc.  etc 
VINE,  PLANT  &  VEGETABf  E  MANURE,  lUlbs.,  30/-:  56lbs.,  16/-:  28lbs..  9/- :  Ulbs..  5/- :  7Ibs..  3/- ;  tina.  i/3 

Carrlfifle  paid  on  SBlbe.  aod  up  anywhere  !□  United  Kingdom. 

SPECIAL  TOP-DKESSING   MANURE,  56lbs..  ls/6;  28lbs..  10/-:  Ulbs..  6/-;  71bs  ,  3/6 :  tins.  l/-. 
Carriage  paid  on  561ba.  aad  up  anywhera  in  United  Klogdom. 

B^       WRITE    FOR   OUR   BOOKLET— POST    FREE   ON    REQUEST,       -^m 
SOLD    BY    NUR8BRYHBN     AND     8  B  B  D  B  M  B  N     EVERYWHERE. 

Sole  Makers:  WM.    THOMSON  -SD  SONS.  LTD.,  CLOVhNFORDS,  SCOTLAND. 


Printed  bv  Hldson  &  K'earns.  Limited.  HatfiftM  Str*.A»  WnrW    Qtainfnr/l  Qtr^*.t    RV.,  1.  and  Published  bv  "Country  Life."  Limitbo,  at  20,  Tavistock  Street.  Strand.  W.C.  & 


THE 


I^IBT'  A  "R  Y  of  tne 


THE  FRUIT   FARM 


POULTRY 


WOODLAND 


Vol.    UCXXIV.— No.   2523. 

Entered  as  Secood-class  Matter  at  the  New  York,  N.Y.,  Post  Office- 


Saturday,  March  27,  1920.       [ 


KEGlSTKEiD   AT  IHB    QENKKALT      !>.:„„  TU  DG'U'DE'Njr'I? 
POST   OFFICE  AS  A    NEWSPAPEE    |      •^""e  *  tlKl!.liri!.r<ll^H 

Yearly   Subscription 
Inland.  15/2  :    Foreign,  17/4 


AUD  FOE    CANADIAN    MAGAZINE 
PORT. 


A  COLOUR  SCHEME  FOR  THE  HERBACEOUS 
BORDER.       (See  page  158.) 


MERRYWEATHER  S  ROSES 


FOB    THE  GARDEN! 
FOR   BEDS ! 


FOR    EXHIBITION! 
FOR   EVERYWHERE 


Also  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,   Ornamental   Trees. 
Please  state  your  wants. 

H.  MERRYWEATHER  &  SONS,  LTD. 
Garden     Specialists,    SOUTHWELL,    NOTTS. 

BARR'S    FLOWER    SEED 
NOVELTIES    AND    SPECIALITIES    FOR    1920. 

AQUILEQIA  (Columbine),  Barr's  Extra  Selected  Hybrids,  saved  from  broad- 
petalled,  long-spurred  flowers,  a  grand  strain,  containing?  a  great  variety  of 
colours,  from  pure  white,  blush,  pink  and  ruse  to  .scarlet,  and  from  pale  and  dark 
blues  to  pri7nro>e  and  rich  yellow,  h.p.  'l  ft.  ...        Per  packet,  Is.  6d.  &  2s.  6d. 

PAPAVER  ORIENTALE  (Giant  Oriental  Poppy),  Barr's  Beautiful  Large-flowered 
Hybrids,  Mixed,  grand  Hardv  Perennial  Poppies  with  an  elegant  greyish  foliage 
and  very  large  handsome  single  flowers,  blood-red,  fiery  kcarlet.  cherry-ro-^e,  silvery 
lilac  and  hlu^h  colours,  most  of  them  having  large  black  Dlotches,  3  to  4ft. 
Per  packet.  6d.  &  Is.  Od. 

LUPINUS,  Barr's  New  Hybrid  Perpetual  Flowering,  the  result  of  crossing  L. 
Arborens  with  L.  Polyphyllus,  combining  the  characteristics  of  each.  Seed  saved 
from  many  beautiful  colours Per  packet.  6d.  «&  la. 

CYCLAMEN,  New  Sweet-Scented  Strain,  the  result  of  many  years'  selection,  the 
flo\\  ers  are  large  and  produced  in  great  profusion,  of  rich  and  varied  colours,  very 
fragrant  ;    a  really  tine  novelty  and  a  great  acquisition,  equally  suiUible  for  the 

greenhouse  or  sitting  room  decoration Per  packet.  3s.  6d.  tt  Ss.  6d. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  other  choice  Flou'er  Seeds  free  on  application, 

RADD    Xi    CflRtQ  ''''>    '^^    ^    ''^*    ^^^^    street, 
DHnn    Ob    aUnO  covent garden,  london,  w.c.2. 

SPECIAL  SPRING  OFFER  OF  HARDY  PERENNIALS 


Good  Strong  Plants  fcr  Immediate  Effect. 

Dozen. 


Achilles  Perry's  white 
Anchusa  Dropmore 
Anchusa  myosotidiflora 
Asters  in  fine  variety  . 
Anemone  japonica 
Artemisia  lactiflora 
Campanula,  in  variety. 
Chrysanthemum  maxi- 
mum Etoile  d'Anvers 
and  others 
Erigeron  Quakeress 
Geum  Mrs.  Bradshaw  . 
Ord 

The   present   i 


Dozen 
Helenium       autumnale 

rubrum  .  .  .  6/- 
Helianthemum,  in  pots.  8/- 
Helichrysum  bellidiodes  8/- 
Iris,  in  variety     .  .      8,  - 

Lavatera  olbia  .  .  9,- 
Linum  narbonense  .  8,  - 
Lychnis  chalcedonica  .  6/- 
Fseonies,  finest  named  .  15/- 
Pulmonaria  Angustifolia  8/- 
Pyretlirums      in      fine 

variety    .  .  .      8/- 

Phloxes,     twelve    best 

sorts        .  .  .      8/- 

of  £1  and   over,  Carriage  paid.     Smaller  orders, 

Hardy   Creepers    i: 
good    time   for   planti 


Conditions  are  Now  Very  Favourable. 


6/- 

8/- 
8/- 
6,'- 
8/- 

8/- 
8/- 

8/- 

8/- 
8/- 


Dozen. 
in- 
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Saxifraga,  in  pots, 
eluding  finest  crimson 
sorts  .  .  .  8/- 
Sedums,  in  pots  .  .  8,'- 
Solidago  Golden  Wings  8,- 
Sweet    Williams,    Pink 

Beauty  ...  12/-  100:  2/- 
Violas,  strong  plants, 
hardily  grown  white, 
pale  mauve,  purple, 
yellow  and  blue  .  3/- 
Ditto,  extra  strong 
clumps    .  .  4/6 

Carriage   1/-   extra. 
Pots  can  be  supplied  at  al  times. 
Evergreen   Shrubs  such  as  Hollies,  Box.  Bays.  Laurels 
and    Conifers   of   all    kinds. 
NURSERIES.    LIMITED,    BARNHAM    JUNCTION,    SUSSEX. 


'\r  IE  I^  T  '  s 

GOLD    MEDAL   HOLLYHOCKS 

Chater's  Original  and  Uniiiralled  Strain. 

We  offer  strong  healthy  f^plants  for  present 
planting,  to  provide  a  grand  panorama  of  gorgeous 
colour   during  the  coming  Summer  and  Autumn. 

For  full  particulars  see  our  descriptive  Catalogue  contaiuing 
natural    .colour     illustrations.        Post      free     on     application. 

JAMES    VERT   &   SONS. 

THE    NURSERIES,  SAFFRON   WALDEN,   ESSEX- 


THE  GARDEN. 


"THE  GARDEN"  CATALOGUE    GUIDE 


NOTICE  TO   OUR   READERS 

IN  order  to  avoid  waste  in  the  printing  of 
catalogues,  readers  are  advised  to  apply  to 
the  following  firms  for  the  catalogues  they 
require.  We  therefore  beg  to  point  out  that  the 
under-mentioned  firms  ^vill  be  very  pleased  to 
send  their  useful  catalogues  to  our  readers  free 
of  charge,  on  receipt  of  a  post  card. 


Rose  Specialists 


ELISHA   J.   HICKS,   M.C.,   N.R.S.,   etc. 
HURST,   BERKS. 


Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 


ICELWAY   &   SON 
Retail  Plant  Department 
LANGPORT,  SOMERSET 


Hardy  Plants 

ColourBorders 

Gladioli 


J.  CHEAL  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

Nurseries 

CRAWLEY 


Landscape 
Qardeners 
Trees  and 
Shrubs,  etc. 


LAXTON  BROS. 

Nurseries 
BEDFORD 


Strawberries 

and 

Fruit  Trees 


PERRY'S 

Hardy  Plant  Farms 
ENFIELD,  MIDDX. 


Water  Lilies 

and 

Bog  Plants 


CARTER  PAGE  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
52  &  53,  London  Wall, 
LONDON,  E.G.  2. 


Seeds,  Bulbs, 
Summer    flowei — 
ing  Plants, 
Alpine  and   Her- 
baceous, Violas  . 


Garden  Sundries 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 
234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E.  1 


XL    ALL 

Insecticide  & 
Fumigants 


GARDEN  SUPPLIES  Limited  aii  Garden, 

(Boundary  Chem.  Co.)  Estate, 

Chanmer  Street  and  Sport 

LIVERPOOL  Requirements 


CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Shad  Thames,  S.E.  1    and 
Bedford  Chambers 
CovENT  Garden,  W.C.  2 


Merchants  and 

IVIanufacturers 

of   Horticultural 

Sunaries, 

Fertilisers  and 

Insecticides, 

etc. 


J.  BENTLEY,  Ltd. 
Barrow-on-Humber 
HULL 


Weed  Destroyers 
Lawn  Sand 
Insecticides 
Fertilizers 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 

234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E. 


XL  ALL 

Fertilizers  and 

Agricultural 

Manures 


BARNARDS,  Ltd. 
NORWICH 


Garden  Espalier  8 
&  Trainers.  Par- 
ticulars of  our 
Stock  on  appli- 
cation 


The  New  DESTRUCTOR  CO. 

Ltd.  Rubbish 

41,  Walter  House,  Bedford  St.  Destructors 
Strand,  LONDON,  W. 


Seeds  and   Bulbs 


R.  H.  B.ATH  Ltd. 
The  Floral  Farms 
WISBECH 


PULHAM  &  SON 

Nurseries 
ELSENHAM,  ESSEX 


Rock,  Alpine 
and  Herbace- 
ous Plants 


J.  JEFFERIES  &  SON,  Ltd. 
Royal  Nurseries 
CIRENCESTER 


Ornamental 
Trees  for  Park 
and  Garden 


BLACKMORE  &  LANGDON 
Twerton  Hill  Nursery 
BATH 

!    HENRY  ECKFORD 
Wem 
SHROPSHIRE 


BOWELL  &  SKARRATT, 
Cemetery  Road, 
CHELTENHAM. 


Alpines, 
Herbaceous, 
Water   Lilies 


MAXWELL   &   BEALE, 
The  Dorset  Nursery, 
BROADSTONE,   DORSET. 


Alpine,  Moraine, 
and  Herbaceous 
Plants 


Landscape  Gardening 


T.  B.  HARPHAM  &  SON 
147a,  Church  Street 
Paddington,  London,  W, 


Rock  and 

Horticultural 

Builders 


WHITELEGG  &  CO. 
CHISLEHURST 

WRITE   US 


Landscape  and 
Garden  Archi- 
tects, specialise 
in  Rock,  Water 
and  Formal 
Gardens,  etc. 


PULHAM  &  SON 

71,  Newman  Street,  W.  1  and  at 
Works  :  BROXBOURNE 
Nurseries  :  ELSENHAM 


Garden  Craftsmen, 
Rockworkers, 
'Pulhamite'  Stone 
Vases,  Sundials, 
Fountains,  etc. 


Heating  Apparatus 


C.  p.  KINNELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.       New  Boiler 
Greenhouse  Heating  List  No.  42, 

Southwark  St., London, S.E.I    Post  Free 


DAWKINS 

408,  King's  Road 

CHELSEA,  S.W. 


Home-Grown 
Bulbs   and 

Seeds 

Begonias 
Delphiniums 
Gloxinias 
Cyclamen,  etc. 

Sweet  Peasand 
Garden  Seeds 
Fertilizers 

Lawn 

Grass 
Seed 


R.  WALLACE  &  CO. 
Kilnfield  Gardens 
COLCHESTER 


Ltd. 


New  Bulb  and 
Iris   List 
Now    Ready. 


UPSTONES 
Rotherbam 
YORKS 


Seeds  from   the 
North   for 
satisfaction. 

Catalogues  free 
on  dem.and 


J.  JEFFERIES  &  SON,  Ltd.  Finest  strains 
TheCotswold  Seed  Merchants  of  Vegetable  & 
CIRENCESTER  Flower  Seeds 


Garden  Architects 

NEW  AND  OLD  GARDENS 
DESIGNED     BY     EXPERTS. 

SKELTON   &  KIRBY 

PIRBRIGHT,  SURREY. 


I 


I 


SPECIALITIES- 
HARDY  MAGNOLIAS. 
„  AZALEAS. 
„  JAPANESE     MAPLES. 
„  BAMBOOS. 

(C.italogue  coniaining  600  lUustrations  sr^JtiH  on  apitUcitionj. 

V.   N.   GAUNTLETT    &    Co.,    Ltd. 

Japanese   Nurseries.   CHIDDINGFOLD,   SURREY. 


[March  27,  1920. 


The  Plant  for  the  Million— and  the  Millionaire 

ALLWOODil 

THE    NEW    HARDY    GARDEN    PLANT 

It  iipeds  no  culture,  but  grows  by  itself  anywhere  H;ilf 
Pink  and  half  C^arnation,  it  has  proved  a  wonderful  .success, 
and  blooms  perpetually  from  ."pring  to  .Autumn.  We  can 
give  immediate  delivery  of  the  undermentioned  varieties. 

ex  3Un.  Pots. 

HAROLD,    Pure    White 26   each         27  6   doz. 

JEAN,  White,  Violet  centre  ...     26       ,,  27  6     ,, 

PHVLLIS,    Lilac      2-       ,,  226      ,, 

ROBERT,  Old  Rose         2/-       ,,  22  6     ,, 

1920  NOVELTIES 


ALB£RT,  Lilac   Mauve  ... 

...     S- 

each 

56  6  doz 

RUFUS,  Red    Maroon     ... 

...     5/- 

,, 

56  6      ,, 

SUSAN,   Lilac  and   Black 

...     5'- 

,, 

566     ,, 

BORDER  CARNATIONS 

tocks  of    many   of    the   popular  old 


We    have    grand 
varieties,  including 

OLD  C  IIMSON   CLOVE 
THE    l\EW    PINK   CLOVE 
RABY    CASTLE      


1'6  each        166  doz. 
2  6       ,,  27,6      „ 

1/-     „         10;-    „ 

Write  for  fully  illustrated  leaflet  regarding  ALLWOODil, 
and  if  you  are  interested  in  Carnations,  for  any  and  every 
purpose,  p'.ease  ask  tor  our  large  Catalogue. 

"When  you  think  of  Carnation?,  you  think  of 


The    Carnation    Specialists,    Dept>  4. 
HAYWARDS    HEATH,    SUSSEX. 


DELPHINIUMS 

Have  a  display  in  September. 

A  ]arge  number  of  customers  who  have  seen 
my  exhibits  in  September,  have  acquired  a 
number  of  plants  and  have  been  highly 
delighted  with  the  results. 
I  will  be  pleased  to  forward  a  list  of  varieties 
available  this  season  upon  receipt  of  post- 
card.    Plants  ready  in  April. 

W.  WELLS,  Jun..  Hardy  Plant  Nurseries 
Merstham,   Surrey. 


of  every  variety  in  packets; 
also  obtainable  in  quan 
titles  by  weight.  Also  in 
collections — liberal  quan- 
tities of  quality  seeds  in 
the  most  useful  variety 
giving  the  longest  possible 
supply. 

ECKFORDS  PEDIGREE 
CULINARY  PEAS 

tor  succession.  Splendid 
hand-picked  seed,  xin- 
equalled  for  heavy  crop- 
ping. 

Eckford's  Flower 
Seeds  and  Collections 

to  suit  every  floral  garden. 

HENRY  ECKFORD, 

(Oept  61) 

Sweet  Pea  Specialist 

WEM,       SHROPSHIRE. 


GARDEN. 


T^ii 


WATERER'S  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER 

SEEDS.  Sweet  Peas,  Scotch-grown  Seed  Potatoes.  Catalogues 
on  application.— John  Watkebb,  Sons  &  Cbisp,  Ltd.,  The 
Nurseries,  Twyford,  Berks. 


WATERER'S      Rhododendrons,       Azaleas, 

Conifers,  Choice  and  Rare  Shrubs,  Herbaceous  Plants,  Hardy 
Alpines,  etc.  Illustrated  Catalogues  free. — JOHN  Wateber, 
Sons  &  Crisp,  Ltd.,  Twyford.  Berks. 

KINGS     ACRE      VIOLAS,      for      bedding 

and  exliibition.  Tweho  liiiost  named  varieties  for  3s.  6d., 
post  free;  oU  lor  9s.;  lUU  lur  17s.  (id.,  carriage  paid. 
Besfc  mauve,  -white,  blue,  pxirple,  and  yellow  varieties,  and 
intermediate  shades.  New  bedding  catfilogue  free  on  appli- 
cation.— King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Ltd.,  Hereford.        

A        GENTIAN       BLUE       HERBACEOUS 

PLANT  (Anchusa  Dropmore  variety),  growth  4ft.  liigli. 
4ft.  diameter ;  blooms  profusely  June  onwards,  making 
veritable  pillar  of  gentian  blue,  most  striking  border  subject. 
Strong  plants  guaranteed  to  bloom  this  season,  Is.  each  ; 
three  for  2s.  9d.  ;  six  for  5s.  ;  twelve  for  9s.  6d.,  post 
free. — Eing's  Acre  Xirseries.  Ltd..  Hereford. 


KINGS     ACRE      VEGETABLE      PLANTS. 

including  Cranston's  famous  "  Excelsior "  and  "  Ailsa 
Craig  "  onions,  leeks,  cabbage,  cauliflowers,  brussels  sprouts, 
savoys,  celery,  tomatoes,  etc.  Complete  list  with  When 
and  How  to  plant,  and  Full  cultural  instructions;  a  most 
Useful  and  Practical  Publication,  free  by  post. — King's 
acre  Nurseries.  Ltd..  Hereford. 

DOUBLE  STRENGTH  GARDEN  MANURE. 

The  strongest  and  cheapest  in  use  of  all  fertilisers. 
201b.  bag,  price  5/-, carriage  paid.  For  lawns  like  velvet, use 
"  Calnus,"  the  great  lawn  dressing,  281b.  bag,  price  5/6, 
carriage  paid. — Sole  makers,  THE  Ammonia  Fertiuseb 
Cot.,  Bedford. 


CARNATION    CULTURAL    GUIDE.— Com- 

plete  Instructions  for  greenhouse  and  outdoor  culture,  7d. 
post  free. — C.  H.  Taudeyin,  Willaston,  Birkenhead. 


WELLS'     Catalogue     of     Chrysanthemums 

DOW  ready:    post  free  on  application.— W.  Wells  &  Co., 
Uerstham,  Surrey. 


GLORIOUS     PHLOX.  —  Strong     flowering 

clumps,  twelve  varieties, all  distinct  from  mysuperbcollection, 
7/6, carriage  paid,  for  cash;  send  for  list. — Edwards,  215, 
Maryvale  Road.  Bourn vilie. 


VIOLAS,      BEAUTIFUL      VIOLAS,     from 

my  superb  collection  of  exhibition  and  border  varieties : 
12  strong  plants  in  12  distinct  varieties,  2s.  6d.,  carriage  paid 
for  cash. — Kdwards,  215.  Maryvale  Road.  Bournville. 


BARR  S  VEGETABLE  &  FLOWER  SEEDS 

of    finest   selected   strains   and    tested   growth.      Catalogue, 
describing  manj,;_fine  novelties,  free.  

BARR'S  HARDY  PERENNIALS,  ALPINES, 

Rock  Plants,  Aquatics,  and  Climbers  for  Spring  Planting 
Descriptive  rataloErue  free. 


BARR'S     LILIES,     GLADIOLI,     CANNAS, 

Anemones,    Begonias,    Montbretias,    Tigridias,    Ranunculus, 

etc..  for  Spring  Planting.    Catalogue  free. 

B.arr  <St  Sons.  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 


HARDY    BORDER    CARNATIONS.  — Sow 

om-  wonderful  strain  now,  2s.  6d.  and  5s.  per  packet.  (Jrand 
stock  of  named  varieties.  No.  1,  dozen,  18s.  Od.  ;  No.  2, 
25s.,  carriage  paid. — Write  for  particulars  to  James  Douglas, 
Kdenside,  Great  Bookham. 


TWELVE     BEAUTIFUL     DELPHINIUMS, 

includmg  Alake,  Lascelles.Moerheimi  10/6;  twelve  Phlox  4/6  ; 
six  Paeonies,  4/-;  six  Papaver  Orientale,  inc'udini:  Perry's 
White,  3/-;  twelve  Gladioli,  2/6  ;  twelve  Alpines,  3/- ;  twelve 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  all  colours,  3/9.  Named.  Carriage 
Paid.  Quality  Seeas.  Catalogues  Free.  —  Taylors' 
Nurseries.  New  Eltham,  S.E.9. 

McDOUGALL'S      WEED      KILLER,     non- 

poisonous,  safe,  effective.  In  tins.  Pints,  1/9;  quarts,  3/-; 
4-gall.,  4/9;  1  gall.,  7;-;  5  galls.,  27/6.  From  Seeds- 
men, Nurserymen,  Ironmongers. — Sole  Manufacturers, 
McDonOALL  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Port  Street,  Manchester.  Estab- 
lished  1845. 

McDOUGALL'S  «  FUMERS  "  and  INSECTI- 

clde  ■'  Sheets"  for  greenhouse  fumigation;  safe,  effectual, 
economical.  Sold  by  all  seedsmen  and  nurserymen.  — 
McDouoALL  Bros..  Ltd..  Port  Street  Manchester. 

SEWAGE     DISPOSAL      FOR      COUNTRY 

HOUSES. — No  emptying  of  cesspools ;  a  perfect  fertilizer : 
no  solids ;  no  open  filters  ;  perfectly  automatic ;  everything 
imderground.  State  particulars.  —  William  Beattie,  8, 
Lower  Grosvenor  Place,  Westminster. 


SCOTCH     SEED    POTATOES    direct    from 

Scotland,  carriaKe  paid,  bags  free.  ALL  PEE  STONE, 
Midlothian  Early,  5s.  6d.  ;  Duke  of  York,  5s.  6d. ;  Express, 
4s.  6d. ;  Epicure.  4s. ;  Eclipse  4s.  6d. ;  Edzell  Blue,  4s.  6d. , 
Ally,  3s.  6d. ;  King  Edward  VIL,  3s.  6d. ;  May  Queen, 
5s.  6d. ;  Lochar,  5s.  6d. ;  Majestic,  5s.  6d. ;  Arran  Comrade, 
9s.  6d. ;  Great  Scot,  3s.  6d. ;  Arran  Chief,  3s. ;  Factor, 
3s.  6d. ;  Kerr's  Pink,  5s. ;  Tinwald  Perfection,  5s.  6d. : 
Early  Pioneer,  3s.  6d. :  Arran  Victory,  5s.  6d. ;  Ashlea, 
Kidney,  5s.  6d. ;  Golden  Wonder,  3s.  6d.  ;  Burnhouse 
Beauty,  3s.  6d. ;  Ajax,  3s.  ;  Templar,  3s. ;  BloomfieUl  ; 
Early,  5s.  6d. ;  Witch  Hill,  7s. ;  King  Geroge  V.,  3s.  6d. ; 
British  Queen,  3s.  6d. ;  Ninety  fold,  5s.  6d.  ;  Sharpe's  Victor, 
5s.  6d. ;  Up-to-Date,  3s.  6d. ;  Macpherson  Early,  3s.  6d.  ; 
Abundance,  3s.  6d. ;  Queen  Mary,  3s.  6d.  NOTE.- -The 
above  are  all  carriage  paid  in  the  U.K.  Allotment,  Potato 
and  Seed  Guide  FREE.  Secretaries  of  Allotment  Holders' 
Associations  are  invited  to  apply  for  special  prices  per  cwt., 
t  on.  or  truck  ;  also  for  offers  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. — 
TILLIE,  Whtte  &  Co.,  Seed  Growers.  12,  Melbourne  Place, 
George  IV.  Bridge,  Edinburgh.     Est.  1837. i 

IRON   AND  WIRE  FENCING  for  gardens,  | 

tree  guards,  gates,  arches,  espaliers,  rose  stakes,  and  orna- 
mental garden  iron  and  wire  work  of  every  description.  Send 
(or  illustrated  catalogue.  Also  kennel  railing  and  poultry 
fencing.  Ask  for  separate  lists. — BouLTON  &  Paul,  Ltd., 
Manufacturers,  Norwich. 

ROCKERY    PLANTS   SPECIALITY.— Write 

for  descriptive  list,  free. — Terry  Lee,  16,  Morden  Road, 
Stechford,  Birmingham.  ^ 

WAKELEY'S  PATENTED  HOP  MANURE. 

— The  only  reliable  and  complete  substitute  for  Stable 
manure.     See  advt.  on  p.  xvj. 

SPLENDID    YELLOW     FIBROUS    LOAM. 

Pure  Leaf  Mould,  Coarse  Sand,  each  5/-  per  sack.  Prepared 
Compost,  6/6  ;  Bails  Slag,  6/6  cwt. ;  Kainit,  14  lbs.  2/9. — 
W.  HEEBBBT  &  Co.,  Hop  Exchange,  London.  S.E. 


GROW  "  PREMIER  "  SEEDS.    WHY  NOT? 

Highest  quality.  Best  Value.  Awarded  3  Gold  Medala. 
Full  descriptions  and  cultural  directions  of  the  best  and  most 
proHtable  kinds  to  grow.  See  our  uainu-'  pocket  seed  guide 
containing  a  practical  monthly  calendar  tree. — Iremier 
Seed  Co.,  Ltd.,  Seed  Specialists,  London  Road.  Brighton. 

CARNATIONS     FROM    THE    RIVIERA.— 

Well-rooted  layers  of  all  the  most  beautiful  new  varicties. 
Send  '20/-  (English  one  pound  note),  and  you  will  receive  a 
collection  of  21  layers  by  return  of  post,  varieties  that  are 
not  obtainable  in  England.  Address  Charles  de  Berque, 
Domaine  de  Clausounea.  Itiot,  Alpes;  Marit i niPS.  V ranee. 


ECONOMIC   PRICES.— Herbaceous,   Border 

and  Bedding  Plants,  Antirrhinums  (20  sorts) ;  Sweet  Pea 
Plants  (37  sorts),  etc.  Mv  list  will  save  you  20%. — 
3{EV.  C.  Barnes.  F.R.H.S..  Scofton.  Worksop. 

ROCK  —  HERBACEOUS  —  PRIMROSES, 

double  and  single,  etc.;  advice  given  cu  reiuoaelling  of 
gardens  and  lists — Hopkins.  Mere  SrleT>pe^^^n 


GREENHOUSE  PAINTING  AND  GLAZING. 

— We  can  now  supply  "  Vitrolite  "  the  best  paint,  27/()  per 
gallon,  cans  extra.  *'  PLASTINE,"  the  imperishable  putty, 
44/-  per  cwt.,  kegs  extra  ;  7  lb.  tins,  4/3  ;  14  lb.  tins,  7/9  each. 
■W.  Carson  &  Sons,  Grove  Works,  Battersea.  S.W.  11. 


FLOWER   POTS.— 10  8m.,  12  bin.,  15  5in., 

1.5  4in.,  15  3in.,  complete,  packed  free,  12s.  6d.  Illustrated 
list  of  pots,  saucers,  seed  and  cutting  pans,  seakale,  and 
rhubarb  pots.,  etc.,  free. — iHOS.  Jeatons,  Potteries,  Brierlev 
Hill^ 

VIOLETS.  —  Strong      rooted      Plants. 

"Princess  of  Wales,"  25,  2/6;  60,  4/-;  100,  7/6.  "Marie 
Louise  "  (double),  25,  3/6  ;  50,  6/- ;  100.  10/6.  Carriage  paid. 
Biambleburg   Nurseries.    Bude.   Cornwall 


GARDENERS'    HANDS.— The  harsh  ettects 

of  lime,  soil,  cutting  winds,  etc.,  will  not  crack  the 
skin  if  vou  apply  "  Piano."  3d.  tablet  from  Chemists,  or 
MiLXER's  Chemical  Co.,   Liverpool. ' 


RIVERS'   FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  VINES, 

Figs,  Oranges  and  Orchard  House  trees  are  of  first-class 
quality,  and  a  large  and  select  stock  is  always  on  view. 
Inspection  invited.  Price  list  post  free  on  application. — 
Thos.  RrvERS  &  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts 


WM.   DUNCAN   TUCKER   &  SONS,   LTD., 

Lawrence  Road,  South  Tottenham,  N.  15. — Conservatories, 
Winter  Gardens,  Vineries,  Peach  Houses,  Portable  Build- 
ings, etc. 


KELWAY  COLOUR  BORDERS  (now  is  the 

time  toplant).^-Plaiita  KELWAY  COLOUE  BORDER,  and 
you  will  be  able  to  enjoy  its  exquisite  beauty  for  many  years 
without  any  great  expense  or  trouble. 

Send  Measurement  of  your  border. 
Pseoniee,  Delphiniums,  Phloxes,  and  other  beautiful  flowere 
included  in  their  Colour  Schemes,  which  provide  blooms  from 
early  Spring  to   late  Autumn. 

Weybridge,  Jan.  10th ,1920. 

"  Some  six  years  ago  you  supplied  me  with  a  number  of 
Hardy  Perennial  Plants  for  certain  borders  in  a  gard  en  at 
Streatham  Hill.  These  proved  a  great  success  and 
year  by  year  have  been  the  cause  of  much  comment  and 
admiration." 

Troon,  Ayrshire,  Jan.  11th,  1920. 

"  The  complete  border  I  bought  in  1912  for  Bothwell  was  a 
great  success.' 

Write  NOW  to  KELWAY  iS  SON,  Retail  Plant  Department, 
Langport,  Somerset. 


NOW   IS  THE  TIME  TO   PLANT 

KELWAY'S     LOVELY      GLADIOLI     FOR 

SUMMER  AND  AUTUMN  FLOWERS.-- -Kelway's  famous 
Gladioli,  planted  now,  produce  grand  spikes  of  glorious 
flowers  from  July  until  late  Autumn.  They  are  particularly 
useful  for  church  decorations  during  Harvest  Festivals,  for 
large  halls  and  hospitals,  and  for  decorating  the  home  when 
other  flowers  are  scarce.  They  will  grow  in  towns,  and  we 
can  supply  them  in  all  colours  for  immediate  planting.  Do 
not  buy  Dutch  bulbs,  but  send  at  once  for  our  new  price  list 
of  named  sorts  to  the  Retail  Plant  Department. 
KELWAY*  SON,  Langport,  Somerset. 


DOBBIE     &     CO.,      ROYAL     SEEDSMEN, 

Edinburgh,  will  send  a  copy  of  their  1920  Catalogue  and 
Guide  to  Gardenmg  free,  if  this  Paper  is  meiitioned. 


BATH'S  SELECT  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS.— 

New  niustrated  Catalogue  of  choice  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds,  and  Plants,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  post  free 
on  application.  Special  terms  to  Allotment  Societies. — 
(Dept.  E).  R.  H.  Bath.  Ltd..  The  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech. 

FIDLERS'  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  GARDEN 

SEED  GUIDE  AND  CATALOGUE  FOR  1920  IS  NOW 
READY',  and  a  copy  will  be  sent  post  free  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  post  card. — Write  at  once  to  FiDLEK  &  SONS, 
Royal  Berkshire  Seed  Stores,  Reading. 


LAXTONS'    SEEDS.— New    Catalogue    for 

1920  contains  all  the  latest  novelties  in  flowers  and  vege- 
tables, including  the  fine  new  pea  '*  Admiral  Beatty."  List 
gratis  on  application.  Pamphlet  on  Fruit  Culture  for  lid. 
postage. — Laxton  Brothers,  Bedford. 


HEATING     APPARATUS     FOR     GREEN- 

houses,  vineries,  etc.,  supplied  with  various  arrangements 
of  pipes.  Vanguard,  conical,  sectional,  saddle  and  coil 
boilers.  Pipes.  fitting=.  etc.  Iliustr,ated  list  free. — Thos. 
Jeavons,  Silver  Street  Works,  Brierlev  Hill. 


ROCK  PLANTS,  best  varieties,  inexpensive  ; 

list  free. — Marion  Glecstanes,  Fardross,  Clogher,  Tyrone. 

BIRDS'    BATHS,  GARDEN    VASES,    SUN- 

DIALS,    NESTING    BOXES.      Catalogue    (No.  i)    free.— 
MooRTd.  5.  Thornton  Avenue.  Chiswick. 


PERPETUAL      CARNATIONS.  —  Healthy 

Guernsey  Plants,  from  21/-  per  20  plants,  carriage  paid. 
Ask  Catalogue. — VAN  DEE  SLtJYS  (late  H.  Burnett),  St. 
Marg.aref  s  Nurseries,  Guernsey. 


ALPINE  &    BOG   PLANTS 1,000  choice 

varieties  from  collection  of  over  2,000,  sold  cheap,  alsoseeds. 
Send  for  list.  Name  this  paper. — Rev.  J.  F.  ANDERSON, 
Glenn  Hall,  Leicester. 


LARGE      GREENHOUSE      OR      WINTER 

G.^EDEN  for  Sale.— Apply  Stirling,  Milton  of  Campsie, 
Baldoran.  near  Glasgow. 

FERNS.— 32    Plants,    lovely    hardy    Irish 

varieties.  1/6;  32,  larger,  2/6;  Primroses.  Bluebells, 
Anemones.  2/-  100  ;  j)ost  free. — Miss  Beamish,  "  Westwood," 
I\ossi-arl>ery.  Cork. 

JAMES   GRAY,. LTD.,   Builder   of    Conser- 

vatories.  Greenhouses,  etc.,  and  Heating  Encineers,  Danvers 
Street,  Chelsea,  London.  S.W.  3.  Wire,  Gray,  201,  Western, 
London.    Telephone  :  Western,  201. 

BOX'S     BEGONIAS    for     quality.    Tubers, 

single  mixed,  single  frilled,  double  mi.xed,  (jristata,  mixed, 
any  section,  5s.  6d.,  or  to  colour,  6s.  6d.  per  doz.  Post 
free..^"  C.  W.  O.,"  John  R.  Box,  Seed  Warehouse,  Croydon. 
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Mrs.  GARDNER,  F.R.H.S.,  Priory  House,  STROUD 

^^ ^ KNOWN   ALL  OVER  THE    WORLD  WHERE    PLANTS,   BULBS,   AND    TREES   CAN    BE   SENT.       ,.— ,,r^^1_CS -^-^ 

SStlX     Y^ea.1?       thousands   upon   THOUSANDS   OF  TESTIMONIALS   FOR   QUALITY     PACKjNQ^  fR??.*!"       V CJ t Xl.&eaSOM. 


KNOWN  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD  WHERE  PLANTS,  BULBS,  AND  TREES  CAN  BE  SENT. 
THOUSANDS  UPON  THOUSANDS  OF  TESTIMONIALS  FOR  QUALITY.  PACKING,  FRESH- 
NESS,  AND   SAFE  ARRIVAL,  GAINED  ONLY   BY  SHEER   MERIT   &   SUPERLATIVE   VALUE. 


ANCHUSA    ITALICA    (Dropmore    variety).— May   he 

described  as  a  glorified  i'oiKet-me-Bot.  This  lovely  blue 
perennial  is  of  more  than  ordinary  beauty.  It  grows  about 
2ft.  high,  branching  freely,  and  bearing  a  profusion  of  the 
most  lovely  flowers,  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  Forget-me- 
not,  though  the  blooms  are  much  larger  and  of  finer  colour. 
It  is  always  taken  for  a  beautiful  large-flowering  Myosotis, 
and  for  bouquets  or  cut  flowers  it  is  indeed  superior  to  it. 
Its  colour  is  a  deep,  clear,  brilliant  blue,  with  a  pure  white 
eye  ;  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  lovely  shades  of  that  colour. 
It  blooms  early,  and  continues  all  the  summer.  3  for  2/-  ; 
6  for  3/6  i   12  for  6/6. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  MAXIMUM  ;  PEERLESS. 
The  New  Giant  White  Hardy  Marguerite. — Large  hand- 
some glossy  foliage  ;  the  blossoms  are  enormous,  and  often 
measure  bin,  across,  thus  eclipsing  all  other  Marguerites. 
6  for  2/6;    12  for  4/6.     •-  ,     k« 

NEW  MAMMOTH  -  FLOWERED  PANSY. — A  superb 
mixture  of  great  beauty  and  vigour,  robust  growing,  and  free 
flowering  ;  tine  plants,  "now  brealiing  into  bud  ;  give  a  wealth 
of  blossom  almost  at  once.     6  for  2/3  ;    12  for  4/-. 

FORGET-ME-NOT  (The  Jewel;. — The  colour  is  a 
remarkable  sky-blue,  which  shines  out  in  a  most  conspicuous 
manner  when  side  by  side  with  other  Forget-me-nots,  and 
constitutes  the  distmct  feature  of  this  plant.  6  for  1/9  s 
12  for  3/-.  »-<«p 

THE  HARDY  BLUE  GERANIUM.— This  lovely 
hardy  Geranium  is  rarely  seen  in  beds  or  borders,  yet  it  is 
absolutely  a  hardy  perennial,  and  will  give  a  wealth  of 
glorious  large  blue  flowers  for  months  ;  increase  and  improve) 
yearly.     3  for  2/-  ;    6  for  3/6  ;    12  for  6/-  j    25  for  10/6, 


SPECIAL     OFFER.         IWIXED     CARNATIONS.— All 

stioiig,  autunin-icoted  layeis,  to  blocm  abundantly  this 
year.  They  include  a  magnificent  variety  of  rich  colours, 
from  white  through  all  the  lich  shades  of  pink,  yellow,  scarlet 
flakes,  tizaiHS,  etc.,  to  velvety-ctimEon  ;  producing  large, 
gloriously  double,  and  delitiouslv  fiagiant  blossoms,  many 
worth  2/6  each.     3  for  3/-  j    6  lor  S/-  ;    12  for  9/-. 

GIANT  ORIENTAL  FCFPIES.— To  produce  a  grand, 
bold,  and  striking  cflcct,  plant  seme  of  my  giant  perennial 
Poppies.  Monster  blosscms  of  the  most  teautilul  foimation, 
they  will  attract  the  attention  and  admiration  of  all  who  see 
them.  To  picduce  a  grand  and  telling  effect  at  a  trifling 
cost,  nothing  can  equal  these  lovely  Poppies.  Will  increase 
and  last  lor  years.  8  for  1/9  ;  6  for  3/-  ;  12  for  5/6. 
»  BEAUTIFUL  IRIS.— Another  grand  old  flower  as 
handsome  as  an  orchid  ;  now  to  be  foimd  in  many  new 
colours.  A  striking  flower  of  crepe-like  textiue  and  most 
exquisite  colouring,  the  gauzy  veining  reminding  one  of  the 
delicate  tracing  of  the  buttetfiy's  wing.  Many  colours, 
mixed.     6  for  2/6  ;    12  for  4/6. 

If-  NEW  HYBRID  GAILlfl FD tAS.— Hue  peiennials 
perfectly  hardy.  The  flowers  are  large,  produced  on  long 
stems,  and  of  the  most  gorgeous  colouring.  The  centre  is 
dark  red-browTi,  while  the  petals  are  variously  marked  with 
rings  of  brilliant  scarlet,  crimson,  orange,  and  vermilion, 
and  often  combine  all  these  coloius  in  one  flower.  6  for  3/-  ; 
12  for  5/6:    25  for  10/-.  =; 

AUBRIETIA  GRAECA.-A  gem  for  the  rockery  or 
edging,  dwarf,  compact  tufts,  covered  with  lovely  blue 
flowers  for  months.     6  for  1/9  ;    12  for  3/-  ;    25  for  5/6. 


EVENING  PRIMROSE.— A  ovely  shade  of  rich  soi'" 
yellow,  and  deliciously  fragrant ;  the  buds  e.xpand  at  dusk, 
and  will  perfume  the  whole  surrounding  atmosphere  til' 
sunrise  ;   thrive  anj^vhere.     6  for  1/6  ;    12  for  2/9. 

WINTER  HELIOTROPE  (Tussilago  Fragrans).— 
Perfectly  hardy,  blooms  in  the  open  mid-winter.  One  spray 
will  scent  out  a  large  room.  Anyone  can  grow  this  in  stmless 
tow-n  garden,  or  even  backyards.  6  for  2/3  ;  12  for  4/-  j 
25  for  7/6. 

DORONICUM  PLANTAGINEUM  EXCELSUM 
(Syn  Harpur  Crewe'. — A  beautiful  spring-flowering 
yellow  Marguerite-like  flower,  having  large  golden-yellow 
blossoms  4in.  in  diameter.  In  the  open  it  commences 
blooming  in  Jlarch,  and  continues  in  flower  the  whole  of  the 
season,     tilorious  for  cutting.     6  for  1/9  ;    12  for  3/-. 

TREE  STRAWBERRY  OR  STRAWBERRY  RASP- 
BERRY.— Tins  is  one  of  the  most  unique,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  berry  of  any  kind  that 
has  yet  appeared  before  the  public.  It  comes  to  us  from 
Japan,  and  is  one  of  the  Raspberry  family,  though  in  many 
respects  it  resembles  a  Strawberry  growing  on  a  bush  2ft. 
high.  The  plant  is  entirely  hardy  in  any  location,  and  a 
most  profuse  vielder,  ripening  an  enormous  crop  of  fruit  in 
J  ulv  and  August,  and  more  or  less  all  the  time  up  to  November. 
The'  berries  are  globular,  slightly  oblong  in  form,  monstrous  in 
size,  a  rich,  "lossy  ruby-red  colour.  Makes  a  most  lovely  pre- 
serve and  jelly.  Now  is  the  very  best  time  to  plant  these  out,  as 
they  are  just  pushing  up  growth  for  this  season's  fruiting. 
Price  1/3  each  ;  3  for  2/6  ;  G  for  4/6  ;    12  for  7/6. 

VIOLAS  in  charming  and  delightful  shades  of  colour; 
mixed.     0  for  1/9  ;    12  for  3/-  ;    25  for  5/6. 


ALL  ABOVE   WILL   PLANT  OUT   PERFECTLY   NOW.       ALL   PACKED   BY  AN    EXPERT,  AND  CARRIAGE   PAID   TO   YOUR   DOOR. 

IVIx^s.      GARDNER,      F.R.M.S.,      Pi?ior»y       tJo^se.       STROXJD 


I  pHRYSANTHEMUMS  t 

I  U  and    CARNATIONS  | 

^  Our  Speciality.  ^ 

■>  <■ 

1^  Send  forCATALOGUE  and/or  NOVELTY  LIST  post  free, from  ^ 

t  K.   LUXFORD   &   CO.,  | 

^  Sheering  Nurseries,  Harlow,  Essex,  o. 

■*  And  at  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts.  T 


«fl"a"fr*->****-n- ■>■>■><■*■!■«*■>•>■>■>*■>  ■:■■>■>** 


PROFIT    FROM    THE    UNDERGROUND. 

Not  only  from  Tubes  and  Railways,  but  from  Lines  of  Seeds 
in  the  gardens.  Obtain  these  Seeds  and  Seed  Potatoes  from 
the  undermentioned  firm  with  25  years'  reputation  for  : — 

C.  L.  CURTIS,  CHATTERIS. 

Careful  attention  to  all  BOOKINGS. 
EXPRESS  delivery  of  orders,  and 
SIGNAL   Success  with  Seed  Sowing. 

SEED    POTATOES 


'  Duke  of  York  " 3/- 

"  Midlothian  Early  "...  3/- 

■■  Early  Eclipse  " 2/- 

••  Early  Puritan  "   2/6 

"  Early  Rose  " 3/- 

■•  EdzeU  Blue  "    2/4 

'  May  Queen  " 2/9 


71b3.     141b3.  281b3. 


"  Sharpe's  Express  "  . 
"  Sir  J.  Llewellyn  "   . 

"  Great  Scot" 

"  King  George  "    1-2/3 

••  The  AUy  "  . . 
"  Arran  Chief  " 
'  Evergood 


2/4 
2/3 


1/9 


4/9 

4/9 

3/3 

3/10 

4/9 

3/6 

4/6 

3/6 

3/3 


8/- 

8/6 

6/- 

6/8 

8/6 

6/- 

7/11 

6/- 

6/- 


561bs. 

14/6 

16/- 

11/- 

12/3 

16/- 

11/- 

14/9 

11/- 

11/- 


1121bs- 
27/6 
30/- 
20/- 
22/6 
30/- 
21/- 
27/6 
20/- 
20/- 


3/4       5/8       10/3       18/6 


'■  King  Edward  " 2/1 


1/9 


'  Scottish  King 
'  Iron  Duke  " 
'  tip-to-Date  " 
'  The  Factor  " 
'  The  Lochar  " 

■  Templar  "   . . 

■  Majestic  " 2/3 


2/10 

3/- 

2/10 


4/6 
5/- 
4/6 


8/- 
9/- 
8/- 


15/- 
17/6 
15/- 


2/3        3/3        5/6 


9/9        17/6 


4/6        8/6        15/- 


29/- 


All  free  on  Rails,  Sacks  free,  and  sent  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  Postal  Order.  Prompt  attention  and  delivery 
guaranteed. 

SPECIAL  OFFER; 
3}lbs.  each  "  Edzell  Blue,"  the  "  Ally,"  "  Arran  Comrade," 
and  "  Tinwald  Perfection  " — all  Scotch  grown — packed  free 
and  sent  carriage  paid  by  passenger  train  for  8/-.  A  splendid 
chance  to  test  these  new  varieties.  Double  quantity,  71bs. 
of  each,  15/-. 

Onion  Sets 1/6  per  lb. 

Shallots   6d. 

Potato  Onions   1/6       ,, 

Collections  of  Peas,  Beans  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  2/6,  3/6, 
5/-,  10/6,  and  21/-,  carriage  paid. 

Send  for  full  Catalogue  of  Seed  Potatoes,  Peas,  Beans  and 
Vegetable  Seeds. 

CHARLES  LEWIN  CURTIS 

Anchor  St.,  CHATTERIS,  Cambridgeshire 


MAKE  SURE  YOU  PLANT 
SCOTCH  POTATOES 

by  procuring  your  supplies  direct 
from  FORFARSHIRE.  Send 
to-day  for  our  SEED  POTATO 
LIST  and  GUIDE  (mentioning 
this  paper).      It  is  post  free. 

THYNE    &    SON, 

DUNDEE. 


FUCHSIAS.  12  of  the  very  best  New  French  varieties 
10/-,   6    for    5/6        6   fine   Hybrids    from   Ttiphylla,    3/6. 

12  Finest  Single  varieties,  6/-;     6  tor  3/6. 

12  Finest  Double  varieties   6/- ;    6  for  3/6. 

All  free  for  cash  with  order. 

H.  J.  JONES,  Ryeceoft  NiKSERiES,  Hither  Green,  S.E.  13. 

H.J.  JONES'  Gold  Medal  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Catalogue  now  ready,  post  free  Id.  stamp.  This  contains 
list  of  all  the  best  varieties  and  much  usetul  information ; 
also  list  of  best  Phlox,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  etc.  RYECROFT 
NiRSERiES,  Hither  Green,  S.E.  13. 

GOLD    MEDAL    PHLOX.       12   Finest    varieties,    in 

cultivation.    10/-;     12   extra    fine    for    7/6;     Michaelmas 

Daisies,  12  very  finest  varieties,  10/-;    12  very  fine,  7/6. 

All  free  for  cash  with  order. 

H.  j.  JONES,  RYECROFT  NURSERIES,  HITHER  GREEN,  S.E.  13. 


Sweet  Pea  Plants 

MRS.   TOM     JONES   (1919    novelty). 

Deep  blue,  1  2/-  per  100. 

KING    WHITE,   best,  true. 
8/-  per  100. 

HARRISON,  Sharnbrook,  BEDS. 


CAULIFLOWER 

DANIELS'  MAY  QUEEN.' 

The  fastest  growing,  quickest  heading  variety  in  exis- 
tence. Planted  at  once,  large  white  heads  mav  be  cut 
during  May  and  June,  Plants,  ready  now  3/G  for  loo  ; 
5(j>)    f..r    1g/.,      Carnage    paid.    » ith     Cultural    hints. 

DANIELS  &  Sun  WYMONDHSM,  NORFOLK 


ARTINDALE'S 

New  List  of  Hardy  Flower  Roots 

is  now  reacli'.  pest  free. 

The  finest  stcck  of  Herbaceous  Plants  in  the  country. 

W.      ARTINDALE      &      SON,      Florists, 

SHEFFIELD. 
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THE    GARDEN. 


YOU  CAN  GET  ANEWGARDEN 

FIRST  secure  Ryders  Jubilee  Souvenir  Catalogue.  Thou- 
sands of  delightful  gardens  are  the  outcome  of  judicious  investment 
in  Ryders  Seeds,  and  the  cost  is  so  small  that  flowers  of  infinite 
variety,  form  and  colour,  vegetables  of  the  best  quality  for  a  whole 
year's  supply,  can  be  procured  for  quite  a  modest  sum.  Every  Allot- 
ment Holder  and  Garden  Owner  should  see  Ryders  Jubilee 
Souvenir  Catalogue,  Sent  Free  by  Post  for  a  Postcard. 
It  is  a  profusely  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  choicest 
Flower    and    Vegetable     Seeds    for    British    Gardens    and    Allotments. 

RYDERS     SEEDS 


ALL    SEEDS    AT    l|d.    THE    PACKET. 

Ryders  are  very  sorry  for  the   delay    which  has   recently   occurred   in    the  despatch    of   orders.     This 

was   caused    through   late   delivery    of    seeds   from    growers    owing     to     congestion    of    transport     and 

shortage  of  tonnage,  and  also  by  the   tremendous  rush   of   business  from   all  parts 

^  of  the  country.     RYDERS  ARE  NOW  STRAIGHT  AGAIN  AND  CAN  PROMISE 

»irt  DESPATCH      OF     SEEDS     WITHIN     TWENTY-FOUR     HOURS     OF     THE 

fgjf  RECEIPT   OF   ORDER. 

'       ^  NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  ORDER  FOR  EASTER  SOWING. 

Ryders  will  see  that  you  get  your  seeds  in  good  time  for  Easter,  but  you  should  send 
your  order  early.  If  you  have  not  yet  had  a  catalogue,  Send  Postcard  To-day 
for  a  Free  Copy. 

RYDER  &  SON,  Ltd., 

Seed  Specialists, 

101     Holywell     Hill,    ST.    ALBANS. 
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Mrs    PYM'S   FAMOUS   PLANTS 

32nd    SEASON         24/-  worth  for  20/- 

All  post  free  or  carriage  paid  passenger  train. 


SPLENDID     STBONQ     HARDY     PLANTS. 

PLANT   NOW   FOR   SUCCESS. 

Achillea,  Pearle,  6,  1/4.  Alyssum,  Gold  Dust,  !)  1/d. 
Agrostemma,  crimson,  6,  1/4.  Alpine  Wallflowers,  20. 
1/6  Alpine  Pinks,  6,  1/4.  Anchusa  Italica,  intense  blue, 
4,1/4.  Anchusa  Dropmore,  3,  1/4.  Aquilegia,  Clematis 
flowered,  6,  1/4.  Aquilegia,  new  long  spurred,  6,  1/4. 
Aquilegia,  double  and  single  mixed,  8, 1/4.  Asters,  Michael- 
mas Daisies,  named  varieties,  4, 1/4.  Aubrietia  purpurea,  1',!, 
1/6  Aubrietia  Hendersonii,  large  blooms,  very  rich  purple  0, 
1/4.  Auricula  Alpina,  4, 1/4.  Campanula,  dwarf  or  tall,  blue 
or  white,  4,  1/4.  Campanula  Pyramidalis,  chimney  bell 
flowers,  grand  two-year-old  plants,  3,  1/4.  Canterbury 
Bells,  grand  plants,  lovely  new  double  or  single  pmK,  6,  1/4; 
Cup  and  Saucer,  6,  1/4 ;  splendid  new  hybrids.  12,  1/4  ; 
single  white  or  blue,  12,  1/4;  double  mixed  colours,  6,  1/4 
Canterbury  Bells,  grand  year  old  plants,  for  splindid 
show  thi'i  year.  Dean's  bi-aut if ul  hybrid  12,  1/li.  New  pink, 
double  or  single.  6, 1/4  ;  cup  and  saucer  mixed  colours,  fi.  1/4 ; 
double  mixed  colours,  6,  1/4:  single  wliite  or  blue,  12.  l/b. 
Carnations,  good  double  border,  6,  1/4.  Cerastium 
Snowin  Summer,  12, 1/6.  Pentstemon  barbatus,  coral, pink, 
4, 1/4.  Chrysanthemum  maximum,  very  large  white,  6, 1/4. 
Rock  Roses,  6, 1/4.  Coreopsis  grandiflora,  6, 1/4.  Cowslip, 
new  red,  6,  1/4.  Foxgloves,  new  yellow,  4,  1/4.  Daisies, 
double  mixed,  20,  1/6.  Delphiniums,  grand  plants,  3,  1/4. 
Oianthus,  all  colours  and  varieties,  12,  1/6.  Erigeron 
mauve  Marguerites,  4,  1/4.  Evening  Primrose,  6,  1/4. 
Eupatorium,  white,  4, 1/4.  Forget-me-nots,  best  royal  and 
Indigo  dwarf  blue,  20,  1/6.  Foxgloves,  Ivery's  lovely 
spotted,  12,  1/4.  Foxgloves  purpurea,  20,  1/6.  Gaillardia 
grandiflora,  magnificent  new  hybrids,  6,  1/4.  Qypsophila 
paniculata,  6,  1/4.  Oypsophila  glabrata,  dwarf,  12,  1/6. 
H8lenium,Bigelowi,Hooperi,  Autumnal,  6,  1/4.  Helianthus, 
Perennial  Sunflower,  single,  12,  1/6  ;  Miss  Mellish,  6.  1/4  : 
double,  6,  1/4.  Hollyhocks,  splendid  singles,  6,  1/4.  Holly- 
hocks, grand  doubles,  4,  1/4.  Honesty,  12,  1/4.  Iceland 
Poppies,  6,  1/4.  Incarvillea,3, 1/4.  iris,  mixed  colours,  large 
Flag.  4, 1/4.  Linum,  blue  Flax,  12, 1/6.  Lupin,  blue  and  white, 
8,1/4.  Lupin,  pink,  4,  1/4.  Tree  Lupin,  white  and  yellow. 
4,  1/4.  Lychnis,  scarlet  or  salmon,  6,  1/4.  Oriental 
Poppies,  scarlet,  salmon,  apricot,  crimson,  etc.,  6,  1/4. 
Everlasting  Pea,  red,  white  or  pink,  4, 1/4.  Pinks,  coloured, 
6,1/4,  Pinks,  fragrant,  double  white,  6,  1/6.  Polyanthus, 
Kelway's  best  variety  and  gold  laced,  8,  1/4.  Polyanthus 
Primrose,  6,  1/4.  Potentilla,  lovely  doubles,  6,  1/4. 
Ribbon  Grass,  variegated,  6  clumps,  1/4.  Rose  of  Sharon, 
4,  1/4.  Rose  Campion,  12,  1/4.  Rosemary,  bushes,  2, 
1/4.  Rudbeckia  Newmanii,  4,  1/4 ;  Golden  Ball,  4,  1/4. 
Saponaria,  pink  traihng,  8,  1/4.  Saxifraga, mossy,  assorted, 
6,1/4.  Sedum8,assorted,  6,1/4.  Silene  compacta,  pink,  20,1/6. 
Silene  Schafta,  6,  1/4.  Sweetwilliams,  new  scarlet,  pink 
and  crimson  beauty,  6,  1/4.  Sweetwilliam,  splendid  mixed, 
15.  1/4.  Thrift,  compact  pink,  12,  1/6.  Tritoma,  Red- 
Hot  Poker,  3,  1/4.  Valerian,  crimson,  12,  1/6.  Verbascum, 
dwarf  or  tall,  6.  1/4.  Veronica,  light  or  dark  blue,  4,  1/4. 
Pentstemon,  strong  rooted  cuttings,  large  flowering,  scarlet, 
pink  and  all  lovely  varieties,  nuxed   4,  1/6. 

Hemerocallis,  lovely  large  flowering  hardy  Lily, 
tawny  and  orange  red  shades,  very  handsome,  large  roots, 
3,  1/4.  Peeonies,  white,  pink,  yellow,  crimson,  1,  1/4 
PsBonies,  mixed,  2,  1/4.  Phlox,  large  flowering,  white,  pink, 
crimson,  scarlet,  mauve,  2,  1/4.  Phlox,  mixed  large  flower- 
ing, 3,  1/4.  Scabious  Caucasica,  beautiful  large  mauve, 
3,  1/4.  Spirzea  palmata,  beautiful  hardy  scarlet,  1,  1/4. 
Monarda,  new,  scarlet  clumps,  2,  1/6. 

Violas,  Bath's  splendid  bedding  varieties.  Yellow  Gem, 
Purple  King,  Imperial  Blue,  Snow  Queen,  and  lovely  mixed, 
12,  1/8. 


Passion  Flower,  hardy  blue  and  white,  2,  1/4. 

Lily  of  the   Valley,  strong   flowering  crowns,    12,    1;G. 

Antirrhinums  (snap  dragon),  strong  Autumn  sown  and 
transplanted,  all  the  lovely  new  colours,  large  flowering 
varieties,  6,  1/4. 

Cauliflowers  for  early  use,  autumn  sown  and  trans- 
planted in  cold  frame,  20,  1/4 ;  very  large,  20,  1/6. 

Tomatoes,  best  varieties,  strong  transplanted,  6, 1/4. 

Strong  autumn  plants  from  open  ground.  Spring 
Cabbage,  Winter  Tripoli  Onions,  Lettuce,  Leeks, 
Perpetual  Spinach,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Pickling 
Cabbage.     100,  2/- ;  300,  4/6. 

Sage,  Thyme,  Mint,  Marjoram,  Fennel,  6,  1/4. 

Parsley,  best  curls,  12,  1/4.  Seakale,  strong  plants, 
12  1/6  Rhubarb,  best  red,  named  sorts,  6,  1/6.  Chives, 
perennial  Onions,  always  growing,  once  planted  no  more 
trouble,  12,  1/4.  .  ,     ^  , 

Pansies,  splendid  plants,  separate  colours  or  best  large 
flowering,  named,  mixed,  12,  1/4. 

aiadiolus,  magniflcent  large-flowering  hybrids,  glorious 
colours,    6,  1/6. 

Qeum  Mrs.  Bradshaw,  very  large  double,  scarlet,  large 
2  year  old  plants,  2  1/0.  Scarlet  Musk,  quite  hardy,  very 
showy,  4  1/4.  ,      ,. , 

Marguerites,  large  flowering,  yellow  or  white,  splendid 
plants  4,  1/6;  Marguerite,  Mrs.  Sander,  large  double 
white  '  3  1/6.  Calceolarias,  grand  plants,  yellow,  red  or 
brown,  4,  1/6.  Everlasting  Pea,  large  2  and  3  year  old 
plants,  make  lovely  flower  screen,  red,  white  and  pink  mLxed, 

3,  1/6. 

Chrysanthemums,  strong  rooted  cuttings,  summer, 
autumn  or  winter  flowering,  best  varieties,  white,  pink,  gold, 
yellow,  bronze,  crimson  or  mixed,  6,  1/4. 

Tiger  Lilies,  ciuite  hardy,  large  showy  blooms,  spotted, 
orange,  red,  double  and  single,  4,  1/6.  Brompton  Stocks, 
strong,  sturdy,  transplanted  plants,  giant  scarlet,  pink 
purple,  white,  6, 1/4.  Antirrhinum  seedlings,  strong  Autumn 
so\vn,  lovely  new  large  flowering  varieties,  mixed,  20,  1/6. 

Anemone  japonica,  pink  or  white,  2,  1/4.  Centaurea, 
large  perennial  cornflower,  blue,  white  or  mauve,  6,  1/4 
Anemone  fulgens,  soon  flower,  beautiful  double,  mixed 
colours,  and  large  single  scarlet,  4,  1/4. 

Primula  Japonica    Queen  of  Primulas,  3,  1/4. 

SPLENDID    PLANTS    FOR    COOL   HOUSE,   etc., 
FOR   WINTER    AND    SPRING    FLOWERING. 

Agapanthus,  large  African  lily,  blue  or  wliite,  2,  1/6. 
Fig  Palm,  3, 1/6.  Arum  Lily,  little  gem.  2,  1/4.  Asparagus 
Fern,  trailing.  3,  1/4.  Asparagus  Fern,  erect.  2,  1/4. 
Eucalyptus,  air  purifier,  4.  1/4.  Heliotrope,  large  dark 
fragrant,  3,  1/4.  Scented  oak  leaf  Geraniums,  3,  1/4. 
12  assorted  strong  flowering   plants   for  coM   houses,  3/6. 

Primula  Malacoides,  6,  1/4.  Primula  Kewensis 
yellow,  4,  1/4.       Scarlet  Salvia,    4,    1/4.       Celsia  Critica, 

4.  1/4.  Rehmannia,  4,  1/4.  Qchizanthus  Wisetonensis. 
o'  1/4.  Beauty  Stocks,  4,  1/4.  Primula  obconica, 
new  pink  and  crimson  Giant,  4,  1/4.  Streptocarpus, 
Veitch's  new  hybrids,  3,  1/4.  Cinerarias,  prize 
exhibition  and  Stellata,  6,  1/4.  Begonias,  crimson 
perpetual  flowering,  4,  1/4.  Nicotiana  (Tobacco),  red 
or  white,  6,  1/4.  Solanum  aviculare,  kangaroo  apple, 
most  beautiful  intense  blue  flowers  and  golden  fruit,  3.  1/4. 
Primula  V  ,  ticillata,  fr.agrant  yellow,  4,  1/4.  Primula 
Cortusoides,  rich  purple,  4,  1/4.  Cannas,  3,  1/4. 
Marguerites,  blue,  4,  1(4.  Smilax,  trailing,  6,  1/4. 
Cyclamen,  good,  year  old,  3,  1/4.    Many  others. 

MAGNIFICENT    HARDY    PERENNIALS. 

Rockery,  Spring,  Bedding,  Shrubs,  Climbers,  Green- 
house.    Vegetable  plants.     Catalogue  free. 


Mrs.    PYM,    F.R.H.S.,   &    CO. 

10,     VINE      HOUSE,      WOODSTONE,      PETERBOROUGH 


SX'TUAmONS     IBtlL^fmElTi. 


ASSISTANT   GARDENER,  some  e.xperience, 

age  21  ;  good   Army    record  (Carabineers)  ;  physically  fit. — 
Apply,  Taylor,   127,   North^ate,  Canterbury. 


SV  (r/  PcCaCcts 


GUARANTEED  SCOTCH 


Shabpb's  Victoe 
May  Queen 
Duke  of  York 
Shakpe's  Express 
Early  Eclipse 
Epicukes 
British  Queen 
Queen  Maky 
evekoood    . 
King  Edward 
Up-to-date 
Aekan  Chief 


1121bs. 

.  34/- 

.  36/- 

.  40/- 

.  80/- 

.  20/- 

.  24/- 

.  20/- 

.  20/- 

.  20/- 

.  24/- 

.  20/- 

.  18/- 


B6Ibs. 

18/- 

19/- 

21/- 

16/- 

11/- 

13/- 

11/- 

11/- 

11/- 

13/- 

11/- 

10/- 


GROWN. 

281b8.    14lbs.  71bs. 
10/-       5/6       3/- 

5/6       3/ 

6/-       -■ 

5/- 

3/6 

4/- 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 

4/- 

3/6 

3/6 


10/- 
11/- 
9/- 
6/- 
7/- 
6/- 
6/- 
6/- 
7/- 
6/- 
6/- 


3/6 
3/- 
2/6 
2/6 
2/6 
2/6 
2/6 
2/6 
2/6 
2/6 


GARDENER  (Head  HVorking),  where  three 

or  more  are  kept ;  experience  gained  at  good  establishments  ; 
inside  and  out ;  excellent  references  ;  married  when  suited. — 
'■  Box  2,"  c/o  The  Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  2. 


cc 


GUANOA 


J  J 


THE    POPULAR    FERTILIZER. 


FLOWERS,  VEGETABLES  &  ALL  CROPS 
THRIVE  REMARKABLY  WELL  WHERE  USED 

PRICES : 

5  cwts.      3cwts.      2  cwts.      1  c^vt.      56  lbs.       28  lbs. 

60/-         37/6        26/-        13/6        7/6         4/- 

Carriage  Paid  Cwt.  Lots.     Packages  Free. 
Prompt  delivery,  direct  if  your  Seedsman  cannot  supply 

Fertilizers  for  all  Crops,  Lists  on  application. 
HUNTER  &  GOW,  Ltd.,  28,  Thomas  St ,  Liverpool. 


RY     MULTIPLE     in 

your  own  garden.  No  other 
evidence  is  equal  to  that  of 
your  own  crops.  Raise  Pota- 
toes, Peas,  Beans,  Turnips, 
Carrots,  in  fact,  anything 
you  like  upon  it,  and  every- 
where you  will  have  abun- 
dant evidence  that  it  pays. 

Sold  hy  Seedsmen  everywhere  Id  14  lb.  bags, 

3/6  ;   7  lb.  21'.     Large  trial  packets.  1/-. 

Manufactured  solely  by 

ROBINSON  BROS.  Ltd..  West  Bromwlcb.  St&& 


ONCE  GROWN. 


Shakpe's  Victor  . 
May  Queen. 
Duke  of  York    . 

MiDLOTraAN    EAKIiY 

Ringleader 
Shaepe's  Express 
Early  Eclipse     . 
Epicures 

British  Queen    . 
Queen  Mary 
Etergood    . 
King  Edward 
Up-to-Date. 
Dalhousie  . 
Scottish  Triumph 
The  Factor 
President   . 
Arran  Chief 


ll21bs. 
.  30/- 
.  30/- 
.  30/- 
.  30/- 
.  30/- 
.  22/- 
.  18/- 
.  24/- 
.  16/- 
.  16/- 
.  15/- 
.  20/- 
.  16/- 
.  16/- 
.  16/- 
.  16/- 
.  15/- 
.   15/- 


561bs. 

16/- 

16/- 

16/- 

16/- 

16/- 

12/- 

10/- 

13/- 

9/- 

9'- 

8/6 

11/- 

9/- 

9/- 

9/- 

9/- 

8/6 

8/6 


281bs. 
9/- 
9/- 
9/- 
9/- 
9/- 
V- 
6/- 
7/- 
5/- 
5/- 
5/- 
6/- 
6/- 
6/- 
5/- 
5/- 
5/- 
5/- 


141b3,     71b 
5/-       3/- 


5/- 

3/- 

5/- 

3/- 

5/- 

3/- 

5/- 

3/- 

4/- 

2/e 

3/6 

2/6 

4/- 

2/6 

»/- 

2/- 

3/- 

2/- 

3/- 

2/- 

3/6 

2/- 

3/- 

2/- 

3/- 

2/- 

3/- 

2/- 

3/- 

2/- 

3/- 

2/- 

3/- 

2/- 

IMMUNE.     SCOTCH  GROWN. 


Edzell  Blue 
Dargill  Early    . 
Great  Soot. 
Ally   . 

Golden  Wonder. 
Arran  Victory   . 
Kerr's  Pink 
TiNWAiD  Perfection 
Majestic 

LOCHAR 

Kino  George 
Templars  . 
Arran  Comrade 


1121bs. 

.  25/- 

!  20/- 

.  20/- 

.  22/- 

.  34/- 

.  35/- 

.  35/- 

.  25/- 

.  20/- 

.  20/- 

.  20/- 
50/- 


561bs.     281bs. 
13/6  7/6 


26/- 
11/- 
11/- 
12/- 
18/- 
18/6 
18/6 
13/6 
11/- 
11/- 
11/- 
26/- 


14/- 

6/- 

6/- 

7/- 

10/- 

10/- 

10/- 

7/6 

6/- 

6/- 

6/- 

14/- 


141b3.  71b9. 
4/6       2/6 


Eating  potatoes — 16/-  per  cw-t. 


8/- 
3/6 
3/6 
4/- 
5/6 
5/6 
5/6 
4/6 
3/6 
3/6 
3/6 
8/- 


6/- 
2/6 
2/6 
2/« 
S/6 
3/6 
3/6 
2/6 
2/6 
2/6 
2/6 
5/- 


Basic  Slag— 7lbs.,  1/3  ;   141bs.,  2/- 
Superphosphate— 71bs.,  1/6  ;    141bs.,  2/6 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia — 71bs..  3/-  ;    141b3.,  5/6 
Nitrate  of  Soda— 71bs.,  3/-  :   141bs.,  5/6 
Potash— 71bs.,  2/6  ;    14lbs.,  4/6 
Dissolved  Bones  Compound — 71bs.,  2/-  ;   141bs.,  3/6 


We  can  send  Seed  Potatoes  and  Jlanures  carriage  paid, 
passenger,  as  below  : — 

PASSENGER  TRAIN. 


1121b3.     56lb3.     281bs.     14lbs. 

71b3. 

Up  to  50  miles       ,         .     3/6         2/3         1/8       1/4 

1/1 

Up  to  100  miles     .-         .     5/3         3/3         1/9       1/6 

1/1 

Up  to  200  miles     .         .     7/3         4/-         2/-       1/9 

1/1 

Over  200  miles       .               9/-         5/3         2/6       21- 

in 

Bags  free  on  rail.     Cash  with  order.     Send  for  our  list. 

It  will  interest  vou.    Vie  deliver  on  rail  prompt.    It  is 

very 

important  to  give  station  when  ordering. 

OUR  SEEDS  ARE  ALL  GUARANTEED. 

BoEs  Moor  Eoad, 

Chesham,  Bucks, 

February  3rd,  1920. 
Dear  Sir, — 

I  was  more  than  pleased  with  the  result  from  the  Seed 
Potatoes  last  year,  which  brought  me  16  cwt.  from  2  cwt. 
of  yom:  Seeds.    I  am  sending  an  order  of  £2  9s. 

,  W.  Hill. 

l¥Y  Lodge,  West  Molesey, 
Surrey, 
Dear  Sir, —  February  27th,  1920. 

I  am  writing  to  let  you  know  how  the  Seed  I  had  from 
you  last  year  yielded.  They  were  the  best  potatoes  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  anywhere.  Looked  wonderful  from 
beginning  until  dug.  I  planted  15  cwt.  and  sold  just  a  £100 
worth  of  eaters. 

W.  Chester. 


We    guarantee    to  deliver  on    rail   within   48    hours  of 
rcceizntig  order. 

TOM    E.    KING, 

Seed  Potato  Grower, 

SOMERSHAM,   ST.    IVES,    HUNTS. 

Contractor  to  His  Majesty's  Qovernment. 


March  27,  1920.] 


THE    GARDEN. 
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Tbe  New  Delphinium  miLLICENT  BI,ACKiaOBE. 

A  most  lovely  Delphinium.  Tile  long  spikes  are  of  perfect 
form,  broad  at  the  base,  pips  very  large  and  splendidly 
placed.  Colour,  a  soft  combination  of  blue  and  mauve,  with 
large  black  centre  ;  5ft.  6in.    Each  £2  2s.  A.M..  R.H.S.,  1919 
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STATELY 

DELPHINIUMS 

Blackmore  &  Langdon,  Bath, 

have     pleasure     in    ofiering    a    magnificent 

selection  of  varieties  in  strong  ground  roots 

to  flower  beautifully  this  season. 

Their  selection  in   12  distinct   varieties, 
20/-,   30/-,   *0/-  and  50/-   per  dozen. 


Bedding  BegoniaSi  mixed  Singles, 

28/-  per  100. 

,,  ,,  Singles,  in  S  colours, 

35/-  per  100. 

Begonias  for  Hanging  Baskets  in 

fine    named    sorts    from    2/0    to    7/6    each. 


Gloxinias,    our    lovely    erect    strain,     ir 
gorgeous  colours,  18/-,  24/-  and  30/-  per  doz 


Illustrated  Catalogue  free  on  application 


SEED   POTATOES 

Scotch  and  Yorkshire  Grown. 
ALL  THE  LEADING   VARIETIES 

No    better    stocks   obtainable. 


SEND     FOR     LIST. 


ISAAC  POAD  &  SONS,  LTD.. 

Seed      Potato     Merchants,    YORK 


ARTINDALE'S  BEAUTIFUL  DELPHINIUMS 

STRONG    PLANTS    FROM    OPEN    GROUND,    WHICH   WILL    GIVE    A    GRAND    DISPLAY    THIS    YEAR. 

THE  VARIETIES  OFFERED  ARE  OF  GREAT  MERIT. 

These  form  a  very  attractive  feature  in  the  Herbaceous  Border  or  in  Clumps  in  the  flower  garden.  Though  they 
will  do  well  under  ordinary  conditions,  the  Delphinium  well  repays  good  cultivation.  The  followmg  collection  in; 
eludes  all  robust  growers,  and  we  have  listed  only  those  varieties  that  we  consider  the  best  and  most  beautiful  ot 
this    useful    flower.     Flowering   season,    June    to    August.    Height,  4  to  6ft. 

*  Double.     **  Semi-double. 
Where  not  priced,  10/6  per  dozen. 

DELPHINIUMS. 

**Andrew  Carnegie,  veined  sky-blue,  very  large  flowers.    !/-• 
Belladonna,  azure-blue,  very  large  flowers. 

semi-plena,  lovely  sky-blue  ;    free  flowering.     !/■ 


Capri,  attractive  sky-blue,  of  branching  habit;    flowers 
over  a  long  period.     1  -. 
**Qeneral  Baden  Powell,  lavender-blue,  with  purple  edge- 

H.  C,   Baker,  pale  blue. 

**Henderson,  aziu:e-blue,  white  centre. 

♦"King   of   Delphiniums,  rich  gentian-blue,  with  striking 
white  centre;    a  most  imposing  variety.     1,6. 

Lize  Van   Veen,  remarkable  for  large  size  of  its  single 
flowers  of  Cambridge  blue  ;  a  contmuous  bloomer.  1;-. 
Meteor,  light  blue,  with  purple  lobes  and  white  eye. 
Magnifica,  geiitiau-blue,  dark  eye. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Watson,  a  noble  Delphinium,  very  large  flowers 
and  enormous  spikes  of  bloom,   deep  mauve  shade 
with  black  centre  :  very  vigorous.      Award  of  merit. 
R.H.S.,  1016.     3/6. 
♦Mrs.   C.    Brunton,  light  blue.     1/-. 


Moerheimi,  the  flrst  pure  white  Delphinium  without  a 
shade  of  cream ;  it  is  invaluable  for  cutting  and 
decorating.     1/6. 

Perfection,  a  grand  light  blue,  and  is  correctly  named.    1/6 

Persimmon,  beautiful  pale  blue.     1/-. 
"Pasteur,  mauve.     1/-. 
•Porthos,  rich  clear  blue,  white  eye. 

Portia,  light  blue,  dark  eye. 

*Rev.  E.  Lascelles,  royal  blue  with  white  centre,  most 
striking  bold  spikes  ot"  immense  size  ;  one  of  the 
finest  Delphiniums.     1/6. 

Splendens  (new),  a  beautiful  variety.     3/6. 

*Statuaire  Rude. — This  created  an  immense  amount  of 
interest  when  first  exhibited;  soft  pale  heliotrope,  very 
large  flowers  and  long  spikes ;  a  superb  variety. 
Award  of   merit,    R.H.S.     3/6. 

True    Blue,  tine  blue. 

Thomas  Baines,  light  blue,  dark  centre. 

*Zuster  Lutgen  (new),  dark  blue  variety,  strong  grower.  1/  . 


We  have  many  other  good  varieties,  suitable  for  the  mixed  border,  and  con  supplv  strong  clump'^,  mixed,  at  8,'-  per  dozen. 

WM.  ARTINDALE  &  SON,  Nether  Green,  SHEFFIELD. 


BATH'S 

BORDER  CARNATIONS,  etc. 

FOR    PRESENT    PLANTING. 

We  make  a  great  speciality  of  Carnations,  and  our  stock 
is  unequalled.  The  plants  are  very  strong,  perfectly  hardy, 
and  will  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  buyer.  The  following 
sets  are  selected  from  our  unsurpassed  collection  of  460 
varieties,  and  contain  the  cream  of  the  new  and  older  sorts. 


One    dozen    extra    flne 


SET     D. 

varieties    for 


17/6, 


paid. 


carnage 

Brilliant. — Crimson  scarlet,  very  bright,  1/3 

Canary. — Bright  yellow,  1/- 

Francesca.— Hehotrope,  brilliant  carmine  base,  2/- 

Rosa  Bonheur. — Deep  yellow,  broad  crimson  edge,  2/6 

Lork  Kitchener. — White,  marked  blood  red,  2/- 

Hercules. — Crimson  maroon,  extra  fine,  2/- 

Romance. — Bright  crushed  strawberry,  1/6 

lolanthe. — Bufl  and  rosy  carmine,  2/- 

Trojan. — Glistening  pure  white,  large  flower,  1/3 

Red  Emperor. — Rosy  red,  very  large,  2/- 

Lady  Qreenall. — Bright  rose,  extra,  1/- 

Helena. — Yellow  edged  red,  large  and  fine,  1/3 

SET     E. 

One  dozen  choice  varieties  for  10/6,  carriage  paid. 

Duchess  of  Wellington. — Deep  lavender,  flne,  1/3 
Romeo. — Yellow  ground,  marked  pink,  1/- 
Rosamond. — Bright  rose  pink,  large.  1/- 
Lord  Roberts. — Bright  sulphur  yellow,  9d. 
Fanuela. — Delicate  apple  blossom.  1/3 
Firefly.— Scarlet,  a  fine  flower,  1/3 
Climax. — Bulf  yellow  and  coppery  red,  1/- 
Elfrida. — Bright  terra  cotta,  1/- 
White  King.— Pure  white,  free,  1/- 
Salmon  Queen, — Rich  salmon  pink,  extra,  2/- 
Melody.— Yellow  marked  rose.  1/- 
Benghazi. ^Glowing  crimson  red,  9d. 

BATH'S  GOLD  MEDAL 
DELPHINIUMS. 

These  plants  are  remarkably  haudsome  in  the  border 
and  during  the  early  Summer  and  Autumn  the  bold  and 
stately  masses  of  brilliant  blue  and  purple  produce  a  striking 
eflect  imequailed  by  any  other  flower. 

One  dozen  extra  flne  varieties  for  21/-,  carriage  paid. 

each. 

King  of  Delphfniums. — Gentian  blue,  white  eye.       .  1/6 

La  Tendresse. — Light  blue  and  mauve      .         .  2/6 

Lize. — Pale  blue  and  mauve,  white  eye        .         .         .  1/- 

Malana. — Rich  dark  blue,  white  eye  ....  1/6 

Mynora. — Pale  blue  and  mauve,  dark  eye  .         .          .  2/6 
Octavius  Van  Veen. — Marine  blue,  tinted  lilac,  quite 

distinct      ........  2/- 

Pannonia. — Brilli.ant  ultra-marine  blue,  white  eye  ;   a 

grand  and  distmct  variety  .....  3/8 

Corry. — Skv  blue  with  violet,  grand  spike  .          .         .  1/6 

Persimmon. — Lo\'ely  sky  blue,  yellow  eye  1/6 
Rev.  E.   Lascelles. — O.xford  blue,  conspicuous  white 

eve,  extra.          .....■•  2/- 

Tho  Alake. — Intense  dark  blue  and  violet,  white  eye  ; 

a  very  striking  flower.          .....  2/6 

Turquoise. — .\   lovely  pure  blue,  white  eye         .          .  1/6 


BATHS^VIOLAS&PANSIES 

For  Bedding,  Violas  are  unequalled,  _contmuing  one  mass 
of  colour  from  May  to  October.,.^,-.  .,-_  iti,i'>2L".'  r    U  B* 

One  dozen  separate  or  assorted  varieties    for  3/3  ; 
100  for  16/6,  carriage  paid. 

Royal  Blue. — Kich  blue. 

Councillor  Waters. — Deep  purple. 

Dove. — Soft  creamy  white.  , 

Duchess  of  Fife. — Light  primrose. 

Fred  Williams. — Crimson  mauve. 

Maggie  Mott. — Soft  mauve. 

Moseley  Perfection. — Orange  yellow. 

Primrose  Dame. — Bright  primrose. 

Bullion. — Bright  golden  yellow. 

Swan. — Pure  white,  with  orange  eye. 

W.  H.  Woodgate. — Soft  lavender. 

Winchmore  Bedder. — Campanula  blue. 

Bath's    Empress    Pansies. — A    superb    collection     com- 
prising  the   magnificent  varieties^  e_specially  grown  for 


the  Uoval  Gardens  at  Frogmore,  3/6  per  dozen. 
1/-,  1/6,  and  2/6  per  packet.) 


(Seed, 


Complete  Illustrated  Catalogues  post  free  on 
application. 

R.   H.   BATH,   LXr>., 


VIU. 
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SuTTON'S 


VEGETABLE 
SEEDS 

DON'T  BE  CONTENT 

WITH     LESS      THAN 

THE   BEST. 

It  is  when  your  crops  are  ready  for  the 
table  that  you  know  whether  your  seed 
Was  cheap  or  dear. 

Do  you  know  the  bitter  disappointment 
of  spending  time  and  labour  on  your 
Garden  yet  getting  poor  crops  ? 
It  is  then  that  you  realise  the  value  of 
good  reliable  seed.  We  have  been  seed 
growers  for  over  a  century,  and  our 
reputation  is  your  guarantee.  Though 
ours  may  in  the  first  instance  cost 
slightly  more,  you  must  remember  that 
it  is  the  seed  giving  the  finest  crops  that 
is  really  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 

Sutton's  Collections  of  Vegetable 
Seeds  for  gardens  of  all  sizes.      A 
liberal  supply  of  the  best  varieties. 
Full  particulars  on  application- 
5/-        7/6        10/6         12/6        21/- 
and  upwards. 
Combination    Box  of    Vefiefable  Seeds, 
Flower   Seeds   and    Potatoes  21,'-.     Col- 
lections   of    Flower     Se&ds,    from    4/- 


SjlCtox4<f< 


OILQ 


THE  KINGS  SEEDSMEN.  READING  . 


JAPANESE  LILIES 

•  We  have  a  splendid  stock  of  these,  and  can  offer  line  bulbs 
ot  the  lollowjng,  including  many  rare  forms,  which  have  not 
been  available  tor  many  years. 

Auratum  rubro-vittatum— One    of    the    most    handsome 

Lilies ;    large  white  flowers  with  a  deep  red  band 

down  the  centre  ot  each  petal   3/-  each,  32/6  doz 

Wittei— A  very  scarce  and  beautiful  variety,  %vlth 

pure  white  unspotted  flowers  which  have  a  central 

band  of  yellow,  in  some  cases  the  ends  of  the  petals 

are  tinged  with  a  reddish-brown  streak. 

_  .  .        TT        ..    ,  3/6  each,  36/-  doz. 

BatemannisB— Unspotted  flowers  of  a  rich  glowing  apricot 

borne  tour  to  six  together  in  an  umbel.  1/6  each,  16/-  doz 

Davunoum  luteum  (AM.,  K.H.S.)— The  most  beautiful  of 

Jime  flowering  Lilies  ;   yellow  flowers  richlv  spotted  with 

black:  easilx- t:r(iuii  and  very  hardy.    3/6,:iili  36/- doz 

Henryi— The  nraiit:i.v.-ll,,w  Speciosum.     2/6  i-ac'li   24/-  doz' 

Japonicum  Colchesterense— The  Japanese  lirowiii  ■  cream 

trumpet  with  brown  reverse.  2/6  each.  27/6  doz 

Kramen—The  unique  pink  Lily,  in  shape  like  longiflorum' 

magniflcent  bulbs  of  this  rare  form.    1/6  each   16/-  doz 

Lerchtlini— A  very  beautiful  and  graceful  Lily,  citron  yellow' 

thickly  spotted  with  purple.  3/6  each  36/-  doz 

Regalo  (.4.  M.,  R.H.S  )— The  centres  ot  the  white  flowers  are 

flushed  with  yellow  and  externally  are  streaked  with 

brown  ;    one  of  the  finest  Lilies.     Sir  Herbert  Ma.xwell 

writes  :      I  consider  this  the  most  desirable  of  the  genus 

introduced  to  this  country."  Strong  bulbs.  5/-,  7/6  each 

Specosum  album  Kratreri— One  of  the  most  beautiful  of 

all  Lihes,  purest  white,  with  a  band  of  green  down  the 

centre  of  each  petal.  1/3  each,  12/-  doz 

Speciosum  magnificum  (Wallace)— New  Japanese  variety 

the  massive  flowers  are  Sin.  across,  coloured  rich  rubv- 

carnune,  margined  white.  1/6  each,  16/-  doz 

Thunbergianum  "  Orange  Queen  "  (A.M.,  R  H  S  )--Very 

vigorous,  flowers  of  a  beautiful  bright  orange 

„        ,r    ■  ^.       ,  2/6  each,  24/-  doz. 

New   Varieties   from    Japan— Wo   have   received 

these  new  forms  from  our  collector  in  Japan,  but 

uiuortunately  he  gives  us  no  description  of  them. 

.         Vaneties  A,  B  C.  1/6  each,  16/- doz. 

Tigrinum    Fortunei    giganteum— 6ft.   high,   carrying    in 

many  cases,  50  flowers  of  grand  colour.  1/-  each,  10/6  doz. 

Our  new  listslof  Lilies  and  Gladiolus,' Hardy" Plants" for 
Spring  Planting,  Trees  and  Shrubs,  etc.",  will  be  sent"  on 
apphcation. 


R.  WALLACE  &  CO.,  LTD., 

COLCHESTER 


Seed  Potatoes 

SPECIAL     NEW    VARIETIES,  IMMUNE    FROM    WART 
DISEASE. 

Appan  Victopy.     Appan  Compade. 
Appan    Rose.  Edzell    Blue. 

Majestic.  Kepp's    Pink. 

DESCRIPTIVE    CATALOGUE    FREE    ON 
APPLICATION. 


Notes  from  Maidstone. 

IRIS 

The  word  Iris  which  is  the 
Greek  for  rainbow  is  most 
appropriate,  suggesting  the 
revnarkab'e  combination  and 
blending  of  exquisite  colours 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  Iris. 
Those  who  are  denied  the  orchids 
of  the  greenhouse  may  find  in 
the  Iris  a  beautiful  substitute  of 
very  easy  cultivation.  Iris  may 
b;  planted  now  and  we  have  a 
very  fine  stock  of  plants,  a  list  of 
which  will  be  sent  free  on  appli- 
cation. The  following  collections 
will  be  sent  Package  Free  and 
Carriage  Paid:  No. IX.,  12 
varieties,12l-;No.  A'., 24  varieties 
22/-;  No.  XI.,  50  in  variety  for 
42/-;  No.  XII.,  100  in  variety  for 
SO/-. 

George  Bunyard  &■  Co.,  Ltd., 
Royal  Nurseries, 

Maidstone. 


ISAAC  POAD  &  SONS,  LTD. 

Seed  Potato  Merchants,  YORK. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

SPECIAL     COLLECTIONS. 

Twelve  best  Exhibition  Japanese  varieties,  as  under  : 

A.  T.  Totfield,  chestnut        Edith  Cavell,  the  best  bronze 

_  '■'-'5  „  Genl.    Retain,   the   best  new 

Fred  Green,  purple  pink 

Jas.  Fraser,  yellow  Mrs.  E.  A.  Tickle,  mauve  pink 

Louisa  Pockett,  the  best  variety  in  existence 

Sir  E.  Letchworth,  silvery  purple,  and 

Queen  Mary  and  Mrs.  G.  Drabble,  the  two  best  whites 

Princess  Mary  and  Wm.  Rigby,  tlie  two  best  yellows 

One  plant  of  each  tor  7/6,  three  of  each  for  1  Guinea. 
Selections  from  general  list  of  Japanese  at  5/-  per  doz.  plants. 
Twelve    best    Decoratives    for    disbudding,    flowering    from 

October  until  Christmas,  5/-. 
Twelve  best  Decoratives  for  sprays  and  cut  flower,  5/-. 
Twelve  best  greenhouse  Singles  for  disbudding,  5/-. 
Twelve  best  greenhouse  Singles  for  spravs  and  ciitting,  5/-. 
Twelve  best  Early  flowering  for  the  open  garden,  to  be  planted 

at  the  end  of  April,  S/-. 
One  hundred  Early  flowering,  in  25  varieties,  our  selection, 

for  30/-. 

The  Early  flowering  varieties  will  be  sent  in  March  at 
planting  time,  as  desired. 

Descriptive  catalogue,   post  free  on   application. 

W.  WELLS  &  Co.  MERSTHAM,  SURREY 


///  frame  or  greenhouse . 

STOCKS,    large   fid.,    ten   week, 
finest  mixed ^  Qd.perpkt. 
,,       All-  the  -  Year  -  Round, 
beautiful   double  white, 
6d.  and  1/-  per  pkt. 
Large    fid.    pyramidal, 
large     double     flowers, 
mixed,  Qd.  per  pkt. 
ASTERS,  Giant  Comet,  mixed; 
GiantComet,  white;  OstrichPlume. 
while;    ditto,   mixed;    Truff ant's 
Perfection,      mixed ;        Victoria, 
mixed;  Dwf .Chrysanthemum,  fid. 
mixed;   Sinensis,  single  mauve, 
pink,  and  white,  all  6d.  per  pkt., 
best  obtainable  strains. 
CARNATION,      finest      border 
vars.,  self  colours,  1/6  per  pkt. 
GLOXINIA,    finest    erect     fid., 
1/6  per  pkt. 

PRIMULAS,  giant  fid.,  in  good 
variety  of  Sep.  colours,  and  finest 
mixed,  1/6  per  pkt. 
AURICULA  ALPINE,  finest 
strain  for  outdoor  culture ,  Gd.  pkt. 
NEMESIAS,  Triumph,  and 
Blue  Gem,  splendid  half-hardy 
annuals,  6d.  and  1/-  per  pkt.; 
sow  end  of  month. 
SALPIGLOSSIS  grandiflorus, 
very  fine  half-hardy  annuals, 
lid.  and  6d. 


J.  R.  Pearson  c~  Sons, 
Estab.  17S2.        Lowdham,  Notts. 
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THE  ~  glorious"'  jweatJicr  last  wetU-end 
broaght  crowds  of  visitors  to  Ktw. 
Tlie  Magnolias  are  a  great  attraction  at 
present.  Those  in  flower  are  M. 
conspicua,  stellata,  soulangeana  and 
Kobus,  tire  latter  flowering  -on  a  wall  in  one  oi  tlie 
nurseries.  The  flowering  Peaches  are  very  fine, 
especially  the  group  at  the  top  of  Zion  vista. 
The  rock  garden  looks  quite  gay,  as  the  majority 
of  Saxifrages  are  now  in  full  flower.  Aubrietias, 
Anemone  Pulsatilla  and  Primula  rosea  are  also 
flowering.  h  r-- 

Foisyihia  suspensa.- — It  is  not  often  that  this 
beautifoil  slurub  is  in  bloom  so  soon  as  within 
February,  but  so  it  was  in  this  remarkably  early 
spring.  We  have  had  it  in  perfection,  for  whereas 
in  many  seasons  it  is  attacked  by  birds 
and  we  have  to  endure  the  sight  of  the 
flower-buds  pecked  out  and  lying  on  the 
groimd,  this  year  it  was  untouched. 
Growing  in  the  top  of  a  double  dry 
wall  we  get  a  good  view  of  it  from  all 
sides,  and  can  see  the  masses  of  clear 
yellow  bloom  against  the  sky.  Elsewhere 
it  is  among  shrubs,  shooting  up  high 
and  flinging  down  its  long,  slender  ropes 
of  bloom,  and  in  other  places  it  is 
trimmed  into  a  more  orderly  bush.  It  is 
evidently  a  shrub  for  many  uses,  for  it 
trains  well  to  a  wall  and  can  be  made  to 
cover  an  arbour.  Perhaps  its  finest  use 
would  be  to  be  planted  in  clefts  on  a 
rocky  hillside  and  given  full  play  to  do  as 
it  will. 

Magnolia  conspicua. — Raiely  has  an 
early  spring  been  so  kind  to  the  Yulan 
as  this  year.  In  various  parts  of  the 
south-western  suburbs  of  Lond-on  fine  old 
trees  of  Magnolia  conspicua  are  gener- 
ously tipped  with  large  and  delicately 
fragrant  blossoms  quite  unblemished  by 
frost.  Although  not  so  often  grown 
against  a  wall  as  the  evergreen  autumn- 
flowering  M.  grandiflora,  yet  M.  con- 
spicua is  very  attractive  if  the  main 
branches  are  secured  to  the  wall  of  a 
dwelling  and  thea  allowed  to  grow  at  will. 
M.  Lenneihasthe  additional  recommend- 
ation of  flowering  Ta  second  time  during 
the  late  summer. 

A  Rare  Rhododendron.- — The  name 
Rhododendron  sulphureum  is  not  uncommon  in 
gardens,  two,  if  not  three,  plants  having  had  this 
name.  The  caucasicumxocliroleucum  hybrid  raised 
by  Messrs.  Cunningham  and  Frastr  of  Edinburgh 
was  at  first  distributed  as  R.  sulphureum,  but  to 
avoid  confusion  this  name  has  given  place  to  that 
of  Cunningham's  Sulphur.  The  true  species 
was  first  collected  by  the  Abbe  Delavay  in 
Yunnan  during    r886.     The  species  now  flowering 


is  :a  loosely  branched  ever  green  slu-ub,  2  feet 
io  4  feet  high,  with  ovate  leathery  green 
leaves,  about  2  inches  long,  and  conspicu- 
ously glaucous  ibcneath.  The  canary  yellcw 
Bowers  are  aboTit  an  inch  across  and  broadly 
funnel-shaped.  Collected  by  Mr.  Forrest  at 
altitudes  ranging  from  9,000  feet  to  14,000  feet, 
R.  sulphureum  should  be  hardy  in  most  parts  of 
the  coimtry,  and  should  at  least  prove  a  notable 
aeldition  to  the  rock  garden  species. 

Rhododendron  strigillosum.^This  is  a  very 
distinct  early-flowering  Chinese  Rhododendron, 
introduced  in  1904  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson  when 
collecting  for  Messrs.  James  Veitch.  At  present 
the  flowering  specimens  are  close-growing  ever- 
green bushes,  but,  according  to  Mr.  Wilson,  native 


RHODODENDRON     STRIGILLOSUM,    FLOWERS     RICH     RED. 


specimens  were  found  up  to  20  feet  in  height.  A 
feature  of  this  species  is  the  stiff  gland- tipped 
bristles  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  one-sixth  of  an 
inch  long,  clothing  the  young  shoots,  leaf-stalks, 
and  flower-stalks.  The  oblong  lanceolate  leaves 
up  to  6  inches  long  and  about  one-quarter  these 
elimensions  in  width,  are  clothed  with  brown 
hairs  beneath.  The  rich  red  flowers  are  bell 
shaped  and  closely  arranged  in  the  trusses.     The 


mild  weather  in  February  was  this  year  abnor-- 
mally  favourable  for  the  development  of  the 
flowers.  For  an  unheated  greenhouse  and  the 
favoured  gardens  of  the  south  and  west  it  is  &■ 
very  valuable  and  distinct  addition. 

The    American    Iris    Society,— To    create    a 
eenlral   bureau    of   informalicn    about    Iris,    their 
culture,   their   ncmcnclature,   their   adaptation   tc 
climate,   or  colour  scheme,  is  the  avowed  object 
of  this  new  flower  society.     There  are  to  be  monthly 
ccmmenis    on    the    subject    and,    upon    occasion, 
authoritative  bulletins.     Collaberaticn    is    desired 
to     make     our     work    of    the    greatest    possible 
value.     Forms    for     descripticn    will    be     issued 
shortly,     and    they     may    prove    the    basis    fcr 
the    registration    of   new    varieties,    which    upon 
actual  trial  may  receive  full  recommenda- 
tion.   The  Society  hope  to  share  and  assist 
in    the  work  that   is  in  progress  at   the 
Wisley      trials,     and     to     promote     the 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  Iris  in  many 
gardens.     Our  annual  dues  of    3  dollars 
may  be  taken  as  12s.,  and  we   hope  that 
our  organisation  may  find  favoiu-  among 
those  to  whom  we  still  look  for  instruc- 
tion  in   the   development    of   oiu"  garden 
pictures.     Owing  to  the  present  unsettled 
state  of  the  exchange  subscriptions  may 
be  sent  to  Mr.   A.   J.  Bliss,  Morwellham, 
Tavistock,  who  will  give  an  official  receipt. 
■ — Robert    S.     Sturtevant,     Secretary, 
The  American  Iris  Society.  » 

The  Autumn  Fruit  Show. — We  are 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  has  determined  to  hold  its 
autumn  show  of  British-grown  fruit  on 
October  5  and  6  next,  thus  reverting  to 
its  pre- War  policy  of  holding  the  show 
on  two  days.  Fellows  of  the  Society  are 
asked  to  make  a  note  of  this  extension 
in  their  annual  tickets  and  book  of 
arrangements. 

The   Royal   Horticultural  Society.^ — 

This    Society     is     holding     its      annual 
Daffodil    Show     on     April     13     in      the 
Society's  Hall  at   Vincent  Square,  West- 
minster ;       the       annual      meeting       at 
Chelsea  on   June    r,    2    and    3  ;     and    a 
provincial  show  at   Cardiff  on  July  6,   7 
and  8.     Schedules  for  all  of  these  meet- 
ings    can    be    obtained    by    sending    a 
stamped     aelelrcssed     foolscap     envelope     to    the 
Secretary,    Royal  Horticultural   Society,     Vincent 
Snuire,  Westminster,  S.W.t. 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

March  30. — Bath  and  West  and  Southern 
Counties  Horticultural  Society's  meeting. 

April  r. — Manchester  and  North  of  England 
Orchid   Society's   meeting. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

(The    Editor    is    not    responsible    for   the   opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 


"A     FLASH     IN     THE     PAN." 

pEW,    I    fancy,    will    discover    what    the    Rev. 
Joseph  Jacob  was  writing  about  in  his  article 
entitled  "A   Flash  in  the   Pan?"   on  page   141, 
and  fewer  still  wiU  know  what   caused  the  flash 
■or  what  the  pan  was  supposed  to  represent.     The 
language  is  so  involved  and  the  allusions  are  so 
far-fetched  that  the  reader  may  be  pardoned  who 
quickly   gives   up    any    attempt    to    fathom   the 
mystery  of  the  meaning  of  the  article  and  passes 
■on  to  the  next.     The  truth,  however,  is  that  the 
Royal     Horticultural     Society's   Library  recently 
purchased  for  a  large  sum  a  certain  small  book 
■of   sixteenth    century    designs   for    gardens.     The 
purchase    was    made    entirely    on    Mr.     Jacob's 
recommendation   and   is   now   almost   universally 
regretted.       Mr.    Jacob,    however,    does    nothing 
but   exulf  because   he   succeeded   in   getting    the 
book  bought  by  the  Library  Committee  without 
examination   on   the   plea   that   time   was   urgent 
and  the  book  invaluable.     If  the  Committee  could 
have  seen  the  book,  the  ofier  of  it  would  certainly 
have  been  declined,  for  the  small  collection  of  some 
thirty    plans    that    the    book    contains    has    no 
scientific   or   horticultural  value.     The   plans   are 
divided    into    three    sections,    Doric,    Ionic   and 
Corinthian  but   no   justification  for   these  names 
is    apparent.     Moreover,    and    this    is    the    weak 
point  in  Mr.  Jacob's  argument,  there  is  no  atom 
of   proof   that   these   plans   represent   any   actual 
gardens  that  ever  existed  in  the  sixteenth  or  in 
any    other    century.     No    text    accompanies    the 
plans    and    they    are    in    all    probability    merely 
fanciful  elaborations    of    the    gardening    ideas    of 
the     day.   ;  They     would    have    been     dear     at 
forty-five    pence,    and    no    amount    of    quotation 
from    the    Jackdaw     of     Rheims     will    convince 
me  that  they    were    worth    forty-five    pounds.— 
Economist. 

WINTER     FLOWERS. 

"PVERY  gardener  knows  that  in  our  southern 
and  western  counties  a  garden  should  be 
by  no  means  without  flowers  during  the  winter 
months,  but  it  is  surprising  how  little  attention 
is  given  in  many  places  to  these  most  precious 
plants  and  how  surprised  many  people  are  when 
they  see  them  in  bloom  in  December  and  January. 
On  the  chalk  the  green  Hellebore  is  a  precious 
weed  that  flowers  all  winter  and  lasts  well  in 
water.  Salmon  seems  to  have  suffered  in  his 
youth  from  a  decoction  of  this  herb.  Writing  in 
1710  he  says  :  "  It  vehemently  vomited  me  and 
made  me  heart  sick  to  swooning  away— it  made 
me  loose  my  hair  and  naUs  both  of  fingers  and 
toes  and  all  the  skin  of  my  whole  body  .  .  . 
from  these  bad  effects  it  is  manifest  that  it  is  not 
very  safe  to  be  given,  no,  not  very  strong  bodies." 
From  this  I  gather  that  its  merit  lies  in  its  beauty 
not  in  its  usefulness.  The  brightest  spot  in  the 
garden  this  winter  has  been  a  group  of  Sutton's 
Winter- flowering  Wallflowers.  It  began  to  bloom 
in  November  and  has  done  so  ever  since.  The 
small  shrub  Corynella  is  usually  considered  tender, 
but  it  blooms  here  outdoors  in  January  in  a 
warm  corner  and  has  lived  through  the  hardest 
winter.  The  yellow  flowers  are  like  those  of 
Genista.  The  plant  prefers  sandy  soil,  but  is 
not  too  particular.  — Ethel  Case,  Hambledon, 
Hants. 


OURISIA    COCCINEA. 

T  HAVE  read  with  much  interest  the  notes  by 
your  correspondents  in  The  Garden  regarding 
Ourisia  coccinea.  This  requires,  to  flower  it 
successfully,  a  cool,  moist  root  run  in  half  shade 
(full  sun  is  fatal  to  the  plant)  and  soil  composed 
of  vegetable  humus,  such  as  leaf-mould  or  peat, 
in  well-drained  positions,  such  as  the  base  of  the 
rockery.  I  have  seen  it  flower  in  various  aspects 
very  profusely  each  season  under  this  treatment. 
The  finest  lot  I  ever  saw  was  some  years  ago  at 
Messrs.  Cocker's  nursery,  Aberdeen ;  and  I  used 
to  flower  it  well  at  the  Finchley  nursery  of  Messrs. 
William  Cutbush  and  Sons  on  a  London  clay 
subsoil,  but  I  prepared  the  ground  thoroughly 
before  planting  and  used  to  associate  Shortia 
galaceifolia  with  it,  in  a  soil  composed  of  peat, 
leaf-mould  and  Sphagnum  moss.  Your  corre- 
spondent "  E.  J."  may  doubtless  remember  me 
showing  it  at  Holland  House  Show  some  years 
ago.  I  have  also  planted  it  in  various  gardens 
since,  with  satisfactory  results.  Such  a  strilung 
plant  when  well  grown  is  deserving  of  attention 
by  all  hardy  plant  growers,  and  provided  the 
rules  of  drainage  and  absence  of  direct  sunshine 
are  carried  out,  there  is  no  reason  why  failures 
to  flower  it  should  occur.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Chilian  Andes,  introduced  in  1862. — E.  Scaple- 
HORN,  Lindfield,  Sussex. 


with  all  its  defects,  is  at  least  the  world'^  language 
in  botany.  Place-names,  which  recall  the  origin, 
give  the  plants  an  added  interest,  e.g.,  the 
specific  name  in  Chionodoxa  sardensis ;  and 
it  is  a  pity  Puschkin  did  not  give  us  the  hill  or 
other  place  where  he  found  his  "  Scilloides."  The 
families  which  are  getting  unwieldy  from  their 
numerous  crosses  and  sports  might  have  the.-e 
last  distinguished  by  letter?,  e.g.,  Primula  viscosa 
a,  b  and  c  (or  a',  a'),  according  to  the  parent 
the  cross  most  nearly  resembles  ;  while  the  new 
yellow-flowering  Saxifrages  would  be  better 
numbered  or  lettered.  Narcissus  cyclamineus  I 
had  overrun  by  a  large,  spreading  bank  of  Saxifraga 
apiculata,  and  it  seems  to  thrive  better  under  this 
cover.  By  the  way,  two  other  plants  spread 
rapidly  with  me  by  seed,  the  white  and  pink 
Daphne  Mezereum  (which  I  see  old  Culpeper 
recommends  cauiion  in  administering,  as  the 
infusion,  in  weakly  persons,  causes  "  bloody 
stools  and  vomiting  "  !  My  thrushes  must  have 
robust  insides,  for  they,  or  the  blackbirds,  spread 
the  seeds  well  in  my  garden,  and  I  believe  this 
passage  tlirough  a  host  helps  them  to  germinate .(?)  ; 
and  Tulipa  Sprengeri.  which  flowers  so  late  {in 
June)  that  it  gets  fertilised,  and  every  year  I  have 
armies  of  the  seedlings  appearing,  which  have 
their  welcome  scarlet  bloom,  on  a  long  stalk, 
from  the  third  or  fourth  year  onwards. — Kenneth 
Rogers  (M.D.),  Bromley,  Kent, 


FUNGUS  ON  CHIONODOXA  FLOWERS        HISTORIC  TREES  OF  HERTFORDSHIRE 


T^HE  unsightly  black  fungus  which  infests  the 
anthers  of  Chionodoxa  is  one  of  the  Smuts — 
Ustilago  Vaillantii.  It  is  impossible  to  eradicate 
it  except  by  digging  up  and  burning  the  infected 
bulbs,  as  the  mycelium  is  perennial  in  the  bulb 
of  its  host.  Fortunately  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
highly  infectious,  and  a  few  bulbs  of  a  colony  may 
be  seen  annually  attacked  by  the  Smut  while  the 
remaining  bulbs  are  quite  free  from  it.  All  species 
of  Chionodoxa  are  liable  to  infection,  also  Scilla 
bifolia,  S.  verna  and  probably  other  allied  species. 
It  has  been  found  on  Scilla  verna  growing  wild 
on  the  Cornish  coast,  but  I  do  not  think  it  ever 
attacks  the  Bluebell  (S.  nutans).  Apart  from  the 
disfigurement  of  the  flower,  this  Smut  is  very 
troublesome,  as  an  infected  bulb  cannot  bear  seed, 
whereas  the  self-sown  seedlings  add  greatly  to  the 
value  of  established  colonies  of  Chionodoxas  and 
Scillas  in  the  garden. — Norman  G.  Hadden. 

SEEDLING     CHIONODOXAS. 

T  AM  surprised  that  the  Chionodoxa  is  not  more 
generally  grown ;  this  year  it  has  been 
exceptionally  beautiful.  I  have  my  chief  mass 
of  it  in  a  Rose  bed,  where  it  extends  widely  every 
year,  by  seed  ;  and  I  find  it  interesting  to  note 
the  large  numbers  of  varieties  in  the  floweis, 
some  nearly  white  with  just  a  blue  tip  to  the 
petals.  Scilla  sibirica  runs  with  it,  opening 
slightly  later,  though  both  are  out  together.  I 
have  seen  no  crosses  between  these  so  far,  but 
have  noticed  a  few  with  the  characters  more 
of  the  much  inferior  Scilla  bifolia.  Chionodoxa 
grandiflora  spreads  also  I  find  in  loam  and  a 
sunny  position,  and  I  notice  many  intermediate 
forms  between  this  and  C.  Luciliaj.  Now  that  these 
are  past  their  best  here,  the  dainty  Puschkinia  is 
just  openmg,  on  and  at  the  foot  of  a  rockery. 
This  also  spreads  by  seed,  but  not  so  freely  as 
Chionodoxas.  I  see  one  spike,  evidently  a  cross 
between  Puschkinia  and  Chionodoxa,  but  very 
pallid  and  ineffective  and  inferior  to  both  parents. 
I  must  add  my  humble  protest  agamst  the  horrible 
names  which  disfigure  these  little  gems  (in  print). 
Greek  I  think  should  be  absolutely  barred,  except 
where  established,  through  the  Latin  ;    but  Latin. 


AND  THEIR  WANTON  DESTRUCTION. 

A  SHORT  time  ago  a  reference  was  made  in 
The  Garden  to  the  wonderful  Maidenhair 
Tree  at  Pensanger,  but  there  is  another  wonderiul 
tree  there  which  is  known  as  the  Pensanger  Oak. 
I  am  indebted  to  the  editor  of  the  Hertfordshire 
Mercury  for  kindly  giving  me  the  following  par- 
ticulars. It  is  thought  that  it  was  in  its  prime 
about  the  year  1S14,  when  it  was  described  as 
"  a  truly  Royal  Oak,  straight,  upright,  upwards 
of  50  feet  in  height,  with  stem  as  round  as  a  circle 
can  be  ckawn."  In  1855  it  was  measured  by  Mr. 
Pallett,  who  then  found  it  to  be  72  feet  in  height. 
Some  few  years  after  that  it  appears  to  have  been 
struck  by  lightning,  which  made  a  cleft  about 
the  centre  of  the  tree,  and  in  passing  down  injm'cd 
one  of  the  lower  horizontal  boughs,  which  after- 
wards fell,  but  the  tree  is  still  finely  preserved. 
To  5  feet  from  the  gromid  the  trunk  measures 
21  feet  in  circumference,  and  contains  974  feet 
of  timber.  In  the  year  1719  it  was  estimated  that 
it  contained  315  feet,  and  it  is  assumed  that  it 
was  then  200  years  old,  so  that  at  the  present  time 
it  is  at  least  four  centuries  old,  and  from  its  healthy 
state  it  may  have  as  long  a  futm-e  as  it  has  a  past. 

The  celebrated  Oak  in  Hatfield  Park,  which  is 
known  as  Queen  Elizabeth's  Oak,  under  which 
she  frequently  sat  during  her  long  residence  there, 
is  now  a  mere  wreck.  The  story  told  locally  is 
that  "  about  fifty  years  ago  Queen  Victoria  took 
away  one  of  its  acorns  to  plant  at  Windsor,  since 
when  it  has  borne  no  more,  though  it  still  puts 
forth  a  few  leaves." 

Until  last  year  we  in  Hertfordshire  could  boast 
of  some  trees  which  date  from  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  IV.  These  did  not  succumb  to  old  age, 
but  were  ruthlessly  cut  down  by  the  vandals  of 
Hitchin,  bringing  by  their  dastardly  act  disgrace 
on  their  town  and  county.  The  following  descrip- 
tion, written  by  Mr.  Reginald  L.  Hine.  was  kindly 
sent  to  me  by  the  editor  of  the  Hcrllordshire 
Express :  "  The  ancient  Box  trees  at  Hitchin 
were  planted  in  the  reign  of  the  fourth  Edward 
as  a  Box  edging  to  the  garden  of  the  Benedictine 
monks  then  dwelling  in  the  Brotherhood  House. 
Surely  they  had  by  this  time  acquired  some  right 
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A     READERS     HIPPEASTRUM. 

of  sanctuary !  Apart  from  their  long  silent 
witness  of  the  centuries  between,  they  were 
wonderful  of  themselves.  In  their  prodigious 
height  there  was  nothing  like  them  in  all  England. 
They  were  the  perpetual  astonishment  of  strangers 
and  the  pride  of  all  decent  people  in  the  town." 
Mr.  Hine  concludes  ;  "to  discover  the  beginnings 
of  these  Box  trees  I  thought  it  worth  while  to 
plough  my  difficult  way  through  three  hundred 
pr^- Reformation  deeds.  A  few  minutes  of  a  hand- 
saw has  made  that  pious  labour  look  silly.  In 
Edward  IV's  day,  when  these  Box  trees  were 
planted,  the  King  had  one  of  the  townsmen 
hanged  for  felling  a  tree  in  the  covers  of  Hitch 
Wood."  "  Cursed  be  the  man  that  moveth  his 
neighbour's  landmark !  It  was  not  considered 
possible  we  should  be  such  blind  fools  as  to  remove 
our  own." 

In  my  boyhood  my  bedroom  window  in  the 
Hermitage  Road  looked  upon  these  trees  which 
overtopped  the  roof  of  the  house  opposite.  I 
loved  them  as  old  friends.  I  mourn  their  loss 
and  feel  too  indignant  and  almost  too  grieved 
for  words  to  hear  that  they  have  been  done  to 
death  by  the  brutal  and  barbarous  blundering 
axe,  because  "  they  were  horribly  old  and  darkened 
the  road."  Because  I  gloried  in  these  trees  and 
felt  a  pride  in  them  as  a  Hertfordshire  man,  I 
wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  Herts  Express 
to  obtain  a  photograph  of  them  if  possible  to 
send  to  The  Garden,  only  to  hear  that  they  have 
been  thus  ruthlessly  destroyed.  A  Prussian 
could  have  done  no  more.  It  is  an  incredible 
crime  mete  for  punishment.  There  is  much  to 
be  said  in  favour  of  English  law  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.— H.  H.  W. 

AN     UNUSUAL     HIPPEASTRUM. 

T  FANCY  the  above  illustration  depicts  an 
unusual  development  of  the  Hippeastrum 
which  may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers.  The 
bulb  was  bought  some  eight  years  ago,  and  up  to 
this  year  has  borne  one  stem  with  four  flowers  on  it, 
making  no  offsets.  This  year  each  stem  has  six 
flowers,  and  there  are  two  offsets. — E.  Robertso.n, 
fogleap,  Limavady,  County  Derry. 


SATMIIAN     AND     WHITE    VIOLETS. 

QN  page  104  Elorence  C.  E.  Bragge  made  a 
good  suggestion  when  she  put  forward  the 
name  White  Butterfly  Orchis  as  the  Sweet  Satyrian 
of  Bacon.  The  ancients  called  most  of  the  Orchids 
they  knew  by  the  name  of  Satyrian  or  Satyrion, 
the  latter  being  used  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine 
for  1878  and  1879.  The  White  Butterfly  Orchis 
must  be  Habenaria  chlorantha,  so  named  by 
Babington,  though  it  has  had  two  other  names 
given  it  since  then.  This  grows  chiefly  in  the 
southern  counties ;  H.  bifolia  is  more  common 
in  the  northern  ones,  and  has  pale  yellow  flowers. 
In  Bacon's  day  H.  conopsea  may  have  been  named 
Sweet  Satyrian  as  well,  for  all  the  three  are  power- 
fully fragrant.  Since  then  other  terrestrial  Orchids 
have  been  introduced  from  South  Africa  and 
named  SatjTium  to  the  number  of  fifty  species, 
but  they  were  not  cultivated  in  Bacon's  day. 
Some  of  them  were  shown  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago.  They  are  more  showy  than  the  British  plants 
and  have  two  spurs  to  the  lip.  I  advert  to  the 
subject  of  Violets,  because  no  one  has  yet  named 
a  white  one.  Double  white  Violets  in  cultivation 
three  years  ago,  and  most  likely  yet,  are  Comte 
de  Brazza  (very  old).  Belle  de  Chatenay,  and 
Giant  White.  Single  white  ones  are  White  Czar 
and  Dorset  White.  White  varieties  of  the  wild 
Sweet  Violet  are  fairly  frequent  in  chalky  districts. 

HORTULANUS. 

"I'D    FIRE   ANY    MAN     ..." 

INCLUDED  in  his  notes  on  Statice  sinuata, 
page  83,  "  T.  A.  W."  has  this  sentence  : 
"  Personally  I  would  fire  any  man  who  planted 
anything  with  a  dibber,  be  it  a  Cabbage,  a  Potato 
or  Geranium,"  and  one  wonders  whether  your 
correspondent  is  indulging  in  a  little  Army  slang, 
or  whether  he  would  really  set  up  a  sort  of  Satanic 
crematorium  here  on  earth  for  the  poor  fellow 
who  dared  to  use  a  dibber.  If  the  latter,  I  fear 
it  would  have  to  be  a  biggish  affair,  particularly 
if  "  T.  A.  W."  were  given  unlimited  sway,  since 
there  must  be  many  men  in  market  gardens  wlio 
pin  in  Cabbage  plants  with  no  other  tool.  But, 
seriously,  is  such  wholesale  and  unqualified  con- 
demnation of  the  dibber  warranted  ?  I  admit 
I  do  not  always  favour  it  myself,  though  I  recall 
that  the  dibber  may  be  of  two  types — -blunt  ended 
and  pointed — and  that  there  are  many  classes  of 
soils,  some  from  which  the  dibber  should  be  pro- 
hibited altogether,  and  others  where  it  may  be 
used  for  certain  plants  with  impunity.  Then 
one  would  ask,  how  far  does  "  T.  A.  W.'s" 
unqualified  condemnation  carry  him  ?  Would 
he  also  "  fire  any  man  "  who  puts  in  cuttings  or 
transplants  glass-raised  seedling  plants  with  a 
dibber  ?  Has  he  never  used  the  tool  he  condemns 
for  the  latter  purpose  ?  I  confess  I  have,  and 
therefore,  according  to  "  T.  A.  W.,"  ran  a  terrible 
risk.  Honestly,  though,  I  confess  to  a  preference 
for  a  6-inch  or  larger  wood  label,  which,  inserted 
and  with  a  slight  forward  movement,  provides 
an  ideal  opening  for  a  delicate  seedling.  Its  weak 
point  is  that  the  tip  becomes  ragged  by  constant 
use,  and  a  big  improvement  upon  it  is  one  of 
like  shape  made  from  a  discarded  boxwood 
thermometer,  which,  if  sand  papered,  will  last 
anyone  practically  a  lifetime.  But  whether 
dibber,  label  or  fingers — the  last  by  no  means  bad 
for  certain  things — -may  be  employed  with  impunity 
depends  not  a  little  on  the  soil — dampness  and 
firmness  particularly.  And  what  is  true  of  the 
soil  of  the  prepared  cutting  pot  or  propagating 
tray  within  doors  is  in  principle  applicable  to  the 
soil  of  the  garden,  wet  or  heavy  soils  which  after 
the  withdrawal  of  the  dibber  reveal  a  socket- 
like receptacle  being  always  bad — -often  fatal  7 
^to    seedling    plants.     Hence    it    is    here  where 


dLscrimination  is  needed.  To  show  "  T.  A.  W.," 
however,  that  the  dibber  may  be  used  and  complete 
success  follow  even  when  it  concerns  the  Potato 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  a  year  or  two  back  a 
member  of  the  Sutton  St.  Barnabas  Gardeners' 
Society  raised  364jlb.  of  Potatoes  from  lib,  of 
seed  tubers,  and,  incidentally,  the  sets  were  planted 
•.i'ith  a  dibber.  What  magic  influence  the  dibber 
exercised  in  the  case  I  do  not  know,  though  it  is 
fairly  certain  it  did  not  adversely  affect  the  result. 
Doubtless,  well-cultivated,  perfectly-conditioned 
soil  was  a  greater  factor  to  success,  the  dibber 
itself  in  such  circumstances  a  minor  detail ;  but 
it  was  used  all  the  same,  and  the  fact  proved 
that  the  expert  cultivator  in  the  case  was  not  in 
the  least  prejudiced  against  it. — E.  H.  Jenkins. 

MYRTUS     UGNI. 

'J'HIS  tender  shrub,  better  known  In  gardens  as 
Eugenia  Ugni,  but  now  placed  by  botanists  with 
Myrtle,  requires  the  same  treatment  as  the  common 
Myrtle,  that  is,  a  place  against  a  warm  wall  and 
extra  protection  in  winter.  This  refers  to  such 
a  climate  as  that  of  the  home  counties  or  not 
much  north  of  London  unless  it  is  near  the  sea, 
but  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  milder  south  and 
west  it  does  not  need  protection,  and  in  some 
gardens  in  Cornwall  it  attains  a  considerably 
greater  size  and  height  than  the  6  feet  usually 
given  as  its  maximum.  The  leaves,  something  Uke 
Box  leaves,  are  thick  and  of  strong  substance, 
and  are  slightly  curled  back  at  the  edges.  The 
flowers  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  common 
-Myrtle.  It  bears  a  round  blue-black  fruit  that 
has  a  powerful  and  delicious  scent,  and  an  excellent 
taste  much  like  that  of  the  Strawberry.  Queen 
Victoria  was  very  fond  of  these  fruits,  and  had 
them  sent  to  her  from  Kew. — G.  J. 


A     FRUITING     SPRAY     OF     MYRTUS     UGNI. 
The  small  round  fruits  have  a  delicious  scenl. 
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By     EDWARD    H.    WOODALL. 


DOMBEYA  CAYEUXII,  that  beautiful 
,  hybrid  between  Dombeya  and 
I  Abutilon,  has  this  year  at  least  a 
'  chance  of  showing  its  beauty,  but  it 
is  hardly  a  plant  for  everybody's 
garden,  as  it  is  such  a  big  grower,  and  demands 
care  and  shelter  in  a  fit  of  cold  weather.  Much 
to  my  surprise  and  pleasure  a  new  hybrid  Abutilon 
raised  by  Lemoine  and  rightly  called  Triomphe 
is  likely  to  take  its  place.  So  far  I  have  never 
seen  so  fine  a  flower  or  a  better  doer,  and  the  size 
and  clear  rose  of  its  grand  bells  will  do  much  to 
bring  the  Abutilon  back  into  favour  as  a  valuable 
shrub  for  winter  or,  indeed,  any  season.  Were 
I  in  England  I  should  go  at  once  to  see  if  it  has 
found  a  place  in  the  charming  greenhouse  at 
Kew,  where  it  would  attract  so  many  admirers. 

The  hybrid  Agathaja  Miss  Witt,  as  I  am  told 
it  is  now  called,  is  also  another  very  valuable 
plant,  and  it  may  probably  prove  hardy  in  the 
south  of  England.  Its  long  trailing  shoots  are 
covered  in  spring  and  early  summer  with  the 
prettiest  pale  grey  blue  Daisies  imaginable,  and 
puts  the  hitherto  unrivaUed  trailing  Rosemary 
quite  out  of  court ;  moreover,  it  promises  to 
climb  up  a  considerable  height  against  a  wall  or 
trained  to  a  post.  Being  a  hybrid  with  Felicia 
petiolata  it  is  much  hardier  than  Agathsea  coelestis, 
its  other  parent.  May  it  soon  grace  every  garden 
where  such  semi-hardy  plants  can  be  grown  until 
it  has  proved  itself  capable  of  withstanding 
ordinary  English  winters.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  unseasonable  warmth  of  the  first  days 
of  March  may  not  prevail  in  more  northern 
regions,  or  disaster  must  ensue  to  the  precocious 
growths  and  flowers.  Everything  is  now  quite 
a  month  ahead  of  its  ordinary  season,  and  we  may 
pay  for  it  sooner  or  later.  Tree  Paeonies  in  flower 
and  Wistarias  in  beauty  the  first  days  of  March 


OSM.\XTHUS     DEL.WAVI. 
Dark  glossy  green  leaves  and  clusters  of  sweet  scented  whUe  ffowers. 


are  so  long  before  their  time  one  wonders  if  we 
have  not  "  skipped  a  month  "  and  are  in  April 
already. 

I  am  glad  to  see  Mr.  Engleheart  is  showing  his 
liking  for  the  fringed  Carnation  so  greatly  pre- 
ferred in  France  by  both  growers  and  buyers. 
I  hold  no  brief  for  either,  as  I  think  both  are 
beautiful,  but  when  I  remember  how  formal  and 
prim  the  Dahlia  of  my  youth  was  till  the  grand 
D.  Juarezii  appeared,  I  hope  that  the  Carnation 
growers  and  societies  will  grant  classes  and  prizes 
to  these  heavily  fringed  flowers  as  weU  as  to  those 
with  the  smooth  edge  that  have  hitherto  been  the 
only  standard  of  beauty.  Dahlia  fanciers  have 
their  Cactus  and  Fancy  classes,  so  why  should  it 
still  be  impossible  to  the  Carnation  lover  to  grant 
prizes  to  the  fringed  flower,  especially  if  it  be 
fragrant,  as  it  most  generally  is  allowed  to  be  ? 

Talking  of  fragrance,  I  hear  that  new  Rose 
Mons.  G.  Dessirier  has  so  sweet  a  perfume  that 
it  would  be  worth  growing  for  that  alone.  Its 
rich  red  colouring  is  most  welcome  in  the  south, 
where  so  few  red  Roses  succeed  well,  but  a  specially 
fragrant  Rose  is  welcome  in  both  north  and  south 
alike.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Cyclamen  and  the 
Sweet  Pea,  fragrance  is  being  pushed  on  one  side, 
and  unless  flower  lovers  and  growers  protest,  the 
raisers  may  defraud  us  of  the  use  of  our  most 
prized  pleasures,  the  sense  of  smell. 

Viburnum  Carlesii  is  in  full  and  fragrant  flower 
as  usual.  It  does  not  like  this  dry  calcareous 
soil  and  summer  drought  and  heat ;  but  given 
shade,  moisture  and  leaf-mould  soil,  it  flowers 
more  profusely,  I  imagine,  than  in  EngUsh  gardens. 
To  those  who  like  myself  have  been  expecting  so 
much  from  the  arrival  of  Viburnum  fragrans, 
it  is  at  once  a  pleasure  and  a  disappointment  to 
know  that  it  is  hardly  more  beautiful  or  more 
fragrant  than  the  V.  Carlesii  we  already  know 
Its  merits  consist  rather 
in  flowering  in  winter 
and  growing  to  a  greater 
size.  Even  if  adjudged 
equals,  there  is  then 
room  for  both. 

Heuchera  tiarelloidcs 
is  new  to  me  this  season, 
and  will,  I  fancy,  please 
a  good  many  garden 
lovers,  but  I  wish  it 
had  more  of  the  Tiarella 
daintiness  in  the  flower. 
The  leaf  is  so  much  after 
the  Tiarella  type  that 
the  Heuchera  flower, 
though  of  a  pretty  soft 
pink,  is  a  trifle  disap- 
pointing when  seen  next 
to  a  group  of  the  Tiarella. 
It  looks,  however,  as  if 
it  will  stand  summer 
heat  better  than  the 
favourite  Tiarella  and  is 
a  bigger  grower. 

The  salmon  pink 
sport  of  Salvia  gesnerae- 
flora  is  more  admired 
than  ever  this  spring. 
.\  Salvia  that  prefers 
shade  is  of  a  soft  shade 
of  pink  and  grows  to 
a  considerable  -  sized 
bush,  is  very  useful  as 
a  background  to  smaller 
things,  and  as  it  prefers 
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shade  it  should  do  well  in  northern  greenhouses. 
In  fuU  sun  it  loses  its  beauty,  and  either  tarnishes 
or  turns  red  in  places,  so  that  will  always  have  to 
be  remembered.  Good  permanent  shrubs  that 
take    care   of   themselves   are   welcome   in   every' 


VIBURNUM    C.\RLESII. 

One  of  the  most  fragrant  and  beautiful  shrubs 

of  recent  introduction. 

garden,  and  there  are  few  with  more  lovely  spikes 
of  soft  pink  flowers  than  this  in  the  early  spring 
months.  It  associates  especially  well  with  white 
Iris  stylosa  at  its  feet  or  the  white  Germanica 
Irises  later  on. 


Osmanthus     Delavayi 

I  H.WE  made  a  note  of  this  sweet  and  delightful 
shrub  on  several  occasions.  The  last  time  was 
on  March  8,  when  I  went  to  my  good  friend, 
J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  both  hungry  and  thirsty  to 
beg  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  crust  of  bread.  He  is,  I 
regret  to  say,  very  often  an  invalid,  and  has  long 
spells  in  winter-time  of  enforced  imprisonment 
in  his  bedroom  and  dressing-room.  However, 
go  when  you  will,  you  are  sure  to  find  he  is  sur- 
rounded with  heaps  of  vegetable  friends — perhaps 
I  ought  to  say  heaps  of  floral  friends — old  and 
new.  The  ministry  of  flowers  is  a  very  real  thing 
to  him.  I  cannot  help  saying  this,  for  it  seems 
to  impress  me  more  and  more  every  time  I  go 
to  that  flower-filled  little  room  and  find  him 
surrounded  with  them.  A  small  spray  of  Osman- 
thus Delavayi  happened  to  be  in  a  vase.  The 
plant  has  dark  glossy  green  leaves  about  half  an 
inch  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  with  small, 
white,  sweet-scented  flowers  borne  in  little  round 
clusters.  It  is  an  excellent  subject  for  a  cold 
greenhouse,  and  should  be  noted  as  useful  for  this 
purpose.  Mr.  Bean  includes  it  in  "  Trees  and 
Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles"  (t9i4),  but 
he  wisely  puts  in  as  a  sort  ot  postcript  to  his  descrip- 
tion and  remarks  about  it  '*  It  appears  to  be 
hardy,  but  has  only  been  cultivated  in  Britain 
a  few  years."  Perhaps  readers  who  have  it  in 
their  gardens  will  tell  us  how  it  has  fared  with 
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them.  Does  anyone  grow  it  out  of  doors  in  the 
north  or  the  midlands  ?  Hardy  or  not,  it  is  a 
gem  of  the  first  water  under  glass,  and  seems  to 
be  quite  at  home  in  pots.  Its  scent  is  sweet  and 
not  too  strong.  Joseph  Jacob. 


Gladioli      for      Spring 
Planting 

DURING  the  late  summer  and  autumn 
I  months,  from  mid-July  until  well 
I  into  October,  there  is  usually  a 
'  heavy  demand  for  bold,  brilliant- 
coloured  flowers  for  cutting,  and  few 
plants  will  give  such  a  wealth  of  material  for  so 
comparatively  small  an  outlay  of  time  and  trouble 
as  the  large-flowered,  modern  Gladioli.  Grouped  in 
colonies  of  nine  or  more,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  border,  they  are  ideal  for  growing  mth 
herbaceous  flowers,  and  can  be  planted  in  close 
pro.ximity  to  some  that  flower  early  in  the  summer 
and  so  fill  the  hiatus  that  would  otherwise  occur. 
One  of  the  prettiest  combinations  of  Gladioli 
and  herbaceous  plants  I  have  ever  seen  was  a 
large  bed  sparsely  planted  with  the  white  Phlox 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Jenkins,  and  the  scarlet  Gladiolus 
brenchleyensis  freely  interspersed  among  them. 
Both  flowered  in  August,  and  the  combination  of 
pure  white  and  scarlet  was  particularly  good. 

Although  these  Gladioli  are  such  excellent  and 
useful  plants  for  creating  brilliant  effects  in  the 
outdoor  garden,  I  think  they  are  even  more  useful 
for  cutting,  a  point  in  their  favour  that  was  briefly 
referred  to  at  the  outset.  The  reason  is  this. 
The  flowers  on  a  spike,  as  already  stated,  do  npt 
all  open  at  one  time,  the  lower  ones  unfolding 
first,  to  be  followed  later,  and  in  stages,  by  the 
buds  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  stem.  This 
development  of  blossoms  goes  on  equally  well 
when  the  spikes  are  cut  and  placed  in  water  as 
if  they  are  allowed  to  remain  on  the  plant ; 
consequently  flower-spikes  which  are  cut  in  their 
early  stages  of  development  will  last  in  good 
condition  in  water  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight, 
removal  of  the  lower  flowers  as  thev  fade  and  the 
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replenishing  of  water  every  other   day  being   all 
the  attention  that  is  necessary. 

Now  that  the  planting  season  is  here,  it  may  be 
useful  to  give  a  few  hints  on  the  cultivation  of 
these  flowers,  which  play  as  important  a  part 
in  the  autumn  garden  as  the  stately  Darwin  Tulips 
do  in  that  of  the  spring.     Fortunately,   they  are 


nut  very  difficult  to  manage,  and  providing  good 
norms,  as  the  bulb-like  roots  are  technically  called, 
are  procured,  they  can  be  accommodated  in  almost 
any  garden  in  the  United  Kingdom.  There  are 
however,  a  few  essential  points  that  must  be 
remembered.  These  plants  must  have  an  open 
position,  i.e.,  one  not  heavily  shaded  by  trees 
or  buildings  ;  well  drained,  moderately  rich  soil ; 
and  the  corms  must  at  planting-time  be  kept 
from  actual  contact  with  fresh  or  green  manure. 
With  a  modicum  of  ingenuity  those  essentials 
can  be  provided  in  almost  any  garden.  Providing 
the  soil  has  been  decpl}'  dug,  and  manured  deep 
down  with  thoroughly  rotted  manure  in  fairly 
bounteous  proportion,  it  should  be  in  good  con- 
dition for  planting,  an  additional  forking  over 
of  the  top  10  inches  and  mixing  well  with  it  some 
steamed  bone-meal — a  good  handful  to  each 
square  yard — rendering  it  even  more  agi'eeable 
to  the  plants.  The  actual  depth  to  plant  will 
vary  somewhat  with  the  character  of  the  soil. 
For  instance,  if  it  is  heavy  clay,  3  inches  of  covering 
soil  will  be  sufficient ;  while  in  that  of  a  very 
porous  nature  nearly  twice  that  depth  would  be 
necessary,  ranging  it  between  these  two  according 
to  the  variation  of  the  soil.  At  the  risk  of  repeti- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  emphasise  the  fact  that 
perfect  drainage  is  essential,  and  when  planting 
Gladioli  in  clay  soil  it  is  advisable  to  put  an  inch 
of  coarse  sand  under  the  corms  and  surround  them 
with  the  same  material ;  while  for  the  choicer 
varieties  it  would  be  quite  worth  while  to  fill  in 
the  hole  with  some  good  potting  soil.         S.   X. 


Escallonia     Donard     Seedling 

The  subject  of  the  illustration  is  a  cross  between 
Escallonia  langleyensis  and  E.  philippiana.  The 
pinky  white  star-shaped  flowers  are  profusely 
distributed  over  a  free-growing  bush  of  glossy 
green  foliage.  This  charming  plant  is  being 
distributed  by  the  Donard  Nursery  Company, 
Newcastle,  County  Down,  Ireland. 


GLADIOLUS    HALLE;V    AT    MUNSTEAD    WOOD. 


A    LUCKY    LAPSE 

Early  in  1919  a  surprise  box  arrived  one  morning 
from  Mr.  George  Churcher  containing  a  small 
collection  of  Gladiolus  primulinus  hybrids.  The 
box  with  its  precious  contents  was  put  on  one 
side,  and  in  the  pressure  of  work  was  forgotten 
until  I  accidentally  came  upon  it  on  July  16. 
This  was  a  nice  "  how-do-you-do."  Nothing 
remained  but  for  me  to  do  the  best  I  could.  Luckily, 
the  corms  were  sound,  and  in  no  case  was  the  pale 
shoot  more  than  about  an  inch  long.  They  were 
at  once  potted — three  in  a  6-inch  or  7-inch  pot. 
The  pots  were  put  in  heavy  shade  in  as  cool  a 
place  as  possible,  to  be  precise,  under  the  stage 
of  a  cold  greenhouse,  where  they  got  no  sun. 
Then  in  due  course,  when  4  inches  or  5  inches  of 
growth  had  been  made  and  a  fair  quantity  of 
roots  had  been  developed,  they  were  placed  outside 
on  a  cinderwalk  where  they  only  got  sun  for 
part  of  the  day.  In  September,  when  frost 
threatened,  they  were  returned  to  the  cold  house, 
but  this  time  they  were  put  on  and  not  under  the 
staging.  Here  they  bloomed  throughout  October, 
providing  delicately  coloured  spikes  for  cutting. 
The  finding  of  Gladiolus  primulinus  is  one  of  the 
chief  events  in  the  annals  of  horticulture.  One 
hopes  its  charming  grace  of  habit  and  the  pretty 
irregularity  of  its  flower  will  never  be  improved 
so  that  they  are  lost.  "And  some  there  be 
which  have  no  memorial ;  who  are  perished,  as 
though  they  had  never  been  ;  and  are  become  as 
though  they  had  never  been  born;  and  their 
children  after  them."  J-  J, 
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A     Delightful    Trailing 
Plant 

(ANDROSACE     L.^NUGINOSA     VAR. 
LEICHTLINI.) 

A   Is    ideal    trailing    plant    from    the    Hima- 
/%       layan   mountains    easily   suited   in   our 
/  %     rock   gardens   is   Androsace   lanuginosa, 
/      '%    which  furnishes  us  with  a  most  useful 
*  *  and   prolonged    display   of    soft    pinky- 

mauve  flower-heads,  over  silky,  silvery  cascades 
of  foliage,  at  a  time  when  the  first  flush  of  glory 
has  passed  from  our  rock  gardens,  toning  in  well 
with  the  various  shades  of  blue  of  Campanulas 
which  reign  at  that  time  and  the  shades  of  rose, 
pink  and  white  of  some  of  the  later 
flowering  rock  garden  Pinks. 

No  less  free  than  the  type  and  a 
welcome  change  in  colour  is  provided 
by  the  subject  of  our  illustration, 
depicting  at  the  same  time  a 
suitable  position  for  this  plant.  I 
think  it  would  generally  be  advisable 
to  plant  this  Androsace  fairly  well 
back  on  a  wide,  sunny,  well-drained 
ledge  held  up  by  bold  rocks. 

I  attach  considerable  importance  to 
a  somewhat  \vind-sheltered  position,  as 
I  have  had  fine  young  specimens  more 
than  once  twisted  off  at  the  neck 
and  so  many  of  the  frail  branches 
snapped  off  by  the  rough  bufletings 
of  high  winds  as  to  ruin  the  expected 
display  for  the  season.  It  should  not 
be  used  as  a  wall  plant,  unless 
the  position  is  secure  from  worr\'ing 
winds. 

If  you  plant  in  a  wall,  then  secure 
the  lengthening  trails  by  little  hooks 
cut  from  an  old  Birch  broom  or 
even  by  means  of  wire  hooks  or 
hairpins  to  any  crevice  which  allows 
you  to  insert  these  firmly ;  and  if 
you  started  your  plants  upon  a 
ledge  as  already  advised,  secure  your 
shoots  here  and  there  by  placing 
stones  upon  them.  In  all  probability 
the  shoots  will  send  out  roots  under 
the  stones  used  for  weighing  them 
down,  and  thus  help  to  secure  your 
plant  still  further,  and,  of  course, 
they  will  materially  aid  to  feed 
and  strengthen  your  plant  ulti- 
mately. When  the  edge  of  the 
ledge  is  reached,  the  shoots  will 
group  themselves  in  the  best  posi- 
tions naturally,  and  provide  those 
lovely  cascades  of  silvery  foliage  over  which 
are  elevated  freely  on  4-inch  or  5-inch  stems, 
often  of  a  ruddy  tint,  rounded  heads  of  white, 
almost  large  Forget-me-not-like  flowers,  each 
of  which  at  opening  shows  a  bright  yellow 
eye,  which  has  earned  this  plant  the  synonym 
of  Androsace  lanuginosa  oculata.  These  eyes 
fade  in  a  day  or  two  from  yellow  to  pink,  ulti- 
mately becoming  a  rich  carmine,  until  you  can 
find  in  a  single  head  of  flowers  every  gradation 
of  colour.  These  flowers  continue  for  a  very 
lengthy  period,  and  the  plant  is  worth  every 
trouble  of  cultivation  and  safeguarding  I  have 
suggested  until  fine  masses  are  achieved. 

The  plant  is  of  easy  cultivation  and  may  be 
increased  from  cuttings,  in  the  case  of  the  variety 
under  discussion,  or  from  seeds  or  cuttings  in  case 
of  the  type.  In  climates  with  a  very  heavy 
rainfall  in  winter  the  protection  of  a  pane  or  two 


of  glass  tilted  over  the  plants  by  means 
of  wire  holders  might  be  of  advantage.  A 
top-dressing     of      finely-sifted      leaf-mould      and 


coarse  sand,  or  even  some  fine  old  potting  soil, 
worked  between  the  shoots  in  early  spring  is 
beneficial.  w.  E.  Th.  I. 


BEDDING    VIOLAS    TO   PLANT   NOW 


FOR  profusion  of  bloom  extending  from 
early  spring  to  late  autumn  there  are 
no  better  flowers  for  bedding  than  the 
Violas,  although  in  planting  them  for 
this  purpose  discretion  must  be  used 
in  selecting  the  varieties.  The  exhibition  kinds, 
as    a    rule,    are    not    suitable,    the   exception  to 
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the  rule  being  Agnes  Kay,  Mrs.  Chichester, 
Lady  Grant,  Moseley  Perfection,  Louie  Granger, 
Jenny  Macgregor  and  a  tew  others.  To  show 
up  to  advantage  they  require  planting  in  beds 
of  the  same  colour ;  and  what  looks  better 
than  a  bed  of  Rose  Gruss  an  Teplitz  (dark  red) 
with  a  groundwork  of  Violas  Meteor  or  Moseley 
Perfection  (both  yellow)  or  Rose  Peace  (cream) 
with  a  groundwork  of  Maggie  Mott  (mauve)  or 
Mauve  Queen  ?  Then,  again,  the  bedding  varieties 
make  admirable  edging  plants,  and  keep  in  bloom 
from  early  May  until  November  ;  in  fact,  I  might 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  I  have  had  them  in  bloom 
aroimd  the  borders  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
year  without  any  protection  whatever. 

Planting. — The  soil  should  be  well  dug  over 
and  broken  up  to  a  depth  of  ij  feet  to  2  feet  and 
some  good  rotten  manure  put  in,  also  a  little  bone- 
meal  and  leaf-mould.    The  planting  should  take 


place  now,  and  the  suriace  should  be  slightly 
sprinkled  with  superphosphate  of  lime  and  forked 
in — with  a  hand  fork  for  preference — not  deep, 
only  a  lew  inches.  The  ground  should  be  made 
fairly  firm.  For  bedding,  the  plants  ought  to  be 
put  in  about  one  foot  apart,  but  for  exhibition 
purposes  quite  18  inches.  They  should  never  be 
allowed  to  get  too  dry.  The  blooms, 
as  they  fade,  must  be  picked  off  daily  ; 
this  is  most  imperative  if  a  succession 
of  bloom  is  required,  and  once  a  week 
it  is  necessary  to  go  round  each  plant 
with  a  hand  fork  and  just  loosen 
the  soil,  say,  ri  inches  to  2  inches 
deep,  not  deeper,  or  the  roots  will  be 
injured. 

Selection  of  Varieties. — I  will  new 
give  a  list  of  twelve  varieties  for 
bedding :  Mrs.  Chichester  (white,  with 
purple  edge),  Moseley  Perfection  or 
Meteor  (yeUow  rayless),  Dr.  McFarlanc 
(purple  and  black),  Mrs.  H.  Pearce 
or  Swan  (white),  Agnes  Kay  (white, 
with  mauve  edge).  Lady  Grant  (white, 
with  blue  edge).  Councillor  Watters 
^'  (dark    blue).    Bronze    Kintore   (bronze). 

Duchess  of  Fife  (light  yellow,  with 
heliotrope  edge),  Mauve  Queen  (mauve). 
Cream  King  or  Devonshire  Cream 
(cream),  and  Louie  Granger  (rose)  ; 
and  twelve  varieties  for  exhibition  : 
Moseley  Perfection  (yellow),  Geo. 
,("  Dunn      (dark      rose,       blotched       with 

white),        Jenny        Houston       {purplish 
plum),     Mrs.    Chichester     (white,     wth 
purple   edge),   Agnes    Kay   (white,    with 
\\  mauve    edge),     Kate     Cochrane     (black 

and  purple),  Ellen  Smellie  (white, 
with  blue  edge),  Mary  Burnie  (cream, 
with  heliotrope  edge),  Mrs.  H.  Pearce 
(white  rayless),  Duke  of  Argyle 
(deep  plum,  with  darker  streaks), 
Louie  Granger  (rose)  and  Mrs. 
Hervey  (white,  with  deep  purplish 
eJsc). 

Raising  from  Seed. — Sow  now  in  a 

gentle  heat,  prick  off  into  a  cold  frame 
in  May  and  plant  out  in  June. 
These  plants  should  bloom  the  following 
.■\ugust  or  September  ;  or,  if  no  artificial  heat  is 
available,  sow  in  a  cold  frame  in  July  or  the 
beginning  of  August,  le  ave  the  seedlings  in  the 
cold  frame  until  the  following  spring,  and  plant 
out  in  April.  These  later-sown  plants  should 
bloom  in  June  or  July.  B.  W. 


Herbaceous    Phloxes  for  Spring 
Planting 

There  is  such  a  wonderful  wealth  of  beauty  and 
\arietv  to  be  found  among  the  modern  herbaceous 
Phloxes  that  it  is  not  surprising  their  cultiva- 
tion is  being  taken  up  in  many  gardens  where 
a  few  years  ago  they  were  unknown.  Flowering 
as  they  do  in  the  autumn,  when  many  wish  gardens 
to  be  at  their  best,  these  Phloxes  may  be  lookecl 
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upon  as  the  most  useful  of  all  herbaceous  plants 
for  that  season.  Their  cultivation,  too,  is  simple, 
providing  a  few  essential  points  in  the  tilling  of 
the  soil  and  their  subsequent  treatment  are  not 
overlooked.  Above  all,  these  Phloxes  need  a 
generous  diet,  with  deeply  cultivated  soil  in 
which  their  roots  can  wander  at  will  and  find  that 
coolness  which  they  so  delight  in  during  the 
scorching  days  of  summer.  But  coolness  of  roots 
must  not  be  taken  to  mean  overhead  shade  from 
sun. 

The  first  object,  then,  when  we  set  out  to  grow 
these  plants  is  to  select  a  bed  or  border  that  is 
open  to  light,  free  from  roots  of  trees  or  shrubs, 
and  containing  soil  that  is  of  good  heart,  i.e.. 
not  too  much  sand  or  gravel. 

There  are  a  great  many  beautiful  Phloxes 
now  obtainable,  a  few  of  the  best  being  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Jenkins,  Tapis  Blanc  and  F.  G.  von  Lassburg 
(white),  Le  Mahdi  (violet  blue),  Eugenie  Danzan- 
villiers  (soft  lilac  blue),  Le  Siecle  (salmon  pink), 
■  Etna  (crimson  scarlet),  Paul  Martin  (china  rose). 
Dr.  Konigshofer  (brilliant  orange  scarlet,  deeper 
eye),  Baron  von  Dedem  (scarlet  and  blood  red) 
and  Sclma  (pink). 


LUPINES    AND    THEIR 
CULTIVATION 

C^'ES  are  among  the  easiest  of  all 
hardy  plants  to  cultivate,  and  although 
they  show  preference  for  warm,  light 
soils,  they  may  be  grown  in  almost 
any  garden.  It  is  usual  to  sow  the  seed 
in  spring.  The  Tree  Lupine  (Lupinus  arboreus), 
with  its  fragrant  yellow  flowers,  is  seen  to  best 
advantage  when  grown  in  a  wilder  part  of  the 
garden  and  allowed  to  grow  unchecked.  Nothing 
can  be  more  picturesque  than  large  plants  from 
eight  to  twelve  years  old,  if  they  can  only  be 
induced  to  attain  that  age.  The  flowers  are 
almost  always  sweetly  scented,  but  it  cannot  be 
said  that  they  are  invariably  of  good  colour.  It 
almost  seems  as  though  the  Tree  Lupine  has  been 
influenced  by  the  perennial  varieties  in  regard 
to  colour,  for  mauve-tinted  flowers  are  by  no 
means  uncommon.  The  predominant  colour  is 
unquestionably  yellow,   but  the  shade  may  vary 


from  pale  lemon  to  rich  gold.  It  is  always  advis- 
able to  save  seed  from  the  best-coloured  golden 
yellow  varieties,  but  even  this  precaution  may 
result  in  seedlings  producing  flowers  of  a  dull 
purple,  mauve,  French  grey,  lavender,  buff, 
bronze,  or  even  a  mixture  of  yellow  and  white 
or  mauve  and  white.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  cuttings  of  the  Tree  Lupine  root 
quite  readily  in  the  open  ground,  and  by  this 
means  the  best-coloured  varieties  may  be  kept 
true.  Like  other  Lupines,  it  shows  a  preference 
for  light,  open  soils ;  while  it  is  an  admirable 
subject  to  grow  in  association  with  sun-loving 
plants,  such  as  Poppies,  Columbines  and  Rock 
Roses.  As  the  Tree  Lupine  has  an  unhappy 
way  of  dying  suddenly  after  attaining  an  age 
of  two  or  three  years,  and  as  it  may  be  killed 
by  frost  in  severe  weather,  it  is  advisable  to 
always  have  a  few  seedlings  in  hand.  Of  the 
perennial  Lupines,  the  varieties  of  Lupinus  poly- 
phyllus,  chiefly  dark  blue,  are  undoubtedly  the 
best.  They  include  grandiflorus,  macrophyllus, 
alba  and  the  handsome  Moerheimii.  The  last 
named  produces  spikes  of  rose  and  white  flowers 
in  profusion  all  through  June. 
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DELPHINIUMS 

A  MONG     popular     hardy      border      flowers 
/%      few      equal,     and     none     surpass,     the 

/  %  perennial  Larkspurs.  Embracing  many 
^~~^k  shades  of  blue,  mau\e,  \iolet,  purple 
*  *  and  heliotrope  in  single,  semi-double  and 

double  flowers,  the  stately  spikes  vary  from  3  feet 
to  8  feet  in  height.  Generally  grown  in  harmony 
with  other  herbaceous  perennials  in  mixed  flower 
borders  if  space  permits,  a  border  devoted  entirely 
to  Delphiniums  supplies  at  midsummer  a  wealth 
of  colour,  beauty  and  imposing  grandeiu:  equalled 
by  no  other  plant. 

The  work  of  the  hybridist  among  the  Del- 
phiniums during  the  last  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
years  can  only  be  described  as  marvellous.  The 
comparatively  small  often  hooded  flowers  have 
given  place  to  large,  open,  flat  blossoms  as  much 
as  3  inches  across.  While  the  many  shades  of 
light  and  dark  blue  will  always  remain  the  out- 
standing feature  of  the  Delphinium,  some  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  breeding  of  %vhite-flowered 
sorts  and  other  light  shades. 

While  the  Delphiniums  attain  their  greatest 
beauty  during  July,  not  a  few  of  the  plants  continue 
flowering  during  .August  and  September.  Particu- 
larly is  this  so  when  plants  are  grown  from  seeds. 

In  selecting  positions  for  Delphiniums  choose 
open,  sunny  ground,  and  in  planting  do  not  crowd 
the  roots.  The  plants  thrive  in  most  soils  pro 
vided  these  are  deeply  dug  and  well  manured. 
In  fact,  Delphiniums  respond  more  freely  than 
most  plants  to  liberal  and  generous  soil  cultivation. 
For  light  soils  a  free  use  of  cow  manure  is  desirable 
when  trenching  the  ground.  If  heavy  soils  have 
to  be  dealt  with,  sand,  leaf-mould,  half-decayed 
horse  manure  and  road  sweepings  should  be 
incorporated  when  trenching  in  early  winter. 
Leave  the  surface  as  rough  as  possible  to  weather, 
forking  it  down  in  March  preparatory  to  planting 
in  March  or  early  April. 

Delphiniums  are  readily  and  rapidly  increased 
by  seeds,  division  of  the  clumps  and  by  cuttings. 
Seeds  may  be  sown  on  a  prepared  border  outside 
from  April  to  June,  an  alternative  method  being 
to  sow  the  seed  under  glass  during  February  with 
the  idea  of  having  a  display  ot  flowers  the  first 
season.  While  few  of  the  seedlings  will  produce 
blossoms  equal  to  the  present-day  high  standard 
of  the  better  named  sorts,  plants  raised  from  a 
selected  strain  are  useful  for  borders. 

Named  varieties  are  readily  increased  by 
division.  Early  autumn  or,  alternatively,  March 
are  smtable  times  to  lift,  divide  and  replant 
Delphiniums  in  light  soils.  In  heavier  soils 
spring  is  preferable  for  the  work.  The  first  season 
following  replanting  a  moderate  display  of  flower- 
spikes  may  be  anticipated  if  drastic  division  of 
the  clumps  is  not  attempted.  How  many  years 
may  elapse  after  planting  before  replanting  is 
desirable  or  necessary  depends  to  some  e.xtent 
on  local  conditions.  It  will  probably  vary  from 
four  to  six  years.  Thinning  of  the  growths  when 
crowded  is  desirable  in  spring. 

Cuttings  provide  a  very  useful  method  of  in- 
creasing named  Delphiniums,  but  the  Delphinium 
has  a  hollow  stem,  and  to  be  successful  each  cutting 
must  have  a  small  piece  of  the  root-stock  attached. 
These  root  readily  in  a  light  soil  in  a  close  cold 
frame  when  a  few  inches  long  in  spring. 

Delphiniums  respond  freely  to  a  liberal  mulching 
of  the  soil  with  old  decayed  manure  and  watering 
during  dry  weather.  Alternative  to  this  is  to 
supply  the  plants  with  liquid  manure  and  use  the 
hoe  to  liberally  stir  the  surface  soil,  perhaps  the 
best  method  on  heavy  ground. 

With  such  a  wealth  of  material  at  hand  it  is 
not  an  easy  matter  to  make  a  limited  selection 


of  named  sorts.  The  following  are  indis- 
pensable, or  at  least  very  desirable  sorts  to  include 
in  an  up-to-date  collection  :  Mrs.  Shirley,  lavender 
of  branching  habit,  Amos  Perry,  La  France, 
Lizzie  van  Veen,  Duke  of  Connaught,  King  of 
Delphiniums,  Rev.  E.  Lascelles,  General  Sir 
Douglas  Haig,  dark  purple  of  colossal  proportions' 
MiUicent  Blackmore,  Joseph  Israels,Lord  Lansdowne, 
Mrs.    A.   J.   Watson,    Lamartine,   Chantry  Oueen, 
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Glory,  Lady  Hammick,  Monument,  Lavanda, 
Legionnaire,  Harry  Smetham,  Mr.  J.  S.  Brunton, 
Lilacina  and  St.   Paul. 


HERBACEOUS     BORDERS 

A     COLOUR    SCHEME. 

-An  effective  colour  scheme  for  an  herbaceous 
border  is  to  group  the  plants  according  to  the 
prismatic  colours,  arranging  them  so  that  the 
colours  glide  imperceptibly  one  into  the  other 
as  they  do  in  the  rainbow.  Green,  of  course,  is 
intermingled  mth  all  the  colours  in  tf^eir  leaves. 
It  can  be  introduced  among  the  flowers  of  spring 
in  the  delightful  Daphne  Laureola  and  the  green 
Hellebores.  The  colours  may  be  arranged  thus  : 
Scarlet,  toning  down  through  tawny  red,  brown 
and  crimson  to  rose  and  pink.  Cream  and  white 
plants  may  be  introduced  to  prevent  any  clashing 
of  the  shades.  The  palest  pink  merges  into  the 
palest  yellow,  which  increases  in  tone  to  deep  yellow 
and  orange.  The  deepest  golden  and  orange 
should  be  next  to  deep  blue.  Silver-leaved  plants 
should  be  planted  among  the  orange  and  golden 
coloured  plants.  The  blue  should  be  planted 
in  tones  untU  the  very  palest  blue  is  reached.  It 
should  be  succeeded  by  "  faintest,  clearest  lilac," 
increasing  in  tone  to  mauve,  violet  and  royal  and 
deep  purples.  Should  a  screen  for  climbing  Roses 
be  placed  at  the  back  of  this  border  it  adds  greatly 
to  its  colouring.  Roses  to  tone  with  the  colours 
should  be  planted.  For  instance,  Paul's  Scarlet 
Climber  at  the  back  of  the  scarlet  section 
and  Lady  Godiva  at  the  back  of  the  pink 
section,  Victoria  Si.ape, 


Daffodil    Memories.— Ill 

By    "  SOMERS." 

1H0PE  it  is  not  treason  to  say  about  flower 
shows   that,    personally,    I   find   them  less   a 
joy  than  a  toil.     Not  that  I  am  unmindful 
of    the    indubitable    uses    of    the    show — its 
commercial  value  in  hard  cash,  the  instruction 
it  affords  the  amateur,  who,  without  the  informa- 
tion it  supplies   would  be  unaware  of  the  possi- 
bilities within  his  reach,   and,  most  important  of 
all,  perhaps,  the  stimulus  it  gives  the  hybridist  to 
produce    finer    and   ever    finer   varieties,    without 
which  your  garden  and  mine  would  be  infinitely 
less    interesting    than    they    are.     All    the    same, 
I  am  always  ready,  for  my  part,  to  leave  the  m  ost 
splendid  of  Daffodil  shows  for  the  most  modest 
of  Daffodil  gardens.     From  the  show  I  come  away 
heart-whole ;     but   never   yet  have   I   been   to  a 
Daffodil  garden  without  leaving  my  heart  behind. 
The  difference  between  flowers  displayed  at  a  show 
and    the    same    flowers    growing    in    their   native 
soil  is  the  difference,  it  seems  to  me,  between  those 
fine  tissues  we  see  in  a  Regent  Street  window  and 
the   same   fabrics    when   they   seem   part   of   the 
human    form    divine.     Have    we    not    all    paused 
in  admiration  before  those  luxuriously  furnished 
window  apartments,  where  lovely  bevies  of  waxen 
womanhood    are    holding    dumb    symposia    and 
displaying  their  priceless  toilettes  ?     The  crustiest 
of   critics  would  surely   not   deny   the   splendour 
of    those    waxen    simulacra — wdth    their   mathe- 
matically semi-circular  eyebrows,  complexions  of 
finely    graded    carnation,     noses    of    more    than 
Grecian  symmetry,   their  melting  eyes,  luxuriant 
locks,  ta^er  fingers,  and  their  cherry  lips,  pouting 
as  if  "  bees  had  newly  stung  them."     Fair  as  wax 
is,  however,  it  is  not  the  waxen  part  of  this  show 
that  has  at  the  present  moment  suggested  Daffodils 
(for  Daffodils,  whatever  they  are,  are  not  waxy), 
but  rather  the  rich  stuffs  in  which  these  figures  are 
draped — the     damasks,     brocades,     silks,     satins. 
fUmy    gauzes,    the    cascades    and    avalanches    of 
precious  point.     Beautiful  indeed  !     But  how  much 
more  beautiful  when  you  see  them  on  the  living 
subject,  on  warm  flesh  and  blood,  in  a  ballroom,  we 
wUl  suppose,  swathing  "a  rosebud  garden  of  girls" 
let  us  say,  and  swaying  in  rhythm  to  the  pulses 
of  the  music  ;     or,  for  that  matter,  if  the  tissue 
is  a  sufficiently  stiff  and  rich  brocade,  investing 
the  generous  circumference  of  a  handsome  dowager. 
I   do  rather  affect  those   Regent  Street  stuffs,   I 
confess  ;     but  let  me  see  them,  I  beseech  you,  in 
the  places  where  those  who  wear  them  congregate — 
dames   or    damsels — at   the   dance,   in   the    Park, 
best  of  all,  perhaps,  in  the  sunshine  of  the  garden 
fete.     So  also  may  I  always  see  Daffodils,  swinging 
to  the  wind  in  the  garden  or  the  wood,  chaperoned, 
if  you  like,   by  that  ample  satin-vested  duenna, 
Madame  Plemp. 

I  have  now  reached  the  pathetic  place  in  these 
reminiscent  jottings — Daffodils  as  they  are  in  my 
own  garden  in  this  year  that  is,  this  same  spring. 
This  spring  ?  'When  I  was  young  (so  young  that 
I  do  not  like  to  think  how  young  I  was,  because 
it  suggests  how  old  I  am)  I  had,  for  my  sins,  to 
listen  each  week  to  a  spiritual  guide  who  preached 
beautiful  sermons,  and  preached  them  so  often 
that  at  last  I  could  preach  them  myself,  and 
sometimes  did,  not  without  success,  to  a  small 
audience,  more  appreciative,  I  fear,  of  the  second- 
hand article  than  they  were  of  the  original,  delivered 
though  it  was,  if  not  with  more  unction,  at  least 
from  a  higher  place.  One  of  the  rhetorical  devices 
practised  by  this  pastor  and  priest  was  to  introduce 
into  the  pulpit  an  imaginary  adversary,  whose 
arguments,  after  setting  them  out  \vith  ostenta- 
tious feiimess,  he  proceeded  to  knock  into  the  middle 
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of  the  following  week.  The  entrance  of  this 
ratiocinative  foe  he  invariably  announced  with  the 
formula:  "But  methinks  I  hear  someone  say." 
Then  came  the  statement  of  the  adversary's  case, 
then  the  knock-out  blow,  and,  finally,  the 
ignominious  exit  of  the  defeated  argument. 
Venerable  shepherd  of  my  soul,  gone  this  many  a 
year  to  the  bourne  where  there  is  no  more  preaching 
(let  us  hope),  I  fear  that  in  those  foolish  days  I 
was  but  little  grateful  for  thy  spiritual  balms  and 
blisters  ;  but  now,  though  late,  I  thank  thee  for 
thy  formula  at  least,  which  comes  pat  to  the 
occasion.  For,  methinks,  I  hear  someone  say : 
"  What  have  we  to  do  with  your  garden  this 
spring  ?  Are  you  writing  '  memories '  or  are  you 
not  ?  Do  memories  concern  the  present  ?  Pray 
have  at  least  the  honesty  to  call  things  by  their 
right  names ! "  Gentle  caviller,  be  not  angry. 
You  do  not  understand.  I  assure  you  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  "  present."  You  think  there  is, 
but  you  mistake.  Define  me  a  point  if  you  can, 
if  you  retain  so  much  geometric  lore.  Is  not  a 
point  something  without  length  or  breadth, 
without  magnitude,  a  something,  that  is  to  say, 
which  is  nothing  ?  And  is  not  the  present  a  point 
of  time,  an  imaginary  unit  like  the  Equator  ? 
The  present  is  not,  but  either  was  or  is  to  come. 
Before  you  can  even  think  of  it,  it  has  ceased  to  be. 
You  call  it  "  now,"  but  before  you  have  begun  the 
word  it  has  become  "  then."  What  can  I  tell 
you,  therefore,  about  my  garden,  or  what  can  you 
tell  me  about  yours,  that  is  not  a  memory,  unless 
to  be  sure,  it  is  a  prophecy  ?  So,  there 
you  are,  my  argumentative  friend ! 
Consider  yourself  as,  figuratively 
speaking,  deposited  in  the  middle  of 
next  week.  Which  settled  (and  the 
digression,  I  beg  you  to  observe,  is  all 
of  your  own  making),  I  return  to  my 
subject. 

The  pathos  of  this  part  of  my  story 
lies  in  the  sad  fact  that  in  my  present 
garden  I  cannot  grow  Daffodils ;  which 
statement,  like  other  of  my  statements, 
must,  of  course,  be  taken  with  the 
necessary  reservations.  It  does  not 
mean  that  there  are  no  Daffodils  in 
my  garden.  There  are.  In  April  I 
can  cuU  from  my  Cabbage  patch  a 
sufficient  supply  for  indoor  pur- 
poses. But  what  is  that  ?  If  Daffodils 
grew  with  me  as  I  understand  grow- 
ing, I  should  have  enough  and  to 
spare  for  the  whole  neighbourhood — 
almost  for  the  county.  I  grudge  cut- 
ting my  Dafiodils ;  and  when  you 
grudge  cutting  any  particular  flower, 
then  depend  upon  it  you  cannot  grow  A^ 

it.       No,  I  cannot  grow  Daffodils  now 
as    I    grew    them     long     ago,   in   the 
Saturnian    age.      They    do    not     look 
happy  ;    they  do  not  give  three,   four, 
five  flowers  to  the  bulb  ;     they  do  not 
increase  or  produce  those  bulbs  which, 
in  my  eyes,  are  as  beautiful  as  blooms,         -iii^ji. 
flask-shaped,  large  as  a  Spanish  onion, 
and  with  the  rich  mahogany  gloss  of 
a   Spanish  chestnut.      Flowers    which 
formerly    and    elsewhere    I    regarded    as  weeds — 
my  old  favourite,  Wilmer's    Double,   for  instance, 
which    would    hardly    succumb   if    I    roasted    it 
with     fire     or    buried   it   in    the    bowels     of  the 
earth  —  will     here     first     go     blind     and     then 
miserably    peter    out,    poisoned    by   some   subtle 
anti-Daffodil  virus  in  the  soil.     And  so  do  such 
weeds  as  Golden  Spur,  Princeps,  Obvallaris,  Albi- 
cans and  Barrii  Conspicuus.     What  is  this  poison  ? 
I   suspect  it  is  lime,    which   makes   a  happy  life 
impossible  also   for   Rhododendrons,   .Azaleas  and 


Heaths.  Whatever  it  is,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
flower  which  was  once  to  me  the  flower  of  flowers, 
which  superseded  in  my  affections  Roses,  Auriculas, 
Carnations  and  all  other  lovely  things,  is  now  one 
of  my  failures,  a  pain  rather  than  a  pleasure,  except 
when  I  take  refuge  in  memory. 


Antirrhinums    for    Town 
and  Country  Gardens 

To  tind  a  plant  of  easy  culture  wliiih  is 
free  from  the  monotonous  formality  of 
a  Zonal  Pelargonium  but  is  capable  of 
maintaining  an  unbroken  and  striking 
display  of  bloom  from  early  summer  to 
late  autumn  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  simplest 
tasks  that  confront  the  owner  of  a  garden  to  whom 
cost  is  a  matter  of  importance.  In  the  best  strains 
and  varieties  of  Antirrhinums,  however,  we  have 
a  subject  which  admirably  fulfils  these  require- 
ments, and  which,  moreover,  will  provide  an 
extensive  range  of  glorious  colours,  vivid  and 
briUiant,  soft  and  delicate,  and  capable  of  pro- 
ducing most  delightful  colour  schemes. 

Few  plants  are  more  simple  in  their  require- 
ments, and  whether  one's  soil  be  heavy  and  cola, 
light  and  dry,  or  of  average  good  quahty,  it  may 
with  a  minimum  of  expense  be  got  into  condition 
which  will  satisfy  the  Antirrhinum,  while  the 
Antu-rhinum       thrives      in    the      confined      town 


while  in  the  public  gardens  at  Weston-super-Mare 
last  year  a  very  remarkable  show  was  made  in 
an  extensive  border,  which  proves  to  the  hilt 
that  Antirrhinums  are  plants  par  excellence  for 
seaside  gardens.  This  border  at  Weston-super- 
IMare  was  furnished  from  seed  sown  in  March 
under  glass.  The  plants  were  bedded  out  towards 
the  end  of  April,  and  were  blooming  freely  from 
June  onwards.  Towards  the  waning  of  summer 
they  were  cut  back  and  threw  up  new  growth, 
which  flowered  so  abundantly  in  autumn  that  a 
natural  colour  photograph  was  taken  in  October 
and  a  reproduction  made  a  very  fine  coloured  plate, 
which  Messrs.  W.  H  Simpson  and  Sons,  who  had 
supplied  the  seed,  distributed  with  their  catalogue. 

One  of  the  strongest  points  in  favour  of  Antir- 
rhinums for  widespread  cultivation  is  that  the 
improvements  in  size,  habit  and  colours  have  been 
effected  by  what  may  be  termed  rational  methods 
without  impairing  thcii'  constitution. 

Few  subjects  are  less  liable  to  disease  or  so 
seldom  fall  victims  to  attacks  of  destructive 
insects.  It  is  all  to  the  good  of  the  plant  that 
propagation  is,  generally  speaking,  from  seed 
rather  than  from  cuttings,  and  the  best  strains 
come  wonderfully  true  from  seed.  Furthermore, 
e.xhibitors  have  not  indulged  in  a  mania  for  size 
to  such  an  extent  that  pruning,  disbudding  and 
overfeeding ,  has  to  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  be 
in  the  running,  and  so  long  as  the  plant  is  treated 
in  a  natural  manner  we  may  hope  to  keep  it  as 
it  is  to-day,  a  beautiful,  but  rudely  healthy,  care- 
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garden  better  than  most  subjects.  Our  public 
parks  have  proved  its  exceptional  value,  as 
has  been  evidenced  of  late  years  by  the  extent 
to  which  beds  and  borders  have  been  filled  with  it. 
In  London,  at  Finsbury  Park,  the  Zoological 
Gardens  and  several  other  of  the  better-kept  open 
spaces,  Antirrhinums  play  an  important  part 
in  the  summer  bedding  schemes.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  our  big  manufacturing  centres  in  the 
Midlands.  Birmingham,  for  instance,  and  also 
Manchester  and  Leeds,  have  had  some  fine  displays, 


free  plant.  True,  we  have  witnessed  a  tew  attempts 
to  convert  the  Ajitirrhinum  into  an  indoor  winter- 
flowering  plant,  and  we  hear  of  perpetual-flowering 
strains  in  America,  and  read  of  vast  quantities 
grown  in  the  United  States  of  America  under  glass 
for  winter  flowering.  But  we  have  also  heard 
that  in  America  of  late  years  a  devastating  disease 
has  worked  havoc  among  many  stocks  of  Antir- 
rhinums, and  here  we  may  observe  a  warning 
that  we  shall  be  wise  to  steer  clear  of  risks  and 
rest  content  with  so  fine  a  flower  as  a  garden  plant 
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which  we  may  enjoy  from  the  beginning  of  summer 
to  the  end  of  autumn. 

We  have  no  necessity  to  hanker  after  either 
American  or  Continental  varieties,  for  British 
raisers  have  given  us  a  wide  range  of  beautiful 
things,  and  the  work  of  development  and  improve- 
ment is  still  proceeding  in  several  quarters. 

Usually  we  speak  of  three  types,  tall,  inter- 
mediate and  dwarf,  but  nowadays  it  might  reason- 
ably be  said  that  so  far  as  height  is  concerned 
we  have  four  sections,  for  the  dwarfest  are  real 
Liliputians,  which  form  dense  little  mounds, 
smothered  in  bloom  on  stems  only  about  6  inches 
high.  Then  there  are  a  good  many  which  average 
a  foot,  which  might  be  termed  semi-dwarf.  The 
majority  of  varieties,  and  all  things  considered 
the  most  generally  serviceable,  range  from  i8  inches 
to  2  feet  in  height,  but  we  have  also  some  extremely 
tine  things  which  under  ordinarily  good  cultivation 
will  attain  3  feet  and  even  up  to  4  feet. 

In  my  London  garden  for  the  past  dozen  years 
a  large  bed  has  been  planted  in  such  a  manner 
that  from  a  double  bordering  row  of  the  dwarfest 
of  Tom  Thumbs  the  plants  have  graduated  in 
lieight  until  the  centre  has  been  a  dense  clump 
ot  the  giants.  I  plant  alternately  an  autumn-' 
sown  plant  and  an  early  spring-sown  plant,  and 
just  as  the  latter  are  coming  well  into  bloom  I 
cat  back  the  autumn  sown.  This  plan  achieves 
the  double  object  of  giving  head  room  to  the 
spring  sown  and  encouraging  new  growth  on  those 
tliat  have  been  in  full  bearing,  which  new  growth 
ii-  due  time  comes  along  to  maintain  a  gocd  show 
right  up  to  the  time  of  severe  frost. 

The  prevention  of  development  of  seed  is  of 
great  assistance  to  the  plants,  but  rather  than 
cut  out  whole  spikes  which  still  have  buds  to  open, 
1  adopt  the  method  of  going  over  the  bed  at  frequent 
intervals  and  clipping  off  the  newly  formed  seed- 
pods  individually  with  a  pair  of  nail-scissors. 

Like  all  plants.  Antirrhinums  enjoy  a  deeply 
dug  root-run,  but  at  the  same  time  they  thrive 
best  when  the  soil  is  firmly  trodden  round  their 
roots.  I  use  only  a  moderate  amount  of  manme 
during  digging,  for  it  is  not  well  to  foster  gross 
sappy  growth. 

By  the  time  the  first  main  spikes  are  opening 
blooms  I  top  dress  lightly  with  a  good  fertiliser, 
and  from  time  to  time  henceforward  these  top- 
dressings  are  repeated.  Very  seldom  do  I  water, 
even  during  summer's  drought,  but  I  have  found 
capital  results  from  thinly  covering  the  soil  with 
short  lawn  clippings,  Dutch-hoeing  these  in  when 
withered  and  applying  a  fresh  covering.  Candidly, 
these  are  about  all  the  cultural  hints  I  have  to 
give,  for  with  so  easily  satisfied  a  plant  anything 
in  the  way  of  an  elaborate  system  of  cultivation 
is  superfluous. 

.As  tall  varieties,  either  for  the  centre  of  a  bed 
or  the  back  of  the  border,  Cardinal,  Golden  Beauty, 
Queen  Victoria  (pure  white).  The  King  (real 
flame  colour)  and  Warrior  (dark  velvety  crimson) 
may  all  be  planted  with  confidence.  Roseum 
superbum.  Afterglow,  Amber  Queen,  Golden 
Queen  and  Crimson  King  may  be  reckoned  as 
a  few  of  the  best  of  the  second  row  varieties, 
waile  in  front  of  these  one  may  well  use  Bonfire, 
Black  Prince,  Eastern  Queen  (a  quaintly  coloiured 
and  fascinating  variety  with  a  purple  nose  and  a 
buff  standard).  The  Fawn  (one  of  the  largest 
pipped  and  most  bewitching  coloured  of  all, 
blending  lemon,  peach  and  a  rosy  fawn  in  its 
delightful  colouring).  Orange  Prince,  Morning 
Glow  (old  gold  flushed  with  apricot)  and  Simplicity 
(an  e-xtremely  dainty  blush  pink).  These  are  by 
no  means  all  that  might  be  named,  but  to  give 
anything  like  a  complete  list  would  only  be 
bewildering  to  seekers  after  a  few  worthy  varieties. 
For  the  bordering  of  Tom  Thumbs  I  like  to  use 
Crimson  Gem  and   a  deep  yellow,   but   .there  are 


also  white  and  pink  varieties  for  those  who  prefer 
them. 

The  illustration  depicts  Antirrhinum  grandi- 
florum  Silver  Queen.  There  has  been  a  great 
development  in  Antirrhinums  of  recent  years, 
in  which  W.  and  S.  have  taken  a  leading  part. 
-■V  visit  to  their  trial  grounds  is  quite  a  revela- 
tion    as     tc     the     pos-'.ibilitirs     nf     this     popular 


flower.  This  new  variety  is  a  handsome  and 
very  strong-growing  one,  the  numerous  well 
furnished  spikes  bearing  flowers  of  a  clear  silveiy 
lilac.  This  is  a  quite  unique  colouring  in  Snap- 
dragons, and  supplies  a  refreshing  contrast  to  the 
gaudier  hues  which  are  already  well  represented. 
The  individual  flowers  are  of  extra  large  size 
and  perfect  form.  Old  Florist. 
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FOR     SOUTHERN     GARDENS. 
The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Brussels  SproutS.^Young  plants  in  pans  or 
buxts  should  be  transplanted  to  a  sheltered  border 
pr  pricked  out  in  a  cold  frame.  When  the  seed- 
lings bfcome  established  admit  air  freely  and  keep 
them  clear  of  weeds. 

Potatoes. — The  early  varieties  should  be  planted 
without  further  delay,  and  second-early  kinds 
may  also  be  planted,  while  the  seed  tubers  for  the 
main  crop  must  be  examined  occasionally  and 
placed  in  a  shed  where  the  shoots  will  remain 
dwarf  and  short-jointed.     Extra  care  is  necessary 
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when  planting  tubers  that  have  been  started  in 
boxes,  or  some  of  the  growths  will  be  damaged. 

Seeds  to  Sow. — Continue  to  sow  Peas,  Tiu-nip, 
Radish,  Lettuce,  Mustard  and  Cress,  and  if  the 
weather  proves  favourable,  get  the  hoe  to  work, 
not  necessarily  to  destroy  weeds,  but  to  aerate 
the  soil. 

Lettuce. — If  seeds  were  sown  in  boxes  as 
advised,  the  seedlings  will  need  transplanting 
in  cold  frames  6  inches  or  8  inches  apart  according 
to  the  variety.  A  number  of  the  seedlings  may 
be  placed  on  a  suitable  border  outside,  which  will 
succeed  those  from  frames. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Seedlings. — Gloxinias  and  Begonias  will  now 
be  ready  lor  pricking  off  into  shallow  pans  filled 
with  a  light  sandy  compost.  Give  the  soil  a 
thorough  watering,  and  place  the  pans  in  the 
house  a  few  days  prior  to  the  operation.  In 
removing  the  seedlings  take  care  not  to  injure 
them,  and  for  a  few  days  a  little  extra  shade  will 
be  needed  from  strong  sunlight.  Keep  the  pans 
near  the  roof  glass,  and  spray  the  seedlings  lightly 
overhead  twice  or  thrice  daily. 

Boses  In  PotS.—Plants  that  are  about  to  open 
their  flowers  should  be  given  cool  house  treatment, 
but  direet  currents  of  air  passing  over  the  plants 


must  be  avoided,  or  mildew  will  occur.  If  the 
blooms  are  intended  for  cutting,  they  should  be 
removed  from  the  plant  while  still  in  the  bud 
stage.  Later  batches  may  be  fed  at  the  roots 
when  the  growth  is  a  few  inches  in  length,  and 
plants  that  have  already  flowered  must  be  gradually 
hardened  ready  for  the  open  frame.  Keep  the 
roots  well  supplied  with  water,  and  occasional 
applications  of  liquid  manure  will  be  beneficial. 

Shading. — The  fernery,  conservatory  and  other 
houses  that  contain  plants  in  small  pots  will 
require  some  protection  from  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun.  Canvas  blinds  are  best  for  the  purpose, 
but  they  ought  only  to  be  employed  when  really 
necessary. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Seed  Sowing. — A  number  of  annuals  may  be 
sown  in  bo.xes  and  placed  in  a  cold  greenhouse 
to  germinate.  Directly  they  are  large  enough 
prick  out  in  a  cold  frame,  and  when  the  seedlings 
are  established  remove  the  lights  during  the  day 
Stocks,  Asters,  Marigolds,  Phlox  Drummondii 
and  Zinnias  are  best  sown  in  boxes,  but  the  majority 
of  other  annuals  should  be  sown  where  they  are 
intended  to  flower. 

Border  Chrysanthemums. — Stock  plants  that 
have  been  stored  in  cold  frames  should  be  divided 
into  small  pieces  and  potted  up.  Single  shoots 
with  roots  attached  may  also  be  placed  singly 
in  small  pots,  while  cuttings  can  be  inserted  aroima 
the  edge  of  similar  receptacles.  Stand  on  a  bed 
of  ashes  in  a  cold  frame,  and  keep  the  lights  closed 
and  shaded  until  roots  are  formed. 

Violas.- — Cuttings  that  were  rooted  last  autumn 
and  have  been  in  a  cold  frame  for  the  winter 
may  now  be  transplanted.  They  are  very  effective, 
especially  Virgin  White  and  Maggie  Mott,  when 
used  as  an  edging  to  the  Rose  beds  and  similar 
positions. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

Strawberries. — During  dry  weather  give  the 
beds  a  tliorough  hoeing,  remove  all  decayed 
toliage,  and  just  before  the  flowers  open  a  mulchmg 
of  strawy  material  may  be  applied.  This  will 
remain  in  good  condition  until  the  fruit  ripens 
and,  moreover,  it  will  to  a  certain  extent  protect 
the  flowers  from  frosts. 

Gooseberry  Mildew. — In  addition  to  removing 
and  burning  all  affected  tips  of  the  growths  in 
autumn,  the  trees  should  be  sprayed  a  few  times 
during  the  growing  period.  Bordeaux  mixture 
is  a  good  spray  for  preventative  piirposes. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.— Trees  that  are 
grown  ill  liouscs  where  little  or  no  fire-heat  is 
employed  will  have  passed  the  flowering  stage 
and  set  their  fruit.  This  must  be  thinned,  and 
directly  the  young  shoots  are  large  enough  dis- 
budding may  also  be  done.  Both  operations 
should  be  carried  out  gradually.  The  trees  should 
be  well  sprayed  twice  daily,  air  admitted  freely 
in  the  forenoon  whenever  the  weather  is  favour- 
able, and  the  ventilators  closed  again  early  in 
the  afternoon  when  the  house  is  given  a  thorough 
damping  down.  Fruit  on  the  early  trees  are 
swelling  freely,  and  until  they  show  signs  of  colour- 
ing the  atmosphere  must  be  kept  buoyant  and 
the  roots  well  supplied  with  water.  The  inside 
borders  should  be  examined  occasionally  to 
ascertain  the  condition  of  the  soil.  Although 
the  sm^face  may  be  wet  with  continual  spraying 
and  damping  down,  the  soil  a  foot  down  may  be 
dry,  and  the  trees  suffirmg  in  consequence.  Where 
trees  are  started  into  growth  for  succession,  dis- 
budding, thinning  the  fruit  and  tying  in  of  the 
young  growth  will  need  continual  attention. 
When  doing  the  former  and  latter  operations 
only  suflicient  shoots  should  be  left  to  ftrrnish  the 
tree  for  next  year's  crop. 

T.  W.  Briscoe. 
(Gardener  to  W.  R.  Lysaght,  Esq.) 

Casthford,  Chepstow. 
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FOR     NORTHERN     GARDENS. 
The  Flower  Garden. 

Sweet  Peas.- — These  favourite  climbing  annuals 
give  far  finer  results  when  the  seeds  are  sown 
early  under  glass  ;  still,  with  good  cultivation  a 
very  fine  display  is  possible  by  sowing  now  where 
the  plants  are  to  bloom.  Sow  thinly  on  deeply 
worked  and  rich  soil,  and  thin  out  well  if  the 
seedlings  appear  crowded  after  they  attain  a 
height  of  3  inches  or  4  inches. 

Pricking  Off  Annuals. — Many  of  the  half- 
hartly  annuals  will  now  be  ready  for  pricking  off. 
It  isahvays  advisable  to  do  this  before  the  seed- 
lings get  overcrowded  and  lanky.  Where  large 
nimibers  are  required  it  is  usual  to  make  up  beds 
of  good  soil  under  cold  frames,  but  when  this 
plan  is  adopted  it  is  well  to  stand  the  seed-pans 
in  the  frame  for  a  few  days  previous  to  transplant- 
ing. When  only  moderate  supplies  are  in  demand 
boxes  are  to  be  preferred  ;  these  have  the  great 
advantage  of  being  portable,  and  the  work  of 
filling  them  can  be  undertaken  during  bad  weather. 

Hardy  Annuals.— On  light,  dry  soils  in  sheltered 
districts  a  start  may  now  be  made  to  get  in  the 
seeds  of  these,  but  in  late  damp  localities  another 
three  or  four  weeks  will  be  quite  soon  enough. 

Rose  Pruning.- — A  start  should  now  be  made 
with  this  important  operation,  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals  having  preference.  By  the  end  of  next 
week  the  Hybrid  Teas  can  receive  attention. 
The  beds  should  have  a  dressing  of  very  short 
rich  manure  or  bone-meal,  and  be  lightly  forked 
over  after  pruning  is  finished. 

Violas  Among  Roses. — While  I  personally 
dislike  this  arrangement,  still  it  is  very  popular 
in  some  quarters,  and  where  the  practice  exists, 
now  is  the  time  to  have  the  planting  carried  out. 
To  defer  this  till  later  means  the  risk  of  knocking 
ofi  many  of  the  yoimg  shoots  during  the  operation. 

"  The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Turnips. — A  first  small  sow-ing  may  now  be 
made  with  some  hope  of  securing  a  crop.  I 
suppose  most  gardeners  know  what  the  author 
of  "In  a  Manse  Garden"  said  about  sowirig 
Turnips  early:  "  If  you  sow  Turnips  before  April, 
they  will  certainly  run  to  seed,  having  nothing 
else  to  do."  Early  Milan  or  Sutton's  Early  Snow- 
ball are  excellent  for  first  crops. 

Celery.- — Now  is  a  favourable  time  for  sowing 
the  main  crop  of  this  indispensable  vegetable. 
Sow  in  pans  or  boxes  of  good  soil,  and  set  in  a 
temperature  of  55°  to  60°.  Earlier  sowings  should 
be  pricked  off  into  very  rich  soil.  The  trenches 
for  this  crop  can  be  prepared  now.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  have  these  too  deep,  as  some  are  inclined  to 
do.  Nine  inches  below  the  ground-level  is  quite 
deep  enough.  Be  very  generous  with  the  manure 
allowed  for  this  crop.  Indeed,  it  can  hardly  have 
too  much  well  rotted  farmyard  manme.  Dig  well 
into  the  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench. 

Tomatoes. — In  many  cases  the  plants  for  the 
main  crop  will  now  be  large  enough  to  plant  in 
the  beds  or  boxes,  or,  if  grown  in  pots  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  fruiting  size.  Use  good  turfy  loam, 
some  lime  rubble  and  bone-meal  well  mixed 
together,  and  if  necessary  a  little  coarse  sand. 
Wood  ashes  are  also  good  for  this  crop,  and  can 
be  liberally  mixed  with  the  soil.  I  think 
it  a  mistake  to  add  farmyard  manure  to  the  soil 
in  which  Tomatoes  are  to  be  planted.  Feed  well 
later. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 
Vines.— The  thinning  of  the  bunches  will  now 
demand  attention.  This  requires  time  and  patience 
and  should  be  done  as  far  as  possible  during  dull 
weather.  Pinch  sublaterals  just  beyond  the 
first  leaf.  Later  houses  must  be  disbudded  in 
good  time  and  a  genial  warmth  maintained. 

Peaches. — Disbudding  must  continue  to  receive 
attention  in  good  time,  while  vermin  will  be 
increasingly  difficult  to  keep  under.  When  giving 
water  to  the  roots  see  that  the  entire  soil  is 
thoroughly  moistened. 

Melons. — With  the  lengthening  days  and  greater 

amount   of  sun-heat   growth  will  be  more  rapid 

and    vigorous,    and    constant    attention    will    be 

necessary    in    the    way    of    pinching,    tying    and 

regulating     the     shoots.     See     to     the     artificial 

"setting"    of    the   fruits    during    the   middle    of 

the  day.     As  a  rule,   best  results  are  had  when 

the  required  number  of  fruits  on  a  plant  can  all 

be  impregnated  on  the  same  day.     The  soil  must 

be  kept  moist,  also  the  atmosphere  of  the  house. 

C.  Blair.  .> 

(gardener  to  Seton  M.  Thomson,  Esq.) 

Preston  House,  Linlithgow. 


SPRAYING 

THE  calendar,  the  time  table  and  the 
spraying  chart  are  useful  guides  to  the 
gardener  w'hose  many  duties  prevent 
him  making  an  exhaustive  study  of 
entomology  and  mycology,  but  as  with 
most  set  rules  the  nearest  approach  to  accuracy 
these  time  tables  can  attain  is  but  approximate, 
and  one  must  always  take  the  season  into  account. 
This  year  is  quite  exceptional  so  far  as  weather 
is  concerned,  and  observation  reveals  that  not 
only  are  trees  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  growth 
than  is  normal,  but  a  good  many  hibernating 
insects  have  resumed  activity  earlier  than  is  usual. 
Thus  it  behoves  us  to  consider  what  is  expedient 
in  regard  to  spraying  rather  than  what  is  customary 
in  an  ordinary  season. 

For  instance,  in  a  backward  season,  when  long 
spells  of  severe  frost  have  rendered  winter  spraying 
inadvisable,  the  late  start  of  growth  has  enabled 
caustic  washes  to  be  used  with  safety  and  success 
until  even  later  than  the  present  date,  but  this 
year  growth  is  so  far  advanced  that  tender  buds 
are  bursting  into  young  leaf,  and  some  of  the 
strongest  of  our  sprays  can  no  longer  be  used 
without  damage,  perhaps  to  a  serious  extent. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  moths  and 
aphides,  which  usually  should  be  dealt  with  towards 
the  end  of  April,  are  already  discernible,  especially 
in  sheltered  orchards  and  gardens  in  the  southern 
counties,  so  that  it  is  advisable  to  make  an 
immediate  start  with  arsenate  of  lead  and  other 
preparations  that  are  scheduled  as  for  use  in  the 
latter  days  of  April.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
mild  weather  has  enabled  myriads  of  pests  to 
survive  which  in  a  severe  winter  would  have  been 
frozen  to  death,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity 
that  strenuous  efforts  should  be  exertedt  in  small 
gardens  as  well  as  in  large  plantations  o  reduce 
the  troubles  awaiting  us  to  the  lowest  possible 
minimum. 

Slowly  and  unceasingly,  year  by  year,  the 
experts  who  set  themselves  to  discover  weapons 
by  which  to  overpower  and  eradicate  the  enemies 
of  trees  and  plants  are  gaining  ground.  Each 
season  witnesses  some  new  introduction  which 
either  simplifies  the  task  or  makes  success  more 
certain,  and  one  only  has  to  study  the  catalogues 
of  our  leading  firms  of  chemists  or  implement 
manufacturers  to  discover  that  they  are  im- 
proving their  specialities  and'  introducing  new 
preparations  and  articles  to  achieve  hitherto 
unattainable  results. 

There  are  still  some  troubles  that  baffle  our 
scientists,  and  we  cannot  yet  speak  of  a  sure  cure 
or  preventive  for  silver  leaf  disease  in  Plums, 
nor  black  scab  or  wart  disease  in  Potatoes,  and 
when  eventually  this  sure  cure  arrives  it  will  not 
in  all  probability  be  in  the  form  of  a  spray.  Still, 
progress  has  been  remarkable,  and  whereas  only 
in  the  near  past  capsid  bug  on  Apples  in  certain 
districts  defied  all  efforts  to  even  hold  it  in  check, 
there  are  now  available  preparations  which  have 
justified  the  claims  of  the  makers  that  they  will 
minimise,  if  not  nullify,  the  damage  this  over- 
industrious  little  vermin  causes. 

The  greatest  of  all  difficulties  that  have  to  be 
faced  is  prejudice.  It  is  incredible  that  a  large 
number  of  men,  even  sufierers  from  serious 
visitations  of  diseases  or  pests,  will  still  refuse  to 
spray,  and  not  only  so,  but  will  dissuade  others 
from  spraying.  Quite  recently  a  man  of  wide 
experience  remarked  in  the  writer's  hearing  that 
the  folk  who  spent  most  on  spraying  were  generally 
those  who  suffered  most  from  pests  or  diseases. 
Challenged  to  substantiate  the  statement,  he 
could  not  name  a  single  instance  where  proof  of 
his  allegation  could  be  found,  but  he  did  admit 
that  where  he  had  known  pests  to  thrive   after 


spraying  it  could  be  traced  either  to  the  use  of 
home-made  mixtures  or  to  careless  application. 

That  touches  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter. 
If  a  grower  of  fruit  trees  or  Roses  or  Potatoes 
wants  to  kill  tlie  enemies  of  his  cultures,  he  should 
not,  unless  he  is  expert  in  chemistry,  potter  about 
trying  to  mix  his  own  chemicals.  It  is  far  more 
satisfactory  and,  in  the  end,  economical  to  procure 
the  carefully  blended  preparations  offered  by 
horticultural  chemists  who  have  both  skill  and 
facilities  to  turn  out  the  right  article. 

Firms  like  Messrs.  E.  A.  White,  Limited,  who 
for  years  have  studied  the  aphide  family  and 
have  produced  a  safe  wash  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  with  these  prolific  and  destructive  insects ; 
Messrs.  Edward  Cook  and  Co.,  who  have  put  a 
staff  of  highly  qualified  chemists  on  to  the  task 
of  concocting  caustic  sprays,  nicotine  washes 
and  vaporisers,  soft  soap  preparations  and  fungi- 
cides that  are  harmless  to  plants  while  deadly 
to  the  enemies  of  the  plants ;  the  Stonehouse 
Works  Company,  whose  Kilzall  has,  so  far  as  the 
writer's  experience  goes,  pretty  well  justified  its 
name  ;  and  a  good  many  other  firms  who  could 
be  named,  put  up  and  distribute  sprays  that  are 
convenient  to  handle  and  are  mixed  with  scientific 
accuracy.  Why,  then,  should  the  owner  of  a  few 
trees  or  a  conamercial  grower  who  has  abundance 
of  work  for  his  staff  mess  about  with  chemicals 
that  may  or  may  not  produce  an  efficient  and  safe 
spraying  fluid  ? 

Even  so  simple  a  wash  as  lime  sulphur  may  be 
highly  efficient  or  only  moderately  so,  but  firms 
like  Messrs.  Lewis  Berger  and  Sons  and  Messis. 
Walter  Voss  and  Co.  put  on  the  market  prepara- 
tions of  a  highly  concentrated  and  ptire  quality, 
and  in  regard  to  this  spray,  which  is  so  useful 
as  a  fungicide  as  well  as  an  aphicide,  it  is  worthy 
of  mention  that  trees  sprayed  with  it  are  rarely 
attacked  by  birds,  the  buds  being  rendered  dis- 
tasteful. It  is  perhaps  a  bit  late  for  this  season 
to  dwell  on  this  f^ct,  but  it  is  one  reason  for 
advocating  earlier  use  of  what  is  often  looked  upon 
as  merely  a  spring  spray. 

Arsenate  of  lead  comes  largely  into  use  for 
spring  work.  Among  Apple  pests  it  is  used  for 
the  Lackey  moth,  Mottled  Umber  moth,  Tortrix 
moth  and  several  others.  Cherry  trees  are  sprayed 
with  it  to  destroy  the  larva  of  the  Tortoiseshell 
butterfly.  Gold-tail  moth  and  the  Mottled  Umber. 
Several  of  the  same  pests  affect  Pears,  while  Plum 
trees  are  sprayed  with  arsenate  of  lead  as  soon  as 
blossom  has  fallen  to  stop  the  maggot  that  attacks 
the  young  fruit.  Mopt  of  the  Raspberry  pests 
can  be  dealt  with  by  this  effective  spray,  and  few 
fruits  are  not  benefited  in  some  way  by  its  use. 

Paraffin  sprays  also  may  be  used  during  April, 
and  so  long  as  a  good  preparation  is  chosen  there 
is  safety  and  satisfaction  in  giving  an  application 
early. 

Nicotine  sprays  from  now  onward  will  be  in 
constant  use,  but,  unfortunately,  nicotine  is  both 
scarce  and  dear,  and  garden  owners  will  be  well 
advised  to  secure  their  season's  supplies  as  early 
as  possible.  Whatever  appertains  to  nicotine 
may  be  bought  with  confidence  if  it  carries  the 
name  of  either  Messrs.  G.  H.  Richards,  Corry  and 
Co.,  Edward  Cook,  or  Hunter  and  Gow. 

As  has  so  often  been  emphasised  in  my  articles, 
it  is  imperative  that  good  fluids  shall  be  applied 
with  well  made  and  fitted  machines  and,  happily, 
the  manufacturers  are  still  adding  to  the  merits 
of  the  machines  turned  out.  A  new  catalogue 
of  Messrs.  Cooper  Pegler  and  Co.'s  just  to  hand 
annotmces  the  welcome  news  of  a  reduction  in 
prices — A  is  very  refreshing  in  these  days  of 
all-round  advances  to  discover  something  that 
is  becoming  cheaper — and  the  Vermorel  machines, 
which  were  first  among  the  Knapsacks,  are  up- 
holding their  reputation  for  modern  improvements. 
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One  pattern  of  the  Knapsack  has  an  agitator, 
and  in  the  larger  machines  one  finds  such  points 
as  weight,  width  and  easy  running  have  been 
duly  considered.  The  Ubel  machines  are  of 
excellent  construction,  the  nozzles  and  valves, 
vital  points  in  any  machine,  are  of  fine  finish, 
and  in  regard  to  convenience  some  of  the  Stone- 
house  patterns  are  very  excellent.  In  many 
gardens  narrow  gateways  and  paths  or  closely 
planted  bush  fruits  will  only  admit  of  a  very  narrow 
tank  machine  being  used.  The  Stonehouse 
Company  and  the  Four  Oaks  Company  both  cater 
for  such  conditions  by  constructing  a  machine 
with  a  narrow  tank  of  good  capacity  on  a  one- 
wheeled  carriage  ;  but  the  reader  may  discover 
all  these  matters  of  detail  by  procuring  catalogues, 
and  any  of  the  high-class  firms  who  trade  in 
machines  or  chemicals  will  answer  enquiries  for 
information,  and  in  most  cases  can  furnish  booklets 
with  directions  for  dealing  with  the  more  prevalent 
insects  and  fungoid  diseases.  The  great  thing 
is  to  realise  that  diseased  or  insect-infested  trees 
and  bushes  cannot  yield  good  crops,  that  neglect 
constitutes  a  menace  to  neighbours  as  well  as 
involving  personal  loss,  and  that  up  to  the  present 
no  more  effective  curative  or  preventive  measures 
than  spraying  have  been  discovered,  and  that  to 
spray  early  is  to  make  doubly  sure  of  the  maximum 
benefit.  P.  P.  N. 


Up-to-Date  Varieties  of 
Gladioli   and   Delphiniums 

FEW  flowers  create  a  brighter  display 
than  Gladioli  and  Delphiniums,  and  to 
get  the  most  beautiful  garden  effects 
it  is  necessary  to  cultivate  only  the 
very  choicest  varieties.  There  is  no 
time  like  the  present  for  planting  these  gay 
flowers.  To  the  varieties  mentioned  in  foregoing 
articles  in  this  issue  the  following  should  be  added: 
Large-Flowered  Gladioli. — Cecilia  Kelway,  flesh 
pink  shaded  with  red,  carmine  blotch;  Golden 
Measure,  the  purest  and  most  beautiful  yellow 
Gladiolus  in  cultivation ;  Kelway's  Masterpiece, 
ruby  crimson,,  dark  spot  (grand) ;  Kelway's 
Painted  Lady,  white,  large  crimson  blotch  on 
lower  petals ;  Gordon  Selfridge,  crimson  self 
(very  large)  ;  Lady  Macfarren,  beautiful  soft 
rose,  white  centre  (perfection)  ;  Rose  of  July, 
dark  rose,  flaked  with  crimson,  yellow  lip 
(beautiful) ;  Lady  Rosemary  Portal,  piu-e  white, 
ivory  centre,  faint  violet  stripe ;  Orby,  vivid 
crimson  maroon  (exceedingly  rich  and  handsome)  ; 
Lady  Muriel  Digby,  creamy  white,  with  a  delicate 
shade  of  pink  (grand)  ;  Crown  Jewel,  most 
attractive  colour  of  a  charming  soft  pink,  with 
yellow  groundwork ;  Brooklands,  very  large 
rose  pink,  with  a  pure  white  spot  (perfection) ; 
James  Wm.  Kelway,  geranium  red,  grand  colour 
(perfection) ;  John  Churchill  Cragie,  salmon  red, 
with  a  large  yellow  blotch  (handsome). 

Langprim  Hybrids. — Golden  Girl,  pure  yellow 
(very  large)  ;  Phyllis  Kelway,  pure  yellow  (good 
form  and  substance) ;  T.  W.  Sanders,  orange 
salmon,  yellow  spot  ;  Wraith,  ochre  yellow, 
striped  red,  lemon  curled  ;  Miss  Jessey  Hulton, 
yellow  ground,  shaded  rose,  carmine  stripe ; 
Josephine  Kelway,  creamy  yellow,  shaded  rose 
(grand)  ;  Miss  Cran,  primrose  yellow,  tinted 
carmine ;  A.  J.  Macself,  ochre  yellow,  flowered 
rose,  yellow  centre  ;  Ian  Kelway,  orange  yellow, 
shaded  with  salmon  (beautiful)  ;  Lieutenant 
Kelway,  salmon  red,  shaded  with  crimson  (large)  ; 
Banshee,  orange  yellow,  tinted  red  ;  Peach  Blossom, 
rose  pink  (very  beautiful)  ;    Early  Morn,   apricot 


yellow,     with     carmine    tinge ;      Mrs.     Swainson, 
sulphur,  yellow  centre  (exquisite). 

Delphiniums. — Lloyd  George  (award  of  merit), 
very  bright  blue  and  violet,  individual  pipes 
3  inches  across,  white  centres  ;  Monarch  of  All, 
beautiful  rich  violet  and  plum,  dark  centre ; 
General  Maitland,  lovely  clear  blue,  large  white 
eye  (semi-double)  ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  F.  Dugdale, 
clear  bright  blue,  inner  petals  mauve  (semi-double)  ; 
Grand  Parade,  sky  blue,  yellow  eye,  distinct  shade, 
dwarf  habit,  (semi-double)  ;  James  William 
Kelway,  beautiful  pale  sky  blue,  with  pink  inner 
petals,  large  white  centre  (semi-double) ;  Lovely, 
delicate  milky  lavender  and  sky  blue,  with  very 
large  white  eye  (semi-double,  grand  variety)  ; 
Geraldine  Kelway,  pale  azure  blue  (the  most 
beautiful  single-flowered  variety,  white  centre ; 
Captain  Hawker,  brilliant,  sky  blue  lavender, 
black  eye  (grand)  ;  Captain  Alcock,  bright  blue, 
tinged  violet  in  eye  (magnificent) ;  General 
Allenby,  deep  blue  and  pu.rple,  with  large 
spreading  eye  (splendid  variety). 


Miniature  or  Dutch  Roman 
Hyacinths 

I  THINK  there  is  nothing  more  satisfactory  for 
fibre  culture  than  these  small  Hyacinths.  The 
bulbs  are  quite  small,  but  they  produce  nice 
spikes  of  bloom  and  hardly  ever  fail.  They 
may  be  had  in  various  colours,  light  and  dark 
blue,  pink,  dark  red  and  pure  white.  A  great 
point  in  their  favour,  to  my  mind,  is  that  the 
spikes  are  not  so  crowded  with  bells  as  are  those 
of  the  full-sized  bulbs  ;  they  are,  therefore,  free 
from  the  formal  stiffness  of  their  elders.  The 
pure  white  varieties  are  far  more  worthy  of  culture 
than  the  true  Roman  Hyacinths,  which  have  been 
steadily  deteriorating  in  quality  for  some  years, 
while  the  price  has  soared  upward.  The  Dutch 
Romans  cannot  be  had  in  bloom  quite  so  early  as 
the  true  Romans,  but  with  the  aid  of  a  cool  green- 
house they  may  easily  be  coaxed  into  flower  by 
the  end  of  January.  This  year  I  had  them  out 
before  the  true  Romans  had  faded.  These  minia- 
ture Hyacinths  should  be  planted  closely  in  bowls 
in  fibre  any  time  from"  October  to  the  end  of 
November.  After  potting  put  the  bowls  in  any 
cool  place  until  the  bulbs  have  grown  about  2  inches 
high.  They  may  then  be  placed  in  a  greenhouse 
or  sunny  window,  keeping  them  close  to  the  glass 
and  also  well  watered.  No  bulbous  subject  is 
easier  to  manage  for  gives  a  better  return  for 
one's  trouble  than  these  small  Hyacinths,  and 
another  important  point  in  their  favour  is  they 
are  very  cheap. 
Lowdham,  Notts.  J.  Duncan  Pe.^rson. 


OBITUARY 

GEORGE    STANTON. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  George 
Stanton,  for  the  long  period  of  forty-two  years 
head-gardener  at  Park  Place,  Henley-on-Thames. 
Mr.  Stanton's  health  had  been  failing  for  some 
time,  and  he  passed  awa)'  on  March  14  in  his 
eightieth  year. 

A  native  of  Bramley,  near  Guildford,  Mr.  Stanton 
as  a  boy  worked  in  the  gardens  of  Rydinghurst 
and  Knole  Park  near  his  home.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  took  a  post  as  journeyman  in  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Frogmore,  entering  Kew  two  years  later. 
Here,  from  1862  to  1864,  he  had  as  contemporaries 
Mr.  W.  B.  Hemsley  and  Mr.  J.  Gammie.  On 
leaving    Kew    Mr.    Stanton    became    foreman    at 


Berry  Hill,  Maidenhead,  and  in  iSSg  was  appointed 
head  gardener  to  Lord  Southampton  at  Whittle- 
bury.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  John  Noble,  his 
former  employer  at  Berry  Hill,  had  purchased  the 
Park  Place  estate,  and  invited  Mr. -Stanton  to  take 
charge.  Situated  in  the  Thames  valley  not  far 
from  Henley,  Park  Place  possesses  many  natural 
advantages  and  in  the  capable  hands  of  Mr.  Stanton 
with  an  enthusiastic  employer's  ever  ready  help 
and  encouragement,  Park  Place  soon  became  one 
of  the  "show"  places  of  the  district.  The  late 
Mr.  Stanton  was  not  only  a  capable  practical 
gardener,  but  he  also  obtained,  while  at  Kew  and 
elsewhere,  a  wide  theoretical  knowledge  of  botany 
and  horticulture,  gaining  numerous  certificates 
and  prizes,  incIucUng  a  medal  and  diploma  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Thorough  in  his  work,  Mr.  Stanton  also  took 
a  keen  and  lively  interest  in  the  men  under  his 
charge.  The  excellent  bothy  contained  a  reading 
room  and  a  useful  library  of  botanical  and  gardening 
books.  A  Mutual  Improvement  Society  was  another 
innovation  of  Mr.  Stanton's  in  his  endeavour  to 
impart  knowledge  and  encourage  the  young  men 


THE     LATE     MR.     GEORGE     STANTON. 

under  his  charge  to  become  proficient  in  their 
profession.  Recreation  was  not  neglected,  cricket 
in  summer  and  football  in  winter  receiving  every 
encouragement.  Mr.  Stanton  did  not  confine  his 
interest  to  the  British  gardener,  but  usually  had 
one  or  two  Frenchmen  in  the  garden.  For  this  and 
other  valuable  interests  in  French  horticulture 
our  late  friend  received  the  honour  of  Chevalier  du 
Merite  Agricole  in  igor. 

The  interment  was  on  Thursday,  March  18, 
in  Remenham  Churchyard  near  the  Park  Place 
estate,  where  his  wife  was  buried  thirty  years  ago. 
The  large  attendance  in  the  church  and  at  the  grave- 
side bore  eloquent  testimony  to  the  esteem  and 
respect  entertained  for  Mr.  Stanton  on  the  Park 
Place  estate  and  by  other  inhabitants  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Among  those  present  were  Mr.  Stanton's 
son  and  daughter,  Mr.  Heatlcy  Noble,  son,  and 
Mr.  Eric  Noble,  grandson,  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
Noble,  Mr.  T.  Powell,  foreman  under  Mr.  Stanton, 
and  who  succeeded  Mr.  Stanton  as  head  gardener 
on  his  retirement  a  few  years  ago,  and  Mr.  A. 
Osborn,  representing  the  Kew  Guild,  of  which  Mr. 
Stanton   was   president. 


M\RCh27,  1920.] 
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IX. 


I 

FROM  A  HAND  SYRINGE 
TO  A   POWER   SPRAYER 


We  can  supply  the  bestyou  can  buy. 
Please  write  for  descriptive  lists 
of  the  "  Abol  "  Patent  Syringes, 
Pneumatic  Sprayers,  P-  rtabie  Hand 
Machines  and  Power  Sprayers  of 
50  and  100  Gallons  capacity. 

The  "Abol"  Popular  Garden  Special- 
ities are  sold  by  all  NURSERYMEN. 
SEEDSMEN,       FLORISTS,      IRON- 

MONGKRS,  etc. 

Sole   Proprietors  and  Manufacturers  — 

£.  A.    WHITE,  Ltd., 

9,  Beltring,    Paddock   Wood,  Kent. 


The   No.  1  "Abol"  10-GalIon  Portable  Sprayer 


WE    CAN     SUPPLY    AT    ONCE     IN     ANY     SIZE     AND     QUANTITY 

The  Ever-Popular ''ABOL  Syringe 

SPECIALLY     RECOMMENDED    BY    THE    NATIONAL   ROSE    SOCIETY- 


An     interesting     GUIDE     to 
GARDEN     PESTS     will    be 

sent   to    any    reader 

GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE. 


Please     write     for     latest 
LISTS    AND     PRICES. 


RELIABLE  ROCK  PLANTS 

SAMPLE    COLLECTION. 

12  for  6/-,  all  different.      Plainly  labelled.     Carriage  paid. 

ISIy  Selection.       State  Aspect. 

CATALOGUE  AND  INSTRUCTIVE  GUIDE  GRATIS. 

G.  R.  PHIPPS,  F.R.H.S., 

Alpine    Nursery,    Barnham,    BOGNOR. 


FORBES'  CATALOGUE 

Delphiniums,  Paeonies,  Phloxes,  Pyrethrums, 
Florists'  Flowers,  Alpine  and  hardy  Border 
Perennials,  Seeds,  &c. 

FREE    OX    APPLICATION. 
JOHN  FORBES  (Hawick),  Ltd.,  The  King's  Nurserymen, 

HAWICK,    SCOTLAND. 


TREBLES  THE 

^lELD   OF 
EVERYTHING 
THAT  GROWS 

Supplied   by  all  dealers 
per  lb.  4d..  141b.bafi3/6.1cwt.baK2?/- 

Treblefold  TriumphBl  Impies 

"'ways    busy  -  never  hring  — 

arkinc   wonders  in  ^ho  soill 


H 


MAKE    YOUR    GARDEN    A    REAL 

f 


Let  1920  be  a  record  year  in  your  garden.  It  pays 
to  buy  thoroughly  dependable  seeds,  and  you 
make  no  mistake  when  you  sow 

W.  p.  LAIRD  &  SINCLAIR'S 
"SUPERB    STRAINS' 

of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Seed  Potatoes,  etc 

Send  a  post  card  to-day  for  our 

Garden   Seed  Catalogue.     It  is 

free,  and  full  of  interest  to  you. 

W.    P.  LAIRD   &   SINCLAIR.   LTD., 

Seed  Merchants  &  Bulb  Importers,  DUNDEE. 

EstablisheJ    18:«. 


MODERN    ANTIRRHINUMS 

(SNAPDRAGONS). 

This  magnificent  class  of  beautiful  hardy  flowers  now  ranks  amongst  the  most  desirable 
for  the  summer  decorations  of  the  garden,  the  many  new  and  charming  colours  that  have 
been  introduced  amongst  these  of  recent  years  having  added  to  their  great  popularity. 

The  superb  varieties  we  offer  have  been  carefullv  selected  bv  us  as  the  most  beaut  ful 
"JJhcu  respective  classes,  and  we  feel  sure  will  give  the  highest  satisfaction. 

LARGE-FLOWERED     SEMI. DWARF   VARIETIES 

(The  varieties  in  this  section  grow  about  18  in.  high). 

AMBER  QUEEN — A  beautiful  shade  of  cauarv-vellow.  charmingly  overlaid  with  chamois- 
pmk. 

^^^'*NCE — Brilliant  fiery  scarlet  colour  ;  a  most  effective  variety  for  massing  or  grouping. 

DREADNOUGHT — A  very  distinct  variety:    deep  rich  velvety  crimson,  almost  black, 
whilst  the  foliage  is  very  dark  green. 

FAIRY  QUEEN — A  charming  variety  and  delicate  shade  of  carmine-rose  with  pure  white 
throat — most  beautiful. 

FAIR    MAID — Delightful  flesh-pink  with  white  centre;    a  most  attractive  variety. 

GOLDEN    GEM — The  finest  and  most  beautiful  deep  golden-yellow  variety  yet  intro- 
duced ;   splendid  bedder. 

MORNING    GLOW — Most  attractive  bright  terra-cotta  orange:    highly  recommended. 

PINK    QUEEN — A  really  lovely  shade  of  pink,  a  colour  much  in  request  for  bedding 
purposes. 

PURITY — Beautiful  pure  white  variety,  producing  its  flowers  in  great  profusion  ;    most 
useful  for  bedding. 

SENSATION — Brilliant  variety,  with  large  bold  bright  orange-scarlet  flowers  with  white 
throat :    a  superb  variety,  extremely  effective. 

MIXED    GRANDIFLORUM    VARIETIES— A  splendid  mixture  of  the  most  beautiful 
large-flowered  varieties. 

Per  dozen,  1/6  ;  per  100,  10/S. 

PEACE  (New) — This  most  Ijeautiful  new  variety  bears  shapely  flowers  of  a  lovely  salmon- 
rose  pink.     Per  dozen,12j6.^ 

TALL    VARIETIES 

(The  varieties  in  this  section  grow  about  24  in.  high.) 
CRIMSON     KING — Rich  deep  crimson  ;     verv  ettfctive  variety. 
ORANGE     BEAUTY— Brilliant  orange-scarlet"  with  golden  lips' 
PINK    BEAUTY — A  maguiticcnt  deep  rose-pink  self;    splendid  for  massing. 
QUEEN     MARY — Bold,  handsome,  pure  white  flowers  of  great  size. 
YELLOW     PRINCE— Lovely  clear  deep  yellow;    a  splendid  bedder. 
MIXED — A  magnificent  mixture  of  the  most  beautifully  coloured  varieties 
Per  dozen,  1/6  ;    per  100,  10/6 

VERY     DWARF     VARIETIES 

(TOM     THUMB    CLASS). 

(Our  superb   Tom   Thumbs  grow   only   about  4  in.   to   6  in.    high.) 
CRIMSON    KING,    GOLDEN    QUEEN,    ROSE    QUEEN,    WHITE    QUEEN,    AND 
CHOICE     MIXED    COLOURS. 
Per  dozen,  1/6  ;  per  100,  10/6. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  1020  LIST  OF  SUMMER  BEDDING  PLANTS.     THERE'S 
S03IETHING  IN  IT  FOR  EVERY  GARDEN. 

DANIELS  &  SON,  Wymondham,  Norfolk 


THE     GARDEN. 


March  27,  1920. 


J.     H.     SILSBURY. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  regret  to  hear  cf  the 
death  of  Mr.  James  H.  Silsbury,  who  died  at 
Shanklin,  Isle  of  Wight,  on  Tuesday,  March  2, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-eight.  Mr.  Silsbury  with  his 
younger  brother,  Mr.  Martin  Silsbury,  are  well 
known  in  the  Chrysanthemum  world  as  raisers  of 
new  Chrysanthemums,  having  hybridised  and 
raised  some  of  our  finest  and  best  exhibition 
varieties.  In  business  the  Messrs.  Silsbury 
Brothers  were  printers  and  publishers,  one  of  the 
first  Island  printers  to  practise  artistic  typography, 
and  won  prizes  for  their  work  in  national  compe- 
titions. Recently  Mr.  James  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  Horticultural  Association, 
who  hold  their  meetings  at  Newport.  In  his 
younger  days  he  was  a  member  of  the  Shanklin 
Rowing  Club,  the  champion  club  of  the  South  of 
England.  Of  modest  demeanour,  he  succeeded 
in  everything  he  undertook.  He  with  his  brother 
are  unmarried  and  live  with  their  aged  mother,  for 
whom  much  sympathy  is  felt. 


ANSWERS 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

CYCLAMEN  COUM  U^/ord).— The  seed  ripens  about 
luidsumiu'^r.  at  which  season  the  peduncles  (flower-stems) 
resolve  themselves  into  a  spiral  coil  and  bring  the  capsule 
or  seed  vessel  into  touch  with  the  soil.  Hence  if  you 
intend  collecting  the  seeds,  the  plants  should  be  watched 
for  the  bursting  of  the  capsules  or  any  early  signs  thereof. 
If  room  permits,  the  seeds  may  be  sown  on  the  bed  at 
once,  though  generally  it  is  better  to  sow  in  pans  and  place 
in  a  cold  frame.  In  this  way  they  are  under  control. 
A  limy  soil  is  very  much  to  the  liking  of  these  plants, 
and  the  old  mortar  should  be  incorporated  with  the  soil 
when  the  bed  is  made  or  when  the  seeds  are  sown.  Old. 
i.e.,  air-slaked  lime  might  also  be  added  to  the  soil  intended 
to  be  used  as  a  top-dressing  to  these  plants.  The  one 
objection  to  allowing  these  Cyclamen  to  shed  their  seeds 
is  that  the  seedlings  appearing  in  clusters  of  a  score  or 
more  on  a  spot  2  inches  or  so  in  diameter  presently  have 
no  room  to  develop,  transplanting  becoming  necessary 
quite  early, 

PLANTS  SUITABLE  FOR  A  SMALL  POND  (J.  ff.i?.).— 
You  say  notliing  as  to  the  depth  of  water  in  the  pond, 
but  if  there  is  2  feet  of  water,  such  Xymphseas  as  X. 
odorata  minor,  X.  o.  rosea  and  N.  o.  sulphurea  would 
be  the  more  suitable,  with  Sagittaria  japonica  fl.-pl.. 
Pontederia  cordata  and  Orontium  aquaticum  inter- 
vening. As  a  central  plant  Butomus  umbellatus  or 
Cyperus  longus  might  be  employed.  Strong  turfy  loam 
and  manure  would  be  the  best  soil  mixture.  If  the  pond 
is  an  artificial  one,  a  mound  of  soil  should  be  set  for  tach 
of  the  Nymphseas,  which  could  then  be  lowered  into  position 
in  wicker  baskets  with  soil,  securing  the  plants  so  that 
they  could  not  get  away.  The  others  should  be  similarly 
treated.    April  is  a  good  time  for  transplanting  them. 


TREES     AND     SHRUBS. 

RESTORING  BOX  'EDGINGS  (Feist f ad), —The  best 
way  to  rt'Store  Box  edging  i*;  to  lift  the  Box  and  cut  it. 
into  small  sections,  shortening  the  growing  shoots  to  a 
length  of  2  inches  or  3  inches.  Dig  over  the  border, 
then  tread  it  until  it  is  quite  firm,  level  it ;  then  lay  down 
a  line  and  chop  out  a  trench  with  a  perpendicular  face. 
Plant  the  sections  of  Box  evenly  along  the  trench,  taking 
care  to  keep  the  top  level.  Fill  the  trench  with  soil, 
tread  it  quite  firm,  then  carry  the  gravel  surface  of  the 
path  up  to  the  face  of  the  Box.  Your  Box  bush  that 
has  been  cut  down  may  be  watered  with  liquid  from 
ifarmyard  manure,  or  it  may  be  given  a  little  fish  manure 
or  bone-nu'cil.  If  it  is  an  old  bush,  it  may  not  grow  very 
vigorously  at  first. 

TREATMENT  OF  BAY  TREES  GROWING  IN  TDBS 
iE.  M,  J.). — Pyramid  Bay  trees  growing  in  tubs  are 
usually  pruned  during  summer  as  soon  as  the  first  growth 
is  completed.  Later  on  a  little  further  pruning  of  later 
shoots  is  sometimes  necessary.  They  should  be  fed 
during  the  growing  period  with  liquid  manure  and 
occasionally  with  soot  water.  A  good  watering  with 
liquid  manure  once  in  fourteen  days  between  the  middle 
of  April  and  end  of  June  will  answer  the  purpose.  During 
the  rest  of  the  year  it  is  sufficient  to  give  manure  water 
about  once  a  month,  or  not  at  all  during  late  autumn 
or  winter.  It  is  wise  to  store  the  plants  during  winter 
iu  a  frost-proof  shed  or  cold  greenhouse,  or  if  that  cannot 
be  done  they  shoxild  be  placed  in  a  position  sheltered 
from  cold  winds.  If  they  get  dirty,  lay  them  on  their 
sides  and  syringe  them  with  good  soft  "soap  water  and 
afterwards  with  clear  water,  Xever  allow  the  plants 
to  become  really  dry  at  the  roots. 


FRUIT     GARDEN. 

APPLE  TREES  ATTACKED  {A,  C.).— The  Apple  tree 
are  attacked  by  mussel  scale.  It  is  too  late  this  year 
to  spray  with  caustic  soda,  as  the  buds  are  far  forward, 
but  at  the  beginning  of  June  the  eggs  will  hatch,  and  the 
tree  should  then  be  sprayed  with  a  nicotine  wash  or 
scrubbed,  if  the  bark  of  the  stem  shows  many  of  the  pests, 
with  paraffin  emulsion. 

FRUIT  TREES  TO  PLANT  ON  A  WALL  (R.  TF,).— 
Y'ouf  wall  with  an  east  exposure  might  be  planted  entirely 
with  fruit  trees.  Plums,  Cherries,  Apples  and  Pears 
could  be  used.  The  following  vaiieties  of  each  are  really 
good  ones,  but  it  would  be  well  to  make  enquiries  iu  your 
own  neighbourhood  as  to  which  varieties  give  the  most 
satisfactory  residts  there.  Plums. — Kirke's,  Denniston's 
Superb,  Victoria  and  Ponds'  Seedling.  Cherries. — May 
Duke.  Early  Red  Bigarreau  and  Black  Eagle,  Apples. — 
Langley  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  Lord  Grosvenor 
and  Lane's  Prince  Albert.  Pears. — Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  Doyenne  du  Comice  and  Jargonelle,  The  trees 
might  be  planted  about  12  feet  apart.  JMorello  Cherries 
and  Red  Currants  could  be  grown  on  your  north  wall, 
or  it  could  be  covered  with  Clematises. 

NAMES  OF  FRUIT.— Z),  J.  B.~l,  Y^orkshire  Greening; 
2,  probably  a  late  King  of  the  Pippins. 


KITCHEN     GARDEN. 

MANURES  FOR  LIGHT  SANDY  SOIL  [Pyrleston).— 
Y*ou  should  be  able  to  grow  any  of  the  ordinary  kitchen 
garden  crops,  and  as  the  ground  is  light  and  has  a  southern 
exposure,  early  crops  should  do  well.  You  will  find 
either  pig  manure  or  cow  manure  better  than  stable 
manure,  and  lime  should  be  applied  about  every  other 
year,  using  fine  chalk  at  the  rate  of  about  two  tons  to  the 
acre.  It  may  be  applied  at  any  time,  and  should  not  be 
buried  deeply, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

FUMIGATION  WITH  TOBACCO  LEAVES  {E.  T.  U.).— 
The  leaves  may  be  shredded  and  allowed  to  smoulder 
in  the  house  it  is  desired  to  fumigate.  It  will  possibly 
be  found  necessary  to  damp  them  a  little  in  order  to 
ensure  that  they  do  not  fiare  up  or  to  cover  them  with 
an  inverted  pot. 

MOUSE-EARED  CHICKWEED  IN  LAWNS  (TF.  B.  A.). 
The  only  method  of  removing  Mouse-eared  Chickweed 
from  lawns  with  which  we  are  familiar  is  with  a  short- 
toothed  iron  rake,  to  rake  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
weed  out,  then  hand-pick  as  much  as  possible  of  what 
remains.  Rake  a  little  fine  soil  and  bone-meal  into  the 
places  and  encourage  the  grass  to  grow  over  the  patches. 
Some  little  good  may  be  done  by  sprinkling  a  little  lawn 
sand  over  the  weed,  although  it  is  usually  so  closely 
mixed  up  with  grass  that  it  is  difficult  to  apply  it  regularly. 
Another  method  is  to  remove  the  turves  containing  the 
weed  and  make  up  with  new  and  clean  turves. 

HOW  TO  REPAIR  THE  LEAKY  ROOF  OF  A  SHED 
(C.  H,). — We  suggest  that  you  try  a  new  preparation 
known  as  Plastex,  It  has  the  property  of  making  leaky 
roofs  permanently  waterproof,  and  it  may  be  applied 
to  a  roof  of  any  material,  it  is  a  plastic  compound, 
black  in  colour,  and  of  about  the  same  consistency  as 
putty.  It  should  be  spread  on  with  a  trowel.  We 
suggest  that  this  would  be  more  effective  and  occasion 
less  trouble  than  applying  tar  in  the  way  that  has  been 
suggested  to  you.  Plastex  may  be  obtained  from 
Messrs.  J.  Fraser  &  Co..  130-136,  Southwark  Street, 
S.E.I.     We  have  used  it  with  marked  success. 

WEED  KILLERS  FOR  PATHS  (Yorkshire).— In 
"  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Preparations,"  by 
F.  Piukington  Sargent,  the  following  methods,  among 
others,  of  preparing  weed  killers  for  paths  are  given  : 
Arsenical  Weed  Eiller. — "  The  simplest  arsenical  prepara- 
tion and  on  the  whole  the  most  satisfactory,  is  made  by 
boiling  equal  parts  of  arsenious  oxide  and  sodium  hydroxide 
in  water  until  clear,  and  diluting  so  that  the  resulting 
solution  contains  10  per  cent,  of  each.  Suitable  quantities 
are  arsenious  oxide,  lib. ;  sodium  hydroxide,  lib. ; 
water,  6  pints.  Boil  until  clear,  then  dilute  to  one  gallon. 
.  .  .  This  concentrated  preparation  is  diluted  by  the 
addition  of  98  per  cent,  of  water  before  using.  Each 
gallon  of  the  diluted  solution  is  sufficient  for  four  square 
yards.  A  simpler  method  is  given  of  preparing  an  equally 
efficacious  substance  by  dissolving  2ilb.  of  98  per  cent, 
granular  caustic  potash  in  one  gallon  of  cold  water  in  an 
open  cask,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  heat  generated  during 
solution,  dissolve  in  the  caustic  liquid  2*lb.  of  arsenic, 
added  gradually  in  small  quantities.  Dilute  this  con- 
centrated solution  to  25  gallons  with  water  when  required 
for  use."  Care  must  be  taken  in  the  handling  and  use 
of  these  preparations,  for  they  are  very  poisonous.  Weed 
killers  prepared  at  home  are  usually  'much  cheaper  than 
those  purchased  in  liquid  form,  but  a  good  deal  of  care 
is  necessary  in  the  preparation.  It  is  wise  to  use  wooden 
vessels  only  as  far  as  is  possible  during  the  work  of 
preparation  and  subsequent  storage. 

APPLE  CULTURE  AND  MARKET  GARDENING 
(D.  B.  S.). — To  embark  on  a  business  of  this  sort  without 
any  previous  training  or  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  always 
attended  with  considerable  risk  and  anxiety.  It  behoves 
those  thinking  of  doing  so  to  well  consider  the  matter 
from  all  points  of  view  before  taking  the  plunge.  To 
start  on  a  new  business  of  this  sort,  where  land  has  to 
be  bought  and  Apples  planted  and  the  market  garden 
formed,  means  the  laying  out  of  a  lot  of  money  on  which 
a  small  percentage  of  profit  only  can  be  expected  for  some 
years.  Apples  would  give  no  returns  to  speak  of  even 
under  best  conditions  of  growth  under  four  years. 
Vegetables,  of  course,  would  give  an  earlier  return ; 
but  as  compared  to  the  expenditure  in  labour,  capital 
and  other  ways,  it  would  be  negligible  for  the  first  two 
or  three  years.    We  think  that,  considering  your  age. 


a  better  way  would  be  for  you  to  rent  on' lease,  or  buy. 
an  established  market  garden  and  small  fmit  farm.  Such 
are  occasionally  advertised,  and  may  generally  be  bought, 
at  fair  prices.  Do  not  buy  without  having  the  same 
valued  by  a  competent  expert.  As  regards  the  best 
system  of  training  in  a  case  like  yours,  we  suggest  that 
the  best  way  would  be  to  engage  yourself  as  a  paying 
guest  and  learner  to  an  enterprising  and  successful  gentle- 
man already  engaged  in  a  similar  prosperous  business, 
say,  for  a  year  or  so.  Y'ou  would  have  to  pay  a  fee,  of 
course ;  but  you  would  also  be  receiving  some  wages 
and  an  excellent  training  in  the  rough  and  the  smooth 
of  the  work  at  comparatively  small  cost.  Should  you 
prefer  college  training  and  experience,  the  best  of  these, 
we  think,  would  be  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden  at  Wisley,  near  Ripley,  Surrey,  SVrite  to  the 
Director,  and  full  particulars  and  conditions  of  service 
would  be  given.  With  the  object  of  being  of  some  help 
to  those  like  yourself  wishing  to  embark  on  the  business 
of  fruit  growing  and  market  gardening  the  County  Councils 
in  most  of  the  counties  have  now  established  a  Horti- 
cultural Sub-Committee  in  connection  mth  the  Education 
Committees  of  such  bodies  with  the  object  of  being  of 
help  to  those  wishing  to  engage  in  these  pursuits.  Write 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Council  for  the  county  in  which 
you  wish  to  settle  stating  your  case,  and  we  are  sure  that 
the  Sub-Committee  will  do  their  best  to  help  you. 


Around    the     Markets 

THE  border  plant  season  is  now  in  full  swing 
so  at  Covent  Garden  and  Kew  Bridge  markets 
one  may  see  many  shallow  boxes  filled  with 
well-grown  plants  of  Sweet  Williams,  Delphi- 
niums. Lupins,  Anchusas  and  a  great  variety 
of  other  similar  plants  of  healthy  green 
appearance.  Bright  colour  is  supplied  by 
hundreds  of  double  Daisies,  Wallflowers  (blood  red  and 
yellow)  and  beautiful  Polyanthuses,  The  true  gardener, 
of  course,  laments  this  waste  of  good  material,  but  the 
market  grower  must  live,  and  to  do  so  he  must  grow 
what  the  public  wants  just  when  it  is  required.  When 
spring  weather  comes  along  the  suburbanite's  fancy 
lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  gardening — and,  with  faith 
worthy  of  better  results,  he  buys  plants  in  flower  or  bud 
which  "  are  bound  to  make  a  show."  The  ine%ntable 
failure  is  attributed  to  "  my  rotten  soil,"  which  he  promises 
himself  to  renew  when  prices  of  necessities  go  down  and 
there  will  be  a  trifle  for  luxuries.  Truly,  as  the  great 
Frenchman  wTote,  "  man  goes  onward  to  his  grave 
dragging  after  him  a  long  chain  of  disappointed  hopes," 
and  the  suburban  gardener  adds  many  links  to  his  chain 
each  spring.  In  the  meantime  he  helps  to  provide  a 
livelihood  for  grower,  salesman  and  retailer. 

In  the  flower  markets  Tulips  are  generally  the  most 
profitable  of  the  bulbous  flowers  ;  and  of  these  it  is  such 
good  varieties  as  Clara  Butt  and  Copcland  that  fetch  top 
prices.  WTiites  are  not  in  great  demand;  in  fact,  there 
is  something  of  a  slump  in  all  white  flowers  at  the  moment. 
Roman  Hyacinths  have  to  be  almost  given  away,  and 
even  Freesias  are  very  cheap.  Daffodils  of  all  kinds  are 
going  well;  the  best  Grand  Monarque  fetches  as  much 
as  6s,  per  dozen  bunches,  and  the  double  Daffodils  are 
from  3s.  Cd.  to  5s.  Roses  have  increased  in  numbers 
and  quality  this  last  week,  and  now  beautiful  blooms 
of  Melody,  Sunburst,  Richmond,  Golden  Ophelia  and 
Niphetos  are  on  view, 

I  often  wonder  that  flower  growers  do  not  grow  Almond, 
Pyrus  Pissardii  and  the  Flowering  Currant  for  cutting 
as  sprays  just  coming  into  bloom.  These  shrubs  could 
be  easily  done,  and  they  are  such  general  favourite.5  that 
a  ready  sale  would  be  certain  and  also  profitable.  Cut 
foliage  is  scarce  now  that  growth  has  commenced  in  all 
the  varied  hardy  subjects  that  have  been  selling  well 
during  the  winter.  There  never  seems  too  much 
Asparagus  Sprengeri  or  A.  plumosus.  Solomon's  Seal 
is  always  a  favourite,  and  this  year  there  are  boxes  of 
unusually  fine  shoots  to  be  had. 

Pot  plants  are  increasing  and,  besides  quite  good  pots 
of  Hyacinths  and  Daffodils,  one  sees  many  of  Lily  of  the 
Valley  and  Funkia.  Genistas  are  of  better  quality,  and 
it  may  surprise  the  reader  to  learn  thet  this  plant  is  nearly 
always  grown  at  a  loss.  It  takes  at  least  three  years  to 
grow  a  marketable  plant,  and  with  labour  and' fuel  at 
high-water  mark  this  means  laying  out  a  deal  of  money. 
The  latest  importations  of  South  African  fruit  have 
included  Grapes.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Pears  and  green- 
fleshed  Melons  of  excellent  quality.  The  Plums,  which 
have  hit  the  public  taste,  are  also  good  ;  the  varieties  are 
chiefly  Kelsey,  Formosa  and  Apple  Plum,  As  English 
Grapes  are  very  scarce.  Almerias  nearly  done  and  the 
Belgians  up  in  price,  those  from  the  Cape  are  very 
welcome.  Forced  Strawberries  are  to  be  had  if  one  is 
prepared  to  pay  from  20s,  to  40s.  per  pound,  and  even 
at  these  figures  the  demand  is  equal  to  the  supply. 
March  19.  A.  CosTER. 


GARDENINC      APPOINTMENTS. 

JlR.  William  Marjoram,  who  served  as  head-gardener 
for  about  twenty  years  at  Ossemsley  Manor.  Christ  church, 
Hants,  has  been  appointed  head-gardener  to  Sir  Felix 
Schuster,  Verdley  Place,  Haslemere,  Sussex. 


PrsLicATioNs  Received. 

Journal  of  Genetics,  Vol.  IX,  No.  3,  Februarv,  1920. 
Edited  by  W.  Bateson,  M.A.,  F.R,S.,  and  R.  C.  Punnett, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.  Published  by  the  Cambridge  University 
Press  ;    price  12s,  net. 

The  British  Fern  Gazette.  Vol.  IV,  No.  4.  Edited  by 
F.  W,  Stansfield,  M.D,  Published  by  the  British 
Pteridological  Society,  Kendal,  Westmorland. 
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PAEONIES  and   GLADIOLI 

THE         PREMIER         HOUSE 

FOR    VERY    MANY    YEARS 
HAS    BEEN    AND    STILL     IS 

HELWAY  &  SON, 

The  Royal  Horticulturists, 
LANGPORT,  Som. 

NOW   IS  THE  TIME  TO   PLANT. 
—PRICE     LIST     ON     DEMAND.— 


NOW    IS   THE    TIME    TO    GET    OUT 
YOUR     SPRAYING     APPARATUS! 

OVERHAUL  IT  AND  SEE  THAT  ALL  IS   READY  FOR  THE  GREAT  SPRING  CAMPAIGN.     GOOD  GARDENERS  CAN  NEVER 

AFFORD  TO  DENY  THE  PROTECTION  YOUR  FRUIT  TREES  AND  FLOWERING  PLANTS  DEMAND. 
And    above    all:    AVOID    SPECULATING    WITH    ANY    SORT    OF    WASH.   WHEN  YOU   CAN    SECURE    AN    ABSOLUTELY 

RELIABLE    PREPARATION.    SCIENTIFICALLY    BLENDED,     IN 


THE    IDEAL  f x^  vli  VX^liJ  I  U  ^^  SAFE     TO     USE— 

INSECTICIDE  -     1'^M^/^VM''  EASY    TO    PREPARE 


Especially  recommended  for  FRUIT  and  ROSE  TREES  and  BUSHES,  PEAS,  BEANS,  etc.  !    QUITE  HARMLESS  TO  ALL  PLANT  LIFE- 

Supplied  in  Quart  Tins  at  4/6  each  (sufficient  to  make  40  Gallons  of  Solution  of  suitable  strength)  ;   also  in  Half-gallon  Drums  at  T/6  each. 

All   carriage    paid. 
SUITABLE     SPRAYINQ     MACHINES     AND      SYRINGES     CAN      ALSO     BE     SUPPLIED. 


You   will   also  need  to  dress  your  ground  with    a    Good    Reliable    Manure. 

COOK'S    FERTILIZER 

is   a    soil    enricher     and     Plant     Food    which     will    be    found    all    sufficient     for    every    class   of   Tree,    Shrub,    Flowering    Plant     or    Vegetable.       It     is 
especially   suitable    (being    highly    soluble)   for   preparation   of    liquid    nourishment.     Packed    in    bags    of    14    lbs.,    5/-  ;    28    lbs.,    8)6  ;     56   lbs.,    16/-  ; 

112  lbs.,   28/-,    carriage   paid   to   any    address    in   the    United    Kingdom. 

Use    at   the   rate   of   H    lbs.    to   40   square   yards.  Directions   enclosed    in   each    bag. 

//  unable    to    obtain    through    your   Local   Horticultural   Sundriesiuen    or    Chen  ist,    s  nd    us  your   order   direct,    irilh    a   coveting   remittance. 

Manufacturers : 

EDWARD    COOK    &    CO.,     LTD.,     BOW,     LONDON,    E.3. 
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WHERE  a  flock  of  pallets  or  hens 
l^has  been  laying  heavily  over 
[a  lengthened  period  a  tonic 
will  be  beneficial ;  and  for  the 
guidance  of  my  readers  I  will 
give  one?  more  my  stock  solution. 
'Toriic'  for  General  Use.^Dissolve  2025.  of 
sulphate  of  iron  in  a  gallon  of  boiling  water  (or 
pro  rata),  and  bottle  ths  solution  for  general  use. 
The  dose  is  a  dessertspoonful  of  the  mixture  to 
each  pint  of  water  used  over  the  mash  or  given 
for  drinking  purposes.  All  iron  tonics  should 
be  given  in  non-metal  vessels,  and  as  they  lose 
their  strength,  such  mixtures  should  be  made 
in  small  quantities  and  used  up  fresh.  Just  now 
we  are  experiencing  ideal  English  weather — wet 
to-day,  sunny  to-morrow  and  windy  the  next 
day.  An  iron  tonic  now  and  then  will  help  the 
birds  to  fight  such  changeable  elements  until  the 
more  settled  weather  comes  along.  It  can  be 
given  once  weekly,  and  during  wet  or  cold  spells 
twice  weekly.  When  it  is  noticed  that  birds 
are  out  of  tone  the  iron  tonic  will  help  to  make 
them  fit  once  more.  Often  I  recommend  the 
sulphate  of  iron  in  conjunction  with  my  Glauber's 
stock  solution. 

Aperient  for  Stock  Use.— .\s  an  aperient  for 
stock  use  I  like  the  following:  Dissolve  8ozs.  of 
Glauber's  salt  in  a  quart  of  boiling  water,  and 
bottle  the  solution.  The  dose  is  a  dessertspoonful 
of  the  mixture  to  each  pint  of  water  in  the 
drinking  vessel  or  used  in  the  preparation  of  the 
mash.  Just  now  birds  will  benefit  by  a  dose  of 
Glauber's  once  weekly,  as  it  flushes  the  liver 
and  purifies  the  blood.  The  latter  has  an 
important  say  in  egg-production,  as  you  may 
guess  when  you  notice  that  the  large  combs  of 
Leghorns  need  to  be  fully  blood-red  before  laying 
commences.  The  liver  is  the  hardest  worked 
organ  within  the  fowl  and  refuses  to  do  the  work 
of  any  other  organ  that  may  happen  to  get  out 
of  order.  A  dose  of  salts  therefore  will  help  to 
clear  the  liver  and  to  keep  it  in  sound  working 
order.  During  tmsettled  weather  one  might 
give  both  the  salt  solution  and  the  iron  tonic  once 
weekly  (on  different  days)  with  benefit  to  the 
fowls. 

Egg-Production  Unsatisfactory.— Often  when 
egg-laying  is  not  to  the  owner's  satisfaction  my 
combined  treatment,  as  under,  may  put  things 
right  in  a  fortnight.  It  consists  of  givir  g  my 
Glauber's  solution  on  the  first,  fomth,  seventh, 
eleventh  and  fourteenth  days,  with  the  iron  tonic 
twice  weeldy  on  other  days.  The  idea  is  to  flush 
the  liver,  aim  a  blow  at  internal  fat,  and  to  tone 
up  the  blood.  More  often  than  not  it  is  due  to 
the  birds  being  fat  internally  that  egg-production 
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drops,  and  there  must  be  a  speedy  return  to  the 
normal  condition.  The  following  are  ways  and 
means  of  reducing  internal  fat  and  giving  the 
egg-organs  a  chance  to  function  properly:  More 
exercise  and  occupation,  withdrawal  of  fattening 
foods,  increased  supply  of  green  food,  more  range, 
and  a  course  of  Glauber's.  The  droppings  in  the 
case  of  overfat  birds  are  usually  yellow  in  colour 
which  denotes  the  sluggish  liver,  and  once  this  is 
noticed  the  above  steps  should  be  adopted  to 
set  it  right. 

Wliat  is  Laying  Condition  ?— While  the  birds 
are  putting  on  internal  fat  it  is  usual  for  the  egg- 
supply  to  be  very  satisfactory.  This  is  so  because 
the  fat  helps  to  make  the  yolks,  but  it  is  the  very 
thing  that  leads  to  the  downfall  of  the  flock. 
The  owner  does  not  as  a  rule  receive  notification 
that  all  is  wrong  internally  imtil  the  fat  has  coated 
every  organ  and  filled  every  crevice.  Then  the 
trouble  commences  and  may  be  signalled  by  the 
laying  of  soft  or  peculiar-shaped  eggs,  a  cessation 
of  laying  and  so  on.  The  production  of  soft  eggs 
may  start  egg-eating,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  the  results  are  annoying  to  the  owner.  By 
watching  the  droppings  you  can  get  earlier  notifi- 
cation and  can  apply  the  remedy,  remodelling 
the  rations  at  once.  Birds  are  in  a  fit  laying 
condition  only  when  they  are  noticed  to  be  active 
and  sprightly  and  to  possess  keen  appetites. 

Do  not  Fatten  Layers. — An  observant  eye  can 
readily  detect  whether  or  not  a  flock  is  over-fat. 
Watch  a  pen  of  birds  that  are  over-fat  and  thev 
will  appear  to  be  slow  and  sluggish  without  any 
particular  desire  to  take  exercise  or  food.  They 
have  not  that  wide-awake,  businesslike  stride  of 
the  birds  in  the  fit  flock.  Let  your  system  of 
feeding,  then,  be  such  that  it  keeps  the  layers 
active  and  sprightly,  and  if  they  drop  out  of 
condition  look  for  the  likely  cause  at  once.  Birds 
in  confinement  need  more  occupation  and  exercise 
than  those  on  free  range  ;  the  latter  provides  a 
means  of  "running  off"  surplus  fat.  It  is  among 
flocks  whose  owners  endeavour  to  feed  cheaply 
that  over-fat  condition  is  common.  Too  free  use 
is  made  of  maize,  potatoes,  potato  peelings,  barley- 
meal  and  such-like  fattening  ingredients,  while 
cheap  husky  oats  and  fibrous  clover-meal  do  their 
share  to  interfere  with  digestion  and  to  put  the 
birds  out  of  condition.  You  cannot  obtain  either 
full  egg-baskets  or  a  free  bill  of  health  by  cheap 
feeding. 

Feeding  of  Young  Chicks.— Most  deaths  among 
young  chickens  are  caused  by  overfeeding  during 
the  first  week.  It  is  as  imwise  to  feed  too  early 
as  it  is  to  give  husky  or  indigestible  ingredients. 
Just  before  a  chick  hatches  out  it  absorbs,  the 
remainder  of  the  yolk  into  its  body.  That  is 
nature's  way  of  feeding  it  for  the  first  few  days 
of  its  existence.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  chicks 
directly  they  are  out  and  dry  can  be  sent  hundreds 
of  miles  and  arrive  strong  and  perky.  You 
should  not  really  commence  to  feed  the  chicks 
vmtil  thirty-six  hours  after  the  first  one  comes 
out,  and  the  first  "feed"  should  be  fine  gritty 
sand  placed  on  a  board.  If  you  tap  the  latter 
with  your  finger  that  will  attract  the  chicks. 
For  the  first  week  I  am  a  strong  advocate  of 
light,  easily-digested  mashts  given,  of  ccurse 
in  conjunction  with  seed-mixtures.  Sussex  ground 
oats  (free  from  husk)  or  fine  oatmeal  should  figure 
largely  in  the  first-week  mashes.  One  might 
start  with  grated  egg  and  bread-crumbs  (using  the 


unfertile  eggs  out  of  the  incubator),  moistened  with 
milk  and  dried  off  with  oatmeal  or  grotmd  oats. 
As  a  change  bread-crusts  can  be  toasted  and 
grated  up.  Fine  "chicken"  biscuit  meal  can 
represent  another  basis,  so  long  as  it  is  thoroughly 
scalded  with  boiling  water. 

Preparing  Mash  for  Chicks.— Boikd  rice  is 
useful  as  a  change  basis,  but  is  considerably  over- 
rated as  a  food  for  chicks  and  should  not  be  given 
to  excess.  If  you  have  a  coffee-grinder '  and  can 
prepare  wheat-meal  that  is  most  useful  also.  For 
the  first  few  days  therefore  keep  to  the  finer  meals, 
and  bring  in  fine  middlings  or  sharps  on  the  fourth 
or  fifth  day,  and  omit  bran  till  the  seventh. 
Five  per  cent,  of  fish-meal  can  be  given  twice 
or  tlu-ice  weekly  from  the  second  week.  Mash 
for  chicks  should  not  be  sloppy,  but  should  be 
inclined  to  be  on  the  dry  side — dry  and  flaky, 
although  all  coarse  ingredients  need  proper 
scalding.  The  product  of  the  oat  will  help  to 
give  a  dry,  crumbly  whole.  Many  place  bran 
always  before  the  chicks  in  glass  vessels  or  wooden 
troughs  from  the  second  week,  and  it  is  beneficial, 
bran  being  omitted  from  the  soft  food.  One 
must  keep  all  vessels  perfectly  clean  to  prevent 
diarrhoea,  and  stale  food  must  not  be  left  before 
the  chicks.  See  that  the  latter  have  keen 
appetites. 

Keep  Chicks'  Appetites  Keen. — Place  before 
chicks  only  that  amoimt  of  soft  food  that  will 
be  eaten  up  eagerly.  That  is  the  best  way  to 
keep  their  appetites  sharpened.  Any  mashes 
made  with  products  of  the  oat  should  be  prepared 
and  given  fresh.  Again,  be  sure  to  feed  little  and 
often,  and  I  always  prefer  a  lot  of  little  meals  to 
fewer  ones  of  larger  quantities.  The  first  and 
last  meals  should  be  of  seeds,  witu  mash  and  seeds 
given  alternately  between.  The  late  evening 
feed  cannot  be  overestimated  in  its  benefit  to 
growing  chicks.  It  should  be  given  by  lamp- 
light after  dusk,  and  after  a  few  evenings  the 
chicks  will  get  to  know  what  is  expected  of  them 
and  will  look  forward  to  the  meal.  The  seed- 
mixture  should  not  contain  a  lot  of  wild  indigestible 
seeds  or  those  of  a  'doubtful  nature.  Peas  and 
beans  are  very  indigestible,  and  in  many  chick 
mixtures  are  to  be  foimd  highly-colotired  beans 
of  a  doubtful  quality.  It  is  imperative  that 
every  ingredient  in  both  seed  and  meal  mixtures 
be  digestible  if  the  chicks  are  to  tlirive,  and  you 
should  compare  samples  of  the  various  manu- 
facturers before  deciding  upon  the  ideal  one. 
Do  not  study  cost  ;    be  guided  by  quality. 

Chicks  "off  their  Legs." — Again  I  am  being  ,„s 
bombarded  with  queries  concerning  chicks  losing  '' 
the  use  of  their  legs.  It  ever  was  thus  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  To  rear  chicks  successfully 
you  must  keep  them  off  hard  wooden  or  other 
floors.  They  must  have  soft  litter,  like  peat  moss 
(granulated),  to  a  depth  of  several  inches  frcm  the 
time  of  hatching  out,  i.e.,  on  floors  of  sleeping 
compartment  and  run.  Again,  they  must  not 
be  coddled  or  kept  in  too  warm  a  temperature, 
and  feeding  until  maturity  is  reached  must  be 
proper  and  with  the  object  of  developing  bone 
and  a  framework  to  carry  the  necessary  flesh. 
Diarrhoea  I  always  think  can  arise  from  the  use 
of  dirty  incubators  and  rearers.  Between  the 
hatches  incubators  should  be  disinfected  with 
Izal  wash,  as  should  all  brooders  and  foster-m.  hers 
before  a  fresh  lot  of  chicks  are  put  in. 
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>Q     DOUBLE  CROPS 

It  amply  repays  to  fertilise 
with  "Canary  Guano" 
for  all  vegetables,  fruit, 
flowers  and  lawns  respond 
to  its  nutriment.  Not 
only  double  crops,  but 
vastly  improved  quality — 
so  you  gain  all  round.  It 
is  a  food  for  the  soil,  not 
a  stimulant. 
Every  Package  sold  with  a 
Guaranteed  Analysis. 

CANARY    GUANO  is  the  finest  concentrated 
fei'tiliser  science  has  produced. 

Sold  bv  all  Seedsmen,  in  Cartons.  1/-  each; 

Bags.  "  2,6,    5;-,    10;-,    20/-,    30/-    each. 

.    Or  direct  from  the  Makers. 

Write  to-day  for  FREE  "  Canary  Guano"  booklet  which 

contains^  expert  advice  on  all  gardening  subjects. 
CHEMICAL   UNION,    LTD.,    IPSWICH. 

IMSIST     ON     THE     ACTUAL 

CANARY     GUANO 
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!  The  Name  of 

GORDON    GRAY 

standslfor  the  best  in  utility 

LIGHT     SUSSEX 

IzGGS    FOR    HATCHING 

tMating  List  Free. 


1920    PULLETS 

Bc'ok  these  NOW  to  save  disappointment. 
De;mand  in  1919  far  greater  than  supply. 


Apply:— Q.    QORDON   QRAY,   Ltd., 
(G.),  Thaxted,  ESSEX. 
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i^OBUST  GHICKS^ 


depend  upon 
PR  OPERLT   BLENDED,  EASILY  DIGESTED 

c]^rcK:  Fooos 

THE  liest  Chick  Seeds  and  Grains  43/-  per  cwt. 
Ne>kt  Best  ,,  ,,         34'-        „ 

No-l  3  from  6-8  weeks  old)      ,,        33/-       ,, 
Ch'jck-rearing  Meal  *' A '*  3i/-        „ 

Ch4ich-rearing  Meal "  B"  30/         ,, 

N.B.— Jpree  bags;    carriage  foiward.      Carriage  paid  home 

(England  and  Wales)  on  2  cwt.  orders.     Cash  with  order. 

Chese  (Chick  Foods  stand  comparison  as  they  are  the  Best 

Sati9f.action  guaranteed.     Send  for  Samples. 


L 


HUSSEY   BROS., 

—  515,  Seven  Sisters  Road,  S.   Totlenham. 


EGGS  ! ! !   How  to  Get  Ttiem  Cheap ! ! ! 

Rear  your  own  chicks  from  sittin^^s  from  my  well  known  layers 
ind  p-rizewinners :  Golden,  Silver  White  Wyandottes  (273  egg 
5trairi),  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns  (285  strain). White 
Runner  and  Buflf  Orpington  Ducks.  Second  pens.  10/-.  first 
pens..  15/-.  Special  pens.  20/-  sitting.  Day  old  chicks,  30/-  and 
40/-  dozen.    Adult  birds  always  for  sale. 

SYDNEY  HiLLER,  F.B.S.A. 

CLIEVELANO    POULTRY   FARM,  Standon,   HERTS. 

SPECIALTY Twenty  eggs  monthly  per  bird 

White  Wyandottes,  White  Leghorns.  Sitfing.s  ready.  — 
I't'd  isrec'S  and  prices  from  Clayton,  Hadlow  Wood,  Willaston, 
Chrster. 


TO  VINE  AND  TOMATO  GROWERS 


Pric 


I     an  now  offer  a  few  tons  of  PCiif.LTRY 

M  ,NURE,   absolutely  pure,   al,'      Carriai^ 

guaranteed  anab^i^'^s^^j  Wales. 

5/-  per  cwt.         S4-1'-    .       ,.       . 
'    ^  on    Application. 

L.   W 


^ast  on    Poul-*^ 


SLADE 

SECTIONAL 

GARDET^  FRAME 


THE  Slade  Sectional  Garden  Frame,  in  its  unique  construction, 
is  invaluable  to  both  the  professional  and  amateur  gardener 
as  a  producer  of  early  crops  and  a  means  of  obtaining  an 
increase  in  yield.  ii-      • 

The  construction  of  the  frame  is  simple,  and  its  easy  portability  is 
an  advantage  which  needs  no  enlarging  upon. 
Rot  Proof.    Vermin  Proof.    Drip  Proof.    Draught  Proof.    Compact. 
PRICES,    which  include  packing  and  carriage  : 

Double    Frame,     size 

3ft.  x8ft.xl2in.x9in. 

£4   18   6 


Single  Frame  (as  illustrated,  two  lights) 

size  3fl.  X  4ft.  X  1  2in.  x  Sin. 

£2    12  O 


BIDDENDEN  POULTRY  FARM, 

BIDDENDEN,    KENT 
are    now    booking    and    supplying 

SITTINGS  and 
DAY-OLDS 

from  their  widely-known  heavy-laying 
Rhode  I.  Reds  |    Croad  Langshans 


White  Wyandottes  I  White  Leghorns 
EQQS  :  12/6,  15/-.  25/-  Dozen. 
CHICKS:   Double  price  of  Eggs. 


NONE 
SETTER 


BENTLEY'S  SPECIALITIES 


WEED    DESTROYERS 

DAISY    KILLER 

(Lawn  Sand) 
INSECTICIDES 

FUNGICIDES 

FUMIGANTS 

FERTILISERS 

Catalogue  on  Application. 


SOLE    1VLA.NUFACTURERS : 

Joseph  Bentley  Limited 

^,        CHEMICA'   jjVORKS, 

=^rrow  -  f 


WRITE    FOR     FREE     BOOKLET     B- 

THE  SLADE  SYNDICATE  Ltd. 

(Directors :   E.   J.  W.  Slade    and    M.    W.   Slade). 

35,   SURREY  STREET,  STRAND, 
LONDON,    W.C.  2 


i0>m 


ANTI  FLY  POWDER 

Absolute      preventive      of      Onion,     Carrot    and 
Celery   Fly,  also  Common  Cabbage  Caterpillar. 

Per  cwt.,  18/5  ;  J  cwt.,  9/6  ;  28  lbs.,  4/9. 

"Le  FRUITIER  MANURE 

The  Perfection  of  Plant  Food. 
Cwt.,  30/-  ;    J  cwt.,  16/-  ;    2,S  lbs.,  9/-  :]  14  lbs.,  5/-. 

POTATO  MANURE  "  SUCCESS."  As  supplied 
to  Allotment  Holder  Associations. 

BONES  AND  BONE  MEAL  for  Vine  Borders. 

ELECTRIC  WEED  KILLER,  Liquid  and  Powder. 
For  Carriage  Drives  and  Garden  Paths. 

GRUBICIDE    SOIL    FUMIQANT.      The    Under- 
and  Insecticide.  17/4  per  cwt. 
Carriage  paid  ou  all  the  above, 

LOAM,  RICH,  YELLOW,  FIBROUS  Quotations 
in  truck  loads  to  any  station. 

GREENHOUSE  BLINDS  made  up  to  any  size  and 
fixed  by  our  experienced  fitters. 

MOWERS  FROM  STOCK.  All  sizes,  all  prices. 
Special  value.  Type  "  K  "  side  wheel  machine, 
fiin.  driving  wheel.  Five  blades  and  under  knife, 
best  Sheffield  steel.  Light  running,  swift  cutting, 
size  lOin.,  55/2.     Carriage  Paid. 


i 


GARDEN       HOSE,       SPRAYING 
TOOLS. 


MACHINES 


Illustrated  Catalogue  of  largest  Horticultural  Stock  in 
the  Kingdom  (Post  free). 


Wm.WOOD  &  SON,  Ltd., 

the  royal  horticulturists  by 
appointment; 


BEECHWOOD 
TAPLOW, 


WORKS 
BUCKS, 


I 
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Garden 
Thermometers 

SELF -REGISTERING     PATTERNS 
for  Outdoors  or  Glass-houses 
ACCURATE 
RELIABLE 
LEGIBLE 
Our  Reputation — your  Guarantee 
Estd.  18S0 
Write  tor  Price  List  "  TO  " 
Have  you  seen  our  "  Frost  Predictor"  ? 

'  ^EGRETTI  €r  ZaMBRA 

38,  Holborn  Viaduct^    . 

E.Cl. 

5,   LeadcDhall  Street,    E.C,3 
and  122.  Resent  Street.  W.I. 


BEES,  BEEHIVES, 
BEEKEEPING 
APPLIANCES. 

CATALOGUE    FREE. 

E.  H.  TAYLOR 

Welwyn,     Herts. 


SAVE    YOUR    FRUIT 


AND     FLOWERS 

FROM  INSECT  PESTS 

BY    USING    THE 

Cooper  Horticultural  Remedies 


NICOTINE  (V2)  SUMMER  FLUID 

FOR     SUmiHEB     SPRAYING  I 

A  Nicotine  Preparation  (or   Apple-Suclter.  Green-Fly. 

&c..  on  FRUIT.  ROSE  and  other  TREES. 

Sold  in  Qrt  Tins  ;  1,  2.  5.  and  10  Gall.  Drumi : 

and  in  20  and  40  Gall.  Casks. 


Ja  COOPER'S  MILDEW  (V2K)  FLUID 

For  ROSE,  STRAWBERRY  and  other  MILDEWS 

also  STRAWBERRY  LEAF  SPOT. 

Sold  in  QrL  Tins  ;  1.  2.  5.  and  10  Gall.  Dmms  ; 

and  in  40  GalL  Casks. 


COOPER'S 


=^  ARSENATE  Of  LEAD  PASTE 

FOR  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  CODLING  MOTH 
AND  LEAF-EATING  CATERPILLARS. 

Mises  well,  adheres  well,  remains  a  long  lime  in  suspension,  coats 
(oliace  unitornilj,  and  does  nol  scorch  when  properly  prepared. 
Sold  in  1.  5.  and  10  lb.  Tins  ;  and  in  50  and  100  lb.  Kefs. 


COOPER'S  FUMIGATING  FLUID 

A"'re-inForced     NICOTINE    PREPARATION    for 

Deslroyins  INSECT  PESTS  IN  GLASS-HOUSES 
Sold  in  Bottles  in  5  sizes;  and  in  Pint,  Qrt.  k  1  Gall.  Tins. 


iOb     COOPER'S  WEEDSCIOE 

After  trial— Received  the  "  Commended"  award 

of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Kills  Weeds  on  Garden  Paths  and  Gravelled  Spaces. 

Sold  in  Qrt  Tins  :  J.  1,  2.  and  5  Gall.  Drnms,  and  in  20  and 

40  GalL  Casks. 
1   gall,  make!,  100  galls,  of  effective  Weedkiller 


LATEST    PRICES    ON     APPLICATION 


OF  AGENTS  EVERYWHERE 


Sole  Manufacturers : 

WILUAM   COOPER  &  NEPHEWS,  Berkhamitttl. 


L 

FREE  OFFER  £ 

SOPHOS,"  which  has  a  widespread  repu- 
tation as  the  Ideal  Liquid  Cleanser  and 
Disinfectant, has  been  found  from  recent 
experiments  invaluable  as  an  Insecticide. 
"  Sophos  "  is  clean  and  pleasant  to  handle, 
and  does  not  require  to  be  washed  off,  being 
harmless  to  young  shoots,  etc.  It  is  econom- 
ical, 5  ozs.  (three-quarters  of  a  teacupful) 
being  sufficient  for  mixing  with  one  gallon 
of  cold  water — with  which  it  mixes  readily. 
We  want  every  reader  of  "The  Garden  "  to 
test  "  Sophos  "  as  an  Insecticide.  Kindly  fill 
in  and  post  the  coupon  below  and  we  will 
send  you  a  13  oz.  trial  sample  bottle  free. 

The  only  condition  attached  to  this  generous 
offer  is  a  simple  one,  namely,  that  the  recipients 
shall,  within  one  month,  drop  us  a  postcard 
telling  us  of  their  experience  in  using  "  Sophos" 
against  Green  Fly,  Mildew  and  other  pests. 
Please  fill  in  the  coupon  now  before  turning 
the  page. 

SOPHOS  "FREE  SAMPLE"  COUPON 

Only  one  dottle  can  I  e  sent  to  each  family. 
Petrel  Ammonia  Works. 

3,  Watson  Street,    Glasgow. 

Please  senii  one  Sample  Bottle  of  "  Sophos  "  free  to 
the  following  address.  In  accepting  your  offer  I  am 
furnishing  my  Grocer's  name  and  address  and  promise 
to  write  you  within  a  month  as  requested. 

MY   XAME 

ADDRESS 

MY  GROCER'S  NAME 

ADDRESS 


GUARANTEED 


RITO 


IM.uuif.iclu 
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Roy.il    Lc/tos    Piitt-nt.) 


MULTIPLIES      ALL     ALLOTMENT 

AND      GARDEN     PROuUCE,     AND 

RITOSm,U:       MAKES     FRAGRANT     FLOWERS. 

Of  all  Corn  Merchants,  Florists  Stores,  etc.,  Icwt. 
19/6,  56lbs.  10,'-,  28I.JS.  5;9,  141bs.  3;:S,  Vlbs.  1/9.  If  any 
difficulties  are  experiencetl  in  obtaining  supplies,  send 
your  orders  direct  to  the  Manufacturers,  The  Molassine 
Co.,  Ltd.,  i2.  Tunnel-avenue,  Greenwich,  S.E.  lu,  but 
the  following  amounts  must  be  added  to  cover  carriage  : 
on  561hs.  1/-,  on  2.Slhs.,  14lbs.  and  71bs.  9d.,  1  cwt, 
carriage  free, 

Rito  Suits  Everything  That  Grows.! 


IMPROVED  METAL  VAPOUR  CONE 


GRASS  IMPROVERS 


A  SOUND 
BUSHM2SS  PROPOSITION 
If  your  Lawns,  Tennis  Courts, 
GoU,  Bowling  Greens,  or 
Cricket  Pitches  are  not  satis- 
factory, write  us  fully,  giving  par- 
ticulars of  their  condition.  OUR 
ADVICE  IS  FREE,  and  if 
followed,  we  guarantee  whatever 
treatment  we  supply  to  be  satis- 
factory, or  if  not  to  return  your 

money. 
Over  30  years  of  practical  esperlenr.e 
enables  us  to  make  you  this  offer. 
Our  business  has  been  built  an 
the  sound  principle  that  we.  »■ 
experts,  must  guarantee  wfaiftt 
lare  recommend. 
WRITE     US     NOW 


W 
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ONCE    TRIED    ALWAYS    USED, 

THE  'PATTISSON'  LAWN   BOOTS 

SIMPLEST  1         STRONGEST  I         MOST  EC()NOMICAL 

Soles  of  best  Enelisl  i  Sole  Leathei 
(Waterproofed),  with  Motor  Tyri 
Rubber  Studs. 

The  "PATTISSON"  BOOTS  an 
the  most  durable  on  ti'ie  market,  oat 
lasting  several  sets  ol  ordinary  boots 
and  when  worn  out  can  be  mao] 
times  refitted  and  are  then  egual  t< 
new  ones,  but  this  may  only  be  satlB 
Fig.  1  factorlly  done  by  na  .  the  mataers 

RUBBER   SOLES    STRONGLY    RECOMMENDED. 

QIIVCD   MCnAIQ  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  1904,   19t 

SILVtn  mtUALo  royal  international  exh  ibition,  ibi: 

Used  in  the  ROYAL  (and  in  thousands 

of  the  PRINCIPAL)  GARDENS. 

Hundreds  of  Testimonials. 

The  Field  says:  "As  good  as  anything 
that  oould  be  devised.'* 

Mr.  TROUP  (Head  Gardener  to  H.M.  THE 
KING,  Balmoral  Castle)  writes  :  "  The  boots 
supplied  2  years  ago  are  as  good  as  ever." 

IllustTated  Price  Lists  from  the  Makers 

H.  PATTISSON  &  CO., "  V°R^^TH"A"^^e':w'! 

Contractors  to  H.M.  Government. 


F  IG.  2. 


LETHORION 

ED    METAL    VAPOUR    CC 

Fumigator 

Introduced  1885. 

NOTHING  yet  intro- 
duced has  surpassed 
this  valuable  method 
of  Fumigating  Greenhouses. 
It  combines  economy  with 
efficiency  in  every  way 
and  is  certain  death  to  all 
pests,  without  any  injury  to 
vegetation  ! 

Only  a  match  required  for 
starting  it !     Full  directions 

KeRistere  i  Trade  Mara   b357.       for   USe  On  each  Cone. 

Pricee. — No.  1,  fur  Frames  and  "  Lean-to*s  "  up  to  1,0CU 
cubic  It..  9d.  each;  No.  2  for  Small  Greenhouses  up  to 
1,50U  cubic  ft,,  1i''>.'ich;  No.  3,  for  general  us  u 
Large  Greenhouses^'  >',o^<J,RIJ3  }o  2,500  cubic  ft.,  1/6 


No.   CS29, 

8  11 

Post   Paid. 


Irons  on  Soles 
1/-  oxtra. 


All    Sizes   for 
MEN    or 

WOIME.M, 
Same   P'r  cos 


GARDEN    CLOGS 


A117AEM  AND  COMFORTABLE  FOOTWEAR  for 
TT  Winter  work  out-of-doors  The  ■' Calor  "  Clog 
is  lined  with  non-tearing  felt  and  is  admitted  to  be 
the  finest  clog  on  the  market.  No.  C529  {as  illustrated), 
price  8,11  Post  Paid. 

Clogs  for  Boys  and  Girls  in  a  variety  of  shapes  ;  also 
Welling*    •  and  Lacmg  Clogs  for  Men  and  Wo  0   n. 
for  fully  illustrated  Clog  Catalogv  - 

"^^ERSON&StNS 

^TE,   DUNDEE 
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FLOWERING  and  ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBS 


CHOICE     NEW    AND     RARE 
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All  plants  grown  in  the  open,  have  not  been  pampered  indoors  during  severe  weather.  If 
you  wish  to  improve  your  collection  there  is  sure  to  be  something  in  this  list  that  will  do  so. 
If  our  name  is  new  to  you  try  us  with  a  small  order,  we  feel  sure  we  can  give  satisfaction. 


Andromeda  axillaris,  2ft..   bushy,  2/6  each. 

,,  formosa,  3ft.,  3/6  ;    4ft.,  7/6  each. 

,,  spectosa,  3ft.,  3/6  each. 

Azara  microphylla,  3ft.  to  4ft.,  bushy,  2/6  each. 
Abelia  floribunda,  3ft.,  fine  pieces,  2/6  each. 
Betula  Medwediewi,  3ft.,  3/6  each. 

,,       papyrifera,  i'ft.,  fine  specimens,  5/-  each. 
Benthamnia  fragifera,  beautiful  specimen,   4ft.  by 

4ft.,  7/6  each. 
Berberis  aristata,  3ft.  to  4ft.,  2/6  each. 
,,        gagnepaine,  2Jft.,  2/6  each. 
,,        gracilis,  21ft..  2/6  each. 
„         hetepopoda,  3ft.  to  4ft.,  3/6  each. 
„        stapfiana,  2ft.,  3/6  each. 
,,        sub-cauliata,  2Aft.,  2/6  each. 
,,        Prattii,  4ft.,  3/6  eadi. 
,,        vulgaris  purpurea,  3ft.,  1/6  each. 
,,        Wilsonae,  splendid  pieces,  2/6  each. 
Corokea  Cotoneaster,  Uft.,  3/6  each. 
Cistus  algarvensus,  nice  compact  plants,  2/6  each. 

,,       algariensis,  nice  compact  plants,  2/6  each. 
Cedrus  deodara  aurea,  4ft.,  good  shape  and  colour, 

7/6  each. 
Desfontainea  spinosa,  beautiful  healthy  bushes,  2/6 

to  21/-  each. 
Enkianthus  cernus,  2ft.,  1/6  ;    3ft.,  2/6  ;    4ft.,  3/6 

each. 
Escallonia   Donard   Seedling,   beautiful   pale   pink 
variety,   very  compact  and  quite  hardy,   3ft.,   3/6 
each. 
Escallonia  Edenlensis,  3ft.,  2/6  each. 


Escallonia  Phillipiana,  3tt.,  2/6  each. 

Eucryphia  pinnatifolia,  fine  strong  bushes  of  this 
beautiful  plant,  from  5/-  to  25/-  each. 

Quevina  avellana,  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  most 
select  collection,  a  really  handsome  plant  that 
always  commands  attention,  3Ht.  to  4ft.,  10/6  each. 

Ilex  Pernyii,  2ft.,  very  bushy,  3/6  each. 

Juniperis  communis  compressa,  a  real  pygmy,  no 
rockery  or  shrubbery  is  complete  without  it ;  nice 
pieces,  7/6, 10/6  and  15/-  each. 

Leptospermum  scoparium  Chapmanii,  the  har- 
diest of  the  family  and  a  variety  that  might  be 
risked  in  most  gardens,  2ift..  3/6  ;  3ft.  to  4ft.,  5/- 
each. 

Leptospermum  scoparium  Nichollii,  3ft.,  3/6  each. 

Lomatia  ferruginea,  one  of  the  best  foliage  plants  in 
cultivation,  fine  plant.  5/-  to  21/-  each. 

Muhlenbeckia  reflexa,  3ft.,  very  bushy,  3/6  each. 

Olearia  semi-dentata,  2ift.,  7/6  each. 

PaeonJa  lutea,  tine  plants,  5/-  each. 

Potentilla  Veitchii,  2ft.,  2/6  each. 

,,  Vilmoriana,  3ft.,  3/6  each. 

Phormium  tenax  variegata,  grand  plants,  3/6  each. 

Pernettya,  large  berried,  best-named  varieties.  24/- 
pcr  doz. 

Pterostyrax  hispida,  3ft.,  3/6  each. 

Plagianthus  Lyalli,  2ft.,  2/6  each. 

Rhododendron  discolor,  a  few  fine  specimens  of  this 
grand  variety,  4ft.  to  6ft.,  well 
furnished  plants,  42/-  and  63/- 
each. 


Rhododendron  assamicum,     another     gem     that 
should  find  a  place  in  any  rockery  or 
shrubbery  where  rare  plants  are  a 
feature  ;   good  pieces,  10/6  each. 
,,  racemosum,  fine  plant,  2/6  each. 

Rosa  Moyesii,  fine  big  plant  of  this  beautiful  Chinese 

Rose,  established  in  pots,  5/-  each. 
Stransvesia  undulata,  4ft.,  3/6  each. 
Sarcococus  ruscifolia,  2ft.,  2/6  each. 
Styrax  japonica,  fine  specimen  plants,  5ft.,  7/6  each. 
Spiraea  Henryii,  this  variety  we  consider  the  most 

profuse  bloomer  and  the  sweetest  scent«d  of  all ; 

it  is  always  very  much  admired  when  in  bloom  ;  fine 

strong  plants,  3ft.,  3/6  each. 

Veronica  Hectorii,  another  plant  that  ought  to  be 
better  known  ;  good  for  shrubbery,  rockery  or  any 
positiMi ;  splendid  pieces.  2ft.  by  2ft.,  3/6  each. 

Wellingtonia  gigantea,  grand  specimens  of  this 
beautiful  Conifer,  well  furnished  and  fine  shape,  3ft. 
5/-;    4ft..  7/6  to  10/6  each. 

Iris  Kaempferi,  a  fine  collection  of  all  the  best 
varieties,  12/-,  18/-  and  24/-  per  doz. 

Montbretias,  good  healthy  corms  of  all  the  leading 
sorts,  from  2/6  per  doz. 

Tricuspidaria  lanceolata  {Crinodendron  Hookeri), 
lovely  pieces,  well  set  with  flower  bud,  3/6  to  15/- 
each. 


DONARD    NURSERY    CO.,    NEWCASTLE,    Co.    DOWN. 
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You  can  erect  this  Green- 
house in  90   minutes. 

This  splendid  Greenhouse  for  Amateurs  comes  to  you  in  sections — glazed, 
painted,  and  complete  in  every  detail — everything  so  accurately  fitted 
(even  bolt  holes  ready  drilled)  that  in  about  90  minutes  you  can  erect  and 
have  it  ready  for  occupation.  The  parts  fit  together  almost  as  easy  as  a 
sectional  bookcase. 

The  Illustrations  show  :  (I)  No.  49d,  Greenhouse  in  actual  use.  (2)  The  Sections  of 
one  half  of  the  house  put  together.  (3)  The  con,iruction  il  units  of  ihe  other  half  of  the 
house,  forming  one  side,  hall  of  roof,  and  one  end. 

It  is  advisable  to  set  the  House  on  a  -IJinch  brick  fooling,  or  we  can  supply  tarred 
sleepers  at  txtra  cost. 

This  Greenhouse  has  the  characteristics  of  all  B.  &  P.  Structures — sturdy 
strength  and  splendid  finish — given  by  the  best  of  sound  selected  materials, 
built  up  by  skilled  craftsmen — the  only  kind  of  buildings  which  give 
convincing  value  for  money  in  lasting  usefulness. 

Write   for  List   of   Garden   Frames   and    Small    Greenhouses. 


No.  49a. — Small   Greenhouse. 

Size  10ft.  by  8ft.  (other   sizes  made).      Painted  two 
coats.     Glazed  with  13  oz.  glass. 

Ready   for    immediate    delivery.     Carriage  Paid    to 
stations  in  England  and  Wales. 

Price    on    Application. 


London  Address 


7,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.J. 


Enquiries  invited  for  Heating  Systems,   Conservatories,   Vinery   Ranges, 
Peach     Houses,     Carnation     Houses,     Garden     Frames,     etc.,     of      all 
descriptions,  xcith   requisite  accessories. 
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W.  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 

DARLINGTON. 

Horticultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers 

PLANS  and   ESTIMATES    prepared  free  of  cost. 
REPRESENTATIVES    sent  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom    to  advise 

and  take  particulars. 
LARGE     CATALOGUE     of    photographic    views    of    Horticultural 

Buildings  free  on  application. 
GARDEN   FRAMES,  GARDEN   SEATS,  &c.,  supplied  from  stock. 


LONDON    OFFICE  :  Ci'-c¥o"R^.A^*T~lE?r 


GARDEN  FERTILIZER 

No   Stable   Manure  Required. 

Complete  reliable    Manure    for   digging-in 

(or    Vegetable    Crops  or  as  Top-Dressing 

for  Fruit  Trees  and  Flower  Beds. 


Send    for    Book    O,   with     Full     Description    and 
Directions.  Free     ("The  Science   of    Soil  Enrich- 
ment and  Plant  Feeding"*. 


Cwt..  1B/- 
14  lbs.,  3/- 


4  cwt. 


t  WILLIS  BROS., 


8/-;  28  lbs..  B/-; 
Carriage  Paid 

HORTICULTURAL  MANURE 
MANUFACTURERS 


HARPENDEN,     HERTS 


% 
« 

■e- 


******^'fr**C-******'fr************* 


ESSENGER 

&  CO.,   Ltd. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS  &  HEATING  ENGINEERS 
LOUGHBOROUGH,  LEICESTERSHIRE, 

ESTABUSHED  1858 
London  Office:  122,  Victoria  8t.,Weetmln8ter,  S.W.I 


Messenger  &  co.  are  now 

in  a  position  to  devote  their 
augmented  Plant  and  Material 
Resources  to  the  Construction 
and   Heating   of 

GLASSHOUSES 

upon  their  well-known  special 
methods,  based  on  experience 
extending  over  60  years. 

lustrated    Catalogue    on    application. 
Plans  and   Estimates   Free. 


GROW  YOUR  OWN  VEGETABLES  FREE  FROM  DISEASE  WITH 

THE  t^bST  PERFECT   .  *«.  /■  ■  ^  ^  GREENHOUSES 


FERTILIZER 
FOR 


GARDENS 
LAWNS.  6' 


THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  AND 
COMPLETE  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  STABLE  MANURE 


BCIBMTXFIOAItLT    AND     CHBmiCALLY    PREPARED. 

Intheformof  aleaf-mODld.readyforuseat  anytime,  lathe  sameway,  and  for  all  purposes  that  stable  manure  Is  put.  Goes  farther 

(4  bushels  equaliisg  15  cwts.),  gives  better  result,  Is  clean  to  handle,  sweet  smelling,  and  free  from  weeds,  worms,  etc. 

Report  of  Boyal  Horticultural  Society.     "  Your  Patented  Hop  Manure  has  been  used  in  the  Society's  Gardens  at  WIsley.  and  I 

am  pleased  to  report  that  It  has  proved  excellent  for  the  Sower  borders,  fralt  and  vegetables  grown  both  under  glass  and  oat 

Id  the  open  air."  (Signed)    W.  Wilks.  Secretary. 

A  Beautiful  Free  Booklet  giving  full  particulars  and  testimonialg  sent  on  receittt  of  postcard. 

■^BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS;  GENUINE  ONLY  IN  OUR  MARKED  BAGS,  CONTAINING  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS,  ^fl 

Prices,  including  bags,  1  bushel  2'8,  4  bushels  6/-.  5-4  bushels  28/9.  10-4  bushels  85/-.  20-4  buihels  100/- 
Free  on  rail  London.    Carriage  forward  for  cash  with  order. 

WAKELEVS  GROUND  GARDEN  LIME  (Caustic  or  Quick  Lime),  3/-  bnshel  bag.  carriage  forward. 

WAKELBT    BROS,    ft    CO..     LTE.  75a,  SAMKblDEc    XiONDOM.    B.B.I. 


UNEN  /ore^f 

BED-ROOM 


BUY  LINEN  NOW 

All  kind  ■  of  linen  goods  are  advancing  in  price  owinp  lo  the  world  shortace 
of  flax  and  increased  cost  of  production.  As  manufacturers  we  can  offer 
you  our  famous  Irish  Linen  products  at  'direct*  prices.  Do  not  delay 
your  purchase  as  our  stock  is  rapidly  diminishins- 

Linen  Sheeting  by  the  yard  : —  Pillow  Linen  by  the  yard  : — 

73  inches  wide    19/9  40  inches  wide    S/ll 

90        ..  .       25/3  45        ..  ..       9/9 

Line  i    List    46s.   sent   post  free. 

ROBINSON    &    CLEAVER,    Ltd.,    BELFAST. 


THEY  ARE  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST. 

ALL     HAND     MADE. 

ARTISTIC  FERN  PANS 
AND     BULB      BOWLS. 

State  guantiti'-s    and  sizes   required,   and  have 
"Carriage  Paid"  Quotation,   or  write  for  Price 

List -FREE 
RICHARD    SANKEY    &    SON,    LTD. 
Royal  Potteries,  Bulwell,  Nottingham 


THORNBOROUGH  &  CO.  Ltd. 

Incorporated  with 

PEARCE     &    COMPANY 

ILate  HOLLOWAY  ROAD.   X.) 

CONSERVATORIES 
and    GREENHOUSES. 

Ladies  and  Gentleaien  waiied  upoa  by  appointment 
Contractora  to  L.C.C.  &  11  London  Borough  CoonoUa. 
35  years*  Record.    Good  Work      Catalogue  Post  Free. 

TOTTENHAM,  N.  17.    'Phone  T  2356. 


I  a|jcl  Makes  the  Garden  -r^^U^^,, 
i^av  alUhe  vear  round  .,v^3Yr-r;.i 


Sold  everywhere  for  HortlcuUural  porpoaei  In  PACKETS  10<L  A  IW.  and  ta 

BRANDED  A  SEALED  BAGS:  7  lbs..  3  9    U  lbs..  8/6 :  28  lbs..  11/6;  66  lbs..  20/-:  'l-'D^^Sy-tv  ^' 

direct  trom  th«  Works      arri  >««  Paid  In  rhe  U'lted  Klnglom  f^r  Ca»b  with  Order  (except  PACKh  i:^). 


(._AY     c    bON. 


.-re  iS".'  *  aoiic  o;~ubneri 


Pr.ntcd  by  Hudson  &  Kevrns.  Limited.  Hatfield  Street  Works,  Stamlord  Street.  S.E.  1.  and  I'liblished  by    ■  Co,  ^TRV  Life,''  Limited,  at  20.  Tavistock  Street,  Strand.  W.C.  Z 

and  by  George  Newnes.  Limited.  8-11.  Soutb.impion  Street.  Strand.  W  C.  2. 


nr    TT    p  IvItlS^S"'^^  . 
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Vol.   LXXXIV— No.    2524. 

Entered  as  Second-class  Matter  at  the  New  York.  N.Y.,  Post  Office 


POULTRY 

Saturday,    April  3,     1920.       [ 


WOODLAND 


REGISTERED   AT  THE    GENERAL 
POST    OFFICE  AS 
AND  FOR    CANADIAN 
POST. 


fNEwspf^ERl    Price  THREEPENCE 

IAN  MAGAZINE   I  Yeaily   Subscription 

T.  J     Iniand,  15/2  :    Foreign,  17/4 


MERRYWEATHER  S  ROSES 

FOR    THE  GARDEN!        FOR    EXHIBITION! 
FOR   BEDS  !  FOR  EVERYWHERE 

Also  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,   Ornamental   Trees. 
Please  state  your  wants. 


H.  MERRYWEATHER  &  SONS,  LTD. 
Garden     Specialists,    SOUTHWELL,    NOTTS. 

GLADIOLUS     PRIMULINUS     HYBRIDS. 

The  most  graceful   of   all    GLADIOLI,   suitable  for  pot  culture   or    out- 
doors in  a  sheltered  situation. 
Primulinus  (type)  "  Maid  of  the  Mist,"   from  the  Victoria  Falls,  soft  primrose- yellow. 

Per  dozen,  15/-;   each.  1/6. 
New   Hybrids  Mixed,  yellow  to  salmon,  apricot  buff,  pale  copper,  etc.     Per  100,  25/- ; 

per  dozen.  3/6. 
New  Yellow   Hybrids,  bright  yellow  to  primrose  more  or  less  tinged  salmon  or  pink. 

Per  dozen,  5/6. 
New  Orange— Coloured  Hybrids,  art  shades  of  orange,  salmon  to  scarlet.     Per  doz.  5/6. 
One  each  !,)  Choice  Named  New  Varieties,  18/-. 

Descriptive  Catalogtte  of  above  and  other  Gladioli  post  free- 

12      &      13      KING     STREET, 
COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C  2 


BARR  &  SONS,  II 


WELLS'  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

SPECIAL  COLLECTICIVS — Twelve  test  Exhibition  Japanese  varieties,  as  under: 
A    T    Totfield,  ihestBUt  red  Edith  Cavell,  tlie  best  bronze 

Fred  Green,  puiple  Qenl.   Retain,  the  best  new  pink 

Jas.   Fraser,  yellow  S^''*;.^;  */  J'"'^'?'  "?,"™  »">''  , 

Louisa  Pockett,  the  I'est  variety  in  existence  Sir  E.  Letchworth,  silvery  purple,  and 

Queen  Mary  and  Mrs.  Q.  Drabble,  the  two  best  whites 
Princess  Mary  and  Wm.  Rigby,  the  two  best  yellows  ^  „    . 

One  plant  of  each  for  7/6,  three  of  each  for  1  Guinea. 

Selections  fiom  "eneral  list  of  Japanese  at  5/-  per  doz.  plants.  Twelve  best  Uecoratives 
for  disbuddiDK  flowering  from  October  until  Chiistnias,  5/-.  Twelve  lifst  Uecoratives 
for  sprays  and  cut  flowers.  5/-.  Twelve  best  greenhouse  Singles  for  disbudding,  5/-.  Twelve 
best  greenhouse  Singles  lor  sprays  and  cutting,  5/-.  Twelve  best  Early  floweiing  for  the 
open  garden,  to  be  planted  at  the  end  of  April,  5/-.  One  hundred  Early  flowering,  in  25 
varieties  our  selection,  for  30/-.  The  Early  flowering  varieties  will  be  sent  in  March  at 
pianting'tinie,  as  desired.     Descriptive  catalogue,  post  free,  on  application. 

W.     WELLS    &     CO.,     MERSTHAM,    SURREY. 


GOLD 


HOLLYHOCKS 


V  E 

MEDAL 


t'bater's  Original  and  Unrivalled  Strain. 


FLOWER  BUDS  OF    MAGNOLIA    ZENNEL 


We  offer  strong,  healthy  plants  for  present 
planting,  to  provide  a  grand  panorama  of  gorgeous 
colour   during  the  coming  Summer  and  Autumn. 

For  full  particulars  see  our  descriptive  Catalogue  containing 
natural     colour     illustrations.        Post     free     ou     application. 

JAMES    VERT   &   SONS, 

THE    NURSERIES,  SAFFRON    WALDEN,  ESSEX. 
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"THE  GARDEN"  CATALOGUE    GUIDE 


NOTICE  TO  OUR   READERS 

IN  order  to  avoid  waste  in  the  printing  of 
catalogues,  readers  are  advised  lo  np;  ly  ti 
the  following  firms  for  the  catalogues  they 
require.  We  therefore  beg  to  point  out  that  the 
under-mentioned  firms  will  be  very  pleased  to 
send  their  useful  catalogues  to  our  readers  free 
of  charge,  on  receipt  of  a  post  card. 


Rose  Specialists 

ELISHA   J.  HICKS,   M.C.,  N.R.S.,  etc. 
HURST,  BERKS. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 


KELWAY   &  SON 

Retail  Plant  Department 

LANGPORT,  SOMERSET 


Hardy  Plants 

ColourBorders 

Gladioli 


J.  CHEAL  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

Nurseries 

CRAWLEY 


Landscape 
Qardeners 
Trees  and 
Shrubs,  etc. 


LAXTON  BROS. 

Nurseries 
BEDFORD 


Strawberries 

and 

Fruit  Trees 


PERRY'S 

Hardy  Plant  Farms 

ENFIELD,  MIDDX. 


Water  Lilies 

and 

Bog  Plants 


CARTER  PAGE  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
52  &  53,  London  Wall, 
LONDON,  EC.  2. 


Seeds,  Bulbs, 
Summer   flower- 
ing Plants, 
Alpine  and  Her- 
baceous, Violas. 


PULHAM  &  SON 

Nurseries 
ELSENHAM,  ESSEX 


Rocl<,  Alpine 
and  Herbace- 
ous Plants 


J.  JEFFERIES  &  SON,  Ltd. 
Royal  Nurseries 
CIRENCESTER 


Ornamental 
Trees  for  Park 
and  Garden 


BOWELL  &  SKARRATT, 
Cemetery  Road, 
CHELTENHAM. 


Alpines, 
Herbaceous, 
Water   Lilies 


MAXWELL   &   BEALE, 
The  Dorset  Nursery, 
BROADSTONE,  DORSET. 


Alpine,  Moraine, 
and  Herbaceous 
Plants 


Landscape  Gardening 


WHITELEGG  &  CO. 
CHISLEHURST 

WRITE   US 


Landscape  and 
Qarden  Archi- 
tects, specialise 
in  Rock,  Water 
and  Formal 
Gardens,  etc. 


PULHAM  &  SON  Garden  Craftsmen, 

71 ,  Newman  Street,  W.  1  and  at  P?"''*"''!'"?', 
Works  :  BROXBOURNE  P""iamite    . 


'Pulhamite'  Stone 

Vases,  Sundials, 

Nurseries  :  ELSENHAM  Fountains,  etc. 


Heating  Apparatus 


C.  p.  KINNELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.       IVew  Boiler 
Gueenhouse  Heating  List  No.  42, 

SouTHWARK  St., London, S.E.I    Post  Free 


Garden  Sundries 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 
234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E.  1 


XL    ALL 

Insecticide  & 
Fumigants 


GARDEN  SUPPLIES  Limited  aii  Garden, 

(Boundary  Chem.  Co.)  Estate, 

Cranmer  Street  and  Sport 

LIVERPOOL  Requirements 


CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Shad  Thames,  S.E.  1   and 
Bedford  Chambers 
CovENT  Garden,  W.C.  2 


Merchants  and 

Manufacturers 

of   Horticultural 

Sundries, 

Fertilisers  and 

Insecticides, 

etc. 


J.  BENTLEY,  Ltd. 
Barrow-on-Humber 
HULL 


Weed  Destroyers 
Lawn  Sand 
Insecticides 
Fertilizers 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 
234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E. 


XL   ALL 

Fertilizers  and 

Agricultural 

Manures 


BARNARDS,  Ltd. 
NORWICH 


Garden  Espaliers 
(StTrainers.  Par- 
ticulars of  our 
Stock  on  appli- 
cation 


The  New  DESTRUCTOR  CO. 

Ltd.  Rubbish 

41,  Walter  House,  Bedford  St.  Destructors 
Strand,  LONDON,  W. 


Seeds  and  Bulbs 

R.  H.  BATH  Ltd. 
The  Floral  Farms 
WISBECH 

Home-Grown 
Bulbs   and 
Eeeds 

BLACKMORE  &  LANGDON 
Twerton  Hill  Nursery 
BATH 

Begonias 
Delphiniums 
Gloxinias 
Cyclamen,  etc. 

HENRY  ECKFORD 

Wem 

SHROPSHIRE 

Sweet  Peas  an  d 
Garden    Seeds 
Fertilizers 

DAWKINS 

408,  King's  Road 
CHELSEA,  S.W. 

Lawn 
Grass 
Seed 

R.  WALLACE  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

Kiln  field  Gardens 
COLCHESTER 


New  Bulb  and 
Iris   List 
Now   Ready. 


UPSTONES 
Rotherham 
YORKS 


Seeds  from   the 
North  for 
satisfaction. 

Catalogues  free 
oil  (ieiiiniiil. 


Garden  Architects 

NEW  AND  OLD  GARDENS 
DESIGNED     BY     EXPERTS. 

SKELTON   &  KIRBY 


I 


PIRBRIQHT,  SURFEY. 


I 


ct 


OREODOXA 


j> 


The  new  CHINESE  HARDY  RHODODENDRON,  flowers 

bell  shaped,  hliisli  piuk.     We  can  offer  a  limited  nnmber  of 
strong  plants,  2-3tt.,  with  buds.  Raised  from  seeds  purchased 
by  us  from  Mr.  Wilson's  1(1U8  Expedition. 
(Price  10/6  -  15/-  each). 

V.    N.    GAUNTLETT   &   Co.,    Ltd., 

Japanese    Nurseries,    CHIDDINQFOLO,     SURREY. 


If  you  have  only  a  WINDOW  BOX— an  OLD  VASE 
on   the   Lawn,   or  a    BIJOU   QARDEN — you    can    grow 

ALLWOODII 

THE  NEW  HARDY  GARDEH  PLANT 

to  perfection.  Half  Carnation  and  half  Pink,  it  needs  no 
cnltiirr.  (''rows  l'\  itself,  and  blooms  from  .Sprin::  to 
.Autumn.  We  can  now  give  immediate  deliver.v  of  tlie 
undermentioned  varieties:  ex  3Jin.  Pots. 

HAROLD,   Pure   White 2/6  each        27,6  doz. 

JEAN,  White,  Violet  centre  ...     2/6       ,,  27/6     ,, 

PHYLLIS,   Lilac      2/-       ,,  22/6      ,, 

ROBERT,  Old  Rose         2/-      ,,  22/6     ,, 

1920     NOVELTIES 

ALBERT,  l.ilac  Mauve 5-   each        56  6  doz. 

RUFUS,  Red    Maroon     5/-       ,,  56  6     ,, 

SUSAN,    Lilac  and   Black        ...     5'-       „  56  6     ,, 

BORDER    CARNATIONS 

V\ii'  liavo  grand  stocks  ui  many  of  the  popular  old 
varieties,  including 

OLD  CFtlMSON  CLOVE  ...  1/6  each  16/6  doz. 
THE    NEW    PINK    CLOVE       ...     26       ,,  27/6      „ 

RABY    CASTLE      1/-       „  10/-      „ 

Write  tor  fully  illustrated  leaflet  regarding  ALLWOODII 
and  if  you  are  interested  in  Carnations,  for  any  and  every 
purpose,  p'ease  ask  tor  our  large  Catalogue. 

When  you  think  of  Carnation?,  you  think  of 


olZ^U/^rt^-^^--^^' 


The    Carnation    Specialists,    Dept^  4. 
HAYWARDS     HEATH,     SUSSEX. 


DELPHINIUMS 

Have  a  display  in  September. 

A  large  number  of  customers  who  have  seen 
my  exhibits  in  September,  have  acquired  a 
number  of  plants  and  have  been  highly 
delighted  with  the  results. 
I  will  be  pleased  to  forward  a  list  of  varieties 
available  this  season  upon  receipt  of  post' 
card.     Plants  ready  in  April. 

W.  WELLS,  Jun.,  Hardy  Plant  Nurseries 
Merstham,   Surrey. 


WRITE  TO-DAY! 

It  is  well  worth  your  trouble  to  send  a  postcard 
for    our    Illustrated,     descriptive    Catalogue     01' 

"SUPERB     STRAINS" 

VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS 

You  will  receive  a  copy  by  return  post,  and  you 
will  find  many  items  in  it  of  vital  interest  to  the 
keen  gardener. 

Write  us  to-day,  mentioning  this  paper. 

W.  P.  UIRD  &  SINCLAIR,  Ltd., 

Seed  Merchanfs  iind  Bulb  Inipor/eis. 
Kstabli^hcd  18;j:J.  DUNDEE. 


SEED    POTATOES 

Scotch  and  Yorkshire  Grown. 
ALL  THE  LEADING   VARIETIES 

No    better    stocks    obtainable. 


SEND     FOR     LIST. 


ISAAC  POAD  &  SONS,  LTD.. 

Seed    Potato     Merchants,    YORK. 
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WATERER'S  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER 

SEEDS,  SwMt  Peas,  Scotch-grown  Seed  Potatoes.  Catalogues 
on  application. — John  Wateeee,  Sons  &  Crisp,  Ltd.,  The 
Nurseries,  Twyford,  Berta. 


WATERER'S      Rhododendrons,       Azaleas, 

Conifers,  Choice  and  Rare  Shrubs.  Herbaceous  Plants,  Hardy 
Alpines,  etc.  Illustrated  Catalogues  free. — JOHN  Watbbbk, 
Sons  &  CEISP,  Ltd.,  Twyford.  Berks. 

KING'S     ACRE      VIOLAS,      for      bedding 

aud  exhibition.  Twelve  finest  named  varieties  tor  3s.  6d., 
post  free ;  50  for  9s. :  lOD  for  17s,  6d.,  carriage  paid. 
Best  mauve,  white,  blue,  purple,  and  yellow  varieties,  and 
intermediate  shades.  New  beddiug  catalogue  free  on  appli- 
cation.—KJSG^s^CRE^XraSERiEJ^Jjm^erefo^  


A       GENTIAN       BLUE       HERBACEOUS 

PLANT  (.\nchusa  Dropmore  variety),  growth  4ft.  high, 
41t.  diameter ;  blooms  iirofusely  June  onwards,  making 
veritable  pilLir  of  gentian  blue,  most  striking  border  subject. 
Strong  ]ilants  guaranteed  to  l>loom  this  season.  Is.  each  ; 
three  for  2s.  9d. ;  six  for  5s. ;  twelve  for  9s.  6d.,  post 
free. — KiXG's  Acre  NrRSERiES.  Ltd..  Hereford 


KINGS     ACRE      VEGETABLE      PLANTS, 

including  Cranston's  famous  "  Excelsior '"  and  "  Ailsa 
Craig  "  onions,  leeks,  cabbage,  cauliflowers,  brussels  sprouts, 
savovs,  celery,  tomatoes,  etc.  Complete  list  with  When 
and  "How  to'pl-int.  and  Full  cultiu'al  instructions:  a  most 
Useful  and  Praitieal  Piibliration,  free  by  post. — King's 
Acre  Nckskru-S.  I.ti'.,  Umi'onl. 


DOUBLE  STRENGTH  GARDEN  MANURE. 

The  strongest  and  cheapest  in  use  of  all  fertilisers, 
201b.  bag,  price  5'-, carriage  paid.  For  lawns  like  velvet, use 
"  Calnus,"  the  great  lawn  dressing,  281b.  bag,  price  5/6, 
carriage  paid. — Sole  makers,  The  Ammonia  Fertiliser 
COY.,  Bedford. 


CARNATION    CULTURAL    GUIDE,— Com- 

plete  instructions  for  greenhouse  and  outdoor  culture,  7d. 
post  free, — C,  H.  TAnPEYIN,  Willaston,  Birkenhead, 

WELLS'     Catalogue     of     Chrysanthemums 

now  ready  ;    post  free  on  application. — W.  WELLS  &  Co., 
Merstham.  Surrey. 


BARR  S  VEGETABLE  &  FLOWER  SEEDS 

of   tinest   selected   strains    and    tested    growth.      Catalogue, 
describinp  many  fine  novelties,  free.  


NEW    AND     CHOICE      FLOWER     SEEDS 

for  Spring  sowing. — Special  list  including  many  fine  novelties 
for  1920,  post  free. — Bakr  A  Soss,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden.  W.C.  2. 


SUTTON  S  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  in  Col- 

U-ctiuns  specially  arranged  Tu  suit  all  sizes  of  gardens. 
Do  not  spoil  your  chance  of  a  good  crop  by  sowing  cheap 
seed.  Our  Collections  contain  a  liberal  supply  of  the  best 
varieties.  5/-,  7/6,  10,6,  12  6,  21  -,  and  upwards. — SUTTON 
and  Sons,  The  King's  Seedsmen,  Reading. 


GLADIOLUS    PRIMULINUS.— Choice     new 

Hybrids,  the  most  graceful  of  all  the  Gladioli  ;  plant  now  to 
rtuwer  in  August ;  see  Barr's  Spring  Bulb  Catalogue,  free. 
— Barr  &  Sons.   King  street.  Covent  ixarden.  W.C.  2. 


HARDY  BORDER  CARNATIONS.  —  Sow 

onr  wonderful  strain  now,  2s.  6d.  and  5s.  per  packet.  Grand 
stock  of  named  varieties.  No.  1,  dozen,  18s.  6d. ;  No.  2. 
25s.,  carriage  paid. — Write  for  particulars  to  James  Douglas, 
Edcnside,  Great  Bookham.  


TWELVE     BEAUTIFUL     DELPHINIUMS, 

includmg  Alake,  Lascelles.Moerheimi,  10/6  ;  twelve  Phlox  4/6  ; 
six  Pseonies,  4/-;  six  Papaver  Orientale,  including  Perry's 
White,  3/-;  twelve  Gladioli,  2/6  ;  twelve  Alpines,  3/- ;  twelve 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  all  colours,  3/9.  Named.  Carriage 
Paid.  Quality  Seeds.  Catalogues  Free.  —  Taylors' 
NiniSERlES.  New  Eltham,  S.E,9. 

McDOUGALLS      WEED     KILLER,     non- 

poisonous,  safe,  effective.  In  tins.  Pints,  1/9;  quarts,  3/- ; 
4-gall.,  4/9;  1  gall.,  7/-;  5  galls.,  27/6.  From  Seeds- 
men, Nurserymen,  Ironmongers. — Sole  Manufacturers, 
MoDonoALl  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Port  Street,  Manchester.  Estab- 
lished 1845. 


McDOUGALL'S  "  FUMERS  "  and  INSECTI- 

clde  •'  Sheets  "  for  greenhouse  fumigation  ;  safe,  effectual, 
economical.  Sold  by  all  seedsmen  and  nurserymen.  — 
MrnonOALL  Bros..  Ltd..  Port  Street  Manchester. 


GLORIOUS     PHLOX.  —  Strong     flovvering 

clumps,  twelve  varieties, all  distinct  from  niysuperbcoUection, 
7/6, carriage  paid,  for  cash  ;  send  for  list. — Edwards,  215, 
Maryvale  Rnad,  Bourn ville. 

VIOLAS,       BEAUTIFUL      VIOLAS,     from 

my  superb  collection  of  exhibition  and  border  varieties ; 
12  strong  plants  in  12  distinct  varieties.  2s.  6d.,  carriage  paid 
for  cash. — Edwabds.  215.  Maryvale  Road,  Bournville. 


SCOTCH     SEED    POTATOES    direct    from 

Scotland,  carriage  paid,  bags  free.  ALL  PER  STONE, 
Midlothian  Early,  Ss.  6d.  ;  Duke  of  York.  5s.  6d. ;  Express, 
4s.  6d. ;  Epicure.  4s. ;  Eclipse  4s.  6d. :  Edzell  Blue,  4s,  6d,  , 
Ally,  3s.  6d.  ;  King  Edward  VII.,  3s.  6d.  ;  May  Queen, 
5s.  6d. ;  Lochar,  5s.  6d. ;  Majestic,  5s.  6d.  ;  .\rran  Comrade, 
9s.  6d. ;  Great  Scot,  3s.  6d.  ;  Arran  Chief,  3s.  ;  Factor, 
3s.  6d. ;  Kerr's  Pink,  5s. ;  'Tinwald  Perfection,  5s.  6d. : 
Earlv  Pioneer,  3s,  6d. :  .\rran  Victory,  5s.  6d.  :  Ashlea, 
Kidney,  5s.  6d.  ;  Golden  Wonder,  3s.  6d. ;  Burnhouse 
Beauty,  3s.  6d. ;  Ajax.  3s. :  Templar,  Ss. ;  Bloomfleld  ; 
Early,  5s.  6d.  :  Witch  Hill,  7s. ;  King  Geroge  V..  3s.  6d. ; 
British  Queen,  3s.  6d. ;  Ninety  fold,  5s.  6d. ;  Sharpe's  Victor, 
5s.  6d.;  Up-to-Date,  3s,  6d. ;  Macpherson  Eariy,  3s.  6d. ; 
Abundance,  3s,  6d. :  Queen  Mary,  3s.  6d.  N0TE.--The 
above  are  all  carriage  paid  in  the  U.K.  Allotment,  Potato 
and  Seed  Guide  FKEE.  Secretaries  of  Allotment  Holders' 
Associations  are  in\ited  to  apply  for  special  prices  per  cwt., 
ton,  or  truck  :  also  for  offers  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. — 
TiLLIE,  Whtte  &  Co..  Seed  Growers,  12,  Melbourne  Place, 
George  IV.  Bridge,  Edinbiu-gb.     Est.  1837.  


"  KAJAKILLA  "     destroys      insect     pests, 

caterpillars,  green  fly,  etc. ;  non-poisonons  ;  a  perfect  garden 
insecticide  ;  cartons  to  make  ten  galls.,  2,- ;  cartons  to  make 
oU  galls.,  6/- ;  from  niu:serymen,  seedsmen,  and  ironmongers. 
— Sole  Manufactm-ers,  ilcDorGALL  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Port 
Street,  Manchester.    Estti.  1845.  


SEWAGE      DISPOSAL     FOR      COUNTRY 

HOUSES. — No  emptying  of  cesspools;  a  perfect  fertilizer; 
no  solids  ;  no  open  filters ;  perfectly  automatic ;  everything 
underground.  State  particulars,  —  William  Beattie,  8, 
Lower  Grosvenor  Place.  Westminster. 


GROW  «  PREMIER  "  SEEDS,    WHY  NOT? 

Highest  quality.  Best  Value.  Awarded  3  Gold  Medals. 
Full  descriptions  and  cultural  directions  of  the  best  and  most 
profitable  kinds  to  grow.  See  our  uniriat-  pocket  seed  guide 
containing  a  practical  monthly  calendar  iree. — ItREMier 
Seed  Co.,  Ltd.,  Seed  Specialists.  London  Road,  BrigtiTon. 

CARNAtrONS     FROM    THE    RIVIERA.— 

Weil-rooted  layers  of  all  tlie  most  beautiful  new  varieties. 
Wend  20/-  {English  one  pound  note),  and  you  will  receive  a 
ci'llection  of  24  layers  by  return  of  post,  varieties  that  are 
not  obtainable  in  England.  Address  Charles  de  Bergtte, 
Doniainp  de  Clausnmics,  Biot.  Alpe^  MaritJniP?^.  France. 


ECONOMIC   PRICES.— Herbaceous,    Border 

and  Bedding  Plants,  .\ntirrhinum3  (20  sor'us);  Sweet  Pea 
Plants  (37  sorts),  etc.  My  list  will  save  you  20%.— 
HEV.  C.  Bahses,  F.B.H.3.,  Scoiton,  Worksop. 

ROCK—  HERBACEOUS  —  PRIMROSES, 

double  and  single,  etc.;  advice  given  on  reiuouelling  of 
gardens  and  lists  — Hopkins.  Mere  Snerner'-on 


IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING  for  gardens, 

tree  guards,  gates,  arches,  espaliers,  rose  stakes,  and  orna- 
mental garden  iron  and  wire  work  of  every  description.  Send 
for  illustrated  catalogue.  Also  kennel  railing  and  poultry 
fencing.  Ask  for  separate  lists. — BOCLTON  &  PAUL,  LTD., 
Manufacturers,  Norwich. 


FLOWER   POTS.— 10  8in.,  12  bin.,  15  5in., 

15  4in.,  15  Sin.,  complete,  packed  free,  12s.  6d.  Illustrated 
list  of  pots,  saucers,  seed  and  cutting  pans,  seakale,  and 
rhubarb  pots.,  etc.,  free. — IHOS.  jEiVONS,  Potteries,  Brierley 
Hill.  


VIOLETS.  --  Strong      rooted      Plants, 

••  Princess  of  Wales,"  25,  2/6  ;  50,  4/- ;  100,  7/6.  "  Marie 
Louise  "  (double).  25,  3/6  ;  50,  6/- ;  100,  10/6,  Carriage  paid. 
Bramblebiu-y   Nurseries.   Bude.   Cornwall 


KELWAY  COLOUR  BORDERS  (now  is  the 

time  to  plant).— Plant  a  KELWAY  COLOUR  BORDER  and 
you  will  be  able  to  enjoy  its  exquisite  beauty  for  many  yeare 
without  any  great  expense  or  trouble. 

Send  Measurement  of  your  border. 
Pieonies,  Delphiniums,  Phloxes,  and  other  beautiful  flowera 
Included  in  their  Colour  Schemes,  which  provide  blooms  from 
early  Spring  to  late  Autumn. 

Weybridge,  Jan.  10th  .1920. 

"  Some  six  years  ago  you  supplied  me  with  a  number  of 
Hardy  Perennial  Plants  for  certain  borders  in  a  garden  at 
Streatham  Hill.  These  proved  a  great  success  and 
year  by  year  liave  been  the  cause  of  much  comment  and 
admiration." 

Troon,  Ayrshire,  Jan.  11th.  1920. 

**  The  complete  border  I  bought  in  1012  for  Bothwell  wag  a 
great  success.' 

Write  NOW  to  KELWAY  &  SON,  Retail  Plant  Department, 
Langport,  Somerset. 


FIVE    POUNDS    FOR    A    POTATO.-W^ite   GARDENERS'    HANDS.-The  harsh  etiects 


for  rules  of  Potato  Content  to  E.  T.  Ellis  (Dept.  G.),  West 
wood.  Ecrlesall.  Sliettield. 

GENTIANA    VERNA,    twelve    clumps,   5/-, 

free  ;  six  Bee  Orchis,  .'•  -. — O'Kelly,  Botanist,  Ballyvaughan, 
Ireland.  ^ 

WAKELEY'S  PATENTED  HOP  MANURE. 

— The  only  reliable  and  complete  substitute  for  Stable 
manure.    See  advt.  on  p.  xij. 

SPLENDID     YELLOW     FIBROUS     LOAM. 

Pure  Leaf  Mould,  Coarse  Sand,  each  5/-  per  sack.  Prepared 
Compost.  6/6  ;  Basic  Slag,  6/6  cwt. ;  Kalnit.  14  lbs.  2/9.— 
W.  Hehbert  &  Co.,  Hop  Exchange.  London.  S.E. 


of  lime.  soil,  cutting  winds,  etc.,  will  not  crack  the 
skin  if  you  apply  "  Piano."  3d.  tablet  from  Chemists,  or 
MILSER'S  Chemhal  Co.,   Liverpool. 

RIVERS'   FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  VINES, 

Figs,  Oranges  and  Orchard  House  trees  are  of  flrst-class 
quality,  and  a  large  and  select  stock  is  always  on  view. 
Inspection  invited.  Price  list  post  free  on  application. — 
Tecs.  RrvEES  &  Sou,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herta 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO   PLANT 

KELWAY'S     LOVELY      GLADIOLI     FOR 

SUMMER  AND  AUTUMN  FLOWERS.— Kelway's  famous 
Gladioli,  planted  now,  produce  grand  spikes  of  glorious 
flowers  from  July  until  late  Autumn.  They  are  particularly 
useful  for  church  decorations  during  Harvest  Festivals,  for 
large  halls  and  hospitals,  and  for  decorating  the  home  when 
other  flowers  are  scarce.  They  will  grow  in  towns,  and  we 
can  supply  them  in  all  colours  for  immediate  planting.  Do 
not  buy  Dutch  bulbs,  but  send  at  once  lor  our  new  price  list 
of  named  sorts  to  the  Retail  Plant  Department. 
KELWAY,<-  SON,  Langport,  Somerset. 


DOBBIE     &     CO.,      ROYAL     SEEDSMEN, 

Edinburgh,  will  send  a  copy  of  their  1920  Catalogue  and 
Guide  to  Gardening  free.  If  this  Paper  is  mentioned. 


BATH'S  SELECT  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS.— 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  choice  Vegetable  aud  Flower 
Seeds,  and  Plants,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  post  free 
on  application.  Special  terms  to  Allotment  Societies. — 
(Dept.  E).  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  The  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech. 

LAXTONS'    SEEDS.— New    Catalogue     for 

1020  contains  all  the  latest  novelties  in  flowers  and  vege- 
tables, including  the  fine  new  pea  "  Admiral  Beatty,"  List 
gratis  on  application.  P.amphlet  on  Fruit  Culture  for  IJd. 
postage. — Laxton  Brothers,  Bedford. 


HEATING     APPARATUS     FOR     GREEN- 

houses.  vineries,  etc.,  supplied  witli  various  arrangements 
of  pipes.  Vanguard,  conical,  sectional,  saddle  and  coil 
boilers.  Pipes,  fitting",  etc.  Illustrated  list  free.— THOS. 
JEAVONS,  Silver  Street  Works,  Brierley  Hill. 


WM.   DUNCAN   TUCKER   &  SONS,   LTD., 

Lawrence  Road,  South  Tottenham,  N.  15. — Conservatories. 
Winter  Gardens,  Vineries,  Peach  Houses,  Portable  Build- 
ings, etc. 


GREENHOUSE  PAINTING  AND  GLAZING. 

— We  can  now  supply  "  Vitrolite  "  the  best  paint,  27/6  per 
gallon,  cans  extra.  "  PLASTINE,"  the  imperishable  putty, 
44/-  per  cwt.,  kegs  extra  ;  7  lb.  tins,  4/:) ;  14  lb.  tins,  7/9  each. 
— W.  Carson  &  Sons,  Grove  Works,  Battersea,  S,W.  11. 

ROCK  PLANTS,  best  varieties,  inexpensive  ; 

list  free, — Marion  Gledstanes,  Fardross,  Clogher,  Tyrone. 

BIRDS'   BATHS,  GARDEN    VASES,    SUN- 

DIALS,  NESTING  BOXES.  Catalogue  <No.  4)  free.— 
MooRTON.  .»).  Thornton  Avenue.  Chiswic.k. 

ROCKERY    PLANTS   SPECIALITY.— Write 

for  descriptive  list,  free. — TERRY  LEE,  16,  Morden  Road, 
Stechford.  Birmingham. 


PERPETUAL      CARNATIONS.  —  Healthy 

Guernsey  Plants,  from  21/-  per  20  plants  carriage  paid. 
Ask  Catalogue.— Van  der  Sltiys  (late  H.  Burnett),  St. 
Margaret's  Nurseries,  Guernsey. 


BEST  GARDEN  AND  TENNIS   NETS,   also 

TWIXES    R  \FFIA,  etc.     See  list  and  prices. — W.  Oliver 
ALLEN.  Net  Maker.  Porthleven.  Cornwall. 


JAMES  GRAY,  LTD.,  Builder  of  Conser- 
vatories, Greenhouses,  etc.,  and  Heating  Engineers,  Danvers 
Street,  Chelsea,  London,  S,W.  3.  Wu-e,  Gray,  201,  Wester... 
London.    Telephone  :  Western.  201. . 

BOX'S     BEGONIAS    for     quality,    Tuber-^ 

single  mixed,  single  frilled,  double  "'•^'''i-  C™*^*^-  "'f^.'^ 
nnv  section  5s  6d  ,  or  to  colour,  bs.  6d,  per  doz.  rost 
free.-"  C.W.O.,"  JOHN  R.  Box,  Seed  Warehouse,  Croydon. 


IV. 


THE    GARDEN. 


[April  3,  1920. 


PROFIT    FROM    THE    UNDERGROUND. 

Not  only  from  Tubes  and  Railways,  but  from  Lines  of  Seeds 
in  the  gardens.  Obtain  tbese  Seeds  and  Seed  Potatoes  from 
ttie  undermentioned  firm  with  25  years'  reputation  for  :^ 

C.   L   CURTIS,  CHATTERIS. 

Careful  attention  to  aU  BOOKINGS. 
EXPRESS  delivery  of  orders,  and 
SIGNAL  Success  with  Seed  Sowing. 

SEED    POTATOES 

141bs.  281b3.  561bs.  1121bs. 


71bs. 

"  Duke  of  Torl£ " 3/- 

"  Midlothian  Early  "...     3/- 

■•  Early  Eclipse  " 2/- 

'•  Early  Puritan  "   2/6 

'■  Early  Hose  " 3/- 

■•  EdzeU  Blue  "    2/4 

'  May  Queen  *' 2/9 

"  Sharpe's  Express  "...  2/4 
"  Sir  J.  Llewellyn  "...  2/3 
"  Great  Scot " 
"  King  George 
"  The  Ally  "  . 

"  Arran  Chief  "   |  ,  ,q 

"  Evergood  "    i    '" 

"  Eing  Edward  " 2A 

"  Scottish  King  "" 
"  Iron  Duke  " 
"  Up-to-Date  " 
"  The  Factor  " 
"  The  Lochar  " 

"  Templar  "    J 

"  Majestic  " 2/3 

All  free  on  Rails,  Sacks  free. 


4/9 

4/9 

3/3 

3/10 

4/9 

3/6 

4/6 

3/6 

3/3 


8/- 

8/6 

6/- 

6/8 

8/6 

6/- 

7/11 

6/- 

6/- 


14/6 
16/- 
11/- 
12/3 
16/- 
11/- 
14/9 
11/- 
11/- 


27/6 
30/- 
20/- 
22/6 
30/- 
21/- 
27/6 
20/- 
20/- 


2/3       3/4       5/8       10/3       18/6 


1/9 


2/10 

3/- 
2/10 


4/6 
5/- 
4/6 


8/- 
9/- 


15/- 
17/6 
15/- 


-  2/3        3/3        5/6 


9/9        17/6 


4/6        8/6        15/-       29/- 
and  sent  to  any  address  on 
receipt   of  Postal   Order.     Prompt  attention   and   delivery 
guaranteed. 

SPECIAL  OFFER. 
3ilbs.  each  "  Edzell  Blue,"  the  "  Ally,"  "  Arran  Comrade," 
and  "  Tinwald  Perfection  " — all  Scotch  grown — packed  free 
and  sent  carriage  paid  by  passenger  train  for  8/-.  A  splendid 
chance  to  test  these  new  varieties.  Double  quantity,  71bs. 
of  each,  15/-. 

Onion  Sets 1/6  per  lb. 

ShaUota   6d. 

Potato  Onions   1/6       ,, 

Collections  of  Peas,  Beans  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  2/6,  3/6, 
5/-,  10/6,  and  21/-,  carriage  paid. 

Send  for  full  Catalogue  of  Seed  Potatoes^  Peas,  Beans  and 
Vegetable  Seeds. 

CHARLES  LEWIN  GURTtS 

Anchor  St.,  CHATTERIS,  Cambridgeshire 


RITO 

(Manufactured   under  Royal   I  eiters  Patent.) 

MULTIPLIES  ALL  ALLOTMENT 
AND  GARDEN  CROPS  AND  PRO- 
DUCES      FRAGRANT     FLOWERS. 

Of  all  Corn  ^Merchants,  Florists  Stores,  etc.,  Icwt. 
19  6,  561bs.  10-,  28Lis.  5'9,  141bs.  3;3,  Tibs.  1(9.  If  any 
difficulties  are  experienced  in  obtaining  supplies,  send 
your  orders  direct  to  the  Manufacturers.  The  Molassine 
Co.,  Ltd.,  22,  Tunnel-avenue,  Greenwich.  S.E.  10.  but 
the  following  amounts  must  be  added  to  cover  carriage  : 
on  56lbs.  II;  on  2Slbs.,  lllbs.  and  71bs.  9d.,  1  cwt. 
carriage  free, 

Rito  Suits  Everything  That  Grows. 


The  RITO  Si 


CAULIFLOWER 

DANIELS'M  AY  QUEEN." 

The  laste^t  growing,  quickesl  heading  variety  in  exis- 
tence. Planted  at  once,  large  white  heads  mav  be  cut 
during  May  and  June.  Plants,  ready  now  3/6  for  ico  ; 
foo    for    16/-.      Carnage    paid.    -■  itVi     CiiUnrnl    hintS- 

DANIELS  &  SON  WYMONDHAM.  NORFOLK 


Seed  Potatoes 


SPECIAL    NEW    VARIETIES,  IMMUNE    FROM    WART 
DISEASE. 

Appan  Victopy.     Appan  Compade. 
Appan    Rose.  Edzell    Blue. 

Majestic.  Kepp's    Pink. 

DESCRIPTIVE    CATALOGUE    FREE    ON 
APPLICATION. 


ISAAC  POAD  &  SONS,  LTD. 

Seed  Potato  Merchants,  YORK. 


FUCHSIAS^  12  of  the  very  best  New  French  varieties 
10/-,    6   for    5/6        6   fine   Hybrids    from   Tiiphylla,    3/6. 

12  FincsfSingle  varieties,  6/-;     6  for  3/6. 

12iEinest' Double  varieties   6/-;    6  for  3/6. 

All  free  for  cash  with  order. 

H.  J.  JONES,  Kyeceoft  Nitiseries,  Hithek  Geeen,  S.E.  13. 

H.J.  JONES   Gold  Medal  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Catalogue  now  ready,  post  free  Id.  stamp.  This  contains 
list  of  all  the  best  varieties  and  much  useiul  information; 
also  list  of  best  Phlox,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  etc.     Rteoboft 

NUESERIES,  HrrHEK  GREEN,  S.E.  13. 

GOLD  MEDAL  PHLOX.  12  Finest  varieties,  in 
cultivation,  10/-;  12  extra  fine  for  7/6:  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  12  very  finest  varieties,  10/-:    12  very  fine,  7/6. 

All  free  for  cash  with  order. 
H.  J.  JONES,  Eyecrofi  Nikseries,  Hither  Green.S.E.  13. 


GUARANTEED 

suppx^ie:s 


Manures,  Pest  Killers, 
Seeds,  Plants,  Syringes, 
Lawn  Improvers,  Netting, 
Soil  P  rifiers,  Weed  Killers 
supplied      under     a     rigid 

Guarantee  of  Satisfaction 
Given  or  Money  Refunded. 

Over  30  years  of  practical 
experience  enables  us  to 
give  Sound  Advice  FREE 
and  the  above  Guarantee 


ONCE    TRIED    ALWAYS    USED, 

THE  'PATTISSON   LAWN  BOOTS 


SIMPLEST  1 


MOST  ECONOMICAL 


STRONGEST! 

Soles  of  best  Enalish  Sole  Leather 
(Waterproofed),  with  Motor  Tpra 
Rubber  Studs. 

The  "PATTISSON"  BOOTS  are 
the  most  durable  on  the  market,  out- 
lasting several  sets  of  ordinary  boots 
and  when  worn  out  can  he  man? 
times  refitted  and  are  then  egual  to 
new  ones,  hut  this  mayonlrbe  satla- 
..«,,..  factorlly  done  by  as,  the  matierB 

RUBBER   SOLES    STRONGLY    RECOMMENDED. 

fillVFR   MFRAI^  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  1904.   1914 

oiLfcn  nicuHLO  royal  international  exhibition,  1912 

Used  in  the  ROYAL  (and  in  thousands 

of  the  PRINXIPAL)  GARDENS. 

Hundreds  of  Testimonials. 

The  Field  says:  "As  good  as  anything 
that  oould  be  devised." 

Mr.  TROUP  (Head  Gardener  to  H.M.  THE 
KING,  Balmoral  Castle)  writes  :  "  The  boots 
supplied  2  years  ago  are  as  good  as  ever." 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  from  the  Makers  Fig.  2. 

H.  PAnissoN  &  CO.,  '■%^^i:r"^j:'^,%^:'^ 

Contractors  to  H.M.  Government. 


ARTINDALE'S 

New  List  of  Hardy  Flower  Roots 

is  now  ready.  po=t  free. 
The  finest  stock  of  Herbaceous  Plants  in  the  country. 
W.      ARTINDALE     &     SON,     Florists, 

SHEFFIELD. 


Ml 

-vackachina 


and  never- 
ending  work 
as  well. 

Far  the  best  way  of  removing 

weeds  from  paths,  drives,  etc., 

is      to      water     them      with     a 

solution  of 

COOPER'S 

WEEDICDE 

which  not  only  destroys  the 
weeds  completely  but  sterilises 
the  ground  for  months  after- 
wards, so  that  no  more  weeds 
can  grow  in  the  interval. 

Received  the  "  Commended "  award  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

Sold    in     quart    aiid    ^-gallon    tins, 

1,    2,    5    and    lO-gallon    drums,  and 

20  and  ■iO-gallon  casks. 

COOPER'S  1-50  WEED-KILLER 

is  also  an  excellent  preparation  for 
abolishing  weeds,  but  lower  in  price  and 
less  concentrated  tban  "  Weedicide." 


Of   Agents    everjrwhere. 

Sole  Manufacturers: 

WILLM.  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS, 

BERKHAMSTEO. 


April  3,  1920.] 


THE    GARDEN. 


Mrs    PYM'S   FAMOUS   PLANTS 

32nd    SEASON         24/-  worth  for  20/- 

All  post  free  or  carriage  paid  passenger  train. 


SPLENDID     STRONG     HARDY     PLANTS. 

PLANT   NOW   FOR  SUCCESS. 

Achillea,  Pearle,  6,  1/4.  Alyssum,  Gold  Dust,  9,  1/0. 
Agrostemma,  crimson,  6,  1/4.  Alpine  Wallflowers,  20. 
1/6,  Alpine  Pinks,  0,  1/4.  Anchusa  Italica,  intense  blue, 
4,1/4.  Anchusa  Dropmore,  3,  1/4.  Aquilegia,  Clematis 
flowered,  0,  1/4.  Aquilegia,  new  long  spurred,  6,  1/4. 
Aquilegia,  double  and  single  mixed,  8, 1/4.  Asters,  Michael- 
mas Daisies, named  varieties,  4, 1/4.  Aubrietia  purpurea,  12, 
1/0.  Aubrietia  Hendersouii,  large  blooms,  very  rich  purple.  0, 
1/4.  Auricula  Alpina,  4, 1/4.  Campanula, dwarf  or  tall, blue 
or  white,  4,  1/4.  Campanula  Pyramidalis,  chimney  bell 
flowers,    grand    two-year-old    plants,    3,    1/4. 

Canterbury  Bells,  'splendid,  strong  year-old  plants  for 
grand  sliow  tlii>  year,  lovely  new  double  or  single  pink, 
6.1/4;  cup  andsiuieer.fi,  1/4;  Dean's  lovely  hybrid-',  12,  I/O; 
single  wliite  or  blue,  12,  1/6;  mixed  doubles,  6,  1/4, 
Carnations,  good  double  border,  6,  1/4.  Cerastium, 
Snow  in  Summer,  12, 1,0.  Pentstemon  barbatus,  coral,  pink. 
4, 1/4,  Chrysanthemum  maximum,  very  large  white,  6, 1/4, 
Roclt  Roses,6. 1/4.  Coreopsis  grandiflora,  6, 1/4,  Cowslip, 
new  red,  0,  1/4.  Foxgloves,  new  yellow,  4,  1/4,  Daisies, 
double  mixed,  20,  1/0,  Delphiniums,  grand  plants,  3.  1/4. 
Oianthus,  all  colours  and  varieties,  12,  1/0.  Dianthus, 
now  type,  hirge  flowering,  splen'lid  colours.  Doub'e  piuK 
beauty,  .Salmon  Queen.  Crimson  Belle,  Snowdrilt,  Vesuvius, 
orange  scarlet.  Fireball,  double  scarlet.  Queen  of  Holland, 
wliite,  6,  I'J,  Erigeron  mauve  Marguerites,  4, 1/4.  Evening 
Primrose,  0,  1/4.  Eupatorium,  white,  4,  1/4,  Forget-me- 
nots,  best  royal  and  Indigo  dwarf  blue,  20,  1/6,  Foxgloves, 
Iverv's  lovely  spotted,  12,  1/4.  Foxgloves  purpurea,  20, 1/6. 
Qaiilardia  irrandiflora,  raagniflcent  new  hybrids,  0,  1/4. 
Qalega,  Ro;it's  rue,  white  or  mauve,  4,  1/4.  Qypsophila 
paniculata,  6,  1/4,  Qypsophila  glabrata,  dwarf,  12,  1/6. 
H3lenium,Bigelowi  Hooperi,  Autumnal,  6, 1/4.  Helianthus, 
Perennial  Sunflower,  single,  12,  1/6  ;  Miss  Mellish,  6,  1/4  : 
double,  6,  1/4,  Hollyhocks,  splendid  singles,  6,  1/4.  Holly- 
hocks, grand  doubles,  4.  1/4.  Honesty,  12,  1/4.  Iceland 
Poppies,  0,  1/4,  lncarvillea,3, 1/4.  Iris,  mixed  colours,  large 
Flag,  4, 1/4.  Linum,  blue  Flax,  12, 1/6.  Lupin,  blue  and  white, 
8,  1/4.  Lupin,  pink,  4,  1/4.  Tree  Lupin,  white  and  yellow. 
4,  1/4.  Lychnis,  scarlet  or  salmon,  6,  1/4.  Oriental 
Poppies,  scarlet,  salmon,  apricot,  crimson,  etc,  6,  1/4. 
Pentstemon,  strong  rooted  cuttings. large  flowering,  scarlet 
anil  pink,  and  lovely  varieties,  mixed  colours,  4,  1/6. 
Everlasting  Pea,  red,  white  or  pink,  4, 1/4.  Pinks,  coloured, 
6.  1/4.  Pinks,  fragrant,  double  white,  6,  1/0.  Polyanthus, 
Kelway's  best  variety  and  gold  laced,  8,  1/4.  Polyanthus 
Primrose,  6,  1/4.  Potentilla,  lovely  doubles,  6,  1/4. 
Ribbon  Grass,  variegated,  0 clumps,  1/4,  Roseof  Sharon, 
4.  1/4,  Rose  Campion,  12,  1/4.  Rosemary,  bushes,  2, 
1/4.  Rudbeckia  Newmanii,  4,  1/4 ;  Golden  Ball,  4,  1/4. 
Saponaria,  pink  trailing,  8.  1/4.  Saxifraga, mossy,  assorted, 
6,1/4.  Sedums,assorted,  0,1/4,  Silene  compaeta,  pink,  20,1/0. 
Silene  Sehafta,  0,  1/4.  Sweetwilliams,  new  scarlet,  pink 
and  crimson  beauty.  6,  1/4.  Sweetwilliam,  splendid  mixed, 
15,  1/4.  Thrift,  compact  pink,  12,  1/G.  Tritoma,  Red- 
Hot  Poker,  3,  1/4,  Valerian, crimson,  12,  1/6,  Verbascum, 
dwarf  or  tall,  6.  1/4.  Veronica,  light  or  dark  blue,  4,  1/4, 
Hemerocallis,    lovely     large    flowering    hardy    Lily, 

tawnv  and  orange  red  shades,  very  handsome,  large  roots, 
3.  1/4,  Peeonies,  white,  pink,  yellow,  crimson,  1,  1'4 
Pasonies,  mixed,  2,  1/4.  Phlox,  large  flowering,  white,  pink, 
crimson,  scarlet,  mauve,  2,  1/4,  Phlox,  mixed  large  flower- 
ing. 3,  1/4.  Scabious  Caucasica,  beautiful  large  mauve, 
3,  1/4.  Spireea  palmata.  beautiful  hardy  scarlet,  1,  1/4. 
Monarda,  new,  scarlet,  2,  1/6. 

Violas,  Bath's  splendid  bedding  varieties.  Yellow  Gem, 
Purple  King,  Imperial  Blue,  Snow  Queen,  and  lovely  mixed, 
12,  1/8. 


Passion  Flower,  hardy  blue  and  white,  2,  1/4. 
Li.ly  of  the   Valley,  strong   flowering   crowns,    12,    1/6, 
Antirrhinums  (.snap  dragon),  strong  Autumn  sown  and 
transplanted,  all    the   lovely   new  colours,  large   flowering 
varieties,  6,  1/4, 

Cauliflowers  for  early  use,  autumn  sown  and  trans 
planted  in  cold  frame,  20,  1/4;  very  large,  20,  1/6. 
Tomatoes,  liest  varieties,  strong  transplanted,  6,1/4, 
Strong  autumn  plants  from  open  ground.  Spring 
Cabbage,  Winter  Tripoli  Onions,  Lettuce,  Leeks, 
Perpetual  Spinach,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Pickling 
Cabbage.     KJO,  2/-;   300,  4/0. 

Sage,  Thyme,  Mint,  Marjoram,  Fennel,  6,  1/4. 
Parsley,lSest curleil,  12,  1/4,    Rhubarb,  best  red,  named 
sorts,  6,  1/6,    Chives,  perennial    Onions,  always  growing, 
once  planted  no  more  trouble,  12,  1/4, 

Pansies,  splendid  plants,  separate  colours  or  best  large 
flowering,  named,  mixed,  12,  1/4. 

Gladiolus,  magnlHcent  large-flowering  liybrids,  glorious 
colours,    6,  1/6. 

Geum  Mrs.  Bradshaw,  very  large  double,  scarlet,  large 
2  year  old  plants,  2  1/0,  Scarlet  Musk,  quite  hardy,  very 
showy,  4  1/4, 

Marguerites,  large  flowering,  yellow  or  white,  splendid 
plants,  4,  1/0 ;  Marguerite,  Mrs.  Sander,  large  double 
white,  3,  1/0,  Calceolarias,  grand  plants,  yellow,  red  or 
brown,  4,  1/6.  Everlasting  Pea,  large  2  and  3  year  old 
plants,  make  lovely  flower  screen  red,  white  and  pink  mixed, 
3,  1/6. 

Chrysanthemums,  strong  rooted  cuttings,  summer, 
autumn  or  winter  flowering,  best  varieties,  white,  pink,  gold, 
yellow,  bronze,  crimson  or  mixed,  6,  1/4. 

Tiger  Lilies,  quite  hardy,  large  showy  blooms,  spotted, 
orange,  red,  double  and  single,  4,  1/0.  Brompton  Stocks, 
strong,  sturdy,  transplanted  plants,  giant  scarlet,  pink 
purple,  white,  0, 1/4,  Antirrhinum  seedlings,  strong  Autumn 
sown,  lovely  new  large  flowering  varieties,  mixed,  20,  1/0. 

Anemone  japonica,  pink  or  white,  2,  1/4,  Centaurea, 
large  perennial  cornflower,  blue,  white  or  mauve,  6,  1/4, 
Anemone  fulgens,  soon  flower,  beautiful  double,  mi.xed 
colours,  and  large  single  scarlet,  4,  1/4. 

Primula  Japonica    Queen  of  Primulas,  3,  1/4. 
Lavender  tiushes,  3,  1/6, 

Seakale,  strong  plants,  12,  1,6;    .50,  .5/6,   101),  10/- 
Alstromeria,  lovely  flame  lily  of  Peru,  3,  1/4. 
Flowering  Climbers,  quite  hardy; — Calystegia,  doulile 
Morning  Glory,  prolusion  of  flowers  like  pink  carnations, 

3.  14;  Tropaeolum  speciosum,  flame  flower,  2,  1/4; 
Euromocarpis,    rapid    climber,     trusses    orange    flowers, 

2,  1/4;  tuberous  rooted  Wistaria,  2,  1/4, 

SPLENDID    PLANTS    FOR    COOL   HOUSE,   etc., 

Primula     Malacoides,     6,     1/4,        Primula     Kewensis 

yellow,  4,  1/4.       Scarlet  Salvia,    4,    1/4,      Celsia  Critica, 

4,  1/4,  Rehmannia,  4,  1/4.  Qchizanthus  Wisetonensis, 
6,  1/4,  Beauty  Stocks,  4,  1/4.  Primula  obconica, 
new  pink  and  crimson  Giant,  4,  1/4.  Streptocarpus, 
Veitch's  new  hybrids,  3,  1/4.  Cinerarias,  prize 
exhibition  and  Stellata,  G,  1/4.  Begonias,  crimson 
perpetual  flowering,  4,  1/4.  Nicotiana  (Tobacco),  red 
or  wliite,  6,  1/4.  Solanum  aviculare,  kangaroo  apple, 
most  beautiful  intense  blue  flowers  and  golden  fruit,  3.  1/4. 
Primula  Verticillata,  tr.agrant  yellow,  4,  1/4.  Primula 
Cortusoides.  rich  purple,  4,  1/4,  Cannas,  3,  1/4. 
Marguerites,  blue,  4,  1/4.  Smilax,  trailing,  6,  1(4, 
Many  others. 

Agapanthus,  large  African  lily,  blue  or  white,  2,  1/6, 
Fig  Palm,  3, 1/6,  Arum  Lily,  lit  tie  gem,  2, 1/6,  Asparagus 
Fern,  trailing,  3,  1/6,  Asparagus  Fern,  erect,  2,  1/6, 
Eucalyptus,  air  purifier,  4,  1/0,  Scented  oak  leaf 
Geraniums,  3, 1/6,   Heliotrope,  large  dark  fragrant  bloom, 

3,  1/4;  12  assorted  strong  flowering  ijlauts  for  pots,    3/6, 

MAGNIFICENT    HARDY     PERENNIALS. 
Rockery,  Spring,  Bedding,  Shrubs,  Climbers,  Green- 
house.    Vegetable  plants.    Catalogue  free. 


Mrs.    PYM,    F.R.H.S.,   &    CO. 

10,     VINE      HOUSE,      WOODSTONE,      PETERBOROUGH 


RELIABLE  ROCK  PLANTS 

SAMPLE    COLLECTION. 

12  for  6/-,  all  different.      Plainly  labelled.     Carriage  paid. 

My  Selection.       State  Aspect. 

CATALOGUE  AND  INSTRUCTIVE  GUIDE  GRATIS. 

G.  R.  PHIPPS,  F.R.H.S., 
Alpine    Nursery,    Barnham,    BOGNOR. 


FORBES'  CATALOGUE 

Delphiniums,  Paeonies,  Phloxes,  Pyrethrums, 
Florists'  Flowers,  Alpine  and  hardy  Border 
Perennials,  Seeds,  &c. 

FREE    ON     APPLICATION. 

JOHN  FORBES  (Hawick),  Ltd.,  The  Kings  Nurserymen, 

HAWICK,    SCOTLAND. 


C" 


RYSANTHEMUMS 
and    CARNATIONS 


Our  Speciaiiiym 

Send  (orCATALOGUE  and/or  NOVELTY  LIST  post  free. from 

K.   LUXFORD   &   CO., 

Sheering  Nurseries,   Harlow,  Essex. 

And  at  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. 


■C'««<"M"M">*C"M">-M">->->-!"0"«"H">*-H"0">* 


MAKE  SURE  YOU  PLANT 
SCOTCH  POTATOES 

by  procuring  your  supplies  direct 
from  FORFARSHIRE.  Send 
to-day  for  our  SEED  POTATO 
LIST  and  GUIDE  (mentioning 
this  paper).     It  is  post  free. 

THYNE    &    SON, 
DUNDEE. 


GREAT    EASTER    OFFER 

To   Clear,   Big  Reductions 

AH  Seed  offered  on  this  List  arc  Guaranteed 
Scotch  (Jrown.  Can  oive  quick  delivery  ;  we 
Guarantee  to  deliver  on  rail  wiUiiu  'IV  hours 
of  receiving  order  ;  we  can,  under  no  con- 
sideration, senil  Non  Immune  Varieties  into 
Black  Scab  infected  areas.  Customers  should 
apply   of   local    police    if  in   doubt. 

SCOTCH  GROWN,  GUARANTEED. 

1121b8.     561b9.    281ba.    141ba.  7lb8. 


Mat  Queen 

.    2.)/- 

!:;/« 

ti/(i 

:i/6 

■m 

DuKB  OP  York    . 

.    25/- 

12/(! 

6/6 

S/6 

2/3 

Sharpe's  Express 

.    2.j/- 

12/fi 

6/6 

.-!  fi 

:V3 

Epicures 

.   25/- 

121; 

B'fi 

3/6 

2/3 

Kino  Edward      . 

.    2:-,/- 

12/B 

6/6 

3/6 

?,l% 

Eclipse 

.    18/- 

9/6 

5/- 

2/9 

21- 

British  Qdeen    . 

.    1.-./- 

7/6 

4/- 

2/6 

1/0 

Queen  Mary 

.    1.-./- 

7/« 

4/- 

2/e 

1/9 

Everoood    . 

.    ].-./- 

7/6 

4/- 

2/6 

1/9 

Up-to-date 

.    ].-./- 

7/6 

4/- 

?/« 

1/9 

Akran  Chief 

.   15/- 

7/8 

4/- 

2/6 

1/9 

IMMUNES.    SCOTCH  GROWN, 

GUARANTEED 

Can  be  grown 

in  Bhiik 

Si"ib  in 

(■<-ti'd 

irra. 

112lb3. 

561b3. 

281b3. 

141bs. 

71ba. 

Edzell  Blue 

.  25/- 

12/6 

e/6 

3/6 

2/3 

OOLDEN  Wonder. 

.  20/- 

11/- 

6/- 

:i/« 

2/6 

Kerr's  Pink 

.  25/- 

12/6 

6/6 

3/6 

2/3 

TiNWALD  Perfection 

.  25/- 

12/6 

6/6 

3/6 

2/3 

Majestic 

.  25/- 

12/6 

«/6 

3/6 

2/3 

LOCHAR 

.   17/- 

9/- 

6/- 

2/9 

21- 

King  George 

.   17/- 

!)/- 

5/- 

2/9 

21- 

Templars     . 

.   17/- 

9/- 

5/- 

2/9 

21- 

Arran  Comrade  . 

.  40/- 

21/- 

10/6 

6/6 

3/6 

DARon.T,  Early    . 

.   40/- 

21/- 

10/6 

6/6 

3/6 

King  Edwards. 

once  grown 

.    18/- 

9,6 

5/- 

2.9 

2/- 

Try  our  ImmnneCollpction.  S^Ib';.  each  of  .4rran  Comrade, 
Arran  Victory,  Dargill  Early,  and  Tinwald  Perfection,  10/- 
carriage  paid,  pas^fn^icr,  rarli  vaiir1.\- packed  and  named 
separate  in  one  \y.vg.     Duulile  qiiautit,\,   71bs.  of  each  20/-. 


Basic  Slag— 71bs.,  1/3  ;   141bs.,  2/- 
Superphosphate— 71bs..  1/6  ;    141bs.,  2/6 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia — 71bs.,  3/-  ;    141bs.,  5/6 
Nitrate  of  Soda— 71b3.,  3/-  :   141bs.,  5/6 
Potash— 71b3.,  2/6  ;    141b3.,  4/6 
Dissolved  Bones  Compound — 71bs.,  2/-  ;   141bs.,  3/6 


1121bs. 

561bs. 

281bS. 

141b3 

71h» 

3/6 

2/3 

1/8 

1/4 

1/1 

5/3 

3/3 

1/9 

1/6 

1/1 

7/3 

4/- 

21- 

1/9 

1/1 

9/- 

5/3 

2/6 

21- 

1/1 

We  can  send  Seed  Potatoes  and  Manures  carriage  paid, 
passenger,  as  below  : — 

PASSENGER  TRAIN. 

Up  to  50  miles       a 
Up  to  100  miles 
Up  to  200  miles     . 
Over  200  miles 

Bags  free  on  rail.     Cash  with  order.     Send  for  our  list. 

It  is  very  important  to  give  station  when  ordering. 

TOM    E.    KING, 
SO!»ERSHAM,  ST.    IVES,   HUNTS. 

Contractor  to  His  Majesty's  Qovernment. 


Jj^m&/um^ 


Li 


men    wi 


11 


cost    more 

in  future  owing  to  the  rapid  advancement 
in  prices  of  materials  and  production.  It 
will  therefore  pay  the  thrifty  housewife  to 
get  in  her  stock  NOW.  We  are  otfehng 
all  kinds  of  likens,  includ  ne  Tablecloths. 
Sheets  and  Pillow  Cases.  Towels.  Hand- 
kerchiefs, all  at  manufacturers'  prices. 
Lidcn  List  No.46s  and  Samfflcs  sctti  post  fi-cc. 

ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER,  Ltd., 

BELFAST. 


VI, 


THE  GARDEN. 
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"ETRUSCAN"    The    Paint 

For  Hard  Wear  and  Tear 


THE  FOLLY  OF  NEGLECT 

Take  a  glance  at  the  outside  of  your 
house,  at  the  garden  furniture  and 
your  outbuildings.  Do  they  show 
signs  of  decay  ?  The  first  stage 
of  decay  must  be  arrested  or  early 
renewal  cost  will  be  inevitable. 
Neglect  is  a  costly  economy.  You 
insure  against  j  fire,  but  decay  is  fa 
more  certain  source  of  loss — it  is 
always  at  work  quietly,  slowly,  but 
surely.  Your  most  effective  insur- 
ance is  a  coat  of  "  Etruscan  "  paint. 


Send  for 
Further 
Particulars 
To-day 


Telegrams : 
Teqolines  (Westrand),  London. 
Cabgay  (Strat),  London. 

Telephones :   . 

Keqent  219. 
East  866. 


R.  GAY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

Established  ISoil. 

Walter    House,  Bedford    Street,  W.C. 

Langthome  Works,  Stratford  Market 
E.  15 


JAPANESE  LILIES 


We  have  .%  splendid  stock  of  these,  and  can  offer  fine  bulbs 
of  the  following,  including  many  rare  forms,  which  have  not 
been  available  for  many  years. 

Auratum  rubro-vittatum — One  of  the  most  handsome 
Lilies  ;  large  white  flowers  with  a  deep  red  band 
down  the  centre  of  each  petal  3/-  each,  32/S  doz. 
,,  Wittei — A  very  scarce  and  beautiful  variety,  with 
pure  white  unspotted  flowers  which  have  a  central 
band  of  yellow,  in  some  cases  the  ends  of  the  petals 
are  tinged  witli  a  reddish-brown  streak. 

3/6  each,  36/-  doz. 
'BatemannisB — Unspott«d  flowers  of  a  rich  glowmg  apricot, 
borne  four  to  six  together  in  an  xmibel.  1/6  each,  16/-  doz. 
Davuricum  luteum  (A.M.,  R.H.S.) — The  most  beautiful  of 
June  flowering  Lilies  ;  yellow  flowei-s  richly  spotted  with 
black  ;  easily  grown  and  very  hardy.    3/6  each,  36/-  doz. 
Henryi — The  orange-yellow  Speciosum.     2/6  each,  24/-  doz. 
Japonicum  Colchesterense — The  Japanese  Browni ;  cream 
trumpet  with  brown  reverse.  2/6  each,  27/6  doz. 

Kramer! — The  unique  pink  Lily,  in  shape  Uke  longiiiorum, 
magnificent  bulbs  of  this  rare  form.    1/6  each,  16/-  doz. 
Leichtlini — A  very  beautiful  and  graceful  Lily,  citron  yellow, 
thickly  spotted  with  purple.  3/6  each,  36/-  doz. 

Regale  (A.M.,  R.H.S.) — The  centres  of  the  white  flowers  are 
flushed  with  yellow  and  externally  are  streaked  with 
brown  ;  one  of  the  finest  Lihes.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell 
writes  :  "  I  consider  this  the  most  desirable  oLthe  genus 
introduced  to  this  country."  Strong  bulbs.  5/-,  7/6  each. 
Speciosum  album  Kratzeri — One  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  Lilies,  purest  wliite,  with  a  band  of  green  down  the 
centre  of  each  petal.  1/3  each,  12/-  doz. 

Speciosum  magnif  icum  (Wallace) — New  Japanese  variety. 
The  ra.issive  flowers  are  Sin.  across,  coloxued  rich  ruby- 
carmine,  margined  white.  1/6  each,  16/-  doz. 
Thunbergianum  "  Orange  Queen  "  (A.M.,  E.H.S.) — Very 
vigorous,  flowers  of  a  beautiful  bright  orange. 

2/6  each,  24/-  doz. 

„         New   Varieties   from   Japan — We    have   received 

these  new  forms  from  our  collector  in  Japan,  but 

unfortunately  he  gi^es  us  no  description  of  them. 

Varieties  A,  B,  C.  1/6  each,  16/-  doz. 

Tigrinum    Fortunei   giganteum — 6ft.   high,    carrying,   in 

many  cases,  50  flowers  of  grand  colour.  1/-  each,  10/6  doz. 

Our  new  lists  of  Lilies  and  Gladiolus,' Hardy  Plants"  for 
Spring  Planting,  Trees  and  Slirubs,  etc.,  will  be  sent  on 
application. 


R.  WALLACE  &  CO.,  LTD., 

COLCHESTER 


Notes  from  Maidstone. 

IRIS 

The  word  Iris  which  is  the 
Greek  for  rainbow  is  most 
appropriate,  suggesting  the 
remarhab'.e  combination  and 
blending  of  exquisite  colours 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  Iris. 
Those  who  are  denied  the  orchids 
of  the  greenhouse  may  find  in 
the  Iris  a  beautiful  substitute  of 
very  easy  cultivation.  Iris  may 
bs  planted  now  and  we  have  a 
very  fine  stock  of  plants,  a  list  of 
which  will  be  sent  free  on  appli- 
cation. The  following  collections 
will  be  sent  Package  Free  and 
Carriage  Paid:  No. IX.,  12 
varieties,  1 2/-,-  iVo.  ^Y.  ,24  varieties 
22/-;  No.  XL,  50  in  variety  for 
42/-;  No.  XII..  100  in  variety  for 
80/-. 

George  Bunyard  &■  Co.,  Ltd., 
Royal  Nurseries, 

Maidstone. 


FINEST  SEEDS 

THE 

WORLD  PRODUCES  / 

AND  THE  x/j 


Sena 
for 
/llustrated 
Cata/ogue 
ana  compare  price"- 
/tuui//  inrerest  you . 


ONE&ALL  SEEDS  L^.^ST ALBANS. I 


SANITAS  Powder 

INSURES  YOUR  CROPS 

Against  SLUGS,  WORMS,  RATS, 
MICE,  CATS  and  BIRDS. 


Large  and  small  tins  and  in  bags, 

of     all     Chemists,     Stores      and 

Nurserymen. 

THE   SANITAS    CO.,  Ltd. 

Limehouse,    London,   E.14. 

Aviarded  Medat'at  Royal  Horticultural 
Exhibition.  19)1. 


Flozier  Seeds  to  sozv  now 
in  frame  or  greenhouse. 

STOCKS,'  large   fid.,    ten   week. 

finest  mixed,  Bd.  perpkt. 

All-  the  -  Year  -  Round. 

beautiful   double  white. 

6d.  and  1/-  per  pkt. 
..        Large    fid.    pyramidal. 

large     double      flowers. 

mixed.  6d.  per  pkt. 
ASTERS,  Giant  Comet,  mixed; 
GiantComet, white  :  OstrichPlume. 
white;    ditto,  mixed;   Truff ant's 
Perfection,     mixed  ;       Victoria, 
mixed;  Dwf.  Chrysanthemum,  fid. 
mixed;   Sinensis,  single  mauve, 
pink,  and  white,  all  6(f.  per  pkt., 
best  obtainable  strains. 
C.iRNATION,      finest      border 
vars.,  self  colours,  1/6  per  pkt. 
GLOXINIA,    finest    erect    fid., 
1/6  per  pkt. 

PRIMULAS,  giant  fid.,  in  good 
variety  of  sep.  colours,  and  finest 
mixed,  1/6  per  pkt. 
AURICULA  ALPINE,  finest 
strain  for  outdoor  culture,  6d.  pkt. 
NEMESIAS,  Triumph,  and 
Blue  Gem,  splendid  half-hardy 
annuals,  6d.  and  1/-  per  pkt.; 
sow  end  of  month. 
SALPIGLOSSIS  grandiflorus. 
very  fine  half-hardy  annuals, 
3d.  and  6d. 

J.  R.  Pearson  &■  Sons, 

Esttib.  17S2.        Lowdham,  Notts. 
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SELDOM  have  we'seen  Magnolias  flowering 
in  such  great  profusion  as  they  are  at 
the  time  of  writing.  To  the  list  of 
beautiful  Spring  flowering  Magnolias 
mentioned  on  page  i68  should  be  added 
M.  Lennei,  which  flowers  again  in  late  summer. 
It  is  a  hybrid  resembling  the  better  known 
M.  soulangeana — indeed,  it  is  said  to  have  had 
the  same  origin,  viz.,  M.  conspxua  x  obovata,  or 
probably  its  variety,  purpurea.  The  flowers 
(illustrated  on  the  front  cover)  are  richly  coloured 
— a  beautiful  shade  of  rose  ^^purple  outside  and 
white  inside.  '^:; 
Cotoneaster     hiimifusa. — This    is    the    most 

prostrate  of  all  the  Cotoneasters,  a 

plant     that    rapidly     creeps     with         

ruddy  stems  over  the  surface  of 
the  soil  and  soon  makes  a  dense 
mat.  The  leaves  are  large,  over 
an  inch  long,  and  of  a  fine  Myrtle- 
green  1  which  is  chequered  in 
autumn  and  winter  with  the  yellow 
and  crimson  of  the  few  older  ones 
which  are  shed  annually.  The 
flow-ers,  pinky-white,  and  scarlet 
fruit  are  small,  but  as  the  latter 
are  held  erect  on  long  stems  they 
are  effective  and  pretty.  C.  humi- 
fusa  is  a  most  useful  plant  for 
covering  steep  banks  or  the  face  of 
a  rock  and  it  does  not  seem  in  the 
least  fastidious  as  regards  position 
or  soil.  The  trailing  stems  will 
easily  run  2  fret  the  first  season. 

Abutilon    Boule    de    Neige.— 

Although  an  old  variety,  this  is 
still  one  of  the  best  white  Abutilons 
as  a  greenhouse  climber.  It  is  seen 
to  best  advantage  when  trained  to 
roof  rafters  or  when  tied  loosely  to 
greenhouse  pillars.  Throughout 
winter  it  provides  a  succession  of 
flowers,  borne  gracefully  on  slender 
stems.  The  white  petals  are  deli- 
cately veined  or  netted,  to  which 
the  golden  anthers  of  expanded 
flowers  form  a  pleasing  contrast . 
Rhododendron    ciliatum. — This 

is  a  compact  and  bushy  little 
evergreen  slirub  of  about  3  feet, 
the  rather  large  and  rounded  leaves 
being  covered  with  hairs,  especially 
■when  young.  This  year  it  bloomed 
■with  us  in  early  March,  and  the 
flowers,  which  are  borne  in  small, 
loose  clusters,  are  about  ij  inches 
in  diameter  and  of  a  creamy- 
■\vhite  suffused  with  pink.  R. ciliatum 
appears  to  be  perfectly  hardy  in 
the   inland  valleys  of  our  westerly  THE 


counties,  and  the  bksscms  stand  the  weather 
remarkably  well.  To  this  species  we  owe  such 
good  hybrids  as  R.  pra'ccx,  R.  Rcsy  Bell  and  others. 
When  gro'wn  under  deciduous  trees  these  early 
Rhododendrons  are  greatly  protected  from  what 
is  their  worst  enemy  at  flowering  time — a  hoar  frost. 
Andrameda  polifolia. — The  only  true  Andro- 
meda, a  native  plant,  is  a  pretty  little  shrub  for 
grouping  in  a  cool  soil  with  Heaths,  Zenobias 
and  members  of  other  genera  which  often  borrow 
its  name.  The  waxy  flowers  are  small,  but  they 
are  of  a  peculiarly  fresh  shade  of  pink,  which 
contrasts  well  with  the  deep  green  leaves.  The 
latter  have   an  obliging   habit   of  tilling  as  if   to 


display  their  white  undersides.  This  year  A' 
polifolia  was  in  blocm  in  March,  but  this  is  some 
months  before  its  usual  time.  It  does  well  in  any 
lime-free  loam  freely  intermixed  with  leaf-mould. 

Comparative  Effects  of  the  Mild   Season.— 

1  have  been  interested  to  notice  here  the  ctm- 
parative  effect  of  the  mild  winter  and  early  spring 
on  different  plants.  Snowdrops,  Chioncdoxas, 
Crocuses,  Sisyrinchiums  and  Ribes  sanguine um  have 
all  flowered  about  their  normal  period,  while 
Forsythias,  Erylhroniums,  Primroses,  Polyanthuses 
and  Auriculas  are  flowering  quite  three  weeks 
in  advance  of  the  normal  period.  The  Snowy 
M'Lspilus  too  (Amelanchicr  canadensis),  which  is 
not  usually  in  flower  here  before 
the  last  week  in  April,  is  now 
(March  24)  just  beginning  to  show 
colour. — Charles  Comfort,  Broom- 
field  Gardens,  Midlothian. 

Red  Hot  Poker  in  March.  — 
On  March  ri  I  saw  a  clump  of 
the  common  Kniphofia  in  a  cottage 
garden  in  this  district  with  four 
spikes  of  blossom,  each  about 
3  feet  high.  At  the  date  men- 
lioned  the  flowers  were  just  turn- 
ing a  bright  colour  preparatory  to 
opening.  The  situation  was  quite 
a  normal  one,  the  plant  long  estab- 
lished and  the  garden  neglected. 
Can  any  reader  beat  this  record  ? 
—A.  T.  J.,  Tal-y-Cafn,  North  Wales. 

Training  Gooseberry  Bushes.^ 

The  old  method  of  training  Goose- 
berries by  severely  cutting  out  the 
middle  branches  and  shoots  to  form 
oup-shaped  bushes,  is  fast  being 
eleparted  from.  One  great  obstacle 
to  this  method  is  the  serious  damage 
the  bushes  generally  sustain  frem  a 
lieavy  snowfall,  great  branches 
lieing  broken  off  and  sometimes  the 
bushes  split  in  pieces. 

Grafting  Fruit  Trees.  —  Early 

.\pril  is  about  the  best  time  to 
licgin  grafting,  which  should  be 
(lone  when  the  sap  begins  to  rise 
freely.  Various  methods  arc 
adopted,  but  the  object  in  all  is 
tlte  same,  viz.,  to  make  a  union  in 
t  he  combium  of  scion  and  stock.  .\ 
whip  or  splice  graft  may  appear 
the  simplest  to  effect,  but  any  of 
the  other  methods  is  quite  as  easy 
(•nee  vou  have  been  shown  the  way. 
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FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

.\pril    6. — Scottish    Horticultural 
Society's  .Meeting. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

(The  Editor  is    not    responsible    jor    ihc    opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents .) 


A    GARDENER'S    ROMANCE. 

T  TNDER  the  heading  of  "  A  Gardener's  Romance  " 
(page  147),  ■'  H.  H.  W.'s  "  note  is  scarcely 
complete  without  a  reference  to  the  building 
in  Hyde  Park,  London,  for  the  first  Great  Inter- 
national Exhibition  in  1851,  which 
Prince  Albert,  the  Consort  of  Queen 
Victoria,  prophesied  as  the  first  step 
towards  an  International  peace  and 
the  industrial  union  of  all  nations, 
the  non-realisation  of  which  is  so 
fresh  in  our  minds.  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  however,  did  his  share  in 
designing  the  building,  which  at  the 
close  of  the  exhibition  was  re-erected 
under  a  different  design  at  Sydenham, 
now  the  Crystal  Palace.  These  facts 
may  add  a  little  more  interest  to  the 
talent  of  the  Chatsworth  gardener.— 
John  R.  Jackson. 

THE    GREEN    SPOTTED 

SNOWDROPS. 

TT  does  not  appear  so  long  as  thirty 
years,  but  it  is  really  almost  that 
length  of  time  since  I  became  inter- 
ested in  the  varieties  of  the  Snowdrop, 
as  revealed  by  the  papers  read  at  the 
Snowdrop  Conference  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  in  1S91.  Among  the 
varieties  I  then  acquired  were  some  of 
those  with  green  spots  on  the  exterior  of 
the  outer  segments.  In  going  over  my  . 
collection  the  other  day  I  was  disap- 
pointed to  find  that  these  seemed  to 
have  vanished  into  the  abyss  into  which 
so  many  flowers  go  through  removals  and 
stress  of  other  matters.  Such  Snowdrops 
as  Warei,  Leopard  and  Spot  are  lost. 
Warei  is  understood  to  be  a  seedling  from 
the  curious  G.  Scharloki,  but  without  the 
divided  spathe  ;  Leopard  is  of  an  uncom- 
mon shape  and  has  a  large  deep  green  spot, 
and  Spot,  which  is  a  variety  of  G.  Fosteri, 
has  small  pale  green  spots. — S.  Arnott. 

A   REMARKABLE   .4.LDER  TREE. 

TT  is  asserted  hereabouts  that  the 
Alder  tree  which  stands  in  the  grounds 
of  the  White  House,  Bunbury,  is 
the  largest  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
with  how  much  truth  I  desire  to  ascer- 
tain from  you.  The  measurements  of  the  tree 
are  :  girth,  5  feet  from  ground,  10  feet  2  inches  ; 
girth,  just  above  ground,  13  feet  3  inches ; 
height,  /I  feet  6  inches.  The  Aldersey  family  who 
civilly  and  ecclesiastically  are  closely  connected 
with  the  parish  of  Bunbury,  derive  their  name  irom 
the  Alder. — R.  Brocklebank,  Haughton  Hall, 
Tarporley. 

[Although  of  exceptional  size,  this  Alder  is  by 
no  means  the  largest  on  record.  The  finest 
Alders  we  know  of  are  those  at  Pain's  Hill, 
Surrey,  One  of  these  trees,  on  an  island,  is 
probably  over  90  feet  high,  but  owing  to 
its  position  cannot  be  measured  accurately. 
Another  growing  by  a  lake  has  no  less  than 
seventeen  stems,  about  75  feet  in  height,  growing 
from  a  stool,  which  is  19  feet  in  girth.  At 
Elvaston  Castle  in  1907  we  saw  a  remarkably 
fine  tree  about  90  feet  high,  but  its  girth  was  only 
6  feet  6  inches,  v.ith  a  clean  bole  60  feot  to  70  feet 


to  the  first  branch.  This  may  be  the  tree  mentioned 
by  London  in  his  "Arboretum"  (Vol.  iv,  page 
1686),  as  being  89  feet  by  2  feet  7  inches  in  1837. 
.^.t  Betchford  Park,  Surrey  and  Whitton,  near 
Hounslow,  there  are  trees  of  similar  dimensions. 
Sir  Hugh  Beevor  records  a  very  large  tree  at 
Shottisham,  Norfolk,  which  measured  70  feet  high 
and  1 8  feet  in  girth.  .At  Aldermaston  Park. 
Berks,  Mr.  Elwes  saw,  in  1906,  a  very  large  and  old 
Alder,  which  had  the  appearance  of  having  been 
pollarded  and  was  17  feet  4  inches  in  girth.     In 


IRIS     STVLOSA     IX     A     SUNNY     CORNER. 

Scotland  the  -Uder  occasionally  attains  a  very  large 
girth,  one  at  Fasnakyle,  in  Strathglass,  being  18  feet 
in  girth  at  2  feet  from  the  ground  in  1904  ;  it  had 
a  Mountain  .A,sh  2  feet  in  diameter  growing  on  it. 
There  used  to  be  a  very  large  Alder  in  the  corner  of 
the  flower  garden  at  Gordon  Castle,  but  we  do  not 
know  if  this  tree  is  still  in  existence.  It  was 
figured  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Scottish 
Arboricultural  Societ)-,"  Vol.  ix,  plate  i  (1S81), 
and  at  that  time  was  17  feet  4  inches  in  girth  at 
I  foot  from  the  ground.  14  feet  9  inches  at  5  feet. 
Its  height  was  35  feet  and  the  circumference  of  its 
branches  was  r35  feet.  This  fine  old  tree  was 
supposed  to  be  nearly  300  years  old.  Elwes  states 
that  an  immense  .Alder  was  felled  at  Powerscourt, 
Ireland,  in  1902,  the  butt  girthing  20  feet  neai  the 
ground.  Another  tree,  at  .Armagh,  was  94  feet 
high  by  6  feet  4  inches  in  girth  in  1904.  !\Iany 
trees  50  feet  to  Oo  feet  high  :;re  known  in  dif.crcnt 
perls  of  the  ccuntry. — Ed.; 


IRIS    STYLOS  A. 

'"pHE  extremely  dry  season  we  suffered  from 
in  1919  in  the  South  of  England  taught 
me  many  lessons,  one  is  that  Iris  stylosa,  lovti 
of  a  hot,  dry  summer  though  it  is,  does  need  water 
in  the  autumn.  .AH  mine  are  planted  facing  south 
and  west  at  the  foot  of  walls  in  poor  soil  and  every 
year  till  this  last  I  have  begun  to  pick  the  flowers 
in  November,  and  continued  to  do  so  during  the 
winter.  This  year  not  one  bud  appeared  in  spite 
of  lovely  mild  weather  until  quite 
the  end  of  February.  During  the 
first  week  of  March  I  picked  a  bunch 
every  day.  The  same  lateness  I  have 
noticed  in  the  yellow  Winter  Jasmine, 
and  I  ■■  am  sure  both  these  plants 
suffered  from  want  of  water  in  the 
autumn  and  were  not  able  to  make 
their  fiower-buds  until  unusually  late. 
I  hope  if  we  ever  have  an  autumn 
as  dry  as  1919  I  shall  remember 
to  water  them. — Ethel  Case,  Hamblc- 
don,  Hants. 

■yHERE  is  no  other  flower  of  which  it 
can  be  said  that  it  blooms  in  the  open 
in  all  non-frosty  weather  from  November 
to  .-^pril,  but  that  is  the  good  character 
that  may  be  given  to  this  charming 
Algerian  Iris,  whose  clear-cut  purple 
bloom  is  always  so  welcome.  The  photo- 
graph was  taken  on  March  5,  and  a 
fortnight  later  there  were  quite  three 
times  as  many  blooms  on  the  group, 
although  they  had  been  freely  gathered 
for  the  house  on  several  days  between 
the  two  dates.  To  have  seen  this  Iris 
for  the  first  time  in  its  native  place,  in 
scattered  groups  in  the  wild  hiU  country 
to  the  north  of  .Algiers,  was  a  happy 
experience  never  to  be  forgotten.  It  was 
growing  in  red  earth  with  occasional 
outcropping  rock  and  patches  of  thin 
scrub.  With  it,  but  more  infrequent, 
was  the  stiU  lovelier  I.  alata,  whose 
wider  flowers  of  tenderer  texture  were 
nearly  always  tattered  by  wind.  I.  alata 
is  too  tender  for  an  outdoor  plant  in 
England,  but  I.  stylosa  will  do  well 
almost  anywhere  in  the  home  counties 
if  it  is  planted  in  a  warm,  sunny  place 
against  a  south  or  west  wall  in  rather 
poor  soil.  This  is  of  importance,  for  if 
it  is  better  treated  it  makes  foliage  of 
exaggerated  size  and  gives  but  little 
bloom.  The  more  proper  botanical 
name  is  Iris  unguicularis,  but  in  gardens 
we  are  apt  to  cling  to  the  older  name 
stylosa,  which  so  aptly  describes  the  elongated 
style  which  does  duty  for  a  flower-stem.     G.  J. 

CHINESE   %VIST.\RI.\    VERSUS    EVER- 
GREEN   CLIMBERS. 

■•  A  PPLEG.-^RTH "  asks,  concerning  Wistaria, 
"  What  of  it  during  the  five  or  six  dreary 
winter  months  ?  Is  it  pleasant  to  look  upon  ?  " 
I  accept  the  challenge  and  say,  "  Yes,  if  care  is 
taken  every  year  in  training  the  long  tendrils." 
When  we  went  to  Surbiton  there  was  a  Wistaria 
there,  growing  in  a  "somehow,  nohow"  way, 
as  the  village  folks  here  would  say,  I  at  once 
perceived  its  possibilities  and  took  great  pleasure 
in  twining  the  long,  tender  shoots,  two  or  three 
together,  in  cables,  gradually  forming  a  beautiful 
large  oval  frame,  through  which  we  looked  from 
the  window.  ."^Iso  I  fashioned  with  great  care 
:  b\-  the  aid  of  Berlin  wccl  filched  from  r.-v  ir.othcr's. 
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wool-bag)  an  ii'regulai-  diamond  lattice  on  either 
side  of  the  verandah  whereon  the  Wistaria  grew, 
and  adorned  this  with  sundry  and  divers  true 
lovers'  knots  and  reef  knots  and  Celtic  intcr- 
weavings,  for,  being  a  yachtsman's  daughter 
and  a  descendant  of  silk  weavers,  I  was  "  up"  in 
knots  and  weaving.  In  some  ten  years'  time  the 
Wistaria  became  "  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy," 
and  even  when  leafless  quite  a  notable  "  feature  " 
of  the  garden  though  begun  as  a  childish  amuse- 
ment by  a  small  schoolgirl.  I  agree  (for  once) 
with  our  Editor  (I  cost  him  quite  a  lot  in  blue 
pencils)  that  deciduous  climbers  are  best  against 
a  house,  because  they  afford  shade  in  summer 
and  do  not  obstruct  light  in  "  the  five  or  six  dreary 
winter  montlis."  Another  great  objection  to 
evergreen  climbers  on  a  house  is  that  when  the 
triennial  external  painting  takes  place,  one  has  to 
choose  between  spoiling  the  evergreens  or  neglect- 
ing the  necessary  re-painting ;  wliile  a  garden 
furnislied  only  with  "heavy  greens"  would 
be  very  dull  and  monotonous.— Anne  Amateur. 
N.B. — Origin  of  "  heavy  greens."  One  Cliristmas 
Eve,  Mary,  the  maid,  who  murdered  the  Queen's 
English,  announced:  "  Please'm  Cook  say,  the 
heavy  greens  his  come  hand  wot  his  she  to  do 
■with  them?"  Mother,  much  mystified,  knowing 
we  had  an  abundant  variety  of  winter  greens 
in  the  garden,  east  a  despairing  glance  at  me, 
saying,  "  Go  and  see.  Nan."  Descending  the 
kitchen  stairs,  I  saw  a  huge  bundle  of  Holly  and 
other  evergreens  at  the  foot,  and  ever  since  these 
have  been  known  in  the  family  circle  as  "  heavy- 
greens." 

DELICIOUS    DESSERT    DISH. 

•ipAKE  a  D'.-^rcy  Spice  Apple,  otherwise  called 
Spice  Pippin  or  Baddow  Spice,  and  a  sweet 
Orange  as  near  the  same  size  as  may  be.  Thinly 
peel  the  Apple,  and  slice  as  thinly  as  you  would 
a  Cucumber  :  peel  the  Orange,  remove  the  white 
pithy  part,  and  cut  into  thin  slices.  Sift  castor 
sugar  between  each  aUcrnale  slice,  and  you  will 
have  a  dish  little  short  of  a  good  Pineapple.  No 
other  Apple  but  D'Arey  Spiee  will  evolve  this 
■dainty  dish.— H.  C.   P. 

APPLE    CALVILLE    BLANC. 

TN  The  G.\rde.v,  page  13S,  under  "  Answers 
to  Correspondents,"  it  is  said  that  the  Apple 
Calville  Blanc  is  grown  occasionally  in  this 
country  in  pots  and  under  glass,  and  is  then  highly 
esteemed.  I  have  two  bush  trees  (paradise  stock) 
in  the  open  that  bear  regularly,  and  last  year  I  had 
a  bountiful  crop.      I   am    sending  you    four    [of 


A     BIRD     SCARE. 


tender  flesh  and  full  flavour. — Ed.] — last  week  I 
could  have  had  a  pick,  but  as  it  happens  those 
sent  are  the  last  remaining.  They  are  not  so  large 
as  the  bulk  of  the  crop  ;  they  are  in  good  condi- 
tion, but  past  their  best.  They  are  good  keepers, 
perhaps  because  they  are  in  season  at  the  same 
time  as  Cox's. — Lewis  C.  Foster,  Trevetlis, 
Liskeard. 

COLOUR    SCHEMES. 

TN  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell's  otherwise  charming 
"  Memories  of  the  Months "  (sixth  series) 
occurs  this  passage:  "  As  for  a  recent  craze  in 
the  treatment  of  hardy  plants — the  creation  of 
'  colour  schemes '  and  the  construction  of  blue, 
red,  or  white  borders — that  is  to  put  precious 
material  to  vulgar  purpose.  Those  who  wish 
to  display  skill  in  such  window-dressing  freaks 
should  go  back  frankly  to  bedding-out  with 
tender  'plants."  How  many  of  your  readers 
would  agree  with  this  opinion,  I  wonder  ? — 
C.  E.  A. 

A    BIRD    SCARE. 

TN  some  book — I  cannot  now  recall  which — but 
have  an  idea  that  it  was  one  of  Sir  R.  Blom- 
iield's,  there  was  an  illustration  of  a  scare  for  birds 
that  was  in  use  in  Tudor  or  Jacobean  times. 
Such  devices  must  then  have  been  needed,  for  there 
was  no  wire-netting  for  making  bird-proof  enclosed 
places,  nor  is  there  any  record  of  old  fish-netting 
being  used  for  the  same  purpose.  The  scare  is  a 
stout  string  with  white  hen  wing  feathers  alter- 
nating with  the  little  brass  bells  such  as  are  used 
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on  chilelren's  toy  harness.  The  theory  of  it  is 
that  the  feathers,  moved  by  the  wind,  agitate  the 
string  and  make  the  bells  sound.  As  far  as  we 
have  trieel  it,  it  is  not  entirely  successful,  for  it 
takes  a  strong  wind  to  sound  the  bells  ;  there 
may  not  be  enough  of  the  feathers — it  wants 
further  working  out.  Any  movement  of  the  string 
or  a  sharp  little  tap  on  the  supporting  Bean  poles 
sounds  the  bells.  There  are  bird  scares  sold  that 
make  a  horrible  clatter,  unbearable  in  any  civilised 
garden  and  something  less  offensive  is  much  wanted. 
The  little  bells,  in  fact,  have  a  pleasant,  tinkling 
sound  that  does  not  carry  far.  In  the  illustra- 
tion the  scare  is  put  among  some  newly  planted 
choice  Gooseberries  in  order  to  deter  the  bullfinches 
from  paying  undue  attention  to  the  young  leaf- 
buds  ;  but  their  chief  destination  will  be  round 
the  Pear  trees  in  autumn,  for  we  are  usually  obliged 
to  gather  the  Pears  some  days  too  soon  because 
they  get  so  badly  pecked. — G.  J. 

"  HOW    TO    MAKE     A    LAWN." 

T^HE  article  "  How  to  Make  a  Lawn "  on 
page  r20  is  very  helpful.  I  agree  with  most 
of  the  directions  given,  having  successfully 
adopted  them  many  times  ;  but  I  am  in  doubt 
upon  one  or  two  points.  Your  correspondent 
"  H.  C."  states  that  "  Ali  playing  lawns  should 
be  as  level  as  a  billiard  table."  They  should  be 
so  for  tennis  and  croquet,  but  not  in  every  case 
for  bowls.  The  royal  and  ancient  game  is  played 
on  level  greens  and  crown  greens  as  well.  The 
latter  fall  9  inches  from  centre  to  circumference. 
In  this  city  there  are  at  least  thirty  municipal 
bowling  greens,  every  one  of  the  crown  type.  I 
know  many  private  crown  greens,  both  heie  and 
elsewhere.  Possibly  "  H.  C."  resides  in  a  district 
where  level  bowling  greens  are  the  rule,  and  the 
existence  of  crown  greens  evaded  his  mind  at 
the  moment  of  writing.  I  have  not  had  a  very 
happy  experience  with  Cumberland  turf.  The 
turf  itself  is  ideal  for  bowling  greens,  being 
composed  of  fine,  firm  grasses.  The  air  in 
Cumberland  is  pure,  but  in  the  industrial  areas 
it  is  very  impure.  The  great  change  in 
atmospheric  conditions  has  an  adverse  influence 
upon  the  turf  and  causes  it  to  sicken.  It  is  the 
better  plan  to  choose  the  best  example  of  local 
loam  that  can  be  found. — George  H.  Coplev, 
N.D.  Hort.,  Horton  Park,  Bradford,    Yorks. 

A    NEW    IRIS    CLASSIFICATION. 

TN  dealing  with  an  intricate  problem  it  is  well  to 
consider  it  from  all  points  of  view.  So  it  is 
an  advantage  that,  as  Mr.  Dillistone  says  in  The 
Garden  of  March  6,  we  approach  the  matter  from 
more  or  less  opposite  positions.     I  do  not  think. 
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in  any  case,  that  Irises  can  be  treated  sohiy  on  a 
basis  of  colour  as  with  Tulips,  for  the  Tulip  is, 
so  to  speak,   "  all  flower,"  whereas  the  Iris  is  a 
much   more   complex   subject.     It   was   for   these 
reasons  that  in  the  scheme   I  suggested  in  The 
Garden  of  December  20  I  concurred  unreservedly 
in  making  Coloiu'  the  main  basis  of  the  classifica- 
tion, since  that  is  of  chief  importance  in  garden 
effect,  and  proposed  to  take  into  consideration  the 
habit    and    the   natural   affinities   in    making    the 
subdivisions    and    to    retain    the    old-established 
designations  only  so  far  as  possible  without  depart- 
ing from  that  basis.     With  some  give  and  take, 
I  feel  siu-e  that  it  is  not  only  quite  possible,  but 
that  it  will  add  to  the  value  of  the  classification 
by  making  it  of  use  to  all  of  us  from  our  various 
points  of  view.     These  general  considerations  may 
be  applied  to  all  the  objections  which  Mr.  Dillistone 
raises,  but  I  should  like  to  make  some  comment 
on  one  or  two  statements  in  particular.     Regarding 
the  Pallida  and  Trojana  hybrids,  he  claims  that 
there  is  a  distinction  between  these   two 
types  in  their  habit   of   branching  which 
would  mark  them   as  widely  apart.    The 
inclusion,  however,   of  Trojana   and   Pal- 
lida— and  I   may    add  Cengialti — in   one 
section    is     quite     in     accordance     with 
natural    affinities,    for    they    are    closely 
allied.     Even   if   the   difference   between 
them  in  this   character   were   as   marked 
as  he  suggests,  it  is  only  a  matter  for  the 
minor  subdivisions.      But  as  a  matter  of 
fact  there  is  no  such  marked  distinction 
between     them     I    do    not    know    what 
degree  of  variation  there   may  be  among 
the  species  in   a   wild  state,  but  Pallida 
seedlings  and  hybrids  display  the  widest 
range  of  branching,  approaching  in  some 
varieties  even  the  best  Trojana  seedlings. 
As    an   example  of   this  range,  Drake   is 
a  compact,  short-branched  type  ;  Rodney 
s     op  en    and    free-branching — more    so 
than  Morwell,  which  is  a  Trojana  hybrid. 
Both  are  Pallidas  of  the  same  parentage — 
-Mrae.     Chereau       x     Princess    Beatrice. 
Furthermore,  this  free-branching  habit  is 
displayed  in   the  highest  degree  even  in 
other  sections.     No  seedling  I  have  raised 
is    more    freely    branched    than    Sweet 
Lavender,   and   it  is  often  supposed    on 
that  account  that  it  has  Trojana   in   it. 
But   that   is   not    so ;   its   parentage,    of 
which  there  is  no  doubt,  is  Mme.  Chereau 
X  Cordelia.   Trojana,  by  its  longer  branch 
stems  and  the  wider  angle  at  which  they 
spread,    does   accentuate    this   branching 
habit,  and  though  this  sometimes  makes  a 
great  cUfference  in  the  efl'ect,  it  is,  after  all, 
only  a  matter  of  degree,  and  not  a  funda- 
mental distinction.      Both  types  are  useful 
for    appropriate    purposes — the     tall     and     wide- 
branching  Trojana  and  Pallida  hj-brids  for  specimen 
plants   and   isolated    clumps,    and    the    compact, 
short-branched  type  for  massing  effects. 

The  case  of  Blue  Bird  is  instructive  as  exempli- 
fying the  necessity  of  some  degree  of  compromise 
in  any  scheme  of  classification.  When  there  is  a 
conflict  between  appearance  and  affinity  the  latter 
must  give  way,  but  I  doubt  if  any  difficulty  on 
this  score  would  ever  arise  when  the  parentage 
is  known  with  certainty.  I  class  it  among  the 
Pallidas  on  account  of  its  habit  and  prevailing 
colour,  which  are  nearest  to  the  Pallida  type. 
I  am  afraid  that  my  saying  that  it  had  "  no  Pallida 
in  it  at  all "  has  misled  Mr.  Dillistone  into  quoting 
it  as  a  strong  example  of  the  difficulty  of  considering 
affinities  in  the  classification  scheme.  1  ought  to 
have  said  that  it  has  no  Pallida  in  it  so  far  as  I  know. 
its  pai-entage  is  Flavescens   x  Macrantha.     No  one 


knows  what  is  the  parentage  of  I-lavescens,  but 
except  for  its  colour  it  is  near  the  Pallida  type, 
at  any  rate  in  habit  and  height.  Now  a  pale 
yellow  variety,  ShekJnah,  of  Pallida  type  and  partly 
of  Pallida  parentage,  has  been  raised  in  America 
by  Miss  Sturtevant,  and  though  I  have  not  yet 
seen  it,  it  raises  the  presumption  that  Flavescens 
may  be  of  similar  parentage.  If  this  should 
prove  correct,  then  there  would  be  Pallida  in 
Blue  Bird,  and  as  Macrantha  also  has  points  in 
common  with  the  Pallida  type.  Blue  Bird 
would  quite  appropriately,  even  from  the  affinity 
point  of  view,  find  its  place  among  the  Pallida 
Bicolours. — A.  J.  Bliss. 


Bucldand  Grange  is  situated  very  beautifully 
on  the  shores  of  the  Solent,  and  besides  this  Yew 
has  other  interesting  and  notable  trees,  among 
which  are  a  fine  Abies  Pinsapo,  Wellingtoniar,  a 
large  Ash  and  some  magnificent  common  Oaks. 
The  lofty  trees  in  the  background  of  the  picture 
are  Elms  and  Limes.  W.  J.  B. 


A    Fine   Yew 

Of  the  many  varieties  of  Yew  in  cultivation  I 
am  not  sure  to  wliich  it  is  that  the  one  now  illus- 
trated belongs.     I  think,  however,  it  is  probably 
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the  variety  horizontalis.  This  is  one  of  the  wide- 
spreading  varieties,  of  which  the  Dovaston  Yew 
is  perhaps  tlie  best  known  form.  In  both,  the 
main  branches  take  a  horizontal  direction,  but 
while  in  the  Dovaston  Yew  the  branchlets  are 
pendulous,  those  of  horizontalis  (and  of  the  tree 
now  figured)  are  more  or  less  erect.  This  Yew  is 
growing  in  the  grounds  at  Buckland  Grange, 
near  Ryde,  the  home  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir 
Hugh  Daly.  There  may  be  finer  specimens  of 
horizontal  Yew  in  the  country,  but  I  have  not 
seen  one.  According  to  information  supplied  by 
Sir  Hugli,  it  is  about  50  feet  high  and  200  feet  in 
circumference.  It  would  have  been  more  but 
that  its  exuberance  has  had  to  be  curbed  for 
-easons  of  space.  Sir  Hugh  Daly  has  been  told 
by  a  lady  who  used  to  live  at  Buckland  Grange 
that  it  was  planted  by  her  mother  about  sixty-five 
years  ago. 


Daffodil    Memories.  —  IV. 

BV    "  SOMERS." 

THE   younger  generation   of  flower-lovers 
who    see    Daffodils     exhibited     in    their 
tens  of  thousands    at    metropolitan   and 
provincial    shows     exclusively     confined 
to    the   genus,    may   find     it    difficult   to 
believe  that  this  flower,  like  the  Begonia,  has  come 
to  its  own  in  comparatively  recent  years.   We  know, 
of  course,   that   the  Daffodil  is  of  ancient  lineage 
and   has   had  its  place  for  centuries  in  literature 
and     in     the    works    of     botanists    and 
herbalists.       Shakespeare     and      Milton, 
Spenser,     Herrick   and  Wordsworth  have 
made  it  the  subject  matter  of  their  verse  ; 
writers  on  medical  botany  also  deal  with 
it,   and    old  writers  on  horticulture    like 
-.  Parkinson      have      told     us     about     the 

'''  ,.  varieties  of  Narcissi  known  in  their  day. 
But  growers  of  the  flower  still  living 
can  remember  a  time  when  florists 
regarded  the  Daffodil  as  an  old- 
fashioned  flower,  whose  appropriate  place 
was  the  meadow  or  the  unpretending 
garden  of  the  farm  or  the  cottage,  the 
Polyanthus  Narcissus  alone  having  any 
pretension  to  the  notice  of  the  florist 
proper.  Anyone  who  turns  up  gardening 
magazines  published  during  the  first 
half,  or  the  early  part  of  the  second 
half,  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  be 
surprised  to  find  how  little  space  is  given 
in  thes3  to  the  Narcissus.  Thu  Florist 
is  a  good  example  of  the  best  type  of 
gardening  magazine  published  about  the 
middle  of  the  century.  Along  with  much 
fine-spun  Victorian  sentiment,  which 
does  not  read  now  as  impressively  as  no 
doubt  it  did  at  the  time  it  was  WTitten, 
there  is  much  excellent  wTiting  of  a  really 
useful  kind,  conveying  a  large  amount  of 
instruction  about  the  numerous  varieties 
of  florists'  flowers  and  their  cultivation. 
I  possess  only  four  volumes  of  this 
interesting  serial,  those  for  the  years 
1S48,  49,  50  and  51.  In  these  four 
volumes  I  can  find  only  one  reference  to 
the  Narcissus ;  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  discover,  the  name  "  Daffodil  " 
does  not  occur  once  in  any  of  the 
four,  though  it  is  of  course  easily  possible  that  I 
have  overlooked  passages  where  it  does  occur. 
The  volume  for  1848  has  no  index  ;  the  other 
three  have  each  an  index,  the  name  Narcissus 
occurring  only  in  that  of  the  volume  for  1850. 
The  passage  in  this  volume  which  deals  with 
the  Narcissus  (page  157)  forms  part  of  an  article 
by  J.  B.  Whiting,  headed  "The  Ladies'  Page," 
this  being  the  June  instalment  of  a  series  with 
that  cross-heading.  After  advising  at  some 
length  on  such  matters  as  the  pegging  down  of 
Verbenas  and  the  thinning  of  annuals,  he  proceeds, 
"  At  present,  however,  our  business  is  more  par- 
ticularly with  outdoor  plants  :  therefore  we  shal) 
proceed  to  indicate  some  of  the  most  desirable 
species  of  the  extensive  genus  Narcissus,  most 
of  which  are  exceedingly  pretty,  and  many  delight- 
fully fragrant.  From  the  great  diversity  in  the 
form  of  the  flower  among  Narcissi,  some  botanists 
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liave  divided  them  into  many  genera  under  tlie 
name  of  Ajax,  Corbularia,  Queltia.  etc.  ;  but  tlio 
majority  of  botanical  authors  agree  in  retaining 
tlie  old  family  name."  The  writer  then  proceeds 
to  enumerate  eighteen  of  what  he  considers  the 
most  interesting  species  or  varieties,  the  nomen- 
clature being  sometimes  of  a  kind  likely  to  be 
unfamiliar  to  the  present-day  grower  of  the  flower. 
The  Gardenia-flowered  Poeticus,  for  instance,  is 
called  N.  rnajalis  picnus ;  the  Incomparabilis 
Daffodils  are  Oueltias,  and  the  varieties  of  this 
last  class  which  he  enumerates  are  Aurantius 
plenus.  Concolor  plenus  (which  is  no  doubt 
sulphureus  plenus)  and  Orientalis.  His  N.  spathu- 
latus  is  a  Poeticus  variety,  possibly  ornatus 
but  more  probably  a  somewhat  small  Narcissus 
which  at  one  time  appeai'ed  in  trade  catalogues 
as  the  "  Poeticus  of  Haworth  ;"  though  I  seem  to 
remember  growing  at  one  time  a  Narcissus 
with  a  bladder-like  spathe,  which  may  be  the 
variety  in  question.  This  reference  to  the 
Narcissus,  though  interesting  as  far  as  it  goes, 
is  of  the  most  meagre  description,  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  only  reference  to  the  Narcissus 
in  four  volumes  which  enumerate  endless  varieties 
of  Daljlia,  Ranunculys^  Pansy,  Auricula,  Carnation 
and  other  familiar  flowers,  and  which  deal  with  the 
cultivation  of  these  various  genera  at  great  length 
and  in  the  most  minute  detail,  makes  it  sufficiently 
clear  that  professed  florists  did  not  at  that  time 
coacern  themselves  with  the  Daffodil.  I  believe 
I  am  right  when  I  say  that  the  late  Peter  Barr 
was  the  man  who  first  made  the  Daffodil  tlie 
flo-A-er  of  the  multitude.  Men  of  the  half-botanist, 
half-florist  type  like  Haworth  and  Leeds  had  no 
doubt  set  themselves  to  collect  the  species  and  the 
hybrids  which  were  still  extant  from  times  im- 
memorial, hidden  away  in  the  gardens  of  cottages 
and  farms  and  in  the  grounds  and  woodlands  of 
s;cluded  country  houses.  Leeds,  with  the  par- 
ti ulars  of  whose  history  I  regret  to  say  I  am  not 
acquainted,  and  William  Backhouse,  of  Wear- 
dils,  carried  on,  with  the  varieties  in  their 
possession,  extensive  experiments  in  hybridisation, 
the  produce  of  which  at  their  death  came,  I  believe, 
into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Barr,  then  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Bair  and  Sugden,  who  set  himself 
to  sort  out  and  classify  the  Leeds  hybrids.  After 
being  classified  in  groups  pretty  much  as  we  now 
know  them  the  Narcissi  in  question  were  offered 
for  sale  by  the  firm  either  in  the  late  6o's  or  the 
early  70's.  Meanwhile  the  Baker  classification 
was  drawn  up  and  published,  and  was  used  by 
Burbage  in  his  work  on  the  Narcissus,  published, 
I  think,  in  1875,  which  brought  the  history  of  the 
genus  up  to  the  date  of  publication.  Then  set 
i  1  the  Daffodil  vogue,  gathering  impetus  as  it 
went,  till  now  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  other 
flower  except  the  Rose  can  claim  a  higher  place 
in  the  ■  affections  of  British  gardeners.  The 
Daiiodil  in  a  few  years  grew  to  be  in  a  very  literal 
sense  a  flower  for  the  multitude. 

My  own  memory  of  the  Daffodil  and  my  affection 
for  the  flower  go  back  to  a  time  when  as  yet  the 
public  regarded  Daffodils  with  indifference,  much 
as  they  now  regard  Ladies'  Smocks  and  Buttercups, 
as  pleasant  harbingers  of  returning  spring  and  a 
co.ivenient  occasion  perhaps  for  quoting  Shakes- 
peare. Though  I  like  to  believe  that  we  have 
our  natural  affinities,  the  Daffodil  and  myself, 
I  must,  I  think,  regard  the  hold  it  took  on  my 
a3.;ctions  as  to  a  certain  extent  fortuitous,  inas- 
much as  I  grew  up  in  a  Daffodil  garden  where 
th3  yearly  outburst  of  bloom  happened  to  synchro- 
nise with  my  emancipation  from  gerund-grinding. 
I  suppose  gerunds  have  their  uses,  like  kecksies 
and  burdocks.  The  grinding  process  is  of  that 
unpleasant  kind  generally  regarded  as  the  neces- 
sary preliminary  to  anything  useful  or  profitable, 
and    gerunds,     therefore,     ought    possibly    to    be 


\'iewed  as  the  substructure  to  some  valuable 
super-structure.  At  any  rate  the  grinding  was 
almost  worth  while  for  the  joy  of  leaving  it  off. 
If  you  have  been  pent  up  in  a  crowded  city  all 
the  winter,  with  nothing  more  cheerful  to  con- 
template than  nrusty  tomes  and  fusty  professors, 
and  at  length  find  yourself  emancipated,  and  not 
only  emancipated,  which  in  itself  is  heaven, 
but  placed  in  a  garden  inaccessible  to  crabbed 
"  doctors  of  the  Stoic  fur  " — a  garden,  moreover, 
brimming  over  with  Daffodils,  is  it  any  wonder 
you  should  love  the  flower  for  your  whole  life, 
were  it  ever  so  little  of-  a  flower  and  you  ever  so 
little  of  a  gardener.  And  this,  observe,  not  in 
tiie  infancy  of  the  year,  the  mewling  puking  months 


of  January  and  I'ebruary,  or  even  March,  but  ii> 
what  Tennyson  calls  "  the  boyhood  of  the  year, 
with  blissful  treble  ringing  clear,"  the  month  of 
smiles  and  tears,  rising  sap  and  Daffodils,  the 
month  of  months.  I  know  that  Shakespeare  is 
held  to  make  March  the  month  of  Daffodils. 
He  says  they  "  take  the  winds  of  March  with, 
beauty."  And  so  the  advance  guard  does.-  But 
what  of  that  ?  This  season  the  Daffodils  in  my 
garden  have  taken  the  winds  of  February  with, 
beauty,  anticipating  in  their  arrival  the  honey  bee  ; 
but  that  is  not  to  say  that  February  is  the  Daffodil 
month.  No,  the  Daffodil  month  is  April,  and  I 
do  not  believe,  for  my  part,  that  Shakespeare 
thought  otherwise  or  meant  us  to  think  otherwise.. 
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"  One  Daffodil  which  seemed  to 
me  to  have  a  considerable  str^ii 
of  Triandrus  in  its  constitution,  I 
thought  the  most  charming  floiver 
in  the  show.  I  f.:rget  who  showed 
it,   but  it  was    named  'Dawn.'" 

^"  SOMERS  " — Daffodil  .Memories- 
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EARLY    FLOWERING    MAGNOLIAS 


EARLY  flowering  Magnpliis  arc  now 
at  their  best  in  shelttred  gardens. 
In  an  early  spring  it  is  all  a  game  of 
chance  whether  these  precocious  flowtrs 
reach  their  full  beauty  of  development, 
for,  unfortunately,  the  blossoms  are  quickly  ruined 
by  spring  frosts. 

Are  there  any  hardy  trees  so  wonderful  as 
Magnolias  in  full  blossom  ?  On  the  authority  of 
Mr.  W.  J.  Bean,  Magnolias  far  exceed  any  other 
trees  hardy  with  us,  in  the  dimensions  of  their 
individual  flowers,  and  the  same  authority  con- 
tinues, "  suggesting,  indeed,  in  their  size  and  in 
their  often  heavy,  fruit-like  perfume,  some  tropical 
type  left  stranded  in  northern  regions." 

These  wonderful  flowering  trees  are  seen  to 
advantage  when  situated  in  front,  to  the  south  and 
south-west,  of  dense  belts  of  trees  and  slrrubs 
(the  writer  has  in  mind  the  deciduous  early  flower- 
ing Magnolias,  and  not  the  beautiful  Magnolia 
grandiflora  which  is  evergreen  and  is  usually  grown 
under  the  shelter  of  a  high  wall).  A  belt  of  trees 
in  the  background  answers  a  twofold  purpose  — 
it  provides  shelter  from  the  north  and  east  winds, 
which  mar  the  spring  flowers,  and  it  forms  a  dark 
background  which  emphasises  the  glistening 
purity  of  the  large  blossoms.  Moreover,  Magnolias 
should,  if  possible,  be  so  placed  that  they  miss 
the  early  morning  sun,  as  it  is  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun  after  frost  that  much  damage  is  done  to  the 
flowers.  Magnolias  appreciate  a  light  soil  deeply 
cultivated  and  enriched,  with  peat  or  leaf-mould 
added.  They  may  be  planted  either  in  September 
or  in  March  and  April  before  flowering  ;  but  as 
they  are  impatient  of  disturbance  they  should  be 
left  alone  as  far  as  possible.  Owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  transplanting,  many  nurserymen  supply  you.ng 
plants  in  pots,  and  these  are  the  best  for  planting. 
Magnolia  Campbellii.— There  is  one  Magnelia 
comparativtly  little  known  in  this  country  that 
is  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  earliest,  to  flower, 
and  it  bears  the  largest  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  beautiful  individual  flowers  in  the  Magnolia 
family.     Its   name   is   Magnolia   Campbellii.     The 


massive,  cup-shaped  flowers  are  of  deep  rcse 
colour,  carrying  with  them  a  heavy,  fruit-like 
perfume.  Verily  it  is  one  of  the  mcst  magnificent 
of  all  the  flowers  on 
this  planet.  It  has 
one  great  faiilt,  aod 
that  is  it  is  very  slow 
to  reach  its  flower- 
ing stage.  Trees  arc 
known  to  the  writer 
at  least  twenty  years 
old  ;  they  are  18  feet 
or  more  high,  and  as 
much  tlirough.  These 
trees  are  a  picture  of 
health  in  a  garden 
sheltered  from  the 
cold  north  and  east 
winds,  but  they  have 
not  yet  borne  a 
flower.  It  is  proposed 
to  put  tight  band.s 
of  iron  round  some 
of  the  massive 
stems  ;  if  the  flow  of  a    sfrav 

sap  is  cheeked  it  may 

have  the  effect  of  tlu-owing  the  branch  into 
flower.  This  is  sometimes  done  with  strong- 
growing  Apple  and  Pear  trees  that  are  shy  in 
producing  fruit. 

Magnolia  Campbellii  has  flowered  well  this 
year  in  Dorset  and  Guernsey,  and  the  flower 
from  which  the  accompanying  illuslralion  was 
prepared  was  cut  from  the  open  and  sent  by  Mr. 
Peter  Veitch  of  Exeter.  M.  Campbellii  has 
responded  to  the  mild  weather,  and  those  who 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  the  flowers 
have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  the  most 
magnificent  of  all  Magnolias.  Travellers  tell  us 
that  in  its  native  habitat,  the  Sikkim  Himalaya, 
the  tree  attains  a  height  of  150ft.,  and  that  the 
flowers,  varying  in  colour  from  rosy  pink  to  crimson, 
appear  at  first  sight  like  birds  of  beautiful  plumage 
perched  high  upon  the  leafless  branches  of  the  tree. 


It  is  certainly  well  worth  waiting  for,  even  if  its 
failure  to  bloom  proves  an  annual  disappointment 
for  several  years. 

M.  Stellata.  —  The  flowers  generally  unfold 
about  the  first  week  in  April,  but  this  year  they 
are   earlier    than    usual.    The    flowers    are    pure 


MAGNOLIA     CAMPBELLII. 


OF     MAGNOLIA     STELLATA. 

white  and,  as  the  name  implies,  they  are  star- 
shaped.  They  are  small  in  comparison  to  these 
of  other  species  mentioned  in  these  notes,  and, 
unlike  mcst  of  the  family,  M.  stellata  never  attains 
a  great  size,  forming  at  its  full  development  a 
clcse-spreading  bush  6  feet  or  so  high.  To  see 
such  bushes  smothered  in  their  pure  white  flowers 
in  early  spring  is  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten. 
Little  wonder  that  M.  stellata  is  so  great  a 
favourite.  It  thrives  on  apparently  all  kinds  ef 
soil,  and  it  is  such  a  good  garden  plant  that  one 
has  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  to  all 
who  appreciate:  spring  flowers. 

M.  SDUlangeana. — By  many  this  is  regarded 
as  the  best  of  all  Magnolias,  and  it  would  be  hard 
to  imagine  anything  more  beautiful  than  a  well 
flowered  tree  some  15  feet  to  20  feet  in  height. 
It  is  a  most  handsome  member  of  a  very  beautiful 
genus.  Flowering  a  few  weeks  later  than  M. 
stellata,  it  has  a  better  chance  of  escaping  the 
early  frosts  at  the  time  of  flowering.  The  large 
white  blossoms,  deeply  flushed  with  purple  on 
the  exterior,  are  produced  in  abundance. 

M.  conspicua  is  better  known  in  gardens. 
It  is  one  of  the  earliest  to  open  its  large,  plump 
flower  buds.  It  is  the  Yulan  or  Lily-tree  of 
China,  and  has  been  cultivated  by  the  Chinese 
for  at  least  1,300  years,  especially  near  temples 
and  in  the  Imperial  gardens.  There  are  many 
examples  of  this  species  in  this  country. 

M.  salicifolia. — This  is  one  of  the  latest,  if 
not  the  latest,  acquisition  to  the  Magnolias  of 
gardens.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and  was  intro- 
duced to  this  country  about  thirteen  years  ago. 
So  far  it  has  not  found  its  way  into  many  gardens, 
but  it  is  such  a  delightful  species  that  it  is  certain 
to  be  extensively  cultivated  when  better  lenown. 
It  makes  a  slender  and  shapely  tree,  of  which  there 
is  a  fine  example  in  the  Berberis  Dell  at  Kew. 
Growing  to  a  height  of  20  feet  or  more,  it  has 
slender,  twiggy  growths,  and,  unlike  other 
Magnolias,  the  leaves  are  long  and  slim  ;  in  fact, 
like  Willow  leaves,  hence  its  specific  name.  The 
flowers,  admirably  portrayed  in  an  accompanying 
illustration,  are  about  6  inches  wide.  A  peculiar 
feature  of  this  species  from  Japan  is  that  the  bark, 
when  scraped,  gives  off  a  pleasant  odour,  like  that 
of  Lippia  citriodora,  better  known  as  the  Lemon- 
scented  Verbena,  a  favourite  shrub  in  cottage 
gardens  of  Devonshire  and  often  grown  as  a  wall 
slu'ub  in  less  favoured  counties.  H.  C. 
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A    NOTE    FROM 
BETTWS  -  Y  -  COED 


m 


■  R.  E.  C.  BUXTON'S  garden  is  always 
interesting.  When  I  was  there  in  early 
March  things  were  as  forward  as  they 
often  are  six  weeks  later,  and  the  sun 
^shone  with  the  geniality  of  JIay.  One 
of  the  most  beautiful  plants  then  in  flower  was 
Anemone  blanda  scythinica,  its  snow  white 
rays  flecked  with  blue  and  its  centre  a  conspicuous 
yellow.  A  patch  of  Tulipa  kaufmanniana  was  just 
past  its  best,  but  there  were  still  some  flowers 
showing  among  the  grassy  leaves  of  Iris  reticulata. 
The  pretty  Erysimum  linifolium,  its  dainty  cruci- 
form flowers  of  a  blue-purple  unusual  in  this  genus 
nestling  closely  among  the  curiously  hooked  and 
wavy  leaves,  was  flourishing  in  some  of  the  lawn 
beds.  Here  also  Primula  Julias  was  not  only 
much  in  evidence,  but  it  had  produced  some 
remarkably  beautiful  seedlings,  the  flowers  of 
one  of  these  growing  on  a  single  stem  some  2  inches 
or  3  inches  high.  It  was  "  between  times"  with 
the  Saxifrages,  most  of  the  early  ones  going  off 
and  the  later  crop  just  coming  on,  but  among  the 
weathered  rocks,  where  many  of  these  are  growing, 
one  could  not  but  note  the  vigour  and  rich  glossy 
green  of  the  great  mats  of  Dryas  octopetala. 
Primula  rosea  was  in  bloom  in  the  bog  garden,  and 
here  also  Caltha  polypetala  was  already  coming 
into  flower. 

Under  the  noble  Douglas  Firs,  which,  by  the 
■way,  seed  freely  and  produce  innumerable  off- 
spring in  this  garden,  Omphalodes  verna  covered 
the  ground  with  a  sheen  of  azure,  and  there  were 
some  large  clumps  of  the  still  more  lovely  and 
larger  O.  Cappodocica.  Daphne  blagayana  was 
in  full  bloom  at  the  foot  of  a  wonderfully  beautiful 
natural  moraine,  where  also  Anemone  trifoliata, 
A.  blanda,  Shortias,  Vacciniums  and  other  peat 
plants,  Erythroniums  in  great  variety.  Narcissi, 
Prinaroses  of  many  kinds  (including 
some  double  reds),  and  other  early 
things  were  preparing  the  way  for  the 
long  succession  of  rare  and  interesting 
plants  with  which  this  fascinating 
part  of  the  garden  is  endowed. 

Among  the  shrubs  Mr.  Buxton's 
prostrate  form  of  Cotoneaster  hori- 
zontalis  I  noticed  %vas  in  full  leaf 
and  laden  with  that  promise  of  fruit 
which  it  always  so  abundantly  fulfils, 
and  a  large  specimen  of  C.  pannosa 
was  still  carrying  a  fine  crop  of 
its  scarlet-crimson  berries.  The 
tlouble  form  of  Prunus  Pissardii 
(recently  illustrated  in  The  Garden) 
was  in  full  bloom.  Pieris  japonica, 
which  has  been  in  flower  since 
January,  was  still  gay  with  blossom  ; 
Cytisus  monspessulanus,  one  of  the 
best  of  its  kind  for  naturalising 
here,  was  flecked  with  yellow,  and 
one  was  surprised  to  see  many  of 
the  Cistuses  carrying  buds  on  the 
verge  of  opening.  The  winter- 
flowering  Rhododendron  Silberrad 
was  still  in  bloom,  having  main- 
tained an  amazing  yield  of  its 
exquisite  silver  pink  trusses  for  fully 
two  months,  and  this,  with  winter 
Heaths,  Berberis  Darwinii  and  other 
shrubs,  afforded  a  delightful  mass 
of  colotur  on  the  lawns. 

Yet  one  cannot  leave  this 
charming  garden  without  a  word 
for     the    thousands     of    little    native 


Daffodils  which  fringe  the  banks  of  the  river  to 
which  the  fame  of  Bettws-y-Coed  is  so  largely 
indebted,  nor  forget  the  multitudes  of  Periwinkles 
which,  in  such  great  variety,  swarm  over  slope 
and  boulder  beneath  the  trees  last  March.  To 
every  garden  a  natural  setting  may  and  does  mean 
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a  very  great  deal,  but  in  this  instance  Nature  owes 
not  a  little  to  the  gardener.  A.  T.  J. 


Meconop.sis    Cambrica 

ALTHOUGH  styled  the  Welsh  Poppy, 
this  plant  is  not  only  indigenous  to 
the  mountains  of  "  gallant  little  Wales," 
k  but  is  found  well  scattered  over  Europe 
^  as  well.  The  prolific  manner  in  which 
it  seeds  itself  would  account  for  thic,  and  also 
points  to  the  need  for  great  c.ire  in  its  management 
in  the  garden,  where,  to  prevent  its  recurrence 
in   an    encroaching    spirit,    all     the    seed-capsules 


shoulil  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  petals  fall. 
M.  cambrica,  like  other  Meconopsis,  forms  tufts 
of  finely  divided,  light  green  foliage,  from  amid 
which  rise  the  flower-stalks,  bearing  flowers  of  a 
bright  pale  yellow  colour.  It  is  a  very  floriferous 
plant,  and  extremely  pretty ;  it  grows  from 
0  inches  to  i  foot  in  height. 
An  orange-coloured  variety  of 
this  plant  can  be  obtained, 
which  comes  fairly  true  from 
seed,  and  partakes  much  of  the 
character  of  the  type. 

Those  who  fear  the  insidious 
seeds  of  M.  cambrica,  which  are 
most  liable  to  spread  and  choke 
out  other  flowers,  should  try  the 
new  double  form,  M.  c.  fl.-pl. 
This  has  not  long  been  among 
us,  and,  in  addition  to  its  being 
a  most  handsome  plant  of 
showy  appearance,  it  has  the 
advantage  of  seldom,  if  ever, 
forming  seed.  The  flowers 
are  very  double,  yellow  and 
splashed  profusely  with  scarlet, 
making  a  striking  and  beauti- 
ful combination.  This  plant 
may  be  readily  increased  by 
division,  so  that  a  stock  may  soon  be  acquired 
in  spite  of  its  non-seeding  habit. 

The  Welsh  Poppies  are  much  less  imposing  than 
the  Himalayan  species,  but,  being  of  easy  growth, 
they  ought  to  be  as  popular.  Their  requirements 
in  regard  to  soil  and  cultivation  are  almost  nil. 
They  establish  themselves  easily  on  old  walls 
and  in  poor  and  sandy  soil ;  but,  of  course,  if 
good  treatment  is  accorded  to  the  Welsh  species, 
corresponrUngly  better  results  will  be  obtained. 
These  Poppies  thrive  well  also  in  moist  soil,  and 
will  do  as  well  in  the  shade  as  in  the  sunshine.  On 
being  cut  down  to  the  ground  after  flowering  old- 
established  plants  will  throw  up  fresh  flower-stalks 
and  bloom  profusely  once  more.         H.  A.  Day. 
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RHODODENDRONS  AND  THE  SEASON 

Bv     SIR    HERBERT    MAXWELL,     BART.,     F.R.S.,    V.M.H. 


THERE  is  no  more  uncertain  gamble 
ill  gardening  than  that  involved  in  the 
growth  of  early  flowering  Indian  and 
Chinese  Rhododendrons.  Glorious  is  the 
gain  when  things  go  right  ;  corre- 
spondingly bitter  is  the  result  when  they  do  not. 
The  spring  "of  1919  was  ideal  for  this  class  of 
shrub.  The  temperature  remained  low  through- 
out January.  February  and  the  first  half  of  March, 
hovering  between  a  few  degrees  above  freezing 
and  a  few  degrees  below  it,  retarding  growth  and 
preventing  dangerously  precocious  development 
of  flower  buds.  The  result  was  that  we  had  a  fine 
flush  of  blossom  when  warmth  came  towards,  the 
end  of  March.  Thus  Rhododendron  barbatum, 
which  we  have  had  in  flower  here  on  January  28, 
did  not  open  fire  till  March   17;    R.  intricatum, 


of  opening  hundreds  of  blossoms.  Most  of  the 
buds  have  been  frozen  at  the  nock,  and  we  must 
forego  the  enjoyment  of  the  blaze  which  this 
fine  species  had  in  store  for  us.  Howbeit,  although 
the  gamble  has  so  far  miscarried  this  year,  we  have 
had  a  full  month's  enjoyment  of  the  feast  of 
colom-  which  these  magnificent  shrubs  supply 
while  the  days  are  still  short  and  murky.  Few 
traits  in  plant  life  are  so  surprising  as  the  pro- 
duction by  certain  Rhododendrons,  before  the 
gloom  of  winter  is  past,  of  multitude  of  large, 
fleshy  blossoms,  brimming  with  honey  and  dis- 
plaving  the  purest  hues  of  white,  cream,  rose 
madder  and  alizarin  scarlet.  Vexing  as  it  is 
when  the  conflagration  is  extinguished  by  a 
March  frost,  it  is  many  times  worse  when  the  cold 
comes  a   month  or  'six  weeks  later  to  singe  the 
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which  began  this  >ear  on  \'alentine's  Day,  delayed 
until  April  9  ;  R.  ciliatum  opened 'its  first  roseate 
bells  this  year  on  March  6,  but  last  year  not  until 
.\pril  16  ;  the  dates  for  R.  prajcox  being  Marrh  i. 
rgig,  and  February  7,  1920.  This  season  of 
1919-20  has  been  very  different  from  1918-19. 
Except  an  exceedingly  sharp  frost  in  November, 
which  tbtew  the  mercury  down  to  15°  Fahr.  and 
quenched  ths  display  which  R.  nobleanum  had 
begun  on  October  15,  we  had  practically  no  frost 
at  all  OB'the  west  coast  until  the  night  of  March  7-S. 
There  was  a  splendid  display  of  blossom  in  this 
place  and  neighbouring  ones,  all  of  which  was 
turned  to  ashes  by  7°  of  frost  on  that  cruel  night. 
.\mong  the  worst  wrecks  were  R.  barbatum. 
fulgens,  oreodoxa,  ha;matocheilum.  Batcmanni  and 
nobile  (both  at  Castle  Kennedy  20  feet  high), 
and  those  fine  hybrids  Shilsoni,  Cornubia  and 
precox.  R.  arboreum  and  carapanulatum,  which 
usually  delay  till  .\pril  is  at  hand,  also  suffered, 
having  been  lured  into  bloom  by  the  treacherous 
warmth  of  February;  but  they  carry  plenty 
of  unopened-  buds  to  rejoice  us  next  month  if  we 
have  no  more  frost.  One  of  the  chief  sufferers 
was   R.  Thomsoni,   which   was  just  on  the  point 


young   growth    whereon    depends    the    display    of 
the  following  vear. 


Rhodcdendrons. — This  is  the  best  time  for 
planting  the  finer  hybrid  varieties  of  these  fine 
shrubs,  if  large  plants  have  to  be  shifted,  it  is 
desirable  to  see  that  the  soil  is  well  soaked  all 
roimd  the  roots  the  day  previous  to  transplanting. 
Another  coaking  should  also  be  given  after  replant- 
ing is  accomplished.  Should  very  dry  weather 
set  in,  0.  spraying  overhead  each  evening  will  be 
very  bercficial. — C.  B.,  Linlithgow. 


An  Interesting  Rhododendron 

U.NDER  the  names  ul  K.  Davulii.  R.  I'argcsii, 
R.'  hffimatocheilum,  R.  oreodoxa  and  R.  Sheltnajo 
a  grouf  of  Chinese  Rhododendrons  which  are  by 
no  mesns  easy  to  differentiate  are  in  cultivation. 
They'  are  bushy  evergreen  shrubs  with  oval, 
ovate  cr  oblong  leaves,  and  pink  or  rose,  funnel- 
shaped  or  bell-shaped  flowers.  While  there  are 
slight  differences  in  the  leaves  and  flower  trusses 
the   botanist   relies   largely   in   his   determination 
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of  the  species  on  the  glabrous  or  glandular  charac- 
ters of  the  flower-stalks,  ovaries,  filaments  and 
styles.  They  usually  have  a  seven-lobed  corolla. 
The  one  illustrated,  Xo.  1800  of  the  Wilson- 
Veitch  expedition  is  interesting,  as  it  has  a  five- 
lobed  corolla.  Except  in  this  character  it  appears 
to  agree  with  the  botanical  description^of^R. 
oreodoxa. 


EVERLASTING 
FLOWERS 

VERY     USEFUL     STAXDBYS 

Bv  THE  Rev.  Joseph  Jacob. 

FOR  those  who  have  no  greenhouse  a 
collection  of  "everlastings"  is  the 
thing,  as  I  think  it  may  safely  be  pre- 
sumed that  everyone  likes  to  have 
flowers  in  their  sitting-rooms  and  on 
their  dinner-tables  all  the  year  round.  For 
greenery  to  go  with  them  nothing  is  more  suitable 
than  dried  grasses.  Why  more  use  has  not  been 
made  of  both  everlastings  and  grasses  it  is  difficult 
to  say.  W'as  it  pride  and  prejudice  ?  Flowers 
were,  comparatively  speaking,  cheap  even  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  and  neither  Mrs.  Brown,  Mrs. 
Tones  or  Mrs.  Robinson  had  them  in  their  rooms 
or  on  their  tables.  Why  did  the  spade  refuse  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  tool  shed  ?  Infra  dignitatem 
vou  have  many  things  to  give  an  account  of 
when  your  day  of  trial  comes !  I  crave  your 
pardon  if  the  unaccountable  neglect  of  both  ever- 
lastings and  grasses  ought  to  have  been  fathered 
not  on  you,  but  on  ignorance.  Such  things  have 
happened  as  men  and  women  refusing  to  buy  a 
Bradbury  for  twopence.  Did  not  Mr.  Fred 
Barnes  stand  all  day  long  in  the  precincts  of 
Trafalgar  Square  and  oiUy  sell  two  ?  We  are 
regular  unbelievers  in  lots  of  ways  and  we. do  not 
always  know  a  good  thing  when  it  is  offered  to  us. 
Year  by  year  seedsmen's  catalogues  offer  both 
these  bene  esses  either  separately  or  in  collections, 
and  guided  by  somewhat  limited  knowledge  of 
other- people's  gardens,  I  often  wonder  who  buys 
them.  Half  a  crown  or  five  shillings  spent  on 
everlastings  and  the  lesser  amount,  or  even  nothing 
at  all,  spent  on  grasses,  because  of  the  bountiful 
supply  any  ordinary  countryside  furnishes  every 
year  gratis  to  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  find 
them,  will  supply  sufficient  for  small  homes. 
For  everlastings  I  would  limit  myself  to  four 
families,  viz.,  AcrocUniums,  Helichrysums, 
Rhodanthes  and  Statices.  Each  one  is  beautiful 
in  its  own  way,  and  contains  several  colour 
varieties.  Acrocliniums,  which  are  like  large 
single  Daisies  on  stilts,  ha\e  both  pink  and  white 
flowers.  Helichrysums,  which  somewhat  resemble 
small  double  Asters,  can  be  had  in  various  shades 
of  brown,  yellow,  red  and  white.  Rhodanthes, 
which  have  a  vague  suggestion  of  many-petalled 
Snowdrops  in  their  pretty  pendiUous  blooms,  are 
to'  be  .had  in  rosy  pink  and  white.  Statices.  with 
their  Selicate  colouring  and  graceful  uncommon 
habit,  give  us  yellow,  white,  mauve  and  rose 
according  to  the  species  or  variety  which  we  buy. 
Bonduelli  has  yellow,  sinuata  mauve,  and  Suworowi 
either  rose  or  white  blooms.  AM  the  above  ever- 
lastings are  best  raised  under  glass,  in  gentle  heat 
if  possible  ;  but  if  this  cannot  be  managed,  in  a 
cbld  frame.  The  little  plants  can  then  be  treated 
like  Stocks  or  .\sters,  finally  planting  them  out 
in  good  well  prepared  beds.  If  neither  heat  nor 
-even  a  cold  frame  are  available  in  all  but  very 
cold  districts,  if  the  seeds  are  sown  very  thinly 
in   the  open  in   early   May   and   the   tiny   plants 
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carefully  thimu'd  when  tlioy  aio  an  inch  hisli. 
in  ordinary  summers  there  should  be  quite  a  good 
display  of  bloom.  In  every  case  a  warm  sheltered 
position  should  be  chosen  for  them. 

A  vital  point  in  the  harvesting  of  the  flowers 
is  to  gather  them  before  they  are  fully  expanded, 
and  then  at  once  hang  them  up  by  the  ends  of 
their  stems  in  small  bunches  in  a  dry  place  until 
all  the  moisture  has  evaporated  and  the  stalks 
become  firm  and  wiry.  They  can  then  be  put 
away  in  cardboard  boxes  or  drawers  to  be  taken 
out  as  they  are  wanted.  Personally,  if  they  are 
not  in  the  way,  I  prefer  to  leave  them  hanging 
up,  as  the  stems  keep  a  rather  better  shape.  The 
same  routine  must  be  followed  in  drying  grasses. 
In  all  cases  they  should  be  gathered  before  they 
are  fully  in  flower  and  hung  up  by  the  heels  in 
bunches. 

If  grass  seeds  are  bought,  they  should  be  sown 
very  thinly  in  rows  and  the  resultant  plants 
thinned  before  they  can  get  too  big.  A  year's 
experience  will  supply  useful  practical  hints  for 
future  occasions. 

For  the  decoration  of  altars  or  communion 
tables  Statices  and  Helichrysums  will  be  found 
to  be  appropriate  and  useful.  For  dinner-tables 
nothing  could  be  more  charming  than  the  pink 
and  rose  Rhodanthes  and  the  pink  and  white 
Acrocliniums  with  a  few  light-looking  feathery 
grasses  mixed  w^ith  them.  With  all  my  glass  I 
know  one  January  during  war-time  I  was  more 
than  glad  to  have  some  Acrocliniums  to  fall  back 
upon  for  this  purpose.  Statices  make  good 
drawing-room  vases  and  so  on.  If  only  as  the 
sage  Mrs.  Glasse  remarked  in  her  famous  cookery 
book,  you  can  first  catch  your  hare,  then  you  can 
proceed  to  cook  it.  Just  so,  only  get  properly 
harvested,  well  dried  sprays  of  the  everlastings 
I  have  mentioned,  common-sense  will  suggest 
for  what  purpose  in  life  each  one  is  best  adapted. 


Gardening   of  the    Week 

FOR     SOUTHERN"     GARDENS. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Winter  Greens. — A  liberal  sowing  of  these 
should  be  made  in  shallow  drills  a  foot  apart. 
Silect  an  open  site,  and  protect  the  seeds  from 
birds.  Scotch  Kale,  Cottagers'  Kale,  Favourite 
and  Hardy  Sprouting  are  good  reliable  kinds 
which  will  withstand  a  lot  of  cold  hard  weather. 
Some  time  during  the  month  a  sowing  of  the 
various  sorts  of  Broccoli  can  be  made,  also  seeds 
of  Brussels  Sprouts  where  a  late  supply  is  appre- 
ciated. Cauliflower,  Cabbage  and  Savoy  should 
also  be  sown. 

Potatoes. — The  main  crop  should  be  planted 
during  the  next  few  weeks,  placing  the  tubers 
20  inches  apart  and  30  inches  between  the  rows. 
If  the  soil  is  of  a  light  and  sandy  nature,  the  tubers 
should  be  planted  5  inches  deep,  while  in  heavier 
ground  3  inclies  will  be  sufficient.  A  method  of 
planting,  and  the  one  usually  adopted  in  gardens, 
is  to  plant  in  shallow  trenches,  and  when  the 
tubers  have  been  set  in  position  they  are  carefully 
covered  with  soil  to  prevent  injury  to  the  shoots. 
Where  the  ground  is  still  undug,  both  operations 
can  be  carried  out  at  the  same  time.  Wherever 
possible  this  important  crop  should  have  an  open 
position,  and  the  planting  ought  to  be  done  when 
the  weather  is  dry. 

Peas. — Second-early  kinds  can  now  be  sown 
in  quantity,  selecting  such  well  tried  sorts  as 
Telegraph,  Duke  of  Albany  and  Alderman.  For 
this  and  future  sowings  trenches  may  be  dug  and 
a  quantity  of  well  rotted  manure  incorporated 
with  the  bottom  spit.  Where  the  ground  has  been 
trenched  recently  and  a  good  dressing  of  manure 
applied,  it  will  suffice  if  w-ide  fiat  drills  are  drawn 
and  the  seeds  sown  thinly  and  evenly. 

The  Flower  Garden. 
Violets. — Wliere  cuttings  were  taken  last 
autumn  and  have  passed  the  w^inter  in  a  cold 
frame,  healtliy  young  plants  will  be  available  for 
planting  out  in  the  open  ground.  Personally, 
I  look  upon  this  as  a  waste  of  time,  because  plenty 


of  runners  with  roots  attached  can  be  secured 
from  the  old  plants  directly  they  have  tinishcd 
flowering.  If  the  site  w-as  manured  and  deeply 
dug  last  autumn,  it  will  now  only  require  raking 
over  before  setting  out  the  single  crow'ns  in  lines 
15  inches  apart  and  10  inches  between  the  plants. 
Should  the  weather  prove  dry,  supply  them  with 
water  until  well  established. 

Sweet  Peas. — Plants  raised  under  glass  after 
being  hardened  may  be  planted  where  they  are 
intended  to  flower.  The  growths  will  need 
supports.  A  further  sowing  can  be  made  to 
continue  the  supply  of  blooms  during  the  late 
summer  months. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Deutzias. — Plants  that  have  passed  the  flower- 
ing   stage    should    be    overhauled,    pruned    and 


syringe    freely,     and    never    allow    the    roots    t.> 
become  dry. 

The  Haroy  fruit  Garden. 

Apricots.— These  are  among  the  first  to  need 
disbudding,  but  it  is  not  done  so  severely  as  with 
Peaches.  Such  work  must  be  done  when  the 
shoots  are  large  enougji  to  handle,  and  the  lirst 
to  be  removed  arc  those  that  are  badly  placed 
f.g.,  those  growing  behind  the  branches  which 
are  likely  to  overcrowd  the  tree  if  allowed  to 
remain.  .-Vs  a  general  rule  two  or  tliree  shoots 
on  a  spur  will  be  sufficient.  Disbudding  must  be 
gradual,  starting  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  after 
an  interval  of  a  few  days  the  work  mav  be 
continued. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Vines. — Tlu  mid-season  Vines  will  now  need 
attention,  and  disbudding 
must  be  resorted  to  before 
the  growths  make  much 
headway.  The  weakest 
should  be  removed,  and 
in  making  the  final  selec- 
tion the  growth  with  the 
finest  and  most  promising 
bunch  should  be  left.  If 
the  spurs  are  thick,  one 
growth  from  each  will  be 
ample  ;  but  where  neces- 
sary two  can  be  left, 
when  they  may  be  trained 
m  opposite  directions. 
Tie  them  down  to  the 
wires,  but  it  is  often 
necessary  to  do  this  by 
instalments  or  the  young 
shoots  will  break  off. 
The  shoots  will  eventu- 
ally need  pinching  at 
the  first  or  second  leaf 
beyond  the  bunch,  ac- 
cording to  the  amount 
of  space  to  be  covered. 
Damp  down  the  floors 
and  stages,  and  close  the 
house  early  in  the  after- 
noon. Air  must  be 
admitted  in  accordance 
with  the  state  of  the 
weather.  ,  Cold  draughts 
must  be  avoided. 
T.  W.   Briscoe. 

(Gardener  to  W.   R. 
Lysaght,  Esq.) 

Caslleford,  Chepstow. 
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repotted  where  necessary. "  The  growths  should 
be  cut  back  to  a  new  strong  shoot,  but  if  a  number 
of  young  shoots  are  coming  up  from  the  base, 
most,  if  not  all,  the  old  wood  may  be  removed. 
Place  the  plants  in  a  warm  moist  house  until 
their  season's  growth  is  developed.  Old  specimens 
devoid  of  little  fresh  growth  may  be  divided, 
and  the  pieces  planted  outside,  selecting  a  portion 
of  well  manured  ground.    - 

Cytisus  and  Genista. — These  mayljbe  cut  back 
slightly  after  flowering,  and  then  placed  in  a  warm 
house  for  a  few  weeks. 

Azaleas.  —  Remove  all  the  old  flowers 
and  seed  vessels,  and  arrange  the  plants  in  a 
warm  house  to  encourage  ample  growth  prior 
to     their    being    placed    in    the    open.       Use    the 


FOR  NORTHERN 

GARDENS. 
The  Kitchen  Garden. 
Potato    Planting.— It 

i^  u.  iw  in  order  to  plant 
tile  second-early  varie- 
ties In  gardens  where  a 
good  annual  dressing  of 
farmyard  dung  is  given 
it  will  be  found  that  the 
crops  of  most  Potatoes 
are  quite  satisfactory 
without  any  fresh  appli- 
cation, although  a  little 
artificial  Potato  manure 
may  be  given  at  the  time 
of  planting  or  when  the 
crop  is  being  earthed  up. 
Globe  Artichokes.^lf 

not  yet  done,  the  winter 
mulch  should  now  be 
removed  and  a  good 
dressing  of  old  manure 
applied  and  lightly  dug 
in  near  the  roots.  If  in- 
crease of  stock  is  neces- 
sary, a  few  of  the  crowns  may  be  severed  from 
the  larger  plants  and  planted  in  deeply  dug  and 
well  enriched  ground.  As  a  rule  these  give  finer 
produce  than'do  seedlings. 

Broccoli. — Not  infrequently  the  spring  varieties 
are  sown  too  early,  with  the  result  that  the  plants 
get  too  big  and  soft  before  winter,  and  severe 
weather  has  a  disastrous  effect  on  them.  If  sown 
within  the  next  few  days,  they  will  be  in  plenty 
of  time.  One  of  the  very  best  varieties  for  our 
northern  gardens  is  Methven's  June.  It  is  in 
season  during  May  and  early  June. 

Peas. — Anoth;r  siwing  may  now  be  made, 
auv  of  the  fine  Marrowfat  sorts  like  Glory  of 
Devon,  Superlative  and  Alderman  succeeding 
well  from  now  on. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 
Roses. — -The  sooner  pruning  is  finished  the 
better,  even  the  pure  Teas  being  now  seen  to. 
Clear  off  all  prunings  at  once  and  burn  them. 
Climbing  and  rambling  varieties,  if  not  yet  pruned 
and  tied,  must  no  longer  be  neglected. 

Thinning    Herbaceous    Clumps.— Old    plants, 

or  clumps,  of  many  of  our  herbaceous  plants 
usually  send  up  far'  too  many  shoots,  and  it  is 
■desirable  to  thin  well  out  where  there  is  any 
crowding.  Always  remove  the  weaker  growths 
first  and  regulate  the  remainder. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Chrysanthemums. — These    ought    now    to    be 
ready  for  a  shift  into  6-inch  or  5-inch  pots.     The 
strong  growers  in  the  larger  size.     The  pots  must 
be   perfectly   clean   and   dry,    and   must    also    be 
carefully  "  crocked."     A  good  substantial  but  not 
over-rich  compost  is  necessary.     Three  parts  rough 
fibrous    loam,    two    parts    fresh    leaf-mould    and 
one  part  coarse  sand  is  about  right.    A  6-inch  potful 
of  boaem?al  and  half  a  potful  of  wood-ashes 
will  help  the  compost.    Pot  very  firmly  and 
return  to  the  cold  frame.     Keep  the  frame 
close  and  shaded  for  a  day  or  two. 

Cyclamen. — Seedlings  pricked  off  into 
small  pots  early  in  February  should  now 
be  ready  for  a  shift  into  those  of  a  larger 
size.  The  very  strongest  may  be  given 
well  drained  4-inch  pots,  but  the  3-inch 
size  will  usually  suit  the  majority.  Some 
good  growers  transfer  direct  to  the 
flowering  pots  at  this  time,  but  experience 
seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  an  inter- 
mediate shift  is  desirable.  The  compost 
should  consist  of  the  best  fibrous  loam 
procurable  and  very  fibrous  brown  peat 
In  the  proportion  of  two  parts  of  the 
latter  to  tlrree  parts  of  the  former.  Add 
enough  coarse  sand  to  ensure  porosity.  A 
5-inch  potful  of  bone-meal  and  a  4-inch 
potful  of  Ichthemic  guano  to  each  barrow- 
load  of  the  other  ingredients  will  help  to 
give  sturdy  and  free  growth.  Pot  lightly 
and  water  very  carefully  Spray  over- 
head twice  daily  and  shade  from  all  direct 
sunshine. 

Cinerarias. — The  main  batch  of  these 
may  now  be  sown.  Avoid  the  use  of 
much  artificial  heat  for  these  plants. 

Schizanthus  and  Clarkias. — Stake  and 
tie  carefully  as  it  becomes  necessary. 
Feed  gently  with  weak  liquid  manure 
about  twice  a  week. 

Daffodils. — -As  these  go  out  of  flower 
the  pots  should  be  removed  to  a  cold 
frame  and  the  soil  kept  moist  to  allow  of 
the  bulbs  maturing  properly.  Later,  when 
the  foliage  ripens  off,  the  bulbs  should  be 
shaken  out  of  the  soil,  dried  and  planted 
out  early  in  August.  Treated  thus  they 
will  bloom  well  the  first  season. 

Roses. — Pot  Roses  are  much  subject  to 
mildew,  especially  in  a  season  of  cold 
winds,  and  every  endeavour  should  be 
made  to  check  this  disease.  Sulphur, 
although  rather  unsightly,  is  still  the  best 
specific,  but  syringing  with  a  solution  of 
carbolic  soap  is  also  effective.  Green 
fly  is  also  a  trouble,  but  easily  kept 
under  by  fortnightly  vaporisings  withXL 
All.  Systematic  feeding  is  also  a  necessity, 
either  in  liquid  form  or  by  means  of  top-dressing 
with  a  good  chemical  fertiliser. 

C.   Blair. 
(Gardener  to  Seton  M.  Thomson,  Esq.) 

Preston  House,  Linlithgow. 


Compact  Pink  Alonsoa,  Alonsoa  Mutisi,  Heben- 
stretia  comosa,  Calandrinia  grandiflora.  Sutton's 
Golden  Gem  Linaria,  Anagallis  Monelli  Phillipsii. 
Diascia    Barbers,    Gilia    achille^folia    major    and 


Reseda  odorata  Parsons'  White.  The  last  four 
are  to  be  found  in  Thompson  and  Morgan's 
(Ipswich)  catalogue,  and  all  the  others  in 
Sutton's.  Joseph  Jaccb. 


Out  of  the  Way  Annuals 

Most  people  like  to  get  cheap  "  six  penn'orths," 
and  quite  an  appreciable  number  like  to  have  a 
mild  bit  of  excitement  if  the  cost  is  not  too  great. 
Five  shillings  invested  in  a  lottery  would  be 
gambling  ;  but  five  shillings  spent  on  unknown 
or  forgotten  annuals  is  scientific  inquisitiveness, 
and  is  to  be  much  encouraged.  Here  is  a  list  of 
the  annuals  which  I  have  invested  in  this  year. 
Some,  let  me  say,  are  pigs  in  pokes  as  far  as  my 
knowledge  of  them  goes ;  others  are  old  acquain- 
tances whom  I  wish  to  meet  again :  Cacalia 
coccinea,  Gaura  Lindheimeri,  Gtlia  nivalis, 
Venus'  Looking-Glass,  Venus'  Navelwort,    Sutton's 


The  Black  Currant  Gall  Mite  or  "Big  Bud" 


THE  illustration  shows  two  sprays 
cut  from  two  different  bushes  in  the 
writer's  garden.  The  one  on  the  left 
had  been  established  in  the  garden  for 
years,  whereas  the  one  on  the  right 
was  from  a  bush  that  was  actually  only  planted 
into  its  new  quarters  in  February  of  this  year, 
and  now  is  bearing  very  fine  clusters  of  flowers. 
It     is     unfortunate     that     this     nutritious     pre- 


BLACK     CURRANT     SHOOTS. 
The  spray  on  ih:  left  is  attacked  by  Gall  Mite. 

serving  fruit  should  be  so  susceptible  to  the 
attacks  of  the  gall  mite,  commonly  known  as 
big  bud,  which  for  over  fifty  years  has  been  known 
in  this  country,  and  latterly  has  spread  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  causing  so 
much  damage  in  many  districts,  that  fruit  growers 
have  given  up  the  cultivation  of  the  Black 
Currant,  and  substituted  other  crops. 

The  insect  itself  is  practically  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye,  being  but  one-hundredth  of  an  inch 
in  length,  and  under  the  microscope  not  unlike 
a  shrimp  shorn  of  its  hinder  legs.  During 
the  winter  months  the  mites  shelter  and 
feed  in  the  buds,  and  the  result  is  that  irrita- 
tion is  caused  by  their  presence,  and  the  buds 
swell  greatly  and  become  round  in  shape. 
Neither  the  leaves  nor  the  flowers  have  a  chance 
to  develop,  as  the  buds  fail  to  open,  tuin 
brown  in  colour  and  finally  dry  up.  Where  there 
are  only  a  few  mites  present  the  buds  will  burst 
at  the  proper  season,  but  the  shoots  and  leaves 


will  be  stunted  and  the  flowers  will  never  appear, 
therefore  the  fruit  is  unable  to  form. 

Numerous  theories  have  been  put  forward  as 
to  how  the  mite  actually  gets  on  the  bushes  and 
how  the  disease  spreads,  but  it  can  pretty  well 
be  taken  for  granted  that,  after  the  mites  have 
sucked  all  the  nourishment  left  in  the  plant,  they 
migrate,  either  by  crawling  to  an  adjoining  bush 
or  attaching  themselves  to  a  passing  insect.  One 
authority  states  that  he  has  frequently 
found  them  clinging  to  the  legs  of 
bees  and  even  of  birds.  If  they 
do  not  get  carried  away  to  other 
plants  by  this  means,  they  will  assume 
an  upright  position  on  the  stem  and 
launch  themselves  into  space,  pre- 
sumably with  the  possibility  of  landing 
on  or  near  to  a  bud.  Natiurally  during 
the  migration  many  of  them  fall  to 
the  ground,  and  in  this  way  fail  to 
get  back  to  the  bushes.  It  has  also 
been  found  that  the  mites  who  migrate 
are  all  adults,  and  when  they  enter 
the  new  buds,  the  females,  which  are 
already  full  of  eggs,  proceed  to 
lay.  The  eggs  hatch  out  in  due 
course,  and  a  new  generation  of  mites 
chronicle  their  appearance  by  the  familiar 
big  bud  about  the  end  of  August. 
It  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  there 
are  no  sure  remedies  known.  Preventa- 
tive measiues  may  be  taken,  but  as 
soon  as  the  disease  is  noticed,  it  is 
by  far  the  best  plan  to  grub  up  the 
bushes  and  burn  them.  It  is  possible, 
however,  to  obtain  a  crop  of  Currants 
by  cutting  alternate  bushes  down  to 
the  ground  every  year,  even  where  big 
bud  is  very  prevalent,  but  this  does  not 
eliminate  the  pest.  The  following  sug- 
gestions help  considerably  in  getting 
rid  of  the  mite:  (i)  Cultivate  from 
clean  stock  only,  rejecting  any  bushes 
that     may     have     any     swollen      buds. 

(2)  Cuttings  should  not  be  struck  if 
they  show  a  swollen  bud,  and  should 
be  immersed  in  water  at  115°  Fahr. 
about     ten      minutes     before     planting. 

(3)  Hand-picking  where  there  are 
not     a     great     number     of    bushes     to 

deal  with  has  been  known  to  keep  the  pest 
in  check,  but  it  must'  be  done  thoroughly. 
(4)  Dusting  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  sulphur 
when  the  bushes  are  wet  has  a  good  eflect  in 
diminishing  the  mites  and  preventing  their  migra- 
tion, and  it  is  claimed  that  the  new  dry  spray 
kills  them  if  applied  at  the  right  time. 

The  ladybird  and  the  hover  fly  do  endless  good 
work  in  feeding  on  these  mites,  so  that  these 
friends  should  be  protected  and  left  alone  to 
assist  in  the  work  of  destruction.  It  has  been 
said  by  experts  that  all  varieties  of  Black  Currants 
are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  the  gall  mite,  but  the 
vmter's  own  experience  of  Boskoop  Giant  for 
the  past  seven  years  is  that  this  variety  resists 
attacks  very  well.  Seabrook's  Black  is  free  rom 
attack  in  some  districts.  This  bears  fruit  of  a 
\-ery  fine  quality,  which  is  produced  on  large 
trusses  and  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  best 
all  round  cultivated. 

Staffs.  Bertraxd   Rhead. 
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RAISING    EARLY    VEGETABLES     IN     FRAMES 


THE  dry  winds  of  early  JIarch  liavc  had 
a  remarkably  good  effect  upon  ground 
which  has  been  dug  over  and  left 
exposed  to  the  action  of  wind  and  frost. 
Such  soil  is  now  friable  and  readily 
reduced  to  a  fine  tilth.  Hardy  crops  like  Broad 
Beans,  early  round  Peas  and  Parsnips  may  be 
sown  in  the  open,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  soil  is  still  in  a  very  cold  condition. 
Except  in  favoured  places  and  on  warm  soils  it 
is  advisable  to  wait  for  signs  of  settled  weather 
before  sowing  many  vegetable  seeds  in  open 
quarters.  Earlincss  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  much  valuable  time  may  be  saved  by  sowing 
in  cold  frames  with  the  object  of  transplanting 
later  on. 

Making  a  Hotbed. — In  gardens  where  stable 
litter  is  still  to  be  had  and  leaves  are  plentiful 
it  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  make  a  hotbed. 
Moderately  fresh  horse  manure  should  be  used 
and  mixed  with  about  half  the  quantity  of  leaves 
collected  last  autumn.  The  long,  dry  straw 
should  be  forked  out,  and  if  the  manure  is  at 
all  rank  more  leaf-soil  should  be  added.  The 
object  of  using  the  leaves  is  to  tone  down  the 
heat  which  is  generated  too  fiercely  from  the 
fresh  manure.  The  leaves  and  manm-e  should 
be  turned  on  alternate  days  and  left  for  eight 
or  ten  days  before  making  up  the  hotbed.  If 
the  material  is  dry  it  should  be  watered.  Make 
up  the  mixtxxre  into  a  heap  and  tread  it  down 
moderately  firmly.  When  finished  it  should  be 
from  3  feet  to  4  feet  deep,  and  sufficiently  wide 
to  allow  at  least  18  inches  all  roimd  the  outside 
of  the  frame.  Ventilate  the  frame  for  a  few 
days  to  allow  all  the  rank  steam  of  the  manure 
to  pass  off,  and  then  cover  the  inside  of  the  frame 
with  a.  compost  of  light,  turfy  loam  and  rich, 
dry  earth  to  a  depth  of  3  inches  or  4  inches,  or 
with  a  layer  of  ashes  or  cocoanut  fibre  for  the 
purpose  of  plunging  the  pots,  pans  or  boxes. 
There  is  a  danger  in  using  the  hotbed  too  soon  ; 
this  would  be  disastrous  to  young  seedlings. 
All  rank  steam  must  be  allowed  to  pass  off  before 
seeds  are  sown,  and  this  may  take  about  a  week. 
The  hotbed  should  be  made  up  on  a  dry,  sheltered 
position,  and  the  frame  should  face  due  south. 
A  hotbed  such  as  this  is  required  for  Cucumbers 
and  Cantaloupe  Melons,  but  the  following 
vegetable  seeds  should  be  sown  on  a  half-spent 
hotbed  or  in  cold  frames: 

Early  Cabbage. — Spring  Cabbage  should  be 
sown  in  frames  without  delay.  Sow  in  pans  and 
transplant  to  the  open  at  the  end  of  April,  choosing 
a  spell  of  mild  weather.  By  selecting  an  early 
variety  the  Cabbages  should  be  ready  to  cut 
from  the  middle  of  June  onwards.  The  heads 
may  not  be  very  solid  in  so  short  a  time,  but  they 
are  all  the  better  for  the  table.  The  Cabbage 
is  like  every  other  vegetable,  in  that  the  quicker 
it  is  grown  the  better  it  is  to  eat.  A  few  of  the 
quickest-growing  varieties  are  Tender  and  True, 
Little  Gem,  Sutton's  Earliest,  Veitch's  Earliest 
of  All,  Rosette  Coltwort,  Imperial  and  Improved 
Nonpareil. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — It  is  not  generally  recog- 
nised that  the  Brussels  Sprout  requires  a  longer 
period  of  growth  than  any  other  member  of  the 
Cabbage  family  in  order  to  bring  it  to  perfection. 
Tnis  is  an  excellent  time  for  sowing  in  frames. 
Sow  the  seed  on  beds  of  sandy  loam  mixed  with 
sifted  leaf-soil,  and  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are 
a  few  inches  high  transplant  to  an  open  bed  or 
border.  Dwarf  Gem  is  the  dwarfest  and  earliest 
of  all,  while  Matchless,  Market  Favourite,  Paragon, 
Wroxton  and  Scrymger's  Giant  are  all  to  be 
recommended  for  general  use. 


Cauliflower. — The  CauliUowcr  is  of  a  less  hardy 
nature  than  the  Broccoli,  and  should  be  sown 
in  frames  from  February  to  the  end  of  March, 
and  in  the  open  in  April  and  early  May.  The 
seedlings  require  the  same  conditions  as  those 
recommended  for  Brussels  Sprouts.  Magnum 
Bonum,  Early  French  and  Early  London  are 
excellent  varieties  to  sow  new. 

Celery.— This  is  another  useful  vegetable  that 
is  much  improved  by  sowing  in  frames.  Sow 
in  rich  soil  in  pans  and  transplant  the  seedlings 
into  a  frame,  for  preference  on  an  exhausted 
hotbed.  The  end  of  March  is  a  good  time  to 
sow.  The  forward  seedlings  should  be  trans- 
planted first,  and  the  small  seedlings  will  ccme 
along  for  a  successional  crop.  Very  large  Celery, 
as  grown  for  exhibition,  should  be  avoided ; 
better  flavour  is  found  in  the  small-grcwing  variety 
Sulham  Prize,  which  has  long  been  valued  for  its 
qualitv  ;  moreover,  it  remains  fit  for  use  for  a 
long   time. 

Dwarf  French  or  Kidney  Beans.— These 
Beans  are  too  tender  to  sow  in  the  open  before 
May.  To  obtain  an  early  crop  in  the  open  the 
seeds  should  be  sown  in  pots  imder  glass  early 
this  month.  Sow  in  alight,  turfy  soil  mixed  with 
silver  sand  and  leaf-soil.  A  light  ccmpcst  of  this 
nature  will  turn  out  frem  the  pots  at  the  time  of 
transplanting  with  the  least  injury  to  the  roots 
of  the  seedlings.  The  seedlings  will  make  sturdy 
and  satisfactory  progress  in  a  cool  frame  freely 
ventilated  on  fine  days.  They  should  be  trans- 
planted to  the  open  in  May  during  mild  weather, 
and  will  crop  almost  a  month  earlier  than  these 
sown  outdoors.  Varieties:  Improved  Canadian 
Wonder,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Evergreen  and  Prolific 
Negro.  The  Dwarf  Sugar  Bean  (stringltss)  may 
be  grown  in  the  same  manner. 

Runner  Beans  and  Climbing  French  Beans. — 
The  Climbing  Beans  may  be  obtained  early  by 
sowing  in  frames  this  month,  as  recommended  for 
the  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans.  The  Mammoth  White  is 
one  of  the  most  prolific  Runner  Beans  in  culti- 
vation ;  it  is  white  in  flower  and  seeds.  Hackwood 
Park  and  Mammoth  Scarlet  are  first-rate  Scarlet 
Runners.  Of  the  Climbing  French  Beans,  Earliest 
of  All  commences  bearing  in  July  and  has  much 
to  commend  it  on  the  score  of  earliness.  Veitch's 
Climbing  is  an  abundant  cropper,  bearing  clusters 
of  narrow,  stringless  pods. 

Salads. — Full  advantage  should  be  taken  of 
garden  frames  for  raising  Lettuce,  Radish,  Spinach, 
Endive,  early  Carrots  and  Turnips,  and  anyone 
who  has  a  few  lights  or  cloches  should  use  these. 
Tomatoes  and  Lettuces  may  be  grown  together 
in  the  same  frame  so  long  as  it  is  deep  enough  to 
accommodate  a  dwarf-growing  Tomato. 

If  Radishes  French  BreaMast  and  Early  Forcing 
are  sown  now  in  fine  soil  they  should  be  ready 
to  pull  in  three  to  fotu:  weeks. . 

The  soil  should  be  made  very  fine  before  sowing 
Lettuce,  and  no  manure  is  necessary.  The 
seedlings  should  be  up  in  four  or  five  days,  and 
may  soon  be  transplanted  to  other  frames  or  to 
the  open  border.  Varieties:  Cabbage- — Ccmmcdore 
Nutt,  Matcliless,  Standwell  and  Early  Paris. 
Cos — Champion  Brown,  Selected  Bath,  Brcwn  Cos, 
Paris  White  and  Paris  Green. 

Mustard  and  Cress  are  also  very  easily  grown 
in  frames  when  the  manure  is  exhausted.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  sow  the  seed  on  a  bass  mat  which 
has  been  soaked  in  water.  The  seed  germinates 
readily  in  this  way  and  it  is  quite  free  frcm  grit 
and  soil.  Simply  spread  the  mat  in  the  frame 
and  sow  the  seed  thickly ;  the  crop  is  quite  easily 
cut  with  a  knife.  The  Mustard  and  Cress  should 
be  sown   on  separate   mats,    as   the   two   do  not 


germinate  at  the  same  time,  neither  elo  they  grow 
at  tlio  sanu-  pace. 

Cucumbers. — .A.  hotbed  such  as  that  just 
described  would  be  well  suited  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  frame  Cucumbers.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  singly  in  3-inch  pots  any  time  from  now  to 
the  end  of  April.  Before  sowing  the  pots  should 
be  filled  and  placed  in  the  frame  so  that  the  soil 
may  be  warm  when  the  seed  is  inserted.  Pltmge 
the  pots  in  soil  over  the  hotbed  and  keep  the 
frame  close.  On  cold  nights  the  lights  should 
be  covered  with  mats,  and  ventilation  should  be 
given  in  the  morning  to  allow  the  steam  and  vapour 
to  pass  away.  The  seed  should  germinate  in 
about  four  days,  and  when  the  furst  tluree  or  four 
leaves  are  made  the  seedlings  should  be  planted 
out  in  the  frame.  Great  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  damage  the  roots,  and  the  plants  should  be 
shaded  for  a  day  or  two  after  transplanting. 
Warm,  soft  water  should  be  used  for  watering, 
and  the  over-vigorous  shoots  should  be  stopped 
to  increase  fruitfulness.  If  the  roots  appear  on 
the  surface  of  the  soil  a  top-dressing  of  turfy 
loam  should  be  applied.  Remove  the  male  flowers 
of  the  Cucumber  before  they  open,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  Melon  the  male  flowers  are  required 
for  pollination  before  the  fruit  will  set,  ar.d  hand 
pollination  must  be  resorted  to. 

A  garden  frame  is  aseful  at  all  times  of  the  year, 
for  after  summer  salads  are  over  it  serves  to  winter 
autumn-sown  Lettuces,  Cauliflowers  and  Parsley, 
while  Mint  roots  quickly  start  into  growth  if 
lifted  in  winter  and  covered  with  soil  in  boxes. 

H.  C. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society 

A  GREAT  floral  gathering,  patronised  by  an  inter- 
ested, almost  enthusiastic,  crowd  of  visitors, 
characterised  the  fortnightly  meeting  held  on 
March  23.  Quite  the  outstanding  feature  of  the 
meeting  was  the  gold  medal  collection  of  alpine 
and  rock  plants  sent  from  .\lclenham  by  the  Hon. 
Vicary  Gibbs,  and  which  attracted  a  vast  number 
throughout  the  day.  Alpines,  too,  were  well 
shown  generally,  notably  by  Messrs.  Whitelegg, 
among  others.  Daffodils,  too,  were  holding  high 
festival,  golden  giants  of  great  refinement  with 
others  of  purest  white  and  alabaster  marking 
progress  in  this  great  race.  Freesias  from 
Southampton     fascinated     many.  Sumptuous 

beauty  in  the  form  of  Rhoelodendrons  came  from 
Falmouth,  the  huge  bank  of  them  the  admiration 
of  all.  Apart  from  these  were  the  Azalea  mollis, 
the  Carnations  and  the  Orchids.  Brief  particulars 
of  the  more  important  features  are  appended. 
Flokal  Committee. 
Present  •  H.  B.  May,  Esq.  (cliairman),  and  Messrs. 
"W.  J.  Bean,  G.  Harrow,  J.  Heal,  J.  W.  Moorman,  C.  B. 
Fieliier.  J.  Green,  T.  Stevenson,  A.  Turner.  J.  Ki^kson, 
C  Dixon,  H.  J.  Jones,  C.  E.  Shea.  E.  F.  Hazolton,  W.  P. 
Thomson.  C.  E.  Pearson.  W.  E.  Dykes.  E.  H  Jcnkms, 
J  W  Barr,  H.  Cowlcv.  K.  C.  Xotcutt,  G.  Eeutho,  W.  B. 
Cranflcld,  C.  Williams.  J.  Hudson.  W.  Cuthbertson, 
J.  Jennings.  W.  Howe,  G.  Leak,  E.  A.  Bowles  and  J.  I. 
Bennett-Poe. 

KOCK  GiKBENINe;  AND  .\LPINES. 

The  gold  meelal  exhibit  of  these  from  the  Hon.  Vicary 
Gibbs.  Aldcnham  House,  Elstree  (gardener,  Mr.  E. 
Beckett),  was  a  leading  feature  o£  the  meeting,  a  veritable 
wealth  of  the  choicest  alpines,  mostly  in  specimen  form, 
being  associated  with  rockwork  with  consummate  skill 
and  good  taste.  No  such  exhibit  or  anything  on  so 
generous  a  scale  has  been  seen  for  several  years.  \\  e 
cannot  pretend  to  give  a  list  of  the  plants  shown — that 
would  require  a  catalogue— hence  a  few  good  things 
must  suffice.  Of  these.  Kanunculus  montanus  (golden)' 
and  Primula  Mrs.  J.  H.  Wilson  were  arranged  sward- 
like  covered  by  a  wealth  of  bloom.  Primula  balfouriana 
(red),  P.  hirsuta  alba,  P.  Winteri  and  P.  frondosa  w'cre 
in  smaller  array  and  charmingly  flowered.  Daphne 
Cneorum  album  was  among  the  choicest  things.  Ehodo- 
dendron  Vaseyi  alba  falls  naturally  into  the  same  category 
and  is  very  rare  to  boot.  Soldanella  Gaiidcn  (a  hybria 
probably).  Viola  odorata  sulphurca,  Daphne  Dauplmie, 
Cytisus  Bcanii  and  Osmanthus  Delavayi  \vcre  noted, 
among  others.  Saxifrages  by  the  dozen  (big  pans  of  them), 
Tanakea,     Cobweb     Houseleeks,     the     lovely     Saxifraga 
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Stracheyi  in  fullest  splendour  were,  among  others,  eacli 
playing 'a  part  in  a  most  entrancing  and  satisfying  wholf . 

Another  rockwork  exhibit  of  importance  was  that  from 
Messrs.  G.  G.  Whitclegg  and  Co.,  Chislehurst,  the  choicest 
plants  of  Saxifraga  ^".  A.  Clark,  S.  Kyrilli.  S.  coriophylla, 
Braba  dedeana  and  others  being  associated  with  weathered 
limestone  of  the  best.     Silver-gilt  Banksian  medal. 

In  Mr.  G.  Keuthe's  group  Puschkinia  libanotica.  Calypso 
borealis,  and  Shortias  galacifolia  and  uniflora  grandiflora 
were  very  beautiful,  Rhododendron  Thomsoni,  li.  Elsa* 
(a  big-loiiaged  sort  with  huge  creamy  bells),  and  the 
dwarftr  E.  racemosum  and  its  white  variety  being  noted. 
Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  K.  Tucker  and  Sons,  Oxford,  contribnttd 
alpines ;  Mr.  W.  G.  Miller,  a  wealth  of  hardy  spring 
flowers;  Mr.  J.  J.  Kettle,  a  charming  lot  of  Violets: 
Messrs.  Piper,  a  small  terrace  garden  ;  while  from  Messrs 
Baker's,  AVolverhampton.  came  a  rich  collection  of 
Primula  denticulata.  of  wliich  without  doubt  P.  d.  magniflca 
(deep  mauve)  was  among  the  most  striking.  A  superb 
Hungarian  form  of  Anemone  patens  was  in  this  collection, 
together  with  a  variety  of  forms  of  A.  Pulsatilla,  white 
and  coloured. 

Flowering  SHRrss. 

Prominent  among  these  were  the  Rhododendrons  from 
Messrs.  R.  Gill  and  Son,  Falmouth,  for  which  a  silver  Flora 
medal  was  awarded.  Arboreum  roseum,  Shilsoni  grandi- 
flora  {big  lustrous  crimson).  Gill's  Triumph  (glossy  crimson). 
Beauty  of  Tremough  (a  huge  Aucklandi  hybrid  with 
apple  blossom  tinted  flowers),  Mrs.  H.  Shilson  (pink)  and 
Blood  Red  arboreum  were  the  pick.  The  crimson  pompa- 
dour Primrose  and  the  fragrant  Erica  arborea  were  also 
noted. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell.  Richmond,  contributed  a  capital 
group  of  flowering  shrubs,  notable  items  being  Azalea 
Anthony  Koster.  A.  indica,  Wistarias,  and  Camelias. 
Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  "W.  Cutbush  and  Sons  displayed  a  whole  tablf 
of  Azalea  mollis  and  allied  forms,  with  Viburnum  Carlesi. 
Magnolias  and  others.     Silver  Flora  medal. 

Greexhouse  Flowers. 

Of  these,  perhaps,  the  most  fascinating  were  the  Freesic^ 
from  Mr.  G.  H.  Dalrymple.  Eartley.  Southampton,  the 
collection  of  them  much  the  finest  that  has  yet  been 
exhibited,  while  the  varieties  were  both  good  and  numerous. 
Amethyst.  Contrast,  Bartley  Rose  (award  of  merit  last 
year),  Preciosa  (mauve),  Bluebeard  (giant  palest  mauve 
and  Goldfinch,  apart  from  the  certificated  varieties  (see 
"  Xew  and  Rare  Plants"),  were  noteworthy.  A  silver 
Greenfell  medal  was  awarded. 

Messrs.  Cuthbert's  contribution  to  this  section  con- 
sisted of  Hyacinths,  L'Innocence,  Grand  Maitre  (blue), 
Corregio  (white)  and  La  Grandesse  being  some  of  them. 

Of  more  than  ordinary  interest  were  the  TiUandsias 
from  3Ir.  L.  R.  Russell.  Richmond.  The  lovely  blue 
T.  Lindeni  was  conspicuous.  Others  included  T.  musaica. 
T.  hieroglj-phica,  T.  Meyendorfi,  T-  Duvalli  and  T.  Zahini. 
whose  scarlet  stem  capped  by  golden  flowers  was  most 
attractive. 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and  Sons  contributed  Boronia 
megastigma,  Cyclamen  and  Cinerarias ;  Messrs.  Low  and 
Co.,  Messrs.  AUwood  Brothers  and  Mr.  Englemann  each 
showing  Carnations  in  variety. 

The  only  exhibit  of  Roses  was  that  from  Mr.  Elisha 
Hicks,  Twj'ford.  who  displayed  Climbing  Hillingdou. 
a  grand  lot  of  Mrs.  Elisha  Hicks.  Queen  of  the  Belgians. 
Charles  E.  Shea,  and  the  welcome  peach  and  ivory  Joanna 
Bridge. 

XiRCISSrS  COMinTTEE. 

Present  ;  E.  A.  Bowles.  Esq.  (chairman).  Miss  E. 
Willmott.  the  Rev.  Joseph  Jacob,  and  Messrs.  W.  F.  ^I 
Copeland,  \V.  R.  Dykes,  G.  Reuthe.  W.  B.  Cranfield. 
S.  Backhouse,  P.  R.  Barr,  F.  Barchard.  H.  V.  Warrender. 
F.  Jones.  G.  Monro,  jun.,  C.  Bawson.  W.  Poupart.  J.  T. 
Bennett-Poe.  J.  Pearson.  F.  Chapman  and  C.  H.  Curtis. 

For  a  lovely  lot  of  novelties  staged  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Chapman,  Rye.  a  silver-gilt  Grenfell  medal  was  awarded 
The  collection  included  Falstaff.  a  soft  yellow  Ajax  of 
rare  form  and  substance  whose  flowers  were  on  25-inch- 
long  stems.  It  was  marked  "  sold."  A  superb  thing 
in  every  way.  Sunrise  in  the  same  lot  was  attracting 
largely.  \Vhite  rounded  segments  stained  at  base  and 
cup  of  orange  tone  marked  it.  Some  good  Incomparabilia 
"were  noted. 

Mr.  W.  F.  M.  Copeland,  Shirley.  Soutliampton,  had 
such  choice  things  as  St.  Vincent.  Strawberrit  s  and  Cream. 
Henrietta  (long  stem  Incomparab'lis).  Ji-anette  and 
Rosalie,  an  early  Ineomparabilis  with  red  cup.  destined, 
we  think,  to  make  a  good  market  variety. 

For  a  magnificent  lot  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons.  Covent 
<5arden.  received  a  silver-gilt  Flora  medal.  Notables 
included  Xysa  (rich  cup).  Red  Beacon,  Golden  Chief 
(fine  yellow  Ajax),  Danesfield  (bicolor  Ajax).  'Whitewell. 
Mrs.  G.  H.  Barr.  Loveliness,  Catrina  (handsome  white 
Ajax)  and  Major  Spurrell. 

The  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart.  Binton.  Wilts,  contributed 
some  glorious  flowers.  Maximus  seedlings,  largely  of  intense 
richness  and  high  refinement.  Size  also  went  with  them, 
their  widely  expanded  brims  a  big  attraction.  Excellent 
"White  Trumpets  also  were  shown. 

Major  G.  W.  Churcher,  Alverstoke.  Hants,  gained  a 
bronze  Flora  medal  for  a  delightful  lot  of  seedlings  and 
others.  Bendigo  (yellow  Ajax),  Rowner  and  Xancy 
(bicolor  Ineomparabilis)  were  remarked. 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Wisbech,  showed  Flame  (rich 
Ineomparabilis),  Parnassus  and  Princess  Ena  bicolor, 
and  in  another  direction  Barwin  Tulips  and  rich  masses 
of  Chionodoxa  sardensis. 

Further  observations  on  the  Daffodils  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Jacob  will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present  :  C.  G.  A.  Xix,  Esq.  (chairman),  the  Rev.  W. 
Wilks,  and  Messrs.  J.  Cheal.  W.  E.  Humphreys.  G.  F. 
Tinley.  E.  A.  Bunyard.  A.  Bullock,  F.  Jordan,  F.  Perkins. 
W.  H.  Bivers.  S.  B.  Bicks.  W.  Poupart  and  E.  Beckett. 


Xo  vegetables  were  shown,  and  but  two  small  collec- 
tions of  Apples.  That  from  -Mr.  F.  Streeter,  Straffan 
House,  County  Kildare,  was  awarded  a  silver  Banksian 
medal.  Boston  Russet,  Beaumont's  Red  Reinette, 
Xeivton  Wonder,  Cellini  Pippin.  Alfriston  (very  good) 
aud  Christmas  Pearmain  were  among  the  best. 

Sir  H.  Webb.  Eilforge.  Home  Lacy.  Hereford,  showed 
Bramley's  Seedling,  Fearn's  Pippin,  Lane's  Prince  Albert 
and  Xewton  Wonder  among  others. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman.  Bart,  (chairman). 
Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch.  and  Messrs.  J.  O'Brien,  W.  Bolton, 
R.  B.  White.  R.  A.  Rolfe.  F.  J.  Hanburv.  E.  R.  Ashton. 
R.  G.  Thwaites.  G.  Wilson.  T.  Armstrong.  H.  G.  Alexander. 
J.  E.  Shiil,  W.  Kave.  F.  K.  Sander.  W.  Cobb.  C.  J.  Lucas. 
A.  Bye.  S.  W.  Flbry,  J.  Charlesworth,  W.  Hatcher  and 
S,  Low, 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Hayward's  Heath, 
staged  a  delightful  group  of  these  plants.  Some  of  the 
best  plants  were  Brasso-Cattleya  Maronii.  B.-C.  Queen 
Alexandra.  Odontoglossum  Cliarlesworthii.  O.  Bora. 
O.  armainvillierensis  Xanthotes,  Mdtonia  Blueana  and 
Odontioda  Joan.     Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  J.  and  A.  McBean,  Cooksbiidge.  Sussex,  staged 
some  choice  plants,  including  some  very  fine  Odonto- 
glossiuns,  O.  Hyeana  being  exceptionally  good.  Cattleya 
Cowanee  was  also  remarked.     Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Flory  and  Black,  Slough,  staged  a  small  group, 
for  which  they  were  awarded  a  silver  Banksian  medal. 
The  best  plants  staged  were  Lselio-Cattleya  dominiana, 
L.-C.  Elsie  and  Odontoglossum  exiuiium. 

From  Slessrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Jarvis  Brook,  Sussex, 
came  some  choice  plants.  The  most  conspicuous  were 
Odontoglossum  Dora,  O.  Jasper,  Brasso-Cattleya  Veitchii 
Queen     Alexandra,     Cattleya     Trianse     His     Excellency, 


Odontioda  Joiceyi  (O,  Promereus  x  0.  Coronation). — 
Save  for  the  pale  mauve  margins  and  tips,  the  petals 
are  wholly  blotched  with  light  chocolate,  the  large  petals 
ovate  and  overlapping.  A  very  handsome  hybrid.  From 
J.  J.  Joicey,  Esq.,  The  Hill,  Witlej',  Surrey  (gardener, 
Mr.  J.  Mackey). 

Pleione  Pricei. — A  charming  terrestrial  from  Formosa, 
the  specimen  shown  being  delightfully  flowered.  The 
petals  are  of  delicate  mauve  colour,  the  white  lip  fringed 
in  the  most  pleasing  manner.  Xot  more  than  6  inches 
high,  few  Orchids  shown  surpassed  it  in  delicate  beauty. 
From  W.  R.  Price,  Esq.,  Chepstow,  Mon.  (gardener,  Mr. 
J.  Adamson). 

Clematis  mayeniana. — A  sub-alpine  evergreen  climber 
from  Western  China,  where  it  was  collected  by  Mr.  Wilson 
in  1909.  White  flowered,  it  is  morestarry  than  C.  Armandi, 
with  longer  attenuated.  Lapageria-like  leaves  of  firm 
texture,  producing  its  flowers  in  axillary  clusters  with 
the  freedom  of  C.  montana.  A  valuabh-  addition  to  the 
early  flowering  Clematises.  Shown  6y  Captain  B.  H.  B. 
Symons-Jeune.  The  Chalk  Pit,  Henley-on-Thames. 

Iris  bucharica  attrea  (I.  bucharica  x  I.  orchioides). — 
The  name  is  suggestive  of  a  variety  of  I.  bucharica,  the 
parentage  given  indicating  that  the  new-comer  is  of 
hybrid  origin.  It  is  a  charming  form,  almost  a  self-yeUow, 
the  falls  being  of  a  richer  tone  than  the  standards.  Shown 
by  W.  R.  Bykes,  Esq.,  Godalming. 

Freesia  yellow  Prince. — The  handsomest  yellow- 
flowered  Freesia  we  have  seen,  and  a  variety  of  delicious 
perfume.  The  colour  is  straw  yellow,  with  orange-coloured 
suffusion  at  the  margins  of  the  petals,  a  deep  orange 
blotch  marking  the  lower  petal. 

Freesia  Robinetta. — A  great  gain  in  the  red-flowered 
class,  the  well  expanded  flowers  of  a  rosy  carmine,  crimson 
lines  and  a  white  tube  marking  the  interior  of  the  flower. 
Under  artificial  light  it  is  particularly  good.         Isfab.^ 
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C.  Blackii  and  Masdevallia  Schroders.  Silver  Flora 
mt^dal. 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Stamford  Hill  (gardener,  Mr.  Thurgood), 
was  awarded  a  silver  Flora  medal  for  a  fine  collection  of 
these  plants.  Those  of  note  were  Brasso-Cattleya  Ciiftonii, 
Lfclio-Cattleya  H.  T.  Pitt,  Sophro-Laelio-Cattteya  Meuse 
and   Cymbidium  ebumeo-lowianum  (ver>'   fine). 

Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Brown  received  a  silver  Flora 
medal  for  a  fine  group,  including  a  lot  of  new  hvbrids. 
Other  plants  of  note  were  Cymbidiums  and  BrasEo- 
CE.ttleya  CnUtonii. 

NEW    AND    RARE     PLANTS. 

FIRST    CLASS    CERTIFICATES. 

Odontoglossum  Ererest  (0.  Princess  Mary  x  O.  Mira- 
beani  Mastiff). — A  remarkable  hybrid  of  the  largest  size, 
the  flowers  having  an  expanse  of  some  4  inches.  With 
more  or  less  whitened  and  waved  margins  the  tips  of  the 
petals  are  decidedly  involute,  thus  setting  up  a  flower  of 
high  artistic  merit.  The  petals  are  of  great  breadth  and 
copiously  marked  with  light  claret.  A  particularly  hand- 
some variety.     The  raceme  carried  five  flowers. 

Cattleya  Coieanim  alba  (C.  inteitexta  X  M.  Wagneri). — 
This  has  veo'  large  sepals  and  petals  of  a  purplish  colour, 
the  rich  purple  and  fringed  lip  being  stained  with  ochre 
yellow.  These  two  were  from  Messrs.  J.  and  A.  McBean, 
Cooksbridge,  Sussex. 

AWARDS    OF    MERIT. 

Aerido-Vanda  Mundyi  (Aerides  Vandarum  x  Vanda 
Teres). — .\  pretty  and  interesting  hybiid,  sugeestive  of  a 
large  white  much  improved  Vanda  Teres.  The  flowers 
are  faintly  tinted  pink.  From  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman, 
Bart.,  Gatton  Park  (gardener,  ilr.  ColMer) 


Freesia  Golden  King. — With  individual  flowe:s  less 
large  than  Yellow  Prince,  this  good  variety  is  characterised 
by  exceptional  stature,  free-branching  habit  and  rich 
perfume.  The  dominant  colour  is  orange,  with  deep 
primrose  shading  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  flower.  A 
big  vase  of  it  was  rather  imposing.  These  three  novi  Ities 
were  sho^vn  by  ilr.  G.  H.  BaCrymple,  The  Nurseries, 
Bartley,  Southampton. 

Sarcissus  Honeycombe. — The  award  was  given  to  this 
as  a  show  flower.  It  is  an  easily,  elegantly  arranged 
double  Ineomparabilis,  the  more  extended  perianth 
segments  of  a  sulphury  tone  interspersed  with  shortened 
segments  of  an  apricot  to  orange  tone. 

Narcissus  John  Evelyn. — This  is  relegated  to  the 
II  A  division  of  the  Ineomparabilis  set,  and  has  broadly 
overlapping  whitish  segments  with  expanded  saucer- 
formed  cup  much  frUled  at  the  margin  and  heavily  suffused 
orange.  It  is  very  showy.  These  were  well  shown  by 
Mr.  W.  F.  M.  Copeland,  West  View,  Shirley,  Southampton. 


Carnation    Wivelsfield    Claret 

Vou  havt  no  Joubt  heard  that  our  supexb  new 
Carnation  Wivelsfield  Claret  was  given  the 
award  of  merit  by  the  British  Carnation  Society 
at  the  recent  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
meeting.  We  have  pleasure  in  enclosing  a  photo- 
graph of  this  new  Carnation,  which  will  no 
doubt  be  of  interest  both  to  yourself  and  your 
readers.  Allwood  Brothers. 
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ANSWERS 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

BULBS  AND  GROUND  PESTS  («.  B.).— The  short- 
tailed  vole  is  the  most  lik.h-  ereature  to  have  taken  the 
t'locuses,  tlioiigh  wo  do  not  iceall  any  instance  of  its 
taking  either  L'hionodoxa  or  Seilla,  and  both  were  grown 
by  the  thousand  where  the  pest  was  fairly  plentiful. 
It  may  be  trapped  bv  baiting  a  break-back  mouse-trap 
with  fresh  Carnation  leaves  cut  into  short  lengths  and  tied 
securely  to  tlie  bait  platform.  Kolliug  the  bulbs  in  red 
lead,  with  which  some  paraffin  has  been  mingled,  is  also 
a  \iseful  deterrent.  We  take  it  you  have  assured  yourself 
tliat  tlie  SciUasand  Chionodoxas  have  been  taken  and  not 
decayed  in  the  soil  from  disease  or  other  cause.  What 
either  squirrels  or  partridges  will  take  is  very  much  a 
question  of  circumstances,  though  if  correctly  planted,  the 
bulbs  should  have  been  too  deep  in  the  ground  for  the 
partridges  to  get  at.  The  pests  that  usually  attack  Lilies 
are  wireworm  and  millepedes,  and  in  any  ease  they  should 
be  immune  from  the  other  jjests  named.  Plant  them 
not  less  than  6  inches  deep.  You  say  nothing  about  the 
kinds  vou  wish  to  plant  or  the  soil  or  other  conditions 
with  which  they  are  to  be  associated.  It  is  now  much  to 
Lite  tor  Lily  planting  generally. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

PRUNING  QUINCE  TREES  (S.  M.  .V.).— The  Quince  is 
a  moisture-loving  tree  and  is  at  home  by  the  sides  of 
ponds  and  in  damp  corners  of  gardens.  Its  beauty  at 
tiowering-time  is  greatly  appreciated.  Its  general  culture 
is  simple.  Thin  out  the  shoots  freely  (choosing  the  weaker 
ones  to  cut  out).  Prune  back  the  long  side-shoots  to 
within  six  buds  of  their  base ;  this  will  help  to  convert 
them  into  fruitfulness.  When  the  fruits  are  formed 
an  occasional  watering  with  liquid  manure  will  help  the 
fruit  to  swell  to  a  larger  size. 

GRAFTING  FIFTEEN  YEAR  OLD  APPLE  TREES 
(S.  M.  H.). — The  way  to  proceed  is  to  cut  otf  all  tlie  main 
Ijranches  to  within  2  feet  of  their  base  now",  and  then  to 
i  nsert  the  grafts  on  either  side  of  t  he  top  of  the  cut  branches. 
Let  the  grafted  shoots  grow  freely  this  year.  Prune 
them  back  to  half  their  length  next  winter  in  order  that 
more  branches  may  be  formed  from  the  base  of  the  cut- 
back shoots.  In  after  years  prune  in  the  same  way  as 
in  the  case  of  ordinary  standard  trees.  The  cuttings  for 
grafting  should  have  been  obtained  last  autumn  ;  those 
cut  off  now  will  not  do.  We  sliould  think  that  proper 
cuttings  could  be  obtained  from  any  fruit  tree  uui'serj-man 
in  vour  district. 


to  be 
repri's 
be  give 


TREES     ANT)     SHRUBS. 

SHRUBS  SUITABLE  TO  FORM  HEDGES  NEAR  THE 

SEA  (IT.  £.). — The  following  shrubs  may  be  expected 
to  form  good  hedges  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  ;  Euonymus 
japouieus ;  this,  the  green-leaved  shrub,  is  likely  to 
stand  much  better  than  the  variety  with  golden  leaves. 
It  gives  excellent  results  in  very  exposed  places  on  the 
.South  Coast.  Sea  Buckthorn  (Hippophae  rhamnoides) 
a  deciduous  shrub  with  si>iiiy  liiaiielies.  It  grows  wel 
in  sandy  soil  and,  by  cli)>|iin'_'  forms  a  good  hedge. 
Tamarix  anglica  (the  common  'I'amarisk)  also  forms  a 
good  hedge  by  constant  clipping.  Both  the  Sea  Buck- 
thorn and  Tamarisk  stand  a  good  deal  of  exposure  and 
are  hardier  than  the  Euonymus. 

PINE  FOR  IDENTIFICATION  (i.  R.).— It  is  not  easy  to 
distinguish  between  shoots  of  the  Corsican  Pine  (Pinus 
Laricio)  and  the  Austrian  Pine  (Pinus  Laricio  var.  nigri- 
cans). Trees  of  the  Austrian  Pine  have  a  rougher,  shorter 
trunk,  they  are  more  branched,  and  the  leaves  are  more 
dense  and  darker  green.  We  should  be  inclined  to  identify 
vour  tree  as  this  variety. 


AROUND   THE   MARKETS 

Til  1'^  llower  trade,  whieli  received  a  decided 
lllli|i  from  the  summery  springtime,  has 
shu-keiic'd  ilown  a  little  tliis  week,  no  doubt  in 
;iiiti. 'Illation  of  tlie  greal  Easter  di'inaiiil  wliieli 
is  tiilly  expected  next  week.  White  (lowers 
are  in  some  quarters  scarcer,  but  they  have  not 
bi'en  going  well  lately,  though  this  is  certain 
renu-died.  All  the  Narcissus  family  has  been 
eiiteil  liy  especially  good  quality,  but  the  palm  must 
^..eii  to  the  Soleil  Narcissi  from  Cornwall,  wlm  ti  has 
arrived  in  line  condition,  though  the  duulil.';  lialfodil, 
are  "oud  seconds  in  the  quality  race.  I  have  many  times 
lately  been  agreeably  surprised  by  the  great  faculty  for 
rejuvenation  possessed  by  both  of  the  types  named. 
Several  times  the  drying  winds  and  hot  sun  have  wilted 
the  bunches  in  the  market  rather  badly,  but  as  soon  as  I 
"et  them  home  I  throw  them  into  a  large  galvanised  bath 
of  water  in  which  they  plump  up  as  fresh  as  though  just 
gathered  in  an  hour  or  very  little  more.  Anemones  from 
the  South  of  France  have  greater  recuperative  powers, 
but  having  harder  stalks,  take  much  longer  about  it. 
Last  Saturday  I  bought  a  large  quantity,  sadly  against 
the  "rain  but  I  had  booked  many  orders  "for  certain" 
and  was  obliged  to  buy.  But  they  all  seemed  to  be  quite 
lioiirliss  they  were  so  shrivelled  and  dead  looking.  But 
I  had  all  the  stalks  shortened  a  little  (no  light  task  with  a 
quantity  on  a  busy  Satiurday  morning)  and  immersed 
them  in  the  bath.  By  two  o'clock  they  had  plumped  up 
and  held  their  heads  erect.  The  best  were  delivered  to 
customers  "as  per  contract"  with  assurances  that  they 
would  be  quite  all  right.  But  the  remainder  did  not 
open  really  well  till  Monday,  when  they  fully  expanded 
and  made  a  most  lovely  show.  '  '\-^. 

Coloured  Freesia  is  on  sale  in  surprising  quantities 
so  keen  is  the  grower  for  anv  novelty  that  promises  to  take 
the  public  eye,  but  the  dainty  Ixias  are  not  so  plentiful 
as  before  the  War.  ,  ,.  ,        ^    ,, 

There  is  a  flood  of  greens  just  now,  and  Kales  ot  all 
types  are  sold  at  2s.  (id.  per  small  bag.  crammed  full. 
'I'hese  can  be  retailed  at  l*d.  or  2d.  per  lb. ;  this  seems 
a  fairly  stiff  price  in  a  period  of  plenty,  but  they  weigh 
light  these  days,  so  there  is  not  much  in  it.  In  another 
week  or  so  there  will  not  be  much  in  the  green  vegetable 
line  now  that  the  Kales  are  finishing  early  and  Spring 
Cabbage  is  late.  Cauliflower  and  late  Broccoli  are  par- 
ticularly clean  and  white,  as  well  as  of  good  size.  Saladings 
are  plentiful  and  quite  good.  Many  hearty  little  Lettuces 
of  French  Market  and  Golden  Queen  types,  temptingly 
set  out  in  shallow  boxes,  look,  and  are,  very  appetising. 
In  Radishes  there  has  been  a  distinct  change  in  public 
opinion  during  the  past  two  years.  Formerly  the  long 
red  type  would  not  sell  at  any  price,  but  now  the  critical 
ones,  who  at  last  realise  its  superior  qualities  and,  no  doubt 
greater  bulk,  for  this  is  a  consideration  these  days,  will 
have  no  other.  Mustard  and  Cress  and  Watercress  have 
not  been  profitable  lines  this  spring. 

March  26.  A.  CoSTER. 


HAVE    YOU    BOUGHT 
YOUR   HOUSE? 

IF    so 

YOU  now  want  to  IMPROVE 
IT  FOR  YOUR  OWN  BENE- 
FIT and  not,  as  before,  for  the 
L.indlord's  !     Get 

"Our  homes    &  GARDENS" 

The     Magazine    that    tells     how    to 

obtain COMFORT, 

CONVENIENCE  and 
ECONOMY  in  your  home. 

Special  Articles  on  the  BEST 
AND  MOST  ECONOMICAL 
METHODS  of  ADAPTING  and 
EQUIPPING  EXISTING 
HOUSES     to     new     conditions. 

Beautifully  Printed.      1/-  Monthly 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

SUGAR  FOR  BEES  (G.  H.  J.).— Sugar  is  the  only  food 
substitute  for  honey  that  can  be  given  to  bees,  t'se  only 
the  best  white  crystallised  cane  sugar;  that  made  from 
Beet  usually  contains  certain  potash  salts  which  are 
injurious  to  bees.  To  obtain  sugar  for  bee-feeding  you 
nmst  apply  to  the  Secretary.  Hants  War  Agricultural 
Executive  Committee,  The  Castle.  Winchester. 

EELWORMS  IN  POTTING  SOIL  (E.  R.  J/.).— Probably 
the  eelworms  find  their  way  into  the  jiotting  soil  if  it  be 
taken  directly  from  the  fields,  from  old  pots,  or  crocks, 
or  from  the  potting  bench.  These  should  be  thoroughly 
cleansed,  and  the  soil  may  be.  with  advantage,  heated 
ill  an  oven  to  about  180^  Fahr.  before  use. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS.— IT.  D.—l.  Clematis  calycina 
(the  Fern-leaved  Clematis),  syn.  C.  baleariea.  Botanical 
MnqujSne,    tab.    959 ;     2.    the    description  suggests  Iris 

reticulata   Krelagei. N.   F. — 1.     Mesembryanthemum 

edule  ;    2,   Probably  Iris  unguicularis  (stylosa).    Please 

send  when  in  flower. R.  ,i.  S. — Both  unnamed  seedling 

narcissi ;  No.  2  may  possibly  be  a  hybrid  of  nanus  x 
cyclaraineus. 

NAMES  OF  FRUIT.— H.  M.  C.  Dorset.— Apple  Winter 
Peach. 

GARDBNINO      APPOINTHBNT. 

Mr.  J.iMES  Johnstone  Stawarp.  prior  to  joining  the     ,Tii..jn  .  ,         .<-.„,    ,„„i;,,t,„„ 

Army,  head-gardener  for  over  six  vearstoR.M.Pilkinlton.    An    Illustrated    Prospectus  sent,  post   free,  on    application 

Esq.,  St.  Fort  House,  Newport,  Fife,  has  been  appointed    (q    the    Manager,    "  Our    HOMES    AND    GARDENS," 
head-gardener  to  Mr.  Curzon  Herriek,  Beau  Manor  Park  _     .        ,    _  „  r^      .        tir  /-> 

Woodliouse,  Loughborough,  Leicestershire.  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  (jarden,  W.C.  2. 


B^aJss,     SALES    BY   AUCTION 

of    ROSES,    Herbaceous    Plants,    AZALEAS,   Palms, 
GLADIOLUS  and  other  Bulbs,  Rhododendrona, 

LILIES,  etc.,  by  Messrs. 

PROTHEROE     and     MORRIS 

at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms 
Every  WEDNESDAY  and  FRIDAY. 

Write  for  Catalogues.  87  &  68.  Cheapslde.  E.C.2. 


ANTI  FLY  POWDER 

Absolute      preventive      of      Onion,    Carrot    and 
Celery   Fly,  also  Common  Cabbage  Caterpillar 

Per  cwt.,  18/5  ;  J  cwt.,  9/6  ;  28  lbs.,  4/9. 

"Le  FRUITIER  MANURE 

The  Perfection  of  Plant  Food. 
Cwt.,  30/-  ;    J  cwt.,  16/-  ;    2S  lbs.,  9/-  ;]  14  lbs.,  5/-. 

POTATO   MANURE   "  SUCCESS."    As  supplied 

to  Allotment  Holder  Associations. 

BONES  AND  BONE  MEAL  for  Vine  Borders. 

ELECTRIC  WEED  KILLER,  Liquid  and  Powder. 
For  Carriage  Drives  and  Garden  Paths. 

ORUBICIDE  SOIL  FUMIQANT.  The  Under- 
ground Insecticide,  17/4  per  cwt. 

Carriage  paid  on  all  the  above. 

LOAM,  RICH,  YELLOW,  FIBROUS  Quotations 
in  truck  loads  to  any  statioD, 

GREENHOUSE  BLINDS  made  up  to  any  size  and 
fixed  by  our  experienced  fitters. 

MOWERS  FROM  STOCK.  All  sizes,  all  prices. 
Special  value.  Type  "  K  "  side  wheel  machine. 
9iu.  driving  wheel.  Five  blades  and  under  knife, 
best  Sheffield  steel.  Light  running,  swift  cutting, 
size  lOin.,  55/2.    Carriage  Paid. 

GARDEN       HOSE,       SPRAYING       MACHINES 
TOOLS. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  largest  Horticultur.il  Stock  in 
the  Kingdom  (Post  free). 


Wm.WOOD  &  SON,  Ltd., 

THE  ROYAL    HORTICULTURISTS   BY 
APPOINTMENT, 

b:echwood  works 
taplow,  bucks. 


I 


.M^*0t 


GLASS 

4/21  oz.   Horticultural  Sheet   Glass  in 

100  ft.  cases. 
12  X  10.  14  X  10  @  70/-  per  case 

12x12,14x12.16x12,18x12    ,,76/-       ,, 
16  X  14,  18  X  14,  20  X  14  ,,   78/-       ,, 

.18x16,20x16,22x16  24x16    „80/-       ,, 
20  X  18,  22  X  18,  24  x  18  ,,  82/6      ,, 

4/21  OZ.    Horticultural  Sheet   Glass  in 

200  ft.  cases. 
16  X  14,  18  X  14,  20  X  14  @  150/- per  case 

18x16,20x16,22x16,24x16    ,,153/-      ,, 
20x18,22x18,24x18  .,156/-      ,, 


JOHN 
M. 


NEWTON 


&  SONS, 
LD. 


20,  21,  22  &  23,  Charles  St.,  Hatton  Gdn.,  London, 
For  GLASS  of  ALL  KINDS. 


VUl. 
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POULTRY     NOTES 

By    W.     POWELL-OWEN,     F.B.S.A. 


WE  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the 
hatching  season,  and  those  who 
have  no  chicks  out  or  t  ven 
under  way  should  remedy  the 
failing  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
Notes  on  Broodies. — Broodies  are  more  plentiful 
now,  and  before  entrusting  a  sitting  of  valuable 
eggs  to  a  selected  broody  hen  one  should  make 
quite  sure  she  means  business.  Most  failures 
are  due  to  sitting  the  hen  before  she  is  properly 
broody,  instead  of  letting  the  fever  get  a  secme 
hold.  When  a  hen  shows  a  desire  to  sit  give  her 
some  china  eggs  to  cuddle  for  a  few  days,  and 
then  if  she  still  persists  and  appears  to  be  steady 
let  her  have  the  real  eggs.  Be  careful  to  mark 
each  egg  placed  under  her,  so  that  if  she  lays  any 
these  can  be  removed.  It  is  quite  common  for 
a  broody  to  lay  a  few  eggs  during  the  early  part 
of  the  sitting  period,  and  one  must  remove  these 
or  the  hen  will  have  too  many  eggs  to  care  for, 
thus  jeopardising  the  results.  .-Vnother  important 
precaution  is  to  chalk  up  on  the  sitting-box  the 
date  eggs  were  put  down,  as  in  such  matters  it  is 
very  tmwise  to  trust  to  memory.  In  like  manner 
when  a  pen  of  birds  is  mated  up  a  note  should  be 
made  of  the  date. 

A  Sitting  Box. — Some  hens  prefer  to  sit  in  the 
nest-box  where  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
lay,  but  I  prefer  to  select  a  nice  quiet  outhouse 
for  all  broodies.  Let  each  hen  have  a  separate 
sitting-box  and  be  imder  control.  You  cannot 
trust  every  hen  to  leave  her  eggs  and  return 
before  they  are  cold,  so  that'  I  prefer  to  keep 
the  broody  shut  in,  releasing  her  for  the  daily 
outing  and  seeing  her  back  on  the  eggs  when  I 
so  decide.  Obtain  an  ordinary  wooden  box  and 
after  removing  the  lid,  place  the  receptacle  on  its 
end.  Saw  4  inches  off  the  lid,  and  nail  this  strip 
across  the  bottom  of  the  front  to  keep  in  the 
nesting  material.  Hinge  to  a  strip  of  wood  across 
the  top  of  the  front  the  remainder  of  the  lid  and 
button  it  at  the  bottom.  Now  bore  with  brace 
and  bit  or  red-hot  poker  a  few  holes  in  the  front 
•'door"  near  the  top  and  several  in  the  sides 
for  ventilation  purposes,  and  the  sitting-box  is 
complete.  If  rats  or  mice  are  not  troublesome 
the  box  can  be  bottomless ;  otherwise  it  is 
preferable  to  have  a  wooden  bottom,  which  can 
be  tarred  and  covered  with  wire-netting. 

Making  the  Nest. — -4s  a  base  to  the  nest  use 
sifted  earth,  stones  being  removed  so  that  they 
will  not  cause  broken  eggs.  The  corners  of  the 
box  are  best  filled  with  hay  to  make  the  whole 
solid  and  the  earth  should  be  beaten  down  with 
the  'palm  of  the  hand.  In  the  csntre  make  an 
apertiure  for  the  nest  proper  and  the  eggs,  but  do 
not  have  it  too  deep;  rather  of  the  "saucer" 
type  than  that  of  the  "  basin."     Round  the  outer 


edges  put  plenty  of  hay,^and  in  the  centre  soft 
hay  that  has  been  rubbed  up  in  the  hands.  Now 
put  in  the  eggs,  and  sit  the  broody  at  night  by 
lamplight.  After  dark,  hens  are  silly  and  readily 
consent  to  be  handled.  To  keep  do\\-n  insects 
disinfect  the  nesting  material  with  Izal  disinfectant 
powder.  Many  use  as  the  base  of  the  nest  grass- 
sods,  the  grass  part  being  placed  at  the  bottom. 

Sitting  the  Hen. — Before  being  shown  the  eggs 
the  broody  should  be  thoroughly  dusted  with 
Izal  .powder.  A  clean  hen  is  essential,  or  she  may 
be  irritated  by  the  insect  pests  and  desert  the 
eggs.  Lift  the  door  of  the  sitting-box  and  place 
the  broody  near  the  nest,  allowing  the  light  to 
shine  on  the  eggs.  Most  broodies  will  walk  on  to 
the  eggs;  if  not,  gently  "coax"  their  footsteps. 
When  settled  close  the  door  and  leave  the  hen 
undisturbed  till  the  morning  of  the  second  day, 
when  she  is  taken  or  let  off  for  her  food.  It  is 
preferable  to  sit  several  hens  at  the  same  time, 
so  that  the  fertiles  can  be  handed  round,  as  can 
the  chicks  if  so  desired.  To  facilitate  matters 
one  can  construct  a  series  of  sitting-boxes,  each 
section  having  a  separate  door.  A  three-compart- 
ment orange-box  makes  a  nice  range,  and  a  Ion; 
box  can  be  divided  into  two  or  three  compartments. 

Management  of  Broody  Hens. — During  the 
period  of  sitting  the  broody  must  be  fed  on  hard 
food — grain — mash  being  withheld.  Maize  is  the 
ideal  grain,  as  it  keeps  the  blood  warm.  Clean 
drinking  water  must  be  given  daily,  and  grit 
should  be  kept  before  her  always.  In  addition, 
a  heap  of  ashes  should  be  handy  for  dusting 
purposes.  Each  morning  the  broody  must  be 
taken  or  let  ofE  for  a  meal,  and  not  returned  until 
she  has  attended  to  her  duties.  The  duration  of 
her  outing  will  vary  according  to  the  outer  elements, 
but  one  might  start  with  five  minutes.  Some 
allow  five  minutes  the  first  week,  ten  the  second, 
and  fifteen  the  third  ;  but  it  is  well  not  to  keep 
to  a  strict  schedule.  Rather  go  by  the  outer 
elements  and  the  feel  of  the  eggs.  The  latter 
must  not  be  allowed  to  get  cold  and  should  be 
covered  with  flaimel  if  the  weather  is  bitterly 
cold  and  the  hen  awkward  in  going  back  to  the 
nest.  Where  several  hens  are  let  off  at  the  same 
time  each  can  be  tethered.  Drive  a  peg  into  the 
grotmd,  and  to  it  secure  a  length  of  cord.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  latter  there  will  be  a  slip- 
knot, which  will  be  drawn  tightly  around  the  left 
leg  of  the  broody. 

Testing  the  Eggs. — -On  the  seventh  day,  at 
night,  the  eggs  should  be  tested  for  fertility,  all 
that  are  clear  and  transparent  {i.e.,  unfertile) 
being  removed.  The  advantage  of  setting  several 
broodies  at  the  same  time  here  comes  in.  After 
removing  the  unfertilcs  the  fertile  eggs  can  be 
shifted  roimd  so  that  each  hen  will  have  a  full 
clutch  of  hatchable  eggs.  This  may  release  a  hen 
or  two,  and  fresh  eggs  can  be  given  to  these.  A 
second  test  can  be  made  on  the  fourteenth  day, 
when  addled  eggs  can  be  removed  and  another 
shift  roimd  carried  out,  any  hens  without  eggs 
being  re-set.  Many  are  under  the  wrong  im- 
pression that  a  hen  willremain  broody  only  for  the 
period  of  three  or  four  weeks.  Provided  the  selected 
hen  is  in  nice  condition  I  make  a  practice  of  starting 
her  off  on  another  lot  of  eggs  if  it  suits  my  purpose. 
Keep  the  Nest  Clean. — Where  the  broody  is 
allowed  to  attend  to  her  droppings  before  she  is 
replaced  there  should  be  no  trouble  from  dirty 
nests,  especially  if  she  is  fed  on  hard  grain.  If 
a  nest   is   dirtied  wash   the   eggs  with   a   flannel 


dipped  in  warm  water,  dry  and  replace  them 
after  re-making  the  nest  with  fresh  material. 
Then  return  the  hen.  If  an  egg  is  pierced  by  the 
toe-nail  of  the  broody  cover  the  apertiure  with  a 
piece  of  stamp-edging,  as  such  an  egg  will  invariably 
hatch  when  so  treated.  Often  a  hen  will  die  on 
the  nest  ;  make  sure  each  is  fit  and  well  before 
giving  her  the  eggs.  Coimt  the  eggs  daily,  and 
be  on  the  look-out  for  egg-eating  broodies.  If 
an  egg  is  broken  many  hens  will  eat  up  the  contents 
and  the  shell,  no  doubt  to  keep  the  nest  clean  ; 
this  is  not  the  vice  of  egg-eating  I  refer  to.  On 
the  evening  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  days 
sprinkle  the  eggs,  at  night,  and  nesting  material 
with  warm  water,  and  replace  the  broody.  This 
will  soften  the  inner  skins  or  membranes  and  help 
the  chicks  out. 

Hatching  Time. — If  all  has  gone  well  some 
chicks  should  be  out  by  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
first  day,  and  the  rest  should  follow  during  the 
day.  On  the  last  morning  the  broody  should  not 
be  taken  off  if  any  chicks  are  out  or  eggs  "  pipped." 
In  that  case  offer  the  hen  a  drink  and  some  grain 
(in  a  receptacle)  as  she  sits  on  the  nest  ;  but  if 
but  one  or  two  chicks  are  out  and  no  further  eggs 
are  pipped  the  chicks  can  be  removed  into  the 
house  and  placed  near  the  fire  in  a  bowler  hat 
lined  with  flannel,  when  the  hen  can  be  taken  off. 
One  must  be  guided  by  the  temperament  of  the 
individual  hen.  If  she  is  steady  and  reliable 
one  can  remove  chicks  as  hatched  (also  egg-sh^Jls) 
and  give  them  back  to  the  hen  at  night.  When 
hatched  a  chick  will  "  bunt "  the  hen  up,  whereas 
the  imhatched  eggs  call  for  close  sitting.  That 
is  why  I  never  object  to  the  removal  of  the  early 
chicks  to  give  the  other  eggs  a  chance. 

When  Hatching  is  Late. — If  the  eggs  are  stale 
hatching  may  be  a  day  late,  as  it  will  if  there  has 
been  any  mishap  during  incubation.  In  that  case 
all  the  chicks  should  be  late.  If  by  the  twenty- 
second  day  several  eggs  are  still  "impipped' 
it  is  doubtful  if  it  pays  to  help  any  live  chicks  out 
of  them.  Before  the  chicks  arrive  the  owner 
should  fully  prepare  the  rearing-box  or  coop  that 
is  to  accommodate  the  hen  and  her  brood.  Failure 
to  hatch  out  may  be  due  to  very  many  causes, 
but  often  weak  germs  are  to  blame,  when  the  fault 
lies  with  the  breeding  stock.  If  the  latter  are 
allowed  to  get  overfat  internally,  you  can  expect 
a  surfeit  of  dead-in-shcU,  and  for  that  reason 
I  always  try  to  ascertain  if  there  is  something 
wrong  with  the  breeders  before  I  suspect  faulty 
management.  Supposing  in  an  incubator  the  eggs 
from  one  pen  hatch  splendidly  but  those  from 
another  fail,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  parent  stock 
are  the  cause. 


ADVICE    ON    POULTRY    MATTERS. 

Mr.  W.  Pomell  Owen,  The  Garden  Pouliry 
Expert,  will  be  pleased  to  answer,  free  of  charge,  any 
questions  dealing  with  poultry-keeping.  A  stamped. 
and  addressed  envelope  should  be  enclosed,  when  a 
lengthy  and  detailed  reply  will  be  posted  promptly. 
Communications  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  W.  Powell- 
Owen,  care  of  The  Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.2.  Samples  of  foods  {report  thereon  and 
suggested  use),  is.  6d.  :  post-mortems,  2S.  6d.  each. 
Send  samples  and  dead  fowls  {latter  by  rail  and  letters 
under  separate  cover)  direct  to  W.  Powell-Owen, 
"  Powell-Owen  "  Poultry  Bureau,  47A,  High  Street, 
Hampstcad,   .Y.W.3. 
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BUMPER  CROPS 

will  be  yours  this  year  if  you  fer- 
tilise your  soil  with  "  Canary  Guano." 
Whether  you  grow  vegetables,  fruit, 
or  flowers,  or  all  three,  you  will  be 
delighted  with  the  result 
— larger  crops  and  better 
quality,  brighter  flowers  and 
more  of  them. 

CANARY 
GUANO 

is  soil  nutriment  in  a  highly 
concentrated  form  and  is 
sold  by  all  Seedsmen  in  Car- 
tons 1/-  each.  Bags  2/6,  5/-, 
10/-,  20/-,  and  30/-  each.  Or 
direct  from  the  makers. 


Write  to-day  for  the  FREE  Canary 
Oiiaiio  "  Booklet,  -which  contains  expert 
advice  on  ail  gardening  subjects 

CHEMICAL    UNION,   Ltd.,    IPSWICH 


T 

ARMY  LIVING   HUTS 

BUILT     IN     SECTIONS 

These    Huts    are    constructed     of    weatherboard 

sides  and  ends,  and  deal  roof  covered  with    best 

Felt.    The   interior  lined  with   3-ply  wood.     Good 

solid  floor,    1    inch    thick,    fixed    to    close    joists 

and  bearers. 

12  glazed  windows,   3  ft.  7j  in.  square.     The  top 

half  of  each  window  opens  inwards. 

These   Huts  are  practically  as   good    as  new,  but 

the  cost  is  less  than  half  of  to-day's  price  for  a 

new   Hut. 

Length,    60    ft.       Width,    15  ft.       Height  to  eyes, 

7i  ft.,  to  ridge.  10  ft. 

Price      £   I  25     ^i^ee  on  rail. 

HARRY  HEBDITGH, 

(Desk  K),  MARTOCK,  SOMERSET. 


9S0 

SLADE 

SECnONAL 

GAEDEN  FRAME 
I 


THE  Slade  Sectional  Garden  Frame,  in  its  unique  construction, 
is  invaluable  to  both  the  professional  and  amateur  gardener 
as  a  producer  of  early  crops  and  a  means  of  obtammg  an 
increase  in  yield. 

The  construction  of  the  frame  is  simple,  and  its  easy  portability  is 
an  advantage  which  needs  no  enlarging  upon.  M< 

Rot  Proof.    Vermin  Proof.    Drip  Proof.    Draught  Proof.    Compact. 
PRICES,    which  include  packing  and  carriage  : 
Single  Frame  (as  illustraled,  two  lights)  Double    Frame,      size 

size  3h.  X  4ft.  x  12in.  x  Sin.  3ft.  x  8ft.  x  12in.x9in. 

£2120  £4  18  6 

WRITE    FOR     FREE     BOOKLET     B. 

THE  SLADE  SYNDICATE  Ltd. 

(Directors:  E.   J.  W.  Slade    and    M.    W.   Slade). 

35,  SURREY  STREET,  STRAND, 
LONDON,    W.C.  2 


BIDDENDEN  POULTRY  FARM, 

BIDDENDEN,    KENT 
are    now    booking    and   supplying 

SITTINGS  and 
DAY-OLDS 

from  their  widely-known  heavy-laying  _ 


Rhode  I.  Reds 
White  Wyaodottes 


Croad  Lanfishans 
While  Lefihorns 


EQQS:  12/6,    15/-,  25/-    Dozen. 
CHICKS:  Double  price  of  Eggs. 


NONE 
3E  TTER 


ROBUST  CHICKS 


depend  upon 
PROPERLY   BLENDED,  EASILY  DIGESTED 


THE  Best  Chick  Seeds  and  Grains  43/-  per  cwt. 
Next  Best  ,.  .■         3*:        >• 

No-  3  (from  6-8  weeks  old)      ,,         33/-        „ 
Chick-rearing  IVleal  "  A"  3>;-        „ 

Chick-rearing  Meal  "  B"  30/         „ 

J}  B — Free  bags;    carrUige  foiward.      Carriage  paid  home 

(England  and  Wales)  on  2  cwt.  orders.     Cash  with  order. 

These  Chick  Foods  stand  comparison  as  they  are  the  Best 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.     Send  for  Samples. 

HUSSEY   BROS., 
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The  Name  of  ; 

GORDON    GRAY 

stands  for  the  best  iu  utility 

LIGHT     SUSSEX 

EGGS    FOR    HATCHING 

(Mating  List  Free). 


1920    PULLETS 

[  Book  these  NOW  to  save  disappointment. 
I  Demand  in  1919  far  greater  than  supply. 


Apply:— Q.    GORDON   GRAY,    Ltd., 

(G.),  Thaxted,  ESSEX. 
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S1S,  Seven  Sisters  Road,  S.  Totlenham. 


EGGS  ! ! !   How  to  Get  Them  Cheap ! ! ! 

Rear  your  own  chicks  from  sittings  from  my  well  known  layers 


Rear  your  own  chicks  from  sittmgs  from  my  well  known  layers 
and  prizewinners  :  Golden,  Silver  White  Wyandoltes  (273  egg 
strain),  Rhode  Island  Reds.  White  Leghorns  (285  strain). White 
Runner  and  Buff  Orpington  Ducks.  Second  pens.  10/-.  first 
pens,  15/-.  Special  pens.  20A  sitting.  Day  old  chicks,  30/-  and 
40/-  dozen.     Adult  birds  always  for  sale, 


SYDNEY  HILLER,  F.B.S.A. 

CLEVELAND    POULTRY   FAHIVl,  Standon,   HERTS 


nv      APPOINTMENT. 


BY      APPOINTIVIENT. 


DISINFECTANT  FLUID 

"  A  morthv  tnd  formidabU  wafonfor  baUling  againti  Ihe  biieiliat." 

— 8I1  J.  Ceiqhion-Beownb,  F.EtS. 

Use   Freely   in    Hen   Roosts,    Pigeon 
Cotes,  Aviaries,   etc. 


Against  Influenza. —"  Give  daily  to  all  the  birds  Izal  in  the 
soft  food.  One  liquid  ounce  of  Izal  should  be  added  to  each  eight 
gallons  of  liquid  used  for  mixing  the  soft  food.  The  result  has 
been  so  beneficial  that  I  think  it  should  be  known." 

Invaluable  as  a   remedy   against   Foul   Brood  and 
I.O.W.  disease   in   Bees. 

Ask  for  special   leaflets   with   instructions  for  use. 


IZAL   POWDER   dusted    among    the   feathers  rids 
the   birds  of  inseot   pests. 


IZAL  FLUID, ,«   *^^' 


IZALPOWDER,  -'^"'''^'^^^ 


tlO  -  per  gal. 
Sent  carriage  paid  on  receipt  of  retfllttanoe 

Ask  for: Free  Copy  of  "  Healthy  Poultry 


10/- per  501b.  keg. 


Newton,  Gliambers&  Go..Ltd.,Thorncliffe,  nr.Sheffield. 
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The  Winner  of  the  "Daily  Mirror" 
Potato  Competition  Uses  Multiple. 


^-c>^'r^ 


W^yii^ 


-'■■J-' 


\lr    W    J.  BREACH.  Eastbourne,  the  iciiiiier  of  file 
.first  prize  in  tlie  "  Daily  Mirror  "  Potato  Competition. 

THE    drawing    is    an    exact     reproduction    of    a 
photograph.       The   Potatoes  at  Mr.  Breach's 
feet  were  grown  with  Multiple  last  year. 

Talking  of  Potatoes — the  results  obtained  by  Mr. 
Bradley — the  Horticultural  Instructor  to  the  Kent 
Education  Coinmittee — are  quite  enlightening.  He 
planted  three  lots  of  seed,  each  consisting  of  48  sets 
of  "Great  Scot." 

The  first  lot  he  fed  en  Multiple  and  cropped  i^li 
lbs.  of  well-grown  tubers.      From  the  second  lot,  on 

which  he  employed (a  well  advertised  material  for 

increasing  vegetable  growth),  he  dug  only  114J  lbs. 
And  from  the  third  section,  to  which  no  form  of 
manuiial  help  was  given,  the  crop  was  reduced  to 
!o8J  lbs.  A  clear  lead  for  Multiple  groan  crop  by 
40';o  ir.  weight. 

The  maximum  benefit  to  Potato  Crops  is  obtained  by 
sprinkling  a  little  Multiple  in  the  foot  of  the  trench 
before  planting  and  top  dressing  with  Multiple  immedi- 
ately before  earthing  up.  It's  all  in  the  instructions  for 
use  which  accompany  each  package. 

Mcntiplij 

GARDEN  PLANT  FOOD 


112  lb.  bags 

iSlM.     .. 

7  .b.     .. 


SOLD     BY     ALL  SEEDSMEN 

23-  561b.  bags     ...  12'- 

6  6  Ulb.      „       ...  3  6 

2  -  Lari^e  Cartons  1" 


ROBl^SON  BROS.,  LTD.,  West  Bromwich,  Staffs. 


THE    SILVER    MEDAL 

HORSE  SHOE 
BOILER 

THE  PREMIER  HEATER  FOR  SMALL 
GREENHOUSES.  ENSURES  FULL  HEAT 
WITH     LEAST     FUEL     AND     ATTENTION. 


COUPLETE     APPARATUS     NOW     FROU     STOCK. 

List  42  Free. 

CHAS.    P.   KINNELL   &    CO..   LTD. 
65,  65a,  Southwark  St.,  London.  S.E.  1. 


^RANSOMES' 

LAWN  MOWERS 

"The     Best     in     the     World'' 


HAND  LAWN 
MOWERS  OF 
ALL   TYPES 


"  Patent  Chain 
Automaton." 


All    orders    will    be    executed 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 


SITXJATIONT     lIir.a.NTEI>. 


THE  EDITOR  wishes  to  personally  recom- 
mend a  flrst-class  Head  Man.  who  lias  been  trained  in  some 
01  the  leading  gardens,  and  fan  be  thoroughly  supported 
bv  employers  and  eminent  gardeners ;  strictest  enquiry 
iiivited  a«  to  personal  character  and  abilities :  married ; 
a„e  39. — Particulars.  Box  3.  c  o  The  Gardes  Offices,  20, 
Tavistijik  >friit,  t,  uvent  Gardtii.  W.I'.  2. 


also 

MOTOR,  HORSE,  PONY 

and 

DONKEY     MOWERS 

Write  for  List  No.    101    to 

Ransomes,  Sims  &  Jef  f  eries,  Ltd. 
Orwell  Works,  Ipswich. 

Sold    by    all     Ironmongers    and     Seedsmen 


BEES,  BEEHIVES, 
BEE-KEEPING 
APPLIANCES. 

CAT.4L0CUE     FREE. 

E.  H.  TAYLOR 

Welwyn,      Herts. 


LETHORION    :: 

_   IMPROVED  METAL  VAPOUR  CONE 

Fumigator 

Introdaced  1885. 


THEY  ARE  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST. 

ALL     H.iXD     MADE. 

ARTISTIC  FERN  PANS 
AND     BULB      BOWLS. 

state  quantitif's   and  sizes  required,  and  have 
■■Carriage  Paid"  quotation,   or  u-rite  tor  Price 

List— FREE 
RICHARD    SANKEY    &    SON,    LTD. 
Royal  Potteries,  Bulwell,  Nottingham 


ii 


n 


GUANOA 

THE    POPULAR    FERTILIZER. 

FLOWERS,  VEGETABLES   &  ALL  CROPS 
THRIVE  REMARKABLY  WELL  WHERE  USED 

PRICES; 

T  cn-ts       3  owls.      2  ctrts.      1  cwt.      56  lbs.      28  lbs. 

60-         37,6        26/-        13/6        7/6         4/- 

Carriage  Paid  Cul.  Lots.     Packages  Free. 

Prompt  delivery,  direct  if  your  Seedsman  cannot  supply 

Fertilizer.'!  for  alt  Crops.  Lists  on  application. 
HUNTER  &  EOW,  Ltd.,  28,  Thomas  St.,  Liverpool. 


N' 


OTHING  yet  intro- 
duced has  surpassed 
this  valuable  method 
of  Fumigating  Greenhouses- 
It  combines  economy  with 
efficiency  in  every  way. 
and  is  certain  death  to  all 
pests,  without  any  injury  to 
vegetation  ! 

Only  a  match  required  for 

starting  it !      Full   directions 

Retistered  Trade  Mark  63957.     for  tise  On  each  Cone. 

Pplces.— No.  1,  for  Frames  and  "  Lean-to's  "  up  to  l.OCO- 

cubic  ft     9d   each;    No.  2  {or  Small  Greenhouses  up  to- 

1500   cubic    ft..    1-  each:     No.    3.  for  peneral  use  in. 

Large  Greenhouses  from  2.0L0  '«  2.500  ruble  ft.,  1/6  eacli, 

1^  Sold  by  'he  Trade  generally. 

CORRY  &  COTItd^TONDON,  S.E.  1 


THAT  LITTLE  HAZEL  HURDLE 

Is  the    Finest  and  Cheapest 
COMBINED     WIND -SHELTER      AND      FENCE 

For  Poultry,  Live  Stock,  and  Crops. 

S.ze.  6  ft  by  3  ft.  hish.  36/-  perdoz.     Supporting  Stakes,  3/-  doi- 

Cash  vcilh  Order.     Free  on  Rail.     Write  for  Free  Booklet  as  to  «... 

RURAL  INDUSTRIES,  Ltd.,  Cheltenham. 


MANY   YEARS    REPUTATION. 

WEED 
KILLER 


\i\\\\i:i 


LASTING  RESULTS -NO  NEW  EXPERIMENT. 


'  LABOUR  SAVERS.  EuBEKA-  l&wn  sand.  ^ 

SOILFUME     NICOTINE     lr.SE.CTIC.DES      FuMERS. 
SPRAYS    AND   OTHER    CmEMJCAlS    &    SUNDRIES 

See  lisT  Ple»se  ask  your  agent  for  tme  Eubeka 

'  articles-  They  ARE   ALWAYS  SATISFACTORY  IF  ANY 
OlFflCULTY  IN  OBTAJNinG   WE  SEMO  PIRECT  ORBIACE  WiD 


lmHW>fHBii,l.'UI.U.I'l.l.fU.M:l.! 
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For    Cleaning 
Soiled  Hands. 


USE  a  little  Vim  when  washing 
the  hands  after  a  spell  of  work 
in  the  garden.  Vim  removes  all 
grime  and  grease  quickly  and  easily. 
Always  keep  a  tin  handy. 

Vim  is  just  as  good  for  cleaning  kitchen 
tables,  floors,  windows,  glass,  enamelware, 
woodwork.     Metals  are  easily  polished  with  it. 

IN    SPRINKLER-TOP    CANISTERS. 


Of  all  Grocers, 
Stores,  Oilmen, 
Chandlers,  etc. 


LEVER    BROTHERS 

LIMITED, 
PORT   SUNLIGHT. 
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GLASSHOUSES 


OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS'  ^  ^_ 

SUPPLIED  BY  THE  OLDEST  ESTABLISHED  FIRM  IN  THE  TRADE ; 


^k§o  HEATING  APPARATUS 

FOR    GLASSHOUSES,    PRIVATE 
HOUSES  &  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 


Catalogues  free. 


Please  Address  all  Enquiries  to  Head  O.ff.ce  : 


J.  WEEKS  &  Co.  (cj^EAx 

92,  Victoria  Street,   WESTMINSTER,  S.W.1. 


Estimates  Free. 


Surveys  by  arrangement. 


THORNBOROUGH  &  CO.  Ltd. 

Incorporated  with 

PEARCE     &    COMPANY 

(L,ite  HOLLOWAY  ROAD,   \J 

CONSERVATORIES 
and    GREENHOUSES. 

Ladies  and  Geiitleaien  waned  upon  by  appointment 
Contractors  to  L.C.C.  &  11  London  Borough  Councils. 
35  years'  Record.     Good  Work      Catalogue  Post  Free. 

TOTTENHAM,  N.  1  7.    'Phone  T  2338. 


i  GARDEN  FERTILIZER  I 


<■ 

> 
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GARDEN  FERTILIZER 

No   Stable   Manure  Required. 

Complete  reliable    Manure    for   digging-in 

for    Vegetable    Crops   or  as  Top-Dressing 

for  Fruit  Trees  and  Flower  Beds. 


Send    for    Book    O.   with     Full     Description    and 
Directions.  Free     ("The  Science   of    Soil  Enrich- 
ment and  Plant  Feeding"*. 


Cwt..  IB/-; 
14  lbs..  3/-. 


i  cwt. 


,  8/-;  28  lbs.,  5/-; 
Carriage  Paid 


4  llfll  I  IC      DDflC       HORTICULTURAL  MANURE 
^  WILL19     DlfUO.,  MANUFACTURERS 

5  HARPENDEN,      HERTSt 


»»<.^<.»<.»ifr»44a444444444444444444 


BCIBNTIFICAIiLT    AND    CHEmiCAI,I,Y    PREPARED. 

In  the  form  of  a  leaf-mould,  ready  for  use  at  anytime.  In  the  same  way.  and  for  all  purposes  that  stable  manure  la  put.  Goes  further 

(4  buBhels  equalling  15  cwts.).  gives  better  result.  Is  clean  to  handle,  sweet  smelling,  and  free  from  weeds,  worms,  etc. 

B«port  of  Eoyal  Hortlctilttiral  Society.    "  Your  Patented  Hop  Manure  has  been  used  in  the  Society's  Gardens  at  Wlsley.  and  1 

am  oleased  to  report  that  It  has  proved  excellent  for  the  flower  borders,  fruit  and  vegetables  grown  both  under  glass  and  out 

tathe  open  air."  ISlgncd)    W.  Wilks.  Secretary. 

A  Beautiful  Free  Booklet  giving  full  particulars  and  testimonials  sent  on  receipt  of  iiostcard, 

■V  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS;  GENUINE  ONLY  IN  OUR  MARKED  BAGS,  CONTAINING  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS.  -VQ 

Prices,  including  bags.  I  bushel  2/3.  4  bushels  6/-.  S-4  bushels  28/9.  10-4  bushels  55/-.  20-4  bushels  lOO/- 
Free  on  rail  London.    Carriage  forward  for  cash  with  order. 

WAKELEV'S  GROUND  GARDEN  LIME  (Caustic  or  Quick  Lime),  3/-  bushel  bag,  carriage  forward. 

WAKELEY'S  EmP'^  FERTILISER 

A  valuable  Plant  Food  for  Allotment  and  General  Garden  use.  simple  to  apply.    Particulars  and  Guaranteed 

Analysis  free.    Price  including  bags 

14  lb.  bag,  3/3  ;    56  lbs.,  11/6;    1  cwt.,  22/- 

Best  Yellow  Fibrous  Loam,  4/-,  and  Leaf  Mould,  4/6.     Coarse  Silver  Sand,  5/6.  and  Brown 

Fibrous  Peat,  5/6  per  sack.   Basic  Slag,  6/3.  Superphosphates,  10/6.  Bone  Meal,  22/6 

Kainit,    1  0/6   per  cwt. 

Sl'c'  Ficc  Br>i,l-h-f  lis  ilbovc  for  prices  o'  siitaller  quanfifies.  <jIso  nihcr  gnods. 
WAKELEY   BrtOS.   &  CO.     LTD.,  75a,  BANKSIDE,   LONDON,   S.E.I. 


ets  there  j;" 

tind  makes  the  Garden  y^^i^'^^ 
i>.iiv  dll  (he A'ear round  rV^^vr;. 


^^■■■^^^  Sold  ever>"where  for  Hortlcunural  purposM  In  PACKETS  10<t.  A  1'6.  and  IB 
BRANDED  &  SEALED  BAGS:  7  lbs..  3  9;  14  lbs..  6/6  :  28  lbs..  11/6;  56  lbs..  20/- :  112  Ib^.  37/..    Or 
direct  from  the  Works      arri'ge  Paid  In  the  Untied  King. lorn  far  Cash  with  Order  (except  PACKfc,  i  a). 


TO  ACHIEVE 
RESULTS  USE 


.ot«^ 


BEST  - 

\     ^^^^B  nlarp  in  th*> 


.^H^* 


VINE 


On  thimau'ket  for  over 
years,  they  still  hold  first 
place  in  the  estimation  of  Hortlcol- 
turists  all  over  the  world  for  QUALITY 
and  RESULTS. 
The  dirf  ct  result  of  many  years'  practical  experience  In 
gardening,  they  s-and  unrivalled  at  the  present  day  for  every  des- 
cription of  Fruit  bearing.  Flowering  and  Foliage  Plants.  Vegetables. 
Lmwns,  etc..  etc 
PLANT  &  VEGETABLE  MANURE.  112lbs..  30/--.  56lbs.,  16/-;  28lbs..  9/-:  Ulbs..  5/-:  ?lbs..  3/-;  tins.  1/3 

'  Carriage  paid  on  56lbB.  •.□d  up  anTwbere  In  Dotted  Kingdom. 

SPECIM     TOP-DRKSSING   MANURE.  56lbs..  L'(/6 :  28lbs..  10/-;  14lbs..6/-;  71bs  .  3/6 :  tins.  l/-. 

Carriage  paid  on  561bl.  and  up  anywhere  la  United  Kingdom. 
Ce^       WRITE    FOR   OUR   BOOKLET-POST   FREE   ON    REQUEST.       *«• 
SOLD     BY     NURSBRYMHW     AND    BHEDSMBM     EVERYWHERE. 

Sole  Makers:  WM.    THOMSON  ^  SONS.  LTD.,  CLOVENFORDS,  SCOTLAND. 


r.^^^f^rJ     CfroPt 


^  F    I    and  Published  by  "  Country  Life."  Li-mited.  at  20.  Tavistock  Street.  Strand.  W.C.  2. 


THE 


THE   FRUIT   FARM 


POULTRY 


WOODLAND 


Vol.   LXXXIV.— No.   2525. 

Entered  as  Second-class  Matter  at  the  New  York.  N.Y..  Pnst  Office. 


Saturday,    April  10,    1920. 


rREOISTEB&D   AT  TUB    aKMKKAl.-| 
POST   OFFICE  AS  A    NEWSPAPER 
AND  FOB    CANADIAN    MAGAZINE 
POST. 


L 


J 


Price  THREEPENCE 

Yearly  Subscription 
Inlaud,  15/2  :    Foreign.  17/4 


NOW   IS    THE    TIME    TO    PLANT    THE    STATELY 
EREMURUS  ROBUSTUS    (see  page  183.) 


MERRYWEATHERS  ROSES 


FOR  THE  GARDEN! 
FOR  BEDS  I 


FOR  EXHIBITION! 
FOR  EVERYWHERE 


Also  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,   Ornamental   Trees. 
Please  state  your  wants. 

H.  MERRYWEATHER  &  SONS,  LTD. 
Garden     Specialists,    SOUTHWELL,    NOTTS. 

JAPANESE  LILIES  for  PRESENT  PLANTING 

LILIUM  AURATUM,  strong  bulbs 

,.  „  extra  strong  bulbs     ... 

LONCIFLORUM  WILSOM,  strong  bulbs     ... 
,  „  „  e.xtra  strong  bulbs 

SFECIUSUM  (lancifolium)  ALBUM  KRAETZERI 

strong  bulbs 
.,  „  „  extra  strong  bulbs 

„  MELPOMENE,  strong  bulbs 

.,  .,  ,,  extra  strong  bulbs 

„  RUBDUIVP,  strong  bulbs 

,1  ,,  ,,  extra  strc  ng  bulbs  ... 

DESCRIPTIVE    CATALOGUE   FREE 

DADD    A    CUMC      "•■•'      ""^     &     13,     KING     STREET, 

DAIfn  Ob  OhnOf  covent  garden,  london.w.cz 


r  doz.  30/- 

each  2/9 

36/- 

..    3/6 

18/- 

.,     1/9 

25/- 

,,     2  6 

30/- 

.,     2/9 

36/- 

..     3/6 

30/- 

,.     2/9 

..        36/- 

,.     3/6 

21/- 

,,     2/- 

30/- 

.     2/9 

DELPHINIUMS 

Have  a  display  in  September. 

A  large  number  of  customers  who  have  seen  my  exhibits 
in  September  have  acquired  a  number  of  plants,  and 
have  been  highly  delighted  with  the  results. 
I  will  be  pleased  to  forward  a  list  of  varieties  available 
this! season  upon  receipt  of  postcard.  Plants  ready 
in  April. 

W.  WELLS,  Jun.,  Hardy    Plant   Nurseries, 
Merstham.  Surrey. 

'V  lEl  I^  T  '  S 

MEDAL   HOLLYHOCKS 


GOLD 


Cliater's  Original  and  Unrivalled  Strain. 


We  offer  strong,  healthy  plants  for  present 
planting,  to  provide  a  grand  panorama  of  gorgeous 
colour   during  the  coming  Summer  and  Autumn. 

For  full  particulars  see  our  descriptive  Catalogue  containing 
natural     colour     illustrations.        Post     free     on     application. 

JAMES    VERT   &   SONS, 

THE    NURSERIES,  SAFFRON   WALDEN,  ESSEX. 
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"THE  GARDEN"  CATALOGUE    GUIDE 


NOTICE  TO  OUR   READERS 

IN  order  to  avoid  waste  in  the  printing  of 
catalogues,  readers  are  advised  to  apply  to 
the  following  6rms  for  the  catalogues  they 
require.  We  therefore  beg  to  point  out  that  the 
under-mentioned  firms  will  be  very  pleased  to 
s:;nd  (heir  useful  catalogues  to  our  readers  free 
of  charge,  on  receipt  of  a  post  card. 


Rose  Specialists 


ELISHA   J.   HICKS,  M.C.,  N.R.S.,  etc. 
HURST,   BERKS. 


Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 


KELWAY   &  SON 
Retail  Plant  Department 
LANGPORT,  SOMERSET 


Hardy  Plants 

ColourBorders 

Gladioli 


,'J.  CHEAL  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

NctESERIES 

CRAWLEY 


Landscape 
Gardeners 
Trees  and 
Shrubs,  etc. 


LAXTON  BROS. 

NUHSERIES 

BEDFORD 


Strawberries 

and 

Fruit  Trees 


PERRY'S 

Hardy  Plant  Farms 

ENFIELD,  MIDDX. 


Water   Lilies 

and 

Bog  Plants 


CARTER  PAGE  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
52  &  53,  London  Wall, 
LONDON,  EC.  2. 


Seeds,  Bulbs, 
Summer   flower- 
ing Plants, 
Alpine  and   Her- 
baceous,  Violas  . 


PULHAM  &  SON 

Nurseries 
ELSENHAM,  ESSEX 


Rocl<,  Alpine 
and  Herbace- 
ous Plants 


J.  JEFFERIES  &  SON,  Ltd. 
Royal  Nurseries 
CIRENCESTER 


Ornamental 
Trees  for  Park 
and  Garden 


BOWELL  &  SKARRATT, 
Cemetery  Road, 
CHELTENHAM. 


Alpines, 
Herbaceous, 
Water  Lilies 


Landscape  Gardening 


WHITELEGG  &  CO. 
CHISLEHURST 
■write  us 


Landscape  and 
Garden  Archi- 
tects, specialise 
in  Hock,  Water 
and  Formal 
Gardens,  etc. 


PULHAM  &  SON  Garden  Craftsmen, 

71,  Newman  Street,  W.  1  and  at  ?S''^^°l!^^T?-^,„„^ 
Works  :  BROXBOURNE  Vases  sindial" 

Nurseries  :  ELSENHAM  Fountains,  etc. 


Heating  Apparatus 

C.  p.  KINNELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.       New  Boiler 
Greenhouse  Heating  List  No.  42, 

SouTHWARK  St.,  London,  S.E.1    Post  Free 


Garden  Sundries 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 

XL    ALL 

234,  Borough 

Insecticide  & 

LONDON,  S.E.  1 

Fumigants 

GARDEN  SUPPLIES  Limited 

(Boundary  C'hem.  Co.) 
Cranmer  Street 
LIVERPOOL 

All  Garden, 
Estate, 
and  Sport 
Requirements 

CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Shad  Thames,  S.E.  1    and 
Bedford  Chambers 
CovBNT  Garden,  W.C.  2 


Merchants  and 

Manufacturers 

of   Horticultural 

Sunories, 

Fertilisers  and 

Insecticides, 

etc. 


J.  BENTLEY,  Ltd. 
Barro\t-on-Humber 
HULL 


Weed  Destroyers 
Lawn  Sand 
Insecticides 
Fertilizers 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 

234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E. 


XL   ALL 

Fertilizers  and 

Agricultural 

Manures 


BARNARDS,  Ltd. 
NORWICH 


Garden  Espaliers 
&Trainers.  Par- 
ticulars of  our 
Stock  on  appli- 
cation 


Rubbish 


The  New  DESTRUCTOR  CO. 

Ltd. 

41,  Walter  House,  Bedford  St.  Destructors 
Strand,  LOiNDON,  W. 


Seeds  and  Bulbs 


R.  H.  BATH  Ltd. 
The  Floral,  Farms 
WISBECH 


Home-Grown 
Bulbs   and 
Seeds 


BLACKMORE  &  LANGDON 
TwERTON  Hill  Nursery 
BATH 


Begonias 
Delphiniums 
Gloxinias 
Cyclamen,  etc. 


HENRY  ECKFORD 

Wem 

SHROPSHIRE 


Sweet  Peas  and 
Garden  Seeds 
Fertilizers 


DAWKINS 

408,  King's  Road 

CHELSEA,  S.W. 


Lawn 

Gr  ass 
Seed 


R.  WALLACE  &  CO. 

KiLNiTELD  Gardens 
COLCHESTER 


Ltd. 


New  Bulb  and 
Iris  List 
Now   Ready. 


UPSTONES 
Rotherham 
YORKS 


Seeds  from  the 
North  for 
satisfaction. 

Catalogues  free 
on  deman  d. 


Ganden  Architects 


I 


NEW  AND  OLD^GARDENS 
DESIGNED    BY     EXPERTS. 

SKELTON   &  KIRBY 

PIRBRIGHT,  SURREY. 


Our  Catalogue  of 

HARDY  PLANTS  WORTH  GROWING 


ontuiuiii^  600  ilUtstratiotis  and  u 
till  be  sent  (^r.r/is)  oti  application 


ch  iise.Utl  information 


W'especialise  in  Plants  and  Shrubs  of  the  hishest  quality 
for  Shrubberies,  Drives.  Lawns,  Odd  Corners.  Pergolas, 
Waterside.  Wild,  Dell,  Woodland,  and  Natural  Gardens. 

M.   GADNTLETT   &   CO..  LTD.. 

Japanese  Nurseries,  Chiddingfold,  Surrey. 


If  you  have  only  a  WINDOW  BOX^an  OLD  VASE 
on   the    Lavt/n,    or   a    BIJOU    GARDEN — you    can    grow 

ALLWOODII 

THE  NEW   HARDY  GARDEN  PLANT 

to  perfection.  Half  Carnation  and  half  Pink,  it  needs  no 
culture.  Grows  by  itself,  and  blooms  from  Spring  to 
Autumn.  We  can  now  give  immediate  delivery  of  the 
undermentioned  varieties  :  ex  SUn.  Pots. 

HAROLD,   Pure   White 216  each        27  6  doz. 

JEAN,  White,   Violet  centre   ...     2  6       ,,  27  6      „ 

PHYLLIS,   Lilac      2-       ,,  226      ,, 

ROBERT,  Old  Rose  2/-       ,,  22  6      ,, 

1920     NOVELTIES 

ALBERT,  Lilac  IVlauve  ... 
RUFUS,  Red  Maroon  ... 
SUSAN,   Lilac  and   Black 

Also  the  new   Border  Carnation,  "  PINK  CLOVE,"  at 
2/6  per  plant,  27/6  per  dozen> 

Write  for  fully  illustrated  leaflet  regarding  ALLWOODIIt 
and  if  you  are  interested  in  Carnations,  for  any  and  every 
purpose,  p'ease  ask  lor  our  large  Catalogue. 

When  you  think  of  Carnations,  you  think  of 


The    Carnation    Specialists,    Dept^  4. 
HAYWARDS    HEATH,    SUSSEX. 


5;-  each 

566  doz 

5-       „ 

56  6      „ 

5-       ,, 

56,6      „ 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Fine  sturdy  plants,  Japanese,  10/-,  V'fi,  and  5/-  per  dozen  ; 
incurved,  decoratives  and  singles,  5/-  per  dozen  each  section  ; 
earliest,  4  a  per  dozen.     Fine  for  garden  decoration  and  for 
cutting  in   the  Autumn.     All  separate  named  varieties. 
Show  and  Regal  Pelargoniums,  11/-  and  15/-  per  (lozen, 

or  carriage  paid,  in  pots,  3/6  per  dozen  extra.    Fine  sturdy 

jilants. 
Fuchsias,  5/-  and  7/6  per  dozen,  well  rooted. 
Coleus,  G/-  and  9/-  per  dozen. 
Crested  Nephrolepsis,  a  lovely  fern  for  windows.  1-  each. 

All    above    fine,    clean    sturdy    plants,    and    all    separate 
varieties.     Orders  value  5,  -  and  upwards  sent  free  ;    under 
5/-  additional  6d.  for  box  and  postage.     Catalogue  free. 
J.    W.    COLE     &     SON,   Chrysanthemum    Specialists, 
Peterborough. 


WRITE  TO-DAY! 

It  is  wei!  worth  your  trouble  to  send  a  po3tcard 
for    our    illustrated,     descriptive     Catalogue     of 

''  SUPERB     STRAINS  " 

VEGETABLE    AND    FLOWER   SEEDS 

You  will  receive  a  copy  by  return  post,  and  you 
wiu  tind  many  items  in  it  of  vital  interest  to  the 
keen  gardener. 

Write  us  to-day,  mentioning  this  paper, 

W.  P.  LAIRD  &  SINCLAIR,  Ltd., 

Seed  Merchants  and  Bulb  Importers. 
Established  1833.  DUNDEE 


SEED    POTATOES 

Scotch  and  Yorkshire  Grown. 
ALL  THE  LEADING   VARIETIES 

No    better    stocks    obtainable. 


SEND     FOR     LIST. 


ISAAC  POAD  &  SONS,  LTD.. 

Seed   Potato  Merchants,    YORK. 


April  10,    1920. 
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WATERERS'    VIOLAS.— Our    select   stock 

■o£  nic-c  tufty  )>laut,s  in  the  Ifadinu  i>oinilaf  sliiides  now  reads". 
— JoH.\  W.VTEREK,  SONS  &  Cri.sp  LTD.,  The  Kurseries 
Twyfoid,  Boil;s. 

KING'S     ACRE      VIOLAS,      for      bedding 

and  exhibition.  Twelve  finest  numed  varieties  for  3s.  6d., 
post  free;  50  for  9s.;  100  for  17s.  6d.,  earriage  paid. 
Best  mauve,  white,  blue,  purple,  and  yellow  varieties,  and 
intermediate  shades.  New  bedding  catalogue  free  on  appli- 
<:ation. — King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Ltd.,  Hereford. 


A        GENTIAN       BLUE       HERBACEOUS 

PLANT  (Anchusa  Dropmore  variety),  growth  4ft.  high. 
41t.  di.imeter ;  blooms  profusely  June  onwards,  making 
veritable  pillar  of  gentian  blue,  most  striking  border  subject. 
Strong  plants  guaranteed  to  bloom  this  season.  Is.  each  : 
three  for  2s.  9d. ;  six  for  5s. ;  twelve  for  9s.  6d.,  post 
free. — King's  .\cee  Nukseries,  Ltd.,  Hereford. 


KINGS     ACRE      VEGETABLE      PLANTS, 

including  Cranston's  famous  "  Excelsior "  and  "  Ailsa 
Craig  "  onions,  leeks,  cabbage,  cauliflowers,  brussels  sprouts, 
savoys,  celery,  tomatoes,  etc.  Complete  list  with  When 
and  How  to  plant,  and  Full  cultural  instructions;  a  most 
Useful  and  Practical  Publication,  free  by  post. — EiNG'S 
Acre  Ntrseries.  Ltd..  Hereford. 


BARR'S  VEGETABLE  &  FLOWER  SEEDS 

of   finest   selected   strains   and   tested    growth.      Catalogue, 
describing  many  fine  novelties,  fr^e. 


BARR'S  NEW  &  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS 

for  Spring  sowing. — Special  list  including  many  fine  novelties 
for  1920,  post  free. — Bakr  *  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  2. 


GLADIOLUS    PRIMULINUS.— Choice     new 

Hybrids,  tlie  most  graceful  of  all  the  Gladioli :  plant  now  to 
Uower  in  August ;  see  Barr's  .Spring  Bulb  Catalogue,  free. 
— Barr  &   SONS,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden.  W.C.  i. 


HARDY  BORDER  CLOVE  CARNATIONS.— 

Sow  our  wonderful  strain  now,  2s.  6d.  and  os.  per  packet.  Grand 
stock  of  named  varieties.  No.  1,  dozen,  ISs.  6d. ;  No.  2, 
25s.,  carriage  paid. — Write  forparticulars  to  James  Douglas, 
Edcnside,  Great  Bookliam. 

TWELVE     BEAUTIFUL     DELPHINIUMS, 

includmg  Alake,  Lascenes,Moerheimi.  10/6  ;  twelve  Phlox  4/6  ; 
six  Pseonies,  4/-;  six  Papaver  Orientale,  including  Perry's 
White,  3/- ;  twelve  Gladioli,  2/6  :  twelve  Alpines,  3/- ;  twelve 
Micliaelmas  Daisies,  all  colours,  3/9.  Named.  Carriage 
Paid.  Quality  Seeds.  Catalogues  Free.  —  Taylors' 
Nurseries.  New  Eltliam,  S.E.9. 


poisonous,  safe,  effective.  In  tins.  Pints,  1/9  :  quarts,  3/-; 
*-gall.,  4/9;  1  gall.,  7;-;  5  galls.,  27/6.  From  Seeds- 
men, Nurserymen,  Ironmongers. — Sole  Manufacturers, 
McDODGALL  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Port  Street,  Manchester.  Estab- 
lished 1845. 


DOUBLE  STRENGTH  GARDEN  MANURE.   McDOUGALL  S      WEED      KILLER,     non 

The  strongest  and  cheapest  in  use  of  all  fertilisers, 
201b.  bag,  price  5/-, carriage  paid.  For  lawns  like  velvet, use 
"  Calnus,"  the  great  lawn  dressing,  281b.  bag,  price  5/6, 
carriage  paid. — Sole  makers.  The  Ammonia  Fertiliser 
Coy.,  Bedford. 

CARNATION    CULTURAL    GUIDE.— Com- 

plete  instructions  for  greenhouse  and  outdoor  culture,  7d. 
post  free. — C.  H.  Taddevin.  Willaston,  Birkenhead. 

GLORIOUS     PHLOX.  —  Strong     flowering 

clumps,  twelve  varieties, all  distinct  from  my  superb  collection, 
7/6,  carriage  paid,  for  cash;  send  for  list. — Edwards,  215, 
Maryvale  Road.  Bournville.  


VIOLAS,      BEAUTIFUL      VIOLAS,     from 

my  superb  collection  of  exhibition  and  border  varieties ; 
12  strong  plants  in  12  distinct  varieties,  2s.  6d.,  carriage  paid 
for  cash. — Edwards.  215,  Maryvale  Road,  Bournville. 


MeDOUGALL'S  "  FUMERS  "  and  INSECTI- 

cide  "Sheets"  for  greenhouse  fumigation;  safe,  effectual, 
economical.  Sold  by  all  seedsmen  and  nurserymen.  — 
McDodoail  Bros..  Ltd..  Port  Street  Manchester. 


"  KATAKILLA "     destroys      insect     pests, 

caterpillars,  green  liy,  etc.  ;  non-poisonous  ;  a  perfect  garden 
insecticide  ;  cartons  to  make  ten  galls.,  2/- ;  cartons  to  make 
50  galls.,  6/- ;  from  nurserymen,  seedsmen,  and  ironmongers. 
— Sole  Jlanufactirrers,  McDoi:gall  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Port 
Street,  Manchester.    Estd.  1845.  


SEWAGE      DISPOSAL      FOR      COUNTRY 

HOUSES. — No  emptying  of  cesspools;  a  perfect  fertilizer; 
no  solids ;  no  open  filters  ;  perfectly  automatic ;  everything 
underground.  State  particulars.  —  William  Beattie,  S, 
Lower  Grosvenor  Place,  Westminster. 


GROW  «  PREMIER  "  SEEDS,    WHY  NOT? 

Highest  quality.  Best  Value.  Awarded  3  Gold  Medals. 
Full  descriptions  and  cultural  directions  of  tiiebest  and  most 
profitable  kinds  to  grow.  See  our  uoiciu  pocket  seed  guide 
containing  a  practical  monthly  calendar  iree. — 1  remier 
Seed  Co.,  Ltd.,  Seed  Specialists,  London  lload.  Brighton. 


CARNATIONS     FROM    THE    RIVIERA 

Well-rooted  layers  of  all  the  most  beautiful  new  varieties. 
Send  20/-  (English  one  pound  note),  and  you  wUl  receive  a 
lolkction  of  24  layers  by  return  "f  pi^st,  varieties  that  are 
not  uljtainable  in  England.  -Addr.ss  c  iiuiLES  DE  BERGDE, 
BoiiKiine  de  Clausonnes.  Biot.  .\lpe-  ]Mai  itinips.  France. 


ECONOMIC   PRICES.— Herbaceous,   Border 

and  Bedding  Plants,  .Antirrhinums  (20  sorts);  Sweet  Pea 
Plants  (37  sorts),  etc.  My  list  will  save  you  20%. — 
)iEV.  C.  Barnes.  F.R.H.S..  Scofton,  Worksop. 

ROCK  —  HERBACEOUS  —  PRIMROSES, 

fiouble  and  single,  etc.;  advice  given  en  remodelling  o( 
gardens,  and  lists. — Hopkins.  Mere  snepnerton 


SUTTON'S     FLOWER     SEEDS     IN     COL- 

LKCTIOXS.— We  ollir  very  libi-ral  selections  lur  the 
most  beautiful  varieties  for  garden  decoration  and  for  main 
taining  an  ample  supply  of  cut  tlowers  .  4/-,  7/6,  10/6.  15,  -. 
to  63/-.  Full  particulars  on  application. — Sutton  and 
Sons,  The  King's  Seedsmen  Beading. 


NOW    IS    THE   TIME   TO    PLANT. 

A     KELWAY      COLOUR     BORDER,     anii 

you  will  be  able  to  enjoy  its  exquisite  beauty  for  many  yeai>i 
to  come  without  any  great  expense  or  trouble. 

Send  measurement  of  your  border.  Paeonies,  Belphiniums 
Phloxes  and  other  lieautiful  flowers  included  in  Kelway 
Schemes,  which  pro\ide  blooms  from  early  Spring  to  latr- 
Autumn. 

"  Southsea. 

"Am  now  writing  yo\i  re  the  splendid  collection  of  her- 
baceous and  rock  plants  which  was  forwarded  to  me  thi^4 
year.  They  have  been  much  admired  by  all  my  visitors 
and  friends ;  in  fact,  I  may  say  that  my  garden  in  Southsea 
wants  some  beating.  I  may  require  a  few  more  plants  later 
on.  All  arrived  in  good  condition,  and  I  have  not  lost  a 
plant." 

Write  NOW  to  Kelway  &  Son,  Retail  Plant  Department, 
Langportj  Somerset. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT 

KELWAY'S     LOVELY     GLADIOLI     FOR 

SUMMER  AND  AUTUMN  FLOWERS.— Kelway's  famous 
Gladioli,  planted  now,  produce  grand  spikes  of  glorious 
flowers  from  July  until  late  Autumn.  They  are  particularly 
useful  for  church  decorations  during  Harvest  Festivals,  for 
large  halls  and  hospitals,  and  for  decorating  the  home  when 
other  flowers  are  scarce.  They  will  grow  in  towns,  and  we 
can  supply  them  in  all  colours  for  immediate  planting.  Do 
not  buy  Dutch  bulbs,  but  send  at  oiue  lor  our  new  price  list 
of  named  sorts  tn  tin-  Ili.'t.iil  Plant  Di-p.irtment. 
KELW.^^",V  SOX.  Laimitort.  Snnierset. 


DOBBIE     &     CO.,      ROYAL     SEEDSMEN 

Edinburgh,  will  send  a  copy  of  their  1920  Catalogue  and 
Guide  to  Gardening  free,  if  this  Paper  is  mentioned. 


SCOTCH     SEED    POTATOES    direct    from 

Scotland,  carriage  paid,  Ijags  free.  .\LL  PEE,  STONE, 
Midlothian  Early,  5s.  6d.  ;  Duke  of  York,  5s.  6d. ;  Express, 
4s.  6d. :  Epicure,  4s.  ;  Eclipse  4s.  6d. :  Edzell  Blue,  4s.  6d. , 
Allv,  3s.  6d. ;  King  Edward  VII.,  3s.  6d. ;  May  Queen, 
5s. "6d.;  Lochar,  5s.  6d. ;  Majestic,  5s.  6d. ;  Arran  Comrade, 
9s.  6d. ;  Great  Scot,  3s.  6d. ;  Arran  Cliief,  3s. ;  Factor, 
3s.  6d. ;  Kerr's  Pink,  53. ;  Tinwald  Perfection,  5s.  6d. : 
Early  Pioneer,  3s.  6d. ;  Arran  Victory,  5s.  6d. ;  Ashlea, 
Kidney,  5s.  6d. ;  Golden  Wonder,  3s.  6d. ;  Burnhouse 
Beauty,  3s.  6d. ;  Ajax,  3s.  ;  Templar,  3s. ;  Bloomfleld  ; 
Early,  5s.  6d. ;  Witch  Hill,  7s. ;  King  George  V..  3s.  6d. ; 
British  Queen,  3s.  6d. ;  Ninety  fold,  5s.  6d. ;  Sharpe's  Victor. 
5s.  6d.;  Up-to-Date,  3s.  6d. ;  Macpherson  Early.  3s.  6d.  ; 
Abundance,  3s.  6d. :  Queen  Mary,  3s.  6d.  NOTE. — The 
above  are  all  carriage  paid  in  the  U.K.  Allotment.  Potato 
and  Seed  Guide  FREE.  Secretaries  of  Allotment  Holders'  j 
Associations  are  invited  to  apply  for  special  prices  per  cwt.,  ' 
ton,  or  truck  ;  also  for  offers  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. — 
TILLIE,  Whvte  &  Co.,  Seed  Growers,  12,  Melbourne  Place, 
George  IV.  Bridge,  Edinburgh.     Est.  1837. 

IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING  for  gardens, 

tree  guards,  gates,  arches,  espaliers,  rose  stakes,  and  orna- 
mental garden  iron  and  wire  work  of  every  description.  Send 
for  illustrated  catalogue.  Also  kennel  railing  and  poultry 
fencing.  Ask  for  separate  lists. — Boulton  &  PAUL,  Ltd., 
Manufacturers,  Norwich. 

TOMATO    PLANTS.— Ailsa    Craig,  Kondine 

Keil.  Lister's  Prolitic.  Liberty  and  Early  Dawn ;  strong, 
transplanted,  ex  boxes,  12,  3/- ;  25,  56  :  .50,10,-:  ex  three- 
inch  pots.  6,  3-;  12.  4'9;  25.  9/-;  carriage  paid. — YOfXG, 
3Ia(ldybeimy  Nursery.  Cnleraine. 

FIVE    POUNDS    FOR    A    POTATO Write 

for  rules  of  Potato  Contest  to  E.  T.  ELIIS  (Dept.  G.),  West- 
wood,  Ecclesall,  Sheffield. 

WAKELEY'S  PATENTED  HOP  MANURE. 

— The  only  reliable  and  complete  substitute  for  Stable 
manure.     See  advt.  on  p.  xii. 

SPLENDID     YELLOW     FIBROUS     LOAM.   WMT  DUNCAN   TUCKER   &   SONS,   LTD., 

Pure  Leaf  Mould,  Coarse  Sand,  each  5/-  per  sack.  Prepared  Lawrence  Road,  South  Tottenham,  N.  15. — Conservatories, 
rnmpnst.  6/6  ;  Basir  Slag,  6/6  cwt. ;  Kainit,  14  lbs.  2/9.—  Winter  G.ardens.  Vineries,  Peach  nouses.  Portable  Build 
W.  Hf.kbert  a-  Co.,  Hop  I'.xchanee.  London,  S.E.  Ings,  etc. 


ROCKERIES,  BORDERS  AND  WOOD- 

LANDS.  —  Alpines,  pot  gi'own,  rare  shrubs,  including 
Himalayan  and  other  rhododendrons,  herbaceous  plants 
etc. ;  "aiiuatics ;  formation  of  rockeries. — G.  Revthk, 
Kcstiiii.   Kent. 

GARDENERS'    HANDS.— The  harsh  effects 

of  lime.  soil,  cutting  winds,  etc..  will  not  crack,  the 
skin  if  you  apply  "  Piano."  3d.  tablet  from  Chemists,  or 
Milker's  CHEsncAL  Co.,  Liverpool. 


BATH'S  SELECT  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS.— 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  choice  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds,  and  Plants,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  post  free 
on  application.  Special  terms  to  Allotment  Societies. — 
<Dept.  E).  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  The  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech. 

LAXTONS'    SEEDS.— New    Catalogue     for 

1920  contains  all  the  latest  novelties  in  flowers  and  vege- 
tables, including  the  fine  new  pea  "  Admiral  Beatty."  List 
gratis  on  application.  Pamphlet  on  Fruit  Culture  for  lid- 
postage^— LaxtonBrother9;B<^ 

DYOWEED      NON  -  POISONOUS       WEED 

KILLER  ;  used  in  jiowder  form  or  dissolved  in  water  ;  safe, 
effective,  and  economical  powder  ;  in  tins  to  make  7  galls, 
solution,  2/6;  15  galls.,  4/6;  25  galls.,  6/6;  75  galls,  136; 
450  galls.,  65/- ;  900  galls.,  110/- :  carriage  -extra  on  first 
three  sizes.  Larger  ciuantities  special  ciuotation.  Obtain- 
able from  seedsmen,  ironmongers,  stores,  etc. — Manufacturers, 
Hawker  A-  Botwood.  Ltd..  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Chemists,   50,   .Mark   Lane,  London,   E.C.  3. 

GREENHOUSE  PAINTING  AND  GLAZING. 

— We  can  now  supply  "  Vitrolite  "  the  best  paint,  27/6  per 
gallon,  cans  extra.  "  PLASTINE,"  the  imperishable  putty, 
44/-  per  cwt.,  kegs  extra  ;  7  lb.  tins,  4/3  ;  14  lb.  tins,  7/9  each. 
— W.  Cakson  &  Soss.  Grove  Works,  Battersea,  S.W.  11. 


ROCK  PLANTS,  best  varieties,  inexpensive  ; 

list  free. — Marios  Gledstaites,  Fardross,  Clogher,  Tyrone. 


BIRDS'   BATHS,  GARDEN    VASES,    SUN- 

DIALS,    NESTING    BOXES.      Catalogue    (No.  4)    free.— 
MooRTOV.  5.  Thornton  Avenue.  Chiswick.        


RIVERS'   FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  VINES, 

Figs,  Oranges  and  Orchard  House  trees  are  of  flrst-clasa 
quality,  and  a  large  and  select  stock  la  always  on  view. 
Inspection  invited.  Price  list  post  free  on  application. — 
Thos.  Rivers  &  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts 


ROCKERY    PLANTS   SPECIALITY.— Writfe 

for  descriptive  list,  free. — ^TERET  Leb,  16,  Morden    Eoad, 
Stechford.  Birmingham. 


PERPETUAL      CARNATIONS.  —  Healthy 

Guernsey  Plants,  from  21,-  per  20  plants,  carriage  paid. 
Ask  Catalogue.— Van  der  Sldys  (late  H.  Burnett),  St. 
Marg,aret's  Nurseries,  Guernsey. 


BEST  GARDEN  AND  TENNIS   NETS,   also 

TWINES.  li  \FFIA.  etc.  See  list  and  prices. — W.  OliTKR 
ALLEN,  Net  Maker.  Porthlevcn,  Cornw.all. 

JAMES  GRAY,  LTD.,  Builder  of  Conser- 
vatories, Greenhouses,  etc.,  and  Hea1;ii>B  Engineers,  Danver9 
Street  Chelsea  London.  S.W.  3.  Wire,  Gray,  201,  WesterL. 
London.    Xeiephoue  :  Western,  201. 
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SeedPi  ^  ^ 


GREAT    EASTER    OFFER 

To  Clear,   Big  Reductions 

All  Seed  offered  on  this  List  are  Guaranteed 
Seotch  Grown.  Can  give  quick  delivery  ;  we 
(iuarantee  to  deliver  on  rail  within  24  hours 
of  receiving  order  :  we  can,  under  no  con- 
sideration, send  Non  Immune  Varieties  into 
Black  .Seal]  infected  areas.  Customers  should 
apply   of   local    police    il'  in    doubt. 

SCOTCH  GROWN,  GUARANTEED. 

1121b8.     561bs.     281b8.    141b3.  7lb8. 


Mat  Queen 
Duke  of  York 
Shabpe's  Express 
Epictjees 
King  Edwaed 
Eclipse 
BEnisH  Queen 
Queen  Mary 
Eteegood    . 
Up-to-Date 
Arban  Chief 


25/- 

2r./- 

25/- 
25/- 
18/- 
15/- 
15/- 
1.5/- 
15/- 
l.V- 


12/6 

12/6 

12/fi 

12  6 

12/S 

9/6 

7/6 

7/K 

7/6 

7/6 

7/6 


6/6 
6/6 
6/6 
6/6 
6/6 
5/- 
4/- 
4/- 
4/- 
4/- 
4/- 


3/6 
3/6 
3/6 
3/6 
3/6 
2/9 
2/6 
2/6 
2/6 
2/6 
2/6 


2/3 
2/3 
2/3 
2/3 
2/3 
2/- 
1/9 
1/9 
1/9 
1/9 
1/9 


IMMUNES.     SCOTCH  GROWN,  GUARANTEED. 


Can  be  grown  in  Black  Si-ab  infected  area. 


Edzell  Blue 
ItEEAT  Scott 
Ally     . 

Golden  Wonder. 
Keek's  Pink 
Tdtwald  Perfection 
Majestic 

LOCBAB 

King  George 
templars     . 
Aeean  Comrade  . 
Dargill  Early    . 
King  Edwards. 
once  grown 


liaibs.     56Ibs.     28lbs.   141bs. 


25/- 

.  20- 

.  20  - 

.  20/- 

.  25/- 

.  25/- 

.  25/- 

.  17/- 

.  K/- 

.  17/- 

.  40/- 

.  40/- 

.  18/- 


12/6 

11  - 

11/- 

11/- 

12/6 

12/6 

12/6 

9/- 

9/- 

9/- 

21/- 

21/- 

9/6 


fl/6 
6/- 
6/- 
6/- 
6/6 
6/6 
6/6 
5/- 
6/- 
5/- 
10/6 
10/6 

5/- 


3/6 
3/6 
3/6 
3,6 
3/6 
3/6 
3/6 
2/9 
2/9 
2/9 
5/6 
5/6 

2/9 


71bs. 
2/3 

2  6 
2 '6 
2/6 
2/3 
2/3 
2/3 
2/- 
2/- 
2/- 
3/6 
3/6 

2/- 


Try  our  Immune  Collection,  Silbs.  eachot  Arran  Comrade, 
.\rran  Victory,  Dargill  Earl\-,  .and  Tinwald  Perfection,  10/- 
carriage  paid,  passenger,  each  variety  packed  and  named 
separate  in  one  bag.     Double  quantity,   71bs.  of  each  20/-. 


Basic  Slag — 71bs.,  1/a  ;   141bs.,  2/- 
Snperphosphate — 71bs.,  1/6  ;    141bs.,  2/6 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia — 7lbs..  3/- ;    14Ibs.,  5/6 
Nitrate  of  Soda— 71b5.,  3/-  •    141bs.,  5/6 
Potash— 71bs..  2/6  ;    141bs.,  4/6 
Dissolved  Bones  Compound — 7lbs.,  2/-;   141bs.,  3/6 


We  can  send  Seed  Potatoes 

and  Manures  carriage 

paid 

passenger,  as  below  : — 

PASSENGER  TRAIN. 

112lb3. 

561bs. 

28lbs. 

141bs. 

7lbs 

Up  to  50  miles 

.     3/6 

2/3 

1/8 

1/4 

1/1 

Up  to  100  miles 

.     5/3 

3/3 

1/9 

1/6 

1/1 

Up  to  200  miles     . 

7/3 

4/- 

2/- 

1/9 

1/1 

Over  200  miles 

9/- 

5/3 

2/6 

2/- 

1/1 

Bags  free  on  rail.     Cash  with  order. 

Send 

for  oui 

list, 

It  is  very  important  to  give  station  n 

hen  ord 

enng. 

TOM 

E. 

KING, 

SOMERSHAM, 

ST. 

IVES,    HUNTS. 

Contractor  to  His  Majesty's  Qovernment. 


J7^m&/i^ia^ 


"STANDARD"     is  the   most 
pliable  and  lasting  Hose  for  the  Garden. 


Samples  and  Price  List  No.  6  free. 

C.  p.  KINNELL  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

SOUTHWARK     ST.,     LONDON,    S.E.I. 


fc^^«^Vi»^*'*^^>l«*^^il 


■  «<  ■  ^^0^^^0)0t0>0a^*0t0f0^0^ 


^^■^^'^'^'^^V^'^WMVV 


FUCHSIAS,  12  of  the  rery  best  New  French  varieties 
10/-,    6   for   5/6        6   fine    Hybrids    from    Tiiphvlla,    3/6. 

12jFinest  Single  varieties,  6/-;     6  for  3/6. 

12. Finest  Double  varieties  6/-;    6  for  3/6. 

All  free  for  cash  with  order. 

H.  J.  JONES,  Eyeceoft  Xurseries,  Hither  Green,  S.E.  13. 

H.J.  JONES'  Gold  Medal  CHRYSANTHEMUMS! 

Catalogue  now  ready,  post  free  Id.  stamp.  This  contains 
list  of  all  the  best  varieties  and  much  useful  information; 
also  list  of  best  Phlo.\,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  etc.  Ryeceoft 
N  iRSERiEs,  Hither  Green,  S.E.  13. 


GOLD  MEDAL  PHLOX  "  j.  Finest  "varieties,  "in 
cultivation.  10/-;  12  extra  fine  for  7/6:  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  12  very  finest  varieties,  10/-;    12  very  fine    7/6 

All  free  for  cash  with  order. 
H.J.JONES,  Eyecroft  Nikseeies,  Hither  Green.S  E  13 


I  pHRYSANTHEMUMS  I 

I  U  and    CARNATIONS  « 

1^  Our  Speciality.  * 

^  Send  forCATALOGUE  and/or  novelty  LIST  post  (ree.from  % 

I  K.   LUXFORD   &   CO.,  % 

*  Sheering   Nurseries,   Harlow,  Essex.  % 

T  And  at  Sawbridgeworth,  Hens.  '^ 


BENTLEY'S  SPECIALITIES 


WEED    DESTROYERS 
DAISY    KILLER 

(Lawn  Sand) 
INSECTICIDES 

FUNGICIDES 

FUMIGANTS 


FERTILISERS 

Catalogue  on  Application. 


SOLE    MANUFACTURERS : 

Joseph  Bentley  Limited 

CHEMICAL   WORKS, 

Barrow  -  on  -  Number,      HULL 


ARTINDALE'S 

New  List  of  Hardy  Flower  Roots 

is  now  ready,  post  free. 
The  finest  stock  of  Herbaceous  Plants  in  the  country. 
W.      ARTINDALE      &     SON,     Florists, 

SHEFFIELD. 


SAVE    YOUR    FRUIT 


AND     FLOWERS 

FROM  INSECT  PESTS 

BY    USING    THE 

Cooper  Horticultural  Remedies 


+  COOPER'S 

NICOTINE  (V2)  SUMMER  FLUID 

FOR     SniIHER     SPRAYING 

A  Nicolioe  PreparatioD  for   Apple-SucLcr.  Green-Fly, 
&c.  on  FRUIT.   ROSE  and  other  TREES. 

Sold  in  Qrt  Tins  :  I.  2,  5.  and  10  Gall.  Dnimi : 
and  in  20  and  40  Gall.  Casks. 


^  COOPER'S  MILDEW  (V2K)  FLUID 

For  ROSE,  STRAWBERRY  and  other  MILDEWS 

alio  STRAWBERRY  LEAF  SPOT. 

Sold  in  Qrt  Tbs  :  1,  2.  5.  and  10  Gall.  Dmms  ; 

and  in  40  Gall.  Casks. 


+  COOPER'S 

ARSENATE  Of  LEAD  PASTE 

FOR  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  CODLING  MOTH 
AND  LEAF-EATINC  CATERPILLARS. 

Mixes  well,  adheres  well,  remains  a  long  time  in  suspension,  coals 
foliage  uniformly,  and  does  not  scorch  when  properly  prepared. 

Sold  in  1.  S.  and  10  lb.  Tins  ;  and  in  50  and  100  lb.  Kfgs. 


^    COOPER'S  FUMIGATINB  FLUID 

\    te-inloiced     NICOTINE     PREPARATION    for 

Destroyine  INSECT  PESTS  IN  GLASS-HOUSES 
Sold  in  Bottles  in  5  sizes;  and  in  Pint  Qrt  &  }  Gall.  Tins. 


^     COOPER'S  WEEDICIDE 

After  trial— Received  the  "  Commended  "  award 

of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Kills  Weeds  on  Garden  Paths  and  Gravelled  Spaces. 

Sold  in  Qrt.  Tins  ;  i,  1,  2.  and  5  Gall.  Drams,  and  in  20  and 

40  Gall.  Casks. 
/   gall,  makes  WO  galU.  of  effective  Weedkiller 


LATEST    PRICES    ON     APPLICATION 


OF  AGENTS  EVERYWHERE 


Sole  ManafactaFera : 
WILUAM   COOPER  &   NEPHEWS,  Berkhamsted. 


April  10,  1920.] 


THE    GARDEN. 


V. 


Mrs    PYM'S   FAMOUS   PLANTS 

32nd    SEASON         24/-  worth  for  20/- 

All  post  free  or  carriage  paid  passenger  train. 


SPLENDID     STRONG     HARDY     PLANTS. 

PLANT  NOW  FOR  SUCCESS. 
Achillea,  Pearle,  6,  1/4.  Alyssum,  Gold  Dust,  9  1/0. 
Agrostemma,  crimson,  6,  1/4.  Alpine  Wallflowers,  20. 
1/0.  Alpine  Pinks,  6,  1/4.  Anchusa  Itulica,  intense  blue, 
4,1/4.  Anchusa  Dropmore,  3,  1/4.  Aquilegia,  Clematis 
flowered,  6,  1/4.  Aquilegia,  new  long  spurred,  6,  1/4. 
Aquilegia,  double  audsingle  mixed,  8, 1/4.  Asters, Michael- 
mas Daisies,  named  varieties,  4,  1/4.  Aubrietia purpurea,  12, 
1/6.  Aubrietia  Hendersouii.  large  blooms,  very  rich  purple,  6, 
1/4.  Auricula  Alpina,  4,  1/4.  Campanula, dwarf  or  tall,  blue 
or  white,  4,  1/4.  Campanula  Pyramidalis,  chimney  bell 
flowers,    grand    two-year-old    plants,    3,    1/4. 

Canterbury  Bells,  splendid,  strong  year-old  plants  for 
grand  show  thi*  year,  lovely  new  double  or  single  pint, 
6, 1,'4;  cup  and  saucer,  0,  1/4;  Dean's  lovely  hybrid  ,  12,  1/6; 
single  wliite  or  blue,  12,  1/6 :  mixed  doubles,  0,  1/4. 
Carnations,  good  double  border,  6,  1/4.  Cerastium, 
Snow  in  Summer,  12, 1/6.  Pentatemon  barbatus,  coral,  pink, 
4,  1/4.  Chrysanthemum  maximum,  very  large  white,  6, 1/4. 
Rock  Roses,  6, 1/4.  Coreopsis  graudiflora,  6,  1/4.  Cowslip, 
new  red,  6,  1/4.  Foxgloves,  new  yellow,  4,  1/4.  Daisies, 
double  mixed,  20,  1/6.  Delphiniums,  grand  plants,  3.  1/4. 
DIanthus,  all  colours  and  varieties,  12,  1/6.  Dianthus, 
new  type,  large  flowering,  splendid  colours.  Doub'e  pink 
beauty,  .Salmon  Queen,  Crimson  Belle,  Snowdrift,  Vesuvius, 
orange  scarlet.  Fireball,  double  scarlet.  Queen  of  Holland, 
white,  6,  1'4.  Erigeron  mauve  Marguerites,  4,  1/4.  Evening 
Primrose,  6,  1/4.  Eupatorium,  white,  4,  1/4.  Forget-me- 
nots,  best  royal  and  Indigo  dwarf  blue,  20,  1/6.  Foxgloves, 
Ivery's  lovely  spotted,  12,  1/4.  Foxgloves  purpurea,  20,  1/6. 
Qaillardia  grandiflora,  magnificent  new  hybrids,  6,  1/4. 
Qalega,  goat 's  rue,  wlute  or  mauve.  4.  1/4.  Qypsophila 
paniculata,  6,  1/4.  Qypsophila  glabrata,  dwarf,  12,  1/6. 
Helenium,Bigelowi,Hooperi,  Autumnal,  6, 1/4.  Helianthus, 
Perennial  Sunflower,  single,  12,  1/G  ;  Miss  Mellish,  6.  1/4  ; 
double,  6,  1/4.  Hollyhocks,  splendid  singles,  6,  1/4.  Holly- 
hocks, grand  doubles,  4.  1/4.  Honesty,  12,  1/4.  Iceland 
Poppies,  6,  1/4.  Incarvillea,3, 1/4.  Iris,  mixed  colours,  large 
Flag,  4, 1/4.  Linum,  blue  Flax,  12, 1/6.  Lupin,  blue  and  white, 
8,  1/4.  Lupin,  pink,  4,  1/4.  Tree  Lupin,  white  and  yellow, 
4,  1/4.  Lychnis,  scarlet  or  salmon,  6,  1/4.  Oriental 
Poppies,  scarlet,  salmon,  apricot,  crimson,  etc.,  6,  1/4. 
Pentstemon,  strong  rooted  cuttings,  large  flowering,  sciirlet 
and  pink,  and  lovely  varieties,  mixed  colours,  4,  1/6. 
Everlasting  Pea,  red,  white  or  pink,  4, 1/4.  Pinks,  coloured, 
6,  1/4.  Pinks,  fragrant,  double  white,  6,  1/6.  Polyanthus, 
Kelway's  best  variety  and  gold  laced,  8,  1/4.  Polyanthus 
Primrose,  6,  1/4,  Potentilla,  lovely  doubles,  6,  1/4. 
Ribbon  Grass,  variegated,  6clumps,  1/4.  Rose  of  Sharon, 
4,  1/4.  Rose  Campion,  12,  1/4.  Rosemary,  bushes,  2, 
1/4.  Rudbeckia  Newmanii,  4,  1/4 ;  Golden  Ball,  4,  1/4. 
Saponaria,  pink  trailing,  8,  1/4.  Saxifraga, mossy,  assorted, 
6,1/4.  Sedums,assorted,  6,1/4.  Silene  compacta,  pink,  20,1/6. 
Silene  Schafta,  6,  1/4.  Sweetwilliams,  new  scarlet,  pink 
and  crimson  beauty,  6,  1/4,  Sweetwilliam,  splendid  mixed, 
15.  1/4.  Thrift,  compact  pink,  12,  1/6.  Tritoma,  Red- 
Hot  Poker,  3,  1/4.  Valerian,  crimson,  12,  1/6.  Verbascum, 
dwarf  or  tall,  6,  1/4.  Veronica,  light  or  dark  blue,  4,  1/4, 
Hemerocallis,  lovely  large  flowering  hardy  Lily, 
tawny  and  orange  red  shades,  very  handsome,  large  roots, 
3,  1/4.  PsBonies,  white,  pink,  yellow,  crimson,  1,  1/4 
PcBonies,  mixed,  2,  1/4.  Phlox,  large  flowering,  white,  pink, 
crimson,  scarlet,  mauve,  2,  1/4.  Phlox,  mixed  large  flower- 
ing. 3,  1/4.  Scabious  Caucasica,  beautiful  large  mauve, 
3.  1/4.  Spiraea  palmata,  beautiful  hardy  scarlet,  1,  1/4. 
Monarda,  new,  scarlet,  2,  1/6. 

Violas,  Bath's  splendid  bedding  varieties,  Yellow  Gem, 
Purple  King,  Imperial  Blue,  Snow  Queen,  and  lovely  mixed, 
12.  1/8. 

Passion  Flower,  hardy  blue  and  white,  2,  1/4. 
Lily  of  the   Valley,  strong   flowering   crowns,    12,    1/6. 
Antirrhinums  (snap  dragon),  strong  Autumn  sown  and 
transplanted,  all    the   lovely   new  colours,  large   flowering 
varieties.  6,  1/4. 

Cauliflowers  for  early  use,  autumn  sown  and  trans- 
planted in  cold  frame,  20,  3/4;  very  large,  20,  1/6. 
Tomatoes,  best  varieties,  strong  transplanted,  6, 1/4. 
Strong  autumn  plants  from  open  ground.  Spring 
Cabbage,  Winter  Tripoli  Onions,  Lettuce,  Leeks, 
Perpetual  Spinach,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Pickling 
Cabbage.     100,  2/-;   300,  4/6. 


Sage,  Thyme,  Mint,  Marjoram,  Fennel,  6,  1/4. 

Parsley,  best  curled,  12,  1/4.  Rhubarb,  best  red,  named 
sorts,  6,  1/0.  Chives,  perennial  Onions,  always  growing, 
once  planted  no  more  trouble,  12,  1/4. 

Pansies,  splendid  plants,  separate  colours  or  best  large 
flowering,  named,  mixed,  12,  1/4. 

QIadiolus,  magnificent  large-flowering  hybrids,  glorious 
colours,    6,  1/6. 

Qeum  Mrs.  Bradshaw,  very  large  double,  scarlet,  large 
2  year  old  plants,  2  1/6.  Scarlet  Musk,  quite  hardy,  very 
showy,  4  1/4. 

Marguerites,  large  flowering,  yellow  or  white,  splendid 
plants,  4,  1/6;  Marguerite,  Mrs.  Sander,  large  double 
white,  3,  1/6.  Calceolarias,  grand  plants,  yellow,  red  or 
brown,  4,  1/6.  Everlasting  Pea,  large  2  and  3  year  old 
plants,  make  lovely  flower  screen  red,  white  and  pink  mixed, 
3,  1/6. 

Chrysanthemums,  strong  rooted  cuttings,  summer, 
autumn  or  winter  flowering,  best  varieties,  white,  pink,  gold, 
yellow,  bronze,  crimson  or  mixed,  6,  1/4. 

Tiger  Lilies,  quite  hardy,  large  showy  blooms,  spotted, 
orange,  red,  double  and  single,  4,  1/6.  Brompton  Stocks, 
strong,  sturdy,  transplanted  plants,  giant  scarlet,  pink 
purple,  white,  6, 1/4.  Antirrhinum  seedlings,  strong  Autumn 
sown,  lovely  new  large  flowering  varieties,  mixed,  20,  1/6. 

Anemone  japonica,  pink  or  white,  2,  1/4.  Centaurea, 
large  perennial  cornflower,  blue,  white  or  mauve,  6,  1/4. 
Anemone  fulgens,  soon  flower,  beautiful  double,  mixed 
colours,  and  large  single  scarlet,  4,  1/4. 

Primula  Japonica    Queen  of  Primulas,  3,  1/4. 

Lavender  bushes,  3,  1/6. 

Seakale,  strong  plants,  12,  1/6:    50,5/6,   100,10/- 

Alstromeria,  lovely  flame  lily  of  Peru,  3,  1/4. 

Flowering  Climbers,  quite  hardy: — Calystegia,  double 
Morning  Glory,  prolusion  of  flowers  like  pink  carnations, 

3.  14:  Tropseolum  speciosum,  flame  flower,  2,  1/4; 
Euromocarpis,  rapid  climber,  trusses  orange  flowers, 
2,  1/4;  tuberous  rooted  Wistaria,  2,  1/4. 

Eupatorium,  Fraserii,  white,  splendid  for  cutting,  4. 
1/4.  Campanula  Wahlenbergia,  clematis,  flowered  blue 
and  white,  dwarf,  4,  1/4.  Campanula  macrantha,  tall, 
mauve,  4,  1/4.  Candytuft,  perennial  lilac  or  white,  4,  1/4. 
Campanula  carpatica,  blue  or   white,  rockery,    pots,  etc., 

4,  1/4.  Commeiina  coelestis.  Heavenly  blue,  6.  1/4. 
Dianthus  deltoides.  maiden's  pink,  creeping,  masses  bright 
pink,  6,  1/4.  Echinacea,  new  red  perennial  smiflower 
2,  1  4.  Qalega,  goat's  rue,  mauve  or  white,  6,  1/4.  Hesperis, 
Dame  violet,  fragrant  spikes,  mauve  or  white,  6,  1/4.  Lupins, 
perennial,  large  plants,  lovely  spikes,  blue,  white  or  pink. 
6.  1/4.  Pyrethrum,  Kelway's,  lovely  hybrids,  4,  1/4. 
Silene  schafta,  rockery  gem,  masses  pink,  flowers  for 
months,  6,  1/4.  Statice  sea  lavender.  4,  1/4.  Physaiis, 
Cape  gooseberry  or  Chinese  lantern  variety,  6,  1/4.  Solo- 
mon's Seal,  0,  1/4.  Jacob's  Ladder,  beautiful  blue, 
0,  1/4. 

Sweet  Pea  plants,  all  the  new  large  flowering  varieties, 
mixed,  30,  1/6. 

SPLENDID   PLANTS   FOR  COOL  HOUSE,  etc.. 

Primula  Malacoides,  6,  1/4.  Primula  Kewensis 
yellow,  4,  1/4.  Scarlet  Salvia,  4,  1/4.  Celsia  Critica, 
•4,  1/4.  Rehmannia,  4,  1/4.  Gchizanthus  Wisetonensis, 
6.  1/4.  Beauty  Stocks,  4,  1/4.  Primula  obconica, 
new  pink  and  crimson  Giant.  4,  1/4.  Streptocarpus, 
Veitch's     new     hybrids,     3,      1/4.  Cinerarias,      prize 

exhibition  and  Stellata,  6,  1/4.  Begonias,  crimson 
perpetual  flowering,  4,  1/4.  Nicotiana  (Tobacco),  red 
or  white,  6,  1/4.  Solanunn  aviculare,  kangaroo  apple, 
most  beautiful  intense  blue  flowers  and  golden  fruit,  3.  1/4. 
Primula  Verticillata,  fragrant  yellow,  4.  1/4.  Primula 
Cortusoides,  rich  purple,  4,  1/4.  Cannas,  3,  1/4. 
Marguerites,  blue,  4,  1/4.  Smilax,  trailing,  6,  1/4. 
Many  others. 

Agapanthus,  large  African  lily,  blue  or  wliite,  2,  1/6. 
Fig  Palm,  3. 1/6.  Arum  Lily,  little  gem,  2, 1/6.  Asparagus 
Fern,  trailing,  3,  1/6.  Asparagus  Fern,  erect,  2,  1/6. 
Eucalyptus,  air  purifier,  4,  1/6.  Scented  oak  leaf 
Qeraniums,  3, 1/6.  Heliotrope,  large  darli  fragrant  bloom, 
3,  1/4;  12  assorted  strong  flowering  plants  for  pots,  3/6. 
MAGNIFICENT    HARDY    PERENNIALS. 

Rockery,  Spring,  Bedding,  Shrubs,  Climbers,  Qreen- 
house.     Vegetable  plants.     Catalogue  free. 


Mns.    PYM,    F.R.H.S.,   &    CO. 

ID,     VINE      HOUSE,      WOODSTONE,      PETERBOROUGH 

GENTIANA    VERNA,    twelve     clumps    5/- 

free  ;    six    Bee    Orchids,     o/-.     O'Kellt,     Botanist,    Bally- 
vaughan.  Ireland. 


TIFFANY   CALICO,  fire   and  water  stained, 

been  properly  dried,  25in.  wide,  for  covering  plants,  etc. ; 
sample  ten  yards,  5/6,  i)ost  paid. — M.  W.  Edgley,  Offlce 
Furniture  Dealer,   154,   Fleet  Street,    E.C.  4. 


STORING    VEGETABLES    AND    FRUITS : 

with  chapters  on  "  Drying  in  the  Oven  and  by  the  Kitchen 
Fire."  By  Herbert  Cowley  (Editor  of  The  Garden).  9d. 
net,  by  post  lid. — PubUshed  at  the  Offices  o(  "  Country 
Life,"  Ltd..  20.  Tavtetock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 

FRUIT   GROWING    FOR     BEGINNERS— 

By  F.  W.  Habvet.  140  pages.  40  Ulustrationg.  1/3  net ; 
cloth  1/11  net ;  postage  4d.  extra. — Published  at  the  Offices 
of  •'  Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20.  Tavistock  Street.  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  2. 


Seed  Potatoes 


SPECIAL     NEW    VARIETIES.  IMMUNE    FROM    WART 
DISEASE. 

Arran  Victory.     Arran  Comrade. 
Arran    Rose.  Edzell    Blue. 

Majestic.  Kerr's    Pink. 

DESCRIPTIVE    CATALOGUE    FREE    ON 
APPLICATION. 


ISAAC  POAD  &  SONS,  LTD. 

Seed  Potato  Merchants,  YORK. 


WELLS' CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

TWELVE      DECORATIVES      FOR 
FLOWERING  AT  TIME  STATED. 


Batchelors  Wliite — Nov. 
Cranfordla,    gold — Oct. 
Golden  Age — Christmas. 
Framfleld  Fink— Christmas. 
Lizzie  Adcock.  yellow — Oct. 
Uxbridge  Pink — Oct. 
Bronze  Thompson — Dec. 


Dr.      Enguchard.      pink — 

Dec. 
Enfield    White — Christmas 
Hortus  Tolosanus.  bronze — 

A'oc. 
Lucie  Louppe,  white — Nov. 
Violet     Lady     Beaumont 

crimson — Dec. 


One  plant  of  eacli  of  the  above  dozen.  5/- 
Two        do.        do.        do.         do.        9/- 

TWELVE    SINGLES.    FLOWERING    IN 
NOVEMBER. 


Bronze  lieavity.  bronze. 
Coddie  .Mason,  crimson. 
Donald,  salmon. 
Ethel  Jlortimer,  yellow. 
Gem,  wliite. 
Florrie  King,  pink. 


Flossy,  white. 
Lady  Mowbray,  yellow. 
Mary  Morris,  terra-cotta. 
Mrs.  W.  Buckingham,  pink. 
Sylvia  Slade,  rosy  garnet  and 
Florence  Woodward,  brown. 


One  plant  of  each  of  above  dozen  varieties,  5/- 
Two        do.         do.         do.        do.  9/- 

TWELVE     BEST     EARLY     FLOWERING     FOR 
SEPTEMBER. 


Betty  Spark,  pink. 
Champ  d'Or,  yellow. 
Goachers  Crimson. 
Horace  Martin,  yellow. 
Normandie,  pink. 
Sanctity,  white. 


Carrie,  yellow. 
Framfleld  Early  Wliite. 
Golden  Diana. 
Mrs.  J.  Fielding,  bronze. 
Provence,  pink. 
Verona,  terra-cotta. 


One  plant  of  each  of  above  dozen,  5/- ;  two  plants 
of  each,  9/-;  three  plants  of  each,  13/6;  four 
plants  of  each,  16/-;  eight  plants  of  each  (95  in 
all),  for  30/- :  or  100  plants  of  early  flowering,  in 
25  varieties,  30/-. 


Descriptive  Catalogue  post  free  on  application. 


W.  WELLS  &  CO.,  Merstham. 

SURREY 


PROFIT    FROM    THE    UNDERGROUND. 

Not  only  from  Tubes  and  Railways,  but  from  Lines  of  Seeds 
In  the  gardens.  Obtain  these  Seeds  and  Seed  Potatoes  from 
the  undermentioned  firm  with  25  years'  reputation  for  : — 

C.   L.   CURTIS,  CHATTERIS. 

Careful  attention  to  all  BOOKINGS. 
EXPRESS  delivery  of  orders,  and 
SIGNAL  Success  with  Seed  Sowing. 

SEED    POTATOES 


'  Edzell  Blue  "   

'  Great  Scot  " 

'  King  George  "    

•The  Ally" 

'  Arran  Comrade  " 

'  Golden  Wonder  "   

*  Templar  "    

'  Tinwald  Perfection  " 

'  The  Factor  " 

'  Up-to-Date  " 


SCOTCH  GROWN 

71 1>.      14ib.    281b.  561b.  1121b. 

2,  '■■■        4/2        7/3  13/6  25/- 

2,6        3/10      6/8  12/3  22/6 


4.1U 
2/B 
2/6 
4/1 

2/5 

2/5 


8/fi  16/- 

3/in  6/8 

3/10  6/8 

6/8  12/3 

3/9  6/6 

3/9  6/6 


31/- 
12/3 
12/3 
23/6 

12/- 
12/- 


60/- 
24/- 
22/6 
45/- 

22/- 
22/- 


"  Duke  of  York  "  . . . 
"  Early  Eclipse  "  . . . 
"  Sharpe's  Express  " 
"  Sir  J.  Llewellyn  " 
"  British  Queen  "  . . 
"  Royal  Kidney  "  . . 
"  Arran  Chief  "  . . . . 
"  Evergood  * 


3/- 
2/- 
2/4 
2/3 
1/9 
2/- 
2/- 
2/- 


4/9 
3/3 
3/6 
3/3 
3/- 


8/-  14/6  27/6 

6/-  11/-  20/- 

6/-  11/-  20/- 

6/-  11/-  20/- 

5/-  9/-  16/- 


"  King  Edward  " 2/1 

"  Kfir's  Pink  " 3/3 

"  Majestic  " 2/3 

'Sutton's  F'ourball  "  . .  2/6 

••  The  Lochar  "    2/3 


2/10  4/9  8/6  15/- 

2/10  4/9  8/6  15/- 

2/10  4/6  8/-  14/- 

3/-  5/-  9/-  17/6 

5/4  9/9  18/6  35/- 

4/6  8/6  15/-  29/- 

3/10  7/-  13/-  25/- 

3/4  5/8  10/3  18/6 

SPECIAL  OFFER. 
3ilb.  each  "  Edzell  Blue,"  the  "  Ally,"  "  Arran  Comrade," 
and  "  Tinwald  Perfection  " — all  Scotch  grown — jiacked  free 
and  sent  carriage  paid  by  passenger  train  for  8/-.  A  splendid 
chance  to  test  these  new  varieties.  Double  quantity,  Tibs. 
of  each,  15/-. 

Shallots   6d.  per  lb. 

Potato  Onions   1/6   ,    ,, 

Collections  of  Peas,  Beans  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  2/6,  3/6 
5/-,  10/6,  and  21/-,  carriage  paid. 

Send  for  full  Catalogue  of  Seed  Potatoes,  Peas,  Beans  and 
Vegetable  Seeds. 

CHARLES  LEWIN  CURTIS 

Anchor  St.,  CHATTERIS,  Cambridgeshire 
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WEBBS'    LAWN 
MANURE  and 
LAWN  SAND 

WEBBS' 

"WEED"  and 

"WORM" 

KILLER. 

Prices  and  particulars  on 
application. 


Pamphlet      on      "  Making 
and    Renovating    Lawns 

Post  Free  on  Application 


LOVELY  LAWNS 


ARE    ASSURED 
BY       USING 


WEBBS' 

PRIZE    MIXTURES    OF 

Lawn   Grass 
Seeds 

FOR     TENNIS,     CROQUET,    and     GARDEN 

LAWNS,    BOWLING     and    PUTTING 

GREENS,    etc. 

2/6    per    lb.  ;     6/6    per    gallon    (about    3J    lbs )  ;      48/-    per 
bushel  of  25   lbs.     Carriage  paid. 

WEBB  &  SONS,   Ltd., 

The   King's   Seedsmen,   STOURBRIDGE. 


DEI  lADI  C     DAPI^     Dl  AMTC  tewkesbury  and  district 

KCLIADLC     KUIllV     rLANId   DAFFODIL  AND  SPRING  FLOWER  SOCIETY 

SAMPLE     COLLECTION. 

12  for  6/-,  all  different.     Plainly  labelled.     Carriage  paid.  | 
My  Selection.       State  Aspect. 
CATALOGUE  AND  INSTRUCTIVE  GUIDE  GRATIS.      } 

G-  R.  PHIPPS,  F.R.H.S., 

Alpine    Nurseny.    Barnham,    BOGNOR. 


ANNUAL   EXHIBITION  OF 

DAFFODILS    AND    SPRING    FLOWERS 

TOWN  HALL,  TEWKESBURY,  APRIL  15,  1920. 

Schedules    on   application. 
H.  Charlks,  Hon.  Sec,  Hop  Pole  Hotel,  Tewkesbnry.  Glos. 


WM.    ARTINDALE    &    SON'S 

SPECIAL    OFFER    OF 

EREMURUS 

For  Autumn  Delivery 

We  should  esteem  early  orders.  Our  stock  of  several  varieties  is  not 
too  large.  Customers  placing  orders  at  once  may  depend  upon  certain 
delivery  of  good,  strong,  flowering  roots. 


Eremurui 

!  Bungei 

3/6  to  7/6  each 

Ereir 

Praecox  • 

3/6  to  7/9     „ 

,,       Superbus 

3/6  to  7/6     „ 

Elwesianus 

4/-  to  7/6     „ 

„       Albus      . 

4/-  to  7/6    „ 

Himalaicus 

3/6  to  7/6    „ 

Olgae,  Rose   and 

White  (late)  . 

•     15/-    „ 

Eremurus  Olgae  Lutens 

Robustus 

,.        Superbus 

Shelford    . 

Warei 

Warei  Carneus  . 
,,  Sulphureus 
,,     Lutens 


.  15/-  each 
2/6  to  3/6 
3/6  to  7/6 
10/6  to  15/- 
12/6  to  15/- 
15/-  to2l/- 
15/-  to21/- 
15/-  to21/- 


See  illustration  of  these  magnificent  flowers  in  this  issue  of 
This  picture  was  taken  at  our  Boston  Nurseries  last  June. 


'  The  Garden." 

Many  spikes  attained  the  height  of 


7  to  9  ft.     They  are  shown  as  grown.     No  supports  are  needed  to  carry  the  flower  stems 

WM.  ARTINDALE  &    SON,   Florists,  SHEFFIELD 


Notes  from  Maidstone. 

IRIS 

The  word  Iris  which  is  the 
Creek  for  rainbow  is  most 
appropriate,  suggesting  the 
reynarkab'e  combination  and 
blending  of  exquisite  colours 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  Iris. 
Those  who  are  denied  the  orchids 
of  the  greenhouse  may  find  in 
the  Iris  a  beautifitl  substitute  of 
very  easy  cultivation.  Iris  may 
bz  planted  now  and  we  hive  a 
very  fine  stock  of  plants,  a  list  of 
which  will  be  sent  free  on  appli- 
cation. The  following  collections 
will  be  sent  Package  Free  and 
Carriage  Paid  :  No.  IX.,  12 
varieties, 121 -;  No.  JSi'.,24  varieties 
22/-;  No.  XI.,  50  in  variety  for 
42/-;  No.  XI  I. ,100  in  variety  for 
80/-. 

George  Bunyard  &■  Co.,  Ltd., 
Royal  Nurseries, 

Maidstone. 


Flower  Seeds  to  sow  nozv 
in  frame  or  greenhouse. 

STOCKS,    large    fid.,    ten    week- 
finest  mixed,  &d.  per  pkt- 
A  U  -  the  -  Year  -  Round- 
beautiful   double  white, 
6d.  and  1/-  per  pkt. 
Large    fid.    pyramidal, 
large     double     flowers, 
mixed,  6d.  per  pkt. 
ASTERS,  Giant  Comet,  mixed; 
GiantComet, white;  OstrichPlume, 
white;    ditto,  mixed;   Truff ant's 
Perfection,     mixed ;       Victoria, 
mixed;  Dwf.  Chrysanthemum,  fid. 
mixed ;    Sinensis,  single  mauve, 
pink,  and  white,  all  6d.  per  pkt., 
best  obtainable  strains. 
CARNATION,      finest      border 
vars.,  self  colours,  1/6  per  pkt. 
GLOXINIA,    finest    erect     fid., 
1/6  per  pkt. 

PRIMULAS,  giant  fid.,  in  good 
variety  of  sep.  colours,  and  finest 
mixed,  1/6  per  pkt. 
AURICULA  ALPINE,  finest 
strain  for  outdoor  culture,  &d.  pkt. 
NEMESIA  S,  Triumph,  and 
Blue  Gem,  splendid  half-hardy 
annuals,  6d.  and  1/-  per  pkt.; 
sow  end  of  month. 
SALPIGLOSSIS  grandiflorus, 
very  fine  half-hardy  annuals, 
Sd.  and  6d. 

J.  R.  Pearson  &■  Sons, 
Estab.  1782.        Lowdham,  Notts. 
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JN  his  notes  on  a  recent  visit  to  Wisley, 
page  I  So,  Mr.  W.  R.  Dykes  makes  a  passing 
reference  to  the  rare  double  Daffodil  of 
Queen  Anne  (Narcissus  Capax  plenus). 
It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  this 
Daffodil  has  been  grown  in  gardens  for  more 
than  two  canturies— and  it  is  still  rare  !  The 
flowers,  of  a  creamy  white  or  soft  lemon 
colour,  consist  of  six  rows  of  petals  symmetrically 
arranged  over  each  other  in  the  form  of  a  star. 
It  does  best  in  a  sheltered  nook  on  rockwork  if 
left  undisturbed  for  years. 

The  Hardiness  of  Osmanthus  Delavayi. — 
Mr.  Jacob  need  be  under  no  misgivings  about  the 
hardiness  of  this  charming  shrub.  One  of  our 
plants  here  has  come  through  three  winters  un- 
scathed, during  which  the  mercury  several  times 
registered  17°  of  frost.  Others  of  the  species 
planted  out  last  year  suiiered  no  harm  from 
the  deadly  snap  of  frost  we  had  in  Novem- 
ber. This  Osmanthus  atones  for  its  slow 
growth  by  the  profusion  with  which  it  flowers  while 
quite    young.  —  Herbert    Ma.xwell,    Monrei'.h. 

The  Rev.  J.  Jacob  refers  to  the 

value  of  this  splendid  new  Chinese  slirub 
(page  154)  as  a  plant  for  the  cold  green- 
house as  well  as  for  out-doors.  It  seems 
absolutely  hardy  in  southern  England, 
and  would  probably  succeed  in  all  but 
the  coldest  districts,  though  it  would 
not  flower  so  early.  This  year  it  com- 
menced flowering  in  my  garden  on 
February  29,  when  the  pure  white 
Bouvardia-like  blossoms  are  especially 
welcome.  Another  valuable  feature  of  0. 
Delavayi  is  that  it  flowers  when  still 
quite  a  small  plant,  every  shoot  being 
laden  with  flowers.  It  bears  rough 
weather  very  well,  and  even  a  slight  frost 
does  not  appear  to  soil  the  purity  of  the 
flowers.  I  have  not  noticed  that  it  is 
fragrant  in  the  open,  but  when  grown 
under  glass  this  point  is  probably  intensi- 
fied. As  regards  fragrance,  nothing  can 
rival  Viburnum  Carlesii,  which  scents  the 
air  for  yards  around  when  even  quite  a 
small  plant.  —  >.'.  G.  H.^dden,  West 
Porljck,  Somerset. 

Chionodoxas  and  Rabbits. — I  shall 
be  glad  if  readers  who  grow  the  Glory 
of  the  Snow  in  places  infested  by 
rabbits  would  inform  me  if  they  find 
these  animals  destructive  to  the  plants 
with  them.  It  is  not  easy  to  say 
exactly  what  plants  will  and  what 
will  not  attract  rabbits,  as  in  differ- 
ent places  these  destructive  vermin 
have  varying  tastes,  and  I  know  of 
parts  of  the  country  where  csrtain 
plants   are   untouched   by  rabbiis,   while 


in  other  places  the  same  plants  have  no 
chance  of  life  through  being  cropped  to  the 
ground  as  soon  as  they  come  into  leaf.  In 
large  plantings  for  wild  gardening  immunity 
from  rabbits  is  almost  necessary  except  if  the 
places  can  be  wired  in  at  great  expense. 
— S.  A. 

Hedychium  Gardnerianum. — This  plant  is 
not  so  often  to  be  met  with  as  its  merits  deserve. 
Most  of  the  species  are  strictly  stove  plants, 
but  the  species  under  notice,  if  started  in  a  little 
heat,  succeeds  quite  well  in  a  cool  greenhouse. 
Its  foliage  and  habit  of  growth  resemble  those 
of  the  Canna,  only  it  is  rather  taller.  It  has  large, 
airy  spikes  of  lemon  flowers,  which  are  fragrant. 
It  requires  a  good  deal  of  pot  room,  likes  a  rich 
soil,  and  can  hardly  be  overwatered  during 
summer.' — Caledonia. 

Pruning  and  Training  Fruit  Trees. — Pruning 
and  training  will  generall}'  have  been  completed 
with  the  exception  of  newly  planted  trees.  These 
are  best  left  until  the  roots  have  beceme  fixed  in 
the  soil.     See  that  trees  are  firmly  supported  and 


properly  lashed  to  the  stakes.  Newly  planted  wall 
trees  require  to  be  cut  well  back  to  begin  with  after 
they  have  started  to  grow.  This  should  be 
repeated  each  time  the  trees  are  pruned,  until 
enough  wood  has  been  obtained  to  cover  the  wall. 
The  branches  of  Apples  and  Pears  should  be  wide 
apart,  and  when  well  grown  should  not  set  out  an 
over-abundance  of  young  wood,  but  should  be  well 
studded  with  fruit  buds  on  short,  stubby  spurs. 
While  Apples  and  Pears  require  all  the  young 
wcod  cut  back  to  one  bud  or  so  after  they  are 
established,  Plums  and  Cherries  require  plenty  of 
the  young  wood  laid  in  on  either  side  of  the  main 
liranches.  Therefore,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  rub  cff 
all  surplus  at  an  early  stage. 

Berberis  dictyopliylla.— This  is  a  beautiful 
slurub  for  autumn  colouring  and  not  being  quite 
dccidous  it  will  retain  its  scarlet  and  green  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  winter.  It  grows  in 
slender,  rather  upright  branches,  which  are  grace- 
fully arched,  and  the  ruddy  bark  of  these  is  covered 
with  a  white  meal,  giving  the  plant  a  warm  glaucus 
or  dove-coloured  hue.  The  under  sides  of  the 
leaves  are  nearly  piure  white  and  at 
their  axils  the  yellow  flowers  appear 
in  May.  These  are  followed  by  berries 
which  turn  crimson  in  autumn.  B. 
dictyophylla  grows  to  about  5  feet 
and   thrives   quite  easily  in  any  soil. 

Primula  Crosses. — At  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Scientific  Committee  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  Messrs. 
Baker  of  Wolverhampton  showed  a 
cross  between  Primula  acaulis  and  P. 
Julias,  with  dark  purplish  red  flowers 
and  leaves  like  those  of  P.  Juliae  and 
also  P.  Julis  X  P.  elatior,  with 
pinkish  flowers  very  similar  to  the 
form  shown  by  Dr.  Rosenheim  a  few 
meetings  since. 


QUEEX     ANNE's     double     DAFFODIL. 


FORTHCOMING   EVENTS. 

April  12. — United  Horticultural  Benefit 
and  Provident  Society's  meeting.  Bath 
Gardeners'  Society's  meeting. 

April  13. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
meeting.  Daffodils.  Lecture  by  Dr.  A.  B. 
Rendle,  F.R.S.,  on  "  Plants  of  Interest 
in  the  Day's  Exhibition,"  at  3  p.m. 
Horticultural  Club  dinner,  6.30  p.m.,  at 
Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  foUoweil 
by  a  lecture  on  "  Further  Investigations 
in  Narcissus  Disease,"  by  Mr.  Ramsbottom. 

April  14. — East  Anglian  Horticultural 
Society's  meeting. 

April  15.  —  Manchester  and  North 
of  England  Ordhid  Society's  meeting. 
Brighton,  Hove  and  Sussex  Horticultural 
Society's  meeting. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

(The  Editor  is    nof    responsible    for    the    opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 


IS     THE     SNOWDROP     A     NATIVE? 

\XrHEN  I  was  a  girl  (about  twenty-seven  years 
ago)  we  found  Snowdrops,  in  small  numbers, 
in  a  wood  at  Fitz-Steps,  halfway  between  Whitby 
and  Ruswarp.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
th^se  were  wild  flowers,  as  the  nearest  building 
.  was  a  foundry  ;  and  though  there  was  once  a  quay 
near  by,  the  fishing  and  other  craft  which  used 
it  would  be  "unlikely  birds"  to  carry  bulbs. 
There  are  quantities  of  Snowdrops  in  the  woods 
near  Falling  Foss ;  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  they  have  been  planted  or  escaped 
from  the  gardens  of  Nelson  House.  There  is  a 
large  patch  of  Snowdrops  in  Mulgrave  Woods. 
The  flowers  have  increased  niightily  since  I  was 
a  girl,  and  though  I  think  they  would  be  wild 
originally,  they  are  now  watched  by  one  of  the 
Marquis  of  Normanby's  men  all  through  the 
season,  so  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  but 
"  increase  and  multiply." — Elizabeth  Cussans 
Hall,  Cleveden,  Whilby,   Yorks. 

[It  is  very  difficult  to  get  any  of  the  botanists 
to  admit  that  the  Snowdrop  is  native  to  their 
county  when  writing  up  its  flora.  "The 
Students'  Flora  of  the  British  Islands"  says 
it  is  possibly  wild  in  Hereford  and  Denbigh.  The 
newest  ecUtion  of  the  "  Manual  of  British 
Botany,"  by  Babington,  says  "  thickets  in  the 
west  of  England."  H.  C.  Watson,  in  "  Topo- 
graphical Botany,"  had  notes  showing  the 
Snowdrop  reported  from  sixty-four  British  counties, 
but  very  few  of  the  collectors  even  suggested 
that  it  was  probably  native.  He  and  most  other 
botanists  regarded  it  as  an  alien  or  denizen  in 
this  country.  The  places  where  it  is  found  are 
copses,  thickets,  meadows,  orchards  and  waste 
places  where  it  may  have  been  planted  or  carried 
in  all  sorts  of  ways.  The  colonies  generally 
appear  in  clumps  and  patches,  which  may  have 
been  the  result  of  the  natural  increase  of  a  few 
or  even  a  solitary  bulb.  Shrubs  and  trees, 
transplanted  from  nurseries  and  gardens  with 
soil  about  their  roots,  sometimes  carry  other 
plants  with  them ;  and  Snowdrops  are  often 
planted  purposely  near  woodland  paths  on  private 
estates.  In  shady  positions  and  where  the  soil 
and  climate  suits  them,  Snowdrops  are  very 
long  lived,  continuing  indefinitely  by  the  pro- 
duction of  offsets  from  the  bulbs,  long  after  their 
origin  has  been  lost  in  obscurity.  Clumps  of 
this  sort  may  be  found  as  far  north  as  Kincardine- 
shire, Aberdeenshire  and  Sutherland.  No  one 
seems  to  suggest  any  part  of  Yorkshire  as  a  station 
for  wild  or  native  Snowdrops. —  Ed.] 

SPOILT     FLOWERS. 

PERSONALLY  I  believe  in  following  the  develop- 
ments that  Nature  presents  to  us,  rather  than 
the  dictations  of  man,  we  as  a  firm  have  outraged 
and  broken  down  almost  every  rule  laid  down  as 
far  as  the  Carnation  is  concerned,  and  the  end  is 
not   yet.     Why  the   Carnation  should  only  have 
smooth  or  fringed  edged  petals,  I  know  not,  yet 
certain   people   would   have   it  so.    The   taste   of 
the  general  public  is  \'ery  divided  on  the  subject  ; 
we,  of  course,  receive  several  hundreds  of  letters 
each  day,  from  Carnation  lovers,  and  judging  from 
the  various   varieties  of  Carnations  ordered,   the 
smooth    edged    varieties    are,    if    anything,    most 
favoured,    yet    such    favourites    as    Old    Crimson 
Clove    and    Raby    Castle   in    the    border   section, 
which    have   little    to    recommend    them    beyond 
sentiment,  scent  and  colour  sell  in  endless  thousands, 
yet  our  border  Carnation  enthusiasts  wonder  whv 


we  catalogue  such  out  of  date  kinds.  The  same 
gentlemen  tell  us  that,  beyond  May  Day,  Mary 
Allwood,  Eastern  Maid,  in  the  perpetual  section,  the 
rest  to  their  idea  are  too  rough  and  unkempt  to 
be  ever  called  Carnations,  and  yet  Bishton  Wonder, 
with  its  glorious  scent,  is  a  very  great,  if  not  one  of 
the  greatest,  of  all  Carnations,  but  no  floral  com- 
mittee will  give  it  recognition.  While  our  Allwoodii 
which  outrage  the  old-fashioned  beliefs  of  the  old- 
fashioned  florists,  find  employment  for  upwards  of 
twenty  men,  and  a  special  nursery  entirely  devoted 
to  the  one  plant,  because  they  produce  quantities 
of  flowers  from  early  spring  until  late  autumn,  and 
have  the  fullest  possible  scent.  It  is  not  so  much 
form  of  petal,  shape  and  markings  the  public 
demand,  but  a  reasonable  and  beautiful  plant. 
We  positively  feel  the  pulse  of  the  public  from  day 
to  day,  and  are  not  worshippers  of  ancient  beliefs, 
but  essential  qualities  as  a  sound  calyx,  strong 
stem  and  lasting  qualities.  To  my  idea  the 
work  of  the  hybridist  with  the  Carnation  is  not 
so  much  to  raise  new  varieties  with  smooth  or 
fringed  petals  as  to  enlarge  the  range  of  colours, 
increase  perfume,  add  to  their  freedom  of  flowering, 
and  their  lasting  qualities,  also  strengthen  the 
constitution  of  the  plants,  to  say  nothing  of 
simplifying  ease  of  growing  even  the  most  modem 
varieties. — Montagu  C.  Allwood. 

PRUNUS    PISSARDU. 

T  WAS  pleased  to  read  the  remarks  by  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Jacob  regarding  Prunus  Pissardii 
(page  140).  We  have  only  one  bush  or  small 
tree  here,  but  it  was  a  sight,  and,  surrounded  on 
all  sides,  principally  by  evergreens  and  conifers, 
it  was  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert.  Another  tree 
which  is  evidently  in  season  this  year,  and  this,  I 
think,  owing  to  last  year's  remarkable  summer 
(at  least  for  this  locality),  will  apply  to  a  good 
many  subjects,  is  Acacia  dealbata  or  Mimosa. 
A  large  tree,  with  a  trunk  5  feet  in  circumference 
and  reaching  fully  35  feet  to  40  feet  high,  it  is 
just  now  flowering  better  than  ever  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  see  it  before,  and  is  truly  won- 
derful. Near  to,  and  filling  the  air  with  its  sweet 
fragrance,  which  the  Mimosa  lacks,  is  a  well- 
formed  bush  of  Erica  arborea,  growing  as  a  lawn 
specimen,  fuU  of  flower,  ro  feet  to  12  feet  high 
and  a  spread  of  branches  24  yards  in  circum- 
ference. Before  concluding,  I  would  also  like  to 
mention  Magnolia  CampbeUii,  which  has  now 
finished  flowering.  Of  this  we  have  a  very  fine 
specimen,  and  to  see  it  at  its  best  with  about 
150  fully-expanded  blossoms  was  reaUy  enchant- 
ing, and  the  genial  weather  at  the  time  of 
blooming  prolonged  the  display,  which  is  so  often 
injured  by  spring  frosts.  — E.  B.,  Fota. 

IPOMCEAS. 

]y[R.  ATHELSTAN  WARNER,  writing  in  your 
issue  of  October  ir,  igrg,  page  482,  refers 
to  his  interest  in  Convolvulus  major  growing  in 
an   English  garden,   and  it  occurred   to   me   that 
perhaps   he   may   be   interested  in  its   behaviour 
when   grown   under   Australian   conditions  in   the 
vicinity  of  Sydney.     Ipomoea  Learii  is  probably 
the  variety  most  commonly  grown  here,   but  its 
extremely    rampant    habit,    often    results    in    it 
becoming  an  absolute  pest.     In  the  garden  attached 
to  a  house  I  once  occupied  this  Morning  Glory  had 
taken   absolute  possession  of  one   corner,   where, 
fences,    trees    and    outbuildings    were    completely 
covered.    My  efforts  to  eradicate  it  on  that  occasion 
left  such  vivid  memories  that  I  registered  a  solemn 
vow  never  again  to  admit  it  into  my  garden.     I  have 
kept  my  vow.    When  the  late  Mr.  Peter  Barr  visited 
Sydney  rather  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  he  saw 
Ipomcea   Learii  in  the   garden  of   Mr.    H.    H.    B. 


Bradley,  where  it  had  completely  co\ered  a  con- 
siderable area  of  rough,  unused  land,  rambling  at 
its  own  sweet  will  over  trees,  rocks  and  fences,  thus 
forming  an  almost  impenetrable,  though  exceed- 
ingly picturesque,  wilderness.  Mr.  Barr  was  so 
impressed  with  the  sight  of  many  thousands  of  blue 
flowers,  that  he  exclaimed,  "  Man  !  don't  talk  to 
me  of  your  Daffodils  when  you've  got  that  glorious 
thing."  One  of  my  favourite  Morning  Glories, 
known  locally  as  Heavenly  Blue  (probably  I. 
rubro-caerulea),  grows  very  freely  as  an  annual, 
carrying  a  wealth  of  the  most  exquisite  sky  blue 
flowers.  Unfortunately  it  does  not  mature  its 
seeds  in  this  climate,  so  that  we  are  dependant 
upon  Queensland  for  our  supply.  In  both  of  the 
varieties  mentioned  the  flowers  in  fading  pass  off 
to  various  shades  of  pink  and  purple.  I.  grandi- 
flora,  the  beautiful  Moon  Flower,  is  likewise  quite 
hardy  in  the  open,  but  sheds  its  foliage  in  winter  to 
a  greater  extent  than  Learii,  but  like  Learii,  it 
takes  root  wherever  it  touches  the  ground,  but  is 
far  less  rampant.  The  flowers  of  this  variety  open 
at  dusk  and  last  until  the  morning  sun  becomes 
strong.  The  blooms  are  of  the  purest  white  with 
a  slight  shading  of  yellow  down  the  centre  of  the 
petals,  up  to  5  J  inches  diameter,  and  exhale  the 
most  delicate  perfume.  The  flower  buds,  which 
when  ready  to  open,  bear  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  a  closed  umbrella  and  have  the  curious  habit  of 
flying  open  in  the  most  startling  fashion  at  the 
slightest  provocation,  such  as  a  shake  or  touch. 
I.  Quamoclit  or  Cypress  Vine,  with  its  dark  green 
feathery  foliage,  and  small  red  or  white  star- 
shaped  flowers,  is  an  extremely  dainty  subject, 
especially  when  grown  as  a  pillar.  It  is  an  annual 
and  quite  hardy  in  the  vicinity  of  Sydney.  My 
dictionary  gives  its  place  of  origin  as  the  East 
Indies,  but  I  understand  that  it  is  found  plentifullv 
in  New  Guinea,  from  whence  I  obtained  seed  of 
both  the  scarlet  and  white  varieties  some  years 
ago. — Anzac,  "  Geraldine."  Killara,  New  South 
Wales. 

FLAVOUR    IN    APPLES. 
T  DID   not   mean   to  inflict   further   this   season 
on   you  or  your  readers  and  correspondents 
re  Apple  flavours,  but  page  128  interests  me,  viz., 
D'.4rcy's     Spice,     Brandy    Apple     and     Bishop's 
Thumb   Pear.      Had    we  another  audit  now   the 
writer    would   venture    to   back   the    Gloucester- 
shire Apple,  Ashraeade  Kernel,  before  all  others  as 
having  the  finest  flavour — now  and  for  succeeding 
two   months.      It   is   fifteen   years   since,    in   our 
exhibition   by   counties,    the   Royal   Horticultural 
Society's     Fruit     Committee,     chairman     George 
Bunyard,    reported    this    Apple    "  as    grown    in 
Gloucestershire,    is    the    finest    flavour    we    have 
ever   tasted  in   the   month   of   March."     Our   old 
Brandy  Apple  is  practically  extinct ;    the  writer 
knows    of    ordy    one    or    two    trees.     Harvey's 
Improved  Brandy,  like  the  improved  or  modern 
Ashmeade     Kernel — we     always     thought     "  the 
Irishman's    promotion,"    downwards.       Your    re- 
marks  on    D'Arcy's   Spice   are   very   accurate   in 
the  writer's  opinion.     He  met  many  years  ago  an 
Essex  grower — in  this  place — who  exchanged  with 
him  D'.'Vrcy  Spice  lor  .Ashmeade.     Cornish  Gilli- 
flower  too  has  been  a  blank  this  season.     Bishop's 
Thumb   Pear,   commonly  grown  here,   is  not   the 
bestin  shape  or  quality.    It  does  not  ripen  even  with 
care  ;    in  some  seasons  as  last  year,  for  example, 
goes   rotten   at   Christmas.     The  real  shape  is   a 
thick  long  thumb.     It  grows  well  further  south. 
I  have  never  known  it  cooked  as  it  is  much  too 
good.     The  first  named  I  shall  hope  to  stew,  for 
experiment,  another  year. — L.  S.  L.,  Glos. 

P.S. — You  do  not  shorten  my  epistle  by  illustrat- 
ing the  lovely  "  little  Wyken,"  which  was  invaluable 
jogging  home  from  hunting — with  empty  holster 
flasks.     What    a    chum !     but    out    of    season    in 
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February.     Leicester   men   tell   me  it  is   common 
in  that  county. — L.  S.  L. 

anSTLETOE    IN    SCOTLAND. 

D£  the  above  subject  in  the  columns  of  The 
Garden  recently,  please  allow  me  to  intimate 

that  the  Mistletoe  grows  freely  in  the  gardens  of 
.Muir  House,  close  by  here,  the  birthplace  of  the 
.Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  berries  were 
inserted  in  the  bark  of  a  few  Apple  and  Crab 
trees  about  thirty-eight  years  ago.  Some  female 
plants  in  isolated  positions,  which  have  never 
borne  berries,  have  attained  huge  dimensions, 
being  quite  a  yard  across.  Where  male  and  female 
flowers  have  been  in  close  juxtaposition,  berries 
have  been  freely  produced,  with  the  result  that 
the  parasite  has  spread  about  the 
gardens  independent  of  human  aid. 
I  do  not  think  that  climatic  con- 
ditions account  for  the  comparative 
scarcity  of  Mistletoe  in  Scotland. 
The  fact  is,  the  plant  has  never 
cast  its  glamour  over  the  Scots  in 
the  same  way  as  it  has  done  over 
our  brethren  south  of  the  Tweed  ; 
hence  the  comparative  neglect  of 
its  cultivation,  the  plant  not  being 
a  native  of  our  northern  regions. — 
C.  Comfort,  .Broomficld  Gardens, 
Davidson's  Mains,  Midlothian. 

ROSEMARY    FOR     REMEM- 
BRANCE. 

nPflE  proposal  to  plant  a  garden 
of  Shakespeare's  flowers  at 
Stratford-on-Avon  evokes  my 
warmest  approval.  I  at  once  made 
up  my  mind  that  my  contribution 
must  be  "  Rosemary  for  Remem- 
brance "  for  this  reason.  In  the 
house  where  we  lived  when  I  was 
a  small  child  there  was  a  large 
boxroom  with  a  skylight.  Here 
(not  being  "  a  good  little  girl  who 
died  young ")  I  used  to  be  shut 
up  for  a  hour  whenever  extra 
naughty  (about  once  a  week 
usually)  and  given  a  chair  whereon 
to  sit  and  meditate,  and  repent. 
But  did  I  sit  on  that  chair  ?  I 
trow  not !  for  round  the  boxroom 
ran  a  high  shelf  with  a  collection 
of  shabby  old  books,  and  as  soon 
as  the  key  was  turned  in  the  lock 
and  my  mother's  steps  died  away 
down  the  stairs,  I  mounted  on  the 
chair  and  investigated  the  books  on 
the  shelf.  Here  in  the  course  of 
five,  years  I  read  "  Rasselas,  or 
the  Happy  Valley,"  "  The  Holy 
War,"  which  had  long  s's  and 
queer  little  woodcuts  (I  greatly 
preferred  it  to  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  which  mother 
read — expounded  to  us  on  Sundays)  ;  Racey  on 
"Horse  Taming"  (I've  quite  forgotten  this); 
"  The  Scouring  of  the  White  Horse  "  (this  was 
lovely  and  I've  not  forgotten  it).  But  best  of 
all  was  an  old  Shakespeare,  a  fat  book  as  large  as 
a  family  Bible,  with  pages  the  size  of  The  Garden. 
This  was  too  heavy  to  hold,  so  I  stood  on  the  chair 
and  read  Shakespeare  on  the  shelf.  By  good 
luck  I  chanced  first  on  the  fairies  in  "  Midsummei 
Night's  Dream."  Then  there  were  the  witches 
in  "  Macbeth,"  the  ghost  in  "  Hamlet,"  Falstaff's 
tights  with  the  men  in  Buckram,  and  many  other 
most  absorbingly  interesting  tales.  How  I  cried 
over  poor  little  Prince  Arthur.  While  reading  this 
a    voice    demanded     through    the    keyhole    "  Are 


you  sorry  ?  "  Being  deeply  anxious  to  finish 
the  story,  I  answered  "  No,  when  I'm  sorry  I'll 
tell  you."  Dear  Shakespeare.  How  those  hours 
in  the  bo.xroom  flew  !  Yes,  decidedly  my  plants 
must  be  "  Rosemary  for  Remembrance  "  of  them. — 
Anne  Amateur. 

THE    SNOWBERRIES. 

JYJR.  EDWIN  BECKETT,  in  your  issue  of 
January  lo,  welcomes  further  light  on  the 
beautiful  Snowberry  illustrated  on  page  1 7.  I  am  no 
botanist,  but  whether  gi-own  under  the  name  of 
any  of  the  three  varieties  mentioned,  it  is  no  whit 
finer  than  specimens  growing  in  the  triangular 
tangles  suiTounding  our  cultivated  fields  in  the 
Couichan  Valley,  Vancouver  Island,  as  I  saw  them 
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last  November  after  some  years  absence  on  the 
west  coast,  where  they  are  not  found  wild,  but 
thrive  equally  well  in  the  garden.  The  Indians 
especially,  still  use  snake  fences,  long,  hand-split 
Cedar  poles,  laid  horizontally,  resting  on  each 
other's  ends,  zigzagging  in  and  out,  so  the  plough 
leaves  a  wonderful  wild  edging  all  round  and  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  the  Snowberries  were  laden, 
bending  over  the  sturdier  wild  Roses  with  their 
red  fruits,  a  perfect  picture.  In  the  same  number, 
January  lo,  it  was  delightful  to  see  among  your 
Apple  audit  that  delicious  Gravenstein  at  last 
coming  to  the  front.  So  often  during  the  past 
two  years  have  I  wanted  to  write  and  ask  if  any- 
body grew  it  at  home.  There  is  nothing  to  com- 
pare with  it  as  grown  on  Vancouver  Island.     Of 


course  it  does  not  keep  long  ;  September  and  irarly 
October  it  is  at  its  best,  but  it  melts  in  one's  n-.outh 
and  is  just  concentrated  sunshine  and  so  crisp.  1 
have  never  possessed  a  real  orchard,  but  last 
October  I  was  helping  for  a  day  or  two  in  one  near 
these  Snowberries  and  the  principal  kinds  were 
Baldwin's,  Northern  Spys  and  Rhode  Island 
Greenings,  or  am  I  mixing  this  last  with  poultry  ? 
Anyway,  none  of  these  arc  popular  with  yoa 
evidently.— W.  M.  D.,  UUuclet,  West  Coast,  Van~ 
couicr  Islard. 

A    GOOD    MEGASEA. 

nPHE  specific  naming  of  the  genus  Megasea,  the; 
broad-leaved     Saxifrages     of     our      gardens, 
appears       to      be      in      some      confusion.       We 
have     lately     been     taught     that 
the    pale,     nearly    white     bloomed 
tender  kind,    till    now    known    in 
gardens     as    Stracheyi,    should    be 
ligulata,   while    the    name    ligulata 
hitherto   rather   loosely   applied   to 
the     subject    of     the     illustration, 
should  be  given  to  what  we  know 
as  Stracheyi.    This  leaves  our  plant 
without  a  name.     Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles, 
who   is    studying   the   genus,    con- 
siders that   it  is  probably  a  hybrid 
of  cordifolia  and  ligulata,  as  it  has 
some  of  the  characters  of  both.     I 
cannot  be  quite  sure  how   I    came 
by   it.       It  may   have   been   given 
me   by    Mr.    Ingram,     the    former 
gardener  at  Belvoir   Castle,    for  he 
used  it  largely  in  the  spring  garden- 
ing that    he    devised    and    carried 
out    with    such    success.      It   is    a 
little    tender,    and  I  remember  he 
covered     it     with     newspapers    on 
frosty  nights.     But  Mr.  Bowles  tells 
me  that  such  a  plant  was  in  Canon 
Ellacombe's    garden,     and    I    may 
have  had  it  from  there,  for  on  the 
occasion   of   a   memorable  visit   to 
Bitton — with    his    usual   bountiful 
kindness — he  sent  me  home  loaded 
with  garden  treasures.     But,  what- 
ever may  be  its  name  or  origin,  what 
most  concerns  us  is  that  its  tloom 
is  by  far  the  best  of  that  of   any 
of  the  hardy  Megaseas.     The  large 
form    of    cordifolia     is     a     grand 
plant    for    foliage — none  better  in 
the  hardy  garden — but    the   flower 
is  a  rank  magenta  pink,  intolerable 
to    a    tender    colour    eye,     and    it 
stands  up  on  a  tall  and  red  stem 
as    if    shamelessly  .to.   flaunt     its 
undesirability.     The  type  cordifolia 
is   a  comparatively  harmless  pink, 
quite   possible  for  use  among    the 
early    flowers.       There    are    forms 
in    trade    of    what    is    apparently 
the  same  hybrid  as  our  plant,  but  as  far  as  I  have 
seen   them  their  bloom  has   all  some  unpleasant 
colour    quality.     This    one    alone    is    quite    satis- 
factory, for  it  is  a  good  pink  slightly  inclining  to 
salmon.     The   flower   comes   early,    so   that   it  is 
liable  to  be  damaged  by  frost,  but  it  is  so  useful 
in  the  end  of  February  and  the  first  days  of  March 
that  it  is  well  worth  careful  and  timely  protection. 
We  shelter  it   with  short   boughs   of   Scotch   Fir 
stuck  upright  in  the  ground  between  the  plants. 
This  not  only  saves  them  from  frost,  but  draws 
up  the  stems  so  that  they  are  all  the  better  for 
cutting. — G.  J. 

[Since  this  note  was  wTitten  the  plant  has  been 
identified  by  Mr.  W.  Irving  of  Kew  as  Saxifraga 
or  Megasea  ligulata  speciosa. — Ed.] 
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A  Strain  of  Sweet  Scented 
Cyclamen 

SOME  fifteen  years  ago  I  was  looking 
over  the  garden  of  an  unoccupied 
house  in  Norfolk  and  came  across 
a  plant  of  a  small  white  flowered 
variety  of  Cyclamen,  beautifully 
scented.  The  gardener  had  been  speaking 
to  me  of  his  wish  to  grow  Perpetual  Car- 
nations, of  which  I  had  and  still  have  a 
considerable  collection.  I  promised  him  as 
many  young  plants  as  he  cared  to  have  if 
he  would  send  me  one  seed  pod  from  this 
Cyclamen ;  this  was  the  progenitor  of  my  present 
strain. 

My  gardener,  R.  Lay,  a  most  keen  and  capable 
grower,  is  sending  you  a  box  of  cut  blooms, 
among  them  a  few  white  ones,  closely  re- 
sembling those  of  the  plant  from  which  my 
strain  origiuaUy  sprang.  You  will,  I  think, 
agree  with  me  that  some,  of  the  other  flowers 
are,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  curious.  Some  we 
call  Dahlia,  blooms  similar  in  shape  to  a  single 
Dahlia,  while  some  almost  resemble  a  Cattleya 
Orchid.  The  usual  form  of  Cyclamen  has,  of 
course,  five  reflexed  petals,  many  of  mine  have 
ten  or  even  more,  and  some,  as  you  will  see, 
are  similar  in  shape  to  a  Single  Dahlia.  Please 
also  observe  the  length  and  strength  of  the  flower 
stems  and  size  of  foliage,  as  weU  as  the  richness  of 
colouring  in  the  eye  of  the  bloom,  varying 
from  deep  red  to  purple  and  mauve.  In 
warm  sunny  weather,  on  a  still  day  when 
the  ventilators  are  open,  one  can  easily  detect 
the  scent  of  these  flowers  at  a  distance  of  20 
yards  or  30  yards  from  the  house  in  which 
they  are  grown. 

As  all  the  crosses  which  we  desire  are,  of 
course,  produced  by  hand  fertiUsation  and  the 
pollen  is  so  freely  distributed,  any  corms  whose 
flowers  do  not  attain  to  the  desired  standard 
as  regards  scent  are  at  once  banished  from  the 
house. 

Am  I  right  in  thinking  that  all  plants  of  Cyclamen 
persicum,  in  spite  of  what  has  been  said  to  the 
contrary,  were  fragrant  in  the  long  past  days  when 
I  was  a  boy,  and  that,  as  in  the  case  of  our  old 
friend  the  Musk,  the  glory  has  departed  ? 
Certainlj  '♦  'vas  taken  as  a  matter  of  com'se 
that  all  those  grown  in  my  father's  garden  were 
sweetly  scented.  E.   Wormald. 


BOOKS 


The  Journal  of  Pomology.* — ^Those  who  have 
read  the  two  parts  already  published  will,  we 
feel  sure,  agree  with  us  that  the  initial  subjects 
chosen  for  its  first  pages  are  an  augury  and  an 
assurance  that  what  is  coming  after  will  be  worthy 
of  the  subject  and  of  the  channel  through  which 
it  will  be  conveyed.  The  subject  of  the  classi- 
fication of  Black  and  Red  Currants  and  their 
so-called  varieties,  by  Ronald  G.  Hatton,  M.A., 
is  most  interesting  and  likely  to  prove  extremely 
useful.  Oui  old  method  of  identifying  varieties 
of  various  kinds  of  fruit  trees  has  been  chiefly 
through  the  medium  of  their  fruits  alone ; 
a  most  unsatisfactory  way,  as  soil,  climate 
and  locality  exercise  so  great  an  influence  as 
to  make  it  all  but  impossible  to  identify 
different  varieties  of  fruit  trees  in  this  way. 
Here  the  venue  is  changed  and  the  inspection 
transferred  to  buds,  twigs  and  leaves — a  sort  of 
finger-print  clue  in  fruit,  similar  to  that  applied 
elsewhere  to  individuals.  Shordd  this  method 
tvurn  out  to  be  effective,  not  only  in  the  case  of  the 
Black  and  Red  Currants,  but  also  of  all  other 
kinds  of  fruit,  a  most  useful  and  far-reaching 
discovery  will  have  been  made.  The  article  on 
the  dreaded  and  destructive  silver-leaf  disease, 
by  F.  T.  Brooks,  M.A.,  and  M.  A.  Bailey,  M.A., 
will  interest  those  who  grow  Plums,  and  indeed 
Apples  also,  as  containing  the  most  recent  and 
up-to-date  information  in  relation  to  this  disease. 
On  the  breeding  and  raising  of  new  fruits  from 
seeds,  a  most  useful  and  interesting  article  has 
been  written  by  Mr.  Edward  Laxton  and  also 
by  the  editor  on  the  record  of  some  others  raisers' 
experience.  The  article  on  insect  visitors  to 
fruit  blossoms,  by  Cecil  H.  Hooper,  M.R.A.C, 
will  appeal  to  naturalists  and  to  others  interested 
in  the  effect  insect  visitors  have  on  the  fecundity 
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of    blossoms    visited.     Aa    Elizabethan    Orchard, 
by  E.  A.   Bunyard,  is  most  interesting. 

*  "  The  Journal  of  Pomology,"  Vol.  I.,  No.  2,  edited  by 
E.  A.  Bunyard,  F.L.S.  Published  by  George  Bunyard  and 
Co.,  Limited,  Royal  Nurseries,  ilaidstone ;    price  3s.  6d. 


NOTES     ON      DAFFODILS 


By    the    rev.    JOSEPH    JACOB. 


Narcissus  triandrus  calathinus. — "  What  is 
an  Archdeacon  ?  "  whispered  one  noble  legislator 
to  another  in  the  course  of  a  debate  on  some 
church  bill,  and  the  reply  came,  "  An  Archdeacon 
is  a  man  who  performs  archidiaconal  functions." 
A  similar  question  has  been  asked  in  the  columns 


CYCLAMEN     AND     CINERARIAS     AT     THE     LODGE,     SURBITON     HILL. 


of  The  G.\rden.  Why  ?  Narcissus  triandrus 
calathinus  {hereafter  to  be  referred  to  as  N.T.C. 
— SOT,  please  note,  as  N.B.G.,  nor  yet  N.T.), 
received  an  award  of  merit  on  March  9  from  the 
Narcissus  Committee  as  a  "show"  flower.  This 
proceeding  seems  to  have  seriously  disturbed  all 
the  preconceived  notions  of  some  of  our  members 
as  to  what  a  "show"  flower  is.  But  N.T.C.  did 
rnore  than  appear  itself.  It  was  responsible 
for  one  of  the  all  too  rare  appearances  of  Mr. 
Engleheart  round  the  committee  table.  It  was 
none  other  than  he  who  had  brought  the  delightful 
little  pan  of  one  of  the  most  charming  of  Daffodils. 
Its  graceful  drooping,  solid  looking,  pure  white 
blooms  with  their  shapely  chalice-like  coronas 
and  wide  reflexed  perianths,  and  its  strangely 
twisted  narrow  deep  green  foliage,  combined 
together,  constitute  a  real  "  dainty  dish  to  set 
before  a  king."  I  fear  though  this  will  never  be 
a  common  plant — never  an  everybodies'  plant. 
Few  people  are  able  to  grow  it  like  Mr.  Engleheart. 
Fortunately  the  master  was  in  a  communicative 
vein.  He  told  us  he  has  managed  to  get  together 
a  nice  stock  from  seed,  which  stock  is  the  lineal 
descendant  of  a  bulb  which  was  sent  to  him  in 
the  eighties  of  last  century  by  the  late  Mr.  WoUey- 
Dod  of  Edge  Hall,  Cheshire,  who  in  turn  had  re- 
ceived some  from  the  then  Curator  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Brest,  who  himself  had  got  them  from 
their  native  home,  the  Isle  of  Glenan  ofi  the  coast 
of  Brittany.     It  is  one  of  those  plants  which  flower 
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themselves  to  death.  Hence  it  has  to  be  propagated 
by  seed.  To  get  extra  fine  blooms  one  must  harden 
one's  heart  the  first  time  a  flower  stem  appears, 
■and  cut  it  off  in  an  early  stage,  as  after  it  blooms  and 
•seeds,  the  plant  dcterion.tes.  N.T.C.  dislikes  being 
watered  in  the  ordinary  way  of  pot  grown  plants, 
from  above.  The  pots  should  be  very  nearly 
half  filled  with  small  broken  crocks  and  the  top 
compost,  in  which  the  bulbs  must  be  placed, 
should  be  made  very  porous.  The  pots  should 
then  be  stood  in  saucers  filled  with  water.  From 
the  start,  that  is  from  the  time  of  the  sowing  of 
the  seed  until  the  end  of  the  chapter,  they  should 
be  kept  under  glass  These  are  the  two  chief 
reasons  why  this  plant  can  never  become  very 
common:  (i)  because  of  its  short  life,  (2)  because 
of  its  having  to  be  raised  often  from 
■seed,  which  is  a  tedious  process. 

Barr's  Exhibit.— Messrs.  Barr 
and  Sons  had  a  fine  collection  of 
old  and  new  varieties.  I  noted 
General  French  (a  refined  yellow 
trumpet),  Battle  Axe  (a  good  in- 
comparabilis  with  an  orange  red 
chalice  shaped  corona).  Fides  (a 
■charming  pale  bicolor  trumpet  of 
medium  size),  and  Golden  Arrow 
'(Hawker's  splendid  cyclamineus 
hybrid,  quite  one  of  the  most  taldng 
flowers  I  have  ever  seen).  Some- 
body knew  what's  what — lucky 
beggar.  The  person  who  bought 
the  deep  yellow  seedling  trumpet 
3512,  of  which  there  were  seven 
bulbs,  for  3  guineas,  got  a  real 
bargain.  If  somebody  had  been 
round  earlier,  he  would  not  have 
found  the  worm. 

Two  Notable  Awards.— A  great 
splash  of  a  remarkably  fine  and 
tall  deep  yellow  self  trumpet 
Daffodil  was  set  up  in  the  hall. 
.Somehow  it  called  to  mind  the  way 
poor  old  Walter  Ware  used  to 
■show  his  wonderful  Queen  of  the 
West  in  order  to  get  it  well  known 
before  he  "let  it  out"  to  borrow 
a  phrase  from  old  Gooseberry 
growers.  I  am  unable  to  say  if  the 
Donard  Nursery  Company  of  New- 
■castle,  County  Down,  are  beginning 
to  sell  or  not,  or  whether  the 
■staging  of  Magnificence  (this  is  the 
ilower's  name),  was  in  the  nature 
of  a  cocktail  before  dinner.  How- 
ever, as  it  was  it  received  an  Award 
•of  Merit  for  garden  and  cutting. 
It  comes  into  flower  a  good  two 
weeks  ahead  of  King  Alfred,  and  out- 
strips even  Golden  Spur  in  the  race 
to  show  off  its  finery.  Itisatalland 
vigorous  grower.  It  has  quite  deep 
self  coloured  flowers,  with  pointed, 
somewhat  incurving  perianth  seg- 
ments. It  came  into  bloom  on  February  19  this 
year.  The  second  award  was  for  a  totally  different 
type  of  plant.  It  was  bestowed  upon  a  very  chic 
and  dainty  looking  small,  pale  yellow  flower  named 
Mrs.  Leonard  Harrison.  There  were  fifteen  or 
sixteen  bulbs  in  a  round  pan  and  the  tout  ensemble 
was  remarkably  pleasing.  The  plants  were  about 
9  inches  or  10  inches  high  (I  write  from  memory), 
and  the  small  flowers  reminded  me  so  much  of  a 
■seedling  of  my  own,  raised  from  a  cross  between 
Jonquilla  and  Triandrus  albus  and  is  similar, 
■according  to  Mr.  Engleheart,  to  pulchellus,  which  I 
always  used  to  think  was  marked  off  from  all  other 
Daffodils  by  having  a  perianth  of  a  darker  colour 
rthan  the  corona.    It  appears,  however,  that  this 


or  a  similar  cross  may  produce  a  very  varied  off- 
spring, some  of  which  may  be  the  typical  pulchellus 
and  others  not. 
At  Vincent  Square,  March  23,  1920.— 

"The  dafl'udils  were  fair  to  see 
They  nodded  lightly  on  the  lea: 

Persephone — -Persephone  I  " 

There  is  nothing  like  being  in  the  fashion  if  you 
can  manage  it.  You  feel  you  are  rowing  with  the 
stream  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  if  you  are. 
"Somers"  and  Engleheart  have  lately  had  a  lot 
to  say  about  the  goddess  of  the  lower  world. 
Well !  well !  there  is  something  consoling  in  the 
thought  that  down  below,  one  so  powerful  is  a 
lover  of  the  flower.      Somewhere  in  the  halls   of 
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Hades  there  is  surely  a  Daffodil  from  the  plains  of 
Enna  hung  up. 

"She  reigns' upon  her  dusky  throne, 
'Mid  shades  of  herces  dread  to  see  ; 
Among  the  dead  she  breathes  alone, 

Persephone — Persephone  ! 
Or,    seated  on  Ehsian  hill, 
She  dreams  of  earthly  daylight  still, 
And  murmurs  of  the  daffodil." 

Vincent  Square  had  much  of  its  pre- War  look 
about  it  on  March  23.  "The  Daffodils  were  fair 
to  see."  Groups  of  choice  seedlings  and  named 
varieties  were  in  evidence  from  Messrs.  Barr  and 


Sons,  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart,  Messrs.  Bath  of 
Wisbech,     Messrs.     Herbert    Chapman,     Limited, 
Mr.  W.  F.  M.  Copeland  and  Mr.  George  Clmrcher. 
In  what  follows  the  last  shall  be  first  and  for  this 
very    excellent    reason    that    both    Churcher    and 
Copeland  have  never  staged  better  or  more  inter- 
esting  groups.     They   were   on   the   top   of   their 
form.     The  small  collection  of  home  made  Daffodils 
from    Alverstoke    did    their    owner    great    credit. 
There  were  two  "extra"  varieties,  one  a  primrose 
coloured,    broad    petalled,    sturdy   looking    Giant 
Incomparabilis,    with   a    bold,    deep    yellow    cup, 
named  Rowner  ;    the  other  a  fine  example  of  the 
more     common     bicolor     Giant      Incomparabilis 
named  Nancy,  with  just  a  suspicion  of  uncommon 
colouring  in   tiie   central   corona.     Mr,    W.   F.  M. 
Copeland    must    find  his  southerr 
home  near  Southampton  a  vastly 
better    place    in    which    to    grow 
Daffodils  than  his  old  one  in  Staf- 
fordshire.     He    had    an    extensive 
exhibit  at  the    Birmingham    Show 
last  year,  but  I  think  this  one  at 
Vincent    Square,    if  not  so    large, 
contained  a    better    percentage    of 
high-class  flowers.     He  always  hcs 
been  the  boy  for  doubles,  and  true 
to  his  cloth  he,   on   this  occasion, 
had  at  least  four  of  superior  merit. 
Honeycomb   attracted  me  greatly. 
It  looks  like   a  well  filled  up,  but 
not  too  well  filled  up,  Argent  and 
the   deep   primrose  filling   and  the 
rather  narrow  white  petals  made  a 
delightful   dainty   bloom.     Feu   de 
Joie  was  a  loosely  built  flower,  with 
somewhat  long  white  petals  and  red 
filling   of   the   deepest   dye.     After 
careful  observation  extending  over 
a  number  of  years  I  have  come  to 
the    conclusion    that    it    is  no  use 
going    round    after    Mr.    Leak    (of 
Baths),  if  you  have  any  idea  of  pick- 
ing up  "good  things" — of  course, 
even  he  can't  buy  everything,  and  I 
fancy  Irene  Copeland,  a  much  filled 
up   pale  primrose  and  white  sym- 
metrical bloom — t  he  raiser' s  opinion 
is    indicated    by    the    name — and 
Silver  Spray,   a  decided  lemon  and 
white — the  ladies'  fancy,  I  was  told 
— were,    when    I    was   round    note 
taking,  still  "  wall  flowers."     John 
Evelyn   is    a     bold    flower    which 
has   very   much    the   look    of    the 
well   known    Bernardino,  so  much 
so    that     Mr.    Copeland     intended 
to   name   it    St.     Bernard,    but    I 
think  he  was  wise  in  changing  it, 
as    St.     Bernard    and    Bernardino 
might     so     easily      be      confused. 
It  is,  however,  not  such  a  refined 
bloom    and    its     curious    crinlded 
cup      is      very      uncommon     and 
characteristic.     Both  Honeycomb  and  John  Evelyn 
received  Awards  of  Merit. 

Mr.  Herbert  Chapman  had  a  very  interesting 
exhibit ;  as  usual  most  were  his  own  seedlings. 
Flagstaff  is  a  magnificent  market  flower,  with  a 
23-inch  stem,  bearing  a  by  no  means  inconspicuous 
yellow  trumpet.     It  had  many  admirers. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  had  Golden  ChiJ  and 
Danesfield,  the  first  named  a  great  big  yellow  trum- 
pet and  the  last  an  equally  large  pale  bi-colour 
trumpet.     They  will  make  fine  garden  plants. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart  must 
be  left  over  until  my  next  notes.  Yellow  sells 
and  white  or  nearly  white  selfs— either  trumpets  or 
Giant  Leedsiis — composed  his  choice  group. 
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WISLEY     IN     MARCH 

By    W.    R.    dykes,    M.A.    (Secidary  to    the   Royal  Horliculiiiral   Society). 


T    is    rarely  that  we    get    in  March  two  such 
warm,    sunny   days   as    were    Saturday    and 


I 

■  Sunday,  the  20th  and  21st.  One  of  them  I 
I  was  fortunately  able  to  spend  in  my  own 
*  garden,  where  1  was  delighted  with  the 
flowering  of  a  bed  of  over  three  hundred  seedlings 
of  Tulipa  Kaufmanniana.  Most  of  them  were  of 
the  usual  white  and  yellow  Water  Lily  form,  but 
among  them  were  also  a  number  of  pure  yellow 
flowers  and  even  some  that  were  wholly  scarlet. 
Several  other  Tulip  species  were  also  in  flower, 
praecox,  tiurkestanica,  pulchella,  the  pale  pink 
species  that  goes  by,  but  has  no  real  claim  to,  the 
name  of  polychroma,  a  slender  Clusiana  from 
Chitral  and  a  stemless  form  from  Tibet,  Kolpa- 
kowskyana,  and  two  other  yellow  flowered  species 
that  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  determining. 
Another  attraction  was  afforded  by  many  seedling 
Juno  Irises,  hybrids  of  Warleyensis,  orchioides 
and  bucharica,  and  yet  another  by  some  fine 
clumps  of  Anemone  montana,  as  well  as  seedlings 
obtained  by  crossing  this  with  A.  Pulsatilla. 

It  was  hard  to  tear  myself  away  and  set  out  to 
the  inaccessible  garden  of  the  Royal  Horticultiu'al 
Society  at  Wisley,  but  still  I  knew  that  I  should 
be  well  rewarded  for  my  trouble.  It  is  a  pity  that 
Wisley  is  so  inaccessible  to  all  but  motorists  and 
it  is  hard  to  devise  any  plan  by  which  it  could  be 
made  more  accessible.  I  am  afraid  it  will  always 
be  a  case  of  "  Mahomet  going  to  the  Mountain." 
However,  once  the  efiort  has  been  made  and  the 
journey  to  Wisley  accomplished,  visitors  are 
rewarded  by  the  kindly  geniality  with  which  they 
are  received  at  the  entrance  by  Mr.  Wright.  He 
led  the  way  first  of  all  to  a  few  special  things. 
We  went  down  through  one  of  the  houses,  past 
the  vines  with  their  tops  still  tied  down  to  give  the 
buds  at  the  base  a  good  start.  On  the  northern 
side  of  the  houses  there  is  a  bed  containing  a  number 
of  shrubs  and,  as  we  went  past,  we  caught  the  scent 
of   vanilla,   from   the   inconspicuous  little   yellow 
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NARCISSUS    CYCLAMINEUS    AND    A    HYBRID    FORM. 


flowers  of  Azara  microphylla.  We  saw  many 
colour  forms  of  Helleborus  orientalis  in  damp, 
shady  ground  beside  the  path  that  we  crossed  and 
then  passed  several  new  species  of  Btrbcris  and  the 
hedge  that  is  formed  of  seedlings  of  B.  Wilsons. 
These  show  strildng  differences  both  in  foliage  and 
in  growth.  A  little  further  on  there  was  a  distinct 
fragrance  in  the  air  and  we  came  to  a  plantation 
of  the  white  and  purple  forms  of  Daphne  Mezereum. 
Daphne  was  always  coy  and  Daphnes  are  still 
capricious.  It  was  sad  to  see  that  parts  of  several 
of  the  plants  were  dead,  a  calamity  that  M'". 
Wright  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  bushes  were 
grafted.  Unfortunately  I  was  obliged  to  tell  him 
that  a  white  form,  that  I  raised  from  seed  here, 
is  also  dying  back  in  the  same  way.  The  white 
form  apparently  comes  true  from  seeds  and  Mr. 
Wright  pointed  out  that  the  one  seedling  plant 
on  its  own  roots  at  Wisley  is  of  a  much  better  white 
than  the  somewhat  yellowish  or  ivory  form  t!  at 
has  been  used  in  producing  the  grafted  plants. 

From  the  Daphnes  we  went  on  past  the  shallow 
Water  Lily  pond,  where  we  watched  a  demon- 
stration of  the  art  of  swimming  given  by  a  frog, 
whose  every  movement  we  could  watch  in  the 
clear,  sunlit  water.  Bearing  away  to  the  left  we 
noticed  a  few  flowers  of  the  rare  double  Daffodil  of 
Queen  Anne  (Narcissus  capax  plenus),  in  which 
five  or  six  layers  of  starry,  creamy  white  petals 
are  superimposed  one  upon  the  other.  We  also 
saw  a  small  colony  of  the  large  form  of  Chionodoxa 
Lucili^,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  gigantea  and 
which  may  or  may  not  be  a  true  species.  Mr. 
Wright  told  me  that  he  once  saved  seeds'  from  a 
very  pale  blue  form  of  this  gigantea  and  that 
all  the  resulting  seedlings  proved  to  be  pure  white 
forms  of  Luciliffi.  These  we  were  to  see  later  in  the 
rock  garden  and  in  the  Alpine  house. 

Then  we  came  to  one  of  the  prettiest  pictures  in 
the  garden,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  weeping  Cherry, 
that  made  us  wonder  why  any  one  who  wants  to 
grow  a  weeping  tree  should  prefer 
the  Wych  Elm.  The  groimd 
beneath  was  carpeted  with  double 
white  and  double  mauve  Prim- 
roses and  we  looked  through  the 
hanging  branches,  crowded  with 
pale  pink  flowers,  on  to  a  little 
sunlit  lawn,  golden  with  the  tiny 
trumpets  of  countless  Narcissus 
Bulbocodium,  depicted  in  one  of 
the  illustrations,  and  backed  by 
a  mossy  bank  with  its  varying 
shades  of  green. 

From  these  we  passed  into  the 
wood,  where  among  the  slender 
Bamboos  and  the  shoots  of  many 
Lilies  Narcissus  Bulbocodium  gives 
way  to  Narcissus  cyclamineus. 
They  are  a  wonderfully  beautiful 
sight,  these  tiny  golden  flowers 
standing  out  from  their  carpet  of 
moss,  and  it  is  ciKious  to  notice 
how  apparently  they  increase 
from  seeds  and  hardly  at  all  by 
division  of  the  bulb.  In  almost 
every  case  the  stem  stands  alone 
and  nowhere  do  we  find  such 
clumps  of  six  or  even  ten  stems, 
where  a  bulb  has  split  into  many 
offsets,  as  we  find  of  N.  Bulbo- 
codium here  and  there  about  the 
gardens.  Among  the  groups  of 
N.  cyclamineus  there  were  a 
few    hybrid   forms,    due    possibly 


to  the  pollen  of  N.  minimus  (see  accompanying 
illustration). 

In  this  same  wood  of  slender  Birches  and  Oaks, 
thinned  out  imtil  they  stand  well  apart,  there 
must  be  thousands  of  plants  of  Primula  japonica 
and  amid  their  rosettes  are  pushing  up  the  bright, 
glistening,  heart-shaped  leaves  of  Lilium  giganteum. 
It  is  interesting  to  see  that  the  weaker  bulbs  pro- 
duce only  a  single  shoot,  but  that  the  big  bulbs 
that  evidently  mean  to  flower  and  will  exhaust 
themselves  in  the  effort,  are  already  surrounded  by 
several  small  bulbs  that  will  take  their  places. 

Here,  too,  deep  red  Camellias  were  just  beginning 
to  flower.  At  the  foot  of  one  was  a  patch  of  the 
Japanese  Schizoccdon  soldanelloidcs,  with  the 
rounded  glcssy  leaves,  veined  and  suffused  with 
red  and  just  preparing  to  send  up  its  flower  stems. 


THALICTRUM     .\NEMONOIDES. 

Beneath  another  Camellia  the  ground  was  all 
carpeted  with  Shortia  galacifolia,  with  its  wide- 
mouthed  bells  of  a  pale  flesh  colour  (as  seen  in  one 
of  the  illustrations). 

On  the  way  out  from  the  wood  to  the  Wistaria 
bridge  we  passed  the  fine  old  specimen  of  Pieris 
floribunda,  a  mass  of  flowering  shoots,  thickly 
set  with  white  flowers,  which,  on  close  examination, 
resemble  inverted  pitchers  or  Lily  of  the  Valley 
flowers,  with  the  mouths  of  their  bells  contracted 
to  a  small  round  opening.  Before  crossing  the 
bridge,  we  had  to  stop  to  enjoy  the  warmth  of 
the  sheltered  path  on  the  north  side  of  the  pond 
and  the  fragrance  of  the  many  bushes  of  Cistus 
ladaniferus.  Among  them  were  the  white  and 
pink  red  forms  of  the  Japanese  Quince,  Cydonia 
japonica,  and  here  and  there  the  beautiful  new 
leaves  of  various  kinds  of  Epimedium.  There  is 
something  about  these  glistening  leaves  of  bronze 
and  green  and  the  yellow  flowers  on  slender, 
wiry  stems  that  is  particularly  fresh  and 
attractive. 

Then  we  crossed  the  bridge  to  the  grassy  slopes 
where  Narcissus  Bulbocodiimi  grows  so  well.  Here 
and  elsewhere  there  were  many  examples  of  the 
fact  that  the  small,  deep  golden  form  is  much  more 
given  to  splitting  up  into  little  colonics  of  bulbs 
than  are  the  larger,  paler  forms  that  are  known  as 
citrinus. 

As  we  made  our  way  uptlirough  the  rock  garden 
there  were  many  interesting  sights.  There  were 
clumps  of  pink   Erytlironiums  near  some  bushes 
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of  the  best  of  all  Viburnums,  namely  Cailesii, 
closely  set  with  red  flower  buds,  soon  to  burst  into 
the  fragrant  flowers.  Here,  too,  we  saw  the  first 
flower  of  Fritillaria  Meleagris,  the  brilliant  blue  of 
Anchusa  myosotidiflora,  that  looks  like  a  large 
Torget-me-Not,  and  the  equally  vivid  blue  of 
Omphalodcs  vcrna.     At  one  point  was  a  good  sized 


SHORTIA     GALACIFOLIA. 

bush  of  Osmanthus  Delavayi,  that  neat  little 
evergreen  slirub,  just  opening  the  first  of  its  sweetly- 
scented  flowers. 

It  was  hardly  fair  to  judge  Prunus  nana  by  the 
scattered  pink  flowers  that  were  just  beginning 
to  open  along  its  bare  twigs,  but  this  dwarf  Russian 
Almond  is  a  beautiful  sight  when  the  flowers  have 
fully  developed.  Near  by  was  a  lew  growing 
specimen  of  the  dwarf  Quince,  Cydonia  Maulti 
alba,  with  its  branches  closely  set  with  pale, 
creamy-yellow  flowers.  It  was  very  attractive  as  it 
was,  but  would  look  far  better  against  such  a  dark 
background  as  would  be  afforded  it  by  Berberis 
verrueulosa,  that  grows  not  far  away  and  is  one 
of  the  most  pleasing,  for  the  foliage  alone,  of  all 
the  species  of  Berberis.  A  deeper  coloiired  Quince, 
Cydonia  sanguinea,  grows  near  by  and  a  little 
further  on  we  came  across  Cydonia  Sargentii,  with 
blood-orange  red  or  tomato  coloured  flowers. 

Fragrance  is  always  welcome  in  a  garden,  though 
florists  are  apt  to  forget  this  and  to  give  us  Roses 
and  Carnations  that  conform  to  their  canons  in  the 
matter  of  shape,  but  which  are  almost  entirely 
devoid  of  scent.  Fortunately  there  are  some  shrubs 
of  wliich  the  fragrance  is  wafted  to  a  considerable 
distance,  for  instance,  the  Skimmias,  of  which 
there  is  a  group  in  one  part  of  the  rock  garden  and 
others  in  the  shrubbery  at  the  western  end  of 
the  Rose  drive  that  runs  straight  in  from  the  main 
gate.  Daphne  Mezereum  has  been  mentioned 
already,  and  in  the  rock  garden  are  two  other 
Daphnes,  blagayana,  which  needs  to  have  its 
branches  weighed  down  with  stones  in  order  to 
induce  them  to  become  layers  and  to  root  and  D. 
retusa,  a  neat  little  shrub,  apparently  free  flowering 
and  a  recent  introduction  from  Western  China. 
Perhaps  the  best  scent  of  all  was  that  of 
the  giant  Berberis  japonica  var.  Bealei.  The 
fragrance  is  that  of  the  little  Scotch  Briar,  Rosa 
spinosissima. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  rock  garden  we  noticed 
that  blue  flowered  forms  of  Anemone  Hepatica 
angulosa  looked  well  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
distinctly  blue-toned  Rhododendron  intricatum. 
Both  the  pink  and  the  white  forms  of  Rhodo- 
dendron racemosum  were  growing  and  flowering 
well,  while  the  somewhat  troublesome  double 
yellow  flowered  form  of  the  common  Primrose  was 
apparently    quite    happy    under    the    shelter    of 


Rhododendron  gowcniaiium,  a  form  of  the  hybrid 
R.  azaleoidcs. 

Down  by  one  of  the  pools  was  the  so  called  white 
form  of  Ranunculus  Ficaria,  which  was  found  on 
Epsom  Common  in  1912.  It  has  glistening 
greenish,  ivory  white  petals,  with  a  centre  boss  of 
primrose-coloured  anthers.  The  double  yellow 
form,  with  golden  anthers,  was  flowering  close  beside 
it,  and  was  found  growing  wild  in  or  near  the  garden. 
By  the  same  pool  a  broad  patch  of  Primula  Julia; 
in  full  flower  showed  that  there  must  be  two  forms 
at  least  of  this  Caucasian  plant,  for  another  patch 
was  already  entirely  over.  Primula  Wintcri,  I'rcm 
high  up  on  the  Himalayas,  was  still  in  flower  under 
its  overhanging  rocks,  with  its  pale  violet  primrose 
blossoms  and  grey  mealy  foliage.  Primula  rcsea 
appears  in  many  a  damp  corner  and  there  are  fine 
groups  of  the  pale  violet  and  white  forms  of  Primula 
denticulata  with  their  spherical  heads  of  clcseh- 
set  flowers.  On  a  rocky  ledge  in  a  shady  corner 
there  was  a  good  colony  of  Primula  frondosa, 
with  distinctly  mealy  foliage. 

As  we  turned  at  the  top  to  look  down  on  the 
rock  garden,  we  could  not  help  noticing  the  large 
patches  of  Sedum  spathulifoliura.  This  has 
close  growing  rosettes  of  reddish  leaves,  with  grey, 
mealy  centres  that  form  an  uncommon  and  striking 
contrast,  while  the  colouring  is  darker  and  the 
rosettes  larger  in  the  variety,  purpureum. 

At  one  corner  we  noticed  a  patch  of  Trifolium 
repens  var,  pentaphyllum,  in  which  the  green  of 
the  leaves  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  brown 
purple  shading.  On  this  plant  it  is  easy  to  find 
"four-leaved  clover"  leaves,  but  examples  with 
five  divisions  seem  to  be  rare.  It  is  a  contra- 
diction in  terms,  of  course,  to  call  a  Trifolium  (three- 
leaved),  pentaphyllum  (five-leaved),  but  the  plant 
seems  to  have  some  claim  to  its  specific  name. 

At  another  point  we  stood  and  looked  up  at  a 
little  colony  of  Erica  carnea  in  full  flower  on  our 
left,  while  to  the  right  there  was  a  good  plant  of 
Vinca  minor  rubra,  a  Periwinkle  with  a  dull, 
reddish  purple  flower.  It  was  a  good  case  of  the 
inadequacy  of  our  colour  names,  for,  if  we  called 
the  Vinca  reddish  purple,  the  only 
name  we  could  find  for  the  Erica  was 
purplish  red. 

The  Pulmonarias  are  valuable  for 
their  early-flowering  habit  and  arouse 
curiosity  by  their  spotted  leaves  and 
by  the  strange  habit  of  the  flowers, 
which  in  many  cases  are  red  when 
they  first  appear  and  then  change 
through  purple  to  blue.  One  of  the 
bluest    and     neatest     is     the     dwarf  ;, 

Pulmonaria  Mawsoni,  while  in  the 
-Alpine  house  we  were  to  see  the 
fine  blue  form  azurea  of  P.  angusti- 
folia  and  P.  saccharata,  in  which  the 
change  from  red  to  blue  ttoough 
purple  is  particularly  conspicuous. 

Just  at  the  top  of  the  rock  garden, 
before  we  went  on  to  the  alpine 
house,  we  came  upon  a  good  group 
of  Crocus  vernus,  Kathleen  Parlow, 
which  is  surely  one  of  the  finest 
white  forms  of  garden  origin.  It  has  v 
no  trace  of  purple  striping  on  the 
tube  that  so  commonly  occurs  in 
other  white  flowered  forms. 

In  the  alpine  house  there  were  many 
interesting  plants,  and  among  them  a 
single  specimen  of  the  white  form  of 
Narcissus  Bulbocodium    monophyllus. 
In  this  the  mouth  of  the  trumpet  is  more  reflexcd 
and  more  frilled  than  in  the  two-leaved  N.  Bulbo- 
codium conspicuus.     There  was  also  the  uncanny 
looking  Lewisia    cotyledon,   with  the  first   of    its 
whitish,  pink  striped  flowers  and  the  rare  Trifolium 


uniflorum,  with  narrow,  pointed  red  buds,  wOiich 
open  out  into  Pea-shaped  flowers  with  a  pink  hood 
surrounding  a  white  centre.  The  pink  Arabis 
aubretioides  is  well  named,  for  it  never  seems  to 
have  decided  whether  to  be  an  Arabis  or  an  Aubretia, 
while  Parochetus  communis  has  striking  azure 
blue  flowers  rising  above  the  scanty  clover-like 
foliage.  Perhaps  the  most  dainty  plant  in  the  house 
was  Thaliclrum  ancmoncidcs  (as  shown  in  one  of 
the  illustrations),  with  delicate  white  flowers, 
having  a  central  cluster  of  greenish  anthers,  but 
others  might  prefer  the  minute  little  Soldanella 
pusilla,  with  its  whitish  fringed  bells,  with  their 
delicate  violet  rays  inside.  Soldanella  alpina, 
with  tall  stems  and  larger  violet  bells  was  going 
out  of  flower. 

Raoulia  australis  covered  a  whole  pan  with  its 
neat,  close  growing,  grey  foliage,  while  even 
Gentiana  verna  had  consented  to  produce  half  a 
dozen  of  its  deep  blue,  starry  flowers.  The  com- 
pact Anemone  ranunculoidcs  had  put  forth  a 
few  of  its  neat,  golden  yellow  flowers,  while  the 
first  white  cup,  with  its  centre  of  close  sot  yellow 
anthers,  was  just  opening  on  Ranunculus  amplexi- 
caulis.  The  dwarf,  pale  pink  flowered  Tlirift, 
Armeria  caespitosa,  is  one  of  those  plants  that 
seem  far  more  easily  suited  in  pots  in  a  cold  house 
than  out  on  the  open  rock  garden,  a  criticism  that 
also  applied  to  the  hybrid  Primula  pubcscens, 
Urs.  J.  H.  Wilson,  which  was  covered  with  hcac's  of 
blue  purple,  white  eyed  flowers. 


Top-Dressing    Alpines    in 
Spring 


M 


.\NY  alpine  flowers  are  lost  through 
neglect  of  top-dressing  at  the  proper 
seasons.  This  practice  is  very  de- 
sirable in  autumn,  but  it  is  frequently 
even  more  necessary  in  spring.  It  is 
then  that  the  effects  of  the  winter  rains  in  washing: 
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NARCISSUS     BULBOCODIUM. 

away  soil  from  about  the  plants  and  in  consolidating' 
and  causing  to  sink  that  which  remains  is  most 
evident.  Frequently  plants  which  are  thus  left 
with  a  portion  of  the  necks  or  even  roots  bare 
through  the  action  of  the  weather  succumb  to  the- 
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THE    LARGE    INCENSE    CEDAR    (LIBOCEDRUS 
DECURRENS)    AT    TITTENHURST. 

drving  winds  of  March  and  the  heat  of  summer. 
It  is  to  prevent  this  and  to  induce  the  plants  to 
•send  out  fresh  roots  near  the  surface  that  top- 
dressing  is  so  valuable.  It  is  amazing  the  difference 
it  makes  to  many  flowers,  which  soon  look  as  if 
they  had  acquired  a  fresh  lease  of  life,  as  indeed 
they  really  have. 

This  top-dressing  takes  up  a  little  time,  but  it  is 
well  worth  it,  while  no  hard  labour  is  involved, 
the  work  only  calling  for  a  little  patience  and  care  in 
ihandling  the  plants  when  performing  the  operation. 

The  first  essential  is  a  supply  of  suitable  compost. 
This  may  be  composed  of  about  one  part  of  loam, 
made  very  small  and  fine  ;  an  equal  quantity  of 
thoroughly  decayed  leaf  soil  or  peat,  and  about 
lialf  a  part  of  sand  and  grit.  To  this  add,  as  a 
stiniulant,  a  very  little  thoroughly  rotted  cow 
manure,  finely  rubbed  down  and  in  a  dry  condition, 
so  as  to  mix  well  with  the  other  materials.  All  these 
should  be  thoroughly  mixed  and  put  into  a  can  or 
box.  On  a  favourable  day — either  dry  or  showery 
— go  round  the  plants,  taking  at  the  same  time 
a  little  old  lime  rubbish  or  limestone  chips,  broken 
small,  for  plants  which  have  a  preferencefor  lime. 

In  the  case  of  plants  forming  carpets  or  tufts, 
■such,  for  example,  as  the  Burseriana  Saxifrages, 
work  some  of  this  compost  well  among  the  plants 
with  the  fingers  and  place  enough  about  the  whole 


plant  to  make  the  lower  leaves  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  soil. 

Other  plants  which  make  growths  like  the 
alpine  Asters,  hardy  Primulas  and  similar  flowers, 
should  have  plenty  of  the  compost  put  about 
and  among  the  crowns,  sufficient  to  bring  it  to  the 
lower  leaves  in  the  case  of  the  Primulas,  and  well  up 
to  the  crowns  of  the  Asters,  Erigerons  and  Geums. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  break  off 
the  plants  at  the  necks  when  working  the  soil 
close  to  them. 

It  will  not  be  prudent  to  do  all  the  top-dressing 
at  the  same  time.  When  the  plants  bloom  very 
early  they  should  be  top-dressed  immediately 
after  flowering.  The  early  Saxifrages,  such  as 
S.  burseriana,  S.  apiculata  and  others  may  be 
mentioned  as  of  this  class. 


Later  flowering  ones  may  be  treated  about  the 
same  time,  but  if  the  flower  buds  are  showing, 
any  working  in  of  the  soil  among  the  tufts  should 
be  delayed,  and  only  the  earth  about  them  gently 
forked  up  and  some  fresh  compost  applied  round 
the  plants.  This  gentle  forking  up  should  be  done 
with  all  plants.  The  compost  should  be  on  the 
dry  side. 

If  the  weather  should  be  showery,  no  further 
attention  wUl  be  required,  but  if  dry,  a  good  soaking 
with  pure  water  through  a  fine  rose  wiU  settle  the 
top-dressing  among  the  tufts  and  improve  their 
appearance. 

The  results  of  careful  and  timely  top-dressing 
in  spring  will  be  such  as  will  surprise  and  please 
the  lover  of  alpines  who  has  not  attempted  it 
before.  S.  Arxott. 


CONIFERS    AT    TITTENHURST 


By     W. 

*  MONO  the  host  of  interesting  and 
^^  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  in  Mr. 
/  %       Lowinsky's   garden  at  Tittenhurst,    the 

^-^^    conifers     occupy    a     prominent    place. 

X  &  One   does   not   often  see,    for  instance, 

a  finer  example  of  the  Incense  Cedar,  Libocedrus 
decurrens,  than  that  now  figured.  It  is  probably 
about  60  feet  liigh  and  its  dark,  columnar  shape 
is  very  impressive.  According  to  Mr.  Ehves,  who 
gives  particulars  in  the  "  Trees  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,"  of  a  good  many  of  the  finest  trees 
in  the  United  King- 
dom, not  many  speci- 
mens of  this  Libocedri  s 
exceed  60  feet  in 
height.  What  is 
generally  supposed  to 
be  the  tallest  is  in 
the  Royal  demesne  at 
Frogmore.  Plan  ted 
in  March,  1857,  it  was, 
in  1904,  65  feet  in 
height.  It  is  no  doubt 
considerably  higher  by 
this  time.  In  The 
Gardes  for  Septem- 
ber 27,  1 91 9.  page 
460,  two  fine  trees  at 
Orton  Hall  are  figured, 
the  larger  one  of  which 
is  71  feet  6  inches  high. 
Libocedrus  decurrens 
(not  infrequently 
grown  under  the 
erroneous  name  of 
Thuya  gigantea),  is  a 
native  of  Oregon  and 
California.  It  was 
introduced  by  Jeffrey 
in  1853.  In  a  wild 
state  it  is  sometimes, 
but  rarely,  found  up 
to  150  feet  high,  with 
a  trunk  12  feet  to  20 
feet  in  circumference. 
Cunn  in  g  ham  i a 
sinensis  was  intro- 
duced from  Canton  by 
Wm.  Kerr  to  Kew  in 
1804.  Ample  time, 
therefore,  has  elapsed 
for  us  to  form  an  esti- 
mate of  its  value  under 
cultivation.  And  the 
verdict  must  be  "of 
very  little  value."     It 


BEAN. 

is  hardy  in  the  sense  that  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  killed 
by  frost  in  the  southern  part  of  England,  but  it  is 
often  browned  by  bitter  cold,  either  in  winter  or 
spring,  and  its  appearance  spoilt  imtil  the  new- 
growth  is  developed.  The  tree  at  Tittenhurst  is 
not  the  largest,  but  it  is  one  of  the  healthiest  I 
have  seen.  I  estimated  it  at  30  feet  to  35  feet  high, 
but  one  is  apt  to  over  estimate  height.  Still,  in 
1904,  it  was  described  as  "  over  20  feet  high,  with 
spreading  feathery  branches."  The  Ctmning- 
hamia     undoubtedlv    likes     a     warm,     sheltered 
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situatitn,  especially  one  guarded  from  the  northern 
and  eastern  blasts,  and  is  a  tree  more  particularly 
adapted  for  the  south  and  south-western  countits. 
The  tallest  tree  I  have  seen  is  at  Bicton,  probably 
60  feet  high,  but  there  arc  two  at  Killerton  in  the 
same  county  of  Devon  still  taller.  Mr.  E.  H. 
Wilson  found  it  abundant  in  many  parts  of  Oiina, 
especially  in  Western  Szechuen,  where  it  forms 
pure  forest.  When  cut  down  it  shoots  up  again 
from  the  old  stump.  Plants  raised  from  seed 
collected  by  Mr.  Wilson  on  its  highest  native 
altitudes,  in  the  hope  that  a  strain  hardier  than  the 
old  one  might  be  obtained,  are  in  several  col- 
lections. As  a  rule  they  may  be  recognised  from 
the  original  type  by  their  greener,  less  glauccscent 
foliage.  But  whether  this  is  merely  a  juvenile 
character  or  indicates  some  constitutional  difference 
it  is  too  soon  yet  to  say.  Closely  allied  to  Arau- 
•caria,  the  Cunninghamia  bears  a  notable  resem- 
blance to  A.  brazilier.sis. 

The  Weeping  Wellingtonia  (Sequoia  gigantea 
var.  pendula. — I  do  not  think  the  emotion  inspired 
by  this  extraordinary  group  of  trees  will  be  one  of 
exuberant  joy.  To  me  the  picture  suggests  a 
concourse  of  lone,  lorn  widows,  dressed  in  heavy 
mourning  of  Victorian  times,  and  sunk  in  deep 
dejection.  I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  recommend 
the  Weeping  Wellingtonia  for  extensive  planting, 
but  it  will  no  doubt  make  some  appeal  to  thosr 
whom  the  old  writers  used  to  allude  to  as  "  lovers 
of  the  curious."  The  most  remarkable  example  of 
this  tree  in  Europe  grows  in  the  garden  of  the  late 
Mr.  Allard  at  La  Maulevrie,  Angers.  I  saw  it 
in  1913  and  it  was  then  a  slender  spire  65  feet  in 
height,  its  trunk  15  inches  in  diameter.  So 
pendulous  are  its  branches  and  so  closely  pressed 
to  the  trunk  that  the  diameter  of  the  whole  at  the 
base  is  only  about  6  feet. 

Cupressus  pisifera  var.  fllifera— This  is  the 
shrub  loiown  better,  perhaps,  in  gardens  as 
Relinispora  iilifera.  It  is  a  very  elegant  form  of 
the  Sawara  Cypress  from  Japan.  Although  the 
typical  tree  attains  a  stature  of  from  100  feet  to 
150  feet,  this  variety  never  appears  to  get  out  of 
a  shrubby  condition.  For  many  places  that  is, 
of  course,  an  advantage.  It  is  distinguished  by 
the  slender,  elongated,  cord-like  character  of  its 
branchlets  which  give  the  shrub  a  graceful,  pendu- 
lous aspect.  It  is  cultivated  in  Japan  and  is  said 
to  have  been  introduced  by  Fortune  in  1861. 
Not  infrequently  it  bears  cones,  and  odd  branches 
may  occasionally  be  seen  that  have  reverted  to  the 
typical  Cupressus  pisifera.  There  is  a  form  of  it 
in  cultivation  known  as  var.  filifera  aurea  in  which 
the  young  shoots  are  golden  yellow. 


THE    EREMURUS. 

ONE  may  find  joy  anel  delight  in  ,1 
1  garden  even  though  lacking  know- 
I  ledge  of  any  of  the  plants  it  contains, 
and  happily  the  humblest  cottage 
garden  may  be  a  little  paradise, 
even  though  it  is  filled  with  the  simplest  and 
cheapest  of  annuals  and  perennials  which  are 
generally  considered  common.  Nevertheless,  the 
r.'al  enthusiast  who  has  facilities  and  means  to 
surround  himself  with  choice  collections  of  par- 
ticular favourites  among  the  rarer  and  most 
interesting  of  plants,  indulges  in  a  hobby  that 
grows  the  more  fascinatmg  and  delightful  the 
farther  it  is  pursued.  To  such  the  Eremurus  family 
umst  surely  make  strong  appeal,  their  imposing 
grandeur  and  distinct  character  placing  them  among 
the  real  aristocrats  of  the  garden. 

It  caimot  be  claimed  that  Erenruri  are  so  hardy 
and  free  growing  that  they  may  be  planted  with 


A    GROUP     OF     WEEPING     VVELLINGTONIAS     WITH    A    WEEPING    CEDRUS    ATLANTICA 
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success  just  anywhere,  but  rather  we  would 
describe  them  as  plants  for  favoured  situations 
and  skilful  treatment,  but,  given  suitable  situations 
and  necessary  care,  no  plants  will  produce  quite 
so  stately  and  rich  a  display  as  a  well-disposed 
group  of  the  best  of  the  species,  or,  better  still, 
the  finest  of  the  garden  hybrids.  There  are  not 
wanting  plant-lovers  who  can  provide  the  environ- 
ment and  the  cultural  treatment  these  plants 
demand,  and  after  the  period  of  enforced 
diversion  of  attention  from  real  hobby  gardening, 
we  may  surely  once  more  take  steps  to  renovate 
and     improve     our     collections     of     specialities. 


E.  robustus,  hailing  from  Turkestan,  is  one  of 
the  strongest  and  tallest  members  of  the  family. 
When  well  established,  its  cylindrical  spikes  will 
attain  a  height  approximating  10  feet,  the  flowers 
evenly  disposed  over  fully  half  that  length  being  of 
a  pretty  opalescent  pink.  The  petals  of  the 
ineUvidual  pips  are  formed  somewhat  after  the 
fashion  of  a  small  Odontoglossum,  but  the  cluster 
of  stamens  in  the  centre  of  each  flower  stand  out 
conspicuously  and  add  much  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  lordly  spikes.  This  is  one  of  the  hardiest 
kinds,  and  in  an  early  season  may  be  seen  in 
good  form  by  the  middle  of  May,  and  from  then 
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through  June,  according  to  weather  and  situation. 
E.  himalaicus  is  another  tall  grower,  although  it 
rarely  comes  within  2  feet  of  the  maximum  height 
of  robustus.  Its  flowers  are  white  and  it  is  among 
the  earliest  to  flower. 

A  hybrid  of  the  two  foregoing  is  suggestively 
named  himrob.  Its  flowers  are  of  a  cheiry  shade 
of  pink,  and  there  is  a  particularly  beautiful 
variety  of  robustus  named  Elwesii  or  tlwesianus, 
which  is  of  very  stately  build,  with  broad  and 
ample  foliage.  I  believe,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  this  variety  rather  then  the  ordinary  type 
of  robustus  was  that  used  in  the  production  of 
the  hybrid  himrob.  Elwesianus  albus  is  still 
another  variation,  and  an  extremely  lovely  pure 
white  flower,  but  it  is  very  scarce,  and  naturally 
somewhat  expensive. 

Much  smaller  in  stature  than  those  just  mentioned 
but  valuable  on  account  of  strikingly  distinct 
coloiff,  is  E.  Bungei,  which  produces  comparatively 
small  spikes  of  rather  a  dark  yellow. 


of  pink  from  flesh  and  salmon  to  the  dark  and  rich 
coppery  tinted  shade  of  E.  Warei,  which  is  highly 
esteemed.  E.  OlgEe,  a  dark  lilac-tinted  variety 
with  dense  spikes,  has  crossed  well  with  E.  Bungei 
and  much  beauty  is  obtainable  from  mixed  seed- 
lings of  such  a  cross. 

There  is  no  doubt  a  good  many  people  have 
tried  to  establish  Eremuri  in  their  gardens  and 
have  failed,  and  the  fact  that  plants  costing, 
perhaps,  half  a  guinea  each,  have  often  dwindled 
and  succumbed  has  deterred  both  the  disappointed 
ones  and  their  friends  from  planting  in  any  quantity. 

If  one  investigates  the  methods  adopted  and 
takes  into  consideration  the  nature  of  the  plants 
it  wiU  not  appear  strange  that  failiure  often  results. 
Commonest  among  the  causes  is  that  in  an  effort 
to  economise  cheap  roots  are  bought  which  have 
been  imported  from  the  Continent. 

The  Eremurus  produces  thick,  succulent  roots 
which  radiate  from  a  stout  crown,  after  the  style 
of  the  Spokes  of  a  wheel  from  the  axle.     Imported 


EREMURI    IN    THE    BOSTON    NURSERIES. 


It  is  to  Bungei  hybridists  have  turned,  and  with 
gratifying  success,  to  not  only  extend  the  range  of 
colours  in  the  larger  growers,  but  to  lengthen  the 
flowering  season,  for  Bungei  flowers  on  until  well 
into  July,  and  some  of  the  best  of  the  newer 
hybrids  have  inherited  rich  colour  and  late-flowering 
habit  from  this  parent,  while  taking  stature  from 
parentage  of  the  bigger  species.  A  few  of  the 
leading  specialists  in  hardy  plants  have  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  raising  and  rearing  of  these 
finer  hybrids,  and  we  are  accustomed  to  see  at 
the  Royal  Horticultiural  Society  Shows  at  Chelsea 
and  at  the  principal  early  July  shows  magnificent 
spikes  that  attract  a  great  deal  of  attention,  but 
one  cannot  fully  appreciate  their  nobility  and 
grandeur  until  they  are  seen  growing  en  masse 
in  the  nurseries  of  such  firms  as  R.  Wallace  and  Co., 
Amos  Perry,  Maurice  Prichard,  and  William 
Artindale  and  Son,  from  whose  niursery  at  Boston, 
Lines.,  the  photograph  was  obtained  for  the 
accompanying  illustration.  To  name  and  describe 
all  the  hybrids  of  recent  introduction  would  mean 
making  a  catalogue  of  the  Eremuri,  but  from  any 
of  the  firms  mentioned  descriptions  of  varieties 
may  be  obtained,  and  it  suffices  to  say  that  the 
colours  available  embrace  pale,  bright  and  dark 
yellows,   amber   and  orange,   and  varying  shades 


roots  are  often  damaged  by  packing  and  transport, 
and  are  invariably  dried  and  shrivelled  from  being 
kept  long  out  of  ground.  To  plant  such  roots  into 
wet  soil  diu'ing  autumn  is  to  risk  partial  or  total 
decay  during  winter.  The  only  reasonable  means 
of  preserving  imported  roots  is  to  place  them  in  a 
bed  of  moist  Coconut  fibre  under  cover  of  a  frame, 
and  then  carefuUy  lift  and  plant  out  w'hen  growth 
is  commencing  in  spring.  Another  mistake 
frequently  made  is  to  insist  upon  being  supplied 
with  extra  strong  crowns  in  order  to  ensirre  big 
flower  spikes  the  first  season.  These  big  crowns 
have  far-spreading  roots,  and  in  lifting  some,  if 
not  all,  of  the  main  thongs  get  severed,  bruised 
or  torn  ;  and  here  again  autumn-planting  incurs 
risk  of  rotting  during  winter. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  surest  and,  in 
the  long  run,  the  most  satisfactory  plan  is  to 
puirchase  young  seedlings  of  two,  or  not  more 
than  three  years  of  age,  and  plant  in  spring  when 
growth  is  fairly  starting.  This  ensures  speedy 
attachment  of  new  roots  to  the  soil,  and  avoids 
all  risk  of  decay  during  dormant  lying  in  the  cold, 
wet  soil,  which  must  be  endured  by  autumn-planted 
roots.  True,  this  method  means  one  has  to  wait 
a  year,  perhaps  more,  before  the  first  flower- 
spike    is    seen,    but    with    the   root    system    well 


established,  the  plant  will  then  support  a  fine  spike 
and  still  gain  strength  for  future  displays,  whereas 
an  older  root  which  survives  the  winter  and  flowers 
will  weaken  itself  because  it  is  only  partially 
established. 

Eremurus  are  not  suitable  subjects  for  cold, 
wet  soils,  or  for  bleak,  exposed  situations,  but 
given  deeply  dug,  fairly  rich  and  well-drained 
soil,  one  may  afford  the  crowns  all  the  protection 
from  frost  they  require  by  covering  with  straw,  dry 
leaves  or  bracken,  held  together  by  a  circle  of 
wire-netting  or  Hazel  boughs,  and  no  feature 
of  all  well-ordered  garden  is  more  worthy  the 
labour  involved  than  a  thriving  colony  of 
Eremuri.  Old  Florist. 


Gardening    of    the   Week 


FOR     SOUTHERN     GARDENS. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Turnips. — During  the  next  month  or  two 
frequent  sowings  sliould  be  made  to  keep  up  a 
continual  supply  of  roots.  The  shallow  drills 
should  be  i  foot  to  15  inches  apart,  and  thinning 
of  the  seedlings  must  be  done  directly  they  are 
large  enough. 

Peas  Raised  Under  Glass.— Those  that  have 
been  fully  exposed  to  the  weather  may  be  trans- 
planted on  a  south  border,  care  being  taken  to 
prevent  the  wind  damaging  the  shoots.  Branches 
of  evergreens  are  suitable  for  this  purpose.  Those 
sown  early  in  the  open  ground  are  ready  for  sticks, 
and  this  work  should  be  done  before  the  haulm 
bends  over. 

Asparagus. — Where  it  is  intended  to  sow  seeds 
of  this  higlily  prized  vegetable,  this  should  be 
done  without  further  delay.  They  can  either  be 
sown  where  they  are  to  remain  or  in  a  border 
to  be  transplanted  later  on.  If  the  former  method 
is  chosen,  the  rows  should  be  18  inches  apart, 
and  the  plants  must  be  eventually  thinned  to 
15  inches  or  18  inches.  Three  lines  will  be  sufiicient 
for  a  bed,  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  allow  3  feet 
or  4  feet  of  space  before  making  another  row. 
Strong  roots  two  or  three  years  old  can  be  pur- 
chased and  planted  at  this  date  if  quick  returns 
are  desired.  The  roots  should  be  planted  4  inches 
or  6  inches  deep,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  them 
becoming  dry  during  the  process  of  replanting. 
No  "  grass "  should  be  cut  from  these  plants  this 
summer,  but  next  season  a  fair  crop  may  be  reason- 
ably expected.  Old  beds  must  be  kept  free  of 
weeds  and  receive  a  dressing  of  wood-ashes  or 
soot.  Agricultural  salt  is  also  recommended  for 
Asparagus  beds. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Poinsettias. — Stuck  plants  that  have  been 
kept  on  the  dry  side  ought  now  to  be  afforded 
more  moistiu'e  at  the  roots,  placed  in  a  warm  house, 
and  sprayed  over  twice  each  day  with  tepid  water. 
Xew  shoots  will  soon  form,  and  when  large  enough 
they  may  be  removed  with  a  heel  of  the  old  wood 
attached.  Insert  them  in  small  pots  filled  with 
sandy  soil,  and  place  in  the  propagating-case. 
Shade  them  from  strong  sunlight.  Euphorbia 
jacquiniccflora  requires  the  same  treatment. 

Hippeastrums. — As  these  delightful  plants 
pass  the  flowering  stage  they  should  be  placed  in 
a  warm  moist  house  to  complete  their  season's 
growth.  They  can  be  assisted  by  occasional 
applications  of  liquid  manure,  or  given  a  sprinkling 
of  some  fertiliser.  When  the  foliage  dies  down  the 
bulbs  require  a  long  and  decided  rest  in  cool  but 
dry  surroundings. 

Olivias.' — When  these  plants  cease  flowering 
liquid  manure  may  be  given  at  frequent  intervals 
to  specimens  that  have  filled  their  pots  with  roots. 
Unless  the  growth  shows  signs  of  deterioration 
there  is  no  need  to  repot. 

Tlie  Flower  Garden. 

Dahlias. — It  is  time  the  old  tubers  were  removed 
from  their  resting  quarters  and  placed  in  boxes. 
Sprinkle  a  little  soil  between  the  roots,  and  stand 
them  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  where  they  will  make 
a  little  growth  before  the  end  of  May,  when  they 
can  be  transferred  to  their  flowering  quarters . 
The  stock  of  favourite  varieties  may  be  increased 
by  splitting  up  the  roots  when  growth  is  apparent. 
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Annuals. — ^Any  catalogue  will  supply  a  host 
ui  tliesu  beautiful  flowers,  which  should  be  sowu 
in  the  open  ground  at  once  providing  it  is  not  too 
wet.  A  border  is  often  set  apart  for  annuals, 
and  if  a  little  discretion  is  used  in  the  selection 
and  arrangement,  the  result  is  very  effective. 
Vacant  spaces  in  borders  and  shrubberies  may 
be  filled  with  these  plants.  A  few  annuals,  such 
as  Mignonette,  can  be  gro\ni  in  quantity  for  cut- 
ting purposes.  Where  they  have  been  raised  in 
pans  or  bo.xes  they  must  be  pricked  off  early  and 
grown  cool  to  prevent  them  becoming  spindly. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

Wall  Trees.— The  failure  of  fruit  trees  on  walls 
can  often  be  traced  to  dryness  at  the  roots,  and 
this  applies  especially  to  south  walls  and  where 
the  borders  are  raised  above  the  surrounding 
land.  Every  facility  is  there  for  water  to  drain 
away,  yet  because  the  trees  are  outside  little 
thought  is  given  to  supply  the  roots  with  moisture 
during  a  period  of  drought.  It  is  therefore  advis- 
able to  examine  the  roots  from  time  to  time, 
and  when  necessary  give  the  roots  a  thorough 
soaking.  A  mulching  of  partly  decayed  manure 
may  also  be  given.  Where  a  hose  pipe  and  water 
is  available,  the  trees  can  also  be  given  a  good 
drenching.  If  the  trees  are  treated  in  this  way 
and  the  roots  kept  moist,  red  spider  and  most 
insect  pests  seldom  appear. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Cucumbers. — -Plants  bearing  fruits  may  be 
assisted  with  a  little  artificial  manure  or  liquid 
manure  water.  If  the  roots  are  near  the  surface, 
top-dress  with  fibrous  loam  and  manure  from 
an  old  hotbed.  Raise  another  batch  of  plants 
for  succession  and  to  fill  some  of  the  frames  which 
will  be  available  at  the  end  of  May. 

Tomatoes. — If  seed  was  sown  early  in  the  year 
the  plants  will  now  require  pots  6  inches  in 
diameter,  and  they  must  be  grown  near  the  roof 
glass  to  encourage  sturdy  growth.  Good  fibrous 
loam  and  leaf-mould  may  be  used  for  this  potting. 
Fruits  are  swelling  freely  on  plants  raised  last 
autumn,  and  the  roots  may  be  given  frequent 
applications  of  liquid  manure  or  an  occasional 
sprinkling  of  some  reliable  fertiliser.  Remove 
all  side  shoots  as  thev  appear. 

T.  W.  Briscoe. 
(Gardener  to  W.  R.  Lysaght,  Esq.) 
Castlcford,  Chepstow. 


FOR     NORTHERN     G.4RDENS. 
Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Tomatoes. — The  earlier  batches  are  now  growing 
freely  and  opening  their  flowers.  Although  a  little 
troublesome,  it  pays  to  go  over  the  trusses  of 
open  blooms  daily  with  a  rabbit's  tail  tied  on  a 
stick,  so  as  to  ensure  a  free  set  of  fruit.  Do  this 
about  mid-day.  Plant  or  place  in  fruiting  pots  later 
batches  and  see  that  a  fairly  dry,  buoyant  atmos- 
phere is  maintained  in  the  house.  Disbud  and 
tie  as  becomes  necessary. 

Melons. — It  is  much  easier  now  to  keep  up  the 
necessary  temperature  in  the  Melon  house,  and 
ample  moisture  must  be  given  in  the  way  of 
syringing  and  damping  down  to  make  certain 
that  all  vermin  are  discouraged.  See  also  that 
the  plants  never  suffer  from  lack  of  water  at  the 
roots.  Continue  to  attend  regularly  to  pinching 
and  tying,  never  allowing  the  growths  to  become- 
crowded.  Early  plants  swelling  their  fruits  are 
greatly  stimulated  by  occasional  soakings  with 
tepid  liquid  manure. 

Vines. — Even  the  latest  houses  will  now  be 
requiring  attention  in  the  way  of  disbudding. 
Keep  a  moist  atmosphere  in  the  houses,  and  give 
air  with  due  precaution.  Thin  as  early  as  possible, 
for  the  work  is  much  more  difficult  when  tlie  berries 
are  allowed  to  be  half  grown  before  the  scissors 
are  in  evidence. 

Peaches. — Keeping  the  trees  in  good  health  and 
free  from  all  insect  pests  is  now  the  chief  work 
with  this  fruit,  but  the  disbudding  of  the  latest 
trees,  and  the  thinning  of  the  fruits,  where  necessary, 
must  receive  due  attention.  Trees  carrying  heavy 
crops  will  benefit  greatly  by  an  occasional  soaking, 
at  the  roots,  with  weak  liquid  manure,  or  the 
application  of  a  moderate  dressing  of  some  approved 
chemical  fertiliser. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Rooted  Cuttings. — Cuttings  of  Fuchsias,  Helio- 
tropes, Pelargoniums,  and  others  inserted  some 
time  ago  are  now  well  rooted  and  should  be  potted 
off  singly  into  3-inch  and  4-inch  pots,  according 
to  the  various  sizes.  Use  good,  sweet  compost, 
but  refrain  from  employing  manures  at  this  stage. 


Seedling  Begonias. — The  plants  from  tin 
January  sowing  are  now  making  rapid  progress, 
and  should  be  transplanted  to  boxes  of  fairly  rieli 
soil,  the  larger  plants  being  placed  in  3-inch  pots. 
All  the  smaller  plants  should  be  carefully  retained, 
as  almost  invariably  these  turn  out  to  be  the  best 
of  the  batch.  This  is  especially  so  with  the  double 
varieties  of  the   tuberous  section. 

Amaryllis. — As  these  go  out  of  flower  the 
plants  should  be  top-dressed  with  some  good, 
rich  soil  and  set  in  a  house  having  a  temperature 
of  65°  to  70°.  This  is  to  allow  of  their  making 
strong,  healthy  growth  and  so  building  up  the 
bulbs  for  the  next  crop  of  bloom.  Later — in  June, 
they  must  be  set  in  a  sunny  pit  or  greenhouse, 
with  a  much  lower  temperature. 

Eucharis  amazonica. — This    fine  stove  plant, 

not  infrequently  fails  to  bloom  well,  and  as  often 
as  not  the  reason  is  the  keeping  of  the  plants  in  a 
too  high  temperature.  Try  healthy  plants  that 
fail  to  flower  in  a  house  with  a  night  temperature 
of  about  50°  for  three  or  four  weeks,  and  then 
return  to  the  stove  or  intermediate  liouse,  and 
they  are  almost  certain  to  give  a  fine  display  of 
large    blooms.     While    in    the   lower    temperature 


ERIMURUS  ROBUSTUS  IN  A  SHELTERED 
CORNER. 

be  rather  sparing  with  tlie  watering  can.  Really 
well  managed  plants  will  give  three  crops  of  flowers 
every  vear. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Nepeta  Mussini. — There  is  often  trouble  in 
finding  suitable  flowering  plants  that  will  tlirive 
under  trees.  By  chance,  some  years  ago,  I  found 
that  this  delightful  old  plant  tlu-ives  admirably 
planted  round  close  to  the  stem  of  large  Apple 
trees.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  plant  this  Nepeta, 
either  in  such  situations,  or  in  more  favourable 
sites.     It  succeeds  in  gardens  where  Lavender  fails. 

Violas  and  Pansies. — Alter  being  well  hardened 
off  these  most  useful  dwarf  plants  may  now  be 
planted  in  their  permanent  quarters.  If  the  soil  be 
rich  and  of  a  rather  moist  retentive  nature,  the 
Viola  will  tlrrive  quite  well  in  full  sunshine,  but 
the  more  aristocratic  Pansy  must,  to  give  of  its 
best,  have  partial  shade. 

Wallflowers. — As  a  rule  these  are  sown  much  too 
late  to  permit  of  the  plants  attaining  a  fair  size. 
Sown  during  the  next  ten  days  or  so  they  will 
form  fine  bushy  specimens  that  will  flower  gloriously 
next  spring.  C.   Blair, 

(Gardener  to  Seton  M.  Thomson,  Esq.). 
Preston  House,  Linlithgow. 


Sowing   of    Winter   Crops 

THV.  season  is  once  again  near  at  hand 
for  making  the  sowing  of  the  various 
varieties  of  the  Brassica  family  for  pro- 
viding vegetable  produce  during  the 
autumn,  winter  and  early  spring  months. 
This  subject  has  often  been  treated  upon  in  the 
columns  of  The  Garden,  but  perhaps  a  few 
remarks  detailing  the  methods  employed  here  may 
be  useful  to  some  who  are  not  thorouglily  con- 
versant with  the  subject.  First  and  foremost 
the  piece  of  ground  that  is  to  serve  as  the  seed  bed 
should  have  been  located  some  time  ago  and 
thoroughly  cultivated  in  the  meantime  by  being 
deeply  dug.  If  the  ground  has  not  been  cultivated 
of  late,  a  liberal  dressing  of  manure  worked  in  at 
the  time  of  digging  will  be  of  great  assistance, 
but  ground  in  good  condition  is  better  without. 
Try  to  obtain  a  site  each  season  that  is  thoroughly 
new  to  any  member  of  the  Cabbage  family,  such  as 
ground  that  has  done  duty  as  a  Strawberry  border 
or  carried  flowers,  or  any  rotation  that  will  cause 
a  complete  change.  When  sowing  the  seed  the 
chief  consideration  will  be  to  have  the  ground  in 
thoroughly  good  working  order.  This  is  far  more 
important  than  trying  to  get  the  seed  in  to  a  given 
date.  Now,  as  to  the  methods  we  adopt,  which 
may  be  modified  according  to  circumstances. 
If  the  ground  is  heavy  in  character,  fork  it  over 
before  raking  down,  and  if  the  soil  is  naturally 
deficient  in  lime,  give  a  dusting,  also  of  good  dry 
wood-ashes  if  procurable.  Rake  down  to  a  good 
fine  tiltlr  and  then  mark  out  the  beds  with  the 
aid  of  the  rod  and  leave  alleys  between  each  bed 
I  foot  in  width.  These  we  make  by  treading  down 
the  soil  with  the  feet  close  together,  a  simple  but 
effective  means.  Having  previously  tied  the 
packets  together  of  those  seeds  requiring  attention 
at  this  date,  lay  each  variety  out  on  its  particular 
bed  and  the  label,  and  endeavour  to  arrange  it 
so  that  the  varieties  of  Broccoli  and  Cauliflower 
alike  in  leafage,  are  Icept  apart.  Whether  the 
seeds  are  sown  broadcast  or  in  drills  is  a  matter 
of  opinion.  We  always  sow  broadcast.  Where 
birds  are  troublesome  means  must  be  taken  to 
protect  the  seeds  and  the  preparation  known  as 
Horticol  is  famous  for  the  purpose,  and  by  treating 
the  seeds  with  it  one  can  dispense  with  nets.  Tip 
the  seeds  into  a  tin  or  some  receptacle  and  just  add 
a  little  of  the  Horticol  and  vigorously  mix,  adding 
more  if  necessary.  Incidentally,  I  might  mention 
that  this  is  used  here  on  grass  seeds  with  unquali- 
fied success.  If  the  ground  is  dry  at  the  time  of  sow- 
ing or  the  weather  conditions  point  to  a  prolonged 
dry  spell,  well  water  the  seed  beds  before  sowing. 

Having  completed  the  sowing,  have  some  finely 
sifted  soil  in  readiness,  obtained,  if  possible,  from 
a  source  known  to  be  free  from  weeds  and 
lightly  dust  the  beds  with  this.  Old  potting 
soil  that  has  been  stored  and  sifted  is  ideal 
for  the  purpose.  If,  at  the  time  of  sowing,  a 
dry  spell  is  threatened,  further  mulch  tlie  beds 
with  short  grass  mowings,  and  if  the  seeds  have  not 
been  treated  as  previously  advised,  cover  with  nets 
against  the  ravages  of  birds,  as  prevention  is  better 
than  cure,  and  birds,  especially  chafiinches,  have  a 
great  lildng  for  seeds.  As  soon  as  germination 
is  well  advanced  remove  the  nets  as  the  young 
plants  will  tlirive  better  when  fully  exposed. 
Hand-weeding,  if  necessary,  should  be  done  while 
the  weeds  are  in  their  infancy,  as  at  this  season  they 
grow  apace  and  will  quickly  choke  the  plants 
if  allowed  to  remain  and,  what  is  more,  will  greatly 
increase  the  amount  of  time  and  labour  needed  to 
clean  the  beds  later  on.  A  sowing  of  Leeks  at 
the  same  time  will  furnish  plants  for  the  latest 
supplies,  and  Lettuces  of  both  Cos  and  Cabbage 
varieties,  niav  also  be  sowr.  F.  B. 
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COLUMN   FOR    THE 
CURIOUS 

The  Moox  and  Horticulture, — A  recent 
note  by  that  most  provocative  of  writers,  "  Anne 
Amateur,"  called  attention  to  the  widespread 
belief  in  the  influence  of  the  moon  in  gardening 
operations,  and  suggested  that  an  opinion  so 
generally  held  must  have  some  kernel  of  fact 
in  it.  I  am,  however,  most  reluctant  to  adopt 
this  reasoning,  as  I  have  met  so  many  who  think 
that  Onions  should  be  always  large  ;  others  who 
consider  that  rock  gardens  can  be,  nay  are, 
artistic ;  and  even  those  who  believe  the 
feminine  mind  to  be  incapable  of  logic,  that  I 
should  be  the  last  to  accept  opinions  merely 
because  they  are  widely  spread.  The  supposed 
influence  of  the  moon  on  gardening  operations 
is,  however,  an  interesting  chapter  on  folk  lore 
which  can  be  traced  back  to  the  most  remote 
times,  and  its  existence  to-day  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  persistence  of  ideas.  The  main 
principle,  which  is  common  to  all  nations,  is  that 
operations  where  increase  is  aimed  at  should  be 
performed  in  the  wa.\ing  of  the  moon,  and  in  those 
in  which  decrease  is  desired  are  most  properly 
done  in  the  waning  period.  Thus  seeds  should 
be  sown  and  grafts  made  in  the  increase,  and 
hair  and  nails  cut  in  the  wane. 

Sir  J.  G.  Fraser  in  the  "  Golden  Bough  "  gives 
an  interesting  collection  of  facts  on  the  subject, 
and  it  is  most  remarkable  to  see  that  South 
.\mericans,  Burmese,  Lithuanians,  Africans  and 
other  nationalities  all  agree  in  this  main  point. 
Very  early  traces  of  moon  worship  are  found  in 
Egypt,  where  Osiris  was  worshipped  as  the  Corn 
God  and  worship  of  the  moon  took  preference 
of  that  of  the  sun.  According  to  Fraser,  the  idea 
arose  from  the  notion  that  all  things  waxed  and 
waned  in  sympathy  with  the  moon  ;  and  Pliny 
obviously  had  this  idea  in  his  mind  when  he  said 
that  the  moon  "  saturates  the  earth  and  by  its 
approach,  fills  bodies,  while  by  its  departi^ue 
empties  them  .  .  .  even  the  blood  of  men  grows 
and  diminishes  with  the  light  of  the  moon,  and 
leaves  and  herbage  also  feel  the  same  influence 
since  the  lunar  energy  penetrates  all  things." 
In  Roman  times  Onions  were  considered  to  be  an 
exception  to  the  rule,  sprouting  in  the  wane  and 
withering  in  the  increase.  A  vegetable,  such  as 
Lettuce,  which  runs  early  to  seed  might  be  checked 
in  its  growth  by  sowing  in  the  wane.  Grafting 
especially  was  recommended  by  Pliny  and  other 
wTiters  to  be  done  in  the  increase,  and  this  opinion, 
like  so  many  others,  held  sway  throughout  the 
?tliddle  ,A.ges.  Gardening  must  have  been  a  com- 
plicated process  in  those  times.  We  have  all 
heard  of  the  vicar's  gardener  who,  when  asked 
why  certain  operations  had  not  been  done, 
replied  that  "  they  would  all  be  done  in  God's 
good  time."  But  what  reply  would  the  employer 
have  made  to  the  gardener  of  the  Middle  .4,ges 
who,  under  like  circumstances,  replied  that  he 
was  waiting  for  the  moon  to  enter  Capricorn  ? 

Despite  the  almost  universal  acceptance  of  the 
lunar  theory,  voices  were  raised  now  and  again 
in  contradiction.  St.  Augustine  said  "  that  it 
is  a  great  offence  for  any  man  to  observe  the  time 
and  course  of  the  moone,  when  they  plant  any 
tree  or  sow  any  corne,  for  none  put  their  trust 
in  them  but  that  they  worship  them."  From  the 
horticultural  side  Quintin^-e  combated  the  accepted 
belief,  and  tried  various  experiments  which 
convinced  him  that  it  was  but  a  fallacy.  His 
book,  "  Instructions  pour  les  Arbres  Fruitiers," 
was  not,  however,  published  till  after  his  death, 
and  a  timorous  editor,  fearing  such  lunar  heresy, 


reinstated  the  moon  in  an  appendix,  ifuch 
might  be  quoted  from  other  authors  as  to  this 
curious  belief ;  Hudibras,  for  instance  .  .  .  but 
no,  perhaps  the  quotation  is  a  little  too  Hudi- 
brastic !  Those  interested  will  find  much  of 
value  in  the  "  Golden  Bough  "  "  Adonis  Attis 
and  Osiris,"  Vol.  II.,  in  Brand's  "  Popular 
Antiquities."  and  in  "  Moon  Lore,"  by  the 
Rev.  T.  Harley,  published  in  1885.  It  would  be 
very  interestng  to  know  of  any  current  opinions 
on  the  subject,  to  see  how  far  they  agree  with 
the  ancients.  E.  A.  Bunv.'^rd. 


BEE    NOTES 

IN  early  AprU,  weather  permitting,  every 
stock  in  the  apiary  should  have  its  annual 
spring  cleaning.  To  do  this  work  effectively 
at  least  one  spare  floor-board  and  brood- 
chamber  are  necessary,  better  still  if  you 
have  a  complete  spare  hive.  The  operation  of 
spring  cleaning  should  be  performed  as  follows  : 
Move  the  stock  hive  a  little  to  one  side,  and  in  its 
place  stand  your  clean  floor-board  and  brood- 
chamber.  The  floor-board  of  the  hive  should 
slope  slightly  from  back  to  front  (if  the  rear  legs 
are  raised  an  inch  it  will  be  sufficient),  but  must 
be  perfectly  level  across  the  entrance.  Some  few 
hives  are  so  constructed  that  the  frames  hang 
parallel  to  the  entrance.  In  these  cases  the  floor- 
board must  not  slope,  but  must  be  perfectly  level 
each  way. 

It  is  natural  for  bees  to  build  their  combs 
vertically,  and  if  the  frames  do  not  hang  true  the 
combs  built  in  them  will  not  be  even  and  there 
may  be  a  difficulty  later  on  in  manipulating  them. 

The  legs  of  the  hive  should  always  stand  on 
bricks  or  tiles,  and  not  directly  upon  the  ground. 
Having  got  your  clean  hive  ready  and  in  position, 
the  stock  can  be  subdued  with  a  few  puffs  of 
smoke  (bees  are  generally  good-tempered  in  spring 
and  require  very  little  smoke),  the  quilts  removed, 
and  the  tops  of  the  frames  thoroughly  scraped  of 
all  brace  comb  and  propolis.  An  ideal  tool  for 
this  purpose,  and  one  I  always  use  myself,  is  the 
Eloomfield  Hive  Tool,  obtainable  from  most 
appliance  dealers.  It  greatly  facilitates  matters 
if  you  use  a  carbolic  cloth.  It  keeps  the  bees 
from  coming  up  over  the  tops  of  the  frames  during 
the  scraping  operation. 

When  the  frames  have  been  cleaned  they  can 
be  lifted  out  one  by  one  and  placed  in  the  same 
order  in  the  new  hive.  Should  the  outside  combs 
be  mildew'ed,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  after  a 
very  wet  winter,  they  can  be  removed  altogether 
and  the  dummy  or  divisioned  board  used  to 
contract  the  size  of  the  brood-chamber. 

Always  smear  the  edges  of  the  dummy  or 
division  board  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
walls  of  the  hive  with  vaseline.  The  grease  prevents 
the  bees  piropolising  these  parts  together  with  all 
the  attendant  difficulties  that  this  causes  in 
manipulation.  It  is  an  advantage  to  vaseline 
also  the  metal  runners  on  which  the  frames  hang. 
The  fact  that  bees  will,  if  they  can,  stick  everything 
together  in  the  hive  with  propolis  is  a  great  annoy- 
ance to  every  bee-keeper,  and  it  is  a  pity  that 
vaseline  is  not  more  frequently  used,  such  as  round 
the  edges  of  supers  and  queen  excluders.  It  is  a 
great  aid  to  gentle  handling,  and  often  saves  the 
bee-keeper  many  stings. 

Any  bees  left  in  the  old  hive  can  be  shaken  down 
on  to  a  sloping  board  placed  in  front  of  their  new 
home,  which  they  will  quickly  enter.  The  old 
hive  must  now  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  if 
there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  healthiness  of  the 
bees  it  contained,  it  must  be  properly  disinfected 
before  being  used  for  any  fresh  lot. 


The  safest  method  of  disinfecting  a  hive  is  to- 
scorch  the  interior  with  a  painter's  blow  lamp. 
Make  sure  that  the  propolis  is  destroyed  and 
that  all  crevices  between  the  woodwork  are 
scorched.  The  inside  can  then  be  scrubbed  with 
soap  and  water  and  painted  over  with  a  dis- 
infectant such  as  Izal,  one  tablespoonful  to 
2  quarts  of  water,  or  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
formaldehyde.  If  necessary,  the  outside  of  the 
hive  can  be  repainted. 

It  may  happen  that  you  live  near  a  steam 
disinfector,  which  is  possessed  by  most  Urban 
and  Rural  District  Authorities.  It  so,  your 
infected  h'ves  and  appliances  can  be  disinfected 
in  this  apparatus  for  a  small  fee.  I  have  found 
this  method  convenient  myself.  The  hives  wiU, 
however,  always  require  repainting  after  this 
process,  as  they  are  kept  under  high  pressure 
steam  for  at  least  an  hour. 

It  is  most  important  to  remember  that  all 
disinfecting  work  must  be  done  thoroughly,  other- 
wise it  is  no  good  doing  it  at  aU»  It  is  always 
advisable  to  cover  with  quicklime  and  dig  the- 
ground  on  which  diseased  stocks  have  stood. 
Many  reciurring  cases  of  disease  that  have  come 
under  my  notice  have  almost  certainly  been  due- 
to  hives  not  being  properly  disinfected. 

Birdwood.  Wells,  L.  Bigg-Wither. 


TheSladeSectional  Garden  Frame, — This  frame 
illustrated  in  our  advertisment  pages  is  extremely 
handy  and  a  welcome  addition  to  many  well-ordered 
gardens.  It  is  very  easily  fitted  together  and  as 
readily  dismantled  as  a  portable  frame  should  be. 
The  frame  is  well  built  and  so  constructed  that  it 
may  be  extended  to  any  length.  It  will  doubtless 
prove  a  great  boon  both  to  amateur  and  professional 
gardeners  and,  if  widely  distributed,  as  we  hope  it 
will  be  this  spring,  it  will  go  a  long  way  towards 
increasing  the  food  supply  of  the  country,  besides 
which  it  is  extremely  useful  for  the  raising  of 
annual  flowers  for  bedding  and  many  other  ways 
in  which  a  garden  frame  is  indispensable. 


Around    the    Markets 

EASTEHTIBE  brings  increased  deniaiKls  in  the 
markets  for  flowers  and  plant:^ — particularly 
plants,  for  which  the  wise  shopkeepers  place 
their  orders  at  least  a  week  ahead,  otherwise 
there  is  a  lively  danger  of  being  left  without. 
It  is  no  light  work  getting  the  required  numbers 
of  plants  in  pots  to  the  markets  these  days, 
and  the  demand  has  been  greater  than  for  many  years 
pa'^t. 

Though  still  short  in  supply,  Palms  are  more  numerous. 
The  principal  stocks  came  from  Belgium,  France  and 
Holland,  and  these  countries  are,  of  course,  far  from  being 
r, '-established  horticuJturally.  Standard  and  pyramid 
Bay  trees  arc  also  favoured"  for  Easter  decorations,  and 
the  best  of  these  arc  grown  in  and  around  Ghent,  par- 
ticularly at  Loochristy,  where  a  long,  straight  road  is 
bordered  on  both  sides  by  practically  nothing  but  nurseries 
tor  fully  ten  miles.  This  is  also  where  the  best  of  the 
Azaleas  of  all  types  are  grown,  and  it  is  tlie  home  of  the 
modern  form  of  the  species  known  popularly  as  Ghent 
Azaleas.  Forced  Azalea  indica  varieties  of  all  possible 
colours  and  A.  mollis  of  almost  fiery  brilliance  of  colour 
have  been  in  great  demand.  These,  with  tall  spikes  of 
Lilinm  Harrisii  and  the  Palms,  make  up  the  foundation 
for  the  larger  groups.  Pot  Roses  are  again  to  be  had  in 
fair  numbers.  These  are  principally  such  ramblers  as 
Dorothy  Perkins,  Hiawatha.  Excelsa  and  Lady  Gay. 

The  '  dwarf er  plants  include  excellent  Hydrangeas. 
Genistas,  Acacias,  the  fragrant  Boronia.  Cinerarias  and 
Ericas,  with  a  wealth  of  Hyacinth?.  Tulips  and  Lily  of  the 
Valley.  The  old  favourite  Dicentra  (Dielytra)  spectabilis 
is  offered  by  several  growers  and  eagerly  bought  up.  but 
not  in  such  quantities  as  a  decade  and  more  ago.  Ferns, 
Aspidistras,  Araucaria  excelsa  and  Grevilha  robusta  arc 
the  principal  foliage  plants,  and  these  are  splendidly 
grown . 

Of  cut  flowers  Poses  have  increased  greatly  and,  like 
the  Carnations,  are  of  improved  quality.  The  increased 
light  and  sunny  days  have  worked  wonders  in  the  colour 
and  substance  of  Carnation  blooms.  As  one  would  expect. 
Arums  are  dearer,  though  fairly  plentiful.  Daffodils  and 
Narcissi,  which  were  scarce  last  week-end.  are  coming  in 
great  force.  Last  week  we  had  to  rely  almost  solely  on 
home-gro\\'n  Karcissi,  as  the  consignments  from  the  Scilly 
and  Hiannel  Islands  were  very  irregular,  often  arriving 
at  ten  o'clock  or  later  in  the  morning,  after  the  real  business 
was  done.  French  flowers  have  also  been  uncertain 
quantities,  but  mostly  bad  through  delays  in  transit. 
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Onions ! 


Mr.  T.  Butcher,  the  winner  of  the  second  prize 
ill    the    Daily    Mirror    Potato    Competition. 

IN  the  photograph  Mr.  Butcher  is 
standing  behind  a  growth  of  Onions 
he  raised  on  Multiple  in  1919.  They 
were  a  crop  worth  having. 
The  efficacy  of  Multiple  in  Onion  grow- 
ing is  spoken  well  of  by  many  growers. 
Mr.  Bradley,  the  Horticultural  Instructor 
to  the  KentEducation Committee, mentions 
Onions  in  his  comparative  reports  on  the 
use  of  Multiple  versus  ....  (a  well  ad- 
vertised soil  dressing  for  increasing  crops). 
From  a  square  rod  of  land  treated  with 
Multiple  he  harvested  168  lbs.  of  Onions. 
From  a  second  similar  plot  treated  with 
the  other  material  the  crop  weighed  only 
137  lbs.  And  from  another  plot  to 
which  no  manurial  help  had  been  provided 
the  yield  only  weighed  122  lbs. 

Adequate  proof  that  it  pays  to  use  Multiple  for  Onion 
growing. 

MnlttPt 


GARDEN    PLANT    FOOD. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  SEEDSMEN  IN 

112  lb.  bags     .     2.3/-       .561b. bags    .     12/- 


iS  lb. 
7  lb. 


6/6       Hlb. 
2/-        Cartons 


3/6 

1/- 


ROBINSON  BROS.,  Ltd.,WEST  BROMWICH,  STAFFS. 


NATIONAL    UNION    OF 
HORTICULTURAL  WORKERS 

(late  British  Gardeners'  Association). 

Reg.    No.    1666  T. 

WAGES     STANDARD. 

The  New  Standard  of  W.iges  drawn  up  by  the 
Annual  General  Council  is  now  ready.  Copies 
of  the  same,  together  with  particulars  of  the 
National  Union  of  Horticultural  Workers,  may  be 
had  on  application,  from  the  General  Secretary, 
Nation.al  Union  of  Horticultural  Workers,  I, 
Wellington  Place,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W.8.  A 
jtamped  addressed  envelope  should  be  enclosed. 


.0. 

FREE  OFFER  £ 

SOPHOS,"  which  has  a  widespread  repu- 
tation as  the  Ideal  Liquid  Cleanser  and 
Disinfectant, has  been  found  from  recent 
experiments  invaluable  as  an  Insecticide. 
"  Sophos  "  is  clean  and  pleasant  to  handle, 
and  does  not  require  to  be  washed  off,  being 
harmless  to  young  shoots,  etc.  It  is  econom- 
ical, 5  ozs.  (three-quarters  of  a  teacunful) 
being  sufficient  for  mixing  with  one  gallon 
of  cold  water^with  which  it  mixes  readily. 
We  want  every  reader  of  "The  Garden  "  to 
test  "  Sophos  "  as  an  Insecticide.  Kindly  fill 
in  and  post  the  coupon  below  and  we  will 
send  you  a  13  oz.  trial  sample  bottle  free. 

The  only  condition  attached  to  this  generous 
offer  is  a  simple  one.  namely,  that  the  recipients 
shall,  within  one  month,  drop  us  a  postcard 
telling  us  of  their  experience  in  using  "  Sophos" 
against  Green  Fly.  Mildew  and  other  pests- 
Please  fill  in  the  coupon  now  before  turning 
the  page. 

SOPHOS  "FREE  SAMPLE"  COUPON 

Onl7  one  bottle  can  be  sent  to  each  faroily. 
Petrel  Ammonia  Works, 

3,  Watson  Street,    Glasgow. 

Please  send  one  Sample  Bottle  of  "  Sophos  "  free  to 
the  followinti  address.  In  accepting  your  offer  I  am 
furnishing  my  Grocer's  name  and  address  and  promise 
to  write  you  within  a  month  as  requested. 

MY    NAME 

ADDRESS 

MY  GROCER'S  NAME 

ADDRESS 


GOVERNMENT 
SURPLUS 

[SUBJECT    UNSOLD). 

WIRE   NETTING 

In  Rolls,  150ft.  X  3ft.      Thick  Gauges. 
Japanned  Black. 

One   inch    Mesh       30/-    poll 

One-and-haif  inch   Mesh,  25/-   roll 
Two    inch    Mesh      21/6  roll 

WIRE    PANELS 

Suitable  for  Fencing,  Gardens,  Sheep  Hurdles, 

etc.      6ft    Sin.  X  '2ft.   Sin.      8    Gauge,    extra 

strong.     Black  Japaunetl. 

3^  inch  square  Mesh,  24/-  par  dozen 

1   cwt.  =  One  Mile  of 

Galvanized  Fencing  Wire 

42/6  for  1  cwt. ;   21  /6  for  i  cwt. 

Specification.— 16  G.      Two   Strand  Twisted 
Galvanized.    Made  up  in  ^cwt.  Coils.   NEW. 

ALL  FREE   ON  RAIL,  LONDON. 

G.  H.  SMITH 

3,  Falcon  St.,  Aldersgate  St., 
LONDON,   E.G.1. 

Telephone  :  City  80".'4. 


BURNS    OH    TML    GROUND  ' 
NO    APPARATUS    REOUIRLO 


THE      KING     OF    FUMIGANTS. 

AUTO-SHREDS 


Is    CERTAIN      DEATH     to 

Lcnf.mininj;  MogfJots. White  Fly 
and  all  Pests  infesting  Plants 
iiiuler  Glass.  In  boxfs  to  fiimi- 
Rate  I.OOn  cubic  feet.  9d  :  'J.SOO 
rnhicfeet.  1/3:  lO.fmOcul.ii  feet 
(for  ordinary  Plants).  3/6:  10.0011 
cubic  feet  (for  tender  foliat^eU 
Plniits'  4/6  each.  Obtainctt  of 
it II  ffriticipiil  Scciimncu  and 
rinrists. 

(JuiGlNAL   Pati;ntkks  :— 

W.  Darlington  &  Sons, 

LIMITED. 

G  Dcpt,. 
HACKNEY,  LONDON,    E.8 


RITO 


l.\h,:j:if,Tcli,rccl    iiinhr   Royal    lellers    P„lc}it.) 

MULTIPLIES     ALL     ALLOTMENT 

AND  GARDEN  CROPS   ANO    PRO- 

.  DUCES       FRAGRANT     FLOWERS. 

01  ail  Corn  Merch.ants,  Florists  Stores,  etc,  Icwt. 
19;6.  ,561bs.  lO;-,  2S1.JS.  5(9.  141bs.  33,  Tibs.  l;9.  If  ai;y 
difficulties  are  experienced  in  obtaining  snpplies,  send 
vour  orders  direct  to  the  Manufacturers,  The  Jlolassine 
Co.,  Ltd.,  -l-l,  Tunnel-avenue,  Greenwich,  S.E.  lu,  but 
the  following  amounts  must  be  added  to  cover  carriage  : 
on  56H)s.  1/-,  on  281bs.,  141bs.  and  Tlbs.fld.,  1  cwt. 
carriage  free, 

Rito  Suits''' Everything  That  Grows. 


IM^^ffM'^^*)^ 


i 


ANTI  FLY  POWDER 

I 
Absolute      preventive      of      Onion,    Carrot    and 
Celery   Fly,  also  Comnrion  Cabbage  Caterpillar 

Per  cwt.,  18/5  ;  J  cwt.,  9/6  ;  28  lbs.,  4/9. 

Le  FRUITIER  MANURE 

The  Perfection  of  Plant  Food. 
Cwt.,  30/-  ;    i  cwt.,  16/-  ;    28  lbs.,  9/-  ;;  14  lbs.,  5/-. 

POTATO    MANURE    "  SUCCESS."     As  supplied 

to  vVUotmeut  Holder  Associations. 

BONES  AND  BONE  MEAL  for  Vine  Borders. 

ELECTRIC  WEED  KILLER,  Liquid  and  Powder. 
For  Carriage  Drives  and  Garden  Paths. 

GRUBICIDE  SOIL  FUMIQANT.  The  Under- 
ground Insecticide.  17/4  per  cwt. 

Carriage  paid  on  all  the  above. 

LOAM,  RICH,  YELLOW,  FIBROUS  Quotations 
in  truck  loads  to  any  station. 

GREENHOUSE  BLINDS  made  up  to  any  size  and 
tixed  by  our  experienced  litters. 

MOWERS  FROM  STOCK.  All  sizes,  all  prices. 
Special  value.  Type  "  K  "  side  wheel  machine. 
Oiu.  driving  wheel.  Five  blades  and  under  knife, 
best  Sheffield  steel.  Light  miming,  swift  cutting, 
size  lOiu.,  55/2.     Carriage  Paid. 

GARDEN       HOSE,      SPRAYING       MACHINES 
TOOLS. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  largest  Horticultural  Stock  in 
the  Kingdom  (I'ost  free). 

Wm.WOOD  &  SON,  Ltd., 

THE   ROYAL    HORTICULTURISTS    BY 
APPOINTMENT, 

BEECHWOOD  WORKS, 
TAPLOW,  BUCKS. 


i 


Telephone  No.  : 
BURNHAM   79. 


BIJI 


TeleKrams  : 
•GARDENING.  TAPLOW." 
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Thetc  will  be  no  fresh  Cape  fruit  lor  Easter.  The  last 
consigrmiiont,  which  arrived  over  a  week  ago,  was  quickly 
cleared,  and  no  more  is  expected  till  about  the  end  ot 
April.  Just  before  that  time  the  Federal  steamer 
Shropshire  should  rtach  Manchester,  whither  she  has  been 
diverted  from  London,  with  a  cargo  of  Tasmanian  Apples. 
Three  other  vessels  left  for  London  with  Australian  Apples 
during  the  middle  of  March,  so  we  shall  soon  have  good 
supplies.  Oranges  have  gone  up  greatly  in  price,  and 
good  fruits  cannot  be  retailed  at  less  thy  n  2Jd.each.  while 
even  at  this  price  there  is  often  a  loss  to  the  retailer  on 
account  of  the  bad  condition  in  which  many  cases  arrive. 
Lemons  arc  better  and  more  plentiful,  but  with  more 
genial  weather  the  demand  has  fallen  otf.  English  Colmar 
Graphs,  mostly  from  Worthing,  fetch  6s.  to  10s.  per  lb., 
and  are  of  good  quality.  Belgians  run  from  3s.  6d.  to 
5s.  €d. 

New  Potatoes  from  Guernsey  are  from  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6d. 
per  lb.,  but  none  is  expected  from  Jersey  for  another 
three  weeks.  The  crop  is  reported  to  be  in  especially 
good  condition. 

March  31.  A.   Costec. 


summer ;  T.  lauceolata,  red,  siimmor :  and  Viburnum 
Tinus  (Laurustinus),  white,  winter.  We  should  hardly 
regard  Magnolia  grandiflora  Exmouth  variety  as  suitable 
for  the  purpose. 


ANSWERS 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

SNOWDROP  FLOWERING  UNDERGROUND  (C.  B.  R.). 
— From  the  appearance  of  the  bulb  it  would  appear  that 
it  had  been  turned  in  after  growtli  had  begun,  or  perhaps 
before,  and  was  unable  to  reach  the  surface.  Crocus. 
•Squill.  Chionodoxa  and  other  small  bulbous-rooted  subjects 
missed  in  lifting  and  turned  in  deeply  in  the  subsequent 
digging  usually  fail  to  put  in  an  appearance  again  the 
following  spring  and,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  both  grow  and 
flower  underground  in  that  year.  These  functions  follow 
of  necessity,  and  are  impelled  from  the  bulb  by  force  of 
root  activity.  But  the  growth  and  flower  "produced 
Tinder  other  conditions  the  previous  year  may  be  in- 
sufl&ciently  long  to  reach  the  surface,  and  in  consequence 
these  are  produced  underground.  In  the  case  of  deeply 
buried  bulbs  it  may  be  one  or  two  years  before  they 
reappear,  though  when  they  do  they  are  always  of  sur- 
prising strength  and  vigour.  Chionodoxas  and  Snow- 
drops buried  15  inches  to  18  inches  deep  afford  proof  of 
this,  and  appearing  in  positions  that  had  not  known 
them  for  two  or  more  years  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
concerning  them. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 

TREATMENT  OF  HYDRANGEAS  (M.  0.).— The 
Hydr.iiiL'i  ;i-  ili;it  are  now  flowering  with  a  single  head 
shouM,  a--  sMiiii  as  the  blossoms  are  over,  be  cut  back  to 
good  firm  buds.  They  may  then  be  grown  on  another 
season  to  carry  two  or  three  heads  of  flowers.  "When  the 
plants  are  cut  back,  and  as  soon  as  the  buds  break  into 
growth,  the  plants  should  be  given  a  reasonable  shift  into 
larger  pots.  The  same  treatment  may  be  given  to  those 
that  are  not  flowering.  A  suitable  "compost  for  these 
plants  may  be  made  up  of  two  parts  loam,  one  part  leaf- 
mould,  and  a  little  sand.  When  the  plants  become 
established  after  repotting,  they  may,  if  the  weather  is 
favourable,  be  stood  out  of  doors,  taking  care  that  they 
are  not  allowed  to  suffer  from  want  of  water,  and  when 
■well  furnished  with  roots  an  occasional  stimulant  will  be 
very  beneficial.  Cuttings  from  the  old  plants  may  be 
taken  and  struck  any  time  during  the  summer,  but  if 
intended  to  carry  a  single  head  of  bloom  the  next  season 
they  should  betaken  early  in  July.  For  this  purpose  only 
the  strong  shoots,  which  would,  in  the  ordinary  comse  of 
events,  flower  if  left  on  the  plant,  should  be  chosen.  If 
struck  in  small  pots  they  may.  when  sufficiently  advanced, 
be  shifted  into  larger  ones. '  In  these  they  will  pass  the 
■winter.  A  good  place  for  them  at  that  season  is  a  cold 
frame  where  they  can  be  protected  from  frost.  The  large 
plants  may,  before  starting  into  growth,  have  any  old 
and  exhausted  wood  cut  out.  They  may  be  stood  outside 
during  the  summer  and  are,  when  growing,  greatly  benefited 
by  a  frequent  dose  of  liquid  manure  or  some  other  stimulant. 

PLANTS  FOR  THE  UNHEATED  CONSERVATORY.— 
^Cheshire). — ^As  your  conservatory  is  quite  unhealed  you 
will  have  to  depend  upon  practically  hardy  subjfcts  for 
furnishing  it.  Several  of  the  plants  mentioned  by  you 
are  climbers,  and  additional  ones  suitable  for  the  purpose 
are  :  Akcbia  quinata,  purple  flowers,  spring  ;  Jasminum 
primulinum,  yellow,  spring ;  Lonicera  sempervirens, 
scarlet,  summer ;  and,  of  course,  Clematises  of  sorts. 
Good  varieties  for  the  piu-posc  are  :  Alba  magna,  white  ; 
Countess  of  Lovelace,  bluish  lilac  ;  Duchess  of  Edinburgh, 
double  white;  Mme.  Edouard  Andre,  bright  red  ;  Kelly 
Moser.  mauve  red  bar ;  and  "William  Keunett.  deep 
lavender.  Shrubby-growing  subjects  that  may  be  planted 
out  would  include  Abelia  rupestris,  pink,  autumn  ;  Acer 
palmatum  atropurpiureum,  deep  red  foliage ;  Berberis 
nepalensis.  handsome  pinnate  leaves  and  yellow  flowers, 
early  in  the  year ;  Camellias  of  sorts,  not  oniitting  Camellia 
Sasanqua,  which  bears  its  small  pink  blossoms  in  winter; 
Choisya  ternata,  white,  spring;  Desfontainia  spinosa, 
yellow  and  red.  end  of  summer ;  Eugenia  apiculata 
a  M>Ttle-like  shnib  with  white  flowers,  summer;  Fatsia 
japonica,  better  known  as  Aralia  Sieboldii,  handsome 
leaves  ;  Fuchsias  (hardy)  of  sorts  ;  Grevillea  sulphurea, 
yellow,  summer  :  Hydrangea  hortensia.  summer  ;  Kerria 
japonica  flore-plena,  yellow,  spring ;  Magnolia  stellata, 
white,  early  spring ;  Myrtle,  common,  white,  summer 
Rosmarinus  officinalis,  Rosemary ;  Traciiycarpus 
Fortunei,  hardy  Palm  ;     Tricuspidaria  dependeus*  white, 


ROSE     GARDEN. 

NAME  OF  ROSE  (E.  B.  H.  Wanvickshire).~The  Rose 
described  is  evidently  Mme.  Isaac  Pereire.  The  autumn 
blooms  do  not  liave  the  green  centre  with  us.  You  would 
be  unwise  to  discard  it. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

HEATING  UNSATISFACTORY  (A.  C.).— You  do  not 
name  the  type  of  boiler,  but,  judging  from  your  plan 
and  the  amount  of  pipes  that  it  has  to  heat,  the  cause  of 
the  trouble  is  insufficient  boiler  power.  The  Peach  house 
being  the  farthest  away  from  the  boiler  would  natiurally 
be  more  affected  than  the  other  houses.  The  fluctuations 
of  temperature  when  the  Peach  trees  were  in  flower  is  no 
doubt  the  cause  of  the  fruit  setting  so  badly.  We  must 
congratulate  you  on  your  plan,  which  we  were  pleased  to 
receive. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS.— £.  J.  A'.— Impatiens  Sultani 

Miss  I).,  Worcester. — Primula   cashmiriana. 

NAMES  OF  FRUIT.— A^.  P.— Large  apple,  Eeinette 
Orise  ;  small  one  with  open  eye,  Wellington. 


TRADB     NOTES. 

Dry  Spraying  to  be  successful  needs  a  good  diffuser 
and  material  which  can  be  diffused  over  the  plants  without 
injury,  but  destructive  to  insects  or  fungi.  On  the  large 
scale,  fortunately  for  gardeners,  and  also  on  the  small 
scale,  dry  spraying  has  passed  its  experimental  stage. 
A  very  ingenious  and  simpler  diffuser,  the  Eclipse 
Powder  Syringe,  answers  all  requirements,  and  there 
are  powders  now  on  the  market  which  can  be  used  for 
dusting  Potatoes  against  the  dreaded  blight ;  Roses, 
Tomatoes,  Onions,  &c.,  against  mildew;  and  all  plants 
against  green  fly  and  caterpillar. 


Multiple  Plant  Food. 

It  is  said  that  many  experienced  people  calculate  the 
increase  of  crop  occasioned  by  Multiple  to  be  at  least 
50  per  cent.,  and  that  Multiple-fed  tubers  arc  much  less 
likely  to  contract  disease.  Top-dress  your  plants  with  it 
occasionally  and  note  the  vast  improvement  in  their 
growth.  It  is  manufactured  by  Robinson  Brothers, 
Limited.  West  Bromwich,  and  sold  by  all  seedsmen.  Its 
price  is  Is  a  packet,  and  2s.  a  7Ib.  bag. 


GARDENING      APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  Jamks  Stouey  has  been  appointed  gardener  to 
NVilliam  Dougal.  Esq..  Rockville.  Linlithgow. 

JlR.  William  Brodie.  head-gardener  to  Colonel  Morgan. 
Hollybrook,  County  Cork,  has  just  been  appointed  head- 
gardener  to  Commander  Adams,  R.N.,  Courtlands, 
Lympstone,  Devon. 


Strawberries  All  the  Year. — We  learn  that  it 
will  be  quite  possible  to  have  Strawberries  and 
Raspberries  all  the  year  round,  and  what  is 
important,  only  a  slight  increase  on  the  season's 
prices.  The  cost  has  been  worked  out  at  Jd.  a 
pound  per  month.  For  some  time  a  cold  storage 
chamber  in  Holborn,  London,  has  been  used  for 
preserving  fish  and  eggs,  which  come  out  perfectly 


fresh  at  the  end  of  several  months,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  this  new  principle  may  be  successfully  used 
for  soft  fruits,  so  that  we  shall  be  able  to  buy 
Royal  Sovereign  Strawberries  during  the  sweltering 
"  Dog  Days"  at  only  a  |d.  or  so  a  pound  above 
their  prices  in  June  and  as  fresh  and  luscious  as 
on  the  day  they  were  gathered. 

American  Salad. — Take  a  head  of  Celery,  cut 
in  thin  slices  about  an  inch  long,  pare  and 
cut  in  the  same  way  three  or  four  eating  Apples, 
then  add  six  freshly  peeled  Walnuts.  Make 
a  dressing  of  two  tablespoonfuls  of  salad  oil 
to  one  of  vinegar,  and  add  salt,  pepper  and 
mustard  floiu:  to  taste.  Mayonnaise  sauce  may 
be  used  if  desired  instead  of  the  French  sauce 
as  above. — H.  C.    P. 


Semi  a   Postcard 
for 

T? 'V^  ^3  E2  R.  S ' 

JUBILEE  CATALOGUE 

of  best  quality  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds  at 
Ijd.  the  packet.  Profusely  illustrated  in  Colour  and 
Black  and  White.  Thousands  of  delightful  gardens 
are     the     outcome     of      judicious     investment     in 

RYDERS'    SEEDS 

NOW  is  the  time  for  sowing. 

Send    your   order    .\T    ONCE. 

Ryders'  promise  despatch  within  24  hours  of  receipt 
of  order.     Catalogue   FREE  for  a  postcard 

RYDER  &  SON,  Ltd.  Seed  Specialists 

101,  HOLYWELL  HILL,  ST.  ALBANS. 


M?  DOUG  ALL'S 


WEED -KILLERS 

^■^  NON^POISONOUS  ■f  J'   ",«    t 

,  ^i5AFfe&;  EfFECTIV  E  '^^  ^i 


' '"^m^        cv,  of  ^PoisonirvqjSJ'fc 


%4  AriimaLi5^^!|i|Sj 


IINS:     PINTi.l^y^  OL'AWrS.Sy  :i-GALLON.V0.  I  GALLON.  T/- 
5  GALL   DHUM.-27jO^'KIGALL    CASK.  £  8  -  tO    O 


M'DOUCALL'S 


Katakilla 

-^      ^^         NON-  POISONOUS  "V[,A--* 


NON  -  POISONOUS 

The  Perfect-    Insecticide 
for   Fruit.   Flouierx 
a-nd    Veqet&blej-. 


SMALL  CARTONS  FOK  lO  GALLONS  WASH 
LARGE  CARTONS      ,,    50 


2/- EACH. 
6/- EACH. 


rHOV    .WRJtRYMEy.    JCEOJ'MCV.     IROS MONGERS 

Mc.  DOUG  ALL  BROS.,  Ltd. 
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IX. 


HAVE  THE   BEST  OF  GARDEN  FRAMES 

Built  to  last— soundly  constructed  of  selected  and  seasoned  materials,  of  the  latest  designs — these 
Garden  Frames  are,  like  all  products  of  Boulton  &  Paul,  the  best  available  at  the  lowest  possible 
prices— consistent  with  sound  workmanship.  The  great  resources  of  this  century-old  firm  are  fully 
utilised  in  making  these  frames,  just  as  in  great  Conservatories  and  Horticultural  Buildmgs  of  their 
Construction.      As  the  stock  is  limited  and  the  demand  large,  early  orders  are  advised. 


These    are    in    stock    ready    for 
immediate  delivery. 

Carriage  Paid  to  any  station  in 
England  and  Wales. 

Write   for  our   List    of    Garden 
Frames  and  Small  Greenhouses 


Ng.  H.  75. 

The  fronts  are  1  1  in.  high,  backs  22  in.  high 
The  (rame  is  1  in.  thick,  and  the  lights  I  J  in. 
glazed  with  1  5  oz.  glass,  and  painted  two  coats. 

1  Light   Frame,  4ft.  by  6ft.  |        Prices 

2  Light  Frame.  8ft.  by  6fl.  .-  on 

3  Light  Frame,  1 2ft  by  6ft.   )  Application 


Enquiries  invited  for  Greenhouses, 
Conservatories,  Vinery  Ranges, 
Peach  Houses,  Carnation  Houses, 
Heating  Systems,  Garden  Frames, 
etc.,  of  all  descriptions,  with  requi- 
site accessories. 


No.  80. 

This    is     an     Ideal     Frame    tor     Allotment 
Holders  and   Smallholders.      Size.  4ft.  9in. 

by  3ft.  9m.     Sides,  9ins.  high. 

Painted  two  coats  and  glazed  with  15oz.  glass. 

Frames  also  supplied  in  other  styles  and  sizes. 

Price   on    Application. 


Telegrams  :  — 
'  Boulton,  Norwich. 


oulton  8mvi 


London  Address  :    135-7,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.4. 


Telephone  : — 
Norwich,  851. 


THE  EDITOR  wishes  to  personally  recom- 
mend a  flrst-class  Head  Man,  who  has  been  trained  in  some 
of  the  leading  gardens,  and  can  be  thoroughly  supported 
by  employers  and  eminent  gardeners ;  strictest  enquiry 
invited  as  to  personal  cliaracter  and  abilities :  married ; 
age  39. — Particulars,  Box  3,  c/o  THE  Garden  Offices,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 

GARDENER  wanted  for  Capetown  Public 

Gardens ;  unmarried  :  three  years'  agreement ;  passage 
paid  outwards  ;  commencing  wages  £3  10s.  Od.  per  week ; 
unfurnished  room  provided. — Apply  by  letter,  stating  age 
and  qualifications,  to  DA^ns  &  Soper,  Ltd.,  54,  St.  Mary 
Axe,  London   E.C.  3. 


e^lsT     SALES    BY   AUCTION 

of    ROSES,    Herbaceous    Plants,    AZALEAS,    Palms, 

GLADIOLUS  and  other  Bulbs.  Rhododendrons, 

LILIES,  etc..  by  Messrs. 

PROTHEROE    and     MORRIS 

at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms 
Every  WEDNESDAY  and    FRIDAY. 

Write  for  Cataloeues.  67  &  68.  Cheapslde.  E.C. 2. 


GUARANTEED 

GRASS  IMPROVERS 


A    SOUND 
BUSINESS     PROPOSITION 

If  your  Lawns,  Tennis  Courts, 
Golf.  Bowlinff  Greens,  or 
Cricket  Pitches  are  not  satis- 
factory, write  us  fully,  giving  par- 
ticulars of  their  condition.  OUR 
ADVICE  IS  FREE,  and.  if 
followed,  we  guarantee  whatever 
treatment  we  supply  to  be  satis- 
factory, or  if  not  to  return  your 

money. 
Over  30  years  of  practical  experienca 
enables  us  to  make  you  this  offer. 
Our  business  has  been  built  on 
the  sound  principle  that  vre,  as 
experts,  must  guarantee  vfhat 
we  recommend. 
WRITE     US     NOW 


REDUCE   THE 
HOUSEWIFE'S   WORK! 

SERVANT  DIFFICULTIES  and  other 
problems  make  her  day  wearisome. 
You  can  minimise  the  troubles  and 
relieve  the  DAILY  DRUDGERY. 
GET 

"Our  HOMES   &    GARDENS" 

AND   LEARN   HOW. 

Your  home  can  be  run  with 
GREATER  EASE   and   ECONOMY 

and  yield  you 

GREATER  COMFORT  and  PLEASURE. 

THE  Magazine  for  all  who  wish 

to    IMPROVE    THE    HOME  ! 

1/-  Monthly.  Beautifully  produced 

An  illustrated  prospectus  of  this  practical  Magazine  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application  to  THE  M.\NAGER.  "Our 
HOMES  AND  GARDENS,"  20   Tavistocl;  Street,  W.C.  :. 


V- 


LETHORION    :: 

IMPROVED  METAL  VAPOUR  CONE 

Fumigator 


N' 


Introdnced  1885. 

OTHING  yet  intro- 
duced has  surpassed 
this  valuable  method 

of  Fumigating  Greenhouses. 

It   combines  economy  with 

efficiency     in     every     way. 

and  is  certain  death  to    all 

pests,  without  any  injury  to 

vegetation  ! 

Only  a  match  required  for 

starting  it !     Full  directions 

Registered  Trade  Mark  62957-      for  USe  On  each  Cone. 

PrIcoB.— No.  1 ,  for  Frames  and  "  Leau-to's  "  up  to  1,000 

cubic  ft .  9d.  each  :    No.  2  for  Small  Greenhouses  up  to 

1,600   cubic    ft.,    i;-  each;     No.    3.   for  general  use  m 

Large  Greenhouses  from  2,010  to  2.500  cubic  ft.,  1  /6  each 

Sold  by  the  Trade  generally. 

CORRY  &  COTItd^LONDON,  S.E.  1 


LINEN  FROM  IRELAND 

and  supplied  from  Robinson  &  Cleaver  is  world-renowned  for  its  puruy, 
snowv  whiteness  and  long  wearing  qualities.  The  thrifty  housewife  will  do 
well  to  get  in  a  stock  of  our  linens  NOW  as,  owing  to  the  w-orld  shortage  of 
flax  and  the  increased  cost  of  production  true  Irish  Linen  is  becoming  scarce 
and  dearer.     We  quote  a  few  eeamples. 

Bleached  Huckaback  Towelling : 


Linen  Sheeting  by  the  yard  : — 


No.  LR. 


24-90  in. 
108 


wide  . 


23/2 
23/6 


24  in.  wide,  per  yard    l/6.  2/11 
26      „  2/4 


Linen  List  46s.  and  samples  of  above  sent  post  free  on  request. 

ROBINSON    &    CLEAVER,    Ltd.,    BELFAST 


CL2630. 
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POULTRY      NOTES 

By     W.     POWELL-OWEN,     F.B.S.A. 


A  JIATEUR  pouliry-kcepers  are  oiten  greatly 

/%      tlisappointed   if   they   lose    one   or    two 

/    %    clxicks  out  of  a  brood.     But  I  have  never 

^^^^  known   a   poultry-breeder   wlio   success- 

^  •fully  reared  to  maturity  all  the  chicks 

hatched  out  in  a  season.     AH  should  try  to  prevent 

mortality    in    chickens,    and    at    the    same    time 

remember  that  some  deaths  are  xmavoidable. 

Mortality  in  Chicks. — I  have  always  tried  to 
ascertain  the  average  number  of  deaths  on  extensive 
poultry  farms  in  order  to  iind  out  a  simple  guide 
for  poultry-keepers  in  general.  I  am  aware  that 
on  poultry  farms  mortality  is  heavy. — far  heavier, 
than  it  should  be — -and  I  wonder  if  the  following 
is  an  aim  the  majority  can  act  up  to.  A  well 
known  pedigree  poultry  breeder  wTote  me  recently 
to  know  if  I  could  recommend  a  really  first-class 
iiatcher  and  rearer. — a  man  who  would  hatch 
70  per  cent,  of  fertiles  and  rear  70  per  cent,  of  the 
chicks.  As  this  breeder  was  prepared  to  pay 
a  high  salary  for  such  a  poultry  man,  whom  he 
seemed  to  regard  as  a  "super"  hatcher  and 
rearer,  the  standard  set  must  be  regarded  as  a 
good  one  when  the  operator  is  on  extensive  lines. 
From  roo  fertile  eggs  in  the  machine  this  "  super  " 
poultry-man  must  secure  seventy  strong  chicks, 
and  of  the  latter  he  must  rear  to  maturity  70  per 
cjnt.  Tliere  is  an  allowance  then  of  30  per  cent, 
in  both  dc-ad-in-shell  and  mortality  among  the 
chicks. 

Accidental  Deaths  Among  Chicks. — It  behoves 
every  puultry-keeper  to  do  liis  utmost  to  prevent 
accidental  deaths.  Where  broody  hens  are  in 
use  many  chicks  will  get  Icilled  if  the  broody  is 
allowed  to  run  out  with  her  brood  from  the  iirst 
day,  particularly  if  she  is  nervous  anc^  untried, 
such  as  most  pullets  are.  The  main  thing  is  to 
select  as  a  broody  an  adult  "  tested"  hen  that  is 
likely  to  be  a  reliable  mother.  She  must  be  light 
on  her  feet,  as  a  clumsy  hen  w'ill  kill  many  chicks. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  the  mother-lien  confined 
to  her  coop  for  the  first  week,  which  will  allow  the 
■chicks  to  get  strong  on  the  leg,  and  when  hen  and 
brood  are  let  out  on  range  the  little  ones  will  be 
'  able  to  dodge  the  clumsy  feet  of  their  mother. 
.\nothcr  safeguard  is  to  use- small-meshed  netting 
for  runs  tlurough  which  the  chicks  cannot  squeeze. 
Whrre  largc-mcshcd  netting  is  employed,  many- 
chicks  will  escape  to  fall  victims  to  cats  or  the  sharp 
fatal  pecks  of.  adult  stock  or  other  broodies. 

Bats  are  Troublesome  and  will  attack  and 
Ivill  chicks  of  all  ages,  whether  they  are  under 
the  care  of  a  broody  hen  or  otherwise.  It  is 
very  essential  to  employ  rat-proof  structures 
for  young  chickens  even  up  to  the  time  they 
are    several    months    old..    It    is   at   night    that 


the  rat  makes  his  attack,  and  if  the  poultry- 
keeper  is  troubled  with  this  pest  it  is  wise  to  make 
the  coop  rat-proof  in  every  way.  Tar  the  bottom 
and  nail  tarred  netting  over  it  and  a  little  way 
up  the  sides,  and  use  a  shutter  for  the  front  for 
night  work.  In  the  case  of  growing  stock  let  the 
house  have  a  wooden  floor  (which  is  tarred  and 
covered  with  tarred  wire-netting)  and  stand  well 
off  the  ground.  Make  sure  that  the  door  of  the 
structure  shuts  perfectly  level  at  night,  as  the 
rat  can  squeeze  tlwough  very  small  apertures. 
If  the  door  is  warped  and  leaves  a  small  opening 
at  the  bottom,  or  if  the  door  does  not  shut  right 
to  because  of  litter  in  the  way,  the  rat  will  easily 
gain  access.  I  always  prefer  to  be  on  the  safe 
side  by  having  a  button  at  the  bottom  of  each 
door  of  chicken  structures. 

Night-Shutters   for   Coops.— Where   the  coop 

stands  in  the  open  it  sliould  be  provided  with  a 
shutter  for  night  use  as  a  protection  against  rats 
and  like  vermin.  A  wooden  shutter  is  preferable, 
and  it  should  slide  into  grooves  at  each  side  of  the 
front.  In  the  shutter  there  should  be  a  glass 
window  to  make  the  interior  of  the  coop  light, 
and  at  the  top  perforated  zinc  can  be  permanently 
nailed  on  to  admit  fresh  air.  If  the  coop  is  dark 
internally,  the  hen  will  get  restless  in  the  morning,  _ 
and  in  her  anxiety  to  get  out  with  her  brood  will 
step  on  the  chicks.  The  latter,  too,  will  not 
be  able  to  see  to  get  out  of  the  w-ay  of  their  mother's 
feet.  This  is  one  very  common  cause  of  accidental 
deaths  ;  hence  the  importance  of  the  glass  window. 
The  runs  of  foster-mother  should  also  have  netting 
at  the  bottom,  and  bricks  can  be  sunk  into  the 
ground  on  the  outside. 

'Ware  Dogs. — During  the  rearing  season  one 
should  be  very  careful  to  see  that  the  guard  elog 
is  under  proper  control.  One  person  only  should 
be  responsible  for  fastening  up  the  animal,  so  that 
he  will  not  be  able  to  slip  his  collar  and  do  dama^^e 
among  the  chickens.  It  is  the  love  of  doing  damage 
that  entices  most  dogs  to  kill  chickens,  but  within 
a  short  time  a  dog  can  destroy  dozens.  One  should 
be  very  careful  in  the  choice  of  the  guard  dog 
whexe  poultry  are  kept.  I  prefer  to  start  with  a 
puppy  and  train  him  to  take  no  notice  of  the 
chicks.  He  shoidd  accompany  the  owner  at 
feeding-time  so  that  he  can  be  properly  trained 
and  checked  by  the  owner  if  he  attacks  the  chickens. 
It  is  too  risky  to  buy  an  adult  dog  without  knowing 
his  antecedents,  because  the  whole  season's  w'ork 
can  be  ruined  in  a  short  time  by  an  unreliable 
animal.  Where  possible  the  young  chicks  should 
be  quartered  near  the  homesteael,  so  that  they 
can  be  kept  under  the  eye  of  the  owner. 

Allow  for  a  Surplus. — it  is  a  safe  plan  to 
hatch  out  more  chicks  than  one  wishes  to  keep 
in  order  to  allow  for  accidents.  If  you  need 
100  pullets,  let  the  hatching  be  on  the  heavj' 
side  so  that  at  maturity  you  will  have,  say,  150. 
This  surplus  will  enable  you  to  possess  100 
"supers"  in  the  end.  In  all  flocks  there  must 
be  culls  or  tlurow-outs.  -As  tlie  youngsters  grow 
on  some  may  develop  WTy  tails  or  crooked  breast- 
bones, and  these  can  be  marketed.  .Again,  a  few 
pullets  may  be  "  cocky-faced,"  i.e.,  masculine 
in  appearance,  and  they  too  can  go.  Several  may- 
start  to  lay  too  soon,  when  their  eggs  will  be  too 
small,  maturity  having  been  sacrificed.  Also 
there  will  be  accidental  deaths  during  the  growing 
stages,  and  I  finel  it  a  good  plan  to  have  too  many. 


as  surplus  birds  can  be  disposed  of.  If  one  is 
short,  then  it  is  not  possible  to  make  up  the  desired 
number  even  by  magic.  It  is  under-hatching 
that  I  blame  for  very  many  ills.  When  a  poultry- 
keeper  finds  himself  short  of  pullets,  he  keeps 
every  one  that  is  reared  to  maturity  no  matter  what 
its  fault.  Consequently  low-grade  birds  eventually 
find  their  way  into  the  breeding  stock.  It  is 
far  better  to  over-hatch  and  have  a  surplus  to 
enable  the  owner  to  grade  out  the  low-quality 
birds. 
Temperatures  of  Foster-Mothers. — ^Too  great 

a  degree  of  heat  in  the  fe:sler-niother  is  responsible 
for  heavy  mortality.  Only  the  experienced  rearer 
can  guess  at  the  correct  degree  or  otherw-ise  with- 
out the  use  of  the  thermometer.  I  prefer  to  see 
the  latter  inside  every  foster,  as  it  acts  as  a  double 
check.  It  is  very  difficult  to  name  a  scheduled 
scale  of  temperatures  at  which  the  foster-mother 
should  be  run.  The  nearest  approach  is  90°  the 
first  week,  So°  the  second,  70"  the  third,  and  60° 
the  fourth,  w-eaning  then  being  gradually  accom- 
plished until  the  lamp  is  alight  at  night  only. 
At  six  weeks  old  the  cliicks  can  be  without  heat. 
But  the  above  schedule  would  be  too  high  in  mild 
weather,  when  80'  might  be  the  degree  for  the 
first  three  days,  75°  from  the  fotu-th  to  seventh 
day,  70°  for  the  second  week  and  so  on.  It  is  a 
matter  of  experience — the  number  of  chfcks  in  the 
rearer,  the  outer  elements,  and  the  actions  of  the 
chicks  themselves.  If  the  foster  is  placed  inside 
a  shed,  the  temperature  need  not  be  so  high  as 
when  the  rearer  is  out  of  doors. 

Excessive  Heat  Harmful. — Too  great  a  heat 
causes  low  vitality  and  diarrhoea,  sends  the  cliicks 
off  their  legs,  and  means  heaw  mortality.  Visit 
the  foster-mother  at  night  and  watch  the  move- 
ments of  the  chicks.  If  the  temperature  is  too 
low,  the  chicks  will  be  crowded  near  the  hover 
and  will  be  pushing  each  other  ;  if  too  hot,  they 
will  be  opening  their  beaks  and  gasping  for  breath. 
If  "comfy,"  the  brood  will  be  "squatting" 
shoulder  to  shoulder.  Directly  clucks  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  foster-mother  they  need  to  be  nice 
and  warm  for  a  f^w  days  so  that  one  can  keep 
the  temperature  up  for  a  day  or  so  and  then  start 
reducing  it.  It  is  very  true  that  more  chicks 
perish  from  an  excessive  heat  in  the  foster-mother 
than  from  a  low  temperature,  a  point  to  bear  in 
mind.  One  should  always  take  into  accoimt  the 
movements  of  the  chicks  themselves ;  if  they 
are  active  and  bright,  then  they  are  "doing 
well."  Should  they  mope,  enquire  into  the  cause 
at  once  and  first  suspect  excessive  heat. 


ADVICE    ON    POULTRY    MATTERS. 

My.  W.  Powcll-Owoi ,  The  G-\rden  Poultry 
Expert,  will  be  pleased  to  answer,  free  of  charge,  any 
questions  dealing  with  poultry-keeping.  A  stamped 
and  addressed  envelope  should  be  enclosed,  when  a 
lengthy  and  detailed  reply  will  be  posted  promptly. 
Communications  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  W.  Powell- 
Owen,  care  of  The  Garden-,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.z.  Samples  of  foods  {report  thereon  and 
suggested  use),  is.  6rf.  ;  post-mortems,  2S.  6d.  each. 
Send  samples  and  dead  fowls  {latter  by  rail  and  letters 
under  separate  cover)  direct  to  W.  Powell-Owen. 
"  Powell-Owen"  Poultry  Bureau.  47A,  High  Street, 
Hampslend.   AMI'. 3. 
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NATURE'S   FIRST   LAW 

You  must  sow  to  reap,  and  fertilize  to  produce  the 
best  results.  Soil  and  plants  need  nutriment  and  no 
6ner  fertilizer  exists  than  "Canary  Guano"  for  it 
contains  the  concentrated  elements  needed.  Every 
vegetable  and  all  fruit  improved  by  fertilizing  with 


«» 


CANARY  GUANO 


f) 


and  equally  successful  are  the 
results  with  flowers.  "  Canary 
Guano"  is  easy  to  apply  ajid  al- 
ways profitable  in  its  double  results 
ofcropandquality.  SoldbySeeds- 
men,  m  Cartons,  1/-  each  ;  Bags, 
2l6,  5/-.  10/-,  20/-  and  30/-  each, 
or  direct  from  the  makers. 

Write  io-day  for  the  Free  "Canary 
Guano"  Hook  et  zvliicli  contains  ex- 
pert ad   ice  on  all  gardening  subjects 


CHEMICAL   UNION 

IPSWICH. 


LTD., 


THEY  ARE  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST. 

ALL     HAND     MADE. 

ARTISTIC  FERN  PANS 
AND  BULB   BOWLS. 

State  quanfitifs  and  sizes  required,  and  have 
"Carriage  Paid"  quotation,   or  "write  for  Price 

List— FREE 
RICHARD    SANKEY    &    SON,    LTD. 
Royal  Potteries,  Bulwell,  Nottingham 


GLASS 

4/21  oz.   Horticultural  Sheet   Glass  in 

100  ft.  cases. 
12  X  10,  14  X  10  @  70/-  per  case 

12x12,14x12,16x12,18x12    ,,76/-       ,, 
16  X  14,  18  X  14,  20  X  14  ,,   78/-       ,. 

18x16,20x16.22x16  24x16    „80/-       ,. 
20  X  18,  22  X  18,  24  X  18  ,,   82/6      ,, 

4/21  OZ.    Horticultural  Sheet   Glass  in 
200  ft.  cases. 

16  X  14,  18  X  14,  20  X  14  @  150/-  per  case 

18x16,20x16,22x16,24x16    .,153/-     ,, 
20x18,22x18,24x18  ,,  156if-     ,, 

JOHN 
M. 


NEWTON  *  ir- 

20,  21, 22  &  23,  Charles  St.,  Hatton  Gdn.,  London 
For  GLASS  of  ALL  KINDS. 


'Uhe 

SLADE 

SECnONAL 

GARDEN  FRAME 


THE  Slade  Sectional  Garden  Frame,  in  its  unique  construction, 
is  invaluable  to  both  the  professional  and  amateur  gardener 
as  a  producer  of  early  crops  and  a  means  of  obtainmg  an 
increase  in  yield. 

The  construction  of  the  frame  is  simple,  and  its  easy  portability  is 
an  advantage  which  needs  no  enlarging  upon. 
Rot  Proof.    Vermin  Proof.    Drip  Proof.    Draught  Proof.    Compact. 
PRICES,    which  include  packing  and  carriage  : 
Single  Frame  (as  illustrated,  two  lights)  Double    Frame,      size 

size  3ft.  X  4ft.  x  1  2in.  x  Sin.  3ft.  x  8ft.  x  1  2in.  x  9in. 

£2  12  O  £4  18  6 

WRITE    FOR     FREE     BOOKLET     B. 

THE  SLADE  SYNDICATE  Ltd. 

(Directors:  E.   J.  W.  Slade    and    M.    W.   Slade). 

35,  SURREY  STREET,  STRAND, 
LONDON,    W.C.  2 


THORNBOROUGH  &  CO.  Ltd. 

Incorporated  with 

PEARCE     &    COMPANY 

(Late  HOLLOWAY  ROAD.   .V.) 

CONSERVATORIES 
and    GREENHOUSES. 

Ladies  and  Genileinen  waiied  upon  by  appointment 
Contractors  to  L.CC.  &  11  London  Borough  Councils. 
35  years'  Record.     Good  Work      Catalogue  Post  Free. 

TOTTENHAM.  N.  17.  'Phone  x  2356 


=^ROBUST  GHICKS^ 

depend  upon 
PROPERLY   BLENDED,  EASILY  DIGESTED 


THE  Best  Chick  Seeds  and  Grains  43/-  per  owt. 
Next  Best  ,,  ..         34-        ,, 

No.  3  (from  6-8  weeks  old)      ,,         33/-        „ 
Chick-rearing  Meal  "  A"  3'/-        ii 

Chick-rearing  Meal  "B"  30;         ,, 

NB — Free  bags:    carriage  fo:ward.      Carriaee  paid  home 

(England  and  Wales)  on  2  owt.  orders      Cash  with  order. 

These  Chick  Foods  stand  comparison  as  they  are  the  Best 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.     Send  for  Samples. 

HUSSEY  BROS., 


515,  Seven  Sisters  Road.   S.    Tottenham. 


■BEFORE   BUYING- 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Secure  full  post-free  list  of  the  "  GORDON  GRAY"  1920  matings. 
Hens  in  the  Breeding  Pens  have  foil. wing  six  winter  month 
records:— 132,115,  114, 112. 107. 104  and  100  Eggs.  Males 
used:— Bred  from  hens  with  12  monlhs'  records  of  246,  245 
and  230.       Or.ler  Sittings  or  Chicks  TO-DAY. 

G.  GORDON  GRAY,  LTD.  (Dept.G.)* 

Deansbrook  P.P.,  Thaxted.  Essex. 


EGGS  ! ! !   How  to  Get  Them  Cheap ! ! ! 

Re:ir  vour  own  chicks  from  sittintis  from  my  well  known  layers 
and  prizewinners  :  Golden.  Silver  White  Wyandottes  (273  egg 
strain).  Rhode  Island  Reds.  White  Leghorns  (285  strain). White 
Runner  and  Buff  Orpington  Ducks.  Second  pens.  10/-.  first 
pens.  15/-.  Special  pens.  20/-  sitting.  Day  old  chicks.  30/-  and 
40/-  dozen.    Adult  birds  always  for  sale. 

SYDNEY  HILLER,  F.B.S.A. 

CLEVELAND   POULTRY  FARM,  Standon,  HERTS. 


Mrs.  HERBERT   E.   MOLYNEUX 

Offt.Ts  sittings:  I't  I'gg'*  from  the  following  ; — 
Brown    and    White    Leghorns,    Rhode 
Island    Reds  and   White  Wyandottes. 

All  birds  arc  of  liighi-st  class  and  proved  layers. 
PRICE    15/-     PER    DOZEN,    CARRIAGE    PAID. 

Brantwood  Cottage,  Reigate  Road,  EWELL. 


BY     APPOINTMENT. 


BY      APPOINTMENT. 


DISINFECTANT  FLUID 

"  A  morlhti  und /ormidabl4  mnponfor  banting  ai)ain$l  Ihe  baeillui." 

—Sir  J.  Ceiqhion-Beownb,  F.E.B. 

Use   Freely   in    Hen   Roosts,    Pigeon 
Cotes,  Aviaries,   etc. 


Against  influenza.— "  Give  daily  to  all  the  birds  Izal  in  the 
soft  food.  One  liquid  ounce  of  Izal  should  be  added  to  each  eight 
gallons  of  liquid  used  for  mixing  the  soft  food.  The  result  has 
been  so  beneficial  that  I  think  it  should  be  known." 

Invaluable  as   a  remedy   against   Foul    Brood  and 
I.O.W.  disease   in   Bees. 

Ask   for   special   leaflets   with   instructions  for  use. 

IZAi^   POWDER   dusted    among    the   feathers   rids 
the   birds   of  insect    pests. 


IZAL  FLUID„r,'er.'.i   JZAL  POWDER. Jo/rsir-^ 

sen.  carriage  ^Paid^on  -^fo-J;;"',''^^-,,^,,  pou.try.-. 


Newton.  ChanibBrs&  Co..Ltd..Thorncliffe.  nr.Sheffleld. 
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W.  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 

DARLINGTON. 

Horticultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers 

PLANS  and   ESTIMATES    prepared  free  of  cost. 

REPRESENTATIVES   sent  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom    to  advise 
and  take  particulars. 

LARGE     CATALOGUE    of    pliotographic    views    of    Horticultural 
Buildings   free  on  application. 

GARDEN   FRAMES,  GARDEN   SEATS,  &C.,  supplied  from  stock. 


LONDON   OFFICE:   *hf^^o"Ru'"*---°-^ 


lA    STREET,    3.W.    1. 


ONCE    TRIED     ALWAYS    USED, 

THE  'PATTISSON   LAWN  BOOTS 

.  SIMPLEST  I         STRONGEST  I         MOST  ECONOMICAL 

_  Soles  of   best    Enalish    Sole    Leather 

(Waterproofed),      with      Motor      Tyre 
Rubber  Studs. 

The  "  PATTISSON  "  BOOTS  are 
the  most  durable  on  the  market,  out- 
lasting several  sets  of  ordinary  boots 
and  when  worn  out  can  be  many 
times  reBtted  and  are  then  etjual  tc 
new  ones,  but  this  may  only  be  BatlB- 
FtG.  I  faotorllydone  by  as,  the  mahers 

RUBBER   SOLES   STRONGLY    RECOMMENDED. 

SIIVFR   MFnAIQ  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  1904,    1914 

oiLfcn  mcuALO  royal  international  exhibition.  1912 

Used  In  the  ROYAL  (and  in  thousands 

of  the  PRINCIPAL)  GARDENS. 

Hundreds  of  Testimonials. 

The  Field  says:  ''As  good  as  anything 
that  oould  be  devised." 

Mr.  TROUP  (Head  Gardener  to  H.M.  THE 
KING.  Balmoral  Castle)  writes  :  "  The  boots 
supplied  2  years  ago  are  as  good  as  ever." 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  from  the  Makers  Fig.  2. 

H.  PATTISSON  &  CO.,  ^  Vr7aVhTm''.°8'v5''' 

Contractors  to  H.M.  Government 


ESSENGER 

<&  CO.,    Ltd. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS  &  HEATING  ENGINEERS 
LOUGHBOROUGH,  LEICESTERSHIRE. 

ESIABUSHBD  1858 

London  Office :  122,  Victoria  8t.,Westmln8t.r,  8.W.1 


Messenger  &  co.  are  now 

in  a  position  to  devote  their 
augmented  Plant  and  Material 
Resources  to  the  Construction 
and    Heating   of 

GLASSHOUSES 

upon  their  well-known  special 
methods,  based  on  experience 
extending  over  60  years. 

Illustrated    Catalogue    on   application. 
Plana  and   Estimates   Free. 


GROW  YOUR  OWN  VEGETABLES  FREE  FROM  DISEASE  WITH 


THE  MOST  PERFECT 


GREENHOUSES 
GARDENS 


COMPLETE  SUBSTITUTE  for  STABLE  MANURE 


SCIBNTIFICAIiLT    AND    CHBMICALIiT    PfiEPARBD. 

lo  the  form  of  a  leaf-monld,  ready  for  use  at  any  time.  !□  the  same  way.  and  for  all  purposes  that  stable  manure  Is  put.  Goes  further 

(4  bushels  equalling  15  cwts.),  gives  better  result.  Is  clean  to  handle,  sweet  smelling,  and  free  from  weeds,  worms,  etc 

Bftport  of  Royal  Horticnltiiral  Society.     "  Your  Patented  Hop  Manure  has  been  used  in  the  Society's  Gardens  at  Wlsley.  and  I 

am  pleased  to  report  that  It  has  proved  excellent  for  the  flower  borders,  fruit  and  vegetables  grown  both  under  glass  and  out 

la  the  open  air.'"  (Signed)    W.  Wilks.  Secretary. 

A  Beautiful  Free  Booklet  giving  full  particulars  and  ieBtimonialB  sent  on  receii>t  of  i>08tcard. 

■VIEWAREOF  IMITATIONS;  GENUINE  ONLY  IN  OUR  MARKED  BAGS.  CONTAINING  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS,  ^ifl 

Prices,  including  bags,  !  bushel  2'3.  4  bushels  6/-,  5-4  bushels  28/9.  10-4  bushels  55/-,  20-4  buibels  100/- 
Free  on  rail  London.    Carriage  forward  for  cash  with  order. 

WAKELEY'S  GROUND  GARDEN  LIME  (Caustic  or  Quick  Lime),  3/-  bushel  bag,  carriage  forward. 

WAKELET    BROS,    ft    OO..     LTE.  T5a,  SANKb?DB,    XiONDON.    B.H.I. 


MANY   YEARS    REPUTATION; 

WEED 
KILLER 

LASTING  RESULTS  -  NO  NEW  EXPERIMENT  , 


LABOUR  SAVERS.-EuREKA-  lawn  sand.  ^ 

SOiLFUME   Nicotine   Insecticides     Fumebs. 
5pray5.  and  other  chemicals  *  sundries 
See  List    please  ask  your  agent  for  the  Eureka 
'  ARTICLES-  They  ARE  always  satisfactory  if  any    ' 
difficulty  in  obtaining  we  send  oiblct  carriage  «iD 


JnlyJtililrtssTOMLmSON&HAYWARD  L"  LINCOLN. 


BEES,  BEEHIVES, 
BEEKEEPING  ^ 
APPLIANCES.  \ 

CATALOGUE    FREE. 

E.  H.  TAYLOR 

Welwyn,     Herts. 


it 


GUANOA 


J? 


THE   POPULAR    FERTILIZER. 


FLOWERS,  VEGETABLES   &  ALL  CROPS 
THRIVE  REMARKABLY  WELL  WHERE  USED 

PRICES: 

5  cwts.      3  cwts.      2  cwts.      1  cwt.      56  lbs.       28  lbs 

60/-         37/6        26/-        13/6        7/6         4/- 

Carriage  Paid  Cut.  Lots.     Paclcagcs  Free. 

Prompt  delivery,  direct  if  your  Seedsman  cannot  Fupply 

Fertilizers  for  all  Cropx,  iK(.s  on  application. 
HUNTER  &  COW,  Ltd.,  28,  Tt-omas  St.,  Liverpool 


•> 
•> 
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GARDEN  FERTILIZER 

No   Stable   Manure  Required. 

Complete  reliable    Manure    for  digging-in 

(or    Vegetable    Crops  or  as  Top-Dressing 

for  Fruit  Trees  and  Flower  Beds. 


Send    for    Book    O.   witli     Full     Description    and 
Directions.  Free     ("The  Science   of    Soil  Enrich- 
ment and  Plant  Feeding"^. 


Cwt..  15/-  ;   4  cwt.,  8/-  ;   28  lbs..  5/-  ; 
14  lbs.,  3/-.  —         Carriage  Paid 


HORT  CULTURAL  MANURE 
MANUFACTURERS 
HARPENDEN,      HERTS 


^  WILLIS  BROS., 


■> 
■> 

*• 

* 
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*■ 
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<••^•^•■^•><■■^«^•^•.^■^■^*■^^••^^■^■■fr«■fr■fr■^c■^•fr«■^■^■^ 


et5^thicre 


Vatill  maps  the  Garden  ,:^^^. 
y  gav  all  the  vear  round  r,^."o«TsT.^ 


Sold  everywhere  for  HortlcnTtural  purpose!  In  PACKETS  IM.  ft  IW,  and  In 

BRANDED  ft  SEALED  BAGS:  71b3..3  9;  H  lbs..  6/6 ;  28  lbs..  11/6;  56  lbs.,  30/-:  11?  lb=:  ,  37/-.     Or 

direct  from  th«  Wprka      arriige  Paid  Id  the  United  King. loin  for  Ca«b  with  Order  (except  PACKETS). 


.-itf- lYj'i.T  A  aoiie  i^^i'iibiieri,  o  \  tihooHo 


Printed  by  Hudson  &  Kearns,  Limited.  Hatfield  Street  Works,  Stamford  Street.  S.E.  1,  and  Published  by  "Country  Life.  "  Limited,  at  20.  Tavistock  Street.  Strand.  W.C.  Z 

and  by  George  Newnes.  Limited.  8-11.  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  W.C-  2. 
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THE    FRUIT   FARM 

Vol.    LXXXIV.— No.    2526. 

Botercd  as  Second-class  Matter  at  thp  New  York.  N.Y..  Pnst  Office- 


POULTRY 


WOODLAND 


„  .  pRBQISTERKD    AT  THE     GENKRAL-l       p_:„„ -rUI»iri?I>I,- Mr'lT 

Saturday,    April  17,     1920.        post  office  as  a  newspapeb^  P"cc  threepi!,nce 


LAND  FOR    CANADIAN    MAQAZINB    I 
POST.  -J 


Yearly   Subscriptioa 
Inland.  15/2  :    Foreign.  17/4 


Barr's  Flower  Seed  Novelty  for  1S20 

CYCLAMEN,  The  New  "Sheepwell"  Sweet  scented  Strain,  j-aised  !M 

//i?  gardens  oj  E.  Wormald,  Esq.,  the  result  of  many  years'  selection,  the 
floweiis  are  large  and  produced  in  great  profusion,  of  rich  and  varied  colours, 
very  fragrant  ;  a  really  fine  novelty  and  a  great  acquisition  ;  equally  suitable 
for  the  greenhouse  or  sitting-room  decoration.  Our  exhibit  of  this  Cyclamen 
was  awarded  a   Silver   Flora  Medal  at   the  R.H.S.  Show,   Feb.   11th.   1919. 


MAUVE   QUEEN,  larae,  handsome    Carmine  flowers  with  brilliant 
Ri'hy-Crinifn-ii  eve  ...  ...  ...  ...  per  packet 

SNOW  QUcEN,  large,  handsome  Puce   VVfttfe  flowers 

MiXEO     COLOURS  


THE    TORCH    LILY    PRIMULA    (P.    Littoniana). 


3/6  and  5/6 
3/6  and  5/6 
3/6  and   5/6 

For  full  description  see  "The  Garden,"  April  loth.  Page  17S- 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  other  choice  Flower  Seeds  free  on  (implication. 

RikRR    J&    QflNQ      ^^'     '*^     *     ^3'     *^"^®     STREET, 
Ufinn    Ui    0UI10J    COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.G  2. 

DELPHINIUMS 

Have  a  display  in  September 

A  large  number  ot  customers  who  have  seen  my  exhibits 
in  September  have  acquired  a  number  of  plants,  and 
have  been  highly  delighted  with  the  results. 
I  will  be  pleased  to  forward  a  list  of  varieties  available 
this  season  upon  receipt  of  postcard.  Plants  ready 
in  April. 

W    WELLS,  Jun..  Hardy    Plant   Nurseries, 

Merstham.  Surrey. 

GHEALS'   DAHLIAS 


New  Illustrated  Catalogue  Post  Free. 


J.CHEAL  &  SONS,  LTD., 

THE    NURSERIES,    CRAWLEY. 

SEED  POTATOES 

SPECI.JiL    NEW     V.U^IETIES.     IMMUNE     FROM     W.\RT    DISE.\SE. 


E:dzell    :Blue. 
Kex>]7's    Pink. 


A]7x>a,n  "Victory. 
RxfUfSLn     Rose. 
]Mt£tjestic 

DESCKIPTI\'E   CATALOGUE    FREE   ON    .APPLICATION. 


ISAAC  POAD  &  SONS,  LTD. 

Seed  Potato  Merchants,  YORK. 


u. 
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"THE  GARDEN"  CATALOGUE    GUIDE   sensational  success 


i 


NOTICE  TO  OUR   READERS 

IN  order  to  avoid  waste  in  the  printing  of 
catalogues,  readers  are  advised  to  apply  to 
the  following  firms  for  the  catalogues  they 
require.  We  therefore  beg  to  point  out  that  the 
under-mentioned  firms  will  be  very  pleased  to 
sond  their  useful  catalogues  to  our  readers  free 
of  charge,  on  receipt  of  a  post  card. 


Rose  Specialists 


ELISHA  J.  HICKS,  M.C.,  N.R.S.,  etc. 
HURST,  BERKS. 


Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 


KELWAY  &  SON 

Retail  Plant  Department 

LANGPORT,  SOMERSET 


Hardy  Plants 

ColourBorders 

Gladioli 


J.  CHEAL  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

Nurseries 
CRA%VLEY 


Landscape 
Qardeners 
Trees  and 
Shrubs,  etc. 


LAXTON  BROS. 

Nurseries 
BEDFORD 


Strawberries 

and 

Fruit  Trees 


PERRY'S 

Hardy  Plant  Farms 

ENFIELD,  MIDDX. 


Water  Lilies 

and 

Bog  Plants 


CARTER  PAGE  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
52  &  53,  London  Wall, 
LONDON,  EC.  2. 


Antirrhinums, 
ChrysaDthemums, 
Plants  (Alpine  and 
Herbaceous), 
Violas.  Tomatoes. 


PULHAM  &  SON 
Nurseries 
ELSENHAM,  ESSEX 


Rock,  Alpine 
and  Herbace- 
ous Plants 


J.  JEFFERIES  &  SON,  Ltd. 
Royal  Nurseries 
CIRENCESTER 


Ornamental 
Trees  for  Park 
and  Garden 


BOWELL  &  SKARRATT, 
Cemetery  Road, 
CHELTENHAM. 


Alpines, 
Herbaceous, 
Water   Lilies 


Landscape  Gardening 


WHITELEGG  &  CO. 
CHISLEHURST 
write  us 


Landscape  and 
Garden  Archi- 
tects, specialise 
in  Rock,  Water 
and  Formal 
Gardens,  etc. 


PULHAM  &  SON  Garden  Craftsmen, 

71,  Newman  Street,  W.  1  and  at  P°'=l'*"''^^'?'c. 
Works  :  BROXBOURNE  Vase's,'Sindi^l°"' 


Nurseries  :  ELSENHAM 


Fountains,  etc. 


Heating  Apparatus 


C.  p.  KINNELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.       Kew  Boiler 
Greenhouse  Heating  List  No.  42, 

SouTHWARK  St.,  London,  S.E.  1    Post  Free 


Garden  Sundries 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 

XL    ALL 

234,  Borough 

Insecticide  & 

LONDON,  S.E.  1 

Fumigants 

GARDEN  SUPPLIES  Limitkd 

(Boundary  Chem.  Co.) 
Cranmer  Street 
LIVERPOOL 

AM   aarden. 
Estate, 
and  Sport 
Requirements 

CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd, 
Shad  Thames,  S.E.  1   and 
Bedford  Chambers 
CovENT  Garden,  W.C.  2 


Merchants  and 

Manufacturers 

of   Horticultural 

SunarieS] 

Fertilisers  and 

Insecticides, 

etc. 


J.  BENTLEY,  Ltd, 
Barrow-on-Humber 
HULL 


Weed  Destroyers 
Lawn  Sand 
Insecticides 
Fertilizers 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 
234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E. 


XL  ALL 

Fertilizers  and 

Agricultural 

Manures 


BARNARDS,  Ltd. 
NORWICH 


Garden  Espaliers 
&  Trainers.  Par- 
ticulars of  our 
Stock  on  appli- 
cation 


The  New  DESTRUCTOR  CO. 

Ltd.  Rubbish 

41,  Walter  House,  Bedford  St.  Destructors 
Strand,  LONDON,  W. 


Seeds  and  Bulbs 


R.  H.  BATH  Ltd. 
The  Floral  Farms 
WISBECH 


Home-Grown 
Bulbs   and 
Seeds 


BLACKMORE  &  LANGDON 

Twerton  Hill  Nursery 
BATH 


Begonias 
Delphiniums 
Gloxinias 
Cyclamen,  etc. 


HENRY  ECKFORD 

Wem 

SHROPSHIRE 


Sweet  Peas  and 
Garden  Seeds 
Fertilizers 


DAWKINS 

408,  King's  Road 

CHELSEA,  S.W. 


Law  n 
Grass 
S  eed 


R.  WALLACE  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
KiLNFiELD  Gardens 
COLCHESTER 


New  Bulb  and 
Iris   List 
Now   Ready. 


UPSTONES 

ROTHERHAM 

YORKS 


Seeds  from   the 
North    for 
satisfaction. 

L'at.ilogue?  free 
on  demand 


SEED    POTATOES 

Scotch  and  Yorkshire  Grown. 
ALL  THE  LEADING    VARIETIES 

No   better   stocks   obtainable. 


ALLWOODil 

THE    NEW    HARDY    GARDEN    PIAWT 

Half  Pink  and  half  Carnation,  it  blooms  perpetually  in 
the  Garden  from  Spring  to  Autumn — needs  no  culture, 
but.  grows  any'where.  \\e  can  give  delivery  of  the  under- 
mentioned varieties  : 

HAROLD,   Pure  White... 
JEAN,  White,  Violet  centre 

PHYLLIS,   Lilac      

ROBERT,  Old  Rose 


ALBERT,  Lilac  Mauve  ... 
RUFUS,  Red  Maroon  ... 
SUSAN,    Lilac   and    Black 


26 
26 
2  - 

21- 

Ll 

each 

-|ES 

27  6  doz. 
276      ,. 
226      ,, 
226     „ 

5- 
5- 
5- 

each 

56  6  doz. 
56  6      .. 

566      ,, 

Also   the    new    Border   Carnation,  "  PINK   CLOVE,"  at 
2/6  per  plant,  27/6  per  dozen. 

Write  for  fully  illustrated  leaflet  regarding  ALLWOODil, 
and  if  you  are  interested  in  Carnations,  for  any  and  every 
purpose,  p'.ease  ask  tor  our  large  Catalogue. 

When  you   think  of  CarnationE,  you  think   of 


The    Carnation    Specialists,    Dept.  4. 
HAYWARDS    HEATH,    SUSSEX. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Fine  sturdy  plants.  Japanese,  10  -,  7  fi,  and  o  -  per  dozen  ; 
incurved,  deeoratives  ancl  singles,  5  -  per  dozen  each  section  ; 
earliest,  4  6  per  dozen.     Fine  for  garden  decoration  and  for 
cutting  in   the   Autumn.      All  separate   named   varieties. 
Show  and  Regal  Pelargoniums,  11  -  and  15,'-  per  dozen, 

or  carriage  paid, in  pots,  3  6  per  dozen  extra.     Fine  sturdy 

plants. 
Fuchsias,   j  -  and   7  (5  per  dozen,   well  rooted. 
Coleus,  tj  -  and  D  -  per  dozen. 
Crested   Nephrolepsis,  a  lovely  fern  for  windows,  1  -  each. 

All  above  fine,  clean  sturdy  plants,  and  all  separate 
varieties.  Orders  value  5  -  and  upwards  sent  free  ;  imder 
o  -  additional   Gd.  for  box  and  postage.     Catalogue  free. 

J.    W.    COLE     &.     SON,    Chrysanthemum     Specialists, 
Peterborough. 


SJSND     FOR     LIST. 


ISAAC  POAD  &  SONS,  LTD.. 

Seed   Potato  Merchants,    YORK. 


ARTINDALE'S 
New  List  of  Hardy  Flower  Roots 

is  now  ready.  po=t  free. 
The  finest  stock  of  Herbaceous  Plants  in  the  country. 
W.      ARTINDALE      &      SON,     Florists, 

SHEFFIELD. 


BEES,  BEEHIVES, 
BEEKEEPING 
APPLIANCES. 

CATALOGUE    FREE. 

E.  H.  TAYLOR 

_,Welwyn,     Herts. 


.:.*">->C"fl"0">->->-Q"H"M"M"H"H">*-H"M"M"B-* 
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RYSANTHEMUMS  t 
and    CARNATIONS  t 


*  Our  Specialilsi.  * 

%  * 

X  Send  tocCATALGGUEanJ/or  NOVELTY  LIST  post  free.from  j^ 

t  K.   LUXFORD   &   CO.,         t 

i      Sheering  Nurseries,  Harlow,  Essex,      j^ 

"i"  .\nd  at  Sawbridgeworth.  Hens.  ^ 
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GARDEN. 


WEBBS'        POPULAR        ANNUALS       for 

SUMMER    HARDENING. - 

Webbs'  PerrVrlimi  Pink  A.-^tor. 

Webbs'  Ostrirli  IMimu-  Aster. 

Webbs'  Admir;itinu  SttH-k. 

Webbs'  Imperial  C'entuurea. 

Webbs'  Butter  Esehscholtzia. 

Webbs'  Ensien  Larkspur. 

Webbs'  Doubl-'  Ruse  Godetia. 

Webbs'  JJrilliaiit  Helichrysuui. 

Webbs'  Giant  Mi'^nonette. 

Webbs'  Selected  Shirley  Poppy  ;  each  8d..  and  1/- 
per  packet.  Webbs'  Double  Salmon  Clarkia,  Snowflake  Candy- 
tuft, beddiuj;  Gem  Nasturtium,  each  8d.  per  packet; 
Sunbeam  CalHopsis,  6d.  per  packet;  post  free.  WEBBS' 
PRIZE  LAWN  GRASS  SEEDS,  for  tennis,  croquet  and 
garden  lawns,  2/6lb.,  6/6  gallon,  48/-  bushel ;  carriage  paid. 
Leaflet  on  "  Making  and  Renovating  Lawns,"  post  free. — 
Webb  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  The  King's  Seedsmen.  Stoiurbridge. 


WATERERS'    VIOLAS.— Our    select   stock 

of  nice  tufty  phints  in  the  leading  popular  shades  now  ready. 
— John  Waterer,  Sons  &  Crisp  Ltd.,  The  Nurseries 
Twyford,  Berlts. 


KING'S     ACRE      VIOLAS,      for      bedding 

and  exhibition.  Twelve  finest  named  varieties  for  3s.  6d., 
post  free ;  50  for  9s.  6d. ;  100  for  18s.,  carriage  paid. 
Best  mauve,  white,  blue,  purple,  and  yellow  varieties,  and 
intermediate  shades.  New  bedding  catalogue  free  on  appli- 
cation.— Kino's  Acre  Nurseries,  Ltd.,  Hereford. 


KINGS     ACRE     VEGETABLE      PLANTS, 

including  Cranston's  famous  "  Excelsior "  and  "  Ailsa 
Craig  "  onions,  leeks,  cabbage,  cauliflowers,  brussels  sprouts, 
savoys,  celery,  tomatoes,  etc.  Comjilete  list  with  When 
and  How  to  plant,  and  Full  cultural  instructions;  a  most 
Useful  and  Practical  Publication,  free  by  post. — King's 
Acre  Nurseries,  Ltd.,  Hereford. 

DOUBLE  STRENGTH  GARDEN  MANURE. 

The  strongest  and  cheapest  in  use  of  all  fertilisers, 
201b.  bag,  price  5/-, carriage  paid.  For  lawns  like  velvet, use 
*'  Calnus,"  the  great  la\vn  dressing,  281b.  bag,  price  5/6, 
carriage  paid. — Sole  makers,  The  Ammonia  Fertiliser 
Coy.,  Bedford. 

CARNATION    CULTURAL    GUIDE.— Com- 

plete  Inatnictions  for  greenhouse  and  outdoor  culture,  7d. 
poBt  free. — C.  H.  TAUDEYIN.  WlUaston,  Birkenhead. 

GLORIOUS     PHLOX.  —  Strong     flowering 

ci'imps,  twelve  varieties,  all  distinct  from  my  superb  collection, 
7/6,  carriage  paid,  for  cash;  send  for  list. — EDWARDS,  ^15, 
Maryvale  Road.  Bourn vllle. '    ^ 

VIOLAS,      BEAUTIFUL      VIOLAS,     from 

my  superb  collection  of  exhibition  and  border  varieties ; 
12  strong  plants  in  12  distinct  varieties,  2s.  6d.,  carriage  paid 
for  cash. — Edwards,  215,  Maryvale  Road,  Bournville. 

FLOWER   POTS.— 10  8in.,  12  6in.,  15  5in., 

15  4m.,  15  3m.,  complete,  packed  free.  12s.  6d.  Illustrated 
list  of  pots,  saucers,  seed  and  cutting  pans,  seakale,  and 
rhubarb  pots.,  etc.,  free. — iHOS.  Jeavons,  Potteries,  Brierley 
TTill. 

GENTLEMAN,  aged    29,    capable  practical 

gardener  wishing  to  adopt  floriculture  and  horticulture  as 
a  business,  offers  his  services  at  a  nominal  salary  to  any 
horticultural  firm  who  will  promise  promotion  as  the  reward 
of  efficiency. — "  Box  4,"  c/o  The  Garden,  20,  Tavistock 
.Street,  London.  W.C.  2. 

LADY  ARTIST.— Specialist  in  Flower  Paint- 
ing and  Garden  .subjects,  and  highly  recommended  by  the 
Editor  of  "  The  Garden, "  is  prepared  to  make  sketches  of 
Gardens  or  Flowers  and  8hi-ubs. — Miss  ai.  A.  \VEST, 
10.  SouthHeld  Road.  Tunbridge  Wo'ls. 

TOMATO   PLANTS.— Ailsa   Craig,  Kondine 

Red,  Lister's  Prolific,  Liberty  and  Early  Dawn  ;  strong, 
transplanted,  ex  boxes,  12,  3/- ;  25.  5/6  ;  50,  10/- ;  ex  tteee- 
inch  pots,  6,  3/- ;  12,  4/9  ;  25,  9/- :  carriage  paid. — Young, 
Maddybenny  Nursery,  Coleraine. 

GENTIANA    VERNA,    twelve     clumps    5/- 

free ;  sL\  Bee  Orchids,  5/-.  O'Kelly,  Botanist,  Bally- 
vaughan,  Ireland. 

WAKELEY'S  PATENTED  HOP  MANURE. 

— The  only  reliable  and  complete  substitute  for  Stable 
mantire.    See  advt.  on  p.  x. 

SPLENDID    YELLOW    FIBROUS    LOAM. 

Pure  Leaf  Mould,  Coarse  Sand,  each  6/-  per  sack.  Prepared 
Compost,  6/6  ;  Cocoanut  Fibre,  5/6  per  sack.  Kainit,  14  lbs. 
2/9.— W.  Hekbeet  &  Co..  Hop  Exchange.  London,  S.E. 


BARR  S  VEGETABLE  &  FLOWER  SEEDS 

of    finest   selected   strains   and   tested    growth.      Catalogue, 
describing  many  (inc  novelties,  free. 


BARR'S  NEW  &  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS 

for  Spring  sowing. — Special  list  including  many  fine  novelties 
S"'  i^-^vP.?^*  free.— Bakr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  2. 


ROUGH  HANDS  caused  by  gardening  made 

soft  and  smooth  in  one  night  by  "Piano,"  3d.  tablet,  from 
Chemists,  or  post  free,  Milner's  Chemical  Co..  Liverpool. 

McDOUGALL'S     WEED     KILLER,     non 

poisonous,  safe,  effective.  In  tins.  Pints,  1/9;  quarts,  3/-; 
i-gall.,  4/9;  1  gall.,  7/-;  5  galls.,  27/6.  From  Seeds- 
men, Nurserymen,  Ironmongers.— Sole  Manufacturers, 
McDODGALL  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Port  Street,  Manchester.  Estab- 
lished 1845. 


McDOUGALL'S  "  FUMERS  "  and  INSECTI- 

clde  ■'  Sheets  '  tor  greenhouse  fumigation  ;  safe,  effectual, 
economical.  Sold  by  all  seedsmen  and  nurserymen  — 
McDoDGALL  BB09.    LTD..  Port  Street   Manchester 


KATAKILLA "     destroys      insect     pests, 

caterpillars,  green  fiy,  etc. ;  non-poisonous  ;  a  perfect  garden 
insecticide  ;  cartons  to  make  ten  galls.,  2/- ;  cartons  to  make 
50  galls.,  6/- ;  from  nurserymen,  seedsmen,  and  ironmongers. 
— Sole  Manufacturers,  McDoDGALL  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Port 
Street,  Manchester.    Estd.  1845. 


SEWAGE      DISPOSAL      FOR      COUNTRY 

HOUSES. — No  emptying  of  cesspools  ;  a  perfect  fertilizer  • 
no  solids ;  no  open  Alters ;  perfectly  automatic ;  everything 
underground.  State  particulars.  —  William  Beattie,  8, 
Lower  Grosvenor  Place,  Westminster. 


GROW  "  PREMIER  "  SEEDS.    WHY  NOT  ? 

Highest  quality.  Best  Value.  Awardp-l  3  Gold  Medals 
Full  descriptions  and  cultural  directions  of  tnebest  and  most 
profitable  kinds  to  grow.  See  our  uniqa  pocket  seed  guide 
ccntaining  a  practical  monthly  calendar  free.— I  re,mier 
Seed  Co.,  Ltd.,  Seed  Specialists,  London  Road,  Brigliton. 


SUTTON'S     FLOWER     SEEDS     IN     COL- 

LECTIONS. — We  offer  very  liberal  selections  for  the 
most  beautiful  varieties  for  garden  decoration  and  for  main- 
taining an  ample  supply  of  cut  flowers  .  4/-,  7/6,  10/6.  15/- 
to  63/-.  Full  particulars  on  application. — Sutton  and 
Sons,  The  King's  Seedsmen  Reading. 

NOW    IS    THE   TIME   TO    PLANT. 

A     KELWAY     COLOUR     BORDER,     and 

you  will  be  able  to  enjoy  its  exquisite  beauty  for  many  years 
to  come  without  any  great  expense  or  trouble. 

Send  measurement  of  your  border.  Paeonies,  Delphiniums, 
Phloxes  and  other  beautiful  flowers  included  in  Kelway 
Schemes,  which  provide  blooms  from  early  Spring  to  late 
Autumn. 

'Southsea. 
Am  now  writing  you  re  the  splendid  collection  of  her- 
baceous and  rock  plants  which  was  forwarded  to  me  thia 
year.  They  have  been  much  admired  by  all  my  visitors 
and  friends :  in  fact,  I  may  say  that  my  garden  in  Southsea 
wants  some  beating.  I  may  require  a  few  more  plants  later 
on.  All  arrived  in  good  condition  and  I  have  not  lost  a 
plant." 

Write  NOW  to  Kelway  &  Son,  Retail  Plant  Department, 
Langport,  Somerset. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT 

KELWAY'S     LOVELY     GLADIOLI     FOR 

SUMMER  AND  AUTUMN  FLOWERS.- Kelway's  famous 
Gladioli,  planted  now,  produce  grand  spikes  of  glorious 
flowers  from  July  until  late  Autumn.  Thev  are  particularly 
useful  for  church  decorations  during  Harvest  Festivals,  for 
large  halls  and  hospitals,  and  for  decorating  the  home  when 
other  flowers  are  scarce.  They  will  grow  in  towns,  and  we 
can  supply  them  in  all  colours  for  immediate  pKinting.  Do 
not  buy  Dutch  bullis,  but  s.inl  at  once  for  our  new  price  list 
of  named  sorts  tn  tlir  Rii.iii  I'lant  Department. 
KEL\VA^'.<'  SON.  Langport,  Somerset. 


CARNATIONS     FROM    THE    RIVIERA.— 

WeU-rooted  layers  of  all  the  most  beautiful  new  varieties. 
Send  20/-  (English  one  pound  note),  and  you  will  receive  a 
collection  of  24  layers  by  return  of  post,  varieties  that  are 
not  obtainable  in  England.  Address  Charles  de  BERGtJE, 
Domaine  de  Clausonnes,  Biot,  Alpes  Maritimes,  France. 


ECONOMIC  PRICES.— Herbaceous,   Border 

and  Bedding  Plants,  Anturhinums  (20  sorts) ;  Sweet  Pea 
Plants  (37  sorts),  etc.  My  list  will  save  you  20%  — 
REV.  C.  Barnes,  F.E.H.S.,  Scofton.  Worksop. 


ROCK  —  HERBACEOUS  —  PRIMROSES, 

double  and    single,  etc.;    advice  given  en  r,  mooelling    of 
gardens,  and  lists. — Hopkins.  Mere.  Shepperton 


ROCKERIES,     BORDERS     AND      WOOD- 

L.\NDS.  —  Alpines,  pot  gro\™,  rare  shrubs,  including 
Himalayan  and  other  rhododendrons,  herbaceous  plants 
etc. ;  aquatics ;  formation  of  rockeries. — G.  Reithe 
Keston,  Kent. 

PERPETUAL      CARNATIONS.  —  Health> 

Guernsey  Plants,  from  21/-  per  20  plants,  carriage  paid. 
Ask  Catalogue. — Van  der  Sldys  (late  H.  Burnett),  St. 
Margaret's  Nurseries,  Guernsey. 

LAVENDER,  3/-;    OUTDOOR  CHRYSAN- 

THEMUMS  from  3,  -  per  doz.  ;  MARIE  LOUISE  VIOLETS 
12/6  100;  splendid  plants. — Secretary,  Buriey  Gardens, 
Oakham. 


IRON   AND  WIRE  FENCING  for  gardens, 

tree  guards,  gates,  arches,  espaUers,  rose  stakes,  and  orna- 
mental garden  iron  and  wire  work  of  every  description.   Send 
tor  illustrated  catalogue.     Also  kennel  railing  and  poultry 
fencing.    Ask  tor  separate  lists. — Boulton  &  Paul,  Ltd 
Manufacturers,  Norwich. 

RIVERS'   FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,   VINES, 

Figs,  Oranges  and  Orchard  House  trees  are  of  first-class 
quaUty,  and  a  large  and  select  stock  Is  always  on  view. 
Inspection  invited.  Price  list  post  free  on  application.- 
TH08.  Rivers  &  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbrldgeworth,  Herts 


WM.   DUNCAN   TUCKER   &   SONS,   LTD., 

Lawrence  Road,  South  Tottenham,  N.  16. — Conservatories, 
Winter  Gardens,  Vhieries,  Peach  Houses,  Portable  Bulld- 
IngB,  etc. 


DOBBIE     &     CO.,     ROYAL    SEEDSMEN. 

Edbiburgh,  will  send  a  copy  of  their  1920  Catalogue  and 
Guide  to  Gardening  free,  if  this  Paper  is  mentioned. 

BATH'S  SELECT  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS.— 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  choice  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds,  and  Plants,  is  now  ready,  and  wUl  be  sent  post  free 
on  application.  Special  terms  to  Allotment  Societies. — 
(Dept.  E).  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  The  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech. 

LAXTONS'    SEEDS.— New    Catalogue     for 

1920  contams  all  the  latest  novelties  in  flowers  and  vege- 
tables, including  the  flue  new  pea  "  Admiral  Beatty."  List 
gratis  ou  application.  Pamphlet  on  Fruit  Culture  for  ijd. 
postage. — La.xton  Brothers,  Bedford. 

TIFFANY   CALICO,  tire   and  water  stained, 

been  properly  dried,  25in.  wide,  for  covering  plants,  etc.  ; 
sample  ten  yards,  5/6,  post  paid. — M.  W.  Edgley,  Office 
Furniture  Dealer,   154.  Fleet  Street,   E.G.  4. 

FERNS.— 32    plants,    lovely   Hardy    Irish 

varieties.  1/6 ;  32  larger,  2/6 ;    Osmuiidos,  6d.,  9d.,  1/-,  1/6 


each,   post   free  :    list  free. 
Rossecerbury,  fork. 


-  Miss   Blemish,    Westwood, 


GREENHOUSE  PAINTING  AND  GLAZING. 

—"VITROLITE"  superior  to  White  Lead  Paint,  27/6  per 
gall.  "PLASTINE  "  supersedes  Putty,  44/-  per  cwt. — 
Full  particulars  from  W.  Carson  &  Sons,  Grove  Works, 
Battersea.     Agents  tlu'oughoiit  the  country. 


ROCK  PLANTS,  best  varieties,  inexpensive  ; 

list  free. — Marion  Gledstanes,  Fardross,  Clogher,  Tyrone, 


BIRDS'   BATHS,  GARDEN    VASES,    SUN- 

DIALS,    NESTING    BOXES.      Catalogue    (No.  4)    free.— 
MooRTON.  ft.  Thomtxm  Avenue.  Chiswiclj. 

ROCKERY   PLANTS   SPECIALITY.— Write 

tor  descriptive  list,  free. — ^Terrt  Leb,  16,  Morden    Road, 
Stechford,  Birmingham. 

BEST  GARDEN  AND  TENNIS   NETS,   also 

TWINES.  RAFFIA,  etc.     See  list  and  prices.- W.  Olivbr 
ALLEN,  Net  Maker,  Porthleven,  Cornwall. 


JAMES  GRAY,  LTD.,  Builder  of  Conser- 
vatories, Greenhouses,  etc.,  and  Heating  Bngmeers,  Danvers 
Street,  Chelsea,  London.  S.W.  3.  Wire,  Gray,  201,  Western, 
London.    Telephone  :  Western,  201. 


HEATING     APPARATUS     FOR     GREEN- 

houses,  vineries,  etc.,  supplied  with  various  arrangements 
of  pipes.  Vanguard,  conical,  sectional,  saddle  and  coil 
boilers.  Pipes,  fitting",  etc.  Hiustrated  list  free. — THOS. 
Jeavons,  Silver  Street  Works,  Brierley  Hill. 
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GREAT  OFFER 

To   Clear,   Big  Reductions 

All  Seed  offered  on  this  List  are  Guaranteed 
Scoteh  Grown.  Can  give  quick  delivery  ;  we 
Guarantee  to  deliver  on  rail  within  24  hours 
of  receiving  order  ;  we  can,  under  no  con- 
sideration, send  Non  Immune  Varieties  into 
Black  Scab  infected  areas.  Customers  should 
apply  of  local   jjolice  if  in  doubt. 

SCOTCH  GROWN,  GUARANTEED. 

1121b8.     661b9.    28Ib8.    141b8.  7lbs. 


May  Qceen 
Duke  of  York 
Shaepb's  Express 
Epictikes 
King  Edwaed 
Eclipse 
Beitish  Queen 
QuEES  Mary 
everqood    . 
Up-to-date 
Abban  Chief 


2o'- 
25/- 
25/- 
2.S/- 
25/- 
18/- 
15/- 
1.5/- 
15/- 
15/- 
15/- 


12/fi 

li,6 

12/6 

12/6 

12/6 

9/6 

7/6 

7/6 

7/6 

7/6 

7/6 


6/6 
6  6 
6/6 
66 
6/6 
5/- 
4/- 
4/- 
4/- 
4/- 
4/- 


3/6 
3/8 
3/6 
3/6 
3/6 
2/9 
2/6 
2/6 
2/6 
2/6 
2/6 


ONCE   GROWN. 


King  Edward 
Epicures 


1121bs.     56lbs.     281bs.   141bs. 
.    16/-  8'6  4/6        2/6 

.   2(1,-        10/6         5 '6        3/- 


2/3 
2/3 
2/3 
2/3 
2/3 
2/- 
1/9 
1/9 
1/9 
1/9 
1/9 


71b9. 

II- 


Eating  Potatoes,  14/6  pep  cwt. 


Basic  Slag— 71bs.,  1/3 ;   14Ibs.,  2/- 
Superphosphat<<— 71bs.,  1/6  ;    141bs.,  2/6 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia — 71bs..  3/-  ;    141bs.,  5/6 
Nitrate  of  Soda— 7Ibs.,  3/-  ;   141bs.,  5/6 
Potash— 71bs.,  2/6  ;    141bs.,  4/6 
Dissolved  Bones  Compound— 7lbs.,  2/-  ;   141bs.,  3/6 


We  can  send  Seed  Potatoes  and  Slanures  carriage  paid, 
passenger,  as  below  : — 


PASSENGER  TRAIN. 


Up  to  50  miles 
Up  to  100  miles 
Up  to  200  mUes 
Over  200  miles 


1121bs. 
.     3/6 
.     5/3 

.     7/3 
9/- 


561bs. 
2/3 
3/3 
4/- 
5/3 


2Slbs. 
1/8 
1/9 
■11- 
2/6 


141bs. 
1/4 
1/6 
1/9 

2/- 


71bs 

1/1 

1/1 

1/1 

1/1 


Bags  free  on  rail.     Cash  with  order.     Send  for  our  list. 
It  is  very  important  to  give  station  when  ordering. 


TOM    E.    KING, 

SOMERSHAM,   ST.    IVES,   HUNTS. 

Contractor  to  His  IVlajesty*s  Qovernment. 


RELIABLE  ROCK  PLANTS 

SAMPLE    COLLECTION. 

12  for  6/-,  all  different.     Plainly  labelled.     Carriage  paid. 

My  Selection.       State  Aspect. 

CATALOGUE  AND  INSTRUCTIVE  GUIDE  GRATIS. 

G.  R.  PHIPPS,  F.R.H.S.. 
Alpine    Nupscpy.    Bapnham,    BOGNOR. 


JHEY  ARE  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST. 

ALL     HAND     MADE. 

ARTISTIC  FERN  PANS 
AND     BULB      BOWLS. 

State  quantiti-'s    and  sizen    reqnired.   ami  have 
"Carriage  Paid"  quoiaf  ion.    or  iv  rite  for  Price 

List— FREE 
RICHARD    SANKEY    &    SON.    LTD. 
Royal  Potteries,  Bulweil,  Nottingham 


THE  NEW  SENSATIONAL  STRAWBERRY 

MADAME  KOOl 

This  variety  bears  fruit  weighing 
up  to  4  oz.  each,  and  in  enormous 
quantities.  Fine  aroma,  delicious 
taste  and  lovely  table  decoration. 
A  1    for  Jams. 

HAS  BEEN  SUPPLIED  TO  THE 
NOBILITY,  EDUCATION  COMMITTEES 
ANO    MINISTRr    OF    AGRICULTURE, 

Etc.,  Etc. 

Strong  fruiting  plants,  paclied 
free,    and     carriage    paid,    at 

25    for    1  O/-  ;     50    for    1  8/6  ; 
100    for    35/-. 

THE  ROYAL  HAMPTON  PLANT  CO.,  38,  South  Lane,  New  Maiden,  Surrey. 


M.\DAME     KOOI. 


Tfriis     oiTer     is     for    0I«E:     "WrEZE:!*;     OPiL.'V. 


OxTd^K?      SL-t      OKTCSe* 


LVERY   G.'^RDENlrlR  should  get  in  touch  with  the 

INSTITUTE    OF    HORTICULTURE 

Rapid,    systematic     traini'-g    for    Professional 
and  Amateur  Gardeners. 

ADVICE.      ENCOURAGEME.NT.      AWARDS, 

Offices:   34,  OXFORD  ST.,  LONDON,  W.1 


WOLVERHAMPTON 

Great  Floral  Fete,  July  14  &  15, 1920 

OVeR   £1,000   IN   PRIZES 

Schedules  on  application  to  the  Secretary  (post  free) 
G.  W.  A.  Martin,  46.  Queen  Street,  Wolverhampton 


LETHORION    :: 

IMPROVED  METAL  VAPOUR  CONE 

Fumigator 

Introduced  1885. 

NOTHING  yet  intro- 
duced has  surpassed 
this  valuable  method 
of  Fumigating  Greenhouses. 
It  combines  economy  with 
efficiency  in  every  way, 
and  is  certain  death  to  all 
pests,  without  any  injury  to 
vegetation  ! 

Only  a  match  required  for 
starting  it !     Full  directions 

Reeisterea  Trade  .Mark  62957-      for  USe  On  each  Cone. 

Prices. — No.  1,  for  Frames  and  "Lean-to's"  up  to  1,000 

cubic  ft..  9d.  eacti:    No.  2  for  Small  Greeniiouses  up  to 

1,600  cubic    ft.,    1/-  eacli:     No.    3,  for  general  use  in 

Large  Greenliouses  from  2,0L0  t,o  2,,'iOO  cubic  ft.,  1  /6  eacli 

Sold  by  tlie  Trade  cenerally. 


CORRY  &  CO..  Ltd..  LONDON,  S.E.  1 


GUARANTEED 


Manures,  Pest  Killers, 
Seeds,  Plants,  Syringes, 
Lawn  Improvers,  Netting, 
Soil  P  rifiers,  Weed  Killer, 
supplied      under     a     rigid 

Guarantee  of    Satisfaction 

Given  or  Money  Refunded, 

Over  30  years  of  practical 
experience  enables  us  to 
give  Sound  Advice  FREE 
and  the  above  Guarantee 


M=  DOUG  ALL'S 


W'EED -KILLER: 


NbN-PorsoNOus';f!'P  "^4'  ^ 

jFrea  fponTDanea'r^ls^ 
<::^  of  ^Poisoning  'X'k„ 

Pou(tryVGti.-.M 


ir;    TINS.     FM".T3,1jy,  Q'_ART_S.5y  ;  f  GALLON.-VQ;  1  GALLON.  T/- 
5  GALL,  DRUM.2yO;'*OGALL    CASK.  £8   ■  lO     O 


__       M=DOUC  ALL'S 

Katakilla 

M.     a.         NON  •  POISONOUS         -^t/M 

The  Perfect-    Injccticide 
for   Fruit.   Flotuerx 


SMALL  CARI"'.'.-    1 
LARGE  CARTONS 


2;-EACH 
6/- EACH. 


FROyi    NURJERYMES.    JCEDJ'.M C.V,     lftON>JOSOERS 

Mc.DOUGALL  BROS.,  Ltd. 


as  PORT  STREET, 
MANCHESTER. 


April  17,  1920.] 


THE    GARDEN. 


Mrs.   PYM'S   FAMOUS   PLANTS 

32nd   SEASON         24/-  worth  for  20/- 

All  post  free  or  carriage  paid  passenger  train. 


SPLENDID     STRONQ     HARDY     PLANTS. 

PLANT   NOW   FOR  SUCCESS. 

Achillea,  Pearle,  6,  1/4.  Agrostemma,  crimson,  6,  1/4. 
Alpine  Wallflowers,  20.  1/6.  Alpine  Pinks,  6,  1/4. 
Anchusa  Italica,  intense  blue,  4,  1/4.  Anchusa  Dropmore, 
3,  1/4.  Aquilegia,  Clematis  (lowered,  6,  1/4.  Aquilegia, 
new  long  spurred,  6,  1/4.  Aquilegia,  double  and  single 
mixed,  8. 1/4.  Asters,  Michael  mas  Daisies,  named  varieties, 
4,1/4.  Aubrietia  purpurea,  12. 1/6.  Aubrietia  Hendersonii, 
large  blooms,  very  rich  purple.  6,  1/4.  Auricula  Alpina,  4,  1/4, 
Campanula,dwarf  ortall.hlueorwhite,  4,  1/4.  Campanula 
pyramidally^,  chimney  bell  flowers,  grand  two-year-old  plants, 
3,  1/4.  Canterbury  Bells,  •splendid,  strong  year-old 
plants  tor  grand  sliow  this  year,  lovely  new  double  or 
single  pink,  6,  14;  cup  and  saucer  ti,  1/4:  Dean's  lovely 
Jiybrid--,  12,  1(8;  single  white  or  blue,  1;;,  1/tj ;  mixed 
doubles,  6.  1/4.  Cerastium,  Snow  in  Summer,  12,  1/6. 
Pentstemon  barbatus,  coral, pink,  4,1/4.  Chrysanthemum 
maximum,  very  large  white.  8,  1/4.  Rock  Roses,  6,  1/4. 
Cowslip,  new  red,  6,  1/4.  Daisies,  double  mixed,  20,  1/8. 
Delphiniums,  3,  1/4.  DIanthus,  all  colours  and  varieties. 
12.  1/6.  DIanthus,  new  type,  large  flowering,  splendid 
colours:  Doub'e  Pink  Beauty.  .Salmon  Queen.  Crimson 
BeUe,  Snowdrift,  Vesuvius  (orange  scarlet).  Fireball  (double 
scarlet).  Queen  of  Holland  (wliite,)6,  1'4.  Erigeron  mauve 
Marguerites,  4, 1/4.  Evening  Primrose,  6, 1/4,  Forget-me- 
nots,  best  royal  and  indigo  dwarf  blue,  20,  1/6.  Qaillardla 
grandiflora,  magnificent  new  hybrids,  6,  1/4.  Qalega,  goat's 
rue,  wliite  or  mauve.  4,  1/4.  Qypsophila  paniculata,  8, 
1/4.  Qypsophila  glabrata,  dwarf,  12,  1/6.  Helenium, 
Bigelowi,  Hooperi,  Autumnal,  6, 1/4.  Helianthus,  Perennial 
Sunflower,  single,  12.  1/6  ;  Miss  MeUish,  6,  1/4  :  double,  6, 
1/4.  Hollyhocks,  splendid  singles,  6,  1/4.  Hollyhocks, 
grand  doubles.  4,  1/4.  Honesty,  12,  1/4.  Iceland  Poppies, 
<J,  1/4.  Incarvillea,  3,  1/4.  iris,  mixed  colours,  large  Flag,  4. 
1/4.  Linum,blue  Flax,  12,  1/6.  Tree  Lupin,  white  and 
yellow,  4,  1/4.  Lychnis,  scarlet  or  salmon,  6,  1/4.  Oriental 
Poppies,  scarlet,  salmon,  apricot,  crimson,  etc.,  6,  1/4. 
Pinks,  coloured,  6,  1/4.  Polyanthus,  Kelway's  best  variety 
and  gold  laced,  8,  1/4.  Polyanthus  Primrose,  6,  1/4. 
Potentilla,  lovely  doubles.  8,  1/4.  Ribbon  Grass, 
variegated,  6  clumps,  1/4.  Rose  of  Sharon, 4,  1/4.  Rose 
Campion,  12,  1/4.  Rosemary,  bushes,  2,  1/4.  Rudbeckia 
Newmanii,  4,  1/4;  Golden  Ball,  4,  1/4.  Saponaria,  pink 
trailing,  8,  1/4.  Saxifraga,  mossy,  assorted,  6. 1/4.  Sedums, 
assorte(i,  6,1/4.  Sllene  compa(^a,  pink,  20,1/6.  Sweet- 
william,  splendid  mixed  12,  1/4.  Thrift,  compact  pink, 
12,  1/6.  Tritoma,  Red  Hot  Poker,  3,  1/4.  Valerian, 
crimson,  12,  1/6.  Verbascum,  dwarf  or  tall,  8,  1/4. 
Veronica,  light  or  dark  blue,  4,  1/4. 

Hemerocallis,  lovely  large  flowering  hardy  Lily, 
tawny  and  orange  red  shades,  very  handsome,  large  roots, 
3,  1/4.  PsBonies,  white,  pink,  yellow,  crimson.  1,  1/4 
Pseonies,  mixed,  2,  1/4.  Phlox,  large  flowering,  white,  pink, 
crimson,  scarlet,  mauve,  2,  1/4.  Phlox,  mixed  large  flower- 
ing, 3,  1/4.  Scabious  Caucasica,  beautiful  large  mauve, 
3,  1/4.  Spireea  palmata,  beautiful  hardy  scarlet,  1,  1/4. 
Monarda,  new,  scarlet,  2,  1/6. 

Campanula  ^yahlenbergia,  large  clematis-flowered,  blue 
or  white,  dwarf,  4,  1/4.  Campanula  macrantha.  tall, 
mauve,  4,  1/4.  Campanula  carpatica,  dwarf  blue  or  white, 
rockery,  pots,  etc.,  4,  1/4,  Candytuft,  perennial  lilac  or 
wliite,  4,  1/4.  Commelina  ccelestis.  Heavenly  blue,  8,  1/4. 
DIanthus  deltoides,  maiden's  pink,  creeping,  masses  light 
pink  flowers,  6,  1/4.  Eupatorium,  Fraserii,  white,  splendid 
for  cutting,  4.  1/4.  Echinacea,  new  red  perennial  sunflower, 
2,  1,'4.  Qalega,  (zoiit's  rue,  mauve  or  white,  6,  1/4.  Hesperis, 
Dame  violit,  iia:ir:int  spikes,  mauve  or  white,  8,  1/4.  Lupins, 
perennial,  hu'^r  plants,  splendid  spikes,  blue,  white  or  pink, 
<i,  1/4,  Pyrethrum,  Kelway's,  lovely  hybrids,  4,  1/4, 
Silene  schatta,  rockery  gem,  masses  pink,  flowers  tor 
months,  6.  1/4,  Statice  sea  lavender,  4,  1/4,  Solomon's 
Seal,  6,  1/4.  Physalis,  Cape  gooseberry  or  Chinese  lantern, 
^nt  variety,  6,  1/4,  Jacob's  Ladder,  beautiful  blue, 
6,  1/4. 

Passion  Flower,  hardy  blue  and  white,  2,  1/4, 

Lily  of  the   Valley    strong   flowering  crowns,    12,    116, 


Antirrhinums  (snap  dragon),  strong  .4utumn  sown  and 
transplanted,  all  the  lovely  new  colours,  large  flowering 
varieties.  6,  1/4, 

Cauliflowers  for  early  use,  autumn  sown  and  trans- 
planted in  cold  frame,  20,  1/4;  very  large,  20,  1/6. 

Tomatoes,  best  varieties,  strong  transplanted,  6,1/4, 

Strong  autumn  plants  from  open  ground.  Spring 
Cabbage,  Winter  Tripoli  Onions,  Lettuce,  Leeks, 
Perpetual  Spinach,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Pickling 
Cabbage.     100,  2/-;   300,  4/6. 

Sage,  Thyme,  Mint,  Marjoram,  Fennel,  8,  1/4. 

Parsley,  best  curleil,  12,  1/4.  Rhubarb,  best  red,  named 
sorts,  6,  1/6.  Chives,  perennial  Onions,  always  growing, 
once  planted  no  more  trouble,  12,  1/4. 

Viola,  Maggie  .Mott,  lovely  large  mauve  strong  plants 
from  cuttings,  6,  1/6, 

Gladiolus,  magnificent  large-flowering  hybrids,  glorious 
colours,    6,  1/6:  12,  2/6, 

Geum  Mrs.  Bradshaw,  very  large  double,  scarlet,  large 
2  year  old  plants,  2  1/0.  Scarlet  Musk,  quite  hardy,  very 
showy,  4  1/4, 

Marguerites,  large  flowering,  yellow  or  white,  splendid 
plants,  4,  1/6 ;  Marguerite,  Mrs.  Sander,  large  double 
white,  3,  1/8,  Calceolarias,  grand  plants,  yellow,  red  or 
brown,  4,  1/6,  Everlasting  Pea,  large  2  and  3  year  old 
plants,  make  lovely  flower  screen,  red,  white  and  pink  mixed, 

3,  1/6, 

Chrysanthemums,  strong  rooted  cuttings,  summer, 
autumn  or  winter  flowering,  best  varieties,  white,  pink,  gold, 
yellow,  bronze,  crimson  or  mixed,  6,  1/4, 

Tiger  Lilies,  quite  hardy,  large  showy  blooms,  spotted, 
orange,  red,  double  and  single,  4,  1/8.  Brompton  Stocks, 
strong,  sturdy,  transplanted  plants,  giant  scarlet,  pink 
purple,  white,  6, 1/4,  Antirrhinum  seedlings,  strong  Autumn 
sown,  lovely  new  large  flowering  varieties,  mixed,  20,  1/8, 

Anemone  japonica,  pink  or  white,  2,  1/4,  Centaurea, 
large  perennial  cornflower,  blue,  white  or  mauve,  6,  1/4. 
Anemone  fulgens,  soon  flower,  beautiful  double,  mixed 
colours,  and  large  single  scarlet,  4,  1/4. 

Primula  Japonica    Queen  of  Primulas,  3,  1/4, 

Pentstemon,  strong  rooted  cuttings,  scarlet  pink,  and 
lovely  large  flowering,  mixed  varieties,  4,  1/6. 

Thalictrum,  hardy  Maidenhair.  3, 1/4. 

Sweet  Pea  plants,  all  the  new  large  flowering  varieties, 
mixed,  30.  1/6:    separate  colours,  20,  1/4. 

Lavender  bushes,  3,  1/6. 

Seakale,  strong  plants,  12,  1/6;    50,  5/6,  100,  10/- 

Alstromeria,  lovely  flame  lily  of  Peru,  3,  1/4. 

Flowering  Climbers,  iiuite  hardy: — Calystegia,  double 
Morning  Glory,  prolusion  of  flowers  like  pink  carnations, 
:J,  14;  Tropaeolum  speciosum,  flame  flower,  2,  1/4; 
Euromocarpis,    rapid    climber,    trusses   orange    flowers, 

2,  1/4:  tuberous  rooted  Wistaria,  2,  1/4. 

SPLENDID   PLANTS   FOR  COOL  HOUSE,  etc., 

Primula  Malacoides,  6,  1/4.  Primula  Kewensis 
yellow,  4,  1/4.       Scarlet  Salvia,    4,    1/4.    ■  Celsia  Critica, 

4,  1/4.  Rehmannia,  4.  1/4.  Schizanthus  Wisetonensis, 
6.  1/4.  Beauty  Stocks,  4,  1/4.  Streptocarpus, 
Veitch*s  new  hybrids,  3,  1/4.  Cinerarias,  prize 
exhibition  and  Stellata,  6,  1/4.  Begonias,  crimson 
perpetual  flowering,  4,  1/4.  Nicotiana  (Tobacco),  red 
or  white,  6,  1/4.  Solanum  aviculare,  kangaroo  apple, 
most  beautiful  intense  blue  flowers  and  golden  fruit,  3.  1/4. 
Primula  Verticiilata,  fragrant  yellow,  4.  1/4.  Primula 
Cortusoides.  rich  purple,  4,  1/4.  Cannas,  3,  1/4. 
Marguerites,  blue,  4,  1/4.  Smilax,  trailing,  6,  1/4, 
Many  others. 

Celery,  seedlings.for  pricking  out,  red, white,  pink,  200, 1/6. 

Agapanthus,  large  .African  lily,  blue  or  white,  2,  1/6, 
Fig  Palm,  3. 1/6,  Arum  Lily,  little  gem.  2, 1/6.  Asparagus 
Fern,  trailing,  3,  1/6,  Asparagus  Fern,  erect,  2,  1/6, 
Eucalyptus,  air  ]mrifier,  4,  1/6,  Scented  oak  leaf 
Geraniums,  3.  1/6.   Heliotrope,  large  dark  fragrant  bloom, 

3,  1/4 ;  12  assorted  strong  flowering  jilants  for  pots,   3/6. 

MAGNIFICENT    HARDY    PERENNIALS. 

Rockery,  Spring,  Bedding,  Shrubs,  Climbers,  Green- 
house.    Vegetable  plants.     Catalogue  free. 


Mrs.    PYM,    F.R.H.S.,   &    CO. 

10,     VINE      HOUSE,      WOODSTONE,      PETERBOROUGH 


a 


GUANOA 


J  J 


THE    POPULAR    FERTILIZER. 


FLOWERS,  VEGETABLES   &  ALL  CROPS 
THRIVE  REMARKABLY  WELL  WHERE  USED 

PRICES ; 

5  cwts.      3  cwts.      2  ewts.      1  cwt.      56  lbs.       28  lbs. 

60/-         37/6        26/-        13/6        7/6         4/- 

Carriage  Paid  Cwt.  Lots.     Packages  Free. 

Prompt  delivery,  direct  if  your  Seedsman  cannot  supply 

Fertilizers  for  all  Crops,  Lists  on  application. 

HUNTER  &  GOW,  Ltd.,  28,  Thomas  St.,  Liverpool. 


SCOTCH     SEED    POTATOES    direct    from 

Scotland,  carriage  paid,  bags  free,  ALL  PER  STONE, 
Midlothian  Early,  5s,  6d,  ;  Duke  of  York,  5s,  6d, ;  Express, 
4s.  6d. ;  Epicure,  4s. ;  Eclipse  4s.  6d. ;  Edzell  Bine,  4s,  6d. , 
Ally,  3s,  6d, ;  King  Edward  VII,,  3s,  Od.  ;  May  Queen, 
5s,  6d, ;  Lochar,  6s,  6d,  ;  Majestic,  5s,  6d, ;  Arran  Comrade, 
9s.  6d, ;  Great  Scot,  3s,  6d,  ;  Arran  Chief,  3s, ;  Fact«r, 
33,  6d, ;  Kerr's  Pink,  5s, ;  Tinwald  Perfection,  5s,  6d, : 
Early  Pioneer,  3s.  6d, :  .\rran  Victory,  5s,  6d, ;  Asblea, 
Kidney,  5s.  6d, ;  Ciolden  Wonder,  3s,  6d, ;  Btui^ouse 
Beauty,  3s.  6d, ;  Ajax,  3s,  ;  Templar,  3s, ;  Bloorafleld  ; 
Early,  5s.  6d, ;  Witch  Hill,  Ts, ;  King  George  V„  3s.  6d, ; 
British  Queen,  3s,  6d. ;  Ninety  fold,  5s.  6d. ;  Sharpe's  Victor, 
5s.  6d. ;  Up-to-Date,  3s.  6d. ;  Macpherson  Early,  3s.  6d. ; 
Abundance,  3s.  6d. ;  Queen  Mary,  3s.  6d.  NOTE. — The 
above  are  all  carriage  paid  in  the  U.K.  Allotment,  Potato 
and  Seed  Guide  FREE,  Secretaries  of  Allotment  Holders' 
Associations  are  invited  to  apply  for  special  prices  per  cwt,, 
ton,  or  truck  ;  also  for  offers  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, — 
TILLIE,  Whyte  &  Co,.  Seed  Growers,  12,  Melbourne  Place, 
George  IV.  Bridge,  Edinburgh.     Est.  1837. 


THE  FINEST  LAWNS 

can  only  be  produced  by  sowing 

THE  FINEST  LAWN  GRASS  SEEDS 
OBTAINABLE  together  with  correct  preparation 

HUNTER'S 

Famous  Mixture  of  fine-leaved  Dwrarf-growing 
Grasses,  entirely  free  from  Perennial  Rye-grass 
and  other  coarse  growing  grasses,  and  with  the 
highest  possible  standard  of  Purity  (freedom 
from  weeds) 

IS  THE  FINEST  LAWN  GRASS 
MIXTURE  OBTAINABLE 

Known  and  valued  in  the  "  Stately  Homes  of 
England"  ;  used  by  the  great  American  Country 
Houses  and  Golf  Clubs,  and  sought  for  by  Golf 
Clubs,  Bowling  Clubs,  and  Tennis  Clubs  all  over 
the  United  Kingdom, 

YOU  CANNOT  BUY  BETTER  SEED 


PRICE  : 

Per  lb.,  3/6.  Per  cwt.,  378s. 

Small  quantities  sent  Free  by  Parcel  Post,  at  the 
following  rates  :  — 1  lb„  4/-  ;  2  lb.,  7/6  ;  3  lb„ 
11/3;  4  1b„  14/9;  5  1b.,  18/3;  6  lb.  and  up- 
wards at  3/6  per  lb„   FREE   by  Post  or   Rail. 


TD. 


JAMES  HUNTER,  L 

FARM    SEED    SPECIALISTS, 
■  ■•  CHESTER  ■•• 


SEED    POTATOES 

71b.  141b.  281b.  561b.  1121b. 

■■  Edzell  Blue "    2/8  4/2  7/3  13/6  25/- 

"  Greit  Scot "  ^ 

•'  King  George"  ".'.'.'.'.'.[2/6  3/10  6/8  12/3  22/6 

■'  The  Ally  " ) 

"  .\rrau  Comrade " 4/10  8/6  16/-  3i/-  60/- 

•■  Golden  Wonder "   2/6  3/10  6/8  12/3  24/- 

••  Templar"    2/0  3/10  6/8  12/3  22/6 

"  Tinwald  Perfection  "  .     4/1  6/S  12/3  23/6  45/- 

"  The  Factor" 2,5  3/9  6/6  12/-  22/- 

"  Up-to-Date" 2,5  3/9  6/6  12/-  22/- 

The  above  are  all  Scotch  Grown. 

"  Duke  of  York " 3/-  4/9  8/-  14/6  27/6 

"  Early  Eclipse " 2/-  3/3  6/-  11/-  20/- 

"  Sharpe's  Express "...  2/4  3/6  6/-  11/-  20/- 

"  Sir  J,  Llewellyn "...  2/3  3/3  6/-  11/-  20/- 

■  British  Queen " 1/9  3/-  5/-  9/-  16/- 

"  Koval  KidncN- "    2/-  2/10  4/9  8/6  15/- 

"  Arran  Chief"   2/-  2/10  4/9  8/6  15/- 

"  Evergood "    2/-  2/10  4/6  8/-  14/- 

"  King  Edward " 2/1  3/-  5/-  9/-  17/6 

"  Kerr'a  Pink  " 3,'3  5/4  9/9  18/6  35/- 

"  Majestic " 2/3  4/6  8/6  15/-  29/- 

" Sutton 's  Flourball  "  ..  2,6  3/10  7/-  13/-  25/- 

"  The  Lochar "    2/3  3/4  5/8  10/3  18/6 

SPECIAL    OFFER: 

3Jlb.  each  "  Ed/.ell  Blue,"  the  "  Ally,"  "  Arran  Comrade," 
and  "  Tinwald  Perfection  " — all  Scotch  grown — packed  free 
and  sent  carriage  paid  by  passenger  train  for  8/-,  A  splendid 
chance  to  test  these  new  varieties.  Double  quantity,  71b3. 
of  each,  15/-. 

ShaUots   6d.  per  lb. 

Potato  Onions  1/6       „ 

Collections  of  Peas,  Beans  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  2/6,  3/6, 
5/-,  10/6,  and  21/-,  carriage  paid. 

Send  for  full  Catalogue  of  Seed  Potatoes,  Peas,  Beam  and 
Vegetable  Seeds. 

CHARLES  LEWIN  CURTIS 

Anchor  St.,  CHATTERIS,  Cambridgeshire 
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DOUGLAS 

HARDY  BORDER 

GLOVE  CARNATIONS 

These  two  series  represent  the  last  word  in  quahtv 
and  range  of  colour,  most  of  them  having  been  in- 
cluded in  our  champion  group  at  the  Great  Chelsea 
Show,  1919,  being  awarded  the  30  guinea  trophy  for 
the  best  carnations  in  the  show.  All  are  absolutely 
hardy  in  any  part  of  Gt.  Britain.  Only  plants  of  the 
"  Douglas  quality  supreme  "  will  be  sent,  to  give  a 
fine  show  this  year. 

Series  A,  30'-  car.  paid. 
Fairy     Clove,     salmon, 

spotted  bright  rose. 
Elaine,  pure  white- 
Loveliness,    canary, 

striped  rose  pink. 
Surrey      Glove,      grand 

new  maroon  clove. 
Lord     Kitchener,     pure 

white,     barred     blood 

red. 
AnnieLaurie,  flesh  pink. 
Leonidas,  lavender,  base 

of  petals  orange. 
Vivid,  brilliant  scarlet. 
Sir    Douglas   Haig,  pure 

white,    splashed    deep 

crimson,  grand. 
Loyalty,       new,       best, 

orange  apricot  self. 
Saracen,       soft        slate, 

striped     crimson    and 

rose. 
Miranda,  grand  new  rose 

pink. 

(The  two  sets  in  grand  plants  for  50/-  carriage  paid.) 
Sow  our  world  famous  seed  now, 2/6  and  5/-  perpkt. 

J.  Douglas,  Edenside,  Gt.  Bookham. 


WELLS'  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

TWELVE      DECORATIVES      FOR 
FLOWERING  AT  TIME  STATED. 


Series  B   24 -car.  paid. 
Induna,  deep  maroon. 
Purity,  pure  white 
Mrs.        Murray,        pure 

white,     pencilled    nr 

mine  violet. 
Miss    Rose,     vieux-rose 

self. 
Margt.    Lennox.    lovely 

canary,      broad     edge 

salmon. 
Enid,     rosy    pink,    very 

bright. 
Mrs.    A.   Cruwys,    deep 

mauve,  flaked  brilliant 

pink. 
Sweetheart,    apricot, 

splashed  soft  salmon. 
Deloraine,  large  scarlet. 
Maud,     salmon,    striped 

slate  grey. 
Kate     Nickleby,      blush 

white,  huge  blooms. 
King  Lear,  buff,  diffused 

rose  and  striped  blood 

red. 


Batchelors  Wliite — Soi: 
franfordia,    gold — Oct, 
[iolden  Age — Christmas. 
Franifield  Pink — Christmas. 
i^izzie  Adcock.  yellow— Oc(. 
Csbridse  Pink — Qd. 
Bronze  Thompson — Dec. 


Dr.      Enguehard.      pink — 

Dec. 
Enfield    WMte — Christmas 
Hortus  Tolosanus  bronze — 

Sov. 
Lucie  Louppe,  white — Kov. 
Violet     Lady     Beaumont 

crimson — Dec. 


One  plant  of  each  of  the  above  dozen.  5,- 
Two        do.        do.         do.        do.        9/- 

TWELVE    SINGLES.    FLOWERING    IN 
NOVEMBER; 


Bronze  Beauty,  bronze. 
Ceddie  Mason,  crimson. 
Donald,  salmon. 
Ethel  Mortimer,  yellow. 
Gem.  white. 
Florrie  King,  pink. 


Flossy,  white. 
Lady  Mowbray,  yellow. 
Mary  Morris,  terra-cotta. 
Mrs.  W.  Buckingham,  pink. 
Sylvia  Slade,  rosy  garnet  and 
Florence  Woodward,  brown. 

One  plant  of  each  of  above  dozen  varieties,  5'- 
Two        do.        do.        do.        do.  %- 


TWELVE     BEST    EARLY    FLOWERING     FOR 
SEPTEMBER. 


Betty  Spark,  pink. 
Champ  d'Or.  yellow. 
Goachers  Crimson. 
Horace  Martin,  yellow. 
Normandie,  pink. 
Sanctity,  white. 


Carrie,  yellow. 
Framfleld  Early  Wliitc. 
Golden  Diana. 
Jlrs.  J.  Fielding,  bronze. 
Provence,  pink. 
Verona,  terra-cotta. 


One  plant  of  each  of  above  dozen,  5  - ;  two  plants 
of  each,  9,- ;  tliree  plants  of  each.  13/6 ;  four 
plants  of  each,  16/-:  eight  plants  oii  each  (95  in 
all),  for  30/- ;  or  100  plants  of  early  flowering,  in 
25  varieties.  30/-. 


Descriptive  Catalogue  post  free  on  application. 


Daaiels^Soa 
WynvoadKanv 

^        NORFOLK 

MfJn/irrhmums 


OUR     1  9  20     LIST 


OF 


SUMMER  BEDDING  PLANTS 

IS     NOW     READY 


There  s  some'hing  in  it  for  every   Garden 


POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION 


Antirrhinums,  Asters,  Chrysanthemums, 
Carnations,  Dahlias,  Delphiniums,  Dianthus, 
Dimorphotheca,  Geum,  Heliotrope,  Myosotis 
Nemesia,  Nicotiana,  Lobelia,  Pansies, 
Pentstemons,  Salvia,  Schizanthus,  Stocks, 
Verbenas,    etc. 


W.  WELLS  &  CO.,  Merstham, 

SURREY 


DANIELS  &  SON 

WYMONDHAM 
NORFOLK 


Send   a    Postcard 
for 

JUBILEE  CATALOGUE 

of  best  quality  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds  at 
IJd.  the  packet.  Profusely  illustrated  in  Colour  and 
Black  and  White.  Thousands  of  delightful  gardens 
are     the     outcome     of      judicious     investment     in 

RYDERS    SEEDS 

NOW  is  the  time  for  sowing. 

Send    your   order    at    once. 

Ryders  promise  despatch  within  24  hours  of  receipt 
of  order.     Catalogue   FREE  for  a  postcard. 

RYDER  &  SON,  Ltd.  Seed  Specialists 

101,  HOLYWELL  HILL,  ST..\LBAN'S. 


Notes  from  Maidstone. 

THE   NEGLECTED 
ROCKERY 

It  is  rejreshing  to  see  the 
effects  of  War  being  gradually 
eliminated  from  our  gardens. 
The  Rockery  has  suffered  from 
neglect  perhaps  as  much  as  any 
other  part  of  the  garden,  and 
the  ''survival  of  the  fittest" 
m'a'zs  genet illv  ih;  survi'ja'.  of 
the  lea^t  desirahle.  To  chose 
who  ate  now  able  to  set  these 
plants  in  their  due  place  and 
fill  up  with  some  of  the  choicer 
varieties,  we  offer  the  following 
collections  of  established  plants 
in  pots,  each  plant  carefully 
labelled.  We  shall  be  pleased 
to  send  our  Alpine  List  by 
return. 

Carr.  paid. 
No.V.         \2  varieties,  all 

different  12/6 
No.VL       24  varieties,  all 

different  2-1/- 
No.  VII.  50,  in  variety  ibi— 
No.  VIII.  100     .,       „       80/- 

George  Bunyard  &■  Co.,  Ltd.. 
Royal  Nurseries, 

Maidsto>ie. 


J.  R.  Pearson  &■  Sons, 
Estab.  17S2.        Lowdham,  Notts. 


Flozver  Seeds  to  sow  nozo 
in  frame  or  greenhouse. 

STOCKS,    large   fid.,    ten    week, 
finest  mixed  ^  6d.  perpkt. 
„       All- the -Year- Round, 
beautiful   double  white, 
Qd.  and  1/-  per  pkt. 
„        Large    fid.    pyramidal, 
large    double     flowers, 
mixed,  %d.  per  pkt. 
A  STERS,  Giant  Comet,  mixed  ; 
GiantComet, white, ■QsirichPlume, 
white;    ditto,  mixed;   Truffanfs 
Perfection,     mixed ;       Victoria, 
mixed;  Dwf.  Chrysanthemum,  fid. 
mixed;   Sinensis,  single  mauve, 
pink,  and  white,  all  Qd.  perpkt., 
best  obtainable  strains. 
CARNATION,      finest      border 
vars.,  self  colours,  1/6  per  pkt. 
GLOXINIA,    finest    erect    fid., 
1/6  per  pkt. 

PRIMULAS,  giant  fid.,  in  good 
variety  of  sep.  colours,  and  finest 
mixed,  1/6  per  pkt. 
AURICULA  ALPINE,  finest 
strain  for  outdoor  culture,  6d.  pkt. 
NEMESIAS,  Triumph,  and 
Blue  Gem,  splendid  half-hardy 
annuals,  6d.  and  1/-  per  pkt.; 
sow  end  of  month. 
SALPIGLOSSIS  grandiflorus, 
very  fine  half-hardy  annuals, 
'■id.  and  6d. 
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THE  remarkable  Torch  Lily  Primula  (P. 
Littoniana)  was  discovered  in  China  by 
Mr.  George  Forrest,  and  introduced 
into  cultivation  by  Messrs.  Bees,  Limited, 
by  whom  it  was  exhibited  in  flower  at 
Holland  House  Show  in  July,  1909.  Its  merits 
were  recognised  by  the  award  of  a  First  Class 
Certificate.  It  is  said  to  be  found  growing 
in  open  mountain  meadows  on  the  range 
forming  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Lichiang 
Valley  in  the  Yunnan,  at  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet 
to  11,000  feet.  In  this  country  it  is  quite  hardy, 
flourishing  well  in  good  loamy  soil  in  partly  shaded 
situations.  Like  many  Primulas,  however,  it 
dies  after  flowering,  but  ripens  plenty  of  seeds, 
which  germinate  freely.  The  illustration  on  the 
front  cover  of  this  issue  is  prepared  from  a  photo- 
graph taken  in  the  garden  of  Miss  Willmott  and 
shows  a  good  example  of  this  plant,  but  does  not 
give  any  idea  of  the  colour  of  the  flower  spike,  which 
is  the  great  feature  of  this  species.  P.  Littoniana 
makes  a  tuft  of  greyish-green  leaves,  coverec"  with 
hairs,  from  which  arises  a  scape  i  foot  to  2  feet 
long,  coated  with  white  meal  and  ending  in  a  dense 
spike  from  3  inches  to  5  inches  long.  The  bracts 
and  calyces  are  almost  scarlet  in  colour,  while 
the  corolla  is  purple  or  pale  lilac.  As  the  slightly 
drooping  flowers  open  from  the  base  of  the  spike 
upwards,  the  scape  lengthens,  and  a  striking 
contrast  is  produced  between  the  lilac  purple  open 
flowers  and  the  cap  of 
scarlet  or  blood  red  un- 
opened buds  at  the  top. 

A  Dwarf  Annual  for  a 
Sunny  Place. — One  of  the 
daintiest  of  hardy  annuals 
that  may  be  sown  in  the 
outdoor  garden  during  the 
next  few  weeks  is  Lepto- 
siphon  hybridus,  sometimes 
listed  by  seedsmen  as  Lepto- 
siphon  French  hybrids.  The 
plant  forms  a  neat, 
feathery  tuft  of  pale  green 
leaves,  and  does  not 
attain  a  greater  height 
than  6  inches ;  hence  it  is 
admirably  adapted  for  form- 
ing a  broad  edging  to  path- 
ways or  to  a  border  where 
such  formality  is  desired. 
From  July  well  on  into  Sep- 
tember the  plant  is  almost 
hidden  by  myriads  of  small, 
almost  star-shaped  blossoms, 
which  embrace  a  very  wide 
range  of  colour.  The  flowers 
only  open  in  sunshine,  and  for 
that  reason  a  position  ex- 
posed   to    the    sun    for    th" 


greater  part  of  the  day  should  be  chosen.  Well 
drained  and  not  over-rich  soil,  with  thin  sowing, 
are  essentials  to  success  with  this  very  beautiful 
little  plant. 

New  Freesias.— At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  held  on  March  23,  awards 
of  merit  were  given  to  Freesias  Robinetta  and 
Yellow  Prince,  shown  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Dalrymple, 
Earthy.  Southampton.  Except  for  a  misunder- 
standing the  name  of  the  latter  should  have  betn 
Buttercup.  Both  varieties  were  raised  by 
Mr.   C.   G.   Van  Tubergen,    Haarlem. 

The  Tittenhurst  Rhododendrons. — .\t  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting  on  April  13, 
another  glimpse  was  obtained  of  the  extremely 
beautiful  Rhododendron  hybrids  raised  by  Mr. 
T.  H.  Lowinsky  of  Tittenhurst,  Sunninghill, 
Berks.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  seedlings  is 
Mrs.  Tom  Lowinsky,  which  gained  a  unanimous 
award  of  merit  last  April.  Its  large,  wide  opened 
blossoms  are  5  inches  or  more  across.  The  flowers 
are  white  and  of  a  beautiful  tint  of  pink  in  the 
bud.  At  the  time  of  going  to  press  awards  had 
not  been  made  to  the  seedlings,  which  are  the  centre 
of  interest  and  admiration.  Most  of  these  seedlings 
are  this  year  flowering  for  the  first  time  and  will 
be  recorded  in  next  week's  issue  with  their  parent- 
age. This  exhibit,  of  rare  quality  and  refinement, 
should  greatly  encourage  the  cultivation  of 
Rhododendrons   throughout    the   coimtry. 


The    Hardiness   of   Osmanthus    Delavayi. — 

With  reference  to  the  Re\-.  Joseph  Jacob's 
article  concerning  Osmanthus  Delavayi  (page  154), 
I  know  that  at  Derwent  Hill,  Keswich,  Cumber- 
land, a  plant  of  Osmanthus  Delavayi  was 
planted  in  rgri  in  the  rock  garden,  which  is 
situated  with  a  north-east  aspect,  and  has  flowered 
magnificently  every  year  and  is  now  a  bush  about 
5  feet  through  and  about  4  feet  high.  It  has 
never  been  protected  from  the  frost  during  the 
winter  and  is  quite  hardy  at  Ambleside.  I  should 
also  like  to  mention  that  Desfontainia  spinosa  is 
quite  hardy  in  the  most  exposed  positions  in 
both  these  places,  and  somehow  or  other  there  is 
a  mistaken  notion  that  this  beautiful  Peruvian 
plant  is  tender  in  this  county. — -R.  R.  Haves, 
Ambleside. 

Honour  for  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton. — Many  of 
our  readers  will  have  noted  with  pleasmre  that  the 
very  valued  war  services  of  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton 
have  been  recognised  in  the  recently  published 
list  of  honours.  Mr.  Sutton  patriotically  declined 
a  knighthood  while  the  War  was  in  progress, 
expressing  his  conviction  that  the  honours  should 
go  to  those  who  were  serving  in  the  field.  His 
inclusion  now  in  the  list  of  C.B.E.'s  is  thus  all 
the  more  gratifying  to  those  familiar  with  the 
prodigious  amount  of  work  Mr.  Sutton  undertook 
in  the  town  of  Reading  and  the  neighbourhood 
during  the  War.  An  ex-Mayor  of  Reading,  Mr. 
Sutton's  personal  loss  was 
very  heavy,  three  of  his 
four  sons  making  the 
supreme  sacrifice. 
Professor  Bayley  Balfour. 

We  congratulate  Professor 
Bayley  Balfour  of  Edin- 
burgh on  his  being  honoiured 
by  the  King  in  being  ap- 
pointed a  Knight  Commande 
in  the  Civil  Division  of  the 
Most  Excellent  Order  of  the 
British  Empire.  The  dis- 
tinction will  be  received  with 
universal  approval  by  all  who 
know  the  work  of  the 
distinguished  Professor  of 
Botany  in  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity and  Regius  Keeper 
of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Edinburgh,  in  both 
of  wnich  capacities  Professor 
Bayley  Balfour  has  done  such 
magnificent  work. 


RHODODENDRON     MRS.     TOM     LOWINSKY. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

April  22.— Midland  Daflfo- 
dil  Society's  .-Annual  Exhi- 
bition (two  da>-s).  Royal 
Botanic  Societv's  Meeting. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

(The    Editor    is    not    responsible    for   the  opit.ior.s 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 


DAFFODIL     MEMORIES. 

'T'WO  brief  comments  on  page  167.  The  flower 
there  figured  does  not,  as  "  Somers "  con- 
jectures (although  it  has  very  much  that  appear- 
ance) contain  any  triandrus  blood.  It  was  raised 
nearly  thirty  years  ago  by  myself  from  Poeticus 
ornatus  by  pollen  of  the  PyTenean  N.  juncifolius. 
The  flat,  coin-like  crown  is  due  to  the  latter. 
As  to  Shakespeare's  making  JIarch  the  month 
of  Daffodils,  two  things  must  be  taken  into  accotmt. 
He  wTote  under  the  old  calendar,  when  nearly 
half  April  was  included  in  llarch.  .^nd  no  doubt 
he  had  in  mind,  not  our  garden  Daffodils,  but  the 
wild  Lent  Lily.  This  was  much  more  abundant 
in  the  sixteenth  centmy,  before  modern  cultivation 
had  ousted  it  from  many  of  its  haunts,  especially 
near  towns.  When  Clusius  visited  London,  I 
think  about  the  year  1600,  he  was  struck  by  the 
great  abundance  of  the  flower  in  the  streets  and 
shops.  Even  by  our  modern  reckcning  it  is 
commonly  in  full  bloom  in  March. — G.  H. 
Engleheart. 

A     G.\RDENER'S     ROMANCE. 

nPHE  remarks  under  the  above  heading,  page  147, 
are   not   quite   correct,    the   salient   facts   in 
Paxton's  career  being  as  follows,  and  very  remark, 
able  they  are.    His  father  was  of  Scotch  extraction 
and  farmed  a  bit  of  ground  near  Woburn  where 
Paxton  was  born,  according  to  his  own  account, 
in  1801,   but  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  made  the 
year  1803.    He  served  his  apprenticeship  under  his 
brother  and  in   1823   entered  the  service  of  the 
Horticultmral  Society  at  Chiswick,  where  the  Duke 
met  him  in  1826.     The  story  is,  and  a  story  it  is, 
that  he  lighted  the  Duke's  cigar  with  a  glowing 
cinder,  but  the  less  romantic  fact  is  that  the  Duke 
was  on  the  look-out  for  a  gardener,  was  attracted 
by   the   appearance   of   the   young   man.    and   on 
Mr.  Sabine's  recommendation  engaged  him  forth- 
with  at   a   wage   of   25s.   weekly   and   a   cottage. 
Paxton   arrived   at   Chatsworth   at   4.30   a.m.   on 
May  9.  1826,  scaled  the  garden  wall,  explored  the 
gardens  and  set  the  men  to  work  at   6  o'clock. 
Three  years  later  the  woods  were  p>it  under  his 
management,     and     road     making     and     cottage 
building   also   engaged  hjs   attention.     The   great 
conservatory  was  commenced  in  1836  and  finished 
in  r840,  many  structures  for  plants,  Orchids  and 
fruit   having   been   erected   previously,    and   from 
contemporary  accounts  it  may  be  concluded  that 
Chatsworth,  from  a  gardening  point  of  view,  was 
of   small  account   before   the   advent   of   Paxton. 
The  planning  of  the  Crystal  Palace  for  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park  in  r85i,  which 
was  later  extended  and  erected  at  Sydenham,  was 
a  great  work,  and  it  was  in  recognition  of  this  that 
he  was  knighted.    Subsequently  he  joined  to  gar- 
dening the  business  of  architect  and  civil  engineer, 
and  in  r854  became  M.P.  for  Coventry.     He  wrote 
a  book  on  the  Dahlia  and  a  botanical  dictionary 
and  edited  the  "  Magazine  of  Botany,"  in  which 
many  of  the  finer  plants  grown  at  Chatsworth  are 
illustrated.     Ribes  sanguineum  is  the  first  plant 
to  be  illustrated,  but  after  the  first  year  or  two 
the  rare  rplants,  such  as  Orchids,  found  a  place. 
The  plates  are  rather  "  wooden."     It  is  recorded 
that   the  Duke  settled  £20,000   upon   Paxton.     I 
cannot  verify  what   I  recollect  to  have  read  re- 
garding his  marriage,  but  my  recollection  is  that 
he  lodged,  before  his  marriage,  with  the  aunt  of 
his  wife,   who  was  a  widow  of  one  of  the  head 
servants,  Sarah  Bown,   her  niece,  living  with  her. 
Paxton  recorded   that   they   fell   in   love   at   first 
sight ! — R.  P.  Brothestox. 


LACHENALIAS. 

'T'HE  Rev.  Joseph  Jacob  has  given  us  some 
interesting  articles  on  the  cultivation  of 
these  Cape  bulbs  grown  in  heat — more  or  less. 
Perhaps  my  experience  with  them  without  any 
heat  may  interest  those  who,  like  myself,  have 
none.  Having  been  given  a  pot  of  the  citron  and 
green-belled  kind  (scarlet  in  bud)  I  plunged  them 
in  an  ash  frame  to  dry  off.  By  and  by  I  diNided 
and  repotted  them,  and  replunged  them,  where 
they  remained  till  about  January  7,  when  they 
were  taken  into  the  glasshouse  to  flower,  and  the 
blooms  are  so  good — fine  colour  and  stiff  stems- — 
and  solid,  firm,  well  coloured  leaves.  Some  of 
the  same  kind  gtovm  in  heat  have  limp  stems 
and  leaves.  These  bulbs  described  above  endured 
the  frost  of  November,  1919,  without  any  harm, 
and  the  leaves  had  come  by  that  time.  1  conclude 
that  Lachenalias  are  hardier  than  one  is  given 
to  believe,  or  at  any  rate  some  kinds  are. — 
Westers  Wight. 

THE    RAISBOW    BORDER. 

TV/TY  idea  of  the  Rose  screen  at  the  back  of  the 
prismatic  herbaceous  border  is  one  formed 
of  Larch  poles,  the  uprights  of  which  are  from 
6  feet  to  8  feet  high.  These  uprights  should  be 
at  least  8  feet  apart,  but  I  should  prefer  that 
there  was  a  distance  of  12  feet  between  them. 
The  intervening  Larch  poles  could  be  arranged  as 
a  very  open  trellis-work,  or  placed  horizontally 
in  one  or  two  tiers  between  the  uprights.  The 
plants  in  the  rainbow  border  are  arranged  according 
to  height,  the  tallest,  of  coturse,  being  nearest 
to  the  screen  ;  the  other  plants  are  in  decreasing 
heights  until  prostrate  plants  are  reached.  These 
last  form  an  edging  to  the  border.  Dot  plants  are 
introduced  among  the  shorter  subjects,  and  for 
these  nothing  is  lovelier  than  Roses.  Polyantha 
Roses  look  well  among  the  shorter  subjects. — 
VlCTORI.\   Sl.vde. 

CAMELLIAS     IX     THE     OPEN. 

TN  gardens  where  these  beautiful  shrubs  are 
grown  the  plants  are  now  beginning  to  flower. 
In  these  gardens  a  few  flowers  were  fully  expanded 
the  first  week  in  March.  Given  suitable  varieties 
they  are  as  hardy  as  the  common  Laurel.  A  good 
grouping  of  Camellias  would  be  a  great  feature  in 
any  garden  during  the  months  of  late  March  and 
all  tlirou,gh  .^pril  and  May,  and  sometimes  well  into 
June.  Cultiure  is  simple,  but  it  is  essential  to  observe 
three  conditions,  viz..  shade  from  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun,  shelter  from  strong  winds,  and  thorough 
drainage.  Any  soil  in  which  Rhododendrons 
thrive  wiU  grow  Camellias  to  perfection.  This 
should  be  deeply  trenched  and  plenty  of  decayed 
manure  added  to  give  the  plaits  a  good  start, 
and  after  they  are  established,  a  top  dressmg 
occasionally  of  decayed  cow  manure  is  a  great 
help.  Heavy  falls  of  snow  do  damage  by  breaking 
the  boughs,  so  this  should  be  carefully  shaken  off. 
Suitable  varieties  for  outdoor  culture  are  not 
numerous.  The  following  are  all  of  outstanding 
merit  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  elite  of  hardy 
Camellias,  and  none  of  them  have  the  stiff,  formal, 
imbricated  flowers  of  the  commonly  known  green- 
house varieties.  C.  .'\rejishi,  with  large  rich  red 
pKOny-shaped  flowers  ;  C.  Chandleri  eltgans,  rich 
rose  flowers  of  large  size  and  semi-double  ;  C. 
Donckelaarii,  bright  red,  semi-double,  some  of 
the  flowers  of  this  variety  are  splashed  with  white, 
this  somewhat  detracts  from  its  appearance,  but, 
nevertheless,  it  must  be  included  as  being  one  of 
the  best ;  C.  latifolia,  large  single  red  flowers,  with 
a  mass  of  golden  stamens,  this  is  an  old  variety  but 
is  still  rare  ;  C.  Lady  Clare,  with  clear  pink  single 
flowers  of  the  largest  size.  The  foliage  of  all  these 
is  first  rate.  Camellias  take  several  years  to  grow 
into  a  large  bush,  but  after  they  become  established 


growth  is  fairly  rapid  and  their  capability  for 
flower  production  is  wonderful. — S.  W.  Philpott, 
Tlie  Gardens,  Anslie  Grange,  Holmwood,  Surrey. 

FORSYTHI.\    SUSPENSA. 

TLJOW  early  this  beautiful  shrub  was  in  flower 
this  year.  Here  in  Calder  Vale,  where  it  is 
generally  very  late,  it  was  in  full  glory  on 
February  22.  I  think  it  is  often  spoilt  by  being 
too  closely  pruned.  I  wonder  how  many  have 
seen  Berberis  vulgaris  piurpurea  this  spring ; 
it  has  surpassed  itself  with  me.  What  a  lovely 
shrub  it  is. — R.  J.  BL.^KEBOROfGH,  Brighouse. 

M.\RTYRS     OF    BOT.ANY. 

TX  reply  to  enquiry.  Professor  Bayley  Balfour, 
Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens,  coiurteously  replies 
that  records  there  give  no  evidence  of  David 
Douglas'  employment  there  at  any  time.  What 
I  stated  recently  in  these  columns  applies  largely 
to  John  Jeffrey,  who  was  a  foreman  there 
apparently  after  some  years'  service,  when  he 
was  selected  in  1S50  to  explore  for  the  Oregon 
Botanical  Society,  founded  in  1849.  He  collected 
for  two  or  three  years,  then  disappeared,  dying, 
as  I  stated,  unknown  and  leaving  no  trace  of 
where,  though  it  is  supposed  he  perished  in  the 
Colorado  deserts.  Little  seems  known  of  this 
martyr  to  botanical  science,  but  an  account  of 
him  appeared  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Biological 
Society  of  Washington  for  1897.  The  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  published  recently  a  trans- 
cript of  the  journals  of  David  Douglas,  but  so 
far  have  given  nothing  about  John  Jeffrey.  Charles 
Lawson  of  Peter  Lawson  and  Son,  Edinburgh, 
introduced  many  of  Douglas'  discoveries,  especially 
in  conifers,  but  though  I  knew  him  personally 
in  his  later  years,  I  cannot  recollect  his  referring 
to  John  Jeffrey. — Hurstcot. 

CH.ANCE    COMBINATIONS. 

TT  hardly  ever  happens  that  one  visits  a  friend's 
garden  without  seeing  some  feature  that  affords 
a  suggestion.  Perhaps  this  is  more  the  case  with 
rock  gardens  than  with  any  others.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  same  sort  of  help  might  be  afforded 
to  many  if  gardeners  would  record  in  these  colmmis 
any  effects  that  are  specially  pleasing  and  a  little 
out  of  the  common.  This  year  much  notice  has 
been  attracted  in  my  rock  garden  by  two  com- 
binations of  plants,  which  I  frankly  confess  are 
due  to  chance.  One  raised  part  of  the  rock  garden 
is  planted  thickly  with  Chionodoxas  ;  forgetting 
this,  I  put  in  about  a  dozen  Anemone  ftilgens. 
The  effect  in  the  sunlight  of  the  two  together 
has  been  very  striking  for  some  weeks,  and 
now  that  the  Chionodoxas  are  over,  the 
Anemones  have  grown  taller  and  wider  and  fill 
the  bed  By  themselves.  The  other  effect  has 
come  by  the  seeding  of  the  common  Primula 
acaulis  in  a  dry  wall  among  .-^ubrietias  of  various 
shades.  The  Prinu-oses  show  up  better  on  the 
wall  than  on  flat  ground,  and  the  flowers  come  in 
many  cases  right  through  the  foliage  of  the 
.\ubrietias,  and  are  also  set  off  by  the  greys  of 
Santolina  and  Dianthus  cassius.  I  have  not 
heard  of  Primroses  being  planted  in  such  walls, 
and  can  strongly  recommend  it. — A.  L.  Kvx.iston". 

"  GILLIES." 

■IX/'HERE'VER  1  chance  to  be  I  always  make  a 
point  of  visiting  the  local  market ;  one 
learns  so  much  of  the  habits,  customs,  character- 
istics and  industries  of  the  people  in  this  way. 
Yesterday  being  market-day  I  was  wandering 
round  the  Market  Hall  in  Worcester,  "  The 
Faithful  City,"  and  had  stopped  to  enjoy  the 
sweetness  of  a  great  pile  of  Primroses  and  of 
dozens  of  little  bunches  of  delicious  white  Violets 
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tUmked  by  a  few  eady  Wallflowers.  "  What 
price  tlie  Gillies  ?  "  said  a  voice  behind  me. 
(rillics,  with  a  soft  G  !  For  a  moment  I  was 
puzzled,  and  then  I  remembered  my  locality, 
and  enlightenment  dawned.  Instead  of  the  Market 
HoU  and  its  rows  of  stalls  I  saw  a  "  Pleached  Alley  " 
with  sweet  white  \'iolets  nestling  by  the  tree  roots  ; 
peacocks  sunning  themselves  on  a  trim  lawn  set 
round  with  clipped  Yew  hedges  ;  and  a  border 
of  Gillyflowers,  Jonquils  and  Rosemary,  not 
"  fast  of  their  smell,"  but  filling  the  air  with  theii 
fragrance  to  greet  the  great  Sir  Francis  himself, 
as  he  came  forth  from  the  old  house  to  enjoy  his 
garden  on  this  beautiful  March  morning.  "  Gillies  !" 
Is  the  word  much  used  ?  Stratford-on-Avon  is  not 
so  far  away.  No  doubt  Will  Shakespeare  offered 
Ann  Hathaway  sweet  Gillies.  It  was  a  country 
woman  who  asked  the  question  ;  I  am  sure  her 
name  must  have  been  Bacon,  Shakespeare  or 
Hathaway! — W.  D.,  AUrincham. 

FUCHSIAS  OF  BYGOXE  DAYS. 

T^HE  Fuchsias  of  bygone  days  referred  to  on 
page  146  apply  chiefly  to  the  true  species 
of  that  beautiful  genus.  The  garden  varieties, 
too,  have  their  old  and  well  known  kinds  that 
have  held  their  own  for  many  years,  despite  the 
fact  that  hundreds  of  so-called  new  varieties  have 
been  distributed  since  then.  One  of  them  figured 
on  page  146,  namely,  Venus  Victrix,  the  first 
Fuchsia  with  a  white  tube  and  sepals,  although 
distiibuted  as  long  ago  as  (I  believe)  the  forties 
of  the  last  century,  is  in  grace  and  elegance 
surpassed  by  no  other,  but  the  flowers  are  rather 
small.  Another  variety  of  this  class  is  Mrs. 
Marshall,  w-hich  to  my  knowledge  has  been  a 
popular  market  variety  for  at  least  fifty  years 
and  is  still  largely  grown.  About  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  varieties  with  white  corollas 
made  their  appearance  and  rapidly  became 
popular.  One  of  this  section,  Mme.  Cornellison, 
was  sent  out  in  1861,  and  is  still  a  favourite 
variety,  especially  for  bedding  out  during  the 
summer.  The  flowers  of  this  are  semi-double. 
Ballet  Girl  is  another  of  much  the  same  colour, 
but  the  flowers  are  larger  and  more  massive. 
This  has  been  grown  now  for  about  forty  years 
and  is  still  generally  met  with.  A  strongly  marked 
\'ariety  is  Countess  of  Aberdeen,  in  which  the 
flowers,  if  they  develop  in  a  shaded  structure, 
are  almost  pure  white  ;  that  is,  corolla  as  well  as 
petals  and  sepals.  Where  fully  e.vposed  to  sun 
and  air  they  have  a  pinkish  tinge.  Your 
correspondent  "  H.  C.  P."  says  the  fruit  of  the 
Fuchsia  is  of  a  dark  purple  colour.  This  does 
not  apply  to  the  varieties  w-ith  light-coloured 
blossoms,  as  the  berries  of  these  even  when  ripe 
are  a  kind  of  greenish  white,  with  in  some  cases 
a  reddish  suffusion. — H.  P. 

A     FLASH    IN     THE     PAN.        A     SHORT 

REPLY    TO     "ECONOMIST." 

T  AM  sorry  I  cannot  locate  "  Economist  " 
(page  15-).  He  seems  to  know  and  yet  not 
to  know  something  about  the  purchase  of  the 
very  r^ure  Jean  de  Vrie's  book.  He  is,  however, 
wrong  in  saying  the  book  was  "  bought  by  the 
Library  Committee."  I  took  a  member  to  see 
it,  and  he  told  me  he  had  never  been  summoned 
to  any  meeting,  and  my  telling  him  about  it  was 
the  first  he  had  heard  of  it  !  Then  I  would  ask 
"Economist"  how  many  people  he  includes  in 
"  almost  universally "  ?  That  number  is  the 
unknown  quantity,  and  would  lead  readers  to 
imagine  that,  let  us  say  a  twentieth  of  our  15,000 
members,  condenmed  the  purchase.  I  doubt  it. 
I  wonder  if  "almost  universally"  means  more 
than   a    fifteen   himdredth   part,    if   so    many.     I 


allow  I  ought  to  have  stated  the  bare  facts  which 
conjured  up  my  train  of  thought  ;  but  one  who 
knows  all  told  me  that  he  read  the  article  going 
home  one  c%'eniag  in  the  train,  and  he  had  not 
reco\'ered  his  gravity  when  he  got  home  !  "  What 
is  the  matter,  John  ?  "  said  his  wife.  May  I 
also  ask  "  Economist  "  why  he  states  "  the  weak 
point  in  Mr.  Jacob's  argument"  is  that  "  there  is 
no  atom  of  proof  that  these  plans  represent  any 
actual  gardens  that  e\'er  existed  in  the  sixteenth 
or  any  other  century  "  ?  Reasoning  on  the  same 
lines,  "  Econonrist  "  would  cut  out  Bacon's  Essa)-s 
from  the  library,  for  it  seems  fairly  certain  that 
the  ideal  garden  he  described  has  never  existed 
in  the  seventeenth  or  any  other  century.  Perhaps 
this  famous  work  is  tabooed,  and  one  will  not  find 
a  copy  in  the  library.  I  will  ask  next  time  I  am 
in  London.  "  Economist's "  position  in  con- 
demning idealist  representations  of  gardens  is  a 
strange  one.  Has  he  no  imagination  -■'  He 
would  obviously  like  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  to  sell  the  book  and  give  the  money  to 
the  poor,  that  is,  to  themselves  !  As  long  as  Wisley 
eats  up  so  much  of  the  life  blood  of  the  Society, 
the  poor  will  be  always  with  us.  LTseful  as  Wisley 
is,  is  it  everything  ?  Will  "  Economist "  tell  us 
how  much  money  has  been  spent  on  the  library 
year  by  year  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  put 
side  by  side  the  money  that  has  been  yearly  poured 
out  on  Wisley  ?     The  title,  "  A  Flash  in  the  Pan," 


over  from  France  being  most  popular  both  for 
dessert  and  for  cooking  (but,  as  far  as  I  remember, 
without  encouraging  results).  However,  the 
tlemands  for  the  variety  in  many  establishments 
were  so  pressing  and  so  insistent  that  many 
gardeners  were  induced  to  grow  it  under  glass 
in  cool  structures,  and  generally  succeeded  very 
well ;  notably  so  at  Trentham,  under  the  then 
gardener,  Mr.  Fleming.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
sight  of  a  collection  I  saw  there  on  the  occasion 
of  a  visit  when  they  were  fully  grown  and  ripening. 
They  were  grown  in  pots  ip  a  long  glass  wall  or 
corridor.  They  were  of  large  size,  conical  shape, 
and  of  a  lovely  Primrose  colom-.  It  is  hopeless, 
I  fear,  to  look  for  such  examples  of  perfection 
as  these  to  be  grown  outdoors  anywhere  in 
this  country.  However,  those  favoured  with 
climatic  conditions  as  favourable  as  that  which 
Mr.  Foster  enjoys  at  Liskeard,  and  there  are  many 
such  favoured  places  in  Wales  and  Cornwall, 
would  do  well  to  try  their  luck  with  this  superb 
variety.  Best  examples  command  high  prices 
from  Christmas  to  March. — Owen  Thomas. 

COLOUR    SCHEMES  :     SIR  HERBERT 

MAXWELL'S     OPINION. 

"  C^     E.   A."   asks,   vide  Thf.   Garden,   April   3, 

page   165,   how   many   will   agree   with   Sir 

H.     Maxwell    in    classing    colour    schemes    with 


APPLE     GOLDEN'     H.^RVEY. 
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would,  I  think,  then  be  seen  to  bo  amply  justified. — 
Joseph  Jacob. 

APPLE     GOLDEN    HARVEY. 

]¥,  have  read  with  interest  the  correspondence 
in  The  Garde.v  with  regard  to  Apples, 
particularly  the  notes  about  Golden  Harvey. 
This  variety  seems  to  us  to  be  worthy  of  more 
notice,  as  here  (in  West  Sussex)  it  crops  freely 
practically  every  year,  and  although  a  percentage 
of  the  fruits  are  small,  the  flavour  is  good.  If 
stored  carefully  it  will  keep  firm  and  crisp  until 
about  the  end  ot  March,  by  which  time  good 
dessert  Apples  are  usually  scarce,  and  for  this 
reason  alone  is  worthy  of  consideration.  W'v 
belie\"e  that  the  Brandy  Apple  is  synonymous 
with   Golden  Harvey. — .\.  Goatcher  and  Son. 

[This  Apple  should  be  widely  known.  The 
samples  sent  were  \-cry  delicious.  We  know  of 
nothing  better  in  elessert  Apples  at  this  season. — 
Ed.] 

APPLE  CALVILLE  BLANC. 
'T'HE  experience  of  Mr.  Lewis  C.  Foster,  page  165, 
of  the  successful  cultm'e  of  this  very  old 
French  Apple  outdoors  interests  me  greatly. 
Between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago  attempts 
at  its  growth  outdoors  were  made  by  many 
gardeners   in   this    country,    the   fruits   then   sent 


"  bedding  out,"  and  in  conelemning  both  ?  I, 
for  one.  As  soon  as  "  colour  schemes  "  began  to 
appear  I  suspected  them  to  be  "  bedding  out  " 
slyly  sneaking  back  under  a  new  name.  Of 
course,  when  carried  out  by  such  a  consunrmate 
artist  as  Miss  G.  Jekyll,  who  devises  her  own 
garden  pictiu'es,  or  by  those  who  at  a  respectful 
distance  do  the  same,  there  is  not  a  word  to  be 
said  against  them,  for  they  become  then  an 
expression  of  individual  taste.  But  when  ihey 
are  provieled  to  order,  at  so  much  per  yard^ 
well,  they  are  a  confession  of  mental  laziness, 
or  incompetence,  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  a 
garden.  Such  people  also  get  their  rooms 
furnished  in  "  period  "  styles  by  Messrs.  "  Blue 
Pencil,"  and  both  gardens  and  rooms,  lacking 
individuality,  are  dull  and  formal  and  fail  to 
please  Anne  Amateur 

(who  "  does  her  own  thinking,"  according  to  her 
kind,   unknown  friend  in  New  York). 

OBSERVATION'S  ON    A   RECENT    ISSUE. 

T  ALWAYS  read  with  interest,  but  have  reael 
with  more  than  usual  interest  your  issue  of 
3rd  instant.  I  am  confined  to  bed,  but  that  does 
not  really  account  for  the  extra  interest,  for  I  am 
surrounded  with  garden  literature  of  every  nature, 
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but  it  gives  one  enforced  time  which,  alas  !  might 
well  be  better  spent  at  present.  I  presume  the 
Red  Hot  Poker  referred  to  on  page  i6.s  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  the  mildness  of  the  weather, 
the  yomig  and  too  late  autumn  flower  stocks 
having  siurvived  the  winter  as  the  buds  of  the 
Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  sometimes  do  even  as  far 
north  as  this. 

In  ■'  How  to  Make  a  Lawn."  there  is  one  point 
which  seems  to  be  rather  overlooked  to  my  mind, 
in  all  instructions  given  on  the  subject,  and  that 
is  precisely  what  George  H.  Copley  refers  to. 
that  a  certain  grass  may  thrive  in  one  country- 
side which  is  entirely  imsuited  for  another.  In 
all  planting  of  a  permanent  nature,  be  it  trees, 
hedges,  shelters  or  shrubs,  it  is  well  to  look 
around  and  see  what  thrives  best  in  the  district  : 
the  same  rule  holds  equally  good  for  grasses.  In 
sowing  a  lavra  I  frequently  feel  vexed  for 
the  poor  seedsman  who  is  continually  being 
blamed  for  having  supplied  so  many  weeds  in  his 
"  Best  Lawn  Mixture."  The  truth,  of  course,  is 
the  weeds  are  in  the  soil  and  trench  and  dig  as  you 
will,  like  the  poor  they  will  always  be  with 
us  —  unless  means  are  taken  to  destroy 
them.  Instead  of  sowing  the  prepared 
and  levelled  lawn  in  March  or  April, 
as  frequently  advised,  it  should  be  left 
alone  until  the  first  crop  of  weeds  come 
up.  About  the  middle  of  the  latter  month 
these  should   be  most   carefully   destroyed  '  K 

with  a  very  light  run  over  with  the  Dutch 
hoe ;    disturb   the   soil   to   as   little    depth 
as  possible    as   new   weeds   will  otherwise 
be    brought    to    the    surface.      A    second 
crop     of     weeds     and    yet    a    third     and 
possibly  a  fourth  will  require  to  be  simi- 
larly    treated ;     each     crop    will    become 
less    and   less   if   care   be   taken   that    the        .■ 
soil    be    not     unduly     disturbed.       About        y" 
the    end    of    May    or    early    in    June   sow 
the    lawn    seeds     which     thrive    best    in 
your    district    and    you  will    be  siu'prised, 
given  favourable  climatic  conditions,  how 
well    your    lawn    will    look     two    months 
bene.     Messrs.    Hun'ers,  of   Chester,  havi' 
never  failed  me  with  their  seed.     The  gentle  - 
manly   old  head   of    the   firm,   alas !    has 
"  crossed  the  bar,"  but  the  firm  seems  still 
to  be  carried  on  on  the  same  excellent  lines. 
"  Colour    Schemes  " — referred   to  on   the 
same  page — are  totally  beyond  my  compre- 
hension.    The    idea    really    seems    to   me 
little  less  than  the  ravings  of  an  unhinged 
mind  ;  the  only  difference  I  can  see  between 
this    weird  idea   and   the    carpet    bedding 
freak    is    that    in   the  former  you   destroy 
delightful    plants    w-ith    all    their   personal       XHE 
charms   as    gifts   and  remembrances,  while 
in  the  latter  you  make  uninteresting  plants 
look  their  very  worst.     The  idea  is  not  one  whit 
more   reasonable    than   if   a   photographic    artist, 
being  asked  to  take  a  group,  lined  up  his  subjects 
in  a  row  commencing  with  the   6-foot   gent   and 
tapered  it  off  with  a  baby  at  the  other  end.     I 
wonder   if   C.   E.   A.   would   admire   that  ?     That 
Sir  Herbert  is  right  there  is  no  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
it    is    only    commousense   of    the    most    ordinarv 
type     to     condemn     the     fiendish     freak.     What 
ninety-nine  herbaceous  borders  in  a  hundred  do 
lack  is  sufficient  white  in  them  ;    white  you  must 
have  to  show  up  the  other  colomrs.     If  you  will 
spread  a  few  clean  napkins  (not  the  ones  you  get 
from  the  laundry  nowadays),  in  a  blink  of  sunshine 
over  a  somewhat  dull  herbaceous  border  you  will 
be  surprised  how  it  brings  out  the  other  colours. 
How  can  these  so-called  colour  schemes  compare 
with  the  radiant  recollections  that  ramble  round 
some  little  group  of  plants,  got  perchance  from  some 
long    departed  garden  enthusiast  ?      Vet   another 


step  to  a  clump  that  seems  to  say  "  come  and  see 
what  I  am  doing,"  and  with  it  another  memory 
crops  up.  Were  I  an  author  I  could  write  volumes 
on  my  plants  ;  I  have  so  many  friends  in  my  garden. 
What  a  delightful  idea  the  old  friendship  border 
was  with  all  its  little  gifts  ;  the  last  friendship 
border  I  saw,  with  its  Box  edging,  was  lingering 
at  the  foot  of  the  grey  old  walls  of  the  terraces 
at  Balclutha  in  Lanarkshire.  Of  course,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  may  be  some  left  with  only  the 
tally  pin  and  the  sad  recollection  that  it  cost 
.^s.  6d.?  If  I  judge  rightly  from  some  roots  of 
Cypripedium  Calceolus  which  a  nurseryman 
sent  me  the  other  day,  I  shall  sooner  or 
later  require  to  number  myself  among  this 
group. 

Magnolias,  page  i68,  delightful  shrubs  and 
delightful  notes  ;  personally  I  cannot  even  coax 
M.  Campbellii  to  look  happy,  it,  like  the  tree 
PiEony  sits  and  sulks  and  dies,  sometimes  fast, 
sometimes  slow,  but  always  dies.  I  would  I  could 
get  returned  half  the  money  I  have  spent  on 
them.  To  transplant,  the  family  is  one  of  the 
\-ery  worst,  I  find  May  much  the  better  time  to 
make  the  venture,   but  should   they  survive  it  is 


large  holes.     My  long  experience  is  that  the  grass 
soon  o'er  tops  the  mouldering  wall. 

Everlasting  flowers  ?  Well,  the  word  ever- 
lasting possibly  comes  kind  of  natural  to  the  clergy, 
but  really  I  don't  like  everlasting  things  in  flowers  ; 
they  seem  to  occupy  much  the  same  sphere  in 
flowers  as  mummies  do  in  the  human  race — they 
are  dry  sort  of  unsympathetic,  iminteresting 
things  ?  I  should  prefer  a  branch  of  Beech  leaves 
or  even  the  slender  bare  twigs  of  the  Birch ; 
besides,  might  not  the  latter  come  in  handy  with 
a  family  man,  the  Bible  says,  "  spare  the  rod  and 
spoil  the  child." — Formakix. 


Magnolia  conspicua  in  a  Surrey 
Garden 

Magn'olu    conspicua    (The  Vulan)   has   bloomed 

in    a    border   here    this   year   in    perfect    beauty 

and    profusion,     and    as     some     adjacent   Lilacs 

were   removed   last   year    it  promises   to   extend 

its  growth.     It  is  situated  in  a  long  border  which 

is  bounded  by  a  very  old  brick  wall  and   faces 

east.     It  was  in  perfection  on  March  22 — 

somewhat  earlier  than  usual.      In  height  it 

is  19  feet,  and  its  branches  display  a  width 

of  about   17  feet    6  inches.     Its  neighbour 

across  the  path  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Pseonia 

aiborea   (Moutan),   which  will  shortly  be  a 

mass  of  pink  flowers. 

Easlley  End,  Thorpe,  Chertsey.     J.  Se.xtox. 


A     Floriferous    Magnolia 

1  .\ii  sending  a  photograph  of  a  Magnolia 
now  flowering  here.  I  thought  the  variety 
was  soulangeana,  but  it  is  a  form  of  M. 
soulangeana,  not  the  true  soulangeana. 
It  is  a  magnificent  sight ;  the  plant 
measures  20  feet  in  height  and  rjo  feet 
in  circumference.  It  is  planted  in  a 
sheltered  position  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Italian  garden  and  is  rarely  injured  by 
frost.  I  was  greatly  interested  in  the 
splendid  article  in  The  Garden  of  April  3, 
on  Magnolias. 

Oxford.  A.  Gibson'. 


Daffodil  Memories.— V 


YULAN    (M.^GXOLIA    CONSPICUA)    IN    A    GARDEN 
CHERTSEY. 

a  \ery  long  time  ere  they  recover  the  shock. 
Rhododendrons,  page-r7o;  Sir  Herbert,  always 
interesting,  is  equally  so  in  these  notes.  I  s;e 
15°  Fahr.  was  registered  at  -Monreith  in  November, 
with  me  the  thermometer  fell  slightly  under  zero 
and  the  result  has  been  exasperating.  Some 
rather  strange  effects  were  produced.  For  example. 
I  find  Rhododendrons  planted  in  loam  and  leaf 
mould  survived,  while  others  of  the  same  species  in 
precisely  the  same  shelter  and  shade  conditions, 
planted  in  peat,  died.  While  plants  that  had  been 
established  a  year  or  two  died,  others  of  the  same 
species,  planted  a  few  months  before  the  frost,  did 
not  suffer  in  the  same  way.  To  me  it  almost  looks 
as  though  there  was  something  in  the  soil  that 
made  them  more  susceptible  to  frost.  I  have 
precisely  the  same  experience  with  Clonothus 
Brilliant.  I  think  C.  B..  Linlithgow,  unless  he  be  a 
very  old  man,  would  be  well  advised  to  leave  the 
large  Rhododendrons  alone  and  plant  small  plants  in 
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SUPPOSE  it  indicates  a  certain 
crudity  of  taste  to  affect  the 
four-square  wall-enclosed  garden — 
so  geometric,  mediaeval,  so  at 
variance  with  Nature.  Nature  never 
makes  such  enclosures  on  her  own  account. 
She  has  her  own  beautiful  Wcdls,  as  we  know, 
and  her  gardens  too  ;  but  they  are  never  four- 
square— her  walls  or  gardens.  Now  our  Daffodil 
garden  was  as  nearly  as  possible  square ;  and  it 
was  enclosed  with  high  walls — not  very  handsome 
walls  either,  boulder-built,  uncemented  for  the 
most  part,  and  topped  with  Poh-pody  and  a  forest 
of  grasses  which,  I  am  afraid,  shed  abroad  each 
year  the  seeding  for  a  plentiful  crop  of  weeds. 
Vet.  for  all  its  simplicity  of  design,  it  was  a  garden 
such  as  some  artists  might  have  cared  to  paint — 
unsophisticated  Primitives,  that  is  to  say,  who 
occupy  themselves  so  largely  with  the  Garden  of 
Eden  and  the  story  of  our  first  parents.  I  have 
seen  pictures  by  the  elder  Cranach  which  have 
reminded  me  of  our  horlus  inchisus.  Only 
Cranach's  gardens  are  more  grassy  and  park-like 
than  w'as  ours,  and  his  Apple-trees  more  rotund, 
less  scraggy,  and  better  fruited.  Further,  I  do 
not    think    Cranach    ever   be-Daffodi!s    his   Edfns. 
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How  should  he,  you  may  ask,  seeing  that  Eve  on 
his  canvas  is  plucking  ripe  fruit  from  the  tree  ? 
But  if  you  know  Cranach,  you  will  remember 
that  he  and  his  school  do  not  bind  themselves 
slavishly  to  unity  of  time  or  season.  In  one  and 
the  same  picture  he  wiH  present  four  or  five 
successive  events,  implying  four  or  five  successive 
times — in  the  foreground,  perhaps,  the  .\lmighty 
admonishing  the  first  pair  after  their  first  sin, 
and,  in  various  parts  of  the  middle  distance  and 
background,  the  Creation  of  Eve,  the  Temptation 
and  Fall,  the  Concealment  of  the  conscience- 
stricken  Sinners,  and  the  Expulsion  from  Eden, 
all  on  one  canvas,  in  one  area  of  a  formal  shape 
and  of  an  ochreous  green,  just  like  our  walled 
.:garden,  less  flowery  perhaps,  and  with  more 
Tegularly  trained  fruit  trees. 

But  metliinks  I  hear  someone  say — "  If  Lucas 
Cranach's  enclosure  has  not  its  Daffodils,  it  has 
-what  is  of  infinitely  greater  interest,  its  human 
-story,  the  everlastingly  absorbing  interest  of  the 
iuman  drama."  Yes,  to  be  sure,  that  is  true  ; 
but  our  garden  also  was  not  without  its  human 
dnterest.  It,  too,  had  its  drama — its  Eves  and 
dts  Adams.  In  serpents,  I  admit,  it  was  lacking  ; 
!but  what  of  that,  seeing  that  our  Eves  required 
no  extraneous  prompting  to  pluck  the  fruit,  so 
■severely  taboo  ?  Nor  did  our  Adams  wait  for 
any  Eve  to  help  them  to  Apples,  but  helped 
themselves,  competent  as  they  were  to  find  the 
■choicest  Ribstons  even  in  the  dark.  Also  at 
various  hours  by  the  dial — in  the  cool  of  the 
■evening  it  might  be,  or,  though  less  often,  in  the 
■cool  of  the  morning,  or  even  at  the  panting  hour 
of  noon — a  voice,  of  pre-eminently  human  timbre, 
terrible,  but  mercifully  preluded  by  a  far-reaching 
cough  (if  cough  it  could  be  called  which  was  rather 
a  raucous  clearing  of  the  throat,  like  the  pre- 
monitory gurgle  of  a  geyser),  would  shrill  through 
the  garden  "  Where  are  you  Ada  ?  "  (or  Maria  ? 
or  Laura  ?  or  Barbara  ?  as  the  case  might  be)  ; 
■or  "Are  you  there  Enoch?"  (or  Samuel?  or 
David  ?  or  Daniel  ?),  whereupon  would  ensue 
•such  a  hurrying  and  scurrying  through  the  trees 
of  the  garden,  or,  by  preference,  through  the 
Raspberry  jungle,  such  a  dodging  and  doubling 
as  surely  never  had  been  seen  till  then,  since  the 
memorable   affair   long    ago   by  the  River  Pison. 

In  the  month  of  April,  at  least,  our  garden  in 
-one  respect  had  the  advantage  of  Cranach's — it 
was  thick  bejewelled  with  Daffodils ;  not  many 
varieties,  four  or  five  at  the  outside :  among  them 
the  single  Peerless,  the  Poeticus  recurvus,  the 
Jonquil  and  the  Campernelle.  But  of  such 
varieties  there  were  countless  numbers.  In  late 
March  or  early  April  our  gardener,  Hamish,  honest 
old  Hamish,  who  moved  with  a  slow  and  dignified 
deliberation  such  as  to-day  you  will  look  for  in 
vain  except  in  a  Government  official,  had  the  help, 
at  one  season  of  the  year,  of  a  professional  assistant 
■from  the  neighbouring  town,  who  could  not  only 
prune  trees  but  even  graft  them.  This  com- 
bination of  forces  was  arranged  for  the  annual 
spring-cleaning,  which  was  generally  finished  by 
the  end  of  March,  when  the  garden,  not  as  a  rule 
punctiliously  trim,  looked  like  a  subject  fresh 
from  the  barber's  hand.  Hamish  might  be  slow, 
but  at  the  rake  who  could  touch  him  ?  You  may 
think  that  raking  is  a  simple  thing,  but  it  is  not 
so  simple  as  it  looks.  I  have  myself  been  raking, 
more  or  less,  all  my  life,  but  yet  I  cannot  rake — 
not  rake,  that  is  to  say,  with  a  finish  which  the 
real  rake-artist  would  recognise.  My  work  has 
too  much  breadth  :  the  lines  are  too  large,  bold 
and  lumpy ;  whereas  Hamish  had  the  heaven- 
"bestowed  faculty  of  leaving  the  brown,  gravel- 
besprinkled  soil  with  the  even  surface  of  an 
Axminster  carpet.  And  you  could  not  conceive, 
mnless   you  had  seen  it,   what   a   superb   bed  or 


matri.x — so  clean,  so  fresh,  so  subdued  yet  rich  iu 
tone — the  freshly  stirred  soil  made  for  the  innu- 
merable clumps  of  Peerless  Daffodils,  reaching, 
in  perspective  from  where  you  stood,  down  either 
side  of  the  long,  close-shaven,  grassy  walks. 

The  double  forms  of  Narcissus  were  not 
encouraged  in  our  garden.  In  the  flower-plots 
of  neighbouriug  cottages  you  might  see  thriving 
clumps  of  Wilmcr's  Double  (a  variety  which  I 
came  subsequently  to  regard  with  more  affection 
perhaps  than  any  other,  possibly  because  I  could 
grow  it  pretty  well)  and  also  of  those  double 
Peerless  forms  so  dear  to  British  hearts  that  they 
have  been  named  Codlins  and  Cream,  Bacon 
and  Eggs  and  so  on  from  our  best-beloved 
dainties.  But  somehow  these  never  found  their 
way  into  our  garden,  though  we  might  easily 
have  procured  them,  I  should  think,  had  they 
seemed  desirable.  Mid- Victorian  taste  (I  have  little 
inclination  to  say  one  word  in  praise  or  disparage- 
ment of  Victorian  times,  early,  middle,  or  late,  know- 
ing that  for  the  most  part  the  present  generation 
is  neither  able  nor  ready  to  understand  the  true 
nobility  of  Victoria  and  her  age)  differed  materially 


of  flowering  Broom  and  Furze,  where  soil  and 
situation  are  favourable  to  their  growth.  Later 
in  the  year  the  Heather  is  equally  beautiful, 
more  beautiful,  but  it  has  not  the  flaunting  glory 
of  the  Broom  ;  and,  later  still,  all  these  displays 
of  colour  arc  eclipsed  by  the  autumn  splendour 
of  the  woods.  Magnificent  as  tropical  vegetation 
is,  from  its  prodigal  luxuriance,  it  has  been 
remarked  by  travellers  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Tropics  to  equal  these  splendid  outbursts  of 
colour  at  various  seasons  in  the  North  Temperate 
Zone,  both  in  Europe  and  in  America.  Our 
carnival  of  yellow  began  in  early  spring  with  the 
Furze,  was  carried  on  through  April  by  the 
Daffodils,  and  wound  up  in  May  with  the  pyro- 
technic display  of  the  Broom. 

Dear  me,  when  I  come  to  think  of  it,  how 
excellently  well  the  world  went  then !  And 
liow  grey  by  comparison  has  it  since  become ! 
In  good  faith  I  do  not  find  too  much  yello^w  in  it 
no^w.  It  is  asserted  by  men  of  science,  as 
indicating  the  vastness  of  geologic  periods,  tliat 
within  the  recorded  existence  of  the  human  race 
there   has  been  observed  no  really  great   cosmic 
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from  that  of  the  present  Ouiuto-Georgian  period, 
and  in  nothing,  perhaps,  more  than  in  the  sense 
of  colour.  The  Victorian  feeling  for  colour  was 
timid,  and  was  disposed,  I  incline  to  think,  to 
regard  yellow  as  a  vulgar  colour,  not  to  be 
encouraged  except  in  bandana  handkerchiefs. 
At  least  I  find  it  difficult  otherwise  to  explain 
why  yellow  Daffodils  were  not  used  by  us  for 
house  decoration,  whereas  the  flower-jars  always 
held  sheaves  of  N.  poeticus  when  that  flower 
was  available ;  also  why  the  white  Portuguese 
Broom  was  held  to  be  the  last  thing  in  dainty 
beauty,  -while  the  more  gorgeous  yellow  Broom 
was  regarded  as  '"  common  and  unclean."  It 
may  be  that  we  in  particular  had,  in  the  surround- 
ing wild,  a  surfeit  of  yellow,  for  ours  was  a 
neighbourhood  exceptionally  rich  in  Broom  and 
Furze.  Regularly  every  spring  the  countryside 
had  its  attack  of  jaundice ;  and  sufficiently 
striking  it  was,  to  be  sure,  at  the  full  flood  of  the 
fever,  perhaps  too  striking.  At  various  times 
I  have  seen  more  or  less  extensive  flowering  tracts 
of  tropical  or  subtropical  vegetation,  but  have 
never  seen  anything  in  the  warmer  latitudes  to 
compare,  for  sheer  flamboyance,  with  wide  spaces 


change — no  raising  or  submerging  of  continents, 
no  creation  of  seas  and  oceans,  no  overwhelming 
of  vast  areas  with  an  envelope  of  ice,  no  coming 
into  being  of  new  genera,  or  even  species,  animal 
or  vegetable.  My  own  scientific  linowledge, 
though  in  a  sense  broad,  is  shallow  and  sporadic 
rather  than  profound  ;  and  therefore  it  is  with 
diffidence.  I  dissent  from  any  deliberately  pro- 
nounced verdict  of  science.  But  every  honest 
seeker  after  truth  must  form  his  judgments  from 
his  own  experience — he  can  no  other,  if  he  'will 
remain  honest.  I  have  not  lived  through  a 
geologic  period,  it  is  true.  Geologically  speaking, 
I  am  still  a  youth,  an  infant ;  but,  humanly 
speaking,  my  span  has  been  long  enough  to  show 
me  changes  which  appear  to  me  quite  sufficiently 
cosmic.  That  the  sun  should  now  discharge 
fewer  volts  of  energy  per  each  infinitesimal  fraction 
of  time  than  it  did  when  I  -was  young,  is  that 
nothing  ?  What  do  you  call  such  a  remarkable 
change  in  solar  lieat-energy,  if  not  cosmic  ?  In 
those  days  one  could  lie  upon  the  turf  and  let  the 
sun  lap  one  round  with  an  Elysian  warmth  which 
diffused  itself  delightfully  through  every  tissue, 
till   at   last   vou   had   the   comfortable  feeling  of     4 
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being  thoroughly  well  done,  well  baked,  like  a 
potato  that  has  lain  all  night  in  the  ashes.  Is 
the  turf  nowadays,  I  ask  you,  fit  for  lying  ou  ? 
And  if  I  did  venture  to  lie  upon  such  turf  as  there 
is,  would  anything  the  sim  is  now  capable  of  make 
me  feel  in  the  least  like  a  baked  potato  ?  I 
think  not.  Nor  is  it  only  the  heat — where  have 
all  the  yellow  rays  gone  to  ?  It  is  true  that, 
morning  and  evening,  when  the  sun  has  just 
appeared  or  is  about  to  disappear,  there  is  still 
perceptible  a  certain  topaz  quality  in  the  sunlight. 
But  over  our  horticule  the  whole  hemisphere  of 
heaven  was  a  flood  of  aerated  gold  all  the  day 
long.  Besides,  of  the  365  days  we  have  in  the 
year  (and  sometimes  366)  observe  the  small  number 
of  simny  days  we  have  in  these  times — so  small 
that  the  newspapers  think  it  worth  wliile  to  teep 
the  reckoning.  Again  is  a  radical  change  in  the 
meteorology  of  Europe  not  sufficiently  cosmic 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  science  ?  In  the  now- 
distant  days  I  speak  of,  if  I  may  trust  a  tolerably 
retentive  memory,  there  was  no  north  wind,  no 
east  wind,  still  less  that  nefarious  alliance  between 
the  two  which  now,  morning  in  morning  out, 
sends  its  icy  stilettos  to  one's  inmost  marrow. 
Into  our  high-walled  garden,  as  I  remember  it, 
such  noxious  currents  never  came — only  breezes 
full  of  the  simny  south  and  faint  with  the  smell 
of  Clover — and  not  so  much  breezes  either — the 
word  is  too  strong — as  breathings,  which  rather 
fanned  than  blew.  Then  is  there  nothing  cosmic 
in  the  fact  that  the  superincumbent  envelope 
of  air  is  not  of  the  depth  it  used  to  be  ?  How  d^ 
I  know  this?  Because  the  sky  is  not  so  blue 
as  it  used  to  be — that  is  how  I  know  it.  The 
blueness  of  the  sky  is  caused,  I  understand,  by 
the  passage  of  the  light  through  the  stratum  of 
air  above  us,  which  is  now'  either  deeper  or 
shallower  than  it  used  to  be,  I  d.o  not  know  which  ; 
and  so  it  comes  about  that  the  sky,  though  still 
perceptibly  blue,  is  not  of  that  unspeakable 
ultramarine  which  canopied  oiur  garden  in  the 
consulship  of  Plancus.  If  I  refer  these  matters 
for  explanation  to  the  Squire,  he  takes  refuge  on 
scientific  heights  whither,  by  defect  of  learninr, 
I  cannot  follow  him — talks  of  a  change  in  the 
inclination  of  the  earth's  axis,  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes,  the  regression  of  the  nodes,  and 
I  know  not  what.  Only  this  I  know,  "  that  there 
hath  passed  away  a  glory  from  the  earth." 


NOTES    FROM    THE    RIVIERA 


By    EDWARD    H.    WOODALL. 


THE     PRETTY    CRET.A,N-     TULlr     (TL'LIP.^     S.\X.\  TILIS) 


THOSE  two  nice  illustrations  of  the 
leaf  and  growth  of  the  Bay  tree  or 
Laurus  nobilis  (page  129)  deserve  a 
little  further  notice,  for  one  will  be 
seen  to  be  smooth  edged,  and  the  second 

with    longer    and    more    elegant 

growth     and    leaf    with     prettily 

crenulated   edges.     No  mention  is 

made  of  the  fact,  worth  kno%ving. 

that  the  smooth-edged  form  is  the 

berry-bearing     plant,      while      the 

more   elegant-leaved   spray   is  the 

male    or     stamen-bearing     plant. 

The    female    plant     makes    much 

the  biggest  and  most  upright  tree. 

and  the    male   form    is  the  mor<- 

spreading,     lanky     form.       Then 

are    so   many    examples    of    both 

plants  on  this  coast  that  I  think  1 

may  say  the  two  sexes  are    very 

distinct    in    their    growth,     more 

observable  in  the  South    than   in 

English  gardens.     The  berries  are 

much   devoured  by  birds,  and  the 

quantity  of   seedlings  that   spring 

up     in    any     sheltered    valley    is 

almost      as      numerous      as      the 

Sycamore  seedlings  in  an  English 

wood.     The   female   form   submits 

much  better  to  clipping   than   the 

more  straggling  male,  and  planters 

should    notice   the   more   rounded 

leaves   and    smooth  edges  of    the 

young  plants  when  they  wish  to  make  a  hedge  of 

Bay  trees. 

For   many   years   I   have   grown   and   admired 

Tulipa  saxatilis,    the   pretty  Cretan  Tulip.     I   do 

not    know    if   it    is   very   persistent    or    increases 

rapidly  in  English  gardens,  but  here  it  has  rather 

bothered  me  by  dying  out  in  one  place  and  appear- 
ing in  another  till  I  planted  it  in  rather  a  shaded 

situation    and    in   strong,    red.    loamy   soil.     The 

growth     and     heads     of    flower     are     so     much 

finer    than    any     I     have    ever   seen   before   that 

evidently  it  suffers  from  our  southern  sun 
that  so  bakes  the 
soil  in  summer.  I 
am  now  watching 
what  these  bulbs  will 
do  that  have  flowered 
so  splendidly  with 
five  and  six  blooms 
on  one  bulb,  for  my 
impression  is  that 
such  bulbs  die  after 
flowering,  and  only 
the  little  bulbs  on 
h.ing  stolons  survive 
to  continue  the  life  of 
the  plant.  If,  as  I 
suspect,  it  is  true  of 
this  Tulip,  it  will 
account  for  many 
complaints  of  its 
behaviour  under 
cultivation.  It  cer- 
tainly does  not  enjoy 
as  much  summer  bak- 
ing of  the  soil  as 
many  bulbs  do,  but 
at  least  the  increase 
of  small  bulbs  is 
very  great,  even  if 
the  biggest  bulbs 
die     after    flowering. 


Cyclamen  libanoticum  has  been  in  fine  flower 
this  spring.  To  my  mind  it  is  one  of  the  veri. 
best,  and  is  especially  welcome  because  it  flowers 
in  March  just  when  C.  Coum  has  faded,  and  fills 
up  the  gap  till  C.  repandum  takes  up  the  running 


THE  BERRY  BE.\RIXG  .\XD  SMOOTH  EDGED  FORM 
OF  THE  B.-\Y  TREE. 


in  .A.pril.  It?  colouring  is  particularly  fresh  and 
bright,  shading  from  rose  pink  to  nearly  white, 
with  dark  markings  round  the  eye.  It  is  quite 
as  large  and  nearly  as  fragrant  as  C.  repandum. 
but  as  it  flowers  in  cooler  weather,  one  must 
gather  the  flower  to  perceive  its  sweetness,  while 
C.  repandum  scents  the  whole  air  on  a  warm  after- 
noon where  it  grows  abundantly.  Both  plants 
reproduce  themselves  freely  by  seed.  Like  every- 
thing else.  C.  repandum  is  flowering  some  weeks 
before  its  time,  and  is  specially  pretty  among  the 
white-flowered  dwarf  Periwinlde,  which  needs 
clipping  rather  closely  each  winter  to  allow  its 
spring  crop  of  flowers  to  show  to  advantage. 
There  are  few  things  prettier  in  a  wooded  valley 
than  a  carpet  of  these  two  hardy  and  persistent 
plants  that  flower  so  exactly  at  the  same  time 
year  by  year. 

.A  big  bush  of  Citrus  trifoliata  is  in  profuse 
flower  this  spring.  Generally  speaking,  its  flowers 
are  too  few  even  in  this  soil  and  climate.  This 
year  it  certainly  has  put  on  its  starry  crown, 
and  the  thorns  only  stand  out  here  and  there  to 
remind  would-be  gatherers  that 

"  Nemo  me  impune  lacessit." 

With  wreaths  of  Kennedya  comptoniana  and 
densely  flowered  sprays  of  Rosa  sinica  Anemone 
it  is  one  of  the  especial  joys  of  this  season.  No 
annual  for  spring  bedding  has  equalled  the 
Nemesia  this  spring.  Crimsons,  yellows,  whites, 
blues  and  sulphru's  are  all  glorious  beyond  words, 
while  no  Primula  of  any  sort  has  shown  its  fullest 
beauty  this  spring.  There  is  always  something 
that  escapes  one  in  a  garden  ! 


Lobelia. — The  herbaceous  kinds,  such  as 
L.  cardinalis  and  Victoria,  may  now  be  divided 
and  placed  in  boxes  containing  a  rich  rooting 
medium.  When  growth  is  started  remove  them 
to  a  cold  frame. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS  IN 
SIX-INCH    POTS 


when       the      Chi'ysaiitheinum 
11     progress     and      the      huge 


IN  November 
shows  are 
exhibition  Japanese  varieties  are  cut,  but 
not  seen  on  the  plants,  one  is  inclined  to 
think  of  expensive  glass-houses  antl  nearly 
a  year  of  work  and  attention  in  getting  such 
flowers  to  perfection.  This  need  not  be,  for 
the  following  method  of  growing  the  plants  is 
\ii-y  fascinating,  gives  but  little  trouble  ami  is 
insariably  successful. 

It  may  surprise  a  great  many  to  know  that 
some  of  the  largest  flowers  yet  seen 
have  been  grown  by  the  treatment 
now  described.  If,  therefore,  you 
have  even  a  small  greenhouse  with 
sufficient  heating  arrangements  to 
keep  a  night  temperature  of  about 
45°  (not  a  severe  undertaking, 
for  it  will  only  be  necessary  from  i 
about  the  middle  of  October  till  the 
middle  of  November),  just  surprise 
your  friends  by  showing  them  what 
you  can  do.  An  extra  fine  bloom 
never  dies  in  memory — plenty  of 
the  leading  exhibitors  and  prize- 
winners could  relate  instances  of 
specimens  that  have  commanded 
their  respect  over  a  period  of 
twenty  years  or  more. 

There  are  two  methods  of  growing 
for  these  results,  which  vary  slightly. 
Both  are  usually  called  the  "  6-inch 
pot "  growth,  but  as  this  is  a  little 
misleading,  it  would  be  as  well  to 
mention  that  the  size  of  the  pot 
in  some  cases  is  often  7  inches  or 
a  little  more  across.  The  larger  size 
has  received  a  longer  growth  by  a 
month  than  the  smaller  ;  therefore 
it  would  be  as  well  to  explain  both 
systems. 

For  the  7-inch  pot,  cuttings  of 
the  very  large  Japanese  exhibi- 
tion varieties  should  be  taken 
early  in  March,  and  rooted  in 
light  soil  by  the  usual  system. 
Early  in  April  they  should  b;- 
ready    for    potting,    which    should 

■  be  done  in  fairly  light  loam  with 
a  sprinkling  of  sharp  sand,  and  in  a 
3-inch  pot.  For  three  or  four  days 
they  should  remain  in  the  house 
to  encourage  them  to  draw  root, 
but  in  case  of  bright  sunshine,  keep 
them  shaded  with  a  covering  of 
newspaper.  After,  they  might  be 
stood  in  the  frames  with  a 
good  ash  bottom.  Keep  the  pit- 
light  on  for  a  day  or  two,  unless 
very  warm,  in  which  case  the 
light  should  be  tilted  to  the  opposite 

side  of  the  wind,  but  always  keep  them  fairly- 
close  to  the  glass,  for  the  spring  sun  will  "  draw  " 
the  plants  an  inch  in  a  day  if  the  plants  are  more 
than  5  inches  from  the  glass,  and  this  "  drawing  " 
is  to  be  avoided  in  every  case.  The  lights  should 
be  closed  at  night  just  now,  and  care  should  be 
taken  during  the  day,  for  we  get  very  searching 
winds  in  April.     Draughts  under  pit-lights  should 

■  never  be  allowed.  In  course  of  a  few  days,  if 
the  sun  and  wind  is  warm,  the  lights  may  be  left 

•  off  altogether  during  the  day,  but  closed  at  night. 
Do  not  over-water  the  pots,  and  remember  that 
good   drainage   is   a   necessity   to   success.     Early 

■  in  May  it  should  be  safe  to  keep  the  lights  oS 
altogether. 


U  Inn  niri'ly  rooted  in  the  3-inch  pots  the  plunts 
should  be  moved  to  the  final  stage — that  in  7-iuch 
pots — but  do  not  be  in  too  big  a  hurry  for  this. 
Suppose  it  was  about  a  month  since  first  potted 
and  the  plants  were  doing  well,  it  is  better  to  give 
an  occasional  watering  of  very  weak  soot  or  manure 
water,  or  both  alternately,  but  do  not  use  newly 
gained  soot  for  this  or  any  other  purpose  in 
connection  with  plants — it  burns.  In  this  stage, 
when  the  plant  is  about  6  inches  high,  "  stop  " 
it ;  that  is,  take  out  the  point  or  top  of  the  pl.-mt, 
but  do  not  do  any  "  stopping  "  for  ten  days  before 
'  or  after  a  re-potting. 

The  t'mal  potting  should  be  aimed  at  for  about 
the    first    fortnight    in    June.      A    good    soil,    as    is 
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often  recommended  for  the  final  potting  of 
Chrysanthemums,  should  be  used.  Pot  firmly — 
war-time  experience  with  lady  gardeners  taught 
us  that  the  fullness  of  the  flower  depends  on  this 
potting.  If  loose,  so  will  the  flower  be.  but  do 
not  have  it  so  tight  that  the  water  cannot  get 
through. 

Only  one  shoot  should  be  allowed  to  I'vin  up, 
and  as  the  growth  finishes  the  bud  will  appear  ; 
but  this  will  not  be  till  September.  This  bud 
should  be  secured ;  that  is,  several  buds  will 
appear,  but  when  large  enough  to  take  out,  all 
but  the  crown  bud  should  be  picked  off,  and  the 
flower  will  then  be  at  perfection  about  tl.e 
first  W'Cek  in  No\Tmber. 


Do  not  feed  the  plant  until  the  pot  is  full  of 
root — this  may  be  looked  for  a  week  or  so  after 
the  bud  has  been  taken.  Never  feed  any  Chrysan- 
themum fiercely,  particularly  the  large  exhibition 
varieties,  or  the  flower  will  suffer  in  consequence. 
And  always  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  the  root  of  the 
plant,  not  the  date  according  to  the  calendar 
that  has  to  be  studied.  The  first  feed  might  be 
with  weak  soot-water ;  in  a  week's  time  weak 
manure-water  should  be  gi\-en  for  a  change.  A 
week  or  so  after,  instead  of  liquid  manure,  top- 
dress  the  plants  lightly  with  soil  containing  any 
well  known  or  well  tried  fertiliser.  The  next 
time  a  dusting  of  Peruvian  is  of  great  assistance, 
but  at  the  time  of  writing  this  is  difficult  to  obtain, 
so  care  is  needed. 

Unless  thoroughly  experienced 
with  growing  large  Chrj-santhcmums 
do  not  on  any  account  use  powerful 
chemicals,  such  as  nitrate  of  soda 
or  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  on  this 
point  do  not  be  misled. 

The  housing  should  commence 
so  soon  as  the  bud  is  well  up  ; 
as  a  rule,  early  in  October  will  be 
the  time.  Give  the  plants  plenty 
of  air  in  the  daytime  and,  if  damp, 
a  little  heat  at  night — sufficient 
to  keep  a  nice  dry  atmosphere  about 
the  place.  Never  feed  the  plants 
when  once  the  colour  shows  in  the 
bud,  for  the  roots  will  have  finished 
their  work,  and  no  further  forcing, 
either  with  feeding  or  with  heat, 
will  be  appreciated. 

I'or  the  6-inch  pot  system  April 
will  be  quite  soon  enough  to  take 
the  cuttings.  Root  them  as  pre- 
\iousIy  mentioned,  and  pot  thenx 
in  3-inch  pots,  say,  early  in  May. 
For  this  method  it  is  as  well  to 
choose  first  crown  varieties,  and 
the  plants  will  not  require  any- 
"  stopping."  The  final  .potting 
should  take  place  early  in  July — 
in  6-inch  pots,  of  course — and  the 
same  treatment  then  given  as 
detailed  for  the  larger  size. 

In  closing,  many  will  have  the  idea 
that  these  small  pots  will  require 
much  more  watering  than  the  very- 
large  ones,  but  this  is  not  so.  Twice 
a  day,  e\'en  in  the  hottest  and 
driest  weather,  is  usually  sufficient, 
for  it  is  well  into  August  before  the 
pots  are  full  of  root,  and  it  is  the 
root  and  foliage  that  take  up  the 
moisture,  not  the  pot.  After  August, 
watering  is  not  usually  so  se%-ere. 

One  point  worth  mentioning 
in  case  of  a  wet  summer,  especi- 
ally with  these  small  pots  with 
large  foliage  o\'erhanging  them — 
be  sure  the  soil  in  the  pot  is 
moist,  even  if  it  has  rained  for 
days.  The  large  leaves  often  throw  off  the  rain 
so  that  it  does  not  get  to  the  roots,  while  the 
dampness  in  the  atmosphere  might  be  the  cause 
of  a  fresh  look  about  the  plant,  but,  none  the  less, 
watering  even  in  rainy  weather  is  often  a  necessity. 
For  the  7-inch  pots  the  following  varieties  are 
recommended  :  Dawn  of  Day,  Daily  Mail,  F.  S. 
Vallis.  General  Petain,  Edith  Cavell,  Lady  Talbot, 
Mrs.  C.  Edwards.  Masterpiece,  Mrs.  G.  Drabble, 
William  Rigby,  Mrs.  J.  Gibson,  Mrs.  R.  Luxford, 
Sunset,  Sir  E.  Letchworth,  William  Turner, 
W'illiam  Mease,  also  Queen  Mary  and  Princess 
Mary,  but  do  not  stop  the  two  last  mentioned. 
For  the  6-inch  any  first  crown  variety  may  be 
included.  H.\rold  Wevls. 
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LENT      HELLEBORES 

Bv     GERTRUDE    JEKYLL,     V.M.H. 


WHAT  are  commonly  known  as 
Lent  Hellebores  are  derived  from 
a  number  of  species,  natives  of 
Asia  Minor,  Greece  and  other 
parts  of  sauthern  and  eastern 
Europe,  namely,  H.  colchicus,  olympicus,  atro- 
rubens,  orientalis,  caucasicus,  abschasicus  and 
possibly     the     Hungarian     odorus.     They     have 


the  general  habit ;  these  are  possibly  from  H. 
colchicus,  though  their  bloom  is  usually  very  pale — 
a  greenish  white  suffused  with  pink.  Singularly 
pretty  when  it  occurs  on  a  plant  of  moderate  size. 
Some  of  these  have  even  a  delicate  hair-line  edge 
of  pink. 

The   plants   that   I   have  originated  in   a  little 
handful  of  seedlings  given  me  by  my  old  friend. 


LENT     HELLEBORES. 


become  much  mixed  by  hybridisation,  both  natural 
and  intentional,  and  though  they  are  no  doubt 
kept  distinct  in  botanical  gardens,  yet  those  to 
be  found  in  private  places  are  for  the  most  part 
hybrids.  This  is  all  to  the  good  from  the  garden 
point  of  view,  for  when  a  number  are  grown 
together  there  will  every  year  be  found  a  number 
of  self-sown  seedlings.  These  we  collect  carefully 
as  soon  as  they  are  beyond  seed-leaf  and  grow  them 
on,  about  thirty  together  in  pans,  putting  them 
out  to  get  further  strength  in  well  prepared  beds 
in  the  autumn.  In  our  poor,  sandy  soil  we  cannot 
grow  the  Christmas  Rose  (H.  niger),  but  the  Lent 
kinds  do  well  with  plenty  of  leaf-mould  and  some 
nearly  spent  manure.  Our  main  lot  is  in  the 
nutwalk,  where  they  have  light  and  air  during 
the  bloomiug-time  and  shade  throughout  the 
summer.  It  is  most  interesting  to  see  what  each 
hatch  of  seedlings  brings  forth.  The  colouring 
is  all  within  white  and  deep  red-purple,  but  the 
variety  in  colour  and  marking  is  surprising.  There 
is  every  shade  of  the  generally  typical  low-toned 
red-purple,  usually  plain,  but  often  finely  spotted  ; 
now  and  then  will  come  a  pure  white  flower  heavily 
spotted  with  lively  purplish  red.  Many  large  tufts 
have  pure  white  flowers.  I  take  these  to  be  from 
orientalis,  for  the  form  of  the  bloom  is  different 
from  that  of  the  main  lot  of  purples ;  the  sepals, 
instead  of  being  flattish  and  rounded,  have  first 
roundish  shoulders  and  then  end  in  a  fairly  sharp 
point,  with  a  distinct  twist  that  gives  the  flower 
a  lively  air.  Some  of  the  plants  are  of  large 
-growth,  looking  rather  coarse  in  comparison  witli 


the  late  Mr.  Peter  Barr.  He  had  just  received  a 
quantity  from  Mr.  Archer  Hind,  who  grew  them 
so  well  in  Devonshire.  On  the  occasion  of  several 
visits  that  I  was  privileged  to  pay  to  Mr.  Barr's 
original  nursery  at  Tooting  there  was  much  to  be 
learnt,  and  he  seemed  pleased  to  find  a  younger 
enthusiast  in  the  study  of  the  plants  which  he  did 
so  much  to  make  better  known.  For  my  own  part 
I  look  back  with  unending  gratitude  to  his  kindness 
and  readiness  to  impart  plant  knowledge  and  to 
participate  in  plant  fervour.  I  have  a  lively 
recollection  of  another  occasion,  also  a  Hellebore 
visit,  in  the  end  of  February,  1884,  when  we  were 
a  small  party,  including  Sir  Michael  Foster.  I 
shall  never  forget  how,-  after  going  round  all  the 
Hellebores,  Mr.  Barr  giving  information  and 
answering  many  questions,  Sir  Michael  summed  up 
what  Mr.  Barr  had  told  us,  putting  the  whole 
matter  in  lucid  form.  I  had  not  the  sense  at  the 
time  to  make  exact  notes,  and  have  regretted  it 
ever  since. 


The  term  "  Lenten  Rose "  is  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately to  any  of  the  Hellebores  other  than  those 
popularly  kno^vn  as  Christmas  Roses,  the  approxi- 
mate period  of  flowering  having  suggested  the 
common  names.  There  is  great  choice  of  Lenten 
Roses,  as  there  are  a  good  many  distinct  species 
coming  under  that  category,  and  of  some  of  the 
species,  such  as  orientalis,  there  are  numerous 
vaiieties.  The  coloms  vary  from  pvu'e  white 
up  tlttough  shades  of  rose  and  red  to  deepest 
purple.     The  flowers  of  the  Lenten  Roses  do  not 


last  so  long  in  the  cut  state  as  those  of  the  Christmas 
Roses,  but  if  cut  before  they  are  full  open  the 
tnds  of  the  stems  split  for  an  inch  or  more,  and 
not  submitted  to  too  high  a  temperature  they 
generally  keep  in  good  condition  for  at  least 
four  days,  some  varieties  a  week.  Moreover,  by 
the  time  the  Lenten  Roses  come  into  flower  we 
often  have  days  when  their  beauty  can  be  enjoyed 
out  of  doors.  The  following  are  a  few  desirable 
species  and  varieties  H.  abschasicus,  with  its 
greenish  purple  flowers,  is  perhaps  the  least  attrac- 
tive of  all,  but  then  it  comes  early  and  stands  well 
in  the  cut  state.  H.  atrorubens  is  a  deep  purple, 
H.  colchicus  a  bright  purple.  H.  olympicus  is 
another  purple,  while  two  of  its  varieties,  H.  o. 
major  and  superbus,  are  pure  whites,  and  H.  o. 
roseus  is  a  soft  pink.  Varieties  of  H.  orientalis 
include  Chancellor,  rose  ;  Irene,  soft  pink  ;  Sirs. 
Lambert,  blush  white  with  crimson  spots  ;  Psyche, 
soft  rose,  shaded  pink. 

The  best  time  to  plant  is  immediately  they  have 
finished  flowering.  They  revel  in  a  deeply  wTougbt 
rich,    cool  soil.  Charles  Comfort. 


Rhododendrons   on   the 
N.E.   Frontier    of     Burma 

ANYONE  who  has  seen  the  Rhodo- 
dendrons in  bloom  at  Kew  may  be 
able  to  form  a  faint  idea  of  what  they 
i  are  like  on  the  North-East  Frontier, 
^  where  they  dabble  the  mountains  with 
coloiur,  and  grow  like  Heather  and  Gorse  on  the 
summits.  Miles  of  forest,  ^ablaze  with  Rhodo- 
dendrons, from  the  valley  depths  to  the  highest 
tops.  Most  memorable  is  it  to  climb  the  steep 
moimtain  paths  in  May,  when  they  are  strewn 
with  scarlet,  pink,  purple,  and  white  corollas. 

On  the  North-East  Frontier,  the  Rhododendrons, 
considered  not  according  to  their  aflinities,  but 
according  to  the  kind  of  coimtry  in  which  they 
grow,  fall  naturally  into  three  groups. 

(1)  Those  of  the  semi-tropical  valleys,  from 
r,500  feet  to  5,000  feet  above  sea  level.  They 
are  all  shrubs  of  no  great  size — bushes  frequently — 
and  flower  early.  R.  indicum,  common  on  the 
slate  rocks  in  the  bed  of  the  Irrawaddy,  may  be 
taken  as  an  example.  It  flowers  early,  like  all 
of  this  group,  being  over  by  April.  Naturally 
this  class  is  the  poorest  of  all  in  Rhododendrons, 
the  valleys  being  filled  mostly  with  Indo-Malayan 
jungle.  Nevertheless,  there  are  certainly  half  a 
dozen  species  to  be  found,  probably  more. 

(2)  Tree  Rhododendrons  of  the  temperate 
rain  forest,  foimd  between  6,000  feet  and  9,000  feet 
altitude.  Here  occur  some  of  the  finest  species. 
R.  sino-grande  is  a  magnificent  tree  up  to  80  feet 
high.  Its  leaves  are  enormous.  When  it  is 
raining  (as  it  always  is  on  the  North-East  Frontier) 
you  can  pick  out  the  R.  sino-grande  trees  in  the 
deepest  gloom  of  the  forest  by  the  peculiar  patter 
of  the  raindrops  on  the  foliage.  The  hillmen  use 
these  immense  leaves  to  roof  their  shelters.  The 
flowers  are  not  very  attractive,  but  the  tree  is 
worth  growing  for  its  foliage  alone. 

.-Vuother  conspicuous  tree  is  R.  agapetum.  The 
dark  green  linear-lanceolate  leaves  (like  those  of 
R.  aiboreum)  and  trusses  of  brilliant  crimson- 
scarlet  flowers  are  characteristic.  It  is  a  fair-sized 
tree  with  smooth  red  bark,  50  feet  or  60  feet  high 
at  its  best,  growing  in  the  depths  of  the  forest. 
I  have  fotmd  it  in  flower  in  mid-.-Vpril,  and  again 
ill  mid- July,  apparently  with  an  interval  between, 
so  that  it  seems  to  flower  twice  in  the  year. 

There  is  a  small  epiphytic  Rhododendron  found 
in  the  temperate  rain  forest.  It  has  white  flowers, 
marvellously  scented.     I  picked  up  fallen  corollas 
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long  before  I  obtained  specimens,  or  even  saw 
the  little  shrub  high  up  in  the  tree  tops.  This 
is  R.  dendricola,  Hutchinson. 

Other  tree  species  of  this  belt  are:  One  with 
large  coarse  leaves  covered  beneath  with  rusty 
red  tomentum,  similar  to  those  of  R.  Nuttallii. 
The  flowers  are  sulphur  yellow,  borne  in  large 
trusses.  This  is  the  only  species  from  this  belt, 
which  ascends  to  the  alpine  region.  At  ii,ooo  feet 
and  more  it  is  still  common,  though  dwarfed  and 
gnarled.  Here  with  Bamboo  and  Abies  it  forms 
the  forest,  only  the  two  latter  surviving  it  at  the 
tree  limit. 

Another  species,  with  very  similar  leaves,  but 
silver  beneath,  has  paler  flowers,  lemon  yellow. 
Thus  it  quite  resembles  R.  argenteum.  This,  too, 
is  common  at  about  9,000  feet  (it  goes  very  little 
higher),  but  I  found  it  to  bear  few  flowers  and 
set  very  little  seed. 

Another  species  has  pink  flowers  in  large  trusses, 
and  the  young  stems  are  covered  with  glandular 
hairs. 

A  fourth  species,  smaller  than  the  last  three, 
quite  a  shrub  in  fact,  has  pale  pink  flowers  and 
leaves  covered  with  long  hairs  as  in  R.  ciliatum, 
though  in  other  respects  it  is  quite  a  different 
plant. 

These  all  flower  about  the  same  time,  in  May. 
When  one  is  in  the  rain  forest,  the  Rhododendrons 
a-e  not  a  very  striking  feature.  It  is 
out  on  the  open  ridges,  at  the  tipper 
limit  of  the  rain  forest  and  the  lower 
limit  of  the  Conifer  forest  that  the 
finest  display  of  Rhododendrons 
occurs.  Here  they  are  nearly,  all 
shrubs.  They  grow  especially  well  on 
the  granite  ridges,  where  the  follow- 
ing may  be  noted  besides  others 
already  mentioned: 

R.  crassum,  a  slender  shrub  of  10 
feet,  bearing  three-flowered  trusses  of 
large  milk-white  flowers,  very  fragrant. 

R.  megacalyx,  rather  like  the  last, 
also  belonging  to  the  Maddeni  series 
of  Rhododendrons,  recently  mono- 
graphed by  Jlr.  Hutchinson. 

A  shrub  like  a  small  agapetum 
with  the  same  scarlet  blossoms  ;  and 
several  others.  Many  of  these  Rhodo- 
dendron bushes  grow  down  in  the 
valleys,  lining  the  mountain  streams, 
as  well  as  up  on  the  granite  ridges. 

.\ltogether  there  are  not  less  than 
a  dozen  or  fifteen  species  in  this  belt, 
tif  which  at  least  tluree — R.  agapetum, 
R.  dendricola  and  R.  megacalyx — are 
new  species,  found  by  me  for  the  first 
time  in  I9r4  and  again  in   1919. 

We  come  now  to  the  alpine  species, 
including  a  few  which  grow  in  the 
Conifer  forest  towards  the  limit  of 
trees,  as  well  as  species  wliich  grow- 
like  Heath  above  the  tree  line. 

(3)    Alpine   belt,    with    a    dozen  or 
more    species.    Near    the    tree    limit 
several  small   bushy    Rhododendrons 
are     found     in     considerable     numbers.         One 
has    yellow    flowers,    and    leaves    more    or    less 
orbicular  and  silvery  white  beneath.     It  resembles 
R.      Wardii     externally.     Another     species     has 
particoloured    flowers.     A    third    not     dissimilar 
species  has  the  leaves  glaucus,  hence  visible  from 
a  great  distance.     This  last  grows  right  up  on  the 
alpine  ridges,  on  sheltered  slopes  or  in  gullies. 

But  better  than  these  are  the  real  dwarf 
alpines,  which  cover  the  high  granite  summits. 
The  finest  of  all  is  perhaps  a  yellow-flowered  one 
with  bright  brick-red  stamens.  The  trusses  are 
compact    and   flattened,   like    corymbs,    borne   in 


such  numbers  as  to  smother  the  little  bushes, 
which  grow  2  feet  high.  The  squat  capsules  and 
small  grey-green  leaves  are  characteristic.  The 
species  seems  to  be  confined  to  a  single  mountain, 
where,  however,  it  is  abundant  and  sets  good  seed. 

Another  lias  purple  flowers  and  minute  leaves. 
It  resembles  closely  the  familiar  Chinese  R.  intri- 
catum.  I  first  found  it  in  flower  in  June,  and 
again  in  October. 

.■V  third  species  has  delicate  shell-pink  flowers 
like  little  horns — almost  rotate  with  a  short  curved 
tube.  They  are  borne  in  elongated  trusses,  which 
are  really  small  spikes.  It  is  common,  but  sets 
very  little  seed,  and  I  had  much  ado  to  collect 
any.  The  alpines  and  other  Rhododendrons 
vary  in  this  respect. 

A  fourth  species  of  the  very  dwarf  set  has  large, 
widely-open  purple  corollas,  rather  flattened  out. 
They  are  borne  in  trusses  of  two  on  long  stalks. 
The  stem  is  creeping,  with  its  minute  leaves 
flattened  on  to  the  rocks.  It  sets  very  little 
seed,  the  capsules  aborting  for  no  obvious  reason. 
I  first  found  this  in  1914,  and  in  igrg  sent  home 
seed  of  it.  There  is  another  species  something 
like  it  in  habit,  but  with  much  larger  deep  green 
leaves,  wine-coloured  beneath.  It  trails  over  the 
rocks  rather  than  clasping  them  as  does  the  former 
species,  I  found  several  plants  of  it,  including 
two  capsules,  which  should  be  sufficient  to  place 


about  two-thirds  of  the  Rhododendron  carpet 
on  the  mountain  summits. 

Two  rather  larger  bushes  now  call  for  attention. 
They  grow  in  the  highest  ghylls  and  gullies,  but 
they  also  descend  some  distance  down  the  valleys 
and  along  the  ridges  into  the  forest.  These  are 
R.  euchroum,  which  I  discovered  in  1914,  anel 
another  of  the  same  habit,  but  otherwise  very 
different,  R,  euchroum  forms  tangled  scrub 
about  18  inches  high.  The  trumpet-shaped  corollas 
are  flaming  orange,  in  trusses  of  four  or  five.  There 
seem  to  be  two  varieties,  one  with  the  leaves  silvery 
beneath,  the  other  with  them  rusty  red.  The 
second  one  has  crimson  flowers,  and  the  leaves  are 
gathered  into  rosettes  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs, 
giving  a  very  characteristic  appearance  to  the 
plant.  This  last  set  very  little  seed,  for  in 
November  I  found  a  grub  in  almost  every  capsule, 
eating  the  seeels.  It  was  snowing  and  blowing 
blizzards  outside,  too,  but  the  grubs  curled  up 
in  their  capsules  seemed  warm  enough. 

In  a  high  \alley,  down  which  tumbled  a  boisterous 
stream,  I  found  other  shrubby  species ;  but  in 
the  spring,  owing  to  melted  snow  filling  the  valley 
with  roaring  water,  I  could  not  ascend  and  so  did 
not  see  them  in  flower.  Not  till  October  was  I 
able  to  make  my  way  up.  By  that  time  the  Rhodo- 
dendrons were  seeding;  the  Maples,  Birches,  Larches 
and  .Andromeda  had  put  on  gorgeous  raiment. 
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it  ;    but  never  a  single  flower.     It  is  evidently  a 
rarity. 

Finally  we  come  to  two  of  the  prettiest  of  all 
the  dwarf  Rhododendrons — those  which,  bearing 
pairs  of  tubular  flowers,  carried  horizontally  on 
long  stalks,  cover  the  rocks  like  Heather,  The 
Yunnan  R.  campylogynum  may  be  taken  as  the 
type.  One  of  them  has  the  dark  port  wine- 
coloured  flowers  of  R,  campylogynum,  and  leaves 
brilliantly  silvered  beneath.  The  other  has 
glorious  flesh-coloured  flowers,  a  radiant  pink 
not  unlike  the  bloom  on  a  girl's  cheek,  and  is 
nearly  as  common  as   the  former,  which  makes  up 


One  other  alpine  shrub  Rhododenelron  calls 
for  notice.  It  forms  thin  scraggy  bushes,  growing 
massed  together.  The  flowers,  which  appear  in 
May  before  the  leaves,  are' a  sickly  yellow,  freckled 
at  the  base  with  an  even  more  sickly  yellowish 
green,  .Mtogether  not  a  handsome  plant ;  but 
it  is  common,  and  sets  abundance  of  good  seed. 

Finally,  mention  must  be  made  of  a  new  species 
found  growing  epiphytically  on  Fir  trees  at  about 
ro.ooo  feet,  also  on  granite  boulders  in  the  alpine 
valleys.  This  is  R.  tapeinum,  which  Professor 
Balfour  informs  me  is  very  near  R,  megeratum, 
from    the    remote     Mekong- Yangtze    di\'ide.     It 
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forms  compact  bushes  a  foot  or  more  high,  studded 
with  lemon-yellow  flowers  and  bright  brick-red 
stamens.  I  found  it  in  flower  first  in  June,  and 
in  the  fine  October  weather  I  found  what  was 
apparently  the  same  species  in  flower  again. 

One  other  thing.     Far  down  the  valley  I  found 
on  the  slate  rocks  lining  the  stream  bed  one  of  the 
alpine    dwarf    Rhododendrons    with    port    wine- 
coloured  flowers.    This  at  an  altitude  of  S,ooo  feet. 
This  may  be  the  same  species  as  the  one  referred 
to  as  growing  so  commonly  on  the  summits  ;   but 
it    certainly   appeared   to   be   a   different   species. 
I    noticed,   however,    that   all   the 
alpine   Rhododendrons  came  down 
the    valley  much  further  than  they 
did    down    the  ridge ;    conversely, 
the  trees,   clinging   to    the    ridges, 
climbed   much    higher    there    than 
they  did  in  the  valleys. 

There  are  now  between  forty  and 
fifty  species  of  Rhododendron 
known  from  the  Htawgaw  Hills — 
not  a  bad  number  from  so  small 
an  area,  so  little  explored,  where 
the  peaks  run  little  above 
13,000  feet.  I  have  indicated  the 
most  interesting  ones  I  came  across 
in  t9i4  and  igrg,  dming  two 
seasons'  plant  collecting  ;  of  which  I 
have  sent  to  England  seed  of  about 
twenty  species.   F.  Kingdon'-Ward. 
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The  Kitchen  Garden. 
Onions. —  Plants  raised  under  glass  and  pricked 
off  in  hox.es  will  be  ready  for  their  final  quarters 
providing  they  have  been  well  hardened.  If  the 
ground  has  been  dug,  it  will  only  require  to  be 
forked  over  lightlv,  a  drissing  of  scot  or  ashes 
from  the  rubbish  fire  bci  s  given,  when  the  ground 
is  firmed  bv  treading  and  I  hen  raked  over.  The 
seedlings  sheuld  be  plantid  i8  inchi-S  in  the  rows 


Rhododendron 
Hookeri 


For    some    unknown    reason    this 
beautiful  Indian  Rhododendron  has 
always  been  rare  in  gardens.     It  is 
a  native  of  Bhotan.  and  is  closely 
related  to  R.  Thomsoni  of  Sikkim, 
so   much   better   known   and   com- 
paratively  hardy.     The   flow-ers   of 
R.  Hookeri  are  blood  red  in  colour, 
and  are  borne  in  waxen  bells  more 
numerous  in   the   truss  than  thosi.: 
of  the  Sikkim  representative.     The 
leaves  are  larger    and  longer  than 
those    of    R.   Thomsoni,   and  show 
underneath    on    the    nerves     most 
curious   little    tufts — a    peculiarity 
that    does    not    appear     to     have 
been    transmitted    to    its    hybrids. 
It    is    named    after     the    late    Sir 
Joseph     Hooker,     who     for    many 
years   worked  so    assiduously    and 
associated  himself  with  the  Rhodo- 
dendrons   of    the    Himalayas.      .A.t 
one     time     R.     Hookeri     was    iu 
demand   as    a   parent   for     hybrid- 
isation.        Both       Mangles        and 
Luscombe     bred      from     it,      but 
the  species  has   always  T)'een'  rare- 
There  is  one  plant  in  Mr.  Lowinsky's 
Rhododendron  collection  at  Titten- 
hurst  from  which  the  accompanying 
illustration  is  prepared.     This  year  it  flowered  for 
the  first  time,  bearing  eight  trusses  of  its  brilliant 
wax  like  blood   red   flowers.     As  it  is  very  early 
in  its  growth  and  flower,  protection  is  necessary. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Mangles  used  to  grow  it  in  his  famous 
canvas  house  at  Haslemere.     .\t  Tittenhurst  it   is 
grown    under   glass.       All  of   the   glasshouses   at 
Tittenhurst     are.    devoted      to     Rhododendrqns, 
chiefly  seedlings,  and  R.  Hookeri,  being  one  of  the 
first  to  show  colour,  opened  its   flowers   this   year 
about   the   middle   of   February.       In    its    native 
land    it   is   said   to   gi-ow    in    company    with    R. 
eximium,  in  which  cas;  it  should  !),■  hardy.      H.  C. 


RHODODENDRON     HOOKERI. 

and  12  inches  between  the  plants.  If  the  weather 
is  dry  the  Onions  will  need  water  until  they  are 
rc-tst'ablished. 

Salsify.— Til-  "  Vegetable  Oyster,"  as  Salsify 
is  often  tfrm:d,  may  be  sown  "irom  now  till  the 
end  of  May,  but  to  s;curo  straight  roots  of  fine 
quality  the  plot  should  bo  chosen  with  care. 
Recently  manured  ground  is  not  advised,  but 
if  a  piece  has  been  trenched,  with  manure  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  trench  only,  then  Salsify 
will  succeed  admirably.  Sow  the  seed  in  lints 
iS  inches  apart,  and  thin  the  seedlings  to  q  inches. 
Scorzonera  may  be  t;iven  similar  treatment. 

Marrows. — .\bout  this  date  a  lib;ral  sowing  of 
all  liinds  of  Marrows  should  be  made.  Sow  the 
seeds  singly   in  small  pots   and  place   them  in   a 


warni  house  until  germination  has  taken  place. 
Graduallv  remove  to  cooler  quarters,  and  repot 
the  plants  directly  they  need  it.  Receptacles 
6  inclies  in  diameter  will  carry  them  through  to 
the  planting-out  period  next  month. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Cyclamen. — Seedlings  raised  from  seed  sown 
last  August  or  September  will  now  require  pots 
3  inches  or  4  inches  in  diameter.  A  suitable 
compost  consists  of  fibrous  loam  and  leaf-mould 
in  equal  parts  with  a  moderate 
sprinlding  of  sharp  sand.  Make  the 
soil  fairly  firm,  but  not  hard, 
and  until  they  take  possession  of 
the  new  compost  they  should  be 
arranged  on  a  shelf  in  a  warm, 
house.  Gradually  expose  them  to 
more  air,  and  during  the  summer 
months  a  cold  frame  will  suit  them 
admirably.  In  June  they  may  be 
placed  in  their  flowering  pots.  If 
more  plants  are  needed  seed  may 
be  sown  and  placed  in  a  warm 
house  to  germinate.  Old  plants 
that  will  be  grown  on  for  another 
scasDn  should  be  kept  dry  at  the 
base  when  they  cease  blooming. 
They  should  be  given  plenty  of 
light  and  air  when  resting. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Polyanthus. — Few  spring-flower- 
ing plants  are  more  effective  than 
Polyanthus,  providing  a  good 
strain  is  procured  and  that  they 
are  planted  on  a  border  which  is 
partially  shaded.  Although  it  is 
often  recommended  to  sow  later,  I 
prefer  to  sow  now,  and  if  we  use 
our  own  seed  here  it  is  planted 
directly  it  is  ripe.  A  cold  frame  is 
chosen  and  partly  filled  with  soil ; 
the  surface  is  made  fine  when  the 
seed  is  sown  broadcast  and  lightly 
covered  with  old  potting  compost. 
The  lights  are  kept  closed  and 
covered  with  a  mat  until  germina- 
tion has  taken  place.  When  large 
enough  the  seedlings  are  planted 
out  in  the  reserve  garden  and  kept 
tree  of  weeds. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Trees 

growing  on  walls  should  be  looked 
ovcr  at  intervals  of  three  days  for 
disbudding.  Rub  off  all  '  back 
and  foresight  shoots,  and  thin  the 
remainder  to  two  or  three  growths, 
according  to  the  length  and  vigour 
of  the  branch.  The  future  welfare 
of  the  tree  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  when  disbudding — 
the  object  being  to  clothe  the  whole 
of  the  space  with  young  wood  for 
bearing  fruit  next  year  ;  but  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  overcrowd, 
or  it  will  fail  to  ripen.  Where  the 
flowers  have  set  freely,  some  of 
the  fruits  can  be  removed,  leaving 
the  final  thinning  for  another  two 
or  three  weeks. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Strawberries. — Where  the  fruits 
are   swelling;,  tlie  plants  should  be 
assisted  with  weak  liquid  manure 
or    given     a    sprinkling    of    some 
fertiliser.     Never  allow  the  roots  to- 
become    dry,    and   at    this   season 
with  increased  sunlight   the  plants    ought    to   be 
looked  over   twice   daily    fcr    watermg    purposes. 
When  the  fruits  are  ripening  keep  the  atmosphere 
drv  and  admit  air  freely  during  mild  weather. 

Vines. — The  end  of  .April  and  May  is  a  good 
time  to  plant  young  Vines.  Wash  most  of  the 
soil  from  the  roots,  spread  them  out  evenly  where 
the  Vines  are  to  be  planted  and  cover  with  a  thin 
layer  of  soil.  Deep  planting  must  be  avoided. 
Sliade  from  strong  sunlight,  spray  them  twice  or 
thrice  daily,  and  maintain  a  minimum  temperature 
of  60°.  A  moist  growing  atmosphere  is  essential. 
T'le  border  should  have  been  prepared  some  weeks 
ago  T.  W.   Briscoe. 

(Gardener  to  W.   R.  Lysaght,  Esq.) 

Casllcfoni,    Chepstow. 
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FOR    NORTHERN     GARDENS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Cinerarias.' — T)ie  main  batch  of  these  are  now 
making  a  brave  show  in  the  greenhouse  and  con- 
servatory, and  to  prolong  the  season  of  beantr 
shading  from  all  direct  sunshine  must  be  resorted 
to.  Never  allow  the  plants  to  suffer  from  dryness 
at  the  roots,  and  keep  down  green  fly  by  occasional 
vaporisings  with  nicotine.  For  next  spring's 
display  seed  should  now  be  sown.  It  will  germi- 
nate nicely  in  a  cool  house,  or  even  in  a  cold 
frame.  Never  employ  artificial  heat  for  these 
plants  except  just  to  keep  out  frost. 

Herbaceous  Calceolaria. — Seeds  of  this  popular 
plant  may  be  sown  from  nt>w  onwards  till  the 
middle  of  June.  The  seeds  being  so  minute, 
require  very  careful  handling.  JMake  the  surface 
where  they  are  to  be  sown  very  smooth  and  level, 
and  sow  as  thinly  as  possible.  Do  not  cover 
with  soil,  but  a  pinch  or  two  of  fine  silver  sand 
should  be  sprinkled  over  the  surface.  If  the  soil 
is  thoroughly  moistened  an  hour  or  two  before 
sowing,  no  more  water  should  be  required  until 
germination  has  taken  place.  Shade  very  care- 
fully from  sunshine  during  all  stages  of  growth, 
and  grow  under  as  cool  conditions  as  possible. 
Even  slight  frosts  will  do  this  plant  no  liarm. 

Primulas. — ^These  plants  should  now  be  large 
enough  for  pricking  off.  Ordinary  cutting  boxes 
are  excellent  for  this  purpose,  and  a  nice  light 
compost  is  desirable,  return  to  the  same  house 
until  growth  is  once  more  fairly  established, 
when  the  boxes  may  with  advantage  be  transferred 
to  a  cold  frame. 

Cyclamen. — If  it  is  intended  to  grow  on  some 
of  the  old  bulbs,  a  decision  must  now  be  come 
to  as  to  the  future  method  of  treating  these. 
Some  gradually  dry  off  the  bulbs  and  then  repot, 
others  only  partially  dry  off,  while  the  very  latest 
plan  is  to  repot  immediately  flowering  is  over 
and  never  really  rest  the  plants.  A  good  old- 
fashioned  method  is  to  plant  out  in  rich  light  soil 
in  a  cold  frame.  All  these  plans  have  their 
advocates,  and  each,  if  properly  carried  out,  gives 
excellent  results. 

Tlie  Flower  Garden. 

Spring  Bedding. — This  is  now  very  gay,  and 
to  help  prolong  the  freshness  a  periodical  removal 
of  faded  blooms  is  desirable. 

Auriculas. — ^These  are  again  becoming  quite 
popular,  and  it  is  a  pity  their  season  of  beauty 
is  so  short.  As  the  plants  go  out  of  flower,  if 
they  have  been  longer  than  two  years  planted, 
lift,  divide  and  replant  on  a  fresh  site,~  keeping 
the  plants  well  down  in  the  soil.  The  Auricula 
dislikes  dryness  and  direct  sunshine,  so  should 
be  protected  against  these. 

Staking  and  Tying. — One  of  the  greatest 
drawbacks  in  the  culture  of  tall  herbaceous  plants 
is  the  amount  of  time  and  material  necessary 
to  keep  the  growths  upright.  Always  begin 
staking  in  good  time,  so  that  the  shoots  may  not 
be  found  bent  and  twisted  before  this  attention 
is  given.  No  matter  the  nature  of  the  supports, 
thev  should  be  as  inconspicuous  as  possible. 

Planting. — In  the  earlier  districts  many  plants 
may  now^  be  got  into  their  permanent  quarters. 
Such  things  as  Pansies,  Violas,  Carnations,  Pinks 
and  Chrysanthemums,  if  well  hardened  off,  should 
now  be  got  out. 

Sweet  Peas. — In  genial  weather  these  may 
now  be  planted  out  even  in  the  later  districts. 
See  that  all  are  well  hardened  off  before  the 
planting  is  started. 

Tlie  Kitchen  Garden. 

Carrots. — The  main  Sl^^\ing  vt  these  may  now 
be  made,  choosing  deeply  worked  lightish  soil  for 
preference,  but  taking  care  to  add  no  fresh  farmyard 
manure. 

Peas. — Continue  to  sow  for  succession,  and 
stake  all  previous  rows  as  soon  as  they  are  3  inches 
tall.  Superior  varieties  for  this  month  are  Superla- 
tive, Glory  of  Devon,  Discovery  (a  wonderful  new 
varietv},  Commonwealth  and  Royal  Salute. 

Broad  Beans. — As  a  rule  a  sowing  made  now 
will  carry  the  season  right  on  till  October. 

Dwarf  Beans. — For  an  early  supply  a  few 
4-inch  pots  should  be  filled  with  good  rich  soil 
and  a  couple  of  seeds  placed  in  each.  Set  in  a 
cold  frame,  and  after  growth  is  4  inches  long 
remove  the  weaker  plant  and  gradually  harden 
off  preparatary  to  planting  out  on  rich  soil  in  a 
sunny  position  about  the  end  of  May.  A  good 
reliable  variety  is  Sutton's  Masterpiece. 
C.  Blair. 
(Gardener  to  Seton  M.  Thomson,  Esq  ) 

Preston    House,    Linlithgow. 


Problems    and    Pitfalls    in 
Plums 

OI'TFN'  when  enjoying  the  wisdom 
and  humour  that  emanates  so  grace- 
I  fully  from  the  mighty  contributors 
to  The  Garden  I  have  wonelered 
whether  any  of  them  would  condescend 
to  advise  a  very  humble  reader  (whose  garden  is 
at  once  the  joy  and  plague  of  his  existence),  only 
I  have  been  far  too  inert  and  timorous  to  put 
the  matter  to  the  test.  But  it  happens  this 
morning  that  I  ought  to  be  writing  on  quite  other 
topics,  for  a  very  different  editor,  and  therefore 
it  is  a  relief  to  leave  urgent  duty  in  order  to  state 
certain  facts  concerning  the  fruit  trees  outside 
my  window. 

When  I  acquired  this  garden,  some  eleven 
vears  since,  I  planted  Plum  trees  here  and  there  : 
(r)  Greengage  (standard),  (2)  Jefferson.  (3)  Trans- 
parent Gage,  (4)  another  Gage  type,  variety 
forgotten.  The  latter  three  are  all  bushes,  because 
the  authorities  I  studied  in  my  ignorance  agreed 
in  saying  that  bush  trees  were  the  best  for  small 
gardens.  The  record  of  these  trees  is  as  follows  : 
The  Greengage  standard  flourished  and  grew 
famously,  and  every  yeai'  (except  last  year)  it 
has  flowered  profusely  ;  and  in  all  this  time  it 
has  not  produced  a  dozen  Plums  !  Last  year  it 
carried  very  little  blossom,  but  it  did  yield  three 
or  four  Plums.  To-day  it  is  again  a  mass  of  bloom. 
The  Transparent  Gage  grew  equally  luxuriantly 
and  is  now  a  large  bush.  Its  record  is  much  the 
same.  It  is  buried  in  blossom  every  season,  and 
last  year  produced  for  the  first  time  two  inferior 
and  cracked  Plums. 

The  Jefferson  and  the  unknown  bush  agreed  in 
not  flowering  at  all  for  about  six  years.  They 
were  root  pruned  several  times.  The  Jefferson 
at  last  began  to  show  a  little  blossom,  and  in  all 
has  vielded  perhaps  a  dozen  Plums.  This  season 
it  carried  ample  blossom  for  the  first  time,  now 
practically  over.  The  other  bush  has  a  little 
blossom,  but  has  never  yet  set  a  single  fruit  whereby 
it  might  be  identified.     Both  grow  sturdily. 

At  various  times  I  have  tried  to  cross  pollinate 
these  trees  from  other  varieties  according  to  the 
directions  of  writers  on  fruit  culture.  It  had 
to  be  done  when  circumstances  permitted  and 
not  always  at  the  ideal  moment,  and  I  cannot 
sav  that  I  achieved  any  success.  So  far  as  I 
could  see.  no  pollen  whatever  would  cling  to  my 
rabbit's  tail,  or  pad  of  cotton-wool,  no  matter  how 
apparently  favourable  the  conditions. 

Of  course,  I  soon  learnt  that  all  Gage  Plums 
have  the  reputation  of  being  shy  bearers  (I  assume 
because  they  are  unable  to  ripen  their  own  pollen), 
and  I  felt  a  decided  grievance  against  my  local 
nurseryman  for  not  advising  me  of  the  fact  when 
I  ordered  the  trees.  On  the  other  hand,  I  did 
not  like  to  give  in  and  dig  them  up  without  an 
effort,  and  certainly  they  are  a  success  for  a  few 
days  as  flowering  shrubs.  Hence  I  wrote  to  a 
gardening  paper  and  was  advised  that  the  Czar 
and  Pond's  Seedling  were  good  varieties  for 
fertilising  Gages.  Accordingly,  a  Ponel's  Seedling 
(standarek)  was  planted  by  the  Greengage,  and  a 
Czar  (bush)  by  the  Transparemt  Gage.  This  year 
both  carry  a  fair  show  of  buds  for  the  first  time  ; 
but,  alas  !  it  is  now  apparent  that  in  both  cases 
thev  will  not  flower  until  just  too  late,  and  this 
difficulty  seems  insuperable.  Is  there  anything 
more  that  can  be  clone  ?  Please  do  not  mention 
bees.  Now  there  are  none  in  the  district,  and  my 
experience  with  them  has  been  humiliating  and 
expensive.  Moreover,  they  do  not  appear  to 
wake  up  for  business  in  time  for  early  blossom. 
I  may  add  that  two  years  ago,  when  far  away 
on  the  warpath,  a  stranger  with  whom  I  happened 


to  discuss  the  subject  advised  mo  to  gratt  another 
variety  of  a  Plum  on  a  branch  of  each  tree.  I 
propose  to  try  this  when  I  can  find  an  expert  to 
elo  it.  which  is  not  likr;ly  at  present.  I  may  also 
say  that  there  are  a  number  of  very  old  standard 
Plum  trees  in  this  garden  (Victorias,  early  red, 
yellow,  and  Damsons)  which  bear  well.  The 
subsoil  is  clay  anel,  although  fairly  good,  is  on 
the  heavy  side. 

Quite  recently,  in  the  "  Elementary  Handbook 
of  Fruit  Culture  "  (Bunyard  anel  Wilks),  I  found 
it  stated  that  all  Plums  are  recommended  as 
standarels,  and  that  restricted  bush  trees  are  as 
a  rule  unsuccessful,  unless  root  pruned  every  other 
year.  This  statement  is  the  last  straw !  It 
destroys  once  for  all  my  confidence  in  books  and 
papers.  Why  on  earth  should  they  have  dinned 
it  into  me  that  bush  trees  (no  exceptions  being 
made)  are  best,  and  why  cannot  nurserymen 
inform  us  of  the  fact  in  their  catalogues  if  it  is 
so  well  known  ?  I  could  just  as  well  have  planted 
stanelarels.     Hiiic  iliac  lachrvmnc !        Arvexsis. 


SPRING  GREENS 

IN  passing  through  the  country  by  rail  one 
sees  many  gardens,  some  attached  to  a 
house,  others  in  the  form  of  allotment 
holdings.  At  this  time  of  year  one  is  often 
struck  with  the  empty,  barren  appearance 
of  such  gardens.  A  few  old  plants  of  Brussels 
Sprouts  now  rapidly  running  to  seed,  perhaps  a 
few  old  stumps  of  Savoys — kept  for  the  chance 
of  some  Sprouts  later  on — and,  if  the  owner  be 
an  untidy  man,  probably  last  year's  Bean  sticks 
in  a  elissipated  row  is  about  all  the  passer-by 
will  see.  One  wonders  what  these  garden  holders 
eat  in  the  way  of  greens  until  Broccoli  and  Cabbages 
come  in.  Well,  I  suppose  they  just  go  without 
or  buy  what  they  want.  This  seems  a  pity, 
for  it  is  in  the  early  months  of  the  year  that  one 
seems  to  need  and  enjoy  fresh  green  vegetables 
more  than  at  any  other  time.  A  little  knowledge 
and  forethought  would  remedy  this  state  of  things, 
and  provide  delicious  green  vegetables  where  a 
blank  had  appeared  in  past  seasons.  One  of  the 
very  first  greens  fit  for  use  after  Savoys  and 
Brussels  Sprouts  are  over  is  the  Cottager's  Kale. 
This  is  a  very  hardy  vegetable.  I  never  remember 
them  to  have  been  killed  outright  in  the  coldest 
seasons.  They  are  one  of  the  very  earliest  things 
to  sprout  when  the  winter  is  over,  the  fresh  young 
shoots  which  are  produced  from  the  whole  length 
of  the  stem  in  great  profusion  are  extremely  tender 
and  good  when  cooked,  and  the  plants  go  on  bearing 
for  weeks,  especially  if  they  are  well  picked  out. 
If  allowed  to  run  out  too  far,  the  shoots  get  tough 
and  stringy  and  fresh  growths  cease  to  appear. 

To  just  follow  the  Cottager's  Kale  there  is 
Purple  Sprouting  Broccoli,  of  which  there  are 
two  varieties,  early  and  late.  This  is  even  more 
delectable  than  that  useful  green.  It  is  just 
coming  into  season  now  with  us,  and  will  last  for 
several  weeks.  This  Broccoli  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  ordinary  kinds,  which  make  large  white 
heads  more  or  less  enfolded  in  leaves.  The  sprout- 
ing varieties  send  out  numerous  little  purple 
headed  shoots,  which  would,  if  left  alone,  soon 
burst  into  bloom.  These  shoots  are  the  edible 
part  of  the  plant.  They  should  be  broken  off 
as  low  down  as  they  will  reacUly  snap.  Ordinary 
Broccoli  will  follow  these  sprouters,  and  after  that 
the  gardener  will  find  lots  of  things  coming  along 
through  the  summer.  It  is  just  between  January 
and  April  that  the  ordinary  amateur  fails  to  supply 
himself  and  his  family  with  wholesome  green- 
stuff for  the  table.  Any  seed  catalogue  will  give 
the  times  for  sowing  the  above-named  vegetables. 
Lowdham,  Xot's.  J.  Duxcax-Pearson. 
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Around    the     Markets 

IJIJEEDIATELV  after  all  tlio  festivals  growers  and 
market  men  review  the  business  done,  noting  the 
increased  demand  for  this  or  that  line  and  the  laek 
of  interest  shown  in  others.  The  keenest  growers 
cast  around  in  search  of  possible  novelties  for 
future  seasons,  for  of  late  the  market  is  much 
less  conservative  than  only  a  few  years  ago.  As 
in  so  many  other  ways,  fashion  in  plants  and  flowers 
changes,  and  the  wise  grower  endeavours  not  only  to 
anticipate  the  fashion,  but  to  lead  it  by  producing  novelties 
which  are  likely  to  take  public  favour. 

During  the  past  fortnight  the  greatest  demand  has 
been  for  white  flowers,  and  particularly  Arum  Lilies, 
which  at  one  time  in  some  quarters  were  unobtainable. 
This  great  call  for  white  flowers  affected  Tulips  and 
Pheasant's  Eye  Narcissus  also,  and  the  latter  realised 
fully  2s.  per  dozen  bunches  more  than  a  week  previously, 
although  they  were  being  gathered  out  of  doors  around 
London.  Last  Saturday  all  the  Narcissus  family  were 
poorly  repre'ient'.'d  as  far  a=  quant.'ty  was  concerned, 
and  there  was  an  unsatisfactory  depiand  for  trumpet  and 

douhle  Ttaffodils, 

The  grower  ot  pot  plants  has  done  well,  and  the  demand 
continues.  Roses  are  an  especially  good  trade  and, 
besides  the  favourite  Ilamblers,  several  salesmen  offer 
excellent  bush  plants  in  32-sized  pots.  These  were 
mo.stly  Hybrid  Perpctuals  carrying  five  to  seven  fat  buds 
just  showing  colour.  Mimo.sas  are  still  to  be  had.  The 
species  now  represented  are  Acacias  riceana,  leprosa, 
pendula  and  armata.  A.  dealbata  and  A.  longifolia, 
which  supply  most  of  the  cut  sprays  sold  earlier  in  the 
year,  are  too  vigorous  for  cultivation  as  pot  plants,  but 
there  are  no  unsurmountable  difflculties  with  A.  Baileyaua. 
Azalea  indica  varieties  are  pretty  well  over,  though  I 
often  wonder  why  some  market  growers  do  not  bring  on 
a  few  batches  in  a  cool  house  to  come  into  flower  during 
April.  Particularly  good  Genistas  and  white  Marguerites 
are  on  offer  and  go  fairly  well,  but  the  West  End'florists 
were  most  eager  for  the  splendid  bushes  ot  Khododendrons 
Pink  Pearl  and  Alice.  Nicely  grown  little  bushes  of  the 
variegated  form  of  Acer  Negundo  also  sold  rtadily  to  the 
better-class  retailer. 

The  fruit  trade  has  been  particularly  trying  to  the 
shopkeeper.    Oranges     from     Spain     arrive     mostly     in 


A     NEW    INVENTION     TO    FACILITATE    THE 
SOWING     OF     SEEDS. 

wretched  condition,  and  even  then  the  cases  are  dear 
Buying  Oranges  and  Apples  is  decidedly  a  lottery  just 
now,  for  there  are  many  more  blanks  than  prizes  ;  the 
wastage  is  terrible.  It  is  bad  enough  in  all  conscience 
to  open  a  case  of  fruit  and  flnd  only  about  30  per  cent, 
saleable,  and  when  damp,  dismal  weather  with  no  demand 
comes  on  top  of  it,  one's  cup  is  overbrimming.  The 
salvaged  fruit  from  these  faulty  cases  must  be  sold  within 
a  few  days  of  being  unpacked  or  they  rot.  The  Cape 
fruit,  fortunately,  is  better  and  does  not  show  such  losses. 
Strawberries  are  still  a  great  luxury  and,  on  account  ot 
the  sunless  weather,  watery,  flavourless  fruit — they 
make  one  long  tor  general  installations  of  the  Holborn 
Cold  Storage  Chambers  mentioned  in  last  week's  G.\rden. 
The  demand  for  Lemons  has  gone  oft"  almost  completely ; 
they  are  not  now  required  medicinally,  and  certainly  not 
for  cooling  drinks. 

■ipril  9.  A.  CosTEK. 


A    Novel    Seed    Sower. 

We  illustrate  on  this  page  an  ingenious  in\-ention 
by  a  reader  of  The  Garden  to  facilitate  the 
sowing  of  seeds  and  to  ensure  their  being  50\vn 
evenly.  The  seed  sower  is  fitted  with  adjustable 
regulators,  and  the  seed  when  b.-ing  distributed  is 
easih'  observed  and  controlled.  This  invention 
has  been  specially  designed  for  the  convenience  of 
allotment  holders.  With  its  use  there  is  no  fear 
of  suddenly  finding  when  half  way  down  a  I'ow 
that  all  the  seed  has  gone. 


ANSWERS 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


FLOWER     G.\RDEN. 

IRISES  FOR  LENGTHENED  DISPLAY  (M.  S.).— 
Tlir  Iris  faiuih'  is  a  largi-  ami  roiuprfli(;iitiivn  one,  and 
there  are  speeies  or  varietit'f^  Howering  practically  for 
months  on  end,  bulbous  kinds  like  reticulata.  Krelagei, 
histrjoides.  Heldreichii,  Danfordia?  and  others  whose 
early  coming— February  and  ilareh— demand  a  measure 
of  protection — alpine  house  or  frame — to  have  them  in 
perfection,  with  others  which  ])rovide  an  almost  unbroken 
succession  till  well  into  July.  Those  already  named 
are  dwarf  growing  and  bulbous  rooted  :  but  there  are 
also  the  evergreen  Algerian  set  I.  unguicularis  (stylosa), 
which  in  mild  winters  flower  from  November  to  March. 
These  need  a  sheltered  place,  and  when  well  grown  no 
Orchid  surpass*^*  *hem  for^'^gan*  graci-nnd  .sweet  perfuPie 
Follow-'n?  these  are  the  forms  of  I.  pumila  and  i*^s  allies,  and 
T  'n*^°rmeiia.  fl**-!  n-,*-  nflniofl  ff.in-Oil"'"'  'twixt  tb"  pnnvilft'j 
ana  tn^  earliest  Flag  or  Bearded  liorrs  vvnicii  presently 
(May — June)  hold  high  festival  in  the  garden.  Than 
these  tall  late-flowering  Bearded  sorts  no  summer-flowering 
plant  is  half  so  fascinating  or  embraces  so  mucli  delicacy 
of  colouring.  "Within  the  same  period  come  the  Spanish 
and  English  Irises.  These  are  bulbous  rooted,  and  each 
group  contains  much  variety.  Days  ahead  of  tlie  Spanish 
are  the  Dutch  Irises,  which,  briefly  put,  are  an  early, 
big-flowered  and  robust  edition  of  the  Spanish  Irises. 
Then  there  are  the  grassy-leaved,  moisture-loving  sibiricas. 
of  which  Snow  Queen,  caendea.  orientalis  and  Emperor  are 
the  best,  and  which  provide  whole  sheaves  of  blossom  : 
while  as  a  fitting  finale  to  the  whole  are  the  "  Kpcmpferis," 
whose  fantastic  colours  and  great  flopping.  Cliiiiatis-llke 
flowersaretheadmirationof all.  The  oncocyclus  iris.s  are 
weird,  quaint  or  beautiful,  as  are  also  their  ninrr  amiably 
disposed  allies  of  the  Kegelin-i-\-(hi^  group.  And  there 
are  others,  the  Juno  Irises  t\piti<'d  in  [.  onhioides.  To 
accommodate  anything  apprnacliin;;  a  n-i'r<si-ntative 
collection  of  these  nothing  short  of  an  Iris  garden  would 
sutfice.  and  probably  nothing  more  beautiful  could  be 
imagined.  Some,  however,  require  special  soils  and 
conditions,  and  you  say  nothing  about  the  soil,  which 
is  important. 


but  tlio  probability  is  that  it  will  break  away  again  from 
quite  old  wood.  If  you  could  bend  the  stem  down  into  an 
horizontal  position  it  is  likely  that  dormant  budi  would 
begin  to  push  from  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  and  the 
branches  could  then  be  cut  back  to  the  lower  buds. 


TREES     AND     SHRUBS. 

MAGNOLIAS  (Felsted). — Magnolias  can  be  grown  in 
well  drained  loamy  soil  without  either  leaf- mould  or 
peat,  but  they  appreciate  a  little  leaf-mould  or  peat 
]ilaced  about  the  roots  at  planting-time.  If  plants  ar? 
traiisjilanted  after  a  year  or  two  in  one  position,  the  roots 
will  1)0  found  to  have  taken  full  advantage  of  any  leaf- 
mnuld  or  peat  that  may  have  been  placed  about  the 
roots.  Planted  in  pure  peat,  they  are  less  satisfactory 
than  when  placed  in  loamy  soil  and  given  a  little  peat  or 
leaf-mould. 

EL^EOCARPUS  RETICULATUS  OUT  OF  DOORS 
(Fi'hfed).—'H  is  unlikely  that  El*ocarpus  reticulatiis 
will  succeed  out  of  doors  in  Essi-x.  If.  however,  you  decide 
to  give  it  a  trial,  plant  it  against  a  warm  wall  and  provide 
a  little  protection  during  a  frosty  period.  The  probabihty 
is  that  the  "choice  position"  you  referred  to  means  a 
sheltered  position  in  a  garden  in  tlie  mildest  part  of  the 
country,  such  as  Cornwall  and  the  Scilly  Islands. 

RHODODENDRONS  (F^/s/crf).— Rhododendrons  may 
be  expected  to  thrive  in  the  shade  or  imder  a  north  wall 
not  shaded  overhead,  and  give  quite  good  results,  although 
they  may  not  flower  so  freely  as  those  planted  in  positions 
exposed  to  more  sun.  It  is  not  unusual  to  plant  Khodo- 
dendrons in  the  partial  shade  of  a  thin  wood.  Clematis 
montana  var.  rubens  will  be  most  likely  to  succeed  on 
a  south  wall.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  tlie  large-flowered 
garden  varieties  will  succeed  where  their  roots  are  fully 
exposed  to  hot  sun. 

SOILS  FOR  RHODODENDRONS  (Felsted). —  Ve&iy 
soil  is  composed  of  decaying  vegetation.  It  is  deficient 
in  lime,  and  is  therefore  suitable  for  Rhodndendrnns 
andothershrubs  that  do  not  like  lime.  When  well  drained 
and  sandy,  it  is  quite  suitable  for  many  plants,  hut  wh.n 
wet  and  sour  it  is  unsuitable  for  almost  all  kinds  of  plant 
life.  Rhododendrons  grow  quite  well  in  loam  that 
contains  very  little  lime,  but  it  is  always  an  advantage 
to  mix  a  little  peat  with  the  soil.  It  is.  however,  unwise 
to  excavate  large  beds  18  inches  or  2  feet  deep  and  fill 
them  with  peat  for  Rhododendrons,  for  the  peat  turns 
sour  and  decays  before  the  roots  can  take  advantage  of 
it.  It  is  little  use  planting  Rhododendrons  in  soil  con- 
taining large  quantities  of  lime. 

PROPAGATING  CONIFERS  (Co.  Denii).~ln  most 
instances  it  is  advisable  to  iirojufgat)-  conifers  from  seeds, 
but  in  the  case  of  varieties  that  i>  impossible.  Varieties 
of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  C,  ]ii>-itri,i  (often  called  Retini- 
spora)  and  Thuya  orientalis  arc  inneased  by  cuttings  or 
by  grafting  upon  stocks  of  tli<'ir  n-spective  types.  Grafting 
is  usually  carried  out  in  spring,  the  scions'  being  worked 
upon  stocks  that  have  been  previously  established  in 
small  pots,  the  plants  being  kept  in  a  close  and  warm 
greenhouse  or  frame  until  the  union  between  stock  and 
scion  is  complete.  Cuttings  of  short  shoots  should  be 
inserted  firmly  in  sandy  soil  in  a  close  frame  in  July. 
The  cuttings  must  be  shaded  from  bright  sun.  and  be  kept 
close  until  the  following  spring,  when  roots  ought  to  form. 
Seeds  may  either  be  sown  indoors  in  pots  or  outdoor^ 
in  a  border  shaded  from  bright  sun.  Tliey  mav  be  sown 
as  soon  as  collected,  or  be  kept  in  a  cool  roomand  sown 
early  the  following  spring. 


THE     GREENHOUSE. 

CUTTINGS  NOT  ROOTING  (F.  M.).—lt  is  probable 
that  your  cuttings  of  Mule  Pink  Napoleon  III  formed 
a  considerable  callus  at  the  base,  and  so  were  able 
to  take  up  sufficient  moisture  and  food  material  to 
keep  them  alive  and  to  enable  them  to  elongate.  It 
is  not  unusual  for  this  to  occur  with  some  kinds  of  cuttings. 
The  formation  of  callus  may  go  on  for  a  considerable 
time  without  any  roots  appearing,  and  such  cuttings  have 
been  known  to  live  for  two  years.  They  may  sometimes 
be  induced  to  form  roots  by  the  application  of  a  little 
additional  heat  or  by  cutting  the  callus.  As  a  rule, 
however,  such  cuttings  are  unsatisfactory. 


FRi:iT    GARDEN. 

RELIABLE  VARIETIES  OF  STRAWBERRIES  TO  GROW 

(.'>cr)ri.—K';yal  Sovereign:  Indispensable.  ll'nnU  nnt. -variety 
is  grown  this  should  be  the  one.  It  is  raily,  rrliablr  and 
heavy  bearing.  Br.  Hogg  ;  One  of  our  sweetest  varieties, 
good  bearing  and  a  desirable  variety  to  have  a  few  of. 
Laxton's  Fillbasket  :  Enormous  bearer ;  fine  for  main- 
crop  :  flavour  good.  Garibaldi :  Rather  small  fruit, 
but  continuous  bearing;  berries  firm  and  colour  bright; 
fine  for  preserving.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  :  An  old  variety 
and  still  one  of  the  best.  King  George  V:  A  new- 
variety  of  great  promise.  Givon's  Late  Prolific  :  Hand- 
some, "splendid  variety  ;  best  of  the  late  ones.  Waterloo  : 
Very  large  variety,  almost  black  in  colour  ;  useful  to  have 
a  few  of ;    moderately  late. 

APPLE  AMERICAN  MOTHER  (F.  K.,  Holland).^ 
A  dissert  variety.  Ripe  October  and  November.  Of 
mi'diiim  size,  conical  shape;  colour  dark  crimson;  flesh 
milk  white,  soft  and  richly  aromatic.  One  of  the  richest- 
flavoured  varieties  of  its  season.  The  tree  is  of  moderate 
growth  and  hardy.  It  succeeds  well  under  any  form  of 
training  (on  Paradise  stock),  that  is  to  say,  as  a  standard, 
bush  or  cordon,  and  bears  regularly  and  well.  It  is  of 
American  origin,  introduced  into  this  country  by  Messrs. 
Rivers  and  Sons  of  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts,  from  whom 
you  would  be  likely  to  obtain  suitable  cuttings  (scions> 
for  grafting. 


HTCHEN     GARDEN. 

RELIABLE  VARIETIES  OF  PEAS  TO  GROW  (Scot).— 
First  early  ;  Vi-it<li",s  cbilsra  Gem.  dwarf  variety  of  great 
merit.  1 A  feet  high:  UraduB.  one  of  the  best,  3  feet  high; 
Thomas'  Laxtou,  excellent.  3  feet  high.  Second  early  : 
Veitch's  Prodigv,  5  feet  high ;  Sutton's  Abundance, 
2i  feet  high  ;  Stratagem.  2h  feet  high  :  Duke  of  Albany, 
5  feet  high.  Later  varieties  :  Senator.  3  feet  high ; 
Fillbasket.  3  feet  high.  Late  variety:  Veitch's  Autocrat, 
4  feet  high.  As  some  guide  to  the  distance  apart  to  plant 
the  rows,  the  plan  generally  followed  is  to  plant  as  far 
apart  as  their  growth  is  high.  Better  give  a  little  more 
room  to  be  on  the  safe  side  by  adding  1  foot  to  each. 

SEED  POTATO  FOR  IDENTIFICATION  (IF.  G., 
Soinerset). — The  number  of  varieties  of  Potatoes  haa 
been  so  increased  of  late  years  that  it  is  a  hopeless  task 
to  recognise  one  in  particular  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
from  a"  single  specimen.  Yours  is  certainly  distinct 
from  the  great  majority,  especially  in  the  smoothness 
of  its  surface  and  the  absence  of  depression  round  the 
eyes,  reminding  one  in  this  respect  of  the  old  Lapstoue 
Kidney  of  long  ago,  named  Lapstone  because  of  its  smooth 
surface.  Being  of  a  purple  skin  detracts  from  any  com- 
mercial value  it  may  otherwise  have.  Please  give  us  its 
history  as  far  as  vou  know  it. 


Publication  Received. 

'  AVilling's  Press   Guide "   (1920).     Published   by   James 
Willing,  Limited,  125,  Strand,  London.  W.C. :  "price  2s. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

ROSE  GLOIRE   DE  DIJON  {Ff/sf.-d).~lt  U  difficult  to 

decide  witlK.iil  >e.j|,ii  ynm  (iluirr  de  Dijon  Rose  whether 
it  may  I>r  expert ed  to  Inrm  new  sjmuti  if  cut  hard  back. 


mSCELLANEOUS. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  WHITE  FLY  (Fehted).~XL  AU 
fumigator  is  said  to  give  good  results  against  white  fly, 
while  boiling  sulphur  in  the  houses  is  also  effective.  The 
last  named  needs  considerable  care,  otherwise  if  used  too 
strong  the  plants  will  be  injured.  After  the  use  of 
sulphur  a  whitish  film  is  left  on  the  leaves,  which  is  rather 
unsightly  until  removed  by  syringing  with  clear  water 
on  several  occasions. 

PLANT  BREEDING  (G'.  C.).— We  do  not  know  of  any 
sotirce  from  which  you  can  obtain  information  with 
reference  to  hybridisations  already  made.  Very  few 
people  publish  notes  about  their  work.  You  would  be 
well  advised  when  you  have  raised  a  plant  of  sufficient 
merit  to  set  it  up  before  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  to  try  for  an  award.  There  will 
be  no  difficulty  about  disposing  of  any  really  good  novelties 
you  may  raise.  They  should  be  submitted  to  some  leading 
nurseryman.  With  regard  to  the  values  of  new  plants, 
it  is  hard  to  give  any  very  exact  idea.  Daffodil 
seedlings  may  be  worth  from  a  few  shillings  up  to  £40 
a  bulb.  Other  plants  differ  considerably  in  price  according 
to  what  they  are.  Everything,  of  coirrse,  depends  on 
their  merit.  The  best  plan  is  to  sell  the  entire  stock  of 
anything  you  may  raise,  and  arrange  to  take  50  per  cent, 
of  the  profit  the  first  year. 

HOW  TO  DESTROY  GOUT  }N EED  (Felsted  and  F.  M.).— 
Gout  \A'eed  is  a  ^eI\  dirtiinit  weed  to  destroy.  It  can, 
however,  be  eradieatetl  by  eunstautly  forking' it  up  and 
picking  from  tlie  ground  every  bit  that  can  be  seen.  It  is 
also  a  good  plan  to  start  a  fire  with  branches  of  trees, 
and  when  a  good  body  of  fire  has  been  obtained,  bank  it 
up  with  the  soil  containing  the  weed.  This  is  a  useful 
way  where  the  ground  is  heavy  and  it  is  difficult  to  separate 
the  roots  from  the  soil  without  breaking  them.  In 
cleaning  ground,  leave  it  uneropped  for  a  year  so  that  it 
can  be  forked  over  e\ery  few  weeks  if  necessary.  Then 
crop  it  witli  hcavy-to])ped  Potatoes  to  smotherany  bits 
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THE  GARDEN. 


VII. 


PLANTS 

NEED 

FOOD 


Vou  will  be  disappointed 
this  year  unless  you  ferti- 
lise the  soil  in  good  time. 
The  best  and  most  concen- 
trated fertilizer  is  "  Canary 
Guaoo."  It  corapelsgrowth 
and  health,  enriches  the 
plant,  and  produces  double 
crops. 

CANARY  GUANO 

Will  repay  you  in  every  direction,  lor    quantity 
and  Quality  will  be  at  the  maximum.     Every  fruit 
,od  vegetable  will  yield  their  best  and  flowers,  too. 
will  be  more  bright  and  beautiful. 

,^  all  Seedsmen  in  Cartons,  1/-  each;  bags,  2/6.  3r'-. 
20/-,  and  30/-  each :   or  direct  from  '.>e  makers. 

..  .-ite  to-day  for  the   Free    "  Canary  Guano  "  Booklet 
■u-lticli  contains  expert  aiivice  on  all  gardening  subjects. 

CHEMICAL    UNION,    LTD. 
IPSWICH 


mm^. 


SANITAS"  Powder  I 

INSURES  YOUR  CROPS  I 

aji     Against  SLUGS.  WORMS,  RATS, 
•  MICE,  CATS  and  BIRDS. 

Large  and  small  tins  and  in  bags, 

of     all     Chemists,     Stores      and 

Nurserymen. 

THE  SANITAS  CO.,  Ltd. 
Limehouee,   London,   E.14. 

Awarded  Medatiat  Royal  Horticultural 
Exhibition,  1911. 


IRISH    LINEN 

For     Lasting    Wear. 

Sun  and  dew  are  the  chief  agencies  in  the  bleaching 
of  our  linens,  thus  a  considerably  lon^ier  life  is 
given.  Real  Irish  Linen  is  becoming  scarce  and 
dear,  so  it  will  pay  the  thrifty  honsewife  to  gel  in  a 
stock  of  linens  NOW.  Write  for  Linen  List  46S 
and  samples  of  linens  yon  require.     Sent  post  free, 

ROBINSON     &    CLEAVER.    Ltd., 

BELFAST. 


B*r857     SALES    BY   AUCTION 

of    ROSES,    Herbaceous    Plants,    AZALEAS,    Palms, 

GLADIOLUS  and  other  Bulbs.  Ehododendrons, 

LILIES,  etc..  by  Messrs. 

PROTHEROE    and     MORRIS 

at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms 
Every  WEDNESDAY  and   FRIDAY. 

Write  for  Catalogues.  67  &  68,  Cheapslde.  E.G. 2. 


CLQliw^^L^ 


Ol/L 


^^ 


SECrrONAL 

gapdetn  frame 


THE  Slade  Sectional  Garden  Frame,  combines 
all  the  features  necessary  for  the  successful 
growth  of  plants  and  seedlings. 
The  simplicity  with  which  it  is  assembled, 
dismantled  and  moved  from  one  place  to  another, 
togethe''  with  its  rot,  vermin  and  riamp  proof 
qualities,  must  appeal  to  both  the  amateur  and 
professional  gardener  as  a  means  of  producing  a 
profitable  crop. 

PRICES.'    which  include  packing  and  carriage  ; 

SINGLE    FRAME 

(as  illustrated,  two  lights)  size  3fL  x  4ft.  x   1  2in.  x  9in_ 

£2     12     O 

DOUBLE     FRAME,     size     3ft.   x    8ft.    x    12in.  x  Sin 

£4  18     6 

WRITE     FOR     FREE     BOOKLET     "  B  ". 

THE  SLADE  SYNDICATE  Ltd. 

(Directors :  E.  J.  W.  Slade  and  M.  W.  Slade), 
35,    SURREY   STREET,    STRAND,    LONDON,    W,C.  2. 


ROBUST  CHIGKS= 


depend  upon 
PROPERLY   BLENDED,  EASILY  DIGESTED 


THE  Beet  Chick  Seeds  and  Qrains  43/-  per  cwt. 
Next  Best  ,,  ,,        34/- 

No-  3  (from  6-8  weeks  old)      ,,        33/-        ,, 
Chick-rearing  Meal  "  A  **  31/*        ,, 

Chick-rearing  Meal "  B"  30/         ,, 

N.B. — Frae  bags ;    carriage  forward.      CarriaKe  paid  home 
(England  and  Wales)  on  2  cwt.  orders.     Cash  with  order. 

These  Chick  Foods  stand  comparison  as  they  are  the  Best 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.     Send  for  Samples, 


HUSSEY  BROS 


Seven  Sisters  Road,  S.  Tottenham 


ipies.  I 

■'    J 

am     ——'J 


NATIONAL    UNION    OF 
HORTICULTURAL  WORKERS 

(late  British  Gardeners'  Association). 

Reg.    No.    1666  T. 

WAGES    STANDARD. 

The  New  Standard  of  Wages  drawn  up  by  the 
Annual  General  Council  is  now  readw  Copies 
of  the'  same,  together  with  particulars  of  the 
National  Union  of  Horticultural  Workers,  may  be 
h.td  on  application,  from  the  General  Secretary, 
National  Union  of  Horticultural  Workers,  i, 
Wellington  Place,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W.8.  A 
stamped  addressed  envelope  should  be  enclosed. 


MANY    YEARS    REPUTATION. 

WEED 
KILLER 

LASTING  RESULTS  -  NO  NEW  EXPERIMENT  , 


IT  LABOUR  SAVERS.-Eu 


oiFricuirr  m  osTAiNinG  we  send  direct  carruce  «id 


.Onl.AddrKsTOMLINSON&HAYWARD  L"  LINCOLN. 


Weed-KHUNG 

is  better  than  weeding 


Not  only  (Joes  it  save  time  and 

labour,   but    it   has     far    more 

lasting  results. 

Cooper's  Weedicide,  diluted  with 
water  aad  watered  on  your  paths 
with  a  watercan  will  speedily 
kill  all  weeds.  What  is  more  it 
sterilises  the  ground  for  months 
afterwards,  preventing  all  further 
growth  during  that  time. 

COOPER'S 
WEEDICIDE 

Received  the  "  Commended  '  award 

of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 

of  Great  Britain. 

Sold  in  quart    and   Half-gallon  tins, 

1,  2,  5  and  10-gallon  drums,  and  20 

and  40-gallon  caslts 


COOPER'S  1-50  WEED-KILLER 


Lower  in  price  and  less  concen- 
trated than  "  Weedicide." 


Of  Agents  everywhere. 


Sole 
Manvfacturers : 

WILLM.  COOPER 
&  NEPHEWS, 
Berkhamst§d. 
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The     finest     food 
for  all  vegetables. 

POTATOES 

CARROTS 

TURNIPS 

PARSNIPS 

ONIONS 

BEETROOTS 

PEAS 

BEANS 

GREEN   CROPS 


407o  Increase  in 
Potato   Crops 


M  R.Martin   H.  Bradley.  Instructor  in   Horticulture 
to  the  Kent  Education  Committee,  experimented 
with  Multiple  in  the  cultivation  of  Potatoes. 
On  one  plot  he  used  Multiple,  on   another  "something 
else"  (well  known  to  the  public),  and  to  the  other  he 
^ave  no  manurial  help  whatever. 

Each  plot  comisted  0/48  ftcts  of  Great  Scot. 
151V  lbs.  of  sound,  well  developed  tubers  were  harvested 
from  the  Multiple  plot— 32   lbs.  more  than  grown  with 
the ''something  else"— 43 J  lbs.  more  than  grown  with- 
out Fertiliser. 
A  clear  lead  for  the  Multiple  grown  crop  by  40  per  cent. 

in  weight. 
The  maximum  benefit  of  Potato  crops  is  obtained   by 
sprinkling   a  little  Multiple  in    the    foot  of  the   trench 
be!ore  planting,  and  top  dressing  with  Multiple  imme- 
diately before  earthing  up. 

It^-   all    in   the   inf-trifctionit  for   ?wc,  which  accompany 
inch  packet. 
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GARDEN    PLANT    FOOD. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  SEEDSMEN  IN 

Each.  Each. 

112  1b.  bags  .  23/-  561b.bags  .  12/- 
28  lb.  „  .  6/6  Ulb.  ,  .  3/6 
7  lb.      ,        .       2/-       Cartons         .        1/- 


ROBINSON  BROTHERS,  LTD  ,  WEST  BROMWICH,  STAFFS 


THE     KING     OF    FUMIGANTS 

AUTO-SHREDS 


Is     CERTAIN     DEATH     to 

Leaf-minine  Maggots. White  Fly 
and  all  Pests  infesting  Plants 
under  Glass.  In  boxes  to  fuiDi- 
gate  1.000  cubic  feel,  9d.  ;  2.500 
cubic  fet-t.  1/3:  lO.OOO  cubic  feet 
(for  ordinary  Plants).  3/6:  lO.dOO 
cubic  feet  (for  tender  foliaped 
Plants).  4/6  each.  Obtained  of 
all  principal  Seedstnen  and 
Florists. 

Original   Patentees:— 

W.  Darlington  &  Sons, 

LIMITED. 

G  Dept.. 
HACKNEY,  LONDON,  E.8 
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ANTI  FLY  POWDER 

Absolute      preventive      of      Onion,    Carrot    and 
Celery   Fly,  also  Common  Cabbage  Caterpillar    , 

Per  cwt.,  18/5  ;  J  cwt.,  9/6  ;  28  lbs.,  4/9. 

Le  FRUITIER  MANURE 

The  Perfection  of  Plant  Food. 
Cwt.,  30/-  ;    i  cwt.,  16/-  ;    28  lbs.,  9/-  ;]  14  lbs.,  5/-. 

POTATO  MANURE  "  SUCCESS."  As  supplied 
to  Allotment  Holder  Associations. 

BONES  AND  BONE  MEAL  for  Vine  Borders. 

ELECTRIC  WEED  KILLER,  Liquid  and  Powder. 
For  Carriage  Drives  and  Garden  Paths. 

QRUBICIDE  SOIL  FUMIOANT.  The  Under- 
ground Insecticide,  17/4  per  cwt. 

Carriage  paid  on  all  the  above. 

LOAM,  RICH,  YELLOW,  FIBROUS  Quotations 
in  truck  loads  to  any  station. 

GREENHOUSE  BLINDS  made  up  to  any  size  and 
lixed  by  our  experienced  fitters. 

MOWERS  FROM  STOCK.  All  sizes,  all  prices. 
Special  value,  Type  "  E  "  side  wheel  machine. 
Sin.  driving  wheel.  Five  blades  and  under  knife, 
best  Sheffield  steel.  Light  running,  swift  cutting, 
size  lOin.,  55/2.     Carriage  Paid. 

QARDEN       HOSE,       SPRAYING       MACHINES 
TOOLS. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  largest  Horticuiturjl  Stock  in 
the  Kingdom  (Post  free). 


Wm.WOOD  &  SON,  Ltd., 

THE   ROYAL    HORTICULTURISTS   BY 
APPOINTMENT, 

BEECHWOOD  WORKS, 
TAPLOW,  BUCKS. 


Telephone  No.  : 
BURNHAM  79. 


Teleeirams  : 

"GARDENING.  TAPLOW. 


THE   SILVER    MEDAL 

HORSE  SHOE 
BOILER 

THE  PREMIER  HEATER  FOR  SMALL 
GREENHOUSES.  ENSURES  FULL  HEAT 
WITH     LEAST     FUEL    AND    ATTENTION. 

38,000  SOLD. 


>> 


RITO 

( Mitmtfacturcd    under  Hoyal  letters   Patent.) 

MULTIPLIES  ALL  ALLOTMENT 
AND  GARDEN  CROPS  AND  PRO- 
DUCES      FRAGRANT     FLOWERS. 

Rito  replaces  stable  manure. 

Ot  all  Corn   Merchants,  Florists,  Stores,   etc.,  Icwt. 
19,6,  561bs.  10,-,  28Ibs.  5,i9,  141bs.  3/3,  Tibs.  1,'9. 

The  Molassine  Co.,  Ltd..  22.  Tunnel-avenue, 

Creenu'icJi.  S.E.tO.  I 

Rito  Suits  Everything  That  Grows. 


TOMATO    PLANTS,    fine  stuff  out   of  4in. 

pots,  -j.'i  -  ;  carriage  paid.  Leading  sorts.  Also  "  The  Earl" 
maincrop  strawberry  at  30-  per  1,000;  cash  with  order. 
—Mills,  Shavington  Gardens,  Market  Drayton. 


ALPINE,  Moraine  and  Herbaceous  Plants. 

— Descriptive  Catalogue  free  on  application. — JLiXWET.i,  and 
BE.\le,  The  Dorset  Nursery,  Broadstone.  Dorset. 


COKIFLETE      APPARATUS      MOW      FROU     STOCK. 
List  42   Free. 

CHAS.    P.   KINNELL   &    CO.,   LTD, 

65.  65a.  Southwark  St.,  London.  S.E.  1. 


sirruji.'rioN   vacai^t. 


APPOINTED   BY    g^^fesS  ROVAL  W.\RRANT 


^RANSOMES' 

LAWN  MOWERS 

"The    Best     in    the    World" 


HAND  LAWN 
MOWERS  OF 
ALL   TYPES 


PAYING    GUEST    received    as    Gardening 

and  Bee-keeping  Pupil  in  country  house,  Somerset ;  large 
ol.l-world  garden  and  modern  apiarv  ;  higiiest  references, 
r  o  Thk  (Jardex,  20,  Tavist  nik  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 

SITUATION     -VWANTEO^ 

GARDENER    (head   working)  where   three 

or  more  are  kept  ;  life  experience  all  branches  gained  at 
iiood  establishments  ;  excellent  testimonials  :  married  when 
suitetl. — "  A.,"  CO  The  GARDEN,  '10  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  2. 


'  Patent  Chain 
Automaton/* 


All    orders    will    be    executed 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

also 

MOTOR,  HORSE,  PONY 

and 

DONKEY     MOWERS 

Write  for  List  No.    101    to 

Ransotnes,  Sims  &  Jef  f  eries,  Ltd. 
Orwell  Works,  Ipswich. 

Sold     by    all     Ironmongers    and     Seedsmen 
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that  may  bo  left.  When  the  weed  is  growing  in  grassland 
it  can  be  killed  by  covering  it  2  feet  deep  with  short  grass 
I'rom  a  lawn.  A  large  quantity  of  grass  must  bo  spread 
on  at  one  time  so  tliat  considerable  heat  is  generated, 
and  it  must  be  left  on  for  a  year  or  more.  The  best  plan 
of  all  is  to  fork  it  out.  however.  Weeds  on  paths  can  be 
killed  by  dressing  tlie  paths  with  salt  or  by  watering' 
them  with  boiling  water.  If  the  hitter  method  is  adopliil 
the  water  sliould  be  boiled  near  by  so  that  it  can  be  ajiplied 
as  near  the  boiling  point  as  possible. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS.— M.  J.  il/.— From  the  descrip- 
tion aiveu  the  JIagnolia  in  question  is  likely  to  be  either 
M.  Lennei  or  51.  rustica.  The  two  are  nmch  alike  in 
flower,  but  the  latter  has  stiffer  branches  than  M.  Lennei. 

— — 77.  A.  B  — Lonicera  tart-arica. H.  L. — Amelanchier 

■\-aIgoris. A.  J.   C. — Unnamed  garden  seedlings. 

E,  C.  B. — Iberis  Tenoreana. 

NAME  OF  FRUIT.  — lUm  D.,  Worcester,  — y^'ykm 
Pippin. Rrv.  J.  IT.  R.  B.— Annie  Elizabeth. 


SOCIETIES 


DUMFRIES     AND     DISTRICT     HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  above,  held  on 
March  27.  arrangements  were  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  annual  show,  which  is  to  be  held  in  the 
Brill  Hall,  Dumfries,  on  August  28.  It  was  intimated 
that  the  South  of  Scotland  Beekeepers'  Association  and 
the  Dumfries  Allotment  Holders*  Association  had  agreed 
to  the  terms  of  the  Horticultural  Society  for  their  shows 
being  held  in  conjunction.  As  was  the  case  last  year, 
there  will  be  a  stall  for  the  sale  of  vegetables,  fruit  and 
flowers  on  behalf  of  tlie  Gardeners'  Orpha.n  Fund. 


OBITUARY 


MAJOR-GENERAL     GOUGH,     C.B. 

It  is  our  sad  duty  to  record  the  death  of  Major- 
General  Hugh  Sutlej  Gough,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  which 
took  place  at  Caer  Rhun,  his  charming  house  in 
in  the  Vale  of  Conway,  on  Tuesday,  March  30. 
The  eldest  son  of  the  late  General  Sir  John  B. 
Gough,  G.C.B.,  he  was  born  in  1S48,  and  during 
a  brilliant  and  active  military  career,  which 
extended  to  well  over  half  a  century,  and  during 
which  he  held  notable  commands  in  India,  Africa, 
Afghanistan,  Egypt  and  elsewhere,  he  gathered 
about  him  at  Caer  Rhun  a  collection  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  plants  which  remain  a  living  testimony 
to  his  skill  and  love  of  gardening.  Indeed,  the 
gardens  which  he  designed  and  planted  with 
such  admirable  breadth  of  vision  and  good  taste, 
more  especially  the  extensive  rock  garden,  which 
■was  the  latest  addition,  proved  to  be  during  his 
later  years  as  an  invalid  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  happiness  to  the  handsome,  courtly  old  soldier, 
who  passed  his  every  outdoor  hour  with  the  plants 
in  which  he  took  such  intense  interest  and  delight. 
And  if  the  story  of  his  honoured  life  is  writ  more 
large  beyond  the  sphere  of  this,  the  oldest  and 
most  peace-abiding  of  the  crafts  of  man,  it  was  to 
this  that  he  turned  at  the  end  for  solace  and  content, 
and  it  was  as  a  gardener  that  many  of  us  have 
known  him  best. 

No  one  ever  saw  his  wonderful  rock  garden 
without  being  filled  with  admiration  at  the  handi- 
work of  its  maker,  and  with  amazement  that  it 
should  have  ripened  into  matirrity  in  so  incredibly 
short  a  time.  It  were  no  less  true  to  say  that  no 
one  ever  left  the  Caer  Rhun  gardens  without 
bearing  away  with  him  some  treasured  evidence 
of  the  open-hearted  generosity  of  "  The  General," 
who  was  never  so  happy  as  when  giving  of  his 
choicest.  To  have  known  Major-General  Gough 
was  a  privilege.  With  his  going  there  has  passed, 
in  the  deepest  significance  of  that  grand  old  plirase 
— a  very  gallant  gentleman. — \.  T.  J. 


Jobbing     Charges     in      Edinburgli.— It     is 

announced  that  on  and  after  April  i  there  will 
be  an  increased  charge  made  by  the  Edinburgh 
Nurserymen's  and  Gardeners'  Trade  Association 
for  jobbing  in  the  city  and  district.  The  rate 
will  now  be  is.  6d.  per  hour. 


Rhubarb     Raised     from 
Seed 

IH.VVE  only  a  small  garden,  and  as  Rhubarb 
took  up  such  a  lot  of  room  which  was  required 
for  choicer  things,  I  never  took  the  trouble 
to  grow  it.  I  could  buy  enough  for  2d.  to 
supply  my  family  with  a  liberal  helping  each 
(pre- War).  However,  latterly  my  greengrocer  has 
charged  4d.  for  quite  a  small  bundle  of  coarse, 
unforced  material,  so  I  looked  up  the  price  of  the 
roots  in  a  catalogue.  Having  consulted  three 
catalogues,  to  make  certain  that  the  price  was  not 
due  to  a  printer's  error  in  the  first,  and  found  that 
the  prices  all  agreed  ;  Rhubarb,  it  was  evident, 
was  a  luxury.  Roots  at  the  catalogue  price  were 
costly,  so  I  read  up  all  about  the  culture  of 
Rhubarb  from  seeds.  I  then  learned  that 
"  Rhubarb  is  so  much  valued  that  we  need  not 
recommend  it."  Evidently  the  growers  of  roots 
fully  agreed  with  the  writer  of  that  article,  and 
charged  accordingly.  Reading  more  of  the  article 
I  discovered  that  "  although  an  accommodating 
plant.  Rhubarb  requires  for  profitable  production  a 
rich,  deep  soil,  well  worked,  and  heavily  dressed 
with  rotten  manure,  and  a  situation  remote  from 
trees,  but  in  some  degree  sheltered." 

I  began  to  wonder  whether,  after  all,  the  Rhubarb 
was  worth  this  expensive  cultivation.  Then, 
just  in  time,  I  conjured  up  a  mind  picture  of 
Rhubarb  growing  on  an  allotment  which  never 
saw  any  manure.  The  tree-like  growth  of  this 
particular  lot  decided  me  to  grow  some  from  seed 
without  the  chessing  of  rotten  manure. 

On  looking  through  Sutton's  catalogue  of  seeds 
I  found  that  they  were  introducing  a  new  kind 
known  as  Glaskin's  Perpetual,  which  was  so  rapid 
in  growth  that  it  could  be  used  the  first  year  after 
sowing  the  seed.  This  wonderful  seed  could  be 
obtained  for  a  modest  expenditure  of  is.  ;  the 
price  of  a  single  root  in  the  profiteer's  catalogue. 

I  obtained  a  packet  at  once.  It  was  only  a 
small  packet,  and  the  seeds  did  not  look  at  all 
promising.  It  was  very  much  like  a  handful  of 
ordinary  dock  seed.  However,  the  small  packet  was 
deceptive,  for  there  were  300  seeds  in  it.  Now  I 
did  not  want  to  put  the  whole  garden  down  to 
Rhubarb,  so  gave  half  of  the  packet  to  another 
gardening  friend.  The  instructions  stated  that  the 
seed  could  be  sown  in  pans  in  a  frame,  or  out  of 
doors  where  it  should  remain  undisturbed.  I 
sowed  sixty  of  the  seeds  in  a  large  pan,  and  put 
them  in  a  cold  frame  in  April  with  a  good  deal  of 
faith,  because,  candidly.  I  did  not  expect  a  single 
one  of  the  dried- up  things  to  come  up.  However, 
the  seeds  evidently  knew  that  great  things  were 
expected  of  them,  because  every  seed  was  through 
in  ten  days. 

A  week  later  they  had  commenced  to  make  a 
rough  leaf,  and  were  then  pricked  off  into  the  frame 
and  kept  shaded  for  a  few  days.  They  then  grew 
at  an  amazing  pace,  and  were  quite  large  enough 
to  plant  out  into  the  open  early  in  June. 

After  that,  the  plants  gave  no  trouble,  and  were 
sufficiently  large  to  pick  a  few  sticks  here  and  there 
in  the  autumn  after  sowing  the  seeds.  The  roots 
were  left  in  position  all  through  the  winter,  during 
which  time  all  the  leaves  rotted  away  and  all  signs 
of  the  plants  vanished.  However,  owing  to  the 
mild  winter,  early  in  January  it  was  noticed  that 
the  plants  had  commenced  to  push  through  the 
soil.  Having  many  more  plants  than  I  needed, 
I  decided  to  see  if  the  roots  could  be  forced. 

Twenty  of  the  dormant  roots  were  then  lifted 
and  planted  into  a  cold  frame  very  close  together, 
very  much  in  the  same  way  that  Asparagus  is 
planted  when  being  forced.  The  lights  were  then 
matted  up  in  order  that  growth  should  take  place 


in  the  dark.  A  month  later  there  was  a  splendid 
crop  of  lovely  red  sticks  just  ready  to  pull.  A 
fortnight  later  another  dressing  was  easily  obtained, 
a  third  also  by  using  the  sturdier  of  what  remained. 
At  the  beginning  of  March  these  small  plants 
commenced  to  form  seed  stems.  These  have  been 
pinched  out  and  the  mats  removed,  when  I  am 
hoping  to  have  the  last  and  fourth  dressing  from 
the  surplus  plants.  By  the  time  that  these  have 
been  pulled,  there  is  every  indication  that  those 
growing  in  the  open  ground  will  be  ready.  Of 
course,  where  a  permanent  plantation  is  desired,  it 
would  be  folly  to  force  the  roots  in  this  manner, 
but  with  surplus  plants  it  answers  very  well. 

A  peculiar  thing  was  observed  in  the  forcing 
ot  these  plants  under  glass.  Last  autumn  a  number 
of  these  gave  green  stems  and  the  remainder 
bright  red  ones.  Under  glass  in  the  dark,  every 
plant  produced  sticks  of  the  same  brilliant  pink 
or  red  shade.  After  the  mats  had  been  removed 
and  daylight  allowed  to  enter  through  the  glass, 
the  roots  which  had  originally  produced  the  green 
sticks,  reverted  to  this  colour. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  state  that  the 
sticks  produced  by  forcing  in  the  frame  were  not 
so  large  as  those  growing  naturally  in  the  open. 
As,  however,  they  were  so  tender  the  whole  of  the 
plants  could  be  used  for  cooking  purposes,  as  it 
was  not  necessary  to  skin  the  sticks.  These  forced 
sticks,  when  presented  at  the  table,  formed  a  dish 
of  delightfully  mild  flavoured  fruit,  the  juice  being 
of  an  intense  crimson  colour. 

Glaskin's  Perpetual  can  be  thoroughly  recom- 
mended to  those  who  wish  to  produce  a  number 
of  roots  cheaply  and  quickly,  and  quite  justifies 
the  eulogy  on  the  packet.  I  should  not  imagine 
that  these  roots  would  ever  produce  a  giant  stick, 
as  in  my  hands  they  have  never  grown  more  than 
18  inches  in  height.  In  the  frame  by  forcing  they 
were  induced  to  grow  to  2  feet.  Possibly,  in 
a  less  favourable  season  than  the  present  one, 
this  Rhubarb  could  not  be  forced  quite  so  early 
without  the  aid  of  artificial  heat.  My  frame 
frequently  registered  60°  in  January,  which,  of 
course,  quickly  induced  the  sticks  to  grow. 

Clarence  Ponting. 
Throxcnhy.  Great  Missenden. 


BEAUTIFUL    LUPINES 

It  is  not  easy  to  explain  why  Lupines  are  not  more 
commonly  grown  as  fodder  plants  in  this  country. 
On  the  Continent  it  is  quite  a  common  crop  in 
many  parts.  A  field  of  the  blue  flowering  Lupinus 
angustifolius  makes  an  extremely  pretty  feature 
of  the  landscape  in  June.  No  doubt  the  Lupines, 
like  other  plants  of  the  same  Natural  Order, 
would  leave  the  soil  richer  in  nitrates  than  it 
found  it.  although  its  name  is  an  apparent  contra- 
diction, for  it  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin 
lupus,  a  wolf,  because  a  crop  of  Lupines  was 
supposed  to  destroy  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  All 
the  Lupines  are  showy  plants  with  conspicuous 
flowers,  either  blue,  white,  yellow,  pink,  or  a 
union  of  these  blight  colours.  All  are  of  easy 
cultivation  in  any  garden  soil,  but  it  is  said  that 
they  will  not  flourish  in  soils  heavily  charged  with 
chalk  or  lime.  There  are  a  great  many  species, 
all  of  them  beautiful,  but  for  garden  purposes 
they  are  sm-passcd  by  the  numerous  and  beautiful 
hybrids.  The  elegant  Lupinus  nootkatensis,  native 
of  the  region  around  the  Nootka  Sound,  with 
deep  blue  flowers  mixed  with  purple,  white,  or 
yellow,  soon  will  be  brilliant  with  flowers  in  many 
gardens.  L.  mutabUis,  from  South  America,  is 
another  handsome  species.  The  flowers  are  at 
first  white,  and  then  change  to  blue  with  a  large 
yellow  mark  in  the  centre  of  the  hood  ;  the  wings 
and  the  keels  of  the  flowers  are  white. — H.  C. 
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POULTRY     NOTES 

By    W.     PO\A/^ELL-OWEN,     F.B.S.A. 


THE  essence  of  good  rearing  lies  in 
saving  the  greatest  number  of  chicks 
of  those  hatched  out.  There  must 
be  deaths,  of  coirrse  ;  but  I  am  mindful 
that  much  mortality  among  chicks  is 
due  to  faulty  management  on  the  part  of  the 
owner. 

Feeding  of  Chickens. — It  is  the  greatest 
mistake  possible  to  try  to  rear  chicks  cheaply 
at  the  expense  of  hea^•y  mortality.  I  would 
rather  see  half  a  dozen  chicks  well  reared  than 
a  full  brood  of  fifty  cheaply  fed.  It  is,  after  all, 
the  finished  product  that  coimts,  and  not  till 
next  August  or  September  can  one  really  tell 
the  harvest  that  is  to  be  reaped.  The  majority 
of  deaths  among  chickens  can  undoubtedly  be 
traced  to  weaknesses  in  feeding,  as  my  post- 
mortem examinations  remind  me  constantly. 
In  the  yoimg  chick  the  digestive  system  is  not 
a  strong  one  by  any  means,  and  if  the  organs 
get  out  of  order  they  are  not  easily  put  right. 
Yotmg  chicks  have  not  a  great  amount  of  fighting 
power,  and  in  consequence  they  fall  victims  to 
the  slightest  disorders.  The  rearer  must  ward 
ofi  the  latter  at  all  costs.  Messrs.  Hussey 
Brothers,  515,  Seven  Sisters  Road,  South  Totten- 
ham, have  sent  me  samples  of  their  chick  foods, 
which  they  claim  to  be  properly  blended  and 
easily  digested. 

Judging  Value  of  Foods. — All  poultry-keepers 
should  get  to  know  the  value  of  foodstuffs  upon 
examination,  as  such  would  help  them  to  success. 
It  is  sjrprising  how  few  really  can  tell  if  a  sample 
of  food  is  good  or  otherwise.  Of  course,  long 
experience  counts,  but  it  will  pay  the  uninitiated 
to  commence  learning  right  away  and  so  be  able 
to  reap  the  benefits  in  due  course.  I  will  explain 
my  mode  of  testing  chick-seed  mixtiu-es.  The 
sample  sent  to  me  by  Messrs.  Hussey  Brothers 
contains  kibbled  wheat,  broken  maize,  split  hulled 
oats,  canary  seed,  hempseed,  dari,  buckwheat, 
linseed  and  oatmeal.  As  will  be  noticed,  split 
beans  and  peas  are  absent,  as  they  should  be  in 
these  days  when  beans  and  peas  of  a  doubtful 
and  poisonous  nature  are  to  be  found  in  chick 
mixtiires.  The  sample  concerned  would  not 
please  many  poultry-keepers  who  prefer  to  judge 
chick  seeds  by  the  variety  of  bright  colours 
displayed  therein  ;  but  it  is  the  beans  and  peas 
of  doubtful  feeding  value  that  impart  the  pretty 
hues  to  mixtures;  hence  the  novice's  downfall. 
Canary  seed  is  very  expensive  at  the  moment, 
and  yet  I  notice  a  goodly  quantity  of  it  in  Messrs. 
Hussey  Brothers'  sample.  Canary  seed  is  a 
magnificent  little  seed  for  chicks,  and  the  latter 
never  tire  of  it  ;  even  if  they  are  out  of  sorts  it 
attracts  them.  That  is  why  I  like  to  see  plenty 
in  my  mixtiure,  so  that  in  case  of  disorders  those 


chicks  which  are  out  of  sorts  will  have  one  seed 
at  least  they  will  devotu"  eagerly. 

Wild  Seeds  for  Chicks. — During  the  War 
anything  and  everything  went  into  chick  mixtures, 
and  many  firms  are  still  following  the  war-time 
custom.  In  this  sample  before  me  I  cannot  trace 
one  species  of  wild  seed — another  point  I  do  not 
fail  to  note.  Most  of  these  wild  seeds  are  of  a 
very  doubtful  kind  and  poisonous,  as  I  know 
fully  well.  Some  brands  contain  a  certain  wild 
seed  that  is  responsible  for  heavy  mortality  among 
chicks.  When  chicks  that  have  been  fed  on 
these  mixtures  come  to  me  for  post-mortem 
examination  their  gizzards  are  full  of  this  poisonous 
seed  which  has  caused  the  deaths.  Again,  in  all 
mixtures  there  should  be  ample  variety,  which 
means  keeping  the  appetite  keen  ;  and  if  we  are 
to  keep  a  clean  bill  of  health  ever>-  seed  and  meal 
must  be  fully  digestible,  clean  and  wholesome. 
With  these  and  other  points  in  my  mind  the  chick 
foods  sent  me  by  this  firm  are  the  best  I  have  seen 
for  very  many  years. 

Solving  the  Sex  Problem.^While  controversy 
rages  hot  around  the  solution  of  the  sex-problem, 
season  after  season  the  contestants  always  forget 
my  original  surmise.  They  talk  of  science,  and 
compare  hens  with  pigeons,  cage  birds  and  so  on^ — 
certainly  interesting,  but  we  get  no  nearer  the 
solution.  Supposing  for  argument's  sake  we  are 
agreed  that  throughout  the  season  the'  sexes 
even  themselves  up  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent, 
cockerels  and  50  per  cent,  pullets.  Now,  I  am 
convinced  that  pullets  are  the  more  difficult  to 
hatch  and  rear.  Take  an  unsuccessful  incubator- 
hatch  where  of  ninety  eggs  put  down  only  thirty 
chicks  hatch  out,  and  the  remaining  eggs  for  the 
most  part  contain  dead  germs.  Most  of  the 
thirty  chicks  will  be  males,  the  mortality  (dead 
germs)  being  among  the  females.  In  like  manner, 
if  we  have  hea^y  mortality  among  a  good  hatch 
of  chicks  we  shall  in  due  course  find  the  cockerels 
in  the  majority.  Pullet-chicks  always  seem  to 
go  to  the  wall,  in  both  the  incubator  and  foster- 
mother  ;  consequently  the  person  who  is  verj- 
successful  in  both  hatching  and  rearing  is  the  one 
to  solve  the  "  excess-of-cockerels "  problem- 
Onions  for  Chicks. — The  value  of  raw  onion 
for  growing  cliickens  cannot  be  over  estimated. 
It  should  be  very  finely  minced,  and  can  be  given 
as  a  separate  feed  or  added  to  the  soft  food.  From 
the  start  of  the  second  week  raw  onion  should  be 
provided  for  all  chicks,  although  it  need  not 
necessarily  be  given  daily  or  in  large  quantitifs. 
Several  times  weekly  will  do,  and  it  can  be  con- 
tinued until  the  chickens  are  several  months  old 
or  even  up  to  the  time  matm-ity  is  reached.  Raw 
onion  purifies  the  blood,  acts  as  a  tonic  and  wards 
off  many  ails  and  pests,  including  gapes.  The 
latter  is  responsible  for  heavj-  losses  among  young 
chicks  each,  season,  especially  where  the  chickens 
are  reared  year  in  and  year  out  on  the  same  ^ound. 
The  gape-worm  finds  its  way  into  the  wind-pipe 
of  the  adult  fowl,  but  is  easily  expelled  and  does 
not  cause  any  harm  or  inconvenience.  It  is  far 
different  with  young  chickens  of  a  few  weeks  old. 
Young  Chicks  and  Gapes. — The  gape-worm 
finds  its  way  into  the  wind-pipe,  where  it  multi- 
plies and  causes  serious  inflammation  and  a 
blockage.  The  affected  chick  gapes  and  tries 
to  expel  the  worms.  But  gaping  is  a  symptom 
of  other  ails — a  point  that  should  be  carefully 
noted.  Often  a  poultry-keeper  will  write  and  tell 
me  that  his  hens  have  gapes  and  that  he  is  applying 
the   "feather"    treatment.     Chicks   up   to  six   or 


eight  weeks  old  arc  mostly  affected,  the  wind-pipe 
being  then  quite  small  and  the  blockage  more 
serious.  As  the  wind-pipe  gets  larger  the  worms 
are  readily  coughed  up.  A  good  precaution  is 
to  add  to  the  litter  in  each  foster  or  brooder  (or 
where  the  chicks  scratch)  a  handful  of  air-slaked 
lime  from  the  time  the  chicks  are  out  ;  and  if 
gapes  be  suspected  strip  a  small  feather,  except 
for  a  little  at  the  top,  dip  it  in  tiffpentine  and 
insert  in  the  wind-pipe.  Give  several  twists 
and  withdraw  the  feather,  when  some  of  the  gape- 
worms  should  adhere  to  it.  If  this  happens  you 
may  be  sure  of  gapes.  This  feather  treatment 
is  the  usual  one,  and  if  after  several  attempts 
five  or  six  worms  are  extracted  that  may  prove  the 
cure.  The  opening  to  the  wind-pipe  will  be  found 
at  the  base  of  the  chick's  tongue,  and  the  feather 
should  be  passed  with  great  care  two  inches  or  so 
down. 

Growing  Green  Crops. — Chicks  need  an  ample 
supply  of  green  food,  but  it  must  be  young,  fresh 
and  succulent.  Mustard  and  cress  will  be  found 
most  useful  and  can  be  grown  in  boxes  in  the 
incubator  room.  In  fact  a  box  of  mustard  and 
cress  might  be  kept  under  each  hot-air  machine 
to  add  moisture,  and  thus  to  help  fight  the  dead- 
in-shell  problem.  Oats  can  also  be  sprouted  to 
advantage,  and  I  should  like  to  see  a  greater  use 
made  of  sprouted  grains,  particularly  oats  and 
barley.  Placed  in  a  box  without  any  earth  and 
regularly  watered  these  grains  soon  furnish  one 
with  a  wealth  of  succulent  greenery.  The  latter 
should  be  cut  when  2  inches  or  3  inches  high,  the 
blades  or  sprouls  being  finely  cut  up  and  given 
to  the  chicks.  The  rooted  part  should  be  broken 
up  and  mixed  in  the  litter  for  the  adult  fowls. 
The  sprouting  of  grain  is  very  economical  and 
provides  a  nice  supply  of  green  food  and  a  varied 
dish. 

Cliieks'  Drinking  Water.— While  chicks  need 
ample  green  food  it  is  very  unwise  to  give  plenty 
to-day  and  omit  it  to-morrow.  The  supply  must 
be  regular,  as  it  must  for  adult  layers.  With 
quick-growing  crops,  such  as  mustard  and  cress 
and  sprouted  grain,  one  can  arrange  for  a  con- 
tinuous supply,  an  advantage  not  to  be  overlooked. 
Chicks,  in  like  manner,  need  plenty  of  drinking 
v.ater,  but  it  must  be  nice  and  fresh  and  given 
continuously  ;  in  short,  the  drinking  vessels  must 
not  be  allowed  to  run  dry.  With  self-supply 
fountains  the  hole  is  apt  to  get  blocked  with  litter, 
so  that  no  water  can  pass  to  fill  the  cup  or  saucer 
when  it  is  empty.  This  is  a  common  cause  of 
chicks  being  forced  to  go  without  fresh  drinking 
water  for  a  time,  and  should  be  looked  for  and 
counteracted.  The  more  ehry  food  you  give  to 
chicks  and  fowls — dry  mash,  for  instance — the 
greater  the  need  of  green  food  and  water. 


ADVICE  OX  POVLTRY  MATTERS. 
Mr.  W.  Powell-Owen,  The  Garden  Poultry 
E.Xpert,  will  be  pleased  to  answer,  free  of  charge,  any 
questions  dealing  with  poultry-keeping.  A  stamped 
and  addressed  envelope  should  be  enclosed,  when  a 
lengthy  and  detailed  reply  will  be  posted  promptly. 
Communications  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  W.  Powell- 
Owen,  care  of  The  Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.2.  Samples  of  foods  {report  thereon  and 
suggested  MSe),  is.  6d.  ;  post-mortems,  2S.  (yd.  each. 
Send  samples  and  dead  fowls  (latter  by  rail  and  letters 
under  separate  cover)  direct  to  W.  Powell-Owen, 
"  Powell-Owen"  Poultry  Bureau,  47A,  High  Street, 
Hampslead,  A'.11'.3. 
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BV     APPOINTMENT. 


BY     APPOINTMENT. 


DISINFECTANT  FLUID 

"  A  worlhv  cod  tormidabli  mnvon  for  batiUno  againtt  \he  baeiltui." 

— Sir  J.  Criohtoh-Bbownk,  FES 

Use    Freely   in    Hen    Roosts,    Pigeon 
Cotes,  Aviaries,   etc. 


Against  Influenza. — "  Give  daily  to  all  the  birds  Izal  in  the 
soft  food.  One  liquid  ounce  of  Izal  should  be  added  to  each  eight 
gallons  of  liquid  used  for  mixing  the  soft  food.  The  result  has 
been  so  beneficial  that  I  think  it  should  be  known." 

Invaluable  as  a   remedy   against   Foul   Bpood  and 
I.O.W.  disease   in   Bees. 

Ash  for  special   leaflets   with   instructions  for  use. 


IZAL    POWDER   dusted    among    the    feathers   rids 
the  birds  of  insect   pests. 


IZAL  FLUID,,^   » «^' 


IZAL  POWDER,  -"«'*""'^'' 


»10/i'>  per  gal 
Sent  carriage  paid  on  receipt  of  remtttanoe. 

Ask  for  Free  Copy  ol  "  Healthy  Poultry." 


10'-per501b.  keg. 


Newton,  Ghambers&  Go.,Ltd.,ThornGliffe,  nr.Sheffleld. 


T 

ARMY  LIVING   HUTS 

BUILT     IN     SECTIONS 

These     Huts    are     constructed      of     weatherboard 

sides  and  ends.   The  deal  roof  covered   with  best 

Felt,  the    inierior  lined    with  3-ply    wood.    Good 

solid  floor,    1    inch    thick,    fixed    to    close    joists 

and  bearers. 

12    glass   windows.   3  ft.   7h  in.    square.      The    top 

half  of  each  window  opens  inwards. 

These   Hut  5   are  practically  as   good   as  new,  but 

the  cost  is  less  than  half  of  to-day's  price  for  a 

new   Hut. 

Length.    60   ft.       Width,   15  ft.     Height  to  eaves. 

7h  ft.,  to  ridge.  10  ft. 


Price 


gtf  I  2^^     fi^ee  on  rail. 


HARRY  HEBDITGH, 

(Desk  K),  MARTOCK,  SOMERSET. 


■BEFORE    BUYING- 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Secure  full  p  st-free  list  of  ilie  "  Gordon  Gray  '  1920  matlngs. 
Hens  in  the  Breedinc  Pens  have  following  six  winter  month 
records  —132,  115,  114, 112, 107, 104  and  100  Eggs.  Males 
used:— Bred  from  hens  with  12  monihs"  records  of  246.  245 
and  230.      Order  Sittings  or  Chicks  TO-DAY. 

G.  GORDON  GRAY,  LTD.  (Dept.G.), 

Deansbrook  P.F.,  Thaxted,  Essex. 


EGGS ! ! !   How  to  Get  Them  Cheap 


.,„„  „  „ „,„  „,       ! !  I 

Rear  your  own  chicks  from  sittings  from  my  well  known  layers 
and  prizewinners:  Golden,  Silver  White  Wyandottes  (273  egg 
strain),  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns  (2y5  strain), White 
Runner  and  Buff  Orpington  Ducks.  Second  pens.  10/-,  first 
pens.  15/-.  Special  pens,  20/-  sitting.        Day  old  chicks,  30/   and 


lers .    L/olden,  Silver  White  Wyandottes  ' 
3  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns  (2y5  strain 
Kunner  ana  Buff  Orpington  Ducks.      Second  pens    " 
pens.  15/-.  Special  pens,  20/-  sitting.        Day  old  chic 
40/-  dozen.     Adult  birds  always  for  sale. 

SYDNEY  HILLER,  F.B.S.A. 

CLEVELAND    POULTRY   FARM,  Standon,   HERTS. 


Mrs.  HERBERT   E.   MOLYNEUX 

Offers  sittings  of  eggs  from  the  following  :  — 
Brown    and    White    Leghorns,    t^hode 
Island    Reds  and   White   Wyandottes. 

All  birds  are  of  highest  .lass  and  iirove.l  layers. 
PRICE    15/-    PER    DOZEN,    CARRIAGE    PAID. 

Brantwood  Cottage,  Reigate  Road,  EWELL. 


VALUABLE   EGGS   PRODUCED  FROM  WASTE 


The   "STERLING" 

Combined   House,  Shelter  and    Run. 

The  best  thing  ever  designed  for  plaeing  in  a.  garden  corner  or  bit  of  waste 


ground,  and  turning  kitchen  and  garden  waste — vegetables,  etc. 


K 


1 


The  following  piiti  il  i  „i\e  i  genenl  idei  ol  how  the  Sterling  is  tonstiucted  — 
The  Hoiis.e  or  Koost  is  divided  trom  the  hhelter  b>  a  strong  deal  partition.  The  whole 
is  built  on  strong  framing,  with  fin.  be.st  Swedish  deal — tongued,  grooved  and  V-jointed. 
This  is  the  correct  idea  for  getting  eggs  where  there  is  little  room.  Size:  House  and 
Shelter— 12ft.  long,  4ft.  high,  4ft.  wide.  Run— 10ft.  long,  3ft.  9in.  wide,  2ft.  Sin.  high. 
The  whole  22ft.  long. 

We  Pickle  any  of  our  Poultry  Houses  with  dark  oak  Preserolium  for  an  extra  1  3  in  the  £ 

Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of  all  PoultrylRequisites  Post  Free. 

Price   :    £9     16     O 

Floor  throughout,  46  G.      Without  Euii.  £7  18  0.       Floor  for  Roosting  part.  23  6. 
Prompt  despatch.  Carriage  Paid  in  England  and  Wales. 


Millions  more 
Eggs  could  be 
produced  in 
the  gardens  of 
England  and 
on  the  allot- 
ments, back 
yards,  spare 
spaces,  I  cor- 
ners of  lawns, 
etc.,  by  using 
a  specially  de- 
signed poultry 
house  like  The 
"STERLING" 

wherein  is 
every  conveni- 
ence   for   the 
layers— a  cosy 
roosting  com- 
partment, 
good  dry  shel- 
ter    and 
open-air  run 
fact,    this 
combination 
is   just   "IT" 
for    the    pro- 
duction of  ^ 
eggs  from 
waste       from 
the       kitchen 
and      garden, 
and     it     also 
utilises  waste 
room. 


I 


HEBDITGH'S  FAR-FAMED  FOODS  FOR  POULTRY 


FISH     MEAL.     26/-    per  cwt. 


THE  ECLIPSE  LAYING  MEAL. 

Guaranteeil  the  best  Poultry  Meal 
on  the  Market.    21/-  per  cwt. 


H.H."   POULTRY    MEAL.      For 

Growing  Stock.     21/-  per  cwt. 


•ARCADIA"  BISCUIT  MEAL. 

25  per  cent.  Meat.    33/-  per  cwt. 


••UTOPIA"  BISCUIT  MEAL. 

25  per  cent.  Fish.     33/-  per  cwt. 


••PEIiRLESS"  BISCUIT  MEAL. 

l*iire  Hiseuit  Meal,  tine  grade,  for 
rid'  ks  and  adult  lowls.  33/-  per 
.  ut. 

MIXti>      CORN      FUR     ADULT 
FOWLS.    Per  1121bs.,  23/6. 


IJRY  MASH.     22/- per  cwt. 


SUSSEX  GROUND  OATS. 
34/6  per  cwt.,  carriage  paid. 


FLAKED  BEANS. 

Specially  cooked,  dried,  and  pre- 
pared for  Poultry  feeding.  20/- 
per  cwt. 


MEAT  AND  BONE  MEAL. 

Per  1121hs.,  27/6. 


GRANULATED  MEAT. 

No.  1,   30/-    per    112njs. 
27/6  per  1121bs. 

CLOVER  HAY  MEAL. 
11/6  per  1121bs. 


BONE  MEAL. 
Per  1121bs.,  21/- 


ECLIPSE  DRY  CHICK  FOOD. 

For  Baby  Chirks.  31/6  per  cwt. 


I  every  conveni-  ^ 

ence    for   the  ^B 

layers— a  cosy  ^H 

roosting  com-  ^H 

partment,      a  ^H 

good  dry  shel-  ^H 

ter     and     an  |H 

open-air  run—  V 
in    fact,    this 
combination 
is   just   •'IT" 
for    the    pro- 
duction of  ^ 
eggs  from 

H   waste       from 

the       kitchen  ^^ 

and      garden,  ^H 
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utilises  waste  ^H 

room.  ^H 

I 
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WESSEX  DRY  CHICK  FOOD. 

For  older  Chicle.  31/6  per  cwt. 


PEAT  MOSS. 

Prepared  tine,  specially  for  Poultr^■. 
Per  112Ibs.7/6. 


COCKLESHELL.    Per  li2lb^..  7/- 
FLINF  GRIT.     I  cwt.,  5/-, 


IThe above  prices  include  sacks, 
are  free  on  rail  and  carriaqe 
forward,  except  Sussex  Oats, 
which  are  carriage  paid. 

Our  mixtures  are  guaranteed 
absolutciy  free  from  grit.  Castor 
bean.  Cotton  Seed  residui',  or  any 
injurious  matter. 


IT  IS  IMPORTANT  YOU  QIVE 
YOUR      NEAREST     STATION 


HARRY  HEBDITGH  (°^) 

Britain's    Premier    Poultry   Appliance   Maker. 


MARTOCK, 
SOMERSET 
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GLASSHOUSES 

OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS 

SUPPLIED  BY  THE  OLDEST  ESTABLISHED  FIRM  IN  THE  TRADE  ; 


ALSO  HEATING  APPARATUS 

FOR    GLASSHOUSES,    PRIVATE 
HOUSES  &  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 


Cafijlogties  free. 


Please  Address  all  Enquiries  to  Head  Office  : 


J.  WEEKS    &    Go.    (CHELSEA) 

92,  Victoria  Street,   WESTMINSTER,  S.W.1.    £,„„..sf... 


Surveys  by  arrangement . 


<^^ 


IlillriMgg 


"^^■^Sii^fe'-^<y:^^^^# 


PRACTICALLY  AN 

IMPERISHABLE   BLIND 

The   Wood  Laths  are  connected    with    metal 
links,  and  form  a  perfect  and  durable  shading. 
Flexible  and  easily  rolled   up. 
A  protection  against  hailstorms. 
Fixed  and  removed  without   difficulty. 

Send   for  Illustrated    Catalogue. 

ESTIMATES    FREE. 

MESSENGER  &  CO.  Ltd. 

LOUGHBOROUGH. 

London  OfFice:  122,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.1. 


THORNBOROUGH  &  CO.  Ltd. 

Incorporated  with 

PEARCE     &    COMPANY 

(Late  HOLLOW  AY  ROAD.  M.) 

CONSERVATORIES 
and    GREENHOUSES. 

Ladies  and  Geniiemen  waited  upon  by  appointment 
Contractors  to  L.C.C.  &  11  London  Borough  Councils. 
35  years'  RecorA    Good  Work      Catalogrue  Posl  Free, 

TOTTENHAM.  N.  17.    -Phone  X  2356., 


ONCE    TRIED     ALWAYS    USED, 

THE 'PATTISSON   LAWN  BOOTS 


SIMPLEST  I 


STRONGEST  I         MOST  ECONOMICAL 

Soles  of    best    Eoelish    Sole    Leather 


with      Motor     Tyre 


(Waterproofed), 

Rubber  Studs. 

The     "PATTISSON"     BOOTS      are 

the  most  durable  on  the  market,  out- 
lasting several  sets'of  ordinary  boots 
and  when  worn  out  can  be  manj 
times  re6tted  and  are  then  egual  tc 
new  ones,  but  this  may  only  be  satlB- 
faotorily  done  by  us,  the  mahera 


1914 
1912 


RUBBER  SOLES  STRONGLY  RECOMMENDED. 

Sll  VPR   MFHAIQ  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  1904, 

oiLicn  mcuHLO  royal  international  exhibition, 

Used  In  the  ROYAL  (and  in  thousands 

of  the  PRINCIPAL)  GARDENS. 

Hundreds  of  Testimonials. 

The  Field  says:  "As  tfood  as  anything 
that  oould  be  devised." 

Mr.  TROUP  (Head  Gardener  to  H.M.  THE 
KING.  Balmoral  Castle)  writes  :  '*  The  boots 
supplied  2  years  ago  are  as  good  as  ever." 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  from  the  Makers  Fig.  2. 

H.  PATTISSON  &  CO.,  '■%^^i:r"^iTs':^:'' 

Contractors  to  H.M.  Government, 


8CIBNTIFICALL7     AND    GHBHICALLT    PREPARED. 

iDtheformof  aIeat<mould,  ready  for  use  at  anytime.  In  the  same  way.  and  for  all  purposes  that  stable  manure  Is  put.  Goes  further 

(4  bushels  equalling  IS  cwts.),  gives  better  result.  Is  clean  to  handle,  sweet  smelling,  and  free  from  weeds,  worms,  etc. 

Eeport  of  Royal  HortlciUttiral  Society.     "  Your  Patented  Hop  Manure  has  been  used  in  the  Society's  Gardens  at  Wlsley,  and  I 

am  pleased  to  report  that  It  has  proved  excellent  for  the  flower  borders,  fruit  and  vegetables  grown  both  umier  glass  and  out 

Id  the  open  air."  (Signed)    W.  Wilks.  Secretary. 

A  Beautiful  Free  Booklet  giving  full  Particulars  and  testimonials  sent  on  receii>i  of  i>ostcard. 

■ir  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS;  GENUINE  ONLY  IN  OUR  MARKED  BAGS,  CONTAINING  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS.  -VO 

Prices,  including  bags.  1  bushel  2'3,  4  bushels  6/-.  S-4  bushels  28/9.  10-4  bushels  5S/-,  20-4  bushels  100/- 
Free  on  rail  London.    Carriage  forward  for  cash  with  order. 

WAKELEV'S  GROUND  GARDEN  LIME  (Caustic  or  Quick  Lime),  3/-  bushel  bag,  carriage  forward. 

WAKELEY'S  Empi^^  FERTILISER 

A  valuable  Plant  Food  for  Allotment  and  General  Garden  use,  simple  to  apply.    Particulars  and  Guaranteed 

Analysis  free.    Price  including  bags 

14  lb.  bag,  3/3  ;    56  lbs.,  11/6;    1  cwt.,  22/- 

Best  Yellow  Fibrous  Loam,  4/-,  and  Leaf  Mould,  4/6.     Coarse  Silver  Sand.  5/6,  and  Brown 

Fibrous  Peat,  S/6  per  sack.   Basic  Slag,  6/3.  Superphosphates.  1  0/6.  Bone  Meal,  22/6 

Kainit,    1  0/6   per  cwt. 

St'r  F.-t't-  Bn<iklct  UK  above  ^or  prices  o'  ^tiialler  quantities,  also  other  goods. 

WAKELEY    BROS.    *   CO.     LTD..  75a,   BANKSIDE,   LONDON,   S.E.I. 


vcii;itl  makes  the  Garden  ^tllt'.. 
tjav  alljhe  year  round  r^':::^^t::. 


Sold  ever>-w:  -re  for  HortfcuVurst  purprxifn  |n  PaCKHT*?  10(J,  ft  I'd.  ind  In 

BRANDED  &  SEALED  h\GS;  7  lbs..  3  9     II  U.S..  6/6;  28  il.s.,  11/6,  W  ibs,  20  -  .  M  _■  ib>     37/-.     O 

direct  from  tb«  Works      arrl^ge  I'aid  In  the  U^lied  Kingiom  (or  Caih  with  Order  (except  PACKEIaj. 


.  i_  .»  Y      c-      b  'J  .  <  . 


aoilc  '^:\.iiiier3.  51  HA.  t  JK  J    I '..'.. '^,'i 


TO  ACHIEVE 
RESULTS  USE 


ot«^ 


BEST  y 


1^9^ 


On  th-  market  for  over 

years,  they  still  hold  fir«t 

place  in  the  estimation  of  Horticol- 

turists  ^11  over  ti^e  world  for  QUALITY 

and  RESULTS. 

The  direct  result  of  mnny  years'  praciiral  expf-rience  In 
Cardenine,  they  stand  unrivalled  at  the  present  day  for  ever>  des- 
cription of  Fruit  bearing.  Flowering  and  Foliage  P'ams,  Vegetables, 
Lawns,  etc..  etc 
VINE,  PLANT  &  VEGETABLE  MANURE.  112lbs.,  30/-;  56lbs..  16/-:  28lbs.,  9/-;  I4lbs.,  5/-;  71bs.,  3/-:  tlni.  1/3 

Carriage  paid  on  S6ibB.  and  up  anywhere  Id  United  Kingdom. 

SPECIAL  TOP-DRESSING   MANURE.  56lbs..  18/6:  28lbs.,  10/-;  14'bs  .  6/-;  71bs  .  3/6:  tins,  1/-. 
Carriage  paid  on  56tbi.  and  up  anywhere  In  United  Kingdom. 

Be*       WRITE    FOR   OUR   BOOKLET— POST    FREE   ON    REQUEST.       'mm 
BOLD    BY     NUR8ERYUBN     AMD     SBBOSMIN     EVERYWHERE. 


Sole  Makers:  WM.    THOMSON  'SD  iONS.  LTD.,  CLOVENFORDS,  SCOTLAND. 
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Price  THREEPENCE 
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Inland,  15/2  :    Foreign,  17/4 


A   SEEDLING    RHODODENDRON   AT    ITS    BEST. 


BARR'S    NEW    MAIN    CROP    POTATO 
IRISH     KING 

IRISH  KING  CScw),  a  Hrst-rlass  White  Kvliiey.  comlnE  in  as  an  eaiiy  main  crop,  and 
pi<«Hi.iiig  a  lii-avj- crop  ot  handsome  medium-sized  tubers  of  splendid  table  qualities, 
ncsn  winte,  dry  and  floury,  Hroiigly  recommended.  Award  of  Merit  R.H.S.  (Among 
t^ie  several  trials  made  in  private  gardens,  in  one  instance  21b.  produced  1  cwt.  of 
potatoes).  Hand-picked  Scotch  grown  seed,  per  14  lbs.,  6/6 ;  per  56  lbs.,  2S/-. 

SECOND  EARLY  POTATOrROYAL  KIDNEY 

A  first-class  White Ki-dnei/.  flesh  white,  (irm  and  floury,  cooks  well  and  of  good  flavour, 

good  cropper  and  very  hardy.  Hand-picked  seed,  per  14  lbs.  4'6  ;  per  .56  lbs.,  16/-. 

For   other  fine    Potatoes  see   Barr's  Seed   Guide,   Free. 

RARR  A  QnNQ  '*'''  ''^  ^  ''^^  ■^■■^^  street, 
unnn  ob  OUliO,  covent  garden,  london.w.cz 

DELPHINIUMS 

Have  a  display  in  September 

A  large  number  ot  customers  who  have  seen  my  exhibits 
in  September  have  acquired  a  number  of  plants,  and 
have  been  highly  delighted  with  the  results. 
I  will  be  pleased  to  forward  a  list  of  varieties  available 
this  season  upon  receipt  of  postcard.  Plants  ready 
in  April. 

W    WELLS,  Jun.,  Hardy    Plant   Nurseries, 
Merstham.  Surrey. 

CHEALS'   DAHLIAS 


New  Illustrated  Catalogue  Post  Free. 


J.  CHEAL  &  SONS,  LTD., 

THE    NURSERIES,    CRAWLEY. 


SEED  POTATOES 


SPECI.A.L    NEW     VARIETIES,     IMMUNE     FROM     W.^RT    DISEASE. 

-H-rraxi  Coxxir>ade. 
Kex>x>'s     I»iMli. 


-Arrzin  "Victory. 
AifX'stn     Rose. 
IVIajestic 

DESCRIPTIVE   CATALOGUE   FREE   ON   APPLICATION. 


ISAAC  POAD  &  SONS,  LTD. 

Seed  Potato  Merchants,  YORK. 
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THE  GARDEN"  CATALOGUE    GUIDE 


NOTICE  TO  OUR   READERS 

IN  order  to  avoid  waste  in  the  printing  of 
catalogues,  readers  are  advised  to  apply  to 
the  following  firms  for  the  catalogues  they 
require.  We  therefore  beg  to  point  out  that  the 
under-mentioned  firms  will  be  very  pleased  to 
S3nd  their  useful  catalogues  to  our  readers  free 
of  charge,  on  receipt  of  a  post  card. 


Rose  Specialists 


ELISHA  J.  HICKS,   M.C.,   N.R.S.,  etc. 
HURST,   BERKS. 


Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 


KELWAY   &   SON 

Retail  Plant  Department 

LANGPORT,  SOMERSET 


Hardy  Plants 

ColourBorders 

Gladioli 


J.  CHEAL  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

Nurseries 

CRAWLEY 


Landscape 
Qardeners 
Trees  and 
Shrubs,  etc. 


LAXTON  BROS. 

Nurseries 
BEDFORD 


Strawberries 

and 

Fruit  Trees 


PERRY'S 

Hardy  Plant  Farms 

ENFIELD,  MIDDX. 


Water  Lilies 

and 

Bog  Plants 


CARTER  PAGE  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

52  &  53,  London  Wall, 
LONDON,  E.C.2. 


ADtirrhinums. 
Chrysanthemums, 
Plants  (Alpine  and 
Herbaceous), 
Violas.  Tomatoes. 


PULHAM  &  SON 

Nurseries 
ELSENHAM,  ESSEX 

J.  JEFFERIES  &  SON,  Ltd. 
Royal  Nurseries 
CIRENCESTER 


Rock,  Alpine 
and  Herbace- 
ous Plants 

Ornamental 
Trees  for  Park 
and  Garden 


BOWELL  &  SKARRATT, 

Cemetery  Road, 
CHELTENHAM. 


Alpines, 
Herbaceous, 
Water   Lilies 


Landscape  Gardening 


WHITELEGG  &  CO. 
CHISLEHURST 

write  us 


Landscape  and 
Garden  Archi- 
tects, specialise 
in  Rock,  Water 
and  Formal 
Gardens,  etc. 


PULHAM  &  SON  Garden  Craftsmen, 

71,  Newman  Street,  W.  1  and  at  Rockworkers, 

Works  :  BROXBOURNE  vls^XnU.^T" 

Nurseries  :  ELSENHAM  Fountains,  etc. 


Heating   Apparatus 

C.  p.  KINNELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.        Mew   Boiler 
Greenhouse  Heating  List  No.  42, 

Soutuwark  St.,  London,  S.E.  1    Post  Free 


Garden  Sundries 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 

234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E.  1 


XL    ALL 

insecticide  & 
Fumigants 


GARDEN  SUPPLIES  Limited  All  Garden, 

(Boundary  C'hem.  Co.)  Estate, 

Cranmer  Street  and  Sport 

LIVERPOOL  Requirements 


CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Shad  Thames,  S.E.  1    and 
Bedford  Chambers 
CovENT  Garden,  W.C.  2 


Merchants  and 

Manufacturers 

of  Horticultural 

Sundries, 

Fertilisers  and 

Insecticides, 

etc. 


J.  BENTLEY,  Ltd. 
Barrow-on-Humber 
HULL 


Weed  Destroyers 
Lawn  Sand 
Insecticides 
Fertilizers 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 

234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E. 


XL  ALL 

Fertilizers  and 

Agricultural 

Manures 


BARNARDS,  Ltd. 
NORWICH 


Garden  Espaliers 
&  Trainers.  Par- 
ticulars of  our 
Stock  on  appli- 
cation 


The  New  DESTRUCTOR  CO. 

Ltd.  Rubbish 

41,  Walter  House,  Bedford  St.  Destructors 
Strand,  LONDON,  W. 


Seeds  and  Bulbs 


R.  H.  BATH  Ltd. 
The  Floral  Farms 
WISBECH 


Home-Grown 
Bulbs   and 
Seeds 


BLACKMORE  &  LANGDON 
Twerton  Hill  Nursery 
BATH 


Begonias 
Delphiniums 
Gloxinias 
Cyclamen,  etc. 


HENRY  ECKFORD 

Wem 
SHROPSHIRE 


Sweet  Peas  and 
G  arden  Seeds 
Fertilizers 


DAWKINS 

408,  King's  Road 

CHELSEA,  S.W. 


Lawn 
Grass 
Seed 


R.  WALLACE  &  CO. 

Ltd. 

New  Bulb  and 

Kiln  field  Gardens 

Iris   List 

COLCHESTER 

Now   Ready. 

UPSTONES 
Rotherham 
YORKS 


Seeds  from  the 
North    for 
satisfaction. 

(-'atalogues  free 


SEED    POTATOES 

Scotch  and  Yorkshire  Grown. 
ALL  THE  LEADING    VARIETIES 

No    better    stocks   obtainable. 


SEND     FOR     LIST. 


ISAAC  POAD  &  SONS,  LTD., 

Seed   Potato  Merchants,    YORK. 


The  Plant  for  the  Million — and  the  Millionaire 

ALLWOODII 

THE    NEW    HARDY    GARDEN    PIANF 

II  needs  no  c  nit  lire,  but  grows  tiy  itself  anywhere  Half 
rink  :iti<l  lialf  Carnation,  it  has  proved  a  wonderful  success, 
and  likionis  peipetually  from  .-pring  to  Autumn.  We  can 
give  iiuiuediate  delivery  of  the  undermentioned  varieties. 

ex  3^in.  Pots. 

HAROLD,   Pure  White 2;6  each  27  6  doz. 

JEAN,  White,  Violet  centre     ..  26       ,,  27  6     ,, 

PHYLLIS,   Lilac      2  ,,  22  6        , 

ROBERT,  Old  Rose         2/-      ,,  22/6     ,, 


1920     NOVELTIES 


ALBERT,  [,ilac   Mauve 5- 

RUFUS,  Red    Maroon     5- 

SUSAN,   Lilac  and   Black        ...     5- 


56  6  doz. 
56,6      ,, 
566      ,, 


Also  the   new   Border  Carnation,  "  PINK  CLOVE,*'  at 
2/6  per  plant,  27/6  per  dozen, 

Write  for  fully  illustrated  leaflet  regarding  ALLWOODII, 
and  if  you  are  interested  in  Carnations,  for  any  and  every 
purpose,  p'ease  ask  tor  our  large  Catalogue. 

When  you  think  of  Carnations,  you  think  of 


OOC^tkrzrzht^-^^^ 


The    Carnation    Specialists,    Deptk  4-. 
HAYWARDS    HEATH,    SUSSEX. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Fine  sturdy  plants,  Japanese,  10,  ,  7  0,  and  '>.-  per  dozen  ; 
incurved,  decoratives  and  singles,  5/-  per  dozen  each  section  ,' 
earliest,  4/0  per  dozen.     Fine  for  garden  decoration  and  for 
cutting  in  the  Autumn.     All  separate  named  varieties. 
Show  and  Regal  Pelargoniums,  11/-  and  15/-  per  dozen, 

or  carriage  paid,  in  pots,  3/0  per  dozen  e.\tra.    Fine  sturdy 

plants. 
Fuchsias,  0/-  and  7/6  per  dozen,  well  rooted, 
Coleus,  0/-  and  9/-  per  dozen. 
Crested  Nephrolepsis,  a  lovely  fern  for  windows,  1/-  each, 

.K\\  above  tine,  clean  sturdy  plants,  and  all  separate 
varieties.  Orders  value  6/-  and  upwards  sent  free  ;  under 
5  -  additional  6d,  lor  box  and  postage.     Catalogue  free. 

J.    W.    COLE     &     SON,   Chrysanthemum     Specialists, 
Peterborough, 


ARTINDALE'S 

New  List  of  Hardy  Flower  Roots 

is  now  ready,  post  free. 
The  finest  stock  of  Herbaceous  Plants  in  the  country. 
W.      ARTINDALE      &      SON,     Florists, 

SHEFFIELD. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

FOR   ALL   PURPOSES. 

SPLClAi.  OFFER  of  Early  Flowering  Border  Varieties  may 
be  had  now  or  in  May. 

Normandie,  delicate  pink. 
Perle  Chatillonaise,   creamy 

pink. 
Polly,  deep  orange. 
Roi  des  Blancs,  whit*-. 
Sanctity,  white. 


Arniorel,  coppery  bronze. 
Almiraiitt    chestnut  crimson. 
(.ii.;i'  iiri>.'  Oimson. 
Ildtan-  Mjirtin,  deep  yellow. 
J.  liaiiuister,  lemon  yellow. 
Leslie,  yellow. 


Verona,  terra  cotta. 

One  each  of  the  above  varieties,  post  free,  for  4/6,  twt. 

ijH  li  tor  8  -,  three  each  for  12/-,  sTix  each  for  24/-.     Also  all 

the    hadiiii:    and    most    up-to-date    varieties    of    Japanese. 

Occinativc-^,   Singles,   Pompons,   etc.,   well  rooted   plants  at 


pel  ditz. 

PERPETUAL 


CARNATIONS 


May  Bay,  liglit  pink. 
Mikado,  mauve. 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Ward,  deep  pink 
Rosette,  bright  cerise. 
Triumph,  best  crimson. 
White  Wonder,  best  white. 


Aviator,  briglit  scarlet. 

Beacon,  orange. 

Carola,  large  crimson. 

Oircf,  mauve. 

Em  Iiantrcss  Supreme,  pale 

salmon  pink. 
Mary  Allwood,  cherry  pink. 

One  each  of  the  above  varieties  ex.  2Un.  jiots  for  14/-, 
two  each  for  26'-,  tiiree  each  for  38/-,  carriage  paid.  For 
plants  in  3-Un.  pots  add  4,6  per  dozen  extra. 

C'ataloge  and/or  Novelty  List  post  free  from 

KEPrH    LUXFORD    &   CO.,    Sheering   Nurseries,    Harlow, 

Essex,  and  at  Sawbridgewortii,  Herts. 


April  24,    1920. 
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WEBBS'        POPULAR        ANNUALS       for 

SUMMER   GARDENINU.— 

Webbs'  Perfection  Pink  Aster. 

Webbs'  Ostricli  Plume  Aster. 

Webbs'  Admiration  Stocic. 

Weljbs'  Imperial  Centaurea. 

Webbs'  Butter  Eschschoitzia. 

Webbs'  Ensign  Larkspur. 

Webbs'  Double  Rose  Godetia. 

Webbs'  Brilliant  Ilelichrysum. 

Webbs'  Giant  Mignonette. 

Webbs'  Selected  Sliirley  Poppy  ;  each  8d.,  and  1/- 
per  packet.  Webbs'  Double  Salmon  Clarkia,  Snowflake  Candy- 
tuft, bedding  Gem  Nasturtium,  each  8d.  per  packet ; 
Sunbeam  Calliopsls,  6d.  per  packet ;  post  free.  WEBBS' 
PRIZE  LAWN  GRASS  SEEDS,  tor  tennis,  croquet  and 
garden  lawns,  'J/eib.,  6/6  gallon,  48/-  bushel :  carriage  paid. 
Leaflet  on  "  Making  and  Renovating  Lawns,"  post  free. — 
Webb  *  Sons,  Ltd.,  The  King's  Seedsmen.  Stourbridge. 


WATERERS'    VIOLAS,— Our    select   stock 

of  nice  tufty  plants  in  the  leading  popular  shades  now  ready. 
— John  Wateree,  Sons  &  Ckisp  Ltd.,  The  Nurseries 
Twyford,  Berks. 


KINGS      ACRE      VIOLAS,      for      bedding 

and  exhibition.  Twelve  finest  named  varieties  for  33.  6d., 
post  free ;  50  for  93.  6d. ;  100  for  18s.,  carriage  paid. 
Best  mauve,  white,  blue,  purple,  and  yellow  varieties,  and 
intermediate  shades.  New  bedding  catalogue  free  on  appli- 
cation.— King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Ltd.,  Hereford. 


KINGS     ACRE     VEGETABLE      PLANTS, 

Including  Cranston'3  famous  "  Excelsior "  and  "  Ailsa 
Craig  "  onions,  leeks,  cabbage,  cauliflowers,  brussels  sprouts, 
savoys,  celery,  tomatoes,  etc.  Complete  list  with  When 
and  How  to  plant,  and  Full  cultural  instructions;  a  most 
Useful  and  Practical  Publication,  free  by  post. — King's 
Acre  NnRSERiES.  Ltd.,  Hereford. 

DOUBLE  STRENGTH  GARDEN  MANURE. 

The  strongest  and  cheapest  in  use  of  all  fertilisers, 
201b.  bag,  price  5/-, carriage  paid.  For  lawns  like  velvet, U3e 
"  CalnuB,"  tlie  great  lawn  dressmg,  281b.  bag,  price  5/6, 
carriage  paid. — Sole  makers,  The  Ammonia  Fertiliser 
COY.,  Bedford. 

CARNATION  CULTURAL  GUIDE.— Com- 
plete instructions  for  greenhouse  and  outdoor  culture,  7d. 
post  free. — C.  H.  TAnDEViN.  Willaston,  Birkenhead. 

GLORIOUS     PHLOX.  —  Strong     flowering 

cimnps.  twelve  varieties, all  distinct  from  my  superb  collection, 
7/6, carriage  paid,  for  cash;  send  for  list. — EDWARDS,  215, 
Maryvale  Road,  Bourn vllle. 

VIOLAS,      BEAUTIFUL      VIOLAS,     from 

my  superb  collection  of  exhibition  and  border  varieties ; 
12  strong  plants  in  12  distinct  varieties,  28.  6d.,  carriage  paid 
for  cash. — Edwards,  215,  Maryvale  Road,  Bournville. 

FLOWER   POTS.— 10  8in.,  12  6in.,  15  5in., 

15  4in.,  15  3in.,  complete,  packed  free,  12s.  6d.  Hlustrated 
list  of  pots,  saucers,  seed  and  cutting  pans,  seakale,  and 
rhubarb  pots.,  etc.,  free. — iHoa.  Jeavons,  Potteries,  Brierley 
Hill. 

ALPINE,   MORAINE    AND   HERBACEOUS 

PLANTS.  Descriptive  catalogue  post  tree  on  application. — 
Maxwell  A  Beale,  Dorset  Nursery,  Broadstone.  Dorset. 

100      TONS      CRAZY      YORK      PAVING, 

suitable  for  garden  paths  or  Dutch  gardens. — .\pply  A.  D. 
Thompson,  F.R.H.S.,  Consulting  Horticulturist,  Forestry 
Expert,  etc.,  11,  Adam  Street,  Adelphl,  London,  W.C.  2. 
Telephone  :  Gerrard  45Q1. ^_ 

LAUY  ARTIST.— Specialist  m  Flower  Paint- 
ing and  Garden  subjects,  and  highly  recommended  by  the 
Editor  of  "  THE  Garden,"  is  prepared  to  make  sketches  of 
Gardens  or  Flowers  and  Shrubs. — Miss  M.  A.  West, 
10.  Southfleld  Road.  Tunbridge  We'ls. 

TOMATO   PLANTS. — Ailsa   Craig,  Kondine 

Red,  Lister's  Prolific,  Liberty  and  Early  Dawn ;  strong, 
transplanted,  ex  boxes,  12,  3/- ;  25,  5/6  ;  50,  10/- ;  ex  three- 
inch  pots,  6,  3/- ;  12,  4/9  ;  25,  9/- ;  carriage  paid. — YOUNQ, 
Maddybenny  Nursery.  Coleraine. 

GENTIANA    VERNA,    twelve     clumps    5/- 

free ;  six  Bee  Orchids,  6/-.  O'Kellt,  Botanist,  Bally- 
vaughan.  Ireland. 

WAKELEY'S  PATENTED  HOP  MANURE. 

— The  only  reliable  and  complete  substitute  for  Stable 
manure.    See  advt.  on  p.  x. 

SPLENDID     YELLOW     FIBROUS     LOAM. 

Pure  Leaf  Mould,  Coarse  Sand,  each  5/-  per  sack.    Prepared 


JAPANESE  LILIES  FOR  APRIL  PLANTING 

in  splendid  condition  ;  Lilium  auratum,  Platyphyllum, 
longiflorum,  speclosum  andligrlnum  varieties  Descriptive 
list  post  free. — Babr  &  SONS,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C.  2. 


HARDY  BORDER  CLOVE  CARNATIONS.— 

Sow  our  wonderfxU  strain  now,  2s.  6d.  and  5s.  per  packet.  Grand 
stock  of  named  varieties.  No.  1,  dozen,  183.  6d. ;  No.  2, 
25s.,  carriage  paid. — Write  for  particulars  to  James  Douglas, 
Edenside.  Great  Bookham. 


ROUGH  HANDS  caused  bv  gardening  made 

soft  and  smooth  in  one  night  by  "Piano,"  3d.  tablet,  from 
Chemists,  or  post  free,  Milner's  Chemical  Co..  Liverpool. 


McDOUGALL'S      WEED      KILLER,     non 

poisonous,  safe,  effective.  In  tins.  Pints,  1/9;  quarts,  3/-; 
J-gall.,  4/9 ;  1  gall.,  7|- ;  5  galls.,  27/6.  From  Seeds- 
men, Nurserymen,  Ironmongers. — Sole  Manufacturers, 
McDodgall  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Port  Street,  Manchester.  Estab- 
lished 1845. 


McDOUGALL'S  "  FUMERS  "  and  INSECTI- 

clde  *'  Sheets  "  for  greenhouse  fumigation  ;  safe,  effectual, 
economical.  Sold  by  all  seedsmen  and  nurserymen.  — 
McDonoAiL  Bros..  Ltd..  Port  Street   Manchester. 


"  KATAKILLA "     destroys      insect    pests, 

caterpillars,  green  fly,  etc. ;  non-poisonous  ;  a  perfect  garden 
insecticide  ;  cartons  to  make  ten  galls.,  2/- ;  cartons  to  make 
50  galls.,  6/- ;  from  nurserymen,  seedsmen,  and  ironmongers. 
— Sole  Manufacturers,  McDODGALL  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Port 
Street,  Manchester.    Estd.  1845. 

SEWAGE      DISPOSAL      FOR      COUNTRY 

HOUSES. — No  emptying  of  cesspools;  a  perfect  fertilizer; 
no  solids  ;  no  open  filters  ;  perfectly  automatic ;  everything 
underground.  State  particulars.  —  William  Bkattie,  8, 
Lower  Orosvenor  Place,  Westminster. 


GROW  "PREMIER"  SEEDS.    WHY  NOT? 

Highest  quality.  Best  Value.  Awarded  3  Gold  Medals. 
Full  descriptions  and  cultural  directions  of  the  best  and  most 
protitable  kinds  to  crow.  See  our  uniqu  pocket  seed  guide 
containing  a  practical  monthly  calendar  iree.— i  eemier 
Seed  Co.,  Ltd.,  Seed  Specialista.  London  Road,  Brighton. 

ECONOMIC  PRICES.— Herbaceous,   Border 

and  Bedding  Plants,  Antirrhinums  {20  sorts);  Sweet  Pea 
Plants  (37  sorts),  etc.  My  list  will  save  you  20%. — 
]!EV.  C.  Barnes,  F.R.H.S.,  Scofton,  Worksop. 

ROCK  —  HERBACEOUS  —  PRIMROSES, 

double  and  single,  etc.;  advice  given  on  remouelUng  of 
gardens  and  lists — HopRms.  Mere  Shepper'^on 


ROCKERIES,     BORDERS     AND      WOOD- 

LANDS.  —  Alpines,  pot  gro%\"n,  rare  shrubs,  including 
Himalayan  and  other  rhododendrons,  herbaceous  plants 
etc. ;  aquatics ;  formation  of  rockeries. — G.  Beuthe, 
Eeston,  Kent. 


PERPETUAL      CARNATIONS.  —  Health\ 

Guernsey  Plants,  from  21/-  per  24  plants,  carriage  paid. 
Ask  Catalogue. — Van  der  Slots  (late  H.  Burnett),  St. 
Margaret's  Nurseries,  Guernsey. 


IRON   AND  WIRE  FENCING  for  gardens, 

tree  guards,  gates,  arches,  espaliers,  rose  stakes,  and  orna- 
mental garden  iron  and  wire  work  of  every  description.  Send 
for  illustrated  catalogue.  Also  kennel  railing  and  poultry 
fencing.  Ask  for  separate  lists. — BouLTON  &  Paul,  Ltd., 
Manufacturers,  Norwich. 

RIVERS'   FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  VINES, 

Figs,  Oranges  and  Orchard  House  trees  are  of  flrst-claes 
quality,  and  a  large  and  select  stock  is  always  on  view. 
Inspection  Invited.  Price  list  post  free  on  application. — 
TH08.  RrvERa  &  Soy,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbrldgeworth,  Herts 


DYDWEED,     NON   -   POISONOUS     WEED 

KILLER. — Used  in  powder  form  or  dissolved  in  water ;  a 
safe,  effective  and  economical  powder.  In  tins,  to  make 
7  galls,  solution,  2/6  ;  15  galls.,  4/6  ;  25  galls.,  6/6  ;  75  galls., 
13/6  ;  500  galls.,  65/- ;  1,000  galls.,  110/-.  Carriage  extra 
on  first  tliree  sizes ;  larger  quantities  special  quotations. 
Obtainable  from  seedsmen,  ironmongers,  stores,  etc. — 
Manufacturers,  Hawker  &  Botwood,  Ltd.,  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Chemists,  50,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C.  3. 


!  JAMES   GRAY,  LTD.,   Builder   of    Conser- 

vatoriea,  Greenhouses,  etc.,  and  Heating  Encineers,  Danverg 

Street.  Chelsea.  London.  S.W.  3.     Wire,  Gray,  201,  Westerr., 

I  London.    Telephone  :  Western.  201. 


WM.   DUNCAN   TUCKER   &   SONS,   LTD., 

, , , ^ Lawrence  Road,  South  Tottenham,  N.  IB. — Conservatories, 

Compost,  6/6  ;  Cocoanut  Fibre,  5/6  per  sack.    Kalnit,  14  lbs.  i  Winter  Gardens,  Vineries.  Peach   Houses,  Portable  Bulld- 


2/9. —  W.  Heruebt  &  CO.,  Hop  Exchange.  London,  S.E. 


I  logs,  etc. 


SUTTON'S    WALLFLOWERS.— IMMENSE 

FLOWKKS      or       BRILLIANT      COLOUR.         SWEET- 
SCENTED. 
Sutton's  Fire  King.     Vivid  Orange-scarlet,  per  pkt.  1/6 
Sutton's  Orange  Bedder.   A  very  striking 

colour      .         .        .        a        .         .         .       ,,     ,,     1/6 

Sutton's  Primrose  Monarch 1/6 

Sutton's  Giant  Blood  Red    .        .         .         .      „     „     1/6 
Sutton's  Yellow  phceni.x.   (Early  Flowering)      „     ,,     1,6 

Sutton's  Superb  Mixed ,     „     li- 

POST  FREE. 

SUTTON  &  SONS,  THE  KING'S  SEEDSMEN,  READING 


NOW   IS   THE   TIME  TO   PLANT. 

A     KELWAY     COLOUR     BORDER,     and 

you  will  be  able  to  enjoy  its  exquisite  beauty  for  many  yeara 
to  come  without  any  great  expense  or  trouble. 

Send  measurement  of  your  border.  Paeonies.  Delphiniums, 
Phloxes  and  other  beautiful  flowers  included  In  Kelway 
Schemes,  which  provide  blooms  from  early  Spring  to  late 
Autumn. 

'Southsea. 

"Am  now  writing  you  re  the  splendid  collection  of  her- 
baceous and  rock  plants  which  was  forwarded  to  me  this 
year.  They  have  been  much  admired  by  all  my  visitors 
and  friends;  in  fact,  I  may  say  that  my  garden  In  Southsea 
wants  some  beating.  I  may  require  a  few  more  plants  later 
on.  All  arrived  in  good  condition  and  I  have  not  lost  a 
plant." 

Write  NOW  to  Kelway  &  Son,  Retail  Plant  Department, 
Langport.  Somerset. 

NOW   IS  THE  TIME  TO   PLANT 

KELWAY'S     LOVELY     GLADIOLI     FOR 

SUMMER  AND  AUTUMN  FLOWERS.— Kelway's  famous 

Gladioli,  planted  now,  produce  grand  spikes  of  glorious 
flowers  from  July  until  late  Autumn.  They  are  particularly 
useful  for  church  decorations  during  Harvest  Festivals,  for 
hxviie  halls  and  tiospitals,  and  for  decoratini^  the  home  when 
other  flowers  are  scarce.  They  will  grow  in  towns,  and  we 
can  supply  them  in  all  colours  for  immediate  planting.  Do 
not  buy  Dutch  bulbs,  but  send  at  once  tor  our  new  price  list 
of  named  sorts  to  the  Retail  Plant  Department. 
KKLWAYX'  SOX.  Langport,  Somerset. 

THE  GLADIOLUS  BEAUTIFUL.— Kelway's 

new  "  LANGPRIM  HYBRIDS  '  open  up  a  fresh  vista  of 
loveliness.  The  predominatiug  colours  are  delicate  clear 
yellows,  apricot  and  omber.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  long 
elegant  slender  stems  and  their  outlines  are  graceful  in  the 
extreme.  Gold  Medal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
August.  1919.  Being  the  first  in  the  field  with  these  grand 
novelties,  we  are  able  to  offer  them  at  a  very  moderate 
price.  British  products  for  British  gardens.  Write  to-day 
for  catalogue  to  the  Retail  Plant  Department,  KelwaY  and 
Son,  Langport,  Som. _„_^^_____ 

DOBBIE     &     CO.,      ROYAL     SEEDSMEN^ 

Edinburgh,  will  send  a  copy  of  their  1920  Catalogue  and 
Guide  to  Gardening  free,  if  this  Paper  Is  mentioned. 

BATH'S   DAHLIAS,     BEGONIAS,     CHRY- 

SANTHEMUMS  AKD  BEDDING  PLANTS.— New  Spr.ng 
List  is  now  ready,  and  wi  1  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 
— (Dept.  E.),  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  The  Floral  Farms,  Wishech. 

LAXTONS'    SEEDS.— iNew    Catalogue     lor 

1920  contains  all  the  latest  novelties  in  flowers  and  vege- 
tables, including  the  fine  new  pea  "  Admiral  Beatty."  List 
gratis  ou  application.  Pamphlet  on  Fruit  Culture  for  IJd. 
postage. — Laxton  Brothers.  Bedford. 

GREENHOUSE  PAINTING  AND  GLAZING. 

— "  VITROLITE  "  superior  to  White  Lead  Paint,  27  6  per 
gall.  "  PLASTINE  "  supersedes  Putty,  44/-  per  cwt. — 
Full  particulars  from  W.  CiRSON  &  Sons,  Grove  Works, 
Battersea.     Agents  throughout  the  couutry. 

ROCK  PLANTS,  best  varieties,  inexpensive  ; 

list  free. — Marion  Gledstanes,  Fardross,  Clogher,  Tyrone. 

BIRDS'   BATHS,  GARDEN    VASES,    SUN- 

DIALS,  NESTING  BOXES.  Catalogue  (No.  4)  free.— 
MoORTON.  5.  Thornton  Avenue.  Chiswlrk. 

ROCKERY    PLANTS   SPECIALITY.— Write 

for  descriptive  list,  free. — TERRY  Lee,  16,  Morden  Eoad, 
Stechlord,  Birmingham. 

GARDEN     AND     TENNIS     NETS.  —  Best 

Jln.  salmon  twine  netting,  6d.,  do.  cotton,  5d. ;  lln.  4fd. 
sq.  yd.  Nets,  SOyds.  by  4yds.,  25yds.  by  Syds.,  lOOyds.  by 
2yd3.,  30/-  pad  ;  parcelling  twines,  ropes,  cords,  raflia, 
paper,  etc. ;  prices,  write  for  list ;  goods  carriage  paid. — 
W.  OUYER  Allen,  Net  Maker,  Portlileven,  Cornwall. 

HEATING     APPARATUS     FOR     GREEN- 

houses,  vineries,  etc.,  supplied  with  various  arrangements 
of  pipes.  Vanguard,  conical,  sectional,  saddle  and  coil 
boilers.  Pipes,  fitting",  etc.  Illustrated  list  free. — TH08. 
Jeavons,  Silver  Street  Works,  Brierley  Hill. 
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407o  Increase  in 
Potato   Crops 


The     finest      food 
for  all  vegetables. 

POTATOES 

CARROTS 

TURNIPS 

PARSNIPS 

BEETROOTS 

PEAS 

BEANS 

GREEN  CROPS 


M  R.Martin  H.  Bradley.  Instructor  in  Horticulture 
to  the  Kent  Education  Committee,  experimented 
with  Multiple  in  the  cultivation  of  Potatoes. 
On  one  plot  he  used  Multiple,  on  another  "something 
else"  (well  known  to  the  public),  and  to  the  other  he 
gave  nomanurial  help  whatever. 

Each  plot  consisted  0/48  seti  of  Great  Scot. 
1 5 1 J  lbs.  of  sound,  well  developed  tubers  were  harvested 
from  the  Multiple  pIot-32    lbs.  more  than  grown  with 
the '■  something  else" — 43jlbs.  more  than  grown  with- 
out Fertiliser. 
A  clear  lead  for  the  Multiple  groun  crop  by  40  per  cent. 

in  weight. 
The  maximum  benefit  of  Potato  crops  is  obtained   by 
sprinkling  a  little  Multiple  in    the    foot  of  the  trench 
before  planting,  and  top  dressing  with  Multiple  imme- 
diately before  earthing  up, 
lU  all    in   the   imtructions  for   use,  which   accompan!/ 

MaltiBl- 


GARDEN    PLANT    FOOD. 

SOLD   BY   ALL   SEEDSMEN   IN 

Each.  Each. 

112  lb.  b.ags  .  23/-  56  lb.  bags  .  12/- 
28  1b.  „  .  6/6  141b.  „  .  3/6 
7  1b.     „        .       2/-        Large  Cartons      II- 


ROBINSON  BROTHERS,  LTD,  WEST  BROMWICH,  STAFFS. 


SAVE    YOUR    FRUIT 


AND     FLOWERS 

FROM  INSECT  PESTS 

BY    USING    THE 

Cooper  Horticultural  Remedies 


T    NICOTINE  (V2)  SUMMER  FLUID 

FOR     SnMMEB     SPRAYING 

A  Nicotine  Preparation  for   Apple-Suciter,  Green-Fly. 
&c..  on  FRUIT.  ROSE  and  other  TREES. 

Sold  inQrLTins:  I.  2.  5.  and  10  GalL  Drunu; 
and  in  20  and  40  GalL  Casks. 


^  COOPER'S  MILDEW  (V2K)  FLUID 

For  ROSE.  STRAWBERRY  and  other  MILDEWS 
alao  STRAWBERRY  LEAF  SPOT. 

Sold  b  Qrt  Tins  :  1.  2.  S,  and  10  Gall.  Dmms : 
and  in  40  Gall  Casks. 


+  COOPER'S 

ARSENATE  Of  LEAD  PASTE 

FOR  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  CODLING  MOTH 
AND  LEAF-EATING  CATERPILLARS. 

Mizei  well,  adheres  well,  remains  a  long  time  in  euspension,  coats 
foliage  nniiormly,  and  does  not  icorch  when  properly  prepared. 

Sold  in  1,  5.  and  10  lb.  Tuis  ;  and  in  SO  and  100  lb.  Kets. 


JL    COOPER'S  FUMIGATIN6  FLUID 

A  te-inforced  NICOTINE  PREPARATION  for 
Destroyina  INSECT  PESTS  IN  GLASS-HOUSES 
Sold  in  Bottles  in  5  sizes;  and  in  Pint  Qrt.  &  h  GalL  Tins. 


^     COOPER'S  WEEDICIDE 

After  trial — Received  the*  Commended"  award 

of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Kills  Weeds  on  Garden  Paths  and  Gravelled  S[>ac<s. 

Sold  in  Qrt.  Tins  ;  i.  1,  2,  and  5  GalL  Dmms,  and  in  20  and 

40  GalL  Casks. 
/  gall,  maket  100  fall:  of  effective  Weedkiller 


UlTEST    PRICES    ON     APPLICATION 


OF  AGENTS  EVERYWHERE 


Bol*  Hanufaoturera  i 

WILUAM  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS,  Berkbuiulei 


^^M 


ANTI  FLY  POWDER 


i 


I    Absolute      preventive      of      Onion,    Carrot    and 
Celery   Fly,  also  Common  Cabbage    Caterpillar 

Per  cwt.,  18/5  ;   i  cwt.,  9/6  ;   28  Jbs.,  4/9. 

"LeFRUmER  MANURE 

The  Perfection  of  Plant  Food, 
Cwt.,  30/-  ;    i  cwt.,  16/-  :    28  lbs.,  9/-  ;]  14  lbs.,  S/-. 

POTATO  MANURE  "SUCCESS."  A3  supplied 
to  Allotment  Holder  Associations. 

BONES  AND  BONE  MEAL  for  Vme  Borders. 

ELECTRIC  WEED  KILLER,  Liquid  and  Powder. 
For  Carriage  Drives  and  Garden  Paths. 

QRUBICIDE    SOIL    FUMIQANT.      The    Under- 

■  ^  ground  Insecticide,  17/4  per  cwt. 

Carriage  paid  on  all  the  above. 

LOAM,  RICH,  YELLOW,  FIBROUS  Quotations 
in  truck  loads  to  any  station. 

GREENHOUSE  BLINDS  made  up  to  any  size  and 
fixed  by  our  experienced  fitters. 

MOWERS  FROM  STOCK.  All  sizes,  all  prices. 
Special  value,  T.vpe  "  K  "  side  wheel  machine. 
9in.  driving  wheel.  Five  blades  and  under  knife, 
best  Sheffield  steel.  Light  running,  swift  cutting, 
size  lOin.,  55/2.     Carriage  Paid. 

GARDEN       HOSE,       SPRAYINQ       MACHINES 
TOOLS. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  largest  Horticultural  Stock  in 
the  Kingdom  (Post  free). 


Wm.WOOD  &  SON,  Ltd., 

THE   ROYAL    HORTICULTURISTS   BY 
APPOINTMENT, 

BEEGHWOOD  WORKS, 
TAPLOW,  BUCKS. 


Telephone  No.  :  TeleRTams  : 

BURNHAM  79.  "GARDENlNa  TAPLOW.-. 


LETHORION    :: 

IMPROVED  METAL  VAPOUR  CONE 

Fumigator 


Introduced  1885. 


N' 


OTHING  yet  intro- 
duced has  surpassed 
this  valuable  method 
of  Fumigating  Greenhouses. 
It  combines  economy  with 
efficiency  in  every  way, 
and  is  certain  death  to  all 
pests,  without  any  injury  to 
vegetation  ! 

Only  a  match  required  for 
starting  it !      Full  directions 

Kesiatered  TraJe  -MdrJi  l.jy5"      for  USe  On  each  Cone. 

Prices. — .No.  1 .  for  Frames  and  "  Lean-to's  "  up  to  1,000 

cubic  ft.,  9d.  each;    No.  2  for  Small  Greenhouses  up  to 

1,500   cubic    ft.,    1,-  each;     No.    3,   for  general  use  in 

Large  Greenhouses  from  2,0L0  to  2,500  cubic  ft.,  1/6  each 

Sold  by  the  Trade  qeneraUy. 

CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  LONDON,  S.E.  1 

GUARANTEED 

GRASS  IMPROVERS 


A  SOUND 
BUSINESS  PROPOSITION 
If  your  Lawns.  Tennis  Court*. 
Golf.  Bowling  Greens,  or 
Cricket  Pitches  are  not  satis- 
factory, write  us  ful  y,  ^ving  par- 
ticulars oi  their  condition.  OUR 
ADVICE  IS  FREt:.  and.  if 
followed,  we  guarantee  whatever 
treatment  we  supply  to  be  satis- 
factory, or  if  not  to  return  your 

money. 
Over  SO  years  of  practical  experience 
enables  us  to  make  you  this  offer. 
Our  business  has  been  built  on 
the  sound  princ  pie  that  we,  as 
experts,  must  guarantee  what 
'we  recommend. 
WRITE     US     NOW 


;  iT  LIMITED  ^ 


IwnaMruaicAiG 


.■^^nmt' 


V- 


SEED    POTATOES 

7Ib.  141b.  281b.  561b.  1121b. 

"  Edzell  Blue  ••    2/8  4/2  7/3  13,6  25/- 

■■  Great  Scot" 1 

"King  George"    •2/6  3/10  6/8  12/3  22/6 

"The  Ally" ) 

"  Arran  Comrade " 4/10  8/6  16/-  3i;-  60/- 

"  Golden  Wonder"    2/«  3/10  6/8  12/3  24/- 

"Tenii.iar"    2/6  3/10  6/8  12/3  22/6 

"  Tinwald  Perfection "  .     4'1  6,8  12/3  23/6  45/- 

"  The  Factor" 2/5  3,9  6/6  12/-  22/- 

"  Up-to-Date " 2/5  3/9  6,6  12/-  22/- 

The  above  are  all  Scotch  Groivn. 

••  Duke  of  York " 3/-  4/9  8/-  14/6  27/6 

"  Early  Eclipse " 2/-  3/3  6/-  11/-  20/- 

"  Sharpens  Express "...  2/4  3/6  6/-  11/-  20/- 

"  Sir  J.  Llewellyn "...  2/3  3/3  6/-  11/-  20/- 

•  British  Queen " 1/9  3/-  5/-  9/-  16/- 

"  Koval  Kidnev "    2/-  2/10  4/9  8/6  15/- 

"  Arfan  Chief "    2/-  2A0  4/9  8/6  15/- 

■  Evergood  "    2'-  2/10  4/6  8/-  14/- 

•  King  Edward " 2/1  3/-  5/-  9/-  17/6 

"  Kerr's  Pink  " 3/3  5/4  9,'9  18/6  35/- 

■•  Majestic " 2/3  4/6  8/6  15/-  29/- 

"Sutton'sFlourball"  ..  2/6  3A0  7/-  13/-  25/- 

••  The  Lochar "    2  '3  3/4  5/8  10/3  18/6 

SPECIAL  OFFER. 
3}lb.  each  "  Edzell  Blue,"  the  "  Ally,"  "  Arran  Comrade," 
and  "  Tinwald  Perfection  " — all  Scotch  grown — packed  free 
and  sent  carriage  paid  by  passenger  train  for  8/-.  A  splendid 
chance  to  test  these  new  varieties.  Doable  quantity,  7Ib8. 
of  each,  15/-. 

Shallots   6d.  per  lb. 

Potato  Onions   1/6       „ 

Collections  of  Peas,  Beans  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  2/6,  3/6, 
5/-,  10/6,  and  21/-,  carriage  paid. 

Send  for  full  Catalogue  of  Seed  Potatoet,  Peas,  Beant  and 
Vegetable  Seeds. 

CHARLES  LEWIN  GURTtS 

Anchor  St.,  CHATTERIS,  Cambridgeshire 


April  24,  1920.] 


THE   GARDEN. 


Mrs.   PYM'S   FAMOUS    PLANTS 

32nd    SEASON         24/-  worth  for  20/- 


All  post  free  or  carriage  paid  passenger  traiu. 


SPLENDID     STRONQ      HARDY      PLANTS. 

PLANT    NOW    FOR   SUCCESS. 

Achillea,  Peail,  6,  1/4.  Agrostemma,  crimson,  6,  1/4. 
Alpine  Wallflowers,  20.  1/6.  Alpine  Pinks,  8,  1/4. 
Anchusa  Italica.  intense  blue,  4,  1/4.  Anchusa  Diopraore, 
3,  1/4.  Aquilegia,  Clematis  Howered,  6,  1/4.  Aquilegia, 
new  long  spurred,  6,  1/4.  Aquilegia,  double  and  single 
mixed,  8, 1/4.  Asters,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  named  varieties, 
4  1/4  Aubrielia  purpurea,  12,  1/6.  Aubrietia  Hendersonii, 
large  blooms,  very  rich  purple.  0,  1/4.  Auricula  Alpina,  4,  1/4. 
Campanula, dwarf  ortall,blueorwhite,  4,  1/4.  Campanula 
pyramidalis,  cliimney  bell  flowers,  grand  two-year-old 
plants,  3,  1/4.  Canterbury  Bells,  splendid,  strong 
year -old  plants  for  grand  show  this  year,  lovely 
single  pink,  6,  1/4:  cup  and  saucer  (>,  1/4;  Dean's  lovely 
hybrid-,  12,  1/0;  single  wlute  or  blue  12,  1/6:  mixed 
doubles,  «,  1/4.  Cerastium,  Snow  in  Summer,  12,  1/6. 
Pentstemon  barbatus,  coral,  pink,  4, 1/4.  Chrysanthemum 
maximum,  very  large  white,  6,  1/4.  Rook  Roses,  6,  1/4. 
Cornflowsr  Kelwav's  blue  12,  1/4.  Cowslip,  new  red,  6, 
1/4.  Daisies,  double  mixed,  20,  1/0.  Delphiniums,  3,  1/4. 
Dianthus,  all  colours  and  varieties,  12,  1/0.  Dianthus, 
new  type,  large  flowering,  splendid  colours :  Doub'e  Pink 
Beauty,  Salmon  Queen,  Crimson  Belle,  Snowdrift,  Vesuvius 
(orange  scarlet).  Fireball  (double  scarlet),  Queen  of  Holland 
(white, )  6,  1 '4.  Erigoron  mauve  Marguerites,  4, 1/4.  Forget- 
me  -  nota,  best  royal  and  indigo  dwarf  blue,  20,  1/6. 
Qaillardia  arandiflora.  magnificent  new  hybrids,  6,  1/4. 
Qalega,  goat's  rue,  wliite  or  mauve,  4,  1/4.  Qypsophila 
paniculata,  6,  1/4.  Oypsophila  glabrata,  dwarf,  12,  1/6. 
Helenium ,  Bigelowi,  Hooperi,  Autumnal,  6, 1/4.  Helianthus, 
Perennial  Sunflower,  single,  12,  1/6  ;  Miss  Mellish,  6,  1/4  ; 
double,  6,  1/4.  Hollyhocks,  4.  1/4.  Honesty,  12,  1/4. 
Iceland  Poppies,  0,  1/4.  Incarvillea,  3,  1/4.  Iris,  mixed 
colours,  large  Flag.  4.  1/4.  Linum,  blue  Flax,  12,  1/6.  Tree 
Lupin,  white  and  yellow,  4,  1/4.  Lychnis,  scarlet  or  salmon, 
6,  1/4.  Oriental  Poppies,  scarlet,  salmon,  apricot,  crimson, 
etc.,  6,  1/4.  Pinks, coloured,  6,  1/4.  Polyanthus,  Kelway's 
best  variety  and  gold  laced,  8,  1/4.  Polyanthus  Primrose, 
6,1/4.  Ribbon  Grass  variegated,  6  clumps,  1/4.  Rose  of 
Sharon,  4,  1/4.  Rosa  Campion,  12.  1/4.  Rudbeckia 
Newmanii,  4,  1/4;  Golden  Ball,  4,1/4.  Saponaria,  pink 
trailing,  8,  1/4.  Saxifraga,  mossy,  assorted,  6. 1/4.  Sedums, 
assorted,  6,  1/4.  Silene  compacta,  pink,  20,  1/6.  Sweet- 
william,  splendid  mixed  12,  1/4.  Thrift,  compact  pink, 
12,  1/6.  Tritoma,  Red  Hot  Poker,  3,  1/4.  Valerian, 
crimson,  12,  1/6.  Verbascum,  dwarf  or  tall,  6,  1/4, 
Veronica,  light  or  dark  blue,  4,  1/4. 

Hemerocallis,  lovely  large  flowering  hardy  Lily, 
tawny  and  orange  red  shades,  very  handsome,  large  roots, 
3,  1/4.  PsBonies,  white,  pink,  yellow,  crimson,  1,  1/4 
Pceonles,  mixed,  2,  1/4.  Phlox,  large  flowering,  white,  pink, 
crimson,  scarlet,  mauve,  2,  1/4.  Phlox,  mixed  large  flower- 
ing, 3,  1/4.  Spircea  palmata,  beautiful  hardy  scariet,  1,  1/4. 
Monarda,  new,  scarlet,  2,  1/6. 

Campanula  Wahlenbergia,  large  clematis-flowered,  blue 
or  white,  dwarf.  4,  1/4.  Campanula  macrantha,  tall, 
mauve,  4,  1/4.  Campanula  carpatica,  dwarf  blue  or  white, 
rockery,  pots,  etc.,  4,  1/4.  Candytuft,  perennial  lilac  or 
white,  4,  1/4.  Commelina  cadistis,  Heavenly  blue,  6,  1/4. 
Dianthus  deltoides,  maiden's  pink,  creeping,  masses  light 
pink  flowers,  6,  1/4.  Eupatorium,  Fraserii,  white,  splendid 
for  cutting,  4.  1/4.  Echinacea,  new  red  perennial  sunflower, 
2,  1/4.  Qalega,  goat's  rue,  inauve  or  white,  6,  1/4.  Hesperis, 
Dame  violet,  fragrant  spikes,  mauve  or  white,  6,  1/4.  Lupins, 
perennial,  large  plants,  splendid  spikes,  blue,  white  or  pink, 
6,  1/4.  Pyrethrum,  Kelway's,  lovely  hybrids,  4,  1/4. 
Silene  schafta,  rockery  gem,  masses  pink,  flowers  for 
months,  6,  1/4.  Statice  sea  lavender,  4,  1/4.  Solomon's 
Seal,  6,  1/4.  Physalis,  Cape  gooseberry  or  Chinese  lantern, 
giant  variety,  6,  1/4.  Jacob's  Ladder,  beautiful  blue, 
«,  1/4. 


Cucumbsr,  improved  Telegraph,  best  for  liouse  or 
frame.  2,  I  i;. 

Hundredweight  Pumpkin,  pot  now  to  plant  out  later  for 
•rL'ttyl  resiiiis,  4    1/0. 

Tomatoes,  iiest  varieties,  strong  transplanted,  6,1/4. 

Strong  autumn  plants  from  open  ground.  Spring 
Cabbage,  Winter  Tripoli  Onions,  Lettuce,  Leeks, 
Perpetual  Spinach,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Pickling 
Cabbage.      lOU,  2/-;    300,  4/6. 

Sage,  Thyme,  IVI  .it,  Marjoram,  Fennel,  6,  1/4. 

Parsley,  best  cnrle;i,  12,  1/4.  Rhubarb,  best  red,  named 
sorts,  G,  1/6.  Chives,  perennial  Onions,  always  growing, 
once  planted  no  more  trouble.  12,  1/4. 

Gladiolus,  magniiicent  large-Uowering  liybrids,  glorious 
colours,    6,  1/6;  12.  2/6. 

Oeum  Mrs.  Bradshaw,  very  large  double,  scarlet,  large 
2  .year  old  plants,  2  1/0.  Scarlet  Musk,  quite  hardy,  very 
showy,  4  1/4. 

Marguerites,  large  flowering,  yellow  or  white,  splendid 
plants,  4,  1/6;  Marguerite,  Mrs.  Sander,  large  double 
white,  3,  1/6.  Calceolarias,  grand  plants,  yellow,  red  or 
brown,  4,  1/0.  Everlasting  Pea,  large  2  and  3  year  old 
plants,  make  lovely  flower  screen,  red,  white  and  pink  mixed, 
3,  1/6. 

Viola,  .Maggie  Mott,  beautiful  large  m.auvc,  strong  plants 
from  cuttings,  6,  1/6. 

Chrysanthemums,  strong  rooted  cuttings,  summer, 
autumn  or  winter  flowering,  best  varieties,  white,  pink,  gold, 
yellow,  bronze,  crim.son  or  mixed,  0,  1/4. 

Tiger  Lilies,  ((uite  hardy,  large  sliowy  blooms,  spotted, 
orange,  red,  double  and  single,  4,  1/6.  3rompton  Stocks, 
strong,  sturdy,  transplanted  plants,  giant  scarlet,  pink 
purple,  white,  6, 1/4.  Antirrhinum  seedlings,  strong  Autumn 
sown,  lovely  new  large  flowering  varieties,  mixed,  20,  1/6. 

Anemone  japonica,  pink  or  white,  2,  1/4.  Centaurea, 
large  perennial  cornflower,  blue,  white  or  mauve,  6,  1/4. 
Anemone  fulgens,  soon  flower,  beautiful  double,  mixed 
colours,  and  large  single  scarlet,  4,  1/4. 

Primula  Japonica    Queen  of  Primulas,  3,  1/4. 

Pentstemon,  strong  rooted  cuttings,  scarlet  pink,  and 
lovely  large  flowering,  mixed  varieties,  4,  1/e 

Thalictrum,  hardy  Maidenhair,  3,  1/4. 

Sweet  Pea  plants,  all  the  new  large  flowering  varieties, 
mixed.  30.  1/6;    separate  colours,  20,  1/4. 

Lavender  bushes,  3,  1/6. 

Seakale,  strong  plants,  12,  1/6  ;    50,  5/6  ,   100,  10/- 

Alstromeria,  lovely  flame  lily  of  Peru,  3,  1/4. 

Flowering  Climbers,  quite  hardy: — Calystegia,  double 
Jlormng  (ilory,  profusion  of  flowers  like  pink  carnations, 

3.  14:  TropsBolum  speciosum,  flame  flower,  2,  1/4; 
Eccromocarpus,  rapid   elimlicr,  trusses   orange    flowers, 

2,  1/4;  tuberous  rooted  Wistaria,  2,  1/4. 

SPLENDID   PLANTS   FOR  COOL  HOUSE,  etc., 

Primula  Malacoides,  6.  1/4.  Primula  Kewensis 
yellow,  4,  1/4.       Scarlet  Salvia,    4.    1/4.       Celsia  Critica, 

4,  1/4.  Rehmannia,  4,  1/4.  Qchizanthus  Wisetonensis, 
6,  1/4.  Beauty  Stocks,  4,  1/4.  Streptocarpus, 
Veitch's  new  hvbrids.  3,  1/4.  Cinerarias,  prize 
exhibition  and  Stellata,  6,  1/4.  Begonias,  crimson 
perpetual  flowering,  4,  1/4.  Nicotiana  (Tobacco),  red 
or  white,  6,  1/4.  Solanum  aviculare,  kangaroo  apple, 
most  beautiful  intense  blue  flowers  and  golden  fruit.  3.  1/4. 
Primula  verticillata,  fragrant  yellow,  4.  1/4.  Primula 
Cortusoides.  rich  purple,  4,  1/4.  Cannas,  3,  1/4. 
Marguerites,  blue,  4,  1/4.  Smilax,  trailing,  6.  1/4. 
Many  others. 

Celery,  seedlinas,forprickin2ont,red, white, pink, oqo  1/6 
Agaoanthus,  large  African  lily,  blue  or  white  '■->  'i/Q 
Fig  Palm,  3. 1/6.  Arum  Lily, Uttle  gem,  2,  1/6.  Asparagus 
Fern,  trailing,  3,  1/6.  Asparagus  Fern,  erect  ■'  1/6 
Eucalyptus,  air  purifier,  4,  1/6.  Scented  oak'  leaf 
aeraniums,3,  1/6.   Heliotrope,  large  dark  fragrant  bloom 

3,  1/4 ;  12  assorted  strong  flowering  plants  for  pots    3/6     ' 


MAGNIFICENT    HARDY     PERENNIALS. 


Lily  of  the  Valley    strong  flowering  crowns,    12,    1/6, 

Antirrhinums  (snap  dragon),  strong  Autumn  sown  and        Rnckdru  Snrinn   Bndriinn   Qh,.,.i,„  /->i-     t.         ^ 
transplanted    all   the   lovely   new  colours,  large  flowermg    house      Ve'gftlbreXttcltSog^^-'^^ 


varieties,  6,  1/4. 


gue  free. 


Mrs.    PYM,    F.R.H.S.,   &    CO. 

10,     VINE      HOUSE,      WOODSTONE,      PETERBOROUGH 


it 


GUANOA 


jj 


THE   POPULAR   FERTILIZER. 


FLOWERS,  VEGETABLES   &  ALL  CROPS 
TMRIVE  REMARKABLY  WELL  WHERE  USED 

PRICES: 

5  cwts.      3  cwts.      2  cwts.      1  cwt.      56  lbs.      28  lbs. 

60/-         37/6        26/-        13/6        7/6         4/- 

Carriage  Paid  Cwt.  Lots.     Packages  Free. 

Prompt  delivery,  direct  if  your  Seedsman  cannot  supply 

Fertilizers  for  all  Crops,  Lists  on  application. 

HUNTER  &  GOW,  Ltd.,  28,  Thomas  St.,  Liverpool. 


SCOTCH     SEED    POTATOES    direct    from 

Scotland,  carriage  paid,  bags  tree.  ALL  PER  STONE, 
Midlothian  Early,  5s.  6d. ;  Duke  of  York,  5s.  6d. ;  Express, 
4s.  6d.  ;  Epicure,  4s. ;  Eclipse  4s.  6d. ;  Edzell  Blue,  43.  6d. , 
Ally,  3s.  6d. ;  King  Edward  VIL,  3s.  6d. ;  May  Queen, 
5s.  6d. ;  Lochar,  5s.  6d.  ;  Majestic,  5s.  6d. ;  Arran  Comrade, 
9s.  6d. ;  Great  Scot.  3s.  6d.  ;  Arran  Chief,  33. ;  Factor, 
3s.  6d. ;  Kerr's  Pink,  53. ;  Tinwald  Perfection,  53.  6d. : 
Early  Pioneer,  33.  6d. ;  Arran  Victory,  5s.  6d.  ;  Ashlea, 
Eidney,  53.  6d. ;  Golden  Wonder,  3s.  6d. ;  Burnhouse 
Beauty,  33.  6d. ;  Ajax,  3s. ;  Templar,  3s.  ;  Bloomfield ; 
Early,  5s.  6d. ;  Witch  Hill,  7s.  ;  King  George  V.,  3s.  6d. ; 
British  Queen,  3s.  6d. ;  Ninety  fold,  5s.  6d. ;  Sharpe's  Victor, 
53.  6d. ;  Up-to-Date,  3s.  6d. ;  Macpherson  Early,  3s.  6d. ; 
Abundance,  3s.  fid.  ;  Queen  Mary,  3s.  6d.  NOTE.--The 
above  are  all  carriage  paid  in  the  U.K.  Allotment,  Potato 
and  Seed  Guide  FREE.  Secretaries  of  Allotment  Holders' 
Associations  are  invited  to  apply  for  special  prices  per  cwt., 
ton,  or  truck  :  also  for  offers  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. — 
TiLLiE,  Whyte  &,  Co.,  Seed  Growers,  12,  Melbourne  Place, 
George  IV.  Bridge,  Edinburgh.     Est.  3837. 


SPECIAL     OFFER  ! 

Hardy  Alpine  and  Herbaceous  Plants,  &c. 

(""i<'iiliana  acaulis,  li/-  doz,,  W,-  llHI;  Ilieraceum  villosum,  G/-  do.r,  ; 
Aruiido  conspiciia,  S/-  doz.;  Aster  (Michaelmas  I-):iisy),  in  variety, 
5/-  doz..  35/  100:  Campanula  G.  F.  Wilson, 9d.  each;  Dryas  octopetala, 
9d.  each  :  Saxifraga  oppositfolia  rubra.  6/-  doz.;  Epiloblura  luteum, 
8d.  each:  Hemerocallis.  flava  (Day  Lily),  6/-  doz.,  -10/-  100;  Spirea 
palniata  6/-  doz.;  Veronicn  Heclorii,  5/-  doz-:  V>  ronica  cirnosula 
tilauca,  6/-  doz, ;  Ericas,  in  tjood  v.irieties,  6/-  doz.,  40/-  100  ;  Auricula, 
yellow,  5/-  doz.;  Rhododend  on.  dwarf  Alpine,  In  variety,  fi/-  doz., 
-10/-  100;  Daphne  cnoreum,  1/6  cacli;  Cotoneaster  conROsta,  1/-  each, 
10/-  doz.  :  Cotoneaster  ailprena.  1/-  each  :  Primrose  (mauve  Primrose) 
single  lilac.  4/-  doz.,  30/-  100;  Achillea  i-Iavenn:e,  6/-  doz.;  Yucca 
filamentosa,  1/-  each;    Wallflower,  Vulcan  and  Cloth  of  Gold,  2/-  doz.. 


14/.  100. 


SYDNEY    SMITH 


TANSLEY  "OLD"  NURSERIES,  nr.  MATLOCK 

I   can  offer  the  following   good  KARDV  PLANTS  in 

extra  strong  plants.      CARRIAGE  PAID. 
ANCHUSA  DROPMORE,  dark  blue  ex.  strong,  1/-  each.   10i6  doz 

OPAL,  pale    lue      •         .  .1/-     ..       10/6   „ 

MECONOPSIS  CAMBRICA.  ft.  pL      .  .  1/-  10/G    „ 

ANEMONE  ALPINA  SULPHUREA,  golden  yellow  2/6     ,        24/.,, 
PRIMULA  BULLEYANA,  orange  yellow      .     .  1/-     „        10/8   „ 

BEESIANA 1/-     „        10/6   ,, 

LUTEOLA,  heads  of  yellow  flowers  1/-  10/6   , 

Enquiries  solicited  for  Hnrdy  Plants,  and  reliable  plants  supplied. 

E.     SCAPLEHORN, 

Hardy  Plant  Specialist, 

UMDFtELD,  HAYWARDS  HEATH,    SUSSEX. 
DEFY  THE  BIRDS,  ROTLESS  TANNED  NETTING 

IN  LIGHT,    .MEDIUM   AND    HEAVY. 
.^11   -1,  7/-,  9/6,    13/-:     .'.I)X2,  14/-.    19/-,  26/-:    50x3,21;-. 
28/6,39/-;    50  x  4,  28/-.  38/-,  52/-:    25  x  8,  28/-.  38/-,  52/-. 
.\s  supplied  by  ns  to  the  Eoyal  Gardens.      We  only  supply 
iMir  well  known  qnalities.    Any  length  supplied. 

E.  B.  HAWTHORN,  Ltd.,  Dept.  e.,  SHREWSBURY 


NATIONAL    UNION    OF 
HORTICULTURAL  WORKERS 

(late  British  Gardeners'  Association). 

Reg.    No.    1C66  T. 

WAGES    STANDARD. 

The  New  Standard  of  Wages  drawn  up  by  the 
Annual  General  Council  is  now  ready.  Copies 
oC  the  same,  together  with  particulars  of  the 
National  Union  of  Horticultural  Workers,  may  be 
had  on  application,  from  the  General  Secretary, 
National  Union  of  Horticultural  Workers,  I, 
Wellington  Place,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W.8.  A 
stamped  addressed  envelope  should  be  enclosed. 


BENTLEY'S  SPECIALITIES 


WEED   DESTROYERS 


DAISY    &CiLLER 

(Lawn  Sand) 
INSECTICIDES 

FUNGICIDES 

FUMIGANTS 

FERTILISERS 


Catalogue  on  Application. 


SOLE    MANUFACTURERS: 

Joseph  Bentley  Limited 

CHEMICAL   WORKS, 

Barrow  -  on  -  Number,      HULL 


VI. 


THE  GARDEN. 


[April  24,  1920 


WELLS'  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

TWELVE      DECOR  ATI  VES      FOR 
FLOWERING  AT  TIME  STATED. 


;jatchelors  Wliite — yov. 
Jranfordia,    gold — Oct. 
,;oiden  Age — Christmas. 
L-ramfleld  Pink — Christmas. 
Lizzie  Adcock.  yellow — Oct. 
Uxbridge  Pink— Oc£. 
Brouze  Thompson — Dec. 


Dr.      Enguehard       pink — 

Dec. 
Enfield    White — Christmas 
Hortus  Tolosanus  bronze — 

Nov. 
Lucie  Louppe,  white — Nov. 
Violet     Lady     Beaumont 

crimson — Dee. 


One  plant  of  eacli  of  the  above  dozen,  5/- 
Two        do.        do.         do.        do.        9/- 

TWELVE    SINGLES.    FLOWERING     IN 
NOVEMBER. 


Bronze  Beauty,  bronze, 
Neddie  Mason,  crimson. 
Donald,  salmon. 
Lthel  aiortimer,  yellow, 
liem,  white. 
L-lorrie  King,  pink. 


Flossy,  white. 
Lady  Mowbray,  yellow. 
Mary  Morris,  terra-cotta. 
Mrs.  W.  Buckingham,  pink. 
Sylvia  Slade,  rosy  garnet  and 
Florence  Woodward,  brown. 


One  plant  of  each  of  above  dozen  varieties.  5/- 
Two        do.         do.         do.        do.  9,- 

TWELVE     BEST     EARLY     FLOWERING     FOR 
SEPTEMBER. 


Betty  Spark,  pink. 
Champ  d'Or,  yellow. 
Goachers  Crimson. 
Horace  Martin,  yellow. 
Normandie,  pink. 
Sanctity,  white. 


Carrie,  yellow. 
Pramfield  Early  Wliite. 
Golden  Diana. 
Mrs.  J.  Fielding,  bronze. 
Provence,  pink. 
Verona,  terra-cotta. 


One  plant  of  each  of  above  dozen,  5/- ;  two  plants 
of  each,  9/- ;  three  plants  of  each,  13/6 ;  four 
plants  of  each,  16/- :  eiqht  plants  of  each  (95  in 
all),  for  30/- ;  or  100  plants  of  early  flowering,  in 
25  varieties,  30/-. 


Descriptive  Catalogue  post  free  on  applicalion. 


W.  WELLS  &  CO.,  Merstham, 

SURREY 

RELIABLE  ROCK  PLANTS 

SAMPLE    COLLECTION. 

12  for  6/-,  all  different.      Plainly  labelled.     Carriage  paid 

My  Selection.       State  Aspect. 

CATALOGUE  AND  INSTRUCTI\'E  GUIDE  GRATIS. 

G.  R.  PHIPPS,  F.R.H.S., 

Alpine    Nursery,    Barnham,    BOGNOR. 


Daivieis^Sors^ 
WyriM^rulKam 

^        NORFOLK 

PSntirrkinums 


OUR     1  9  20     LIST 

OF 

SUMMER  BEDDING  PLANTS 


IS     NOW     READY 


There's  something  in  it  for  every   Garden 
POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION 


Antirrhinums,  Asters,  Chrysanthemums, 
Carnations,  Dahlias,  Dclohiniums,  Dianthus, 
Dimorphotheca,  Geum,  Heliotrope,  Myosotis 
Nemesia,  Nicotiana,  Lobelia,  Pansies, 
Pentsteraons,  Salvia,  Schizanthus,  Stocks, 
Verbenas,   etc. 


n  our  gardens. 
The  Rockery  has  buffered  from 
neglect  perhaps  as  much  as  any 
other  pari  of  the  garden,  and 
the  "survival  of  the  fittest" 
m'ans  generally  ike  survival  of 
the  least  desirable..  Tn  chose 
who  are  noiv  able  to  set  these 
plants  in  their  due  place  and 
fill  up  with  some  of  the  choicer 
varieties,  we  offer  the  following 
collections  of  established  plants 
in  pots,  each  plant  carefully 
We  shall  be  pleased 
to  send  our  Alpine  List  by 
return. 


DANIELS  &  SON 

WYMONDHAM 
NORFOLK 


THEV  ARE  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST. 

ALL     HAND     MADE. 

ARTISTIC  FERN  PANS 
AND     BULB      BOWLS. 

State  guantiti''s   and  sizes   required,   and  have 
"Carriage  Paid  "  quotation,    or  write  Jor  Price 

r    _       List— FREE  

RICHARD    SANKEY    &    SON,    LTD. 
Royal  Potteries,  Bulwell,  Nottingham 


a 


To  introduce  Slade  Frames  into 
your  garden  is  to  ensure  healtliy 
and  abundant  crops  in  the 
future.  Scientifically  made,  it  re- 
sists rot,  vermiu,  drip  and  draught, 
while  it  is  easily  assembled  and  ex- 
tensible to  any  length. 

IViite  for  Particulars. 

Prices  which  include  packing  and  carriage  : 

TYPE    A.  TYPE    .\. 

(Single  Frame,  two  lights,  (Double  Fr.^roe. 

size  4ft.  ■  3ft.  ■  15111.^  9iii..  four      lights.       size 

as  illustratci).  Sft.  ■  3ft,  -  lain.  ■  9in.) 


£2     12     O 


£4     18     6 


<UAe 


SECTIONAL 

GAPDEN  FRAME 


The  Slade  Syndicate  Ltd.  e  j  w. 

35,  Surrey  Street,  Strand 


Directors  : 
iL.IDE  ec  II.  \V.  SLADE 

London,  W.C.  2. 


Flou-er  Seeds  to  sow  now 
in  frame  or  greenhouse. 

STOCKS,    large   fid.,    ten    week, 
finest  mixed^  6d.  per  pkl. 
All-  the  -  Year  -  Round, 
beautiful   double  white, 
Qd.  and  1/-  per  pkt. 
„        Large    fid.    pyramidal, 
large     double     flowers, 
mixed,  Gd.  per  pkt. 
ASTERS,  Giant  Comet,  mixed; 
GiantComet,  white;  Ostrich  Plume, 
white;    ditto,  mixed;   Truff ant's 
Perfection,     mixed  ;       Victoria, 
mixed;  Dwf.  Chrysanthemum,  fid. 
mixed;   Sinensis,  single  mauve, 
pink,  and  white,  all  6d.  per  pkt., 
best  obtainable  strains. 
CARNATION,      finest      border 
vars.,  self  colours,  1/6  per  pkt. 
GLOXINIA,    finest    erect    fid., 
1/6  per  pkt. 

PRIMULAS,  giant  fid.,  in  good 
variety  of  sep.  colours,  and  finest 
mixed,  1/6  per  pkt. 
AURICULA  ALPINE,  finest 
strain  for  outdoor  culture,  Bd.  pkt. 
NEMESIAS,  Triumph,  and 
Blue  Gem,  splendid  half-hardy 
annuals,  6d.  and  1/-  per  pkl.; 
sow  end  of  month. 
SALPIGLOSSIS  grandiflorus, 
very  fine  half-hardy  annuals, 
'id.  and  6d. 

J.  R.  Pearson  &  Sons, 
Estab.  1782.        Lowdham,  Notts. 
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DU'FODILS  AND  THE  EARLY 
SEASON. — April  is  generally  looked 
upon  as  the  month  of  Daffodils, 
though  many  were  here  this  year  to 
"Take  the  winds  of  March  with 
beauty."  The  observations  on  Shakespeare's 
beautiful  lines  on  the  Daffcdil  month  (page  205) 
will  be  perused  with  interest.  So  far  £s  this  year 
is  concerned  the  bare  fact  remains  that  mcst 
Daffodils  are  now  over,  and  for  this  reason  the 
Midland  Daffodil  Show,  fixed  for  April  22,  hss 
been  cancelled. 
The  Late  Sir  Edmund   Loder,  Bart. — By  the 

death  of  Sir  Edmund  Loder  of  Lcouardslee,  Sussex, 
horticulture  has  suffered  a  great  less.  The  garders 
at  Leonardslee  are  famous  chiefly  for  Conifers  ar.d 
Rhododendrons  and  other  choice  trees  and  slirubs 
eif  which  Sir  Edmund  issued  a  catalogue  a  few  years 
ago.  No  less  than  350  species 
and  varieties  of  Conifers  are 
growing  at  Leonardslee,  ar.d  the 
collection  far  surpasses  any- 
thing of  its  kind  in  the  country. 
Sir  Edmund's  name  will  long 
be  pcrpe-tuated  by  the  ex.remely 
beautiful  Rhododendron  Lodtri, 
the  envy  of  many  gardens. 
It  was  raised  by  crossing  R. 
Griffithianum  with  R.  Fortunei, 
the  alleged  parents  of  R. 
Kewensis.  The  same  cress  has 
been  made  in  other  gfxdens 
with  indifferent  results.  Many 
of  tjie  flowers  of  R.  Loderi 
are  6J  inches  acrcss,  borne  ii 
massive  and  w,L-built  trusses 
over  30  inches  in  circumference. 
In  the  opinion  of  many  Rhododen- 
dron Loderi  is  the  finest  flowering 
shrub  hardy  in  northern  climes. 

Dentaria     plnnata. — 

This  pretty  crucifer  ma)^  be 
corsidered  a  much  neglected 
garden  plant,  for  it  is  seldom 
seen  and  yet  it  is  one  e»i 
the  spriag  flowers  that  never 
fails  to  give  pleasure.  The 
pure  white  blooms  are  more  than  i  inch  across 
and  each  stem  may  have  as  many  as  fifteen  in  a 
loose  head,  though  they  are  not  all  out  at  the  same 
time.  The  flower  stem,  about  r  foot  high,  bears 
two  or  tliree  large  pinnate  leaves  with  five  or  seven 
leaflets  ;  they  are  of  bold  form,  sharply  toothed 
at  the  edge,  and  of  a  bright,  fresh  green.  It 
delights  in  a  place  in  cool,  deep  ground,  with  a 
little  shade.  It  would  be  seen  at  its  best  by  wood- 
land paths,  in  places  where  there  is  an  accumula- 
tion of  leaf-soil.  It  is  also  of  value  in  borders  of 
spring  flowers,  where,  in  well  enriched  soil,  it 
becomes  larger  and  handsomer. — G.   J. 


A  Use  for  Cornus  canadensis. — ^This  pretty 
North  American  with  its  snow  white  bracts  is 
always  delightful  in  a  cool  and  shady  spot  among 
Ferns  or  other  woodland  herbage,  but  it  never, 
to  my  mind,  looks  quite  so  charming  as  when 
established  in  mossy  stumps.  It  was  in  its  native 
Rockies  that  I  first  saw  it  growing  in  this  way. 
There  it  would  lighten  up  the  rotting  tree  trunks 
of  the  forest  floor  with  its  four-pointed  stars,  or 
streak  with  a  line  of  whiteness  the  riven  stem  of 
some  standing  tree  to  a  height  of  many  yards. 
In  this  garden  we  have  established  it  in  the  clefts 
of  decaying  Oak  stumps,  where,  with  a  little 
leaf-soil,  should  this  addition  be  needed,  it  grows 
and  flowers  freely,  making  a  happy  combination 
with  moss  and  creeping  Iv)'.— -A.  T.  J.,  N.  Wales. 

A  Beautiful  Hybrid  Crab. — Among  the  flower- 
ing Pyrusts  which  make  a  delightful  show  in  our 
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gardens  during  April  and  May  Pyrus  ScheieUckeri 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable.  It  was  first  dissemi- 
nated in  1888  from  the  Berlin  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Spath,  and  is  said  to  be  a  hybrid  between  P. 
floribunda  and  P.  spcctabilis.  Vigorous  in  growth, 
the  young  trees  or  bushes  are  upright  in  habit, 
and  produce  a  profusion  of  blossoms.  The  flower- 
ing season  is  May.  The  pale  rose  blcssoms  are 
about  li  inches  across,  and  frequently  semi- 
double.  Valuable  as  a  lawn  specimen  tree  or 
bush,  and  planting  in  masses  or  groups,  Schei- 
decker'sCrabis  also  one  of  the  best  hardy  deciduous 
subjects  to  gently  force  into  flower  in  pots  for  the 


decoration  of  large  greenhouses  in  late  winter  and 
early  spring. 

Tanaksea  radicans. — This  is  a  delightful  little 
woodlander  for  a  cool  spot  beneath  deciduous 
trees  or  in  the  rock  garden.  It  makes  a  flatfish 
tuft  of  sharply  pointed  leaves,  leathery  and  light 
green,  with  toothed  margins.  From  the  midst 
of  these  appear  in  spring  or  summer  arching  stems 
of  about  5  inches  in  height,  which  expand  into 
white,  fluffy  blossoms  which  may  be  likened  to 
those  of  some  tiny  Spir^a.  This  plant  appears 
to  be  content  in  sweet  woodland  loam  and  leaf- 
mould,  and  where  it  thrives  it  extends  by  means 
of  runners  and  seems  quite  hardy.  A  native  of 
Japan. 

A  New  Hybrid  Rhododendron. — A  consider- 
able number  of  Rhododendrons  are  already  in 
flower  in  the  Dell  at  Kew.  To  Rhodoelenehon 
enthusiasts  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion during  the  last  fortnight  has 
been  a  bed  of  six  plants  of  the 
variety  J.  G.  Millais.  Recently 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Jolm 
Waterer,  Sons  and  Crisp,  the 
glowing  crimson  red  flowers  arc 
I  f  large  size  and  a  good  truss. 
Ascot  Brilliant  and  Pink  Pearl 
are  the  reputed  parent;  of 
Rhodoelenehon  J.  G.  Millais. 

Peaches      Under     Glass.  — 

Early  trees  will,  in  most  cases 
be  at  the  stoning  stage,  and 
care  is  necessary  that  during 
this  critical  period  they  do  not 
receive  a  check.  Guard  against 
too  high  a  temperature  ;  indeed, 
it  should  be  as  equable  as 
possible  throughout  this  stage. 
Provided  the  border  is  moist,  no 
water  should  be  given  until  it 
can  be  seen  that  the  fruits  are 
starting  the  second  swelling. 
Give  ample  ventilation  on  all 
favourable  occasions.  Succes- 
sional  trees  will  be  in  bloom, 
and  should  be  kept  as  cool  as 
possible.  Keep  a  watchful  eye 
on  such  varieties  as  Royal  George  and  Dymond, 
which  are  subject  to  mildew,  keeping  the  front 
ventilators  closed  during  cold  east  winds. 


FORTHCOMING     EVENTS. 

April  27. — National  Rose  Society's  Spring 
Meeting.  Auricula  and  Primula  Society's  Meeting. 
The  above  will  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  fortnightly  meeting 
at  Vincent  Square.  Westminster.  Lecture  at 
3  p.m.  by  Mr.  P.  C.  M.  Veitrh.  J  P  .  V  M.ll..  on 
"  Magnolias." 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

(The    Editor    is    not   responsible  for   the   opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 


MBCONOPSIS    CAMBRICA. 

T^HE  statement  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Day  (page  169)  that 
this  beautiful  plant  is  "  not  only  indigenous  to 
the  mountains  of  '  gallant  little  Wales.'  but  is 
found  well  scattered  over  Europe  "  is  very  mis- 
leading ;  in  fact,  incorrect,  though  occasionally, 
as  in  the  West  of  England,  the  Welsh  Poppy 
may  be  found  as  an  escape  from  cultivation  on 
the  Continent,  Of  Atlantic-Intermediate  type, 
M.  cambrica  is  believed  to  be  indigenous  only  in 
Ireland,  Wales,  the  West  of  England,  Brittany. 
Auvergue  and  the  central  plateau  of  France. 
French  Pyrenees  and  Northern  Spain.  Though 
seeding  freely,  it  is  usually  so  local  that  I  do  not 
remember  having  seen  it  on  the  Continent.  There 
are  two  places  in  North  Somerset  where  this 
Poppy  has  been  deliberately  sown  of  very  recent 
yeais.  It  has  been  thus  established  in  a  rocky 
spot  within  three  miles  of  Cheddar  Gorge,  where 
it  is  considered  native. — H.  S.  Thompson. 

CHINESE    \VISTARIAS. 

T  HAVE  not  had  an  opportunity  of  training  the 
long  tendrils  of  this  plant  as  described  by 
"  Anne  Amateur "  (pa,ge  164),  but  having  a 
vigorous  plant  growing  under  a  window  where  its 
numerous  shoots  could  not  all  be  accommodated  on 
the  wall,  I  trained  some  of  these  over  a  light  frame- 
work of  Bamboo,  completely  covering  a  narrow 
border.  The  second  season  all  the  two-year-old 
wood  is  covered  with  fine  racemes  of  flowers. 
Various  systems  of  treatment  are  interesting,  and 
it  is  by  these  methods  that  the  plant  can  (as  stated 
by  "  Anne  Amatem'  ")  be  made  pleasant  to  look 
upon  during  winter  as  well  as  summer.  Some  of 
the  shoots  may  be  layered,  and  independent 
standards  produced.  A  plant  growing  on  a 
south  wall  commenced  to  open  its  flowers  this 
season  on  March  15. — Colin  Ruse. 

DON'T    YOU     LOVE    THE    SPRING  ? 

'T'HIS  query  wound  up  the  description  of  her 
Yorkshire  garden  in  March  from  an  old 
friend,  who,  albeit  in  her  "  sixties,"  retains  her 
youthful  enthusiasms.  1  pondered  the  question, 
and  came  to  the  shocking  conclusion  that  I  do 
not  "  love  the  spring."  (Another  of  my  "  heresies," 
"  Somers.")  Its  constant  inconstancy  makes  it 
so  fuU  of  anxious  forebodings  and  dreadful  dis- 
appointments to  the  garden  lover.  True,  there 
are  some  heavenly  days,  such  as  we  have  enjoyed 
in  unwonted  profusion  in  March  this  year.  But 
they  fall  short  of  full  bliss  because  they  are  always 
overshadowed  by  fear  of  frosts  to  follow.  "  We 
shall  pay  for  this  presently "  prophesies  the 
gardener,  ruefully  regarding  his  Rose  bushes,  all 
daintily  decked  in  green,  and  the  early  seedlings 
shooting  up  too  rapidly,  and  the  Plum  and  Pear 
blossoms  (a  mass  of  white  sprays  as  I  write  this). 
Spring  and  youth  have  always  been  compared, 
and  for  my  own  part  I  can  certainly  aver  I  did  not 
begin  to  enjoy  life  till  I  was  thirty.  There  were 
always  misgivings,  and  the  rejoicing  was  "  with 
trembling  "  and  the  feeling  that  its  happy  days 
were  not  to  be  trusted.  AU  our  elders  impressed 
on  us  that  they  would  not  last  (and  they  did  not). 
Perhaps  I  exaggerate,  my  own  youth  being 
clouded  by  the  severity  of  a  puritan,  not  to  say 
stoic  training,  which  may  (?)  have  "been  good 
for  me,"  but  certainly  made  most  of  my  early 
days  far  from  happy  ones.  No,  I  prefer  autumn, 
when  we  gather  in  the  kindly  fruits  of  the  Earth 
in  due  season,  and  "  joy  with  the  joy  of  harvest," 


remembering  all  the  bright  days,  putting  the 
others  out  of  our  minds.  We  can  better  abide  the 
frosts  then,  making  a  festival  of  every  bright  day 
as  an  extra  joy  and  unhoped  for  happiness. — 
Anne  Amateur. 

IRIS     STYLOSA. 

■\S^rrH  reference  to  the  note  on  Iris  stylosa 
(unguicularis)  in  your  issue  of  April  3 
(page  164),  I  may  mention  that  last  month  I 
obtained  for  the  first  time  a  dozen  or  more  blooms 
of  this  Iris.  They  were  planted  in  poor,  rubbly 
soil  against  the  south  wall  of  a  house  which  is 
570  feet  above  sea  level.  Close  by  is  a  Choisya 
ternata,  promising  me,  as  usual,  quantities  of 
its  beautiful  white  blossom.  It  may  interest 
your  readers  if  I  specify  some  of  the  plants  now 
in  bloom  on  my  two  rockeries  :  Gentiana  verna 
(several  nice  clumps),  Epimedium  luteum,  Ompha- 
lodes  verna,  Muscari  Heavenly  Blue,  Adonis 
vernalis,  Aubrietia  Dr.  Mules,  and  Anemones 
apennina  and  Robinsoniana.  Last  spring  a  label 
and  string  of  the  latter  variety  were  found  to 
have  been  utilised  by  a  thrush  in  the  building  of 
her  nest  !  Erica  carnea  is  nearly  over.  Its 
pii.k  flowers  have  assorted  well  with  clumps 
of  the  common  Primrose.  I  cannot  get  Lithos- 
permum  prostratum  to  grow  in  my  rock  garden 
the  reason  being,  I  believe,  that  I  used  limestone 
in  its  formation  some  years  ago,  and  am 
told  that  the  Lithospermum  has  a  particular 
dislike  to  that  rock.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  if 
this  is  so. — M.  J.  Teesdale,  Walton-on-the-HiU^ 
Surrey. 

PERPETUAL    CARNATIONS. 

T  VERY  frequently  turn  a  second  and  even  a 
third  time  to  the  pages  of  The  Garden, 
and  not  only  read,  but  do  my  best  to  digest  the 
articles  I  find  therein.  This  has  been  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  notes  on  Perpetual  Carnations. 
The  one  by  "  F.  J.  T.,"  Rotherham,  takes  my 
mind  back  to  a  few  years  ago  when  I  visited  an 
enthusiastic  amateur  cultivator  of  these  lovely 
flowers  who  resided  in,  or  near  to,  Broughton 
Park,  Manchester.  That  district  is  not  exactly 
free  from  smuts.  To  enable  readers  to  understand 
the  conditions  atmospherically  that  obtained 
there  I  need  only  say  that  I  watched  for  a  minute 
or  so  a  gardener  clipping  a  hedge.  His  shirt 
sleeves  were  turned  up,  a  very  necessary  pre- 
caution, as  I  noticed  his  arms  and  face  resembled 
somewhat  those  of  a  professional  sweep  when 
fully  engaged  in  his  work.  I  found  my  friend 
with  a  friend  of  his  in  the  Carnation  house.  Both 
were  smoking  for  the  good  of  the  plants,  they 
said.  Well,  I  was  not  prepared  to  find  such  a 
splendid  collection  of  healthy  plants.  The  house, 
a  long,  span-roofed  one,  was  evidently  suitable, 
as  the  glass  portion  almost  reached  to  the  ground 
level,  so  that  during  the  dark  days  of  winter  the 
maximum  amount  of  light  reached  the  plants. 
My  friend  propagated  cuttings  almost  the  whole 
year  round,  but  especially  in  the  autumn.  I 
know  that  many  good  cultivators  fail  to  propagate 
cuttings  of  British  Triumph  satisfactorily  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year.  Several  years  ago  I 
possessed  a  nice  batch  of  these  plants  and  decided 
to  plant  them  out  in  the  garden  between  rows  of 
Black  Currants  in  July.  They  continued  to  grow 
freely,  and  in  August  produced  many  flower-stems 
bearing  nice-looking  cuttings.  The  latter  I 
inserted  in  sand  in  a  bo.x  placed  on  the  north  side 
of  a  high  wall  outside.  A  few  waterings  were 
necessary.  The  glass  light  was  not  removed  at 
other  times.  Result:  Ninety-five  per  cent, 
rooted  and  formed  splendid  plants  the  following 
year,  flowering  freely  in  the  autumn  and  early 
winter.     Although   I  live  in    the  south,   I   strike 


most  of  my  Triumph  cuttings  in  this  way  in 
September  because  they  do  better  than  ray  spring- 
rooted  ones. — George  Garner. 

BRYOPHTiLLUM    LEAF. 

npHE  leaf  sketched  (page  r36)  grows  wild  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  is  called  there  "  The 
Plant  of  Life."  We  used  to  pick  a  leaf,  throw  it 
in  a  bowl  or  anywhere  out  of  the  way,  and  in  a 
month  there  were  one  or  two  quite  well-grown 
plants  some  inches  long  growing  from  it.  We 
brought  some  plants  home,  they  flowered  well 
and  were  very  handsome  ;  but  though  the  leaf 
started  to  grow  when  picked  as  before,  it  made 
very  little  progress — I  suppose  it  missed  the 
heat  of  the  Tropics.  The  plants,  of  course,  were 
potted  and  grown  on  to  flower  in  heat. — N.  S.  C. 

CULTIVATING    THE    PRIMROSE. 

"PEW  things  are  more  appreciated  by  English 
folk  in  the  early  months  of  the  year  than 
the  common  Primrose,  and  as  it  would  appear 
to  be  rapidly  disappearing  from  woodland  and 
copse  where  in  former  years  it  grew  in  abundance, 
the  only  way  to  preserve  it  from  extinction  would 
be  to  take  some  pains  to  increase  it  in  those  gardens 
where  it  abounds.  Happily,  in  suitable  pla'cs 
and  soils  with  ground  undisturbed  meanwhile 
it  will  take  care  of  itself,  self-sown  seedlings 
coming  up  in  plenty.  This  is  so  in  the  case  of  a 
few  examples  planted  in  full  flower  last  year, 
and  from  these  it  is  hoped  presently  to  transplant 
a  hundred  or  two  of  seedlings.  Planted  as  stated 
seeds  were  not  expected,  and  therefore  it 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  small  surprise  that  a 
few  weeks  ago  whole  colonies  of  seedlings  were 
noticed  springing  up  where  the  capsules  less  tlian 
a  year  ago  had  obviously  dribbled  out  their 
contents  on  a  little  slope,  the  latter  assisting 
naturally  to  a  wider  distribution  of  the  seeds  and 
presently  affording  more  room  for  the  seedlings. 
It  is  noted  with  interest  that  the  latter  are 
abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  thrum-eyed  plants 
and  comparatively  few  where  the  plants  are 
pin-eyed.  In  this  connection  and  for  those  who 
would  like  to  naturalise  the  Primrose  and  liave 
not  the  time  for  transplanting  the  seedlings  it 
is  probable  that  a  freer  distribution  of  the  thrum- 
eyed  plants  might  eventually  produce  through 
their  progeny  almost  identical  results.  Frequently 
in  gardens  the  Primrose  is  planted  on  grassed 
banks,  and  where  the  soil  conditions  are  right 
the  eflect  is  good.  Often  enough,  however,  such 
banks  have  trees  at  their  summit  or  near,  the 
result  being  that  the  bank  is  too  dry  and  Primrose 
progress  slow.  In  such  circumstances  seedlings 
have  but  little  chance,  and  for  creative  purposes 
it  were  better  that  a  beginning  be  made  elsewhere 
and  the  seedlings  given  an  opportunity  in  more 
generous  soil   conditions. — E.  H.  Jenkins, 

RED-HOT     POKER     Ds      M.ARCH. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  "  A.  T.  J.."  wxiting  from 
Tal-y-Cafn,  North  Wales,  states  that  he  has 
seen  a  clump  of  Kniphofia  which  on  March  11 
was  producing  four  spikes  of  blossom,  and  asks, 
in  reference  thereto,  "  can  any  reader  beat  this 
record  ?  "  WTien  in  charge  of  the  gardens  at 
Lambay  Island,  County  Dublin,  where  large 
numbers  of  Kniphofias  were  grown,  my  experience 
was  that  throughout  the  summer,  autumn  and 
winter  these  handsome  subjects  made  a  continual 
display  of  flowering  spikes  ;  in  fact,  they  were 
seldom  out  of  flower.  The  mild  climate  and 
light,  boggy  soil  seemed  to  suit  their  requirements 
to  perfection.  Lambay  Island  lies  in  N.  lat, 
53°  ^g-,  W.  long.  6°  i'.— C.  R. 
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FUNGUS    ON    CHIONODOXA    FLOWERS. 

T  HAVE  been  acquainted  with  tliis  fungus, 
whicli,    as    Mr.    Haclden    says    (page    152),    is 

I  Ustilago  Vaillauti,  for  close  on  twenty  years, 
but  as  your  correspondent  remarks,  "  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  highly  infectious."  It  first  came  to 
me  witit  some  bulbs  of  Chionodoxa  sardensis  sent 
from  Asia  Minor.  The  sender  was  under  the 
impression  that  these  belonged  to  a  distinct 
\ariety  of  C.  sardensis,  and  they  were  sent  as 
C.  sardensis  with  "  chocolate  eye."  On  their 
first  flowering  with  me  it  was  observed  that  the 
d.irk  eye  was  the  result  of  a  fungus,  and  this  was 
also  evidently  discovered  by  the  kind  donor,  who 
wTote  me  to  that  effect.  The  bulbs  were  retained 
in  the  garden  for  two  or  three  years  to  see  if  the 
fungus  would  reappear,  and  also  to  discover  if 
it  would  spread  to  any  other  lot.  The  fungus 
reappeared  annually,  but,  fortunately,  did  not 
spread.  I  eventually  dug  up  the  bulbs  which 
were  affected  and  burned  them.     From  that  time 

L  until  the  present  the  fungus  has  never  reappeared 
in  my  garden. — S.  .\r.vott. 

AN    ANCIENT    BOX    TREE. 

T  EN'CLOSE  a  photograph  of  a  Box  tree,  supposed 
to  be  500  years  old.  It  grows  outside  a 
small  house  near  Hoddesdon  which  has  been  in  the 
occupation  of  one  family  for  three  generations. 
t  and  the  present  owner  sees  no  change  in  the 
tree  since  his  grandparents'  time. — H.   H,  W. 

LILIUM     PHILLIPENENSIS. 

TT  may  be  of  interest  to  some  readers  to  know 
that  this  Lily  has  proved  hardy  in  this  garden. 
So  far  it  has  not  been  planted  out,  but  ini  pots 
has  spent  most  of  the  year  out  of  doors  (being 
taken  in  to  ilower).  In  igrS  I  saved  seed  (every 
flower  set  seed).  I  sowed  it  in  a  pan  in  1919 
plunged  in  ashes  outside.     In  a  short  tim^  thev 


AN  ANCIENT  BOX  TREE  NEAR 
HODDE3DON. 


came  up  as  thick  as  grass.  By  and  by  I  pricked 
them  out  in  other  pans,  again  plunging  them  in 
ashes,  and  there  they  remained  up  to  the  present — 
not  one  died — and  we  had  hard  frost  in  November, 
1919.  The  original  bidb,  which  came  from  the 
Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden  in  1916,  split  into 
eight  in  1917  and  did  not  flower,  but  in  1918 
five  bulbs  flowered,  and  they  did  the  same  in 
1919.  So  this  seems  a  fairly  hardy,  easy,  prolific 
Lily,  and  a  lovely  one. — Western  Wight. 

STEPHANANDRA    FLEXUOSA. 

'T'HE  merit  of  this  neat  Japanese  shrub  is  not 
so  much  in  the  small  white  bloom  which 
appears  in  July  as  in  the  gracefully  arching  and 
abundant  shoots  of  sharply  cut  foliage  which 
takes  on  a  fine  ruddy  coloirring  from  middle  summer 
onwards.  It  grows  as  a  rounded,  well  fiu-nished 
bush  from  5  feet  to  7  feet  hiuh.  It  i.s  closely 
allied  to  Spiraea. — G.  Jekvll. 

MAGNOLL\    STELLATA. 

T  HAVE  a  plant  of  Magnolia  stellata  against 
the  wall  of  the  house  facing  west  by  south, 
and  it  flowers  in  profusion.  It  was  planted  some 
nine  years  ago  and  every  year  is  a  mass  of  bloom. 
This  year,  owing  to  the  mild  spring,  it  began  to 
flower  on  March  2;,  and  to-day  (April  8)  still  has 
some  twenty  blooms.  It  is  about  10  feet  high, 
and  being  in  a  narrow  space,  I  cut  it  back  hard 
as  soon  as  it  has  done  flowering.  I  do  not  know 
if  any  of  yoiu'  readers  have  ever  tried  it  against 
a  wall.  Anyhow,  I  can  strongly  recommend  it 
thus   planted. — R.   JI..   \orlli   Hants. 

ROSEMARY    FOR     REMEMBRANCE. 

J  AM  sure  all  will  share  with  "  .\nne  Amateur  " 
her  warm  approval  of  planting  a  garden  at 
Stratford-on-Avon  with  the  flowers  and  plants 
which  Shakespeare  names.  The  delightful  child- 
picture  which  she  draws  of  herself  reading  "  The 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  in  the  old  boxroom 
recalls  the  one  painted  by  Margaret  Dicksee  of  the 
child,  Handel,  discovered  bringing  those  wonderful 
harmonies  out  of  the  harpsichord  in  the  garret. 
Those  harmonies  and  that  s%veet  poem  from  "  The 
Jlidsummer  Night's  Dream,"  will  live  as  long  as 
the  race. 

"  I  know  a  bank  where  the  wild  thyme  blows, 
Where  ox-lips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows  ; 
Quite  over-canopied  with  luscious  woodbine. 
With  sweet  musk,  roses  and  with  eglantine." 
So  far,  so  good  ;  but  now  I  venture  to  write  in  fear 
and  trembling,  not  wishing  to  be  classed  with  those 
who  "  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread."  Let 
the  following  extract  from  one  of  the  London 
daily  papers  reveal  what  is  being  done. 
"  If  English,  not  to  mention  American,  gardeners 
do  not  develop  a  new  rage,  the  fault  will  not  lie 
with  the  Shakespeare  Trust  and  their  G.H.Q. 
at  Stratford-on-Avon.  A  Tudor  garden,  of  an 
intricate  ingenuity  only  possible  to  a  student,  is 
being  chiselled  and  pencilled  out  in  patterns 
belonging  to  the  times  of  Shakespeare  and  in 
plants  known  to  Shakespeare,  or  at  least  Bacon. 
Stratford  will  soon  be  a  formal  gardener's  Mecca. 
There  is  a  bed  in  the  'knot  pattern,'  so  complicated 
that  no  artist  or  designer  could  well  copy  it  within 
the  day,  though  it  is  only  7  yards  square.  Each 
line  of  the  maze  is  drawn  in  a  different  plant  ; 
tiny  Box,  or  Thyme,  or  Thrift,  or  Camomile,  or 
London  Pride — everything,  according  to  some 
sixteenth  century  authority  I  hear  that  Americans 
are  already  telegraphing  for  copies  of  the  four 
complicated  beds  in  this  sunk  garden,  though  it 
is  not  yet  nearly  finished.  But  the  whole  garden 
is  good — Tudor,  with  emphasis  on  Shakespeare's 
favoiu-ites — the  succession  of  Yew  arbours,  the 
rectangular  beds  divided  by  eveigi'eens,  the  Rose 


STEPH.\NANDRA     FLEXUOS.\, 

bed,  even  the  rough  bank,  to  which  one  of  the 
latest  additions  is  a  young  Apple,  with  Mistletoe 
growing  at  the  top  like  an  enormous  chignon." 
A  bed  formed  in  a  complicated  knot  pattein. 
where  e;  oh  line  of  the  maze  is  drawn  in  a  different 
plant,  sotmds  rather  extravagant.  One  cannot 
forget  that  it  was  this  adapting  of  absurd  knots 
and  patterns  from  old  books  to  any  surface  where 
a  flower  garden  had  to  be  made,  that  led  to  bad 
and  frivolous  design,  wTong  in  plan  and  hopeless 
for  the  life  of  plants — wTong  because  it  was  carried 
out  without  reference  to  the  natural  form  or  beauty 
of  the  living  things.  Mr.  W.  Robinson  -ivrites  of 
these  "  tracery  gardens."  "  They  are  often  not 
more  interesting  than  an  oilcloth  pattern,  because, 
instead  of  beautiful  form  and  colour,  we  see  empha- 
sis given  to  pattern  work  and  plants  robbed  of  all 
their  grace."  Lord  Bacon  tried  to  curb  certain 
Tudor  excesses  and  extravagances  of  his  day  and 
certainly  did  not  approve  of  indiscriminate  tree 
clipping,  for  he  v\TOte,  "  I  for  my  part  do  not  like 
images  cut  out  in  Juniper  and  other  garden  stuff  ; 
they  be  for  children."  The  clipped  Yew  hedges  and 
arbours  led  to  the  introduction  of  grotesque 
monstrosities,  balls,  pj-ramids.  .Mushrooms  and 
such  like,  giving  place  to  the  shapes  of  men,  ships, 
dogs  and  birds.  Let  us  hope  that  any  twentieth 
century  effort  may  stop  short  of  the  eighteenth, 
when  the  four  Evangelists  and  twelve  Apostles 
were  represented  in  clipped  Yew  at  Cleeve  Prior, 
and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  at  Packwood, 
Warwickshire,  in  the  attempt  to  out-Tudor  the 
Tudor.  It  was  a  noble  period  in  our  people's 
history,  but  we  want  to  be  reminded  of  its  strong 
points  and  not  its  weaknesses.  In  a  garden  there 
is  a  danger  of  carrying  the  eccentricities  of  a  period 
too  far  to  be  either  historic  or  artistic.  Let  us 
hope  that  this  will  be  avoided  at  Stratford-on-Avon. 
May  the  garden,  like  Shakespeare's  Rosemary  and 
Rue,  "  keep  seeming  and  savour  "  all  the  winter 
long  and  be  to  us  "  full  of  grace  and  remembrance." 
—  H.  H.  Warner. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM    MAXIMUM 
MAYFIELD   GIANT 

WITH  all  its  simple  gi'acc  and 
beauty  Chrysanthemum  maximum 
is  one  of  those  plants  which  have 
suffered  through  multiplicity  of 
named  varieties.  Easily  raised 
from  seed,  variation  occurs  incessantly,  and 
being  responsive  to  generous  treatment  and 
much  influenced  by  environment,  growers  ha\i- 
little  difficulty  in  selecting  seedlings  which  appear 
broader  in  petal,  taller  in  growth,  and  perhaps 
earlier  and  more  continuous  in  blooming  than 
others.  Too  often,  however,  when  such  are 
propagated  from  cuttings  and  become  distributed 
far  an^  wide,  the  supposed  distinctive  features 
disappear,  and  purchasers  find  they  have  bought 
as  a  novelty  something  which  is  in  no  way  superior 
to  the  varieties  already  possessed.  Mayfield 
Giant  has  certainly  proved  an  exception. 
It  has  been  grown  on  an  extensive  scale 
for  market  and  the  wholesale  trade  by 
its  raiser,  Mr.  W.  Brown,  Mayfield,  Sussex, 
and  has  proved  its  merits  against  other 
varieties  in  Covent  Garden.  Commercial 
growers  in  various  parts  of  the  coimtry  who 
have  secured  stock  have  found  it  retains 
its  length  and  breadth  of  petal ;  its  bold, 
bright  chsc  ;  long,  straight  and  rigid  stem  ; 
and  free-fiowering  propensities ;  and 
Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Limited,  who  have 
undertaken  the  retail  cUstribution  of  plants, 
have  found  it,  while  growing  beside  other 
of  the  best  varieties  an  unquestionably  dis- 
tinct and  highly  desirable  kind  for  border 
work  or  for  isolated  beds  on  a  broad 
expanse  of  grass.  In  the  writer's  garden 
last  year  a  few  young  plants  produced  a 
wonderful  quantity  of  bloom,  the  strong 
but  not  thick  and  coarse  stems  rising  erect 
to  a  good  deal  over  a  yard  in  height,  need- 
ing but  very  little  staking,  blooms  of 
about  6  inches  diameter  standing  well  up 
to  view.  Mayfield  Giant  does  best  when 
planted  as  single  crown  plants,  giving 
ample  room  for  development,  frequent 
transplanting  being  advisable,  for  if 
allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  until  dense 
clumps  are  formed  the  flowers  will  naturallv 
deteriorate  in  size  and  substance.  For 
exhibition  purposes  a  vase  of  this  new- 
plant  will  make  a  striking  feature  in  a 
midsummer  collection  of  herbaceous  flowers. 


to  remain  in  the  ground  till  November,  when  their 
foliage  would  have  coloured.  I  always  transplant 
a  few  of  the  best  variegated  Kales  from  the 
Cabbage  bed  to  the  front  of  the  shrubbery,  and 
am  often  asked  the  names  of  the  plants  with  such 


charming  coloiu'ed  leaves.  Nothing  could  be 
more  lovely  than  the  leaves  of  Seaktde.  I  have 
used  it  with  very  good  effect  in  front  of  pink 
Phlox   and  other   tall  plants. 

Hambledon,  Hauls.  Ethel   C.\se. 


DAFFODIL    MEMORIES-VI 


By 


SOMER.S." 


SPEAKING  of  botany  Jean  Jacques 
says ;  "  Sitot  qu'an  y  mele  un  motif 
d'inteiet  ou  de  vanite  tout  le  charmt 
s'evanouit  "  (Admit  m.otives  of  interest 
or  of  vanity  and  the  charm  vanishes). 
Though  I  have  read  in  my  time  pretty  abundantly 
in  Rousseau,  I  have  never  read  his  Botanique. 
The  above  short  passage  is  quoted  at  second  hand 
from  an  author  who  quotes  it  from  an  author 
who    quotes    it    presumably    from    the    original. 


Vegetables    as    Ornamental 
Plants 

In  these  days  of  intensive  culture  I  wonder 
more  use  is  not  made  of  certain  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  ornament  and  use  in  the  flower 
garden.  During  the  War  this  was  done  on  a 
large  scale  with,  as  a  rule,  a  very  ugly  effect 
because  such  large  patches  of  Beetroot  and  Carrots 
were  used.  My  idea  is  that  people  with  really 
small  gardens  should  grow  a  few  vegetables  among 
their  flowers  and  plant  fruit  trees  freely  on  the 
walls  of  their  houses  and  as  shade  trees  on  their 
lawns.  I  once  saw  a  bed  of  Roses  planted  in 
patches  with  Asparagus,  and  the  effect  was  not 
unpleasing,  but  I  should  prefer  it  in  a  border 
of  herbaceous  and  other  plants.  The  soil  would, 
of  course,  have  to  be  specially  prepared.  Small 
patches  of  intermediate  Carrots  sown  in  .-^pril 
would  look  well  between  bright-coloured  annuals, 
as  they  could  be  sown  in  July  in  the  place  of 
annuals  that  have  gone  out  of  flower  and  allowed 


CHRYSANTHEMUM     M.^XIMUM     M.\YFIELD     GL\N 

My  immediate  source  is  Mrs.  Earle's  first  "  Pot- 
pourri," which  1  read  now  and  then,  always  in 
the  spring,  for  refreshment,  as  I  read  Gilbert  WTiite. 
Mrs.  Earle  writes  about  plants  without  system 
(a  virtuous  defect  which  she  has  in  common  with 
Gilbert),  but  so  gracefully,  graciously,  modestly, 
and  especially  so  at  first  hand  and  so  sensibly 
that  even  if  you  are  not  being  told  something  new 
(though  you  often  are)  you  get  your  own  obser- 
vations and  the  workings  of  your  own  mind 
presented  to  you  with  a  sympathy  that  is  the  best 
of  good  fellowship.  Mrs.  Earle  is  always,  I  fancy, 
consciously  addressing  herself  to  a  young  audience 
of  her  own  sex,  for  which  I  like  her  paragraphs 
none  the  worse,  since  to  this  no  doubt  is  due 
that  air  of  experience  and  matronly  authority 
which  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  charms  of  hei 


books.  Further,  she  WTites  en  amateur,  an  entirely 
different  thing,  be  it  noted,  from  being  amateurish, 
which  means,  w-here  the  word  applies,  that 
you  are  meddling  with  what  you  should  leave  to 
wiser  folk. 

What  is  an  amateur  ?  That  is  what  I  want 
to  know,  what  I  should  like,  if  I  could,  to  settle 
at  least  to  my  own  satisfaction.  The  amateur, 
I  take  it,  is  one  who  follows  a  cult  "  all  for  lo\e," 
and  not  from  motives  of  interest  or  vanity — of 
cupidity  or  '•  silver  cup  "-idity,  let  us 
say.  The  Mistress,  now,  I  regard  as  an 
amateur  pure  and  simple.  Without  con- 
sciously formulating  for  herself  a  policy 
of  conduct,  this  gentlewoman  seems 
somehow,  whatever  she  does,  to  do  it 
"  for  love,"  which  surely  is  to  be  an 
amateur.  .She  has  a  small  herd  of  Jerseys, 
for  instance,  to  the  management  of  which 
she  gives  careful  and  unremitting  atten- 
tion. Do  you  suppose  she  does  this 
with  an  eye  to  the  periodic  sales,  which, 
I  believe,  are  not  imremunerative.  No, 
nor  yet  with  an  eye  to  those  dainty  by- 
products of  the  dairy  which  make  break- 
fast at  the  Squire's  table  a  memory  for 
a  sybarite — the  curds,  the  clotted  cream, 
those  rounded  pats  of  unctuous  gold, 
which  I  suppose  I  must  call  butter,  but 
which  are  so  unlike  the  commochty  usually 
supplied  to  me  under  that  denomination. 
It  is  for  none  of  these  things  the  Mistress 
takes  such  infinite  trouble  with  her 
Jerseys,  but  first  and  foremost  for  tl:c 
love  of  the  thing.  Only  the  other  morning 
she  was  feeding  her  favourite  Jersey  with 
carrots  in  the  Home  Mead,  as  she  often 
does,  I  standing  by  the  while  looking  on, 
as  I  sometimes  do.  Butteicup — the  Jersey 
in  question — is  a  pretty,  gentle  creature, 
pure  bred,  "  Channel  Isles  "  wTitten  all 
over  her,  <ark  and  glossy  as  a  mahogany 
table,  neat  ankles,  large,  liquid,  Junoesquu 
eyes,  and  an  udder  which  seems  to  ha\e 
taken  on  the  colour  of  its  own  cream, 
rtesently  towards  the  mend  came  the 
Squire,  walking  w'ith  that  springy  step  of 
his,  and  his  face  becomingly  lit  up 
with  the  glow  of  gratified  ambition, 
T.  to     announce   to   his   wife   the   sale   (for 

five  hundred  guineas)  of  his  pedigree 
shorthorn  heifer.  Sylvia  Secunda.  The  good 
man  seemed,  as  I  thought,  just  a  little  put  out 
when  the  Mistress  appeared  rather  to  grieve  for 
the  loss  of  Sylvia  than  to  rejoice  at  the  prospect 
of  the  guineas,  which  touch  of  pique  it  may  have 
been  that  moved  the  Squire  to  say  mischievously, 
as  he  fondled  Buttercup's  ears  : 

'"  I  suppose  you  call  this  ridiculous  midget  a 
cow,  IMaria  ?  " 

•■  .\  cow,  Edward  ?  Call  Buttercup  a  cow  ? 
No,  I  don't  call  Buttercup  a  cow.  I  call  her  a 
dear,"   the  Mistress  retorted  with  spirit. 

"  They  ship  Sylvia  for  the  Argentine  next  week," 
said  the  Squire,  harking  back  to  the  grand  motif. 
"  Five — hundred — guineas  !  Just  think.  I  am 
afraid  you  won't  touch  that  figure  for  Buttercup, 
Maria  " 
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"  But  you  loiow  Buttercup  is  not  for  sale, 
Edward,  nor  likely  to  be — not  if  the  Argentine 
were  to  pour  all  its  silver  into  my  lap  !  "  said 
the  Mistress,  nestling  her  nose  as  she  spoke  on 
the  Jersey's  forehead,  just  between  the  horns. 
There  spoke  the  amateur.  The  Mistress  is  an 
amateiu:  in  Jerseys.  The  Squire  is  not  an  amateur 
in  Shorthorns.  He  is,  of  course,  fond  of  his  beasts 
and  proud  of  them  ;  but  beyond  the  horns  of  his 
favom-ite  bulls  and  heifers  he  sees,  always  ahead, 
his  own  renown  and  the  ulterior  -Argentine  dollars 
— ■'  il  y  mele  un  motif  d'interet  et  de  vanite." 
Well  what  of  that  ?  Is  there  any  reason  why 
the  Squire  should  not  breed  for  gold  and  glory  ? 
No  reason  in  the  world.  Only,  these  being  his 
motives,  he  is  not  an  amateur. 

If  the  Squire  is  not  an  amateur  iu  Shorthorns, 
then  what  is  he  ?  Because,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
what  the  Squire  is  as  regards  Shorthorns,  that 
many  of  the  distinguished  Daffodilians  of  these 
times  are  in  respect  of  their  flower.  They  breed 
■carefully,  count  the  points  of  each  individual 
variety,  measmre  the  length,  breadth  and  thick- 
ness of  the  parts,  and  mercilessly  reject  what 
does  not  come  up  to  their  exacting  standard. 
Not,  of  course,  that  they  are  blind  to  the  charm 
of  the  flower.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  become 
keener,  more  exacting,  most  anxious  to  have 
their  flowers  correct  at  all  points  ;  but  this,  not 
in  the  first  place  from  pure  delight  iu  the  flower, 
but  with  an  eye  to  the  exhibition  table  and 
ultimately  to  the  maximum  of  guineas.  Some- 
times, as  for  a  bull,  an  exceptionally  high  price  is 
paid  for  a  bulb.  Why  paid  for  the  bull  ?  Why  for 
the  bulb  ?  For  precisely  the  same  reason — each  is 
wanted,  not  for  itself,  but  for  its  progeny.  We 
have  already  arrived  at  pedigree  Daffodils.  The 
next  step  must  be  a  Daffodil  stud-book — entries 
to  run   somewhat  thus  : 

"None-so-pretty"  (Incomp.)  by  "Omar 
Ivhayyam  "  (poet.)  out  of  "  Trombone  "  (trumpet), 
40  guineas. 

"  Golden  Candlestick  "  (Barrii)  by  "  Suckling  " 
<poet.)  out  of  "  Grammophone "  (trumpet), 
^0  guineas. 

Then,  if  you  have  wares  for  sale,  you  must  have 
■effectual  means  of  bringing  your  wares  under  the 
notice  of  possible  buyers.  The  merchants  of 
Asia  and  Europe,  when  they  want  to  dispose  of 
their  furs  and  jewels,  hold  fairs  at  Nijnii- 
Novgorod  and  Frankfort.  We  hold  ours  at 
Birmingham,  where  Daffodil  merchant  princes 
meet,  display  their  goods,  compare  notes,  effect 
•deals,  and  issue  certificates  of  excellence  which 
may  subsequently  be  worth  their  weight  in  bullion. 
I  am  not  blaming  this,  but  only  stating  the  matter 
as  it  appears  to  me.  No  doubt  there  are  many 
amateurs,  though  I  know  them  not,  who  are 
•carefully  cultivating  the  Daffodil  -within  the 
privacy  of  their  garden  walls,  without  thought 
■of  pelf  or  glory,  for  the  sheer  delight  of  seeing  the 
flower  prosper,  and  of  having  it  and  cutting  it 
•and  giving  it — hundreds  of  such,  no  doubt, 
thousands  let  us  hope.  And  let  us  hope  further 
that  amateurs  of  exiguous  means  may  be  able  to 
•draw  a  happy  subsidy  from  their  bulbs,  which 
increase  so  numerously  that  they  must  either  give 
them  away,  or  burn  them,  or  sell  them.  But  I 
have  a  fear,  whether  justified  I  cannot  say,  but 
there  it  is — a  fear  that  the  Daffodil  is  not  the 
flower  that  once  t  was — not  the  modest  flower, 
I  mean,  the  unconsciously  lovely  thing  I  remember 
it,  as  it  danced  on  the  Oak  slopes  of  Arcady,  un- 
•aspiring,  unambitious,  satisfied  if  but  a  passing 
■shepherd  sniffed  the  nectarine  odour  from  its  cup. 
The  Daft"odil  has  become  sophisticated.  It  has 
lost  its  modest  grace — no,  I  will  not  say  what  is 
unjust,  still  less  what  is  untrue.  It  has  not  lost 
its  grace.  Good  Heavens  !  what  grace,  what 
Joveliness  !     Vet  who  can  doubt  that  the  Daffodil 


is  now  a  wide-awake  flower,  conscious  of  its  worth 
in  dollars  ?  And  is  not  that  to  lose  a  grace  ? 
The  truth  iS' — I  fear  there  is  no  blinking  it — that 
the  Daffodil  has  become  a  declassec.  Judicial 
Daffodil  committees  have  taken  it  in  hand,  have 
brought  it  to  a  sense  of  its  own  importance,  have 
given  it  a  patent  of  nobility,  have,  in  short,  kicked 
it  upstairs  into  the  company  of  the  petrs  and 
profiteers — of  the  Orchids,  Moutan  Pa>onie3,  Rhodo- 
dendrons, and  other  Sadducees  and  Pharisees  of 
vegetable  society.  My  garden  is  not  good  enough 
for  its  new  put  on  noblesse.  Even  Minnie  Hume  and 
Mrs.  Langtry  find  a  cottage  garden  not  to  theii 
liking.  Yet  I  will  not  be  unfair.  There  are 
beautiful  Daffodils  in  the  garden  at  this  very 
moment — Lady  Margarets  and  Lady  Vere  de 
Veres,  Duchesses  of  this  and  Marchionesses  of 
that — so  fresh,  so  lovely,  ah,  how  lovely  !  Yes, 
but  lovely  under  protest — they  are  not  content. 
They  are  imprisoned  larks.  They  have  their 
fluttering  wings  outspread,  their  perianth  segments 
wide  extended,   as  if  they    would  fain  wing  their 


Shakespeare     and    the 
Daffodil   Month 

WITH     A     KEAV     WILD    REMARKS    ON 
FLORISTS. 

SO.MERS  says  (page  167)  that  April 
is  the  Daffodil  mouth,  and  he  does 
"  not  believe  that  Shakespeare  thought 
otherwise ;  "  though  he,  Shakespeare, 
"  is  held  to  make  (it)  March."  Prob- 
ably "  Somers  "  does  not  wish  this  to  be  taken 
too  seriously,  although  he  could,  with  a  show  of 
plausibility,  argue  that  Shakespeare  was  making 
a  point  of  the  eailiness,  and  it  need  not  follow 
that  all  Daffodils,  or  even  the  majority  of  them, 
"  take  the  winds  of  March  with  beauty."  But 
was  "  Somers  "  by  any  chance  unmindful  of  our 
long-delayed  reform  of  the  calendar  in  r752  ? 
In    Shakespeare's    time    the    year — the    English 


EMPEROR     DAFFODILS     IN     THE     QUEEN  S     COTTAGE     GROUNDS     .\T     KEW. 

Daffodils 
That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,   and  lake 
The  winds  0/  March  with  beauty. 

— The   Winter's  T.\le. 


way  over  the  garden  wall,  in  search  of  fiesh  woods 
and  more  congenial  pastures^— «/iJ  me! 


DAFFODILS    IN    GRASS 

The  beauty  of  Datlodils  planted  in  grass  is  shown 
in  the  above  illustration.  -About  twenty  years 
ago  these  bulbs  were  grown  in  the  beds  bordering 
the  Broad  Walk  and  in  front  of  the  Palm  House 
at  Kew.  For  this  style  of  gardening  there  is 
an  abundance  of  spring  flowers,  much  more  effec- 
tive than  the  older  varieties  of  Daffodils,  available 
in  quantity.  As  one  visitor  aptly  remarked,  they 
suggested  "  herds  of  penned  sheep,"  their  un- 
doubted beauty  being  sadly  spoiled  through  crowd- 
ing and  formal  planting.  The  average  height  of 
the  plants  varies  from  :;o  inches  to  24  inches,  several 
measured  to-day,  though  of  course  quite  excep- 
tional, were  3  feet  in  height.  For  some  years 
after  planting  the  bulbs  increased  in  vigour. 
There  is  no  sign  of  deterioration  while  increase 
in  quantity  still  continues.  Groups  of  Empress 
growing  close  by  are  equally  satisfactory. 


year — had  got  ten  days  behindhand.  His  month 
of  March  began  on  what  is  now  March  rr  and 
ended  on  what  is  now  .■April  to.  So  a  third 
of  "  Somers'  "  .April  really  was  in  Shakespeare's 
-March. 

The  earlier  part  of  this  fourth  instalment  of 
"Daffodil  Memories"  sets  one  wondermg  as  to 
the  sort  of  •\'erdict  which  Shakespeare's  Daffodil 
might  earn,  were  it  entered  at  a  flower  show  to-day. 
(It  would  be  interesting  if  some  authority  on 
Elizabethan  gardening  could  tell  us  what  were 
the  Daffodils  then  cultivated.)  I  fancy  certain 
of  our  "  up-to-date  "  experts  would  simply  dismiss 
it  as  "  Utter  rubbish — no  good  at  all  i  "  Yet 
it  was  good  enough  for  Shakespeare ;  it  drew 
from  him  the  most  beautiful  thing,  perhaps,  ever 
said  of  a  flower. 

Does  anyone  say.  "But  it  isn't  quite  reasonable 
to  beat  up  Shakespeare's  praise  of  a  Daffodil 
(which  he  probably  saw  growing  in  a  garden) 
against  a  verdict  upon  it  (stuck  in  something  on 
a  show  table)  now  that  the  Daffodil  families 
have   so  increased   and   changed."        I   admit    it. 
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But  it  is  always  a  satisfaction  to  say  something 
nasty  about  the  professional  judge  of  flowers. 
I  do  not  mean  in  particular  the  official  judges 
at  a  show,  who  are  often,  I  believe,  all  they  should 
be ;  but  that  somewhat  indefinable  class,  our 
floral  experts  in  general — may  I  dub  them  the 
"  florists,"  for  short  ? — a  body  of  men  who, 
perhaps  by  reason  of  their  indisputable  knowledge, 
exercise  a  large  influence  in  one  way  or  another — 
at  shows,  through  the  gardening  Press,  upon  the 
nurserymen,  etc.  I  am  not  alone,  as  the  columns 
of  The  Garden  can  testify,  in  thinking  that 
they  have  often  strayed  from  the  true  path. 

To  be  beautiful — is  not  that  the  prime  merit 
in  a  flower  ?  Yet,  too  often,  the  florist  seems  to 
make  it  his  chief  demand  that  it  should  be  some- 
thing unusual — of  unusual  size,  or  colour,  or 
waviness,  or  what  not.  Would  these  gentlemen 
persuade  us  that  -Apollo  shoifld  turn  the  scale 
at  25  stone  or  so — or  be  dressed  in  every  latest 
fashionable  whim — in  order  to  substantiate  his 
pretensions  to  beauty  ?  And  the  itch  for  "  some- 
thing new  " — a  very  human  failing — have  they 
not  given  way  to  it  and  often  welcomed  novelty 
for  novelty's  sake  ? 

Size  and  novelty  have,  intrinsically,  nothing 
to  do  with  beauty.  But  both  qualities  lend 
themselves  readily  to  competitive  purposes,  and 
the  florist  has  been  tempted  along  the  line  of 
least  resistance — so  it  looks  to  me — and  has 
discovered  that  they  are  among  the  chief  desirabili- 
ties in  a  flower. 

Or,  there  are  other  things — such  as  a  quiet 
simple  grace,  beauty  of  poise,  scent — things 
which  do  not  lend  themselves  so  readily  to  com- 
petitive valuation,  and  may  not  be  easily  judic- 
able at  a  show  ;  and  these  the  florist,  to  save 
further  bother  with  them,  has  snugly  dropped 
overboard.     But    the    show    was    made    for    the 


of  it,  he  does  so  in  much  the  same  style  as  the 
misguided  teetotaler  speaks  of  wine  ?  Finally, 
in  some  cases  they  have,  among  them,  "  improved  " 
it  right  "  off  the  map." 

Well,  having  worked  off  my  grumble,  I  bethink 
me  that  we  meet  with  the  same  want  of  good 
taste  and  sound  judgment  in  all  walks  of  life. 
Other  people  even  find  it  in  ourselves.     Of  how 


few,  if  any,  of  us  can  it  truthfully  be  said,  "  Nihil 
tetigit  quod  non  ornavit." 

But  it  would  be  so  nice  of  the  florists  to  mend 
their  ways  and  set  us  a  good  example. 

If  I  may,  I  should  like  to  add  my  own  poor 
thanks  to  the  heap  which  "  Somers' "  many 
delightful  articles  have  already  gained  him. 

Bournville.  C.  F.  Gray. 
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CERT.'MNLV,  this  year.  March  went 
out  like  a  lamb.  Its  last  day  was 
warm,  still  and  clear.  There  was 
sunshine  without  easterly  asperity  in 
the  air.  But  then  the  whole  month 
had  been  lamb-like — scarce  a  touch  of  frost  during 
the  second  half  of  it  and  often  the  exposed  ther- 
mometer kept  above  40°  all  night.  So  vegetation 
was  precocious  and  never  was  punished  for  its 
temerity.  By  the  middle  of  the  mouth  l-'orsythias 
were  golden  pjTamids  rising  out  of  a  purple  grey 
sea  of  Erica  McditeiTanca  hybrida,  the  snow 
effect  which  we  might  have  expected  being  repre- 
sented only  by  the  smothering  of  Osmanthus 
Delavayi,  with  its  white  Jessamine-like  blossoms. 
Almonds  and  Plums,  single  and  double  flowered, 
such  as  Pissardii,  Blireiana  and  Moserii  fi.-pl.,  were 
at  their  climax  and  the  air  was  redolent  of  the 
vanilla  scent  of  the  .^zaras.  All  this  group,  and 
early   bulbs,   such    as   Daffodils,    Grape   and   true 
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flower  (or  let  us  hope  so).  Flowers,  too,  have  a 
place  in  life  outside  shows.  .A.nd  these  less  easy 
things  are  intrinsically  beautiful.  There  are 
many  who  think  that  scent  is  a  flower's  most 
exquisite  possession,  as  it  is  its  most  distinctive 
one — for  scent  is  the  personalty  of  the  \'egetable 
kingdom.  It  is  bad  enough  when  your  professed 
expert  cooUy  puts  aside  so  goodly  an  endowment  ; 
what,  then,  are  we  to  sai,-  when,  having  to  speak 


Hyacinths  and  Chionodoxas,  were  past  their 
best  before  April  began,  and  now  that  a  fortnight 
of  the  month  has  gone  by  apennina  and  blanda 
Anemones,  blue  and  Polyantha  Primroses  have 
followed  suit.  Mid-season  Tulips,  such  as  Prmce 
of  .'Vustria.  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Golden  Crown 
are  in  all  the  pride  of  bloom,  while  Darwins  are 
de\eloping  size  and  colour  in  their  bold,  upstanding 
buds.     By  the  time  these  words  are  in  print  they 


will  have  reached  the  point  sho\vn  in  Mr.  Malby's 
photographs  taken  in  a  previous  May  time.  Then 
the  Golden  Crowns  had  come  to  the  last  stage 
of  their  beauty,  when  the  carmine  edging  spreads 
and  flushes  over  the  yellow  ground.  There  is  no 
more  effective  Tulip  for  liberal  use  in  new  borders 
and  shrubberies,  where  a  spring  effect  is  desired. 
It  is  a  vigorous  and  inexpensive  variety,  rich  in 
coloiur  and  charming  in  form.  It  increases  rapidly 
if  left  alone,  holding  its  own  against  the  perennials 
and  yielding  reluctantly  before  the  overshadowing 
growth  of  shrubs.  Planted  in  thousands  at 
Mounton  eight  and  seven  years  ago,  but  not  since, 
it  has  only  in  certain  areas  been  smothered  ;  else- 
where it  continues  cheerfully  to  strike  the  principal 
note  in  late  April  or  early  May.  To  treat  Clara 
Butt  in  the  same  way  perhaps  approaches  the 
extravagant.  But  though  the  Spireea  arguta 
and  other  bushes  with  which  she  is  associated  in 
the  border  below  the  pergola  garden  have  now- 
grown  taller  than  the  photograph  shows,  they 
are  kept  much  thinned  as  to  the  number  and  extent 
of  their  stems  and  branches,  and  the  display  of 
Tulips  has  lessened  little  during  the  six  or  seven 
years  they  have  remained  imtouched.  and  even, 
as  a  result  of  wcir  conditions,  somewhat  neglected. 
In  the  pergola  garden  it  is  different.  The  Tiflips 
are  followed  by  summer  bedders,  and  are  reiuoved, 
and  in  November  replaced,  once  in  three  years  when 
the  beds  are  thoroughly  trenched  and  manm'ed. 

This  year  Spiraea  arguta  developed  its  bloom 
before  April  began,  and  Spuaea  confusa,  usually  a 
May  bloomer,  is  already  opening  its  buds,  for  there 
has  been  no  check  to  early  development.  In 
r9T7,  even  in  this  comparatively  mild  western  area, 
we  had  t6°  01  frost  on  March  8,  12°  on  March  27, 
and  scarcely  a  night  was  frostless  until  April  17. 
This  year  the  entire  freedom  from  frost  of  the 
second  half  of  March  has  been  continues  in  April, 
and  only  less  rain  was  needed  to  make  Easter  time 
a  paradise  in  gardens  planned  for  an  early  show. 
Vet  shall  we  not,  perhaps,  have  some  catise  to 
regret  getting  in  April  what  is  due  in  May  ?  At 
this  date  three  years  ago  the  aspect  was  certainly 
a  bit  drear.  Many  half-hardies  had  perished  and 
their  vacant  places  left  large  bare  areas  which  it 
seemed  hopeless  to  expect  the  scarce  awakened 
survivors  to  fill.  Vet  May  had  not  ended  before 
gardens  again  smiled  and  smiled  their  best.  The 
weather  had  made  amende-  honorable,  for  its  pro- 
tracted rudeness  and  growth  had  been  rapid  and  pro- 
lific. Vegetation  was  luxuriant,  bloom  abundant,  an 
exceptional  fruit  crop  assured.  Enjoyment  of 
the  present  made  us  forget  the  gloom  that  was  past. 
Now  it  may  be  the  other  way  and  gloom  may 
follow  enjoyment.  We  may  learn  that  a  late 
spring  is  followed  by  better  results  than  one  of  the 
present  precocity.  The  sappy,  tender  growths 
of  a  warm,  damp  time  may  suffer  grievously  in  the 
harshness  that  too  often  characterises  our  May- 
time — a  month  of  which  the  evil  possibilities  have 
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always  been   very   real,    although    unpopular    and 
unsung  by  our  poets. 

This  spirit  of  pessimism  is  engendered  by 
days  of  protracted  rain,  of  grey  skies,  of  di'ipping 
trees.  But  see,  now,  the  clouds  break,  the  sky 
dears,  and  even  a  ray  of  sun  is  enough  to  dispel 
all  carping,  for  it  gilds  the  leaden  landscape  and 
reveals  the  glory  of  a  most  sumptuous  and  unsullied 
spring  vesture.  The  meadows  and  cornfields 
are  alrcaily  verdant,  the  woods  show  flecks  of  green 
amid  the  purple  browns  and  greys,  with  splashes  of 
white  where  the  tall  wild  Cherry  trees  display  their 
million  blooms.  Within  this  splendid  setting 
the  garden  is  a  gem.  With  the  Tulips  there  are 
the  Crown  Imperials  and  the  Poet  Narcissi. 
Jlyosotis  spreads  a  haze  of  blue,  and  that  colour  is 
carried  on  by  the  Forget-me-Not  flowered  Alkanet, 
and  the  Cappadocian  Omphalodes  as  well  as  by 
lingerers  amid  the  Jluscari  and  Squills.  There 
are  purple  cascades  of  Aubrietia,  and  Wallflowers 
give  stretches  of  yellow  and  blood  red.  while 
crimson  red  of  the  brightest  is  afforded  by  the 
newly  opening  flowers  of  mossy  Saxifrages,  such 
as  Glory  of  Batheaston.  Tree  and  shrub  carry 
the  colom'  high  into  the  air.  The  double  Cherries 
and  Peaches  are  at  their  full,  and  the  Pyrus  have 
begun  their  display.  Pyrus  floribunda  atropur- 
purea,  indeed,  opened  blooms  in  March  but  is  still 
a  sight.  Its  deep,  slightly  pm'ple  crimson  blooms 
tone  admirably  with  its  reddish  brown  leaves. 
The  double  Pyrus  Riversi  is  only  a  little  later, 
and  the  ordinary  floribimda.  though  less  forward, 
will  not  improve,  for  it  is  even  better  in  bud  than 
in  fidl  bloom.  That  is  true  of  the  Exochordas  ; 
let  there  be  some  open  flowers  certainly,  but  it 
is  the  big  pearl  of  the  bud  that  chiefly  charms. 
While  Exochorda  grandiliora  was  the  only  fine 
flowered  variety-,  the  free  use  was  limited  to  where 
soil  and  climate  suited  its  indifferent  health  and 
\igour.  But  since  the  production  of  macrantha, 
that  combines  the  easily  satisfied  robustness  of 
Alberti  with  the  blooming  merits  of  the  tenderer 
Nariety,  the  family  should  be  represented  in  every 
garden.  Exochorda  grandiflora,  though  a  little 
yellow  in  the  leaf,  does  fairly  well  when  specially 
located  and  soiled  at  Mounton.  But  Exochorda 
macrantha  does  everywhere,  grows  rapidly  and 
fl'jwers  freely  and  regularly.  With  its  cousins, 
the  Spiraeas,  already  mentioned,  it  gives  the  leading 
note  of  white  just  now,  when  Magnolia  conspicua 
and  stellata  are  going  over  and  the  bracts  of  Cornus 
Nuttallii  are  only  just  passing  from  yellow  green 
to  white  and  assuming  the  form  of  a  flower  3  inches 
to  4  inches  across.  Orange  and  yellow  are  supplied 
by  Berberis  Darwinii  and  stenophylla,  and  the 
Japanese  Quinces  months  ago  blooming  against 
the  wall  are  unusually  crowded  with  pink  and  red 
blooms  in  the  open. 


THE    EARLY    SEASON 

By  E.  Becicett,  V.M.H. 

TO  gi\e  expression  to  any  remark  upon 
the  earliness  of  the  spring  season  of 
this  year  of  grace  is  stating  a  plati- 
tude which  by  constant  repetition  is 
beginning  to  be  a  bore.  At  the  same 
time  I  feel  that  I  must  record  that,  so  far  as  my 
memory  carries  me  back,  I  have  never  observed  such 
a  remarkable  spring  as  the  ciurrent  one.  Some  have 
estimated  the  season  to  be  three  weeks  in  advance, 
while  others  plunge  as  far  as  si.x  weeks  and  over. 
In  any  case,  there  is  no  question  that  the  absence 
of  severe  frost  and  allied  climatic  deterrents  has 
permitted  the  wonders  of  plant  life  to  display 
themselves  at  an  earlier  date  than  usual  and. 
further,  the  lack  of  adverse  weather  has  enabled 
both  flower  and  foliage  to  perfect  itself  in  unusual 


beauty.  One  other  factor,  at  any  rate  in  this 
district,  that  has  further  enhanced  this  is  the 
remarkable  lack  of  bullfinches,  those  small  foes 
of  the  gardener  which  play  such  havoc  ordinarily 
among  buds  and  blossom.  Hardly  any  of  these 
birds  have  been  noticed,  and  such  frosts  as  wo 
have  had  have  not  been  of  sufficient  intensity  to 
damage  the  flower  and  leaf  buds,  neither  ha\'c  we 


in  striking  contrast  to  these  one  notices  Cydonia 
japonica  vars.  with  a  wealth  of  blossom  never 
observed  before  in  their  many  shades,  from  the 
creamy-tinted  C.  j.  alba  forms  to  the  deep  reds 
and  scarlets  of  such  as  C.  j.  coccinea,  C.  j.  Knap 
Hill  Scarlet  and  C.  j.  Simonii.  Absence  of  frost 
has  given  these  blossoms  every  freedom  of  develop- 
ment as  to  size,  frequency  and  colour. 


DARWIN     TULIPS     AND     SPIR.EA     ARGUT.\. 


suflered  from  biting  winds  nor  devastating  snowlilce 
we  experienced  here  last  year  in  the  early  days. 

Primus  cerasifera  Pissardii,  this  year  carried 
a  wealth  of  its  lovely  early  flower,  and  this 
now-  (April  3)  being  over  the  trees  are  clad 
with  a  mass  of  their  lovely  red-purple  foliage. 
Never  before  have  I  seen  this  species  look  so 
beautiful,  and  as  the  bird  robbers  before  mentioned 
are  so  scarce,  I  am  hoping  to  see  these  trees  fruit 
more  freely  than  is  their  usual  custom.  Other 
Cherries  rapidly  followed  their  early  relative, 
and  such  as  Prunus  cerasifera  varieties,  P.  japonica, 
P.  Amygdalus  varieties,  P.  Sargentii,  P.  serrulata, 
P.  spinosa  varieties  (especially  P.  s.  purpurea), 
P.  subhirtella,  P.  triloba,  P.  miqueliana  and 
many  others  have  been  at  their  highest  points  of 
perfection. 

Three  of  the  more  common  garden  shrubs 
have  been  particularly  striking  this  year,  viz.. 
Erica  carnea  (one  mass  of  its  dark  red  flowers), 
the  Mahonia  group  of  Berberis  (including  B. 
Bealei,  B.  japonica,  B.  nepalensis,  B.  Alden- 
hamensis,  B.  Vicarii  and  B.  recurvata)  have  been 
striking  objects  with  very  large  quantities  of  their 
bright  yellow  flower  bunches,  while  the  Flowering 
Currants  look  like  coloured  globes  in  various  shades 
of  pink  and  red,  so  prolifically  are  they  flowering. 

Magnolias  again  are  most  magnificent,  and  M. 
stellata  has  never  before  at  Aldenham  had  such 
opportunity  of  displaying  its  charms,  and  it  is 
making  the  most  of  the  chance  at  the  present 
time.  Not  to  be  outdone  by  this  starry-looking 
cousin,  other  members  of  the  family,  such  as 
Magnolia  conspicua  and  M.  Lennei,  are  displaying 
their  charms  to  the  greatest  of  their  ability, 
and  are  exceptionally  fine. 

Viburnum  Carlesii  in  the  near  distance  is  tryhig 
to  outrival  these  with  its  beautiful  heads  of  velvety 
flowers  and  magnificent  odour.  Close  by  Amel- 
anchier  \ulgaris  is  in  full  beauty,  while  e\-er>-where 


Pyrus  of  various  sorts  are  in  flower  or  just 
reaching  that  stage,  and  noticeable  at  the  present 
moment  is  Pyrus  Toringo. 

Foliage  is  also  well  in  advance  of  its  usual 
time,  and  such  delightful  subjects  in  their  young 
state  as  Larches,  Japanese  Maples  and  Birches 
are  at  the  present  time  a  soiurce  of  wonder  and 
delight,  the  Maples  being  in  full  flower  with 
their  unpretentious  blooms,  and  the  Birches 
carrying  countless  catkins  to  an  extent  I  have 
no  recollection  of  seeing  previously  equalled. 
One  of  the  most  striking  testimonies  of  the  mild 
winter  is  a  fair-sized  tree  of  Cratsgus  Carrierei 
still  carrying  all  its  orange-toned  fruit  from  last 
autumn.  Had  the  weather  been  at  all  severe  the 
birds  would  have  stripped  it  long  ago. 

On  the  utility  side  various  Plums,  Cherries, 
Apricots  and  similar  trees  ^re  covered  with 
blossom,  and  all  fruit  trees  hold  out  great  promise 
of  a  record  crop  if  Nature  proves  bountiful  with 
a  continuance  of  favourable  weather,  though  we 
are  by  no  means  yet  out  of  the  wood. 

No  doubt  if  the  climatic  conditions  do  continue 
so  fair  we  shall  experience  many  siurprises  by 
plants  little  known  so  far  coming  to  flower 
and  fruiting,  and  doubtless  many  new  treasures 
for  our  gardens  will  thus  be  discovered  and 
the  promises  set  out  for  us  by  such  wonderful 
collectors  as  Wilson,  Farrer,  Forrest,  Purdom 
and  Ward  will  be  materialised  this  year.  With 
the  possible  maintenance  of  extra  good  con- 
ditions close  watch  should  be  kept  by  those  inter- 
ested to  note  such  behaviour  on  the  part  of  their 
treasures. 

I  have  only  mentioned  a  few  things  out  of 
hundreds  of  others  equally  beautiful  at  this  very 
early  date,  for  it  would  almost  take  a  volume 
to  describe  them  all,  much  of  which  space  could 
be  devoted  to  RhododcncU'ons  and  American 
subjects. 
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The  Principles    and    Prospect    of  British 

Forestry.— XIII 

By     sir     HERBERT     JIAX\^'ELL,     BAJRT.,     F.R.S.,     V.M.H. 


THE  cedar  of  Lebanon  (Cedriis  Libani), 
the  Algerian  cedar  (C.  atlartica)  and 
the  Deodar  (C.  Deodara)  have  each  been 
assigned  specific  rank,  but  in  the  opinion 
of  many  botanists  they  are  but  geogra- 
phical varieties  of  a  single  species.  None  of  the 
three,  so  far  as  known  to  me,  having  been  subjecird 
to  forest  treatment  in  the  United  Kingdom,  I  heir 
economic  value  in  this  country  is  matter  for 
speculation.  Nevertheless,  all  three  having  been 
extensively  planted  for  ornament,  it  is  known  that 
they  grow  rapidly  in  our  climate,  that  the  cedar 
of  Lebanon  and  the  Atlas  cedar  endure  with 
impunity  the  utmost  cold  that  ever  visits  these 
islands ;  but  that  the  Deodar  is  liable  to  be  killed 
or  seriously  injm'ed  by  exceptionally  severe  frost. 


To  this  I  have  only  to  add  that  the  Algerian 
cedar  thrives  admirably  in  a  cool,  moist  soil, 
provided  the  drainage  is  good  ;  but  it  is  not  suited 
for  extreme  exposure  to  wind. 

We  now  come  to  the  Cupressinca;.  a  tribe  or 
section  of  the  Coniferous  order  containing  several 
species  well  qualified  to  fill  an  important  place 
in  British  forestry,  although  hitherto  they  have 
been  employed  almost  exclusively  in  ornamental 
planting.  Fifty  years  ago  the  late  Mr.  Peter 
Lawson  of  Edinburgh  told  me  that  he  considered 
Thuya  plicata  (known  at  that  time  as  T.  Lobbi 
or  gigantea)  to  be  "  the  tree  of  the  future  "  for 
British  planters.  Si  jcunesse  savait !  In  those 
days  I  took  no  interest  in  economic  forestry,  but 
a  great  deal  in  covert  for  game  ;    nor  was  it  until 
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except  in  the  milder  parts  of  the  country.  The 
timber  of  all  three  species  is  exceedingly  durable, 
and  must  not  to  be  confused  with  that  of  the 
West  Indian  Cedrela  odorata,  a  tree  of  the  order 
Meliaceae,  or  with  that  of  several  North  American 
conifers,  all  of  which  pass  under  the  trade  name 
"  cedar."  It  appears  to  be  practically  imperish- 
able when  used  for  interior  \vork,  and  is  very 
ornamental  in  texture,  coloirr  and  sometimes  in 
figure.  There  is,  however,  no  market  for  British- 
grown  cedar,  the  supply  consisting  only  of  blown 
trees,  which,  having  been  grown  as  spreading 
•specimens,  produce  coarse,  knotty  timber.  The 
Algerian  cedar  is  more  upright  in  growth  than  the 
Lebanon  cedar,  and  would  be  the  species  that  I 
■should  plant  if  I  contemplated  doing  so  in  quantity. 
Mr.  Elwes  expresses  the  opinion  that  it  is  "  likely 
to  prove  a  valuable  timber  tree  if  planted  in 
open  woods  in  warm  dry  soils,  sufficiently  close 
to  prevent  side-branching,  and  suggests  beech 
as  a  suitable  tree  for  mixing  with  the  cedar." 
■("  Trees  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  page  474.) 


after  visiting  the  fine  forest  at  Benmore,  in  the  Holy 
Loch,  Argyll,  that  I  realised  how  well  this  native 
of  North-Western  America  adapts  itself  to  the 
British  climate  and  soil.  Beautiful  as  it  is  when 
planted  as  an  isolated  specimen,  curtained  to  the 
gtound  with  dense,  fern-like  foliage,  it  must  be 
grown  in  close  canopy,  either  in  piure  stand  or  in 
mixture  with  Japanese  larch  or  broad-leaved 
trees  in  order  to  produce  clean  boles.  It  grows 
very  fast,  adding,  when  given  reasonable  shelter, 
fully  2  feet  in  height  each  year  ;  and  it  is  more 
patient  of  shade  than  any  other  timber-producing 
conifer,  ex:ept  the  common  silver  fir.  When  the 
silver  fir  had  to  be  given  up  at  Novar  owing  to  the 
ravages  of  chermes.  Sir  R.  Munro  Ferguson 
substituted  Thuya  plicata,  and  was  well  satisfied 
with  the  result.  The  timber,  known  among 
American  lumbermen  as  red  cedar  or  canoe  cedar, 
is  exceedingly  durable,  a  quality  common  to  all 
the  Cypress  tribe,  and  is  more  generally  used  in 
Washington  and  Oregon  than  any  other,  except 
Douglas  fir.     No  tree  is  more  easily  raised  from 


seed,  which  it  ripens  abundantly  in  this  country, 
self-sown  plants  springing  up  wherever  suitable 
ground  is  protected  from  rabbits.  It  has  a  liberal 
root  system,  lending  itself  readily  to  niursery 
treatment  and  planting  out,  agrees  well  with  a 
moist  soil,  provided  the  drainage  is  effective ; 
the  only  set-back  we  have  encountered  was  in 
planting  seven  acres  with  30,000  good  plants. 
The  place  was  a  "  frost  hole,"  and  all  perished 
except  those  which  were  set  on  higher  ground. 
Thuya  plicata,  though  not  calculated  for  extreme 
exposure  to  wind,  endures  a  considerable  buffeting 
with  impunity.  ^Ir.  Elwes  has  reported  well 
of  the  behaviour  of  this  tree  in  the  cold  oolite 
district  of  the  Cotswolds,  whence  one  may  assume 
that  it  has  no  objection  to  a  calcareous  soil. 

Among  the  true  cypresses,  the  authority  last 
named  expresses  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  Nootka 
Cypress,  formerly-  known  as  Thuiopsis  borealis, 
but  now  classed  as  Cupressus  nootkatensis.  I 
have  no  experience  of  the  tree  except  as  grown 
for  the  beauty  of  its  foliage  ;  but  its  timber  is 
second  to  no  other  American  conifer  in  quality 
and  durability,  and  Mr.  Elwes  specially  recom- 
mends it  for  planting  on  poor,  dry  soil,  "  because 
it  is  not  only  absolutely  hard}'  under  all  conditions 
in  every  part  of  this  country,  but  will  thrive  where 
no  other  tree  whose  timber  at  all  approaches  it 
in  value,  except  perhaps  the  larch,-  will  grow  to 
any  size."  ("  Trees  of  G  oat  Britain  and  Ireland," 
page  ri97.)  Under  no  conditions,  however,  does 
it  approach  Thuya  plicata  in  rapidity  of  growth, 
neither  does  the  seed  germinate  with  anything 
like  the  facility  of  that  species. 

The  Lawson  cypress  (Cupressus  Lawsoniana)  is 
a  loftier  tree  than  the  Nootka  cypress,  and  produces 
timber  of  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  high  quality. 
Sargent  mentions  it  as  attaining  a  height  of 
200  feet  in  Oregon.  It  is  probably  better  known 
among  English  gardeners  than  any  other  of  the 
tribe,  so  generally  has  it  been  planted  for  ornament. 
LTnfortunately  it  is  very  easily  propagated  from 
cuttings,  and  although  at  the  present  time  any 
respectable  nurserymen  will  supply  guaranteed 
seedlings,  many  of  the  oldest  trees  in  Great 
Biitain  are  deformed  and  unsightly,  as  trees 
raised  from  cuttings  usually  are.  Even  when 
raised  from  seed,  as  the  Lawson  cypress  easily  is, 
the  seedlings  show  a  great  variety  of  habit  ;  but 
this  tends  to  become  less  marked  with  advancing 
years.  The  chief  defect  of  the  Lawson  cj-press, 
as  compared  with  the  giant  Thuya  and  Nootka 
cypress,  is  its  tendency  to  grow  double  or  multiple 
leaders.  This  renders  periodical  pruning  necessary, 
until  the  trees,  whether  in  pure  stand  or  mixed 
planting,  have  formed  close  canopy.  In  rapidity 
of  growth  the  Lawson  cypress  is  inferior  to  Thuya 
plicata  and  superior  to  Cupressus  nootkatensis. 
It  is  quite  as  hardy  as  the  latter  species. 

The  Monterey  cypress  (Cupressus  macrocarpa) 
is  well  worth  more  attention  than  it  has  received 
as  a  timber  producer,  especially  in  maritime 
districts,  for  there  is  none  other  of  the  Cypress 
tribe  equal  to  it  in  resisting  salt-laden  gales.  It 
has,  indeed,  been  largely  used  both  for  shelter 
and  ornament  in  seaside  places,  and  make?  excellent 
hedges,  for  which  pin-pose  it  can  be  easily  raised 
from  cuttings.  But  whereas  it  has  a  greater 
tendency  than  any  other  cypress  to  throw  out 
strong  side  branches,  in  order  to  produce  service- 
able timber  it  must  be  raised  from  seed  and 
planted,  if  pure,  5  feet  apart,  and  kjpt  in  canopy. 
Being  of  extraordinarily  rapid  growth,  it  is  not 
suited  for  mixture  with  broad-leaved  trees.  The 
timber  of  the  Monterey  cypress  is  practically 
unknown  in  Britain,  for  the  tree  inhabits  only 
a  very  limited  area  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  North 
America,  insufficient  for  export  supply ;  but 
Professor  Sargent  reports  the  wood  as  being 
"  heavy,     hard.       strong,     very     durable,     close 
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grained."  Like  all  other  cypresses,  there  is 
very  little  sap-wood.  This  species  cannot  bo 
recommended  for  planting  in  inland  districts, 
where  it  is  apt  to  be  injured  or  killed  by  severe 
frost  ;  but  within  the  direct  influence  of  the  sea 
there  is  no  tree  more  desirable. 

There  has  been  introduced  quite  recently  a 
species  of  cypress  from  the  island  of  Formosa 
(Cupressus  formosana)  which  is  reported  as  the 
most  gigantic  of  the  genus.  We  do  not  yet  know 
what  may  prove  to  be  its  value  for  British  forestry, 
but  it  promises  well ;  and  I  can  testify  to  its 
hardiness,  for  a  specimen  that  we  planted  out 
not  more  than  14  inches  high  has  come  through 
three  winters  unhurt,  the  mercury  having 
repeatedly  fallen  to  15°,  and  is  now  growing 
vigorously. 

The  high  esteem  in  which  Japanese  builders 
and  furniture-makers  hold  the  timber  of  Retini- 
spora  (Chama^cyparis)  obtusa  induced  me  to  plant 
an  experimental  plot  of  two  acres  with  seedlings 
from  imported  seed.  The  result  has  been  dis- 
appointing, for  although  the  trees  are  perfectly 
healthy,  the  rate  of  growth  is  slower  than  that 
of  any  other  of  the  Cypress  tribe  of  which  I  have 
experience.  Two  specimens  planted  thirty-five 
years  ago  now  stand  only  25  feet  high  with  a 
girth  of  20J  inches.  As  ornamental  trees  I  reckon 
this  species  the  most  beautiful  of  all  cypresses, 
but  one  would  have  to  wait  a  long  time  before 
obtaining  serviceable  timber  from  it. 


A     TITTENHURST     RHODODENDRON     HYBRID     OF     THE     DON     CLASS. 


New    and     Rare    Plants 

FIRST-CLASS     CERTIFICATES. 

Cornus  Nuttallii. — A  splendid  vase  of  this,  the 
noblest  of  the  cornels,  was  shown  by  J.  Osborne, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Cook).  The  bracts, 
usually    termed    "flowers,"    are    of   creamy  hue, 


roundish,   ovate   and  slightly  saucer-formed,    and 
attai.i  some  2^  inches  or  3  inches  in  diameter. 

Brasso-Cattleya  Lily  var.  Triumph  (C.  Triana? 
alba  X  B.  C.  Mendelli  variety  Fortunei). — A  very 
handsome  hybrid,  and  the  third  variety  to  secure 
the  first-class  cei-tificate  award  from  the  one 
seed-pod.  In  the  present  variety  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  white  with  a  touch  of  shell  pinli,  the 
fringed  lip  having  a  gold  base.  A  supremely 
beautiful     and     fascinating     variety.      From     .Sir 


THE     BEAUTIFUL     PARENT     OF     MANY     OF     THE     TITTENHURST     RHODODENDRON 
HYBRIDS     (R.     GRIFFITHIANUM     ROSEUM     SUPERBUM). 


Jeremiah  Cohnan,  Bart.,  Gatton  Park  (gardener 
Mr.  W.  Collier). 

AWARDS    OF     MERIT. 

Rhododendron  Donna  Anlta.^The  flowers  are 

of  shell  pink  ctikuir  aiul  uf  a  most  exquisite  shade. 

Rhododendron  Donna  Floienza.— The  shade 
of  colour  in  this  handsonu'  \ariety  is  rich  deep 
rose. 

Rhododendron  The  Don. — In  this  the  colour 
is  of  an  intense  rosy  scarlet  and  very  telling  to 
boot. 

Rhododendron    Don    Ernesta. — Handsome   in 

the  extreme,  the  rich  rosy  scarlet  colour  is  of 
lighter  shade  than  the  last.  The  above-named 
iioveltifs  are  hybrids  of  R.  Doncaster  and  R. 
Auclvlandi,  the  influence  of  the  last-named  parent 
is  seen  unmistakably  in  the  size  and  form  of  the 
flowers.  They  were  shown  by  T.  H.  Lowinsky, 
Esq.,  Sunninghill,  Berks  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Dibble). 

Primula  marginata  Linda  Pope. — ^The  finest 
"blue"  flowered  marginata  we  have  seen;  the 
flowers  twice  or  thrice  as  large  as  tlie  ordinary 
form,  the  plant  of  bolder  habit  and  freely  flowered 
withal.  Shown  by  Dr.  John  JIacwatt,  Morelands, 
Dun. 

Rhododendron  Richard  Gill  (R.  Thomsoni  x 
R.  Fortunei). — A  lovoly  form  of  rich  deep  rose 
colouring,  handsome  and  beautiful  withal.  From 
Messrs.  R.  Gill  and  Sons,  Falmouth. 

Auricula  Bookham  Blue. — -.^n  alpine  ,\uricula, 
good  and  of  disliiict  colouring,  as  the  name 
suggests,  remarkable  alike  for  the  size  of  its  indi- 
vidual flowers  and  big  trusses.  A  free-flowering 
variety  and  obviously  a  plant  of  vigorous  consti- 
tution.    From  Mr,  J.  Douglas,  Great  Bookham. 

Phyllodoce  aleutica. — .\  miniature  bush  allied 
to  Bryantluis  dowered  with  Andromeda-like 
flowers  of  a  creamy  hue.  .\s  shown  the  plant 
was  under  6  inches  high. 

Phyllodoce  Nipponica. — The  plant  forms  a 
small  bush  a  few  inches  high  freely  covered 
with  drooping  pure  white  bells.  Xative  of  the 
grassy  motintainous  regions  of  Japan.  These 
two  were  shown  by  .Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston. 

Carnation  Wivelsfield  Claret. — We  were  im- 
pressed by  the  fragrance  of  this  novelty  rather 
than  the  colour,  which  is  of  reddish  piurple  hue. 
The  strong  Clove  p  rfume  will,  however,  make  it 
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welcome    anywhere.     Shown    by    M.ssrs.    AUwood 
Brothers,  Hayward's  Heath. 

Cardamine  pratense  lilacina  plena.— This 
good  semi-double  form  of  a  well  Imown  BriUsh 
plant  was  uncommonly  well  shown.  From  Messrs. 
Ladhams,  Southampto  i. 

Daphne  Cneorum  album. — Just  a  pure  white 
form  of  an  exquisitely  beautiful  and  fragrant- 
flowered  miniature  shrub,  for  which  no  praise 
could  be  too  great.  It  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
R.  Tucker  and  Sons,  Oxford. 
.  Narcissus  Firetail. — The  award  was  granted 
to  this  as  a  show  flower.  Of  creamy  hue,  the 
segments  of  the  perianth  are  shapely,  roimded  and 
overlapping,  the  large  richly  coloured  crown  in  fine 
contrast.      From  F.  Herbert  Chapman,  Esq.,  Rye. 

Narcissus  Orange  Glory.— The  parentage  was 
not   given.     Its  form   carried   us   back  to   Santa 
Maria,   while   for   intense   colouring   it   probably 
stands    alone.     A  trimipet   Daffodil  of 
medium  size.      From  Messrs.    Barr  and 
Sons,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.2. 

Narcissus  John  Nasefleld.  —  .A 
poeticus  of  good  form.  It  has  a 
crown  well  bordered  by  crimson. 
Shown  by  Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson  and 
Sons,  Lowdliam. 


in    shrubbeiies    where    space    is    available.     Sow 
the  seeds  where  the  plants  are  intended  to  flower. 

Chrysanthemums. — These  constitute  such  2 
charming  race  of  plants  for  the  border  that  whereve^ 
possible  a  piece  of  ground  should  be  set  apart 
for  them.  The  soil  should  be  dug  deeply  and 
well  supplied  with  partly  decayed  manure.  Plant 
out  at  once,  giving  each  plant  ample  room  for 
developme.it.  See  that  the  shoots  are  not  over- 
crowded, and  tie  them  to  neat  stakes  directly 
they  need  them,  or  they  will  not  be  suitable  for 
cutting  later  on. 

Flower-Beds. — Continue  to  stir  the  soil  between 
the  plants,  stake  the  subjects  that  need  it,  and 
keep  the  surroimdings  clean  and  tidy. 

Bedding  Plants. — For  the  last  month  the 
houses  and  heated  pits  have  been  cro%vded  with 
plants  destined  to  occupy  the  beds  during  the 
summer  months.  .  Now,  however,  a  number  of 
cold  frames  are  available,  and  may  be  filled  with 
such  subjects  as  Pelargoniums,  Lobelia,  Helio- 
trope and  ilarguerites.  The  lights  should  be 
entirelv  removed  during  bright  days,   and  ample 


GARDENING    OF 
THE   WEEK. 

FOR    SOUTHERN     G.VRDENS. 
The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Carrots. — The  plot  for  the  principal 
sowing  of  Carrots  that  was  prepared 
during  the  winter  months  will  now  only 
require  raking  over  to  remove  large 
stones  and  produce  a  fine  surface.  If 
available,  give  a  dressing  of  ashes  from 
the  rubbish  fire.  Draw  the  drills  an 
inch  deep  and  a  foot  apart,  and  sow  the 
seeds  thinly  and  evenly.  When  large 
enough  thin  out  the  seedlings  to 
6  inches,  but  the  stump  or  horn  varieties 
mav  be  left  imless  the  seed  was  sown 
thickly.  The  kitchen  will  take  this 
kind  as  the  roots  become  large  enough 
for  cooking.  For  general  use  the  Inter- 
mediate kinds  are  best,  certainly  the 
long  type  should  be  avoided  where  the 
soil  is  shallow.  An  occasional  dusting 
of  soot  will  be  beneficial. 

Beet. — -A  further  sowing  should  be 
made  in  drills  15  inches  apart.  The 
ground  must  be  dug  deeply,  but  no 
manure  will  be  needed,  for  large  roots 
are  not  desirable  ;  moreover,  they  are 
often  a  bad  colotu'  whrn  cooked.  The 
long  or  intermediate  kinds  should  be 
thinned  to  9  inches,  but  the  globe  or 
Turnip-rooted  may  be  left  unless  very 
thick. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Chrysanthemums.  — -.A.  number 
of  plants  will  be  ready  for  pots 
6  inches  in  diameter,  using  a  mix- 
ture of  good  fibrous  loam  three  parts  and  one 
part  leaf-mould.  Pot  firmly  and  arrange  the 
plants  in  a  cold  frame.  Examples  intended  for 
large  blooms  must  be  staked  as  the  necessity 
arises,  and  all  side  shoots  removed.  Bush  varieties 
will  need  pinching.  When  the  plants  are  re- 
established admit  air  freely  and  watch  the  ends 
jf  the  shoots  for  green  fly. 

Coleus  thyrsoideus. — A  batch  of  cuttings  may 
now  be  inserted  to  supply  flowering  plants  for 
next  winter.  Place  three  in  a  smaU  pot,  and  they 
may  either  be  grown  on  intact  or  potted  ofi  singly 
when   rooted. 

Arums. — When  these  plants  finish  flowering 
water  shou.d  be  gradually  withheld,  and  in  a 
week  or  two  they  can  be  placed  outside,  laying 
the  pots  on  their  sides  where  they  will  get  the 
benefit  of  the  sun's  rays.  Some  growers  plant 
them  out,  but  I  prefer  to  dry  them  off  and  give 
the  tubers  a  rest. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Sunflowers. — .A  ffw  of  the  large  kinds  are 
suitable  for  the  back  of  herbaceous  borders  and 


DEXDROXS     AT     TITTEXHURST,    DOXX.\     FLOREX 
THE     FOREGROUND. 

ventilation  given  during  the  night  when  the  weather 
is  mild. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Vines. — Plants  grown  in  pots  and  those  in 
permanent  borders  that  were  started  late  last 
year  will  soon  show  signs  of  ripening.  When 
the  fruits  change  colour  the  atmosphere  must  be 
kept  less  moist,  but  pot  Vines  must  still  be  liberally- 
supplied  with  water.  Work  in  the  other  \"ineries 
will  consist  of  thinning  the  berries  and  pinching 
the  shoots.  When  doing  the  former  the  variety- 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Large-berried 
kinds  require  more  thinning  than  others  nith 
flnaller  fruits.  T.  W.  Briscoe. 

(Gardener  to  W.  R.  Lysaght,  Esq.) 

CastUiord,  Chepslou: 


FOR    NORTHERN     GARDENS. 
The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Potatoes. — It  is  hardly  safe  to  allow  the  tops 
of  the  early  varieties  to  stand  without  some  sort 
of    protection    in    case    of    sudden    frosts.      For    a 


time  the  drawing  of  a  little  dry  loose  soil  right 
over  the  growths  is  sufficient,  but  in  good  weather 
growth  is  so  rapid  that  it  soon  becomes  impossible 
to  keep  them  covered  in  this  w-ay.  A  few  Spruce 
branches  make  admirable  shelter,  and  are  easily 
stuck  in  and  removed. 

Salsify    and    Scorzonera. — For    all    practical 

purposes  a  sowing  made  now  mil  yield  all  the 
roots  required  in  most  establishments.  The  ground 
should  have  been  trenched,  or  at  least  double- 
dug,  a  fair  dressing  of  good  manure  being  given 
the  bottom  spit,  but  not  a  particle  in  the  upper, 
or  the  roots  will  fork  badly  and  so  be  of  tittle 
value.  Make  shallow  drills  15  inches  to  18  inches 
apart,  and  when  the  plants  are  large  enough  to 
handle  thin  out  to  9  inches  apart. 

Celery. — ^The  trenches  should  be  made  now 
for  not  infrequently  the  ground  becomes  so  dry 
in  Time  that  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  sides 
from  falling  dow-n.  Another  thing,  planting  mil 
be  easier  to  accomplish  if  the  manuring  and  digging 
be  carried  out  a  few  weeks  in  advance. 

Onions. — ^The  plants  raised  from  seeds  sown 
early  in  the  year  should  now  be  well 
hardened  off  and  planted  out  on  ricii 
firm  groimd.  Care  is  necessary  to  see 
that  the  base  of  the  plants  is  placed 
very  little  below  the  surface.  If  the 
weather  be  at  all  dry-,  give  a  good 
watering  in  the  evening  after  planting 
is  finished. 

Lettuce  and  Radish. — Make  a  small 
sowing  of  these  about  every  fortnight 
so  as  to  have  a  constant  supply- 
according  to  reqtiirements. 

Parsley.  —  Plant  out  early  sown 
plants  on  rich  soil  about  0  inches  apart. 
If  there  is  any-  difiiculty-  in  growing  this 
favotu"ite  herb,  it  liiay  usually-  be 
overcome  by-  working  into  the  soil  a 
generous  amoimt  of  leaf-mould  before 
sowing  or  planting.  From  seed  sown 
now  plants  will  be  available  for  prick- 
ing into  a  frame  for  winter  use. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

Strawberries.  —  Well  hoe  the  soil 
between  rows  of  Strawberries,  first 
dusting  with  soot  or  dry  wood  ashes 
to  discoiu-age  slugs.  Those  planted  in 
the  spring  should  have  the  flower- 
stems  removed  as  soon  as  they-  are 
visible,  for  no  fruit  must  be  allowed 
the  lirst  season. 

Gooseberries    and    Currants. — The 

frequent  use  of  the  Dutch  hoe  is  very- 
beneficial  to  these  bushes,  besides  keep- 
ing dow-n  weeds.  Black  Ciurants  being 
threatened  with  the  "big  bud"  mite 
should  be  dusted  with  sulphur  and 
lime,  or  s>-ringed  with  a  fairly  strong 
solution  of  Quassia  extract. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Bedding  Plants. — Continue  to  re- 
move thes?  as  they-  become  ready  from 
heated  structures  to  cold  frames  so  as 
to  begin  the  hardening-off  process.  The 
hardier  subjects  that  have  been  some 
time  in  the  frames  ran  be  removed  to 
some  sheltered  corner  outside. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Z  \    IX 

Gloxinias.  —  SeccUings  from  the 
January  sowing  are  now  large 
enough  to  be  transferred  singly  to 
small  pots.  Use  a  good  deal  of  leaf-mould  in 
the  soil  and  pot  lightly.  The  older  batches 
showing  flower-buds  should  have  weak  doses 
of  liquid  manure  twice  a  week,  while  later-started 
plants  should  be  placed  in  their  flowering  pots. 
Keep  a  nice  moist  atmosphere  for  the  seedlings 
and  the  later  batches,  but  a  moderately  cool 
house  will  suit  those  in  flower.  Shade  from  all 
direct  sunshine. 

Salvia  patens. — Although  most  often  used  for 
bedding  purposes  out  of  doors,  a  few  well  grown 
specimens  of  this  fine  blue-flowered  plant  are 
always  admired  in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory-. 
A  start  may  be  made  now  by  potting  up  a  few 
of  the  strongest  into  5-inch  pots,  transferring 
later  into  those  two  or  three  sizes  larger.  Use 
good  soil  and  pot  fairly-  firmly.  If  set  in  a  slightly 
heated  house  they  will  quickly  grow  into  fine 
specimens,  and  in  July  and  August  give  a  fine 
display-.  The  plants  in  autumn  may  be  cut  over 
and  retained  as  stock  roots. 

C.   Blair. 
(Gardener  to  Seton  M.  Thomson,  Esq.) 

Presloii  House,  Linlithgow. 
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The     Royal     Horticultural* 
Society 

The  fortnightly  meeting  lielcl  on  April  13  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  revelation,  an  exhibition  of  pre- 
War  fulness  and  excellence,  with  thronged  gang- 
ways to  match,  characterising  it.  Xot  for  six 
years  has  so  sumptuous  a  display  of  flower  lifo 
been  seen  at  Vincent  Squaie.  and  rarely  has 
greater  enthusiasm  prevailed.  To  a  certain 
extent  the  special  exhibition  of  Daffodils  was 
lesponsible  for  much  flower  beauty,  and.  inciden- 
tally, by  attracting  its  own  following,  responsible 
also  for  not  a  few  of  the  visitors  which,  from  the 
opening  hour,  filled  the  hall  almost  to  overflowing. 
As  by  a  single  bound  normal  times  again  prevailed  ; 
with  them  the  same  o'er-mastering  crowd,  a 
welcome  sight  perse,  albeit  now  and  then  it  rendered 
movement  difficult  and  at  times  almost  impossible. 
And  the  visitors  had  not  come  in  vain.  Many 
classes  of  flowers,  indeed,  were  represented.  The 
great  outstanding  feature  of  the  meeting,  howevei, 
was  the  sumptuous  array  of  hybrid  Rhododendrons 
arranged  across  the  western  end  of  the  hall. 
Remarkable  in  extent  and  so  replete  of  good 
things  that  even  the  weaker  among  them  might 
well  take  high  place,  no  like  exhibit  has  pver 
before  been  staged  in  the  history  of  the  Society 
Magnificent  as  a  whole  and  from  the  spectacular 
view  point,  it  was  at  once  a  tribute  to  good  work 
and  progress  such  as  is  rarely  seen,  an  achieve- 
ment so  monumental  as  to  render  it  quite  unique. 
Gaining  a  gold  medal,  it  was  felt  by  many  that 
an  exhibit  of  so  extraordinary  a  character  merited 
something  even  higher  than  that,  representing 
as  it  did  the  work  of  years  and  in  a  much  needed 
direction.  Its  owner  and  exhibitor  was  T.  H. 
Lewinsky,  Esq.,  Sunninghill.  to  whom  we  tender 
our  whole-hearted  congratulations.  Then,  of 
course,  it  was  Dafiodil  day,  and  the  choicest  of 
these  flowers  were  holding  high  festival.  They 
came  from  many  parts,  the  ^Midlands.  Notts, 
Hampshire,  Bucks  and  Ireland — the  wondrous 
array  of  them  well  nigh  bewildering.  For  the 
rest  there  were  Carnations  galore,  a  lovely  lot 
of  the  inimitable  Gentianella,  fragrant  Gardenias 
from  Elstree,  exquisite  Roses  from  Twyford. 
choice  collections  of  alpines,  and  not  least  the 
Orchids,  which  were  more  numerous  than  usual. 
The  novelties  gaining  recognition  on  this  occasion 
were  also  on  a  larger  scale. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  H.  B.  May.  Esq.  (chairman),  and  Messrs. 
J.  Green,  J.  Heal.  J.  W.  Moorman,  G.  Harrow.  C.  E. 
Fielder.  T.  Steveuson.  W.  Howe,  J.  Dickson,  C.  Dixon, 
A.  Turner.  W.  P.  Thomson.  W.  Cuthbcrtsou.  E.  H.  Jenkins, 
W.  G.  Baker,  H.  Cowlev,  C.  Williams.  J.  Hudson.  H.  H. 
Darlington,  A.  Ireland,  il.  W.  Wallace,  G.  Reutlie,  H.  J. 
Jones,  and  A.  G.  Jackman. 

Flowering  Shrubs. 

As  already  hinted,  the  outstanding  feature  iu  tliis 
section,  as,  indeed,  in  the  entire  exhibition,  was  the 
collection  of  hybrid  Rhododendrons  from  T.  H.  Lowinsky, 
Esq.,  SunninghiU  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Dibble),  and  which 
worthily  gained  the  Society's  gold  medal.  The  entire 
collection  had  been  grown  in  pots,  and  demonstrated 
skill  and  caretul  cultivation.  Some  five  or  six  dozen 
varieties  were  on  view,  the  huge  bank  of  them  a  shimmering 
mass  of  peach,  pink,  crimson  and  white.  There  were  no 
finishing  touches,  no  garnishing  of  any  description — 
none,  indeed,  was  needed — the  varieties  demonstrated 
their  own  excellence,  richness  of  variety  being  only 
equalled  or  surpassed  by  chaste  beauty  or  faseiuatinji 
shades  of  colour.  For  the  group  as  a  whole  no  praise 
would  be  too  great;  to  extol  the  m.*rits  of  the  best  of 
them  would  be  as  superfluous  as  painting  the  Lily.  From 
the  liost  of  them  four  varieties  of  supreme  excellence 
were  each  given  an  award  of  merit  (sue  "  Xew  and  Rare 
Plants"),  ilany  others  might  easily  have  been  selected 
Hybrids  of  GriflSthianum,  and  garden  varieties — Don- 
caster  and  White  Pearl,  for  example  —  had  been  freely 
used  with  excellent  results.  The  whole  presented 
a  picture  rare  indeed  in  the  exhibition  arena. 
While  all  were  seedlings,  many  varieties  were  already 
named.  Chiefly,  however,  the  names  were  on  hanging 
labels  in  inaccessible  positions,  hence  we  are  precluded 
t'rom  referring  to  them  in  detail. 


Messrs.  R.  fiill  and  Son.  Fa'.nioutli.  nho  displayed  a 
rich  assortment  of  hybiid  Rliododeiidrons,  many  of 
themnf  the  same  parentage  as  tlmsi-  referrrd  to  previously. 
.Vmoiif,'  thrni  were  fliU's  Tiiumpli.  licuuty  of  Tri'niou^li 
(lieh  ros<'),  Thomsoni  grandilknum  (lusfnuis  criiiison). 
Kiehanl  (Jill  (see  "  New  and  Rare-  Plants  ").  to;,'ether  with 
.-uch  unique  species  as  Aucklandi  and  tin;  great  and 
g  orious  creamy  trumpet-tlowercd  R.  Nutlaiii,  which 
was  generously  shown.  R.  eampylocarpum  and  R. 
lanatum  were  also  remarked. 

Pyruses  in  charming  array  wore  effectively  prouped 
by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  the  bi*st  of  them, 
as  P.  Sclu'ideckcrii  and  P.  Niedzwetzkyana.  the  last 
named  rich  in  colour,  fit  associates  for  the  be^t  of  llowerini; 
trees  and  shrubs.  Rhodora  canadensis  and  Spiru?a 
arguta  multiHora  were  also  noted. 

Roses. 

Two  leading  spiu-ialists  staged  delightful  groups  of  these 
flowers,  the  most  beautiful  being  those  from  Mr.  Elislia 
Hicks,  Twytord,  who  set  up  a  great  central  group  ot 
his  wondrously  fragrant  Mrs.  Elisha  Hicks.  It  was 
magnificent,  its  true  old  Cabbage  Rose  fragrance  most 
pronounced.  Climbing  Hillingdon.  golden  or  almost 
saffron  yellow,  shapely  and  refined,  stood  out  well,  a 
big  stand  of  it  showing  it  to  perfection.  Another  stand 
was  filled  with  the  creamy  decorative  Joanna  Bridge, 
while  in  smaller  array  was  the  long,  shapely,  shell  pink 
Mrs.  Curuock  Sawday. 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Co.,  Colchester,  also  showed 
some  excellent  blooms,  a  fine  lot  of  Mar^ehal  Neil  promi- 
nent among  many.  Sallie,  Golden  Ophelia  (one  of  the 
most  charming  of  yellow  sorts),  Hon.  Mrs.  R.  C.  Grosvcnor 
and  Sovereign  were  also  very  good. 

Roses  of  another  type  were  contributed  by  Messrs. 
William  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate,  N.,  the  firm  setting 
up  a  table  of  standards  and  dwarfs  of  such  as  Baby 
Tausendschdn,  Mrs.   W.  H.  Cutbush  and   Ellen   Poulsen 


i-'rom  Mosis.  Buiiyard  and  C4>.,  >raidstone,  came  an 
unusual  rxliibit  of  llilbergia  nutans,  the  inilorescenses 
not  t[ultc  expanded. 

Mr.  J.  Doupia!^,  Great  Bookham,  made  his  first  appear- 
ance for  the  season  with  Auriculas,  showing  a  choice 
assortment  of  the  flowers  he  siows  so  well.  Some  good 
sorts  were  Sir  John  Falstalf,  Sol  and  Canary  Bird,  yellows  ; 
ICafiir,  Dean  Hole,  Argus  and  Roxburgh.  Booicham  Blue, 
of  handsome  truss  and  good  colour,  gained  an  award  of 
merit  (sec  "  New  and  Rare  Plants  "). 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  also  showed  a  small  collec- 
tion of  Auriculas. 

llAiinv  Plants. 

Beautiful  and  si^asonabh;  hardy  plants  wore  shown 
in  some  variety.  Those  from  Messrs.  R.  Tucker  and 
Sons,  Oxford,  included  not ,,  few  choice  things,  Waldstejna 
trifoliata,  ^thi  DU-ma  Wailey  Hybrid  (a  miniature  shrubby 
sort  with  el  isters  of  rosy  flowers),  Ceraslium  viUosum 
and  Gentiana  vcrna  angulosa  being  some  of  them.  Of 
this  last  a  great  panful  was  shown,  the  numbers  of  brilliant 
llowers  a  rare  treat. 

Mr.  Clarence  Elliott  contented  himself  with  showing 
flowers  of  Gentiana  acaulis  bedded  in  moss.  Even  in 
this  camouflaged  way  it  was  irresistible. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Miller  made  an  even  greater  display  of  early 
spring  flowers — Primrose,  Polyanthus,  Daisy,  Muscari 
and  Fritillary — than  usual,  and  his  large  and  appreciative 
audience  was  merited. 

Messrs.  Bowell  and  Skarratt,  Cheltenham,  contributed 
a  variety  of  Alpino  and  allied  plants,  the  best  being 
Erysimum  linifolium  (mauve),  A'lbrietia  Mrs.  Lloyd 
Edwards  (good  colour),  Cheiranthus  Harpur  Crewe  and 
Ajuga  generensis.  That  last  named  was  drawn  somewhat, 
and  colour  had  b-en  sacrificed  by  forced  or  other  con- 
ditions akin.     Morisia  hypogaea  was  very  good. 

St.  Biigid  and  other  Anemones  from  Messrs.  Reams- 
bottom.    Geashill,    K-inti's    County,    Ireland,    were    very 
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to  the  accompaniment  of  Accrs  and  other  foliage  subjects. 
Quite  a  graceful  and  pleasing  exhibit. 

Greenhouse  Plants. 

Notable  among  these  were  the  Gardenias  from  the 
Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs.  Aldenham  House.  Elstree  (gardener, 
Mr.  E.  Beckett),  who  staged  some  five  dozen  admirably 
grown  examples  of  G.  floridaintcrmedia.thi  plants,  being  in 
7-inch  pots,  some  2^  feet  high,  loaded  with  fi-igrant  flowers 
and  teeming  with  on-coming  buds.  In  perfect  health  and 
condition,  the  dark  lustrous  green  toliage  contrastiHl 
well  with  the  purity  of  almost  endless  flow.  rs.  Big 
Palms  (Ar?cas)  were  in  the  background,  a  margin  01 
Isolepis  finishing  off  the  front. 

Azaleas  in  variety,  also  Rhododendrons  of  sorts,  were 
contributed  by  Mi'.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond  ;  while 
from  Messrs,  J.  Sweet  and  Son  came  a  group  of  the  double 
Cytisus  racemosus. 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and  Sons.  Edmonton,  contributed 
Ferns.  Palms.  Asparagus  plumosa  to  this  section,  inter- 
spevsinti  tliesi'  with  groupings  of  Cineraiias  and  herbaceous 
or  florists'  Calceolarias  of  excellent  strains.  Of  the  first 
named  Felthj  m  Blue  was  prominent,  a  pretty  blush 
variety  also  eaUing  for  mention.  Cytisus  racemosus 
was  finely  shown. 

Carnations  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Allwood  Brothers. 
R.  Luxford  and  Co..  Mr.  Englemann  and  Messrs.  Stuart 
Low  and  Co.,  Bush  HiU  Park,  the  last-named  firm  also 
displacing  a  remarkable  lot  of  hard-wooded  plants, 
Boronias,  Eriostcmons.  Correas,  Epacris.  Chorizemas 
and  Acacias,  the  latter  including  such  as  verticillata 
orata  (very  sweet).  Rieeana,  armata,  junipifera  and  others. 

Baskets  of  Celsia  crctica  Clivden  variety  were  sent  by 
Viscount  Astor,  Clivden,  Taplow  (gardener,  ilr.  Camm). 
The  plants  were  particularly  well  grown,  the  handsome 
spikes  of  rich  yellow  flowers  seme  4  feet  in  height.  There 
were  about  three  dozen  of  them. 


flu  ^  Th'.y  wcrj  chiefly  in  shades  of  rose,  violet,  scarlet 
blush,  and  Petunia  pink;  the  handsome  cupped  flowers 
showing  to  advantage. 

In  Mr.  G.  R-iuthe's  group  of  hardy  plants  Primula 
frondosa,  -Ethionema  Warley  Rose,  Primula  Wardii 
(almost  a  P.  sibiriea  done  in  violet).  Anemone  patens 
(drooping  flowers  of  a  vinous  crimson),  Narcissus  cala- 
thinus  and  Armeria  crespitosa  nana  were  remarked. 
Rhododendron  violaceum  (full  of  fiowers  at  3  inches  high) 
and  Viburnum  Carlesi  were  also  good. 

Orchld  Committee. 

Present  :  Sir  Jeremiali  Colman.  Bart,  (chairman) 
Sir  Harrv  J.  Veiteh  and  Messrs.  J.  O'Brien.  R.  A.  Rolfe. 
A.  Dye.  F.  J.  Hanbm-y,  J.  W.  Potter.  S.  H.  Low,  J.  C. 
Charlesworth,  S.  W.  Flory  and  J.  Cypher. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co..  Haywards  Heath,  staged 
a  delightful  group  of  these  plants.  Fine  specimens  of  the 
following  were  noticed :  LEclio-Cattleya  Serbia.  L.-C. 
G.S.  Ball,  Brasso-Cattleya  Pallas,  Odontoglossum  Radiant. 
Odontioda  Joan  and  0.  Charlosworthii.  Silver  Flora 
medal. 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Jar\is  Park,  Sussex,  staged 
some  fine  plants,  including  Brasso-Cattleya  Veitehii, 
Sophro-Cattleya  Atrens  Gloriosa,  Odontioda  Gladys, 
O.  Joan  and  Saccolabrum  ampulaceum.  Silver  Flora 
medal. 

From  Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Brown.  Tunbridge  Wells, 
came  some  seedling  Odontoglossums  and  several  Sliltonias, 
including  Venus  and  Blueana.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  Flory  and  Black,  Slough,  Bucks,  staged  a  small 
group  for  which  they  received  a  silver  Banksian  medal. 
The  most  conspicuous  plants  were  Lfelio-Cattleya  H.  T. 
Pitt,  Sophro-Lcelio-Cattleya  Myia  and  Cattleya  Emperor 
Frederick. 

Messrs.  J.  and  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge.  Sussex,  .staged 
several    Odontoglossums    among    other    Orchids.       The 
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best  were  O.  txcellens,  O.  Fascinator  and  O.  Crispum. 
Laeiio-Cattleya  Eunice  was  also  remarked.  Silver 
Sanksian  medal. 

From  Sir  Jereniiali  Colman,  Bart.,  Gatton  Park,  Surrey 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Collier),  came  a  choice  collection  of 
Lycastes.  These  were  very  tastefully  arranged  and  well 
merited  t!ie  silver  Flora  medal  awarded.  L.  Skinnerii 
Gatton  Rose.  L.  S.  amabile.  L.  S.  Montrose,  L.  S.  delicata. 
L.  delicftt  s^iinia  and  L.  ^larv  Gatrix  were  remarked. 

)fr.  II.  T.  I'.tt.  Esq..  Stamford  Hill  (gardener.  31r. 
Thurgood),  was  awarded  a  silver  Flora  medal  for  a  choice 
collection  of  Orchids,  Those  of  note  staged  were  Odonto- 
glossnm  Black  Prince.  O.  General  AUenby,  O.  Duchess  of 
AVestminster  and  C>"pripedium  Beckmanii. 

FRriT  ASD  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present :  J.  Cheal.  Esq.  (chairman),  and  ilessrs.  G.  P. 
Berrv.  H.  S.  llivers.  G.  F.  Tinlev.  O.  Thomas.  S.  B.  Dicks. 
F.  Jordan.  W.  E.  Humphrevs.  P.  Tuckett.  G.  Bidlock, 

E.  Beckett.  A.  W.  Metcalfe,  J.  C.  Allgrove.  ^.  H.  Divers 
and  F.  G.  treseder. 

In  this  section  the  only  exhibit  ot  importance  was 
that  of  vegetables  irom  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading. 
a  silvur  Krightian  medal  being  awarded  for  a  collection 
characterised  by  excellence,  high  table  quality,  and  those 
attributes  of  freshness  and  fitness  which  appi^arinseparabl"- 
from  Messrs.  Sutton's  displays  of  such  things.  Cabbages 
Flower  of  Spring..  Favouiitu  (large)  and  Harbinger  (per- 
fectly hearted) ;  Broccolis  Lato  Queen.  Satisfaction 
and  Saf?guard ;  Lettuces  Golden  Ball  and  Matchless, 
that  first  namud  most  attractive ;  Radish  French  Break- 
fast, with  Best  English  Mushrooms  and  Market  Cucumber 
were  in  perfection,  ideal  from  evcrj-  standpoint.  Taste- 
fully staged,  the  produce  looked  its  best. 

XAKrissrs  Committee. 

Present  :  E.  A.  Bowles.  Esq.  (chairman).  Miss  E. 
Willmott.  the  Rev.  J.  Jacob,  and  Messrs.  R.  Mever.  C.  T. 
Digby,  W.  F.  M.  Copeland.  A.  R.  Goodwin,  G'.  Reuthe, 
S.  Backhouse.  H.  V.  Warrendfr.  J.  D.  Pearson.  P.  R.  Barr. 
C.  Bourne.  F.  H.  Chapman.  A\".  Poupart.  W.  B.  Cranfield. 
H.  Hawker.  W.  R.  Dvkes.  R.  Corv.  J.  Jones.  G.  Churcher. 

F.  Barchard.  H.  Baekhousr-.  \\.  A.  Watts  and  C.  H. 
Curtis. 

(Obsen-atioiiS!  on  the  Daffodils  by  the  Iter.  Joseph  Jacob 
vrill  appear  in  ottr  next  issve.—BD.) 


Some    Unprofessional 
Impressions 

Bv  ■'  Anne  Amateur." 

WIXSO.ME  and  I  went  up  to 
tomi  betimes  on  Tuesday  'it  is 
a  three-hour  journey  by  motor 
car),  our  first  objective  being  the 
Daffodil  show.  We  had  not  seeii 
any  show  Daffodils  for  ever  so  long,  and  there 
were  many  new  to  us;  but  with  joy  we  hailed 
a  few  beloved  old  favourites — lime,  de  Graaf, 
Seagull,  Argent  and  W.  P.  Mitaer— though  not 
my  best-beloved  swan-necked  W.  Goldring — a 
picture  in  my  orchard  this  spring  and  always 
such  a  delightful  pot  Daffodil. 

.\mong  those  we  liked  best  were  Mountain 
Maid,  Ivorinc,  Mrs.  R.  Sydenham  (a  real  lady). 
Evangeline  (this  was  very  beautiful),  WTiite  Lady, 
Whitewell.  Bianca.  Fairy  Queen  (rather  like  dear 
old  Minnie  Hume),  Diamond  Pendant  (why  not 
Pearl?  Mr.  Chapman),  St.  Ilario,  Eve  and  Beauty 
of  Radnor.  This  has  a  faint  tinge  of  apricot  iu 
its  cup,  which  as  a  rule  I  do  not  like  in  Daffodils, 
but  this  one  was  pleasing. 

The  oues  I  specially  wanted  "  for  keeps  "  were 
Starboard  Light,  a  white  with  distinctly  greenish 
tinge ;  ilrs.  Betteridge,  which  droops  gracefully 
and  has  a  noteworthy  brown  "  husk,"  which  adds 
to  its  beauty  and  makes  it  a  charming  cut  flower 
for  table  decoration ;  Loveliness,  which  is  well 
named  ;  Glandore.  a  dear  little  lemon  Polyanthus 
Narcissus  :  and  Icepeak,  also  a  dainty  wee  thing. 
I  observed,  with  regret,  a  general  tendency  in 
the  Daffodils  to  a  coarse  stodginess  of  substance, 
a  \-ulgarity  of  colour  (due  to  the  introduction  of 
too  much  red),  and  a  striving  for  mere  size,  which 
does  not.  in  my  opinion,  altogether  improve  the 
charm  of  Daffodils.  Several  Daffodils  were 
undecided  as  to  whether  they  would  be  cream  or 
white,  and  achieving  neither  hue,  were  not 
altogether  pleasing. 


I  was  immensely  interested  in  Allwood's 
Carnations.  Beautiful  and  fragrant  Mary  Allwood 
is  a  flower  to  be  coveted ;  Wivelsfield  White, 
Wivelsfield  Claret  and  Destiny  are  all  desirable, 
too.  The  only  one  I  did  nol  like  was  Mikado, 
a  dull,  old-maidish  thing  (I  am  an  old  maid  myself, 
"  but  that's  another  story,"  as   Kipling  says). 

Douglas  of  Edenside  had  some  most  beautiful 
"  Reckless."  I  love  Auriculas,  and  count  them 
the  aristocrats  of  the  Primrose  family  in  their 
rich  velvets. 

Gill  and  Son  had  some  notable  Rhododendrons. 
One  in  particular  (with  no  name  given)  had  long- 
stalked,  drooping,  almost  bell-shaped  pale  pink 
flowers  and  buds  of  deeper  pink.  Another  of 
brilliant  rose  was  Beauty  of  Iremough.  and  there 
were  some  huge  cream  ones  which  would  be  grand 
for  church  decorations.  There  was  also  a  very 
showy  lot  of  Rhododendrons  at  the  end  of  the 
hall,  but  somehow  I  did  not  find  the  general  effect 
of  these  quite  pleasing.  They  were  rather  loo 
large,  not  like  the  trim  clusters  generally  charac- 
teristic of  Rhododendrons. 

I  lingered  fondly  admiring  and  longing  at 
Cheal's,  and  wanted  nearly  everything  there 
(I  always  do  at  Cheal's  stand).  This  time  I 
specially  coveted  the  Pyruses  Lady  Northcliffe 
floribunda  and  Scheideckeri  (fearful  name !). 
Some  of  these  I  must  have  planted  in  my  new 
garden  on  the  south  side  of  the  lovely  tall  old 
"  hedge  of  sorts  "  there,  which  has  Sloes  and  wild 
Crabs,  wild  Roses  and  Holly.  This  hedge  goes 
far  to  console  me  for  the  comparative  failure  of 
my  hoped  for  "  hedge  of  sorts  "  here. 

I  tried  very  hard — I  really  did — to  find  some- 
thing to  praise  among  the  weedy  little  rock  plants, 
but  there  was  none — except  Clarence  Elliott's 
feast  for  the  eyes,  in  his  mass  of  blue  Gentian. 
But  why — oh  !  why — were  they  not  placed  amid 
the  Daffodils  ?  The  contrast  of  complementary 
colours  would  have  benefited  both  ;  but  no  ! 
the  officials  responsible  for  these  things  had  stuck 
the  Gentians  opposite  to  pink  flowers. 

I  was  pleased  to  meet  a  gang  of  "  Bill  Burglars  " 
{Bilbergias,  I  mean),  old  friends  of.  min.-  on 
Messrs.  Bunyard's  stand ;  and  on  Bowell  and 
Skarret's  another  still  older  in  Lath\TUS  vernus. 
We  had  this  in  our  Surbiton  garden,  and  I  have 
never  met  with  it  elsewhere.  It  is  a  dainty  little 
thing  in  vases  in  spring. 

Cuthbert's  Azaleas  were  lovely  ;  I  wanted  all 
of  them.  Their  group  at  the  Chelsea  Spring 
Show  last  year  I  thought  the  most  beautiful  thing 
of  all  that  was  there. 
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OST  bje-lveeptrs  will  olun  have 
noticed  that,  early  in  the  morning 
after  a  dewy  night  or  after  a  shower 
of  rain  during  the  day,  there  are 
quite  a  niunbcr  of  bees  on  their  backs 
with  their  wings  firmly  attached  to  the  alighting 
board  of  the  hive,  many  dead,  perhaps,  and  others 
vainly  struggling  to  release  themselves.  This 
state  of  affairs  is  caused  by  the  board  having 
too  smooth  a  surface  or  not  having  a  sufficient 
slope  to  drain  off  the  moisture  which  has  settled 
on  it.  A  simple  remedy  is  to  repaint  the  board, 
and  while  the  paint  is  still  wet,  sprinlde  upon  it 
a  layer  of  coarse  clean  sand. 

Another  method  which  achieves  the  same 
object,  and  which  I  think  is  more  satisfactory, 
is  to  cut  a  number  of  parallel  grooves,  about 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  deep  and  about  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  apart,   down   the  alighiing  board:     I 


find  an  ordinary  V-shaped  wood-carver's  tool 
very  convenient  for  this  purpose. 

The  above  may  seem  an  unimportant  detail,  but 
bee  life  nowadays,  especially  in  spring,  is  very 
precious,  and  nothing  should  be  left  undone  that 
helps  to  preserve  the  lives  of  our  little  workers. 

L.     BiGG-WlTHER, 

Spring  Cleaning  the  Hive. — In  the  article  on 

bees  (issue  April  lo,  page  i86)  om:  correspondent 
is  inadvertently  made  to  recommend  spring 
cleaning  a  hive  in  early  April  instead  of  late  April. 
In  a  normal  season  it  would  not  be  safe  to  spring 
clean  a  hive  so  early  in  the  year. — Ed. 

Hive    Bees   Working   on    Rhododendrons.— 

For  thirty  years  I  was  residing  close  to  the  two 
of  those  most  famous  .-Vmerican  nturseries,  Knaphill 
and  Bagshot,  in  Surrey,  where  in  each  many 
thousands  of  hybrid  seedlings  were  raised 
aimually,  in  addition  to  thousands  of  established 
bush  and  standard  named  varieties.  From 
frequent  observations  I  can  saj'  the  hive  bees  do 
not  work  on  Rhododeneirons  ;  one  may  be  seen 
at  rare  intervals  hovering  over  a  blossom,  and 
hovering  only.  And  yet  nectar  is  secreted  in 
abundance,  which  the  hive  bee  could  obtain  if 
it  so  desired.  Why  not  ?  Can  it  be  that  our 
little  pets  arc  more  temperate  than  the  larger 
species,  •'Bombus"?  It  is  a  fact  that  these 
latter  tlu-ow  all  their  energies  into  collecting  the 
nectar  from  Rhododendrons  with  this  curious 
and  interesting  result:  they  get  intoxicated, 
I  can  give  it  no  other  name.  I  have  seen  them 
many  hundreds  of  times,  after  collecting  this 
nectar,  dxop  on  the  groimd,  and  in  endeavouring 
to  take  a  flight  they  would  fall  back  and  roll  about 
in  a  most  comical  fashion. — J-*mes  Lee,  Fulbourne. 
{The  Bri.ish  Bee  Journal) 


WAR     MEMORIALS 

Should  it  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  members  of  the 
Club  to  serve  on  e  ommittees  concerned  with  W  ar 
memorials,  I  suggest  to  them  that  they  might  do 
worse  than  recommend  the  planting  of  groves 
or  circles  of  trees  as  memorials,  especially  if  they 
happen  to  reside  in  rural  districts.  Of  the  many 
suggestions  I  have  seen  or  heard  of  for  perpetuating 
the  memory  of  those  fallen  in  the  War,  I  do  not 
recall  having  seen  proposals  for  planting  groves 
01  circles  of  trees  in  conspicuous  places.  Yet  it 
is  well  known  to  everyone  that  a  grove  or  circle 
of  noble  trees,  surroimding,  say,  a  mound  of 
earth  or  a  simple  stone  pillar,  is  a  most  arresting 
feature  in  the  landscape,  while  foimtains,  obeUsks 
or  statues  of  mediocre  workmanship,  erected  in 
country  villages,  soon  cease  to  attract  attention 
when  their  novelty  has  worn  off,  especially  in 
these  days  of  rapid  locomotion.  Another  point 
in  favotu-  of  "  Memorial  Groves "  is  that  the 
planting  and  upkeep  involve  a  comparatively 
small  expenditure,  and  on  this  score  alone  they 
should  appeal  to  committees  in  country  places 
where  money  is  not  plentiful,  and  an  enduring 
monument  is  required. 

.\ny  member  of  our  Club  would,  I  am  sure, 
be  able  to  suggest  suitable  trees  for  planting  in 
particular  localities,  and  would,  no  doubt,  be 
willing  to  supervise  the  planting  of  them,  which 
would  ensure  success  from  the  start. 

In  years  to  come,  when  tastes  have  changed, 
and  the  "  artistic "  memorials  have  ceased  to 
attract  attention,  it  would  be  found  that  t'ees 
would  still  keep  green  the  memory  of  those  in 
whose  honour  they  were  planted. — Herm.\n 
Spooner,  from  the  Journal  of  the  R.H.S.  Garde- 
Cl:ib.   Xo.   XII. 
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DOUBLE  CROPS. 

All  vegetables,  fruit,  flowers  and  lawns  respond 
to  the  nutriment  of  "Canary  Guano"  not  only  with 
double  crops  but  vastly  improved  quality.  Every  soil 
is  ttie  betterfor  treatment  with  Canary  Guano.  It  is 
a  food  not  a  stimulant.  See  the  guaranteed  analysis 
with  every  package.  Used  by  amateurs  and  the  trade 
for  nioie  than  25  years  with  increasing  results. 

FERTILISE     WITH 

CANARY    GUANO 


and  your  garden  will  show  better 
results  than  it  has  ever  done 
before.  Canary  Guano  is  easy  to 
applv.and  is  sold  by  seedsmen  in 
Cartons  1/-  each.  Bags,  2/6,  B/-, 
10/-.  20;.  and  30/-  each:  or 
direct  from  the  makers.     Write 

to-day  for  FREE  '  Canary  Quano' 
BonkJet  ivliich  contains  expert 
aiivicc  on  all  gardening  subjects. 


THE     KING     OF    FUMIGANTS 


0m^  AUTO-SHREDS 


BURNS    ON    TME.    CROUMD 
NO    APPARATUS    REOUlRtO 


Is    CERTAIN     DEATH     to 

Leaf-mining  Maggots, W'hilf  Fly 
and  all  Pests  infestin;;  Plants 
tinder  Glass.  In  boxes  to  fumi- 
gate 1,001)  cubic  feet.  9d  ;  2,500 
cubic  feet,  1/3  :  10.0(10  cubic  feet 
<forordiiwry  Plams),  3/6;  lO.OOl) 
cubic  feet  (for  tender  foliaried 
Plants*  4/6  each-  Ohlaincd  of 
all  principal  Seed  sin  t.'ii  and 
Florists. 

ORIGIN    L    PATKNTEI-:S  :— 

W.  Darlington  &  Sons, 

LIMITED. 

G  Dept.. 

HACKNEY,  LONDON,  E.S 


=ROBUST  CHICKS= 

depend  upon 
PROPEllLY   BLENDED,  EASILY  DIGESTED 

ClilCK:  FOODS 

THE  Best  Chick  Seeds  and  Grains  43/-  per  cwt. 
Next  Best  ,,  ,,         34/-        ,, 

No- 3  ^*rom  6-8  weeks  old)      ,,         33/-        ,, 
Chick>rearing  Meal  "  A  **  3i/-        ,, 

Chick-rearing  Meal  "  B"  30/         ,, 

N.B. — Free  bags;    carriage  foiward.      Carriage  paid  home 

{England  and  Wales)  on  2  cwt.  orders.     Cash  with  order. 

These  Chick  Fouds  stand  comparison  as  they  are  the  Best 

Satigfaction  guaranteed.     Send  for  Samples. 

HUSSEY   BROS., 


515,  Seven  Sisters  Road,  S.    Tottenham. 


Tlu-  RITO  S 


RITO 

( Miiniif.utio-cd   itiitler   Ftny,Tl    LcUeis    P.jU'ut.) 

MULTIPLIES  ALL  ALLOTMENT 
AND  GARDEN  CROPS  ANO  PRO- 
DUCES      FRAGRANT     FLOWERS. 

Rito  replaces  stable  manure. 

01  all  Coin    Merchants,  Florists,  Stores,   etc.,  Icwt. 
19/6,  561bs.  lO;-,  28Ibs.  5/9,  141bs.  3/3,  Tibs.  1/9. 

The  Molassine  Co.,  Ltd..  22,  Tunnel-avenue, 
Greenwich,  S.E.IO. 

Rito  Suits  Everything  That  Grows. 


Baa°l57     SALES    BY   AUCTION 

of    ROSES,    Herbaceous    Plants,    AZALEAS,    Palms, 

GLADIOLUS  and  other  Bulbs.  Rhododendrons, 

LILIES,  etc.,  by  Messrs. 

PROTHEROE     and     MORRIS 

at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms 
Every  WEDNESDAY  and   FRIDAY. 

\\"rite  for  Catalogues.  67  &  68,  Cheapside.  E.G. 2. 


0. 

FREE  OFFER  J 

SOPHOS,"  which  has  a  widespread  repu- 
tation as  the  Ideal  Liquid  Cleanser  and 
Disinfectant, has  been  found  from  recent 
experiments  invaluable  as  an  Insecticide. 
"  Sophos  "  is  clean  and  pleasant  to  handle, 
and  does  not  require  to  be  washed  off,  being 
harmless  to  young  shoots,  etc.  It  is  econom- 
ical. 5  ozs.  (three-quarters  of  a  teacunful) 
being  sufficient  for  mixing  with  one  gallon 
of  cold  water — with  which  it  mixes  readily. 
We  want  every  reader  of  "The  Garden  "  to 
test  "  Sophos  "  as  an  Insecticide.  Kindly  fill 
in  and  post  the  coupon  below  and  we  will 
send  you  a  13  oz.  trial  sample  bottle  free. 

The  only  condition  attached  to  this  generous 
offer  is  a  simple  one,  namely,  that  the  recipients 
shall,  within  one  month,  drop  us  a  postcard 
telling  us  of  their  experience  in  using  "  Sophos" 
against  Green  Fly,  Mildew  and  other  pests. 
Please  fill  in  the  coupon  now  before  turning 
the  page. 

SOPHOS  "FREE  SAMPLE"  COUPON 

Only  one  1  ottle  can  be  sent  to  each  family. 
Petrel  Ammonia  Wopks, 

3,  Watson  Street,    Glasgcar. 

Please  send  one  Sample  Bottle  of  "  Sophos  "  free  to 
the  following  address.  In  accepting  your  offer  I  am 
furnishiag  my  Grocer's  Dam<^  and  address  and  promise 
to  write  yoii  within  a  month  as  requested. 

MV   NAME 

ADDRtiSS 

MV  GROCER'S  NAME 

ADDRESS 


You  can  erect  this  Green - 
house  in  90   minutes. 

This  splendid  Greenhouse  for  Amateurs  comes  to  you  in  sections — glazed, 
painted,  and  complete  in  every  detail — everything  so  accurately  fitted 
{even  bolt  holes  ready  drilled)  that  in  about  90  minutes  you  can  erect  and 
have  it  ready  for  occupation.  The  parts  fit  together  almost  as  easy  as  a 
sectional  bookcase. 

The  illustrations  show  :  (1)  No.  49j,  Greenhouse  in  actual  use.  (2)  The  Sections  o( 
one  half  of  the  house  put  together.  (3)  The  conslruclionil  units  of  the  other  half  of  the 
house,  forming  one  side,  half  of  roof,  and  one  end. 

It  is  advisable  to  set  the  House  oa  a  45-inch  brick  footing,  or  we  can  supply  tarred 
sleepers  at  extra  cost. 

This  Greenhouse  has  the  characteristics  of  all  B.  &  P.  Structures — sturdy 
strength  and  splendid  finish — given  by  the  best  of  sound  selected  ntiaterials, 
built  up  by  skilled  craftsmen — the  only  kind  of  buildings  which  give 
convincing  value  for  money  in  lasting  usefulness. 

Write   for  List   of   Garden  Frames   and   Small    Greenhouses. 


No.  49a. — Small   Greenhouse. 

Size  10ft.  by  8ft.  (other   sizes  made).      Painted  two 
coats.     Glazed  with  15  oz.  glass. 

Ready   for    immediate    delivery.     Carriage  Paid    to 
stations  in  England  and  Wales. 

Price    on    Application. 


»oulton  8mvL 

Avo  /e  w/ c H 


London  Address  :    135-7,  Queen  Victoiia  Street.  E.C.J. 

Enquiries  invited  for  Heating  Systems,    Consen'atories,    Vinery  Ranges, 

Peach     Houses,     Carnation     Houses,     Garden     Frames,     etc.,  of      all 

descriptions,  icifh  requisite  accessories.  


vm. 
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THE     CLOCHE     CLIP 

PATENTED  IN'  THE  U.K.  .\N'D  ABROAD. 


THE    CLIP    THAT    HOLDS 

FOR  making  continuous  and  other  Cloches  for  the  protection  of 
seeds,  plants,  flowers,  etc. 

STRAWBERRIES  may  be  had  two  to  three  weeks  earlier  by 
their  use.  Glass  of  any  size  may  be  used,  ulso  old  photographic 
plates.  The  Clip  will  make  a  rigid  Cloche  which  can  be  handled 
without  falling  apart. 

Price  6s.  per  doz.,  3s.  3d.  per  half  doz.,  post  free,  cash  with  order. 

Particulars  and  designs  of  Cloches  in  carious  shapes  will  ie  sent  on  application. 

THE  CLOCHE  CLIP  CO.. 

94,    WOODBRIDGE    ROAD,    GUILDFORD,    SURREY. 


BEES,  BEEHIVES, 
BEEKEEPING 
APPLIANCES. 

CATALOGUE     FREE. 

E.  H.  TAYLOR 

Welwyn,     Herts. 


CORPORATION    OF  GLASGOW. 


ASSISTANT     DIRECTOR     OF     PARKS. 


The  Corporation  invite  applications  for  the  post  of  Assistant 
Director  of  Parks.  Salary  £400  per  annum  (no  war  bonus). 
Age  Dot  exceeding  45. 

Applicants  must  be  thoroughly  qualified  gardeners,  with 
A  practical  training  in  all  branches  of  horticultme,  and  also 
have  had  administrative  and  managerial  experience.  A 
knowledge  of  arboriculture  and  agriculture  will  be  an 
additional  recommendation. 

Applications,  with  six  copies  of  not  more  than  three  recent 
testimonials  (which  will  not  be  returned)  stating  age, 
qualifications,  present  position,  etc.,  must  be  lodged  witli 
the  Subscriber  on  or  before  Monday,  10th  May  next,  marked 
(lU  the  outside  "Assistant  Director  of  Parks." 

J.  LINDSAY, 
<"ity  Chambers,  Town  Clerk. 

Glasgow, 

17tk  April.  1920. 


YOUR  HOME 
IS    NOT    IDEAL- 


BUT 


MORE 
MORE 
MORE 


YOU  can  make  it 
ATTRACTIVE, 
COMFORTABLE, 
CONVENIENT— You  can  run  it 
with  GREATER  ECONOMY 
and    with    GREATER      EASE. 

GET 

"OUR  HOMES  &  GARDENS  " 

AND    LEARN    HOW. 

THE  Magazine  which  really  helps 
both  Tenant  and  Owner-occupier. 

Beautifully  Printed.    1/-  Monthly. 

An    illustrated  prospectus   sent,    post    free,    on   applicition 

to  the    MANAGER,   "OUR    HOMES    &    GARDENS," 

20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  z. 


National     Potato     Society 

ANNUAL   EXHIBITION,    1920 

Prize    Lists   on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Parks 
DeDarlment,  Council  House,  Birmingham. 


GARDEN  FERTILIZER 

No   Stable   Manure  Required. 

Complete  reliable    Manure    for   digging-in 

for    Vegetable    Crops   or  as  Top-Dressing 

for  Fruit  Trees  and  Flower  Beds. 


«■ 


Send    for    Book    O.   with     Full     Description    and 
Directions.  Free     ("The  Science   of    Soil  Enrich- 
ment and  Planl  Feeding"*. 


Cwt..  15/- 
14  lbs.,  3/- 


4  cwt. 


8/- ;  28  lbs. 
Carriage 


.6/-; 
Paid 


WILLIS  BROS., 


HORTICULTURAL  MANURE 
MANUFACTURERS 
HARPENOEN,      HERTS 


SALE  BY  AUCTION  OF 

i:\.  .lirnt  specimen^*  of  TOPIARY  WORK  (clipped  b.-x 
i;AHIiI';.\  ornaments,  Sundials,  Fisurcs,  Vases,  .t 
CARUiiX  FURNITURE  in  Teak  wood.  Seats,  Tabk-  , 
C'hairs,  etc.  Several  beautiful  i^peciuien  P.4LMS,  from  Tt  im 
12  feet  high.  Bay  trees,  etc.  Also  some  choice  carv-  >l 
wood  JAPANESE  PANELS,  suitable  for  furnishin- 
summer  liouse.s.      Mowing  machlQes,  tubs,  etc.     By 

ESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &   MORRIS   at  their 
Central  Stile  Rooms,  67  and  68,  Che.apside, E.C.  2,  un 
FRIDAY,  APRIL  30,  1920,  at  1  o'clock  p.m. 
On  view  tw'o  days  prior  and  oa  day  of  Sale. 
Catalogues  of  the  .^uctioueers.     'Phone:  Bank  8.57. 


M 


f 


A     NUMBER      OF      GARDENERS       AND 

f.iardeu  Labourers  are  reciuirt'd  lur  the  Imperial  W.w 
Graves  Commis.sion  for  service  in  Prance.  AppliraMt^ 
must  be  ex-serviee  men  and  aole  to  produce  good  miUtai  s 
and  technical  references.  Wages — Gardeners  S.-Z  10s.  p-'i 
week,  phis  rations  and  accommodation.  Garden  Labourer-; 
i!2  per  week,  plus  rations  and  accommodation.  Thirty  da>  -' 
leave  annually,  together  with  free  travelling  facilitie-^. 
Write  in  the  first  instance  to: — 

I.W.G.,  c/o  GENERAL  SECRETARY. 

B'-itish  Gardeners'  Association, 
1,  Wellington  Place, 

St.  .Joiin's  Wood,  N.W.8. 
Applicants  should  give  particulars  of  service  and    civi' 
experience.    References  need  not  be  sent  until  applied  for. 
CYRIL  HARDING, 

General  Secretary, 


THORNBOROUGH  &  CO.  Ltd. 

lacorporaced  with 

PEARCE    &    COMPANY 

(Late  HOLLOWAY  ROAD.  N.) 

CONSERVATORIES 
and    GREENHOUSES. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  waited  upon  by  appointment 
Contractors  to  I<.C.C,  &  11  London  Borough  CoonoUs. 
35  years*  Record.    Good  Work      Catalogue  Post  Free. 

TOTTENHAM.  N.  I  7.    'Phone  T  2356. 


MANY   YEARS    REPUTATION. 


xvh 


WEED 
KILLER 


:■<■■:■■>*«*  c*** 


LASTING  RESULTS  -  NO-NEW  EXPERIMENT. . 


H^LABOUR  SAVERS.EuREKA-  lawn  sand. 

SoiLFUME  Nicotine  Insecticides  Fumebs. 
sprays.  and  other  chemicals  *  sundries. 
See  List  Please  ask  your  acemt  for  the  Eureka 
ARTICLES  -  They  are  always  satisfactory  if  any    ' 

OlFflCUlTV  IN  obtaining   WE  SEND  DIRECT  CARRIAGE  f«lD 


, OnlrAdiltissTOMUNSON'&HAYWARD  LV  LiNCO LN. 


a 


)» 


STANDARD 

The  Best  fen  Wear. 

Used  in  the 
Principal 
Gardens 
Everywhere. 

CHAS.  P.  KINNELL  &  CO.,  LTD.,  65,  65a.  SOUTHWARK  ST.,  LONDON,  S.E.1 


BRANDED)      |-|OSE. 

^    Secure  Your  Supplies  NOW. 

Ask  for 
Sample 


and  List 
No.  6. 


ROOM 


Wiite  to-day  for  Linen 
List  JOS.  and  ciiltings 
of  Linens  quoted. 
They  will  be  sent 
Post  frez  on    request. 


BUY  LINEN  NOW 

All  kinds  of  linen  poods  are  advancing  in  price  owing  to  the 
world  shortage  of  flax  and  increased  cost  of  production.  As 
manufacturers  we  can  offer  you  our  famous  Irish  Linen  products 
at  'direct'  prices.  Do  not  delay  your  purchase,  as  our  stock 
is  rapidly  diminishing. 


Linen  Sheeting  by  the  vard  ; — 

No.  LR.  24-90  in.  wide     ...     23/2 
108        „  ...     28/6 


Bleached  Huckaback  Towelling : 

24  in.  wide,  per  yard    1/6.  -'/ll 

25  „  2/4 


ROBINSON    &    CLEAVER,    Ltd.,  BELFAST.. 
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Popular  New  Potato  Arran 
Comrade 

Of  the  three  new  varieties  recently  introduced 
by  the  same  raiser,  Arran  Comrade  leads  the 
way,  both  as  regards  last  year's  acreage  and  the 
current  year's  demand.  It  is  classed  as  a  second 
earlv,  while  the  other  two,  Arran  Rose  and  ^^ran 


A     ROW     OF     ARRAN     COMRADE. 

Victory,  are  early  and  maincrop  respectively. 
The  raiser  describes  Arran  Comrade  as  "  an 
immune  successor  to  British  Queen,"  the  immunity 
relating  to  the  much  dreaded  black  scab  or  wart 
disease.  As  regards  top  growth,  the  haulm, 
instead  of  being  tall  and  erect  as  in  Arran  Victory, 
is  shorter  and  of  a  more  spreading  natiu*e  ;  but 
it  withstands  drought  well,  as  was  proved  during 
the  long  spell  of  heat  last  summer.  This  drought- 
resisting  quality  is  especially  desirable  in  a  second 
early  Potato,  which  usually  has  to  bear  the  burden 
of  the  dry  weather  at  the  time  that  the  tubers 
begin  to  mature. 

When  lifting  a  Potato  such  as  Arran  Comrade 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  find  a  solid  mass  of 
clean  tubers  adhering  closely  to  the  stem: 
in  this  respect  we  are  reminded  of  a  similar 
characteristic  in  the  British  Queen.  The  Arran 
Comrade  Potato  is  pebble  shaped.  The  Potato 
has  a  light  skin,  and  a  white  flesh  when  boiled, 
and  the  flavour  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  The 
particular  solidity  of  the  Potato  enhances  its 
keeping  properties,  and  it  may  be  said  to  keep 
as  well  as  any  maincrop  variety,  if  properly 
housed.  E.   W.  T. 


AROUND   THE   MARKETS 

FRUIT  ycii'.ially  lias  become  scarci-r,  and  if 
only  tdi;  past  week's  weather  had  bee'i  gcuial 
there  would  have  been  a  decided  shortage, 
lor  business  shows  distinct  signs  ol  improving. 
Tlie  consignnuuts  of  Cape  fruit  have  provided 
a  welcome  variety  for  some  time  past,  but  now 
the  Plums  ar-i  practically  over,  and  the  same 
might  be  said  of  Peaches.  Pears  are  medium  in  quantity, 
with  Grapes  the  most  plentiful.  Dates  (not,  of  course, 
from  the  Cape)  are  fast  approaching  completion  for  the 
season.  Oranges  arc  too  otten  horrid  on  account  of  the 
delays  on  the  journey  from  the  Sunny  South.  Lemons  arc 
short  in  supply,  but  there  is  no  particiUar  demand. 

Apples  are  quite  scarce,  and  but  for  the  French  supplies, 
would  b'3  almost  unobtainable.  The  first  consignment 
from  Australia,  per  s.s.  Mantua,  will  be  in  before  these 
notes  are  published,  and  it  is  fervently  hoped  by  all 
concerned  tliat  the  fruit  will  arrive  in  good  condition. 
This  shipload  is  to  be  immediately  followed  by  others, 
and  in  less  than  a  week  some  45,000  Tasmauians  are 
expected. 

Of  liom*-gro\vu  fruit  Strawberries  are  still  very  higli  in 
price.  The  best  samples  easily  fetch  203.  per  pound, 
and  nothing  can  be  had  lor  less  than  15s.  Black  Hambro 
Grapes  from  Worthing  arc  reasonably  cheap  at  from  8s. 
to  12s.  per  pound,  when  we  remember  the  greatly  increased 
cost  of  productimi,  witli  wages,  fuel  and  rates  all  sky  high. 
Figs  from  Guernsey  arc  63.  to  25s.  per  dozen — there  is  as 
great  variation  in  quality  as  in  price.  Tomatoes  have 
improved  greatly  in  quality  in  spite  of  tlie  bad  weather, 
though  the  *'  Islanders  "  may  have  been  favoured  in  this 
respect ;  yet  English  fruits  are  very  good  and  only  3s.  6d. 
per  pound.  Cucumbers  also  have  improved  in  appearance, 
but  arc  not  much  in  request,  though  a  couple  of  sunny 
days  would  create  a  demand. 

Cauliflowei-s  h^ve  been  remarkably  good,  excellent  both 
in  size  and  whiteness.  Cabbage  is  very  scarce  indeed, 
though  there  is  a  fair  quantity  of  yellowish  Kale  to  be  had. 
No  doubt  the  lack  of  green  colour  is  due  to  excess  of 
moisture.  Evesham  Asparagus  is  6s.  to  10s.,  and  fine 
samples.  Lloris  is  only  half  this  price.  Forced  Beans 
have  dropped  to  Is.  6d.  per  poimd.  though  the  best  realise 
50  per  cent.  more.  Lettuce  of  all  sorts,  or,  perhaps,  I 
should  say  from  all  sources,  are  improving.  Those  grown 
in  English  "  French  Gardens "  are  excellent,  while  the 
French  and  Dutch  arc  also  good. 

In  the  tiower  markets  there  has  been  quite  a  revival 
in  the  Narcissus  family,  of  which  a  week  ago  there  was  a 
distinct  shortage  ;  now  there  are  plenty  of  all  types, 
except  the  double  Poeticus,  which  is  not  yet  in  season. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  up  to  and  including  this  we3k 
V'lir\'^;Lnthi'mums  have  been  regularly  offered,  and  the 
"  AVliitc  .Mums"  on  show  to-day  are  quite  good,  though, 
naturidly,  not  in  great  numbers. 
April  16.  A.  Coster. 


may  be  had  in  blue,  white,  pink  and  other  shaih's,  and 
Godetias.  which  also  are  available  in  many  tihades  of 
colour.  For  sowing  direct  in  the  open  Linum  grandi- 
tlorum  rubrum.  *Lupins  (blue,  pink  and  scarlet),  •Shirley 
Poppies.  African  and  French  Marigolds,  Tagctes  signatus 
pumilus,  Dianthus  llcddewigii,  Coreopsis  in  variety, 
•Chrysanthemums  carinatum  and  coronariunv  in  variety, 
also  xMoruing  Star  and  Eastern  Star,  Mignonette  and 
Nemophila  insignis.  You  say  nothing  as  to  the  size  of 
the  beds.  The  taller-growing  kinds  are  marked  by  an 
asterisk,  which  will  help  you  in  setting  them  out.  As 
to  the  permanent  association  of  Darwin  Tidips  and 
herbaceous  plants,  we  fear  this  may  not  give  entire  satis- 
faction, the  Tulips  only  rarely  succeeding  unless  lifted 
and  rested  each  year.  Daffodils  would  be  better  as  a 
l)ermaneut  feature. 


MtSCELL.\NEOUS. 

SUGAR  BEET  {-/.  R.  5.).— Particulars  of  the  Sugar 
Beet  (Beta  \'ulgaris,  var.)  are  given  in  the  "  Journal  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,"  June.  191]  :  "  Progress  of  the  Sugar 
Beet  Industry  in  Norfolk."  pagps  203-207,  and  March, 
191G  :  "  The  Growing  of  Sugar  Beet,"  pages  1210-1,214, 
including  Cost  of  Cultivation,  Ind  rect  Advantages, 
By-products  and  General.  (May  be  obtained  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary,  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Whitehali 
Place.  London,  price  4d.  per  part). 

NAMES    OF    PLANTS. — Boris. — Primula   obconica. 


PUBLICATIONS    RECEIVED. 


H.    Bailey.     Published 
Limited,  London  and 


"  The    Nursery    Manual."    by    L. 

by  ;M?ssfs.  Macmdlan  and  Co, 

New  York  ;     price  13s.  net. 
"  Everybody's  Book  of  Garden  Annuals,"  by  Haslehurst 

Greaves,  F.L.S.     Published  by  Holden  and  Hardinghara. 

Limited,  12,  York  Buildings,  Adelphi,  London  ;     price 

Is.  net. 
Journal  ol  Genetics,  Vol.  IX.,  No.  4,  March.  1920,  edited 

by  W.  Bateson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  and  R.  C.  Punnett,  M.A., 

F.R.S.     published  by  the  Cambridge  University  Press, 

Fetter  Lane.  London,  E.C.4  ;    price  12s.  net. 


ANSWERS 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

ANNUALS  FOR  EARLY  EFFECT  (Inquirer).— As  you 
have  frames  it  would  be  well  to  sow  in  them  as  well  as 
in  the  open  ground.  For  the  frames  the  more  suitable 
things  would  be  Comet  and  Ostrich  Plume  Asters,  which 


Gentiana  excisa. — Those  who  do  not  know 
this  wondrously  beautiful  kind  by  name  have 
but  to  imagine  a  stemmed  form  of  G.  acaulis, 
larger,  more  vigorous  habited,  if  of  less  free  growth, 
and  self-coloured  flowers  of  an  intenser  hue  than 
those  of  the  other  species  named,  to  get  a  fairly 
clear  idea  of  its  beauty.  Of  more  indigo  blue 
colour  than  the  better  known  plant,  the  floweri 
internally  are  less  tinged  with  green  and  generally 
most  strildng.  Its  chief  fault,  so  far  as  its  general 
cultivation  is  concerned,  is  slowness  of  growth, 
in  which  respect  it  is  outstripped  many  timef  by 
the  old  favourite  which  everybody  admires  when 
it  is  seen  at  its  best.  The  subject  of  this  note  is, 
however,  a  most  worthy  one  and  is  of  quite  easy 
culture  to  boot. 


ARRAN     victory:      A     MAINCROP     POTATO     OF     RECENT     INTRODUCTION. 
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POULTRY      NOTES 

BY     W.     POWELL-OWEN,     F.B.S.A. 


BEING   so    accustomed  to  help  beginners 
with  their  poultry-keeping  plans,  I  am 
brought  into  touch  with  poultry-keepers 
I  of   all   grades.     And   from   the   start    I 
am   able   to   guess  whether   or   not   the 
student  will  ultimately  win  through  to  success. 

How  to  Obtain  Eggs. — ^The  following  is  an 
extract  from  a  letter  received  from  a  reader  of 
my  poultry  notes:  "  I  feel  that  I  must  write  you 
a  few  lines  to  thank  you  for  the  very  useful  and 
helpful  advice  given  weekly  in  The  Garden, 
as  also  that  contained  in  your  books.  Yotir 
instructions  have  assisted  me  enormously  and 
enabled  me  to  achieve  a  very  real  success  with 
my  poultry  these  last  few  weeks.  Up  to  five 
weeks  ago  my  fowls  were  looked  after  by  my  man. 
I  had  no  interest  in  fowls  whatever  except 
when  they  appeared  upon  the  table.  You  and 
circumstances  have  changed  all  that.  My  man 
became  ill  and  had  to  stay  at  home.  For  the 
first  three  days  I  looked  on  while  my  wife  and 
the  maids  grappled  with  the  new  situation,  then 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  a  single  week  this 
poultry-keeper  is  likely  to  beat  the  full  winter 
record. 

Failures  with  Poultry. — I  have  always  se' 
for  my  Garden  readers  the  aim  of  four  eggs 
weekly  per  bird,  and  while  many  declare  I  am  too 
high,  I  am  not  disposed  to  lower  my  average. 
In  fact,  in  aimiig  at  four  eggs  weekly  my  students 
often  exceed  that  fine  performance.  I  will  take 
the  March  records  of  three  pens  of  White  Leghorns 
owned  by  my  student.  Miss  N.  Clayton,  Pedigree 
Poultry  Farm,  Hadlow  Wood,  Willaston,  near 
Birkenhead.  Pen  i,  average  25.3  eggs  per  bird; 
pen  2,  24.6;  and  pen  3,  22.1.  I  am  not  taking 
an  isolated  instance,  because  these  birds  have 
been  in  lay  from  last  October.  In  pen  i,  for 
instance,  there  are  five  pullets  that  have  laid  from 
103  to  120  eggs  each  during  the  six  winter  months, 
October  to  March.  One  failure  with  poultry  then, 
as  I  contend,  is  in  having  no  particular  aim. 
Consequently  the  owner  does  not  know  what  to 
expect  of  the  birds  and  whether  they  are  laying 


POULTRY     TRAINING     CtNTRE. 
Showing  the  chicken-rearing  pens   O'l   the  Shieling  Poultry   Farm,   South   Brent,   Devon,   the 
property  of  Mrs.  M,   C.  Arnold.        (See  text.) 


1  remembered  your  articles  and  my  wife  remem- 
bered she  had  one  of  yoiu:  books.  I  read,  marked 
and  inwardly  digested  everything.  The  next 
morning  I  took  sole  charge.  Faithfully  I  followed 
out  your  every  instruction  on  food,  water,  grit 
and  greenery.  Houses  and  runs  became  things 
of  interest,  and  my  egg-returns  have  astonished 
the  household." 

Four  Eggs  Weekly  per  Bird. — "  Owing  every- 
thing to  you,  I  feel  sure  you  will  be  interested 
In  the  results.  Here  they  are!  My  man's  book 
records  99  eggs  for  the  winter.  My  first  week 
showed  an  improvement.  From  one  lot  of  twenty 
birds  the  egg-returns  are-  First  week,  23  eggs  ; 
second  week,  50  ;  third,  75  ;  fourth,  88  ;  and  the 
four  days  of  this  week,  57.  For  the  first  week 
six  other  hens  penned  with  a  male  gave  no  egg- 
returns,  but  they  followed  with  second  week, 
9  eggs  ;  third,  26  ;  fourth,  29  ;  and  19  eggs  in 
the  four  days  of  the  fifth  week.  Again,  three 
pullets  penned  by  themselves  gave  no  eggs  until 
a  week  ago,  when  one'  responded  with  an  egg 
every  other  day,  which  this  week  is  increased  by 

2  eggs  every  three  days,  while  pullet  No.  2  has 
started  also  with  an  egg  every  other  day,  and 
pullet  No.  3  I  find  is  deformed  and  will  go  into  the 
pot.  I  am  hoping  this  week  to  gather  roo  eggs, 
and  a  keen  interest  pervades  the  whole  household." 


well  or  badly.  Another  common  cause  of  failure 
is  in  trying  to  feed  the  layers  cheaply.  With  some 
querists  I  find  it  most  difiicult  to  get  them  to 
follow  my  systems  of  feeding  in  detail.  It  pays 
to  feed  layers  on  good  foodstuffs  because,  after 
all,  you  obtain  eggs  mainly  by  feeding.  The 
tendency  too  often  is  to  "  water  down  the  milk" 
by  adding  more  of  the  cheaper  ingredients,  and 
as  a  result  the  mash  is  too  bulky  and  indigestible, 
and  lacks  a  foundation  or  basis.  Or  the  fattening 
foods  are  selected  on  their  cheapness,  and  overfat, 
non-productive  birds  are  the  result. 

Modern  Methods  Pay. — I  am  afraid  the  poor 
hen  is  often  blamed  for  poor  egg  results,  whereas 
the  methods  employed  are  utterly  wrong  and  do 
not  give  Biddy  a  chance.  The  vmfortunate  part 
is  that  in  the  poultry  industry  everybody  is  an 
expert.  The  milkman  will  tell  you  how  to  doctor 
your  ailing  cockerel,  and,  as  to  his  credentials,  he  will 
say  he  once  had  the  management  of  4,000  layers. 
The  butcher  will  tell  you  his  great-grandfather 
never  kept  Rhode  Island  Reds,  but  Buff  Cochins, 
so  that  the  latter  must  be  the  best  breed.  Some 
you  will  never  convert,  and  others  you  will  not 
persuade  that  feeding  or  management  is  wrong. 
You  will  be  told  that  the  "  birds  have  not  egg- 
laying  in  them,"  or  that  "  they  are  too  old."  And 
the  owner  in  ignorance  is  not  able  to  dispute  it. 


Attention  to  Detail.—  You  will  thus  see  why- 
poultry  have  a  bad  name  and  why  so  many  say 
"  the  hen  always  dies  in  debt."  I  am  interested 
first  in  Biddy,  whom  I  know  to  be  a  kindly  and 
entertaining  little  creature  who  responds  readily 
to  wise  treatment  in  feeding,  housing  and  manage- 
ment. There  are  grades  of  birds,  I  admit,  some 
of  which  will  ever  be  poor  layers,  but  they  are 
easily  picked  out  on  my  original  measurement 
system.  I  have  no  sympathy,  however,  with 
the  person  who  buys  cheap  birds,  cheap  plant,  and 
then  adds  to  the  failm-e  by  cheap  feeding.  It  is 
attention  to  detail  that  cotmts  and  personal  interest 
in  the  fowls.  In  these  days  of  costly  living, 
when  so  many  are  "  feeding  the  family,"  I  think 
it  is  economical  to  put  the  poultry  on  a  paying 
basis.  My  business  has  placed  me  in  touch  with. 
hundreds  who  are  keeping  fowls,  turkeys,  geese 
and  ducks  for  the  first  time,  the  number  running 
into  three  figures.  In  pre-War  days  they  had 
no  interest  in  poultry,  but  now  they  are  all  out 
to  produce  their  own  "  hen-fruit "  and  table 
birds.  It  would  pay  handsomely  for  such  persons 
to  employ  a  modern  poultry  manager  or  manageress, 
or  even  to  send  the  old-time  poultry  man  or  maid 
for  training  in  up-to-date  methods.  If  the  expense 
were  heavy,  one  could  increase  the  head  of  poultry 
and  market  the  surplus  produce. 

Poultry  Training  Centres. — I  wish  to  persuade 
one  and  all  that  poultry  culture  is  a  specialist 
business,  and  the  full  success  can  be  merited 
only  by  personal  attention  to  every  detail.  The 
nearer  you  approach  the  general  farmer's  plans 
the  farther  away  you  get  from  the  full  egg-basket 
all  the  year  round.  Failing  proper  guidance,  then, 
as  you  go  along  I  am  in  favour  of  a  com-se  of 
training  on  a  poultry  farm,  where  in  three  months 
even  the  would-be  poultry  man  or  maid  would 
be  able  to  pick  up  the  general  principles  and  start 
correctly.  The  specialist  poultry-farmer  would 
do  well  to  train  for  twelve  months,  as  every  year 
is  identical  as  regards  "  work  to  be  done,"  and  a 
full  season's  experience  is  therefore  most  advan- 
tageous. But  a  good  training  centre  is  essential. 
Many  err  in  selecting  a  mammoth  farm  where 
one  cannot  possibly  cover  all  sections.  Such 
centres  appeal  to  most  pupils,  but  one  needs  a 
small  place  where  training  can  be  general ;  on 
one  and  the  same  day  you  can  be  attending  to 
the  incubators,  starting  a  broody,  feeding  the 
adult  layers,  and  tending  the  chicks.  There  is 
no  pleasure  or  profit  (except  to  the  owner  of  the 
farm)  in  spending  most  of  to-day  and  to-morrow 
cleaning  out  the  hen-houses.  And  yet  that  is 
the  training  on  many  poultry  farms. 

An  Ideal  Training  Centre. — The  illustration 
on  this  paje  is  prepared  from  a  photograph 
sent  to  me  by  Mrs.  M.  C.  Arnold,  a  reader  of  my 
notes.  It  shows  a  section  of  her  Shieling  Poultry 
Farm,  South  Brent,  Devon,  where  ladies  are 
trained  in  the  art  of  poultry  culture.  The  illus- 
tration depicts  the  chicken-rearing  department, 
with  brooder  houses  and  "homestead"  in  the 
background.  From  the  particulars  sent  this 
training  centre  is  after  my  own  ideal.  The  poultry 
section  is  not  too  commodious,  and  in  consequence 
the  pupil  can  be  learning  in  all  departments  daily. 
Again,  each  pupil  is  given  an  incubator  to  manage 
on  ber  own,  breeding  birds  to  feed,  layers  to  tend 
and  trap-nest  and  so  on.  That  is  as  it  should  be, 
because  when  a  pupil  pays  for  training  she  does 
not  want  to  be  playing  the  part  of  a  labourer  every 
day,  and  that  is  what  poultry-house  cleaning  means. 
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IX. 


BV  APPOINTMENT. 


BY   APPOINTMENT. 


DISINFECTANT  FLUID 

"  A  worlhv  tnd  formidmbli  mnvonfor  baUHng  aoaiml  IA«  baciUui." 

— Sir  J.  Ceiohton-Beownb,  F.K  S 

Use   Freely   in    Hen   Roosts,    Pigeon 
Cotes,  Aviaries,   etc. 


Against  Influenza.  -  "  Give  daily  to  all  the  birds  Izal  in  the 
sofi  food.  One  liquid  ounce  o(  Izal  should  be  added  to  each  eight 
gallons  of  liquid  used  for  mixing  the  soft  food.  The  result  has 
been  so  beneficial  that  I  think  it  should  be  known." 

Invaluable  as  a   remedy   against   Foul   Brood  and 
I.O.W.  disease   in    Bees. 

Ask   for   special    leaflets    with    instructions   for  use. 


IZAL    POWDER   dusted    among    the    feathers   ridi 
the    birds   of  insect    pests. 


IZAL  FLUID„«^'-ti 


IZAL  POWDER,  «-^"*""'^'' 


10'-  per  501b.  keg. 
Sent  carriage  paid  on  receipt  of  remittance. 

Ask  for  Free  Copy  ol  "  Healthy  Poultry." 


Newton,  Chambers  &  Go.,  Ltd., Thorncliife,  nr.  Sheffield. 


ARMY   LIVING   HUTS 

BUILT     IN     SECTIONS 

These    Hats    are    constructed     of    weatherboard 

sides  and  ends.   The  deal  roof  covered   with  best 

Felt,  the    inierior  lined    with  3-ply    wood.    Good 

solid  floor,    1    inch    thick,    fixed    to    close    joists 

aTid  bearers. 

12   t^Iass  windows.   3  ft.  7i  in.    square.      The   top 

half  of  each  window  opens  inwards. 

These   Huts   are  practically  as   good   as  new,  but 

the  cost  is  less  than  half  of  to-day's  price  for  a 

new  Hut. 

Length,    60    ft.       Width,   15  ft.     Height  to  eaves, 

r'   ft.,  to  ridge,   10  ft. 

£125 


Price 


free  on  rail. 


HARRY  HEBDITCH, 

(Desk  K),  MARTOCK,  SOMERSET. 


—  THE  FINEST  ALL  ROUND  BREED — 

lis   the    LIGHT    SUSSEX.     The   "  Gortlon   Gray"    strain   of   Lifiht  I 

I  Susseii  has  been  bred  for  many  years  for  size  and  number  of  eggs.  I 

I  non-broodiness.  winter  pruductJoa.    Sittings,  chicks  and  stack  birds  I 

I  in  season.— G.  GORDON  GKAV.  Ltd  ,  THRAXTED.  ESSEX.  j 


EGGS   FOR    HATCHING 

From  m.N  prize  wimiiug  and  laying  strains  of  Golden, 
Silver  and  White  Wyandottes  (273  egg  strain),  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Wliit*  Leghorns  (285  strain),  Black  Wyandotte 
Bantams,  White  Kunner  and  Buff  Orpington  Ducks. 
Second  pens,  10/ -;  first,  15,-:  special,  20/-  sitting.  Day- 
old  cliicks,  30,  -  and  40,  -  dozen.     Birds  always  for  Sale. 

SYDNEY  HILLER,  F.B.S.A. 

CLEVELAND    POULTRY   FARIVI,  Standon,    HERTS. 


Mrs.   HERBERT   E.   MOLYNEUX 

utters  sittings  of  eggs  from  the  followin;; : — 
Brown    and    White    Leghorns,    Rhode 
Island    Reds   and   White   Wyandottes. 

All  birds  are  of  highest  class  and  liroved  layers 
PRICE    15/-    PER    DOZEN,    CARRIAGE    PAID. 

Brantwood  Cottage,  Reigate  Road,  EWELL. 


SPLENDID  RESULTS  FROM 
A  LITTLE  PEN  OF  FOWLS 
KEPT      IN      THE      GARDEN 

The  possibilities  afforded  by  a  little  bit  of  spare  ground  4ft.  wide  and 
i2ft.  long,  are  such  that  every  one  with  a  garden  however  small  has  the  first 
essential  for  easily  producing  a  large  number  of  valuable  eggs  at  a  mini- 
mum of  cost.  A  specially  designed  Poultry  House  like  the  one  here 
illustrated  and  a  small  pen  of  good  layers  properly  managed  for  egg 
production  will  give  results  which  are  often  remarkable.  This  is  no  fairy 
tale,    but   a   known  fact. 


THE  "STERLINQ" 
COIVIBINED  HOUSE, 
SHELTER  AND   RUN. 


Specification' 

Best  Itn.  tongued, 
f^rooved.  and  V-jointed. 
planed  Swedish  deal, 
built  on  strong  framing. 
Strongly-made  door  to 
roosting  compartment 
and  strong  wire-netted 
door  to  shelter.  Deal 
partition  letween  the 
roost  and  shelter. 


HOUSE  AND  SHELTER:      Uft.   :;4ft.     :4ft.  RUN:      10ft.  X  3ft.  9in.  X  2ft.  5in. 

HOUSE,  SHELTER  AND    RUN     -     -     £9  16s.  Od.      Floor  23/6,  extra  (floor  to  Roost  only) 

HOUSE  AND  SHELTER  ONLY    -     -     £7  18s.  Od.         ,,      46/6,      ,.  (ffjor  throughout) 

Carriage  paid  and  prompt  despatch  to  any  station  in  England  and  Wales. 

For  pickling  with  "  Preserolium  "  the  cost  is  an  extra^l/3  in  the  £. 

HEBDITCH  S  FAR-FAMED  FOODS  FOR  POULTRY 


FISH     MEAL.      26/-    per  cwt. 


THE  ECLIPSE  LAYING  MEAL. 

Guaranteed  the  best  Poultry  Meal 
on  the  Market.    21/-  per  cwt. 


"H.H."    POULTRY    MEAL       For 

Growing  Stock.    21/-  per  cwt. 


"ARCADIA"  BISCUIT  MEAL. 

25  per  cent.  Meat.    33/-  per  cwt. 


•UTOPIA"  BISCUIT  ME4L. 

25  per  cent.  Fish.     33/-  per  cwt. 


SUSSEX  GROUND  OATS. 
34/6  per  cwt.,  carriage  paid. 


FLAKED  BEANS. 

Specially  cooked,  dried,  and  pre- 
pared for  Poultry  feeding.  20/- 
pcr  cwt. 


•PEERLESS"  BISCUIT  MEAL 

Pure  Biscuit  Meal,  fine  grade,  for 
chicks  and  adult  fowls.  33/-  per 
cwt. 


MEAT  AND  BONE  MEAL. 

Per  ll-21bs.,  27/6. 

GRANULATED  MEAT. 

No.  1,  30/-  per   H21bs.     No.    2, 
27/6  per  1121bs. 


MIXED      CORN      FOR     ADULT 
FOWLS.    Per  1121ljs.,  23/6. 


DRY  MASH.    22/-  per  cwt. 


CLOVER  HAY  MEAL. 
11/6  per  1121bs. 


BONE  MEAL. 

Per  n21bs.,  21/-. 


ECLIPSE  DRY  CHICK  FOOD. 

For  Baby  Chicks,  31/6  per  cwt. 


WESSEX  DRY  CHICK  FOOD. 

For  older  Chicks.  31/6  per  cwt. 


PEAT  MOSS. 

Prepare<l  tine,  specially  for  Poultry. 
Per  1121bs.  7/6. 

COCKLE  SHELL.     8/-  per  cwt. 

FLINT  GRIT.     Icwt.,  5/-. 

The  above  prices  include  sacks, 
are  free  on  rati  and  carriage 
forward,  except  Sussex  Oats, 
which  are  carriage  paid. 

Our  mixture  irc  guaranteed 
absolutely  free  from  grit.  Castor 
bean.  Cotton  Seed  residue,  or  any 
injurious  matter. 


IT  IS  IMPORTANT  VOU  QIVE 
YOUR      NEAREST     STATION 


HARRY  HEBDITCH 


(Desk'V  MARTOCKJ 
"  K"  /SOMERSET 


Britain's    Premier   Poultry   Apttlianco   Matter. 
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W.  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 

DARLINGTON. 

Horticultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers 

PLANS  and   ESTIMATES    prepared   free  of  cost. 

REPRESENTATIVES   sent  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom    to  advise 
and  take  particulars. 

LARQE     CATALOGUE    of    photographic    views    of    Horticultural 
Buildings   free  on  application. 

GARDEN   FRAMES,  GARDEN   SEATS,  &c.,  supplied  from  stock. 


LONDON    OFFICE  :   5.'-c^t"o"r^.a'"s\~I^??"'. 


ONCE    TRIED    ALWAYS    USED, 

THE  'PATTISSON   LAWN  BOOTS 


SIMPLEST  f         STRONGEST  I 


MOST  ECONOMICAL 

Soles  of  best  English  Sole  Leather 
(Waterproofed),  with  Motor  Tyre 
Rubber  Studs. 

The  "PATTISSON"  BOOTS  are 
the  most  durable  on  the  market,  out' 
lasting  several  sets  of  ordinary  boots 
and  when  worn  out  can  be  mani 
times  re6tted  and  are  then  equal  tt 
new  on€8,  but  this  may  only  be  aatls- 
Fig.  1  laotoplly  done  by  as.  the  maKera 

RUBBER  SOLES   STRONGLY    RECOMMENDED.  ! 

ftllVCR   MERAIQ  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  1904,   1914 

OILIcn  mcUALO  royal  international  exhibition.  1912 

Used  in  the  ROYAL  (and  in  thousands 

of  the  PRINCIPAL)  GARDENS. 

Hundreds  of  Testimonials. 

The  Field  says:  "As  good  as  anything 
that  could  be  devised." 

Mr.  TROUP  (Head  Gardener  to  H.M.  THE 
KING.  Balmoral  Castle)  writes  :  "  The  boots 
supplied  2  years  ago  are  as  good  as  ever." 

lUuitrated  Price  Lists  from  the  Makers 

H.  PATTISSON  &  CO.,  ^  »4t°rVaTh°aT.°s.\;J"' 

Contractors  to  H.M.  Government. 


Fig.  2. 


ESSENGER 

&  CO..    Ltd. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS  CHEATING  ENGINEERS 
LOUQHBOROUaH,  LEICESTERSHIRE. 

ESTABUBBEO  1858, 

London  Office :  182,  Victoria  8t.,Westmln8ter,  S.W.I 


Messenger  &  co.  are  now 

in  a  position  to  devote  their 
augmented  Plant  and  Material 
Resources  to  the  Construction 
and    Heating   of 

GLASSHOUSES 

upon  their  well-known  special 
methods,  based  on  experience 
extending  over  60  years. 

Illustrated    Catalogue    on    application. 
Plans   and    Cstlmatea    Free. 


GROW  YOUR  OWN  VEGETABLES  FREE  FROM  DISEASE  WITH 


THE  MOST  PERFECT    .  *- 


GREENHOUSES 


COMPLETE  SUBSTITUTE  for  STABLE  MANURE 


BCIBNTIFICALLT    AND     CHDMICALLT     PREPARED. 

Id  the  form  otaleat-moald.  ready  for  use  at  any  time.  In  the  same  way,  and  for  all  purposes  that  stable  manure  Is  put.  Goes  further 

(4  bushels  equalling  IS  cwta.).  gives  better  result,  la  clean  to  handle,  sweet  smelling,  and  free  from  weeds,  worms,  etc. 

Report  of  Royal  Hortlciiltiiral  Boctoty.    "  Your  Patented  Hop  Manure  has  been  used  in  the  Society's  Gardens  at  Wisley,  and  I 

am  pleased  to  report  that  U  has  proved  ezcelleot  for  the  Bower  borders,  fruit  and  vegetables  grown  both  under  glass  and  out 

In  the  open  air."  (Signed)    W.  Wilks.  Secretary. 

A  Beauiiful  Free  Booklet  giving  fuU  ^artiouiars  and  testimonialt  sent  on  receipt  of  postcard. 

■IT  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS;  GENUINE  ONLY  IN  OUR  MARKED  BAGS,  CONTAINING  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS.  ^S 

Prices.  Including  bags.  1  bushel  2/3.  4  bushels  6/-,  5-4  bushelB  38/0.  10-4  bushels  55/-,  20-4  buihels  100/* 
Free  on  rail  London.    Carriage  forward  for  cash  with  order. 

WAKELEV'S  GROUND  GARDEN  LIME  (Caustic  or  Quick  Lime),  3/-  bushel  bag,  carriage  forward. 

WAKELEY    BROS,    at    OO..    LTC.  T5a,8JLNK8IDE,    LONDON,    B.B.I. 


,5,        m?dougalCs         , 

•■  -^ii  NO N^ po rs o N o u s^''i5;'K ^i  i 
.  j5a  FK&^  E  FFECTI;V  E^f  & 

'•/"Es^ff;  K;PreG'fr6'rrr  DanciGrA»i4 
•  -  "^ —        —     of^Poisonmqyf'fc 


Pou(try3.etdM!| 


IN    TINS.     PINTS.l/9;  QUARTS.  3/ :  ^  GALLON.I/^;  1  GALLON,  ?/- 
5  CALL    DRUIVl,27/6i'»OGALL,  CASK.  £8  -lO'  O 


M?  DOUG  ALL'S 


Katakilla 

*     »-        NON  -  POISONOUS         ^^  t/>^- 

The  Perfect   Injecticide 
for   Fruit,   Floiuerj* 
a^rvd   Veqota.blej'. 


SMALL  CARTONS  FOR  lO  GALLONS  WASH     _ 
LARGE  CARTONS      ,,    flO 


Zy-EACH. 
6/- EACH 


r«O.V     NURJERYMEN.    JLtVSMCN.     IROSMO\CERJ 

Mc.DOUGALL  BROS.,  Ltd. 


MM   PORT  STREET. 
MANCHESTER. 


ESTU.      18  +  S, 


Printed  by  Hudson  &  Kearns.  Limited.  Hatfield  Street  Works.  Stamford  Street.  S.E.  I,  and  Published  by  "Country  Life."  Limited,  at  20.  Tavistock  Street.  Strand.  W.C-  3. 

and  by  George  Newnes.  Limited,  8-11,  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  W.C.  2. 
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THE  FRUIT  FARM 
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Eotered  as  Second<clasB  Matter  at  the  New  York,  N.Y.,  Post  0£Bce. 


POULTRY 


WOODLAND 


Saturday,    May    1,    1920. 


tRBQISTERKD  AT  TBB    OENKRAL 
PORT   OFFICE  AS  A    NEWSPAPER 
AND  FOE    CANADIAN    MAGAZINE 
POST. 


] 


Price  THREEPENCE 

Yearly  Subscription 
Inland,  15/2  :    Foreign,  17/1 


NARCISSUS  VV.  P.  IVIILNKR. 
A  DAINTY  VARIETY  FOR  POT  CULTIVATION. 


JAPANESE  LILIES foi*  Present  PJanting 

LILIUM  AURATUm  PLATVPHYLLUM,  strong  bulbs...         per  doz.  36/-  each  3/6 

II                  II                     II               extra  strong  bulbs  ,,  48/-  ,,  4/6 

LONGIFLORUM  WILSONI,  strong  bulbs     ...  ,,  18/-  ,,  1/9 

II                   n                     II          extra  strong  bulbs  ,,  25/-  ,.  2/6 

II                   .1              ROBUSTUM,  strong  bulbs  ,,  18/-  ,,  1/9 

II                    II                      II               extra  strong  bulbs  ,.  25/-  .,  2/6 
SPECIOSUM  (Lancifolium)  ALBUM  KRAETZERI 

strong  bulbs  .,  30/-  ,.  2/9 

„            extra  strong  bulbs  ,,  36/-  ,,  3/6 

MELPOMENE,  strong  bulbs  ,,  30/-"  ,,  2/9 

„              extra  strong  bulbs  ,,  36/-  ,,  3/6 

RUBRUM,  strong  bulbs            ...  ,.  21/-  _    ,,  2/- 

I,         extra  strong  bulbs 30/-  ,,  2/9 

DESCRIPTIVE    LIST    FREE. 

RADD    Xi    QnilQ  '''''    12   ^    "i^'   '^"^^   STREET, 
OHnn    Ob    Juno  covent  garden,  londqn.w.c.z. 

DELPHINIUMS 

Have  a  display  in  September 

A  large  number  ot  customers  who  have  seen  my  exhibits 
in  September  have  acquired  a  number  of  plants,  and 
have  been  highly  delighted  with  the  results. 
I  will  be  pleased  to  forward  a  list  of  varieties  available 
this  season  upon  receipt  of  postcard.  Plants  ready 
in   April. 

W    WELLS,  Jun.,  Hardy    Plant   Nurseries, 
Merstham,  Surrey. 

CHEALS'   DAHLIAS 


New  Illustrated  Catalogue  Post  Free. 


J.CHEAL  &  SONS,  Ltd., 

THE    NURSERIES,    CRAWLEY. 

SEED  POTATOES 

SCOTCH     AND    YORKSHIRE    GROWN. 
SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  CLEAR. 

DESCRIPTIVE     LIST     FREJ-:     ON     APPLICATION. 


ISAAC  POAD  &  SONS,  LTD. 

Seed  Potato  Merchants,  YORK. 


THE  GARDEN. 
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"THE  GARDEN"  CATALOGUE    GUIDE 


NOTICE  TO  OUR   READERS 

IN  order  to  avoid  waste  in  the  printing  of 
catalogues,  readers  are  advised  to  apply  to 
the  following  firms  for  the  catalogues  they 
require.  We  therefore  beg  to  point  out  that  the 
under-mentioned  firms  will  be  very  pleased  to 
send  their  useful  catalogues  to  our  readers  free 
of  charge,  on  receipt  of  a  post  card. 


Rose  Specialists 


ELISHA  J.  HICKS,   M.C.,  N.R.S.,  etc. 
HURST,   BERKS. 


Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 


KELWAY  &  SON 

Retail  Plant  Department 

LANGPORT,  SOMEItSET 

J.  CHEAL  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

NUESEHIES 

CRAWLEY 


Hardy  Plants 

ColourBorders 

Gladioli 


Landscape 
Gardeners 
Trees  and 
Shrubs,  etc. 


LAXTON  BROS. 

Nurseries 
BEDFORD 


Strawberries 

and 

Fruit  Trees 


PERRY'S 

Hardy  Plant  Farms 

ENFIELD,  MIDDX. 


Water  Lilies 

and 

Bog  Plants 


CARTER  PAGE  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
32  &  53,  London  Wall, 
LONDON,  EC.  2. 


Aotirrhiiiunis, 
ChrysaDthemiims, 
Plants  (Alpiiin  and 
Herbaceous). 
Violas,  Tomatoes. 


PULHAM  &  SON 

Nurseries 
ELSENHAM,  ESSEX 


J.  JEFFERIES  &  SON,  Ltd. 
Royal  Nurseries 
CIRENCESTER 

BOWELL  &  SKARRATT, 
Cemetery  Road, 
CHELTENHAM. 


Rock,  Alpine 
and  Herbace- 
ous Plants 

Ornamental 
Trees  for  Park 
and  Garden 

Alpines, 
Herbaceous, 
Water   Lilies 


Landscape  Gardening 


WHITELEGG  &  CO. 
CHISLEHURST 
write  us 


Landscape  and 
Garden  Archi- 
tects, specialise 
in  Rocl<,  Water 
and  rormal 
Gardens,  etc. 

PULHAM  &  SON  Garden  Craftsmen, 

71,  Newman  Street,  W.  land  at  !'2'=l'r'"'!'«'',«'c.„  „ 

Works  :  BROXBOURNE  vases'^indi^^s'"' 

Nurseries  :  ELSENHAM  Fountains,  etc. 


Heating  Apparatus 

C.  p.  KINNELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.       New  Boiler 
Greenhouse  Heating  List  No.  42, 

Southwark  St., London, S.E.I    Post  Free 


Garden  Sundries 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 
234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E.  1 


XL    ALL 

Insecticide  & 
Fumigaflts 


GARDEN  SUPPLIES  Limited 

(Boundary  Chem.  Co.) 
Cranmeb  Street 
LIVERPOOL 

CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Shad  Thames,  S.E.  1   and 
Bedford  Chambers 
CovENT  Garden,  W.C.  2 

J.  BENTLEY,  Ltd. 
Barrow-on-Humber 
HULL 


All  Garden, 
Estate, 
and  Sport 
Requirements 


Merchants  and 

Manufacturers 

of  Horticultural 

Sunaries, 

Fertilisers  and 

Insecticides, 

etc. 


If  you  have  only  a  WINDOW  BOX— an  OLD  VASE 
on   the    Lawn,   or  a   BIJOU   GARDEN— you    can    grow 

ALLWOODII 

THE  NEW  HARDY  GARDEN  PUNT 

lu  Jierlcttioii.  Uiiii  Ciirrialiuli  and  liail  I'ink,  it  lutiU  nci 
c-iUturc.  (irows  Ijy  ilst-ll,  and  Ijlooms  Horn  Spiiiig  to 
Autumn.  Wc  can  now  give  iiuna'diate  deliverv  of  the 
undfimi'ntioni'd  varieties  :  e.\  a'.in.  Tots. 


HAROLD,    Pure    White... 
JEAN,  White,  Violet  centre   . 

PHYLLIS,  Lilac 

ROBERT,  Old  Rose         

.  2  6 
.  26 
.     2 

.     21- 

each 

27,6 
27/6 
22/6 
22/6 

doz. 

1920     NOVELTIES 

ALBERT,  t.ilac  Mauve 

RUFUS,  Red   Maroon     

SUSAN,   Lilac  and   Black 

.     5- 

.    s;- 

Sold  C 

ut. 
56/6 
56/6 

■■ 

Weed  Destroyers 
Lawn  Sand 
Insecticides 
Fertilizers 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 

2.34,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E. 


XL  ALL 

Fertilizers  and 

Agricultural 

Manures 


BARNARDS,  Ltd. 
NORWICH 


Garden  Espalier^ 
&  Trainers.  Par- 
ticulars of  our 
Stock  on  appli- 
cation 


The  New  DESTRUCTOR  CO. 

Ltd.  Rubbish 

41,  Walter  House,  Bedford  St.  Destructors 
Strand,  LONDON,  W. 


Seeds  and  Bulbs 


R.  H.  BATH  Ltd. 
The  Floral  Farms 
WISBECH 


Home-Grown 
Bulbs   and 
Seeds 


BLACKMORE  &  LANGDON 
Twerton  Hill  Nursery 
BATH 


Begonias 
Delphiniums 
Gloxinias 
Cyclamen,  etc. 


HENRY  ECKFORD 

Wem 

SHROPSHIRE 


DAWKINS 

408,  King's  Road 

CHELSEA,  S.W. 


Sweet  Peasand 
Garden  Seeds 
Fertilizers 

Lawn 
Grass 
Seed 


R.  WALLACE  &  CO. 

Ltd. 

New  Bulb  and 

Kilnfield  Gardens 

Iris   List 

COLCHESTER 

Now   Ready. 

UPSTONES 
Roihebham 
YORKS 


Seeds  from  the 
North   for 
satisfaction. 

Catalogues  free 


SCOTCH     SEED    POTATOES    direct    from 

Scotland,  carriage  paid,  bags  free.  ALL  PER  STONE. 
Midlothian  Early,  5s.  6d. ;  Duke  of  York,  5s.  6d. ;  Express 
■is  bd. ;  Epicure,  4s. ;  Eclipse  4s.  6d.  ;  Edzell  Blue.  43.  6d.  , 
Ally  3s.  6d;  King  Edward  VII.,  3s.  6d. ;  May  Queen, 
5s.  6d  ;  Lochar,  5s.  6d. ;  Majestic,  5s.  6d. ;  Arrau  Comrade. 
9s.  6d.  ;  Great  Scot,  33.  6d.  ;  Arran  Chief,  3s. ;  Factor, 
3s.  6d. ;  Kerr's  Pink,  5s. ;  Tinwald  Perfection,  5s.  6d  : 
Early  Pioneer,  3s.  6d. ;  Arran  Victory,  5s.  6d.  ;  Aslilcn 
Kidney,  5s.  6d. ;  Golden  Wonder,  3s.  6d. ;  Burnhraibe 
Beauty,  3s.  6d.;  Ajax,  3s.;  Templar,  3s.;  Bloomfleld  ; 
Early  bs..  Gd. ;  Witch  Hill,  7s. ;  King  George  V.,  3s.  Cd. 
British  Queen,  3s.  6d. ;  Ninety  fold,  5s.  6d. ;  Sharpens  Victor, 
5s  bd  ;  Up-to-Date,  3s.  6d. ;  Matpherson  Early,  3s.  6d.  ; 
Abundance,  Ss.  6d. ;  Queen  Mary,  :Ss.  6d.  NOTE --The 
above  are  all  carriage  paid  in  the  U.K.  Allotment.  Potato 
and  Seed  Guide  FREE.  Secretiiries  of  Allotment  Holders' 
Associations  are  invited  to  apply  for  special  prices  per  c«t., 
ton,  01  truck  ;  also  for  offers  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  — 
..ILLIE  Whytb  &  Co.,  Seed  Growers,  12,  Melbourne  Place, 
George  IV.  Bridge,  Edinburgh.     Est.  1837. 


Also  the   new   Border  Carnation,  "  PINK  CLOVE,"  at 
2/6  per  plant,  27/6  per  dozen. 

Write  lor  lilllyillii.sl ralcd  leaflet  rcgaiding  ALLWOOUJI, 
and  if  yon  ;ue  interested  in  Carnations,  for  any  and  every 
purpose,  please  ask  lor  our  large  Catalogue. 

When  you  think  of  Carnations,  you  think  of 

The    Carnation    Specialists,   Dept.  4. 
HAYWARDS    HEATH,    SUSSEX. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

fine  stui'd.v  plants.  Japanese,  10/-,  7,1),  anil  5/-  per  dozen  ; 
incurved,  decoratives  and  singles,  5/-  per  dozen  each  section  ; 
earliest,  4/(i  per  dozen.     Fine  for  garden  decoration  and  for 
cutting  in  tlie  Autumn.     All  separate  named   varieties. 
Show  and  Regal  Pelargoniums,  11/-  and  15/-  per  dozen, 

or  carriage  paid,  in  pots,  3/ti  per  dozen  extra.     Fine  sturdy 

Iilants. 
Fuchsias,  5/-  and  7/6  per  dozen,  well  rooted. 
Coleus,  tt/-  and  9/-  per  dozen. 
Crested  Nephrolepsis,  a  lovely  fern  for  windows,  1/-  each. 

\\\  above  fine,  clean  sturdy  plants,  and  all  separate 
vaiioties.  Orders  value  6/-  and  upwards  sent  free  ;  under 
5/-  additional   Od.   for  box  and  postage.     Catalogne  free. 

J.   W.   COLE     &     SON,   Chrysanthemum    Specialists, 
Peterborough. 


ARTINDALE'S 

New  List  of  Hardy  Flower  Roots 

is  now  ready,  post  free. 
The  finest  stock  of  Herbaceous  Plants  in  the  country. 
W.      ARTINDALE      &      SON,     Florists, 

SHEFFIELD. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

I'Oi;    AM.    I'UJilHtSKS. 

SPKCJAI.  OKKJi,U  of  Kiirly  Flowering  Border  Vjirictii-s  iiuiy 
bo.  Iiud  now  or  in  May. 


Aniiorcl.  ciipijcry  lironzo. 
AlmiraiiU^  cht'stmit  crirnsun. 
(JoiK^liors"  ("riinsoii. 
Horace  IMjirtin,  deep  yellow. 
J.  Baruiistcr.  lemon  yellow. 
Leslie,  \eUow. 


Norniandic,  delicate  i)iijk. 
Perle  0 1  la  till  on  ai.se,   creamy 

pink. 
I'olly,  deep  orange. 
Roi  des  Jilaru-s.  white. 
Sanctity,  wliite. 


Verona,  terra  eotta. 
One  each  of  the  above  varieties,  i)ost  free,  for  -J/O,  twu 
each  lor  8/-,  three  each  fur  I'J/-,  six  each  for  24/-.  Also  all 
the  leading  and  most  up-to-date  varieties  of  Japanc:je, 
JX'coratives,  Singles,  Tompons,  etc.,  well  rooted  plants  at 
.'>/-  per  tin/.. 

PERPETUAL   CARNATIONS 


Aviatnr.  I'liuht  scari-'i. 
licacon,  orange, 
(■anda,  large  crimson. 
Circe,  mauve. 
I'jticliantress  Supreme,  jiaie 

salmon  pink. 
Maiy  AIIwfMid.  chi-rry  pink. 

One  each  ol  ttic  aliove  varieties  ex.  *2.Un.  pots 
two  each  for  20-,  three  each  for  38/-,  carriage  paid.     For 
plants  in  :J'.in.  pots  add  4/0  per  dozen  extra. 

(■aliiloge  ;iiiil  or  Ntiveltv  last  jmst  free'  liom 

KKITU     I.I  XKOitl)    tV    CO..    Sheering   ^nrsciie?..    Harlow, 

Ksse.\,  and  at  Sawbridgewortli,  iierts. 


.\la\    l);i\,  light  [.ink. 
AUkado,  mauve. 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Ward,  deep  pink 
Kosette,  bright  cerise. 
Triumph,  best  crimson. 
White  Wonder,  best  white.* 


for   11  -. 


May  1,    1920. 


^feeu 


GARDEN. 


WEBBS'        POPULAR        ANNUALS       for 

SUMMER  gakdknim;.— 

Webbs'  Perfection  Pink  Aster. 

Webbs'  Ostrich  Plume  Aster. 

Webbs'  Admiration  Stock. 

Webbs'  Imperial  Centaurea. 

Webbs'  Butter  Esclischoltzia. 

Webbs'  Kiisiu'ii  Larkspur. 

Webbs' Dcmhlr  lins,'  i^.odetia. 

Webbs'  nrilHaiit  llclichrysuin. 

Welib,-^'  Ciaiit  Mi^inonette. 

Weill's' Scl.Tinl  Sliirley  Poppy  ;  each  8d.,  and  1/- 
per  packet.  Webb-'  l)(julile  Salmon  Clarkia,  Snowflake  Candy- 
tuft, beddini;  (iini  Nasturtium,  each  8d.  per  packet: 
Sunbeam  Callioi'sis.  c'.d.  per  packet;  post  free.  WEBBS' 
PRIZE  LAWN  lat  \ss  SEEDS,  for  tennis,  croquet  and 
garden  lawns  '2  61b.,  0/6  gallon,  48  -  bushel:  carriage  paid. 
Leaflet  on  "  Making  and  Renovating  Lawns,"  post  free. — 
Webb  a  Sons,  Ltd.,  The  King's  Seedsmen.  Stourbridge. 

WATERERS'    VIOLAS.— Our    select   stock 

of  nice  tufty  I'lants  in  the  leading  popular  shades  now  ready. 
— John  Waterer,  Sons  &  Crisp  Ltd.,  The  Nurseries 
Twyford,  Berks. 

KING'S      ACRE      VIOLAS,      for      bedding 

and  exhibition.  Twelve  Hnest  named  varieties  for  3s.  6d., 
post  free ;  50  for  9s.  6d.  ;  100  for  J8s.,  carriage  paid. 
Best  mauve,  white,  blue,  purple,  and  yellow  varieties,  and 
intermediate  shades.  New  bedding  catalogue  free  on  appli- 
cation. — Kino's  Acre  Nurseries,  Ltd..  Hereford. 

KINGS     ACRE     VEGETABLE      PLANTS, 

Including  Cranston's  famous  "  Excelsior "  and  "  Ailsa 
Craig  "  onions,  leeks,  cabbage,  cauliflowers,  brussels  sprouts, 
savoys,  celery,  tomatoes,  etc.  Complete  list  with  When 
and  How  to 'plant,  and  Full  cultural  instructions;  a  most 
Useful  and  Practical  Publication,  free  by  post, — King's 
Acre  Nurseries.  Ltp..  Hereford. 

DUCKS,  GEESE  AND  TURKEYS,  by 

Will  Hooley.  F.Z.S..  F.Ii.S.A.— A  copy  of  this  helpful  booklet 
on  the  briH-dinu.  feeiliiig  and  fattening  of  Ducks,  Geese  and 
Turkevs.  will  be  s*-iit  post  free  on  receipt  of  lid.  addressed 
to  The  M.^nagek.  "Country  Life."  Ltd..  -20.  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 

CARNATION    CULTURAL    GUIDE.— Com- 

plete  instructionB  for  greenhouse  and  outdoor  culture,  7d. 
post  free. — C.  H.  Taodetin,  Willaston.  Birkenhead. 


sow  NOW  HARICOT  BEANS,  AND  PEAS 

to  dr\'  for  u=e  next  winter.  .\lso  Sunflowers  and  Uurkwhoat 
for  winter  poultry  food.  List  of  the  Lo^t  sorts  with  f\ill 
cultural  dire{-tions  free. — B.akr  *  Sons.  King  street,  ('(■vent 
Garden,  W.C.  2. 


HARDY  BORDER  CLOVE  CARNATIONS.— 

Sow  our  wonderful  strain  now,  2s.  6d.  and  5s.  per  packet.  Grand 
stock  of  named  varieties.  No.  1,  dozen,  18s.  6d.  ;  No.  2, 
25s.,  carriage  paid. — Write  forparticulars  to  James  Douglas, 
Edenside,  Great  Bookham. 


ROUGH  HANDS  caused  by  gardening  made 

soft  and  smooth  in  one  night  by  *' Piano,"  3d.  tablet,  from 
Chemists,  or  post  free,  MiLNER's  Chemical  Co.,  Liverpoqk 


McDOUGALL'S     WEED     KILLER,     non 

poisonous,  safe,  effective.  In  tins.  Pints,  1/9:  quarts,  3/-; 
4-gall.,  4/9;  1  gall.,  7/-:  5  g.alls.,  27/6.  From  Seeds- 
men, Nurserymen,  Ironmongers. — Sole  Manufacturers, 
McDouGALL  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Port  Street,  Manchester.  Estab- 
lished 1845. 


McDOUGALL'S  "  FUMERS  "  and  INSECTI- 

cide  ''Sheets"  for  greenhouse  fumigatioD  ;  safe,  effectual, 
economical.  Sold  by  all  seedsmen  and  nuraeryraen,  — 
McDODGAlL  Bbos..  Ltd..  Port  Street   Manchester. 


"  KAJ'AKILLA  "     destroys      insect     pests, 

caterpillars,  green  fly,  etc. ;  non-poisonous  ;  a  perfect  garden 
insecticide  ;  cartons  to  make  ten  galls.,  2/- ;  cartons  to  make 
50  galls.,  6/- ;  from  nurserymen,  seedsmen,  and  ironmongers. 
— Sole  Manufacturers,  McDougall  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Port 
Street.  Manchester.    Estd.  1845. 

SEWAGE      DISPOSAL      FOR      COUNTRY 

HOUSES. — No  emptying  of  cesspools;  a  perfect  fertilizer; 
no  solids  ;  no  open  filters  ;  perfectly  automatic ;  everything 
underground.  State  particulars.  —  Wiluam  Beattie,  8, 
Lower  Grosvenor  Place,  Westminster.  


PYROLA. —  One  square  foot  of  sod  contain- 
ing numbers  of  this  beautiful  and  interesting  native  will  be 
sent  post  paid,  on  receipt  of  4s. — E.  HUGHES,  9,  Mossgiel 
Avenue,  Ainsdale.  Southport. ^ 

FLOAVER  POTS.— 10  Sin.,  12  6in.,  15  5in., 

15  4in.,  15  Sin. ,  complete,  packed  free,  12s.  6d.  Illustrated 
list  of  pots,  saucers,  seed  and  cutting  pans,  seakale,  and 
rhubarb  pots.,  etc.,  free. — IHOS.  Jeavons,  Potteries,  Brierley 

Hill. 

ALPINE,   MORAINE    AND   HERBACEOUS 

PLANTS.  Descriptive  catalogue  post  free  on  application. — 
Maxwell  &  Beale,  Dorset  Nursery,  Broadstone,  Dorset. 

100      TONS      CRAZY      YORK      PAVING, 

suitable  for  garden  paths  or  Dutch  gardens. — Apply  A.  D. 
Thompson,  F.R.H.S.,  Consulting  Horticulturist,  Forestry 
Expert,  etc.,  11,  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C.  2. 
Telephone  :  Gerrard  4501. 

LADY  ARTIST.— Specialist  in  Flower  Paint- 
ing and  Garden  subjects,  and  liighly  recommended  by  the 
Editor  of  "  THE  Garden,"  is  prepared  to  make  sketches  of 
Gardens  or  Flowers  and  Shrubs. — Miss  M.  A.  West, 
10,  SouthHeld  Road.  Tunbridge  We'ls. 

CLEAN      WOOD      ASHES      FOR      SALE. 

— Apply  Wm.  Shei'Hekii  *  Sons  (Kexdal),  Ltd..  Kendal. 

WAKELEY'S  PATENTED  HOP  MANURE. 

— The  only  reliable  and  complete  substitute  for  Stable 
manure.    See  advt.  on  p.  xi. 

THE     SERVANTLESS      HOUSE,      by      R. 

Kandal  Phillips,  6;-  net,  by  post  6/6. — X  prospectus  of 
tliis  invaluable  and  profusely  illustrated  book  on  the  domestic 
and  labour-saving  problems  of  the  day  will  be  sent  post 
free  on  application  to  The  Manager,  "  Coitntry  Life," 
Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 

SPLENDID    YELLOW    FIBROUS    LOAM. 

Ptiie  Leaf  Mould,  Coarse  Sand,  each  5/-  per  sack.  Prepared 
Compost.  6/6  ;  Cocoanut  Fibre,  5/6  per  sack.  Kalnit,  14  lbs. 
2/9.— W.  Hkkbket  &  Co..  Hop  Exchange.  London.  S.E. 


LOVELY      ANTIRRHINUMS     in     all      the 

most  beautiful  shades,  9,-  per  100:  Strawberry  Plants, 
strong  and  robust,  Royal  Sovereign,  7,'-  per  100  :  Tomat-o 
PlantS;  in  ail  leading  varieties  for  under  glass  and  open  air, 
very  strong,  4  -  per  duz,  25-  per  100;  all  above  carriage 
paid. — Ernest  Hills,  Rhydd  Nurseries,  Hanley  Castle, 
Worcester. _^__ 

ECONOMIC  PRICES.— Herbaceous,   Border 

and  Bedding  Plants,  Antirrhinums  (20  sorts);  Sweet  Pea 
Plants  (37  sorts),  etc.  My  list  will  save  you  20%. — 
]tEV.  C.  Barnes ,  F.R. H .S..  Scofton.  Worksop. 

ROCK  —  HERBACEOUS  —  PRIMROSES, 

double  and  single,  etc.;  advice  given  en  rrmoaelling  of 
Bardens.  and  lists. — Hopkins.  Mere  Shepperfon 


ROCKERIES,     BORDERS     AND      WOOD- 

LANDS.  —  Alpines,  pot  grown,  rare  shrubs,  including 
Himalayan  and  other  rhododendrons,  herbaceous  plants 
etc. ;  aquatics ;  formation  of  rockeries. — G.  Reuthe, 
Keston,  Kent.  


PERPETUAL      CARNATIONS.  —  Healths 

Guernsey  Plants,  from  21/-  per  24  plants,  carriage  paid. 
Ask  Catalogue. — Van  deb  Slots  (late  H.  Burnett),  St. 
Margaret's  Nurseries,  Guernsey. 


IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING  for  gardens, 

tiee  guards,  gates,  arches,  espaliers,  rose  stakes,  and  orna- 
mental garden  iron  and  wire  work  of  every  description.  Send 
tor  illustrated  catalogue.  Also  kennel  railing  and  poultry 
tencing.  Ask  for  separate  lists. — BOULTON  <fe  PAUL,  LTD., 
Manufacturers,  Norwich. 


RIVERS'   FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  VINES, 

Figs,  Oranges  and  Orchard  House  trees  are  of  flist-claes 
quality,  and  a  large  and  select  stock  is  always  on  view. 
Inspection  invited.  Price  list  post  free  on  application. — 
Thos.  Ritees  a  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbrldgeworth,  Herts. 


DYDWEED,     NON       POISONOUS     WEED 

KILLER. — Used  in  powder  form  or  dissolved  in  water ;  a 
safe,  effective  and  economical  powder.  In  tins,  to  make 
7  galls,  solution,  2/6  ;  15  galls.,  4/6  ;  25  galls.,  6/6  ;  75  galls., 
13/6  ;  500  galls.,  65/- ;  1,000  galls.,  110/-.  Carriage  extra 
on  first  three  sizes  ;  larger  quantities  special  quotations. 
Obtainable  from  seedsmen,  ironmongers,  stores,  etc. — 
Manufacturers,  Hawker  &  Botwood,  Ltd.,  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Chemists,  50,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C.  3. 


JAMES   GRAY,  LTD.,   Builder   of    Conser- 

vatories.  Greenhouses,  etc.,  and  Heating  Engineers,  Danvera 
Street,  Chelsea,  London.  S.W.  3.  Wire,  Gray,  201,  Western, 
London.    Telephone  :  Western.  201. 


WM.   DUNCAN   TUCKER   &   SONS,   LTD., 

Lawrence  Road,  South  Tottenham,  N.  16. — Conservatories, 
Winter  Gardens,  Vineries,  Peacb  Houses,  Poriable  Bolld 
lags.  etc. 


SUTTON'S    WALLFLOWERS.— IMMENSE 

FLOWERS      OF       BRILLIANT      COLOUR.         SWEET- 
SCENTED. 
Sutton's  Fire  King.     Vivid  Orange-scarlet,  per  pkt.  1/6 
Sutton's  Orange  Bedder.   A  very  striking 

colour  .  a        .  .       ,,     ,,     1/6 

Sutton's  Primrose  Monarch 1/6 

Sutton's  Giant  Blooil  Red    .  .        ,     „     1/6 

Sutton's  Yellow  Phu'nix.   (Early  Flowering)      ,,     ,,     1/6 

Sutton's  Superb  Mixed         ,,     li- 

POST  FREE. 

SUTTON  &  SONS,  THE  KING'S  SEEDSMEN.  READING 


NOW    IS   THE   TIME   TO   PLANT. 

A     KELWAY      COLOUR     BORDER,     and 

you  will  be  able  to  enjoy  its  exquisite  beauty  for  many  years 
to  come  without  any  great  expense  or  trouble. 

Send  measurement  of  your  border.  Paeonies,  Delphinmms, 
Phloxes  and  other  beautiful  flowers  included  in  Kelway 
Schemes,  which  provide  blooms  from  early  Spring  to  late 
Autumn. 

"Southsea. 

"Am  now  writing  you  re.  the  splendid  collection  of  her- 
baceous and  rock  plants  which  was  forwarded  to  me  this 
year.  They  have  been  much  admired  by  all  my  visitors 
and  friends:  in  fact,  I  may  say  that  my  garden  in  Southsea 
wants  some  beating.  I  may  require  a  few  more  plants  later 
on.  All  arrived  in  good  condition  and  I  have  not  lost  a 
plant.'" 

Write  NOW  to  Kelway  &  Son,  Ret.ail  Plant  Department, 
Langport;  Somerset. 


NOW   IS  THE  TIME  TO   PLANT 

KELWAY'S     LOVELY     GLADIOLI     FOR 

SUMMER  AND  AUTUMN  FLOWERS.— Kelway's  famous 
Gladioli,  planted  now.  produce  grand  spikes  of  glorious 
flowers  from  July  until  late  .iutumn.  They  are  particularly 
useful  for  church  decorations  during  Harvest  Festivals,  for 
large  halls  and  hospitals,  and  for  decorating  the  home  when 
other  flowers  are  scarce.  They  will  grow  in  towns,  and  we 
can  supply  them  in  all  colours  for  immediate  planting.  Do 
not  buy  Dutch  bulbs,  but  send  at  once  for  our  new  price  list 
of  named  sorts  to  the  Retail  Plant  Department. 

KELWAY.t  SON.  Langport,  Somerset. 


RABBIT-KEEPING.— A    practical    booklet 

on  the  best  and  most  profitable  methods  of  Rabbit-Keeping 
for  all  Garden  Owners  in  Town  or  Country.  By  C.  J.  Davies. 
2nd  impression.  9d.  net,  by  post  lid. — Published  at  the 
Offices  of  •'  COUNTRY  Lite,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


GREENHOUSE  PAINTING  AND  GLAZING. 

—  "VITROLITE"  superior  to  White  Lead  Paint,  27/6  per 
gall  "PlastlDC,"  supersedes  Putty,  44/-  per  cwt. — Full 
particulars  from  Walter  Carson  <S  Sons,  Grove  Works 
Battersea.     Agents  throughout  the  Country. 


DOBBIE     &     CO.,      ROYAL     SEEDSMEN, 

Edinburgh,  will  send  a  copy  of  their  1920  Catalogue  and 
Guide  to  Gardening  free,  if  this  Paper  is  mentioned. 


BATH'S    DAHLIAS,     BEGONIAS,     CHRY- 

S\NTHEMUMS.  AND  BEDDING  PLANTS.— New  Spr.ng 
List  is  now  readv,  and  wi  1  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 
(Dept.  E.).  R.  H.  Bath.  Ltd..  The  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech. 

LAXtONS'    SEEDS.— New     Catalogue     toi 

19-'0  contains  all  the  latest  novelties  in  flowers  and  vege- 
tables, including  the  fine  new  pea  "  Admiral  Beatty."  List 
gratis  on  application.  Pamphlet  on  Fruit  Culture  (or  IJd 
postage.— Laxton  Brothers,  Bedford. 

GREENHOUSE  PAINTING  AND  GLAZING. 

••VITROLITE"  superior  to  White  Le.ad  Paint,  27  6  per 

aall  "PLASTINB"  supersedes  Putty,  44/-  per  cwt.— 
Full'  particulars  from  W.  Carson  &  Sons,  Grove  Works, 
Battersea.     .\gcnts  throughout  tile  country.         

BIRDS'^  BATHS,  GARDEN    VASES,   SUN- 

DIALS,  NESTING  BOXES.  Catalogue  (No.  4)  free.— 
Moorton.  5,  Thornton  Avenue.  Chlswick. 

ROCKERY    PLANTS   SPECIALITY.— Write 

for  descriptive  list,  free.— TBRRT  LEE,  16,  Morden  Road, 
Stechford.  Birmingham. 

GARDEN     AND     TENNIS     NETS.  —  Best 

Jin.  salmon  twine  netting,  6d-.  do.  cotton    5d.  ;lln.4id. 
Iq.  yd.    Nets,  50yds.  by  4yd3.,  2oyds.  by  8yds.,  lOOjds.  by 
2yd3.,    30/-    pad;     parcelling    twines,    ropes,    cords,    raflia, 
paper,  etc.  ;    prices,  write  for  list ;    goods  "^"l^^l^.^^- 
W    OLIVER  ALLEN,  Net  Maker,  Porthleven,  Cornwall. 

HEATING     APPARATUS     FOR     GREEN- 

houses,  vineries,  etc..  supplied  with  J'f '""^.J^i^Xd""  ™» 
of  pipes.  Vanguard,  conical,  sect  onal.  saddle  and  coil 
boilers.  Pipes,  fittings  etc.  musteated  list  free.  THOB. 
JEAVONS,  Silver  Street  Works,  Brieriey  HiU. 
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THE    GARDEN. 


May  1,  1920. 


Mrs    PYM'S    FAMOUS    PLANTS 

32nd    SEASON         24/-  worth  for  20/- 

All  post  free  or  carriage  paid  passenger  train. 


SPLENDID      STRONG      HARDY      PLANTS. 

PLANT    NOW    FOR   SUCCESS. 

Achillea,  Pearl,  6,  1/4.  Agrostemma,  crimson,  6,  l/A- 
Alpine  Wallflowers,  20.  L/6.  Alpine  Pinks,  6,  1/4. 
Anchusa  Italica.  intense  blue.  4.  1/4.  Anchusa  Dropmore, 
3,  1/4.  Aquiiegia,  Clematis  dowered,  6,  1/4.  Aquilegia, 
new  long  spurred,  6,  1/4.  Aquilegia,  double  and  siugle 
mixed,  8, 1/4,  Asters,  IVIichaelmas  Daisies,  named  varieties, 
4, 1/4.  Aubrietia  purpurea,  12,  1/6,  Aubrietia  Hendersonii, 
large  blooms,  very  rich  purple.  6,  1/4.  Auricula  Alpina,  4,  1/4, 
Campanula,dwarf  ortall,  blueor  wliite,  4,  1/4.  Campanula 
pyramidalis,  chimney  bell  flowers,  grand  two-year-old 
plants,  3,  1/4.  Canterbury  Bells,  splendid,  strong 
year -old  plants  for  grand  show  this  year,  lovely 
single  pink,  6,  1^4;  cup  and  saucer  6.  1/4;  Dean's  lovely 
hybrid,  12,  1,'6;  single  wliite  or  blue  12^  1/6:  nuxed 
doubles  6,  1/4,  Cerastium,  Snow  in  Summer,  12,  1/6. 
Pentstemonbarbatus, coral, pink.  4,  1/4.  Chrysanthemum 
maximum,  very  large  white,  6.  1/4.  Rock  Roses,  6,  1/4. 
Cornflowar,  Kelway's  blue,  12,  1/4.  Cowslip,  uew  red,  6, 
1/4.  Daisies,  double  mixed,  20,  1/6.  Delphiniums,  3,  1/4. 
DIanthus,  all  colours  and  varieties,  12.  1/6.  Dianthus, 
new  t>T)e,  large  flowering,  splendid  colours ;  Doub'e  Pink 
Beauty,  Salmon  Queen.  Crimson  Belle,  Snowdrift,  Vesuvius 
(orange  scarlet),  Fireball  (double  scarlet),  Queen  of  Holland 
(white,)  6,  1'4.  Forget-me-nots,  20,  1/6.  Gaillardia 
grandiflora,  magnificent  new  hybrids,  6,  1/4.  Qypsophila 
panicuiata,  6,  1/4.  Qypsophila  giabrata,  dwarf,  12.  1/6. 
Helenium.Bigelowi.Hooperi,  Autumnal,  6,  1/4.  Helianthus, 
Perennial  Sunflower,  single,  12,  1/6;  Miss  Mellish,  6,  1/4  : 
double,  6,  1/4.  Hollyhocks,  4,  1/4.  Honesty,  12,  1/4. 
Iceland  Poppies,  0,  1/4.  tncarvillea,  3.  1/4.  Iris,  mixed 
colours,  large  Flag.  4.  1/4.  Linunn,  blue  Flax,  12.  1/6.  Tree 
Lupin,  white  and  yellow,  4,  1/4.  Lychnis,  scarlet  or  salmon, 
6,  1/4.  Oriental  Poppies,  scarlet,  salmon,  apricot,  crimson, 
etc.,  6,  1/4.  Pinks,  coloured,  6,  1/4,  Polyanthus,  Kelway's 
best  variety  and  gold  laced,  8,  1/4.  Polyanthus  Primrose, 
6,  1/4.  Pampas  grass,  2,  1/6.  Rudbeckia  purpurea,  new 
red,  very  strikiuK,  2.  1/4.  Ribbon  Grass  variegated,  6 
clumps,  1/4.  Rose  of  Sharon,  4,  1/4.  Rose  Campion,  12. 
1/4.  Rudbeckia  Newmanii,  4,  1/4;  Golden  Ball,  4,  1/4. 
Saponaria,  pink  trailing,  8,  1/4.  Saxif raga,  mossy,  assorted, 
6.1/4.  Sedums,  assorted,  6,  1/4.  Silenecompacta,  pink,  20. 
1/6.  Sweetwilliam, splendid  mixed  12,  1/4.  Thrift,  com- 
pact pink,  12,  1/6.  Tritoma,  Red  Hot  Poker,  3,  1/4. 
Valerian,  crimson,  12,  1,6.  Verbascum,  dwarf  or  tall. 
6,    1/4.     Veronica,  light  or  dark  blue,  4,  1/4. 

Hardy  Lilies,  tiwny  and  orange  red  shades,  very  handsome, 
large  roots,  3, 1/4.  Pseonies,  white,  pink,  yellow,  crimson,  1, 
1/4.  Peeonies,  mixed,  2,  1/4.  Phlox,  large  flowering,  white, 
pink,  crimson,  scarlet,  mauve,  2,  1/4.  Phlox,  mixed  large 
flowering.  3.  1/4.     Spirsea  palmata,  beautiful  hardy  scarlet, 

1,  1/4.    Monarda,  new,  scarlet.  2,  1/6. 

Campanula  Wahlenbergia.  large  clematis-flowered,  blue 
or  white,  dwarf,  4,  1/4.  Campanula  macrantha.  tall, 
mauve,  4,  1/4.  Campanula  carpatica,  dwarf  blue  or  whit«, 
rockery,  pots,  etc.,  4,  1/4.  Candytuft,  perennial  lilac  or 
white,' 4,  1/4.  Comnnelina  C(elestis.  Heavenly  blue,  6,  1/4. 
Dianthus  deltoides,  maiden's  pink,  creeping,  masses  light 
pink  flowers,  6,  1/4.  Eupatorium,  Fraserii.  white,  splendid 
for  cutting,  4.  1/4.     Echinacea,  new  red  perennial  sunflowerj 

2,  1/4.  Galega,  goat's  rue,  mauve  or  white.  6,  1/4.  Hesperis, 
Dame  violet,  fragrant  spikes,  mauve  or  whit«,  6,  1/4.  Lupins, 
perennial,  large  plants,  splendid  spikes,  blue,  white  or  pink, 
6.  1/4.  Pyrethrum,  Kelway's,  lovely  hybrids,  4,  1/4, 
Siiene  schafta,  rockery  gem,  masses  pink,  flowers  for 
months,  6,  1/4.  Statice  sea  lavender,  4,  1/4.  Solomon's 
Seal,  6,  1/4.  Physalis,  Cape  gooseberry  or  Chinese  lantern, 
giant  variety,  6,  1/4.  Jacob's  Ladder,  beautiful  blue, 
6,  1/4. 

Celery  seedlings,  for  pricking  out,  red, white,  pink,  200, 1,'6. 

Lily  of  the   Valley,  strong   flowering   crowns,    12,    1/6 

Antirrhinums  (snap  dragon),  strong  Autumn  sown  and 
transplanted,  all  the  lovely  new  colours,  large  flowering 
varieties.  6,  1/4. 

Cucumber,  improved  Telegraph,  best  for  house  or 
frame.  2,  1/6. 


Plumbago,  blue,  large  plants,  1/6  each. 
Lobelia  Cardinalis,  Queen  Victoria,  lovely  spikes  scarlet 
flowers,  claret  foliage,  strong  plants,  3,  1/6. 

Lobelia,  best  dwarf  blue,  rooted  cuttings,  20,   1/4. 
Phlox  Drumniondii,  15,  1/4, 

Hundredweight  Pumpkin,  pot  now  to  plant  out  later  for 
tioo.l  rrsuhs,  2    1/4. 

Tomatoes,  best  varieties,  strong  transplanted,  0, 1/6. 

Strong  autumn  plants  from  open  ground.  Spring 
Cabbage,  Winter  Tripoli  Onions,  Lettuce,  Leeks, 
Perpetual  Spinach,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Pickling 
Cabbage.      lUU.  2-;    30U,  4/G. 

Sage,  Thyme,  Mint,  Marjoram,  Fennel,  6,  1/4. 

Parsley,  best  curled,  12,  1/4.  Rhubarb,  best  red,  named 
sorts,  6,  1/6.  Chives,  perennial  Onions,  always  growing, 
once  planted  no  more  trouble,  12,  1/4. 

Gladiolus,  magnificent  large-flowering  hybrids,  glorious 
colours.    6,  1/6;   12,  2/6. 

Qeum  Mrs.  Bradshaw,  verv  large  double,  scarlet,  large 
2  year  old  plants,  2  1/6  Scarlet  MusK,  quite  hardy,  very 
showy,  4   1/4, 

Marguerites,  large  flowering,  yellow  or  white,  splendid 
plants,  4,  1/6;  Marguerite,  Mrs.  Sander,  large  double 
white,  3,  1/6.  Calceolarias,  crand  plants,  yellow,  red  or 
brown,  4,  1/6.  Everlasting  Pea,  large  2  and  3  year  old 
plants,  make  lovely  flower  screen,  red,  white  and  pink  mixed, 
3,  1/6, 

Viola,  Maggie  Mott,  beautiful  large  mauve,  strong  plants 
from  cuttings,  6,  1/6. 

Chrysanthemums,  strong  rooted  cuttings,  summer, 
autumn  or  winter  flowering,  best  varieties,  white,  pink,  gold, 
yellow,  bronze,  crimson  or  mixed,  6,  1/4, 

3rompton  Stocks,  strong,  sturdy,  transplanted  plants, 
giant  scarlet,  pink  purple,  white,  6,  1/4.  Antirrhinum 
seedlings,  strong  Autumn  sown,  lovely  new  large  flowering 
varieties,  mixed,  20  1/6. 

Anemone  japonica,  pink  or  white,  2,  1/4.  Centaurea, 
large  perennial  cornflower,  blue,  white  or  mauve,  6,  1/4. 
Anemone  fulgens,  soon  flower,  beautiful  double,  mixed 
colours,  and  large  single  scarlet,  4,  1/4. 

Primula  Japonica    Queon  of  Primulas,  3,  1/4. 

Pentstemon,  strong  rooted  cuttings,  scarlet  pink,  and 
lovely  large  flowering,  mixed  varieties,  4,  1/f 

Thalictrum,  hardy  Maidenhair,  3,  1/4. 

Sweet  Pea  plants,  all  the  new  large  flowering  varieties, 
mixed.  30,   1/6;    separate  colours,  20,  1/4. 

Lavender  bustles,  3,  1/6. 

Seakale,  strong  plants,  12,  1/6;    50,5/6,   100,10/- 

Flowering  Climbers,  quite  hardy: — Calystegia,  double 
Morning  Glory,  prolusion  of  flowers  like  pink  carnations, 

3,  1/4;  Eccromocarpus,  rapid  climber,  trusses  orange 
flowers,  2,  1/4;  tuberous  rooted  Wistaria,  2,  1/4, 

Cobea  Scandeus,  very  rapid  climber,  handsome  foliage, 
'ar^'e  blue  flowers  2,    1/4. 

Tomato  seedlings  for  pricking  out,  30,  1/6. 

Pea  Plants(eating),  best  marrowfats,  tall  or  dwarf,  40, 1/6. 

SPLENDID   PLANTS   FOR   COOL  HOUSE,  etc., 

Primula  Malacoides,  6,  1/4.  Primula  Kewensis, 
yellow,  4,   1/4.       Scarlet  Salvia,    4,    1/4.       Celsia  Critica, 

4.  1/4.  Rehmannia,  4,  1/4,  Qchizanthus  Wisetonensis. 
6.  1/4,  Beauty  Stocks,  4,  1/4.  Streptocarpus, 
Veitch's  new  hybrids,  3,  1/4,  Cinerarias,  prize 
exliibitionand  Steilata,6,l/4.  Begonias,  crimson  perpetual 
flowering.  4,  1/4.  Nicotiana  (Tobacco),  red  or  white,  6.  1/4. 
Primula  verticillata,  fragrant  yellow,  4,  1/4.  Primula 
Cortusoides.  rich  purple,  4,  1/4.  Cannas,  3,  1/4. 
Marguerites,  blue,  4,  1/4.  Smilax,  trailing,  6,  1/4. 
Many  others, 

Agapanthus,  large  African  lily,  blue  or  white,  2,  1/6 
Fig  Palm,  3, 1/6.  Arum  Lily,  httle  gem.  2,  1/6.  Asparagus 
Fern,  trailing.  3,  1/6.  Asparagus  Fern,  erect,  2,  1/6. 
Eucalyptus,  air  purifier.  4,  1/6.  Scented  oak'  leaf 
Geraniums,  3. 1/6.  Heliotrope,  large  dark  fragrant  bloom 
3,  1/4;  12  assorted  strong  flowering  plants  for  pots,  3/6.  ' 
MAGNIFICENT    HARDY     PERENNIALS. 

Rockery,  Spring,  Bedding,  Shrubs,  Climbers,  Green- 
house.    Vegetable  plants.     Catalogue  free. 


SUMMER    BEDDING   CATALOGUE    NOW    READY. 


Mrs.    PYM,    F.R.H.S.,   &    CO. 

10,     VINE      HOUSE,      WOODSTONE,      PETERBOROUGH 


it 


GUANOA 


11 


THE   POPULAR    FERTILIZER. 


FLOWERS,  VEGETABLES  &  ALL  CROPS 
THRIVE  REMARKABLY  WELL  WHERE  USED 

PJIICES : 

5  cwts.      3  cwts.       2  cwts,       1  cwt.      56  lbs,       28  lbs. 

60/-         37/6         26/-        13/6        7/6  4/- 

Carriage  Paid  Cwt  Lots.     Packages  Free. 

Prompt  delivery,  direct  if  your  Seedsman  cannot  supply 

Fertilizers  for  all  Crops,  LUts  on  application. 

HUNTER  &  GOW.  Ltd.,  28,  Thomas  St ,  Liverpool. 


We  are  offering  our  famous  Irish  Linen 
Tablecloths,  Napkins,  Bed  Linen, 
Towels,  etc..  renowned  the  world  over 
for  their  purity  and  long  wearing 
qualities,  at  maker's  prices. 

List   A'o.  46<i   and    Sfjmpics   post  free. 

ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER,  Ltd. 

BELFAST. 


Daaiets^Soa 
WynvomlKanv 

^        NORFOLK 

M6fn/irrhmu/ns 


OUR     1  9  20     LIST 


OF 


SUMMER  BEDDING  PLANTS 


IS     NOW     READY 


There's  something  in  it  for  every   Garden 
POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION 


Antirrhinums,  Asters,  Chrysanthemums, 
Carnations,  Dahlias,  Delphiniums,  Dianthus, 
Dimorphotheca,  Geum,  Heliotrope,  Myosotis. 
Nemesia,  Nicotiana,  Lobelia,  Pansies, 
Pentstemons,  Salvia,  Schizanthus,  Stocks, 
Verbenas,   etc. 


DANIELS  &  SON 

WYMONDHAM 
NORFOLK 


I    can  offer  the  following   good  HARDY  PLANTS  in 
extra  strong  plants.      CARRIAGE  PAID. 

ANCHUSA  DROPMORE,  dark  blue  ex.  strong,  1/-  each.   10/E  doz 
OPAL,  pale    lue      .  .  1/-    ,,       10/6   „ 

MECONOPSIS  CAMBRICA,  fL  pL       .  .   1/-      „         10/6    ,. 

ANEMONE  ALPINA  SULPHUREA,  golden  yellow  2/6    .,         24'-,, 

PRIMULA  BULLEYANA,  orange  yellow      .     .  1  ■-     ,,        10/6   „ 

BEESIANA r       ,         10,6  ,, 

LUTEOLA,  heads  of  yellow  flowers  1/-     „        10/6   , 

Enquiries  solicited  for  Hardy  Plaots,  and  reliable  plants  supplied. 

E.     SCAPLEHORN, 

Hardy  Plant  Specialist. 

LINDFIELD,  HAYWARDS   HEATH,    SUSSEX. 


DEFY  THE  BIRDS,  ROTLESS  TANNED  NETTING 

IN  LIGHT,    XTEDrOM  .iND    HEAVY. 

50X1,  7/-.  9/6.  13/-;  .W)x:i,  14'-.  19/-.  26/-;  50x3,21/-. 
28/6,  39/- ;  50  X  4,  28/-.  38/-,  52/-;  25  x8,  28'-,  38/-.  52/-. 
As  supplied  by  us  to  the  Royal  Gardens.  We  only  supply 
our  well  known  qualities.    Any  length  supplied. 

E.  B.  HAWTHORN,  Ltd.,  Dept.  E.,  SHREWSBURY 
Southampton  Royal  Horticultural  Society 

JUNE  23 
JULY  21 

OCT.  26/27 


ROSE    SHOW  

SUMMER    SHOW 

AUTUMN  &  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SHOW     

INCREASED  PRIZES.        SCHEDULES  ON  APPLICATION. 

MATTHEW  W.  BKKK,  Epcr.|U.i  ir.  I'.assprt.  Sonthaniptou 


HOUSES  &  GARDENS 
BY  E.  L.  LUTYENS. 

DESCRIBED  &  CRITICISED  BY 

LAWRENCE     WEAVER, 

Quarter  Buckram  31  /3  ;     Half  Morocco  43/9 

Postage  lOd.  extra. 

Please  write  to-day  for  foil  particulars  of  this  Invaluable 
bools  and  for  illustrated  piospectoses  of  some  of  the  snper 
books  In  the  "  ConNTBT  Lifb  "  Library,  to  the  Manager 
ConnTEY  Lira,  Limited  Tavistock  Street,  W.C.  2. 
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What   is   "STAR"   No.    1 


PESTIBUX 

(REGISTERED) 

A  chemically  treated  Lime  Compound,  non-poisonous  and  harmless  to  human  life. 

PESTIBUX,  the  finest  dry    spray  in    existence  for  use  on  all  growing  crops  in  or  out  of  the    soil    in 
garden,  greenhouse,  field.oOr  orchard. 

Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  a  dry  spray   in   the  form  of  a  certain  specific  can 
obviate  the  troublesome  cartage  of  water  and  mixing  of  washes,  etc.? 


What  Pestibux  does 
I  

It  takes  the  place  of  lime  which 
is  so  essential  to  all  soils  in  assist- 
ing food  supply  for  plants  and 
always  keeping  soil  sweet,  free 
from  acidity  and  highly  fertile. 
Acid  soil  is  the  cause  of  most 
diseases     in    plant    life,     so    duSt 

Pestibux  in   the   soil   now 
and  during  Spring. 


It  renders  soil  and  tubers 
immune  to  the  dreaded 
potato  wart  disease,    if  soil 

is  immune  to  the  disease  then  crops 
wii\  naturally  remain  so.  Take 
precautions  and  duSt   PestibuX 

in  with  potatoes  when 
planting. 

It  eradicates  and  renders  soil 
immune  to  "Finger  and  Toe"  (in 
turnips,  etc.)  also  '  Club  Root  "  so 
prevalent  among  Cabbages,  Cauli- 
flowers,   and    the    like.       Therefore 

dust  Pestibux  in  the  soil 
when  sowing  or  planting. 


What  Pestibux  does 


It  will  destroy  insect  eggs  and  all 
living  pests  in  their  haunts,  i.e., 
those  lurking  in  the  crevices  of  the 
bark  of  fruit  and  other  trees  or  in 
the  crowns  of  perennials,  alpine 
plants,  etc.     DuSt  PestibuX  OU 

trees  and  plants  now  and 
during  the  coming  season. 

It  will  prevent  Caterpillar 
plague  on  gooseberry  and 
all  other  fruit  trees  and  will 

also  destroy  Caterpillars  without  the 
slightest  injury  to  foliage  or  blossom. 

It  is  the  finest  dry  spray 
specific  in  existence  for 
this  purpose.  Secure  Pesti- 
bux in  readiness. 

It    is    the    most    certain    specific 

yet  found  for  Cabbage  root  fly, 
gall-root,  leather  jackets, 
onion  and  carrot  fly  or 
maggot,  snails,  slugs, 
green  fly  and  other 
aphides;   in  fact  all  pests 

that  attack  growing  plants  in  garden, 
greenhouse,  field  and  orchard. 


Booklet    describing    this    constellation    free    on    application.         Write   for  it,  full   information   on   how    to   use  Pestibux,  etc. 
Pestibux  per  goods  train,  carriage  paid  to  nearest  railway  station.      In  bags  71bs.,   3/6;    Hlbs.,   6/-;    281bs.,   10/6;    1   cwt.,  37/6 
Pestibux  per  passenger  train,  carriage  paid  to  nearest  railway  station.    In  bags  71bs.,  4/6;  I41bs.,  7/6  ;  281bs.,  13/6;  1  cwt.,  42/- 

On  account  of  the  sloiu  transit  in  goods  Irafftc,  ivhere  urgently  wanted  I   advise  passenger. 

Nothing  can   take   the    place   of  [these    "Stars,"    they  cannot  be  imitated  or  substitated.      "So    Beware."     They  are  the  only  four 
Allied  Horticultural  and  Agricultural   Specialities  of  their  kind  in  commerce. 


Send  direct  to 


(Fellow  of   the   Royal 
Horticultural  Society) 


J.    L.    EDGINTON 

Horticulturist,   ECCLESALL,   SHEFFIELD,  YORKS. 


Keep    this    page    for    reference. 
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"IMPENETRABLE" 

READY  MIXED  PAINT 


36?  Hppointincnt 


"11 


/lalei'er  is 
worth  doing  at 
all  is  zvorih 
doing  well." 

Every  job  ivill 
look  well  zviih 
Gov's  Paint. 


^ 


WEAR-RESISTING 

P'or  the  exterior  ot  your  house,  or  for 
outbuildings,  garden  furniture  and 
exposed  work  "  Impenetrable"  is  the 
most  durable  paint  )  et  produced.  It 
has  been  in  use  for  years  by  the  large  t 
estate  owners  in  Great  Britain.  It  is 
supplied  in  gallon  cans  ready  for  use,  and 
is  very  ca^ly  applied.  "  Impenetrable" 
paint  defies  corrosion  and  decay,  and 
affords  protection  to  wood^  iron,  plaster, 
stone  or  brick.  It  is  the  paint  ihat  lasts 
for  years.  Our  booklet  "  Worthy  of 
note"  tells  where  "  Impenetrable  "  paint 
is  being  used  and  records  cases  in  which 
it  has  stood  on  outside  work  for  l  8  years. 

Write  for  a  free  cot>y  To-day. 


.J 


TELEGRAMS  : 
TEQOLINES  (WESTRAND).    LONDON. 

Caroay  (Strat),  London. 

tkiephones : 

Regent  219. 
East  866. 


R.  GAY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

Established  lSo9. 

Walter    House,  Bedford    Street,  W.C. 

Langthome  Works,  Stratford  Market 
E.  15 


RELIABLE  ROCK  PLANTS 

SAMPLE    COLLECTION. 

12  for^6/-,  all  different.      Plainly  labelled.     Carriage  paid. 

My  Selection.       State  Aspect. 

CATALOGUE  AND  INSTRUCTIVE  GUIDE  GRATIS. 

G.  R.  PHIPPS,  F.R.H.S., 
Alpine   Nursery,   Barnham,    BOGNOR. 


THEY  ARE  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST. 

ALL     HAND     MADE. 

ARTISTIC  FERN  PANS 
AND     BULB      BOWLS. 

State  guatttiti-'s    and  sizes   reqtiireii.    and  have 
"Carriaf^e  Paid  "  quotation,    or  write  Jor  Price 

List— FREE 
RICHARD    SANKEY    &   SON,    LTD. 
Royal  Potteries,  Bulwell,  Nottingham 


lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllli 
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SECTTONAL 

GARDEN  FRAME 


THE  Slade  Sectional  Garden  Frame 
enables  both  amateur  and  profes- 
sional gardener  to  ra'se  healthy 
and  abundant  crops  at  a  cost  which  renders 
it  a  profitable  and  secure  investment. 

It  is  compact,  portable,  extensible  and 
proof  against  the  many  enemies  of  garden 
produce  —  the  asbestos  sides  ensuring 
the  maximum  advantages  being  taken  of 
natural  heat 

TYPE  A.. 

(Single  Frame,  two  lights, 

size  4ft.  -  3ft   ■  I5in.  ■  9iii.. 
as  illustrated). 


12     O 


TYPE    A. 
(Double  Frame, 

four      lights.       size 
Sft.  .•  3ft.  »  ISin.  •'  Sin.) 

£4    18    S 


The     Slade     Syndicate    Ltd., 

Directors  : 
E.   J.  W.    SL.'illK   i    M.   W,    SLADE. 

35,  Surrey  St.,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  2. 


Notes  from  Maidstone. 

THE   NEGLECTED 
ROCKERY 

It  is  refreshing  to  see  the 
effects  of  War  being  gradually 
eliminated  from  our  gardens. 
Tlie  Rockery  has  suffered  from 
r.eglecl  perhaps  as  much  as  any 
other  part  of  the  garden,  and 
the  •■survival  of  the  fittest" 
means  generally  the  s'.irvival  of 
the  least  desirable.  To  those 
who  are  now  able  to  sei  these 
plants  in  their  due  place  and 
fill  up  with  some  of  the  choicer 
varieties,  we  offer  the  following 
collections  of  established  plants 
in  pots,  each  plant  carefully 
labelled.  We  shall  be  pleased 
to  send  our  Alpine  List  by 
return. 

Carr.  paid. 
No.V.         I2varieties,  all 

different  12/6 
No.  VI.       24  varieties,  all 

different  24/- 
No.  VII.     50,  in  variety  45/- 


No.  VIII.  100 


80/- 


George  Bunyard  &.  Co.,  Ltd., 
Royal  Nurseries, 

Maidstone. 


Flozcer  Seeds  to  sow  now 
in  frame  or  greenhouse. 

STOCKS,    large   fid.,    ten    week, 
finest  mixed ^  6i.  per  pkt. 
All  -  the  -  Year  -  Round, 
beautiful   double  white, 
6d.  and  1/-  per  pkt. 
Large    fid.    pyramidal, 
large     double     flowers, 
mixed,  6d.  per  pkt. 
ASTERS,  Giant  Comet,  mixed; 
GiantComet,white  ;  Ostrich  Plume, 
white;    ditto,  mixed;   Truff ant's 
Perfection,     mixed  ;       Victoria, 
mixed;  Dwf.  Chrysanthemum,  fid. 
mixed;   Sinensis,  single  mauve, 
pink,  and  white,  all  Sd.  per  pkt., 
best  obtainable  strains. 
CARNATION,      finest      border 
vars.,  self  colours,  1/6  per  pkt. 
GLOXINIA,    finest    erect    fid., 
1/6  per  pkt. 

PRIMULAS,  giant  fid.,  in  good 
variety  of  sep.  colours,  and  finest 
mixed,  1/6  per  pkt. 
AURICULA  ALPINE,  finest 
strain  for  outdoor  culture,  6d.  pkt. 
NEMESIAS,  Triumph,  and 
Blue  Gem,  splendid  half-hardy 
annuals,  6d.  and  1/-  per  pkt.; 
sow  end  of  month. 
SALPIGLOSSIS  grandiflorus, 
very  fine  half-hardy  annuals, 
Sd.  and  Qd. 

J.  R.  Pearson  &•  Sons, 

Estab.  1782.        Lowdham,  Notts. 
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THOSE  who  know  the  ravages  causct'. 
by  the  treacherous  eelworm  in  Narcissi 
will  rejoice  to  learn  that  a  successful 
method  of  combating  this  disease  has 
been  discovered.  We  are  fortunate 
enough  to  lay-  before  our  readers  in  this  issue 
an  article  on  "The  Ramsbottom  Hot-water 
Treatment."  In  a  comparatively  short  period 
Jlr.  Ramsbottom  has  grappled  with  and  overcome 
the  wily  eelworm.  It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that 
bulbs  soaked  in  water  at  110°  Fahr.  for  three 
hours  are  not  harmed,  although  the  eelworms 
are  killed.  Mr.  Ramsbottom  has  during  his 
researches  discovered  that  the  strain  of  eelworm 
from  Narcissus  also  attacks  Onions  %vith  disastrous 
results.  Within  recent  years  the  eelworm  in 
Daffodils  has  been  a  serious  menac;  to  the  bulb 
growing  industry  of  this  country.  Mr.  Ramsbottom 
has  earned  thanks  and  congratu- 
lations from  all  Daffodil  lovers  on  •  . 
tli»  success  that  he  has  attained. 

Narcissus   W.    P.   Milner.— The 

Daffodil  ^season  is  now  almost  a 
thing  of  the  past  and  this  is  the 
lime  for  reflection.  The  variety 
W.  P.  Milner  illustrated  on  the 
front  cover  has  again  proved  one  of 
the  best  of  the  smaller  varieties  for 
pot  cultivation.  We  are  echoing  the 
words  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Jacob  and 
I\Ir.  J.  Duncan  Pearson  when  we  place 
W.  P.  Milner  at  the  top  of  the  list 
of  dwarf  Daffodils  for  growing  in 
fibre.  It  makes  a  most  elainty  pot  or 
bowl,  and  is  a  variety  to  note  for 
future  use. 

Narcissus  Buttercup. — Experience 
is  proving  that  this  hybrid  Jonquil 
is  valuable  for  cultivating  in  a 
parlicularly  light  soil  which,  would 
be  regarded  as  more  suitable 
for  the  Heath  and  its  allies  than 
for  Daffodils.  In  proof  of  it  is 
the  fact  that  the  tallest  scapes  are  exactly  2 
feet  in  height.  Apart  from  the  good  growth 
and  vigour  thus  indicated,  are  those  excellent 
attributes  of  free-flowering  and  bulb  in- 
crease. Its  flowers  endure  longer  than 
any  variety  we  know,  which,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  its  glorious  colour,  renders  it  in- 
creasingly valuable.  Varieties  of  Narcissi  wliich 
are  a  complete  success  in  very  light  soils  are  not 
numerous,  hence  this  note  in  case  any  readers 
may  be  on  the  look  out  for  a  good  one.  No  special 
treatment  has  been  resorted  to,  the  plants  are 
growing  in  unmanured  sod,  and  have  been  so  grown 
f')r  several  years  pa^t. 

Primula  Wardii.— This  interesting  and  pretty 
Cliinese  species  is  now  in  bloom,  and  seen  in  a  colony 
n  a  cool  spot,  commands  attention  at  one?.     Dwarf 


habited  and  grouping  itself  naturally  with  such  as 
P.  involucrata  and  P.  sibirica,  it  may  be  likened  to 
a  pale  lavender  form  of  the  latter  and  a  much  more 
amiably  disposed  plant.  That  is  to  say,  it  is 
generally  a  better  grower  and  soon  forms  clumps 
— the  thing  the  amateur  desires  above  all  else — 
which  also  flower  freely.  Usually  about  9  inches 
high,  it  succeeds  well  in  loam  and  leaf-soil,  and 
may  be  grown  in  sheltered  spots  at  the  base  of 
the  rock  garden.  With  moisture  within  reach  of 
its  roots  it  is  quite  a  success  in  open  situations, 
among  choice  bog  plants  or  might  be  grown  in  the 
larger  moraine. 

Rhododendron  Nuttallii. — Visitors  to  the  recent 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  have 
been  greatly  impressed  by  the  large  and  wonderful 
trusses  of  Rhododendron  Nuttallii,  sent  chiefly 
from    Cornwall.     Unfortunately,    this    species    is 


RHODODENDRON     NUTTALLI. 

not  hardy,  but  it  is  grown  with  success  under 
glass.  The  large  white  to  yellow  flowers  are  rich 
in  fragranc?.  Seeds  of  this  species  were  sent 
home  about  1850  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  during 
his  historic  journeys  in  the  Himalayas,  and  although 
it  is  aifficult  to  keep  pace  with  new  Rhododendrons 
nothing  has  been  introduced  to  surpass  tl  is 
magnificent  species.     If  only  it   wore  hardy  ! 

Magnolia  parviflora.  —  The  name  of  this 
delightful  Magnolia  is  not  calculated  to  attract 
those  who  desire  flowers  of  good  size  and  of  some 
appearance,  but  it  is  a  little  misleading,  as  the 
blooms,  though  small  compared  with  those  of 
some  of  its  kindred,  are  by  no  means  meagre  in 
their  dimensions.  They  are  highly  attractive 
at  any  rate,  and  either  on  the  shrub  or  tree  or 
when  cut  and  on  the  table  are  quite  appreciated 


by  all.  This  Magnolia  attains  the  dimensioi.s 
of  a  small  tree  eventually,  and  gives  a  numb.r 
of  delightful  white  flowers  with  deep  claret- 
coloured  stamens.  M.  parviflora  is  deciduous, 
and  is  fairly  hardy  so  far  as  it  has  been  tried, 
although  it  will  scarcely  withstand  the  winters 
of  the  North  of  Scotland.  It  does  splendidly  at 
Monreith,  but  then  that  is  an  exceptionally  mi'd 
part    of  Wigtownshire. 

Early-Flowering  Kniphofias.— In  answer  to 
a  correspondent's  enquiry  as  to  records  of 
the  early  blooming  of  Kniphofia,  I  may  say 
that  three  clumps  of  Torch  Lilies  were  flowering 
at  the  end  of  January.  They  grow  at  the 
foot  of  a  very  steep  bank  facing  north  and 
with  a  hedge  some  yards  in  front  of  them.  They 
are  in  a  small  garden  at  the  side  of  the  footpath 
leading  from  the  main  road  and  the  links.  .A 
spray  of  Wistaria  was  in  bloom  on 
Easter  Sunelay  on  this  house,  whil  - 
a  spike  of  Delphinium  was  yesterday 
(.'\pril  10)  showing  blue  buds,  and  a 
Lily  of  the  Valley  deliciously  scented 
was  picked  to-day.  And  last  night 
an  excellent  dish  of  Asparagus  was 
eaten,  surely  the  first  from  the  open 
ground  without  any  covering  in  this 
district  within  memory.  —  Alice 
M.\RTiNEAU,  Siinitingdalf,  Berks. 

Parliamentary     Committee     for 

Horticulture.  —  The     Chamber     of 

Horticulture    arranged  a  meeting  at 

the  House  of  Commons  on  Thtu'sday. 

April     15.      for      the      purpose     of 

establishing  a  General  Parliamentary 

Committee  to  promote  the  interests 

of     British     horticultuie.       At      this 

meeting  it  was  arranged  that  growers 

and  others  interested  in  commercial 

horticulture    should     write     to     the 

Member       for      their     constituency, 

requesting   him    to    get    into    touch, 

with     Mr.     Rupert     Gwynne,     M.P. 

with  a  view  to  joining  this,  which  will  confer  with 

the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Chamber  on 

May     13.     The     Chamber     of     Horticulture     has 

removed  from  11,  Adam  Street.  Adelphi,  and  has 

entered  into  occupation  of  its  commodious  offices 

at  18,  Bedford  Square,  W.C.i.     As  Mr.  R.  Wynne 

has    resigned    his    position    as    Secretary    of    the 

Chamber,    all   communications  should  be  sent   to 

the   Secretary.   Chamber  of   Horticulture,    at   this 

new    address. 


FORTHCOMING     EVENTS. 

May  4.— Scottish  Horticultural  Association's 
Meeting. 

May  6.— Manchester  and  North  ofjEngland 
Orchid  Societv's  .Annual  Meetmg. 
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leaf-mould,  one  part  of  sea  saud  (I  fancy  the  salt 
in  this  sand  very  beneficial),  one  part  of  old, 
well-rotted  stable  manure,  and  half  a  part  of  mortar 
obtained  from  old  buildings,  and,  where  it  can  bo 
had  from  old  chinmey-stacks  with  a  little  soot  so 
much  the  better.  The  mortar  rubbish,  I  believe, 
gives  a  purer  ground  colour  to  the  flowers  ;  the 
soot  imparts  a  dark,  rich  colour  to  the  foliage,  and 
drives  away  worms  and  other  pests.  This  com- 
pound I  usually  prepare  two  or  three  months  before 
wanted,  and  have  it  turned  over  frequently  to 
get  it  well  mi.xed  and  sweet. 

The  second  mixture  is  rather  vaguely  worded, 
but  if  "  four  parts "  is  altered  to  read  "  four 
barrowloads "  it  will  simplify  matters.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  openijig  ingredients  are  left 
to  one's  discretion,  but  a  6-inch  po.ful  to  a  bushel 
of   compost    is   sufficient. 

It  is  interesting  to  look  at  the  quantity  of  manure 
employed  in  these  four  examples.  No,  i  uses 
one-eighth  part.  No.  2  one-sixth.  No.  3  one- 
twelfth.  No.  4  two-fifteenths.  The  richest  of  these 
is  No.  2,  but  I  am  convinced  that  many  growers 
employ  a  medium  containing  even  more  organic 
stimulant  than  one-sixth.  Accepting  the  fact 
that  the  roots  of  plants  confined  in  a  pot  need  soil 
of  a  higher  manurial  value  than  would  suffice  in 
the  open  border,  I  consider  that  1  his  high  feeding 
can  be,  and  is  frequently,  overdone.  In  the 
competition  for  glorified  flowers  for  use  at  horti- 
cultural displays  the  already  too  opulent  soils 
are  deemed  not  enough,  for  chemical  and  liquid 
stimulants  a^e  lar  too  often  resorted  to  with  the 
object  of  increasing  the  size  and  heightening  the 
coloiu:  of  the  blooms.  As  regards  Border  Carna- 
tions, the  draw-back  to  this  practice  is  apparent  in 
the  quality  of  the  layers  which  pro- 
vide practically  the  only  means  of 
increase  of  named  varieties.  These 
are  large  and  gross,  shy  of  rooting 
and  addicted  to  spot,  rust,  red 
spider  and  aphis,  the  prototype  of 
the  human  gourmand  who,  thicken- 
ing ponderously  after  the  age  of 
forty,  lays  his  system  open  to  the 
attacks  of  all  and  sundry  physical 
ills.  JVIy  warning  is  not  offered  to 
the  leading  trade  growers,  who  feed 
their  plants  with  skill  as  well  as 
manure,  as  Tmner  mixed  his  coloins 
with  brains  but  to  the  young  amateur 
who,  anxious  to  try  conclusions  with 
the  professional  experts  at  the 
shows,  and  not  yet  armed  with  ex- 
perience, imagines  that  feeding,  and 
yet  more  feeding,  will  serve  his 
purpose.  Then,  again,  there  are 
hundreds  of  amateius  who  practice 
high  culture  without  any  thought 
of  showing,  and  so  lessen  their 
chances  of  successful  layering  and 
after-culture.  A  good  layer  is  the 
first  necessity  towards  a  good  plant, 
and  to  seciu"e  that  a  wholesome, 
well-balanced  diet  in  the  potting 
soil  is  the  best.  I  have  seen  Car- 
nations of  great  excellence  grown  in 
a  potting  compost  innocent  of  any 
organic  manure,  the  only  ingredi- 
ents used  being  turfy  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  mortar  rubble  and  sea  sand. 
A  blend  of  two  loams  from  different 
districts  is  calculated  to  give  good 
results,  and  would  certairdy  do  so 
if  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  two 
samples  were  known,  as  that  wouM 
give  an  intelligent  indication  of  what 
furth.r  stimulants,  if  any,  were 
required.  J.  L.  Gibson. 

Silverwood,  Belmont.  N.\RCISSU 


THE  LONDON  DAFFODIL  SHOW  1920 


By     the     key.     JOSEPH     JACOB. 


THE  Daffodils  were  fair  to  see."  Yts, 
Persephone,  they  were  again  fair 
on  the  r 3th  at  Vincent  Square;  and 
I  know  that  you  know  my  feelings 
in  the  Hall  that  April  day,  when  1 
had  not  eyes  to  see  even  those  superb  Rhodo- 
dendrons from  Mr.  Lowinsky,  of  Sunninghill. 
You  know,  too,  that  I  know  what  you  felt  that 
spring  day  on  the  plains  of  Enna  ; 

•'  Lo  !  one  she  marked  of  rarer  growth 
Than  orchis  or  anemone  ; 
For  it  the  maiden  left  them  both. 
And  parted  from  her  company. 
Drawn  nigh  she  deemed  it  fairer  still. 
And  stooped  to  gather  by  the  rill 
The  daffodil,  the  daffodil." 

We  have  it  from  her  own  lips.  Jean  Ingelow's 
poem  is  so  fasciriating,  that  her  confirmation  of 
the  fact,  when  for  a  short  time  the  "  calm  Queen 
of  Hades  "  left  "  the  dark  king  on  his  throne  " 
and  visited  her  mother  in  the  upper  air,  is  my 
excuse  for  another  verse : 

■•  What  moved  thee,  daughter,  to  forsake 
Thy  fellow-maids  that  fatal  morn, 
.And  give  thy  dark  lord  power  to  take 

Thee  living  to  his  realm  forlorn  ? 
Her  lips  reply  without  her  will. 
As  one  addressed  who  slumber'th  still — 
'  The  daffodil,  the  daffodil :  '  ' 
I  quote  now  from  an  advertisement  of    her    no\el 


"  Off  the  Skelligs,"  simply  altering  the  last  word  : 
"  If  I  could  reach  so  far.  I  should  love  to  shake 
hands  with  Miss  Ingelow,  and  thank  her  hiirtily 
for  this  delightful  poem."  But  I  must  not  npeat 
our — no,  not  mistake — our  experience  and  talk 
of  nothing  in  these  notes  but  this  Daffodil  lay. 

Although  I  saw  both  "  .Anne  Amateur "  and 
"  Somers  "  sniffing  round. and  looking  as  if  they 
might  have  something  to  say  about  the  fowers, 
a  command  has  come  to  me  from  the  Editor 
that  he  must  have  two  columns  of  copy  for  cirlain 
by  return.  I  hasten  to  comply  :  but  it  is  obvious 
— to  borrow  once  more  a  favourite  word  of  the 
last-named  mortal — that  I  must  te  careful,  for 
with  the  very  best  intentions  in  the  world  it  is 
certain  that  in  all  human  probability  in  Ihcir 
eves  I  will  leave  undone  some  flowers  which  I 
ought  to  do.  and  that  I  will  do  some  which  I  ought 
not  to  do.  Therefore,  kind  readers,  I  must 
look  out. 

.A  competitive  show  should  have  competitive 
treatment  ;  hence  these  notes  are  largely  conf.neti 
to  flowers  that  were  to  be  found  in  the  competitive 
classes,  and' the  .groups  of  private  growers  ;  and  the 
trade  must  remain  uimoticed,  except  that  I  cannot 
help  mentioning  the  gold  medal  collection  of 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  distinguished  by  its  many 
new  and  old  varieties ;  the  S.G.F.  bank  of 
magnificent  bloom  from  the  Dcnard  Nursery 
Company,  of  Ireland  ;  the  very  tastily  arranged 
floral  display  of  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons ;  and 
the  small  and  select  muster  of  sur- 
prising red  cups  and  eyes  that  came 
from  Mrs.  R.  O.  Backhouse,  of 
Hereford.  It  marks  another  mile- 
stone on  the  Daffodil  road  to  that 
enchanted  land  which  we  all  in 
times  of  enthusiastic  reverie  picture 
to  ourselves  and  fill  according  to  oiu- 
liking.  Perhaps  for  Engleheart  it 
is  a  land  of  poets  ;  for  Mrs.  Back- 
house one  of  startling  red  eyes  ; 
for  The  Brodie  one  of  pure  white 
trumpets  ;  for  Copeland  one  filled 
with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
doubles  ;  and  for  myself  one  filled 
with  such  flowers  as  Lower's  yellow 
trumpet  Royalist  (Birmingham, 
rgig),  Welchman's  Sarah  (London, 
rqao),  .Mallender's  Nell  (London, 
1920).  the  Donard  Niursery's 
Eucharis  (London,  1920),  and 
Bath's  Sweet  Seventeen,  a  "  sweetly 
pretty "  and  dainty  pink-eyed, 
poet-looking  bloom,  which  a  friend 
who  knows  my  idiosyncracies  took 
me  across  the  hall  to  see  as  a 
"  Jacob's  flower." 

The  prosaic  present  demands 
impartial  treatment  so  the  idealist 
steps  back  and  the  matter-of-fact, 
critical  florist  takes  his  place. 
From  a  personal  point  of  view  it 
was  a  day  of  triumph  for  Mrs. 
R.  O.  Backhouse,  Mr.  William 
Welchman  and  Dr.  Lower.  .A 
'■  twelve "  picked  out  from  the 
flowers  these  three  staged  might, 
if  it  had  a  tongue,  shout  out  and 
challenge  the  world,  "  Let  'em  all 
come.  Let  'em  aU  come."  .Among 
the  many  individual  flowers  it  is 
hard  to  pick  and  choose.  Had  a 
golden    .Apple    tumbled   down  from 
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to  the  fairest,  where  would  I  lia\e 
plaecd  it  ?  I  think  I  would  ha\-o 
placed  it  at  the  feet  of  Welchiuan's 
No.  196,  one  of  the  old-fashioned 
small  type  of  Leedsii  of  faultless  form 
and  exquisite  refinement.  It  reminded 
mc  a  wee  bit  of  the  old  Eoster,  but  it 
is  altogether  a  more  important-looking 
bloom,  and  not  only  has  it  grown  in. 
size,  but  it  has  also  grown  in  grace.  No. 
196  is  now  Sarah.  Sarah  is  one  of  the 
Christian  names  of  Mr.  Welchman's 
wife.  .Mr.  Welchman  is  no  mean  judge 
<if  what's  what.  Now  please  put  two 
aud  two  together.  This  was  staged  in 
Class  XLV.,  together  with  a  very 
Tcfined  and  beautiful  pale  bicolor 
trumpet,  which  was  numbered  89.  Its 
perianth  was  very  w'hite,  smooth  and 
sufficiently  imbricated  to  be  pleasing, 
and  its  trumpet  straight  edged  and 
■shapely.  Size,  4  x  (li  x  ij)  x  (iJ 
X  iJ).  The  single  number  denotes  the 
■diameter  of  the  flower,  the  first  figures  in 
brackets  give  the  length  and  width  of 
the  inner  segments,  and  the  second  the 
length  and  top  diameter  of  the  corona. 
A  third  flower  of  note  in  the  same 
exhibit  was  the  fine  large,  long,  red- 
cupped  incomparabilis  Isle  of  Ely — 
■quite  a  different  style  from  both  the 
-others,  but  very  effective  with  its  large, 
loosely-built  perianth,  of  which  the  seg- 
ments incurve  ;  5  x(ijxii)  x(iix 
i|).  It  is  a  good  type  of  flower  for 
market.  Orange  Glory  (award  of  merit) 
might  be  taken  by  the  uninitiated  for 
a  very  deep  orange  trumpet  Daffodil 
tut  it  is  a  seedling  from  a  cyclamineus 
-seeding,  and  its  ancestor  can  be  traced  by  those 
familiar  with  Daffodil  breeding.  John  Masefield, 
which  is  n  taking  and  very  pretty  Poeticus  with  a 
flat  eye  with  a  wide  orange-red  edge,  was  the 
recipient  of  a  similar  award.  It  was  shown  by 
Pearson  and  Sons,  of  Lowdham,  near  Nottingham. 
By  the  way,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  one 
of  the  great  events  of  the  day,  which  was  the 
awarding  of  the  Barr  Memorial  Cup  for  good  work 
of  one  kind  or  another  on  behalf  of  the  Daffodil. 
It  was  unanimously  given  to  Mr.  Duncan  Pearson, 
and  I  know  I  express  the  universal  feeling  among 
us  Daffodil  people  when,  I  say  we  are  extremely 
pleased  that  he  has  been  rewarded  for  all  he 
has  done  for  the  flower. 

Dr.  Lower  won  the  Engleheart  Cup  for  twehc 
varieties,  not  in  commerce,  with  a  good  selection 
of  useful  blooms.  To  rae  the  most  pleasing  of 
all  was  a  pretty  giant  incoinparabilis,  with  a 
•widely-open  cup  banded  and  suffused  with  a 
pale  buff.  A  symmetrical,  flat  -  perianthed 
Bernardino,  with  buft"  instead  of  orange  red  in 
its  cup,  may  convey  some  idea  of  Beauty  of  Radnor. 
I  wonder  if  this  was  the  doctor's  first  pick  ;  I 
am  inclined  to  think  it  was  not,  for  he  selected 
33  H,  a  long,  red-cupped  incomparabilis  to  appear 
as  his  companion  in  the  Daily  Graphic,  whose 
editor  describes  it  as  "  a  daffodil  marvel  which 
took  years  to  raise."  Had  I  been  Dr.  Lower 
I  would  have  had  the  exquisite  pure  white  truiiipet 
3  H  in  Class  XLVI.  with  me.  There  is  no  doubt 
it  is  a  bloom  of  the  first  water — very  A  i  indeed — 
Sybil  Forster  greatly  improved;  3i  x  (ij  x  ij)  x 
ijx  I  J).  I  congratulate  him  on  his  achievement. 
.\  flower  which  was  probably  not  noticed  very 
much,  for  its  companions  ■were  hardly  of  the 
-.une  class,  was  my  good  old  friend  Mr.  Mallen^ler'^:. 
.Veil.  Bernardino  with  an  ideal  smooth  perianth 
-iiid  a  delicate  orange-pink-coloured  cup — in  tone 
like  the  brtast  of  a  hen  bullfinch — seems  to 
lo  a  description  which  pretty  well  meets  the  case. 


growing,  the  large  red,  big-eyed  flowers 
less  choice  and  not  so  goodly  to  look 
upon.  That  above  named,  however, 
requires  some  beating  in  the  way  of 
colour,  its  brilliant  crimson  scarlet 
flowers  being  liighly  attractive.  Barely 
6  inclies  in  height,  it  is  fitted  for  associa- 
tion with  the  best.  Like  all  the  mossy 
sorts,  it  is  happiest  amid  cool  sur- 
roimdings,  dryness  being  abhorrent  to  it. 


MR.     W.     welchman's     ISLE     OF     ELY. 

I  liked  Eucharis  very  much  indeed ;  it  was 
in  the  group  put  up  by  the  Donard  Nursery, 
and,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  illustration,  it  has 
what  we  used  to  call  an  Engleheartii  eye,  which 
is  nearly  white, 

Moira  O'Neill  stood  out  very  prominently  in 
Mr.  Guy  Wilson's  winning  exhibit  in  Class  III. 
for  twelve  bicolor  trumpets,  and  also  in  his  ncn- 
competitive  group.  It  is  a  grand  flower,  and 
I  feel  sure  will  give  as  good  an  account  of  itself 
in  the  garden  as  on  the  show  tiers.  It  has  a  pale 
lemon  trumpet  with  an  effective  broadly  curved 
brim.     Size,  44    x    (r|    x   li)    x   (ij    x    li). 

There  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the 
small  collection  of  blooms  that  Mrs.  Backhouse 
brought  from  Hereford  was  the  cynosure  of  every 
Daffodil  eye.  Such  red  cups  have  seldom,  if 
ever,  been  seen,  and  I  believe  pretty  well  all  of 
them  were  sold  at  quite  fashionable  prices.  A 
huge  red  cup  with  a  pure  white  perianth  attracted 
me  very  much.  It  was  all  red  to  its  very  bottom, 
and  such  a  solid  mass  ;  L  think  I  have  never  seen 
anything  like  it.  Then  there  were  two  red  cups 
with  yellow  perianths  of  much  more  than  any 
ordinary  size — an  outsize,  as  hosiers  would  say. 
Lastly,  the  red-cupped  poetaz  with  perianths 
that  hardly  knew  whether  they  should  be  red 
or  yellow  ;  very  striking  indeed.  It  was  a  great 
exhibit,   and  the  half  has  not  been  told. 


Saxifraga  sanguinea  superba. — ^This  is  certainly 
one  of  >he  most  brilliant  of  red  "  mossy " 
Saxifrages,  and  those  who  perchance  may  be 
in  search  of  a  really  choice  variety  will  not  err 
in  obtaining  it.  In  its  dwarfness  and  early 
coming,  toe,  it  would  appear  to  have  close  affinity 
with  S.  muscoides  atropurpurea,  and  refinement 
is  therefore  added  to  its  other  good  attributes. 
This  is  stated  advisedly,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the 
red    "mossies"    are   strong,    even   if   not    coarse. 


RIVIERA    NOTES 

Bv    E.    H.    WOODALL. 

THE  superstition  about  the 
moon's  influence  on  the  weather 
is  more  prevalent  in  France 
even  than  in  England.  I  could 
not  persuade  my  gardener  to 
sow  seeds  during  a  waning  moon  under 
any  circumstances.  And  I  am  not  sure 
but  that  he  has  reason  for  it !  Has 
not  everyone  noticed  the  singijar  power 
of  the  moon  to  disperse  the  clouds  ? 
Here  this  is  of  serious  import  in  winter, 
so  much  so  that  the  third  night  after 
the  ftill  moon  in  winter  is  always 
especially  cold  owing  to  the  radiation 
with  a  clear  sky.  When  the  moon  is 
waning  it  rises  later  aud  later,  and  it 
is  in  these  early  morning  horns  that  the 
frost  chills  and  checks  vegetation  rather 
than  when  the  sky,  clear  at  first  in  the 
moonlight,  has  clouded  over  after  the 
setting  of  the  moon.  There  is  in  this 
way  a  real  reason  for  the  superstition 
of  the  moon  affecting  the  weather 
which  has  grown  to  absurd  exag- 
geration of  the  real  facts.  In  a  cloudy 
climate  like  England  there  can  be  but  little  reason 
for  fearing  the  changes  of  the  moon.  In  a  chier 
climate  there  is  a  perceptible  cause  for  the  super- 
stition. 

£(j  the  Kew  authorities  are  pleased  to  allow 
the  name  of  "  ligulata "  to  be  continued  to 
the  most  ornamental  of  the  Megaseas  or  Siberian 
Saxifrages  !  I  should  like  to  know  if  they  recognise 
the  fact  that  the  plant  that  was  called  M.  Stracheyi 
is  deciduous,  not  evergreen,  and  flowers  without  its 
leaves.  The  fine  evergreen  form  of  M.  "  ligulata  " 
so  common  on  this  coast  in  old-fashioned  gardens 
bears  tall,  elegant-sprayed  flowers  of  exactly 
the  shade  of  Peach  blossom,  and  its  stems  are  of 
a  brilliant  brown-red  tone  that  gives  the  impression 
of  even  brighter  colouring  than  it  really  possesses. 
It  certainly  was  abundant  here  as  long  ago  as 
1867,  and  I  have  known  it  both  at  Scarborough 
and  at  Belvoir  Castle  all  my  life,  so  it  is  not  a 
plant  of  modern  days. 

I  see  a  question  is  raised  as  to  the  natm-alisation 
of  the  Snowdrop  in  Yorkshire.  The  Snowdrop 
grew  in  thousands  on  the  banks  of  the  Tees, 
apparently  perfectly  wild,  and  more  abundantly 
on  the  Durham  side  of  the  river  than  on  the 
Yorkshire  side,  but  I  never  saw  it  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Y'ork  as  an  apparently  wild  plant 
It  is  such  a  true  northerner  that  I  should  bf 
inclined  to  fix  its  original  quarters  somewhere  in 
the  north,  and  it  flowers  earlier  in  Scotland  than 
it  does  in  Yorkshire,  which  shows  its  preference 
for  cool  moisture.  I  know  of  some  nooks  on  th.'. 
shady  side  of  the  Wolds  where  it  carpets  tlie 
ground  under  the  trees  over  large  areas  of  ground, 
but  not  apparently  so  truly  wild  and  ubiquitous 
as  farther  north. 

April  with  its  heavy  rains  has  rather  dashed 
the  remaining  tree  Paeonies  and  the  Lilacs  on 
this  coast,  but  I  have  admired  very  specially 
that    charming    early    variety    called    Lamartine. 
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There  are  so  many  good  and  new  Lilacs  in  these 
modern  days  it  is  difficult  to  keep  apace  with  them, 
but  this  deserv'es  mention  for  its  elegance,  its 
fragrance  and  its  early  flowering  so  valuable  in 
sheltered  gardens. 

Iberis  gibraltarica  has  surpassed  itself  this 
year  in  beauty  and  abundance  of  flower.  I  am 
under  the  impression  that  the  modern  plant 
is  less  straggling  in  gro%vth  than  the  t\-pe,  and 
possibly  hardier  in  consequence.  It  seeds  so  very 
freely  that  the  flowers  should  be  cut  off  when  they 
fade  or  the  plants  are  apt  to  die  off  in  summer. 
As  an  edging  to  bold  groupings  of  Schizanthus  it 
is  quite  the  ideal  plant.  an<l  should  be  gro«Ti  very 
largely  as  it  flowers  after  the  white  winter-flowering 
semperflorens  has  come  to  an  end,  and  its  warm 
rosy  lilac  colouring  is  most  attractive  to  the  modern 
gardener. 

One  of  the  great  joys  of  the  wild  garden  in  these 
parts  is  the  way  in  which  the  little  Cyclamen 
repandum  flowers  and  seeds  when  once 
it  has  been  planted  under  trees  or  in  a 
wood.  Its  powers  of  reproduction  rival 
the  Aconites  in  an  English  wood,  and 
I  think  I  can  recognise  a  few  hybrids 
between  it  and  CyclaTnen  persicum  ap- 
pearing here  and  there.  No  more  useful 
and  delightful  plant  could  be  imagined 
than  the  enlarged  flower  and  growth  of 
such  a  plant,  and  I  hope  some  enthusiast 
may  seriously  take  the  plant  in  hand. 
as  it  would  certainly  add  to  the  hardi- 
ness of  C.  persicum.  while  the  enlarged 
flower  and  equally  agreeable  scent  would 
be  most  welcome  to  the  hardy  plant 
lover.  Tiarella  cordifolia  is  an  especially 
pretty  plant  to  associate  with  the  little 
Cyclamen,  as  it  flowers  at  the  same 
time,  but  in  this  dry  climate  the 
TiareUa  does  not  enjoy  the  dry  summer 
"  rest "  that  is  so  congenial  to  this 
Cyclamen.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  these  Cyclamens  like  a  calcareous 
soil,  though  they  revel  in  a  pocket  of 
some  leaf-mould  soil.  I  have  never  seen 
them  wild  on  an  igneous  rock  formation. 


Twelve  Good  Garden 
Roses 

IN  the  iollowing  notes  I  do  not 
claim  to  give  the  twelve  best  garden 
Roses,  for  that  would  be  a  well- 
nigh  hopeless  task,  but  only  what 
in  the  wTiter's  humble  opinion  are  .->^ 
twelve  of  the  finest  and  most  reliable 
garden  varieties. 

Hugh  Dickson  ( H.  p.)  .—.M though  by 
no  means  new,  this  grand  crimson-scarlet  Rose  is 
absolutely  indispensable  gromi  either  as  a  bush  or 
standard.  For  the  latter  purpose  it  is  especially 
suitable,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  iragrant 
varieties  we  have. 

Lady  Pirrie  (H.T.).  — Coppery- salmon  ;  a 
splendid  bedding  and  decorative  variety ;  also 
grand  as  a  standard  and  for  buttonholes! 

Harry  Kirk. — Deep  yellow  bud,  opening  out 
pale  primrose;  a  beautiful  Rose  and  very  good 
as  a  standard. 

General  Mc.^rthur  (H.T.).— A  splendid  scarlet- 
crimson,  specially  fine  in  the  autumn,  mth  glossy, 
mildew-proof  foliage  ;  equally  useful  for  bedding! 
cutting  or  standards;    fragiant. 

^ed-Letter  Day.— A  beautiful  glowing  crimson 
decorative  Rose,  very  free  flowering  and  vigorous  ; 
it  has  also  one  very  strong  point  in  its  favour, 
and  that  is,  it  never  turns  "  blue,"  which  is  a 
common  failing  with  red  Roses. 


Lyon  Rose. — Some  may  criticise  my  placing 
this  Rose  so  high  up  in  my  hst,  but  with  me  it 
is  always  remarkably  fine,  though  the  colour 
varies  a  good  deal. 

Lady  .Ashtown. — Deep  pink ;  splendid  for 
bedding  and  also  for  standards  ;  the  flowers  are 
beautiful  in  shape  and  colour. 

Augustus  Hartmann  (H.T.). — The  brightest 
scarlet  Rose  I  know,  and  one  that  always  catches 
the  eye  in  a  mi.xed  bed.  As  a  bud  it  is  dis- 
appointing, but  the  half-open  and  fully  expanded 
flowers  are  magnificent. 

Mme.  Ahel  Chatenay. — A  lovely  shaded  salmon, 
too  well  known  to  need  description,  but  splendid 
tor  any  piu'pose  and  beautiful  at  any  stage  of 
development.     Fragrant. 

Mme.  Edouard  Herriot  (Pern.). — Vivid  flame 
colour  ;  lovely  in  the  bud,  but  has  rather  a  thin 
flower  and  is  afflicted  with  the  habit  of  hanging 
its  head  when  open.     E.xtra  good  for  buttonholes. 


Golden  Emblem  is  magnificent  and  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  many  fine  varieties  to  be  seen  there. 
Before  closing  I  would  like  to  say  that  some 
of  the  finest  and  strongest  plants  I  ha\e  seen 
have  come  from  this  nursery,  which  is  now  so- 
well  known  in  the  Daffodil  world.  B. 


RHODODENDRON     HIPPO  PH^OIDES. 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Waddell. — A  pretty  coppery-apricot 
variety ;  only  semi-double,  but  lovely  as  a  bud, 
and  makes  a  good  bedding  and  decorative  Rose. 

George  C.  Waud  (H.T.). — A  very  distinct  and 
beautiful  sort  of  a  colour  difficult  to  describe,  but 
I  shall  endeavour  to  do  so  by  calling  it  light  red, 
shaded  orange.  It  is  a  splendid  garden  Rose, 
and  the  half-open  blooms  arc  magnificent. 

The  above  selection  will  probablv  lav  me  open 
to  criticism,  but  it  is  based  on  personal  observation 
of  the  Roses  growing  in  a  garden  situated  in  the 
North  of  Ireland. 

George  Dickson  has  been  left  out  because, 
although  it  give?  some  magnificent  deep  crimson 
flowers,  it  is  purely  an  exhibitor's  Rose  and  is 
also  badly  subject  to  mildew. 

Golden  Emblem,  the  finest  deep  yellow  Rose, 
has  been  omitted  because,  like  the  older  Rayon 
d'Or,  it  does  not  seem  to  thrive  with  me,  though 
at  the  Dbnard  Nursery,  Newcastle,  County  Down, 


Rhododendron  hippophaeoides 

This  very  distinct,  small-Uavtd  Rhododendron  is  a 
much- branched  shrub,  flowering  freely,  from  i  foot 
to  4  feet  or  5  feet  in  height.  The  glistening,  scalv 
leaves  are  1  inch  to  i  J  inches  long  and  half  an  inch 
broad  in  the  centre.  The  flowers  are  borne  in 
clusters  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  five  to  seven  in 
number.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  varies  consider- 
ably in  a  batch  of  seedlings  from  mauve  to  lavender 
blue,  and  pale  bluish  rose,  while  among  a  group^ 
of  plants  at  Kew  one  plant  is  very  conspicuous 
with  rosy  pink  flowers.  R.  hippophae- 
oides was  introduced  from  Yunnan  by 
Jlr.  George  Forrest  in  191 3— 14,  being 
recorded  from  five  districts.  Seeds  of 
this  species  were  also  collected  by  Jlr. 
Kingdcn  Ward. 


Six  Beautiful  Fuchsias 


I 


RE-\D   «ith  interest   an  article  in 

The  Garden,  March  20,  page  146, 

entitled     "  Fuchsias      of      Bygone 

Days,"   and  am  now  venturing  to 

contribute    a    few    notes    on    six. 

beautiful  varieties  for  greenhouse  culture 

i  1  the  hope  that  they  may  be  the  means 

of  inducing  some  readers  to  try  their  luck 

with  them.       If  so,  and  given  ordinary 

care  and  attention,  I  do  not  think  they 

will  be  disappointed  with  the  following 

varieties: 

Jeanne  d'Arc.  —  This  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  Fuchsias  I  have  ever  seen. 
It  is,  I  believe,  of  French  origin,  as  one 
would  judge  from  the  spelling  of  the 
name,  and  is  a  semi-double  or  double, 
though  not  so  full  as  such  sorts  as  Ava- 
lanche. In  colour  the  corolla  is  bluish 
mauve,  and  the  sepals  are  of  a  salmon 
shade.  The  foliage  is  light  green,  and 
the  plant  is  drooping  or  pendulous  in 
habit,  the  whole  effect  being  beautiful. 

CariUon. — Another  fine  French  variety 
with  large  double  flowers.  The  sepals  are 
deep  red,  and  the  corolla  dark  plum 
shaded.     .A.  splen  lid  Fuchsia. 

Thaha.  —  Catalogued  as  a  hybrid 
from  triphylla.  The  foliage  is  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  feature  of  this 
variety,  the  leaves  being  deep  bronzy  green 
and  the  small  flowers  light  salmon  red. 
The  latter  are  long  and  narrow  and  produced  in 
jreat  profusion.     A  striking  plant. 

Swanley  Yellow. — A  splendid  single  Fuchsia 
with  striking  orange-shaded  flowers.  The  foliage 
is  large  and  light  green  in  colour,  drooping  ii 
habit.     This  is  in  every  way  a  fine  variety. 

Elsa. — -A  large  double  French  sort  ;  corolla 
rosy  violet  and  sepals  cream,  shaded  salmon.  A 
distinct  variety  similar  in  tj-pe  to  Jeanne  d'Arc. 

Avalanche. — An  old  variety  with  purple  corolla 
and  red  sepals,  very  double,  with  shaded  bronze 
foliage  and  very  large  flowers. 

The  above  varieties  are  well  worth  a  trial, 
and  I  strongly  recommend  them  to  anyone  thinking 
of  starting  a  small  collection  of  Fuchsias  this 
season.  Some  of  them  may  not  be  catalogued,  but 
all  may  be  obtained  from  the  Ryecroft  Nurseries, 
Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  S.E.13.  C.  M.  B. 
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Tulips   and  other  Flowers 

AT  THE  GROVE,  OLD  CATTON. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  striking  tiowcrs 
in  the  rock  garden  at  the  Grove,  Old  Catton,  is 
Tulipa  Kaufmanniana  Ryensis.  It  has  been  in 
flower  from  February  17  to  March  17.  T. 
Kaufmanniana  is  in  perfection  now,  as  it  flowers 
later  than  the  variety  before  named.  When 
fully  expanded,  the  flowers  of  Ryensis  measured 
Si  inches  across.  The  petals  outside  are  a  deep 
rose  colour,  with  a  clearly  defined  white  margin. 
Inside,  they  are  a  deep  golden  yellow  at  the  base, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  petals  there  is  a  rich 
crimson  band,  on  the  other  side  of  which  they 
are  a  deep  cream,  shading  off  to  ivory  white  at 
the  tips. 

.\nother  flower  of  which  Dr.  Osburne  is  justly 
proud  is  Shortia  uniflora  grandiflora  rosea  ;  the 
pure  pink  flowers,  with  their  daintily  fringed 
edges,  are  very  lovely  ;  and  a  group  of  the  white- 
flowered  S.  galacifolia  is  flowering  equally  well. 

Another  little  gem  is  Iris  Cantab,  in  the  way 
of  reticulata  with  flowers  of  Cambridge  blue. 
One  group  of  I.  reticulata  had  produced  fifty 
blossoms,  but  these  were  past  their  best  at  the 
time  of  my  visit.  Iris  stylosa  and  the  variety 
alba  -were  still  flowering  and  growing  strongly 
under  the  protection  of  a  low  stone  wall.  Large 
clumps  of  Anemone  Pulsatilla  made  quite  a  sirikinn 


feature  in  the  rock  garden  ;  and  among  the  shrubi 
in  flower,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  lovely 
Magnolia  stellata  and  Bcrbcris  concinna,  with  its 
rich  scarlet  flowers. 

In  another  part  of  the  garden  that  glorious 
deep  yellow  Daffodil  King  Alfred  and  Alice 
Knights,  with  pure  white  perianth  and  pale  cream 
reflexed  trumpet,  were  flowering  to  perfection. 

Dr.  Osburne  particularly  drew  my  attention  to 
a  group  of  white  Crocuses  sent  to  him  under  the 
name  of  Impcrati  alba.  It  is  a  beautiful  thing 
as  the  snow-white  pointed  petals  are  of  great 
substance,  and  some  of  the  bulbs  produced  as 
many  as  eight  blossoms,  all  out  at  the  same  time. 
These  and  other  groups  of  Crocuses  were  grown 
among  dwarf  Ericas,  and  this  method  of  growing 
them  not  only  gave  protection  to  the  flowers,  but 
adf'.ed  greatly  to  th<ir  appearance. 

Beside  Berberis  stenophylla  concinna  there 
are  several  others  which  should  be  noted.  B. 
prostrata  hanging  over  a  rock ;  B.  pendula, 
with  magnificent  pure  golden  flowers  ;  B.  semper- 
florens,  a  stenophylla  hybrid  with  foliage  tinged 
with  bronze  and  which  flowers  on  into  the  late 
autumn,  producing  beautiful  coral  buds.  Beside 
these  there  are  many  others  which  Dr.  Osburne 
received  from  the  late  T.  Smith  of  NewTy.  In 
the  moraine  he  drew  my  attention  to  another 
variety  of  B.  corallina  or  B.  stenophylla  corallina 
which  he  had  from  Mr.  Amos  Perry.  The  doctor 
is  often  working   in   his  garden  from   6   a.m.   liU 


6.30  p.m.  He  takes  all  his  own  cuttings,  docs  his 
own  planting,  and  constructs  his  own  rockwork  and 
moraines.  H.  H.  Warner. 


PYRUS    FLORIBUNDA 

As  a  large  bush  or  small  wide-spreading  tree 
this  Japanese  Crab.  Malus  floribunda  of  nurseries, 
is  one  of  if  not  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  flowering 
Crabs  cultivated  in  our  garelens.  The  accompany- 
ing illustration  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the  pro- 
fusion of  blossoms  wreathing  the  branches  towards 
the  end  of  April  and  the  beginning  of  May.  The 
trees  may  be  10  feet  to  12  feet  or  15  feet  in  height, 
and  as  much  or  more  in  diameter.  The  flowers 
are  pale  pink,  at  first  freely  flushed  with  rose. 
The  variety  atrosanguinea  is  richer  in  colour, 
the  two  trees  when  grouped  together  forming  a 
beautiful  and  elelightful  contrast. 

Pyrus  floribunela  is  reputed  to  have  been  first 
introduceel  from  Japan  in  r862.  It  is  said  to  be 
a  hybrid  from  P.  Toringo  and  possibly  P.  baccata. 
A  number  of  seedling  trees  raised  at  Kew  show 
some  variation,  and  generally  are  not  so  good 
as  the  best  forms  in  cultivation,  though  there  is 
not  much  evidence  of  affinity  with  either  of  the 
suggested  parents. 

As  a  specimen  lawn  tree  or  large  bush  Pyrus 
floribunda  is  valuable  in  both  small  and  large 
gardens.  A.  0. 


ONE      OF      THE      BEST      SPRING-FLOWERING      TREES      FOR      LARGE     AND      SM.\LL      G.\RDEX3      (PYRUS      M.ALUS      FLORIBUNDA). 
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The    Eelworm    Disease    of    Daffodils 

THE     RAMSBOTTOM     HOT- WATER     TREATMENT. 


IN  th".  seasons  immediately  prior  to  191 6  it 
was  felt  by  most  bulb-growers  that  unless 
what  was  then  known  as  the  "  Fusarium 
disease  "  was  got  under  control  the  industry 
would    no   longer    be    profitable.     It    was   in 

1916  that  Mr.  J.  K.  Ramsbottom  returned  to 
Wisley  and  took  up  the  study  of  the  disease  on 
behalf  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  at  the  Daffodil  Show  of 

1 91 7  Mr.  Ramsbottom  made  an  exhibit  of  diseased 
plants  and  bulbs,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Club  gave  the  first  proof  that  the  disease 
was  not  due  to  the  fungus  Fusarium  bulbigenura, 
but  was  caused  by  the  eelworm,  Tylenchus  devasta- 
trix.  Two  papers  were  published  by  him  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Journal  giving  a 
full  account  of  these  and  other  experiments,  and 
the  suggestion  frequently  heard  from  growers  at 
the  beginning  of  the  investigations,  that  eelworm 
was  in  some  way  good  for  the  crop  as  it  acted  as  a 
scavenger,  has  gone  the  way  of  all  such  ideas  ; 
it  was,  however,  not  even  decently  buried,  having 
been  so  completely  pulverised.  During  the  past 
few  months  it  has  become  fairly  common  laiowledge 
that  the  disease  has  been  successfully  tackled 
though  the  details  given  in  the  Press  varied 
considerably. 

On  Tuesday  eve.iing,  April  1 3,  Mr.  Ramsbottom 
again  lectured  to  a  crowded  meeting  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Club,  taking  as  his  subject  "  Further 
Investigations  on  the  Eelworm  Disease  of  Nar- 
cissus." No  one  could  go  away  from  the  meeting 
feeling  that  he  had  not  had  the  essential  details 
of  the  successful  treatment  placed  clearly  before 
him.  The  lecturer  read  a  succinct  account  of  the 
principles  of  identification,  control  and  treatment 
of  the  disease  ;  then  showed  about  forty  lantern 
slides  illustrating  the  various  points  raised  ; 
afterwards  gave  a  brief  summary,  and  finally 
delivered  himself  up  to  the  lions  for  an  hour  or 
more  answering  questions,  which  ranged  from 
elementary  pliysics  to  the  will  to  power  of  the 
wily  Tylenchus. 

Identification  of  the  Disease. — It  is  essential 
that  everyone  interested  in  the  bulb  industry 
should  be  able  to  recognise  eelworm  disease  so  that 
the  correct  measures  can  be  taken  at  the  right 
time  and  in  the  proper  manner.  Unless  this  is 
so  there  is  direct  danger  to  the  industry  as  not 
only  may  the  disease  be  misdiagnosed  and  so 
bring  about  destruction  of  crops,  but  other  diseases 
infinitely  less  harmful  may,  by  "  growing  out"  of 
the  disease,  give  growers  a  false  sense  of  security. 

Symptoms  of   tlie   Disease   in   the   Growijag 

Plant. — The  best  time  to  examine  stoclis  for  the 
disease  is  during  the  growing  period.  In  a  badly 
diseased  stock  various  stages  of  the  disease  will  be 
noticed.  Certain  plants  which  have  their  normal 
amount  of  foliage  will  be  seen  on  close  observation 
to  have  small,  pale-coloured  swollen  areas  on 
the  leaves  which  show  up  by  contrast  with  the  deep 
green  of  the  remainder  of  the  leaf.  All  pale  spots 
are  a^  necessarily  due  to  the  eelworm  but  by 
drawing  the  leaves  between  the  fingers  it  will  be 
found  whether  there  is  a  swelling  or  not.  If  there 
is  a  decided  swelling  the  leaf  is  affected  wi.h  eel- 
worm. The  swelling  is  beneath  the  epidermis  of  the 
leaf,  and  when  cut  across  shows  brown  tissue 
composed  of  dead  plant  cells.  Scrapings  from  these 
swellings  always  show  eelworms  and  their  eggs  on 
microscopic  examinatioa.  The  swellings  may 
occur  anywhere  on  the  leaves  and  are  more 
conspicuous  on  broad-leaved  varieties. 

A  second  stage  of  the  disease  is  seen  when  a 
stock  has  been  down  for  one  or  more  years.     Many 


of  the  plants  produce  plenty  of  foliage,  but  growth 
is  quite  abnormal.  The  leaves  are  yellow  and 
sickly,  and  are  twisted  and  have  ragged  edges  ; 
they  are  deficient  in  cell  sap  and  are  spongy  in 
texture.  Swollen  leaf  areas  are  also  to  be  found 
here,  but  are  seen  only  on  close  observation. 
In  the  third  stage  of  the  disease  no  foliage  is  pro- 
duced at  all. 

An  additional  symptom,  though  not  always 
diagnostic,  is  the  production  of  late  and  stunted 
flowers. 

In  a  stock  which  haj  been  left  down  for  two  or 
more  years  the  disease  appears  in  more  or  less 
circular  patches.  At  the  centre  of  the  area  the 
bulbs  show  no  leaves  ;  surrounding  these  is  a  ring 
of  plants  with  twisted  and  contorted  leaves,  aid 
fmrther  out  plants  are  found  with  luxuriant  foliage 
but  showing  the  typical  swollen  spots.  The 
explanation  of  tljis  is  similar  to  that  of  "fairy 
ring "  formation — the  scientific  one  of  radial 
growth  and  not  the  poetical  one  of  Prospero. 
When  a  diseased  bulb  is  planted  the  eelworms 
escape  from  the  bulb  to  the  soil,  and  from  thence 
to    neighbouring    plants,    attacking    their    leaves 


growth  of  the  bulb  is  affected,  and  nothing  but 
abortion  can  result  from  this. 

It  is  quite  impossible  without  cutting  open  the 
bulb  and  so  destroying  it  to  distinguish  a  healthy 
bulb  from  one  which  is  slightly  affected.  The 
result  is  that  slightly  diseased  bulbs  are,  after 
lifting  and  sorting,  distributed  over  the  farm  and 
become  the  centres  of  rings  of  disease- — aad  a 
couple  of  years  sees  the  destruction  of  the  crop. 

Since,  as  was  noted  above,  eelworm  is  present 
not  only  in  the  bulb,  but  also  in  the  soil,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  keep  a  diseased  stock 
isolated  as  infected  soil  can  easily  be  transported 
by  the  agency  of  implement,  animal  or  man. 

The  lecturer  next  desciibad  the  Dutch  imple- 
ment, known  as  the  "  Koker,"  used  for  removing 
diseased  plants.  An  attempt  is  being  made  to 
find  an  instrument  to  act  on  the  same  principle 
on  the  much  denser  Lincolnshire  soils,  but  the 
method  is  not  regarded  as  being  efficient. 

Treatment. — -Mr.  Ramsbottom's  researches  led 
him  to  seek  some  practical  means  of  killing  the 
eelworms  in  the  bulb  and  so  eliminating  their 
power  of  infecting  soil  and  thus  healthy  bulbs. 
Having  investigated  the  life  history  of  the  eelworm 
(described  at  the  lecture  and  illustrated  by  wonder- 
ful lantern  slides)  he  decided  that  if  the  chain 
could  be  broken  in  the  bulb  the  method  would  be 
the    most     easy    of    application    and    the    most 


TRANSVERSE    SECTION    OF    DISEASED    BULB    S 
SCALE    LEAVES    DUE    TO 

as  they  emerge  from  the  bulb  and  producing  spotted 
f  jliage  ;  these  spotted  plants  give  rise  to  twisted 
and  contorted  growths  the  following  year,  and  thus 
the  "ring"  increases  annually  in  girth  by  the 
continued  liberation  of  eelworms  and  subsequent 
infections. 

Symptoms  of  the  Disease  in  the  Bulb. — One 

of  the  outstanding  characteristics  A  the  disease 
is  that  although  bulbs  may  be  badly  diseased  and 
throw  abnormal  foliage,  there  is  always  an  abundant , 
production  of  root.  When  bulbs,  showing  the 
first  stage  of  the  disease  (i.e.,  pale  swollen 
spots  on  the  leaves),  are  lifted  in  spring  and  cut 
open  they  are  found  to  be  quite  white  inside. 
Later  stages  of  the  disease,  however,  show  a 
discoloration  of  the  bulb  tissue.  (It  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  tills  discoloration  from  that  caused  by 
cirtain  other  diseases  unless  a  little  of  tho  dis- 
orgaaised  tissue  is  microscopically  examined.) 
The  disease  can  be  traced  from  the  nose  of  the  bulb 
downwards.  A  transverse  section  of  the  bulb 
shows  the  brown  colour  of  the  diseased  .fleshy 
scale  leaves  with  a  dry  and  spongy  texture  where  the 
eelworm  is  working  as  contrasted  with  the  usually 
much  darker  and  wet  tissue  found  in  other  diseases. 
In  a  badly  diseased  bulb  the  base  separates  from 
the  scale  leaves,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
swarms  of  eelworms  hanging  from  the  rupture  like 
a    tuft    of    cottonwool.     Sometimes    the    embrvo 


IIOWING    DISCOLOURED    AND     DEAD     FLESHY 
EELWORM    INFECTION.  : 

economical.  He  has  previously  described  his 
attempts  to  Idll  Tylenchus  devastatrix  with  a 
long  array  of  chemical  solutions — attempts  which 
were  unsuccessful  owing  to  the  utter  faitae  of  the 
poisons  to  enter  the  bulb.  During  these  experi- 
ments he  found,  by  placing  slides  of  eelworms  on  a 
thermal  stage  under  a  microscope,  that  heat  was 
what  they  abhorred.  The  problem,  therefore, 
resolved  itself  into  giving  them  heat  in  its  most 
distasteful  form.  But,  as  in  all  diseases,  the 
question  as  to  what  is  somewhat  facetiously  called 
the  "  host "  comes  into  question.  There  is  no 
parasite  known  that  cannot  be  killed  ;  no  disease 
organism  in  the  universe  can  endure  more  than  a 
certain  amount  of  heat.  If  the  human  being  could 
withstand  the  necessary  amount  of  heat  the  cure 
for  all  infectious  diseases  would  be  sterilisation  in 
an  autoclave!  But  the  problem  is,  unfortunately, 
not  quite  so  simple;  similarly  the  Narcissus 
disease  was  not  to  be  overcome  by  such  drastic 
treatment.  What  growers  desire  is  healthy  bulbs, 
not  roasted  ones  ! 

Experiments  were,  therefore,  set  afoot  to  find 
out  what  was  -  the  highest  temperature  bulbs 
would  stand,  and  what  was  the  lowest  that  would 
destroy  eelworms.  It  was  found  that  bulbs 
placed  in  water  at  a  temperatura.^-iO[-o«"te.'t20° 
Fahr.  for  one,  two  and  three  hours  were  not 
damaged,  though  eelworms  were  killed. 
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FIVE    HUNDRED     BULBS     UNTREATED.  FIVE     HUNDRED     BULBS     SOAKED     FOR     ONE     HOUR     AT      IlCF. 

Planted  autumn,    1917;     photographed  spring,    1919.  Planted  autumn,    19x7;     photographed  spring,    1919. 

N.B. — All  bulbs  throughout  this  series  were  from  the  same  diseased  stock. 


It  is  at  this  point  that  we  think  the  Icctnrer  is  to 
be  most  congratulated.  He  had  in  less  than  a  year 
found  out  the  cause  of  the  disease,  the  method  of 
attack,  and  a  cure  under  laboratory  conditions. 
Much  ink  has  been  expended  over  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
has  been  wise  in  expending  so  much  money  on  its 
laboratories  at  Wisley,  but  if  it  turns  out  men 
of  the  training  and  practical  outlook  of  Mr. 
Ramsbottoni,  the  money  is  well  invested.  He 
realised  no  doubt  that  the  point  was  not  to  rush 
into  print,  but  that  his  researches  had  failed  in 
their  aim  to  a  great  extent  if  a  successful  practical 
treatment  was  not  attained.  In  the  spring  of 
1917,  therefore,  he  approached  two  Spalding 
growers,  Mr.  G.  Mom-o,  jun.,  and  Messrs.  J.  T. 
White  and  Sons,  who  had  given  him  every  facility 
and  encouragement  in  his  investigations  and  they 
resolved  at  much  cost  to  place  the  treatment  upon 
a  commercial  basis.  The  apparatus  was  designed 
and  completed  by  November  and  soaking  operations 
commenced  immediately.  In  the  first  experiments 
bulbs  were  soaked  for  four  hours  at  a  temperature 
of  110°  Fahr.  These  were  transferred  to  Wisley, 
and  four  lots  of  500  bulbs  showing  95  per  cent, 
infection,  were  treated  for  one,  two,  three  and  four 
hotirs  respectively  and   kept   at   Spalding. 

The  next  year  it  was  found  that  all  the  bulbs 
had  been  badly  damaged  by  the  treatment.  The 
treated  bulbs  at  Spalding,,  covering  about  six 
acres  of  ground  showed  hardly  a  blade  of  foliage. 
The    treatment    seemed    a    dismal    failure !       On 


digging  in  late  summer  the  bulbs  were  found  to  be 
quite  hard,  although  they  had  not  produced  roots, 
so  they  were  left  down.  The  next  spring  (191 9) 
they  came  away  healthy  and  strong. 

What  had  caused  the  damage  ?  It  was  thought 
that  it  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  root  action  had 
begun  when  the  soaking  operations  took  place. 
Last  year,  therefore,  the  bulk  of  the  soaking  was 
completed  by  September  and  no  bad  effects  have 
resulted  from  the  treatment.  Bulbs  treated  after 
September  did  not  grow  with  as  much  freedom 
as  those  treated  earlier  in  the  season.  Last  year 
about  six  million  bulbs  (now  occupying  about 
twenty  acres  of  ground)  were  treated,  and  not  a 
trace  of  disease  can  be  seen,  the  cost,  inclusive  of 
labour,  being  calculated  at  about  £1  per  ton! 
Not  only  eelworm  is  destroyed,  but  also  the  grubs 
of  the  larger  and  lesser  Narcissus  flies. 

Last  year  lots  of  300  bulbs  of  Golden  Spur  were 
treated  at  a  temperature  of  110°  Fahr.  for  one, 
two  and  tlnree  hours  to  see  what  effect  the  treatment 
had  on  bulbs  used  for  forcing.  Thtre  was  ccn- 
siderable  damage  to  the  flower  in  the  three-hour 
treatment,  but  records  show  that  these  were 
treated  early,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  flcwtr 
bud  had  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  withstand 
the  treatment.  Bulbs  of  other  varieties  treated 
later  gave  marketable  flowers  not  injured  in  any 
way.  Out  of  doors  the  flowers  came  practically 
normal. 

The  experiments  carried  out  on  a  commercial 
scale  show  that  soaking  Narcissus  bulbs  in  water 


at  a  constant  temperature  0/  no"  Fahr,  for  three 
hours  kills  all  eelworms  in  the  bulbs,  and  if  the 
treatment  is  carried  out  in  July,  August  and 
September  the  bulbs  suffer  no  ill  effects. 

The  bulbs  should  be  allowed  to  "ripen"  (about 
three  weeks  after  lifting  time)  before  treatment 
commences,  and  it  may  be  advisable  to  treat  bulbs 
needed  for  forcing  for  two  hours  only.  This  does 
not  free  the  bulbs  entirely  from  eelworm,  but  it 
eliminates  the  possible  danger  of  damaging  the 
flowers,  and  if  the  bulbs  are  again  required  for 
planting  down  they  can  receive  the  full  treatment. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  lecturer 
emphasised  the  fact  that  an  essential  point  of  the 
treatment  is  that  a  constant  temperature  is 
maintained.  A  slipshod  apparatus  consisting  of  a 
tank  and  a  gas  ring  may  do  more  harm  than  good. 
Unless  the  water  in  a  tank  is  circulating,  it,  like  the 
water  in  a  pond,  has  different  temperatures  at 
different  depths. 

Having  treated  the  bulbs,  care  should  be  taken 
to  plant  them  on  clean  ground.  To  put  them  where 
there  has  been  a  previous  diseased  crop  simply 
means  that  the  eelworms  in  the  soil  will  attack 
the  young  leaves  as  they  enter  the  soil  from  the 
bulb- — and  the  trouble  begins  all  over  again.  The 
strain  of  eelworm  frcm  Narcissus  has  been  proved 
by  Mr.  Ramsbottom  to  attack  Onions  with 
disasterous  results,  but  all  other  crops  appear 
to  be  immune.  It  is  suggested  that  if  no  Narcissus 
be  planted  on  the  infected  ground  for  five  years 
the  eelworm   will   be   starved  out.     This  appears 


FIVE    HUNDRED     BULBS     SOAKED     FOR     TWO     HOURS     AT      IIO°F. 
Planted  autumn,  1917;     pholrgrcphed  spring,    1919. 


FIVE     HUNDRED     BULBS     SOAKED     FOR     THREE     HOURS      AT 
Planted  autumn,    1917;     photographed  spring,    1919. 
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at  first  sight  a  somewliat  long  period,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  tliat  a  considerable  amount  of  food 
in  the  way  of  Narcissus  remains  is  still  present  in 
the  soil. 

The  lecture  and  the  discussion  which  followed 
can  be  summarised  as  follows  • 

r.  Learn  to  recognise  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease. 

2.  Examine  all  stocks.     If    disease  is  present  : 

(a)  Carefully  remove  all  plants  showing  signs 
of  the  disease. 

(b)  Lift  your  plants  early,  and  when  they  have 
dried  off  soak  them  for  three  hours  at  a  fixed 
temperature  of  110°  Fahr.  Do  not  carry  the  work 
of  soaking  beyond  the  end  of  September. 

(c)  Having  got  the  disease  on  the  farm,  keep  the 
ground  isolated  and  see  that  infected  soil  is  not 
carried  about.  Grow  crops  other  than  Narcissi 
and  Onions  on  the  infected  ground. 

(d)  Having  treated  the  bulbs,  do  not  lay  them 
op^n  to  immediate  re-infection  by  planting  them 
dcjwn  on  ground  which  has  canied  the  disease 
during  the  previous  five  years  or  in  close  proximity 
to  it. 

(e)  Keep  a  constant  look  out  for  the  disease. 

3.  Eelwcrms  never  enter  the  bulbs  by  the 
roots,  but  always  attack  the  young  leaves  as 
they  push  tlirough  the  soil. 

4.  No  treatment  of  the  soil  by  any  chemical 
means  has  proved  either  efScacious  or  economical. 


Maintaining    a    Lawn    in 
Good    Condition 

A    S    an    under-greenkeeper    at    a     first-class 
/%       eighteen-hole  golf  course,  my  experiences 
/   %     may  prove  interesting   and  instructive. 
^— "^^    We  are  all  aware  that  a  good  lawn  is 
■  ■  sure  to  arouse  the  admiration  of  all  who 

see  it,  and  to  keep  it  in  first-class  condition  a 
certain  amount  of  expense  and  constant  work 
are  required.  It  is  probable  that  no  feature 
is  more  neglected  than  the  lawn,  yet,  properly 
maintained,  it  can  be  termed  the  carpet  of  the 
garden.  To  have  a  fine  rich  herbage  that  glistens 
with  its  vivid  green,  imparts  firmness  yet  elasticity 
to  the  tread,  and  grows  in  uniform  evenness  is 
to  have  perfection  in  a  lawn  ;  but  to  secure  this 
it  is  essential  that  the  ground  upon  which  the 
lawn  is  constructed  is  well  drained.  It  may 
already  have  sufficient  natural  drainage,  and 
in  that  case  nothing  need  be  added  ;  but  where 
there  is  danger  of  the  water  not  escaping  within 
a  reasonable  time  after  a  heavy  downpour,  then 
no  expense  should  be  spared  in  getting  it  drained 
properly  ;  otherwise  it  will  prove  not  only  dis- 
appointing in  appearance  and  unpleasant  in  its 
use,  but  the  finer  grasses  will  be  smothered  by 
overpowering  moss.     Apart   from   drainage,   three 
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If  th'j  advice  given  be  carried  out  no  trace  of  disease 
will  be  found  in  the  bulbs,  and  the  applications 
of  various  nostrums  to  the  soil  is  both  useless  and 
uuneC2Ssary. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Cobley,  Managing  Director  of  Mr.  G. 
Monro,  jun.,  spoke  enthusiastically  as  to  the 
amazingly  good  condition  of  the  treated  stocks 
on  the  firm's  Spalding,  farm.  After  assiduous 
search  no  trace  of  the  disease  could  be  found. 

Bulb-growers  in  this  and  other  countries  owe 
Mr.  Ramsbottom  a  debt  of  "gratitude  for  removing 
the  greatest  danger  to  their  industry.  The  writer 
of  this  article  loiows  no  other  instance  in  which  a 
disease  which  has  threatened  to  wipe  out  a  crop 
has  been  investigated  so  thoroughly,  the  treatment 
tested  on  such  a  large  scale  and  proved  to  be  so 
thoroughly  successful  in  the  short  space  of  four 
years  and  those  interested  in  the  culture  of  Narcissi 
might  well  pay  some  slight  tribute  to  the  energy, 
perseverance  and  success  of  the  investigator  by 
calling  the  treatment  of  bulbs  for  the  destruction 
of  eelworms  by  hot  water  at  a  constant  temperature 
of  110°  Fahr.  for  tliree  hours  by  the  name  used 
at   the   head  of   this  article.  Pertinax. 


of  the  chief  operations  that  are  essential  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  lawn  are  exterminating  worms, 
manuring  and  weeding. 

Exterminating  Worms. — In  my  opinion,  worms 
are  the  worst  enemies  of  lawns,  for  it  is  at  the 
most  critical  period  of  the  year  that  they  begin 
their  destructive  work.  What  is  the  use  of  trying 
to  attain  a  fine  true  and  firm  surface  if  these  earth 
pests  are  allowed  to  exist  ?  Lawns  may  be  rolled 
incessantly  week  in  and  week  out  in  order  to  attain 
a  firm  and  clean  surface,  but  serious  damage  will 
be  done  to  the  turf.  Not  only  do  worms  deposit 
their  casts  upon  the  surface,  but  they  are  constantly 
disturbing  the  roots  ;  therefore  it  is  impossible 
for  the  grasses  to  knit  together  ana  arow  in  uniform 
evenness.  As  there  are  now  quite  a  number  of 
worm  exterminators  on  the  market,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  rid  lawns  of  worms.  The  one  that  I 
can  confidently  recommend  is  the  preparation  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  danger  of  damaging  the  turf  by  its 
use.  It  should  be  used  according  to  the  makers' 
directions.  A  theory  is  advanced  that  'worms 
may  be  regarded  as  beneficial  to  lawns  by  the  casts 


whicli  they  deposit  upon  the  surface,  if  these  are 
brushed  about.  I  quite  agree  with  that  point, 
because  the  casts  are  the  best  of  the  soil ;  but  the 
question  is.  What  is  happening  to  the  roots  ? 
It  is  like  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  and  in  my 
opinion  it  is  far  better  to  rid  the  lawn  of  worms 
and  keep  the  good  soil  for  the  roots. 

Manuring. — While  good  lawns  are  looked  upon 
as  ornaments,  we  must  not  forget  that  they  are  to 
have  a  great  deal  of  wear  and  tear  upon  them  during 
the  course  of  a  year.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary 
that  manuring  should  be  done  annually  in  order 
to  maintain  the  fertility  required  to  ensure  a  good 
growth  of  fine  grasses.  A  compost  consisting  of 
good  loamy  soil,  well-decayed  manure  and  wood- 
ashes,  applied  in  the  early  spring  in  a  finely-sifted 
state  evenly  over  the  lawn  to  the  depth  of  a  quarter 
of  an  inch,  and  followed  with  a  dressing  of  fertilising 
materials  in  the  autumn,  will  help  to  maintain  a 
lawn  in  good  condition  throughout  the  year. 
Many  lawns  are  spoilt  by  being  manured  with 
unsuitable  manures.  Maniu'es  that  are  rich  in 
phosphates  and  potash  should  be  avoided,  as  they 
arc  apt  to  encourage  Clovers  and  coarse  weeds. 

Weeding. — It  will  be  impossible  for  lawns  to 
develop  a  hard,  close  and  uniform  turf  if  they  are 
infested  with  weeds.  These  not  only  rob  the 
finer  grasses  of  their  food,  but  also  of  air,  light  and 
moisture.  There  are  many  preparations  on  the 
market  now  for  killing  weeds  upon  lawns,  including 
sulphate  of  ammonia  and  various  brands  of 
lawn  sand  ;  but  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  hand- 
weeding,  and  I  doubt  whether  any  surer  or  cleaner 
method  exists.  It  may  seem  a  tedious  operation, 
but  I  believe  it  to  be  the  most  economical. 

Mowing  and  Rolling. — For  the  proper  upkeep 
of  a  lawn,  mowing  must  be  frequent  for  at  least 
six  months  in  the  year.  Never  allow  the  grass 
to  grow  long  and  ragged.  In  dry  weather,  and  if 
the  lawn  is  free  from  weeds,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
forego  the  use  of  the  grass-box,  as  the  cuttings 
serve  to  protect  the  grass  roots  from  the  scorch- 
ing sun ;  but  should  the  lawn  be  weedy,  it  is 
advisable  to  use  the  grass-box,  as  otherwise  the 
machine  would  scatter  the  weed  seeds  all  over  the 
lawn.  Rolling  should  not  be  overdone,  as  it  is 
ruinous  to  the  turf.  Some  are  under  the  impres- 
sion that  constantly  rolling  the  lawn  in  the  autumn 
will  stop  worms  from  working  ;  but  I  think  the 
tighter  the  surface,  the  more  encouragement  there 
will  be  for  them  to  work.  Our  golf  greens  seldom 
have  an  iron  roller  upon  them,  yet  they  are  as 
firm  as  a  billiard  table.  In  the  absence  of  worms 
an  occasional  light  rolling  alone  is  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  the  lawn.  F.  A. 


Gardening    of    the  Week 


FOR     SOUTHERN     GARDENS. 
The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Potatoes. — The  planting  of  main  crop  varieties 
should  be  completed.  The  first  and  second 
earlv  kinds  will  need  protection  against  early 
morning  frosts,  which  occur  sometimes  at  this 
season.  A  few  evergreen  branches  will  suffice 
for  the  earliest  batch,  and  if  a  little  soil  is  drawn 
up  around  the  shoots  of  the  secon d  earlies  they 
will  be  safe. 

Broad  Beans. — -Where  the  soil  is  of  a  heavy- 
nature  a  sowing  may  be  made  for  a  late  supply. 
It  is  a  chance  crop,  much  will  depend  o  n  the 
season,  and  on  hot,  dry,  sandy  soils  it  should  not 
be  attempted.  If  the  black  fly  appears  pinch 
out  the  tops  of  the- stems,  for  this  pest  will  not 
live  on  the  old  foliage. 

Chicory. — This  useful  salad  plant  is  often 
appreciated  from  November  to  May,  and  some 
time  this  month  seeds  should  be  sown  in  lines 
iS  inches  apart  and  finally  thinned  to  9  inches 
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between  the  plants.  A  light,  rich  soil  should 
be  chosen. 

Sage. — Where  the  plants  are  getting  old,  cuttings 
should  be  inserted  during  the  present  month  to 
replace  them.  Select  a  partially  shaded  position 
and  add  a  little  sand  to  the  soil.  Place  the 
cuttings  fairly  close  together  in  lines  18  inches 
apart,  and  transplant  to  their  permanent  stations 
when  rooted. 

Marrows. — Make  another  mowing  of  Vegetable 
Marrows,  and  place  the  pots  in  a  warm  greenhouse 
or  pit.  When  germination  has  taken  place, 
gradually  transfer  them  to  a  cold  frame,  where, 
if  air  is  admitted  freely,  they  will  make  sturdy 
specimens  for  planting  out  before  they  become 
pot -bound. 

Parsley. — A  further  sowing  should  be  made, 
and  the  plants  from  an  earlier  sowing  thinned  to 
6  inches. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Campanula  pyramidalis. — For  greenhouse  and 
consc-rvatorv  decoration  during  the  smiunei* 
months  the  Chimney  Campanula  is  recommended. 
There  are  both  white  and  blue  forms,  and  by 
introducing  the  plants  into  a  little  warmth  in 
batches  the  flowering  season  is  thereby  prolonged. 
To  keep  up  a  stock  a  pinch  of  seed  should  be 
sown  annually,  and  now  is  a  suitable  time  to 
perform  this  operation.  Sow  thinly  in  boxes 
of  light  soil,  place  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  and 
cover  with  paper  until  germination  is  effected. 
When  large  enough  pot  off  singly,  gradually 
harden,  and  plant  out  in  the  open  ground,  choosing 
a  wjll-manured  spot.  Plants  in  pots  that  are  not 
likely  to  flower  this  season  should  be  potted  on, 
using  a  rich  rooting  mediunr. 

Caladimns. — ^These  are  now  well  established 
and  will  only  need  a  thin  shading  during  the  middle 
of  the  day.  As  the  receptacles  fill  with  roots 
they  should  be  fed  twice  each  week  with  liquid 
manure.     A  moist  stove  temperature  is  essential. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Flowering  Shrubs. — Such  plants  as  Jasminum 
nudiflorum  and  Forsythias  having  finished  flower- 
ing the  necessary  thinning  of  the  shoots  and  the 
cutting  back  of  the  strong  growths  may  be  done. 
The  Deutzias  and  Philadelphus  must  also  receive 
attention  when  the  flowers  are  over.  The  pruning 
consists  of  cutting  out  the  old  growth  so  that  the 
new  shoots  have  ample  space  to  develop. 

Pentstemons. — Plants  raised  from  cuttings 
are  ready  for  their  permanent  quarters,  and  they 
should  be  given  a  position  which  has  been  well 
manured.  Such  varieties  as  Southgate  Gem 
should  be  placed  a  foot  apart,  but  the  stronger 
kinds  may  be  given  18  inches. 

Climbers. — If  these  are  grown  on  the  dwelling 
house  or  on  a  wall  a  certain  amount  of  tying  and 
training  is  needed  ;  but  the  best  effect  is  produced 
when  Clematis,  Vines  and  Wistaria  are  planted 
at  the  base  of  old  trees  and  permitted  to  grow 
undisturbed. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 
Newly-Planted  Trees. — Those  that  were  planted 
late  in  the  season  will  feel  the  effects  of  dry 
weather  if  the  drought  is  at  all  prolonged.  At 
the  time  of  writing  the  soil  is  exceptionally  wet 
but  at  this  season  a  few  days  of  sun  and  wind 
would  make  heavy  soils  crack  rather  badly.  The 
surface  should  then  be  broken  up,  and  a  mulch 
of  manure  from  an  old  hotbed  given.  Keep  the 
fruit  quarters  free  from  weeds,  and  use  the  hoe 
when  an  opportunity  occurs. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Cucumbers. — The  plants  are  now  growing 
freely,  and  those  bearing  fruit  should  be  assisted 
with  a  top-dressing  of  loam  and  rotten  manure  ; 
an  occasional  sprinkling  of  some  fertiliser  is  also 
recommended.  Prevent  overcrowding  of  the 
growths,  and  keep  the  young  shoots  pinched  closely. 
The  friiit  ought  to  be  cut  regularly  and  not  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  plants  after  they  reach  a  reason- 
able sire.  The  roots  must  be  afforded  plenty  of 
water,  and  the  atmosphere  kept  moist  by  damping 
the  paths  twice  or  thrice  daily.  When  the  house 
is  closed  about  3  p.m.,  the  plants  should  be  well 
syringed  overhead  if  the  weather  is  bright.  Seeds 
may  be  sown  to  furnish  plants  for  frames. 
Everyday  and  Telegraph  are  two  profitable  kinds. 
T.  W.  Briscoe. 
Gardener  to  W.   R.  Lysaght,  Esq.) 

Castleford,  Chepstow. 


FOR     NORTHERN     GARDENS. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Vines. — ^The   thinning   of   the   Grapes   calls  for 

a  considerable  amount  of  patience  and  consumes 

a  good  deal  of  tim.e.     As  far  as  possible  this  work 


should  be  undertaken  during  bad  weather,  and 
much  better  progress  is  made  under  such  con- 
ditions than  when  the  sun  is  shining.  Nothing  is 
gained  by  keeping  the  vineries  too  close,  but  air 
must  be  given  judiciously,  as  cold  draughts  cause 
serious  damage. 

Peaches. — Keep  the  trees  free  of  insect  pests> 
and  give  copious  watering  when  necessary.  Tie 
in  the  shoots  as  they  get  long  enough.  Admit 
air  abundantly  whenever  the  weather  is  at  all 
genial. 

Plums. — ^This  subject  is  even  more  liable  than 
the  Peach  to  the  attacks  of  green  fly,  and  periodical 
vaporising  is  the  most  certain  and  satisfactory 
method  of  keeping  these  pests  under.  S>'ringing 
should  also  be  resorted  to,  as  this  helps  to  preserve 
the  health  of  the  wood  and  foliage.  Trees  in 
pots  or  tubs  carrying  good  crops  of  fruit  must 
be  well  fed.  A  good  chemical  fertiliser  is  probably 
better  for  the  purpose  than  are  the  natural  manures, 
but  a  little  of  both  may  usually  be  depended  upon 
to  give  good  results. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Shading. — Some  form  of  blind  is  always  the 
most  desirable  method  of  shading  plant  houses. 
For  some  years  I  have  used  split  I3amboo  blinds, 
and  find  them  very  satisfactory.  If  permanent 
shading  has  to  be  used,  a  very  cheap  and  effective 
home-made  mixture  is  just  ordinary  whiting 
mixed  with  flower  paste,  such  as  is  used  by  painters 
for  paperhanging.  Some  use  butter-milk  instead 
of  the  paste  with  good  results. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Herbaceous  Plants. — These  are  now  growing 
quickly,  and  the  staking  and  tying  of  all  the  kinds 
that  require  supports  should  have  constant  atten- 
tion. Keep  the  ground  well  hoed,  not  only  for 
tidiness,  but  to  stimulate  and  encourage  the 
plants.  Where  the  clumps  are  large  and  the  soil 
light,  an  occasional  soaking  of  water  at  the  roots 
will  be  a  decided  benefit  to  the  plants. 

Sweet  Peas. — ^In  many  districts  on  this  side 
of  the  Tweed  the  first  week  in  May  is  the  best 
time  for  planting  Sweet  Peas.  Should  dry  weather 
set  in,  copious  watering  will  be  necessary,  for  the 
Sweet  Pea  very  quickly  resents  dryness  at  the 
roots.     Hoe  the  ground  well  and  frequently. 

Roses. — Stir  the  soil  often  with  the  Dutch  hoe, 
and  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  Briars,  these  spring- 
ing up  at  quite  an  astonishing  rate  in  some  seasons. 
Break  out  by  the  socket,  for  cutting  over  only 
aggravates  the  trouble.  ^,^. 

Chrysanthemums. — ^The  planting  out  of  these 
may  now  be  carried  out  should  the  weather  be 
at  all  genial.  It  is  a  mistake  to  plant  these  on 
very  rich,  loose  ground.  It  is  advisable  to  feed 
well  after  the  buds  are  formed. 

Hardening  Off  Decorative  Plants. — It  is  now 

time  to  begin  in  earnest  the  hardening  off  of  the 
various  plants  used  for  the  decoration  of  beds 
and  borders  during  the  summer  months.  This 
should  be  quite  a  gradual  process,  for  many  of 
the  tender  subjects,  like  Dahlias,  Begonias  and 
Ageratums,  are  seriously  crippled  by  exposure 
to  cold  winds  immediately  they  are  taken  from 
the  pit  or  greenhouse.  A  cold  frame  kept  close 
for  a  few  days  and  then  gradually  opened  for  the 
admission  of  fresh  air  is  the  best  way  to  begin 
the  hardening-off  process.  In  the  course  of  a 
week  or  two  the  sashes  should  be  pulled  right 
back  during  the  day,  and  eventually  allowed  off 
altogether  for  at  least  a  week  previous  to  planting 
out. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Beet. — The  first  week  in  May  is  the  most  suit- 
able time  for  sowing  the  main  crop  of  this  esteemed 
winter  vegetable.  Ground  in  good  condition  is 
desirable,  but  on  no  account  must  fresh  manure 
be  given  unless  buried  rj  inches  below  the  surface. 
Allow  15  inches  to  18  inches  between  the  rows 
and  sow  thinly. 

Turnips. — Swede  Turnips  for  wi.^ter  use  may 
now  be  sown  on  good  but  not  over-rich  ground. 
Many  of  the  so-called  garden  Swedes  are  anything 
but  satisfactory,  producing  coarse,  badly  shaped 
bulbs  with  very  long,  thick  necks.  -A  good  variety 
of  field  Swede  is  usually  more  satisfactory,  and 
Bangholm  is  one  of  the  best  for  garden  culture. 
Allow  18  inches  to  zi  inches  between  the  rows, 
for  overcrowding  is  harmful. 

C.   Blair. 
(Gardener  to  Seton  M.  Thomson,  Esq.) 

Preston  House,  Linlithgow. 


ANSWERS 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS 

FLOWER     GARDEN. 

DAFFODIL  LEAVES  DISCOLOURED  {Vifoflay).— 
Your  Daffodil  leaves  have  the  appearance  of  havin*; 
been  damaged  by  untoward  weatlier  conditions  rather 
than  by  any  insect.  Perhaps  they  were  too  forward 
when  the  frost  canxe  a  few  days  before  you  picked  them. 

NEW  ZEALAND  FLAX  LEAVES  TURNING  YELLOW 
{S.  M.  ID. — It  is  unusual  for  the  leaves  of  this  phmt 
to  go  suddenly  yellow  and  the  weather  conditions  durin;:! 
the  past  mouth  have  not  been  unfavourable  to  it  unless 
it  is  in  a  very  dry  or  exposed  place.  In  your  county 
(Hant.^),  too,  it  should  be  fairly  happy.  If  yoi  give 
us  particulars  as  to  its  position,  sheltered  oi  exposed, 
planted  out  or  in  pot,  we  may  be  able  to  help  you  further, 

CROWN  IMPERIALS  FAILING  (Mrs.  A'.,  Norfolk).— 
The  Crown  Imperials  arc  not  well  suited  to  natuialising 
in  an  orchard  and  in  the  border  require  to  be  generously 
dealt  with  as  to  soil  and  other  things.  Deep  planting, 
i.e.,  6  inches  or  8  inches  deep  in  best  loamy  soil  or  that  of  a 
calcareous  nature  suiting  them  well.  Occasionally  non- 
flowering  bulbs  ace  benefited  by  lifting  and  resting  for 
a  few  weeks,  the  lifting  being  done  in  June  and  the 
replanting  not  later  tlian  mid-August.  Usually  it  is 
only  the  largost  bulbs  whicli  flower. 

DARWIN  TULIPS  FAILING  (Mrs.  K.,  Norfolk).— 
Darwin  Tulips  are  rarely  a  permanent  success  in  the  border 
and  to  insure  success  the  bulbs  should  be  lifted  annually 
and  dried  off.  Left  in  the  soil  the  majority  of  Tulips 
rapidly  deteriorate,  though  occasionally  in  chalky  soils 
they  carry  on  and  flower  well  for  a  few  years.  In  this, 
however,  they  are  by  no  means  reliable.  Fresh  soil 
annually,  or  its  equivalent,  a  fresh  site,  is  very  much  to 
their  liking  and  with  this,  good  cultivation  and  annual 
lifting  in  early  July  and  resting  for  two  months  in  cool, 
well  aired  sheds,  they  may  endure  almost  indefinitely. 

IRIS  UNGUICULARIS  (STYLOSA)  NOT  FLOWERING 
(S.  M.  B .). — Iris  unguicularis  requires  a  warm  and  sunny 
spot,  though  a  position  of  extreme  dryiiess  would  be 
opposed  to  success.  You  had  better  arrange  to  give 
it  a  thorough  soaking  of  water  once  a  week  from  3Iay 
to  September  inclusive,  together  with  an  occasional 
application  of  weak  liquid  manure  during  the  sj*me 
period.  If  later  than  the  period  named  it  is  found  that 
the  plants  still  become  dry,  the  watering  should  be  con- 
tinued. Conditions  of  dryness  which  cause  distress 
are  not  likely  to  give  good  results.  Iris  reticulata  is 
distinct  in  every  way  and  being  dormant  from  Jime 
onwards  for  months,  the  same  treatment  would  not 
applj'.  That  first  named  is  rather  partial  to  lime,  aud 
some  might  be  applied  to  the  soil  about  the  plants  and 
pricked  in  with  a  hand  fork.  If  no  flowers  are  produced 
next  winter  after  following  the  above  treatment,  write 
us  again  and  we  will  advise  yon  as  to  replanting  it. 
February  was  certainly  an  unusual  time  for  gathering 
mushrooms  growing  out  of  doors. 


ROSE     GARDEN. 

TWELVE  FRAGRANT  ROSES  {M.  C.).— The  following 
twelve  Roses  bear  very  fragrant  flowers  ;  Marie  Bamuann, 
Etienne  Levet,  Dupuy  Jamain,  General  Jacqueminot, 
Hugh  Dickson.  La  France,  Augustine  Guinoisseau, 
Viscountess  Folkestone,  Charles  Lefebvre.  A.  K.  WiUiams, 
Lady  Alice  Stanley  and  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet. 

CLIMBING  ROSES  (N .  G.  IF.).— Unless  you  can  obtain 
a  Rose  growing  in  a  pot,  it  is  too  late  to  plant  one  now 
against  yom-  house.  If,  however,  you  can  procure  one 
in  a  pot,  plant  it  at  once  by  all  means.  Rose  Gloire  do 
Dijon  would  be  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  varieties 
for  the  position  named,  or  if  you  thiuk  that  too  common, 
you  might  plant  the  variety  William  Allen  Richardf^on. 


TREES     AND     SHRUBS . 

SHRUBS  SUITABLE  FOR  A  WEST  WALL  {N.  G.  W.).~- 
A  vellow  winter-flowering  Jasmine  would  thrive 
excellently  on  the  west  side  of  your  house.  The  species 
to  plant  is  Jasminum  nudiflorum.  There  are  very  few 
good  evergreen  creepers  other  than  Ivy,  but  you  can 
procure  numerous  evergreen  shrubs  that  succeed  quite 
well  as  wall  plants.  P>Tacantha  coccinea  with  white 
flowers  and  orange  scarlet  fruits  and  Ceanothus  divaricatus 
with  blue  flowers  are  both  evergreens  that  might  be 
expected  to  thrive  in  the  position  described. 

SHRUBS  FOR  NORTH  WALLS  (M.  i.).— The  following 
shrubs  mav  be  expected  to  thrive  against  your  walls  : 
Choisva  ternata,  Ceanothus  divaricatus,  Myrtns  communis, 
Pittosporum  crassifolium.  Clematis  Jacluuanii  varieties. 
Hydrangea  petiolaris,  Jasminum  nudiflorum  and  Camellia 
japonica  varieties.  After  they  once  become  well  estab- 
lished they  ought  all  to  grow  and  flower  well  w.th  an 
annual  pruning  and  nailing  into  position,  the  pruning 
taking  place  after  the  fall  of  the  flowers. 


IVUSCELLANEOUS. 

WHERE  TO  OBTAIN  SEED  OF  NEMESIAS  TO  COLOUR 

{B.  C. .'!.).— Sr, el  (.f  NnnrMa^trur  to  colour  can  be  obtained 
from  high  clasN  ^. cd^ni.ii.  -'\l.'^>rs.  Sutton  and  Son-. 
Reading.  Berks,  and  Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co..  Raynt-s 
Park.  London,  S  W.  19,  make  a  speciality  of  these  delightful 
flowering  plants. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS.— R.  J.  C— Amelanchier  vulgaris. 
L     a.    R     &.— Cheiranthus    Marshallii. Bon^.~ 
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Rhoiodendron     caucasicura    var     venustuin. Diss. — ■ 

Primula  sinensis  "  Giaat  White." E.  S.M.—l,  Daphne 

pontica;  2  Prunus  Padus  "Bird  Cherry";  3:  Chlors- 
phytum  elatuni  (variegated  leaf);  4,  Anemone  apennina 

(blue)  ;    5.   Anenrjni.'   nemorosa   (wh'te). A.   G.  L. — 

Pelargonium  altum. Hants. — 1.    Azara    microphylia  ; 

2.  Berberis  Thunbergii;  3.  Ceanothus  azureus ;  4.  Gre- 
villea  rosemarinifolia ;  5,  Spiraea  arguta  ;  6.  Smilax 
aspera;  7.  Thuya  dolabrata :  8,  Specimen  missing; 
9.     Rhaphiolepis     japonica ;      10.      Feijoa      Sellowiana ; 

11.  Olearia  stellulata ;  12,  Photinia  sernilata. L.  B.  W. 

— Crvptomeri;>  ele^ans. 

NAMES  OF  FRUIT.— H.    .Y,—l,  Blenheim  orange ;     2, 
Improved  Bess  Pool. 


Around    the     Markets 

DUIUXG  tlu'  pa^t  u\i-k  tlK-  public  havu 
been  intrigued  by  reports  iu  the  daily 
k  Pre^s  of  greenstuff  being  so  pleatitui  at 
I  Covent  Garden  as  to  be  given  away  by 
I  pliilanthropic  salesmen.  This  is  one  of 
'  those  rumours  which  are  based  on  truth, 
but  do  not  contain  the  wholetruth.  *  Grf  en- 
stuff  has  been  given  away,  and  anyone  could  have  had  any 
quantity  for  the  taking  'away,  but  its  only  \-alne  was  as 
potential  manure  to  the  allotment  holder,  for  starV-iug 
poultry  would  sadly  turn  away  from  it  ;  rabbits,  being 
fastidious  feeders,  would  at  once  turn  up  their  noses  at 
it.  Much  of  this  "  free  for  the  taking  "  greens  was  Cher- 
bourg Cabbage,  become  stale  long  before  it  saw;  the  light 
(5f  day  in  the  market,  and  green  vegetables  ■  of  all 
kinds  quickly  become  unsaleable  at  this  season.  Any 
of  a  soft  nature  will  heat  perceptibly  within  t^^Vn'ty-four 
hours. 

In  spite  of  this  plentitude  of  inferior  greenstuff,  good 
samples  iiave  sold  readily  and  at  remunerative  prices — 
as  always,  there  has  been  a  good  demand  for  the  best  ; 
in  fact,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  market  axiom  that  "the 
best  always  sells."  Spring  Cabbages,  tresh  and  wholesome, 
but  by  no  means  large,  realise  4s.  per  dozen  :  good 
Cabbage  Greens  are  up  to  8s.  per  bag.  Broccoli,  which 
has  been  exceptionally  good,  is  now  at  a  low  ebb  ;  so 
much  is  obeying  Nature's  call  and  becoming  "  seedy," 
and  is  not  nauch  in  request.  Eeally  good  English  Cauli- 
flowers cost  quite  4s.  6d.  per  dozen  in  the  market,  though 
others  may  be  had  for  the  same  money  for  a  two-dozen 
bag.  Lettuces  of  good  quality  are  more  plentiful,  though 
some  consignments  of  Cabbage  Lettuce  from  Evesham 
arrived  in  a  heated  condition.  For  some  inexplicable 
reason  the  majority  of  people  prefer  Cos  Lettuce  and  will 
pay  double  the  price,  ev^n  when,  as  now,  they  have  no 
hearts  whereas  the  Cabbage  Lettuce  are  nicely  hearted 
and  much  more  succulent. 

Outdoor  Asparagus  seems  to  have  come  on  with  a  rush, 
judging  irom  the  greatly  increased  offerings  of  this  week. 
The  Worcestershire  supplies  are  finer  than  usual,  in  spite 
of  being  plentiful  prices  arc  much  too  high  so  a  deal 
lacks  buyers.  As  usual  the  very  best  comes  from  Devon, 
and  is  a  tribute  to  the  manurial  value  of  Seaweed,  which 
is  largely  used  there  as  a  top-dressing  to  the  beds.  The 
best  "Devon  "Grass"  fetches  more  than  double  that 
irom  Evesham. 

New  Potatoes  from  Guimsey  are  down  to  lOd.  end  8d. 
per  lb.  and  are  far  superior  to  the  Canary  Island  and 
Algerian  grown,  which  may  be  had  at  about  6d.  Old 
Potatoes  are  soaring  in  price,  yet  many  lots  are  of  quite 
inflifferent  quality.  Sometimes  one  wonders  wiiether 
or  not  there  r?ally  is  a  control  price. 

In  the  fruit  markets  lorced  Strawberries  have  dropped 
to  as  low  as  6s.  per  lb.,  though  the  best  fetch  18s.  The 
lower  price  is  for  poorLsh  samples.  In  fact,  the  Straw- 
berries in  the  market  are  a  very  mixed  lot.  OraDg<'s  are 
still  verj'  dear  and  the  wastage  nearly  as  gre.-'t  as  ev.^r. 
The  Al  brand  from  Candia  must  have  been  particularly 
fine  wh?n  packed.  I  have  just  unpacked  a  case  of  these 
fruits  which  average  10  inches  in  circumference,  the  sound 
fruits  are  of  wonderful  colour  and  fine  quality.  In  this 
case  only  one-sixth  had  to  be  thrown  away — quitt  a  small 
proportion  of  unsound  fruits  these  days.  Dessert  Apples 
are'at  top  prices,  the  principal  home-grown  varieties  are 
Bramley's  and  Newtown's.  The  French  Goid?n  Pippins 
are  still  very  good,  and  the  Australian  consignments 
are  of  very  attractive  appearance.  A.  COSTER. 

April  23.  

Pestibux. — -\  reader  wTites  about  this  chemically 
treated  lime  preparation :  "  My  own  garden  is 
occupving  all  my  leisure  now,  and  as  I  am 
numbered  among  those  whose  days  are  occupied 
in  other  directions  I  am  able  to  speak  feeling!  y 
regarding  the  boon  of  the  Summer  Time's  advent. 
I  have  just  made  a  very  pleasing  and  interesting 
discovery.  I  had  a  corner  in  my  garden,  which, 
having  for  some  time  been  smothered  in  a  dense 
matted  growth  of  Hypericums  and  Lv'simachia, 
was  found  upon  clearing  to  be  just  swarming 
with  woodlice.  millipedes  and  grubs.  I  happened 
to  have  a  bag  of  Pestibtrx  by  me  and  decided 
to  try  the  effect  of  it  on  this  corner.  The 
whole  patch  is  now  cleared  of  living  pests,  and  I 
relate  this  to  offset  the  cynical  statements  of 
sceptics  who  have  no  faith  in  soil  fiunigants  or 
dry  sprays.  Like  spraying,  the  cleansing  of  the  soil 
is  a  matter  of  such  importance  that  it  is  worth 
while  giving  publicity  to  instanc-:s  of  success." 


Enemies   and    Diseases   of 
Roses 

DL'RIXG  the  whole  long  history  of 
Rose  culture  in  Britain  growers  have 
I  had  to  grapple  with  a  niunber  of 
'  insect  pests  and  fungoid  diseases 
which,  if  left  to  follow  the  bent  of 
their  own  inclinations,  would  ruin  our  national 
flower  in  the  space  of  a  very  fe\v  years. 

When  one  considers  the  multitude  and  variety 
of  concoctions  and  appliances  that  are  upon 
the  market  for  the  express  purpose  of  destroying 
Rose  pests  and  maladies,  one  of  two  conclusions 
are  forced  upon  the  mind — either  that  the  goods 
are  inefficient,  or  that  they  are  not  used  to 
advantage.  It  is  not  well,  however,  to  be  too 
ready  to  declare  either  view,  for  there  are  reasons 
why,  even  with  judicious  and  skilful  use  of  highly 
efficient  remedies  or  antidotes,  we  cannot  for  any 
length  of  time  rid  our  gardens  of  foes.  One  of 
the  chief  reasons  is  that  most  of  the  creatures 
and  the  diseases  that  attack  Roses  are  just  as 
prone  to  attack  a  great  many  other  plants,  not 
only  in  our  gardens,  but  in  hedgerows  and  waste 
lands  ;  and  thus  although  we  may  succeed  iu 
destroying  every  sign  of  this  or  that  foe  to  be 
found  on  our  plants  at  a  given  time,  there  will 
assiuredly  be  other  hordes  within  a  comparatively 
narrow  radius  that  before  long  will  invade  us 
and  make  fresh  onslaughts  upon  the  objects  of 
our  care. 

Often  we  are  unaware  of  the  presence  of  trouble 
imtil  it  has  so  firmly  established  itself  as  to  be 
in\Tilnerable,  and  whereas  the  use  of  a  preventative 
applied  beforehand  might  well  avert  attack,  its 
use  at  a  later  stage  may  at  best  merely  modify 
the  extent  of  the  damage.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  some  of  the  fungoid  maladies,  as 
will  be  explained  more  fidly  in  due  course. 

Green  Fly  (Aphis  rosae). — This,  surely,  is  the 
most  prevalent  and  persistent  of  all  Rose  enemies, 
and  few  indeed  are  the  gardens,  that  go  through 
an  entire  season  without  some  trouble  %vith  green 
fly,  and  yet  it  is  really  one  of  the  easiest  insects 
to  kill.  Why,  then,  is  it  so  rampant  and  omni- 
present ?  A  few  details  regarding  its  character, 
life  history  and  habits  mil  afford  some  etUighten- 
ment.  Few  living  creatures,  except  bacteria, 
are  so  amazingly  prolific  as  the  aphides.  A  single 
female  will  produce  nearly  a  hundred  young, 
antl  in  little  more  than  a  week  these  youngsters 
will  themselves  become  breeders.  Thus  within 
forty  days  the  progeny  of  the  original  female  may 
be  estimated  to  number  somewhere  approaching 
seventy  millions.  With  power  of  migration,  and 
a  wide  latitude  as  regards  adaptability  to  varied 
diet,  it  may  be  easily  tinderstood  that  even  though 
we  may  gain  a  brief  mastery  over  the  hosts  actually 
on  our  Roses,  there  will  assuredly  be  reinforcements 
which  in  a  brief  space  of  time  will  make  their 
appearance,  and  again  and  yet  again  right  through 
the  sunmier  and  autumn  it  will  be  necessary  to 
cope  with  green  fly.  A  remarkable  fact  regarding 
aphides  is  that  from  spring  throughout  summer 
they  are  viviparous,  producing  live  yoimg  ;  but 
the  last  batch  of  breeders  in  the  autumn  become 
oviparous,  depositing  eggs  in  the  joints  and  crevices 
of  bushes  and  plants  ;  and  although  frost  kills 
all  the  flies,  these  eggs  pass  safely  through  the 
winter  and  hatch  out  in  spring  to  perpetuate  the 
species. 

With  these  facts  impressed  upon  one's  mind, 
it  should  become  apparent  to  all  that  the  early 
spring,  when  the  eggs  are  hatching,  and  before 
the  breeders  become  productive,  is  the  finest 
time  of  all  to  make  free  use  of  sprays  or  powders, 
and  that  at  this  time  our  attention  should  not 
merely  be  given  to  Roses,  but  to  other  plants  and 


shrubs,  and  even  hedges  where  there  may  be  batches 
of  eggs  or  colonies  of  young  breeders.  Fiurther- 
more.  we  must  realise  that  it  is  of  extreme 
importance  to  destroy  the  late  autumn  flies  before 
they  have  the  opportunity  to  lay  eggs.  The 
frequent  tendency  is  to  relax  efforts  when  the 
flowering  season  is  practically  over,  comforting 
ourselves  that  before  long  the  flies  wUl  disappear, 
but  overlooking  the  fact  that  they  are  depositing 
the  nucleus  of  next  year's  hordes. 

The  actual  damage  done  by  aphides  is  sucking 
the  sap  from  the  points  of  young  shoots  and 
newly-forming  leaves,  supplemented  by  the  deposit 
of  a  sticky  slime  called  honey  dew,  which  chokes 
the  pores  of  the  foliage  and  bark,  thus  hampering 
healthy  respiration. 

The  insects  individually  are  weak,  fragile  and 
easily  killed,  and  many  concoctions  of  a  very 
crude  and  simple  nattu-e  have  been  used  to  destroy 
them,  such  as  soap  ;  quassia,  which  does  not  reallj- 
kiU,  but  renders  the  surface  of  the  plants  dis- 
tasteful and  tends  to  drive  away  the  pests  to  more 
agreeable  feeding  grounds ;  tobacco  powder, 
which  chokes  and  suffocates  the  flies  that  come 
in  contact  with  it ;  and  paraffin,  which  is  deadljr 
enough,  and  would  doubtless  annihilate  the  pest 
were  it  possible  to  get  a  thin  film  over  every 
portion  of  the  leaves  and  stems.  The  trouble  is 
that  paraffin  will  draw  itself  into  globules,  leaving 
passages  of  escape  for  the  enemy. 

The  chemist  has  come  to  our  aid  and  given  us 
mixtures  which  combine  the  virtues  and  coimteract 
the  defects  of  the  foregoing  substances  ;  and  the 
grower  has  the  choice  of  various  proprietary 
spravs  that  combine  in  perfect  balance  the  acrid 
properties  of  quassia,  the  killing  power  of  paraffin, 
the  suffocating  propensity  of  tobacco  powder, 
and  the  adhesive  qualities  of  soft  soap.  Therefore 
the  use  of  a  thoroughly  good  aphicide  or  insecticide 
is  to  be  recommended,  and  if  persevered  with 
will  keep  a  Rose  garden  or  Rose  bed  free  from  fly. 
and  in  the  long  run  the  use  of  such  remedies  wiU 
'  prove  to  be  economical.  There  is  one  thing  that 
above  all  others  should  be  relied  upon.  That  is 
nicotine.  If  an  insecticide  contains  nicotine  it 
may  be  depended  upon  to  clear  out  green  fly. 
I  have  put  this  to  the  test,  by  first  using  an  ordinary 
soft  soap — quassia  spray  with  disappointing 
results,  and  then  adding  to  the  same  stock  fluid, 
a  small  proportion  of  highly  concentrated  nicotine, 
the  addition  residting  in  complete  success.  A 
number  of  spraying  preparations  are  obtainable 
which  contain  nicotine,  and  in  view  of  the  diffi- 
cidty  at  present  of  obtaining  nicotine  by  itself. 
it  is  well  to  rely  upon  the  prepared  fluids  that 
contain  it. 

■  WTiere  aphis  is  specially  troublesome  I  would,. 
even  for  Roses,  resort  to  winter  and  early  spring 
spraying  with  a  caustic  wash ;  but  here  again. 
I  would  emphasise  the  necessity  for  accurate 
blending  of  chemicals,  such  as  we  may  depend 
upon  getting  from  the  firnrs  who  make  a  speciality 
of  horticultural  sprays. 

This  article  deals  with  aphides  on  Roses  in  the 
open.  Roses  under  glass  require  treatment  in 
winter  as  well  as  in  summer,  but  this  will  be  dealt 
with  in  a  later  article  dealing  with  indoor  pests. 

Ants  have  a  bearing  upon  oiu'  subject  because, 
although  they  themselves  do  not  trouble  Roses 
they  act  as  farmers  to  aphides  and  ivill  carry  the 
wingless  flies  from  exhausted  feeding  grotmd? 
to  fresh  shoots,  the  ants  simply  feeding  on  the 
honey  dew  deposits  from  well-fed  aphides.  Ants 
may  be  driven  away  from  the  Roses  by  drenching 
with  a  noxious  spray,  but  to  actually  destroy 
them  a  search  must  be  made  for  their  nests,  which 
can  be  destroyed  according  to  convenience  by 
boiling  water,  paraffin  oil,  or  by  the  dibbing  in 
of  naphthalene.  P.  P.  X. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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THE    GARDEN. 


Vll. 


Onions! 


The     finest      food 
for  all  vegetables. 

POTATOES 

CARROTS 

TURNIPS 

PARSNIPS 

BEETROOTS 

PEAS 

BEANS 

GREEN  CROPS 


THEefficacy  of  Multiple  in  Onion  firowinti 
is  spoken  well  of  by  Allotment  Holders 
and  Gardeners,  who  use  it  year  after  year. 
Mr.  Bradley,  Horticultural  Instructor  to 
the  Kent  Education  Committee  refers  to 
Onions  in  his  comparative  reports  on  the 
use  of  Multiple  versus (a  well  adver- 
tised soil  dressinti  for  increasing  crops). 
From  a  square  rod  of  land  treated  with 
*~'l  Multiple.  Mr.  Bradley  harvested  168  lb=. 
of  Onions-  From  a  second  similar  plot  treated  with 
the  other  material  the  crop  only  weighed  137  lbs- 
And  from  another  similar  plot  to  which  no  manurial 
help  had  been  provided  the  yield  was  only  122  lbs. 
Adequate  proof  that  it  pays  to  use  Multiple  for 
Onion  ^^rowing- 

Multiple 

GARDEN    PLANT    FOOD. 

PRICES 


112  lb.  bags 
28  lb.     „ 
7  lb.     „ 


Each. 

23/- 

6/6 

2/- 


Each. 

561b.  bags  .  12/- 
141b.  ,,  .  3/6 
Large  Cartons      I/- 


ALL    SEEDSMEN    SELL    IT 


^^' 


ROBINSON  BROTHERS,  LTD., 


WEST  BROMWICH,  STAFFS. 


Ml 


and  never- 
ending  work 
as  well. 

Far  the  best  way  of  removing 

weeds  from  paths,  drives,  etc., 

is      to      water    them     with     a 

solution  of 

COOPERS 

WEEDICDE 

which  not  only  destroys  the 
weeds  completely  but  sterilises 
the  ground  for  months  after- 
wards, so  that  no  more  weeds 
can  grow  in  the  interval. 

Receiveil  the    "  Commended "  award  of  tbe 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

Sold    in     quart    and     ^-gallon    tins, 

1,    2,    5    and    lO-gallmi    drums,  and 

20  and  4U-gallon  casks. 


COOPER'S  1-50  WEED-KiLLER 

is  also  .111  excellent  prejiaration  for 
abolisliiiig  weeds,  but  lower  in  price  and 
loss  concentrated  than  "  Weedicido." 


Of    Agjnts    everywhere. 

■Sole  Manufnclvreri : 

WILLM-  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS, 

BERKHAMSTED. 


ANTI  FLY  POWDER 

Absolute      preventive      of      Onion,    Carrot    and 
Celery  Fly,  also  Common  Cabbage  Caterpillar 

Per  cwt.,  18/5  ;   J  cwt.,  9/6  ;   28  lbs.,  4/9. 

"Le  FRUITIER  iVlANURE 

The  Perfection  of  Plant  Food. 
Cwt.,  30/-  ;    i  cwt.,  16/-  ;    28  lb3.,  9/-  :]  14  lbs.,  5/-. 

POTATO  MANURE  "  SUCCESS."  As  supplied 
to  Allotment  Holder  Associations. 

BONES  AND  BONE  MEAL  for  Vine  Borders. 

ELECTRIC  WEED  KILLER,  Liquid  and  Powder. 
For  Carriage  Drives  and  Garden  Patlis. 

GRUBICIOE    SOIL    FUMIGANT.      The    Under- 
^  ',.  ground  Insecticide,  17/4  per  cwt. 

Carriage  paid  on  all  the  above, 

LOAM,  RICH,  YELLOW,  FIBROUS  Quotations 
in  truck  loads  to  any  station. 

GREENHOUSE  BLINDS  made  up  to  any  size  and 
fixed  by  our  experienced  fitters. 

MOWERS  FROM  STOCK.  All  sizes,  all  prices. 
Special  value.  Type  "  K  "  side  wheel  machine. 
9in.  driving  wheel.  Five  blades  and  under  Ijnife, 
best  Sheffield  steel.  Light  running,  swift  cutting, 
size  loin.,  55/2.     Carriage  Paid. 

GARDEN       HOSE,      SPRAYING       MACHINES 
TOOLS. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  largest  Horticultural  Stock  in 
the  Kingdom  (Post  free). 


Wm.WOOD  &  SON,  Ltd., 

THE  ROYAL   HORTICULTURISTS  BY 
APPOINTMENT, 

BEECHWOOD  WORKS, 
TAPLOW,  BUCKS. 


Telepiione  No.  : 
BURNHAM  79. 


Telegrams  : 
"  GARDENING,  TAPLOW.' 


WELLS' 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

TWELVE     BEST    EARLY     FLOWERING     FOR 
SEPTEMBER. 


Betty  Spark,  pink. 
Champ  d'Or,  yellow. 
Gioachers  Crimson. 
Horace  Martin,  yellow. 
Normandie,  pink. 
Sanctity,  white. 


Carrie,  yellow. 
Framfleld  Early  White. 
Golden  Diana. 
Mrs.  J.  Fielding,  bronze. 
Provence,  pink. 
Verona,  terra-cotta. 


One  plant  of  each  of  above  dozen,  5/-  ;  two  plants 
of  each,  9/- ;  three  plants  of  each,  13/6 ;  four 
plants  of  each,  16/-  :  eight  plants  of  each  (95  In 
all),  for  30/-  ;  or  100  plants  of  early  flowering,  in 
25  varieties,  30/-. 


Descriptive  Catalogue  post  free  on  application. 


W.  WELLS  &  CO.,  Merstham, 

SURREY 


RITO 

I Matiufacturcd  under  Royal   Leiterti   Patent.) 

MULTIPLIES     ALL     ALLOTMENT 
AND  GARDEN  CROPS  AND   PRO- 

The  RITO  Smile.       duceS       FRAGRANT     FLOWERS. 

Rito  replaces  stable  manure. 

01  all  Corn   Merchants,  Florists,  Stores,   etc.,  Icwt. 
19/6,  56lbs.  lO;-,  281bs.  5/9,  141bs.  3j3,  Tibs.  1/9. 

The  Molassine  Co.,  Ltd.,  22,  Tunnel-avenue, 
Greenwich,  S.E.'O. 

Rito  Suits  Everything  That  Grows. 


APPOINTED  BY   2^" 


ROYAL  WARRANT 


'RANSOMES' 

LAWN  MOWERS 

"The    Best     in    the    World" 


HAND  LAWN 
MOWERS  OF 
ALL   TYPES 


Patent  Chain 
Automaton." 


All    orders    will    be    executed 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 


also 

MOTOR,  HORSE,  PONY 

and 

DONKEY    MOWERS 

Write  for  List  No.    101    to 

Ransomes,  Sims  &  Jef  f  eries,  Ltd. 
Orwell  Works,  Ipswich. 

Sold    by     all     Ironmongers    and     Seedsmen 


VIU. 
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POULTRY      NOTES 


By    W.     POWELL-OWEN,     F.B.S.A. 


I  WONDER  why  it  is  that  so  many  poultry- 
keepers  place  cost  of  feeding  before  results 
instead  of  vice  versa.  After  all,  the  two 
are  inseparable  for  the  reason  that  one 
depends  upon  the  other. 

Don't  Feed  Cheaply.-^A  Garden-  reader 
^vrites  me  for  an  "  inexpensive  "  system  of  feeding 
his  layers,  which  is  responsible  for  this  reminder. 
-Another  ajks  if  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  give 
free-range  fowls  any  hand-feeding  during  the 
spring  and  summer.  And  she  reminds  me  that 
the  fowls  have  complete  range  over  fields  so  can 
"pick  up  animal  food  and  grass  ad  lib.  It  is  well 
here  to  say  once  more  that  your  egg  results  will 
depend  upon  how  you  feed,  and  cheap  feeding 
is  in  consequence  a  fallacy.  In  a  nutshell,  eggs 
must  be  fed  for,  as  in  the  first  place  laying  stock 
need  a  given  amount  of  food  for  maintenance, 
and  it  is  the  surplus  beyond  that  which  the  hen 
can  and  does  put  to  egg-making. 

Rearing  of  Chicks. — My  remarks  apply  equally 
to  chicks,  which  are  not  the  "  cast-iron  "  creatures 
many,  in  their  ignorance,  believe  them  to  be. 
Only  the  other  day  a  correspondent  sent  seven 
dead  chicks  to  me  and  could  not  understand  why 
they  were  dying  so  rapidly.  Sifting  out  the 
evidence,  I  found  that  the  mash  consisted  of 
bran,  middlings  and  clover-meal  in  equal  parts, 
while  kibbled  wheat  and  maize  formed  the  scratch 
mi.xture.  Such  is  not  suitable  for  day-old  chicks. 
There  is,  I  find,  no  alternate  method  of  feeding 
chickens,  and  if  they  are  not  well  fed,  then  they 
die.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  start  them  off  on 
the  best  foods  that  are  easily  digested,  and  to 
avoid  the  coarser  grades  until  they  are  well  on 
their  feet. 

Why  Hens  Die. — if  poultry-keepers  were 
aware  of  the  intricate  nature  of  a  hen's  digestive 
system,  they  would  be  more  careful  in  feeding. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  most  of  the  ails  and  deaths 
in  adult  stock  (and  yoimg  chicks  for  that  matter) 
are  due  to  faulty  feeding.  There  are  three  impor- 
tant organs  that  I  must  mention,  viz.,  the  crop, 
stomach  and  gizzard  respectively,  and  the  "  in- 
between"  apertures  connecting  them  up  are  very 
small.  So  much  so  that  I  have  often  known  a 
large  whole  Maize  to  block  up  the  entrance.  And 
if  such  happens  the  digestive  system  stops,  the 
food  in  the  organs  goes  sour,  and  the  bird  is 
inwardly  poisoned  by  the  gasses  from  the  stale 
foodstuffs.  These  notes  are  intended  to  warn 
those  poultry-keepers  who  do  not  mince  up  the 
scraps  fine  enough,  in  consequence  losing  many 
of  their  birds  from  crop  compaction. 

Digestive  Disorders. — Large  pieces  of  bacon 
rind,  meat,  cheese  rind,  Cabbage,   Potato  peeling 


and  the  like  very  readily  cause  a  stoppage,  and 
one  should  be  most  careful  to  mince  up  such 
dangerous  scraps  very  finely  before  adding  them 
to  the  mash.  When  such  Ecraps  are  boUed  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  minci  them  first  and  after 
boiling  they  can  be  strained  and  added  to 
the  mash.  The  same  applies  equally,  or  perhaps 
to  an  even  greater  extent,  to  young  chicks, 
as  the  digestive  organs  are  built  on  more  slender 
lines  and  the  apertures  are  so  very  small.  Invari- 
ably it  is  the  use  of  coarse  or  indigestible  food- 
stuffs which  causes  heavy  mortality  among  chicks. 
Many  owners  think  that  it  must  necessarily  be 
an  epidemic  or  scourge  that  is  responsible  for 
losing  seven  or  eight  chiclis  daily  out  of  a  brood  and 
never  suspect  injudicious  feeding. 

White  Diarrhoea  in  Chicks. — Directly  a 
poultry-keeper  finds  his  chicks  dying  in  sevens 
or  tens  he  invariably  suspects  white  diarrhoea, 
and  it  is  a  pity  he  is  led  to  suppose  this  by  articles 
on  this  dreaded  American  disease,  which  not  only 
mislead,  but  also  do  much  to  "  put  the  wind 
up  "  poultry-keepers  and  so  result  in  wrong  treat- 
ment of  the  chicks.  True  in  white  diarrhoea 
chicks  die  off  like  flies,  but  the  scourge  is  not  so 
common  here  as  in  America,  nor  is  it  present  in 
10  per  cent,  of  the  cases  suspected  over  here. 
Why  think  of  white  diarrhoea  because  chicks  die 
in  goodly  numbers  ?  If  all  in  a  brood  were  tm- 
wisely  fed,  it  would  be  rather  odd,  surely,  if  all 
except  one  little  chick  survived.  Each  has  the 
same  indigestible  food,  and  deaths  should  be 
heavy  in  consequence. 

Doctoring  Young  Chicks.— It  is  very  difficult 
to  doctor  young  chicks  when  they  ail,  which  sho^\'S 
upon  what  slender  lines  they  are  built.  Far 
better  is  it  to  ward  off  ailments  by  clever  feeding 
and  management,  so  that  if  ailments  do  come  along 
the  chicks  will  be  able  to  withstand  them  and  fight 
against  them.  You  will  in  most  broods  have 
deaths  because  many  hatch  out  before  absorbing 
their  yolks  properly,  and  a  small  percentage  may 
be  set  aside  for  such  losses.  But  if  mortality  is 
heavy,  suspect  feeding,  and  you  will  be  right  in 
most  cases-  Then  be  sure  to  change  the  system 
of  feeding  and  to  bring  in  an  entirely  new  lot  of 
foods  suspecting  an  irritating  or  indigestible 
ingredient  in  the  other  selection.  And  put  the 
little  ones  for  a  day  or  two  mainly  on  wet  mash 
with  a  complete  absence  of  coarse  materials. 
Glauber's  salt  in  the  drinking  water  might  precede 
the  change  over  and  milk  be  given  to  drink. 

Overheating  the  Chicks. — There  are  many 
causes  of  diarrhoea,  and  after  wTong  feeding  I 
blame  too  g»eat  a  heat  in  the  foster-mother  or 
overcrowding.  When  newly  hatched  chicks  need 
a  warm  sleeping  chamber,  but  at  the  earliest, 
bearing  the  season  and  elements  in  mind,  the 
temperature  should  be  dropped.  The  comfort  of 
the  chick  is  the  main  point  of  guidance,  and  if 
the  brood  is  bright  and  active  as  a  whole  little 
is  \vrong.  If  the  little  ones  become  dull  and 
listless,  suspect  too  high  a  temperature.  Over- 
crowding is  often  forced  upon  the  poultry-keeper 
because  of  the  wrong  construction  of  fosters  and 
brooders.  For  instance,  no  allowance  is  made 
for  the  growth  of  the  chicks.  The  latter  grow, 
and  with  them  their  accommodation  should  like- 
wise increase  in  capacity.  In  due  coiurse  we  may 
see  these  innovations,  but  not  till  poultry-keepers 


show  that  they  do  not  want  cheap  plant  but 
practical  apparatus  for  which  they  are  ready  to 
pay.  Nine-tenths  of  the  cheap  brooders  are 
but  death-traps,  but  they  have  a  following  because 
of  their  cheapnesi. 

Chicks  Need  Room.^If  chicks  are  to  grow 
apace,  they  must  have  ample  room.  When  they 
overgrow  the  capacity  of  their  heated  chamber, 
I  should  prefer  to  see  them  split  up  into  smaller 
broods.  And  when  they  are  ready  to  leave  the 
foster-mother  at  six  or  eight  weeks  of  age  they 
should  go  into  cockerel  boxes  or  growing  houses. 
At  first  a  large  bottomless  box  can  be  placed 
inside  the  larger  house  for  the  chicks  to  sleep  in, 
the  box  resting  on  deep  litter,  and  later  this  can 
be  removed  so  that  the  growing  stock  can  use  the 
main  house.  It  is  headroom  that  chicks  need, 
and  most  chicken  plant  is  not  deep  enough.  That 
is  why  I  like  to  see  young  chicks  out  in  cockerel 
boxes  at  the  earliest.  It  would  be  all  the  better 
if  one  could  by  telescopic  arrangements  raise  the 
hovers,  brooders  and  sleeping  compartments  as 
the  chicks  got  older,  the  plant  thus  growing  with 
the  youngsters.     A  free  hint  to  manufacturers  ! 

Separating  the  Sexes. — The  onus  falls  upon 
the  owner  from  the  shell  to  maturity,  as  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  keep  the  chicks  alive.  The 
fruits  of  the  harvest  are  seen  when  maturity  is 
reached,  as  then  one  can  get  an  idea  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  chickens  have  made  satisfactory  progress 
and  development.  Overcrowding  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  slow  growth,  and  it  is  unfair  on  the 
chicks  to  cramp  them  for  room  and  then  expect 
them  to  thrive.  In  like  manner  is  it  imwise  to 
"herd"  chicks  of  both  sexes  together  for  too 
long,  as  you  may  rest  assured  that  the  young 
cockerels  are  going  to  have  their  own  share  of 
food  and  a  good  bit  that  the  pullets  ought  to 
get. 

Telling  the  Sexes  of  Chicks. — It  is  a  pity  that 
it  is  so  difficult  for  the  beginner  to  tell  the  sexes, 
especially  in  heavy  breeds,  at  an  early  date.  In 
light  breeds  it  is  not  so  difficult,  but  still  the  fact 
remains  that  poultry-keepers  do  not  practise 
grading  into  sizes  and  sexes  to  the  fullest  extent. 
The  more  cockerels  in  a  brood  the  less  quickly 
will  the  pullets  grow  and  develop.  There  are 
three  vital  factors  governing  successful  chicken 
rearing,  namely,  (i)  continuous  grading  of  flocks 
into  sizes,  (2)  separation  of  the  sexes  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  and  (3)  allowance  of  plenty  of 
"elbow"  room  for  tne  growing  chicks  from  shell 
to  maturitv. 


ADVICE    ON    POULTRY    MATTERS. 

Mr.  W.  Powell-Owen,  The  G.-vrden'  Poultry 
E.xperl,  will  he  pleased  to  answer,  free  of  charge,  any 
questions  dealing  with  poultry-keeping,  .i  stamped 
and  addressed  envelope  should  be  enclosed,  when  a 
lengthy  and  detailed  reply  will  be  posted  promptly. 
Communications  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  W.  Powell- 
Owen,  care  of  The  Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street. 
Strand,  \V.C.2.  Samples  of  foods  {report  thereon  and 
suggested  use),  is.  6d.  ;  post-mortems,  2S.  6d.  each. 
Send  samples  and  dead  fowls  {latter  by  rail  and  letters 
under  separate  cover)  direct  to  W.  Powell-Owen, 
"  Powell-Owen"  Poultry  Bureau,  47.4,  High  Streit, 
Hampstead,  .Y.W'.3. 
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Your  ground  needs  nutrition 

Denial  of  this  means  poverty  of  results.  If  "Canary 
Guano"  is  applied  (an  easy  task)  you  will  be  amazed  at 
the  prodigious  and  prolitic  results.  All  vet^etable  and 
fruit  crops  at  their  heaviest.  Flowers  bloom  in  greater 
profusion,  and  lawns  become  rich  with  verdure. 
Quality,  too.  is  vastly  improved  if 


CANARY  GUANO 


be  used.  This  wondeiful  con- 
ceni rated  fertilizer  can  be 
obtained  from  all  Seedsmen  in 
cartons  l/-  each :  bags  2/6, 
■i/-,  10/-  20/-  and  30/-  each,  or 
direct  from  the  makers. 

Do  not  be  satisfied 
with  any  substitute. 

Wri/c  o-rf.jy  /o>-  FfiEE 
Canary  Gtiuno  Booklet. 
whicJi  contains  expert 
advice  on  all  gardening 
subjects. 

Chemical  Union,  Ltd. 

IPSWICH 
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BURNS   ON    THE    GROUND 
NO    APPARATUS    REOUIRtO 


THE     KING     OF    FUMIGANTS 

AUTO-SHREDS 

Is    CERTAIN     DEATH     to 

Leaf-mining  MaRflots,  White  Fly 
and  all  Pests  infestinj'  Plants 
under  Gloss.  In  boxes  to  fumi- 
gate 1,000  cubic  feet.  9d.  :  2.500 
cubic  feet.  1/3;  10.000  cubic  feet 
(for  ordinary  Planis).  3/6;  lO.OOIJ 
cubic  feet  (for  tender  foliatied 
Plants'.  4/6  each.  Obtained  of 
all  principal  Seedsmen  and 
Florists. 

ORIGINAL    PATKNTEKS  :  — 

W.  Darlington  &  Sons, 

LIMITED. 

G  Dept.. 
HACKNEY,  LONDON,  E.8 


Ja'nT857     SALES    BY    AUCTION 

of   ROSES,    Herbaceous    Planta,    AZALEAS,    Palms. 

GLADIOLUS  and  other  Bulbs,  RhofiodeDdrons, 

LILIES,  etc..  by  Messrs. 

PROTHEROE     and     MORRIS 

at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms 
Every  WEDNESDAY  and  FRIDAY. 

Write  for  Cat.nloeues.  67  &  68,  Cheapslde.  E.G. 2. 


THE      CLOCHE     CLIP 

P.^TENTED  IN  THE  U.K.  .\ND  ABROAD. 


THE    CLIP    THAT    HOLDS 

FOR  making  continuous  and  other  Cloches  for  the  protection  of 
seeds,  plants,  flowers,  etc. 
STRAWBERRIES   may  be  had   two  to  three  weeks  earlier  by 
their  use.      Glass  of  any  size  may  be  used,  also  old  photographic 
plates.     The  Clip  will  make  a  rigid  Cloche  which  can  be  handled 
without  falling  apart. 


Price  6s.  per  doz.,  3s.  3d.  per  half  doz.,  post  free,  cash  with  order. 

Particulars  and  designs  of  Cloches  in  various  shapes  will  be  sent  on  application. 

THE  CLOCHE  CLIP  CO., 


94,    WOODBRIDGE    ROAD,    GUILDFORD,    SURREY. 


Mrs.  HERBERT   E.   MOLYNEUX 

Offi-rs  sittmgs  of  eggs  from  the  following  : — 

Brown    and    White   Leghorns,   Rhode 
Island    Reds  and  White  Wyandottes. 

All  birds  are  of  highest  class  and  proved  layers 
PRICE    15/-    PER    DOZEN,    CARRIAGE    PAID. 

Brantwood  Cottage,  Reigate  Road,  EWELL 


EGGS   FOR   HATCHING 

From  mv  prize  winning  and  laying  strains  of  Golden, 
Silver  and  Wliite  Wyandottes  (273  egg  strain),  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Wliite  Leghorns  (285  strain).  Black  Wyandotte 
Bantams,  Wliite  Runner  and  Bufl  Orpington  Ducks. 
Second  pens,  10/- ;  first,  15/- ;  special,  20/-  sitting.  Day- 
old  chicks,  30/-  and  40/-  dozen.     Birds  always  for  Sale. 

SYDNEY  HILLER,  F.B.S.A. 

CLEVELAND   POULTRY  FARM,  Standon,    HERTS. 


YOUNG      WOMAN      seeks     situation     as 

Under  Gardener,  or  could  manage  small  place  single  lianded  ; 
experience  ;  good  reference  ;  live  out. — "  Box  5,"  c/o  THE 
G.VEDEN,   20,   Tavistock   Street,   Covent   Garden,   W.C.  2. 


_THE  FINEST  ALL  ROUND  BREED 

is  the  LIGHT  SUSSEX.  The  "Gordon  Gray"  strain  of  Liglit 
Sussex  has  been  bred  for  many  years  for  size  and  number  of  eggs, 
non.broodiness.  winter  production.  Sittings,  chiclts  and  stock  birds 
Pn  s  "so  n-G.  GORDON  GRAY.  Ltd.,  THAXTED.  ESSEX. 


GUARANTEED 

sutppijie:s 


Manures,       Pest       Killers, 

Seeds,      Plants,     Sjrringes, 

Lawn    Improvers,  Netting, 

SoU  P  rifiers.  Weed  Killers 

supplied     under     a     rigid 

Guarantee  of    Satisfaction 

Given  or  Money  Refunded. 

Over  30  years  of  practical 
experience  enables  us  to 
give  Sound  Advice  FREE 
and  the  above  Guarantee 


Advice 
Pr... 

Writ. 

Now. 


Catalogue 

Free. 

Write 

N.w 


^ 


OUR  SYSTEMI 

^^       OF    FEEDING    ENSURES 

CHICKS  THAT  THRIVE 
ROBUST    GROWING    STOCK 
FOWLS  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY 

Tlie  use  of  our  properly  Ijlended  and  easily  diaestcil 
loci.lstufts  is  the  ONLY  WAY  to  cut  down  lieav> 
mortality  in  young  chicks  and  to  secure  full  cgg- 
liaskets  all  the  year  round. 

We  are  practical  poultry-keepers  as  well  as 
poultry  and  food  specialists.  We  know  and  supply 
exactly  what  your  chickens  and  '  fowls  need  for 
maxiuium  results.     May  we  help  you  ? 


Send  for  samples  to-daij 

51 5,  Seven  Sisters  Road 
S.  Tottenham 


Satisfaction 
(juaranteed. 


HUSSEY  Bros. 


WVTH'S 

:      "^  HEBEFORO-     ^"^ 

FAMOUS     FOR    45     YEARS. 


Supply  MANURE  that  suits  all  CROPS  and  SOlLi  A  cu.. 
toiSCr  used  56  lbs.  and  WON  41  PRIZES  outoHl  EXHIBITS 
Trial  PacIielB.  t/4;  Bags,  14  1b  .3/6;  28  lb  ,6(-;55lc\,  t2;.| 
per  owl.  24-       All  Orders  Carnage  Palo. 


GARDENING  MADE    EASY. 

Edited  by  E.  T.  COOK 

200    Pages.  Illustrations. 

PRICE  2/-  Nat.       In  Cloth,  2/6.       By  post,  3d.  extra 


Published  at  the  Offices  of  "  Country  Life,"  20.  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 2. 


BY     APPOINTMENT. 


BY     APPOINTMENT. 


DISINFECTANT  FLUID 

••  A  morihvndtormidtbUm—vontoTbaHHno  againttthebaMlut." 

— Sir  J.  Ceighton-Beownh,  F.E.B. 

Use   Freely   in    Hen    Roosts,    Pigeon 
Cotes,  Aviaries,   etc. 


Against  Influenza.— "  Give  daily  to  all  the  birds  Izal  in  the 
soft  food.  One  liquid  ounce  of  Izal  should  be  added  to  each  eight 
gallons  of  liquid  used  for  mixing  the  soft  food.  The  result  has 
been  so  beneficial  that  I  think  it  should  be  known." 

Invaluable  as   a   remedy   against   Foul    Bpood  and 
I.O.W.  disease   in   Bees. 

Ask   for   special   leaflets   with   instructions  for  use. 


IZAL    POWDER   dusted    among    the   feathers  rids 
the   birds  of  insect   pests. 


IZAL  FLUID„^;»-t,   IZAL  POWDER. 

Sent  carriage  paid  on  receipt  of  remittance. 

Ask  for  Free  Copy  of  "  Healthy  Poultry." 


6(-  per  141b.  bag. 
10/- per  501b.  kee. 


Newton,  Ghambers&  Go.,Ltd.,ThornGlifre,  nr.Sheffleld. 
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Brighter  Homes. 

'T'HE  Spring  sunshine  shows  up  finger-marked 
*"  paint,  tarnished  brasses  and  dirty  tilework. 
Your  home  must  be  made  bright  and  clean  to 
match  the  bright  days.  But  don't  waste  the  hours 
of  sunshine  in  unnecessary  effort. 

Take  Vim  into  your  home  and  have  the  paintwork  look  like  new. 
the  brasses  twinkle  in  the  sun  and  the  kitchen  woodwork  clean 
and  white — with  the  least  possible  labour  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  There's  nothing  like  Vim.  It  brings  brightness  into  your 
house  like  the  sunshine. 

IN    SPRINKLER-TOP    CANISTERS 

Of  all  Grocers,   StoreSt   Oilmen,   Chandlers,   etc. 


MANY   YEARS:  REPUTATION.       ' 

WEED 
KILLER 

LASTrNG  RESULTS  -NO  NEW  EXPERIMENT  , 


r  LABOUR  SAVERS.-EuREKA-  lawn  sand.  ^ 

SoiLFUME   Nicotine   insecticides     FumerS. 

SPRAYS.  AND  OTHER    CHEMICALS    *    SUNDRIES 

L   See  List    please  asr  your  age«t  foa  the  Eureka 
7  articles  -  They  are  always  satisfactory  if  any 
olfflculty  in  obtajning  we  send  direct  carriage  «id 


.OnlyAililitssTOMLmSON&HAYWARD  L7  LINCOLN. 


mm^. 


SAN  ITAS"  Powder 

INSURES  YOUR  CROPS 

Against  SLUGS.  WORMS,  RATS. 
MICE,  CATS  and  BIRDS. 

Large  and  small  tins  and  In  bags, 

of     all     Chemists,     Stores      and 

Xurserymen. 

THE  SANITAS   CO.,  Ltd. 
Limehouae,   London,   E.14. 

Awarded  MedaV.at  Royal  Horticultural 
Exhibition.  I9tt. 


LETHORION 

■ED    METAL    VAPOUR    CC 

Fumigator 


IMPROVED  METAL  VAPOUR  CONE 


Iniroduced  1885. 


N' 


OTHING  yet  intro- 
duced has  surpassed 
this  valuable  method 

of  Fumigating  Greenhouses. 

It   combines   economy  with 

efficiency     in     every     way. 

and  is  certain  death  to   all 

pests,  without  any  injury  to 

vegetation  ! 

Only  a  match  required  for 

starting  it !     Full  directions 

Reeistereil  Trade  Mark  62957     for  USe  OU  each  Cone. 

Prices. — So.  1,  for  Frames  and  "Lean-to's"  up  to  1,000 

cubic  ft..  9d.  each :    No.  2  for  Small  Greenhouses  up  to 

1,500  cubic    ft.,    1(-  each;    No.    3,   for  general  use  in 

Large  Greenhouses  from  2,0L0  to  2,600  cubic  ft.,  1/6  each 

Sold  by  the  Trade  cenerally. 


CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  LONDON,  S.E.  1 


BEES,  BEEHIVES, 
BEE-KEEPING 
APPLIANCES. 

CATALOGUE    FREE. 

E.  H.  TAYLOR 

Wel>wyn,     Herts. 


POULTRY-KEEPING, 

F.Z.S.     9il.  net,  by  post  11(1.- 
"  CoTTNTRY    Lite  " 
Garden,  W.C.  2. 


by   Will    Hooley, 

Published  at  the  Offices  of 
Ltd.,    20,    Ta%1stock    Street,    Covent 


THE   SILVER    MEDAL 

HORSE  SHOE 
BOILER 

THE  PREMIER  HEATER  FOR  SMALL 
GREENHOUSES.  ENSURES  FULL  HEAT 
WITH     LEAST     FUEL    AND    ATTENTION. 


» 


COHPLETE     APPARATUS     NOW     FROM     STOCK. 

List  42  Free. 

CHAS.    P.   KINNELL   &    CO.   LTD. 
65,  65a,  Southwark  St.,  London,  S.E.  1. 
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GLASSHOUSES 

OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS 

SUPPLIED  BY  THE  OLDEST  ESTABLISHED  FIRM  IN  THE  TRADE; 


^Lsp  HEATING  APPARATUS 

FOR    GLASSHOUSES,    PRIVATE 
HOUSES  &  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 


Catalogues  free. 


Please  Address  all  Enquiries  to  Head  Office  : 


. 


J.  WEEKS    &    Co.    (CHELSEA), 

92,  Victoria  Street,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W.I.    b,„„.„.,p„ 


Surveys  by  arrar.s^ement. 


i„.^^--«=ag5ai^3at: 


?%}^®-^^S:g.^gS^'Ji 


PRACTICALLY  AN 

IMPERISHABLE   BLIND 

The   Wood  Laths  are  connected    with    metal 
Hnks.and  form  a  perfect  and  durable  shading. 
Flexible  and  easily  rolled   up. 
A   protection   against  hailstorms. 
Fixed   and   removed  without   difScnlty. 

Send   for  Illustrated    Catalogue. 

ESTIMATES    FREE. 

MESSENGER  &CO.  Ltd. 

LOUGHBOROUGH. 

London  Office:  122,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.I. 


THORNBOROUGH  &  CO.  Ltd.l 

Siiccossurs  to 

PEARCE     &     COMPANY 

IL.ite  HOLLOW.W  ROAD.  X.I 

CONSERVATORIES 
and    GREENHOUSES. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  waiied  upon  by  appointment 
Contractors  to  L.C.C.  &  11  London  Borough  Counoils, 
35  years'  Record.    Good  Work      Catalogue  Posl  Free. 

TOTTENHAM,  N.  17.    '"hone  T  2356.  ; 


ONCE    TRIED     ALWAYS    USED, 

THE  'PATTISSON   LAWN  BOOTS 

SIMPLEST  I         STRONGEST  t         MOST  ECONOMICAL 

Soles  of  best  Endlish  Sole  Leather 
(Waterproofed),  with  Motor  Tyre 
Rubber  Studs. 

The  "  PATTISSON  "  BOOTS  are 
the  most  durable  on  the  market,  oat- 
lasting  several  sets;ot  ordinary  boots 
and  when  worn  out  can  be  many 
times  refitted  and  are  then  egual  to 
new  ones,  but  this  may  only  be  satls- 
FiG.  1  factorily  doDA  by  us,  the  malierB 

RUBBER   SOLES    STRONGLY    RECOMMENDED. 

ftllVER   MERAIft  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  1904,   1914 
OILIER    mCUHLO  ROYAL  INTERNATIONAL.EXHIBITION,  1912 

Used  in  the  ROYAL  (and  in  thousands 

of  the  PRINCIPAL)  GARDENS. 

Hundreds  of  Testimonials. 

The  Field  says:  '*  Rb  good  as  anything 
that  could  ba  devised." 

Mr.  TRODP  (Head  Gardener  to  H.M.  THE 
King.  Balmoral  Castle)  writes  :  "  The  boots 
supplied  2  years  ago  are  as  good  as  ever." 

HluBtratfd  Price  Liat$  from  the  Maken  Fig.  2. 

H.  PATTISSON  &  CO.,  ^■%^^i:V^i>^°s':^'^^ 

Contractors  to  H.M.   Government. 


GROW  YOUR  OWN  VEGETABLES  FREE  FROM  DISEASE  WITH 

THE  MOST  PERFECT        ^  _%  7H  ■ -^  -^  GREENHOUSES 


THE  ONLY  RELIAbVe  AND 
COMPLETE  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  STABLE  MANURE 


BCIBMTIPICALLY    AND    CHBMICALLT    PREPARED. 

In  the  form  of  a  leaf-mould,  ready  for  use  at  ajj-^  time,  (n  the  same  way,  and  for  all  purposes  that  stable  manure  is  put    Goes  further 

(4  buihels  equalling  15  cwts.),  gives  bettef  result,  is  clean  to  handle,  sweet  smelling,  and  free  from  weeds,  worms,  etc. 

Bsport  of  Royal  Horticultural  Society.     "  Your  Patented  Hop  Manure  has  been  used  in  the  Society's  Gardens  at  Wisley.  and  I 

am  pleased  to  report  that  It  has  proved  excellent  for  the  flower  borders,  fruit  and  vegetables  grown  both  under  glass  and  out 

In  the  open  air."  ,,^  ,  „        „     ^,  ^     ■    -       ^  „  ^      .,  (Signed)    W.  WiLKS.  Secretary. 

A  Beautiful  Free  Booklet  gtvtitf;  full  'tarticulars  and  testimonials  sent  on  receipt  of  postcard. 

■K^  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS;  GENUINE  ONLY  IN  OUR  MARKED  BAGS.  CONTAINING  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS.  "VQ 

Prices,  including  bags.  !  bushel  2/3.  4  bushels  6/-,  5-4  bushels  28/9.  10-4  bushels  SS/-,  20-4  bushels  100/- 
Free  on  rail  London.    Carriage  forward  for  cash  with  order. 

WAKELEV'S  GROUND  GARDEN  LIME  (Caustic  or  Quick  Lime),  3/-  bushel  bag,  carriage  forward. 

WAKELEY'S  Empire  FERTILISER 

A  valuable  Plant  Food  for  Allotment  and  General  Garden  use,  snnple  to  apply.     Particulars  and  Guaranteed 

Analysis  free.    Price  including  bag  5 

141b.  bag, 3/3;    56  lbs. ,11/6;    1  cwt.,  22/- 

Best  Yellow  FibrotisLoam,4/-,  and  Leaf  Mould,  4/6.     Coarse  Silver  Sand.  5/6,  and  Brown 

Fibrous  Peat,  5/6  per  sack.   Basic  Slag,  6/3.  Superphosphates,  10/6.  Bone  Meal,  22/6 

Kainit,   10/6  per  cwt. 

See  Free  Booldetns  above  for  prices  o'  smalle,-  quanUties.  also  oilier  goods. 
^^^^^^  WAKELEY  BROS.   &  CO.     LTD.,  75a,   BANKSIDE,  LONDON.  S.E.I. 


ctstterert 

ciitdinal<e5:the  Garden  , J^£, 
gav-all.(neveari!pund:  r^^::^^i:. 


Sold  everywhere  for  HortlcuTfural  purpose!  in  PACKETS  lOd.  &  IHJ,  and  la 

9RANDBI>ft  SEALED  BAGS:  7  lbs.. 3/9;  14  Ibi.,  6/6  ;  28  lbs.,  11/8;  56  lbs..  SW- :  112  lbs  .  37/-.    Or 

direct  from  ttao  Works     arrlage  Paid  In  the  Onited  Kingdom  for  Ca«h  with  Order  (except  PACKETSJ. 


TO  ACHIEVE  BEST 
RESULTS  USE 


ot«^ 


t^^^ 


^"9^^ 


On  the  market  for  over 
years,  they  still  hold  first 
place  in  the  estimation  of  Horticul- 
turists all  over  the  world  for  QUALITY 
and  RESULTS. 

The  direct  result  of  many  years'  practical  experience  in 
eardeninfi,  they  stand  unrivalled  at  the  present  day  for  every  des- 
cription of  Fruit  bearing,  Flowering  and  Foliage  Plants.  Vegetables, 
etc..  etc. 


;  Ulbs.,  5/-:  ribs.,  3/-:  tins,  1/3 


Lawns 
VINE.  PLANT  &  VEGETABLE  MANURE,  Iislbs.,  50/-;  56lbs..  16/-;  :slbs..  9/- 

Carriage  paid  on  Sli.bs.  and  up  anywlitire  in  United  KintJdom. 
SPECIAL  TOP-DRESSING  MANURE.  SClbs..  isfe;  2Slbs..  10/-:  I4Ibs  .  6/-;  71bs  ,3/6;  tins,!/-. 

Carriatle  i-.Tld  on  561bs.  and  up  anywliere  in  United  Kinedoni. 
B^       WRITE    FOR   OUR   BOOKLET— POST   FREE   ON    REQUEST.      "WS 
SOLD    BY    NURSERYMEN     AND    SEEDSMEN     EVERYWHERE. 


Sole  Makers;  WM.    THOMSON  «  bON^.  LTD.,  CLOVENFORDS,  SCOTLAND. 


xu 


THE  GARDEN.  Ma 

DON'T    BLAME    THE    BLIGHT 

USE 

Kf  MC    DOUGALL'S 

ATAKILLA 
k  NON-POISONOUS 


THE  PERFECT 
INSECTICIDE 

F=^R.Uinr,  F^L-OV/ER,S 
ANO    VECET-ABUES. 


V 


-^ 


1^ 


-ziEVi».'iiX'2-f/r-?'Js;ysr¥rKrr»y3w^rxOTf?TVi-Ji' 


TnisCartoii  Contain*  4t>achetS  r.ich  pacKcl  to  n- 
2i  gallons  C^.-effcctive    insert. . -<f1(   W^- 


::jU-u.v,:::». 


KATAKILLA 


f  OWDEP  M^SECTirinF  WASH 


Ready  for/ 
Use      I 

WHENMIXEoV 


Coppers- 
Nicotine. 

-¥^ 

DESTROYS  CATERPILLARS 
6  ALL  KINDS  OF  APHIS 
CREENC  SLACK  FLY 
DOLPHIN  RED  SPIDER 
CAPSID  BUG   ETC. ETC 


N'>iao  II  ir 


Cartons  to  make  10  gallons  of  wash,  price  2/-  each.  Cartons. to  make  50  gallons  of  wash,  price  6'-  each. 

Supplied    by    the    leading    Nurserymen,    Seedsmen    and    Ironmongers.  "' 
Special  leaflet  on       Insect   Pests,"  sent   free  on  application. 


Sole 
Manufacturers  . 


McDOUGALL  BROS.,  LTD.,*^  l^i^iSLV^^"'  ^'f^" 


Printed  by  Hudson  &  Kearns,  Limited.  Hatfield  Street  Works    Stamford  Sircci    qg    i    ..jpuivji^ — rr: = 

and  by  GeSoe  NeTnes    L  Lixec   «  i  /'  ^H^^^'l^i^L,  ??""/", .f'"-"  L-it.d.  at  20.  Tavistock  Street.  Strand,  W.C.  i. 


THE  -^^t^ua«tti^ 

CARDER 


fHE   FRUIT   FARM 

ol.   LXXXIV.— No.   2529. 

itercd  35  Second-class  Matter  at  the  New  York.  N.Y.,  Post  Office. 


POULTRY 


WOODLAND 


Saturday,    May    8,    1920. 


t REGISTERED   AT  THB    GENERAL-n 
POST    OFFICE   AS  A    NEWSPAPER    I 
AND  FOR    CANADIAN    MAGAZINE    I 
POBT.  -J 


Price  THREEPENCE 

Vcarly   Subscript iuii 
Inland,  15/2  :    Foreign.  17/1 


ANTIRRHINUMS    FOR    BEDDING   OUT. 

See  special  article,  page  234. 


JAPANESE  LILIES  for  Present  Planting 

LILIUM  AURATUm  PLATYPHYLLUM,  strong  bulbs...         per  doz.  36/-  each  3/6 

„                extra  strong  bulbs  ,,  48'-  ,,  4/6 

LONOIFLORUM  WILSONI,  strong  bulbs     ...  ,,  18/-  .,  1/9 

,1                      II           extra  strong  bulbs  ..  25/-  ,,  2  6 

„  ROBUSTUM,  strong  bulbs  18/-  ,19 

II                      II               extra  strong  bulbs  ,,  25/-  ,,  2/6 
SPECIOSUM  (Lancifolium)  ALBUM  KRAETZERI 

strong  bulbs  ,,  30/-  ,,  2/8 

,             extra  strong  bulbs  ,,  36/-  ,.  3  6 

MELPOIVItNEi  strong  bulbs  30/-  ,,  2;9 

,1               extra  strong  bulbs  ,.  36/-  ,,  3/6 

RUBRUM,  strong  bulbs             21/-  ,,  2/- 

„          extra  strong  bulbs   ...  ,,  30/-  ,,  2/9 
DESCRIPT1VI-:     LIST    FREE. 

RADR    A    QnUQ  '*'*'    ''^   ^    ''^'   king   street, 
OHnn    Ob    OUnJ  covent  garden,  london.w.c.?. 

DELPHINIUMS 

Have  a  display  in  September 

A  large  number  ot  customers  who  have  seen  my  exhibits 
in  September  have  acquired  a  number  of  plants,  and 
have  been  highly  delighted  with  the  results. 
I  will  be  pleased  to  forward  a  list  of  varieties  available 
this  season  upon  receipt  of  postcard.  Plants  ready 
in   April. 

W   WELLS,  Jun.,  Hardy    Plant    Nurseries, 
Merstham,  Surrey. 

GHEALS'   DAHLIAS 


New  Illustrated  Catalogue  Post  Free. 


J.CHEAL  &  SONS,  LTD., 

THE    NURSERIES,    CRAWLEY. 

SEED  POTATOES 

SCOTCH     AND    YORKSHIRE     GROWN, 
SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  CLEAR. 

DESCRIPTIVE     LIST     FREE      UN      APPLICATION. 


ISAAC  POAD  &  SONS,  LTD. 

Seed  Potato  Merchants,  YORK. 


THE  GARDEN. 


lMav  8,  1920. 


"THE  GARDEN"  CATALOGUE    GUIDE 


NOTICE  TO  OUR   READERS 

IN  order  to  avoid  waste  in  the  printing  of 
catalogues,  readers  are  advised  to  apply  to 
the  following  firms  for  the  catalogues  they 
require.  We  therefore  beg  to  point  out  that  the 
under-mentioned  firms  will  be  very  pleased  to 
send  their  useful  catalogues  to  our  readers  free 
of  charge,  on  receipt  of  a  post  card. 


Rose  Specialists 


ELISHA  J.  HICKS,   M.C.,  N.R.S.,  etc. 
HURST,   BERKS. 


Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 


KELWAY  &  SON 

Retail  Plant  Department 

LANGPORT,  SOMERSET 


Hardy  Plants 

ColourBorders 

Gladioli 


J.  CHEAL  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

Nurseries 
CRAWLEY 


Landscape 
Qardeners 
Trees  and 
Shrubs,  etc. 


LAXTON  BROS. 

Nurseries 
BEDFORD 


Strawberries 

and 

Fruit  Trees" 


PERRY'S 

Hardy  Plant  Farms 

ENFIELD,   MIDDX. 


Water   Lilies 

and 

Bog  Plants 


CARTER  PAGE  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
52  &  53,  London  Wall, 
LONDON,  E.C.2. 


Antirrhinums, 
Chrysanlhetnums, 
Plants  (Alpine  and 
Herbaceous), 
Violas.  Tomatoes. 


PULHAM  &  SON 
Nurseries 
ELSENHAM,  ESSEX 

J.  JEFFERIES  &  SON,  Ltd. 
Royal  Nurseries 
CIRENCESTER 


Rock,  Alpine 
and  Herbace- 
ous Plants 


Ornamental 
Trees  for  Park 
and  Garden 


Landscape  Gardening 


WHITELEGG  &  CO. 
CHISLEHURST 

write  us 


Landscape  and 
Qarden  Archi- 
tects, specialise 
in  Rock,  Water 
and  Formal 
Gardens,  etc. 


PULHAM  &  SON 


Garden  Craftsmen, 


71,  Newman  Street,  W.  1  and  at   !'£"l"h*"?!:!',i'",*'c,„„p 
Works  :  BROXBOURNE  Pulham.te    Stone 


Nurseries  :  ELSENHAM 


Vases,  Sundials, 
Fountains,  etc. 


Heating  Apparatus 

C.  p.  KINNELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.        New   Boiler 
Greenhouse  Heating  List  No.  42, 

SouTHWARK  St.,  London,  S.E.I    Post  Free 


POULTRY-KEEPING,    by    Will    Hooley, 

F.Z.S.  9d.  uet,  by  jiost  lUl. — Publislied  at  the  Offices  of 
•'  Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  2. 


Garden  Sundries 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 
234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E.  1 


XL    ALL 

Insecticide  & 
Fumigants 


GARDEN  SUPPLIES  Limited  aii  Garden, 

(Boundary  Chem.  Co.)  Estate, 

Chanmer  Street  and  Sport 

LIVERPOOL  Requirements 


CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Shad  Thames,  S.E.  1    and 
Bedford  Chambers 
Covent  Gakden,  W.C.  2 

J.  BENTLEY,  Ltd. 
Barrow-on-Humber 
HULL 


Merchants  and 

Manufacturers 

of  Horticultural 

Sundries, 

Fertilisers  and 

Insecticides, 

etc. 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 
234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E. 

BARNARDS,  Ltd. 
NORWICH 


Weed  Destroyers 
Lawn  Sand 
Insecticides 
Fertilizers 

XL  ALL 

Fertilizers  and 

Agricultural 

IVIanures 


Garden  Espaliers 
ATrainers.  Par- 
ticulars of  our 
Stock  on  appli- 
cation 


The  New  DESTRUCTOR  CO. 

L,].p  Rubbish 

41,  Walter  House,  Bedford  St.  Destructors 
Strand,  LONDON,  W. 


Seeds  and  Bulbs 


R.  H.  BATH  Ltd. 
The  Floral  Farms 
WISBECH 

BLACKMORE  &  LANGDON 
TwERTON  Hill  Nursery 
BATH 


Home-Grown 
Bulbs  and 
Seeds 

Begonias 
Delphiniums 
Gloxinias 
Cyclamen,  etc. 


HENRY  ECKFORD 

Wem 

SHROPSHIRE 

DAWKINS 

408,  King's  Road 

CHELSEA,  S.W. 


Sweet  Peas  and 
Garden  Seeds 
Fertilizers 

Lawn 
Grass 
Seed 


R.  WALLACE  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Kilnfield  Gardens 
COLCHESTER 


New  Bulb  and 
Iris  List 
Now   Ready. 


UPSTONES 
Rotherham 
YORKS 


Seeds  from   the 
North   for 
satisfaction. 

Catalogues  free 


SCOTCH     SEED    POTATOES    direct    from 

Scotland,  carriage  paid,  bags  free.  ALL  PEE  STONE , 
Midlotliian  Early,  5s.  6d. ;  Duke  of  York,  5s.  6d. ;  Express, 
4s.  6d. ;  Epicure,  4s. ;  Eclipse  4s.  6d. ;  Edzell  Blue,  4s.  6d. , 
AJly,  3s.  6d. ;  King  Edward  VII.,  3s.  6d.  ;  May  Queen, 
5s.  6d. ;  Lochar,  ffl;  6d.  -,  Majestic,  5s.  6d. ;  Arran  Comrade, 
9s.  6d. ;  Great  Siot,  33.  6d.  ;  Arran  Chief,  3s. ;  Factor, 
3s.  6d. ;  Kerr's  Pink,  5s. ;  Tinwald  Perfection,  5s.  6d. : 
Early  Pioneer,  3s.  6d. :  Arran  Victory,  5s.  6d.  ;  Ashlea, 
Kidney,  5s.  6d. ;  Golden  Wonder,  3s.  6d. ;  Burnhouse 
Beauty,  3s.  6d. ;  Ajax,  3s. ;  Templar,  3s. ;  Bloomfleld  ; 
Early,  5s.  Od. ;  Witch  Hill,  7s. ;  King  George  V.,  3s.  6d. ; 
British  Queen,  3s.  6d. ;  Ninety  told,  5s.  6d. ;  Sharpe's  Victor, 
5s.  6d. ;  Up-to-Date,  3s.  6d. ;  Macpherson  Early,  3s.  6d. ; 
Abundance,  3s.  6d. :  Queen  Mary,  3s.  6d.  NOTE.--The 
above  are  all  carriage  paid  in  the  U.K.  Allotment,  Potato 
and  8eed  Guide  FREE.  Secretaries  of  Allotment  Holders' 
Associations  are  invited  to  apply  for  special  prices  per  cwt., 
ton,  or  truck  ;  also  for  offers  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. — 
TiLLiE,  Whyte  &  Co.,  Seed  Growers,  12,  Melbourne  Place, 
George  I   .  Bridge,  Edinburgh.    Est.  1837. 


COLOUR 


TO  PLEASE  THE  HEART  OF  MAN 

Fr3  m  Spring  to  Autumn  a  perpetual  ooean  cf  loveliness 

ALLWOODII 

THE    NEW    HARDY    GARDEN    PLANT 

Hall  pink  and  half  carnation.  i»f  inan\  foloui-^,  it  tirows 
an>'where,  and  blooms  jxTpi'tnally  from  Spriir-'  to  Winter. 
As  hardy  us  Slietland  Ponie.^ 

r.ooklot,  price  (id.,  gives  full  descriptions  and  information 
how  to  grow  tins  new  race  of  hardy  plants.  Catalogue 
rlad'y  sent  on  request,  or  collections  dispatched  immediately 
at  the  undermentioned  prices  for  cash  with  order. 

Coll.  No.  1.—    3  Plants  ex  3^  Pots  8/6 

..    2.—   6 15/- 

.,    3.— 1 2        „  .,    (including  novellies)    35/- 

CATIKIAGE  AND   rA(KIX(i   ]  KKK    KUK  CASH. 

When  you  think  of  Carnations,  you  think  of 


The    Carnation    Specialists,    Deptii  4. 
HAYWARDS    HEATH,     SUSSEX. 


CJri:RYSA:NXHC£;]V[XJ]VIS. 

FINE.  STUhDY,  well  HARDENED  PLANTS.     CLEAN  £  HEALTHY. 

12  Japanese  varieties,  5/-.  Newer  ones,  7  6  ir  Incurved,  dis- 
tinct variet  as,  5/-.  12  Fine  Decoratives  in  various  colours,  all 
separate  and  disiinct,  5/-.  12  Fin  j  Farlies  for  the  August  and 
September  flowering  garden,  in  12  separate  varieties,  4/6.  12 
Fine  October  b  oonung  varieties,  1,6  All  above  good,  sturdy 
plants  and  distinct  named  varieties. 

12  CHOICE  FUCHSIAS,  single  and  double,  all  separate 
named  \'arieties,  5  -.     12  newer,  7/6. 

12  LOVELY  COLEUS.  all  separate  varieties,  gorgeous  coloured 
.eaves,  grand  for  greenhouse  decoration,  6/-.  12  scarcer  kinds,  9/-. 

CRESTED  NEPHROLEPSIS.  a  lovely  fern,  i,- each. 
12  Fine  CACTUS  DAHLIAS,  strong  plants  from  sin.  pots. 7;-. 
12  Fine  Decorative  Cactus,  tine  for  garden,  7/-.  12  Lovely 
Pompones,  ticniendously  free- blooming,  7,-;  smothered  in 
blonm  during  the  late  summer  and  autumn.  12  Collarette 
Dahlias,  a  tremendously  popular  class,  splendid  for  garden  and 
for  cutting,  7,-.  6  Paeony  flowered.  Fine,  36.  6  Show  and 
Fancy,  3  6.  6  Star  Dahlias,  New,  5,'-.  6TomT  humb.  Dwarf.  4/6. 
12  Fine  Single  Dahlias  7/-.  Ail  above  separate  and  distinct 
named  varieties.  Dahlias  can  be  sent  in  pots  for  36  per  dozen 
extra.  Orders  valuer'- and  upwards  sentfree.  Under  5/-add  6d. 
for  box  and  {lostage.     Cash  with  order.  Catalogue  free. 

Chrysanthemum  &  Dahlia  Specialists,  PETERBOROUGH 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

FOK    ALL    PUKPU8ES. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  of  Early  Flowering  Border  Varieties  niaj- 
be  had  now  or  in  May. 


Armurcl.  coppery  bronze. 
Almirante  chestnut  crimson. 
Goachers"  Crimson. 
Horace  Martin,  deep  yellow. 
J.  Bannister,  lemon  yellow. 
Leslie,  yellow. 


Xormaudie,  delicate  piuk. 
Perle  Chatillonaise,  creamy 

piuk. 
Polly,  deep  orange. 
Roi  ties  Blancs,  white. 
Sanctity,  white. 


Verona,  terra  cotta. 
One  each  of  the  above  varieties,  post  free,  for  4.6,  two 
each  for  8/-,  tliree  each  for  12/-,  six  each  for  24/-.  Also  all 
the  leading  and  most  up-to-date  varieties  of  Japanese, 
Decoratives,  Singles,  Pompons,  etc.,  well  rooted  plants  at 
5/-  per  doz. 

PERPETUAL   CARNATIONS 


-Ma\'  i>ay,  lipllt  pink. 
Mikado,  iiuiuvc. 
Mrs.  V.  W.  WanI,  iWv\\ 
Kosette.  bright  i-erise. 
Triumpli,  best  crimson. 
XMiit^"  Wonder,  best  wiiit^i. 


pink 


Aviator,  briglit  srarlet. 
Beacon,  orange. 
Carola,  large  crimson. 
Cine,  manve. 
lOneliantress  Supreme,  pale 

salmon  pink. 
jMarv  AUwood.  elierry  piuk. 

One  eaeh  ol  the  above  varieties  e.K.  2Jin.  pots  (or  14/-, 
two  each  for  2(i  -,  three  each  for  38,'-,  carriage  paid.  For 
plants  in  3Sin.  pots  add  4,6  per  dozen  extra. 

CataloKne  and  or  Xovelty  List  post  free  from 

KEITH    I.IXFOJU)    *    CO.,    Sheerin;,'   .Ninseries,    Harli  w, 

Kssex.  and  at  Sawl)ridgewortli,  Herts. 


FRUIT    GROWING    FOR     BEGINNERS— 

By  F.  W.  Harvet.  140  pages.  40  illustrations.  1/3  net : 
cloth  1/11  net ;  postage  4d.  extr.i.— Published  at  the  OfBces 
of  "  COCNTEY  Life,"  Ltd.,  20.  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  2. 
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FOK    PRESENT    SOWING. 

WEBBS'    CHOICE    WALLFLOWERS. 

Webbs'  New  "  Universal,"  mi.xed. 
Webbs"  '•  Can,ary  Bird,"  golden  yellow. 
Webbs'  •■  Kiuver  Favourite,"  blood-red   Vulcan,  deep 
velvety  crimson. 

Each  8d.  and  1/-  each  :  post  free. 

WEBBS'    ECLIPSE    RUNNER    BEAN. 

Webbs'  Giant  White  Runner  Bean. 
Webbs'  Supreme  Dwarf  Bean. 
Each   2/6   per  pint ;    post  free.     Selected  Sc.%rlet  Runner, 
2/3  pint. 

WEBB  i^:  SONS.  LTD.,  Tlie  Ivine's  .Seedsmen,  Stom-bridge. 

BAGSHOT      RHODODENDRONS     can     be 

seen  in  flowering  perfection  from  now  onwards,  embracing  all 
the  new  and  best  varieties.  Specimen  plants  of  most  sorts 
can  be  supplied.  Inspection  is  cordially  invited.  The  Nursery 
is  easily  accessible  by  L.  &  S.W.  By.  and  convenient  to  reach 
by  road.— John  Watereh,  Sons  *  Crisp,  Ltd.,  The 
Nurseries,  Bagshot.  Surrey. ^ 

WATERER'S     ALPINE    PLANTS,   EARLY 

Chrysanthemums,  Violas,  Antirrhinums.  Water  Lilies,  etc., 
in  the  best  and  most  popular  varieties. — John  Watekee. 
Sons  &  Crisp,  Ltd.,  The  Nurseries,  Twyford,  Berks  ;  and 
Bagshot,  Surrey. 

KING'S     ACRE      VIOLAS,      for      bedding 

and  exhibition.  Twelve  finest  named  varieties  for  3s.  6d., 
post  free ;  50  for  9s.  Od.  ;  100  for  18s.,  carriage  paid. 
Best  mauve,  white,  blue,  purple,  and  yellow  varieties,  and 
Intermediate  shades.  New  bedding  catalogue  free  on  appli- 
cation. — King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Ltd.,  Hereford. 


BARR'S  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  May  Sowing 

— Finest  strains  of  Antirrhinums.  Aquilcgias,  Campanulas' 
Canterbury     Bells,     Calceolarias,    Cinerarias,     Delphiniums. 
Hollyhocks,  Lupins,  Pansies,  Primulas,  Polyanthus, Primroses. 
Stocks,  Wallflowers,  etc.     Special  List  on  application. 
Barr  &  Sons.  King' Street.  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.2. 

BARR'S     VEGETABLE     SEEDS   for    Mav 

Sowing. — Beet,    Beans,    Broccoli,    Carrots,    Peas,    Spinach, 

etc.    List  on  application. 

Bakr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  2. 


HARDY  BORDER  CLOVE  CARNATIONS.— 

Fine  \  oung  Seedlings  of  our  matchless  strain,  2/6  per  doz., 
18/6  per  100.  Finest  Seed,  2/6,  5/-  per  pkt. — J.  Douglas, 
Edenside,  Gt.  Bookham.  


McDOUGALL'S      WEED      KILLER,     non 

poisonous,  safe,  effective.  In  tins.  Pints,  1/9;  quarts,  3/- ; 
i-gall.,  4/9;  1  gall.,  7,-;  5  galls..  27/6.  From  Seeds- 
men, Nurserymen,  Ironmongers. — Sole  Manufacturers, 
MCDOUQALL  BEOS.,  LTD.,  Port  Street,  Manchester.  Estab- 
lished 1845. 


McDOUGALL'S  "  FUMERS  "  and  INSECTI- 

clde  •'  Sheets  "  for  greenhouse  fumigation  ;  safe,  effectual, 
economical.  Sold  by  all  seedsmen  and  nureerymen.  — 
McDouGAtL  BEOS.,  Ltd..  Port  Street  Manchester. 


"KAJAKILLA"     destroys      insect     pests, 

caterpillars,  green  fly,  etc. ;  non-poisonous  ;  a  perfect  garden 
insecticide  ;  cartons  to  make  ten  galls.,  2/- ;  cartons  to  make 
50  galls.,  6/- :  from  nurserymen,  seedsmen,  and  ironmongers. 
— Sole  Manufacturers,  MCDOUGALL  BEOS.,  LTD.,  Port 
Street,  Manchester.    Est4.  1845. 

SEWAGE      DISPOSAL      FOR      COUNTRY 

HOUSES. — No  emptying  of  cesspools;  a  perfect  fertilizer; 
no  solids  ;  no  open  filters  ;  perfectly  automatic  •  everything 
underground.  State  particulars.  —  William  Beattie,  8, 
Lower  Grosvenor  Flace,  Weatininster. 

LOVELY      ANTIRRHINUMS     in     aU      the 

most  beautiful  shades,  9  -  per  100  ;  Strawberry  Plants, 
strong  and  robust,  Royal  Sovereign  7/-  per  100  ;  Tomato 
Plants,  in  all  leading  varieties  for  under  glass  and  open  air, 
very  strong,  4/-  per  doz,  25-  per  100  ;  all  above  carriage 
paid. — Ernest  Hills,  Rhydd  Nurseries,  Hanley  Castle, 
Worcester. 


ECONOMIC  PRICES.— Herbaceous,   Border 

and  Bedding  Plants,  Antirrhinums  (20  sorts);  Sweet  Pea 
Plants  (37  sorts),  etc.  My  list  will  save  you  20%. — 
HEV.  C.  Barnes,  F.B.H.S.,  Scotton.  Worksop. 

ROCK  —  HERBACEOUS  —  PRIMROSES, 

f'ouble  and  single,  etc.;  advice  given  on  remouelling  of 
gardens,  and  lists. — HOPKINS,  Mere  Stiepner^on 


ROCKERIES,  BORDERS  AND  WOOD- 

LANBS.  — '  Alpines,  pot  g^o^\^l,  rare  shrubs,  including 
Himalayan  and  other  rhododendrons,  herbaceous  plants 
etc.  ;  aquatics ;  formation  oi  rockeries. — G.  RErTHE, 
Keaton,  Kent. 


KINGS     ACRE     VEGETABLE      PLANTS, 

Including  Cranston's  famous  "  Excelsior  "  and  "  .\ilsa 
Craig  "  onions,  leeks,  cabbage,  cauliflowers,  brussels  siirouts, 
savoys,  celery,  tomatoes,  etc.  Complete  list  with  When 
and  How  to  plant,  and  Full  cultural  instructions;  a  most 
Useful  and  Practical  Publication,  free  by  post. — King's 
ACRE  Nurseries.  Ltd..  Hereford. 

DUCKS,     GEESE     AND     TURKEYS,     by 

Will  Hooley,  F.Z.S.,  F.B.S.A. — A  copy  of  this  helpful  booklet 
on  the  breeding,  feeding  and  fattening  of  Ducks,  Geese  and 
Turkevs,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  lid.  addressed 
to  The  Manager,  "  Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock 
Street.  Covent  Garden.  W.C.  2. 

CARNATION    CULTURAL    GUIDE.— Com- 

plete  instructions  for  greenhouse  and  outdoor  culture,  7d. 
post  free. — C.  H.  Taudetin,  Willaston.  Birkenhead. 

FLOWER   POTS.— 10  8in.,  12  6in.,  15  5in., 

15  4iii.,  15  3in.,  complete,  packed  free,  12s.  6d.  Illustrated 
list  of  pots,  saucers,  seed  and  cutting  pans,  seakale.  and 
rhubarb  pots.,  etc.,  free. — iHos.  .Teavons,  Potteries.  Brierley 
Hill. . 

100   TONS   CRAZY   YORK   PAVING, 

suitable  for  garden  paths  or  Dutch  gardens. — .Apply  A.  D. 
Thomtson,  F'.R.H.S.,  Consulting  Horticulturist,  Forestry 
Expert,  etc.,  11,  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C.  2. 
Telephone  :  Gerrard  4501. 

LADY  ARTIST.— Specialist  in  Flower  Paint- 
ing and  (.iarden  subjects,  and  highly  recommended  by  the 
Editor  of  "  THE  GARDEN,"  is  prepared  to  make  sketches  of 
Gardens  or  Flowers  and  Shrubs. — Miss  M.  A.  West, 
10,  Southfleld  Ko.ad.  Tunbndge  We'ls. 

PAEONIES.— Wanted,  coloured    plates    of; 

new  or  old ;  state  price. — Harding,  13,  John  Street,  Adelphi, 
London,   W.C  2. 

TO  FRUIT  FARMERS.— Very  valuable  Fruit 

Farminp  Property  of  500  acres,  in  an  excellent  district,  about 
■jO  miles  from  Birmingham,  l-'or  yale,  Freeliold,  as  a  whole, 
at  about  £100  per  acre. — Further  details  of  Messrs.  John  B. 
Wood  a-  Co..  6,  Mount  Street.  London,  W.     (71.213.) 

WAKELEY'S  PATENTED  HOP  MANURE. 

— The  only  reliable  and  complete  substitute  for  Stable 
manure.    See  advt.  on  p.  \i. 

THE      SERVANTLESb      HOUSE,      b^^^      R. 

Randal  Phillips,  0/-  net.  by  post  0  0. — A  prospectus  of 
this  invaluable  and  profusely  illustrated  book  on  the  domestic 
and  labour-savina  problems  of  the  day  will  be  sent  post 
free  on  application  to  The  Ma::ager,  "Country  Life," 
Ltd.,   20.  Tavistock   Street.   Covent   Garden.   \V.C.  2. 

SPLENDID    YELLOW    FIBROUS    LOAM.   WM.   DUNCAN   TUCKER  &   SONS,   LTD., 

Pure  Leaf  Mould,  Coarse  Sand,  each  5/-  per  aack.  Prepared  Lawrence  Road,  South  Tottenham,  N.  16. — Conservatories, 
Compost.  6/6;  Cocoanut  Fibre,  5/6  per  sack.  Kainit,  14  lbs.  Winter  Gardens,  Vineries,  Peach  HouseB,  Portable  Build- 
2'9,— W   Hehbeet  .V  t  ....  Hop  Fucliance.  L,  .ndon,  S.E  tnge,  etc. 


IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING  for  gardens, 

tree  guards,  gates,  arches,  espaliers,  rose  stakes,  and  orna- 
mental garden  iron  and  wire  work  of  every  description.  Send 
for  illustrated  catalogue.  Also  kennel  railing  and  poultry 
fencmg.  Ask  for  separate  lists. — Boulton  &  Paul,  Ltd., 
'  Manufacturers,  Norwich. 

RIVERS'   FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  VINES, 

Figs,  uraugeo  .ind  Orchard  House  trees  are  o(  flrat-class 
quality,  and  a  large  and  select  stock  is  always  on  view. 
Inspection  invited.  Price  list  post  free  on  application. — 
THOS.  Riveks  &  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbrldgeworth,  Herts 


DYDWEED,     NON       POISONOUS     WEED 

KILLER. — Used  in  powder  form  or  dissolved  in  water :  a 
safe,  effective  and  economical  powder.  In  tins,  to  make 
7  galls,  solution,  2/6  :  15  galls.,  4/6  ;  25  galls.,  6/6  ;  75  galls., 
13/6  ;  500  galls.,  65/- ;  1,000  galls.,  110/-.  Carriage  extra 
on  first  tliree  sizes  ;  larger  quantities  special  quotations. 
Obtainable  from  seedsmen,  ironmongers,  stores,  etc. — 
Manufacturers,  Hawker  &  Botwood,  Ltd.,  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Chemists,  50,  Mark  Lane.  London,  E.C.  3. 


JAMES  GRAY,  LTD.,  Builder  of  Conser- 
vatories, Greenhouses,  etc.,  and  Heating  Engineers,  Danvers 
Street.  Chelsea.  London.  S.W .  3.  Wire,  Gray,  201,  Westerr.. 
London.    Telephone  :  Western.  201. 


SUTTON'S    WALLFLOWERS.— IMMENSE 

FLOWERS      OF       BRILLIANT      COLOUR.         SWEKT- 

SCENTED. 
Sutton's  Fire  King.     Vivid  Orange-scarlet,  per  pkt.  1/6 
Sutton's  Orange  Bedder.    .-\  very  striking 

colour 1/6 

Sutton's  Primrose  Monarch -     „     1/6 

Sutton's  Giant  Blood  Red    .        .  .      „     .,     1/6 

Sutton's  Yellow  Phamix.   (Early  Flowering)      „     „     1/6 
Sutton's  Superb  Mixed  .  .      ,,     ,,     1'- 

POST  FREE. 

SUTTON  &  SONS,  THE  KING'S  SEEDSMEN,  READING. 


NOW    IS    THE   TIME   TO    PLANT. 

A     KELWAY      COLOUR     BORDER,     and 

you  will  be  able  to  enjoy  its  exquisite  beauty  for  many  yeaiB 
to  come  without  any  great  expense  or  trouble. 

Send  measurement  of  your  border.  Paeonies,  Delpbinmms, 
Phloxes  and  other  beautiful  flowers  included  in  Kelwajr 
Schemes,  which  provide  blooms  from  early  Spring  to  late 
Autumn. 

•Southsea. 

"Am  now  writing  you  re  the  splendid  collection  of  her- 
baceous and  rock  plants  which  was  forwarded  to  me  this 
year.  They  have  been  much  admired  by  all  my  visitors 
and  friends;  in  fact,  I  may  say  that  my  garden  in  Southsea 
wants  some  beating.  I  may  require  a  few  more  plants  later 
on.  All  arrived  in  good  condition  and  I  have  not  lost  a 
plant." 

Write  NOW  to  Kelway  &  Son,  Retail  Plant  Department, 
Langport,  Somerset. 


NOW   IS  THE  TIME  TO   PLANT 

KELWAY'S     LOVELY      GLADIOLI     FOR 

SUMMER  AND  AUTUMN  FLOWERS. — Kelw.ay's  famous 
Gladioli,  planted  now,  produce  grand  spikes  of  glorious 
flowers  from  July  until  late  Autumn.  They  are  particularly 
useful  for  church  decorations  during  Harvest  Festivals,  for 
large  lialls  and  hospitals,  and  for  decorating  the  home  when 
other  flowers  are  scarce.  They  will  gro%v  in  towns,  and  we 
can  supply  them  in  all  colours  tor  immediate  planting.  Do 
not  buy  Dutch  bulbs,  but  send  at  once  for  our  new  price  list 
of  named  sorts  to  the  Retail  Plant  Department. 
KELWAY&  SON,  Langport,  Somerset. 


ORANGE    TREES.— Good  healthy  trees  in 

tubs  required — Prices  and  particulars  tii  Mrs.  DoNAHOO 
WONERSH,  Guildford. 

GREENHOUSE  PAINTING  AND  GLAZING. 

—  "VITROLITE"  superior  to  White  Lead  Paint,  27/6  per 
gall.  "Piastine,"  supersedes  Putty,  44/-  per  cwt. — FiUl 
particulars  from  Walter  Carson  &  Sons,  Grove  Works 
Battersea.     .\gents  throughout  the  Country. 

DOBBIE     &     CO.,      ROYAL     SEEDSMEN, 

Edinburgh,  will  send  a  copy  of  their  19'20  Catalogue  and 
Guide  to  Gardening  free,  if  this  Paper  is  mentioned. 

BATH'S    DAHLIAS,     BEGONIAS,     CHRY- 

SANTHEMUMS.  AND  BEDDING  PLANTS.— New  Spr.ng 
List  is  now  readv,  and  wi  1  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 
— (Dept.E.),  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd..  The  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech. 

LAXTONS^"  SEEDS.— New     Catalogue     tor 

1920  contains  all  the  latest  novelties  in  flowers  and  vege- 
tables, including  the  fine  new  pea  "  .\dmiral  Beatty."  List 
gratis  on  application.  Pamphlet  on  Kruit  Culture  for  IJd 
postage. — Laxton  Brother'!.  Bedford. 

GREENHOUSE  PAINTING  AND  GLAZING. 

■■VITROLITE"  superior  to  White  Lead  Paint,  27  6  per 

gill  ■PLiSTINE"  supersedes  Putty,  44/-  per  cwt.— 
Full  particulars  from  W.  Carson  &  Sons.  Grove  Works, 
Battersea.     .\gents  tlu-oughout  the  country. 

BIRDS'   BATHS,  GARDEN    VASES,   SUN- 

DIALS,  NESTING  BOXES.  Catalogue  (No.  4)  free.— 
MOORTON,  5.  Tbnmtnn   Avenue,  rbiawick. 


ROCKERY    PLANTS    SPECIALITY.— Write 

for  descriptive  list,  free.— TERRY    LEE,  16,   Mord.m    Road. 
Stechford   Birmingham. _„ 


GARDEN     AND     TENNIS     NETS  —  Best 

tin.  salmon  twine  netting,  6d.,  do.  cotton,  5d.  ;  lin.  Hi. 
m  yd.  Nets,  JOvds.  by  4yd3.,  2jyd3.  by  Syds.,  lOOyds.  by 
2yds.,  30/-  pad ;  parcelling  twines,  ropes,  cords,  raffia, 
paper,  etc. ;  prices,  write  for  list ,  goods  carnage  paid. — 
W    OLIVER  ALLEN,  Net  Maker,  Porthleven,  Cornwall. 


HEATING     APPARATUS     FOR     GREEN- 

houses.  xincries,  i-tc..  supplied  with  various  arrangements 
of  pipes  Vanguard,  conical,  sectional,  saddle  and  coil 
boilers  Pipes,  fitting",  etc.  Illustrated  list  G  free. — THOS. 
jEAVO.vs.  Silver  Street  Works.  Brierley  Hill. 
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Multiple  puts  the 
peas    in    the   pod/' 


THK  Efficacy  of  Multiple  in  the  cultivation  of 
Peas  is  excellently  expressed  in  the  compara- 
tive reports  made  by  Mr.  Martin  H.  Bradley 
the  Instructor  in  Horticulture  to  the  Kent  Education 
Committee,  on  the  use  of  Multiple  versus  (a  well 
advertised  soil  dressing),  and  no  manure.  The 
residts  were  as  follows:  — 

J7/6s-.  of  Mnincrop  Peas  groivn  tvith 
Multiple  from  a  roiv  16ft.  longagainii — 
22kl  '>s  from  plants  gro  :cn  from  s  imila  r 
seed  in  an  adjoining  row  of  equal 
length  treated  with  a  well  advertised 
soil  dressing,  and — 

lOlbs.   from    an   exactly   similar    row 
groivn  wiihont  Fertilizer. 
An  increase  in  the  yield  of  the  Multiple  fed  row  of 
2llbs.  or   130  per  cent,  above  the  produce  of  the 
unfed  row. 

The  total  (lu  intiiy  of  Multiple  employed  to  obtain 
this  large  increase  was  less  than  5lbs..  costing  at  the 
14lb.  rate  about  1/3  =  two  thirds  of  Id.  per  lb.  for 
the  increased  yield. 

Maltjple 

The  Finest  Food  for  all  Vegetables 

POTATOES  CARROTS  PEAS    I 
TUR'^IIPS                    BEETROOTS  BEANS  ' 
:              PARSNIPS                  GREEN  CROPS  ONIONS 

ROBINSON    BROTHERS,    LTD 


SOLD     BY     ALL 
SEEDSMEN        IN 

112  lb.  bass  25 -each 
56       ,.        12/-     .. 
28       „        B/6     „ 
14       „        S'6      ,, 

7       ..        2/-      .. 
L.Triie  Cartons  1/-ea. 
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WEST    BROMWICH,    STAFFS 


SAVE  YOUR  FRyiT 

AND     FLOWERS 

FROM  INSECT  PESTS 

J  BY     USING    THE 

Cooper  Horticultural  Remedies 


+  COOPER'S 

NICOTINE  (V2)  SUMMER  FLUID 

FOB    SUMKEB    SPRAYING 

A  Nicotine  PiepaiatioD  for   Apple-Sucker.  Green-Fly. 

&c..  on  FRUIT.  ROSE  and  other  TREES. 

Sold  in  Qrt.  Tim :  1.  2,  5,  and  10  Gall.  Dninu  : 

and  in  20  and  40  Gall.  Caski. 


^  COOPER'S  MILDEW  (V2K)  FLUID 

For  ROSE.  STRAWBERRY  and  other  MILDEWS 
■lao  STRAWBERRY  LEAF  SPOT. 

Sold  in  QrL  Tim  :  1.  2.  5,  and  10  GalL  Dnuu : 
and  in  40  Gall.  Casks. 


+  COOPEB'S 

ARSENATE  Of  LEAD  PASTE 

FOR  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  CODUNG  MOTH 
AND  LEAF-EATING  CATERPILLARS. 

Mixes  well,  adheres  well,  rcmsins  a  long  time  In  suapensioD.  coats 
foliage  Qniformly,  and  does  not  scorch  when  properly  prcparciL 
Sold  in  1,  S.  and  10  lb.  Tins  :  and  in  50  and  100  lb.  Keii. 


M    COOPER'S  FUMIGATING  FLUID 

A  te-inlotced  NICOTINE  PREPARATION  for 
Destroyins  INSECT  PESTS  IN  GLASS  HOUSES 
Sold  in  Bottles  in  5  sizes;  and  b  Pint  Qrt.  &  i  Gall.  Tins. 


1^     COOPER'S  WEEDICIDE 

After  trial — Received  the  "  Commended  "  award 

of  the  Royal  Horticultaral  Society. 

KilU  Weedi  od  (Urden  Paths  ud  Gravelled  Spaces. 

Sold  in  Qrt.  Tins  ;  ),  1.  2.  aod  5  GalL  [hums,  and  in  20  a>d 

40  GalL  Casks. 
/   gall,  makea  100  gall:  of  effective  Weedkiller 


LATEST    PRICES    ON     APPLICATION 


OF  AGENTS  EVERYWHERE 


Bole  Manafaotarera : 

WILUAM  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS,  BtrUumit.d 


I 
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ANTI  FLY  POWDER 

Absolute      preventive      of      Onion,     Carrot    and 

Celery  Fly,  also  Comnnon  Cabbage  Caterpillar 

Per  cwt.,  18/5  ;   }  cwt.,  9/6  ;   28  lbs.,  4/9. 

"Le  FRUITIER  MANURE 

The  Perfection  of  Plant  Food. 
Cwt.,  30/-  ;    J  cwt.,  16/-  ;    28  lbs..  9/-  ;J  14  lbs.,  5/-. 

POTATO  MANURE  "  SUCCESS."  .\3  suppUed 
to  Allotment  Holiler  Associations. 

BONES  AND  BONE  MEAL  for  Vine  Borders. 

ELECTRIC  WEED  KILLER,  Liquid  and  Powder. 
For  Carriage  Drives  and  Garden  Paths. 

ORUBICIDE    SOIL    FUMIGANT.      The    Under- 
ground Insecticide.  17/4  per  cwt. 
'  »     -    L^arriage  paid  on  all  the  above. 

LOAM,  RICH,  YELLOW,  FIBROUS.  Quotations 
In  trucli  loads  to  any  at.ition. 

GREENHOUSE  BLINDS  made  up  to  anv  size  and 
fixed  by  our  experienced  fitters. 

MOWERS  FROM  STOCK.  All  sizes,  all  prices. 
Special  value,  Tj-pe  "  K  "  side  wheel  machine. 
Hin.  driving  wheel.  Five  blades  and  under  knife, 
best  Sheffield  steel.  Light  running,  swift  cutting, 
size  lOin.,  55/2.     Carriage  Paid. 

QARDEN       HOSE,       SPRAYING       MACHINES 
TOOLS. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  largest  Horticuituril  Stock  in 
the  Kingdom  (Post  free). 

Wm.WOOD  &  SON,  Ltd., 

THE    ROYAL    HORTICULTURISTS    BY 
APPOINTMENT, 

BEECHWOOD  WORKS, 
TAPLOW,  BUCKS. 


I 


I   can   offer  the  following   good  HARDY  PLANTS  in 
extra  strong  plants.       CARRIAGE  PAID. 

ANCHUSA  OROPIVIORE,  dark  blue  e\.  strong,  1  -  tarh.    106  doz 
OPAL,  pale    lue      .  .  1-     ..        10  e   „ 

MECONOPSIS  CAMBRICA,  fl.  pi.      .  1-  10  E    . 

ANEMONE  ALPINA  SULPHUREA,  golden  yellow  2  0.  24  - 

PRIMULA  BULLEYANA,  orange  yellow      .1  106   .. 

BEESIANA 1         ,  106 

LUTEOLA,  heads  of  yellow  flowers  1/-  10,6   ,, 

Enquiries  solicited  for  Hardy  Plants,  and  reliable  plants  supplied- 

E.     SCAPLEHORN, 

Hardy  Plant  Specialist. 

LINDFIELD,  HAYWARDS   HEATH,    SUSSEX. 


THORNBOROUGH  &  CO.  Ltd. 

Successor:-:  to 

PEARCE     &    COMPANY 

'Late  HOLLOWAY   ROAD    \.> 

CONSERVATORIES 
and    GREENHOUSES. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  waited  upon  by  appointment 
Contractors  to  L.C.C.  &  11  London  Borough  Councils. 
35  years'  Record.    Good  Work      CataloKue  Post  Free. 

TOTTENHAM.  N.  17.  'ohone  t  235s.  J 


BENTLEY'S  SPECIALITIES 


WEED    DESTROYERS 

DAISY    KILLER 

(Lawn  Sand) 
INSECTICIDES 

FUNGICIDES 

FUMIGANTS 


FERTILISERS 


Catalogue  on  Application. 


SOLE    MANUFACTURERS : 

Joseph  Bentley  Limited 

CHEMICAL   WORKS, 

Barrow  -  on  -  Number,      HULL 


Telephone  No.  : 
BURMHAM   79. 


TeIeHr;»nis  : 
"GARDENiNG.  TAPLOW.' 


CUT    DOWN    YOUR 
HOUSEHOLD     EXPENSES 

The  Magazine  that  shows  you  how 
to  do  this  and  to  make  your  home 

MORE    COMFORTABLE 
MORE    CONVENIENT 

AND 

MORE    EFFICIENT 

IS 

"Our   homes   &    GARDENS" 

THE    Magazine    lor    the    Owner    Occupier 

1/-  Monthly.     Beautifully  Printed 

.An    Illustrated   Prospectus  sent,  post   free,   on  application 

to     the     Manager    "  Our      HOMES      &      GARDENS," 

10,   Tavistock  Street,   Covent    Garden,    W  C.  2. 


May  8,  1920.] 


THE    GARDEN. 


V. 


Mrs.   PYM'S   FAMOUS   PLANTS 

32nd    SEASON         24/-  worth  for  20/- 

All  post  free  or  carriage  paid  passenger  train. 


SPLENDID     STRONG     HARDY     PLANTS. 

PLANT   NOW   FOE  SUCCESS. 

Achillea,  Pearl,  6,  1/4.  Agrostemma,  crimson,  6,  1/4. 
Alpine  Wallflowers,  20.  1/6.  Alpine  Pinks,  6,  1/4. 
Anchusa  Italica,  intense  blue,  4,  1/4.     Anchusa  Dropmore, 

3,  1/4.  Aquilegia,  Clematis  dowered,  6,  1/4.  Aquilegia, 
new  long  spurred,  6,  1/4.  Aquilegia,  double  and  single 
mixed.  8, 1/4.  Asters,  Micliaelmas  Daisies,  named  varieties, 
4,1/4.  Aubrletia  purpurea,  12.  1/6.  Aubrietia  Hendersonii, 
large  blooms,  very  rich  purple.  6,  1/4.  Auricula  Alpina,  4, 1/4. 
Campanula, dwarf  orUill,  blueorwhite,  4,  1/4.  Campanula 
pyramidalls,  chimney  bell  flowers,  grand  two-year-old 
plants,  3,  1/4.  Canterbury  Bells,  splendid,  strong 
year -old  plants  for  grand  show  this  year,  lovely 
single  pink,  6,  1/4 ;  cup  and  saucer  6,  1/4 ;  Dean's  lovely 
hybrid  ,  li  1/6;  single  wliite  or  blue  12,  1/6;  nuxed 
doubles  6,  1/4.  Ceraatium,  Snow  in  Summer,  12,  1/6. 
Ciirysanthemum  maximum,  very  large  white,  6,  1/4. 
Rock  Roses,  6,  1/4.  Cornflower  Kelway's  blue,  12,  1/4. 
Cowslip,  new  red,  6,  1/4.  Daisies,  double  mixed,  20,  1/6. 
Delphiniums,  3,  1/4.  Dianthus,  all  colours  and  varieties, 
12,  1/6.  Dianthus,  new  type,  large  flowering,  splendid 
colours  ;  Double  Pink  Beauty,  Salmon  Queen,  Crimson  Belle, 
Snowdrift,  Vesuvius  (orange  scarlet),  Fireball  (double  scarlet). 
Queen  of  Holland  (white),  6,  1/4.  Qaillardia  grandiflora, 
magnificent  new  hybrids,  6, 1/4.  Qalega,  goat's  rue,  white  or 
mauve,  4,  1/4.  Qyosophila  paniculata  6,1/4  Qypsophila 
glabrata,  dwarf,  12,  1/6.  Helenlum,  Bigelowi,  Hooperi, 
Autumnal,  6,  1/4.  Helianthus,  Perennial  Sunilower, 
single,  12, 1/6;  Miss  Hellish,  6, 1/4  ;  double,  6, 1/4.  Honesty, 
12,  1/4.  Iceland  Poppies,  6,  1/4.  Incarvillea,  3,  1/4. 
Iris,  mixed  colours,  large  Flag,  4,  1/4.  Linum,  blue  Flax, 
1'2,  1/6.  Tree  Lupin,  white  and  yellow,  4,  1/4.  Lychnis, 
scarlet  or  salmon,  6,  1/4.  Oriental  Poppies,  scarlet,  salmon, 
apricot,  crimson,  etc,  6,  1/4.  Pinks,  coloured,  6,  1/4. 
Polyanthus,  Kelway's  best  variety  and  gold  laced,  8,  1/4. 
Polyanthus  Primrose,  6,  1/4.  Ribbon  Grass,  variegated, 
6  clumps,  1/4.  Rose  of  Sharon,  4,  1/4.  Rose  Campion, 
12,  1/4.  Rudbeckia  Newmanii,  4,  1/4;  Golden  Ball,  4,  1/4. 
Saponaria,  pink  trailing,  8, 1/4.  Saxifraga,  mossy,  assorted, 
6,  1/4.  Sedums,  assorted,  6,  1/4.  Sweetwilliam,  splendid 
mixed,  12,  1/4.  Thrift,  compact  pink,  12,  1/6.  Tritoma, 
Ked  Hot  Poker,  3,  1/4.  Valerian,  crimson,  12,  1/6.  Ver- 
bascum,  dwarf  or  tall,  6,  1/4.    Veronica,  light  or  dark  blue, 

4,  1/4. 

Hardy  Lilies,  tawny  and  orange  red  shades,  very  handsome, 
large  roots,  a,  1/4.  Paonies,  white,  pink,  yellow,  crimson,  1. 
1/4.  Peaonies,  mixed,  2,  1/4.  Phlox,  large  flowering,  white, 
pink,  crimson,  scarlet,  mauve,  2,  1/4.  Phlox,  mixed  large 
flowering,  3,  1/4.  Spireea  palmata,  t>eautiful  hardy  scarlet, 
1,  1/4.    Monarda,  new,  scarlet,  2,  1/6. 

Campanula  Wahienbergia,  large  clematis-flowered,  blue 
or  white,  dwarf,  4,  1/4.  Campanula  macrantha,  tall, 
mauve,  4,  1/4.  Campanula  carpatica,  dwarf  blue  or  white, 
rockery,  pots,  etc.,  4,  1/4.  Candytuft,  perennial  lilac  or 
white,  4,  1/4.  Commelina  ccelestis,  Heavenly  blue,  6,  1/4. 
Dianthus  deltoides,  maiden's  pink,  creeping,  masses  light 
pink  flowers,  6,  1/4.  Eupatorium,  Fraserii,  white,  splendid 
for  cutting,  4.  1/4.  Echinacea,  new  red  perennial  sunflower. 
2,1/4.  Qalega,  goat's  rue,  mauve  or  white,  6, 1/4.  Hesperis, 
Dame  violet,  fragrant  spikes,  mauve  or  white,  6,  1/4.  Lupins, 
perennial,  large  plants,  splendid  spikes,  blue,  white  or  pink, 
6,  1/4.  Pyrethrum,  Kelway's,  lovely  hybrids,  4,  1/4. 
Sllene  schafta,  rockery  gem,  masses  pink,  flowers  for 
months,  6,  1/4.  Statice  sea  lavender,  4,  1/4.  Solomon's 
Seal,  6,  1/4.  Physalis,  Cape  gooseberry  or  Chinese  lantern, 
giant  variety,  6,  1/4.  Jacob's  Ladder,  beautiful  blue 
6,  1/4. 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  strong   flowering  crowns,    12,    1/6. 

Cucumber,  improved  Telegraph,  best  for  house  or 
frame,  2,  1,6. 

Plumbago,  blue,  large  plants,  1/6  each. 

Lobelia  Cardinalis,  Queen  Victoria, lovely  spikes  scarlet 
flowers,  claret  foliage,  strong  plants,  3,  1/6. 

Lobelia,  best  dwarf  blue,  rooted  cuttings,  20,  1/4. 

Phlox  Drummoudii,  15.  14. 

Hundredweight  Pumpkin,  pot  now  to  plant  out  later  for 
good  results.  2.  1/4. 

Celery, seedlings forpricking out, red, pink,  wliite,  200, 1/6. 

strong  autumn  plants  from  open  ground.  Spring 
Cabbage,  Winter  Tripoli  Onions,  Lettuce,  Leeks, 
Perpetual  Spinach,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Pickling 
Cabbage.      100,  2/-;   300,  4/6. 

Sage,  Thyme,  Mint,  Marjoram,  Fennel,  6,  1/4. 

Parsley,  best  curled,  12,  1;4.  Rhubarb,  Ijest  red,  named 
sorts,  6,  1/6.  Chives,  perennial  Onions,  always  growing, 
once  pl.mted  no  more  trouble,  12,  1/4. 

Gladiolus,  magnificent  large-flowering  hybrids,  glorious 
colours,    6,  1/6;  12.  2/6. 

Scarlet  Musk,  quite  hardy,  very  showy,  4,  1/4. 


Marguerites,  large  flowering,  yellow  or  white,  splendid 
plants,  4,  1/6.  Calceolarias,  grand  plants,  yellow,  red  or 
brown,  4,  1/6.  Everlasting  Pea,  large  2  and  3  year  old 
plants,  make  lovely  flower  screen,  red,  white  and  pink  mixed, 
3,  1/6. 

Viola,  Maggie  Mott,  beautiful  large  mauve,  strong  plants 
from  cuttings,  6,  1/6. 

Anemone  japonica,  pink  or  white,  2,  1/4.  Centaurea, 
large  perennial  cornflower,  blue,  white  or  mauve,  6,  1/4. 
Anemone  fulgens,  soon  flower,  beautiful  double,  mixed 
colours,  and  large  single  scarlet,  4,  1/4. 

Primula  Japonica    Queen  of  Primulas.  3,  1/4. 

Thalictrum,  hardy  Maidenhair,  splendid  for  foliage  with 
cut  bloom,  3,  1/4. 

Sweet  Pea  plants,  all  the  new  large  flowering  varieties, 
mixed,  30,  1/6;    separate  colours,  20,  1/4. 

Lavender  bushes,  3,  1/6. 

Seakale,  strong  plants,  12,  1/6;    50,  5/6,  100,  10/- 

Flowering  Climbers,  quite  hardy: — Calystegia,  double 
Morning  Glory,  profusion  of  flowers  like  pink  carnations, 
3,  1/4;  Eccromocarpus,  rapid  climber,  trusses  orange 
flowers,  2,  1/4;  tuberous  rooted  Wistaria,  2,  1/4. 

Antirrhinums,  Autumn  so^vn  and  transplanted,  large 
bushy  plants,  white,  pink,  flame,  and  lovely  mixed  colours, 
new  large  flowering  hardy  variety,  6,  1/4  ;  12,  2/6.  Autumn 
sown  strong  seedlings,  mixed  colours,  20,  2/-. 

Brompton  Stocks,  large  sturdy  year-old  transplanted 
plants,  soon  flower,  giant  scarlet,  cottager's  scarlet,  purple, 
pink,  mauve,  white  or  mixed,  6,  1/6  ;    12,  2/6. 

Pentstomon,  splendid  plants,  scarlet,  pink  and  beautiful 
large  flowering  mixed,   4,  1/6. 

Lobelia  for  summer  bedding,  will  bloom  well  till  Winter, 
best  dwarf,  light  and  dark  blue  and  purple,  100,  3/-  ;  Lobelia, 
large  plants,  rooted  cuttings,  best  blue,  12,  1/4. 

Chrysanthemums,  strong  rooted  cuttings,  best  varieties. 
Autumn  and  Winter  flowering,  mixed  colours  and  white, 
6,  1/6. 

Lobelia  cardinalis.  Queen  Victoria,  2  year-old  plants, 
splendid  scarlet  spikes,  claret  foliage,   3,   1/6. 

Cobea  Scandeus,  very  rapid  climber,  handsome  foliage, 
large  blue  flowers,   2,   1/4. 

Saxifaga  sarmentosa,  mother  of  thousands,  old  favourite 
for  hanging  pots,  4,  1/4. 

Pampas  Grass,  extremely  ornamental,  2,  1/6. 

Nicotiana  (Tobacco),  fragrant,  white  or  new  bright 
crimson,  6,  1/6. 

Dahlias,  strong  plants,  new  single  colossal,  cactus,  collarette 
and  double,  rich  colours,  6, 1/6. 

Dahlias,  new  Odorata  grandiflora,  tall  elegant  plant, 
brilliant  red  flowers,  fine  for  cutting,  sweet  scented,  4,  1/6. 

Paeony  flowered,  double  flowers  of  enormous  size,  like  a 
large  flowered  tree    Pwony,  4,  1/6. 

Stocks,  new  beauty,  splendid  for  Summer  bedding,  large 
double  blooms,  crimson,  white,  pink,  yellow,  12,  1/6  ;  mixed, 
10,  1/6. 

Tomatoes,  grand  strong  sturdy  large  plants,  well  hardened 
for  pots  or  garden  ;     Kelway's  Eldorado,  Carter's    Sunrise, 
Holmes'  Supreme,  Sutton's  Best  of  All,  6,  1/6  ;    12,  2/9. 
Tomato  seedlings,  once  transplanted,  30,   2/4. 

Vegetable  Marrow  plants  for  early  use,  all  sorts,  4,  1/4. 

Summer  Bedding  plants,  strong  transplanted,  well- 
hardened.  Stocks,  ten  mammoth,  15,  1/4.  Asters,  best 
giant  and  dwarf  double,  mixed  colours  and  white,  20,  1/4; 
Asters,  new  single,  crimson,  scarlet,  pink,  mauve,  20,  1/4. 
Verbenas,  auricula-eyed,  mammoth  hybrids,  scarlet,  crimson 
and  blue,  15,  1/4.  Schizanthus  Wisetonensis,  12,  1/4. 
Phlox  Drummoudii,  15,  1/4.  Ageratum,  mauve  or  blue, 
15,  1/4.      Nemesia,  best,  tall  or  drawf,  15,  1/4. 

Heliotrope  Regale,  large  flowering  bedding  variety,  very 
fragrant,  6,  1/6. 

SPLENDID   PLANTS   FOR  COOL  HOUSE,  etc.. 

Primula  Kewensis  yellow,  4,  1/4.  Scarlet  Salvia,  4,  1/4. 
Celsia  Critica,  4,  1/4.  Rehmannia,  4,  1/4.  Schizanthus 
Wisetonensis,  6, 1/4.  Beauty  Stocks,  4, 1/4.  Streptocarpus, 
Veitch's  new  hybrids,  3,  1/4.  Cinerarias,  prize  exhibition 
and  Stellata,  6,  1/4.  Begonias,  crimson  perpetual  flowering, 
3,  1/4.  Nicotiana  (Tobacco),  red  or  white,  6,  1/4.  Primula 
verticillata,  fragrant  yellow,  4,  1/4.  Primula  Cortusoides, 
rich  purple,  4,  1/4.  Cannas,  Croizys,  lovely  hybrids,  2 
year-old  roots,  3,  1/4.  Marguerites,  blue,  4,  1/4.  Smilax, 
trailing,  6,  1/4. 

Agapanthus,  large  African  lily,  blue  or  white,  2,  1/6. 
Fig  Palm,  3, 1/6.  Arum  Lily,  Uttle  gem,  2, 1/6.  Asparagus 
Fern,  tr.iiling,  3,  1/6.  Asparagus  Fern,  erect  2,  1/6. 
Eucalyptus,  air  purifier,  4,  1/6.  Scented  oak  leaf 
Geraniums,  3, 1/6.  Heliotrope,  large  dark  fragrant  bloom, 
3,  1/4;  12  assorted  strong  flowering  plants  for  pots,    3/6. 

MAGNIFICENT    HARDY     PERENNIALS. 
Rockery,  Spring,  Bedding,  Shrubs,  Climbers,  Green- 
house.    Vegetable  plants.    Catalogue  free. 


SUMMER    BEDDING   CATALOGUE    NOW   READY. 


Mrs.    PYM,    F.R.H.S.,   &    CO. 

10,     VINE      HOUSE,      WOODSTONE,      PETERBOROUGH 


WELLS' 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

TWELVE     BEST    EARLY     FLOWERING     FOR 
SEPTEMBER. 


Betty  Spark,  pink. 
Champ  d'Or,  yellow, 
Goachera  Crimaon. 
Horace  Martin,  yellow. 
Normandie,  pink. 
Sanctity,  white. 


Carrie,  yellow. 
Framfleld  Early  White. 
Golden  Diana. 
Mrs.  J.  I'ieltiing,  bronze. 
Provence,  pink. 
Verona,  terra-cotta. 


One  plant  of  each  of  above  dozen,  5/- ;  two  plants 
of  each,  9/-:  three  plants  of  each,  13/6;  four 
plants  of  each,  16/-  :  eight  plants  of  each  (95  In 
all),  for  30/-  ;  or  100  plants  of  early  flowering,  in 
25  varieties.  30/-. 


Descriptive  Catalogue  post  free  on  application. 


W.  WELLS  &  CO.,  Merstham 

SURREY 


RITO 

(Manufactured  under  Royal   Letters  Patent.) 

MULTIPLIES      ALL     ALLOTMENT 
AND  GARDEN  CROPS   ANO    PRO- 
The.RITOSmile.       DUCES       FRAGRANT     FLOWERS. 

Rito  replaces  stable  manure. 

Of  all  Corn   Merchants,  Florists,  Stores,   etc.,  Icwt. 
1 19/6,  561bs.  10/-,  281bs.  5/9,  141bs.  3,3,  71b3. 1/9. 

The  Molassiiie  Cn.,  Ltd..  22,  Tunnel-avettue, 
Greenwich,  S.E. 10 

Rito  Suits  Everything  That  Grows. 


FREE  OFFER 


"/  ^  J  PHOS,"  which  has  a  widespread  repa- 
^^tation  as  the  Ideal  Liquid  Cleanser  and 
K^  Disinfectant, has  been  lound  from  i  ecent 
experiments  invaluable  as  an  Insecticide. 
"  Sophos  "  is  clean  and  pleasant  to  handle, 
and  does  not  require  to  be  washed  off  .being 
harmless  to  young  shoots,  etc.  It  is  econom- 
ical, 5  ozs.  {three-quarters  of  a  teacunful) 
being  sufficient  for  mixing  with  one  gallon 
of  cold  water — with  which  it  mixes  readily. 
We  want  every  reader  of  "The  Garden  "  to 
test ' '  Sophos  "  as  an  Insecticide.  Kindly  fill 
in  and  post  the  coupon  below  and  we  will 
send  you  a  13  oz.  trial  sample  bottle  free. 

The  only  condition  attached  to  this  generous 
oflFer  is  a  simple  one.  namely,  that  the  recipients 
shall,  within  one  month,  drop  us  a  postcard 
telling  us  of  their  experience  in  using  "  Sophos" 
against  Green  Fly.  Mildew  and  other  pests. 
Please  fill  in  the  coupon  now  before  turning 
the  page. 


SOPHOS  "FREE  SAMPLE"  COUPON 

Only  one  i  oltle  can  '  e  sent  to  each  family- 
Petrel  Ammonia  Works, 

3,  Watson  Street,    Glasgow. 

Please  send  one  Sample  Bottle  of  "  Sophos  "  free  to 
the  followine  address.  In  accepting  your  offer  I  am 
furnishing  my  Grocer's  name  and  address  and  promise 
to  write  you  within  a  month  as  requested. 

MY   NAME 

ADDRESS 

MY  GROCER'S  NAME 

ADDRESS 
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PENTSTEMONS 

CUTBUSH'S  GIANT  FLOWERED. 

No  flowering  plant  has  come  into  greater 
prominence  during  the  last  few  years  than 
Pentstemons.  They  are  invaluable  for  Bedding 
or  for  mixing  in  the  Herbaceous  Borders.  The 
great  range  of  colour,  freeness  of  flowering,  and 
lasting  qualities  make  them  a  necessity  in 
every  garden. 

We  have  given  great  attention  to  improving 
this  useful  flower  and  at  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society's  trials  our  varieties  were  given  9 
Awards  of  Merit  and  3  Highly  Commended. 

As  we  have  a  very  large  stock  we  are  enabled 
to  offer  them  this  season  at  greatly  reduced 
prices. 

No  plant  is  more  easily  grown,  they  flourish 
in  any  well  cultivated  soil. 

Plants   ready  NOW  in  pots,  from  5/-  per  dozen. 
Please    ask    for    Special    List. 


WM.    CUTBUSH     &     SON, 

Florist   Flower  Department, 

BARNET  NURSERIES,  BARNET,  Herts, 

and  at  Highgate  Nurseries,  N.6. 

ARTINDALE'S 

New  List  of  Hardy  Flower  Roots 

is  now  ready,  post  free. 
The  finest  stock  of  Herbaceous  Plants  in  the  country. 
W.      ARTINDALE      &     SON,     Florists, 

SHEFFIELD. 


RELIABLE  ROCK  PLANTS 

SAMPLE    COLLECTION. 

12  for  6/-,  all  different.      Plainly  labelled.     Carriage  paid. 

My  Selection.       State  Aspect. 

CATALOGUE  AND  INSTRUCTIVE  GUIDE  GRATIS. 

G.  R.  PHIPPS,  F.R.H.S., 

Alpine    Nursery,    Barnham,    BOGNOR. 


Daaiels^Soa 
WynvoadKanv 

-^        NORFOLK 

¥  Antirrhinums 


OUR     1  9  20     LIST 


OF 


SUMMER  BEDDING  PLANTS 


IS     NOW     READY 


There's  something  in  it  for  every  Garden 


POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION 


Antirrhinums,  Asters,  Chrysanthemums, 
Carnations,  Dahlias,  Delphiniums,  Dianthus, 
Dimorphotheca,  Geum,  Heliotrope,  Myosotis, 
Nemesia,  Nicotiana,  Lobelia,  Pansies, 
Pentstemons,  Salvia,  Schizanthus,  Stocks, 
Verbenas,    etc. 


DANIELS  &  SON 

WYMONDHAM 
NORFOLK 


EARLY    FLOWERING     CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

I'an  l)f  siipplie  I  ao\s:— White,  liiana.  Fink,  KuclKiiitioss 
Xorniamlic,  Crimson,  Marie-  .Masse,  Crimson  Frile, 
Goacher's  Crimson,  Bronze,  Dianoe,  Almirante,  Yellow, 
Cranford  Yellow,  Eyecroft  Glorv,  Dark  Red,  Jules  Mary 
Maroon,  I.eiitz.  (i  for  2/6,  12  tor  4/6,  2+  tor  8/-  carriage  paid 
ROCK    PLANTS:— 6   for  2,6,    12    for    6/-,    all    different. 

Our  selection,  carriaae  pail. 
PRIMULA   OBCONICA   "' Beacon  "  strain   (as  exhibited 
at  tlie  ll.H.S.),  !/■  and  1/6  each,  carria'ic  paid. 

BUFFARD  &  PATRICK,  F.R.H.S.,  •"""su's^ex. 


YOUR  produce  prospers  and  your  pocket 
profits  by  making  the  Slade  Sectional  Garden 
Frame  part  of  your  garden  equipment. 
Its  rot,  vermin,  drip  and  draught  resisting 
qualities — coupled  with  its  aptitude  for  conserving 
natural  heat — make  it  an  indispensable  acquisition 
to  amateur  and  professional  gardener  alike. 

Write  for  Booklet  B. 


TYPE    A. 
<SinelG  Frame,  two  lights, 
size  4fl.  '  3ft :«  15in. «  9in.. 
as  illustrated). 

£2    12     O 


TYPE    A. 
(Double  Frame, 

four      lights,       size 
8tt.  x3ft.  KiSin.  »9in.) 

£4    18    6 


^JljQ 


SECTIONAL 

GAPDEN  FRAME 


The     Slade     Syndicate    Ltd., 

Directors  •- 
E.  J.  W.  SLADE  &    M.  W.  SLADE. 

3  5,  Surrey  St.,  Strand,  London,  W.C .  2. 


Notes  from  Maidstone. 

THE   NEGLECTED 
ROCKERY 

It  is  refreshing  to  see  the 
effects  of  War  being  gradually 
liimmated  from  our  gardens. 
I'he  Rockery  has  suffered  from 
neglect  perhaps  as  much  as  any 
other  part  of  the  garden,  and 
the  "survival  oj  the  fittest" 
means  generally  the  survival  of 
the  least  desirable.  To  those 
who  are  now  able  to  set  these 
plants  in  their  due  place  and 
fill  up  with  some  of  the  choicer 
varieties,  we  offer  the  following 
collections  of  established  plants 
in  pots,  each  plant  carefully, 
labelled.  We  shall  be  pleased 
our    Alpine  List  by 


to    send 
return. 

No.  V. 

No.  VL 

No.  VII. 

No.  VIII.  100 


Carr.  paid. 
12  varieties,  all 

different  12/6 
24  varieties,  all 

different  24/- 
50,  itt  variety  isij- 

..      .,       80/- 


George  Bunyard  &■  Co.,  Ltd., 
Royal  Nurseries, 

Maidstone. 


Flozver  Seeds  to  sozv  nozv 
in  frame  or  greenhouse. 

STOCKS,    large   fid.,    ten   week, 
finest  mixed,  6d.  per  pkt. 
,,       All-  the  -  Year  -  Round, 
beautiful  double  white, 
&d.  and  1/-  per  pkt. 
Large    fid.    pyramidal, 
large     double     flowers, 
mixed,  6d.  per  pkt. 
ASTERS,  Giant  Comet,  mixed; 
GiantComet,white ;  OstrichPlume, 
white  ;    ditto,  mixed ;   Truff ant's 
Perfection,     mixed :       Victoria, 
mixed;  Dwf.  Chrysanthemum,  fid. 
mixed;   Sinensis,  single  mauve, 
pink,  and  white,  all  6d.  per  pkt., 
best  obtainable  strains. 
CARNATION,      finest      border 
vars.,  self  colours,  1/6  per  pkt. 
GLOXINIA,    finest    erect    fid., 
1/6  per  pkt. 

PRIMULAS,  giant  fid.,  in  good 
variety  of  sep.  colours,  and  finest 
mixed,  1/6  per  pkt. 
AURICULA  ALPINE,  finest 
strain  for  outdoor  culture,  6d.  pkt. 
NEMESIAS,  Triumph,  and 
Blue  Gem,  splendid  half-hardy 
annuals,  6d.  and  1/-  per  pkt.; 
sow  end  of  month. 
SALPIGLOSSIS  grandifiorus, 
very  fine  half-hardy  annuals, 
3d.  and  Qd. 

J.  R.  Pearson  &■  Sons, 
Estab.  1782.        Lowdham,  Notts. 


.^^r^^^^: 
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New  Roses  at  the  National 
Rose  Society's  Spring  Show 

A  GOLD  MEDAL  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester,  for  a 
very  fine  Hybrid  Tea,  Rev.  F.  Page 
Roberts.  In  build  and  substance  it 
reminded  us  of  Lady  Plymouth,  but 
with  the  richer  orange  gold  of  Duchess  of  Wellington. 
It  is  a  splendidly  full  flower  of  exhibition  form, 
and  should  prove  most  valuable  to  exhibitors, 
and  from  its  growth  we  should  say  it  will  prove  a 
good  garden  variety.  Perhaps  the  variety  that 
took  the  public  eye  most  was  Constance  Casson, 
which  received  a  certificate  of  merit.  This  was 
classed  as  a  Hybrid  Tea,  but  it  looked  more  like  a 
Pernetiana.  The  colouring  is  very  lovely,  reddish 
orange  with  golden  flushes.  The  flower 
is  not  specially  shapely,  such  at  an 
exhibitor  would  desire,  but  for  the 
garden  it  will  be  very  valuable. 

Padre. — Hybrid  Tea,  which  also 
obtained  a  certificate  of  merit,  has  a 
fine  long  bud.  The  colour  is  very 
pleasing  —  a  sort  of  cochineal  red, 
suffused  orange.  Undoubtedly  a  garden 
Rose  of  great  merit,  as  its  fine  long, 
erect  growths  testified.  All  the  above 
were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  B.  R.  Gant 
and  Sons. 

In  their  general  group  we  noticed 
Coveut  Garden,  a  splendid  rich  crimson, 
and  also  Phosbe,  which  one  might  term 
a  lemon  coloured  Innoccnte  Pirola, 
although  some  growers  thought  it  to 
be  rather  near  Kootenay,  a  novelty 
introduced  two  years  ago  by  Messrs. 
Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons. 


Rosa  Watsoniana. — ^Probably  by  no 
means  all  the  visitors  to  the  National 
Rose  Society's  spring  exhibition  at  the 
Royal  Horticultiu'al  Hall,  Vincent 
Square,  on  April  27,  saw  the  above — 
at  once  the  most  curious  and  interesting 
of  all  Rose  species — in  the  stand  of 
Mr.  G.  Prince,  though  many  were 
certainly  attracted  by  it.  It  is  native 
of  Japan,  from  whence  by  way  of 
the  United  States,  it  found  its  way 
to  this  country  forty  or  so  years  ago. 
Little  more  than  a  curiosity  among 
species  it  is  characterised  by  a  trail- 
ing habit  of  growth,  and  very  small, 
smooth  stems  armed  with  tiny 
hooked  spines.  From  a  fragment 
before    us    as    we    write     the    leaflets 


are  three  in  number,  downy,  the  central  leaflet 
2  inches  long  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  wide. 
The  flowers,  which  are  very  small  and  of  pinky 
white  tone,  are  arranged  in  clusters  after  the 
manner  of  tlie  multiflora  Roses. 

The  Queen  and  Kew. — The  Queen  paid  a  visit 
to  Kew  on  the  afternoon  of  April  29  to  see  the 
Bluebells.  Entering  the  Lion  Gate  the  Royal 
party  first  visited  the  Queen  s  Cottage  grounds, 
passing  from  there  to  the  Rhododendron  Dell. 
At  the  time  of  the  visit  numerous  hybrids  of 
R.  Griffithianum  were  notably  attractive,  the  out- 
standing feature  being  a  large  bush  of  R.  Kewense 
covered  with  flower  trusses  which  w^re  deliciously 
fragrant. 

Andromeda  japonica. — It  is  useful  for  garden 
purposes  to  employ  the  general  name  Andromeda 
for  these  beautiful  small  slrrubs  though  Pieris 
japonica     is     botanically     correct.     The     flowers. 


usually  coming  in  May,  but  this  year  in  early  April, 
hang  in  long  cream  white  clusters,  but  they  are 
followed  by  another  season  of  something  more 
showy,  for  the  upright  growths  of  yotmg  leaves 
are  of  so  bright  a  red  that  the  shrub  is  a  con- 
spicuous object  from  some  distance,  looking  as  it 
does,  as  if  topped  with  a  mass  of  red  bloom.  G.  J. 
Tea  Roses  for  Exhibition. — Being  a  succissful 
exhibitor  of  Tea  Rnsf  s  in  the  "eighties  and  onward, 
I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  that  I  think  there  is 
Ifss  need  to-day  for  separate  classes  for  these  at 
our  exhibitions.  At  that  time  we  had  only  classis 
for  Hybrid  Pcrpetuals  and  Teas,  as  the  Hybrid 
Teas  were  only  just  coming  into  vogue  ;  and  how 
few  of  the  beautiful  Teas  of  forty  years  ago  are 
now  up  to  exhibition  form.  To  name  only  Souvi  nir 
d'Elise,  Catherine  Mcrmct,  Ccmtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
Cleopatra,  Marie  Van  Houtte  and  others.  The 
latter  if  left  unpruncd  makes  a  fine  bush,  and 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  dots  well  on 
a  wall,  as  also  the  two  Cochets,  but 
tliey  are  of  little  use  as  dwarfs  in 
beds.  Very  few  of  the  Teas  brought 
out  the  last  few  years  are  pm-e  Teas, 
and  might  be  classed  as  Hybrid 
Teas,  for  instance,  Mme.  Juhs  Grave r- 
caux.- — F.   Page  Roberts. 

Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.— 
This  excellent  fund  is  starting  in  life 
orphan  children  of  gai-deners,  and  the 
sum  of  about  £1,700  is  required  to  pay 
the  children's  allowances  for  the  cur- 
rent year.  To  meet  this  amoimt  a 
Victory  Festival  Dinner  is  being 
arranged  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Viscountess  Astor,  M.P., 
to  be  held  in  the  Princes'  Galleries, 
191,  Piccadilly,  W.i,  on  Wednesday, 
May  19.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  desirous 
of  being  present  on  this  occasion  in 
support  of  the  Viscountess  Astor  are 
requested  to  communicate  with  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  B.  Wynne,  ig,  Bedford 
Chambers,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.2,  not 
later  than  May  10. 


NEW     GOLD     MEDAL     ROSE     REV.     F.     PAGE    ROBERTS. 
Is  shown  at  the  National  Rose  Society's  Spring  Show. 


FORTHCOMING     EVENTS. 

May  10. — -United  Hortie-ultural 
Benefit  and  Provident  Society's  Meet- 
ing. Bath  Gardeners'  Society's  Meeting. 

May  II.  —  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Fortnightly  Meeting.  Lecture 
by  Sir  Daniel  Morris,  K.C.M.G., 
V.M.H.,  on  "The  Use  and  Relative 
Values  of  Trees  in  Great   Britain."  at 

3  pm- 

May  12. — East  Anglian  Horticultural 
Society's  Meeting. 
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Miniature  Hyacinths 

By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Jacob. 
WANTED,    SUGGESTIONS   FOR    A   NEW 

AND    BETTER    SPECIFIC    NAME. 
SUTTON'S    OFFER:     £5   FOR     A   WORD  OR  WORDS 

WE  don't  call  little  pigs  miniature 
pigs.  We  don't  go  to  the  poul- 
terers' and  ask  for  a  miniature 
hen  when  we  want  a  spring 
chicken.  No  one,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  has  ever  called  our  "  sweet  seventeens " 
miniature  women.  Why,  then,  should  we  have 
gone  on  calling  young,  partly  grown  Hyacinths 
for  twenty  years  or  more  by  this  rather  absurd 
name  ?  Imagine  "  Anne  Amateur "  ordering 
from  her  butcher  so  many  pounds  of  miniature 
sheep  for  her  Easter-day  dinner  ;  and  yet  if  shs 
wanted  some  of  those  pretty  small 
Innocence  Hyacinths  for  a  bowl  for 
(let  us  say)  Candlemasday,  she  would 
have  to  write  to  her  bulb  merchant : 
"  Please  Mr.  B.  M.,  send  me  a  dozen 
miniature  Innocence  Hyacinths."  You 
see,  when  one  thinks  of  it,  the  name  is 
an  absurd  one.  But  the  worst  of  it  is 
that  it  is  misleading,  and  frequently 
people  who  don't  know  what  the  so- 
called  miniature  Hyacinths  really  are 
expect  something  very  very  different 
from  what  they  get.  After  seeing  that 
splendid  exhibit  of  Hyacinths  from 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  at  the  Forced 
Bulb  Show  in  March,  I  wrote  to  the 
firm  and  ventured  to  suggest  that  it 
would  be  a  jolly  fine  thing  if  they 
would  give  a  corresponding  display  of 
miniature  Hyacinths  in  i92r  on  a  similar 
scale.  I  have  always  done  my  best  to 
blow  their  trumpets,  and  I  feel  that 
more  blowing  is  still  wanted.  Hence 
my  suggestion  for  the  Forced  Bulb 
Show  next  year.  My  letter  brought  a 
reply  from  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton,  from 
which  I  gathered  he  by  no  means 
turned  down  the  idea,  but  he  inci- 
dentally said  that  it  was  a  thousand 
pities  we  had  not  a  better  word  than 
miniature  to  describe  them.  It  was  a 
misleading  epithet,  as  letters  to  bis 
firm  proved  ;  and  could  we  not  get  a 
better  one  ?  I  saw  Mr.  Leonard  in 
London  at  the  Daffodil  Show,  and 
the  upshot  of  our  conversation  is  that 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  hereby  offer  a 
prize  of  five  pounds  for  a  word  or 
two  words  which  they  and  others 
could  adopt  to  describe  them.  The  judges  to 
be  the  following  :  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton,  the  Editor 
of  The  Garden,  the  Editor  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  Mr.  G.  W.  Leak  and  myself.  The 
word  or  two  words  suggested,  together  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  to  be  sent  by 
post  in  an  envelope  marked  "  Hyacinth  "  to  the 
Editor  of  The  Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
W.C.2,  before  May  25. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  do  not  know 
what  miniature  Hyacinths  are  it  is  well  to  state 
that  they  are  partly  grown  bulbs  of  the  ordinary 
varieties.  It  takes  five  years  for  a  bulb  after  it 
begins  a  separate  existence  from  its  parent  to 
grow  into  its  full  or  exhibition  size.  The  so-called 
miniature  Hyacinths  are  three  year  old  bulbs  that 
need  another  two  years'  growth  before  they 
attain  their  full  development.  Naturally,  some 
varieties  are  better  suited  than  others  for  this 
purpose ;     for   example,    Innocence,    Jacques   and 


Grand  Maitre,  on  account  of  the  looser  arrange- 
ment of  their  bells  on  the  spikes,  are  among  the 
best.  The  ideal  one  to  me  is  certainly  Orange 
Boven,  which  of  all  Dutch  Hyacinths  comes 
nearest  to  the  graceful  "Romans"  in  its  slender  spike. 
It  makes  one's  mouth  water  to  think  of  an  Orange 
Boven  spike  and  bells  with  the  colour  of  a  Lord 
Derby,  a  Potgetier  or  a  Garibaldi.  Kind  reader, 
think  of  a  word  and  post  it  on  to  our  Editor, 
and  see  what  the  judges  will  send  you  ! 


CORRESPONDENCE 

(The  Editor    is    not    responsible   for    the    opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 

CORNUS     NUTTALLU. 

VyRITERS    on   the    Flora    of    Western    North 

America  describe  Nuttall's  Cornel  as  one  of  the 

most  beautiful  native  flowering  trees.   All  who  have 


CORNUS     NUTTALLU     NOW     FLOWERING     AT     KEW. 

seen  the  tluree  trees  at  Kew  on  the  southern  sloping 
ground  near  King  William's  Temple  will  readily 
agree.  Native  specimens  are  described  as  varying 
from  large  bushes  to  tall  deciduous  trees  rarely 
approaching  100  feet  in  height,  more  often  in 
a  wild  state  half  this  figure.  In  the  Kew  Bulletin 
for  1 91 5,  facing  page  178,  is  a  reproduction  of  a 
photograph  of  a  wonderful  tree  growing  in  British 
Columbia.  The  illustration  depicts  the  tree 
covered  with  masses  of  large  white  Clematis-like 
flowers. 

The  Kew  trees  are  about  12  feet  in  height. 
Though  popularly  termed  the  flower,  the  showy 
parts  are  creamy-white  bracts  usually  six  in 
number,  but  varying  from  four  to  seven.  This 
involucre  is  about  5  inches  across,  surrotmding 
a  closely-packed  head  of  tiny  flowers.  The 
inflorescence  is  formed  the  previous  autumn, 
slowly  maturing  during  the  winter,  and  attaining 
its  greatest  beauty  during  April  and  May.     Some 


doubt  seems  to  exist  regarding  the  hardiness  of 
this  beautiful  Cornel,  but  the  results  to  date 
suggest  that  this  is  more  imaginary  than  real. 
Seeds,  which  ripen  in  this  coimtry,  and  layering 
provide  ready  methods  of  propagation.      K.  G. 

TULIPA    SAXA-nLIS. 


TT  is  interesting  to  know  that  even  under  con- 
ditions that  would  appear  to  be  favourable 
in  the  South  of  France  the  behaviour  of  this  Tulip 
is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  It  may  also  interest 
Mr.  Woodall  to  know  that,  though  I  have  often 
seen  many  leaves  of  this  species  in  various  gardens, 
the  only  flowers  that  I  have  ever  seen  were  a  few 
that  I  saw  in  a  pot  at  Vincent  Square  some  years 
ago  and  those  that  I  have  seen  in  my  own  garden, 
where  I  have  had  a  few  flowers  annually  for  some 
ten  years  past.  The  bulbs  increase  rapidly  both 
by  offsets  and  by  the  formation  of  long  stolons, 
which  travel  about  in  all  directions  and  produce 
bulbs  at  their  extremities.  The  t  ip  of  the 
stolon  becomes  the  base  of  the  bulb,  or 
rather  the  bulb  forms  inside  the  hollow 
stolon  with  its  base  turned  towards  the 
tip  and  its  apex  towards  the  parent 
bulb.  The  leaves  of  T.  saxatilis  are 
very  characteristic.  They  are  broad 
and  of  a  deep  green,  with  a  polished, 
glossy  surface,  The  flowering  bulb 
produces  longer  and  narrower  leaves, 
and  can  be  detected  almost  as  soon  as 
the  leaves  pierce  the  soil,  and  certainly 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  unfold, 
for  it  produces  two  or  more,  whereas 
the  non-flowering  bulb  produres  only 
a  solitary  leaf.  The  colour  of  the  flower 
is  very  striking — a  kind  of  dull  mauve- 
pink  with  a  bright  yellow  base  and 
chocolate-coloured  anthers.  Each  stem 
produres  two  or  three  flowers,  and  the 
effect  is  quite  different  to  that  produced 
by  any  other  Tulip.  It  would  be 
strange  if  Mr.  Woodall's  theory  was 
right,  namely,  that  the  Tulip  suffers  in 
the  South  of  France  from  this  southern 
sun  that  bakes  up  the  soil  in  summer. 
My  own  impression  has  always  been 
that  it  wants  the  southern  sun  and 
the  consequent  roasting  in  order  to 
induce  its  bulbs  to  flower.  At  any 
rate  this  is  what  one  would  expect 
of  a  Tulip  whose  home  is  on  the 
mountains  of  Crete,  where  the  sun-heat 
in  summei  must  often  be  very  great. 
Moreover,  my  own  experience  has 
been  that,  when  for  some  years 
I  grew  some  bulbs  in  the  sunniest 
pocket  in  my  little  rock  garden, 
lifting  them  each  year  and  replant- 
ing them  in  fresh  soil  in  the  same  position,  I 
used  every  year  to  get  a  number  of  blooms, 
whereas  very  few  of  the  bulbs  have  flowered  in 
the  last  few  years  when  they  have  had  to  grow 
in  the  open  beds.  My  impression  is  that  there  is 
some  hidden  virtue  in  the  strong  red,  loamy  soil 
of  which  Mr.  Woodall  writes.  This  soil  is  always 
found  in  the  interstices  between  the  blocks  of 
limestone,  and  the  lack  of  it  always  makes  it 
difficult  for  us  in  England  to  succeed  readily  with 
plants  whose  native  homes  lie  in  the  southern 
limestone  regions.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  many 
Asia  Minor  and  Mediterranean  plants  fail  here, 
while  relatives  fronr  Turkestan,  where  the  soil  is 
apparently  sandy,  grow  much  more  satisfactorily. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  analyse  some  of  this 
red  soil  in  order  to  see  if  there  is  any  element  that 
we  could  readily  add  to  our  soil  here  in  order 
to  make  it  more  suitable  for  such  plants  as  T. 
saxatilis. — -W.   R.   Dykes. 
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ALNUS    VIRIDIS 

By  E.  a.  Bowles,  M.A.,   F.L.S.,  V.M.H. 

IF  anyone  is  looking  for  an  interesting  shrub 
for  a  cold,  damp,  dismal  spot,  I  advise  him 
to  try  the  Green  Alder,  although  a  great 
authority  has  %vritten  it  down  as  possessing 
no  special  ornamental  value.  That  may  be 
true  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  for  a  dwarf 
tree  or  tall  slirub  with  just  the  leaves  of  an  Alder 
may  not  be  able  to  compete  with  Japanese  Maples, 
Sumachs  or  Aralia  chinensis  as  a  foliage  plant 
in  summer  days.  Yet  this  Alder  has  its  season 
as  surely  as  every  dog  has  his  day,  and  will  then 
beautify  that  dismal  spot  as  none  of  the  other 
more  delicate  plants  could.  It  is  a  good  test 
of  a  plant's  beauty  or  interest  when  it  attracts 
the  notice  of  really  good  gardeners  while  Cherries, 
Magnolias  and  Crabs  are  making  their  bravest 
show.  During  the  last  fortnight  all  who  have 
visited  this  garden  have  found  words  of  praise 
for  my  Green  Alder's  long  catkins,  and  I  was 
pleased  to  help  one  of  the  greatest  living  authori- 
ties on  trees  as  he  eagerly  collected  last  season's 
cones  for  seed,  in  spite  of  his  three  score  years 
and  ten.  It  grows  at  a  windy  corner  on  the  north 
side  of  a  wall,  and  is  about  lo  feet  in  height, 
and  as  it  is  too  near  the  path  to  be  allowed  to 
spread  out  as  it  would  like,  it  is  rather  a  lanky 
specimen  with  its  lower  front  shoots  trimmed 
severely  back  to  the  main  stems.  The  bare  twigs 
are  now  freely  hung  with  triplets  of  bright  green 
catkins  powdered  with  golden  pollen,  the  fully 
grown  ones  being  over  4  inches  in  length,  and 
therefore  ornamental  from  quite  a  far  distance. 
When  looked  at  closely  one  sees  that,  unlike  most 
other  Alders,  the  female  catkins  are  not  borne  on 
the  same  shoots  as  the  male,  nor  have  they  oassed 
the  winter  in  unprotected  nakedness  like  their 
consorts,  but  are  only  now  peeping  out  of  the 
protecting  scales  of  a  leafy  shoot.  This  may  be 
seen  in  the  right-hand  shoot  in  the  accompanying 
sketch.  They  are  minute  cylindrical  cones  of  a 
pale  green,  bristling  all  over  with  rather  colourless 
stigmas,  and  will,  if  successfully  fertilised,  grow 
into  the  dark  brown  strobiles  or  cones,  like  those 
of  last  season  shown  on  the  central  shoot.  This 
sprig  came  from  the  most  shaded  part  of  the 
tree,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  its  catkins  still  stand 
stifSy  erect,  as  they  have  done  all  through  the 
winter.  This  curious  habit,  unlike  that  of  any 
other  catkin-bearing  plant  I  grow  here,  gives  this 
Alder  an  extra  charm  for  me.  From  the  moment 
that  the  leaves  fall  in  autumn  these  erect,  greyish 
green  catkins  give  the  tree  a  character  of  its  own. 
I  have  not  forgotten  that  Sallow  catkins  are  upright 
in  growth,  but  then  they  do  not  emerge  from  their 
bud  scales  until  the  turn  of  the  year.  I  like  to 
gather  various  catkins  for  indoor  decoration  and 
observation  during  the  winter  months,  and  a 
vase  of  three  kinds  of  Alder  is  very  attractive  in 
a  suimy  window  for  many  weeks.  The  common 
Alder  provides  a  good  groundwork  with  its  dark 
brown  pendent  male  catkins  and  curiously  shaped 
leaf-buds.  A.  incana  var.  ramulis  aureis  brightens 
the  arrangement  with  its  orange  red  twigs  and 
coral  red  catkins,  and  here  and  there,  as  a  contrast, 
the  upright  green  ones  of  A.  viridis  add  a  touch 
of  quaintness.  This  winter  I  greatly  enjoyed 
watching  the  lengthening  and  changes  in  colour 
of  these  three,  mixed  with  sprays  of  Salix  Meyeri- 
ana,  a  pleasant  Christmas  gift  from  Glasnevin.  The 
catkins  of  this  Sallow  are  as  silvery  as  any  vegetable 
production  I  have  ever  seen,  including  the  famous 
Silver-leaf  Tree  of  Table  Mountain.  I  could  only 
liken  them  to  drops  of  quicksilver  in  their  earliest 
rotund  growth,  and  afterwards  when  they 
lengthened  to  little  whitebait  fresh  from  the 
waves  and  still  alive  and  jumping,  as  I  have  seen 


them  on  the  Devon  coast  when  pursue  d  to  tlic 
edge  of  the  strand  by  hungry  mackere  1,  and  so 
driven  to  jump  out  on  to  the  shingle  to  escape 
their  enemy. 

A.  viridis  I  brought  home  with  me  from  Piora 
where  the  shadier  side  Of  the  lake  is  wooded  with 
stunted  Pines,  Alpenrose  and  low-spreading 
bushes  of  this  Alder.  There  it  did  not  exceed 
3  feet  so  far  as  I  remember,  and  I  was  charmed 
with  the  dwarf  picturesque  old  bushes,  hung  with 
their  gay  catkins  in  the  end  of  June,  and  hoped 
they  would  retain  that  habit  here,  but  hoped   in 


of  Alder  stems,  the  mossy  chinks  between  the 
rocks  are  full  of  that  ciurious  and  local  plant 
Cortusa  Matthioli,  its  crimson  bells  just  opening 
at  the  same  time  as  the  long  green  tassels  of  the 
Alder  give  out  clouds  of  pollen  as  I  plunge  among 
them.  This  adventure  always  ends  in  a  sharp 
attack  of  hayfever  and  much  sneezing,  but  it  is 
rapidly  cured  as  soon  as  I  can  get  on  to  the  bare 
Alp  and  breathe  the  clean,  snow-chilled  air  again. 
For  me,  then,  the  Green  Alder  is  full  of  memories 
and  interesting  structural  characters,  but  in  April 
and  May,  after  other  plants  that  bear  catkins 
on  their  naked  wood  are  over,  the  beauty  of  its 
green  tassels  is  sufficient  to  warrant  it  a  place 
in  every  garden  that  has  a  dismal  dark  corner. 


vain.  I  met  with  it  next  on  Mont  Ctuis,  where 
it  forms  low  scrub  well  above  the  limit  of  the 
Pinus  uncinata  of  the  district,  but  chiefly  in 
gullies  sheltered  from  the  wind.  There  the  winter 
weight  of  snow  presses  the  shoots  down  to  the 
ground,  and  they  do  not  rise  much,  but  lie  and 
root,  sending  up  side  shoots.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  kinds  of  growth  to  clamber  through 
that  I  have  ever  experienced,  but  I  cannot  resist 
doing   so   in   one   gully,  where   among   the    tangle 


DELPHINIUMS 

Does  not  Mr.  Jenkins  (page  24)  err  in  des- 
cribing some  of  the  spikes  of  modern  Delphini- 
ums as  being  stunted  or  not  perfectly 
finished  ?  I  think  so.  The  dense  or  columnar 
spike  I  regard  as  a  distinct  type  or 
break  in  itself — not  an  imperfectly 
developed  spike,  as  Mr.  Jenkins  would 
infer.  The  quality  and  arrangement  of 
the  individual  flowers  on  the  spike  is 
another  matter.  On  some  of  the  branching 
flower  heads  the  flowers  are  set  as  densely 
as  on  any  columnar  spike,  but  the  whole 
inflorescence,  being  divided  up  into 
several  small  branchlets,  gives  that  more 
separate  appearance  Mr.  Jenkins  appre- 
ciates. However,  a  good  system  of 
classification  wotild  settle  these  points. 

Respecting  the  culture  of  the  Del- 
phinium, I  am  sure  it  pays  for  generous 
attention,  although 
excessive  richness 
shordd  be  avoided, 
or  such  sights  as 
faciated  spikes  may 
appear.  The  real 
essential  for  success- 
ful flowering  with 
this  hollow-stemmed 
plant  is,  granting 
it  to  be  estab- 
lished, plenty  of 
moisture.  Mulching 
of  the  plants  in 
proper  time  is  a 
great  help  to  this 
end,  also  a  reason- 
able use  of  some 
mixture  when  the 
bed  is  made!  Occa- 
sionally a  plant 
may  go  sick  for 
some  puzzling 
reason,  in  which 
case,  if  much 
valued,  take  it  up 
and  nurse  it  in. 
a  pot  or  cold 
frame.  Division 
or  replanting 
intact  can  be 
practised  as  circumstances  invite.  The  plants 
can  be  so  treated  every  third  or  fourth  year, 
but  this  is  not  necessary  if  the  plants  are  happy 
and  thriving.  Weedy  growths  or  decaying 
centres  are  sure  indications  that  a  replant  would 
be  wise.  In  damp  positions  slugs  are  trouble- 
some, so  old  ashes  or  coarse  silver  sand  should 
be  placed  thickly  in  the  crowns  of  all 
"  specizils." 

Ampthill  Park  Gardens,  C.  T. 
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A    NOTE    ON    KEW 


By 


SOMERS." 


OR  rather  on  a  small  part  of  Kew ; 
for,  often  as  I  have  been  there, 
I  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that,  so  far, 
I  have  a  most  inadequate  conception 
of  Kew  as  a  whole,  the  reason  being 
that  when  I  find  myself  in  these  gardens  I  too 
often  give  my  whole  time  and  attention  to  one 
spot,  that  spot  being  the  little  valley  of  rock 
plants  which  lies  not  far  from  the  main  entrance. 
When  this  dell  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  explored 
and  noted,  tired  Nature,  I  find,  generally  refuses 
further  effort,  except  perhaps  a  perfunctory 
saunter  among  the  flowering  shrubs,  which, 
next  to  the  alpines,  hold  my  afiections.  One 
day  lately  (April  r6  to  be  exact)  I  was  able  to 
give  an  afternoon  to  the  rock  garden,  not  a  large 
amount  of  time  for  the  purpose  ;  and  though  I 
have    always    found    pleasure   in    examining    and 


could  not  help  contrasting  the  Kew  with  the 
Wisley  rock  garden,  to  the  disadvantage,  however, 
be  it  said,  of  neither — contrasting  them,  I  mean, 
as  regards  their  scale  and  general  scheme  and 
eifect,  for  I  have  no  idea  how  they  stand  relatively 
each  to  the  other  in  the  matter  of  their  variety 
and  wealth  of  plants.  Thanks  to  its  inaccessi- 
bility, I  have  been  to  Wisley  only  once,  and  I 
remember  it  as  a  large  and  craggy  affair  for  which 
you  almost  require  an  alpenstock,  though  I  cannot 
remember  that  I  had  myself  any  serious  difficulty 
in  negotiating  its  aretes,  pinnacles,  abysms,  Jung- 
fraus  and  Matterhorns.  Though  there  are  no  glaciers 
at  Wisley,  the  snowline  being  insufficiently  low, 
nevertheless,  for  a  man-made  Alpine  range  it 
is  a  large  thing — an  Alp  in  fact,  whereas  Kew  is 
a  sub-Alp.  If  I  wanted  an  unrestricted  ramble 
among  picturesque  boulders,  picturesquely  draped 
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noting  its  scheme  and  contents,  reservmg,  of 
course,  the  inalienable  right  of  the  British  tax- 
payer to  criticise  and  find  fault,  I  don't  know 
that  I  ever  admired  this  rock  garden  more  or  felt 
less  disposed  to  criticism  than  on  that  particular 
Friday  afternoon.  Certainly  I  have  seen  this 
garden  gayer  with  blossom,  but  never,  I  think, 
so  fresh,  and  never  more  interesting.  This  was 
due  partly  no  doubt  to  atmospheric  conditions 
special  to  the  afternoon  in  question — a  bright 
light,  some  sunshine,  a  moist  and  warm  atmosphere, 
with  occasional  slight  showers,  which  ended, 
however,  in  a  downpour  which  drove  me  to  the 
alpine  house.  But,  apart  from  these  conditions 
of  the  moment,  it  was  clear  from  the  look  of 
things  that  the  present  season  had  been,  so  far,  of 
a  kind  to  suit  the  requirements  of  most  of  the 
plants  that  grew  there,  in  respect  at  least  of  growth 
and  vigour,  though  possibly  not  of  the  amount 
of  blossom.  What  was  so  delightful  was  the 
sense  of  growth.  You  not  merely  perceived 
that  things  had  grown  exceptionally  well,  you 
could    almost    see,    almost    hear    them    grow.     I 


with  a  varied  and  lovely  alpine  vegetation,  and 
unrestricted  liberty  also  to  examine  this  and 
that  at  close  quarters,  under  the  microscope  if 
I  chose,  I  should  go  to  Wisley  ;  but  for  an  hour 
or  two  of  quiet  study  of  the  ways  and  capabilities 
of  plants  %vithin  a  manageable  area,  give  me  Kew. 
One  of  the  charms  of  the  Kew  rock  garden  is  its 
manageable  size.  If  you  make  a  good  use  of  your 
time,  you  may  really  hope  to  come  within  an 
appreciable  distance  of  mastering  it,  to  leave  it 
at  least  with  a  fairly  complete  impression  of  how 
it  looks  and  what  it  contains.  This  is  due  partly 
to  its  moderate  size  and  partly  to  the  simplicity  of 
its  plan — a  longitudinal  depression  in  the  generally 
flat  surface  of  the  garden,  with  a  slope  on  each 
side,  backed  by  a  screen  of  evergreens ;  not  an 
interesting  screen  in  itself,  I  think,  though  probably 
it  is  not  meant  to  be  interesting,  but  only  to  supply 
a  shelter  for  the  alpines  and  a  sombre  foil  for 
their  gay  blossoms,  also  to  secure  the  quiet  and 
seclusion  which  are  so  essential  to  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  an  alpine  garden.  A  longitudinal  dip 
below    the    general   level,    with    a   rising   bank    on 


either  hand,  does  not  sound  very  promising. 
Any  railway  cutting  might  be  so  described,  and, 
as  we  know,  some  lovely  wild  bank-gardens  are 
to  be  found  skirting  our  railways.  But  the  Kew 
dell  is  not  of  the  railway-cutting  order.  The  sides 
of  the  little  valley  have  been  so  built  up  with 
boulders  and  so  diversified  with  aU  sorts  of  inter- 
ruptions to  the  general  pitch — slopes  in  this  direc- 
tion and  in  that,  to  the  sun  and  away  from  it, 
diminutive  plateaux  and  terraces,  recesses,  valleys, 
subvalleys,  promontories  and  peninsulas,  advancing 
into  the  central  winding  path  or  receding  from  it, 
that  the  whole  forms  a  picturesque  coup  d'ceil 
from  whatever  point  you  regard  it,  and,  of  course, 
gives  endless  opportunity  for  considering  the 
requirements  of  individual  plants.  I  find  myself, 
however,  describing  what  is  so  well  known  as  to 
need  no  description.  What  I  intended  when  I 
began  was  rather  to  note  various  plants  which 
to  me  appeared  noteworthy  on  the  day  of  my 
visit.  I  should  have  liked  to  see  the  Daffodils 
at  Kew,  which,  at  their  best,  are  a  sight  it  is  well 
worth  while  going  far  to  see  ;  but  the  Daffodils 
were  mostly  over,  and,  in  any  case,  except  for  a 
few  of  the  smaller  species,  their  place  is  elsewhere 
than  in  the  rock  garden.  But  besides  an  occasional 
Bulbocodium  and  Iriandrus,  which  were  passing 
or  past,  one  of  the  first  things  that  caught  my  eye 
was  a  graceful  little  group  of  white  Daflodils 
still  in  good  condition  and  labelled  "  Dawn." 
Only  the  day  before,  curiously  enough,  I  had  read 
Mr.  Engleheart's  interesting  note  on  the  genealogy 
of  this  Daffodil.  He  raised  it  thirty  years  ago, 
it  appears,  from  seed  of  ornatus  fertilised  with 
the  pollen  of  juncifolius.  The  Kew  label  says 
"  Dawn — Poeticus  x  triandrus,"  as  I  myself  con- 
jectured its  origin  to  have  been  when  I  saw  it 
at  Birmingham.  Mr.  Engleheart,  having  raised  the 
flower,  must,  of  course,  be  right.  Consequently  the 
Kew  label  must  be  wrong;  and  if  I  must  guess  wTong, 
it  is  a  soothing  imction  to  my  vanity  to  find  myself 
guessing  wrong  in  such  distinguished  company. 

In  all  this  rock  garden  I  don't  know  that  there 
is  any  part  that  stimulates  my  interest  more  than 
the  transept  that  cuts  across  the  dell  and  gives 
such  a  congenial  home  to  the  mossy  and  crusted 
Saxifrages.  This  has  been,  I  should  think,  a 
rarely  perfect  season  for  Saxifrages  of  all  kinds, 
from  the  accommodating  London  Pride  to  the 
difficult  Kabschias.  At  any  rate  the  Kew  Saxi- 
frages of  all  kinds  were  looking  ideally  fit ;  and 
so  were  the  Sedums  and  Sempervivums,  though 
there  has  been  more  moisture  of  late  than  they 
probably  care  for.  It  is  possible  to  note  only  a 
few  of  the  other  plants  which,  either  individually 
or  in  groups,  arrested  attention  for  one  reason  or 
another,  sometimes  for  their  beauty,  sometimes 
their  luxuriance,  sometimes  their  rjirity,  and 
occasionaUy  for  their  singularity.  Colonies  of 
Androsace  primuloides,  which  but  for  the  label  1 
should  have  called  A.  sarmentosa,  were  in  fine 
form,  the  flowers  large  and  very  pink.  A  small 
ca;spitose  Aubrietia,  sparsely  flowered  and  without 
a  label,  seemed  a  good  rock  form,  dwarf  and  close — 
a  species  I  should  think  rather  than  a  garden 
form — possibly  graca.  [It  is  A.  deltoides  var. 
taurica.  —  Ed.]  Cardamine  pirmata  is,  in 
foliage,  a  gigantic  and  not  easily  recognisable 
Lady's  Smock,  though  the  flower  is  much  like 
that  of  the  meadow  variety.  Veronica  pectinata 
is  a  neat  dwarf  form  well  worth  a  ledge,  but  the 
blossom  is  not  so  effective  as  that  of  many  Speed- 
wells. Genista  pilosa  seems  an  ideal  rock  Broom, 
though  the  trailing  Prscox,  Cytisus  kewensis,  is 
also  hard  to  beat.  There  were  several  interesting 
Euphorbias,  among  them  "  biglandulosa,"  a  strikmg 
crassuloid  form.  Among  noticeable  Anemones  were 
several  of  Pasque  Flower  affinity.  Anemone  albana 
and  A.  pratensis  var.  montana,  of  a  dark 
chocolate.     The  lilac   Arabis   verna   was   sparsely 
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n  bloom,  but  a  lilac  Arabis  somehow  does  not 
appeal  to  me ;  it  seems  to  be  poaching  on  the 
Aubrietia  preserves.  The  Trilliums  were  in  consider- 
able force,  especially  the  ever-welcome  grandi- 
florum.  A  pink  form  of  grandiflorum  I  cannot  say  I 
particularly  admired ;  it  looks  like  the  white 
form  in  the  hectic  passing  stage.  T.  sessile, 
an  interesting  chocolate  form,  was  in  evidence, 
though  not  plentiful.  Far  up  in  the  remote 
hinterland  I  could  see  a  thriving  plantation  of 
Aruebia  echioides,  a  plant  which  I  think  not 
everyone  finds  easy  to  manage.  Sedum  Kirilowi, 
from  Turkestan,  is  a  most  im-Sedum-like  affair 
in  general  appearance.  An  interesting  group 
was  formed  by  a  pale  sulphur  Rhododendron 
(Authopogon)  with  a  plentiful  colony  of  the  Swiss 
Oxlip  nestling  among  its  roots,  and  close  beside 
these  some  plants  of  Primula 
Giraldiana,  which  throv/  up  a  tall 
slender  stem  terminating  in  a 
pretty  bottle-brush  of  purple. 
Erythroniums  were  not  much  in 
evidence,  the  ordinary  D?ns-canis 
varieties  being  no  doubt  over  ;  but 
there  were  a  few  large  and  vigorous 
plants  of  revolutum  and  giganteum. 
A  remarkably  effective  plant,  of 
which  there  Wefe  Several  colonias, 
wa=  the  dwarf  Comfrey-like  Onosma 
albo-roseinn,  with  large  massive 
drops  of  ivory,  flushed  with  pink. 
Pulmonaria  arverneuse,  an  in- 
teresting form,  is  labelled  "  of 
uncertain  origin  " — then  why  arver- 
nense  ?  Arenaria  Rosani,  which 
was  not  in  flower,  covered  a 
boulder  with  a  pretty  bit  of  turf, 
almost  as  compact  as  that  of  A. 
Balearica.  I  noted  two  or  three 
alpine  Willows  in  flower,  and  par- 
ticularly Salix  reticulata,  which 
seemed  a  desirable  gem.  Several 
forms  of  Corydalis  were  noticeable, 
the  finest  being,  I  think,  nobilis, 
and  it  was  beautiful. 

{To  be  conliiiued.) 


adopted  catalogue  name  of  the  race — descended. 
Many  others  followed  quickly  in  its  train. 

How  to  Grow  Them.— By  far  the  simplest 
way  is  to  raise  them  from  seeds.  These  not  only 
vegetate  freely  and  readily,  but,  given  a  good 
strain,  are  practically  certain  to  yield  many  varieties 
of  high  merit.  Moreover,  the  seedlings  invariably 
are  endowed  with  a  vigour  of  their  own,  and,  making 
growth  in  proportion,  provide  a  rich  harvest  of 
bloom  in  due  season.  But,  while  seedling-raising 
is  simple  in  the  extreme,  it  will  have  to  be  resorted 
to  intelligently  if  the  best  results  are  to  follow. 
For  example,  it  would  be  of  little  use  sowing  seeds 
in  August  or  later  and  expect  a  representative 
flowering  in  the  following  July.  The  seedlings  from 
such  a  sowing  would  have  no  time  to  make  growth, 
and,   by   reason   of   youth,   might   fall   a   prey   to 


GAILLARDIAS 


WHETHER  of  the 
annual  or  perennial 
class,  Gaillardias  are 
among  the  most  pop- 
ular of  garden  flowers 
ranldng  high  in  the  estimation  of 
those  who  favour  the  more  showy 
subjects,  and,  in  particular,  such 
as  are  valuable  for  cuttin'j, 
and  which  provide  an  unbroken 
succession  during  many  weeks. 
in  these  combined  respects  those 
of  the  perennial  set  are  without  equal  in 
the  whole  range  of  herbaceous  plants.  Estab- 
lished beds  or  groups  of  them,  starting  their 
flowering  in  July,  continue  to  yield,  often  enough, 
an  almost  unbroken  succession  of  flower-heads  till 
the  arrival  of  frosts  ;  hence  their  great  value  to  the 
amateur  or  professional  gardener  as  well  as  to  the 
market  florist.  Gorgeously  apparelled  in  crimson 
and  gold  and  orange — the  colour  shades  which 
presumably  gave  birth  to  the  popular  name  of 
"  Blanket  Flower  "—of  easy  culture,  and  producing 
in  the  best  named  varieties  flower-heads  3  inches 
to  5  inches  in  diameter,  their  increasing  popularity 
is  readily  explained.  These  perennial  sorts  owe 
theu-  origin  largely,  if  not  entu-ely,  to  G.  aristata, 
a  species  introduced  a  century  or  more  ago  from 
the  United  States.     From  this,  G.  grandiflora— the 
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slugs    during    the    ensuing    winter.       By    far    the 
best  way 

To  Achieve  Success  is  to  make  sowings  of  the 
seeds  in  February  or  March.  These,  preferably, 
should  be  sown  in  boxes  or  pans  and  given  the  pro- 
tection of  a  frame  or  quite  cool  greenhouse.  By 
potting  the  seedlings,  when  ready,  in  pots  2\  inches 
in  cUameter,  the  young  plants  should  be  large 
enough  to  transfer  to  beds  or  borders  in  May,  thus 
allowing  a  good  season  ahead  for  growth.  Some  of 
the  more  precocious  ones  may,  indeed,  attempt  to 
flower  the  same  autumn,  though  it  were  better 
early  discouraged  in  order  to  ensure  a  fuller  growth 
and  a  greater  display  the  following  summer.  An 
interesting  and  reliable  way  of  increasing  the 
best  named  sorts,  which  do  not  come  true  from  seeds, 
is  to  propagate  by  root  cuttings. 


General  Cultivation.— The  Gaillardia  is  not 
fastidious,  and,  while  rarely  seen  to  perfection  in 
tenacious  or  water-holding  soils,  may  be  grown  with 
much  success  in  all  other  classes  of  soils  that  are 
well  cultivated.  In  very  light  soils,  where  these  are 
dressed  with  cow-manure,  they  yield  excellent 
results.  In  this  connection,  too,  it  may  be  stated 
that  when  established  they  are  good  dry-weather 
plants.  Owing  to  their  prodigality  of  blossoming 
and  consequent  exhaustion,  a  periodical  renewal  of 
stock  by  one  or  other  of  the  means  referred  to 
is  suggested,  The  annual  kinds  may  be  so\yn  in  the 
open  In  March,  or  oarllor  under  glass,  and  replanted, 

Varieties. — Good      named      sorts      are      fairly 

numerous.       Primrose    Dame,    Vivian    Grey    and 

Lady     RoUeston     are     self     yellows ;      Maxima, 

Langport,  Red  Indian,  Copper  King,  Summer  and 

Flashlight  are  brilliant  and  distinct 

varieties.  E.  H.  J. 

The  Rock  Walk 
at  Torquay 

By  R.  Irwin  Ly.mch,  M.A.,  V.H.H. 

At  the  foot  of  precipitous  cliffs  ot 
rock  on  the  north  side  of  Torbay 
runs  this  celebrated  walk  for  in- 
valids, sheltered  and  open  to  the 
sun  for  plants  as  well  as  for  them. 
The  great  feature  of  vegetation, 
as  held  by  the  majority,  here,  as 
well  as  in  the  Pavilion  gardens 
close  by,  would  no  doubt  be  the 
trees  of  Cordyliue  australis.  These, 
though  not  so  fine  as  some  in  the 
.Abbey  Gardens  of  Tresco,  are  still 
remarkable,  and  amount  to  a  dis- 
tinctive mark  even  for  Torquay 
itself.  They  are  found  also  in 
numerous  private  gardens,  some- 
times with  a  single  stem  and  one 
mop-head  of  ornamental  foliage 
or  with  many  heads,  in  the  case  of 
older  trees,  suggesting  the  Dragon 
trees  of  Teneriffe.  On  this  rock 
walk  are  usually  a  few  subjects  of 
interest  in  flower.  Chief  among 
them  just  now  is  the  fine  mass 
of  Holboellia  or  Stauntonia 
latifolia,  covered  as  it  is  with 
small  buff-coloured  flowers,  not 
individually  ornamental,  but  pos- 
sessed of  a  strong  and  not  un- 
pleasant perfume.  In  attracti\'e- 
ness  and  with  also  a  pleasant  odour 
there  is  nothing  to  surpass  the 
shrub  so  common  in  greerdiouses 
and  well  known  as  Cytisus  canari- 
ensis.  It  grows  also  in  many 
gardens,  and  is  apparently  quite 
hardy  in  the  Torquay  climate. 
Coronilla  glauca  I  have  noticed  only 
on  the  rock  walk,  but  I  believe  it  is  even  a  degree 
hardier  than  the  Cytisus.  Acacia  armata  is  now 
flowering  in  very  good  condition,  and  with  it 
is  A.  longifolia,  or  very  close  ally,  and  one  or  two 
others.  Last  October  and  later  might  be  observed 
a  fine  panicle  of  Agave  americana  worth  referring 
to  as  showing  possibilities.  A  plant  not  to  be 
omitted  is  Phoenix  canariensis,  not  yet  with  any 
show  of  stem,  but  stiU  good  as  an  example  and 
the  best  of  a  not  very  fine  show  of  the  hardier 
Palms.  An  effort  is  evidently  made  in  this 
naturally  "warm  corner"  to  grow  a  variety  of 
the  more  or  less  tender  subjects,  but  more  might 
be  done  in  this  direction,  though  whether  the 
general  public  would  be  interested  in  them 
rather  than  in  Delphiniums,  for  instance,  is  perhaps 
another  matter. 
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LATE    APRIL    IN   THE    MOUNTON 
HOUSE    GARDEN 


B  Y 


H, 


AVRAY      TIPPING,      M.A. 


THE  first  three  week  sof  April  yielded 
scarce  a  rainless  twenty-four  hours,  and 
the  last  one  seems  following  this  damp 
precedent.  Thus,  though  frost  has  been 
entirely  absent,  the  chilly  overcast 
weather  has  retarded  the  expansion  of  flowers,  if 
not  the  growth  of  shoot  and  leaf.  It  has  also 
prolonged  the  blooming  period,  and  the  Cherries, 
Pyruses  and  Exochordas  that  began  the  month  are 
witnessmg  its  close,  while  Lilacs  and  Laburnums 
are  deliberate  in  the  opening  of  their  buds.  The 
5eneral  rule  of  fulness  of  flowering  continues, 
and  Edwardsia  Macnabiana  is  a  sight.  It  is 
over  20  feet  high  and  is  set  in  the  open,  not  against 
a  wall,  the  steepness  of  the  woody  height,  half- 
way up  which  it  is  situate,  giving  it  all  needed 
protection  from  cold  wmds.     It  was  planted  about 


the  other  three,  and  has  not  anything  like  the  same 
vogue.  There  is  a  fine  example  of  it  against  the 
garden  front  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.  But 
then,  that  is  a  garden  where  we  have  long  been 
wont  to  find  good  things. 

On  the  same  wall  at  Mounton  as  Ceanothus 
rigidus,  Teucrium  latifolium  is  studding  its  grey 
leaved  stems  with  blue  flowers  and  the  more 
Lilac-toned  Solanum  crispum  will  soon  show  more 
bloom  than  leaf.  Curtailment  and  tying-in  are  the 
only  processes  it  calls  for.  It  rapidly  rose  to  the 
top  of  the  house  gables,  and  the  length  and  number 
of  its  sappy  shoots  need  the  knife  twice  a  year 
if  architectural  lines  are  to  be  preserved,  and  if 
havoc  from  wind  is  to  be  prevented.  Properly 
disciplined,  however,  it  is  valuable  as  a  gorgeous 
bloomer,  corning  a  little  earlier  than  Wistaria,  but 
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fifteen  years  ago  and  has  flowered  regularly  for 
eight  or  ten,  even  to  some  extent  in  1917,  although 
the  winter  had  handled  it  rather  roughly.  But  it 
has  never  had  every  twig  clustered  with  its  drooping 
butter  yellow  flowers  as  at  this  moment.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  more  floriferous  than  the  other 
members  of  its  family,  but  neither  Edwardsia 
grandifiora  or  microphyUa,  planted  against  walls 
eight  years  ago  have  ever  had  a  bloom  or  show 
signs  of  one  now. 

Another  glorious  patch  of  coloiur  is  afforded 
by  th;  purple  blue  of  Ceanothus  rigidus.  Mr. 
Robinson  calls  it  a  sub-evergreen  rarely  exceeding 
6  feet  in  height.  But  with  me  it  only  took  about 
half  a  dozen  years  to  reach  the  top  of  a  lo-foot 
wall,  and  no  winter  has  deprived  it  of  a  full  ever- 
green character.  It  is  not  only  earlier  and  of 
richer  colour  than  divaricatus,  dentatus  and 
Veitchianus,  but  of  better  appearance,  for  the  stiff, 
straight  shoots  wholly  smothered  in  bloom,  give 
it  a  very  distinguished  and  admirable  character. 
Yet  it  is  often  absent  in  catalogues  that  Include 


lasting  to  associate  and  tone  in  with  it,  as  also  with 
Veronica  Hulkeana,  which  occupies  the  6  feet  of  wall 
below  it,  and  has  the  same  measure  of  hardiness. 

Among  the  long  stayers  Erica  mediterranea 
hybrida  must  certainly  be  classed.  Erica  carnea, 
held  to  be  one  of  its  parents,  is  comparatively 
evanescent.  Its  little  light  green  buds  form  in 
early  autumn,  but  seldom  begin  to  swell  and  colour 
till  March,  and  by  mid- April  it  is  quite  over. 
But  the  hybrid  may  yield  sprigs  of  bloom  at 
Christmas,  is  generally  a  show  in  February,  and 
May  I  will  still  find  it  bright.  At  Mounton  there 
are  large  areas  of  it  where  the  rocky  undulations 
meet  the  levelled  terraces.  It  gives  a  strong  note 
of  warm  cheerfulness  when  the  general  aspect  is 
still  drear  and  winterly,  and  it  only  gradually 
fades  away  when  its  purpose  is  fully  served  and 
hosts  of  spring  flowers  make  the  whole  garden 
gay ;  the  dry  wall  areas  becoming  particularly 
enticing.  The  winter  has  especially  suited  the 
creeping  Rosemary,  not  a  branch  of  which  has  been 
seared,  let  alone  killed,   and  each  one  is  covered 


with  pale  lilac  bloom.     Lilac  also,  as  well  as  pink, 
are  the  stretches  of  creeping  Phlox,  and  among  it 
stands   the   blue   of   the   erect    Phlox   canadensis. 
Ouosma   albo-roseum   and   Erodium   macradenum 
enter  well  into  this  colour  scheme  of  which  the 
brightest  spots  are  given  by  Androsace  Chumbyi. 
The  illustration  shows  the  elegant  poise  as  well  as 
the  lavish  flowering  of  quite  a  small  tuft.     There 
are,    however,    several    and    considerable    patches 
along  the  wall,  all  equally  flourishing.     It  seems 
to   fend  for  itself  in  the  earthy  fissiures  between 
stones  better  and  for  a  longer  period  than  Androsace 
sarmentosa,  for  though  the  latter  is  more  prolific 
and    sends    out    children    more    numerously    and 
widely   than   the   cognate   variety,    they   are   less 
clever    at    finding    root-hold    and    nourishment. 
So  that  a  patch  which  was  wonderful  after  three 
years'  growth,  occupying  many  feet  of  the  wall- 
face  and  sending  up  thousands  of  flower-heads,  is 
now,  after  a  further  four  years,  very  much  reduced 
in  area  and  is  blooming  poorly.     A  section  of  wall 
must  be  cleared  and  remade  for  it  as  the  effect 
when  it  is  flourishing  is  very  excellent.     Yet  these 
spring  blooming  kinds,  with  their  splendid  but  short 
flowering  period,  are  certainly  not  to  be  preferred 
to  Androsace  lanuginosa,  which  begins  to  bloom  in 
June,     and    if     duly    watered    continues    to   do 
so   throughout   the  simimer.     Small  and  delicate 
looking,  it  is  full  of  vigour  and  ready  to  do  battle 
for    survival    against    much    bigger    neighbours. 
I  feared  that  Heuchera  brizoidcs,  an  excellent  dry- 
wall  subject,  growing  just  below  it,  would  over- 
whelm it  and  I  used  to  cut  away  any  leaves  or 
shoots  that  approached  it.     But  during  the  War 
these  detailed  touches  got  omitted  and  now  it  is 
the  Heuchera  and  not  the  Androsace  that  is  beaten. 
By   the   waterside,    Saxifraga   peltata   has  sent 
up  whole  companies  of  its  tall  stems  topped  with 
great  heads  of  pink  bloom  like  bursting  rockets 
standing   free   of   all  leafage   which   has   not    yet 
started   its  growth.     But,   next  door,   it   is   wide, 
flat,  bronzy  leafage,  half-expanded,  that  is  borne 
by  the  stems  of  Rodgersia  podophylla,  while  other 
soaring    stems    are    now   carrying    the    whorls   of 
Primula   pulverulenta,    the   lowest   ring,    in   some 
cases,  having  already  expanded  flowers.     Higher 
up  the  bank  in  dry  and  stony  ground  the  Euphorbias 
are    at    their   best.     The    great    Wulfeni   is   most 
stately  and  dignified,  while,  when  the  sun  chooses 
to   shine,   the   stretches   of   dwarfer   pilosa  major 
are  chrome  yellow  with  very  little  tone  of  green. 
Then,  where  the  rock  here  and  there  protrudes, 
we    get    the    delicately    compact    little    creeping 
Toad     Flax    (Linaria    aequitriloba)    covering     it, 
and     after     years     of     complete     independence, 
holding  its  own  against  weed   and  Moss,   though 
as    the    illustration     shows,    a    little    in    danger 
from     the      incursiveness    of     the    grey    leaved 
Anthemis  montana   grandifiora   to  the  right,   and 
the  Welsh  Poppy  to  the  left.     The  latter  and  the 
Heart's  Tongue  Fern  are  selfsown,  and  the  whole 
group,   which  extends  far,   and  includes  Arenaria 
Balearica  as  another  rock  clother,  is  a  fascinating 
bit  of  wild  gardening,  so  little  touched  or  tended 
since  it   was  first  arranged  as  to  have   assumed 
full  naturalness.     Of  course,  there  is  an  occasional 
and  moderate  removal  of  weeds,  cutting  back  of 
the     Anthemis    and     uprooting    of    the    overplus 
of   Poppy  plants  ;     never  so  much  as  to  give   a 
kempt  appearance,  but  affording  just  such  handi- 
capping as  may  offer  Linaria  and  Arenaria  an  equal 
chance  in  the  running.     Wild  gardening  calls  for 
thoughtful     oversight     rather     than     continuous 
labour.     Such  subjects-— especially  the  dwarf  and 
small   ones — as   time    and   experience    prove    apt 
for  soil  and  site  should  be  given  wide  scope,   in 
ground   well   prepared,   but   afterwards  left    very 
much  alone  with  no  more  cultivating  and  weeding 
than  seems  essential  to  their  survival.     If  you  dig 
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round  or  make  circles  in  the  giass  or  otlicr  native 
growths  the  whole  feeling  of  wildness  is  gone — 
you  merely  get  the  appearance  of  badly  made 
and  kept  cultivated  ground.  To  do  just  enough 
and  not  too  much,  needs  judgment  and  affectionate 
attention,  and  that  is  what  makes  wild  gardening 
a  difficult  branch  of  horticulture  and  one  where 
continuous  success  is  rare. 


ANNUAL     FLOWERS  ] 

SEEDS  of  annuals  are  so  cheap,  and  their 
culture  so  easy,   that  very  often  they  do 
not  receive  the  consideration  their  merits 
entitle    them    to.     There    is  no  denying, 
however,   that   they  are   a    useful  race  of 
plants    and    adapted    for   almost    any   purpose    a 
flowering    plant    can    be    put    to. 
The     half-hardy    varieties,      which 
include       the       fragrant      Stocks, 
the     striking      coloured      Neraesia 
and       the       free-blooming     Aster, 
together     with     Nicotianas,     Mari- 
golds and  a   host  of  others,  make 
admirable     bedding     plants,      and 
compared    with    those    that    have 
to   be   propagated  in   autumn,   are 
obtained    with    much   less    trouble 
and   considerable   saving   of   space 
and    labour.     Seeds  of  these  may 
be    sown    in    gentle    heat    at    the 
end  of  March  or  early  in  April,  and 
the    resultant    plants     pricked   off 
into  boxes   or   frames,   and  subse- 
quently hardened   off   for  planting 
out  at  the  end  of  May.       ^.        ^_ 
Simple    as    are     these     cultural 
details,    the    hardy   kinds    require 
even    less    handling.     AH    that     is 
required  is  to  sow  the  seed  where 
the   plants    are    wanted   to   flower. 
There     is      quite     a     number     of 
sorts,     among     the     most    popular 
being      Malope,      Sweet        Sultan, 
Godetias,        Nigellas,        Coreopsis, 
Cornflowers,    Clarkias    and   various 
sorts    of    Poppies.     They  are  seen 
at    their    best  when  a  border  can 
be  given  over  to    them,    although 
clumps     in      the    shrubbery     and 
herbaceous        border        are        not 
unattractive.      In]    common     with 
plants      more      expensive,       some 
interest    must    be    taken    in   their 
cultivation    to     enable     them     to 
give  of  their  best.     The  soil  ought 
to  be  well  prepared,   and    if    of    a 
heavy  nature  be  made  lighter    by 
adding  liberal  quantities  of  wood- 
ashes,     old     potting     soil,     sand, 
or  road   grit,    and  old   Mushroom-bed   manure   if 
it   is   inclined    to    poorness.     With    a   light   tilth, 
and  the  seed  sown  early  in  April,  failure,  if  any, 
is  mostly  traceable  to  over  crovvcUng.  Most  of  the 
kinds    mentioned    have    a    free-branching    habit, 
and  ought  to  be  given  the  opportunity  to  develop 
of  their  best  by  judicious  thinning  out  at  intervals, 
commencing  in  the  first  instance  when  the  plants 
are  large   enough   to  handle.     For  cutting  many 
are   really   useful,    and   are   most   effective   when 
lightly    set    up.     The    newly-made    rock    garden 
has   generally  room  for  a  few  annuals  of  dwarf 
stature,    and   there    are    many    a   foot   or    so    in 
height    that    associate    readily    with    the  alpines. 
In     pots    for     greenhouse     decoration     such     as 
Clarkias,      Nemesias      and     Godetias     are     most 
attractive,   and  if    grown  quite  cool  are  always  a 
success.  F.  P.  T. 
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Growing    Violas     in    Pots 
Outdoors 

I  DO  not  tliink  that  it  often  occurs  to  the 
average  person  that  Violas  may  be  success- 
fully and  charmingly  grown  in  pots.  Such 
culture  need  not  be  confined  to  frames  or 
greenhouses,  but  can  be  carried  out  on  the 
window-sill  or  in  large  pots  placed  here  and  there 
about  the  garden. 

The  open-air  culture  is  perhaps  the  most  exact- 
ing, and  usually  in  the  direction  of  keeping  up 
an  equable  moisture.  No  good  can  result  from 
a  sodden  condition  of  soil  one  day  with  a  dust 
dry  state  another  time.  In  wet  weather  the  pots 
could  be  removed  to  a  temporary  shelter  (a  rough 
frame  could  be  improvised  for  the  purpose), 
after  receiving  a  thorough  soaking.     If  in  flower. 
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saucors  containing  wet  moss  would  be  an  excellent 
alternative  to  other  methods.  At  any  rate,  the 
soil  should  not  be  in  a  continually  soaked  state, 
but  just  moist  and  inclining  to  the  dry  side. 

So  far  as  soil  is  concerned,  the  right  kind  wiU 
consist  of  good  loam,  leaf-mould  and  silver  sand, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  old  manure — all  well 
mixed  together.  To  obtain  strong  foliage  and 
large  flowers  an  application  of  soot-water  once 
a  week,  alternated  perhaps  by  one  of  a  good 
compound  chemical  manure  or  diluted  liquid 
animal  manure,  should  be  given,  especially  when 
the  buds  begin  to  show. 

If  small  plants  are  employed,  they  should  be 
potted  first  of  all  in  a  4-inch  or  5-inch  pot  until 
full  of  roots,  when  the  ball  of  soil  can  bo  repotted 
in  a  pot  a  couple  of  inches,  or  more,  larger  in  sizC' — 
it  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  plants 
are  to  'spend  the  rest  of  their  existence.  Every 
bloom  should  be  promptly  removed 
as  soon  as  their  decorative  value 
is  gone,  otherwise  flowering  will 
be  greatly  limited.  All  varie- 
ties are  amenable  to  this  treat- 
ment. H.  A.  Day. 


Royal     National 
Tulip    Society 


ANDROSACE    CHUMBYI     IN     A     DRY     WALL. 

the  pots  should  not  be  left  outdoors  in  heavy- 
rains  or  high  winds,  or  the  blooms  will  be  spoilt. 
It  is  excessively  dry  and  hot  weather  that 
presents  the  greatest  difficulty.  Two  or  three 
hours'  exposmre  to  hot  sunshine  will  ruin  the 
Violas  should  the  soil  be  anything  like  dry.  This 
points  to  the  advisability  of  giving  water  morning 
and  evening  during  hot  and  dry  periods.  Where 
this  is  not  done — or  even  if  it  is— a  good  plan  is 
to  plunge  the  pots  in  moisture-retaining  material  ; 
for  example,  in  a  bed  of  ashes  in  the  frame  or 
on  the  ground,  a  packing  of  moss  or  turves  in  a 
hanging-basket.  Similar  packing  could  be  used 
effectively  by  placing  the  pot  containing  the 
plant  in  another  pot  of  much  larger  dimensions, 
the  moss  or  turves  being  wedged  between  the 
two  pots,  the  inner  one  standing  upon  a  layer  of 
chopped  lu  ves.     Agai  ^  standing  the  pots  in  deep 


The  above  society  will  hold  a 
show,  thanks  to  the  courtesy  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
in  Vincent  Square  on  May  11.  1 
call  our  readers  attention  to  it 
because  it  is  a  break  away  from  the 
ancient  traditions  of  the  past,  inas- 
much as  classes  will  be  provided 
for  Cottage  and  Darwin  varieties. 
I  have  talked  with  one  of  the  old 
school  of  florists  who  would  not 
tolerate  a  breeder  (that  is,  a  self 
coloured  bloom)  in  his  garden. 
Fancy,  then,  such  a  one's  feelings 
to  hear  that  the  Royal  National 
was  actually  offering  prizes  for 
sells  with  impure  bases  and  horrid, 
pointed  or  in  other  ways  dis- 
figured petals  !  "  Anne  Amateur," 
"Somers"  and  C.  F.  Gray  in  The 
Garden  for  April  24  do  not  seem 
over  well  pleased  that  there  should 
be  such  highly  developed  blooms 
as  are  to  be  found  in  florists' 
flowers.  They  write  as  if  the  taste 
for  them  were  a  degenerate  one, 
or  vulgar,  or  a  sort  of  outrage 
upon  Nature.  Let  it  be  how  they 
will.  The  cultivation  of  strictly 
florists'  flowers  has  afforded  years 
of  simple  pleasure  to  thousands 
of  poor  hard-working  men,  who  have  had  but 
few,  if  any,  other  enjoyments  in  the  dull  drab 
lives  that  from  necessity  they  have  been  compelled 
to  live  but  those  inseparably  connected  with  the 
cultivation  and  showing  of  their  favourite  flower 
or  flowers. 

I  cannot  help  putting  in  this  little  defence  on 
their  behalf,  as  the  old-fashioned  rectified  Tulips 
like  "  Annie  Mac,"  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and  Samuel 
Barlow  are  par  excellence  real  blue  blooded  florists' 
flowers. 

People  ask  me  why  the  Royal  National  Tulip 
Society  has  the  word  "Royal"  prefixed  to  its 
title.  The  honour  was  granted  by  Queen  Victoria 
in  1854  or  1855,  but  although  there  is  a  tradition 
that  she  personally  visited  the  show  which  was 
held  at  Cambridge  on  May  29,  1855.  I  regret  ta 
sav  I  fear  it  is  only  a  traveller's  tale.         J.  J. 
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HIGH-CLASS 
ANTIRRHINUMS 

ALTHOUGH,  as  has  been  often  men- 
tioned, we  are  fortunately  able  to  say 
that  the  Antirrhinum,  has  not  been 
ruined  by  over-breeding  or  the  extra- 
vagant arts  of  the  grower  for  exhibition, 
we  may  with  equal  satisfaction  emphasise  the 
fact  that  some  few  of  our  leading  experts  have, 
by  extreme  care  in  selection  and  re-selection, 
built  up  strains  and  stocks  of  this  most  serviceable 
of  bedding  and  border  plants  which  thoroughly 
deserve  to  be  termed  "  high  class,"  and  we  are 
happy  in  the  knowledge  that  we  have  secured 
improvement  in  t>T>e,  habit,  size  and  colour  of 
blossom  without  sacrificing  vigour,  constitution 
and  hardihood. 

The  fine  illustration  on  the  front  cover  of  this 
issue  conveys  a  clear  impression  of  the  habit, 
character  and  prolific  flowering  propensities  of 
a  high-class  Antirrhinum ;  and  the  present  is 
an  opportune  moment  to  place  such  an  illus- 
tration before  readers  of  The  Garden,   for  it  is 


soil   hard    than    to   leave   it    in    a   loose,  spongy 
condition. 

One  has  some  diffidence  in  advocating  any 
particular  blending  of  colours,  especially  in  the 
case  of  a  flower  that  embraces  so  many  almost 
startling  flashes  of  vivid  colour.  Tastes  differ, 
and,  moreover,  environment  of  gardens  has  so 
important  a  bearing  upon  the  effects  produced, 
and  while  a  mixture  of  a  dozen  or  fifteen  varieties 
may  produce  a  veritable  riot  of  colour  which  is 
gorgeous  in  effect,  it  may  be  that  a  mass  of  one 
particular  variety  will  just  strike  a  discordant 
note.  For  instance,  the  vivid  flame-coloured 
varieties,  exemplified  by  Afterglow,  Bonfire  and 
Fire  King,  are  not  quite  pleasing  when  surrounded 
by  a  highly-coloured  gravel  walk  and  backed 
by  a  red  brick  wall ;  but  if  in  the  centre  of  a  grass 
plot,  with  dark-tinted  shrubs  in  the  background, 
or  even  in  fiont  of  an  ugly  tarred  fence,  these  fire 
shades  are  glorious.  Whites  and  yellows  do  not 
make  effective  beds,  but  a  band  of  either 
surrounding  such  rich-coloiured  varieties  as  Dusky 
Monarch,  Black  Prince  or  Crimson  King  will 
erdiance  their  charm.  Some  varieties  seem  to 
tone  themselves  to  any  surroundings,  and  one 
of  the  most  delightful  for  an  entire  bed  is  The 


CORYDALIS     CHEILANTHIFOLIA. 


just  now  that  plants  should  be  secured  for  beddmg 

•  out,  and  we  have  confidence  that  the  more  our 
recommendation  to  plant  Antirrhinums  is  adopted, 
the  greater  will  be  the  enjoyment  of  our  readers' 
gardens. 

To  obtain  the  best  possible  results  there  is  no 
question  that  plants  raised  in  the  autumn  and 
grown  on  in  pots  are  infinitely  superior  to  boxed 
plants.     Of   course,    they   are   considerably   more 

•  expensive ;  but,  even  so,  they  are  capable  of 
much  better  development  and  can  consequently 
be  planted  wider  apart  than  the  trayed  or  boxed 
plants.     Still,  this  is  in  no  way  to  disparage  the 

1  latter,  for  in  these  days  it  is  somewhat  necessary 
to  study  economy,  and  provided  the  boxed  seed- 

;  lings  are  of  a  good  strain,  and  have  been  grown 
"  hard"  in  frames  rather  than  rushed  and  drawn 
in  heat,  a  capital  display  may  be  secured,  and  it 
is   one   among   the   many   points   in    the   plant's 

■favour  that  a  grand  show  can  be  had  for  little 

money. 

In    preparation    of    the    soil   for    Antirrhinums 

avoid  overcharging  with  rank  manure,  as  a  coarse, 
■  sappy  growth  is  undesirable.     Deep  digging  is  an 

advantage,     but    nevertheless    firm    planting    is 
.  essential ;    and,  indeed,  it  is  better  to  tread  the 


Fawn,  which  is  unique  in  its  delicate  tints  of 
creamy  fawn  and  peach  pink.  Eastern  Queen  is 
a  parti-coloured  flower  that  many  find  very 
charming,  a  pale  buff  or  maize  yellow  being 
conspicuously  painted  with  claret  red. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  list  of  varieties,  for 
the  catalogues  of  specialists  provide  these,  together 
with  descriptions  that  enable  one  to  make  a 
selection  according  to  taste.  Old  Florist. 


Corydalis      cheilanthifolia 

In  gardens  where  this  Corydalis  is  grown  one  is  sur- 
prised to  see,  quite  early  in  March,  healthy  tufts  of 
what  appears  to  be  a  little  Fern,  apparently 
a  Cheilanthes.  The  resemblance  is  so  close 
that  one  has  to  remember  that  no  such  Fern 
can  appear  so  early  in  the  year,  but  the 
illusion  is  hard  to  dispel  until  the  coming  of 
the  yellow  flowers.  It  is  a  wayward  plant, 
for  one  puts  it  in  one  place,  and  though  the 
original  plant  may  remain  there  for  a  year  or  so, 
others  appear  self-sown  in  quite  different  places. 
It  seems  to  like  the  joints  of  a  cool  wall  or  rockwork. 


and  especially  to  get  its  back  up  against  a  stone 
in  almost  any  aspect.  One  year  we  found  a  number 
of  seedlings  on  the  upper  face  of  a  high  wall  facing 
north-west,  7  feet  or  more  above  the  ground. 
The  year  after,  they  were  against  a  stone  edging 
on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  same  wall. 
The  foliage  is  of  a  fresh  green  colovu:,  which 
accords  pleasantly  with  the  bright  yellow  of  the 
bloom.  G,  J. 


BEE    NOTES 

SIMPLE    METHODS    OF    INCREASE. 

APRIL  has  been  a  very  bad  month  for 
bees,  and  many  colonies  have  required 
feeding  to  keep  them  going,  especially 
those  headed  by  prolific  Italian  or 
hybrid  queens.  Slow  feeding  will  prob- 
ablv  be  necessary  for  some  time  to  come,  otherwise 
breeding  will  be  checked.  Everything  should  be 
done  to  ensure  strong  colonies  by  the  end  of  this 
month,  whether  honey  or  increase  is  the  bee- 
keeper's aim.  The  following  are  two  simple 
methods  of  increasmg  the  number  of  one's  colonies. 
Artificial  Swarming. — To  make  an  artificial 
swarm  prepare  a  hive  with  its  full  complement 
of  frames  each  fitted  with  a  full  sheet  of  properly 
wired  foimdation.  Find  the  queen  in  the  stock 
from  which  the  swarm  is  to  be  made,  place  the 
comb  on  which  she  is  located,  together  with  all 
the  adhering  bees,  into  the  centre  of  the  new  hive, 
removing  one  of  the  frames  to  make  room.  Cover 
up  with  plenty  of  warm  quilts.  Close  up  the 
combs  in  the  parent  stock  and  place  the  frame 
of  foundation  next  to  the  outside  comb  adjoining 
the  dummy.  Then  remove  the  hive  some  distance 
away— at  least  6  feet,  preferably  more— and 
place  the  new  hive  on  the  old  stand.  The  flying 
bees  will  enter  this  and  thus  form  the  swarm. 
The  parent  colony  will  rear  a  new  queen,  which 
will  commence  laying  in  about  three  weeks'  time, 
sooner  if  the  stock  had  already  prepared  for 
swarming  by  building  queen  cells.  Should  bad 
weather  follow  after  the  above  operations,  both 
colonies  should  be  fed  with  warm  syrup  for  a  few 
days.  The  three  essential  points  to  be  remem- 
bered in  making  artificial  swarms  are 

(i)  Bees  locate  position   and   not   their   actual 

hive. 

(2)  The  stock  to  be  divided  up  must  be  strong. 

{3)  The  work  must  be  carried  out  on  a  fine 
sunny  morning  when  the  bees  are  flying  freely. 

A  stock  is  in  an  ideal  condition  for  making  an 
artificial  swarm  when  it  contams  capped-over 
queen  cells,  but  if  the  operation  is  delayed  after 
this  period  the  bees  may  swarm  naturally 

If  the  bee-keeper  has  several  stocks  in  his  apiary, 
a  modification  of  the  above  method  may  be 
adopted.  For  example,  to  make  one  additional 
stock  from  three.  From  each  of  two  remove 
three  combs  of  brood,  shaking  or  brushing  the 
bees  back  into  their  respective  hives  and  replacing 
the  combs  removed  by  frames  of  wired  foundation 
placed  oulside  the  brood  nest. 

Put  the  six  combs  of  brood  into  a  new  hive 
with  four  additional  frames  of  foundation,  two 
on  either  side,  to  make  up  the  full  ten.  Cover  up 
warmly  with  quilts.  Then  remove  the  third 
stock  which  has  not  been  disturbed  to  a  new 
position  some  distance  away  and  place  the  new 
hive  on  its  stand.  Thus  one  stock  supplies  the 
bees  and  the  other  two  the  brood.  The  new  lot 
will  rear  a  queen  in  due  course.  To  save  time 
the  bee-keeper  can,  of  course,  introduce  a  new 
queen  by  the  usual  caging  methods  on  the  followmg 

^  L.    BiGG-WtTHER. 
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FOR     SOUTHERN     GARDENS. 
The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Cabbage. — Tliis  is  an  important  crop  in  nuuiy 
gardens,  and  advantage  sliould  be  taken  of  sliowery 
weather  to  put  out  a  few  lines  of  plants  from  tlie 
seed  beds.  A  sowing  of  Cole%vorts  and  small- 
growing  Cabbages  may  be  made. 

Runner  Beans. — -It  will  now  be  quite  safe  to 
make  an  ample  sowing  of  Runner  Beans,  choosing 
such  kinds  as  .\  i,  Prizewinner  and  Hackwood 
Park.  If  the  ground  was  dug  and  manured  during 
the  winter  months  drills  may  be  drawn  7  feet  or 
8  feet  apart,  and  the  intervening  space  cropped 
with  Spinach,  Lettuce  and  Radish.  Where  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  prepare  the  ground, 
trenches  may  be  dug,  and  a  liberal  quantity  of 
partly  decayed  manure  incorporated  with  the 
lower  soil.  The  French  climbing  varieties  may  be 
planted  4  feet  to  6  feet  between  the  rows.  Tender 
and  True  is  still  a  useful  and  profitable  kind. 
Sow  thinly,  gather  the  pods  before  they  get  old, 
and  during  dry  weather  water  freely  ; 
while  spraying  overhead  will  be 
beneficial  if  applitd  towards  evening. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Carnations. — Many  of  the  plants 
will  be  ready  for  their  final  potting, 
and  as  a  general  rule  pots  from 
6  inches  to  8  inches  in  diameter  will 
be  needed.  At  this  stage  Carnations 
need  a  rich  rooting  medium,  such  as 
good  fibrous  loam,  with  a  sprink- 
ling of  leaf-mould,  while  lime  rubble 
and  coarse  sand  may  be  added 
liberally.  I  find  bone-meal  the  best 
manure  to  mix  with  the  soil,  and 
an  8-inch  potful  will  be  sufficient 
for  each  barrow-load  of  the  com- 
post. Pot  firmly,  and  afford  water 
in  moderation  until  the  roots  are 
re-established.  Spray  the  plants 
overhead  daily.  Specimens  produc- 
ing flowers  should  be  fed  once  a 
fortnight  with somereliable fertiliser. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Propagation.  —  May  is  a  busy 
month  ill  the  flower  garden,  and, 
among  other  things,  preparations 
must  be  made  for  filling  the  beds 
next  autumn.  Many  plants  are  in- 
creased by  division,  such  as  Arabis, 
Alyssum  saxatile,  Violas,  Polyan- 
thus and  the  various  forms  of 
Phlox  subulata.  Most  growers  will 
have  an  idea  of  the  quantity  re- 
quired, and  plant  them  c«t  at  9  inch 
intervals  in  lines  a  foot  apart. 
Cuttings  of  the  double  Wallflowers 
must  be  inserted,  and  I  would  draw 
attention  to  the  delightful  Harpur 
Crewe.  The  double  form  of  Arabis 
alpina  can  also  be  increased  from 
cuttings.  A  ccld  frame  with  a 
layer  of  sandy  soil  in  the  bottom 
is  suitable  for  propagating  purposes. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

Vines. — ^Those  growing  in  the 
open  should  be  disbudded,  first 
removing  the  weakest  shoots, 
and  then  reducing  the  number 
to  one  on  each  spur,  leaving  the 
shoot  which  is  likely  to  produce 
the  best  bunch  of  fruit.  The 
growths  should  be  pinched  two  or 
three  leaves  beyond  the  bimch, 
and  the  laterals'  at  the  first  leaf.  Mildew  and 
red  spider  are  sometimes  troublesome,  but 
syringing  with  clear  water  late  in  the  afternoons 
will  destroy  the  latter,  and  Gishurst  Compotmd 
the  former.  Continue  to  disbud  Peaches  and 
Nectarmes,  and  remove  all  badlv-placed  shoots 
from  Apricots. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 
Peaches   and    Nectarines.— The   fruit   in   the 

earliest  house  is  approacliing  the  ripening  stage, 
and  this  remark  applies  also  to  some  pot  trees. 
The  amount  of  atmospheric  moisture  must  bo 
reduced,  and  the  fruit  exposed  to  full  sunsliine  ; 
a  few  leaves  removed  here  and  there  will  assist 
in  properly  ripening  the  fruit.  Keep  the  roots 
well  supplied  with  water,  and  admit  air  freely 
when  the  elements  are  favourable,  the  top  venti- 
lators being  left  open  an  inch  or  so  throughout 
the  night.     Work  in  the  later  houses  will  consist 


of    tliiniing    out    superfluous    growth    and    tying 
in  the  voung  shoots. 

T.  W.  Briscoe. 
(Gardener  to  W.   R.  I.ysaght,  Esq.) 
Castlcford,  Chepstow. 


FOR     NORTHERN     GARDENS. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Antirrhinums. — If  these  are  well  hardened  off 
thiy  may  now  be  planted  out  in  their  flowering 
quarters.  Too  rich  soil  causes  soft  growth,  which 
easily  gets  damaged  by  autumn  winds,  so  this 
should,  if  possible,  be  avoided. 

Dahlias. — ^The  plants  should  now  be  in  cold 
frames  for  the  purpose  of  being  very  gradually 
hardened  off.  They  are  very  easily  damaged  by 
frost,  so  the  hardening  process  must  be  very 
gradually  done  and  it  is  better  to  defer  planting 
out  until  June  has  ai-rived.     It  is  well,  however, 


DAFFODIL     LADY     TRIMROSE. 

to  get  the  ground  prepared  now.  Begin  by 
measuring  off  and  fixing  the  stakes  exactly  where 
wanted,  and  then  take  out  a  hole  in  front  of  each 
stake  about  12  inches  square  and  the  same  in 
depth.  Fork  up  the  bottom  and  then  put  in 
a  good  shovelful  of  well  rotted  manure  before 
returning  the  soil.  When  the  site  is  thus  pre- 
pared is  is  easy  to  plant  the  Dahlias  at  short  notice. 

East  Lothian  Stocks.— These  finest  of  all 
Stocks  require  a  long  season  of  growth  and  if  now 
of  good  size,  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  well  hardened 
off,  may  be  Consigned  to  their  permanent  quarters 
Well  worked,  rich  soil,  inclined  to  moistness,  suits 
them  best. 

Hollyhocks. — Although  much  hardier  than 
Dahlias,  these  attractive  plants  should  not  be 
planted  out  too  early  or  they  may  suffer  from 
slugs  or  from  cold,  hard  winds.  Prepare  ground 
as  for  Dahlias,  but  allow  stakts  8  feet  long. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

DWarf  Beans. — These  may  now  be  freely  sown, 
but  it  is  a  mistake  to  put  in  all  at  one  time.  A 
small  sowing  once  every  tlu-ee  weeks  till  the  end 
of  June  will  give  a  fine  succession  till  autumn 
frosts  _  cut  them  down.  Sutton's  Masterpiece, 
Sutton's  Reliance  and  Canadian  Wonder  are  a 
trio  of  reliable  sorts  for  northern  gardens. 

Runner  Beans. — These  may  now  be  planted 
on  richly  prepared  soil,  and  few  vegetables  wiU 
yield  a  heavier  return  if  good  cultivation  be  given. 

Spring-Raised  Brassicas.— The  following  may 
now  be  planted  out :  Cabbage,  Cauliflower  and 
Brussels  Sprouts,  raised  in  heat  earlier  in  the  year. 
If  planted  earlier  they  seldom  do  much  good. 

Onions. — The  spring  sown  crops  should  be 
thinned  while  still  quite  small,  and  there  is  still 
time  to  plant  out  those  raised  in  boxes,  but  there 
should  be  no  more  delay  with  these. 

Leeks. — Plants  raised  in  lieat  and  intended  to 

be  grown  in  trenches  should  now  be  planted  out. 

The  trenches  should  be  very  liberally  manured  for 

this  crop.  If  weather  be  dry  water  well  immediately 

planting  is  finished. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Ferns. — These  inav  be  greatly 
benefited,  especially  when  pot  bound, 
by  a  systematic  course  of  feeding. 
If  the  dark  green  shade  is  desired, 
soot  water  and  liquid  made  from 
sheep  droppings  given  on  alternate 
weeks  will  give  the  desired  colour. 
A  tablespoonful  of  Ichthemic  guano 
in  a  gallon  of  rain  water  is  also  an 
excellent  stimulant  for  most  pot 
Ferns.     Give  twice  a  week. 

Pelargoniums.— If  judiciously  fed 

and  given  quite  cool  treatment,  all 
sections  of  these  useful  plants  will 
give  quite  a  long  season  of  bloom. 
Where  it  is  inconvenient  to  feed 
with  liquid,  an  occasional  slight 
dusting  of  a  good  chemical  manure 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the 
pot  will  .greatly  assist  the  plants. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 
Tomatoes.— The    earliest    plants 
are  now   setting   freely    and     feed- 
ing must   be  systematically  begim. 
Slight  top  dressings,  every  week  or 
two,     with     Thomson's      chemical 
fertiliser  is  the  best  way  of  feeding 
these  plants.    Sprinkle  evenly  on  the 
surface  all   round    the   plants   and 
well  water  in.     An  occasional  top 
dressing   of  rich    fresh  soil,   if   the 
roots  appear  on  the  surface,  is  to  be 
commended ;    while    those    having 
time   and  facilities   can   feed    with 
weak  liquid  manure. 
C.   Bl.^ir. 
(Gdner  to  S.  M.  Thomson,  Esq.)] 
Preston  House,  Linlithgow. 


DAFFODIL    LADY 
PRIMROSE 

At  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Daffodil  Show,  held  in  their  hall, 
Vincent  Square,  on  April  13,  the 
Douard  Ntu'sery  Company,  New- 
castle, County  Down,  put  up  an 
exhibit  which  was  wonderful  in 
extent  and  in  the  superb  size  and 
development  of  the  flowers.  They  showed  a 
number  of  very  fine  new  varieties,  among  which 
a  large  group  of  a  magnificent  giant  bicolor 
trumpet,  Lady  Primrose  (illustrated  on  this 
page),  was  an  outstanding  featm'e.  Its  immense 
bell-mouthed  trumpet  is  soft  full  primrose,  and  is 
well  balanced  by  the  great  and  generously  built 
creamy  white  segments.  The  perianth  is  slightly 
waved  in  outline  ;  this  in  conjunction  with  the 
graceful  lines  of  the  trumpet  takes  off  any  stiffness. 
It  is  a  noble  flower  of  majestic  bearing  and  fine 
presence,  and  is  carried  on  a  tall  stem.  The 
flowers  often  attain  a  diameter  of  5  inches.  One  can 
imagine  that  a  goodly  sheaf  of  it  loosely  arranged 
in  a  tall  jar'  would  be  a  sight  for  the  gods  !  It  is 
a  fine  vigorous  plant  and  free  of  increase.      G.  L.  W. 
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ENEMIES    OF 
ROSES 

THIS     IS     THE     TEME     TO     SPRAY. 

C.-^TERPILLARS.— Next  to  green  fly, 
which  was  dealt  with  in  the  last 
article,  caterpillars  are  probably  as 
troublesome  as  any  of  the  Rose- 
grower's  enemies,  and  certainly  if 
they  are  allowed  to  have  their  sway  they  will 
prove  seriously  destructive.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  caterpillars  that  will  attack  and  feed 
on  the  foliage  of  Roses  ;  but  several  of  them  are 
by  no  means  pests  of  Roses  only,  some  few,  such 
as  the  larvae  of  the  vapourer  moth  (Orgyia  antiqua) 
being  equally  troublesome  among  Apple  and  other 
fruit  trees,  other  species  which  attack  both  Roses 
and   fruits    being    the    gold-tail    moth    (Porthesia 


SPRAYING     APPLE    TREES     WITH     A    SOLUTION     OF    LEAD     ARSENATE 

TO     KEEP    DOWN     CATERPILLARS. 

//  is  applied  just  before  Ihe  flowers  open  and  again  as  soon  as  Ihe  petals  drop. 

The  same  soluiion  and  apparatus  are  used  for  spraying  Roses  during  May. 


similis)  and  one  of  the  winter  moths  (Cheimatobia 
brumata) . 

The  fruit-grower  habitually  deals  with  these 
pests  by  winter  and  early  spring  spraying,  using 
during  the  dormant  season  a  caustic  soda  wash, 
and  during  the  spring  a  spray  in  which  arsenate 
of  lead  is  an  important  ingredient.  It  has  not 
been  general  among  Rose-growers  to  practise 
winter  spraying,  but  there  are  good  grounds  for 
advocating  the  use  of  a  caustic  spray  in  winter 
wherever  the  Roses  grow  in  the  vicinity  of  an 
orchard  or  in  a  garden  where  fruit  trees  are  also 
grown.  A  good  winter  wash  for  fruit  trees  is 
made  by  nxixing  lib.  caustic  soda.  ilb.  caustic 
potash  and  lo  gallons  of  water  ;  but  for  Rose 
trees  20  gallons  instead  of  10  gallons  should  be 
made  from  this  weight  of  chemicals.  It  is  well 
to  add  a  pound  of  agricultural  treacle  to  the 
mixtiu'e  for  the  purpose  of  making  it   adhesive. 


For  an  arsenate  of  lead  wash  it  is  wise  to  seek 
a  proprietary  brand,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  ensure 
a  correct  blend  of  a  useful  and  safe  strength. 
Whenever  spraying,  it  is  far  preferable  to  apply 
two  weak  dressings  at  intervals  of  a  few  days 
than  to  attempt  to  make  one  spraying  suffice 
by  increasing  the  strength. 

There  are  a  number  of  prepared  sprays  en  the 
market  which  are  of  some  service  in  the  direction 
of  rendering  the  foliage  distasteful  to  caterpillars 
and  other  gnawing  insects.  These  for  the  most 
part  consist  of  mixtures  of  quassia,  soft  soap 
and  carbolic  acid  ;  but  while  these  are  cheap, 
safe  and  simple  preparations  to  use,  it  is,  generally 
speaking,  a  laborious  and  vexatious  task  to  try 
to  keep  down  a  plague  of  caterpillars  by  this 
means  alone  when  once  they  have  got  a  firm 
hold,  and  the  stronger  washes  used  at  the  time 
of  hatching  have  in  my  own  case  proved  most 
effective.  So  far  as  this  season  is  concerned, 
however,    it   is    too   late    to   use   caustic   washes. 

It  is  not  my 
desire  in  these 
articles  to  single 
out  particular 
brands,  but  in 
order  to  be  of 
greatest  service 
to  readers  this 
season,  I  feel 
constrained  to 
mention  that  I 
have  found  Kata- 
killa,  Kilzall, 
.\bol  and  one  or 
two  of  the  pre- 
pared arsenate  of 
lead  pastes  highly 
satisfactory  and 
capable  of  killing 
by  contact. 

There  are  some 
raterpillars  that 
,1  r  e  protected 
from  harm  by  the 
rolling  and  gum- 
ming together  of 
the  leaves  upon 
which  they  live. 
Spraying  if  not 
done  just  as  the 
eggs  are  hatching 
is  of  little  avail 
in  these  cases, 
and  hand  picking 
has  to  be  re- 
sorted  to, 
although  it  is  a 
tedious  and  dis- 
agreeable task. 
Not  all  the  leaf 
rolling  of  Roses  is  done  by  caterpillars,  the  leaf- 
rolling  sawfly  (Blennocampa  pusilla)  adopting  this 
method  of  shelter  while  the  enshrouded  larvae  feed 
upon  the  distorted  leaves.  Hellebore  powder.  Pyre- 
thrum  powder,  Tobacco  powder  and  flowers  of 
sulphur,  either  of  which  may  be  dusted  over  the 
young  shoots  or  leaves  by  the  aid  of  a  powder 
bellows,  will  suffocate  the  larvae  ;  but,  of  course, 
where  one  notices  leaves  so  tightly  curled  that 
the  powder  cannot  be  driven  into  the  sanctuary 
of  the  pest,  the  best  plan  is  to  remove  and  burn 
the  leaves.  Other  leaf-feeding  sawflies  are  Erio- 
campa  rosae  and  Emphytus  cinctus,  the  larvae 
of  the  former  having  somewhat  the  resemblance 
of  small  slugs,  of  a  dirty  yellowish  colour  with 
brighter  yellow  heads.  Emphytus  larvae  are 
dark  green  on  the  back  with  grey  sides  and 
yellowish  heads.  These  may  adso  be  destroyed 
by  powder  or   nicotine  sprays. 


Far  more  troublesome  and  difiicult  to  deal 
with  are  the  pith-eating  sawflies,  the  larva'  of 
which  enter  the  points  of  young  shoots  and  gnaw 
away  the  pith,  causing  the  death  of  the  branch  ; 
but  of  this  detestable  little  creatiure  I  must  wTite 
further  in  my  next  article.  P.  P.  N. 

{To  be  coiuimied.) 


The     Royal     Horticultural 
Society 

Horticulture  has  obviously  opened  a  new 
chapter  in  its  history — albeit  it  is  strongly  reminis- 
cent of  the  old — as  witness  the  lavish  displays 
of  flowering  plants  of  all  classes,  hardy  and  exotic, 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  great  throng  of  visitors 
who  attend  the  fortnightly  meetings  at  Vincent 
Square  to  share  in  the  sumptuous  feast  prepared 

The  occasion  was,  however,  an  exceptional  one,. 
since  associated  with  the  ordinary  fortnightly  was 
the  spring  exhibition  of  the  National  Rose  Society 
and  the  annual  exhibition  (Southern  Section)  of  the 
National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society,  each  of 
which,  responsible  for  its  own  following,  con- 
tributed its  quota  to  a  gathering  which  for  numbers 
has  but  rarely  been  surpassed. 
Floral  Committee. 

Present :  H.  B.  May,  Esq.  (chairman),  the  Rev.  Page 
RobertP.  and  Messrs.  ^Y.  J.  Bean,  S.  Morris,  J.  Green, 
J.  Heal,  W.  Howe,  A.  Ireland,  J.  W.  Blakey.  C.  R.  Fielder, 
.T.  Dickson,  C.  Dixon,  A.  Jackman,  E.  F.  Hazelton,  W.  P. 
Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  R.  \YaUace,  R.  Cory,  A.  W. 
Turner.  J.  F.  McLeod,  J.  Jennings,  J.  W.  Barr,  G.  W. 
Leek,  G.  Paul,  W.  R.  Dvkes,  C.  Williams,  C.  Elliott, 
H.  Cowley  and  W.  E.  Cranfleld. 

Hahdt  Plants. 

These  were  in  considerable  numbers,  their  variety  and 
beauty  attracting  largely.  Those  from  Mainice  F.  Yorke, 
Esq.,  Hillbrook  Place,  Iver,  Bucks,  were  full  of  interest. 
The  Tree  Heaths,  Erica  arborea,  alpina  and  australis, 
the  first  two  white  flowered,  the  last  named  red,  were 
on  a  lavish  scale,  indicating  their  prodigal  flowering  and 
value,  in  a  mild  season  in  any  case,  in  the  district  named. 
Trilliums  erectuni.  sessile  rubrum  and  er>i:hrocarpun\, 
the  two  former  particularly,  were  in  big.  vigorous  examples 
such  as  are  rarely  seen.  Unfortunately  the  plants  had 
been  lifted,  and  before  the  half  of  a  cool  day  had  gone 
their  beauty  had  departed.  We  had  fondly  hoped  that 
this  quarter  eentxury  old  common-place  of  Temple  Show 
days  had  quite  died  out,  for  we  have  not  seen  it  of  late. 
Specimen  plants  of  such  noble  proportions  of  these 
Trilliums  we  long  for  again — they  were  not  unknown 
nearly  fifty  years  ago,  when,  if  rather  less  vigorous,  we 
had  them  "established  in  pots.     Silver  Grenfeil  medal. 

Messrs.  Waterer.  Sons  and  Crisp,  Twyford  and  Bagshot. 
arranged  a  goodly  bank  of  the  best  hardy  plants  and 
alpines.  chiefly  in  groups.  The  exquisite'  pale  mauve 
Viola  Lady  Crisp  was  charming  and  so  typically  Viola-Uke. 
Viola  Bowie's  Black  was  in  quantity.  Phloxes  Vivid 
and  The  Bride  very  pretty  in  masses. 

Mr.  Reuthe  had  a  more  than  usually  interesting  lot 
of  things :  Erinacea  pimgens ;  Daphne  rupestris  grandi- 
flora  ;  D.  striata  ;  Menziesia  multiflora  major,  rosy  bells 
on  a  sparsely-habited  shrub ;  Primula  Wardii,  blue, 
fragrant ;  Schizocodon  soldanelloides,  tasselled  pink 
bells.  Rhododendrons,  too,  were  very  beautiful.  Silver 
Grenfeil  medal.  '    h  »•  htj 

Messrs.  R.  Tucker  and  Sons,  Oxford,  had  the  exquisite 
Myosotis  rupicola,  Phlox  Douglasii,  OxaUs  enneaphylla 
rosea.  Daphne  rupestris  and  Rubus  arcticus.  Silver 
Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester,  who  were  awarded 
a  silver  Flora  medal,  demonstrated  the  possibilities  and 
values  of  the  bush-forming,  erect,  pendent  and  prostrate- 
habited  Genistas  and  Cjtisus  when  used  as  standards 
and  half-standards  in  the  garden.  The  best  of  them  was 
the  golden-flowered,  sub-pendent  C.  Beani,  on  a  less  than 
2-foot  high  stem  ;  the  least  desirable — all  stem  and  little 
top — C.  decumbens  (Genista  prostrata),  on  a  thickish. 
nearly  4-foot  high  standard.  We  thought  the  last  a 
mere  caricature  :  the  first  an  instance  of  marked  improve- 
ment and  real  worth.  'Twixt  these  extremes.  Cytisus 
Kewensis  (cream),  C.  scoparius  pendulus.  C.  Daliinorei, 
C.  prEecox  and  C.  scoparius  Andreanus  afforded  a  big  choice 
as  to  colour,  form  and  suitability.  Apart  from  these, 
great  banks  of  Daphne  Cneorum  major  and  Azalea 
Hinodgeri  at  opposite  ends  of  the  group  told  well. 

Mr.  Elliott  had  a  galaxy  of  Gentian  flowers ;  Mr.  W. 
Wells,  jun.,  showed  Trifolixum  unifiorum  ;  Messrs.  Baker 
Phlox  amcena,  Gentians  and  Ranuncidus  montanns. 
In  Mr.  Reginald  Prichard's  group  Arenaria  vema  plena 
was  perhaps  the  rarest  morsel.  ^ 

Last,  though  not  least,  the  hybrid  and  other  Irises 
from  W.  R.  Dykes,  Esq.,  Godalming.  Best  of  them  all 
was  the  lovely  "blue  Hoogiana  from  Turkestan,  and.  in  its 
own  category,  the  heavy  bronzed  Turkoman.  Others 
were  hybrids  of  Tolmieana  and  longipetula,  Korolkowi 
and  stoionifera,  the  whole  of  them  interesting  and 
beautiful. 

Messrs.  Reamsbottom  contributed  some  lovely 
Anemones. 
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Greenhouse  Floweks. 

PromiiiL-nt  here  were  the  Carnations  from  Messrs. 
,\Ilwood,  who  gaiuetl  a  silver-gilt  Flora  medal  for  a 
particularly  good  exhibit. 

In  Messrs.  Stuart  Low's  group  of  Carnations  Countess 
of  Wilton,  of  nondescript  colour  and  rich  Clove  fragrance, 
was  perhaps  the  best  novelty. 

From  Holland,  Messrs.  C.  O.  Van  Tubergen,  jun., 
brought  a  deliglltful  series  of  Freesias,  Success  (orange) 
Gold  Coin  (deep  orange)  and  La  Charmente  (reddish) 
being  among  the  best. 

Mr.  Keith  Luxford  and  .Mr.  Englemann  each  showed 
Carnations,  admirably  line  flowers. 

Flowerinq  Shrubs. 

The  exhibit  of  these  from  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sous. 
Crawley,  claimed  attention.  Of  Pyruses,  P.  Sargeutii 
(white),  P.  Schiedeckerii,  P.  Golden  Gem  and  P.  specta- 
bilis  Biversi  (double)  being  the  best.  Cydonia  Sargentii 
was  also  fine. 

Mr.    L.    R.    Russell,    Richmond,    had   some   delightful 
Rhododendrons,    R.    Gibsoni,    R.    fragrantissimum    and 
R.  Dalhousianum  being  noted. 
Tulips. 

These  wore  shown  in  a  praiseworthy  manner  by  Messrs. 
Dobbie  and  Co.,  Edinburgh,  and  deservedly  gained  a 
sold  medal  as  the  reward.  Exhibits  of  these  liowers 
in  their  highest  excellence  we  have  seen  and  commented 
upon  betore,  though  we  believe  wc  arc  right  in  saying 
that  on  no  previous  occasion  have  they  been  presented 
ia  greater  perlection  or  in  more  masterly  style.  In 
sumptuous  array  and  the  pick  of  a  great  race,  set  on  a 
velvet  ground  with  like  background  to  the  accompaniment 
of  Asparagus  Sprengeri,  the  liowers  appeared  at  their 
best.  For  convenience  we  name  the  leaders  in  their 
colour  groups ;  Rev.  H.  Ewbank,  Remembrance  and 
Erguste  of  the  heliotrope  set ;  Clara  Butt,  Loveliness 
and  Psyche  of  the  roses ;  William  Pitt,  Mrs.  Farncombc 
Sanders,  Feu  Brilliant,  Tara,  Europe,  Glow  and  Pride  of 
Haarlem,  reds  or  scarlets.  These  are  Darwins.  Of 
Cottage  sorts.  The  President  (a  graceful  thing  in  orange). 
Moonlight  (yellow),  Bouton  d'Or,  Golden  Crown,  and 
Xnglescombe  Pink  were  some  notables.  Imposing  stands 
of  each  were  sho^vn,  a  representative  collection  being  on 
view.  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  and 
IVIessrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  showed  these 
flowers  to  advantage. 

Narcissus  Committee. 

Present;  E.  A.  Bowles,  Esq.  (chairman).  Miss  E. 
WiUmott,  the  Rev.  J.  Jacob,  and  .Messrs.  W.  R.  Dykes, 
G.  W.  Leak,  P.  R.  Barr,  W.  B.  Cranlleld,  G.  Churcher, 
W.  F.  M.  Copoland,  W.  Poupart  and  C.  H.  Chirtis. 

A  solitary  exliibit  of  Narcissi  from  Mr.  Albert  Robinson, 
Kingswood,  Ba\vtry,  was  remarked,  the  flowers  the  result 
probably  of  lat3-planted  bulbs,  seeing  that  the  early 
King  Alfred  was  among  them.  Molly  Bawn,  a  pure 
white  Leedsii  of  excellent  form,  was  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion. 

Fruit  and  Veoetable  Committee. 

Present :  J.  Cheal,  Esq.  (chairman),  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks 
and  Messrs.  G.  F.  Tinley,  G.  P.  Berry,  O.  Thom.as.  E.  A. 
Bunyard,  P.  C.  M.  Veitch,  H.  Markham,  J.  Weston, 
J.  S.  Kelby,  S.  B.  Dicks,  J.  W.  liates,  W.  H.  Divers, 
A.  Bullock,  E.  Harriss,  A.  H    Pearson  and  E.  Beckett. 

The  only  exhibit  of  these  was  that  from  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons,  Reading,  who,  in  addition  to  fine  dishes  of 
Cabbages  Flower  of  Spring.  April  and  Harbinger,  displayed 
dishes  of  seven  varieties  of  new  Potatoes;  Dunnottar 
Castle,  Warwick  Castle.  May  Queen  and  Duke  of  York, 
kidney  varieties ;  and  Ninety-Fold,  Epicure  and  Eclipse, 
rounds.  The  two  last-named  kidney  sorts  looked  very 
tempting.  Superb  Mushrooms  and  Sutton's  Market 
Cucumber  were  in  capital  form.  Silver  Banksian  medal. 
Orchid  Committee. 

Present ;  Sir  Jeremiah  Coiman,  Bart,  (chairman), 
Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch,  and  Messrs.  J.  O'Brien,  C.  J.  Lucas, 
R.  B.  White,  W.  Bolton,  G.  Wilson,  A.  Dve,  W.  Cobb, 
J.  Shill,  W.  H.  Hatcher,  J.  Charlesworth,  A.  McBean. 
E.  R.  Ashton,  F.  Sander,  R.  A.  Rolfe,  Pantia  Ralli  and 
S.  H,  Low. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Hayward's  Heath, 
staged  a  choice  group  of  these  plants.  The  most  notable 
were  Cattieya  Empress  Frederick,  Odontoglossum  lutco- 
purpureum  Vuylstekeannm,  O.  crispum,  Ljelio-Cattleya 
G.  S.  Ball,  Odontioda  Charlesworthii,  Bifrenaria  Harrisoniai 
Pubigera  and  Miltonia  vexiUaria.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Brown.  Tunbridge  Wells,  staged 
a  small  group  of  Orchids,  including  three  or  four  seedling 
Odontiodas.  Other  plants  of  interest  were  Lfclio-Cattleya 
Mrs.  Temple,  L.-C.  Facinator.  L.-C.  Hycana  and  Oncidiu'm 
concolor.    Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  Flory  and  Black,  Slough,  Bucks,  exhibited  a 
small  collection,  including  Odontoglossum  Pallas.  O. 
crispura  Xantholes,  Cattieya  Magali  Sander  and  C.  Mendelii. 
Silver  Banksian  medal. 

From  Messrs.  Sanders.  St.  Albans,  came  a  small 
collection.  Those  plants  of  note  were  Ctclogyne  venusta, 
C.  Mooreana,  Cattieya  Sehrcederse  and  Dendrobium 
primulinuni  giganteum.    Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  J.  and  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge,  Sussex,  staged 
a  charming  group.  The  most  conspicuous  were  Oncidium 
McBeanianum,  Odontoglossum  Phoebe,  O.  crispnm. 
O.  c.  Magnum  Bonum,  O.  Alaeia'  and  Brasso-Cattlej'a 
Thorntoni.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

Mr.  H.  Dixon,  Spencer  P-irk  Nursery,  Wandsworth 
Common,  staged  a  small  group,  of  which  the  most  notable 
plants  were  Cymbidiura  Lowianum  concolor,  Odontioda 
Charlesworthii,  Vanda  Parishii  Marriottiana,  and  Onci- 
dium crispnm  grandifloruro.  Silver  Banksian  medal. 

From  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Stamford  Hill  (gardener,  Mr 
Thurgood),  came  a  fine  collection.  Plants  of  interest 
were  Brasso-Cattleya  Princess  Mary.  Sophro  Ladio-Cattleya 
Anzac  var.  General  Birdwood,  Odontoglossum  crispum, 
O.  Facinator,  O.  Pescatorei,  O.  P.  Duchess  of  Westminster, 
while  several  plants  of  Miltonias  and  Cypripediums  were 
noted.    Silver  Flora  medal. 


NEW    AND    RARE    PLANTS. 

Awards  ol'  .Meiut. 

Canmlioii  It<nuwn. — A  charming  novelty  of  the 
Perpi-tual-llowiiiiig  set  with  a  deiiglitful  Clove  pirfume. 
Tall  habited  r.Uher,  the  flowers  are  of  the  May  Day  shade 
of  pink  and  shapeliness  of  form.  Indeed,  the  last-named 
variety  is  one  of  its  parents.  It  is  of  good  siz<-.  Shown 
by  Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate. 

Freesia  Apogee.— X  large  and  more  refined  Buttercup 
of  canary  colour  with  touches  of  orange  on  all  the  petals, 
though  most  pronounced  on  the  lower  ones.  The  hand- 
somest soft  yellow  Freesia  we  have  seen.  Tall  of  stem 
and  flno  in  decoration,  it  is  also  of  free-branching  habit. 

Tulip  Admnce. — A  huge  Gesncr  form  of  glowing  scarlet 
colour  and  a  base  of  blue.     A  very  striking  variety. 

Ancnwne  St.  Bavo. — In  this  case  the  award  was  given 
to  the  strain.  It  has  been  evolved  from  A.  (uigens 
annulata  grandillora  (aldboroughcnsis),  and  is  remark- 
ably rich  and  varied  in  cokur,  salmon,  puce,  violet,  reds 
and  scarlets  of  varying  shades  being  remarked.  Of  the 
simplest  culture  and  free  seeding,  it  is  said  that  con- 
siderable variety  of  colour  res  Jits  from  a  solitary  hjad 
of  seeds.  These  three  items  were  from  Messrs.  C.  G. 
Van  Tubergen,  jun.,  Haarlem,  Holland. 

Tidip  Firenze.—K  Cottage  Tulip  ol  graceful  form, 
the  long-pointed  buds  a  good  feature.  Orange  is  the 
prcdominani;  shade,  this  merging  to  red  on  a  rather  free 
venation.     From  W.  R.  Dykes,  Esq.,  Godalmmg. 

Iris  Yellow  Hammer. — A  charming  novelty  with  the 
full  promise  of  a  good  garden  plant  to  boot.  Tall  and 
graceful  habited,  it  is  a  seedling  of  I.  lutescens  with  the 
good  attribute  ol  earliness  which  is  consistent  in  the 
variety,  and  which  makja  it  the  more  welcome.  Shades 
of  yellow  throughout,  the  falls  reticulated  at  their  bases 
distinctly  clouded,  the  beard  golden.  From  W.  R. 
Dykes,  Esq.,  Godalming. 

Odontoglossum  Adula  (O.  eximium  X  0.  Dons  magnifl- 
cum).— A  very  sliapcly  hybrid  of  fine  proportions.  The 
petal  tips  and  margins  are  blush,  the  body  of  thJ  iiower 
marked  with  chocolate.  The  lip  is  white.  Sent  by 
Pantia  Ralli,  Esq.,  Ashstead  Park. 

Odontoglossum  Bonaparte  (.0.  Aiglon  X  O.  percultum).— 
A  grand  hybrid  of  particularly  handsom*!  shape.  Apart 
from  size,  solidity  and  well  defined  markings,  the  over- 
lapping petals  stamp  it  as  important  and  good.  The 
well  chequered  petals  are  a  strong  feature. 

Cattieya  Tityus  Fasey's  Variety  (C.  Enid  X  C.  Octave 
Doin).— Quite  of  the  largest  siz.-,  the  deep  mauve  petals 
slightly  undulated.  The  lip  is  or  exceptional  size  and 
coloured  purplish  crimson,  the  fide  lobes  touched  with 
gold.  These  two  were  shown  by  W.  R.  Fasey,  Esq., 
The  Oaks,  Snarosbrook  (grower,  Mr.  Seymour). 

Brasso-Lwlio-Cattleya  -Joan  l-ar.  Excelsior. — An  all- 
golden  hybrid  oi  high  merit  and  distinction.  The  sepals 
are  of  exceptional  length,  the  petals  broad  and  well  formed, 
the  plumoscly  fringed  lip — a  striking  feature— havmg  a 
suspicion  or  buff  mingling  with  the  gold.  From  M.issrs. 
Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Hayward's  Heath. 

Odontioda  Decia  (O.  Charlesworthi  x  0.  Mars),— It 
speaks  volumes  for  the  merit  of  this  handsome  hybrid 
that  a  plant  with  but  one  flower  carried  the  award. 
Briefly  put,  it  is  a  glorified  O.  Charlesworthi,  larger  and 
more  intensely  coloured  than  that  well  known  sort.  The 
body  colour  is  glowing  crimson,  the  margins  of  the  petals 
rich  scarlet.  Amid  such  intense  colouring  the  yellow  crest 
is  conspicuous.  A  great  advance  in  its  set.  From 
Mi!ssrs.  .Armstrong  and  Brown,  Tunbridge  Wells. 


NATIONAL   AURICULA   AND    PRIMULA   SOCIETY. 

(Southern  Section.) 
Of  this  show  it  has  to  be  recorded  that  it  was  the  smallest 
of  its  kind  for  seven  years,  the  exceptionally  early  season 
having  militated  against  more  complete  success.  On 
this  oecasion  Mr.  James  Douglas,  Edenside,  Great 
Bookham,  was  the  chief  prizewinner.  This  well  known 
exhibitor  was  the  winner  in  the  class  for  twelve  Auriculas, 
dissimilar,  showing  Canary  Bird,  Gleam  and  several 
seedlings  of  merit;  for  twelve  Alpine  Auriculas,  dis- 
similar, in  which  Kaffir,  Roxburgh,  Majestic,  Argus, 
Dean  Hole  and  Prince  of  Tyre  were  among  the  notables  ; 
also  in  the  class  six  Alpine  Auriculas,  in  which  Golden 
Dustman,  Kaffir  (a  lovely  variety  with  pure  golden  centre). 
Prince  of  Tyre  and  Argus  were  the  best.  In  this  class 
J.  T.  Bennett  Poe,  Esq..  was  second,  showing  Dean  Hole 
and  Roxburgh  very  well.  This  last-named  gentleman 
was  awarded  the  James  Douglas  Memorial  Challenge  Cup. 

Mrs.  Groves,  The  Avenue,  Brondesbury,  took  the  first 
prize  for  tour  Alpine  Auriculas,  also  for  six  Alpine 
Auriculas,  dissimihar.  amateurs  only. 

In  the  Primula  classes  Mr.  G.  W.  Miller,  Clarkson 
Nurseries,  Wisbech,  had  things  much  his  own  way,  he 
taking  firsts  for  group,  for  twelve  Polyanthus,  twelve 
Primroses,  dissimilar;  also  for  six  Primroses,  double, 
not  less  than  three  varieties. 

In  a  non-competing  group  Messrs.  John  and  A.  H. 
Crook,  Camberley,  showed  an  excellent  strain  of  Poly- 
anthuses which  contained  many  attractive  shades. 


NATIONAL    ROSE   SOCIETY'S   SPRING    MEET1NG_^ 

This  was  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  meeting  on  April  27  ;  the  entries  fairly  numerous, 
the  excellence  of  the  Roses  worthy  of  high  praise.  Novelties 
came  from  many  sources,  though  only  one.  the  Rev.  F. 
Page  Roberts,  from  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons.  Colchester, 
was  considered  worthy  of  the  society's  gold  medal.  Other 
novelties,  as  Padre,  Mrs.  Elisha  'Hicks.  Mrs.  Curnoek 
Sawday  and  Constance  Casson.  were  each  awarded  a 
certificate  of  merit.  The  table  decorations  of  Roses 
were   fairly   numerous  and   moderately   good   generally. 

In   the   table  class    the   first    prize    award   went   to 
Mrs.  Coulston  Hall.  Warminster, 

Nurserymen's  Section. 

For  the  large  group  on  the  floor  Mr.   Elisha  Hicks, 
Twyford,   the   only   competitor,   gained   the   first   prize. 


his  best  being  Climbing  Hillingdon,  Charles  E.  Shea, 
Mrs.  Dunlop  Best,  Mrs.  Elisha  Uicks  and  Golden  Ophelia. 
Mr.  Hicks  also  secured  first  prizes  tor  six  pillar  Roses 
in  pots  and  for  twenty-five  dwarf  Polyantha  sorts.  In 
the  pillar  sorts  Belle  of  Hurst,  Queen  of  Hurst  and  Star 
of  Hurst  were  noted. 

For  a  group  of  cut  Roses  on  staging,  space  allowed 
20  feet  by  3  feet,  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  were  the  only 
exhibitors.  Golden  Ophelia,  Padre  (red),  Covent  Garden, 
Phojbe  and  Constance  Casson  being  noted,  two  of  these 
gaining  certificates  of  merit.  Messrs.  Cant  were  also 
in  the  place  of  honour  for  twenty-four  blooms  in  boxes, 
not  less  than  eighteen  varieties,  .s;illle,  Lyons  Rose,  in 
addition  to  those  just  mentiomd,  bring  again  conspicuous 
In  that  for  eighteen  blooms  Mr.  Klislia  Hicks  was  first. 
Lady  Hillingdon,  Caudeur  Lyonnaisc  (big  white),  Mrs. 
Foley  Hobbs  and  Mrs.  Dunlop  Best  being  noted. 

Only  one  exhibitor,  Mr.  A.  F.  Goodwin,  staged  twelve 
blooms  of  Marechai  Niel ;  they  were  of  good  size,  but 
pale  in  colour,  and  took  first  prize. 

For  twelve  of  any  other  than  Marechai  Niel  Messrs. 
B.  R.  Cant  staged  their  orange  and  salmon  Constance 
Casson,  Mr.  Hicks  his  powerfully-scented  &Irs.  Elisha 
Hicks,  these  firms  taking  first  and  second  prizes 
respectively. 

For  three  baskets  of  Roses  Mr.  Elisha  Hicks  staged 
Lady  Hillingdon,  Mrs.  G.  Roupell  and  JIme.  Edouard 
Herriot,  taking  first  prize,  a  like  award  going  to  him  for 
six  new  Roses,  where  he  staged  Queen  Alexandra,  Charles 
E.  Shea,  Mrs.  Elisha  Hicks  and  Mrs.  Dunlop  Best. 

For  a  table  of  Roses,  open  to  members  of  the  National 
Rose  Society,  Jlrs.  A.  R.  Bide,  Farnham.  led  with  a  nice 
table  of  Melody,  Mr.  Hicks  following  with  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  large  single  pink  Isobelle. 

Amateurs. 

For  twelve  exhibition  blooms  in  boxes,  also  six  of  any 
one  variety,  G.  X.  Hammond,  Esq.,  Burgess  Hill,  took 
first  in  each  case. 

For  a  single  basket  of  Roses,  varieties  not  limited, 
H.  M.  Wettern,  Esq.,  Oxted,  had  a  good  arrangement  of 
red  and  pink  sorts  and  took  first  prize. 

In  the  class  for  a  bowl  of  cut  Roses  Mrs.  F.  Charlton, 
against  four  competitors,  led  with  a  good  arrangement 
of  Charles  E.  Shea,  Mrs.  Courtenay  Page  following  with 
Molly  Sharman  Crawford. 

In  the  vase  class  Mrs.  Coulston  Hall,  Warminster,  and 
Mrs.  Courtenay  Page,  Enfield,  who  showed  Melody  in 
superb  condition,  were  awarded  first  and  second  prizes 
respectively. 

In  a  non-competitive  group  Mr.  G.  Prince,  Oxford, 
showed  the  double  yellow  Banksian,  the  rich  yellow 
Harrisoni,  Shower  of  Gold.  Queen  Alexandra  and  others. 
His  most  interesting  exhibit,  however,  was  Rosa 
Watsoniana,  a  pinky  white  miniature  from  Japan 
evidencing  aflinity  with  R.  multiflora.  It  attracted 
large  numbers  throughout  the  day. 


ANSWERS 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


THE     GREENfHOUSE. 

CINERARIAS  FAILING  (D.  P.).— We  are  unable  to 
see  auy  insect  or  fungus  pest  upon  the  Cineraria  foliage, 
although  it  did  not  arrive  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition 
for  e.xaraination.  Correspondents  would  greatly  assist 
us  in  arriving  at  a  just  determination  of  the  causes  of 
diseases  if  they  would  pack  their  specimens  in  tin  boxes. 
So  far  as  we  could  tell  from  the  specimens  sent,  the  leaves 
were  suffering  from  damage  to  the  root  or  from  lack  of 
ventilation,  and  we  suggest  that  the  roots  should  .be 
very  carefully  examined . 

MYRTLE  CUTTING  ROOTED  IN  WATER  (P.  M.).— 
The  rooted  cutting  should  be  poll  id  w.th  as  little  delay 
as  possible.  Some  little  care  will  be  necessary  to  prevent 
the  solitary  inch-long  root  from  being  broken  off.  Select 
a  ;i-inch  pot,  thoroughly  wash,  and  dry  it  and  insert 
a  few  crocks — clean  cinders  will  do — for  drainage.  A 
suitable  soil  mixture  would  be  loam  two  parts,  and  leaf- 
mould  and  sand  one  part  each.  The  soil  should  be 
moderately  dry.  not  clammy  or  adhesive.  In  potting 
the  cutting  fill  the  pot  with  soil  to  well  above  the  pot's 
rim.  make  a  hole  in  the  centre  with  the  index  finger, 
carefully  place  the  rooted  cutting  therein  and,  holding 
it  meanwhile  in  the  left  hand,  first  gradually  close  the 
soil  about  the  root  and  Anally  gently  press  it  down  with 
tlie  fingers.  Correctly  done  and  finished  off  the  surface 
of  the  soil  should  be  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  pot's 
rim.  Fill  this  space  with  tepid  water,  and  keep  the  nlantkt 
in  the  greenhouse  for  a  time.  See  that  it  does  not  become 
dry.  The  Pentstemons  had  better  be  cut  down  at  once 
tn"the  fresh  young  growths,  which  will  provide  the  best 
if  a  later  flowering  than  the  older  branches  formed  last 
year.  These,  however,  arc  quite  reliable,  and  flower 
earlier  than  the  others,  but  if  few  in  numbers,  lank  of 
growth  and  bare  of  leafage  we  would  sacrifice  them  in 
favour  of  the  young  ones  without  hesitation. 


Narcissus  W.  P.  Milner. — The  illustration 
on  the  front  cover  of  last  week's  issue  is  not  of 
the  variety  W.  P.  Milner,  which  is  a  little  trumpet 
Daffodil,  not  recurved  like  that  of  the  cyclamineus 
hybrid  that  is  illustrated. 
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POULTRY      NOTES 

BY     W.     POWELL-OWEN,     F.B.S.A. 


IT   is    odd,    but    nevertheless    true,    that    "  to 
.  look  back"  is  "to  go  forward"    as    regards 
poultry-keeping.     The  poultry-keeper   should 
realise    the     importance    of     working    to    a 
schedule   and  of   learning   the    lessons     that 
result  from  past  experience. 

Examine  your  Egg  Records.— The  time  is 
now  ripe  for  each  poultry-keeper  to  examine  the 
egg  records  obtained  since  last  October.  If  they 
are  unsatisfactory,  ascertain  the  exact  causes, 
and  so  plan  now  that  the  mistakes  will  be  fully 
remedied  ready  for  next  winter's  egg  season. 
Hatching  may  have  been  late,  houses  may  have 
let  in  the  rain,  the  stock  may  have  been  aged  or 
of  low  grade  .  .  .  during  the  srnnmer  months 
ahead  any  such  faults  should  be  put  right,  or  there 
will  again  be  a  repetition  next  winter.  It  is 
remarkable  that  so  many  poultry-keepers  continue 
year  after  year  to  make  the  same  old  mistakes, 
and  every  time  fail  to  achieve  satisfactory  returns 
as  a  result.  Some  laiow  quite  well  what  is  needed 
and   what   ought   to   be   done,    but    "carry   on" 


capsules  and  foster-mothers,  and  even  toe-punching 
accessories  ;  we  must  have  surplus  parts  in  case  of 
accidents,  and  then  my  schedule  can  run  smoothly. 
Asbestos  Poultry  Houses. — .^.sbestos  is  now 
being  freely  used  in  connection  with  poultry-house 
construction,  and  it  has  in  my  experiments  safely 
passed  the  winter  tests.  Messrs.  S.  and  E.  Wilson, 
of  the  Linton  Poultry  Farm,  Twyford,  Berks, 
readers  of  my  notes,  send  me  some  interesting 
snapshots,  and  I  am  able  to  publish  an  illustration 
of  one  of  their  "asbestos"  breeding  houses  now 
in  use.  The  house  is  i6  feet  long  by  8  feet  deep 
and  6  feet  high,  the  structure  being  divided  in 
the  centre  to  give,  with  dual  outer  runs,  quarters 
for  two  breeding  pens.  The  asbestos  is  built 
up  on  a  small  brick  base  ;  stout  wooden  framing 
is  employed  to  secure  an  artistic  panelling  efiect. 
On  the  Linton  Poultry  Farm,  where  both  exhibition 
and  utility  poultry  are  bred,  asbestos  is  used 
wherever  possible.  The  material  is  employed 
in  the  construction  of  houses,  brooders  and  coops, 
and  as  partitions  (2  feet  up)  to  runs  of  breeding 


ASBESTOS     POULTRY     HOUSE. 
Bttill   by   Messrs.   S.   and  E.   Wilson,    and  in  use  on  their  Linton   Poultry   Farm,    Twyford,    Berks. 

{See  text.) 


without  applying  the  remedy.  Such  is  a  very 
unwise  policy  and  a  far  from  progressive  one. 
Common-sense  bids  us  to  look  back  on  past 
experiences  and  to  see  that  the  same  mistakes 
do  not  occur  again. 

Learning  by  Experience. — One  is,  of  course, 
ever  learning,  but  it  can  be  a  very  expensive  or 
a  very  cheap  procedure.  If  the  poultry-keeper 
will  not  memorise  the  pitfalls  of  the  past  he  will 
ever  be  dipping  his  hand  in  his  pockets.  That 
is  what  makes  poultry  culture  a  somewhat  doubtful 
business  if  the  man  at  the  helm  is  automatic  and 
irresponsible.  One  good  motto  for  poultry-keepers 
is  "  safety  in  munbers."  Supposing  I  wish  to 
possess  fifty  pullets,  then  it  is  wise  to  rear  more 
than  that  number,  so  that  I  can  grade  out  the  low- 
grade  birds  and  keep  only  the  fifty  "  supers." 
If  I  have  ten  mated  pens  I  must  not  plan  for 
ten  males,  or  my  schedule  is  thrown  out  if  one 
or  two  of  the  cockerels  fail  me  for  fertility.  No, 
I  must  remember  my  "  safety  in  numbers  "  rule, 
and  so  arrange  that  I  have  a  few  surplus  males 
beyond    the    desired    ten.     The   same    applies    to 


pens.  Advantages  claimed  for  it  by  these  poultry- 
farmers  are  that  asbestos  is  rat-proof,  rot-proof 
and  does  not  require  paint. 

Semi-Intensive  Houses.^Asbestos  is  very 
readily  erected,  which  is  a  real  advantage  to 
poultry-farmers  where  time  and  labour  must  be 
saved.  Many  simply  nail  the  asbestos  slabs  to 
wooden  framework,  but  by  far  the  better  way  is 
to  let  the  sheets  into  the  wooden  framework, 
thereby  securing  an  artistic  panelling  effect.  So 
constructed  we  have  very  taking  houses  that  are 
pleasing  to  the  eye.  One  usually  lays  a  floor  of 
cement  or  concrete  or  rammed-down  earth  to 
such  houses,  the  litter  being  placed  on  top.  The 
type  of  semi-intensive  house  illustrated  is  of 
simple  construction.  At  the  top  of  the  front 
there  is  an  8-inch  opening  (covered  by  wire-netting) 
which  is  kept  always  open,  although  above  it 
there  is  a  fixed  wooden  hood  to  keep  out  the  rain. 
Below  it  we  have  the  glass  movable  hoods  or 
shutters,  which  are  opened  by  day  and  buttoned 
at  the  bottom  for  the  night.  In  the  illustration 
the  shutters  are  seen  closed. 


Chickens  and  Chills. — The  young  cliick  is 
a  very  fragile  little  creature  and  should  be  reared 
strictly  on  common-sense  lines.  Many  deaths 
among  chicks  are  due  to  chills  through  their 
running  out  into  long  wet  grass  before  they  are 
well  feathered,  and  pnetmionia  or  lung  trouble 
quickly  following  ;  and  one  cannot  doctor  little 
chicks  like  adult  fowls,  because  they  so  readily 
die  off.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  prevention  is 
much  better  than  an  attempt  at  a  cure.  Attached 
to  every  coop  and  foster-mother  there  should  be 
a  small  grass  enclosure  or  rim.  In  the  erection 
of  this,  wire-netting  can  be  used  or  plain  boards. 
The  best  botmdary  is  provided  perhaps  by  a 
foot  of  board  at  the  bottom  and  small-meshed 
netting  above,  the  boards  protecting  the  little 
chicks  against  ground  winds.  In  this  enclosure 
the  chicks  should  run,  the  grass  therein  being 
short,  until  they  are  strong  on  their  legs,  when 
they  can  enjoy  free  range  if  the  elements  permit. 
I  prefer  to  keep  them  in  their  "assembly"  run 
until  the  sun  or  wind  has  dried  the  moisture  from 
the  long  grass,  and  to  get  them  home  before  the 
dampness  of  the  evening  sets  in. 

Notes  on  Ducklings. — Ducklmgs  are  very 
hardy  and  in  fine  weather  can  do  without  artificial 
heat  from  the  third  week  ;  but  because  of  this 
many  take  liberties,  and  lose  the  ducklings  as  a 
result.  Ducklings  may  not  suffer  from  all  the 
ails  that  attack  chickens,  but  they  are  readily 
affected  by  long  wet  grass  until  they  are  feathered. 
In  consequence  yotmg  ducklings  must  also  be 
reared  on  my  "protective"  system.  They 
should  also  be  provided  constantly  with  ample 
c'ry  bedding,  so  that  if  they  come  home  wet  they 
can  repose  on  the  dry  litter.  Mortality  could  be 
cut  down  50  per  cent,  or  more  if  each  rearing 
appliance  for  chicks  and  ducklings  were  built 
on  my  three-sectioned  principle:  i,  Sleeping 
chamber  with  wooden  floor  ;  2,  exercising  chamber 
with  wooden  floor  ;  and  3,  bottomless  section  on 
grass.  In  the  latter  they  could  be  kept  whenever 
the  grass  was  wet  or  the  elements  unfavoiu'able. 

Ducks  as  Broodies.— Ducks  are  not  very 
reliable  as  broodifs  and  mothers,  and  duck  eggs 
should  be  entrusted  to  ordinary  hens.  It  is  not 
every  hen,  however,  that  takes  readily  to  duck- 
lings luilcss  she  is  'eft  quiet  and  undisturbed  at 
hatching-time.  I  prefer  to  place  a  sack  over  the 
front  of  the  coop  at  hatching-time  so  that  the  hen 
cannot  see  the  ducklings  that  come  out.  Mean- 
while she  can  get  accustomed  to  their  "  whistle ' 
and  not  worry  because  it  is  different  to  the  "  chirp  " 
of  the  chick  or  because  the  ugly  duckling  is  not 
very  much  like  a  "  ball  of  fluff."  Many  ducks 
even  of  the  non-sitting  White  Runner  kind  will 
often  show  a  desire  to  sit — do  not  non-sitting 
White  Leghorns  show  the  same  inclination  ? 
Particularly  have  I  noticed  this  after  the  ducks 
have  had  a  long  spell  of  heavy  laying.  If  these 
"triers"  are  broody  at  night  only,  but  by  day 
go  out  on  range  with  the  flock,  one  need  not  isolate 
them,  as  they  will  often  start  to  lay  again.  If 
they  insist  on  sitting  witliin  the  house  day  and 
night  remove  them  to  an  airy  broody  coop  till 
cured.  

ADVICE  ON  POULTRY  MATTERS. 
Mr.  W.  Powell-Owen,  The  Garden  Poultry 
Expert,  will  be  pleased  to  answer,  free  of  charge,  any 
questions  dealing  with  poultry-keeping.  A  stamped 
and  addressed  envelope  should  be  enclosed,  when  a 
lengthy  and  detailed  reply  will  be  posted  promptly. 
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OUR  SYSTEMI 

•^^       OF    FEEDING    ENSURES 

CHICKS  THAT  THRIVE 
ROBUST    GROWING    STOCK 
FOWLS  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY 

The  use  of  our  properly  blemled  and  easily  tUgested 
loodstuffs  is  the  OSLY  WAY  to  cut  down  lieavy 
mortality  in  young  chicks  and  to  secure  full  egg- 
baskets  all  the  year  round. 

We  are  practical  poultry-keepers  as  well  as 
poultry  and  food  specialists.  We  know  and  supply 
exactly  what  your  chickens  and  fowls  need  for 
maximum  results.     May  we  help  you  ? 

Send  for  samples  to-day.  ScUvi/action 

515,  Seven  Sisters  Road  guaranteed.       — - 


S.  Tottenham 


HUSSEY  Bros. 


EGGS   FOR   HATCHING 

From  my  prize  winning  and  laying  strains  of  Golden, 
Silver  and  White  Wyandottes  (273  egg  strain),  Rtiode  Island 
Beds,  White  Leglioms  (285  strain),  Black  Wyandotte 
Bantams,  White  Kunner  and  Buff  Orpington  Ducks. 
Second  pens,  10/- ;  first,  15/-  ;  special,  20/-  sitting.  Day- 
old  chicks,  30/-  and  40/-  dozen.     Birds  always  for  Sale. 

SYDNEY  HILLER,  F.B.S.A. 

CLEVELAND  POULTRY  FARM,  Standon,  HERTS. 


—THE  FINEST  ALL  ROUND  BREED 

Is  the  LIGHT  SUSSEX.  The  "GorJon  Gr.iy"  strain  of  Light 
Sussex  has  been  bred  for  many  years  for  size  and  number  of  eggs, 
non-broodiness.  winter  production.  Sittings,  chicits  and  st^ck  birds 
in  season.— G.  GORDON  GRAY.  Ltd..  THAXTED,  ESSEX. 


Mrs.  HERBERT   E.   MOLYNEUX 

Offers  sittmgs  of  eggs  from  the  following : — 
Brown    and    White    Leghorns,   Rhode 
Island    Reds  and  White  Wyandottes. 

All  birds  are  of  highest  class  and  proved  layers 
PRICE    15/-    PER    DOZEN,    CARRIAGE    PAID. 

Brantwood  Cottage,  Reigate  Road,  EWELL. 


A" -;'  V  '  ru 


THE     KING     OF    FUMIGANTS 

AUTO-SHREDS 


Is    CERTAIN     DEATH    to 

Leaf-mining  Maggots. White  Fly 
and  all  Pests  infesting  Plants 
under  Glass.  In  boxes  to  fumi- 
gate 1.000  cubic  feet,  9d-  ;  2.500 
cubic  feet,  1/3:  10.000  cubic  feet 
<for  ordinary  Flams).  3/6:  10.000 
cubic  feet  (for  tender  foiiaged 
Plants'.  4/6  each.  Obtained  of 
all  Principal  Seedsmen  and 
Florists. 

Original  Patentees:— 


W.  Darlington  &  Sons, 


BURNS  ON    TME    GROUND  ' 
NO    APPARATUS    REQUIRCO 


LIMITED. 

G  Dept., 
HACKNEY,  LONDON, 


E.8 


I 


THERE'S    MONEY   IN 


THAT   WASTE    CORNER  M 


— that  corner  of  your  garden  vwhere  perhaps  you  can  grow  nothing. 
A  little  pen  of  eight  to  ten  good  laying  fowls,  fixed  up  in  a  house 
like  this,  will,  with  the  correct  management,  produce  profits  which 
would  surprise  you — a  fact  which  can  be  verified  by  many  who  are 
now  keeping  poultry  in  this  particular  way. 


The  STERLING 

GARDEN    POULTRY    HOUSE 


consisting 

of 

House, 

Shelter 

and 

Run. 


I 

I 
I 
I 
I 


At  this  end  is  the  roost. 
It  is  shut  ofl  from  the 
next  compartment  by  a 
strong  deal  partition. 
The  substantial  movable 
perches  can  be  taken 
out  for  cleaning.  The 
door  is  strongly  made 
and  strongly  hung,  with 
good  hinges,  and  pro- 
vided with  lock  and 
key.  There  are  two 
shutters  as  shown. 
These  slide  up  and 
down,  and  can  be  regu- 
lated at  pleasure  by 
means  of  chains. 


Here  is  the  shelter, 
which  is  used  as  a 
scratching  shed.  Being 
shut  off  from  the  roost 
it  is  kept  clean  for  the 
scratching  litter.  The 
grain  thrown  amongst 
this  is  eagerly 
scratched  for,  and  the 
exercise  thus  provided 
keeps  the  fowls  in 
health  and  thus  in 
pro6t. 

The  front  is  neatly 
wire-netted  as  shown, 
and  the  door  strongly 
hinged. 


The  outer  uncovered  run  allows 
the  fowls,  when  the  weather  is 
suitable,  to  be  out  in  the  fresh 
ai'"  and  sunshine.  It  is  movable, 
thus  making  it  easy  to  keep  the 
floor  or  ground  clean.  It  is 
covered  with  i-in.  wire  netting. 

SIZE  : 

HOUSE  AND  SHELTER.  12  ft.  long,  4  ft.  wide,  4  ft.  high. 

RUN,  10  ft.  long,  3  ft.  7  in,  wide,  2  ft.  5  in.  high. 

The  whole  22  ft.  long. 


The  materials  used  are 
a  good  strong  fr-me, 
to  which  is  neatly  at- 
tached best  planed  and 
V  -  jointed  S^^edish 
deal  boards.  These  are 
tongued  and  grooved. 


Price     -     £9    16    O 

Floor  to  roost,  23/6  extra. 
£7    18     O 


Floor  throughout,  46/6  extra. 
Without   Run, 


HEBDITCH'S  SPECIAL  POULTRY  FOODS 


THE  ECLIPSE  LAYING  MEAU 

Guaranteed  the  best  Poultry  Meal 

WESSEX  DRY  CHICK  FOOD. 

For  older  Chicks.  31/6  per  cwt. 

MIXED   CORN,  for  Adults. 
23/6  per  cwt. 

SUSSEX  GROUND  OATS. 
34/6  per  cwt.,  carriage  paid. 

FLAKED  BEANS. 

Specially  cooked,  dried,  and  pre- 
pared for  Poultry  feeding.     20/- 
per  cwt. 

BEST  QUALITY  FISH  MEAL. 
26/-    per  cwt. 

GRANULATED  MEAT. 

No.    1,    30/-  per  cwt.        No.   2, 
27/6  per  cwt. 

MEAT  AND  BONE  MEAL. 
27/6  per  cwt. 

BONE  MEAL. 

21/-  per  cwt. 

CLOVER  HAY  MEAL. 
11/6  per  cwt. 

on  the  Market.    21/- per  cwt. 

PEAT  MOSS. 

"H.H."    POULTRY    MEAL.      For 

Growing  Stock.    21/-  per  cwt. 

"PEERLESS"  BISCUIT  MEAL. 

7/6    per    cwt.       Prepared    fine, 
specially  for  Poultry. 

FLINT  GRIT.    1  cwt.,  5/-. 

33/-  per  cwt. 

COCKLE  SHELL.     8/-  per  cwt. 

•ARCADIA"  BISCUIT  MEAL. 

25  per  cent.  Meat.    33/-  per  cwt. 

The  above  prices  include  sacks, 
are    free    on    rail    and    carriage 

"UTOPIA"  BISCUIT  MEAL. 

25    per   cent.   Fish   Meal.       33/- 
per  cwt. 

forward,  with   the  exception   of 
Sussex  Oats   which  are  carriage 
paid. 

Our     mixtures     are    guaranteed 
absolutely   free   from   grit,  Castor 
bean,  Cotton  Seed  residue,  or  any 

DRY  MASH   best  quality. 
22/-  per  cwt. 

PALM  KERNEL  MEAL. 

injurious  matter. 

18/3  per  cwt. 

IT      IS     IIVIPORTANT     THAT 

ECLIPSE  DRY  CHICK  FOOD. 

For  Baby  Chicks,  31/6  per  cwt. 

you  aivE  YOUR  nearest 

STATION. 

HARRY  HEBDITCH 


(Desk\  MARTOCK, 
"K"  /SOMERSET 


CATALOGUE    FREE. 


Britain's  Premier  Poultry  Appljj 
The  Prince  of 


tnce  Makers.      Poultry   Appliance  IVIakers  to  His  Royal  Highness 
Wales,  also  for  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  etc. 
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BY  APPOINTMENT. 


BV  APPOINTMENT 


1ZM 

DISINFECTANT  FLUID 

"  A  mortky  and  tormidtHt  ■Mpofi  for  baitUna  itgaintl  the  baeiltut." 

— Sir  J.  Ceiqhtoh-Bbownb,  F.B.?. 

Use   Freely   in    Hen   Roosts,    Pigeon 
Cotes,  Aviaries,   etc. 


Against  Influenza. — "  Give  daily  to  all  the  birds  Izal  in  the 
soft  food.  One  hquid  ounce  of  Izal  should  be  added  to  each  eight 
gallons  of  liquid  used  for  mixing  the  soft  food.  The  result  has 
been  so  beneficial  that  I  think  it  should  be  known." 

Invaluable  as   a   remedy   against   Foul   Brood  and 
I.O.W.  disease   in    Bees. 

Ask   for   special   leaflets   with    instructions  for  use. 


IZAL    POWDER   dusted    among    the   feathers  rids 
the   birds   of  insect   pests. 


IZAL  FLUID„«   » ^^' 


„,,,,,„  IZAL  POWDER, 

Sent  carriage  paid  on  receipt  of  remlttanoe. 

Ask  for  Free  Copy  of  "  Healthy  Poultry." 


6  -  per  141b.  bag. 
10'- per  50lb.  keg. 


Newton,  Chambers  &  Go.,  Ltd.,  ThorncliiTe,  nr.  Sheffield. 
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UNEQUALLED  FOR  SERVICE 
AND  HARD  WEAR 


Read  this  unsolicited  testimonial : 

13th  April,  19-20. 

" nothing  like  the  "Mearns  "  boot  for  hard 

wear.  I  have  still  got  the  pair  you  sent  me  five  years 
ago.  Although  they  have  had  four  winters  of  hard 
work,  the  tops  seem  to  be  even  yet  as  good  as  ever. 
I  ase  send  me  at  once  a  lother  pair  exactly  as 
before "  H.B.,  Brentwood.  Esse.\. 

Strong,  durable,   hard    wearing   and 
comfortable    boots  for   men. 

NT/-*     T^J,?}   -IS  illustrated,  is  made  of  the  best 
1>U.    OtJ-to  uniine(j  i,i(je,  with  well       Tn/_ 
nailed  and  standard  screwed  soles.    All       •*•»/" 
solid  leather.  Price    post  paid 

"No     ^llT^  ^  ^^^^  famous  "Mearns  "  boot,  our 
"•   «^  -■- '  ^  own  manufacture.     Jlade  of  pliable 
and  waterproof  Kip  leather.    Thick  soles,       Aci 
brass  standard  screwed  and  nailed.    Sup-       ^*'/  " 
plied  with  or  without  toecaps.  Price     postpaid 

Send  for  our  Free  Uhtstrated  Catalogue. 

WM.  PATTERSON  &  SONS, 

B89,   OVERGATE,    DUNDEE. 


Increased  Productivity 


IV/TR.  LLOYD  GEORGE, 

'*-  speaking  at  the  Indus- 
trial Congress,  March  4th, 
19 1 9,  said  : 

"I  am  convinced  that  the 
future  success  and  prosperity 
of  this  country  depends 
upon  increasing  its  produc- 
tivity ^ 

Write  to-day  for  prospectuses 
of  books  in  the  "  Increased 
Productivity  Series." 


Published  at  the  Ofifices  of   "  Country   Life," 
20,    Tavistock    Street.    Covent    Garden,   W.C.  2. 


Linen  List  No.  46S.  Sent  post 
free  together  with  samples 
of  Tablecloths  and  Napkins. 
No.  517. 


A  TABLE  covered  with  a  damask  tablecloth 
gives  the  right  finish  to  a  tastefully  decor- 
ated and  nicely  furnished  room.  Our 
pure  Irish  Linen  Tablecloths  and  Napkins  are 
famous  the  world  over  for  their  beauty  in  design, 
snowy   whiteness,   and   long-wearing   qualities. 

No.  517.  Pure  Irish  Linen  bleached  double  damask  Table- 
cloth. Delicate  design  based  upon  the  Roman  Scroll. 
Ijxiiyds.  -  each  15/11  2  X2ivds.  -  each  4S.'4 
2X2       „        -        ,,     38/8  Napkins  to  match: 

liXlJ     „        -         „     22/-  Dozen  45/4,  53/6. 


ROBINSON    &    CLEAVER,    Ltd.,  BELFAST. 


Good  food— buoyant  health. 

Life  is  good  when  Health  is  good  ;  and  sound 
health  is  built  up  in  childhood  from  sound  food. 

Bird's  Custard  ^th  fpssl.  ^^v^  f^jtt,  shsTi^f.^ 
as  the  seasons  swing  round,  is  an  unending  joy  and 
health  benefit  to  children.  They  revel  in  it  and 
thrive  upon  it,  as  they  daily  absorb  and  store  up 
the  abundant  nutriment  it  contains. 

For  in  rich  creamy  Bird's  Custard  there  is  that 
which  adds  food  value  to  the  milk  used  to  make  it. 

Birds 

the  Perfect  Cuslard 

in   fact   instantly   changes   milk    into    a    lovely 
golden  cream  with  25%  added  nourishment. 

Bird's  Custard  is  prepared  in  a  minute,  but  it 
could  not  be  a  more  refined  or  more  delicious  dish 
if  it  took  hours  to  make. 

BIRD'S  Custard  solves  the  Sugar  problem  once  again  ! 

Housewives  are  reminded  that  while  BIRDS  Custard  requires 
only  a  spoonful  or  two  of  sugar,  it  has  a  sweetening;  effect  with 
fruit  and  puddings  several  times  greater  than  the  same  quantity  of 
sugar  directlv  used  in  them. 
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HAVE  THE   BEST  OF  GARDEN  FRAMES 

Built  to  last  — soundly  constructed  of  selected  and  seasoned  materials,  of  the  latest  designs — these 
Garden  Frames  are,  like  all  products  of  Boulton  &  Paul,  the  best  available  at  the  lowest  possible 
prices— consistent  with  sound  workmanship.  The  great  resources  of  this  century-old  firm  are  fully 
utilised  in  making  these  frames,  just  as  in  great  Conservatories  and  Horticultural  Buildings  of  their 
Construction.      As  the  stock  is  limited  and   the  demand   large,  early  orders  are  advised. 


^''"'W/M 


These    are    in    stock    ready    for 
immediate  delivery. 

Carriage   Paid  to  anyjstation  in 
England  and  Wales. 

Write    for  our    List    of    Garden 
Frames  and  Small  Greenhouses. 


No.  H    75 

The  fronts  are  1  1  in.  Kigh,  backs  22  in.  high 
The  frame  is  1  in.  thick,  and  the  hghts  1 1  in. 
glazed  with  1 3  oz.  glass,  and  painted  two  coats. 

1  Light   Frame,  4ft.  by  6(t.  )        Prices 

2  Light   Frame,  8ft.  by  6ft.  on 

3  Light  Frame.  12ft  by  6ft.    I  Application 


Telegrams  :  — 
'Boulton,  Norwich. 


Enquiries  invited  for  Greenhouses, 
Conservatories,  Vinery  Ranges, 
Peach  Houses,  Carnation  Houses, 
Heating  Systems,  Garden  Frames, 
etc.,  of  all  descriptions,  with  requi- 
site accessories. 


No.   80. 

This    is     an    Ideal     Frame    for     Allotment 

Holders  and   Smallholders.      Size,  4ft.  9in. 

by  3ft.  9in.     Sides,  9ins.  high. 

Pamled  two  coats  and  glazed  with  l5oz.  glass. 

Frames  also  supplied  in  other  styles  and  sizes. 

Price   on    Application. 


Telephone  : — 
Norwich,  85t. 


London  Address  :    135-7.  Queen  Victoria  Street.  EC.  4 


THE     CLOCHE     CLIP 

P.^TENTED  IN  THE  U.K.  .VXD  ABRO.\D. 


THE    CLSP    THAT    HOLDS 

FOR  making  continuous  and  other  Cloches  for  the  protection  ot 
seeds,  plants,  flowers,  etc. 

STRAWBERRIES  may  be  had  two  to  three  weeks  earlier  by 
their  use.  Glass  of  any  size  may  be  used,  also  old  photographic 
plates.  The  Clip  will  make  a  rigid  Cloche  which  can  be  handled 
without  falling  apart. 

Price  6s.  per  doz.,  3s.  3d.  per  half  doz.,  post  free,  cash  with  order. 

Particulars  and  designs  of  Cloches  in  various  shapes  will  be  sent  on  aoplication. 

THE  CLOCHE  CLIP  CO.  /X 

■» J     -r-. VI 


94,    WOOOBRIDGE    ROAD,    GUILDFORD,    SURREY. 


MANY   YEARS    REPUTATION. 

WEED 
KILLER 

LASTING  RESULTS  -  NO  NEW  EXPERIMENT  , 


LABOUR  SAVERS.EUREKA-  lawn  sand.  ^ 

SOILFUME,  NICOTINE     iNSECTrCiOES      FuMERS. 

spray5.  and  other  chemicals  i  sumdries 
See  List     Please  ask  your  agent  for  tme  Eureha 

ARTICLES      They  ARE   ALWAYS  SATISFACTORY    IF  ANY      ' 

Difficulty  in  obtaining  we  send  direct  carriage  paid 


^  BnlyAddrcssTOMLINSON  &  HAYWARD  L"  llNCOLN. 


PRACTICAL     CAVY  -  KEEPING,     with    a 

cliapter  on  the  prulitabk-  breeding  of  Fancy  Mice,  by  J,  T. 
Bird,  9d.  net,  by  post  lid. — Published  at  the  Offices  of 
"  Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  i. 


it 
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GUANOA 

TJIE   POPULAR    FERTJLIZER. 

FLOWERS,  VEGETABLES  &  ALL  CROPS 
THRIVE  REMARKABLY  WELL  WHERE  USED 

PRICES : 

5  cwts.      :i  cwts.      •!  cwts.      1  cwt.      .'if;  Ihg       :j,s  lbs 

60/-         37/6        26/-        13  6         7  6         4/- 

Carriage  Paid  Cwi.  Lois.     Packages  Free. 
Prompt  dehvery,  direct  if  your  Seedsman  cannot  supply 

Fertilizer^!  for  afl  Crops,  LisU  on  application. 
HUNTER  &  GOW,  Ltd.,  28,  Thomas  St ,  Liverpool. 


NICOTINE 

SPRAYING 

COMPOUN 

HUNTER  &  GOW,  Ltd.,  were  the  pioneers  of 
Nicotine  in  this  country  for  .Agricultural  and  Horti- 
cultural use.  and  thus  know  the  exact  requirements  of 
growers.  Xicotine  is  certain  deathto  all  leaf-eating 
insects  and  parasites  whicn  attack  plant  life,  and  we 
have  it  prepared  in  various  co  iveiiient  forms  and 
compoMitds. 

GOW'S  NICOTINE  TREE  WASH. 

Certain  death  to  sreca  Hy.  aphis,  thrip,  scale,  red  spider, 
caterpillars,  etc.     Use  I  part  to  411  parts  of  water. 
5-gall.,  8,6.      1  gall.,  15  .      5  gall.  72/-.       10  gaU.,  140/- 


GOW'S  NICOTINE  SOAP. 

Tire  finest  Insecticide  known  for  destroying  sucking 
insects.  Harmless  to  the  tenderest  foliage.  Use  1 
part  to  250  parts  of  water. 

1  lb.,  4/-.     10  lbs.,  36/-. 

GOW'S  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD. 

The  grt'at  remedy  for  CoiUinf/  Moth. 

lli.x  in  tlie  proportion  of  1  part  to  2.'>0  parts  of  water. 

Death  to  Insects  butharmles<  to  trees,  fruitand  foliage. 

1  lb.,  2/-.     5  lbs.,  9/-.     20  lbs.,  28 -.      50  lbs.,  6G/-. 

GOW'S  NICOTINE  LIME-SULPHUR. 

Ready  for  use  bv  niixi-ii.'  1  part  to  :;.'i  parts  nl  water. 
1  gall.,  10/6.       10  galL,  100/-.        40  gall.,  390,'-. 

Booklet  "  Sprai/ina  lor  big  croin,"  on  application.  II 
ijour  seedsman  eannot  supply  oicr  goods  please lorite  us. 

HUNTER  &  GOW,  Ltd.,  28,  Thamas  Street,    LIVERPOOL. 


IMV I  T  H'S 

^;:..!-WW  HEREFORD-     ^^ 

':    FAMOUS     FOR    45     YEARS. 


Snpply  MANURE  ll>">t  suits  all  CROPS  and  SOILS  A  f"»- 
?omer  used  56  Iba.  and  WON  41  PRIZES  outoHl  EXI11B1T3 
Trial  Packets,  1/4  ;  Bafi..  14  lb     3/6  .  2«  lb     8'-  ;  ."ItK.  12/l 

pet  cwt..  24'-       All  Orders  Carnage  Paid. 
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"Oh,    Mummy! 

They're  as  White  as  Snow.' 


TO  experience  the  supreme  satisfaction 
of  seeing  you'  linen  spotlessly  snow- 
white  you  must  use  OMO.  In  no  other 
way  can  the  same  degree  of  sparkling 
whiteness  be  obtained,  for  Omo  is 
cleanser  and  bleacher  in  one.  Use 
Omo  for  your  pillow  cases,  sheets, 
tablecloths,  serviettes  and  all  your 
white  limn  next  wash-day,  following 
the    direction's    on    the    packet. 

Put  the  clothes  into  cold  water  with 

Omo,    bring   them    to    the    boil,    let 

them    boil    for    half-an-hour,    rinse 

and   hang    to    dry. 

NOT  FOR   COLOURS.  WOOLLENS, 

OR    FLANNELS 

IN      PACKETS 
EVERYWHERE. 

S.    HUDSON    LIMITED, 
Tiiverpool, 
We^t  Bromwich 
and  Liondon. 


U 


OMO 


\ 


Bleacher  Cleanser  PuRiFiKR. 


DTU 


Made  by  Hudson's — a  name 
famous  in  every  household. 


LETHORION    :: 

IMPROVED  METAL  VAPOUR  CONE 

Fumigator 

Inirodnced  1885. 


N" 


rOTHING  yet  intro- 
duced has  surpassed 
this  valuable  method 
of  Fumigating  Greenhouses. 
It  combines  economy  with 
efficiency  in  every  way, 
and  is  certain  death  to  all 
pests,  without  any  injury  to 
vegetation  ! 

Only  a  match  required  for 
starting  it !     Full   directions 

RcBistcreJ  Tra.ie  Mark  6SI57      for  MSB  On  each  Cone. 

Prices.— No.  1.  for  Frames  and  ■'Lean-to's  "up  to  1.000 

cubic  tt.,  9d.  each  :    No.  2  for  Small  Greenliouses  up  to 

IBOO  cubic    ft.    11-  e.ich;     No.   3.  for  general  use  in 

Large  Greenhoules  from  2.010  to  2.B00  cubic  ft.,1/6  each. 

Sold  by  the  Trade-  generally. 

Important   to  Gardeners  and   Fruit   Growers  — 


CASH  SENT 


(or  olUr  if. desired)  FOB  OLD 
--  F.4LSE  TEETH,  Gold 
•JiwelliTV,  Diamonds,  Old  Silver,  Platinum,  Watches,  Silver 
PHte  etc  ,  ANY  condition.— MESSRS.  CAE.VEB,  Diamond 
Merrhants,  LISS,  Hants.  SnppliiTs  of  goods  to  the  KOV  AL 
FA.^llLY. 


CORPORATION     OF     GLASGOW 

ASSISTANT     DIRECTOR      OF     PARKS 

The  Corporationl  invite  applications  for  v  the  post  of 
ASSLST4N1'  DIRECTOR  OF  PARKS.  Salary,  £400iper 
annum  (no  War  Bonusj.     Age  not  exceeding  4o. 

Applicants  must  be  thorouglily  qualified  gkrdeners,  witn 
a  practical  training  in  all  brandies  of  fiorticulture,  and  also 
have  had  administrative  and  managerial  e.xperieuce.  A 
knowledge  of  arboriculture  and  agriculture  will  be  an 
additional  recommendation.  ,i,,„.  ,„„.„* 

Applications,  with  six  copies  ot  not  more  than  three  recent 
testimonials  (which  will  not  be  returned),  statmg  age, 
qualifications,  present  position,  etc.,  must  be  lodged  witb  tht 
subscriber  on  or  before  Monday.  10th  May  next,  marked  on 
the  outside  "Assistant  M^'^to^  "[Pj^Jf^^^,  Town  Clerk. 
City  Chambers.  Glaspov,  17th  April.  Ifc'O. 


GUARANTEED 


^ 


GRASS  IMPROVERS 


>i 


NIQUAS" 

(IMPROVED) 


(REGD.) 


THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  NON-POISONOUS  INSECTICIDE  OF  THE  DAY, 
Its  Advantages  Are — Certain  death  to  all  Insect  Pests. 
No  possible  injury  to  the  most  delicate  Plant  Flower,  or 
Foliage.  It  is  the  cheapest  Insecticide  known  One  pint  makes 
10  to  11' gallons  for  Thrip.  Black  and  Grr  en  Fly,  etc  .whilst  RED 
SPIDER.  Mealy  BuB  and  Scale  ca.i  be  thoroughly  eradicated 
by  using  'NIQUAS'  about  double  the  strength  required  for  Fly. 

PRICES. 

Half-pint,  1,4  J   Pint,  23;   Ouart,  3/9 ;    Half-gal.,  6/- ; 

Qa'lon,  11-;    Drums,  each.  Five  Galls.,  36/- ; 

10  Galls.,  62,6;  20  Galls.,  120!  . 

To  be  had  from  the  Trade  generallN. 

Manutaclurers: —  

CORRY  &  CO.,  LTE&., 

LONDON,    S.E.  1. 


miY/Ill  HI  IISl  /m  IMAHil 

ALL     HAND    MADE. 

ARTISTIC  FERN  PANS 
AND     BULB      BOWLS. 

Slate  auanliti'S  and  sizes  required,  and  have 
•'carriaee  Paid"  quotation,   or  write  tor  Price 

RICHARD    SANKEY    &   SON,    LTD. 
Royal  Potteries,  Bulwell,  Nottingham 


A  SOUND 
BUSINESS  PROPOSITION 
If  your  Lawns,  Tennis  Courts, 
GoH.  Bowling  Greens,  or 
Cricket  Pitches  are  not  satis- 
factory.  write  us  ful'y,  giving  par- 
ticulars ol  their  condition.  OUR 
ADVICE  IS  FREE,  and.  if 
followed,  we  guarantee  whatever 
treatment  we  supply  to  be  satia- 
factory.  or  if  not  to  return  your 

money. 
Over  30  years  of  practical  experience 
enables  us  to  make  you  this  offer. 
Our  business  has  been  bnllt  on 
the  sound  princ-ple  that  we,  as 
experts,  must  guarantee  what 
we  recommend. 
WRITE    tis    NOW 


r 


HOUSES  &  GARDENS 
BY  E.  L.  LUTYENS. 

DESCRIBED  &  CRITICISED  BY 

LAWRENCE    WEAVER. 

Quarter  Buckram  31  /3  ;     Half  Morocco  43/9 
Postage  10d.  extra. 

Please  write  to-day  tor  tauTartlcnlarB  of  thli  Invaloable 
book  and  for  illustrated  ptoBpecttises  of  Bome  of  the  eaper 
books  Id  the  ■•  COUHTET  LM  "  Library,  .^p*''!  Ma°«e«' 
Cohntet  Liie.  Limiteh  Tavistock  Street,  W.O.  2. 


V- 


SITUATION     VACANT. 


GARDENER  (Single-handed),  married,  and 

w  ith  dau"liter  who  could  help  in  mansion  house;  Eoxburch- 
"hire:  from  28tb  May  next.-Applv  Messrs  ROMANES  and 
Ujinkin,  W,S„  Lauder,  N.li 


SPECIAL    FREE    OFFER    TO 

Head  Gardener.s.  Market  Gardeners,  and  others  in 
the  Horticultural  Profession.  On  receipt  of  a  post- 
card with  your  name  and  address,  we  will  send  you 
a  free  copv  of  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Footwear. 
Clothinc,  etc.,  at  "direct  to  wearer"  prices. 


ERNEST  DRAPER  &  Co,.  Ltil.,  112.  "«ll  British' 
NORTHAMPTON. 


Works, 
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W.  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 

DARLINGTON. 

Horticultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers 

PLANS  and  ESTIMATES    prepared  free  of  cost. 

REPRESENTATIVES    sent  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom    to  advise 
and  take  particulars. 

LARQE     CATALOGUE     of    photograptiic    views    of    Horticultural 
Buildings  free  on  application. 

GARDEN   FRAMES,  GARDEN   SEATS,  Ac,  supplied  from  stock. 


LONDON    OFPIOE  •    albert  mansions, 
wv#i^i^\/ni     \^rri\«B  •    victoria  street,   s.' 


ONCE    TRIED     ALWAYS    USED, 

THE  'PATTISSON   LAWN  BOOTS 

SIMPLEST  I         STRONGEST  I         MOST  ECONOMICAL 

Soles  of  best  Enalish  Sole  Leather 
(Waterproofed),  with  Motor  Tyri 
Rubber  Studs. 

The  "PATTISSON  •'  BOOTS  ar. 
the  most  durable  on  the  market,  out 
lasting  several  sets  of  ordinary  boots 
and  when  worn  out  can  be  mani 
times  refitted  and  are  then  equal  t 
new  on££.  but  this  may  only  be  satlB 
Fio.  1  tactorllydone  by  as,  the  makert 

RUBBER   SOLES    STRONGLY    RECOMMENDED. 

All  VFR   MFDAIft  Royal  Hortioultural  Society.  1904.   1914 

giLicn  mcuHLo  royal  international  exhibition,  isi; 

Used  in  the  ROYAL  (and  in  thousands 

of  the  PRINCIPAL)  GARDENS. 

Hundreds  of  Testimonials. 

T^te  Field  says:  "As  good  afl  anything 
that  could  be  devised." 
Mr.  TROUP  (Head  Gardener  to  H.M.  THE 
KING.  Balmoral  Castle)  writes  :  "  The  boots 
^applied  2  years  ago  are  as  good  as  ever.** 

IllusiTaied  Price  LUi»  from  the  Makers  Fig.  2, 

H.  PATTISSON  &  CO..  '■%^^i:^^i!;ixir: 

Contractors  to  H.M.  Government. 


ESSENGER 

&  CO..    Ltd. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS  &  HEATING  ENGINEERS 
LOUGHBOROUGH,  LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Established  1868 
London  Office :  122,  Victoria  St.,Westnninstar,  8.W.1 


Messenger  &  co.  are  now 

in  a  position  to  devote  their 
augmented  Plant  and  Material 
Resources  to  the  Construction 
and    Heating   of 

GLASSHOUSES 

upon  their  well-known  special 
methods,  based  on  experience 
extending  over  60  years. 

Illustrated    Catalogue    on    application. 
Plans  and   Estimates    Free. 


■CIBMTIFICAXiLT    AND    CHEMICALLY    PREPARED. 

Intheformof  aleaf.moald.  readyforuseat  any  time.  In  the  same  way.  and  for  all  purposes  that  stable  manure  Is  put.  Goes  further 

(4  buihels  equalling  15  cwts.).  gives  better  result.  Is  clean  tc  handle,  sweet  Bmelllng.  and  free  from  weeds,  worms,  etc. 

Report  of  Boyal  Hortlculttiral  Society.    "  Your  Patented  Hop  Manure  has  been  used  in  the  Society's  Gardens  at  WIsley,  and  1 

am  pleased  to  report  that  It  baa  proved  excellent  for  the  Sower  borders.  Irult  and  vegetables  grown  both  under  glass  and  oul 

In  the  open  air."  „ .  ,  _       „     .  ,^    ,   .      ,  ..  .   ^,     .  . ,      .  (Signed)    W.  WiLKS,  Secretary. 

A  Beautiful  Pree  Booklet  eivtng  full  tarliculars  and  teatiMumiala  aent  on  receipt  of  postcard. 

■^BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS;  GENUINE  ONLY  IN  OUR  MARKED  BAGS,  UONTAINING  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS.  «■ 

Prices,  including  bags.  1  bushel  2/8,  4  bushels  6/-.  5-4  bushels  38/9.  10-4  bushels  55/-.  20.4  buahels  100/- 
Free  on  rail  London.    Carriage  forward  for  cash  with  order 

WAKELEV'S  GROUND  GARDEN  LIME  (Caustic  or  Quick  Lime),  3/-  bushel  bag,  carriage  fonvard. 

WAKBLBT    BROS,    ft    00..    LTC.  TSa,  BA^KSIDB,    LONDON,    B.B.  1. 


a 


STANDARD     ^"^nded)  hOSE. 

The  Best  for  Wear.  -^iS^^\  Secure  Your  Supplies  fiCW. 

Used  in  the  '  '^mJ^^   f1  i*-..^  As**  fo** 

Principal        (-1,^^.     -^£lr:^lj<^'*"^^: -^^^^       Sam[i[e 

Everywhere.  "  '^"^^ -^^         "  No.  6. 

GHAS.  P.  KINNELL  &  CO.,  LTD.,  65,  65a,  SOUTHWARK  ST,  LONDON,  S.E.1 


BEES,  BEEHIVES, 
BEE-KEEPING 
APPLIANCES. 

CATALOGUE    FREE. 

E.   H.TAYLOR   E.  B.  HAWTHORN,  Ud.,  oept.  e,  SHREWSBURY 
Welwyn,     Herts. 


DEFY  THE  BIRDS,  ROTLESS  TANNED  NETTING 

IN  LIGHT,  .MEDIUM  AND    HEAVY, 
oDxl.TA.  9/6.   13/-;    50x2,14'-.   19/-,  26/-:    50x3,21/-, 
28/6.39/-;    50x4,  28/-,  38/-,  5  2/-:    25  x  8,  28 -,  38/-,  52/-, 
As  supplied  by  us  to  the  Royal  Ganlens.      We  only  suppl\- 
our  weli  known  qu.ilities.    .\d>  length  supplied. 


ets  there  S 

and  makes  the  Garden  ZU^^.^ 
gay  all  the  year  rotind  r,l";:r,Ti». 


tvcr\w  i.  If  for  Hortfcultural  purposes  Id  PACKETS  lOd.  .^-  1 '«,  ^n1  in 
liRANi'hl^  .V  SEALED  C  ;'.S    7  1b5..3  9:  14  lbs..  6/6;  28  lbs..  11/6:56  165  .  20  ■  .  il  :  lb.     37/-.^ 
dirt^I  irom  the  Works      arn  ge  Pai.l  in  the  United  KinR  lorn  for  Ca«h  with  Order  (except  PA-  ^ '-  - 


■CLAY    &   &QN,    Maiiuce-J^'.''.^^  &.Bon.e  Grusners,  blRATrOrdJ.  LONDC^.E; 


xu. 
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SAVES  LABOUR.    FREE  FROM  ARSENIC.     AVOIDS  DANGER 


PRICES 

Pint     Tins 

1/9 

each 


Quart  Tins 

3/- 

each 


^-gallon  Tins 
4/9 

each 


PRICES 

1-gallon  Drum 

7/- 
each 


5-galIon  Drum 
27/6 

each 


40-gallonCask 
£8   10s. 

each 


Supplied    by    the    leading    Nurserymen,    Seedsmen    and    Ironmongers^ 

SPECIAL     DESCRIPTIVE    LEAFLEl'    SEN'l'    KKEE    ON     APPLICATION. 
Sole    Manufacturei'S : 

McDOUGALL  BROS.,  Ltd.,  66-68,  PORT  STREET,  MANCHESTER 

ESTABLISHED     1845. 

Printed  by  Hudson  &  Kearns,  Limited.  Hatfield  Street  Works,  Stamford  Street    S.E.  I.  and  p;ibiirt;S"b7''^CouNTRV  Life,"  Limited,  at  20.  Tavistock  Street,  Strand,  W.C. «, 

and  by  George  NE«t<Es.  Limited.  S-11,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C    2. 


THE 


THE    FRUIT   FARM 


POULTRY 


WOODLAND 


Vol.  LXXXIV,— No.   2530. 

Baleced  as  Second-class  Matter  at  the  New  York.  N.Y.,  Post  Offlce. 


Saturday,    May    15,    1920. 


I- BKGISIEBb.D   AT  THE    QBNIIRAL— | 
I    FOHI    OrnCE  AS  A    NSW6PAPEB    I 
AND  FOB    CANADIAN    HAQAZINE    I 


L 


POST. 


Price  THREEPENCE 

Yearly  Subscription 
Inland,  15/2:    Foreign,  17/^ 


DAHLIAS  SHOULD  BE  PLANTED  OUT  WITHIN 
THE    NEXT   THREE    WEEKS. 


JAPANESE  LI  LIES  for  Present  Planting 

LIIIUHIAUBAIUIW  PlATKPHVlltHl.strong  bulbs...         per  doz.  36/-        each  3,6 
„  extra  strong  bulbs 

lONCiFLOKUM  WIISOKI,  strong  bulbs    ... 
.,  „  extra  strong  bulbs 

„  ROLUSTUM,  strong  bulbs 

,,  „  extra  strong  bulbs 

SPECIOSUM  (lancifolium)  ALBUM  KRAETZERI 

strong  bulbs 
„  ,  extra  strong  bulbs 

MELPOMENE,  strong  bulbs 
„  ,,  extra  strong  bulbs 

„  RUBRUM,  strong  bulbs 

„  ,,  sxlra  strcng  bulbs  ... 

DESCRIPTIVE    LIST    FREE. 

DADD      A      CnilC    ■'■''     ""^     &     IS.     l^'NG     STREET, 
PAKIi      ft     OUnp    COVENT  GARDEN.  LONDON,  W.C.2 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

FOE   ALL   PUEPOSES.  v    ,     ,      „ 

SPECIAL  OFFER  of  Early  Fki'fferiEg  Border  Varieties  n'a>  le  had  Ecw. 
Armorel,  coppery  bronze.  J.  Bannister,  lemon  yellow.  S^'-'^e/Sancs     white 

AIniirantfc.  chestnut  crimson.      Leslie,  ye  low.  wVtitv  whfte 

Goadiers'Ciimson.  Noimandie  delicate  pirk.  v.rn.,»    terracotta 

Horace  Martin,  deep  yellow.        Perle  Chatillonaise,  crc.n.y  piLk.      \erona,  '"r^  <-««a. 

One  each  o  the  al:0Te  vaiieties,  pest  Iree,  for  4,t.  two  ^f ''■"?'•;, '''.^fjX'M 
12/-,  six  each  for  24/-.  Also  all  the  leading  and  mcst  up-to-date  ^alletlfs  of  Japanese, 
Decoratives,  Singles,  Pcmpons,  etc.,  well  rooted  plai.ts  at  5/-  per  doz. 


48/- 

„     4/6 

18/. 

,.     1/9 

25/- 

..     26 

18/- 

.,     1/9 

25/- 

,.     2/6 

30/- 

.,     2/9 

36/- 

,,     3/6 

30/- 

,,     2/9 

36/ 

.,     3/6 

21/ 

.,     2/- 

30/- 

.     2/9 

PERPETUAL  CAFNATTONS 


Aviator,  hriglit  scarlet. 
Beacon,  orange. 
Carola,  large  crimson. 
Circe,  mauve. 


Mikado,  niaiive. 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Ward,  deep  pink. 
Eosette,  bright  cerise. 
Triumph,  best  crimson. 


Enchantress  Supitme,  pale  salmon 

pink.  . 

Mary  Allwood,  cherry  pink. 
May  Day,  light  pink. 

White  Wonder,  best  white 
One  each  of  the  atove  varieties  ex.  2*in.  pots  for  14/. 
for  38/-,  carriage  paid.     For  plants  in  3Jin.  pots, add  4/6  per  dozen  extra. 
"       '•     "       *=     "        Catalogue  and/or  Kovelty  List  post  free  from 

KEITH  LrXFOED   A  CO.,  Sheering  Nurseries,  Harli  w.  Essex,  and  at  Sawbridgewortli 

flerts. 


,  two  each  for  26/-,  three  each 


GHEALS'   DAHLIAS 


New  Illustrated  Catalogue  PostlFree. 


J.CHEAL&  SONS,  Ltd., 

THE    NURSERIES,    CRAWLEY. 


WELLS'  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

TWELVE     BEST    EARLY     FLOWERING     FOR     SEPTEMBER! 


Betty  Spark,  pink. 
Champ  d'Or.  yellow. 
Goachers  Crimson. 
Horace  Martin,  yellow. 


Normandie,  pink. 
Sanctity,  white. 
Carrie,  yellow. 
FramBeld  Early  Wliite. 


Golden  Diana. 
Mrs.  J.  Fielding,  bronze. 
Provence,  pink. 
Verona,  terra-cotta. 


One  Plant  of  each  ol  above  dozen,  5/-;  two  planta  of  each,  9/- ;  three 
Plants  ol  each:  13/6  :  four  plants  of  each,  16/-;  eight  plants  of  each 
(95°n  aU),  for  30/-  ;  or  100  plants  of  early  flowering.  In  25  varieties.  30/-. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  post  free  on  application. 


W,  WELLSr&  CO.,  Merstham,  SURREY. 
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"THE  GARDEN"  CATALOGUE    GUIDE 


NOTICE  TO  OUR   READERS 

IN  order  to  avoid  waste  in  the  printing  of 
catalogues,  readers  are  advised  to  apply  to 
the  foUovring  6rms  for  the  catalogues  they 
require.  We  therefore  beg  to  point  out  that  the 
under-mentioned  firms  will  be  very  pleased  to 
send  their  useful  catalogues  to  our  readers  free 
of  charge,  on  receipt  of  a  post  card. 


Rose  Specialists 


ELISHA  J.  HICKS,  M.C.,  N.R.S.,  etc. 
HURST,   BERK». 


Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 


KELWAY   &   SON 

Retail  Plant  Department 

LANGPORT,  SOMERSET 


Hardy  Plants 

ColourBorders 

Gladioli 


J.  CHEAL  & 

Nurseries 
CRAWLEY 


SONS,  Ltd. 


Landscape 
Gardeners 
Trees  and 
Shrubs,  etc. 


LAXTON  BROS. 

Nurseries 
BEDFORD 


Strawberries 

and 

Fruit  Trees 


PERRY'S 

Hardy  Plant  Farms 

ENFIELD,  MIDDX. 


Water  Lilies 

and 

Bog  Plants 


CARTER  PAGE  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
52  &  53,  London  Wall, 
LONDON,  EC.  2. 


Chrysanthemums 

Dahlias 

Geraniums 

Fuchsias 

Tomatoes 


PULHAM  &  SON 

Nurseries 
ELSENHAM,  ESSEX 


Rock,  Alpine 
and  Herbace- 
ous Ptan€s 


J.  JEFFERIES  &  SON,  Ltd. 
Royal  Nurseries 
CIRENCESTER 


Ornamental 
Trees  for  Park 
and  Garden 


W.  ^^^ELLS,  JuNR. 
H.\rdy  PL.\N'r  Nurseries 
MERSTHAM,  SURREY 


Herbaceous  and 
Alpine  Plants, 
Delphiniums  and 
Michaelmas  Daisies 


Landscape  Gardening 


WHITELEGG  &  CO. 
CHISLEHURST 

WRITE   US 


Landscape  and 
Garden  Archi- 
tects, specialise 
in  Rock,  Water 
and  Formal 
Gardens,  etc. 


PULHAM  &  SON  Garden  Craftsmen, 

71,  Newman  Street,  W.  1  and  at   !'pSl'irami'te"'*'st»ne 

Vases,  Sundials, 


Works  :  BROXBOURNE 
Nurseries  :  ELSENHAM 


Fountains,  etc. 


Heating  Apparatus 

C.  p.  KINNELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.       New  Boiler 
Greenhouse  Heating  List  IMo.  42, 

Southwark  St., London, S.E.I    Post  Free 


Garden  Sundries 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 

234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E.  1 


XL    ALL 

Insecticide  & 
Fumigants 


GARDEN  SUPPLIES  Limited  ah  Garden, 

(BotTNDARY  Chem.  Co.)  Estate, 

Cranmer  Street  and  Sport 

LIVERPOOL  Requirements 


CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Shad  Thames,  S.E.  1    and 
Bedford  Chambers 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2 


Merchants  and 

Manufacturers 

of  Horticultural 

Sundries, 

Fertilisers  and 

Insecticides, 

etc. 


J.  BENTLEY,  Ltd. 
Barrow-on-Humber 
HULL 


Weed  Destroyers 
Lawn  Sand 
insecticides 
Fertilizers 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 

234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E. 


XL   ALL 

Fertilizers  and 

Agricultural 

Manures 


BARNARDS,  Ltd. 
NORWICH 


QardenEspaliers 
&  Trainers.  Par- 
ticulars of  our 
Stock  on  appli- 
cation 


The  New  DESTRUCTOR  CO. 

Ltd.  Rubbish 

41,  Walter  House,  Bedford  St.  Destructors 
Strand,  LONDON,  W. 


Seeds  and  Bulbs 


R.  H.  BATH  Ltd. 
The  Floral  Farms 
WISBECH 


Home-Grown 
Bulbs   and 
Seeds 


BLACKMORE  &  LANGDON 

TwERTON  Hill  Nursery 
BATH 


Begonias 
Delphiniums 
Gloxinias 
Cyclamen,  etc. 


HENRY  ECKFORD 

Wem 

SHROPSHIRE 


Sweet  Peas  and 
Garden  Seeds 
Fertilizers 


DAWKINS 

408,  King's  Road 
CHELSEA,  S.W. 


Lawn 
Grass 
Seed 


R.  WALLACE  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Kilnfield  Gardens 
COLCHESTER 


New  Bulb  and 
Iris   List 
Now   Ready. 


UPSTONES 
Rotherham 
YORKS 


Seeds  from  the 
North  for 
satisfaction. 

Cat.ilogiies  free 


SCOTCH     SEED    POTATOES    direct    from 

Scotland,  carriage  paid,  bags  free.  ALL  PER  STONE, 
.Midlothian  Early,  5s.  6d. ;  Duke  of  York,  5s.  6d. :  E.xpress, 
4s.  6d. ;  Epicure,  4s. ;  Eclipse  4s.  6d. ;  Edzell  Blue,  4s.  6d. , 
.\lly,  3s.  6d. ;  King  Edward  VII.,  3s.  6d. ;  May  Queen, 
5s.  6d. ;  Lochar,  5s.  6d. ;  Majestic,  5s.  6d. ;  Arran  (Comrade. 
9s.  6d. ;  Great  Scot,  3s.  6d. ;  Arran  Chief,  3s. ;  Factor, 
3s.  6d.  ;  Kerr's  Pink,  5s. ;  Tinwald  Perfection,  5s.  6d. : 
Early  Pioneer,  3s.  6d. :  Arran  Victory,  5s.  Gd.  ;  Ashlea, 
Kidney,  5s.  6d. ;  Golden  Wonder,  3s.  6d. ;  Burnhouse 
Beauty,  3s.  6d. ;  Ajax,  3s. :  Templar,  3s. ;  Bloomfield  ; 
Early,  5s,  6d. ;  Witch  Hill,  7s. ;  King  George  V..  3s.  6d. ; 
British  Queen,  3s.  6d. ;  Ninety  fold,  ds.  6d. ;  Sharpe's  Victor, 
OS.  6d. ;  Up-to-Date,  3s.  6d. ;  Macpherson  Early,  3s.  6d. ; 
Abundance,  3s.  6d.  ;  Queen  Mary,  3s.  6d.  NOTE.--The 
above  are  all  carriage  paid  in  the  U.K.  Allotment,  Potato 
and  Seed  Guide  FREE.  Secretaries  of  Allotment  Holders" 
.Associations  are  incited  to  apply  for  special  prices  per  cwt., 
ton.  or  truck  ;  also  for  offers  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. — 
TiLUE,  Whyte  &  Co.,  Seed  Growers,  12,  .Melbourne  Place, 
George  IV.  Bridge,  Edinburgh.     Est.  1837. 


PUBLIC  PARKS   AND  GARDENS 

throughout   the   entire    length    and    breadlh    of   the 

country  are  growing  Allwoodii,  because  they  can  be 

grown   in    innumerable  ways. 

ALLWOODII 

THE    NEW    HARDY    GARDEN    PUNT 

Half  pink  ami  half  carnation,  of  many  coloi'r>.  it  erows 
anywhere,  and  blooni.s  perpetually  from  Sprinc  to  Winter. 
As  hanly  as  Slietland  Ponies. 

Booklet,  price  6d.,  gives  fuli  <lescriptions  and  information 
liow  to  grow  tliis  new  race  of  hardy  plants,  l  atalogue 
ulad'y  sent  on  request,  or  collections  dispatched  immediately 
;it  the  undermentioned  prices  for  cash  with  order. 

Coll.  No.  I.—    3  Plants  ii  3^  Pots      8  6 

,.    2.—   6        15;- 

„        „    3. — 12        „        „         „    (including  novelties)    35/— 

CARRIAGE  AND   PACKING   FREE    FOR  CASH. 

When    you    think  of  Carnations,  you    think    of 

The  Carnation  Specialists^  Dept^  4. 
HAYWARDS    HEATH,    SUSSEX. 


CMItYSAr>fTHElVIUlW£S. 

FINE,  STURDY,  WELL  HARDENED  PLANTS.     CLEAN  &  HEALTHY. 

12  Japanese  varieties,  5/-.  Newer  ones,  7.6.  12  Incurved,  dis- 
tinct varieties,  5/-.  12  Fine  Decoratives  in  various  colours,  all 
separate  and  distinct,  5/-.  12  Fine  Earlies  for  the  August  and 
September  flowering  garden,  in  12  separate  varieties,  4/6.  12 
Fine  October  blooming  varieties,  46  .\ll  above  good,  sturdy 
plants  and  distinct  named  varieties. 

12  CHOICE    FUCHSIAS,   single    and    double,    all    separate 

named  varieties,  5,'-.     12  newer,  7 '6. 

I  z  LOVELY  COLEUS,  all  separate  varieties,  gorgeous  coloured 
leaves,  grand  for  greenhouse  decoration,  6  -.  12  scarcer  kinds, 9/-. 

CRESTED  NEPHROLEP5IS.  a  lovely  fern,  i  -  each. 

12  Fine  CACTUS  DAHLIAS,  strong  plants  from  jin.  pots,  7'-. 
\z  Fine  Decorative  Cactus,  tine  for  garden,  7  -.  12  Lovely 
Pompones,  tremendously  free-blooming,  7'- ;  smothered  in 
bloom  during  the  late  summer  and  autumn.  12  Collarette 
Dahlias,  a  tremendously  popular  class,  splendid  for  garden  and 
for  cutting,  7-.  6  Pasony  flowered,  Fine,  36.  6  Show  and 
Faiicy,  36.   6  Star  DahHas,  New,  5  -.   STomThumb,  Dwarf, 46. 

13  Fine  Single  Dahlias  7/-.  All  above  separate  and  distinct 
named  varieties.  Dahlias  can  be  sent  in  pots  for  3  6  per  dozen 
extra.  Orders  values'-  and  upwards  sent  free.  Under  5,/- add  6d. 
lor  bos  and  po:iiage.     Cash  with  order.  Catalogue  free. 

a.    w.    cox^e:    &.    sor>f , 

Chrysanthemum  &  Dahlia  Specialists,  PETERBOROUQH 

I   can   offer  the  following   good  HARDY  PLANTS  in 
extra  strong  plants.       CARRIAGE  PAID. 

ANCHUSA  DROPMORE,  dark  blue  ex.  >trong,  1/-  each.  106  doz 

OPAL,  pale  blue      .         .  .1/-     >,  10/6   » 

MECONOPSIS  CAMBRICA,  fl.  pi.      .  .  1/-     ..  10/6  ,, 

ANEMONE  ALPINA  SULPHUREA,  golden  yellow  2 '6    ,.  24'-  „ 

PRIMULA  BULLEYANA,  orange  yellow       .     .  1/      .,  10/6    .. 

BEESIANA 1  10'6    ,. 

LUTEOLA,  heads  of  yellow  flowers  1-     ..  10/6   „ 
Enquiries  solicited  for  Hardy  Plaots,  and  reliable  plants  supplied- 

E.     SCAPLEHORN, 

Hardy  Plant  Specialist, 

LINDFIEID,  HAYWARDS  HEATH,    SUSSEX. 


BEES,  BEEHIVES, 
BEEKEEPING 
APPLIANCES. 

CATALOGUE    FREE. 

E.  H.  TAYLOR 

Welwyn,     Herts. 


DEFV  THE  BIRDS.  ROTLESS  TANNED  NETTING 

IN  UGHT,  MEDIUM  AND   HEAVY,    SMALL  3IESH. 
50X1,7/-,  9/6.    13;-;    50X:;,  14'-.   19/-,  26/-;    50x3,21/-, 
28/6.39/-;    50x4,  28K  38/-,  52/-;    25  X 8,  28/-,  38/-,  52/-. 
ileliveied.     As  supplied  by  us  to  the  Eoyal  Gardens.      We 
only  supply  our  well  knowu  qvialities.    --iny  length  supplied— 

E.  B.  HAWTHORN,  Ltd.,  Dept.  e.,  SHREWSBURY 


May   15,    1920. 


GARDEN. 


■•iki.' 


FOR  PRESENT    SOWING. 

WEBBS'    CHOICE    WALLFLOWERS, 

Webbs'  New  "  Universal,"  mixed. 
Webbs'  "  Canary  Bird,"  golden  yellow. 
Webbs'   "  Kinver  Favourite,"  blood-red. 
Vulcun,  deep  volvet>-  crimson. 

Each  8d.  and  1/-  each  ;  post  free. 

WEBBS'    ECLIPSE    RUNNER    BEAN. 

Webbs'  Giant  White  Runner  Bean,  2/6  per  pint. 
Webbs'  Supreme  Dwarf  Bean,  2/6  per  pint. 
Selected  Scarlet  Runner,  2/3  pint,  post  free. 
WEBB  &  SONS,  LTD.,  The  King's  Seedsmen,  Stourbridge. 

BAGSHOT      RHODODENDRONS     can     be 

seen  in  flowering  perfection  from  now  onwards,  embracing  all 
the  new  and  best  varieties.  Specimen  plants  of  most  sorts 
can  be  supplied.  Inspection  is  cordially  invited.  The  Nursery 
is  easily  accessible  by  L.  &  S.W.  Ry.  and  convenient  to  reach 
by  road. — John  Waterer,  Sons  &  Crisp,  Ltd.,  The 
Nurseries,  Bagshot,  Surrey. 

WATERER'S     ALPINE    PLANTS,   EARLY 

Chrysanthemums,  Violas,  Antirrhinums,  Water  Lilies,  etc., 
in  the  best  and  most  popular  varieties. — JOHN  Waterer, 
Sons  &  Crisp,  Ltd.,  The  Nurseries,  Twyford,  Berks ;  and 
Bagshot,  Surrey. 

KING'S     ACRE      VIOLAS,     for      bedding 

and  exhibition.  Twelve  finest  named  varieties  for  3s.  6d., 
post  free ;  50  for  9s.  6d.  ;  100  for  IBs.,  carriage  paid. 
Best  mauve,  white,  blue,  purple,  and  yellow  varieties,  and 
Intermediate  shades.  New  bedding  catalogue  free  on  appli- 
cation,— King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Ltd.,  Hereford. 


KING'S     ACRE     VEGETABLE      PLANTS, 

Including  Cranston's  famous  "  Excelsior "  and  "  Ailsa 
Craig  "  onions,  leeks,  cabbage,  cauliflowers,  brussels  sprouts, 
Bavoys,  celery,  tomatoes,  etc.  Complete  list  with  When 
and  How  to  plant,  and  Full  cultural  instructions;  a  most 
Useful  and  Practical  Publication,  free  by  post. — King's 
ACRE  Nurseries,  Ltd.,  Hereford. 

DUCKS,  GEESE  AND  TURKEYS,  by 

Will  Hooley,  F,Z,S.,  F.B.S.A,— A  copy  of  this  helpful  booklet 
on  the  breeding,  feeding  and  fattening  of  Bucks,  Geese  and 
Turkeys,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  lid.  addressed 
to  The  Manager,  "  Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


CARNATION    CULTURAL    GUIDE.— Com- 

plete  instructions  for  greenliouse  and  outdoor  culture,  7d, 
post  free. — C.  H.  TAUDEVIN.  WIUaBton.  Birkenhead. 

FLOWER   POTS.— 10  8in.,  12  6in.,  15  5in., 

15  4in.,  15  3in.,  complete,  packed  free,  128.  6d.  Illustrated 
list  of  pots,  saucers,  seed  and  cutting  pans,  seakale,  and 
rhubarb  pots.,  etc.,  free. — IHOS.  Jeavons,  Potteries,  Brierley 
Hill.  


100      TONS      CRAZY      YORK      PAVING, 

suitable  for  garden  paths  or  Dutch  gardens. — Apply  A.  D. 
Thompson,  F.R.H.S.,  Consulting  Horticulturist,  Forestry 
Expert,  etc.,  11,  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C.  2. 
Telephone  :  Gerrard  4501. _„___ 

ALPINE,   MORAINE    AND   HERBACEOUS 

PL.\NTS.  Descriptive  catalogue  post  free  on  application. — 
AlAXWEiL  &  Beale,  Dorset  Nursery,  Broadstone,  Dorset. 


BARR'S  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  Mav  Sowing, 

— Finest  strains  of  Antirrhinums,  Aquilegias,  Campanulas 
Canterbury     Bells,     Calceolarias,   Cinerarias,    Delphiniums 
Hollyhocks,Lupins,Pansies,  Primulas,  Polyanthus, Primroses 
Stocks,  Wallflowers,  etc.     Special  List  on  application. 
Baer  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  2. 

BARR'S     VEGETABLE     SEEDS   for    May 

Sowing. — Beet,    Beans,    Broccoli,    Carrots,    Peas,    Spinach, 

etc.    List  on  application. 

Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  2. 


HARDY  BORDER  CLOVE  CARNATIONS.— 

Fine  voung  Seedlings  of  our  matchless  strain,  2/6  per  doz., 
lS/6  per  100.  Firest  Seed,  2/6,  5/-  per  pkt— J.  DOUGLAS, 
Edenside,  Gt.  Bookham. 

McDOUG  ALL'S      WEED      KILLER,     non- 

poisonous,  safe,  effective.  In  tins.  Pints,  1/9;  quarts,  3/-; 
J-gall.,  4/9;  1  gall.,  7;-;  5  galls.,  27i6.  From  Seeds- 
men, Nurserymen,  Ironmongers. — Sole  Manufacturers, 
MCDOUGALL  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Port  Street,  Manchester.  Estab- 
lished 1845. 


McDOUGALL'S  "  FUMERS  "  and  INSECTI- 

clde  ■'  Sheets  '  for  greenhouse  fumigation  ;  safe,  effectual, 
economical.  Sold  by  all  seedamen  and  nurserymen.  — 
McDouGALL  Bros.    Ltd  .  Port  Street   Manchester 


"  KATAKILLA "     destroys      insect     pests, 

caterpillars,  green  fly,  etc. ;  non-poisonous  ;  a  perfect  garden 
insecticide  ;  cartons  to  make  ten  galls.,  2/- ;  cartons  to  make 
50  galls.,  6/- ;  from  nurserymen,  seedsmen,  and  ironmongers. 
— Sole  Manufacturers,  McDouGALL  BROS.,  Ltd.,  Port 
Street,  Manchester.    Estd.  1845. 


SEWAGE      DISPOSAL      FOR      COUNTRY 

HOUSES. — No  emptying  of  cesspools;  a  perfect  fertilizer; 
no  solids ;  no  open  filters  ;  perfectly  automatic ;  everything 
underground.  State  particulars.  —  Williah  Beattib,  8, 
Lower  Grosvenor  Place,  Westminster. 


LOVELY     ANTIRRHINUMS     in     aU     the 

most  beautiful  shades,  9/-  per  100 ;  Strawberry  Plants, 
strong  and  robust.  Royal  Sovereign  7/-  per  100  ;  Tomato 
Plants,  in  all  leading  varieties  for  under  glass  and  open  air, 
very  strong,  4/-  per  doz,  25/-  per  100  ;  all  above  carriage 
paid. — Ernest  Hills,  Ehydd  Nurseries,  Hanley  Castle, 
Worcester. 


ECONOMIC  PRICES.— Herbaceous,   Border 

and  Bedding  Plants,  Antirrhinums  (20  sorts);  Sweet  Pea 
Plants  (37  sorts),  etc.  My  list  will  save  you  20%. — 
KEY.  C.  Barnes.  F.R.H.S..  Scofton.  Worktop. 


ROCK  —  HERBACEOUS  —  PRIMROSES, 

fiouble  and    single,  etc.;    advice  given  ru  r.;mo.elling    of 
gardens  and  lists  — Hopkins.  M**r»  Rhepper^on 


ROCKERIES,     BORDERS     AND      WOOD- 

LANDS.  —  Alpines,  pot  grown,  rare  shrubs,  including 
Himalayan  and  other  rhododendrons,  herbaceous  plants 
etc. ;  aquatics ;  formation  of  rockeries. — G.  RECTHE, 
Keston,  Kent. 


PAEONIES.— Wanted,  coloured    plates   of: 


new  or  old;  stat«  price.- 
London,  W.C.  ^ 


-Harding,  13,  John  Street,  Adelphi, 


MOTES'   MAN   POWER    PLOUGH,  practi- 


•ally  new  :  cost  £4  ;>s.  :j;l.,  take  £2  10s.- 
Twickenhani. 


-Newltn,  Cole  Park, 


TO  FRUIT  FARMERS.— Very  valuable  Fruit 

Farming  Property  of  500  acres,  in  an  excellent  district,  about 
40  miles  from  Birmingham.  For  t?ale,  Freehold,  as  a  whole, 
at  about  £100  per  acre. — Further  details  of  Messrs.  JOHN  D. 
Wood  &  Co.,  6,  Mount  Street,  London,  W.     (71,213.) 

WAKELEY'S  PATENTED  HOP  MANURE.  > 

— The  only  reliable  and  complete  substitute  for  Stable 
manure.    See  advt.  on  p.  viii. 

THE     SERVANTLESS      HOUSE,      by     R. 

Randal  Phillips,  6/-  net,  by  post  6/6. — A  prospectus  of 
tills  invaluable  and  profusely  illustrated  book  on  the  domestic 
and  labour-saving  problems  of  the  day  will  be  sent  post 
free  on  application  to  The  Manager,  "  Cotjntrt  Life," 
Ltd.,  20.  Tavistock  Street.  Covent  Garden.  W.C.  2. 

SPLENDID     YELLOW     FIBROUS     LOAM. 

Pare  Leaf  Mould,  Coarse  Sand,  each  5/-  per  sack.  Prepared 
Compost,  6/6  ;  Cocoanut  Fibre,  5/6  per  sack.  Kalnit,  14  lbs. 
2/9.— W  Hbbbbbt  &  Co.,  Hop  Exchange,  London,  S.E. 


IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING  for  gardens, 

tree  guards,  gates,  arches,  espaliers,  rose  stakes,  and  orna- 
mental garden  iron  and  wire  work  of  every  description.  Send 
for  illustrated  catalogue.  Also  kennel  railing  and  poultry 
(encing.  Ask  for  separate  lists. — BocLTON  &  PAUL,  Ltd., 
Manufacturers,  Norwich. 

RIVERS'   FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  VINES, 

Figs,  Oranges  and  Orchard  House  trees  are  of  first-class 
quality,  and  a  large  and  select  stock  Is  always  on  view. 
Inspection  Invited.  Price  list  post  free  on  application. — 
THOS.  RrvEES  &  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbrldgeworth,  Herts 


DYDWEED,     NON       POISONOUS     WEED 

KILLER. — Used  in  powder  form  or  dissolved  in  water ;  a 
safe,  effective  and  economical  powder.  In  tins,  to  make 
7  galls,  solution,  2/6  ;  15  galls.,  4/6  ;  25  galls.,  6/6  ;  75  galls., 
13/6  ;  500  galls.,  65/- ;  1,000  galls.,  110/-.  Carriage  extra 
on  first  three  sizes  ;  larger  quantities  special  quotations. 
Obtainable  from  seedsmen,  ironmongers,  stores,  etc. — 
Manufacturers,  Hawker  &  Botwood,  Ltd.,  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Chemists,  50,  Mark  Lane,  London,  B.C.  3. 


ROUGH  HANDS  caused  by  gardening  made 

soft  and  smooth  in  one  night  by  "Piano,"  3d.  tablet,  from 
Chemists,  or  post  free,  MiLNER's  Chemical  Co.,  Liverpool. 


WM.   DUNCAN   TUCKER   &  SONS,   LTD., 

Lawrence  Road,  South  Tottenham,  N.  15. — Conservatories. 
Whiter  Gardens,  Vineries,  Peach  Houses.  Portable  Build- 
ings, etc. 


SUTTON'S    POLYANTHUS. 

THU  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  OF  ALL  FLOWERS  FOR  THE 

SPRING  GARDEN,     i  'I'e 

BRILLIANT  MIXTURE. — An  exceptionally  showy  strain, 

including  a  large    proportion    of    bronze    and    orange 

shades,  which  are  the  most  telling  of  all  the  colours. 

Per  Packet,  2/6  and  1/6. 
SUPERB,  MIXED.— Our  seed  is  saved  from  the  largest 
flowers  and  includes  as  wide  a  range  of  colour  as  possible 
Per  Packet,  2/6  and  1/6. 
GIANT  WHITE        .  .  .  .Per  Packet,  1/6. 

GIANT   A'ELLOW     ....  „  1/6. 

CRIMSON  KING      .  „  1/6 

SUTTON  &  SONS,  THE  KING'S  SEEDSMEN,  READING 


NOW    IS   THE   TIME   TO    PLANT. 

A     KELWAY     COLOUR    BORDER,     and 

you  will  be  able  to  enjoy  its  exquisite  beauty  for  many  yearf 
to  come  without  any  great  expense  or  trouble. 

Send  measurement  of  your  border.  Paeonies,  Delphiniums, 
Phloxes  and  other  Ijeautiful  flowers  included  in  Kelwaj 
Schemes,  which  provide  blooms  from  early  Spring  to  late 
Autumn. 

'Southsea. 

"Am  now  writing  you  re  the  splendid  collection  of  her- 
baceous and  rock  plants  which  was  forwarded  to  me  this 
year.  They  have  been  much  admired  by  all  my  visitors 
and  friends;  in  fact,  I  may  say  that  my  garden  In  Southsea 
wants  some  beating.  I  may  require  a  few  more  plants  later 
on.  All  arrived  in  good  condition  and  I  have  not  lost  a 
plant." 

Write  NOW  to  Kelway  &  Son,  Retail  Plant  Department, 
Langport.  Somerset. _ 

BATH'S    DAHLIAS,     BEGONIAS,     CHRY- 

SANTHEMUMS  AND  BEDDING  PLANTS.— New  Spr.ng 
List  is  now  ready,  and  wi  1  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 
— (Dept.  E.),  R.  H.  Bath.  Ltd.,  The  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech. 

GREENHOUSE  PAINTING  AND  GLAZING. 

—  "VITROLITE"  superior  to  White  Lead  Paint,  27/6  pet 
gall.  "Plastine,"  supersedes  Putty,  44/-  per  cwt. — Ful 
particulars  from  Walter  Carson  &  Sons,  Grove  Works 
Battersea.     Agents  throughout  the  Country. 

DOBBIE     &     CO.,      ROYAL     SEEDSMEN, 

Edinburgh,  will  send  a  copy  of  their  1920  Catalogue  and 
Guide  to  Gardening  free,  U  this  Paper  Is  mentioned. 

LAXTONS'    SEEDS.— New    Catalogue     for 

1920  contains  all  the  latest  novelties  In  flowers  and  vege- 
tables, including  the  fine  new  pea  "  Admiral  Beatty."  List 
gratis  on  application.  Pamphlet  on  Fruit  Culture  for  IJd. 
postage. — Laxton  Brothers.  Bedford. 

PLEASE  WRITE,  if  you  want  one,  for  a 

copy  of  my  New  Alpine,  etc.,  list. — MANAGER,    Llssadell, 

JFOST      SCRAPERS      WITH       BRUSHES, 

insure  clean  tjardeii  pattis  and  lionics.  Made  of  steel,  renew- 
able brushfs.  Prices  lu/-  upwards.  Sciid  card  for  list. — 
E.  H  vRRis,  Co..  Portlaml  Road,   l.ci.est.r. 

CAMBRIDGE  GRADUATE         requires; 

partnership  in  established  market  or  intensive  garden. — • 
State  capital  required  and  recent  results,  "  N.  M.,"  The 
Oardkn,  20.  Tavistock  Street.  Covent  Garden. 

ROCK  PLANTS,  best  varieties,  inexpensive  ; 

list  free. — Marion  Gledstanes.  Fardross,  Clogher,  Tyrone. 

JAMES   GRAY,  LTD.,   Builder   of    Conser- 

vatories.  Greenhouses,  etc.,  and  Heating  Engineers,  Danvers 
Street,  Chelsea.  London.  S.W.  3.  Wire,  Gray,  201,  Western, 
London.    Telephone  :  Western.  201. 

GENTIANXVERNA.— 12  clumps,  5s.,  free. 

*i  Bee  orchis,  5s. ;  3  orchis  rosea,  5s. ;  3  neotioia  Intacta,  5s.-"~ 
O'Kklly,  Botanist,  Ballyvanghan,  Ireland. 

BIRDS'    BATHS,  GARDEN    VASES,    SUN- 

DLALS,    NESTING    BOXES.     Catalogue   (No.  4)   tree 

Moorton.  5.  Thornton  Avenue.  Chiawick. 

ROCKERY    PLANTS   SPECIALITY.— Write 

for  descriptive  list,  free. — Terry  Lee,  16,  Morden  Bead, 
Stechford.  Birmingham. 

GARDEN     AND     TENNIS     NETS.  —  Best 

Jin.  salmon  twine  netting,  6d.,  do.  cotton,  6d. ;  lin.  4|d. 
sq,  yd.  Nets,  SOyds.  by  4yd3.,  25yd8.  by  Syds.,  lOOyds.  by 
2yds.,  30/-  pad  ;  parcelling  twines,  ropes,  cords,  raffia, 
paper,  etc. ;  prices,  write  for  list ;  goods  carriage  paid. — 
W.  Oliver  Allen,  Net  Maker,  Porthleven,  Cornwall. 

HEATING     APPARATUS     FOR     GREEN- 

houses,  vineries,  etc.,  supplied  with  various  arrangements 
of  pipes.  Vanguard,  conical.  sectiontU,  saddle  and  coll 
boilers.  Pines,  fittinp«,  etc.  Illustrated  list  G  free. — Thos. 
Jeavons.  Silver  Street  Works,  Brierley  Hill. 
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PENTSTEMONS 

CUTBUSH'S  GIANT  FLOWERED. 

No  flowering  plant  has  come  into  greater 
prominence  during  the  last  few  years  than 
Pentstemons.  They  are  invaluable  for  Bedding 
or  for  mixing  in  the  Herbaceous  Borders.  The 
great  range  of  colour,  freeness  of  flowering,  and 
lasting  qualities  make  them  a  necessity  in 
every  garden. 

We  have  given  great  attention  to  improving 
this  useful  flower  and  at  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society's  trials  our  varieties  were  given  9 
Awards  of  Merit  and  3  Highly  Commended. 

As  we  have  a  very  large  stock  we  are  enabled 
to  off^er  them  this  season  at  greatly  reduced 
prices. 

No  plant  is  more  easily  grown,  they  flourish 
in  any  well  cultivated  soil. 

Plants    ready  NOW  in  pots,  from  5/-  per  dozen 
Please    ask    for    Special    List, 


WM.    CUTBUSH     &     SON, 

Florist   Flower  Department, 

BARNET  NURSERIES,  BARNET,  Herts, 

and  at   Highgate  Nurseries,  N.6. 

ARTINDALE'S 

New  List  of  Hardy  Flower  Roots 

is  now  ready,  post  free. 
The  finest  stock  of  Herbaceous  Plants  in  the  country. 
W.      ARTINDALE     &     SON,     Florists, 

SHEFFIELD, 

RELIABLE  ROCK  PLANTS 

SAMPLE    COLLECTION. 

2  for  6/-,  all  different.     Plainly  labelled.      Carriage  paid 

My  Selection.       State  Aspect. 
CATALOGUE  AND  INSTRUCTIVE  GUIDE  GRATIS. 

G.  R.  PHIPPS,  F.R.H.S., 

Alpine    Nursery,    Barnham,    BOGNOR, 


mm^. 


f  SAN  ITAS  Powder 

INSURES  YOUR  CROPS 


&i     Against  SLUGS, 

•  MICE,  CATS  and  BIRDS. 


WORMS,  RATS, 


Large  and  small  tins  and  In  bags, 

of     all     Chemists,     Stores      and 

Nurserymen. 

THE   SANITAS    CO.,  Ltd. 
Limehouse,    London,   E.14. 

Awarded  Medat.at  Royal  Horticultural 
Exhibition,  1911. 


GOLD    MEDAL   PHLOX. 

1-2  Fine  new  varieties.  10/-.  12  Best  older  varieties,  8/-. 

\'2  Very  good  older  varieties,  6/-. 

MICHAELMAS  DAISIES. 

1-2  Fine  new  varieties.  10/-.  12  Very  fine  older  varieties,  f;-. 

12  Very  good  older  varieties.  6/-. 

ZONAL    GERANIUMS. 

12  Very  fine  Single  varieties,  7/6.      12  Very  fine  new  French 

Semi-double,  12/-.         J2  Very  fine  Semi-double  varieties,  7/6. 

12  Very  fine  Double  varieties,  7/6. 

TUBEROUS    BEGONIAS. 

1'2  Very  fine  Double  mixed  colours,  7/6. 
12  Very    fine   Single  mixed  colours,  6,-. 

FUCHSIAS. 

12  \'ery  fine  new  French  varieties,  10/-.        12  Very  fine  Double 
varieties.  5/-.  12  very  fine  Single  varieties,  5'-. 

Box,  packing  and  carriage  free  for  cash  with  order  only. 

H.  J.  JONES,  Ryecroft,  Uwisham,  8.E.13. 


Notes  from  Maidstone. 


THE    REGAL     IRIS 

We  have  been  carrying  out 
experiments  for  some  years  as 
to  the  best  time  to  plant  the 
Flag  Iris,  and  we  find  that 
when  performed  after  the  flower 
has  gone  they  do  better  than 
any  other  time,  flowering  well 
the  next  season.  We  hope  to 
give  more  details  of  this  later 
on,  and  in  the  meantime  our 
customers  can  take  notes  of 
those  which  specially  strike  them 
during  the  coming  month,  and 
have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
these  varieties  in  their  borders 
at  the  end  of  June,  with  the 
assurance  of  flower  for  next 
season. 

Our  list  of  Iris  will  be  sent 
by  return. 

George  Bunyard  &■  Co.,  Ltd., 
The  Royal  Nurseries, 

Maidstone. 


EARLY    FLOWERING     CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Can  lie  supplied  now : — WliHe,  Diana,  Pink,  Enchantress 
Normandie,  Crimson,  Marie  Masse,  Crimson  Pride. 
Goacher's  Crimson,  Bronze,  Dianoe,  Almirante,  Tellou'. 
Cranford  Yellow,  Ryecroft  Glory,  Bark  Red,  Jules  Mary, 
Maroon,  Lontz.  6  for  2/6,  12  lor  4/6,  24  for  8/-  carriage  paid. 
ROCK    PLANTS:— 6    for  3/6,    12   lor    6/-,    all    different. 

Our  selection,  carriasze  paid. 
PRIMULA   OBCONICA   "  Beacon  '  strain   (as  exhib  ted 
at  the  R.H.S.),  1/-  and  1/6  each   carriage  paid. 

BUFFARD  &  PATRICK,  F.R.H.S.,  "'""syss^Ex. 


CI  ¥lz^i^mc2.  on. 


Satisfaction — in 
both  produce 
and  profit — i.s 
a.ssured  to  the 
gardener  who 
uses  the  Slade 
SectionalGarden 
Frame. 

Proof  against  the 
natural  enemies 
of  garden  crops 
— it  is  portable 
and  extensible  to 
anj'  length. 


^URjQ 


SECrrONAL 

GARDEN  FRAME 


Write  for  Booklet  D. 
PRICES, 

wliich  include  packing  and 
carriage. 

SINGLE    FR.iME 
(as  illustrated,  two  lights), 
Size  3ft.  X  4ft.  <  liin.  «  9in., 

ca   la    o 

DOUBLE  FRAME 

Size  3ft.  X  8ft.  "  l::in.  x  9in. 

£4    18    6 

The  Slade 
Syndicate  Ltd., 

(Directors  ; 

E.     J.     W.     SLADE     and 

M.  W.   SLADEI. 

35,  Surrey  St.,  Strand, 

LONDON.  W.C.  2. 


Flower  Seeds  to  sow  ?iow 
in  frame  or  greenhouse. 

STOCKS,    large   fid.,    ten   meek, 
finest  mixed ^  6d.  perpkt. 
„       All- the  -  Year  -  Round, 
beautiful   double  white, 
Qd.  and  1/-  per  pkt. 
„        Large    fid.    pyramidal, 
large     double     flowers, 
mixed,  6d.  per  pkt. 
ASTERS,  Giant  Comet,  mixed; 
GiantComet,  white;  OstrichPlume, 
while;    ditto,  mixed;   Truff ant's 
Perfection,     mixed ;       Victoria, 
mixed;  Dwf.  Chrysanthemum,  fid. 
mixed;   Sinensis,  single  mauve, 
pink,  and  white,  all  6d.  per  pkt., 
best  obtainable  strains. 
CARNATION,      finest      border 
vars.,  self  colours,  1/6  per  pkt. 
GLOXINIA,    finest    erect    fid., 
1/6  per  pkt. 

PRIMULAS,  giant  fld.,  in  good 
variety  of  sep.  colours,  and  finest 
mixed,  1/6  per  pkt. 
AURICULA  ALPINE,  finest 
strain  for  outdoor  culture,  &d.  pkt. 
NEMESIAS,  Triumph,  and 
Blue  Gem,  splendid  half-hardy 
annuals,  6d.  and  1/-  per  pkt.; 
sow  end  of  month. 
SALPIGLOSSIS  grandiflorus, 
very  fine  half-hardy  annuals, 
•id.  and  6d. 

J.  R.  Pearson  S-  Sons, 

Estab.  1782.        Lowdhani,  Notts. 


..^^^ 
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A  S   announced    in    our    last    issue,    a    prize 
^m        of  £3  is  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
/   %      Sons    to   readers   of   The    G.\rden    for 
/"""^    a  word  or  two  words  that  in  the  opinion 
*  "of   the   judges   will   best    describe   what 

are  at  present  known  as  Miniature  Hyacinths. 
It  takes  five  years  for  bulbs  to  grow  to  their  full 
exhibition  size.  The  term  "  Miniature  Hyacinths  " 
is  at  present  applied  to  partly  grown  Hyacinths 
that  flower  in  their  third  year.  The  bulbs  from 
which  these  blooms  are  produced  have  not  reached 
their  full  development,  but  their  flowers  are 
graceful  and  exceedingly  pretty.  The  dainty 
■spikes  of  bloom  borne  on  the  so-called  Miniature 
Hyacinths  are  preferred  by  many  to  the  stiff 
and  solid  spikes  of  the  fully  developed  bulb.  So 
far  there  has  been  very  little  response  to  the  offer 
and  appeal  for  a  better  name.  Surely  there 
must  be  a  better  name  than  Miniature,  which 
IS  absurd  and  leads  to  much  confusion  among 
Tiulb  growers.  Readers  are  asked 
tog  send  their  replies,  marked 
"  Hyacinth,"  to  the  Editor  of 
The  Garden,  20,  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.2, 
not  later  than  May  25. 

The  Kew  Guild.— The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Kew  Guild  will  be 
held  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant  on 
Wednesday,  June  2,  at  6  p.m., 
iollowed  by  the  annual  dinner 
at  7.30. 

Bluebells  at  Kew.— The  Blue- 
bells at  Kew  are  now  at  the  zenith 
■of  their  flowering  period.  Blue- 
tells  are  everywhere,  and  round 
the  base  of  large  trees  the  effect 
is  delightful.  Colonies  of  them 
are  in  the  woods,  but  undoubtedly 
the  home  of  the  Bluebell  at  Kew 
is  in  the  Queen's  Cottage  grounds, 
-where  millions  of  these  charming 
flowers  cover  a  large  area  of 
ground.  Miss  Jekyll  writes  on 
page  247  about  a  River  of  Daffo- 
dils, but  the  Bluebells  in  the 
■Queen's  Cottage  grounds  on  that 
beautiful  spring  evening  last 
■Sunday  reminded  one  of  the  azure 
-waters  of  a  vast  and  peaceful 
ocean.  We  do  not  recollect  having 
■seen  Bluebells  of  such  fine  colour 
at    Kew  before. 

The   Electrification  of   Seeds. 

— In  these  days,  v;hen  v/e  hear 
most  astonishing  results  on 
plant  life  by  electrification, 
•chiefly  from  unreliable  sources, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
conclusions     which     Mr.      Martin 


H.  F.  Sutton  has  arrived  at  after  careful 
experiments  at  Reading.  A  report  of  the 
experiments  carried  out  at  Reading  in  191 9 
entitled  "  The  Electrification  of  Seeds  by  the 
Wolfryn  Process,"  is  just  published.  The 
germination  tests  are  slightly  in  favour  of  the 
electrified  seed  in  one  or  two  points,  but  the 
report  adds:  "  the  results  obtained  by  this  series 
of  tests,  as  a  whole,  can  only  be  regarded  as  incon- 
clusive. .  .  .  Reviewing  the  outdoor  tests 
as  a  whole  the  results  would  appear  to  be  no  more 
conclusive  than  were  the  tests  for  germination, 
the  returns  from  the  electrified  seed  showing  no 
advantage  over  the  other  sections,  except  to  a 
small  extent  in  the  case  of  Mangold.'" 

Planting  Dahlias. — -The  end  of  May  or  the  first 
week  in  June  is  the  accepted  time  for  planting 
Dahlias  in  the  open  (See  illustration  on  front 
cover).  The  plants  should  be  hardened  off  before 
planting  out,  and  this  is  best  achieved  by  placing 


them  in  a  cool  frame.  H  unable  to  put  newly 
purchased  plants  in  a  frame,  they  may  be  planted 
out  on  arrival  from  the  nursery.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  is  advisable  to  cover  the  newly 
planted  arrivals  at  night  with  pots  or  boxes. 

Rhododendron  Vaseyi.  — This  species  is  a 
native  of  Carolina.  As  a  garden  plant  it  is 
more  often  referred  to  as  an  Azalea,  being 
deciduous  and  flowering  in  advance  of  the 
leaves.  The  individual  blooms  are  about  an 
inch  across.  The  colour  varies  in  a  batch  of 
seedlings,  from  white  to  a  rich  deep  rose. 
The  flowering  season  is  the  end  of  April  and  early 
in  May.  Like  most  of  the  Azaleas,  this  one  flowers 
freely  in  a  small  state  some  15  inches  to  18  inches 
inheight,though,accordingto"Gardenand  Forest,"  . 
in  its  native  habitat  the  plants  grow  to  a  height 
of  15  feet  or  more.  In  addition  to  propagation 
by  seed,  cuttings  made  of  half -matured  growths 
towards  the  end  of  July  will  root  in  a  propagating 
frame  with  a  slight  bottom  heat. 

Primroses  in  a  Rock  Wall.— 
Primroses  do  well  in  a  moraine 
( 3  feet  grit,  Kentish  rag  and  chalk, 
with  wet  rag  below)  self-sown  imder 
a  big  rock  facing  south.  Also, 
as  instances  of  unforeseen  suc- 
cesses :  Primroses  self-sown  in  a 
Mossy  Saxifrage  (h>-pnoides)  on  a 
wet  slope  facing  north,  and  Oak 
and  Beech  Fern  growing  in  half 
shade  on  slabs  of  rock  rmder  a 
matted  covering  of  the  same  Saxi- 
frage.— E.  G.  Box,  Oak  Cottage, 
SI.  Bololph's  Road,  Sevenoak^. 

Cotoneaster  horizontalis  varie- 
gata. — This  beautiful  new  variety 
will  doubtless  prove  a  great  acqui- 
sition to  its  interesting  race.  It 
has  all  the  good  points  of  the  type, 
but  each  leaf  is  distinctly  edged 
with  a  pure  white  line,  which,  when 
the  foliage  tvurns  colour  in  autumn, 
assumes  most  brilliant  shades  of 
crimson.  I  am  told  by  the  raiser 
(a  Continental  gardener)  of  this 
variety  that  it  berries  abimdantly, 
but  as  my  specimen  has  hardly 
reached  years  of  fruition,  I  cannot 
speak  from  experience  on  that 
point. — A.  T.  Johnson. 


RHODODENDRON    VASEYI. 


FORTHCOMING      EVENTS. 

May  20.- — Brighton,  Hove  and 
Sussex  Horticultural  Society's 
Meeting.  Bath  and  West  and 
Southern  Counties  Horticultural 
Society's  Ann\ial  Exhibition  at 
Salisbury  (five  days). 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

{The    Editor    is    not    responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 


THE  DECORATIVE  VALUE  OF  THE 

DAFFODIL. 

TN  Mr.  Jacob's  account  of  "  The  London  Daffodil 
Show,  1920,"  (page  2 18)  the  following  sentence  ap- 
pears: ".  .  .  the  very  tastily  arranged  floral  display 
of  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons."  I  thought  Messrs. 
Sutton's  exhibit  was  an  inspiration  which  might 
well  be  copied  by  some  of  the  more  recognised 
Daffodil  growers.  When  standing  before  some 
of  the  large  exhibits  of  Daffodils  I  have  often 
overheard  the  remark  :  "  Yes,  some  of  them  are 
very  nice,  but  I  am  tired  of  Daffodils  arranged 
in  rows."  It  was  a  pleasant  relief  to  see  the 
Daffodil  used  as  a  decorative  flower.  I  said  to 
my  companion :  ''  It  seems  strange  that  the 
decorative  side  of  the  Daffodil  is  neglected  in  the 
schedule  of  the  DaffocUl  Show."  At  the  Sweet 
Pea  Shows  there  is  always  one  class  for  table 
decorations ;  and  I  noticed  on  Tuesday  last, 
at  the  Rose  Show,  that  the  decorative  value  of 
the  flower  was  not  lost  sight  of.  Perhaps  the  Show 
Committee  will  bear  it  in  mind  when  chrawing  up 
the  schedule  for  next  year.  I  certainly  think  if 
the  big  growers  were  to  put  up  their  exhibits  more 
on  the  lines  of  Messrs.  Sutton  and,  may  I  add, 
Messrs.  AUwood  Brothers,  they  would  attract 
more  attention.  It  the  latter  staged  their 
Carnations  in  the  same  way  as  the  majority  of 
the  Daffodils  are  staged,  I  am  afraid  there  would 
be  a  great  falling  off  in  the  return  of  "  business 
done." — C. 

IPOMCEAS    IN    INDIA. 

VOUR    correspondent    "  Anzac,"    on    page    176, 
refers  to  Convolvulus  major  as  though  that 
were   the  whole  family,   but   at   Poona,   India,   I 
was  given  to  understand  that  Ipomoja  purpurea 
was  C.  major.     However,  I  am  not  out  to  "  pick 
a   crow"    on  that   question,   my   desire   being   to 
suggest   that   as  Ipomoeas  do  so  well  at    Poona, 
which  is  a  second-class  hill  station,  and  not  par- 
ticularly hot,  these  pretty  climbers  might  do  well 
at    least    in    more    sheltered    neighbourhoods    in 
England.     As    grown    in    the    Empress    Gardens 
and   other   gardens   belonging   to   the   Agri-Horti- 
cultiu-al  Society  of  Western  India,  they  comprise 
great  variety' — -some  very  rich  colours  as  well  as 
most   delicate  shades,  some   being  lightly  striped 
with  white.     Any  person  wishing  to  obtain  seeds 
might    obtain   same   from    the    Curator,    Empress 
Gardens,    Poona,    the   Society    being    engaged   in 
the  development  of  agriculture  and  horticulture, 
and  their  gardens  are  not  only  pleasure  grounds, 
but    nurseries   from   whence   plants,    flowers    and 
seeds  are  sold  and  distributed,  and  they  publish 
a  catalogue  of  their  stock  which  might  be  inter- 
esting to  growers  and  students  of  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical plants.     Most  of  the  varieties  enumerated 
by    "Anzac"     appear    in    the    gardens,    besides 
many    others.     With   regard    to    I.    Learii,    they 
advise  taking  young  shoots  with  roots  and  planting 
several  together,  when  they  flower  a  few  months 
later  and  the  old  plants  are  scrapped.     One  which 
took    my   fancy   was    Bona-hox   or    Good    Night 
flower,    blue.     I    brought   seeds   of   I.    grandiflora 
(Moon  Flower)  home  with  me  from  Ganesh  Khind, 
the  residence   of   the   Governor   of   Bombay,   and 
they  were   grown   and   flowered   by  a  gentleman 
here.     (I  forgot  to  tell  Jiini  they  flowered  at  night, 
and  he  saw  the  buds  ready  to  burst  in  the  evening, 
but  they  had  gone  the  following  morning,  and  he 
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was  obliged  to  pay  a  late  visit  before  he  caught 
them.  The  fruit  of  grandiflora  is  sold  as  a  vegetable 
in  Bombay  markets.  The  young  shoots  of  1. 
aquatica  are  also  eaten  as  a  vegetable  in  the 
Coucan,  Another  pretty  variety  indigenous  to 
the  hilly  districts  of  Western  India  is  I.  cam- 
panulata,  producing  bell-shaped  flowers,  pale 
rose  at  the  mouth,  deepening  to  dark  crimson 
at  the  bottom,  and  flowering  in  the  cold  season, 
and  in  January  can  be  seen  on  the  railway  about 
Belgaum.  One  of  the  prettiest  I  took  a  fancy 
to  was  evidently  a  stray  which  came  up  in  a 
garden  plot  at  Wanouri  Barracks,  and  the  co'our 
was  a  rich  crimson  purple,  velvety,  and  I  believe 
one  purpurea  seedling,  and  I  intended  securing 
seeds,  but  after  watching  for  it  I  found  one  morning 
it  had  disappeared,  and  on  questioning  the  company 
gardener  he  said  he  had  pulled  it  up  as  it  was 
only  a  Convolvulus. — M.  H.,  Lancaster. 

A     ^fEW     IRIS     CLASSIFICATION. 

T    ALWAYS   read   with    great   interest    all    that 
is   written   with   reference   to   the   Iris   family 
and  in  particular  the  correspondence  in  the  last 
few    months    regarding    the    so-called    new    Iris 
classification,   but  have  had  no  time  to  write  on 
the  matter  so  far.   Mr.  Dykes'  remarks  in  your  issue 
for   May   i   are   full  of  interest   as  usual,  and  his 
reference    to    Iris   trojana   reminds    me     of    how 
I  first  made  its  acquaintance.     In  the  autumn  of 
1893  I  was  attending  a  sale  at  Messrs.  Protheroe 
and   Morris'    auction   rooms   in    Cheapside    when 
some  bags  of  dry  Iris  rhizomes  were  put  up  for 
sale.     They   were   only   tiny   pieces   and   as   hard 
and  chy  as  flints.     I  should  have  taken  no  notice 
of  them  at  all  had  not  Mr.  Kclk  (Messrs.  Protheroe 
and   Morris'   well  known   foreman)   mentioned  to 
me  that  they  came  from  a  good  source.     I  acted 
on  his  advice  and  purchased  the  bags  for  a  few 
shillings.    They    were   subsequently    planted    out 
and  left  to  take  care  of  themselves.     Two  years 
later   the   bed   contained   many  hundreds  of  tall 
spikes  and  was  a  most  magnificent  sight.     Tall, 
branching  stems,  3  feet  to  4  feet  high,  of  what  to 
me  appeared  to  be  a  new  form  of  Iris  germanica. 
"  A   little    knowledge "    is,    as    we    all    know,    a 
dangerous  possession,  as  from  a  small  illustration 
that  had  appeared  in  The  Garden  I  jumped  to 
the   conclusion   it   was   Iris   asiatica    (surely   the 
circumstances    fitted    the    facts)     and    as     such 
exhibited    a    huge    bunch    of    these    magnificent 
spikes   at   the   Old  Drill  Hall  in  1895,   when  the 
plant  received  an  award  of  merit.     Incidentally, 
I  well  remember  how  the  late  Mr.  James  Walker 
admired  them,   and  he  was  no  mean  judge  of  a 
novelty.     The   plant   was   figured    as   asiatica   in 
the    Journal   of   Horticulture   and   the   Gardener's 
Magazine  at  that  time,   and  all  went  well,  until 
a  year  or  so  later  my  suspicions  were  aroused  and 
I    took    some   flowers    to    Shelford.     Sir    Michael 
was    greatly   interested.     He    had    not    seen    the 
plant  before  and,   after  growing  it,  he  described 
it  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  made  cypriana 
a  form  of  trojana,  instead  of  a   separate   species 
as  it  had  been  formerly.     One  more  interesting 
fact.     When    the    trojana    flowered     there     were 
also    a    few    I.     albicans,     I.    Monnieri    and    I. 
gigantea  among  them,  but  where  they  came  from 
or  who  collected  them  I  never  learnt.    There  were 
some   2,000   dry  roots,  so  you  can  well  imagine 
what   my  bed  of  I.   trojana  was  like  two  years 
later.    This,  Mr.  Editor,  is  a  slight  contribution 
to  the  ancient  history  of  a  fine  plant.     Regarding 
the  present,   I   fully  agree  with   Mr.  Dykes  that 
any    re-airangement    of    the    Bearded    Iris    must 
be  based  on  colour  groups.     It  is  a  great  pleasure 
to  see  the  interest  that  is  being  awakened  in  the 
Iris  family  ;   but  we  in  this  country  are  somewhat 
behind  our  American  friends,   who  have   already 
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started  an  Iris  Society  with  upwards  of  300  members, 
and  have  arranged  a  large  trial  garden  where  all 
the  various  varieties  will  be  grown.  Furthermore 
in  America  the  interest  is  being  deepened  by  the 
raising  of  seedlings  among  a  large  circle  of  growers. 
I  think  it  is  not  so  well  known  in  this  country 
how  easily  Irises  are  raised  from  seed,  flowering 
in  the  second  and  third  year  :  and  I  hope  the  time 
will  not  be  far  distant  when  we  shall  have  an  Iris 
Society  here,  with  its  annual  show  supported  by 
a  keen  lot  of  Iris  enthusiasts.— R.  M.  W.  Wallace. 

THE     CROWN     IMPERIAL. 

"T     LOVE   everything   that's   old,"    quoth   some 
character    (I    forget    which)    in    Goldsmith's^ 
"She   Stoops   to    Conquer";     "old   friends,    old 
times,    old    manners,    old    books,    old   wine."     A 
similar  sentiment  has  found  expression  by  many 
writers,  and  it  came  to  mind  as  I  stood  one  April' 
morning  before   a  group  of  very  old  friends— to 
wit,   a  clump  of  Crown  Imperials  in  full  flower . 
At   the   present   time   when  such   a   profusion   of 
new  species  keeps  pouring  in  from  the  Far  East , 
some  of  our  old  favourites  are  in  danger  of  being 
crowded  out,  and  the  Crown  Imperial  (Fritillari.i 
Imperialis)  is  among  them.     One  may  visit  many 
well-furnished  gardens,  as  I  have  done  this  spring, 
and  never  see  a  specimen  of  this,  the  noblest  of. 
Fritillaries.     Even  when  some  plants  of  it  go  on 
strike  for  a  season  and  produce  no  flowers,  it  is 
worth   growing   for   its    daring   growth   while   the 
days  are  still  dark  and  chill.     While  most  herbs- 
are    still    tucked    away    in    slumber    the    Crown 
Imperial   pushes   its    fat    shining   shoots   through 
the  mould,  flmching  neither  from  frost  nor  snow, 
sleet  nor  rain  ;    until,  having  reached  a  stature  of 
3  feet  or  so,  it  hangs  out  a  coronal  of  great  bells, 
ruddy  or  lemon  yellow  as  may  be,  surmounted  by 
a   defiant   plume   of  leaves,   each   bell   containing 
five  nectaries  like  large  pearls,  charged  with  tears 
of  honey,  which,  for  my  part,  I  have  never  seen, 
any  British  insect  so  venturesome  as  to  approach . 
Mr.  Bowles,  however,  says  that  honey  bees  have 
been  observed  visiting  the  flowers  ("  My  Garden 
in    Spring,"    page    167).     He    also    complains    of 
the    odour    diffused   from    these   flowers,    and   in. 
describing  it  he  employs  language  of  a  vehemence 
which    throws    into    insignificance    the    terms    of 
King    James'    "Counterblast    Against    Tobacco.' 
The  scent  is  certainly  not  ambrosial ;    but  even  if 
it  be  justly  characterised  by  Mr.  Bowles  as  "  an. 
awful  stink,"  one  can  always  avoid  it  by  keeping 
well  to   windward   of   the   plant.     There  is  some 
variety     of     colour     among     the     ruddy     Crown 
Imperials,  the  usual  tint  being  faithfully  rendered 
in  water-colour  by  a  mixture  of  burnt  sienna  and 
rose  madder,  with  a  tinge  of  violet  in  the  darker 
shades.     The    clear    yellow    variety    is    fine    for 
contrast  and  equally  hardy.     In  exquisite  beauty- 
of  form  no  species  of  Fritillary  can  compare  with, 
the    Pyrenean — F.    pyrenaica.     It    is    even    more 
rarely   seen   in   British   gardens  -than   the   Crown. 
Imperial,   but  it   is   quite   as   easily  grown.     The 
colour  of  the  blossoms — brown  madder  turned  up- 
with  shining  bronze-green — is  not  showy  ;    but  in, 
grace  of  carriage  and  outline  I  know  of  nothing, 
superior. — Herbert  Maxwell,  Monrcith. 

BIRD     CRIES. 

"  Smale  Fowles  maken  melodye." 

— Chaucer. 

T  XOTED  in  a  weekly  contemporary  recently  a 
reference  to  the  familiar  bird  cry  "  Who  did  it  ? 
Who  did  it  ?  Billy  Pitt,  Billy  Pitt,  he  did  it ;  he  did 
it."  The  wTiter  headed  it  "  The  Political  Blackbird," 
and  was.  of  course,  quickly  corrected,  and  told 
it  was  a  thrush,  who  tries  his  song  over  twice. 
This  turned  my  thoughts  to  other  "  bird  cries," 
and  human  interpretations  of  them.     The  chaffinch 
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as  painfully  up  to  date  just  now — "  a  little,  liltlc 
bit   of   bread   and   no   cheese !  "     The   blackbird, 
always   a  rather  stupid,   fussy  fellow,   slips  slyly 
•out  of  his  nest,  but  on  returning  to  it  generally 
■sits   near   it   screaming    "  Chuckle-head,    chuckle- 
head  "    (apostrophising  himself  presumably),   and 
having  thus  called  attention,  flies  straight  to  his 
home.     I  have  seen  and  heard  blackbirds  do  this 
hundreds  of  times.     The  cuckoo  here  for  a  fort- 
night  behaved   as  little   girls   are   (or   were)    told 
that  Ihey  should,  for  it  was  "  seen  and  not  heard," 
a    course    of    conduct    rarely    achieved    by    little 
"Anne"   for  any  length  of  time.     The  notes  of 
individual     cuckoos     vary     greatly.       Some     do 
sweetly  call  "  Coo,  coo,"  but  ours  here  cries  in  a 
tone  resembling   a   rusty  pump   handle   "  Chuck- 
Tvho  ?     Chuck-you  !  "     The    house-robin    here    on 
Easter  morning,  when  the  Easter  morning  hymn 
•was  sung,  listened  for  a  few  moments,  but  when 
the  Alleluias   came  at   the  end  of   the   verse,   he 
joined  in  with   a  joyous,   jubilant   obligate   most 
•delightful  to  hear.     I  have  often  noticed  he  does 
this   when  singing  is   going  on,    though   he   does 
not   heed  piano   playing   at   all.     I   call  him   the 
*'  house-robin "     to     distinguish     him    from     the 
■"  orchard  robin  "  and  the  Holly  tree  one.     Anyone 
who  watches  wild  birds  (so  called)  soon  discovers 
that  in  spite  of  their  apparently  desultory  comings 
and  goings,  they  are  as  regular  in  their  daily  doings 
as  ordinary  human  beings.     They  come  to  their 
•own  particular  places  on  tree  or  building  at  about 
the  same  time.     The  wagtail  hunts  in  the  same 
■spot  at  the  same  hour  daily  (unaffected  by  Parlia- 
■mentary  time  fictions).     I  have  just  presented  a 
small  nephew,  who  has  been  spending  his  Easter 
holiday   in   the   country,   with    one   of    Kearton's 
bird  books,  and  he  writes  in  reply  :   "  Dear  Auntie, 
— I   am  having  a  toping  time  "   (his   father   and 
•mother   are   abstainers).     Spelling  is  not   Frank's 
strong  point,   but  his  conciseness  of  composition 
in   describing  the   details  of   the   "  toping  time " 
■on  a  single  sheet  in  childish  writing  half  an  inch 
high  is  a  model  for  some  grown-up  contributors 
to    The     Garden,      especially     his      great-aunt, 
Anne  Amateur. 

GARDEN    LABELS. 

"jyTR.  E.  MARSDEN  JONES  wTites  on  page  144  : 
"  permanent  labels  .  .  .  should  be  made 
of  zinc,  wTitten  with  indelible  irUc."  It  is  much 
better  to  paint  the  labels  with  a  white  paint  and 
"write  on  them  with  a  lead  pencil.  If  it  is  for  fruit 
trees  that  are  to  be  syringed  with  chemicals, 
it  will  be  better  to  use  a  yellow  paint  made  of 
boiled  linseed  oil  and  chrome  yellow.  I  have 
been  using  such  since  rgis.  The  script  is  eating 
itself  into  the  zinc  and  is  not  to  be  extinguished. — 
J.  S.  Rus,  Gardener,  Denmark. 

CHIONODOXA    AND    RABBITS. 

'T'HOUGH  my  garden  is  not  infested  by  rabbits, 
they  swarm  outside  the  protected  area  and 
occasionally  an  enemy  appears  on  my  borders. 
I  am,  therefore,  well  acquainted  with  their  favourite 
foods.  The  Chionodoxa  flourishes  here  ;  indeed, 
I  may  say  it  has  naturalised,  as  it  sometimes  appears 
in  the  gravel  paths.  I  have  never  known  it  attacked 
by  the  enemy  and  consider  it  immune. — ■ 
Hedgerley. 

IS     THE    SNOWDROP     A    NATIVE? 

"D  ECENT  evidence  seems  to  confirm  the  opinion 
that  the  Snowdrop  is  a  native  in  a  few 
districts,  especially  in  the  West  of  England.  The 
late  Rev.  E.  S.  Marshall  wrote  in  his  excellent 
"  Supplement  to  the  Flora  of  Somerset,"  published 
in  1914  :  "  Had  he  known  all  the  facts,  Mr.  Murray 
(author  of  the  "  Flora  of  Somerset  ")  would  hardly 
have  called  it  an  alien,  tout  court ;     though  this. 


or  at  best  a  denizen,  truly  describes  its  usual  rank, 
except  in  the  West,  and  it  is  so  in  many  of  its 
Somerset  localities.  As  far  back  as  1883  I  saw  it 
at  Edford  Wood,  accompanied  by  the  Daffodil 
and  Aconite,  with  both  of  which  it  frequently 
grows,  and  judged  all  three  to  be  native.  It 
prefers  the  banks  of  brooks  and  small  rivers, 
especially  in  hilly  districts  ;  but  the  early-flowering 
season,  long  before  most  botanists  have  begun 
their  excursions,  may  have  caused  it  to  have  been 
often  overlooked.  The  upper,  less  frequented 
parts  of  such  rivers  as  the  Exe,  Barle  and  Haddes 
should  be  further  searched.  I  think  that  it  will 
prove  to  be  above  suspicion."  I  was  delighted 
to  find  a  colony  of  Snowdrops  apparently  quite 
native  on  the  side  of  a  damp  lane  in  a  remote  spot 
on  Exraoor  on  February  14  of  this  year.  I  regard 
this  habitat  as  particularly  interesting  as  it  is 
1,270  feet  above  sea  level  and  above  all  streams, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  bulbs  to  have  been 
carried  there  by  water.  It  is  a  most  unlikely  spot 
for  anybody  to  have  thought  of  planting  them, 
being  far  from  any  cottages  or  buildings  of  any 
sort  ;  in  fact,  a  spot  seldom  visited  by  any  except 
stag-hunting  people.  Snowdrops  grow  also 
apparently  wild  near  various  farms  in  this  district, 
but  in  such  situations  one  always  inclines  to  the 
belief  that  they  were  originally  planted.  I  am 
told    (but    have    not    yet    seen)    that    Snowdrops 


These  plants  were  the  annual  species,  L.  nanus 
growing  to  about  the  height  of  our  Yellow  Rattle, 
the  large  flowers  being  a  rich  deep  blue  and  pure 
white.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Lupine  is  a 
valuable,  food  crop,  despite  certain  poisonous 
properties  of  which  the  glaziers  must  beware, 
and  it  is  surprising,  as  "  H.  C."  remarks,  that  it 
is  not  more  extensively  grown  with  us.  The 
seed  also  is  highly  nutritious,  containing  a  higher 
percentage  of  fat,  albuminoids  and  starch  than 
Beans,  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  most  economic 
use  to  which  the  Lupine  can  be  put  is  as  a  fertiliser. 
We  have  evidence  to  show  that  where  it  has  been 
grown  on  light,  poor  land  and  ploughed  in  green 
it  has  produced  finer  crops  of  Potatoes  by  30  per 
cent,  than  similar  land  treated  to  an  average 
dressing  of  farmyard  manure.  I  believe,  also, 
that  Lupines  might  be  tinned  to  good  account 
in  arresting  sand  cUift,  often  as  great  a  problem 
to  the  agriculturist  as  it  is  to  the  golfer.  That 
the  plant  will  thrive  in  moving  sand  is  beyond 
doubt,  and  I  can  recollect  seeing  vast  tracts  of 
the  taller  kinds  (L.  polyphylUis  and  L.  arboreus) 
in  certain  parts  of  California  where  they  were 
doing  good  service  in  holding  the  sandy  banks 
of  railway  cuttings  and  reclaiming  great  areas  of 
arid  and  shifting  dunes. — K.  T.  Johnson. 

[The   Lupines,    of   which   four   species   may   be 
mentioned,      namely,      White     Lupine     (Lupinus 
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grow  in  profusion  on  a  sea  cliff  near  the  Devon 
and  Somerset  County  boundary  ;  in  such  a  habitat 
as  this  they  would  probably  be  native,  and  I  hope 
to  visit  the  spot  next  year.  The  countless 
thousands  of  Snowdrops  growing  in  the  Beech 
woods  at  Overbury,  near  Bredon  Hill  in  Worcester- 
shire, have  the  appearance  of  being  native  plants, 
but  I  do  not  know  if  this  is  really  the  case.  I 
think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  large-flowered 
Galanthus  Elwesii  has  been  planted  among  them 
of  recent  years  in  order  to  increase  the  size  of 
seedlings.  The  Snowdrop  has  been  a  universal 
favourite  in  gardens  for  so  many  years  that  it 
seems  unwise  to  accept  apparently  wild  colonies 
as  genuine  natives  if  they  are  growing  anywhere 
near  cottages  or  within  flood  level  of  a  stream. — 
N.  G.  Hadden,  West  Porlock,  Somerset. 

LUPINES. 

nPHE  interesting  note  by  "  H.  C."  (page  199) 
recalls  the  wonderful  wild  Lupine  fields 
of  California  which  I  saw  a  few  years  ago,  and  to 
which  the  accompanying  illustration  does  scant 
justice.  Here  there  were  literally  miles  of  these 
lovely  flowers,  filling  the  air  with  the  scent  of  a 
Bean-field  and  covering  the  rolling  pastures  of 
the   coast   hills   with   a   mosaic   of   bright   colour. 


albus).  Blue  Lupine  (L.  angustifolius).  Yellow 
Lupine  (L.  luteus)  and  Egyptian  Lupine  (L. 
Termis),  are  annual  plants  of  more  or  less  vigorous 
growth  found  in  Central  and  Southern  Europe, 
Egypt,  N.  S.  America  and  Great  Britain,  although 
not  of  first  importance  in  the  two  last-mentioned 
countries.  These  plants  are  known  to  possess 
poisonous  properties  due  to  a  bitter  principle 
contained  in  the  seeds  but  present  to  a  lesser 
extent  in  other  parts  of  the  plant.  With  regard 
to  their  use  for  feeding  purposes,  there  appears 
to  be  less  danger  in  the  fodder  than  in  the  seeds, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  latter  disembittering  is 
recommended  by  soaking  the  seeds  in  water 
for  four  hours  with  frequent  changes  of  water, 
steaming  lor  one  hour  and  then  extracting  for 
two  days  with  frequent  stirring.  In  the  latter 
operation  the  discoloured  water  is  drawn  off 
frequently  and  fresh  water  added,  and  it  is  said 
that  sib.  daily  of  these  prepared  seeds  may  be 
fed  to  cows  of  i,ooolb.  live  weight.  Their  use 
for  horses,  cattle  or  pigs  is  not  recommended.  The 
Plants  are  utilised  as  pasturage,  green  feed  or  hay 
for  sheep  and  goats.  According  to  some  authori- 
ties other  animals  will  not  eat  them  on  account 
of  the  bitter  taste,  but  the  hay  after  soaking  in 
cold  water  is  eaten  by  cows  and  horses. — Ed.] 
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The    Double  -  Flowered 
Wild    Cherry 

IS  MR.  BEAN'S  "ONE   OF"    CORRECT? 

ON  the  morning  following  the  London 
L  DafEodil  Show  I  went  to  Kew,  when 
I  I  saw  for  the  first  time  in  my  life 
'  the  double-flowered  Gean  or  Wild 
Cherry  at  its  very  best.  In  the 
distance  my  eyes  caught  sight  of  a  solitary  tree 
not  far  from  the  northern  end  of  the  ornamental 
water  alongside  the  big  Palm-house,  clothed  with 
a  wonderful  pearly  whiteness  which  stood  out 
against  the  dull  grey  sky.  What  could  it  be  ? 
Although  I  was  hurrying  home  I  determined  to 
go  to  see,  and  great  was  my  reward.  If  the 
tree  looked  well  at  a  distance,  it  looked  even  more 
lovely  when  I  was  close  to  it.  It  was  just  like  a 
huge  tangle  of  slender  branches  thickly  studded 
with  small  pendulous  bunches  of  semi-solid  half- 
balls  of  pure  white  fairy  umbrellas  blown  inside 


examination.  Whether  or  no  it  taught  me  any 
theology  I  forget,  but  the  phrase  which  often 
occvured — imdesigned  coincidences — is  still  well 
remembered,  and  I  have  found  that  it  can  be 
applied  to  all  manner  of  things.  The  two  thin 
brown  lines  on  the  grass  from  the  broad  gravel 
walk  to  the  nameplate  on  the  trunk  of  the  Gean 
told  a  tale ;  firstly,  that  many  besides  myself 
wished  to  know  its  name,  and,  secondly,  that  it  was 
not  just  one  or  two  who  were  curious  to  know, 
but  that  their  numbers  were  legion,  sufiicient  at 
all  events  to  leave  their  mark  behind  them. 

One  never  likes  to  doubt  a  single  word  written  by 
Mr.  Bean  in  that  splendid  storehouse  of  informa- 
ation,  "  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British 
Isles,"  but  w-ith  the  evidence  of  my  own  eyes 
and  the  above  undesigned  coincidence  of  the  tacit 
approval  of  hundreds  of  visitors  may  I  be  allowed 
to  suggest  that  in  another  edition  the  words  "  one 
of"  might  well  be  left  out  in  this  sentence,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  his  description  on  page  230, 
Vol.  II.,  where  he  writes  :  "  This,  the  most  beautiful 
of  Gean  Cherries,   and  one  of  the  most  beautiful 


Flowering  in  advance  of  the  foliage,  its  beauty 
is  considerably  improved  with  a  backgrotmd  of 
tall  evergreen  shrubs.  The  dainty  pink-tinted 
white  blossoms  are  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  and  borne  in  clusters  of  three 
to  five  flowers.  P.  subhirtella  is  readily  propa- 
gated by  cuttings  made  of  the  ha'f-ripened  yoimg 
shoots  about  midsummer,  inserted  in  a  close  frame- 
It  was  first  introduced  to  this  country  from  the 
Arnold  Arboretum  in  1895.  Following  his  recent 
visit  to  Japan,  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson  describes  P. 
subhirtella  as  the  most  floriferous  and  delightful 
of  the  Japanese  Cherries.  The  tree  is  unknown 
in  a  wild  state,  but  is  very  freely  cultivated,  one 
of  its  most  valued  uses  being  as  a  street  tree. 

A  Single  White  Japanese  Cherry.— Cultivated 
in  niu-series  as  Cerasus  Yoshino,  the  spray  illus- 
trated depicts  one  of  the  many  beautiful  varieties 
of  Japanese  Cherries  which  are  said  to  be  almost 
as  nimierous  in  Japan  as  the  varieties  of  Apples 
in  this  coimtry.  The  normal  flowering  season 
is  April,  but  this  spring  the  earliest  varieties 
expanded    their     first    flowers    in    March.      Very 
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THE  EARLY  FLOWERING   PRUNUS  SUBHIRTELLA. 

out  and  filled  full  of  tiny  crumpled  petals.  Here 
and  there  one  of  the  branches  left  the  central 
mass  and  stood  out,  as  it  were,  on  its  own.  It 
was  then  that  one  could  see  most  clearly  the  form 
of  the  individual  flowers  and  the  close  arrangement 
of  the  bunches  on  the  stem.  Were  it  still  a  fashion- 
able flower,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  in  Parkinson's 
time,  that  is,  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  "  to  grace  and  deck  the  persons  of  those 
that  will  weare  or  beare  them,"  I  can  well  imagine 
the  time  the  Curator  and  his  men  would  have 
with  would-be  free  bedeckers  of  themselves  or 
their  best  boy  or  girl,  and  perhaps  with  hawkers 
of  flowers,  for  there  was  a  small  clump  of  the  same 
beautiful  trees  near  the  Cumberland  gate.  Within 
a  mile  and  a  half  of  my  house  there  is  a  Lily  of 
the  Valley  wood  and  a  Daffodil  field,  so  I  know 
very  well  the  pains  people  take  to  get  such  prizes 
for  nothing. 

Paley's  "Evidences"  was  once  upon  a  time 
one  of  the  books  that  nearly  all  the  bishops  required 
ordination  candidates  to  read  for  their  deacon's 


PRUNUS     CERASUS     YOSHINO.       A     SINGLE     WHITE     JAPANESE    CHERRY. 


of  all  flowering  trees,  has  been  known  .  .  ." 
Why  is  it  that  it  is  not  more  frequently 
seen  ?  If  I  am  correct  in  my  reading  of 
Parkinson,  it  has  been  in  British  gardens  three 
hundred  years.  Joseph  Jacob. 


TWO      JAPANESE 
CHERRIES 

Mr.  Peter  Vzitch  of  Exeter  sends  flowering 
sprays  of  the  two  Japanese  Cherries  sho^vn  in 
the  accompanying  illustrations. 

Prunus  subhirtella. — This  distinct  Japanese 
Cherry  is  usually  at  its  best  during  the 
opening  days  of  April,  but  this  year,  in  com- 
mon with  most  other  spring-flowering  subjects, 
the  flowers  opened  at  least  three  weeks 
earlier  than  in  normal  seasons.  It  is  a  wide, 
spreading  twiggy  tree  of  moderate  size,  light  in 
character,  and  very  effective  as  a  lawn  specimen. 


useful  and  attractive  in  many  positions  in  the 
garden,  the  Japanese  Cherries  are  perhaps  seen  at 
their  best  as  lawn  specimens  with  a  clean  stem  to 
at  least  4  feet  or  5  feet  from  the  ground. 


Apple  Beauty  of  Kent. — The  origin  cf  this 
excellent  .Apple  is  somewhat  uncertain,  but  it' 
came  into  notice  about  rSoo.  Although  catalogued 
as  culinary,  it  is,  when  thoroughly  ripe,  quite 
desirable  as  a  dessert  variety.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  cooking  Apples  I  know  and  can  hardly 
be  spoken  too  highly  of.  Season,  January  to  mid- 
.April,  according  to  locality  in  which  it  is  grown. 
The  fruits  are  large  and  somewhat  conical  in 
shape,  the  flesh  being  tender  though  slightly 
acid  in  taste.  It  is  a  very  handsome  .Apple,  with 
yellow  skin  streaked  with  red.  I  saw  a  tree  bearing 
excellent  fruits  of  this  variety  in  an  orchard  in 
Ampthill  Park  Gardens  last  year.  It  may  be 
recommended  as  a  standard  for  both  private  and 
market  growers,  and  deserves  to  be  more  widely 
grown  as  it  is  really  excellent. — H.  Turner. 
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4  inches  Jiigli  and  bearing  biiglit  pink  flowers, 
which  are  very  fragrant.  A  native  of  the 
Southern  Tyrol,  it  thrives  best  when  given  a 
position  fully  exposed  to  the  sun. 


THE  notes  on  early  flowering  Magnolias 
in  The  Garden  of  .^pril  3,  made  me 
feel  almost  young  again.  They  conjured 
up  a  vision  of  a  small  boy  in  a  sailor 
suit,  hidden  away  behind  the  curtain  in 
a  deep  window  seat  of  his  gi'andniother's  old  home 
in  Gloucestershire,  with  a  bound  volume  of  The 
Garden  on  his  knee  and  the  hope  in  his  heart  that 
he  would  be  overlooked  for  the  constitutional  on 
that  muddy  November  morning.  It  was  there  I 
imbibed  much  of  my  love  for  plants  and  the  desire 
to  gather  together  all  the  desirable 
species  and  forms  of  many  of  the 
genera  of  which  those  early 
volumes  gave  such  excellent  short 
monographs. 

Such  a  review  of  a  genus  as 
H.  C.  has  now  given  us,  is  always 
helpful.  It  is  a  Pisgah  view  of 
the  Promised  Land,  a  glimpse  of 
that  ideal  garden  we  hope  to 
posesss,  someday,  in  which  all  the 
best  available  forms  of  a  good 
fimily  of  plants  will  grow  side 
by  side.  With  its  excellent  illus- 
trations and  up-to-date  information, 
it  seems  to  me  to  have  but  one 
fault.  It  is  too  short,  and  that 
through  the  omission  of  one  species, 
M.  Kobus.  This  is  a  great 
favourite  of  mine,  owing  to  its 
hardiness  and  tree-like  habit,  going 
up  and  minding  its  own  business 
so  pleasantly,  instead  of  spreading 
out  into  its  neighbours.  It  is  too 
often  overlooked  by  those  planting 
flowering  trees,  perhaps  owing  to 
its  rather  faint  praise  in  books. 
The  Botanical  Magazine  plate  of  it, 
page  8478,  is  unfortunately  far 
from  flattering,  having  been  drawn 
in  an  abnormal  season,  when 
"  having  been  retarded  for  three 
or  four  weeks  by  a  long  continued 
cold  spell,"  the  tree  did  not  flower 
until  May,  and  the  leaves  appeared 
with  the  flowers  instead  of  after 
them — 3.  very  desirable  accident 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  , 
draughtsman  of  a  botanical  figure, 
but  utterly  destructive  of  the 
plant's  natural  grace  and  artistic 
value.  The  flowers  are  not  so  large 
as  those  of  M,  conspicua,  say  its 
detractors ;  they  are  larger  than 
those  of  M.  stellata,  say  I,  Ah, 
but  they  have  not  so  many  petals, 
say  they.  AH  the  more  graceful, 
I  retort.  One  of  its  great  charms 
to  my  eye  is  the  likeness  at  one 
stage  of  the  flowers'  life  to  a  large 
white  Cyclamen.  They  are  very  lovely  on  the 
bare  brown  twigs  up  against  a  background  of 
blue  sky,  far  enough  apart  from  one  another  for 
the  Cyclamen-shaped  young  folk,  or  the  almost 
Iris-shaped  grown-ups,  to  show  off  their  distinct 
and  equally  beautiful  outlines. 

I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  against  M.  stellata, 
but  I  have  sometimes  wished  it  would  not  pack  its 
flowers  quite  so  densely  while  at  its  full  tide  of 
blooming.  When  the  first  flowers  to  open  stand 
out  in  contrast  to  the  fur-coated  unopened  buds, 
it  is  indeed  lovely.  Then  it  becomes  a  solid  white 
mass,  much  of  the  beauty  of  form  of  the  blossoms 
is  lost,  and  later  still  the  brown  of  fading  petals  is 


too  obvious  and  one  longs  to  shake  the  tree  well 
until  they  should  all  be  knocked  off. 

M.  Kobus  escapes  this  crowded  effect  and  allows 
room  for  the  dying  petals  to  fall  more  readily. 
I  recall  a  gloriously  fine  April  day  I  spent  at 
Mount  Usher  about  ^our  years  ago,  when  we 
compared  the  charms  of  the  three  kindi'cd  Magnolias, 
stellata,  Kobus  and  salicifolia.  We  gave  the  prize 
to  the  last  for  perfection  of  form  of  flower  and  its 
slender  twigs,  which  were  so  nearly  invisible 
from   a   distance    that   the    blossoms   looked   like 


M.'^GNOLI.\     KOBUS. 
[Much   reduced).      From   a   drawing   by   E.  A .   Bowles 

large  white  butterflies  hovering  in  the  air.  I  cannot 
induce  it  to  grow  so  well  here,  so  I  content  myself 
with  the  next  best  for  butterfly  effect,  M.  Kobus, 
and  hope  it  will  some  day  tower  up  into  a  tree  of 
70  feet  to  80  feet  as  it  is  said  to  do  in  Japan.  I 
tiiink  I  have  two  distinct  forms,  the  larger  flowered 
one,  from  which  the  drawing  was  made  may  be 
tbe  var.  borealis,  which  is  the  desirable  one,  both 
tor  size  of  flower  and  also  as  being  the  taller 
grower. 

Daphne  petraea.  —  There  are  two  or  tluree 
plants  of  this  dwaci  alpine  shrub  now  in  flower 
in   the  rock  garden    at    Kew.      They    are    about 


Blake's    Plant    Names 

By  James   Britten,    F.L.S. 

SINCE  writing  my  notes  published  in 
The  Garden  for  February  14,  I  have 
been  through  Blake's  book  carefully, 
and  have  endeavoured  to  find  out  some- 
thing about  him,  but  in  vain.  His  name 
and  the  title  of  his  work  appear  in  such  books  as 
Johnson's  "  History  of  Gardening," 
but  nothing  else,  and  aU  that  I 
can  cUscover  about  him  is  derived 
from  his  volume.  Neither  the 
preface  nor  the  "  Epistle  Dedi- 
catory "  have  date  nor  adchess. 
The  latter  is  addressed  "  to  the 
right  worshipful  William  Ouglander 
Esq  .  .  .  Son  and  Heir  to  the 
late  Sir  John  Ouglander."  This 
was  Sir  John  Oglander  (1585- 
1655) — Blake's  freedom  in  ortho- 
graphy will  be  noted — of  whom  an 
account  will  be  found  in  the 
"  Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 
graphy" (Vol.  XIII,  page  34); 
he  was  Deputy  Governor  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  (1624-43)  *ud  twice 
arrested  for  royalism. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Blake 
was  an  Irishman.  At  any  rate  he 
knew  Irish  ways,  as  the  note  on 
the  Potato,  quoted  later,  shows, 
and  he  concludes  his  description 
of  "  Figs  of  IncUa "  (Opuntia 
\'ulgaris  by  saying  "  these  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  Earl  of  Meath's 
Garden  in  Ireland"  (page  77).  A 
curious  though  indirect  confir- 
mation of  my  suspicion  is  found 
in  the  name  "Tongue-grass," 
which  he  assigns  to  the  Garden 
Cress  (Lepidium  sativum).  The 
only  entry  of  this  name  in  our 
"  Dictionary  of  English  Plant 
Names  "  is  quoted  from  Threlkeld's 
"  Synopsis  Stirpium  Hibernicarum" 
(r727),  where  Cress  is  said  to  be 
sold  in  Ireland  by  "  the  siUy  name 
of  Tongue-grass  ;  "  nor  have  I  met 
with  it  elsewhere.  I  may  take  this 
opportunity  01  correcting  an  error 
in  the  "  Dictionary,"  that  I  am 
sorry  to  find  repeated  on  our 
authority  in  the  "  English  Dialect 
Dictionary,"  by  which  the  name  is 
also  assigned  to  the  Chickweed. 
This  arose  from  a  misinterpreta- 
tion of  Threlkeld's  note  on  that 
plant,  which  he  says  "  is  found 
among  Cresses  called  by  the  vulgar  name  of 
Tongue  -  grass  "—the  name  refers  not  to  the 
Chickweed,  but  to  the  Cresses  among  which  it 
grew. 

Blake  has  three  references  to  London  which 
seem  to  indicate  personal  knowledge.  He  speaks 
of  dwarf  Cypresses  ("  Ciprus  ")  planted  "  round 
the  quarters  of  a  Garden  ;  and  it  is  the  newest 
work  that  is  growing,  witness  his  Majesties  new 
Garden  at  St.  Jameses"  (page  77);  "about 
London  they  make  a  great  profit  of  the  cuttings 
of  Laurell"  (page  80);  "everyone  can  say,  set 
Sage  in  May,  and  it  will  never  decay,  truly  that 
is   a  long   day,    but   if    that   were   true,    the   last 
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Winter  [1663]  would  not  have  killed  most  of  the 
Sage  about  London"  (page  120).  He  also  refers 
(page  79)  to  "  the  Lord  of  Brobston's  garden," 
which  I  cannot  locate.  He  had  prepared  another 
"  Book  which  is  coming  forth  entitled  The 
Gardeners  Rule"  (page  129),  but  of  this  nothing 
is  known.  His  references  to  other  authors  are 
confined  to  Gervase  Markham.  whose  name 
appears  in  the  extraordinary  guise  of  "  Gravos 
Marcombe "  (page  47)  and  "  Gravous  Marcom " 
(page  rjo),  and  "  Mr.  Purchas,"  who  "  took  up 
[his]  time  to  study  curiosities  about  ordering 
[Tulip]  seed"  (page  71);  the  latter  apparently 
published  on  Daffodils,  as  Blake  says  "  I  might 
describe  them  as  Mr.  Purchas  hath 
done"  (page  29).  I  have  been  unable 
to  find  any  reference  to  an  author  of 
this  name. 

The  book  is  worth  going  through 
from  a  literary  point  of  view.  Apart 
from  those  which  owe  their  interest 
to  the  author's  erratic  spelling,  there 
are  many  words  not  of  common 
occurrence.  In  "The  Conclusion" 
Blake  drops  into  verse.  Speaking  of 
"they  that  believe  not  the  Bible" 
he  says  "  Let  them  learn  how  to  con- 
fute or  confirm  these  observations 
following  : 
"  Canst   thou  behold  any  building  or 

artificial  work  so  rare, 
But    presently    conclude    that    the 

hand  of  an  Artificer  was  there  ?  " 
and  so  on  for  fourteen  lines.  He  was 
doubtless  the  author  of  the  modest 
appreciation  expressed  on  the  title- 
page : 
"  Search  the  World,   and  there's  not 

to  be  found 
A  Book  so  good  as  this  for  Garden 

ground." 
Other  rhymes  occur  at  the  foot  of 
two  of  the  plans  of  "  Knotts "  for 
"  the  Garden  of  Pleasure  "  with  which 
the  book  begins.  From  the  first  we 
learn  that  Blake  was  not  married : 

"  Here  I  have  made  the  true  Lovers 

Knott 
To  ty  it  in  Marriage  was  never  my 

Lott." 
The  other  runs  : 

"  Cross  Diamonds  in  the  paper  I  doe 

frame 
And  in  the  ground  I  can  draw   the 

same." 
An  especially  interesting  and  unique 
feature  in  Mr.  Jacob's  copy  is  the 
series  of  beautifully  written  contemporary 
notes  which  are  written  on  the  back  of  the 
plans.  These  contain  lists  of  plants  for  each 
month,  indicating  how  and  in  what  form 
they  are  to  be  planted  and  what  gardening 
operations  should  take  place,  and  are,  in  fact, 
a  precis  of  the  volume  itself.  There  are  also  lists 
of  the  "  best  sorts  of  Cherries,  Apples  and  Pears," 
directions  from  "  my  Brother  Brown  about 
Flowers,"  "  my  Mother's  directions  about  Spara- 
gras,"  "  Cadman's  directions  "  on  various  matters, 
and  a  list  of  plants  "sent  Sept.  r7,  1653,"  with 
directions  as  to  treatment  on  arrival — "  French 
lavender  :  if  y''  stalkes  of  ys  be  any  whit  dry, 
lay  y™  in  water  a  little  before  they  be  set  " — 
and  notes  such  as  "  The  Anemonies  have  y^  earth 
about  y™  to  preserve  y"!  on  y^  journey.  Break 
yC  roots  in  pieces  and  set  them,  every  bit  will 
grow.  Some  of  ym  are  choice  ones,  cS:  y^  names 
written    upon    y^    papers."      The    date    1653    is 


puzzling,  as  the  book  was  not  published  until 
1664.  Probably  they  were  transcribed  from 
memoranda,  as  all  seem  to  have  been  written  at 
the  same  time. 

The  following  notes  are  arranged  in  the  order 
of  the  book.  The  headings  are  those  of  the  various 
sections  into  which  it  is  divided.  I  have  not 
included  the  names  already  noted  by  Mr.  Jacob  or 
in  my  former  article. 

Flowers. 

Bee-Flower  "is  so  called  because  it  beareth  a 
Flower  in  shape  like  a  Bee ;  whether  I  may 
properly  call  it  a  Flower  or  the  seed  I'll  not  dispute, 
but  such  a  like  thing  in  shape  and  colour  it  putteth 
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forth  at  the  time  of  seeding."  Blake  thinks 
"  any  further  description  not  worth  the  labour." 
I  cannot  identify  it. 

Crow's  Foo/ =garden  Ranunculus. 

Crok-us :  "  from  the  Qualon-Crokus  you  may 
save  Safforn."  There  is  an  elaborate  description 
of  a  method  of  altering  "  the  colour  of  this 
Flower,  I  think  it  a  variety"  by  a  preparation  of 
various  ingi'edients,  including  ,"  the  juyee  of  a 
Laren  "  and  "  Mallows  and  Lapeons  tails." 

Crains-bill,  from  the  description,  cannot  be  a 
Geranium. 

"  Cornalion  Gillifiowcrs "  (this  is  the  uniform 
spelling  of  Carnation)  and  "  Clove-Gilliflowers " 
are  described  at  great  length.  Of  the  former  he 
says  : 

"  One  thing  more  I  give  you  and  I  have  done  : 
if  you  shall  have  any  of  these  Flowers  stolen, 
and  if  you  would  be  revenged  on  the  party,  or 
would  put  a  jest  or  a  jeer,  you  shall  accomplish 


your  desire  thus  ;  take  an  Elecompane  root  dry 
and  beaten  to  powder,  then  sprinkle  it  upon  your 
Gilliflowers,  or  put  it  into  the  midst,  then  give 
your  Flowers  to  the  party  that  you  desire  to  be 
revenged  of,  let  it  be  a  he  or  a  she  they  will  delight 
in  smelling  to  it,  then  they  will  draw  this  powder 
into  their  nostrils  which  will  make  them  fall  a 
sneezing,  and  a  great  trouble  to  the  eyes." 

"  Double  Cowslips  are  fit  to  be  planted  for  the 
use  of  their  Flowers  in  sallets." 

Dragons-claw  "  riseth  up  with  dark-green  leaves 
like  black  Elivert "  (Hellebore  ?)=  Monkshood 
(Aconitum  Napellus). 

"  African,  by  some  called  the  African  Marigold." 
Everlasting-life. — This     should      be 
,\naphalis  margaritacea,    but  a  Heli- 
chrysum  seems  to  be  intended. 

Flower-de-luce. — The  last  paragraph 
is  so  quaint  as  to  deserve  quotation. 
"  This  Flower  is  a  great  ornament  to 
a  garden,  and  for  beautifying  01 
rooms,  being  placed  in  Flower-pots,  and 
an  excellent  shape  it  hath,  which  my 
artlesse  pen  cannot  describe  in 
writing,  but  in  draught  work,  my 
Pen,  Rule  and  Compasse  hath  walked 
a  station,  and  set  it  forth  in  its  own 
shape  and  fashion,  and  so  I  leave 
this  worthy  Flower  to  your  care." 

"  French  Pinks,  otherwise  called 
French-Daises  by  others  None-so- 
pretty  "=  London  Pride  (Saxifraga 
umbrosa),  which  is  often  known  by 
the  third  name. 

Foxes-glove  "  springeth  up  with  a 
blade  like  the  Corne-flag"  i.e.,  a 
Gladiolus,  a  species  of  which  seems 
to  be  intended. 

Herbit. — Of  this  there  is  a  long 
description  of  which  I  can  make 
nothing. 

Humble-plant. — "  When  it  is  in  its 
perfection  if  a  man  or  a  woman  go  to 
it  and  touch  it  with  their  hand  this 
plant  will  bow  to  them,  therefore  an 
humble  plant."  I  should  have  thought 
this  was  Mimosa  pudica  (the  Sensitive 
Plant),  but  the  description  hardly  fits, 
and  the  latter  is  described  later. 

"  Hearts-Ease  or  Wall   Flowers." — 

Turner  and  Lyte  so  apply  the  name. 

"  Indian-wheat     or     Christmas- 

flower." — I  cannot  identify  this  from 

the  description. 

Ladies-Thistle  =Carduus  Marianus. 

"  Ladies-smcckes,    otherwise    called 

Blew-caps  or  White-caps,"  so  far    as 

the    description    of    the     plant    goes, 

is  Cardamine  pratensis,  but  the  flower 

is  described  as  "  with  five  leaves,  in  shape  and 

bignesse  like  a  Dogg-rose." 

(To  be  continued.) 


PRIMULA     FRONDOSA 

Of  the  many  Primulas  that  are  ideal  subjects  for 
the  rock  garden,  few  produce  a  more  charming 
eftect  than  Primula  frondosa,  the  umbels  of  rosy- 
lilac  coloured  flowers  giving  a  very  pleasing  con- 
trast against  the  fine  silvery  rosettes  of  white 
mealy  foliage.  It  closely  resembles  our  native 
Birds-Eye  Primrose  (Primula  farinosa),  but  it  is 
a  stronger  grower,  with  a  little  larger  flower,  and 
more  easily  grown.  It  is  a  native  of  Bulgaria,  is 
easily  increased  by  division,  or  by  seed,  which  it 
produces  quite  freely.  The  illustration  is  of 
plants  twelve  months  after  sowing  the  seed. 
Cambridge  Botanic  Gardens.       F.  G.  Preston. 
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A     NOTE     ON     KEW 


Bv     "  SOMERS." 

{Continued  from  page    231.) 


AMONC.  the  turfy  tribe  of  alpines  the  neat 
Armeria  ca;spitosa  is  a  choice  and 
lovely  thing.  Here  and  there,  springing 
i  from  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  were  little 
^  colonies  of  British  Ferns,  a  most  attrac- 
tive feature  in  this  or  any  alpine  garden.  Of 
course,  only  the  smaller  species  could  be  admitted, 
and  these  only  in  moderation.  Certainly  the 
presiding  genius  of  this  rock  garden  has  not  over- 
done the  Fern  element.  The  Ceterach  and  Rue 
Spleenwort  would  be  charming,  introduced  in 
sufficient  quantity  here  and  there  in  spare  crevices, 
but  I  saw  neither  of  these  Ferns,  though  that  may 
have  been  my  own  fault.  Very  delightful,  among 
so  many  flowering  plants,  is  an  occasional  colony 
of  the  Oak  Fern,  especially,  I  think,  while  it  is 
still  in  the  unfurling  stage.  It  was  pleasant  also 
to  come  upon  a  healthy  clump  of 
Polypodium  Robertianum,  and  in- 
structive to  be  told  by  the  label  that  it 
is  not  entitled  to  specific  rank,  this 
Fern  being  a  variety  of  P.  dryopteris. 
One  diminutive  Fern  growing  in  a 
sunnv  crevice  was  labelled  "  .^sple- 
nium  viride,"  and  much  I  should 
have  liked  to  see  how  Kew  experts 
grow  the  Green  Spleenwort  in  the 
open.  But  the  Fern  so  labelled  was 
some  Cystopteroid  form  ;  and,  indeed, 
in  the  position  where  the  Fern  in 
•question  grew  I  don't  think  A,  viride 
could  be  made  to  grow  with  any 
coaxing  or  under  any  compulsion. 
Let  us  hope  that  no  budding  pteri- 
dologist  may  catch  sight  of  this  label 
and  so  descend  to  his  grave  with 
erroneous  notions  of  the  lovely  little 
Creen  Spleenwort,  for  it  is  by  no 
means  a  common  British  Fern,  and 
even  a  Fern-lover  might  live  a  life- 
time without  coming  across  it  in  any 
of  its  habitats.  Not  much  use  seems 
to  be  made  in  this  rock  garden  of 
the  common  and  easy  llaidenhair 
Spleenwort  (A,  Trichomanes),  yet 
what  a  fine  rock  subject  it  is,  and 
how  its  graceful  little  fronds  set  oii 
almost  every  manner  of  alpine  flower 
F'urtber,  how  easy  it  is  to  please, 
how  content  with  sun  or  shade  ;  only 
give  it  a  little  rain,  and  even  of  this 
it  can  do  with  less  than  many  of  its  neighbours. 
All  of  which  the  Kew  people  know  as  well  as  I 
do  and  better  ;  and  no  doubt  there  were  hosts  of 
these  little  Ferns  about,  though  I  failed  to  see 
them,  J 

I  am  afraid  I  have  been  saymg  many  things 
about  the  Kew  rock  garden  without  saying  much, 
but  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  further  indulgence 
of  mentioning  the  half-hour  of  recreation  and 
amusement  I  had  from  the  bog  garden,  an  admir- 
able and,  for  its  purpose,  I  should  think,  an  effective 
mimicry  in  little  of  Nature's  handiwork  in  bogs. 
When  I  call  it  a  "  toy"  reproduction  of  Nature's 
bog  work,  I  mean  no  disrespect  or  depreciation. 
After  all,  it  is  a  toy,  and  is  intended  to  subserve 
the  uses  of  a  toy — a  large  and  instructive  toy 
such  as  might  have  been  made  by  a  gardener  in 
Brobdingnag  to  amuse  and  instruct  the  Princess 
Glumdaclitch  when  she  was  a  little  tot  in  the 
nursery,  standing  no  higher  than  ten  foot  six  or 
so  in  her  little  socks.  Me  at  least,  a  child  of 
older  growth  though  of  smaller  dimensions,  it 
certainly  amused,  besides  giving  one  abundantly 


to  think.  This  bog  garden  is  a  little  peaty  flat, 
bisected  lengthwise  by  a  stream;  which  a  good 
deal  mystified  mc,  I  confess,  as  to  its  origin  and 
ultimate  destiny.  How  or  whither  it  disappears 
after  serving  its  purpose  I  cannot  tell — possibly, 
like  the  river  Alph,  "  through  caverns  measure- 
less to  man,  down  to  a  sunless  sea  "  ;  through 
some  sunless  Cloaca,  more  likely,  into  the  turbid 
ocean  of  the  Thames.  As  I  considered  this 
problematic  streamlet,  certain  versicles  of  Goethe's 
came  to  my  tongue,  lines  of  which,  till  then, 
I  had  not  thought  for  many  a  year.  I  will  not 
offend  the  patriotism  of  The  Garden  by  repro- 
ducing these  in  the  now  to  us  tainted  tongue  in 
which  they  were  originally  written  ;  but  since 
Goethe  at  this  time  of  day  is  less  a  Germanthan 
a  world  poet,   there  can  surely  be  no  offence  if 


supplies  it  with  moisture,  issuing  from  a  gulch, 
ravine  or  canyon,  some  4  feet  deep  or  so,  in  the 
circumambient  wall,  along  the  side  of  which, 
in  an  attitude  lately  made  fashionable  by  the 
British  Government,  but  in  this  case  with  some 
grace  and  dignity,  a  Cotoncaster  (humifusa,  I 
think,  if  it  is  not  C.  Pyrenaica)  is  climbing 
down.  The  bog  garden  is  ostensibly  formed  by 
peaty  detritus  brought  hither  by  the  stream  from 
higher  levels,  and  evenly  deposited,  presumably 
in  time  of  flood,  over  a  superficies  of  a  considerable 
number  of  square  feet,  the  whole  forming  an 
alluvial  fiat  planted  with  a  variety  of  things 
requiring  various  degrees  of  moisture,  from  the 
Lent  Roses  and  Anemone  sylvestris  that  nestle 
in  luxuriant  clumps  at  the  base  of  the  cliff  to 
various  Primulas — involucrata,  rosea,  japonica — 
which,  while  they  like  to  have  their  noses  in  the 
upper  air  and  the  sunshine,  love  also  to  have  the 
points  of  their  toes  in  the  ooze.  That  stately 
herb  Rodgersia  podophylla  was  just  unfurling  its 
parasols.  A  Rumex  in  the  far-off'  corner  looked 
handsome  enough,   though,   if  that  were  all,   the 


ORIGINAL      DRIPPING     WELL     AT     KEW. 


I  give  his  thought  in  couplets,  which  limp,  perhaps, 
but  at  least  are  English  undefiled.  .A.nyhow, 
"  if  you  find  them  wondrous  short,  thej-  cannot 
hold  you  long," 

"  Silvery  Brooklet,  on  thy  brink 
Puzzling  I  stand,  and  think  and  think  ; 
Dear  Brook,  like  me,  how  little  thou  knowest 
Whence  thou  comest  or  whither  thou  goest," 

That  is  all — not  much,  is  it  ? 

It  is  after  rounding  a  bold  and  beetling  cliff, 

5  feet  high  at  least,  or  by  the  theodolite  possibly 

6  feet,  that  you  come  upon  the  bog  garden.  A 
notable  feature  in  the  Kew  alpine  landscape  is 
this  crag — grey,  massive,  frowning,  with  two 
flourishing  wisps  of  Iberis  sempervirens  over- 
hanging its  jutting  brow,  also  a  bunch  of  what 
looks  like  pendent  Lavender  but  which  the  label 
proclaims  a  Helichrysum,  also,  hugging  the  stone, 
a  characteristic  and  interesting  pendent  Pine  of 
somewhat  serpentine  habit.  Snuggling  in  the 
corner  formed  by  these  "  piled  stones  "  lies  the 
bog  garden,   and  into  it  pours  the  stream  which 


common  weed  which  we  all  know  so  intimately, 
can,  if  it  has  fair  play,  hold  its  own  for  beauty 
with  most  Docks.  Also  did  I  not  see  there, 
or  was  it  somewhere  else,  a  glaucous  patch,  but 
flowerless,  of  the  shy  and  difficult  Omphalodes 
LucilliiE  ?  If  you  would  see  the  pale  turquoise 
discs  of  this  lovely  Navelwort,  you  must  go  to 
the  Alpine  House.  One  bog  plant  I  found  specially 
new  and  interesting,  the  most  striking  thing  in 
the  whole  alluvial  flat  it  seemed  to  me,  a  robust, 
rather  coarse,  yellow-spathed  Aroid  it  looked, 
and  a  distant  label  told  me,  as  far  as  I  could  make 
it  out,  that  it  was  generically  a  Lysichitum. 

The  plants  were  much,  so  were  the  rocks  ;  but, 
after  all,  the  chief  allurement  of  the  bog  garden 
lay  for  me  in  the  mystery  of  the  little  stream, 
which  is  as  much  as  to  say  in  that  part  of  the 
stream  which  was  beyond  my  ken.  If  I  could 
only  have  known  where  it  came  from,  my  fancy 
might  have  had  some  peace.  But  I  could  not  see 
beyond  the  gap  where  the  procumbent  Cotoneaster 
was  clambering  down.  The  water  comes  apparently 
from   some   unexplored   and   unknown   region   of 
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cloud  far  up  in  the  Kew  highlands — a  fairy  upland, 
probably  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Director 
himself.  I  question  whether  the  shady  dankness 
of  its  upper  reaches  have  ever  been,  humanly 
speaking,  explored.  There  surely,  if  anywhere, 
the  Green  Spleenwort  is  at  home  on  the  dripping 
boulders.  And  there,  you  may  depend  upon  it — 
I  know  it  as  well  as  if  I  had  seen  it  with  my  mortal 
eye — in  the  languorous  nights  of  June  the  Fairies 
strip  and  dip — Titania  and  her  posse  comitatiis 
of  elves — laying,  ere  they  dip,  their  elfin  duds 
upon  some  mossy  stone.  If  only,  while  they 
splash  one  another  in  their  pool,  some  enterprising 
purloiner  could  steal  their  wardrobe  and  send 
it  to  the  Daily  Mail,  what  a  fillip,  to  be  sure,  it 
would  give  to  fashion,  from  Middlesex  Street  to 


in  the  true  plant.  It  flowers  in  April  and  remains 
in  beauty  for  some  weeks.  It  is  best  divided 
after   blooming,    towards   the   end   of   May ;     this 


should  be  done  every  three  years.  The  illustration 
shows  it  as  an  edging  about  9  inches  high  in  its 
third  year.  G.  J. 


PROBLEMS  AND  PITFALLS  IN  PLUMS 


I 


WAS  much  interested  in  the  article  on 
"  Problems  and  Pitfalls  in  Plums  "  (page  19?). 
"  .A.rvensis "  seems  to  be  in  great  trouble 
about  his  Plum  trees,  and  the  few  fruits  he 
has  obtained  from  them,  I  should  like  to  say 
few   words   about   my   own    Plum  trees,   which 
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AN     EDGING     OF     THE     TRUE     PULMON.\RIA     AZUREA. 


Mayfair.  Then,  indeed,  might  we  hope  for  flowing 
amplitude  of  skirt,  for  the  ideal  bodice,  modestly 
concealing  yet  sufficiently  revealing  the  bust 
divine,  for  beauty,  grace,  modesty,  elegance  and 
a  dictionary  of  other  equally  admirable  abstract 
qualities.  O  Euphrosyne  !  could  the  Director  of 
Kew  only  purloin,  or,  if  he  is  squeamish,  cause 
to  be  purloined,  one  of  those  fairy  suits,  just  for 
a  pattern,  how  happy  should  we  all  be  !  And  yet 
I  do  not  know.  You  never  can  tell.  It  is  unsafe 
to  argue  from  one  kind  of  nature  to  another, 
from  the  earth-born  to  the  aboriginal  of  Mars, 
from  the  elfin  to  the  human.  The  fairies  we 
know  and  can  be  sure  of,  but  not  so  sure  of  our 
own  species.  What  the  fairies  are  now  they  were 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  what  they  were  in 
her  time  doubtless  they  had  been  in  the  oak 
thickets  of  Dodona  two  thousand  years  before. 
Whereas  humanity — including  as  it  does  manity 
and  womanity — he  would  be  a  clever  seer  who 
should  forecast  what  that  will  be  putting  on — 
or  possibly  putting  off — even  a  season  hence. 
Titania,  I  understand,  has  her  gowns  cut  by  elfin 
tailoresses  out  of  Rose  and  Poppy  leaves  ;  whereas, 
if  one  may  judge  the  direction  of  the  wind  from 
the  drift  of  the  straws  in  Regent  Street  and 
Piccadilly,  the  trend  of  our  time  is  to  Fig  leaves 
and  simplicity. 

The   True  Pulmonaria  azurea 

This  is  a  valuable  plant,  not  common  in  gardens  ; 
a  distinct  improvement  on  what  is  usually  sold 
for  it,  which  is  a  cultivated  form  of  the  native 
Pulmonaria  angustifolia.  The  bloom  is  in  the 
usual  form  of  a  twin  head,  each  division  having 
five  or  six  flowers  half  an  inch  across  of  purest 
blue  ;  the  outsides  of  the  unopened  buds  only 
are  purple.  In  the  better  known  forms  the  leaf 
has   some   spotting,    but    this    is    entirely    absent 


behaved  very  badly  for  a  long  time.  Some  years 
ago  I  planted  about  a  dozen  nice  young  bush 
Plum  trees  in  my  garden  and  expected  wonders 
from  them  within  a  year  or  so  of  planting.  This 
hope  was  not  realised  though  by  any  means.  Quite 
the  reverse  !  The  trees  grew  away  most  vigorously 
for  several  years,  but  never  a  sign  of  fruit  did  I 
see.  The  shoots  and  foliage  were  luxuriant  each 
year — quite  "  tropical,"  in  fact — and  the  more 
I  cut  away  the  more  they  grew.  I  root-pruned 
and  did  all  I  could,  but  they  gave  nothing  in  return 
for  all  my  work.  Once  or  twice  I  thought  of  cutting 
them  down,  but  it  seemed  a  pity  to  do  this  as  they 
had  grown  into  fine  trees  by  now.  After  growing 
in  this  way  for  ten  or  twelve  years  and  attaining 
a  huge  size  I  noticed  the  growth  began  to  be  more 
natural,  the  shoots  were  not  so  long,  or  thick, 
and  the  leaves  not  so  strong  looking — but  still, 
there  was  hardly  ever  a  scrap  of  blossom  and 
never  a  Plum.  (This  was  after  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  years — not  profitable  trees  exactly)- 
There  they  stood,  and  I  did  nothing  to  them  as 
the  years  went  by.  Five  years  ago  a  great  change 
took  place  in  the  trees,  great  numbers  of  blossoms 
were  seen  in  the  spring,  and  I  was  surprised  to  see 
later  on  that  year  some  splendid  fruit.  Ever, 
since  the  trees  have  fruited  better  each  year 
so  I  am  glad,  indeed,  now  I  did  not  cut  them  down. 
Last  year  the  crop  was  splendid,  and  the  year 
before  that  the  trees  nearly  broke  down  with  fruit. 
This  year  the  trees  were  covered  in  blossom,  every 
twig  was  fidl,  and  I  feel  sure  I  shall  have  another 
amazing  crop  of  Plums  this  autumn  if  the  weather 
proves  favourable.  I  have  three  splendid  Green- 
gages (I  wish  I  knew  their  names).  They  are  all 
most  delicious  dessert  Plums.  One  is  a  small 
dark  green,  quite  round  Greengage  ;  the  second 
a  small,  yellowish  Gage,  very  juicy  and  sweet. 
The  other,  ripe  about  mid- June,  is  a  fairly  large 
Gage,   a  lovely  pale  yellow,  sweet  and  delicious. 


(This  Plum,  even  when  it  is  hard  and  green  in 
early  June,  is  most  delicious  when  stewed.)  One 
year  I  sent  a  few  small  boxes  of  this  choice  dessert 
Plum  to  market — boxes  holding  about  2S 
Plums — and  I  was  paid  from  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  a  box. 

It  certainly  seems  as  though  something  must 
be  wrong  when  trees  take  so  long  to  fruit — either  in 
the  soil  or  the  trees.  Surely  it  is  unusual  for  bush 
trees  to  take  such  a  tremendous  time  to  fruit. 
It  was  not  for  the  want  of  root  or  branch  pruning. 
This  had  been  done  carefully.  No  ;  and  it  was 
not  for  the  want  of  lime  or  anything  of  that  sort, 
or  because  of  poor  soil,  I  am  sure.  (This  is  good 
land  for  fruit  trees.)  What  was  it  then  ?  A 
question  not  easy  to  answer,  I  think.  All  I  can 
suggest  is  that  the  soil  was  too  good  !  That  they 
were  too  well  fed  is,  I  believe,  the  solution. 

If  you  have  Plum  trees  that  will  not  fruit — 
and  Pears  are  sometimes  the  same — do  not  dig 
them  up  nor  cut  away  too  much  of  the  vigorous 
young  growths.  Just  let  them  alone,  they  will 
fruit  all  right  in  time.  Those  strong,  healthy  shoots 
they  often  throw  out  will  some  day  be  covered  in 
flowers  and  fruit  from  top  to  bottom.  If  you  cut 
these  suckers  (some  people  call  them  so,  I  believe} 
away  you  are  cutting  blossom  and  fruit  away  as 
well.  On  these  strong  shoots  the  trees  will  some- 
day yield  some  splendid  fruit. 

Are  Greengages  shy  bearers  ?  I  do  not  think 
there  is  much  shyness  about  them  when  once  they 
have  made  a  start.  My  Gages  are  not  at  all  shy 
with  me  (now  they  know  me  !)  and  usually  give 
a  fine  crop  of  Plums.  I  have  a  Jefferson  (bush 
Plum),  a  Coe's  Golden  Drop  (bush),  a  huge  Victoria 
(bush),  one  enormous  bush  Greengage,  another 
enormous  bush  Gage  (large  yellow),  and  a  big 
bush  tree  of  a  large  black  dessert  Plum.  All  these 
bear  splendidly. 

I  should  like  to  say  here,  I  have  a  large  bush 
Pear  tree.  It  has  grown  bolt  upright,  just  like  a 
Poplar -tree.  It  is  a  splendid  Pear  and  has  a  most 
beautiful  colour  all  over  it  in  autumn.  It  is 
long  in  shape  and  keeps  fairly  well,  but  I  cannot 
say  for  certain  what  its  name  is.  This  tree  did  not 
bear  for  years,  but  sent  out  annual  shoots  about 
5  feet  long.  It  is  about  30  feet  or  more  in 
height,  I  should  say,  very  healthy  and  strong,  and 
looks  as  though  it  means  to  grow  another  30  feet. 
This  year  it  had  a  fine  show  of  blossom,  so  I  expect 
a  good  crop  of  Pears  later  on  from  this  remarkable 
tree.  It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  what  others 
have  to  sav  about  bush  trees.     S.  M.  Hallowes. 


Zinnias. — This  beautiful  subject  is  not  just 
as  easily  managed  as  one  might  wish,  but  a  really 
well  grown  bed  is  so  outstanding  an  object  in  the 
garden  that  even  a  good  deal  of  trouble  will  be 
amply  repaid.  Seedlings  in  boxes  do  not  trans- 
plant well,  and  it  pays  about  this  time  to  carefully 
lift  and  transfer  to  3J-inch  pots,  using  good  sweet 
flaky  compost.  Keep  the  plants  close  and  shaded 
for  a  few  days,  and  at  no  time  allow  cold  draughts 
to  come  near  them.  Never  allow  the  soil  to 
become  really  dry,  but  at  the  same  time  refrain 
from  too  frequent  applications  of  water.  The 
main  secret  is  to  keep  the  plants  growing  steadily 
without,  however,  using  a  high  temperatme. 
Plant  out  early  in  June  on  a  sunny  site  where 
the  soil  is  very  rich. 
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FOR     SOUTHERN     GARDENS. 
The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Asparagus. — ^Where  seed  was  sown  to  form  a 
pormamnt  bed,  the  young  plants  must  be  thinned 
as  early  as  possible.  A  foot  should  be  allowed 
between  each  plant.  Keep  the  bed  free  of  weeds, 
a  remark  that  also  applies  to  plantations  from 
which  "grass"  is  being  cut.  When  cutting 
.\sparagus  care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure  the 
young  slioots  beneath  the  soil. 

Turnips. — .An  occasional  sowing  of  these  should 
be  made  from  now  till  the  beginning  of  August. 
At  this  season  the  fly  is  often  troublesome,  and, 
if  present,  the  plants  should  be  sprinkled  with 
soot  or  wood-ash  early  in  the  morning  while  the 
foliage  is  still  damp. 

Peas. — Main  crop  varieties  may  now  be  sown 
in  drills  4  feet  to  6  feet  apart,  according  to  the 
height  of  the  variety.  On  light  sandy  soil  trenches 
should  be  prepared,  with  a  quantity  of  manure 
placed  in  the  bottom.  If  the  weather  proves  dry, 
the  plants  can  more  easily  be  kept  supplied  with 
moisture  than  if  sown  on  the  level.  A  mulching 
of  farmyard  manure  or  short  grass  from  the  lawn 
will  prove  beneficial  during  a  period  of  drought. 
Stake  the  earlier  kinds  as  the  need  arises,  and 
keep  the  hoe  going  freely  tliroughout  the  kitchen 
garden. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Primula  Obconica. — .A  good  strain  of  this 
Pi'imula  should  be  obtained  and  sown  in  pans  of 
light  soil  and  placed  in  a  warm  greenhouse  until 
the  seedlings  appear.  Germination  is  somewhat 
slow  and  irregular,  and  care  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  soil  becoming  dry.  Remove  the  young 
plants  into  small  pots  directly  they  can  be  handled, 
and  a.Tange  them  near  the  roof  glass  of  a  cool 
greenhouse.  When  the  pots  are  filled  ^\ith  roots 
they  should  be  transferred  to  recepta- 
cles 5  inches  or  6  inches  in  diameter 
in  which  they  will  flower.  Place  them 
in  a  cold  frame,  and  admit  air  freely. 
Primtila  obconica  enjoys  a  rooting 
medium  of  good  fibrous  loam,  tliree 
parts,  and  one  part  leaf-mould. 

Nerines.— If  these  plants  are  stiU 
growing  the  roots  must  be  well  sup- 
plied with  %vater,  but  when  the  foliage 
shows  signs  of  decay  a  less  quantity 
will  suffice.  During  the  summer  tli'e 
plants  lose  their  leaves  and  undergo 
a  decided  period  of  rest,  during  which 
no  water  should  be  given.  The  bulbs 
should  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame 
exposed  to  full  sunshine. 

JtThe  Flower  Garden."' 1 

Iris  Stylosa.  —  This  winter  the 
Algerian  Iris  has  been  a  mass  of  bloom 
at  the  base  of  a  wall  due  south,  and 
it  deserves  to  be  planted  more  freely. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  divide  tlie 
plants,  and  either  e.\tend  or  make  new 
colonies.  Once  planted,  it  will  need 
no  further  attention  beyond  keeping 
the  plants  free  of  weeds. 

Vases  and  Tubs.— These  should  be  ' 
got  ready  for  the  summer  occupants. 
For  the  former  the  Ivy-leaved  Pelar- 
gonimns  are  suitable, 'with  tall  sub- 
jects, such  as  Marguerites,  for  the 
centre  ;  while  for  tubs  Fuchsias  and 
kindred  subjects  are  adaptable.  Both 
should  be  provided  with  drainage, 
and  filled  with  a  mixtm-e  of  loam, 
leaf-mould  and  manure  from  an  old 
hotbed. 

Bulbs. — Where  these  have  ceased  to 
be  attractive  in  the  beds,  thev  may  be 
lifted  carefully  and  replanted  in' the 
reserve  garden.     See  that   each   kind 
is     correctly    labelled,    and    if    the    soil  is     dry 
give    a   good   soaking,    and   no   further   attention 
will  be  needed  imtil  the  bulbs  are  again  lifted  in 
July.     In  the  meantime  dig  the  beds  in  readiness 
for  beddmg  out  during  the  next  week  or  two. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

Strawberries.— Plants  that  have  been  used 
for  forcing  pmposes  and  duly  hardened  off  may 
be  planted  out  in  the  open  ground.  The  soil 
should  be  deeply  dug  and  well  manured,  then  a 
bed  of  fine  plants  will  be  the  result.  The  roots 
should  be  given  a  good  soaking  of  water  a  few 
hours  prior  to  planting.  Make  the  soil  firm, 
and  allow  an  interval  of  2  feet  between  the  plants 


Give  a  mulching  of  partly-decayed  manure,   and 
afford    water   frequently    if    the    weather    is    dry. 
Plants  that  were  put  out  late  last  season  ought 
not    to   be   allowed   to   produce  fruit   or  runners, 
excepting  perhaps  Royal  Sovereign,  when  the  early 
runners  may  be  utilised  for  pot  work  later  on. 
T.  W.   Briscoe. 
(Gardener  to  W.   R.  Lysaght,  Esq.) 
Castk/ord,  Chepstow. 


FOR     NORTHERN     G.\RDENS. 
Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Peaches. — The  Peach  must  never,  while  in 
growth,  suffer  from  dryness  at  the  roots.  Copious 
supplies  of  water  must,  therefore,  be  given  from 
time  to  time,  and  where  good  crops  of  fruit  arc 
swelling,  an  occasional  soaking  of  weak  liquid 
manure  or  a  light  dusting  of  an  approved  artificial 
fertiliser  will  greatly  benefit  the  trees. 

Tomatoes.- — If  growing  in  pots  the  plants 
should  never  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  dryness 
at  the  roots,  for  nothing  is  so  likely  to  cause  the 
fruits  to  crack,  the  sudden  change  from  dryness 
to  abundance  of  water  forcing  the  sap  in  too 
great  volume  into  the  fruits,  and  only  the  thick- 
skinned  varieties  can  withstand  this.  Applications 
of  strong  liquid  manure  or  a  hea\y  dose  of  chemical 
fertiliser  must  also  be  guarded  against. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 
Diosmas. — These  Heath-like  greenhouse  plants 
are  very  useful  in  the  moderate-sized  stage,  and 
if  grown  quite  cool  last  a  long  time  in  bloom. 
They  are  not  the  easiest  of  plants  to  propagate, 
but  short,  half-ripened  side-shoots  taken  off  with 
a  heel  and  inserted  \'ery  firmly  round  the  edges 
of  small  pots,  and  covered  with  a  bell-glass,  will 
eventually  form  roots  if  the  soil  be  kept  moist. 


suffer  from  drought  in  normal  seasons.  An 
occasional  soaking  with  clean  water  is  of  great 
benefit,  but  a  generous  mulch  of  well-rotted 
manure  will  give  even  better  ristilts. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Peas. — .Another  sowing  of  such  outstanding 
varieties  as  Royal  Salute,  Glory  of  Devon  and 
Superlative  should  now  be  made,  and  in  the 
later  districts  it  may  be  as  safe  to  put  in  a  row 
of  Rearguard  or  The  Gladstone,  so  as  to  ensure 
their  maturing  before  frost  comes. 

Kidney  Beans. — Where  necessary  get  in  a 
further  sowing  of  these,  as  small  frequent  sowings 
are  much  better  than  putting  in  large  breadths 
at  one  time.  Canadian  Wonder  is  one  of  the 
very  best  for  main  crops. 

Lettuce. — Frequent  small  sowings  of  this  should 
be  made,  and  I  find  that  good  Cabbage  varieties 
are  much  more  dependable  than  the  Cos,  especially 
in  dry  weather  or  in  a  very  wet  season.  In  the 
former  the  Cos  varieties  "  bolt "  at  the  least 
provocation  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the 
season  is  very  wet  they  rot  badly  after  being  tied 
Very  fine  Cabbage  Lettuces  are 'New  York  Giant 
Carter's  Holborn  Standard  and  Webb's  Wonderful' 

Turnips. — Here,  again,  small  sowings  give 
best  results,  as  there  is  no  doubt  medium-sized 
fresh  yoimg  bulbs  are  always  preferred  to  those 
of  larger  size  and  that  have  reached  maturity. 
For  white  varieties  Sutton's  Early  Snowball  is 
very  good,  while  those  who  prefer  yellow-fleshed 
kinds  cannot  do  better  than  use  Dobbie's  Golden 
Ball.  C.   Blair. 

(Gardener  to  Seton  M.  Thomson,  Esq.) 

Preston  House,  Linlithgow. 


A    RIVER    OF    DAFFODILS 

A  LITTLE  lawn  adjoins  the  south  side  of  the  house 
and  leads  to  woodland,  mostly  of  Birch  and  Holly. 


THE     DAFFODIL     RIVER. 


It   usually  takes  several  months  for  the  cuttings 
to  form  roots. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

Strawberries.- Keep  the  Dutch  hoe  at  work 
between  the  rows  at  frequent  intervals.  A  little 
good  plant  manure  applied  now  will  do  bearing 
plants  a  world  of  good.  Keep  it  off  the  foliage. 
Spring-planted  Strawberries  must  not,  as  a  rule, 
be  allowed  to  carry  a  crop  the  first  year.  Nip 
out  the  flower-stems  immediately  they  appear, 
and  cut  off  all  runners  before  they  attain  any 
length,  unless  early  plants  are  wanted. 

Peaches.— The  disbudding  of  these  must  be 
carried  out  very  gradually.  As  Peaches  are  usually 
grown  on  a  warm  south  wall,  they  are  liable  to 


Some  hundreds  of  years  ago,  before  any  of  the 
adjoining  land  was  enclosed  and  cultivated,  it 
was  all  rough  moorland,  but  it  still  shows,  by  long 
shaped  hollows,  where  once  there  were  some 
pack  horse  tracks.  Some  of  these  are  of  some 
depth,  others  quite  shallow.  One  of  these  occurred 
just  in  front  of  the  house,  and  its  comparatively 
cool  conditions  and  the  way  it  ran  up  into  the 
wood,  suggested  that  it  should  be  planted  with 
Daffodils.  This  was  done  with  a  few  htmdred 
Horsfleldii,  and  the  effect  is  that  of  a  little  river 
of  Daffodils  flowing  out  of  the  wood.  G.  J. 
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Enemies   and   Diseases  of 
Roses 

[Coniimied  from  page  236.) 

The  Pith-feeding  Sawfly  (Poecilosoma  candi- 
datum). — As  briefly  mentioned  in  my  last  article-, 
this  WTetched  little  pest  is  ^-ery  destructive  ard 
unfortunately  is  very  difficult  to  deal  with  because 
it  safely  ensconces  itself  in  the  very  centre  of  a 
young  shoot,  where  it  cannot  be  reached  by  any 
of  the  spray  fluids  or  powders  that  can  be  used 
with  safety.  The  female  fly  ccmcs  along  just 
at  the  time  young  shoots  are  rising  soft  and 
succulent,  and,  piercing  the  point,  she  depcsils 
an  egg  which  shortly  hatches  out  a  small  whitish 
maggot  which  feeds  upon  the  soft  pith  until  a 
tube-like  channel  is  formed  right  down  the  middle 
of  the  branch.  The  withering  of  the  mutilated 
shoot  soon  follows  the  labour  of  the  grub,  ard 
by  this  time  the  full-grcwn  larvse  works  its  way 
out,  drops  to  the  ground  and  pupates  under  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  Frequent  hoeing  may  do 
something  toward  dislodging  the  pupje.     A  close 


Froghopper  (Philaenus  spumarius).- — There  is 
no  difficulty  about  detecting  the  presence  of 
this  insect,  for  it  is  this  that  shelters  itself  ur.der 
the  frothy  excrescence  which  is  ccmmonly  termed 
cuckoo  spit.  It  is  another  of  the  pests  which 
does  not  confine  itself  to  Rcscs,  but  may  be  seen 
on  the  stems  of  a  variety  of  herbaceous  plants, 
and  on  shrubs  and  even  weeds.  A  good  drenching 
with  a  weak  spray  containing  either  petroleum 
or  nicotine  will  effectively  rid  the  bushes  of  the 
pest,  for  as  soon  as  the  frothy  protection  is  washed 
off,  the  fragile  young  insects  can  stand  extremely 
little  punishment.  The  harm  done  to  the  Rcses 
is  that  the  froghopper  sucks  the  sap,  not  cnly 
to  nourish  his  body,  but  to  produce  the  froth 
under  which  he  hides.  In  this  early  stage  the 
larvae  are  soft-bodied  and  of  a  pale  greenish  yellow. 
Later,  their  outer  skin  hardens  and  becemes 
dusty  brown  in  colour.  When  this  stage  is 
reached  they  dispense  with  their  slimy  protectim 
and  become  lively  acrobats,  jtrnping  frcm  plant 
to  plant  in  such  a  manner  as  to  almost  defy 
capture.  They  still,  however,  do  considerable 
damage  by  sucking  sap  from  the  foliage.  I 
have   managed   to   trap   large    quantities    cf    the 


VEGETABLE     MARROWS     IN     SEED-BOX     AND     POTTED     UP. 


inspection  of  the  bushes,  and  cutting  away  of  any 
portions  of  shoots  as  soon  as  they  show  signs  of 
withering  will  result  in  the  capture  of  many  of 
the  E,rubs  ;  and  when  once  one  is  able  to  identify 
the  fly,  much  harm  may  be  prevented  by  catching 
them  with  a  small  net  when  seen  hovering  around 
the  bushes  ;  but  it  may  here  be  remarked  that 
by  no  means  all  the  flies  that  flit  around  our 
Roses  are  on  mischief  bent,  for  there  are  the 
beautiful  little  lace-wings,  the  larvas  of  which 
feed  on  aphis  and  tiny  caterpillars,  and  the  small 
wasp-like  ichneiunon  flies,  the  grubs  of  which  are 
parasites  of  caterpillars,  and  also  the  hawk  flics, 
which  lay  their  eggs  among  colonies  of  aphides 
upon  which  the  larva  feed.  There  is  one  simple 
method  by  which  the  sawflies  may  be  kept  at 
a  distance,  that  is  by  coating  the  bushes  with  a 
thin  film  of  a  good  lime-sulphur  spray,  provided 
this  is  done  about  the  time  the  flies  beccme  active, 
which  usually  corresponds  with  the  time  the 
Roses  start  well  into  growth.  The  spray  is 
harmless,  although  admitteeUy  unsightly  and  of 
disagreeable  smell,  but  the  flies  will  avoid  it 
and  seek  some  other  quarter  for  depositing  their 
■eggs. 


adult  froghopper  by  smearing  sheets  of  green 
paper  with  tree  grease,  such  as  is  used  for  banding 
fruit  trees,  suspending  these  among  the  bushes 
and  then  giving  the  branches  a  sudden  shake. 
The  startled  insects  leap  frcm  the  bushes  and 
get  stuck  on  the  paper.  There  is  one  insect 
which  has  frequently  mystified  Rose  growers 
and  other  garden  owners  by  reason  of  the  extra- 
ordinary manner  in  which  it  works,  and  the 
length  of  time  it  may  carry  on  its  depredations 
before  it  is  actually  caught  red-handed.  One 
may  sometimes  notice  a  Rose  leaf  with  a  semi- 
circular piece  removed  *rom  its  side,  and  the 
first  assumption  may  be  that  the  missing  portion 
has  been  devoured  by  a  caterpillar.  In  a  day 
or  two  it  will  probably  be  found  that  a  large 
number  of  leaves  have  been  similarly  treated, 
and  the  fact  will  be  noticeable  that  the  pieces 
missing  are  of  tmiform  size,  cut  with  sharply 
defined  edges  and  compass-like  regularity.  Such 
is  the  work  of  the 

Leaf-cutting  Bee  (Megachile  centuncularis). 
One  may  well  be  disturbeel  to  discover  that  this 
clever  and  industrious,  but  very  destructive, 
little   creature    has   discovered   his    Roses,   for   it 


means  that  unless  captured — not  a  very  easy 
task,  unless  one  is  prepared  to  stay  almost 
motionless,  perhaps  icr  Louis,  btsic.i  iLi  tnsh 
attacked,  and  use  great  tgility  in  miiirg  the 
bee  when  it  ccmei^ — it  will  cut  si.ffici<rt  circultr 
pieces  of  leaf  to  make  its  entire  heme.  Kcjachile 
centuncularis  is  a  "solitEry"  ti . ,  'i\ii  j  alcne, 
and  not  in  a  colony  like  the  so-c;lled  working 
and  bumbla  bees.  It  builds  imdirgroimd,  and 
forms  wonderful  thimble-shaptd  cUs,  in  each 
of  which  a  single  egg  is  deposited.  Each  cell 
will  take  maybe  thirty  pieces  of  1  af  to  construct, 
and  three  or  four  compLte  circl  s  to  form  a  lid. 
Five,  six  or  perhaps  seven  cdls  will  be  placed  in 
one  burrow,  and  a  single  bee  will  construct  about 
half  a  dozen  burrows  before  n sting  frcm  her 
labours.  It  is  too  serious  a  matter  to  suffer  our 
Roses  to  be  thus  denuded  of  foliage,  and  the 
sooner  the  bee  can  be  captured  and  killed  the 
better,  but   bear  in  mind — she  has  a  sting! 

The  Rose  Gall  or  Bedeguar  Gall  Fly  (Cynips 
rosa;). — The  wonderfully  pretty  little  bm  ches  of 
tinted  moss  that  may  frequently  be  seen  on  the 
branches  of  Roses  are  not  in  themselvis  a  dis- 
figurement, but  rather  quaint  and  interesting. 
Unfortunately,  however,  they  form  tht  prot<ction 
to  grubs  which  feed  on  the  softened  shoot  under 
the  gall,  and  then  hibernate  in  th<ir  cesy  shelter 
until  spring,  when  they  evolve  into  fliis  which 
puncture  the  bark  and  lay  eggs  for  the  production 
of  the  next  generation.  As  a  result  the  proper 
development  of  the  branches  is  frustrated  and 
they  become  distorted  and  malformtd.  Hence 
it  is  desirable  to  cut  away  the  growths  at  a  point 
below    the    galls    and    immediately    burn    them. 

The  Rose  Beetle  (Cetonia  aurata)  is,  in  cirtain 
localities,  destructive  to  the  blcsscms  of  Roses, 
since  it  is  prone  to  tear  away  the  petals  to  gain 
access  to  the  pollen  on  the  stamens  upon  which 
it  feeds.  The  beetle  is  a  particularly  handsome 
little  creature,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  with  highly  burnished  wing  cases,  which  are 
bright  green  and  gold.  It  is  very  active  and  more 
frequently  seen  flying  than  crawling.  Insecticides 
cannot  avail  much,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  would  damage  the  blossoms  more  than  the 
beetles  ;  but  tapes  smeared  with  banding  grease 
or  bird-lime,  and  stretched  just  over  the  bushes, 
will  catch  a  good  many  while  on  the  wing,  and 
others  may  be  caught  by  hand  when  resting  on 
the  blooms.  P.  P.  N. 

(To  be  coniimied) 


VEGETABLE      MARROWS 

Is  some  places  where  the  earliest  plants  are 
matured  in  pots,  in  frames  or  in  houses,  seeds  of 
this  popular  vegetable  will  have  been  sown  weeks 
ago,  and  such  plants  would  now  be  well  advanced  ; 
but  for  ordinary  usage  there  is  still  ample  time 
to  sow.  In  fact,  it  is  better  to  be  a  little  late 
sowing,  so  as  to  keep  the  plants  growing  without 
a  check,  than  to  sow  too  early  and  have  the  plants 
hanging  about  for  suitable  weather  to  plant  out — 
under  which  latter  condition  they  soon  get  starved 
and  ttirn  yellow.  Of  covurse,  where  hand-lights 
are  plentifiU  early  planting  out  can  be  done 
irrespective  of  doubtful  weather,  but  such  com- 
modities are  not  everj-where  to  hand. 

Where  several  vaiieties  aie  being  tried  and 
space  is  valuable,  sowing  can  be  done  in  a  box, 
the  different  sorts  being  maikcd  off  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration.  The  plants 
may  then  be  potted  or  planted  out  as  wished. 
On  the  other  hand,  given  enough  accommodation 
the  seeds  can  be  sown   direct  in  pots. 

Anif-ikill  Park.  C.  Tlrner. 
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ANSWERS 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


TREES      AND     SHRUBS. 

SUITABLE  SHRUBS  TO  PLANT  IN  LARGE  TUBS 
OR  POTS  (.1.  6'.  C'.}. — Ch'iuatis  l''lammula  and  Lonicera 
juponicH  var.  Halliana  would  bt.-  likely  to  suceeud  in  tubs 
or  pots  to  cover  a  small  wooden  shed  which  stands  on 
asphalt.  Both  arc  vigorous  climbers,  the  former  bearing 
a  prolusion  of  fragrant  white  blossoms  in  August  and  the 
latter  producing  yellowish  flowers  freely  during  early 
summer.  In  this  case  also  the  blossoms  are  fragrant. 
Should  you  not  desire  climbers,  but  simply  shrubs  to  form 
dense  bushes,  then  the  evergreens  Choisya  ternata  and 
Arbutus  Uuedo  might  be  tried.  See  that  your  pots  or 
tubs  arc  well  drained  and  that  good  soil  is  used.  It  is 
probable  that  you  will  need  to  feed  the  plants  liberally 
when  tliey  are  once  well  established. 


THE     GREENHOUSE . 

GROWING    BORDER   CARNATIONS  UNDER  GLASS— 

(A.  P.). — Border  Carnations  can  be.  and  are,  frequently 
grown  and  flowered  under  glass,  but  it  would,  we  think, 
have  a  weakening  influence  to  keep  them  in  the  greenhouse 
throughout  the  entire  year.  The  question  of  layering 
would  be  a  difficult  one,  though,  of  course,  that  might 
be  overcome  either  by  heaping  the  soil  up  on  the  pots 
or  by  plunging  them  into  larger  ones.  If  you  have  a 
frame  from  which  the  lights  can  be  removed,  it  will  be 
better  than  leaving  the  plants  iu  the  greenhouse.  From 
your  letter  it  would  appear  that  you  have  no  choice, 
in  which  case  plenty  of  air  should  be  given  whenever 
possible.  As  the  only  space  at  command  is  a  greenhouse, 
you  would  find  the'  Perpetual-flowering  varieties  give 
more  satisfaction  than  the  border  kinds.  One  great 
point  is  that  from  the  Perpetuals  you  would  have  flowers 
more  or  less  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
For  destroying  green  fly  under  glass  tliere  is  nothing 
better  than  vaporising  with  nicotine,  as  it  not  only  destroys 
every  insect,  but  leaves  a  slight  pungent  deposit  which 
is  unfavourable  to  the  further  increase  of  these  pests, 
though  it  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  growth  of  the 
plants. 

PLANTS  FOR  THE  CONSERVATORY  {Applegarth. 
Kiti'jston).—A  great  drawback  to  successfal  plant  culture 
in  a  conservatory  leading  from  the  drawing-room  is 
the  lack  of  atmospheric  moisture  and  as  such  struc- 
tures are  usually  designed  by  a  builder  without  any 
horticultural  knowledge,  they  are  totally  unsuited 
for  the  growing  of  plants.  The  position  of  your  con- 
servatory also  militates  against  your  chances  of  success. 
Judging  by  your  letter.  Ferns  thrive  therein,  and  we 
would  suggest  that  a  selection  of  these  charming  plants 
would  be  an  object  of  beauty  and  interest  throughout 
the  year.  Other  foliage  plants  might  be  interspersed 
with'thc  Ferns  such  as  Aralia  Sieboldii  and  its  variegated, 
leaved  variety.  Asparagus  Sprengeri,  Araucari?  excelsa, 
the  green  and  variegated  leaved  Aspidistra,  Coprosma 
Baueri  variegata,  Cordyline  australis,  Eulalia  japonica 
gracillima,  Eulalia  japonica  variegata,  and  Myrtle.  Of 
flowering  plants  Fuchsias  might  succeed  under  the  con- 
ditions named.  As  the  temperature  of  the  outside  air 
will  be  suitable  for  them  throughout  the  summer,  the 
ventilators  may  be  left  open  by  night  as  well  as  day. 
The  plants  will  be  greatly  beneflted  on  hot  days  by 
syringing.  ^Ye  do  not  feel  much  confidence  in  re- 
commending other  flowering  plants,  but  you  might  try 
Abutilons,  tuberous  Begonias.  Camellias,  Cannas,  Clivia 
miniata,  Cassia  corymbosa,  Diplaous  glutinosus,  Helio- 
trope or  Cherry  Pie*  Musk  (Giant).  Plumbago  capensis. 
Ilicha-dia  (the  Arum  Lily  or  Calla),  and  varieties  of 
Veronica  speciosa.  These  last  are  very  attractive  in  the 
aiitunin. 

PLANTS  FOR  FLOWERING  IN  THE  GREENHOUSE 
FROM  OCTOBER  TO  MAY  {T.  W.  i.).— There  are  a 
considerable  number  of  flowers  apart  from  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Coleus,  Primulas,  Schizanthus,  Gloxinias,  Tulips, 
Hyacinths,  Cyclamen,  Azaleas,  Camellias,  Cinerarias, 
Wallflowers  and  Hvdrangeas  as  named  by  you  that 
bloom  within  the  stipulated  time.  Chief  among  them 
are  Abutilons,  bell-shaped  drooping  flowers  of  various 
colours  ;  Acacias  of  sorts,  shrubs  with  yellow  blossoms  ; 
Begonias,  hybrids  of  B.  socotrana,  flower  in  late  autumn 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  flowers  later  ;  Bouvardias, 
autumn  blooming  ;  Carnations.  Perpetual,  at  all  seasons  ; 
Chorizemas.  scarlet  and  yellow  Pea-shaped  flowers, 
winter  and  spring ;  Clivia  miniata,  orange  and  salmon, 
spring;  Coronilla  glauca.  yellow,  winter  and  spring; 
Cytisus  racemosus,  yellow,  spring ;  Daphne  indica, 
very  sweet  scented,  winter  and  spring ;  Epacris  of  sorts, 
winter  ;  Ericas  (Heaths)  of  sorts  ;  Erlangea  tomentosa, 
pale  mauve,  winter ;  Eupatorium  vernale,  white,  winter  ; 
Jacobinia  chrysostephana.  orange,  winter;  Uhododen- 
drons  of  sorts,  spring;  and  Sparmannia  africana,  white, 
with  gold  and  purple  stamens,  winter.  Bulbs  or  plants 
of  a  herbaceous  character  likely  to  suit  your  purpose  are 
Allium  neapolitanum,  white  ;  Arum  Lily,  white  ;  Crocus, 
different  colours ;  Dielytra  spectabilis  {Bleeding  Heart)  ; 
Freesias  of  sorts,  colours  various,  flowers  sweetly  scented  ; 
Lachenalia  Nelsonii,  yellow ;  Lily  of  the  Valley,  a 
universal  favourite ;  Narcissus,  Daffodils,  of  sorts ; 
Narcissus  polyanthus  (Bunch-flowered  Narcissi);  Nerines 
of  sorts;  Polygonatum  (Solomon's  Seal);  Schizostylis 
coccinea  (Crimson  Flag),  spikes  of  crimson-scarlet  flowers 
in  late  autumn;  Scilla  sibirica,  flowers  well  in  pots; 
and  Spiroea  japonica,  represented  by  several  varieties. 
These  last  would  come  on  nicely  in  the  second  house 
referred  to  by  you.  They  need  a  good  supply  of  water 
when  growing  freely. 


THE     GARDEN. 


FRUIT     GARDEN. 

LOGANBERRIES  ATTACKED  BY  GRUBS  (liubus).— 
The  flower  buds  urr  attueki-d  by  the  Loganljerry  weevil, 
which  is  a  very  destructive  pi-^t.  Vou  should  spray  at 
once  with  ICatakilla,  mixed  according  to  the  directions 
given  on  the  packets.  We  have  used  this  with  excellent 
results,  both  this  year  and  in  former  years.  Much 
damage  is  already  done,  but  the  later  buds  may  be  saved 
by  spraying  at  once.  It  is  not  unusual  for  llaspberries 
to  escape,  while  the  Loganberries  growing  near  by  arc 
attacked. 

NAMES  OF  FRUIT.—//.  M.  T.—Golden  Reiuette, 
NAMES     OF     PLANTS.— .1.     G.     TT.— Prunus     Padus 

(the    Bird  -  Cherry). J.    S.,    Annan  — Berberis    Dar- 

winii. E.  F.  C. — Heeria  rosea. C.,4..,  Petivorth. — 

Orobanche    minor. E.  S.  M.—l,  Allmm  ursinum;    2, 

Centaurea    montana;      3,    Saxifraga     canaliculata;      4, 

Prunus   Pissardii. A.    H.   N. — May   be   Tulip  Bronze 

King,    an     early  flowering     Cottage    Tulip ;     but    it  is 
hardly   possible  to  name  varieties  of  Tulips  unless  one 

caul  compare  them  with  a  good  collection. R.    F.    C. 

— Fritillaria  pyrenaica  (not  a  British  species). 


SOCIETIES 


THE  GARDENERS'  PROVIDENT  SOCIETY, 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  United  Horticultrural 
Beniflt  and  Provident  Society  was  held  in  the 
Koyi'l  Horticultiu-al  Society's  Hall  on  Monday,  April  12, 
Mr.  Chas.  H.  Curtis  in  the  chair.  Four  new  members  were 
elected.  Four  members  withdrew  double  amount  of  interest 
amounting  to  £16  13s.  6d.,  and  one  member  over  seventy 
years  of  age  withdrew  £10  from  his  deposit  account. 
The  death  certificates  of  four  deceased  members  were 
received  and  the  sum  of  £227  lis.  5d.  was  passed  for  pay- 
irent  to  their  respective  nominees,  this  sum  included 
£152  5s.  3d.,  which  was  standing  to  the  credit  of  one  late 
member.  The  sick  pay  for  the  month  on  the  ordinary 
side  amounted  to  £57  8s.  4d.,  and  on  the  state  section  to 
£3-4,  and  maternity  benefits  to  £7  10s.  The  annual  reports 
and  balance  sheets  have  now  been  sent  out  to  all  members, 
further  copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  35, 
Alexandra  Koad,  West  Kensington  Park,  London,  W.14. 


NORWICH     SPRING     SHOW. 

After  a  lapse  of  several  years  this  feature  of  the  Norfolk 
and  Norwich  Horticidtural  Society  was  revived  this  year. 
Unfortunately,  the  early  season  had  caused  almost  all 
the  Narcissi  to  be  past  their  flowering  period.  One 
notable  display  was,  however,  staged  by  Colonel  Petre, 
Westwick  House  Gardens,  and  in  this  stand  the  newest 
and  best  of  the  Poeticus  section  were  in  grand  condition. 
We  noticed,  too,  that  many  trumpet  varieties,  progenies 
of  the  hybridist  skill  of  George  Davison,  were  shown 
under  number.  Mr.  Davison  will  not  proceed  further 
in  the  good  work  he  was  doing,  having  now  resigned  from 
gardening  to  the  greater  scope  of  farming. 

Mr.  Sydney  Morris  set  up  a  beautiful  display  of  alpine 
and  rock  plants  in  pots  and  pans,  embodying  the  best 
Saxilrages,  Gentians,  Aubrietias  and  many  others.     This 

me  notable  horticulturist  also  had  the  best  display  of 
flowering  shmbs.  Dr.  Osbmne,  Catton  Grove  (who  is 
president  of  the  society)  staged  many  subjects.  He  had 
the  best  Tulips,  Auriculas.  Azaleas  (in  pots)  and  a  grand 
display  of  Rehmannias.  Mrs.  H.  J.  Copeman,  Newmarket 
Iload,  Norwich,  was  to  be  congratulated  upon  her  initial 
bow  to  the  show  bench  in  securing  first  prize  in  the  three 
classes  for  herbaceous  Calceolarias,  Cinerarias  and  Schizan- 
thus.  "  Most  extraordinary "  was  the  general  verdict 
given  upon  the  six  plants  of  Cyclamen  staged  by  Mr. 
John  II.  Gurney,  Keswick  Hall,  Norwich.  Mr.  Endersley, 
the  gardener,  d-served  ail  the  praise  he  received.  Mr. 
G.  E.  White.  Eaton,  Norwich,  made  a  very  charming 
display  of  Perpetual-flowering  Carnations.  There  was 
also  staged  fine  pots  of  Mignonette,  Pelargoniums  and 
Amaryllis.  Fruit  was  not  a  very  strong  feature  in  the 
competitive  classes.  There  were,  however,  tA\o  extra 
good  entries  of  Apples  set  up  more  for  an  education  as 
to  the  keeping  qualities  of  certain  kinds.  These  came 
respectively  from  J.  A.  Christie,  Esq..  Framingham 
Manor  (gardener,  Mr.  High),  and  Major  Astley,  Plumstead, 
Norwich  (gardener,  Jlr.  E.  Chettleburgh).  Vegetables 
were  fairly  well  represented,  though  one  could  observe 
that  fire  heat  being  scarce,  the  forcing  of  early  vegetables 
is  not  now  so  much  in  evidence. 

The  trade  growers  helped  considerably  to  make  the 
exhibition  attractive.  Messrs.  Daniels  Brothers,  Limited, 
Norwich,  made  a  grand  display  of  forced  shrubs,  Car- 
nations, Rhododendrons  and  foliage  plants,  while  their 
charming  little  rock  garden  evoked  great  admiration. 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  arranged  a  bank  of 
Cinerarias  of  many  forms  and  colours.  Mr.  G.  W.  Miller, 
Wisbech,  had  one  of  his  dainty  arrays  of  spring  flowers 
and  rock  plants.  Mfssrs.  Reamsbottom  and  Co.  had  a 
blight  display  of  their  St.  Brigid  Anemones. 


Around    the     Markets 

THE  ciinnaoiiir  flowers  are  becoming  cheaper, 
and  of  these  there  is  a  great  influx  of  annual 
(iyp?opliila,  which  is  always  popular.  Con- 
sidering the  cost  of  production,  Sweet  Peas 
at  4s.  per  bunch  have  been  the  cheapest  flowers 
on  the  market  this  week.  These  Sweet  Peas 
from  South  Coast  growers  are  wonderfully 
fine  and  will  soon  be  accompanied  by  generous  spikes 
of  Antirrhinums  in  quantity.  Both  of  these  flowers 
are  forced  splendidly  by  many  market  growers.  The 
private  gardener  could  not  hope  to  compete  with  them, 
as  he  so  rarely  has  suitable  liouses,  nor  can  he  devote 
an  entire  house  to  either  Sweet  Peas  or  Antirrhinums, 
which    is    absolutely    essential    to    success.    Carnations 
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aio  very  plentiful,  and  their  prices  keep  up  remarkably 
well — tliat  ia,  from  the  Ki'owcr's  and  salesman's  point 
of  view.  Arums  and  the  eviT-present  Lillum  longif.oruni 
arc  more  plentiful  and  (luile  cheap.  J!ut  (or  the  terribb 
weathiT  Tulips  would  be  wonderfuJly  fine  this  year,  but 
the  blooms  arc  sadly  damaged  and,  although  on  the 
market  in  great  quantities,  remain  there.  The  floral 
novelty  of  the  week  is  the  flaunting  red  Pseony,  which 
si'i'ms  to  defy  ba  1  weatlier  and.  lurlhermore,  continues 
to  expand  when  placed  in  water,  so  docs  not  lack  purchasers 

The  hardy  plant  trade  has  puzzled  everybody  this 
year.  A  fortnight  ago  tlierc  was  a  very  brisk  demand, 
then  it  suddenly  ceased  almost  entirely  and  many  retailers 
who  had  bouglit  heavily  in  expectation  of  great  business 
have  had  quantities  spoilt  in  their  shops ;  tor  these  plants, 
which  have  been  lifted  and  packed  in  boxes  at  the  wrong 
season,  do  not  live  long  unless  they  are  quickly  planted 
out.  The  only  exception  seems  to  be  Antirrhinums, 
which  have  consistently  sold  well.  In  buving  these  plants, 
wliich  mostly  have  been  turned  out  of  small  sixty-sized 
pots,  buyers  have  shown  a  rare  discrimination,  and  have 
had  splendid  value  for  their  money.  Judging  from 
the  prices  demanded  and  obtained  in  the  markets  during 
the  past  few  days,  there  is  a  coming  revival  in  the  plant 
trade.  Pansies  and  Violas,  which  are  especially  popular, 
cost  from  3s.  6d.  to  5s.  per  box  of  two  dozen  roots.  Stocks, 
Asters  and  Lobelias,  all  too  early  for  safe  planting  out. 
go  well.  Much  more  appropriate  are  the  splendid 
Calceolarias  in  small  pots,  which  easily  make  43.  per  dozen. 

If  these  prices  are  a  true  index  the  bedding  Geranium 
will  be  very  expensive  again  this  year,  but  salesmen 
should  not  forget  that  last  year  the  unnecessarily  high 
prices  induced  many  to  go  without,  and  consequently 
a  number  of  growers  had  quite  considerable  quantities 
left  over  .at  the  end  of  the  bedding-ont  season. 

iJaH  7.  A.   fi.-^TEK. 


We  are  offering  our  famous  Irish  Linen 
Tablecloths,  Napkins.  Bed  Linen. 
Towels,  etc.,  renowned  the  world  over 
for  their  purity  and  long  wearing 
qualities,  at  maker's  prices. 
List  No.  46s  and    Samples  post  free. 

ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER,  Ltd. 

BELFAST. 


RITO 

I  Manufactured   under  Royal   Letters  Patent.) 

MULTIPLIES     ALL     ALLOTMENT 
AND  GARDEN  CROPS  AND    PRO- 

Themro  Sn„le.       mjcES      FRAGRANT     FLOWERS. 

Rito  replaces  stable  manure. 

Ot  all  Corn   Merchants,  Florists,  Stores,   etc.,  Icwt. 
19i6,  o61bs.  lO;-,  281b3.  5/9,  141bs.  3/3,  71b3. 1/9. 

The  Molassine  Co.,  Ltd..  22,  Tunnel-aventte, 
Greenwich,  S.E.  10 

Rito  Suits  Everything  That  Grows. 


IN  THE  HIGH  COURT  OF  JUSTICE- 

PROBATE    DIVORCE   AND    ADMIRALTY    DIVISION 

(DIVORCE) 

To  MABEL  AGNESS  ELSMORE, 
LATE   OF   LITTLE    CRANFORD   COTTAGE, 
Shawford,  Near  WINCHESTER. 
IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  SOUTHAMPTON. 

TAKE  NOTICE  that  a  Citation  has  been  issued  in 
this  Division  citins;  you  to  appear  and  answer  the  Petition 
of  ARTHUR  FKEDERICK  KIBER  ELSMORE,  of 
5.  Lindley  Avenue,  Southsea.  in  the  County  of  South- 
ampton, praying  for  a  dissolution  of  marriage.  In  default 
of  your  so  appearing  you  will  not  be  allowed  to  address 
tne  Court,  and  the  Court  Will  proceed  to  hear  the  said 
Petition  proved  and  pronounce  sentence  in  respect 
thereto.  And  take  further  notice  that  for  the  purpose 
aforesaid  within  one  month  after  the  date  of  this 
publication,  an  appearance  must  be  entered  at  the  Divorce 
Registry,  Somerset  House,  Strand,  London. 

W.  T.  BARNARD,  Registrar. 
R.  W.  WHITE. 

9,  Southampton  Street, 

Bloomsbury,  W.C.I,  Solicilur. 
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POULTRY     NOTES 

By    W.     POWELL-OWEN,     F.B.S.A. 


IN  a  recent  issue  of  The  Garden  I  gave  the 
egg  records  sent  to  me  by  readers  of  my  notes. 
As  a  result  I  have  received  many  more 
reports  and  select  one  as  being  of  general 
interest. 
Six  Eggs  Weekly  per  Bird.— Mrs.  O.  Leslie- 
Smith  writes  from  St.  Columb,  Cornwall:  "  Your 
articles  in  The  G.^rden  are  most  interesting  to 
us.  We  have  carefully  followed  yotu:  advice  with 
our  poultry  and  somehow  I  venture  to  think  that 
our  fourteen  birds  (including  one  old  hen)  have 
•done  better  than  your  correspondent's  twenty 
birds.  Our  egg  returns  for  the  last  four  weeks 
have  been;  First  week,  65  eggs;  second  week, 
61  eggs  ;  third  week,  74  eggs  ;  and  fourth  week, 
84  eggs,  a  grand  total  of  284  eggs.  This  past 
week  they  have  laid  six  eggs  per  bird.  I  asked 
you  last  month  when  late  hatched  pullets  should 
begin  to  lay  and  you  told  me  ours  would  start  the 
end  of  April.  To  our  surprise  the  five  little  Rhode 
Island  Reds  out  of  the  stolen  nest  started  to  lay  on 
April  I,  ten  days  under  five  months'  old,  and  this 
is  their  record:  First  week,  8  eggs  ;  second  week, 
20  eggs  ;  and  third  week,  27  eggs.  This  is  extra- 
ordinary for  such  young  birds  and  the  weather 
has  been  very  bad  lately." 

Poultry  are  full  of  Interest. — Continuing  my 
correspondent  says:  "  I  wish  all  poultry-keepers 
would  read  The  Garden  and  yom"  helpful  articles. 
No  one  is  more  grateful  to  you  than  we  are  for 
everything  and  especially  for  yotu:  prompt  and 
courteous  replies  to  our  letters  and  queries.  We 
seem  to  get  more  eggs  than  anyone  round  here 
and  when  we  tell  people  how  large  our  egg  basket  is 
for  the  number  of  hens  kept,  they  all  say,  '  How 
wonderfully  you  must  look  after  your  birds.' 
Our  chickens  are  our  delight  and  I  had  no  idea 
how  interesting  it  could  be  to  keep  chickens  until 
now."  As  I  have  often  pointed  out,  my  aim  is 
four  eggs  weekly  per  bird,  which  many  declare  is 
too  high,  but  I  can  only  add,  "  carry  on."  My 
point  in  having  a  direct  objective  is  that  poultry- 
keeping  is  made  the  more  interesting  as  the  case 
in  point  shows,  .\gain,  it  shows  that  careful 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  little  details  ;  those 
who  believe  that  they  can  get  full  egg  baskets 
without  any  trouble  or  special  pains  in  feeding, 
housing  and  management  of  layers,  must  ever  be 
among  that  body  of  poultry-keepers  who  declare 
that  "  Every  hen  dies  in  debt." 

The  Runner  Duck. — I  hope  that  all  readers 
who  are  ideally  situated  have  hatched  out  plenty 
of  ducklings.  Given  a  quick  maturing  breed  like 
the  Indian  Runner,  one  can  continue  to  hatch  out 
the  ducklings  into  even  May  and  June.  I  prefer 
the  White  Runner  as  being  by  far  the  better  layer 
and  forager  and  not  giving  so  much  trouble  from 


broodiness  as  some  of  the  other  breeds.  Next  in 
importance  comes  the  Buff  Orpington  duck,  which 
ofiers  the  combined  qualities  of  eggs  and  flesh, 
without  sacrificing  foraging  power.  At  present 
there  is  a  Duck  Laying  Test  being  carried  out  at 
Stapleford  by  Mrs.  Upjohn,  and  I  notice  three 
readers  of  my  G.^rden  notes  are  high  up  in  the 
current  awards.  There  is  another  Duck  Laying 
Competition  under  way  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
the  bred-to-lay  duck  is  to  come  into  its  own. 
And  it  is  quite  time  !  As  you  know  I  never  cease 
to  sing  the  praises  of  the  "  laying  strain  "  duck  and 
you  will  remember  the  wonderful  laying  of  Mrs. 
Ashly  Froude's  White  Runners  published  recently, 
which  credited  them  with  six  eggs  weekly  per 
duck  for  a  flock  of  nearly  thirty. 

Utility  Duck  Club. — ^The  welfare  of  the  duck  is 
in  the  hands  of  its  admirers  and  all  who  keep 
ducks  should  sing  their  praises  to  those  who  have 
ideal  environment.  Get  such  persons  interested 
because,  once  they  start  they  will  never  be  without 
a  flock.  If  you  have  a  well-ventilated  outhouse 
or  stable,  bed  it  down  well  and  hand  it  over  to  a 
flock  of  ducks.  If  you  have  free  range  for  the 
♦  latter — swimming  water  is  not  a  sine  qua  non — 
they  will  dtu-ing  the  spring  and  summer  need  only 
an  evening  meal,  finding  their  rations  on  range. 
Labour  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  plant  is  not 
an  expensive  item  seeing  that  they  need  no  more 
suitable  quarters  than  an  outbuilding.  You  may 
have  swampy  land  where  no  other  livestock  can 
exist  ;  the  ducks  will  be  "  in  their  glory"  on  such 
ground.  And  those  who  keep  ducte  can  do  much 
good  by  becoming  members  of  the  Utility  Duck 
Club,  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  which  is  Mr.  J.  B. 
Reeve,  of  Calverton  Manor,  Stony  Stratford. 

Rearing  of  Ducklings. — Ducklings  are  very 
hardy  and  at  quite  an  early  age  can  do  without 
natural  or  artificial  heat.  But  they  must  have  a 
dry  and  ample  bedding  like  the  adults.  It  is 
wrong  to  presume  that  being  "  water"  fowl  ducks 
cannot  come  to  harm  if  they  get  wet.  Until  the 
ducklings  are  feathered  properly  it  is  wise  not  to 
let  them  be  exposed  to  long  and  coarse  wet  grass 
which  can  readily  lead  to  lung  troubles  and  losses. 
Have  a  smaller  enclosture  attached  to  their  quarters 
so  that  the  ducklings  can  be  kept  in  while  the  grass 
is  wet,  free  range  being  allowed  as  the  sim  appears 
and  dries  the  moisture  from  the  long  grass.  Rain 
storms,  too,  are  not  good  for  ducklings  and  the 
latter  should  be  driven  home  if  storms  threaten. 
Ducklings  are  readily  affected  too  by  the  hot 
rays  of  the  sun  and  need  proper  shade  and  shelter, 
while  drinldng  vessels  must  at  all  times  be  kept  in 
the  shade.  Their  nostrils  often  get  blocked  with 
dirt  or  mash  and  it  is  imperative  that  there  be 
water  handy  at  all  times  so  that  the  nostrils  can 
be  cleared  as  desired.  If  such  essentials  are  care- 
fully attended  to  one  will  not  experience  difficulty 
in  rearing  the  ducklings,  wliich  really  "  rear  them- 
selves." 

Feeding  Growing  Chickens.— It  is  surprising 
how  soon  poultry  keepers  depart  from  common- 
sense  feeding  as  applied  to  growing  chickens.  For 
a  week  or  two  after  hatching  they  will  attend  most 
carefully  to  detail  and  suddenly  they  depart  from 
the  only  correct  road  and  trouble  commences. 
It  is  quite  common  for  me  to  find  poultry  keepers 
giving  "  adult"  mixtures  to  chicks  of  but  a  month 
old — -wheat,  oats  and  whole  maize.  In  some  cases 
I  can  blame  ignorance,  but  in  others  there  seems 


the  desire  to  start  with  the  larger  grains  because 
they  are  cheaper  than  the  small  chick  seeds. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  chickens  are  "  babies  " 
up  to  three  months  or  so  of  age  and  must  be  fed  as 
such.  Before  they  have  the  large  grain  they  must 
have  an  in-between  mixture.  .Assuming  that  we 
start  the  chicks  off  on  a  small  seed  mixture,  this 
will  carry  them  to  six  or  eight  weeks,  when  a  larger 
grade  can  be  introduced,  but  it  should  consist 
mainly  of  broken  grain,  except  for  whole  wheat. 

Grain  Mixtures  for  Chickens. — In  all  broods, 
too,  there  will  be  backward  as  well  as  forward 
chicks  and  it  is  well  when  changing  over  to  the 
larger  grade  to  include  a  little  of  the  smaller 
mixture  for  these  backward  chickens.  To  give 
whole  wheat,  oats  and  maize  is  but  to  interfere  with 
the  functioning  of  the  liver  and  in  due  course  to 
lose  chicks  heavily  from  crop  and  gizzard  compac- 
tion. The  digestive  system  is  a  fragile  one  and 
must  on  no  accoimt  be  overtaxed.  One  must  not, 
for  instance,  give  oats  too  early  or  in  excess  unless 
they  be  hulled  (groats  as  we  call  them),  and  while 
at  first  they  can  be  split  or  broken,  they  can  later 
come  in  whole.  But  maize  should  always  be 
kibbled  for  stock  of  all  ages.  As  chickens  get  on 
they  have  strains  placed  on  the  system  !  Have 
they  not  bone,  flesh  and  feather  to  develop  ? 
That  is  why  the  digestive  organs  must  ever  be 
running  smoothly.  Some  chick  mixtures  are 
quite  devoid  of  nourishment  as  they  are  packed 
with  wild  seeds  and  indigestible  ingredients,  but 
one  must  select  an  approved  brand  and  on  no  account 
study  cost.  Cheap  foodstuffs  mean  heavy  mor- 
tality and  are  in  consequence  the  most  expensive 
in  the  long  run.  Would  that  poultry-keepers 
could  see  it  that  way. 

Value  of  Fresh  Ground. — When  a  poultry- 
farmer  commences  he  is  apt  to  think  only  of 
planning  for  his  breeders  and  adult  layers,  while  his 
chicks  are  relegated  to  Group  III.  It  should  be 
vice  versa,  because  growing  chickens  need  all  the 
"  elbow"  room  they  can  be  provided  with.  On  no 
account  must  they  be  overcrowded,  either  on  land 
or  in  accommodation.  There  is  nothing  like  fresh 
ground  or  surroundings  to  push  chicks  along. 
Wherever  possible  one  should  select  a  fresh  site 
for  the  rearing  groimd  each  season  so  that  the  land 
can  be  properly  rested.  Then  one  needs  to  arrange 
for  the  broods  to  go  up  step  by  step  into  fresh 
runs.  I  am  no  advocate  of  the  rearing  of  several 
hundreds  of  growing  chickens  as  one  flock  with 
cockerels  and  pullets  together  and  chickens  of  all 
ages  and  sizes  amalgamated.  And  where  this  is 
carried  out  we  so  often  see  a  shortage  of  food 
troughs.  Again  when  the  flock  reaches  maturity 
we  always  find  that  several  start  to  lay  too  early, 
pigmy  eggs  too,  and  teach  all  the  rest.  The  best 
plan  is  to  keep  to  small  broods  wherever  possible 
from  the  time  the  chickens  are  eight  weeks  or  so 
old.  It  means  more  labour  and  expense,  but  we 
secure  the  best  results  and  too  many  are  ready  to 
sacrifice  results  for  the  saving  of  trouble. 


ADVICE    ON    POULTRY    MATTERS. 

Mr.  W.  Powell-Owen,  The  Garden  Poultry 
Expert,  will  be  pleased  to  answer,  tree  of  charge,  any 
questions  dealing  with  poultry-keeping.  A  stamped 
arid  addressed  envelope  should  be  enclosed,  when  a 
lengthy  and  detailed  reply  will  be  posted  promptly. 
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DISINFECTANT  FLUID 

"  A  moriky  »ndformUmbl4  •Mpon/of  baHUnp  tgaintl  IA<  baeUlui." 

— Sir  J.  Ceiqhton-Bbownh,  F.E.S. 

Use   Freely   in    Hen    Roosts,    Pigeon 
Cotes,  Aviaries,   etc. 


Against  Influenza.— "  Give  daily  to  all  the  birds  Izal  in  the 
soft  food.  One  liquid  ounce  of  Izal  should  be  added  to  each  eight 
gallons  of  liquid  used  for  mixing  the  soft  food.  The  result  has 
been  so  beneficial  that  I  think  it  should  be  known." 

Invaluable  as  a   remedy   against   Foul    Brood  and 
I.O.W.  disease   in   Bees. 

Ask  for  special   leaflets   with   instructions  for  use. 


IZAL   POWDER  dusted    among    the   feathers  rids 
the  birds  of  insect   pests. 


IZAL  FLUID,, 


IZAL  POWDER. 


6-  1-gal., 
»10/6  per  gal 
Sent  oatriage  paid  on  receipt  of  remittance. 

Ask  for  Free  Oopy  ol  "Healthy  Poultry 


6/-  per  I41b.  bag. 
10/- per  501b.  keg. 


Newton,  Chambers  &  Go.,Ltd.,ThornGliif8,  nr.  Sheffield. 


OUR  SYSTEM 

^^'       OF    FEEDING    ENSURES 

CHICKS  THAT  THRIVE 
ROBUST    GROWING    STOCK 
FOWLS  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY 

The  use  of  our  properly  blended  and  easily  digested 
toodstuffs  is  the  ONLY  WAT  to  cut  down  heavy 
mortality  in  young  chicks  and  to  secure  full  egg- 
baskets  all  the  year  round. 

We  are  practical  poultry-keepers  as  well  as 
poultry  and  food  specialists.  We  know  and  supply 
exactly  what  your  chickens  and  fowls  need  for 
maximum  results.     May  we  help  you  ? 

Send  for  samples  to-day .           Satisfaction 
51 5,  Seven  Sisters  Road  guaranteed. 


S.  Tottenham 


iHUSSEY  BRoi. 


EGGS   FOR   HATCHING 

From  my  prize  winning  and  laying  strains  of  Golden, 
Silver  and  Wliite  Wyandottes  (273  egg  strain),  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Wliite  Leghorns  (285  strain),  Black  Wyandotte 
Bantams,  White  Runner  and  Buff  Orpington  Ducks. 
Second  pens,  10/- ;  first,  15/- ;  special,  20/-  sitting.  Day- 
old  chicks,  30/-  and  40/-  dozen.     Birds  always  for  Sale. 

SYDNEY  HILLER,  F.B.S.A. 

CLEVELAND  POULTRY  FARM,  Standon,  HERTS. 


— THE  FINEST  ALL  ROUND  BREED 

is  the  LIGHT  SUSSEX.  The  *"  GordoQ  Gray"  strain  of  LiRht 
Sussex  has  been  bred  for  maoy  years  for  size  and  number  of  efigs. 
non-broodiness.  winter  production.  Sittings,  chiciis  and  stoclf  birds 
in  season.— G.  GORDON  GRAY,  Ltd  .  THAXTED,  ESSEX. 


Mrs.  HERBERT   E.   MOLYNEUX 

Offers  sittmgs  of  eggs  from  the  following  : — 
Brown    and    White    Leghorns,    Rhode 
Island    Reds  and   White  Wyandottes. 

All  birds  are  of  highest  class  and  proved  layers. 
PRICE   15/-    PER    DOZEN,    CARRIAGE    PAID. 

Brantwood  Cottage,  Reigate  Road,  EWELL 


.•^>: 


BUBNS    ON     THE    CROUNO  ' 
NO    APPARATUS    REOUlRtO 


THE     KING     OF    FUMIGANTS 

AUTO-SHREDS 

Is    CERTAIN     DEATH     to 

Leaf-mining  Maggots. White  Fly 
and  all  Pests  infestiog  Plants 
imder  Glass.  In  boxes  to  fumi- 
gate 1.000  cubic  feet.  9d.  ;  2.500 
cubic  feet.  1/3;  10.000  cubic  feet 
(for  ordinary  Plants).  3/6;  10.000 
cubic  feet  (for  tender  foliaged 
Plants*.  4/6  each.  Obtained  of 
all  principal  Seedsmen  and 
Florists. 

ORIGINAL    PATENTEES:— 

W.  Darlington  &  Sons, 

LIMITED. 

G  Dept.. 
HACKNEY,  LONDON,  E.S 


THE      CLOCHE     CLIP 

PATENTED  IN  THE  U.K.  AND  ABROAD, 


THE    CLIP    THAT    HOLDS 

FOR  making  continuous  and  other  Cloches  for  the  protection  of 
seeds,  plants,  flowers,  etc. 

STRAWBERRIES  may  be  had  two  to  three  weeks  earlier  by 
their  use.  Glass  of  any  size  may  be  used,  also  old  photographic 
plates.  The  Clip  will  make  a  rigid  Cloche  which  can  be  handled 
without  falling  apart. 

Price  6s.  per  doz.,  3s.  3d.  per  half  doz.,  post  free,  cash  with  order. 

Particulars  and  designs  of  Cloches  in  various  shapes  will  be  sent  on  application. 

THE  CLOCHE  CLIP  CO., 

94,    WOODBRIDGE    ROAD,    GUILDFORD,    SURREY.  _Z^ \^ 


NICOTINE 

SPRAYING 

COMPOUNDS 

HUNTER  &  QOW,  Ltd.,  were  the  pioneers  of 
Nicotine  in  this  country  for  Agricultural  and  Horti- 
cultural use,  and  thus  know  the  exact  requirements  of 
growers.  Nicotine  is  certain  deathto  all  leaf-eating 
insects  and  parasites  wliicn  attack  plant  life,  and  we 
have  it  prepared  in  various  convenient  forms  and 
compounds. 

GOW'S  NICOTINE  TREE  WASH. 

Certain  death  to  green  fly,  aphis,  thrip,  scale,  red  spider, 
caterpillars,  etc.     Use  1  part  to  40  parts  of  water. 
^gall.,  8,6.      1  gall.,  15/-.      5  gaH..  72/-.      10  gall..  140/- 

GOW'S  NICOTINE  SOAP. 

The  finest  Insecticide  known  for  destroying  sucking 
insects.  Harmless  to  the  tenderest  foliage.  Use  1 
part  to  250  parts  of  water. 

1  lb.,  4/-.     10  lbs.,  36;-. 


GOW'S  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD. 

The  great  remedy  for  Codling  Moth. 

Mix  in  the  proportion  of  1  part  to  250  parts  of  water. 

Death  to  Insects  but  harmless  to  trees,  fruit  and  foliage. 

1  lb..  2/-.     5  lbs.,  9/-.     20  lbs..  28/-.      50  lbs.,  66/-. 

GOWS  NICOTINE  LIME-SULPHUR. 

Ready  tor  use  by  mixing  1  part  to  35  parts  ni  water. 
1  gall.,  10/6.        10  gall.,  100/-.        40  gall.,  590/-. 

Booklet  "  Spraying  lor  big  crops,"  on  application,     if 
your  seedsman  cannot  supply  our  goods  please  ivrUe  us- 

HUNTER   &  GOW,  Ltd..  28,  Thomas  Street,    LIVERPOOL. 


W'TH'S 

^   ^         HEREFORD-      ^"^ 

FAMOUS     FOR    45     YEARS. 


Sapply  MANURE  thai  suits  all  CROPS  and  SOIIA  A  cu». 
tomer  used  56  lbs.  and  WON  41  PRIZES  oulof  41  EXHIBITS 
Trial  Packets.  1/4  .  Bacs,  14  lb  .  3/6  .  28  lb  ,  6/- ;  56lbj.  I2h 
pet  cwi..  24/-       All  Orders  Carnage  PaliL 


LETHORION    :: 

IMPROVED  METAL  VAPOUR  CONE 

Fumigator 

Introduced  1885. 

NOTHING  yet  intro- 
duced has  surpassed 
this  valuable  method 
of  Fumigating  Greenhouses. 
It  combines  economy  with 
efficiency  in  every  way, 
and  is  certain  death  to  all 
pests,  without  any  injury  to 
vegetation  ! 

Only  a  match  required  for 
starting  it !  Full  directions 
for  use  on  each  Cone. 

PricsB. — No.  1,  for  Frames  and  "  Lean-to'a  "  up  to  1,000 
cubic  ft.,  9d.  each :  No.  2  for  Small  Greenhouses  up  to 
1,500  cubic  ft.,  1/-  each;  No.  3,  for  general  use  in 
Large  Greenhouses  from  2,01,0  to  2,500  cubic  ft.,1  /6  each . 

Sold  by  the  Trade  generally. 


Registered  Trade  Mark  62957 


CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  LONDON,  S.E.  1 


GROW    BUCKWHEAT    FOR 

POULTRY  AND  PIG  FOOD 

FOR    NEXT  WINTER. 

SOW  IN  MAY— HARVEST  IN  SEPTEMBER. 

Recommended  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  as  a  valuable 
auxiliary  grain-crop,  growing  well  where  conditions  are 
frequently  uncertain  for  other  crops.  Culture,  simple  and 
inexpensive.  May  be  sown  up  to  middle  of  June  as  it 
matures  quickly. 

Circular  ivith  full  particulars  and  price 
of  best   English  Seed  on  application. 

DADD  *,  CAMC  KING  STREET.  COVENT 
DAnK      tt      SUnO)  QAROEN.    W.C.  2. 
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The     finest      food 
for  all   vegetables 

POTATOES 

TURNIPS 

PARSNIPS 

ONIONS 

BEETROOTS 

GREEN  CROPS 

PEAS 

BEANS 

CARROTS 


THE  efficacy  of  Multip'e  in  the  cultivation  cf  Root 
Crops,  Beet  Roots,  Turoips,  Parsnips,  Carrots,  etc, 
is  expressed  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Allotment 
Holders  and  Gardeners  throuehout  the  Country  who 
use  Multiple  and  stand  by  it  ronti-nuously  year  after  year. 
In  he  coinparafiv*>  tests,  coiductc^  bv  Mr.  Martin  H .  Bradlev- 
Instructor  in  Horticu  ture  to  the  Kent  Education  Cominittee- 
Multiple  grown  Beets  (Turnip  variety)  weighed  over  -libs.  each, 
and  when  cooked  were  deiightfu  ly  tender  and  sucfu  ent.  having 
not  the  slightest  tendencv  to  woodiness  or  f.trinfiiness. 
Dig  in  Multiple  when  you  soir  yur  seeds  and  top  <fress  three 
or  four  ays  after  the  Plants  have  been  finally  thinned;  unless 
something  very  untou-ard  interferes,  you  can  reasonably  look 
for  a  50  per  cent,  heavier  crop. 

Multiple 

THE  FINtST  FOOD  FOR  ALL  VEGETABLES 
PRICES 


112  lb.  bag 
28  lb.  „ 
7  lb.      „ 


Each. 

23/- 
6/6 

2/- 


Each' 

561b.  bags  .  12/- 
Uib.  ,.  .  3/6 
Large  Cartons      1  /- 


All Soedsmen  sell  it  anti  nearly 
all   allotment   Hultlers   use    it. 


GUARANTEED 


ROBINSON  BROTHER-.  LTD. 


WEST  BROMWICH,  STAFFS. 


Weed-KILLING 

is  better  than  weeding 

Not  only  does  it  save  time  eind 

labour,    but    it    has     far    more 

lasting  results. 

Cooper's  Weedicide,  diluted  with 
water  and  watered  on  your  paths 
with  a  watercan  will  speedily 
kill  all  weeds.  What  is  more  it 
sterihses  the  ground  for  months 
afterwards,  preventing  aU  further 
growth  during  that  time. 

COOPER'S  I 
WEEDICIDE  I 


Received  the  "  Commended     award 

of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 

of  Great  Britain. 

Sold  in  qtiart    and  Half-gallon  tins, 

1,  2,  5  and  lO-galUm  drums,  and  20 

and  40-gallon  casks 

1  COOPER'S  1-50  WEED-KILLER 

Lower  in  price  and  less  concen- 
trated than  "  Weedicide." 


Iai 


IMW)*^*^! 


ANTI  FLY  POWDER 

Absolute      preventive     of     Onion,    Carrot    and 
Celery  Fly,  also  Common  Cabbage  Caterpillar 

Per  cwt.,  18/5  ;   i  cwt.,  9/6  ;   28  lbs.,  4/9. 


i 
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Of  Agents  everywhere. 


Le  FRUITIER  MANURE 

The  Perfection  of  Plant  Food. 
Cwt.,  30/-  ;    i  cwt.,  16/-  ;    28  lbs..  9/-  ;]  14  lbs..  5/-. 

POTATO  MANURE  "  SUCCESS."  A3  suppUed 
to  Allotment  Holder  Associations. 

BONESIAND  BONE  MEAL  for  Vine  Borders. 

ELECTRIC  WEED  KILLER,  Liquid  and  Powder. 
For  Carriage  Drives  and  Garden  Paths. 

QRUBICIDE  SOIL  FUMIQANT.  The  Under- 
ground Insecticide.  17/4  per  cwt. 

Carriage  paid  on  all  the  above. 

LOAM,  RICH,  YELLOW,  FIBROUS  Quotations 
In  truck  loads  to  any  station. 

GREENHOUSE  BLINDS  made  up  to  any  size  and 
fixed  by  our  experienced  fitters. 

MOWERS  FROM  STOCK.  All  sizes,  all  prices. 
Special  value.  Type  "  K  "  side  wheel  machine. 
9iu.  driving  wheel.  Five  blades  and  tmder  knife, 
best  Sheffield  steel.  Light  running,  swift  cutting, 
size  lOin.,  55/2.     Carriage  Paid. 

GARDEN       HOSE,      SPRAYING      MACHINES 
TOOLS. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  largest  Horticultural  Stock  in 
the  Kingdom  (Post  free). 


Sole 
Manufacturers : 

^%  WILLM.  COOPER 
&  NEPHEWS, 
Berkhamsted. 


Wm.WOOD  &  SON,  Ltd.,  { 

THE   ROYAL    HORTICULTURISTS   BY 
APPOINTMENT, 

BEECHWOOD  WORKS, 
TAPLOW,  BUCKS. 


Telephone  No. : 
BURNHAM  79. 


Telegrams  : 
•GARDENINa  TAPLOW. 


SXJPPX^IESS 


Manures,       Pest       Killers, 

Seeds,      Plants,     Syringes, 

Lawn    Improvers,   Netting, 

Soil  P  rifiers.  Weed  Killers 

supplied      under     a     rigid 

Guarantee   of    Satisfaction 

Given  or  Money  Refunded. 

Over  30  years  of  practical 
experience  enables  us  to 
give  Sound  Advice  FREE 
and  tile  above  Goarantee 


Fr... 

Writ. 


SPECIAL    FREE    OFFER    TO 

Head  Gardeners,  Market  Gardeners,  and  other?  in 
the  Horticultural  Profession.  On  receipt  of  a  post^ 
card,  with  vour  name  and  address,  we  will  send  you 
a  free  copy  of  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Footwear, 
Clothing,  etc.,  at  "direct  to  wearer"  prices. 

Ask  for  a  coify  of  "  The  Head  Gardener." 

ERNEST  DRAPER  &  Co..  Ltd..  112,  "All  British"  Works, 
NORTHAMPTON. 
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GUANOA 

THE   POPULAR    FERTILIZER. 

FLOWERS,  VEGETABLES   &  ALL  CROPS 
THRIVE  REMARKABLY  WELL  WHERE  USED 

PRICES : 

5  cwts       3  cwta.      2  cwts.      1  cwt.      36  lbs.       18  lbs. 

60-         37/6        26/-        13/6        7/6         4/- 

Carriage  Paid  Cwt.  Lots.     Packages  Free. 

Prompt  delivery,  direct  if  your  Seedsman  cannot  supply 

Fertilizers  for  all  Crops,  Lists  on  application. 

HUNTER  &  GOW,  Ltd.,  28,  Thomas^St.,  Liverpool. 


THEY  ARE  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

ALL     HAND     MADE. 

ARTISTIC  FERN  PANS 
AND  BULB   BOWLS. 

state  quantities   and  sizes  required,  and  have 
"Carriage  Paid  "  quotation,    or  vrite  for  Price 

List— FREE 
RICHARD    SANKEY    &   SON,    LTD. 
Royal  Potteries,  Bulwell,  Nottingham 


SITUATIONS     VACANT. 


A  HEAD  WORKING  GARDENER  of  three 

reuuired  in  London,"  must  he  thoroughly  experienced  in  all 
branches.  Cottage  of  three  rooms  on  premises.  Xo  family 
preferred.— State  tuU  particulars,  salary  required,  age,  and 
former  experience  to  Box  778,  WiilISG's,  125,  Stratd,  W.C. 

FLORIST     (Ladv),    wanted     for    Glasgow  ; 

thoroughly  experienced:  capable  of  taking  full  charge, 
state  ase",  experience,  ai  d  wages  expected. — Apply  by 
letter  to  Box  No.  300,  McMfKTKIES  Adtertisix'Q  Agescy 
11,  Bothw.--li  street.  (;lasgo\v. 


MANY   YEARS    REPUTATION. 

WEED 
^KILLER 

LASTING  RESULTS  -NO  NEW  EXPERIMENT  . 


^ 


LABOUR  SAVERS.EuREKA-  uwn  sand. 

SOiLFUME     NICOTINE     INStCTIClDES      fol^ERS. 
SPRAYS.  ANO   OTHER    CHEMICALS    &    SUNDRIES 

See  List  Please  ask  your  agewt  foa  tuE  Eureka  j 

ARTICLES-  ThEYAHE  always  SATISFACTORY   IF  ANY      \ 
DIFFICULTY  IN  OBTAINING   WE  SEND  DIRLCI  CAHBIAGt  WlO 


.  OitKAMiessTOMLINSON  &  HATWARD  L?  LINCOLN. 


May  15,  1920. 
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APPOINTED  BY 


ROVAI.  WARRANT 


'RANSOMES' 

LAWN  MOWERS 

"The     Best    in    the    World" 


HAND  LAWN 
MOWERS  OF 
ALL   TYPES 


'  Patent  Chain 
Automaton." 


All    orders    will    be    executed 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

also 

MOTOR,  HORSE,  PONY 

and 

DONKEY    MOWERS 

Write  for  List  No.   101   to 

Ransotnes,  Sims  &  Jef  f  eries,  Ltd. 
Orwell  Works,  Ipswich. 

Sold     by    all     Ironmongers    and     SeeJsmen 


CASH  SENT 


(or  otter  if:de5ired)  FOE 
FALSE  TEETH,  Go  1 ,1 
Jewellery,  Diamoads,  Old  Silver,  Platinum,  Watches,  Silver 
Plate,  etc.,  ANY  coiditioa.— MESSRS.  CARVEE,  Diamond 
Merchants,  LTSS,  Hants.  Suppliers  of  goods  to  the  ROYAL 
FA  .MIL  V 


(( 


THE   SILVER    MEDAL 

HORSE  SHOE 
BOILER 

THE  PREMIER  HEATER  FOR  SMALL 
GREENHOUSES.  ENSURES  FULL  HEAT 
WITH     LEAST     FUEL    AND    ATTENTION. 


>> 


COMPLETE      APPARATUS      NOW      FROM      STOCK. 
List  42  Free. 

CHAS.    P.   KINNELL   &    CO..   LTD., 

65,  65a.  Ponthwark  Sf  .  London.  S.E    I . 


Mrs    PYM'S   FAMOUS   PLANTS 

32nd    SEASON         24/-  worth  for  20/- 

All  post  free  or  carriage  paid  passenger  train. 


.50,000  Antirrhinum  plants  for  summer  beddina.  spring 
sown  and  transplanted.  Kood  stunly  plants,  will  flower  afi 
summer,  tall  ajid  inedium.  Afterglow,  Bonfira,  Fira  King, 
Crimson  King,  Morning  Qlow,  Apricot  Queen,  Firefly, 
Sunbeam,  and  th''  IoveI\-  new  silv.'ry  pink  Nelrose.  Tom 
Thumb  varieties,  white,  pink,  yellow,  scarlet,  crimson, 
gold,  and  lovely  mixed  hybrids,  12,  1/0. 

Cchevaria,  glaucus  rosettes,  red  hansing  flowers,  ver.v 
choice,  4,  1  '4. 

Coleus,  beautitnl  ornamental  foliaae,  pots  or  gardens. 
0,   1/4. 

Heliotrope  Resale,  enormous  heads  of  fragrant  bloom. 
lor  pots  or  beililing,  G,  1/6. 

Balsams  famellia  or  rose  flowered,  very  showv  for  pots 
or  li-'dding,  12,  1/0. 

Pansies,  choicest  large  flowering,  12,  1/6. 

Violas,  yellow,  white  or  mixed  bedding,  12,  1/9. 

Ipomoea  Imoerialis,  elegant  strong  climber,  fine  large 
vv.ixv  flowers,  will  flower  this  summer,  (i,  1/4. 

Ecsromocarpus,  hardy  rapid  climl)er,  improve  ever.y 
yiMr,  large  trusses  orange  flowers,  3,  1  0. 

Cucumber,  b'st  long  ridge.  6,  1/6. 

Cauliflower,  early  f^ondon  and  anfii-m  giant.  100,  2/6. 

Primula  obconica,  U'-w  rose  and  crimson  giant  (small 
plants),  4,  14.  Primulas  Kewensis,  yellow  ;  Verticillata, 
fragrant  yellow  ;    Cortusoides,  rich  purple  ;    strong  plants. 

Celsia  critica,  showy  mauve  and  vellow  spikes,  green - 
house  perennial.  4.  1/0. 

Rehminnia,  handsom'^  pink  trnran^t  greenhoiHe  perennial. 
4,   10. 


SUMIVIER     BEDDING. 


Chrysanthemums,  double  and  single  tricolour,  summer- 
flowering  annuils.  heaps  of  cut  bloom,  15.  1/4.  Zinnia 
•  'legans.  double  or  single,  new  giant  variety,  glorious  colours, 
eiinrnious  bloomi,  12.  1/0.  Petunias,  Exhibition  grandiflora. 
splendid  colours,  enormous  blooms,  0,  1/4.  Salpiglossis, 
new  Emperor,  upright  habit,  rich  colours,  12,  14.  Alyssum, 
cr  -eping  white  carpet,  20.  1/4.  Alyssum,  sweet  dwarf,  whit'^. 
20,  1/4.  Gaillardia  picta,  double,  1.5.  1/4.  Coreopsis 
Drn-nmondii,  1.5,  1  4.  Larkspur,  animal  Delphinium,  giant 
ynrji-ty.  15,  1/4.     Phlox  Drnnrmndii.  15.  14. 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  strong   flowering  crowns.    12.    1/S 

Cuoum"jer,  improved  Telegraph,  best  for  house  or 
frame,  2,  1/6. 

Plumbago,  blue,  1/6  each. 

Hundredwsight  Pumpkin,  pot  now  to  plant  out  later  for 
goo  1  results,  2,  1/4. 

strong  autumn  plants  from  open  ground.  Sprin" 
Cabbage,  Winter  Tripoli  Onions,  Lettuce,  Leeks^ 
Pcpetual  Spinach,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Picklina 
Cabbage.     100.  2/-;   300,  4/0. 

Sage,  Thyme,  Mint,  Marjoram,  Fennel,  6,  1/4. 

Parsley,  best  curie  1, 12,  1/4.  Rhubarb,  best  red,  named 
sorts,  6,  1/6.  Chives,  perennial  Onions,  always  growiu" 
once  planted  no  more  trouble,  12.  1'4. 

Qladiolus,  magnificent  largd-flowerin?  hybrids  glorious 
colours,   6,  1/6 ;  12,  2/6. 

Scarlet  Musk,  quite  hardy,  very  showy,  4,  1/4. 

Canterbury  Bells,  sol.aldid.  strong  veir-old  plants  for 
grand  silow  this  year,  lovidv  smgle  pink,  0,  14  ■  cnp  and 
s,aucer,  0,  1/4:  nein's  l.ivciv  hybrids,  12,  1/0;  single  white 
or  blue,  12,  1/6  ;   mixed  doubles,  6,  1/4. 

Marguerites,  large  flowering,  yellow  or  white,  splendid 
plants,  4,  1/6.  Calceolarias,  grand  plants,  yellow  reil  or 
brown,  4.  1/6. 

Viola,  Maggie  Mott,  beautifu' large  mauve,  strong  plantg 
from  cuttings,  6,  1/6. 


Anemone  fulgens,  soon  flower,  beautiful  double,  mixed 
colours,  and  larg(^  single  s<'avlet,  4,  I/4 

Thalictrum,  hardy  Maidenhair,  splendid  for  foliage  with 
cut  bloom,  3,  1/4. 

Sweet  Pea  plants,  all  the  new  large  flowering  varieties, 
mixed,  30,  1/6:    separate  colours,  20.  1/4 

Seakale,  strong  plants,  12,  1/6:    50,  5/6,   100,  10/- 

Eccromocarpus,  rapid  cliTuljcr,  trusses  orange  flowers, 
2.  1  4  :   tuberous  rooted. 

Antirrhinums,  .^^utumn  sown  .and  transplanted,  large 
bushy  plants,  white,  pink,  llame,  and  lovely  mixed  colours 
new  large  flowering  hardy  variety,  6,  1/4  ;  12,  2/G.  .Autumn 
sown  strong  seedlings,  mixed  colours,  20,  2/-. 

Brompton  Stocks,  large  sturdy  year-old  transplanted 
plants,  soon  flower,  giant  scarlet,  cottager's  scarlet,  purple, 
pink,  mauve,  white  or  mixed,  0,  1/6  ;    12,  2/6. 

Pentstemon,  splendid  plants,  scarlet,  pink  and  beautiful 
large  flo^vi'rl'ig  mixed.  :!.  I  O, 

Lobelia  for  summer  bedding,  will  bloom  well  till  Winter, 
best  dwarf,  light  and  dark  blue  and  purple,  100,  3/-  ;  Lobelia, 
large  plants,  rooted  cuttings,  best  blue,  12,  14. 

Chrysanthemums,  strong  rooted  cuttings,  best  varieties, 
.\utumn  and  Winter  flowering,  mixed  colours  and  white. 
6,  1/0. 

Lobelia  cardinalis,  Queen  Victoria,  two  year-old  plants, 
splendid  scarlet  spikes,  claret  foliage,   3,   1/6. 

Cobea  Scandeus,  very  rapid  climber,  handsome  foliage, 
large  blue  flowers,   2,   1/4. 

Saxifaga  sarmentosa,  mother  of  thousands,  old  favourite 
for  hanging  pots,  4,  1/4. 

Pampas  Qrass,  extremely  ornamental,  2,  1/6. 

Nicotiana  (Toliacco),  fragrant,  white  or  new  bright 
crimson,  6,  1/6. 

Dahlias,  strong  plants,  new  single  colossal,  cactus,  collarette 
and  double,  rich  colours,  6, 1/6. 

Dahlias,  new  Odorata  grandiflora,  tall  elegant  plant, 
brilliant  red  flowers,  fine  for  cutting,  sweet  scented,  4,  1/8. 

Paeony  flowered,  double  flowers  of  enormous  size,  like  a. 
large  flowered  tree    Picony,  4.  1/6. 

Stocks,  new  beauty,  splendid  for  Summer  bedding,  large 
double  blooms,  crimson,  white,  pink,  yellow,  12,  1/6  -  'mixed 
15.  1/6. 

Tomatoes,  grand  strong  sturdy  large  plants,  well  hardened 
for  pots  or  garden  :     Kelway's  Eldorado,  Carter's    Sunrise, 
Holmos'  Supreme,  Sutton's  Best  of  All.  6,  1/6:    12,  2/9. 
Tomato  seedlings,  once  transplanted,   30,   2/4. 

Vegetable  Marrow  plants  for  early  use,  all  .sorts,  4,  1/4. 

Summer  Bedding  plants,  strong  transplanted,  well- 
hardeneil.  Stocks,  fi'ri  \\'eek  nianitnoth.  15.  1  4.  Asters,  l)est. 
giant  and  dwarf  double,  mixed  colours  and  white,  20,  1/ii 
Asters,  new  single,  crimson,  scarlet,  pink,  mauve,  20,  1/4. 
Verbenas,  auricula-eyed,  mammoth  liybrids,  scarlet,  crimson 
and  blue,  15,  1/4.  Schizanthus  Wisetonensis,  12,  1/4. 
Phlox  Drummondii,  15,  1/4.  Ageratum,  mauve  or  blue, 
15,  1/4.      Nemesia,  best,  tall  or  drawf,  15,  1/4. 

Beauty  Stocks,  lo\-el>'  b-edding  variety  or  for  }»of>.  \-rllow, 
wliif'.  crim-'in.  nnuve.  pink.  12.^1  0. 

Iceland  Poppies,  the  lo\-el\-  Excelsior  strain.  0,  I  4. 

Scarlet  Salvia,  4.  1  4.  Streptocarpus,  Veitch's  new 
livbrids.  3.  1  4.  Cinerarias,  prize  exhibition  and  Stellata, 
u.  14.  Begonias,  crimson  perpetual  flowering.  3.  1/4. 
Cinnas,  t'roizvs.  lovely  hybrids,  two-year-old  roots,  3.  1/4, 
Marguerites,  blue.  4,  1  '4.     Smilax,  trailing.  0.  1  4. 

Agaoanthus,  large  .\frican  lily,  blue  or  white,  2.  1/6. 
Fig  Palm,  3. 1/0.  Arum  Lily,  little  gem,  2, 1/6.  Asparagus 
Fern,  trailing,  3,  1/6.  Asparagus  Fern,  erect  2,  1/6. 
Eucalyptus,  air  purifler,  4,  1/6.  Scented  oak  leaf 
Q3raniums,3, 1/6.  Heliotrope,  large  dark  fragrant  bloom, 
4.  1/4:  12  assorted  strong  flowering  plants  for  pots,  3/6. 
MAGNIFICENT    HARDY    PERENNIALS. 

Rockery,  Spring,  Bedding,  Shrubs,  Climbers,  Green- 
house.    Veget.ahle  plants.     Catalogue  free. 


SUMMER    BEDDING    CATALOGUE     NOW     READY. 


MPS.     PYM,    F.R.H.S.,    &    CO. 

10,     VINE      HOUSE,      WOODSTONE,       PETERBOROUGH 
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The  Booklet  you  want. 

Lawn  Tennis  Hints" 

(Mainly  for  Beginners). 
On  how  lo  improve  and  how  to  enjoy  youi  game 

By  F.  R.  Burrow 

<eleree    and     Handicapper  of  many  of  the   prlocipal    Tournamenl; 

9d.  nett,  by  post  lid. 


Please  OTite  to-day  for  full  particulars  of  tliis  invaluable 
IjooK  .and  for  illustrated  prospectuses  of  some  of  the  super- 
hooks  in  the  "  COUNTRY  Life  "  Library,  to  The  Manager 
'  OUNTRT  LIFE,"  LunTED,  Tavistock  street   W  C.  2. 


HOUSES  &  GARDENS 
BY  E.  L.  LUTYENS. 

DESCRIBED  &  CRITICISED  BY 
LAWRENCE     WEAVER. 

Quarter  Buckram  31  /3  ;     Half  Morocco  43/ 
Postage  lOd.  extra. 


Please  write  to-day  lor  fnU  particulars  of  this  luvalasble 
Hook  and  for  Illustrated  prospectases  of  some  of  the  sapei 
liMkB  In  the  "  Couittbt  Lifb  "  Library,  to  the  Manager 
OoruTBT  LIFB.  LIMITBP.  Tavlstock  street,  W.O.  2. 
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GLASSHOUSES 

OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS 

SUPPLIED  BY  THE  OLDEST  ESTABLISHED  FIRM  IN  THE  TRADE; 

Aj=so  HEATING  APPARATUS 

FOR    GLASSHOUSES,    PRIVATE 
HOUSES  A  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 


Catalogues  free. 


Plea-e  Aildtiss  all  Enquiries  to  Head  Office  : 


J.  WEEKS    &    Go.    (CHELSEA), 
92,  Victoria  Street,  WESTiHINSTER,  S.W.1. 


ERECTED  AT  EAST  GRINSTEAD 


Estimates  Free. 


Smvcys  by  ai  raiigement 


PRAG1ICALLY  AN 

BMPERISHABLE   BLIND 

The   Wood  Laths  are  connected    with    metal 
links,  and  form  a  perfect  and  durable  shadiny - 
Flexible  and  easily  rolled   up. 
A   protection  against  hailstorms. 
Fixed  and   removed  without   difficulty. 

Send   for  lilustrated    Catalogue. 

ESTIMATES    FREE. 

MESSENGER  &  CO.  Ltd. 

LOUGHBOROUGH. 

London  Office  :  122,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.I. 


THORNBOROUGH  &  GO.  Ltd. 

Successors  to 

PEARCE     &    COMPANY 

(Late  HOLLOWAY   ROAD.  .V.) 

CONSERVATORIES 
and    GREENHOUSES. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  waiied  upon  by  appointment 
Contraotori  to  £i.CtC.  All  London  BoFougb  Counolls. 
35  years*  Record.    Good  Work      CataloKue  Post  Free. 
TOTTENHAM.  N.  17.    'Phone  T  2356. 


ONCE    TRIED     ALWAVS    USE.D 

THE  'PATTISSON   LAWN  BOOTS 

SIMPLEST  I         STRONGEST  t         MOST  ECONOMICAL 

Soles  of  best  Enalish  Sole  Leather 
(Watprproofed),  with  Motor  Xn  e 
Rubber  Studs. 

The  "PATTISSON-  BOOTS  ait 
the  most  durable  on  the  market,  oci 
lasting  several  sets  .of  ordinary  boot^ 
and  when  worn  oat  can  be  mai  y 
times  refitted  and  are  then  CQual  If 
neyv  ones,  but  this  may  onl?  be  Batl* 
Pig.  1  lactorlly  done  by  us.  the  makei  s 

RUBBER   SOLES   STRONGLY    RECOMMENDED. 

6IIUCD   IICnilQ  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  1904,   1914 
OlLlCn    mtUJILO  ROYAL  tNTERNATIONALEXHIBITION,  191? 

Used  In  the  ROYAL  (and  in  thousands 

of  the  PRINCIPAL)  GARDENS. 

Hundreds  of  Testimonials. 


The  Field  says:  ''Am  tfood  as  anything 
that  could  be  devised." 

Mr.  TRODP  (Head  Gardener  to  H.M  THE 
KING.  Balmoral  Casllel  writes  :  "The  boois 
tupplied  2  years  ago  are  as  good  as  ever." 
llluatrated  Price  Li^t  jrvm  the  JUal- '  Fig  2 

,  4-6,  GREYHOUND  LANE 
STREATHAM,  S.W. 
Coiitr.irtiirs  la  H  M-  <".'■>     rrnieiit 


H.PATTiSSON  &  CO." 


8CIBNTIFICALLT     AND     CHBHICALLT     PREPARED. 

In  the  form  of  a  leaf 'moald,  ready  for  use  at  pji*' time.  In  the  same  way,  and  for  all  purposes  that  stable  manure  Is  put.  Goes  further 

(4  buihels  equalllDg  15  cwts.).  gives  bettec  result,  ts  clean  to  handle,  sweet  smelling,  and  free  from  weeds,  worms,  etc. 

Baport  of  Boyal  Hortlcnltural  Society.     "  Your  Patented  Hop  Manure  has  been  used  in  the  Society's  Gardens  at  Wlsley.  and  I 

.m  nleased  to  report  that  It  bas  proved  excellent  for  the  Bower  borders,  fruit  and  vegetables  grown  both  under  glass  and  out 

ibthe  open  air.-  (Signed)    W.  WiLKS.  Secretary. 

A  Beautiful  Free  Booklet  giving  full  particulars  and  testimonials  sent  on  receitit  of  postcard. 

K*  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS;  GENUINE  ONLY  IN  OUR  MARKED  BAGS,  CONTAINING  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS.  *«■ 

Prices,  including  bags.  I  bushel  2'3,  4  bushels  6/-.  5-4  bushels  28/9.  10-4  bushels  55/-.  20-4  bushels  100/- 
Free  on  rail  London.    Carriage  forward  for  cash  with  order. 

WAKELEY'S  GROUND  GARDEN  LIME  (Caustic  or  Quick  Lime),  3/-  bushel  bag,  carriage  forward, 

WAKELEY'S  tmpire  FERTILISER 

A  valuable   Plant  Food  for  Allclment  ar.d  General  Garden  i:se.  simple  to  apply.    Particulars  and  Guaranteed 

Analysis  free.    Price  including  bags 

14  lb.  bag,  3/3  ;   56  lbs.,  11/6;    1  cwt.,  22/- 

Best  Yellow  Fibrous  Loam,  4/-,  and  Leaf  Mould,  4/6.     Coarse  Silver  Sand,  5/6,  and  Brown 

Fibrous  Peat,  5/6  per  sack.   Basic  Slag,  6/3.  Superphosphates,  10/6.  Bone  Meal,  22/6 

Kainit,   10/6   per  cwt. 

See' Free  Booklet  as  above  for  prices  of  smaller  quantities,  also  other  goods* 

WAKELEY   BROS.   A  CO.     LTD.,  7Sa.   BANKSIDE,   LONDON,  S.E.I. 


cts  there  i^X 

■  and  makes  the  Garden  ZU^::L 
^av  all  the  year  round  r,"^":r.rs^;\i 


Sold  ever>wliere  for  Horticultural  purposes  in  PACKETS  lOd.  &  t/6,  nnd  in 

BRANDED  &  SEALED  BAGS:  7  1bs.,a'9;  14  lbs..  6/6;  28  lbs.,  11/6;  56  lbs.,  20/-:  U.:  lbs  .  37/-.    Or 

direct  iroin  the  Works      arrUge  Paid  In  the  United  Kinslom  for  Cash  with  Order  (except  PACKETS). 


CLAY    &    SXIN.    Manure.  M'. 


um 


TO  ACHIEVE 
RESULTS  USE 


ot«^ 


BEST  ^ 


uH^^ 


On  the  market  for  over 

years,  they  still  hold  first 

place  in  the  estimation  of  Hortiol- 

turiits  all  over  the  world  for  QUALITY 

and  RESULTS. 

The  direct  result  of  many  years'  practical  experience  in 
gardening,  they  stand  unrivalled  at  the  present  day  for  every  des- 
cription of  Fruit  bearing.  Flowering  and  Foliage  Plants.  Vegetables, 
Lswns.  etc.,  etc. 
VINH    FLANTft  VEGETABLE  MANURE.  112lbs..  30/-;  561bs..  16/-;  28lbs..  9/-:  Ulbs..  5/- ;  Tibs.,  3/-:  tins,  1/3 

»  ik..B,  >  m.™^  Carriage  paid  on  561bs.  «nd  up  anywhere  in  United  Kingdom. 

SPECIAL  TOP-DRESSING  MANURE,  561bs..  1,8/6;  28lbs.,  10/-;  Hlbs..  6/-;  Tibs  .  3/6 ;  tins,  1/-. 
Carriaiie  paid  on  5Rlb9.  and  up  anywhere  in  United  Kingdom. 
BB'       WRITE    FOR   OUR    BOOKLRT-POST    FREE   ON    REQUEST.       -VQ 
SOLD     BY     NUR8EBY1BBN     AMD     SEEDBHBN     ETERYWHERE. 


J 
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Price  THREEPENCE 


REQISTERI,!)   AT  THE    QENEBAL-| 
POfiT   OKFIOE  AS  A    NEWSPAPER     I 

AND  FOR   CANADIAN  MAQAZisE    I  Yearly  Subscription 

P08T.  •  J     Inland.  15/2  :    Foreign.  17'4 


THE   MODERN  LONG-SPURRED  AQUILEGIA. 


JAPANESE  LILIES  for  Present  Planting 


per  doz.  36/- 
48/- 
18/- 
25/- 
18/- 
25/- 

30/- 

36/- 

30/- 

36/ 

i1/ 

30/- 


each  3/6 
4/6 
1/9 
2/6 
1/9 
2/6 

2/9 
3  6 
2/9 
3/6 

2/- 
2/9 


LILIUM.  AURATUm  PLATVPHVLLUM,  strong  bulbs 
>i  ,.  I,  e.xtra  strong  bulbs 

lONGIFLORUM  WILSONI,  strong  bulbs     ... 

II  .,.1  i>  extra  strong  bulbs 

ROBUSTUM,  strong  bulbs 
11     , ,  II  II  e.xtra  strong  bulbs 

SPECIOSUM  (Lancifolium)  ALBUM  KRAETZERI 

strong  bulbs 
II  II  ,  extra  strong  bulbs 

MELPOMENE,  strong  bulbs 
II  I,  11  extra  strong  bulbs 

I,  RUBRUM,  strong  bulbs 

II  t,  „  extra  strong  bulbs   ... 

DESCRIPTIVE    LIST    FREE 

RAQD    A    CnilQ  '<'''    "^^   ^    '*^<   ^■'^<^   STREET, 

Oftnll   Ob  OUnO  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C.2 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 
SPECLAL  OFFER  of  Early  Flowering  Border  Varieties  may  1)0  liad  uow. 
Armorel,  coppery  bronze.  J.  Bannister,  lemon  yellow.  Polly,  deep  orange. 

Almirantt  chestnut  crimson.      Leslie,  yellow.  Rol  des  Blancs,    white. 

Goachere'  Crimson.  Normandie,  delicate  pink.  Sanctity,  white. 

Horace  Martin,  deep  yellow.        Perle  Chatiilonaise,  creaui.\  piiili.      Verona,  terra  ctitta. 

One  eacli  oi  the  above  varieties,  post  free,  for  i/b,  twu  each  for  8/-,  three  each  lor 
12/-,  six  each  tor  24/-.  Also  all  the  leading  and  most  up-to-date  varieties  of  Japanese, 
Decoratives,   Singles,  Pompons,  etc.,  well  rooted  plants  at  5/-  per  doz. 

PERPLTUAL  CARNATIONS 


Mikado,  mauve. 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Ward,  deep pluK. 
Rosette,  bright  cerise. 
Triumph,  best  crimson. 

,  two  each  for  26/-,  tlirce  each 


Aviator,  bright  scarlet.      Enchantress  Supreme,  pale  salmon 
Beacon,  orange.  pink. 

•Carola,  large  crimson.        Mary  Allwood,  cherry  pink. 
f:irce,  mauve.  May  Day,  light  pink. 

Wliite  Wonder,  best  white 
One  each  of  the  alove  varieties  ex.  2iin.  pots  for  14/- 
for  38/-,  carriage  paid.     For  plants  in  3iin.  pota  add  4/6  per  dozen  extra. 

Catalogue  and/or  IN'ovelty  List  post  free  from 
KEITH  LUXFOED   &  CO.,  Sheering  Nurseries,  Harlow,  Essex,  and  at  Sawbridgeworth 

Herts. 

GHEALS'   DAHLIAS 


Nezv  Illustrated  Catalogue  Post  Free. 


J.CHEAL  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

THE    NURSERIES,    CRAWLEY. 


WELLS'  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

TWELVE     BEST    EARLY     FLOWERING     FOR     SEPTEMBER. 


Betty  Spark,  pink. 
Champ  d'Or  yellow. 
Goachers  Crimson. 
Horace  Martin,  yellow. 


Normandie,  pink. 
Sanctity,  wliite. 
Carrie,  yellow. 
Framfleld  Early  Wliite. 


Golden  Diana. 
Mrs.  J.  Fielding,  bronze. 
Provence,  pink. 
Verona,  terra-cotta. 


One  plant  of  each  of  above  dozen,  oh:  two  plants  of  eacli,  9/- ;  three 
plants  of  each,  13/6  ;  four  plants  of  each,  16/-  ;  eight  plants  of  each 
(95  in  all)   for  30/-  :  or  100  plants  of  early  flowering,  in  25  varieties.  30/-. 


Descriptive  Catalogue  post  free  on  application. 


W.  WELLS  &  CO.,  Merstham,  SURREY. 


II. 


THE  GARDEN. 


"THE  GARDEN"  CATALOGUE    GUIDE 


NOTICE  TO   OUR   READERS 

IN  order  to  avoid  waste  in  the  printing  of 
catalogues,  readers  are  advised  to  apply  to 
the  following  firms  for  the  catalogues  they 
require.  We  therefore  beg  to  point  out  that  the 
under-mentioned  firms  will  be  very  pleased  to 
send  their  useful  catalogues  to  our  readers  free 
of  charge,  on  receipt  of  a  post  card. 


Rose  Specialists 


ELISHA  J.  HICKS,  M.C.,  N.R.S.,  etc. 
HURST,   BERKS. 


Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 


KELWAY   &  SON 

Retail  Plant  Department 

LANGPORT,  SOxMERSET 


Hardy  Plants 

ColourBorderr 

Gladioli 


J.  CHEAL  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

Nurseries 
CRAWLEY 


Landscape 
Gardeners 
Trees  and 
Shrubs,  etc. 


LAXTON  BROS. 

Nurseries 
BEDFORD 


Strawberries 

and 

Fruit  Trees' 


PERRY'S 

Hardy  Plant  Farms 

ENFIELD,  MIDDX. 


Water  Lilies 

and 

Bog  Plants 


CARTER  PAGE  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
52  &  53,  London  Wall, 
LONDON,  E.C.  2. 


Chrysanthemums 

Dahlias 

Geraniums 

Fuchsias 

Tomatoes 


PULHAM  &  SON 

Nurseries 
ELSENHAM,  ESSEX 

J.  JEFFERIES  &  SON,  Ltd. 
Royal  Nurseries 
CIRENCESTER 


Rock,  Alpine 
and  Herbace- 
ous Plants 

Ornamental 
Trees  for  Pari 
and  Garden 


W.  WELLS,  JuNR. 

H.VKDV  Flan  r  Nvrskiuks 
.MERSTHAM,  SURREY 


Herbaceous  and 
Alpine  Plants, 
Delphiniums  and 
Michaelmas  Daisies 


Landscape  Gardening 


AATHTELEGG  &  CO. 
CHISLEHURST 

WRITE  US 

PULHAM  &  SON 
71,  Newman  Street,  London  , 
Works  :  BROXBOURNE 
Nurseries  :  ELSENHAM 


Landscape  and 
Garden  Archi- 
tects, specialise 
in  Rock,  Water 
and  Formal 
Gardens,  etc. 

Garden  Craftsmen, 
Rockworkers, 
'Pulhamite'  Stone 
Vases,  Sundials, 
Fountains,  etc. 


Heating  Apparatus 

C.  p.  KINNELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.       Boiler 
Greenhouse  Heating  List  No.  42, 

Southwark  St., London, S.E.I    Post  Free. 


Garden  Sundries 


;G.  H.  RICHARDS 

234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E.  1 


XL    ALL 

Insecticide  <& 
Fumigants 


GARDEN  SUPPLIES  Limited  aii  Garden, 

(Boundary  Chem.  Co.)  Estate, 

Cranmer  Street  and  Sport 

LIVERPOOL  Requirements 


CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Shad  Thames,  S.E.  1   and 
Bedford  Chambers 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2 


Merchants  and 

Manufacturers 

of  Horticultural 

Sunartes, 

Fertilisers  and 

Insecticides, 

etc. 


J.  BENTLEY,  Ltd. 
Barrow-on-Humber 
HULL 

G.  H.  RICHARDS 
234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E. 

BARNARDS,  Ltd. 
NORWICH 


Weed  Destroyers 
Lawn  Sand 
insecticides 
Fertilizers 


XL  ALL 

Fertilizers  and 

Agricultural 

Manures 

Garden  Espaliers 
&  Trainers.  Par- 
ticulars of  our 
Stock  on  appli- 
cation 


The  New  DESTRUCTOR  CO. 

Ltd.  Rubbish 

41,  Walter  House,  Bedford  St.  Destructors 
Strand,  LONDON,  W. 


Seeds  and  Bulbs 


R.  H.  BATH  Ltd. 
The  Floral  Farms 
WISBECH 


Home-Grown 
Bulbs  and 
Seeds 


BLACKMORE  &  LANGDON 
TwERTON  Hill  Nursery 
BATH 


Begonias 
Delphiniums 
Gloxinias 
Cyclamen,  etc. 


HENRY  ECKFORD 

Wem 

SHROPSHIRE 


DAWKINS 

408,  Iving's  Road 

CHELSEA,  S.W. 


Sweet  Peas  and 
Garden  Seeds 
Fertilizers 

Lawn 
Grass 
Seed 


R.  WALLACE  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Kilnfield  Gardens 
COLCHESTER 


New  Bulb  and 
Iris  List 
Now   Ready. 


[May  22,  1920. 

THE   MOST  REASONABLE 

of  all  plants,  which  can  be  grown  by  anyone  who 
has  a  garden  or  a  window-sill, 

ALLWOODII 

THE    NEW    HARDY    GARDEH    PLAHT 

Half  pinli  and  hill"  carnation,  of  many  colours,  it  grows 
anywhere,  and  blooms  perpetually  from  Sprins  to  Winter 
As  hardy  as  Shetland  Ponies. 

Booklet,  price  bd.,  gives  full  descriptions  and  information 
how  to  grow  this  new  race  of  hardy  plants.  Catalogue 
gladly  sent  on  request,  or  collections  dispatched  immediately 
at  the  undermentioned  prices  for  cash. with  order. 


RELIABLE  ROCK  PLANTS 

SAMPLE    COLLECTION. 

12  for  6/-,  all  different.     Plainly  labelled.      Carriage  paid 

My  Selection.       State  Aspect. 

CATALOGUE  AND  INSTRUCTIVE  GUIDE  GRATIS. 

G.  R.  PHIPPS,  F.R.H.S., 

Alpine    Nursery,    Barnham,    BOGNOR. 


ARTINDALE'S 

New  List  of  Hardy  Flower  Roots 

is  now  ready,  post  free. 
The  finest  stock  of  Herbaceous  Plants  in  the  country, 
W.      ARTINDALE      &      SON,     Florists, 

SHEFFIELD. 


Coll.  No,  1,—    3  Plants  ia  3?." 
„    2,—   6 
.,    3,-12 


Pets       8/6 

15/- 

„    (including  novelties)    35/- 


CARRIAGE  and  packing    I'REE   FOR  CASH, 
When  you  think  of  Carnations,  you  think  of 

The    Carnation    Specialists,    Dept^  4. 
HAYWARDS     HEATH,     SUSSEX. 


FINE.  STUitOY,  WELL  HAROENEO  PLANTS.     CLEAN  &  HEALTHY. 

12  Japanese  varieties,  5/-.  Newer  ones,  7,6.  12  Incurved,  dis- 
tinct v:iTiet  es,  5/-.  12  Fine  Deco'atives  in  various  colours,  all 
separate  and  distinct.  5;-.  12  Fin^  tar.ies  for  the  August  and 
September  flowering  garden,  in  iz  separate  varieties,  4/6.  12 
Fine  October  blooming  varieties,  4  6  All  above  good,  sturdy 
plants  and  distinct  named  varieties. 

12  CHOICE   FUCHSIAS,   single    and    double,    all    separate 

named  varieties,  5,-.     12  newer,  yi^. 

\2  LOVELY  COLEUS.  all  separate  varieties,  gorgeous  coloured 
leaves,  grand  for  greenhouse  decoration,  6  -.  12  scarcer  kinds,  9' -. 

CRESTED  NEPHROLEPSIS.  a  lovely  fern,  i  -  each.  ^ 

ij  Fine  CACTUS  DAHLIAS,  strong  plants  from  sin.  pots.  7  -■ 
ij  Fine  Decorative  Cactus,  hne  for  garden,  7,-.  12  Lovely 
Ponipones,  tremendously  free-blooming,  7'-;  smothered  in 
bloom  during  the  late  summer  and  autumn.  12  Collarette 
Dahlias,  a  tremendously  popular  class,  splendid  for  garden  and 
for  cutting,  7  -.  6  Paeony  flowered,  Fine,  30.  6  Show  and 
Fancy,  3  6.  6  Star  Dahlias,  New,  5,'-.  6Toml  humb,  Dwarf,  46. 
12  Fme  Single  Dahlias  7,-.  All  above  separate  and  distinct 
named  varieties.  Dahlias  can  be  sent  in  pots  for  36  per  dozen 
extra.  0rdersvalue5- and  upwards  sent  free.  Under  5/-add  6d. 
for  bos  and  postage.     Cash  with  order.  Catalogut  free. 

Chrysanthemum  &  Dahlia  Specialists,  PETERBOROUGH 


SINGLE  BEGONIAS  FOR  BEDDING 

Fine  sprouted  tubers,  ready  tor  pots,  in  the  foUowiuf; 
roloai>:  Crintson,  yellow,  si-arlet,  white,  piuk,  and  urauge  ; 
packed  in  moss  ;  free  per  parcel  post ;  not  less  than  50  at 
100  rate  ;    4/6  per  dozen.  30,  -  per  100. 

OUR  MAGNIFICENT  POLYANTHUS  SEED 

lor  Spring  flowering;  yelhiu,  criinson,  white  or  mixed,  1.6 
ami  li  6  per  packet.  Also  our  superb  mixed  Pan-jy,  iucludiug 
till'  following  most  lovely  colours:  Bronze,  golden  yellow, 
rirb  blue,  wine  coioxu-  and  purple,  etc..  etc.,  1/6  and  2/6  per 
parket. 

BLACiriMORE  &  LANGDON,  BATH 


Exceptionally  fine  -pecinn-n  Palms,  from  Jft.  to  12ft. 
hii:h.  Many  bt.'ing  hardy  varieties,  suitable  for  stamiin.: 
out  of  doors.  b;i\>.  itc.     An  exitlk-nt  eoUeetion  uf 

GARDEN    ORNAMENTS, 

including  sundials,  vases,  ligures,  etc. 

GARDEN     FURNITURE, 

raoniiig  niacliines,  tubs,  etc.     Also  a  \eiy  interesting  colliLtio:i 

nf 

JAPANESE     WORKS     OF    ART, 

suitable  lor  winter  gardens.     By 

ESSRS.    PROTHEROE  &   MOR  RIS.  at  their 
Central  Sale  Rooms,  67  and  68,  Clieapside,  B.C.,  on 

FBIDAY,   MAY  28th,    1920,   at   1   O'CLOCK  P.M. 

On  view  two  days  prior  and  on  day  of  Sale. 

CataloL'ucs  of  the  Auctioneers.     'Phone  :  Bank  ><57. 


M 
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ififat. 
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GARDEN.*^ 


BAGSHOT      RHODODENDRONS     can     be 

aeen  in  floweriap  perfection  from  now  onwards,  embracing  all 
the  new  and  best  varieties.  Specimen  plants  of  most  sorts 
can  be  supplied.  Inspe-ction  is  cordially  invited.  The  Nursery 
is  easily  accessible  by  L.  &  S.W.  R.y.  and  convenient  to  reach 
by  road. — John  Waterer,  Sons  &  Crisp,  Ltd,,  The 
Nurseries,  Bagshet,  Surrey, 

WATERER'S    ALPINE   PLANTS,   EARLY 

Chrysanthemums,  Violas,  Antirrhinums,  Water  Lilies,  etc., 
in  the  beat  and  most  popular  varieties. — John  Waterer, 
Sons  &  Crisp,  Ltd.,  The  Nurseries,  Twyford,  Berks ;  and 
Bagshot,  Surrey. 


KING'S     ACRE      VIOLAS,     for      bedding 

and  exhibition.  Twelve  finest  named  varieties  for  33.  6d., 
post  free ;  50  tor  93.  6d.  ;  100  for  183.,  carriage  paid. 
Best  mauve,  white,  blue,  purple,  and  yellow  varieties,  and 
intermediate  shades.  New  bedding  catalogue  free  on  appli- 
cation.— Kino's  Acre  Nurseries,  Ltd.,  Hereford. 


KINGS     ACRE     VEGETABLE      PLANTS, 

Including  Cranston's  famous  "  Excelsior  *'  and  "  Ailsa 
Craig  "  onions,  leeks,  cabbage,  cauliflowers,  brussels  sprouts, 
savoys,  celery,  tomatoes,  etc.  Complete  list  with  When 
and  How  to  plant,  and  Full  cultural  instructions;  a  most 
Useful  and  Practical  Publication,  free  by  post. — King's 
ACRE  Nurseries,  Ltd.,  Hereford. 


DUCKS,     GEESE     AND     TURKEYS,     by 

Will  Hooley,  F.Z.S.,  F.B.S.A.— A  copy  of  this  helpful  booklet 
ou  the  breeding,  feeding  and  fattening  of  Ducks,  Geese  and 
Turkeys,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  lid.  addressed 
to  The  Manager,  "■  Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


CARNATION    CULTURAL    GUIDE.— Com- 

plete  Instructlona  for  greenhouse  and  outdoor  culture,  7d. 
post  free. — C.  H.  Taudevin,  Wlllaston,  Birkenhead. 

FLOWER   POTS.— 10  8in.,  12  6in.,  15  5in., 

15  41n.,  15  3in.,  complete,  packed  free,  12s.  6d.  Illustrated 
list  of  pots,  saucers,  seed  and  cutting  pans,  seakale,  and 
rhubarb  pots.,  etc.,  free. — iHOS.  JEATONS,  Potteries,  Brierley 
Hill. 

100      TONS      CRAZY      YORK      PAVING, 

suitable  for  garden  paths  or  Dutch  gardens. — Apply  A.  D. 
Thompson,  F.R.H.S.,  Consulting  Horticulturist,  Forestry 
Expert,  etc.,  11,  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C.  2. 
Telephone :  Gerrard  4501. 

PHEASANTS. — Are  Covers  yielding  the  best 

possible  protection  for  game?  Practical  and  scientific 
reports  furnished,  plao.s  and  specifications  prepared  by 
arrangement. — A,  D,  Thompson.  F.R.H.S.,  Forestry  Expert, 
11,  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C.  2. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— Special  offer  surplus 

plants,  ready  for  final  potting.  Single  and  double'varieties, 
4/-  doz. ;  Doris  Hilda,  Pink  Anemone,  Baionette,  Oriole, 
Mavis  Woodbum, Col.  Linel, etc. — THE  Principal,  E-eedbn's 
School  of  Gardening,  Newick,  Sussex. 

ALPINE,  MORAINE   AND   HERBACEOUS 

PLANTS.  Descriptive  catalogue  post  free  on  application. — 
Maxwell  &  Beale,  Dorset  Nursery,  Broadstone,  Dorset. 

TO  FRUIT  FARMERS.— Very  valuable  Fruit 

Farming  Property  of  500  acres,  in  an  excellent  district,  about 
40  miles  from  Birmingliam.  For  f-ale.  Freehold,  as  a  whole, 
at  about  £100  per  acre. — Further  details  of  Messrs.  John  D. 
Wood  &  Co.-.  6,  Mount  Street,  London,  W.    (71,213.) 

WAKELEY'S  PATENTED  HOP  MANURE. 

-The    only    reliable    and    complete    substitute   for    Stable 
manure.    See  advt,  on  p.  ix. 

THE     SERVANTLESS      HOUSE,      by      R. 

Randal  PhHlips,  6/-  net,  by  post  6/6. — A  prospectus  of 
this  invaluable  and  profusely  illustrated  book  on  the  domestic 
and  labour-saving  problems  of  the  day  will  be  sent  post 
free  on  application  to  The  Manager,  "Country  Life." 
Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 

SPLENDID    YELLOW    FIBROUS    LOAM. 

Pure  Leaf  Mould,  Coarse  Sand,  each  5/-  per  sack.  Prepared 
'  !ompo8t,  6/6  ;  Cocoaiiut  Fibre,  5/6  per  sack.  Kainlt,  14  lbs 
:/».— W  Herbbbt  &  Co.,  Hop  Ezcbange,  London,  8.E. 


BARR'S  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  May  Sowing; 

— Finest  strains  of  Antirrhinums,  Aquilcglas,  Campanulas' 
Canterbury     Bells,     Calceolarias,   Cinerarias,     Delphiniums 
Hollyhocks,  Lupins,  Pansies,  Primulas,  Polyanthus, Primroses 
Stocks,  Wallflowers,  etc.     Special  List  on  application. 
Barr  &  Sons,  KinglStreet,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  2- 


BARR'S     VEGETABLE     SEEDS    for    May 

Sowing. — Beet,    Beaas,    Broccoli,   Carrots,    Peas,    Spinach, 

etc.    List  on  application. 

Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  2. 


HARDY  BORDER  CLOVE  CARNATIONS.— 

Fine  young  Seedlings  of  our  matchless  strain,  2/6  per  doz., 
18/6  per  100.  Finest  Seed,  2/6,  5/-  per'  pkt. — J.  DouGLA-s, 
Kdenside,  Gt.  Bookham. 


McDOUGALL'S      WEED      KILLER,     non 

poisonous,  safe,  effective.  In  tins.  Pints,  1/9;  quarts,  3/- ; 
i-gall.,  4/9;  1  gall.,  7;-;  5  galls.,  27/6.  From  Seeds- 
men, Nurserymen,  Ironmongers. — Sole  Manufacturers, 
MoDouGALL  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Port  Street,  Manchester.  Estab- 
lished 1845. 


"  KATAKILLA "     destroys      insect     pests, 

caterpillars,  green  fly,  etc. ;  non-poisonous  ;  a  perfect  garden 
insecticide  ;  cartons  to  make  ten  galls.,  2/- ;  cartons  to  make 
50  galls.,  6/- ;  from  nurserymen,  seedsmen,  and  Ironmongers. 
— Sole  Manufacturers,  McDouGALL  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Port 
Street,  Manchsster.    Estd.  1845. 


SEWAGE      DISPOSAL      FOR      COUNTRY 

HOUSES. — No  emptying  of  cesspools  ;  a  perfect  fertilizer : 
no  solids ;  no  open  filters ;  perfectly  automatic ;  everything 
underground.  State  particulars.  —  William  Bkattie,  8, 
Lower  Grosvenor  Place,  Westminster. 


LOVELY        ANTIRRHINUMS.   —     Strong 

l^Iunts  in  all  shades  and  latest  named  varieties  of  this  popular 
leading  flower  ready  now  ;  intermediate  only  9/-  100.  Aster 
Sinensis  :  plants  of  this  decorative  variety  in  mauves,  pinks, 
whites  and  violet,  mixed,  7/-  100.  All  carriage  paid. — Lists 
free  from  Ernest  Hills,  Rhydd  Nurseries,  Hanley  Castle, 
Worcester. 


ECONOMIC  PRICES.— Herbaceous,   Border 

and  Bedding  Plants,  Antirrhinums  (20  sorts) ;  Sweet  Pea 
Plants  (37  sorts),  etc.  My  list  will  save  you  20%. — 
RBV.  C.  Barnes,  F.Il.H.S.,  Scofton,  Worksop. 


ROCK  —  HERBACEOUS  —  PRIMROSES, 

double  and    single,  etc.;    advice  given  on  re mn<  elling    of 
gardens,  and  liets. — HOPKINS.  Mere  Shepperton 


ROCKERIES,     BORDERS     AND     WOOD- 

LANDS.  —  Alpines,  pot  grown,  rare  shrubs,  including 
Himalayan  and  other  rhododendrons,  herbaceous  plants 
etc, ;  aquatics ;  formation  of  rockeries. — G.  Keuthe, 
Keston,  Kent, 


IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING  for  garciens, 

tree  guards,  gates,  arches,  espaliers,  rose  stakee,  and  oma' 
mental  garden  iron  and  wire  work  of  every  description.  Send 
for  Illustrated  catalogue.  Also  kennel  rallhig  and  poultry 
fencing.  Ask  for  separate  lists. — Boulton  &  Paul,  Ltd., 
Manufacturers,  Norwich. 

RIVERS'   FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  VINES, 

Figs,  Oranged  and  Orchard  House  trees  are  of  first-class 
quality,  and  a  large  and  select  stock  la  always  on  view. 
Inspection  Invited.  Price  list  post  free  on  application. — 
Thos.  Rivers  &  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbrldgeworth,  Herts. 

DYDWEED.     NON  -  POISONOUS     WEED 

KILLER. — Used  In  powder  form  or  dissolved  In  water ;  a 
safe,  effective  and  econon-ical  powder.  In  tins,  to  make 
7  galls,  solution,  2/6  ;  15  galls.,  4/6  ;  25  galls.,  6/6  ;  75  galls., 
13/6  ;  500  galls.,  65/- ;  1,000  galls.,  110/-.  Carriage  e.\tra 
on  first  three  sizes  ;  larger  quantities  special  quotations. 
Obtainable  from  seedsmen,  ironmongers,  stores,  efcc. — 
Manufacturers,  Hawker  &  Botwood,  Ltd.,  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Chemists,  50,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.G.  3. 

ROUGH     HANDS «  caused     by     gardening 

made  soft  and  smooth  in  one  niaht  by  "  Piano  ;  "  3d.  t:iblet 
Chemists,  or  post  free  -id.,  Mii.ner's  C'HKMirAL  Co..  Livcn-no', 


WH.  DUNCAN   TUCKER  &  SONS,   LTD., 

Lawrence  £oad.  South  Tottenham,  N.  16. — Conservatories, 
Winter  Gardens,  Vineries,  Peach  Houses,  Portable  Build- 
ings, etc. 


CHEIRANTHUS  ALLIONII  (Siberian  WaU- 

flower). — This  brilliant  orarge  flower,  row  in  f«ll^bloom, 
well  deserves  a  place  in  every  garden.  Irs  wonderful 
interse  colouring  makes  it  a  most  effective  subject  for 
massii  g  in  beds  and  borders  where  it  never  fails  to  attract 
attention.  The  culture  is  very  simple,  and  if  the  seed  pods 
are  removed  the  plants  will  continue  in  bloom  the  wliole 
season  through.  Sow  in  May.  June  or  July,  and  transplaHt 
in  Autuani.     i'er  packet,  1/6  and  1/-. 

SUTTON  &  SONS,  THE  KING'S  SEEDSMEN,  READINO. 
NOW    IS   THE   TIME   TO   PLANT. 

A     KELWAY     COLOUR     BORDER,     and 

you  will  be  able  to  enjoy  it-s  exquisite  beauty  for  many  yeaia 
to  come  without  any  great  expense  or  trouble. 

Send  measurement  of  your  border.  Paeonles,  Delphiniums, 
Phloxes  and  other  beautiful  flowers  included  In  Kelway 
Schemes,  which  provide  blooms  from  early  Spring  to  late 
Autumn. 

•Southsea. 

"Am  now  writing  you  r«  the  splendid  collection  of  her- 
baceous and  rock  plants  which  was  forwarded  to  me  this 
year.  They  have  been  much  admired  by  all  my  visitors 
and  friends;  in  fact,  I  may  say  that  my  Qorden  In  Southsea 
wants  some  beating.  I  may  require  a  few  more  plants  later 
on.  All  arrived  in  good  condition  and  I  have  not  lost  a 
plant,*' 

Write  NOW  to  Kelway  &  Son,  Retail  Plant  Department. 
Langport,  Somerset, 

BATH'S   DAHLIAS,     BEGONIAS,     CHRY- 

SANTHEMUMS.  AND  BEDDING  PLANTS.— New  Spr.ug 
List  is  now  ready,  and  wi  I  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 
— (Dept.  E.),  K.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  The  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech. 


GREENHOUSE  PAINTING  AND  GLAZING. 

—  "VITEOLITE"  superior  to  White  Lead  Paint,  27/6  pet 
gall.  "  Plastlne,"  supersedes  Putty,  44/-  per  cwt. — Full 
particulars  from  Walter  Carson  &  Sons,  Grove  Works, 
Battersea.     Agents  throughout  the  Country. 


DOBBIE    &     CO.,     ROYAL    SEEDSMEN, 

Edinburgh,  will  send  a  copy  of  their  1920  Catalogue  and 
Guide  to  Gardening  free.  If  this  Paper  is  mentioned. 


LAXTONS'    SEEDS.— New    Catalogue     for 

1920  contains  all  the  latest  novelties  In  flowers  and  vege- 
tables, including  the  fine  new  pea  "  Admiral  Beatty."  List 
gratis  ou  application.  Pamphlet  on  Fruit  Culture  for  IJd 
postage. — Laxton  Brothers,  Bedford. 


WATER    LILIES.  —  Plant   now.       Special 

ofier  of  three  superb  Marliac  Hybrids,  9/-,  carriage  paid  : 
alMda  (white),  carnea  (pink),  chromatella  (yellow).  (Full 
instructions  :  list  free.^BowELi,  &  Skarratt,  Hardy  Plant 
Specialists,  Cheltenham. 


ROCK  PLANTS,  best  varieties,  inexpensive  ; 

list  free. — Marion  Giedstanes,  Fardross,  Clogher,  Tyrone. 


JAMES  GRAY,  LTD.,  Builder  of  Conser- 
vatories. Greenhouses,  etc.,  and  Heating  Engineers,  Danvers 
Street,  Chelsea  London.  S.W.  3.  Wire,  Gray,  201,  Western. 
London.    Telephone  :  Western,  201. 


GENTIAN  A  VERNA.— 12  clumps,  5s.,  free. 

6  Bee  orchis,  53. ;  3  orchis  rosea,  5s. ;  3  neotinia  Intacta,  5s.- 
O 'Kelly,  Botanist,  Bally  vaughan,  Ireland. 


BIRDS'    BATHS,  GARDEN    VASES,   SUN- 

DLALS,    NESTING    BOXES.      Catalogue    (No.  4)    free.— 
Mooeton,  5,  Thornton  Avenue,  Chlswick. 


ROCKERY   PLANTS   SPECIALITY.— Write 

for  descriptive  list,  free.— TERRY  LEB,  16,  Morden    Eoad. 
Stechford,  Birmingham. 


GARDEN     AND     TENNIS     NETS.  —  Best 

iln.  salmon  twine  netting,  6d.,  do.  cotton,  M. ;  lln.  4M. 
sq.  yd.  Nets,  SOyds.  by  4yds.,  25yd8.  by  8yda.,  lOOydB.  by 
2yds.,  30/-  pad ;  parcelling  twines,  topes,  rorda,  taiBa, 
paper,  etc. ;  prices,  write  for  lUt ;  goods  carriage  paid.— 
W.  OUTEE  ALLEN,  Net  Maker,  Porthleven,  ComwaU. 

HEATING     APPARATUS     FOR     GREEN- 

houses,  vineries,  etc.,  supplied  with  varloM  arrangementB 
of  Dices.  Vanguard,  conical,  sectional,  saddto  and  coU 
boilers  Pipes,  «ting«,  etc.  Hlustrated  list  G  ttee.-TH08. 
JEAV0N8,  SUver  Street  Works,  Brlerlej  HUl. 
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40fo  Increase  in 
Potato    Crops 


The      finest      food 
for  all   vegetables. 

POTATOES 

CARROTS 

TURNIPS 

PARSNIPS 

BEETROOTS 

PEAS 

BEANS 

GREEN   CROPS 


MR.   Martin  H.  Bradley,  Instructor  in  Horticulture 
to  the  Kent  Education  Committee,  experimented 
with  Multiple  in  the  cultivation  of  Potatoes. 
On  oiie   ulot  he  used  Multiple,  on  another  "  something 
r  se"  (well  known  to  the  public),  and  to  the  other  he 
t;a\'e  no  manurial  help  whatever. 

"•".tich  t>lot  consisted  of  48  sets  of  Great  Scot. 
I    li  lbs.  of  sound,  well-developed  tubers  were  harvested 
from  the  Multiple  plot — 32  lbs    more  than  grown  with 
the  ''something  else'" — 43i  lbs-  more  than  grown  with- 
out Fertiliser. 
A  clear  lead  for  the  Multiple  grown  crop  by  40  fter 

cent,  in  weight. 
The  maximum  benefit   of   Potato  crops  is  obtained  by 
sp'inkling    a    little   Multiple    in  the  fool    of    the  trench 
before      planting,    and      top     dressing     with      Multiple 
immecHately  before  earthing  up. 

lis  all  in  the  instructions  for  use,  which  accompany 
ea-h  packet. 

Mnltiple 

GARDEN     PLANT     FOOD. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  SEEDSMbN  IN 

Each.  Each. 

112  lb.  bags     -     2a/-  Slilbbaes    -     1  ^Z- 

:;8  lb.    .,      .     e;6        i4  ib.   „     .     .-^/e 

"lb.      „        -        2-  Cartons  -        1/- 


ROBINSON     BROTHERS,     LTD..     WEST     BROMWICH,     STAFFS. 


•W^^M 


SAVE  yOOB  FRUIT 

AND     FLOWERS 

FROM  INSECT  PESTS 

J  BY     USING     THE 

Cooper  Horticultural  Remedies 


T   NICOTINE  (V2)  SUMMER  FLUID 

FOR    SUHMBB    SPRAYING 

A  Nicotine  Preparation  (or   Apple-Sucker.  Green-Fly, 

&c,  on  FRUIT.  ROSE  and  other  TREES. 

Sold  in  QrL  Tbu  ;  1,  2,  5,  and  10  Gall.  Dninu : 

and  in  20  and  40  Gall.  Caska. 


^  COOPER'S  MILDEW  (V2K)  FLUID 

For  ROSE,  STRAWBERRY  and  other  MILDEWS 
also  STRAWBERRY  LEAF  SPOT. 

Sold  in  QrL  Tina  ;  1,  2,  5,  and  10  GaU.  Drama  ; 
and  in  40  GalL  Casks. 


+  COOPER'S 

ARSENATE  Of  LEAD  PASTE 

FOR  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  CODLING  MOTH 
AND  LEAF-EATING  CATERPILLARS. 

MiKci  well,  adheres  well,  remains  a  long  time  in  suf.pciisioa.  coals 
tiiliaee  uniformly,  and  doea  not  scorch  when  properly  prepared. 

Sold  in  1.  S.  and  10  Ib.  Tina  ;  mad  io  50  sad  100  Ib.  Kegt. 


^a    COOPER'S  FUMIGATING  FLUID 

A  re-infoiced  NICOTINE  PREPARATION  fo> 
De.troyinj  INSECT  PESTS  IN  GLASS  HOUSES 
Sold  in  Bottles  to  5  sizes;  and  in  Pint.  Qrt.  &  ^  Gall.  Tint. 


^     COOPER'S  WEEDICIDE 

After  trial — Received  the  "  Commended  "  award 

of  the  Royat  Horticultural  Society. 

Kills  Weeds  on  Garden  Paths  and  Gravelled  Spaces. 

Sold  in  QrL  Tina  ;  i,  1,  2,  and  S  Gall.  Drams,  and  in  20  and 

40  GalL  Casks. 
/  gall.  makeB  100  tall:  of  effective  Weedkiller 


LATEST     PRICES    ON     APPLICATION 


OF  AGENTS  EVERYWHERE 


Sola   Manufaoturern : 

WILUAM  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS,  BerkUmsted. 


^ 


ANTI  FLY  POWDER 

Absolute      preventive      of      Onion,    Carrot    and 
Celery   Fly,  also   Common   Cabbage  Caterpillar 

Per  cwt.,  18/5  ;  J  cwt.,  9/6  ;  28  lbs.,  4/9. 

LeFRUmER  IVJANURE 

The  Perfection  of  Plant  Food, 

Cwt.,  30/-  ;    i  cwt.,  16/-  ;    2^  lbs..  9/-  :    14  lbs.,  5/-. 

POTATO    MANURE    "  SUCCESS."     As  supplied 

to  Allotment  Holder  Associations. 

BONESIAND  BONE  MEAL  for  Vine  Borders. 

ELECTRIC  WEED  KILLER,  Liquid  and  Powder. 
For  Carriaae  Drives  and  Garden  Paths. 

QRUBICIDE  SOIL  FUMIQANT.  The  Under- 
ground Insecticide,  17/4  per  cwt, 

Carriage  paid  on  all  the  above. 

LOAM,  RICH,  YELLOW,  FIBROUS  Quotations 
In  truck  loads  to  any  station. 

GREENHOUSE  BLINDS  made  up  to  any  size  and 
fixed  by  our  experienced  fitters. 

MOWERS  FROM  STOCK.  All  sizes,  all  prices. 
Special  value.  Type  "  K  "  side  wheel  machine, 
?°-.  'l?^'!!}''.  ^'"■''I-  Five  blades  and  under  knife, 
best  Sheffield  steel.  Light  running,  swift  cutting 
size  lOin.,  S5/2.    Carriage  Paid. 

GARDEN       HOSE,       SPRAYING       MACHINES 
TOOLS. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  largest  Horticuitursl  Stock  in 
the  Kingdom  (Post  tree). 


I 


Wm.WOOD  &  SON,  Ltd., 

THE    ROVAL    HORTICULTURISTS   BY 
APPOINTMENT, 

BEECHWOOD  WORKS, 
TAPLOW,  BUCKS. 


Telephone  Nn.  : 
BURNHAM    79. 


T'>Iecrams  ; 
•GARDENING,  TAPLOW., 


GUARANTEED 

Wmm    GRASS  IMPROVERS 


A  SOUND 
BUSINESS  PROPOSITION 
If  your  LawTiB,  Tennis  Courts, 
Golf,  Bowling  Greens,  or 
Cricket  Pitches  are  not  satis- 
factory, write  us  ful'y,  giving  par- 
ticulars of  their  condition.  OUR 
ADVICE  IS  FREt.  and.  if 
followed,  we  guarantee  whatever 
treatment  we  supply  to  be  satis- 
factory, or  if  not  to  return  your 

money. 
Over  30  years  of  practical  experience 
enables  us  to  make  you  this  offer. 
Our  business  has  been  built  on 
the  sound  principle  that  ve,  as 
experts,  must  guarantee  vrhat 
vre  recommend. 
WRITt     US     NOW 


(?■  UPIIT£D.^\ 


CirSNMEl)  ST, 


SPECIAL    FREE    OFFER    TO 

Head  Garfieners.  Market  Gardeners,  and  others  in 
the  Horticultural  Profession.  On  receipt  of  a  post- 
card, with  your  name  and  address,  we  will  send  you 
a  free  copy  of  new  Ilhistrated  Catalogue  of  Footwear, 
Clothing,  etc.,  at  "direct  to  wearer"  prices. 

.4.sfr/.jr  ,r  cof^y  uf  ■"  The  Hcu!  Gitr,ic>icr  " 

ERNEST  DRAPER  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  112,  "A||  British"  Works, 
NORTHAMPTON. 


tiC 


GUANOA 


jj 


THE   POPULAR    FERTILIZER. 


FLOWERS,  VEGETABLES   &  ALL  CROPS 
THRIVE  REMARKABLY  WELL  WHERE  USED 

PRICES; 

5  cwts.      3  cwts.      2  cwts.      1  cwt.      56  lbs.      28  lbs. 

60/-         37/6        26/-        13/6        7/6         4/- 

Carriage  Paid  Cwt.  LOU'S.     Packages  Free. 

Prompt  delivery,  direct  if  your  Seedsman  cannot  supply 

Fertilizers  for  all  Cropt^,  Li\ts  on  avplication, 
HUNTER  &  GOW,  Ltd,,  28,  Thomas  St.,  Liverpool 


BENTLEY'S  SPECIALITIES 


WEED    DESTROYERS 

DAISY    KILLER 

(Lawn  Sand) 
INSECTICIDES 

FUIMGICIDES 

FUMIGANTS 


FERTILISERS 


Catalogue  on  Application. 


SOLE    MANUFACTURERS: 

Joseph  Bentley  Limited 

CHEMICAL   WORKS, 

Barrow  -  on  -  Humber,      HULL 
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THE    (iAKUEJN. 


Mrs.   PYM'S   FAMOUS   PLANTS 


32nd    SEASON         24/-  worth  for  20/- 

All  post  tree  or  carriage  paid  passenger  train. 


50,000  Antirrhinum  plants  for  summer  bedding,  spring 
gown  and  transplanted,  good  sturdy  plants,  will  flower  ail 
surainor,  tail  and  medium.  Afterglow,  Bonfire,  Fire  King, 
Crimson  King,  Morning  Qlow,  Apricot  Queen,  Firefly, 
Sunbeam,  and  tlie  loveiy  new  silvery  pinic  Nelrose.  Tom 
Thumb  varieties,  white,  pink,  yellow,  scarlet,  crimson, 
«old,  and  lovely  mixed  hyijrids,  12,  1/6. 

Eoheveria,  glaucus  rosettes,  red  hanging  flowers,  very 
•cliolce,  4,  1/4. 

Coleus,  beautiful  ornamental  foliage,  pots  or  gardens, 
«,  1/4. 

Heliotrope  Regale,  enormous  heads  of  fragrant  bloom. 
Cor  pots  or  bedding,  ti,  1/G. 

Balsams  Camellia  or  rose  flowered,  very  showy  for  pots 
or.beil.iing,  12,  1/6. 

Pansies,  choicest  large  flowering,  12,  1/6. 

Violas,  yellow,  white  .or  mixed  bedding,  12,  1/9. 

Ipomoea  Iraperialls,  elegant  strong  climber,  fine  large 
waxy  flowers,  will  flower  tliis  summer,  6,  1/4. 

Eocromocarpus,  hardy  rapid  climber,  improve  every 
ye-ar,  large  trusses  orange  flowers,  3,  1/6. 

Cucumber,  best  long  ridge,  6,  1/6. 

Cauliflower,  early  London  and  autumn  giant,  100,  2/0. 

Primula  obconica,  new  rose  and  crimson  giant  (small 
plants),  4,  1 '4.  Primulas  Kewonsis,  yellow  :  Verticillata, 
fragrant  vellow  ;  Cortusoides,  rich  purple  ;  strong  plants. 
4,  1  4.     ■ 

Celsia  critica,  showy  mauve  and  yellow  spikes,  green- 
house perennial,  4,  1/5. 

Reh  mannia,  handsome  pink  trumpet  greenhouse  perennial, 
4,  1/6, 

Collection  of  Choice  Summer  Bedding  Plants  will 
make  lovely  sliow  all  summer  and  autumn  witli  lieaps  of 
fut  bloom,  not  less  than  10  varieties  names.  Mj' selection, 
no  weakly  rubbish.  100.  6/6. 

Salvia,  Pride  of  Zurich,  glowing  scarlet,  for  summer 
bedding.     Strong  plants,  3,  1/4. 

Passion  Flower,  hardy  blue  and  white,  2.  1/4. 

Lily  of  the   Valley,  strong   flowering  crowns,    12,    1/6. 

Cuoumbar,  Improved  Telegraph,  best  for  house  or 
frame,  2,  1'6. 

Plumbago,  blue,  1/6  each. 

Hundredweight  Pumpkin,  pot  now  to  plant  out  later  for 
goo.i  results,  2,  1/4. 

strong  autumn  plants  from  open  ground.  Spring 
Cabbage,  Winter  Tripoli  Onions,  Lettuce,  Leeks, 
Perpetual  Spinach,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Pickling 
Cabbage.     100,  2/-;   300,  4/6. 

Sage,  Thyme,  Mint,  Marjoram,  Fennel,  6,  1/4. 

Parsley,  best  curled,  12,  i;4.  Rhubarb,  best  red,  named 
eorts,  6,  1/6.  Chives,  perennial  Onions,  always  growing, 
once  planted  no  more  trouble,  12,  1/4. 

aiadlolus,  magnificent  large-flowering  hybrids,  glorious 
colours,   6,  1/6 ;  12,  2/6. 

Scarlet  Musk,  quite  hardy,  very  showy,  4,  1/4. 

Canterbury  Bells,  splendid,  strong  year-old  plants  for 
grand  show  this  year,  lovely  single  pink,  6,  1/4  ;  cup  and 
saucer,  6,  1/4  ;  Dean's  lovely  hybrids,  12,  1/6  ;  single  white 
or  blue,  12,  1/6  ;  mixed  doubles,  6,  1/4. 

Marguerites,  large  flowering,  yellow  or  white,  splendid 
plants,  4,  1/6.  Calceolarias,  grand  plants,  yellow,  red  or 
brown.  4,  1/6. 

Viola,  Maggie  Mott,  beautiful  large  mauve,  strong  plants 
from  cuttings,  6,  1/6. 

Anemone  fulgens,  soon  flower,  beautiful  double,  mi.xed 
colours, and  large  single  scarlet,  4,  1/4. 

Thalictrum,  hardy  Maidenhair,  splendid  for  foliage  with 
cut  bloom,  3,  1/4. 

Sweet  Pea  plants,  all  the  new  large  flowering  varieties, 
mixed,  30,  1/6;    separate  colours,  20,  1/4. 

Seakale,  strong  plants,  12,  1/6;    50,5/6,  100,10/- 

Eccromocarpus,  rapid  climber,  trusses  orange  flowers, 
2,  1  4  ;  tuberous  rooted. 


Antirrhinums,  Autumn  sown  and  transplanted,  large 
bushy  plants,  white,  pink,  flame,  and  lovely  mixed  colours, 
now  large  flowering  hardy  variety,  6,  1/4  ;  12,  2/6.  Autumn 
sown  strong  seedlings,  mixed  colours,  20,  2/-. 

Brompton  Stocks,  large  sturdy  year-old  transplanted 
plants,  soon  flower,  giant  scarlet,  cottager's  scarlet,  purple, 
pink,  mauve,  white  or  mixed,  6,  1/6  ;    12,  2/6. 

Pentstemon,  splendid  plants,  scarlet,  pink  and  beautiful 
large  flowering  mixed.  3.  1  0. 

Lobelia  for  summer  bedding,  will  bloom  well  till  Winter, 
best  dwarf,  light  and  dark  blue  and  purple,  100,  3/-  ;  Lobelia, 
large  plants,  rooted  cuttings,  best  blue,  12,  1/4. 

Chrysanthemums,  strong  rooted  cuttings,  best  varieties, 
Autumn  and  Winter  flowering,  mixed  colours  and  white, 
6,  1/6. 

Lobelia  cardinalis,  Queen  Victoria,  two  year-old  plants, 
splendid  scarlet  spikes,  claret  foliage,   3,    1/6. 

Cobea  Scandeus,  very  rapid  climber,  handsome  foliage, 
large  blue  flowers,   2,   1/4. 

Saxifaga  sarnnentosa,  mother  of  thousands,  old  favourite 
for  hanging  pots,  4,  1/4. 

Pampas  Qrass,  extremely  ornamental,  2,  1/6. 

Nicotiana  (Tobacco),  fragrant,  white  or  new  bright 
crimson,  6,  1/6.     Smaller,  12.  l.'j. 

Dahlias,  strong  plants,  new  single  colossal,  cactus,  collarette 
and  double,  rich  colours,  6, 1/6. 

Dahlias,  new  Odorata  grandiflora,  tall  elegant  plant, 
brilliant  red  flowers,  fine  for  cutting,  sweet  scented,  4,  1/6. 

Paeony  flowered,  double  flowers  of  enormous  size,  like  a 
large  flowered  tree    Pseony,  4,  1/6. 

Stocks,  new  beauty,  splendid  for  Summer  bedding,  large 
double  blooms,  crimson,  white,  pink,  yellow,  12,  1/6  ;  mixed, 
15,  1/6. 

Tomatoes,  grand  strong  sturdy  large  plants,  well  hardened 
for  pots  or  garden  ;     Kelwav's  Eldorado,  Carter's    Sunrise, 
Holmes'  Supreme,  Sutton's  Best  of  All,  6,  1/6  ;    12,  2/9. 
Tomato  seedlings,  once  transplanted,  30,   2/4. 

Vegetable  Marrow  plants  for  early  use,  all  sorts,  4,  1/4. 

Sumnner  Bedding  plants,  strong  transplanted,  well- 
hardeneil.  Stocks,  ten  week  mammoth,  15,  1/4.  Asters,  best, 
giant  and  dwarf  double,  mixed  colours  and  white,  20,  1/4. 
Asters,  new  single, crimson,  scarlet,  pink,  mauve,  20,  1/4. 
Verbenas,  auricula-eyed,  mammoth  hybrids,  scarlet,  crimson 
and  blue,  15,  1/4.  Schiianthus  Wisetonensis,  12,  1/4. 
Phlox  Drummondii,  15,  1/4.  Ageratum,  mauve  or  blue, 
15,  1/4.      Nemesia,  best,  tall  or  drawf,  15,  1/4. 

Chrysanthemums,  double  and  single  tricolour,  summer- 
flowering  annuals,  heaps  of  cut  bloom,  15,  1/4.  Zinnia 
elegans,  double  or  single,  new  giant  variety,  glorious  colours, 
enormous  blooms,  12,  1/6.  Petunias,  Exhibition  grandiflora, 
splendid  colours,  enormous  blooms,  6,  1/4.  Salplglossis, 
new  Emperor,  upright  habit,  rich  colours,  12,  1/4.  Alyssum, 
creeping  white  carpet,  20,  1/4.  Alyssum,  sweet  dwarf,  white, 
20,  1/4.  Qaillardia  picta,  double,  15,  1/4.  Coreopsis 
Drummondii,  15.  1/4.  Larkspur,  annual  Delphinium,  giant 
variety,  1.5,  1/4     Phlox  Drummondii.  1-5,  1/4. 

Iceland  Poppies,  the  lovely  Excelsior  strain,  6,  1/4. 

Scarlet  Salvia,  4,  1/4.  Streptocarpus,  Veitch's  new 
hybrids,  3,  1/4.  Cinerarias,  prize  exhibition  and  Stellata, 
6,  1/4.  Begonias,  crimson  perpetual  flowering,  3,  1/4. 
c'annas,  Croizys,  lovely  hybrids,  two-year-old  roots,  3,  1/4. 
Marguerites,  blue,  4,  1/4.     Smilax,  trailing,  6.  1/4. 

Agapanthus,  large  African  lily,  blue  or  wlilte,  2,  1/6. 
Fig  Palm,  3, 1/6.  Arum  Lily,  little  gem,  2, 1/6.  Asparagus 
Fern,  trailing,  3,  1/6.  Asparagus  Fern,  erect  2,  1/6. 
Eucalyptus,  air  purifier,  4,  1/6.  Scented  oak  leaf 
Qeraniums,  3, 1/6.  Heliotrope,  large  dark  fragrant  bloom, 
4,  1/4;  12  assorted  strong  flowering  plants  for  pots,    3/6. 

MAaNIFICENT    HARDY    PERENNIALS. 

Rockery,  Spring,  Bedding,  Shrubs,  Climbers,  Green- 
house.    Vegetable  plants.     Catalogue  free. 


SUMMER    BEDOINQ   CATALOGUE    NOW   READY. 
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PYM,    F.R.H.S.,   &    CO. 

HOUSE,      WOODSTONE,      PETERBOROUGH 


FREE  OFFER 


SOPHOS,"  which  has  a  widespread  repu- 
tation as  the  Ideal  Liquid  Cleanser  and 
Disinfectant, has  been  found  from  recent 
experiments  invaluable  as  an  Insecticide. 
"  Sophos  "  is  clean  and  pleasant  to  handle, 
and  does  not  require  to  be  washed  off, being 
harmless  to  young  shoots,  etc.  It  is  econom- 
ical, 5  ozs.  (three-quarters  of  a  teacupful) 
being  sufficient  for  mixing  with  one  gallon 
of  cold  water — with  which  it  mixes  readily. 
We  want  every  reader  of  "The  Garden  "  to 
test  "  Sophos  "  asan  Insecticide.  Kindly  fill 
in  and  post  the  coupon  below  and  we  will 
send  you  a  13  oz.  trial  sample  bottle  free. 

The  only  condition  attached  to  this  generous 
offer  is  a  simple  one,  namely,  that  the  recipients 
shall,  within  one  month,  drop  us  a  postcard 
telling  us  of  their  experience  in  using  "  Sophos  " 
against  Green  Fly,  Mildew  and  other  pests. 
Please  fill  in  the  coupon  now  before  turning 
the  page. 


SOPHOS  "FREE  SAMPLE"  COUPON 

Only  one  bottle  can  be  sent  to  each  family. 
Petrel  Ammonia  Works, 

3,  Watson  Street.    Glasgo'v. 

Please  send  one  Sample  Bottle  of  "  Sophos  ""  free  to 
the  following  address.  In  accepting  your  offer  I  am 
furnishiDg  my  Grocer's  name  and  address  and  promise 
to  write  you  within  a  month  as  requested. 

MV    NAME 

ADDRESS 

MV  GROCER'S  NAME 

ADDRESS 


The  RITO  Smile. 


RITO 

(Manufactured  under  Roval   Letters   Patent.) 

MULTIPLIES  ALL  ALLOTMENT 
AND  GARDEN  CROPS  AND  PRO- 
DUCES     FRAGRANT     FLOWERS. 

Rito  replaces  stable  manure. 

Ot  all  Corn    Merchants,  Florists,  Stores,    etc.,  Icwt. 
19/6,  o61b3.  lO;-,  281bs.  5,9,  14lbs.  3;3,  71b3.  1,9. 

The  Molassine  Co.,  Ltd..  22,  Tunnel-avenue, 
Greenwich,  S.E.  10 

Rito  Suits  Everything  That  Grows. 


LETHORION    :: 

IMPROVED  METAL  VAPOUR  CONE 

Fumigator 

Introdnced  1885. 

NOTHING  yet  intro- 
duced has  surpassed 
this  valuable  method 
of  Fumigating  Greenhouses- 
It  combines  economy  with 
efficiency  in  every  way, 
and  is  certain  death  to  all 
pests,  without  any  injury  to 
vegetation ! 

Only  a  match  required  for 
starting  it !  Full  directions 
for  use  on  each  Cone. 

Prices. — No.  1,  for  Frames  and  "Lean-to's"  up  to  1,000 

cubic  ft.,  9d.  each :    No.  2  for  Small  Greenhouses  up  to 

1,500  cubic    ft.,    1/-  each;     No.    3,   for  general  use  in 

Large  Greenhouses  from  2,0(,0  to  2,500  cubic  ft.,1  /6  each . 

Sold  by  the  Trade  generally. 

CORRY  &  CO.,  LtdTLONDON,  S.E.I 


Reeistered  Trade  Mark  62957 
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SPECIAL    NOTICE 

ISITORS  TO  THE  CHELSEA  SHOW,  June  lst-3rd  inclusive, 
should  not  fail  to  inspect  and  ask  for  particulars  of  the  latest  scientific  research  in 

ALLIED  HORTICULTURAL  SPECIALITIES  for  Fertilizing  the 
Soil  and  Preventing  and  Destroying  Disease  and   Insect    Pests. 

LIMBUX,  PESTIBUX  &  BORDOBUX 

are  scientifically  prepared  DRY  SPRAY  LIME  COMPOUNDS  for  Garden, 

Greenhouse,  Field  or  Orchard.     For  use  in  the  Soil  and  on  Growing  Trees  or  Plants. 

DRY    SPRAYING     MACHINES    SUPPLIED. 

The  "BUXES"  can  be  inspected  at  the  BUX       C./VrlllSI    I 

GARDEN    SUNDRIES  SECTION,    Lime  Avenue,   as    per  Index. 

All  inquiries  will  receive  courteous  and  personal  attention. 

Why  be  troubled   with   Diseases  or   Pests   when  Science   with    practice   has  taugh*  us  that   "The  form 

in  which   Lime  is  used  is  the  thing  that  matters  "  ? 

Prices   and  particulars  posted   direct   on   application    to 

J.    L.    EDGINTON 

(FELLOW   OF  THE   ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY), 

Horticulturist     and     Specialist    in     Dry    Spray    Lime     Preparations, 

ECCLESALL       s       SHEFFIELD       ;       YORKS 


NICOTINE 

SPRAYING 

COMPOUNDS 

HUNTER  &  QOW,  Ltd.,  were  the  pioneers  of 
:Nicotine  in  this  country  for  Agricultural  and  Horti- 
cultural use,  and  thus  know  the  exact  requirements  of 
growers.  Nicotine  is  certain  death  to  all  leaf-eating 
insects  and  parasites  which  attack  plant  life,  and  we 
have  it  prepared  in  various  convenient  forms  and 
compounds. 

GOW'S  NICOTINE  TREE  WASH. 

Certain  death  to  grf  en  tly,  aphis,  thrip,  scale,  red  spider, 
caterpillars,  etc.     Use  1  part  to  40  parts  of  water. 
i-gall.,  8,6.      1  gall.,  15  -.      5  gall.,  72/-.       10  gall.,  140,'- 

GOW'S  NICOTINE  SOAP. 

The  finest  Insecticide  l<nown  for  destroying  sucking 
insects.  Harmless  to  the  tenderest  foliage.  Use  1 
part  to  250  parts  of  water. 

1  lb.,  4/-.     10  lbs.,  36/-. 

GOW'S  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD. 

The  great  remedy  for  Codling  Moth. 

Mix  in  the  proportion  of  1  part  to  250  parts  of  water. 

Death  to  Insects  but  harmless  ia  trees,  fruitand  foliage. 

1  lb.,  2/-.     5  lbs.,  9/-.     20  lbs.,  28/-.      50  lbs..  66/-. 


GOW'S  NICOTINE  LIME-SULPHUR. 

Readv  for  use  bv  mixiiif!  1  part  to  35  parts  of  water. 
1  gall..  10/6.        10  gall.,  100/-.        40  gall..  390/-. 


.QJIB©? 


fSANlTAS"  Powder 

INSURES  YOUR  CROPS 

Against  SLUGS,  WORMS,  RATS, 
MICE,  CATS  and  BIRDS. 

Large  and  small  tins  and  in  bags, 

of     all     Chemists,     Stores      and 

Nurserymen. 


THE  SANITAS   CO. 
Limehouae,   London, 


Ltd. 
E.14. 


Awarded  MedaCttt  Royal  Horticultural 
Exhibition,  1911. 


Booklet  " Spraying  tor  big  crops"  on  applieatkm.    ll 
your  seedsman  cannot  supply  our  goods  please  write  us. 

HUNTER   &  GOW,  Ltd.,  28,  Thomas  Street,    LIVERPOOL, 


BURNS  ON    TME    GROUND 
NO    APPARATUS   REOUIRCD 


THE      KING     OF    FUMIGANTS 

AUTO-SHREDS 

Is    CERTAIN     DEATH    to 

Leaf-mining  Maggots. White  Fly 
and  all  Pests  infesting  Plants 
under  Glass.  In  boxes  to  fumi- 
gate 1.000  cubic  feet,  9d.  ;  2.500 
cubic  feet.  1/3  ;  10.000  cubic  feet 
(for  ordinary  Plants).  3/6:  10.000 
cubic  feet  (for  tender  foliaged 
Plants'.  4/6  each.  Obtaineii  of 
all  Principal  Seedsmen  and 
Florists. 

ORiGiNriL  Patentees:— 

W.  Darlington  &  Sons, 

LIMITED. 

G  Dept., 

HACKNEY,  LONDON,  E.8 


GOLD    MEDAL    PHLOX. 

1-2  Fine  new  varieties,  10.-.  11  Best  older  varieties,  S/-. 

12  Very  good  older  varieties,  6,-. 

MICHAELMAS  DAISIES. 

1*2  Fine  new  varieties.  10  -.  12  Very  fine  older  varieties,  S/- 

12  Very  good  older  varieties,  6'-. 

ZONAL    GERANIUMS. 

12  Very  fine  Single  varieties,  T'B.      12  Very  fine  new  French 

Semi-double,  12|-.         12  Very  fine  Semi-double  varieties,  7,'6. 

12  Very  fine  Double  varieties,  7,'6. 

TUBEROUS    BEGONIAS. 

1'2  Very  fine  Double  mixed  colours.  7/6. 
12  Very  fine  Single  mixed  colours,  6-. 

FUCHSIAS. 

12  Very  fine  new  French  vai  ieties,  10,'-.       12  Very  fine  Double 
varieties,  5/-.         12  very  fine  single  varieties,  5/-. 

Box,  packing  and  cairiage  free  for  cash  with  order  only. 

H.  J.  JONES,  Ryecroft,  L«wisham,  S.E.13. 


EARLY    FLOWERING     CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Can  be  supplied  now ; — White,  Diana,  Pink,  Enchantress 
Normandie,  Crimson,  Marie  Masse,  Crimson  Pride, 
Goacher*8  Crimson,  Bronze,  Dianoe,  Almirante,  Yellow, 
C'ranford  Yellow,  Ryecroft  Glory,  Dark  Red,  Jules  Mary, 
Maroon,  Lentz.  6  for  2/6,  12  lor  4/6,  24  for  8/-  carriage  paid. 
ROCK    PLANTS:— 6    for  3/6,    12    for   6/-,    all    different. 

Our  selection,  carriase  paid. 
PRIMULA  OBCONICA   "  Beacon"  '  strain   (as  exhib  ted 
at  the  R.H.S.),  1,'-  and  1/6  each   carriage  paid. 

BUFFARD  &  PATRICK,  F.R.H.S..  '"""sus'ex. 


No/es  from  Maidstone. 


THE    REGAL    IRIS 

We  have  been  carrying  out 
experiments  for  some  years  as 
to  the  best  time  to  plant  the 
Flag  Iris,  and  we  find  that 
when  performed  after  the  flower 
has  gone  they  do  better  than 
any  other  time,  flowering  well 
the  next  season.  We  hope  to 
give  more  details  of  this  later 
on,  and  in  the  meantime  our 
customers  can  take  notes  of 
those  which  specially  strike  them 
during  the  coming  month,  and 
have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
these  varieties  in  their  borders 
at  the  end  of  June,  with  the 
assurance  of  flower  for  next 
season. 

Our  li^t  of  Iris  will  be  sent 
by  return. 

George  Bunyard  &•  Co.,  Ltd., 
The  Royal  Nurseries, 

Maidstone. 


Flower  Seeds  to  sow  now 
in  frame  or  greenhouse. 

STOCKS,    large   fid.,    ten    week, 
finest  mixed ^  6d.  per  pkt. 
„       All-  the  -  Year  -  Round, 
beautiful  double  white, 
Qd.  and  1/-  per  pkt. 
Large    fid.    pyramidal, 
large     double     fiowers, 
mixed,  6d.  per  pkt. 
ASTERS,  Giant  Comet,  mixed; 
GiantComet,  white:  OsirichPlume, 
white;    ditto,  mixed;   Truffanfs 
Perfection,     mixed ;       Victoria, 
mixed;  Dwf.  Chrysanthemum,  fid. 
mixed;   Sinensis,  single  mauve, 
pink,  and  white,  all  &d.  per  pkt., 
best  obtainable  strains. 
CARNATION,      finest      border 
vars.,  self  colours,  1/6  per  pkt. 
GLOXINIA,    finest    erect     fid., 
1/6  per  pkt. 

PRIMULAS,  giant  fid.,  in  good 
variety  of  sep.  colours,  and  finest 
mixed,  1/6  per  pkt. 
AURICULA  ALPINE,  finest 
strain  for  outdoor  culture,  6d.  pkt. 
NEMESIAS,  Triumph,  and 
Blue  Gem,  splendid  half-hardy 
annuals,  6d.  and  1/-  per  pkt.; 
sow  end  of  month. 
SALPIGLOSSIS  grandiflorus, 
very  fine  half-hardy  annuals, 
3d.  and  6d. 

J.  R.  Pearson  &■  Sons, 

Estab.  1782.        Lowdham,  Notts. 
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THE  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Great 
Spring  Meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
Royal  Hospital  Grounds  at  Chelsea  on 
June  I,  2  and  3.  The  times  and  prices 
of  admission  will  be  as  follows :  First 
day,  open  12  noon  to  8  p.m.,  admission  los.  ; 
second,  open  9  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  admission  5s.  ; 
third,  open  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  admission  2S.  6d. 
Fellows  tickets  admit  free  at  any  time.  At 
three  o'clock  each  day  a  lecture  will  be 
given.  On  the  first  day  Dr.  E.  J.  Russell, 
D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  will  lecture  on  "  Some  Modern 
Aspects  of  Scientific  Manuring."  Dr.  A.  B. 
Rendle,  F.R.S.,  will  lecture  oa  "  Plants 
of  Interest  in  the  Exhibition"  on 
the  second  day,  and  Captain  H.  J. 
Page,  B.Sc,  on  "Green  Maniuing :  Its 
Possibilities  in  Horticulture"  on  the 
tliird  day. 

Tulip  Golden  Crown.^It  is  pleasant 
to  an.  old  admirer  of  this  Tulip  to  see 
such  an  appreciative  mention  of  it, 
together  with  the  illustration  which  ac- 
companies Mr.  Avray  Tipping's  article  on 
page  206.  It  has  been  known  to  and 
grown  by  the  writer  for  many  years  and 
is,  in  his  estimation,  one  of  the  best  of 
all  Tulips  for  planting  out  and  leaving 
alone  for  years.  It  seems  to  object  to 
very  little,  except,  as  may  be  expected, 
to  being  absolutely  smothered  by  some 
aggressive  garden  border  plant,  such  as 
a  running  Starwort  or  Sunflower.  It 
appears  to  be  subject  to  no  disease  and  to 
hold  its  own  under  the  most  adverse 
conditions  of  soil,  dust,  or  even  a  good 
share  of  smoke  in  a  town  garden.  The 
wTiter  always  thinks  of  a  little  dust- 
covered  suburban  garden  where  hundreds 
of  these  Tulips  have  flourished  and  bloomed 
for  years,  receiving  no  attention,  except 
having  an  occasional — very  occasional — 
lifting  and  immediate  replanting  in  the 
same  place  when  the  garden  had  a 
thorough  overhaul.  Few  Tulips  would 
stand  such  treatment  for  long  in  the 
same  way  as  Golden  Crown  does. 
It  is  very  fine  in  form  and  in  colour 
also,  and  is,  what  is  worth  noting,  quite  inexpensive. 
— S.  Arnott. 

Long-Spurred  Aquilegias. — The  modern  lonj;- 
spurred  varieties  illustrated  on  the  front 
cover  of  this  issue  are  really  very  fine.  No 
garden  should  be  without  them.  Fresh  plants 
should  be  raised  each  spring,  for  although 
true  perennials,  they  are  not  long  lived  as  a 
rule,  and  it  is  advisable  to  have  young  stock 
always  coming  on.  The  Aquilegia  transplants 
badly  when  in  a  large  state.  It  succeeds  admirably 
on  a  north  border. 


Exochorda  Grandiflora.  —  it  seems  strange 
that,  though  this  singularly  beautiful  shrub 
is  in  every  nursery,  it  is  so  little  seen  in 
gardens.  Though  it  is  a  native  of  China  it  is 
hardier  than  the  greatest  number  of  shrubs 
from  the  far  East.  Botanically  it  is  nearly  related 
to  Spiraea,  but  it  has  not  much  resemblance  to 
the  bulk  of  the  familiar  shrubs  of  the  family,  for 
they  have  a  quantity  of  small,  cream  coloured 
blooms  closely  clustered,  as  in  our  Meadow  Sweet, 
whereas  Exochorda  has  pure  white  fiowers  an  inch 
across,  distinctly  spaced  along  the  tips  of  the  shoots. 
The  popular  name.   Pearl  Bush,  is  well  deserved. 
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for  the  round  white  buds  are  nearly  evenly  set 
along  the  flower  stem.  The  small  oval  leaves, 
ending  in  a  neat  poini,  are  of  a  light  green,  but  quiet 
colour,  with  a  dull  surface  that  accords  charmingly 
with  the  pure  white  of  the  blossom.- — G.  J. 

Companion  Flower. — I  have  had  a  glorious 
mass  of  Spiraea  arguta  growing  out  of  a  carpet  of 
Barr's  Alpine  Blue  Forget-me-Not  ;  it  makes  a 
lovely  picture.  Another  pretty  combination 
growing  in  the  grass  under  my  old  Mulberry  tree 
is  the  white  variety  of  Fritillaria  Meleagris  and 
Muscari  Heavenlv   Blue. — L.  Bigc.-Wither. 


Vegetables  at  Kew.— While  it  is  pleasing  to 
note  and  record  the  planting  of  flowers  in  the 
beds  at  Kew,  in  view  of  the  continued  shortage 
of  Potatoes,  the  larger  of  the  Palace  lawns  (about 
one  and  a  half  acres)  has  again  been  planted 
with  Potatoes.  The  variety  planted  is  the 
popular  Up-to-Date,  the  sets  being  obtained  from 
Ireland. 

Hybrid  Rhododendrons. — At  a  recent  meeting 
of  tlie  Scientific  Ccmmittee  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  Mr.  Magor  of  St.  Tudy  exhibited 
hytrid  Rhododendrons,  three  of  which  showed 
inheritance  mainly  from  the  pollen  parent's  side. 
Among  the  Rhododendrons  shown  were: 
a  natural  hybrid  probably  between  R. 
chartophyllum  praecox  or  yunnanense 
X  rubiginosum  (Forrest  No.  5,874)  ; 
R.  X  ambkeys  (R.  ambiguum  x  R. 
Keysii)  ;  R.  x  yuncinn  (R.  yunnanense 
X  R.  cinnabarinum)  ;  and  R.  x  oreo- 
cinn  (R.  oreotrephes  x  R.  cinnabar- 
inum). The  last  three  were  raised  by 
the  exhibitor. 

Lantern  Lecture  on  the  Crocus 
Family.- — Norwich  horticulturists  had  a 
rich  treat  on  the  evening  of  the  I2th  inst., 
when  in  the  Art  Gallery  of  the  Old 
N^orman  Castle,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  East  Anglian  Horticultural  Club,  Mr. 
E.  A.  Bowles,  M.A.,  V.M.H.,  gave  a 
lantern  lecture  on  "  Crocus."  Very  few 
indeed  of  the  audience  had  any  idea  that 
what  was  considered  a  common  everyday 
sort  of  flower  was  capable  of  such  a 
diversity  of  colour,  form  and  period  of 
flowering.  Readers  of  The  Garden  often 
have  a  peep  at  Mr.  Bowles'  sketches  in 
black  and  white,  but  the  coloured  lantern 
slides  depicted  on  the  screen  marked 
him  out  as  a  floral  artist  of  no  mean  order. 
Everyone  present  enjoyed  his  little 
botanical  prelude  upon  the  difference 
between  a  bulb  and  a  corm,  to  the  Crccus 
belongs  the  latter,  also  the  distinction 
in  the  Natural  Order  noticeable  in  the 
anthers  of  the  Crocus  and  its  near  rela- 
tions. The  chatty  incidents,  how  for  thirty 
years  he  had  travelled  far  to  find 
new  varieties,  has  friends  always  looking  out 
for  them,  and  by  hybridisation  crossed  one  with 
another  to  obtsin  new  forms  and  new  colours 
were  very  interesting. 


FORTHCOMING     EVENTS. 

May  25. — Bath  and  West  and  Southern  Counties 
Horticultural  Society's  Meeting. 

May  27. — ^Royal  Botanic  Society's  Meeting. 

June  I. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Great 
Spring  Meeting  at  Chelsea  (three  days). 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

iThe  Editor    is    not    responsible    for    the    opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 


BIRD     CRIES. 

GURELY  "  Anne  Amateur"  made  rather  a  bad 
slip  of  the  pen  last  week  in  attributing  the 
song  of  "a  little  bit  of  bread  and  no  cheese  " 
to  the  chaffinch  ?  The  chaffinch's  note  is  very 
■distinct,  and  its  popular  name  of  "  spink "  is 
•derived  from  it,  but  the  longer  tale  is  that  of 
the  yellowhammer.  Its  near  relation  the  cirl 
bunting,  which  breeds  in  the  southern  counties, 
has  the  same  song,  but  minus  the  "no  cheese" 
at  the  end.— Chas.  E.  Pearson,  M.B.O.U., 
Lowdham. 

ASPARAGUS     A     LA     GLACE. 

'T'AKE  as  many  heads  of  .Asparagus  as  required, 
wash  and  scrape,  boil  until  a  ;ork  will  go 
into  them.  When  cold  place  on  a  fiat  dish,  put 
the  dish  into  a  larger  one  where  pounded  ice  is 
ready  (on  a  strainer).  Mix  a  little  salt,  cayenne 
and  black  pepper  to  taste,  one  teaspoonful  of 
■white  wine  vinegar,  a  wineglassful  of  malt  vinegar, 
.and  the  same  quantity  of  Ijest  oli\e  oil.  Mix 
all  together  until  these  ingredients  are  well  incor- 
porated. If  desired,  a  few  chopped  Chives  or 
spring  Onions,  Parsley  and  pickled  Cucumber  or 
gherkins  may  be  added. — H.  C.  P. 

SUGAR    FOR    DOMESTIC    PRESERVING 

AT     Is.   2d.    PER     LB. 

lyr'PH  !  I  guess  there  will  not  be  much  "  home- 
made "  jam  this  year  for  the  larger  and  poorer 
part  of  the  nation,  who  are  the  principal  makers 
•of  jams  at  home.  The  poor  children  will  go  short 
■of  one  of  their  best  and  favourite  foods — to  wit, 
bread  and  jam — though  grown-up  theatre-goers 
are  to  have  their  chocolates  and  sweets,  which 
are  a  luxury.  (Oh  !  our  kind  and  wise  Govern- 
ment !)  I  know  /  shall  not  be  able  to  afford 
to  make  much  jam.  Mrs.  Busy  Bee  and  I  reckon 
that  though  the  fruit  costs  us  nothing,  the  jam 
will  cost  about  lod.  per  lb.,  which  is  too  high  a 
price  for  general  household  purposes.  So  we 
think  of  turning  our  attention  to  experiments  in 
pickling  fruit  in  order  not  to  waste  it,  as  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  bottle  all  of  it  (though  we  shall  do 
all  we  can  in  this  way,  hoping  to  get  a  little  sugar 
to  use  with  the  fruit  later  on).  We  know  Apple 
pickle.  Gooseberry  and  Damson,  but  in  between 
"these  there  is  a  wide  range  of  hitherto  untried 
fruits.  I  write  this  hoping  other  practical  women 
•will  also  make  experiments,  and  that  between  us 
-sve  shall  find  out  some  new  and  nice  pickles,  for 
variety  in  these  is  always  acceptable. — A.kxe 
Amateur. 


PROBLEMS    AND    PITFALLS    IN 

PLUMS. 

QN  reading  the  article  on  the  above  subject 
(page  197)  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  record 
of  Transparent  Gage,  which  is  so  often  a  very  free 
bearer.  The  Greengage  is  very  unsatisfactory 
■as  a  standard  in  these  gardens  The  crops  are 
always  meagre,  although  the  trees  are  healthy 
and  flowers  are  produced  in  profusion  Some 
of  the  trees  are  on  grass  land,  others  on  cultivated 
groimd.  The  trees  have  been  planted  about  the 
same  time  as  those  mentioned  in  the  above  article. 
Older  trees  in  the  locality  are  far  more  satisfactorv. 
The  most  prolific  trees  of  the  Greengage  Plum 
which  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  see  were  growing 
in  East  Anglia  in  cottage  gardens.     The  majority 
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of  these  were  grown  as  half-standards  or  as  bushes, 
seldom  pruned,  and  did  not  appear  to  make 
gross  growth.  I  believe  most  of  them  were  grown 
from  suckers  and  from  seed  The  soil  was  rather 
heavy,  with  a  chalky  subsoil.  As  a  wall  tree  the 
Greengage  is  often  unsatisfactory  owing  to  the 
dying  of  many  spurs  annually. — Coi.in  Ruse, 
Folly  Farm  Gardens,  Sulhamstead,  near  Reading. 

T  READ  with  interest  the  remarks  by  "  Arvensis  " 
in  your  issue  of  April  17,  page  197.  As  I  had 
a  similar  experience  to  his,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  write 
and  tell  you  about  mine.  Twenty  years  ago  I 
planted  a  number  of  Plum  and  Gage  trees,  including 
the  varieties  mentioned  by  "  Arvensis."  The 
trees  went  on  growing  apace  and  flowering  glori- 
ously, but  no  fruit  ever  set.  As  1  belong  to  the 
most  patient  nation  on  earth,  I  waited  on  until  the 
trees  were  taking  up  too  much  space  unprofitably 
and  then,  about  three  years  ago,  a  council  was  held 
on  them.  Someone  suggested  the  necessity  of 
lime  for  stone  fruit  and  we  decided  to  give  each  tree 
a  good  dressing  of  it  and  await  results.  These 
were  astonishing,  as  the  trees  responded  at  once  and 
a  good  crop  was  the  reward.  I  may  say  from  every 
tree.  We  continued  the  lime  and  have  had  good 
crops  since.  I  am  a  very  humble  gardener  and  do 
not  dare  to  give  an  opinion  amon„  the  "  elect,"  so 
I  merely  state  to  you  my  experience,  which  you  will 
probably  smile  at  and  turn  away  like  Naaman  the 
S>Tian.  However,  I  have  relieved  my  conscience, 
as  it  is  a  duty  to  tell  others  such  experiences  and 
perhaps  save  trees  from  being  cast  out. — Jane  C. 
Cummins. 

RHODODENDRONS. 

nPHE  following  information,  kindly  supplied  by 
Sir  Harry  Veitch,  may  interest  some  readers 
of  The  Garden  :  Rhododendron  Veitchianum 
was  imported  from  Moulmein  sixty  years  ago  by 
James  Veitch  and  Sons.  The  large  white  flowers 
are  marvellously  beautiful.  It  was  given  to  me 
in  1873.  During  the  war  it  was  neglected,  but 
is,  I  hope,  going  to  be  all  right  again  and  allow 
itself  to  be  propagated  by  cuttings.  Sir  H.  Veitch 
does  not  kncvw  whether  it  is  still  in  cultivation. 
Rhododendron  Silberrad,  which  has  flowered 
here  about  January  24  ever  since  it  was  intro- 
duced, is  found  in  nurseiies  under  the  name  of 
"  Christmas  Cheer."  It  is  perfectly  hardy  and 
has  only  once  been  injured  by  frost  during  fifteen 
years.  Rhododendron  cheiranthifolium  is  not  a 
species,  but  a  sport  from  R.  ponticum.  It  is  a 
very  old  variety.  It  is  useful  for  game  coverts, 
as  rabbits  will  not  touch  it.  It  was  cultivated 
some  years  since  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Anthony 
Waterer  at  Knaphill.  It  flowers  here  at  the  end 
of  March  and  is  very  striking  and  beautiful  before 
the  flowers  open  on  account  of  the  yellow  foliage. 
Is  Rhododendron  Falconeri  fairly  hardy  outdoors, 
except  in  Cornwall  ?  I  have  had  it  in  a  green- 
house for  about  six  years,  but  have  not  succeeded 
in  flowering  it. — E.  Charles  Buxton,  Coed  Derw, 
Betiws-y-cocd. 

LACHENALIA  PALLIDA.     AN\'  FLOWER 

SWEETER  ? 

T  WILL  never  forget  that  Gooseberry  Show  at 
Harborne  that  I  went  to  just  before  the  war. 
The  faces  of  the  competitors  were  a  study  as  they 
sent  up  what  they  thought  was  a  heavier  "  berry  " 
to  be  weighed  than  any  that  had  up  to  then  been 
on  the  goldsmith's  scales.  Were  I  at  a  sweet- 
smelling  flower  show,  with  a  man  with  a  nose 
instead  of  a  goldsmith's  balance  as  an  unerring 
judge,  I  think  I  would  send  up  Lachenalia  pallida. 
I  have  two  spikes  of  bloom  on  the  little  bulbs 
that  came  eighteen  months  ago  from  the  Botanic 
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Gardens  at  Edinburgh.  Two  spikes  only,  remem- 
ber, of  the  sessile,  rather  dirty  white  flowers  with 
their  prominently  protruding  pale  lilac  inner 
segments  ;  but  the  scent  is  something  to  be  remem- 
bered. True,  the  greenhouse  is  only  a  small  one 
— ■to  be  exact,  16  feet  by  8  feet — but  their  aroma 
fills  the  whole  place.  Whether  the  day  be  warm 
or  cold  makes  but  little  difference.  From  the  time 
of  the  unfolding  of  the  first  bottom  flowers  of  the 
spike  right  on  till  the  dying  off  of  the  topmost 
anyone  entering  knows  there  is  something  most 
delightful  within.  Both  Lachenalia  glaucina  and 
Lachenalia  orchioides  are  very  sweet  indeed, 
but  neither  is  a  patch  on  their  smaller  sister  pallida. 
1  place  it  before  the  noses  of  our  readers  and  ask, 
can  any  name  a  more  delicious  scent  or  a  sweeter 
flower  ?  Could  anyone  have  seen  me  during 
the  penning  of  these  few  lines,  I  think  they  would 
have  seen  a  confident  expression  on  my  face. — ■ 
Joseph  Jacob 

■^y'lTH  reference  to  "  Western  Wight's  "  remarks 
on  Lachenalias  (page  188),  my  experience 
agrees  with  his,  that  these  plants  grown  without 
artificial  heat  are  better  than  when  grown  %vith 
it,  provided  always  that  the  season  is  favourable 
for  such  a  method.  My  Lachenalias  grown  in  a 
cold  greenhouse  have  been  exceptionally  fine 
this  vear.  L.  Nelsonii,  in  particular,  I  have  never 
had  or  seen  so  good  before.  And  what  a  splendid 
thing  this  is  when  well  grown  !  But  it  is  rarely 
that  we  have  a  winter  so  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  these  and  other  semi-hardy  bulbs  as  this  past 
one  has  been.  I  write,  of  course,  only  of  my  own 
district,  although  I  believe  that  the  experience 
has  been  pretty  general  in  the  south  of  England. 
Except  in  November,  when  we  had  some  very 
cold  weather,  the  winter  has  been  exceptionally 
mild  and  sunny,  and  the  plants  have  in  consequence 
been  able  to  make  uninterrupted  growth.  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  believe  that  Lachenalias  can  be 
grown  in  cold  frames  in  a  mild  winter  if  the  pots 
be  plunged  and  the  frames  wcU  matted  in  cold 
weather.  The  results  would  in  an  average  winter 
possibly  be  better  than  if  the  plants  were  grown 
the  whole  time  in  a  cold  greenhouse,  where,  if 
the  plants  are  grown  in  the  ordinary  way  on  stages 
or  shelves  with  the  outsides  of  the  pots  exposed 
to  the  air,  they  would  be  crippled  by  frost  getting 
in  for  a  day  or  so.  The  whole  secret  of  safety 
lies,  I  think,  in  the  protection  of  the  roots  from 
the  drying  influence  of  frosty  air.  My  way  of 
growing  these  plants  is  to  place  the  pots  on  solid 
(not  open)  stages  and  pack  between  them  up  to 
the  rims  old  newspapers  lightly  crumpled  up. 
Then  during  spells  of  frosty  weather,  when  the 
temperature  in  the  house  gets  to  freezing  point, 
the  whole  batch  of  plants  is  covered  with  several 
sheets  of  newspapers,  and  these  are  kept  on  until 
a  complete  thaw  has  set  in.  In  this  way  I  manage 
to  grow  Nerines  alro  very  well.  But  there  are 
seasons  when  all  these  measures  are  ineffective, 
such  as  those  in  which  occur  prolonged  frosts 
accompanied  by  strong  north-east  winds.  Under 
such  conditions  I  find  it  necessary  to  give  the 
plants  some  artificial  heat.  In  my  case  this  is 
only  done  as  a  last  resort,  because  my  heated 
greenhouse  is  so  full  of  tender  stuff  that  the  con- 
ditions there  are  not  airy  enough  for  Lachenalias 
and  Nerines.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  these  plants  require  as  little  artificial  heat 
as  possible,  and  when  they  are  grown  in  a  heated 
house  it  should  be  light  and  airy  and  not  over- 
crowded. In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  mention 
that  my  Lachenalias  ha%'e  been  exceptionally 
bright  in  colour  this  season,  the  red  in  the  more 
highly  coloured  varieties  having  been  particularly 
fine,  a  fact  due,  I  suppose,  to  the  extra  amount 
of  sunshine  during  the  flowering  time. — A.  P.  E.. 
Enfield. 
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IS     THE     SNOWDROP     A     NATIVE? 
A2SrD     OTHER     NOTES. 

npHE  Snowdrop  has  strong  claims  to  be  considered 
a  native,  when  it  is  accepted  by  authorities 

such  as  Hooker,  Lindley,  Sowerby,  Babington  and 

other  leading  botanists,  but  nevertheless  it  may 
have  been  introduced  originally  at  some  remote 
period  and  become  accepted  as  a  native  owing  to 
its  adaptability  to  the  climate  and  local  conditions. 
In  Winch's  "  Flora  of  Northumberland  and 
Durham"  (printed  1831),  Conniscliffc  and  Black- 
well,  near  Darlington,  on  the  Durham  side  of  the 
Tees,  are  given  as  localities.  It  is  interesting  to  have 
Mr.  Woodall's  reference  to  its  occurrence  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tees,  especially  to  one  who  is  a  "  Tees- 
sider."  In  Baker's  "  Flora  of  Northumberland 
and  Durham  "  (1868),  it  is  included  as  an  alien, 
"  Not  unfrequent  in  plantations  and  near  villages." 
The  Snowdrop  does  not  appear  to  be  included 
in  Baker's  "  North  Yorkshire  Flora,''  published  at 
a  comparatively  recent  date — though  there  must 
be  many  records  of  it  in  the  North  Riding — 
apparently  not  being  recognised  as  other  than  an 
alien. 

In  the  same  number  of  The  G.^rden  (May  i) 
there  is  an  advertisement  which  is  rather  dis- 
turbing to  lovers  of  plants  in  their  nati\e  haunts, 
that  is  the  offer  of  sods  containing  numbers  of 
Pyrolas.  If  this  means  that  they  are  being  taken 
away  bodily  from  some  locality  where  they  occur, 
anyone  purchasing  them  is  encouraging  the  ex- 
termination of  one  of  our  most  beautiful  plants — 
one  that  has  already  been  stamped  out  of  many 
localities  by,  in  many  cases,  thoughtless  collectors. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  plants  to  grow  and 
in  probably  90  per  cent,  of  cases  ends  in  failure 
and  needless  loss.  The  Orchis  family  generally 
has  suffered  badly  at  the  hands  of  collectors, 
amateur  and  otherwise.  A  friend  of  mine  bought 
some  roots  of  the  Bee  Orchis  a  short  time  ago. 
through  an  advertisement ;  these  had  obviously 
been  wild  ones,  dug  up  and  sold,  and  the  delicate 
roots  were  so  badly  damaged  that  there  was  very 
little  hope  of  them  living.  I  do  not  object  to  odd 
plants  being  taken,  providing  every  care  is  used 
to  avoid  damage  when  digging  them  up  and  also 
care  taken  to  accommodate  them  in  suitable  soil 
and  situation  when  replanting — thus  encouraging 
the  increase  of  the  plants. 

In  Mr.  Dykes' notes  on  Wisleyin  March,  a  most 
valuable  contribution,  which  appeared  in  a  recent 
number  of  The  Garden  (page  180),  the  reference 
made  to  Daphne  Mezereum  is  of  interest,  as 
we  have  a  good  number  of  both  the  white  and 
purple  forms  in  our  garden  and  very  rarely  lose  one 
now  that  we  have  lh«-  shrubs  on  their  own  roots. 
A  good  sized  white  flowering  shrub  in  very  poor 
soil  flowers  freely  every  year  and  ripens  its  berries  ; 
several  seedlings  have  come  up  around  it,  mostly 
self-sown  ;  seedlings  of  both  the  white  and  purple 
forms  come  up  in  different  parts  of  the  garden, 
possibly  due  to  the  agency  of  the  birds,  who  feed 
on  the  berries.  The  foliage  of  the  white  form 
seems  to  be  quite  a  lighter  green  than  the  purplish 
forms. 

What  a  lovely  Anemone  A.  Alleni  is  !  A  single 
plant  obtained  by  me  some  years  ago  has  grown 
into  quite  a  respectable  clump.  The  flowers  have 
much  larger  petals  of  a  beautiful  shade  of  blue  and 
of  more  substance  than  any  of  the  A.  Robinsoniana 
that  I  possess.  When  fully  open  it  is  just  like  a 
delicate  blue  single  Rose  and  a  pleasure  to  look 
upon.  Unfortunately  its  life  has  been  cut  short 
this  spring  owing  to  the  frosts  we  have  had  lately 
(end  of  .\pril  and  early  May),  and  the  terribly  cold 
and  blistering  winds,  which  have  shrivelled  up 
many  of  the  flowers,  especially  the  Anemones, 
which  have  been  doing  well  this  year,  and  it  has 


done  considerable  damage  to  many  of  the  more 
delicate  shrubs.  One  begins  to  think  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  "  moon  lore,"  seeing  that  the  frosts 
c  mie  on  when  the  moon  was  getting  towards  the 
full  and  it  seems  to  have  been  colder  still  now 
that  it  is  on  the  wane  and  after  the  total  eclipse. — 
Southorpe,  Middlesborough.  T.  Ashton  Lofthouse. 

SUNDIAL     AT     ALRESFORD      GR.AiSIGE. 

QN  the  terrace  in  front  of  Alresford  Grange,  the 
beautiful  home,  near  Colchester,  of  Mr.  Wilson 
Marriage,  J. P.,  is  an  ornamental  sundial  resting 
upon  a  foundation  of  old  mill-stones  from  the 
East  Mills,  Colchester,  on  which  site  has  stood 
a  flour  mill,  or  series  of  raiUs,  since  Domesday. 

After  a  visit  to  Hungary  many  years  ago  Mr. 
Wilson  Maniage  was  one  of  the  first  persons  to 
introduce  into  this  country  the  modern  system 
of  steel  roller  mills  ;  so  that  the  construction  of 
this  sundial  is  appropriate  in  reminding  one  of 
the  stone-grinding  era. 


SUNDIAL     AT     ALRESFORD    GRANGE,     ESSEX. 

Below  the  rough  flagged  terrace  is  a  Rose  garden 
and  a  tennis  lawn  ;  but  much  of  the  ground  has 
been  left  in  a  wild  state,  and  prolific  brambles 
and  bushes  of  Broom  occupy  most  of  the  space 
adjoining  the  broad  green  walk  descending  to  the 
pool  of  Water  Lilies,  which  forms  so  charming  a 
mid-distance  in  the  view  from  the  house.  The 
pond  is  edged  with  water  plants.  Pampas  Grass 
and  a  rock  garden,  and  backed  by  a  thick  belt  of 
Rhododendrons,  which,  wire-netting  nctwith- 
standing,  afford  a  refuge  for  rabbits,  to  the 
evident  discomfort  of  the  neighbouring  rock 
plants. 

Elsewhere  specimen  trees  and  shrubs  of  many 
kinds  have  been  planted ;  and  plantations  of 
Larch,  Scots  and  Corsican  Pine  are  thriving  on 
the  sandy  slopes  to  the  south,  above  the  broad 
tidal  liver  Colne.  In  a  corner  of  the  ten  ace 
beyond  the  sundial  a  mass  of  Clematis  paniculata, 
15  feet  or  moie  high,  makes  an  imposing  mass  of 
blossom  in  mid-September. — H.  S.  Thompson. 


Miniature  Hyacinths 

Bv  the  Rev.  Joseph  Jacob. 

WANTED,     SUGGESTIONS    FOR    A    NEW 

AND    BETTER    SPECIFIC    NAME. 
SUTTON'S   OFFER  :    £5   FOa     A   WORD   OR    WOSDS- 

WE     don't  call  little  pigs  miniature- 
pigs.     We   don't   go  to  the  poul- 
terers'   and   ask   for    a    miniature 
hen     when     we     want     a     spring, 
chicken.     No  one,  as  far  as  I  arat 
aware,   has   ever  called  our   "sweet  seventeens " 
miniature   women.     Why,    then,   should   we   have 
gone   on   calling   young,   partly   grown   Hyacinths 
for  twenty  years  or  more  by  this  rather  absurd 
name  ?      Imagine      "  Anne   Amateur "      ordering 
from  her  butcher  so  many  pounds  of  miniature 
sheep  for  her  Easter-day  dinner  ;    and  yet  if  she 
wanted    some    of    those    pretty    small    Innocence 
Hyacinths  for  a  bowl  for  'let  us  say)  Candlemasday, 
she  would  have  to  write  to  her  bulb  merchant  : 
"  Please  Mr.   B.  M.,  send  me  a  dozen  miniature 
Innocence     Hyacinths."     You     see,      when     one 
thinks  of  it,  the  name  is  an  absurd  one.     But  the 
worst  of  it  is  that  it  is  misleading,  and  frequently 
people  who  don't  know  what  the  so-called  miniature 
Hyacinths    really    are    expect    something    very, 
very  different  from  what  they  get.     After  seeing 
that  splendid  exhibit  of  Hyacinths  from  Messrs. 
Sutton   and   Sons   at   the   Forced   Bulb   Show   in 
March,  I  wrote  to  the  firm  and  ventured  to  suggest 
that  it  would  be  a  jolly  fine  thing  if  they  would 
give  a  corresponding  display  of  miniature  Hyacinths 
in  1921  on  a  similar  scale.     I  have  always  done 
my  best  to  blow  their  trumpets,  and  I  feel  that 
more  blowing  is  still  wanted.     Hence  my  sugges- 
tion for   the   Forced  Bulb  Show  next  year.     My 
letter  brought  a  reply  from  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton, 
from  which   I   gathered  he  by  no   means  turned 
down  the  idea,   but  he  incidentally  said  that  it 
was  a  thousand  pities  we  had  not  a  better  wordl 
than  miniature  to  describe  them.     It  was  a  mis- 
leading  epithet,    as   letters    to   his   firm   proved  p 
and  could  we  not  get  a  better  one  ?     I  saw  Mr. 
Leonard  in   London   at   the   Daffodil   Show,    and. 
the   upshot   of   our   conversation   is   that   Messrs.. 
Sutton  and  Sons  hereby  offer  a  prize  of  five  pounds 
for  a  word  or  two  words  which  they  and  others- 
could   adopt    to    describe    them.     The    judges    to- 
be  the  following  :    Mr.  Leonard  Sutton,  the  Editor 
of   The    Garden,    the    Editor   of   the    Gardeners' 
Chronicle,    Mr.    G.    W'.    Leak    and    myself.     Thc- 
word  or  two  words  suggested,   together  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,   to  be  sent   by 
post  in  an  envelope  marked  "  Hyacinth  "  to  the 
Editor    of   The    Garden,    20,    Tavistock    Street,. 
W.C.2,  before  May  25. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  do  not  know 
what  miniature  Hyacinths  are  it  is  well  to  state 
that  they  are  partly  grown  bulbs  of  the  ordinary 
varieties.  It  takes  five  years  for  a  bulb  after  it 
begins  a  separate  existence  from  its  parent  to 
grow  into  its  full  or  exhibition  size.  The  so-called 
miniature  Hyacinths  are  three  year  old  bulbs  that 
need  another  two  years'  growth  before  they 
attain  their  full  development.  Naturally,  some 
varieties  are  better  suited  than  others  for  this- 
purpose ;  for  example,  Innocence,  Jacques  and 
Grand  Maitre,  on  account  of  the  looser  arrange- 
ment of  their  bells  on  the  spikes,  are  among  the 
best.  The  ideal  one  to  me  is  certainly  Orange 
Boven,  which  of  all  Dutch  Hyacinths  comes, 
nearest  to  the  graceful  "  Romans  "  in  its  slender 
spike.  It  makes  one's  mouth  water  to  think  of  an- 
Orange  Boven  spike  and  bells  with  the  colour  of  a. 
Lord  Derby,  a  Potgetier  or  a  Garibaldi.  Kintl 
reader,  think  of  a  word  and  post  it  on  to  our  Editor,, 
and  see  what  the  judges  will  send  you  ! 
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DAFFODIL    MEMORIES-VII 


By 


■■  SOMERS. 


Mi 


V  last  "  Memory "  has  not,  I  fear, 
j;iveii  universal  satisfaction.  A  note 
wliich  I  have  just  had  from  my  friend, 
the  Rev.  Robert  Acres,  leads  me  at 
^  least  to  think  so.  Everybody — that  is, 
everybody  who  is  anybody — loiows  Mr.  Acres, 
for  he  is  a  distinguished  man  ;  distinguished,  not 
for  his  sermons,  which,  to  be  frank,  never  rise 
much  above  par,  but  for  his  Daffodils,  which  go 
far  bayond.  This  young  ecclesiastic  holds  a  not 
too  lucrative  benefice  down  in  Hertfordshire 
(Stoke-Puddleton,  to  be  quite  explicit),  where  he 
has  the  prettiest  of  creeper-clad  vicarages,  with  the 
shabbiest  tithes  probably  in  the  county. 
A  too  niggardly  stipend,  however,  Mr.ljl 
Acres  is  able  to  eke  out,  1  am  glad  to  \ 
think,  with  the  pl^oduce  of  a  famous 
Daffodil  garden,  which  he  enclosed  some 
years  ago  in  a  sunny  corner  of  the  glebe 
field — said  produce  being  partly  surplus 
bulbs,  but  cliiefly  magnificent  things  of 
his  own  creation,  which  always  command 
their  price ;  for  Acres,  though  com- 
paratively speaking  a  stripling,  (being  as 
yet  somewhere  in  the  early  forties),  lias 
done  excellent  work  among  the  Narcissi, 
and  has  produced  some  lovely  things. 
Who  can  forget  the  sensation  he  made 
soma  years  ago  in  Vincent  Square  with 
his  magnificent  Leedsii  Chariot-Wheel, 
or  the  still  greater  stir  he  subsequently 
made  at  Birmingham  in  nineteen 
hundred  and — what  year  was  it  ? — with 
his  Barrii.  the  superb  Ursa  Major,  whicli 
put  the  Brummagem  folk  oft  their  sleep 
for  a  week,  the  whole  population  eager 
to  purchase  the  Ursa  at  £50  a  bulb  ?  I 
have  known  Robjrt  Acres  for  a  good 
mmy  years  now,  and  we  are,  on  the 
whole,  excellent  friends,  having,  as  it 
'^ippens,  certain  \  tastes  in  common, 
not  so  much  theological  as  horticul- 
tural. Sometimes  he  will  spend  his 
week-end  with  me — ^a  parson's  week-end, 
be  it  undsrstood,  in  mid-week— when  we 
talk,  and  talk,  often  far  into  the  night, 
oc:asionally  even  into  the  morning,  dis- 
cussing not  infrequently  matters  of  quite 
lofty   import : 


provocation  on  his  part,   you  will  say  when   you 
read  his  note  : 

"  Dear  S.,"  the  Rev.  Robert  wTites,  "  I  have 
managed,  by  dint  of  '  sticking  it,'  to  read  your 
last  '  Daff.  Memory,'  but  not,  I  regret  to  say,  to 
understand  what  you  think  an  amateur  is,  or 
ought  to  be.  An  '  amateur,'  I  gather,  is  one  who 
keeps  a  Jersey  cow  without  thinking  of  the  butter, 
in  which  case  I  am  afraid  the  Mistress  and  yourself 
are  the  only  amateurs  left,  unless  Rip  Van  Winkle 
should  be  still  alive.  Anyhow,  it  is  clear  from 
what  you  say,  that  /  am  not  an  amateur,  and  that 
you  think  you  are,  and  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  self- 


"  Providence, 
and  fate  " 


foreknowledge,      will 


and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  losing  our 
selves  before  long,  I  am  bound  to  confess, 
in  inextricable  mazes.  Then,  having  ex- 
ercised our  pinions  in  the  EmpyTean 
to  the  point  of  fatigue,  we  go  planing 
downwards  after  a  time  to  earth  and  preen 
our  tired  wings  among  the  Dafiodils.  That 
is  where  the  circles  of  our  dissimilar  tem- 
peraments touch — the  Daftodil.  Thanks  to  this 
peacemaker,  in  spite  of  notable  divergences 
of  thought  and  sentiment,  we  manage  to  remain 
good  friends,  .Acres  and  I,  such  friends,  indeed, 
that  when  we  are  alone  we  waive  all  ceremony  and 
speak  our  minds  plainly,  without  needless  circum- 
locutions— he  calling  me  "Somers"  tout  court, 
and  I  him  "  Bob."  If  this  young  divine  has  a 
fault,  it  is  his  temper,  which  is  abnormally  short. 
I  often  think  how  fortunate  it  is  that  I  am  mvself 
the  mildest  and  most  even-tempered  of  men,  the 
least  ready  to  take  umbrage,  the  readiest  to  be 
placated ;  otherwise  I  greatly  fear  we  might 
sometimes  quarrel,  Robert  and  I.    And  not  without 


NARCISSUS     JOHNSTONI,     ONE     OF     THE    LAST     DAFFODILS 
TO     FLOWER. 


assumed  status !  Much  good  may  it  do  you ! 
But  let  me  ask  this — where,  but  for  us  advanced 
hybridists  would  the  Dafiodil  be  to-day — but  for 
us  traders  wlio  have  such  an  eye  to  the  main  chance 
(why  should  we  not  have  an  eye  to  ,the  main 
chance,  I  should  like  to  know  ?) — us  who,  you  say, 
don't '  love  '  tlie  flower  for  itself  (I  declare  that  sort 
of  sentimental  pifHe  makes  me  sick),  but  only 
breed  and  breed  till  we  get  something  particularly 
fine,  or  that  we  think  the  Narcissus  Committee 
will  think  fine,  and  then  sell  it,  and  forget  it. 
Unless  we  had  worked  for  a  fair  return,  what  \\ould 
the  Dafiodil  be  now  ?  Tell  me  that.  Perhaps 
you  would  like  to  hark  back  to  the  days  of  Maximus, 
and  Princeps.  and  Spurius,  and  Ornatus  and  such 
superamiuated  stuff  ?  Also  no  doubt  to  spinning- 
wheels  and  stage  coaches — perhaps  even  to  Darby 


riding  to  matins  of  a  Sunday  morning  with  Joan 
behind  him  on  the  pillion,  clasping  her  man  round 
his  rotundity  ?  The  fact  is,  my  dear  S.,  that 
you  are  a  century  behind  your  time.  You  are 
early  nineteenth,  if  not,  indeed,  eighteenth.  And, 
pardon  the  suggestion,  I  seem  to  detect  a  savotu: 
in  your  sentences  which  makes  me  think  somehow 
of  grapes  and  foxes.  I  don't  remember  that  you 
ever  raised  anything  yourself  worth  putting  on 
the  market  ?  Have  you  ever  ?  And  if  so,  what 
did  you  get  for  it  ?  The  price  of  an  old  song, 
I  venture  to  guess — if  even  that.  Hinc  ilia 
lachrymiB !     Yours  in  dudgeon,  R.  A." 

Fearing  lest,  if  I  let  the  sun  go  down,  my  just 
anger  might  cool  and  lose  its  edge,  I  thought 
it  well  to  give  this  irreverent  Reverence  straight 
away  a  Roland  for  his  Oliver: 

"  Choleric  Priest,"  said  I,  by  return  of  post, 
"  how  dare  you  fling  your  Latin  tags 
at  me  ?  I'll  not  endure  it !  And  Terence 
too  ?  Why,  have  at  you  then  with 
Plautus  !  Rem  acu  tetigi^ti,  my  Daflfo- 
dilian  friend.  You  have  touched  the 
soul  of  the  matter — of  various  matters 
— with  the  point  of  yotu:  satiric  nib, 
speaking,  in  flippant  jest,  truer  truths, 
perhaps,  than  you  thought  to  speak. 
WTiat  you  say  is  sound  enough,  in  a 
sense,  most  of  it — all  of  it,  indeed,  except 
your  unkind  suggestion  about  the  Grapes, 
and  even  that,  perhaps,  with  quali- 
fications. But  why  insist,  with  such 
angry  insistence,  on  what  I  so  readily 
concede  ?  Has  anyone  been  more  instant 
than  myself  in  proclaiming  the  miracles 
worked  on  the  Narcissus  by  yourself  and 
all  the  noble  army  of  pollinators  ?  And 
in  suggesting  that  you  are  not,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word  an  amateur, 
but,  like  my  esteemed  friend,  the  Squire, 
a  skilled  worker  working  for  a  con- 
sideration, have  I  made  any  the  least 
suggestion  that  honest  work  is  not  worth 
its  wages  ?  About  ray  affection  for  the 
antiquated  Daffodil  trash  you  have 
enumerated,  you  could  not  have  put  the 
matter  more  correctly.  If  I  could  grow 
those  flowers  as  once  I  grew  them — 
which  I  cannot — how  happy  I  should 
be !  Quite  content,  I  do  not  say,  for 
which  of  us  is  ever  content  ?  But  I 
should  fill  my  garden  with  them,  as 
once  I  chreamed  it  might  be  filled,  and 
then,  a  fico  for  Annuals,  Dahlias, 
Daisies  and  such  superfluous  stuff  as 
uowj  trifle  with  !  As  for  my  hankering 
after  an  effete  past,  well,  then,  Robert 
dear,  between  ourselves  I  fear  that 
what  you  say  is  all  too  sadly  true.  I 
am  not  for  these  times,  and  that's 
the  sober  fact.  My  untutored  sim- 
plicity is  out  of  key  with  the 
full-steam-ahead  astuteness  of  the  cen- 
tury that  now  is.  I  try  as  best  I  can  to 
catch  up  with  its  encyclopedicity,  its  infalli- 
bility, its  fine  judgment  in  upholstery  and 
wallpaper — in  short,  with  its  impeccable  cubism 
in  all  matters  of  taste,  but  to  what  purpose  ? 
I  limp  after  it  in  vain.  I  am  too  Victorian.  I 
ought  to  have  lived  a  century  ago,  as  you  say. 
Waterloo  was  my  fitting  period,  when  Mrs.  Rawdon 
Crawley  was  at  the  flood-tide  of  her  acti\ities, 
and  amateurs  were  still  extant.  The  spinning- 
wheel  ?  Yes,  indeed,  indeed.  Oh  for  the  purr  of  the- 
f  pinning- wheel  !  Oh  for  the  misty  blur  of  the 
revolving  spindle,  and  sweet  Lucretia's  rhythmic 
foot  (dust  this  many  a  year)  upon  the  pulsing 
'.readle,  as  in  those  dim  days  of  long  ago,  when  wool 
was  wool,  and  not  shoddy!  And  is  it  not,  Robert. 
a  curious  thing  that,  drawing  your  bow  at  a  venture. 
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3'ou  must  ncods  hit  the  stage-coach,  the  medium 
of  locomotion  wliich  most  I  love  in  all  this  world  ? 
Four  spanking  horses,  a  box  seat,  a  cheery  whip,  a 
sunny  day,  a  good  road  through  fine  country, 
and  a  digestion,  withal,  in  decent  working  order — ■ 
^iven  these,  and  what  form  of  motion  on  this 
terraqueous  globe — rail,  motor  car,  steamship, 
watershoot  or  switchback — can  equal  the  stage 
•coach  ?  About  the  aeroplane  I  say  nothing, 
because  I  know  nothing.  To  me  it  is  but  a  legacy 
■of  dreadful  war. 

"  Your  contemptuous  glance  at  my  old  friends. 
Darby  and  Joan,  pains  me,  I  confess.  It  is  clear 
that  you  do  not  know  these  estiinable  gentlefolk. 
I  hope  you  do  not  think  that  the  type  either  is, 
■or  ought  to  be,  extinct.  Why,  two  of  the  sweetest 
and  most  Christian  souls  living  now  in  Christendom 
are  a  Darby  and  Joan,  unchanged,  you  would  say, 
trom  the  time  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison  (a  Romeo 
and  Juliet  in  effect  these  lovers  are,  white  with 
the  snows  of  many  winters) .  Joan,  it  is  true,  does 
not  ride  pillion  (for  women  are  sensitive  to 
fashion,  and  Darby's  waist  is  possibly  not  so 
prehensible  as  it  used  to  be) — no,  Joan  no  longer 
rides  pillion,  but,  Sunday  in,  Sunday  out,  there 
trundles  up  to  the  churchyard  gate  the  tremulous 
one-'oss  shay,  with  old  Dobbin  (his  grey  dapple 
wearing  now  to  white),  trotting  in  the  shafts — 
if  "  trot "  you  can  rightly  call  it.  Darby,  old 
friend,  the  top  o'  the  morning  to  you !  Joan, 
old  lady,  take  care  now,  getting  down  from  that 
trap — rest  your  weight  on  my  shoulder — there  I 
Dear  Joan,  sweet  Joan,  take  my  arm,  while  Darby 
hitches  Dobbin  up,  and  we  will  amble  down  the 
aisle  together  as  far  as  the  family  pew. 

■'  '  Thou  wast  not  bom  for  death.immortal  Joan  ' ' 
does  not  the  poet  somewhere  say  ?  The  poet 
says  '  bird,'  not  '  Joan  '  ?  Well,  what  if  he  does  ? 
Is  not  Joan  a  bird  ?  Is  not  Joan  a  carrier-dove  of 
peace  and  goodwill  ?  A  smart  young  surgeon  of 
my  acquaintance  (you  know  Fred  Toiirniquet , 
Ned  Splint's  cousin  ?)  tells  me  that  D.  and  J.  may 
pop  off  (that  is  how  he  phrases  it — '  pop  off ') 
any  day,  at  any  moment  ;  and  I  am  not  the  one 
to  contradict  science.  Pop  off,  they  may.  So  may 
we  all.  None  the  less,  Darby  and  Joan  are 
immortal.  Are  there  not  Joans  in  the  nursery, 
coming  on  ? 

"And  the  grapes?  And  the  foxes?  And 
the  old  Eongs  ?  I  confess,  dear  Robert,  that 
I  have  put  the  grapes  off  as  long  as  I  possibly 
could  ;  have,  in  fact,  unduly  lingered  out  other 
matters  in  order  to  stave  them  off.  And  you 
will  allow  that  the  fag  end  of  a  letter  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss  an  .-Esop.  But  I  promise 
you  that  I  will  deal  with  the  grapes  in  my  next, 
painful  though  the  prospect  is.  Meanwhile,  I 
thank  you  for  enabling  me  to  clarify  to  some  extent 
my  conception  of  the  '  Amateur.'  I  accept  your 
definition.  An  Amateur  is  one  who  cultivates 
cows  without  thinking  too  much  about  butter,  or, 
to  state  the  matter  in  more  general  and  less 
animal  terms,  one  who  cultivates  quo's  without 
thinking  too  much  about  quids.  Conceiving  the 
idea  thus,  I  am  afraid,  my  dear  Robert,  that  we 
simple  amateurs  cannot  claim  you  as  one  of  our 
number.  I  wish  we  could.  But  you  are  of  too 
distinguished  a  quiddity.  You  move  on  a  higher 
plane — on  what  is  termed  in  Rugby  football  circles 
the  '  professional '  plane." 


NARCISSUS     JOHNSTONI 

Amo.vg  the  later  Daffodils,  one  that  we  look  for 
with  the  greatest  pleasure  is  this  beautiful  Spanish 
kind,  a  natural  hybrid  between  N.  triandrus  and 
one  of  the  wild  trumpets.  It  is  in  two  forms,  one 
with  a  plain,  straight  edged  trumpet  and  the  other 
with  the  edge  of  the  trumpet  recurved.     They  are 


known  respectively  as  King  and  Queen  of  Spain 
and  were  found  in  Spain  by  the  late  Mr.  Peter 
Barr.  Though  not  large,  the  aspect  and  bearing 
of  N.  Johnstoni  is  distinct  and  dignified.  The  colour 
is  the  same  throughout  and  may  be  described  as 
something  between  sulphur  and  canary ;  though 
stronger  in  tone,  it  has  the  same  luminous 
quality  that  is  so  striking  in  the  sulphur  Hoop- 
Petticoat.  G.   1. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  YELLOW 
AZALEA 


A  MO 

A 


MONG  hard\-  shrubs  flowering  in  May, 
few  equal,  and  none  surpass,  the  brilliant 
olours  of  the  garden  Azaleas.  The 
wealth  of  blossoms  they  produce  is 
well  shown  in  the  illustration.  This  i? 
the    richly    coloured    yellow     varieties 


of 


of  Rhododendron  molle  (.Azalea  mollis  of  gardens). 


readily   in   a  close   propagating  frame   with   sliglit 
bottom  heat. 

A  most  important  cultural  detail  is  to  carefully 
remove  all  the  old  flower-stalks  when  the  blossoms 
fade  to  prevent  seeding.  The  strain  on  a  plant  such 
as  that  illustrated  is  already  very  great  without 
the  additional  burden  of  seed-pods  developing. 

Flowering  in  May,  a  season  when  late  spring 
frosts  may  do  considerable  harm,  it  is  worth  while 
selecting  positions  affording  some  shelter  from 
the  north  and  east.  Single  specimens  are  effective 
at  intervals  along  a  shrubby  border,  thougli  to 
get  the  best  effect  it  is  desirable  to  plant  in  large 
groups  or  in  beds.  They  are  particularly  effective 
when  a  single  group  or  bed  is  limited  to  shades  of 
yellow  or  shades  of  rosy  red. 

The  value  of  the  "  mollis  "  Azaleas  to  force  for 
greenhouse  decoration  is  very  well  known.  For 
table  decoration  the  flowers  are  most  effective. 
The  lasting  value  of  cut  sprays  in  vases  is  con- 
siderably prolonged  by  the  use  of  floral  gum. 
A  simple  method  of  applying  it  is  to  use  a  small 


A     COPPER-COLOURED     AZALEA     NOW     AT     ITS     BEST. 


Between  this  species  and  the  closely  allied  R. 
sinense  we  have  in  cultivation  a  beautiful  race  of 
free-flowering  shrubs,  notable  examples  of  which 
are  Anthony  Koster  (deep  yellow)  and  J.  C. 
van  Thol  (deep  rosy  red).  These  flower  rather  in 
advance  of  the  Ghent  Azaleas,  which  are  hybrids 
of  R.  flavum  and  R.  calendulaceum,  nudiflorum 
and  viscosum.  They  are  notable  for  the  rich 
and  varied  colouring  of  the  flowers,  varying  from 
sulphur  and  cream  to  yellow  and  deep  orange. 
In  contrast  to  these  are  shades  of  rose,  rose  pink, 
salmon  red,  rosy  red  and  orange  red. 

It  is  now  very  well  known  that  to  cultivate 
most  of  the  members  of  the  Rhododendron  family 
with  any  degree  of  success  little  or  no  lime  should 
be  present  in  the  soil.  When  preparing  the  ground 
for  planting,  a  loamy  soil  is  improved  by  adding 
peat  and  leaf-mould.  The  Azaleas  are  readily 
raised  from  seeds,  a  few  flowering  the  third  year, 
and  most  of  them  the  fourth  season  after  sowing. 
A  favourite  method  of  propagation  is  grafting, 
using  R.  flavum  as  a  stock.  This  has  the  disadvan- 
tage that  if  not  watched  the  stock  may  grow  at 
the  expense  of  the  scion.  Cuttings  made  of  the 
young   shoots   in  late   June   and  early   July  root 


sewing  machine  oilcan,  dropping  one  or  two  spots 
in  the  centre  of  each  flower.  A.  ,0.    . 


Azalea   ledifolium  var.  narcissi- 
florum 

I'OR  some  years  I  ha\e  had  an  Azalea  which 
came  here  under  the  above  name,  and  which 
may  easily  rank  among  the  most  charming  of  a 
fairly  representative  collection.  The  shrub  is  of 
a  loose,  open  habit  of  growth,  semi-evergreen, 
and  is  growing  in  ordinary,  rather  dry  woodland 
loam.  The  flowers,  which  appear  in  spring, 
are  almost  tubular  in  shape,  perfectly  double, 
and  often  nearly  3  inches  long.  They  are  borne 
singly  or  in  pairs  at  the  ends  of  the  thin  and 
elegant  branches,  and  are  most  fragrant.  Though 
often  described  as  lilac  in  colour,  their  tint  appears 
to  me  to  be  of  a  much  livelier  hue  which  is  neither 
rosy  heliotrope  nor  shell  pink  suffused  with  a 
cold  lavender,  but  perhaps  something  of  each. 
But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  shrub  generally  attracts 
more  attention  than  any  other  at  this  season 
of  many  rivals.  A.  T.  J. 
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RHODODENDRON 

WILLIAMSIANUM 

This  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  recent  additions 
to  cultivated  Rhododendrons.  It  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson  in  1909,  being  his  No.  1,350 


RHODODENDRON     WILLIAMSIANUM 


of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  Expedition.  He 
records  the  species  as  only  growing  in  isolated 
places  on  the  cliffs  of  Wa-shan  in  Western  Szechuan 
at  about  10,000  feet.  \^''th  us  it  is  at  present 
a  low-growing,  spreading  plant, '  though  native 
bushes  are  recorded  up  to  5  feet  in  height.  The 
small  leathery  egg-shaped  leaves  at  once  arrest 
attention,  and  vary  from  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
to  nearly  2  inches  in  length  and  hilf  an  inch  to 
I J  inches  wide.  Closely  nestling  to  the  ground 
the  shoots  layer  readily,  and  it  should  prove  an 
ideal  rock  garden  Rhododendron.  The  open,  bell- 
shaped  flowers  are  rich  pale  rose  in  colour,  a  five- 
Icbed  corolla  with  plenty  of  substance.  Exceeding 
I  inch  in  length  and  nearly  2  inches  across,  the 
flowers  are  borne  in  pairs  or  in  clusters  of  three 
to  five.  Such  distinctly  large  flowers  for  the  size 
of  the  plants  appear  almost  too  much  for  the 
small  plants  at  present  to  carry.  While  free  in 
growth,  R.  Williamsianum  can  only  be  abimdantly 
successful  in  mild  localities  and  sheltered  gardens, 
as  it  starts  into  growth  in  April,  this  also  being 
the  season  of  flowering.  The  plants  ripen  seeds 
freely,  hence  there  is  no  difficulty  in  rapidly 
raising  a  stock  of  plants. 


Notes    on    a    Few    Good 
Zonal    Pelargoniums 

IT  would,  I  think,  be  hard  to  find  a  more 
easily  managed  flowering  plant  for  a  rool 
greenhouse  than  the  Zonal  Pelargonium, 
or,  as  it  is  more  generally  called,  Geranium. 
Opinions  will  differ  as  to  whether  the 
■double,  semi-double  or  single  varieties  are  the 
more  beautiful,  and  while  personally  I  prefer 
the  singles,  I  must  nevertheless  admit  that,  for 
indoor  decoration,  the  doubles  and  semi-doubles 
are  perhaps  more  useful,  as  the  petals  of  the 
single  flowers  drop  very  quickly  whether  the 
blooms  are  cut  or  the  plants  themselves  are 
brought  in. 

The     following     varieties     (principally     singles) 
have    been    very    successful    here,     and    I     can 
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confidently  recommend  them,  though  I  ought 
perhaps  to  say  that,  owing  to  the  roof  of  our 
conservatory  being  very  high,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  grow  well  shaped  specimen  plants,  as 
they  quickly  get  "  drawn  "  and  lanky,  but  the 
wealth  of  bloom  makes  up  for  this  failing. 

Arabic  is  a  magnificent  bright  crimson  scarlet 
with  a  white  eye.  I 
do  not  know  whether 
it  is  generally  cata- 
logued, but  I  obtained 
it  a  year  or  so  ago 
from  Messrs.  Dobbie 
and  Co.  of  Edinburgh, 
together  with  Heather 
Bell,  a  lovely  orange 
scarlet  variety,  though 
tins  colour  description 
is  not  a  very  good  one, 
as  it  is  difiicult  to 
describe,  but  Heather 
Bell  is  well  worth  its 
place  in  a  collection  for 
its  free-flowering 
qualities  alone,  and 
when  seen  with  the 
sun  shining  on  it  the 
eflect  is  very  fine,  if.: 
Claude  Bernard  is  a 
fine  semf- double 
variety  of  a  deep 
salmon  rose  colour. 
It  is  a  recent 
variety,  and  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Rvecroft  Nurseries,  Lewisham, 
S.E.13. 

Two  fine  rose  pink  Geraniums  may  be  found 
in  Queen  Alexandra  (semi-double)  and  Gertrude 
Pearson,  (single)  while  for  a  deep  crimson  Paul 
Crampel  is  too  well  known  to  need  further 
recommendation  from  the  writer- 

I  now  come  to  three  rather  un'^ommon'varieties 
which  are  well  worth  growing, 
namely  :  Alliance. — A  hybrid 
between  an  Ivy-leaved  and  Zonal 
Geranium  of  a  beautiful  soft 
blush  pink  shade.  It  makes  ['a 
bushy  plant  and  the  flowers  are 
semi-double.  Achievement.  — 
Similar  to  above  except  in 
colour,  which  is  a  deep  rose  pink 
shade.  Fire  Dragon. — An  attrac- 
tive variety  with  brilliant  scarlet 
flowers,  the  petals  of  which 
are  narrow  and  twisted,  des- 
cribed as  the  Cactus  or  Lychnis- 
flowered  Geranium.  These  three 
varieties  do  not  seem  to  be 
frequently  catalogued,  but 
Alliance  and  Achievement  may 
be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Dobbie 
and  Co.  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Fire  Dragon  from  Messrs.  Kelway 
and  Son,   Laugport,   Somerset. 

With  regard  to  white  Gerani- 
ums. I  have,  unfortunately,  lost 
the  names  of  our  varieties,  and 
the  same  also  applies  to  two 
other  splendid  sorts,  one  a  soft 
salmon  rose  and  the  other  a 
salmon  red.  The  foliage  of  these 
two  varieties  is  very  large  and 
the  plants  are  very  sturdy, 
while  the  flowers  are  produced 
in  enormous  trusses. 

Leaving  these  out  of  tlie 
reckoning  foi;  the  reason  stated, 
I  will  now  give  a  selection  of  six 
varieties  from  those  mentioned, 
which   should  prove  satisfactorv         ti,.,  ^n.h 
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for  the  beginner  :  Heather  Bell,  Arabic,  Queem 
Alexandra,  Alliance,  Claude  Bernard  and  Paul 
Crampel. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  a  society  is  not  formed 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Fuchsia  and' 
Pelargonium  for  anyone  who  possesses  a  green- 
house can  grow  these  flowers  with  success,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  trained  specimen  plants  and 
exhibition  blooms  are  not  aimed  at. 

Perhaps  some  other  readers  of  The  Garden: 
interested  in  these  plants  will  send  their  views 
as  to  the  possibility  of  forming  a  society. 

Bellas'.  C.   M.   B. 


The     Prophet     Flower 

(ARNEBIA     ECmOIDES.) 

THE  Prophet  Flower,  and  a  thriving  plan- 
tation of  it  too !  is  among  the  many 
plants  enumerated  by  "Somers"  in 
his  interesting  note  (page  230)  on  the 
rock  garden  at  Kew.  On  account  of 
its  remarkable  colour  change  the  Prophet  Flower 
is  always  a  source  of  great  interest.  The  name 
.Arnibia  is  of  Arabian  origi',  and  is  applied  to 
a  genus  included  in  the  Natural  Order  Boraginaceas- 
and  allied  to  Lithospermum.  The  species  echioides, 
meaning  Echium  like  is  remarkable  for  its  singular 
flowers.  These  are  of  a  primrose  yellow  colour, 
with  a  purple,  almost  black,  spot  on  the  lobes  ot 
the  corolla.  The  curious  thing  is  that  the  dark, 
spot  gradually  disappears  in  a  few  days.  The 
botanist  Miiller  long  ago  observed  that  many 
flowers  of  Boraginacca;  in  the  course  of  individual 
development  seem  to  recapittUate  the  evolution 
of  their  colours,  and  he  instanced  this  theory 
by  the  blue  and  violet  species  of  Myosotis,  Anchusa. 
and  Symphytum,  which  gave  white  and  rose- 
red    varieties    apparently    by    reversion    to    more 


PROPHET     FLOWER. 
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primitive  characters.  Possibly  the  colour  change 
in  .-Vrnebia  echioides  is  due  to  the  same  cause, 
but  it  is  worth  noting  that  it  is  only  as  the  flowers 
age  that  the  spots  disappear.  Another  theory, 
and  one  which  seems  more  probable,  is  that  the 
colour  change  may  be  an  adaptation  to  show 
the  more  intelligent  insects  which  are  the  useful 
and,  incidentally,  the  unpoUinatcd  flowers.  The 
illustration  clearly  depicts  young  flowers  with 
dark  spots,  and  older  flowers  in  which  the  spots 
are  fading  away.  By  reason  of  its  peculiarity 
this  Oriental  plant  is  popularly  known  as  the 
Prophet  Flower.  It  is  a  much  valued  subject 
for  the  rock  garden,  and  although  difficulty  is 
sometimes  found  in  increasing  the  stock,  this 
may  be  accomplished  by  taking 
cuttings  of  strong  roots  and  insert- 
ing them  in  sandy  soil  in  gentle 
heat.  It  may  also  be  increased  by 
seeds.  H.   C. 


but  hidden  therewith.  The  colour,  a  brilliant 
fiery  red  with  coppery  touches,  would  in  the 
sunlight  prove  most  dazzling.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
Wallace  and, Co..  Colchester. 

Tulip  Alemene. — The  colour  is  scarlet  with 
wliite,  violet-bordered  base.     A  very  showy  sort. 

Tulip  Dido. — A  new  hybrid  sort  of  orange  tone, 
reddish  witliout  and  dusky  coloured  base.  These 
were  shown  by  Messrs.  E.  H.  Krelagi  and  Son, 
Haarkni. 

OdontDglossum  Fabia  (O.  exc^Uens  x  O. 
L.  Aiglon). — A  very  handsome  hybrid,  the  flowers 
large  with  broadly  ovate  and  well  imbricated 
petals,  their  white  ground  all  but  hidden  with 
the    huge    dusky    crimson    blotches.     The    white 


white  board,  the  pinched  falls  also  being  a  feature. 
From  Captain  R.  Trough,  The  Grove,  Wembdon, 
Bridgwater. 


New    and     Rare 
Plants 

AWARDS    OF     MERIT. 

Primula     Ailin     Aroon.  —  A 

remarkable  novelty,  and  one  of 
those  brilliant  fiery  red  hybrid 
sorts  descended  from  Lissadel 
Hybrid  itself,  the  result  of  a 
pulverulent  a-Cockburniana  cross, 
which  was  also  responsible  for 
giving  us  that  wonderful  Primula 
we  know  as  Unique.  Ailin  Aroon, 
endowed  with  much  of  the  vigour 
of  pidverulenta,  has  the  same  mealy 
stems  and  convincing  constitution, 
its  fiery  crimson  flowers  in  whorls 
on  stems  i  foot  to  2  feet  high.  A 
glorious  plant  from  every  point  of 
view.  It  was  shown  by  Mr.  Maurice 
Priehard,  Cloristchurch,  who  had  a 
great  bed  of  it. 

Saxifraga  x  Monica. — A  Mossy 
sort  and  a  great  break.  The 
handsome  flowers  are  rich  rose 
and  white,  an  Apple  blossom  blend 
that  can  only  be  so  described.  A 
fascinating  novelty  of  half  a  dozen 
or  so  inches  high. 

Myosotis  dissitiflora  hybrida 
Roll  of  Honour. — Our  admiration 
is  fur  the  novelty,  not  the  name, 
and  while  the  latter  may  at  some 
not  distant  time  for  convenience 
be  curtailed,  admiration  for  the 
tcmer  will  doubtless  expand.  Its 
sixpence  large  blossoms  on  fine 
sprays  are  of  an  exquisite  sky 
blue.  These  two  novelties  were 
from  Mrs.  E.  Lloyd  Edwards,  Bryn 
Ocrog,   near   RuabDn. 

Clivia  St.  Nicholas. — Hybrids 
of  these  have  been  frequent  of  recent  years, 
but  this  brilliant  sort  surpasses  all  we  have  seen. 
The  huge  flowers  are  of  a  rich  refined  orange,  tlie 
centre  clear  golden.  From  the  Hon.  Robert 
James,  St.  Nicholas,  Richmond,  Yorks  (gardener. 
Mr.   Benstcad) 

Pseonia  arborea  Souvenir  de  Professor  Cornu 

— A  tree  Pasony  of  the  greatest  value  and  merit. 
Wo  do  not  know  its  origin,  though  it  is  probably 
a  descendant  of  P.  lutea  and  another.  Fully 
double  and  of  the  largest  size,  it  is  coloured  fawn 
and  yellow  with  red-tipped  centre  petals.  From 
Mrs.  Benson,  Bnckhnrst. 

Azalea     Dr.     Oothock. — A     gloriou?     variety, 
affording    rich    masses    of    bloom,    the    plants    alJ 


THE     NEW     CLIVIA     ST.     NICHOLAS. 
Award   0/   Merit. 


lip  is   blotched  with  crimson.     Shown   by   Pantia 
Ralli,  Esq.,  Ashstead  Park. 
Cattleya  SnowHake  var.  Noel  (C.  Dusseidorffi 

var.  Undine  x  C.  labiata  alba). — An  all-white 
flower  save  for  the  flushes  of  canary  yellow  at 
the  sides  of  the  lip.  A  finely  proportioned  flower, 
the  elegantly  frilled  lip  but  adding  to  its  merit. 
.\  chaste  and  beautiful  hybrid.  From  Sir  H.  S. 
Leon,  Bart.,  Bletchley  Park.  Bletchky,  Bucks 
•  gardener,  Mr   W.  W.  Field). 

BOTANICAL   CERTIFICATE. 

Iris  Kashmiriana  Rainshet  Variety.— The 
above  award  was  given  to  this  interesting  form 
of  a  by  no  means  common  species.  It  is  character- 
ised by  dark  violet  standards,  purplish  falls  and 


IRIS    UNGUICULARIS 

IT  is   really  surprising  to   what   extent   com- 
plaints   are    rife    as    to    the   non-flowering 
of  beautiful   and    fragrant  winter-flowering 
Algerian    kinds.      Traced     to    their    source 
they    are    not    infrequently    found     to     be 
due    to    being    planted    in    positions  of    extreme 
dryness     and     there     left    to     care     for     them- 
s;lves.     "  My   plants   appear   quite 
healthy    and  yet  rarely  give  me  a 
flower  "  is  a  quite  common  remark 
to  be  made,   and  certainly  nothing 
more   disappointing  could   be   said 
of    so    delightful    a   flower,   all  the 
more  valued  because  of  the  respon- 
siveness   of    its   buds    to    warmth 
when  taken  indoors  and  the  enjoy- 
ment    they      then     afford.       The 
failures  arise  probably  owing  to  a 
misconception    of    the    plant's    re. 
quirements.     A  warmth-loving  sub- 
ject naturally,  the  species  has  been 
recommended    hundreds    of    times 
for    planting     at     the    foot    of    a 
south  greenhouse,   or   other    walls, 
and  that  rightly.     The   trouble  has 
been   brought   about   in   not  a  few 
instances,  I  fear,  because  the  recom- 
mendation has  been  made   without 
qualification.      Such    positions    are 
not    infrequently    very    dry,     and 
where  this  is  so  during  the  spring 
months  and    is    not    remedied   by 
applications   of   water,    the    proba- 
bilities are  that  new  rhizome  growth 
is      insuf&ciently      developed       to 
admit   of   a  representative   flower- 
ing  resulting    in    due    course.      In 
quite  a  number  of  instances  where 
I  have  been  appealed  to  personally' 
as  to  the  non-flowering  of  the  plants, 
and    where    upon    enquiry    it   was 
found  that  consistent  dryness  pre- 
vailed, I  have  urged  a  soaking   of 
water  once  weekly  or    thereabouts 
throughout  the   season   of   growth, 
with,  in  the  case  of  clumps  long  in 
position,   occasional  doses  of  weak 
liquid  manure.      With  all  rhizoma- 
tous  Irises  it  is  essential  that  the  ex- 
tending growth  be  developed  in  due 
season  if   it   is  to  perform  its  func- 
tions of  flowering  later  in  the  year. 
Our  stock  of  winter-flowering  sub- 
jects is  not   so   great   that  we  can 
afford  to  dispense  with  any  of  them, 
much  less  this  choice  and  fragrant 
thing  so  dear  to  hardy  plant  lovers. 
And  the  key  to  increasing  its  supplies  of  flowers 
is,    I   feel   sure — other  things  being   in   order — in 
the   water  relation.     From  time   to  time   I   have 
heard  many  theories  as  to  the  best  way  of  getting 
this    Iris    to    flower,    though    I    think    the    most 
absurd    was    that    which    recommended     cutting 
it  half-way  back.     Most  ridiculous  of  all  was  the 
fact  that  that  theory  had  actually  been  put  into 
practice.     Those  who  would  care   to  make  fresh 
plantings  of  it  may  do   so   in  spring  with  every 
hope  of  success.     For  preference,  employ  the  more 
vigorous  pieces  from  the  outer  portion  of  a  clump 
planting  in  calcateous  loam  or  soil  to  which  lime 
rubble  has  been  freely  added.     In  cold,  retentive 
soils  the  plant  is  larely  content. — E.  H.  Jenkins. 
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The  Principles    and    Prospect    of    British 

Forestry.— XIV 

By     sir     HERBERT     MAXWELL,     BART.,     F.R.S.,     V.M.H. 


ALTHOUGH  I  cannot  conclude  these  notes 
on  coniferous  trees  without  reference  to 
the  yew,  whereof  the  wood  was  of  such 
i  high  economic  value  before  archery  was 
^  superseded  by  firearms,  yet  it  must  be 
owned  that  it  would  be  vain  to  undertake  planting 
this  tree  at  the  present  time  in  expectation  of 
making  profit  out  of  it.  It  is  true  that  the  timber, 
when  sound,  is  of  a  fine  quality — hard,  strong  and 
very  durable,  capable  of  being  manufactiu-ed  into 
beautiful  furniture  and  well  adapted  for  panelling. 
It  is,  indeed,  very  choice  material,  but  it  takes 
a  long  time  to  produce  it.  In  his  admirable 
monograph  of  the  species  f"  The  Yew-trees  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  1897),  Dr.  Lowe 
calculates  the  average  rate  of  growth  at  i  foot  in 
Jiameter  in  from  sixty  to  seventy  years.  Owing 
to  the  peculiar  liability  of  the  yew  to  internal 
■decay  and  its  remarkable  power  of  growing  sound 
wood  round  a  rotten  or  hollow  core,  it  is  im- 
possible to  judge  the  quality  of  the  bole  until 
the  tree  is  felled ;  and  the  same  characteristic 
interferes  with  any  correct  estimate  of  the  age  of 
a  yew  based  on  the  annual  rings.  Fig.  i  is  a  view 
in  one  of  the  only  two  examples  which  I  have  seen 
■of  pure  yew  forest  in  the  British  Isles.  It  is  on 
the  Earl  of  Radnor's  property  near  Salisbury, 
■covers  about  eighty  acres,  and  is  known  as  the 
■Great  Yews.  The  trees,  in  part  at  least,  have 
been  planted  by  hand,  not  later  than  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII,  when  the  wood  was  still  in  demand 
ifor  bow-making.  The  other  example  grows 
within  a  mile  of  the  first ;  being  of  less  extent 
it  is  called  the  Little  Yews,  but  the  trees,  whereof 
a  specimen  is  given  in  Fig.  2,  average  larger  than 
those  in  the  Great  Yews.  The  gloom  cast  by  these 
ancient  trees  is  faithfully  described  by  Scott  in 
"  Rokeby,"  canto  ii,  9  ; 

"  But  here,  'twixt  rock  and  river  grew 
A  dismal  grove  of  sable  j'ew  ; 
Seemed  that  the  trees  their  shadows  cast 
The  earth  that  nourished  them  to  blast ; 
Por  never  knew  that  swarthy  grove 
The  verdant  hue  that  fairies  love  ; 
Nor  wilding  green,  nor  woodland  flower, 
Arose  within  its  baleful  bower  ; 
The  dank  and  sable  earth  receives 
Its  only  carpet  from  the  leaves." 

Having  enumerated  those  species  of  coniferous 
trees  which  seem  most  profitable  for  planting  in 
British  and  Irish  woodland,  I  turn  now  to  what 
.are  known  as  broad-leaved  or  hardwood  trees, 
.among  which  precedence  is  usually  given  by 
writers  on  forestry  to  the  oak.  In  promoting  the 
ash  to  the  foremost  place,  I  mean  no  disrespect 
to  the  noblest  of  all  oui  native  growths ;  but 
whereas  in  these  papers  account  is  taken  only 
of  the  economic  side  of  forestry,  I  put  forward 
the  ash  as  undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  timber 
producer  among  hardwoods  adapted  for  our 
climate,  imiting  in  its  wood  strength,  toughness 
and  durability  in  a  degree  beyond  all  rivals, 
native  or  exotic,  qualities  which  have  of  late 
brought  it  into  urgent  request  for  the  construction 
•of  aircraft.  But  there  is  ash  and  ash.  To  produce 
timber  of  fine  quality  special  management  is 
required  to  secure  the  indispensable  conditions 
■of  rapid  growth  and  clean  boles.  The  giant 
specimens  of  this  tree  which  exist  in  many  parts 
■of  the  British  Isles  are  of  little  commercial  value, 


for  the  timber  loses  toughness  and  elasticity  with 
age,  commercial  maturity  being  perfect  at  from 
seventy  to  eighty   years.     Neither   can   good  ash 


and  the  tree  has  to  be  busy  all  the  time.  It  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance  that,  while  rabbits 
attack  freshly  planted  ash  with  relentless  avidity 
and  gnaw  every  shred  of  bark  off  branches  left 
on  the  ground  after  pruning,  self-sown  seedlings 
are  allowed  to  grow  untouched  even  where  rabbits 
are  fairly  numerous.  Fig.  3  represents  the  natural 
reproduction  of  ash,  together  with  oak,  beech  and 
cherry,  in  an  open  wood  on  .^shampstead  Common. 
While  such  is  the  case  in  some  districts,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  in  some  inland  woods  ash  under 
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timber  be  had  from  hedgerows  or  isolated  trees, 
the  requisite  conditions  for  producing  the  best 
quality  of  wood  being  rich,  well  drained  land, 
close  canopy  and  judicious  mixture  with  other 
trees.  A  pure  stand  of  ash  may  scarcely  be  seen. 
It  is  true  that  Edward  Jesse  described  "  a  wood 
composed  entirely  of  fine  ash  trees  in  Devonshire, 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  the  ground  underneath 
being  covered  with  wild  blue  columbines  in  full 
blossom  ;  "  but  the  soil  of  that  wood  must  have 
been  exceptionally  rich,  for  the  ash  is  such  a  gross 
feeder  and  sends  its  roots  to  such  extraordinary 
distance  in  search  of  provender  that  no  ordinary 
land  will  support  a  pure  crop  of  good  quality. 
But  if  the  soil  be  deep  and  kindly,  ash  may  be 
profitably  grown  in  mixture  with  Corsican  or 
Scots  pine  in  the  proportion  of  one  ash  to  five  or 
six  pines.  The  ash  may  be  felled  at  any  time 
up  to  seventy  or  eighty  years,  leaving  the  pines 
to  form  the  standing  crop.  There  is,  indeed, 
hardly  any  age,  after  the  sapling  stage  and  up 
to  eighty  years,  at  '.vhich  ash  is  not  readily  saleable. 
Of  late  there  has  been  a  brisk  demand  for  clean 
poles  of  9  inches  or  10  inches  diameter  for  the 
manufacture  of  aircraft.  As  there  is  every  pros- 
pect of  this  demand  becoming  permanent,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that,  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  trade,  the  trees  should  be  grown 
fast  and  clean.  They  should  reach  the  required 
dimensions  in  thirty-five  to  forty  years,  when 
they  command  a  higher  price  and  readier  market 
than  any  other  British  tree,  .-^sh  reproduces  itself 
very  freely  from  self-sown  seed  in  groimd  recently 
cleared  of  timber  ;  but  it  is  very  impatient  of 
overhead  shade,  requiring  all  the  light  that  can 
be  had,  because,  leafing  later  and  shedding  its 
leaves  earlier  than  any  ether  British  tree,  the 
period  of  annual  growth  is  correspondingly  short. 


forty  years  old  is  never  safe  from  attack  by  these 
destructive  rodents  in  hard  weather.  Timely 
thinning  is  essential  where  the  seedlings  spring 
up  thickly,  for  the  chief  secret  of  producing  fine 
ash  timber  is  to  keep  the  young  trees  growing  as 
fast  as  possible.  Each  seedling  demands  full 
exposure  to  light  from  the  time  it  is  a  foot  high, 
and  no  land  is  rich  enough  to  maintain  a  dense 
crop  of  ash  saplings  in  vigorous  growth.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  saplings  must  not  be  encour- 
aged to  throw  out  side  branches,  wherefore  it  is 
advisable  to  thin  them  out  to  at  least  8  feet  apart 
and  fill  up  with  Corsican  pine,  Thuya  plicata  or 
other  suitable  conifer. 

The  only  serious  disease  affecting  ash  is  the 
canker  caused  by,  or,  as  some  botanists  believe,  the 
ntdtcs  of  the  fungus  Nectria  ditissima.  The  origin 
and  pathology  of  this  pest  is  still  obscure  ;  but 
the  forester  knows  that  when  the  bark  of  an  ash 
splits  and  the  fissures  appear  filled  with  a  black 
substance,  it  is  all  over  with  the  tree,  which  should 
at  once  be  cut  out.  Fortunately,  the  percentage 
of  healthy  trees  attacked  is  not  great,  nor  does 
infection  appear  to  be  easily  communicable  from 
tree  to  tree.  Among  other  virtues  of  the  ash 
is  its  excellence  as  firewood,  being  second  only 
to  the  beech  in  the  heat  liberated  in  combustion. 
The  prevailing  shortage  and  dearness  of  coal 
may  teach  us  to  be  more  provident  in  this  matter 
than  in  our  spendthrift  past. 


The  Lawns. — -Whe.-e  there  are  flower-beds  on 
the  lawns  the  grass  should  be  mown  and  the  edges 
trimmed  before  planting  begins.  As  growth  is 
now  rapid,  the  mowing  must,  as  a  rule,  be  carried 
out  weekly.  Not  only  does  this  ensure  tidiness, 
it  also  makes  the  work  much  lighter,  and  the  time 
required  to  perform  it  much  shorter. 
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FOR     SOUTHERN     GARDENS. 
The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Tomatoes. — If  it  is  intended  to  grow  some 
plants  in  the  open  ground  a  position  where  they 
-\vill  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun  should  be 
•chosen,  such  as  the  base  of  a  wall  with  a  south 
or  west  aspect.  The  planting  out  should  not 
take  place  until  the  first  week  in  June,  but  in  the 
meantime  the  plants  must  be  gradually  hardened 
off  by  placing  thexn  in  a  cold  pit  and  admitting 
air  freely  both  night  and  day.  The  single  stem 
■system  should  be  adopted  and  the  plants  placed 
2  feet  apart.  Each  one  will  require  a  strong  stake, 
and  a  copious  supply  of  water  will  be  necessary 
if  the  weather  proves  dry. 

Celery.— Where  early  Celery  is  required  a 
trench  ought  now  to  be  prepared  and  the  plants 
placed  therein  directly  they  arc  large  enough. 
The  main  crop  must  be  deferred  until  some  of  the 
early  Peas  are  over.  The  trenches  should  be 
ij  feet  wide,  and  4  feet  apart.  Ample  manure 
must  be  given.  Slugs  are  extremely  partial  to 
•Celery,  so  an  occasional  sprinkling  of  soot  should 
be  given. 

Carrots. — The  early  batch  will  need  a  slight 
thinning  when  they  are  large  enough  to  handle. 
Keep  the  ground  free  of  weeds,  and  if  the  hoe  is 
■used  frequently,  growth  will  be  more  rapid. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Azaleas. — Plants  that  flowered  early  have 
almost  completed  their  season's  growth  and  should 
be  gradually  hardened  before  placing  them  in  a 
open,  sunny  position  on  the  frame  ground.  Plunge 
the  pots  in  ashes,  and  keep  the  roots  well  supplied 
•with  moistmre.  During  hot,  bright  weather  give 
the  plants  a  thorough  sjTinging  late  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Climbers. — Those  growing  in  the  stove  and 
greenhouse  will  need  attention.  Tie  in  the  strong 
and  vigoroui  shoots,  and  remove  all  weak  growths. 
If  red  spider  is  present  s^Tringe  the  plants  with  a 
reUable  insecticide. 

Coleus. — Small  plants  should  be  potted  on  and 
a  few  cuttings  inserted  for  a  later  batch.  Young 
plants  are  usually  more  acceptable  than  old 
examples  that  have  reached  the  flowering  stage. 


General  Work. — Many  plants  will  require  more 
root  room,  but  specimens  needed  for  table  d'ecora- 
tion  or  small  vases  should  be  kept  in  small  pots 
and  fed  with  liquid  manure  if  necessary.  Due 
attention  must  be  paid  to  ventilation,  shading, 
destruction  of  insect  pests  and  watering.  Many 
plants  are  ruined  through  lack  of  moisture  at  the 
base. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Bedding  Out. — A  start  may  be  made  in  filling 
the  beds  with  the  summer  occupants,  and  the  first 
to  be  planted  are  Antirrhinums,  Calceolarias, 
Marguerites  and  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums.  Later 
the  more  tender  subjects  can  be  dealt  with,  and 
they  embrace  Heliotrope,  Salvias,  Paul  Crampel 
Pelargonium,  Cannas,  Lantanas  and  Dahlias. 
Last  year  a  number  of  beds  were  filled  with  Antir- 
rliinums  and  Plilox  Drummondii,  and  they  con- 
tinued to  make  a  fine  show  the  whole  of  the  season. 
Beds  of  Stocks,  Asters,  Cornea  Larkspurs,  and 
Clarkia  will  be  useful  for  cutting  purposes. 

Sweet  Williams.— Frames  that  have  been  used 
for  summer  bedding  plants  are  suitable  for  raisin , 
a  large  number  of  seedlings,  but  the  lights  must 
be  removed  directly  germination  has  taken  place. 
Sweet  Williams  should  now  be  sown  a  id  plaated 
in  the  reserve  garden  when  Urge  enough  to  prick 
out.  Both  Pink  Beauty  and  Scarlet  Beauty  are 
desirable  Idnds. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

Raspberries. — Suckers  are  usually  produced 
in  quantity,  and  often  at  a  distance  from  the 
main  plant,  These  should  be  removed  directlv 
they  appear,  for  they  only  take  nourishment  from 
the  main  stool.  The  young  canes  which  grow  up 
during  the  sunmier  months  will  produce  next  year's 
crop,  so  it  is  essential  that  they  be  duly  thinned, 
removing  all  the  weak  growths.  If  the  weather 
is  dry  during  the  time  the  fruit  is  swelling  a  thorough 
soaking  of  water  may  be  given,  and  a  mulching 
of  rotten  manure.  If  tliis  is  not  available,  use 
grass  from  the  lawns  or  leaf-mould. 

Morello  Cherries.— These  bear  fruit  on  the  wood 
made  the  preceding  season,  so  sufficient  of  this 
year's  wood  must  be  retained  to  furnish  fruiting 
shoots  next  year,  similar  to  Peaches  and  Nectarines. 
Gradually  disbud  the  trees,  making  provision  for 
extension  if  the  trees  are  yoimg,  and  see  that  they 


will  be  furnished  with  new  growth.  Overcrowding 
must,  however,  be  guarded  against.  If  green  fly 
appears  spray  with  Quassia  and  soft  soap. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

The  Orchard  House.— in  this  structure  will 
usually  be  found  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  trees, 
and  only  strict  attention  to  such  details  as  ventila- 
tion, watering  and  keeping  the  atmosphere  buoyant 
will  ensure  success.  Freedom  from  insect  pests 
is  necessary,  and  judicious  thinning  of  the  fruit, 
for  overcropping  not  only  overtaxes  the  trees,  but 
the  fruit  is  undersized.  Apples  and  Pears  must  be 
thinned,  and  the  young  shoots  of  Plums  and 
Cherries  pinched  closely.  When  the  fruits  have 
stoned  feed  the  roots  with  liquid  manure. 
T.  W.  Briscoe. 
(Gardener  to  W,  R.  Lysaght,  Esq.) 

Casllcford,  Chepstow. 


FOR     NORTHERN     GARDENS. 
The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Potatoes.' — No  crop  is  more  grateful  ft>r  a 
constant  stirring  of  the  soil  in  which  it  is  growing 
than  this,  so  every  opportunity  available  should 
be  employed  in  plying  the  Dutch  hoe,  Buco  Culti- 
vator or  digging  fork  between  the  roivs.  The 
work  should  be  commenced  as  soon  as  growth 
appears  above  the  surface,  and  continued  as 
ireqjently  as  possible  until  earthing-up  takes 
place.  If  the  soil  is  not  quite  as  rich  as  is  desirable, 
a  fair  elressi  ig  of  special  Potato  manure  should 
be  sprinkled  between  the  rows  before  earthing-up. 

Asparagus.' — Another  dressing  of  salt  should 
now  be  given,  and  if  available,  a  soaking  of  liquid 
manure  is  very  beneficial. 

The  Dutch  Hoe. — This  tool  should  be  in  constant 
use  among  young  vegetables,  no  other  implement 
being  so  useful  in  the  kitchen  garden  from  March 
to  October.  Its  constant  use  not  only  keeps  weeds 
under  and  the  borders  and  quarters  trim  and  neat, 
but  at  the  same  time  encourages  and  stimulates 
healthy  growth  by  aerating  the  soil,  while  slugs 
and  other  vermin  are  made  uncomfortab'e  and 
often  exposed  to  the  sharp  eyes  of  robins  and  other 
birds  that  feed  on  such  pests. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Prepare  for  Bedding-Out.— It  is  advisable 
to  have  all  beds  and  borders,  as  far  as  possible, 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  bedding-out  plants 
a  little   in   advance,    and   so  save   precious   time 
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when  the  planting  U  in  full  swing.  There  is  no 
object  in  wasting  time  raking  the  ground  as  some 
still  do,  a  good  stir  with  the  Dutch  hoe  doing  all 
that  is  necessarj,  unless  there  are  stones  present, 
when  a  wooden  rake  may  be  used  to  collect  and 
remove  these. 

The  Paths. — A  dirty  walk  is  always  a  depressing 
feature  about  a  garden,  so  it  is  well  to  hoe  and 
rake  these  during  dry  weather  as  often  as  time 
will  permit.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  apply  a  weed- 
killer. Applied  now  it  keeps  the  paths  tidy  all 
the  season.  Never  use  during  wet  weather,  or 
the  result  will  be  unsatisfactory. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

Thinning. — At  the  time  of  wTiting  there  is 
great  promise  of  a  heavy  yield  of  most  fruits, 
and  if  the  "  set "  is  'good,  tliinning  should 
begin  early.  Pears  are  particularly  full  of  blossom, 
and  immediately  it  is  seen  that  the  fruits  are 
swelling  a  partial  thinning  should  be  undertaken. 
Do  not  be  too  drastic,  but  rather  return  several 
times  later  in  the  season  and  gradually  complete 
the  operation. 

Strawberries. — In  the  earlier  districts  these 
will  be  sending  up  their  flowers,  and  it  will  be 
found  much  easier  to  bed  them  down  now  rather 
than  after  the  fruits  have  got  to  some  size  and  are 
lying  on  the  ground.  Clean  Wheat  straw  is  by 
far  the  best  material  for  the  purpose,  but  long 
grass    cut    and    dried   is    a   fair    substitute.     The 


The     Royal     Horticultural 
Society 

The  imposing  gatherings  of  flowering  plants 
presented  at  this  Society's  fortnightly  meeting 
held  at  Vincent  Square  on  May  11  were  very 
suggestive  of  normal  times,  and  rarely  in  their 
heyday  has  a  more  sumptuous  feast  been  prepared 
or  partaken  of  by  a  more  all-devouring  crowd  of 
spectators.  There  were  rich  masses  of  coloured 
shrubs — Azaleas  and  the  like — as  from  the  garden 
itself,  as  though  the  Hite  of  the  Rhododendron 
Dell  at  Kew  had  been  translated  for  the  occasion  ; 
there  the  choicest  morsels  of  alpine  vegetable 
life  with  brilliant  hybrid  Primulas  that  recalled 
the  woodland  scenes  of  Wisley  at  its  best ;  fascinat- 
ing and  delightful  all,  if  almost  bewildering  in 
their  variety.  The  great  outstanding  feature  of 
the  meeting,  however,  was  the  wondrous  bank 
of  Darwin  and  May-flowering  Tulips  from  Messrs. 
Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Hawlmark,  Belfast, 
deservedly  awarded  a  gold  medal.   Tulip  collections 


THE     NEW     MYOSOTIS     ROLL     OF     HONOUR. 
[Award  of  Meri',  see  page  257). 


latter  must  not  be  applied  too  thickly  or  the 
fruits  wiU  probab'y  raildfw.  All  weeds  and 
runners  must  be  removed  before  the  mulch  is 
put  on. 

Raspberries. — If  not  given  a  mulch  of  manure 
during  winter,  these  must  now  have  this  attention. 
Remove  weeds  and  unnecessary  suckers 
before  applying  the  manure.  On  light  soils  a 
good  soaking  of  water  dtu-ing  dry  weather  is  very 
beneficial  to  this  crop. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Tuberous  Begonias. — The  later  plants  should 
now  be  ready  for  the  pots  in  which  they 
are  to  flower.  Use  three  parts  of  very  fibrous 
loam,  two  parts  of  sweet  leaf-mould,  and  just 
enough  coarse  sand  to  ensure  porosity.  Too 
much  sand  encourages  the  dreaded  mite,  and  this 
pest  must  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  Early 
batches  will  by  now  have  filled  the  pots  with 
roots,  and  gentle  feeding  should  be  com- 
menced. This  is  better  than  top-dressing  with 
chemicals. 

Schizanthus. — To  prolong  the  beauty  of  this 
showy  annual  gentle  feeding  should  be  resorted 
to  twice  a  week.  Do  not  over-water,  and  at  the 
same  time  never  permit  the  plants  to  flag  for  lack 
of  moisture  at  the  roots. 

C.   Blair. 
(Gardener  to  Seton  JI.  Thomson,  Esq.) 
Preston  House,  Linlithgow. 


we  have  seen  before  and  appraised  them,  as 
we  believe,  at  ■  their .  face  value,  though  not  in 
thirty  years  have  we  seen  these  flowers  in  such 
imposing  grandeur,  so  gorgeously  apparelled,  of 
such  perfect  finish  and  lustre  and  so  magnificently 
presented.  Catching  the  sun  at  midday  and 
beyond,  they  were  a  revelation  :  we  have  never 
seen  their  like.  Other  groups  of  interest  were 
the  Clematises  from  Woking,  the  Lilacs  from 
Slough,  Carnations  from  various  sources  and  the 
Orchids,  each  aftording  its  quota  of  beauty  and 
contributing  to  a  lavish  display.  Then  we  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  society  on  having ,  taken 
a  step — or  steps — in  a  direction  which  materially 
assisted  the  spectacular  aspect  of  the  whole  show. 
We  refer  particularly  to  the  improvements  created 
by  the  absence  of  the  ^vretched,  and  one-time 
green,  baize  or  canvas  from  the  backs  of  the  tables, 
a  disfigurement  to  these  exhibitions  which  might 
have  been  abandoned  long  ago.  Its  absence 
made  for  great  improvement,  the  fuller  and  un- 
interrupted view  of  the  whole  show  enhancing 
the  picture  appreciably.  The  shorter,  narrower 
tables  with  cioss  gang\vays  intervening  were  also 
a   decided  convenience.     Particulars  of  the   more 


important    exhibits    are    appended,    exigencies   of 
space  precluding  a  detailed  report  of  the  whole. 

Floral  C05imittee. 

Present  :  H.  B.  May,  Esq.  (chairman),  and  Messr?. 
W.  J.  Bean,  G.  Keuthe,  J.  Heal,  J.  Green,  S.  Morns. 
C.  E.  Fielder,  A.  Ireland,  W.  Howe,  H.  J.  Jones,  J. 
Dickson.  A.  Turner,  H.  Darlington,  C.  E.  Shea,  E.  T. 
Hazelton.  W.  P.  Thomson,  C.  Elliott,  W.  'Williams,  G. 
Paul.  C.  E.  Pearson,  E.  C.  Xotcutt,  H.  Cowley,  J.  Hudson, 
J.  W.  Barr,  A.  G.  Jackman,  W.  K.  Dvkes  and  W.  B. 
Cranfleld. 

The  chairman  opened  the  proceedings  by  a  touching 
and  very  kindly  reference  to  tlje  late  Mr.  Jacob  William 
Moorman,  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Moorinan,  who  died  on  May  1,  was  the 
Superintendent  of  'Victofia  Park,  and  his  great  joy  in 
life  was  to  keep  bright  and  beautiful  this  East  End  park 
for  the  pleasure  of  many  thousands  of  visitors.  Mr- 
Moorman'was  a  very  successful  gardener,  and  was  specially 
interested  in  the  cultivation  of  Chrysanthemiuns,  Hyacinths 
and  Tulips,  for  which  he  won  many  awards  at  exhibitions. 

TtTLlPS. 

The  outstanding  exhibit  of  these,  as,  indeed,  of  the 
whole  show,  was  the  magnificent  collection  from  Messrs 
Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited,  Hawlmark,  Belfast 
and  Dublin,  which,  as  stated,  deservedly  gained  a  gold 
medal.  Sumptuous  and  unique  and  surpassing  all  in 
its  line  that  we  have  ever  seen  within  the  exhibition 
arena,  it  appeared  to  us  to  merit  even  a  higher  award  ; 
one  of  those  rare  exhibits,  indeed,  like  the  Lewinsky 
Bhododendrons  recently  shown,  for  which  the  ordinary 
gold  medal,  high  honour  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  appears 
a  trifle  inadequate.  Oriental  in  their  splendour,  fault- 
lessly conditioned  and  skilfully  disposed,  the  goblet- 
like flowers  appealed  by  reason  of  an  unblemished  per- 
fection and  lustre  not  "hitherto  seen,  their  variety  and 
excellence  the  admirarion  of  all.  Arranged  at  the  southern 
side  of  the  hall  and  favoured  by  sunlight  and  warmth 
a  wondrous  flower  picture  was  revealed — a  rare  feast 
indeed.  The  cxliibit  per  se,  it  may  be  said,  occupied 
some  300  square  feet,  the  varieties  staged  numbering 
approximately  forty.  Greatest  among  the  great  were 
such  as  Ariadne,  fiery  scarlet ;  Panorama,  orange  scarlet ; 
Melicette.  soft  silvery  mauve  ;  X.  F.  Barnes  (King  Harold), 
one  of  the  finest  crimsons;  and  Massachusetts,  %ivid 
pink  to  blush,  great  in  every  way.  Bonfire,  glowing 
lustrous  crimson  and  violet  base,  was  a  marvel.  Lucifer 
and  Sunset  are  matchless  in  the  bronzes,  and  if  we  put 
Quaintness  into  the  same  category  we  do  so  because 
there  is  no  opening  for  it  elsewhere,  though  its  intenser 
colour  and  distinctive  presence  separates  it  from  the 
rest.  Bouton  d'Or  and  Orange  King  are  as  things  alone, 
just  as  the  glossy  black  La  Tulipe  Noire  is  unique  and 
admits  of  no  comparison.  In  it  there  is  the  embodiment 
of  much  that  is  best  in  these  flowers.  Glare  of  the  Garden, 
lustrous  crimson  scarlet  with  dark,  gold  bordered  base, 
was  among  the  most  vividly  coloured  of  all,  its  great 
length  of  petals  with  graceful  bearing  all  but  unique. 
A  polished  and  finished  sort,  and  one  of  the  handsomest 
of  the  lot.  Logan  Rose  we  thought  one  of  the  most 
artistic,  the  gracefully  waist  ed  (in  the  bud  state)  Gesneriana 
lutea  one  of  the  most  elegant.  And  so  we  migiit  continue, 
but  the  exigencies  of  space  forbid. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons.  Covent  Garden,  had  a  notable 
exhibit  of  these  flowers,  Ellen  WiUmott,  Boadicea  (orange), 
Louis  Xl'V  (gr?nd  bronze).  Walter  T.  Ware  (rich  yellow 
Cottage),  Faust  (very  dark).  Graafl  Van  Bureen  (flamed 
or  broken  sort).  Prince  of  the  Netherlands  (cerise  scarlet) 
and  Cordelia  (puce  Breeder)  being  some  of  the  more  striking 
in  a  really  great  gathering. 

From  Holland  Messrs.  J.  J.  Grullemans  and  Sons. 
West  End  Xurseries,  Lisse,  brought  a  considerable  collec- 
tion of  Tulips  in  Cottage  and  Darwin  kinds,  arranging 
them  in  a  coloxu  scheme  sequence  with  the  scarlets  and 
their  allies.  The  collection  embraced  all  the  leading 
and  most  popular — Europe,  Pride  of  Haarlem,  King 
Ha,-old,  Loveliness,  Clara  Butt.  Farcombe  Sanders. 
Opal,  the  quaint  Chameleon,  Cupid  and  the  glossy  blpck 
La  Tulipe  Noire.  More  notable  perhaps  was  .\fterglo^\, 
a  richly  shaded  variety  in  which  amber,  bronze  and  light 
orange  plaved  a  part.    A  fine  Tulip  obviously. 

Messrs.  Bunyard  and  Co.  and  E.  H.  Bath,  Lhnited, 
also  contributed  collections  of  these  flowers. 
Hardy  SHurBS  asd  Climbers. 

It  was  the  groups  of  the  first  named  of  these,  their 
rich  and  varied  colours  and  the  artistic  blending  of  the 
whole,  that  suggested  the  Kew  Azalea  and  Ehododendron 
dell  idea.  In  so  restricted  a  space  we  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  so  much  beauty  before.  Messrs.  E.  W. 
Wallace  and  Co.  afforded  us  in  their  exhibit  of  such  things 
the  first  proofs  that  in  part  at  least  they  had  translated 
themselves  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  without  doubt  they 
have  started  well  in  their  new  home.  Of  Bhododendrons, 
.ilice.  Pink  Pearl  and  Princess  Juliana,  deep  rose  without, 
soft  rose  within,  were  great  among  them,  that  last  named 
most  striking.  In  a  big  Azalea  group  Floradora  (red 
oranse).  T.  J.  Seidel  (orange).  Magnifica  (salmon  and 
orange).  Dr.  Oothock  (see  "New  and  Eare  Plants") 
and  Tasso  (a  red  A.  rustica  sort)  were  excellent.  Many 
good  seedlings  of  occidentalis,  too.  were  on  view.  Rising 
up  here  and  there  in  the  group  were  4  feet  to  5  feet  high 
sprays  of  Eosa  hugonis.  the  lateral  branchlets  traced  with 
the  soft  yellow  flowers.    Many  were  charmed  with  it. 

Mr.  L.  E.  Kussell,  Eichmond.  contributed  great  bushes 
of  the  yellow  Azalea  Anthony  Koster.  one  of  the  showiest 
and  most  popular,  together  with  a  plenitude  of  A.  rustica 
forms,  the  fine  red  J.  C.  Tan  Thol  and  A.  occidentalis 
graciosa.  Ehododendron  decorum  (white  Himalayan 
kind)  and  E.  Princess  Alice  were  among  others. 

Another  notable  exhibit  of  these  Azaleas  was  that 
from  Messrs.  E.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate,  N.,  the 
varieties  of  A.  rustica  playing  a  goodly  part.  Freya, 
Fanny.  Eobespierre  (salmon  and  orange)  and  Cornelia 
Esvel'd  (orange)  were  some.  Quite  charming,  too,  was 
Azalea  Heminayo  of  rose  pink  hue.  It  is  of  the  A.  amcena 
set.  the  plantsshrouded  with  flowers. 
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'^  la  a  corner  group  Messrs.  J.  Watercr,  Sons  and  Crisp, 
iSagshot,  had  a  lovely  lot  of  the  choicer  Rhododendrons 
*ho  notables  being  Alice  (shapely  and  beautiful  in  clear 
pink),  Corona  (rose  scarlet),  Cynthia  (rose),  the  ever 
lovely  Pink  Pearl  and  tlic  blue  fastuosum,  all  sensibly 
disposed  in  groups.  It  was  an  indispensable  few  suited 
to  any  and  every  garden. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheat  and  Sons,  Crawley,  also  staged  these 
seasonable  flowering  shrubs,  J.  C.  Van  Thol,  Fanny, 
C.  Bull,  Alice  and  others  being  remarked. 

Messrs.  B.  Gill  and  Son,  Falmouth,  contributed  the 
green-yellow  Rhododendron  Dalhousite  Aucklandi  (type), 
tlie  orange  and  tubular  flowered  11.  Keysii,  the  crimson 
R.  Roylci  and  the  handsome  Gill's  Triumph. 

In  a  west  end  corner  group  Messrs.  G.  Jackman  and 
Son.  Woking,  arranged  a  capital  lot  of  Clematises,  which 
■were  greatly  admired,  including  iSxllie  Moser,  the  vinous 
red  Ville  de  Lyon,  the  rich  blue  Lasurstern,  Countess 
Lovelace  (double  blue),  Lucie  Lemoino  (double  white) 
and  Marie  Bouisselot  (a  semi-double  white,  unique  in 
solidity  and  good  form).  Many  plants  of  the  fine  white 
Mrs.  G.  Jackman  were  on  view. 

The  Lilacs  from  JMr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  con- 
stituted a  rather  comprehensive  collection,  and  were 
much  admired,  Volcan  (dark).  President  Massart,  Reaumur 
<very  large,  dark),  Mme.  F.  Morel  (extra  large  pip  and 
truss),  Congo  (one  of  the  best  dark  sorts)  and  Mme. 
Lrmoine  (white)  being  noted. 

Hardy  and  Alpine  Flowers. 

Quite  among  the  most  prominent  of  these  was  the 
very  fine  lot  from  ilr.  Maurice  Prichard,  Christchurch, 
Hants,  whose  grouping  of  the  hybrid  Primula  Ailin  Aroon 
(see  *'  New  and  Rare  Plants  ")  was  worth  a  day's  journey 
to  see.  Striking,  too.  and  beautiful  was  the  new  Dianthus 
Russell  Prichard,  a  neglectus  hybrid  with  flowers  twice 
as  large  and  of  rich  rose  colour.  Phlox  canadensis  Violet 
iQueen,  Cypripediums  parviflorum,  pubescens  and  acauie, 
Pyrethrum  Comet  (single  crimson),  a  lovely  lot  of  Oxalis 
adenophylla  and  Viola  pedata  bicolor  were  also  remarked. 

In  Messrs.  Tucker's  group  Pinquicula  grandiflora 
Norway  form.  Myosotis  rupicola,  Phlox  Douglasi,  Pent- 
stemon  Seouleri  and  Gentian?  verna  were  remarked. 

Messrs.  Carter  Page  and  Co.,  London  Wall,  had  a  wealth 
■of  Tufted  Pansies  (Violas),  Dan  Bryan  (very  dwarf, 
suffused  blue),  Royal  Scot,  Jackanapes  (crimson  and  gold), 
JDss  Airdrie  and  Margaret  Wood  (the  pick  of  the  yellows). 
Peace  and  Swan  (white  notables)  and  Mrs.  Woodgate 
(blue)  being  some  of  the  best. 

Messrs.  Reamsbottom  again  brought  from  Ireland  a 
lovely  lot  of  Anemones. 

Mr.  Scaplehorn,  who  has  now  joined  the  ranks  of  hardy 
plant  specialists  at  Lindfleld,  showed  a  pan  of  Anemone 
alpina  sulphurea. 

The  best  thing  in  Sir.  Wells'  group  was  Geura  Borisi. 
it  was  well  shown.     Pentstemon  cristata  was  very  pretty. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Enfleld,  gave  a  worthy  display  of 
the  new  Cheiranthus  Pamela  Purshouse,  a  woncL'ous 
new  perennial  Wallflower  of  orange  colouring.  Iris 
Artemis,  1.  Vaga  and  I.  Hoogiana  were  also  noted. 

Mr.  Clarence  Elliott,  Stevenage,  dappled  a  rock-strewn 
and  mossy  area  with  Primula  farinosa,  Vernal  Gentian, 
Dryas  and  Edraianthus  serpyllifolius.  Higher  up  Anemone 
sulphurea  was  freely  disposed,  though  the  daintiest  morsel 
perhaps  was  Epilobium  glabellum,  a  charming  New 
Zealand  alpine  novelty  with  glossy  bronze-tipped  foliage 
and  white  flowers. 

Mrs.  E.  Lloyd  Edwards,  Bryn  Oerog,  Ruabon,  had 
some  beautiful  Mossy  Saxifrages,  J.  C.  Lloyd  Edwards, 
Sir  Douglas  Haig  (rich  velvet  on  opening),  Lady  Eveline 
Maude,  Diana  (white)  and  the  new  Monica.  Anemone 
alpina  grandiflora  was  magniflcent.  Mertensia  primu- 
loides  was  equally  so. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe  had  the  yellow  Pseonia  Molo-Eowiczii 
Rhododendrons  Keysii,  DalhousisE,  glaucum,  Roylei 
and  others,  with  nicely  flowered  tufts  of  Erinaeea  pungens. 

Among  many  things  from  Messrs.  Waterer,  Sons  and 
Crisp,  Twyford  and  Bagshot,  the  black  Viola  gracilis 
Beacroft,  V.  Lady  Crisp  (palest  lavender),  Pentstemon 
Davidsoni  and  Veronica  cynarum  were  remarked. 

Roses. 

Mr.  Elisha  Hicks  contributed  handsomely  of  his  new 
Mrs.  EUsha  J.  Hicks,  the  fragiant  Hurst  Rambler  and 
Climbing  Hillingdon. 

Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and  Sons  filled  a  low-placed 
table  with  a  delightful  assembly  of  cluster  Roses,  George 
Elger)  being  quite  charming.  Orleans  Rose  and  Mrs. 
Cutbush  were  also  noted. 

Messrs.  B.  B.  Cant  and  Sons  contributed  Roses  in 
boxes  and  on  stands,  such  as  Goldfinch,  Covent  Garden, 
Emily  Gray  and  Golden  Ophelia,  among  others. 

Carnations. 

These  were  well  shown  by  Messrs.  Allwood  Brothers,, 
who  in  addition  contributed  some  of  their  new  hardy 
Pinks,  the  most  notable  being  Joan  (pink,  crimson  base) 
and  the  fragrant  white  Harold. 

Mr.  Englemann  and  Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.  also 
showed  Carnations  in  great  variety,  tlie  last-named  firm 
showing  Acacias  in  variety  with  new  Holland  plants. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  Sir  Jeremiah  Cnlman,  Bart,  (chairman). 
Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch,  and  Messrs.  J.  O'Brien,  W.  Bolton, 
A.  Dye,  "S.  W.  Flory,  J.  Charksworth,  W.  Kaye,  J.  E. 
Shill,  F.  K.  Sander,  T.  Armstrong,  E.  R.  Ashton,  p. 
Ralli,  F.  J.  Hanbury,  R.  A.  Rolfe,  R.  Thwaites,  G.  Wilson. 
R.  B.  White  and  C.  J.  Lucas. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Hayward's  Heath, 
staged  a  very  fine  group  of  Orchids.  Those  of  note  were 
Odontioda  Charlesworth ii,  Lselio-Cattleya  Hyeana.  L.-C. 
Fascinator,  L.-C.  Elinor,  Cattleya  Skinneri  Temples  var. 
and  Jliltonia  vexillaria  rosea.     Silver  Flora  medal. 

From  Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Brown,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
came  a  small  group,  including  Brasso-Cattleya  Veitchii 
splendens,  Lselio- Cattleya  Fascinator,  while  several 
Odontoglossums  and  Odontiodas  were  noted.  Silver 
Flora  medal. 


Messrs,  Sanders,  St.  Albans,  showed  a  small  group 
comprising  Odontoglossums,  Odontiodas  and  Miltonias. 
Silver  Banksian  medal. 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Stamford  Hill  (gardener,  Mr.  Thurgood), 
staged  a  very  flue  group.  The  most  conspicuous  plants 
were  Odontoglossum  crispum  Oakfield  Sunrise,  O.  Wilke- 
anum  The  .■Vlake,  Bulbophyllum  Mastersianum,  B.  Lobbii 
and  Miltonia  Lyoth  superba.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

From  E.  R,  Ashton,  Esq.,  Camden  Park,  Tunbridg*' 
Wells  (gardener,  Rlr.  H.  A.  Varnum),  came  several  Odonto- 
glossums, including  O.  Ashtonii  (very  fine),  O.  Sibyl 
Hignett  and  Odontioda  Camden,  among  other  things. 
Silver  Flora  medal. 

Narcissus  Committee. 

Present:  E.  A.  Bowles,  Esq.  (chairman),  the  Rev, 
Joseph  Jacob,  and  Messrs.  W.  R.  Dykes.  J.  W.  Jones. 
G.  Churcher,  H.  Smith.  W.  A.  Watts,  J.  D.  Pearson. 
J.  Graaff .  W.  R.  Cranfleld,  W.  Poupart  and  F.  H.  Chapman, 

FRUIT  AND  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present :  J.  Cheal,  Esq.  (chairman),  Messrs.  G.  F.  Tinley, 
S.  B.  Dicks,  W.  Bates.  A.  R.  Allan.  O.  Thomas.  G.  Keif, 
A.  W.  Metcalfe,  F.  Jordan.  E.  Beckett,  W  Humphreys, 
E.  A.  Bunyard,  W.  H.  Divers,  J.  Harrison,  J.  S.  Kelly, 
and  A.  Bullock, 

No  fruit  or  vegetables  were  staged  on  this  occasion. 


Comments    on   "  The    Garden  '* 
Dated    May     15 

It  was  a  poor  Primrose-time  in  April  here  this 
spring,  but  it  is  a  grand  Bluebell  year,  and  I 
hear  similar  tidings  from  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  at  Kew  the  same  is  noted  I  see. 
How  I  do  wish  we  could  have  cultivated  Hyacinths 
(not  "  miniature "  ones),  with  long,  graceful, 
arched  stems  and  peals  of  bells,  like  the  finest 
wild  ones  in  form,  with  the  exquisite  colours  of 
cultivated  Hyacinths,  in  place  of  the  clumsy 
Dutch  cylinders  which  we  have  too  long  put  up 
with.  I  am  very  glad  to  read  "  C.'s"  note  con- 
cerning the  "  Decorative  Value  of  the  Daffodil," 
and  true  it  is  we  amateurs,  at  any  rate,  do  not 
enjoy  the  stiff  rows  of  flowers  at  shows.  Three 
cheers  for  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Allwood  for  daring 
to  depart  therefrom.  A.  T.  Johnson's  note  on 
Lupines  makes  me  eager  to  put  their  manurial 
value  to  the  proof  in  my  new  garden  where  four 
plots  of  Potatoes  are  in  process  of  planting.  I 
think  of  sowing  a  fifth  plot  at  once  with  Lupines 
in  preparation  for  next  year's  crop.  The  articles 
on  "Cherry-blossom"  were  specially  interesting 
to  me,  for  long  years  ago  I  used  to  hear  much  about 
them  from  globe-trotting  Ned,  whose  business 
took  him  to  Japan  every  year.  Mr.  Bowles' 
note  on  "  Magnolia  Kobus,"  with  one  of  his 
always  lovely  drawings,  was  delightful,  albeit 
hardy  "  Anne  "  would  have  preferred  the  November 
walk  even  to  The  Garden,  and  oh  !  "  Somers," 
my  severest  of  critics  !  what  can  I  say  concerning 
your  admiration  of  those  lorry-loads  of  rock 
lumped  down  in  Kew  Gardens,  where  they  have 
no  possible  pretext  for  being  ?  I  think  they  are 
an  Awful  Exhibition  !  and  as  for  that  bog  garden 
stream,  to  my  matter-of-fact  mind  it  suggested 
no  caves  for  Titania,  but  an  all  too  obvious  "  Tap 
from  the  main"  and  a  waste  pipe  at  the  other 
end.  (Oh  dear  !  oh  dear  !  shan't  I  catch  it  I) 
But  with  "Somers' "concluding remarks  on  modern 
dress  (or  rather  un-dress)  I  am  completely  in 
accord.  I  should  love  to  see  the  true  blue  Pulmo- 
naria  described  by  "  G.  J."  The  old  "Joseph 
and  Mary,"  or  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  with  the  icing 
sugar  blotches  on  its  green  leaves,  is  one  of  my 
old  garden  treasures,  and  don't  the  bees  love  it  ? 
And  how  alluring  is  that  Golconda  stream  of 
golden  Daffodils  flowing  from  the  woodland ! 
I  heartily  agree  with  C.  Turner's  advice  to  sow 
Vegetable  Mairows  in  the  open  rather  than  in 
pots  or  boxes.  One  can  Contrive  very  easily  to 
give  them  a  little  protection  at  starting,  more 
particularly  when  they  are  grown  in  sunk  pits 
instead  of  raised  beds,  when  they  go  right  ahead 
without  a  check  and  are  so  much  more  easily 
supplied  with  the  abundance  of  moisture  at  their 
roots,  which  they  delight  in. — Anne  Amateur. 


Enemies   and   Diseases    of 
Roses 

{Continued  from  page  24S.) 

Chafer  Beetles.^The  well  known  chafer  beetle 
(Mclolantha  vulgaris)  is  troublesome  to  tlierosarian 
in  some  districts  ;  the  adult  beetle  feeding  on  the 
leaves  and  blooms,  while  the  grubs — great  white 
fat-looking  maggots  with  powerful  jaws — eat  away 
at  the  roots.  So  far  as  the  beetles  are  concerned, 
there  is  no  better  method  of  dealing  with  them 
than  catching  them  in  the  evening.  A  beater  made 
of  folded  brown  paper  will  knock  them  down 
when  approaching  in  their  ungainly  flight.  The 
grubs  are  best  dealt  with  by  digging  into  the  beds 
one  of  the  advertised  soil  fumigants. 

The  June  bug  or  garden  chafer  (Phyllopertha 
horticola)  is  another  marauder  of  similar  character, 
but  smaller  size.  It  is  a  brown-red  with  some 
green  shading,  and  may  be  seen  feeding  on  the 
petals  and  young  leaves  during  the  day-time. 
Hand  picking  is  the  best  means  of  killing  the  beetle, 
but  a  spray  consisting  of  Quassia  or  Tobacco  will 
make  the  foliage  so  distasteful  that  it  will  quit. 

Pests  Under  Glass.— There  are  a  number  of 
minute  insects  that  prove  extremely  troublesome 
to  Roses  growing  under  glass.  Red  spider  is  one 
of  the  worst  offenders,  and  when  once  established 
it  is  very  difficult  to  dislodge.  Too  dry  an  atmo- 
sphere is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of 
trouble  with  red  spider,  but  the  cultivator  must 
also  be  wary  of  too  much  humidity  because  this  is 
sure  to  lead  to  trouble  with  mildew  and  other 
fungoid  diseases.  The  safest  plan  is  to  syringe 
while  ventilating,  thus  supplying  a  fair  amount 
of  moisture  while  superfluous  vapour  passes  readily 
away.  When  a  house  or  a  batch  of  plants  is 
badly  infested  with  spider,  the  most  effective 
method  of  clearing  the  pest  is  by  cyaniding,  but 
this  is  an  operation  requiring  a  considerable  amount 
of  skill  and  care,  for  not  only  is  the  misuse  of 
cyanide  dangerous  to  plant  life  but  also  to  human 
life.  Consequently,  instead  of  setting  forth  in- 
structions which  might  or  might  not  ensure  success, 
I  would  suggest  that  the  amateur  should  entrust 
the  task  only  to  practical  men  who  have  had  ex- 
perience. Red  spider  may  be  considerably  checked 
and  actually  eradicated  by  the  use  of  good  fumi- 
gating compounds,  while  sponging  the  leaves  and 
stems  with  a  good  insecticide  is  another  method 
applicable  where  only  a  few  plants  are  grown. 

Thrips  will  also  attack  Roses,  especially  when 
growing  in  houses  with  other  plants.  Sponging 
is  about  the  only  method  of  ridding  plants  of 
thrips,  except  that  fumigating  with  nicotine  will 
generally  destroy  the  flies  and  grubs  if  persisted 
in  nightly  for  about  a  week. 

Indoor  Roses  are  liable  to  attacks  from  greenfly, 
but  here  a  ready  means  of  killing  is  fumigating. 

We  have  our  troubles  with  ground  pests  as  well 
as  surface  insects.  Woodlice,  slugs,  millipedes 
and  leather-jackets  will  all  gnaw  away  at  young 
roots  and  at  the  soft  parts  of  the  bark  around  the 
point  of  budding  or  grafting,  and  often  a  wound 
caused  by  one  or  other  of  these  insects  opens  up 
the  way  for  an  attack  by  canker,  a  dread  disease 
which  must  form  the  subject  of  a  future  article. 
We  have  quite  a  number  of  powerful  chemical 
mixtures  which,  if  dug  into  the  soil,  are  capable 
of  asphyxiating  these  ground  insects.  Some  of 
these  preparations  have  manurial  value  in  addition 
to  their  virtues  as  pest  destroyers,  and  by  selecting 
a  good  brand  and  applying  according  to  instructions 
furnished  by  the  manufacturers,  it  is  well  within 
the  range  of  possibility  to  clear  the  soil  of  even  an 
old,  enclosed  town  garden  of  its  enemies.  P.  P.  N. 
(To  be  cuniit.ui'd.) 
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RUNNER    BEANS 

THESE  Beans  arc  only  one  of  the  vege- 
tables to  which  special  attention  has  been 
bestowed  in  Oxford  and  the  surrounding 
district  with  regard  to  both  selection 
and  high  cultivation,  practices  that, 
when  allied,  do  so  much  to  ensure  the  ultimate 
success  desired  by  growers.  It  was  early  in  the 
'seventies — nearly  fifty  years  ago —  that  sustained 
careful  methods  of  selection  were  adopted  for 
their  improvement,  and  progress  was  at  once 
noticeable.  It  was  not  very  long  before  a  growing 
desire  was  evinced  by  some  of  the  leading  county 
exhibitors  and  others  to  obtain  supplies  of  the 
superior  strains  to  grow  for  competing  at  the 
horticultural  shows.  This  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  their  merit  being  quickly  recognised  and 
of  a  local  fame  being  acquired  by  particular 
cultivators  who  studied  these  requirements  through 


RUNNER  BEANS  WITH   PODS  MORE  THAN   12  INCHES  LONG 


the  teachings  of  a  wide  experience  obtained  in 
achieving  their  own  success.  Prior  to  this,  no 
matter  from  whence  they  were  obtained,  the  red- 
flowering  kind  of  Kidney  Beans  were  commercially 
considered  as  Scarlet  Runners  and  nothing  more. 
The  other  sorts  in  request  in  this  class  best  known 
in  this  country  were  confined  to  those  more 
sparingly  sown  in  our  gardens  under  the  names  of 
Painted  Lady  and  Large  White  Dutch,  the  former 
with  parti-coloured  flowers  esteemed  as  a  decora- 
tive flowering  plant,  the  latter  for  its  good  quality, 
size  and  productiveness,  and  serving  in  a  season 
of  scarcity  as  a  suitable  substitute  for  the  more 
popular  scarlet  sort.  Now  the  indiscriminate 
sowing  of  these  two  doubtless  occasioned  the 
varietal  forms  that  first  attracted  notice,  from 
some  of  which  the  valued  exhibition  strains  now 
in  cultivation  have  sprung.  This  is  manifestly 
the     case     concerning     those     to     which     these 


observations,  which  have  been  garnered  in  the  course 
of  many  bygone  years  not  altogether  free  from 
adverse  conditions  considered  from  a  cultural  point 
of  view,  refer.  The  intermingling  of  these  kinds 
in  conditions  most  favourable  as  to  climate  and 
situation  in  certain  seasons  naturally  tend  to  the 
pollination  of  their  flowers,  the  first  results  of 
which  would  not  always  be  strikingly  noticeable. 
But  a  few  repeated  sowings  of  selections  from 
successive  crops  would  show  by  comparison  the 
stages  of  gradual  improvement  or  reversion, 
as  may  be.  arising  from  the  practice.  This,  of 
course,  happens  in  the  ordinary  process  of  seed- 
saving  of  selected  strains  of  vegetables,  but  is 
perhaps  much  more  decided  in  the  principal 
leguminous  ones,  which  have  furnished  so  many 
instances  of  deterioration  in  recent  years. 

In  the  past  season  among  the  Runner  Beans 
of  the  class  under  notice  there  appeared  plants 
bearing  white  flowers  in  spite  of  no  white-seeded 
Beans  being  sown,  the  last 
similar  occurrence  happening  five 
or  six  years  ago.  From  this 
it  would  appear  that  varietal 
fixity  in  legumens  is  pro- 
blematic where  selections  from 
unknown  parentage  are  con- 
cerned, and  that  no  siurprise 
should  be  felt  when  they  are 
said  to  be  "  running  out "  of 
their  types.  At  the  same  time 
it  becomes  obvious  that  their 
chief  characteristics  can  be  best 
maintained  by  a  more  careful 
treatment  than  they  usually 
receive  for  commercial  purposes. 
Although  they  yield  abundantly, 
it  is  only  from  the  eaily  formed 
pods  that  a  crop  of  well  ripened 
seed  can  be  confidently  seciured 
except  in  the  most  favourable 
seasons  when  there  is  no  great 
or  excessive  autumn  rainfaU  and 
a  September  summer  gladdens 
the  garden  and  all  therein. 
Last  year  there  were  many 
pods  measuring  more  than 
12  inches  in  length  and  some 
of  15  inches  and  of  the  greatest 
breadth  that  I  have  as  yet 
seen.  Some  of  these,  however, 
owing  to  their  fleshy  nature, 
failed  to  ripen  their  seeds 
properly.  This  would  suggest 
a  considerable  shortage,  if  not  a 
scarcity,  of  seed  for  this  season's 
requirements,  but  there  are 
quite  sufficient  here  to  satisfy 
my  later  expectations. 

So  much  for  Phaseolus  multi- 
florus,    the    Scarlet    Runner,    a   native   of   South 
America,  a  tender  perennial  that  can  be  preserved 
in  the  same  way  as  Salvia  patens. 
Ivydenc,  Littlemore,  Oxford.    John  E.  Jeffeeies. 


to  tlie  retailer,  lose  weight  rapidly  at  this  time  of  the  year 
so  that  there  is  little,  if  any,  profit  in  them.  Handlings 
new  Potatoes  is  a  tricky  business  at  this  time  of  the  year 
when  ther;  are  considerable  fluctuations  in  price  week  by 
week,  usually  in  a  downward  way.  So  that  il  one  over- 
buys it  usually  means  selling  the  remainder  next  week  at 
a  loss.  At  the  moment  the  best  new  Jerseys  are  7d.  per 
lb.,  and  in  a  week's  time  they  will  be  probably  2d.  less_ 
Guernsey  Potatoes  are  Id.  per  lb.  dearer  and  the  Algerians 
about  half  the  price.  These  North  African  tubers  are  of" 
much  better  quality  than  a  few  years  ago,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  before  long  they  will  seriously  compete 
with  the  Channel  Island  crops. 

French  salads  are  now  fairly  plentiful,  and  Caidiflowers,, 
Spring  Cabbages,  young  Carrots  and  Spring  Onions  are 
much  more  plentiful.  With  the  season  so  far  advanced 
it  is  surprising  to  note  how  high  the  prices  01  Asparagus 
keep,  quite  ordinary  EnglLsh  "  grass "  fetches  4s.  per 
bunch,  while  the  best  is  double  that  flgiurc.  New  season 
English  .and  Guernsey  Tomitoes  have  arrived  and  find 
ready  buyers  at  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  lb.  The  Canary  grown 
are  poor  and  require  a  deal  of  "  s3iecting "  to  make 
anything  of  a  show. 

In  the'  tmit  markets  Apples  are  the  real  scarcity,  and  it 
is  only  the  lucky  ones  who  get  full  supplies,  even  at  the 
highest  prices.  Bananas  s^em  to  have  lost  popularity 
for  the  Canaries  clear  ?t  very  low  prices.  English 
Hambro  Gn  pes,  moderately  coloured,  are  dear  enough  at 
8s.  per  lb.,  while  Belgian-grown  are  2s.  less.  English' 
Peaches  are  also  to  be  had.  though  at  3s.  each.  Forced 
Strawberries  are  improving  in  quality,  but  it  is  only  the 
very  rich  who  can  buv  them  while  they  remain  at  12s, 
per  lb.  wholesale.  A.  CoSTEK. 

May  14. 


AROUND   THE   MARKETS 

POTATOES  are  an  unsatisiactory  trade  just 
now,  though  there  are  plenty  to  be  had. 
Old  Potatoes  have  arrived  from  Denmark. 
Holland  and  Luxembourg — where  they  were 
grown  is  not  for  us  to  ask — but  mostly  are  of 
poorish  quality.  Though  some  of  the  yellow- 
fleshed  tubers  from  Denmark  eat  rather 
better  than  the  others.  By  the  way  it  is  interesting  to 
remember  that  yellow  flesh  is  always  an  indication  of 
superior  quality  in  fruits.  (N.B. — Please  do  not  write 
to  the  Editor  telling  him  the  Potato  tuber  is  not  a  fruit 
because  he  knows  full  well  that  it  is  one  of  the  *'  fruits  of 
the  earth.")  It  is  the  same  with  Grapes,  Melons,  Apples 
and  Pears,  the  yellow-fleshed  variety  is  always  of  higher 
flavour.  These  old  Potatoes,  however,  now  have  lost  a 
deal  of  flavour,  and  what  is  equally,  if  not  more,  important 


ANSWERS 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


FLOWER     GARDEN. 

DAFFODIL  LEAVES  DISEASED  (E.  T.  E.). — There  is. 
no  sign  of  insect,  t'un^nis  or  r.  Jworni  on  the  Daffodil  sent, 
and  though  the  deatii  of  tlii-  foliage  appears  premature, 
we  think  the  bulb  is  well  ripened  up  and  that  nothing  need 
be  feared  as  to  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

WALLFLOWERS  FAILING  (A.  B.  M.).— No  insect 
or  fungus  can  be  seen  upon  the  Wallflowers  sent,  nor 
(unless  they  are  in  too  dry  a  soil)  is  there  anything  to 
account  for  their  appearance,  for  the  stem  (so  far  as  it 
was  included)  is  quite  healthy.  Has  any  deleterious 
substance  been  thrown  upon  them  do  you  think,  or  any 
salt  wind  or  the  like  reached  them  ? 

GLADIOLI  FOR  EXHIBITION  (Albino).— It  is  too  late 
to  plant  corms  for  aflording  exliibition  blooms  this  season. 
For  exhibition  in  the  early  part  of  September  they  should 
have  been  planted  in  thoroughly  cultivated,  well-prepared 
ground  in  March.  In  the  circumstances  we  refrain  from 
giving  a  list  of  varieties  as  they  may  not  now  be  available. 
Should  you  care  to  experiment,  however,  your  better  plan 
would  be  to  write  to  some  of  the  bulb  specialists — Messrs 
Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden  ;  Kelway  and  Son,  Lang- 
port  ;  or  Biu-rell  and  Co.,  Cambridge,  teUing  them  of  your 
needs.  Thev  may  still  be  able  to  supply  moderately  good 
stuff.  If  the  class  requirement  is  "ten  varieties  of 
Gladioli  "  without  further  qualification,  any  ten  would  be 
admissible  so  far  as  the  schedule  and  the  exhibitor  is 
concerned.  It  happens  occasionally,  however,  that  certain 
judges  disregard  the  actual  wording  of  the  schedule  and 
base  their  awsrds  upon  custom,  i.e.,  what  has  usually 
been  shown  hitherto,  which,  of  com-se,  leads  to  confusion 
and  is  decidedly  wrong. 

NEW  ZEALAND  FLAX  FAILING  AND  OTHER 
QUESTIONS  (S.  M.  B.). — Your  further  letter  on  this  subject 
explains  much.  Being  only  planted  last  autiimn  the  plant 
is  not  yet  established,  and  if  it  was  a  division  and  not  an 
established  pot  specimen  its  behaviour  is  readily  accounted 
for.  If  the  position  is  not  too  dry — these  plants  prefer 
a  cool  root  run  or  some  measure  of  moisture — its  recovery 
is  a  question  of  time.  From  yo  jr  description  of  the  position 
it  will,  however,  need  attention  in  watering  occasionally 
and  probably  it  were  better  to  form  a  saucer-like  basin 
18  inches  or  2  feet  in  diameter  about  the  plant  so  that 
a  thorough  soaking  of  water  may  be  applied  now  and  then. 
The  Lilacs  may  be  pruned  back  hard  at  any  time  now. 
say,  to  %vithin  4  feet  from  the  ground  or  less.  Wood  of 
1  inch  diameter  would  break  moderately  well ;  branches 
of  larger  size  would  take  longer  and  neither  would  flower 
for  two  years  at  least.  Where  the  bushes  are  much 
crowded  and  the  conditions  generally  do  not  favour  growth 
it  would  be  well  to  transplant  some  in  the  ensuing  autumn. 
Bushes  of  the  age  of  those  referred  to  (fifteen  years)  may 
not,  however,  transplant  very  well,  though  their  safe 
removal  would  be  assisted  by  now  digging  about  them  at 
IS  inches  from  their  stems  and  severing  all  wide-spreading 
root  fibres. 

CROSSING  DELPHINIUMS  (Tonihnson).— The  Delphin- 
ium is  a  florist's  flower  that  has  evolved  from  a  long 
period  of  selection,  quite  apart  from  what  might  be  termed 
a  Mendelian  evolution.  We  are  unable  to  find  any  trace 
of  published  knowledge  concerning  the  scientific  develop- 
ment of  the  plant,  and  no  record  appears  conveying  any 
intelligence  of  the  discovery  of  what  are  dominant  traits 
and  what  recessive  in  the  'Delphinium.  Though  various 
colours,  such  as  yellow,  orange  and  scarlet,  appear  in  the 
species,  vet  blues  of  a  somewhat  wide  range  are  dominant 
in  colour  tones.  The  white  eye  appearing  in  the  variety 
Rev.  E.  Lascelles  is  possibly  a  variant  of  a  dominant 
factor  rather  than  a  recessive,  because  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  seedlings  raised  from  this  parent  reproduce 
the  white  centre.  With  so  little  information  tn  go  upon, 
it  seems  useless  to  attempt  the  application  of  Jlendelian 
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laws  to  the  Delphinium  similar  to  Mr.  Hurst's  experiments 
w.th  Peas,  Sweet  Peas,  Antirrhinuuis,  Orchids,  Tomatoes 
and  Primulas.  Theoretically,  pure  dominants  breed 
pure,  as  do  pure  rccessivcs,  but  we  seem  to  have  no 
complete  history  of  the  varieties  such  as  our  correspondent 
would  like,  that  would  enable  one  to  pick  up  the  threads 
of  experience  in  the  pust.  AVe  do  know,  and  this  may 
interest  our  correspondent,  that  D.  Chiuense  x  D.  Bella- 
donna produced  D.  Moerheimi-  Mr.  Perry,  of  Enfield, 
delivered  an  interesting  lecture  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  in  June,  IdHS,  on  Delphiniums, 
wliieh  was  subsequently  reprinted  in  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Journal.  Our  esteemed  correspondent, 
Mr.  E.  H.  Jenkins,  informs  us  that  he  has  frequently 
tried  crossing  D.  nudicaule  w.th  the  florists'  varieties,  but 
always  without  results.  The  following  species  show  a 
fairly  wide  range  of  colour  :  D.  curdinale.  orange  scarlet ; 
D.  elatum,  slate  blue;  D.  formosum,  purple;  D. 
Likiangense,  soft  blue  ;  D.  nudicaule,  scarlet ;  D.  Nuttallii, 
white,  blue  spot ;  D.  Pylzowi.  deej)  blue  ;  D.  trolliifoUum, 
rich  blue  ;    and  D.  Zalil,  pale  yellow. 

PLANTS  FOR  NEW  GARDEN  (A.  W.  fl.).— The  only 
Veronica  likely  to  suit  your  purpose  in  the  position  indicated 
would  bo  V.  Traversi,  quite  a  dense  grower  and  evergreen. 
We  would  prefer,  however,  Berberis  Darwinii  or  B. 
stenophylla,  both  evergreens,  and  higlily  desirable  from  the 
flower  standpoint.  For  the  speciman  flowering  trees  yon 
cannot  do  better  than  obtain  standards  of  Paul's  Double 
Scarlet  Thorn,  Pyrus  floribunda,  P.  f.  atrosanguinea. 
P.  Scheideckeri.  P.  Niedzwetzkyana.  Prunus  Pissardii. 
P.  P.  Blireiaiia,  P.  serrulata  Veitchiaua,  together  with 
Lilacs  and  Laburnums  in  variety.  For  screening  the  old 
building  you  might  plant  the  Cor?ican  Pine  (P.  Laricio) 
and  Norway  Spruce  (Abies  excelsa).  You  might  further 
ornament  the  old  building  by  planting  Wistarias,  training 
the  plants  to  the  wall  and  allowing  them  to  have  access 
to  the  roof.  The  '*  best  and  strongest  "  Rose  for  a  hedge 
would  be  Rosa  rugosa.  Of  Heaths  (Ericas)  you  caunot 
well  err.  E.  mediterranea  hybrida  and  E.  carnea  are  good  for 
winterandspring  ;  E.arborea,  E.alpinaandE.  austraUs.if 
hardy  in  your  district,  which  may  be  doubtful,  March 
to  May  ;  E.  cinerea  atropurpurea.  0.  rosea,  c.  coccinea, 
c.  sanguinea,  early  simimer,  with  vagans  alba,  v.  rubra, 
vulgaris  alba,  v.  rubra,  v.  Seriei.  v.  Hammondi  and  v. 
alportii  following.  For  lists  of  suitable  rock  plants  we 
recommend  you  to  consult  the  "Small  Rock  Garden," 
by  E.  H.  Jenkins,  which  may  be  had  from  our  publishers, 
price  3s.  2d.  Golden  Yew  or  Holly  would  be  best  for  the 
corners. 


FRUIT     GARDEN. 

TREATMENT  OF  PEACH-CURL  (Feli'ead).—ln  the 
future  s)iray  witli  Burgundy  or  Bordeaux  mixture  just 
before  I  hi-  leaves  ajipear  in  spring.  In  your  district 
(Essex)  about  the  middle  of  February  will  be  about  the 
right  time. 

PEAR  TREE  ATTACKED  (J.  F.  G.).— The  Pear  is 
attacked  by  the  Pear-leaf  blister  mite,  Eriophyes  pyri. 
This  pest  hibernates  beneath  the  bud  scales  and  enters 
the  developing  leaf  only  when  the  bud  begins  to  expand 
in  spring.  The  best  treatment  is  to  spray  the  tree  in 
November  with  caustic  soda  or  with  the  lirae-snlphur-Pilt- 
soda  solution  called  Oregon  wash. 


THE     GREENHOUSE . 

VINE  LEAVES  DAMAGED  (R.  J.  G.  iJ.).— The  leaves 
sent  appear  to  have  been  damaged  through  faulty  venti- 
lation. Ventilation  is  diflicult  to  arrange  in  weather 
such  as  we  have  experienced  during  the  past  month 
but  it  is  better  to  overdo  it  than  to  give  too  little. 

CARNATION  AND  FUCHSIA  LEAVES  ATTACKED 
(F.  A.  A,). — As  you  suspect,  the  Carnation  leaves  are 
attacked  by  the  fairy  ring  spot  due  to  the  fungus  Heteros- 
porium  echinulatum.  The  Fuchsia  shows  some  signs 
of  aphis  attack,  and  the  house  should  be  fumigated. 
Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  amount  of  water  vapour 
in  the  air,  as  this  has  evidently  been  too  great. 

ALL  AM  AND  A  FAILING  {W.  M.).— It  is  impossible  to 
state  positively  the  reason  of  your  Allamanda  behaving 
as  it  does,  for,  as  a  rule,  Allamandas  grow  very  freely. 
The  cause,  we  think,  must  be  looked  for  in  the  border. 
As  you  say  it  is  not  too  wet,  the  idea  of  insufficient  drainage 
is  thereby  dispelled.  This  leaves  the  question  whether 
lack  of  nourishment  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  and  if 
the  border  is  small  that  may  be  the  case,  as  the  Allamanda 
is  a  liberal  feeder.  If  it  is  this,  the  difficulty  may  be 
overcome  by  watering  the  border  with  liquid  manure, 
and  applying  a  top-dressing  of  good  soil.  Appearances, 
however,  point  to  a  diseased  condition  of  the  roots,  in 
which  case  nothing  short  of  remaking  the  border  and 
jiutting  in  a  young  and  vigorous  plant  will  suffice.  Wc 
should,  however,  advise  you  to  try  the  effect  of  some 
liquid  stimulant  first. 

CACTUS  NOT  FLOWERING  (Mauve  Poppy).— This,  is 
a  difficult  question  to  answer,  but  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  plant  losing  its  flowers  before  they  expand  is  caused 
by  too  great  an  amount  of  atmospheric  moisture  in  the 
structure  wherein  it  is  grown,  as  it  needs  plenty  of  light 
and  a  reasonable  amount  of  air.  Excess  of  water  at  the 
roots  might  also  have  the  same  effect.  The  present  is 
a  very  suitable  time  to  take  off  the  young  plants  which 
surround  the  old  one,  and  put  them  singly  into  small 
pots.  These  mu=;t  be  quite  clean  and  effectually  drained. 
A  suitable  compost  may  be  made  up  of  loam  with  an 
admixture  of  brick  rubble,  broken  fine,  and  silver  sand. 
"When  potted,  a  good  watering  must  be  given  tlirough 
a  fine  rose  in  order  to  settle  the  soil  in  its  place,  after 
which  they  must  only  be  watered  when  the  soil  gets 
dry,  at  which  time  enough  must  be  given  to  thoroughly 
moisten  it. 


ROSE     GARDEN. 

ROSE  MAHARAJAH  (Felsted). —This  is  a  fairly  free- 
hlooming  Rose.  It  makes  a  large  bush,  but  is  not  a 
handsome  grower.  We  think  that  you  would  find 
Zephirine  Drouliin  or  Paul's  Scarlet  more  suitable  as  large 
speeimens  for  lawns. 


TREES     AND     SHRUBS . 

REPLANTING  DAPHNE  MEZEREDM  (M.  F.  H.).— 
It  is  not  advisable  to  replant  your  Daphne  Mezereniu 
at  the  present  time.  The  work  might  be  done  early  in 
October  or  any  time  between  that  date  and  the  middle 
of  March.  Providing  the  work  could  be  accomplished 
without  root  injury,  no  harm  could  follow  present  trans- 
planting, but  such  an  event  is  very  unhkely. 


laTCHEN     GARDEN. 

MILDEW  ON  PEAS  (5.  TF.).— Drought  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  contributing  to  summer  attacks  of  mildew 
upon  Peas,  and  to  avoid  it  thorough  preparation  of  the 
ground  by  deep  digging  and  the  admixture  of  organic 
matter  should  be  attended  to.  The  later  Peas  should 
be  sown  in  shallow  trenches  to  facilitate  watering  at  need 
and  to  ensure  that  they  get  their  share  of  any  rain,  and 
the  hoe  should  be  used  frequently  among  the  growth  of 
the  crop. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

INSECTS  FOR  IDENTIFICATION  (E.  S.  J/.).— The 
grub  IS  that  of  a  ground  beetle,  and  is  useful.  The 
weevils  are  Pine  weevils  and  feed  on  shoots  of  various 
trees.  {F.  R.  B.). — The  insect  sent  is  the  bee  fiy 
(Bombylius  major).  It  is  not  directly  injurious  to 
plant  life. 

BOOK  ON  BOTANY  (Novice). — You  would  probably 
find  that  Percival's  "Agricultural  Botany,"  published 
by  Messrs.  Duckworth  and  Co.,  3,  Henrietta  Street, 
London,  W.C.2,  price  12s.  6d.,  would  be  of  great  assistance 
to  you,  especially  if  you  were  able  to  carry  out  the  practical 
experiments  suggested  therein. 

ARTIFICIAL  MANURES  (Inguirer).~mto  and  all 
other  iiinpiM  lary  iiuanin  s  should  be  used  according  to 
the  dircctKiiis  ^ivrn  witti  tiiem.  Basic  slag  is  useful  only 
on  wet  or  heavy  soils  and  should  be  put  on  the  soil  in 
autumn.  Spring  dressings  are  unlikely  to  be  of  any 
service  as  this  manure  takes  some  time  to  become  soluble. 

TEXT  BOOK  ON  HEDGES  (F.  E.  0.).— We  do  not 
know  of  any  text  book  dealing  exclusively  or  chiefly 
with  hedges, "although  hedges  are  dealt  with  in  numerous 
works  connected  with  general  horticulture  and  forestry. 
There  is,  however,  a  book  on  topiary  work,  with  the  title 
of  '*  The  Book  of  Topiary  Work  "  ;  it  is  published  by 
John  Lane,  The  Bodley  Head,  London,  W.  We  propose 
publishing  in  The  Garden  at  an  early  date  articles  dealing 
with  the  question  of  hedges^planting,  upkeep  and  plants 
to  use  for  tlie  purpose. 

BOOK  ON  MARKET  GARDENING  FOR  BEGINNERS 
( W.  R.  D.). — No  one  book  that  we  recall  is  likely  to  supply 
all  your  needs.  Its  nearest  approach  is  "  Commercial 
Gardening,"  edited  by  John  Weathers  and  published 
by  the  Gresham  Publishing  Company.  It  is  a  large  and 
comprehensive  work,  a  smalllibrary  in  itself  in  the  direction 
indicated.  Smaller  works  are  "  The  Violet  Book,"  by 
A.  and  D.  Allen-Brown  (John  Lane,  Bodley  Head, 
London) ;  '*  Sweet  Peas  and  Antirrhinums."  by  William 
Cuthbertson  (J.  Clarke  and  Co.,  13-14,  Fleet  Street). 
"Vegetables  for  Home  and  Exhibition."  by  E.  Beckett, 
Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree  :  and  "  French  Market 
Gardening,"  by  John  Weathers  (John  Murray,  London), 
may  also  assist.  The  precise  information  you  ask  for, 
however,  is  not  usually  given  in  books;  instead  the  best 
varieties  are  named.  If,  however,  you  have  no  experience 
in  such  matters  and  have  already  taken  on  "a  few 
acres  of  land,"  you  will  need  something  more  than  books 
will  teach  at  the  start,  either  a  capable  manager  or  a 
practical  and  intelligent  foreman  working  in  conjunction 
with  a  visiting  adviser  for  a  time.  At  the  start  it  were 
better  that  you  had  spent  a  year  or  two  in  gardens  where 
such  work  is  done,  and  so  have  gained  an  insight  into 
the  matter. 

INTENSIVE  GARDENING  (N.  li.).— Success  depends 
more  on  your  own  qualifications  than  it  does  on  anything 
else.  You  give  no  particulars  as  to  your  age,  sex,  or 
whether  you  have  had  any  previous  training  in  industrial 
work  of  any  sort.  Neither  do  you  say  whether  you  have 
any  predilection  for  one  or  more  of  the  many  side  issues 
which  horticulture  presents  for  acceptance  to  its  devotees. 
If  you  are  young  and  strong  and  industrious,  and  sure  of 
yourself  that  you  will  love  the  work,  that  you  have  had 
a  fair  education,  and  that  you  are  fully  determined  to 
succeed,  then  we  think  you  may  go  full  steam  ahead 
without  fear  of  failure.  The  better  way  for  you  to  proceed 
in  the  first  instance,  we  think,  will  be  to  hire  yourself 
to  a  nurseryman  or  grower  with  a  well  established  reputa- 
tion for  excellence  in  the  line  or  lines  in  which  he  deals, 
whether  in  fruit,  fiowers  or  vegetables,  or  a  combination 
of  each,  even  if  you  have  to  pay  a  premium  and  to  rough 
it  a  bit  for  a  year  or  two.  With  experience  such  as  this 
to  your  credit  you  would  enter  on  the  business  greatly 
fortified  and  much  better  equipped  for  dealing  with  the 
same  than  if  you  were  to  commit  yourself  to  such  a  venture 
without  it.  Before  entering  on  a  contract  protect  yourself 
by  engaging  an  expert  valuer  to  advise  you  as  to  the 
vj,lue  of  any  business  you  may  purchase  or  take  a  share 
in.  We  suggest  that  you  advertise  your  requirements 
in  The  Garden  and  you  will  be  sure  to  be  suited. 

THE  BEST  WAY  TO  GET  RID  OF  BISHOP'S  WEED 
(M.  C). — This  is  a  most  difficult  weed  to  eradicate,  as  it 
spreads  by  means  of  underground  stems  and  every  bit 
left  in  the  ground  is  capable  of  producing  or  starting  a 
fresh  patch.  We  have  destroyed  it  by  digging  the  ground 
rather  deeper  than  the  depth  of  the  lowest  roots,  and 
picking  out  every  bit  that  could  be  seen  during  the  process. 
The  ground  was  then  allowed  to  remain  uncropped  for  a 


year  and  worked  constantly.  Every  bit  that  appeared  wls 
either  forked  up  or  hoed  off  aa  soon  as  its  presencti-  waw 
detected.  By  tliis  means  a  small  bit  was  not  allowed  to 
become  strong  enough  to  start  a  new  patch.  The  following, 
year  the  ground  was  cropped  with  potatoes.  We  have  also, 
killed  areas  in  grass  land  by  spreading  over  itlarge  quantities 
of  short  grass  taken  from  lawns.  To  kill  it  by  this  method, 
however,  suflicient  grass  to  cover  the  weed  to  a  depth  of 
li  feet  or  2  feet  should  be  placed  on  at  once  in  order  to 
engender  considerable  heat.  The  grass  must  be  left  on 
the  ground  for  several  months.  It  is  also  possible  to  kill 
the  weed  by  continually  mowing  it  down,  never  allowing 
the  leaves  to  develop  properly.  This  method  fquires 
constant  attention,  for  by  neglecting  the  mowing  for  a  few 
weeks  the  plants  are  invigorated  again.  Of  all  the  methods, 
the  first  named  in  the  best  and  although  rather  expi-nsive 
it  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  The  application  of  a  weed 
killer  to  the  ground  would  poison  the  ground  for  some  time 
to  come  and  be  a  source  of  danger  to  birds  and  animals  for 
several  weeks. 

GARDEN    DIGGING    AND    SCHOOLBOY    HOOLIGANS 

(/.  1^.). — Wo  are  mterested  by  your  remarks  as  to  the 
deeply  buried  Datfodil  bulbs.  Not  infrequently  these 
flower  very  strongly  when  they  appear  again  and.  eurionsly 
enough,  the  height  of  the  above  ground  growth  is  invariably 
equal  to  that  at  which  the  bulbs  are  buried.  In  any 
case  the  above  ground  growth  shows  no  diminution  in 
height.  As  the  garden  has  been  so  thoroughly  trenched 
and  manured  this  spring,  these  operations  would  not 
require  repeating  next  autumn.  A  light  forking  of  the 
surface  in  order  to  assist  aeration  and  maintain  healthy 
conditions  should  suffice.  You  say  nothing,  however, 
about  the  nature  of  the  soil,  light  or  heavy,  li  the  latter, 
a  light  foiking  over  in  September  or  October  would  be 
all  the  more  necessary.  With  regard  to  the  havoc  played 
by  the  schoolboys,  you  have  our  fullest  sympathy.  That 
the  magistrates  take  no  steps  to  suppress  such  wanton 
mischief  even  when  the  perpretators  are  caught  red- 
handed  and  brought  before  them  demonstrates  their 
unfitness  for  administering  the  law.  It  does  more ; 
it  afl'ords  open  encouragement  to  wrong-doing,  while 
nullifying  and  discouraging  the  police  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  ' 'ties.  No  two  blacks  ever  made  one 
white,  and  for  uhe  magistrates  to  so  openly  and  con- 
"istently  slap  the  police  in  the  face  and  encourage  evil- 
doing  is  beyond  our  comprehension.  You  have  done 
well  in  bringing  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  your  Parlia- 
mentary representative,  who  should  be  able  to  give  yon 
substantial  assistance  or  advice.  As  the  case  is  apparently 
by  no  means  an  isolated  one,  you  might  obtain  the  names 
and  addresses  of  other  sufferers,  and  so  strengthen  your 
case.  United  local  action  must  prevail  against  such 
lawlessness.  You  might  also  endeavour  to  obtain  from 
the  police  the  names  of  the  hundred  boys  who  have  been 
caught  in  destroying  the  contents  of  the  gardens  with  a 
view  to  presenting  the  list  to  the  school  governors,  who 
for  the  credit  of  the  school  should  be  willing  to  take 
prompt  means  to  repress  the  evil.  Wliy  not  join  with 
your  neighboirs  and  employ  a  solicitor  ?  It  seems  to  us 
a  case  ejitirely  for  local  action.  Have  the  boys'  parents 
been  approached  ?  No  parallel  instance  of  such  destruc- 
tion has  ever  been  brought  to  our  notice,  and  you  Imve 
our  fullest  sympathy  in  the  matter. 

COLD  STORAGE  OF  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLES 
(D.  0.  B.). — There  are  no  books  or  pamphlets  ou  the 
subject  that  we  know  of.  Cold  storage  for  the  retardation, 
of  growth  in  various  roots,  bulbs  and  plants  in  tliis  country 
ou  a  large  scale  is  a  comparatively  modern  institution — 
an  outgrowth  of  the  enormous  trade  which  has  been, 
developed  \vithin  recent  years  in  the  commercial  growth 
of  cut  fiowers.  By  its  aid  lovely  fiowers  which  at  one 
time  had  but  a  brief  season's  existence  can  now  be 
obtained  for  many  months  in  succession,  notably  Lilies 
of  the  Valley,  other  Lilies,  bulbs,  Spiraeas  and"  Lilacs. 
Our  large  growers  of  such  possess  cold  storages  of  their 
own  ;  others  are  content  to  make  use  of  public  storages 
provided  for  them.  With  regard  to  fruit  and  vegetables, 
these  are  mostly  grown  at  considerable  distances  from 
towns,  and  therefore  facilities  such  as  the  above  for  their 
retardation  would  be  inconvenient  and  expensive.  The 
idea,  or  principle,  of  retarding  gro^vth  by  the  aid  of  cold, 
storage  is  not  a  modern  idea  by  any  means,  as  it  has  been 
practised  for  fifty  years  to  our  knowledge,  the  cold 
storage  in  this  case  being  the  ice  house.  Those  having: 
such  a  structure  on  the  estate  cannot  possibly  have  a 
better  one.  whether  there  may  be  ice  in  it  or  not.  The 
principle  to  aim  at  is  the  same  whether  in  the  case  of 
flowers,  fruit  or  vegetables.  It  is  the  suppression  of 
further  growth,  or  change,  in  the  subjects  stored,  for  as 
long  as  such  suppression  is  required,  or  for  as  long  as  it 
is  safe  to  suppress  it.  There  is  a  limit,  of  course,  to- 
such  suppression,  the  limit  varying  in  the  case  of  difff  rent 
subjects.  In  private  gardens  the  ice  house  has  been 
frequently  used  in  the  past  to  retard  Melons.  Peaelies, 
Plums.  Pears  and  sometimes  Grapes  for  exhibition  purposes; 
for  Apples,  witli  gratifying  results  ;  for  fruits  for  banquets, 
and  dinners  given  by  owners  of  gardens  at  their  town, 
houses.  Also  for  vegetables  for  exhibition  and  other  uses. 
The  principle  to  aim  at  in  cold  storage  is  a  low  and  equable 
temperature,  with  darkness  and  efficient  drainage,  natural 
or  artificial.  If  artificial,  the  drain  mouth  must  be  trapped. 
Such  stores  are  easily  and  simply  built.  The  best  position 
to  build  them  in  is  the  face  of  a  mound  of  soil  facing 
north,  excavating  the  ground  as  deep  as  it  is  possible 
to  provide  drainage.  Should  this  not  be  deep  enough, 
then  give  it  a  greater  depth  by  building  above  ground, 
covering  over  with  3  feet  of  soil,  and  planting  the  same 
with  shrubs.  It  should  have  two  doors,  with  a  gangway 
between  each,  so  that  it  will  be  possible  to  shut  the  outer 
door  before  the  inner  one  is  opened  and  so  prevent  the 
rising  of  the  temperature. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS— S.  C— Pyrus  pinnatlflda  (Syn. 

P.  Aria  var.  fennica). 0.  7?.— Saxifraga  decipiens  graii- 

diflora;     2,    Cotula  dioica. A.  L.   D. — Abies  nohdis. 

C.    W.,   Taunton — 1,    Sophora  tetraptera;    2.   Hol- 

boellia  latifolia. E.  H.  H.,  Bromsgrove. — Crepis  biennis 

(a   native  plant). "  Zmnmerzett."  —  Eccremocarpus 

seaber. 
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POULTRY     NOTES 

By     W.     POWELL-OWEN,     F.B.S.A. 


I  AM  constantly  asked  by  readers  to  give 
certain  simple  definitions  regarding  items 
connected  with  egg-incubation  and  chick- 
rearing.  One  of  the  most  common  queries 
is:  "  Why  did  the  chicks  hatch  out  late  ?  '■ 
Another  is:  "  Can  an  addled  egg  be  unfertile  ?  '' 
Late-Hatching  and  Causes. — Many  poultry- 
keepers  are  under  the  impression  that  late-hatching 
is  due  entirely  to  stale  eggs.  That  is  not  so,  as 
-with  eggs  but  a  day  or  two  old  I  have  still  had  the 
•chicks  out  up  to  seven  days'  late.  I  always 
contend  that  it  needs  so  much  heat  over  a  period 
of  twenty-one  days  to  hatch  out  the  chicks  ;  if 
by  that  time  the  total  heat  has  not  been  reached 
the  chicks  appear  late.  Supposing  the  broody 
is  a  bad  sitter  and  does  not  cover  her  eggs  properly, 
the  egg  of  to-day  that  is  uncovered  and  gets 
chilled  will  be  replaced  by  another  to-morrow 
and  so  on.  The  hen  tiu-ns  the  eggs  daily  and 
will  often  let  eggs  get  cold,  but  not  to  that  extreme 
where  the  germs  perish.  Then  hatching  is  late, 
as  it  is  if  the  broody  is  in  low  condition  and  has 
not  sufficient  bodily  heat  or  if  the  temperature 
inside  the  incubator  drops  down  very  low  on 
several  occasions.  On  the  twenty-second  day 
place  each  unhatched  egg  in  a  basin  of  warm 
water,  and  so  long  as  it  bobs  up  and  down  or 
moves  in  circles  there  is  "  life  and  hope,"  and 
hatching  can  proceed  with  the  above  test  carried 
out  daily. 

What  is  an  Addled  Egg  ? — Not  a  few  believe 
quite  sincerely  that  an  addled  egg  can  be  one  that 
is  clear  (or  unfertile)  which,  getting  stale  in  the 
incubator,  becomes  addled.  That  is,  of  course, 
an  erroneous  idea.  I  will  keep  to  simple  defini- 
tions so  that  each  reader  will  clearly  understand 
the  points  of  difference  between  eggs  undergoing 
a  course  of  incubation.  An  addled  egg  is  one  that 
contains  a  dead  or  perished  germ  and,  consequently, 
it  must  have  been  "  fertile."  If  the  eggs  are 
piurchased  on  the  terms  that  unfertiles  will  be 
replaced  once  if  returned  within,  say,  fourteen  days 
of  despatch,  it  must  be  imderstood  that  addled 
eggs  are  not  replaced.  An  unfertile  egg  is  as  clear 
as  an  ordinary  new-laid  when  tested,  and  there 
is  no  trace  of  a  germ  having  developed  and  perished. 
A  "broken  yolk"  is  an  egg  wherein  the  yolk 
has  become  broken,  and  such  an  egg  is  not  replaced 
by  the  average  breeder  as  the  fault  may  be  with 
the  carrier  or  the  operator  of  the  machine.  Next 
we  come  to  what  is  termed  dead-in-shell,  and  many 
in  mistake  class  all  addleds  as  belonging  to  this 
category.  Let  us  call  a  spade  a  spade  and  then  we 
shall  know  that  a  dead-in-shell  is  an  egg  that 
contains  a  fully  developed  chick  which  fails  to  hatch 
out. 

What  is  a  Broken  Yolk  ? — When  you  test  an 
egg  on  the  seventh  day  you  will  be  able  to  locate 
those  with  broken  yolks  which  will  fail  to  hatch  off. 
Each  will  have  a  reddish-yellow  line  running 
down  the  centre  of  the  egg,  resembling  a  streak  of 
lightning.  Tnis  line  will  strike  out  from  the  air- 
space line,  and  at  the  base  there  will  appear  to  be 
a  darkish  mass  of  fluid.  The  reason  the  breeder 
does    not    replace    such    eggs    is     that    they    are 


invariably  damaged  in  transit  after  they  leave 
his  farm.  When  the  railway  porter  throws  the  box 
of  sitting  eggs  to  his  "mate"  as  if  it  were  just  a 
Rugby  ball  .  .  .  such  jarring  is  suflScient  to 
cause  broken  yolks.  Again,  if  the  operator  places 
the  cold  eggs  in  the  incubator  drawer  without 
letting  the  temperature  cool  down,  broken  yolks 
will  follow.  And  one  may  be  reasonably  sure  that 
if  there  are  several  breakages  in  a  "  travelled " 
sitting  there  will  also  be  broken  yolks.  Such 
jarring  can  also  weaken  the  germ.  For  these 
reasons  I  never  put  much  reliance  upon  a  box  of 
eggs  wherein  several  have  arrived  broken.  This 
year  has  been  a  terrible  one  for  breakages. 

Buying  Day-Old  Chicks.  —  Considering  that 
the  poultry  industry  is  now  a  National  one,  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  ought  to  solve  the  transport 
of  sittings  problem.  One  has  but  to  stand  on  a 
provincial  railway  platform  as  a  train  steams  in 
to  see  the  way  the  boxes  of  valuable  eggs  are  thrown 
about.  The  average  porter  insists  on  packing 
his  trolley  with  the  heaviest  parcels  on  top  ;  conse- 
quently our  egg-boxes  go  underneath.  If  we  pay 
a  special  rate  the  railway  will  accept  the  dole 
and  then  refuse  to  compensate  the  sender  for 
breakages.  And  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  a  box  of 
sitting  eggs  that  has  gone  through  the  post  safely 
this  seasoD.  What  shameful  egg-wastage  and  loss 
to  food  production.  You  can  use  the  best  boxes 
in  an  endeavour  to  defeat  these  egg-throwing 
porters  and  try  every  experiment  good  brai.is 
can  think  out  and  yet  this  year  has  been 
phenomenal  with  its  breakages.  Failing  a  remedy, 
my  advice  to  buyers  is  to  include  in  next  season's 
plans  the  purchase  of  day-old  chicks,  realising  that 
a  chick  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  eggs  in  an  unopened 
egg-box. 

Chicks  That  Die. — I  am  often  asked  to  explain 
the  causes  of  dead-in-shell  and  addleds.  It  is  not 
always  the  breeding  stock  because  any  extremes 
in  temperature  will  cause  the  germs  to  perish. 
And  the  percentage  of  addleds  will  decide  the  value 
of  the  brood.  If  they  are  heav>-,  then  I  expect 
to  lose  a  few  chicks  during  the  first  week  of  their 
existence.  In  fact,  I  start  counting  my  chicks 
from  the  second  week,  Icnowing  that  some  must  die. 
Take  the  case  of  a  late  hatching,  due  to  a  drop  in 
the  incubator  temperature,  such  is  sufficient  to 
result  in  weak  chicks.  In  fact,  those  not  out  to 
time  are  often  weak  on  their  legs  or  spraw-legged, 
and  should  be  killed.  In  like  manner  the  extreme 
of  heat  will  mean  early  hatching,  the  chicks 
getting  out  before  they  have  properly  taken  in  the 
yolk  and  complications  will  set  in.  Insufficient 
moisture  will  cause  dead-in-shell,  the  chicks  being 
glued  to  the  shell  and  being  prevented  from 
escaping.  Too  much  moisture  will  drown  chicks 
and  cause  dead-in-shell.  The  more  I  ponder  on 
artificial  incubation  the  more  I  remain  loyal  to 
my  slogan  that  "  happy  should  he  be  who  from  an 
incubator  hatches  50  per  cent,  rearable  chicks." 

Beyond  the  Baby-Chick  Stage.— The  following 
reminder  may  be  of  value  to  my  readers.  It  is 
usual  for  many  of  those  who  pay  the  greatest 
attention  to  detail  in  feeding  the  young  chicks 
to  neglect  them  when  they  get  beyond  the  "  baby  " 
stage.  By  that  time  many  more  young  broods 
may  be  running  about  and  the  older  ones  are  for- 
gotten, despite  the  fact  that  a  tremendous  amount 
of  time  and  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  them. 
Hence  my  appeal  for  the  older  chickens  and  my 
desire  to  point  out  that  the  onus  is  upon  the  owner 
until   maturity   is   reached.     The   tendency   is   to 


look  after  the  younger  broods  at  the  expense  of 
the  older  ones,  and  the  latter  have  to  make  shift. 
The  younger  ones  are  given  the  best  appliances 
and  I  prefer  to  reverse  the  order,  realising  that  when 
I  have  100  nice  two-month  old  chickens  of  correct 
hatching  they  are  worth  pounds  and  all  the 
attention  I  can  give  them.  I  could  quote  many 
cases  where,  upon  the  arrival  of  a  brood  of  day-olds 
from  the  incubator,  their  quarters  have  been 
provided  by  the  removal  of  the  older  chicks  to  a 
hastily  prepared  foster  or  brooder.  The  latter 
has  not  even  been  run  for  a  given  time  and  tested. 
As  a  result  in  the  night  up  goes  the  temperature 
or  the  lamp  smokes  and  only  a  handful  are  found 
alive  in  the  morning  from  fifty  or  more  "  bonny  " 
yoimgsters  that  were  active  and  fit  the  previous 
evening.  Again,  the  desire  to  get  the  older  ones 
on  to  adult  rations  sees  oats  and  barley  as  the 
staple  mixture,  large  husky  grains  that  result  in 
crop-troubks. 

506  Eggs  in  20  Weeks. — Egg-records  continue 
to  reach  me  from  readers  of  The  Garden  as  the 
result  of  others  already  published.  "  Jay  "  WTites : 
"  You  may  be  interested  to  hear  of  my  poultry 
success,  much  in  consequence  of  your  own  articles 
in  The  Gardes.  Rather  late  last  spring  I  pro- 
cured a  broody  hen  and  fourteen  White  Leghorn 
eggs.  These  all  hatched  on  May  29  and  all  chicks 
were  reared,  eight  cockerels  and  six  pullets.  The 
latter  began  to  lay  on  December  ir,  and  on  no 
day  since  have  I  been  without  eggs.  To  date, 
exactly  twenty  weeks,  I  have  had  506  eggs,  an 
average  of  just  over  twenty-five  eggs  per  week 
from  six  pullets."  This  is  a  performance  "  Jay" 
might  well  be  pleased  with,  as  it  exceeds  my  own 
aim  of  four  eggs  per  bird  weekly,  and  what  is  more, 
this  average  was  maintained  over  a  period  of 
twenty  weeks.  One  must  natturally  distinguish 
between  a  case  where  my  ideal  average  is  obtained 
for  an  isolated  week  and  another  where  it  is 
maintained  for  many  months.  The  latter  means 
that  you  are  on  the  way  to  obtain  a  flock  average 
of  150  eggs  or  over  per  annum  for  each  bird  and 
it  is  in  that  direction  that  the  profit  lies. 

May-Hatched  Chicks. — I  am  often  asked  if  I 
am  entirely  against  May-hatched  chicks,  seeing 
that  I  advocate  so  strongly  the  early  hatched  chick. 
No  ;  my  main  point  is  that  from  lale  stock  one 
cannot  get  early  winter  eggs,  so  that  if  for  early 
eggs  one  has  early-hatched  pullets  the  late  ones 
can  follow  on  to  fill  the  gaps.  On  the  shoulders 
of  the  hatched-to-thue  pullets  must  fall  the  burden 
of  early  winter  egg-production,  and  if  these  are 
in  goodly  numbers  I  do  not  object  in  any  way  to 
later-batched  stock  as  they  serve  their  purpose 
well.  But  one  must  realise  they  are  late  birds 
and  not  expect  the  impossible  from  them  directly 
October  comes  round. 


ADVICE  OX  POULTRY  MATTERS. 
Mr.  W.  Powell-Owen,  The  Garden  Poultry 
Expert,  will  be  pleased  to  answer,  free  of  charge,  any 
questions  dealing  with  poultry-keeping.  A  stamped 
and  addressed  envelope  should  be  enclosed,  when  a 
lengthy  and  detailed  reply  will  be  posted  promptly. 
Communications  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  W.  Powell- 
Owen,  care  of  The  G.\rden,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.2.  Samples  of  foods  [report  thereon  and 
suggested  use),  is.  6d. ;  post-mortems,  2S.  6d.  each. 
Send  samples  and  dead  fowls  (latter  by  rail  and  letter': 
under  separate  cover)  direct  to  W.  Powell-Owen, 
"Powell-Owen"  Poultry  Bureau,  47.\,  High  Street, 
Hampstead,  X.W.^. 
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VII. 


The 

Combined 


STERLING 

House,   Shelter   and    Run^ 


The  l)cs(  tliinrr  ever  (lesiijned  lor  i)l;Kiiiy  in  a  garden  eorner  or  bit  of  waste 
ground,  and  turning  kitehen  and  garden  waste — vegetables,  etc. — into  Eggs. 


HEBDITCH'S  FARFAIVIED 
FOODS     FOR    POULTRY 


I 


Tlie  foll'minrr  particulars  give  a  ge.ieral  idea  of  how  the  "Sterling"  is  constructed: — 
The  Hi'use  or  [{cost  is  divided  from  the  .Slielter  by  a  strong  deal  partition.  Tlie  whole 
is  built  on  strous  framing,  with  fui.  best  Swedish  deal — tongued,  grooved  and  V-jointed. 
This  is  the  correct  idea  for  getting  eggs  where  there  is  little  room.  Size:  House  and 
Shelter— 1  lift,  long,  4ft.  liigh.  4ft.  wide.  Run — 10ft.  long,  3ft.  9in.  wide,  2ft.  5in.  high. 
Tlie  whole  22ft.  lo;ii-'. 

Price    :    £9     16     O 

Floor  throufrhout,  46/6,     Witliout  Uii.i,  £7  18  0.     Floor  tor  Roostii  g  iwirt.  23/6 

Prompt  despatch  Carriage  Paid  in  ( ngland  and  Wales. 

We  Pickle  any  of  our  Poultry  Houses  with  dark  oak  Preserolium  for  an  extra  1  3  in  the  £. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of  all  Poultry  Requisites  Post  Free. 


I 


FISH  MEAL.  26/-percwt. 

THE   ECLIPSE    LAYING 

MEAL.  Guaranteed  the 
best  Poultry  Meal  on  the 
Market.     21/-  per  cwt. 

••  H.H."  POULTRY  MEAL. 

For  Growing  Stock. 
21/-  per  cwt. 

"ARCADIA"       BISCUIT 

MEAL.  25  per  cent. 
Meat.    33/-  per  cwt. 

"UTOPIA"      BISCUIT 
MEAL.  25  per  cent.  Fish. 
33/-  per  cwt. 

"PEERLESS"     BISCUIT 

MEAL  Pure  Biscuit  Meal 
tine  craile  for  eliicksand 
adult  f<n\ Is.  33/-  per  cwt. 

MIXED  CORN,  for  adult 
fow  Is.  23/6  per  cwt. 

DRY  MASH.  22/-  per  cwt. 

SUSSEX  GROUND  OATS. 
34/6  per  cwt.,  carr.  paid 

FLAKED  BEANS.  Speci- 
ally cooked,  dried,  and 
prepared  for  Poultry  feed- 
ing.    20/-  per  cwt. 


HARRY    HEBDITCH     (°r.) 


MARTOCK, 
SOMERSET 


Britain's  Premier  Poultry  Appliance  Makers, 

Poultry  Appliance  Makers  to  Hi'!  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  also  for  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  etc 


MEAT        AND        BONE 
MEAL.     27/6  per  cwt. 

GRANULATED  MEAT. 
No.  1,  30/-  per  cwt 
No.  2,  27/6  per  cwt^ 

CLOVER  HAY  MEAL. 

11/6  iier  cwt. 
BONE  MEAL. 

21/-  per  cwt. 

ECLIPSE     DRY     CHICK 

FOOD.  For  Baby  Chicks 

31  /6  per  cwt. 
WESSEX     DRY     CHICK 

FOOD.  For  older  Chicks. 

31/6  per  cwt. 
PEAT    MtJSS.       Prepared 

tine,  specially  for  Poultry. 

7/6  per  cwt. " 

COCKLE  SHELL. 

8^-  per  cwt 

FLINT  GRIT.     1  cwt.,  5/- 

The  above  prices  in- 
clude sacks,  are  free  on 
rail  and  carriage  for- 
ward, except  Sussex 
Oats  which  are  carriage 
paid. 

Our  mixtures  are  guar- 
anteed absolutely  free  front 
grit,  Castor  bean.  Cotton 
Seed  residue,  or  any  injuri- 
ous matter. 

IT       IS       IMPORTANT 
VOU  GIVE        YOUR 

NEAREST     STATION. 


OUR  SYSTEMi 

^^       OF    FEEDING    ENSURES 

CHICKS  THAT  THRIVE 
ROBUST    GROWING    STOCK 
FOWLS  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY 

The  use  of  our  properly  blended  and  easily  digested 
foodstuffs  is  the  ONLY  WAY  to  cut  down  heavy 
mortality  in  young  chicks  and  to  secure  full  egg- 
baskets  all  tlie  year  round. 

We  are  practical  poultry-keepers  as  well  as 
poultry  and  food  specialists.  We  know  and  supply 
exactly  what  your  chickens  and  fowls  need  for 
maximum  results.     May  we  help  you? 

Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  _ 


CO 


I 
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C/3      I 
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SoTidfor  samples  to-day. 
515,  SevenSisters  Road 


GROW    BUCKWHEAT   FOR 

POULTRY  AND  PIG  FOOD 

FOR    NEXT  WINTER. 

sow  IN  M.\Y— H.\EVEST  IN  SEPTEMBER. 

RecommeTided  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  as  a  valuable 
auxiliary  grain-crop,  growing  well  where  conditions  are 
frequently  uncertain  for  other  crops.  Culture,  simple  and 
inexpensive.  May  be  sown  up  to  middle  of  June  as  it 
matures  quickly. 

Circular  with  full  particulars  and  price 
of  liest   English  Seed  on  application. 

KING  STREET,  COVENT 
GARDEN  W.C.  2. 


BARR  &  SONS, 


S.  Tottenham 


iHUSSEY  B^os. 


— THE  FINEST  ALL  ROUND  BREED 

Is  the  LIGHT  SUSSEX.  The  "  GorJon  Gr,ny"  strain  of  Lifiht 
Sussex  has  been  bred  for  many  yei  rs  f<-ir  size  and  number  of  eggs, 
non-broodiness.  winter  production.  Sittings,  chirks  and  stck  birds 
rn  season.— G.  GORDON  GwAV.    I  (d  ,  THAXTFD.  ES^EX. 


GASH  SENT 


(or  offer  if  desired)  FOP  OLD 
F.\LSE  TEETH,  Gold 
Jewellery,  Diamonds,  Old  Silver,  Platinum,  Watches,  Silver 
il:ite,  etc.,  ANY  condition.— MliSSRS.  C.\RVER,  Diamond 
Merchants,  LISS,  Hants.  Suppliers  of  goods  to  the  RO  Y.\L 
FA  MILY 


Mrs.  HERBERT   E.   MOLYNEUX 

Offers  sittings  of  eggs  from  the  following : — 
Brown    and    White    Leghorns,    Rhode 
Island    Reds  and   White  Wyandottes. 

All  birds  are  of  highest  class  and  proved  layers 
PRICE    15/-     PER    DOZEN,    CARRIAQE    PAID. 

Brantwood  Cottage,  Reigate  Road,  EWELL 


EGGS   FOR   HATCHING 

From  my  prize  winning  and  laying  strains  of  Golden, 
Silver  and  WUte  Wyandottes  (273  egg  strain),  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  White  Leghorns  (285  strain),  Black  Wyandotte 
Bantams,  White  Runner  and  Buff  Orpington  Ducks. 
Second  pens,  10/- ;  first,  15/- ;  special,  20/-  sitting.  Day 
old  chicks,  30/-  and  40/-  dozen.     Birds  always  for  Sale. 

SYDNEY  HILLER,  F.B.S.A. 

CLEVELAND  POULTRY  FARM,  Standon,  HERTS. 


BV     APPOINTMENT. 


BV      APPOINTMENT 


DISINFECTANT  FLUID 

"  A  morthv  «Hd  /oraKdaMt  vMjian  lor  biilllino  anatnit  Ihe  baeUlui." 

— Sir  J.  Ceighton-Bkownb.  F.B.S'. 

Use    Freely   in    Hen    Roosts,    Pigeon 
Cotes,   Aviaries,    etc. 


Against  Influenza. — "  Give  daily  to  all  the  birds  Izal  in  the 
soft  food.  One  liquid  ounce  of  Izal  should  be  added  to  each  eight 
gallons  of  liquid  used  for  mixing  the  soft  food.  The  result  has 
been  so  beneficial  that  I  think  it  should  be  known." 

Invaluable  as  a   remedy   against   Foul   Brood  and 
I.O.W.  disease   in   Bees. 

Ask   for   special   leaflets   with   instructions  for  use. 


IZAL    POWDER   dusted    among    the    feathers  rid& 
the   birds  of  inseot   pests. 


IZAL  FLUID„6   ♦^^' 


IZAL  POWDER,     •^"'""'^'' 


»10/6  per  Bal 
Sent  carriage  paid  on  receipt  of  remittance 

Ask  for  Free  Oopy  of  "  Healthy  Poultry 


10/-  per  501b  kee. 


Newton,  Ghanibers&  Go.,Ltd.,ThornGliffe,  nr.Sheffleld. 
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Hudson^  Soap 

ROUGHT  up  in  the  sweet  atmosphere 

of  cleanliness  from  girlhood,  the  wives 

,'^  and  mothers  of  to-day  are  faithful  to 

^^  the  good  old  traditions  of  yesterday, 

and    keep     their     homes     fresh    and 

clean    with    Hudson's    Soap. 

The  familicU"  packet  revives  tender  memories  of  happy 
days  in  the  old  home,  when  the  delicious  perfume  of 
the  old-fashioned  flowers  that  Granny  loved  floated  in 
from  the  cottage  garden  and  mingJed  with  the  pure, 
fresh  odour  of  cleanliness  in  the  spotless  kitchen. 
Merry  little  feet  ran  to  the  shop  for  Hudson's 
Soap,  just  as  they  do  to-day  in  town  and  country 


Hudson's  Soap  has  always  been  associated  with 
clean,  happy  homes.  It  still  remains  unequalled 
for  making  linen  as  fresh  as  the  sea  breezes,  for 
all  home  cleaning,   for    washing    up    after    meals. 

IN    PACKETS 
EVERYWHERE. 


R.  S.   HUDSON   'JMITED.    Liverpool,  West   Bromwich  &   London. 
H  121     11 


SITXJJl.T'IOJJ     yifAUTEP. 

EXPERIENCED    SCOTGHIHEAD. 

GARDP^NER  desires  situation  ;  age  38  ;  life  experience  of  all 
branches  outdoor  and  under-glass  culture  ;  London  district 
or  Home  Counties  preferred. — References  and  partiouiars, 
J.  Gilchrist.  Ko-sdhu  Gardens.  Liiss.  Loch  Lomond.  N.B. 


SLADE 

SECrrONAL 

GAPDEN  FRAME 


Being  proof  against  rot,  draught, 
damp  and  vermin,  the  Slade  Sectional 
Garden  Frame  ensures  a  healthy  and 
abundant  crop.  It  is  easily  portable, 
and,  being  constructed  of  \"  wood  and 
as^  estos,  it  is  readily  assembled  and 
dismantled,  and  is  extensible  to  any 
length. 

PRICES  (wbich  Include  packing  and  carriage), 
SINGLE    FR'ME  DOUBLE  FRAME 


as  illustrated,  two  lights). 

Size  3ft  X  4ft  >   l^in  *  9m.. 

£2    12     0 


Size  3ft.  "  8ft.  X  I2in.  ' 
£4    18    8 


Write  for   Booklet   B. 

THE  SLADE  SYNDICATE  Ltd., 

(Directors      E    J    W.  SLADE  and  M.  W.  SLADE). 
35.    Surrey    Slreel.    Strand.     LONDON.    W.C     2- 


GRAND  YORKSHIRE  FLOWER  SHOW 
AND    GALA. 

16th,  17tli,  18th    JUNE,  1920. 

X?QRn    OFFERED     IN     PRIZES     for  groups  of 
dCiOUyJ     stove    and    greenhouse    plants.    Orchids,    Car- 
nations^  Begonias,  Sweet  Peas,   Roses,  Cut  Flowers,  etc. 
Gold  and  Silver  Medals  for  Trade  E.xhibits. 
ENTRIES   CLOSE    9th    JUNE.   1920. 
For  schedules  apply   to   H.   W.   Pulleyn,   Secretary,    8. 
Coppergate.  York. 


THEV  ARE  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

ALL     HAND     MADE. 

ARTISTIC  FERN  PANS 
AND     BULB      BOWLS. 

state  Quantititia  and  sizen  required,  and  have 

"Carriage  Paid  "  quotation,  or  write  tor  Price 

List-PRBB 

RICHARD    8ANKEY    A  SON,    LTD. 
Royal  Potteries,  Bulwell,  Nottingham 


MANY   YEARS    REPUTATION.       1 

WEED 
KILLER 

LASTING  RESULTS -NO  NEW  EXPERIMENTv 


f"  LABOUR  SAVERS.EuREKA-  lawn  sand.^ 

SoiLTUME  Nicotine   Insecticides    Fumers. 

SPRAYS.  AND    OTHER     CmEMiCALS    A     SUNDRIES 

See  List  Please  ask  your  agent  for  the  Eureka 

ARTICLES-  They  ARE   ALWAYS   SATISFACTORY   IF  ANY      ' 
DIFFICULTY  m  OBTAINIMG   WE  S£MD  DIRECT  aSRlACE  P«lD 


.MJMdttssTOMLINSON&HAYWARD  k.f  LINCOLN. 


W'TH'S 

;     ^   ^  HEREFORD-      ^"^ 

'famous     for    45     YEARS. 


Snpply  MANURE  that  suits  all  CROPS  and  SOIIA  »  ■  u» 
toiner  used  56  lbs.  and  WON  41  PRIZES  oulof41  EXHIBITS 
Trial  Packets.  1/4  i  Bags.  14  lb  .  3/6  .  28  lb  ,  gi-  1  MIU.  12/-> 

per  cwt .  2ii-       All  Orders  Carnage  Paid. 


THORNBOROUGH  &  CO.  Ltd. 

Successors  to 

PEARCE     &    COMPANY 

(Late  HOLLOWAY   HOAO.   .\.) 

CONSERVATORIES 
and    GREENHOUSES. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  waited  upon  by  appointment 
ContraotoF*  toLX.C.  A  11  London  Boroutfh  Cotinolls. 
35  yean'  Record.    Good  Work      Cataiosoe  Po*t  Fraa. 

TOTTENHAM,  N.  17.    -Ohone  T2356. 
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W.  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 

DARLINGTON. 

Horticultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers 

PLANS  and  ESTIMATES   prepared  free  of  cost. 

REPRESENTATIVES   sent  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom   to  advise 
and  take  particulars. 

LARQE     CATALOQUE    of    photographic    views    of    Horticultural 
Buildings  free  on  application. 

GARDEN   FRAMES,  GARDEN   SEATS,  &c.,  supplied  from  stock. 


LONDON    OFFICE  : 


ALBERT     MANSIONS, 
VICTORIA    STREET,     S.W. 


ONCE.    TRIED     ALWAYS    USLD 

THE  'PATTISSON   LAWN  BOOTS 


SIMPLEST  I 


STRONGEST  I 


MOST  ECONOMICAL 

Soles  of  best  Eoi^Hsb  Sole  Leather 
(Waterproofed),  with  Motor  Tyre 
Rubber  Studs. 

The  "PATTISSON  ■■  BOOTS  are 
the  tnost  durable  oa  the  market,  out- 
lasting several  sets  of  ordinary  boots 
and  when  wore  out  can  be  maty 
times  refitted  and  are  then  eguat  to 
fieui  0M€8.  but  this  may  only  be  oatli- 
r  IG  I  tactoFlly  done  by  as.  the  maker  b 

RUBBER  SOLES   STRONGLY  RECOMMENDED. 
811  VFR   MFnilS  "oyai  Hortioulturel  Society.  1904,   1814 

oiLitn  mcuiiLa  royal  international  exhibition,  1912 

Used  In  the  ROYAL  (and  in  thousands 

of  the  PRINCIPAL)  GARDENS. 

Hundreds  of  Testimonials. 

The  Field  nays  :  '  As  good  aa  anytblng 
that  oould  be  devised." 

Mr.  TROUP  (Head  Gardener  to  H.M  THE 
KING.  Balmoral  Castle)  writes  :  "  The  boots 
aupplied  2  years  ago  are  as  tfood  as  ever." 

Illustrated  Price  list  frill,  the  JUal.rr  Fig    2. 

H.PATTISSON  &  CO.^-«^T%VAV"H°Ar,''s.'-v?^" 


Contr  (ctnrs  to  H.M.  t;o\-prnnient. 


MESSENGER 

<&  CO.,    Ltd. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS  &  HEATING  ENGINEERS 
LOUQHBOROUaH,  LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Established  1858, 
London  Offlcs :  122,  Victoria  St.,Westmlnater,  S.W.I 


^ESSENGER  &  CO.  are  now 

in   a  position  to  devote  their 

augmented  Plant  and  Material 

Resources   to  the  Construction 

and    Heating   of 

GLASSHOUSES 

upon  their  well-known  special 
methods,  based  on  experience 
extending  over  60  years. 

Illustrated    Catalogue    on    application, 
Plans   and   Estimates    Free, 


GROW  YOUR  OWN  VEGETABLES  FREE  FROM  DISEASE  WITH 


THE  MOST  PERFECT 


GREENHOUSES 


COMPLETE  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  STABLE  MANURE 


BCIHNTIFICAIiLT    AND    CHBEIIGALLT    PBBPARBD. 

Iq  the  form  of  a  leaf-moald,  ready  for  use  at  any  time.  In  the  same  way,  and  for  all  purposes  that  stable  manure  la  put.  Goes  futth«» 

(4  buthcls  equalling  IS  cwts.),  gives  better  rosalt,  Is  clean  to  handle,  sweet  smelling,  and  free  from  weeds,  worms,  etc. 

Report  of  Eoyal  Hortlctataral  Society.    "  Your  Patented  Hop  Manure  has  been  used  in  the  Society's  Gardens  at  WIsley,  and  I 

am  pleased  to  report  that  It  has  proved  excellent  for  the  6ower  borders,  fruit  and  vegetables  grown  both  under  glass  and  oal 

(D  the  open  air."  ^,^  ,  „       »     t,-.    ,  ^      ^  »  .    .^,     .  .         .  (Signed)    W.  Wilks.  Secretary. 

A  Beautiful  Free  Booklet  giving  full  particulars  ana  iettimonialt  gent  on  receii^t  of  jtostcard. 

■^BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS;  GENUINE  ONLY  IN  OUR  MARKED  BAGS,  CONTAINING  GUARANTEED  ANALY8I&  ^fl 

Prices,  including  bags.  1  bushel  2/3,  4  bushels  6/-,  E-4  bushels  28/9.  10-4  bushels  SS/-,  20>4  buihels  lOOh 
Free  on  rail  London,    Carriage  forward  for  cash  with  order. 

WAKELEV'S  GROUNO  GARDEN  L«ME  (Caustic  or  Quick  Lime),  3/-  bushel  baf;,  carriage  forward. 

WAKELBT    BROS.    A    CO..    LTD.  T5a,BAl)KS:DB.    LOMDOH,    B.B.I. 


i6 


STANDARD 


J> 


BRANDED) 


The  Best  for  Wear. 
Used  in[the 
Principal  r^ 

Gardens 
Everywhere. 


BEES,  BEEHIVES, 
BEE-KEEPING 
APPLIANCES. 

CATALOGUE    FREE. 

E.  H.  TAYLOR 

Welwyn,     Herts. 


HOSE. 

Secure  Your  Supplies  NOW. 

'(sk  for 
Sample 
and  List 
No.  6. 

CHAS.  P.  KINNELL  &  CO.,  LID.,  65,  65a,  SOUIHWARK  ST.,  LONDON,  S.E.1 


DEFY  THE  BIRDS,  ROTLESS  TANNED  NETTING 

IN   IIOHT,   MEDIUM  AND    HEAVY,    SMALL  MFSH 

511X1,  7/-.  9/6,  13,'-;  50x2,14'-.  19/-,  26/-,  5Ux3,  21/- 
28'6.  39/-:  50  x  4,  28'-.  38/-,  52/- ;  25  x  8,  28'-.  38/-  52/-' 
c:iiii;igepai(l.  As  supi  lied  by  us  to  the  Eoval  Gardens.  We 
only  supply  our  well  k  lown  qualities.    Any  length  supplied. 

E.  B.  HAWTHORN,  Ltd.,  Dept.  E..  SHREWSBURY 


cts  there  i-v 

and  makes  the  Garden  ZU^.t. 

-  Ij         ,  _  7KAUE  MARfC 

gay  all  the  year  round  r,^"e«TsT4 


nn  .Mnir,  .  'ii",<lL',"';^"S'°'',!J"'llM""ral  purpose,  lo  PACKETS  lOd.  .t  1/e,  and  In 
''.■V^'J?''"  .I,^?,,'^'-,'^"  '^■^V^-  '  ll''  .3  9;  14  lbs..  B/8:  281b3.,  It/B;  SSlbs..  201-  :  11.'  lb.  .  37/-.     . 
Jinct  from  tha  Works      arri<ee  Paid  In  the  United  Kine.lom  for  Ca.h  wilh  Order  (ezce.nt  PACKE  r  - 


CUAY    &    SgN..    .Manure.  M'.'.i  &  Boiie  w.vMtirs.  onin.iOHa.  lcnogm  f 
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DON'T    BLAME    THE    BLIGHT 

USE 


MC    DOUGAUL- 


ATAKILIA 


NON-POISONOUS 


THE  PERFECT 
INSECTICIDE 


] 


tor 


A^40  >/HCEnrAeL,H: 


Cartons  to  make  10  gallons  of  wash,  price  2/"  each.  Cartons  to  make  50  gallons  of  wash,  price  6/"  each. 

Supplied   by    the   leading    Nurserymen,    Seedsmen    and    Ironmongers. 

Special  leaflet  on   '   Insect   Pests,"  sent   free  on  application. 


Sole 
Manufacturers 


McDOUGALL  BROS.,  LTD., 


66,  68,  PORT  STREET,  Established 


MANCHESTER. 


1845. 


Printed  by  Hudson  &  Ke-.rns,  LlMltfeo.  Hatfield  Street  Works,  Stamford  Street.  S.E.  1.  and  Published  by  "  Country  Lin,"  LmiTsb.  at  20.  Tivistock  Street,  Strand.  W.C.  2, 
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Price  THREEPENCE 

Yearly  Subscription 
Inlaud,  15/2  :    Foreign,  17/4 


THE   MARSH   ORCHIS   (0.    LATIFOLIA). 


SPECIAL    OFFER    TO    CLEAR    OF 

Large  Flowered  Gladioli. 

Plant  NOW  for  early  Autumn  Blooming. 

AMERICA,  silvery  shell-pink       per  10025/-  per  doz.  3/6 

DAWN,  shell-pink  salmon  glow —  „      7/6 

GOLDtN  WEST,  fiery  orange  scarlet      ...          „      25/-  „      5/6 

Mrs.  FRANCIS  KINIJ,  bright  salmon  ro.e         „     25/-  „      3/6 

NIAGARA,  cream  and  pink          ,,     25/-  „      3/6 

HALLEY,  salmon  rose  to  scarlet „     21/-  ,,      3/- 

HYBRID  BUTTERFLY,  splendid  mixed,  many  coloura  „       25/-  ,,        3/6 

11,     12     &     13,     KING     STREET, 
COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C.2. 


BARR  &  SONS 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

FOB,   ALL   PURPOSES. 
SPECIAL  OFFER  o£  Early  Flowering  Border  Varieties  may  be  had  now. 
Armorel,  coppery  bronze.  J,  Bannister,  lemon  yellow.  Polly,  deep  orange. 

Almirantt  chestnut  crimson.      Leslie,  yellow.  Roi  dee  Blancs,    white. 

Goaohers'  Crimson.  JNormandie,  delicate  pink.  Sanctity,  white. 

Horace  Martin,  deep  yellow.        Perle  Chatillonaise,  creamy  pink.      Verona,  terra  cotta. 

One  each  of  the  above  varieties,  post  free,  Jor  4/B,  two  each  for  8/-,  three  each  for 
12/-,  six  each  for  24/-.  Also  all  the  leading  and  most  up-to-date  varieties  of  Japanese, 
Decoratives,  Singles,  Pompons,  etc.,  well  rooted  plants  at  o/-  per  doz. 

PERPETUAL  CARNATIONS 

Aviator,  bright  scarlet.      Enchantress  Supreme,  pale  salmon     Mikado,  mauve. 
Beacon,  orange.  pink.  Mrs.  C.  W.  Ward,  deep  plnnL. 

Carola,  large  crimson.        Mary  Allwood,  cherry  pink.  Rosette,  bright  cerise. 

Circe,  mauve.  May  Day,  light  pink.  Triumph,  best  crimson. 

White  Wonder,  best  white 
One  each  of  the  above  varieties  ex.  2Ain.  pots  tor  14/-,  two  each  for  26/-,  three  each 
for  38/-,  carriage  paid.     For  plants  in  34in.  pota  add  4/6  per  dozen  extra. 

Catalogue  and/or  isovelty  List  post  free  from 
KEITH  LUXFORD    &  CO.,  Sheering  Nurseries,  Harlow,  Essex,  and  at  Sawbridgeworth, 
Herts. 

SUMMER    CLOUD 

ELLIOTT'S  New  Shading  for  Glass  Hous3s.  licgistclcd  Xu.   I46i;j. 

AND  FOR  ALL 

GLASS  STRUCTURES  rJq^Yre  OUTSIDE  SHADING 

The  only  Genuine,  Original    and    liiipruvt'il  .\rticlc.      It  iia^  beea    in    gc.icrul  use   tor 
O'VEIXC     40     'VE:.a.RS. 


BE    SURE    TO 
ASK      FOR 


SUMMER  CLOUD 


AND  SEE  THAT 
YOU  GET   IT. 


Sold  by  all  dealers  in  Horticultural  Sundries  throughout  the  Kingdom.    In  packets  containing 
S  ozs.,  for  lUOlt.  ot  glass,  1/6;    -4  u/.s.,  4/-;    and  in  bags  of  7  lbs.,  19/6;     14  lbs.,  37/6. 

CORRY    &    CO.,    Ltd.,    LONDON,    S.E.1 

NICOTINE   SPRAYInG   COMPOUNDS 

HUNTER    &    GOW,   Ltd..  wcif  thr  pioneers  of   Nicotine  in  tiiis  country   for    A^'r;- 
cultural  and  Horticultural  use,  anil  thus  know  the  exact  requirements  of  growei-s.   Xicotm  e 
is  certain  death  to  all  leaf -eating  insects  and  parasites  which  attack  plant  life,  and  we  have 
it  prepared  in  various  conveiueut  forms  and  compounds. 
GOWS    NICOTINE   TREE    WASH.— Certain  death  to  greeu  fly,  aphis,  thrip,  scale, 

red  spider,  caterpillars,  etc.     Use  1  part  to  40  parts  of  water.     S-gall.,  8/6.     1  giill 

15/-.      5  gall.,  72/-.      lU  gall.,  140/-.  '  " 

GOWS     NICOTINE    SOAP. — The   finest  Insecticide  laiowu   for  destroying  suckiug 

insects.     Harmless  to  the  tenderest  foliage.     Use  1  part  to  25t)  parts  of  water.     1  lb 

4/-.     10  lbs.,  36/-. 
GOWS    ARSENATE    OF    LEAD.     The  great  remedy  for  Codling  Moth.— Mix  in  the 

proportion  of  1  part  to  2.JU  parts  of  water.     Death  to  Insects  but  harmless  to  trees, 

fruit  and  foliage.     1  lb.,  2/-.     S  lbs.,  9/-.     20  lbs.,  28/-.     60  lbs.,  66/-. 
GOWS   NICOTINE    LIME-SULPHUR.— Ready  for  use  by  mi.xiug  1  part  to  aj  parts 

of  water.     1  gall.,  10/6.     10  gall.,  100/-      40  gall.,  390/-. 

Booklet  "Spraying  for  big  crops,"  on  application.     If  your  seedsman  cannot  supply 
our  goods  please  write  us. 

HUNTER  &  GOW,  Ltd.,  28,  Thomas  Street,  LIVERPOOL. 
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THE  GARDEN"  CATALOGUE    GUIDE 


NOTICE  TO  OUR   READERS 

IN  order  to  avoid  waste  in  the  printing  of 
catalogues,  readers  are  advised  to  apply  to 
the  following  firms  for  the  catalogues  they 
i-equire.  We  therefore  beg  to  point  out  that  the 
under-mentioned  firms  will  be  very  pleased  to 
S2nd  their  useful  catalogues  to  our  readers  free 
of  charge,  on  receipt  of  a  post  card. 


Rose  Specialists 


lil.ISHA  J.   HICKS,   M.C.,  N.R.S.,  etc. 
HURST,   BERKS. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 


KELWAY   &  SON 

Retail  Plant  Department 

LANGl'ORT,  SOMERSET 


Hardy  Plants 

ColourBorders 

Gladioli 


J.  CHEAL  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

Nurseries 

CRAWLEY 


Landscape 
Qardeners 
Trees  and 
Shrubs,  etc. 


LAXTON  BROS. 

Nurseries 
BEDFORD 


Strawberries 

and 

Fruit  Trees' 


PERRY'S 

Hardy  Plant  Farms 

ENFIELD,  MIDDX. 


Water  Lilies 

and 

Bog  Plants 


CARTER  PAGE  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
52  &  53,  London  Wall, 
LONDON,  EC.  2. 


Chrysanthenniins 

Dahlias 

Geraniums 

Fuchsias 

Tomatoes 


PULHAM  &  SON 

Nurseries 
ELSENHAM,  ESSEX 


Rock,  Alpine 
and  Herbace- 
ous Plants 


J.  JEFFERIES  &  SON,  Ltd. 
I  i  OVAL  Nurseries 
CIRENCESTER 

W.  WELLS,  JuNR. 

Haudv  Plant  Nuiiseiues 
iMERSTIIAM,  SURREY 


Ornamental 
Trees  for  Park 
and  Garden 

Herbaceous  and 
Alpine  Plants, 
Delphiniums  and 
Michaelmas  Daisies 


Landscape  Gardening 


WH1TELEGG;^&  CO. 
CHISLEHURST 

WRITE    US 


Landscape  and 
Garden  Archi- 
tects, specialise 
in  Bock,  Water 
and  Formal 
Qardens,  etc. 


PULIIAM  &  SON 
71 ,  Newman  Street,  LoN DON ,  w 
Works  :  BROXBOURNE 
Nurseries  :  ELSENHAM 


Garden  Craftsmen, 
Rockworkers, 
'Pulhamite'  Stone 
Vases,  Sundials, 
Fountains,  etc. 


Heating  Apparatus 


C.  p.  KINNELL  &C0.,  Ltd.        Boiler 
GREENnousE  Heating  List  No.  42, 

SouTHWAKK  St.,  London, S.E.1    Post  Free. 


Garden  Sundries 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 

234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E.  1 


XL    ALL 

Insecticide  & 
Fumigants 


GARDEN  SUPPLIES  Limited  aii  Garden, 

(Boundary  Chem.  Co.)  Estate, 

Cranmer  Street  and^Sport 

LIVERPOOL  Requirements 


CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Shad  Thames,  S.E.  1   and 
Bedford  Chambers 
CovENT  Garden,  W.C.  2 


Merchants  and 

Manufacturers 

of  Horticultural 

Sundries, 

Fertilisers  and 

Insecticides, 

etc. 


J.  BENTLEY,  Ltd. 
Barrow-on-Humber 
HULL 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 

234,    Be  ROUGH 

LONDON,  S.E. 


Weed  Destroyers 
Lawn  Sand 
Insecticides 
Fertilizers 

XL  ALL 

Fertilizers  and 

Agricultural 

Manures 


BARNARDS,  Ltd. 
NORWICH 


GardenEspaliers 
&  Trainers.  Par- 
ticulars of  our 
Stock  on  appli- 
cation 


The  New  DESTRUCTOR  CO. 

Lttd.  Rubbish 

41,  Walter  House,  Bedford  St.  Destructors 
Strand,  LONDON,  W. 


Seeds  and  Bulbs 


R.  H.  bath  Ltd. 
The  Floral  Farms 
WISBECH 


Home-Growii 
Bulbs   and 
Seeds 


BLACKMORE  &  LANGDON 
Twerton  Hill  Nursery 
BATH 


Begonias 
Delphiniums 
Gloxinias 
Cyclamen,  etc. 


HENRY  ECKFORD 

Sweet  Peas  and 

Wem 

Garden    Seeds 

SHROPSHIRE 

Fertilizers 

DAWKINS 

Lawn 

408,  King's  Road 

Grass 

CHELSEA,  S.W. 

Seed 

R.  WALLACE  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Kilniteld  Gardens 
COLCHESTER 


New  Bulb  and 
Iris   List 
Now   Ready. 


100    &    1 

are     the    ways     suggested     in    our    special 

ALLWOODII 

THE    NEW    HARDY    GARDEN    PLANT 

Half  pink  and  half  carnation,  of  many  colours,  it  arows 
anywhere,  and  blooms  perpetually  from  Sprint;  to  Winter 
As  hardy  as  Shetland  Ponies. 

(iooklet,  price  bd.,  gives  full  descriptions  and  information 
how  to  grow  this  new  race  of  hardy  plant.s.  Catalogue 
ghid'y  aent  on  request,  or  collections  dispatclied  immediately 
at  the  undermentioned  prices  for  cash  with  order. 

Coll.  No.  1.—   3  Plants  in  3^'  Pols      8/6 

..   2.—  6        15/- 

.,         „    3. — 12        ,,         ,.  .,    (including  novelties)     35/- 

CAKRIAGE   AND   PACKING    FREE    FOR  CASH. 

When   you  think  of  Carnations,  you  think  ol 


The    Carnation    Specialists,    Deptu  4. 
HAYWARDS    HEATHr^SSEx! 


RELIABLE  ROCK  PLANTS 

SAMPLE    COLLECTION. 

2  for  6/-,  all  ditferent.      Plainly  labelled.      Carriage  paid 

My  Selection.       State  Aspect. 
CATALOGUE  AND  INSTRUCTIVE  GUIDE  GRATIS. 

G.  R.  PHIPPS,  F.R.H.S., 

Alpine    Nursery,    Barnham,    BOGNOR- 

ARTINDALE'S 

New  List  of  Hardy  Flower  Roots 

is  now  ready,  post  free. 

The  finest  stock  of  Herbaceous  Plants  in  the  country 

|W.      ARTINDALE      &      SON,     FloristSi 

SHEFFIELD 


CJHRYSAlMXHBiViUIVIS. 

FINE,  STURDY,  WELt  HARDENED  PLANTS.     CLEAN  &  HEALTHY. 

12  Japanese  varieties,  s/-.  Newer  ones,  7/6.  \i  Incurved,  dis- 
tinct variet  es,  5/-.  ii  Fine  Decoratives  in  various  colours,  all 
separate  and  distinct,  5/-.  12  Fine  Earlies  for  the  August  and 
September  tiowering  garden,  in  12  separate  varieties,  4/6.  12 
Fine  October  blooming  varieties.  4/6  All  above  good,  sturdy 
plants  and  distinct  named  varieties. 

12  CHOICE    FUCHSIAS,   single    and    double,    all    separate 

named  varieties,  5/-.     12  newer,  7/6. 

12  LOVELY  COLEUS,  all  separate  varieties,  gorgeous  coloured 
leaves,  grand  for  greenhouse  decoration,  6/-.  12  scarcer  kinds,  9/-, 

CRESTED  NEPHROLEPSIS,  a  lovely  fern,  i/-  each. 

M  Fine  CACTUS  DAHLIAS,  strong  plants  from  sin.  pots.  7/-. 
12  Fme  Decorative  Cactus,  fane  for  garden,  7/-.  12  Lovely 
Pompones,  tremendously  free-blooming,  7/- ;  smothered  in 
bloom  during  the  late  sunnner  and  autumn.  12  Collarette 
Dahlias,  a  tremendously  popular  class,  splendid  for  garden  and 
for  cutting,  7/-.  6  P^eony  flowered,  Fine,  I'o.  6  Show  and 
Fancy,  3/6.  6  Star  Dahlias,  New,  5/-.  6Tom  Thumb,  Dwarl.  4/6. 
12  Fine  Single  Dahlias  7/-.  Ail  above  separate  and  distinct 
named  varieties.  Dahlias  can  be  sent  in  pots  for  3/6  per  dozen 
extra.  Orders  value  5i- and  upwards  sent  free.  Under  5/- add  6d. 
lor  box  and  postage.     Cash  with  order.  Catalogu    free. 

•J.     lAT*     COr^E     Sl     S0P4^, 

Chpysanthemum  &  Dahlia  Specialists,  PETERBOROUQH 

"single  begonias  for  bedding 

Fine  sprouted  tubris.  riMdy  lOr  iiots,  in  tlm  folldwini.' 
colours;  Crimson,  yellow,  scarlet,  white,  pink,  and  orange  : 
packed  in  moss  ;  free  per  parcel  post:  not  less  than  50  at 
100  rate  ;    4/6  per  dozen.  30/-  per  100. 

SO'VIT     f^OVIT 

OUR  MAGNIFICENT  POLYANTHUS  SEED 

fur  Sprint:  flowoiing;  yi.-llo\\,  cfiinson.  wliitc  ci'  nii.xed,  J^li 
and  2/B  per  pai-ki-t.  .\lso  oin-  superb  mixed  Pan:-y.  iacludins; 
tlie  followiim  Miost  lovely  colours:  Bronze,  golden  yeHow, 
rich  lililc,  wiin'  loloin-  and  purple,  etc.,  etc.,  1/ti  and  2/6  per 
I)acket. 

BLACKMORE  &  LANGDON,  BATH 


Richmond  and  District 

HORTICULTURAL    AND   ALLOTMENT 

EXHIBITION. 

(ILD    DEER   PABK,    RICHMOND,    SURREY, 

WEDNESDAY,    JULY   28tll,  1920. 

Tliree  CliiilleuRe  Cups;    upwards  ot  £2j0  in  prizes;    many 

open  classes. 

For  Schedule  apply  to  either  ol  the  Hon.  Secretaries,  E. 

SKEITON,  78,  Towns'hend  Terrace,  Richmond  ;    J.  Airman, 

(jfl,  llortlake  Itoad,  Kew. 


GRAND  YORKSHIRE  FLOWER  SHOW 
AND    GALA. 

16lh.  17th.  18th  .lUNE,  1920. 

iJOKn  OFFERED    IN     PRIZES    *o'\S|0"rf, ''f 
abOOU     stove    and    sn'eenhnusc    idauts.    Orchids,    « ar- 

natious.  Begonias,  Sweet  Peas,  Roses,  Cut  Flowers,  etc. 
CJoldlaudSSilver  Medals  for  Trade  Exliibits. 
ENTRIES   CLOSE   9th   .TUNE.  1920. 
For  schedules  apply   to   H.   W.  POLIEYN,   Secretary,   8, 
Coppergatc,  Y'ork. 


May  29,    1920. 


GARDEN. 


S^SJfSZZ^ 


FOR  g  PRESENT     SOWING.      -  WEBB'S 

CHOICE  WALFLOWEK^. — Webbs'  new  uuiveraal,  mixed: 
Webbs'  canary  bird,  golden  yellow  ;  Webbs'  Kinver  favourite, 
blood  red  ;  Vulcan,  deep  velvety  crimson.  Each  8d.  and  Is, 
per  packet,  post  tree.  Illustrated  list  of  Webbs'  vegetable  ami 
flower  seeds  for  summer  sowing,  post  free,  on  request. — Webb 
and  Sons,  Ltd..  the  King's  Seedsmen,  Stourbridge. 

BAGSHOT      RHODODENDRONS     can     be 

Been  in  flowering  perfection  from  now  onwards,  embracing  all 
the  new  and  best  varieties.  Specimen  plants  of  most  sorts 
canbesuppUed.  Inspection  is  cordially  invited.  The  Nursery 
Is  easily  accessible  by  L.  &  S.W.  Ry.  and  convenient  to  reach 
by  road. — John  Watekek,  Sons  &  Crisp,  Ltd.,  The 
Nurseries,  Bagshot,  Surrey. 

WATERER'S     ALPINE    PLANTS,   EARLY 

Chrysanthemums,  Violas,  Antirrhinums,  Water  Lilies,  etc., 
in  the  best  and  most  popular  varieties. — John  Watekek, 
Sons  &  crisp,  Ltd.,  The  Ntirseries,  Twyford,  Berks ;  and 
Bagshot,  Surrey. 


DUCKS,     GEESE     AND     TURKEYS,     by 

Will  Hooley,  F.Z.S.,  F.B.S.A. — A  copy  of  this  helpful  booklet 
on  the  breeding,  feeding  and  fattening  of  Ducks,  Geese  and 
Turkeys,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  lid.  addressed 
to  Thb  Manager,  "  Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 

CARNATION    CULTURAL    GUIDE.— Com- 

plete  Instructions  for  greenhouse  and  outdoor  culture,  7d. 
post  free. — C.  H.  Tacdevin.  Willaston,  Birkenhead. 

BEE  -  KEEPING,       by       W.       Herrod- 

Hempsall,  I'.E.S.  (Editor  of  The  British  Bee  Journal).  9d. 
net,  by  post  lid. — Published  at  the  Offices  of  "  Country 
Life,"'  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 

FLOWER   POTS.— 10  8in.,  12  6in.,  15  5in., 

15  4in.,  15  3in.,  complete,  packed  free,  12s.  6d.  Illustrated 
list  of  pots,  saucers,  seed  and  cutting  pans,  seakale,  and 
rhubarb  pots.,  etc.,  free. — iHOS.  JEAVONS,  Potteries,  Brierley 
Hill. 


YORK   PAVING.— 200  yards  Crazy  (Cheap)- 

lOOyds.  random  rectangular  York  Paving ;  few  small  red 
sand  bricla,  suitable  for  garden  patlis  or  sunk  garden ;  see 
sample  at  Clieisea  flower  show,  June  1st  to  3rd,  in  Art.  section. 
Apply  A.  D.  Thompson,  F.R.H.S.,  consulting  horticulturist 
and  forestry  expert,  etc.,  11,  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C.  2. 
'Telephone  :   Gerrard  4501 . 

PHEASANTS. — Are  Covers  yielding  the  best 

possible  protection  for  game?  Practical  and  scientific 
reports  furnished,  plans  and  speciticationa  prepared  by 
arrangement. — A.  D.  Thompson.  F.E.H.S.,  Forestrj'  Expert, 
11,  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C.  2. 


« TREASURE  HOLT  BEE   GARDEN  ' 

— A  few  special  swarms  of  Englisli  Blacks  and  Treasure  Holt 
(roldens ;  available  for  early  orders  to  first  comers  ;  finest 
working  strains. — Hayward,  Florist,  Great  Clacton,  Essex. 


ALPINE,  MORAINE   AND   HERBACEOUS 

PLANTS.    Descriptive  catalogue  post  free  on  application. — 
.Maxwell  &  Beale,  Dorset  Nursery,  Broadstone,  Dorset. 


WAKELEY'S  PATENTED  HOP  MANURE. 

—The  only  reliable  and  complete  sabstitute  for  Stable 
manure.    See  advt.  on  p.  ix. 

PROTECT     YOUR    FRUIT     AND     SEED- 

LINGS. — Our  Bird  Scalers  are  effectual,  alwa.\'3 
glistening  and  chiming  ;  will  last  many  seasons  ;  1  doz.  for 
4/-;  3  doz,,   11/-. — J.   P.   Welbank,   Banbury. 


BIRDS'   BATHS,  GARDEN    VASES,   SUN- 

DIALS,  NESTING  BOXES.  Catalogue  (No.  4)  free.— 
Moorton,  5,  Thornton  Avenue,  Chiswick. 

SPLENDID     YELLOW     FIBROUS     LOAM. 

Pare  Leaf  Mould,  Coarse  Sand,  each  5/-  per  sack.  Prepared 
Compost.  6/6  ;  Cocoanut  Fibre,  5/6  per  sack.  Kalnlt,  14  lbs. 
;.'9.— \V   Herbert  &  Co.,  Hop  Exchange.  London.  S.E. 


BARR'S  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  June  Sowing. 

— Finest  strains  of  Antirrhinums,  Aquilcgias,  Campanulas' 
Canterbury  Bells,  Calceolarias,  Cinerarias,  Delphiniums' 
Hollyhocks,  Lupins,  Pansies,  Primulas,  Polyanthus, Primroses, 
Stocks,  Sweet  Williams,  Wallflowers,  etc.  List  on  appHcation 
Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  2 


BARR'S     VEGETABLE     SEEDS   for  June 

Sowing. — Beet,    Beana,    Broccoli,    Carrots,    Peas,    Spinach, 

Lettucd,  Radish,  Parslev.  etc.    List  on  application. 

Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  2. 

McDOUG  ALL'S      WEED      KILLER,     non- 

poisonous,  safe,  effective.  In  tins.  Pints,  1/9;  quarts,  3/- ; 
i-gall.,  4/9;  1  gall.,  7;-;  5  galls.,  27(6.  From  Seeds- 
men, Nurserymen,  Ironmongers. — Sole  Manufacturers, 
MoDouOAiL  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Port  Street,  Manchester.  Estab- 
lished 1845. 


"  KATAKILLA "     destroys      insect     pests, 

caterpillars,  green  fly,  etc. ;  non-poisonous  ;  a  perfect  garden 
Insecticide  ;  cartons  to  make  ten  galls.,  2/- ;  cartons  to  make 
50  galls.,  6/- ;  from  nurserymen,  seedsmen,  and  Ironmongers. 
— Sole  Manufacturers,  McDouqall  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Port 
Street,  Manchester.    Estd.  1845. 


SEWAGE      DISPOSAL      FOR      COUNTRY 

HOUSES. — No  emptying  of  cesspools;  a  perfect  fertilizer; 
no  solids ;  no  open  filters ;  perfectly  automatic  ;  everything 
underground.  State  particulars.  —  William  Bbattie,  8, 
Lower  Groavenor  Place,  Westminster. 


LOVELY        ANTIRRHINUMS.   —     Strong 

plants  in  all  shades  and  latest  named  varieties  of  this  popular 
leading  flower  ready  now  ;  intermediate  only  9/-  100.  Aster 
Sinensis  :  plants  of  this  decorative  variety  in  mauves,  jiinks, 
whites  and  violet,  mixed,  7/-  100.  All  carriage  paid. — Lists 
free  from  Ernest  Hills,  Uhydd  Nurseries,  Hanley  Castle, 
Worcester. 


ECONOMIC  PRICES.— Herbaceous,   Border 

and  Bedding  Plants,  Antirrhinums  (20  sorts);  Sweet  Pea 
Plants  (37  sorts),  etc.  My  list  will  save  you  20%. — 
ISEV.  C.  Barnes,  F.Il.H.S.,  Scofton,  Worksop. 

ROCK  —  HERBACEOUS  —  PRIMROSES, 

•^oubie  and  single,  etc.;  advice  given  on  remodelling  of 
gardens,  and  lists. — Hopkins,  Mere,  Shepperton. 


ROCKERIES,     BORDERS     AND     WOOD- 

LANDS.  —  Alpines,  pot  grown,  rare  shrubs,  including 
Himalayan  and  other  rhododendrons,  herbaceous  plants 
etc. ;  aquatics ;  formation  of  rockeries. — G.  Reuthe, 
Keston,  Kent. 

IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING  for  gardens, 

tree  guards,  gates,  arches,  espaliers,  rose  stakes,  and  orna- 
mental garden  iron  and  wire  work  of  every  description.  Send 
for  illustrated  catalogue.  Also  kennel  railing  and  poultry 
fencing.  Ask  for  separate  lists. — Boulton  &  Paul,  Ltd.. 
Manufacturers,  Norwich. 

RIVERS'   FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  VINES, 

Figs,  Oranges  and  Orchard  House  trees  are  of  flrst-clas? 
quality,  and  a  large  and  select  stock  is  always  on  view, 
fiispection  Invited.  Price  list  post  free  on  application. — 
TH08.  ErvERS  &  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts 


LAWN  TENNIS  HINTS,  by  F.  R.  Burrow 

(referee  and  handicapper  of  many  of  the  principal  tourna- 
ments). 9d.  net,  by  post  lid. — Published  at  the  Offices  of 
"  Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street.  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  2. 

DYDWEED,     NON   -   POISONOUS     WEED 

KILLEB. — Used  in  powder  form  or  dissolved  in  water ;  a 
safe,  effective  and  economical  powder.  In  tins,  to  make 
7  galls,  solution,  2/6  ;  15  galls.,  4/6  ;  25  galls.,  6/6  ;  75  galls., 
13/6  ;  500  galls.,  65/- ;  1,000  galls.,  110/-.  Carriage  extra 
on  first  three  sizes ;  larger  quantities  special  quotations. 
Obtainable  from  seedsmen,  Ironmongers,  stores,  etc. — 
Manufacturers,  Hawker  &  Botwood,  Ltd..  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Chemists,  50,  Mark  Lane,  London,  B.C.  3. 

DOUBLE     SWEET     SCENTED     BEGONIA 

— A  great  novelty  ;  list  free. — THE  Manager,  The  Orphanage, 
Aberlour,  Banffshire. 


WM.   DUNCAN   TUCKER   &   SONS,   LTD., 

Lawrence  Eoad,  South  Tottenham,  N.  16. — Conservatorlea, 
Winter  Gardens,  Vineries.  Peach  Houses.  Portable  Build- 
ings, etc. 


CHEIRANTHUS  ALLIONII  (Siberian  WaU- 

flower). — This  brilliant  orange  flower,  now  in  full  bloom, 
well  deserves  a  place  in  every  garden.  Its  wonderful 
intense  colouring  makes  it  a  most  effective  subject  for 
massing  in  beds  and  borders  where  it  never  fails  to  attract 
attention.  The  culture  is  very  simple,  and  if  tiie  seed  pods 
are  removed  the  plants  will  continue  in  bloom  the  whole 
season  through.  Sow  in  May,  June  or  July,  and  transplant 
in  Autumn.     Per  packet,  1/6  and  1/-. 

SUTTON  &  SONS,  THE  KING'S  SEEDSMEN,  READING. 


NOW     IS     THE     TIME     TO     ORDER.— 

KEL  WAY'S  CELEBHATED  HARDY  PLANTS  AND 
HYBRID  GLADIOLI,  PAEONIES,  DELPHINIUMS. 
PYRETHRUMS,  PHLOXES,  LUPINES,  ETC.,  many  of 
which  can  still  be  planted  ;  others  will  be  sent  at  the  proper 
time  for  planting. 

As  our  stocks  have  been  considerably  depleted  by  the 
unprecedented  rush  of  this  season,  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
early  orders,  so  that  our  many  customers  may  not  be  dis- 
appointed. 

Write  now  for  price  lists  to  the  retail  plant  dept.,  KELWAY 
and  son,  "  The  Royal  Horticulturists,"  Langport,  Somerset. 


BATH'S    DAHLIAS,     BEGONIAS,     CHRY- 

SANTHEMUMS.  AND  BEDDING  PLANTS.— New  Spr.ng 
List  i^  now  readv,  and  wi  1  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 
— (Dept.  E.),  E.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  The  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech. 


SOW  NOW BATH'S  EMPRESS  PANSIES, 

as  grown  for  the  Eoyal  Gardens  at  Frogmore ;  the 
ricliest  and  largest  flowering  strain  of  Pansies  extant. 
Per  packet.  2/6  and  1/6,  post  free,  for  cash  with  order. — 
R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.  (Dept.  E.),  Tlie  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech. 


GREENHOUSE  PAINTING  AND  GLAZING 

—  "VITEOLITE"  superior  to  Wliite  Lead  Paint,  27/6  pei 
gall.  "Plastlne,"  supersedes  Putty,  -14/-  per  cwt. — I'ull 
particulars  from  Walter  Carson  *  Sons,  G.'ove  Works. 
Battersea.     .Agents  throughout  the  Country. 


BOBBIE    &    CO.,     ROYAL    SEEDSMEN, 

Edinburgh,  will  send  a  copy  of  their  1920  Catalogue  aod 
Guide  to  Gardening  free,  if  this  Paper  is  mentioned. 


RABBIT-KEEPING.— A    practical    booklet 

on  the  best  and  most  profitable  methods  of  Eabhit-Keeping 
for  all  Garden  Owners  in  Town  or  Cotmtry.  By  C.  J.  Davles. 
2nd  impression.  9d.  net,  by  post  lid. — Published  at  the 
Offices  of  "  Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


LAXTONS'    SEEDS.— New    Catalogue     for 

1920  contains  all  the  latest  novelties  in  flowers  and  vege- 
tables, including  the  fine  new  pea  '*  Admiral  Beatty."  List 
gratis  on  application.  Pamphlet  on  Fruit  Culture  for  lid 
postage. — Laxton  Brothers,  Bedford. 


WATER    LILIES.  —  Plant    now.       Special 

offer  of  tliree  superb  Marliac  Hybrids,  9/-,  carriage  paid  ; 
albida  (white),  carnea  (pink),  chromatella  (yellow).  Full 
instructions  ;  list  free.— BOWELL  &  Skarratt,  Hardy  Plant 
Specialists,  Cheltenham. 

ROCK  PLANTS,  best  varieties,  inexpensive  : 

list  free. — MARION  Glbdstanes,  Fardross,  Clogher,  Tjrrone. 

JAMES  GRAY,  LTD.,  Builder  of  Conser- 
vatories Greenhouses,  etc.,  and  Heating  Engineers,  Danvers 
Street.  Chelsea,  London.  S.W.  3.  Wire,  Gray,  201,  Western. 
London.    Telephone  :  Western,  201. 


THE     SERVANTLESS      HOUSE,     by     R. 

Eandal   Phillips,    6/-   net,   by   post    6/6.— A   prospectus  of 
this  invaluable  and  profusely  illustrated  book  on  the  domestic 
and  labour-saving  problems  of  the  day  will  be  sent  post 
free  on  application  to  THE  Manager,   "'  Country  Life. 
Ltd     20,  Tavistock  Street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


ROCKERY   PLANTS   SPECIALITY.— Write 

for  descriptive  list,  free.— TERRY  LEE,  16,  Morden    Road, 
Stechford.  IJirmingham.  


GARDEN     AND     TENNIS     NETS   —  Best 

4in.  salmon  twine  netting,  6d.,  do.  cotton    5d.  :    I'n.  41d. 
80    vd     Nets,  50yds.  by  4yds.,  25yds.  by  8yds.,  lOOyds.  by 
Ivds      3l3/-APad :     parcelling   twines,    ropes,    cords,    raffia, 
plplr'   etcf  prices,  mit«  for  list;    goods  carriage  pald.- 
W    OLIVER  ALLEN,  Net  Maker,  Porthleven,  Cornwall. 
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Crops   spoil   from 
lack      of     food 


For  the  cultivation 

of 

Fruit  and  Flowers 

USE 

MULTIPLE 

FRUIT  &  FLOWER  FOOD 

Prepa red  from  the  finest 

iyigredieids. 
Large  Cartoii-s  1/6  e<K?i 


ROBINSON  BROTHERS.  LTD 


ijadiocfuna 


and  never- 
ending  work 
well. 


a» 


Far  the  best  way  of  removing 

weeds  from  paths,  drives,  etc.. 

is      to      water    them     with     a 

solution  of 

COOPER'S 

WEEDIODE 

which  not  only  destroys  the 
weeds  completely  but  sterilises 
the  ground  for  months  after- 
wards, so  that  no  more  weeds 
can  grow  in  the  interVciL 

Received  tlie  "  Commended "  award  of  the 
Ro;al  Horticnltnral  Society  of  Great  Britain 

Sold    in     quart   and    \-gallon.    tins, 

1,    2,    5    and    10-gallon   drums,  and 

20  and  40-gallon  casks. 

COOPER'S  1-50  WEED-KILLER 

is  also  an  excellent  preparation  for 
abolishing  weeds,  but  lower  in  price  and 
less  concentrated  than  "  Weedicide." 


Of   Agents    everywhere. 

Sole  Manufactvrers: 

WILL"  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS, 

BERKHAHHSTEO. 


THE  fault  is   not  so  coninion  since  the  intro- 
duction of  Multiple,  but  it  still  occurs  that 
crops  are  spoiled  from  lack  of  food  during  growth^ 

You  can  practically  guarantee  abundant  garden 
and  allotment  produce  if  you  employ  Multiple 
with  reasonable  liberality. 

Top  dress  your  plants — Potatoes,  Peas,  Beans, 
Carrots,  Parsnips.  Turnips,  Beetroots,  Green 
Crops,  Onions,  with  Multiple  throughout  the 
season,  and  note  the  vast  improvement  ia  their 
growth. 
jH-strucUoiis  for  application  accompany  each  package 

MaltiPle 

The     finest     food     for     all     vegetables 
PRICES 


PELARGONIUM 

CRISPUM  VARIEGATUM 

(Awarded  1st  Class  Certificate  R.  H.  S.,  July,  1919.) 


112  lb.  bags 
28  1b. 
"  ib.     „ 


Each.  Each 

23/-  56  lb.  bags    .     12/- 

6/6  141b.       „     .       3/6 

2/-  Large  Cartons      1/- 


AIl  Seedsmen  sell  it  and  nearly 
all  Allotment  Holders    use   it. 

WEST    BRO.MWTCH,   STAFFS. 


This,  the  best  of  all  the  \'ariegated  Scented- 
leaf  Geraniums  as  shown  by  Mr.  Beckett, 
gardener  to  The  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs,  will 
distributed  by  us  at  once.  The  plant  will  be 
be  exhibited  again  at  Chelsea  Show, 
June  1st,  2nd,  3rd. 

Prices    of    good    plants     in     pots   : 

Nice  plants  in  60's  pots,  18/-  dozen. 

Larger   „  „         „  24/-       „ 

Nice  plants  in  48's     „  30/-       ,, 

Larger    „  „         „  42/-       „ 

Large  plants  in  32's     ,,  5  -  &  7  6  each. 

Large       ,,  24's     ,,  15/-  each. 


WM.  CUTBUSH  &  SON 


Also 
HIGHGATE,  X 


Nurserymen  by  Special  Appointment 

BARNET,  Herts. 


ANTI  FLY  POWDER 

Absolute      preventive      of      Onion,    Carrot    and 
Celery   Fly,  also  Common  Cabbage  Caterpillar 

Per  ewt.,  18/5  ;  J  cwt.,  9/6  ;  28  lbs..  4/9. 

"Le  FRUITIER  MANURE 

The  Perfection  of  Plant  Food. 

Cwt.,  30/-;    i  cwt.,  16/-;    28  lbs..  9/- ;    14  lbs.,  S/-. 

POTATO    MANURE    "SUCCESS."    As  snppUed 

to  Allotment  Holder  Associations. 

BONES  AND  BONE  MEAL  for  Vine  Borders. 

ELECTRIC  WEED  KILLER,  Liquid  and  Powder. 
For  Carriage  Drives  and  Garden  Paths. 

aRUBICIDE  SOIL  FUMIQANT.  The  Under- 
ground Insecticide,  17/4  per  cwt. 

Carriage  paid  on  all  the  above. 

LOAM,  RICH,  YELLOW,  FIBROUS  Quotations 
in  truck  loads  to  any  station, 

QREENHOUSE  BLINDS  made  up  to  any  size  and 
fixed  by  our  experienced  fitters. 

MOWERS  FROM  STOCK.  All  sizes,  all  prices. 
Special  value,  Tjtjp  "  K  "  side  wheel  machine. 
9in.  driving  wheel.  Five  blades  and  under  knife, 
best  Sheffield  steel.  Light  running,  swift  cutting, 
size  lOin.,  55/2.     Carriage  Paid. 

QAROEN       HOSE,       SPRAYING       MACHINES 
TOOLS. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  largest  Horticultural  Stock  in 
the  Kingdom  (Post  tree). 


Wm.WOOD  &  SON,  Ltd.. 

THE   ROYAL    HORTICULTURISTS   BY 
APPOINTMENT, 

BEECHWOOD  WORKS, 
TAPLOW,  BUCKS. 

Telephone  No. :  Telegrams  : 

BURNHAM  79.  "GARDENINa  TAPLOW." 


GUARANTEED 


Manures,  Pest  Killers, 
Seeds,  Plants.  Syringes, 
Lawn  Improvers,  Netting, 
Soil  Purifiers,  Weed  Killers 
supplied  under  a  rigid 
Guarantee  of  Satisfaction 
Given  or  Money  Refunded. 

Over  30  years  of  practical 
experience  enables  us  to 
give  Sound  Advice  FREE 
and  the  above  Guarantee 

Advice 
Fre*. 


HEATING    APPARATUS. 


Specially     suitable     (or 

Greenhouses.         Motor 

House  .   etc. 

Send  for  free  Illustrated 

List    "G"  of  Boilers  of 

various     kinds.     Pipes, 

Fittint;s,  Coils,  etc 


T,  JEAVONS,  Silver  Street  Worit^ 

BRIERLEY     HILL. 


ANTIRRHINUMS 

DUVXHUS,  CAK.NATIOXS,  .MYOSOTIS, 
HE.MESIAS,  HELIOTIIOPE,  VERBENAS, 
SALVIA,  ■'  PRIDE  OF  ZURICH," 
PANSIES,  STOCKS,  NICOTIANAS, 
SCHIZANTHUS,   ETC.,  ETC. 

WRITE    FOR    OUR    1920    LIST. 

DANIELS&SON 

WYMONDHAM,  NORFOLK 


May  29,  1920. 


THE   GARDEN. 


V. 


Mrs.   PYM'S   FAMOUS    PLANTS 


32nd    SEASON        24/-  worth  for  20  • 

All  post  free  or  carriage  paid  pasaenger  train. 


No  Delay. 


Parsley,  bi^-^t  ciirl'Ml.  12,  1 '4.  Rhubarb,  best  red, named 
varieties.  (>.  1  (i.  Chives,  pereimiiU  Oniuns,  always  growini;;  ; 
ouoe  planted,  no  tiinn-  trouble,  12,  1  4. 

Strong  Autumn  Plants  from  Open  Ground. — Spriiisz 
Cabbage,  Lettuce,  Leeks,  perpetual  Spinach,  Pickling 
Cabbage,  2  -,  lOU  ;    4  0,  :iOil. 

Thalictpum,  hardy  Maidenhair,  3.  1  4.  Commelina 
Ctrlestis,  heavenly  blue,  G,  14.  New  Red  Perennial  Sun- 
flower, 2,  1  4.  Dwarf  Campanula,  blue  or  white,  tor 
rookery  or  pots.  4,  1  4.  Sweet  Pea  Plants,  new  large- 
flowering,  ndxed.  :i(l.   1  (.» ;    separate  colours,  20,  14. 

Pea  Plants,  eatiim,  I)est  Marrowfat,  dwarf  or  tall,  40,  1/6. 

Sage,  Thyme,   Mint,   Marjoram,    Fennel,    6,    1/4. 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  stronc:  tlowerint;  erowns,  12,  1/6. 

Scarlet  Musk,  (luite  hardy,  very  showy,   4,   1/4. 

Marguerites,  large  flowering,  yellow  or  white,  splendid 
plants.  4.  1  t;. 
'Calceolarias,  grand  plants,  yellow,  brown  or  red,  4,  1/6. 

Dianthus,  new  tvpe,  large  flowering,  splendid  colours. 
<J,  1  4. 

Rudbeckia  purpurea,  new  red,  very  striking,   2,   1/6. 

Viola  Maggie  Mott,  lovely  large  mauve,  strong  plants 
from  cuttings,  6,  1/6. 

Seakale,  strong  plants.  12,  1/6;    50,  5/6;    100,  10/- 

Canterbury  Bells,  splendid  strong  year-old  plants  for 
grand  show  this  year.  Lovely  new  single  pink,  6,  1/4 ;  Cup 
and  Saucer.  6,  1/4;  Dean's  lovely  hybrids,  12.  1/6;  single, 
white  or  blue,  12,  1/6;    double,  mixed  colours,  6,  1,4. 

Antirrhinums,  autumn  sown,  strong  bushy  transplanted 
plants,  white,  pink,  flame  and  lovely  mixed  colours,  large 
flowering,  hardy  variety,  6,  14;  12,  2/-.  Autumn  sown 
strong  seedlings,   mixed   colours,    20,    1/6. 

Pentstemons,  splendid  plants,  scarlet,  pink  and  beautiful 
large  flowering,  mixed  colours,  3,  1/6. 

Lobelia,  best  dwarf  blue,  large  plants,  rooted  cuttings, 
12,  1/4  :  strong  transplanted  seedlings,  will  flower  well  until 
frost,  100,  3/-. 

Chrysanthemums,  strong  rooted  cuttings,  best  variety. 
Autumn  and  Winter  flowering,  mixed  colours,  and  white. 
6,  1,6. 

Lobelia  Cardinalis,  Queen  Victoria,  two-year-old  plants, 
splendid  scarlet  spikes,  claret  foliage,  3,  1/4. 

Saxifraga  sarmentosa,  Mother  of  Thousands,  old  favourite, 
traijing,  4,  1  4. 

Pampas  Qrass,  extremely  ornamental,   2,   1/6. 

Nicotiana,  Tobacco,  fragrant  white  or  new  bright  crimson, 
large  plants,  6,  16  ;  12.  2/6. 

Dahlias,  strong  plants,  splendid  varieties,  preony-flowered. 
Collarette,  Cactus,  Giant  Single,  Double  and  Odorata,  new 
fragrant,  6,  1/6. 

Stocks,  New  Beauty,  for  pots  or  summer  bedding,  crimson. 
pink,  yellow,  white,  12,  1/4  ;    mixed,  15.  1/4. 

Eccremocarpua,  rapid  climber,  quite  hardy,  large  trusses, 
orange  flowers.  2,  1/4. 

Tomatoes,  grand,  strong,  sturdy,  thick-stemmed  plants, 
■well  hardened,  for  pots  or  garden.  Kelway's  Eldorado, 
Carter's  Sunrise,  Holmes'  Supreme,  Sutton's  Perfection, 
6,  1/6;  12.  2/9. 

Vegetable    Marrow    Plants,   all   sorts,    6,    1/6. 

Echeveria  glaucus,  rosettes  red,  hanging  flowers,  very 
choice,  pots  or  rockery,  4,  1/4.  Coleus,  beautiful  foliage, 
pots  or  bedding,  6.  1/4.  Heliotrope  Regale,  fragrant, 
very  large  h<'ad^  of  bloom,  for  bedding  or  pots,  6,  1/6. 
Balsams,  Cuinellia  or  Rose-flowered,  lovely  for  pots  or 
beddincr,  12,  1  6.  Pansies,  choicest  large  flowering,  12, 
1/6.     Violas,   white,   yellow  or   mixed,    12,    1/9. 

Ipomaea  Imperialis,  elegant  strong  climber,  tine  large 
waxy  flowers,  various  colours,  will  flower  this  summer,  6,  1/4. 

Iceland   Popples,  lovely  Excelsior  strain,   6,   1/4. 

Cucumber,  liest  long  ridge,  6.  1/6. 


Baan  Plants,  Dwarf  French  Canadian  Wonder,  30,  1/6. 
Bean    Plants,   scarlet   runners,    20,    1/6. 

SUMMER    BEDDING    PLANTS,  strong,  transplanted. 

Stocks,  ten-wei-k.  \'>.  1  4.  Asters,  brst  giant  and  dwarf, 
doubk-,  mixed  colours  and  white,  20,  1  4.  Asters,  nt'W 
single,  crimson,  pink,  white,  mauve,  20,  1,4.  Verbenas, 
auricula-eyed,  mammoth  hybrids,  crimson,  scarlet  and  bluf. 
15.  14.  Schizanthus  Wisctonensis,  12,  1/4.  Phlox 
Drumniondi.  15,  1/4.  Ageratum,  blue  or  mauve,  15,  1/4. 
Nemesia,  best  tall  or  dwarf,  l.j,  1/4. 

Chrysanthemums,  double  and  tricolor.  Summer  flower- 
ing annuals,  heaps  of  cut  bloom.  15,  1/4.  Zinnia  elogans, 
double  or  single,  new  giant  variety,  forms  large  bush,  glorious 
colours,  enormous  blooms.  12,  1/6.  Petunia,  exhibition 
grandiflora,  splendid  colours,  enormous  blooms,  6,  14. 
Alyssum,  white  carpet  creeping,  20,  1/4.  Alyssum,  sweet 
white,  dwarf,  20,  14.  Qaillardia  Pictu,  double.  15,1/4. 
Coreopsis   Drummontii.    15,    14.     Larkspur,   15,    14. 

50,000  Antirrhinum  plants  for  Summer  bedding.  Spring 
sown  and  transplanted,  good  sturdy  plants,  will  flower  all 
Summer  and  Autumn,  tall  and  medium  ;  all  the  glorious 
new  colours.  Afterglow,  Bonfire,  Fire  King,  Crimson 
King,  Qolden  Morn,  Morning  Gklow,  Apricot  Queen, 
Firefly,  Flame,  Sunbeam,  and  the  lovely  new  silvery  pink 
Nelrose.  Tom  Thumb  variety,  white,  pink,  yellow, 
scarlet,  crimson,  gold,  12,  1  6;    mixed  colours.  20.  1  6. 

Collection  of  Choice  Summer  Bedding  Plants.  Will 
make  lovely  show  all  Summer  and  Autumn,  with  heaps  of 
cut  bloom.  Not  less  than  ten  varieties,  named,  my  selection, 
no  weakly  rubbish,  100,  6/6. 

Cornflowers,  Kelway's  lovely  blue,  20,  1/6. 

Summer  Bedding   Catalogue   now   ready. 

SPLENDID     PLANTS     for    COOL     HOUSE,     etc. 

Primula  Obconica,  new  rose  and  crimson  shades,  giant 
variety,  4,  1  4.  Primula  Kewensis,  yellow.  4,  14.  Scarlet 
Salvia,     4,     14.     Celsia     ('ritica,     4,     14.     Schizanthus 

Wisetonensis,  6,  1  4.     Streptocarpus,  Veltch's  new  hybrids, 

3,  1  4.  Begonias,  crimson,  perpetual  flowering,  3,  1  4. 
Primula  Verticillata,  fragrant  yellow,  4.  1  4.  Primula 
Cortuaoldes,    rich    purple,     4,     1/4.     Marguerites,    blue. 

4,  1  4.     Smilax,  trailing,  6,  1/4. 

Agapanthus,  large  African  lily,  blue  or  white,  2,  1/6. 
Fig  Palm,  3.  1/6.  Arum  Lily,  Little  Gem,  2,  1,6.  As- 
paragus Fern,  trailing,  3,  1/6.  Asparagus  Fern,  erect, 
2,  16.  Eucalyptus,  Air  Purifier,  4,  1/6.  Scented  Oak 
Leaf  Qeranlum,  3,  1/6.  Heliotrope,  large  double  fragrant 
heads.  4,  1,4;  12,  assorted  strong  flowering  plants  for  pots,  3  6. 

MAGNIFICENT    HARDY    PERENNIALS, 

Rockery,  Spring  Bedding,  Shrubs,  Climbers,  Green- 
house.    Vegetable  plants.     Catalogue  free. 

Spring  sown  Cabbage,  Leeks,  early  and  late  Cauliflower. 
Broccoli,  Lettuce,  Savoys,  Curled  Kale, Cottagers'  Kale 
Sprouting  Broccoli,  2,-,   100;    4/6,   300. 

Butter  Bean  plants,  large  white  climbing,   20,    1/6. 

Celery,  transplanted,  ready  for  trench,  giant  red,  white, 
pink.  2  6,  100. 

Passion  Flower,  hardy,  blue  and  white.  2,  1/4. 

Saxifraga  sarmentosa  , Mother  of  Thousands,  old  favourite, 
for  hanging  pots.  4,  14. 

Salvia,  Pride  of  Zurich,  glowing  scarlet,  for  Summer 
bedding,  strong  plants,  3,  1/4. 

Lobelia,  for  bedding,  dwarf,  red  or  white,  100,  3/6. 

Cucumber,  improved  Telegraph,  best  for  house  or  frame. 
2,  1/6. 


Mrs.    PYM,    F.R.H.S.,   &    CO. 

10,     VINE      HOUSE,      WOODSTONE,      PETERBOROUGH 


RITO 

{Manufactured  under  Royal   letters   Patent.) 

MULTIPLIES     ALL     ALLOTMENT 

AND  GARDEN  CROPS  AND    PRO- 

<iaKom„e.       DUCES      FRAGRANT     FLOWERS. 

Rito  replaces  stable  manure. 

Ot  all  Corn   Merchants,  Florists,  Stores,   etc.,  Icwt. 
19/6,  561b3,  10;'-,  281b3.  5;9,  141b3.  3;3,  71b3.  1/9. 

The  MoUissine  Co.,  Ltd..  22,  Tunnel-avenue, 
Greenwich,  S.E. 10 

Rito  Suits  Everything  That  Grows. 


I  We  are  offering  our  famous  Irish  Linen 

Tablecloths,      Napkins.       Bed     Linen. 

Towels,  etc..  renowned  the  world  over 

for     their    purity    and     long     wearing 

qualities,  at  maker's  prices. 

List  So.  46s  and    Samples  post  free. 

ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER,  Ltd. 

BELFAST. 


GOCD    MEDAI.    PHLOX. 

1'2  Fine  new  varieties,  10/-.  1"2  Best  older  varieties,  fi-/. 

I'l  Very  good  older  varieties,  6/-. 

MICHAELMAS  DAISIES. 

12  Fine  new  varieties.  10,-.  12  Very  fine  older  varieties,  ij- 

12  Very  good  older  varieties,  6/-. 

ZONAL    GERANIUMS. 

12  Very  fine  Single  varieties,  7/6.      12  Very  fine  new  Frenc 

Semi-douDle,  12/-.         12  Very  fine  Semi-double  varieties,  7/6. 

12  Very  fine  Double  varieties,  7/6. 

TUBEROUS    BEGONIAS. 

12  Very  fine  Double  mixed  colours,  7/6, 
12  Very    fine    Singh;  mixed  colours,  6-. 

FUCHSIAS. 

12  Very  fine  new  French  vai  ieties,  10,-.       12  Very  fine  Double 

varieties,  5/-.         12  very  hue  bingle  varieties,  5,-. 

Box,  packing  and  carriage  free  for  cash  with  order  only. 

H.  J.  JONES,  Ryecroft,  Lewisham.  S.E.13. 


• « 


LETHORION 

IMPROVED    VAPOUR    CONE 

Fumigator 


^^ 


Introduced  1885. 


N' 


I  a  >i. 


OTHING  yet  intro- 
duced has  surpassed 
this  valuable  method 
of  Fumigating  Greenhouses. 
It  combines  economy  with 
efficiency  in  every  way. 
and  is  certain  death  to  all 
pests,  without  any  injury  to 
vegetation ! 

Only  a  match  required  for 
starting  it !     Full  directions 

Reelstered  Trade  Mark  62957     for  USe  On  each  Cone. 

Nicotine  is  the  effective  agent  in  this  Fumigator  ! 

Prioaa. — No.  1 ,  for  Frame?  and  "  Lean-to'B  "  up  to  1,000 

cubic  ft.,  9d.  each:    No.  2  for  Small  Greenhouses  up  to 

1,500   cubic   ft.,    1/-  each;     No.   3,  for  general  use  in 

Large  Greenhouses  from  2,0C0  to  2,500  cubic  ft.,1/6  each. 

Sold  by  the  Trade  generally. 

CORRY  &  CO..  Ltd..  LONDON.  S.E.  1 


MANY    YEARS    REPUTATION. 

WEED 
KILLER 

..iSTiSG  RESL  LTS  -  so  NEW  tXPERIMEM  , 


if  LABOUR  SAVERS.-EuREKA-  u*n  samd.  ^ 

So(LFun£  Nicotine  imsecticidcs    Fumehs 

SPRAY5.  AND  OTHER    CHEMICALS    *    SUMORIES 

See  List    Please  ask  vour  aceut  ton  the  Euaeka 

ARTICLES     TMEIf  are   ALWAYS  SATISFACTORY  IF  ANY 
DIFflCULTT  IN  OBTAINING  WE  SEND  OIBtCT  OU)RIA£E  «ID 


.CnlrAdditssTOMLINSON  &HAYWARD  Lr'tlMCOLN. 


W'TH'S 

■ -^    ^  HEREFORD       ^"^ 

FAMOUS     FOR     45     YfAHS 


Supply  MANURE  that  suit,  all  CROPS  «nd  SOILS.  A  ca» 
lomlr  used  56  lb«  .nd  WON  41  PRlZESmlof41  EXHIBITS 
Trial  Packet.,  1(4-  Bags,  14  lb  ,  8'6  .  28  lb  .6/-:KI*.  «/•» 

pef  cwt .  2V-       All  Onlert  C*ma(t  Paid. 


THORNBOROUGH  &  CO.  Ltd. 

Socceasors  to 

PEARCE     &    COMPANY 

(LaU  HOLLOW. AY   «l)4D     V.' 

CONSERVATORIES 
and    GREENHOUSES. 

Ladiei  and  Gentlemen  waited  upon  bv  aniiointment 
Contraotors  to  I*.C.C.  A  11  London  Borough  Coonolla. 
35  jt^rm  Record.    Good  Work      Cata.ogue  Poet  Froa. 

TOTTENHAM.  N.  17.  'Phone  r  23-,6. 


THEY  ARE  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

ALL     HAND     MADE. 

ARTISTIC  FERN  PANS 
AND     BULB      BOWLS. 

State  Quantiti''.a  and  sizes  required,  and  have 
"Carriaee  Paid"  Quotation,  or  write  for  Prtce 

List-PRBB 
RIOHARD    SANKEY    A    SON,    LTD. 
Royal  Potteries,  Bulwell,  Nottingham 
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"TEGOLINE"  ENAMEL 

WHITE  AND  ALL  TINTS 


36e  Hppoiiitmcnt 


r 


"■\ 


' '  Comparisons 
are  odious  " — 
they  will  be 
impossible  if 
you  use  Gay's 
Paint. 


\.. 


.J 


Telegrams : 
Teqounks  (Westrand),  London. 
Caeoat  (Strat.),  London. 

Telephones : 

Regent  219. 
East  866. 


COMPARISONS 

We  do  not  propose  to  compare  "  Tego- 
line  "  with  other  Enamels.  Many  of 
the  largest  Estate  owners,  Architects  and 
Builders  in  the  country  have,  and  where- 
ever  they  want  to  impart  a  very  high- 
class  finish  to  their  work  they  order 
"Tegoline."  Send  for  our  Booklet — 
"Worthy  of  Note."  It  tells  you  where 
the  Gay  products  are  in  constant  use. 
''  Tegoline  "  can  be  obtained  in  three 
finishes — '  Glossy,'  '  Eggshell '  and  '  Dead 
Flat,'  and  in  white  and  all  tints.  The 
white  is  pure  white  and  will  never  turn 
yellow.  "  Tegoline  "  enamel  is  as  easily 
applied  as  ordinary  paint  and  gives  a  vastly 
superior    finish.  ^„ 


R.  GAY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

Established  1S59 
Walter    House,  Bedford    Street,  W.C. 

Langthorne  Works,  Stratford  Market 
E.  15 


EARLY    FLOWERING     CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Can  be  supplied  now : — WhUe,  Diana,  Pink,  Enchantress 
Normandie,  Crimson  Marie  Masse,  Crimson  Pride, 
Goacher'e  Crimson,  Bronze,  Diance,  Almirante,  Yellow, 
Cranford  Yellow,  Kyecroft  Glory,  Dark  Red,  Jules  Mary, 
Maroon,  Lentz.  6  for  2/6,  12  lor  4/6,  24  for  8/-  carriage  paid. 
ROCK    PLANTS:— 6   for  3/6,    12    for   6/-,    all    different. 

Our  selection,  carriage  paid. 
PRIMULA  OBCONICA   "  Beacon  ■•  strain   (as  exhib  ted 
at  the  R.H.S.),  1/-  and  1/6  each   carriage  paid. 

BUFFARD  &  PATRICK,  F.R.H.S..  "'""S^x. 


BEES,  BEEHIVES, 
BEEKEEPING 
APPLIANCES. 

CATALOGUE    FREE. 

E.  H.  TAYLOR 

Wel>wyn,     Herts. 
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SPECIAL    NOTICE 

ISITORS  TO  THE  CHELSEA  SHOW,  June  lst-3rd  inclusive, 
should  not  fail  to  inspect  and  ask  for  particulars  of  the  latest  scientific  research  in 

ALLIED  HORTICULTURAL  SPECIALITIES  for  Fertilizing  the 
Soil  and  Preventing  and  Destroying  Disease  and   Insect    Pests. 

LIMBUX,  PESTIBUX  &  BORDOBUX 

are  scientifically  prepared  DRY  SPRAY  LIME  COMPOUNDS  for  Garden, 
Greenhouse,  Field  or  Orchard.     For  use  in  the  Soil  and  on  Growing  Trees  or  Plants. 

DRY    SPRAYING    MACHINES     SUPPLIED. 

The  "BUXES"  can  be  inspected  at  the  BUX       EXHIBIT 

GARDEN    SUNDRIES   SECTION,    Lime   Avenue,    as   per  Index. 

All  inquiries  will  receive  courteous  and  personal  attention. 

Why  be  troubled   with   Diseases  or   Pests   when  Science    with    practice   has  taught  us  that   "  The  form 

in  which   Lime   is  used  is  the  thing  that  matters  "  ? 

Prices   and  particulars  posted    direct   on   application   to 

J.    L.    EDGINTON 

(FELLOW  OF  THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY), 

Horticulturist     and     Specialist    in     Dry    Spray    Lime     Preparations, 

ECCLESALL       ;      SHEFFIELD       ;       YORKS 


No!es  from  Maidstone. 


THE    REGAL    IRIS 

We  have  been  carrying  out 
experiments  for  some  years  as 
to  the  best  time  to  plant  the 
Flag  Iris,  and  we  find  that 
when  performed  after  the  flower 
has  gone  they  do  better  than 
any  other  time,  flowering  well 
the  next  season.  We  hope  to 
give  more  details  of  this  later 
on,  and  in  the  meantime  our 
customers  can  take  notes  of 
those  which  specially  strike  them 
during  the  coming  month,  and 
have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
these  varieties  in  their  borders 
at  the  end  of  June,  with  the 
assurance  of  flower  for  next 
season. 

Our  list  of  Iris  will  be  sent 
by  return. 

George  Bunyard  &■  Co.,  Ltd., 
The  Royal  Nurseries 

Maidstone. 


Flower  Seeds  to  sow  now 
in  frame  or  greenhouse. 

STOCKS,    large   fid.,    ten    week, 
finest  mixed ^  6d.  per  pkt. 
All- the  -  Year  -  Round, 
beautiful   double  white, 
6(i.  and  1/-  per  pkt. 
„        Large    fid.    pyramidal, 
large     double     flowers, 
mixed,  6d.  per  pkt. 
ASTERS,  Giant  Comet,  mixed; 
GiantComet,white ;  OstrichPlume, 
white;    ditto,  mixed;   Truff ant's 
Perfection,     mixed  ;       Victoria, 
mixed;  Dwf.  Chrysanthemum,  fid. 
mixed;   Sinensis,  single  mauve, 
pink,  and  white,  alt  6d.  per  pkt., 
best  obtainable  strains. 
CARNATION,      finest      border 
vars.,  self  colours,  1/6  per  pkt. 
GLOXINIA,    finest    erect    fid., 
1/6  per  pkt. 

PRIMULAS,  giant  fid.,  in  good 
variety  of  sep.  colours,  and  finest 
mixed,  1/6  per  pkt. 
AURICULA  ALPINE,  finest 
strain  for  outdoor  culture,  6d.  pkt. 
N  EM  ESI  AS,  Triumph,  and 
Blue  Gem,  splendid  half-hardy 
annuals,  6d.  and  1/-  per  pkt.; 
sow  end  of  month. 
SALPIGLOSSIS  grandifiorus, 
very  fine  half-hardy  annuals, 
3d.  and  6d. 

J.  R.  Pearson  &■  Sons, 
Estab.  1782.        Lowdham,  Notts. 
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THE  JAPANESE  CHERRIES— In  that 
most  interesting  book  "  Cherries  of 
Japan,"  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson,  the  beauti- 
ful Cherry  here  illustrated  is  described 
as  a  double  or  semi-double  variety  of 
Prunus  Lannesiana.  At  Kew  the  tree  is 
labelled  as  a  variety  of  P.  serrulata,  while 
most  nurser%Tuen  catalogue  it  as  Cerasus  Pseudo- 
cerasus.  While  this  synonymy  may  confuse  many 
garden  lovers,  the  great  thing  is  to  get  as  many 
of  the  varieties  of  these  Japanese  Cherries  as 
possible  and  plant  them  freely.  In  groups  or  as 
single  lawn  specimens  and  in  the  slirubbery  border 
they  are  equally  attractive.  Even  young  plants 
not  more  than  2  feet  high  flower  freely.  Many 
beautiful  varieties  have  been  imported  from 
Japan.  The  flowering  season  extends  from 
March  to  May.  One  of  the  best  known  and  most 
beautiful  Cherries  is  James  H.  Veitch,  with  deep 
rose  pink  double  flowers.  Another  distinct  and 
attractive  variety  has  double  sulphur  yellow 
flowers,  hence  the  name  fiore  luteo  pleno. 

Apple  Baumann's  Reinette. — This  is  probably 
one  of  the  most  handsome  .Apples 
in  cultivation  and  was  awarded  a 
first-class  certificate  in  1878  as  a 
market  Apple,  and  is  imdoubtedly 
excellent  for  this  purpose  where 
high  colour  and  good  cropping 
qualities  are  sufficient  credentials. 
In  quality  it  can  only  be  called 
second-rate  with  a  crisp  flavour. 
It  is  a  medium-sized  Apple,  some- 
what fiat,  and  may  be  recom- 
mended for  town  gardens.  The 
wonderful  crimson  colour  is  the 
chief  characteristic  of  this  Apple, 
and  a  tree  of  this  variety  in  an 
orchard  at  Ampthill  Park  made  a 
lovely  picture  last  autumn. 

Orchis  latifolia.— The  illustra- 
tion on  the  front  cover  of  this 
issue  depicts  the  Marsh  Orchis 
which  may  be  met  with  in  mani,- 
parts  of  this  country,  growing  in 
moist  meadows  and  marshy  places 
during  the  months  of  June  and 
July.  It  is  one  of  the  most  hand- 
some of  our  native  Orchids,  making 
a  fine  display  with  long  spikes  of 
rich  piurple  flowers.  According  to 
soil  and  situation  the  individuals 
vary  in  size  and  vigour  from  r  foot 
to  3  feet  in  height,  while  the 
leaves  may  either  be  quite  green  or 
have  the  dark  spots  of  O.  maculata. 
These  two  species  cross  freely  when 
grown  together,  the  resulting  seed- 
lings varying  so  much  that  one 
might    select    a    range    of     forms 


quite  connecting  the  two.  One  of  the  finest 
forms  in  cultivation  is  the  Glasnevin  variety, 
a  handsome  plant  growing  3  feet  high,  with 
unspotted  leaves  and  long  spikes  of  rich 
purple  flowers.  It  increases  rapidly,  and  scon 
forms  strong  clumps,  sending  up  several 
stems  annually  from  each.  Growing  quite  as 
tall  are  other  varieties  with  broad  leaves  heavily 
spotted  with  dark  markings  and  blotches.  All 
flourish  in  strong,  moist,  loamy  soil,  and  in  congenial 
surroundings  self-sown  seedlings  come  up  freely. 
The  groups  are  best  left  undisturbed,  but  may 
be  taken  up  and  divided  for  the  purpose  of  propa- 
gation while  at  rest.  The  illustration  shows  how 
effective  it  is  when  grown  in  the  garden,  giving  a 
display  of  bloom  over  a  long  period. 

The  Iris  Garden.— The  Irises  flowering  at 
Kew  at  present  include  I.  flavescens  (yellow), 
1.  aphylla  var.  Sappho,  I.  pallida  var.  Queen  of 
May  (pink),  germauica  forms,  I.  p.  dalmatica 
(shades  of  lilac),  I.  p.  var.  Albert  Victor,  I.  p.  var. 
Walner,  I.  p.  delicata,  I.  amoena  var.  Mrs.  H. 
Darwin,  I.  a.  var.  Sybil,  I.  florentina  var.  albicans 


(white)    and    I.    variegata    var.    Gracchus    (dc<p 
yellow). 

Insect  Pests. — Green  fly  is  often  troublesome, 
and  unless  destroyed  it  will  do  irreparable  damage. 
As  trees,  especially  those  on  walls,  pass  the  flower- 
ing stage  they  ought  to  be  examined,  and  if  insects 
are  present  they  must  be  sprayed  with'a  reliable 
insecticide.  Caterpillars  should  be  looked  for 
on  Cherry  trees,  and  if  necessary  swinged  hard 
with  a  solution  of  Quassia  extract.  Examine 
the  trees  later  on,  and  kill  all  the  insects  that 
escaped  the  insecticide.  Where  Black  Currants 
are  infested  with  the  mite  the  bushes  should 
be  gone  over  and  all  the  big  buds  picked  off. 
Destroy  plantations  that  have  a  bad  attack. 
Spray  the  trees  with  Quassia  extract  and  soft 
soap. 

The  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund. — A 
sum  of  £1,800  (an  increase  of  £500  over  the  previous 
record)  was  subscribed  to  this  deserving  fund  on 
the  occasion  of  the  recent  Victory  Festival  at  the 
Princes'  Galleries,  Piccadilly,  W.  The  success 
of  the  subscription  was  in  no  small  measure  due  to 
the  human  and  touching  appeal 
,  by  Lady  Astor,  M.P.,  who  presided 

•i^l  over    the    Festival.       Lady    Astor 

left  the  gathering  for  the  House 
of  Commons  somewhat  early  in 
the  proceedings  and  Lord  Astor 
arrived  in  time  to  reply  on  her 
behalf.  Mr.  Sherwood  acted  as 
Deputy  Chairman.  Among  the 
speakers  for  the  evening  were 
Leonard  Sutton,  Esq.,  Frank  R. 
Ridley,  Esq.  (Master  of  the 
Fruiterers'  Company),  Dr.  Keeble 
and  C.  R.  King,  Esq.  More 
funds  are  required  to  support 
orphan  children.  Secretary,  B. 
Wynne,  ir),  Bedford  Chambers, 
Co  vent      Garden,    Lonelon,     W.C.2. 

Victoria   Gardens,   Brighten. — 

Quite  a  prominent  feature  just 
now  in  these  public  gardens  in 
the  Old  Steine,  Brighton,  are  the 
handsome  bushes  of  Olearia  macro- 
donta,  with  their  large.  Holly-like 
leaves  and  profusion  of  white 
blossoms,  which  resemble  somewhat 
a  small  Cineraria.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  handsome  shrub  and  deserves  to 
be  more  largely  grown. 


JAPANESE    CHERRY     (PRUNUS      SERRULATA). 


FORTHCOMING     EVENTS. 

June  I — 3. — Royal  Horticultm'al 
Society's  Great  Spring  Meeting  at 
Chelsea. 

June  2. — Kew  Guild  Annual 
Meeting  and  Dinner. 
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CORRESPON  DEN  CE 

(The  Editor  is    not    responsible    for  the    opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 


MAGNOLIA    CAMPBELLII     NOT 

FLOWERING. 

T  WAS  interested  in  the  article  by  H.  C.  on 
Magnolias  in  the  issue  for  April  3rd,  more 
particularly  in  regard  to  M.  Campbellii.  I  wonder 
if  it  has  ever  occurred  to  anyone  to  root  prune 
this  in  order  to  induce  it  to  flower,  in  the 
same  way  that  fruit  trees  are  root  pruned,  and, 
of  course,  for  the  same  reason,  I  know  Magnolias 
resent  removal,  but  I  thought  perhaps  a  little 
careful  root  pruning  might  induce  the  species 
mentioned  to  flower  and  perhaps  fruit. — Walter 
S.  Chamberlain. 

CULTIVATING    THE    PRIMROSE. 

T  ATELY  on  a  railway  journey  I  noticed  on 
the  banks  huge  quantities  of  Primroses 
and  for  those  miles  the  journey  was  a  real  joy. 
A  thought  came  into  my  mind.  In  these  days 
country  lanes  are  fast  getting  emptied  of  wild 
flower  life  :  trippers,  collectors  and  road-cleaners 
are  the  cause :  why  should  not  Nature-lovers 
provide  seeds  and  plants  to  put  into  the  soil  of 
these  railway  banks,  where  they  would  be 
unmolested  and  would  spread  and  flourish,  their 
only  enemy  being  sparks  from  engines  which  in 
hot,  dry  weather  might  igiiite  them.  Wild 
Hyacinths,  Orchids,  Cowslips,  Campions,  Primulas 
and  many  other  flowers  might  do  well,  with  next 
to  no  robbing,  as  it  would  be  dangerous  to  trespass 
on  railway  banks. — H.  C.  Ford,  Zealand  Conyers. 

TT  is  melancholy  to  learn  from  Mr.  Jenkins 
(page  202)  that  the  Primrose  is  fast  disappearing 
from  our  woods  and  copses,  and  increase  in  our 
gardens  would  be  a  poor  compensation.  Can 
nothing  be  done  ?  The  country  is  losing  one  of 
its  chief  charms  in  the  spring — truly  a  national 
loss.  Cannot  any  readers  persuade  the  Primrose 
League  to  make  the  preservation  and  restoration 
of  the  Primrose  one  of  its  chief  objects  ?  I  am 
afraid  that  the  gathering  of  millions  of  Primroses 
for  the  decoration  of  statues  does  harm,  as  the 
Primroses  are  thus  prevented  from  seeding. 
I  do  hope  that  readers  who  care  for  the  Prim- 
-rose  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  protect  it  as 
.a  wild  plant,  and  increase  it  by  sowing  seed  where 
it  has  disappeared.  Gentiana  acaulis  is  finer 
in  this  garden  than  it  has  been  for  many  years — 
more  than  a  hundred  fine  blooms.  Perhaps  the 
Avet  weather  has  suited  it  ;  and  the  white  Primula 
:Sieboldi  is  also  unusually  fine  this  year  in  the 
bed  allotted  to  it. — F.  A.  Sturge,  Coed  Efe,  near 
Wrexham. 

DELPHINIUM     CONSOLIDA. 

COME  narrow  borders  for  August  display 
have  patches  of  this  useful  annual.  It 
forms  a  mass  of  bloom  of  a  fine  purple  colour  in 
combination  with  other  purples  of  Clematis 
Jackmannii  and  Globe  Thistle,  and  with  the  grey 
foliage  of  the  two  uselul  Artemisias,  A.  Ludoviciana 
and  A.  Stelleriana.  In  order  to  secure  a  better 
show  of  bloom,  and  slightly  to  retard  them,  so  that 
they  come  at  the  time  when  the  other  occupants  of 
the  border  are  nearing  their  best,  the  plants  are 
twice  pinched  when  showing  flower-bud ;  this 
makes  them  branch  into  a  busliy  form,  much  fuller 
of  bloom  than  tliey  would  have  been  if  let  alone, 
for  then  the  main  central  stem  would  have  taken 
the.  lead  with  but  little  to  show  at  the  sides. 
Botanically,  D.  Consolida  is  very  near  D.  Ajacis  ; 
from  these  two  the  familiar  annual  Larkspurs 
are   derived.     They   all   vary   in   colour   within   a 


number  of  shades  of  pink  and  purple  ;  the  one  here 
used  is  a  selected  form  of  brilliant  purple  colouring. 
-G.J. 

TULIPS     ANT)     OTHER     FLOWERS     AT 
THE    GROVE,    OLD    CATTON. 

TN  the  notes  so  kindly  contributed  by  Mr.  H.  H. 
Warner  on  page  22r  an  error — unintentional, 
of  course — appears  to  have  crept  in,  which,  with 
your  permission,  I  should  like  to  correct.  A 
certain  shrub  is  described  as  "  Berberis  concinna, 
with  its  rich  scarlet  flowers,"  and  again,  further 
on,  as  "  Berberis  stenophylla  concinna."  I 
feel  certain  the  plant  referred  to  is  Berberis 
coccinea.  This  is  a  very  beautiful  variety  of 
B.  stenophylla,  of  dwarf,  but  erect  growth  ;  the 
foliage  is  quite  distinct,  of  a  glaucous  purple  hue 
and  the  buds  are  absolutely  scarlet.  B.  concinna 
is  a  deciduous  species,  chiefly  remarkable  for  its 
fine  clusters  of  oblong  fleshy  red  berries. — Cecil 
A.   P.  Osburne. 

GRAFTING    THE    LILAC. 

TN  the  article  on  "  Lilacs  and  the  Planting 
Season."  page  mq,  great  stress  is  rightly  put 
on  the  advantage  of  obtaining  the  different 
varieties  on  their  own  roots.  Time  was  when 
it  was  practically  impossible  to  obtain  any  but 
grafted  plants  in  the  case  of  the  named  varieties. 
Not  only  were  they  grafted  on  to  seedlings  of 
the  common  Lilac,  most  prolific  in  the  pro- 
duction of  suckers,  but  the  Privet  was  often 
used  as  a  stock.  Complaints  of  non-success 
with  grafted  plants  were  so  numerous  that 
a  crusade  against  unnecessary  grafting  set 
in.  It  was  led  by  Mr.  Robinson,  and  in  time 
bore  such  valuable  fruit  that  it  is  now  possible 
to  obtain  the  several  varieties  on  their  own  roots. 
One  of  the  fir^t  to  issue  ungrafted  plants  was 
M.  I.emoine  oi  Nancy.  His  new  varieties  were 
at  first  graft •;  J  1  ut  after  a  while  plants  on  their 
own  roots  were  substituted.  The  last  time  I 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Coombe  Wood  Nursery  was 
just  before  the  collection  was  disposed  of,  and  I 
was  surprised  at  the  amount  of  space  occupied 
by  the  beds  of  layered  Lilacs.  Another  method 
of  increasing  the  Lilac  is  by  means  of  cuttings. 
The  easiest  to  strike  are  the  soft  shoots  produced 
by  the  plants  that  have  been  forced  into  bloom. 
These  shoots  should  be  taken  when  they  have  lost 
their  extreme  succulent  character,  and  if  dibbled 
into  pots  of  sandy  soil  and  placed  in  a  close  pro- 
pagating case  where  a  gentle  heat  is  maintained, 
they  will  soon  root.  Cuttings  of  the  half-ripened 
shoots,  taken  from  the  open  ground,  will  also 
strike  in  a  frame  kept  close  and  shaded. — H.  P. 

DON'T    YOU    LOVE    THE    SPRING? 

CURELY  "  Anne  Amateur  "  when  she  penned 
her  note,  appearing  on  page  202  of  The 
Garden,  must  have  been  suffering  from  depression 
of  spirits,  like  a  good  many  others  during  the 
long  spell  of  wet  and  sunless  weather  we  had 
during  the  greater  part  of  April.  Fancy  such 
an  admission  as  "I  do  not  love  the  spring "  ! 
True,  she  (please  make  it  quite  clear,  Mr.  Editor, 
that  I  refer  to  the  spring)  has  been  "  a  bit  of  a 
teazer  "  for  most  garden  folk  this  year,  and  we 
have  been  inclined  to  chafe  and  fret  at  the  mikind 
elements,  and  record  at  the  end  of  so  many  days 
"  nothing  doing."  Yes,  we  have  been  so  exas- 
perated at  times  that  we  have  been  inclined  to 
agree  with  the  poet  and  say, 

"  The  spring,  she  is  a  young  maid 
That  does  not  know  her  mind  "  ; 

and  then  we  remember  it  was  not  always  so,  and 
in  our  more  contemplative  moods  we  think, 
after  all,  that  both  spring  and  autunan  have 
their  days  of  beauty  and  of  charm,  for  does  not 
Richard    Jefferies    console    us    with    the    thought 


that  "  Of  the  year  there  are  two  most  pleasurable 
seasons — the  spring,  when  the  Oak  leaves  come 
russet-brown  on  the  great  Oaks ;  the  autumn 
when  the  Oak  leaves  begin  to  turn.  ...  .At 
either,  there  is  a  freshness  in  the  atmosphere,  a 
colour  everywhere,  a  depth  of  blue  in  the  sky, 
a  welcome  in  the  woods."  So  we  take  heart, 
until  there  dawns  a  day  of  golden  weather,  bringing 
with  it  flames  of  colour  about  our  borders — a 
day  that  makes  one  feel  that  summer  and  the 
splendour  of  its  pageant  is  waiting  near  the 
threshold,  and  we  can  say  with  Hiawatha, 

"  Never  bloomed  the  earth  so  gaily 
Never  shone  the  sun  so  brightly 
As  to-day,  they  shine  and  blossom." 
— W.  Linders-Lea. 

PEACOCKS    IN    THE    GARDEN. 

OAN   anyone   tell   me   what   peacocks  live   on  ? 
I  have  kept  them  now  for  three  years,  but 
am  still  ignorant.     When  my  friends  come  to  see 
me,  or  rather  my  garden,  they  at  once  exclaim, 
"  Peacocks !     They    are    bad    gardeners."     Then 
if  ever  I  lodge  a  complaint  about  the  flowers  not 
coming  on  or  the  Peas  being  late,  my  old  gardener 
(who  is  a  great  character  and  a  wonderful  expert 
on  excuses)  always  pleads  "  It's  them  peacocks." 
Still,  that  doesn't  satisfy  me.     The  birds  are  my 
friends,  and  I  stick  up  for  them  and  always  ask 
"  where  are  the  proofs  of  guilt  ?  "     All  I  can  say 
is   that   with   very  few  exceptions   I   have  never 
caught  them  flagrante  delicto,  nor  have  I  seen  any 
damage  done  to  any  of  my  flowers  or  plants  that 
can  irrefutably  be  ascribed  to  their  depredations. 
The  following  are  among  the  exceptions  referred 
to :     I    have   three   plants    of    Lonicera   flexuosa. 
One   day  I   discovered  the  peacocks  attacking  a 
plant.     They  seemed  to  have  picked  off  most  of 
the  leaves   within  reach,    that  is   to  say,   within 
about  2  feet  of  the  ground.     So  now,  thought  I, 
I  have  discovered  one  thing  they  cat.     I  intended 
to  protect  the  other  plants  with  netting  or  some- 
thing,   but    we   all   know   where   good   intentions 
go.     Though  I  periodically  inspected  those  plants, 
I  have  never  seen  a  sign  of  their  being  touched  ; 
moreover,    when   the   next   spring   came   and  the 
damaged  plant  burst  forth  with  new  shoots,  the 
peacocks  did  not  renew  their  attacks,  and  flexuosa 
remains    a    healthy    unmolested    member    of    the 
garden  family.     Then  one  day  the  gardener  came  : 
"  Them  peacocks  is  in  among  the  young  Goose- 
berries.    There'll   be   ne'er   a   one  left."     I  went 
to  see.     There   they  were,   picking   away  at   the 
bushes,  but   like  a  philosopher,  I  did  not  "  shoo  " 
them  away.     I   went  among  them  and  carefully 
watched.     It  is  difficult  to  see  exactly  what  they 
do.     They    peck    so    quickly,    darting    the    head 
forward  into  the  bush  and  retracting  it  like  the 
piston  of  an  engine.     Then  I  fixed  my  eye  on  a 
Gooseberry.     (They     were     quite     little     things, 
not  much  bigger  than  a  Pea.)     The  bird  pecked 
and  pecked  again  all  just  about  the  spot,  but  made 
very    bad   shooting    if    the    Gooseberry    was    the 
bull's-eye.     At  last  I  began  to  doubt  whether  they 
were  after  the  fruit,   might  it  not  be  insects  on 
the    leaves  ?     Now    these    birds    are    very    tame, 
and  always  come  when  I  call  to  them  and  throw 
them  breadcrumbs.     (That  is  something  they  do 
eat.)     So  I  picked  a  few  of  the  Gooseberries,  and 
calling  to  the  peacocks,  threw  them  down.     The 
birds  came  and  eyed  the  unusual-looking  bread- 
crumbs  with   a   turn   of  the  head  this   way   and 
that,   but  didn't  seem  to  like  the  look  of  them. 
At  last  one  bold  bird  had  a  peck  at  one  of  the 
hard  berries,  but  one  taste  of  the  acid  thing  was 
more  than  enough,  and  no  more  would  they  look 
at   my   dainty   fruits.     So   I   felt   convinced   that 
ray  surmise  was  right,  and  that  later  on  we  might 
have  some  Gooseberries  despite  the  peacocks. 
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Crocuses  !  Those  are  things  that  often  tempt 
the  pecking  birds.  We  know  how  sparrows 
love  to  dig  them  to  pieces.  I  have  a  lot  of  Crocuses 
on  my  lawn,  so  I  watched  very  carefully  to  see 
what  the  peafowl  thought  of  them.  But  no,  I 
coidd  never  detect  one  damaged,  although  they 
were  on  a  part  of  the  lawn  much  frequented  by 
the  birds. 

I  have  said  a  good  deal  about  what  peacocks 
don't  eat,  so  now  as  to  what  they  do.  Every 
evening  as  dusk  comes  on  they  assemble  outside 
the  kitchen  door,  and  the  housekeeper  throws 
them  a  couple  of  handfuls  of  Maize.  This  they 
pick  up  eagerly,  but  seem  soon  satisfied.  If  more 
is  thrown  they  leave  it  and  go  off  to  their  roosting 
place.  This  and  the  few  bits  of  bread  I  occasionally 
give  them  is  all  they  get  provided  for  them.  Most 
of  the  day  they  sit  or  lie  (how  seldom  ordinary 
birds  lie  down !)  about  the  garden,  apparently 
quite  happy  and  contented.  But  now  and  again 
they  stroll  together  across  the  lawns  or  paddock, 
pecking  frequently  into  the  grass,  but  whether 
they  eat  the  grass  or  the  insects  which  abound  in 
grass  I  cannot  say.  Who  can  ?  I  should  much 
like  to  hear  the  experience  of  others,  especially 
of  experts,  be  they  botanists  or  zoologists. — 
Brooklands. 

CAMPANULA     MORETTIANA. 

ALPINE-LOVERS  who  take  special  interest 
in  the  rar-r  Campanulas,  especially  in  those 
which  call  for  greater  attention  on  the  part 
of  their  cultivators,  ought  to  consider  the 
claims  of  Campanula  morettiana,  a  dainty  plant 
which  is  worthy  of  their  highest  efforts  to  make 
it  happy.  It  is  one  of  the  tiny  difficult  species 
which  give  the  most  ardent  pleasure  when  they 
thrive  and  flower  in  our  gardens.  The  illus- 
tration conveys  a  good  idea  of  the  general  habit, 
size  and  form  of  flower  of  this  precious  Bell- 
fiower.  Its  handsome,  wonderfully  large  purple 
bells,  thrust  out  from  the  cool,  shady  crevice 
which  it  loves,  are  highly  fascinating.  It  comes 
from   the  Dolomites,   where   it   dwells  in  crevices 
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of  the  hard  limestone.  In  cultivation  it  is  best 
planted  in  a  chink  on  the  shady  side  of  the  rock 
garden,  but  it  should  be  carefully  watched  and 
top-dressings  applied  where  necessary.  A  soil  of 
loam,  leaf-soil  and  sand  with  a  little  lime 
rubbish  will  suit  it.  It  is  best  propagated 
by  cuttings.  Seeds  do  not  appear  to  be 
readily  procurable. — S.   Arnott. 


A    NEW   IRIS   CLASSIFICATION. 

T  AM  entirely  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Dykes, 
page  216,  that  colour  should  be  the  basis  and 
guiding  primiple  of  the  Iris  classification,  but  as 
regards  the  question  of  taking  the  affinities  into 
consideration  he  has,  I  think,  misunderstood 
what  is  proposed.  It  is  not  suggested  that  we 
should  take  account  of  spathe  or  leaf  characters, 
or  any  other  purely  systematic  characters,  for  we 
are  dealing  with  a  florists'  flower  and  not  a  botanical 
species.  Nor  is  it  suggested  that  we  should 
consider  the  unexpressed  genetic  constitution, 
except  perhaps  to  assist  in  classing  a  variety  on 
the  borderline.  We  are  concerned  only  with  the 
appearance  of  the  flowers — the  phenotypes — and 
the  manifest  affinities  as  expressed,  chiefly,  in  the 
colour.  I  have  worked  entirely  with  hybrids,  as 
Mr.  Dykes  surmises,  and  indeed  I  spent  the  first 
few  years  in  still  further  "  breaking  the  types." 
All  through  the  work  I  have  applied,  in  a  rough  and 
ready  way.  the  methods  of  Mendelian  analysis  to 
gain  some  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  the 
resulting  heterozygous  varieties,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  recombine  them  intelligently.  These  methods 
are,  I  think,  much  more  productive  of  practical 
results  than  the  method  of  building  up  from  the 
original  wild  species,  and  in  the  third  or  fourth 
generation  a  reliable  working  knowledge  is  obtained 
of  the  factorial  constitution  which  is  the  only 
sure  basis  of  affinity.  When  therefore  I  speak  of  a 
plant  b;ing  of  pallida  parentage,  I  do  not  merely 
mean  that  it  "  arose  as  a  seedling  from  plants 
that  look  like  pallidas,"  but  that  it  does  actually 
contain  some  pallida  characters,  or  the  factors 
whicli  determine  them,  in  its  hereditary  constitu- 
tion, and  whether  derived  from  a  pure  pallida  or  a 
hybrid  does  not  matter,  for  they  are  always  the 
same.  This  immutability  of  the  determining 
factors,  established  by  Mendel,  has  given  a  new 
significance  to  the  terms  species,  hybrid  and  variety, 
and  a  more  definite  meaning  to  affinity.  It  is 
therefore  not  the  vague  resemblances  to  this  or 
that  nebulous  species  group,  but  the  actual  here- 
ditary constitution,  so  far  as  it  is  manifested  in 
the  colours  of  the  varieties  of  the  florists'  Iris, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  take  into  considtraiion  in 
the  classification.  These  determining  factors,  or 
what  they  represent,  are  the  ultimate  realities,  the 
ideal  classification  must  eventually  be  founded 
on  them,  and  so  far  as  they  can  be  recognised  and 
utilised  now  the  scheme  will  tend  to  be  a  "  natural  " 
one.  As  to  the  branching  habit,  I  have  not  claimed 
that  it  is  characteristic  of  the  wild  pallida  species, 
only  that  it  can  be  obtained  in  seedlings  in  com- 
bination with  all  the  other  typical  pallida  characters 
without  using  trojaua  at  all.  I  have  often  wondered 
where  it  came  from  and  Mr.  Dykes'  reminder  that 
the  branching  habit  is  found  also  in  aphylla  and 
variegata  suggests  the  probable  explanation.  It 
would  be  quite  possible  by  appropriate  crossings 
to  extract  the  branching  character  (or  the  factors 
determining  it),  from  these  species  and  combine 
it  with  the  pallida  characters  of  colour,  size  and 
form.  Since  trojana  has  been  in  cultivation  for 
fifty  years,  it  is,  of  course,  open  to  suggest  that  it 
had  been  crossed  into  some  of  the  older  varieties, 
and  that  is  where  the  branching  habit  of  these 
seedlings  really  came  from.  It  may  be  so,  but 
certainly  I  can  see  no  evidence  of  trojana  in 
Princess  Beatrice,  Mme.  Chereau  or  Cordelia,  from 
which  these  highly  branched  seedlings  came.  On 
the  other  hand,  since  nothing  is  known  of  the  origin 
of  trojana,  it  is  equally  open  to  suggest  that  the 
branching  habit  which  it  displays  is  derived  from 
some  long  ago  crossing  of  variegata  or  aphylla  with 
pallida  or  macrantha — perhaps  by  some  old 
Trojan  horticulturist — which  Homer  has  neglected 
to  record. — A.  J.  Bliss. 


THE    FATE    OF    DOUGLAS. 

nPHE  illustration  on  this  page  is  prepared  from 
an  engraving  which  appeared  in  a  book 
entitled  "  Tales  About  Plants  "  (iS^q),  by  Peter 
Parley,  and  depicts  the  fate  of  Douglas,  of  which 
much   has   been   published   in   these   columns.     In 


THE       FATE       OF       DOUGLAS. 
From  "  Tales  about  Plants." 

the  Journal  kept  by  Douglas,  1823-1827,  pub- 
lished by  the  Royal  Horticviltural  Society,  appears 
an  account  of  what  is  known  of  the  life  and 
death  of  Douglas.— B.  E.  A. 

APPLE    BEAUTY    OF    KENT. 

T  CAN  fully  endorse  Mr.  H.  Turner's  rem£.rk3 
on  this  Apple  (page  242),  excepting  that  its 
season  here  is  nearer  November  to  end  of  January. 
With  us  it  is  a  great  bearer,  big  fruit,  and  abso- 
lutely the  best  culinary  Apple  we  have,  cooking 
to  a  clear  amber  jelly  of  delicious  flavour.  But  just 
a  word  of  warning.  I  was  speaking  to  a  prospec- 
tive planter  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  s 
Hall  enthusiastically  of  its  merits  when  Mr.  Leak 
(who  knows  most  of  what  is  known  of  the  com- 
mercial value  of  fruits)  interrupted  and  said, 
"  Don't  preach  Beauty  of  Kent  to  my  friend.  We 
have  tried  it  over  and  over  again  and  it  is  an 
absolute  failure  at  Wisbech."  It  would  seem  that 
this  fine  Apple  is  spoilt  by  too  good  a  soil,  and  is 
at  its  best  on  the  stiff  clay  with  which  we  have  to 
contend  in  this  district. — Chas.  E.  Peakson, 
Lou'dham. 

CABBAGE    WHITES    AND    BRASSICA 
SEEDLINGS. 

A  LTHOUGH  it  is  somewhat  early  to  think  of 
Cabbage  White  butterflies,  the  time  will 
come  when  this  pest  will  have  to  be  combated. 
Although  most  of  the  trouble  from  this  source 
arises  when  the  plants  are  in  their  permanent 
positions  and  growing  well,  there  are  times  when 
the  seed-beds  of  Brassicas  receive  attention  from 
the  butterfly.  In  bad  cases  the  whole  of  the 
seedlings  may  be  ruined.  I  remember  a  case  where 
this  happened  about  three  years  ago.  iThe  Whites 
were  everywhere  and  laid  their  eggs  on  everything — 
even  such  things  as  Turnips.  That  year  I  had  a 
small  bed  of  seedlings  which  had  been  partly 
covered  with  wire-netting  of  r-inch  mesh  in  order 
to  protect  the  plants  from  the  birds.  For  some 
reason  this  netting  was  never  removed.  Then  came 
the  butterflies.  Needless  to  say,  the  seed-bed  did  not 
escape  their  attention.  In  course  of  time  the  eggs 
hatched  and  then  it  was  noticed  that  the  part  of 
the  bed  which  had  been  covered  with  the  netting 
entirely  escaped  the  caterpillars.  Probably  this 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  butterfly  could  not 
fly  through  the  mesh.  Verb.  sap. — Clarence 
PoNTiNG,  Throxcnby,  Great  Missenden. 
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By    EDWARD    H.    WOODALL. 


years.  The  genial  rains  liave  swelled  them  out 
to  a  magnificent  size  that  will  prevent  their 
travelling  ! 


IN  these  fair  days,  when  summer  has  come  to 
these  southern  lands,  one  realises  on  looking 
round  how  much  we  owe  to  the  patient 
work  of  hybridisers  and  seed  selectors 
which  has  so  enriched  our  gardens.  How 
badly  we  should  fare  if  we  had  to  go  back  twenty 
or  thirty  years,  and  yet  there  are  old  favourites 
that  we  at  least  cannot  part  with.  But  there  are 
two  sides  or  more  to  everything,  and  I  had  a  rude 
shock  the  other  day  in  the  blooming  of  some 
hybrid  Iris,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  I.  Susiana 
and  pallida  dalmatica,  from  wliich  I  had  fondly 
ioped  great  things,  and  when  a  flower  had  appeared 
on  a  seedling  with  I.  Susiana  foliage,  the  dis- 
appointment was  great  when  the  single  bloom 
turned  out  a  thin  flower  of  pallida  dalmatica 
style  on  a  short  stem  like  Susiana,  inferior  to  both 
parents.  And,  again,  a  cross  of  Gladiolus  of 
insignis  type  with  one  of  the  so-called  winter- 
flowering  types  has  produced  only  flo%vers  inferior 
to  both  parents.  So  patience  and  perseverance 
must  be  the  motto  ! 

Roses  in  the  hands  of  specialists  have  made 
great  strides  in  many  ways,  but  the  number  of 
new  varieties  needs  much  selection  nowadays. 
The  other  day  I  had  the  rare  pleasure  of  seeing 
a  perfect  bloom  of  the  almost  forgotten  Cloth  of 
Gold  Rose  before  it  had  opened  out  to  a  flat 
flower  that  modern  rosarians  would  perhaps 
despise,  but  at  its  happiest  moment  of  half-open 
flowers  there  are  few  more  lovely  Roses  than  this 
even  in  these  days.  What  a  surprise  and  a 
pleasure  it  must  have  been  to  its  raiser  in  the 
long  ago  'forties  ! 

The  same  day  a  friend  brought  me  a  bloom 
of    a    Rose    Mrs.    A.    Waddell,    of    which     high 


well  repays  such  an  attention.  The  Golden 
Mermaid  is  also  indebted  to  the  bracteata,  but 
this  time  as  a  parent,  not  a  foster  mother,  and  a 
closely  similar  flower  has  been  raised  on  this 
coast  from  Rosa  gigantea,  which  has  a  still  larger 
flower  than  Mermaid,  but  will  not,  I  expect,  be 
so  free  an  autumn  and  winter  bloomer,  as  R. 
gigantea  is  only  a  spring  bloomer,  and  a  very 
capricious  one  also  ! 

The  hybrid  Bougainvilla;a  Maud  Chettleburgh 
has  this  year  fully  proved  its  superiority  over  the 
B.  speciosa.  But  it  requires  time  to  cover  a 
good  large  space,  and  also  a  favourable  season 
like  this,  to  show  its  real  worth,  and  the  verdict 
of  friends  is  unanimous  that  it  is  far  more  beautiful 
than  the  well  kno%vn  B.  spectabilis,  and  certainly 
flowering  more  freely  with  rather  less  luxuriance 
of  growth,  which  is  a  thing  to  be  commended. 
There  is  also  a  form  of  B.  lateritia  which  in  some 
sheltered  situations  and  soils  produces  bracts 
that  may  fairly  be  called  red,  not  the  brick  dust 
red  that  is  more  usually  seen,  and  which  is  a 
wonderful  background  for  a  grouping  of  Madonna 
Lilies  now  in  their  glory.  I  hear  a  tale  of  a  yellow 
Bougainvilleea  discovered  in  India,  but  until  I 
have  seen  this  new  wonder  I  shall  refrain  from 
any  remarks.  What  will  be  the  next  "break," 
I  wonder  ? 

Of  flowering  shrubs  the  Chinese  Hawthorn 
Osteomeles  anthyllidifolia  has  been  much  admired, 
and  its  preference  for  an  arid,  barren  bank  where 
nothing  else  but  Cistus  wiU  exist,  makes  it  a 
desirable  slirub  for  some  gardens  on  this  coast. 
Sophora  viciifolia  is  another  useful  and 
thorny  shrub  for  similar  soils  and  positions, 
while  the  beautiful  Sophora  secundiflora  demands 


ROSA    GIGANTEA,     THE     PARENT     OF     MANY    SEEDLINGS. 


praise  had  appeared  in  print,  and  we  both 
agreed  that  in  this  climate  at  any  rate  it  was 
only  fit  for  the  rubbish-heap,  in  spite  of  its  fine 
foliage,  so  we  turned  with  satisfaction  to  the 
gorgeous  golden  beauty  of  that  tender  Rose 
Georges  Schwartz,  which  will  only  thrive  and 
show  its  true  colours  when  grafted  on  Rosa 
Jbracteata    (the    Macartney   Rose),    but   which   so 


a  rather  moister  and  more  sheltered  place 
to  show  off  its  one-sided  corymbs  of  Wistaria- 
like flowers  with  a  curious  scent,  that  rather 
nestle  down  in  the  evergreen  and  pinnate 
foliage. 

It  is  worth  while  putting  on  record  that  the 
first  Cherries  were  ripe  by  April  25,  quite  the 
earliest     date     I    have    recorded    during    twenty 


THE  AMERICAN  ROSE 

ANNUAL 

By       '■  S  O  M  E  R  s  .  " 

I  HAVE  had  sent  to  me  (and  am  grateful 
for  the  gift)  a  copy  of  the  American  Rose 
Aimual  for  1920 — a  neat  book,  well  printed 
and  illustrated,  and  chock-full  of  Rof!e 
matter,  which,  for  English  readers,  ought 
to  possess  a  novelty  and  freshness  which  it  can 
hardly  possess  even  for  Americans,  inasmuch  as 
it  considers  the  Rose  from  an  essentially  American 
standpoint.  It  may  be  objected  that  a  Rose  is 
a  Rose,  and  that  Rose-growing  in  America  cannot 
materially  differ  from  Rose-growing  in  Britain. 
France,  Australia  or  elsewhere.  A  perusal  of  this 
Aimual  will  effectually  correct  any  such  mis- 
conception. We  are  reminded  therein  of  the 
vastness  of  America,  of  its  wide  range  of  latitude 
and  consequent  diversity  of  climate,  and  of  its 
liability  to  continental  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
such  as  the  moist  and  equable  temperature  of  this 
country  never  knows,  so  that  a  Rose  may  be  a 
weed  in  Great  Britain  and  yet  an  impossibility 
in  the  United  States.  The  case  being  as  it  is. 
it  is  eminently  right  and  reasonable  that  America 
should  turn  its  thoughts  to  the  creation  of  a 
race  of  Roses  which,  when  it  arrives,  will  be 
properly  termed  American.  This  strain  of  Roses 
is  already  in  the  making,  if  it  is  not  indeed  alreadv 
an  accomplished  fact,  though  a  glance  at  certain 
tables  which  appear  in  the  Annual  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  British  and  French  Roses  still  bulk 
largely  in  the  American  total.  No  doubt  America 
will  always  be  eager  to  grow  good  Roses  of  any 
provenanrf-  that  suit  any  of  the  many  American 
climates,  as  of  course  we  shall  be,  on  our  side, 
to  welcome  good  American  Roses ;  but  mean- 
while America  has  set  itself  courageously  and 
intelligently  to  create  a  race  of  its  own.  With 
this  in  view  its  vast  superficies  has  been  marked 
out  raapwise  in  zones,  and  test-gardens  have 
been  formed  in  various  latitudes  (for  instance,  in 
Washington  and  Portland,  Oregon)  where  Roses 
may  be  scientifically  tested.  We  on  oiu:  side 
have  long  been  considering  the  need  of  an  experi- 
mental Rose  ground.  In  America,  apparently, 
to  consider  is  to  act. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive 
articles  in  this  Annual  deals  with  the  results  of 
a  scientific  two-year  test  of  new  Roses  carried 
out  in  the  experimental  garden  at  Portland 
(Oregon),  when  Columbia,  a  new  silver-pink  Rose, 
raised  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Hill,  of  Richmond.  Ind., 
was  found  to  be  the  best  variety  for  outdoor 
culture,  receiving  various  gold  medals  as  the  meed 
of  its  deserts.  The  methods  of  testing  may  be 
of  interest.  The  testing  ground  is  divided  into 
three  sections.  In  the  first  section  the  Roses 
are  treated  with  expert  skill  and  attention,  so 
as  to  ensm-e  the  most  perfect  development  of 
which  they  are  severally  capable.  In  the  second 
section  they  receive  the  treatment  which  "  the 
average  gardener  gives  his  Roses."  In  the  third, 
which  is  removed  to  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  other  two  sections,  the  Roses  are  smrendered 
to  the  contending  forces  of  Nature,  hurtful  or 
salutary,  so  that  the  disease-resisting  qualities 
of  the  varieties  may  be  ascertained.  Here  no 
spraying  or  protection  is  practised.  The  system 
of  scoring  in  its  entirety  is  too  elaborate  and 
exhaustive  to  be  given  here ;  but  points  are 
assigned  for  novelty,  colour,  fragrance,  lasting 
quality,  shape,  substance,  petalage,  size,  blooming 
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quality,  hardiness,  foliage,  growth  and  stem — 
the  maximum  of  points  being  100,  of  which 
Columbia  secured  9S.66.  The  "  best  dwarf  Rose 
for  general  outdoor  cultivation "  was  also 
Columbia,  while  the  "  best  climbing  Rose  for 
general  outdoor  cultivation  "  was  Climbing  Lady 
Hillingdon,  submitted  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Hicks,  of 
Hurst,  Berks.  England.  In  all,  thirty-five  seed- 
lings or  sports  were  under  test,  and  all  had  had 
at  least  two  growing  seasons. 

Most  instructive  also  for  British  Rose-growers 
is  the  report  furnished  by  Mr.  F.  L.  Mulford 
(Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington)  on 
the  "National  Rose  Test-garden  to  Date."  In 
this  report  will  be  found  an  exhaustive  table 
showing  the  degree  of  persistence  in  flowering 
for  all  our  best  Roses  throughout  five  months — 
June  to  October  inclusive.  This  tabulated  state- 
ment represents  an  enormous  amount  of  pains- 
taking labour.  The  Roses  are  classed  Hybrid 
Perpetual,  Hybrid  Tea  and  Tea  Roses,  Rugosa 
Hybrids,  etc.,  the  number  of  plants  of  the  varieties 
under  observation  varying  from  one  to  six.  For 
«ach  variety  listed  are  given  the  following 
particulars  :  date  of  first  bloom,  average  number 
of  blooms  for  each  month  June  to  October 
inclusive,  and  total  of  blooms  for  these  five 
months.  According  to  this  test  one  of  the  most 
constant  bloomers  is  Alfred  Colomb.  General 
Washington  is  a  H.P.  of  very  persistent  blooming 
quality ;  so  is  .Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman-Crawford. 
Among  Teas  or  Hybrid  Teas  Griiss  an  Teplitz 
comes  easily  first,  closely  followed  by  Miss 
Genevieve  Clark,  a  Rose  which  I  do  not  know. 
Some  of  the  H.P.  Roses  show  up  badly  as 
perpetuals,  Baroness  Rothschild  for  example : 
but  in  the  long  list  of  Teas  and  Hybrid 
Teas  there  are  few  varieties  that  do  not  show 
more  or  less  bloom  for  each  of  the  five 
months. 

Somewhere  in  this  Aiuiual  objection  is  raised 
(as  it  has  often  been  raised  elsewhere)  to  the 
use  of  the  word  "  perpetual "  to  indicate  the 
continuous  blooming  quality  of  certain  Roses. 
But  surely  the  American  substitute  of  "  ever- 
blooming  "  is  more  unblushingly  inaccurate  than 
even  "  perpetual  "  :  for  while  "  perpetual  "  after 
all  means,  in  the  literal  sense,  only  "  persistent," 
"  ever-blooming "  asserts  that  a  Rose  blooms 
twelve  months  out  of  the  twelve,  whereas  any 
Rose  known  to  me,  except  perhaps  the  old  China, 
does  exceedingly  well  if  it  blooms  for  five  months. 
I  would  suggest  "  semestral "  as  not  quite  such 
a  startling  misnomer  as  "  ever-blooming."  When 
America  gets  its  Roses  to  bloom  twelve  months 
out  of  the  twelve,  the  term  "ever-blooming" 
may  be  appropriately  revived. 

Any  notice  of  this  book,  however  slight,  would 
be  culpably  incomplete,  if  it  did  not  remark  the 
extent  and  quality  of  the  editing.  The  Annual 
is  well  and  capably  edited.  But  good  editing  is 
not  a  rare  accomplishment.  The  Annual  of  our 
own  National  Rose  Society  is  well  edited.  What 
excites  my  admiring  wonder  in  the  editing  of  the 
American  .Annual  is  its  drastic  thoroughness. 
The  editor,-  Mr.  J.  Horace  McFarland,  besides 
•writing  a  preface  and  some  half  dozen  articles  of 
greater  or  less  length,  all,  in  their  several  ways, 
good  and  useful,  allows  no  contributed  article 
to  appear  without  the  encouragement  and  support 
of  an  editorial  note  or  preface,  so  that,  from  first 
to  last,  there  must  be  well  on  for  a  score  of  such 
prefatory  notes.  Editing,  as  we  know,  is  a  common 
form  of  accomplishment,  all  degrees  and  kinds  of 
which  one  falls  in  with  at  one  time  or  another  ; 
but  I  cannot  remember  any  other  example  so 
indefatigable  and  completely  pervasive  as  Mr. 
McFarland's,  yet  full  of  bonhomie,  enthusiasm 
for  the  Rose,  and  genial  appreciation  of  his  fellow- 
workers  and  their  work. 


DOUBLE  -  FLOWERED 
PEACHES 

A  NUMBER  of  double-flowered  varieties  of  Prunus 
Persica  or  Amygdalus  Persica  are  very  valuable 
spring-flowering  trees.  Commencing  to  flower 
when  a  few  years  old,  the  trees  attain  with  age  a 
height  of  r5  feet  to  25  feet.  The  best  success 
with  the  double  varieties  is  obtained  by  budding 
about      midsummer,     or    soon    after,     using    the 


garden  in  fertile  soil,  and  I  hope  before  long  to 
liave  the  privilege  of  describing  its  characteristics. 
I  learn  that  the  great  Lyons  rosarian  to  whom 
I  have  just  alludid  has  originated  another  yellow 
Rose  which  has  such  fine  attributes  that  it  is  lilt  ly 
to  take  precedence  of  all  existing  varieties  of 
similar  hue ;  and  that,  in  the  light  of  recent 
achievements  in  this  exquisite  direction  (especially 
in  the  "  Emerald  Isle"),  is  saying  much. 

The  new  Hawlmark  Scarlet,  raised  by  Messrs. 
Dickson,  of  Ncwtownards,  and  recently  figured 
unfortunately     without     its     beautiful     colouring 


DOUBLE-FLOWERED     PEACHES. 


Plum    as      the    stock.  As     they     flower      in 

advance  of  the  leaves  a  background  of  ever- 
greens provides  shelter  and  considerably  enhances 
the  beauty  of  the  trees  in  blossom.  Good 
cultivation,  something  similar  to  that  given 
to  fruiting  trees  is  desirable.  Trench  and  manure 
the  ground  previous  to  planting.  Mulch  the  trees 
with  manure  and  decayed  leaves  in  May  to 
encourage  the  liberal  development  of  the  young 
growths.  After  flowering,  pruning  is  desirable  to 
keep  the  large  bushes  or  small  trees  shapely. 
To  prevent  birds  attacking  the  buds  in  early  spring 
spray  with  a  lime-quassia  chip  solution. 

The  double-flowered  varieties  include  Clara 
Meyer,  rich  rose  ;  magnifica,  dark  red ;  flore 
albo  pleno,  flore  roseo  pleno,  the  variety  illustrated, 
and  flore  rubro  pleno.  A.  D. 


ROSES   OF   RECENT 
ORIGIN 

I  H.AVE  many  precious  acquisitions  in  my 
new  garden  at  Gleniron  (in  Kirkmaiden 
Parish,  Wigtownshire)  this  year  ;  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  which  is  a  variety  that 
has  not  yet  been  introduced  by  its  raisers, 
Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Edinburgh.  It  is  a 
bright  yellow  variation  or  derivative  from  that 
famous  creation  of  M.  J.  Pernet  Ducher,  viz., 
Mme.  Edouard  Herriot,  which  for  artistic  fascina- 
tion and  floral  capability  has  not  yet  been 
surpassed.  It  is  growing  at  p/esent  (I  mean  the 
new    variety)    very    vigorously    in    my    sheltered 


in  the  "  Rose  Annual,'  will  prove  a  worthy 
and  finely  contrasted  companion  to  the 
dark-hucd  George  Dickson,  when  planted  side 
by  side. 

Mr.  Arthur  William  Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross, 
has  given  us  many  precious  Roses,  including 
Mermaid  and  Paul's  Scarlet  Climber,  within  the 
last  decade.  To  these  he  has  now  added  those 
grandly  effective  and  floriferous  varieties,  viz., 
Coralie  (hybrid  wichuraiana),  Sea  Foam,  Toreador 
and  Dowager  Countess  of  Roden,  by  which  his 
great  reputation  as  a  raiser  will  doubtless  be 
sustained. 

Mr.  Hugh  Dickon,  of  Belmont  Nurseries. 
Belfast,  has  of  late  added  to  his  achievements 
in  effective  Rose-production  the  followmg  fine 
varieties  of  vigorous  growth  and  charming  huts, 
viz.,  Duchess  of  Abercorn,  of  refined  Picotee  aspect ; 
E.  Godfrey  Brown,  a  valuable  new  crimson ; 
Countess  of  Lonsdale,  a  deep  shade  of  yellow  ; 
Charhs  J  Douglas,  an  intense  scarlet  acquisition  ; 
and  Climbing  H.  V.  Machin,  an  aspiring  form  of 
a  well  known,  radiant  Rose. 

A  splendid  trio  from  the  Irish  nurseries  of  Mr. 
Samuel  McGredy  are  The  Queen  Alexandra,  quite 
worthy,  in  virtue  of  its  unique  attributes  and 
aspect,  to  bear  that  greatly  honoured  name  ; 
and  those  two  notable  yellow  introductions,  viz., 
Cliristine  and  Golden  Emblem,  of  which  the 
latter,  with  its  wealth  of  central  petals  and  its 
ineffable  deep  saffron  suffusion  and  carmine  tinting 
on  the  opening  buds,  is  likely  to  prove  the  more 
enduring  acquisition.  What  we  still  greatly 
desire  is  a  Rose  of  this  special  and  intensely 
artistic  colour,  with  the  vigour  and  imprcs- 
sivencss  of  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Marechal  Ni„l.  or 
Bouquet  d'Or.  D.wid   R.   Willumson. 
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CHINESE 
RHODODENDRONS 

TWENTY-FIVE  years  ago  the  Himalayas 
were  considered  to  be  the  headquarters 
of  the  genus  Rhododendron.  In  these 
few  short  years  so  many  new  species 
have  been  introduced  that  we  have  abun- 
dant evidence  in  our  gardens  to-day  that  China  is  the 
native  habitat  of  the  greatest  number  of  species. 
French  missonaries,  Pere  Delavay,  Abbe  David 
and  Pfere  Fargcs,  sent  home  seeds  of  several  of 
the  earlier  introduced  species  to  Francfe  .  We 
are,  however,  indebted  to  Mr.  Ernest  H,  Wilson, 
Mr.  George  Forrest  and  those  who  have  so 
generously  financed  their  expeditions,  for  by  far 
the  larger  number  of  new  species  recently  intro- 
duced from  China.  To-day  upwards  of  300  named 
species  are  in  cultivation,  and  many  more  seedlings 
are  growing  under  numbers. 

Thanks  to  the  hybridist.  Rhododendrons  are 
our  most  valuable  evergreen  flowering  shrubs, 
and  the  Azaleas  supply  the  richest  colouring  in 
the  pleasure  grotmds  during  May  and  early  June. 
The  newer  Chinese  species  appear  to  possess  almost 
boundless  possibilities  in  the  hands  of  the  hybridist. 
Some  indication  of  the  wide  variation  in  their 
foliage  and  flowers  may  be  gathered  from  the 
illustrations.  In  sheltered  positions  the  first 
flowers  of  R.  sutchuenense  open  during  January. 
Onwards  until  July  and  August  a  succession  of 
flowers  open  with  unflagging  interest,  terminating 
with  R.  auriculatum.  This  species  and  R.  discolor 
(illustrated),  which  flowers  about  midsummer, 
should  in  the  hands  of  the  breeder  give  us  a  valu- 
able race  of  siunmer-flowering  evergreen   species. 


RHODODENDRON  MICR.\NTHUM. 


Rhododendrons   as  a 

whole    are   well 

known     to    prefer    a 

somewhat    moist 

position    and  shelter 

from      the      midday 

sun.      It     is    doubly 

necessary    when 

planting    the  species 

n  amed      to      give 

shelter,     or     the 

blossoms     are     very 

short-lived,     opening 

as    they    do    in    the 

height  of  summer. 
As     an    indication 

of    how    widely    the 

newer     introductions 

vary    in    habit,    col- 
lectors  tell    us    that 

in     China     R.     calo- 

phytum   is   an   ever- 
green  shrub   or   tree 

up  to  50   feet    high, 

while     leaves      on 

some    of    the   plants 

in  cultivation  exceed 

ift.     in    length. 

At     the     other    ex- 
treme  we    have     R. 

prostratum     a      few 

inches   high,  and   R. 

intricatum  with 

leaves    a   quarter  of    an  inch  to  half  an  inch  in 

length.     Similar  comparisons  may  be  made  in  the 

flowers.      R.    discolor    and    R.    auriculatum    have 

blossoms     4     inches     to    6    inches    in    diameter, 

while  the  flowers  of  R.  micranthum  (illustrated) 
are  a  third  of  an  inch  to  half  an 
inch  across. 

With  such  a  varied  and  interesting 
genus  of  plants  no  wonder  can  be 
expressed  at  the  enthusiasm  of  amateur 
and  professional  horticulturists  in  the 
Rhododendron  family.  The  war  obvi- 
ously has  hindered  developments 
during  the  last  five  years,  but  interest 
now  must  expand  in  all  directions 
with  so  much  valuable  material  at 
hand. 

Peat  has  been  considered  indispens- 
able for  the  cultivation  of  Rhododen- 
drons, but  while  a  certain  amount 
may  be  used  with  advantage,  the 
fact  that  it  contains  no  lime  is  the 
reason  why  Rhododendrons  revel  in 
districts  where  peat  is  abundant.  Mr. 
Forrest  is  of  the  opinion  that  some 
at  least  of  the  new  species  should 
thrive  in  soil  containing  lime,  and  it 
will  be  interesting  to  watch  experi- 
ments in  this  direction.  In  the  light 
sandy  loam  at  Kew  Rhododendrons 
are  a  leading  feature.  When  preparing 
beds  or  stations  for  Rhododendrons 
leaf-mould  is  freely  mixed  with  the  Kew 
soil.  Truck-loads  of  peat  have  been 
used  in  days  gone  by,  but  the  amount 
used  has  gradually  diminished,  and 
frequenters  of  Kew  will  admit  that 
I  lie  plants  have  not  suffered  in  con- 
sequence. 

While  some  shelter  from  the  heat 
of  the  midday  sun  is  an  advantage 
in  the  cultivation  of  oiu:  present  race 
of  evergreen  hybrid  Rhododendrons, 
with  at  least  a  considerable  nimiber 
of  the  new  Chinese  species  shelter 
is  most  important.  R  sutchuenense, 
R.    Williamsianum    and    R.    oreodoxa. 


RHODODENDRON     DISCOLOR. 


for  example,  because  they  flower  early  in  the  yea  r, 
and  R.  discolor  and  R.  auriculatum  require  shelter 
for  the  flowers  in  June,  July  and  August.  Other 
species  indicate  by  thtir  behaviour  in  our  gardens 
that  they  are  shade-loving  species,  R.  Souliei, 
R.  oreotrephes  and  R.  orbiculare  (rotundifolium) 
being  notable  examples.  How  best  to  provide  the 
desired  shelter  will  -largely  depend  on  local  con- 
ditions. Shrubbery  borders,  usually  with  a 
western  aspect,  may  provide  exactly  the  con- 
ditions suitable  for  Rhododendrons.  On  some 
estates  clearances  have  been  made  or  breaks  in 
the  woodland  have  been  utilised  with  considerable 
success  and  at  no  great  expense,  development  and 
expansion  proceeding  as  the  plants  grow  and 
their  numbers  increase. 

Seeds  provide  a  ready  method,  and  with  few 
exceptions  the  best  means  of  increasing  the  Chinese 
species.  R.  impeditum  (fastigiate  group)  flowvrs 
in  eighteen  months  from  seeds,  R.  racjmosum  in 
two  years,  and  R.  Souliei  and  R.  oreotrephes  in 
three  or  four  years.  Cuttings  of  numerous  species 
root  readily  in  a  slightly  heated  propagating 
house.  The  greatest  success  is  attained  when 
plants  to  provide  the  cuttings  are  grown  under  glass. 

A  very  considerable  niuuber  of  the  Chinese 
introduC. ions  are  valuable  rock  garden  shrubs. 
Notable  examples  are  R.  intricatum,  R.  impedi- 
tum, R.  flavidum,  R.  Williamsianum,  R.  pro- 
cumbens,  R.   hippophffioides  and  R.  Sargentianum. 

R.  Souliei.— First  introduced  by  Mr.  E  H. 
Wilson  when  collecting  in  Western  China  for 
Messrs.  Veitch  in  1905.  R.  Souliei  flowers  in 
May,  and  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  ever- 
green Rhododendrons  in  cultivation.  It  has 
attractive  glaucous,  heart-shaped  leaves  2  inches 
to  3  inches  long  and  rl  inches  to  2  inches  wide. 
The  dainty  open  saucer-shaped  flowers  are  2  inches 
to  3  inches  in  diameter,  pale  rose  in  colour,  and 
there  is  also  a  white  variety.  Mr.  Wilson  gives 
the  height  as  up  to  8  feet.  The  plant  which 
supplied  the  spray  illustrated  is  half  that  height 
at  present.  So  far  the  cultivation  of  R.  Souliei 
cannot  be  described  as  abundantly  successful. 
The  plants  certainly  require  shelter,  and  no  doubt 
enthusiasts  will  persevere  with  such  a  fascinating 
yet  irritatingly  difficult  subject. 
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species,    fliis 


R.  micranthum. — An  ewrgreen  bushy  species 
3  feet  to  5  feet  or  more  in  height,  this  distinct 
Rhododendron  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a 
Ledum.  It  has  lanceolate  Itavts  up  to  i  J  inches 
long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  half  an  inch  wide. 
The  small  white  flowers  opening  during  June  and 
July  are  closely  borne  in  rounded  racemes.  R. 
micranthum  is  a  native  of  North  and  Central 
China,  also  Manchuria.  It  is  an  easy  plant  to 
grow,  and  can  be  rapidly  increased  by  seeds, 
cuttings  and  layering. 

R.  decorum. — This  species  belongs  to  the 
Fortunei  group  of  Rhododendrons  with  the  seven- 
lobcd  corolla.  It  flowers  in  May  and  early  June. 
The  blossoms  are  white  or  pink  tinted  and  pleasingly 
fragrant.  It  has  distinct  leathery  grey-green 
leaves  and  grows  freely,  giving  evidence  of  ulti- 
mately becoming  big  bushes  with  attractive  large 
evergreen  leavts. 

R.  discolor. — A  July-flowcring 
is  a  robust  Rhodododendjon  with 
Laurel-like  evergreen  leaves.  It 
has  large  funnel-shaped  flowers, 
white  or  pink  tinted,  4  inches  or 
more  in  diameter  and  with  plenty 
of  substance.  It  is  free-flowering, 
and  should  prove  of  great  value 
to  the  hybridist  in  breeding  a 
summer-flowering  race  of  large- 
leaved  Rhododendrons. 

With  a  subject  so  full  of  interest 
and  abundant  material  to  select 
from  it  is  difficult  to  limit  the 
number  of  species  mentioned. 
Where  conditions  are  ideal  for 
Rhododendrons  and  space  permits, 
the  enthusiast  will  say  all  are 
deserving  a  place,  each  has  some 
particular  merit.  In  addition  to 
1  hose  already  given,  the  following  are 
distinct ;  R.  adenopodum,  R.  Augus- 
tinii,  R.  brachyanthum,  R.  rubi- 
ginosum,  R.  siderophyllum,  R. 
villosum  and  R.  yanthinum.     A.  0. 


KURUME     AZALEAS 

From    the    Bulletin    0/    the    Massachusetts    Horticultuial    Society. 


ATTENTION  is  called  to  a  recent  exhibit 
of  new  .\zaleas  shown  by  the  Arnold 
.\rboretum,  Harvard  University.  These 
L  plants,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
'  in  number  in  more  than  fifty  named 
varieties,  were  found  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson  in  a 
garden  at  Kurume,  a  town  on  the  southern  island 
of  Kyushu,  Japan,  in  1918.  They  were  secured 
for  the  Arboretum  after  long  negotiations  and  at 
very  considerable  expense,  and  were  sent  to  this 
country. 

.At  the  Panama- Pacific  Exposition,  San  Francisco, 
in  tgrs,  a  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  a  collection 
of  thirty  plants  of  these  Azaleas  in  twelve  varieties  ; 
these    plants    were    afterwards    sold.     No    other 


Rhododendron 
(Azalea)    Kaempferi 


A  NATIVE  of  Japan,  this  Azalea 
is  allied  to  the  Chinese  Azalea 
indica :  in  fact,  it  may  be 
described  as  the  representative  of 
that  species  in  the  land  of  the 
Rising  Sun.  R.  Ka^mpferi  was 
introduced  to  America  by  Professor 
Sargent  following  his  visit  to  Japan 
in  1892.  It  was  introduced  to  this 
country  a  couple  of  years  later, 
and  has  proved  a  much  hardier  and  better  plant 
than  R.  indicum  for  general  outdoor  cultivation. 
Flowering  at  the  end  of  April  and  during  May, 
as  indicated  by  the  illustration  the  bushes  are 
very  free.  The  plants  vary  in  habit  and  show- 
considerable  variation  in  the  colour  of  the  blossoms 
which  include  light  icd,  rosy  red.  rose  and  rosy 
purple.  As  a  safeguard  for  the  early  flowers, 
plant  the  bushes  in  sheltered  positions,  where 
they  will  suffer  little,  if  any,  harm  from  late  spring 
frosts.  Seeds,  cuttings  and  layers  provide  ready 
methods  of  propagation.  The  plants  may  be 
described  as  partially  evergreen,  for  in  mild  winters 
few  of  the  leaves  fall  until  the  new  ones  develop 
in  spring  •  but  during  severe  winters  the  twigs 
become  practically  leafless.  R,  Kasmpferi  promises 
to  grow  into  large  bushes  and  is  proving  a  very 
valuable  greenhouse  plant,  gently  forcing  into 
flower  readily  in  the  early  months  of  the  year. 


AZ.\LE.^     K.^MPFERI     IN     E.\RLV     M.W. 

fexhibit  of  these  .Azaleas,  which  botanists  now 
consider  forms  of  Azalea  obtusa,  has  been  made 
in  .America  or  Europe.  In  1916,  at  Mr.  Wilson's 
suggestion,  Mr.  John  S.  .Ames  of  North  Easton 
procured  a  number  of  small  plants  of  these  .Azaleas 
from  the  Yokohama  Nursery  Company ;  they 
arrived  in  the  spring  of  rgry,  and  this  was  the 
first  importation  of  Kurume  Azaleas  into  the 
Eastern  States.  These  plants  have  grown  well 
and  flowered  profusely,  and  their  beauty  and 
charm  is  the  delight  of  their  owner  and  his  friends. 
This  race  of  lovely  .Azaleas  is  remarkable  for 
the  abundance  of  its  flowers  and  the  lustre  and 
purity  of  their  colours.  The  flowers  vary  from 
pink  to  rose,  cerise,  lavender,  mauve  to  magenta, 
salmon,  vermilion,  bright  red  to  deep  scarlet 
and  to  purest  white.  Many  of  them  have  a 
petaloid  calyx  and  hose-in-hose  flowers.  In  such 
flowers  the  stamens,   which  are  always  five,   and 


the  pistil  are  perfect,  and  there  is  no  malformation: 
as  in  ordinary  double  flowers.  The  anthers, 
which  are  light  to  dark,  varying  with  the  colour 
of  the  corolla,  add  not  a  little  to  the  pleasing 
appearance  of  the  flowers. 

It  seems  incredible  that  after  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  of  intercourse  with  Japan 
the  occidental  nations    should  not    have    known 
before  Mr.  Wilson's  journeys  in  that  country  all 
about  this  beautiful  race  of  garden  plants  which 
has  been  developed  to  perfection  by  the  flower- 
loving   Japanese.     This  is,   however,    the   case   in 
regard  to  the   Kurume  Azaleas.     It  is  true  that  ■ 
one  kind  named   Hinodcgiri  has  been  introduced 
into   this   country  in   quantity   for   several   years 
past     and     has     become     quite     a 
favourite,  especially  in   the  Pacific 
States.     It  is  also  true,  that  an  old 
inhabitant    of   our   gardens.   Azalea 
amoena,  with  its   magenta-coloured 
flowers,       and       the      red-flowered 
Azalea     obtusa      belong     to      the 
Kurume  group,   but  these  are   not 
the     best    kinds,    and     there    are 
hundreds   of  varieties.    In   Bailey's 
"  Standard    Cyclopedia    of     Horti- 
culture"  V   (1916)  the  above  three 
kinds    are     mentioned,      and     the 
existence  of  others  is  briefly  hinted 
at.      In     England     these     Kurume 
.Azaleas    appear    to    be    no    better 
known    than    here.     Bean    in     his 
"  Trees   and  Shrubs   Hardy  in   the 
British    Isles,"     published   in    r9i4, 
makes  no  mention  of  them  ;   Millais, 
in    his    monograph    of    the    genus 
Rhododendron,    published  in   1917, 
says   a   few   complimentary    words 
about    them    and   lists     about     a 
dozen  under  "  Japanese  R.  indicum 
or   R.   indieum-amoenura  hybrids." 
Mr.     Wilson,    to    whom    we    are 
indebted  for  most  of   this   informa- 
tion, informs  us  that  it  was  durin? 
the    Arnold   .Arboretum   Expedition: 
to  Japan  in  1914  that  he  first  became 
acquainted     with     these     Kurume 
Azaleas  when  visiting   at  Hatogaya 
a  few   miles   north    of   Tokyo,    the 
garden  of  a  Mr.  Oishi  who  special- 
ised in  these   flowers.     The   plants 
were    very  sniall,   but   Mr.   Wilsoa 
was  allowed  to    make    a    complete 
collection    of    dried   specimens   for 
the     herbarium     of     the      Arnokl 
Arboretum.     Curiously    enough    in 
and      around      Tokyo     itself     he 
found     that    the     Azaleas    amoena,     obtusa    and 
Hinodegiri  were   commonly  grown,  but   no  others 
of  the  group. 

On  the  .Arnold  .Arboretum  Expedition  in  1917-10 
it  was  determined  to  make  a  full  investigation  of 
these  .Azaleas,  to  visit  the  city  where  they  have 
been  originated  and  the  mountain  on  which  the 
wild  parents  were  reported  to  grow.  Opportunity 
came  in  1918  and,  to  Mr.  Wilson's  great  gooil 
fortune,  he  had  as  companion  Mr.  H.  Suzuki,  the 
head  of  the  Yokohama  Nursery  Company  and  a 
most  important  personage  in  Japanese  horticulture. 
The  city  of  Kurume  is  on  the  island  of  Kyushu 
and  some  800  miles  south  by  west  from  Tokyo. 
They  arrived  there  on  May  3  to  find  the  .Azaleas 
in  full  perfection  of  bloom.  "  I  went  prepared," 
says  Mr.  Wilson.  "  to  see  a  display  of  blossoms, 
but  the  entrancing  beauty  of  mjTiads  of  delicately 
coloured  flowers  covering  a  multitude  of  shapely 
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grown  plants  surpassed  my  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. The  gardens  of  Messrs.  .^kashi  and  Kuwano, 
the  two  leading  specialists,  were  veritable  fairy- 
lands, and  I  gasped  with  astonishment  whf'n  I 
realised  that  garden-lovers  of  America  and  Europe 
knew  virtually  nothing  of  this  wealth  of  beauty. 
Most  of  the  plants  were  trained  into  low  standards 
each  about  20  inches  high  with  a  flattened  or  convex 
crown  some  18  inches  through,  and  were  monu- 
ments to  the  patience  and  cultural  skill  of  the 
Japanese  gardener.  Other  shapes  there  were, 
but  this  was  the  favourite  and  most  effective. 
The  flowers,  each  about  half  to  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  across  and  borne  in  clusters  of  from  two 
to  several  at  the  end  of  every  twig,  were  in  such 
profusion  as  to  almost  completely  hide  the  leaves. 
If  a  fault  could  be  found  it  was  that  the  flowers 
were  too  numerous." 

Specialists  in  Kurume  recognise  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  sorts  and  each  has  a  name, 
but  the  distinguishing  points  are 
often  too  slight  for  the  uninitiated 
to  appreciate.  More  than  fifty 
kinds  are  quite  distinct  one  from 
the  other,  though  for  practical  pur- 
poses they  may  be  reduced  to  about 
twenty-five.  Messrs.  Akashi  and 
Kuwano  selected  as  the  very  best 
the  following  six  :  Takasago  (pure 
pink,  hose-in-hose),  Azumakagami 
(deep  pink),  Kiriu  (deep  rose, 
shading  to  silvery  rose),  Kumonouye 
(pure  salmon),  Kmraiuohima  (ver- 
milion, hose-in-hose),  Kurenoyuki 
(white,  hose-in-hose). 

Messrs,  Wilson  and  Suzuki  visited 
all  the  principal  gardens  and  spent 
several  hours  in  that  of  Mr.  Kijiro 
Akashi,  who  for  more  than  forty 
years  has  assiduously  devoted 
himself  to  the  development  of 
these  Azaleas,  and  has  raised  from 
seeds  and  perpetuated  by  cuttings 
nearly  all  the  forms  in  cultivation. 
In  his  garden  is  the  finest  of  all 
<;ollections,  and  the  loving  pride 
with  which  this  grand  old  gardener 
pointed  out  the  particular  merits 
of  this  or  that  pet  can  be  appre- 
•ciated  only  by  those  whose  lives 
have  been  passed  in  close  com- 
panionship with  plants.  In  this 
^garden  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Suzuki 
made  a  selection  of  forty-three  of 
the  best  sorts  in  duplicate,  and  later 
this  was  increased-  to  fifty-two 
Muds.  On  .-^pril  24,  1919,  this  col- 
lection was  unpacked  at  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  and  all  the  plants 
I  found  to  be    alive,    and,    consider-  DOG 

ing  the  length  of  their  journey, 
in  good  condition.  For  this  thanks  are  due  to 
the  skilful  packers  of  the  Yokohama  Nursery 
Company,  to  whom  the  task  was  entrusted. 
Making  the  selection  was  much  easier  than  per- 
suading Mr.  Akashi  to  part  with  his  plants,  though, 
with  true  old-time  Japanese  politeness,  he  offered 
any  or  all  that  he  had.  He  loved  his  plants, 
and  one  fully  understands  his  sadness  when  the 
time  to  part  with  them  actually  came. 

Mr.  Akashi  kindly  furnished  Mr.  Wilson  with  the 
.details  of  the  history  of  these  Azaleas  as  far  as 
it  is  known.  They  were  originated  by  a  Japanese 
^gentleman  named  Motozo  Sakamoto,  who  lived 
in  the  city  of  Kiuume  about  one  hundred  years 
ago.  The  parents  came  from  sacred  Kirishima- 
yama  (a  volcanic  mountain  in  south  Kyushu 
■still  active),  but  whether  brought  from  there  by 
Mr.  Sakamoto  or  given  to  him  by  some  pilgrim  is 
■uncertain,    .^t     anv    rate    he    cultivated    several 


varieties  and  raised  and  selected  seedlings,  in- 
cluding one  he  named  Azuma-kagami,  from  which 
it  is  claimed  have  descended  all  the  pink-coloiu'ed 
forms.  After  his  death  Mr.  Sakamoto's  collection 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  K.  Akashi,  The 
original  plant  of  Azuma-kagami  is  still  healthy. 
Mr.  Wilson  photographed  it,  but  failed  to  purchase 
it,  though  he  tried  hard  to  do  so.  Mr.  Akashi 
showed  a  gold  medal  awarded  to  him  for  the 
exhibit  of  thirty  plants  in  a  dozen  kinds  of  Kurume 
Azalejis  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  San 
Francisco,  in  igrj.  The  plants  were  afterwards 
sold,  and  Mr.  Akashi's  pride  in  the  gold  medal 
seemed  a  little  saddened  when  he  thought  of  the 
loss  of  those  thirty  plants. 

It  was  determined  next  to  visit  Mt.  Kirishima, 
the  place  tradition  says  the  parents  came  from. 
Mr.  Wilson  had  visited  this  mountain  early  in 
March,  I9r4,  and  remembered  that  an  Azalea 
grew  there,  for  he  had  gathered  leafless  specimens. 


by  others,  for  seedlings  raised  from  a  species 
with  such  multi-coloured  flowers  could  easily  give 
rise  to  all  the  colours  in  the  garden  forms  of  this 
group  as  is  knoma  to-day." 

On  the  return  journey  the  nursery  district 
round  Osaka,  where  are  grown  most  of  the  plants 
exported  from  Japan,  was  visited.  The  growers 
there  are  now  taking  up  these  Kurume  Azaleas, 
but  the  variety  is  limited,  the  plants  indifier- 
ently  grown  and  the  names  usually  changed. 
As  to  their  suitability  for  outdoor  gardens,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  thrive 
wherever  Azalea  amcena  has  proved  perfectly 
hardy  in  the  open. 


Erythronium    giganteum 

O.NE  of  our  most  successful  ventures  in  wild  gar- 
dening has  been  the  establishing  of  this  handsome, 
pale  yellow  Dog-Tooth  Violet.  The 
roots  came  from  Vancouver,  where 
a  friend  had  them  dug  up  for  me 
out  of  the  wild.  They  took  to  the 
place  at  once  and  now  the  patch, 
originally  of  two  dozen  roots,  has 
spread  by  self  seeding  till  it  covers 
some  square  yards.  Since  it  was 
planted  in  the  natural  peaty  sand 
of  the  copse,  nothing  has  been 
done  to  help  it,  except  that,  from 
time  to  time,  encroaching  brambles 
have  been  cleared  away.  It  is 
one  of  the  flowers  that  is  not  only 
beautiful  as  it  grows,  but  that  has 
lovely  internal  colouring  and  mark- 
ing that  well  repay  close  examina- 
tion. It  rises  from  a  foot  to 
15  inches  when  in  bloom  and  even 
more  as  the  seed  forms  and 
ripens,  G.  J. 


Notes    on    Garden 
Colour 

By  \\'.  E.  Arnold-Forster. 


ROSEMARY. 


M 


loom     VloLEIb     lERVTlIRONIUM     GIGANTEUM) 

A  night  was  spent  near  the  base  of  Mt.  Kirishima, 
and  starting  early  next  morning  an  altitude  of 
r.ooo  metres,  where  forests  abruptly  give  place 
to  grassland,  was  soon  reached  ;  above  this  the 
mountain  slopes  were  dotted  with  blossoming 
.Azalea  bushes  in  great  number,  Mr.  Wilson  says  : 
"  They  grow  in  volcanic  soil  on  windswept  grassy 
slopes  and  among  rocks.  In  size  the  bushes  are 
from  nearly  prostrate  to  a  yard  high,  and  hardly 
two  had  flowers  of  the  same  shade  of  colour. 
We  gathered  specimens  of  forms  with  pink,  salmon, 
mauve  to  rich  magenta-coloured  flowers ;  at  a 
little  higher  altitude  red-flowered  forms,  and  among 
these  was  an  occasional  white  one.  Much  variation 
is  found  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  flowers  and 
leaves :  the  anthers  also  vary  in  coloiur.  With 
the  variety  of  forms  on  the  mountain  we  could 
accept  as  true  the  story  of  the  origin  of  the  Kurume 
.•\zaleas  as  given  by  Mr.  K,  .Akashi  and  reiterated 


ANY  readers  ha\e   prob- 
ably   tried     growing 
Rosemary  in   a   narrow 
border  at  the  foot  of  a 
south    wall.      By  itself 
the  leaf  of  Rosemary  is  rather  toD 
indefinite    in   shape :    it  needs  the 
relief  of  some  more  clear-cut  shape 
and    livelier    colour.     China  Roses 
are    very    good    companions  ;    but   here  is  a  less 
familiar  suggestion. 

Try  putting  Teucrium  fruticans  behind  the 
Rosemary.  The  flowers  of  the  Teucrium  are  of 
the  sam.e  lavender-blue  as  those  of  the  Rosemary 
and  go  beautifully  with  it ;  but  the  point  is  the 
colour  of  the  leaf.  The  dark  green  of  the  upper 
side  of  the  Teucrium  leaf  and  the  silver  of  the 
under  side  and  of  the  stems  tone  perfectly  with 
the  Rosemary,  and  the  shape  gi\cs  just  the 
necessary  emphasis. 

This  is  the  main  item,  .\dd  Ccrastium  (lo 
take  up  the  silver  of  the  Teucrium)  ;  and  then 
bring  in  one  or  other  of  the  following :  Pink 
Deutzia  (elegantissiraa  if  you  want  a  fairly  tall 
one,  and  carnea  if  you  want  it  dwarf).  This  is 
most  beautiful  in  colour  with  the  Rosemary 
flowers.  Or  Cydonia  Knaphill  Scarlet,  or  Veronica 
hulkeana,      or      pink      Tulips,      or      pale      yellow 
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Tulips  {e.g.,  vitelliiia),    white  Tulips  {c.^.,  Parisian 
White),  and  dark  bizarre  Tulips. 

The  Rosemary  and  Icucrium  also  make  .1  very 
good  setting  for  the  lovely  Vibui'num  Carlesii, 
though  the  latter  comes  rather  too  early  for  their 
flowering  time. 

Other  wall  shrubs  to  put  into  this  good  company 
are  Solanum  crispum  and  Abutilon  vitifolium. 
ff  the  wall  behind  the  Solanum  is  washed  with  a 
^varm  pale  yellow  you  will  ha\'e  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  ot  colour  harmonies — at  least  for  so 
long  as  you  can  keep  that  rampagious  plant 
within  bounds. 

If  you  care  about  the  fine  shades  of  garden 
colour  do  just  try  the  Teucrium  and  the  Deutzia 
with  your  Rosemary. 

By  the  way,  why  do  not  niore  people  grow  the 
beautiful  Italian  Rosemary,  which  makes  such 
an  amazing  show  in  Tuscany  ?  It  has  broader 
leaves  and  much  bigger  and  brighter  flowers. 
There  was  a  hedge  of  it  about  6  feet  high  in  a 
garden  I  once  had  in  Tuscany,  the  home  of  huge 
ink-blue  bees,  and  so  bright  with  flower  that 
you  could  see  it  literally  from  a  mile  away  below 
the  Vineyard.  I  find  it  is  rather  less  hardy  in 
England  than  the  ordinary  small-flowered  sort  ; 
I  lost  those  which  were  in  the  open  in  the  winter 
of  1016.  But  it  seems  to  be  hardy  enough  against 
a  wall,  and  would,  I  expect,  make  a  splendid  bush 
in  more  favoured  counties.  Perhaps  it  is  a  common 
plant,  but  I  do  not  happen  to  have  come  across  it. 

Do  you  ever  happen  to  have  noticed  the 
colour  of  the  buds  of  Tulip  Pride  of  Haarlem 
coming  up  through  Rosemary  ?  When  the 
flower  is  still  in  bud  it  has  a  subtle  colour 
between  green  and  rose  which  is  just  right  with 
that  background :  afterwards,  when  the  flower 
is  nearly  open,  there  is  perhaps  a  little  too  much 
blue  in  the  carmine  ;  but  at  the  end,  when  the 
scarlet  lining  is  thrown  open,  you  cease  to  fuss 
about  these  trifles  and  just  rejoice  in  the  sight 
of  a  coloiu-  so  terrific. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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A    Handsome    Prickly    Thrift 

Although  there  are  about  one  hundred  recognised 
species  of  Acantholimon,  only  a  few  are  culti\ated 
in  gardens,  and  without  doubt  the  gem  of  the  genus 
is  A.  venustum,  a  native  of  the  mountain  ranges 
of  Cilicia,  Cappadocia,  Catalonia,  Anatolia  and 
Armenia,  growing  at  an  elevation  of  4,000  feet 
to  7,000  feet.  There  are  several  forms  of  this 
handsome  Prickly  Thrift  which  pass  into  one 
another — A.  venustum,  proper,  A.  v.  var. 
assyriacus  and  A.  v.  var.  Olivieri.  The  latter, 
illustrated  on  this  page,  has  longer  and  narrower 
leaves  than  the  type,  and  forms  a  dense 
cushion  of  a  slightly  glaucous  shade,  which  alone 
is  very  ornamental,  while  in  July  it  produces  on 
arching  sprays  from  8  inches  to  i  foot  in  length  its 
bright  rosy  pink  flowers  with  a  rich  cinnamon 
calyx,  and  finally  developing  into  a  saucer-shaped 
frill  which  remains  on  after  the  flowers  are  over 
and  prolongs  the  beauty  of  the  plant. 

Like  some  other  members  of  the  genus  it  is  not 
readily  increased.  Seed  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
means  when  it  can  be  obtained,  but  seldom,  if  ever, 
does  it  mature  in  this  coimtry.  Layering  is  a 
reliable  means,  and  a  good  percentage  can  be 
obtained  by  putting  pieces  of  the  old  growth  in 
about  October,  while  good  plants  can  be  obtained 
from  root   cuttings. 

All  the  Acantholimons  require  a  sunny  aspect 
in  deep,  well-drained  soil,  composed  of  loam 
with  the  addition  of  leaf-mould  and  a  little 
mortar  rubble.  A  sloping  wall  against  a 
bank  will  be  found  an  ideal  spot  for 
thera.  F.  G.  Preston. 


FOR     SOUTHERN     GARDENS. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Marrows. — These  should  be  planted  out,  and 
they  will  tlirive  in  any  good  garden  soil.  Pre- 
pared stations  are  not  necessary,  but  holes  may  be 
dug,  rotten  manure  placed  in  the  bottom,  and  a 
slight  depression  left  for  giving  water  if  the  weatlier 
proves  dry.  If  the  nights  are  cold,  some  protec- 
tion will  be  needed.  Do  not  allow  the  plants 
to  become  starved  while  still  in  pots,  they  rarely 
recover  from  the  check. 

Brussels  Sprouts.— The  main  crop  may  now 
be  planted  in  a  rich  s_iil  made  moderately  firm. 
The  rows  should  be  30  inches  apart  and  the  plants 
abotit  2  feet.  Uniil  they  are  re-established  an 
occasional  wateiing  will  be  needed.  All  kinds  of 
Broccoli  and  Winter  Greens  can  be  put  out  as  an 
opportuTiity  occurs  and  ground  becomes  vacant  ■. 
but  there  is  still  plenty  of  time  for  these  crops 
during  the  next  six  weelcs.  Pricldng  out  in  nursery 
beds  is  a  waste  of  valuable  time.  I  have  always 
had  excellent  results  by  transferring  the  young 
plants  direct  from  the  seed-bed  to  their  permanent 
quarters.  A  tolerably  good  soil  and  freedom  from 
weeds  is  all  these  crops  require. 

General  Work. — Potatoes  can  be  earthed  up, 
Onions    and    Parsnips    thinned.     Further   sowings 


The  Flower  Garden. 

Bamboos. — In  some  gardens  these  plants 
are  quite  a  feature,  and  to  raise  new  stock  to  take 
the  place  of  any  that  die  <?ivision  must  be  resorted 
to.  Small  pieces  may  be  potted  up  and  placed 
in  a  greenhouse  where  they  can  be  syringed  freely. 
They  will  make  useful  plants  for  next  year.  If 
any  specimens  require  transplanting,  such  work 
can  be  done  now,  but  the  roots  must  be  afforded 
plenty  of  water. 

The  Rose  Garden. — Keep  the  soil  free  of  weeds, 
and  be  constantly  on  the  look-out  for  aphis. 
Quassia  Extract  or  Cyllin  Soap  are  excellent  for 
destroying  this  pest.'  Newly  planted  trees  can 
be  mulched  with  rotten  manure.  Disbudding 
must  be  carried  out  if  really  fine  blooms  are 
required. 

Canterbury  Bells. — Seeds  may  be  sown  in 
drills  on  any  vacant  plot  and  transplanted  when 
large  enough.  If  the  soil  is  dry,  water  the  driUs 
a  few  hours  before  sowing. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

Wall  Trees. — All  fiuit  trees  growing  against 
walls  must  be  examined  for  black  and  green  fly, 
for  imless  these  pests  are  destroyed  the  young, 
tender    growth    will    be    crippled    and    progress 


PRICKLY     THRIFT     (ACANTHOLIMON     VENUSTUM     C)l. UTERI). 
Flowers  rosy  pink   with  a  rich  cinnamon  caly.x. 


of  Lettuce,  Radish,  Mustard  and  Cress  should  be 
made.  Cauliflowers  given  weak  liquid  manure. 
Asparagus-beds  can  be  given  a  light  dressing  of 
artificial  manure.  New  Zealand  Spiaach  sown, 
also  a  few  lines  of  Beet  if  former  sowings  are  not 
likely  to  produce  sufficient  roots.  While  the  hoe 
must  be  kept  going  in  every  section  of  the  garden. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Lachenalias.  —  These  plants  have  finished 
flowering,  and  should  be  dried  off  gradually  and 
allowed  to  rest  until  August.  Expose  the  pots 
to  full  sunshine. 

Pot  Roses.— The  plants  furnished  a  delightful 
lot  of  blooms  during  March  and  April,  and  now 
they  will  occupy  a  position  on  the  frame  ground 
fully  exposed  to  all  the  light  possible.  Plunge 
the  pots  in  ashes,  and  do  not  allow  the  roots  to 
become  dry,  while  an  occasional  application  of 
liquid  manure  will  be  beneficial.  Remove  the 
hips  if  any  appear. 

Cannas. — Plants  that  have  been  growing  in 
5-inch  and  6-inch  pots  mav  be  transferred  to 
larger  receptacles,  and  to  obtain  the  best  results 
a  rich  rooting  medium  must  be  employed.  When 
the  pots  are  filled  with  roots  feed  thera  with  an 
occasional  sprinkling  of  artificial  manure,  and 
during  bright  weather  svringe  the  foliage  freely 
until  the  flowers  begin  to'  open. 


retarded.  A  weak  solution  of  any  reliable  insecti- 
cide may  be  employed,  while  Quassia  Extract 
is  a  safe  and  reliable  remedy.  Apricot  trees  must 
be  looked  over  for  caterpillars  and  the  insects 
destroyed.  The  disbudding  and  tying  of  the 
new  growths  must  be  continued,  and  where  the 
thinning  of  the  fruits  is  necessary  no  time  ought 
to  be  lost  in  getting  such  work  done.  With 
Cherries,  however,  thinning  must  not  be  carried 
out  too  freely.  It  is  better  to  wait  until  the 
fruits  begin  to  swell. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Late  Peach  Trees. — Here  the  fruits  will  need 
thiir  final  thinning,  leaving  those  that  are  placed 
in  such  a  position  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of 
the  sun.  The  fruits  should  be  distributed  evenly 
over  the  tree. 

Early  Muscat  Grapes.— These  will  have  passed 
the  stoning  stage,  and  will  shortlv  begin  to  colour 
if  the  conditions  are  right.  Directly  they  com- 
mence to  change  the  atmosphere  should  be  on 
the  dry  ride,  and  a  minimum  temperature  of  70° 
maintained,  with  a  rise  of  15°  to  20°  during  the 
day  with  sun-heat.  The  bunches  on  late  Vines 
will  now  require  thinning. 

T.  W.  Briscoe. 
(Gardener  to  W.  R,  I.ysaght,  Esq.) 

Castleford,  Chepstow. 
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FOR     NORTHERN     GARDENS. 
The  Flower  Garden. 

Bedding-Out. — As  a  rule  even  the  tendrr 
ubjects  may  b?  risktd  out  in  their  summer 
quarters  after  this  date,  and  the  earlier  this 
work  is  completed  the  better.  As  soon  as 
all  beds  and  borders  are  filled  have  all  debris 
and  rubbish  cleared  away. 

Begonias. — These  are  now  very  popular, 
especially  in  damp  localities,  as  they  withstand 
rain  much  better  than  most  of  the  other  plants 
ordinarily  used  for  bedding.  To  have  really  fine 
Begonias'  the  soil  should  be  well  emriched  with 
rotten  maniu'e  and  a  generous  quantity  of  leaf- 
mould  also  worked  in.  Give  a  thorough  soaking 
of  water  in  the  evening  aftei  planting  is  finished, 
and  unless  drought  is  very  prolonged  no  more 
will  be  necessary. 

Salpiglossis. — This  lovely  subject  is  rather 
easilv  damaged  bv  rough  winds,  so  a  sheltered 
spot 'should  be  selected  for  it.  It  must  have  a 
sunny  position. 

Nemesias. — ^These,  the  best  of  all  dwaif  annuals, 
should  never  be  planted  more  than  two  succes.iive 
years  on  the  same  spot,  and  it  pays  to  give  them  a 
fresh  site  each  season.  The  dwarf  hybrid  type 
is  best  adapted  for  bedding  purposes,  although 
the  large-flowered  kinds  give  the  most  gorgeous 
colouring,  and  small  beds  filled  with  these  are 
very  attractive. 

Dahlias. — Plant  these  out  now,  if  well  hardened 
off,  in  verv  rich,  deeply  worked  soil.  Drive  the 
stakes  before  setting  out  the  plants,  and  tie  loosely 
to  these,  or  much  damage  may  result  should  stronj 
winds  prevail. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Late  Peas. — in  most  parts  of  Scotland  to  sow 
late  varieties  of  Peas  af'er  the  end  of  May  is  to 
seek  for  trouble,  as  very  seldom  do  these  fill. 
Of  course,  a  row  of  The  Pilot  or  other  very  early 
sort  may  be  put  in  at  the  middle  of  June,  but 
the  quality  of  these  at  the  end  of  the  season  leaves 
something  to  be  desired.  1  find  Rearguard  the 
most  reliable  Pea  for  latest  crops.  The  Gladstone 
is  also  excellent. 

Kidney  Beans. — Another  sowing  of  this  valu- 
able vegetable  should  now  be  made,  Sutton's 
Reliance  and  Canadian  Wonder  being  very  certain 
"  doers"  even  in  bad  seasons. 

Vegetable  Marrows. — Plants  of  these  should 
now  be  got  out,  choosing  a  sunny  but  sheltered 
spot  and  giving  a  very  generous  application  of 
well  rotted  manure.  A'  good  plan  is  to  take  out 
a  good-sized  hole  some  2. J  feet  to  3  feet  deep  and 
place  in  it  mowings  from  under  trees  or  other 
rough  grass,  spent  vegetables  and  leaves,  treading 
well  down.  On  tl  is  place  a  generous  layer  of 
manure  and  then  6  inches  of  good  soil.  The 
rubbish  in  the  bottom  will  generate  a  gentle 
warmth,  which  will  start  the  Marrows  into  vigorous 
growth.  Each  plant  should  be  covered  with  a 
hand-light  and  shaded  for  a  few  days  and  every 
night  for  a  fortnight. 

Cauliflowers. — Plants  raised  from  seed  sown 
early  in  March  in  a  gentle  heat  and  afterwards 
pricked  into  a  cold  frame  will  now  be  in  fine 
condition  for  planting  out.  Afford  these  generous 
treatment,  and  never  allow  to  suffer  from  lack 
of  moisture  at  the  roots. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — in  many  of  the  later 
districts  here  in  the  North  this  vegetable,  so  inc'is- 
pensable  in  winter  and  early  spiing,  cannot  always 
be  relied  on  when  plants  are  raised  from  outdoor 
spring  sowings,  so  a  good  breadth  should  iiow  be 
planted  from  the  frame-rtised  batch,  \yhile  soil 
in  good  heart  is  imperative,  it  is  a  mi.itake  to 
over-manure  for  this  crop.  The  ground,  too, 
must  bs  made  very  firm,  or  loose  sappy  growth 
will  result. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Young  Plants. — Yoimg  plants  of  Pelargonium, 
Marguerite,  Fuchsia,  Zonal  Pelargonium  and  other 
greenhouse  plants  will  now  succeed  admirably 
in  cold  frames.  Keep  rather  close  for  a  few  days, 
but  afterwards  air  abundantly,  and  do  not  neglect 
the  watering. 

Surplus  Bedding  Plants. — -Many  of  the  ordinary 
bedding  plants  if  potted  up,  stood  in  a  frame  and 
given  a  little  attention  make  admirable  subjects 
for  greenhouse  or  room  decoration,  and  if  treated 
thus  will  bloom  earlier  than  those  in  beds  outside. 
China  Asters,  Ten-week  Stocks,  Antirrhinums, 
Lobelia,  Scabious,  Ageratum  and  Salpiglossis  are 
specially  adapted  for  this  purpose,  while  East 
Lothian  Stocks  are  probably  unsurpassed  as  pot 
plants  when  well  grown. 

C.   Blair. 
(Gardener  to  Seton  M.  Thomson,  Esq.) 

Preston  House,  I.iidithgow. 
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The  Planning  and  Planting  of  Little  Gardens. 

— -The  book*  just  published  bearing  the  above  ti  le, 
by  Mr.  George  Dillistone,  with  notes  and  criticisms 
by  Sir  LawTence  Weaver,  is  a  me)St  wvlcome 
addition  to  the  "  Country 
Life  "  Library  of  garde  ' 
books.  Many  w„rks 
have  been  published 
giving  detailed  descrip- 
tions of  plants  and  minute 
cultural  directions,  but  it 
is  quite  possible  to 
obtain  such  plan's  and 
cirry  out  all  the  dircc- 
1  ions  givei  and  yet 
possess  a  garden  which 
is  anything  but  pleasing 
or  artistic.  The  object 
of  Mr.  Dillistone's  work 
is  to  show  how  to  grow 
plants  in  such  a  way  as 
to  form  beautiful  pictures 
in  our  gardens.  The 
book  could  not  be  in 
better  hands,  and  it  is  one 
that  will  delight  not  only 
the     gardener     but     the 

artist.  In  r9i4  the  late  editor  of  The  Garden 
promoted  a  competition  open  either  to  the  pro- 
fessional or  amateur,  who  were  invited  to  prepare 
planning  and  planting  schemes  for  four  typical 
sites,  ranging  from  a  narrow  suburban  plot  about 
30  feet  wide  by  iso  feet  long.  Many  of  the  designs 
sent  in  by  the  prize  winners  are  reproduced  and 
described  in  the  volimie  under  notice.  Their 
good  points  are  duly  pointed  out  and  praised, 
and  their  weak  ones  so  kindly  criticised  that  it 
must  even  call  forth  the  thanks  of  the  designers 
themselves.  Besides  the  plans  cjf  various  designs 
there  are  numerous  i'lustrations,  some  of  the  most 
charming  being  the  views  shown  in  Moelwyn 
Girden.  Here  Mr.  Dillistone  tells  us  "every 
inch  of  available  space  is  occupied  by  beauty  of 
form  and  colour,  which  cannot  be  fully  appreciated 
in  even  the  best  photograph,  ev<;ry  shade  of  colour 
being  exquisitely  placed  in 
i's  relation  to  all  others 
in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood." It  is  shown 
that  the  little  garden  is  no 
less  capable  of  beautiful 
treatment  than  the 
i-rreater  one,  "  just  as  the 
miniature  can  be  as 
great  a  work  of  art  as 
the  full  length  portrait." 
The  little  houses  that  we 
all  hope  may  be  built 
before  long  will  all  need 
little  gardens.  They  are 
the  product  of  the  new 
social  order,  so  that  the 
need  of  such  a  book  has 
become  far  greater  since 
the  war.  Mr.  Dillistone's 
work  shows  how  the  out- 
lines of  a  hideous  building 
lot  may  be  hidden  and 
clothed  in  beauty,  and  how 

"  the  heterogeneous  medleys  we  have  become 
accustomed  to,  under  the  designation  of  herbaceous 
borders,"    may   be   made   full   of   glorious   colour 


•"  The  Planning  and  Planting  of  Little  Garelens,"  by 
George  Dillistone.  ^Vith  Note's  anel  Criticisms  by  s'r 
Lawrence  Weaver.  Published  by  COUNTRY,  LIFE  Ltd.. 
20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garelen,  W.C.  2.  Pr  ce 
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harmonics.  He  further  tells  us  how  rock  plants 
may  be  grown  when  not  robbed  of  their  natural 
stirroundings  and  picturesque  associations.  He 
gives  some  useful  and  much  needed  hints,  too, 
on  the  use  and  abuse  of  garden  ornament,  including 
the  often  strangely  placed  pergola.  Even  those 
who   have   been   accustomed   to   garden   planning 


MOELWVN     GARDEN. — THE     BIRD     BATH     -AND      E-\ST     SIDE 
OF     GARDEN. 


and  planting  all  their  lives  cannot  fail  to  find  a 
stimulus  and  gain  many  a  good  and  fresh  idea 
from  reading  this  book,  not  by  slavishly  attempting 
to  copy  any  particular  design,  but  by  entering 
into  its  spirit.  H.   H.  W. 


Stephanandra    flexuosa 

I  AM  pleased  to  see  the  illustration  of  this  shrub, 
with  the  accompanying  note  by  Miss  Jekyll 
on  page  203.  It  is  singular  that  it  is  so  little 
known  still,  seeing  that  it  was  introduced  from 
Japan  fifty  years  ago.  Probably  the  smallness 
of  the  flowers,  referred  to  by  iliss  Jekyll,  has 
a  good  eleal  to  do  with  this,  as  they  have  little 
effect  ;  but  the  foliage  and  the  general  habit  of 
the  bush  are  excellent,  and  there  are  many  inferior 


-MOELWYN    G.\RDEN. 
(Illustrations  from  ' 


•VIEW    FROM    THE    DINING-ROOM    WINDOW. 
*'  The  Planning  and  Planting  of  Little  Gardens^) 

shrubs  culti\'atecl  in  this  country  to  a  much  greater 
extent.  I  have  now  had  S.  flexuosa  for  a  number 
of  years — twenty  or  more — and  it  is  thoroughly 
hardy  with  me  ;  but  it  is  so  little  seen  that  I 
cannot  state  how  far  it  is  hardy  in  the  North  of 
Scotland.  I  first  met  with  it  in  the  garden  of  the 
late  Mr.  John  Wood,  of  Woodvillc,  Kirkstall, 
Leeds.  S.  Arnott. 
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BEE    NOTES 


M 


ANY  bee-keepers  will  probably  be 
stalling  bee-keeping  about  this  time 
with  a  swarm,  and  considering  how 
much  of  the  after  success  of  a  colony 
depends  upon  the  way  in  which  the 
bees  are  first  established  in  their  new  home  a  few 
words  on  the  correct  method  of  hi\'ing  swarms  may 
not  be  out  of  place. 

First,  the  hive  should  be  prepared  some  time 
belore  the  swarm  is  likely  to  arrive.  Many  novices 
too  often  wait  until  the  bees  have  actually  come 
before  making  the  necessary  preparations,  with  the 
result  that  things  are  done  hurriedly  and  generally 
badly.  The  following  are  the  chief  points  needing 
special  care. 

The  hive  must  be  set  perleclly  level  across  !hc 
combs,  using  a  spirit  level  to  ensure  this.  If  the 
combs  (frames)  run  at  right-angles  to  the  entrance — 
as  they  do  in  most  up-to-date  hives — it  is  an 
advantage  to  allow  a  slope  from  back  to  front 
of  about  half  an  inch  ;  this  facilitates  the  removal 
of  debris  by  the  bees  and  also  permits  any  con- 
densation of  moisture  to  run  out.  The  legs  of  the 
hive  are  best  stood  on  bricks.  The  brood  chamber 
should  be  fitted  with  the  full  ten  frames,  each  with  a 
full  sheet  of  properly  wired  foundation.  It  is  most 
important  to  see  that  the  foundation  in  each  frame 
is  fixed  centrally  and  the  wire  properly  embedded. 
Carelessness  in  this  is  the  cause  of  mis-shapca 
combs  and  often  the  collapse  of  the  foundation 
itself  with  disastrous  results  later  on.  Abo\-e  the 
frames  should  be  placed  a  piece  of  strong  calico 
or  other  smooth  material — not  American  cloth, 
which  is  non-porous.  A  small  hole  about  2  inches 
square  cut  in  this  will  allow  for  feeding  when 
necessary.  Above  this  quilt  place  two  or  three 
others  of  some  warm  material,  such  as  felt,  blanket 
or  even  ordinary  sacking  will  do  if  clean. 

Hiving  swarms  should  always  be  done  in  the  even- 
ing after  bees  have  ceased  flying  for  the  day.  The 
swarm  will  probably  arrive  in  a  proper  ventilated 
travelling  box.  This  should  be  kept  in  a  cool, 
airy,  dark  place  until  the  evening.  If  sent  in  a  skep 
this  should  be  placed  bottom  upwards  so  as  to 
ensure  plenty  of  ventilation,  otherwise  there  is  the 
danger  of  the  bees  being  suffocated. 

To  go  back  to  the  actual  operation  of  hiving  a 
swarm,  a  board,  preferably  covered  with  a  sheet, 
should  be  leant  against  the  alighting  board  of  the 
hive,  so  that  there  is  a  fair  slope  upwards  from  the 
ground.  The  entrance  slides  of  the  hi\e  opened 
full  width. 

To  facilitate  the  running  in  of  the  bees  the  brood 
chamber  and  outer  lift  can  be  raised  slightly  in 
front  by  means  of  two  wedges,  but  this  is  not  really 
necessary  with  the  ordinary  widp  entrance  of  the 
W.B.C.   type  of   hive. 

Carefully  adjust  the  quilts  above  the  frames  so 
that  no  bees  can  pass  up  from  below. 

The  skep,  or  travelling  box,  is  then  carried  to 
the  hive,  the  cloth  or  lid  removed,  and  the  bees 
thrown  down  with  a  sudden  jerk  on  to  the  sheet. 
A  couple  of  sharp  raps  on  skep  or  box  will  generally 
dislodge  any  left  behind.  The  bees  will  very  soon 
start  running  into  the  hive — bees  are  always  more 
inclined  to  run  uphill  than  down.  To  hurry 
matters,  if  necessary,  a  few  can  be  lifted  gently 
on  to  a  card  and  placed  just  in  front  of  the  entrance  ; 
these  will  enter  at  once,  and  finding  that  there  is 
a  suitable  home  awaiting  them,  will  signal  the  news 
to  those  outside. 

A  bee  has  a  special  scent  organ  situated  between 
the  fifth  and  sixth  dorsal  segment  of  the  abdomen 
from  which  she  is  able  to  disperse  by  means  of  her 
vibrating  wings  a  scent  which  has  a  very  great 
attractive  el^fect  on  other  bees.  This  smell — a  very 
pleasant  one,  to  my  mind — is  especially  noticeable 
during  the  clustering  of  a  swarm  and  again  when 
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running  a  swarm  into  a  hive  ;  also  when  bees  are 
being  "  driven  "  from  one  skep  to  another. 

The  bee-keeper  should  carefully  watch  the  bees 
as  they  run  in  to  make  sure  that  the  queen  is 
among  them. 

If  the  swarm  is  a  large  one  it  is  better,  perhaps, 
to  throw  down  only  a  portion  of  the  bees  at  one 
time  ;    it  is  then  easier  to  find  the  queen. 

For  three  or  four  days  after  hiving  the  bees 
should  be  fed  with  warm  syrup  (half  a  pint  daily), 
or,  failing  sugar,  honey  and  water  in  equal  parts — 
this  latter  should  be  boiled  for  ten  minutes  as  a  pre- 
caution against  disease  germs. 

On  the  morning  after  hiving  it  is  well  to  look 
under  the  quilts  to  make  quite  sure  that  the 
foundation  in  any  frame  has  not  given  way.  It 
is  also  a  good  plan  tc  contract  the  size  of  the  brood 
chamber  to  the  number  of  frames  occupied  by  the 
bees.  This  is  easily  done  by  means  of  the  division 
board  or  dummy.  Unless  the  swarm  is  a  particu- 
larly large  one  it  will  generally  be  found  that 
eight  frames  are  sufficient  for  the  bees  for  the  first 
week  ;  if  the  weather  is  favourable  they  can  be 
allowed  access  to  the  remaining  two  as  soon  as 
the  first  eight  are  cJrawn  out. 

The  progress  a  swarm  makes  depends  entirely 
upon  the  weather  If  the  bees  are  unable  to 
obtain  food  from  outside  sources,  the  bee-keeper 
must   continue  feeding.  L.  Bigo-Withfr. 

Bird-wood,    Welh. 


The    Motor    Plough    in 
France 

LARGE-SCALE    TRIALS    ON   THE    OPEN 
GROUND. 

CONSIDERABLE  public  interest  has 
now  been  aroused  in  France  on  the 
subject  of  motor  ploughing  and  harrow- 
ing, and  during  the  last  month, 
stimulated  by  a  large  exhibition  of 
machines  opened  at  the  Tuileries  by  the 
l^esident  of  the  French  Republic  and  still 
further  extended  by  actual  experiments  on  a 
very  large  scale  in  fields  at  Rocquencourt,  near 
Versailles.  At  the  latter  centre  no  fewer  than 
thirty-two  firms  have  been  represented,  their 
machines  ploughing  over  ground  of  round  about 
three  hundred  acres. 

At  a  time  when  labour  is  scarce  and  dear  we 
hardly  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  advantages  of 
the  tractor,  by  means  of  which  ground  can  be 
quickly  and  effectively  prepared  which  must 
otherwise  be  slowly  and  laboriously  treated  or 
not  at  all. 

The  majority  of  types  exhibited  were  American, 
frequently,  of  coiurse,  French  makes  of  American 
form.  Almost,  if  not  all,  the  firms  represented 
possess  showrooms  in  Paris  and  the  other  principal 
cities  of  France. 

•A  pressing  question  to  advocates  of  deep  culti- 
vation is,  naturally,  that  of  the  depth  possible  to 
plough  with  tractor  machines.  Here  it  was 
interesting  to  notice  that  the  "Praga"  plough, 
exhibited  by  a  firm  of  Ichecko-Slovakia,  was 
almost  the  only  one  which  would  if  necessary 
plough  2  feet  6  inches  deep.  The  type  is  rather 
large  and  heavy,  and  recalls  a  plough  of  German 
construction,  the  machinery  being  set  imder 
rather  than  behind  the  tractor  itself.  The 
Excelsior  tractor  has  much  in  common  with  this 
type,  but  will  not  plough  so  deeply. 

A  tractor  put  on  the  market  by  the  famous 
firm  of  Fiat  (Italian)  Automobiles  is  not  con- 
spicuous by  its  capacity  for  deep  cultivation. 
The  sod  of  this  machine  are  only,  on  the  contrary. 
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adapted  to  the  usual  y  inches  or  so  of  ground  for 
cultivation. 

In  reflecting  on  the  subject  of  deeper  cultivation 
in  Italy — which  the  a.gricultural  authorities  of 
Italy  have  for  some  time  past  been  urging — this 
point  seems  worthy  of  greater  attention.  A 
country  which,  since  classical  times  and  earlier, 
has  been  cultivating  little  beyond  the  surface 
of  its  ground  has  more  than  a  slight  need,  perhaps, 
of  change  and  progress  in  order  to  revivify  the 
exhausted  riches  of  its  top  soil. 

Fordson  tractors,  which  did  such  yeoman  ser- 
vice in  France  during  the  war,  and  of  which 
no  fewer  than  155  are  at  present  at  work  in  two 
departments  only,  present  many  excellent  points, 
especially  for  the  inexperienced  in  mechanical 
matters.  A  good  model  of  this  tractor  (12  h.p.) 
weighing  only  1,125  kilos  (or  a  little  over  jcwt.) 
can  be  fitted  with  the  Oliver  plough — the  make 
largely  used  in  restoring  war-devastated  areas — 
and  will  "  get  over  "  two  to  four  hectares  of  ground 
per  day. 

Other  makes  noticed  of  recommendablc  type 
were  the  John  Deere,  the  Beeman  (whose  firm 
also  showed  smaller  appliances  for  motor  culti- 
vation which  it  will  be  interesting  to  follow), 
the  .Austin,  Gaulois,  MacCormick,  Pidwell  and 
Cleveland.  The  last  models  are  well  known  for 
their  strength  and  undoubted  usefulness,  the 
wheels  of  the  Cleveland  recalling  something  of 
the  war  tank. 

A  heavy  type  of  tractor,  constructed  for  big 
work  and  of  simple  mechanism  is  the  Nelson. 
3"  h.p.  (Type  Y',  with  a  particuarly  ingenious 
application  of  "pull." 

Paris.  Helen  Colt. 


ALARICUS     DELMARD 

Mr.  Delm.ird,  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens  of 
Bulgaiia,  is  one  of  a  number  who  in  recent  years 
has  had  the  peculiar  satisfaction  of  reading  his 
own  obituary.  The  report  of  his  death  in  these 
pages,  October  18,  1919,  page  ."ioi,  is  happily 
untrue.  Mr.  Delmard  (or  Count  Delmard,  for 
his  father  was  of  that  rank  in  Spain,  though  his 
mother  was  English)  wTites  :  "  I  am  very  much 
touched  by  the  kind  but  too  flattering  way  you 
and  Mr.  Wallis  write  of  me,  but  I  regret  to  read 
in  the  same  of  the  death  of  poor  Mr.  Ball.  I 
must  really  get  a  new  photo  of  myself,  more  up 
to  date,  in  order  that  the  next  time  you  feel  inclined 
to  bury  me  you  may  have  a  better  one.  Except 
for  my  feeling  deeply  for  poor  humanity  and  the 
terrible  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  others,  my  life 
has  passed  most  quietly  during  these  past  years 
of  war,  and  I  have  continued  the  even  tenor  of 
my  way,  occupied  by  my  gardens  and  botanical 
studies  undisturbed.  King  Boris  has  inherited 
the  tastes  of  his  ancestors  for  horticulture,  for 
it  was  Louis  XIV  who  had  as  his  gardener  Le 
Notre  and  made  the  gardens  of  Versailles,  and  in 
addition  King  Boris  has  a  passionate  love  of 
flowers  and  a  profound  knowledge  of  Alpine 
flora,  of  which  he  is  a  keen  collector."  Mr. 
Delmard,  who  is  known  to  horticulturists  in  this 
country,  is  now  devoting  his  whole  time  and 
energy  to  the  improvement  of  horticulture  in 
Bulgaria.  We  hope  that  many  years  will  elapse 
before  we  have  occas  on  to  agan  publish  his 
obituary. 

Kidney  Beans. — A  sowing  out  of  doors  may 
now  be  made,  selecting  a  sunny,  well  manured 
border.  The  rows  should  be  18  inches  to  24  inches 
apart,  and  to  ensure  an  even  crop  place  the  seeds 
at  3  inch  intervals.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are 
3  inches  high,   thin  to  9  inches  apirt. 
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BLAKE'S     PLANT      NAMES 


(Concluded  from  page  244. 


London  Pride  =  Sweet-William,  as  employed 
by  Johnson  in  Gerard.  In  Sutherland's  "  Hortus 
Medicus  Edinensis "  (1613)  it  is  called  Pride  of 
London.  The  name  seems  to  have  been  applied 
to  a  form  of  Dianthus  barbatus  differing  somewhat 
from  the  ordinary  Sweet  WiUiam.  In  W.  Hughes's 
"  Flower  Garden  "  (1703)  we  read  "  Sweet-William 
and  London-pride  flower  at  the  same  time." 

Ladies-liveries  =  Ribbon-grass.  Parkinson  has 
Ladies-laces  :  "  some  call  it  Truelowe-grasse." 

"  Lowe  (sic)  in  idle,  or  two  faces  under  a  hood  " — 
Viola  tricolor. 

Muscabious  =Musk  Scabious,  Scabiosa  atro- 
purpurea. 

Monks-hood  or  Old  Man's  Head=Nigella 
damascena,  quite  well  described. 

Primrose-tree — CEnothera  biennis. 

Princes-feathers  and  My  Love  lieth  a  bleeding  = 
two  forms  of  Amaranthus  caudatus. 

Queen's  Gillifiower  ^Hes-peris  matronalis,  so 
employed  by  Gerard  and  Tusser. 

Rocket-fiower  ='V<inieT-cTesi,  Barbarea  vulgaris. 

Curious  Trees. 

Holyandcr  =01eander. 

Horn-fig-trees. — Of  this  tree  there  is  a  long 
description,  but  I  cannot  identify  it. 

Lowaray  =  Lilac. 

Loresirinus  =Laurestinus. 

Tamarus  =Tamarix. 

The  GiHj-ifose  or  the  Gilderland  Rose,  =Guelder 
Rose. 

"  The  Cinnamon-Rose.  A  great  quoil  there  is 
about  this  Rose  :  Some  think  it  was  coloured  by 
a  morical  [?]  substance,  being  a  damask  Rose 
before  .  .  .  men  do  believe  .  .  .  that 
colours  in  Flowers  were  made  by  mans  art ;  but 
I  am  not  of  that  opinion,  for  I  believe  they  are 
only  preserved  by  mans  industry,  and  all  mans 
art  is  to  find  out  the  working  nature." 

Herbs. 

"All-hail,  or  Clowns  All-hail,  or  Woundwort" 
should  be  Stachys  palustris,  but  the  leaves  are 
described  as  "  thick  and  round  of  the  breadth  of 
a  sixpence  ...  it  beareth  a  little  blewish 
flower." 

Bares-foct  =HeUeborus  fcetidus. 

Bloodwort  =  R-aTaex  sanguineus. 

Cammell  Beg.  "  The  leaves  of  this  keepeth 
close  to  the  ground  and  something  resemble 
Violet  leaves,  but  only  thicker  and  of  a  darker 
green,  and  in  the  middle  standeth  a  stalk  some 
eight  inches  in  heighth,  whereon  groweth  one 
knapped  Flower  like  the  Flower  of  Betony,  the 
stalk  and  some  part  of  the  leaves  die  yearly,  and 
the  under  leaves  alwaies  keep  green."  I  cannot 
identify  this. 

Chervill.  "It  is  called  Merah  Chervill,  sweet 
Chervill  and  sweet  Sisly."  Myrrhis  Odorata : 
"  Merah  "  =  Myrrh. 

"  Course-Mary,  or  Ale-coust,  and  by  some 
Balsom-herb  "  =Costmary 

Gooses-tongue.  This  is  usually  Achillea  Ptar- 
mica,  but  it  is  not  so  here,  as  "  this  Herb  is  one 
of  the  best  of  pot-herbs." 

Kings-mallows  or  March-mallows,  French- 
mallows  and  Pot-mallows  I  cannot  identify 
specifically. 

"  Kapons-tayles,  by  some  named  Capons- 
feathers  and  by  others  Capon-herb  "  =Valcriana 
pyrenaica. 

Lavender-cotton  or  White  Lavender  =  San tolina 
Chamascyparissus. 

Lavender-spike,  sometimes  called  Spike  =  Lavan- 
dula Spica.     /_n-t.Y'jirftT-si!^  =  Lavandula  vera. 


Madrath  =  Madder. 

Pepperwort  =Lepidium  latifolium. 

"Prick-madam  or  Prick-my-Dame "  =Sedum 
reflexum. 

Piirple-grasse  usually  =a  dark-leaved  variety 
of  White  Clover,  but  this  "  beareth  a  flower  like 
fine  leaved  grasse  and  of  the  same  colour,  wherein 
is  small  seeds  of  a  brownish  colour." 

"  Spare-mini."     Spear-mint  is  always  so  spelt. 

"  Setterwort  or  black  Ellevert"  [Hellebore]  = 
Helleborus  fretidus. 

Sweel-maudlin  =Achillea  Ageratum. 

Sweet-Fern  =MyTrhh  Odorata — "frequent  in 
gardens  in  Berk-shire." 

"Sweet-Covey  or  Muscovey "  =Erodium  mos- 
chatum. 

Sweet-Oak.  "  I  cannot  stand  to  describe  every 
part  of  this  herb,"  and  he  only  tells  how  to  sow  it. 
I  cannot  guess  what  may  be  meant. 

I'alaran,  purple  and  blue.  This  usually  = 
Jacob's  Ladder  =  Polemonium  c^ruleum,  and  the 
description  of  the  flowers  agrees,  but  the  leaves 
are  described  as  "round  and  of  a  dark  green." 
This  and  many  similar  instances  suggest  that 
Blake  has  mixed  up  two  plants,  his  descriptions 
having  been  written  from  memory.  And  why 
should  Polemonium  be  placed  among  herbs  ? 

The  Kitchen  Garde.n. 

Millions  =Melons. 

Potatoes.  "  They  are  not  known  in  the  South 
parts  of  England,  yet  in  the  North  parts  they  are 
planted  in  poor  and  rich  mens  Gardens,  for  the 
goodness  that  they  yeeld  to  their  tables  in  the 
winter  when  no  other  roots  are  to  be  had  ;  in 
Ireland  they  are  so  generall  and  so  common, 
that  I  never  saw  any  man  that  had  land  or  habita- 
tion there  but  that  he  had  store  of  Potatoes  for 
his  use,  and  those  which  plant  them  for  profit 
have  twenty  or  thirty  acres  of  them,  more  or  less 
according  to  their  abilities." 

"  Tongue-Grass  or  Pepper-Grass.  I  think  others 
call  it  SmaUage."  Smallage  of  course  =  Celery, 
but  the  plant  intended  is  evidently,  from  the 
description.  Garden  Cress  (Lepidium  sativum). 

SAaro/s  =Skirrets.  "  Gravous  Marcom  calls 
them  Creases." 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Brothcrston's  note  in  The 
GARDEiN  of  March  6,  I  should  like  to  emphasise 
what  I  have  already  said — that  guessing  at  what 
Blake  intended  without  having  the  book  before 
you  is  at  best  unprofitable  speculation.  Thus  the 
suggestion  that  "  Evat "  may  be  Golden  Rod 
is  untenable  in  \  lew  of  the  fact  that  Blake  places 
the  plant  not  in  the  flower  garden,  but  among 
"herbs";  and  the  proposed  identification  of 
"  Marble  flower  "  and  "  Pawmer  "  is  not  supported 
by  the  text.  I  can  find  no  evidence  that  the 
printer  mixed  up  the  descriptions :  I  rather 
suspect,  as  I  have  said  above,  that  Blake  trusted 
to  an  inaccurate  memory,  both  as  to  descriptions 
and  names,  and  got  them  mixed.  I  can  assure 
Mr.  Brotherston  that  "  Nurssusuly  "  (or,  as  it  is 
written  in  the  index,  "  Nursussus,")  cannot  possibly 
be  Pancratium :  I  have  returned  the  book  to 
Mr.  Jacob,  or  would  quote  the  description.  Skinner, 
at  any  rate,  was  clear  that  it  was  a  Narcissus, 
and  our  suggestion  that  it  meant  "  Narcissus- 
lily  "  would  not  have  been  made  had  we  known 
that  Blake — from  whom  I  suspect  Skinner  (1671) 
took  it — had  also  called  the  plant  "  Nursussus." 

P.S. — Nurssusuly. — Since  WTiting  the  above  1 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  Skinner's 
"  Etymologicon "  (i67r),  and  find  that,  as  I 
suspected,   he   took   the   name   from   Blake  :     his 


definition  of  the  word  is  as  foUows  (those  who 
know  Skinner  will  not  need  to  be  told  that  his 
derivations  are  the  wildest  speculations)  : 
"  Nurssusuly,  Flos  elegans  colore  lacteo  pr^ditus, 
ni  fallor.  Narcissi  species,  fort.  q.  d.  Nurs-Ursula 
(i.e.)  Ursula  Nutrix,  k  colore  sc.  florum  Lactis  emulo; 
nisi,  quod  sane  a;que  verisimile  est,  dictum  malis 
quasi  Narcissulus.  vide  Blake." 

Although  he  is  not  often  mentioned  by  name, 
there  is  evidence  that  Skinner  used  Blake's  book, 
from  which  certain  names  which  do  not  occur 
elsewhere  are  quoted,  e.g.,  "  Pawmers  "  ;  he  is. 
however,   mentioned  under  Lowaray — "  Lowaray, 

Blako credo   corr.    k    Lat.    Laureola."    1 

know  no  other  contemporary  reference  to  Blake,  so 
that  these  are  of  interest.         James  Britten. 


Column   for  the  Curious 

May  I  add  a  few  more  notes  to  those  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Jacob  and  "Anne  Amateur"  on  the 
moon's  effect  on  plants  ?  I  well  remember  a 
young  journeyman  gardener  telling  me  it  fell 
to  his  lot  at  a  certain  place  to  put  in  the  Chry- 
santhemum cuttings — which  he  did  in  the  usual 
way.  Judge  of  his  surprise  when  the  head- 
gardener,  noting  the  cuttings  soon  after  insertion 
said  they  would  not  be  a  success,  having  been  put 
in  when  the  moon  was  on  the  decline.  I  have  also 
a  note  of  a  Sussex  man  who  told  me  his  father 
would  sow  seeds  and  plant  plants  only  when  the 
moon  was  in  the  ascendant,  his  argument  being 
that  failure  then  was  much  less  likely.  As  to 
whether  cuttings  root  more  surely  and  seeds  grow 
better  if  treated  when  the  moon  is  waxing  or 
waning  is  open  for  any  of  us  to  test,  though  I 
have  never  done  so.  Only  in  January  an  old 
Bedfordshire  land  man  told  me  that  Mushrooms 
in  the  open  always  do  best  during  the  first  half  of 
the  moon.  A  similar  idea  is  held  in  some  parts 
of  the  cotmtry  among  farmers  respecting  the 
birth  of  animals,  especially  that  of  lambs,  the 
theory  being  that  lambs  born  during  the  first 
half  of  the  moon  have  a  much  better  outlook 
than  those  born  after  full  moon  has  passed.  But 
it  is  in  the  low  lands  of  tropical  climates  where 
the  moon's  effect  on  animal  and  vegetable  life 
would  seem  to  be  beyond  question.  Montgomery 
Martin  states  that  the  Wallaba  tree  in  the  Demerara 
woods,  if  felled  a  few  days  before  a  new  moon, 
is  one  of  the  most  durable  of  woods,  but  if  cut 
when  the  moon  is  at  the  full  it  will  easily  split 
and  quicldy  decay.  Also  that  Bamboos  thick 
as  a  man's  arm,  if  cut  at  the  dark  of  the  moon, 
will  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  whereas  cut  at  full 
moon  they  decay  in  two  or  tliree  years.  And  this 
applies,  continues  this  writer,  to  most  of  the 
forest  trees.  Martin  further  adds  he  has  seen 
young  animals  newly  littered  perish  in  a  few  hours 
in  Africa  from  the  effects  of  the  moon,  and  fish  and 
meat  become  rapidly  putrid  if  left  exposed.  Also 
he  has  noted  the  face  of  a  mariner  afiiicted  with 
night  blindness  and  badly  swollen  through  falling 
asleep  exposed  to  the  moon's  rays.  In  some  parts 
of  India  it  is  tenaciously  affirmed  by  the  natives 
that  patients  suffering  from  fever  get  better  or 
worse  according  to  certain  changes  of  the  moon. 
Another  writer,  Madden,  mentions  of  having  seen 
his  Arab  boatmen  on  the  Nile  frequently  attacked 
with  ophthalmia  and  catarrh  through  their  heads 
being  left  accidently  or  carelessly  uncovered  to 
the  influence  of  the  moon.  These  few  examples 
would  seem  to  prove  there  is  a  world-wide  belief 
in  some  power  exerted  by  that  secondary  planet, 
the  moon.  Is  it  because  of  the  beneficent  influence 
of  light  in  general  that  a  belief  in  the  good 
influence  of  the  moon  exists  in  this  country  to- 
day -— C.  T.,  Ampthill. 
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ANSWERS 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


FLOWT^R     GAIIDEN. 

TULIPS  ATTACKED  (M.  II.). — The  l^ilips  are  attacked 
b  /  the  disease  known  as  "  fire."  This  is  due  to  a  fungus, 
Botrytis  parasitica,  which  attacks  plants  weakened  or 
checked  by  cold  winds  or  frosts,  and  it  is  thus  important 
to  plant  the  bulbs  where  they  are  not  likely  to  be  exposed 
unduly  to  these  conditions.  The  fungus  forms  resting 
bodies  about  the  size  of  Mustard  seeds  or  largtr  near  the 
nock  of  the  bulbs  or  in  the  soil.  The  bulbs  should  therefore 
be  carefully  cleansed  when  lifted,  and  the  sites  iu  which 
the  plants'  have  been  growing  should  be  avoided  in 
subsequent  planting. 

PLANTS  FOR  A  NORTH  BORDER  (Esfer).— It  is  not 
cli'ur  whether  the  9  feet  refers  to  tlie  full  extent  of  the 
border  or  its  width.  If  the  former,  there  would  be  room 
only  for  a  few  dwarf-growing  annuals  to  be  sown  in  the 
open  when  the  spring-flowering  plants  were  over. 
Mignonette,  Stocks  and  Tagetes  might  be  tried,  or  China 
Asters  raised  elsewhere  and  transplanted.  For  any  of 
these,  however,  a  certain  measure  of  soil  cultivation 
prior  to  planting  would  be  necessarj'-  If  plants  of  the 
perennial  class  are  preferred,  it  is  highly  probable  that  a 
few  selected  varieties  of  tufted  Pansics  would  suit  the 
position  best.  Peace.  Swan  (whites).  Purple  Bedder, 
Jfargaret  Wood  (golden),  and  Maggie  Mott  (mauve)  arc 
?ome  of  the  best,  "if  rooted  cuttings  of  these  were  put  out 
in  autumn  or  early  February  they  would  be  in  readiness 
to  form  a  succession  to  the  spring-flowering  plants  you 
already  have  in  the  border. 

TREATMENT  OF  ROMNEYA  COULTER!  {A  Constant 
Rcadrr). — In  your  district  (I^ust  Griustead)  a  good  plant 
of  this  in  the  right  position  should  quickly  become  a  feature 
rnd  the  fact  that  one  three  years  planted  only  sends  up  a 
few  feeble  shoots  and  neither  improves  nor  shows  signs 
of  flowering  indicates  that  the  plant,  or  the  planting,  or 
both,  are  at  fault.  The  Bomneya  is  a  Californian  subject 
jind.  therefore,  prefers  warmth,  both  of  position  and  soil. 
It  is  frequently  at  its  best  against  or  near  to  a  greenhouse 
wall,  if  possible  having  a  southern  aspect,  the  wamUh 
and  the  reflected  heat  suiting  it  well.  As  to  soil,  it  revels 
in  moderately  rich,  light  loam,  with  which  lime  rubble 
nr  old  mortar  has  been  freely  mixed  ;  these,  with  perfect 
drainage,  being  in  the  nature  of  essentials.  Given  these. 
it  should,  when  established,  send  up  rods  5  feet  or  6  feet 
high,  flowering  in  proportion.  AVater  would  be  needed  in 
^uch  a  situation  during  the  growing  period  of  the  plant. 
If  yours  has  not  been  catered  for  on  some  such  lines  you 
would  do  well  to  obtain  another  plant  well  established 
in  a  pot  without  further  delay.  Vou  might  also  transplant 
the  one  you  have,  and  if  it  were  done  at  once  and  the  plant 
tended  for  a  time,  it  should,  under  the  new  treatment, 
soon  make  headway.  The  other  species,  K.  trichocalyx,  is 
rather  smaller  flowered  and  more  compact  habited.  It 
is.  however,  more  free  of  flowering  and  better  suited  to 
open  border  positions.  Neither  species,  however,  is  much 
of  a  success  in  soils  that  are  heavy,  cold  or  retentive. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

PEAR  TREES  ATTACKED  (.-1.  ii.).— The  Pear  foliage 
is  attacked  by  the  Pear-leaf  blister  mite  (Eriophyes  pyri") 
This  mite  hibernates  beneath  the  scales  of  the  bud.  and 
the  best  treatment  is  to  spray  the  trees  after  the  leaves 
have  fallen  in  November  with  the  Oregon  winter  wash 
made  by  mixing  31b.  of  quicklmie  and  lib.  of  caustic 
soda  together,  slaking  with  hot  water  in  which  31b.  of 
flowers  of  sulphur  have  been  well  stirred.  After  stirring 
add  31b.  of  common  salt,  allow  to  boil  (which  it  will  do 
without  fire-heat),  then  add  water  to  make  up  to  10  gallons. 

PEACH  AND  NECTARINE  FOLIAGE  DISEASED 
(L.). — The  Peach  and  Nectarine  foliage  sent  is  affected 
by  the  disease  called  leaf-curl,  due  to  the  fungus  Exoascus 
deformans.  This  disease  is  best  kept  in  check  by  spraying 
the  trees  while  still  dormant  iu  mid-February  with  soap- 
Burgundy  mixture.  The  protection  of  such  wall  trees 
from  draught  is  an  aid  towards  checking  the  progress  of 
the  disease,  which  rarely  occurs  where  such  trees  are  grown 
in  houses  away  from  draughts  and  checks  by  frost. 

PEAR  LEAVES  DAMAGED  AND  OTHER  QUESTIONS 
(E.  T.  W.). — The  Pear  leaves  sent  had  been  packed  so 
tightly  together  and  bruised  tliat  it  was  impossible  to 
sec  what  they  were  suffering  from,  but  we  suspect  the 
trouble  complained  of  was  the  blackening  of  the  edges 
and  tips  of  the  leaves.  Are  the  trees  exposed  to  cold 
or  salt  winds  ?  This  is  a  frequent  cause  of  damage  to 
them.  The  biennial  habit  of  fruiting  seen  in  some  Apples 
is  due  to  allowing  them  to  overcrop  one  season  as  much 
as  to  anytliing  else.  The  spurs  themselves  in  many 
Apples  fruit  one  year  and  fail  the  next,  and  so  on.  but 
by  judicious  thiiming  of  the  fruit  an  annual  habit  of 
fniiting  may  be  induced. 


MSCELLANEOUS. 

POT-POURRI  (R.  M.). — The  ingredients  are  principally 
Rose  petals,  then  leaves  of  Sweet  Geraniima,  Sweet 
Verbena  and  Bay,  and  Xavender  flowers.  Anj-thing  of 
a  lasting  sweet  scent  may  be  added,  such  as  sawdust 
or  shavings  of  pencil  Cedar  or  Sandalwood :  these  are 
treated  with  a  salt  mixture,  and  finally  with  pounded 
and  whole  spices.  The  Roses  must  be  gathered  when 
it  is  quite  dry  and  when  there  has  been  no  rain  the  day 
before ;  the  petals  are  pulled  off,  separated  and  laid  to 
dry  indoors  in  a  thin  layer.  The  length  of  time  cannot 
be  given.  It  may  be  two,  three  or  four  days,  but  they 
must  dry  to  a  tough,  leathery  state  and  shrink  to  half 
their  bulk.  They  are  then  put  in  layers  about  2  inches 
thick  in  a  glazed  stoneware  or  china  jar,  pressed  or  rammed 
down  tightly,  and  just  covered  with  a  sprinkling  of  the 


salt  mixture  and  left  pressed  down  with  a  bit  of  wood 
or  anytliing  convenient  with  a  weight  on  it.  The  salt 
ntixturc  is  equal  parts  by  weight  of  bay  salt  and  common 
^-alt.  Bay  salt  is  sold  in  limips.  It  must  be  roughly 
crushed  so  that  the  largest  lumps  are  a  little  smaller 
than  a  Ilazrl  nut.  The  Sweet  Geranimn  leaves  arc  torn 
up  and  partly  dried  in  the  same  way  as  the  Rose  petals 
before  being  pressed  and  salted.  Bay.  Sweet  Verbena 
and  Lavender  flowers  are  all  of  a  drier  nature,  and  are 
put  straiglit  into  the  jars,  but  all  alike  are  salted  and 
pressed.  The  spice  mixture  is  Violet  powder — Atkinson's 
is  the  best — Cloves.  Allspice  and  Mace,  all  ground,  some 
whole  Cloves  and  Mace,  Gum  Benzoin  and  Gum  Storax, 
also  in  powder.  Violet  powder  should  predominate 
iu  the  bulk.  This  is  all  mixed  together,  and  there  should 
be  enough  to  give  a  thin  powdery  covering  to  all  the 
prepared  material.  At  the  final  mixing  the  mass  in  the 
jar  is  broken  up  and  passed  through  the  fingers  so  as  to 
be  completely  separated,  and  the  spice  mixture  is  thrown 
on  by  degrees.  The  whole  must  be  thoroughly  mixed 
and  when  done  should  feel  just  damp.  There  is  a  whole 
chapter  on  the  making  of  pot-pourri,  giving  more  details, 
in  Miss  Jckyll's  book  "  Home  and  Garden,"  published  by 
Longmans. 

SAWDUST  AND  SOIL  {Enquirer).-— Tho  danger  of 
sawdust  is  that  the  fungi  which  grow  upon  it  are  apt 
to  produce  a  greasy  material  in  the  soil  which  prevents 
the  latter  from  being  wetted  easily  by  the  rain.  Other- 
wise it  is  no  detriment,  and  we  think  if  you  can  mix  it 
freely  with  vegetable  refuse  before  putting  into  the  soil, 
it  might  be  used  with  perfect  safety. 

NAMES]  OF  PLANTS.  — Cc/^s.—  l,  Barbarea  vulgaris 
variegata;  2,  Artemisia  vulgaris  variegata  ;  3,  Chloro- 
phytum   elatum ;      4,   Prunus    Padus  (Bird    Cherry);   5. 

Ophiopogon  intermedins. H.  JM.   C,  Tring, — Seedling 

Polyanthus. W.  E.  A-F. — 1.  Pieonia   arietina  var. 

erotica;     2,    Ornithogalum  umbellatum.      Yes;   destroy 

the   diseased   Pseonies. Miss  B.,   Ledbury. — Magnolia 

acuminata   (Cucumber  Tree). 


SOCIETIES 


THE     GARDENERS'     PROVIDENT     SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  nioeting  of  the  United  Horticultural  Benefit 
and  Provident  Society  was  held  in  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Hall  on  Monday.  May  10,  Mr.  Arthur 
Bedford  in  the  chair.  Two  members  were  allowed  to 
withdraw  double  amomit  of  interest  amounting  to 
£6  14s.  8d.  One  member  was  granted  2s.  6d.  per  week 
for  life  from  the  Distress  Fund.  The  treasurer,  in  giving 
the  financial  statement,  reported  that  the  trustees  had 
invested  £1,000  during  the  month.  The  sick  pay  for  the 
month  on  the  private  side  amounted  to  £67  lis.  3d., 
on  the  State  side  to  £36  13s.  4d.,  and  maternity  claims 
to  £21. 


Around    the    Markets 

THE  summer  bedding  plant  trade  continues 
to  baffle  everyone  except  the  general  public, 
wliich  solves  the  prices  problem  by  leaving  it 
alone.  The  "trade"  generally  blames  the 
weather,  a  subject  which  receives  an  unmerited 
share  of  abuse  in  this  country.  Generally 
what  Good  Friday  and  Easter  are  to  the  allot- 
ment holder,  so  ^^^litsuntide  is  expected  to  be  to  the 
front  gardener,  but  with  \\'Tiitsun  almost  here  the  sales  of 
bedding  plants  by  retailers  are  relatively  few.  Hitherto, 
by  this  season  countless  thousands  of  plants  have  been 
transferred  to  suburban  homes  ready  for  week-end  planting 
in  the  hopes,  more  or  less  realised,  of  an  enduring  display 
surpassing  all  others.  It  may  well  be  that  the  unseasonable 
weather  bids  potential  planters  pause,  and  that  when  once 
sumnier  has  stopped  "  y-comen  in  "  and  going  out  quickly 
and  has  come  to  stay  there  will  be  plenty  of  trade. 
But  as  I  write  a  keen,  searching  wind  is  howling  without, 
and  only  the  seeker  after  lumbago  or  pneumonia  would 
spend  his  evenings  working  in  the  garden. 

There  are  plenty  of  diflierent  sorts  of  plants  to  choose 
from  and  of  really  excellent  varieties.  Time  was— and  not 
so  long  ago — when  the  market-grower  considered  any  old 
strain  or  type  that  grew  robustly  was  good  enougii  for 
market  sale,  but  times  have  changed  for  the  better,  and  no 
matter  whether  it  is  Sweet  Peas,  Antirrhinums,  Stocks 
or  Asters,  practically  all  are  of  good  strains,  and  if  given 
ordinarily  fair  treatment,  will  do  credit  to  all  concerned. 
The  plants  are  better  supplied  with  roots,  too,  and  even 
tliough  soil  is  dearer  and  more  difficult  to  procure,  yet  the 
plants  have  been  grown  in  a  medium  which  ensures  good 
fibrous  roots. 

In  the  flower  markets  there  has  not  been  the  same 
plcntitude  of  supply  during  the  past  week.  This  is  as  usual 
for  the  season.  Growers  time  their  batches  of  flowering 
plants  so  as  to  have  them  in  bloom  for  this  week-end 
and  plenty  is  coming  iu  to-day,  to  be  followed  by  even  more 
to-morrow.  The  chief  flowers  are  Armns  and  Harrisi 
Lilies,  double  white  Narcissus,  annual  Gypsophila.  Itoscs 
and  (tarnations  among  the  white  flowers.  No  one  now 
seems  to  consider  it  worth  while  to  keep  back  white 
Azalea  indica  in  any  quantity  for  ^V'hitsuntide.  Coloured 
Koses  and  Carnations  are  of  excellent  quality  just  now,  bxit 
the  seeker  after  fresher  lines  turns  to  the  delightful  Irises 
which  are  excellently  grown  and  may  be  had  in  charming 
shades  of  blue.    Sweet  Peas  are  also  very  fine. 

Apples  are  a  source  of  worry  to  everyone.  Prices  are 
sky  high,  which  denotes  the  shortage,  but  this  is  not  the 
worst.  Buying  Apples  just  now  is  worse  than  taking  a 
"  lucky  dip  "  at  a  fair,  for  even  there  there  is  a  prospect 
or,  rather,  certainty  of  getting  something  for  your  money. 
But  in  buying  Apples  at  the  moment  one  is  not  certain 
of  getting  anything  that  is  saleable,  though  it  must  be  said 
the  boxes  are  very  good.     The  badness  of  many  of  the 


Apples  is  often  siu-passed  by  the  Australian  Pears  which, 
if  fairly  good,  would  be  very  welcome. 

French  Chi'rries  arc  good  and  more  plentiful,  and 
Oranges  have  improvt^d  in  condition  just  lately,  but  supplies, 
are  none  too  plentiful,  so  prices  are  still  high.  Canary 
Bananas  are  coming  in  greater  numbers  and  ore  par- 
ticularly fine.  Prices  are  down  a  few  shillings  per  crat  e,  but 
not  sufficient  to  permic  them  to  be  retailed  at  less  than 
2id.  each,  as  with  larger  size  there  are  fewer  fruits  to  the 
crate.  Perhaps  some  day  Bananas  will  be  sold  by  weight,, 
when  they  may  be  cheaper  perhaps. 

Grapes  are  in  demand,  and  there  arc  only  limited 
supplies  of  English  and  Belgian  Hambturgh's,  so  South 
African  grown  make  408.  per  101b.  box.  A.  COSTEU. 

May  21. 


O  BITU  AR  Y 

MR.    JOHN     S.     C  ALDER. 

It  is  with  very  deep  regret  that  we  have  to  chronicle 
the  death,  on  May  9,  of  Mr.  John  S.  Calder,  Uphall, 
West  Lothian,  one  of  the  keenest  and  best  known 
amateur  gardeners  in  the  East  of  Scotland.  Mr. 
Calder,  who  had  reached  the  age  of  seventy-si.x. 
was  for  over  forty  years  head-master  of  Uphall 
Public  School.  A  great  lover  of  flowers,  Mr. 
Calder  spent  both  money  and  time  in  visiting 
and  inspecting  numbers  of  the  most  famous 
collections  of  plants  in  the  three  kingdoms.  At 
one  time  he  himself  owned  a  wonderful  collection 
of  hardy  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants,  but  with 
advancing  years  these  had  to  be  regretfully  given 
up.  He  also  took  a  special  interest  in  Daffodils, 
and  collected  quite  a  quantity  of  the  best  varieties. 
The  alpine  Auricula  of  late  years  claimed  his 
attention,  and  his  "  Dusties."  as  he  affectionately 
called  them,  were  of  the  best.  He  is  survived  by 
Mrs.  Calder,  three  sons  and  three  daughters. 


TRADE    NOTE. 


THE      CLOCHE      CLIP. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  applica- 
tion of  the  new  cloche  clip,  sent  out  by  the  Clcche 
Clip  Company,  94,  Woodbridge  Road,  Guildfcrd, 
Surrey.  This  clip  is  so  made  that  it  will  hold 
securely   two  sheets  of  plass   cf  almost   any  size 


in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be  lifted  or  moved 
about  without  any  fear  of  falling  apart.  Any 
shape  glass — ^rectangular  or  square— may  be  made 
useful  by  this  simple  appliance.  The  Clcche 
Clip  can  be  applied  in  every  garden,  and  is  a  great 
boon  to  all  interested  in  intensive  cultivation. 


Memorial  to  the  Late  Dr.  J.  H.  Wilson. — 

A  proposal  to  raise  a  memorial  to  the  late  Dr.  J.  H. 
Wilson,  Lecturer  on  Agriculture,  St.  Ancrtws 
University,  has  been  most  favourably  received  in 
the  district  with  which  he  was  so  closely  connected. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  East  of  Fife  Farmeis'  Club 
the  subject  was  introduced,  and  it  was  heartily 
agreed  to  support  the  movement.  About  £40  was 
subscribed,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  co- 
operate with  the  others  promoting  the  scheme. 
It  has  not  yet  been  decided  what  form  the  memorial 
should  take,  but  a  suggestion  has  been  well  received 
that  it  should  take  the  form  of  a  prize  in  connection 
with  the  New  Plant  Breeding  Station. 


PUBLICATION     RECEIVED. 
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POULTRY      NOTES 

BY     W.     POWELL-OWEN,     F.B.S.A. 


SYSTEM  and  schedule  are  two  vital 
stepping-stones  to  successful  chick 
rearing.  Happy  indeed  is  the  poultry 
keeper  who  plans  a  schedule  for  the  year 
before  the  season  proper  commences 
and  systematically  acts  up  to  it.  He  fiuds  grading 
for  sizes  and  sexes  quite  an  easy  matter,  as  he 
iias  a  carefiilly  planned  out  accommodation  for 
each  flock  of  youngsters  at  the  vari(.:us  stages  of 
growth. 

Water  and  Food  Troughs. — ^The  inure  careful 
you  are  to  grade  for  size  and  sex  and  to  cull  cut 
the  low  quality  chickens  the  greater  will  be 
the  harvest  reaped.  There  is  one  important 
reminder  I  woiUd  here  like  to  mention  and  that  is  as 
regards  the  water  and  food  troughs.  First  of  all 
these  cannot  be  too  numerous  where  the  brood  is 
a  large  one  ;  they  must  absolutely  increase  m 
number  and  size  as  the  chicks  grow.  The  troughs 
used  for  day-olds  are  soon  outgrown  and  yet  we  so 
frequently  notice  the  same  troughs  in  use  when  the 
chicks  are  a  month  or  two  old.  One  cannot  have 
too  many  food  troughs,  because  success  in  i  earing 
depends  upon  every  chick  in  the  brood  getting 
its  full  share  of  food  and  enjoying  it  unmolested 
by  others.  To  see  a  hundred  "  hefty"  chickens 
swarming,  like  bees,  round  a  solitary  food  trough 
is  not  progressive  :  nor  is  it  good  rearing.  It 
encourages  what  I  term  "  hurdle  jumping,'  with 
the  cockerels  all  over  the  pullets,  and  yet  the 
latter  are  what  one  is  most  anxious  to  have  and 
protect.  If  as  the  result  of  reading  this  paragraph 
readers  double  their  number  of  troughs,  they  will 
have  taken  a  very  important  step  towards  successful 
chicken  rearing. 
Importance    of    Grading    Chicks. — ^To   show 

the  importance  of  any  point  it  is  often  more 
convincing  to  give  a  simile  of  the  man  who  heeds 
not  but  "  carries  on  "  in  the  same  old  unprogressive 
way.  He  starts  with  one  foster-mother  and  one 
incubator !  The  first  brood  of  chicks  is  duly 
installed  in  the  "  orphan "  foster-mother,  and 
the  incubator  is  filled  once  more  with  eggs.  Three 
weeks  after  brood  Xo.  2  appears  on  the  scene, 
and  the  poultr^--keeper  has  his  first  problem  to 
solve,  viz.,  how  to  get  two  broods  of  chicks  of 
two  ages  in  one  foster.  Many  readers  will  know 
what  happens.  The  month-old  chicks  have 
to  retire  to  any  odd  outhouse,  where  the 
sudden  change  in  temperature  causes  chills 
and  a  one-time  splendid  brood  falls  to  pieces. 
The  younger  brood  get  along  nicely  until  brood 
No.  3  comes  along  to  "  shimt  "  them  out  of  their 
foster.  Can  one  wonder  why  on  such  a  system 
the  early  chicks  disappear,  leaving  a  surfeit  of 
late-hatched  yotmgsters  ?  These  "  big  pushes  " 
remind  me  of  the  housing-shortage  problem  which 
is  ever  witli  the  majority  of  poultry-keepers. 

Housing  the  Chickens. — As  I  have  repeatedly 
;tated  in  my  notes,  growing  chickens  need  plenty 
of  elbow-room  in  both  accommodation  and  runs. 
And  before  one  incubates  a  single  egg  for  the 
season  one  should  be  agreed  as  to  plans — 
the  number  of  chicks  to  be  reared,  where  they 
are  to  be  placed  at  the  various  stages  of  growth 
and  so  on.  Then  the  quarters  are  ready  in  time 
for  each  brood.  One  cannot  have  too  many 
structures  where  growing  stock  are  concerned 
whether  they  be  large  laying  houses  or  just  low 
cockerel  boxes.  The  illustration  on  this  page 
depicts'  a  neat  and  useful  type  of  house  for  growing 
chickens  used  by  Mr.  G.  Gordon  Gray,  the  Light 


Sussex  specialist  breeder  of  Thaxtcd,  Essex  (late 
of  Edgware).  It  is  more  or  less  an  open-fronted 
pattern  with  glass  shutters  for  night  work,  thus 
being  well  ventilated  and  letting  in  an  abundance 
of  sun,  light  and  fresh  air.  The  ordinary  foster- 
mother  is  not  ideal  for  growing  stock  because  it 
does  not  grow  with  the  youngsters.  When  a 
hundred  day-old  chicks  are  placed  in  the  fester- 
mother,  I  consider  it  is  not  advisable  to  let  the 
same  ntmiber  remain  therein  for  any  lengthened 
time. 

Avoid  Overcrowding. — I  should  very  much 
like  to  see  the  sleeping  chamber  of  the  foster- 
mother  so  built  in  sections  that  it  could  be  increased 
in  d.epth  as  the  chicks  became  older  and  larger. 
My  idea  would  be  to  have  three  sections  to  the 
heated  chamber  :  (i)  base,  (2)  centre  and  (3)  top. 
Each  would  be  constructed  on  the  tongued  and 
grooved  principle,  and  Nos.  i  and  3  would  be  in 
use  at  first.  No.  2  being  "  sandwiched "  in  as 
chicks  got  older.  But  the  above  is  by  way  of  a 
suggestion,  and  one  must  as  things  now  are  get 


OPEN-FRONTED      HOUSE. 

A  good  design  of  structure  for  growing  chickens. 

(See  text.) 

the  chickens  out  into  roomy  structures  directly 
they  are  any  size.  By  the  time  the  yomigsters 
are  eight  weeks  old  they  should  be  removed  from 
the  foster-mother  and  placed  in  cold  brooders. 
To  represent  the  latter  I  prefer  small  houses 
of  the  cockerel-box  type.  They  need  not  be  very 
high,  or  even  large,  but  being  roomier  then  the 
foster-mother  they  allow  of  plenty  of  "  head " 
room  and  air-space.  I  prefer  these  cockirtl- 
boxes  to  be  of  the  open-fronted  pattern.  A  door 
can  be  fitted  at  one  end  of  the  front,  the  remainder 
of  the  latter  being  boarded  up  halfway,  with 
netting  above  covered  by  a  glass  drop-down 
shutter  to  keep  out  the  rain.  Above  the  shutter 
there  might  be  several  inches  of  fine-meshed 
netting  with  a  permanent  wooden  shutter  above. 
Or  the  door  can  be  in  the  centre  with  open  fronts 
on  each  side  of  it. 

Use  of  Laying  Houses. — I  am  very  fond  of 
small  ordinary  laying  houses  for  chicken-rearing, 
these  again  being  of  the  open-fronted  kind.  The 
latter  allows  of  plenty  of  sun,  light  and  fresh  air 
penetrating  the  interior,  and  a  useful  type  is  seen 
in  the  accompanying  illustration.  There  is  a 
fixed  hood  at  the  top  of  the  front  (always  facing 
south)  with  a  narrow  depth  of  netting  underneath 
to  provide  ventilation.     Below  is  netting  covered 


with  two  glass  shutters  (made  to  open  and  close), 
and  underneath  there  are  the  nest-boxes,  which 
are  boarded  up  and  out  of  use.  Assuming  that 
the  votmg  stock  are  to  be  reared  on  free  range, 
several  of  these  houses  can  be  placed  in  the  field 
(the  grass  around  each  being  cut  sh^rt),  and  each 
can  carry  a  flock  of  fifty  chickens  from  eight 
weeks  of  age.  One  could  start  with  a  himdred 
and  reduce  to  fifty  later  on.  The  fosters  would 
thus  be  used  to  give  the  chicks  a  good  send  off,  and 
when  not  needed  for  the  youngsters  the  cockerel- 
boX(s  or  structtrrcs  could  be  used  to  accommodate 
the  stock  males.  It  is  always  well  to  make  full 
use  of  plant  all  the  year  roimd  and  not  to  reserve 
any  part  of  it  for  but  a  short  seasonable  occupation. 

Indoor  Rearers. — ^There  is  a  marked  tendency 
to  employ  indoor  hovers,  and  I  have  always 
advocated  this  plan.  Supposing  I  had  a  layirg 
house,  I  should  litter  do^vn  the  floor  and  divide 
the  structure  into  narrow  sections,  each  with 
the  heated  hover  therein.  There  would  be  lov.- 
wire-netting  outer  runs,  one  for  each  section,  am'. 
I  should  really  have  a  miniature  brooder  hous- . 
As  the  chicks  were  eight  weeks  old  and  large  enougli 
to  be  weaned,  I  should  first  of  all  withdraw  the 
lamps,  and  later  take  out  the  hovers  and  pull 
down  the  rtms.  The  broods  would  be  amalga- 
mated into  one  flock,  and  later  on  the  cockerels 
would  be  removed.  On  that  plan  I  should  b : 
allowing  for  the  growth  of  the  youngsters,  an'l 
my  hover  would  be  on  telescopic  lines  so  that  it 
could  be  made  higher  as  desired.  In  such  a  house 
I  could  keep  my  pullets  tmtil  maturity  was  reached. 
Low  perches  would  be  provided  at  the  right  time 
and  the  fronts  of  nest-boxes  woidd  be  boarded  up. 
The  houses  would  be  systematically  arranged  so 
that  1  could  grade  for  sizes  and  sexes  as  I  went  on. 

Culling  of  Young  Stock. — -\s  already  advised, 
the  poultry-keeper  can  avoid  many  mistakes 
if  he  follows  my  plan  of  "  safety  in  nmnbers." 
Let  him  hatch  out  too  many  chicks  rather  than 
too  few,  and  he  will  then  have  a  sm-plus  from  which 
to  cull  or  grade  out  low  quality  birds,  and  thus 
find  himself  with  100  per  cent,  "supers"  in  the 
autumn.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  grading  for 
size  as  against  age,  because  some  chicks  are  back- 
ward for  the  very  reason  that  they  grow  their 
feathers  early,  which  taxes  the  system.  But 
well  cared  for  they  will  catch  up  their  larger  sisters. 
Out  of  the  brood  of  large  chicks  then  grade  out 
any  that  are  small  and  backward,  and  place  them 
with  the  next-sized  flock.  Do  not  grade  for 
colour,  because  chick  plumage  is  no  safe  criterion 
as  to  the  colour  the  birds  will  be  when  maturity 
is  reached.  Some  chickens  may  develop  crooked 
breasts  or  tails,  or  may  go  wrong  in  the  legs  or 
toes.  Grade  these  out  and  place  them  in  a  special 
house  and  run  at  the  appointed  time,  and  fatten 
them  for  the  market.  Some  chicks  will  meet 
with  mishaps  and  will  be  graded  out. 

Cockerels  lor  the  Table. — Directly  the  sexes 
can  be  ascertained  with  safety  separate  the  cockerels 
from  the  pullets,  or  the  latter  nil]  never  make 
the  size  they  should,  as  the  greedy  males  will 
rob  them  of  food.  Apart  from  this  a  host  of 
cockerels  among  the  pullets  will  bully  and  annoy 
the  latter.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  have  a 
special  section  for  the  cockerels,  and  they  can 
be  run  in  larger  flocks  with  plenty  of  food-troughs. 
But  I  should  always  have  a  series  of  small  runs 
and  houses  wherein  can  be  placed  to  fatten  a  dozen 
cockerels,   all   of   level   size    and   well   developed. 
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BV     APPOINTMENT. 


BY      APPOINTMENT 


DISINFECTANT  FLUID 

"  A  morihv  mnd  formidtbtt  mtmvonfor  batlHno  mgainttthe  baeiilua." 

—Sir  J.  Ceiqhton-Beownb.  F.B.8. 

Use   Freely   in    Hen    Roosts,    Pigeon 
Cotes,  Aviaries,   etc. 


Against  Influenza. — "  Give  daily  to  all  the  birds  Izal  in  the 
soft  food.  One  liquid  ounce  of  Izal  should  be  added  to  each  eight 
gallons  of  liquid  used  for  mixing  the  soft  food.  The  result  has 
been  so  beneficial  that  I  think  it  should  be  known." 

Invaluable  aa  a   pemedy  against  Foul   Brood  and 
I.O.W.  diaease   in   Bees. 

Ask  for  special   leaflets   with   instructions  for  use. 


IZAL   POWDER  dusted    among    the   feathars  rids 
the  birds  of  insect   pests. 


IZAL  FLUID,,^   i^^' 


»io/6p8rgai.  IZAL  POWDER, 

Sent  carriage  paid  on  receipt  of  remittance. 

Ask  for  Fres  Copy  of  "  Healthy  Poultry 


6;-  per  t4]b.  bag. 
10'-  per  301b  kee. 


Newton,  Chambers  &  Go.,  Ltd., Thorncliffe,  nr. Sheffield. 


OUR  SYSTEMi 

■;^^      OF    FEEDING    ENSURES 

CHICKS  THAT  THRIVE 
ROBUST    GROWING    STOCK 
FOWLS  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY 

The  use  of  our  properly  blended  and  easily  digested 
ioodstufis  is  the  ONLY  WAT  to  cut  down  heavy 
mortality  in  young  chicks  and  to  secure  full  egg- 
baskets  all  the  year  round. 

We  are  practical  poultry-keepers  as  well  as 
poultry  and  food  specialists.  We  know  and  supply 
exactly  what  your  chickens  and  fowls  need  for 
maximum  results.     May  we  help  you  ? 


Send  for  samples  to-day 
515,  Seven  Sisters  Road 
S.  Tottenham 


Satisfactwn 

guaranteed. 


HUSSEY  Bros. 


GROW    BUCKWHEAT   FOR 

POULTRY  AND  PIG  FOOD 

FOR   NEXT  WINTER. 

sow  IN  IXAY— H.\RVEST  IN  SEPTEMBER. 

Recommended  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  as  a  valuable 
auxiliary  grain-crop,  growing  well  where  conditions  are 
frequently  uncertain  for  other  crops.  Culture,  simple  and 
inexpensive.  May  be  sown  up  to  middle  of  June  as  it 
matures  quickly. 

Circular  with  full  particulars  and  price 
of  beH  English  Seed  on  application. 

BARR  &  SONS,    ''"'%^Z,"i:f\.2°^.^^'' 


YOU  CANNOT  DO  BOTH  ! 


Which  will   YOU   do  P 


Allow  the  Insect  Pests  and 
Diseases  to  rob  you  of 
the  fruits  of  your  labours 
in  the  garden. 


OR 


Use  "Abol"  and  grow  a 
wealth  of  clean,  healthy 
plants  &  flowers  &  Roses 
unmarred  by  MILDEW. 


Abol"  Non-poisonous  Insecticide 
kills  all  Insect  Pests  and  Mildew  on 
Roses,  etc.  "Abol  "  Patent  Syringes 
are  specially  recommended  by  the 
National   Rose  Society. 

TREATISE  ON  G.ARDEN  PESTS,  wiih 
full  information,  sent  to  any  reader, 
GRATIS  and  POST   FREE. 

OF  ALL  NURSERV.MEN.  SEEDSMBX.  FLOR- 
ISTS, IRONMONGERS,  CHE.MISTS.  Etc.,  Sole 
Proprietors  and  Manit/aalurers.  E.  A.  WHITE, 
Ltd..  19.  Beliring.  Paildock  Wood,  KENT. 

"ABOL"    SPRAYERS 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES.     Please  write  for  lists 

The  size  shewn  is  the  "Abol"  No.  I.  10  galls,  capacity 


;et5  there  S 

i  and  makes  the  Garden  ,,Zli  '^\l„. 
gay  all  the  year  round  r^jgx^i. 


'  Sold  everywhere  for  Hortlcaltnral  purposes  in  PACKETS  lOd.  &  1/6,  nnd  in 

BRANDED  &  SEALED  BAGS:  7  1bs.,3'9:  14  lbs..  6/8;  28  lbs.,  11/6;  56  lbs  ,  20/-  ;  1IJ  Ib-^  ,  37/-.     Or 

direct  from  the  Works      arri   ge  Paid  lo  the  UMted  King.lom  f  t  Cj»1i  with  Order  (exc  pt  PAf^^KKTS). 


CLAY    &    S.QN..  i-iaMureMrri  4<  Bone  Cru'sners,  iitRAItOKU.  LGNOC.N.E. 


— THE  FINEST  ALL  ROUND  BREED 

Is  the   LIGHT   SUSSEX.    The  "Gordon  Gr.iy"    strain  of  Light  I 

Sussex  has  been  bred  for  many  years  for  size  and  number  of  efigs,  I 

non-broodiness,  winter  production.    Sittings,  chicks  and  stock  Ijirds  I 

m  season.— G.  GORDON  GRAY,  Ltd  .  THAXTED,  ESSEX.  I 


DEFY  THE  BIRDS,  ROTLESS  TANNED  NETTING 

IN  LIGHT,  MEDnjM  AND   UEiVT,    SMALL  MESH. 
50  X  1,  7/-.  9/6,    13/-;    50x2,14'-.   19/-,  26/-;    50x3,21/-. 
28/6,39/-:    50x4,  28'-.  38/-,  52/-;    25  x  8,  28'-.  38/-,  52/-. 
carriage  paid.     As  supi  lied  by  us  to  tile  Royal  Gardens.     We 
ODiy  supply  our  well  k.iown  qualities.    Any  length  supplied. 

E.  B.  HAWTHORN,  Ltd.,  Dept.  e..  SHREWSBURY 


EGGS   FOR   HATCHING 

From  my  prize  winning  and  laying  strains  of  Golden, 
Silver  and  White  Wyandottes  (273  egg  strain),  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  White  Leghorns  (285  strain).  Black  Wyandotte 
Bantams,  White  Rimner  and  Buil  Orpington  Ducks. 
Second  pens,  10/- ;  first,  15/- ;  special,  20/-  sitting.  Day- 
old  chicks,  30/-  and  40/-  dozen.     Birds  always  tor  Sale. 

SYDNEY  HILLER,  F.B.S.A. 

CLEVELAND  POULTRY  FARM,  Standon,  HERTS. 


BURNS  ON    TME   CROUNO  ' 
NO    APPARATUS   REOUIRCD 


THE      KING     OF    FUMIGANTS 

AUTO-SHREDS 


Is    CERTAIN     DEATH    to 

Leaf-mlnine  MaeSots.White  Fly 
and  all  Pests  infesting  Plants 
under  Glass.  In  boxes  to  fumi- 
gate 1 ,000  cubic  feet.  9d.  ;  2.500 
cubic  feet.  1/3;  lO.OOO  cubic  feet 
(for  ordinary  Plants).  3/6;  !0,000 
cubic  feet  (for  tender  foliated 
Plantsl.  4/6  each.  Obtained  of 
all  principal  Seeiismen  and 
Florists. 

ORIGINAL    PATENTEES:— 

W.  Darlington  &  Sons, 

LIMITED. 

G  Dept.. 
HACKNEY,  LONDON,  E.8 


fSANlTAS"  Powder 

INSURES  YOUR  CROPS 

^V     Against  SLUGS.  WORMS,  RATS, 
MICE,  CATS  and  BIRDS. 


Large  and  small  tins  and  in  bags, 

of     all     Chemists,     Stores      and 

Nurserymen. 

THE   SANITA8   CO.,  Ltd. 

Limehouae,    London,   E.14. 

Awarded  Medafat  Royal  Horticultural 
Exhibition.  1911. 
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PRACTICALLY  AN 

IMPERISHABLE   BLIND 

The   Wood  Laths  are  connected    with    metal 
links,  and  form  a  perfect  and  durable  shading. 
Flexible  and  easily  rolled   up. 
A   protection  against  hailstorms. 
Fixed  and   removed  without  difficulty. 

Send  for-  Illustrated    Catalogue. 

ESTIMATES   FREE. 

MESSENGER  &  CO.  Ltd. 

LOUGHBOROUGH. 

Lendon  Office:  122,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.I. 


i    Ensure  being  in  time  for  the  Season    | 
S  ORDER    NOW  !  | 

MERRYWEATHERS' 

WATERING 

HOSE 


Gardens 

Parks 

Garages 


Golf   Links 
Cricket  Grounds 
Tennis   Lawns 


"  TAe  Hose  I  had  frojii  yoti  ten 
years  ago  is  as  good  as  ever,  and 
likely  to  last  another  ten!' 

So  •writes  a  Merry-weather  Ciistotnei 
Write  for  Samples  acd  Prices  : 

MERRYWEATHERS    &    SONS.   Ltd, 

63.  Long  Acre.  London,  W.C. 


ONCE    TRIED     ALWAYS    USED 

THE 'PATTISSON' LAWN  BOOTS 

SIMPLEST  I         STRONGEST  1         MOST  ECONOMICAL 

Soles  of  best  Enelish  Sole  Leather 
(Waterproofed),  with  Motor  Tyte 
Rubber  Studs. 

The  "PATTISSON-  BOOTS  ate 
the  most  durable  on  the  market,  out- 
lastine  several  setslol  ordinary  boots 
and  when  woro  out  cao  be  mar  y 
times  refitted  and  are  then  egual  to 
new  ones,  hut  this  map  only  be  aatla 
Fig  T  .  faotoplly  done  by  as.  the  maker  s 

RUBBER    80LE8    STRONGLY    RECOMMENDED. 

SIIVFiS    MFnAIR  "oya*  Horticultural  Sooiety.  1904,    191 
8ILWS.n    niLUHLO  ROYAL  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION.  191 

Used  Id  the  ROYAL  (and  in  thousands 

of  the  PRINCIPAL)  GARDENS. 

Hundreds  of  Testimonials. 

The  Field  says:  "As  good  as  anything 
that  ooald  be  devised." 

Mr.  TROUP  (Head  Gardener  to  H.M  THE 
KING.  Balmoral  Castle)  writes  :  "  The  boots 
eupplied  2  years  ago  are  as  good  as  ever." 

llhi^itruUd  I'rice   li^t  from  the  Maker  F'g    2. 

H.PATTISSON  &  CO.'*-^^  «pYA\T°r°sN;5.^" 

Contractors  to  H.M.  Government, 


He  only  works  in  summer  time, 
The  so-called  "  busy  bee," 
But  'Bird's '  are  working  all  the  year 
To  make  Blanc-Mange  for  me. 

Spring  and  Summer  are  Nature's 
growing  Seasons  for  the  young,  as  well 
as  for  the   flowers. 

Now  is  the  moment  to  give  the 
Children  food  for  growth,  there- 
fore—give plenty  of 


because  it  multiplies  the  nutritive 
value  of  Milk  once  in  every  four 
times. 

As  Bird's  Blanc-Mange  is  real  honest 
nourishment  in  a  most  delightful  form, 
every  spoonful  does  them  good. 

It  is  so  perfectly  smooth  and  creamy 
and  with  such  delightful  fruit  flavors. 


Six  varieties. 
Made  in  a 
moment —  no 
trouble  and 
only  trifling 
expense. 


B7I 


STORING    VEGETABLES    AND    FRUITS :    CASH    SENT 

with  chapters  on  "  Brying  in  the  Oven  and  by  the  Kitchen 
Fire."  By  Herbert  Cowley  (Editor  of  The  Garden).  9d. 
net,  by  post  lid. — Published  at  the  Offices  of  "  Country 
Life,"  Ltd..  20.  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.r.  2 


(or  otter  if  desired)  FOE  OLD 
FALSE  TEETH,  Gold 
Jewellery,  Diamonds,  Old  Silver,  Platinum,  Watches,  Silver 
Plate,  etc.,  ANY  condition. — MESSRS.  CARVER,  Diamond 
Merchants,  LISS,  Hants.  Suppliers  of  goods  to  the  ROYAL 
FAMILY. 


TO  ACHIEVE  BEST 
RESULTS  USE 


soH 


s 


t5^^ 


^^^ 


On  the  market  for  over 

years,  they  still  hold  first 

place  in  the  estimation  of  Horticnl- 

turists  all  over  the  world  for  QUALITY 

and  RESULTS. 

The  direct  result  of  many  years'  practical  experience  in 
gardening,  they  stand  unrivalled  at  the  present  day  for  every  dei- 
cription  of  Fruit  bearing.  Flowering  and  Foliaee  Plants.  Vegetables. 
Lawns,  etc.  etc 

VINE.  PLANTS  VEGETABLE  MANURE.  112lbs..  30/-;  56ibs..  16/-;  28lbs..  9/- ;  Ulbs..  5/- :  71bs..  3/-;  tins  1/3 

Carriage  paid  on  56. bs.  and  up  any^vhere  In  United  Kingdom. 

SPECIAL  TOP-DRESSING  MANUitE,  56ibs..  ls/6:  28lbs..  10/-;  Hlbs.  6/-;  71bs  .  3/6 ;  tins.  lA. 

Carriage  paid  on  561bs.  and  up  anywhere  in  United  Kingdom. 
JSBt       WRITE    FOR   OUR    BOOKLET— POST   FREE   ON    REQUEST.      "VQI 
SOLD    BY     NURSERYMEN     AND     SEEDSMEN     EVERYWHERE. 

Sole  Makers:  WM.    THOMSON  '^  bONS,  LTD.,  CLOVENFORDS,  ^GOTLAND. 
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QLASSHOUSES   ^'f  -i"   ^lescriptiuns  supplied   by   the  oldest  established 

^^^            ^ 

linn    in    the    tr.idc  ;     also 

HEATING    APPARATUS    for  Glasshouses,  Private  Houses  and  Public  Buildings. 

^^E*          ^^^^^^BJ^^^'^^^^^^^^^^^^W^HI^^^I 

ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S   "CHELSEA"  SHOW^  JUNE  1 ,2,3  : 

Please  inspect  (uii  exhibit  and  note  the  i|uality  ot  work.      In  addition  tocarrjin;; 
out  almost  innunurable  contracts  in  different  parts  of  Great  Britain,  we  erected  the 
Glasshouses  lor  the  Roval  Hoi  ticultural  Society  at  tlie  Chelsea  Hospital  Gardens. 

Catalogues   and   estimates   tree.                                                                                    Surveys  by   arrangement. 

J.       WEEKS         &         CO.       (CHELSEA) 

92,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster.  S.W.  1. 

C<>iiser\'at'- ry  LTt^ted  al  Weybriilge  Surrey. 
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GUANOA 

THE    POPULAR    FERTILIZER. 

FLOWERS,  VEGETABLES   k  ALL  CROPS 
THRIVE  REMARKABLY  WELL  WHERE  USED 

PlilCES: 

5  cwta.      o  cwfa.      :i  cwts.      1  cut,      50  lbs.       :j8  lbs 

60/-         37/6         26/-        13/6         7/6  4/- 

Cnrriat/c  Paid  Cu:t.  Lois..     Packages  Free, 

Froiiipl  delivery,  direct  if  your  Seedsman  cannot  supply 

FeriilizeTS  for  all  Crops,  Lists  on  application. 

HUNTER  &  GOW,  Ltd.,  28,  Thomas  St.,  Liverpool 


SITXJULTIOU     VMTAHTEP. 

3XPERIENCED     SCOTCH      HEAD- 

iAEllENKfl  ilesires  situation  ;  age  3S  ;  life  experience  of  all 
iranclies  outdoor  and  under-glass  culture  ;  London  district 
'V  Home  Counties  preferred. — Keferences  and  jiarticulars. 
.  (tIlchkist.   Ito-sdiiu  Carden^.  f.uss,   I.oeh  Lomond.  N.l* 


THE   SILVER    MEDAL 

HORSE  SHOE 
BOILER 

THE  PREMIER  HEATER  FOR  SMALL 
GREENHOUSES.  ENSURES  FULL  HEAT 
WITH  LEAST  FUEL  AND  ATTENTION. 
38,000  SOLD 


>> 


GROW:  VOilR  OWN  YEQEmBLES  FREE  FROM  DISEASE  WITH 


THE  MOST  PERFECT 
FERTILIZER 

FOR  v-v''- ■■   ^' - 


GREENHOUSES. 
GARDENS. 
'  LAWNS.  C. 


N  T  E  D   ) 


THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  AND 
COMPLETE  SUBSTITUTE  for  STABLE  MANURE 


aCIBNTIFICALLT     AND     CHBHICALLY     PREPARED. 

(nthe  form  of  a  leaf-mould,  ready  for  use  at  ao"  time,  lo  the  same  way.  and  for  all  purposes  that  stable  manure  Is  put.  Goes  furthef 

(4  buahels  equalling  15  cwts.),  gives  bettcV  result.  Is  clean  to  handle,  sweet  smelling,  and  free  from  weeds,  worms,  etc. 

Eeport  of  Royal  Hortlcnltural  Society.     "  Your  Patented  Hop  Manure  has  been  used  in  the  Society's  Gardens  at  VVlsley.  and  I 

am  pleased  to  report  that  11  has  proved  excellent  for  the  flower  borders,  fruit  and  vegetables  grown  both  under  glass  and  oni 

In  the  open  air."  (Signed)    W.  WiLKS.  Secretary 

A  Beautiful  Free  Booklet  giving  full  ^articuJara  and  testitnoniaU  sent  on  receipt  of  postcard. 

■K^  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS;  GENUINE  ONLY  IN  OUR  MARKED  BAGS.  UONTAiNlNG  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS.  -90 

Prices,  including  bags.  1  bushel  2'3.  4  bushels  6/-.  5-1  bushels  28/9.  10-4  bushels  55/-.  20-4  bushels  100/- 
Free  on  rail  London.    Carriage  forward  for  cash  with  order. 

WAKELEV'S  GROUND  GARDEN  LIME  {Caustic  or  Quick  Lime).  3/-  bushel  bag,  carnage  forward. 

WAKELEY'S  Empi^^  FERTILISER 

I 

A  valuable    Plant  Food  for  Allotment  and  General  Garden  use  simple  to  apply.     Particulars  andlGuarantee  1 
Analysis  free.     Price  includiiie  bags 

Hlb.  bag,  3/3;    56  lbs.,  11/6;    1  cwt.,  22/- 

Best  Yellow  Fibrous  Loam,  4/- ,  and  Leaf  Mould,  4/6.  >  Coarse  Silver  Sand,  S/6,  and  Brown 

Fibrous    Peat,  5/6  per  sack.    Basic  Slag,  6/3.  Superphosphates,  1  0/6.  Bone  Meal,  22/8 

Kainit,   10/6  per  cwt.  6Z:,uiB'^   -- 

See  Free  Booklet  ,/.s  nbove  for  prices  o'  smaller  o'lT^'fities,  nlsn  nthcr  Soods. 
WAKELEY   BROS.   *  CO.     LTD.,  75a,  BANKSIDE.  LOIMOON,  S.g.  1 . 
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g  r   I   "^HE  Slade  Sectional  Garden  Frame  enables 


"Jhe 


SECTIONAL 

GARDEN  FRAME 


COMPLETE     APPARATUS     NOW     FBO«     STOCK. 

List  42   Free. 

CHAS.    P.   KINNELL    &    CO.   LTD, 
65,  65a,  Southwark  St.,  London,  S.E.  1. 
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both    amateur  and    professional    gardener 
to    raise  healthy  and    abundant    crops    at 
a    cost  which  renders    it    a  profitable  and  secure 
investment. 

It    is    compact,    portable,    extensible    and     prool 
against  the  many  enemies    of    garden    produce — 
the   asbestos    sides    ensuring    the    maximum    ad- 
vantages being  taken  of  natural  heat. 
Write  for   Booklet  A. 

TYPE  A.  (Single  Frame,  two  lighls.  size  4tt.  X  3£t.  X 
ISin.  X  9in.asillustratca)  -  -  -  £2  12  0 
TYPE  A.  (Double  Frame,  (our  lighls,  size  8  ft.  X  3  ft- 
X    15  In.  X  Pl„.) £4    18     6 

THE  SLADE  SYNDICATE  Ltd., 

(Directors:    E.  J.  \V.  SL.\DEand    M.    W.  SLADEi. 
35.     Surrey    Slre;l.    Strand.     LONDON.    WC    2. 
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THE   GARDEN. 


May  29   1920. 


SAVES  LABOUR.    FREE  FROM  ARSENIC.     AVOIDS  DANGER. 


PRICES 

Pint     Tins 

1/9 

each 


Quart   Tins 

3/- 

each 


^-gallon  Tins 
4/9 

each 


PRICES 

1-gallon  Drum 

7/- 
each 


5-gallon  Drum 

27/6 

each 


40-gallonCash 

£8    10s. 

each 


Supplied    by    the    leading    Nurserymen,    Seedsmen    and    Ironmongers, 

SPECIAL    DESCRIPTIVE    LEAFLET    SEN'l'    FREE    ON     APPLJCA'llON.'^" '—- 
Sole    Manufacturer's: 

McDOUGALL  BROS.,  Ltd.,  66-68,  PORT  STREET,  MANCHESTER 

ESTABLISHED     1845. 


Printed  by  Hudson  &  Kearns.  Limited,  Hatfield  Street  Works,  Stamford  Street.  S.E.  1,  and  Published  by    '  Countrv  Like,"  Limited,  at  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Sttaod,  W.C.  I, 
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THE   FRUIT   FARM 
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Entered  as  Second-class  Matter  at  the  New  York.  N.Y.,  Post  OCBce. 


POULTRY 


WOODLAND 


Saturday,    June    5,    1920. 


T 


EKOISTKRhD    AT  TUK     U    NBKAI, 

POST    OFFICE    AS   A    NEWSPAPER 

iSD  FOB    OANADLAN    MAQAZINB 

POST. 


1 


Price  THREEPENCE 

Yearly   Subscription 
Inland,  15/2  :    Foreigp.  17/4 


ii'UCCA  FILAMENTOSA  IN  A  SUMMER  GARDEN. 


ORCHIDS 

Of  vigorous  habit  and  superior  constitution.      A  visit  to  our  Establishmeat  is  cor- 
dially invited  to  inspect  our  immense  and  interesting  STOCK  RAISED  BY  THE 

PURE    CULTURE     SYSTEM 

Choice    Species,    Rare   Botaotcal   Specimens,    Albinos  in   warm   and   cool   sections 

also  a  speciality. 

Expert    advice  given   and    all  requisites    supplied   for   the 

good   culture   of  Orchids. 

HAYWARDS 
HEATH. 


GHARLESWORTH  &  CO., 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

FOR   ALL   PURPOSES. 
SPECIAL  OFFER  of  Early  Flowering  Border  Varieties  mav  be  bad  now.     r     '  ' 
Armorel,  coppery  bronze.  J.  Bannister,  lemon  yellow.  Polly,  deep  orange,  r^"^- 

Almirante  chestnut  crimson.      Leslie,  yellow.  Roi  des  Blancs,    white. 

Goacbers'  Crimson.  Normandie,  delicate  pink.  Sanctity,  white. 

Horace  Martin,  deep  yellow.        Perle  Cbatillonaise,  creamy  pink.      Verona,  terra  cotta. 

One  each  of  the  above  varieties,  post  free,  for  4/6,  two  each  for  8/-,  three  each  for 
12/-,  six  each  for  24/-.  Also  all  the  leading  and  most  up-to-date  varieties  of  Japanese, 
Decoratives,  Singles,  Pompons,  etc.,  well  rooted  plants  at  5/-  per  doz. 

PERPETUAL  CARNATIONS 

Aviator,  bright  scarlet.      Enchantress  Supreme,  pale  salmon     Mikado,  mauve. 
Beacon,  orange.  pink.  "       ' 

Carola,  large  crimson.        Mary  Allwood,  cherry  pink. 
Circe,  mauve.  May  Day,  light  pink. 

White  Wonder,  best  white 
One  each  of  the  above  varieties  ex.  2iin.  pots  for  14/-,  two  each  for  26/-,  three  each 
tor  38/-,  carriage  paid.     For  plants  in  3Jin.  pots  add  4/6  per  dozen  extra. 

Catalogue  and/or  Kovelty  List  post  free  from 
KEITH  LUXFORD    &  CO.,  Sheering  Nurseries,  Harlow,  Essex,  and  at  Sawbridgeworth, 
Herts. 


Mrs.  0.  W.  Ward,  deep pInK. 
Rosette,  bright  cerise. 
Triumph,  best  crimson. 


NICOTINE   SPRAYING    COMPOUNDS 

HUNTER    &    GOW,    Ltd..  were  the  pioneers  of  Nicotine  in  this  country   for    Agii- 
cultural  and  Horticultural  use,  and  thus  know  the  exact  requirements  of  growers.    Nicotine 
is  certain  death  to  all  leaf-eating  insects  and  parasites  which  attack  plant  life,  and  we  have 
it  prepared  in  various  convenient  foinis  and  compounds. 
GOW'S    NICOTINE    TREE    WASH.— Ceilain  death  to  pi((n  fv.  aibis.  fliip.  Ma'i. 

red  spider,  rateipillais.  etc.     I'se  1  pait  to  iO  jaits  cf  watir.  '  iialj.,  t.e      1  lall 

15/-.      5  qall..  72/-.      10  gall.,  140/-. 

GOW'S     NICOTINE     SOAP.— The   finest  Insecticide   known   for   dcstic>irp  iiidiig 

insects.     Harmless  to  the  tendcKst  foliage.     Use  1  pait  to  iiO  raits  cl  wald      1  II 

4/-.     10  lbs.,  36/-. 
GOW'S    ARSENATE    OF    LEAD."^The  great  ifirfdy  for  Ccdiirg  J'ctb.— iLix  in  tic 

proportion  of  1  pait  to  250  paits  of  water.     Death  to  Insects  lut  haimlcs  to  tidf. 
l' fruit  and  foliage.     1  lb.,  2/9.     2Ils..  4,6.     10  Us..  20/-.' 
GOW'S  LIME  SULPHUR  (1.300  sp.  g.).--Il,e  ficat  Fun  ic'c'e  for  j!  rile  ai  d  Tear  Ecl  b 

in  the  .Spring  and  Summer.    1  gall.,  5/6;    .i  galls.,  21/6  ;   10  galls.,  40/- 

Booklet  *'  Spraying  for  big  crops."  on  application.     If  your  seedsman  cannot  supply 
our  goods  please  write  us. 

HUNTER  &  GOW,  Ltd.,  28,  Thomas  Street,  LIVERPOOL. 

FOWLERS  LAWN  SAND 

ESTABLISHED     IN     1875 

For  destroying  Daisies.  Dandelions,  Plantains,  Ribbed  Grass,  Thistles,  and 
otlier  weeds  on  Lawns,  Croquet  Grounds,  Bowling  Greens,  Parks,  etc.,  at  the 
same  time  acting  as  a  fertiliser, and  improving  the  growth  and  colour  of  the  grass. 
Many  preparations  are  on  the  market  under  this  name,  but  no  article 
difters  so  much  in  value,  FOWLER'S  LAWN  SAND  has  exceeded  all 
others  in  money's  worth  generally. 

TO  BE  HAD  FROM  THE  TRADE  GENERALLY 

Prices— Tins,  1/6,3/9,7/-;      Bags,  281bs.,  11/-.  56  lbs,  21/-,  112  lbs.,  39/-" 


Sole  Manufaciurers  ■ 


CORRY  &  CO.,  I^td.,  London,  S.E.I. 
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'THE  GARDEN  '  CATALOGUE    GUIDE 


NOTICE  TO  OUR   READERS 

IN  order  to  avoid  waste  in  the  printing  of 
catalogues,  readers  are  advised  to  apply  to 
the  following  firms  for  the  catalogues  they 
require.  We  therefore  beg  to  point  out  that  the 
under-mentioned  firms  will  be  very  pleased  to 
send  their  useful  catalogues  to  our  readers  free 
of  charge,  on  receipt  of  a  post  card. 


Rose  Specialists 


ELISHA  J.  HICKS,  M.C.,  N.R.S.,  etc. 
HURST,  BERKS. 


Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 


KELWAY  &  SON 

Retail  Plant  Department 

LANGPORT,  SOMERSET 


Hardy  Plants 

ColourBorders 

Gladioli 


J.  CHEAL  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

Nurseries 

CRAWLEY 


Landscape 
Qardeners 
Trees  and 
Shrubs,  etc. 


LAXTON  BROS. 

Nurseries 
BEDFORD 


Strawberries 

and 

Fruit  Trees' 


PERRY'S 

Hardy  Plant  Farms 
ENFIELD,  MIDDX. 


Water  Lilies 

and 

Bog  Plants 


CARTER  PAGE  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
52  &  53,  London  Wall, 
LONDON,  EC.  2. 


Chpysanthemums 

Dahlias 

Geraniums 

Fuchsias 

Tomatoes 


PULHAM  &  SON 

Nurseries 
ELSENHAM,  ESSEX 


Rock,  Alpine 
and  Herbace- 
ous Plants 


J.  JEFFERIES  &  SON,  Ltd. 
Royal  Nurseries 
CIRENCESTER 


Ornamental 
Trees  for  Park 
and  Garden 


W.  WELLS,  JuNR. 
Hardy  Plant  Nurserles 

merstham,  surrey 


Herbaceous  and 
Alpine  Plants, 
Delphiniums  and 
Michaelmas  Daisies 


Landscape  Gardening 


WHITELEGG  &  CO. 

chislehurst 

WRITE  us 


Landscape  and 
Garden  Archi- 
tects, specialise 
in  Rock,  Water 
and  Formal 
Gardens,  etc. 


waterworn  limestone 
rockery  CO. 

Aknside, 

>vestmorland. 


Write    for 
Sample    and 
Prices 


PULHAM  &  SON  Garden  Craftsmen, 

71,  Newman  Street,  London,  w.  Rockworliers, 
Works  :  BROXBOURNE  Vasis'S^dii^""" 

Nurseries  :  ELSENHAM  Fountains,  etc. 


Heating  Apparatus 


C.  p.  KINNELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.       Boiler 
Greenhouse  Heating  List  No.  42, 

SouTHWARK  St., London, S.E.I    Post  Free. 


Garden  Sundries 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 

234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E.  1 


XL   ALL 

Insecticide  & 
Fumigants 


GARDEN  SUPPLIES  Limited    am  Garden, 

(Boundary  Chem.  Co.)  Estate, 

Cranmer  Street  and  Sport 

LIVERPOOL  Requirements 


CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Shad  Thames,  S.E.  1   and 
Bedford  Chambers 
CovENT  Garden,  W.C.  2 


Merchants  and 

Manufacturers 

of   Horticultural 

Sunaries, 

Fertilisers  and 

Insecticides, 

etc. 


J.  BENTLEY,  Ltd. 
Barrow-on-Humber 
HULL 


Weed  Destroyers 
Lawn  Sand 
Insecticides 
Fertilizers 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 
234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E. 


XL  ALL 

Fertilizers  and 

Agricultural 

Manures 


BARNARDS,  Ltd. 
NORWICH 


Garden  Espaliers 
&  Trainers.  Par- 
ticulars of  our 
Stock  on  appli- 
cation 


The  New  DESTRUCTOR  CO. 

LxD.  Rubbish 

41,  Walter  House,  Bedford  St.  Destructors 
Strand,  LONDON,  W. 


Seeds  and  Bulbs 


R.  H.  BATH  Ltd. 
The  Floral  Farms 
WISBECH 


Home-Grown 
Bulbs   and 
Seeds 


BLACKMORE  &  LANGDON 
TwERTON  Hill  Nursery 
BATH 


Begonias 
Delphiniums 
Gloxinias 
Cyclamen,  etc. 


HENRY  ECKFORD 

Wem 

SHROPSHIRE 


Sweet  Peas  and 
Garden  Seeds 
Fertilizers 


DAWKINS 

408,  King's  Road 

CHELSEA,  S.W. 


Lawn 
Grass 
Seed 


R.  WALLACE  &  CO.^ 
KiLNFiELD  Gardens 
COLCHESTER 


Ltd. 


New  Bulb  and 
Iris   List 
Now   Ready. 


GOLD    MEDAL    PHLOX. 

12  Fine  new  varieties.  10,-.  VI  Best  older  varieties,  8-/. 

12  Very  good  older  varieties,  6i'-. 

MICHAELMAS  DAISIES. 

12  Fine  new  varieties.  10,'-.  12  Very  fine  older  varieties,  S/- 

12  Very  good  older  varieties,  6'-. 

ZONAL    GERANIUMS. 

12  Very  fine  Single  varieties,  76.      12  Very  tine  new  French 

Semi-double,  12/-.         ]2Very  fine  Semi-double  varieties,  7'6 

12  Very  fine  Double  varieties,  7/6. 

TUBEROUS    BEGONIAS. 

12  Very  fine  Double  mixed  colours,  7;6. 
12  Very  fine  Single  mixed  colours,  6,-. 

FUCHSIAS. 

12  Very  fine  new  French  varieties,  10,-.       12  Very  fine  Double 

varieties,  5/-.         1-2  very  fine  Single  varieties,  5,-. 

Bos,  packing  and  carriage  free  for  cash  with  order  only. 

H.  J.  JONES,  Ryecroft,  Lewisham,  S.E.13. 


Gardens   with  Stone 

made    anywhere   at 
Reasonable      prices 

A     Small    Sunken 
Octagonal       Garden 

STAND    X 
CHELSEA  SHOW 

Hardy     Plants     and 
Rock   Gardens 

aKva\'s    on    view    at 

EAST  PUTNEY 

(District  Rly.' 

Correspondence     and 

visits    invited. 


putney;  SUIIREY  COME  and  see. 


ORCHIDS, 

Clean,  well-grown  and  cheap;  also 

Many  Rare  and  Choice  Varieties. 

STOVE    &  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS 
OF    ALL    KINDS 

Kindly    send  for    Catalogue. 

JAMES  CYPHER  &  SONS, 

Exotic  Nurseries  -    -  CHELTENHAM. 


C£[RYSAi4'r:HE:iyiU]V[s. 

FINE.  STUHDY,  WELL  HARDENED  PLANTS.     CLEAN  &  HEALTHY. 

12  Japanese  varieties,  5/-.  Newer  ones,  7  6.  12  Incurved,  dis- 
tinct  vatiet  es,  5/-.  12  Fine  Decoratives  in  various  colours,  all 
separate  and  distinct,  5/-.  12  Fine  Karlies  for  the  August  and 
September  flowering  garden,  in  12  separate  varieties,  4/6.  12 
Fine  October  blooming  varieties,  4  6  AH  above  good,  sturdy 
plants  and  distinct  named  varieties. 

12  CHOICE    FUCHSIAS,   single    and    double,    all    separate 

named  varieties,  5/-.     12  newer,  yit. 

12  LOVELY  COLEUS.  all  separate  varieties,  gorgeous  coloured 
leaves,  grand  for  greenhouse  decoration,  6.  -.  12  scarcer  kinds,  g/-. 

CRESTED  NEPHROLEPSIS.  a  lovely  fern,  i-  each. 

12  Fine  CACTUS  DAHLIAS,  strong  plants  from  sin.  pots,  7/-. 
12  Fine  Decorative  Cactus,  fine  for  garden,  7;-.  12  Lovely 
Pompones,  tremendously  free-blooming,  7,'- ;  smothered  in 
bloom  during  the  late  summer  and  autumn.  12  Collarette 
Dahlias,  a  tremendously  popular  class,  splendid  for  garden  and 
for  cutting,  7  -.  6  Paeony  flowered,  Fine,  36.  6  Show  and 
Fancy,  3  6.  6  Star  Dahlias,  New, 5;-.  6Tom  1  humb,  Dwarf,  4'6. 
12  Fine  Single  Dahlias  7/-.  All  above  separate  and  distinct 
named  varieties.  Dahlias  can  be  sent  in  pots  for  36  per  dozen 
extra.  Ordersvalues- andupwardssentfree.  Under  5/-add  6d. 
lor  bos  and  postage.     Cash  with  order.  Caialogut  free. 

Chrysanthemum  &  Dahlia  Specialists,  PETERBOROUOH 


SINGLE  BEGONIAS  FOR  BEDDING 

Fine  sprouted  tubers,  ready  for  pots,  in  tlic  following 
colours:  Crimson,  yellow,  scarlet,  \Vhite,  pink,  and  orange  ; 
packed  in  moss  ;  free  per  parcel  jiost ;  not  less  than  50  at 
100  rate  ;    4/6  per  dozen,  30,  -  per  100. 

SOLVIT     NTOIAT 

OUR  MAGNIFICENT  POLYANTHUS  SEED 

lor  Spring  dowering;  yellow,  crimson,  white  or  mixed,  1,6 
and  2/6  per  packet.  Also  our  superb  mixed  Pansy,  including 
tlie  followinf;  most  lovely  colours  :  Bronze,  golden  yellow, 
rich  blue,  wine  colour  and  purple,  etc.,  etc.,  1/6  and  2.G  per 
packet. 

BLACKMORE  &  LANGDON,  BATH 


Soeci'ilHu 

"AQUATICS" 

V.  N.  GAUNTLETT  &  CO.,  LTD. 
(Japanese    Nur=eries),    CH IDDINGFOLD.    Surrey. 


STORING    VEGETABLES    AND    FRUITS  : 

with  chapters  on  "  Drying  in  the  Oven  and  by  the  Kitchen 
Fire."  By  Herbert  Cowley  (Editor  of  The  Garden).  9d. 
net,  by  post  lid. — Published  at  the  Offices  of  "  Country 
MFE,"  Ltd..  20.  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 
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WEBBS'     FLOWER      AND     VEGETABLE  | 

SEEDS  for  JuiU',  July  ami  Auiust  So^xin-.;.  lUustraU'il  prk-o 
list  of  the  finest  strains  in  cultivation.  lost  free,  on  request. — 
Webb  &  Sons,  Ltd..  Tlie  King's  Seedsmen.   Stourbridge. 


BAGSHOT      RHODODENDRONS     can     be 

Been  in  flowering  perfection  from  now  onwards,  embracing  all 
the  new  and  best  varieties.  Specimen  plants  of  most  sorts 
can  be  supplied.  Inspection  is  cordially  invited.  The  Nursery 
Is  easily  accessible  by  L.  &  S.W.  Ry.  and  convenient  to  reach 
by  road. — John  Waterer,  Sons  &  Crisp,  Ltd.,  The 
Nurseries.  Bagshot,  Surrey. 

DUCKS,     GEESE     AND     TURKEYS,     by 

Will  Hooley,  F.Z.S..  F.B.S.A.— A  copy  of  this  helpful  booklet 
on  the  breeding,  feciiing  and  fiittcnins  of  Ducks,  Geese  and 
Turkevs,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  Ud.  addressed 
to  The  Manager.  "  Country  Life."  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock 
Street.  Covent  r.^rden.  W.C.  2. 

CARNATION    CULTURAL    GUIDE.— Com- 

plete  Instnictlons  for  greenhouse  and  out<loor  culture,  7d. 
DOBt  free.— <^.  H.  TArOKTlN,  Willaaton.  Birkenhead. 

BEE  -  KEEPING,        by        W.        Herrod- 

Hempsall,  F.E.S.  (F.ditor  of  The  British  Bee  Journal).  9d. 
net,  by  post  lid. — Published  at  the  Offices  of  "  Coontry 
Life."  Ltd..  20.  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 

FLOWER   POTS.— 10  Sin.,  12  6in.,  15  Sin., 

15  4in.,  15  3in.,  complete,  packed  free,  12s.  6d.  Illustrated 
list  of  pots,  saucers,  seed  and  cutting  pans,  seakale,  and 
rhubarb  pots.,  etc.,  free. — IHOS.  Jeavons,  Potteries,  Brierley 
Hill. 

RABBIT-KEEPING.— A    practical    booklet 

on  the  best  and  most  profitable  methods  of  Rabbit-Keeping 
for  all  Garden  Owners  in  Town  or  Country.  By  C.  J.  Davles. 
2nd  impression.  9d,  net,  by  post  lid. — Published  at  the 
Offices  of  "  CODNTRY  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


ROUGH     HANDS     caused    by     gardening 

made  soft  and  smooth  in  one  night  by  "  Piano  ;  "  3d.  tablet 
Chemists,  or  post  free  4d.,  Milker's  Chemical  Co.,  Liverpool. 

« TREASURE  HOLT  BEE   GARDEN  " 

— A  few  special  swarms  of  Englisli  Blacks  and  Treasure  Holt 
Goldens ;  available  for  early  orders  to  first  comers  ;  finest 
working  strains. — Hayward,  Florist,  Great  Clacton,  Essex. 


DOUBLE     SWEET     SCENTED     BEGONIA 

— A  great  noveltv  :  'Lst  free. — The  Maxager,  The  ( )rphana;j;e, 
Aherlnnr.  Banifsliiro. 

WAKELEY'S  PATENTED  HOP  MANURE. 

—The  only  reliable  and  complete  substitute  for  Stable 
mannie.    See  advt.  on  p.  iv. 

SOW  NOW BATH  S  EMPRESS  PANSIES, 

as  grown  for  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Frugniurc  :  tlic 
richest  and  largest  flowering  strain  of  Pansics  extant. 
Per  packet.  2/6  and  1/6.  post  free,  for  cash  with  order. — 
R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.  (Dept.  E.).  The  Floral  F.arms,  Wisbech. 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENS.-BEAUTIFULLY 

WEATHERED  DOLOMITE  ROCK,  known  in  Derbyshire 
as  *•  DuDStone."  Best  for  Rock  Gardens,  etc.  .\i:y  quan- 
tity  supplied.  Prices  on  application  to  The  Dolomite 
Rockery,  Brassington,  Derbyshire. 


BARR'S  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  June  Sowing- 

— Finest  strains  of  Antirrhinums,  Aqullegias,  Campanulas- 
Canterbury  Bells,  Calceolarias,  Cinerarias,  Delphiniumsi 
Hollyhocks,  Lupins,  Pansies,  Primulas,  Polyanthus,  Primroses' 
Stocks,  Sweet  Williams,  Wallflowers,  etc.  List  on  application- 
Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden.  London,  W.C.  2- 

BARR'S     VEGETABLE     SEEDS   for  June 

Sowing. — Beet,    Beans,    Broccoli,   Carrots,   Peas,   Spinach, 

Lettucj,  Radish.  Parsley,  etc.    List  on  application. 

Bakr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  W.C.  2. 

HARDY  BORDER  CLOVE  CARNATIONS.— 

Fine  ^'oullg  Seedlings  of  our  matchless  strain,  2/6  per  doz., 
18/6  per  100.  Finest  Seed.  2/6,  5/-  per  pkt.— J.  Douglas, 
Edensidc,  Gt.  Bookliam. 


McDOUGALL'S  WEED  KILLER,  non- 
poisonous,  safe,  effective.  In  tins.  Pints,  1/9  ;  quarts,  3/- ; 
J-gall.,  4/9;  1  gall.,  7/-;  5  galls.,  27/6.  From  Seeds- 
men, Nurserymen,  Ironmongers. — Sole  Manufacturers, 
MoDouGALL  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Port  Street,  Manchester.  Estab- 
lished 1845. 


"  KAtTAKILLA "     destroys      insect     pests, 

caterpillars,  green  fly,  etc. ;  non-poisonous  ;  a  perfect  garden 
insecticide  ;  cartons  to  make  ten  galls.,  2/- ;  cartons  to  make 
50  galls.,  6/- ;  from  nurserymen,  seedsmen,  and  ironmongers. 
— Sole  Manufacturers,  McDouQALL  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Port 
Street,  Manchester.    Estd.  1845. 


SEWAGE      DISPOSAL      FOR      COUNTRY 

HOUSES. — No  emptying  of  cesspools;  a  perfect  fertilizer; 
no  solids ;  no  open  filters ;  perfectly  automatic  •  everything 
underground.  State  particulars.  —  William  Bbattie.  8, 
Lower  Grosvenor  Place,  Westin inster. 

LOVELY        ANTIRRHINUMS.   —     Strong 

plants  in  all  shades  and  latest  named  varieties  of  this  popular 
leading  flower  ready  now  ;  intermediate  only  9/-  100.  Aster 
Sinensis  :  plants  of  this  decorative  variety  in  mauves,  pinks, 
whites  and  violet,  mixed,  11-  100.  All  carriage  paid. — Lists 
free  from  Ernest  Hills,  Rhydd  Nurseries,  Hanley  Castle, 
Worcester. 


ECONOMIC  PRICES.— Herbaceous,   Border 

and  Bedding  Plants,  Antirrhinums  (20  sorts);  Sweet  Pea 
Plants  (37  sorts),  etc.  My  list  will  save  you  20%. — 
HBV.  C.  Barnes,  F.R.H.S.,  Scofton,  Worksop. 


ROCK  —  HERBACEOUS  —  PRIMROSES, 

double  and    single,  etc.;    advice  given  on  rcmooelling    of 
cardens.  and  lists  — Hopkins.  Mer»^  Shenner'-on 


ROCKERIES,  BORDERS  AND  WOOD- 

LANDS.  —  Alpines,  pot  grown,  rare  shrubs,  including 
Himalayan  and  other  rhododendrons,  herbaceous  plants 
etc. ;  aquatics ;  formation  of  rockeries. — G.  Redthe, 
Keston,  Kent. 


DOBBIE     &     CO.,      ROYAL     SEEDSMEN, 

Edinburgh,  will  send   a  copy  of  their  1920  Catalogue  and 
Guide  to  Gardening  free,  if  this  Paper  U  mentioned.  I 


IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING  for  gardens, 

tree  guards,  gates,  arches,  espaliers,  rose  stakes,  and  orna- 
mental garden  iron  and  wire  work  of  every  description.  Send 
tor  illustrated  catalogue.  Also  kennel  raillug  and  poultry 
fencing.  Ask  for  separate  lists. — Boulton  &  PAUL,  LTD., 
Manufacturers,  Norwich. 

RIVERS'   FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  VINES, 

Figs,  Oranges  and  Orchard  House  trees  are  of  flrst-cIasB 
quality,  and  a  large  and  select  stock  Is  always  on  view. 
Inspection  Invited.  Price  list  post  free  on  application. — 
Thob.  Rivers  Sl  Son.  The  Nurseries,  Sawbrldgeworth,  Herts 

BATH'S    DAHLIAS,     BEGONIAS,     CHRY- 

SANTHEMDMS.  AND  BEDDING  PLANTS.— New  Spr.rig 
List  is  now  ready,  and  wi  1  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 
— (Dept.  E.),  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  The  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech. 


GREENHOUSE  PAINTING  AND  GLAZING,  i 

—  "VITROLITE"  superior  to  White  Lead  Paint,  25,'-  per 
gall.  Cans  extra.  "  Plastine,"  supersedes  Putty,  44/- per 
cwt. — Full  particulars  from  Walter  Carson  &  Sons,  Grove 
Works,  Battersea.     Agents  throughoutt 'e  Country. 


THE     SERVANTLESS      HOUSE,      by      R. 

Randal   Phillips,    0/-   net,    by   post    6/G. — A   prospectus  of 

this  invaluable  and  profusely  illustrated  book  on  the  domestic    CAMBRIDGE 

and  labour-saving  problems  of  the  day  v.-ill  be  sent   post 

free  on  application   to  The  Manager,   "  Country  Life," 

Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


DYOWEED,     NON       POISONOUS     WEED 

KILLER. — Used  in  powder  form  or  dissolved  in  water:  a 
safe,  effective  and  economical  powder.  In  tins,  to  make 
7  galls,  solution,  2/6  ;  15  galls.,  4/6  ;  25  galls..  6/6  ;  75  galls., 
13/6  ;  500  galls.,  65/- ;  1,000  galls.,  110/-.  Carriage  extra 
on  first  three  sizes  ;  larger  quantities  special  quotations. 
Obtainable  from  seedsmen,  ironmongers,  stores,  etc. — 
Manufacturers,  Hawker  &  Botwood,  Ltd..  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Chemists,  50,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C.  3. 


SPLENDID    YELLOW    FIBROUS    LOAM. 

Pure  Leaf  Mould,  Coarse  Sand,  each  6/-  per  sack.  Prepared 
Compost.  6/6  ;  Cocoaiiut  Fibre,  5/6  per  sack.  Kainit,  14  lbs. 
5/9.— W  Herbert  &  Co.,  Hop  Exchange.  London,  S.E. 


GRADUATE 


requires 

partnership  in  establislied  market  or  intensive  garden. — 
State  capital  required  and  recent  results,  "  N.  M.,"  The 
Garden.  20.  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


WM.   DUNCAN   TUCKER   &  SONS,   LTD., 

Lawrence  Road,  South  Tottenham,  N.  15. — Conservatories, 
Winter  Gardens,  Vinertca.  Peach  Houses.  Portable  Build- 
IngB,  etc. 


CHEIRANTHUS  ALLIONII  (Siberian  Wall- 

flower). — Tills  brilliant  orar.ge  flower,  now  in  full  tbloom, 
well  deserves  a  place  in  every  garden.  Its  wonderfvil 
iiitense  colouring  makes  it  a  most  effective  subject  for 
massing  in  beds  and  borders  where  it  r.ever  fails  to  attract 
attention.  Tiie  culture  is  very  simple,  and  if  the  seed  pods 
are  removed  the  plants  will  continue  in  bloom  the  whole 
season  through.  Sow  in  May,  June  or  July,  and  transplant 
ill  Autumn.     J  er  packet,  1/6  and  l/~. 


SUTTON  &  SONS,  THE  KING'S  SEEDSMEN,  READING. 


NOW     IS     THE     TIME     TO     ORDER.— 

KELWAY'S  CELEBRATED  HARDY  PLANTS  AND 
HYBRID      GLADIOLI,      PAEONIES,      DELPHINIUMS. 

PYRETHRUMS,  PHLOXES,  LUPINES,  ETC.,  many  of 
wliich  can  still  be  planted  ;  others  will  be  sent  at  the  proper 
time  for  planting. 

As  our  stocks  have  been  considerably  depleted  by  the 
unprecedented  rush  of  this  season,  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
early  orders,  so  that  our  many  customers  may  not  be  dis- 
appointed. 

Write  now  for  price  lists  to  tlie  retail  plant  dept.,  KELWAY 
AND  SON.  "  The  Royal  Horticulturists."  Lanpport,  Somerset. 

WATERERS'    RHODODENDRONS, 

AZALEAS.  NEW  AND  HARE  SHRUBS,  TREES. 
JAPANESE  CHERRIES,  JIAPLES.and  CHINESE  subjects. 
— John  Waterer,  Sons  &  Ckisp,  Limited,  The  Nurseries, 
Basshot.  Surrey. 


WATERERS'     ROMAN     HYACINTHS, 

NARCISSUS.  FREESIAS,  TULIPS,  etc.,  for  early  forcing. 
WATERERS'  BULBS  for  BOWL  CULTURE. 
WATERERS'    BULBS    for    BEDDING.— JOHN    Wateeik, 
Sons  &  Crisp.  Limitfh,  The  Nurseries.  Tw'.'ford.  Berks. 

WATERERS'  ALPINE  AND  HERBACEOUS 

PLANT.S  in  all  the  NE\Y  and  LEADING  varieties  of 
DELPHINIUMS,  PHLOXES.  IRISES.  ASTERS,  etc.— JOHN 
Wateeek,  Sons  &  Crisp,  Limited.  The  Nuiserie.s,  Twyford, 
Berks. 

WATERERS'     FRUIT     TREES      IN     ALL 

USEFUL  FORMS  and  LEADING  VARIETIES.— Magnifi- 
cent stock  of  over  250,000  trees  which  prospective  purchasers 
are  invited  to  select  personally  at  Twyford  Nurseries. 


WATERERS'  ROSES,  STANDARD, DWARF, 

CLIMBING.  STANDARD  WEEPIN(;.  etc..  in  the  leading 
sorts  and  latest  introductions. — John  Waterer,  Sons  &  CRISP, 
Limited,  The  Nurseries,  Twyford,  Berks. 

LAXTONS'    SEEDS.— New     Catalogue     for 

1920  contains  all  the  latest  novelties  in  flowers  and  vege- 
tables, including  the  fine  new  pea  "  Admiral  Beatty."  List 
gratis  on  application.  Pamphlet  on  Fruit  Culture  for  lid 
postage. — Laxton  Brotherh.  Bedford.  ^^ _____^_^ 

LAXTONS'       STRAWBERRIES  —  Chelsea 

SHOW,— Xovolties  for  19-0  and  tlie  old  favourites  will  be 
exliibited  in  Tent  No.  4.  Catalogues  gratis. — Laxton 
BRtiTHERS.  Nurseries,  Bedford. - 


WATER    LILIES.  —  Plant    now.       Special 

offer  of  three  superb  Marliao  Hybrids,  9/-,  carriage  paid  ; 
alliida  (white),  carnea  (pink),  chromatella  (yellow).  Full 
instructions  ;  list  free. — Bowell  &  Skakeatt,  Hardy  Plant 
Specialists.  Cheltenham.         

ROCK  PLANTS,  best  varieties,  inexpensive  ; 

list  free.— Marion  Gledstames,  Fardross,  Clogher,  Tyrone. 

JAMES  GRAY,  LTD.,  Builder  of  Conser- 
vatories. Greenhouses,  etc.,  and  Heating  Engineers,  Danvers 
Street,  Chelsea,  London.  S.W.  3.  Wire,  Gray,  201,  Western. 
London.    Telephone  :  Western,  201. 

CHOCOLATE    CLUBS.     Spare   time  Agents 

Wanted  Good  renun.eratio:i.  No  outlay.  Best  makes 
only  supplied.  Particulars  free. — Samuel  Driver,  South 
Market.  Hui.slet  Lane.  Leeds. 


BIRDS'    BATHS,  GARDEN    VASES,    SUN- 

niALS,    NESTING    BOXES.      Catalogue    (No.  4)    free.— 
MOOETON,  5,  Thornton  Avenue,  Chiswick. 


ROCKERY   PLANTS   SPECIALITY.— Write 

for  descriptive  list,  free.— TERRY  LEE,  16,  Morden    Road, 
Stechford.  Birmingham. 


GARDEN     AND     TENNIS     NETS.  —  Best 

Jin.  salmon  twine  netting,  6d.,  do.  cotton,  5d. ;    lln    4id. 
In   yd.    Nets,  50vd8.  by  4yds.,  25yd8.  by  Syds.,  lOOyds.  by 
"vds      30/-    pad  ;     parcelling    twines,    ropes,    cords,    raffla 
paper,  etc.  ;    prices,  write  for  list ;    gooda  carriage  pald.- 
W    OLITEK  ALLEN,  Net  Maker.  Porthleven,  Cornwall 
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TJHOXJSILN^DS      OF      XJS£:i^S 

testify  to  its  excellence  for  all  purposes. 

AWARDED  DIPLOMA  AND  MEDAL  AT  THE 


YEJLRLY 


.  celeOrdited'  VJ 

HOP  MANURE 

(  PATENTEB.) 

V  The  Most  Perfect  ^^ 
.^j    Fertilizer     ^- 


SCIENTIFICALLY  AND  CHEMICALLY  PRE- 
PARED in  the  form  of  a  leaf-mould,  ready  for  use  at  any 
time,  in  the  same  way,  and  for  all  purposes  that  stable 
manure  is  put.  Goes  further '1  cwt.  equalising  1-5  cwts.), 
gives  better  results,  is  clem  to  handle,  sweet  smelling] 

and  free  from  weeds,  worms,  etc. 
THE  GARDEN  states:  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  really 
good  stable  or  farmyard  manure  is  overcome  by  using 
Wakeley  s  Hop  Manure.  This  suppliesjust  the  materials 
required  for  improvmg  the  condition  of  a  soil,  furnish- 
ing with  needful  humus  and  providing  the  crops  with 
the  essential  plan:  foods  they  require,  viz.,  nitrogen, 
phosphites  and  potash. 


ROYAL  INTERNATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION.  1912. 

Beware  of  imitations. 
Genuine  only  in  our  marked  bags 

Containing  Guaranteed  Analysis. 


^  COMPLETE  "t: 


SUBSTITUTE 


Report  of  Royal  Horticultural  Society 

"Your  Patented  Hop  Manure  has  been  used  in  the 
Society's  Gardens  at  Wisley.  and  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  it  has  proved  txcellent  for  the  floiwer 
borders,  fruit  and  vegetables  grown  both  under  glass 
and  out  in  the  open  air." 

(Signed)  W.  WILKS.  Secretary. 

Prices,  includinf;  bays.  1  bushel  2/3;  4  bushels  6,-;  5-4 
bushels  28/9;  10-4  bushels  55/-;  20-4  bushels  100/-.  Free 
on  rail  London.     Carriase  forward  for  cash  with  order. 

A  beautiful  Free  Book' et  giving  full  particulars  and  tfstimonials 
sect  on  receipt  of  postcard. 


Also  WAKELEY'S  GROUND    GARDEN    LIME  (Caustic  or  Quick   Lime),  3/-    bushel  bag,  carriage  forward. 

WAKELEY  BROS.  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  75a,  Bankside,  London. 


YOU  CANNOT  DO  BOTH  ! 

Which   will   YOU   do .» 


Allow  the  insect  Pests  and 
Diseases  to  rob  you  of 
the  fruits  of  your  labours 
in  the  garden. 


OR 


Use  "Abol"  and  grow  a 
wealth  of  clean,  healthy 
plants  &  flowers  &  Roses 
unmarred  by  MILDEW. 


Abol"  Non-poisonous  Insecticide 
kills  all  Insect  Pests  and  Mildew  on 
Roses,  etc.  "Abol  "  Patent  Syringes 
are  specially  recommended  by  the 
National   Rose  Society. 

TREATISE  ON  GARDEN  PESTS,  wiih 
full  information,  sent  to  any  reader 
GRATIS  and  POST  FREE. 

OF  ALLKVRSBRYilEN,  SEEDSMB.\-  FLOR- 
ISTS. IROXMONGERS,  CHEMISTS.  Etc..  So!e 
Proprietors  and  Manufacturers.  E.  .-4.  WHITE 
Ltd..  19.  Beltrittg.  Paddock  Wood.  REST. 

"ABOL"    SPRAYERS 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES.     PIsasa  writs  fop  lists 

The  si^e  shewn  is  ihe  "Abo:"  X...  i .  \c  sails,  capacity 


THE     HARDY      FLOWER      BOOK 

By  E.  H.  JENKINS.  3s.  2d.  net.  by  post  4d.  extra. 

Please  write  to-day  for  full  particulars  of  this  invaluable  book  and  tor  illustrated  Drosnectnap.  «f 
super-books  in  the  ■'  Cocntey  Life  "  Library  to  the  MaDaeer.  •■  Cototp v  r^  •■  i  ^,5^2*'^?''?*?^,°' 


THE   SILVER    MEDAL 

HORSE  SHOE 
BOILER 

THE  PREMIER  HEATER  FOR  SMALL 
GREENHOUSES.  ENSURES  FULL  HEAT 
WITH  LEAST  FUEL  AND  ATTENTION. 
38,000  SOLD. 


»> 


Library  to  the  Manager7.- Co"^thv  r^r^^^^^TZc^^'^^t  ^[c%'. 


COMPLETE      APPARATUS      NOW      FROM      STOCK. 
List  42   Free. 

CHAS.    P.    KINNELL   &    CO..   LTD. 
6S.  65a,  Southwark  St .  London.  S.E.  1. 
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REAL  STONE 

Garden 
Ornament 

ORIGINAL 
DESIGNS 

OF 

OLD   GREY 
COLOUR 

D  D 

JLL  DESIQNS 
HEQISJERED 

See  our  Exhibit  Chelsea    Show 


HERBERT 
JONES 

HORSECOMBE 
STONE 
WORKS 

BATH 


a 


D 


Depot    at 

WALPOLE  BROS. 

16,  Old  Bond  Street 

BATH 


I JARMAN  &  CO.,  CHARD  f 


JARMAN  &  CO.,  CHARD 

Beautiful  Large  Flowered  Geraniums 
World  Famous  Centaureas 
Violas,  especially  the  new  Violet-like  forms 
Also  our  New  Giant  White  Stock 

CATALOGUES   POST   FREE. 
See  our  Stand,   Tent   No.   1,   at  the   Chelsea   Show 


PATENTED 
INTHEU.K. 
S;    ABROAD. 


THE  CLOCHE  CLIP 

THE    CLIP    THAT    HOLDS 

"POR  makins  continuous  and  other  Cloches  for  the  protection  of  seeds,  plants, 
■■■  flowers,  etc.  STRAWBERRIES  may  be  had  two  or  three  weeks  tarlier  by 
their  use.  Glass  of  any  size  may  be  used,  also  old  photographic  plaies.  The 
Clip  wil!  make  a  rif^id  Cloche  which  can  be  handled  without  fal.ing  apart. 

Price  6s.   par  doz.,  3s.  3d.  oer  half  doz.,  post  free,  cash  with  order. 

Pijrtuiilars  and  tlcsigns  of  Cloches  in  vnn'oiis  sliat>es  li-ill  be  sent  on  aPplicution. 

THE  CLOCHE  CLIP  CO., 

94,    WODDBRIDGE    ROAD,    GUILDFORD,    SURREY. 

THE    HARDY    FLOWER    BOOK 

Book  of   Great  Value  to   all   Qarden:rs. 

By  E.  H.  Jenkins  <a  Jlember  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society;.     With  50  Illustrations  and 

bea'Uiful  coloured  Frontispiece. 

Pric3   3  2   net,   by   post   4d.  extra. 


Please  Write  to-dav  for  full  partirulars  of  this  invaluable  book  and  for  illustrated  pri.spectuaes  of  some  of  the  <iuper- 
bookB  in  the  "Country  Life  "  Library,  to  The  Manager.  "  Country  Life,"  Limited.  Tavistock  Street,  W.C.2. 
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CELEBRATED  for  TEAS 

Established 
over  a  century 

Catalogues   free   on   application 

GEO.    PRINCE 

Rose  Grower, 

LONGWORTH, 
Faringdon,   Berks. 
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THE    GARDEN. 


[June  5,  1920. 


Multiple    brings 
up    the    Crops 


You  caQ  grow  vegetables  without  Multiple, 
but  not  nearly  so  satisfactorily  as  with    it. 
Enrich    the   soil    with    Multiple   before  plant- 


ing, and  occasionally  apply  it  to  the  plants 
during  growth.  Detailed  instructions  for 
application   are   supplied   with   all   purchases. 


MaltiPle 

THE  FINEST  FOOD  FOR  ALL  VEGETABLES 

AU  Seedsmen    sell    it    and    nearly    all   Allotment    Holders    use    it. 

ROBINSON  BROS..  LTD.  WEST  BROMWICH.  STAFFS. 


SAVE  YOUB  FRUIT 

AND    FLOWERS 

FROM  INSECT  PESTS 

<§  BY    USING    TBB 

Cooper  Horticultural  Remedies 


T   NICOTIHE  (V2)  SUMMER  FLUID 

FOR    SUBHBR    SPRAYING 

A  Nicotine  Preparation  for   Apple-Sucker,  Gieen-Flr, 
&c,  on  FRUIT.  ROSE  and  other  TREES. 

Sold  in  QrL  Thu ;  1.  2,  S,  and  10  Gall.  Dmiu  ; 
and  in  20  and  40  GaR  Casks. 


1^  COOPER'S  MILDEW  (V2K)  FLUID 

For  ROSE.  STRAWBERRY  and  otlier  MILDEWS 

tUo  STRAWBERRY  LEAF  SPOT. 

Sold  in  Qrt  Tins:  I,  2,  5,  and  10  Gall.  Drains: 

and  in  40  GalL  Casks. 


+  COOPER'S 

ARSENATE  Of  LEAD  PASTE 

FOR  THE  DESTRUaiON  OF  THE  CODLING  MOTH 
AND  LEAF-EATING  CATERPILLARS. 

Mlxei  weU,  adheres  well,  rcmainfi  a  long  time  in  Buspeasloo,  coats 
foUafe  tmlformly,  and  does  not  scorch  when  properly  prepared. 

Sold  in  U  S.  and  10  lb.  Tins  ;  aod  io  50  and  100  lb.  Kefi. 


^    COOPER'S  FUMIBATING  FLUID 

A    le-inlorced    NICOTINE    PREPARATION    for 

Deslioylna  INSECT  PESTS  IN  GLASS-HOUSES 
Sold  in  Bottles  in  5  sizes:  and  in  Pint,  Qrt  &  i  GalL  Tins. 


^     COOPER'S  WEEDIC1DE 

Aft«r  trial — Received  the  *  Commended  "  award 

of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Kills  Weeds  on  Garden  Paths  and  GraTelled  Spaces. 

Sold  in  Qrt.  Tins  ;  i,  I,  2,  and  5  GsIL  Dmms,  and  in  20  and 
40  GalL  Caiks. 

/  gall,  mahet  100  tall:  of  effective  Weedkiller 


LATEST    PRICES    OH    APPLICATION 


OF  AGENTS  EVERYWHERE      V 


Sol*  Uanulaoturera : 

WILUAM  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS,  Berkbtmsted. 


ANTI  FLY  POWDER 

'   Absolute      preventive      of     Oniorii    Carrot    and 
Celery   Fly,  also  Common  Cabbage  Caterpillar 

in  cwt.,  i  cwt,  A  281b.  Lots. 

"Le  FRUITIER  MANURE 

The  Perfection  of  Plant  Food, 

ill  cwt.,  i  cwt.,  281b.  A    14  1b..  Lots. 

"A1"  FUMIQATINQ  COMPOUND,  Litjllid  and 
Solid.  Cheapest  and  uiust  successful  fumigator 
on  the  market. 

I   BICHU,  The  Caterpillar  Wash. 

QUASSIA  EXTRACT,  For  e.Kterminating  Green 
J'ly,  Ac,  &c. 

BONES  AND  BONE  IVIEAL  for  Vine  Borders. 

ELECTRIC  WEED  KILLER,  Liquid  and  Powder. 
For  Carriage  Drives  and  Garden  Paths. 

LOAM,  RICH,  YELLOW,  FIBROUS      Quotations 

in  truck  loads  to  any  station. 

GREENHOUSE  BLINDS  made  up  to  any  size  and 
fixed  by  our  experienced  fitters. 

MOWERS  FROM  STOCK.  All  sizes,  all  prices. 
Sjie.iai  value.  Type  "K"  side  wheel  machine, 
fliu  uriving  wheel.  Five  blades  and  under  knife, 
best  Sheffleld  st«el.  Light  running,  swift  cutting, 
size  lOin.,  57/9.     Carriage  Paid. 

GARDEN      HOSE,      SPRAYINO       MACHINES 
TOOLS. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  largest  Horticultural  Stock  in 
the  Kingdom  (Post  free). 


Wm.WOOD  &  SON,  Ltd., 

THE  ROYAL   HORTICULTURISTS  BY 
APPOINTMENT, 

BEECHWOOD  WORKS, 
TAPLOW,  BUCKS. 

Telegrams  : 
"GARDENING,  TAPLOW." 


1 


RITO 

( Mtinufitctttred   under  Royal   Letters   Patent.) 

MULTIPLIES     ALL     ALLOTMENT 
T,     ^,T^K,     ;  AND  GARDEN   CROPS   AND    PRO- 

The  KITO  Ismue.       jjUCES       FRAGRANT     FLOWERS. 

Rito  replaces  stable  manure. 

01  all  Com    Merchants,  Florists,  Stores,   etc.,  Icwt. 
19(6,  561b3. 10/-,  281bs.  5/9,  14lb3.  3,3,  Tibs.  1/9. 

The  Molassine  Co.,  Ltd.,  22,  Tunnel-avenue* 
Qreenwich,  S.E.  10 

Rito  Suits  Everything  That  Grows. 


GARDENING  MADE    EASY. 

Edited  by  E.  T.  COOK 

200    Pages.  Illustratloni. 

PRICE  21-  Net.      In  Cloth,  2/6.       By  poit,  3d.  axtra 


Published  at  the  Offices  of  "  Country  Life,"  20.  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


GUARANTEED 

GRASS  IMPROVERS 


A    SOUND 
BUSINESS     PROPOSITION 

If  your  Lawna,  Tennis  Courts. 
GoH,  Bowlinff  Greens,  or 
Cricket  Pilches  are  not  satis- 
feurtory,  write  us  fully,  giving  par- 
ticnlars  of  their  condition.  OUR 
ADVICE  IS  FREE,  and.  if 
followed,  we  guarantee  whatever 
treatment  we  supply  to  be  satis- 
factory, or  if  not  to  return  your 

money. 
Over  30  years  of  practical  experience 
enables  us  to  make  you  this  offer. 
Oup  baslnesa  has  been  built  on 
the  sound  principle  that  ure,  as 
axpertSi  must  guarantee  vrbat 
'we  recommend. 
WRITE     US     NOW 


BENTLEY'S  SPECIALITIES 


WEED   DESTROYERS 

DAISY    KILLER 

(Lawn  Sand) 
INSECTICIDES 

FUNGICIDES 

FUMIGANTS 


FERTILISERS 


Catalogue  on  Application. 


SOLE    MANUFACTURERS: 

Joseph  Bentley  Limited 

CHEMICAL   WORKS, 

Barrow  -  on  -  Number,      HULL 
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JOHN  WATERER,  SONS  &  CRISP,  LIMITED 


DESIGNERS 


AND     CONSTRUCTORS 
— GARDENS 


OF 


RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS, 
NEW  &  RARE  HARDY  TREES 
&  SHRUBS,  JAPANESE  & 
CHINESE    SUBJECTS,   &c..  &c. 


BULBS  FOR  FORCING  OF  BED- 
DING, LARGE  AREAS  OR  THE 
DARWIN  &  COTTAGE  TULIPS 
::    UNDER    CULTIVATION    :: 


::  ::  ALPINES  ::  :: 
HARDY  PLANTS. 
DELPHINIUMS,  IRISES, 
PAEON  lES,  PHLOXES, 
MICHAELMAS  DAISIES. 
PYRETHRUMS,  &c.,  &c. 


::     ::    FRUIT    TREES    ::     :: 
MAGNIFICENT  STOCKS 

OF 
::    OVER     250.000     TREES    :: 


ROSES,  DWARF,  CLIMBING  & 
STANDARD  IN  ALL  THE* NEW 
AND  LEADING  SORTS, 
BOTANICAL  &  OTHER  SPECIES 


BAGSHOT,  TWYFORD  &  LONDON 


(SURREY) 


(BERKS; 


WM.     ARTINDALE     &     SON'S      SPECIAL      OFFER      OF 

EREMURUS 


FOR    AUTUMN 
DELIVERY 


"\\'e   should   esteem    early    orders.      Our    stock   of   several    varieties    is   not    too    large.       Customers    placing    orders   at   once    may 

depend    upon    certain    delivery   of   good,    strong,    flowering    roots. 


Eremurus  Bungei    . 

,,  ,,        Praecox 

„  ,,     Superbus 

,,  Elwesianus 

,,       Albus 


3/6  to  7/6  each 
3/6  to  7/9    „ 
3/6  to  7/6    „ 
4/-  to  7/6    „ 
4/-  to  7/6    „ 


3/6  to  7/6  each 


.     15/- 

.     15/- 

2/6  to  3/6 

3/6  to  7/6 


Eremurus  Shelford 
,,         Warei 


Eremurus  Himalaicus 

„  Olgae,  Rose  and 

White  (late) 
„         Gigs  Lutens   . 
,,         Robustus 
,,  ,,     Superbus 

See  illustration  of  these  magnificent  flowers  in  "  The  Garden,"  April  10th,  page   184.     This  picture  was  taken  at  our  Boston  Nurseries  last 
June.     Many  spikes  attained  the  height  of  7  to  9  ft.        They  are  shown  as  grown.      No    supports   are  needed  to  carry  the  flower  stems. 


10/6  to  15/- each 

12/6  to  15/-   „ 

,,  Carneus  15/-  to  2l/-    ,, 

,,  Sulphureus    15/-  to  2l/-    ,, 

,,  Lutens      .      15/-  to  2l/-    „ 


WM.  ARTINDALE  &  SON,  Florists,  SHEFFIELD 


ANTIRRHINUMS 

DIANTHUS,  CARNATIONS,  MY0S0TI3, 
HEMESIAS,  HELIOTllOPE,  VERBENAS, 
SALVIA,  "PRIDE  OF  ZURICH," 
PANSIES,  STOCKS,  NICOTIANAS, 
SCHIZANTHUS,    ETC.,   ETC. 

WRITE    FOR   OUR    1920    LIST. 

DANIELS&SON 

WYMONDHAM,  NORFOLK 


" ACANTHUS 


GARDEN 


VASES 


Roman,   Grecian,  Italian 
and  Tazza  Designs. 


Made  in  Imperishable 
Artificial  Stone- 


Catalogue  (No-4.\)  of  Birds' 
Baths.  Sundials,  etc-.  Post  Free- 


3ft.  high.    20in.  across  top 


ARTHUR  H.  MOORTON 

Garden    Craftsman. 
65,  Pearl  Road,  WALTHAMSTOW 


FIRST  INVENTED      FIRST  EVER  SINGE 
SMITH'S 

POWDER  WEED  KILLER 

is  absolutely  -PERFECT' 

4  tins  of  Powder  1  7/-,  to  make  1  OO 
gallons  of  Liquid.      No  reiurn  Empties. 

MARK   SMITH,   LTD. 

LOUTH,    LINCOL.NSHIRE 
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CARNATIONS  to  see  at  CHELSEA  SHOW 

The  Novelties  for  1921  :— "  LORD  LAMBOURNE  "  (vivid  scarlet),  "  WHITE  PEARL  " 
(the  largest  white),  VIOLET  MOND  (petunia  colour),  "  LADY  INVERFORTH  "  (salmon), 
and  our  varieties  for  the  present  season,  "  Mrs.  T,  IVES  "  (most  free-flowering  salmon), 
••Mrs.   H.    FELLOWS"    (purple),    "SUNBEAIVl"    (the  yellow  for    artificial  light), 

"  IVANHOE  "  (fancy). 
Special  offer  of  12  Flowering  Plants,  extra  size,  in  6  in.  pots,  old  favourite  varieties,  for  SSI- 
STUART  LOW  &  CO.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  Middx. 


Mrs.   PYM'S   FAMOUS   PLANTS 

32nd   SEASON        24/-  worth  for  20/-        No  Delay. 


All  post  tree  or  carriage  paid  passenger  train. 


50,000  Antirrhinum  plants  for  summer  bedding,  spring 
sown  and  transi>l;intt-(i.  ^ood  sturdy  plants,  will  flower  all 
summer,  tall  and  nudiuni.  Afterglow,  Bonfire,  Fire  King, 
Crimson  King,  Morning  Qlow,  Apricot  Queen,  Firefly, 
Sunbeam,  and  the  lovely  new  silvery  pink  Nelrose.  Tom 
Thumb  varieties,  white,  pink,  yellow,  scarlet,  crimson, 
i-'old.  and  lovely  mixed  hybrids,  12,  1/6. 

Echeveria,  Rlaucus  rosettes,  red  hanging  flowers,  very 
choice.  4,  1/4. 

Coleus,  beautiful  ornamental  foliage,  pots  or  gardens, 
0,  1,4. 

Heliotrope  Regale,  enormous  heads  of  fragrant  bloom, 
for  pots  or  bedding,  6,  1/6 

Balsams  Camellia  or  rose  flowered,  very  showy  for  pots 
or  bedding,  12,  1/6. 

Pansies,  choicest  large  flowering,  12,  1/6. 

Violas,  yellow,  white  or  mixed  bedding,  12,  1/9. 

Ipomoea  Imperialis,  elegant  strong  climber,  fine  large 
waxy  flowers,  will  flower  this  smumer,  6,  1/4. 

Eccromocarpus,   hardy   rapid   climber,    improve    every 
year,  large  trusses  orange  flowers,  3,  1/6. 
Cucumber,  best  long  ridge,  6,  1/6. 

Primula  obconica,  new  rose  and  crimson  giant,  4,  1/4 
Primulas  Kewensis,  ytllow  ;  Verticillata,  fragrant  yellow. 
Cortusoides,  rich  purple  ;    strong  plants,  4,  1/4. 

Celsia  critica,  showy  mauve  and  yellow  spikes,  green 
house  perennial,  4,  1^6. 

Collection    of  Choice   Summer   Bedding    Plants   will 
make  lovely  show  all  summer  and  autunm  with  heaps  of 
cut  bloom,  not  less  than  10  varieties  names.     My  selection 
no  weakly  rubbish,  100,  6,6. 

Salvia,  Pride  of  Zurich,  glowing  scarlet,  for  summer 
bedding.     Strong  plants,  3,  1/4. 

Passion  Flower,  hardy  blue  and  white,  2,  1/4. 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  strong  flowering  croiMis,   12,   1,6. 

Cucumber,  improved  Telegraph,  best  for  house  or  frame 
2,   1  tl. 

Plumbago,  blue,  1/6  each. 

Hundredweight  Pumpkin,  pot  now  to  plant  out  later 
for  good  results,  2,  1/4. 

Sage,  Thyme,  Mint,  Marjoram,   Fennel,  6,  1/4. 

Parsley,  best  curled,  12,  1/4.  Rhubarb,  best  red. 
framed  sorts,  6,  1/6.  Chives,  pereimial  Onions,  always 
growing,  once  planted  no  more  trouble,  12,  1/4. 

Scarlet  Musk,  quite  hardy,  very  showy,  4,  1/4. 

Canterbury  Bells,  splendid,  strong  year-old  plants  for 
gi'and  show  this  year,  lovely  single  pink,  6,  1/4  ;  cup  and 
saucer,  0,  1/4  ;  Dean's  lovely  hybrids,  12,  1/6  ;  single  white 
or  blue,  12,  1/0;    mixed  doubles,  6,  1/4. 

Marguerites,  large  flowering,  yellow  or  white,  splendid 
plants,  4,  1/6.  Calceolarias,  grand  plants,  yellow,  red  or 
brown,  4,  1/6. 

Viola,  Maggie  Mott,  beautiful  large  mauve,  strong  plants 
from  cuttings,  6,  1/6. 

Thalictrum,  hardy  Maidenhair,  splendid  for  foliage 
with  cut  bloom,  3,  1/4. 

Sweet  Pea  plants,  all  the  new  large  flowering  varieties, 
mixed,  30,  1/6;    separate  colours,  20,  1/4. 

Seakale,  plants,  12,  1/6;    50,  5/6;    100,  10/-. 

Pentstemon,  splendid  plants,  scarlet,  pink  and  beautiful 
arge  flowering  mixed,  3,  1/6. 

Lobelia  for  summer  bedding,  will  bloom  well  till  Winter 
best  dwarf,  light  and  dark  blue  and  purple,  100,  3/-  - 
Lobelia,  large  plants,  rooted  cuttings,  best  blue.  12,  1,4. 


Chrysanthemums,  strong  rooted  cuttings,  best  varieties, 
Autumn  and  Winter  flowering,  mixed  colours  and  white, 
6,  1/6. 

Lobelia  cardinalis,  Queen  Victoria,  two-year-old  plants, 
splendid  scarlet  spikes,  claret  foliage,  3,  1/6. 

Saxifaga  sarmentosa,  motlier  of  thousands,  old 
favourite  for  hanging  pots,  4,  1/4. 

Pampas  Qrass,  extremely  ornamental,  2,  1/6.     ^ 

IMicotiana  (Tobacco),  fragrant,  white  or  new  bright 
crimson,  6,  1/6.     Smaller,  12,  1,5. 

Dahlias,  strong  plants,  new  single  colossal,  cactus, 
collarette  and  double,  rich  colours,  6,  1,6. 

Dahlias,  new  Odorata  grandiflora,  tall  elegant  plant, 
brilliant  red  flowers,  fine  for  cutting,  sweet  scented,  4,  1/6. 

Paeony  flowered,  double  flowers  of  enormous  size,  like 
a  large  flowered  tree  Pteony,  4,  1/6.     ^       ._        r'_     _'jr. 

Stocks,  new  beauty,  splendid  for  Summer  bedding, 
large  double  blooms,  crimson,  white,  pink,  yellow,  12,  1/6; 
mixed,  15,  1/6. 

Tomatoes,  grand  strong  stiudy  large  plants,  well  hardened 
for  pots  or  garden  ;  Kelway's  Eldorado,  Carter's  Sunrise, 
Holmes'  Supreme,  Sutton's  Best  of  All,  6,  1;6;    12,  2/9. 

Vegetable  Marrow  plants  for  early  use,  all  sorts,  4,  14. 

Summer  Bedding  plants,  strong  transplanted,  well- 
hardened.  Stocks,  ten  week  mammoth,  15,  1/4.  Asters, 
best,  giant  and  dwarf  double,  mixed  colours  and  white, 
20,  1/4.  Asters,  new  single,  crimson,  scarlet,  piuk,  mauve, 
20,  1/4.  Verbenas,  auricula -eyed,  mammoth  hybrids,  scar- 
let, crimson  and  blue,  15,  14.  Schizanthus  Wisetonensis, 
12,  1/4.  Phlox  Drummondii,  15,  14.  Ageratum,  mauve 
or  blue,  15,  1/4.     Nemesia,  best,  tall  or  dwarf,  15,  1/4. 

Chrysanthemums,  double  and  single  tricolour,  summer- 
flowering  annuals,  heaps  of  cut  bloom,  15,  1/4.  Zinnia 
elegans,  double  or  single,  new  giant  variety,  glorious  coloiu'S, 
enormous  blooms,  12,  1/6.  Petunias,  Exhibition  grandiflora, 
splendid  colours,  enormous  blooms,  6,  1/4.  Alyssum, 
creeping  white  carpet,  20,  1/4.  Alyssum,  sweet  dwarf,  white. 
20,  1/4.  Qaillardia  picta,  double,  15,  1,4.  Coreopsis 
Drummondii,  15,  1/4,  Larkspur,  annual  Delphinium, 
giant  variety,  15,  1/4.     Phlox  Drummondii,  15,  1/4. 

Iceland  Poppies,  the  lovely  Excelsior  strain,  6,  1/4. 

Scarlet  Salvia,  4,  1/4.  Streptocarpus,  Veitch's  new 
hybrids,  3,  1/4.  Begonias,  crimson  perpetual  flowering. 
3,  1/4.  Cannas,  Ceoizys,  lovely  hybrids,  two-year-old 
roots,  3,  1/4.  Marguerites,  blue,  4,  1/4.  Smilax,  trailing, 
6,  1/4. 

Agapanthus,  large  African  lily,  blue  or  white,  2,  1/6. 
Fig  Palm,  3,  16.  Arum  Lily,  little  gem,  2,  16. 
Asparagus  Fern,  trailing.  3,  1/6.  Asparagus  Fern, 
erect,  2,  16.  Eucalyptus,  air  purifier.  4,  1/6.  Scented 
oak  leaf  Geraniums,  3,  1/6.  Heliotrope,  large  dark 
fragrant  bloom,  4,  1  4  ;  12  assorted  strong  flowering  plants 
for  pots,  3/6.  r.        ..//  ..  _.  ' 

Spring  sown  Cabbage,  Leeks,  early  and  late  Cauli- 
flower, Broccoli,  Lettuce,  Savoys,  Curled  Kale, 
Cottagers'  Kale,  Perpetual  Spinach,  Sprouting  Broccoli, 

2/-,    100;     4  6.   300. 

Butter  Bean  plants,  large  white  climbing,  20,  1,  6. 

Celery,  transplanted,  ready  for  trench,  giant  red,  white, 
pink,  2  6,  100. 

Bean  Plants,  Dwarf  French  Canadian  "Wonder,  30,  1/6. 
Bean   Plants,  scarlet  nmners,  20,  1/6. 

Cornflowers,  Kelway's  beautiful  blue,  20,  1.6. 


SUMMER    BEDDINQ    CATALOGUE    NOW    READY. 

Mrs.    PYM,    F.R.H.S.,   &    CO. 

10,     VINE      HOUSE,      WOODSTONE,      PETERBOROUGH 


Flower  Seeds  to  sow  now 
in  frame  or  greenhouse. 

STOCKS,    large   fid.,    ten    week, 
finest  mixed,  6d.  per  pkt. 
,,       All- the  -  Year  -  Round, 
beautiful  double  white, 
6d.  and  1/-  per  pkt. 
Large    fid.    pyramidal, 
large     double     flowers, 
mixed,  6d.  per  pkt. 
ASTERS,  Giant  Comet,  mixed; 
GianiComet, white:  Ostrich  Plume, 
white,-    ditto,  mixed;   Truff ant's 
Perfection,     mixed  ;       Victoria, 
mixed;  Dwf.  Chrysanthemum,  fid. 
mixed ;   Sinensis,  single  mauve, 
pink,  and  white,  all  6d.  per  pkt., 
best  obtainable  strains. 
CARNATION,      finest      border 
vars.,  self  colours,  1/6  per  pkt. 
GLOXINIA,    finest    erect    fid., 
1/6  per  pkt. 

PRIMULAS,  giant  fid.,  in  good 
variety  of  sep.  colours,  and  finest 
mixed,  1/6  per  pkt. 
AURICULA  ALPINE,  finest 
strain  for  outdoor  culture,  Qd.  pkt. 
NEMESIAS,  Triumph,  and 
Blue  Gem,  splendid  half-hardy 
annuals,  6d.  and  1/-  per  pkt.; 
sow  end  of  month. 
SALPIGLOSSIS  grandiflorus, 
very  fine  half-hardy  annuals, 
3d.  and  6d. 

J.  R.  Pearson  &■  Sons, 
Estab.  1782.        Lowdham,  Notts. 
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FREE  OFFER  ^ 

SOPHOS,"  which  has  a  widespread  repu- 
tation as  the  Ideal  Liquid  Cleanser  and 
Disinfectant, has  been  found  from  recent 
experiments  invaluable  as  an  Insecticide. 
"  Sophos  "  is  clean  and  pleasant  to  handle, 
and  does  not  require  to  be  washed  off, being 
harmless  to  young  shoots,  etc.  It  is  econom- 
ical, 5  ozs.  (three-quarters  of  a  teacupful) 
being  sufficient  for  mixing  with  one  gallon 
of  cold  water — with  which  it  mixes  readily. 
In  districts  where  the  wafer  is  hard  a  little 
more  "Sophos  '  should  be  add.d  to  counter- 
act the  effect  of  the  lime. 
We  want  every  reader  of  "The  Garden  "  to 
test ' '  Sophos  "  as  an  Insecticide.  Kindly  all 
in  and  post  the  coupon  below  and  we  will 
send  you  a  13  oz.  trial  sample  bottle  free. 

The  only  condition  attached  lo  this  f^enerous  offer  is  a 
simple  one.  namely,  that  the  recinients  shall,  within 
one  month,  drop  us  a  postcard  tehing  us  of  their  ex- 
perience in  using  "  Sophos "  against  Green  Fly 
Milde\\'  and  other  pests. 
Please  nil  in  the  coupon  tiov:  before  turninC  the  P'lfie. 

SOPHOS  "FREE  SAMPLE"  COUPON 

Only  one  bottle  can  be  sent  to  each  family. 
Petrel  Ammonia  Works, 

3,  Watson  Street,    Glasgow. 

Please  send  one  Sample  Bottle  of  "  Sophos  "  free  to 
the  following  address.  In  accepting  your  offer  I  am 
furnishing  my  Grocer's  name  and  address  and  promise 
to  write  you  within  a  month  as  requested. 

MY   NAME 

ADDRESS 

MV  GROCER'S  NAME 

ADDRESS 


r 
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IX. 


By  APPOINTMENT. 


PELARGONIUM 

CRISPUM  VARIEGATUM 

(Awarded  1st  Class  Certiricate  R.  H.  S.,  July,  19t9.) 


NEW    ROSES 

WM.   PAUL  &  SON,  WALTHAM    GROSS,    LTD., 

BEG  TO   OFFER   GOOD  PE.\NTS  IN   POTS  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  NEW  ROSES  RAISED  AT  THE  WALTHAM 

CROSS   NURSERIES;— 

LADY  MONO  (H.vbrki  Tea). — Deep  cream,  outer  petals  CHARM  (Hj-biid  Tea). — Buds  reddish  orange,  opening 
shaded  rose ;  long  handsome  buds  opening  to  full  s.vni-  flowers  coppery  yellow,  iu  fine  upstanding  trusses ;  ex- 
metrical  blooms  of  unusual  size  and  substance  ;  of  vigorous  ceptionally  free  :  a  very  beautiful  buttonhole  and  decorative 
growth;    excellent  for  all  purposes,  10/6  each.  variety,  excellent  for  cutting  ;  of  vigorous  growth,  7/6  each. 


DINAH  (Hybrid  Tea). — Buds  and  open  flowers  rich  deep  crimson  with  darker  shading 
qualities  ;  excellent  for  massing,  10/6  each. 

VARIETIES    OF    1919    AND    1918. 


remirkable  for  its  free  flowering 


This,  the  best  of  all  the  Variegated  Scented- 
leaf  Geraniums  as  shown  by  Mr.  Beckett, 
gardener  to  The  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs,  will 
distributed  by  us  at  once.  The  plant  will  be 
be  exhibited  again  at  Chelsea  Show, 
June  1st,  2nd,  3rd. 

Prices    of    good    plants     in     pots   : 
Nice  plants  in  60's  pots,  18/-  dozen. 


MERMAID  (Hybrid  Bracteata). — Very  large  single 
sulphur  j'cllow  flowers  with  deep  amber  stamens,  deep  shining 
green  foliage  ;  a  most  beautiful  and  distinct  variety  for 
climbing  and  for  forming  large  bushes  in  the  garden,  2/6 
to  7/6  each. 

CORALIE  (H.vbrid  Wichuraiana). — .\  lovely  and 
distinct  rambler  ;  flowers  coral-red,  changing  to  deep  pink, 
3/6  and  5/-  each. 


DOWAQER  COUNTESS  OF  RODEN  (Hybrid  Tea). 
— Bright  silvery  pink,  a  most  attractive  colour  :  large,  full 
and  very  fr^e  flowering  ;  fins  b3th  for  garden  and  exhibition, 
3/6  and  5/-  each. 

SEA  FOAM  (Hybrid  Bracteata). — Handsome  double 
milk  white  flowers,  produced  continuously  from  end  of  June 
till  late  in  Autumn  ;  beautiful  glossy  deep  green  foliage, 
3/6  and  5/-  each. 


A  GOOD  SELECTION  OF  NEW  EOSES  OF  OTHER  RAISERS  OF  1919-1920,  2/6  TO  7/6  EACH. 

General  Collection  of  Roses  in  pots  for  present  planting  and  for  Pot  Culture  in  100  leading  Dwarf  and  Climbing  varieties 
good  plants  in  5in.  pots,  24/-  and  30/-  doz. ;  extra  strong  plants  of  some  varieties  in  Sin.  pots,  48/-  to  90/-  doz. 

PRICED   LIST   POST   FREE   ON  APPLICATION. 

PAULS'    ROYAL     NURSERIES, 

WALTHAM   CROSS,    HERTS. 


Larger   „ 

7J 

n 

24/-      „ 

Nice  plants 

in 

48's 

»» 

30/-      „ 

Larger    „ 

)» 

j» 

42/-      „ 

Large  plants 

in 

32's 

)» 

5/-  &  7/6  each 

Large      „ 

24's 

»» 

15/-  each. 

WM.  GUTBUSH  &  SON 


Also 
HIGHGATE.  N 


Nurserymen  by  Special  Appointment 

BARNET,  Herts. 
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R.  TUCRELR   <a   SONS. 


DESIGNERS    AND    CONSTRUCTORS    OF 


Rock    and    Water    Gardens 
and     Herbaceous     Borders. 


Speciality:  RARE  ALPINE  PLANTS. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Pre.-.  BpOOkSide    NuPsepieS,    OxfOPd 
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THE    I.MPERIAL   WAR    (iUAVES    COMMLSSION    are 
prepared  to  receive  tenders  for  the  supply  of  the  follow- 
ing well  dried  and  seasoned  bulbs  for  autumn  planting  in 
the  Cemeteries  in  France  and  Belgium. 

oaff:dils 


VARIOUS 


Delivery  lo  take  place  at  end  of  September,  1920.  Prices  to  include 
all  pacliinfi  cliartjes  for  shipment  abroad  and  delivery  F.O.R.  nearest 
railway  station. 

Tenders  to  be  delivered  at  lOo'cIock  a.m.  on  12th  June,  1920, 
addressed  :— 

Tenders  for  Bulbs.     Secretary  Works  Branch, 

IMPERIAL  WAR  GRAVES  COMMISSION, 

6  &  7,  George  Street.  Hanover  Square, 

LONDON,  S.W. 

Thd  Co:timfs^ion  reserves  the  power  to  accept  such  portions  of  the 
tenders  it^  they  may  thinli  fit  an.t  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept 
the  lowest  or  any  t  nder. 


EMPEROR                     Approx.  No.       25,000 

EMPRESS 

25,000 

GOLDEN   SPUR 

25,000 

SIR    WATKIX 

25,000 

BARRI  CONSPIC. 

25,000 

POETICUS   0RN.\TUS      „ 

15,000 

poeticus  recurvus  „ 

15.000 

SCILLA  (BLUEBELLS) 

20.000 

SCILLA   ALBA 

20,000 

SNOWDROPS 

25,000 

MUSCARI  CONICUM 

5,000 

aitd  POLYGONATUM 

MULTIFLORUM    „ 

2,500 

^.e.^^^-... 


HIS  HOST  EACtLLENI  MAJESTY 

THE    KING 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

FOR  PRESENT  PLANTING 

Excellent  Cabbage,  Savoys,  Kales,  Onions,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
T.ei'ks,  Broccoli,  2/-  100  ;  Cauliflower,  early  and  late  at  2/6  ; 
Criory,  transplanted  prize  pink  and  white,  at  3/-;  Runner 
Br;iiis,  small-rooted  plants,  also  Green  Bush  Marrows  and 
Beds.  Ridge  Cucumbers,  36  100.  All  carriage  and  package 
free  for  c.w.o.  Lowest  prices  per  1,000  on  hearing  require- 
ments. 

GEE  &  SONS,  Biggleswade,  Bedfordshire. 

■Phone  :  3.  Telegrams  :  Gee,  Biggleswade. 


ARE    THE    BEST    AND    CHEAPEST 


p.      They  are  the  standard  by  which  all  other  flower  pots  are  judged. 

^PFPIAI  POX^  for  Chrysanthemums,  Roses, 
'-'*  ^^^^t^i--    r\JlJ    Vines,  Clematis,  Orcliids,  etc. 

ARTISTIC  FERN  PANS    &    BULB   BOWLS 

at    s'.iffhtly  more    than    ordinary    pots. 

State  quantity  of  each  size  required  and  have  carriage  paid 
quotation  (carriage  is  sometimes  as  much  as  50  per  cent,  of 
value  of  pots),  or  write  for  Price  List,  Free. 

aSLss:    RICHARD   SANKEY    &    SONS,    LTD., 

ROYAL  POTTERIES,  Bulwell,  NOTTINGHAM. 


SOW    NOW! 

Wheeler's  Tom  Thumb  Lettuce 

The  ear>]iest  and  best  "Quality"  Lettuce 
in  cultivation.  Unrivalled  for  delicacy  of 
flavour     and    solidity    of    heart.       In     al 

parts  of  the  world  where  lettuce  is  grown 
Wheeler's  Tom  Thumb  is  esteemed. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  on  application. 

J.   C-   WHEELER   &   SON,   LTD.^ 
GLOUCESTER. 
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THE  REGAL  IRIS 

FOR    f»iL.A.i4mi>a^G    1^4^    Jui*fE:    A.isrr>   •tuuy'. 

Ko  flower  in  the  Herbaceous  Garden  gives  more  distinction  than  the  Flag  Iris,  and  the  breeder's  skill  has 
in  no  direction  been  more  happily  exercised  than  in  these  gorgeous  flowers.  We  strongly  recommend  planting 
just  after  they  have  flowered  at  the  end  of  June  and  July,  and  we  offer  the  following  selection  of  the  choicest 
varieties. — Collection  No.  1  includes  the  most  beautiful  of  the  older  Standard  sorts.  Collection  No.  2  has 
those  of  more  modern  origin.     Collection"  De  Luxe  "  contains  the  cream  of  recent  introductions. 


COLLECTION    No.    1. 

Duke  of  York,  lilac,  sufTused  deep  rose. 

Hector,  pale  yellow,  deep  velvet  crimson. 

Honourable,  yellow,  falls  deep  brown. 

JacQuiniana,  coppery  crimson,  falls  deep  reddish  purple. 

Mme.  Chereau,  white,  fringed  blue. 

Odoratissima,  pale  blue,  falls  soft  lavender. 

Peter  the  Great,  light  blue,  falls  violet  blue. 

Lady  Seymour,  white,  suffused  blue,  falls  velB)ed  deep  purpLe. 

Miss  Maggie,  greyish  lilac,  falls  suffused  claret. 

Borothea,  pale  blue  with  dark  blotches. 

Atropurpurea,  deep  violet. 

Dolphine,  rich  blue,  falls  violet. 

One  each  of  above  for  12/- )  r        i  -      *- 

Three  30/-  i  t^^^'^i-'^S^  an*I  packing  free-. 

COLLECTION    No.    2. 

Blue  Boy,  violet,  falls  purplish  violet. 

Helge,  pale  sulphur  yellow,  falls  deeper  yellow,  orange  beard. 

Ingebourg,  white,  falls  smoky  white,  orange  beard. 

Mithras,  pale  yellow,  falls  reddish  violet. 

I\lrs.  Reuthe,  white  suffused  blue^  falls  white  crimped  pale  blue. 

Kitty  Reuthe,  white  edged  blue. 

Walhalla.  heliotrope,  falls  deep  violet,  pale  at  edge,  yellow 
beard. 

Dalmatica,  pale  blue. 

Prosper  Laugier,  bronze  red,  falls  purple  violet. 

Albert  Victor,  pale  blue,  falls  soft  lavender. 

Crimson  King,  reddish  violet. 

Karput,  beautiful  violet,  falls  purple. 

One  each  of  the  above  for  15/-  i  carriage  and  packing 
Three         ..         ,,         ,,  40/- [  free. 

DE   LUXE  COLLECTION. 

Shelford  Giant,  pale  yellow,  falls  creamy  with  orange  blotch. 

Osiriana,  soft  yellow,  falls  wine  red. 

Assyrie,  white  sutfused  with  blue. 

Crusader,  light  clear  blue,  falls  deeper  shade  violet  bla-e. 

Ed.  Michel,  wine  red. 

Isoline,  lilac,  falls  purplish  mauve,  yellow  beard. 

Lohengrin,  pink  flowers. 

Monsignor,  self  violet,  falls  same  shade. 

^y.  Wilks,  pale  blue. 

Emperor  Orientalis,  bluish  violet  flowers. 

Mrs.  Allen  Gray,  pale  pink. 

Kin^zdove  pale  lavender  violet. 

One  each  of  the  above  for  £1    15    0  i      carriage  ai  d 
Three         ,,         ,,         ,,  £4    0    0 1     packing  free. 

Those  who  only  know  the  Iris  of  20  years  ago  will  find  this 
collection  a  revelation  of  the  possibiUties  of  these  most  ex- 
quisite flowers.  ,_^ 


GEORGE   BUNYARD  &  CO.,  Ltd.,   ROYAL  NURSERIES,  MAIDSTONE 


Barr's  Choice  Flower  Seeds  for  June  Sowing 


FOR  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


Per  Packet. 

1      0 
1      0 


6d.  & 
6d.  & 


ALYSSUM  saxatjie  citrinum,  rhanning  pale  Icmon-coIoured  flowers 
ANCHUSA   jtaljca,  Dropmore  variety,  brilliant  gentian-blue  flowers 
ANTIRRHINUM, tall  large-flowered,,  collection  of  12  handsome  sorts  3/ 

.,         Semi-dwarf,  large-flowered    mixed   colours  .  4d.  &   0     0 

Sunset,  flowers  orange-scarlet  and  gold,  very  beautiful  .  6d.  *t  1     0 

AQUILEGIA,  Barr's  Choice   Long-spurred  Strain  1/-  &   1      6 

Barr's   New   Rose  and  Scarlet  Shades  .  1/6  &  2     G 

AUBRIETIA,    Barr's    Beautiful    New   Hybrids  1/-   &    1      C 

AURICULA,  Barr's  Splendid   Border  Varieties  in   mixture  M.  &  1     0 

CAMPANULA   Persicaefolia,  large-flowered  Mixed  varieties,  ht.  2  (t.  4d.  &  0     6 

,,         Tel  ham  Beauty,  a  grand  new  variety  with  immense  bell-shaped  flowers 

of  a  delicate  pale  china-blue        .  .  .  .  .  .  .36 

CANTERBURY  BELLS,  Excelsior  Strain,  with  larger  flowers  than  the  old 


('antert)urv  Bells,  mixture  of  many  beautiful  colours 
CHEIRANTHUS  Allioni,  a  beautiful  hybrid  Wallflower  . 
COREOPSIS  grandiflora,  extra  selected  strain        .... 
DELPHINIUM,  Barr's  Beautiful  new  Hybrids  .... 
DIANTHUS,  csBsius,  New  Hybrids,  10  named  varieties    . 
QEUM  chilcense,  Mrs.   Bradshaw,  brilliant  crimson  semi-double  flowers 
HOLLYHOCK,  Barr's  large-flowered  Double,  choice  mixed  colours 

,.         Barr's  Beautiful  Single  Varieties  in  mixture 
LUPINUS  polyphyllus,  Barr's  New  Hybrids  in  mixture  . 
MYOSOTIS,  Barr's  Blue  King,  the  deepest  and  riihest  coloured  variety 
PANSY,  Barr's  choice  Exhibition  varieties  in  mixture 


6d.  & 

'  6d.  ■& 

1/-  & 

6d.  '& 
1/    & 
6d.  * 
6d.  & 
Cd.  & 
(  1,'6  &   2 
Choicest  Fancy  varieties,  mixed  .....  1/6  &  2 

PAPAVER  (Giant  Oriental  Poppy),  Barr's  beautiful  Hybrids,  mixed     6d.  &  1 
,,         nudicaule.  Pearls  of  Dawn,  a  lovely  new  strain  of  Iceland  Poppies  in 

many  beautiful  delicate  shades   .......      1 

POLYANTHUS-PRIMROSE,   Barr's  Exhibition   Highly  Coloured  Strain, 

in  scarlet-crimsons,  maroon-reds,  etc.  .  .  .  1/-  &  1 

PRIMROSE,   Barr's  Choice   Mixed,  including  crimsons,  maroons,  white,  etc., 

all  of  fine  dwarf  compact  habit,  very  showy  .  .  1/-  &  1 

STOCK,   East   Lothian,   in   mixed   colours    .      '    .  1/-  &    2 

Early  Mammoth  or  Nice  Crimson   King,  lose-crimson.  .      1 

SWEET  WILLIAM,  Barr's  Perfection,  Auricula-flowered,  mixed  6d.  &  1 

.,         Pink  Beauty,  soft  salmon  rose  .  .  .  .  .  6d.  A'   1 

Scarlet  Beauty,  very  beautiful Cd.  iSr  1 

VIOLAS,  Bedding  or  Tufted  Pansies,  in  choice  mixture  1  ■  A-  1     _ 

WALLFLOWER,    Fire    King,  handsome,  flowers  brilliant  orange,  almost  scarlet 

6d.  &  1     0 
,,         Primrose  Dame,  soft  primrose        .  .  .  .  .  6d.  &  1     () 

,,         Ruby  Gem,  ruby-violet  .  .  .  .  .  6(1.  &  1     0 

,,         Splendid  mixed  single  varieties   .....  6d.  &  1     0 


FOR  THE  GREENHOUSE. 


_  _  Per  Pat 

'  ^ — --—    -----„—  g 

CALCEOLARIA,   Barr's   Magnificent   First   Prize  Strain,  saved  from  finest 
selected  flowt-rs  and  richest  colours,  2  ft.       .  .  .  2/6  & 

CINERARIA,    Barr's    English    Prize    Strain,    splendid    mixture,  a  very 
select,   comparatively   dwarf  strain,    with   flowers   of   large   size, 
having  broad  well-formed  petals,  and  well-defined  brilliant  and 
delicate  coloiu-s.     Buyers  cannot  fail  to  be  pleased  with  this  grand 
strain,  height  10  to  12  in    .  .  .  .  .  .  2/6  & 

,,         Large-flowered  French  Strain,  large  well-marked  flowers  1/-  ^ 

,.         Matador,  biilliant  scarlet  to  coppery  scarlet     ..... 

stellata  hybrids,  having  a  graceful  free  habit  and  bearing  in  abundance 
luuse  panicles  of  small  starry  flowers  of  pleasing  colom-s,  crimson, 
rose,  blush,  white,  azure,  and  violet,  etc. ;    valnable  for  cutting, 

2  to  3  ft 1-  & 

,,         Ne^v  Cactus-flowered,  differing  from  the  above  in  the  flowers  having 
incTirved  petals  like  the  single  Cactus  Dahlia,  and  ranging  in  colour 
from  pure  white  and  blush  to  mauve,,  violet,  and  blue,  all  with  a 
dark  central  dij^c.  2  ft.       ........ 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS  (Chinese  Primrose),  for  winter  decoration. 

Barr's  choicest  mixed,  a  very  select  strain,  flowers  large,  of  fine 
form  and  substance,  and  colours  brilhant,  3  ft.,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  greenhouse  plants     .  .  .  .  .  3  6  & 

PRIMULA  STELLATA  {The  Star  Primula),  of  free  and  graceful  habit, 
bearing  graceful  pyramids  of  st-arry  flowers  of  beautiful  soft  shades, 
set  off  by  a  very  ornamental  foliage. 

Blue  Star,  Improved,  lovely  soft  lavender -blue,  charming  light  green 
foliage,   1  ft 1/6  & 

Coral,  a  lovely  new  variety,  of  graceful  habit,  with  very  pretty  orange- 
salmon  flowers  shaded  terra-cotta,  1  ft.         . 

Crimson  Star,  brilliant  deep  ciimson  fioweis.  daik  foliage,  1  ft.       1;6  & 

Rosy  Gem,  pioducing  elegant  dark  fern-leaved  foliage  with  red  under- 
.'^urface  and  pyramids  of  pretty  light  salmon -rose  flox\ers.  1  ft.    1,  6  & 

Snow  King,  large  white  flowers  of  good  substance,  loliaf.e  elegantly 
fern  cut,  dark  bicnzy  green,  1  ft.  .  .  .  .  1  6'»t 

White  Lady,  flowers  pure  white  with  bripht  yellow  eye,  foliage  bionyy 
green  vith  dark  reddish  under -surface.  1  ft.  ,  .  1/6  "& 

Choice  Mixture,  of  many  delicate  and  brilliant  shades,  1  ft. 
SCHIZANTHUS,  Wisetonensis,  Barr's  Giant  Prize  Strain,  a  grand  strain 
having  graceful  Fern-like  foliage  and  bearing  a  profusion  of  large 
flowers  all  with  handsome  markings  on  a  white,  buff,  brilliant  rose, 
rich  blue  or  purple  ground,  1^  ft.  Beautiful  subjects  for  greenhouse 
decoration,  seedlings  raised  in  May  and  June  bloom  during  the 
winter  months,  h.h.a.         .,..,.  ij-  & 


ket. 
d. 


3      6 


3      6 
2      6 

1       0 


For  other  fine  varieties  and  full  descriptions,  see  Barr's  Seed  Guide,  free  on  application. 

BARR  &  SONS,  11, 12  &  13,  King  St.,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.2 
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THE  Chelsea  Flower  Show  is  the  one 
topic,  of  interest  to  horticulturists  this 
week.  For  months  past  the  leading 
seedsmen  and  nurserymen  (there  are, 
unfortunately,  very  few  amateur 
exhibitors)  have  been  preparing  for  this  great 
event.  The  very  early  spring  and  difficulties  of 
transport  upset  the  plans  of  many.  But  exhibitors 
are  men  of  grit  and  resource.  That  they  are 
not  the  kind  to  curl  up  as  the  result  of  great 
difficulties  that  come  their  way  is  pro%-ed  by  the 
exceptionally  interesting  display  of  flowers,  fruits 
and  vegetables  to  be  seen  at  Chelsea.  We  miss 
the  huge  banks  of  Old  English  and  Darwin  Tulips, 
but  in  their  places  we  have  Irises  in  great  variety 
such  as  we  have  never  seen  before  at  a  spring  show. 
It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  present  readers 
with  an  illustrated  review  of  the  exhibition  in 
this  issue,  at  a  time  when  the  show  is  in  progress. 
The  Garland  Flower. — This  charming  subject 
(Daphne  Cneorum)  is  now  in  t'le  heyday  of  its 
beauty,  no  shrubby  habited  plant  of  low  degree 
approaching  it  for  colour,  prodigal  blossoming 
or  fragrance.  Bushes  of  all  sizfs,  from  these  of 
a  few  inches  to  patches  a  yard  across,  are  now 
virtually  hidden  by  the  almost  globular  heads  of 
rosy  pink  flowers.  At  the  Royal  Hcrticultural 
Society's  meeting  on  April  27  Messrs.  Wallace  had 
a  huge  bank  of  it,  though  its 
greater  beauty  had  yet  to 
come.  At  Wisley  a  6  feet 
over  patch  of  it  on  a  raised 
rock  mound  holds  pride  of 
place  of  such  things  now, 
and  as  a  solitary  specimen 
we  have  nev,:r  met  it  in 
great*  r  perfcc  ion. 
Rhododendron     Loder's 

White. — One  of  the  most 
beautiful  hybrid  Rhododen- 
drons in  cultivation,  Loder's 
White  is  a  cross  between 
R.  Griffithianum  and  a 
garden  hybrid  raised  by 
the  late  Mr.  Mangles. 
The  plant  was  one  of  a 
number  of  seedlings  given 
to  the  late  Mr.  Godman  of 
South  Lodge.  It  flowered 
in  a  greenhouse  and  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  late  Sir 
Edmund  Loder,  who  lived 
across  the  road  at  Leonards- 
lee.  He  obtained  grafts  and, 
having  successfully  worked 
up  a  stock  of  plants  gener- 
ously gave  some  to  a  Cornish 
friend.  Having  no  name, 
what  more  natural  than 
that      the     plant     should 


be  called  Loder's  White  in  Cornwall,  where  its 
beauty  rapidly  claimed  attention.  As  indicated 
by  the  illustration,  the  plant  is  remarkably  free 
flowering.  The  trusses  are  large  and  the  individual 
blooms  4J  inches  to  5  inches  across.  The  flowers 
open  with  a  tinge  of  pink,  but  soon  change  to  pure 
white.  This  hybrid  must  not  be  confused  with 
Loderi,  which  was  raised  by  Sir  Edmund  Loder 
and  is  the  result  if  crossing  Grifftthianum  and 
Fortune!.  Other  raisers  have  made  a  similar 
cross,  but  from  the  fact  that  Sir  Edmund  Loder 
selected  the  very  best  forms  he  could  obtain  of  the 
two  species  as  the  parents  few  of  the  subsequent 
hybrids  equal  the  Leonardslee  Loderi,  individual 
blooms  of  which  ipeasure  as  much  as  7  inches  across. 
CytiSUS  Beanii. — This  charming  hybrid  Broom 
was  raised  at  Kewfrom  a  cross  between  C.  Ardoini 
and  C.  purgaus.  In  a  large  exhibit  of  standard 
and  half-standard  Brooms  shown  by  Jlessrs. 
Wallace  recently,  a  normally  prostrate  habited 
sort,  worked  on  stems  less  than  2  feet  high,  we 
pronounced  to  be  a  veritable  gem.  Threaded 
with  golden  blossoms  on  every  twig  and  branch, 
with  heads  charming  and  graceful  in  effect, 
we  pictured  for  it  a  sphere  of  usefulness. 
In  the  rock  garden  in  particular  we  saw  at  once 
openings  for  such  plants,  where,  springing  up 
behind   raised   rock,    they   would   create    quite   a 


RHODODENDRON     LODER  S     WHITE. 


new  feature  amid  the  old.  In  this  connection 
it  is  an  ail  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  kind  of 
business,  since  the  typical  form  may  still  be 
retained  for  service  as  before,  while  making  the 
new-comer  perform  a  special  service  of  its  own. 

Hafcerlea  virginale. — -This,  like  many  another 
alpine  in  a  season  remarkably  early,  is  much 
before  its  normal  flowering-time  this  year,  some 
plants  of  it  quite  without  protection  being  ready 
to  open  their  flowers  in  the  earliest  days  of  April. 
At  so  early  a  date  we  do  not  remember  it  flowering 
hitherto,  though  we  cannot  say  that  it  was  less 
welcome  in  mid-April  than  a  month  later.  White 
flowered  save  for  a  touch  of  yellow  in  the  tube  of 
the  tlu-oat,  the  sub-erect  blossoms  are  arranged 
three  to  five  in  a  cluster  at  the  4-inch  to  5-inch 
high  scapes,  remaining  long  in  perfection.  Loam 
and  leaf-soil  or  peat  in  equal  parts  with  root 
moisture  suit  it  well.  Dryness  and  exposure 
are  abhorrent  to  it,  and  all  its  tribe,  and  a  direct 
cause  of  brown  leaf  tips,  which  are  a  disfigure- 
ment to  even  a  well  flowered  specimen. 

Yucca  filamentosa. — For  a  bold  effect  in  the 
summer  garden  there  is  nothing  to  equal  the 
Yuccas.  Though  Yucca  filamentosa  (the  subject 
of  the  picture  on  the  cover)  rises  from  quite  a 
modest  sheaf  of  foliage  that  never  rises  on  a  tall 
trunk  after  the  manner  of  Y.  gloriosa,  yet  the 
heads  of  flower  are  almost 
as  fine  and  are  the  glory 
of  the  garden  in  July  and 
August. 

Shallots.  -Shallots  always 
seim  to  be  used  by 
cooks  in  a  very  wasteful 
way.  Harvested  as  they  are 
only  a  short  time  before 
.  Onions,  they  cannot  compete 
with  these  because  of  their 
small  size  ;  the  largest  there- 
fore are  picked  out  and  the 
small  ones  wasted.  We  find 
the  best  plan  to  follow  is 
that  of  using  the  bulbs 
before  they  ripen.  At  the 
end  of  May,  when  Onions 
are  scarce,  we  begin  to  use 
the  largest  from  each  group 
of  Shallots  ;  if  a  sharp  knife 
is  used  to  cut  the  roots  they 
can  easily  be  detached  and 
the  smaller  bulbs  left  to 
mature,  which  they  do  more 
satisfactorily  with  more 
room. 

FORTHCOMING    EVENTS 
Jime     9.  —  East    Angliaa 
Horticultm-al  Society's  Meet- 
ing. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

[The    Editor    is    not    responsible  for   the   opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 


AZALEAS. 

VOUR  correspondent  "  A.  O."  in  May  32  issue 
of  The  Gardlim  says:  "  Tlie  value  of  the 
'mollis'  Azaleas  to  force  for  greenhouse  decoration 
is  very  well  known"  ;  but  I  wonder,  as  I  havo 
often  wondered,  how  many  gardeners  know  t'l? 
best  and  simplest  method  of  forcing  these  desirable 
plants.  I  will  tell  you  how  I  do  it,  having  been 
taught  the  plan  more  than  half  a  century  ago 
by  a  very  cunning  market  gardener.  I  grow  the 
Azalea  mollis  in  nursery  rows.  When  the  buds 
have  formed  I  select  and  dig  up  those  which  have 
set  their  buds  most  freely.  These  I  take  just  as 
they  come  from  the  ground  and  place  them  without 
pots  in  rows  upon  boards  laid  along  the  pipes  of 
the  greenhouses.  When  in  bloom  the  best  plants 
are  put  into  pots  and  used  for  house  decoration, 
the  remainder  being  used  for  cut  blooms.  The 
plants  are  then  stored  on  the  floor  of  a  Vinery 
or  Peach-house  until  there  is  no  fear  of  frost, 
when  they  are  again  planted  out.  Some  of  thein 
undergo  the  same  process  the  following  season  ; 
the  others  are  ready  for  it  by  the  second  year. 
My  experience  is  that  most  gardeners  deride  this 
system — tmtil  they  try  it.  Let  one  of  these 
sceptics  give  a  fair  side  by  side  trial  to  the  two 
methods,  and  I  promise  that,  apart  from  the 
enormous  saving  of  time  and  trouble,  the  bloom 
of  the  unpotted  specimens  will  be  equal  to  those 
in  pots  and  considerablj'  earlier,  as  there  will 
be  no  added  soil  or  pot  to  share  the  warmth. — 

E.    WORMALD. 

GILLENIAS. 

TJOTH  of  the  two  known  species  of  Gillenia, 
also  called  Porteranthus,  come  from  North 
America,  and  are  hardy  in  our  gardens,  though 
not  too  widely  cultivated.  They  resemble  each 
other  greatly  in  appearance,  the  main  distinction 
lying  in  the  fact  that  G.  stipulacea.is  more  pubescent 
than  G.  trifoliata,  the  latter  being,  in  the  writer's 
estimation,  the  better  of  the  two.  They  have 
been  cultivated  without  too  much  regard  to  their 
natiural  requirements.  Both  species  are  wood- 
land plants,  and  should  always  have  partial 
shade  if  they  are  expected  to  attain  their  full 
vigour  and  charm.  G.  stipulacea  grows  from 
2  feet  to  4  feet  high,  and  has  broadish  stipules 
and  rather  narrower  leaflets  than  those  of  G. 
trifoliata.  The  flowers  are  also  pink  or  white, 
but  usually  less  in  size  than  those  of  the  sister- 
flower.  G.  trifoliata  is  called  in  its  native  land 
Indian  Physic  or  Bowman's  Root,  G.  stipulacea 
being  known  as  American  Ipecacuanha.  It  has 
white  or  pink  flowers.  The  general  appearance 
of  these  Gillenias  is  neat  and  graceful,  and  in  a 
partially  shaded  border  which  is  not  too  dry 
they  are  extremely  attractive  in  June  and  July. — 
S.  Arnott. 

LACHENALIA  PALLIDA:  ^\NY  FLO\\'ER 

SWEETER. 

J-JAVING  through  the  medium  of  The  Garden- 
put  in  imagination  Lachenalia  pallida 
(syn.  lucidal  to  my  nose,  I  venture  to  briefly 
respond  to  Mr.  Jacob's  query,  "  Can  any  of  our 
readers  name  a  more  delicious  scent  or  sweeter 
flower  ?  "  I  take  it  that  what  Mr.  Jacob  means 
by  "  naming  a  more  delicious  sc;nt  "  is  naming 
a  plant  or  flower  with  a  more  delicious  scent. 
1  am  here  reminded  of  the  proverb  ''  Comparisons 
are  odious,"  and  I  am  further  reminded  that  I 
recently  read  that  "  Comparisons "  are  not 
"  odious,"   that  it  is  those  who  make  them  that 


are  odious.  I  will  not,  therefore,  make  myself 
odious  by  attempting  to  make  comparisons, 
especially  when  I  remember  that  there  are  many 
things — Gweet-scented  flowers  probably  among 
the  rest — that  are  incomparable.  At  the  same 
time,  while  giving  full  credit  to  Lachenalia  pallida 
for  its  exquisitely  sweet  sent,  I  desire  to  r^lace 
in  imagination  before  Mr.  Jacob's  nose  a  few  of 
the  fragrant  flowers  in  cultivation — their  name 
is  legion — for  his  delectation  and  consideration. 
What  about  Stephanotis  floribunda.  Gardenia 
florida  and  its  varieties  and  Ja=minum  Sambac  ? 
"  Ah !  but,"  says  the  Reverend  gentlcm.-.n, 
"  those  are  stove  plants,  and  I  have  only  a  green- 
house 16  feet  by  8  feet."  Well,  then,  what  about 
such  greenhouse  flowers  as  Daphne  indica,  D. 
odora.  Gardenia  odora  and  Rhododendron  Edgr- 
worthii  ?  And  if  Mr.  Jacob's  garden  is  the  well 
furiished  garden  I  take  it  to  be.  Sweet  Peas, 
Mignonette,  Roses,  Cherry  pie,  Gilliflowers  and 
a  host  of  others  will  hold  themselves  up  to  his 
nose  for  his  delectation,  consideration  and — if 
he  chooses — adjudication.  As  for  me,  my  attitude 
towards  such  "a  feast  of  fat  things"  is  that  of 
my  sister  Ann.  When  we  as  children  played  at 
flowor  shoivs  we  could  not  agree  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  two  exhibits  till  Ann  found  a_  modus 
Vivendi  "  We'll  just  say  they're  both  b;st." — 
Caledonia. 

COTONEASTER    HUMIFUSA    FOR 

STEEP    B.\NKS. 

T^HE  paragraph  concerning  this  plant  in  "  Notes 
of  the  Week,"  .April  3,  has  suggested  to  me 
that  it  might  serve  my  purpose  better  than  any- 
thing else.  The  lawns  of  a  croquet  club  of  which 
I  am  ground  manager  are  laid  out  on  three  levels, 
so  that  we  have  two  steep  grass  slopes  each  about 
60  yards  by  5  feet  or  6  feet  to  keep  closely  cut, 
entailing  a  considerable  amount  of  labour  during 
the  season.  I  have  thought  for  some  time 
that,  in  spite  of  the  initial  outlay,  it  might  be 
wise  to  do  away  with  the  grass  and  plant  Ihese 
slopes  with  some  low-growing  shrub  like  Juniper, 
Cotoneaster  or  the  pretty  little  dwarf  shrubby 
wild  Rose  with  brown  foliage  often  found  on 
sand  dunes  by  the  sea — if  we  coiUd  be  certain 
that  in  so  doing  we  should  not  enelanger  the  level 
of  the  lawns  above.  Possibly  it  ntight  be  wise 
to  leave  3-yard  or  4-yard-wide  vertical  strips  of 
grass  on  each  bank,  to  begin  with,  at  any  rate, 
the  soil  being  of  a  light  anel  sandy  nature.  Any 
suggestions  will  be  very  acceptable. — W.  D., 
AUrincham. 

[Cotoneaster  humifusa  is  not  likely  to  prove 
suitable  for  the  position  in  question,  and  it  is 
more  probable  that  Cotoneaster  horizoutalis  or 
C.  microphylla  would  give  better  results.  C 
humifusa  is  a  prostrate-growing  plant,  and  although 
it  might  cover  the  bank,  it  would  probably  be 
deficient  in  height  and  vigour  for  the  purpose. 
Other  likely  shrubs  for  the  work  are  Erica  mcdi- 
terranea  hybrida  if  the  groupd  does  not  contain 
much  lime,  Berbcris  Aquifolium,  Lavender  and 
Vinca  minor.  Providing  Heaths  grow  well  in 
the  district,  the  Erica  in  question  would  probably 
prove  the  most  satisfactory  plant.  Helianthe- 
mums  or  Sun  Roses  would  also  do  well  iu  the 
position,  and  would  cover  the  soil  quickly. — Ed.] 

THE    SONG    OF    THE    CHAFFINCH. 

TX/TR.  Pearson  is  right  in  attributing  the  no 
cheese  song  to  the  yellovvhammer,  but  it 
is  unfair  to  the  chafiiinch  to  allow  him  only  the 
call  of  "  spink,  spink,"  for  he  too  has  a  song. 
No  one  would  keep  a  cock  chaffinch  in  a  cage  to 
call  out  "  spink  "  all  day.  I  have  often  tried  to  put 
words  to  his  rippling  little  song,  but  have  never 
quite    satisfied    myself.     It    begins    with    four    or 


more  sharp,  clear  monosyllables  all  on  one  note, 
then  runs  down  chromatically  in  such  a  rush  and 
hurry  it  is  difficult  to  follow,  then  at  the  end 
there  are  often  three  distinct  emphasised  notes, 
first  the  lowest  of  the  little  run  down  the  scale, 
then  a  major  thirel  above  it,  and  generally  a  return 
to  the  lowest  note  •  but  some  birds  end  on  the 
upper  note  without  falling  again  as  many  times 
as  they  finish  the  tune.  The  best  wording  I 
ha\e  yet  fitted  to  it  is  '■  Seed,  seed,  seed,  seed, 
dicky-dicky-bird-would-like  to  ct  you."  Rise 
a  major  third  for  the  eat  and  emphasise  it  all 
you  can,  and  it  may  recall  the  sweet  ripple  of  the 
spring  days.  Anyway,  T  like  my  version  better 
than  that  of  "  Tol-de-rol,  lol,  chickweedo,"  given 
in  one  of  ray  favourite  som^ces  of  information 
about  birds'  songs,  "  Our  Country's  Birds,"  by 
W.  J.  Gordon.  In  it  I  first  found  the  delightful 
rendering  of  the  nightingale's  son? :  *'  I.e  bon 
Dieu  m'a  donne  une  femme,  que  j'ai  tant,  tant. 
taut,  tant  battue  ;  que  s'il  m'en  donne  une  autre, 
je  no  la  batterais  plus.  plus,  plus,  pl-s,  qu'un 
petit,  qu'un  petit,  qu'un  petit  !  " — E.  A.  Bowles. 

T  HAVE  observed  that  in  some  of  the  statements 
professing  to  discriminate  between  birds 
beneficial  and  birds  injurious  to  agriculture  and 
horticulture  the  chaffinch  is  placed  in  the  black 
list.  Now  to  the  character  of  most  of  oiur  small 
birds  (the  robin,  the  wren,  the  golelfinch  anel  all 
the  warblers  excepted)  the  gardener  may  justl> 
apply  the  sage  reflection  upon  human  nature 
spoken  by  the  First  Lortl  in  "  All's  Well  that 
Ends  Well  "  (Act  iv,  scene  3)  :  "  The  web  of  our 
life  is  of  a  mingled  yarn,  good  and  ill  together 
Our  virtues  would  be  proud  if  our  faults  whippet 
them  not ;  anel  our  crimes  would  despair  if  they 
were  not  cherished  by  ovu:  virtues."  Be  the 
crimes  of  the  chaffinch  what  they  .may,  this 
cheerful  little  birel  has  one  virtue  which  endears 
him  to  me  as  an  amateur  gardener.  He  regards 
young  Groundsel  as  a  delicacj-.  In  spring  when 
that  irrepressible  weed  shoots  from  the  ground 
in  myriads,  the  chaffinches  are  busy  in  our  borders, 
nibbling  the  young  green  of  Grotmdsel  close  to 
the  soil.  It  is  true  that  the  root  is  left  to  spring 
again  when  the  chaffinches  are  after  other  fare  ; 
but  the  seeding  of  the  Groundsel  is  delayed, 
giving  time  for  the  hoe  to  do  its  work  of  exter- 
mination. Presently,  towards  the  middle  of 
June,  the  wood  Forget-me-not  (Myosotis  sylvatica), 
which  takes  possession  of  wide  spaces  in  our 
borders,  will  ripen  its  seed,  which  the  goldfinches 
dearly  love.  It  is  pretty  to  see  them,  the  brightest 
of  British  finches,  fluttering  incessantly  in  the 
tangle. — Herbert  Maxwell,  Monreith. 

f~)UR  Editor  tells  me  several  readers  have 
written  to  correct  my  silly  slip  in  writing 
that  it  was  the  chaffinch  who  says  :  ''  A  little, 
little  bit  of  bread  and  no  cheese."  I  discovered 
the  mistake  m^'self  this  very  morning  (May  18), 
being  on  the  look  out  because  I  heard  the  cry 
constantly,  but  could  never  see  a  chaffinch.  I 
had  noticeel  the  little  flash  of  yellow  flitting  by 
just  too  far  oS.  for  iny  old  eyes  to  identify  him, 
but  guesseel  him  to  be  a  ycUowhammer  or  a  gold- 
finch (numbers  of  the  latter  have  appeared  this 
spring  in  the  neighbouring  lanes,  where  I  have  never 
previously  seen  any,  but  many  woods  and  copses 
have  been  cut  down  at  a  short  distance  recently. 
I  wonder  if  this  accounts  for  it  ?  ( Perhaps  some 
expert  ornithologist  will  express  an  opinion.)  So 
I  asked  Mrs.  Busy  Bee  (little  escapes  her  quick 
brown  eyes),  and  she  said  at  once  it  w.x^  a  yellow- 
hammer.  Shortly  afterwards  I  saw  him  lightly 
swaying  on  a  topmost  twig.  Quoth  I :  "  Mr. 
YcUowhammer,  you  may  well  give  yom'self  airs  for 
(I'm  told)  a  Lady  who  bears  one  of  the  most  highly 
hono\n'ed  names  in  England,  has  been  writing  to  oiu: 
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Editor  about  you."  And,  of  course,  1  remember 
now,  the  chaffinch  cries  :  "  Fink,  fink,  fink,"  and 
shows  the  white  feather  as  he  flies.  Please  forgive 
an  old  woman's  forgetfulness.  We  have,  un- 
luckily, some  bullfinches  here.  They  are 
without  one  redeeming  virtue  ! — from  a  gardener 
and  fruit-grower's  point  of  view — though  musicians 
may  urge  their  tunefulness  and  matrimonial 
fidelity  for  it  is  averred — I  know  not  with  what 
truth — that  bullfinches  mate  for  life,  and 
that  if  one  be  killed,  the  other  dies  of  grief.— Anne 
Amateur. 

IRIS     UNGUICULAEIS. 

T  AM  sorry  to  have  to  disagree  with  Mr.  Jenkins 
(see  page  257),  but  I  think  it  is  only  right  to 
point  out  that  Iris  unguicularis  can  be  made  to 
flower  by  cutting  the  long  leaves  back  to  half  their 
length  about  this  time  of  year.  I  must  admit 
that  I  should  have  thought  that  such  treatment 
would  have  been  fatal  to  the  well-being  of  the 
plant,  but  within  the  last  few  days  I  have  seen 
large  clumps  which  are  annually  treated  in  this 
way  and  which  do  bear  flowers  abundantly. 
What  the  explanation  is  I  cannot  say,  but  it 
may  be  that  in  soils  where  the  plant  grows 
luxuriantly,  the  foliage  becomes  so  thick  as 
to  prevent  the  sun's  rays  from  reaching  the 
rhizomes  and  ripening  them  so  that  they  will  bear 
flowers.  The  cutting  back  of  the  foliage  would  in 
that  case  let  in  the  sunlight  and  the  air,  and  it 
may  be  due  to  this  fact  that  the  plants  of  which 
the  leaves  are  cut  back  do  undoubtedly  flower 
freely. — W.  R.  Dykes. 

A  LTHOUGH  diffident  on  account  of  Mr.  E.  H. 
Jenkin's  wide  experience  in  horticulture,  I 
feel  bound  to  give  mine  in  growing  the  Algerian 
Iris,  stylosa,  as  I  have  grown  it  now  in  three 
gardens,  in  various  aspects  and  conditions,  and 
have  always  found  it  flower  a/ter  establishment,  if 
given  its  special  requirements,  and  in  my  case, 
never  have  the  plants  been  watered  artificially. 
for  bre-ity,  I  will  only  describe  their  culture  and 
growth  in  my  present  garden.  The  type  grows 
close  up  against  the  south  wall  of  the  house 
among  roots  of  Myrtle  and  Rose,  the  soil  poor 
with  some  chalk  and  stones  in  it.  Here,  this  year, 
though  later  than  usual  (owing,  I  think,  to  the 
iard  frost  of  early  November  retarding  growth), 
they  bloomed  in  quantity.  Another  planting, 
•close  up  to  an  old  barn  covered  with  Ivy  and  with 
an  overhanging  thatched  roof,  both  the  type  and 
the  form  Mr.  E.  A.  Bevies  so  beautifully  depicted 
recently  in  The  Garden  as  1.  unguicularis  (I 
prefer  stylosa  as  more  descriptive)  var.  lilacina, 
hloomed  very  freely,  especially  the  latter  (the 
lOther  being  too  much  overhung  by  the  Ivy),  and 
from  a  third  trial — -a  small  clump  planted  in  the 
ordinary  garden  border  without  protection  from 
wall  or  hedge — I  got  a  bloom.  I  find  this  Iris 
dislikes  disturbance,  at  any  rate  if  transplanted 
in  spring,  but  Mr.  W.  R.  Dykes — than  whom  we 
cannot  have  a  better  guide — advocates  September 
as  the  proper  time.  I  think  it  flowers  best  in  a 
poor,  stony,  well  limed  soil.  Iris  fimbriata  grows 
luxuriously  in  the  open,  but  refuses  to  flower. 
Pot-bound  it  flowers   with  regularity. — Western' 

Wir-.IIT. 

A    BOOK    FOR    THE    BLIND     ON 

GARDENING. 

A  LL  of  us  who  love  our  gardens,  when  deprived 
of  them  for  a  time,  find  the  greatest  pleasure 
in  reading  about  our  old  favourites.  How  delight- 
ful it  is  on  a  cold  winter's  afternoon  to  pore  over 
some  beautiful  catalogues  to  remind  us  of  past 
glories  and  of  possibilities  and  future  joys  !     When 
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we  can  no  longer  see  the  plants  we  love,  surely 
the  next  best  thing  is  to  hear  about  them  and  read 
about  them.  We  therefore  learn  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  that  the  blind,  whose  numbers  have  been 
so  largely  increased  by  this  most  terrible  of  wars, 
are  now  to  have  a  book  on  gardening  that  they 
can  read  for  themselves,  for  an  announcement 
has  just  appeared  that  Messrs.  Grant  Richards, 
Limited,  have  given  their  permission  for  the 
production  of  the  popular  book  entitled  "  Saturday 
In  My  Garden,"  by  Mr.  F.  Hadfield  Farthing, 
in  Braille  for  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind. 
It  is,  indeed,  pathetic  that  those  who  can  no  longer 
see  the  flowers  they  loved  so  well,  not  only  want 
to  read  about  them,  but  still  wish  to  cultivate 
them.  It  is  well  known  that  when  the  sense  of 
sight  is  lost  that  of  touch  becomes  far  more 
sensitive,  but  it  is,  indeed,  wonderful  that  the  blind 
learn  to  distinguish  plants  by  touch.  One  who 
has  for  many  years  had  the  welfare  of  those  thus 
deprived  at  heart  states  that  some  are  even  able 
to  safely  undertake  the  work  of  weeding.  We 
cordially  wish  this  new  venture  every  success, 
and    trust     that    in    course    of     time     this     book 
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CALCEOLARIA 

(SCROPHUL.\RIACE.\E.) 

"  You  come  with  bags  of  priceless  gold 
With  rainbow  colours  fair, 
The  charm  of  loveliness  you  hold 

Gay  Calceolaria." 

THE  accompanying  illustration  wUl  give 
readers  some  little  idea  of  the  beauty 
of  this  plant.*  Perhaps  no  plants 
hybridise  more  freely  than  the  different 
species  of  this  genus  ;  and  what  is  so 
remarkable  is  that  the  shrubby  kinds  appear 
to  unite  freely  with  those  that  are  herbaceous. 
In  1820  only  half  a  dozen  species  were  known, 
only  one  of  which.  Calceolaria  corymbosa.  with 
large  yellow  flowers,  had  any  pretensions  to 
beauty.  Ten  years  later  (1830)  five  or  six  more 
species  were  introduced  from  Chili,  two  of  which, 
C.  arachnoidea  and  C.  purpurea,  had  purple 
flowers.  The  latter  closely  resembled  C.  corym- 
bosa in  its  habit  of  growth  ;  and  about  April, 
1830,  the  happy  idea  struck  the  late  Mr.  Penny, 


CALCEOLARIAS     IN     A     READER  S     GREENHOUSE. 


may  be  followed  by  others  to  bring  joy  to  those 
so  cruelly  affiicted.  All  lovers  of  the  garden 
must  feel  a  very  deep  and  special  sympathy 
for  those  who,  though  they  have  lost  that 
most  precious  gift  of  sight,  still  retain,  like 
themselves,  their  abiding  love  for  the  garden  and 
gardening. — H.  H.  Warner. 

FUCHSIA     CORDIFOLIA. 

AFTER  some  years  of  the  destruction  of  old 
garden  plants  it  is  pleasing  to  meet  with 
old  favourites  which  one  would  expect  to  be 
extinct.  Quite  recently  I  had  some  specimens 
to  name  from  the  southern  borders  of  Scotland, 
including  Fuchsia  cordifolia,  a  rather  uncommon 
type,  which  never  seems  to  have  been  improved. 
The  flowers,  of  medium  size,  have  a  scarlet  tube, 
with  a  deep  and  decidedly  green  limb.  The 
strong  contrast  reminds  me  of  the  greenhouse 
plant  Manettia  bicolor,  and  is  both  quaint  and 
attractive.  Last  summer  I  saw  another  old 
favourite,  F.  fulgens,  grown  as  a  bedding  plant 
in  a  well  kept  garden  at  Snodland,  Kent,  and  very 
floriferous  it  was. — Hortulanus. 


of  the  Milford  Nursery,  to  attempt  to  hybridise 
them.  The  result  was  the  hybrid  C.  gellaniana. 
the  flowers  of  which  were  orange  and  dark  brown. 
Mr.  Penny  then  tried  C.  arachnoidea  as  one  of  the 
parents  instead  of  C.  purpurea,  and  he  produced 
the  magnificent  Calceolaria  Youngii,  which  is 
still  common  in  collections,  or  was  at  that  time. 
In  r83i  the  spotted-flowered  Calceolaria  crenati. 
flora  (C.  pendula.  D.  Don)  was  introduced,  and 
from  these  several  splendid  hybrids  were  raised. 
Some  cultivator  was  then  induced  to  try  to 
hybridise  one  of  the  shrubby  kinds,  C.  bicolor, 
the  flowers  of  which  were  pale  yellow  and  white, 
with  the  herbaceous  kinds  having  dark  yellow  and 
purple  flowers,  and  some  beautiful  plants  were 
the  result.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  innu, 
merable  hybrids  have  been  raised  every  year- 
varying  through  every  possible  shade  of  crimson, 
brown,  orange,  purple,  pink  and  yellow,  some- 
times spotted  and  sometimes  delicately  melting 
into  white.  One  or  two  have  been  raised  which 
were   pure   white,   and  others   white   with  clearly 


*  So  named  by  Linnseus  from  "  Calceolus,"  a  slipper — 
in  allusion  to  the  form  of  the  flower. 
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marked  and  delicate  spots.  They  ar?  all  half- 
hardy,  only  requiring  protection  from  frost  ; 
and  they  should  be  grown  in  a  compost  of  equal 
parts  of  turfy  loam  and  peat,  with  a  little  added 
sand.  They  all  require  a  good  deal  of  water, 
and  even  the  little  hardy  shrubby  kind,  C.  rugosa, 
with  small  dark  yellow  flowers,  will  flag  if  water 
should  be  withheld  for  a  single  day.  The 
herbaceous  kinds  are  still  more  susceptible  in 
this  respect,  and  when  grown  in  pots,  should 
stand  in  saucers  of  water,  the  water  being 
changed  every  day,  and  never  given  to  them 
imtil  it  has  been  warmed  by  standing  for  some 
little  time  in  the  same  temperature  as  the  plants. 
Calceolarias  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  which 
Strike  readily  in  the  same  soil  as  that  in  which 
the  plants  are  grown ;  and  which  do  not  even 
require  the  use  of  a  bell-glass,  though  they  will 
certainly  strike  sooner  under  one  than  without. 
The  seeds  ripen  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  they  should  be  sown 
as  soon  as  they  are  ripe.  The 
young  plants  should  be  pricked  out 
as  soon  as  they  come  up,  then 
t.-ansplanted  into  larger  and  larger 
pots,  increasing  gradually  in  size 
and  each  being  only  a  little  larger 
than  the  ^preceding  one,  till  they 
begin  to  show  flower-buds ;  and 
when  thus  treated  they  will  flower 
the  following  summer.  When  the 
seeds  are  not  sown  till  the  spring 
they  will  not  flower  until  the  second 
Slimmer  There  is  only' one  almual 
Calceolaria,  which  is  hardly  worth 
the  trouble  of  growing.  The  per- 
fection in  cultiure  to  which  the 
Calceolaria  is  now  brought,  as  may 
be  seen  especially  by  the  specimens 
at  our  horticultural  shows  (more 
especially  at  Chelsea),  is  truly 
astounding ;  so  great  has  been 
the  change  effected,  that  the  same 
kinds,  as  formerly  grown,  can 
scarcely  be  recognised  under  the 
improved  and  modern  mode  of 
culture.  The  distinctive  character 
of  the  Calceolaria  is  principally  the 
flowers  being  diandrous,  with  a 
two-lipped  corolla,  the  lower  lip  of 
which  is  much  larger  than  the  up- 
per, and  inflated  so  as  to  resemble 
a  bag,  which  idea  was  evidently 
caught  by  the  author  of  the  verse 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  H.  C.  P. 


Some     Lilium     Hybrids 

BETWEEN     L.     P-\RRY1    AND    PARDA- 
LINUM. 

H\BRID1S1NG  Lilies,  if  the  results  are 
so  much  less  certain,  and  the  work  more 
difficult  than,  say,  Orchids,  is  still  none 
the  less  a  most  interesting  business. 
WTien  one  considers  the  great  number 
of  species  of  the  genus  Lilium,  divided  by  Baker 
into  five  whole  definite  groups  or  sub-genera, 
it  is  strange  that  so  few  hybrids  have  been  raised 
between  them,  or  even  between  species  of  the 
same  sub-genera.  One  of  the  crosses  which  is 
easily  made,  at  least  in  one  direction,  is  between 
Parryi  and  pardalinum,  using  Parryi  as  the  pollen 
parent :    the  reverse  cross  I  have  found  it  more 


Rhododendron 
ke  wense 


Seldom,  if  ever,  has  Rhododendron 
Kewense  flowered  so  magnificently 
as  this  year.  The  noble  specimen 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  stands 
;  t  the  south  end  of  the  Rhododendron  Dell  at 
Kew.  As  the  name  suggests,  this  hybrid  Rhodo- 
dendron was  raised  at  Kew.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
resiUt  of  pollinating  R.  Grifiithianum  with  Fortunei, 
though  the  raiser,  the  late  Mr.  W.  Binder,  gave  the 
pollen  parent  as  R.  Hookeri.  Raised  in  the  year 
1875,  the  plant  flowered  in  t888.  R.  kewense 
is  a  robust  plant  and  gro^vs  into  a  large  bush.  The 
individual  flowers  are  3i  inches  to  4  inches  or 
5  inches  across,  white  tinted  with  rose.  Arranged 
in  a  loose  truss  the  blossoms  are  pleasingly  fragrant. 
Large  red  bracts  encircling  the  growth  buds  are 
noticeable.  The  plants  are  perfectly  hardy,  but 
opening  during  April  shelter  for  the  flowers  is 
j  mportant 


[rhododendron   kewense. 

difficult   to  obtain,   Parryi  not  being  such  a  free 
seeder  with  me. 

The  crosses  usually  flower  in  three  to  four  years 
from  flo%ver  to  flower  :  you  do  not  have  to  wail 
the  six  or  seven  years,  or  even  longer  like  the 
Narcissus.  When  the  flowers  of  the  species  to 
be  used  for  the  seed  parent  are  just  opening  the 
anthers  must  be  taken  off,  or  during  the  night  or 
the  day  moths  or  other  insects  will  probably 
act  as  the  marriage  priest,  and  selfed  flowers 
will  result.  As  soon  as  the  stigma  is  ripe, 
usually  indicated  by  the  exuding  by  the  flower  of 
honey,  or  by  its  stickiness,  dust  the  stigma  with 
pollen  of  the  flower  from  the  species  you  desire 
to  cross  it  with.  I  usually  take  the  entire  anther 
and  all  its  filament  from  the  base  of  the  flower, 


which  is  better  than  using  a  camel-hair  brush. 
The  capsules  ripen  in  two  to  three  months,  and 
the  seeds  are  sown  half  an  inch  deep  in  pots  or 
deep  pans  very  well  drained,  and  in  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  coarse  sand,  loam,  leaf-mould  and 
a  little  peat. 

Germinating  about  December,  they  may  with 
advantage  the  first  winter  be  grown  in  a  Vinery 
or  cool  greenhouse.  Mine  is  only  just  kept  free 
from  frost.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  about 
the  end  of  September,  the  yoimg  seedlings  will 
have  made  nice  bulbs  and  may  be  planted  in  a 
frame,  taking  care  the  roots  are  never  dried. 
It  is  advisable  to  cover  the  young  seedlings  the 
first  winter  with  litter  or  Bracken  if  they  have 
to  be  planted  outside  in  the  open.  In  the  third 
year  some  precocious  seedlings  may  bloom  ;  but 
it  is  best  not  to  let  them,  as  they  do  not  show 
their  real  form.  In  one  such  crossing  of  mine, 
from  flowers  fertilised  on  July  15, 
1915,  seeds  sown  as  soon  as- 
ripe  the  middle  of  September 
and  germinated  in  December,  a. 
large  number  bloomed  last 
year,  showing  almost  every- 
variation  from  pure  golden. 
Parryi  to  the  gold  and  purple- 
spotted  crimson  of  pardalinum. 
Each  one  is  larger  than  either 
parent,  with  more  leaning  towards; 
'*  '"^  Parryi     as     most     are    much    less- 

recurved  than  pardalinum,  which, 
beautifid  [flower  recurves  so- 
that  much  of  its  beauty  is- 
lost. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  seedlings  I  have  named 
Mr.  John  Brennand  ;  it  is  self 
yellow,  inner  half  of  the  petals- 
with  very  fine  spots  of  dark 
crimson,  outer  half  with  very- 
fine,  eveidy-distributed  punctmres. 
The  petals  are  4  inches  long  and 
T  inch  broad ;  the  three  inner 
petals  are  paler  than  the  three 
outer. 

Miss  lima  Watson. — A  bold, 
striking  flower ;  again  has  the 
three  outer  petals  darker.  A 
beautiful  orange,  shaded  to  scarlet 
at  the  base,  with  dark  purple 
spots.  The  three  broad  iimer 
petals  are  4  inches  by  i  inch.  A 
fine  taU  plant. 

The  Golden  Panther. — .\nother 
very  fine  one ;  is  slightly  smaller 
and  more  recurved.  The  basal 
half  of  the  petals  light  orange 
■with  red  purple  spots,  and  the 
rest  of  the  petals  maize  yeUow. 
Petals,  3  J  inches  by  f  of  an  inch  r 
the  outer  three  slightly  narrower. 

I    expect    these    plants    ivill   im- 
prove  greatly   this    season ;    some- 
of  these  have  flowered  with  three  or  four  blooms, 
probably    these    being    the    plants    that   tried  tO' 
flower  last  year.        J.  Henry  W.\tsox,   F.E.S. 


Rhododendron  racemosum. — Each  succeeding 
year  brings  fresh  evidences  of  the  value  of  this 
small-flowered  evergreen  Rhododendron.  As  the 
name  suggests,  the  flowers  are  borne  on  long,. 
slender  shoots  in  profusion,  the  colours  varying 
from  white  to  rich  rosy  pink.  Flowering  two  years- 
old  from  seeds,  when  under  r  foot  in  height,  the 
bushes  flower  each  year,  increasing  in  breadth  and 
height  up  to  4  feet  or  5  feet.  Whether  as  a  single 
specimen,  a  bed  of  twelve  to  twenty  or  more  plants 
on  a  lawn,  or  massed  in  the  shrubbery  border^ 
tho  effect  is  equally  beautiful. 
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IRIS    ANN    PAGE. 


These  two  little  pictures  indicate  a 
diversity  of  treatment,  but  many  such 
pictures  would  fail  to  convey  the 
range  of  distinctive  developments 
imported    into    our  Garden    Schemes. 

WRITE    US    FOR    TERMS. 


FOR   OVER    25    YEARS    THE 

NAME  OF  WALLACE 


HAS    BEEN    ASSOCIATED 
WITH   THE 


IRIS 


AND 


TO-DAY        WE    HAVE 


The  Finest  Collection  in  the  World 


A  FULL  Descriptive  List  will  be  published 
in  July,  containing  all  that  is  newest  and  best 
in  the  modern  Iris  world,  free  on  application. 


GARDEN    DESIGN 


R.  WALLACE  &  CO.  Ltd., 

Kilnfield    Gardens,    Colchester,  and 
"The  OldjGardens," Tunbridge  Wells 
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G.G.WHITELEGG&GO. 


HAVE  PLEASURE 
IN  OFFERING 


(( 


THEIR    WONDERFUL    NEW    STRAWBERRY 

HATFIELD  VICTOR." 


;p5^»»2|    V5|    Uj   I5J    '61 
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The  above  photograph  gives  some  idea  of  the  size  and  quahty  of  this  variety. 
The   six  fruits    shown   vv'ere   an   average   sample,    and  weighed   lib.  3iozs. 

For  Flavour,  Quality,  Size   and  Productiveness,   "  Hatfield  Victor " 

stands    in    a  class    by    itself,    far    surpassing    any    other    variety   in 

cultivation.     It  forces  well,  and  travels  splendidly. 

ORDERS    SHOULD    BE    GIVEN    EARLY    AS    THE    STOCK    IS    IIMITED. 


Pl*iC©  (for  strong  pot-grown  plants  which  will  fruit  next  season)   24/' 

Carriage  and  pacl^ing  extra. 


PER 
DOZEN. 


The    Nurseries,   CHISLEHURST,   Kent. 
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REVIEW     OF     THE 

SPRING     SHOW    AT    CHELSEA 

June    1st,    2nd    and     3rd 


THE  sun  broke  through  the  clouds 
at  midday  on  June  I  just  as 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
opened  its  Spring  Show  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Royal  Hospital, 
Chelsea.  In  some  ways  this  exhibition 
is  unlike  the  shows  of  previous  years, 
owing  to  the  rather  late  date  of  the  show 
and  to  the  early  season.  While  we  miss 
the  Tulips,  there  are  Irises  in  gorgeous 
colours  to  take  their  place.  Rhododendrons 
and  Azaleas,  Roses  and  Sweet  Peas 
create  bright  colour  effects  in  many 
parts  of  the  exhibition.  Spealdng  gener- 
ally, it  is  an  exceptionally  good  show 
and  one  of  the  best  ever  held  at  Chelsea. 
It  is  a  delight  to  see  the  brighter  side  of 
gardening  so  well  represented  once  again, 
for  it  marlis  the  return  to  happier  days. 

The  Queen  accompanied  by  Princess 
Mary  visited  the  Show  on  the  opening 
day  and  they  were  conducted  throi  gh  the 
grounds  and  tents  by  Lord  Lambourne, 
President  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  Princess  Victoria  and  the  Duke 
of  Connaught  were  also  present  on  the 
opening  day  and  the  Royal  visitors 
expressed  great  pleasure  with  the  exhibits. 
Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
wonderful  display  of  Rhododendrons  from 
Bagshot,  which  secured  the  N.  N.  Sher- 
wood Blemorial  Cup  for  the  most  meritorious 
exhibit  in  the  Show.  This  is  a  new  challenge 
cup,  presented  by  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Son  in 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood, 
who  was  closely  identified  with  horticulture 
and  the  Society  for  many  years.  One  tent 
is  devoted  to  scientific  exhibits  and  another 
to  daily  lectures,  but  the  attendance  at 
the   latter  seem   disappointing. 

If  there  -were  difficulties  about  exhibi- 
tors' passes  in  and  out  of  the  show  grounds 
— we  speak  sympathetically  with  those 
inconvenienced — think  not  too  harshly  of 
the  new  secretary,  who  has  yet  to  learn 
the  ropes  of  ofhce. 

The  attendance  at  the  exhibition  would, 
we  venture  to  say,  have  been  far  greater 
had  the  event  been  organised  on  modern 
lines.  Doubtless  most  of  our  readers  are 
subscribers  to  the  Society.  In  any  case, 
they  have  been  well  posted  with  news  of 
the  exhibition,  which  has  been  freely  given 
in  our  pages.  Readers  look  to  The 
Garden  for  the  earliest  extended  report 
of  the  exhibition,  and  yet — it  seems  hardly 
credible — it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  we  obtained  the  Press  tickets  neces- 
sary to  report  this  exhibition.  Even 
though  our  first  application  for  Press 
tickets  was  made  weeks  ago,  it  was  not 
until  the  eve  of  the  Show,  when  our  staff 
should  have  been  at  work,  that  the  facilities 
for  reporting  the  Show  were  forthcoming. 


Formal    Gardens 

These  will  be  found  to  be  on  an  ampler  scale 
than  in  some  former  years,  the  best  of  them  of 
a  higher  importance.  In  the  main  they  are 
distributed  on  the  grass  and  amid  the  trees  opposite 
to  the  rock  gardens,  though  that  from  Messrs. 
Wallace  is  at  the  tent  end  near  the  main  entrance 
from  the  Embankment.  Most  distinct  among 
them  all  is  that  from  Mr.  Herbert  Jones,  12, 
Bedford  Row,  London,  and  Coombe  Down,  Bath. 
On  entry  one  is  at  once  transported,  as  it  were,  to 
Florence,  Verona  or  like  place,  the  classic  feeling 
promoted  by  the  presentation  of  an  exact  repro- 
duction of  the  Grecian  Doric  Colonnade,  whose 
dozen  columns  stretch  out  to  view  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  garden,  the  paved  cloistered  walk  and 
seats  but  emphasising  the  feeling.  The  central 
feature  is  an  island  with  pool,  a  classic  figure 
with  fountain  being  arranged  in  the  midrle.     The 


life.  Opposite  it  Mr.  Dixon  has  arranged  a  terrace 
garden  alone  with  suitable  background  planting. 

Mr.  Herbert  Brook,  40,  Valley  Road,  Streatham, 
S.W.,  has  a  small  formal  garden  chiefly  with  a  view 
to  demonstrating  the  value  of  York  stone  as 
admirably  suited  to  paved  walks  and  the  like. 
Dry  walling,  too,  is  a  feature  here,  and  should  be 
noted  accordingly.  Both  crazy  and  rectangular 
paving  are  employed,  light  planting  only  being 
done.  Seats  are  introduced  into  the  stone  walls, 
steps  leading  to  the  woodland  garden  beyond. 
The  work,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  E.  Scaplehorn, 
Lindfield,  Sussex,  is  ingeniously  carried  out. 

Messrs.  Robert  Neil  and  Sons,  Wandsworth, 
have  a  combined  rock  and  sunk  formal  garden, 
the  latter  approached  by  a  depressed  paved  path 
with  low  stone-capped  wall,  dry  walls  also  support- 
ing the  sides  in  the  central  portion.  Yew  and 
Cypress  hem  it  in,  while  rich  displays  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons   mark    the    upper    parts.     A    seat    and 
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pool  is  spanned  by  four  stone  bridges  quaintly 
low  in  design  and  not  a  little  artistic.  The  paved 
cloistered  way  leads  to  a  smaller  garden  with 
Florence  paving  and  sundial,  and  again  to  stone 
pergola  where  Vines  and  Wistarias  clothe  the  great 
iron  chains  that  serve  as  links  twixt  column  and 
column  of  the  pergola.  Few  flowering  plants  are 
employed,  the  more  important  being  the  Siberian 
Flags,  giving  a  display  of  blue  on  the  main  island 
pool.  The  whole  is  enclosed  by  a  Yew  hedge, 
and  as  a  piece  of  thoughtful  work  well  carried  out, 
is  worthy  of  careful  inspection. 

Mr.  Ernest  Dixon,  Putney,  has  at  the  end  of 
the  great  avenue  a  sunk  garden  of  octagonal 
design  24  feet  across.  The  terraces  are  stone 
paved,  as  also  the  base.  From  the  latter  to  the 
former  are  dry  walls  suitably  adorned  with  plant 


arbour  at  the  extreme  end  is  a  pretty  feature, 
though  it  might  have  occupied  a  more  secluded 
place.  The  rock  gardening  is  not  a  happy  con- 
ception by  far.  It  carries  us  back  to  like  work 
we  condemned  years  ago.  Happily,  good  object- 
lessons  abound  near.  Verb  sap.  Beautiful  plants, 
however,  are  numerous  and  well  grown,  and  these 
are  worth  noting. 

In  the  end  of  the  large  tent,  as  already  noted, 
Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester,  have  an 
extensive  and  elaborate  sunk  formal  garden, 
whose  crescent-shaped  back  is  hedged  about  the 
bordered  front  planted  with  flowering  and  other 
shrubs.  The  sunk  portion  is  pitched  with  small 
red  Dutch  bricks,  the  dry  side  walls  of  horsecomb 
facing  or  like  stone.  In  its  flower-decked  parts— 
rather   spacious   borders    are   arranged   on   either 
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side — it  is,  however,  essentially  English,  for  it  is 
here  that  our  readers  will  find  some  of  the  greatest 
of  the  great  modern  Flags  (Irises),  while  Eremuri, 
Lily,  Delphinium  and  other  important  flowers 
of  the  moment  play  a  prominent  part  in  groups 
or  in  fit  association  throughout.  Of  Irises  the 
epoch-marking  Dominion  must  be  searched  out, 
and  in  making  the  quest  Lord  of  June,  Isoline, 
Alcazar,  Crusader,  Asia,  .Mile.  Schwartz,  Clematis, 
Ann  Page  and  others  wiU  assuredly  come  under 
notice  and  receive  their  meed  of  admiration  and 
approval. 

Messrs.  Piper  and  Son,  Bayswater,  are  indulging 
in  a  sunk  formal  garden  of  rectangular  design, 
employing  all  blue-flowered  plants.  An  obser- 
vation hole  in  a  wall  epposite  the  rock  gardens 
will  indicate  its  position,  and  therefrom  it  presents 
a  rather  pleasing  whole.  Grass  with  narrow 
borders  fringe  the  upper  sides,  larger  beds  being 


seen  below.  Nepeta,  Phlox  Laphami.  Campanula 
Telham  Beauty  carpeted  with  Nepeta,  Veronica 
prostrata,  and  Delphiniums  Butterfly  and  Rev.  E. 
Lascelles  are  among  the  blue  flowers  employed. 


Sweet    Peas 


If  we  remember  rightly  there  were  only  three, 
or  at  the  most  four,  groups  of  Sweet  Peas  at  the 
show  last  year,  but  what  the  muster  lacked  in 
numbers  it  made  up  for  in  quality.  Messrs.  A. 
Dickson  and  Sons,  of  Belfast,  and  Messrs.  Dobbie 
and  Co.,  of  Edinburgh,  both  received  the  coveted 
"  Gold." 

This  year  these  two  firms  are  again  treating 
us  to  fine  displays,  and  the  others  which  make  up 
the  Sweet  Pea  quota  of  the  show  are  full  of  interest, 
although  of  lesser  size.     Those  in  authority  seem 


to  know  pretty  well  what  the  visitors  take  especial 
interest  in,  for  when  the  reporter  has  mentioned 
his  business,  the  aforesaid  "  boss  "  saj-s  :  "  You 
woxild  like  to  know  which  are  our  novelties." 
Novelties  then,  have  it  in  what  follows.  We  take 
the  firms  in  their  alphabetical  or  catalogued  order, 
(i)  Bide  and  Sons. — This  firm  has  rather  a 
modest  group  compared  with  the  big  *'  two,"  and 
the  flowers  appear  to  be  more  naturally  grown. 
This  has  its  advantages,  for  those  grand  collections 
— large  in  size  of  bloom  and  v^eritable  walking- 
sticks  in  the  strength  and  length  of  their  stems^ 
are  beyond  the  ordinary  grower,  although  everyone 
loves  to  see  what  adepts  can  do.  King  Mauve 
(a  giant  mauve).  Climax  (a  giant  pale-toned 
carmine),  Attraction  (soft  pink)  and  Famham 
Lavender  (clear  pale  lavender)  are  four  fine 
novelties. 

(2)  Robert  Bolton  of  Halstead,  Essex,  has  a 
pretty  display  in  which  the  particularly  pleasing 
pink  novelty  for  1920  predominates.  Picture 
may  be  described  as  a  warm  pink  which,  in  certain 
lights,  has  unmistakable  salmon  blended  with  it. 
It  is  an  extra  large  variety.  MjTtle.  another  of 
his  three  new  Peas,  is  also  shown.  It  is  a  cream 
with  a  standard  which  is  flushed  pink. 

(3)  H.  J.  Damerum,  of  Hayling  Island,  has 
several  good  mauves  and  lavenders.  The  best 
and  most  attractive  of  them  is  Princess  Patricia, 
one  of  his  own  raising,  which  is  striking  inasmuch 
as  a  good-sized  bunch  is  composed  of  several 
shades  of  heliotrope  mauve.  It  is  one  of  the  bluest 
of  the  so-called  blues.  Mrs.  G.  Blundell,  a  very 
much  frilled  variety  ;  J.  Larmer,  Agate,  a  wine  red  ; 
and  Mrs.  Larmer  Clarke,  a  wine  red,  make  up  his 
other  novelties. 

(4)  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  of  Belfast, 
stage  an  immense  display.  The  background  is 
black  with  stretches  of  growing  Peas  at  intervals. 
Very  nearly  all  the  varieties  have  been  raised  by 
themselves.  Caress,  a  delightful  shell  pink  toned 
and  suffused  buff  ;  Bridesmaid,  a  rich  salmony 
pink  ;  Hawlmark  Maroon,  a  true  red  maroon  ; 
and  Hawlmark  Lavender  are  the  newest  of  the  new, 
and  a  very  fine  set  they  make. 

(5)  Dobbie  and  Co.,  of  Edinbmgh,  have  one  of 
their  usual  mammoth  banks  of  bloom.  Included 
are  the  following  novelties  ;  Royal  Scot,  brilliant 
scarlet  ;  Majestic  Cream,  a  long-stenmied  cream  ; 
Field  Marshal,  bright  crimson  ;  and  Claret  Cup, 
an  indescribable  mixture  of  pale  wine  colour  and 
pinky  mauves,  which  defies  any  accurate  descrip- 
tion.    .-Ul  these  are  particularly  good. 

(6)  J.  Stevenson's  display  is  not  one  of  the  largest, 
but  it  is  tastefully  set  up.  BrUliant,  a  cherry 
cerise ;  Fair  Lady,  pale  cream  pink ;  Scarlet 
Glow,  scarlet ;  Splendour,  dark  maroon ;  and 
Lavender  Belle,  a  pale  lavender,  are  each  of  them 
conspicuous  in  the  group. 


VIOLA     GRACILIS     CLARENCE     ELLIOTT. 
The  pure  whi'e  flowers  in  rockwork  attract  much  atteniioiu 


Rock    Gardens 

These  have  ever  been  an  outstanding  feature 
of  this  important  event  of  the  Society's  year, 
and  the  interest  in  them  shows  no  signs  of 
diminution.  Rather,  as  a  sort  of  come-to-stay 
feature,  something  which  has  touched  the  popular 
taste  and  made  for  the  betterment  of  alpine 
gardening  as  a  whole,  do  they  appear  to-day. 
Happily,  all  rock  gardeners  are  not  of  like  tastes, 
and  it  is  well  that  this  is  so.  Were  it  otherwise, 
then  one  might  suffice  for  all.  Our  readers  will 
find  them,  as  in  former  years,  at  the  Embankment 
end  of  the  Gardens,  the  approaches  to  which  are 
by  way  of  the  Lime  or  Elm  avenues  from  the 
Hospital.  From  the  Embankment  they  will  be 
found  at  the  immediate  right  of  the  main  entrance. 

Here,  first  and  foremost,  as  much  in  extent 
and  excellent  work  as  literally,  will  be  found  an 
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avraiigemcnt  by  Messrs.  Whitelegg  and  Co., 
Chislchurst,  much  the  largest  and  best,  we  believe, 
in  which  this  pushing  firm  has  indulged.  From 
the  main  entrance — and  it  is  suggested  that  it 
should  be  \-iewed  from  that  standpoint — it  will 
be  set..  .)  be  approached  by  a  low  grouping  of 
pigmy  rock  shrubs,  a  group,  while  refreshing 
per  sc,  that  affords  ample  opportunities  for 
selection  and  comparison.  Far  too  numerous 
to  give  in  detail,  some  of  the  more  striking  are 
Abies  repens,  A.  pygmsa,  Juniperus  hibernicus 
compressus,  J.  communis,  Picea  excelsa  Remonti 
and  many  besides.  From  the  front  of  these  the 
best  picture  view  of  the  rock  garden  is  to  be 
obtained,  and,  whether  in  the  selection  of  the 
rock  or  e.xecution  of  detail,  it  merits  the  highest 
praise.  From  this  view-point  a  feature  of  the 
arrangement  at  the  extreme  end  is  a  steep 
declivity  of  rock,  an  escarpment  virtually,  which 
could  only  be  improved  had  it  been  shown  plunged 
into  the  turf  or  in  effect  growing  therefrom.  In 
such  matters,  however,  the  worker  in  the  exhibition 
arena  is  not  always  his  own  master — cannot 
always  work  with  an  unfettered  hand — whereas 
in  the  garden  things  work  out  differently.  Messrs. 
Whitelegg  have  had  that  experience  to-day.  The 
"  point  "  is,  however,  a  fine  one  in  a  two-fold 
sense,  and  in  the  present  instance  does  not  nullify 
good  effect  or  mar  the  beauty  of  the  whole. 
Weathered  Westmoreland  limestone  is  employed 
throughout,  and  rarely  has  this  ornate  type  of 
rock  been  used  with  finer  effect  or  to  greater 
advantage.  Skill  of  an  admittedly  high  order 
enters  into  the  work  throughout,  and  whether  of 
waterfall,  rivulet  or  pool  the  attention  to  detail 
indicates  the  fullest  sympathy  with  the  work. 
In  many  directions  it  is  worthy  of  study — of 
emulation  of  the  more  gifted  and  artistic.  The 
plants  are  a  strong  feature,  too  :  the  dwarf  est 
Pines  couching  against  rock,  taller  ones  edging 
it  from  the  rest.  A  mass  of  Azalea  rosa;flora  will 
be  seen  fronted  by  the  blue  Campanula  muralis  ; 
Cytisus  in  variety  are  seen  toppling  over  rocks  ; 
Edraianthus  puniilis  and  pumiliorum  with  pale 
blue  bells,  choicest  among  the  choice ;  while 
alpine  Phloxes,  Primulas  galore,  the  dainty  pink- 
tubed  Asperula  suberosa,  and  the  choice  Douglasia 
vitaliana  are  other  things  worth  seeking  out  in 
a  setting  admirable  from  end  to  end. 

Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester,  are  also 
giving  one  of  their  skilfully  conceived,  correctly 
arranged  pieces  of  work  with  which  visitors  to 
these  great  gatherings  are  not  unacquainted. 
Its  order  is  on  similar  lines  to  last  year's  arrange- 
ment :  mountain  valley,  alpine  meadow,  rivulets, 
■cave  and  dripping  well,  each  suggestive  of  the 
•far-reaching  potentialities  of  such  work,  while 
revealing  the  master  work  from  the  constructive 
point  of  view.  The  fine  cliff  effect  here  is  also 
worthy  of  close  study,  while  those  of  our  readers 
who  feel  inclined  should  studiously  take  note 
■of  the  disposition  of  the  rocks  and  how  the  operator 
■has  followed  the  lines  of  stratification.  The 
•cave,  with  its  garnishing  of  cool-looking  Ferns, 
•chiefly  of  the  Hart's  Tongue  class,  is  a  particularly 
good  piece  of  work,  fascinating  here  and  a  constant 
•source  of  pleasure  in  any  garden  in  which  it  may 
find  place.  Primula  farinosa  in  a  miniature 
■alpine  meadow  is  quite  charming  :  true  to  nature 
and  worthy  of  both  study  and  emulation.  Above 
Tocks,  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas  find  place : 
in  a  wood  vista  beyond,  the  eye  catches  glimpses 
■of  the  last-named  with  its  good  suggestion  of 
•extent  and  things  akin.  Weathered  limestone  is 
'Used  throughout. 

Messrs.  Pulham  and  Son.  71,  Newman  Street, 
■Oxford  Street,  are  employing  Matlock  limestone 
Ifor  their  rock  building,  the  only  instance  of  it 
nn    this    great   exhibition.     It_   has    the    merit   of 
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boldness  rather  than  the  high  ornament  of  the 
Cheddar  or  Yorkshire  limestones,  and  in  the 
weathered  state  its  lichen-grey  tone  is  quite  good. 
Among  its  dominant  features  are  an  outcrop  of 
rock  with  waterfall  at  left  and  a  trickle  leading 
to  streamlet  and  pool.  A  large  number  of  plants 
are  employed — Lewisias,  Cotyledon  simplicifolia, 
Helichrysum  frigidum,  Silene  alpestris  fl.-pl.. 
Silvery  Saxifrages,  Oxalis  adenophylla,  Phlox 
Douglasii,  Dianthus  neglectus  and  others.  Its 
approach  is  by  way  of  a  formal  sunk  garden. 
This  is  paved  with  old  York  stone.  Seats  are 
provided  in  recesses  on  the  terraces.  Below  a 
Lily  pool,  with  grassed  sides  and  dry  walls 
supporting  the  terraces  above,  where  pretty  border 
effects  are  given.  A  balustrade  in  stone  divides 
the  twain. 

Mr.  J.  Wood,  Boston  Spa,  has  an  arrangement 
occupying  roughly  r,500  square  feet.  He  is 
using  the  Cheddar  limestone  and  some  of  the  most 
ornamental  of  its  kind  we  have  seen.  It  is  pre- 
ferred for  its  warm  grey  tone,  and,  skilfully  set 
out,  our  readers  ha^•e  the  opportunity  of  comparing 


it   with   the   Yorkshire  stone  so  freely  employed 
elsewhere.     Mr.   Wood,   it   will   be   seen,   indulge 


in  a  miniature  waterfall,  while  streamlet  and 


pOOj 


also  enter  in  his  scheme.  Much  plant  life,  whethe 
in  these  or  elsewhere,  is,  however,  discouraged 
a  low  colour  note  being  held  to  be  necessary  in 
order  to  subject  the  constructive  work  to  an 
adequate  inspection  and  test.  Perhaps  in  this, 
to  the  extent  seen,  there  is  more  originality  than 
argument,  though,  as  we  have  hinted  in  our 
openiiig  remarks,  it  is  fortunate  that  all  rock 
gardening  is  not  of  one  plan.  Grassed  practically 
throughout,  the  slopes  have  their  complement  of 
Primula  farinosa,  Gentiana  verna  and  Orchises. 
British  all,  and  charmingly  natural  and  restful- 
looking.  In  any  event  such  an  arrangement 
might  well  form  a  part  of  any  larger  scheme 
with,  if  we  might  suggest,  the  rocks  slightly  less 
prominent.  But  our  readers  must  get  into  touch 
with  Mr.  Wood  himself. 

Messrs.  R.  Tucker  and  Sons,  Oxford,  have  a 
smaller  arrangement  than  some,  though  not  less 
suggestive     or     good.       Weathered    limestone    is 
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favoured ;  meandering  rivulet  and  pool  enter 
into  the  scheme,  the  whole  skilfully  and  effectively 
arranged.  There  is  a  rich  collection  of  plants, 
too,  one  of  the  best  in  these  outdoor  rock  gardens. 
Dianthus  alpinus,  D.  neglectus,  Edraianthus 
pumilis,  Ramoadias,  Orchis  Morio,  Oxalis  adeno- 
phylla  are  in  splendid  form,  while  Phlox  Douglasii, 
pale  blue,  has  probably  never  been  better  shown. 
In  running  these  down  our  readers  will  assuredly 
stumble  against  Erinus  carmincus,  Houstonia, 
Mimulus  radicans,  Saxifraga  Dr.  Ramsey  and 
much  other  flower  beauty  that  abounds. 

Messrs.  Hayes  and  Sons,  Keswick,  are,  we  believe, 
appearing  here  for  the  first  time  and  bringing  the 
artistic  Cumberland  limestone,  and  using  it  with 
good  effect.  Rivulet  and  pool  appear  here  also, 
and  Holly  Fern,  Primula  fariuosa.  Vernal  Gentian 
and  Ramondia  are  seen  amid  happy  associations. 
Juniperus  compressus,  J.  communis  prostrata 
(Lake  district  form,  very  dwarf  and  distinct) 
and  Pinus  Balfouriana  are  worth  looking  for. 

Mr.  Clarence  Elliott,  Stevenage,  also  arranges 
a  rock  garden  and  employs  the  weathered  limestone, 
though  he  has  not  favoured  the  almost  inevitable 
waterfall    and   rivulet.       He   has   some    beautiful 


In  the  same  tent  a  bright  group  of  show 
Pelargoniums  is  set  up  by  Mr.  Aubrey  Wootten, 
Sunningdale,  Epsom  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Lamson). 
The  plants  show  good  culture,  the  colours  are  very 
varied,  and  the  display  for  a  private  grower  very 
praiseworthy. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  the  Royal  Seedsmen, 
Reading,  also  set  up  a  splendid  exhibit  in  this 
tent.  The  different  subjects  are  set  up  in  individual 
groups,  and  represent  the  respective  flowers 
in  ideal  form  and  condition.  Grand  specimen 
herbaceous  Calceolarias,  Clarkias,  Salpiglossis, 
Lobelia,  Gloxinias  (a  beautiful  w-hite  strain), 
Streptocarpus  in  variety,  Schizanthus,  Primula 
obconica,  glorious  Begonias  and  Cineraria  stellata 
all  combine  to  make  a  noteworthy  exhibit.  This 
e.xhibit  is  surrounded  with  a  pergola-like  arrange- 
ment, and  is  somewhat  unique. 

In  Tent  No.  i  a  very  handsome  group  of  Crotons 
is  set  up  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Brandt,  Bletchingley,  SuiTey 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  W.  Banks).  The  varieties  and 
forms  are  wonderfully  diverse,  and  the  plants  are 
in  the  pink  of  condition.  It  is  a  circular  group, 
the  centre  being  surmounted  by  a  Palm,  and 
around  this  there  are  arranged  brightly  coloured 
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plants,  among  which  are  Geranium  pilsowianum 
(pink),  Saxifraga  Fosteri  aurantiaca  (a  remarkable 
hybrid  of  c£esia  and  aizoides),  Aquilegia  glandulosa 
(very  fine),  the  true  Saxifraga  aquatica  and  a 
plant  of  sterling  merit  in  Aster  alpinus  Elliott's 
variety.     Campanula  Steveni  is  a  lovely  bit  of  blue. 


Stove    and    Greenhouse 
Plants 

Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co.,  Raynes  Park, 
London,  S.W.,  have  set  up  a  magnificent  group 
of  plants  which  occupies  the  whole  of  the  western 
end  of  Tent  No.  2.  This  grand  exhibit  comprises 
specimens  of  this  firm's  well  known  strains  of 
Crown  Jewel,  Tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  Brilliant 
Prize  Cinerarias  and  charming  stellata  forms, 
single  Petunias,  Queen  of  Roses,  Victoria  Prize 
Calceolarias,  Schizanthus,  Clarkias,  Canterbury 
Bells,  Snapdragons,  Gloxinias,  Ageratum  and 
other  subjects  all  represented  at  their  best.  The 
whole  conception  of  this  wonderful  display  does 
this  well  known  firm  great  credit. 


specimens  of  such  Crotons  as  B.  Comte,  Mars, 
Edmontoniensis,  Lady  Zetland,  Golden  Bracelet, 
Souv.  de  Thomas  Rochford.  Golden  Chain,  Queen 
Victoria,  Pucciana,  Superba  and  Warrenii.  An 
edging  of  Panicum  variegatum  gives  a  good 
finish. 

In  the  same  tent  Mr.  Vicary  Gibbs,  Aldenham 
House,  Aldenham  (gardener,  Mr.  Edwin  Beckett), 
makes  a  most  attractive  group  of  Pelargonium 
crispum  variegata  in  both  large  and  small  plants, 
the  latter  making  an  ideal  edging  with  moss. 
This  group  is  sure  to  be  much  admired.  The 
fragrance  of  the  foliage  is  most  pronoimced. 

In  Tent  No.  3  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  have  a 
semicircular  group  of  well  grown  herbaceous 
Calceolarias  in  fine  form  and  represented  in  beauti- 
ful colour.  An  edging  of  Adiantiim  and  Giant 
Mignonette  gives  a  pleasing  finish. 

Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Bath,  in  Tent 
No.  1  again  excel  in  the  representation  of  the 
Tuberous-rooted  Begonia  at  its  best.  Superbly 
fine  are  these  double  flowers,  which  this  firm  have 
done  so  much  to  improve.  Noteworthy  varieties 
are    Mrs.    W.    Cuthbertson    (frilled   pink),    S.    W. 


Sutton  (orange),  Mrs.  J.  S.  Brunton  (pink).  Peace 
(cream),  F.  W.  Walker  (scarlet).  Princess  Victoria 
Louise  (flesh  pink),  Mrs.  J.  Davidson  (yellow) 
and  a  host  of  other  equally  meritorious  sorts, 
all  in  ideal  form  and  condition.  The  group  is 
backed  with  spikes  of  beautiful  Delphiniimis  and 
fronted  with  well  grown  specimens  of  Gloxinias 
of  large  size  and  fine  form.  Good  varieties  of  the 
latter  are  Duke  of  York,  Netted  Hybrids,  Princess, 
Her  Majesty  (white)  and  Eastern  Queen.  Begonia 
Golden  Shower,  Venus,  Mrs.  Bilkey  and  MoUie 
are  splendid  basket  Begonias. 

Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  the  King's  seedsmen, 
Stoinbridge,  also  in  Tent  No.  i,  have  another  of 
their  noteworthy  displays.  This  comprises  four 
large,  bold  groups  representing  Cineraria  stellata, 
Clarkias,  Schizanthus  and  Prize  Cinerarias,  all 
remarkably  well  grown  and  beautifully  fresh 
and  well  coloured.  Between  the  larger  groups  are 
arremged  Primula  Malacoides  (in  white  and  lilac 
forms).  Gloxinias,  Primula  obconica,  Giant  Mig- 
nonette and  Petunias.  For  embellishing  and  edging 
Ferns  in  variety  are  used  and  boxes  of  grass 
beautifully  green.     A  really  handsome  exhibit. 

Tent  No.  4  contains  a  circular  group  remarkable 
for  its  colour.  This  comprises  a  large  quantity 
of  freely  flowered  plants  of  Zonal  Pelargonium 
Victory.  Under  the  dull  light  of  the  tent  the 
colour  appears  to  be  a  striking  salmon,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  of  its  meritorious  qualities.  In  a 
central  mound  surrounded  by  the  same  Zonal 
Pelargonium  is  a  free-flowering  reddish  salmon 
Fuchsia.  This  exhibit  is  set  up  by  Messrs.  W.  S. 
Watney,  Limited,  Bostal  Nursery,  Bexley  Heath, 
Kent. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  Tent  No.  4  is  a  table  group 
of  show  and  fancy  Pelargoniums  set  up  by  Mr. 
A.  P.  Brandt,  who  has  another  ground  group- 
elsewhere.  This  is  a  bright  piece  of  colour  repre- 
sented by  free-flowering  plants. 

In  the  south-eastern  corner  of  Tent  No.  1 
Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and  Sons,  The  Niu-series,  Upper 
Edmonton,  have  a  group  of  ferns  and  foliage 
plants,  together  with  plants  of  Verbena  Ethereal 
and  Miss  Willmott,  and  a  few  plants  of  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  and  H-ydrangeas. 

Caladiums  in  Tent  No.  2,  as  shown  by  Messrs. 
John  Peed  and  Sons,  West  Norwood,  S.E.,  make 
a  most  effective  group,  occupying  the  whole  of 
the  western  end  of  this  tent.  There  are  numerous 
plants  of  varying  size,  some  large  and  strikingly 
handsome.  The  most  noteworthy  specimens  are 
C.  Dahlc,  candidum,  Guihua,  May  .-^cher,  Gardea 
Directeur  Gerand,  Itacoateara,  Lady  Stafford 
Northcote,  Crested  Wave,  Racine,  Mercedes  de- 
.\rgent,  Angustura,  John  Peed  and  J.  R.  Box. 
Backed  with  Palms  and  fronted  with  Maidenhair 
Ferns  the  effect  is  quite  good. 

Australian  and  greenhouse  plants  are  shown  in 
a  table  group  in  Tent  No.  4  by  Messrs.  Stuart 
Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  Middlesex.  The  group  is. 
most  interesting  and  includes  plants  freely  flowered 
of  Erica  Cavendisbiana,  E.  grandiflora.  E.  perspicua. 
erecta,  and  a  number  of  other  beautifiU  subjects. 

Messrs.  Godfrey  and  Son,  Exmouth,  have  a  large 
circular  group  comprising  Scliizanthus  in  wonderful, 
variety  of  colour,  size  of  flower  and  compactness 
of  habit.  The  colours  vary  from  deep  violet  to 
lavender  mauve,  rose  purple  to  rose  pink,  amber,, 
brown  and  cream — a  very  noteworthy  series^ 
Regal  and  Fancy  Pelargoniums  are  set  up  in  baskets 
most  attractively,  six  of  the  best  sorts  being 
Dazzler,  Exmouth  Rival,  Fascinatioa.  The  Prince, 
Geoflrey  Heard  and  Mildred  Jones.  Boxes  ofi 
Viola  gracilis  in  this  group  are  well  done. 

The  Yokohama  Nursery  Company,  Limited, 
Craven  House,  Kingsway,  W.C,  staged  in  Tent 
No.  4  a  table  group  of  Japanese  dwarf  trees,  alL 
apparently  doing  quite  well  and  most  attractive^ 
A  few  miniature  gardens  and  rock  gardens  are  also- 
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n  evidence.  A  fine  specimen  of  Thuya  obtusa, 
200  years  old,  is  a  noteworthy  specimen  in  this 
display. 

Choice  Ferns  and  other  foliage  plants  are 
pleasingly  displayed  in  a  table  group  in  the  same  tent 
by  Mr.  H.  N.  Ellison,  West  Bromwich.  There  is 
much  to  interest  and  please  the  plant  lover. 
Specially  noteworthy  are  the  following  :  Arancaria 
Silver  Star,  Polypodium  Mandsianium  and  Phcenix 
Roebelinc.  Of  course,  there  are  other  charming 
subjects  that  please. 

A  corner  group  in  Tent  No.  i,  comprising  a 
bank  of  a  deep  purple  double  Petunia,  Strcpto- 
carpus  in  variety,  and  a  capital  series  of  Gloxinia 
from  Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood, 
S.E.,  is  an  attractive  feature.  The  Streptocarpus 
and  Gloxinias  are  both  very  good. 

Intent  No.  4,  Mr.  L.R.Russell,  Richmond,  has 
a  large  square  group  containing  choice  flowering 
and  foliage  plants  in  great  variety  and  mostly  of 
good  quality.  Dracsnas  in  variety,  including 
D.  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  D.  W.  S.  Millard,  D.  Victoria, 
D.  Victory,  D.  Admiral  Beatty  and  D.  Lord 
Wolseley  are  all  good  sorts  and  are  well  coloured. 
There  is  also  a  charming  series  of  Crotons,  Caladiums 
and  other  choice  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  that 
combine  to  make  a  noble  group.  A  companion 
group  in  the  same  tent  from  this  firm,  comprising 
a  miscellaneous  collection  of  greenhouse,  flowering 
and  foliage  plants  makes  a  fine  display.  Fuchsia 
Pink  Ballet  Girl  is  a  good  double.  Crassula,  Azalea 
rosffiiiora,  Pelargonium  Mrs.  Lawrence,  Ericas  in 
variety.  Of  the  foliage  plants  Aralia  Veitchii, 
Abutilon  Thompsonii,  Dracena  Alberta  and 
numerous  other  subjects  give  much  pleasure  to 
visitors. 

Messrs.  Jarman  and  Co.,  Chard,  Somerset, 
set  up  a  selection  of  cut  blooms  of  the 
popular  Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  about  three 
dozen  bunches ;  Sir  E.  Cassel,  Fire  Dragon, 
John  Doyle,  Uranus  and  Hourlier  Lenglet  are 
striking  sorts. 


Schizanthus  from  Mr.  Alfred  Dawkins,  Chelsea, 
make  a  useful  table  fe'roup  in  Tent  No.  2.  These 
are  dwarf  hybrids  and  ;  re  represented  by  freely 
flowered  plants  and  blossoms  wondrously  diversi- 
fied. Close  scrutiny  revealed  thtir  undoubted 
beautv. 


Irises 

That  these  take  front  rank  among  hardy  flowers 
of  the  best  none  will  gainsay,  nor  will  any  take 
exception    to    the    statement    that    none    among 
hardy  flowering  subjects  affords  a  greater  wealth 
of  blossom  or  is  hardier  or   more   accommodating. 
It  is  for  these  reasons  and  for  the  large  part  they 
play  in  this  unique  flower  festival  that  we  give 
these    "  Orchids    of    the    garden "    a    place   apart 
and   specially   urge   them   upon   the   attention   of 
our  readers.     We  do  this  not  alone  because  they 
are  worth  seeing  or  because  we  desire  every  reader 
of  The  Garden  to  make  real  acquaintance  with 
them,    but   rather   because   we   are   not   equal   to 
describe    the   indescribable    or    to   paint    a    word 
picture  calculated  to   do  justice   to   them.     They 
will  be  found  in  various  tents,  and  in  some  instances, 
as  in  the  case  of  Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester, 
in  Tent  No.  .4,  in  great  array,   a  very  wealth  of 
the    best   and   most   modern.     Here   they   are   to 
be  seen  as  border  subjects  associated  with  a  formal 
garden,    and  looking   down   upon   them   they   are 
in  the  nature  of  a  revelation.     In  a  centre  group 
is    placed    the    unique    Dominion,    a    wondrously 
rich   piece   of   colouring.     Isoline,    the   inimitable, 
too,  is  great — as  much  in  stature  as  in  freedom  and 
colour.      Prosper      Laugier,      Iris      King,      Sweet 
Lavender    (quite   a   suggestive   and   good   name), 
Gagus,  Clematis  (an  Iris  wonder),  Mile.  Schwartz, 
Lady   Foster,   Lord  of   June,   Morwell,    the   giant 
Alcazar,   Dusky  Maid,   Asia   and  others   must   be 
sought    out    and    inspected.       It     is    the      only 


way     of     realising     their     beauty,    or    even    thc- 
half  of  it. 

Then  in  Tent  No.  r  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons, 
Covent  Garden,  have  a  remarkable  stand  of  the 
new  early  Xiphium  or  Dutch  Irises,  which,  coming 
before  the  Spanish  kinds,  are  valuable  on  that 
account,  apart  from  vigour,  stature  and  new  shades, 
of  colour.  The  exhibit  is  in  the  central  part  of 
the  tent,  and  not  likely  to  be  missed.  J.  W. 
de  Wilde  (golden),  Vcerman  (white  and  yellow)., 
Titian  (blush  blue  falls,  blue  uprights,  gold  crest), 
Apol  (unique  in  white,  gold  and  purple),  Poggen- 
beck  (blue  and  purple,  most  distinct)  and  Berke- 
msyer  (deep  mauve  uprights  and  soft  lemon 
falls)  are  our  choice,  though  our  readers  need  not 
stop  there. 

At  the  end  of  this  tent,  too,  Mr.  Amos  Perry, 
Enfield,  is  also  displaying  a  notable  lot  of  Irises, 
among  which  the  new  hybrid  I.  x  Jenkinsii 
(Chrysographes  x  sibirica),  named  in  compliment 
to  our  esteemed  correspondent,  Mr.  E.  H. 
Jenkins,  is  quite  worth  running  down.  Hon. 
Mrs.  T.  Kingscote,  Lorely,  Caprice,  Standard 
Bearer,  Alcazar  and  Shemin  Wright  (rich  yellow) 
are  also  fine.     Others  abound. 

Next  door,  that  is.  Tent  No.  2,  in  Space  D, 
we  advise  our  readers  to  get  in  touch  with  the  new 
bulbous  Irises  from  Mr.  Herbert  Chapman,  Rye. 
They  occupy  a  table  space,  and  are  hybrids  as 
yet  unnamed.  They  have  affinity  with  the  early 
Xiphiums  and  high  class  at  that.  None  other, 
indeed,  would  satisfy  the  exhibitor,  who  knows 
all  about  such  things. 

Also  in  Tent  No.  i,  if  our  readers  do  not  mind 
retracing  their  steps,  Messrs.  Bunyard  and  Co., 
Maidstone,  are  showing  Irises.  The  group  is  a 
circular  one,  and  Mithras,  Isoline,  Ringdove  and 
Monsignor  are  a  quartette  of  the  great  ;  they 
cannot  be  overlooked.  Elsewhere  there  are 
(rises,  too,  though  in  feebler  array,  hence  we 
direct  attention  to  the  greatest  and  best,  where 
comparisons  are  easy  and  at  hand. 


THE     IRIS     IN     THE     CENTRE     IS     THE     NEW     DOMINION,     SHOWN     BY     MESSRS.     WALLACE     AND     CO.       THE     OTHER     TWO     ARE 
REPRESENTATIVES     OF     THE     NEW     RACE     OF     IRIS,     XIPHIUM,     SHOWN     BY     MESSRS.     BARR     AND     SONS. 
These  flower  quite  a  fortnight  before  the  Spa.ish  Irises,   are  taller  in  growth,   and  larger  in  flower. 
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Trees    and    Shrubs 

The  maay  exhibits  of  hardy  trees  and  shruts 
assume  almost  pre-war  proportions.  Very  many 
of  the  larger  examples  are  arranged  out  of  doois 
opposite  the  rock  gardens,  but  in  the  teats  mosi 
of  the  Rhododendrons  ?.nd  Azaleas  are  grouped. 
It  may  have  been  anticipated  that  the  date  of 
this  year's  show  would  have  been  loo  late  for 
these  gorgeous  flowers,  but  there  are  now  so  many 
■excellent  late-flowering  varieties  that  the  displays 
.are  almost  as  gorf;eous  as  would  have  been  the 
case  a  fortnight  ego. 

Messrs.  Waterer,  Sons  and  Crisp  cf  Bagshot 
have  arranged  their  collection  in  four  groups, 
■and  this  makes  a  memorable  sight.  So  rafn> 
■shades  of  colour  are  represented  by  excellent 
plants  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  selection,  but 
■it  resolves  itself  into  the  many  charming  pink 
-varieties  which  are  so  greatly  admired.  Of  these 
Mrs.  William  Agnew,  Duchess  cf  Teck,  Lady 
•Clementine  Mitford  and  Corona  of  the  older 
varieties  still  hold  their  own.  But  Sweet  Sim- 
plicity, a  newer  sort  of  delightful  pink  tints,  will 
surely  become  most  popular  in  the  near  future. 
The  sweetly  scented  Rhododendron  azaleoijes. 
known  in  garaeiis  as  Azalea  fragrans  or  A.  odora- 
tum  is  represented  by  t  fine  bush. 

Messrs.  Fletcher  Brothers,  Chertsey,  and  Mr. 
T.  Lewis,  Hanwell,  also  have  groups  of  gloriously 
■coloured  Rhododendrons  in  this  tent,  and  aie 
chaiactcrised  by  healthy,  vigorous  bushes  bearing 
large  trusses  of  beautiful  blossoms. 

Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate,  have 
mnnv   standard   Azaleas  assorintcd  with   Genista? 


and  Japanese  Maples,  while  at  the  end  of  the  tent 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Trawley,  show  Rhodo- 
dendron tcrtUum  in  a  couple  of  fascinating  bushes 
full  ol  bloom,  and  also  the  fragrant  R.  azaleoides. 
Zenobia  speciosa  is  also  prominent  among  the 
general  (o'lection  of  shrubs  which  includes  man% 
excellent  Japanese  Maples,  Wis' aria.  Junipers 
and  a  whole  host  of  valuable  and  interesting  shrubs. 

The  Donard  Nursery  Company  have  brought 
from  Newcastle,  Ireland,  over  three  tons  ci  rare 
and  choice  shrubs.  The  central  feature  of  their 
group  is  a  large  Pittosporura  Meyii  Silver  Queen. 
Embothrium  co:cineum  iii  full  bloom  is  quite 
dazzling  and  iUustrstes  the  great  decorative 
value  of  this  shrub  for  warm  districts.  Rare 
Conifers  include  several  species  of  Athrotaxis, 
particularly  A.  cupressoides  and  A.  Doriana. 
Veronica  Hectorii  is  a  bush  quite  3  feet  high. 
Tricuspidaria  lanceolata,  Desfontainea  spinosa, 
Guevica  avellana,  Leptospermum  Nichollii  and 
Osmanthus  ornata  are  the  names  of  onh'  a  few  of 
the  uncommon  shrubs  so  well  shown.  The  Norfolk 
Island  Forget-me-Not  (Myosotidium  nobile),  which 
thrives  so  well  in  warm,  seaside  gardens  is  also 
included. 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Mill  Hill  Park, 
also  show  Leptospermums,  with  various  green- 
house shrubs,  and  Mr.  I..  Russell,  Richmond, 
includes  Ftandard  .\zaleas  with  a  colle:tion  of 
miscellaneous  plants. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe  has  his  customary  collection  of 
rare  shrubs  from  Keston  and  among  these  lovers  cf 
uncommon  plants  will  admire  various  Rhododen- 
drons, Olearia  oleifolia,  Grfvillea  rosmarinifolia 
and  the  fine  brsh  cf  Tricuspidaria  Ir.i  c..o!ata. 


Messrs.  J.  Piper  and  Sons  have  brought  from 
Langley  many  Clematis  in  bloom  and  associated 
them  with  silvery  Junipers,  Japanese  Maples, 
Solanum  tuberosum  and  other  interesting 
shrubs. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  of  Woodbridge,  shows  many 
Brooms,  Japaiiese  Maples,  splendid  bushes  of 
Kalmia  latifolia  and  various  hardy  Azalej.s,  which 
emit  their  pleaiing  fragrance. 

Out  of  doors  and  just  inside  the  Emb.inkment 
gate  Messrs.  Robert  Neal  and  .Sons,  Wandsworth, 
liove  a  magnificent  bank  of  Rhododendrons  which 
draws  all  eyes  and  leads  on  to  their  formal 
garden  and  collection  of  conifers. 

"Cut  Bushes"  by  Mr.  William  Cutbush  and 
Sons,  of  Highg'ate,  are  adjoining,  ;nd  these  comprise 
excellently  pruned  specimens  and  nearly  all 
possible  designs,  mostly  in  Box,  though  a  few  are 
in  Yew. 

Mr.  John  Klinkert  brought  from  Richmond  a 
great  array  of  topiary  specimens  and  quite  sur- 
passed himself  in  the  appropriate  methcd  of 
arrangement.  The  double  rows  of  slender  p^nramids 
of  Boxwood  and  frontal  rows  of  Box  cannon  ball? 
serves  to  sufficiently  enclose  the  general  exhibit, 
which  is  composed  of  birds  and  beasts,  spirals  and 
seats  and  many  other  designs  of  raatheraati^'al 
exactitude. 

A  little  fiurther  away  Messrs.  J.  Piper  and  Son, 
of  Bayswater  and  Langley,  have  arranged  a  great 
variety  of  topiary  work,  whi'^h  also  illustrates 
to  the  utmost  the  painstaking  sVill  of  the  cultivator. 
As  in  the  other  collection,  the  common  Box  is 
mostly  used,  but  there  are  occasional  specimens 
in  V(w 
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Messrs.  W.  I'romow  and  Co.,  Sutton  Court, 
Chiswick,  have  their  customary  collcrtion  of 
wonderfully  coloured  Japanese  I\Iaplcs  in  all  possible 
variations  cf  leaf,  form  and  colouring. 

Ml.  I..  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  has  arranged  many 
standard  and  pyramid  Bays  with  such  shrubs  as 
Ceanothus,  Wistarias  aiid  many  ornamental  Vines 
with  a  generous  display  of  the  pretty  Azalea 
rosa;folia  as  a  bordering. 

Messrs.  Vaterer,  Sons  and  Crisp  have  a  very 
attractive  collection  of  hardy  shrubs.  The  bai  k 
row  of  tree-like  specimens  of  golden  Retinospora 
obtusa  Crippsii  are  particularly  noteworthy  in  their 
all  round  excellence.  Nandina  domestica,  Lepto- 
spermun  s  in  variety,  Ozothammia  rosmarinifolius, 
Seuecio  Grayi  and  many  plants  of  various  Ceanothus 
are  also  admirable. 

The  Yokohama  Nursery  Company,  Kingsway, 
London,  show  many  dwarfed  trees,  all  of  antiquity 
and,  what  is  more  interesting,  all  healthy  and  of 
floiu'ishing  appearance.  The  examples  of  Azalea 
obtusa  Kurume  are  most  lovely  in  their  masses  of 
bloom  of  variable  colours,  though  those  of  soft 
pink  and  pale  salmon  are  perhaps  the  most 
desirable.  The  leaves  on  a  Quercus  dent;  ta 
sixty  years  old,  are  of  as  rich  a  green  as  on  seedling 
plants.  The  doubli.-fiowered  Wistaria  multijuga 
and  a  Lagerstroemia  indica  £U'e  other  novelties  in 
these  dwarfed  trees. 

Although  the  season  is  far  spent,  yet  Mr.  .Arthur 
Turner  is  able  to  bring  from  his  Slough  Nursery 
a  fair  collection  of  Lilacs,  mostly  of  double- 
flowered  sorts. 


Carnations 


The  eastern  end  of  Tent  No.  3  is  completely 
occupied  with  one  of  the  finest  and  most  meritorious 
exhibits  of  Carnations  ever  set  up  at  these  great 
shows  of  this  Society.  Here  are  to  be  seen  Carnations 
of  the  finest  quality  in  the  greatest  profusion  in 
every  conceivable  colour  and  in  charming  variet> 
and  ideal  form.  The  flowers  are  set  up  in  artistic 
fashion  in  bowls,  vases  and  other  artistic  receptacles 
The  arrangement  of  the  flowers  effectively  is  an 
art  which  Messrs.  AUwood  Brothers,  Hayward's 
Heath,  appear  to  possess  in  full,  and  they  d  serve 
well  of  visitors  to  this  great  show.  Some  of  the 
better  Carnations  are  Mary  Allwood,  Wivelsfield 
White,  Mikado,  Edward  Allwood,  Wivelsfield 
Apricot,  Enchantress  Supreme,  Triumph,  Circe, 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Ward  and  Beacon  to  mention  a  few  of 
the  strikingly  beautiful  sorts.  Grand  banks  of 
Allwoodii  Rufus,  Albert,  Phyllis,  Harold,  Jean  and 
others  make  a  grand  show.  The  first  named  is 
described  as  half  Carnation  and  half  Pink,  and 
as  such  it  is  bound  to  become  a  most  popular 
hardy  plant. 

In  the  same  tent  a  large  semicircular  group 
.of  Carnations  is  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Englemann, 
Saffron  Walden.  The  flowers  are  particularly 
bright  and  clean  and  are  beautifully  set  up. 
Circe,  Peerless,  Carola,  Scarlet  Carola,  Saffron, 
Laddie,  Elektra,  Baroness  de  Brienen,  White 
Wonder,  Viola,  Dolly,  Benora  and  Snowstorm 
are  a  few  of  the  more  noteworthy  varieties.  It 
is  a  pretty  and  attractive  group. 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield,  have  a  table  group  in  Tent  No.  4,  in 
which  they  show  novelties  and  popular  varieties 
in  excellent  form,  set  up  in  vases,  stands  and  other 
receptacles.  A  beautiful  novelty  (yellow,  splashed 
red)  aamed  Sunbeam  is  attractive,  as  are  also 
British  Triumph,  Volcano,  Red  Ensign,  Eileen, 
Mrs.  T.  Ives,  Lady  Inverforth  (another  novelty), 
Viola,  Lord  Lambourne,  Lord  Stynne  and  the 
new  perpetual  Malmaison  Miracle — a  fine  group 
cf  first-class  flowers. 


Dianthus  Herbertii,  raised  and  exhibited  by 
Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert,  Acock's  Green,  Birminghan  , 
is  a  re  illy  beautiful  series  of  plants.  Vai'ieties 
worthy  of  note  are  Eclipse,  Queen  Mary,  Progress, 
May  Queen,  Snowflake,  Model  and  Falcon.  The 
flowers  are  beautifully  fragrant. 

A  small  table  group  in  Tent  No.  2  is  shown 
by  Mr.  C.  H.  Tauleviu,  Willaston,  near  Birke  ihead, 
embracing  a  number  of  the  mor?  popular  varieties. 
Enchantress  Supreme,  White  Wonder,  lona. 
Peerless,  Circe  and  Red  Carola  are  the  best  sorts. 

Hardy  Border  Carnations  from  Messrs.  Douglas, 
Edenside,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey,  are  shown 
in  a  man,ier  peculiarly  their  own  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  blooms  are  always  of  the  highest  quality 
and  make  a  welcome  change  to  the  great  plethora 
of  American  varieties.  For  the  past  ten  years 
this  firm  has  been  developi.ng  a  race  of  Border 
Clove  Carnations  by  carefully  utilising  the  old, 
so  that  the  progeny  has  the  beautiful  scent  of 
the  Clove  with  the  exquisite  ftrm  of  the  hardv 


of  Carnations  set  up  in  most  artistic  fashion, 
embracing  perpetual-flowering  varieties,  pleasingly 
interspersed  with  fcliage  plants  for  effect.  Triumph, 
Aviator,  Enchantress  Supreme,  Rosette,  May 
Day,  White  Wonder,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Ward  and  Beacon 
are  varieties  that  are  splendidly  shown. 
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Border  Carnation,  all  with  strong,  erect  stems. 
Some  of  these  remarkable  Cloves  are  3^  inches 
across.  The  more  noteworthy  sorts  are  Rase 
Clove,  Salmon  Clove,  Maroon  Clove,  White  Clove, 
Pink  Clove  and  Lavender  Clove.  The  onl>- 
colour  in  Cloves  we  did  not  see  was  yellow,  but 
in  thii  matter  there  are  expectations. 

At  the  western  end  of  Tent  No.  i  Messrs.  William 
Cutbush  and  Son,  Barnet  Nurseiies,  Herts,  and 
Highgate,  N.,  have  a  beautiful  and  artistic  display 
of  Carnations  and  Pinks.  Their  new  Carnation 
Renown,  recently  certificated,  is  in  evidence, 
as  are  a  large  number  of  popular  sorts,  such  as 
White  Wonder,  Sunstar,  White  Enchantress, 
Carola  and  Lady  NorthclifEe.  Malmaison  Mrs. 
C.  E.  Raphael  is  well  shown.  The  Pinks  form  a 
pretty  groundwork  to  this  fine  group. 

Messrs.  K.  Luxford  and  Co.,  Sheering  Nurseries, 
Harlow,    Essex,   have   a   daintily   arranged  group 


Hardy  Plants 


An  all-embracing  title  this,  though  here  employed 
for  convenience  and  to  denote  border  flowers 
and  things  akin.  With  the  Irises  already  noted 
Messis.  Bunyard  and  Co.  are  associating  F.rcmuri, 
Delphiniums,  Lilies,  Siberian  Flags,  togethci 
with  a  gay  ass.,rtment  of  Pyrethrums,  single  and 
double 

Mr.  J.  C.  Allgrove,  Langley,  will  be  found  in 
Tent  No.  i,  where  he  has  set  up  a  telling  group 
of  the  finer  hardy  herbaceous  plants.  An 
imposing  display  that  none  can  miss,  there  is 
much  tc  interest  as  well.  Anchusa  Dropmore 
variety  and  Camp.nula  Telham  Beauty  arc 
prominent  among  blue-flowered  subject.-.  Paeonia 
albiflora  grandiflora  (great  satiny-white  flowers, 
having  a  tuft  of  golden  anthers),  towering  spires 
of  the  stately  Eremuri,  Irises,  TroUius,  Pa?onies 
in  variety,  such  charming  Primulas  as  C3pitata, 
Cockburniana  and  BuUeyana,  the  rarely  seen 
Rhubarb  (Rheum  Alexandra;)  are  among  the 
rotables.  Quite  pron  inent,  too,  is  a  wondrously 
fine  Saxifraga  longifolia,  not  quite  typical  perhaps 
but  the  finest  thing  in  its  way  that  we  have  seen. 
Abutiloa  vitifoliuiB  is  here,  too,  its  lovely  mauve- 
coloured  saucer-formed  flowers  beautiful  in  the 
extreme.  Acers  aflord  colour  aiid  elegance  to 
the  group. 

At  the  avenue  end  of  Tent  No.  2  Messrs.  B.ikers, 
Codsall,  Wolverhampton,  are  showing  well,  and 
amid  the  best  the  new.  plus  very  beautiful,  Geum 
Lady  Strolheden,  virtually  a  rich  golden  Mrs. 
Bradshaw,  stands  out  prominently.  To  see  it 
is  to  want  it.  It  is  probably  the  best  hardy 
plant  novelty  in  this  great  exhibition ;  hence 
not  to  be  missed.  There  are  P>Tethrums,  too, 
also  the  firm's  new  race  of  Sunbeam  Poppies, 
Delphiniums,  Erigeron  B.  Ladhams  and  much 
besides. 

Near  by,  Mr.  G.  W.  Miller,  Wisbech,  contribute? 
his  quota  ;  his  double  Pyrethrum  Queen  Mary 
one  of  the  best  things.  The  new  Tree  Paeon\- 
Esperance  (yellow  and  crimson)  is  here,  too ; 
but  only  a  solitary  bloom,  so  it  must  be  enquired 
for.  P.Tonia  albiflora,  however,  will  command 
attention. 

Adjacent  to  their  Iris  group  in  Tent  Nc.  i 
Messrs.  BaiT  are  also  showing  gooc  herbaceour 
plants,  notably  the  fine  rich  yellow  I.upinus 
arboreus  Taplow  Yellow,  Allium  albo-pilosuni 
(quite  a  giant^  Inula  glandulosa  (very  fine),  the 
imperial  purple  Iris  chrysographis,  and  the  single 
Pyrethrums  Dagon  and  J.  Kelway.  .  To  find 
these  means  that  interested  readers  will  discover 
much  more. 

At  the  side  of  this  same  huge  house  of  canvas 
Messrs.  Bees,  Limited,  Liverpool,  have  a  contri- 
bution of  their  own  in  more  than  one  sense.  Firstly, 
there  is  the  new  blue  Primula  involucrata  Cooperi, 
not  seen  here  before.  More  prominent  and 
superbly  shown  is  Celmisia  spectabilis  argentia, 
with  about  a  dozen  flower-heads  ;  while  more 
brilliant  than  all  and  in  grand  array  is  Heuchera 
Plume  of  Fire.  It  is  magnificent :  a  plant  for 
the  million  and  wondrously  free  in  flowering. 
Then  Roscoeas  claim  attention — R.  cantlioides, 
soft  yellow,  and  R.  Humeana,  purple,  a  fine 
vigorous  plant  and  very  free.  Readers  should 
also  seek  out  Trollius  patulus  Beesiana  and 
Philadelphus   Norma,    the  queen  of    single  white 
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flowered  sorts.  Such  things  as  Lupinus  Moerheimi 
and  the  hybrid  Columbines,  each  well  represented, 
will  appeal  to  all. 

Near  by,  Messrs.  Artingdale  and  Sons,  Sheffield, 
are  doing  great  things  with  Eremuri  and  Pyre- 
thrums,  of  which  latter  Pink  Pearl  (best  of  singles). 
Beauty  of  Stapleford  (cerise  with  white  centre) 
and  J.  Malcolm  (single  pink)  are  very  fine.  Of 
the  Eremuri  there  is  a  sumptuous  gathering ; 
they  are  fine  indeed. 

Mr.  Maurice  Prichard,  Christchurch,  Hants,  is 
to  be  found  in  Tent  No.  3  with  a  rich  array  of  the 
best  hardy  things.  The  hybrid  Primulas  Asthore 
and  Ailin  Aroon  are  a  feast  alone  and  must  be 
seen.  Antholyza  coccinea  is  exceptional  ;  Pseonia 
albiflora  grandiflora  pallida,  lovely  alone ;  the 
rich  red  Hcuchera  Plue  de  Feu,  great.  Pyrethrum 
Queen  Mary  and  P.  Progress,  the  last  half  a 
century  old  and  not  surpassed  in  its  rich  tone 
to-day.  Kniphofia  caulescens  hybrids  are  very 
good.     There  are  some  choice  alpines,  too. 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Limited,  Wisbech,  are 
in  Tent  No.  i,  showing  well  of  Paonies,  Delphi- 
niums in  variety,  a  delightful  lot  of  early  Gladioli, 
Pjeonia  albiflora  grandiflora,  and  Pyrethrum 
Queen  Mary,  double  pink  and  an  unmistakable 
favourite. 

Messrs.  G.  Jackman  and  Sons,  Woking,  of 
Clematis  fame,  are  here,  too,  and  from  a  back- 
ground of  the  climbers  named  have  set  out  Lavatera 
Olbia,  Delphiniums,  Irises  and  some  handsome 
vases  of  Dictamnus  Fraxinella. 

Associated  with  his  Irises  in  Tent  No.  i  Mr. 
Amos  Perry,  Enfield,  has  a  rich  collection  of 
Ferns,  and  in  wondrous  array  in  strong  groups 
brilliant  Poppies.  King  George  is  a  fine  flower 
and  Lord  Lambourne  is  even  better.  Both  are 
fine,  and  there  are  others  with  Lilies  choice  and 
rare. 

In  Tent  No.  r  Messrs.  Jarman  and  Co.,  Chard, 
Sonierset,  are  showing  some  remarkable  Stocks, 
the  most  notable  of  which  is  the  firm's  Giant 
White,  a  giant  in  more  than  one  sense.  All  our 
readers  should  make  a  point  of  seeing  this,  and 
in  doing  so  wUl  discover  much  besides. 

Then  there  are  the  new  Primulas  from  Dr. 
McWatt,  Morelands,  Duns,  in  E  space,  in  Tent 
No.  2.  P.  chrysopa,  P.  pycrioloba,  P.  La  Lorraine, 
P.  Veitchii  Improved.  P.  Palinuri  Ruslyii  (a 
lovely  rose  with  horizontally  disposed  umbels, 
the  plant  slightly  mealy),  P.  Menziesiana  and 
others.     These  are  most  fascinating. 

In  Tent  No.  2  our  readers  will  also  find  Messrs. 
Forbes  and  Co.,  Gibson  and  Sons,  Harkness  and 
Co.,  Ladhams  and  Sons,  Reamsbottom  and  Co., 
Tandevin  and  Co.  and  Mr.  Wells,  jun.,  all  of  whom 
are  showing  interestingly  and  well. 

In  Tent  No.  i  Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon 
have  Delphiniums  and  other  things  ;  while  Messrs. 
Kent  and  Brydon,  Darlington,  in  Tent  No.  3. 
have  a  particularly  good  lot  of  Irises  as  a  ground 
group. 


Alpine    Plants 

These  occur  in  very  considerable  numbers  and 
in  charming  variety,  and  space  precludes  entering 
into  them  in  detail.  They  are  largely  within  tents 
and  are  to  be  met  with  at  every  turn. 

From  Southampton  Messrs.  W.  H.  Rogers, 
Limited,  have  brought  many  things,  Dianthus 
cffisius  Baker's  variety  being  charming.  Philesia 
buxifolia-abelias  and  Embothrium  are  very  good, 
though  Retinispora  japonica  obtusa  nana  pygma^as 
a  tiny  inch-high  conifer,  beats  all  for  dwarfness. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  is  in  No.  2  Tent  with  a 
well  filled  table  of  alpines  and  allied  plants. 
Habenaria    leucostachys.     Orchis    raascula     =>lba, 


O.  Lireina,  0.  militaris  and  Cypripcdium  pubescens 
are  gems  to  look  for.  Campanula  collina,  rich 
purple  bells,  also.  Erica  cinerea  coccinea.  Ononis 
fruticosa,  Philesia  and  Sarracenias  are  most  inter- 
esting and  beautiful. 

Mr.  Clarence  Elliott,  Stevenage,  has  arranged 
outcrop  limestone  rock  on  tabling,  planting  alpines 
freely.  Dianthus  Lindsayi  is  a  bright  and  telling 
hybrid  pink  of  a  few  inches  high.  The  new  Viola 
Clarence  Elliott  should  be  enquired  for.  It  is 
charming   ?.nd   will   be   found  in   No.   2   Tent,   as 
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will  also  the  paved  walk  exhibit  from  Mr.  A.  P. 
Thompson,  11,  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 
This  is  rather  mgenious  and  is  intended  to  show 
the  York  paving  stone.  Seduius,  Thymes,  Thrift, 
Linaria,  Pratia  arenaria,  Silenes  and  the  like  are 
deftly  employed   among   the   stones. 

Messrs.  Piper  and  Sons,  Bayswater,  in  the  same 
tent,  have  a  nice  lot  of  alpines,  but  their  Dianthus 
Gladys  Cranfield  is  charming.  Then  quite  near 
the  lover  of  alpines  will  see  Mr.  Reginald  Prichard, 
an  alpine  specialist,  who  has  the  rich  velvet 
(rirason  Dianthus  Lansdelli  (a  wondrous  bit  of 
colour),  Dianthus  sylvestris  (true),  Lewisias, 
Asperula  suberosa,  dainty  pink  tubes  on  downy 
tufts ;  Onosma  taurica  and  Lithospermum 
intermedium.  These  by  way  of  introduction. 
Mr.   Prichard  hails  from  West  Moors,   Wimborne. 

Mr.  Maurice  Prichard  in  Tent  No.  3  also  has 
many  beautiful  alpine  plants  associated  with  his 
hardy  plant  group.  Here  Saponaria  ocymoides 
splendens  and  S.  o.  alba,  two  rarely  seen  plants, 
will  be  foimd.  Silene  pusilla,  a  silvery  white- 
flowered  gem  of  4  inches  ;  Edi-aianthus  pumilis, 
Oxalis  adcnophylla,  Viola  pedata  and  Achillea 
King  Edward  (yellow-flowered),  are  among  the 
things  whose   acquaintances  are   worth  making. 

In  Tent  No.  2,  on  tabling,  the  Misses  Hopkins, 
Shepperton-on-Thames,  are  showing  quite  a  variety 
of  alpines,  notably  Dianthi,  Ramondia  pjTcnaica, 
many  choice  Saxifrages  and  the  like.  Tricuspidaria 
lanceolata  is  also  in  good  flower. 

Messrs.  Maxwell  and  Beale,  Broadstone,  Dorset, 
also  have  a  variety  of  alpines,  of  which  Geum 
reptans  is  among  the  most  choice.  Orchis  foliosa 
and  Habenarias  are  to  be  found  here  too. 


Messrs.  John  Waterer,  Sons  and  Crisp,  Limited, 
Twyford  and  Bagshot,  are  in  Tent  No.  2  displaying 
quite  a  remarkable  exhibit  of  the  choicest  alpines, 
with  them  select  herbaceous  plants.  Our  readers 
should  search  out  the  blue  Lithospermum,  rosy 
alpine  Aster,  the  exquisite  miniature  Iris  gracilipes, 
Artemisia  frigida,  Saxifraga  aizoides  atrorubens, 
lovely  alpine  Pinks,  Lady  Crisp  Viola,  the  North 
American  Lady's  Slipper  (Cypripedium  spectabile) 
and  Primula  Helodoxa,  for  in  the  pleasurable 
search  for  these  a  host  of  good  things  will  also 
be  revealed.  Irises,  too,  are  very  good  and  much 
besides. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  are  also 
in  this  tent,  the  "  guiding  star  "  to  the  alpine  and 
other  plants,  in  this  case  the  lovely  Star  Dahlias,  in 
which  Messrs.  Cheal  specialise,  among  other  things. 


Roses 

Roses  are  much  in  evidence  at  this  great  show 
and  are  represented  in  groups  varying  much 
in  their  character  and  pleasingly  diverse,  almost 
every  form  being  well  shown. 

A  very  bright  group  is  set  up  in  Tent  No.  2  by 
Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Barnet  Nurseries 
andHigtgate,  N.  This  included  such  free  flowering 
Polyantha  sorts  as  Echo,  Erna  Teschendorff, 
Ellen  Poulsen,  Orleans  Rose,  Triomphe,  Orleanais, 
Jessie,  Edith  Cavell  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Flight.  One  of 
the  most  dainty  exhibits  of  Roses  ever  shown  by 
this  well  known  firm. 

At  the  east  entrance  ot  the  same  tent  Messrs. 
Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  Limited.  Waltham  Cross,  have 
staged  a  large  semicircular  group  of  Roses  in 
pleasing  variety  and  form.  Here  are  to  be  seen  free 
flowering  Roses  in  pillar  and  weeping  form,  such  as 
Sodenia,  Excelsa,  Chatillon  Rambler,  Lady  Godivr, 
Delight  and  a  host  of  other  popular  sorts.  Of 
exhibition  and  other  Roses  of  good  quality  growing 
in  pots  are  to  be  seen  Ophelia,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
George  Arends,  Mme.  Ecmond  Rostand,  Portia, 
Willowmere  and  Cardeur  Lyonnaise.  Pretty 
plants  of  Polyantha  Rose  Verdnn  are  noticeable 
for  their  bright  colours. 

Mr.  Chas.  Tmner,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough, 
in  the  same  tent  has  a  pleasing  group  of 
Roses  in  variety.  Standards,  dwaif  plants  and 
weeping  specimens  are  set  up  in  fresh  condition. 
The  free  flowering  Ellen  Poulsen,  Je-.sie  and  Mrs. 
H.  Cutbush  are  noteworthy. 

In  the  Urge  tent  at  the  Chelsea  Embankment 
entrance,  Mr.  Elisha  Hicks,  Hurst,  Twyford, 
Berks,  has  staged  a  large  square  group  of  Roses, 
with  handsome  specimen  Pillar  Roses  at  the  four 
corners  and  other  specimens  pleasingly  inter- 
spersed here  and  there  effectively.  Polyantha  and 
other  free  flowering  Roses  £nd  Hybrid  Tea  Roses 
are  exhibited  in  this  group  of  beautiful  garden 
Roses.  The  white  Shalimar,  Excelsa,  Minnehaha 
and  Orleans  Rose  deserve  mention.  The  beautiful 
Hybrid  Tea  Rose,  Mrs.  Elisha  Hicks,  is  largely 
in  evidence.     Altogether  a  worthy  efiort. 

The  south-western  corner  of  Tent  No.  i  has  a 
most  attractive  group  of  dwarf,  pillar,  weeping  and 
standard  Roses,  set  up  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  Herts.  Of  the 
rambler  kinds.  White  Dorothy,  Lady  Gay,  Dorothy 
Perkins,  Lady  Godiva,  Minnehaha  and  Excelsa 
are  much  in  evidence.  Hybrid  Tea  sorts  are 
represented  in  good  form  and  condition  by  Lady 
.Alice  Stanley,  Mme.  C.  Charaband,  Sunburst, 
Hoosier  Beauty,  H.  V.  Machin,  Edward  Mawley, 
-Augustus  Hartmann,  Richmond  and  Mrs.  H. 
Stevens.  A  beautiful  hybrid  from  Rose  Lucen'-, 
named  The  Premier,  is  a  garden  Rose  of  great 
promise.  It  is  rn  evergreen  sort  and  is  grand  for 
pillars. 

(Continued  on  page  xvi.) 
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^Serrvweather^ 


FOR 
THE  GARDEN 

FOR  BEDS 

FOR    EXHIBITION 

FOR    EVERYWH 

Also  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Ornamental  Trees. 
Please  state  your  wants. 


H.  MERRYWEATHER  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

GARDEN    SPECIALISTS. 
SOUTHWELL,    NOTTS. 


T/fe  NATIONAL  FLOWER 
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JOHN   KLINKERT,  F.R.H.S.,rM.C.H.,  Topiary  Expert, 

aT.vplv  visit  ouRtEXHiniT  ROYAL   KEW   NURSERIES.   RICHMOND,   LONDON.  SW. 


THE  SYCAMORE    WORKS   COMPANY,  WIMBLEDON,  S.W.19. 


f 

^ 


There   is  no  need  to   sacrifice   beauty   to 
utility  in  glasswork  for  the  garden. 

The  illustration  shows  a  pleasing  combina- 
tion of  vinery,  plant  and  flower  house. 


^n 


''■-r.Al 


^ WriteTus  for  plans  and  estimates  for  the 

simplest  greenhouse  or  the  most  elaborate 
wmter  garden — you  will  have  equal  reason 
to  be  satisfied. 

Wimbledon  1282.        Established  1870 


PROTECTION! 

PRODUCTION  !      PROSPERITY ! 

The  great  function  of  the  Slade  Frame  is  to  protect  crops  from  rot,  vermin, 

draught  and  extreme  weather  changes,  etc. 

Constructed  of  wood  and  asbestos — an  ideal  combination  for  a  garden  frame 

it  is  portable  and  easily  assembled  and  dismantled. 
The  price  is— as  a  glance  will  show— remarkably  reasonable. 

Write  for  Booklet  B. 

Prices,  which  include  packing  and  carriage  : 

Single  Frame  (Size,3ft.x4ft.X12in.x9io.),  2   liehts.  TUV    SLADE    SYNDICATE     Ltd. 

as  illustrated JB2      1  2Si     Od"  »»»*-•    <-)  ^'^•-' •-•    "• 

Double  Frame  (size,  3ft.  x  8ft.  x  l   in.  y  gjn  )    ■•  lights"  (Directors  ^    E.  ].  W.  SLADE  anj  M.  \V.  SLADEt. 

as  illustrated Jg^     IBs.     6d.'  35,    Surrey    S  re  I.    Strand.    LONDON.   W.C.  2. 


*o5Sd 


SECTTOTJAL 

GARDEN  FRAME 


Memorials  and  Monuments 


By     LAWRENCE    WEAVER. 


Large  8vo,  lavisljy  illustrated. 


15/8  net  (by  post,  16/6) 


books^n^he- Coui°TRrT'fFV"'i'!?,?„'r,^fV>'  'Jl"  inv^'iiable  book  and  for  illustrated  Prospectus  of  some  of  the  super- 
DooKs  in  tne     i-oumry  Life     Library,  to  The  Manacer,  '■  cocmky  LirE."  Lijiitep,  Ta^i.^tork  street,  W.C.  2. 


DONARD  NURSERY  CO. 


IJAMES  COEY,  Sole 

Abies  Kosteriana  alauca 
Andromeda  axillaris 
Azalea  roseaflora 
Berberis  acuminata  . . 
,,       dulcis  nana  . . 
,,       insifniis 
Knightii 

macrophylla  purpurea 
.,       Staffiana 
stenophylla 
subcauliata   . . 
,,       trifoliata 

umbillicata   . . 
verrueulosa 
„       Wilsonae 
.,  ,,       erecta 

Prattii  

aggregata 
BETULA   MEDWEDIEWI 
Castanopsis  chrysojihyila 
Ce.inotbus  Veitchii    . . 
ftoribunda     . . 
Cfdrus  Atlantiea  aiirea 
.,  ..         glauca 

,,       deodara  aurea 
Libani  aurea 
Cistus  formosus 

Algeriensis    . . 
Cordyline  Australis    . . 

indivisa  vera 
Corokea  cotoneaster 
Cotoneaster  applanata 
,,       adpressa 

.,       bullata  (syn.  Moupinense) 
,,       rugosa  Henryii 
salicifolia  flocosa 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana  lutea  Smithii 
,,       lutescens 

macrocarpa  lutea     .. 
Cvtisu.^  Daliimorei 

Daisy  Hill 

NewTyensis  . . 
ocbroleucum 
Daiihne  Blagiana 

odorata  marginata  fl.  rosea 
Davidia  involucrata  .  . 
Dfsfontainea  spinosa 
Beutzia  crenata  erect.a 

„      Pride  of  Rochester  . . 
,,       Veitchii 


Proprietor). 


..    -2/6 

. .    3/6 
..     2/6  to  3/6 

.  .    7/6, 
.  .  2/6  to  30/— 

..    2/6- 
..     16  to  2/6- 
. .     2;6  to  3/6 
Most  of  the  plants  offered  are  large,  many  of  them 
specimens.  Xo  be  continued. 

Phone  16.  NEWCASTLE,  CO.  DOWN. 


3/6  to  5/- 

2/6  to  3/ft 

2/6  to  5/- 

2/6  to  3/5 

..    2/6 

..    3/6 

2  6  to  3  6 

..    3,6 

..    2/6 

..    2/6- 

2,6  to  5/- 

2,6  to  5,- 

..    2/6- 

..    3/6. 

1  6  to  3/6 

..    2/6 

2  6  to  5/- 
I  6  to  3/6 
5  -  to  7/6 

5;-  to  21/- 
2/6 
2/6 
3/6- 

3  6  to  5/- 
5/- 
5/- 
2/- 
2/- 
3/6- 

"./6  to  25/- 

2/6  to  5/- 

2/6  to  3/6. 

..    2/6 

..    3/6 

..    3/6 

2/6  to  3/6- 

3,'6  to  5/- 

..    5/- 

2/6  to  5/- 

2/6  to  3/6- 

..    2/6 
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ENEMIES  AND   DISEASES  OF   ROSES 


Mildew  (SpliKrotheca  pannosa). — There  may 
be  a  lack  of  system  in  tjie  order  in  which  I  am 
dealing  with  the  various  items  in  this  series  of 
articles,  but  my  chief  reason  for  writing  on  mildew 
at  this  juncture  is  that  so  many  of  the  Roses 
under  glass  that  I  have  seen  of  late  are  badly 
affected,  and  prompt  measures  are  necessary 
if  the  trouble  is  to  be  got  rid  of. 

Jlost  rosarians  are  so  well  acquainted  with 
mildew  as  to  require  no  description  of  its  appear- 
ance, but  in  the  hope  these  articlei  are  to  prove 
instructive  and  helpful  to  be'jinners,  it  may  be 
explained  that  in  its  early  stages  the  fungus 
appears  on  the  leaves  and  younger 
portions  of  the  stems  in  the  form 
of  greyish  white  powdery  blotches. 
These  blotches  make  their  appear- 
ance very  suddenly  and  spread 
\vith  great  rapidity,  soon  causing 
contortion  and  withering  of  the 
leaves  and  of  the  bark  of  the 
stems.  Viewed  imder  a  powerful 
microscope  the  mealy  powdci  is 
seen  to  consist  of  a  number  of 
link-like  bodies  connected  after  the 
manner  of  chains,  held  to  the  leaf 
by  fine  threads  which  eventually 
get  almost  buried  in  the  tissues  of 
the  leaf  and  live  upon  the  sap. 
In  winter  the  colonies  of  spores 
assume  a  different  form,  piling: 
themselves  in  minute  heaps  whic  i 
the  microscope  shows  to  be  som- 
what  similar  in  shape  to  mini,-- 
ture  Raspberries.  These  littl.' 
heaps  of  winter  fruit  remain 
dormant  on  the  stems  until 
conditions  become  favourable  to 
germination  in  the  following  sprinp;. 
The  conditions  favourable  to  th'? 
development  of  mildew  are  :  First , 
weak  constitution  or  imhealthy 
condition  in  the  plant  ;  secondly, 
too  much  moisture,  with  imperfect 
drainage  or  lack  of  free  circulation 
of  air ;  thirdly,  expostu"e  of  the 
plants  to  cold  draughts. 

The  best  preventive  measures 
with  plants  imder  glass  are,  there- 
fore, the  observance  of  cleanliness 
in  the  house,  maintenance  of  an 
even  and  comparatively  dry  tem- 
perature, always  ventilating  the 
house  on  the  leeward  side  rather 
than  opening  the  ventilators  in 
the  teeth  of  the  wind,  regular  and 
careful  watering  and  syringing, 
taking  care  that  superfluous 
moiscure  can  drain  right  away, 
judicious  feeding  to  sustain  the 
plant  in  good  health  and  unchecked  growth.  Such 
precautions  are  not  completely  possible  in  the 
case  of  plants  growing  in  the  open,  but  in  town 
gardens  where  beds  are  situated  near  narrow 
openings  between  buildings  some  means  of  warding 
off  draughts  may  be  necessary.  One  often  sees 
a  Rose-bed  near  the  draughty  corner  of  a  narrow 
passage,  and  in  such  a  position  the  plants  are 
bound  to  suffer  badly  from  mildew  unless  a  close 
gate  or  some  sort  of  screen  is  put  up  to  afford 
protection. 

Even  though  one's  plants  must  endure  too 
much  wet  in  rainy  seasons,  the  harm  will  be 
minimised  if  the  subsoil  is  deeply  dug  and  soil 
is  added  to  bring  the  bed  well  above  the  sur- 
rounding level.     This,  of  course,  is  most  essential 


(Continued  from  page  261.) 

where  a  garden  is  on   very   cold,  retentive   clay 


The  same  rule  holds  good  in  the  open  as  under 
glass  so  far  as  concerns  the  maintenance  of  health 
and  vigour  being  a  grand  safeguard  against  attack, 
and  I  would  say  this  applies  to  practically  all  the 
diseases  Roses  are  subject  to. 

Curatives  must,  of  course,  be  resorted  to  when 
the  disease  does  put  in  an  appearance,  and  so 
long  as  prompt  action  is  taken  it  will  be  found 
possible  to  put  an  effective  check  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fungus.  Ordinary  flowers  of  sulphur 
is  a  very  useful  substance  to  use  in  the  form  of 
a   dry  spray,    and   if   mi.v;d   with   equal   parts   of 


Either  a  good  brand  of  lime  sulphur  spray  or  a 
spray  made  by  dissolving  half  an  ounce  of  copper 
sulphate  per  gallon  of  water  may  be  applied  te)- 
the  branches  by  means  of  a  iiiie-nozzled  spraying 
machine,  but  these  sprays  may  only  be  applied 
while  the  bushes  are  in  a  leafless  and  dormant 
state. 

Downy  mildew  (Peronospora  sparsa). — This^ 
is  a  more  troublesome  form  of  mildew  than  the 
ordinary  form  described  above  and,  unfortunately, 
it  is  more  difficult  to  discover  until  it  has  so  firmly 
established  itself  that  it  can  scarcely  be  dislodged. 
When  the  spores  germinate  they  send  out  threads 
which  find  their  way  through  the  pores  of  the 
leaf  surface,  and  before  the  downy  patches  become 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  the  trouble  is  deep-seated 
in  the  very  fabric  of  the  leaf,  so  that  even  though, 
the  superficial  growth  may  be 
destroyed  by  sulphur,  the  vital 
organs  .of  the  fungus  remain  un- 
harmed. The  discoloured  blotches- 
on  the  leaves  and  stems  soon 
spread,  and  before  long  the  foliage 
crumples  up  and  falls.  The 
winter  sprays  recommended  for 
ordinary  mildew  offer  the  best 
means  of  combating  the  downy 
mildew,  and  when  once  the 
disease  has  been  discovered  in  a 
garden  or  a  greenhouse  the  use 
of  flowers  of  sulphur  should  com- 
mence at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  next  season's  growth,  for 
thus  the  spores  may  be  pre- 
vented from  getting  a  fresh  hold, 
and  in  this  case  prevention  is 
emphatically  easier  and  better 
than  cure.  P.   P.  N. 

(To   be  continued.) 
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AN    INTERESTING  AROID,  LYSICHITUM    CAMTSCHATCENSE,    FLOWERING 
IN    THE   OPEN    AT    KEW.       THE  HUGE    SPATHES    ARE  BRIGHT    YELLOW. 


finely  powdered  and  purified  lime  a  deadly  enemy 
may  be  launched  upon  the  mildew  without  any 
harmful  effect  upon  the  Roses. 

In  the  open  a  liquid  spray  made  from  potassium 
sulphide  is  rapidly  effective.  The  spray  may 
be  made  by  dissolving  the  sulphide  in  hot  water 
and  then  adding  sufficient  cold  water  to  make  a 
strength  of  half  an  (junce  of  sulphide  to  a  gallon 
of  water.  The  spray  would  be  equally'  effective 
upon  Roses  under  glass,  but  there  are  two  objec- 
tions to  its  use  in  greenhouses.  First,  its  extremely 
impleasant  odour  ;  and,  secondly,  the  fact  that 
wherever  the  spray  touches  white  paint  it  causes 
unsightly  and  permanent  discoloration.  Winter 
spraying  is  advisable,  and  essential  where  mildew 
has  been  troublesome  during  the  previous  summer. 


NOTE    ON 
KEW 

his  very  interesting  article 
under  the  above  heading 
(page  245),  "  Somers  "  refers 
to  "  a  new  and  interesting 
bog  plant,"  labelled  "  generi- 
cally  a  Lysichitum."  This  is 
doubtless  Lysichitum  camtschat- 
cense,  and  I  feel  sure  that  if 
your  delightful  contributor  hael 
seen  it  in  its  native  country 
he  would  have  considered  it 
the  contrary  to  "  rather  coarse." 
Near  Victoria,  on  Vancouver 
Island,  I  have  seen  this  noble 
Arum  growing  abunelantly  in 
ditches  and  damp  meadows  anel 
few  things  amid  the  wonderful 
spring  flowers  of  that  favoured 
land  appeared  to  be  so  strikingly 
beautiful  as  this  Lysichitum,  the  huge  butter-yellow 
spathes  beinj  remarkably  striking.  I  believe  Sir 
Herbert  JIaxwell  has  grown  it  successfully,  but  the 
small  plant  which  I  had  some  difficulty  in  securinfr 
has  not  yet  attained  to  flowering  stature.  It  should 
c!o  wellinany  of  our  milder  counties,  but  I  question 
the  wisdom  of  growing  I.,  camtschatcense  in  peat. 

"  Somers  "  also  speaks  of  a  Cotoneaster  which  he 
describes  as  possibly  being  C.  humifusa  or  pyrenaica. 
I  am  open  to  correction,  but  I  have  always  believeel 
these  two  to  be  very  distinct,  the  former  being  a 
perfectly  prostrate  species  with  large,  willow-like- 
leaves,  and  to  be  synonymous  with  Danuucri 
radicans,  whereas  the  C.  pjTenaica  sent  out  by 
nurseries  is  stirely  more  after  the  form  and  habit  of 
C.  con-jesta.  A.  T.  JonNso.v. 
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MORE  NOTES  ON   GARDEN  COLOUR 


By     W. 


ARNOLDFORSTER. 


fl  Lavender   in  Winter. — In 

•made  some  suggestions  as  to  the  grouping  of 
jilants  witli  Rosemary.  Rosemary's  colleague, 
Sweet  Lavender,  is  easier  to  use  perfectly  than 
almost  any  other  garden  plant ;  but  one  does  not 
often  see  full  advantage  taken  of  the  colour  of 
its  leaves  in  winter.  If  you  have  a  slightly  untidy 
Lavender  hedge  or  a  border  of  Lavender  under  a 
(wall,  try  putting  yellow  winter  Jasmine  behind 
it.  The  quality  of  the  yellow  is  exactly  right, 
and  makes  the  Lavender  leaf  look  almost  blue. 
5  have  tried  filling  gaps  in  the  Lavender  with  young 
^plants   of  Berberis  Wilsonse,   which  is   of  a  good 


{Continued  from  page  273). 
my    last    article    I       suckle    into    your    Ceanothus — the     Honeysuckle 


that  has  ivory  yellow  flowers  and  rose  red  buds 
and  begins  to  flower  at  the  end  of  April.  I  believe 
you  will  agree  that  the  warmer  colour  really  does 
add  something  to  the  blue,  and  that  the  shape, 
too,  makes  a  good  contrast.  Of  course,  the 
Honeysuckle  will  need  keeping  in  order. 

Magnolia  alba  superba.^A  recent  note  by 
Mr.  Bowks  added  Magnolia  Kobus  to  the  number 
described  in  "  H.  C.'s "  article  on  Magnolias 
(page  168).  I  should  like  to  add  a  word  in 
praise  of  yet  another,  the  variety  of  conspicua 
known   as   alba   superba.     This   year   I   have  had 


MAGNOLIA     SOULANGEANA     AT     TEMPLE     COMBE,     HENLEY-ON-THAMES. 


glaucous  colour  in  winter  ;  but  I  will  not  recom- 
mend this  yet,  having  only  tried  it  for  one  winter. 

Kerria. — There  is  a  Kerria  here  (Wilts)  growing 
20  feet  high  into  a  sweet  Bay  tree.  Just  as  the 
•winter  Jasmine  brings  out  the  blueness  of  the 
Lavender  leaf,  so  the  orange  yellow  of  the  Kerria 
seems  to  emphasise  the  bronzy,  almost  metallic 
colour  of  the  Bay.  This  is  one  of  those  cases  in 
which  something  unexpected  happens  when  two 
plants  come  together,  and  both  benefit  from  one 
another's  company.  It  looks  as  if  the  Kerria 
•would  wonderfully  illuminate  the  dark  blueness 
■of  an  Irish  Yew. 

Ceanothus  Brilliant. — It  may  seem  absurd  to 
suggest  that  the  association  of  any  other  plant 
could  add  anything  to  the  beauty  of  this  incom- 
parable wall  plant,  or  to  that  of  its  kindred. 
But  just  try  putting  a  trail  of  early  Dutch  Honcy- 


conspicua  and  alba  superba  flowering  freely  on 
the  same  wall,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  question — 
though  it  is  rash  to  say  so  on  so  short  a  trial — 
that  the  variety  is  an  even  finer  garden  plant 
than  the  type.  It  comes  into  flower  rather  later, 
and  therefore  stands  a  better  chance  in  ordinary 
seasons  of  escaping  ruin  from  the  frosts.  Its 
flowering  season  seems  to  be  longer,  but  perhaps 
this  is  incorrect  ;  and  what  is  most  important 
is  that  its  flowers  keep  their  shape  very  much 
better.  The  petals  of  conspicua  generally  fall 
apart  and  hang  downwards  almost  as  soon  as 
the  cup  stage  has  been  reached ;  but  those  of 
alba  superba  remain  beautiful  in  line  for  many  days, 
even  in  a  hot  sun.  If  one  had  only  room  for  one 
early  Magnolia  on  a  wall,  I  should  certainly  plant 
alba  superba  in  preference  even  to  the  great 
Yulan.     Do  other  readers  agree  ? 


Pseania  cretiea. — Why  is  this  delightful  flower 
so  little  known  ?  Here  is  a  Paeony  which  flowers 
before  \\'ittmanniana,  before  the  old  double 
crimson,  before  decora  ;  indeed,  before  any 
Pa20ny  I  know.  This  year  it  had  flowers  even  in 
in  this  cold  garden  (at  Swindon)  as  early  as  April  23, 
and  it  is  always  in  flower  by  or  before  the  beginning 
of  May.  In  case  the  reader  does  not  know  the 
plant  I  may  mention  that  the  colour  is  a  pale 
silvery  rose  colour  without  a  trace  of  the  strong 
magenta  pink  of  P.  decora.  The  petals  are 
slightly  fringed  and  crumpled,  and  the  pedicels 
of  the  stamens  are  bright  crimson  at  the  base, 
so  that  they  make  a  dark  crown  round  the  ovary. 
It  is  a  very  free-flowering  and  easily  grown  plant 
and  ought,  I  should  have  thought,  to  have  proved 
invaluable  to  the  hybridist  (perhaps  it  has)  in 
the  same  way  as  Wittmanniana  has  done  as  the 
parent  of  an  early  flowering  race.  It  is  a  very 
good  plant  to  associate  with  the  purple  Iris 
germanica,  and  with  Dielytra  spectabilis  and 
Solomon's  Seal. 

Deutzia  elegantissima. — I  should  like  to 
recommend  this  hybrid  of  Lemoine's  to  every 
reader  who  does  not  know  it  and  who  cares  about 
garden  coloiur.  So  many  of  the  Deutzias  are 
white,  and  one  can  easily  have  too  much  white 
in  the  garden,  but  elegantissima  is  pink.  The  very 
freshest  and  subtlest  rose  colour,  just  the  colour 
one  most  needs  in  a  May-June  border.  It  belongs 
to  the  same  colour  sequence  as  the  Monthly  Roses 
and  the  cool  pink  (as  distinct  from  the  salmon 
pink)  Weigelas ;  but,  of  course,  the  habit  is 
much  more  slender  and  gracious  than  that  of  a 
Weigela.  It  promises  to  be  a  great  addition  to 
a  border  of  Irises  and  Lupins.  It  goes  well  with 
Columbines  and  the  leaf  of  Lonicera  syringantha, 
and  I  have  already  referred  in  my  previous  article 
to  its  use  with  Rosemary.  There  must  be  hundreds 
of  other  ways  in  which  Deutzia  elegantissima  will 
be  enjoyed  bj'  players  of  the  garden  game,  not  ordy 
for  its  great  intrinsic  beauty,  but  also  for  its  special 
beauty  in  association  with  other  plants. 


Magnolias  in  Chalk  Soil 

It  is  often  stated  that  .Magnolias  -ivill  not  grow 
in  soil  where  limestone  or  :halk  is  prevalent,  but  this 
is  not  correct  of  at  least  certain  species,  as  the 
Soulangeana,  from  which  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration is  prepared,  flourishes  in  very  moderate 
garden  soil,  chalk  being  present  in  large  quantities. 
The  trees  are  about  20  feet  high  and  slow  growing, 
having  been  planted  thirty  years  ago,  but  tliey 
have  never  been  looked  after  or  manured  in  any 
way.  They  are  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  garden, 
facing  due  south  and  sheltered  from  the  north 
and  east  by  .greenhouses.  He^tley  Noble. 

Temple  Combe.  Hen'.ey-on-Thame:;. 


Eriophyllum  caespitosum. — This  is  a  useful 
and  bushy  plant  about  a  foot  high  with  finely  cut, 
pleasing  leaves  and  neat  stems  covered  with 
whitish  hairs,  so  as  to  give  a  rather  downy  appear- 
ance, and  covered  in  summer  with  many  little 
golden  composite  flowers.  Individually  a  branch 
or  a  few  flowers  are  of  little  appearance,  but  a 
good  plant  2  feet  or  more  across,  especially  when 
in  the  rock  garden  and  allowed  to  spread  a  little, 
constitutes  a  pleasing  and  welcome  feature.  It 
is  an  easy  plant  when  its  considerations  and 
preferences  are  studied.  It  loves  a  dry  soil  and 
full  sun.  Ample  drainage  it  must  have,  and  its 
bane  is  a  wet  winter,  especially  if  in  a  place  where 
rain  cannot  soak  freely  away  from  its  roots.  It  is 
easily  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  pots  in  a  frame 
or  cool  greenhouse  and  treated  similarly  to  those 
of  other  hardv  flowers. 
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Effective     Planting     in     a 
Sandstone  Rock  Garden 

THE  accompanying  illustration  gives  a 
good  example  of  how  to  make  the  best 
use  of  large  sandstone  blocks  arranged 
into  a  bold  bluff.  Although  somewhat 
bare  in  outline,  and  without  the  natural 
crevices  so  conspicuous  and  useful  in  the  water- 
worn  limestone  from  the  moors  and  fells  of  the 
north,  good  blocks  of  sandstone  have  their 
advantages  in  being  porous  and  absorbing  large 
quantities  of  water  to  the  benefit  of  the  plants 
growing  upon  or  between  them  ;  and  all  kinds  of 
plants,  lime-lovers  or  otherwise,  may  easily  be 
made  at  home  upon  sandstone  rockwork,  while 
pronounced  lime-haters  must  be  for  always 
precluded  from  being  associated  with  the  more 
pleasing  contours  of  mountain  limestone. 
Let  us,  then,  cover  our  sandstone 
blocks  with  sweeping  cascades  of  Dian- 
thus  ;  such  varieties  as  the  Cheddar 
Pink,  Dianthus  arenarius,  D.  squar- 
rosus,  D.  arvernensis,  D.  fragrans,  D. 
petrseus  fl.-pl.  and  the  various  forms  of 
the  Feather  Pinks  reacUly  occur  for  bold 
positions.  Where  space  is  ample,  room 
might  be  found  for  the  double  white 
Arabis  and  Alyssum  sa.xatile  with  its 
double  form  and  the  lemon  yellow  variety, 
which  make  such  grand  displays  in  the 
early  spring  if  associated  with  some  of  the 
richly  coloured  forms  of  Aubrietia 
deltoidea ;  let  us  have  such  good  ones 
as  the  old  Dr.  Mules  and  Pritchard's 
A  I,  Mrs.  Lloyd  Edwards,  Fire  King, 
Lavender  (a  really  grand  thing),  and  for 
rather  softer  shades  near  it  Souvenir  de 
W.  Ingram,  Bridesmaid  and  even  the 
golden  variegated  form  of  A.  deltoidea 
is  very  useful,  especially  during  the  dull 
months  when  flowers  are  few ;  but  I 
would  bar  the  silver-leafed  form,  whose 
effect  is  too  feeble  and  it  nearly  always 
reverts  to  the  ordinary  green-leafed  type, 
unless  it  dies  out  altogether.  It  is  not  a 
happy  plant. 

Upon  some  promontory  place  a  dwarf 
shrub ;  Amygdalus  nana,  Cytisus  pur- 
pureus  or  even  Cytisus  praecox  suggest 
themselves  as  suitable — the  last  one 
especially  effective  if  carpeted  underneath, 
or  at  a  lower  ledge  with  Phlox  subulata 
compacta  by  way  of  contrast,  and  perhaps 
flanked  by  a  bold  colony  of  Linuni  alpi- 
num.  I  remember  I  had  that  combination 
once,  and  it  was  admired  by  all  who  saw 
it.  Shady  crevices,  ledges  or  running 
slopes  make  homes  for  carpets  of  mossy 
Saxifragas.  Guildford  Seedling,  because  neat  and 
tidy,  is  still  one  of  the  best ;  S.  sanguinea  superba. 
Beauty  of  Letchvvorth,  Glasnevin  Beauty,  Rhoei 
superba,  bathoniensis  and  the  tiny  little  one  known 
as  S.  muscoides  purpurea  would  be  about  my 
choice  among  the  coloured  forms ;  and  among 
the  white  ones  S.  Wallacei  is  hard  to  beat ;  this, 
too,  makes  a  lovely  contrast  if  placed  near  Litho- 
spermum  prostratum.  Put  the  last  one  on  a  dry, 
sunny  prominence,  and  S.  Wallacei  in  a  shady 
gully  below  or  near  it,  and  if  you  can  arrange  to 
have  Cheiranthus  alpinus  on  a  handy  ledge  quite 
near  by,  you  will  have  another  picture  not  easily 
forgotten.  Then  mantle  some  big,  outstanding 
boulder  with  Thymus  Serpyllum  lanuginosus  ;  it 
will  run  over  the  sides  and  drape  them  beautifully. 
T.  S.  coccineus,  too.  is  invaluable,  and  so  is  the  white 
form  for  similar  sunny  positions  ;  and  once  I  got 
a  most  happy  accidental  effect  by  seedlings  of 
the   white   form   appearing  in    a    fine    carpet    of 


T.  S.  coccineus  ;  the  combined  effect  was  memor- 
able, and  is  worthy  of  being  repeated.  Campanula 
puUa  is  perfectly  happy  in  a  running  crevice  or 
ledge  ;  it  is  not  happy  on  limestone  as  a  rule. 
Put  this  on  a  ledge  some  way  up,  fill  a  ledge  above 
it  with  Sa.xifraga  lingulata  lantoscana,  or  S. 
cochlearis  would  do  almost  as  well,  and  lower 
down  on  another  ledge  or  boulder  form  a  generous 
drift  with  Hypericum  Coris.  They  all  flower 
together  and  will  give  you  another  memorable 
combination,  and  many  more  will  suggest  them- 
selves. 

Avoid  the  too  rigid  separation  of  plants  ;  you 
will  get  happy  effects  by  a  judicious  intermingling. 
The  double  red  Helianthemum  looks  best  if  inter- 
planted  with  the  double  yellow  one  known  as 
Jubilee,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  a  sport  of 
the  former  variety,  and  you  may  see  at  times  a 
branch  or  two  of  the  double  red  producing  yellow 


live  in  your  memory  and  that  of  your  friends. 
Each  year  will  add  to  your  e.xperience  and  you 
will  form  additional  combinations  that  will  make 
your  rock  garden  a  greater  pleasure  and  feast  for 
the  eyes  of  all  who  behold  it.        W.   E.  Tn.   I. 


Gardening    of    the  Week 


EFFECTIVE     PLANTING     IN     THE     ROCK     GARDEN 

flowers.  Aster  alpinus  and  Geum  montanum 
freely  intermingled  make  a  lovely  picture  ;  they 
will  not  easily  interfere  with  one  another,  and  I 
have  seen  the  two  together  often  enough  in  the 
Alps,  so  you  have  here  a  lesson  from  Nature 
herself,  and  you  can  easily  go  further  and  sub- 
stitute Geum  Borisi  for  G.  montanum  and  Mr. 
ElUott's  variety  of  Aster  alpinus,  a  glorious  and 
bolder  plant  than  the  type,  and  you  must  be  hard 
to  please  if  that  combination  does  not  appeal  to 
you  and  your  friends  ;  but  you  want  more  space 
for  this  last  combination,  and  take  about  six  of 
the  Geum  to  twelve  or  more  of  the  Aster. 

I  believe  I  have  suggested  enough  to  show  what 
might  be  done  to  fill  a  bold  arrangement  as  shown 
in  the  illustration  effectively.  Mass  your  plants, 
carefully  think  out  your  colour  combination, 
and  allow  plants  of  similar  vigour  to  run  into  each 
others  territories  ;  in  fact,  avoid  formality  in  every 
shape  or  form,  and  you  will  get  effects  that  will 


FOR    SOUTHERN    GARDENS. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 
Runner  Beans. — A  late  crop  of  Runner  Beans 
is  always  appreciated,  and  during  the  present 
month  a  further  sowing  may  be  made,  which  should 
produce  pods  in  September  and  October,  while 
if  frosts  are  absent,  the  plants  will  continue  to 
bear  even  later  in  the  year,  providing  the  pods 
are  not  allowed  to  develop.  Those  sown  early 
last  month  can  be  staked,  the  ground  hoed  between 
the  rows,  and  a  mulching  of  manuie 
(jven.  An  occasional  soaking  of  water 
will  be  beneficial  during  a  period  of 
drought. 

Asparagus. — ^This  vegetable,  is  now- 
making  rapid  progress,  and  no  shoots 
ought  to  be  cut  from  the  beds  after 
the  middle  of  this  month.  Where  the 
beds  are  in  an  exposed  position  the 
growths  will  require  some  support  to 
prevent  them  being  snapped  off  at  the 
base.  A  few  stakes  placed  at  intervals 
will  suffice,  if  string  or  wire  is  interlaced 
among  the  stems.  Pea  sticks  may  also 
be  used.  During  the  next  month  or  two 
an  occasional  application  of  liquid  manure 
will  be  advantageous,  but  it  must  only 
be  given  when  the  soil  is  in  a  moist 
condition. 

Ridge  Cucumbers  may  be  planted  out, 
selecting  a  shcltertd  and  sunny  spot. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Chrysanthemums. — The  final  potting 
should  take  place  during  the  next  week 
or  30,  but  much  will  depend  upon  the 
growth  of  the  plants  ;  and  unless  they 
have  filled  their  receptacles  with  roots, 
it  will  be  advisable  to  wait  another  week 
or  ten  days.  They  ought  not,  however, 
to  become  pot-bound,  or  the  plants  will 
lose  some  of  their  lower  leaves.  A  some- 
what retentive  rooting  medium  is  essential 
for  this  potting,  and  a  good  fibrous 
loam  should  form  the  staple,  to  wliich 
is  added  leaf-mould,  manure  from  an  old 
Mushroom  bed,  and  a  sprinlding  of  sand 
and  soot,  while  a  little  bone-mea'  will 
be  of  considerable  benefit.  The  soil  should 
be  made  firm,  and  after  the  plants  have 
been  staked,  they  can  be  removed  to  their 
growing  quarters,  an  open  situation  being 
chosen. 

Salvias  of  the  splendens  type  should 
now  be  placed  in  their  flowering  pots, 
using  a  rich  compost.  Arrange  them  in  a 
cold  frame  until  they  take  possession  of 
the  fresh  soil,  and  then  stand  the  pots 
on  a  bed  of  ashes  in  the  open  ground. 

Primulas. — Both  the  sinensis  and 
stellata  type  may  be  sown  in  pots  or 
pans  of  light  soil.  Place  the  pots  in  gentle 
heat,  and  cover  with  a  sheet  of  paper  until 
germination  is  evident.  The  seedlings  should  be 
potted  off  directly  they  can  be  handled.  Arrange 
them  on  a  shelf  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  and  shade 
from  strong  sunlight.  Gradually  admit  more  air. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Wallflowers. — Seeds  should  be  sown  now  to 
furnish  plants  for  the  beds  after  the  summer 
occupants  aie  finished.  Sow  in  drills  a  foot 
apart,  and  select  an  open  site.  When  the  seed- 
linas  are  large  enough,  tra-isplant  in  the  reserve 
garden,  allowing  a  foot  between  the  plants.  Pinch 
out  the  centre  to  produce  bushy  plants,  and  no 
further  stopping  will  be  needed.  The  soil  may 
be  hoed  occasionally  to  keep  down  weeds.  A 
few  good  sorts  for  bedding  are  Blood  Red,  Orange 
Bedder,  Fire  King  and  Yellow  Phoenix,  an  early- 
flowering  kind. 

Hertaceous  Borders. — Hardy  perennials  will 
require  attention  in  regard  to  tying,  staking  and 
thinning,  but  the  amount  of  labour  available 
will  determine  whether  or  not  the  latter  can  be 
carried   out.     Undoubtedly   it    pays   to    tliin    th' 
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growths  of  Michaelmas  Daisies,  but  some  useful 
plants  will  be  produced  if  they  are  left  alone. 
Ordinary  Pea  stakes  are  ideal  for  staking  most 
herbaceous  plants.  Keep  the  hoe  going  and  the 
borders  free  of  weeds  ;  wliile  any  blank  spaces 
may  be-  filled  up  with  Cosmeas  and  other  annuals, 
t-  Dahlias. — When  the  bulk  of  the  bedding  plants 
are  set  out,  the  Dahlias  should  receive  attention. 
Occasionally  they  are  seen  in  the  herbaceous 
border,  but  they  also  look  well  if  planted  in  a  batch 
by  themselves.  Make  the  soil  firm,  stake  the 
growths  where  needed,  and  give  a  copious  watering. 
If  black  fly  is  troublesome,  spray  with  a  solution 
of  Quassia  extract. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Tomatoes. — Pits  that  have  been  used  for 
bedding  stuff  may  be  filled  with  Tomato  plants, 
wliich,  if  confined  to  a  single  stem,  will  ripen  a 
fair  crop  of  fruit  by  the  autumn.  Cold  frames 
can  be  utilised  for  Cucumbers,  but  the  lights 
must  be  closed  early  in  the  afternoon,  in  order 
to  keep  up  the  temperature  tliroughout  the  night. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

Black  Currants. — No  pruning  is  needed  until 
the  crop  is  gathered,  then  as  much  old  wood 
as  possible  is  removed,  also  any  young  shoots 
that  are  not  needed  for  the  future  welfare  of  the 
bushes.  If  the  soil  is  dry  a  thorough  soaking  of 
water  will  be  beneficial  ;  afterwards  give  a  mulch 
of  decayed  manure. 

Strawberries. — Should  the  weather  prove  dry, 
these  must  be  given  a  good  watering,  but  it  should 
cease  when  the  fruits  begin  to  colour.     Nets  ought 
to  be  in  readiness  to  place  over  the  beds. 
T.  W.   Briscoe. 
(Gardener  to  W.   R.  Lysaght,  Esq.) 

Castleford,  Chepstow. 


[FOR     NORTHEltX     GARDENS. 
Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Melons. — Where  a  strong  and  steady  heat 
can  be  maintained  in  autumn,  a  final  sowing 
should  now  be  made.  The  resulting  plants  can 
take  the  place  of  the  earlier  plantings  as  these 
finish  ripening,  but  great  care  is  necessary  when 
this  method  of  cropping  is  adopted  to  see  that 
the  house  is  thoroughly  cleansed  before  the  late 
batch  is  set  out,  or  disaster  is  likely.  Consider- 
able judgment  is  necessary  in  applying  water 
when  the  fruits  of  Jlelons  are  nearing  the  ripening 
stage.  Provide  supports  in  plenty  of  time  to 
the  swelling  fruits  of  later  batches. 

Cucumbers. — A  little  shade  during  very  sunny 
weather  is  beneficial  to  this  crop,  and  frequent 
applications  of  weak  liquid  manure  greatly  help 
to  encourage  the  plants  to  produce  good-sized 
fruits  right  to  the  end. 

Peaches. — As  soon  as  a  tree  is  denuded  of  fruit 
a  thorough  washing  of  the  foliage  should  be  given 
so  as  to  discourage  vermin  and  encourage  the 
tree  to  make  sturdy,  fruitful  growth.  See  that 
the  roots  are  kept  moist.  Later  trees  swelling 
good  crops  of  fruit  will  benefit  by  an  occasional 
application  of  liquid  manure. 

Tomatoes.^ — -A  top-dressing  of  fresh  rich  soil  and 
a  little  good  artificial  manure  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  plants  carrying  heavy  crops.  Avoid 
allowing  the  soil  to  get  at  all  dry.  In  most  cases 
of  cracking  of  the  fruits  the  allowing  of  dryness 
of  the  soil  followed  by  copious  drenchings  of 
water  causes  the  trouble. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Primula  obeonica. — Plants  that  were  pricked 
into  boxes  some  weeks  ago  are  now  ready  for 
transference  to  3-inch  pots.  Use  a  nice 'light 
compost  and  make  only  moderately  firm.  Set 
again  in  the  greenhouse  or  pit  tmti'l  thoroughly 
established,  and  then  remove  to  a  cold  frame. 

Seedling  Begonias. — Here  in  the  North  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  flower  Begonias  the  first  vear 
if  planted  out  of  doors.  As  it  is  a  great  loss  of 
time  to  have  to  keep  the  plants  over  till  another 
year  before  being  able  to  determine  their  value, 
some  plan  must  be  tried  to  induce  them  to  produce 
a  few  flowers  the  first  season.  To  grow  all  in 
pots  is  out  of  the  question,  so  for  a  nmnber  of 
yceirs  I  have  made  up  a  bed  of  good  soil  in  a  large 
three-light  cold  frame  and  planted  them  in  this 
about  4  inches  apart.  In  this  way  practicallv  every 
plant  blooms,  and  the  tubers  aire  also  somewhat 
larger  as  a  rule  than  are  those  grown  in  pots. 
The  present  is  a  good  time  to  have  this  done. 
Attend  carefully  to  the  watering  of  the  plants 
as  required  and  shade  from  all  sunshine. 

Amaryllis. — ^These  have  now  completed  their 
growth  in  a  warm  house,  and  should  be  removed 
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to  a  very  simny  greenhouse  or  pit.  Continue  to 
water  carefully  and  give  an  occasional  dose  of 
liquid  mantu-e,  or,  better  still,  a  tabltspoonful  of 
Ichthcmic  guano  in  a  gallon  of  water. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Delphiniums. — On  light  soils  these  noble 
lardy  plants  are  apt  to  suffer  from  dryness  at  the 
roots,  so  that  an  occasional  thorough  soaking  of 
water  should  be  given  and  a  generous  mulch  of 
old  manure  spread  all  round  the  clvuups.  On 
retentive  soils  a  frequent  hoeing  of  the  surface  is 
usually  all  that  is  necessary. 

Hoeing.' — ^The  importance  of  the  use  of  the 
Dutch  hoe  cannot  be  exaggerated  among  growing 
plants,  and  every  minute  spent  at  this  work 
is  time  well  spent.  It  saves  watering,  discourages 
slugs  and  other  groimd  vermin,  and  encourages 
healthy,  sturdy  growth,  besides  keeping  Amyn 
weeds. 

Thinning  Annuals.^Many  people  make  the 
mistake  of  never  thinning  lines  or  bed;-  of  hardy 
annuals,  and  then  complain  of  the  "  weedy '' 
appearance  of  ,their  plants.  A  very  vigorous 
thinning  is  necessaiy  if  the  true  beautv  of  these 
pleasing  plants  is  to  be  enjoyed.  The  distances 
apart  for  the  various  kinds  vary  cjnsiderablv, 
but  allow  9  inches  for  Migaonette,  6  inches  for 
Nemoptila,  iS  inches  for  Malope  and  others  of 
similar  habit  of  growth.  It  is  best  to  thin  out 
twice.  The  first  time  leave  2  ijches  to  3  inches 
apart,  and  at  the  final  operation  give  ample 
space.  C.   BL..iiR. 

(Gardener  to  Setoi  M.  Thomsoi,  Esq  ) 

Preston  House,  Linlifhgou'. 
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ANSWERS 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


Around    the     Markets 

THE  summiT.v  weather  has  liaJ  tliu  e.xpected  ' 
effect  on  the  bedding  plant  trade,  and  the 
demand  for  all  sorts  has  been  pretty  well 
as  great  as  the  supply.  In  spite  of  the  high 
prices,  '■  Scarlet  Geraniums "  are  cleared 
nearly  as  fast  as  they  arrive.  The  quality 
generally  is  especially  good,  and  it  is  mostly 
Paul  Crampel  that  is  offered,  though  occasional  batches 
of  the  more  floriferous  West  Brighton  Gem  are  to  be  had. 
But  the  subtirban  gardener  nearly  always  wants  plants 
with  the  fat,  green  leaves  and  flamboyant  flower  trusses. 
The  salmon  pinkJKing  of  Benmark,  which  was  so  much  en 
evidence  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  is  not  nearly  so  much 
grown  now — it  is  too  coarse  in  habit  and  too  shy  "a  bloomer 
to  give  satisfaction.  So  far  no  variety  has  quite  taken 
its  place,  but  the  new  Victory,  which  ha's  much  the  fohage 
and  habit  of  Paul  Crampel  with  improved  Denmark 
flowers,  will  soon  be  available  in  large  quant  it  ie  s.  Although 
only  exhibited  last  year  for  the  first  time,  it  :s  already 
on  the  market.  I  often  wonder  that  some  of  the  market 
growers  do  not  go  in  Jor  one  or  more  of  the  true  pink- 
flowered  Zonals.  I  feel  sure  they  wotild  meet  with  a 
ready  sale.  Eochia  scoparia,  which  as  "  Vegetable 
Cypress  "  was  so  beloved  of  us  itinerant  dealers  a  dozen 
years  or  so  ago,  is  another  of  the  plants  which  have  for 
various  reasons  become  back  numbers.  But  perhaps 
now  that  the  Foot  Guards  are  being  again  dressed  in  their 
old-time  splendoirr.  the  busby  shaped  plant  will  again 
become  popular.  Fuchsias  also  appeal  to  only  a  few, 
yet  a  well  growm  Fuchsia  is  a  most  ornamental  plant! 
Although  many  more  summer  bedding  plants  are  growii 
in  pots  than  formerly,  yet  there  is  still  a  brisk  trade  done 
in  "  boxed  stuff,"  a  method  of  cultivation  which  answers 
admirably  with  most  annuals,  pro-\ided  they  can  be 
planted  out  dining  dull  or,  better  still,  showerv  weather. 
Larger  pot  plants  for  room  decoration  and'  with  the 
ambitious  gardener,  for  planting  out  in  garden  vases 
are  reviving  again.  Climbing  Koses  are  always  popular, 
and  worth  their  money  to  all  concerned. '  while  the 
Hydrangea  season  has  been  greatly  prolonged.  "White 
Marguerites,  particularly  the  double-flowered  Jlrs.  Sander, 
are  especially  good  just  now.  Verbenas,  both  pink  and 
red,  are  to  be  had  as  splendid  plants  in  full  bloom.  Foliage 
plants  are  also  in  greater  request  again,  and  in  addition 
to  Palms  of  many  sorts,  various  Ferns  and  Asparagus, 
Japanese  Maples  of  glorious  colouring  brighten  the  stands 
These  Maples  are  really  excellent  room  plants,  and  if 
ordinary  care  in  watering  is  observed,  will  keep  fresh  and 
attractive  for  a  long  time.  They  are  very  good-natured 
subjects,  for  if  allowed,  by  accident  or  des'ign,  to  become 
so  dry  as  to  shed  all  their  leaves,  a  bush  will  soon  produce 
a  second  crop  of  most  fascinating  colour  after  the  roots 
have  been  thoroughly  moistened.  The  only  slump  in 
the  pot  plant  department,  so  far  as  I  can  see.  is  with 
Tomatoes,  and  when  one  considers  the  extravagant 
prices  asked  for  very  ordinary  examples  this  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at. 

In  the  fruit  markets  the  speculation  of  the  moment 
is  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  the  earliest  outdoor  Straw- 
berries, which,  some  say,  will  be  several  days  before  these 
notes  are  read.  If  so,  it  will  be  almost  a  record  early 
date.  This  anticipation  of  the  better  flavolured  outdoor 
fruits  in  fair  quantity  and.  of  course,  lower  prices  explains 
the  unsettled  condition  of  trade  in  forced  fruits.  Apricots 
are  the  fruit  novelty  of  the  week  and  these,  like  the 
French  Cherries  and  Australian  Pears,  are  of  very  good 
quality.  The  Cherries  are  especiallv  welcome,  and'  lovers 
of  them  should  make  the  most  of  the  French  fruits,  as 
our  English  crop  will  be  verv  small. 

^oy  28.  "  A.  Coster. 


FLOWER     G.ARDEN. 

TREATMENT  OF  RANUNCULUS  (XI.  C.  J/.).— The 
different  alpine  species  of  Kanimculus.  such  as  those 
referred  to  by  you  will  succeed  on  the  rockwork  if  planted 
in  some  good  free  soil.  They  may  also  be  grown  in  pots 
or  pans  and  flowered  under  glass.  As  vou  say,  the  foliage 
of  yours  is  very  healthy,  the  soil  and'  general  treatment 
appears  to  be  satisfactory.  From  your  letter  it  would 
appear  that  the  plants  are  kept  in  the  greenhouse  all  the 
year  round,  and  this,  we  think,  is  the  cause  of  them  flower- 
ing but  sparingly.  In  our  opinion  vou  would  have  a 
greater  share  of  success  in  this  respect  if  the  plants,  as 
soon  as  the  flowers  are  over,  are  plunged  in  a  frame  with 
the  lights  off,  or  even  out  of  doors,  taking  care,  of  course 
that  they  are  well  supplied  with  water.  This  will  ensure 
a  thorough  ripening  of  the  growths,  so  essential  to  a  display 
of  flowers  the  next  season.  The  plants  may  be  readily 
divided,  but  at  the  same  time,  if  you  wish  to  obtain  fan- 
sized  specimens,  annual  division  is  by  no  means  necessary. 
They  can,  of  course,  be  shifted  into  larger  pots  if  you  wish,' 
as  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  starved,  'By  many 
cultivators  pans  or  a  kind  of  half-pot.  half-pan  'is  pre- 
ferred for  the  culture  of  these  and  many  other  alpines. 

TREES    AND     SHRUBS. 

LABURNUM  TREES  INIMICAL  TO  THE  HEALTHY 
GROWTH  OF  OTHER  TREES  AND  PLANTS  NEAR 
TO  THEM  (.1.  6'.).— There  e.vists  a  prejudice  of  this  sort 
against  the  character  of  this  beautiful  tree.  We  do  not 
think  it  is  deserved.  One  often  finds  it  planted  in  groups 
for  eflect  in  association  with  Thorns — Purple  Bush, 
Prunus  Pissardii  and  other  ornamental  flowering  or  fohage 
trees — with  the  residt  that  it  often  comes  off  second  best 
as  regards  robustness  of  growth.  We  had  a  specimen 
growing  freely  in  a  Privet  he  dge  in  our  aarden  for  many 
years.  The  part  of  the  hedge  in  which  it  was  grown  did 
not  appear  to  be  affected  in  the  least. 


THE     GREENHOUSE. 

TREATMENT      OF      CYPRIPEDIUM       tPICERIANUM 

(Elmyide). — It  is  more  than  j.robable  that  the  plants  of 
Cypripedium  Spieerianum  are  in  a  poor  condition  at  the 
roots,  which  would  account  for  their  unsatisfactory  state. 
The  best  remedy  will  be  to  repot  them  in  order  to  encourage 
the  development  of  new  and  healthy  roots.  A  suitable 
compost  may  be  made  up  of  two  p'arts  fibrous  peat  or 
Osmunda  fibre,  to  one  part  good  yellow  loam,  with  a 
liberal  sprinkling  of  chopped  sphagnum  moss,  silver  sand, 
and  finely  bioken  crocks,  the  whole  being  well  incorporated 
together.  The  plants  should  be  turned  out  of  their  pots 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  old  soil  removed.  This  will 
give  an  opportunity  to  cut  away  any  dead  roots,  and  to 
ascertain  the  condition  of  the  live  ones.  When  this  is 
done  it  may  possibly  be  found  that  the  plants  can  be  well 
accommodated  in  smaller  pots  than  they  were  in  before. 
In  this  case  overpotting  should  be  guarded  against,  the 
main  object  being  at  lust  to  get  the  roots  in  a  good  healthy 
condition,  when  they  can  then  be  shifted  into  larger  pots. 
The  present  is  a  good  time  to  repot  the  plants,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  pots  must  be  quite  clean  and  eflectuaUy 
drained.  In  potting  the  compost  should  be  carefully 
worked  among  the  roots  and  be  pressed  down  n  oderately 
firm,  keeping  the  soil  just  below  the  rim  of  the  pot,  but 
somewhat  higher  in  the  centre.  Then  give  a  good  watering 
tlirough  a  fine  rose  in  order  to  settle  the  compost  in  its 
place.  After  this  water  must  be  carefully  applied  till  the 
roots  get  active  when  more  may  be  given.  Of  course, 
shading  at  this  season  is  very  necessary,  and  in  hot,  drying 
weather  the  plants  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  ge'ntle 
bedewing  with  the  syringe  two  or  tluee  times  a  day. 
It  is  also  necessary-  to  damp  the  stage  and  floor  in  order 
to  keep  up  a  fair  amount  of  atmospheric  moisture.  If  you 
follow  the  above  directions  we  have  no  doubt  that  yon 
will  soon  find  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  your  plants.  The  temperature  of  an  intermediate 
house  is  very  suitable  for  this  Cypripedium. 

FRUIT     G.ARDEX. 

OVERGROWN  AND  NEGLECTED  CURRANT  AND 
GOOSEBERRY  BUSHES  Id.  A'.).— The  best  way  of  treat- 
ing sueh  is  as  follows  ;  Immediately  the  fruit  is  gathered 
look  the  bushes  well  over  and  where  the  branches  are  the 
most  densely  congested  cut  out  a  few  of  them  to  their  base. 
Next  take  in  hand  all  the  main  branches  of  each 
bush,  one  by  one.  and  cut  back  all  the  side  shoots  to 
within,  say.  4  inches  of  their  base.  Doing  this  will 
admit  increased  air  and  simlight  into  the  bushes 
and  so  help  materially  to  devefop  and  plumb  up  the 
buds  left  at  the  base  of  the  cut-back  shoots.  The 
leading  shoots  at  the  apex  of  the  main  branches  need  not 
be  shortened.  This  system  apphes  to  Bed  and  White 
Cturants  and  Gooseberries,  but  not  to  Black  Cmrants. 
It  is  sufficient  to  thin  out  the  latter  by  cutting  away 
the  weakest  and  oldest  branches  from  the  most  congested 
parts  to  their  base.  ?sew  shoots  will  emerge  next  year 
from  the  bases  of  the  branches  cut  back,  so  making 
provision  for  the  furnishing  of  the  bushes  with  fertile 
branches  in  future.  The  above  is  termed  summer  pruning. 
Be  careful  not  to  overdo  the  cutting  out  of  branches. 
They  cannot  be  replaced  if  a  mistake  is  made. 
Gooseberry  suckers. — These,  which  proceed  from  the  roots 
of  the  bushes,  are  detrimental  to  their  growth  and  should 
be  cut  out  close  to  where  they  emerge  from  the  roots 
as  soon  as  time  can  be  found  to  do  the  work. 

NAME  OF  FRUIT.— C.  fl.,  Suffolk.— Apple  Pickering's 
Seedling. 
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PAEONIES  and  GLADIOLI 
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THE      PREMIER      HOUSE 

FOR    VERY    MANY    YEARS 
HAS    BEEN    AND    STILL    IS 

HELWAY  &  SON, 

The  Royal  Horticulturists, 
LANGPORT,  Som. 

ORDER   NOW  FOR   PLANTING  EARLY   FOR   NEXT  SEASON. 
PRICE  LIST  ON   DEMAND. 
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PUBLIC  PARKS  AND  GARDENS 

throughout  the  entire  length  and  breadth 
of  the  country  are  growing 
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ALLWOODII 

THE    NEW    HARDY   GARDEN    PLANT 

Because  it  can  be  grown  in  innumerable  ways.  HaH 
Pink  and  Half  Carnation,  of  many  colours,  it  grows  any" 
where  and  blooms  perpetually  from  Spring  to  Winter- 
As  hardy  as  Shetland   Ponies. 

The  undermentioned  are  the  varieties  at  present  in  commerce: 

Ex  3iin.  Pots.  Each.  Per  doz. 

HAROLD,   pure   White z/ij  27/i 

JEAN.   White,    Violet    Centre 2/6  27/6 

PHYLLIS,  Lilac 2/-  22/6 

ROBERT.   Old   Rose 2/-  22/6 

MARY,    Rose    and    Maroon.         SOLD    OUT. 

Orders    taken    for   Autumn    Delivery. 

DOROTHY.    Rose-Pink,    Dark    Centre       ...  2/-  22/6 

1920     NOVELTIES 

ALBERT,    Lilac    Mauve 5/-  S6/6 

SUSAN,    Lilac    and    Black 5/-  56/6 

RUFUS,   Red   Maroon 5/-  56/6 

The  above  prices  are  exclusive  of  carriage  and  packing. 

COLLECTIONS    OF  ALLWOODII 

Colleclion  No.   1.    Three  Plants  (ex  3Jin.  Pots)      ...  8/6 

No.  2.     Six           „         ,.                 ..            .          .          .  15/- 

,,            No.  3.     Twelve     „         including  novelties          •           •  35/- 
Carriage  and  packing  paid  for  cash  with  order. 

When  you  think  of  carnations  and 
Allwoodii  you  think  of 


Booklet  (price  6cl.)  gives  full  descriptions  and  information  how  to  grow  this  new  race  of  Hardy  Plants        '^HE    Carnation    Specialists       DEPT.   4. 
Cataloiiue  sent  immediately  on  request  and  orders  sent  promptly  on  receipt.  ll ^V  I  W/\l\.L/iJ  ril-*/\  I  lli  OUOOE*.^ 
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Mr.  George  Prince,  Oxford,  in  Tent  No.  2  has 
a  table  group  of  Roses  of  an  interesting  character. 
Garden  Roses  are  well  illnstrated  and  other  types 
of  the  flower  are  set  up  in  stands  in  attra'tive 
fashion.  Of  the  garden  Roses  .Alberic  Barbier, 
Delight,  Blush  Rambler,  Austrian  Copper  and 
many  others  are  to  be  seen.  Of  the  hybrid  leas 
Melody,  Ophelia,  Richmond,  Mrs.  Mona  Hunting, 
Mary  .■Xdelaide  and  Mrs.  George  Shawyer  are 
noteworthy  sorts  among  others. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Havcring-atte- 
Bower,  near  Romford,  has  a  table  group  of  his 
specialities  and  other  varieties  of  Roses.  The  new 
pillar  Rose,  Star  of  Persia  (yellow),  Pemberton's 
White  Rambler,  Vanity,  Sinica  Anemone.  Climbing 
Marquise  de  Sinety  and  Pax  are  a  few  of  the  things 
to  be  seen  on  this  stand.  All  cut  roses  on  this  stand 
are  cut  from  plants  growing  out  of  doors. 

On  the  south-western  side  of  Tent  No.  4  Messrs. 
Benjamin  R.  Cant  and  .Sons,  Colchester,  have  a 
splendid  large  table  group  of  Roses  of  all  kinds. 
Rambler  Roses  such  as  Blush  Rambler,  Paul's 
Scarlet  Climber  (very  fine),  White  Dorothy, 
Dorothy  Perkins  and  other  sorts  are  well  shown. 
Attractive,  too,  are  the  Hybrid  Tea  Roses,  notably 
Esmee,  Rev.  F.  Page  Roberts,  Padre  and  Golden 
Ophelia.  The  new  hybrid  Pernetiana  Rose,  Con- 
stance Casson  is  a  grand  flower.  This  is  a  beautiful 
display  and  will  be  most  interesting  torosarians. 


Orchids 


Awards 


Fruit 

Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co..  Maidstone,  are 
showing  about  thirty-six  varieties  of  .Apples  which 
are  in  excellent  condition.  This  exhibit  clearly 
shows  how  Apples  may  with  care  be  stored.  The 
most  striking  varieties  are  Encore,  Wagener, 
Heusgen's  Golden  Reinette,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
Hormead  Pearmain  and  Ontario. 

Messrs.  Whitelegg  and  Co.,  The  Nurseries, 
Chislehurst  and  Orpington,  are  showing  their  new 
fruit.  The  Newberry.  It  has  the  flavour  of  a 
Raspberry  and  has  no  core  and  is  \ery  prolific. 
This  should  be  a  welcome  addition  to  our  hardy 
fruits. 

Major  the  Hon.  Sir  J.  H.  Ward.  K.C.V.O., 
Chilton,  Hungerford  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Beckett), 
has  a  delightful  lot  of  fruit  which  is  temptingly 
staged.  The  fruits  are  most  beautifully  coloured. 
Grapes,  Nectarines,  Melons,  Strawberries,  Goose- 
berries, Figs  and  Peaches  being  among  other  fruits 
shown. 

Quite  a  novelty  in  the  fruit  line  is  the  exhibit 
of  fresh  fruit,  as  sold  in  the  open  market  in  I-"ngland. 
from  the  T'epartinent  of  Agricultiu'e,  \'ictoria, 
Australia.  Several  large  boxes  of  .\Fple  Jonathan 
are  staged  in  tempting  array.  The  Apples  are 
very  highly  coloured.  Bottled  fruits  are  also 
shown,  including  Cherries,  Plums,  Peaches  and 
Apricots. 

Messrs.  Laxton  Brothers,  Bedford,  have  several 
large  baskets  of  Strawberries,  also  Strawberries 
growing  in  pots.  Some  of  the  varieties  staged 
include  Laxtonian  King  George,  The  Duke,  The 
Admiral  and  Sir  Douglas  Haig.  The  fruits  are  in 
excellent  condition,  and  look  very  tempting. 

Messrs.  T.  River-:  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  oc- 
cupy a  large  amount  of  space  at  the  end  of  one-  of  the 
tents  with  Peaches  and  Nectarines  growing  in  pots. 
The  fruits  are  in  excellent  condition  and  of  fine 
colour. 

In  the  grounds  near  the  rock  gardens,  Messrs. 
S.  Spooner  and  Sons.  Hounslow,  have  a  large  exhibit 
of  Gooseberries  growing  in  pots  trained  to  stakes. 

No  vegetables  are  shown  this  year. 


These  are  to  be  seen  e.\clusiv^ly  in  Tent  No.  3, 
where  they  occupy  both  sides.  A  magnificent 
group,  occupying  230  square  feet,  is  shown  by 
Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Haywards  Heath. 
It  is  the  largest  group  staged.  Beautiful  plants 
of  Miltonia  Charlcsworthii,  Brasso-Cattltya  and 
Lffilio-Cattkya  hybrids  and  a  fine  assortment  of 
OdontoKlossiuns  andOdontioda  hybrids  arc  shown. 
Other  interesting  plants  are  Miltonia  Blucana  var. 
Princess  Elizabeth,  which  was  recently  award  d  a 
first-class  certificate  and  Lindlcy  Medal  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  a  few  new 
bigeneric  hybrids  of  the  Odontoma  section, 
including  [O.  Dora,  O.  Latona,  O.  Gladys  and 
O.   Vulcan. 

J.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Cheltenham,  are  showing 
grand  varieties  of  Brajso-Cattl^ya  Queen  Alexanc'ra, 
B.-C.  Veitchii,  B.-C.  Empress  of  Russia,  B.-C. 
Triune,  several  hybrid  Odontogolssums  and  Laelio- 
Cattleya  Aphrodite.  A.  very  interesting  plant  in 
this  group  is  Bulbophyllimi  barbigerum,  the 
''Sensitive  Orchid." 

Mfssrs.  Armstrong  and  Brown,  Tunbridge 
Vv'ejls,  are  exhibiting  a  fine  group,  including  some 
vory  good  forms  of  Cattleya  Gigas,  I.a-lio-Cattleya 
Carhamiana,  L.-C.  .■\phrodite,  some  fine  Odonto- 
glcssums,  and  several  Odontiodas  and  Miltonias. 

Messrs.  Maisell  and  Hatcher,  Limited,  Rawdon, 
Yorkshire,  have  an  attractive  group.  The  centre 
of  the  group  is  composed  of  Miltonias,  including 
Blueana,  Charlesworthii  and  Hyeana.  The 
sides  are  made  up  with  banks  of  Lrclio-Cattleya 
hybrids,  consisting  of  Domos,  facinator,  Can- 
hamiana  and  .Aphrodite.  Odontoglossums  of  the 
spotted  section  are  to  be  seen,  including  crispum 
hybrids.  Scarlet  'Odontiodas  are  also  in 
evidence. 

Miltonias,  Odontioias  and  endless  varieties  of 
Odontcglc«sums  are  shown  by  J.  and  A  McBean, 
Cooksbridgp,  Sussex.  Fine  specimens  of  Miltonia 
Sir  Harry  Veitch,  M.  Hyeana,  M.  Charlesworthii, 
M.  Lyoth  and  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Odonto- 
<loEsum  Crispum  are  to  be  seen.  Odontiodas 
are  also  in  j;reat  variety. 

Mr.  Harry  Dixon,  Spencer  Park  Nursery, 
Wandsworth  Conmion,  S.W.,  is  showing  some 
interesting  plants,  including  Miltonia  Charles- 
worthii, one  specimen  of  which  is  of  extra  large 
form ;  C\-pripedium  bellatulum,  which  is  verj- 
rarely  seen  these  days  ;  L^lio-Cattleya  .\phrodite, 
Odontoglossum  crispum  Xanthotes  (very  fine) 
and  the  pure  white  Cattleya  Mossias  Wagneri. 

From  Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Jarvis  Brook, 
Sussex,  come  a  host  of  beautiful  things.  The 
outstanding  plants  are  L£elio-Cattleya  Aphrodite, 
L.-C.  Canhamiana  and  the  white  variety  Brasso- 
Laelio-Cattleya  Triune,  Sophro-Ljelio-Cattleya 
Anzac  (very  fine)  and  Cattleya  Empress  Frederick. 

Messrs.  Flory  and  Black,  Slough,  have  a  delight- 
ful group.  Over  thirty  plants  of  white  Cattleya 
look  very  imposing,  L.-C.  .-Aphrodite,  L.-C. 
facinator,  L.-C.  Mendelii  var.  nena  and  Odonto- 
glossum eximium  are  among  hosts  of  other  good 
things. 

From  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.,  Gatton  Park, 
Surrey  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Collier),  as  usual,  come 
some  beautiful  and  interesting  plants,  such  as 
Miltonia  Lyoth,  M.  G.  D.  Owen,  Odontoglossums 
in  variety,  Cymbidiums.  .-^eriodes  odorata  alba 
(exceptionally  f.ne),  La^lio-Cattleya  Berbeck  and 
numerous  Lycastes,  including  the  quaint  Lycaste 
Mooreiana,  which  is  absolutely  green. 

The  Orchids  throughout  the  show  are  beautifully 
and  elfectively  staged,  and  the  admiration   of  all. 


LIST  OF   CUPS    AND   GOLD    MEDALS. 

Sherwood  Me.\iori,\i.  Cup  for  the  Best 
ExHiDir  I.N  THE  Show. 
To     Messrs.     Waterer,     Sons    and    Crisp,     for 
Rhododendrons. 

"Daily  Graphic"  Cup  for  the  best 
Rock  Garden. 
To  Messrs,   R.  Wallace  and  Co, 

EXHIBITS  IN  THE  TENTS. 
Gold  Medal, 
To  .Messrs.  Allwood  Brothers,  for  Carnations; 
Messrs.  Blaikmore  and  Langdon,  for  Begonias, 
Gloxinias,  etc.;  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Cr.,  for 
flowering  plants ;  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  for 
Sweet  Peas  ;  the  Donard  Nursery  Company,  for 
new  and  raie  shrubs;  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  for  Fens 
and  herbaceous  plants  ;  Messrs.  Rivers  and  Son, 
for  fruit  trees  in  pots  ;  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons', 
for  Calceolarias  and  flowering  plants;  Messrs. 
Wallace  and  Co.,  for  Lilies,  Iris,  Eremuri,  etc.  ; 
Major  the  Hon.  Sir  J.  H,  Ward,  K.C.V.O.' 
(gardener,  Mr.  Charics  Beckett),  for  coUection  of 
fruit ;  and  Messrs.  Waterer,  Sons  and  Crisp, 
for  Rhododendrons. 

Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal. 
To  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  for  Sweet  Peas  ; 
Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  for  Antunhinums  ;  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son,  for  Roses  ;  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and 
Son,  Limited,  for  Roses  ;  and  .Messrs.  Webb  and 
Sons,  for  flowering  plants. 

Silver  Gilt  Grexfell  Medal. 
To  Messrs.  .Artindale  and  Son,  for  Eremuri  ; 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  for  herbaceous  plants; 
Messrs.  R,  H.  Bath,  Limited,  for  herbaceous 
plants  and  Pajonies  ;  Messrs.  Bees,  Limited,  for 
herbaceous  plants  and  Alpines  ;  A.  P,  Brandt,  Esq, 
(gardener,  Xt_  J.  W.  Barks),  for  Crotons  ; 
Messrs,  Ben  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  for  Roses  ; 
Mr.  J.  Douglas,  for  border  Carnations;  Mr! 
Clarence  Elliott,  for  Alpines  ;  .Mr.  C.  Englemann, 
for  Carnations  ;  Mr.  Elisha  J.  Hicks,  for  Roses  ; 
Messrs.  G.  Jackman  and  Sons,  for  herbaceous 
plants ;  Mr.  T,  Lewis,  for  Rhododendrons  ; 
Jlessrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  for  Carnations; 
-Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  for  Caladiums ;  Mr. 
G.  Reuthe,  for  herbaceous  plants ;  Mr.  L.  R. 
Russell,  for  stove  and  flowering  plants ;  and 
Messrs.  Waterer,  Sons  and  Crisp,  for  Alpines  and 
herbaceous  plants. 

ORCHIDS. 

Gold  Williams'  .Medal. 
To  Messrs.  Messrs.  Chariesworth  and  Co. 
Gold  Medals. 
To  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  B,-.rt.  (gardener,  Mr.  J. 
Collier);     Messrs.    Arm.s.roniT    and    Brown;    and 
Messi s.  J.  and  A.  .Mt  Bean. 

EXHIBITS   IN   THE   OPEN   AIR. 

Gold  Medals, 
To  Messrs,  J.  Piper  and  Son,  for  a  formal  garden  ; 
Messrs.  Tmktr  end  Son,  for  a  rock  garden;    and 
Jlessrs.  Wallace  and  Co.,  for  a  rock  garden. 


Sundries 


.-Uthough  less  ornamental,  artistic  or  attractive 
than  the  flowers  themselves,  the  sundries  exhibits 
at  this  show  are  of  high  scientific  and  practical 
value,  and  we  compliment  our  trade  friends  on 
the  display  they  have  made. 

Messrs.  Hodson  and  Son,  58,  Castlegate,  Notting- 
ham, have  an  extensive  formal  terraced  garden 
with  pool  near  the  end  of  the  great  avenue.    They 
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HAYWARD 


WARDS        p 


WEEDKILLER 


Prompt  Supply. 

This   Powder   is   far  the   safest  and  most  satisfactory.        Mixes  readily,  no   sediment. 
"  Each   tin   is  a  measure.      No  leakage,   no    returns.       If    your   agent  does   not    stock, 
write  to    us  and  we  will  see  that  you  get   supplied  at  once. 

TOMLINSON   &   HAYWARD,   LTD.,  LINCOLN. 


LETHORION    :: 

IMPROVED    VAPOUR    CONE 

Fumigator 


^^5^ 


Introdaced  1885. 

NOTHING  yet  intro- 
duced has  surpassed 
this  valuable  method 
of  Fumigating  Greenhouses. 
It  combines  economy  with 
efficiency  in  every  way. 
and  is  certain  death  to  all 
pests,  without  any  injury  to 
vegetation  ! 

Only  a  match  required  for 
starting  it !     Full  directions 

Registered  Trade  Mark  62957     for  USe  OH  each  Coue. 

Nicotine  is  the  effective  agent  in  this  Fumigator  ! 

Prioas. — No.  1 ,  tor  Frame?  and  "  Lean-to's  "  up  to  1,000 

cubic  It.,  9d.  each :    No.  2  for  Small  Greenhouses  up  to 

1,500  cubic    ft.,    1/-  each;     No.    3,   for  general  use  in 

Large  Greenhouses  from  2.01.0  to  2.500  cubic  ft.,1  /6  each . 

Sold  by  the  Trade  generally. 

CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  LONDON.  S.E.  1 


int. 


BARNARDS  Ltd 

NEW   CANOPY  FRAMES  FOR   WEEPING   ROSES. 


A  1 


S]       lUv  leb  g   e  1  1      us  I  r      cl   f  vo   r  te    as 
DOROTHY     PERKINS       HIAWATHA      QUEEN     ALEKANDRA      &c 

Makes    a    most    charnnng   addition    to    the    liose    i.arden. 

Total  height,  oft.  9ins.  Diameter  of  Canopy,  3ft.  Oins. 

Price  25/-  eacn.        Carr.  paid  on  £3  parcels. 


KOX  TByiC  H 


£:ngi:.ami> 


New  Zonal  Geranium 


VICTORY 


(( 


jf 


W.  S.  WATNEY,  Ltd. 

BOSTAL   NURSERY 

BEXLEYHEATH     -     KENT 


Tills  new  single  Salmon  Geran- 
ium .was  raised  by  us  Irom  Paul 
Crampel  X   King  of  Denmark. 

First  shown  at  the  R.H.S.  at 
Chelsea  in  June  1919  ;  was  awarded 
the  Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal,  and 
at  the  following  Show  of  St.  Dun- 
stan's  was  awarded  a  Silver  Cup. 
We  shall  exhibit  a  fine  group  of  this 
new  Geranium  at  the  coming  R.H.S. 
at  C  helseatn  June  1st,  2nd  and  3rd. 
Exhibit  61   in  No   4  Tent. 

This  Geranium  makes  a  grand 
greenhouse  plant  and  is  highly  re- 
commended for  bedding,  being  very 
free  flowering.  We  can  give  im- 
mediate delivery.  Strong  plants  in 
3J  in.  pots,  price  ,£1  per  dozen,  pack- 
ing free  and  carriage  paid. 


Don't  Forgtt  that  your  Tomatoes 

require  Gariary  Guano  as  well  as 

your  other  Garden  Crops. 

To  produce  superior  crops — bigger,  better 
Tomatoes  of  perfect  colour,  shape  and  flavour 
— the  plant  needs  Canary  fluano — the  ideal 
food  for  .ill  plant  life.  CanaryGuano 
actually  hastens  the  maturity  of  the 
Tomato  Hant  and  thus  lengtliens 
its  season  of  productivity.  Use 
spari  gly  but  with  regularity  and 
your  Tomatoes  will  hang  in  abun- 
da  .t  clusters  this  year. 


CANARY 
GUANO 


Obtaic  able  from  all  seedsmen  in 
Carto  s  1/  each,  or  Bags  2/6,  5/-, 
lU/-,  20/-,  30/-,  or  direct  from  the 
makers  on  receipt  of  price.  The 
20/-  a-.d  30/-  sized  bags  are  sent 
*  carri;ige  p.iid. 

Write  to-day  for  the  FREE  "  ditmry 
Guano  "  Booklet,  which  contaitis  expert 
advice  ore  all  gardening   subjects 

CHEMICAL    UNION,   Ltd.,    IPSWICH 


,^«>>-"''§  .?';?fos- . 


BURNS   ON    THE   CROUNO  ' 
NO    APPARATUS   REOUIRLD 


THE    KING    OF   FUMIGANTS 

AUTO-SHREDS 


Is    CERTAIN     DEATH     to 

Leaf-minine  MagKOls.Wbite  Fly 
and  all  Pests  infestine  Plants 
I  nder  Glass.  In  boxes  to  fumi- 
gate 1.000  cubic  feet.  9d.  ;  2.500 
cubic  feet.  1/3:  10.000  cubic  feet 
(for  ordinary  Planis).  3/6:  10.000 
cubic  feet  (for  tender  foliaged 
Plantsi.  4/6  each.  Obtained  of 
all  Principal  Seedsmen  and 
Florists. 

Original  Patentees:— 

W.  Darlington  &  Sons, 

LIMITED. 

G  Dept., 
HACKNEY,  LONDON,  E.S 


YORK    PAVING 

200  yards  Crazy  (Cheap).  100  yds.  random 
rectangular  York  Paving ;  few  small  Red 
Sand  Bricks,  suitable  for  garden  paths  or 
sunk  garden  ;  see  sample  at  Chelsea  Flower 
Show,  June  1st  to  3rd,  in  Art  section. 

APPLY  ; 

A.  D.  THOMPSON,  F.R.H.S. 

Consulting  Horticulturist  and  Forestry  Expert,  etc., 

1 1 ,  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,W.C.2 

Telephone:  Gerhard  4501. 
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are  employing  sandstone  in  huge  blocks,  the  dry 
walls  and  terraces  being  suitably  planted  and 
ornamented.  Some  fine  lead  figures  here  are 
worth  noting. 

Messrs.  Prentice's  of  Stowmarket  have,  as 
usual,  a  very  attractive  stand  for  the  purpose  of 
displaying  Ichthemic  guano,  Tomorite  and 
Vegerite,  their  well  known  Potato  fertiliser, 
as  well  as  Prentice's  Lawn  Sand,  combining 
nourishment  for  grass  with  weed-killing  proper- 
ties. This  old  firm's  specialities  arc  too  well 
known  to  require  elaborate  comments. 

Messrs.  Murphy  and  Son,  Limited,  Mortlake, 
are  newcomers  who  make  an  attractive  display 
of  "  Alvesco "  chemical  specialities,  including 
summer  and  winter  spray  fluids,  and  other  prepara- 
tions of  horticultural  interest.  There  are  also 
displayed  a  nuniber  of  well  preserved  and  mounted 
specimens  of  well  known  and  also  less  familiar 
plant  pests  which  give  educational  value  to  the 
exhibit. 

Big  greenhouse  boilers  are  not  exactly 
picturesque  exhibits,  but  Messrs.  C.  P.  Kinnell 
and  Co.'s  examples  of  tubular  boilers  of  sizes 
to  meet .  all  requirements  are  of  real  interest  to 
the  practical  gardeners  who  have  to  make  them- 
selves responsible  for  heating  ranges  of  glass- 
houses. Several  new  patterns  are  included  among 
this  year's  range  of  this  well  known  firm's  exhibit. 

The  "  Bux  "  specialities  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  L. 
Edf^inton  are  made  quite  attractive  by  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  displayed,  but  the  important 
point  from  an  everyday  point  of  view  is  that 
these  products  of  lime  are  making  a  great 
reputation  for  efficiency  in  the  garden.  Limbux, 
Pestibux  and  Bordobux  are  capital  preparations 
respectively  for  cleaning  the  ground,  liberating 
hitherto  insoluble  plant  food,  killing  ground 
pests  and  eradicating  most  of  the  pests  to  which 
plants  are  subject.  The  firm  are  also  showing 
efiicient  machines  and  bellows  for  the  proper 
application  of  their  finely-powdered  lime  prepara- 
tions, c' 

In  an  elaborate  castle-like  erection,  which 
itself  is  very  attractive,  Messrs.  Robinson  Brothers, 
Limited,  are  showing  Alpha  sprayers.  Multiple 
syringes  and  their  spray  fluids  to  be  used  with 
these  well  made  appliances.  They  also  have 
Carmona  fertiliser,  Multiple  manure  and  various 
other  garden  sundries  of  great  repute.  . 

Messrs.  G.  and  W.  Purser,  Limited,  who  are 
specialists,  have  a  fine  display,  embracing  both 
syringes  and  spraying  machines  that  are  adapt- 
able to  all  purposes.  High  quality  rubber  hose 
is   another   feature  of  this  exhibit. 

Weed  killers,  V.2  fluid,  arsenate  of  lead  paste 
and  all  the  rest  of  Messrs.  Cooper  and  Nephew's 
specialities  are  occupants  of  a  neatly  appointed 
stand.  The  name  of  this  firm  has  for  years  stood 
for  quality  in  chemicals  for  the  garden  and  farm. 

(To    be    continued.) 


A  New  Zonal  Pelargonium 
"  Victory  " 

To  raise  Zonal  Pelargoniums  from  seed 
is  simple  among  simplest  of  tasks. 
One  may  get  big-flowered  and  bright- 
coloured  seedlings,  and  will  be  sure 
enough  to  get  some  stout,  strong  growers, 
but  as  with  most  thinps  so  with  Zonals,  it  is  but 
very  seldom  a  new  variety  turns  up  to  reward  us 
for  patient  labour  which  is  possessed  of  all  the 
qualities  that  go  to  make  up  a  conspicuously 
successful  novelty  either  for  bedding,  pot  culture, 
exhibition  or  winter  flowering.  Just  how  many 
years  it  is  since  first  I  saw  Henry  Jacoby  I  do  not 
now  remember,  but  it  marked  a  big  stride  forward. 


We  had  been  bedding  with  Happy  Thought, 
Vesuvius,  Harry  Hichover  and  one  or  two  others 
that  are  never  seen  nowadays,  Jacoby  became 
a  rage,  and  was  used  everywhere  except  by  those 
who  gave  preference  to  West  Brighton  Gem  by 
reason  of  its  brighter  tint,  erect  habit  and 
free-flowering  propensities,  or  to  I".  V.  Raspail 
because  of  the  lasting  qualities  of  its  double 
flowers. 

The  advent  of  Paul  Crampel  eifccted  a  vast 
change,  and  surely  no  Zonal  has  had  anything 
like  such  a  run  of  popularity  as  this  variety, 
which  I  have  heard  some  people  declare  will 
never  need  to  be  beaten. 

Some  people  prefer  salmon  pii.k  to  scarlet  or 
vermilion,  and  when  a  salmon  sport  from  Crampel 
made  i.s  debut  it  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm. 
But  Salmon  Cranip''  has  not  quite  fulfilled  cxp.;cta- 


I'JiL.VKGONIUM     VICTORY, 

Raised  by  crossing  the  varieties   Paid  Crampel 

and   King   of   Denmark. 

tions.  It  is  certainly  rich  in  colour  when  at  its 
best,  but  it  scorches  and  bleaches  in  the  sun, 
and  it  has  not  the  sturdy  habit  and  vigour  of  the 
criginal  type.  It  would  be  interesiing  to  know 
how  many  times  Paul  Crampel  has  been  used  as 
a  parent  in  endeavours  to  raise  other  coloured 
varieties  possessing  equal  merit  in  other  respects  ; 
but  of  all  the  Crampel  progeny  I  have  yet  seen 
the  best  is  Victory,  raised  by  Messrs.  W.  S.  Watney, 
Limited,  from  a  cross  between  Paul  Crampel  and 
King  of  Denmark. 

When  we  speak  of  ''  points  "  in  a  Zonal  we  must 
first  take  habit  of  growth,  which  should  be  short- 
joi.ited,  hard  and  much  brarched.  Victory  is 
of  such  a  character.  We  want  effective  foliage, 
and  the  clearly  defined  ruddy  bronze  tone  on  the 
apple  green  ground  of  the  leaves  of  this  variety 
is    strikingly    handsome.     The    trusses    must    be 


large  and  the  individual  pips  perfectly  symmetrical, 
and  they  must  be  borne  on  erect  stems  of  sufficient 
strength  to  prevent  the  trusses  overhanging  to 
become  bespattered  with  mud  by  every  shower. 
Victory  answers  admirab'y  to  this  description, 
and  is,  moreover,  abundantly  free-flowering. 
Its  colour  is  bright  and  holds  fast  in  sun  or  shower, 
while  during  winter  it  brightens  a  greenhouse 
with  its  cheery  radiance.  Grown  hard  in  r-inch 
pots  and  then  judiciously  fed  it  makes  a  grand 
exhibition  specimen,  and  altogether  it  is  a  most 
desirable  Geranium.  Old  Florist. 

POLES  FOR  PERGOLAS 

Straight  Ash  and  Chestnut  Poles 

From    2  ins.  to    10  i?is. 

diameter,  up   to    iS  ft. 

in  length 


Special  Prices  for  Quantities 
ON  Application,  Free  on  Kail. 
Also  Leaf  Mould,  Peat,  &c. 


WM.  BIGNELL  &  SON 

NURSERYMEN 

HIGHGATE,    N.6 

•  ^ 

•  One    of  the     Besl     New     Roses    for     1 

•  1920    Will   be—  I 

•  "  Mrs.  Elisha  Hicks"  I 


u 


HYBRID  TEA 

IT  IS  THE  ROSE  WITH  THE 
REAL  OLD  SCENT,  so  seldom  found 
m  new  roses. 

N.B, — Never  mind  what  some  growers 
say  about  its  colour  being  like  some  roses 
m  commerce,  what  they  overlook  is  the 
strong  perfume, 

Strong  plants  in  pots,  suitable  to  plant 
out  at  any  time,  to  flower  this  season — 
from  7/6  to  10/6   each. 


^  Descriptive    Catalogue    on 

H  : :           application            :  ;  ^ 

SI  M 

i  ^ 

I  ELISHA    J.    HICKS,  ■ 

I  M.C.N.R.S.,  etc.  i 

^  Rose  Specialist,  Hurst,  Berks.  M 
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GARDEN  ENTHUSIASTS 

will  be  interested  to  learn  that  we  have  Removed  from 
WOOD  GREEN  to  TAPLOW  where  our  new  Premises 
are  stocked  with  every  GARDEN  REQUISITE,  and  that 

Our    Garden    Designing   Department 

is   in   a   position  to  undertake  Contracts  of  any  magnitude. 

A  visit  is  invited  or  Catalogue  forwarded  POST  FREE  on  Application. 
Also  see  General  Announcement  in  this  Issue. 

WM.   WOOD   &   SON,    LTD., 

"  The  Royal  Horticulturists," 

BEECHWOOD    WORKS,    TAPLOW,    BUCKS. 
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Ensure  being  in  time  for  the  Season 
ORDER    NOW  ! 


MERRYWEATHERS 


WATERING 
HOSE 


Gardens 

Parks 

Garages 


FOR 

Golf   Links 
Cricket  Grounds 
Tennis   Lawns 


"  T/te  Hose  I  had  fo'om  you  ten 
years  ago  is  as  good  as  ever,  and 
likely  to  last  another  ten." 

So  ■writes  a  Merry-weather  Cits  tome 
Write  for  Samples  and  Prices  : 

MERRYWEATHERS    &   SONS.   Ltd.. 

Dopt.  C 
63,  Long  Acre.  London,  W.C. 
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WITH'S 

^   ~  HEREFORD-     ^^ 

FAMOUS     FOR    45     YEAHSi 


Supply  MANURE  thai  suits  all  CROPS  and  SOIIA:  A  cus- 
tomer used  56  lbs  and  WON  41  PRIZES  out  of  <1  KXIHIBITS 
Trial  Packet.,  1/4  ;  Bags,  14  lb  .  8/6  .  28  lb  ,  6/-  ;  S6l6i.  12/t 

pet  cwt,.  24'-       All  Order]  Carnage  Paid. 


TWO  GOOD  THINGS  FOR  THE 
WELL-EQUIPPED  GARDEN  TO 
BE  SEEN  AT  THE  CHELSEA 
SHOW  NOW. 

"NORWICH  "  VALVES 

FOR  GARDEN  STAND-PIPES 


ADVANTAGES:— 'Norwich  '  Valves  dis- 
charge a  body  of  water  equal  to  that  of  an  open 
pipe  and  thus  effect  a  great  saving  of  time  in 
watering  and  spray  work.  Made  with  straight 
or  bent  nose  for  any  class  of  union. 

KINNELL'S  "STANDARD"  HOSE 

has  unequalled  strength  and  pliability. 
Post  your  wants  to 

CHAS.  P.  KINNELL  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
SOUTHWARK     ST.,     LONDON,     S.E.I. 
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POULTRY     NOTES 

By     W.     POWELL-OWEN,    F.B.S.A. 


THE  sex  question  in  chickens  seems  to  be  one 
over  which  poultry-keepers  have  little, 
if  any,  control.  Would  that  it  were 
possible  so  to  mate  that  one  could 
guarantee  a  lOo  per  cent,  "pullets" 
in  chickens. 

Pullet  Chicks  Wanted. — As  things  stand  one 
has  to  put  up  with  matters  as  they  are  and  rear 
a  hundred  or  more  birds  to  secure  fifty  pullets. 
It  is  necessary,  in  fact,  to  incubate  from  four  to 
six  eggs  for  every  pullet  desired,  all  because  of 
the  troublesome  cockerel  question.  Time  may 
see  brought  to  light  some  method  of  telling  the 
sex  of  an  egg  before  the  latter  is  incubated,  when 
one  will  be  able  to  discard  the  "  male "  eggs. 
The  many  old-time  methods  of  telling  the  sex 
of  eggs  have  proved  to  be  but  fallacies.  I  am 
quite  sure,  nevertheless,  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
individualism,  as  some  hens  will  throw  an  excess 
of  males  while  others  will  yield  a  majority  of 
"  pullet "  chicks,  the  latter  being  preferable  in 
the  breeding  pens.  Only  where  trap-nesting  is 
adopted  and  where  the  chicte  from  each  hen 
are  individually  marked  can  one  locate  these 
pullet-breeding  hens  and  matings.  Cockerels  as 
a  general  rule  predominate  in  the  early  broods 
and  pullets  in  the  later  ones,  and  one  has  to  hope 
that  50  per  cent,  of  all  chicks  hatched  out  during 
the  season  will  be  females. 

Distinguishing  the  Sexes. — it  is  far  from  easy 
to  pick  out  the  female  and  male  chicks  at  an  early 
age,  especially  in  heavy  breeds.  It  is  not  so 
difficult  in  large-combed  varieties  like  the  Leghorn, 
as  the  cockerels'  combs  and  wattles  are  quite  large 
and  blood  red  not  many  weeks  after  hatching. 
In  heavy  breeds,  too,  the  comb  and  wattle  of  the 
male  become  larger  than  those  of  the  young 
pullet  and  redden  up  sooner.  When  the  chicks 
are  eight  weeks  old,  despite  the  difficulties,  every 
poultry-keeper  should  sort  out  the  cockerels. 
Treat  as  cockerels  any  which  seem  doubtful, 
because  as  they  get  older,  if  pullets,  they  will 
show  up  in  contrast  to  the  malts  they  are  running 
with.  Light  breeds  of  the  Leghorn  type,  as 
stated,  do  not  present  difficulties :  the  young 
cockerels  soon  redden  up  and  develop  large  blood- 
red  headgear,  and  they  grow  their  tails  far  more 
quickly  than  pullets.  The  first  to  develop  tails 
within  two  weeks  of  hatching  are  males,  and  soon 
after  they  have  long,  whippy  tails. 

Which  are  Cockerels  ? — Coming  to  sex-telling 

in  heavy  breeds  like  the  Wyandotte  and  Rhode 
Island  Red,  I  will  deal  with  my  approved  methods. 
Chicks  that  are  slow  to  feather  and  that  remain 
bare  on  shoulders,  back  and  wings  are  invariably 
males.  It  is  idle  to  go  by  size  of  headgear  in 
these  cases,  as  such  chickens  have  been  checked 
and  will  concentrate  on  the  growth  of  feather 
before   headpoints.     The   males   in   heavy   breeds. 


too,  are  "  tall  and  awkward,"  so  to  speak,  with 
long  and  stout  legs,  the  body  and  parts, 
being  far  from  symmetrical.  Their  beaks  are 
usually  curved  "vulture"  like,  and  tail  feathers 
are  no  positive  criterion.  Contrast  these  character- 
istics with  those  of  the  pullets.  The  latter  are 
symmetrical,  short  in  the  leg,  possess  thin  rounded 
shanks,  and  appear  both  docile  and  sedate.  In 
the  male  the  legs  are  very  long  and  the  hocks  are 
prominent,  whereas  in  the  pullet  the  hocks  are 
hidden  in  the  fluff,  showing  the  shank  only  and 
giving  the  "short-legged"  appearance. 

A  Study  of  Wings. — ^The  shape  of  the  wings 
has  an  important  say  in  =ex-telling.  At  any 
rate  there  are  points  of  difference  my  trained  eye 
locates  for  guidance.  Cockerels  in  heavy  breeds 
carry  their  wings  at  an  early  age  high 
up  on  the  back  so  to  speak  instead  of  along  the 
side  as  with  pullets.  In  the  cockerels  the  wings 
seem  tci  lie  flat  on  the  back,  loosely,  and  touching. 
In  the  pullets  the  wings  are  on  the  tight  side, 
and  between  the  top  edges,  along  the  back  and 
near  the  tail  the  rising  saddle  shows  up  prominently. 
The  wing  of  the  pullet,  too,  seems  more  symmetrical, 
broad  at  the  shoulders,  and  nicely  rounded  off 
top  and  bottom.  The  cockerel's  wing  is  longer 
and  not  so  shapely,  and  often  finishes  off  with 
long,  thin,  curved  stiff  feathers,  which  touch 
those  of  the  other  wing  behind  the  bird.  The 
two  wings  often  meet  behind  the  pullet,  but  not 
to  the  same  degree,  while  as  the  female  gots  older 
'he  wing  seems  to  shorten  (the  body  really  getting 
longer)  and  to  fit  neatly  at  the  side  of  the  chicken. 

A  Lesson  in  Voices. — I  have  always  made  a 
very  deep  study  of  sex-distinguishing  in  chickens, 
and  here  give  my  original  method  of  judging  by 
the  voices,  applied  especially  to  heavy-breed 
youngsters,  which  give  the  most  trouble  to  the 
beginner.  In  all  classes  of  poultry  there  is  the 
individual  "call"  of  the  male,  which  differs 
from  that  of  the  female.  Do  not  young  ducks 
"quack"  and  the  drakes  "whistle"?  Catch 
a  young  cockerel  and  lightly  pat  it  on  the  back 
with  the  hand,  when  it  will  protest  in  a  loud- 
voiced  squealing  manner  like  a  boy  being  spanked. 
While  held  in  the  hand  tap  it  on  back  and  head 
and  it  will  continue  to  protest  vigorously,  and  at 
a  later  stage  may  hold  its  head  down  as  if  expecting 
a  good  hiding.  Contrast  this  with  the  pullet, 
which  will  utter  quite  a  modest  sotmd  on  being 
caught,  and  again  when  tapped  on  the  head  and 
back.  Next  stroke  the  pullet-chick  imdcr  the 
beak  {i.e.,  down  the  tliroat)  and  she  will  respond 
with  the  amiable  "  pretty  dick."  She  will  carry 
her  head  high  up  in  a  proud  and  loiowing  fashion, 
will  appear  docile  and  sedate,  and  will  be  quite 
unconcerned  with  what  you  are  doing.  She  is 
quite  happy  in  being  handled,  and  seems,  in  fact, 
to  enjoy  it  thoroughly.  She  may  even  peck  at 
the  button  on  one's  coat  sleeve  or  the  ring  one  is 
wf  aring. 

Cockerels  for  Stock. — I  have  given  sufficient 
hints  to  enable  the  pL'ultry-keeper  to  grade  cut 
his  cockerels  at  an  early  age  instead  of  waiting 
till  they  crow,  the  object  being  to  push  along  the 
pullets  and  thus  ensure  proper  development  and 
matiffity.  The  system  of  handling  the  cockerels 
will  depend  very  much  upon  the  objects  for  which 
they  are  intended.  These  car-marked  for  stock 
purposes  should  be  separated  from  those  set 
aside  for  table.  Naturally,  the  former  call  for 
greater  attention  than  the  latter,  and  need  to  be 
pushed  along  so  that  they  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  weight   and   development   likely   to   make 


them  sound  breeders.  Special  quarters  should 
be  set  out  for  these  would-be  stock  cockerels, 
and  on  no  account  must  there  be  overcrowding  ; 
they  should  be  fed  sensibly  and  not  be  fattened. 
Coming  to  the  males  destined  for  the  table,  I 
should  arrange  for  these  three  sections:  (i)  free 
range,  (2)  smaller  runs  and  (3)  fattening  coops. 
At  first  they  would  enjoy  free  range  in  large  flocks 
until  they  were  placed  in  smaller  lots  in  a  run. 
Under  section  No.  2  I  should  include  a  very  small 
wircd-in  enclosure  wherein  wouM  be  placed  lots 
each  of  a  dozen  cf  ektrels. 

Fattening  Cockerels  for  Table. — The  art  of 
fattening  lies  in  selecting  a  raw  cockerel  and  judging 
what  amount  of  flesh  it  is  likely  to  put  upon  iis 
frame,  and  again  in  judging  when  it  is  "  ripe " 
and  ready  for  the  table.  One  must  not  try  to 
fatten  cockerels  over  a  long  period,  or  they  will 
lose  appetites  and  flesh  ;  a  short,  quick  coiu-se 
is  imperative.  Supposing  one  intends  to  aim  at 
half-fatted  table  birds  !  To  do  this  place  a  dozen 
of  the  largest  cockerels  in  a  house  and  small  run 
a  month  before  they  are  needed  for  the  tabic, 
each  bird  being  of  about  the  same  size  and  quality. 
For  two  weeks  or  so  they  will  be  fed  liberally,  and 
while  mashes  will  predominate,  coarse  ingredients 
can  be  used.  For  the  final  period  of  ten  days 
or  so  they  will  again  be  given  all  the  food— mashes 
in  the  main — thty  can  eat  eagerly,  but  coarse  foods 
and  boiled  green  food  will  be  omitted.  One  needs 
nice  quality  flesh  on  the  finished  product,  and  will 
make  full  use  of  Sussex  ground  oats,  milk,  boiled 
wheat  and  boiled  potatoes. 

First-Grade  Table  Chickens. — Next  we  come 
to  till:'  properly  fattened  birds,  which  receive  the 
"  professional "  finish.  After  receiving  a  liberal 
ration  in  a  small  enclosure,  they  will  be  placed  in 
proper  fattening  coops  for  ten  days  or  so.  These 
fattening  coops  will  have  slatted  or  sparred  fronts 
and  bottoms,  and  each  section  will  contain  lialf 
a  dozen  or  so  cockerels.  There  will  be  a  drop- 
board  under  each  coop  to  catch  the  droppings, 
while  the  structure  will  be  placed  in  a  darkish 
outhouse  on  legs  or  secured  to  the  wall.  Each 
front  will  have  a  food-trough  fixed  at  the  bottom, 
and  the  birds  will  receive  wet  mash  only,  which 
will  be  quite  on  the  liquid  or  sloppy  side.  Sussex 
ground  oats  will  be  the  main  meal  used  in  the 
mash,  and  fattening  must  not  be  prolonged  or 
the  birds  will  go  off  their  food  and  lose  rather  than 
gain  weight.  Cockerels  fatten  better  when  several 
are  placed  in  each  coop  and  where  the  latter  is 
put  in  a  darkish  place.  One  must  not  allow  free 
range  all  the  time,  or  muscle  and  bone  will  be  the 
factors  mainly  obtained  instead  of  flesh. 

Fattening    Drakes    for    Table.— Those    who 

have  hatched  out  a  brood  of  ducklings  will  sooner 
or  later  be  thinking  of  fattening  the  drakes  for  the 
table.  Many  of  my  remarks  apply  to  these  also. 
One  must  not  let  the  (brakes  have  free  range  from 
hatching  till  killing  time  or  muscle  and  bone 
will  be  in  excess.  During  the  final  period  of 
fattening  place  the  drakes  in  small  enclosures 
and  keep  them  confined  therein.  Put  several 
drakes  in  each  run,  as  one  makes  the  other  greedy. 
The  more  ducks  sit  down  the  more  flesh  they 
put  on,  like  the  pig.  If  a  cockerel  box  (bedded 
down)  is  used  as  the  accommodation  house 
a  small  temporary  wire-netting  run  can  be  at- 
tached to  it.  Tlie  netting  can  be  secured  to  a 
wooden  framework  on  the  top  and  sides,  and  at 
once  we  have  a  movable  detached  run.  The 
house  and  run,  too,  can  be  moved  to  a  fresh  spot 
regularly. 
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PRODUCTION   IS  MADE  EASY 
PROFITABLE  BY  THE  USE  OF 
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The    "STERLING 

Combined    House,   Shelter  and    Run. 

The  best  thing  ever  designed  for  placing  in  a  garden  corner  or  bit  of  waste 
ground,  and  tnrning  kitclien  and  garden  waste — vegetables,  etc.,  into  Eggs. 
It  is  the  correct  idea  for  getting  Eggs  wliere  there  is  but  little  room. 


HEBDITGH'S  FAR-FAMED 
FOODS    FOR    POULTRY 


i   -  The  following  particulars  give  a  general  idea  of  how  the  "Sterling"  is    coi. striated : — 

The  House  or  Roost  is  divided  from  flie  Slielter  by  a  strong  deal  partition.     The  wliole 

is  bnilt  on  stron«  framing,  witli  |iu.  best  Swedisli  deal — tongued,  grooved  and  V-jointed. 

Size:  House  and  Shelter — 12ft.  long,  4ft.  high,   4ft.  wide.      Run — 10ft.  lorg,  3ft.  9in. 

wide,  2ft.  Sin.  high.      Tlie  whole  22ft.  long. 


Pnice 


£9     16     O 


/ 


Floor  throughout.  46/6.     Witliout  Run,  £7  18  0. 

Floor  tor  Roosting  part.  23/6 

Prompt  despatch.         Carriage  Paid  in  Fngland  and  Wales. 

We  Pickle  any  of  our  Poultry  Houses  with  dark  oak   Preserolium  for 

an  extra  1  3  in  the  £ 

Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List  o(  all  Poultry  Requisites 

Post  Free. 


FISH  MEAL.  26/-percwt. 

THE    ECLIPSE    LAYING 

IWEAL.  Guaranteed  the 
best  Poultry  Meal  on  the 
Market.    21/- per  cwt. 

!  ••  H.H."  POULTRY  MEAL. 
For  Growing  Stock. 
21/"  per  cwt. 

1      "ARCADIA"       BISCUIT 

MEAL.  25  per  cent. 
Meat.    33/-  per  cwt. 

•UTOPIA"      BISCUIT 
MEAL.  25  per  cent.  Fish. 
33/-  per  cwt^ 

"PEERLESS"  BISCUIT 
MEAL.  Ptire  Biscuit  Meal 
line  Blade  for  cliicks  and 
adult  fci\vls.33/-per  cwt. 

MIXED  CORN,  for  adult 
fowls.    Per  112  'bs.,  23/6 

DRY  MASH.  22/-  per  cwt. 

SUSSEX  GROUND  OATS. 
34/6  per  cwt.,  carr.  paid 

FLAKED  BEANS.  Speci- 
ally cooked,  dried,  and 
prepared  for  Poultry  feed- 
ing.    20/-  per  cwt. 


GRANULATED  MEAT. 
No.  1,  30/-  per  112  lbs. 
No.  2,  27/6  per  112  lbs. 

CLOVER  HAY  MEAL. 

Per  112  Ibrt..  11/B 
BONE  MEAL. 

Per  112  lb.s.,  21/- 

ECLIPSE     DRY     CHICK 

FOOD.  For  Baby  Chicks. 

31/6  per  cwt. 

WESSEX     DRY    CHICK 

FOOD.  For  older  Chicks. 

31  /6  per  cwt. 
PEAT    MOSS.      Prepared 

Hne.  specially  for  Poultry. 

Per  112  lbs..  7/6 

COCKLE  SHELL. 

Per  112  ibs.,8/- 


MEAT 

MEAI. 


AND 

Peril-. 


BONE 

lbs.  27/6 


FLINT  GRIT.  Per  112 lbs., 

5/- 

Tne  above  prices  in- 
clude sacks,  are  free  on 
rail  and  carriage  for- 
ward, except  Sussex 
Oats  which  are  carriage 
paid. 

Our  mixtures  are  guar- 
anteed absolutely  tree  from 
grit,  Castor  bean.  Cotton 
Seed  residue,  or  any  injuri- 
ous matter. 


IT    IS    IMPORTANT     YOU    GIVE     YOUR    NEAREST    STATION 

HARRY  HEBDITGH  ^^^^ 


SOMERSET. 

Britain's  Premier  Poultry  Appliance  Maker. 

Telephone : 
2  Martoi'K. 


BEES,  BEEHIVES, 
BEEKEEPING 
APPLIANCES. 

CATALOGUE    FREE. 

E.  H.  TAYLOR 

Welwyn,     Herts. 


EGGS   FOR   HATCHING 

From  mv  prize  winning  and  laying  strains  of  Golden, 
Silver  and  White  Wyandottes  (273  egg  strain),  Rhode  Island 
Eeds,  White  Leghorns  (285  strain).  Black  Wyandott- 
Bantams,  White  Runner  and  Buff  Orpington  Ducks. 
Second  pens,  10/- ;  first,  15/- ;  special,  20/-  sitting.  Da>  - 
old  chicks,  30/-  and  40/-  dozen.     Birds  always  for  Sale. 

SYDNEY  HILLER,  F.B.S.A. 

CLEVELAND    POULTRY   FARM,  Standon,   HERTS. 


OUR  SYSTEMI 

;;^       OF    FEEDING    ENSURES 

CHICKS  THAT  THRIVE 
ROBUST    GROWING    STOCK 
FOWLS  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY 

The  u^e  of  our  properly  blended  and  easily  digested 
foodstuffs  is  the  ONLY  WAY  to  cut  down  heavy 
mortality  in  young  chicks  and  to  secure  full  egg- 
baskets  all  the  year  round. 

We  are  practical  poultry-keepers  as  well  as 
poultry  and  food  specialists.  We  know  and  supply 
exactly  what  your  chickens  and  fowls  need  for 
maximum  results.    May  we  help  you  ? 

Send  for  samples  to-day.  Satisfaction 

51 5,  Seven  Sisters  Road  guaranteed.       _^^ 

aiiiiiM^HUSSEY  Bros. 

—THE  FINEST  ALL  ROUND  BREED — j 

of   Lisht 


HOUSES  &  GARDENS 
BY  E.  L.  LUTYENS. 

DESCRIBED  &  CRITICISED  BY 

LAWRENCE    WEAVER. 

Quarter  Buckram  31  /3  ;    Half  Morocco  43/9 
Postage  lOd.  extra. 

Please  write  to-day  for  foil  partlcnlaia  of  thlB  Invaloacle 
book  and  for  illustrated  prospectases  of  some  of  the  Bnpet 
books  In  the  "  CoDNTBT  LIPB  "  Library,  to  the  Manager, 
CODKTEY  LIFB.  LIMITBD,  Tavlstock  Street,  W.O.  i. 


Is  the   LIGHT   SUSSEX.     The  "Gordon  Gray       straii 
Sussex  has  been  bred  for  many  years  for  size  and  number  ot  e„.s. 
non.broodiness.  winter  production.    Sittings,  ch.cbs  and  st 
in  season.— <;.  GORDON  GKAV,  Ltd  ,  THAXTED.  EbsEX 


ck  birds 


DEFY  THE  BIRDS,  ROTLESS  TANNED  NETTING 

IN  tlOHT,  MEDITIM  AND   HEAVY,    SMALL  MESH. 

50X1,7/-.  9/6.  13/-;  50x2,14'-.  19/-.  26/-;  50x3,21/-. 
28/6,39/-:  50x4,  28'-.  38-,  52/-;  25  x  8,  28'-,  38/-.  52/-. 
carriage  paid.  As  supi  lied  by  us  to  the  Royal  Gardens.  We 
only  supply  our  well  k  town  qualities.    Any  length  supplied. 

E..  SHREWSBURY 


E.  B.  HAWTHORN,  Ltd..  Dept. 


BV     APPOINTMENT. 


BV     APPOINTMENT 


\2mt 

DISINFECTANT  FLUID 

■•A  worlhv  mndformidabl$  m—ponfor  DsllKna  tmaintllht  t>aelllu$." 

—Sir  J.  Ceiqhton-Beownb,  F.B.8. 

Use   Freely   in    Hen   Roosts,    Pigeon 
Cotes,  Aviaries,   etc. 


Against  Influenza.-"  Give  daily  to  all  the  birds  Izal  m  the 
soft  food.  One  liquid  ounce  of  Izal  should  be  added  to  each  eight 
gallons  of  liquid  used  for  mixing  the  soft  food.  The  result  has 
been  so  beneficial  that  I  think  it  should  be  known." 


Invaluable  as  a   remedy   against   Foul 
I.O.W.  disease   in   Bees. 


Bpood  and 


Ask   for   special   leaflets   with    instructions  for  use. 


IZAL   POWDER   dusted    among 
the  birds  of  insect 


the    featheps 
pests. 


rids 


IZAL   FLUID„^oMp'efga. 


IZAL  POWDER, 


6i-  per  141b.  bag. 
10/- per  501b.  Isee. 
Sent  carriage  paid  on  "recelBt  of  remittance. 

Ask  for  Free  Oopy  of  "  Healthy  Poultry." 


Newton,  ChambersA  Co..Ltd.,ThorncHffe.nr.8h6ffi6ld. 
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TflAce,  Mftan.. 


UNEQUALLED  FOR  SERVICE 
AND  HARD  WEAR 


Eead  this  unsolicited  testimonial : 

13th  April,  1920. 

" nothing  like  the  *'Mearns  "  boot  for  hard 

wear,  I  have  still  got  the  pair  you  sent  me  five  years 
ago.  Although  they  have  had  four  winters  of  hard 
work,  the  tops  seem  to  be  even  yet  as  good  as  ever. 
Please  send  me  at  once  another  pair  exactly  as 
before "  H.B.,  Brentwood.  Essex. 

Strong,  durable,  hard  wearing 
and  comfortable   boots  for  men. 

"M"^     X0  1€>   as  illustrated,  is  made  of  the  best 
INU     OO-tO  unijned  hide,  with  well       in/_ 
nailed  and  standard  screwed  soles.    All       «'W^" 
solid  leather.  Price    postpaid 

No     t172  "^  '^'^^  famous  "Mearns"  boot,  our 
"■   "."-'^   own  manufacture.     Made  of  pliable 
and  waterproof  Kip  leather.    Thicksoles,       All/ 

brass  standard  screwed  and  nailed.    Sup-       "**/  " 
plied  with  or  without  toecaps.  Price    post  paid 

Send  for  our  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

WM.  PATTERSON   &  SONS 

B89,   OVERGAT£    DUNDEE 


it 


GUANOA 


jj 


THE    POPULAR    FERTILIZER. 


FLOWERS,  VEGETABLES   &  ALL  CROPS 
THRIVE  REMARKABLY  WELL  WHERE  USED 

PRICES : 

5  cwts.      3  cwts.      2  cwts.      1  cwt,      56  lbs,       28  lbs 

60/-         37/6        26/-        13/6        7/6         4/- 

Carriage  Paid  Cwt.  Lots.     Packages  Free. 

Prompt  deliverj',  direct  if  your  Seedsman  cannot  supply 

Fertilizers  for  ail  Crops,  Lists  on  application. 
HUNTER  &  GOW,  Ltd.,  28,  Thomas.St.,  Liverpool 


ALPINE  PLANTS  FROM  EXPOSED 
YORKSHIRE  HILLS. 

Large  Collection  all  established  in  small  pots 

Can  be  planted  any  time  of  the  year 

ROCKERIES  CONSTRUCTED  AND  GARDENS  LAID  OUT 

by  experienced  men.  Distance  no  object 

CLIENTS   WAITED   ON   BY   APPOINTMENT. 

Catalogues  free. 

S.  BROADHEAD  &  SON 

Wooldale  Nurseries,  Thongsbridge,  Huddersfleld 

■Phone,  Holmtirth  34. 


^ 


I 


I   '/.       C339 


-and  you  said  you 
Tv^eren't  hungry ! " 

Re  thoiight  he  couldn^t  eat  at  all — but  gave  in 
to  the  never  failing  temptation  of  Bird's  Custard 
with  fruit. 

Creamy,  golden  Bird's  Custard  is  just  the  thing 
to  tempt  flagging  appetites,  and  not  over -strong 
children.  Bird  s  Custard,  with  stewed  fruit,  is  a 
dish  truly  fit  for  a  king— or  any  of  his  subjects. 

And  it's  not  only  the  niceness  of  Bird's  Custard  that 
is  SO  important  —  what  Mothers  think  of  most  is  the 
nourishment  that  it  contains.  The  perfect  purity  of 
Bird's  Custard  has  been  unfailingly  maintained  for  over 
83  years  .  and,  regardless  of  cost,  only  the  finest  materials 
the  World  produces  are  used  in  its  manufacture.  For 
this  reason,  Scientists  are  able  to  say  that 

Birds 

Nutritious  Cuslard 

is  one  of  the  most  nourishing  dishes  you 
can  possibly  eat,  since  it  adds  25  %  to  the 
nutritive  value  of  milk. 


\i 
M 

II 
II 

II 


SITUATIO?*^     'fi5rJ5.NTEI>. 


EXPERIENCED     SCOTCH     HEAD- 

GARDEXEH  desires  situation  ;  age  38  ;  life  experience  of  all 
branches  outdoor  and  uuder-glass  culture ;  London  district 
or  Home  Counties  preferred. — References  and  particulars, 
J.  GllCHPJST,  Rossdhu  Gardens,  Luss,  Locli  Lomond.  X.B. 


FRUIT    GROWING    FOR     BEGINNERS 

By  F.  W.  Hartet,  140  pages.  40  illustrations.  1/3  net  ■ 
cloth  1/11  net;  postage  4d.  extra.— Published  at  the  Office^ 
ol  ••  COUNTRY  Life,"  Ltd.,  20.  Tavistoclj  Street.  Covent 
Garden,  W,C,  2, 


ROCK    GARDEN    PLANTS 

nhere  and  in  What  Soils  to  Plant  Them. 

A  usefttl  guide  to  garden  lovers,  with  catalogue, 

48  pages,  post  free . 

G.  R.  PHIPPS, 

ALPINE  NURSERY,  BARNHAM,  BOGNOR. 


ROSES 

Their  History,  Development,  and  Cultivation. 

By  the  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Pe.mberton,  Vice-President 
of  the  National  Rose  Society.  With  Coloured 
Frontispiece,  9  Lithographic  Plates,  and  other 
illustrations  in  the  Text.  Svo.  Second  Ediiion. 
15s,  net. 

"  In  this  volume  rose-jirowers  will  find  all  they  want  to  know, 
not  only  about  the  history-  and  the  botany  of  the  national 
flower,  but  about  the  proper  methods  of  cuiti\-ation  and  pro- 
pagatioHj  and  the  best  wajs  of  dealing  with  insect  and  other 
pests." — -UoriizJti,'  Post. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO., 
39,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.G. 4. 
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W.  RICHARDSON  AGO., 

DARLINGTON. 

Horticultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers 

PLANS  and  ESTIMATES   prepared  free  of  cost. 

REPRESENTATIVES   sent  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom   to  advise 

and  take  particulars. 

LARGE     CATALOQUE    of    photographic    views    of    Horticultural 
Buildings   free  on  application. 

GARDEN   FRAMES,  GARDEN  SEATS,  Ac,  supplied  from  stock. 


LONDON    OFFICE  •    *lbert  mansions, 

■~'^'''^*"^       \^|-ri\*C    .      VICTORIA    STREET, 


STREET,     S.W.     1. 


ONCE    TRIED     ALWAYS    USED 

THE  'PATTISSON    LAWN  BOOTS 

SIMPLEST  t         STRONGEST  I         MOST  ECONOMICAL 

Soles  of  best  Eot'lish  Sole  Leather 
(Waterproofed),  with  Motor  Tyie 
Rubber  Studs. 

The  "PATTISSON"  BOOTS  ar- 
the  most  durable  oa  the  market,  out- 
lasting several  sets  oi  ordinary  boots 
and  when  worn  out  can  be  many 
timps  refitted  and  are  then  eguat  iv 
ne\e  ones,  but  this  may  only  be  satlS 
Fig  T  .  (act orliy  done  by  us,  tba  makers 

RUBBER   SOLES    STRONGLY    RECOMMENDED. 

fillVFR    MrnAlft  Roya>  Horticultural  Society.  1904,    1914 

oiLicn  mcuALO  royal  international  exhibition.  1912 

Used  in  the  ROYAL  (and  in  thousands 

of  the  PRINCIPAL)  GARDENS. 

Hundreds  of  Testimonials. 

The  Field  says:  '*  As  tfood  as  anything 
that  Gould  be  dsvlsed." 

Mr.  TRODP  (Head  Gardener  10  H.M  THP 
KING.  Balmoral  Castle)  writes  :  "The  loots 
lupplied  2  years  ago  are  as  good  as  ever." 

Illustrated  Price_List_from_the  ^^^t'r_ 

H.PATTISSON  &  CO.nT'^"EYT"H°A''M''''  ""^ 

Contractors  to  H.M.  Government. 


2^ 
I  L 
S.W. 


MESSENGER 

&  CO.,    Ltd. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS  &  HEATING  ENGINEERS 
LOUGHBOROUGH,   LEICESTERSHIRE. 

EeiASLISHED  1858, 

LoDdOD  Office :  122,  Victoria  St.,Weatmlnster,  S.W.I 


Jy[ESSENGER   &  CO.  are  now 

in    a  position   to  devote  their 

augmented  Plant  and  Material 

Resources   to  the  Construction 

and    Heating    of 

GLASSHOUSES 

upon  their  well-known  special 
methods,  based  on  experience 
extending  over  50  years. 

Illustrated    Catalogue   on    application. 
Plans  and   Estimates    Free, 


TO  ACHIEVE 
RESULTS  USE 


ot<^ 


BEST  . 


Ol«^* 


On  the  market  for  over 
years,  they  still  hold  first 
place  in  the  estimation  of  Horticul- 
turists all  over  the  world  for  QUALITY 
and  RESULTS. 

The  direct  result  of  many  years'  practical  experience  in 
gardening,  they  stand  unrivalled  at  the  present  day  for  every  dai- 
cription  of  Fruit  bearing,  Flowering  and  Foliage  Plants.  Vegetables, 
Lmwns,  etc..  etc. 

Mlbs.,  5/-  ;  71bs.,  3/- 


VINE.  PLANT  ft  TEGETABLE  MANURE.  1121bs.,  30/-;  56lbs.,  16/-:  28lbs.,  9/- 

Carriage  paid  on  56lbs.  and  up  anywhere  In  United  Klagdom. 

SPECIAL  TOP-DRESSING   MANURE,  56lbs..  18/6;  28lbs.,  10/-;  14lbs..  6/-;  71bs,.3;6;  tins,!/. 
Carriage  paid  on  561bs.  and  up  anywhere  In  United  Kingdom. 

■»•       WRITE   FOR   OUR   BOOKLET— POST   FREE    ON    REQUEST.      -«a 

SOLD    BY    NURSERYMEN     AND     SEEDSMEN     EVERYWHERE. 


tins,  1/3 


Sole  Makers:  WM.    THOMSON  ■©   ^ON>.  LTD.,  CLOVENFORDS,  SCOTLAND. 


THORNBOROUGH  &  CO.  Ltd. 

Succeasors  to 

PEARCE     &    COMPANY 

(Late  HOLLOWAY  HOAD.  N.I 

CONSERVATORIES 
and    GREENHOUSES. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  waited  upon  by  appointment 
ContraotoFS  to  L.C.C*  &  11  Iiondon  Borough  Coonalls, 
35  years*  RecorcL    Good  Work      CalaloTue  Post  Frea. 

TOTTENHAM.  N.  I  7.    'Phone  T  2356. 


MANY    YEARS    REPUTATION. 

WEED 
KILLER 

LASTING  RESULTS  -  NO  NEW  EXPERIMENT  , 


r  LABOUR  SAVERS.EuREKA-  uwn  SAtno.  ^ 

SoiLFuME.  Nicotine  insecticides    Fumebs. 

SPRAYS.  AND  OTHER    CHEMICALS    &    SUNDRIES 

j^  See  List    Please  ask  your  acemt  for  the  Eureka  j 

7  ARTICLES-  They  ARE   ALWAYS  SATISFACTORY  IF  ANY      > 
DIFFICULTY  IN  OBTAINING  WE  SEND  DIRECT  CARRIAGE  WID 


.lliilyAililiiss:TaMLINSONiiHAYWARD  LV  LINCOLN. 


ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER,  LTD..  BELFAST. 


WRITE 
TO-DAY 
for  our 
Illustrated 

LINEN 
Catalogue 
No.  46s. 
Sent  Post 
Free. 


and  males, the  Garden  rtll^2,^ 
gay  all  the  year  round-  t;';^:;^^:.^. 


Sold  everywhere  for  Horticaifural  purposes  in  PACKETS  lOd.  &  1/6,  and  in 

BRANDED  &  SEALED  BAGS:  7  1b5..3  9:  14  Iha..  6/6 : 'JS  Ib.s..  11/6;  56  lbs..  20/- ;  112  lb?  .  37/-.     Or 

direct  (rom  the  Works      arriine  Paid  in  the  U-'Ued  Kinfj.lom  (or  Cash  with  Order  (except  PACKETS). 


CLAY    &    S.QN.    Manure-M'.Fs  &  Bone  Crubnero,  ilRAirJi^U.  Ll 
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The  "  Guiding  Stars"  for  Horticulturists  and  Gardeners,  as  exhibited  at  the  Chelsea  Flower  Show.      These  scientific 
lime  preparations  receive  the  highest  testimony  from  professional  and  amateur  alike  as  to  their  efficacy. 

What    is     LIMBXJX  ?     (registered) 

The  Finest  Soil  Energiser  and  Fertiliser  in  existence. 

A  scientifically  treated  Lime  preparation  of  the  finest  possible  grade  and  utmost  purity. 

As  fine  and  white  as  the  whitest  wheaten  flour. 

LIMBUX  can  be  used  with  perfect  safety  Spring — Summer — Autumn — Winter. 

Will  not  burn  or  harm  the  tenderest  plant  in  the  hottest  days  of  the  Summer. 

These  four  Stars  are  all  you  need  in  a  Garden,  to  keep  the  soil  sweet,  to  keep  aWay  disease,  to  keep  insects  at  bay,  and  to  grow  bumper  crops. 

"  LIMBUX"  (per  goods  train,  carriage  paid)— 71b.  Bags,  1  6  ;    141b.  Bags,  2/6  ;  281b.  Bags,  5  -  ;  56  Ih.  Bags,  7/6  ;  1  cwt.  Bags,  12/6  ; 

(1  cwt.  Bags,  must  travel  goods  train).  Per  passenger  train,  2/6,  3/6,  7/6,  10/6  respectively. 


What  is 


Bordobux? 


A  chemically  treated  dry- 
spray  compound,  containing 
pure,  free  non-caustic  scientifi- 
cally prepared  lime. 

Bordobux  will  not  harm 
foliage,  blossom  or  fruit,  and 
is  the  most  powerful  dry 
spray  fungicide  known  against 
Apple  Scab,  Potato  Blight, 
Mildew,  and  the  like. 

Fruit  Growers,  Tomato  Grow- 
ers, Potato  Growers,  in  fact 
all  Growers  claim  that  it  does 
not  scorch  the  foliage  or  mark 
any  kind  of  fruit,  although 
combined  with  copper. 


What  is 

Pestibux  ? 

A  chemically  treated  lime  com- 
pound which  destroys  living  pests 
in  their  haunts.  Dust  PESTIBUX 
in  the  soil  as  a  preventive  against 
"Club  Root,'  so  prevalent  among 
Cauliflowers,  Cabbages,  etc.  It 
prevents  Caterpillars  on  goose- 
berry and  all  other  fruit  trees,  and 
will  destroy  Caterpillars,  etc, 
without  the  slightest  injury  to 
foliage  or  fruit. 

It  is  the  finest  dry  powder  speci- 
fic in  existence  for  this  purpose. 

Mice,  Rats  and  Birds  are  kept 
at  bay  if  Pestibux  is  dusted  about 
seeds  (and  plants)  after  sowing. 

Dusted  into  the  soil  it  is  the  most 
certain  remedy  yet  found  for 
cabbage-root  fly,  gall-root,  leather 
jackets,  onion  and  carrot  fly, 
maggot,  snails,  slugs,  in  fact  all 
pests  that  attack  growing  plants  in 
garden,  greenhouse,  field  and 
orchard. 


Booklet  describing  this  constellation  free-     Write  for  it,  full  information  on  how  to  use  Limbux,  Pestibux,  Bordobux,  and  Nitro-phosphate. 

Bordobux  and  Pestibux,  goods  train,  carriage  paid  to  neaiest  railway  station.  In  bags,  7  lbs..  3/6  ;  14  lbs.,  6/-  ;  28  lbs.,  10/6  ;   I  cwt..  37/6. 

Per  passenger  train,  carriage  paid  to  nearest  railway  station.     In  bags,  7  lbs  ,  4/6  ;   14  lbs.,  7/6  ;  28  lbs.,  13/6  ;   1  cwt.,  42/-. 

On  account  of  the  slow  transit  in  goods  traffic,  where  urgently  wanted  I  advise  passenger. 

^TiTl-    ^.4.        C  ^        "K!  M  ^  ».m -i-L-       .  il  I       ,       1^^  .  .  '1-.    ^^^^     O    A.   plant  food.   Acknowledged  to   be  the  finest   for  feeding  all   crops 
VT  X\fii  T        IS        r^  lCjrO~PfAOSl}fl.Cll6      •      in    garden,   greenhouse     field    or    orchard.     Use    it   now — Don  t  wait 

Carriage  paid,  goods  train — 7  lb.  bags,  2/6  ;  1 4  lbs..  4/    ;  1  cwt.,  30/-  Per  passenger  train— 3/6,  5/6  and  35/6  respectively. 

TAese  '\v       "  cannot  be  imitated  or  substituted.     "  So  beware  "  .'      Tlie  only  Jour  ALLIED  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Specialities  of  their  kind  in  commerce. 

J-w  m-l  -B^  g^  W 1^  rWl  £^  J^      (Fellow  of   the   Royal 

,  Ll,  d  m9  %3  M I^   A  "  r^      Horticultural  Society) 

B^     Horhculturist,    ECCLESALL,    SHEFFIELD.  YORKS. 

Garden.  W.  |  Keep    this    page    for    reference. 


•ed  lly  HuisON  &  Kearns,  Limited,  Hatfield  Street  Works.  Stamford  Street,  S.E.  1,  and  Published  by  "  Country  Life."  Limited,  at  20.  Tavistock  Street,  Strand.  W.C.  3. 

and  bv  George  New.nes.  Limited,  8-11.  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C.  a. 
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WOODLAND 


Vol.   LXXXIV.— No.   2534. 

Entered  as  Second-class  Matter  at  the  New  York.  N.Y..  Post  Office. 


Saturday,    June    12,    1920. 


tRKQISTKEED  AT  THB  Q'^NERAL 
PORT  OFFICE  AS  A  NEWSPAPER 
AHl)  FOR    CANADIAN    MAGAZINE 


POST. 


1 


Price  THREEPENCE 

Yearly  Subscription 
Inland,  15/2  :    Foreign,  17/4 


SHIRLEY  POPPIES 

(Brilliant  denizens  of  Flower  Land). 


BARR'S    SPECIAL    LIST    OF 

Flower  &  Vegetable  Seeds 

FOR     JUNE     SOWING 
Ol  Finest  Strains    and    Tested    Growtfi 

Antirrhinums.  Aquilegias,  Campanulas.  Canterburj-  Bells.  Calceolarias, 
Cinerarias,  Dilp'nniums,  Forget-raa-nots,  Hollyhocks,  Lupins,  Pansies, 
Primulas,   Polyanthus,   Primroses,  Sweet  Williams,  Stocks,  Wallflowers,  etc., 

for  Flower  Garden,  and  Greenhouse. 

Beans,     Beet.    Carrots,     Peas.     Spinach,     Lettuce,     Radish,    etc.     for    the 

\'egetable    Garden. 

I'liiiuiiliirs  nil  Applicdtion . 

RARR     Xt      QflNQ    '''''     "l^     ^     ^3,     KING     STREET, 

■jftiin    w>    junj  covENT  garden,  london,  w.c? 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

toil   ALL   I'UKPOSLS. 
SPECIAL  OFFKE  of  Karl\'  Flowering  Border  Varieties  may  be  had  now. 
Amiorel,  coppery  bronze.  J.  Bannister,  lemon  yellow.  Polly,  deep  orange. 

Almirante  chestnut  crimson.      Le-slie,  yellow.  Koi  des  Blancs,    wliite. 

Goaehers'  Crimson.  Nomiaudie,  delicate  pink.  Sanctity,  white. 

Horace  Martin,  deep  yellow.        Perle  Cliatillonaise,  creamy  pink.      Verona,  terra  cotta. 

One  each  ol  the  above  varieties,  post  free,  for  4/0,  two  each  tor  8/-,  three  each  for 
12/-,  six  each  for  24/-.  Also  all  the  leading  and  most  up-to-date  varieties  of  Japanese, 
Uecoratives,  Singles,   Pompons,  etc.,  well  rooted  plants  at  5/-  per  doz. 


Aviator,  bright  scarlet. 
Beacon,  orange. 
Carola,  large  crimson 
Circe,  mauve. 


PERPETUAL  CARNATIONS 


Mikado,  mauve. 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Ward,  deep  pluK. 
Eosette,  bright  cerise. 
Triumph,  best  crimson. 


Enchantress  Supreme,  pale  salmon 

pink. 
Mary  Allwood>  cherry  pink. 
May  Day,  light  pink. 

White  Wonder,  best  white 
One  each  of  the  above  varieties  ex.  2iin.  pots  for  )4/-,  two  each  for  26/-,  three  each 
for  38/-,  carriage  paid.     For  plants  in  SJin.  pots  add  4/6  per  dozen  extra. 

Catalogue  and/or  Novelty  List  post  free  from 
EEITH  LUXFOED    &  CO.,  Sheering  Kurseries,  Harlnw,  Essex,  and  at  Sawbridgewortli. 

Herts. 


ORCHIDS 

Of  viifuroLis  habit  aid  superior  constitution,      A   visit  to   our  Kstablishmcnt  is  cor- 
dially invi :ed  to  inspect  our   immense   and   interesting  STOCK  RAISED  BY  THE 

PURE    CULTURE    SYSTEM 

Choice    Species,    Rare    Botanical    Specimens,    Albinos  in    warm   and   coo',   section!* 

also  a  speciality. 

Expert    advice  given   anJ    all  requisites    supplied    (or    the 

;|Qod    culture    of  Orchids. 

HAYWARDS 
HEATH. 


GHARLESWORTH  &  GO., 


STANDENS  MANURE 

(Established  50  years.) 

This  old-established  highly   concentra'cd    Manure    is   acknowledged    bv    lliu 
leading  practical  gardeners  in  the  United   Kingdom  and  the  Colonies  to 

EXCEED  ALL  OTHERS  IN    GENEI-IAL    FERTILISING 

PROPERTIES  AND  ST.VYING  POWER, 

and  has  enjoyed  an  acknowledged  superiority  for  the  last  50  years. 

THE     SMALLEST    QUANTITY    APPLIED     WILL    GIVE    RESULTS. 

In  tins,   9d.,  Is.  6d.,    3s.9d.and7s.       Cheaper  in  Bulk. 

GORRY    &   Co.^    Ltd.,    LONDON,  S.E.1, 


THE  GARDEN. 


[June  12,  1920. 


(( 


THE    GARDEN'  CATALOGUE    GUIDE 


NOTICE  TO   OUR   READERS 

IN  order  to  avoid  waste  in  the  printing  of 
cataloffues,  readers  are  advised  to  apply  to 
the  following  firms  for  the  catalogues  they 
require.  We  therefore  beg  to  point  out  that  the 
under-mentioned  firms  will  be  very  pleased  to 
send  their  useful  catalogues  to  our  readers  free 
of  charge,  on  receipt  of  a  post  card. 


Rose  Specialists 


ELISHA  J.  HICKS,   M.C.,  N.R.S.,  etc. 
HURST,  BERKS. 


Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 


KELWAY  &  SON 

Retail  Plant  Department 

LANGPORT,  SOMERSET 


Hardy  Plants 

ColourBorders 

Gladioli 


J.  CHEAL  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

Nurseries 

CRAWLEY 


Landscape 
Gardeners 
Trees  and 
Shrubs,  etc. 


LAXTON  BROS. 

Nurseries 

BEDFORD 


Strawberries 

and 

Fruit  Trees 


PERRY'S 

Hardy  Plant  Farms 

ENFIELD,  MIDDX. 


Water   Lilies 

and 

Bog  Plants 


CARTER  PAGE  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
52  &  53,  London  Wall, 
LONDON,  E.C.2. 


Chrysanthemums 

Dahlias 

Geraniums 

Fuchsias 

Tomatces 


PULHAM  &  SON 

Nurseries 
ELSENHAM,  ESSEX 


Rock,  Alpine 
and  Herbace- 
ous Plants 


J.  JEFFERIES  &  SON,  Ltd. 
Royal  Nurseries 
CIRENCESTER 

W.  WELLS,  Junr. 
Hahdy  Plant  Nurseries 
MERSTHAM,  SURREY 


Ornamental 
Trees  for  Park 
and  Garden 

Herbaceous  and 
Alpine  Plants, 
Delphiniums  and 
Michaelmas  Daisies 


Landscape  Gardening 


WHITELEGG  &  CO. 
CHISLEHURST 

write  us 


Landscape  and 
Garden  Archi- 
tects, specialise 
in  Rock,  Water 
and  Formal 
Gardens,  etc. 


WATERWORN  LIMESTONE    uu^j,.   ,„„ 

ROCKERY  CO.  „  "^'^^  .  '""^    ^ 

Sample    and 

Prices 


Arnside, 
WESTMORLAND. 


PULHAM  &  SON  Garden  Craftsmen, 

71, Newman  Street,  London,  \v.  PS"!'"'""!'*'',*'.. 
Works  :  BROXBOURNE  «'asis's:ndials°"'' 


Nurseries  :  ELSENHAM 


Fountains,  etc. 


Heating  Apparatus 


C.  P.  KINNELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.       Boiler 
Gkeenuouse   Heating  List  No.  42, 

SouTuwARK  St.,  London, S.E.I    Post  Free. 


Garden  Sundries 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 

234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E.  1 


XL    ALL 

Insecticide  & 
Fumigants 


GARDEN  SUPPLIES  Limited    am  Garden, 

(Boundary  Chem.  Co.)  Estate, 

Cranmer  Street  and  Sport 

LIVERPOOL  Requirements 


CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Shad  Thames,  S.E.  1   and 
Bedford  Chambers 
CovENT  Garden,  W.C.  2 


Merchants  and 

Manufacturers 

of  Horticultural 

Sundries, 

Fertilisers  and 

Insecticides, 

etc. 


J.  BENTL  Y,  Ltd. 
Barrow-on-1  1  umber 
HULL 


Weed  Destroyers 
Lawn  Sand 
insecticides 
Fertilizers 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 

234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E. 


XL  ALL 

Fertilizers  and 

Agricultural 

Manures 


BARNARDS,  Ltd. 
NORWICH 


Garden  Espaliers 
&  Trainers.  Par- 
ticulars of  our 
Stock  on  appli- 
cation 


The  New  DESTRUCTOR  CO. 

Ltd.  Rubbish 

41,  Walter  House,  Bedford  St.  Destructors 
Strand,  LONDON,  W. 


Seeds  and  Bulbs 


R.  H.  BATH  Ltd. 
The  Floral  Farms 
WISBECH 


Home-Grown 
Bulbs   and 
Seeds 


BLACKMORE  &  LANGDON      Begonias 
Twerton  Hill  Nursery  Delphiniums 

Gloxinias 


BATH 


Cyclamen,  etc. 


HENRY  ECKFORD 

Wem 

SHROPSHIRE 


DAWKINS 

40S,  Klvq's   Ka.iu 
CHELSEA,  S.W. 


Sweet  Peas  and 
Garden  Seeds 
Fertilizers 

Perennial 
Seeds  for 
presentsowin- 


R.  WALLACE  &  CO., 

Kjlnfield  Gardens 
COLCHESTER 


Ltd. 


New  Bulb  and 
Iris   List 
Now    Ready. 


CKR  Y  s  AM  T'fiJE:  iMiu  no:  s. 

FINE,  STURDY,  WELL  HARDENED  PLANTS.     CLEAN  &  HEALTHY. 

13  Japanese  varieties,  5/-.  Newer  ones,  7:6  i::  Incuived,  dis. 
linct  v.uieties,  5/-.  iz  Fine  Decoralives  in  various  colours,  al 
separate  and  distinct,  5/-.  12  Fin^  Harlies  for  the  August  and 
September  flowering  garden,  in  ii  separate  varieties,  4/6.  12 
Fine  October  blooming  varieties,  46  .-Vll  above  good,  stuidy 
plants  and  distinct  named  varieties. 

12  CHOICE    FUCHSIAS,   single    and    double,    all    separate 

named  \arieties,  5  -.     12  newer,  7/6. 

i^  LOVELY  COLEUS.  all  separate  varieties,  gorgeous  coloured 
leaves,  grand  for  greenhouse  decoration,  6/-.  12  scarcer  kinds,  g/- 

CRESTED  NEPHROLEPSIS.  a  lovely  fern,  i  -  each. 

<2  Fine  CACTUS  DAHLIAS,  strong  plants  from  jin.  pots,  7,-. 
12  Fine  Decorative  Cactus,  hne  for  garden,  7;-.  12  Lovel> 
Ponipones,  treniendousiy  free- blooming,  7-;  smothered  in 
bloom  during  tlie  late  sunmier  and  autumn.  12  Collaretti 
Dahlias,  a  tremendously  popular  class,  splendid  for  garden  and 
for  cutting,  j!-.  6  Paeony  flowered.  Fine,  3/0.  6  Show  and 
Fancy,  3/6.  6  Star  Dahlias,  New,  5,'-.  6Toin  1  hunib,  Dwarf  ^:f> 
12  Fine  Single  Dahlias  7!-.  All  above  separate  and  distinci 
named  varieties.  Dahlias  can  be  sent  in  pots  for  316  per  dozen 
extra.  Ordersvalue5,'-andupwardssentfree.  Under  5/-add  6d 
(or  box  and  postage.     Cash  with  order.  CalalogUi  free. 

«T.    'w.    cohie:    St,   soi>4r. 

Chrysanthemum  &  Dahlia  Specialists,  PETERBOROUGH 


G)ElB)G)gE]G]E]ElE)  G]E]E1E]E]G|B]B]E)E]  E]E]B]E]G)  E)E1B]B)E1E] 
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Bedding  Plants 

FOR    IMMEDIATE   EFFECT 

GERANIUM,  "I'aul  Crampel,"  brilliant  scarlef 

Irom  Sin.  pots,  at  7/-  doz.,  55/-  100 
GERANIUM,  "Paul  Crampel. ■■  brilliant  scarlet 

from  3;in.  pots,  at  8/-  doz.,  60/-  lOO 
GERANIUM,  "i'aul  Crampel,"  brill  ant  scarlet, 

from  t;ia.  pots,  at  12/-  and  18/-  doz. 
GERANIUM,'  Paul  Crampel,"  brilliant  scarlet. 

from  .Hn.  pots,  at  21/-  and  24/-  doz. 
GERANIUM,  "  Henry  Jacoby,"  brilliant  scarlet. 

From  31in.  pots,  at  7/-  doz.,  55/-  100 
GERANIUM,  "Maxime  Kovalesliv,"  vermiliou. 

from  3Jin.  pots,  at  9/-  doz.,  65/-  100 
GERANIUM,    Scarlet    and    Pink,     Ivy-leaved. 

from  S.'.in.  pots,  mI  7/6  doz. 

STANDARDS 

FOR     RELIEF     BEDDING 

■Paul  Crampel,  '  3-lft.    liigU, 
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GERANIUM, 

7/6  eac-4i 

FUCHSIAS  OF  SORTS,  3-4ft.  llipll.  at  7/6  each 
HELIOTROPES    OF   SORTS,   a-4ft.    Iiish    at 

7/6  eacll 


WHITE      MAR- 

1  ots,  at  6/-  doz.. 


pots. 


DOUBLE      AND     SINGLE 

GUERITES,    fluin 

43/-  per  lOu 
HELIOTROPES  OF  SORTS,  from  3*in. 

;lt  6/-  eloz,,  45/-  [tor  II") 
TRANSPLANTED    ANNUALS     OF    SORTS 

al  1/6  doz,,  10/-  per    lui) 

BEGONIAS  to  eoh  UT,  single  and  d.  uble.  at  9/- 

to  15/-  per  doz, 
CHRYSANTHEM'.MS.tromSa  iil3ii,i.pots,at 

6/-  doz.,  40/-    pi'r-  100.     (I  arly,    mid-season 

and  late). 

Packing  and  Carriage   at  Cost  Pries. 

.\I1  the  ab  JV--  name  1  are  superior  plants  for 
immediate  d-'livery. 

King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Ltd.,  Hereford 


Special  CheaplClearance  Off 

OF 

ilMRS.    PYM'S    FAMOUS 

strong:  Transplanted  plants. 

12/-    WORTH     FOR    10/-. 

\nJM(ler  under  3,/-.    All  post  free.    No  delay.     Will  llower  all 
summer  and  autumn. 

Antirrhinums,  dwarf,  mid.  or  tall,  all  eoloms  separate  ; 
Sweet  Pea  ijlants  :  Stocks  ;  Asters,  doulile  or  siugle  ; 
Verbenas  :  Schizanthus  ;  Phlox  iHiuninondii  :  Agera- 
tum  :  Nemesia  ;  summer  Chrysanthemums  :  Zinnias  : 
Alyssum  ;  Gaillardia  l'i(  la  ;  Calliopsis ;  Larkspur, 
annual;    Delphiniums;    Balsams,  donl.iU-.     20.1^1). 

Marguerites,  yellow  rir   white  ;    Salvia,  searlet   Zurieli 
Echeveria  ;     Searlet    Musk;    Searlet   Pentstemon  ;    Cal- 
ceolarias :       Chrysanthemttms,     autinnu     .uid      \\intrr  ; 
Dahlias,  .spleiiditl  ni'W    \arielies.      1,-  doz. 

Climbers. — Passion  Flower,  i,  1,15.  Eccromocarpus, 
■J,   I  li.     Ipomoea,  largo  waxy  llowers,  Ij,  1/G. 

Primula  obconica,  irew  rose  aud  ciimsun  giaul  :    Celsia 
ritiea  :     Lobelia    eardinalis    Qiteen    Victoria  :     Saxifraga, 
trailiii',^  ;    Streptocarpus  :    Asparagus  Fern  ;    Fig  Palm  ; 
Eucalyptus.     4.  t,(i. 

Lobelia,  best  dwarf,  dark  or  lii;lit  bllli-.  lUO,  :J,  li  Nicotiana 
('robacro).  white  or  eritnsou  ;  Petunias,  \er,v  larj^e  blooms  ; 
Heliotrope  ;    Coleus,     li  -  doz. 

Celery,  stnMi'.'.  tiiiusplanted.  10(1,  i,  0.  Vegetable 
Marrows  :  Ridge  Cucumbers ;  HmidredweiKlit  Pump- 
kins, ;i.  1  (i.  Cucumber,  liesi  lur  house  or  frame,  -J.  1  0 
Melon  Plants,  2,  1  G.  Parsley,  Vl.  10.  Sage;  Mint; 
Thyme;  Marjoram,  U,  I  1.  Chives,  12,  1,0.  Tomato, 
strong  large  plants,  12,  3,'  . 

Strojit!  Plants. —  Leeks  ;  Cabbage,  I'arly  aud  late; 
Cauliflower;  Broccoli;  Savoy;  all  soils  Kale  :  sproutiu}.,' 
Broccoli;      Lettuce;      Pickling,      Cabbage;      perpetual 

Spinach,  100,  2,  -  ;    :jii(i^  1  li. 

100  good  Summer-bedding  Plants,  not  less  tlian  leu 
varieties  ;  my  selection  ;  \\  ill  make  splendid  show  all  summer 
and  autumn,  0/6  post  free. 

MRS.   PYM,   F.R.H.S., 

10,   VINE   HOUSE, 

WOODSTON,   PETERBOROUGH 


June    12,    1920.] 
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GARDEN. 


WEBBS'     FLOWER      AND     VEGETABLE 

SKHDSfor  June.  July  ami  August  Sowing.  Illustrntert  iirioo 
li-t  of  tlie  finest  strains  in  cultivation.  Post  free,  on  request. — 
Wkhh  1.^  -Sons.  Ltd..  The  King's  Seedsmen.  Stourbridge. 

WATERERS'    RHODODENDRONS, 

AZ\LE.\S.  NEW  AND  EARE  SHRUBS,  TREES. 
JAPANESE  CHERRIES,  MAPLES,  and  CHINESE  subjects. 
—JOHN  Waterer,  Sons  &  Crisp,  Limited,  The  Nurseries, 
Bagshot,  Surrey. 


WATERERS'  ROMAN  HYACINTHS 

NARCISSUS,  FREESIAS,  TULIPS,  etc.,  for  early  forcing 
WATERERS'  BULBS  for  BOWL  CULTURE. 
W.\TERERS'    BULBS   lor   BEDDING.— John   Waterer, 
Sons  &  Crisp,  Limited,  Tlie  Nurseries,  Twyford,  Berks. 

WATERERS'  ALPINE  AND  HERBACEOUS 

PLANTS  in  all  the  NEW  and  LEADING  varieties  of 
DELPHINIUMS,  PHLOXES.  IRISES.  ASTERS,  etc.— JOHN 
Waterer,  Sons  it  Crisp,  Limited,  The  Nurseries,  Twyford, 
Berks. 


WATERERS'     FRUIT     TREES      IN     ALL 

USEFUL  FORMS  and  LEADING  VARIETIES.— Magnifi- 
cent stock  of  over  250,000  trees  which  prospective  purchasers 
are  invited  to  select  personally  at  Twyford  Nurseries. 


WATERERS'  ROSES,  STANDARD,  DWARF- 

CLIMBING.  STANDARD  WEEPING,  etc..  in  the  leading 
sorts  and  latest  introductions. — John  Waterer,  Sons  <t  Crisp, 
Limited,  The  Nurseries,  Twyford,  Berks. 

DUCKS,     GEESE     AND     TURKEYS,     by 

Will  Hooley,  F.Z.S.,  F.B.S.A. — A  copy  of  this  helpful  booklet 
on  the  breeding,  feeding  and  fattening  of  Ducks,  Geese  and 
Turkeys,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  lid.  addressed 
to  The  Manager,  "  Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


CARNATION    CULTURAL    GUIDE.— Com- 

plete  Instructions  for  greenhouse  and  outdoor  culture,  7d. 
post  free. — C.  H.  Tacdktin,  WiUaston,  Birkenhead. 


W. 


Herrod- 


BEE  -  KEEPING,       by 

Hemps.all,  F.E.S.  (Editor  of  The  British  Bee  Journal).  9d. 
net,  by  post  lid. — Published  at  the  Offices  of  "COUNTRY 
Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


DOUBLE     SWEET     SCENTED     BEGONIA 

— .\  great  novelty  ;  list  free. — THE  Manager,  The  Orphanage, 
Aberiour,  Banffshire. 


WAKELEY'S  PATENTED  HOP  MANURE. 

— The  only  reliable  and  complete  substitute  for  Stable 
manure.    See  advt.  on  p.  v. 

PHEASANTS.— Are  Covers  yielding  the  best 

possible  protection  for  game  ?  Practical  and  scientific 
reports  furnished,  plans  and  specifications  prepared  by 
arrangement.— .\.  D.  THOMPSON.  F.R.H.S.,  Forestry  Expert, 
11,  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C.  2. 


ROCK      GARDEN      PLANTS. 


Where 


and  ill  What  Soils  to  Plant  Them.  A  useful  guide  to 
garden  lovers,  with  catalogue,  43  pages,  post  free. — 
G.  R.  Phipps,  .\lpine  Nursery,  Barnham,  Bognor. 


GREENHOUSE  PAINTING  AND  GLAZING. 

— "  VITROLITE  "  superior  to  White  Lead  Paint,  25;-  pei 
gall.  Cans  e.Ktra.  "Plastlne,"  supersedes  Putty,  44/- per 
cwt. — Full  particulars  from  Walter  Cahson  &  Sons,  Grove 
Works,  Battersea.     .Agents  throughout  t:\e  Country. 


THE     SERVANTLESS      HOUSE,     by     R. 

Randal  Phillips,  6/-  net,  by  post  6/6. — A  prospectus  of 
tills  invaluable  and  profusely  illustrated  book  on  the  domestic 
and  labour-saving  problems  of  the  day  will  be  sent  post 
free  on  application  to  The  Manager,  "  Codntry  Life." 
Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street.  Covent  Garden,   W.C.  2. 

SPLENDID    YELLOW    FIBROUS    LOAM. 

Pure  Leaf  Mould,  Coarse  Sand,  each  5/-  pet  sack.  Prepared 
Compost,  6/6  ;  Cocoanut  Fibre,  5/6  per  sack.  Kalnlt,  14  lbs. 
2/9.— W  Hebbbkt  &  CO.,  Hop  Exchange,  London,  S.E. 


BARR'S  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  June  Sowing* 

— Finest  strains  of  Antirrhinums,  Aquilegias,  Campanulas. 
Canterbury  Bells,  Calceolarias,  Cinerarias,  Delphiniums, 
Hollyhocks,  Lupins,  Pansies,  Primulas,  Polyanthus,Primrose3 
Stocks,  Sweet  Williams,  Wallflowers, etc.  List  on  application 
Barr  &  Sons,  Zing  Street,  Covent  Garden.  London,  W,C.  2 


BARR'S     VEGETABLE     SEEDS   for  June 

Sowing. — Beet.    Beans,    Broccoli,    Carrots.    Peas,    Spinach, 

Lettuce,  Radisli,  Parsley,  etc.    List  on  application. 

Bakr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  2. 

McDOUGALL'S     WEED     KILLER,     non 

poisonous,  safe,  effective.  In  tins.  Pints,  1/9;  quarts,  3/-; 
i-gall.,  4/9;  1  gall.,  7/-;  5  galls.,  27/6.  From  Seeds- 
men, Nurserymen,  Ironmongers. — Sole  Manufacturers, 
MoDouQALL  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Port  Street,  Manchester.  Estab- 
lished 1845. 

"  KAvTAKILLA "     destro^'s      insect    pests, 

caterpillars,  green  fly,  etc. ;  non-poisonous  ;  a  perfect  garden 
Insecticide  ;  cartons  to  make  ten  galls.,  2/- ;  cartons  to  make 
50  galls.,  6/- ;  from  nurserymen,  seedsmen,  and  ironmongers. 
— Sole  Manufacturers,  McDouGALL  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Port 
Street,  Manchester.    Estd.  1845. 


SEWAGE     DISPOSAL     FOR      COUNTRY 

HOUSES. — No  emptying  of  cesspools;  a  perfect  fertilizer; 
no  solids ;  no  open  filters ;  perfectly  automatic ;  everything 
underground.  State  particulars.  —  WILLUM  BBATTIE,  8, 
Lower  Grosvenor  Place,  Westminster. 

LOVELY        ANTIRRHINUMS.   —     Strong 

plants  in  all  shades  and  latest  named  varieties  of  this  popular 
leading  flower  ready  now  ;  intermediate  only  9/-  100.  Aster 
Sinensis  :  plants  of  this  decorative  variety  in  mauves,  pinks, 
whites  and  violet,  mi.xed.  71-  100.  All  carriage  paid. — Lists 
free  from  Ernest  Hills,  Rhydd  Nurseries,  Hanley  Castle, 
Worcester. 


ROCK  —  HERBACEOUS  —  PRIMROSES, 

double  and    single,  etc.;    advice  given  on  remodelling    of 
gardens,  and  lists, — Hopkins.  Mere  Shepperfon 


RABBIT-KEEPING.— A    practical    booklet 

on  the  best  and  most  profitable  methods  of  Rabbit-Keeping 
tor  all  Garden  Owners  in  Town  or  Coimtry,  By  C.  J.  Davies. 
2nd  impression.  9d.  net,  by  post  lid. — Published  at  the 
Offices  of  "  Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


ROCKERIES,  BORDERS  AND  WOOD- 

LANDS.  —  Alpines,  pot  grown,  rare  shrubs,  including 
Himalayan  and  other  rhododendrons,  herbaceous  plants 
etc. ;  aquatics ;  formation  of  rockeries. — G.  Redthe, 
Keston,  Kent. 


CANARY     KEEPING.  — A    practical 

booklet,  full  of  sound  advice  and  helpful  hints  on  breeding, 
rearing,  exhibiting,  etc.,  is  published  at  the  Offices  of 
"  Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C.  2.     Price  9d.  net ;    by  post  lid. 


IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING  for  gardens, 

tree  guards,  gates,  arches,  espaliers,  rose  stakes,  and  orna- 
mental garden  iron  and  wire  work  of  every  description.  Send 
(or  Illustrated  catalogue.  Also  kennel  railing  and  poultry 
fencing.  Ask  for  separate  lists. — Boultok  &  Paul,  Ltd., 
Manufacturers,  Norwich. 


STORING    VEGETABLES    AND    FRUITS: 

with  chapters  on  "  Drying  in  the  Oven  and  by  the  Kitchen 
Fire."  By  Herbert  Cowley  (Editor  of  The  Garden).  9d. 
net,  by  post  lid. — PubUshed  at  the  Offices  of  "  Country 
Life,"  Ltd..  20.  Tavistock  Street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 

RIVERS'   FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  VINES, 

Figs,  Oranges  and  Orchard  House  trees  are  ot  flrst-class 
quality,  and  a  large  and  select  stock  Is  always  on  view. 
Inspection  Invited.  Price  list  post  free  on  application. — 
TH08.  RiTEES  &  SON,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbrldgeworth,  Herts. 

BATH'S   DAHLIAS,     BEGONIAS,     CHRY- 

SANTHEMUMS.  AND  BEDDING  PLANTS.— New  Spr.ng 
List  is  now  ready,  and  wi  I  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 
^Dept.  E.),  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  The  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech. 


WM.   DUNCAN  TUCKER   &  SONS,  LTD., 

Lawrence  Eoad,  South  Tottenham,  N.  16. — Conservatories, 
Whiter  Gardens,  Vineries.  Peach  Houses,  Portable  Build- 
ings, etc. 


SUTTON  S  SWEET  WILLIAMS. 


Sutton's  Pink  Beauty 
Sutton's  Scarlet 
Sutton's  Pink  Shades 
Sutton's  Giant  White 
Sutton's  Harlequin  . 
Sutton's  Rich  Crimson 
Sutton's  Superb,  mixed 


per  packet  1/6  &  1/-. 
1/6  &  II: 
1/6  &  1/-. 

1/-. 

Od. 

6d. 
1/6  A  I/-. 


POST   FREE. 

"  I  take  the  opportunity  of  expressing  my  satisfii{-tion 
with  Sutton's  Scarlet  Sweet  William.  My  employers  have 
been  very  pleased  and  wish  me  to  grow  them  on  a  larger 
scale.  I  have  repeatedly  been  asked  the  name  of  the  variety. 
Looking  at  the  bed  from  a  distance  the  effect  is  superb." — 
iVIr.  C.  G.  Sibley,  Gardener  to  F.  Jeffery,  Esq. 


SUTTON  &  SONS,  THE  KING'S  SEEDSMEN,  READING. 


NOW     IS     THE     TIME     TO      ORDER.— 

KELWAY'S  CELEBRATED  HARDY  PLANTS  AND 
HYBRID  GLADIOLI,  PAEONlES,  DELPHINIUMS, 
PYRETHRUMS,  PHLOXES,  LUPINES,  ETC.,  many  of 
wliich  can  still  be  planted  ;  others  will  be  sent  at  the  proper 
time  for  planting. 

As  our  stocks  have  been  considerably  depleted  by  the 
unprecedented  rush  of  this  season,  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
early  orders,  so  that  our  many  customers  may  not  be  dis- 
appointed. 

Write  now  for  price  lists  to  the  retail  plant  dept.,  KELWAY 
and  SON,  "  The  Royal  Horticulturists,"  Langport,  Somerset. 


DOBBIE    &     CO.,     ROYAL    SEEDSMEN, 

Edhiburgh,  wiU  send  a  copy  of  their  1920  Catalogue  and 
Guide  to  Gardening  free.  If  this  Paper  U  mentioned. 


SOW  NOW BATH'S  EMPRESS  PANSIES, 

as  grown  for  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Frogmore ;  the 
richest  and  largest  flowering  strain  ot  Pansies  extant. 
Per  packet,  2/6  and  1/6,  post  free,  for  cash  with  order. — 
R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.  (Dept.  E.),  The  Floral  Farms   Wisbech. 


DYOWEED,     NON       POISONOUS     WEED 

KILLER. — Used  In  powder  form  or  dissolved  in  water ;  a 
safe,  effective  and  economical  powder.  In  tins,  to  make 
7  galls,  solution,  2/6  ;  15  galls.,  4/6  ;  25  galls.,  6/6  ;  75  galls., 
13/6  ;  500  galls.,  65/- ;  1,000  galls.,  110/-.  Carriage  extra 
on  first  three  sizes  ;  larger  quantities  special  quotations. 
Obtainable  from  seedsmen,  ironmongers,  stores,  etc. — 
Manufacturers,  Hawker  &  Botwood,  Ltd.,  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Chemists,  50.  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.G.  3. 


BIRD    SCARERS.      Keep    the  birds    from 

your  raspberries,  strawberries,  seedlings,  etc.,  with  our 
scarers.  Simple,  effectual  and  lasting.  Always  glistening 
and  chiming.  3  for  1/6;  1  doz.,  4/-;  3  doz.,  11/-.— J.  F., 
Welbank,  Banbury. 


FRUIT    GROWING    FOR     BEGINNERS — 

By  F.  W.  Harvey.  140  pages.  40  illustrations.  1/3  net ; 
(loth  1/11  net;  postage  4d.  extra. — Published  at  the  Offices 
of  "  Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20.  Tavistock  Street.  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  2. 

ROCK  PLANTS,  best  varieties,  inexpensive  ; 

list  free. — Marion  Gledstanes,  Fardross,  Clogher,  Tyrone. 


JAMES  GRAY,  LTD.,  Builder  of  Conser- 
vatories, Greenhouses,  etc.,  and  Heating  Eneineera,  Danvera 
Street.  Chelsea,  London,  S,W.  3.  Wire,  Gray,  201,  Western, 
London.    Telephone  :  Western,  201. 

BIRDS'   BATHS,  GARDEN    VASES,   SUN- 

DIALS,  NESTING  BOXES.  Catalogue  (No.  4)  free — 
MOOETON,  5,  Thornton  Avenue,  Chlswick. 


ROCKERY   PLANTS   SPECIALITY.— Write 

for  descriptive  list,  free.— TEERT  LBB,  16,  Morden    Eoad. 
Stechford,  Birmingham. 


GARDEN     AND     TENNIS     NETS.  —  Best 

iin.  salmon  twine,  6d. ;  do.  cotton,  od.  ;  lin.,  4id.  sq.  yd. 
Netting,  tanned,  SOvds  by  4yds,  23yds.  by  Syds.,  100yds. 
by  2yds.,  27/6  pad. ;  carriage  paid,  passenger  train. — «  . 
OLIVER' Allen,  Net  Maker,  Porthleven,  Cornwall. 


IV. 


THE    GARDEN. 


[June   12,   1920. 


THE  REGAL  IRIS 

No  flower  in  the  Herbaceous  Garden  gives  more  distinction  than  the  Flag  Iris,  and  the  breeder's  skill  has 
in  no  direction  been  more  happily  exercised  than  in  these  gorgeous  flowers.  We  stronglv  recommend  planting 
just  after  they  have  flowered  at  the  end  of  June  and  July,  and  we  offer  the  following  selection  of  the  choicest 
varieties. — Collection  No.  1  includes  the  most  beautiful  of  the  older  Standard  sorts.  Collection  No.  2  has 
those  of  more  modern  origin.     Collection"  De  Luxe  "  contains  the  cream  of  recent  introductions. 


COLLECTION   No.   1. 

Dulse  of  York  ,  lilac,  suffused  deep  rose. 

Hector,  pale  yellow,  deep  velvet  crimson. 

Honourable,  yellow,  falls  deep  brown. 

Jacquiniana,  coppery  crimson,  falls  deep  reddish  purple. 

Mme.  Chereau,  white,  fringed  blue. 

Odoratissima,  pale  blue,  falls  soft  lavender. 

Peter  the  Great,  light  blue,  falls  violet  blue. 

Lady  Seymour,  white,  suffused  blue,  falls  veined  deep  purple. 

Miss  Maggie,  greyish  lilac,  falls  suffused  claret. 

Dorothea,  pale  blue  with  dark  blotches. 

Atropurpurea,  deep  violet. 

Dolphine,  rich  blue,  falls  violet. 

One  each  of  above  for  18/- 1  ,        i  ■      , 

jliree        ,  30/-  r  ^"lagc  '>n<l  Packing  free. 

COLLECTION    No.   2. 

Blue  Boy,  violet,  falls  purplish  violet. 

Helge,  pale  sulphur  yellow,  falls  deeper  yellow,  orange  beard. 

lugebourg,  white,  falls  smoky  white,  orange  beard. 

Mithras,  pale  yellow,  falls  reddish  violet. 

Mrs.  Beuthe,  white  suffused  blue,  falls  wliite  crimped  pale  blue. 

Kitty  Reuthe,  wliite  edged  blue. 

Walhalla,  heliotrope,  falls  deep  violet,  pale  at  edge,  yellow 
beard. 

Dalmatica,  pale  blue. 

Prosper  Laugier,  bronze  red.  falls  purple  violet. 

Albert  Victor,  pale  blue,  falls  soft  lavender. 

Crimson  King,  reddish  violet. 

Karput,  beautiful  violet,  falls  purple. 

One  each  of  the  above  for  15/-  i  carriage  and  packing 
Three         ,,         .,         ..  40/-]  free. 

DE   LUXE   COLLECTION. 

Shelford  Giant,  pale  yellow,  falls  creamy  with  orange  blotch. 

Os.siana,  soft  yellow,  falls  wine  red. 

Assyrie,  white  suffused  witli  lilue. 

Crusader,  light  clear  blue,  falls  deeper  shade  violet  blue. 

Ed.  Michel,  wine  red. 

Isoline,  lilac,  falls  purplish  mauve,  yellow  beard. 

Lohengrin,  pink  flowers. 

Monsignor,  self  violet,  falls  same  shade. 

W.  Wilks,  pale  blue. 

Emperor  Orientalis,  bluish  violet  flowers. 

Mrs.  Allen  Gray,  pale  pink. 

Ringdove  pale  lavender  violet. 

One  each  of  the  above  for  £1    15    0'      carriage  at  d 
Three        ,,        ,,        „  £4    0    0 1      packing  free. 

Those  who  only  know  the  Iris  of  20  years  ago  will  find  this 
collection  a  revelation  of  the  possibilities  of  these  most  ex- 
quisite flowers. 


GEORGE   BUNYARD  &  CO.,  Ltd.,    ROYAL   NURSERIES,  MAIDSTONE 


DONARD  NURSERY  GO. 


pi. 


(JAMES  OOEY,  Sole  Proprietor). 

Deutzia  Wilsonii 
Elaeagnus  aurea  media 

„       Fredrichsenii  variegata 
„       macrophylla 
„  „  ferruginea 

Enkianthus  cernus    . . 

,,       Japonicus 
EMBOTHRIUM  COCCINEUM     . . 
Erica  Australis        _  . . 

,,     lusitanica  (syn.  codonoides  . . 
„     Mediterraneana 
„     Veitchii 
ESCALLONIA    DONARD   SEEDLING 
„       Langleyensis 
Phillipiana 
EXJCKYPHIA    CORDIFOLIA 

V>     'PINN.\TIFOLIA  ..     " 

.,    ■  fl. 

Eugenia  apiculata 

TJgni    .... 

Fagus  Cunninghamii . . 

purpurea 
Feijoa  Sellowiana 
Gr-evillea  rosmarinif olia - 
.,      sulphurea 

thymifolia     .  . 
GUEVINA    AVELLANA      . 
Hydrangea,  in  best  varieties 
Hypericum  patulum  Henryii 
Juniperus  Chinensis  aurea    . . 
„      padiy  phlaea 
„      Virginiana  variegata.- 
Ledum  palustre 

LEPTOSPERMUM  CHAPMANII  '  '.'. 

..,       Boscawenii    . . 

Nichollii        . .         . .  . .         '  ' 

Seedlings  (red  flowered) 
LOMATIA   PINNATIFOLIA 
Ligustrum  Henryii    . . 

Lonicera  ligustrina  Yunnanense  (fine  blue  berries 
Myrtus  obcordata      . . 
Olearia  Chathamica  . .  . .  . .  . .  ' 

Haastii  . .  . .  . .  . .  ' 

,,      ilhclfolia  (true) 
,,       macrodonta  . . 
semi-dentata  . 
„       Solandri 
steliulata 


1/6  to  2,6;    15/- 


..    3/6 

. .    2/6 

.  .    2/6 

.  .    3/6 

.     3/6  to  7/fi 

.     2/6  to  3/6 

.  7/6  to  10/6 

.  2/6  to  10  6 

..    2/6 

.  2/6  to  3/6 

..    2,6 

.  .    3/6 

.  3/6  to  15/- 

.  .    2,'6 

.  .    2/6 

.  5/-  to  30/- 

.  3/6  to  42/- 

10,'6  to  42/- 

.     2/6  to  3/6 

.  .    2/6 

.'.'  3/6 
.     2/6  to  5/- 

..    2/6 

..    2/6 

..  3/6 
.  7/6  to  30/- 
to  27/6  doz. 

..  2/6 
.  5/-  to  10/6 
10/6  to  21/- 
.  3/6  to  15/- 
.  2/6  to  7,6 
.  3/6  to  7/6 
.  3/6  to  7/6 
.  3/6  to  7/6 
.  3/6  to  7/6 
.  5,-  to  21/- 

..  2/6 
)  ..3/6 

.  2/6  to  5/- 
10/6  to  30/- 

..  2/6 
.     2/6  to  7/6 

.  .  2/6 
.  7/6  to  10/6 
,  .  .  2/6 
.     1/6  to  2/6 


Most  of  the  plants  offered  are  large,  many  of  them 
specimens.  To  be  continued. 

Phoneie.  NEWCASTLE,  co.  DOWN. 


fSANITAS"  Powder 

INSURES  YOUR  CHOPS 

Against  SLUGS,  WORMS,  RATS, 
MICE,  CATS  and  BIRDS. 

Large  and  small  tins  and  In  bags, 

of     all     Chemists,     Stores      and 

Nurserymen. 

THE  SANITAS  CO.,  Ltd. 
Limehouse,   London,  E.14. 

Awarded  Medaf.at  Royal  Horticultural 
Exhibition,  1911. 


Me? 


WITH'S 

,:   ^^  HEREFORD.    ^  ^"^ 

FAMOUS     FOR    45     YEAH-> 


Sapply  MANURE  thai  sum  all  CROPS  and  SOILS  A  oi» 
tomer  u«it  56  lbs.  and  WON  41  PRIZES  oulot^l  EXM1BIT3 
Trial  Packets,  1/4  ;  Bags,  14  lb  .  3/6  ,  2*  lb  .  J). ;  M)%.  UH 

per  cwt .  24/-       All  Orders  Carnage  Pali 


Specialilu 

"AQUATICS" 

V.  N.  GAUNTLETT  &  CO.,  LTD. 

(Japanese    Nurseries).    CHIDDINGFOLD.    Surrey. 


Cheap  Flower  Seeds  for  sowing  in 
open  ground  or  cold  frames  this 
month  to  provide  plants  for  next 
year.  A  very  small  outlay  in 
seeds  will  give  great  results  in 
nice  plants. 

ANEMONE,  St.  Brigid,  very  fine 
strain,  6d.  packet. 

AQUILEGIA,  Pearson's  long- 
spurred  strain,  very  fine,  6d. 
and  1/-. 

G.ilLL.iRDIA,  fine  perennial 
for  cutting,  %d. 

L  UP  IN  US  arboreus  SnoivOueen, 
fine  tree  Lupin,  6d. 
POLYANTHUS  PRIMROSE, 
Pearson's  select  mixed,  6d,  and 
I/-,'  Munftead  strain,  very  large 
flowers  and  fine  trusses,  colours 
from  white  to  deepest  orange 
yellow,  6d.  and  1/-. 

WALLFLOWERS,  Belvoir 
Castle,  Yellow,  Blood  Red,  Cloth 
of  Gold,  Eastern  Queen,  Fire 
King  {neiv),  6d.  Golden  Tom 
Thumb,  Harbinger  {deep  red, 
early).  Primrose  Dame,  Ruby 
Gem,  Ruby  Violet  {very  distinct), 
Vulcan  {the  finest  deep  red). 
Single,  mixed,  all  3d.  and  6d. 
per  pkt.,  with  exception  of  Fire 
King,  DOUBLE,  finest  mixed, 
6rf.  and  1/-. 

/.  if.  Pearson  &■  Sons,  Ltd., 
Estab.  1782.        Lowdham,  Notts. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 
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TH  E  lack  of  ventilation  within  the  tents 
at  the  Chelsea  Show  is  the  subject  of 
complaint  from  many  readers,  and 
in  the  interests  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  it  is  hoped  that  the 
Cotmcil  will  make  better  arrangements  at  future 
exhibitions  for  the  comfort  of  both  exhibitors 
and  visitors.  To  many  the  Show,  instead  of 
being  a  pleasure,  was  a  great  disappointment 
owing  to  the  melting  heat  and  foul  air  within  the 
tents.  The  subject  is  referred  to  in  our  correspond- 
ence pages,  and  the  following  letter  may  be  taken 
as  typical  of  a  number  we  have  received 

"  A  Spoilt  Show. 

"  It  is  certainly  due  that  someone  should  ask 
who  is  responsible  for — and  on  behalf  of  Fellows 
of  the  Royal  Horticultirral  Society,  visitors  and 
exhibitors,  protest  against — the  lack  of  ventilation 
of  the  tents  at  the  Chelsea  Show.  In  doing  this  I 
would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  I  in  no  way  blame 
the  permanent  officials,  who,  as  always,  managed 
things  so  well ;  but  there  is  something  very 
■(vrong  when  such  an  important  item  is  overlooked 
and  the  atmosphere  within  the  tents  so  bad  that 
ladies  fainted  and  even  strong  gardeners  used  to 
hothouses  became  wan  and  drawn  in  the  face. 
It  is  certainly  curious  with  a  Council  composed 
of  so  many  good  business  men  that  they  fail  to 
obtain  suitable  tents  for  what  should  be  the 
premier  horticultural  show  in  the  world.  A  trip 
to  some  of  our  best  provincial 
shows  in  the  Midlands  or  North 
might  enlighten  them  as  to 
what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
a  properly  ventilated  tent  ! 
Could  not  the  walks  have 
been  sprinkled  to  keep  down  the 
dust  which  spoilt  the  exhibits, 
as  'it  does  so  frequently  at 
the  Horticultural  Hall. — 
A  Sufferer." 

Shirley  Poppies.  — These 
Poppies,  illustrated  on  the  front 
cover,  are  among  the  most 
brilliant  denizens  of  flower-land 
in  June.  They  are  annual  flowers, 
raised  from  the  Scarlet  Poppy  of 
our  fields.  .A.  well  known  amateur 
gardener  and  contributor  to  these 
pages  was  recently  heard  to 
remark.  "  I  would  rather  have 
introduced  the  Shirley  Poppy 
than  any  flower  in  the  garden." 
We  were  pleased  to  see  the 
Rev.  W.  Wilks,  the  raiser  of 
the  Shirley  Poppy,  at  the 
recent  Chelsea  Show,  looking 
well  and  as  active  as  ever. 


The  Woodland  Tulip. — Grown  among  the 
wild  Hyacinths  and  other  plants  of  the  woodland, 
Tulipa  sylvestris  is  pretty  and  graceful  without 
being  gorgeous ;  indeed,  it  might  almost  be 
considered  the  very  embodiment  of  refinement 
and  grace,  with  its  long  and  slender  stem  and 
deep  yellow  flowers,  so  narrowly  segmented  and 
sharply  pointed  at  the  tips.  Instead  of  the  bud 
of  this  Tulip  being  thrust  stiffly  upright,  after 
the  manner  of  its  resplendent  relations  of  garden 
origin,  it  droops  over  with  a  Poppy-like  elegance, 
the  stem  gradually  assuming  the  perpendicular 
as  the  flower  expands.  The  latter,  unlike  most 
of  its  race,  has  a  pleasant  fragrance.  T.  sylvestris 
appears  to  enjoy  a  well-drained  soil,  and  it  will 
do  satisfactorily  under  deciduous  trees.  In  some 
places  it  has  a  bad  name  for  being  a  shy  bloomer, 
but  this  is  a  failing  which  can  doubtless  be  remedied 
by  a  better  understanding  of  the  plant's  require- 
ments. It  is  apt  to  die  out  or  disappear,  but 
those  plants  which  survive — usually  in  the  driest 
places — bloom  every  season. 

Arenaria  balearica.  —  This  tiny  Sandwort, 
referred  to  by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  (page  ^98) 
as  an  irrepressible  little  thug  that  should 
never  be  admitted  to  select  company,  is,  in  its 
right  place,  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most 
interesting  of  little  plants.  It  likes  a  cool, 
shady  place,  and  if  planted  at  the  base  of 
a  vertical  rock  having  these  conditions  it 
will     creep     up   it     and    soon     cover    it    with    a 


clostly  clinging  skin  of  minute  verdvu-e.  Then 
come  the  flowers — tiny  white  stars  on  inch-long, 
hair-like  stems.  They  shiver  in  the  prettiest 
way  to  a  passing  puff  of  wind  or  to  a  shower  of 
rain,  whether  from  the  clouds  or  from  a  friendly 
watering  pot. 

Rose  Pergola  at  Kew. — The  Roses  now 
flowering  on  the  pergola  at  Kew  include  Paul's 
Scarlet  Rambler,  Seagull,  Helene  (pale  flesh, 
tinted  violet),  Alberic  Barbier  (creamy  white), 
Francois  Juranville  (deep  fawn  pink).  Blush 
Rambler,  Silver  Moon  (pale  creamy  yellow), 
Tia  Rambler,  Gardenia,  Ariel,  Flora  Mitten, 
Monsieur  Desir,  Emily  Gray,  Mme.  D'Arblay, 
Eleanor  Berkeley   and  Miss   Hellyett. 

Cabbage  White  Butterfly. — A  spring  and 
simimcr  pest,  the  Large  White  (Pieris  brassicas). 
is  the  most  harmful  of  the  Cabbage  butterflies, 
and  if  not  checked  will  strip  the  plants  clean 
to  the  midribs.  The  caterpillars  are  over 
au  inch  long  with  many  black  spots  and  a 
yellow  line  down  the  back.  They  are  a  little 
hairy  and  only  take  four  weeks  to  grow  before 
changing  into  the  chrysalis,  which  may  be  foimd  on 
palings,  outhouses  or  trees.  As  these  chrysalides 
hatch  again  in  July  and  August,  and  lay  many  eggs 
in  clusters  imder  the  Cabbage  leaves  and  those  of 
other  greens,  it  is  now  we  must  be  up  against 
them  once  more,  for  these  eggs  mature  in 
September  and  on  to  the  end  of  October,  after 
which  they  turn  to  chrysalides  for  the  winter. 
The  ichneumon  fly  lays  its  eggs 
with  the  caterpillars'  and  thus 
destroys  many  of  them.  The  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  collect  and 
destroy  the  caterpillars.  If 
they  are  very  numerous,  spray 
them  with  weak  salt  and  water 
solutions.  Soot  and  lime  dusted 
over  the  plants  will  disperse 
the  pest. 


ARENARIA      BALEARICA. 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

June  r4.  —  United  Horticul- 
tural Benefit  and  Provident 
Society's  Meeting.  Bath  Gar- 
deners'   Society's   Meeting. 

June  15. — Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Fortnightly  Meeting. 
Lecture  at  3  p.m.  by  Dr.  A.  B. 
Rendle,  F.R.S.,  on  "  Plants  of 
Interest  in  the  Day's  Exhibi- 
tion." 

June  16.  —  Yorkshire  Flower 
Show  and  Gala   (three  days). 

June  ij. — Brighton,  Hove  and 
Sussex  Horticultural  Society's 
Meeting. 
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An  Alternative  for  "  Miniature  " 
as  Applied  to  Hyacinths. 

By  the   Rev.   Joseph  Jacob. 

THE  judges  (see  The  Garden,  page  251) 
who  met  last  week  at  Chelsea  had  a 
difficult  task  before  them,  for  no  fewer 
than  465  suggestions  were  sent  in  for  a 
suitable  alternative  to  the  old  term 
"  miniature"  as  applied  to  Hyacinths.  It  took  a 
long  time  to  go  through  them  all  and  appraise  their 
suitability,  but  finally  the  five  pounds  offered  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  was  awarded  to  Miss  C.  Helen 
Rottenburgh  of  Holmhurst,  Dowanhill  Gardens, 
Glasgow,  for  the  word  Cynthella.  I  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  in  full  her  interesting  letter  : 

"  Might  I  suggest  as  a  name  for  Miniature 
Hyacinths  the  word  Cynthella  ?  It  is  made 
from  the  last  syllable  of  Hyacinth  with  a  diminu- 
tive ending,  and  also  after  Cynthia,  for  which 
vide  '  Pope'  (Epistle  II,  17-20)  : 

'  Come,  then,  the  colours  and  the  ground  prepare  ! 
Dip  in  the  rainbow,  trick  her  off  in  air. 
Choose  a  firm  cloud,  before  it  fall,  and  in  it 
Catch,    ere    she    change,    the    Cynthia    of    the 
minute.' 

C.  Helen  Rottenburgh." 

Both  the  number  and  the  "  compass  "  of  the 
■competitors  surprised  us  all.  They  ranged  from 
a  garden  boy  of  fifteen  and  a  half  years,  who. 
by  the  way,  wrote  a  capital  letter  with  his  sugges- 
tion Hyacinthette  ("  What  really  is  required  is 
something  that  the  general  public  will  be  able 
to  grasp  as  meaning  and  conveying  the  fact  that 
these  Hyacinths  are  not  fully  developed  exhibition 
bulbs  and  are  really  dainty  and  useful.")  to 
famous  V.M.H.'s  whose  names  are  known  to  the 
whole  gardening  world.  These  last  proposed 
Fairy  Bells,  Liliput,  Lesser  and  Baby,  but  it  was 
ielt  that  any  word  which  would  suggest  by  associa- 
tion smallness  had  perhaps  better  be  avoided. 
Fairy  Bells  was  very  favourably  received,  but 
■somehow  Cynthella  had  such  a  pleasant  sound 
that  as  it  was  for  a  comparatively  new  style  of 
Hyacinth  that  a  name  was  required,  it  was  thought 
better  to  have  a  word  with  no  past  associations. 
The  changes  rung  on  Cynthia,  Tres  and  Hyacinth 
were  many.  Peter  Pan,  Immature,  Flapper, 
Maiden,  Fairy,  Jacinth  (J,  it  was  said,  suggested 
youth),  Liliputian,  Mignon  and  Virgin  each  came 
from  several  quarters  ;  in  fact,  more  went  for 
Immature  than  any  other  word  or  words.  One 
competitor  broke  out  into  poetry  : 

"  Seedling  Hyacinth — first,    I  suggest 
Since  you  get  your  first  bloom  from  a  seedling. 
But  if  object  be  purchaser-wheedling 
A  fanciful  title  were  best ; 

"  On  Cygnet  or  Babe  you  may  fix  ; 
(Babe   Hyacinth  sounds  quite  alluring  !) 
Or  if  the  bulbs'  age  your  ensuring 
Why  not  scientific  Point -six  ?  " 

A  great  many  diminutive  terminations  were 
sent  in.  "  Ettas "  abounded ;  "  lets "  were 
frequent,  but  there  was  only  one  "  ella,"  and  that 
"  ella  "  was  sent  in  by  the  prize-winner. 

However  the  public  may  deal  with  the  word 
Cynthella,  that  is,  whether  it  commends  itself 
to  general  approval  and  adoption  as  I  hope  it 
may  do,  the  number  and  contents  of  the  replies 
sent  in  clearly  show  that  Miniature  is  not  an  ideal 
word  to  have  been  chosen  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  has  been  used.  Three  sporting  (?)  people  sent 
in  Derby,  and  Derby  would  not  be  half  a  bad 
name  for  these  three  year  old  Hyacinths,  nor 
would  it  be  the  first  time  in  recent  years  that  the 
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great  race  has  been  requisitioned  when  gardeners 
were  hard  put  to  it  for  a  name.  Sunstar  Car- 
nation was  so  named  on  the  very  afternoon  that 
the  horse  of  that  name  won  the  great  race.  My 
suggestion  was  Green,  from  a  Michaelmas  goose 
being  usually  spoken  of  in  these  parts  as  a  green 
goose,  the  Christmas  goose  being  the  fully  developed 
bird.  But  Green  would  not  be  obvious  to  every- 
body any  more  than    Derby   would    be. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

[The    Editor    is    not    responsible  for  the   opinions 
expressed   by   corrcsporden's.) 


THE     CHELSEA    SHOW. 

By     "Anne     Amateur's"     Understudy. 

■■  A  NNE  AMATEUR,"  deplorably  prevented  by 
illness  from  having  her  usual  fling  at  the 
Show,  has  deputed  me  to  be  her  unworthy  under- 
study and  critic,  so  at  her  bidding  I  send  her  my 
notes,  via  you,  on  the  "  Chelsea  Crush  "  incase  by 
any  chance  they  may  interest  you. 

I  begin  by  grousing — and  "  Anne  Amateur  " 
would,  I  am  sure,  outvie  me  in  denunciation  of 
the  first  thing  that  met  my  horrified  gaze.  Just 
inside  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  tents — flowers 
in  a  cage,  penned  up  in  a  prison  of  wire-netting  ! 
Why,  oh  why  ?  Are  not  we  to  be  trusted  not  to 
steal  or  destroy,  and  are  the  blooms  of  so  much 
more  fabulous  value  than  all  the  others  ?  Anyway, 
I  hope  the  powers  that  be  will  not  allow  it  to  be 
a  precedent.  Do  use  your  influence  against  it. 
i\nd  (please  let  me  work  off  my  grievances  first) 
could  not  there  be  arranged  more  ventilation  in 
those  stifling  tents  ?  where,  I  am  sure,  the  poor 
flowers  suffered  as  much  as  I  did ;  and  more 
direct  exits  into  the  open  air  ? — one  could  with 
such  difficulty  escape  out  of  the  melting  heat, 
and  I  had  to  make  three  separate  attempts  at 
seeing  the  Show,  and  ended  by  not  seeing  half 
I  wanted  to  !  I  longed  to  be  a  Pressman,  or  an 
exhibitor,  to  have  seen  the  Show  without  the 
people — it  is  the  only  time  I  ever  envy  Royalty 
its  privileges  !  So  I  must  be  forgiven  my  some- 
what blurred  and  vague  impressions  and  want 
of  detail.  I  look  back  on  a  sense  of  colour  and 
loveliness  and  heavy  scents  in  the  sort  of  unreal 
amber  light  filtering  through  the  canvas,  under 
which  I  think  the  colours  never  really  do  them- 
selves justice. 

I  loved  the  sunk  Iris  garden  of  Wallace  of 
Colchester — beautiful  velvety  blooms  and  lovely 
colours — amber,  mauve,  primrose  and  purple, 
and  white  just  washed  over  with  a  tint  of  mauve  ; 
and  all  among  them  the  drooping  lavender  sprays 
of  Nepeta  Mussini.  (In  parenthesis,  have  you 
ever  seen  it  mixed  with  that  gorgeous  double 
scarlet  Geum  ?  I  had  it  last  week-end  in  an  old 
mason  bowl  patterned  in  faded  scarlets  and  blues, 
and  in  the  cottage  dining-room,  standing  on  an 
old  oak  refectory  table,  against  the  dim  panelled 
walls  and  rush-carpetted  floor,  it  looked  a 
dream  !) 

But  this  is  not  the  Show.  I  was  on  business 
bent,  and  fell  to  the  Irises,  but  my  first  very 
decided  choice  was  promptly  cancelled — of  a 
lovely  mauve  with  drooping  petals  of  veined 
purple  velvet — when  I  found  it  was  £5  5s.  for 
one  root !  Rather  beyond  my  modest  cottage 
garden  ! 

Next,  stately  masses  of  Rhododendrons  ;  and 
I  made  a  mental  note  of  Michael  Waterer  to  add 
to    my    bank.     The    masses    of    that    fairy-like 
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Cineraria  (stellata,  isn't  it  ?)  always  fascinate 
me,  and  the  tall  spires  of  pink  Clarkia  do  set 
it  off  ;  and,  oh  ]  the  pile  of  Salpiglossis — huge 
velvet  trumpets  of  every  imaginable  colour, 
taking  me  back  to  my  childhood  in  far-away 
lands  where  I  grew  them  outdoors.  None  of  these 
can  I  attempt,  but  I  admired  Sutton's  grouping  ; 
though  I  cannot  admire  the  huge  artificial-looking 
Begonias,  for  all  the  world  as  if  they  were  made 
of  wax,  or  carved  out  of  Turnips  and  coloured 
vividly. 

Outdoors  for  a  breath  of  air  and  a  peep  at  the 
rock  gardens,  refreshing  with  the  rimning  water 
and  charming  arrangements  and  grouping,  but 
all  too  newly  planted  to  give  me  the  "  really 
truly "  feeling.  Then  I  succumbed  to  the 
temptation  of  an  old  sundial  to  put  at  the  end 
of  my  Box-edged  path  (and  should  it  be  Box 
hedged  ?).  Such  a  jolly  one,  really  old  with 
leaden  top,  and  it  will  only  "  count  the  sunny 
hours  "  ! 

After  that  extravagance,  back  to  the  tents  to 
be  charmed  anew  by  the  beauty  and  fragrance 
of  the  new  hardy  Allwoodii,  neither  Pink  nor 
Carnation,  and  to  annex  the  latest  colour,  Rufus, 
a  delicious  old  rose,  a  little  reminiscent,  though 
more  vivid  than  Stevenson's  Bacchus  Sweet  Pea 
which  attracted  me  so  last  year,  but  it  may  fade 
to  rather  a  sad-looking  colour,  I  fear. 

Sweet  Peas  are  one  of  my  manias,  so  I  never 
miss  a  visit  to  Dobbie,  though  it  seems  absurd 
to  be  buying  next  year's  seeds  when  this  year's 
plants  are  barely  a  foot  high  as  yet !  And  I 
promptly  set  my  heart  on  the  lovely  new  seedlings 
which  as  yet  are  not  available,  and  had  to  solace 
mir'self  instead  with  Antirrhinums,  beautiful 
glowing  pinks  and  rose,  apricots  and  scarlet 
and  mauve — not  a  bit  like  the  old  Snap- 
dragons of  my  childhood  in  which  we  used 
to  imprison  flies.  I  confess  that  I  still  want 
to  pinch  their  throats  to  make  them  open  their 
mouths  ! 

Bolton's  two  new  Sweet  Peas  bear  out  their 
names  of  Picture,  delicate  salmon  and  pink  (I 
have  a  lovely  bowl  of  them  in  front  of  me),  and 
Glory,  a  vivid  rosy  cherry  ;  but  the  one  1  coveted 
most  was  again  an  unnamed  seedling — such  a 
gem  of  pink  and  mauve  and  apricot,  all  softly 
blended. 

Past  a  bank  of  magnificent  Orchids,  beyond 
my  humble  ken — they  leave  me  cold  ;  past  gaudy 
masses  of  bloated  Calceolarias,  which  I  cannot 
bear.  Their  puffed-out  speckled  pouches  repel 
me,  I  do  not  know  why ;  but  I  stopped  at  Mr. 
Miller's  for  some  of  his  brilliant  Heucheras.  I 
have  not  been  successfid  in  growing  them  up  till 
now,  but  could  not  resist  another  attempt.  And 
just  at  the  doorway  a  lovely  mass  of  Oriental 
Poppies  in,  to  me,  wonderful  new  colours — claret, 
rose  and  salmon — attracted  me  immensely  ;  so 
did  Kelway's  gorgeous  single  Paeonies  and 
Pyrethrums. 

But  there  was  too  much  to  see,  and  after  three 
separate  visits,  I  still  feel  that  the  morrow  will 
find  me  again  wending  my  way  Chelseawards 
for  a  final  "  gloat."  Now  I  have  probably  missed 
out  all  the  things  that  "Anne"  would  have 
pounced  on — and  shan't  I  hear  of  it ! — Lucy. 


GERANIUM     ANEMON^FOLIUM. 

QOME  months  ago  I  stated  in  these  columns 
that  I  thought  that  this  fine  species  was  a 
biennial,  but  find  now  that  it  is  a  true  perennial, 
as  Mr.  E.  C.  Buxton  assured  me  it  was.  Can 
any  reader  give  me  any  information  as  to  the 
origin  of  this  plant  ?  I  have  searched  books  and 
catalogues,  and  fail  to  find  any  references  to  it. 
It    is    certainly    a    remarkable    plant,    the    most 
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beautiful,  I  think,  of  all  the  hardy  members  of 
its  race,  a  plant  that  blooms  profusely  from  raid- 
summer  to  November,  and  whose  foliage  is  a 
delight  the  winter  through.  Indeed,  this  winter 
foliage  is  one  of  the  most  distinctive  and  curious 
characteristics  of  G.  anemonajfolium.  Mr.  Robin- 
son might  call  the  plant  "  winter-leafing,"  for 
1.0  sooner  have  the  bold  flower-stems  died  down 
than  the  broad,  sappy  and  glossy  green.  Palm- 
like leaves  begin  to  appear.  Singly  or  in  pairs 
they  are  thrust  out  of  the  crown  of  the  plant  in 
a  succession  which  extends  from  late  autumn 
until  the  flowering  season  begins  again.  Only 
the  very  severest  weather  checks  this  leafage, 
and  hard  frost  may  singe  the  plant  a  little.  But, 
with  the  coming  of  a  thaw,  the  growth  goes  on 
again  as  cheerfully  as  ever,  and  I  can  call  to  mind 
at  the  moment  no  other  plant  which  maintains 
this  ceaseless  activity  year  in  and  year  out. 
G.  anemonsefolium  never  rests.  Here  it  sets 
seed  freely,  and  these  come  up  about  the  parent 
plant.  They  take  with  me  three  years  to  come 
to  the  flowering  stage,  and  all  that  time  they, 
like  their  parents,  cease  not  to  put  forth  fresh 
leaves  and  dispose  of  old  ones. — A.  T.  J.,  North 
Wales. 

[This  plant  is  a  native  of  Madeira,  and  is  a  sub- 
shrubby  perennial.  Lowe  in  his  "  Flora  of  the 
Canary  Islands  "  says  :  "  G.  anemonEefolium  is 
one  of  the  chief  ornaments  in  woods  and  ravines 
on  the  rocks  and  banks,  which  it  profusely  clothes 
in  many  places,  and  enlivens  with  its  bright  green 
lucid  foliage  and  fine  rose  purple  flowers,  varying 
in  intensity  of  colour,  often  pale,  but  never  white. 
The  plant  continues  flowering  in  long  succession 
through  the  summer,  and  here  and  there  indeed 
at  almost  all  seasons."  It  is  evidently  a  variable 
plant,  as  it  has  at  various  times  received  the 
names  of  G.  palmatum  and  G.  leevigatum.  The 
name  G.  Lowei  is  another  synonym,  a  purely 
garden  name  which  has  never  been  published, 
and  is  not  mentioned  in  Lowe's  Flora.  This 
species  is  only  hardy  in  the  more  sheltered  portions 
of  the  country. — Ed.] 

FUCHSIA     JEANNE     D'ARC. 

TT  is  unfortunate  when  an  old  and  well  established 
name  of  any  flower  is  used  for  a  new  variety, 
as  this  is  sure  to  cause  a  great  deal  of  confusion. 
There  was  a  Fuchsia  Jeanne  d'Arc  sent  out  by 
M.  Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  in  the  early  eighties  of  the 
last  century,  and  grown  for  many  years  in  this 
country.  This  was  a  very  pleasing  variety  with 
double  blossoms.  Now,  I  take  it  from  the  article 
on  page  220  there  is  another  bearing  the  same 
name,  but  quite  distinct  from  the  older  kind. 
As  the  raiser  of  the  variety  Elsa  I  am  enabled 
to  say  that  it  is  not  a  French  sort,  but  was  raised 
in  England.  In  a  selection  of  half  a  dozen 
varieties  your  correspondent  "  C.  M.  B."  might 
surely  have  included  one  with  a  pure  white  tube 
and  sepals  and  a  coloured  corolla,  as  flowers  of 
that  tint  are,  by  some  at  least,  admired  above 
all  the  others.  I  refer  to  such  varieties  as  the  old 
Mrs.  Marshall  and  Lady  Heytesbury.  Avalanche, 
which  is  referred  to  as  a  large  double-flowered 
variety  with  a  purple  corolla,  is  a  good  old  sort. 
It  also  furnishes  a  marked  illustration  of  the 
confusion  attending  two  varieties  of  the  same 
name,  for  a  second  form  with  a  double  white  corolla 
was  sent  out  at  about  the  same  time,  also  bearing 
the  name  of  Avalanche.  I  had.  then,  charge  of 
a  large  collection  of  Fuchsias  in  a  nursery,  and 
great  was  the  confusion  caused  by  two,  at  that 
time,  popular  varieties  with  the  same  name.  As 
a  good  companion  to  the  dark  Avalanche  recom- 
mended by  your  correspondent  I  would  name 
Artus,  with  a  large  double  white  corolla  ;  while 
a  very  beautiful  kind  with  a  single  white  corolla 


is  Cadmus.  The  different  varieties  of  Fuchsias 
are  so  interesting  that  when  one  picks  out  select 
varieties  the  difficulty  is  to  know  when  to  stop. 
— H.  P. 

"  MY     SALAD     DAYS,      WHEN     I     \VAS 

GREEN   IN   JUDGMENT." 

TN  these  glad  spring  days,  and  with  the  summer 
coming  on  the  wing,  we  are  all  of  us  more  or 
less  surely  "  In  our  salad  days,"  but  happily  it 
does  not  follow  that  we  are  "  green  in  judgment  "  ; 
and  this  suggests  Lettuces,  Cucumbers,  Tomatoes, 
Watercress,  Spring  Onions,  and  a  host  of  other 
little  things  we  call  "  salading,"  so  that  a  first- 
rate  old  recipe  for  mayonnaise  sauce  will  not  be 
out  of  place  in  The  G.4RDE>j.  "  Take  th«  yolks 
of  eggs  two  in  Bason,  add  salad  oil  (of  the  best) 
drop  by  drop,  stirring  all  the  while  until  it  thickens, 
then  add  made  mustard,  castor  sugar,  salt  and 
vinegar  (best)  to  taste — Stir  all  well  together, 
then  add  a  little  cream  or  milk. — Always  stir  the 
contents  one  way — a  wooden  spoon  is  best." — 
H.   C.   P. 

DUNEDIN     MUNICIPAL     GARDENS, 
NEW     ZEALAND. 

'T'HE  accompanying  illustration  depicts  a  portion 

of  the  Rose  garden  in  the  Dunedin  Municipal 

Gardens,   New  Zealand,   prepared  from  a   photo- 


flowers,  like  the  plant  recently  exhibited  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Roycl  Horticultural  Society  uoder 
the  name  of  A.  alpina  grandiflora.  Two  other- 
forms  with  yellow  flowers  and  named  A.  sulphurea- 
and  A.  apiifolia  respectively  correspond  in  au 
mea?iire  with  the  above  two,  except  in  the  colour 
of  the  flowers  with  other  minor  differences.  A. 
sulphurea  generally  has  finely  cut  foliage.  The- 
flowers  of  A.  apiifolia  arc  large,  measuring  i  J  incifuzs; 
to  2i  inches  across  when  expanded.  All  the 
forms  are  of  easy  culture,  provided  the  sci! 
is  deep  and  moist.  They  are  usually 
associated  with  rock  plants,  but  grow  quite 
well  in  the  herbaceous  border,  where  their 
foliage  l.^oks  handsome,  even  after  the  plants 
go   out    of   bloom. — H. 

THE     DOUBLE     FLOWERED     WILD 
CHERRY. 

TT  is  difficult  to  say  why  this  extremely  handsome 
Cherry  is  not  more  common  than  it  is  (see 
page  242).  Judging  from  my  observations  the 
tree  has  many  competitors  for  favour  in  the 
gardens  of  villadom,  where  space  is  usually 
restricted.  One  of  these  is  the  common  form  of 
the  Japanese  Cherry  (Prunus  serrulata)  with 
double,  pale  rosy  flowers.  I  have  seen  both 
of  these  Cherries  in  private,  gardens  this  year, 
and  would  advance  the  plea  that  they  are  often 
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graph  taken  during  a  vacation  in  the  South  Island 
last  January.  The  gardens  are  under  the  capable 
management  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Tannock,  and  were  well 
worth  visiting,  the  Roses  in  particular  making 
a  very  fine  show.  While  in  the  South  I  travelled 
the  Milford  Track,  "  the  finest  walk  in  the  world  " 
[vide  New  Zealand  Tourist  Department),  covering 
on  foot  some  seventy  miles  of  diversified  alpine 
scenery  and  making  the  acquaintance  in  their 
natural  habitat  of  many  of  our  alpine  and  sub- 
alpine  flora,  including  Ranunculus  Lyallii, 
Celmesias,  Ourisia  and  Bulburella  at  their  best, 
besides  the  best  display  I  have  yet  seen  of  Todeas 
and  f.ther  fine  Ferns. — A.  E.  Grindrod,  Atickland, 
Xeuj  Zealand. 

ANEMONE    ALPINA. 

npAKING  its  subspecies  and  varieties  this  varies 
from  4  inches  to  2  feet  in  height  in  a  wild 
state,  and  grows  in  Alpine  meadows  or  on  the 
margins  of  high  mountain  torrents.  The  flowers 
are  white,  tinted  with  bluish  or  violet  on  the 
back  of  the  sepals.  There  is  a  very  robust  form 
named   A.    rtyrrhidifolia,    with   large   leaves   and 


plfnted  in  front  gardens,  where  they  soon  get 
too  tall  or  wide  for  their  allotted  space.  The 
knife  is  then  drastically  applied,  and  the  owner 
soon  says  farewell  to  the  health  and  beauty  of 
the  tree.  Apart  from  this,  if  anyone  keeps  his 
eyes  about  him  while  travelling  by  any  of  the 
main  roads  leading  from  the  metropolis,  country- 
wards,  and  for  miles  at  a  stretch,  he  will  note 
that  P\Tus  floribunda,  P.  f.  atrosanguinea,  the- 
Laburnum,  single  and  double  Hawthorns  in  pink, 
rose  and  scarlet  shades  jostle  and  crowd  one 
another  for  a  share  of  the  space.  White  Hawthorns 
in  gardens  and  in  the  wild  state  have  been  flowering 
more  or  less  since  the  third  week  of  March,  and 
were  at  their  best  during  the  second  and  third 
week  of  May,  but  rusticating  toNvnsfolk  left 
them  severely  alone,  while  they  ravaged  the 
Laburnum  and  the  Bluebells  in  the  woods  in 
the  later  stages.  All  this  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  masses  most  appreciate  colour  and 
brightness.  Time  was  when  I  regarded  a 
large  tree  of  the  single  Cherry  a  magnifice.it 
object    in    the     landscape,    but    I    still    admire 
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EXOTIC      WEEDS 


Bv     SIR     HERBERT 


NATTVE  weeds,  e.g.,  Couch  Grass,  Dande- 
lions,   Bishop  weed,    Groundsel,   Sorrel 
(which  in  Scotland  we  call  "  Soorocks  "), 
and   Plantain,   are    quite  enough   trial 
to   temper    and   industry   without    the 
addition   of   exotics.     Afflicted   as    I    am  by   the 
consequence  of  having  in  bygone  years  of   much 
ardour    and    less    experience    introduced    certain 
plants    to    the    garden,    either    purchased    frtm 
nurserymen    or    received    as    gifts    from    friends, 
it  occiurs  to  me  that  a  word  of  timely  warning 
may  save  incipient  amateurs  from  trouble  in  the 
future.     The   subject  has  been  brought  painfully 
home   to   me   by   the   destruction   wrought    on    a 
■Colony  of  Lady's  Slipper  (Cypripedium  Calceolusi 
-which  has  occupied  a  sheltered  bay  in  a  border 
of    shrubs    for    more    than    thirty    years.     There 
■were   about   a   score   of  clumps  which   threw   up 
magnificent    trusses    of    bloom    May    after    May 
until  this  year,  when  to  my  dismay  I  found  not 
a    score    of    flowering    stems    all    told.     Taking 
advantage    of    the    disturbed    state    of    Europe, 
Lily  of  the  Valley  has  invaded  the  sanctuary  and 
strangled  with  its  matted  roots  the  precious  Orchid. 
Anyone  who  has  striven  to  remove   Lily  of  the 
Vallev  from  a  place  whereof  it  has  taken  possession 
must  know  that  it  is  no  light  labour,  and  that  it 
is   well   nigh   impossible    to   deliver    unhurt    such 
plants  as  hav'e  been  caught  in  the  deadly  embrace. 
Some  may  consider  Lily  of  the  Valley  as  good  a 
thing  as  Lady's  Slipper.     Perhaps  it  is  ;    but  my 
point  is  that  you  cannot  have  both  in  the  same 
border.     The   best   place   for   Lily   of   the   Valley 
is  in  the  woods ;   if  you  have  no  woods,  then  give 
it  an  isolated  border  to  itself. 

I  will  now  name  two  beautiful  destroyers — 
Campanula  lactiflora  and  the  Welsh  Poppy 
(Meconopsis  cambrica).  Woe  worth  the  day 
when  I  first  pi  nted  them  with  exceeding  care, 
chortling  in  my  innocence  at  ha^■ing  secured 
such  desirable  prices.  Now  if  I  had  the  last 
bit  of  either  of  them  before  me  in  the  garden 
and  a  good  fork  in  my  hand,  out  it  should  go. 
The  woodland,  again,  is  the  place  for  them : 
in  the  borders  they  are  as  one  of  the  plagues  of 
Egypt,  scattering  their  seed  far  and  wide.  When 
the  seed  lands  in  the  middle  of  some  treasure,  the 
seedling  produces  such  long,  fanlike  roots  that  it 
becomes  impossible  to  eradicate  the  robber  without 
uprooting  the  choice  plant  also. 

The  Oriental  Poppy  is  another  tjTant  that 
requires  strict  discipline.  We  cannot  forego 
its  flaming  splendour  ;  but  it  must  be  kept 
scrupulously  within  bounds,  else  many  a  fair 
flower  of  humbler  stature  will  be  crushed  out  of 
existence.  Montbretia  and  the  commoner  Alstroe- 
merias  are  terrible  spreaders,  and  should  never 
be  planted  in  a  mixed  border.  I  am  told  that  the 
Indians  of  South  America  eat  largely  of  the 
succulent  tubers  which  Alstroemeria  produces 
in  such  abundance,  but  when  I  asked  one  who  had 
travelled  much  in  that  land  whether  he  had  tried 
them  as  an  esculent,  he  replied  that  he  had  not, 
and  so  long  as  he  could  get  a  decent  Potato  he 
did  not  intend  to  do  so.  Sir  Walter  Ralegh 
was  more  enterprising. 

Another  South  American  plant,  Erigeron  mucro- 
natus ,  also  known  as  Vittadenia  triloba,  has 
established  itself  as  a  weed  in  Europe.  The 
roadside  walls  at  Cintra,  near  Lisbon,  are  covered 
with  it,  and  very  gay  it  makes  them  with  its 
myriad  daisy  flowers  ;  but  I  have  cause  to  rue 
the  day  when  I  inserted  a  root  of  it  in  the  wall 
garden  here,  for  it  has  spread  far,  roots  so  deeply 
that  it  cannot  be  eradicated  without  pulling 
down   the   wall,    and  goodness  knows  how   many 
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feebler  things  it  has  suffocated,  .^renaria  balearica 
is  also  an  irrepressible  little  thug,  and  should 
never  be  admitted  to  select  company. 

.\s  for  the  Knotweeds,  the  robust  members 
of  that  most  Protean  family  are  enough  to  drive 
one  to  despair.  It  is  fairly  impossible  to  get 
rid  of  Polygonum  cuspidatum  and  sachalinense. 
AH  that  can  be  done  is  to  hack  down  the  shoots 
as  fast  as  they  appear  above  ground. 

So  much  for  herbaceous  weeds.  Among  shrubs 
I  have  experienced  difficulty  with  two  only, 
which  I  recommend  amateius  not  to  place  among 
other    garden    plants.     One    is   a   beautiful    Rose 


latter  are  necessary  from  the  protective  stand- 
point, though  for  these  Australian  shrubs — the 
species  is  native  of  New  South  Wales — sun  and 
warmth  with  exposure  count  for  much  in  affordin.; 
colour  to  the  flowers.  The  flowers  are  of  bright 
rosy  carmine,  and'  very  effective  arranged  in 
terminal  clusters  to  the  accompaniment  of  rather 
narrow,  otherwise  typically  Rosemarj'-like  leaves. 
Sandy,  Heath-like  soil  or  peat  to  which  a  third 
of  loam  is  added  suits  the  plant  quite  well. 


WELSH     POPPY     (MECONOPSIS     C.\MBRICAI 
IN   POSSESSION  OF  A  NARROW  BORDER. 

which  came  to  us  under  the  name  of  Pink  Arches. 
Nothing  could  be  fairer  than  its  bending  sprays 
laden  with  shell  pink  bloom  :  but  it  sends  sub- 
terranean suckers  to  an  ama/ing  distance,  to 
spring  up  in  the  midst  of  things  quite  unfit  to  fight 
with  it.  The  other  is  Veronica  parviflora,  w-hereof 
I  believe  there  are  two  forms,  a  dwarf  and  a  tall 
kind.  In  itself  the  latter  is  a  very  desir  ble 
shrub,  but  it  ripens  vast  quantities  of  seed. 
Seedlings  spring  up  in  all  sorts  of  places  where 
they  are  not  wanted,  and  give  trouble  unless 
removed  while  still  quite  small. 


Grevillea  rosmarinifolia. — Only  in  favoured 
gardens  in  the  south  or  west  is  this  attractive 
evergreen  shrub  seen  to  advantage,  though  in  more 
irdand  districts  it  may  be  grown  with  a  certain 
measure  of  success  against  a  wall  or  in  sheltered 
positions  in  an  equally  sheltered  rock  garden.   Thesr; 


New  and  Choice  Daffodils 
at  Brodie  Castle 

I  HAVE  again  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
the  charming  garden  at  Brodie  Castle,  where 
"  in  the  sweet  o'  the  year  "  Daffodils  of  every 
description  may  be  seen  growing  to  perfection. 
The  past  winter  in  the  North  of  Scotland 
opened  in  impromising  fashion,  with  ccld  of  excep- 
tional severity  during  the  middle  of  November — 
37''  of  frost  were  registered.  Its  dire  effect  is 
now  visible  by  the  growths  of  all  Rambler  Roses 
being  cut  down  to  the  ground.  Clematis  montana, 
growing  on  a  wall  with  a  southern  exposui'e,  was 
killed  outright.  Since  that  date  comparatively 
mild  conditions  prevailed,  the  result  being  that  the 
Daffodil  season  was  an  early  one,  and  the  bulbs 
flowered  with  a  freedom  rarely  equalled. 

The  garden  soil  was  formed  ages  ago  by  the 
action  of  the  sea,  and  it  would  seem  especially 
to  suit  the  requirements  of  that  uncertain  and  hard- 
to-please  monarch.  King  Alfred.  Here  he  reigns 
in  all  his  glory,  bedecked  in  robes  of  bluish  green, 
and  holding  erect  a  sceptre  of  purest  gold.  Those 
who  are  unable  to  grow  his  majesty  have  a  good 
substitute  in  a  Brodie  Castle  seedling,  Ben  Alder, 
much  the  same  colour,  but  a  giant  in  strength. 

White  Trumpets,  which  are  so  popular  with 
the  general  public,  were  remarkably  fine.  White 
Emperor  and  Mrs.  Krelage,  the  aristocrats  of  this 
section,  were  represented  by  quite  a  large  number 
of  bulbs.  The  former  was  by  far  the  finer  flower. 
Both  are  potent  poUen  bearers.  A  variety  of 
outstanding  merit  was  Beersheba,  raised  by  the 
Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart.  It  has  a  nice  long  stem, 
and  is  a  well-proportioned  flower. 

In  the  Incompjirabilis  class.  Fortune,  which 
will  ever  keep  green  the  memory  of  the  late 
lamented  Walter  T.  Ware,  was  incomparable. 
The  perianth  is  lemon,  and  the  crown  of  a  glowing 
red,  which  is  more  pronounced  at  the  top  than  at 
the  bottom.  Many  experts  consider  it  the  most 
wonderful  flower  ever  raised.  It  is  generally 
believed  to  have  been  a  chance  seedling.  If  so, 
it  was  a  rare  find.  In  its  northern  home  it  was  in 
bloom  at  the  end  of  March.  Two  clumps  in  the 
best  health  were  showing  thirteen  flowers, 
borne  on  stout,  erect  22-inch  stems.  Another  fine 
variety  was  Hospodai  (King  Alfred  x  Fire- 
brand), with  a  pale  yellow  perianth  and  a  crown 
of  the  richest  orange. 

Blooms  with  red  eyes  were  gorgeous  in  their 
intensity  of  colour.  There  was  a  large  bed 
of  Firetail,  which  recently  received  an  award  of 
merit  as  a  shew  flower.  As  seen  growing,  it 
was  not  only  this,  but  a  garden  plant  of  the 
greatest  utility.  The  stems  were  nearly  2  feet 
long  ;  the  perianth  is  of  a  creamy  white,  and  the 
quite  flat  disc  is  of  deep  red  throughout.  When 
more  plentiful  every  florist  in  the  kingdom  will  be 
anxious  to  have  it.  Crimson  Braid,  Pixie  and 
Lady  Superior  were  in  extra  good  condition. 
Mozart  (the  Brodie  A.M.)  has  a  perianth  of  a  pleas- 
ing shade  of  primrose  :  the  cup  is  widely  expanded 
and  has  a  deep  yellow  centre,  with  a  red-edged 
margin.  It  is  a  fine  grower.  The  chaste  Leedsii 
were  very  beautiful.  Tenedos,  raised  by  the  Rev. 
G.  H.  Engleheart,  was  a  giant  in  flower  and  foliage. 
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White  Star,  by  reason  of  its  green  eye,  and  fine  form 
is  an  ideal  variet)'  for  vases. 

A  visit  to  tl~.e  seed-beds  revealed  flowers  of 
surpassing  loveliness,  the  result  of  the  raiser's 
fxcellent  judgment  in  selecting  flowers  likely  to 
make  good  crosses.  The  following  were  the  cream, 
but  there  were  many  others  almost  as  good. 
Pilgrimage  (Pilgrim  x  a  good  yellow  Ajax  seed- 
ling). A  yellow  Incomparibilis  of  fine  form  and 
g.eat  substance,  the  crown  of  a  deeper  colour 
than  the  perianth.  Height  22  inches.  White 
Nile  (Laughing  Water  x  Mrs.  R.  Sydenham).  A 
very  white  Leedsii  with  good  flat  perianth.  Height 
30  inches.  Athos,  an  enormous  deep  self  yellow 
Ajax,  over  5  inches  in  diameter,  the  result  of  cross- 
ing two  of  King  Alfred's  seedlings.  Plant  most 
robust,  height  2.|.  inches,  very  early,  coming  into 
bloom  midway  between  Magnificence  and  King 
.^ilfrcd.  Nevis,  a  fine  tall  white  Ajax  of  good  form, 
■with  a  touch  of  Triandrus  blood  in  it  three  or  four 
generations  back.  A  first-class  breeding  flower, 
producing  children  of  great  refinement.  Kaffir,  a 
Barrii  from  two  red-eyed  seedlings,  perianth  very 
white,  solid  deep  red  eye.  1/15,  a  pale  sulphur 
Ajax,  gjing  off  almost  white,  from  Van  Waveren's 
Giant  and  White  Maximus.  Of  very  large  size 
without  being  coarse.  Height  19  inches.  10/15, 
a  very  perfect  White  Ajax  from  Morven  x  White 
Emperor  ;  diameter  4  inches  ;  height  r5  inches. 
14/15,  very  good  pale  bicolor  Ajax,  from  Queen  of 
the  West  x  White  Empeior  ;  heigh:  22  inches  ; 
a  very  lasting  flower.  26/r5,  very  white  Ajax  from 
Morven  x  Giant  Leedsii  Seedling.  136/14,  a 
most  beautiful  pale  bicolor  Ajax  from  Findborn 
(Madame  de  GraafI  x  Lady  Bcscawen)  x  Nevis. 
29/15,  a  Leedsii-like  Incompaiabilis  with  pale 
siilphur  perianth  and  lemon  crown  ;  a  flower  of 
great  substance  and  fine  form,  from  Pilgrim  x 
Miss  Clinch;  height  21  inches.  130/14,  Mrs. 
Krelage  x  Nevis,  a  perfectly  formed  pale  bicolor 
.Ajax.  111/14  very  round  flower,  perianth  deep 
primrose,  reddish  orange  flat  eye,  from  Princess 
Mary  x  Nightingale ;  a  dusky-looking  flower. 
•697/12,  Good  late  Poet  from  Oliver  Goldsmith 
X  Socrates. 

I  am  sure  all  growers  of  choice  Daffodils  would 
like  to  know  the  secret  of  keeping  at  bay  all  insect 
pests  and  diseases  from  this  delightful  garden. 
Not  a  single  Merodon  equestris  has  been  seen 
this  season ;  no  eelworms  infest  the  soil ; 
■no  basal  rot  the  bulbs  ;  no  yellow  stripes  in  the 
■leaves ;  the  only  enemies  are  winter  and  foul 
■sveather.  J.   G.   White. 


ZONAL    PELARGONIUMS    FOR    WINTER 

BLOOMING 


FOTHERGILLA    MAJOR 

Lovers  of  uncommon  though  showy  shrubs 
■will  find  in  this  plant  much  to  interest  and  charm 
them.  Fothergilla  major  is  one  of  the  exotic 
•shrubs  recorded  as  growing  in  British  gardens 
in  1780.  It  must  have  been  lost  to  cultivation 
for  a  long  time,  however,  as  our  oldest  gardeners 
■do  not  remember  seeing  the  plant,  and  even 
now  it  is  far  from  common,  though  re-introduced 
in  1902  from  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  The  native 
■home  of  Fothergilla  major  is  the  Allegheny 
Mountains  from  Virginia  to  Southern  Carolina. 

A  deciduous  shrub,  flowering  in  advance  of  the 
'leaves  in  late  .•\pril  and  early  May,  it  is  an  upright, 
much-branched  bush  up  to  5  feet  or  6  feet  in 
Jieight,  more  in  the  case  of  robust  old  specimens. 
There  are  no  petals,  the  showy  part  of  the  flowers 
iDeing  the  clusters  of  white  stamens  and  yellow 
-anthers. 

Fothergilla  major  belongs  to  the  Hamamelis 
■family  and  thrives  in  a  peaty  soil,  or  a  mixture  of 
sandy  loam,  leaf-mould  and  peat.  It  is  readily 
increased  by  cuttings  during  the  summer  in  a 
slightly  heated  propagating  frame,  or  in  autumn 
an  a  handlight  or  cold  frame.  A.  O. 


TIME  was  when  in  most  establisliments 
arrangements  were  made  to  include 
a  batch  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  for 
blooming  in  winter,  no  matter  what 
other  subjects  wore  taken  in  hand, 
but  for  quite  a  long  time  now  they  have  fallen 
into  disuse  in  this  connection.  Bulbs,  a  greater 
variety  of  Primulas  and  Cyclamens,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  stellata  forms  of  Cinerarias,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  the  almost  meteoric  rise  into 
public  favoiu: — for  a  time — of  Chrysanthemums 
accounted  for  loss  of  interest  in  Zonals,  so  that 
to-day  comparatively  few  of  the  younger  genera- 
tions of  gardeners  look  upon  them  with  much 
favour  for  bringing  colour  into  a  house  from 
November  onwards.  Associated  with  the  culture 
of  Zonals  generally,  two  names  occur  to  me  as  I 


comparative  coolness  of  the  houses.  In  my 
youthful  ignorance  I  expected  to  find  that  heat 
would  play  an  important  part  in  bringing  to 
perfection  such  a  wealth  of  lovely  trusses,  but  I 
soon  found  out  that  it  was  not  additional  warmth, 
but  preparation  of  the  plants.  They  were  sturdy, 
short  jointed,  and  the  flowers  were  of  a  high 
order,  as  became  a  firm  so  reputed  for  the  intro- 
duction of  many  excsUent  varieties.  After  the 
lapse  of  so  many  years,  one's  memory  is  not  so 
retentive  with  respect  to  names,  but  I  recollect 
varieties  like  Dr.  Denny,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps, 
Vesuvius,  Lizzie  Brooks,  Jolin  Gibbons,  Nemesis 
and  Lady  Sheffield  were  among  the  cream  of  the 
single  sorts.  It  was  pointed  out  to  me  that  most 
of  the  plants  were  the  outcome  of  spring  propa- 
gation, and  had  been  grown  with  the  special  object 
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write  of  specialists  who  did  a  great  deal  to 
popularise  them  in  their  day.  I  refer  to  the  late 
Mr.  Henry  Canuell,  of  Swanley,  and  the  late 
Mr.  J.  R.  Pearson,  of  Chilwell.  To  these  gentlemen 
we  are  indebted  for  not  a  few  of  the  present-day 
sorts  which  have  survived  the  years.  I  know 
Chilwell,  having  lived  a  short  distance  from  it 
since  I  was  a  boy.  It  was  a  quiet  country 
place  then,  and  everybody  in  the  Midlands 
interested  in  gardening,  and  particularly  those 
who  grew  "  Geranitims,"  made  pilgrimages  to  the 
once  famous  nurseries.  In  a  word,  "  Pearson's 
of  Chilwell"  were  household  words  to  the  gardening 
fraternity,  both  professional  and  amateur.  I  well 
recollect  visiting  the  place  some  forty  odd  years 
ago.  It  was  one  dreary  November  day,  and  to 
me  the  visit  was  nothing  short  of  a  revelation. 
The  houses  devoed  to  Zonals  were  filled  with 
beauty  ;  strong  spikes  of  bloom  in  a  wonderful 
array  of  colour  surpassing  anything  I  had  seen 
before,  even  in  the  simny  days  of  June.  How 
had  all  this  come  about  ?  and  why  could  not 
my  father  grow  them  in  winter  in  the  greenhouse 
at  home  ?  were  some  of  the  questions  which 
rose  in  my  mind  as  we  went  through  one  house 
and  then  another.  But  the  thing  which  struck 
me  most,   next   to  the  feast   of  flowers,   was   the 


of  winter  flowering  ;  hence  the  display  in  November. 
Preparation  of  Plants.^It  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  an  impetus  could  be  given  to  the  pro- 
duction of  plants  specially  for  flowering  in  the 
darkest  days  of  the  year,  and  to  produce  the 
blossoms  is  mainly  a  matter  of  arrangement. 
There  is  no  better  time  to  make  a  start  than  the 
present.  Plants  struck  this  spring  should  be 
encouraged  to  make  growth.  To  ensure  this, 
flower-buds  must  be  picked  off  as  fast  as  they 
appear ;  repotting  should  follow  on  until  the 
desired  size  is  reached,  which  may  be  5-inch 
or  7-inch  pots.  Soil  for  Zonals  is  best  made  up 
of  good  friable  loam  and  leaf-mould,  and  rotted 
cow  dung  or  manure  from  old  Mushroom  beds. 
There  will  be  no  necessity  to  hurry  plants  into  a 
cold  frame,  as  it  is  not  a  question  of  hardening, 
but  rather  of  building  up  the  plants  ;  and  to 
this  end  they  can  be  kept  in  the  house  until  well 
on  into  June,  after  which  time  they  can  be  removed 
to  summer  quarters.  This  may  be  into  a  cold 
frame  with  the  lights  off,  or  to  a  position  outside, 
where,  to  lessen  the  trouble  of  watering,  they 
can  be  stood  on  ashes  ;  but  wherever  they  are 
located,  it  must  be  where  they  can  get  plenty  of 
sun,  the  chief  object  being  to  ensure  ripening 
of  the  wood,  an  important  factor  in  the  growth 
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of  Zonals  for  winter  flowering.  In  effect,  the 
summer  treatment  of  these  plants  is  practically 
identical  with  that  of  preparation  of  Clu-ysanthe- 
mums,  minus  "  bud  taking."  Zonals  thus  brought 
on,  and  encouraged  with  weak  stimulants  through- 
out the  season,  the  flower-buds  in  the  interim 
being  eliminated,  will  be  in  splendid  condition  for 
housing  in  September,  and  it  is  after  that  time  when 
buds  may  be  retained  and  helped  to  develop  ; 
indeed,  it  will  not  be  many  weeks  before  it  is 
apparent  that  good  trusses  are  the  outcome  of 
the  months  of  preparation. 

House  Treatment. — ^There  is  no  question  of 
"forcing"  about  plants  thus  grown,  as  we  under- 
stand the  term,  as  they  are  full  of  %'igour,  their 
strength  haNang  been  conserved  for  the  production 
of  flowers  in  winter,  instead  of  during  sumnipr, 
so  that  shortly  after  housing  they  will  begin 
to  bloom  naturally.  When  I  say  that  a  minimum 
temperature  of  50°  will  sufiice  to  bloom  Zonals, 
it  will  be  appreciated  by  owners  of  small  houses 


desirable  to  take  off  the  old  trusses  as  soon  as 
the  flowers  fade.  Such  a  successful  hybrid 
induced  other  raisers  to  make  a  similar  cross,  and 
to-day  we  have  in  gardens  quite  a  family  of  these 


hybrids.  One  raised  by  the  late  Sir  Edmund  Loder 
is  named  superba,  and  another  raised  at  Kew  with 
deeper  coloured  blossoms  is  distinguished  as 
variety  splendens. 


KURUME     AZALEAS 


By    J.    G.    MILLAIS,    F.Z.S. 


YOU  have  done  well  to  republish  the 
interesting  article  on  these  dwarf  Azaleas 
which  appeared  in  the  "  Bulletin  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society." 
The  writer,  however,  admits  to  have 
little  experience  of  them  even  in  the  gardens 
of  America,  while  he  seems  to  think  that  these 
little  gems  were  unknown  in  western  gardens 
prior    to    Mi'.    Wilson's    recent    journeys.    This. 


KHOUODENDKON     LUSCOMBEI. 


what  an  asset  plants  are  prepared  during  months 
previously.  Of  one  thing  I  am  convinced,  that 
those  who  have  not  hitherto  tried  them  in  this 
way  will  be  gratified  at  the  results,  considering 
that  they  continue  to  flower  more  or  less  from 
November  to  April.  W.   Lixders   Lea. 


Rhododendron     Luscombei 

Among  typical  hybrid  Rhododendrons,  that  is, 
hybrids  raised  by  crossing  two  species,  R. 
Luscombei  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
beautiful.  It  was  raised  by  the  gentleman  whose 
name  it  perpetuates,  about  1880.  He  resided  in 
Devonshire,  a  county  where  the  pollen  parent, 
R.  Thomsoni,  thrives  so  well.  The  seed-bearing 
parent  was  R.  Fortunei,  some  of  the  delicious 
fragrance  of  which  is  noticeable  in  the  hybrid, 
a  lar^j'e  bush  of  which  is  illustrated.  R.  Luscombei 
usually  flowers  dming  April,  but  this  year  it  was 
at  least  a  fortnight  earlier,  the  rich  rosy  pink 
flowers  opening  during  the  second  half  of 
March.     .-Uways  a   very  free-flowering  bush,  it  is 


however,  is  not  the  case  in  England,  although 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  these  plants  were 
known  to  very  few  gardeners.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  Yokohama  Nursery  Company  have  been 
exporting  them  to  England  since  1900,  and  Smith, 
cf  Guernsey,  has  for  long  grown  a  good  stock  and 
raised  many  new  varieties  by  intercrossing.  The 
finest  specimens  in  this  country  are  to  be  seen  in 
Mr.  Lowinsky's  garden  at  Tittenhurst,  SunninghilL 
where  they  make  a  splendid  show  every  year. 
About  ten  varieties  are  grown  and  have  proved 
hardy. 

The  WTiter  seems  to  find  fault  with  Mr.  Bean 
for  making  no  mention  of  the  Kurume  Azaleas 
in  his  excellent  "  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the 
British  Isles "  ;  but  doubtless  Mr.  Bean,  who  is 
well  acquainted  with  them,  had  his  own  reasons 
for  not  doing  so,  for,  with  the  exception  of 
R.  amanum,  they  are  not  hardy  at  Kew.  As 
regards  myself  he  says,  "  Millais,  in  his  mono- 
graph of  the  genus  Rhododendron,  published 
in  1917,  says  a  few  complimentary  words  about 
them  and  lists  about  a  dczen  under  '  Japanese 
R.    indicum   or    R.    indicum-amoenum   hybrids.' " 


Now  if  the  ^v^iter  of  the  article  in  question  had 
read  my  book  a  little  more  carefully  he  would 
have  found  that  I  devoted  the  highest  praise  to 
them  and  said  that  (page  T92)  "  these  small 
Japanese  Azaleas  are  unequalled  among  dwarf 
shrubs  .  .  ."  Moreover,  I  experimented  with 
the  whole  series  which  I  W£s  able  to  obtain  from 
Japan  through  the  agency  of  the  Yokohama  Nursery 
Company,  as  well  as  the  hybrids  subsequently 
raised  by  Smith,  of  Guernsey.  In  a  list  of  all  these 
varieties  and  hybrids,  occupying  a  page  and  a  half, 
1  have  given  my  experience  (in  Sussex)  as  to  their 
hardiness  or  tenderness.  The  actual  number  of 
true  Kurume  Azaleas  I  tried  was  forty,  but  I 
only  listed  twenty-three,  as  seventeen  died  the 
first  winter  and  were  evidently  too  tender  for 
our  gardens.  The  writer  of  the  article  on  Kurume 
.\zaleas  himself  admits  that  for  practical  purposes 
there  are  only  twenty-five  varieties,  so  I  think 
it  may  be  said  that  1  have  tried  all  or  nearly  all. 

The  results  of  my  own  and  other  growers  experi- 
ence as  to  the  suitability  of  these  Azaleas  to  South 
of  England  gardens  is  that  only  the  following  are 
worth  planting  within  an  area  of,  say,  fifty  miles 
south  of  London :  R.  K.  Omurasaki  R.  Hino- 
degiri,  R.  Tebotan,  R.  Hinamayo,  R.  Fuji-manyo, 
R.  amoenum,  R.  Beni-giri,  R.  Yaye-giri  and 
R.  Azuma-shibori.  To  these  may  be  added 
hybrids  raised  by  Smith  and  other  growers, 
which  all  contain  a  strain  of  R.  indicum, 
R.  amoenum  or  R.  obtusum.  (Mixed  with 
the  true  Kurume  Azaleas  and  R.  Keempferi 
they  make  a  gorgeous  effect  in  mid  and 
late  May).  R.  indicum  balsaminaeflorum  (A. 
ros^flora),  R.  indicum  MaxweUi,  R.  indicum 
CaldweUi,  R.  Bidwelli,  R.  Daurio,  R.  Fosterianum, 
R.  Illuminator,  R.  Princess  Maud,  R.  Hexe,  R. 
Mrs.  Carmichael,  R.  H.  O.  Carre,  and  R.  obtusum. 
In  Devon,  Dorset,  Cornwall  and  the  milder  parts 
uf  Wales,  Ireland  and  Scotland  several  of  the 
semi-hardy  varieties  in  my  list  would  doubtless 
be  a  success,  because  Smith  in  Guernsey  grows 
them  to  perfection. 

The  best  of  all  the  Kurume  .Azaleas  is  R. 
Hinamayo,  a  plant  as  >et  little  known,  but  now 
grown  in  quantity  by  Van  Des  of  Borkoep.  It 
is  a  superb  little  gem,  much  hardier  than 
Hinodegiri,  which  is  common  in  gardens,  and 
has  given  me  a  wonderful  display  eight  years 
in  succession,  the  whole  of  the  plants  being 
"overed  with  their  bright  satin  pink  flowers 
about  May  10. 

Speaking  of  the  hardiness  of  the  Kurume 
Azaleas,  the  writer  of  the  article  you  quote 
concludes  his  remarks  with  "  as  to  their  suit- 
ability for  outdoor  gardens,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  they  will  thrive  wherever  Azalea 
amoena  has  proved  perfectly  hardy  in  the  open." 
Now  this  is  entirely  incorrect,  and  the  gai'dener 
who  is  so  foolish  as  to  attempt  to  grow  any  except 
the  few  I  have  named  as  fairly  hardy,  will  meet 
with  much  disappointment. 

The  cultivation  of  these  Azaleas  is  an  important 
point.  They  require  a  very  loose,  but  good 
rooting  medium.  Peat  and  sand  are  best,  since  the 
plants  resent  any  loam  that  cakes,  the  roots  being 
so  fine  and  delicate.     Shelter  from  wind  and  hot 
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morning  sun  is  also  essential  and  semi-sliadc- 
Planted  in  bold  groups  as  front  edge  decoration 
to  large  Rhododendrons,  they  will,  where  tl.ey 
succeed,  afford  the  greatest  pleasure  to  lovers  of 
sood  things. 


JAPANESE   AZALEAS 

IN  a  recent  issue  of  The  Garden  there 
was  a  reference  to  the  Japanese  Azaleas. 
These  lovely  subjects  are  deserving  of  the 
fullest  and  most  careful  consideration  from 
the  producer  of  landscape  effects.  Well 
grown,  they  are  a  glory  to  the  garden,  of  which 
they  are  such  a  striking  part.  But  let  it  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  conditions  that  bring  complete 
success  amid  the  sheltered  recesses  of  the  Surrey 
hills,  or  among  the  wooded  slopes  of  Sussex  and 
Hampshire,  and  the  pleasant  conditions  of  Devon 
or  Cornwall,  are  often  non-existent  in  many  dis- 
tricts. In  bleak,  windswept  counties,  in  soils 
which  are  cold  and  clayey,  in  positions  where 
semi-marshy  conditions  prevail  in  winter,  the 
intending  planter  of  Azalea  Hinodegiri  and  its 
confreres  should,  as  an  old  Scotch  friend  would 
say,  "  gang  warily."  Careful  thought  as  to  the 
climate  and  soil  should  be  the  order  of  the  day. 

My  appreciation  of  the  Japanese  Azaleas  is  not 
a  whit  behind  that  of  the  keenest  enthusiast.  But 
the  plants  are  none  too  hardy  unless  grown  under 
thoroughly  good  conditions.  I  am  not  sure  if 
the  colours  given  by  various  wi'iters  are  quite 
correct.  If  my  estimate  of  these  forms  is 
not  mistaken,  the  colours  are  a  little  wide  of  the 
mark. 

Yaye-giri,  as  I  have  had  it  for  years,  is 
the  most  beautiful,  carrying  each  season  a  won- 
derful display  of  blossoms  of  a  glorious  colour  tone — 
a  tone  that  seems  to  be  compounded  of  salmon, 
orange  and  scarlet,  fused  into  one  pure  fiery  shade 
"Shade,"  however,  is  perhaps  not  a  correct  defini- 
tion for  such  a  blaze  of  colour.  It  is  a  glowing 
flame.  The  Japanese  terra  Yaye-giri  means  orange 
red  in  hue. 

Hinodegiri  is  very  good,  profuse  and  attractive. 
Hardly  a  crimson,  it  gives  a  good  deep  shade 
of  red,  yet  seems  to  have  a  tinge  of  magenta 
or  deep  rose  in  its  making.  It  is  perhaps  the  best- 
known  variety  of  the  group  as  far  as  English  gardens 
are  concerned.  It  is  invariably  a  good  grower 
if  soil  and  situation  are  suitable  ;  certainly  a 
better  grower  than  Yaye-giri  in  the  open. 

Beni-giri  is  like  the  preceding,  very  free  and 
a  good  grower.  The  colouring  is  on  the  same 
lines,  making  a  most  effective  display  when  in 
blossom.  Both  are  so  profuse  as  to  entirely  hide 
the  numerous  but  small  leaves. 

Kirishima  I  would  describe  as  being  better  than 
either  Hinodegiri  or  Beni-giri ;  it  is  not  quite  so 
deep  in  colour,  but  the  glowing  rose  hue  with  its 
red  tone  makes  a  wonderful  appeal  to  the  eye.  If 
I  were  compelled  to  select  one  Azalea  for  producing 
distant  effects  or  near  blazes  of  colour  in  a 
sheltered  county,  that  one  would  be  Kirishima  ; 
and  it  is  second  to  none  in  growth  and  profusion. 
The  dwarfness,  neatness  and  wonderful  beauty 
of  these  Azaleas  make  them  deserving  of  the 
fullest  attention  we  can  bestow  upon  them.  As 
pot  plants  they  are  invaluable,  easy  of  culture,  and 
capable  of  being  wintered  in  cold  pits,  their  greatest 
needs  being  sufficient  care  in  watering  and  getting 
the  growths  and  buds  well  ripened  each  summer. 
This  done,  they  will  bring  their  great  reward  of 
a  glorious  display  each  spring. 

When  planting  operations  are  in  swing,  do  not 
put  Yaye-giri  near  the  other  varieties.  It  is  a 
colour  to  view  alone.  Do  not  kill  it  by  the  inter- 
position of  other  shades.      Further,  when  dealing 


with  imported  plants  it  is  advisable  to  grow  them 
on  in  pots  for  a  season  or  two  before  transferring 
them  to  the  open  ground.  This  is  necessary, 
partly  with  a  view  to  acclimatising  them,  and 
also  to  enable  them  to  get  over  the  effects  of  the 
long  sea  voyage  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  day  is  not  far  off  when  we  can 
welcome  in  quantity  the  imports  of  Azaleas  and 
other  subjects  of  Japan  into  our  English  gardens. 
Great  Clacton.  P.  S.  Hayward. 


Exochorda 

By  E.  a.  BOWLES, 


Grandiflora 

M.A.,  F.L.S.,  V.M.H. 


1  WAS  pleased  to  read  the  vvell  deserved  praise 
of  the  Pearl  Bush  in  The  Gardev  for  May  22 
accompanying  a  photogi-aphic  portrait,  whose  only 
fault  is  that  it  has  been  so  much  reduced  that 
only  those  who  know  the  plant  -vill  reilisc  the  true 


.h 


size  of  the  flowers.  I  was  much  struck  by  the 
beauty  of  a  large  specimen  of  this  good  old  shrub 
growing  out  by  itself  on  the  lawn  at  Eavlham  llall, 
near  Norwich.  So  much  so  that  I  gathered  a 
spray  and  made  a  hasty  drawh'.g  of  it  on  May  11, 
evidently  about  the  same  time  as  the  note  and 
illustration  were  being  arranged  for  the  pages  of 
InE  Garte.v. 

I   sketched   at   lightning  speed,   for   I   expected 

every   moment    to   see    the   long   spike    of   white 

flowers  collapse,   as  so  many  flowering  shrubs  do 

when  cut  or  placed  in  water,  and  thought  myself 

lucky  in   getting  an   impression  ot  it  before  any 

change    of    position    occun-od.     But    even    next 

morning  it  stood  up  as  stiffly  as  when  .gathered, 

and    I    ha\'e    learnt    that    Exochorda    grandiflora 

is   evidently  a   useful  shrub   to   cut  rather  short 

sprays  from  for  indoor  decoration.     Longer  pieces 

with  stouter  wood  might  not  be  so  obliging,   of 

course.     I    grow   a   good   many   Exochord.is,    but 

not  even  the  new  Chinese  forms  with  Iheir  very 

long  petals,   the  best  of 

which  seems  to  be  now 

called    E.    Giraldii   var. 

Wilsonii.    can    compete 

with  this  older  plant  as 

I    saw    it    this    year  at 

Earlham.      1    prefer  its 

round,  overlapping 

petals,  its  npright  spikes 

of  flowers    and  its  wise 

habit      of      flowering 

rather    later    than    the 

others,       and       thereby 

having  a  better    chance 

of     escaping     the     late 

frosts. 


EXOCHORD.\     GR.\i\'DIFLORA. 
[From    a    drawing    by     E.     A.     Bowles.) 


Summer  Treat- 
ment of  Violas 

Dlring    this    month    a 
thin  layer  of  well-rotted 
manure  which  has  passed 
through    a   half-inch 
meshed      sieve      should 
be     put     around     each 
plant.      A     very     good 
liquid  manure  for  them, 
if     large      blooms      are 
required,    is     Canary 
Guano      or     soot-water 
given  alternately  twice  a 
week.      The     liquid 
manure     should     never 
be     given    them    when 
the  ground   is   in  a  dry 
state,  but  after  a  fall  of 
rain,     or      the      plants 
should     have     a     good 
watering  first.       Propa- 
ga'ion   is   best  done  by 
means  of  cuttings  taken 
in    the    autumn  —  Sep- 
tember   for    preference. 
In  selecting  the  cuttings, 
care    should    be    taken 
to     obtain     the     young 
growths  from  the  centre 
or   base  of    the    plant 
Do  not  try  to  strike  any 
g'owths  that   arc  show- 
ing   bud    or    any    that 
have    bloomed.       They 
should      be     placed      in 
rows  in    a    cold    frame. 
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allowing  about  three  inches  between  the  cuttings. 
The  soil  should  be  made  up  of  loam  and  grit  or  coarse 
sand  in  equal  parts.  The  plants  root  very  readily. 
The  lights  ought  to  be  kept  on  (and  shaded)  during 
the  day  only  ;  this  should  be  continued  for  a  period 
of  seven  to  ten  days.  When  the  cuttings  have 
■begun  to  root,  the  lights  may  be  kept  off 
altogether,  except  in  very  severe  weather. 
Coddling  must  not  be  allowed.     All  dead  leaves 


or  other  litter  should  be  taken  out  of  the  frames, 
as  these  harbour  insects  such  as  slugs  and  wood- 
lice.  In  the  absence  of  a  cold  frame  in  which  to 
put  the  cuttings,  make  up  a  bed  in  the  open,  but 
do  not  leave  it  later  than  the  first  week  in  September 
before  inserting  the  cuttings.  The  Viola  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  such  cuttings  will  make  sturdy 
little  plants  by  the  next  spring  ;  but  frame-struck 
cuttings  produce  the  best  plants. 


NEW  AND  RARE  PLANTS  at  CHELSEA 


AWARDS  OF  MERIT. 
Lilium  Farreri. — One  of  the  most  important 
new  hardy  plants  shown.  A  graceful  species, 
3  feet  high  as  exhibited,  it  carried  several  white, 
strongly  refiexing  flowers  wliich  are  copiously 
marked  with  purplish  lines  and  spots.  A  charming 
plant,  though  somewhat  frail-looking.  From 
F.  C.  Stern,  Esq.,  High  Down,  Goring-by-Sca. 
(Gardener,  Mr.   J.   Buckman.) 

Papaver  orientale  Lord  Lambourne. — Named 
in  compliment  to  the  popular  president  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  this  is  one  of  a 
glorious  and  artistic  race  of  Poppies  for  which 
there  is  a  great  future.  Virtually  it  is  an  improved 
King  George,  the  twain  characterised  by  blood 
crimson,  black  blotched,  deeply  lacerated  petals. 
A  very  striking  novelty.  Shown  by  the  raiser, 
Mr.  Amos  Pen-y,  Hardy  Plant  Farms,  Enfield. 


Clematis  Sieboldi. — A  plant  of  considerable 
rarity  and  beauty,  its  moderately  large  flowers 
are  white,  the  anthers  purple  colour.  From 
Miss  Willmott,  Warley. 

Geum  hytrida  Orangeman. — ^This  is  a  good 
and  showy  plant,  very  much,  however,  in  the 
way  of  G.  Heldreichii  magniiicum,  which  in 
colour  and  form  it  strongly  resembles.  From 
Messrs.  T.  B.  Grove  and  Sons,  Sutton  Coldiield. 

Geum  Lady  Stratheden.^Quite  an  excellent 
and  highly  meritorious  novelty.  The  double 
flowers  are  large  and  of  refined  golden  colour. 
The  variety  is  a  great  bloomer.  A  notable 
characteristic  is  the  upstanding  habit  of  the 
flowers,  the  latter  showing  to  good  effect.  A 
first-rate  bedding  plant  we  see  in  this.  From 
Messrs.   Baker's,  Codsall,  Wolverhampton. 


Rosccea  Humeana. — A  remarkable  plant  ;  the 
most  sliowy  and  vigorous  of  its  race  we  have  seen. 
From  a  vigorous,  almost  Colchicum  speciosum-like 
habit  rise  a  crowd  of  beautiful  almost  wine-purple 
flowers.  A  most  ornamental  species.  From 
Messrs.   Bees,  Sealand  Nurseries,  Chester. 

Saxifraga  Tumbling  Waters.— We  take  it  this 
is  intended  to  imply  a  suggestion  of  spray  or 
foam,  though  the  idea  carries  us  but  a  little  way, 
and  we  could  have  wished  for  a  better  name. 
It  is  a  hybrid  of  S.ligulata  lantoscana  x  S.longifolia 
var.  from  Grannond  s,  and  with  the  evidence, 
of  perpetual  growth  characterising  the  first-named 
parent.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  not  monocarpous 
as  is  longifolia.  Fine  vigorous  habit  after  the  last 
named  and  huge  arching  plumes  of  snowy  white, 
it  is  a  grand  addition  to  summer-flowering 
Saxifrages.  Shown  by  Captain  B.  H.  B.  Symons- 
Jeime,  Tlie  Chalkpits,  Henley-on-Thames. 

Dianthus  AUwoodii  Harold. — Shapely  pure 
white  self,  gloriously  fragrant.  A  plant  for  the 
million  undoubtedly. 

Dianthus  A.  Jean. — Pure  white,  marosn  centre  ; 
very  handsome. 

Dianthus  A.  Robert. — Rose  with  crimson 
base  ;    very  rich  perfume. 

Dianthus  A.  Rufus. — Pure  old  rose  and  most 
charmingly  scented.  This  fine  quartette  of  new 
Dianthuses  came  from  Messrs.  Allwood  Brothers, 
Hayward  s  Heath,  who,  with  sublime  confidence 
in  their  new  race  of  Pinks,  showed  hundreds  of 
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plants  of  them,  demonstrating 
wondrous  freedom  of  blossoming 
and  still  more  wondrous  frag- 
rance. The  place  was  pervaded 
with  their  rich  perfume. 

Pink  Mrs.  G.  Walker.— A  very 

<;harming  variety,  rich  in  perfume. 

Pink    Victory.  —  Rich  crimson 
self,    VI ry  fragrant.      Tluse  were 
^hown    by    Mr.     C.    H.     Herbert, 
Birmingham. 

Carnation  Lady  Inverforth. — .\ 

■superb  sclf-piuk  P^rpitual  Carna- 
tion of  the  largest  size  with  a 
vjry  sweet  perfume.  A  most 
handsome  variety.  From  Messrs. 
Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill 
Park,    Enfield. 

Orchis  foliosa.— Tlie  Madeira 
■Orchis  has  been  in  cultivation  a 
half  century  or  more,  and  it  is 
odd  its  merits  have  not  earlier 
been  recognised.  The  flowers  are 
purple  in  vigorous  spicate  racemes. 
A  very  good  dark  form  was  shown 
by  Miss  Evelyn  Holden,  Goldwell, 
Newbury. 

Begonia  Peac  e. — .\  very 
handsome,  easily  formed  double 
variety  of  deep  cream  colour. 
From  Messrs.  Blackmore  and 
Langdon,   Bath. 

Sweet  Pea  Picture.— Soft  pink 
blush,  from  a  more  or  less 
•creamy  ground.  Very  beautiful 
flowers  of  large  size. 

Sweet   Pea    Tangerine.  —  The 

name  is  suggestive  of  the  rich  red 
orange  tone  pervading  the  flower. 
From  Mr.   R.  Bolton,  Halstead. 

Sweet  Pea  Hawlmark  Laven- 
der.— It  is  this  of  shades  and  a 
very  charming  novelty  withal. 
From  Messrs.  .'Uex.  Dickson  and 
Sons,  Belfast. 

Sweet    Pea    George   Sliawyer.- 

mingling  of  apricot,  salmon  and 
unique. 

Scliizanthus  roseum  compactum. — ■The  name 
is  suggestive  of  the  colour  and  growth  of  a  par- 
ticularly welcome  strain.  The  plants  were  a  foot 
high.  These  were  from  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co., 
Edinburgh. 

Polystichum  angulare  divisilobum  robustum. 

■ — ■The  great  spreading  plumose  fronds  e^f  tliis  are 
2^  feet  in  length,  the  plant  handsome  in  the 
extreme.  In  addition  to  the  award  it  received  a 
cultural  commendatirin. 

Polystichum  angulare  divisilobum  plumosum 
densum  No.  2. — We  would  have  preferred  to 
class  this  A  i,  but  fate  decrees  otherwise.  It  is, 
however.  No.  2,  and  a  glorious  plant  withal. 
Good  thing  somebody  thought  of  numbering  these 
things  in  these  days  of  paper  scarcity.  These 
were  from  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Enfield. 

Iris  Ealarne  (La  Niege). — Regarded  as  one  of 
the  best  white-flowered  sorts.  It  is,  however,  not 
a  pure  white,  a  delicate  flesh  tint  pervades  the 
flowers,  the  falls  reticulated  with  violet  at  their 
bases.     From  W.   R.  Dykes,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Iris  Xiphium  Voerman. — A  very  beautiful 
and  artistic  early  bulbous  variety.  The  flowers 
are  pure  white  throughout  ;  erect  petals  of 
exceptional  length.  A  thin  ridge  of  richest  golden 
marks  the  falls.  From  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.2. 


— .-Vn     exquisite 
cream.      Quite 
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Iris  Prospero. — A  great  Iris  even  amid  the 
moderns.  Full  of  stature  and  vigour  and  of  fine 
branching  habit,  it  tells  among  its  fellows.  Its 
falls  are  purple  coloured,  the  clouded  mauve 
uprights  something  apart.  A  gold  beard  and 
pretty  reticulations  also  mark  it. 

Iris  Ann  Page. — A  more  than  yard-high  plant, 
the  flowers  shapely  and  handsome  withal.  It  is 
of  a  lovely  pale  blue  to  mauve,  the  brown-pencilled 
falls  of  the  deeper  shade.  It  was  raised  by  Sir 
Arthur  Hort,  and  ranks  high  with  the  best.  This 
fine  pair  came  from  Messrs.  R.  W.  Wallace  and 
Co.,  Colchester  and  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Picea  Albertiana. — .\n  exquisite  Spruce  from 
.\lberta  said  to  reach  25  feet  or  30  feet.  Placing 
it  under  P.  alba,  Mr.  Bean  refers  to  it  as  a  finer 
tree  than  that  kind  and  reaching  160  feet  high. 
The  2  feet  high  plant  shown  was  a  dense,  perfectly 
formed,  well  clothed  pyramid  of  a  pale  pea  green 
the  Spruces  assume  in  spring.  From  Messrs. 
Watcrer,  Sors  and  Crisp,  Bagshot  and  Twyford. 

ORCHIDS. 

FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATES. 
Odontioda  Gladys  {Jliltonia  Blutana  x  Odonto 
glossum  eximeum  exquisitum). — Of  this  remark- 
able hybrid  a  small  plant  with  a  two-flowered 
scape  was  on  view.  In  form  the  newcomer  takes 
after  the  Miltonia,  though  the  flowers  are  erectly 
carried  and  not  in  an  arching  raceme.  The 
dominant  colotu:  is  vinous  purple,  the  petals  white 
bordered,  the  crest  golden.  From  Messrs.  Charles- 
worth  and  Co.,  Hayward  s  Heath. 
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odontioda     Gatton    Glory 

(Odontoglossum  King  George  V.  x 
Odontioda  Colmania;) — A  lovely 
hybrid  done  in  gold  with  delight- 
fully fringed  petals,  the  red  scarlet 
blotches  but  adeling  to  an  already 
glorious  novelty.  From  Sir  Jere- 
miah Colman,  Bart.,  Reigate 
(gardener,  Mr.  Collier). 

AWARDS    OF    MERIT. 

Odontoglossum  St.  George  var. 

Albion  (0.  eximeum  x  0.  Alex- 
andrina)  — A  handsome  form  with 
large  red,  white  tipped  petals  and 
chequered  red  and  white  lip. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Solon 
var.  Kenneth  (0.  crispum  >■  0. 
Solon). — A  distinct  and  beautiful 
hybrid  of  red  colour  save  for  the 
white  petal  margins.  It  is  very 
striking.  These  were  from  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Hayward's 
Heath. 

Miltonia  Memoria  Crown 
Princess  Margaret.  —  -\  glorious 
plant  with  three  five-flowered 
racemes  was  shown.  The  flowers 
are  very  large,  white,  with  huge 
blood  crimson  mask.  From  Messrs. 
Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans. 


BEE    NOTES 


V 

1   ' 


HE  honey  harvest  is  now 
in  full  swing  and  it  is  of 
vital  importance  to  see 
that  the  bees  are  not 
cramped  for  room.  To 
gain  full  profit  from  one's  hives 
and  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible, 
unwanted  swarms,  the  bees  must 
be  given  plenty  of  superspace. 
The  old  bee  saying.  "  always 
give  room  slightly  in  advance 
of  requirements,"  is  a  very  good  rule  to  go  by. 
In  a  good  district  and  in  a  favourable  season  a 
strong  stock  will  often  fill  four,  five  or  even  more 
supers  during  the  honey  flow,  and  in  exceptional 
cases  this  amount  has  been  far  exceeded.  In 
1916  a  member  of  the  Somerset  Bee- Keepers' 
Association,  obtained  the  extraordmary  yield  of 
3o81b.  of  extracted  honey  from  one  colony.  The 
hive  was  stood  permanently  on  a  weighing  machine 
and  weighed  daily  from  May  i  to  August  4,  during 
which  time  it  increased  in  weight  3841b.  ;  on  its 
best  day  the  actual  increase  was  2olb,  The  bees 
were  Italian  hybrids,  and  this  huge  surplus  shows, 
of  what,  under  exceptional  conditions  and  with 
proper  management,  a  good  strain  of  bees  is  capable. 
It  should  be  noted  that  strain  in  bees  is  just  as 
important  as  it  is  in  poultry.  In  working  for 
extracted  honey,  which  is  by  far  the  most  profitable 
system,  the  shallow  frame  supers  can  be  all  left 
on  the  hive  until  the  end  of  the  honey  flow.  Except 
in  Heather  districts,  the  harvest  is  generally  over 
by  the  last  week  of  July. 

In  giving  extra  super  room  always  tier  up  from 
below,  that  is,  add  the  additional  supers  below 
the  partially  filled  or  completed  ones.  The 
advantages  of  leaving  all  the  supers  on  the  hive 
until  the  end  of  the  season  are  twofold.  First, 
the  honey  improves  in  quality  by  being  kept 
at  a  fairly  uniformly  warm  temperatm-c,  and, 
secondly,  the  extractmg  can  be  all  done  at  one  time. 
Unless  one  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  a 
special  room  set  apart  for  extracting,  this  latter 
is   a    decided    advantage,    as  even  with  the  best 
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up-to-date  appliances,  extracting  is  apt  to  be  rather 
a  sticky  operation.  It  is  surprising  what  a  long 
way  a  little  honey  will  go  sometimes  ! 

To  carry  out  this  advice  it  is,  of  course, 
necessary  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  super 
bo.\es.  The  majority  of  bee-keepers  have  not 
nearly  enough.  Personally,  I  reckon  forty  supers 
to  ten  hives  is  about  the  right  number.  In  a  poor 
season  you  may  not  use  more  than  ten,  but  you  may 
be  glad  of  the  full  forty  in  a  good  bee  year.  It  is 
a  great  help  to  have  a  strong  wooden  table  in  the 
apiary  on  which  the  full  supers  can  be  placed 
during  the  operation  of  adding  the  empty  ones 
below.  Each  ordinary  eight-frame  super,  when 
full,  weighs  about  371b.,  so  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  lift  ofl  more  than  two  at  one  time.  If  the 
edges  of  all  supers  are  smeared  with  a  little  vaseline 
the  work  of  removing  them  from  the  hive  is  simpli- 
fied. As  a  rule  very  little  smoke  is  necessary 
when  adding  fresh  supers.  A  carbolic  cloth  is 
convenient  for  keeping  the  bees  down.  This,  with 
a  little  practice,  can  be  laid  over  the  lower  chambers 
at  the  same  time  as  the  upper  one  is  being  lifted. 

The  cloth  should  be  iS  inches  square  with  a 
stick  slipped  into  the  hem  on  one  side.  Do  not 
keep  the  cloth  on  longer  than  necessary  ;  it  should 
never  be  on  more  than  half  a  minute  at  a  time, 
otherwise  you  may  drive  the  bees  out  of  the  hive, 
and  if  it  is  above  a  super  you  may  taint  the  honey. 

Alany  a  first-class  sample  of  honey  on  the  show 
bench  has  lost  a  prize  owing  to  the  taint  of  carbolic. 

When  working  for  comb  (section)  honey  it  is  not 
advisable  to  leave  the  section  racks  in  the  hive 
after  the  sections  are  properly  sealed  over,  otherwise 
they  are  likely  to  become  travel  stained  and 
propolised.  With  section  honey  the  appearance 
of  the  comb  is  the  first  consideration. 

A  queen  excluder  mw:!  always  be  used  below 
frames  for  extracting,  and  I  recommend  all  novices 
to  use  one  even  with  section  racks,  for  although  a 
queen  is  not  so  likely  to  go  up  and  lay  in  these, 
she  will  do  so  at  times,  and  nothing  is  more  annoy- 
ing than  to  have  a  nice  lot  of  sections  spoilt  in 
this  way. 

The  best  types  of  excluder  to  use  are  either 
Wilkes'  Wire  Excluder  or  the  new  pattern  zinc 
one  made  by  E.  H.  Taylor.  Neither  of  these 
obstruct  the  bees  so  much  as  the  old  zinc  pattern. 
Remember  to  put  on  the  excluder  with  the  wires 
or  slots  in  the  zinc  running  at  right-angles  to  the 
frames  ;  the  cross-bars  of  the  wire  and  the  edges 
of  the  zinc  pattern  should  always  be  smeared  with 
a  little  vaseline  ;  they  can  then  be  easily  removed 
when  necessary. 

If  care  is  not  taken  the  wire  excluder  can  be 
easily  bent,  when  it  may  become  far  from  being 
queen-proof.  L.  Bigg-Wither. 
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Styrax  japonicum. — ^This  is  one  of  the  finest 
shrubs  or  small  trees  at  present  in  flower  at  Kew 
(mid- June),  for  the  plants  are  heavily  laden  with 
dainty  white  pendent  blossoms,  their  beauty 
being  enhanced  by  the  setting  of  rich  green  foliage. 
S.  japonicum  is  a  native  of  Japan  and  Korea, 
where  it  grows  15  feet  to  25  feet  high.  In  this 
country  the  largest  plants  are  approaching  the 
maximum  height  ;  one  at  Torrington  in  North 
Devci  exceeded  20  feet  several  years  ago.  It 
usually,  however,  develops  with  a  wide-spreading 
head  in  this  country,  the  trunk  being  very  short. 
Planted  in  moist  loamy  soil  it  succeeds  admirably 
and  rarely  fails  to  blossom  freely  and  perfect 
large  numbers  of  seeds,  which  often  germinate 
quite  well  on  the  ground  beneath  the  bushes. 
.\t  planting-time  it  is  wise  to  place  a  little  peat 
or  leaf -mould  about  the  roots  as  an  inducement 
to  renewed  root  action,  for  when  the  roots  remain 
dormant  for  a  considerable  time  after  replanting 
the  health  of  the  plant  is  affected. 


FOR    SOUTHERN    GARDENS. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Leeks. — The  main  crop  can  now  be  planted, 
choosing  a  piece  of  ground  which  has  been  well 
manured,  for  Leeks  are  gross  feeders.  Some 
growers  prepare  trenches  somewhat  similar  to 
those  for  Celery,  and  if  really  fine  specimens  are 
desired,  such  culture  is  recommended  ;  but  for 
Leeks  of  ample  size  for  ordinary  kitchen  use 
it  is  not  necessary.  Deep  drills  should  be  drawn 
18  inches  apart,  and  holes  in  which  the  plants 
are  placed  made  with  the  settin,<!  pin.  A  little 
soil  is  needed  around  the  roots,  the  hole  being 
filled  later  on.  Liberal  supplies  of  water  must 
be  afforded  in  dry  weather,  while  soaldngs  of 
farmyard  liquid  manure  will  also  prove  beneficial. 

Mushrooms. — These  are  appreciated  at  any 
season,  and  where  sufficient  fresh  manure  is 
available,  beds  can  now  be  made,  which  will 
furnish  a  supply  of  Mushrooms  about  September 
or  early  in  October.  A  quantity  of  horse  manure 
should  be  collected,  with  very  little  straw,  placed 
in  a  heap,  and  turned  two  or  three  times  to  allow 
some  of  the  rank  heat  to  escape.  The  bed  may 
either  be  made  in  a  shady  spot  in  the  open  or 
in  a  shed  with  a  north  or  east  aspect.  It  must  be 
trodden  and  beaten  tightly  together,  and  be 
about  2  feet  thick.  When  the  temperature  of 
the  bed  is  about  80°,  spawning  may  take  place. 
Cover  with  a  thin  layer  of  fine  soil,  and  to  prevent 
evaporation,  a  covering  of  straw  or  mats  may 
be  given. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. — The  batch  of  cuttings 
inserted  last  February  have  been  potted  on 
and  now  are  ready  for  their  flowering  pots,  which 
will  vary  in  size  from  5  inches  to  8  inches  in 
diameter.  The  compost  consists  of  three  parts 
fibrous  loam,  the  remaining  part  being  made 
up  of  leaf-mould  and  manure  from  an  old  hotbed, 
with  sufficient  sharp  sand  to  render  the  whole 
porous.  If  the  loam  is  of  poor  quality,  a  6-incli 
potful  of  bonemeal  to  every  two  bushels  of  the 
mixture  may  be  added.  The  pots  should  be 
clean  and  well  drained.  Arrange  the  plants  in 
a  cold  frame,  and  gradually  expose  them  to 
full  sunshine,  eventually  removing  the  lights 
entirely.  Pinch  out  the  flower-buds  as  they 
appear. 

Vallota  purpurea. — These  have  nearly  com- 
pleted their  season's  growth  and  should  be  gradu- 
ally dried  off,  when  the  bulbs  will  take  a  decided 
rest  until  September.  The  pots  must  be  fully 
exposed  to  the  svm,  whereby  the  bulbs  will  ripen. 

Begonias. — The  plants  are  now  beginning  to 
flower  freely,  and  the  growths  will  need  a  thin 
stake,  or  the  weight  of  the  double  flowers  will 
cause  them  to  bend  over  and  the  beauty  of  the 
plant  will  be  lost.  Pot  on  seedlings,  and  mark 
the  best  as  they  bloom  for  future  guidance. 

The  Flower  Garden. 
Aquilegias. — If  not  already  raised  under  glass, 
the  seeds  may  now  .be  sown  in  the  open  ground. 
Prick  out  the  seedlings  a  foot  apart. 

Brompton  Stocks. — These  are  beautiful  hardy 
plants  for  producing  a  display  during  May  a  id 
June.  Seeds  may  be  sown  any  time  this  month, 
either  in  the  open  or  in  a  cold  frame.  If  the  latter 
method  is  chosen,  pans  should  be  filled  with  fine 
soil,  and  the  seed  sown  thinly.  When  germination 
has  taken  place,  admit  plenty  of  air,  and  when 
the  plants  are  large  enough,  transfer  them  to  their 
permanent  quarters. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Strawberries. — It  will  now  be  necessary  to 
prepare  for  the  plants  which  will  furnish  a  siipply 
of  fruit  under  glass  next  season.  The  first  runner 
should  be  selected,  preferably  from  young  plants 
wliich  are  not  allowed  to  bear  fruit  this  year. 
Small  pots,  which  must  be  clean,  should  be  filled 
with  good  quality  fibrous  loam  and  then  plunged 
in  the  soil  in  close  proximity  to  the  runner.  This 
must  be  pegged  securely  on  the  soil,  and  the  pots 
should  be  kept  moiot  by  occasional  watering.-.. 
When  the  runner  is  well  establishcel,  it  can  be 
severed  from  the  old  plant,  and  the  pjts  plunged 
in  ashes  until  they  are  ready  for  the  receptacles 
in  which  they  will  fruit.  The  roots  must  receive 
copious  supplies  of  water,  and  the  foliage  be  sprayed 
over  each  evening. 

'  T,  W.  Briscof. 
(Gardener  to  W.   R.  Lysaght,  Fsq.l 

Castleford,  Chepstow. 


FOR     NORTHERN     GARDENS. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Cabbage. — Although  the  demand  for  Cabbage 
is  much  less  in  summer  and  early  autumn  than 
in  spring,  still  it  is  always  well  to  have  a  succession 
in  case  they  are  required.  For  late  autumn  and 
early  winter  Winningstadt  Cabbage  is  much 
better  than  Drumhead  Cabbage  or  even  early 
Savoys.  Given  good  cultivation,  this  fine  Cabbage 
is  very  tender  and  of  fine  flavour. 

Cauliflower. — Plant  good  breadths  of  early, 
midseason  and  late  varieties  and  so  have  a  nice 
succession  right  on  till  the  end  of  November. 
Sutton's  Pturity,  Sutton's  Favourite,  Early  London, 
Walcheren  and  Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  will  give 
a  constant  supply  from  late  July  till  November, 

Russian  Kale. — This  is  one  of  the  hardiest 
of  Borecoles  and  is  of  a  distinct  and  pleasant 
flavour.  It  survives  the  hardest  winters,  as  well 
as  the  common  "  curlies."  Give  same  treatment 
as  for  curled  Greens. 

Asparagus  Kale. — This  must  not  be  planted 
too  early,  nor  on  too  rich  soil,  or  it  will  come  in 
prematurely.  As  a  spring  vegetable,  when  other 
things  are  scarce,  it  is  very  useful. 

Savoys. — These  when  planted  on  good,  but 
very  firm  ground  are  very  hardy  and  should  be 
extensively  cultivated.  Plant  the  large  kinds 
(Ormskirk  and  Dickson's  Omega  are  very  good) 
at  least  2  feet  apart  each  way,  while  the  dwarf 
kinds  will  do  all  right  at  18  inches. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — Rich,  but  very  firm  ground 
is  necessary  for  the  production  of  fine  Sprouts. 
For  small  gardens  the  dwarf  type  Sutton's  Dwarf 
Gem  is  admirable.  A  very  hardy  Sprout  of  fine 
quality  is  Newtownards'  Gem  ;  it  is  of  medium, 
height   and  produces  a  very  fine  crop. 

Broccoli. — It  is  rather  early  yet  for  the  spring 
varieties,  while  in  most  parts  of  Scotland  it  is 
not  the  slightest  use  to  attempt  winter  sorts. 
For  autumn  use,  planting  may  now  take  place. 

How  and  When  to  Plant. — It  is  usual  to 
recommend  all  planting  of  these  crops  to  be  done 
during  showery  weather,  but  a  long  experience 
has  taught  me  that  if  properly  carried  out  there 
will  be  very  few  losses  when  this  work  is  carried 
out  when  the  weather  is  dry.  The  plan  I  invariably 
follow  is  to  plant  with  a  dibber,  and  leave  a  "  cup  '" 
round  the  neck  of  each  plant.  This  is  filled  in  the 
evening  with  water,  using  a  can  without  a  rose. 
If  soil  is  very  elry  go  over  the  plants  twice.  In 
the  morning,  when  the  plants  are  standing  erect, 
well  hoe  the  ground,  filling  up  the  "  cups"  with 
the  dry  soil,  and  unless  the  ekought  be  very 
prolonged,  no  more  hand-watering  will  be  required. 
If  properly  used  the  dibber  is  quite  a  satisfactory 
tool  and  is  three  times  as  speedy  as  the  trowel. 

Celery.' — The  main  crop  of  this  important 
vegetable  should  now  be  planted.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  over-manure  Celery,  but  the  manure 
used  must  be  well  rotted  and  not  fresh  and  rank, 
or  the  growth  will  be  soft  and  the  stalks  of  poor 
quality.  Plant  firmly,  and  unless  the  weather 
be  damp,  give  a  thorough  soaking  of  water  in 
the  evening  after  planting  is  finished.  Celery 
must  never  be  allowed  to  get  dry  at  the  roots. 

Potatoes. — -Continue  to  well  cultivate  the 
grotmd  between  the  rows,  either  with  fork  or 
Dutch  hoe.  Earthing-up  must  also  have  attention 
in  good  time.  This  should  always  be  done  while 
the  soil  is  moist.  A  little  soot  or  Potato  manure 
should  be  sprinkled  between  the  rows  before 
earthing-up. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Herbaceous  Borders. — Stake  and  tie  all  plants 

requiring  support  in  good  time.  Those  previously 
staked  will  require  another  tie.  Always  endeavour 
to  keep  the  stakes  and  strings  as  much  out  of 
sight  as  possible.  Frequently  hoe  the  borders 
between  the  plants. 

Dividing  Polyanthuses. — While  it  is  always 
best  to  raise  these  fine  plants  from  seed,  still  one 
frequently  comes  across  a  specially  fine  type, 
and  the  only  way  to  secirre  and  multiply  this  is 
by  division  of  the  roots.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
go  out  of  flower  is  a  suitable  time  to  do  this. 
Select  a  rather  moist,  shady  spot  where  the  s-Ml 
is  fairly  rich.  Dig  up  carefully  and  pull  to  pieces 
with  the  fingers.  Plant  firmly  and  well  down 
in  the  soil.  Should  the  weather  continue  dry, 
an  occasional  soaking  of  water  will  be  a  great 
help  to  the  young  plants. 

C.   Bl.-mr. 
(Gardener  to  Seton  M.  Thomson,  Esq.) 

Preston  House,  Linlithgow. 
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ANSWERS 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


THE  GUEENHOUSE. 

GRAPES  ATTACKED  BY  MILDEW  (J.  T.).— Piobiibly 
vou  Iiave  pormittca  the  temiKTuture  of  the  hoxisc  to  fall 
too  low  or  exposed  the  Grapis  to  a  draiight.  Dust  thorn 
w.th  llowers  of  sulphur. 


TREES     AND    SHRUBS. 

PRUNING  FLOWERING  SHRUBS  {A.  B.  C.).— We 
regret  to  say  that  we  do  not  know  of  any  book  dealing 
fully  with  'the  pruning  of  flowering  shrubs.  It  is  a 
wise  plan  to  prune  any  that  require  such  treatment 
immediately  the  flowers  fade.  The  winter-flowcrins; 
Lonicera  aiid  Forsythia  suspensa  should  have  been  prunid 
as  soon  as  the  flowers  had  fallen,  the  side  shoots  being  cut 
back  to  within  two  or  tlirec  buds  of  the  base.  Escallonia 
langlcyen^is  may  be  pruned  back  during  autumn  or  winter. 

LAYERING  RHODODENDRONS  iAttadale).~^^■\\^'n 
layering  Rhododeudrons  it  is  optional  wh-^ther  a  slit  is 
fut  in  the  wood  or  not.  The  branches  must,  however, 
be  ttrmly  pegged  down  into  sandy  soil,  peat  for  preference, 
jvnd  be  kept  covered  with  2  inches  or  3  inches  of  soil. 
As  a  rule  they  should  be  left  undisturbed  for  at  least 
two  years.  Layering  is  best  done  in  spring,  although 
it  can  be  carried  on  at  almost  any  time  of  year. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

GOOSEBERRY  BUSHES  INFESTED  WITH  SMALL 
CATERPILLARS  AND  BLACK  FLIES  {J.  P.).— Having 
thorouglily  treated  the  bushes  with  lime  sulphur  and 
paraflin  wa^h,  hoed  ground  lime  into  the  ground, 
and  dusted  with  hellebore  powder  for  the  destruction 
of  the  above  pests  without  success,  we  can  only  suggest 
one  other  alternative  as  likely  to  have  the  desired  result, 
namely,  to  clear  away  the  surface  soil  from  under  the 
bushes  to  the  depth  of  2i  inches  and  burn  tlie  same,  with 
all  the  pest  embryo  life  it  may  contain.  If  rough  wood 
to  make  a  fire  is  available,  the  burning  will  not  be  difficult 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  Afterwards  scatter  the  following 
mixture  freely  over  the  soil  under  the  bushes  and  fork  into 
the  ground  3  inches  deep  :  One  quart  of  slaked  lime, 
one  quart  of  soot  and  half  a  pint  of  salt.     Mix  well  together. 

PEACH  TREES  ATTACKED  (i.  \B.)."The  Peach 
leaves  are  attacked  by  the  Peacli  curl  fungus  (Exoascus 
deformans).  This  disease  is  not  due  to  any  root  trouble, 
but  to  a  fungus  which  is  encouraged  by  exposure  to  cold 
winds  and  draughts.  Wliere  these  can  be  avoided  the 
disease  rarely  appears.  Spraying  the  trees  with  Burgundy 
mixture  such  as  is  used  for  spraying  Potatoes  against 
blight,  to  which  soap  powder  at  the  rate  of  half  an  ounce 
to  "the  gallon  has  been  added,  in  February  before  the 
buds  burst  is  an  unfailing  preventive  if  done  thoroughly. 

GOOSEBERRIES  ATTACKED  {Mrs.  C.).— The  berries 
as  well  as  the  shoots  are  badly  attacked  by  the  American 
Gooseberry  mildew.  The  berries  should  be  removed. 
They  must  not  be  sold  or  distributed  off  the  premises. 
The  bushes  should  be  sprayed  with  Burgundy  mixture 
or  with  lime  sulphur,  and  the  tips  of  all  the  shoots  should 
be  cut  away  so  as  to  remove  the  mildewed  parts  and 
burned  in  August. 

PEARS  ATTACKED  (C.  W.  i).).— The  Pears  are  attacked 
by  the  Pear  midge  (Diplosis  pyri),  and  the  grubs  have 
resulted  from  eggs  laid  in  the  flowers  by  this  minute 
two-winged  fly.  Spraying  is  useless,  and  the  best  thing 
to  do  is  to  collect  all  the  fruits  at  once  that  are  abnormally 
large  or  that  show  a  black  spot.  The  grubs  will  now  leave 
the  fruits  and  drop  to  the  ground,  where  they  pupate 
and  remain  till  next  spring.  If  it  can  be  done,  the  removal 
of  the  top  2  inches  or  so  of  soil  and  its  replacement  with 
fresh  during  the  winter  would  be  a  useful  measure.  The 
Plum  foliage  is  doubtless  attacked  by  one  or  other  of  the 
Plum  aphides,  and  should  be  sprayed  with  a  nicotine 
wash  or  with  KatakiUa.  A  book  dealing  popularly 
with  these  and  other  garden  pests  will  soon  be  published 
by  the  Country  Life  Library  (20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden),  and  you  would  probably  find  it  very  useful. 


ptirpureo-cuTulium ;  0.  send  in  flower ;  7,  Saxifraga 
Kolenatiana ;  8,  Saxifraga  rotundifolia ;  0,  Saxifraga 
euneifolia  ;    10.  Ajuga  gencvensis ;    11,  Sedum  spathuli- 

folium  ;     12,    Sedum   rupestre    (?),    send    in    Ilower. 

Diiudm. — 1,  Eubus  dehciosus ;  2.  Dimorphanthus 
muridsclnu-icus  ;  3,  Clematis  species,  send  better  specimen  ; 
4,  piohably  a  Kudbeckia.  send  when  in  flower  ;  5.  Clenmtis 

moutaiia;      0,     Hippopha'    rhamnoides. W.     J.     W.. 

St'i^enoa/:s.—Yra.xmu^  Ornus  (Manna  Ash).— — Ji.  K.  C. — 

1.  Ti'ilpa  clusiana  ;  2,  Tulipa  primulina. T.  C.  R.-C. — 

1,    Ranunculus    aconitifolius    flore    pleno;    2,   Claytonia 

sibirica  :  3.  Cuphea  cyanea. H.  i).— Papaverlateritnim 

P.  /.  W. —  Mertensia  pulmonarioides  {M.  virginica). 

O.  R. — 1,   Choisya  ternata ;  2,    Achillea    alpina ;    3, 

Hcuchera  micrantha;  4,  Veronica  rupcstris. 


KITCHEN     GARDEN. 

GLOBE  ARTICHOKES  PREMATURELY  FLOWER- 
ING {D.  C). — The  extraordinary  warmth  of  the  month  of 
Alarch,  we  think,  is  responsible  for  exciting  your  Artichokes 
prematurely  into  flower.  As  the  immature  heads  are  not 
worth  cooking,  there  is  no  object  in  retaining  them.  To 
do  so  would  be  to  exhaust  the  energies  of  the  plant  uselessly. 
We  hope  that  all  the  divisions,  or  shoots,  into  which  the 
plants  are  divided,  have  not  "  bolted  "•or  borne  flower 
spikes.  If  they  have,  they  may  not  again  flower  until 
later  in  the  year.  Those  shoots  which  have  not  sho\vn 
flower  will  no  doubt  flower  at  the  usual  time,  if  the  plants 
are  strong  and  in  a  healthy  condition. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  WEEDS  (J.  L.  J/.).— The  weed 
sent  for  dftermination  is  the  ordinary  Mare's  Tail 
(Eqaisetum  species).  Its  presence  denotes  badly  drained 
ground,  and  the  most  efficacious  method  of  destroying 
it  is  to  thoroughly  drain  the  land  and  pull  it  up  as  it  appear?. 
If  the  land  is  not  drained,  every  little  bit  left  in  afttr 
forking  may  be  expected  to  form  a  new  plant. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS.— £.  H.—l.  Veronica  gcntian- 
oidos  ;  2,  Sedum  species,  send  in  flower ;  3,  Saxifiaga 
Aizoon ;     4,    send    better   specimen ;     5,    Lithospermum 


OBITUARY 


GEORGE     MONRO,     V.M.H. 

With  deep  regret  wo  announce  the  death  of  Mr. 
George  Monro,  sen.,  which  occurred  on  Sunday, 
May  30.  Mr.  Monro  was  seventy-three  years  of. 
age,  and  his  name  will  long  be  remembered  as  a 
generous  supporter  cf  the  gardening  charities. 
From  very  small  beginnings,  in  1871,  he  founded 
what  is  now  the  largest  firm  in  the  Covent  Garden 
trade.  Until  1903  the  firm  was  under  his  personal 
direction,  but  in  that  year  he  converted  the 
business  into  a  private  company,  his  sons,  Mr. 
E.  Monro,  Mr.  George  Monro,  jun.,  and  Mr.  B.  J. 
Monro  becoming  partners  and  taking  charge  of 
distinct  departments. 


Around    the    Markets 

THERE  is  a  decided  slump  witli  ordinary 
garden  flowers,  such  as  Irises,  Delphiniums, 
Pinks,  Pyrethrums  and  Cornflowers.  This  is 
due  largely  to  increased  supplies  brought  about 
by  the  return  of  summer  weather,  which  has 
forwarded  all  bloom  unduly,  and  also  to  a  certain 
falling  off  in  demand.  The  best  flowers,  however, 
still  make  high  prices,  so  Sweet  Peas,  Roses,  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  Antirrhinums,  Scented  Paeonies,  Carnations  and 
sucli  clear  pretty  quickly.  Channel  Island  flowers, 
principally  Arums  and  Iris,  arrive  in  poor  condition 
and  do  not  clear  at  any  price.  NVhite  flowers  generally 
are  in  demand,  and  there  is  a  scarcity  of  sprays  of  Smilax 
and  Asparagus. 

In  a  measure  pot  plants  share  the  fate  of  the  common 
flowers,  being  in  excess  of  the  demand.  Many  good 
examples  of  Rambler  Roses,  Marguerites,  Stocks  and 
Fuchsias  arc  left  on  hand,  and  there  are  no  clear  prospects 
of  them  being  wanted  to-morrow.  Funkias  and  white 
Spireeas,  by  the  way,  go  well,  and  there  are  sufficient 
high-class  retailers  prepared  to  give  as  much  as  15s.  for 
a  decent  Japanese  Maple. 

The  bedding  plant  trade,  which  revived  for  a  couple 
of  weeks,  has  fallen  o£f  again.  Scarlet  Geraniums,  always 
the  most  popular  line  are  in  sufficient  quantity,  though 
some  enquirers  for  the  salmon  pink  Victory  have  had  to 
go  unsatisfied.  Seedling  annuals  are  a  diUl  trade  as  a 
rule.  The  old  Ageratum  stiU  has  many  lovers  for  summer 
gardening  purposes,  and  there  is  rarely  any  left  at  the 
week-end.  For  the  poor  light  soil  of  the  average  suburban 
garden  it  is  a  much  more  satisfactory  plant  than  the  blue 
Lobelia.  Lobelia  cardinalis  vaiieties  nearly  always  find 
sufficient  purchasers.  Nasturtiums,  once  so  indispensable, 
have  lost  a  deal  of  their  popularity,  but  the  Canary  Creeper, 
though  on  show  in  smaller  quantities,  practically  always 
clears.  Even  so  late  in  the  planting  season  Sweet  Peas 
arc  still  asked  for. 

The  outdoor  Strawberry  season  has  commenced.  The 
first  lot,  it  is  said,  arrived  at  Covent  Garden  per  aeroplane, 
and  at  once  sold  at  12s.  6d.  per  lb.  Later  lots  fetched 
from  2s.  6d.  to  os.  Next  week  they  will  be  considerably 
cheaper,  but  as  a  splendid  season  is  anticipated  by  the 
salesmen,  the  Strawberries  are  not  likely  to  be  overcheap 
this  year.  Much  Is  said  about  the  extra  cost  of  gathering, 
but  no  one  seems  to  have  worked  this  Item  out  at  per 
pound.  Maybe  it  would  scarcely  be  good  policy.  French 
Cherries  are  of  particularly  good  quality,  but  as  they 
arrive  irregularly — often  on  Saturday  after  the  serious 
business  is  done — prices  are  low,  and  it  is  chiefly  the 
hawker's  customers  who  benefit. 

Belgian  Peaches  seriously  compete  with  our  home- 
grown, and  lately  have  been  of  exceHent  quality.  Grapes 
are  now  quite  reasonable  in  price,  for  really  good  bunches 
of  Hambros  may  be  had  at  3s.  per  lb. 

In  the  vegetable  markets  Peas  and  Broad  Beans  have 
come  on  rapidly,  but  are  soon  snapped  >ip  even  at  25s. 
per  bushel  tor  the  former  and  lis.  6d.  for  the  Beans. 
Cauliflower  is  much  in  demand,  and  only  to  be  had  in 
limited  quantities,  though  spring  Cabbage  is  pretty 
plentiful.  First-rate  new  Potatoes  are  down  to  3Jd.  per 
lb.,  though  many  housekeepers  prefer  the  old  tubers. 
With  warmer  weather,  and  perhaps  Derby  Day  and  its 
luncheon  baskets,  the  prices  of  Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers, 
which  had  dropped)  alarmingly,  have  steadied  again, 
so  Tomatoes  will  not  be  cheap  tUI  the  end  of  the  month. 
Asparagus  of  first  quality  continues  to  sell  freely  at  top 
prices,  though  second  quality  is  reasonably  cheap. 

Junei.  A.  Co.sTEii. 


Sundries   at    the   Chelsea    Show 

(Concluded.) 

WHETHER  it  may  be  aphis  on 
Roses  indoors  or  out,  caterpillars 
on  vegetables  or  on  flowering 
plants,  fruit  tree  pests  or  such 
troublesome  things  as  red  spider 
and  mealy  bug  among  Crotons  or  stove  plants, 
there  seemed  to  be  something  on  Messrs.  McDougall's 
stand  to  deal  with  it.  KatakiUa,  we  know,  will 
eradicate  greenfly  and  caterpillars,  and  Ostico  will 
catch  the  female  winter  moths  as  they  climb  the 
trunks  of  fruit  trees.  McDougall's  fumers  have 
long  been  held  in  high  esteem,  and  the  firm  had 
also  arsenate  of  lead  and  other  essentials  to  good 
and  clean  culture.  Messrs.  E.  A.  White,  Limited, 
Paddock  Wood,  is  another  firm  whose  special  lines 
are  familiar  to  most  amateur  as  well  as  professional 
gardeners.  The  Abol  insectitudes  and  their  well 
made  syringes  have  been  brought  to  such  state  a  of 
perfection  that  it  would  seem  impossible  to  further 
improve  them,  and  there  were  also  various  patterns 
of  knapsack  and  hand  sprayers  on  this  stand. 

Smart  workmanlike  spraying  machines  on  wheels 
were  a  prominent  feature  on  the  Stonehouse 
Works  Company's  stand.  West  Bromwich  is  this 
firm's  headquarters,  where,  in  addition  to  the 
manufacture  of  machines  and  syringes,  they  also 
make  spraying  mixtures  and  fertilisers  for  particular 
crops  and  classes  of  plants.  The  Acme  Chemical 
Company,  Limited,  Tonbridge,  displayed  weed 
killers,  fumigants  and  plant  washes,  and  the 
Garden  Supply  Company  of  Cranmer  Street, 
Liverpool,  had  both  implements  and  chemical 
preparations  of  a  variety  of  uses.  In  fact,  there 
seems  to  be  little  of  necessity  to  the  gardener  that 
this  house  does  not  offer.  Messrs.  Corry  and 
Co.,  although  entirely  a  wholesale  firm,  showed  their 
Niquas,  Summer  Cloud  and  various  other  requisites 
which  are  obtainable  through  the  nurseryman 
or  the  seed  stores. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Webster  of  Stock,  Essex,  brought 
his  cascade  nozzle  to  affix  to  the  spout  of  a  water 
can,  thus  obtaining  a  wide  spreading  and  gentle 
distribution  of  the  water.  Another  small,  but 
extremely  useful  article  on  view  was  the  Cloche 
Clip,  shown  by  the  Cloche  Clip  Company,  Guildford. 
This  clip  makes  small  frames  for  propagating  or 
forcing  by  simply  holding  together  sheets  of  plain 
glass.  It  is  a  very  ingenious  device  which  is  both 
useful  and  cheap.  Messrs.  Walter  Voss  and  Co., 
Limited,  Carlton  Works,  Millwall,  E.,  were,  great 
demonstrators  of  the  importance  of  purity  in 
chemicals.  Bordeaux  or  Burgundy  mixture, 
made,  of  course,  by  copper  sulphate  in  asso- 
ciation with  lime  or  soda  respectively,  will 
before  long  be  called  into  requisition  for  Potato 
spraying.  The  Moud  Nickel  Company.  39, 
Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  are  large  distributors 
of  copper  sulphate,  and  the  proprietors  of  "  Blighty,' 
a  Burgundy  mixture  which  they  had  on  view  at  a 
prettily  decorated  stand.  It  was  pleasant  to  note 
that  things  are  getting  so  far  round  that  greenhouses, 
conservatories  and  garden  furniture  could  be 
exhibited  once  more.  The  well  known  firms  of 
Messrs.  Wm.  Duncan  Tucker  and  Sons,  Limited, 
Tottenham ;  David  Swain  and  Co.,  Holloway, 
and  others  put  up  useful  span-roofed  houses, 
and  quite  a  number  of  exhibitors  of  statuary  stone 
vases,  sundials,  and  garden  seats,  which  we  regret 
we  have  not  space  to  describe  in  detail. 


Chelsea  Flower  Show.— A  mistake  was  made 

in  the  list  of  awards  made  at  the  Chelsea  Flower 
Show,  and  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  have  now  amended  the 
award  given  to  Mr.  AUwood  for  Carnations  to 
the  higher  gold  Flora  medal,  instead  of  the  gold 
medal  mentioned  in  the  list. 
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Q|_j\S3|-|OUSES   "f  ;>'!   descriptions   supplied   by   the  oldest  established 
firm    in   the   trade  ;    also 

HEATING    APPARATUS    for  Glasshouses,  Private  Houses  and  Public  Buildings. 


CATALOGUES,  PLANS,  AND   ESTDIATES   FREE. 


SURVEYS  BY  ARRANGEMENT. 


Please  address  all  Enquiries  to  Head  Office  . 


J.  WEEKS  &  Co. 


(CHELSEA), 


92,  VICTORIA    STREET,  WESTIVl I NSTER,  S.W.1. 


Conservat  jry  erfcLted^at^Weybrid{ie._Surrey. 


BY  APPOINTMENT. 


BV  APPOINTMENT 


DISINFECTANT  FLUID 

"A  mortkynd/ormidmbl*  m  f  von  for  bmllUng  mtaiMilhtbaeUlni." 

— 81i  J.  Ceiobxon-Bbownh,  F.E.8. 

Use   Freely   In    Hen    Roosts,    Pigeon 
Cotes,  Aviaries,   etc. 


Against  Influenza. — "Give  daily  to  all  the  birds  Izal  in  the 
soft  food.  One  liquid  ounce  of  Izal  should  be  added  to  each  eight 
gallons  of  liquid  used  for  mixing  the  soft  food.  The  result  has 
been  so  beneficial  that  I  think  it  should  be  known." 

Invaluable  as  a  remedy  against  Foul   Brood  and 
I.O.W.  disease   in   Bees* 

Ask  for   special   leaflets   with    instructions  for  use. 


IZAL   POWDER   dusted    among    the   feathers  rids 
the  birds  of  insect   pests. 


IZAL  FLUID,,'^   ♦  «^' 


S7AI     PflWnFR    6-  per  141b.  bag. 
'*''*t  runucni  loZ-petSOlb.  keg. 


HO/6  per  gal 
Sent  carriage  paid  on  receipt  of  remlttanoe 

Ask  for  Fr««  Copy  ol  "  Healthy  Poultry." 


Newton,  GhambersA  Go.,Lt(i.,Thorncliffe,  nr.Sheffield. 


OUR  SYSTEM 

-^^^i^       OF    FEEDING    ENSURES 

CHICKS  THAT  THRIVE 
ROBUST    GROWING    STOCK 
FOWLS  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY 

The  use  of  our  properly  blended  and  easily  digested 
foodstuffs  is  the  ONLY  WAT  to  cut  down  heavy 
mortality  in  young  chicks  and  to  secure  full  egg- 
baskets  all  the  year  round. 

We  are  practical  poultry-keepers  as  well  as 
poultry  and  food  specialists.  We  know  and  supply 
exactly  what  vour  chickens  and  fowls  need  for 
maximum  results.     May  we  help  you? 

Send  for  samples  to-day .  Satisfaction 

515,  Seven  Sisters  Road  guaranteed. 


S.  Tottenham 


iHUSSEY  Bros. 


Your  ground  needs  nutrition 

Denial  of  this  means  poverty  of  results.  If  "Canary 
Guano"  is  applied  (an  easy  task)  you  will  be  amazed  at 
the  prodigious  and  prolific  results.  All  vegetable  and 
fruit  crops  at  their  heaviest.  Flowers  bloom  in  greater 
profusion,  and  lawns  become  rich  with  verdure. 
Quality,  too.  is  vastly  improved  if 

CANARY  GUANO 


be  used.  This  wonderful  con- 
centrated fertilizer  can  be 
obtained  from  all  Seedsmen  in 
cartons  l/-  each ;  bags  2/5. 
5/-,  JO/-  20/-  and  30/-  each,  or 
direct  from  the  makers. 

Do  not  be  satisfied 
with  any  substitute. 

Write  o-dity  for  FREE 
Canary  Giiano  Booklet, 
which  cottfaitts  expert 
advice    on   all   Kardeitiuf' 

suhjcct.s. 

Chemical  Union,  Ltd. 

IPSWICH 

lllllllilllllllllllllllllillllllllllilllllllllll 


—THE  FINEST  ALL  ROUND  BREED 

Is  the  LIGHT  SUSSEX.  The  "Gordon  Gray"  strain  of  Light 
Sussex  has  been  bred  for  many  j-ears  for  size  and  ouraber  of  eggs, 
non-broodiness.  winter  production.  Sittings,  chicks  and  stick  birds 
in  season.— G.  GORDON  GUAY,  Ltd,.  THAXTED.  ESSEX. 


LETHORION 

IMPROVED    VAPOUR    CONE 


•  ■ 


Fumigator 


^1^^ 


Introduced  1885. 


N' 


Mim 


OTHING  yet  intro- 
duced has  surpassed 
this  valuable  method 
of  Fumigating  Greenhouses. 
It  combines  economy  with 
efficiency  in  every  way 
and  is  certain  death  to  all 
pests,  without  any  injury  to 
vegetation  ! 

Only  a  match  required  for 
starting  it !     Full  directions 

Registered  Trade  Mark  b2957     for  USe  On  each  ConC. 

Nicotine  is  the  effective  ageat  in  this  Fumigator  ! 

Prices. — No.  1,  for  Frames  and  "Lean-to's"  up  to  1,000 

cubic  ft..  9d.  each :    No.  2  for  Small  Greenhouses  up  to 

1,500  cubic    ft.,    1/-  each;     No.    3,  for  Reneral  use  in 

Large  Greenhouses  from  2,0CO  to  2.500  cubic  ft.,1/6  each. 

Sold  by  the  Trade  generally. 

CORRY  &  CO..  Ltd  .  LONDON  S.E.  1 


MESSRS. 

SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 

Will    SELL   by    AUCTION    at    their 

LARGE   GALLERIES, 

34  &  35,  New  Band  Street,  London,  W.I, 

On  Wednesday,   June   16th, 

and  Two  following  days,  at  ONE  o'clock  precisely. 

IN  IMPORTANT  COLLECTION  OF  BOOKS  ON  BOTANY, 
HORTICULTURE  AND  GARDENING.  Many  with  Fine  Plates  in 
Colours;  including  Lawrence's  Roses,  1709;  Kedout6s  les 
LiliacSes.  1802-16;  Les  Roses.  1817-24;  and  Ventenat's. 
Jardin  ile  la  Jlalmaisoa,  1803.  etc..  the  Property  of 
A.  W.  Paul,  Esq.,  of  Stranraer,  Broxboiirne,  Herts. 

May  be  viewed  Two  days  prior.      Catalogues  may  be  had. 


EGGS   FOR    HATCHING 

From  my  prize  winning  and  laying  strains  of  Golden. 
Sliver  and  White  Wyandottes  (273  egg  strain),  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  White  Leghorns  (285  strain).  Black  Wyandott" 
Bantams,  White  Runner  and  Buff  Orpington  Ducks. 
Second  pens,  10/-;  first,  12/0;  special,  15/-  sitting.  Birds 
always  for  Sale. 

SYDNEY  HILLER,  F.B.S.A. 

CLEVELAND    POULTRY   FARM,  Standon,    HERTS. 


ets  there  0 

I  and  makes  the  Garden  Ts^i^K 
gay  all  the  year  ronnd  -"'{«tp^ 


,.UM,  ^verywliere  for  Hortlciilfiiral  purposes  in  PACKETS  lOd.  &  1/6.  and  In 

BRANDED  &  SEALED  B.'VGS:  7  lbs.,  3  9;  14  lbs..  6/6 ;  38  lbs..  11/6;  56  lbs..  20/-:  112  lbs  .  37/-.     Or 

direct  irom  the  Works      arrl  ige  Paid  in  the  United  King  iom  for  Caab  with  Order  {except  PACKETS). 


CLAY    &    SiJN.    Manure-' M'.'-.s  &  Bone  trusners.  ii RATrJKiX,LC;fJOCh.£. 
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Feed  Plants  and 
they  II  grow 


For  the  cultivation 

of 

Fruit  and  Flowers 

USE 

MULTIPLE 

FRUIT  &  FLOWER  FOOD 

Prepared  from  the  finest 

ingredients. 
Large  Cartons  1/6  each 


THE  satisfaction  that  iisors  derive  from  its 
use  iriciicates  the  geiuii-e  efficacy  :of 
Multiple  for  the  cultivation  of  all  vegetable 
crops.  Wherever  Multiple  is  employe.i  plants 
flourish,  yields  of  Potatoes,  Peas,  Beans,  Carrots, 
Onions,  Beetroots,  Green  Crops  Turnips  and 
Parsnip.s  all  benefit,  in  degrees  varying  from 
50  to  -200  per  cent. 

Feci  plants  durir.g  growth  with  a  liberal  top 
dressing  of  Multiple  according  to  the  simple 
instructions   that  accompany   each  package. 

MaltiPle 


The     finest 


food     for     all     vegetables 
PRICES 


.12  lb. 
28  lb. 
7  lb. 


bags 


Each. 

23/- 
6/6 


Each 

561b.  bags  .  12/- 
141b.  ,.  .  3/6 
Large  f'artons      1  /- 


All  Seedsmen  sell  it  and  nearly 
all  Allotment  Holders    use   it 

ROBINSON    BROTHERS,    LTD..    WEST    BROMWICH. 


GROW  YOUR  OWN  VEGETABLES  FREE  FROM  DISEASE  WITH 

THE  MOST  PERFECT        •       •^  /    "  V»  -  ^-.  _^  GREENHOUSES 

FERTILIZER;-     +,':^%#^    ^ > )  JiMU^ l%- •  .»  GARDENS. 


THE  ON tY^  REllMBLiE  ANp 
COMPLETE  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  STABLE  MANURE 


aCIBMTIFICALLT    AND     CHBMICAI.L7    PREPARBD. 

Inthe  form  otaleaf-moaM,  ready  for  use  at  ao-rtlme,  In  the  same  way,  and  for  all  purposes  that  stable  manure  Is  put.  Goes  further 

(4  bushels  equalUag  IS  cwts.),  gives  betteV  result.  Is  clean  to  handle,  sweet  smelling,  and  free  from  weeds,  worms,  etc. 

Baport  of  Boyal  Horticnitar&l  Society.     "  Your  Patented  Hep  Manure  has  been  used  in  the  Society's  Gardens  at  Wlsley.  and  I 

im  pleased  to  report  that  It  has  proved  excellent  for  the  flower  borders,  fruit  and  vegetables  grown  both  under  glass  and  out 

In  the  open  air."  (Signed)    W.  Wilks.  Secretary. 

A  Beautiful  Free  Booklet  giving  full  itariiculars  and  testimonials  sent  on  receii>t  of  itostcard. 

■^BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS;  GENUINE  ONLY  IN  OUR  MARKED  BAGS,  CONTAINING  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS.  "Wl 

Prices,  including  bags.  1  bushel  2/3.  4  bushels  6/-.  5-4  bushels  38/9.  10-4  bushels  56/-.  20-4  bushels  100/- 
Free  on  rail  London.    Carriage  forward  for  cash  with  order. 

WAKELEV'S  GROUND  GARDEN  LIME  (Caustic  or  Quick  Lime),  3/-  bushel  bag,  carriage  fonvard. 

WAKELEY'S  £mp>r^  FERTILISER 

A  valuable  Plant  Food  for  Allotment  and  General  Garden  use  simple  to  apply.    Particulars  and  Guaranteed 

Analysis  free.    Price  including  bags 

14  lb.  bag,  3/3  ;    561bs.,  11/6;    lcwt.,122/. 

Best  Yellow  Fibrous  Loam,  4-/-,  and  Leaf  Mould,  <»/6.     Coarse  Silver  Sand,  5/6,  and  Brown 

Fibrous  Peat,  5/6  per  sack.   Basic  Slag,  6/3.  Superphosphates,  1  0/6.  Bone  Meal,  22/6 

Kainit,   10/6  per  cwt. 
See  Free  Booklet  as  above  for  prices  of  smaller  quanfiiies,  also  other  Poods. 
WAKELEY   BROS.   A  CO.     LTD..  75a.  BANKSIDE,  LONDON.  S.E.  1 . 


TO  ACHIEVE  BEST 
RESULTS  USE 


oH^ 


U^^^ 


On  the  market  for  over 
years,  they  still  holdfirsi 
place  in  the  estiniaiion  of  Horticul- 
turists all  over  the  world  for  QUALITY 
and  RESULTS. 

The  direct  result  of  many  years'  practical  experience  in 
eardentnf^.  they  stand  unrivalled  at  the  present  day  for  every  des- 
cription of  Fruit  bearing,  Flowering  and  Foliage  Plants.  Vegetables. 
Lawns,  etc..  etc. 
VINB.  PLANT*  VEGETABLE  MANURE.  1121bs.,  30/-:  551bs..  16'-:  28lbs..  9/-;  Ulbs..  5/-:  ribs..  3/--  tics  1/3 

Carriage  paid  OD  56{bs.  and  up  anywhere  in  Uaited  Kingdom.  '  ... 

SPECIAL  TOP-DRESSING  MANURE,  561bs..  18/6:  281bs..  10/-;  Hlbs.,  0/-;  71bs  ,  3/6 :  tins.  1/-. 
Carriage  paid  on  561bs.  and  up  anywhere  in  United  Kingdom. 

B»-       WRITE    FOR   OUR   BOOKLET— POST    KREE   ON    REQUEST.      -WO 
SOLD    BY    NURSERYMEN     AND     SEEDSMEN     EVERYWHERE. 

Sole  Makers:  WM.    THOMSON  -©  bONb<.  LTD.,  CLOVi-NFORDS,  SCOTLAND. 


g    Ensure  being  in  time  for  the  Season    » 
I  ORDER    NOW!  | 

MERRYWEATHERS' 
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WATERING 
HOSE 


FOR 


Gardens 

Parks 

Garages 


Golf    Links 
Cricket  Grounds 
Tennis   Lawns 


"  T/te  Hose  I  had  from  you  ten 
years  ago  is  as  good  as  ever,  and 
likely  to  last  another  ten." 

So  writes  a  Merryweather  Citstoitiei 
Write  for  Samples  and  Prices  : 

MERRYWEATHERS    &    SONS.    Ltd.. 

Dept.  C 
63,  Long  Acre.  London.  W.C. 


ifiif;!fi!fi!fi!fi!fiif;!f;!fi!fi!fiifi!fiffi!f;!fiif;!f;!fi!fi!fia;S!fi!fi!fi!fi!fi!fi3i 


Weed-KHUNG 

is  bebter  than  weeding 

Not  only  does  it  save  time  and 

labour,    but    it   has     far    more 

lasting  results. 

Cooper's  Weedicide,  diluted  with 
water  and  watered  on  your  paths 
with  a  watercan  will  speedily 
kill  all  weeds.  "What  is  more  it 
sterilises  the  ground  for  months 
afterwards,  preventing  all  further 
growth  during  that  time. 

COOPER'S 
WEEDICIDE 

Received  the  "  Commended  "  award 

of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 

of  Great  Britain. 

Sold  in  quart    and  Half-gallon  tims, 

1,  2,  5  and  10-gallon  drums,  and  SO 

and  40-gallon  casks 


COOPER'S  1-50  WEED-KILLER 


Lower  in  price  and  less  concen- 
trated than  "  Weedicide." 


Of  Agents  everywhere. 


SoU 
Manufacturers  .* 

WILLM.  COOPER 
&  NEPHEWS, 
Berkhamsttd. 
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PAINT    YOUR    GREENHOUSES 

WITH 

"VITROLITE" 

Far  Superior  to  White  Lead  in  Colour,  Covering  Power  and  Durability. 

Made  in    White  and   Stone  Colour. 

Price         -         -         25/-  per  Gallon. 

Drums  extra. 


ii 


PLASTINE 

THE    IMPERISHABLE    PUTTY. 


5J 


Price  44/-  per  Gwt.,  in   1121b.,  56,  &  28ib.   Kegs  {extra  and  returnable), 

also  in  141b.  tins,  7/9  each,  and  71b.  tins,  4/3  each.    Tins  included. 


WALTER    CARSON    &    SONS, 

GROVE   WORKS,    LOMBARD    ROAD,    BATTERSEA,    LONDON,   S.W.  11 . 


Telehone  :    Baitersea  1630  (2  lines). 
Tclcgrains  :    Carsons.  Battsqitare.  London.' 


AND  BACHELORS'  WALK,  DUBLIN. 


ii 


JJ 


GUANOA 

THE   POPULAR    FERTILIZER. 

FLOWERS,  VEGETABLES   k  ALL  CROPS 
THRIVE  REMARKABLY  WELL  WHERE  USED 

PRICES : 

5  cwts.      3  cwta.      2  cwts.      1  cwt.       56  lbs.      28  lbs 

60/-         37/6        26/-        13/6        7/6         4/- 

Carriage  Paid  Cwt.  Lots.     Packages  Free. 

Prompt  delivery,  direct  if  your  Seedsman  cannot  supply 

Fertilizers  for  all  Crops,  Lists  on  application. 

HUNTER  &  GOW,  Ltd.,  28,  Thomas  St.,  Liverpool 


THEY  ARE  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

ALL     HAND     MADE. 

ARTISTIC  FERN  PANS 
AND     BULB      BOWLS. 

State  quantities   and  sizee   required,   and  have 
"Carriage  Paid"  quotation,  or  write  J  or  Price 

List—FRBB 
RICHARD    SANKEY    &    SON,    LTD. 
Royal  Potteries,  Bulwell,  Nottingham 


BURNS    ON    T»t    CnCUNO 
HO    APPARATUS    REOUIRtD 


THE    KING     OF    FUMIGANTS 

AUTO-SHREDS 

Is    CERTAIN     DEATH     to 

Leaf.mining  Maggots.White  Fly 
and  all  Pests  infesting  Plants 
1  Oder  Glass.  In  boxes  to  fumi- 
gate 1.000  cubic  feet.  9d.  ;  2.500 
cubic  feel.  1/3;  lO.iiOO  cubic  feet 
(for  ordinary  Planis).  3/6:  10.000 
cubic  feet  (for  tender  foliaged 
plants-  4/6  each.  Obtained  of 
all  Principal  Seedsmen  and 
FloHsta. 

Origin'L  Patentee*;  :— 

W.  Darlington  &  Sons, 

LIMITED. 

<i  Dept-. 
HACKNEY,  LONDON,  E.8 


THORNBOROUGH  &  CO.  Ltd. 

Successors  to 

PEARCE     &    COMPANY 

(Late  HOLLOWAY  ROAD.  X.I 

CONSERVATORIES 
and    GREENHOUSES. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  waited  upon  by  appointment 
ContractOFi  to  L.C-C.  &  11  London  Borough  CoanoUa. 
35  year*'  RecorcL    Good  Work      Cataiosae  Pott  Fr««, 

TOTTENHAM.  N.  17.    '-hone  T  2356. 


ALPINE  PLANTS  FROM  EXPOSED 
YORKSHIRE  HILLS. 

Large  CV'll'.'rtii.'n  all  'stablLshed  in  small  pots. 

Can  be  planted  any  time  ol  the  vear. 

ROCKERIES  CONSTRUCTED  AND  GARDENS  LAID  OUT 

by  experienced  men.  Distance  no  object. 

CLIENTS    WAITED    ON    BY   APPOINTMENT. 

Catulomies  free. 

S.  BROADHEAD  &   SON 

Wooldale  Nurseries,  Thongsbridge,  Huddersfield. 

Phone,  Holmflrth  34, 

WANTED,   Head    Gardener    for  the   Ascot 

district;  must  be  a  good  organiser;  knowledge  of  flowering 
shrubs  Imperative ;  knowledge  of  oil  engine  and  electric  light 
plant  an  advantage.  Wages  £2  10s.  a  week  and  an  allowance 
of  £10  a  year  for  coal. — Box  1,  c  o  ''The  C.^rdex  "  20 
Tavistock  street.  Covent  Garden.  London,  W.C.  2 


^  LABOUR  SAVERS.-EUREKA-  lawn  sand.  ^ 

SoiLFUME  Nicotine  insecticides  Fumers 
sprays.  and  other  chemicals  4  sondhies 
See  List    Please  as"  toub  acekt  for  the  Eubeka 

ARTICLES-  They  ABE  ALWAYS  SATISFACtORT  IF  ANY 
difficulty  IN  OBTAININO  WE  SEND  DIRECT  CAPSIACE  MiD 


.Oi.lyAddi(ss:TOMUNSON&HAYWARD  L"  LINCOLN 


THE    SILVER    MEDAL 

HORSE  SHOE 
BOILER 

THE  PREMIER  HEATER  FOR  SMALL 
GREENHOUSES,  ENSURES  FULL  HEAT 
WITH  LEAST  FUEL  AND  ATTENTION. 
38,000  SOLO. 


»> 


COMPLETE      APPARATUS      NOW      FROM     STOCK. 
List  42  Free. 

CHAS,    P.    KINNELL   &   CO.,   LTD., 
65.  65a.  Southwark  St .  London.  S.E.  1. 


F 
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ANTI  FLY  POWDER 


'  Absolute      preventive      of     Onion,    Carrot    and 

Celery    Fiy,  also  Common   Cabbage  Caterpillar 

in  cwt.,  i  cwt.  &,  28  lb.  Lots. 

Le  FRUITIER  MANURE 

The  Perfection  of  Plant  Food. 

lu  cwt.,  i  cwt.,  28  lb,  A    14  1b.,  Lots. 

"A1"  FUMIGATINa  COMPOUND,  l.lquicl  ai;rl 
■Sulid.  Iheapcsl  ami  most  surtc^-^tul  fiiTnip;i(oi' 
on  the  niarkel. 

I   BICHU,  The  CateiTillalWiisli 

QUASSIA  EXTRACT,  Fur  exterminating  Green 
I'ly.  cVc,  Ac. 

BONES  AND  BONE  MEAL  for  Vine  Borders. 

ELECTRIC  WEED  KILLER,  Liquid  and  Powder. 
For  Carriage  Drives  and  Garden  Paths. 

LOAM,  RICH,  YELLOW,  FIBROUS      Quotations 

in  trucli  loads  to  any  station. 

GREENHOUSE  BLINDS  made  up  to  any  size  and 
fixed  by  our  experienced  fitters. 

MOWERS  FROM  STOCK.  All  sizes,  all  prices, 
Sp  ■  lal  value.  Type  "K"  side  wheel  machine, 
9in  driving  wheel.  Five  blades  and  under  knife, 
best  Sheliield  steel.  Light  nmuing,  swift  cutting, 
size  loin.,  57/9.     Carriage  Paid. 

GARDEN       HOSE,       SPRAYING       MACHINES 
TOOLS. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Iai,^cst  Horticultural  Stock  In 
the  Kingdom  (Post  free). 


Wm.WOOD  &  SON,  Ltd., 

THE  ROYAL   HORTICULTURISTS  BY 
APPOINTMENT, 

BEECHWOOD  WORKS, 
TAPLOW,  BUCKS. 


Telephone  No,  : 
BURNHAM  79. 


TeleRrams  : 
GARDENING.  TAPLOW." 


We  are  offering  our  famous  Irish  Linen 
Tablecloths,  Napkins,  lied  Linen, 
Towels,  etc.,  renowned  the  world  over 
for  their  purity  and  long  wearinji 
i|ualities,  at  maker's  prices. 

I.isl    A-..,    il-^    ,i<ul     S,i>i,t'lc^    post   frc<-. 

ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER,  Ltd. 

BELFAST. 


BEES,  BEEHIVES, 
BEEKEEPING 
APPLIANCES. 

CATALOGUE     FREE. 

E.  H.  TAYLOR 

Welwyn,     Herts. 


DEFY  THE  BIRDS,  ROTLESS  TANNED  NETTING 

I.V   LIGHT,    MEDIUM   AND    HEAVV,    SMALL  MESH. 
.Jllxl,  7/-,  9/6,    13/-;    5UX2,  14/-,    19/-.  26/-;    50x3,21i-, 
.^3/6,39/-;    50x4,  28'-,  38/-,  52/-;    25  x  8,  28/-,  38/-,  52/-. 
carriage  paid.     As  snpi  lied  by  lis  to  the  Royal  Gardens.     We 
only  supply  our  well  k  lown  qualities.    Any  length  supplied. 

E.  B.  HAWTHORN,  Ltd.,  Dept.  E..  SHREWSBURY 


YOU  CANNOT  DO  BOTH  ! 


Which   will   YOU   do  P 


AMow  the  Insect  Pests  and 
Diseases  to  rob  you  of 
the  fruits  of  your  labours 
in  tiie  garden. 


OR 


Use  "Abol"  and  grow  a 
wealth  of  clean,  healthy 
plants  &  flowers  &  Roses 
unntarred  by  MILDEW. 


"Abol "  Non-puisoiious  Insecticide 
kills  all  Insect  Pests  and  Mildew  on 
Roses,  etc.  "Abol"  Patent  Svringes 
are  specially  reconimended  by  the 
National  Rose  Society. 

TREATISE  ON  GARDEN  PESTS,  with 
full  information,  sent  to  any  reader, 
GRATIS  and  POST  FREE. 

OF  ALL  NURSERYMEN.  SEEDSMEN.  FLOR- 
ISTS, IRONMONGERS,  CHEMISTS,  Blc.  Sale 
Proprietors  and  Manufacturers.  E.  A.  WHITE . 
Ltd.,  19.  Beltring,  Paddock  Wood,  KENT. 

«'ABOL"    SPRAYERS 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES.     Please  write  for  lists 

Thesize  shewn  is  the  "Abol"  No.  1.  10  galls,  capacity 


Just  look  at  Joan's  Jinger.  And 
Tiger's  tail,  too!  Has  there  been  a 
dreadful  accident  ? 

No !  they  are  out  shopping  for 
Mother,  and  are  afraid  of  forgett  ng 
Bird's  Blanc-Mange.  So  they  have 
tied  knots  on  themselves.  Joan  says 
it  w^ould  never  do  to  forget  Bird's 
Blanc-Mange. 

Mothers  who  study 
the  well-being  of  their 
children  will  not  forget 
to  give  them  plenty  of 
Bird's    Blanc-Mange, 

It  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  more  nourishing, 
body-building  food,  in 
such  a  tempting  and 
easily  digested  form. 

Everyone  ought  to  know  that  Bird's  Blanc-Mange 
multiplies  the  nutritive  value  of  the  Milk  used  in  it  once 
in  every  four  times. 


^ 


is  real  honest  nourishment  in  a  most  delicious  form.  It  is 
so  perfectly  creamy  and  just  melts  in  the  mouth.  Try 
it  to-day ! 

BIRD'S  is  hesl     always  sure,  always  safe. 


Vlll. 
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DON'T    BLAME    THE    BLIGHT 

USE 


MC    DOUGALL'S 


NON-POISONOUS 


.'^^ 


ANO 


THE  PERFECT 
INSECTICIDE 

■for 

VEGE."rABL,ES. 


this  Canon  cunioins  ApacKets,  tMcii  potKci  tu  maKt 
24  gallons  or  eff'-'Ctive    Insecticide  Wfl-h 


.3t?^ 


KATAKILLA 


FRee  FROM 

Ai-soMic, 
Coppers- 
Nicotine 


DESTROYS  CATERPILURS 
6  ALL  KINDS  OF  APHIS 
GREENS  BLACK  FLY 
DOLPHIN  RED  SPIDER 
CAPSID  BUG.  ETC. ETC 


Cartons  to  make  10  gallons  of  wash,  price  2/-  each.  Cartons  to  make  50  gallons  of  wash,  price  6/-  each. 

Supplied    by    the   leading    Nurserymen,    Seedsmen    and    Ironmongers. 

Special  leaflet  on  "  Insect  Pests,"  sent  free  on  application. 


Sole 
Manufacturers  . 


McDOUGALL  BROS.,  LTD., 


66,  68,  PORT  STREET,  Established 
MANCHESTER.  1845. 


Printed  by  Hudson  &  Keaens.  Limited.  Hatfield  Street  Works.  Stamford  Street.  S.E.  1.  iind  Published  by  "Country  Life."  Limited,  at  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Strand.  W.C.  i 
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THE  FRUIT  FARM 


POULTRY 


WOODLAND 


Vol.  LXXXIV.— No.   2535. 

Ell  cred  as  Secood-class  Matter  at  the  New  York.  N.Y.,  Post  Office. 


Saturday,    June    19,    1920. 


THE   NEW   IRIS   SWEET   LAVENDER 


-KBOISIERSO    AT  TUB     OENKKAI,- 

POST    Ot.jCB   AS  A    NKW8PAPKB 

ANB  FOh    CANADIAN    MAQAZINB 

POST. 


Price  THREEPENCE 

Yearly   Subscription 
Inland,  15/2  :    Foreign,  17/4 


SUMMER  FLOWERING  BULBS 

FOR    PRESENT    PLANTING 


ANTHOLYZA  PANICULATA  MA  JOR,  a  very  elegant  plant  from  Natal,  i.ro  liu-i„- 
111  -uniiner  j.'raieml  hraiieluig  spikes  of  deep  erinisoa  flowers,  lit.  'i  to  4ft.     I'erUoz.  3/6 

HIPPEASTRUM  pratense  (ki/i,..  Habranthus  pratensis),a  verv  attraetive  luilhous  pla'it 
innmiiir,  |.rn  In,  „|._,  ,u  suiiinier  a-i  uiiihel  of  slio.vy  AmarvMis-like  lirilliant  searlil 
iiowrrs,  ht    1  It.  .  Per  .102.  10/6.      Extra  strong  bulbs,  per  iloz.  15/- 

HYMENOCALLIS  cala.hina  ifiin.  Pancratium  ur  Ismene),  tlie  learlv  white  sued- 
siiielllii^  Sea  Dallodil  of  Peru,  a  luvely  plant  for  tlle  jireeiilioiise.  or  top'ant  outiloors 
close  to  a  south  wall:  the  flowers  arc  white,  lar'.'e  trumuet-shapeU  a'lil  elrai'itly 
tringcil,  lit.  i;tt i> inic 

OXALIS  brasiliensis,  hamlsoiue  purjile.  eriiusoa  flowers       . 
OXALIS  lasiandra,  lar-e  umlicls  of  Inifc'lit  rosy  eriaisoa  flowers 
AIMARYLl  IS   Belladonna,  guo.l  Ijulbs.  and  naturalise  i-i  warm  situations 


BARR  &  SONS 


Per  ih«.  10/6 

3/e 

2/3 
7/6 

11,  12  &  13,  KING   STREET 
COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C.  2 


NICOTINE   SPRAYING   COMPOUNDS 


HUNTER    &    GOW,    Ltd., 

il"il','t5l!,?'V'  ^o'i'icultural  use,  and  thus  know  the  exact  requirements  of  growers.    Kicotinc 
f  ,!,■»,;  v„  ■      l'?''»t-'?ating  insects  and  parasites  which  attack  plant  life,  and  we  have 

It  I'lepiied  in  various  convenient  forms  and  compounds. 
GOW'S    NICOTINE    TREE    WASH.-Certaiu  death  to  green  flv.  aphis,  tlirip,  scale, 

u_a  spider,  cateiTiillars,  etc.     I'se  1  part  to  40  parts  of  water.     J -gall.,  8/6.     1  gall., 

!=»/   -     -J  gall.,  72/-.     10  gall.,  140/-.  -  b       ,     i  t       , 

GOW'S    NICOTINE    SOAP.— The  finest  Insecticide  known  for  destroying  sucking 

insects      Uarinless  to  the  tendeiest  foliage.     Use  1  part  to  250  parts  of  water.     1  lb., 

^/~'      lUihs,,  36/—. 


enitnr.iT,,,,,  77    T"',! '   T'"''  "''''^  *''<^  pioncers  of  Nicotine  in  this  country  for    .4gri- 
r"i„...;!!.;'""....°'.''''H'.tH''''.'  "s«.  and  thus  know  the  exact  requirements  of  growers.    Kicotinc 


GOVy^S    ARSENATE    OF    LEAD.     TIic  great  remedy  for  Codling  Moth.— Mix  in  fl.e 
laits  of  water.     Death  to  Insects  but  haiinkss  to  trees, 
o  III,;      ii/c       1  (I  n.r.      nm 


proportion  of  1  part  to  25U  par 
fruit  and  foliage.     1  lb.,  2/9. 


lb 


4/6.     10  lbs.,  20/- 
.'.). — Tl.c  gieat  Fiiiipieide  tor  ,\pple  and  Tear  Scab 
5/6;    .J  gaUs.,  21/6;   111  galls.,  40/- 
on  application.     If  your  seedsman  cannot  supply 


GOWS  LIME  SULPHUR  (l.tou  sp 
in  the  Spring  and  .'juinnier.    1  gall 

Booklet  •'  Spraying  for  big  crops," 
our  goods  please  write  us. 

HUNTER  &  GOW,  Ltd.,  28,  Thomas  Street,  LIVERPOOL 


ORCHIDS 

0(  vigorous  habit  and  superior  constitution,      A  visit  to  our  Establishment  is  cor- 
dislly  invited  to  in.pcct  our  immense  and  inlerestinj  STOCK  RAISED  BY  THE 

PURE    CULTURE    SYSTEM 

Choice    Species.    Rare    Botanical   Specimens.    Albinos  in   warm    and   coo!   sections 

also  a  speciality. 

Expert    advice  given   ani    all  requisites    supplied   for    the 

good   culture    of  Orchids. 


GHARLESWORTH  &  GO., 


HAYWARDS 
HEATH. 


Iniuortant    to     G»,s<cXe 


S'&^l.^S 


2».»xci      Frviit     Cx<ciwez>s 


"NIQUAS" 


Tilt;     MOST 


(IMPROVED) 

SUCUiiSSFUL     .\  ( I.N  -Pol  M  iN(  I LS 


Regd. 
INSIiUTUlDE     OF    THE    DAY. 

'leall^  IoIhu^"c!%^:'  '"""  ''"""°"  "'  ^••'°""'-  »"»»  '^"-^""^  »^  >=>rects  more 
No  rossiblc  injury  to  the  most  delicate  Plant.  Flower  or  l'olia"e 

.i';ubieir:^u"'g\h'e.uhv,uo'''riv:'''''^'  "■"''™"-' '"  """■'  -^'^has-  about 

PR  ICES.- Half-pint     1/4  ;    Pint,    2/3;    Quart,  3/9  :    Half-gal.,   6/-;   Gallon,    11/-; 
Drums,  taoh,  Five  Galls.,  36/-;    10  Galls.,  62/6  ;    20  Galls.,  120/- 

To  be  had  from  the  Trade  geucrall,\ . 

Mmiufiicittrers  . — 

CORRY  &  CO.,  Lta.,  London,  S.E.  i 
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"THE   GARDEN"  CATALOGUE    GUIDE 


NOTICE  TO  OUR  READERS 

IN  order  to  avoid  waste  in  the  printing  of 
catalogues,  readers  are  advised  to  apply  to 
the  following  firms  for  the  catalogues  they 
require.  We  therefore  beg  to  point  out  that  the 
under-mentioned  firms  will  be  very  pleased  to 
s^nd  their  useful  catalogues  to  our  readers  free 
of  charge,  on  receipt  of  a  post  card. 


Rose  Specialists 

ELISHA  J.  HICKS,  M.C.,  N.R.S.,  etc. 
HURST,  BERKS. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 


KELWAY   &  SON 

Retail  Plant  Department 

LANGPORT,  SOJIERSET 


Hardy  Plants 

ColourBorders 

Gladioli 


J.  CHEAL  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

Nurseries 

CRAWLEY 


Landscape 
Qardenere 
Trees  and 
Shrubs,  etc. 


LAXTON  BROS. 

Nurseries 
BEDFORD 


Strawberries 

and 

Fruit  Trees 


PERRY'S 

Hardy  Plant  Faems 

ENFIELD,  MIDDX. 


Water  Lilies 

and 

Bog  Plants 


PULHAM  &  SON 

Nurseries 
ELSENHA^/!,  ESSEX 

J  JEFFERIES  &  SON 
Royal  Nurseries 
CIRENCESTER 


Rock,  Alpine 
and  Herbace- 
ous Plants 


Ltd. 


W.  WELLS,  Junr. 
Hardy  Plant  Nurseries 
MERSTHAM,  SURREY 


Ornamental 
Trees  for  Park 
and  Garden 

Herbaceous  and 
Alpine  Plants, 
Delphiniums  and 
Michaelmas  Daisies 


Landscape  Gardening 


WHITELEGG  &  CO. 
CHISLEHURST 

^VRITE   US 


Landscape  and 
Garden  Archi- 
tects, specialise 
in  Rock,  Water 
and  Formal 
Gardens,  etc. 


WATERWORN  LIIVIESTONE 
ROCKERY  CO. 

AllNSIUE, 

WESTMORLAND. 


As  used  on  two  Rock 
Garden  ixhibits, 
Royal  Horticultural 
Show,  including 
winners  "  Daily 
Graphic"  Cup 


PULHAM  &  SON 
71,  Newman  Street,  London,  w. 
Works  :  BROXBOURNE 
Nurseries  :  ELSENHAM 


Garden  Craftsmen, 
Rockworkers, 
'Pulhamite'  Stone 
Vases,  Sundials, 
Fountains,  etc. 


Heating  Apparatus 


C.  p.  KINNELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.       Boiler 
Greenhouse  Heating  List  No.  42, 

Southwark  St., London, SJ5.1    Post  Free. 


Garden  Sundries 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 

234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E.  1 


XL   ALL 

Insecticide  & 
Fumigants 


GARDEN  SUPPLIES  Limited  aii  Garden, 

(Boundary  Chem.  Co.)  Estate, 

Cranmer  Street  and  Sport 

LIVERPOOL  Boquiremonts 


CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Shad  Thames,  S.E.  1   and 
Bedford  Chambers 
CovENT  Garden,  W.C.  2 


Merchants  and 

Manufacturers 

of  Horticultural 

Sundries, 

Fertilisers  and 

Insecticides, 

etc. 


J.  BENTLEY,  Ltd. 

Barrow-on-IIumber 
HULL 


Weed  Destroyers 
Lawn  Sand 
Insecticides 
Fertilizers 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 

234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E. 


BARNARDS,  Ltd. 
NORWICH 


XL  ALL 

Fertilizers  and 

Agricultural 

Manures 

Garden  Espaliers 
&  Trainers.  Par- 
ticulars of  our 
Stock  on  appli- 
cation 


The  New  DESTRUCTOR  CO. 

\yYtt.  Rubbish 

41,  Walter  House,  Bedford  St.  Destructors 
Strand,  LONDON,  W. 


Seeds  and  Bulbs 


R.  H.  BATH  Ltd. 
The  Floral  Farms 
WISBECH 


Home-Grown 
Bulbs  and 
Seeds 


BLACKMORE  &  LANGDON 
Twerton  Hill  Nursery 
BATH 


Begonias 
Delphiniums 
Gloxinias 
Cyclamen,  etc. 


HENRY  ECKFORD 

Wem 

SHROPSHIRE 


DAWKINS 

408,  King's  Road 

CHELSEA,  S.W. 


Sweet  Peas  and 
Garden  Seeds 
Fertilizers 

Perennial 
Seeds  for 
present  sowing 


R.  WALLACE  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Kiln  field  Gardens 
COLCHESTER 


New  Bulb  and 
Iris  List 
Now  Ready. 


CHR^VSATifTHEIVIUIVES. 

FINE,  STUtlDY,  WELL  HARDENED  PLANTS.     CLEAN  &  HEALTHY. 

!-■  J apanuse  varieties,  5/-.  Newer  ones,  7/6.  12  Incurved,  dis- 
tinct variet  es,  5/-.  12  Fine  Decoratives  in  various  colours,  all 
separate  and  distinct,  5/-.  12  Fine  Harlies  for  the  August  and 
September  flowering  garden,  in  12  separate  varieties,  4/6.  12 
Fine  October  blooming  varieties,  \  6  All  above  good,  sturdy 
plants  and  distinct  named  varieties. 

12  CHOICE  FUCHSIAS,  single  and  double,  all  separate 
named  varieties,  5/-.     12  newer,  7/6. 

1 2  LOVELY  COLEUS.  all  separate  varieties,  gorgeous  coloured 
leaves,  grand  for  greenhouse  decoration,  6/-.  12  scarcer  kinds,  9/-. 

CRESTED  NEPHROLEPSIS.  a  lovely  fern,  t/-  each. 

t2  Fine  CACTUS  DAHLIAS,  strong  plants  from  3iu.  pots,  7/-. 
12  Fine  Decorative  Cactus,  hne  for  garden,  7/-.  12  Lovely 
Pompones,  tremendously  free-blooming,  7/-;  smothered  in 
bloom  during  the  late  summer  and  autumn.  12  Collarette 
Dahlias,  a  tremendously  popular  class,  splendid  for  garden  and 
for  cutting,  7/-.  6  Pa;ony  flowered.  Fine,  3,6.  6  Show  and 
Fancy,  3/6.  6  Star  Dahlias,  New,  5/-.  6Tom  1  humb.  Dwarf  4/6. 
12  Fine  Single  Dahlias  7/-.  All  above  separate  and  distinct 
named  varieties.  Dahlias  caiube  sent  in  pots  for  3/G  per  dozen 
extra.  Orders  value  5;- and  upwards  sent  free.  Under  5/- add  Cd. 
for  box  and  postage.     Cash  with  order.  Catalogue  free. 

Chrysanthemum  &  Dahlia   Specialists,  PETERBOROUGH. 


[June  19,  1920. 


Cheap  1- lower  Seeds  jor  sowing  in 
open  ground  or  cold  frames  this 
month  to  provide  plants  Jor  next 
year.  A  very  small  outlay  in 
seeds  will  give  great  resn'is  in 
nice  plants. 

ANEMONE,  St.  Brigid, very  fin- 
strain,  ad.  packet. 

AQUILEGIA,    Pearson's    long- 
spurred 
and  1/-, 


strain,    very    fine,    6d. 


G.ilLL.iRDIA,  fine  perennial 
for  cutting,  6d. 

L  UP  IN  US  arboreus  Snow  Queen, 
fine  tree  Lupin,  <6d. 

POLYANTHUS  PKIjMKOSE, 
Pearson's  select  mixed,  6tf,  and 
I/—.'  M mislead  strain,  very  large 
lloiaers  and  fine  trusses,  colours 
front  white  to  deepest  orange 
yellow,  Gd.  and  1/-. 

WALLELOW  EPS,  Belvoir 
Castle,  Yelloiv,  Blood  Red,  Cloth 
of  Gold,  Eastern  Queen,  Fire 
King  {neio),  6d.  Golden  Tom 
Thumb,  Harbinger  {deep  red, 
early).  Primrose  Dame,  Ruby 
Gem,  Ruby  Violet  (very  distinct), 
Vulcan  (the  finest  deep  red). 
Single,  mixed,  all  'Sd.  and  6d. 
per  pkt.,  with  exception  of  Eire 
King,  DOUBLE,  finest  mixed, 
6d.  and  1/-. 

/.  R.  Pearson  &■  Sons,  Ltd., 
Estab.  1782.        Lowdham,  Notts. 


Special  Cheap  Clearance  Offer 

OF 

MRS.    PYM'S    FAMOUS 
STRONG   TRANSPLANTED   PLANTS. 


12/-  i^WORTH     FOR    10/-. 

No  order  imder  3/-.    All  post  free.    No  delay, 
siuumer  aud  autumn. 


Will  flower  ail 


Antirrhinums,  dwarf,  mid.  or  tall,  all  colom's  separate; 
Sweet  Pea  plants  ;  Stocks  ;  Asters,  double  or  siui^lc  ; 
Verbenas;  Schizanthus;  Phlox  Drummondii  ;  Agera- 
tum  ;  Nemesia  ;  iSummer  Chrysanthemums;  Zinnias; 
Alyssum  ;  Gaillardia  Pkta  ;  Caliiopsis ;  Larkspur, 
annual;    Delphiniums;    Balsams,  double.     20,1/6. 

Marguerites,  yellow  ur  white;    Salvia,  searlet  Zurleh 
Echeveria  ;     Searltt   Musk  ;     Searlet   Pentstemon  ;     Cal- 
ceolarias ;       Chrysanthemums,     autuum     and      winter ; 
Dahlias,  splendid  new  \arietics.     4/-  doz. 

Climbers. — Passion  Flower,  2,  1/tJ.     Eccromocarpus, 

2.  1/tj.     Ipomoea,  large  waxy  flowers,  0,  1/G. 

Primula  obconica,  new  rose  and  crimson  ;^iant ;  Celsia 
eritiea  ;  Lobelia  eardiualis  Queen  Viituria  ;  Saxifraga, 
trailing  ;  Streptocarpus  ;  Asparagus  Fern  ;  Fig  Palm  ; 
Eucalyptus.     4,  1/0. 

Lobelia,  best  dwarf,  dark  or  liyht  blue,  lOU,  3,  0  Nicotiana 
(Tobacco),  white  or  erimsou  ;  Petunias,  very  large  blooms  ; 
Heliotrope;    Coleus,     2^-  doz. 

Celery,  ^tron^,  transplanted,  lUO,  2;0.  Vegetable 
Marrows  ;  Ridge  Cucumbers  ;  Hundredweight  Pump- 
kins, :),  1,0.  Cucumber,  lust  lor  house  or  frame,  ~.  1/G. 
Melon  Plants,  -,  1,0.  Parsley,  12.  1/0.  Sage:  Mint; 
Thyme;  Marjoram,  0.  1,0.  Chives,  12,  1,0.  Tomato 
stioug  large  plants,  12,  o,-. 

Strong  Plants. — Leeks  ;  Cabbage,  early  aud  late; 
Cauliflower  ;  Broccoli  ;  Savoy  :  all  sorts  KaJe  ;  sprouting 
Broccoli  ;      Lettuce  ;       Pickling  Cabbage,   lUO,  2,-. 

100  good  Summer-bedding  Plants,  not  less  than  tea 
varieties  ;  my  seleetion  ■.  will  make  sx)lenchd  show  all  summer 
and  autumn,  0/0  post  free. 

MRS.   PYM,   F.R.H.S., 

10,   VINE   HOUSE, 

WOODSTON,   PETERBOROUGH 


June   19,    1920] 


"  «efss^- 


'^Ss^r-^ 
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i(ii{  PKKsiixr  sowixi; 
WEBB'S    CHOICE   SWEET    WILLIAMS.  — 

Webbs'  Invincible,  luixecl. 
Webbs'  Pink  Beauty,  salmon  pink. 
Webbs'  ScMlet  Beauty,  scarlet. 

Each  8d.  and  1/-  per  packet,  jiost  free. 
Illustrated  List  of  Webbs'  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  fpr 
June.  .Tulv  and  August  sowinji.  post  free  on  rei)uest. 
WEBB  &'  80XS.  LTD..  The  Kind's  Seedsmen,  Sfonrhrid*. 

WATERERS'     ROMAN     HYACINTHS 

X  \RCISSUS.  FREESHS.  TULIPS,  etc.,  for  earlv  forcing. 
W.^TEREllS'  BULBS  for  BOWL  CULTURE. 
\V.\TE11EIIS'    BULBS    for    BEDDING.— JOHN    WatEKER, 
Soxs  &  Crisp,  Limited,  The  Nurseries,  Twyford,  Berks. 

WATERERS'  ALPINE  AND  HERBACEOUS 

PL.A.VTS  in  all  the  XKW  and  LE.\DING  varieties  of 
DELPHINIUMS.  PHLOXES.  IRISES,  ASTEES,  etc.— JOHN 
W.^TEREE,  Sons  A-  Crisp,  Limited,  The  Nurseries,  Twyford, 
Berks. 

WATERERS'     FRUIT     TREES      IN     ALL 

USEFUL  FORMS  and  LEADING  VARIETIES.— Magnifi- 
cent stock  of  over  250,000  trees  which  prospective  purchasers 
are  invited  to  select  personally  at  Twyford  Nurseries. 

WATERERS'  ROSES,  STANDARD,  DWARF, 

CLIMBING,  STANDARD  WEEPING,  etc..  in  the  feadins 
sorts  and  latest  introductions. — John  Waterer,  sons  &  Crisp. 
Limited,  The  Nurseries,  Twj-ford,  Berks. 

DUCKS,     GEESE     AND     TURKEYS,      by 

Will  Hooley,  F.Z.S.,  F.B.S.A.— .A.  copy  of  this  helpful  booklet 
on  the  breeding,  feeding  and  fattening  of  Ducks,  Geese  and 
Turkevs,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  lid.  addressed 
to  THE  Manager,  "  Cotistry  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 

CARNATION    CULTURAL    GUIDE.— Com- 

plete  lastructioDB  for  greenhouse  and  outdoor  culture,  7d. 
post  free. — C.  H.  Tahdevin,  Willaston,  Birkenhead. 

BEE  -  KEEPING,        by       W.        Herrod- 

Heuipsall,  F.E.S.  (Editor  of  The  Britvih  Bee  Journal).  9d. 
net,  by  post  lid. — Published  at  the  Offices  of  "  Country 
Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 

WAKELEY'S  PATENTED  HOP  MANURE. 

— The  only  reliable  and  complete  substitute  for  Stable 
manure.    See  advt.  on  p.  iv.  1 

CLEMATIS. — 50  best  large  and  small  flowered  j 

varieties:  strong  flowering  plants  in  j  in.  pots,  30^-  per  doz.  | 
— Wm.  Pail  &  Sox.  W.^lthaji  Cross, Ltd., Royal  Nurseries,  ^ 
Walt  ham  Cross.  Herts. 

CHOISYAS,  standard  and  in  tubs  required. 

.\lso  Alaraandars  in  tubs.  Good  plants  essential.  Particulars 
and  prices  to  BoYCE.  7,  Wilton  Place,  S.W.  1. 

FLOWER   POTS.— 10  8in.,  12  6in.,  15  5in., 

15  4in.,  15  Sin.,  complete,  packed  free,  12s.  6d.  Illustrated 
list  of  pots,  saucers,  seed  and  cutting  pans,  seakale,  and 
rhubarb  pots.,  etc.,  free. — IHOS.  Jeatons,  Potteries,  Brierley 
ifill.  


BARR'S  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  tor  present 

planting.  Well  grown  seedling  plants  from  selected  stocks. 
Borecole.  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts.  C^abbages.  Cauliflowers, 
Cucumbers,  Onions,  Parsley,  etc.  Price  List  on  application. 
Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 


McDOUGALL'S      WEED      KILLER,     non 

poisonous,  safe,  effective.  In  tins.  Pints,  1;9:  quarts,  3/-; 
i-gall.,  4,19;  1  gall.,  7,'-;  5  galls.,  '27(6.  Krom  Seeds- 
men, Nurserymen,  Ironmongers. — Sole  Manufacturers, 
McDooGAM.  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Port  Street,  Manchester.  Estab- 
lished 1845. 


"  KAiTAKILLA  "     destroys      insect    pests, 

caterpillars,  green  fly,  etc. ;  non-polsonoug  ;  a  perfect  garden 
Insecticide  ;  cartons  to  make  ten  galls.,  2/- ;  cartonsto  make 
50  galls.,  6/- :  from  nurserymen,  seedsmen,  and  Ironmongers. 
— Sole  Manufacturers,  McDonoALL  BROS.,  Ltd.,  Port 
Street,  Manchester.    Estd.  1845. 

SEWAGE      DISPOSAL      FOR      COUNTRY 

HOUSES. — No  emptying  of  cesspools;  a  perfect  fertilizer; 
DO  soljlds ;  DO  open  filters ;  perfectly  automatic ;  everytblDg 
imdergiouDd.  State  partiiculara.  —  Williah  Bbattie,  8, 
Lower  Grosvenor  Place.  ■Westminster. 

ECONOMIC   PRICES.— Herbaceous,   Border 

and  Bedding  Plants,  Antirrhinums  (20  sorts);  Sweet  Pea 
Plants  (37  sorts),  etc.  My  list  will  save  you  20%. — 
j;ev.  C.  Barnes,  F.R.H.S.,  Scofton,  Worksop. 

ROCK  —  HERBACEOUS  —  PRIMROSES. 

ouble  and    single,  etc. ;    advice  given  on  remouelling    oi 
gardens,  and  lists. — HOPKINS.  Mere   Snepperton. 


RABBIT-KEEPING.— A    practical    booklet 

on  the  best  and  most  prolitable  methods  of  Rabbit-Eeeplng 
for  all  Ciarden  Owners  in  Town  or  Country.  By  C.  J.  Davies. 
2nd  impression.  9d.  net,  by  post  lid. — Published  at  the 
Offices  of  "  Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


ROCKERIES,     BORDERS     AND     WOOD- 

LANDS.  —  Alpines,  pot  grown,  rare  shrubs,  including 
Himalayan  and  other  rhododendrons,  herbaceous  plants 
etc. ;  aquatics ;  formation  of  rockeries. — G.  Reuthe, 
Keston,  Kent. 


CANARY      KEEPING.  — A    practical 

booklet,  full  of  sound  advice  and  helpful  hints  on  breeding, 
rearing,  exhibiting,  etc.,  is  published  at  the  Offices  of 
"  Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C.  2.     Price  9d.  net ;    by  post  lid. 

IRON   AND  WIRE   FENCING  for  gardens, 

tree  guards,  gates,  arches,  espaliers,  rose  stakes,  and  orna- 
mental garden  iron  and  wire  work  of  every  description.  Send 
for  illustrated  catalogue.  Also  kennel  railing  and  poultry 
iencing.  Ask  for  separate  lists. — Boulton  &  I^aul,  Ltd., 
Manufacturers,  Norwich. 


GREENHOUSE  PAINTING  AND  GLAZING.    rqCK      GARDEN      PLANTS.  _  Where 


—  •■  VITROLITE"  superior  to  White  Lead  Paint,  25,-  pet 
gall.  Caii.s  extra.  "  J-lastine,"  siipersedes  Putty,  44- per 
cwt.— iull  particulars  from  Walter  Carson  a  sons,  Grove 
Works,  Battersea.     Agents  throughout  the  Country. 


LOVELY        ANTIRRHINUMS.    —     Strong 

plants  in  all  shades  and  latest  named  varieties  of  this  popular 
leading  flower  ready  now  ;  intermediate  only  9/-  100.  Aster 
Sinensis  :  plants  of  this  decorative  variety  in  mauves.  pinks, 
whites  and  violet,  mLsed.  7'-  100.  All  carriage  paid. — Lists 
free  from  ERNEST  HtLLS,  Rhydd  Nurseries,  Hanley  Castle, 
Worcester. 


and  in  Wliat  Soils  to  Plant  Them.  .\  useful  guiiie  to 
garden  lovers,  with  catalogue.  4S  pages,  post  free. — 
ti.  R.  Phipps,  Alpine  Nursery,  Barnham,  Bognor. 


THE     SERVANTLESS      HOUSE,      by      R 

Randal  Phillips,  6/-  net,  by  post  6/6. — A  prospectus  of 
this  invaluable  and  profu.sely  illustrated  book  on  the  domestic 
and  labour-saving  problems  of  the  day  will  be  sent  post 
free  on  application  to  THE  Manager,  *'  Country  Life." 
Ltd..  20.  Tavistock  Street.  Covent  Garden,   W.C.  2. 

SPLENDID     YELLOW     FIBROUS     LOAM.   WM.   DUNCAN   TUCKER   &   SONS,   LTD., 

Pnie  Leaf  Mould,  Coarse  Sand,  each  5/-  per  sack.  Prepared  ;  Lawrence  Road,  South  Tottenham,  N.  15. — Conservatories, 
Compost,  6/6 ;  Cocoanut  Fibre,  5/6  per  sack.  Kalnit,  14  Iba.  Winter  Gardens,  Vluerioa.  Peach  Bouses.  Portahle  Build- 
J/9.— W  Herbert  li  Co.,  Hop  Exchange.  London.  S.E.  lags.  etc. 


DOUBLE     SWEET     SCENTED     BEGONIA 

— A  great  novelty  ;  list  free. — THE  MANASKR.Tlie  Orphanage, 
Aberlour.  Banffshire. 


RIVERS'   FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  VINES, 

Figs,  Oranges  and  Orchard  House  trees  are  of  flrst-claas 
quality,  and  a  large  and  select  stock  Is  always  on  view. 
Inspection  Invited.  Price  list  post  free  on  application. — 
Thos.  Rivers  &  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbrldgeworth,  Herts. 


ROUGH     HANDS     caused     bj'     gardening 

made  soft  and  smooth  in  one  night  by  "  Piano  ;  "    3d.  tablet 
Chemists,  or  post  free  4d..  Milxer's  Chemical  Co.,  Liverpool. 


SUTTONS  SWEET  WILLIAMS. 

Sutton's  Pink  Beaut\-        .  .  .   per  packet    1/6  &  1/-. 

1/6  &  1/-. 


1/6  &  1/-. 

1/-. 

6d. 

6d. 
1/8  A-  1/-. 


Sutton's  Scarlet 

Sutton's  Pink  Shades 

Sutton's  Giant  White 

Sutton's  Harlequin   .... 

Sutton's  Rich  Crimson 

Sutton's  Superb,  mixed     . 

POST    FREE. 

"  I  take  the  opportunity  of  'expressing  my  satisfaction 
with  Sutton's  Scarlet  Sweet  William.  My  etnployers  have 
been  very  pleased  and  wish  me  to  grow  them  on  a  larger 
scale.  I  have  repeatedl.v  been  asked  the  name  of  the  variety. 
Looking  at  the  bed  from  a  distance  the  effect  is  superb." — 
Mr.  C.  G.  Sibley,  Gardener  to  F.  Jefferv,  Esq. 


SUTTON  &  SONS,  THE  KING'S  SEEDSMEN,  READING. 


NOW    IS    THE    TIME   TO    ORDER 

KEL WAY'S  Celebrated  Hardy  Border  Plants 

and  Hybrid  Gladioli,  Ps'Onies,  Delphiniums,  Pyretlirums. 
PIdoxes,  Irises,  Lupins,  etc.,  many  of  which  can  still  be 
planted;  others  will  be  sent  at  the  proper  time  for  planting. 
As  our  stocks  liave  been  considerably  depleted  by  the  un- 
precedented riisli  of  this  season,  we  sliall  be  glad  to  receive 
early  orders,  so  that  our  many  customers  may  not  be  dis- 
appointed.— Write  now  for  Price  Lists  to  the  Retail  Plant 
Dept.,  Kelway  &  Son.  the  Royal  Horticidturists,  Langport. 
Somerset. 


DOBBIE     &     CO.,      ROYAL     SEEDSMEN, 

Edinburgh,  will  send  a  copy  of  their  1920  Catalogue  and 
Guide  to  Gardening  free,  if  this  Paper  U  mentioned. 


SOW  NOW BATH  S  EMPRESS  PANSIES. 

as  grown  for  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Frogmore  :  the 
richest  and  largest  flowering  strain  of  Pansies  extant 
Per  packet.  2/6  and  1/6,  post  free,  for  cash  with  order. — 
r...  H.  Bath,  Ltd.  (Dept.  E.).  The  Floral  Farms.  Wisbecli. 


BATH'S    DAHLIAS,     BEGONIAS,     CHRY- 

SANTHEMUMS  AND  BEDDING  PLANTS.— New  Sprin; 
List  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 
— (Dept.  E.),  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  The  Floral  F.arms,  Wisbech. 

FRUIT    GROWING    FOR     BEGINNERS — 

By  F.  W.  Harvey.  140  pages.  4ii  illustrations.  1/3  net : 
cloth  1/11  net ;  postage  4d.  extra. — Published  at  the  Offices 
of  "  CoctntrT  Life,"  Ltd.,  20.  Tavistock  Street.  Covent 
Garden.  W.C.  2. 

JAMES  GRAY,  LTD.,  Builder  of  Conser- 
vatories, Greenhouses,  etc.,  and  Heating  Engineers,  Danvers 
Street,  Chelsea,  London.  S.W.  3.  Wire,  Gray,  201.  Western, 
London.    Telephone  :  Western.  201. 

HEATING     APPARATUS     FOR     GREEN- 

houses,  vineries,  etc.,  supplied  with  various  arrangements 
of  pipes.  Vanguard,  conical,  sectional,  saddle  and  coll 
boilers.  Pipes,  •ittina^,  etc.  Illustrated  "«t  G  free.— TH08. 
.Teavons,  Silver  Street  Works,  Brierley  Hill. 

YORK  PAVING.— 20  yards  Crazy  (Cheap).— 

lOOvds.  random  rectangular  York  Paving ;  few  small  red 
sand  bricks,  suitable  for  garden  paths  or  sunk  garden  — 
.\pply  A.  D.  Thompson,  F.R.H.S.,  consulting  horticulturist 
.and  forestry  expert,  etc.,  11.  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C.  2. 
Telephone  :   Gerrard  4501. 


CHOCOLATE    CLUES.     Spare   time  Agents 

Wanted.  (!ood  remuneration.  No  outlay.  Best  makes 
only  supplied.  Particulars  free. — Samuel  Driver.  South 
Market,  Hurslet  Lane.  Leeds. 

BIRDS'   BATHS,  GARDEN    VASES,    SUN 

DIALS,  NESTING  BOXES.  Catalogue  (No.  4)  tree — 
MoOKTON,  5,  Thornton  Avenue,  Chiswick. 


ROCKERY    PLANTS   SPECIALITY.— Write 

for  descriptive  list,  free.— TERRY  LEB.  18,   Morden    Head 


Stechford.  Birmingham. 


GARDEN     AND     TENNIS     NETS.  —  Best 

Hn  salmoi  twine,  6d.  ;  do.  cotton.  .3d.;  lin.,  4id.  sq.  yd. 
\etting.  tinned,  50yds  by  4yds,  25yds.  by  8yds.,  lOO.vds. 
by  2\ds.,  27/6  pad.  ;  carriage  paid  passenger  train. — W, 
Oliver  Allen,  Net  Maker,  Porthleven,  Cornwall. 


IV. 


THE    GAPUDEN. 
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Feed  Plants  and 
they  II  grow 


For  the  cultivation 

of 

Fruit  and  Flowers 

USE 

MULTIPLE 

FRUIT  &  FLOWER  FOOD 

Prepared  from  the  finest 

ingredients. 
Large  Cartons  1/6  each 


''pHE  satislaction  that  users  derive  from  its 
1  use  iudicates  the  gemiine  efficacy  of 
.Multiple  for  the  cultivation  of  all  vegetable 
rrups.  Wherever  Multiple  is  employed  plants 
flourish,  yields  of  Potatoes,  Peas.  Beans,  Carrots. 
Onions,  Beetroots.  Green  Crops,  Turnips  and 
Parsnips  all  benefit,  in  degrees  varying  from 
oO  to  200  per  cent. 

Feed  plants  during  growth  with  a  liberal  top 
dressing  of  Multiple  according  to  the  simple 
in-^trmtions    that    accompany    each   package. 

Maltiple 

The     finest     food     for     alt     vegetables 
PRICES 


112  lb.  bags 
::8  lb.     „ 
7  lb.     .. 


Each. 

23/- 
6/6 

2/- 


Each 

561b.  bags  .  12/- 
14  lb.  „  .  3/6 
Large  Cartons      1  /- 


All  Seedsmen  sell  it  and  nearly 
all  Allotment  Holders    use   it 


ROBINSON    BROTHERS,    LTD.,    WEST    BROMWICM. 


GROW  YOUR  OWN  VEGETABLES  FREE  FROM  DISEASE  WITH 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  _•_  ■        , GREENHOUSES 


'I 


SUBSTITUTE  FOR  STABLE  MANURE 


■OnNTIFICAIiI.T    XHD    OHEMICALIiT    PBBPARBO. 

^f.'i"V', '  "^'S"  «'^i'"?'  for  ase  at  any  time.  In  the  same  way.  and  lor  all  pnrposee  that  stable  manure  la  put.  Goes  farther 
(4  bushels  ...jualling  IS  cwts.),  eivcs  better  result.  Is  clean  to  handle,  sweet  smelling,  and  free  from  weeds   worSset™ 
Report  of  Eoy.l  Hortlcultnral  Society     "  Yonr  Patented  Hop  Manure  has  been  used  in  the  Society's  Gardens  at  WIsley.  and  I 
am  pleased  to  report  that  It  has  proyed  excellent  lor  the  Bower  borders,  fruit  and  yegetables  groWn  both  und"  glass  Ldm 
In  the  open  air.  _  t<i[onmA\    w  wr.  ,/o   cA-. — 


(Signed)    W.  WiLKS,  Secretary. 


I 


1  tho  opeo  air.' 

A  Beautiful  Pnt  BeohM  living  futt  particular,  and  tctimoniaU  ,ent  mrecrii*  "/'i,",T^ri!" 
■V  BFWARE  OF  IMITATIONS;  GENUINE  ONLY  JN  OUR  MARKED  BAGS,  CONTAININQ  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS.  «■ 

Prices,  including  bags,  Ibushel  a/3,  4  bushels  a/-.  5-4  bushele  38/9.  10-4  bushels  «•;-,  20-4  bushels  lOOI- 
Free  OQ  rail  London.    Carriage  forward  for  cash  with  order  •"=■=.»•»«. 

WAKELEVS  GROUND  GARDEN  LIME  (Caustic  or  Quick  Lime).  3/-  b.ishel  bag  carriage  forward 

WAKBLBY    BB08.    A    OO..    LTC.  TSa,  SAllKSIDB,    LONDOH,    S.B.I. 


it 


STANDARD 


J» 


(BRANDED) 


HOSE. 


The  Best  for  Wear.       -    ■  —  |i||r°==^  Secure  Your  Supplies  NOW- 


Used  in  the 
Principal 
Gardens 
Everywhere 


Ask  for 
Sample 
and  List 
No.  6. 


CHAS.  P.  KINNELL  &  CO.,  LTD.,  65,  65a,  SOUTHWARK  ST.,  LONDON,  S.E.  1 


MANY    YEARS    REPUTATION 

WEED 
KILLER 

LASTING  RESULTS  -  NO  NEW  EXPERIMENT  J 


LABOUR  SAVERS.-EUREKA-  lawn  sand   ^ 

SoiLFUME  Nicotine  Insecticides    Fumers 

SPRAYS.  AND  OTHER    CHEMICALS    &    SUNDRIES 

See  List    Please  asr  youb  actrir  fob  mt  Eurc«a 

ARTICLES-  They  ARE   ALWAYS  SATISFACTORY  IF  ANY 
DIFFICULTY  IN  OBTAINING   Wt  SEND  OIBECT  CABRIACE  «I0 


.OnlrAddicssTOMLINSON  &  HAYWARD  L"  LINCOLN 


THORNBOROUGH  &  CO.  Ltd. 

Successors  to 

PEARCE     &    COMPANY 

(Late  HOLLOWAY  ROAD    X.) 

CONSERVATORIES 
and    GREENHOUSES. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  waited  upon  by  appointment 
Contraotor.  to  I..C.C.  «  11  London  Borough  CounoU.. 
35  yean'  Record.    Good  Work      Catalogue  Po.t  Ftma. 

TOTTENHAM,  N.  17.  'Ohone  T235e. 


if; 


Ensure  being  in  time  for  the  Season    s 

ORDER    NOW  !  s 

!i; 


MERRYWEATHERS' 


WATERING 
HOSE 


FOR 


if! 
S 
!fi 

!fi 
» 

•a 

^      Gardens 
m      Parks 
^      Garages 

"  TAe  Hose  I  liad  from  you  ten 
years  agois  as  good  as  ez'cr,  and 
likely  to  last  another  ten" 


Golf   Links 
Cricket  Grounds 
Tennis    Lawns 


So  u-iitfi  (t  Merryueathcr  Customer. 
Write  for  S.-imples  and  Prices  : 

MERRYWEATHERS    &    SONS.   Ltd.. 

Dept.  C 
63.  Long  Acre.  London,  W.C. 


aiifiaBissfiifiSffiaiaiWffiffiKifissfisifiaiffiifisififfisssfias 


iS^M^ilM^*! 


^^•W^^MM 


ANTI  FLY  POWDER 


Absolute      preventive      of      Onion,    Carrot    and 
Celery    Fly,  also  Common   Cabbage  Caterpillar 

in  cwt.,  J  cwt.  (i-  28  lb.  Lots. 

Le  FRUITIER  MANURE 

The  Perfection  of  Plant  Food. 

in  cwt.,  }  cwt.,  28  lb.  &    14  lb.    Lots. 

"A1"  FUMIGATINQ  COMPOUND,  Liquid  and 
f'olid.  Cheapest  and  most  successful  fumigator 
on  the  market. 

I    BICHU,  The  CaterpiUar  Wash. 

QUASSIA  EXTRACT,  For  exterminating  (Ireen 
Fly.  iVl.,  .vc. 

BONES  AND  BONE  MEAL  for  Vine  Borders. 

ELECTRIC  WEED  KILLER,  Liquid  and  Powder. 
For  Carriage  Drives  and  Garden  Paths. 

LOAM,  RICH,  YELLOW,  FIBROUS  Quotations 
in  truck  loads  to  any  station. 

GREENHOUSE  BLINDS  made  up  to  any  size  and 
tixed  by  our  experienced  fitters. 

MOWERS  FROM  STOCK.  All  sizes,  all  prices. 
.Sp^oal  value.  Type  "K"  side  wheel  machine, 
aiu  driving  wheel.  Five  blades  and  under  knife, 
best  Sheffield  steel.  Light  running,  swift  cutting, 
size  lOin.,  S7/9.     Carriage  Paid. 

QARDEN       HOSE,       SPRAVINQ       MACHINES 
TOOLS. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  largest  Horticultural  Stock  in 
the  Kingdom  (Post  free). 


Wm.WOOD  &  SON,  Ltd., 

THE   ROYAL    HORTICULTURISTS   BY 
APPOINTMENT, 


: 


i 


BEECHWOOD  WORKS, 
TAPLOW,  BUCKS. 

Telfcgrarr.s 
•GARDENING.  TAPLOW." 
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Bedding  Plants 

FOR    IMMEDIATE   EFFECT 

QERANIUM,  "Paul  Crampel,"  brilliant  scarlet 

from  Sin.  pots,  at  7/-  doz.,  55/-  100 
QERANIUM,  "Paul  Crampel,"  brilliant  scarlet, 

from  3Un.  pots,  at  8/-  doz.,  60/-  100 
QERANIUM,  "Paul  Crampel,"  brill  ant  scarlet, 

from  4Hn.  pots,  at  12/-  and  18/-  doz. 
QERANIUM,'  Paul  Crampel,"  brilliant  scarlet, 

from  .''in.  pots,  at  21/-  and  24/-  doz. 
QERANIUM,  "  Henrv  Jacobv,"  brilliant  scarlet. 

From  .SJin.  pots,  at  7/-  doz.,  55/-  100 
QERANIUM,  "Maxime  Kovalesky,"  vermilion, 

from  31in.  pots,  at  9/-  doz.,  65/-  100 
QERANIUM,    Scarlet    and    Pink,     Ivy-leaved, 

from  3.Un.  pots,  at  7/6  doz. 

STANDARDS 

FOR     RELIEF     BEDDING 

QERANIUM,  "Paul  Crampel,"  3-4ft.   high,  at 

7/6  each 
FUCHSIAS  OF  SORTS,  3-4ft.  high, at 7/6 each 
HELIOTROPES    OF  SORTS,  3-4ft.    high,  at 

7/6  each 


DOUBLE      AND     SINQLE     WHITE     MAR- 

QUERITES,   from   3.4in.   pots,  at  6/-  doz., 

45/-  per  100 
HELIOTROPES  OF  SORTS,  from  SJin.  pots, 

at  6/-  doz..  45/-  per  100 
TRANSPLANTED    ANNUALS    OF   SORTS, 

at  1/6  doz.,  10/-  per  100 
BEQONIAS  to  colour,  single  and  double,  at  9/- 

to  15/-  per  doz. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  from  3  and  3Hn. pots, at 

6/-  doz.,  40/-   per  100.     (Karly,    mid-season 

and  late). 

Packing  and  Carriage  at  Cost  Price.* 

.\ll  the  abov;;  name-1  are  superior  plants  for 
immediate  delivery. 

King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Ltd.,  Hereford 
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DONARD  NURSERY  GO. 

(JAMES)  (JOEY,  Sole  Proprietor). 


Osmanthus  armatus 
,,       Delavayii 

ilhcifolium  argentia  variegata 
,,  purpureum    . . 

Pcntstemon  Scoulerii 

Bridgerii 
Osteomeles  anthyllidifolla 

„       Schwerini  (syn.  subrotunda) 
Ozothamnus  rosraarinifolius  . 
Pei-nettya  Davis'  hybrids,  in  variety 
Pittosporum  bicolor  . .  »•     . . 
,,       euginoides  variegata 
,,       Mayii.. 

.,       SILVER,   QUEEN 
„      nigrescens 
Kaiphii 
PLAGIANTHUS    LYALLII   VAE.   G 
Potontilla  Fricdvichsenii 
,,       Vilmoriana    . . 
Veitcliii 
Philadelphus  Virginale         . .     ^    ■  ■ 
Rhododendron  discolor         . .   i     . . 
„       Falconerii      . .  .  .     .     .  - 

,,       racemosum    . . 
Raphiolepsis  ovata 
Stransvesia  undulata  . 
Salsburia  adiantifolia 
Sciadopitys  verticillata 
Senecio  JIunroii 
Taxus  Hibernica  aurea 
Thuya  ericoides 
,,       lutea  . . 

occiden talis  lutea  .. 
Trochodendron  aralioides  . . 
Tricuspidaria  dependens 

lanceolata 
Veronica  Hectorii 

macrocarpa  . 
Viburnum  Henryii     . . 
,,       rliytidophyllura 
utile   . . 


.  .  3,8  to  10,0 
. .  5/- 

2/6 

2/6 

. .  1/6  to  2/8 
. .  1/6  to  2/8 

2/6 

. .  3/8  to  01- 

2/6 

2/8 

3/6 

3/6 

.  .  1/6  to  2/6 
.  .  2/6  to  10/6 
.  .  3/6  to  10/6 

3,/6 

LABRATA,  2/6  to  7/6 

2/B 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

.  .       £2  2/-  to  £4  4/- 
15,/-  to  £5  5/- 

2/6 

2/8 

3/6 
5;- 
5/- 
1/6 


..    3/6 

..    3/6 

..    3/6 

..    .5/- 

..    3/6 

3/6  to  15/- 

2/6  to  5/- 

..    2,6 

..    5/- 

1/6  to  5/- 

2/6  to  7/6 


3/6  to  £5 
3/6  to  £5 


Most  of  the  plants  offered  are  large,  many  of  them 
specimens. 


ALPINE  PLANTS  FROM  EXPOSED 
YORKSHIRE  HILLS. 

Large  Collection  all  established  in  small  pots. 

Can  be  planted  any  time  of  the  year. 

ROCKERIES  CONSTRUCTED  AND  GARDENS  LAID  OUT 

by  experienced  men.  Distance  no  object. 

CLIENTS   WAITED   ON   BY   APPOINTMENT. 

Catalogues  free. 

S.  BROADHEAD  &  SON 

Wooldale  Nurseries,  Thongsbridge,  Huddersfield. 
Phone,  Holmfirth  34. 


Phoneie. 


NEWCASTLE,  co.  DOWN. 


GRAND  SUMMER  SHOW 

In    Botanic   Park,    BELFAST 

On    29th    and    30th    JULY. 

Prize   Schedules   from   J.  McBride,   Secretary,    1,  Adelaide 
Street,  Belfast. 

Handsome    Cup   and   Valuable    Prizes 


Economical,  inasmuch  as  its  price  is 
reasonable  and  its  life  is  long. 
Effective,  because  it  carries  out  all  the 
functions  that  a  garden  frame  should — 
it  is  proof  against  vermin,  rot,  weather 
changes,  etc.  It  is  easily  assembled  and 
dismantled  and  is  f  ortable. 

Agents  required  where  not  represented 


ECONOM ICAL  ! 
EFFECTIVE ! 


That's  the  Slade  Sectional  Carden  Frame, 


SECrrONAL 

GARDEN  FRAME 

TYPE     A.        Single     Frame,     two     liehts,    size 
4ft.  X  3ft.  Xl5in.x9in.,  as  illustrated  ..  £2    12    0 

TYPE     A.       Double     Frame,    four    lights,    size 
8ft.  X  3ft.  X  I5in.  X  9in «4    18    6 


Booklet    B    will    interest    you. 


Write  for  it. 


THE  SLADE  SYNDICATE  Ltd. 

(Directors:   E.  J.  W.  SLADE  and  M.  W.  SLADE), 
35.    Surrey    Street.    Strand,   LONDON.  W.C.  2. 


SAVE  YOOB  FBOIT 

AMD    FLOWERS 

FROM  INSECT  PESTS 

9  BY    USING    THE  & 

Cooper  Horticultural  Remedies 


OOOPBB-8 

NICOTINE  (V2)  SUMMER  FLUID 

FOB    BUMHHB    BPBATIMQ 

A  Nicotine  Prep«i«tion  foe  Apple-Sucker,  GteeD-Flr. 
&c  on  FRUIT.  ROSE  mcI  other  TREES. 
Sold  in  Qrt.  Tiiu :  1.  2,  5.  and  10  GalL  Dmmi ; 

ud  in  20  and  ill  Gall  Caalu. 

^  COOPER'S  MILDEW  (V2K)  FLUID 

For  ROSE,  STRAWBERRY  and  otker  MILDEWS 

alio  STRAWBERRY  LEAF  SPOT. 

Sold  in  Qit- Tina  :  1,  2,  5.  and  10  GalL  Draaa  ; 

and  in  40  GalL  Cailu. 


+  COOPBB-11 

ARSENATE  Of  LEAD  PASTE 

FOR  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  CODUNG  MOTH 
AND  LEAF-KATING  CATERPILLARS. 

MUet  well,  adherej  wcU,  rtmalns  a  long  time  In  >u«peiiilon,  co»t« 
foliage  tinllonnly,  and  doet  not  Korch  when  properly  prepared. 

Sold  in  1,  5.  and  10  lb.  Tint :  and  in  50  and  100  lb.  Ken. 


COOPER'S  FUMIGATING  FLUID 

A^ie-inlorced    NICOTINE    PREPARATION    for 

DeatToyln.  INSECT  PESTS  IN  GLASS-HOUSES 
Sold  in  BotUei  in  5  tiiei:  and  in  Pint.  Qrt.  &  i  GalL  Tini. 

COOPER'S  WEEDICIDE 

After  trial— Received  the  "Commended"  award 

of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

KilU  Waedi  on  Garden  Patki  and  Grarelled  Spacot. 

Sold  in  Qrt  Tint :  J.  1.  2,  and  5  GaU.  Drami,  and  in  20  aid 

40  GalL  Casio. 
/  tall,  makee  100  tall:  of  effectioe  Weedkiller 


I^TBST    PRICES    ON    APPLICATION 


OF  AGENTS  EVERYWHERE 


Bola  Mannfactaron  1 

WIUJAM  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS,  B*rkli«But«L 


<( 


JJ 


GUANOA 

THE   POPULAR    FERTILIZER. 

FLOWERS,  VEGETABLES  &  ALL  CROPS 
THRIVE  REMARKABLY  WELL  WHERE  USED 

PRICES; 

5  cwta.      3  cwt8.      2  cwts.      1  cwt.      56  lbs.       28  lbs 

60/-         37/6        26/-        13/6        7/6         4/- 

Carriage  Paid  Cwt.  Lots.     Packages  Free. 

Prompt  delivery,  direct  if  your  Seedsman  cannot  supply 

Fertilizers  far  ail  Crops,  Lists  on  application. 

HUNTER  &  GOW,  Ltd.,  28,  Thomas  St.,  Liverpool 


WOLVERHAMPTON 

GREAT FLORAL  FETE 

July  14th  &  15th,  1920 


OVER    £1,000     IN     PRiZES 


ENTRIES   CLOSE   JULY  5th. 
Schedules  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

G.   W.   A.     MARTIN 

46,     Queen     St.,     WOLVERHAMPTON 


VI. 
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Greenfly^  Caterpillars, 
Spiders,  Etc., 

positively   killed   by 

SOX 

The  wonderful  Non-poisonous  Insecticide 
in  tablet  form.  HIGHLY  COMMENDED 
BY  THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY.  Achieves  incomparableresultson 

FRUIT,  FLOWERS, 
VEGETABLES. 

"  We   have   found    it    efficient    in    destroying    all    living    pests,    when    used 
according    to    directions,    without    doing    the   slightest    injury    to    the    most 
delicate   foliage,  and    what    is    also    most    important    it   does   not   appear    to 
leave    any    trace  of   sediment   on    the   foliage." 
Vide  Mr,  Edwin  Beckett,  V.M.H.,  who  has  subjected  SOX  to  searching  trials. 

SOX 

Leaves   no   Sediment.      Deadly   to   insects.     Gives 
permanent   emulsion.        Instantaneously    prepared. 

SAFE  TO  USE  EVERYWHERE 


Size. 

1 

0 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Containing  Tablets  ... 

3 

6 

12 

24 

1 

48 

120 

Price 

1/- 

1/9 

3/- 

5/9 

10/6 

22/6 

One  Tablet  makes  one  gallon  Insecticide. 
Sold   by    Florists,    Ironmongers    and    Stores   everywhere: 


Sole  Manufacturers  ; 


HAWKER  &    BOXWOOD,  LTD., 

50,  MARK    LANE,    LONDON,    E.C.3. 

Manufacturers    of    Rectisoil,     Corvusine,     D.G.,     Dyeweed    and 
other  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Specialities. 


Specialili) 

"AQUATICS" 

V.  N.  GAUNTLETT  &  CO.,  LTD. 

(Japanese    Nurseries).    CHIDDINGFOLD.    Surrey. 


INSTITUTE  OF  HORTICULTURE 


OFFICES 


34,  OXFORD  STREET,  W.  1, 


RAPID  SYSTEMATIC  TRAINING,  PERSONALLY  AND 

BY  CORRESPONDENCE. 

EMPLOYMENT   BUREAU   AND   ESTATES   OFFICE. 

Anyone  Interested  in  Horticultural  matters  invited  to  call 

Wednesdays  and   Fridays   3   to   a   p.m.,    or   otlierwise   by 

appointment  with  the  Secretary. 


SAIuS  by  JSLUCXION^ 

JAPANESE    DWARF  TREES, 

including  many  tine    old    specimens. 

Japanese  and   Chinese  Works  of   Art, 

inchulinf:  specimens  in  red  lacquer, 
BRONZES,  RUGS,  ETC. 

Garden  Ornaments  and  Furniture,  Ivories, 

Etc..    by 

Messrs.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS, 

at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.  2. 
on  FRIDAY',  JUNE  25TH,  at  1  o'clock.  Catalogues  ol  the 
Auctioneers.     'Phone :    Bank  857. 


Notes  from  Maidstone. 


THE    REGAL    IRIS 

We  have  been  carrying  out 
experiments  for  some  years  as 
to  the  best  time  to  plant  the 
Flag  Iris,  and  we  find  that 
when  performed  after  the  flower 
has  gone  they  do  better  than 
any  other  time,  flowering  well 
the  next  season.  We  hope  to 
give  more  details  of  this  later 
on,  and  in  the  meantime  our 
customers  can  take  notes  of 
those  which  specially  strike  them 
during  the  coming  month,  and 
have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
these  varieties  in  their  borders 
at  the  end  of  June,  with  the 
assurance  of  flower  for  next 
season. 

Our  list  of  Iris  will  be  sent 
by  return. 

George  Bunyard  &■  Co.,  Ltd., 
The  Royal  Nurseries, 

Maidstone. 

See  our  .4dvertiseinent  in 
June  12th 


More  Tomatoes  &  of  Better  Quality 
Better  Yields  of  every  Crop. 

Start  feeding  your  plant?  with  Canary  Guano 
now.  It  will  hasten  their  maturity  and 
strengthen  their  growth,  and  real  quality 
Tomatoes  in  colour^  shape,  size  and  flavour 
will  he  yours  in  abandance  tlus  year. 

There  is  no  fertilizer  like  Canary 
Guanoforeverythingin  your  garden 
— none  so  efficient  or  economical. 
Use  sparingly  but  often — that 's  the 
secret  of  every  famous  liorticul- 
turist  throughout  the  countrv. 

CANARY 
GUANO 

Obtainable  from  all  seedsmen  in 
Cartons  1/-  each,  or  Bags  2/6.  5/-, 
lU/-,  20/-,  30/-,  or  direct  from  the 
makers  on  receipt  of  price.  The 
20/-  and  30/-  sized  bags  are  sent 
carriage  paid. 

Write  to-day  for  tlie  FREE  "Canary 
OitaJio  "  Booklet,  ichich  contains  expert 
advice  on  all  gardening   subjects 

CHEMICAL    UNION,   Ltd.,    IPSWICH  1 


.     P.UTO    Sn 


Mf$ 


'fOj 


BURNS  ON  THE  CROUND  ' 
NO  APPARATUS  R£OU)RE,D 


THE    KING     OF    FUMrCANTS 

AUTO-SHREDS 

Is    CERTAIN     DEATH    to 

Leaf-mining  Maggots.White  Fly 
and  all  Pests  infesting  Plants 
under  Glass.  In  boxes  to  fumi- 
gate 1.000  cubic  feet,  9d.  :  2.500 
cubic  feet.  1/3;  10.000  cubic  feet 
(for  ordinary  Planis).  3/6;  10.000 
cubic  feet  (for  tender  foliaged 
Plants*.  4/6  each.  Obtained  of 
all  Principal  Seedsmen  and 
Florists. 

Original  patentees:— 

W.  Darlington  &Sons, 

LIMITED. 

G  Dcpt.. 
HACKNEY.  LONDON,  E.8 


No.  2535.— Vol.  LXXXIV.] 
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THE  annual  show  for  the  exhibition  of  new 
Roses  was  held  recently  in  the  beautiful 
Rose  gardens  of  Bagatelle,  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  Four  of  the  most  important 
English  growers,  two  Dutch  growers,  and 
the  principal  Rose  producers  of  France  exhibited. 
For  several  years  past  foreign  Roses  have  carried  off 
the  principal  prizes,  but  this  year  the  French 
growers  had  it  nearly  all  their  own  way.  The  first 
gold  medal  was  awarded  to  M.  Pernet-Ducher  for 
his  Souvenir  de  Claudius  Pernet,  a  very  large  pure 
yellow  Rose  flowering  all  the  year  round.  A 
beautifully  scented  golden  yellow  Rose,  Benedicte 
Secum,  ran  it  very  close,  but  was  finally  awarded 
second  place.  Then  came  President  Parmentier, 
with  very  abundant  pale  coral  blooms  ;  La  France 
Victorieuse,  a  huge  flower  of  a  pale  rose  colour  ; 
and  Comtesse  de  Cassagne,  with  a  bright  pink  heart 
enclosed  in  ivory  petals.  A  gold  medal  was  given  to 
an  English  Rose,  Frances  Gount,  a  sweetly  scented 
pale  pink.  Mermaid,  a  very  hardy  variety,  was 
also  much  admired.  In  all  no  fewer  than  sixty 
new  Roses  were  exhibited. 

Dalkeith  Gardens. — General  regret  will  be  caused 
in  the  horticultural  world  by  the  announcement 
that  Dalkeith  Gardens,  the  property  of  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch  and  Queensberry,  have,  probably 
as  part  of  the  aftermath 
of  the  Great  War,  t  been 
advertised  to  let  5  for 
market  -  gardening  [pur- 
poses. Those  famous 
gardens  have  for  long 
been  the  Mecca  of 
Northern  horticulturists. 
They  have  in  turn  dur- 
ing the  last  three-quarters 
of  a  century  been  under 
the"charge  of  the  follow- 
in  g  celebrated  gardeners 
Charles  Macldntosh 
author  of  "  Macldntosh's 
Practical  Gardener"  ; 
David  Thomson,  founder 
of  the  Tweed  Vineyards, 
Clovenfords  ;  Malcolm 
Dunn,  whose  memory 
is  perpetuated  through 
the  "  Dunn  Memorial 
Prize"  ;  and  Jam;s  Why- 
tock,  V.M.H.,  to  whom 
the  Royal  Caledonian 
Horticultural  S  o  ci  e  t  y 
some  years  ago  awarded 
the  Neill  Prize  in  recog- 
nition of  his  services  in 
the  advancement  o  f 
horticulture. 


Iris  Sweet  Lavender. — The  picture  on  the 
front  cover  is  that  of  one  spray  only  of  the  new 
Iris  Sweet  Lavender  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Wallace 
and  Co.  Sweet  Lavender  is  a  bicolor  lavender 
and  pale  purple  with  branching  habit  to  the  ground 
level.  For  flower  freedom  and  for  general  effect 
in  beds  it  is  a  great  acquisition.  We  take  this 
opportunity  of  reminding  readers  that  this  is  a 
good  time  to  plant  the  bearded  Irises. 

Dr.  Osburne's  Irises. — Apropos  of  the  con- 
troversy which  appeared  in  The  Garden  some 
time  ago  upon  the  advantage  of  using  lime  for 
curing  these  plants  of  disease,  it  was  my  privilege 
and  pleasure  to  spend  a  few  hours  with  the  genial 
doctor  on  June  6  in  his  garden  at  The  Grove, 
Old  Catton,  Norwich.  When  we  reached  the  large 
tract  of  Iris  I  simply  marvelled  and  said,  "  Are 
these  the  plants  you  treated  with  lime  ?  "  "  Yes, 
most  of  them  are,"  came  the  answer,  and  for 
vigour  of  foliage,  intensity  of  colour  and  profusion 
of  bloom  it  seemed  to  me  they  had  attained  to 
perfection.  Dr.  Osburne  is  a  keen  enthusiast 
of  this  flower,  and  the  latest  and  best  are  in  his 
collection.  One  would  like  to  give  names  of  some, 
but  it  appeared  we  should  only  have  to  take  a 
specialist's  list  and  work  back  from  this  year's 
novelties,    including    Dominion.     And    there    are 


even  some  of  Mr.  Bliss'  productions  as  yet  under 
number.  Yes,  lime  and  basic  slag  for  Irises — 
that's   the  vrrilict. — H.    Perry. 

Peltaria  alliacea. — This  is  one  of  the  plants 
that  is  of  use  among  the  flowers  of  early  Jane, 
not  entirely  from  its  own  merit,  but  as  a  suituble 
filling  among  groups  of  other  June  flowers — 
Lupins,  Irises,  China  Roses,  Catmint  and  blue 
Crancsbills.  The  actual  bloom  is  much  like  the 
white  Sweet  Alyssum,  but  it  comes  in  close  masses 
on  stems  from  a  foot  to  i8  inches  high.  The  whole 
plant  when  bruised  has  a  strong  smell  like  Garlic, 
hence  its  specific  name. 

Controller  of  Horticulture.— The  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  Lord  Lee  of  Fareham,  has  appointed 
Mr.  W.  J.  Lobjoit,  O.B.E.,  to  be  Controller  of 
Horticulture  (unpaid)  at  the  Headquarters  of 
the  Ministry.  Mr.  Lobjoit  has  a  life-long  ex- 
perience of  market  gardening,  is  President-Elect  of 
the  Chamber  of  Horticulture  :  chairman  of  the 
Agricultural  Committee,  and  the  Agricultural 
Education  Committee  of  the  Middlesex  Coimty 
Council,  of  which  he  is  also  an  Alderman. 

The  Cineraria.— On  page  313  appears  a  practical 
article  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Cineraria.  There 
is  one  point  about  the  Cineraria  in  favour  of  the 
amateur  grower,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  a  well 
grown  plant  is  but  little 
troubled  with  insects  ;  a 
neglected  or  badly  culti- 
vated plant,  however,  is 
soon  attacked  by  green 
fly,  especially  when  in 
the  house.  Occasional 
fumigations  will  keep 
them  clean.  Caterpillars 
and  slugs  will  do  much 
damage  to  the  foliat.e 
when  the  pots  are  in 
frames  or  stood  in  the 
open;  but  these, of  course, 
can  be  easily  circum- 
vented and  destroyed. 


^SiS!JEjnS1U?.\^ 


PELTARIA     ALLI.\CJiA  :     A     COMPANION     TO     OTHER     JL:.i,     FLOWERS. 


FORTHCOMING 

EVENTS. 
June  23. — Southampton 
Horticultural  Society's 
Rose  Show.  Croydon 
Horticultural  Society's 
A-unual  Exhibition. 

June  2  4. —  Royal 
Botanic  Society's  Meet- 
ing. 

June  26. — Windsor 
Horticultural  Society's 
Annual  Exhibition. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

(The    Editor    is   not  responsible  for    the    opinions 
expressed    by    correspondents.) 


BEES    AND    RHODODENDRONS. 

T  HAVE  seen  it  stated  lately  that  honey  bees 
do  not  gather  nectar  from  Rhododendrons. 
I  think  this  entirely  erroneous.  I  find  the  honey 
bees  rather  prefer  Rhododendrons  to  anything 
else ;  and  why  should  they  not  ?  as  Heather 
honey  is  considered  the  best,  and  the  Rhododen- 
dron is  of  the  same  natural  order.  Queen  wasps 
and  hmuble  bees  are  particularly  fond  of  them, 
more  particularly  R.  pouticum  ;  not  much  on  the 
Himalayan.  Mr.  Watson  in  his  book  on  Rhodo- 
dendrons says,  "  Honey  obtained  from  the  flowers 
is  believed  to  be  poisonous"  ;  if  so,  it  has  never 
poisoned  any  of  us.  It  is  also  said  that  R. 
cinnabariaum  is  poisonous  to  animals.  The  only 
Rhododendrons  that  I  find  deer  eat 
are  cinnabarinum  and  triflorum.  I  have 
never  seen  any  dead  from  the  so-called 
poison,  but,  of  coturse,  they  do  not  eat 
a  great  deal — probably  more  for  mischief 
than  anything  else. — Austin  Mackenzie. 

[We  have  this  year  observed  in  the 
Bagshot  district  thousands  of  hiuuble 
bees  visiting  the  flowers  of  Rhododen- 
drons, but  not  one  hive  bee,  despite  the 
fact  that  hives  of  bees  are  among  the 
Rhododendrons.- — Ep.1 

APPLE  LAXTON'S  SUPERB. 

TPHE  above  Apple  is  evidently  a 
long  keeper,  for  at  mid-April  it 
showed  no  signs  of  decay  with  me, 
although  it  had  every  chance  to 
become  over-mature  for  the  previous 
six  weeks.  It  was  raised  from  Cox'i 
Orange  Pippin,  crossed  with  Wyki  n 
Pippin.  The  flesh  had  the  soft  aiu 
buttery  character  of  the  seed  parou' 
after  long  keeping,  only  more  so.  N 
attempt  was  made  to  place  it  umki 
favourable  conditions  for  keeping,  other- 
wise it  would  have  been  firmer,  though 
scarcely  sounder,  for  it  looked  like  keeping 
for  some  weeks  to  come.  In  size  and 
shape  it  resembled  Cox's  Orange,  but  was 
green  with  some  crimson  splashes  on  the 
sunny  cheek.  The  flavour  and  sweetness 
were  good,  though  it  did  not  possess 
the  aroma  of  the  seed  parent, 
which    may   be   due    to    long    keeping. — 

HORTULANUS. 

BOTTLED    FRUIT. 

■jV/TAY  I  venture  to  suggest  to  one  so  wise  and 
learned  in  garden  lore  as  "  Anne  Amateur  " 
that  she  need  not  hesitate  to  bottle  her  fruit 
for  fear  sugar  will  not  be  available  w'hen  it  comes 
to  using  it  ?  We  hope  it  may  !  but,  failing  that, 
we  use  golden  syrup  in  place  of  sugar  when  re- 
cooking  the  fruit  for  use.  Even  honey  sugar  is 
not  to  be  despised,  but  stewed  with  a  little  golden 
s\Tup  the  fruit  is  excellent,  and  also  with  honey, 
when  not  too  ruinous  (I  bought  gallon  jars  of  it 
when  it  was  cheaper,  for  this  purpose) — a  spoonful 
goes  a  long  way  in  sweetening  things.  "  Anne 
Amateur  "  may  care  to  add  to  her  suggested  list 
of  pickled  fruit  my  recipe  for  small  Pears  piclded 
in  spiced  vinegar,  which  are  much  appreciated 
in  our  circle  and  used  as  either  pickles,  hors 
d'cciwres  or  salad.  BuUaces  also  make  a  good 
pickle,  as  do  the  little  Golden  Drop  Apples, 
done  whole  in  vinegar  with  Raisins  and  Spices. 
— Housewife. 


FROM  A  COUNTY  DOAVN  GARDEN. 

WE  picked  here  to-day  (June  lo)  first  bunch 
of  Sweet  Peas,  also  Penzance  Sweet  Briars 
and  Austrian  Copper.  Rock  gardens  are  in  great 
colour  with  rock  Roses,  Cerastium,  Thyme,  Cotton 
Lavender,  Oxalis  and  Aubrietias.  Arenaria 
montana  with  flowers  whiter  than  snow  are  very 
beautiful,  and  the  old  scarlet  Pa-ony  and 
Oriental  Poppies  make  the  garden  gay.  Vegetables 
of  aU  classes  are  progressing  favourably. — W.  S., 
Holywood,  Co.  Down. 

PRIMULA   ALLIONII   AT   KEIR. 

pRlMUL.-\  ALLIONII  has  been  caUed  "  the 
jewel  of  jewels  "  among  our  sasatile  European 
Primulas.  Like  most  precious  gems,  it  is,  however, 
only  too  rare,  and  its  cultivation  presents  consider- 
able difiiculty.  It  was,  therefore,  with  delight 
that  the  -ivriter  saw  a  very  fine  plant  with  several 
crowns  in  the  rock  garden  at  Keir,  Perthshire, 
the  other  day.      General    Stirling's   gardener,    has 


WELSH     POPPY     AND     CORYDALIS     IN     SHADE. 

planted  it  skilfully  in  crevices  in  the  rock  garden, 
where  it  can  obtain  moisture  from  behind  to  the 
roots  and  the  leaves  are  at  the  same  time  shielded 
from  much  rain. — S.  Arsott. 

CORNUS    NUTTALLII. 

T  WAS  interested  to  see  under  "  New  and  Rare 
Plants"  in  your  issue  for  April  24  a  note  on 
Cornus  Nuttallii.  This  is  one  of  its  native  places, 
and  it  grows  here  to  a  good-sized  tree  30  feet  to 
40  feet  high  and  in  the  spring  is  a  mass  of  bloom. 
The  average  size  across  the  bracts  here  is  4  inches 
to  4i  inches,  and  often  they  run  to  5  inches  or 
more,  and  it  is  easy  to  pick  branches  4  feet  or 
5  feet  long  with  a  spread  of  2  feet  or  3  feet  with 
twenty  to  thirty  flowers  open  on  it.  It  often 
flowers  again  in  the  autumn,  and  is  then  at  its 
best.  The  leaves  are  turning  red  and  pink  ;  the 
bunches  of  scarlet  beiTies  from  the  first  flowering 
and  the  white  flowers  of  the  second  crop  with  a 
cushion   of   emerald   green   in   the   centre    (these 


flowers  are  sterile)  make  a  perfect  picture.  It 
resents  being  moved  except  when  very  young, 
and  I  find  it  is  best  grown  from  seed  and  trans- 
planted at  a  year  old.  It  does  not  like  too  much 
cultivation  about  its  roots,  but  stands  its  branches 
being  cut  when  wanted  for  decoration.  If 
planted  in  poor  gravelly  soil  its  leaves  colour 
best,  but  it  grows  slowly.  It  likes  partial  shade, 
and  grows  well  here  in  mixed  woods  among  Douglas 
Firs,  Hemlocks  and  Maples,  and  when  near 
streams  with  Maples  and  Alders.  It  grows  taller 
in  moist  and  good  soil,  but  the  leaves  do  not 
colour  so  well.  Calypso  grows  wild  here,  too,  and 
the  flowers  can  be  picked  by  the  hundred.  At  one 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  shows  in  the 
spring  of  1917  I  was  shown  one  in  Mr.  Reuthe's 
exhibit,  but  it  looked  very  lonely  after  the  woods 
out  here.  It  grows  with  the  bulb  just  under  the 
moss  vWth  its  roots  in  decaying  wood  and  Fir 
needles,  in  woods  of  Fir  with  a  sprinkling  of  Maple 
and  where  a  little  simshine  can  penetrate.  Its 
scent  is  fresh  and  sharp,  if  one  can  use 
that  word  with  reference  to  a  scent. 
British  Columbia  is  a  wonderful  place 
for  wild  flowers  and  Ferns,  some  of  the 
latter,  especially  Adiantum  pedatum,  being 
very  beautiful  and  range  from  a  few  inches 
to  3  feet  or  4  feet  in  height. — C.  T. 
HiLTOX,  Port  .ilbt-rni,  British  Columbia. 

THE    WELSH     POPPY    IN 
SHADE. 

T^HE  Welsh  Poppy  (Meconopsis  cam- 
brica)  is  so  prolific  that  in  many 
places  it  becomes  a  weed  if  allowed  to 
seed  and  sow  itself ;  yet  there  are 
positions  where  it  is  exceedingly  valuable, 
such  as  under  deciduous  trees,  where  it 
seems  to  flourish  and  flower  with 
freedom.  For  an  odd  corner  under 
trees  or  a  semi-wild  place  it  does  not 
come  amiss  and  renders  such  a  situation 
cheerful  and  bright  in  May  and  June, 
and  longer  if  the  seed  pods  are  removed 
in  good  time.  The  shade  appears  to 
give  a  greater  softness  to  the  yellow  of 
the  flowers  and  to  bring  them  even  more 
t.i  harmony  with  the  fresh  green 
ives  than  where  the  plants  are  in  sun. 
\')r  does  it  seem  to  require  much 
moisture.  I  have  a  bank  in  a  dull 
corner  .where  there  is  but  little 
moisture  and  a  good  deal  of  shade,  and 
here  there  are  a  good  many  hundred 
plants  which  make  the  corner  quite  beau- 
tiful in  its  time.  It  also  supplies  flowers 
for  cutting,  and  if  taken  in  the  bud  stage 
they  last  a  wonderfully  long  time  in  water.  Those 
who  do  not  possess  the  Welsh  Poppy  can  easily 
raise  it  from  seeds,  sown  where  the  plants  have  to 
bloom,  or  in  boxes  and  the  seedlings  transplanted 
when  small.  They  will  flower  next  year  if  sown 
by  early  July. — S.  A. 

IRIS    UNGUICULARIS    (STYLOSA). 

T  AM  much  amused  at  Mr.  Jenkins'  haughty 
summary  of  my  shearing  of  Iris  unguicularis 
foliage  as  "  absurd"  and  "ridiculous  "  (page  257), 
also  I  read  with  interest  Mr.  Dykes  note  on  page  2  S  i , 
a  note  made  after  his  visit  here  a  fortnight  ago. 
May  I  now  reply  to  Mr.  Jenkins  ?  Apparently  he  is 
of  the  hard-and-fast  school  which  lays  the  embargo 
of  "  absurd  "  and  "  ricUcttlous  "  on  experimental 
work.  I  in  a  humble,  amateurish  way,  am  all  out 
to  try  every  dodge  when  a  plant  I  like  plays  me  false. 
This  was  the  case  with  my  Iris.  They  threw  and 
still  throw  foliage  raeasiu'ing  40  inches  in  length, 
tide  the  enclosed  sample  cut  at  random  for  you  to 
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SCO.  I  watched  closely  and  found  that  the  plants 
threw  up  their  full  quota  of  buils,  but  that  nino- 
tenths  of  these  frail  little  things  being  over-weighted 
by  the  dense  foliage  were  either  deformed,  bent 
double,  or  rotted  away  through  the  damp  mass  of 
stuff  above  them.  So  I  decided  to  follow  my 
usual  "  sharp  knife  and  heart "  theory,  and 
experimented  with  a  batch  of  the  Irises.  The 
result  was  amazing  and  year  by  year — about  now, 
or  a  little  later — I  take  the  shears  and  cut  off  all 
the  big,  overhanging  leaves  which  I  know  will 
ruin  my  winter's  supply  of  bloom.  The  plants 
ha\e  responded  excellently  and  I  intend  to  con- 
tinue ray  "ridiculous"  plan  despite  Mr.  Jenkins' 
ohmpian  wrath,  and  heartened  by  Mr.  Dykes 
breadth  of  view  and  readiness  to  acknowledge  that 
c\  en  he  —  the  greatest  authority  on  these  plants 
— can  bear  with  an  amateur's  successful  tip.  I 
cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Jenkins  on  the  replanting 
theory,  at  any  rate,  here,  for  the  Irises  resent  it  so 
much  that  for  at  least  three 
seasons  one  gets  no  blooms  off 
those  which  are  transplanted. 
I  had  tried  this  before  my  attempt 
with  the  shears  came  into  play  and 
it  had  failed.  But  that  of  course 
may  be  a  peculiarity  of  this 
place,  where,  oddly  enough,  we 
grow  many  of  the  same  tender 
plants  which  I  knew — and  got — 
from  my  late  brother  in-law,  Mr. 
John  Boscawen's  garden  in  Corn- 
wall. We  have  a  maximum  of 
sun  in  summer,  a  minimum  of  frost 
in  winter,  and  the  proximity  of  the 
sea — some  two  miles  an-ay — softens 
and  moistens  the  air.  All  these 
causes  may  perchance  enable 
me  to  play  pranks  which  would 
fail  elsewhere,  but  still  anything 
is  worth  trying,  to  my  mind, 
which  will  procure  winter 
blooms. — E.  Byng  of  Vimv, 
Thorpe  Hill,  Thorpe -U  -  Soke  i, 
Essex. 
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SEE  that  a  valued  contributor 
to  The  G.M!ni;N  advocates  the 
cutting  down  of  the  luxuriant 
gi'een  leaves  of  Iris  stylosa  in 
spri  ig  as  a  sure  means  of  increas- 
ing the  harvest  of  flowers  the  next 
wintc  r.  With  a  difference  caused 
l>y  the  climatic  conditions  on  the 
Riviera,  we  cut  them  down 
annually  in  the  aiiiumi,  with 
the  result  that  the  winter  crop 
01  flowers  has  not  to  struggle 
with  over-luxuriant  foliage  and 
the  consequent  harbourage  of 
slugs  and  woodlice.  I  am  not  at  all  convmccd 
that  the  quantity  of  flower-buds  is  increased, 
but  they  are  earlier  in  flower  and  less  attacked  by 
slugs  and  other  vermin  because  there  is  so  little 
shelter  for  them,  so  that  the  flowers  show  to  much 
greater  advantage  and  appear  more  abundant  as 
they  are  not  so  hidden.  .\s  I  said,  the  practice 
is  to  cut  them  down  in  autumn  ;  that  is,  when 
they  are  <|nite  at  rest  after  the  drought  anci  heat 
of  summer.  The  end  of  September  is  the  best 
time— earlier  than  that  they  may  not  ha\'e 
fully  matured  their  growth  and  flower  sheaths  : 
later  than  that  the  leaves  will  not  have  time  to 
start  again  into  growth  before  winter,  and  the 
flowers  will  be  leafless  and  ugly.  So  I  take  it  it  is 
necessary  in  northern  gardens  to  cut  down  the 
leaves  at  the  end  of  winter  when  the  plant  is  most 
at  rest.  The  reasoning  is  the  same — it  is  the  climate 
that  determines  the  period  of  rest.  Perhaps  after 
some  extra  dry  and  hot  season  it  might  be  worth 


while  trying  the  cutting  down  process  in  autumn, 
but  would  the  leaves  have  time  to  grow  and  the 
flower-buds  to  form  before  the  winter  chills  set  in  ? 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  think  that  the  flower-buds  are 
there  and  that  English  gardeners  may  enjoy  a 
fuller  harvest  of  winter  bloom  when  the  plants 
are  well  grown  and  with  luxuriant  leaves  rather 
than  struggle  with  starved  plants  that  cannot 
produce  the  finest  flowers  possible. — Edward  H. 
Woou.\i.i.. 

VVHAT  THE  CHAFFINCH  SAYS  IN  KENT. 

"lY/TRS.  BUSY-BEE  slipped  into  my  room  on 
the  other  evening  to  hear  abo\it  the  Chelsea 
Show.  Handing  her  The  G.^rden,  I  said,  "  You 
can  tell  Mr.  Bowles  what  the  Chaffinch  says,  I 
guess  !  "  "  Why  yes,"  she  replied,  "  the  yokels  on 
the  Farm  (have  I  told  you  Mrs.  B.-B.  is  a  Kentish 
farmer's  daughter?),  always  said  it  was  'Two 
or  three  month's  time  and  we  shall  have  a  H'/.t-.T,(- 


ERB        PARIS        (PARIS        QUADRIFOLIA^ 

(From  a  paiiiing  by  Frances  Bunyard.) 

ear.'  "  Then  she  read  on,  and  next  I  heard  a 
shocked  little  laugh,  as  she  came  to  the  reference 
to  her  own  brown  eyes.  "  Really  !  Miss  Anhe  ! 
How  can  you  '  "  Quarter  of  an  hour  later,  with  a 
sigh.  "  That's  the  worst  of  The  Garden  !  When 
I  once  begin  to  read  it,  I  always  want  to  go  on, 
till  I've  read  it  all :  there's  supper  to  be  seen  to," 
and  off  she  went,  and  I  recorded  her  full  blown 
genuine  compliment  to  all  Tue  Garden's  con- 
tributors.— .\nn'e  Amateur. 

LILIUM    HYBRIDS. 

TN  your  issue  of  June  5,  Mr.  Watson  relates  his 
experiences  in  the  mating  of  L.  Parryi  and 
pardalinum.  If  your  con-espondent  finds  that  any 
of  the  resulting  hybrids  have  staying  power,  he 
will  ha\e  succeeded  where  many  another  man  has 
failed.  Luther  Bm-bank,  for  instance,  raised 
hundreds  of  plants  as  the  result  of  crossing  the 
two   species,   both   ways.      Many   of   the   hybrids 


were  astonishingly  beautiful  and  promised  well. 
In  what  part  of  Great  Britain  is  a  single  one  to  be 
found  now  ? — Amateur. 

HERB    PARIS. 

nPHIS  somewhat  unusual  and  local  wild  flower  is 
to  be  found  in  damp  woods.  The  specimen 
which  I  have  drawn  is  one  of  many  which  grow  iu 
the  woods  near  Mereworth,  a  small  village  in  Kent. 
Here  they  flourish  in  great  numbers,  and  this  year 
were  in  bloom  early  in  April.  The  flower  is  called 
the  Paris  Daisy  in  the  district  and  in  the  old  herbals 
has  also  the  names  of  Tru:^  Lo\'e  and  One  Berry. 
The  plant  has  a  stem  about  a  foot  high,  bearing 
near  its  summit  four  large  leaves,  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  in  the  centre  of  which  rises  a 
solitary  large  green  flower.  Though  not  a  beautiful 
flower.  Herb  Paris  is  an  interesting  one  in 
inany  respects.  It  is  a  member  of  the  order 
Liliacese  and  yet  has  its  flowering  parts 
arranged  in  fpurs  instead  of  threes. 
The  stamens  are  also  of  interest 
as  they  have  an  unusually  long 
connective  which  passes  between 
the  anthers  and  forms  a  point 
above  them.  The  four,  or  occa- 
sionally five  large  leaves,  which 
are  net  veined,  make  it  a 
very  conspicuous  object  even 
among  the  dense  green  of  the 
woods. — Frances  Bunvard. 

RHODODENDRON 

VEITCHL\NUM. 

npHIS  Rhododendron,  which  is 
referred  to  on  page  252,  is 
most  decidedly  still  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  can  be  obtained  from 
nurserymen  who  grow  this  beau- 
tiful cljiss  of  plants.  It  was 
introduced  by  Thomas  Lobb  when 
travelling  in  the  East  on  behalf 
of  Messrs.  Veitch,  and  was  first 
seen  in  flower  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  May  6,  1857.  A  prominent 
feature  of  this  Rhododendron  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  edges  of 
the  petals  are  crisped.  In  this 
respect  it  greatly  surpasses  any  other 
species.  This  characteristic  is, 
however,  a  somewhat  variable  one, 
as  some  individuals  have  it  much 
more  markedly  than  others,  while 
in  the  variety  lavigatum  the  edges 
of  the  petals  are  quite  smooth. 
Some  years  ago  I  had  a  very  fine 
crisped  form,  some  of  the  flowers 
of  which  I  fertilised  with  their 
own  pollen  and  obtained  a  quantity  of  good  seed. 
In  due  time  many  of  the  seedlings  flowered,  but 
showed  a  certain  amount  of  individual  variation, 
the  blooms  of  some  being  less  crisped  than  others. 
In  habit,  too,  they  differed  somewhat,  the  most 
straggling  having  as  a  rifle  the  finest  flowers. 
This  Rhododendron  has  not  been  much  employed 
by  the  hybridist,  but  in  conjunction  with  the 
Himalayan  R.  Edgeworthii  it  has  given  us  the 
fine  R.  Forsterianum.  Apart  from  increase  by 
means  of  seeds,  which  .germinate  readily,  R. 
\'eitchianum  can  be  increased  by  cuttings.  For 
this  purpose  shoots  of  medium  vigour  are  prefer- 
able to  the  very  strong  ones.  They  should  be 
taken  when  in  a  half-ripened  condition  and 
inserted  into  well  drained  pots  of  sandy  peat 
made  very  firm.  Then,  after  a  good  watering, 
they  must  be  placed  in  a  close  propagating  case 
in  a  structure  where  an  intermediate  temperature 
is  maintained. — H.  P. 
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NOTES    ON    POLYANTHA    POMPON    ROSES 


THE  Polyantha  Pompons  may  be  said 
to  be  the  children  of  the  Rose  garden, 
for  their  chief  charms  are  their  fresh- 
ness, gaiety  and  liveliness  of  effect. 
Their  dwarf  growth  and  compact, 
brightly-coloured  little  blossoms  seem  to  suggest 
youth  and  make  for  cheerfulness.  They  are 
specially  useful  in  small  gardens,  where  tlie 
Ramblers,  many  of  which  have  similar  flowers, 
but  a  very  different  habit,  might  take  up  too 
much  space  ;  and  they  do  not  require  so  much 
skill  in  cultivation  as  do  the  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas. 
Like  all  Roses,  the  Polyantha  Pompons  need 
good  soil  to  start  with ;  good  turfy  loam 
for  a  depth  of  2  feet  at  least,  preferably 
3  feet,  should  be  given  them,  and 
a  certain  amount  of  well-decayed 
manure  may  be  added  to  the  lower 
stratum  of  soil.  They  shouldJ,be 
planted  in  October  or  November  and 
firmly  trodden  in.  They  can  then  look 
after  themselves  till  the  following 
March  or  April,  when  they  should  be 
pruned  hard  back.  In  after  years 
they  can  be  merely  thinned  and 
allowed  to  grow  into  good-sized  bushes 
some  4  feet  or  5  feet  high,  when  they 
can  again  be  cut  close  to  the  ground. 
Treated  in  the  latter  way  these  little 
Roses  look  very  charming  in  small 
beds  on  the  lawn^ — such  beds  as  are 
often  filled  with  Begonias  or  Zonal 
Geraniums.  The  Roses  are  infinitely 
less  trouble  than  these  tender  plants, 
which  have  to  be  dug  up  in  October 
and  wintered  in  a  frame  or  greenhouse  ; 
and  often  they  willgo  on  flowering  till 
Christmas.  They  are  seldom  much 
troubled  with  mildew  or  black  spot  in 
the  way  so  many  of  the  Hybrid  Teas 
are  apt  to  be.  They  may  require 
a  little  syringing  to  get  rid  of  green 
fly  dirring  May  and  early  [June,  and 
after  that  we  can  just  enjoy  their 
beauty  and  marvel  at  their  profusion 
of  bloom.  Some  of  the^  best  for 
beds  are : 

Mrs.  CutbUS  h. — Pink  ;  a  v.  i  y 
charming    variety. 

Orleans  Rose. — Bright  rose,  p;o- 
duced  in  large  panicles. 

Ellen  Poulse n. — Deep  rose ; 
fragrant. 

Maman  Turbat. — Pale  pink  ;  light 
green   foliage. 

Katbarine  Zeimet.— White  ;  good 
early   and   late ;    honey  scented. 

Jessie. — Bright     cherry  red  ;     best  ROSE 

in   autumn,    generally  flowering    well 
right  on  to  Christmas. 

These  are  all  old  and  tried  favourites  which 
we  have  grown  for  many  years.  Some  newer 
ones  also  worth  growing  are: 

Coronet. — Very  dwarf  and  distinct  ;  flowers 
pink  and  pale  yellow. 

Perle  Orleanaise. — Pale  salmon  pink  ;  neat- 
shaped  flowers. 

Triomphe  d 'Orleanaise.— Crimson  with  a  shade 
of  magenta.  The  flowers  are  larger  than  those 
of  Jessie,  and  in  the  early  summer  it  is  the  more 
showy  variety  of  the  two  ;  but  Jessie  comes  into 
her  own  in  the  autumn,  and  if  only  one  of  these 
crimsons  is  grown,  I  shall  certainly  prefer  Jessie 
on  account  of  its  brighter  colouring. 

Little  Meg. — A  recent  introduction  of  Mr. 
Easlea's.  The  flowers  are  larger  than  most  of 
the  Pompons  and  are  a  delicate  milk-white,  showing 


up  well  against  the  glistening  green  Wichuraiana- 
like  foliage.  In  shape  and  size  they  resemble 
the  China  Roses,  and  are,  to  my  mind,  more 
graceful  f  iv  cutting  purposes  than  the  characterijtic 
rosette-like  blooms  of  many  of  this  family.  The 
buds  have  almost  the  beauty  of  form  of  a  miniature 
Tea  Rose.  Little  Meg  is  certainly  a  good 
autumnal,  for  our  bed  of  this  variety  was  full 
of  bud  and  blossom  last  autumn  right  into 
November.  They  have  a  slight  Briar-like  scent 
which  is  very  pleasant.  I  notice  that  Mr.  Easlea 
writes  that  the  Wichuraiana  Shower  of  Gold  is 
one  of  Little  Meg's  parents  ;  this  accounts  for  the 
beauty  of  foliage,  and  this  variety  might  almost 
be  called  a  dwarf  Wichuraiana.     In  many  ways 
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it  is  like  the  dwarf  Wichuraianas  which  were 
brought  out  some  years  ago,  of  which  Seashell 
and  Iceberg  were  two  of  the  prettiest  ;  but  Little 
Meg  has  larger  flowers  and  is  altogether  more 
vigorous  and  more  showy  than  these  older  kinds. 
The  Polyantha  Pompons  when  grown  in  beds 
look  very  well  if  they  are  given  an  edging  of  some 
compact-growing  Viola,  especially  if  the  reds 
and  pinks  are  surrounded  with  white  Violas, 
such  as  White  Swan,  and  the  whites  with  pale 
mauve  Violas,  than  which  none  is  better  for  the 
pmrpose  than  Kitty  Bell.  All  who  visited  the 
Chelsea  Show  in  igrg  must  recall  with  pleasure 
the  delightful  effect  produced  by  Mr.  Cutbush's 
cl:-ver  grouping  of  these  Polyantha  Pompons 
with  Violas;  some  of  the  Roses  were  budded 
on    dwarf   standards ;     some   were   what   we   call 


dwarf  plants.  They  were  arranged  in  a  very 
eft'ective  manner  and  carpeted  with  mauve  Violas  ; 
both  Roses  and  Violas  were  charmingly  fresh 
and  attractive  in  colouring,  and  the  exhibit  was 
a  proof  of  what  a  delightful  little  Rose  garden 
could  be  made  with  the  Polyantha  Pompons 
alone. 

Again  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Show  at  Chelsea  on  June  i  of  this  year  Messrs. 
Cutbush's  group  of  Roses  demonstrated  the 
exceedingly  pretty  effect  which  may  be  obtained 
by  a  free  use  of  the  Polyantha  Pompons.  The 
plants  were  all  in  pots  and  were  grouped  on  the 
ground  ;  at  the  corners  were  well-grown  specimens 
of  the  rambling  Polyanthas.  Some  of  the  Pompons 
were  in  standard  form,  and  these  varying  heights 
gave  a  gracefully  undulating  contour  to  this 
delightful  exhibit. 

Three  new   varieties   attracted    my 
attention  at  this  Show.     The  first  was 
Edith     Cavell,     a    bright     cherry- 
crimson  colour  with  a  white  eye,   but 
;,  without      the     white     streak     which 

detracts  from  Jessie's  charms.  The 
individual  blossoms  are  also  a  little 
larger  than  those  of  Jessie,  and  the 
trusses  are  larger  and  on  longer  stems, 
more  in  the  way  of  the  Orleans  Rose. 
Verdun,  shown  by  Mr.  William 
S  Paul,  has  an  exceedingly  neat  and 
compact  little  flower  of  rounded  form 
and  of  a  uniform  tint  of  bright 
cherry  scarlet.  The  flowers  grew 
closely  together  in  the  clusters,  which 
were  erect  and  very  freely  produced. 
Eblaiissant,  also  shown  by  Mr. 
William  Paul,  looked  almost  more 
like  a  China  than  a  Polyantha 
Pompon.  The  deep  crimson  flowers 
were  more  loosely  put  together  and 
had  larger  and  more  pointed  petals 
than  is  usual  among  the  Pompons, 
and  reminded  me  of  the  old  favourite 
h.  ■  Cramoisie    Superieure,    and     perhaps 

even  more  of  the  less  well  known 
Princesse  de  Sagan.  Though  perhaps 
not  so  brilliant  in  effect  as  either 
Edith  Cavell  or  Verdun,  the  rich 
colouring  and  artistically  shaped 
flowers  of  this  variety  were  to  me 
very  pleasing. 

All  the  Polyantha  Pompons  last 
well  as  cut  flowers,  but  their  lack 
of  fragrance  detracts  to  my  mind 
very  considerably  from  their  value 
for  this  purpose.  The  deep  rose- 
coloured  Edith  Poulsen  is  the  only 
dwarf  Polyantha  I  know  which 
""  has  anything  approaching  a  real 
Rose  scent  ;  and  raisers  of  new 
H    At  varieties    should     not     rest     content 

till      they    have    produced    varieties 
in    this    group    which    possess    in    a 
marked  degree  the  most  endearing  of  all  the  Rose's 
attributes,    namely,   fragrance.       White  Ladv. 


Rose  Adelaide    d'Orleans    (syn. 
Leopoldine  d'Orleans) 

The  accompanying  illustration,  from  a  photograph 
taken  in  the  gardens  of  Myddelton  House,  shows 
the  true  character  of  this  delightful  old  Rose,  with 
its  fine  mass  of  blush-coloured  flowers  and  deeper- 
coloured  buds  almost  hiding  the  foliage.  It  makes 
long  and  pleasantly  slender  growths,  which  may 
be  trained  anyway  or  anywhere.  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles 
gives  its  history  in  his  delightful  book  "  My  Garden 
in  Summer."     It  is  one  of  a  set  of  seedlings  raised 
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by  M.  Jacques  when  head-gardener  at  ChSteau 
Neuilly  to  the  Due  d' Orleans,  who  afterwards 
became  King  Louis  Philippe.  Rosa  sempervirens 
was  the  species  used  as  the  seed  parent,  and  the 
best  known  of  his  creations  is  Felicite-et-Perp6tue. 
Adelaide  d'Orleans  was  raised  in  1826,  two  years 
before  Felicit^-et-Perpetue,  and  it  is  hard  to  explain 
liow  it  is  that  one  should  be  grown  in  almost  every 
garden  while  the  other  is  rarely  seen. 


reach  an  elevation  of  13  feet  or  14  feet.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit  (May  27)  the  Rhododendrons 
and  Azaleas  environing  the  beautiful  oval  lake — 
which  with  their  reflections  was  a  celestial  mirror — 
were  pictures  of  perfect  beauty.    D.  R.  Williamson. 


SCILLA  MESSENIACA 

By  E.  A.  Bowles,   M.A.,    F.L.S.,    V.M.H. 

IT  is  strange  how  often  a  good  garden  plant 
masquerades  in  lists  and  borders  under  the 
name  of  some  rarer  and  less  ornamental 
near  relation,  and  Scilla  mtsseniaca  is  one 
of  these.  Twice  it  has  come  to  me  as  S. 
italica,  once  as  S.  pratensis,  yet  it  may  easily  be 
known  from  either  of  those.  It  difi'ers  from  S. 
italica  in  its  longer,  more  elegant  spikes,  the  flowers 
of  which  are  spaced  regularly  and  on  footstalks 
of  equal  lengths,  whereas  in  S. 
italica  the  lower  blossoms  are  no 
longer  footstalks  than  the  upper 
closely  crowded  ones,  so  that  the 
head  of   blossom   takes    the    form  '  ,(• 

of  a  low  wide  pyramid  of  closely  ■.'  ^   .,vU, 

packed    flowers.        But    the    best  _x. 

diflference  of  all  is  to  be  found 
in  the  bracts  below  the  footstalks 
of  the  flowers.  In  S.  italica  there 
are  two  to  each  flower,  and  they 
are  long,  narrow  and  sharply 
pointed  ;    in  messeniaca   the  bract  '^ 

of  each  flower  stalk  is  solitary, 
small  and  short,  like  a  little 
shield  in  shape.  S.  pratensis  does  not  flower 
before  June,  but  messeniaca  is  among  the  early 
birds  of  the  family,  following  closely  upon  the 
heels  of  S.  bifolia,  early  in  March.  It  has  a 
pleasant  habit  of  seeding  freely,  and  so  spreading 
into  drifts  and  carpets,  and,  furthermore,  it  varies 
a  good  deal  in  colour,  and  so  one  gets  a  charming 
mixture  of  shades  of  delicate  la\-ender  and  lilac, 
grading  down  to  white.  The  dark  grey-blue 
anthers  are  very  conspicuous,  and  add  a  special 
charm  to  the  flowers,  even  when  looked  at  from 
a  distance.  There  is  a  figure  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  t.  8015,  but  it  makes  it  look  rather 
coarse  and  clumsy,  too  squat  and  overbalanced 
by  very  wide  leaves.  The  leaves  are  represented 
with  deep  red  edges.  ^'Ut  I  have  never  noticed 
this  extra  glory  in  any  of  my  plants. 

It  comes  from  Greece,  growing  in  Messenia, 
Arcadia,  Laconia  and  on  the  lower  slopes  of  Mount 
Taygetos,  whence  have  come  many  good  plants, 
and  was  introduced  to  English  gardens  through 
the  late  Max  I.eichtlin  of  Baden.  Judging  by  the 
way  it  pushes  up  as  seedlings  in  the  midst  of  other 
plants,  such  as  Geranium  Lancastriense,  it 
ought  to  do  well  in  grass,  and  thither  it  shall  go 
if  I  live  long  enough  to  deal  with  its  next  crop 
of  seeds  and  ripened  bulbs. 


Aristocrats  Among  Sweet 
Peas 

IN  a  previous  article  on  page  98  I  gave  a 
Sweet  Pea  selection  for  1920,  and  the  object 
in  view  when  making  the  choice  was  to 
include  those  varieties  which  were,  to  my 
mind,  the  best  for  all  purposes.  I  was 
much  interested  in  both  the  Rev.  Joseph  Jacob's 
and  Mr.  Cecil  Bailey's  friendly  criticisms  (page  130), 


Lilium   giganteum    at    Castle 
Kennedy 

I  RECENTLY  paid  a  visit  to  the  grounds  and  gardens 
at  Castle  Kennedy,  where  I  saw  a  noble  clump 
of  thirty  splendid  specimens  of  the  Gigantic  Lily 
of  the  Himalayas,  in  a  ftnely  sheltered  and  richly 
fertile  border,  quite  near  to  the  majestic  ruins 
of  the  ancient  castle  of  the  "  Clan  Kennedy." 
It  is  anticipated  that  a  number  of  these  great 
Lilies  (which  in  massive  strength  and  impressive- 
ness  I  have  never  seen  excelled,  though  they  are 
often  very  commanding  in  their  aspect  at  Monreith 
.and    Logan    House)    will,   when    fully    developed. 


SCILLA     MESSENIACA. 
{From  a  drawing  by  E.  A.  Bowles.) 

and  agree  with  them  that  Royal  Purple  in  place 
of  Agricola  would  strengthen  the  list.  Somehow 
I  have  a  particular  fancy  for  Agricola,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  delicate  shades  we  have  when  at 
its  best,  though,  as  Mr.  Bailey  says,  it  is  often 
washy  and  undecided  in  colour ;  Royal  Purple,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  very  striking  in  colour,  but  to  my 
mind  the  colour  is  somewhat  harsh,  and  in  wet 
weather  it  spots  so  badly  that  it  is  impossible  to 
pick  any  good  blooms.  Nevertheless,  Royal  Purple 
is  both  a  good  garden  Pea  and  useful  for  exhibi- 
tion, which  accounts  for  its  popularity. 

The  twelve  varieties  I  selected  in  the  article 
were  as  follows  :  Edna  May  Improved,  Hawlmark 
Pink,  Jean  Ireland,  R.  F.  Felton,  Warrior,  Maud 
Holmes,  Valentine,  Edrom  Beauty,  Cecily,  Annie 
Ireland,  Agricola  and  Mrs.  Tom  Jones. 


Now  I  should  like  to  give  you  another  set, 
not  a  twelve  that  I  would  advise  the  novice  to 
attempt,  but  those  charming  shades  which  attract 
the  eye  when  well  grown,  fickle  beauties  that  need 
careful  treatment  to  be  seen  at  their  best.  They 
need  bringing  up  with  "  a  silver  spoon,"  as  we 
might  say.     I  call  them  "  aristocrats." 

The  first  of  these  beauties  not  only  needs  a 
silver  spoon  but  a  sunshade.  I  refer  to  Barbara, 
a  lovely  soft  salmon.  For  a  table  decoration  in 
both  daylight  or  lamplight  it  is  about  the  last 
word  in  exquisite  colouring.  But,  besides  the 
fault  of  not  being  sunproof,  it  is  of  weak  con- 
stitution. To  grow  Barbara  well  it  should  be 
shaded  and  grown  on  a  single  stem.  Barbara 
associates  well  with  the  cream  shades  or  with  the 
cream  ground  picotees.  It  is  pretty,  too,  mixed 
with  a  soft  shade  of  lavender,  such  as  Italia  or 
Don  Alvar. 

My  next  choice  is  another  of  the  sunshade 
class — Golden  Glory.  It  is  a  rich  orange  salmon 
shade  of  which  Tangerine,  Debbie's  Orange  and 
Robert  Sydenham  are  practically  synonymous. 
The  latter  was  the  pioneer  of  this  colour,  and  I 
well  remember  the  sensation  a  small  vase  of  it 
caused  at  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Show  some 
years  ago,  when  Mr.  Robert  Holmes  was  con- 
gratulated on  having  raised  such  a  glorious  colour. 
Everyone  wanted  to  grow  it,  but  stocks  were 
short,  and  it  was  not  until  the  following  year  that 
it  could  be  offered.  Then  came  "  the  proof  of 
the  pudding."  Robert  Sydenham,  under  ordinary 
culture,  was  clearly  a  C3  Sweet  Pea.  How  we 
wished  it  had  been  Ai,  and  sunproof,  withal. 
But  as  Mr.  Holmes  says,  it  will  be  sunproof  when 
wallpapers  cease  to  fade.  He  can  grow  it  to 
perfection.  I  remember  a  glorious  bunch  he 
once  sent  me,  long  stems  like  R.  F.  Felton,  huge 
blooms  and  nearly  all  four-bloomed  sprays. 
I  think  the  comparison  of  these  flowers  with  my 
own  delicate-looking  blooms  made  me  give  up 
trying  to  grow  Robert  Sydenham,  but  I  am  giving 
it  another  trial  this  season.  Golden  Glory  is  by 
no  means  robust,  but  it  has  a  stronger  constitution 
than  the  other  orange  shades  and  a  little  more 
substance  in  the  petal.  Still,  it  is  an  aristocrat. 
Last  year  a  new  shade  was  introduced  in  the 
novelty,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Bishop.  It  is  a  soft  salmon 
cerise.  In  very  hot  sunshine  it  loses  a  little  of 
its  colour,  but  it  is  nearer  being  sunproof  than  the 
salmon  shades.  It  blends  well  with  the  cream- 
tinted  varieties,  and  a  vase  of  Mrs.  Bishop  and 
Ivorine  is  particularly  delicate  and  beautiful 
I  should  grow  Mrs.  Bishop  on  one  stem  for  big 
blooms. 

Deeper  and  more  striking  in  colour  comes 
Fiery  Cross,  my  fourth  choice.  A  big  clump  of 
it  is  about  the  brightest  bit  of  colour  obtainable 
in  Sweet  Peas.  I  should  describe  it  as  an  orange 
cerise.  Like  Mrs.  Bishop,  it  is  inclined  to  burn 
a  little  if  the  weather  is  very  hot,  but  it  only  needs 
partial  shade.  One  could  wish  that  Fiery  Cross 
had  more  vigour  and  better  stems.  It  does  not 
give  many  fours,  and  for  its  gorgeous  colour  I 
choose  it  as  an  aristocrat. 

Still  keeping  to  the  cerise  shades,  we  cannot 
overlook  that  wonderful  flower  that  bears  the 
name  of  the  famous  Scottish  raiser,  Alexander 
.Malcolm.  It  is  a  scarlet  cerise.  The  colour  is 
vivid,  and  reminds  one  of  a  Geranium.  Last 
year  I  found  it  practically  sunproof.  There  are 
more  fours  than  one  usually  finds  in  this  section, 
and  the  plant  has  a  little  more  vigour  than  either 
Mrs.  Bishop  or  Fiery  Cross,  although  for  big  blooms 
I  should  grow  on  one  stem.  Messrs.  E.  W.  King's 
Roval  Salute  is  very  near  it  in  colour. 

To  complete  our  set  of  cerise  shades  I  cannot 
omit  Sincerity.  Mr.  BaUey  even  goes  so  far  as 
to  put  it  in  a  premier  dozen.  It  is  a  deep  cerise 
without    any   shading.     Mr.   Bcrtrand   Deal,    who 
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spent  many  3'ears  of  patient  labour  working  on 
this  section,  first  gave  us  Katlileen,  itself  a  fine 
flower,  then  came  Sincerity  of  slightly  richer  hue. 
It  is  only  a  step  removed  from  the  scarlets  and 
that  deep  blood  red  Mrs.  C.  P.  Tomlin,  one  of  Mr. 
Woodcock's  many  noted  varieties.  For  a  striking 
contrast  I  should  be  inclined  to  plant  Sincerity 
among  the  whites  or  even  near  Royal  Piuple, 
but  it  would  probably  harmonise  better  with 
Edrom  Beauty. 

When  Apple  blossom  time  is  over  we  have  the 
same  lovely  rosy  tints  in  my  next  choice,  Mrs. 
A.  G.  Gentle.  The  pure  white  ground  is  delicately 
suffused  and  flushed  on  the  back  of  the  standard 
with  deep  pink.  It  is  not  a  very  vigorous  grower, 
and  should  be  trained  on  the  single  stem  system. 
A  counterpart  of  Mrs.  Gentle,  but  on  a  cream 
ground,  is  Mrs.  J.  T.  Wakefield,  my  next  selection. 
It  is  virtually  a  Jean  Ireland  with  more  pink 
shading.  The  picotee  edge  is  there,  but  the 
pink  is  overlaid  on  the  back  of  the  standard  too. 
Mrs.  Balmer  was  the  first  of  this  type,  but  Mrs. 
Wakefield  is  better,  and  in  this  variety  I  think 
Mr.  Unwin  has  given  us  something  that  will 
stay.  It  is  lovely  associated  with  any  of  the 
lavenders.  Grow  on  one  stem  for  the  best  results. 
A  very  distinct  variety  is  Constance  Acomb, 
a  delicate  suffusion  of  pale  mauve  on  cream.  It 
is  seen  at  its  best  when  bunched.  It  is  a  fairly 
vigorous  grower  and  gives  plenty  of  foins,  but  the 
blooms  are  probably  not  large  enough  for  exhi- 
bition. In  wet  weather  the  colour  is  apt  to  come 
a  little  deeper,  but  the  art  shades  are  most  delicate 
when  the  days  are  sunny.  If  you  are  looking 
out  for  a  new  shade  try  Constance  Acomb,  which, 
by  the  way,  was  named  after  my  wife. 

Now  I  come  to  an  old  variety,  one  that  is  rather 
difficult  to  grow,  but  of  a  lovely  silky  opal  pink 
after  the  colour  of  the  Hydrangea,  and  bearing 
the  name  and  memory  of  Charles  Foster.  I  have 
found  that  it  revels  in  heavy  soil.  On  light  land 
one  does  not  seem  to  get  out  that  silky  sheen. 
If  you  are  growing  the  Hawlmark  novelty,  Brocade, 
you  are  probably  renewing  acquaintance  with 
Charles  Foster,  perhaps  in  even  richer  dress, 
^nd  now  let  me  tell  you  a  secret  how  to  improve 
the  colour  of  this  type.  Unlike  Rosabelle,  which 
turns  a  dirty  magenta  in  water,  Charles  Foster 
seems  to  improve  its  colour,  so  pick  your  blooms 
a  day  or  two  before  you  need  them. 


My  eleventh  choice  is  Lady  Miller,  a  delicate 
blend  of  salmon  and  pale  pink.  If  you  can  grow 
Lady  Miller  well,  you  should  succeed  with  any 
variety,  as  it  is  not  very  robust  and  requires 
careful  treatment  to  bring  out  the  soft  colour. 
From  the  same  firm,  and  closeh'  related  to  Lady 
Miller,  is  Tea  Rose,  reminding  one  of  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  an  ivory  cream  with  the  slightest  tint  of 
pink.     Either  can  be  termed  an  aristocrat. 

For  the  last  place  I  will  give  you  a  companion 
for  Lady  Miller  or  Tea  Rose,  and  once  again  we 
go  to  Messrs..  Bobbie's  for  Ivorine.  There  is 
just  the  faintest  flush  of  pink,  otherwise  it  might 
pass  for  a  cream,  but  pick  a  bunch  and  you  notice 
the  difference  more.  You  have  Jean  Ireland 
subdued  in  tone  and  Bobbie's  Cream  enlivened 
by  the  blush  pink  suffusion  all  in  one. 

XoEM.w  Lambert. 


Saxifraga    Sancta 

This  charming  Greek  plant,  one  of  the  Kabschia 
class,  blooms  among  the  earliest  of  the  mountain 
Saxifrages.  It  forms  dense  cushions,  spreading 
into  perfect  carpets,  of  dark  green  foliage  finely 
toothed  at  the  edges.  From  these  rise  the  clear, 
pale  3'ellow  heads  of  bloom  of  true  primrose  colour 
on  stems  about  3  inches  high.  It  is  easily  grown, 
and  is  a  plant  for  every  rock  garden.  G.  J. 


A  North  Lancashire  Rock 
Garden 

THE  accompanying  illustration  depicts 
the  rock  garden  of  Mr.  S.  Thompson 
of  West  Bank,  Scotforth,  on  the  south 
side  of  Lancaster.  Here  one  finds  the 
plants  forming  a  garden  picture,  every- 
thing being  used  to  create  an  harmonious  whole, 
blending  truly,  nothing  clashing,  and  all  the 
individual  plants  receiving  that  treatment  which 
they  need  to  obtain  comfort  and  prosperity.  Even 
"  Anne  Amateur  "  would  love  such  a  rock  garden — 
there  is  no  dumping  a  cartload  of  stones  and  no 
dotting  weary  specimens  about,  but  plants  take 
their  places  properly  and  as  they  demand,  and 
although  the  weathered  limestone  in  the  garden 
must  total  many  tons,  there  is  no  glaring  rocks 
with  jagged  points  here  and  slabs  there.  The 
limestone  was  brought  from  Warton  Crag,  at  the 
edge  of  Morecambe  Bay,  and  has  been  used  and 
placed  as  one  who  has  tramped  the  lake  district 
and  the  fells  on  the  Pennine  Range  knows  it 
should  be  used,  for  Mr.  Thompson  knows  these 
districts  as  few  know  them,  and  where  he  goes 
there  his  camera  goes,  providing  fine  examples 
for  his  own  work,  for  the  whole  scheme  is  the  work 
of  his  own  hands.  Although  new  things  are  to 
be  found,  it  is  not  because  they  are  new,  for  they 
must  "  earn  their  keep  and  do  their  share,"  but 
they  are  given  a  chance,  and  the  whole  is  a  happy, 
peaceful  garden — that  a  robin  and  his  mate  have  a 
nest  full  of  young  in  the  steps  on  the  bank  is 
sufiicient  evidence. 

A  careful  and  sparing  use  of  conifers  for  rock 
gardens  is  a  relief,  together  with  dwarf  Japanese 
Maples  used  on  the  outskirts.  Cytisus  prascox 
(two),  planted  near  where  the  rock  garden  merges 
into  the  herbaceous  garden  (Mr.  Thompson  has 
a  choice  collection  of  herbaceous  plants  and  Roses), 
have  been  splendid,  the  larger  of  the  two  being 
smothered  in  bloom.  Iberis  Snowflake  is  very 
fine,  of  a  dazzling  whiteness,  making  Arabis  . 
flore  pleno  look  creamy  and  giving  richer  coloured 
flowers  a  good  lift. 

There  is  a  large  ccUcction  of  Aubrietias,  but  the 
favourites  are  Dr.  Mules,  Campbell's  Improved, 
Lavender,  Hazelwood  Gem  and  Bougainvillea, 
and  they  are  healthy  and  floriferous.  Helichrysum 
bellicoides  occurs  in  large  patches,  and  its  dainty 
daisy  flowers  lend  enchantment. 

Saxifragas  are  very  strong,  and  comprise  most 
of  the  up-to-date  species.  In  Mossy  Saxifragas 
R.  W.  Hosier,  Rhei,  Crimson  King,  H.  S.  Stokes, 
bathoniensis,  Clibrani,  muscoides  rubra.  Lady 
Beane  and  the  reds  are  grand  and  bright.  The 
early  flowering  Saxifragas  are  now  over,  but 
notwithstanding   the   terrible   time   we   have   had 
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this  spring,  tlicy  bloomed  bravely.  Encrusti-a 
Saxilragas  have  a  prominent  place  in  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's affections,  and  are  numerous,  including 
Macnabiana  (large  sprays),  rosea,  sturmiana, 
cochlcaris  (major  and  minor),  vpldcnsis,  paradoxa, 
pectinata,  incrustata  and  notata. 

Sedums  have  had  special  consideration,  and 
have  responded  admirably.  There  are  many 
varieties. 

Sempervivums  are  an  outstanding  example  of 
Mr.  Thompson's  thoroughness.  The  preparation 
for  the  Houseleek  tribe  would  break  the  heart 
of  a  half-hearted  rock  gardener  ;  but,  oh  !  those 
glorious  rosettes,,  beautifully  glaucous,  whether 
large  or  small,  prove  the  \-alue  of  it.  They  almost 
smile  at  one  ! 

There    is    a    strong    selection    of    Campanulas, 
and  by  their  healthiness   they  prophesy  a  great 
show,  including    Portenschlagiana, 
muralis  bavarica,  rotundifolia.  gar- 
ganica,    W.    H.      Payne,     Steveni 
nana,  turbinata  and  many  others. 

No  spring  garden  would  be 
complete  without  the  family  of 
the  Primula,  and  the  good  selec- 
tion this  garden  contains  does 
well.  Some  plants  of  P.  Julia?  are 
doing  excellently.  P.  farinosa  is 
represented  by  a  colony  in  a  dell. 
and  these  were  gathered  several 
miles  from  Lancaster. 

I  have  never  seen  a  freer- 
flowered  group  of  Gentiana  acaulis 
than  I  saw  here.  Hypericums 
include  Coris,  repens   and  reptans. 

The  Veronica  family  were  an 
eye-opener  to  me,  about  twenty- 
five  varieties — shrubby  and  herba- 
ceous, soft  and  hard — but  all 
doing  well.  Two  Cotoneasters 
which  found  a  happy  surrounding 
were  congesta  and  adpressa,  but 
there    were  others. 

Many  common  plants  find  a 
place,  too,  in  this  creation,  filling 
an  important  part  in  this  delightful 
garden  picture,  and  this  keen 
amateur  is  never  so  delighted  as 
when  he  can  assist  some  other  less 
successful  gardener.       M.  High. 
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The  Cineraria  :   Its  Usefulness  and  Culture 


SEED     SHOULD     BE    SOWN    NOW. 


flinvcr 
there 


THERE  are  few  flowers  that  can  beat  tlic 
Cineraria  for  usefulness  in  the  way  of 
greenhouse,  conservatory  or  room  decora- 
tion, and  there  are  still  ftwvr  amateurs 
who  can  boast  of  growing  this  lovely 
to  pc.rfcc'ion  of  form  and  colour.  Yet 
can  hardly  be  en  easier  subject  to 
produce,  providing  the  essentials  are  within  the 
grasp  of  the  grower.  Every  possessor  of  a  heated 
glass  structure  should  make  a  determined  effort 
(o  raise  a  number  of  these  gorgeous  floral  plants, 
so  sweetly  scented,  so  varied  in  pleasing  forms, 
and  possessing  so  great  a  range  of  colours  and 
presenting    beauty    en    masse     to  the    eye.     The 


Oriental    Poppy 
Perry's   White 

Since  tin  Oriental  Poppies  broke 
into  th;  beautiful  salmon  shades 
that  are  so  great  a  gain  in  the 
gardon  this  grand  white  variety 
has  been  raised  by  Mr.  Ajaos 
Perry.  It  is  a  noble  flower  tha* 
should  be  in  every  place  where 
the  best  flowers  are  desired. 
The  white  is  of  a  pure  quality  and 
the  petals  of  firm  substance  ;  near  the  base  of 
each  is  a  large  black-red  blotch  with  a  fainter 
stain  of  the  same  streaming  down  to  the  actual 
base.  The  C3ntral  boss,  with  its  beautifully 
regular  crown  of  rays,  and  the  anthers  of  the 
closely  clustered  mass  of  encircling  stamens 
are  as  if  dusted  with  grey  purple,  in  delightful 
harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  flower.  The  foliage 
is  dark  green,  the  growth  of  moderate  height, 
and  the  flower-stems  stand  firmly  without 
support  —  a  merit  in  a  class  of  plant  that 
often  errs  in  the  direction  of  weak  and  lanky 
stem.  G.  J. 


ORIENTAL  POPPY  PERRY  S  WHITE. 

blossoms  last  a  long  time  on  the  plant,  and  will 
negotiate  the  unfavourable  atmospheric  con- 
ditions of  a  room  in  the  house  with  a  good  deal  of 
success.       ' 

Raising  the  plants  from  seeds  is  not  a  difficult 
operation,  although  the  seeds  are  small  and  require 
considerable  care  in  sowing.  The  latter  may  be 
performed  this  month  at  any  time,  although  in 
order  to  secure  an  early  batch  of  plants  sowing 
should  have  taken  place  in  May.  Sowings  made 
during  this  month,  however,  will  result  in  a  future 
floral  display  that  comes  just  at  a  time  when  its 
presence  will  be  doubly  welcomed. 


Seeing  that  the  soil  for  Cinerarias  must  be  on 
the  light  side,  especially  for  seed-sowing,  fairly 
deep  pans  should  be  used.  These  must  be  quite 
clean,  well  crocked,  with  a  layer  of  moss  or  other 
similar  material  over  the  drainage  in  order 
t)  retain  a  fair  amotmt  of  moisture  at  the  roots 
of  the  young  plants,  for  in  hot  weather  they  arc 
apt  to  suffer  greatly.  The  soil  for  the  seed-pans . 
should  be  composed  of  two-thirds  leaf-mould 
and  one-third  loam,  with  a  small  proportion  of 
sand  and  fine  charcoal. 

Mix  these  ingredients  thoroughly,  and  fi.ll  the 
pan  to  within  an  inch  of  the  brim,  pressing  the 
soil  firmly  and  maldng  the  surface  smooth.  If 
the  pans  are  then  immersed  in  wattr 
and  thoroughly  soaked,  no  furth':-r 
water  application  will  be  required 
until  the  seedlings  are  up;  or  the 
watering  may  be  deferred  until 
the  day  following  the  sowing 
when  it  must  be  done  very  care- 
fully. Sow  the  seeds  thinly  on  the 
surface,  afterv/ards  dusting  a  light 
covering  of  fine  soil  upon  them. 
— just  a  sprinkling.  Cover  in  the 
usual  manner  with  glass  and  a 
sheet  of  paper  until  germination. 

.\t  no  stage  of  growth  mu.-t 
the  plants  be  exposed  to  hot 
sunshine  ;  tlie  coolest  part  of  the 
house  or  a  shady  frame  are  suit- 
able locations  for  the  pans.  Prick- 
ing out  should  be  done  when 
the  plants  are  of  fair  size  for  the 
purpose — 2  inches  or  more  apart — 
in  a  similar  soil.  Boxes  are 
greatly  to  be  preferred  to  small 
pots,  as  the  little  plants  un- 
doubtedly do  far  better  in 
boxes. 

When  the  plants  begin  to  look 
crowded  in  the  boxes  they  must 
be  transplanted  into  3-inch  or 
.(-inch  pots.  From  this  stage 
onwards  repotting  should  proceed 
until  the  8-inch  pot  is  reached, 
in  which  Cinerarias  will  do  tlieir 
best.  For  this  purpose  a  soil  com- 
posed of  loam  and  leaf-mould, 
pulled  to  pieces  but  not  sifted,  a 
aprinldmg  of  guano  or  other  fer- 
tiliser, sand  and  charcoal,  will  be 
f  jund  suitable.  Sand  can  be  over- 
clone,  and  it  must  be  used  spar- 
ingly. After  potting,  always  keep 
the  plauts  close  and  shaded  for  a 
day  or  two,  after  which  more  air 
and  light  may  be  given. 

A  cold  frame  is  undoubtedly 
ijie  best  place  for  the  plants. 
They  should  be  placed  upon 
a  bed  of  ashes  with  plenty 
of  space  between  the  pots  to 
ensure  a  good  circulation  of  air  around  the 
plants. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Cinerarias  are 
moisture-loving  subjects,  and  inattention  to 
the  provisio-i  of  water  will  prove  fatal  to 
them.  Extremes,  however,  of  both  dryness 
and  moisture  must  be  avoided.  A  gentle 
syringing  overhead  each  day  will  be  most 
beneficial,  and  the  soil  must  never  be 
allowed  to  becime  dry.  Liquid  manure  and 
soot-water  may  be  alternated  weekly  when 
the  plants  are  well  established 
pots. 
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HEDGES    AND    THEIR    UPKEEP 


THE  question  of  hedges  is  one  of  far- 
reaching  importance,  for  it  claims  the 
consideration  of  the  proprietors  of  large 
and  small  estates,  farms,  gardens,  parks 
and  woodlands  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  country  and  must  be  considered 
from  many  points  of  view.  Hedges  have  three 
main  objects — they  ensure  privacy,  protect  crops 
and  stock  from  the  encroachment  of  animals 
and  damage  by  wind,  and  are  effective  lines  of 
demarcation.  The  two  former  are,  perhaps,  the 
more  important — for  purely  dividing  lines  can, 
if  desired,  be  more  conveniently  made  by  other 
means  and  with  greater  economy  of  land. 
Nevertheless,  living  hedges  are  often  preferable 
as  lines  of  demarcation  to  either  wire  fences,  post 
and  rail  fences,  or  walls. 

It  often  happens  that  a  hedge  is  required  to 
serve  the  three  objects  at  the  same  time,  and  in 
such  a  case  it  must  be  high  enough  and  dense 
enough  to  obstruct  the  vision  of  the  tallest  person 
and  break  the  force  of  wind  ;  formidable  enough 
to  resist  the  pressure  of  strong  animals  and,  at  the 


In  some  parts  of  the  country  a  modification  of 
wall  and  hedge  is  adopted.  Banks  several  feet 
high  composed  of  stone  and  earth  are  built,  and  on 
the  top  a  hedge  is  planted.  Readers  familiar  with 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall  must  have  noted  many 
such  combinations. 

For  general  purposes  of  protection  and  privacy 
hedge  plants  must  be  long  lived,  dense  in  habit, 
spiny  for  preference,  not  fastidious  as  to  soil, 
and  be  capable  of  withstanding  close  clipping  for 
many  years  without  injury.  The  plants  suitable 
for  such  hedges  are  limited  to  comparatively  few 
species,  but  for  inside  hedges,  for  more  or  less 
ornamental  work,  there  is  a  very  wide  choice  of 
subjects.  They  rarely  require  severe  pruning 
and,  in  fact,  are  more  beautiful  when  allowed 
considerable   freedom. 

The  preparation  of  the  position  for  a  hedge 
is  of  considerable  importance,  and  greater  care 
should  be  taken  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past, 
more  particularly  on  farm  land,  in  arranging  the 
dividing  line  in  such  a  way  that  the  least  possible 
waste  of   land   will    be    brought    about,    and   also 
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same  time,  form  an  effecti\-e  dividing  line  without 
encroaching  too  much  upon  the  land  on  either  side. 
For  irmer  dividing  lines,  however,  such  as  are 
used  for  separating  one  part  of  a  garden  from 
another,  strength  and  height  are  of  secondary 
importance,  and  there  are  many  shrubs  of  moderate 
growth  that  are  infinitely  better  for  the  purpose 
than  the  plants  that  are  selected  for  more  exacting 
positions. 

A  living  hedge  is  often  more  appropriate  and 
pleasing  than  a  wall  or  iron  fence,  while  it  is 
infinitely  cheaper  in  the  first  place  although  it  may 
require  more  constant  attention  in  the  way  of 
upkeep.  On  very  exposed  land  it  is  often  expedient 
to  use  stone  walls  for  surrounding  gardens  and 
fields,  especially  where  stone  can  be  quarried  near 
by.  In  bleak  places  even  the  hardiest  of  hedge 
plants  are  difficult  to  establish,  therefore  walls, 
built  with  or  without  mortar,  are  substituted. 
Such  walls  are  often  seen  in  the  Peak  District, 
the  Lake  District,  Scotland  and  elsewhere.  But 
in  ordinary  positions  there  need  be  little  trouble 
in  establishing  really  good  hedges. 


that  the  hedge  will  not  endanger  the  development 
of  crops  in  the  vicinity.  The  dividing  lines  between 
fields  on  the  same  farm  are  often  very  irregular  in 
outline,  tending  to  waste  of  ground  and  difficult 
working  of  headlands.  When  planting  new  hedges 
such  irregularities  should  be  removed  and  the  line 
straightened.  If  a  curve  is  necessary,  let  it  be  a 
distinct  one,  and  have  done  with  it,  instead  of 
numerous  little  ^vriggles.  Then  the  open  ditch, 
often  left  at  the  foot  of  a  hedge,  should  have 
consideration.  In  the  past  it  was  usual  to  open  a 
ditch  at  the  foot  of  one  side  of  a  proposed  hedge, 
placing  the  soil  so  obtained  on  one  margin  to  form 
a  bank,  and  then  planting  the  hedge  on  the  bank. 
On  very  wet  land  this  system  had  advantages, 
for  the  field  could  be  conveniently  drained  into  the 
ditch.  But  such  ditches  waste  a  good  deal  of  land 
and,  if  well  kept,  entail  a  lot  of  work,  or 
if  neglected,  fail  to  answer  their  purpose.  It 
is  infinitely  better  to  drain  the  land  into  a  closed 
drain,  carrying  the  water  to  a  proper  outlet 
wherever  possible.  In  fact,  in  some  agricultural 
districts    farmers    are    filling    in    and    dispensing 


with  many  of  these  old  banks  and  ditches.  A 
ditch  at  the  foot  of  a  hedge  has  advantages  on  dairy 
land,  for  it  assists  in  keeping  cattle  within  bounds. 
Hedges  that  are  allowed  to  become  overgrown 
prevent  the  development  of  crops  near  by,  because 
they  obstruct  light  and  air,  and  on  hay  and  corn 
land  prevent  quick  drying. 

The  actual  preparation  of  ground  for  hedges 
should  consist  of  working  a  strip  of  ground  3  feet 
wide  to  a  depth  of  2  feet,  breaking  up  hard  subsoil, 
draining  when  necessary,  and  the  substitution  of 
poor  soil  with  better.  The  surface  soil  must  be 
kept  to  the  surface  in  every  case  as  that  from  a 
considerable  depth,  say,  below  12  inches  or  15 
inches,  is  usually  sterile  and  plants  placed  in  it  have 
difficulty  in  forming  new  roots.  The  substitution 
of  good  soil  for  that  of  inferior  quality  is  preferable 
to  adding  a  considerable  quantity  of  manure.  But 
when  manure  is  added  it  should  be  so  placed  that 
in  cannot  come  in  contact  with  injured  roots. 
Ground  preparation  should  be  completed  several 
weeks  before  the  hedge  is  to  be  planted  in  order 
that  there  may  be  no  after  sinkage  of  soil. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  subjects,  such  as 
comrrion  Holly  or  Evergreen  Oak,  planting  may  be 
undertaken  at  almost  any  time  during  open  weather 
when  the  soil  is  dry  enough,  between  early  October 
and  the  middle  of  March.  There  are,  however,  a 
few  evergreens— of  which  those  mentioned  are 
examples — that  give  better  results  if  planted  in 
May  or  September.  When  the  soil  is  heavy  or  of  a 
clayey  nature  hedges  should  not  be  planted  while 
it  is  very  wet. 

There  is  no  settled  size  for  hedge  plants  at  the 
time  of  planting,   and  examples  10  feet  high  are 
sometimes  used.     It  is,  however,  unwise  to  select 
large  plants,  and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  advisable  to  limit 
the   height   of  such   plants   as   Yews   and   Hollies 
to  4  feet  at  planting  time,  whereas  such  plants  as 
Thorns  and   Privets   are   large  enough  at   2   feet. 
Plants  of  small  or  moderate  size  are  usually  much 
more   satisfactory    in    the    end    than    large    ones, 
especially  when  they  are  planted  in  exposed  places. 
It  is  very  important,  however,  that  plants  selected 
for  hedges,  such  as  Yews  and  Hollies,  should  be 
well  furnished  with  branches  to  the  ground,   for 
plants  that  are  bare  at  the  bottom  are  very  difficult 
to  improve  when  once  planted  as  a  hedge.     Thorns 
and   Privets   can   bo   cut   hard  back   after  twelve 
months    in    the    ground,    if   necessary ;      in    fact. 
Hawthorn  usually  forms  a  better  hedge  when  cut 
down  to  within  6  inches  of  the  ground  after  it  has 
become   well   established,    than   when   allowed   to 
grow  unchecked.     When  a  hedge  can  be  started 
with  a  dense  and  uniform  bottom,  a  great  deal  of 
future   work  is  avoided.     When  gaps  occur  they 
should  either  be  filled  by  planting  small  plants  in 
the  gaps,   or  by  pegging  branches   down.     When 
selecting  Yews  for  a  hedge  it  is  advisable  to  choose 
those  with  several  stems  springing  from  the  ground 
rather  than  planting  with  single  trunks  or  stems. 
The  best  hedges  are  produced  by  keeping  the 
bottom   on    each   side   free   from   weeds    and   by 
ruthlessly  excluding  such  wildings  as  Dog  Roses, 
Honeysuckle,  Virgin  Bower,  Brambles  and  the  like. 
These,  though  beautiful  in  their  proper  place  and  a 
source    of    pleasure    to    the    artistic    mind    when 
clambering  over  hedges,  very  soon  ruin  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  excellent  hedges. 

It  is  always  a  mistake  to  aUow  a  hedge  to 
increase  in  height  too  rapidly,  htight  growth 
should  depend  entirely  upon  density  and  con- 
dition of  the  lower  parts.  First  get  a  good  bottom 
and  then  pay  particular  attention  to  maintaining 
it,  and  the  top  will  look  after  itself.  Weak 
bottoms  to  old  hedges  may  sometimes  be  improved 
by  lowering  the  tops  and  by  cutting  the  sides  well 
back.  Whenever  such  severe  pruning  is  necessary 
it  shoidd  be  done  in  spring,  March  or  April,  for  at 
that  time  new  growth  is  soon  formed.     For  ordinary 
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clipping  there  is  no  proper  time,  and  it  can  be  done 
to  suit  the  individual.  Privet  has  to  be  clipped 
several  times  during  the  growing  period,  but 
subjects  that  only  need  this  treatment  once  a 
year  are  usually  clipped  at  the  end  of  the  growing 
season,  or  on  some  farms  are  left  until  winter. 

On  farm  land  hedges  are  sometimes  allowed 
to  grow  very  large  and  become  very  rough  in  order 
to  provide  shelter  for  stock.  Then,  after  a  while, 
for  some  purpose  or  other,  they  have  to  be  brought 
under  control.  This  can  be  done  by  removing 
some  of  the  branches,  and  partly  cutting  others 
tlirough  so  that  they  can  be  laid  down  in  the 
proper  direction  and  secured  to  stout  stakes 
driven  into  the  line  of  the  hedge.  The  rough 
sides  are  then  trimmed  back  until  a  narrow 
hedge  i  foot  or  so  wide  and  4  feet  or  5  feet 
high  is  formed.  The  work  is  done  in  winter  and  as 
the  branches  are  only  partly  cut  tlirough  com- 
munication is  maintained  between  branches  and 
roots,  and  growth  is  ensured  the  following  spring. 
Hedges  treated  in  this  way  form  exceedingly  strong 
fences  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  years. 

The  distance  apart  to  place  the  plants  in  a  hedge 
must  be  determined  by  the  size  of  the  plants, 
but  it  is  not  wise  to  place  them  more  than  2  feet 
apart,  and  Thorns  are  better  planted  at  about 
12  inches,  in  fact,  the  more  strong,  erect  stems 
there  are  the  stronger  is  the  hedge  likely  to  be. 
When  Conifers,  such  as  Thuya  gigantea  or 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana  is  used,  the  plants  may  be 
spaced  a  little  wider  apart  if  desired.         j'tjj    l',j 

SELECTION    OF    PLANTS. 
Hawthorn  Quick,  Quickset  or  Whitethorn. — 

This  is  the  most  generally  useful  subject  for  hedges 
in  the  British  Isles.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  ttaives 
in  light  and  heavy  soils,  lasts  in  good  condition 
for  many  years,  and  provides  excsllent  shelter. 
Its  thorny  branches  make  it  peculiarly  suitable  for 
fields.  If  not  cut  regularly  once  a  year  it  is  liable 
to  grow  too  freely  about  the  upper  parts  and  the 
bottom  may  become  gappy. 

Common  Holly  (Ilex  Aquifolium).— There  is 
no  better  evergreen  for  hedges  than  thi=.  It 
succeeds  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
coimtry,  grows  well  in  a  variety  of  soils,  forms  a 
high  and  strong  hedge  and  may  be  expected  to 
last  roo  years,  while  its  spring  leaves  and  dense 
habit  make  it  stock-proof.  If  clipped  once  a  year 
it  may  be  kept  in  good  condition. 

Yew  (Taxus  baeeata). — This  is  another  excel- 
lent evergreen  for  hedges,  but  inferior  to  Holly  by 
reason  of  its  spineless  leaves,  poisonous  character, 
and  more  gloomy  appearance.  Nevertheless,  it 
forms  an  impenetrable  fence  10  feet  to  rg  feet 
high,  stands  clipping  well,  and  may  be  expected 
to  last  in  good  condition  for  at  least  a  century. 
-■Uthough  it  grows  well  throughout  the  country, 
particularly  m  chalky  soil,  it  is  impatient 
of  very  wet  ground,  and  water  standing  about 
the  roots  may  have  disastrous  results. 

Box  (Buxus  sempervirens). — ^The  Box  might  be 
used  more  frequently  than  at  present  for  its  leaves 
are  a  cheerful  green,  it  stands  clipping  well  and 
forms  a  strong  and  neat  fence.  It  is  not,  however, 
adapted  for  shady  places  where  it  will  be  heavily 
overhtmg. 

Laurel  (Prunus  Laurocerasus). — ^This  is  used 
extensively  in  some  places  and  forms  a  good  hedge. 
It,  however,  impoverishes  the  ground  in  its  vicinity 
and  is  not  adapted  for  small  gardens.  Any  clipping 
should  be  done  with  knife  or  secuteurs,  for  shears 
injure  the  leaves  and  render  them  unsightly. 

Escallonia  macrantha  is  an  excellent  evergreen 
for  a  hedge  in  the  milder  maritime  counties. 
Moreover,  it  produces  a  good  display  of  red  flowers 
during  summer.  It  succeeds  near  the  sea  and 
withstands  strong  sea  breczss.  The  best  hedges 
are  from  4  feet  to  6  feet  high. 


Myrabalan  or  Cherry  Plum  (Prunus  cerasi- 
fera). — This  is  a  deciduous  spring  tree  that  can 
be  used  for  hedges  in  the  same  way  as  the  Haw- 
thorn. It  forms  a  moderately  good  hedge,  but  is 
decidedly  inferior  to  Hawthorn  for  general  purposes. 
It  is  not  fastidious  as  to  soil. 

Holm  Oak  or  Evergreen  Oak  (Quercus  Ilex). 
— For  the  warmer  maritime  countits  and  also  for 
the  Midlands  this  tree  may  be  used  successfully 
for  hedges.  It  grows  to  a  considerable  height  and 
becomes  very  dense  if  clipped  once  a  year.  It 
must,  however,  be  given  plenty  of  room,  for  it 
grows    vigorously. 

Common  Beech  (Fagus  sylvatica).  — There 
are  many  places  where  Beecli  can  be  used  with 
success  as  a  hedge  plant.  It  is  at  its  best  as  a 
wind-break  when  it  can  be  allowed  to  grow  12  feet 
to  15  feet  high  and  kept  fairly  narrow.  The 
plants  should  be  placed  fairly  close  together, 
12  inches  to  18  inches  apart.  It  gives  excellent 
results  on  loamy  soil,  particularly  on  chalk. 


TRIMMING    A    LAWSON    CYPRESS     HEDGE 
IN    COMFORT. 

Hornbeam    (Carpinus    Betulus). — The    same 

remarks  are  applicable  to  this  as  to  the  fore- 
going. 

Lime  (Tilia  vulgaris). — This  may  also  be  used 
for  hedges  or  screens.  The  branches  should  be 
cut  back  once  a  year.  It  succeeds  in  light  or 
heavy  loam,  the  former  for  preference. 

Oval-leaved  and  Common  Privet  (Ligustrum 
ovalifolium  and  L.  vulgare). — ^These  two  shrubs, 
particularly  the  former,  are  used  very  extensively 
for  garden  hedges  on  accovmt  of  their  adaptability 
and  rapid  growth.  They  are,  however,  hmigry 
subjects  and  impoverish  the  ground  in  their  vicinity. 
On  this  account  the  roots  should  be  cut  back 
annually.  The  common  Privet  is  sometimes 
mixed  with  Hawthorn  to  form  hedges. 

Thuya  gigantea,  T.  oceidentalis  and  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana  are  sometimes  planted  to  form  high, 
informal  hedges.  It  is  a  mistake  to  attempt 
to  prune  such  things  severely. 

Berberis  Darwinii  and  B.  stenDphylla  form 

useful  garden   hedges  where  great  strength  is  not 


required.     They  may  be  kept  in  condition  by  an 
annual  clipping  as  soon  as  the  flowers  fade. 

rnformal  Hedges  may  be  formed  of  Roses, 
Lavender,  Rosemary,  species  of  Veronica,  Escallonia 
Philippiana,  Tamarix,  Oloaria  Haastii,  Hydrangea 
Hortensia,  Fuchsias  in  the  milder  parts  of  the 
country.  Tree  Heaths,  Rhododendron  racemosum, 
Pernettya  mucronata,  or  almost  any  shrub  of 
moderate  growth.  Regular  priming  or  clipping  is 
not  desirable,  but  a  little  trimming  up  now  and 
then  is  beneficial.  w.  D. 


The    Rolling    Steps 

The  illustration  shows  a  very  useful  garden 
appliance.  Some  double  steps  were  bought  at 
a  country  sale ;  they  had  been  used  for  passing 
over  a  wire  fence.  With  the  help  of  a  handy 
carpenter  we  had  one  side  cut  away  and  back  legs 
put  instead,  the  legs  ending  in  a  pau:  of  small, 
strong  wheels.  Handles  like  those  of  a  wheel- 
barrow bolted  to  both  back  and  front  formed 
strong  braces  and  a  means  of  trundling  it  along 
like  a  barrow.  A  wider  tread  at  the  top  gives 
good  standing  room.  It  enables  a  man  to  do  the 
trimminj  of  the  big  Cypress  hedge  in  comfort,  and 
is  useful  for  many  other  jobs  of  pruning  and 
training.  G.  J. 


The     Rose    as    a    Garden 
Shrub 

I  AM  afraid  we  are  very  slow  to  recognise  from 
the  landscape  gardener's  point  of  view  the  great 
value  there  is  in  the  many  grand  Roses  that  are 
now  obtainable.  We  see  Roses  planted  annually 
in  beds  and  borders  by  the  hundred,  and  even  by 
the  thousand,  quantities  of  one  variety  for  massing 
and  for  colour  eiiects  ;  but  how  seldom  do  we  find 
them  growing  as  big  free  bushes  that  seem  to 
scorn  the  pruner.  I  know  it  is  only  practicable 
to  plant  Roses  in  this  way  where  the  space  will 
permit,  but  there  are  numbers  of  large  gardens  in 
the  country  that  could  accommodate  quite  a 
collection.  I  do  not  refer  so  much  to  Roses  of 
the  Briar  and  rugosa  type,  beautiful  though  they 
are,  but  to  some  of  the  splendid  vigorous  varieties 
that  have  appeared  during  recent  years. 

I  have  had  a  big  bush  in  my  rosery  named 
Lina  Schmidt-Michel  that  has  drawn  most  glowing 
commendations.  The  plant  is  some  five  feet 
high,  and  the  big,  showy  blooms,  almost  single 
and  of  the  colour  of  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  are  the 
most  bewitching  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  Then 
another  beauty  is  Sarah  Bernhardt,  a  Rose  I  have 
grown  now  for  several  years,  but  which  few  are 
acquainted  with.  Indeed,  when  it  was  exhibited 
at  Vincent  Square  the  editor  of  one  of  our 
horticultural  trade  journals  said  he  did  not 
remember  having  seen  the  Rose  before.  It  is  a 
brilliant  scarlet  -  crimson,  here,  again,  almost 
single ;  but  on  a  cool  day  the  flowers  open  with  a  most 
delightful  high  centre  as  perfect  as  one  could  desire, 
bat,  alas !  so  very  fugitive.  Indeed,  one  must 
see  this  Rose  at  early  sunrise  to  catch  it  at  its  best 
phase. 

There  are  numbers  of  others  1  could  mention 
that  may  be  grown  as  big  bushes,  leaving  their 
growths  a  yard  or  more  in  length  at  pruning-time, 
and,  if  necessary,  looping  a  growth  or  two  up  to  a 
Bamboo  cane  ;  but  whatever  is  done,  do  not  plant 
in  a  border  where  they  will  be  smothered.  Let 
them  have  a  clear  space  of  3  feet  each  way  at  least ; 
and  the  hint  might  be  taken  regarding  other  shrubs, 
for  we  find  them  far  too  often  so  much  crowded 
as  to  lose  all  individuality.  D.\xecroft. 
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The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Beet. — A  further  sowing  of  Turnip-rooted  Beet 
may  be  made  to  furnish  roots  during  the  autumn. 
Thin  the  plants  directly  they  are  large  enoujh, 
but  this  kind  of  Beet  ought  not  to  be  thinned  too 
severely. 

Celery. — During  the  next  week  or  two  the  main 
crop  of  plants  should  be  transferred  to  the  trenches. 
Before  planting,  give  the  nursery  beds  a  good 
soaking  with  water,  and  continue  to  keep  the 
soil  moist  after  planting.  A  dusting  of  soot 
will  prove  beneficial,  and  tend  to  keep  insect 
pests  down,  whils  a  sprinkling  of  lime  will  be 
helpful  if  slugs  are  troublesome.  Celery  planted 
a  few  weeks  ago  must  be  kept  free  of  weeds,  and 
aiiorded  a  copious  supply  of  water  if  the  weather 
is  dry.  To  seciu'e  sticks  of  good  quality,  the 
plants  must  never  receive  a  check. 

Spinach. — it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  keep  up 
a  supply  during  the  summer  months,  and  at  this 
season  it  is  advisable  to  make  a  sowing  weekly 


may  be  made  to  ensure  a  succession.  Seed  sown 
some  weeks  ago  will  have  furnished  yoimg  plants 
ready  for  pricking  ofi  in  boxes  or  singly  in  small 
pots. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Pansies. — These  may  be  sown  in  the  open 
ground,  and  will  furnish  nice  plants,  if  the  seedlings 
are  pricked  out  when  large  enough  in  well  prepared 
ground. 

Dianthus.' — Several  of  the  rock  garden  forms  of 
Dianthus  can  be  raised  easily  bj-  sowing  in  the 
open,  but  such  choice  kinds  as  D.  neglectus  and 
D.  alpinus  are  best  sown  under  glass,  and  grown  on 
in  pots. 

Border  Carnations. — Before  they  are  too  far 
advanced,  the  flower  spikes  should  be  neatly 
staked,  and  a  little  disbudding  carried  out.  The 
new  AUwoodii  are  beautiful  plants  ;  they  grow 
and  flower  freely  and  can  be  propagated  easily. 
For  bedding  purposes  they  certainly  have  a  great 
future.  When  the  border  Carnations  have  finished 
flowering,  sufficient  growths  should  be  layered  to 
produca  a  batch  of  young  plants  for  next  season. 
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if  Spinach  is  wanted  almost  daily.  A  shady 
situation  should  be  chosen  and  the  soil  kept 
moist. 

Turnips. — Small  sowings  should  be  made  when 
a  piece  of  groimd  is  available,  and  a  light  sprinkling 
of  artificial  manm^e  will  assist  a  quick  growth. 

Carrots. — -A  few  lines  of  a  stump-rooted  variety 
sown  now  will  produce  roots  for  winter  use,  but 
if  the  earlier  crop  is  likely  to  produce  sufficient, 
there  will  be  no  necessity  to  sow  now. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Calce3larias. — ^The  herbaceous  Calceolaria  is  a 
beautiful  pot  plant  when  well  grown,  and  flow-ers 
from  a  reliable  strain  produce  a  variety  of  colour. 
Seeds  may  be  sown  at  this  season  in  pots  or  pans 
of  prepared  soil.  Owing  to  the  seeds  being  so 
minute,  the  surface  must  be  fine  and  even,  and 
after  sowing  just  a  sprinkling  of  soil  will  be  suffi- 
cient. Cover  the  pots  with  a  sheet  of  glass,  and 
place  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  keeping  the  surroimdings 
moist,  and  the  pots  shaded  from  strong  stmlight. 
When  germination  is  effected,  remove  the  glass, 
and  at  this  stage  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  pots  becoming  dry  or  the  seedlings  scorched 
by  the  sun.  Prick  off  the  seedlings  into  boxes  filled 
with  a  mixtiu'e  of  loam  and  leaf-mould,  and  arrange 
them  in  a  cold  frame.  Continue  to  protect  them 
from  strong  simshine,  never  allow  the  plants  to 
become  starved,  grow  them  cool  throughout  their 
existence  and  watch  closely  for  green  fly.  This 
pest  will  soon  ruin  the  plants  if  allowed  to  remain 
unchecked. 

Primulas  and  Cinerarias. — A  further  sowing  of 
P.  obconica,  and  the  various  forms  of  Cinerarias 


The  various  Pinks  and  the  Allwoodii  can  be 
increased  from  cuttings,  which  readily  form  roots 
in  a  cold  frame.  A  generous  sprinkling  of  sharp 
sand  should  be  added  to  the  soil ;  shade  from 
strong  sunlight  and  remove  the  lights  when  the 
cuttings  are  rooted.        T.  W.   Briscoe. 

(Gardener  to  W.   R.   Lysaght,  Esq.) 
Castleford,  Chepstow. 


FOR    NORTHERN    GARDENS. 
Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Vines. — In  most  casts  the  latest  Grapes  will 
now  be  fit  for  thinning,  and  full  advantage  must 
be  taken  of  any  dull  weather  to  get  this  important 
item  of  work  carried  safely  through.  After  all 
are  thinned,  the  borders  should  have  a  fair  dressing 
of  one  of  the  approved  plant  foods,  such  as  Thom- 
son's, and  this  must  be  well  watered  in.  Many 
of  the  present-day  growers  maintain  that  no 
syringing  must  be  done  in  the  vinery  after  the 
Vines  come  into  flower.  Looking  back  over  a 
good  many  years,  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  Grapes  were  at  least  as  well  "finished"  in 
the  days  when  syringing  up  till  the  time  colouring 
begun 'was  universally  practised.  Certainly  in 
these  days  there  was  much  less  vermin  in  evidence. 
If  clean  rain  water  be  used,  there  is  no  marking 
of  the  berries. 

Peaches. — -Continue  to  well  s>Tinge  these  until 
the  ripening  period  has  nearly  arrived,  for  with 
any  approach  to  dryness  in  soil  or  atmosphere 
thfip  and  spider  will  quickly  get  a  hold,  and  then 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  routing  out  the  enemy. 
Continue  to  tie   down  as  necessary,  and  do  not 


allow  overcrowding  of  the  young  wood.  The 
final  thinning  of  the  latest  varieties  raa.y  now  have 
attention.  Endeavour  to  have  the  crop  evenly 
disposed  all  over  the  tree. 

Melons. — The  watering  of  this  fruit  is  somewhat 
difficult.  In  its  earlier  stages  abundance  of  water, 
both  at  the  root  and  overhead,  is  required,  but 
as  the  fruits  swell  a  too  plentiful  supply  will  cause 
them  to  be  of  poor  flavour.  On  the  other  hand, 
overdryness  is  certain  to  start  red  spider,  so  that 
great  care  is  necessary.  Do  not  give  water  more 
than  is  necessary,  but  when  it  is  applied  let  the 
soil  be  thoroughly  soaked. 

Cucumbers. — Unlike  the  Jlelon,  the  Cuctmiber 
must  at  all  times  have  abimdance  of  water,  both 
overhead  and  at  the  roots,  while  a  rather  close 
and  warm  temperature  must  always  be  allowed. 
Copious  soakings  of  weak  liquid  manure  occasionally 
will  greatly  help  to  prolong  the  season  of  fruiting. 
Always  apply  all  water  at  the  temperatiure  of  the 
house  or  pit. 

Tomatoes. — ^These  are  now  ripening  freely, 
and  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  soil  never 
becomes  dry,  or  splitting  of  the  fruits  will  inevitably 
follow.  Feed  the  plants  regularly,  taking  care 
that  this  is  done  judiciously,  as  too  strong  feeding 
is  apt  to  disagree  with  this  plant,  and  causes 
coarseness  and  lack  of  quality  in  the  fruits. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Nerines. — The  plants  will  now  have  com- 
pleted their  growth,  and  should  be  stood  on  a 
shelf  in  full  sunshine  and  receive  absolutelj'  no 
water  until  they  throw  up  their  flower-spikes 
in  autumn.  To  the  novice  this  may  seem  drastic 
treatment,  but  it  is  in  reality  the  only  sure  way  to 
get  the  bulbs  to  bloom  well. 

Amaryllis. — ^These,  too,  will  now  have  attained 
full  growth,  and  should  be  set  in  a  very  sunny 
greenhouse  or  pit,  if  this  has  not  already  been 
done.  Continue  to  water  carefully  tmtil  the 
leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow  in  autumn. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

Wall  Trees. — Cherries  and  Pltuns  are  frequently 
attacked  by  green  and  black  fly  about  this  time, 
and  where'  good  crops  of  fruit  have  set  drastic 
measures  must  be  adopted  to  get  rid  of  the  pests. 
S\Tinging  with  Katakilla  is  effective  and  economical. 
Being  non-poisonous,  it  may  be  freely  used. 

Peaches.- — ^These  require  constant  watching, 
as  they  are  so  liable  to  be  attacked  by  vermin. 
Thin  the  fruits  where  necessary  and  apply  a  good 
mulch  of  rotten  manmre  if  this  has  not  already 
been  seen  to. 

Strawberries. — On  light  soils  these  not  infre- 
quently suffer  severely  from  drought,  so  where 
this  is  likely  to  happen  a  generous  soaking  of 
clean  water  should  now  be  given.  This  may  with 
advantage  be  followed  next  day  with  a  soaking 
of  weak  liquid  manure.  If  not  yet  done,  get  on 
the  mulch  to  ensure  the  fruits  being  kept  free 
from  grit  when  ripe.       C.   Bl.iir. 

{Gardener  to  Seton  JI.  Thomson,  Esq.) 

Preston  House,  Linlithgow. 


A    Dwarf    Berberis   Aquifolium 

Many  seedlings  of  Berberis  Aqtiifolium,  sorni  by 
birds,  appear  all  over  the  garden,  and  though  it 
is  one  of  the  best  of  small  shrubs,  we  feel  that  we 
get  too  much  of  it  when  it  invades  rock  banks 
and  dry  walls  and  other  places  where  it  is  not  at 
all  wanted.  In  general  it  varies  but  little,  except 
that  here  and  there  one  comes  that  is  without 
that  bright  polish  that  is  one  of  the  beauties  of 
the  foliage.  But  some  years  ago  there  appeared 
one  that  is  a  distinct  and  desirable  variety.  It 
is  short  and  rather  small  in  habit,  but  throws  up 
such  a  number  of  shoots  from  the  base  that  the 
effect  is  that  of  a  close,  compact  bushy  mass. 
The  leaves  are  a  good  deal  smaller  than  usual, 
of  neat  shape  and  good  polish.  The  whole  height 
is  not  much  more  than  2  feet,  and  though  it  grows 
larger  in  rich  groimd,  it  alwa\-s  forms  a  close 
tufted  bush.  It  nms  freely  imderground  all 
rotmd,  so  that  the  original  plant  now  covers 
something  like  6  square  yards  of  space.  The 
bloom  is  also  distinct,  closer  and  shorter,  and  of 
an  imusually  bright,  clear  pale  lemon  colour. 
It  is  a  capital  flower  for  cutting  in  the  early 
vear.  G.  J. 


June  19,  1920.] 

ANSWERS 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

NARCISSUS  LEAVES  SENT  FOR  EXAMINATION 
iMrs.  P.,  York). — The  Xarcissus  leaves  are  not  attacked 
l>v  the  disease  known  as  yellow  stripe.  Please  send  some 
tiilbs  fiom  the  affected  plants  for  examination. 

THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  ARENARIA  IN  THE  ROCK 
CARDEN  (J.  A.  JifC.).— Tlieie  are  several  possible  ways 
■of  getting  rid  of  the  Arenaria,  though  perhaps  the  only 
way  to  successfully  deal  with  the  Welsh  Poppy  would 
.be  to  weed  it  out  as  it  appears.  It  it  has  been  allowed 
to  seed,  it  may  take  a  season  or  two  to  make  a  clearance, 
and  buried  seeds  may  continue  to  come  up  lor  several 
years.  As  to  the  Arenaria.  where  it  is  clear  of  other 
plants,  boiling  water,  with  or  without  salt,  the  first  the 
most  effective,  or  repeated  applications  of  fresh  soot, 
would  do  much  to  clear  it  from  the  stones  or  rocks,  as  the 
solution  would  penetrate  into  crack  and  cranny  with  the 
desired  effect.  A  greater  dittieulty  would  be  that  of 
clearing  it  away  from  minute-growing  plants  of  tutted 
habit,  unless  later  in  the  season  these  could  be  broken 
lip  freely  and  every  atom  of  the  pest  weeded  out. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 

CACTUS  BUDS  FAILING  (Maine  Poppij). — The  presence 
•of  greenfly  on  the  buds  of  your  Cactus  would  be  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  flowers  tailing  to  develop,  while  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  spell  of  cold  weather  also  acted  as 
a  check. 

NEGLECTED  GRAPES  IN  AN  UNHEATED  GREEN- 
HOUSE (H.  S.). — The  cause  of  no  bunches  appearing  on 
the  shoots  of  the  Vine  this  year  is  clearly  due  to  neglect 
or  to  tlie  want  of  knowledge  in  the  culture  of  the  Vine 
on  the  part  of  those  having  charge  of  it  in  previous  years. 
You  say  you  have  stopped  the  side  shoots  of  this 
year's  growth  at  the  same  length  as  previous  years, 
but  you  do  not  say  what  that  length  is.  Such  side 
shoots  should  be  16  inches  apart  on  each  side  of  the  Vine. 
They  should  be  stopped  as  soon  as  the  second  leaf 
beyond  the  bunch  has  been  formed  (or,  in  the  absence  of 
bunches,  say,  at  the  sixth  leaf).  Laterals  and  sub-laterals 
will  grow  out  of  the  shoots  so  stopped  in  the  course  of 
the  summer.  Let  all  such  be  stopped  as  soon  as  the 
second  or  third  leaf  has  been  formed.  If  this  is  not  done 
the  lateral  and  sub-lateral  gro\vth  will  grow  wild  and  fill 
the  roof  with  useless  growth  to  the  detriment  of  the  side 
shoots,  which  should  bear  fruit  next  year.  Bear  in  mind 
that  abundance  of  light,  air  and  sunshine  playing  on  and 
among  such  shoots  are  the  agents  which  bring  to  the 
Vine  the  power  of  producing  good  crops  of  best  quality 
Grapes.  In  considering  ventilation  the  conditions  of 
the  weather  outside  must  be  studied  and  considered. 
In  favourable  weather  ventilate  freely,  but  avoid  causing 
violent  draughts.  In  cold  and  rougher  weather  less  air, 
of  course,  must  be  admitted.  Bear  in  mind  that 
the  Vine  is  an  exotic  and  a  tender  subject  while  making 
its  growth  under  glass,  and,  therefore,  as  wholesome, 
warm  and  growing  atmosphere  as  can  be  obtained  under 
the  circumstances  should  be  aimed  at.  A  little  air  should 
be  left  on  all  night  during  warm  weather  in  summer. 
Apply  a  mulching  of  well  rotted  stableyard  manure  to 
the  surface  soil  of  the  border,  say.  2  inches  or  3  inches  deep, 
and  see  that  the  roots  do  not  >uffer  from  the  want  of 
■water. 

VINE  FAILING  TO  BEAR  FRUIT  (.t.  B.  C.).— The 
cause  of  the  failure  of  your  Vine  to  bear  a  crop  of  fruit 
may  be  due  to  its  neglect  during  the  war.  With  well- 
informed  treatment  the  Vine,  is  the  most  generous  and 
certain  in  its  returns  of  heavy  crops  of  all  fruit  trees. 
It  never  fails.  Moreover,  it  is  not  vindictive ;  give  it 
a  chance,  and  it  will  soon  come  round  again.  The  best 
way  of  doing  this,  we  suggest,  will  be  to  place  it  under 
the"  care  of  an  efficient  person.  In  case  this  may  not 
be  possible,  we  outline  the  following  treatment  for  your 
guidance  :  If  the  side  shoots  which  have  no  bunches  on 
have  not'  already  been  stopped,  let  this  be  done  at 
the.sLxth  leaf  from  the  base  of  the  shoot.  The  result 
of  stopping  these  shoots  will  be  that  young  side  shoots 
will  issue  from  the  axil  of  the  higher  leaves.  Let  all  such 
young  shoots  as  may  be  formed  during  the  summer  be 
stopped  at  the  third  leaf  immediately  it  is  formed. 
Careful  and  timely  attention  to  this  point  will  ensure 
that  the  main  shoots  and  the  main  leaves  on  such  shoots 
will  not  be  overcrowded  with  useless  shoot  growth  during 
summer,  which  excludes  light,  air  and  heat  from  the  main 
branches,  to  their  detriment.  It  is  these  which  will 
bear  the  Grapes  of  next  year,  and  therefore  no  pains  must 
be  spared  to  keep  them  and  their  leaves  free  from 
overcrowding  by  useless  growth.  Ventilation. — During 
favom'able  weather  ventilate  freely,  but  do  not  admit 
a  great  rush  of  air  at  any  time  ;  leave  a  little  on  all  night. 
In  cold,  dull  weather  judgn\ent  must  be  exercised,  and 
not  so  much  air.  of  course,  be  admitted ;  but  in  order 
to  keep  the  air  sweet  and  moving,  the  Vinery  during 
summer  should  not  be  quite  closed  at  any  time.  One 
great  object  should  be  to  keep  the  main  side  shoots  and 
the  leaves  upon  them  as  healthy  and  stout  for  as  long 
a  time  as  possible.  The  way  to  do  so  is  to  keep  the 
growth  of  young  shoots  in  check  as  above,  and  to  provide 
a  circulation  of  air  always  on  the  move  by  judicious 
ventilation.  The  value  of  the  crops,  both  as  to  weight 
and  quality,  depends  greatly  on  the  careful  attention 
devoted  to  them  during'their  season  of  growth  as  above. 
See  thai  the  Vine  does  not  suffer  from  the  want  of  leater , 
When  autumn  comes,  the  border  no  doubt  will  want 
some  little  attention  in  the  way  of  top  dressing  with  new 
Vine  soil. 


THE     GARDEN. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

TRANSPLANTING  BARBERRIES  AND  COTONE- 
ASTERS,  AND  OTHER  QUESTIONS  (iV/s(<rf).— When 
small  I  lie  majority  of  liarbcrriis  and  CoUiiuastc^rs  can  be 
transplanted  witli  little  risk  to  the  plants,  but  the  ever- 
gricn  kinds  arc  often  difficult  to  re-establish  if  they  are 
traii.^planted  after  they  have  become  well  grown.  Seeds 
of  t'ytisus  scoparius  var.  Andreanus  usually  germinate 
quite  well  sown  in  pots  or  boxes  of  sandy  soil  placed  in 
a  cold  frame  or  sown  in  borders  out  of  doors.  About 
30  per  cent,  come  true  to  type,  the  remainder  may  have 
yellow  or  slightly  coloured  flowers.  Your  standard  Thoru 
could  be  grafted  or  budded  with  double-flowered  varieties 
in  the  same  way  that  Apples  are  budded  or  grafted. 
Ceanothus  Veitehianus  and  C.  rigidus  are  the  most  attrac- 
tive of  those  mentioned,  but  they  require  wall  culture. 
C.  thyrsiflorus  is  a  good  blue  and  much  hardier.  It  is 
suitable  for  planting  in  the  open  to  form  a  bush.  C. 
thyrsiflorus  var.  griscus  is  very  free-flowering  and  attrac- 
tive, colour  pale  lilac.  Brilliant  is  hardy  enough  to  form 
a  bush.  It  is  possible  that  your  plant  of  Bignonia  grandi- 
flora  would  give  better  results  on  a  west  wall  out  of  doors 
than  under  glass. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

MUSHROOM-BED  IN  A  CELLAR  (R.  K.  i.).— If 
your  cellar  is  well  ventilated  and  you  do  not  allow  wet 
material  to  come  in  contact  with  woodwork,  there  is  no 
fear  of  dry  rot  starting  by  reason  of  your  Mushroom-bed. 
To  make  doubly  certain,  however,  you  might  paint  the 
exposed  woodwork  with  creosote,  taking  care  not  to  allow 
the  creosote  to  come  in  contact  with  the  Mushroom-bed. 

WEEDS  FOR  IDENTIFICATION  (J.  J.  H.).— The 
werd^  ^ri,f  f,ir  1.1.  iitifloation  are  (1)  Goutweed  or  Bishops- 
w.'.d  (.V.^..i..i.liiim  I'mlagraria),  (2)  apparently  a  species 
of  Campanula,  although  flowering  specimens  are  required 
for  correct  identification.  The  best  method  of  destroying 
them  is  to  fork  over  the  ground  and  pick  out  every  per- 
ceivable piece ;  then  hoe  the  ground  frequently  so  that 
any  pieces  that  are  still  left  may  be  cut  oft'  before  the  leaves 
have  a  chance  of  developing.  They  can  also  be  killed 
by  burying  the  upper  9  inches  or  12  inches  of  earth  to  a 
depth  of  2  feet  below  the  surface.  This,  however,  means 
burying  the  most  fertile  earth.  Rhododendrons  ought 
not"  to'  be  cut  hard  back  at  the  present  time.  Leave 
them  until  March  or  April  next  year. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS.— Han(s.—1,  Leycesteria  formosa  ; 

2.  Philadelphus  microphyllus  ;  3,  specimen  too  poor  to 
identify  ;  1,  probably  Cornus  Kousa  ;  5  and  6.  specimens 
too  poor  to  identify  ;  7,  Smilax  aspera  ;  8,  Ephedra  sp. ; 
9,  Carpentaria  californica  ;  10,  Abelia  floribunda  ;  11, 
Myrtus    Ugni ;     12.    Colletia    cruciata.    The    specimens 

arrived  in  very  poor   condition. N.  0.  P  ,  Kincardine. 

—  1,   Calceolaria    violacea;      2,     Fuchsia     procumbens ; 

3.  Rhododendron  hirsutum. Mrs.  H.,  Exeter  — Col- 

linsia  bicolor  var.  alba. "  Geulder." — Linaria  pallida. 

A.   D.   T. — Polygonum   Persicaria. ./.   B.   B. — 

1,  Campanula  glomerata;  2,  Iris  graminea;  3,  Saxitraga 
Hostii  var ;  4,  Erigeron  philadelphicus.  Chelms- 
ford.— Possibly  a  cross  between   the  Cheddar  Pink  and 

Mrs.  Simkins. .Joel. — 1.  Geranium  lucidum  ;  2.  Myrrhis 

odorata;  3  Sanicula  europsea;    4,  Sisymbrium    Alliaria. 

H.    E.    B.—l,    Dianthus    inodorus;     2,     Dianthus 

neglectus;  3  Saponaria  cfespitosa;  4.  Dianthus  garden 
seedling :  5,  Arenaria  graminifolia  ■.  6,  Dianthus  ciesius 
var  ;  7,  8  and  9,  Dianthus  garden  seedlings  :  10,  Henchera 
micrantha:  11.  Saxifraga  Hostii;  12,  Specimen  not 
found;   13,  Saxifraga  Geum. 


Around    the     Markets 

STRAWBERRIES  came  at  the  beginning  of 
the  week  with  a  rush — so  great  that  they  could 
not  be  cleared  through,  what  the  growers 
consider,  legitimate  channels ;  so  a  large 
quantity  had  to  be  sold  to  the  barrow  merchants. 
Prices  naturally  tell  considerably,  so  much  so 
that  the  fruits  were  being  hawked  at  lOd.  per 
half  pound.  The  cold  nights,  however,  soon  checked 
the  ripening,  and  by  Wednesday  supplies  were  less  than 
half  of  the  previous  days,  and  up  went  the  price  again, 
as  high  as  3s.  6d.  per  lb.  for  the  very  best.  But  the  very 
best  have  been  few  and  far  between,  so  that  2s.  to  2s.  6d. 
is  much  nearer  the  average  price.  So  far,  there  has  been 
nothing  noteworthy  in  the  average  quality  ;  in  fact, 
many  of  the  lots  have  been  decidedly  poor  in  almost 
every  respect.  But  three  or  four  days  of  real  summer 
weather  would  soon  alter  this,  for  the  Strawberry  beds 
generally  are  in  good  heart,  and  the  poor  appearance  of 
the  fruits  is  solely  due  to  the  unfavourable  weather. 

Cherries  are  improving,  but  the  crop  is  very  light, 
and  English  Early  Rivers  sell  quickly  at  7s.  6d.  to  12s. 
more  per  half  than  do  the  best  French  fruits.  Goose- 
berries are  in  full  swing,  and  many  bushels  of  White 
Lyon  make  a  fine  show.  French  Black  Currants  arc 
much  better  quality  than  the  Cherries  from  across  the 
Channel,  and  these  cost  30s.  per  half. 

Peaches  and  Xectarines  are  increasing  in  quantity 
and  quality,  but  the  demand  is  suflicient  to  keep  prices 
up,  as  also  is  the  case  with  Melons. 

Although  a  cargo  of  Grape  fruit  was  reported  sunk, 
there  is  plenty  on  the  market ;  but  this  is  probably  due 
to  the  weather,  which  does  not  induce  any  demand  for 
cooling  fruits. 

Bananas,  which  ten  days  ago  were  a  drug  on  the  market, 
are  now  scarce.  Quito  a  number  of  Canary  growers  are 
packing  their  bunches  around  with  Pine  needles  (Pinus 
canariensis),  which,  when  dry,  make  an  excellent  packing. 
The  fruits  turn  out  better  than  when  half-dry  Banana 
leaves  are  used. 

Green  Peas  are  almost  sufficiently  plentiful.  JMostly 
they  are  the  variety  Pilot,  which  is  such  a  favourite  with 
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the  market  gardener.  It  Is  really  an  excellent  semi- 
dwarf  sort,  heavy  cropping,  of  good  appearance  and  quite 
good  flavour,  but  somehow  does  not  find  favour  with  the 
private  gardener.  Theoretically,  now  that  Green  Peas 
arc  in  Asparagus  should  be  "  off,"  but  It  is  not  so,  and 
any  scarcity  is  due  to  the  cold  weather,  for  "  grass  "  is 
as  popular  as  ever  and  pretty  well  as  dear. 

Saladings  are  only  moderately  In  demand,  though  of 
fine  quality.  English  Tomatoes  arc  excellent,  and  the 
foreign  fruits  have  improved  greatly  just  lately.  Supplies 
are  very  plentifiU,  and  I  expect  very  soon  to  see  prices 
falling  considerably. 

In  the  flower  market  the  same  conditions  prevail 
as  last  week.  The  best  flowers  sell  easUy  enough, 
but  the  ordinary  hardy  flower  border  stud  will  scarcely 
go  at  any  price.  So  we  sec  LUiums,  Roses,  Carnations, 
Sweet  Peas,  Antirrhinums  and  such,  of  quality,  being 
almost  scrambled  for,  while  ought-to-be-buyers  pass  by 
on  the  other  side  where  Pyrethrums,  Coreopsis,  Erigerons, 
ordinary  Irises,  Cornflowers  and  Gaillardias  are  concerned. 
We  shall  not  hear,  this  summer,  of  hardy  plant  growers 
selling  cut  flowers  for  more  than  the  catalogue  price  of 
the  plants  that  produced  them. 

June  11.  A.  COSIEU. 


Gardeners'   Royal  Benevolent  Institution.— 

The  seventy-seventh  anniversary  festival  of  the 
Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution,  under 
the  presidency  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught, 
K.G.,  -will  be  held  at  the  hall  of  the  "Worshipful 
Company  of  Grocers,  Princes  Street,  City,  on 
Tuesday,  June  29.  In  sending  out  invitations 
to  this  festive  gathering  Sir  Harry  J.  "Veitch,  the 
treasurer,  makes  a  very  earnest  appeal  on  behalf 
of  this  admirable  and  deserving  Institution. 
Donations  should  be  sent  to  Sir  Harry  "Veitch, 
The  Offices  of  the  Institution,  93,  "Victoria  Street, 
London,  S.W.i. 


"The  Garden  that  We  Made  "  by  the  Late 
Princess  Margaret  ot  Connaught.— -AJi  readers 
of  The  Garden  are  aware  of  the  great  interest 
that  our  Royal  Family  have  always  shown  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  horticulture.  Few  perhaps 
knew  of  the  knowledge  and  love  of  flowers  possessed 
by  the  Duke  of  Connaught's  daughter,  the  late 
Princess  Margaret  of  Connaught,  under  which 
name  she  was  better  known  in  this  country  than 
that  of  the  Crown  Princess  of  Sweden.  A  book 
from  her  pen  entitled  "  The  Garden  that  We 
Made"  has  just  been  published  by  the  Religious 
Tract  Society,  and  it  is  illustrated  with  paintings 
and  photographs  of  her  own  making.  It  is  indeed 
pathetic  that  it  should  have  appeared  so  soon 
after  its  author  had  passed  away.  "  Once  upon 
a  time,"  she  writes,  "  there  was  a  castle.  It  was 
built  in  Scaninland  in  the  South  of  Sweden,  and 
it  had  one  of  the  loveliest  situations  in  the  world. 
But  when  my  husband  and  I  had  it  given  to  us 
there  was  scarcely  anything  in  the  way  of  flowers, 
and  the  whole  place  gave  one  the  impression  of 
being  the  enchanted  forest  where  the  fairy-tale 
princess  still  slept."  This  practical  British 
Princess  was  the  guiding  spirit  who  gave  a  garden 
to  that  loyal  Castle  of  Sofiero,  which  stands  upon 
a  wooded  hill,  and  the  garden  that  she  there 
created  was  a  complete  English  pleasaunce.  Her 
faithful  record  of  it  describes  the  failmres  as  well 
as  the  successes,  which  far  outnumbered  them, 
and  it  gained  for  this  gentle  lady  the  name  of 
"  Our  Flower  Princess  "  in  the  land  of  her  adoption. 
Some  of  the  most  delightful  portions  of  her  book 
are  those  in  which  she  describes  the  special  gardens 
of  her  children,  and  in  them  she  found  proof 
that  flowers  thrive  best  with  those  who  really 
love  them.  This  love  in  them  was  inherited  and 
fostered  by  their  mother,  who  set  an  example 
that  we  hope  may  still  be  more  largely  followed 
in  this  country. 


Gardeners    Struck     by     Lightning.— During 

the  terrific  thunderstorm  which  prevailed  through- 
out England  on  Saturday  last,  three  gardeners 
working  on  Lord  Leigh's  estate  at  Stoneleigh 
Abbey,  Coventry,  were  struck  by  lightning,  one 
man  being  killed. 
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POULTRY     NOTES 

By    W.     POWELL-OWEN,     F.B.S.A. 


WHEN  mortality  among  chickens 
is  met  with  it  is  very  essential 
that  the  exact  cause  be  ascer- 
tained— and  promptly.  Go  care- 
fully tluough  the  method  of 
feeding,  housing  and  management  in  order  to 
trace  any  fault. 

Importance  of  Shade. — It  often  happens 
that  the  poultry-keeper  gets  alarmed  when  chicks 
begin  to  die  off.  Instead  of  putting  the  microscope 
on  his  methods'  of  feeding  and  management 
he  loses  his  head  and  does  something  very 
drastic  ;  in  fact,  he  often  makes  matters  worse. 
I  have  in  mind  one  such  case  where  a  poultry- 
keeper  sent  me  the  dead  bodies  of  seven  chickens 
asking  me  to  wire  him  cause  of  death  after  my 
post-mortem  examination.  In  his  covering  letter  he 
said  he  was  quite  sure  the  chickens  had  been 
poisoned,  and  he  sent  me  samples  of  all  foods 
used,  so  that  I  could  name  the  ingredient  that 
was  causing  the  poisoning.  After  a  very  careful 
examination  I  wired  him;  "Chickens  died  from 
exhaustion  ;    provide  ample  shade." 

The  Hot  Weather. — In  less  than  three  days 
this  reader  of  The  Garden  lost  over  thirty  nearly 
half-grown  chickens.  Following  up  my  wire 
1  ^vTote  advising  him  to  move  the  chickens  to 
a  site  where  they  would  have  plenty  of  shade. 
This  was  immediately  done,  and  there  have  been 
no  more  losses.  Strange  to  say  this  poultry- 
keeper,  through  lack  of  knowledge,  had  moved 
his  flock  of  forward  chickens  from  an  orchard 
into  the  middle  of  a  field  that  was  exposed  to 
the  sun's  rays  and  where  there  was  not  a  single 
tree  or  bush.  The  youngsters  that  perished 
were  those  which  were  feathering  badly,  and  the 
hot  sun  had  resulted  in  a  heavy  loss.  He  was 
quite  certain  the  birds  were  being  poisoned,  and 
had  he  not  written  me  the  whole  flock  might 
have  been  wiped  out.  As  it  happened,  the  real 
cause  was  discovered,  and  the  chickens  were 
immediately  returned  to  the  orchard  with  no 
further  deaths  to  record. 

Drinking  Water  in  the  Shade. — As  I  have 
frequently  pointed  out  in  my  notes,  chickens 
benefit  enormously  by  the  sim's  rays,  but  they 
also  need  shade.  Their  houses  should  be  placed 
near  an  orchard,  hedgerow  or  belt  of  trees,  so 
that  they  can  have  free  range  and  yet  "  take 
cover"  as  desired  and  especially  during  that 
part  of  the  day  when  the  sun's  rays  are  warmest. 
It  is  not  everybody  who  is  so  happily  placed  that 
he  can  utilise  such  ideal  shade.  In  Derbyshire, 
for  instance,  spinneys  are  frequently  met  with, 
and  they  are  ideal  for  growing  stock  ;  if  free  from 
foxes,  woods  and  spinneys  should  be  made  full 
use  of  in  conjunction  with  range  over  grassland. 
On  no  account,  either,  should  drinking  water  be 
kept  in  the  sun  ;  nor  should  the  water  supply 
be  allowed  to  rim  dry,  or  one  may  expect  deaths 
from  exhaustion  and  the  like. 

Sheltered  Runs. — When  the  young  stock  get 
on,  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  entice  them  to 


take  to  the  shade.  If  you  are  short  of  shade 
play  at  strategy  by  erecting  one  or  two  low 
perches  in  a  shady  part  of  the  run,  in  the  rear 
of  the  house  if  you  like.  Half-grown  stock  will 
always  be  attracted  by  perches ;  they  simplv 
love  to  perch,  and  the  perches  should  if  possible 
be  shifted  to  fresh  spots  now  and  then.  I  always 
prefer,  however,  to  select  a  special  site  for  chicken- 
rearing,  and  if  it  is  devoid  of  bushes,  then  the 
latter  should  be  planted  here  and  there.  This 
problem  of  shade  is  nicely  solved  by  planting 
fruit  trees  and  bushes  in  the  runs  used  by  both 
breeding  stock  and  youngsters.  The  would-be 
poultry-farmer  will  be  well  advised  to  be  on  the 
look  out  for  an  ideal  site  for  his  chickens  when 
selecting  a  farm.  If  one  can  ring  the  changes 
and  next  season  rest  this  year's  rearing  ground 
while  another  site  is  in  use,  so  much  the  better 
for  the  stock. 

Fresh  Ground  for  Chicks.— It  is  really 
surprising  what  a  large  number  of  chickens  can 
be  reared  on  a  small  plot  of  ground  ;  but  what 
can  be  accomplished  on  fresh  land  cannot  be 
carried  out  on  stale  ground.  To  rear  chickens 
year  after  year  on  the  same  small  plot  is  eventually 
to  court  disaster.  If  the  rearing  ground  is  on  the 
small  side  the  best  plan  is  to  divide  it  into  two 
equal  sections,  A  and  B,  using  A  this  year  and 
B  the  next,  thus  allowing  one  to  rest  for  a  season. 
In  the  autumn  the  ground  that  is  resting  can  be 
treated  with  basic  slag,  which  will  sweeten  the 
grotmd  and  bring  out  the  clovers.  This  liming 
of  land  also  rids  it  of  gape-worms  if  such  give 
trouble.  Where  the  rearing  ground  is  swampy 
in  the  winter,  but  dries  down  in  time  for  rearing, 
the  floods  will  cleanse  the  ground.  To  judge 
the  value  of  the  rearing  ground  be  guided  by  the 
clover  growing  thereon  ;  if  plentiful,  it  will  be 
excellent  for  chiclis. 

Swampy  Ground  and  Chickens.— There  is  not 

the  least  doubt  that  ground  that  is  swampy  in 
the  winter  throws  up  fine  succulent  greenery  in 
the  spring  when  the  floods  disappear.  Providing 
one  keeps  the  chicks  off  the  ground  till  the  water 
subsides  they  can  be  placed  on  such  ground  and 
be  reared  successfully  to  maturity.  Until  the 
water  goes  down,  however,  they  must  be  rim  on 
high  and  dry  land.  Light  soil  is  ideal  for  poultry 
in  that  it  suits  most  breeds  well,  but  there  is  this 
disadvantage  that  you  cannot  have  an  abundance 
of  grass  thereon.  The  heavier  soils  are  always 
well  clothed  with  grass  and  clovers,  and  therefore 
prove  very  beneficial  to  the  growing  poultry. 
Where,  however,  the  land  does  not  get  dry  very 
early  in  the  season,  I  should  always  advise  the 
owner  to  hatch  out  his  chickens  a  month  earlier 
than  is  usual  and  to  give  them  a  good  start  under 
cover  of  sheds  or  outbuildijigs. 

When  Chickens  Grow  Feathers.— It  requires 
very  little  by  way  of  unwise  management  to 
result  in  heavy  mortality  when  young  chicks 
are  growing  their  feathers.  This  latter  places 
a  great  strain  on  the  system,  and  in  breeds  like 
the  Leghorn  where  feathering  takes  place  so  early 
one  must  be  careful  to  protect  the  chicks  from 
unfavourable  elements.  One  can  readily  detect 
that  something  is  radically  wTong  with  them 
when  the  feathers  are  noticed  to  be  loose  or  baggy, 
giving  the  chicks  a  mopish  or  huddled-up  appear- 
ance.    This    is    usually    the    sign    that    they    are 


getting  insufficient  warmth  or  are  feeling  the  cold. 
One  remedy  is  to  see  that  they  are  protected 
from  ground  winds  and  particularly  bitter  north 
and  north  -  east  winds.  Exposed  runs  will 
mean  heavy  losses  at  such  times,  and  shelter 
should  be  provided.  All  chicken-runs  should  be 
boarded  up  a  foot  or  so  on  exposed  sides  to  stop 
these  disastrous  and  sweeping  ground  winds, 
and  where  there  are  boards  at  the  bottom  of  the 
wire  runs  these  will  provide  a  certain  amount 
of  shade  also. 

Value  of  Wattled  Hurdles.— Wattled  hurdles 
are  excellent  to  protect  chicks  from  the  bitter 
elements,  are  easy  to  erect  and  remove,  and  can 
be  used  in  many  directions.  Straw  hurdles  can 
likewise  be  used,  a  good  thickness  of  straw  being 
placed  between  two  frameworks,  the  latter  being 
securely  tied.  As  the  framework  on  each  side 
of  the  straw,  one  can  use  netting  or  lathes.  The 
idea  is  to  stake  these  hurdles  in  the  ground  on  the 
exposed  sides  of  a  foster-mother  or  growing-stock 
house.  Early  in  the  season  one  can  so  place 
the  coops  and  foster-mothers  in  line  that  preceding 
each  rearer  there  is  a  6-foot  long  wattled  or  straw- 
stuffed  hurdle.  In  a  field  where  no  natural  shelter 
exists  such  hurdles  would  go  far  to  remedy  the 
deficiency.  Many  may  think  that  my  modern 
methods,  in  these  days  of  high  prices,  are  too 
expensive  to  adopt  ;  but  I  shall  always  contend 
that  you  get  your  money  back  by  the  extra  number 
of  stock  reared.  The  essence  of  rearing,  after 
all,  is  to  bring  to  maturity  the  maximum  number 
of  chickens  hatched  out. 

Economy     in     Poultry  -  Keeping.  —  Having 

touched  upon  "  costings,"  let  me  append  my 
views  on  economical  poultry-keeping.  First  of 
all,  it  is  false  economy  to  endeavour  to  rear 
chickens  on  cheap  foodstuffs,  or  to  employ  cheap 
and  nasty  plant.  A  person  who  tries  to  adopt 
that  policy  will  end  up  with  lOO  matured  birds 
out  of  500  chicks  hatched,  and  he  must  then 
add  to  his  outlay  on  cheap  food  and  plant  the 
loss  of  the  400.  I  would  prefer  to  see  a  man 
go  all  out  by  modern  methods  to  rear  loo  pullets, 
than  the  person  who  endeavours  to  rear  by  cheap 
methods  500  pullets.  The  same  applies  to  strain 
and  pedijjree !  It  is  false  economy  to  support 
a  number  of  adult  laying  stock  against  quality, 
as  the  general  farmer  ought  to  know  by  now. 
Instead  of  keeping  300  cheap  and  nasty  pullets 
for  laying,  the  more  economical  plan  would  be 
to  reduce  the  number  and  have  birds  of  better 
quality  and  breeding.  Fifty  superior  pullets  will 
lay  as  many  (if  not  more)  eggs  as  100  inferior  birds, 
and  the  latter  will  call  for  a  heavier  feeding  bill. 


ADVICE  ON  POULTRY  MATTERS. 
Mr.  W.  Powell-Owen,  The  Garden  Poultry 
Expert,  will  be  pleased  to  answer,  jree  of  charge,  any 
questions  dealing  with  poultry-keeping.  A  stamped 
and  addressed  envelope  should  be  enclosed,  when  a 
lengthy  and  detailed  reply  will  be  posted  promptly. 
Communications  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  W.  Powell- 
Owen,  care  of  The  Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.2.  Samples  of  foods  {report  thereon  and 
suggested  use),  is.  6d.  ;  post-mortems,  2s.  bd.  each. 
Send  samples  and  dead  fowls  {latter  by  rail  and  letters 
under  separate  cover)  direct  to  W.  Powell-Owen, 
"Powell-Owen"  Poultry  Bureau,  47.4,  High  Street, 
Hampstead,  N.W.^. 
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EGG   PRODUCTION    IS  MADE  EASY 
AND  PROFITABLE  BY  THE  USE  OF 

I  The    "STERLING" 

I  Combined    House,   Shelter  and    Run. 

i  The  best  thing  ever  designed  for  placing  in  a  garden  corner  or  bit  of  waste 
I  ground,  and  turning  kitchen  and  garden  waste — vegetables,  etc.,  into  Eggs. 
i        It  is  the  correct  idea  for  getting  Eggs  where  there  is  but  little  room. 


The  following  particulars  give  a  general  idea  of  how  the  "  Sterling  "  is  con3trv\cted  :— 
The  House  or  Roost  is  divided  from  the  Shelter  by  a  strong  deal  partition.  The  whole 
ia  btiilt  on  strong  framing,  with  5in.  best  Swedish  deal — tongiied,  grooved  and  V-jointed. 
Size  ■  House  and  Shelter— lift.  long.  4ft.  liigh,  4ft.  wide.  Run — 10ft.  long,  3It.  9m. 
wide,  2tt.  oin.  higli.      The  whole  22ft.  long. 


Price 


16     O 


/ 


Floor  throughout,  46/6.     Without  Run,  £7  18  0. 

Floor  tor  Roosting  part,  23/6 

Prompt  despatch.        Carriage  Paid  in'England  and  Wales. 

We  Pickle  any  of  our  Poultry  Houses  witli  dark  oak   Preserolium  for 

an  extra  1/3  in  the  £. 

illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of  all  Poultry  Requisites 

Post  Free. 


HEBDITGH'S  FAR-FAMED 
FOODS    FOR 

FISH  MEAL,  2B/-percwt. 


THE  ECLIPSE  LAYING 
MEAL.  Guaranteed  the 
best  Poultry  Meal  on  the 
Market.    21/-percwt. 

••  H.H."  POULTRY  MEAL. 

For  Growing  Stock. 
21/-  per  cwt. 

"ARCADIA"  BISCUIT 
MEAL.  25  per  cent. 
Meat.    33/-  per  cwt. 

"UTOPIA"      BISCUIT 

MEAL.  25  per  cent.  Fish. 
33/-  per  cwt. 

"PEERLESS"     BISCUIT 

MEAL.  Pure  Biscuit  Meal 
fine  grade  for  chicks  and 
adult  fowls.  33/-  per  cwt. 

MIXED  CORN,  for  adult 
fowls.    Per  112  'bs.,  23/6 

DRY  MASH.  22/-  per  cwt. 

SUSSEX  GROUND  OATS. 
34/6  per  cwt.,  carr.  paid 

FLAKED  BEANS.  Speci- 
ally cooked,  dried,  and 
prepared  for  Poultry  feed- 
ing.     20/-  per  cwt. 

MEAT        AND        BONE 

MEAL.  Per  112  lbs.,  27/6 


GRANULATED  MEAT. 
No.  1,  30/-  per  112  lbs. 
No.  2,  27/6  per  112  lbs. 

CLOVER  HAY  MEAL. 

Per  112  lbs.,  11/6 
BONE  MEAL.     . 

Per  112  lbs.,  21/- 


ECLIPSE     DRY    CHICK 

FOOD.  For  Baby  Chicks. 

31/6  per  cwt. 

WESSEX     DRY    CHICK 

FOOD.  For  older  Chicks. 

31/6  per  cwt. 


PEAT  MOSS.  Prepared 
fine,  specially  for  Poultry. 
Per  112  lbs.,  7/6 

COCKLE  SHELL. 

Per  112  lbs.,  8/- 

FLINTGRIT.  Per  112  lbs., 

5/- 

The  above  prices  in- 
clude sacks,  are  free  on 
rail  and  carriage  for- 
ward, except  Sussex 
Oats  which  are  carriage 
paid. 

Our  mixtures  are  guar- 
anteed absolutely  free  from 
grit.  Castor  bean.  Cotton 
Seed  residue,  or  any  injuri- 
ous matter.  


IT    IS    IMPORTANT     VOU    GIVE    YOUR    NEAREST    STATION 

"Desk  K" 
MARTOCK, 
SOMERSET. 

Britain's  Premier  Poultry  Appliance  Maker. 

Telephone : 

2  MARTOCK, 


HARRY  HEBDITCH 


OUR  SYSTEM  I 

OF    FEEDING    ENSURES 

CHICKS  THAT  THRIVE 
ROBUST    GROWING    STOCK 
FOWLS  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY 

The  use  of  our  properly  blended  and  easily  digested 
toods tuffs  is  the  ONLY  WAY  to  cut  down  heavy 
mortality  in  young  chicks  and  to  secure  full  egg- 
baskets  all  the  year  round. 

We  are  practical  poultry-keepers  as  well  as 
poultry  and  food  specialists.  We  know  and  supply 
exactly  what  your  chickens  and  fowls  need  for 
maximum  results.     May  we  help  you  ? 

Send  for  samples  tc-day.           Satisfaction 
51 5,  Seven  Sisters  Road  guaranleed.         


S.  Tottenham 


iHUSSEY  Bros. 


—THE  FINEST  ALL  ROUND  BREED — 

Is  the  LIGHT  SUSSEX.  The  "Gordon  Gray"  strain  of  Light 
Sussex  has  been  bred  for  many  years  for  size  and  number  of  eggs, 
non.broodiness.  winter  production.  Sittings,  chicks  and  stock  birds 
in  season.— G.  GORDON  GRAY.  Ltd..  THAXTED.  ESSEX. 


EGGS   FOR    HATCHING 

From  my  prize  winning  and  laying  strains  of  Golden. 
Sliver  and  White  Wyandottes  (273  egg  strain),  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  White  Leghorns  (285  strain).  Black  Wyandott- 
Bantams,  White  Runner  and  Buff  Orpington  Ducks. 
Second  pens,  10/- ;  Brst,  12/6;  special,  15/-  sitting.  Birds 
always  for  Sale. 

SYDNEY  HILLER,  F.B.S.A. 

CLEVELAND   POULTRY  FARM,  Standon,    HERTS 


Wl  T  H'S 
HEREFORD.      ^^^^ 

FAMOUS     FOR    45     YE.4KS 


Snpply  MANURE  Ihatauin  all  CROPS  »nd  SOIIA;.,  .'-,.„- 
tomer  used  56  lbs.  and  WON  41  PRIZES  out  of  <1  IXHIBITS 
Trial  PackeH.  1/4  ;  Bags.  14  lb  .  8/6  ;  28  lb  .  J/- ;  Ml^.  U/t 
par  cwt..  24/-.      Ail  Orden  Carriagt  Ptld. 


lets  there  S 

I  and  makes  the  Garden  ^tll^^,^ 
gav  all  the  year  round  r^'a^^::^^. 


Sold  everywhere  for  Hortlcnltural  purpoaei  In  PACKETS  lOd.  &  1/6,  and  In 

BRANDED  &  SEALED  BAGS  :  7  lbs.,  3/9  :  U  lbs..  6/6  :  28  lbs..  11/6 ;  56  lbs.,  20/- :  112  lbs  .  37/-.    Or 

direct  from  the  Works      arrlage  Paid  in  the  United  KlngJom  for  Caah  with  Order  (except  PACKETS). 


CLAY    &c    S.QN,    Mijiiure.  M'.f.;*  &  BOiie  crualiiiri,  i,lRAlrOKi;.  LONOCN. 


BY     APPOINTMENT. 


BY     APPOINTMENT 


DISINFECTANT  FLUID 

••A  morlltvnd/onUdtblt  wtpon for b»HUno  taiiuillutiaeUlu:" 

— Sir  J.  Cbighton-Bbownh,  F.E.8. 

Use   Freely   in    Hen   Roosts,    Pigeon 
Cotes,  Aviaries,   etc. 


Against  Influenza.  — "  Give  daily  to  all  the  birds  Izal  in  the 
soft  food.  One  hquid  ounce  of  Izal  should  be  added  to  each  eight 
gallons  of  liquid  used  for  mixing  the  soft  food.  The  result  has 
been  so  beneficial  that  I  think  it  should  be  known." 

Invaluable  as   a   remedy   against   Foul    Brood  and 
I.O.W.  disease   in   Bees. 

Ask  for  special   leaflets   with    instructions  for  use. 


IZAL    POWDER  dusted    among    the   feathers   rids 
the   birds  of  inseot   pests. 


IZAL  FLUID„«   *  *^' 


„/«,,,,„  JZAL  POWDER. 

Sent  carriage  paid  oa  receipt  of  remlttanoe. 

Ask  for:Fr«e  Oopy  ol  "  Hsalthy  Poultry." 


6i-  per  141b.  bag. 
10/- per  501b.  keg. 


Newton,  Chambers  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Thornciiffe,  nr.  Sheffield. 
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W.RICHARDSOH&CO., 

DARLINGTON. 

Horticultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers 

PLANS  and  ESTIMATES   prepared  free  of  cost. 

REPRESENTATIVES   sent  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom   to  advise 

and  take  particulars. 
LARQE     CATALOQUE    of    photographic    views    of    Horticultural 

Buildings  free  on  application. 
GARDEN   FRAMES,  GARDEN  SEATS,  iKg.,  supplied  from  stock. 


LONDON    OFFICE:   -"-bert  mansions, 


VICTORIA    STREET,     8.W.     1. 


BENLEY'S   SPECIALITIES 


WEED    DESTROYERS 

DAISY    KILLER 

(Lawn  Sand) 
INSECTICIDES 

FUNGICIDES 

FUMIGANTS 


FERTILISERS 


Catalogue  on  Application. 


SOLE    MANUFACTURERS: 

Joseph  Bentley  Limited 

CHEMICAL   WORKS, 

Barrow  -  on  -  Number,      HULL 


JUST    PUBLISHED 

THE  NURSERY  MANUAL 

A  Complete  Guide  to  the  Multiplication  of  Plants. 
(Being  the  22nd   Edition  of  the  '  Nursery  Book') 

By  L.  H.   BAILEY. 

Fully  Illustrated.      13s.  net.     The  Rural  Manuals. 
Macmillan  <&  Co.,   Ltd.,    London,  W.C.  2 


OVERHAUL  YOUR  HOME 

BRING  IT  UP-TO-DATE 

MAKE  IT  MORE  COMFORTABLE 

MORE  CONVENIENT 

EASIER  AND  CHEAPER  TO  RUN 

"Our  homes   &   GARDENS" 

WILL  HELP  YOU  TO  SAVE 

TIME  and  MONEY 


1/- 


MONTHLY 


An  illustrated  prospectus  of  this  beautifully  printed  Magazine 
will  be  sent,  post  free,  on  application  to  The  Manager,  Our 
Homes  &  Gardens,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2 


.^.  M^DOUGALL'S 

'■  :;-^  NON'i  POiSON,Ous''j;'J'^'s}'  ::j 
,j5AF|i&^EFF:ECTIA7.E^g 


f rp'rrv''  Dkngdr'^fi^'i 
of  »Pqisbnm'g'3i"^ 
■Ar\im3.ts,^\fc'j 

<1  'i:^ 


IN    TINS.     PlNT5.ly9;  QUARTS.  5y-;fGALI.0N,'V9;  1  GALLON,; 
5  CALL  DRUM.27/0^4OGALL.  CASK.  £  8     ID'  O 


M?  DOUG  ALL'S 


Katakilla 

*     *-         NON  •  POISONOUS         -^t^^ 

The  Perfect-   Insecticide 
for   Fruit,   Flouuerx 
a..r\d    VeflG^akblej*. 


SMALL  CARTONS  FOR  lO  GALLONS  WASH 
LARGE  CARTONS      .,    SO 


2/- EACH. 

6/- EACH. 


F"RO:M    NURSERfMflN.    J££OJ.V£.V.    IRONMONCEBJ. 

Mc.DOUGALL  BROS.,  Ltd. 


6B  PORT  STREET. 
MANCHESTER. 


SPRAYING  SEASON,  1920 

Book  your  orders  now    for   the  well-known,  recognised  and    popular  registered 

brand  of  Spraying  Mixture, 


(( 


BLIGHTY 


J5 


The  freshness  and  purity  of  the  chemicals  of  which  It  Is  composed  are  guaranteed 

The  following  extract,  quoted  from  the  report  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  to  The  Mend 
Nickel  Co.,  Ltd.,  who  are  the  inanufacturers,  shows  quite  conclusively  that  "Blighty"  Spraying 
Mixture  has  given  entirely  satisfactory  results: 

"  So  far  as  the  results  of  the  trials  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment this  year  have  been  tabulated,  they  sho>w  that  "  Blighty  " 
Spraying  Mixture  has  given  good  results,  and  the  Department 
is  satisfied  as  to   its  efficiency." 

.\  grower  will  never  make  his  own  solution  for  spraying  if  he  once  tries  "  Blighty." 
Most  chemicals  will  cost  more  this  year,  but  "  Blighty  "  has  been  reduced  in  price, 
and  20  lbs.  will  spray  one  statute  acre  of  potatoes  for  about  1 1/6,  and  spray  it 
satisfactorily. 

To  be  obtained  from  all  dealers  throughout  the  Empire.         Ample  stocks  available. 

Booklet  free  from  THE   MOND    NICKEL   CO.,  Ltd., 
(Horticultural  Section),    163,   Borough   High   Street,    London,  S.E.  I. 

ALSO 

Copper  Sulphate,  "Maple"  Brand,  98  99'^o  Purity.    Crystals  or  Powder 
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PAINT    YOUR    GREENHOUSES 

WITH 

"YITROLITE" 

Far  Superior  to  White   Lead  in  Colour,  Covering  Power  and  Durability. 

Made  in    White  and   Stone  Colour. 

Price        -        -        25/-  per  Gallon. 

Drums  extra. 


4^ 


PLASTINE 

THE    IMPERISHABLE    PUTTY. 


55 


Price  44/-  per  Gwt.,  in  1121b.,  56,  &  281b.  Kegs  {extra  and  returnable), 

also  in  141b.  tins,  7/9  each,  and  71b.  tins,  4/3  each.    Tins  included. 


WALTER    CARSON    &    SONS, 

GROVE   WORKS,    LOMBARD    ROAD,    BATTERSEA,    LONDON,   S.W.  11 . 


TeU't'hone  ■ 
Telcgrauis  : 


Raitersea  I6.k/  <2  lines). 
Carsoua,  Batt&quare.  LomUin." 


AND  BACHELORS'  WALK,  DUBLIN. 


THEV  ARE  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

ALL     HAND     MADE. 

ARTISTIC  FERN  PANS 
AND  BULB   BOWLS. 

State  guantitits  and  sizes  required,  and  have 
"Carriage  Paid"  quotation,  or  write  for  Price 

List— FREE 
RICHARD    SANKEY    &    SON,    LTD. 
Royal  Potteries,  Bulwell,  Nottingham 


DEFY  THE  BIRDS,  ROTLESS  TANNED  NETTING 

IN  LIGHT,  MEDIUM  AND   HEAVY,    SMALL  MESH. 

50X1,7.'-.  9/6,  13/-:  50x2,14'-.  19/-,  26/-;  50x3,21-. 
^S/6,  39/-:  50x4,  28'-.  38/-,  52/-:  25  x  8.  28'-,  38/-,  52  -. 
carriage  paid.  As  siipj  lied  by  us  to  the  Royal  Gardens.  We 
only  supply  our  well  k.iown  qualities.    Any  length  supplied. 

E.  B.  HAWTHORN,  Ltd.,  Dept.  e..  SHREWSBURY 


YOU  CANNOT  DO  BOTH  ! 

Which   will   YOU   do  P 


Allow  the  Insect  Pests  and 
Diseases  to  rob  you  of 
the  fruits  of  your  labours 
in  the  garden. 


OR 


Use  "Abol"  and  grow  a 
wealth  of  clean,  healthy 
plants  &  flowers  &  Roses 
unmarred  by  MILDEW. 


"Abol"  Non-poisonous  Insecticide 
kills  all  Insect  Pests  and  Mildew  on 
Roses,  etc.  "Abol  "  Patent  Syringes 
are  specially  recommended  by  the 
National  Rose  Society. 

TREATISE  ON  G.\RDEN  PESTS,  with 
full  information,  sent  to  any  reader, 
GRATIS  and  POST  FREE. 

OF  ALL  NURSERYMEN.  SEEDSMEN.  FLOR- 
ISTS, IRON.MONGERS,  CHB.MISTS,  Etc..  Sr./t 
Proprietnrs  ami  Manufacturers.  E.  A.  WHITE, 
Ltd..  19.  Beltring.  Paildock  Wood.  KENT. 

"ABOL"    SPRAYERS 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES.     Please  write  for  lists 

The  size  shewn  is  the  "Abol  "No.  1.  10  galls,  capacity 


OFllO, 

FREE  OFFER  J 

SOPHOS,"  which  has  a  widespread  repu- 
tation as  the  Ideal  Liquid  Cleanser  and 
Disinfectant.has  been  loundfrom  recent 
experiments  invaluable  as  an  Insecticide. 
"  Sophos  "  is  clean  and  pleasant  to  handle, 
and  does  not  require  to  be  washed  off, being 
harmless  to  young  shoots,  etc.  It  is  econom- 
ical, 5  ozs.  (three-quarters  of  a  teacunful) 
being  sufficient  for  mixing  with  one  gallon 
of  cold  water — with  which  it  mixes  readily. 
Jn  districts  ifhcre  the  water  is  hard  a  little 
more  "  Sophos"  shoitlff  be  add  d  tu  counter- 
act the  effect  of  the  lime. 
We  want  every  reader  of  "The  Garden  "  to 
test  "  Sophos  "  as  an  Insecticide.  Kindly  nil 
in  and  post  the  coupon  below  and  we  will 
send  you  a  13  oz.  trial  sample  bottle  free. 

The  only  condition  attached  lo  this  generous  offer  is  a 
i>nnple  one.  namely,  that  the  recioientK  shall,  within 
one  month,  drop  us  a  po-'^tcard  telliag  us  of  their  ex. 
penence  in  usIdj;  "  Sophos "'  ayainst  Green  Fly 
Milde\^  and  other  pests. 
Please  fill  in  the  coupon  no-u:  before  lurnirifi  the  page. 

SOPHOS  "FREE  SAMPLE"  COUPON 

Only  one  bottle  can  be  sent  to  each  family. 
Petrel  Ammonia  Works, 

3,  Watson  Street,   Glasgow. 

Please  send  one  Sample  Bottle  of  "  Sophos  "  free  to 
the  following  address.  In  accepting  your  offer  1  am 
furnishing  ray  Grocer's  name  and  address  and  promise 
to  write  you  within  a  month  as  requested. 

MV    NAME ; 

ADDRESS '. 

MV  GROCER-S    NAME 

AI1D1*^SS 
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LETHORION 

IMPROVED    VAPOUR    CONE 


Fumigator 


N' 


Introdnced  1885. 

rOTHING  yet  intro- 
duced has  surpassed 
this  valuable  method 
of  Fumigating  Greenhouses. 
It  combines  economy  with 
efficiency  in  every  way, 
and  is  certain  death  to  all 
pests,  without  any  injury  tc 
vegetation ! 

Only  a  match  required  for 
starting  it !     Full  directions 

Registered  Trade  Mark  6295        for  USe  On  each  Coue. 

Xicotiue  is  the  effective  .-igent  in  tliis  Fumiga»»r  '.~- 

Prices. — No.  1 .  for  Frames  and  "  Lean-to's  "  up  to  1,000 

cubic  ft..  9d.  each :    No.  2  for  Small  Greenhouses  up  to 

1,500   cubic    ft.,    1-  each;     No.    3.  for  general  use  in 

Large  Greenhouses  from  2,0L0  to  2,.'>0n  cubic  ft..1  /6  each 

Sold  bv  the  Trade  generally. 

CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd  ,  LONDON,  S.E.  1 
WANTED,   Head    (iardener    for  the   Ascot 

district-,  must  be  a  good  organiser:  knowledge  of  flo-rvering 
shrubs  imperative  ;  knowledge  of  oil  engine  aad  electric  light 
plani  an  advantage.  Wages  £-  10s.  a  week  and  an  allowance 
of  £1(1  a  year  for  coal. — Box  1,  c/o  "THE  Gakden'."  20, 
Tavistock  Street.  Covent  (Jarden,  Loodoii.  W.C.  '2. 


SPORT,        FARMING,         GARDENING.  — 

Partnership  required  in  iiuy  sounil.  established,  outdoor  con- 
cero. — Full  particulars,  "Cantab  Box  2."  c/o  The  Gardex 
Offices.  20.  Tavistock  Street.  Covent  Garden.  W.C.  2. 


MESSENGER 

&  CO.,    Ltd. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS  &  HEATING  ENGINEERS 
LOUQHBOROUQH,   LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Established  1858, 
LoQdoo  Office:  122,  Victoria  St. .Westminster.  8.W.1 


p^ESSENGER   &  CO.  are  now 

in   a  position   to   devote  their 

augmented  Plant  and  Material 

Resources   to  the  Construction 

and    Heating   of 

GLASSHOUSES 

upon  their  well-known  special 
methods,  based  on  experience 
extending  over  60  years. 

Illustrated    Catalogue    on    application 
Plans   and    Estimatee    Free 


IRISH    LINEN 

Tablecloths 

Made  by  Robinson  &  Cleaver,  are  renowned  the  world 
over  for  their  beauty  of  design,  i^nowy  whiteness  and 
long-wear  qualities. 

Write  for    Catalogue. 

Xo.  46S  sent  Post  Free,  together  u.'ith  patterns  of  Linen  Goods. 

Robinson  &  Cleaver,  u. 

BELFAST. 


"O/i  /  how  lovely  — 

BIRD'S  Custard  again  I " 

BIRD'S  is  the  Golden  Dainty  for  the  Golden  Days. 
It  goes  with  sunny  hours  and  brings  sunny 
smiles  — because  BIRD'S  is  above  all  the  happy  food.  The 
children's  frowns  and  tears  vanish  at  the  sight  of  this 
creamy  Custard  so  soon  to  be  enjoyed. 

Bird's  Custard  is  like  liquid  sunbeams  in  the  mouth. 
Its  lovely  flavor  and  rich  creaminess  give  that  delicious 
thrill  which  signifies  satisfaction  and  content. 

Birds 

Nutritious  Custard 

is  as  wholesome  and  nourishing  as  it  is 
sweet  and  delightful.  Scientists  tell  us  that 
it  adds  25/S  to  the  food  value  of  the  milk 
w^ith  which  it  is  prepared. 

Remember  that  you  actually  save  on  your  sugar  by 
iisinsr  it  in  Birds.  Bird's  Custard  so  reinforces  the 
sweetening  power  of  sugar  that  you  may  safely  omit 
it  in  puddings  and  stewed  fruit,  provided  that  Bird's 
Custard  is  always  served  with  iheni. 


,yr^T:i-^T^^^'->'^^r^-^.^y,£L^.^^:.^.^.<f7.^.^^r^r^^ 
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For    Cleaning 
Soiled  Hands 


¥  TSE  a  little  Vim  when  washing 
^  the  hands  after  a  spell  of  work 
in  the  garden.  Vim  removes  all 
grime  and  grease  quickly  and  easily. 
Always  keep  a  tin  handy. 

Vim  is  just  as  good  for  cleaning  kitchen 
tables,  floors,  windows,  glass,  enamelware, 
woodwork.    Metals  are  easily  polished  with  it. 

IN    SPRINKLER-TOP    CANISTERS. 


all  Grocers, 
Stores,  Oilmen, 
Chandlers,  etc. 


LEVER    BROTHERS 

LIMITED. 
PORT   SUNLIGHT. 


V  144     Mn 


SAVES  LABOUR.    FREE  FROM  ARSENIC.     AVOIDS  DANGER. 


PRICES 

Pint    Tins 

1/9 

each 


Quart  Tins 

3/- 

each) 


l-gallon  Tins 
4/9 


each 


PRICES 

1-gallon  Drum 

7/- 

each 


5-gallon  Drum 

27/6 

each 


40-gallonCask 

£8   lOs. 

each 


Supplied    by    the    leading    Nurserymen,    Seedsmen    and    Ironmongers. 

SPECIAL     DESCRIPTIVE    LEAFLET    SENT    FREE    ON    .APPLICATION. 


Sole    Manufacturers: 


McDOUGALL  BROS.,  Ltd..  66-68,  PORT  STREET,  MANCHESTER 

ESTABLISHED    1845^         _ 

Printed  by  Hudson  &  Kearms,  Limited,  Hatfield  Street  Works.  Stamford  .Street.  S.E.  1,  and  Published  by      Countrv  Life."  Limited,  at  20,  Tavistock  Street   Strand  W  C.  4, 

and  by.  George  Nfwnes,  Limited.  8-U.  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  W.C.  i,  '  _  ' 


THE  FRUIT  FARM 


THE 


ttnnAt^ 


^Massacliui.  t       s 


POULTRY 


WOODLAND 


Vol.  LXXXIV.— No.   2536. 

Entered  as  Second-clasa  Matter  at  the  New  York,  N.Y.,  Post  Office. 


Saturday,    June    26,    1920. 


[ 


BKQISIBBliD  AT  IHB  GE.NEBAL 
PORT  OFFICE  AS  A  NEWSPAPER 
AHD  FOB  CANADIAN  MAGAZINE 
POST. 


1 


Price  THREEPEN  CE 

Yearly   Subscription 
Inland,  15/2  :    Foreign,  17/4 


"SUNBEAM"   POPPIES. 

THE  BEST  TIME  TO  SOW  IS  AT  MIDSUiMMER  IN  OPEN  GROUND- 


BARR'S  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

GROWN    FROM    SELECTED    STOCKS. 

All  Strong  Well-Grown  Plants 

BORECOLE,      BROCCOLI,      BRUSSEL  SPROUTS, 

CABBAGE,      CABBAGE  SAVOY,      CAULIFLOWER, 

CELERY,        CUCUMBERS,       LEEKS,      LETTUCE, 

ONIONS,     PARSLEY,     TOMATOES. 

Priced  List  on  Application. 

DADD    A    CnMC  11.^12    &    13,    king    street 

DAnll     tt     vUnO    COVENT  garden,  LONDON,  w.c.  2 


mCOTINE   SPRAYING   COMPOUNDS 

HUNTER    &   GOW,    Ltd.,  were  the  pioneers  of  Nicotine  in  tiiis  country   for    Agii 
cultural  and  Horticultural  use,  and  thus  know  the  exact  requirements  of  growers.    Nicotine 
is  certain  death  to  all  leaf-eating  insects  and  parasites  whi(h  attack  plant  life,  aLd  we  ta-\e 
it  prepared  in  v^^ous  con-venient  forfiis  and  corn^ounds. 
uifftfTsn^lCOTINE    TREE    WASH.— Certain  death  to  green  fly,  aphis,  thrip,  ECale 

red  spider,  caterpillars,  etc.     Use  1  part  to  40  parts  of  water,     j-gall.,  8/6.     1  £all., 

15/-.     5  gall.,  72/-.     10  gall.,  140/-. 
GOW'S    NICOTINE    SOAP.^The  finest  Insecticide  kno-ffn  for  destroying  sufking 

insects.    Harmless  to  the  tenderest  foliage.    Use  1  part  to  250  parts  of  water.     1  lb., 

4/-.     10  lbs. ,36/-. 
GO^fV'S    ARSENATE   OF    LEAD.,   The  great  remedy  for  Codling  Moth.— llix  in  the 

proportion  of  1  part  to  260  parts  of  water.    Death  to  Insects  tut  hainilcss  to  ticts, 

fruit  and  foliage.     1  lb.,  2/9.     2  lbs.,  4/6.     10  lbs.,  20/-. 
GCW'S  LIIVIE  SULPHUR  (l.EOO  sp.  g.). — The  great  rur£icide  for  .Apple  and  Pear  Scab 
in  the  fprirg  aid  Sunrrer.    1  gull,,  5/6;    5  galls.,  21/6;  10  galls.,  40/- 

Booklet  "  Spraying  for  big  crops,"  on  application.     If  your  seedsman  cannot  supply 
our  goods  please  write  us. 

HUNTER  &  GOW,  Ltd.,  28,  Thomas  Street,  LIVERPOOL 

ORCHIDS 

Of  vigorous  hatit  and  superior   constitution,      A  visit  to  cur  Establi&fameiit  is  cor- 
ditlly   invited  lo  infpect  our  imirense   end  inicresii'n£  STOCK  RAISED  BY  THF. 

PUBE    CULTURE    SYSTEM 

Chctce    Species'    Rate    Botanical    SFccfmers,    Albinos  in   ^erm    end   cool    fect'ont 

also  a  speciality. 

Expert    advice  fiiven   and    all  requisites    supplied'  for   the 

good   culture   of  Orchids. 

HAYWARDS 
HEATH. 


GHARLESWORTH  &  GO., 


SUMMER    CLOUD 


ELLIOTT'S  New  Shading  for  Glass  Hotees. 

^  AND  FOR  ALL 


Eegistered  No;  14629 


OUTSIDE  SHADING 

Tl.e  or.ly  Geniire,  Original   aid    Inrnvcd  Article.!   lit  has  been    in    general  use   for 


GLASS  STRUCTURES 


THAT 
REQUIRE 


BE    SURE    TO 
ASK      FOR 


O'VEIR     40    'VE:.n.x<s. 

SUMMER  CLOUD 


AND  SEE  THAT 
YOU  GET   IT. 


<!niri  h»  nil  dealers  in  HoPticultural  Sundries  throughout  the  Kingdom.    In  packets  contaujing 
8  ozs.Tfor  100ft.  ot  glass,  1/6:    24ozs.,  4/-;    and  in  bags  of  7  lbs.,  19/6 ;     14  lbs.,  37/6. 

CORRY    &    CO.,    Ltd.,    LONDON,    S.E.1 


THE  GARDEiN. 


"THE   GARDEN"  CATALOGUE    GUIDE 


NOTICE   TO   OUR   READERS 

IN  order  to  avoid  waste  in  the  printing  of 
catalogues,  readers  are  advised  to  apply  to 
the  following  firms  for  the  catalogues  they 
require.  We  therefore  beg  to  point  out  that  the 
under-mentioned  firms  will  be  very  pleased  to 
send  their  useful  catalogues  to  our  readers  free 
of  charge,  on  receipt  of  a  post  card. 


Rose  Specialists 


ELISHA   J.  HICKS,   M.C.,  N.R.S.,   etc. 
HURST,  BERKS. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 


J.  BENTLEY,  Ltd. 
Barrow-on-Humber 
HULL 


Weed  Destroyers 
Lawn  Sand 
Insecticidea 
Fertilizers 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 

234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E. 


XL  ALL 

Ferltliiers  and 

Agricultural 

Manures 


BARNARDS,  Ltd. 
NORWICH 


Garden  Espaliers 
&  Trainers.  Par- 
ticulars of  our 
Stock  on  appli- 
cation 


The  New  DESTRUCTOR  CO. 


Ltd 


Rubbish 


41,  Walter  House,  Bedford  St.  Dpstrurtnt-a 
Strand,  LONDON,  W.  Destructors 


KIXWAY   &  SON 

llETAiL  Plant  Department 

L.VNGPORT,  SOMERSET 


Hardy  Plants 

ColourBorders 

Gladioli 


J.  CHEAL  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

Nurseries 

CRAWLEY 


Landscape 

Gardeners    . 
Trees  and 
Shrubs,  etc. 


LAXTON  BROS. 

Nurseries 
BEDFORD 


Strawberries 

and 

Fruit  Trees 


Heating   Apparatus 


C.  p.  KINNELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.       Boiler 
Greenhouse  Heating  List  No.  42, 

SouTHWARK  St.,  London,  S.E.I    Post  Free. 


Seeds  and  Bulbs. 


R.  H.  BATH  Ltd. 
The  Floral  Farms 
WISBECH 


Home-Grown 
Bulbs   and 
Seeds  ' 


PERRY'S 

Hardy  Plant  Farms 

ENFIELD,  MIDDX. 


Water  Lilies 

and 

Bog  Plants 


PULHAM  &  SON 

Nurseries 
ELSENHAM,  ESSEX 


Rock,  Alpine 
and  Herbace- 
ous Plants 


J  JEFFERIES  &  SON,  Ltd. 
Royal  Nurseries 
CIRENCESTER 


Ornamental 
Trees  for  Park 
and  Garden 


W.  WELLS,  JuNR. 
Hardy  Plant  Nurseries 
MERSTHAM,  SURREY 


Herbaceous  and 
Alpine  Plants, 
Delphiniums  and 
Michaelmas  Daisies 


Landscape  Gardening 


BLACKMORE  &  LANGDON 
Twerton  Hill  Nursery 
BATH  ■ 

HENRY  ECKFORD 

Wem 

SHROPSHIRE 

DAWKINS 

408,  King's  Road 
CHELSEA,  S.W. 


(Begonias  ] 
Delphiniun,s 
Gloxinias? 
Cyclamen,  etc. 


Sweet  Peas  and 
Garden  Seeds 
Fertilizers 

Perennial 
Seeds  for 
present  sowing 


R.  WALLACE  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

KiLNFiELD  Gardens 
COLCHESTER 


New  Bulb  and 
Iris   List 
Now   Ready. 


WHITELEGG  &  CO. 
CHISLEHURST 
write  us 


Landscape  and 
Garden  Archi- 
tects, specialise 
in  Rock,  Water 
and  Formal 
Gardens,  etc. 


PULHAM  &  SON  Garden  Craftsmen, 

71,  Newman  Street,  London,  w.  PS"''*'"'!',*'',*'-, 
Works  :  BROXBOURNE  Vases^'sindials,""* 

Nurseries  :  ELSENHAM  Fountains,  etc. 


Garden  Sundries 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 

234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E.  1 


XL    ALL 

Insecticide  & 
Fumigants 


NO    APPABATU5   REOUJBUD 


THE    KING     OF    FUMIGANTS 

AUTO-SHREDS 

Is    CERTAIN      DEATH     to 

Leaf-mining  Mafipots. White  Fly 
and  all  Pests  infesting  Plants 
uniler  Gtass.  In  bo\c<:  to  f'lmi- 
gate  I.OOO  cubic  feet.  9d  :  2.5()n 
cubic  feet.  1/3  :  lO.'iOOcnI.ic  feet 
(for  ordinary  Plan's).  3/6;  10.000 
cubic  feet  (for  tender  foli^ced 
Plants'.  4/6  ench,  Ohftiincd  nf 
all  pri}jcipal  Seeiisiiieti  and 
Florists. 

Oh:iGIN»L    PatENTEK'^  :  — 

W.  Darlington  &  Sons, 

LIMITED. 

G  Dept,. 
HACKNEY,  LONDON,   E.8 


GARDEN  SUPPLIES  Limited  aii  Garden, 

(Boundary  Chem.  Co.)  Estate, 

Cranmer  Street  and  Sport 

LIVERPOOL  Requirements 


CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Shad  Thames,  S.E.  1   and 
Bedford  Chambers^ 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2 


Merchants  and 

Manufacturers 

of  Horticultural 

Sundries, 

Fertilisers  and 

Insecticides, 

etc. 


—  THE  FINEST  ALL  ROUND  BREED 

Is  the   LIGHT   SUSSE.X.     The  "  Gordon  Gny"-strain  of  Lisht  I 

bussex  has  been  bred  for  miny  years  firs'zeand  number  of  ee-^s  I 

non-brooJiness.  winter  nroductlon.    SittinSs.  ch.cks  and  stick  birds'  I 

in  season.— G.  GORDTN  GRAV.  Ltd  .  TH.^XFED    E^^EX  | 


(June  26,  1920. 


ALPINE  PLANTS  FROM  EXPOSED 
YORKSHIRE  HILLS. 

Large  Collection  .all  established  in  small  pots. 
i,,,r.i-T-T,T„o  J^A",  P'^"tc<l  ^ny  time  of  the  year. 

Ijy  experienced  men.  Distance  no  object. 

CLIEKTS    WAITED   OM   BY   APPOINT.MENT. 

Catalotiues  free. 

S.  BROADHEAD  &  SON 

'^\?'',''''\'''  >-'i>rserics,  Tliongsbridgc,  Hiid.lerslield. 
Phono,  llolmlirtli  :'4. 


LETHORION 

IMPROVED     VAPOUR    CONE 

Fumigator 


N 


Introdaced  1885. 

OTHING     yet     intro- 


duceid  has  surpassed 
this  valuable  method 
of  Fumigating  Greenhouses. 
It  combines  economy  with 
efficiency  in  every  way, 
and  is  certain  death  to  all 
pests,  without  any  injury  tc 
vegetation  ! 

Only  a  match  required  for 
starting  it !     Full  directions 

Registered  Trale  Mirli  bjjj        for  USe  On  each  ConC. 

Nicotine  is  the  effective  agent  in  this  Fimiigator  ! 

Prices. — No.  1 ,  for  Frames  and  "  Lean-to's  "  up  to  1,000 
cubic  ft.,10d.  each:  No.  2,  for  Small  Greenhouses  up  to 
1.500  cubic  ft.,  1/3  each;  No.  3,  for  general  use  in 
Larae  Greenhouses  from  2,01,0  to  2.500  cubic  ft.,1  /9  each 

"  ith  a  trade  discount  of  33}%.    Sold  by  the  Trade  generally' 

CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  LONDON,  S.E.  1 


THORNBOROUGH  &  CO.  Ltd. 

Succeisors  to 

PEARCE     &    COMPANY 

(Late  HOLLOW  AY  HOAD    N.) 

CONSERVATORIES 
and    GREENHOUSES. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  waited  upon  by  appointmeal 

CoBtraotoF.  to  L.C.C.  All  London  Borougb  Counolla. 

35  rean'  Record.    Good  Work      Calaloirue  Potl  Fraa. 

^TOTTENHAM.  N.  17.    ■»hone  T  2356. 


it 


"Tl 


GUANOA 


jj 


THE   POPULAR    FERTILIZER. 

FLOWERS,  VEGETABLES   &  ALL  CROPS 
THRIVE  REMARKABLY  WELL  WHERE  USED 

PRICES : 

5  cwts.      3  cwts.      2  cwts.      1  cwt.      56  lbs.      2S  lbs 

60/-  37/6         26/-         13/6         7/6  4/- 

Carriage  Paid  Cwt.  Lots.     Packages  Free. 
Prompt  delivery,  direct  if  your  Seedsman  cannot  supply 

Fertilizers  for  all  Crops,  Lists  on  application. 
HUNTER  &  GOW,  Ltd.,  28,  Thomas  St.,  Liverpsol 


DEFV  THE  BIRDS,  ROTtESS  TUNNED  NETTING 

IN  LiaUT,  MEDIUM  AKD   HEAVY,    SMALL  MESU."  ;,j 

'''?r1}'2b  S'S-  13;.;  50X2,  14;-.  19/.,  2S/-;  50x3,  2i;. 
<;8/6,  39/-:  50X4,  28'-.  38;-,  52/.;  25x8,28'-  38/-  52'' 
carri.agep.-;id.  As  sup[  lied  by  us  to  the  Royal  Gardens'  We 
only  supply  our  well  k  town  qualities.    Any  length  supplied. 

E.  B.  HAWTHORN,  Ltd.Torpt.E.:  SHREWSBURY 


0VERH4UL  YOUR  HOME 

BRING  IT  UP-TO-DATE 

MAKE  IT  MORE  CO.MFORTABLE 

MORE  CONVENIENT 

EASIER  AND  CHEAPER  TO  RUN 

"OUR   HOMES   &   GARDENS" 

WILL  HELP  YOU  TO  SAVE 
TIME  and   MONEY 

1    /■     MONTHLY 

An  illustrated  prospectus  of  this  beautifully  printed  Magazine 
will  be  sent,  post  free,  on  application  toThe  Manager,  Our 
Homes  &  Gardens,  so,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


June  26.    1920.] 


GARDEN. 


FOR  PRESENT  SOWING. 

WEBB'S    CHOICE   SWEET   WILLIAMS.  — 

Webbs'  luvincible.  mixed. 

Webbs'  Pink  Beauty,  salmon  pinli. 

Webbs'  Scarlet  Beauty,  scarlet. 

Each  8(1.  and  1/-  per  packet,  post  free. 
Illustrated  List  of  Webbs'  VcRotable  and  Flower  Seeds  for 
June.  .Tulv  and  .\ugust  sowing,  post  free  on  request. 
WEBB  *'  SONS.  LTD.,  The  King's  Seedsmen,  Storabridge. 

WATERERS'  RHODODENDRONS,  Azaleas 

Rare  Shrubs.  Japanese  Cherries.  Jlaples,  and  Chinese  subjects- 
— John  Waterer,  Sons  &  Crisp,  Ltd.,  The  Nurseries. 
Bagshot,  Surrey. 

WATERERS'     ROMAN     HYACINTHS 

Narcissus.  Freesias.  Tulips,  etc.,  for  early  forcing  ;  Bulbs  for 
bowl  culture  and  bedding. 

WATERERS'  ALPINE  AND  HERBACEOUS 

PLANTS,  in  tlie  new  and  leading  varieties  ot  Delphiniums, 
Pldoxcs.  Irises. 

WATERERS'  FRUIT  TREES.  —  Magni- 
ficent stock  of  250.000  trees.  Prospective  purchasers 
are  invited  to  select  personally  at  Twyford  Nurseries. 

WATERERS'      ROSES,      in     all     forms.— 

John  W.\terer.  Sons.  A  Crisp,  Ltd.,  Twyford,  Berks. 

GREENHOUSE  PAINTING  AND  GLAZING. 

— "VITllOLITE"  superior  to  White  Lead  Paint,  25/-  pel 
gall.  Cans  extra.  "Plastlne,"  supersedes  Putty,  44/- per 
cwt. — Full  particulars  from  Walter  Carson  &  Sons,  Grove 
Works,  Battersea.     Agents  throughout  the  Country. 

DUCKS,     GEESE     AND     TURKEYS,     by 

Will  Hooley,  F.Z.S.,  F.B.S.A. — A  copy  of  this  helpful  booklet 
on  the  breeding,  feeding  and  fattening  of  Ducks,  Geese  and 
Turkevs,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  lid.  addressed 
to  The  Manager.  "  Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock 
Street.  Covent  Garden.  W.C.  2. 

CARNATION    CULTURAL    GUIDE.— Com- 

plete  Instructions  for  greenhouse  and  outdoor  culture,  7d. 
post  free. — C.  H.  TAUDEVIN,  Willaston,  Birkenhead. 

BEE  -  KEEPING,       by       W.        Herrod- 

Herapsall,  F.E.S.  (Editor  of  The  British  Bee  Journal).  9d. 
net,  by  post  lid. — Published  .at  the  Offices  of  "  Countkt 
Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 

WAKELEY'S  PATENTED  HOP  MANURE. 

— The  only  reliable  and  complete  Bubatitute  for  Stable 
manurP'.     >**•''  artvt,.  on  p.  viii, 

CLEMATIS. — 50  best  large  and  small  flowered 

varieties ;  strong  flowering  plants  in  5  in.  pots,  30,/-  per  doz. 
— Wm.  Paul  <S  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Ltd.,  Royal  Nurseries, 
Waltham  Cross.  Herts. 

DO   YOU   WANT  THE    BEST   BEGONIAS, 

Dahlias.  Fuchsias,  HeUotropes,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Hardy 
Phlox,  etc.  ?  Vou  can  get  them  from  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroit 
Nurseries,  Lewisham,  S.E.  13.  Catalogues  free.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


FLOWER   POTS.— 10  8in.,  12  6in.,  15  5in., 

15  4in.,  15  3in.,  complete,  packed  free,  12s.  6d.  lUuatrated 
list  of  pots,  saucers,  seed  and  cutting  pans,  seakale,  and 
rhubarb  pots.,  etc.,  free. — iHOS.  JEAVONS,  Potteries,  Brierley 
Hill. 


LOVELY        ANTIRRHINUMS.   —    Strong 

plants  in  all  shades  and  latest  named  varieties  of  this  popular 
leading  flower  ready  now  ;  intermediate  only  9/-  100.  Aster 
Sinensis  :  plants  of  this  decorative  variety  in  mauves,  pinks, 
whites  and  violet,  mixed,  7/-  100.  All  carriage  paid. — Lists 
free  from  ERNEST  Hills,  Rhydd  Nurseries,  Hanley  Castle, 
Worcester. 

THE     SERVANTLESS      HOUSE,      by     R. 

Randal  Phillips,  6/-  net,  by  post  6/6. — A  prospectus  of 
this  invaluable  and  profusely  illustrated  book  on  the  domestic 
and  labour-saving  problems  of  the  day  will  be  sent  post 
free  on  application  to  THE  Manager,  "  Country  Life." 
Ltd..  20.  Tavistock  Street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 

SPLENDID    YELLOW    FIBROUS    LOAM. 

Pure  Leaf  Mould,  Coarse  Sand,  each  5/-  per  sack.  Prepared 
Compost,  6/6  ;  Cocoanut  Fibre,  5/6  per  sack.  Ealnlt.  14  Iba. 
1/9.— W  Heebebt  &  CO..  Hop  Exchange,  London,  S.E. 


BARR'S  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  for  present 

planting.  WeW  grown  seedling  plants  from  selected  stocks. 
Borecole,  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers, 
Cucumbers,  Onions,  Parsley,  etc.  Price  Listen  application. 
Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 


McDOUGALL'S     WEED     KILLER,     non- 

poisonous,  safe,  effective.  In  tins.  Pints,  1/9;  quarts,  3/-; 
J-gall.,  4/9;  1  gall.,  7/-;  5  galls.,  27)6.  From  Seeds- 
men, Nurserymen,  Ironmongers. — Sole  Manufacturers, 
McDouQAiL  Bkos.,  Ltd.,  Port  Street,  Manchester.  Estab- 
lished 1845. 


"  KAfl"AKILLA "     destroys     insect    pests, 

caterpillars,  green  fly,  etc. ;  non-poisonous  ;  a  perfect  garden 
insecticide  ;  cartons  to  make  ten  galls.,  2/- ;  cartons  to  make 
50  galls.,  6/- ;  from  nurserymen,  seedsmen,  and  Ironmongers. 
— Sole  Manufacturers,  McDouGAlL  BEOS.,  Ltd.,  Port 
Street  Manchester.    Estd.  1845. 


SEWAGE      DISPOSAL      FOR      COUNTRY 

HOUSES. — No  emptying  of  cesspools;  a  perfect  fertilizer; 
no  solids ;  no  open  filters ;  perfectly  automatic  •  everything 
underground.  State  particulars.  —  William  BBATTIB,  8, 
Lower  Groavenor  Place,  Westminster. 


PRACTICAL     CAVY  -  KEEPING,     with    a 

chapter  on  the  profitable  breeding  of  Fancy  Mice,  by  J.  T. 
Bird,  9d.  net,  by  post  lid. — Published  at  the  Ofiices  of 
'•  Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  2. 


ROCK  —  HERBACEOUS  —  PRIMROSES, 

double  and    single,  etc.;    advice  given  on  remodelling    of 
gardens,  and  lists. — Hopkins.  Mere,  Shepperton. 


RABBIT-KEEPING.— A    practical    booklet 

on  the  best  and  most  profitable  methods  of  Rabbit-Keeping 
for  all  Garden  Owners  in  Town  or  Country.  By  C.  J.  Davles. 
2nd  impression.  9d.  net,  by  post  lid. — Published  at  the 
Ofifices  of  "  CouNTKY  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


CANARY     KEEPING.  — A    practical 

booklet,  full  of  sound  advice  and  helpful  hints  on  breeding, 
rearing,  exhibiting,  etc.,  is  published  at  the  Ofiices  of 
■■  Countkt  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C.  2.     Price  9d.  net ;    by  post  lid. 


IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING  for  gardens, 

tree  guards,  gates,  arches,  espaliers,  rose  stakes,  and  orna- 
mental garden  iron  and  wire  work  of  every  description.  Send 
for  illustrated  catalogue.  Also  kennel  railing  and  poultry 
fencing.  Ask  for  separate  lists. — Boulton  &  PAUL,  Ltd., 
Manufacturers,  Norwich. 


ROCK     GARDEN      PLANTS. 


-Where 


and  in  What  Soils  to  Plant  Them.  A  useful  guide  to 
garden  lovers,  witli  catalogue,  48  pages,  post  free. — 
G.  B,.  Phipps,  Alpine  Nursery,  Barnham,  Bognor, 


RIVERS'  FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  VINES, 

Figs,  Oranges  and  Orchard  Hotise  trees  are  of  flrst-claas 
quality,  and  a  large  and  select  stock  la  always  ou  view, 
bispectlon  Invited.  Price  Hat  post  free  on  application. — 
THoa.  B.rvEBS  &  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbrldgeworth,  Herts. 


WM.   DUNCAN   TUCKER   &  SONS,   LTD., 

Lawrence  Road,  South  Tottenham,  N,  15, — Conservatories, 
Winter  Gardens,  Vineries.  Peach  Houses,  Portable  Build- 
logs,  etc. 


WANTED,   "The  Garden,"   one    copy  of 

(';K-li  issue  of  1919  previous  to  that  dated  June  21st. — JIajur 
J.  M.  B.  Scott,  Uadcot,  CoUnton,  Midlothian. 


LAXTON'S   STRAWBERRIES.— Pot  Plants 

and  Kiinners  of  all  the  best  new  varieties,  and  the  old 
favourites  can  now  be  booked  for  early  delivery.  Catalogues 
gratis  on  application. — Laxton  Brothers,  Bedford. 


SUTTONS  SWEET  WILLIAMS. 

Sutton's  Pink  Beauty        .         .  .   per  packet    1/6  &  If-. 

Sutton's  Scarlet        ....  „  1/6  &  1/-. 

Sutton's  Pink  Shades        ...  „  1/6  &  1/-. 

Sutton's  Giant  White        .  .         .  ,,  1/-. 

Sutton's  Harlequin   ....  „  6d. 

Sutton's  Kich  Crimson      .         .  .  „  6d. 

Sutton's  Superb,  mixed     .  .  .  ,  1/6  &  1/-. 

POST  FREE. 
"  I  take  the  opportunity  of  expressing  my  satisfaction 
with  Sutton's  Scarlet  Sweet  William.  My  employers  have 
been  very  pleased  and  wish  me  to  grow  them  on  a  larger 
scale.  I  have  repeatedly  been  asked  the  name  of  the  variety. 
Looking  at  the  bed  from  a  distance  the  effect  is  superb." — 
Mr.  C.  G.  Sibley,  Gardener  to  F.  Jeftery,  Esq. 


SUTTON  &  SONS,  THE  KING'S  SEEDSMEN,  READING. 


NOW   IS   THE   TIME  TO   ORDER 

KEL WAY'S  Celebrated  Hardy  Border  Plants 

and  Hybrid  Gladioli,  Paeonies,  Delphiniums,  Pyretlirums, 
Phloxes,  Irises,  Lupins,  etc..  many  of  which  can  still_  be 
planted ;  others  will  be  sent  at  the  proper  time  for  planting. 
As  our  stocks  have  been  considerably  depleted  by  tlie  un- 
precedented rush  of  this  season,  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
early  orders,  so  that  our  many  customers  may  not  be  dis- 
appointed.— Write  now  for  Price  Lists  to  tlie  Retail  Plant 
Dept.,  Kelway  &  Son,  the  Royal  Horticulturists,  Langport, 
Somerset. 


DOBBIE    &    CO.,     ROYAL    SEEDSMEN, 

Edinburgh,  will  send  a  copy  of  their  1920  Catalogue  and 
Guide  to  Gardening  tree,  if  this  Paper  Is  mentioned. 


SOW  NOW BATH'S  EMPRESS  PANSIES, 

as  grown  for  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Frogmore ;  the 
richest  and  largest  flowering  strain  of  Pansies  extant. 
Per  packet,  2/6  and  1/6,  post  free,  for  cash  with  order. — 
R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.  (Dept.  E.),  The  Floral  Farms.  Wisbech. 


BATH'S    DAHLIAS,     BEGONIAS,     CHRY- 

SANTHEMUMS.  AND  BEDDING  PLANTS.— New  Spring 
List  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 
— (Dept.  E.),  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  The  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech. 


FRUIT    GROWING    FOR     BEGINNERS 

By  F.  W.  Habvey.  140  pages.  40  illustrations.  1/3  net ; 
cloth  1/11  net ;  postage  4d.  extra. — Published  at  the  Offices 
of  "  COTTNTRY  LIFE,"  LTD.,  20.  Tavlstock  Street.  Covent 
Garden.  W.C.  2. 

JAMES  GRAY,  LTD.,  Builder  of  Conser- 
vatories, Greenhouses,  etc..  and  Heating  Engineers.  Danvers 
Street,  Chelsea.  London. S.W.  3.  Wire :  Gray,  Kensington  90. 
Telephone :  Kensington  90. 

SPORT,        FARMING,        GARDENING.  — 

Partnership  required  in  any  sound,  established,  outdoor  con- 
cern.—Full  particulars,  "(Jantab  Box  2,"  c/o  The  Gakpen 
Offices,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


YORK  PAVING.— 20  yards  Crazy  (Cheap).— 

lOOyds.  random  rectangular  York  Paving ;  few  small  red 
sand  bricks,  suitable  for  garden  paths  or  sunk  garden  — 
Apply  A.  D.  Thompson,  F.R.H.S.,  consulting  horticulturist 
and  forestry  expert,  etc.,  11.  Adam  Street,  Adelplii,  W.C.  2. 
Telephone  :   Gerrard  4501. 


CHOCOLATE   CLUBS.     Spare   time  Agents 

Wanted.  Good  remuneration.  No  outlay.  Best  makes 
only  supplied.  Particulars  free. — Samuel  Driver,  South 
Market,  Hunslet  Lane,  Leeds. 


BIRDS'   BATHS,  GARDEN    VASES,    SUN- 

DIALS,    NESTING    BOXES.      Catalogue    (No.  4)    free.— 
MOORTON,  5,  Thornton  Avenue,  Chiswlck. 


ROCKERY   PLANTS   SPECIALITY.— Write 

for  descriptive  list,  free. — Terry  Lee,  16,  Morden  Boad, 
Stechford,  Birmmgham. 

GARDEN     AND     TENNIS     NETS.  —  Best 

iin.  salmon  twine,  6d. ;  do.  cotton,  5d. ;  lin.,  4}d.  sq.  yd. 
Netting,  tanned,  oOyds  by  4yds,  25yds.  by  8yds.,  lOOyds. 
by  2yds.,  27/6  pad. :  carriage  paid,  passenger  train. — W. 
OLIVER  Allen,  Net  Maker,  Porthleven,  Cornwall. 
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"IMPENETRABLE" 

READY  MIXED  PAINT 


3Bs  Hppofntmcnt 


r 


'^  Bui/d  castles 
in  the  air  "  — 
iui  preset  ve 
yout  home 
with  a  coat  of 
''Impenetrable' 
Paint. 


v„ 


,J 


Telegrams : 
Tegolines  (Westkand),  London. 
Cabgat  (Stkat),   London. 

Telephones: 

Regent  219. 
East  866. 


WEAR-RESISTING 

For  the  exterior  of  your  house,  or  for 
outbuildings,  garden  furniture  and 
exposed  work,"  Impenetrable"  is  the 
most  durable  paint  yet  produced.  It 
has  been  in  use  for  years  by  the  largest 
estate  owners  in  Great  Britain.  It  is 
supplied  in  gallon  cans  ready  for  use, 
and  is  very  easily  applied.  "  Impene- 
trable "  paint  defies  corrosion  and  de- 
cay, and  affords  protection  to  wood, 
iron,  plaster,  stone  or  brick.  It  is  the 
paint  that  lasts  for  years.  '  Impene- 
trable "  paint  has_  stood  on  outside 
work  for  18  years.  Supplied  in  not 
less  than  one  gallon  cans. 


R.  GAY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

Established  1859 

Walter    House,  Bedford    Street,  W.C. 

Langthorne  Works,  Stratford  Market 
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WiTi^S 

~;~          HEREFORD.     ^^"^ 
FAKiOUS     for    45     YEAHS 

MAGNOLIAS 

CAMELLIAS 

AZALEAS 

GAUNTLETT'S,  NTr^ii.  Chiddingf  old 

Surrey 

Sapply  MANURE  thalsuiu  >)!  CROPS  >nd  SOlLa,     A  co. 
lomsr  ujBd  56  lbs.  nnd  WON  «1  PRIZES OMto(<l  EXWIBPTS 
Trul  Packett.  1/4;  Bag..  14  lb  .3/6.  28  lb  .  6/-l«l6^.  12/i 
Mr  ot..  2M--      All  Orders  Carnaet  Pild. 

Sunbeam  Poppies 

A.M.,  R.H.S.,  1919, 

(See  Illustration  on  Front  Cover.) 

A  new  race  resembling  in  colour  the  well-known  Iceland  Poppies,  but  in  length 
of  stem,  size  of   flower,  and  robust  habit,  they  are  so  far  in  advance  as  to 
justify  their  being  considered  a  new  and  distinct  type. 

Flowering  from  May  to   October  makes  them  an  acquisition    for  the  hardy 
border  or  bedding,  while  as  a  cut  flower  they  are  unsurpassed.     They  are  very 
free  flowering  and  the  blooms  should  be   kept   cut  otherwise    the   flowering 
period  is  shortened. 

Although  perennial,  like  other  well-known  florists'  flowers  in   this  section,  it  is 
best    treated  as  a  biennial.      Seed  should  be  sown  NOW  to  ensure   strong 
flowering  plants  for  next  season. 

Seed,  Per   Packet,    1/-.   2/6   and   5/-    Post    Free. 

All  growers   of  Perennials   should  have   our   "Book    of   Hardv    Plants,'"    which    is    sent 
FREE  to  anyone  interested.     It  includes  the  new  golden  yellow  Geum  "Lady  Siratheden.'' 
which    received   an   "Award  of  Merit"  from   the   R.H:S.   at   Chelsea   Show    this   month 
and  many  other  striking  novelties. 

BAKER'S,  coDSALL,  Wolverhampton. 

Cheap  Flower  Seeds  for  sowing  in 
open  ground  or  cold  frames  this 
month  to  provide  plants  for  next 
year.  A  very  small  outlay  in 
seeds  will  give  great  results  in 
nice  plants. 

ANEMONE,  St.  Brigid,  very  fine 
strain,  Gd.  packet. 

AQUILEGIA, 
spurred  strain, 
and  1/-. 


Pearson's    long- 
very    fine,    6d. 


fine    perennial 


GAILLARDIA, 
for  cutting,  6d. 

L  UP  IN  US  arboreus  Snow  Queen, 
fine  tree  Lupin,  6d. 

POLYANTHUS  PRIMROSE, 
Pearson's  select  mixed,  6d,  and 
Ij- ;  Munstead  strain,  very  large 
flowers  and  fine  trusses,  colours 
from  white  to  deepest  orange 
yellow,  Gd.  and  1/-. 

WALLFLOWERS,  Belvoir 
Castle,  Yellow,  Blood  Red,  Cloth 
of  Gold,  Eastern  Queen,  Fire 
icing  [new),  Bd.  Golden  Tom 
Thumb,  Harbinger  {deep  red, 
early).  Primrose  Dame,  Ruby 
Gem,  Ruby  Violet  {very  distinct), 
Vulcan  (the  finest  deep  red). 
Single,  mixed,  all  3d.  and  6d. 
per  pkt.,  with  exception  of  Fire 
King,  DOUBLE,  finest  mixed, 
Qd.  and  1/-. 

/.  R.  Pearson  &•  Sons,  Ltd., 
Estab.  17S2.        Lowdham,  Notts. 
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THE  e:iterprise  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultiira]  Society  in  holding  a  three 
days'  show  at  Cardiff  on  July  6,  7 
and  8  marks  a  new  (iepar'iire  in  the 
Society's  history.  Not  in  the  present 
seneration  has  it  held  a  meeting  in  the  provinces. 
There  is  every  promise  that  the  show  will  contain 
the  largest  collection  of  flowers,  fruit  and  vege- 
tables ever  brought  together  in  the  Principality. 
The  scientific  section  will  contain  exhibits  showing 
how  to  identify  and  overcome  the  various  garden 
pes*s,  as  well  as  displays  of  the  various  appliinces 
used  in  repelling  their  attacks.  A  number  of 
cups  and  medals  will  be  given,  including  the 
great  Coronation  Cup  for  the  best  exhibit  and 
a  special  cup  for  amateurs.  The  venue  of  the 
show  is  the  Sophia  Gardens,  a  beautifully  wooded 
park,    and    conveniently   situated. 

The  Indian   Horse-Chestnut.— in  all  but  the 

coldest  districts  of  the  British  Isles  Aesculus 
indica  may  be  grown  successfully.  Flowering  in 
June,  at  least  a  moith  later  than  the  common 
Horse-Chestnut,  enhances  its  interest,  for  at 
this  time  there  is  no  tree  of  large  size  conspicuously 
in  blossom.  A  native  of  the  North-'West  Hima- 
layas, where  trees  exceed  lOO  feet  in  height,  the 
tallest  tree  (70  feet)  recorded  in  this  country  is 
at  Barton  in  Sufiolk.  First  introduced  in  1851, 
many  seeds  have  been  received  since  that  date, 
but  packed  dry  they  soon  lose  their  vitality, 
hence  it  still  remains  a  little  known  tree.  This 
note  is  suggested  by  trees  flowering  freely 
near  the  refreslmient  pavilion  at  Kew.  Maturing 
seeds  in  most  seasons,  a  number  of  young 
trees  have  been  raised  and  distributed  during 
the  last  few  years.  In  foliage  the  Indian 
Horse-Chestnut  is  luxuriantly  green,  more 
beautiful  than  the  common  Horse-Chestnut,  and 
suggestive  of  sub-tropical  foliage.  It  also  has 
a  longer  inflorescence,  the  white  flowers,  blotched 
red  and  yellow,  opening  in  succession  on  the 
panicles  for  a  month. 

Sunbeam  Poppies. — ^These  charming  Poppies 
were  sho^vn  by  Messrs.  Bakers  of  Wolverhampton 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  The  best  time  to  sow  is  in  midsummer 
in  open  ground,  and  plant  out  either  in  early 
autumn  or  spring,  leaving  12  inches  between 
the  plants.  It  is  important  that  the  blooms 
be  kept  cut  off,  so  that  they  will  not  run  to 
seed.  They  are  extremely  vigorous.  The 
stem  is  long,  and  the  flower  large  and  well 
waved.  (See  illustration  on  the  front  cover  of 
this  issue.)  No  staking  is  required.  There  is 
also  another  good  point  about  these  Poppies, 
and  that  is  that  they  can  be  grown  in  pots  in  a  cool 
greenhouse,  for  a  supply  of  bloom  during  the  winter 

Cut  Flowers  in  West  End  Sliops.  —  It  is 
surprising   how  gracefully  some  'West  End  florists 


arrange  tlieir  cut  flowers.  Some  of  the  vases  and 
baskets  of  Roses  seen  in  their  shop  windows 
lately  have  been  beautifully  done.  One  handsome 
vase  of  Roses,  with  a  few  buds  cut  with  longish 
stems,  was  particularly  fine,  especially  as  no 
mechanical  device  was  used  to  keep  the  flowers 
in  position.  A  pretty  arrangement  of  Roses  and 
a  few  spikes  of  a  fine  form  of  Odontoglossum 
Crispum,  which  arched  over  the  sides  of  the 
basket  in  a  pretty  way,  was  decidedly 
choice.  The  beautiful  old  Erica  hyemalis  has 
been  much  in  evidence  and  used  in  a  variety 
of  pretty  ways. 


Olearia  macrodonta.— This  handsome  New 
Zealand  shrub  well  deserves  a  place  against  a 
warm  wall,  for  though  it  is  hardy  in  the  open 
in  the  home  counties,  unless  it  is  in  a  warm 
exposure  it  only  blooms  fully  in  the  south  and 
west.  The  heads  of  white  Daisy  flowers  with 
brownish  centres  are  about  4  inches  across.  The 
leaves,  at  first  sight  like  small  Holly  leaves,  appear 
to  be  sharply  toothed,  but  the  texture  of  the 
toothing,  acute  in  form  and  slightly  twisted,  is 
horny — not  actually  prickly.  The  leaf  surface 
is  a  deepish  green,  the  colouring  quite  even  all 
over  the  whole  shrub  ;  it  is  covered  with  curious 
thin  silvery  lustre.     The  back  is  downy  white. 

Cambridge  Degree  in  Horticulture. — Apart 
from  the  question  of  supplying  instruction  for 
smallholders,  it  is  desirable  that  the  prospective 
fruit  farmer  or  market  gardener  should  be  able 
to  obtain  scientific  and  comprehensive  instruction 
in  his  subject.  In  order  that  such  instruction 
may  be  available,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
has  made  it  possible  for  the  University  of 
Cambridge  to  establish  a  degree  in  horticulture 
and  a  post-graduate  diploma.  The  course  for 
the  degree  will  extend  over  three  years,  and 
will  consist  of  instruction  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  commercial  fruit  and  vegetable  growing, 
the  practical  side  of  the  subject  being  treated 
no  less  fully  than  its  theoretical  aspect.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  course  for  the  diploma  will  provide 
men  qualified  for  research  work  in  horticulture. 
Hitherto  there  has  been  a  dearth  of  such  men 
owing  to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  suitable  train- 
ing, and  research  work  in  connection  with  an 
important  industry  has  therefore  been  greatly 
hampered.  Both  the  courses  mentioned  above 
^vill  commence  in  October  next,  and  information 
concerning  them  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary,  School  of  Agriculture,  Cambridge. 

Early  Peas  at  Wisley. — The  trial  of  early  Peas 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at 
Wisley  is  now  at  its  best.  It  includes  r20  stocks 
and  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  of  comparing 
the  relative  earliness,  growth  and  characteristics 
of  the  various  Peas  now  offered  for  early  crops. 


INDIAN      HORSE      CHESTNUT,       NOW 
FLOWERING     AT     KEW. 


FORTHCOMING   EVENTS. 

June  29. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Fort- 
nightly Meeting.  Lectmre  at  3  p.m.  by  Mr.  H.  R. 
Darlington,  M.A.,  on  "  Garden  Roses."  Royal 
Agricultural  Society's  Annual  Exhibition  at 
Darlington  (four  days). 

July  I. — National  Rose  Society's  Summer 
Show  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's 
Park. 

July  6. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Provmcial 
Meeting  at  Cardiff  (three  days). 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

The    Editor    is    not    responsible  for   the    opinions 
expressed   by   correspondents.) 


A    RARE    DAFFODIL. 

■DEFERENCE  is  made  to  the  parentage  of 
Mr.  W.  T.  Ware's  extraordinary  Daffodil 
Fortune  (issue  June  12,  page  298).  To  me  he 
once  said  of  it,  "  I  do  not  think  it  will  ever  be 
reproduced  because  I  do  not  think  anyone  will 
ever  make  the  cross  again." — George  B.  Cope. 

THE     HISTORY     OF    RHODODENDRON 

LODER'S    WHITE. 

VOUR  note  on  Rhododendron  Loder's  White 
("  Notes  of  the  Week."  issue  June  5)  is  the 
only  good  account  I  have  seen  of  the  history  of 
this  most  remarkable  Rhododendron.  The  plant 
was  shown  at  a  Temple  Show  about  ten  years 
ago  by  Messrs.  Reuthe,  who  had  obtained  it,  I 
understood,  from  a  Cornish  garden,  and  it  was 
then  that  the  name  Loder's  White  was  registered 
with  an  award.  The  late  Sir  Edmund  Loder 
always  deeply  regretted  that  it  was  his  name 
and  not  that  of  the  raiser,  Mr.  Mangles,  that 
was  associated  with  this  wonderful  hybrid.  In 
this  same  note  you  mention  Rhododendron  Loderi 
as  "  the  result  of  crossing  Griffithianum  and 
Fortunei."  On  another  page  of  the  same  issue 
you  refer  to  Kewense  as  "  supposed  to  be  the 
result  of  pollinating  R.  Griffithianum  with 
Fortunei."  Assuming  Kewense  to  be  the  accepted 
name  for  the  first  result  of  this  cross,  it  seems  to 
me  that  if  both  plants  are  the  result  of  crossing 
the  same  species  the  same  way,  that  the  more 
desirable  naming  would  be  to  call  Sir  Edmund's 
plant  "  Rhododendron  Kewense,  var.  Loderi." 
Personally,  I  should  prefer  the  naming  to  be  a 
merging  of  the  two  species,  say,  Grifiort  var. 
Kewense  and  Griffort  var.  Loderi. — S.  Mawes. 

EXOTIC    WEEDS. 

"yHE  following  true  story  may  interest  and 
amuse  readers  of  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell's  note 
on  exotic  weeds  :  Some  years  ago  part  of  a  Rhodo- 
dendron garden  was  over-run  by  Bambusa  palmata. 
It  took  a  very  strong  man,  armed  with  pick  and 
crowbar,  just  seven  days  to  get  rid  of  it,  I  asked 
a  very  nice  clergyman  who  was  going  round  the 
garden  whether  it  was  right  to  say  "  Damn," 
after  the  manner  of  Lord  Fisher.  "  That  depends 
on  what  you  refer  to?"  "Bambusa  palmata." 
"  Oh,  then  I  think  you  are  quite  justified  !  " 
Erigeron  mucronatus  is  certainly  a  weed,  but 
here  it  never  seeds  itself  except  within  a  short 
distance  of  where  it  has  been  planted.  Also  my 
kind  friends  alwaj's  ask  for  seedlings.  The  orange 
variety  of  Meconopsis  cambrica,  which  was  given 
me  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Wolley-Dod,  never 
becomes  a  nuisance ;  seedlings  always  come 
up  near  the  parent  plants,  which  grow  under  an 
east  wall  where  nothing  else  can  thrive. — E.  C. 
Buxton. 

Ty/TAY  I  be  allowed  to  supplement  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell's  list  of  Exotic  Weeds  which 
appeared  in  The  Gardes,  June  12,  page  298. 
A  plant  which  we  designate  a  weed  is,  of  course, 
not  necessarily  a  worthless  plant  ( ' '  the  Poppies  in 
the  corn  are  lovely  "),  but  it  is  a  plant  in  the  wrong 
place.  My  first  complaint  is  against  Helianthus 
rigidus,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  the  perennial 
Sunflowers,  but  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond,  ramify- 
ing in  all  directions  with  its  fleshy  roots.  Another 
offender  is  Thalictrum  adiantifolium,  or  Poor  Man's 
Maidenhair,  very  useful  for  nii.xing  with  cut-flowers, 
but  an  inveterate  trespasser.  Then  there  is  the 
common  Musk,  an  old-time  favourite  as  a  scented 
flower   but   popular   opinion  has   written   Ichabod 


over  it  so  far  as  fragrance  is  concerned.  Calceolaria 
uniflora  is  a  sweet,  modest  representative  of  the 
genus,  but  becomes  very  troublesome  in  the  rock 
garden  when  it  gets  established  there.  Of  plants 
which  become  troublesome  by  seeding  I  note  the 
following  :  Malva  mosrhata  alba,  "  The  White 
Musk  Mallow,"  has  flowers  of  purest  white,  pos- 
sessing the  true  Musk  scent.  Worse  still  is  an 
Anchusa,  named  Dwarf  Blue,  a  poor  flower,  which 
once  introduced,  will  persist  in  springing  up  in 
all  directions  for  years.  Still  another  inveterate 
seeder  is  Sisyrinchium  iridifolium,  by  no  means 
an  attractive  plant,  with  its  washed-out  looking 
ochre  flowers.  Other  things,  such  as  the  creeping 
Ajugas,  may  be  mentioned.  The  question  is, 
"  what  is  to  be  done  with  those  troublesome 
plants  ?  "  I  would  suggest  that  those  of  real  merit 
should  either  be  more  or  less  isolated  or  be  kept 
strictly  within  bounds  annually.     As  for  the  rest  : 

"  O  !    that  the  mischief-making  crew 
Were  all  reduced  to  one  or  two. 
And  they  were  painted  red  or  blue 
That  everj'one  might  know  them." 
— Caledonia. 

SALE  OF  OLD  GARDEN  BOOKS. 

A  VERY  important  sale  of  old  gaiden  literature 
was  held  on  June  17  by  Messrs.  Sotheby. 
Wilkinson  and  Hodge,  New  Bond  Street,  W., 
when  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Paul's  library  was  offered 
by  auction.  The  following  are  the  titles  of  a 
few  of  the  most  interesting  lots  and  the  prices 
realised:  "  Pinetum  Woburncnse,"  £11  los. 
(Quaritch)  ;  "  Botanical  Register,"  Vols,  i — 33, 
£29  (Gibbs)  ;  "  Flore  des  Serres,"  £17  los. 
(Humphreys)  ;  "  Botanical  Cabinet,"  Vols,  i — 11, 
/lo  (Wheldon)  ;  Sowerby's  "  English  Botany," 
£12  ;  Sweet's  "  Geraniacex,"  £21  los.  (Gregory)  ; 
Sweet's  "  British  Flower  Garden,"  £25  los. 
(Gregory)  ;  Nouvellc's  "  Iconographie  des 
Camellias,"  £15  (Edwards) ;  .Andrews'  "  Botanists' 
Repository,"  £13  5s.  (Gregory)  ;  Crescentio's 
"  De  agricultura  vulgare,"  £7  5s. ;  Jacquin's 
"  Collectanea  ad  botanicam,"  etc.,  £17  los. 
(Quaritch) ;  Jacquin's  "  Oxalis  monographia," 
£15  los.  (Quaritch)  ;  Berlese's  "  Iconographie 
du  genre  Camellia,"  £27  (Bumpus)  ;  BlackwelJ's 
"  Herbarium  Blackwellianum,"  £r2  (Stow)  ; 
Bonplaud's  "Description  des  plantes  cultivces 
k  Malmaison,"  £56  (Quaritch)  ;  Decandolle's 
"  Histoire  des  plantes  grasses,"  £22  (Quaritch)  ; 
Ehret's  "  Plantse  et  papiliones  rariores  depict^e," 
£20  (Quaritch)  ;  John  Edwards'  "  A  Select 
Collection  of  Exotic  and  British  Flowers,"  £8  15s. 
(Wheldon)  ;  Elwes'  "  The  Genus  Lilium,"  £14  15s. 
(Bumpus)  ;  Furber's  "  Twelve  Plates  of  Flowers 
for  each  Month  and  Engraved  List  of  Subscribers," 
£45  (Quaritch)  ;  "  Hortus  Sanitatis,"  £23  los. 
(Quaritch) ;  "  I.'Illustration  Horticolc,"  Vol.  i — 4  3, 
£18  los.  (Quaritch)  ;  Mary  Laurence's  "  A 
Collection  of  Roses,"  £82  (Bumpus) ;  Mcrian's 
"  Florilegium,"  £12  15s.  (Quaritch)  ;  Parkinson's 
"  P.iradisus,"  £19  los.  (Edwards)  ;  De  Pas' 
"  Hortus  Floridus,"  £29  (Wesley)  ;  Redoute's 
"  Les  liliacees,"  £160  (Bumpus)  ;  Redoute's 
"  Les  Roses,"  £165  (Bumpus)  ;  Siebold's  "  Flora 
Japonica  "  £25  (Quaritch)  ;  Knorr's  "  Thesaurus 
lei  herbaria  hortensique  universf  lis,"  etc.,  £18  los. ; 
Thornton's  "  Temple  of  Flora."  £29  (Spencer)  ; 
Trew's  "  Plantse  Selectri,"  £10  i.'is.  (Quaritch)  ; 
W.  Tiu-ner's  "  Herbal,"  £16  los.  (Thorpe)  ; 
Pierre  Valles'  "  Le  Jardin  du  roy  Henri  IV," 
£20  (Edwards) ;  \"entenat's  "  Jardin  de  la 
Malmaison,"  £61  (Quaritch) ;  and  many  others. 
There  were  218  lots  in  all,  and  the  total  amount 
realised  must  have  been  something  near  £2,000. 
The  attendance  consisted  chiefly  of  dealers,  and 
there  was  considerable  keenness  at  times  in  the 
bidding. — C.  Hakma.v  Payne. 


ERYSIMUM    LINIFOLIUM. 

'T'HE  above  distinct  and  beautiful  species  seems 
destined  to  enjoy  some  popularity  in  gardens, 
after  many  years  of  neglect.  This  year  I  have 
noticed  it  a  number  of  times,  and  a  large  bed  of 
it  has  been  planted  at  Kew.  It  is  a  native  of 
Spain,  from  whence  it  was '  introduced  in  1815, 
under  the  name  of  Cheiranthus  linifolius.  In 
Loudon's  time  it  was  cultivated  as  a  greenhouse 
sub-shrubby  plant,  which  grew  2  feet  high  and 
bloomed  from  March  to  August.  Its  long  season 
of  flowering  should  make  it  a  useful  bedding 
plant.  The  flowers  are  fully  as  large  as  those 
of  E.  pulchellum,  but  of  a  shade  of  lilac  approaching 
mauve.  The  plant  closely  resembles  a  Wallflower, 
but  is  widely  separated  from  that  genus  by  its 
incumbent  cotyledons.  Among  gardening  books 
I  can  find  it  under  its  proper  name  only  in 
"  Johnson's  Gardener's  Dictionary."  There  it  is 
described  as  a  half-hardy  under  shrub,  and  as  a 
hardy  perennial  at  different  times.  Coming  as  it 
does  from  Spain,  the  best  way  to  raise  it,  no  doubt, 
would  be  to  sow  it  in  heat  early  in  spring  and 
plant  it  out  in  May. — Hortulanus. 

THREE   CHOICE   OLD    DIANTHUSES. 

A  MONG  the  older  Dianthuses  the  three  subjects 
of  this  note  have  qualities  of  distinction, 
and  all  difier  widely  one  from  another.  D.  Wolley- 
Dod  is  possibly  the  best  of  the  trio.  It  is  of  good 
constitution  and  one  of  the  first  to  flower  and  the 
last  to  go  off.  Many  of  the  blooms,  which  are 
single  and  heavily  fringed,  are  2  inches  across, 
and  they  are  carried  well  on  stems  i  foot  or  more 
in  length.  In  colour  they  may  be  described  as 
a  rich,  pure  rose,  and  the  formation  is  all  that 
could  be  desired.  This  has  done  well  with  me  in 
partial  shade.  Then  there  is  the  stifHy-upright 
D.  Caesar's  Mantle,  with  its  foliage  of  a  deep 
steely  blue.  This  variety  attains  a  height  ot 
about  6  inches  to  8  inches,  and  the  large  flowers, 
with  such  wide,  over-lapping  petals  as  to  appear 
almost  semi-double,  are  a  sumptuous  blood 
crimson  with  a  bold  black  band.  Their  texture 
is  heavy  and  velvety,  and  the  silvery-grey  anthers 
appear  to  intensify,  by  contrast,  the  gorgeous 
hue  of  the  corolla.  Then  there  is  a  charming 
little  single  Dianthus  which  came,  with  the  above, 
from  Mr.  E.  C.  Buxton's  garden  under  the  name, 
I  believe,  of  "  Little  Dove."  This  makes  a  dense 
grassy  mat,  from  which  in  early  summer  there 
rise  slender  stems,  which  never  become  prostrate, 
in  great  abundance.  Each  of  these  terminates 
in  a  delightful  little  white,  cross-shaped  flower, 
perfect  in  form,  spotless  in  purity  ot  whiteness 
and  indescribably  fragrant. — A.  T.  Johnson. 

GERANIUM    ANEMON^EFOLIUM. 

T  AM  obliged  for  the  note  (page  297)  containing 
information  regarding  this  beautiful  species, 
but  am  afraid  I  must  plead  for  it  to  be  disassociated 
from  G.  Lowei.  The  latter  is,  I  believe,  given 
as  a  synonym  of  G.  anemonaefolium  in  the  Kew 
Hand-list,  but  this  must  surely  be  an  error,  for 
the  two  plants  are  entirely  distinct.  G.  Lowei 
is  a  true  biennial  with  red,  shining  stems  and 
red-tinted,  finely-cut  leaves,  and  precisely  as  Mr. 
Farrer  describes  it,  "  a  gigantic,  rather  coarse 
Herb  Robert."  Its  flowers  are  a  rather  hard 
stripey  crimson,  whereas  those  of  G.  anemonae- 
folium (the  perennial)  are  very  much  larger  and  of 
an  exquisitely  soft  and  satiny  rose-pink.  I 
have  just  measured  a  plant  of  this  latter  species 
and  find  that  the  diameter  of  its  almost  perfect 
circle  of  flowering  branches,  whose  heads  stand 
well  above  the  densely  packed  foliage,  is  4  feet 
6  inches  and  the  height  2  feet.  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Bowles  in  one  of  his  books  alludes  to  the 
obvious     mistake      which     has     crept     into     the 
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Kew    Haml-list    regarding     the    above-mentioned 
Oeraniums. — A.  T.  J.,  North   Walc^. 

SILVER    LEAF    IN    FRUIT    TREES. 


level  on  a  terrace  of  the  rock  garden.  L.  latifoHura 
grows  about  3  feet  high  and  gives  in  April  snrall 
terminal  corymbs  of  white  iiowers,  sometimes 
tinted  with  pink.      Individually  these  are  small, 


inclined  to  be  wilful  and  unwilling  to  face  the 
audience.  As  there  is  a  certain  effect  of  emptiness 
among  the  stems,  we  are  preparing  for  this  year's 
groups     of     Sunflowers     by     interplanting     their 


'T'HE  disease  known  as  silver  leaf  is  unfortimately       but  the  whole  appearance  of  the  shrub  is  distinctly      intended    site    with    Artemisia    lactiflora,    whose 


becoming  more  general  in  this  country,  and 
it  is  the  cause  of  much  uneasiness  among  fruit- 
growers on  a  large  scale.     I  have  a  splendid  Peach 
tree  affected,   and  perhaps  a  brief  description  of 
the    development    of    the    disease    will   be    useful 
and  interesting  to  readers.     It  was  planted  four 
years  ago  last  autumn,  and  all  through  the  growth 
and   cropping   has   been   very   satisfactory.     Two 
years  ago.  when  the  fruits  were  approaching  the 
"  stoning  "   stage,    a   few  leaves — main  ones — fell 
off ;     thinking    that    the    tree    was    suffering    for 
want  of  moisture  at   the  roots,   I   applied   water 
freely.     There  was  not  any  further  trouble  from 
leaf-falling    that    year.     This    season,    as    well    as 
last,  the  leaves  fell ;    but  following  the  apparent 
recovery  of  the  freshness  of  the  leaves  this  year, 
silver  leaf  developed.     The  tree  covers  a 
space  of  15  feet  by  12  feet,  and  about  half 
its  branches  are  affected.     I  noticed  that 
the  disease  spread  most    rapidly  after 
syringing.  The   long   spell   of   cold,  wet 
weather  that  we  experienced  this  year 
did  undoubtedly  favour  the  spread  of  the 
disease.       There     is     not    as    yet    any 
known  remedy,    and    I  must    sacrifice 
the  tree  and  burn  the  soil  also.      The 
Peach    tree     is    growing    in    a    house 
with    other    trees,    moderate    artificial 
heat  being  applied  as  occasion  requires. 
The   upper   surface   of   the   leaf   silvers 
o%'er     as     it     develops,     glazing      and 
hardness  of  surface  tissues  result  and, 
in  time,  the  whole  leaf   falls   off.      The 
fungus    causing   silver   leaf   is    termed 
Stereum  purpureum.    The  young  leaves, 
when    first   attacked,    have   a  reddish- 
purple    tint    near    the    ribs  and  edges, 
and  on  the  old  wood  of  affected  trees 
when  the    branches    have     been     dead 
for  some  months  an  excrescence  occurs 
which  is   also  reddish-purple  in  colour. 
I  have  seen  many  Pea  and  Bean  sticks 
«ncrusted  with  the  same  kind  of  excres- 
cence or  fungus  growth,  especially  those 
sticks  procured    from    woodlands    and 
not  open  hedges.     In   my  own  garden 
there  are    sticks    of    Birch    and  Beech 
similarly    affected,    and   it    makes    one 
wonder  whether  the  disease  is  brought 
into   our    gardens  in    this    way.       All 
stakes  used  for  the  support    of    young 
tfruit  trees  should  be  removed  carefully 
■when   they  have  served   their  purpose, 
and  broken-off  ends  not  left  in  the  soil,  as  silver 
leaf  affects  so  many   other  kinds  of  trees  as  well 
as  fruit  trees. — G.  G. 


■THE  WILD   ROSEMARY  OR  LABRADOR 

TEA     (LEDUM    LATIFOLIUM). 

A  GOOD  plant  of  this  in  flower  in  the  rock 
garden  at  Bellahouston  Park,  Glasgow,  was 
worth  noting  recently  as  shomng  how  adaptable 
this  shrub  appears  to  be  in  what  may  not  be 
considered  ideal  conditions.  It  was  not,  of  course, 
in  the  worst  part  of  Glasgow,  where  smoke  and 
the  fumes  of  chemicals  do  so  much  to  injure  and 
.destroy  many  plants  ;  but  all  the  same  it  is  cheering 
to  see  how  this  marsh  shrub  from  Greenland, 
■Canada  and  other  cold  or  cool  parts  of  North 
America  can  thrive  in  the  vicinity  of  Glasgow. 
Although  indigenous  to  swampy  ground,  like 
L.  palustre,  its  ally,  it  is  not  indispensable  to  its 
■welfare  to  have  such  conditions,  and  at  Bella- 
houston it  is  close  on  3   feet   above   the  ground 


pleasing.  Three  varieties  of  L.  latifolium  are 
recorded  in  addition  to  the  typical  form. — • 
S.  Arnott, 

STOPPING     SUNFLOWERS. 

T  WONDER  if  any  of  your  readers  have  seen 
the  very  fine  effect  which  can  be  produced 
by  "  stopping  "  the  common  Sunflower  at  the  right 
time.  Last  year  a  chance  gale  of  wind  blew  off  the 
top  of  one  of  the  Sunflowers  in  my  border  about 
the  third  week  in  July,  thereby  causing  the  plant 
to  "  break,"  and  form  a  magnificent  head  of  some 
six  to  eight  large  Sunflowers  on  stems  reaching 
out  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  from  the  main  stem. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  if  one  were  to  plant  Sun- 
flowers at  the  back  of  a  border  and  stop  the  plants 


EREMURUS  ROBUSTUS  IN  A  READER  S  GARDEN. 


when  they  were  about  4  feet  high  a  very  fine 
effect  could  be  produced.  The  position  would 
have  to  be  a  sheltered  one,  as,  though  the  side 
shoots  produced  are  stout  in  appearance,  it  does 
not  take  a  very  strong  wind  to  snap  them  off 
where  they  join  the  main  stem. — Lowry  Cole, 
Sprowston  Lodge,  Norwich. 

[Our  correspondent  is  not  alone  in  having  found 
out  the  advantage  of  stopping  the  annual  Sun- 
flowers. Miss  Jekyll,  to  whom  this  subject  has 
been  referred,  writes :  "  It  has  been  done  here 
for  some  years,  not  with  the  large  yellow  kind, 
but  with  the  smaller-growing  primrose  one  that 
is  rather  better  suited  for  flower  borders.  The 
top  of  the  main  stem  showing  the  large  bud  is 
cut  some  time  in  July,  according  to  the  growth  of 
the  plant,  when,  as  our  correspondent  says,  it 
breaks  into  a  number  of  side  stems,  each  eventually 
bearing  a  flower  but  little  less  in  size  than  if  the 
plant  had  been  left  to  carry  the  main  one  only. 
To  make  the  best  display  there  should  be  some 
careful  staking,   as  some  of  the  side   blooms  are 


creamy  plumes  will  go  delightfully  with  them, 
and  by  being  lower  in  tone  the  purity  of  the  Sun- 
flower's clear  primrose  colour  will  be  enhanced." — 
Eu.] 

THE    CROWN    IMPERIAL. 

TT  was  with  much  pleasure  that  I  read  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell's  eulogistic  remarks  on  the  Crown 
Imperial  in  The  Garden,  May  15,  page  240. 
It  is  easily  the  noblest  border  flower  we  possess 
during  its  early  flowering  period,  and  I  think  there 
is  no  border  flower  that  can  equal  it  in  rapidity 
of  growth.  Neither  is  there  any  border  flower 
with  stems  of  equal  dimensions  and  whose  stems 
decay  so  quickly  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  "  early  to 
rise  and  early  to  bed,"  and  this  leads  me  to  point 
out  a  wonderful  adaptation  of  Nature. 
I  have  repeatedly  observed  that  while 
the  bulk  of  the  stems  die  down  very 
quickly,  any  that  happen  to  support 
a  seedpod  remain  intact  till  the  seed 
has  ripened,  showing  that  the  plant, 
like  "  man,  is  immortal  till  his  work 
is    done." — Charles   Comfort. 

EREMURUS    AT    NORWICH. 

J  ENCLOSE  herewith  print  of  a 
group  of  Eremuri  with  seven  heads. 
These  are  rather  a  fine  group  and  I 
thought  it  might  interest  readers. — ■ 
Herbert  Jarrold,  Pine  Banks,  Thorpe 
St.  Andrew,  Norwich. 

A  GARDEN  ESI  THE  SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

QOME  six  miles  from  the  peaceful 
city  of  Canterbury  lies  the  little 
village  of  Bishopsbourne,  where  "  the 
learned  and  judicious"  Richard  Hooker 
was  rector  from  1595  till  his  death 
on  November  2,  i6oo.  The  rectory 
garden  to-day  remains  much  as  he 
made  it,  and  the  Yew  hedge  he  planted 
in  the  first  year  of  his  incumbency  still 
flourishes.  At  the  back  of  the  long 
house  the  ground  rises  somewhat 
steeply,  and  on  every  side  the 
country  is  undulating.  Nothing, 
then,  could  be  more  satisfying  and 
restful  than  the  fair  expanse  of  level 
lawn,  which  ends  in  a  turf  bank 
some  4  feet  high.  At  the  top  of  this  bank 
there  is  a  terrace  walk,  which  is  approached  on 
either  side  by  a  short  flight  of  stone  steps.  Beyond, 
this  terrace  stands  the  famous  hedge  of  Yews 
which  in  spite  of  patient  "  pleaching "  for  325 
years,  has  now  reached  the  height  of  14  feet  and 
is  some  10  feet  through.  No  garden  plan  could 
be  more  simple,  yet  none  more  restful  than  these 
long  parallel  horizontal  lines  set  among  twisting 
hedgerows  and  undulating  meadows  which  lie 
outside  its  borders.  They  remind  one  of  sunset 
clouds  at  the  close  of  a  peaceful  summer  day 
and,  like  them,  invite  repose.  Just  outside  the 
rectory  garden  the  church  stands,  and  near  the 
west  end  of  it  there  is  an  ancient  farmhouse,  in 
front  of  which  there  are  some  fine  old  clipped 
Yews  of  various  and  quaint  designs  which  give 
an  added  interest  to  the  picture.  It  does  not 
seem  too  much  to  say  that  the  facilities  which 
the  Yew  affords  for  training,  clipping  and  hedge 
making  has  affected  the  very  character  and  design 
of  our  British  flower  gardens. — H.  H.  Warner. 
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PRIMULAS    ON   THE   NORTH-EAST  FRONTIER 

OF    BURMA.-I. 


SOMEWHERE  in  South-East  Tibet  — 
exactly  where  is  not  yet  known — the 
genus  Primula  reaches  the  climax  of  its 
development.  Westwards  in  the  direction 
of  the  Himalaya,  eastwards  in  the  direction 
of  China,  southwards  in  the  direction  of  Burma  it 
begins  to  fall  off  ;  slowly  at  first,  almost  imper- 
ceptibly (Sikkim  and  Bhutan,  and  on  the  other 
side,  Szechuen  are  very  rich  in  Primulas),  then 
more  rapidly. 

The  Htawgaw  Hills  are  on  the  extreme  southern 
edge  of  the  great  Primula  country,  hence  we  should 
not  expect  to  find  any  remarkable  outbreak  of  the 
genus  here.  Nevertheless,  as  it  is  virgin  soil,  and 
as,  moreover,  exploration  in  the  Htawgaw  Hills  will 
move  northwards  in  the  direction  of  richer  and 
richer  veins,  some  account  of  the  Primulas  already 
known  from  this  region  will  be  of  interest.  The 
Htawgaw  HUls  comprise,  for  all  intents  and 
purposes,  the  mountainous  country  lying  between 
the  Nmai  Hka  (or  eastern  branch  of  the  Irrawaddy) 
and  the  Salween  River  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  main 
Salween — Irrawaddy  divide,  with  its  offshoots.  It 
stretches  from  about  25°  30'  north  latitude  to 
26°  30'. 

It  is  a  region  of  dense  forest  and  heavy  rainfall, 
which,  giving  birth  to  innumerable  rivers  and 
torrents,  has  dissected  the  mountains  in  bewildering 
complexity.  The  mountains  rise  but  little 
above  the  tree  limit,  and  keep  their  heads  but  little 
below  an  abnormally  low  snow-line.  The  valleys 
are  filled  with  Indo-Malayan  jungle ;  on  the 
summits  the  alpine  flora  is  largely  Himalayan 
and  North- West  Chinese. 

Now  although  Yunnan  is  far  richer  in  Primulas 
than  is  the  North-East  Frontier,  it  is  also  better 
explored  (incidentally,  it  is  far  easier  to  explore), 
and  two  seasons  spent  in  the  Htawgaw  Hills  have 
yielded  a  harvest  comprising  some  twenty  species, 
which  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  about.  Yunnan 
might,  in  some  parts  manifestly  would,  yield  better 
results  for  the  same  area  explored,  but  ordy,  I 
think,  where  the  moimtains  are  higher.  It  would 
be  flagrantly  unfair,  for  example,  to  compare  the 
Htawgaw  Hills  with  the  A-tun-tzu  district ;  for 
thouf;h  the  latter  boasts  over  twenty-five  species 
compared  with  barely  twenty  kno«-n  from  the 
former,  yet  the  A-tun-tzu  district  is  much  more 
lofty,  is  much  better  known  and  much  easier  to 
explore  minutely.  Also  there  is  a  choice  of 
climates,  moist  or  dry,  according  as  one  travels 
west  or  east  from  A-tim-tzu.  Comparisons  are 
in  any  case  odious,  so  I  will  confine  myself  to  my 
knowledge  of  the  North-East  Frontier  Primulas, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  and  point  out  the  direction  in 
which  additions  may  be  expected. 

The  Primulas  already  known  from  the  Htawgaw 
Hills  fall  into  the  following  ten  sections  :  Obcouico- 
Listeri,  Nivalis,  Petiolaris,  Sonchifolia,  Cande- 
labra, MoUis,  Bella,  Omphalogramma,  Yuunan- 
eosis,  Denticulata.  We  may  note  the  absence  of 
.  such  typical  Yunnan  sections  as  Suffriticosa 
(P.  redolens,  &c.),  Auriculata  (P.  conspersa  &c.), 
Amethystina  (P.  brevifolia,  &c.),  Dryadifolia 
(P.  philoresia,  &c.),  and  Soldanelloides  (P.  spicata, 
&c.)  As  regards  Suffriticosa,  these  plants  are 
practically  confined  to  limestone,  of  which  there 
is  little  enough  in  the  Htawgaw  Hills,  and  that 
not  at  high  altitudes.  In  fact,  the  rock  is  nearly 
all  granite,  perhaps  the  most  poverty-stricken  of 
all  in  alpines. 

Which,  if  any,  of  these  Primulas  are  peculiar 
to,  or  even  typical  of,  the  North-East  Frontier  it 
would  not  at  present  be  easy  to  say.  But  every- 
thing points  to  a  considerable  increase  in  certain 
sections  as  we  go  northwards.     Having  regard  to 


the  climate  and  the  consequent  development  of 
alpine  meadow  at  intermediate  altitudes  (o.oooft. 
to  ri,oooft.),  it  would  be  surprising  if  we  did  not 
come  across  more  species  of  Omphalogramma, 
Candelabra  and  Sikkimensis  Primulas.  Similarly, 
as  regards  the  enormous  forest  area,  we  are  quite 
likely  to  find  more  Obcouico-Listeri  species ; 
possibly  also  Sonchifolia  will  yield  more  forest 
species,  this  being  a  typical  Yunnan  section  with 
no  known  species  in  the  Himalaya.  Mollis,  too, 
has  only  a  single  Himalayan  representative 
(P.  mollis  itself)  as  against  four  from  Western 
China,  so  that  here,  too,  we  may  find  more  species. 
For  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  North-East 
Frontier  ranges  are  likely  to  prove  more  closely 
akin  to  North-West  Yunnan  in  their  alpine  flora 
than  to  the  Himalaya. 

As  regards  the  alpine  sections.  Bella,  Nivalis,  &c., 
the  mountains  increase  in  altitude  as  %ve  go  north- 
wards, so  that  new  species  of  these  may  be  found 
and  other  sections  appear.  But  what  is  really 
wanted  on  the  North-East  Frontier  is  a  limestone 
range  of  commanding  altitude.  When  that  is 
discovered  we  may  hope  to  find  Primulas.  We 
require  to  go  nearly  150  miles  north  of  the  Htawgaw 
Hills  before  a  permanent  snow  mountain  is  found. 
Several  of  the  Htawgaw  Primulas  are  new  species, 
e.g.,  Primula  corj-phasa  and  P.  sriophila  (Bella), 
a  Primula  closely  allied  to  P.  sonchifolia,  and 
P.  fragilis  (Yunnanensis),  all  of  which  I  discovered 
in  1914.  Others  were  known  from  the  adjacent 
region  of  Yunnan  before  they  were  found  on  the 
North-East  Frontier,  e.g.,  P.  Beesiana,  P.  helodoxa 
and  P.  limnoica. 

For  our  present  purpose  we  may  conveniently 
class  them  in  three  groups,  (r)  Those  found  in  the 
shade  of  the  forests  ;  (2)  Those  found  in  open 
meadows  within  the  forest  belt  ;  and  (3)  Alpine 
Primulas. 

To  group  I  belong  the  four  Obconico-Listeri 
species,  the  two  Sonchifolias,  Primula  seclusa 
(Mollis),  P.  praticola  (Farinosa),  and  P.  fragilis 
(Yunnanensis),  a  total  of  nine.  To  group  2 
belong  Primula  Beesiana  and  P.  helodoxa  (Can- 
delabra) and  P.  limnoica  (Denticulata),  total  three  ; 
and  to  group  3  belong  the  remainder,  namely. 
Primula  sciophila  and  P.  coryphaea  (Bella),  P. 
Delavayi  and  another  Omphalogramma,  two 
species  of  the  Nivalis  type,  and  one  of  the  Can- 
delabra type,  total  seven.  I  will  deal  with  these  in 
order. 

(i)  Forest  Primulas. — These  are  found  between 
7,000  feet  and  ir.ooo  feet  altitude,  the  Obconico- 
Listeri  type  occurring  lowest  of  all.  The  first 
a  variety  of  P.  obconica,  has  umbels  of  milk  white, 
slightly  nodding  flowers,  with  sulphur  eye  ;  it 
grows  in  social  colonies,  on  wet  slate  rocks  over 
which  water  is  sliding,  being  found  with  Chirita 
pumila.  The  two  together  form  an  attractive 
combination  ;  height  of  flowering  stems  9  inches 
to  12  inches.  It  is  found  only  in  the  deep  shade 
of  the  forest,  at  about  7,000  feet  or  rather  lower, 
and  seems  to  be  confined  to  a  single  range  between 
the  plains  of  the  Irrawaddy  and  the  mountainous 
frontier.  Here  it  is  a  poor  seeder,  but  in  any  case 
it  is  not  likely  to  prove  hardy  in  England,  though 
one  can  never  tell.  Nevertheless,  it  is  an  attractive 
species.  I  first  foimd  it  in  1914.  It  was  then  not 
a  common  plant.  When  I  passed  that  way  again 
five  years  later  it  had  thoroughly  established  itself 
along  the  road.  It  grew  in  numerous  gullies  lower 
down  on  either  side  of  the  pass,  where  I  had  not 
previously  noticed  it,  and  in  larger  colonies ; 
probably  for  every  plant  I  saw  of  it  in  igii  I  saw 
ten  in  1919.  It  was,  in  fact,  thoroughly  at  home, 
and  even  the  ubiquitous  Chirita  pmnila  could  not 
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curb  its  expansion.  This  was  the  more  surprising' 
because,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  it  seemed 
to  be  a  poor  seeder.  Probably  the  colonies  spread 
by  vegetative  means. 

To  digress  for  a  moment,  this  question  of 
hardiness  in  England  is  a  difiicult  one,  but  it  is 
highly  probable  that  plants  from  the  North-East 
Frontier  ranges  will  show  themselves  more  amenable 
to  our  English  climate  than  those  from  some  of  the 
Yunnan  ranges — particularly  the  rather  arid 
ranges  east  of  the  Mekong,  or  even,  north  of 
latitude  28°,  east  of  the  Salween.  The  fact  is, 
hardiness  is  a  whimsical  property  which  seems  to 
be  bound  up  with  the  constitution  of  the  particular 
plant.  It  is  inherent,  not  altogether  dependent  on 
external  conditions.  No  doubt  other  things  being 
equal,  a  plant  from  a  higher  altitude  is  more  likely 
to  prove  hardy  in  England  than  one  from  a  lower 
altitude.     But  that  is  not  the  whole  story. 

Of  two  plants  from  the  same  altitude  one  will 
prove  hardy  in  England,  the  other  will  not.  People 
talk  as  though  plants  from  the  latitude  of  the 
Htawgaw  Hills  cannot  be  hardy  in  England,  unless- 
they  come  from  over  12,000  feet.  (The  latitude 
of  the  Htawgaw  Hills  is  26°  N.,  which  is  a  deTtee 
north  of  T'eng-yueh,  in  Yunnun).  But  consider. 
Plants  from  10,000  feet  and  over  in  the  Htawgaw 
Hills  are  buried  under  snow  for  at  least  four  months, 
in  the  year.  That  is  to  say,  throughout  the  winter 
they  are  subjected  to  no  vicissitudes  of  climate. 
The  weather  can  be  anything  it  likes  outside — 
these  plants  are  simply  not  in  the  picture.  Far 
otherwise  is  it  in  England.  Therefore,  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  believe  that  plants  from  8,000  feet 
to  10,000  feet,  which  are  not  so  thoroughly  snowed 
under,  will  do  at  least  as  well  in  our  own  country— 
probably  better.  Time  will  show,  and  justifv 
my  optimism,  or  prove  me  a  false  prophet.  The 
fact  is,  we  can  only  tell  by  trial,  gradually  elimi- 
nating those  plants  from  our  gardens,  however  good, 
which  will  not  stand  the  vagaries  of  our  climate. 
There  are  plenty  more  to  take  the  place  of  those 
we  reject. 

Two  other  species  of  the  Obconico-Listeri  type 
(neither  of  them  seen  in  flower)  I  found  at  7.000  feet 
to  8,000  feet  elevation  in  a  guUey  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  forest.  They  grew  side  by  side  on  the  clayey- 
banks  within  splash  of  the  stream,  one  extending 
from  their  common  meeting  groimd  upwards,  the 
other  downwards  ;  so  that  at  their  limits  only  one 
species  was  found.  The  former  possessed  the  usual 
rosette  of  petiolate  leaves,  dark  green,  glabrous  and 
polished,  more  or  less  orbicular  to  reniform.  It 
sent  up  umbels  on  stalks  6  inches  to  9  inches  high, 
the  umbels  being  usually  four  to  six  flowered ; 
sometimes  leafy  bracts  developed  in  the  umbel. 
The  seeds  are  washed  out  of  the  open  capsules  by 
rain  as  soon  as  the  membrane,  which  spreads 
across  the  cup-shaped  calyx,  splits.  Consequently, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  collect  ripe  seeds  ;  probably 
also  the  seeds  are  not  long  lived. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  remarked  that  the  seeds  can- 
only  be  carried  down  the  gulley — never  up  it. 
Probably  these  spceies  would  be  hardy  in  some  parts- 
of  England  at  least.  F.  Kingdon  W" ard. 


IN  FLOWER  AT   TORQUAY 

Eucalyptus  Globulus. — A  very  handsome  tree,, 
comparatively  yoimg,  nearly,  if  not  quite,  40  feet 
high  and  evidently  quickly  grown,  is  just  com- 
mencing to  flower.  Other  trees,  I  am  told,  are 
flowering,  but  this  is  the  only  fine  tree  I  have  seen. 
It  struck  me  first  of  all  last  October,  when  the 
buds  now  opening  were  already  conspicuous  j 
and  as  they  were  of  large  size,  the  question  of 
doubt  then  was  when  they  would  open.  Of  the 
identity  of  this  tree  there  can  be  no  doubt,  because 
of   the   characteristic  juvenile  foliage   on   one   or 
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two  new  growths  being  made  low  down.  This 
tree  is  without  any  special  protection  or  advantage 
of  position.  On  tjie  Rock  Walk  is  an  apparently 
very  similar  tree,  but  which  must  be  different. 
It  is  in  much  earlier  bud,  and  the  buds  are  green, 
not  at  all  glaucous,  as  were  those  of  E.  Globulus 
seven  or  eight  mouths  ago.  The  flowers,  it  will 
bo  remembered,  are  white. 

Cordyline  australis. — The  interest  of  this 
somewhat  strange-looliing  tree  for  an  English 
climate  is  now  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fine  masses 
of  inflorescence.  In  some  cases  the  entire  mass 
is  white,  while  in  tlie  majority  there  is  a  cast  of 
purple,  due  to  the  unopened  buds  and  to  the  stems 
of  the  inflorescence.  In  spite  of  this  difference  in 
flower  and  with  the  difference  in  foliage,  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  make  out  that  there  is  more  than 
one  species.  The  difference  in  foliage  consists 
in  length  and  width,  but  this  may  be  due  to  degree 
of  vigour  and  age. 

Diplacus  glutinosus.— For  garden  purposes 
I  prefer  not  to  call  this  Mimulus  (which  in  a  high 


common  pink,  a  deep  red  and  occasionally  the 
white  form.  The  deep  red  and  the  pink  often 
grow  together,  apparently  without  crossing  to 
produce    intermediates.     Rocks    above    the    Rock 


Walk,  railway  cnibaukme'its  and  the  tops  of 
walls  arc  now,  in  the  second  week  of  June,  gaily 
ornamented  by  masses  of  this  plant. 

R.  Irwin  Lynch,  V.M.H. 


NEW     AND     RARE     PLANTS 


AWARDS    OF    MERIT. 

Delphinium  Blue  Bird.— The  best  attributes 
of  the  garden  Delphinium — colour,  elegance  and 
spire-like  form — are  epitomised  in  this  excellent 
novelty,  which  must  be  regarded  as  a  useful 
addition  to  a  group  already  rich  in  beauty  and 
variety.  A  tall-habited  plant,  the  flowers  are 
easily  disposed,  freedom  and  continuity  of  flowering 
being  marked  by  many  spikelets.  The  colour  is 
intense  Gentian  blue.  From  Messrs.  R.  Tucker 
and  Sons,  Oxford. 

Delphinium  Pannonia. — A  novelty  having 
flowers  of  an  intense  blue  colour,  if  rather  crowded 


Sweet  Pea  Mildred  Howard. — a  good  novelty 
with  flowers  of  large  size,  pink  with  salmon  and 
apricot  marking  it  well,  h'rom  Mr.  Robert 
Wriglit,  Formby. 

Sweet  Pea  Le  Mahdi. — A  novelty  of  exceptional 
merit  and  distinction.  The  standards  are  of  a 
reddish,  lustrous  purple  colour  ;  the  wings  violet 
with  shading  of  deep  heliotrope.  The  effect  is- 
quite  remarkable.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Ireland 
and  Hitchcock,  Marks  Tey,  Essex. 

Gaillardia  Downer's  Double.^The  flowers  are 
semi-double,  large  in  size,  rich  golden  colour 
with  crimson  near  the  disc,   and  with  the  fluted 


Rose  Mrs.  Carnock   Sawday. 


Delphinium  Blue  Bird. 
THREE     NEW     PLANTS     TO     GAIN     AWARDS     OF     MERIT. 


Carnation  New   White  Clove. 


botanical  sense  I  believe  it  really  is),  because  on 
reading  Diplacus,  the  old  name,  we  are  aware 
at  once  that  the  kind  spoken  of  is  shrubby  and 
hard-wooded.  I  make  this  note  because  I  have 
never  seen  it  flowering  so  freely  as  just  now  on  the 
wall  of  a  house,  where  no  doubt  it  is  quite  hardy. 
The  flowers  are  quite  those  of  a  Mimulus,  but 
unspotted. 

Myoporum  laetum. — Remarkable  as  the  leaves 
of  this  shrub  are  for  their  large  translucent  glands, 
it  is  rarely  found  except  in  a  botanic  garden, 
and  also  rarely  in  outdoor  collections  of  the  very 
mild  parts  of  the  country.  Here  it  is  now  flowering 
on  the  Rock  Walk,  but  the  flowers,  though  not 
very  small,  are  inconspicuous  owing  to  pale 
creamy  colour  and  pale  markings. 

Olearia  macrodonta. — This  shrub  is  very 
effective  on  the  Rock  Walk.  It  is  hardy  even  at 
Cambridge,  but  is  much  less  effective  than  in  this 
case.  If  selection  must  be  made,  it  is  much  to 
be  preferred  here  to  0.  Haastii. 

Centranthus  ruber. — If  called  uptfn  to  point 
out  the  most  generally  effective  plant  in  flower, 
this  I  think  must  be  mentioned.     It  occurs  in  the 


on  the  spikes.  As  shown,  the  variety  was  of 
dwarf  habit,  3J  feet  or  thereabouts.  Shown  by 
.Messrs.   R.  H.   Bath,  Limited,  Wisbech. 

Rose  Mrs.  Carnocli  Sawday  (H.T.). — A  novelty 
full  of  beauty  and  of  much  promise.  Firm 
leathery  foliage,  strong  reddish  stems  and  self- 
supporting  peduncles  mark  it  well,  great  length 
and  excellent  form  characterising  a  variety  whose 
flowers  are  delightfully  fragrant.  The  colour  is 
Carnation  pink.  We  think  highly  of  this  new- 
comer.    Shown  by  Mr.   Flisha  Hicks,  Twyford. 

Carnation  New  White  Clove. — Rich  Clove 
fragrance,  purity,  excellent  petal  form  and  flower 
fulness  are  outstanding  features  in  this  variety, 
which  is  also  possessed  of  the  old  crimson  Clove 
strength  of  stem.  Its  petal  quality,  too,  is  of 
a  high  order  of  merit.  From  Mr.  James  Douglas, 
Great  Bookham. 

Pyracantha  Yunnanense  var.  Warley. — .K 
graceful  habited  form,  the  4  feet  to  5  feet  long, 
somewhat  arching  branches  crowded  with  clusters 
of  white  flowers  throughout  their  length.  These 
are  succeeded  by  orange  fruits  in  autumn.  From 
Miss  Ellen  Willmott,  Warley. 


florets  which  go  to  make  a  rather  striking  whole. 
Exhibited  by  Mr.  Downer,  Chichester. 

FIRST-CLASS    CERTIFICATE. 

Laelio-Cattleya  Mrs.  Willoughby  Pemberton 

(L.-C.  Baroness  Emma  x  I,.-C.  Eximea). — From 
every  standpoint  a  really  remarkable  novelty,. 
the  flowers  having  a  spread  of  some  8  inches, 
the  petals  being  some  4  inches  in  width.  The 
predominant  colour  of  the  petals  is  mauve,  their 
fine  expanse  and  ovate  outline  showing  to- 
advantage.  The  frontal  portion  of  the  lip  is- 
intense  purple ;  the  yellowish  throat  heavily 
lined  with  crimson.  A  plant  of  exceptional' 
vigour  was  shown.  From  Baron  Bnmo  Schr  oeder,  - 
Englefield  green  (Orchid  grower,  Mr.  Shill). 


The  Hampton  Court  Vine. — We  learn  that  the 
gigantic  Vine  at  Hampton  Court  is  bearing  over 
r,ooo  bunches  of  Grapes  this  year,  but  we  imder- 
stand  that  only  half  that  number  will  be  left  to 
mature.  The  Vine,  which  is  a  Black  Hamburgh,- 
was  planted  in  176S. 
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Three      Rhododendron      Species     New     to 

Cultivation 


R.    SOULIEI. 

Two  forms  of  Rhododendron  Souliei  are  in  culti- 
vation, one  with  delicate  rose  flowers,  the  other 
with  white  blossom,  which  presumably  will  be 
distinguished  as  the  variety  album.  With  its 
glaucous,  heart-shaped  leaves  and  saucer-shaped 
flowers  R.  Souliei  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  and 
charming  of  all  evergreen  Rhododendrons.     Seeds 


their  Coombe  Wood  Nursery  at  Kingston  Hill, 
one  of  which,  known  as  No.  1867  Wilson- Veitch, 
supplied  the  spray  forming  the  accompanying 
illustration.  This  plant  may  also  be  growing 
in  some  gardens  as  R.  Faberii,  with  which  Wr. 
Wilson's  plant  was  at  first  WTongly  identified. 
It  is  a  robust  growing  species,  with  large,  broadly 
ovate  or  obovate  leaves  up  to  7  inches  or  more 
in  length  and  3  inches  to  3J  inches  broad.     The 


those  most  prone  to  black  spot,  while  some  of  the 
most  fragile  of  Teas  are  seldom  troubled  by  it. 
This  fact  would  seem  to  lend  colour  to  the  theory 
that  the  fungus  must  have  a  well  stocked  feeding 
ground,  and  only  finds  a  satisfactory  host  in  a 
thick,  fleshy  leaf,  into  the  ample  tissues  of  which 
the  minute,  but  treacherous,  threads  can  spread 
themselves.  Take,  for  instance,  that  vigorous 
and  lari;e-leaved  Rose  Juliet.  It  is  very  liable 
to  suffer  from  black  spot.  Quite  a  number  of 
the  modern  race  known  as  Pernettiana  Roses, 
which  have  particularly  handsome,  thick  and 
glossy  foliage,  are  almost  hopeless  in  many  gardens, 
because  before  half  the  summer  is  through  black 


R.   Souliei. 


ripen  freely  on  cultivated  plants,  and  as  flowering 
may  be  expected  in  from  three  to  four  years,  this 
should  soon  be  a  popular  plant  with  cultivators 
of  choice  shrubs  who  have  in  their  domain  the 
apparently  necessary  cool  and  half-shaded  con- 
ditions for  its  successful  cultivation.  The  flower- 
ing season  is  late  April  and  the  first  half  of  May. 
First  introduced  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson  in  1905, 
R.  Souliei  is  a  common  plant  near  Tatien-lu  in 
Western  China  at  from  9,000  feet  to  10,000  feet 
elevation. 

R.    SARGENTIANUM. 

This  alpine  Rhododendron  was  found  by  Mr. 
E.  H.  Wilson  grooving  on  cliffs  at  Washan  in 
Western  S^echuan  when  collecting  on  behalf  of 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  in  July,  1903,  and  again 
during  1908  and  1910  at  Mupin  in  the  same 
province.  Mr.  Wilson  describes  R.  Sargentianum 
as  a  small,  much-branched,  upright-growing 
shrub  I  foot  to  2  feet  high,  with  small  aromatic 
leaves  under  i  inch  in  length  and  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  wide.  The  clusters  of  small  pale  yellow 
flowers  are  borne  in  late  April  or  early  May, 
several  together  at  the  ends  of  the  previous  season's 
shoots.  The  best  method  of  increase  is  to  grow  a 
plant  or  two  in  a  greenhouse,  the  young  shoots 
of  which  root  freely  under  a  bell-glass.  For  the 
rock  garden  R.  Sargentianum  should  prove  an 
excellent  companion  plant  to  R.  impeditum,  R. 
intricatum  and  R.  flavidum. 

Ri   PRATTIIi 

For  the  introduction  of  this  distinct  Chinese 
Rhododendron  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  H. 
Wilson,  who  first  sent  home  seeds  to  Messrs. 
James    Veitch    in    190-4.     Plants    were    raised    in 


R.   Sargentianum. 
THREE     NEW     RHODODENDRONS. 

thick,  leathery  leaves  are  dark  green  above  with 
a  more  or  less  thick  tomentum  on  the  underside. 
As  the  illustration  suggests,  the  flowers,  eight 
to  twelve  or  more  in  number,  opening  early  in 
May,  are  rather  closely  arranged  in  a  compact 
head.  The  five-lobed  white  flowers  are  bell- 
shaped,  with  a  dark  blotch  at  the  base.  This 
species  is  named  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Pratt,  who. 
together  with  Pere  Soulie  and  Mr.  Wilson,  collected 
specimens  of  this  distinct  Rhododendron  in 
Western  Szechuan,  where  it  is  described  as  a 
common  woodland  shrub.  The  plant  supplying 
the  spray  illustrated  is  3  feet  high,  and  thrives 
better  in  partial  shade  than  other  plants  of  the 
same  species  in  more  exposed  positions.        A.  O. 


Enemies    and   Diseases  of 
Roses 

(Continued  frcm  page  29r). 

Black  Spot  Disease. — .\lthough  more  Roses 
are  attacked  by  mildew  than  by  any  other  fungoid 
disease,  it  is  a  far  less  serious  menace  than  black 
spot  (Actinonema  rosae),  for  the  former  may  be 
held  in  check  by  the  timely  application  of  simple 
remedies,  but  black  spot  is  an  extremely  difficult 
fimgus  to  deal  with,  and  some  varieties  of  Roses 
are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  this  disease.  It  is 
nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  since  black  spot  was 
first  identified  and  written  about  in  this  countrj-, 
but  it  is  within  the  last  twenty  years  that  it  has 
become  so  virulent  as  to  rank  among  the  most 
destructive  of  the  enemies  of  Roses.  A  strange 
feature  is  that  some  of  the  Roses  that  have  the 
largest   and   most   substantial  foliage   are   among 


R.    Prattii. 


spot  has  almost  denuded  them  of  leaves.  For  a 
long  time  all  efforts  to  find  an  effective  remedy 
or  a  useful  deterrent  seemed  to  be  in  vain,  but 
latterly  our  chemists  have  made  good  progress, 
and  there  are  preparations  on  the  market  which 
do  hold  the  fungus  in  check  to  a  considerable 
degree.  Among  the  earliest  of  remedies  tried 
was  sulphur,  but  while  this  is  decidedly  antagonistic 
to  the  development  of  fungus,  it  is  not  really 
powerful  enough  to  destroy  black  spot.  Sulphide 
of  potassium  is  much  more  effective,  and  if  used 
at  frequent  intervals  before  the  spores  get  a  chance 
of  establishing  themselves  on  the  young  foliage, 
even  susceptible  varieties  may  be  kept  clear  of 
the  disease.  One  mistake  of  the  earlier  com- 
batants was  that  they  confined  themselves  to 
spring  and  summer  spraying,  and  often  indeed 
postponed  their  efforts  until  the  spots  were  actually 
visible  on  the  young  foliage.  Close  observation 
of  an  infested  plant  will  show  that  by  the  time  a 
leaf  has  begun  to  lose  its  colour  and  life,  which  it 
does  soon  after  the  unsightly  spots  become  notice- 
able, the  fungus  has  run  down  to  the  bark  of  the 
young  stems,  and  before  long  discoloured  blotches 
will  appear  on  the  bark.  Here  it  is  that  the  fruits 
which  contain  the  spores  will  develop,  and  the 
later  productions  will  remain  dormant  on  the 
stems  throughout  the  winter.  From  personal 
experiment  I  have  fotmd  that  a  winter  spraying 
with  a  good  Bordeaux  mixture,  at  about  half  the 
strength  generally  used  for  spraying  fruit  trees, 
prevents  the  dormant  spores  from  becoming 
active.  I  have  had  plants  which  early  in  autumn 
were  leafless,  and  after  a  couple  of  winter  sprayings 
with  the  copper  sulphate  mixture  they  have  started 
away  clean  in  spring,  and  have  been  kept  clean 
thenceforward  by  an  occasional  spraying  with 
sulphide  of  potassiiun.     It  remains   to   be  added 
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that  wherever  black  spot  is  present  it  is  essential 
to  watch  closely  for  all  withering  leaves,  and  to 
remove  and  burn  them  instead  of  allowing  them 
to  remain  on  the  ground.  Another  wise  plan  is 
to  prune  hard  back  all  bushes  that  have  been 
affected,  and  burn  all  the  prunings. 

Rose-Leaf  Scorch. — This  is  another  fungus, 
scientilically  named  Septoria  rosa?,  which  manifests 
itself  in  the  form  of  blotches  somewhat  after  the 
style  of  the  foregoing,  but  covering  a  larger  and 
more  irregular  area,  and  of  a  lighter  colour.  In 
the  earlier  stages,  in  fact,  the  patches  are  of  a 
yellowish  hue,  changing  as  they  develop  to  brown 
with  an  almost  black  margin.  The  threads  of 
this  fungus  get  right  into  the  tissues  and  substance 
of  the  leaf,  arresting  circulation  and  respiration, 
with  the  result  that  patches  of  the  leaf  shrivel 
up  and  frequently  drop  away,  leaving  the  foliage 
perforated  with  holes.  The  same  curative  measures 
as  recommended  for  black  spot  will  prove  effective 
in  the  case  of  leaf  scorch,  and  it  is  just  as  essential 
to  use  the  winter  wash.  Leaf  scorch  is  very 
commonly  met  with  among  wild  Roses,  the 
Penzance  Briars  and  the  Polyanthas.  Where  a 
garden  is  surrounded  by  hedges  it  is  advisable 
to  give  an  eye  to  these,  as  it  may  easily  happen 
that  a  wild  Briar  infested  with  Septoria  rosiB 
may  form  a  breeding  ground  from  whence  spores 
will  reach  the  Roses  in  the  garden.  Still  another 
fungus  that  may  almost  be  grouped 
with  the  two  already  mentioned  is 

Rose  Rust  (Phragmidium  sub- 
corticatum).  —  This  rust  is  a  bright 
orange  colour,  and  the  leaves  when 
once  attacked  quickly  become  pow- 
dered all  over  with  the  bright 
coloured  fungus  and  spores.  The 
same  rust  is  very  prevalent  upon 
Blackberries,  and  it  has  often  been 
introduced  to  Rose  gardens  through 
the  medium  of  the  American  garden 
varieties  of  the  Blackberry.  Copper 
sulphate  in  winter  is  again  a  useful 
antidote,  and  in  summer  a  lime 
-sulphur  spray  will  remove  the  fungus, 
although,  of  course,  it  renders  the 
plants  unsightly  and  ruins  opening 
blooms.  P.   P.  N. 

{To  be  continued). 


wall  hung  with  rosy  purple  Aubrictia  made  a  most 
attractive  picture  as  seen  from  one  end  of  the  path. 
There  was  the  right  warmtk  in  both  orange  and 
purple  to  make  them  harmoiise.  My  friend 
called  it  "Winter  Wallflower" — but  I  saw  it 
at  the  end  of  May  and  it  looked  like  lasting  some 
time  longer. 

Veronica  Hulkeana. — .A.  sluub  for  a  south  wall, 
covered  in  May  with  long,  loosely  formed  branching 
spravs  of  small  pale  lilac  flowers  in  pointed  clusters. 
(Botanists,  please  excuse  the  very  unscientific 
description,  but  I  am  an  amateur  writing  for  those 
as  amateurish  as  myself  on  the  look-out  for  plants 
worth  growing.)  This  Veronica,  the.i,  is  extremely 
graceful  and  decorative  and  much  to  be  desired, 
though  possibly  hardy  only  in  the  South  and  West. 

Solanum  crispum. — Trained  against  the  south 
gable  of  a  grey  stone  house,  it  had  covered  the 
wall  right  up  to  the  eaves  with  a  mass  of  blue, 
or  bluish  mauve,  for  it  is  a  softer  warmer  colour 
than  its  near  neighbour  on  the  same  house, 
Ceanothus  azureus.  This,  by  the  way,  looks 
best  on  a  dull  red  brick  wall,  where  I  saw  it  the 
same  day  covered  with  blue,  and  evidently  much 
beloved  by  bees,  which  literally  swarmed  on  it 
for  the  pollen.  Rosa  sinica  Anemone  was  flowering 
on  the  red  wall,  too,  but  I  should  like  to  have 
moved  it  to  the  grey  house  to  "keep  company" 
with  the  Solanum,  which  is  really  a  gem. 


Good  Plants  Seen  in  the 
West  Country  in   Spring 

Clematis  calycina,  syn.  balearica 

(the    Fern-leafed    Clematis). — Flowers 

of  a  creamy  primrose  colour   sparsely 

dotted    with     crimson'      about      the 

size    of    montana    and    produced     in 

clusters.     Foliage   deeply   cut.      A     very    pretty 

thing    and  when  I  saw  it  in  late  March  I  Avas  told 

it  had  been  flowering  continuously  from  the  middle 

of  January  against  a  south  wall. 

Salix  vitellina  peadula. — A  beautiful  tree  for 
specimen  planting  by  the  waterside.  The  loig 
floati  1^  straids  are  delightfully  soft  a.id  feathery, 
and  in  their  spring  dress  of  pale  yellowish  green, 
most  effective.  As  Tulipa  vitellina  is  to  the  May 
Tulips,  so  apparently  is  Salix  vitellina  to  the 
Willows,  although  I  do  not  quite  understand  if 
vitellina  here  means  only  "of  a  delicate  colour" 
(or  life),  or  definitely  pale  yellow.  Poised  on  the 
edge  of  a  lake  in  early  April,  it  might  have  been 
some  water  sprite  drjing  her  long  flaxen  hair  in 
the  sun  and  trying,  Narcissus-like,  to  see  her 
reflection  in  the  water. 

Cheiranthus  Pamela  Pershouse. — A  wonderful 
deep  orange  perennial  Wallflower.  Some  half  a 
dozen  plants  along  the  top  of  a  long,  low  retaining 


an  inch  and  a  hilf  long,  of  intensely  double  pure 
white  flowers.  Another  of  Mr.  Ballard's  hidden 
treasures. 

Of  1  truth  I  took  "  the  friendly  road"  when  all 
unwittingly  and  unknown  I  strayed  into  that 
Herefordshire  garden  and  found  a  kindred  spirit 
— nay  spirits — for  later,  with  the  lady  of  the  house, 
we  talked  flowers  round  the  pleasant  open-air 
tea  table,  to  the  accompaniment  of  such  butter 
and  such  cream  !  And  I  was  bidden  return  in 
"Aster"  time,  when  they  would  really  have 
something  good  to  show  me.  But  are  not  some 
twenty  or  thirty  Colwall  beauties  now  on  their 
trial  at  Wisley  ? 

"Is  it  s>  small  a  thing 
To  have  enjoyed  the  sun. 
To  have  lived  light  in  spring?" 
AUrincham.  W.  D 


LAMIA— A   NEW    ROSE 

This  Hybrid  Tea,  placed  on  the  market  in  igiS  by 
Mr.  Walter  Easlea,  of  Eastwood  Nursery,  Leigh- 
onSea,  Essex,  was  the  first  Rose  to  bloom  in  my 
amateur  test  garden,  and  judging  by  its  promise 
of  growth  and  bloom  there  is  no  doubt  the  gold 
medal  awarded  to  it  by  the  National 
Rose  Society  judges  is  well  merited. 

Both  foliage  and  flowers  are  of  the 
Joseph  Hill  type,  but  the  colour  of 
the  bloom  is  a  deeper  and  reddish 
orange,  not  unlike  Old  Gold.  The 
foliage  is  very  dark  bronze,  reddish  at 
first,  but  turning  to  dark  green  as  it 
ripens. 

It  is  a  decidedly  early  bloomer, 
very  fragrant,  and  will  be  a  splendid 
addition  to  our  bedding  Roses ;  a 
mass  of  twenty  or  thirty  plants 
together  would  be  a  wonderful  sight. 
When  disbudded  the  blooms  are 
strong  enough  for  the  exhibition  box, 
and  it  must  also  be  tried  as  a 
standard.  Decidedly  a  new  Rose 
worth  growing,  and  for  everybody's 
garden.  Herbert  L.  Wettern. 


The    Best    of    the 
CEnotheras 

(E.    MARGINATA. 


VERONICA  HULKEANA,   A  GRACEFUL  AND   DECORATIVE  SHRUB 


Polemonium    caeruleum    x    foliosissimum. — 

Working  originally,  I  believe,  on  the  old  flavum, 
Mr.  Ballard  has  here  evolved  a  beautiful  plant. 
Very  large  flowers  of  an  intense  soft  blue  with 
yellow  anthers  give  it  a  distinction  that  is  certain 
to  attract  many  admirers  when  shown  in  London. 
I  am  often  told  that  I  have  an  eye  for  the  best 
in  everything  (but,  alas!  no  Fortunatus'  p\u:f.el. 
That  patch  of  blue  drew  me  at  once  from  the  far 
side  of  the  garden.  Flowering  in  May,  before  tlie 
Campanulas  like  grandis  and  persicifolia  arc 
showing  c>lour,  it  will  be  most  useful  in  the 
border.  I  believe  Mr.  Ballard  dreams  of  a  rose 
pink  one,  too,  but  I  should  be  content  could 
mv  "ladder"  of  dreams  be  his  beautiful  strain 
of  blue. 

Iberis  sempervirens  D.-plena  "Improved" 
(for  want  of  a  better  name). — A  double  white 
perennial  Candytuft  of  superlatively  excellent 
quality,  with  Stock-like  spikes,  from  an  inch  to 


To  be  worthy  of  being  acclaimed 
the  best  of  a  race  so  rich  in 
beautiful  species  suggests  a  distinc- 
tion of  no  mean  measure ;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  many  who  know  the  subject  of 
this  note  will  find  fault  with  me  for  giving  it 
first  place.  There  may  be  other  species  which 
come  near  to  rivalling  the  splendour  of 
CE.  marginata,  but  none  can  attain  to  the  spotless 
purity,  none  can  quench  the  wonderful  fragrance, 
nor  approach  the  silken  delicacy  of  this  exquisite 
flower. 

Though  the  blossoming  season  of  CE.  marginata 
extends  from  June  to  autumn,  the  flowers,  as 
a  rule,  open  singly  in  succession.  Every  evening 
when  the  sun  is  lowering,  the  ruddy  calyx,  held 
upright  upon  a  perianth  tube  some  8  inches  in 
length,  throws  back  its  splitting  segments  and 
a  new  flower  is  born  ;  every  morning  a  fresh  bud 
is  thrust  up  to  take  the  place  of  the  blossom 
that  is  fading  in  a  tender  radiance  of  pink. 
These  blooms  are  about  4  inches  across.  The 
petals,  broad  and  overlapping,  are  of  that  quality 
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of  whiteness  which  defies  description,  the  only 
whiteness  that  one  can  associate  with  a  texture 
so  fragile  and  so  fleeting.  At  the  base  of  this 
immaculate  corolla  is  a  gurdle  of  vivid  green, 
out  of  which  rises  the  long,  four-pointed  stigma 
and  its  eight  anthers  in  pale  yellow,  all  of  which, 
soon  after  the  opening  of  the  flower,  become  laced 
together  by  little  chains  of  gold. 

If  a  mature  bud  of  CE.  marginata  is  cut  in  the 
late  afternoon,  brought  into  a  cool  room  and 
placed  in  water,  you  may  see  the  whole  miracle 
of  its  awakening  unfolded  in  a  few  minutes, 
see  the  points  of  the  segments  biirst  asunder 
by  the  protruding  stigma,  and  the  wide  wings 
of  the  chalice  of  crystal  move 
outwards  with  a  steady  motion 
of  enchanting  interest  and  beauty. 
Even  before  the  flower  is  open 
the  pent-up  fragrance  will  have 
begim  to  escape,  but  no  sooner 
have  the  petals  opened  wide 
than  the  powerful,  yet  refined 
and  delicious,  scent  is  poured 
forth  with  a  prodigality  so 
abounding  that  a  single  bloom 
will  perfume  not  only  a  room, 
but  quite  a  large  garden. 

CE.  marginata  is  also  known 
as  (E.  caespitosa  and  CE.  exLmea. 
It  does  not  exceed  9  inches  in 
height,  and  the  long,  pointed 
leaves,  slightly  toothed,  rise  in 
a  tuft  from  a  central  base.  In 
early  spring  these  are  glossy, 
bright  green  and  tinted  with 
crimson,  but  by  flowering-time 
they  have  become  a  deeper  hue. 
This  species  does  not  trail  in 
the  manner  of  CE.  taraxacifolia 
and  CE.  macrocarpa,  but  it  spreads 
by  means  of  under-ground  stems 
which  send  up  little  rosettes 
of  leaves  at  some  distance  from 
the  parent  plant,  and  these 
afford  a  ready  means  of  in- 
crease. 

CE.  marginata  seems  to  be 
absolutely  hardy.  It  is  a  sun- 
lover,  despite  the  fact  that  it 
is  an  evening  bloomer,  and  it 
enjoys  a  warm,  free  soil.  At  the 
margin  of  a  border  it  will  take 
care  of  itself,  but  those  who 
may  find  its  method  of  increase 
undesirable  should  give  it  a  wide 
bed  to  itself.  At  any  rate, 
one  way  or  another,  [no  lover 
of  beautiful  flowers  can  afford  to  be  without 
a  plant  or  two.  A.  T.  Johnson. 


DAFFODIL    MEMORIES-VIII 


By 


SOMERS. 


NO  W  about  those  gi'apes  ?  Though 
between  ourselves,  Robert,  I  make  but 
little  account  of  ^sop's  "  Natural 
History."  After  all,  j?isop  was  a  slave, 
and  a  Phrj-gian  slave  at  that.  No 
doubt  in  his  wit  and  his  moral  he  always  comes  up 
to  scratch  ;  but  he  notoriously  twists  facts  to  suit 
his  purposes,  and  when  he  meddles  with  zoologj' 
fand  he  seldom  does  anything  else)  he  makes 
serious   blunders  in  the  life  history  of  birds  and 


SALPIGLOSSIS    SINUATA 

Among  the  half-hardy  annuals  one  of  the  very 
finest  is  this  beautiful  Chilian  plant.  It  readily 
responds  to  good  cultivation,  when  it  grows  to  a 
height  of  4  feet  and  gives  a  grand  display  of  its 
charming  bloom.  This  is  tubular  or  trumpet 
shaped  spreading  into  five  divisions.  It  is  one 
of  the  flowers  that  is  safe  to  grow  with  the  colours 
mixed  for  though  the  colouring  ranges  through 
many  shades  of  yellow,  red  and  purple,  it  is  all 
of  a  harmonious  quality,  and  the  richness  of  the 
tinting  is  increased  by  a  deeper  veining.  It  is 
best  sown  in  heat  at  the  end  of  February  or  early 
in  March  for  planting  out  towards  the  end  of 
May.  The  seed  is  minute  and  should  be  only 
just  covered.  There  is  a  dwarf  variety,  but  the 
larger  kind,  so  admirably  shown  by  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons  at  Chelsea,  is  the  better. 


SALPIGLOSSIS     SINUATA. 

quadrupeds.  If  the  foxes  of  his  time  ate  grapes, 
and  if  they  threw  up  the  sponge  as  easily  as  he 
makes  out,  they  were  of  a  different  breed  from  the 
foxes  now  extant  in  Somerset.  I  called  your 
grapes  sour,  did  I  ?  .  Meaning  thereby  your  fine 
Trumpets  and  Leedsiis  ?  Pas  si  bite !  I  do  not 
grow  grapes  myself,  but  I  hope  I  know  fine 
Muscats  and  Alicantes  when  X  see  them,  and  I 
am  not  likely  to  underrate,  or  pretend  that  I 
underrate,  their  luscious  flavour  and  aroma  any 
more  than  I  am  to  depreciate  your  wonderful 
flowers.  But  let  me  tell  you  something — I  believe 
my  taste  is  simpler  than  yours,  less  sophisticated 
you  imderstand,  readier  to  be  content  with  small 
things.  For  instance,  since  you  have  raised  this 
question  of  grapes,  have  you  ever,  perhaps, 
tasted  the  little  "  Sweetwater,"  not  hot-house 
bred,  but  grown  in  the  open  sunshine  of  the 
vineyard  ?  The  "  Sweetwater  "  is  a  little  bladder 
of  green  transparency,  letting  the  sunlight  through 
like  a  somewhat  rare  precious  stone  which  comes 
from  Persia,  but  whose  name  for  the  moment  I 
have     forgotten — Tourmaline,     it     may     be,     or 


.Alexandrite.     Have  you  ever,  imder  a  grilling  sun 
that  has  left  your  nose  like  a  peeled  peach,  taken  a 
cluster  of  those  grapelets  from  a  coster's  wheel- 
barrow and  eaten  them  there  on  the  spot,  as  you. 
stood,  moist  and  dirty,  dissolving  in  92 '  Fahrenheit  ? 
No  ?  Then  there  is  one  poignant  experience  to  which, 
you  are  a  stranger.     Well,  you  must  enjoy  your 
Black  Hambros  as  best  you  can  and  be  thankful. 
I   assure   3'Ou,   however,   that  the   "  Sweetwater," 
bought  for  a  few  pence  per  pound,  is  no  mean  joy. 
But,      Robert,      grapes     or     no- 
grapes,  I    hope  you   do   not   think 
that   you   are   the   only   pollinator 
who    has    done    passable   work   in. 
this     imperfect     Daffodil     world  ? 
To  think  that  would  be  to  impair 
the    otherwise    admirable    balance 
of  your  character.    For,  to  mention, 
only    the     meaner     sort,    there  is- 
myself.     Am  not    I,    moi  qui  vous 
parle,   a  past  knight  of  the  brush  ? 
Have    not    I,    too,    scattered    the 
golden  dust  ?   And  created  my  Peer- 
lesses  and  Leedsiis  ?     Cki  to  !    And 
my    Barriis  ?      Go    to  !     And  had 
my  losses  ?    Go  to  !     And,  which  is 
more,  produced  my  own  Trumpets  ? 
Go    to,    go    to !       And    in     these 
"  Memories "    for    which  the  only 
virtue   claimed    is    their    puritanic 
regard  for  fact,  nothing  being  sup- 
pressed    that     ought     to      be     in 
evidence,   nothing    advanced    that 
cannot   be  supported  by  document 
or     unimpeachable     tradition,      in. 
such   "  Memories  "   as  these  would 
it  not  be  a  serious  dereliction,  nay, 
further,    would   it    not   be  running 
counter  to  all  honest  precedent,  if, 
having  Trumpets  of  my  o%vn,  I  did 
not    blow   them  ?      So,    with  what 
modesty   I   may,   I   submit  that  I, 
too,  have  crossed  and   crossed   and 
better     than     crossed,     and    have 
raised    my   seedlings  by  hundreds- 
and  tens  of  hundreds  ;  though  this 
I  am  obliged  also  to  confess,    that 
precious  few  of  them  were  any  good. 
Now      you,     no     doubt,     conduct 
operations     with     such     prescient 
skill      that       your      failures     are 
negligible.    With    me    it   was    the 
other    way.      My  failures    were    a 
arge    proportion    of    what    Captairt 
(I   think  it  is   the   Captain)    "  the 
the   hull."     On   the   other   hand, 
were    not     altogether    negligible ; 
for  successes  there  were,   that  is  to  say,   what  I 
thought    successes.     And     what     is     there     either 
successfiil  or  unsuccessful  but  thinking  makes  it 
so  ?     I    thought   I   had   successes,    and   successes, 
therefore,   1   had — a   few,   not   many.     Now   what 
makes  a  successful  seedling  ?     That  is  a  questioni 
which  it  would  please  me  much  if  you  and  I  could 
settle  between  us,  setting  out  for  the  benefit  of 
conscientious,   laborious  and  painstaking  Daffodil 
committees,  in  unambiguous  language  level  with 
the  most  homely  intelligence,  the  absolutely  last 
thing  there  is  to  say  on  this  subject.     Let  us  try. 

Any  Daffodil  that  deserves  to  survive  the  seed- 
bed ought,  I  take  it,  to  satisfy  at  least  these 
conditions  :  (i)  It  should  be  a  beautiful  flower  in 
itself,  so  that  it  is  a  delight  to  see  it  in  the  growing 
state  in  border,  grass,  wood,  or  pot,  or  as  a  cut- 
flower  in  a  vase,  or  used  in  one  of  the  many  ways 
in   which   cut-flowers   are   used  for   decoration   of 


distressingly 
Cuttle    terms 
sum-totual    of 
the    successes 
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the  person,  or  the  home,  or  the  church.  If  not 
sufficiently  good  for  these  purposes,  it  may  still 
be  worth  preserving  as  a  "  stud  "  flower,  because 
of  some  exceptionally  desirable  feature  it  may 
possess — for  something  in  its  colour,  shape,  size, 
foliage  or  constitution  which  it  may  be  deemed 
desirable  to  impart  to  other  seedlings.  This, 
however,  would  not  make  it  a  flower  for  general 
distribution.  (2)  It  must  not,  however  beautiful 
in  itself,  resemble  any  other  known  Daffodil 
so  nearly  as  to  make  it  open  to  the  charge  of 
"  too  much  alike."  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the 
besetting  weaknesses  of  hybridists  is  to  put  a 
fine  flower  on  the  market  that  is  there  already. 
In  the  Daffodil  Show  recently  held  at  Vincent 
Square  one  could  not  help  remarking  the  numerous 
repetitions  of  lime,  de  Graaff,  some  a  little  better 
than  the  mother,  some  not  quite  so  good,  all 
dififerent  from  Madame  and  from  one  another 
a  little,  but  not  enough,  so  that  you  were  constantly 
challenged  to  make  a  distinction  without  finding 
the  necessary  difference.  And  what  is  true  of 
these  pale  Trumpets  is  true  also  of  yellows  and 
bicolors,  and  of  all  classes  —  Trumpet,  Peerless, 
Leedsii,  Barrii  and  Poeticus.  (3)  A  new  Daffodil, 
to  pass  muster,  must  have  a  good  constitution  ; 
which  means  that  it  must  stand  the  test  of  several 
years'  growth  and  increase  before  its  value  can  be 
determined.  On  the  other  hand,  a  new  Daffodil, 
however  closely  it  may  resemble  a  flower  already 
in  commerce,  has  a  right  to  supersede  that  flower 
if  it  is  superior  in  some  important  point,  such  as 
vigour  of  growth,  fecundity  of  bulb  increase, 
prolific  production  of  flower,  or  immunity  from 
disease.  It  is  always  a  desirable  thing  to  supersede 
a  pretty  but  weakly  variety  bj'  an  equally  pretty 
but  stronger  variety.  Some  years  ago  there  was 
a  pretty  Peerless  of  medium  size  grown  under  the 
name  of  "  Mary  Anderson."  It  had  a  pale 
perianth  and  a  rich  orange  centre,  and  was  said 
by  some  authorities  to  be  a  single  reversion  from 
the  well  kno\vn  and  vigorous  double  Orange  Phrenix 
(Bacon  and  Eggs),  though  for  my  part  I  could 
never  quite  see  my  way  to  accept  that  account 
of  its  origin.  Anyhow,  whencesoever  derived,  it 
was  a  singularly  pretty  flower,  with,  however,  the 
fatal  defect  of  a  weak  constitution.  Now,  if  any 
skilful  pollinator  could,  by  any  process  of  cross- 
fertilisation,  have  reincarnated  "  Mary  Anderson's  " 
loveliness  in  a  vigorous  bulb  he  would  have 
deserved  well  of  universal  Daffodildom.  Possibly 
this  has  already  been  done  :  but  if  so,  I  have  not 
seen  this  Mary  Anderson  Rediviva,  though  I  have 
seen  larger  and  more  imposing  flowers  of  the  same 
complexion,  the  fine  orange  Peerless  seedlings, 
for  instance,  shown  recently  by  Mrs.  Backhouse. 

Whether  these  criteria  are  right  or  wrong, 
sufficient  or  insufficient,  they  were  those  which 
ruled  my  judgment  in  deciding  the  merits  of  my 
own  seedlings.  Some  of  these  were  decidedly 
attractive  and  different  from  other  flowers  known 
to  me.  To  these  accordingly,  thinking  this  a 
privilege  within  my  right,  I  proceeded  to  give 
names.  In  this,  I  am  now  aware,  I  was  hopelessly 
behind  the  mode.  The  chic  thing,  of  course, 
would  have  been  to  name  them  in  cypher,  to  give 
them  numbers,  %vith  occult  numerators  and  de- 
nominators like  cryptic  vulgar  fractious.  But 
the  truth  is,  if  I  must  confess  it,  that  one  of  the 
delights  I  found  in  Daffodil-breeding  lay  in  pro- 
viding such  seedlings  as  seemed  worth  while 
with  names  that  fitted  their  character — a  childish 
amusement,  I  dare  say,  like  playing  at  "  I  love 
my  love  with  a  so  and  so,  because  it  is  so  and  so." 
It  might  be  that  a  flower  suggested  some  poet's 
line  or  phrase,  as  when  I  named  a  flower  "  Dawn  " 
because  it  somehow  reminded  me  of  "  the  streaks 
that  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  East  " — 
a  pale  Trumpet  it  was,  the  progeny  of  Albicans 
and   Princeps,   I   think,   with  narrow  twisted  and 


pointed  perianth  segments  in  the  Maximus  style, 
and  a  long,  reflexed  and  flounced  trumpet  of  a 
slightly  deeper  shade,  the  edge  laced  with  green, 
both  the  lemon  and  the  green  being  shades  which 
are  sometimes  to  be  seen  streaking  the  sky  low 
down  on  the  horizon  at  sunrise  or  sunset,  but  not 
often  elsewhere.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr. 
Engleheart  or  myself  had  the  prior  right  to  this 
name — probably  Mr.  Engleheart.  Not  that  it 
matters,  since  my  "  Dawn."  for  anything  I  know- 
to  the  contrary,  is  now  with  a  myriad  other  dawns 
that  once  were  but  have  ceased  to  be.  In  Daffodil- 
raising  the  morning  is  peculiarly  the  season  ot  dis- 
covery. One  morning  I  discovered  in  my  seedling 
bed  a  handsome  jonquiloid  flower,  that  rather  took 
my  breath  away  -  two  broad  gold  pieces  twinned 
upon  a  slender  stem.  "  Oh  Gemini  I  "  thought  I  ; 
and  "  Gemini  "  it  remained,  that  is,  as  long  as  it 
did  remain,  for  though  those  Jonquil  forms  were 
interesting  and  pretty,  I  found  them  sadly  wanting 
in  stamina,  "  Silver  Cord,"  again,  was  a  pallid 
flower  that  looked  fragile  enough,  should  the  wind 
blow  upon  it  roughly,  to  snap  incontinently  off, 
as  the  psychic  cord  has  a  way  of  doing.  "  Golden 
Bowl,"  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  broad,  robust, 
somewhat  squat  flower  with  an  ampullate  trumpet 


was  a  Leedsii  of  distinguished  magnitude  and 
luminosity.  And  so  I  played  my  little  game  as 
long  as  it  was  playable,  loving  my  loves  with  a 
so  and  so  because  they  were  so  and  so.  Tried  by 
the  first  two  canons,  I  believe  my  named  seedlings 
might  have  passed  muster.  As  regards  the  third, 
I  can  say  nothing,  not  knowing  whether  any  or  ail 
of  them  stood  the  proof.  Alas !  my  pretty 
crepuscular  Dawn  and  stainless  Spica,  my 
robustious  Aldebaran  and  far-shining  Canopus, 
how  far  we  are  now  severed,  you  and  1,  "  by 
mount  and  stream  and  sea  !  "  For,  not  to  drag 
a  painful  matter  unduly  out,  there  came  one  of 
those  tides,  so  frequent  in  the  affairs  of  men,  which 
have  to  be  taken,  at  the  flood  if  you  can,  at  the  ebb 
if  you  must,  but,  anyhow,  taken — a  tide  which, 
in  this  particular  case,  cUd  not  in  any  emphatic 
sense  lead  on  to  fortune,  though  it  led  to  a  shore 
which  appeared  at  the  time  equally  remote.  Now 
when  you  are  bound  for  a  shore  attainable  only  by 
rounding  extensive  terraqueous  curves,  there  are 
certain  kinds  of  impedimenta  which,  if  you  will 
trust  one  who_Jias  tried  them,  you  will  be  wise 
to  avoid  ;  books,  for  instance,  which  are  so  heavy 
and  so  often  dull,  and  china,  which  is  so  breakable 
and    so    heartbreaking.     Daffodils,    on    the    other 
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instead  of  the  evenly  tapered  vasiform  trumpet 
of  its  parent.  Emperor.  One  lachrymose  Daffodilly, 
ready  to  "  fill  its  cup  with  tears  "  on  the  slightest 
pretext  of  a  shower,  I  thought  to  name  "  Lycid." 
but  in  the  end  dubbed  it  "  The  Pitcher."  Another, 
a  highly  rotate  flower,  somewhat  in  the  way  of 
"  Frank  Miles,"  I  named  "  Cistern  Wheel,"  and 
showed  it  under  that  name — to  my  subsequent 
sorrow,  my  universal  acquaintance,  friends  as 
well  as  enemies,  professing  themselves  endlessly 
interested  in  the  name,  but  quite  unable  to  establish 
any  plausible  connection  between  wheels  and 
cisterns.  \Vhen  I  required  names  for  the  various 
stellar  forms  (Peerless,  Leedsii,  Barrii)  I  ascended 
to  the  skies  and  searched  space  for  suitable  sidereal 
bodies  or  systems — such  stars,  nebulse,  and  con- 
stellations as  possessed  the  necessary  correspondence 
with  the  stellate  wonders  of  my  seedling-bed. 
My  first  presentable  Peerless,  regarding  it  as  the 
nearest  fixed  star  in  my  firmament,  I  named  Sirius. 
Spica  Virginis,  as  behoved,  was  a  flower  of  arresting 
grace  and  purity.  Aldebaran  was  a  Barrii  of  a 
taurine  robustness,  red  and  flashy  ;  while  Canopus 


hand,  though  neither  heavy  nor  breakable,  have 
their  own  drawbacks  as  baggage,  requiring  to  be 
removed  from  the  soil  at  the  one  end  and  inserted 
in  problematic  soil  at  the  other,  with  doubtful 
\icissitudes  between  the  termini.  And  so  it  was, 
etc. — the  handiest  form  of  luggage  after  all  being 
a  letter  of  credit. 


Wire-Netting   as  a  Support 
Sweet    Peas 


for 


A  Ro  vv  of  Sweet  Peas  in  flower  is  not  an  uncommon 
sight  in  our  gardens  to-day,  but  I  venture  to  think 
such,  when  trained  to  wire-netting  is  not  so 
frequently  seen ;  and  as  the  time  is  here  for 
providing  support  for  the  plants  of  the  coming 
season,  the  method  depicted  may  commend 
itself— if  not  extensively,  at  least  in  places  w-here 
the  shortage  of  the  usual  Pea  stick  is  a  reality. 

As  will  be  judged,  stout  posts  are  necessary 
at  the  ends  of  the  rows — one  can  be  seen  in  the 
illustration — but    less    substantial    posts    will    do 
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wherever  else  wanted  along  the  row.  The  number 
will  vary  according  to  the  length  of  the  row.  To 
give  further  rigidity  to  the  whole  a  strand  of 
wire  can  be  stretched  top  and  bottom,  or  top  and 
middle,  as  thought  best.  The  wire,  be  it  noted, 
was  not  detrimental  to  the  growth  and  flowering 
of  the  plants  ;    its  mesh  wai  4  inches. 

Another  good  medium  of  support  for  these 
popular  annuals  is  tenni=-netting,  two  or  three 
pieces  being  laced  each  on  top  of  the  other  to  get 
the  height  desired.  Posts  and  strands  of  wire 
are  used  to  hold  the  netting  securely  in  position 
as  mentioned  for  the  wire-netting. 

Ampthill  Park  Gardens.  C.  T. 


The   Primrose   Garden 

The  special  garden  for  the  Primroses  is  in  a  place 
by  itself  that  is  irregularly  surrounded  by  Oaks 
and  Birches.  For  additional  shade  some  Nuts 
were  planted ;  thus  though  there  is  plenty  of 
light  and  air  when  the  plants  are  in  bloom,  there 
is  good  shade  to  keep  them  fairly  cool  in  summer. 
Three  paths  more  or  less  parallel  pass  through  it 
in  easy,  sweeping  lines,  all  coming  together  at  the 
far  ends.  The  Primroses  are  the  Munstead  strain, 
all  in  colourings  of  white  and  yellow.  One  half  of 
the  space  is  filled  with  two  year  old  plants,  the  other 
with  last  year's  seedlings.  From  a  careful  selec- 
tion of  seed  plants  for  something  like  fifty  years 
the  strain  has  become  a  fine  one,  with  a  wonderful 
variety  of  flower,  though  all  within  the  restricted 
colouring.  Many  of  the  blooms  have  a  diameter 
of  2  inches ;  some  of  the  whites  and  pale  yellows 
have  large  eyes  .it  so  deep  an  orange  that  it  nearly 
approaches  the  colour  of  red  lead.  Some  of  the 
best  are  pure  canary  throughout,  while  others, 
whether  light  or  dark,  have  the  tinting  suffused 
in  an  even  gradation.  In  many  the  edges  are 
smooth  and  the  flower  flat,  in  others  they  are 
toothed  and  the  whole  edge  is  waved  and  folded. 
Here  and  there  is  one  with  the  petals  so  wide, 
and  therefore  so  deeply  imbricated  that  one  thinks 
the  flower  is  a  double  one.  In  fact,  the  variety 
is  endless,  and  every  year  it  is  pleasant  to  see 
some  advance  in  quality  and  some  new  develop- 
ment of  form  and  arrangement.  G.  J. 


Plants  Under  Glass. 

Begonias  belonging  tu  tlie  Lorraine  and  winter- 
flowering  section  may  receive  their  final  potting. 
They  should  be  grown  in  a  warm  greenhouse, 
and  shaded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  If 
the  house  is  fumigated  occasionally,  the  mite 
and  other  pests  will  be  kept  down. 

Coleus  thrysoldeus. — A  few  cuttings  may  be 
inserted  to  .'urnish  flowers  next  spring.  Three 
shoots  are  placed  in  a  60  pot,  and  when  rooted, 
potted  on  without  a.iy  disturbance.  The  growths 
will  not  require  pinching. 

Cyclamen. — Young  plants  in  small  pots,  pro- 
viding they  are  well  furnished  with  roots,  may 
be  moved  into  receptacles  5  inches  in  diameter, 
in  which  they  will  flower.  The  rooting  medium 
consists  of  fibrous  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  manure 
from  an  old  Musluoom-bed,  with  a  moderate 
sprinkling  of  rough  sand.  A  cold  frame  will  suit 
tliem  admirably  for  the  next  few  months,  and 
air  must  be  admitted  freely,  the  lights  being  left 
more  or  less  open  throughout  the  night.  A  thin 
shading  should  be  provided  during  the  middle 
of  the  day. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

The  Flower  Beds. — These  will  require  attention 
at  intervals  to  remove  dead  flowers  and  leaves, 
also    weeds.     Stir    the    soil    between    the    plants. 


doing  the  work  twice.  At  the  first  thinning 
leave  the  little  plants  twice  as  thick  as  they  ought 
to  be  eventually,  and  the  second  operation  will 
be  simply  the  removal  of  every  alternate  plant. 
This,  of  course,  if  no  accidents  have  occurred. 
There  is  never  any  advantage  in  leaving  crops 
crowded,  nor  is  it  economical  to  allow  too  great 
space.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  lay  down  any  hard 
and  fast  rule  for  thiming  the  various  crops,  as 
s.iils,  as  well  as  varieties,  vary  greatly,  and  each 
one  must  study  the  matter  of  distances  as  best 
suited  to  his  ovm  particular  garden. 

Swede  Turnips. — ^There  is  still  time  to  sow  this 
valuable  winter  root,  but  no  more  time  must  be 
lost  in  doing  so.  Earlier  sowings  must  be  thinned 
in  good  time,  and  the  ground  should  be  well 
stirred  between  the  rows  with  the  Dutch  hoe  at 
frequent  intervals  until  the  foliage  meets. 

Parsley.— If  not  yet  done,  a  pinch  of  seed 
should  be  sown  at  once  to  provide  plants  for 
pricking  into  a  frame  in  autumn  for  furnishing 
supplies  during  the  winter  and  spring  months. 
Myatt's  GarnisLing  is  one  of  the  best  and  hardiest 
for  the  purpose. 

Leeks. — In  most  cases  these  are  yet  too  small 
for  transplanting  to  permanent  quarters,  but 
much  benefit  may  be  given  the  young  plants 
during  dry  weather  by  a  thorough  s.iakiag  of  water 
once  or  twice  a  week.     If  this  crop  is  to  follow 
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FOR   SOUTHERN   GARDENS. 
The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Onions. — The  spring-sown  crop  should  be 
thinned  without  further  delay,  choosing,  if  possib'e, 
showery  weather  for  the  operation.  The  thinning 
ought  not  to  be  too  severe.  Medium-sized  bulbs 
are  best  for  general  purposes,  and  if  thoroughly 
ripened,  they  remain  ii  a  sound  condition  f:ir  a 
long  period. 

Cauliflowers. — These  should  still  be  planted, 
and  as  the  early  Potatoes  are  removed,  the  ground 
can  be  filled  with  a  variety  of  Broccoli  and  winter 
greens.  Showery  weather  should,  if  possible, 
be  chosen,  and  except  for  an  occasional  hoeing, 
nothing  more  need  be  done.  ...; 

Cabbage. — If  a  sowing  of  a  small  kind  and  also 
Coleworts  is  made  about  this  time,  they  will  be 
found  useful  to  plant  out  later  on  as  more  ground 
becomes  vacant. 

Lettuce. — ^These,  with  Radishes  and  Mustard 
and  Cress,  should  be  sown  at  frequent  intervals 
to  maintain  a  continual  supply.  Endive  mav  be 
sown  also,  which  will  take  tlie  place  of  Lettuce 
if  the  latter  is  scarce  during  late  autumn  and  winter. 

Peas. — For  this  sowing  an  early  variety  should 
be  selected,  and  if  the  ground  is  dry  it  should 
receive  a  thorough  watering.  Birds  are  usually 
troublesome  %vhen  the  late  crop  of  Peas  are  nearirg 
maturity,  and  in  gardens  where  they  are  spoilt 
by  the  ravages  of  birds,  dwarf  kinds  should  be 
grown,  as  they  can  more  easily  be  protected  with 
nets. 


and  peg  do%vn  such  subjects  as  Phlox  Drummondii 
and  Verbenas.  Grass  verges  must  be  kept 
trimmed,  the  lawns  frequently  mown,  and  the 
walks  given  an  application  of  weed-killer  if  needed. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

Strawberries.— Old  Strawberry  beds  are  never 
profitable,  so  preparations  should  be  made  for 
securing  runners  to  make  fresh  plantations  early 
in  the  autumi.  It  is  best  to  layer  the  runner's 
on  pots  filled  with  loamy  soil,  a  id  i  1  the  meantime 
if  the  new  site  is  available  it  should  be  trenched 
and  given  a  liberal  supply  of  manure.  The  young 
plants  must  be  well  supplied  with  water  and  placed 
in  their  permanent  quarters  before  they  become 
potbound. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Cherries.-^When  the  fruit  is  gathered  from 
trees  grown  in  pots,  the  trees  should  be  placed 
in  the  open  to  complete  the  ripening  of  the  young 
wood.  Plunge  the  pots  in  ashes,  and  keep  the 
roots  supplied  with  water.  Watch  for  red  spider, 
and  if  present,  syringe  the  trees  with  some 
insecticide.  T.  W.   Briscoe. 

(Gardener  to  W,   R.  Lysaght,  Esq.) 

Castleford,  Chepstow. 


FOR   NORTHERN   GARDENS. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Thinning  Crops. — It  i^  always  well  to  do  this 

in  good  time,  more  especiallv  if  thick  sowing  has 

been    practised.     Best    results    are    obtained    bv 


spring  Broccoli,  as  it  often  does,  the  ground  should 
now  be  heavily  manured  and  deeply  broken  up 
in  preparation  for  the  planting  next  month. 

Spring  Broccoli.— The  plants  are  now  fit  lor 
traisplanting  to  permanent  quarters.  A  good 
site  is  that  which  carried  last  season's  Leeks, 
and  it  should  not  be  manured  or  dug,  but  just 
well  cleaned  and  levelled.  Select,  if  possible,  a 
day  after  heavy  rain  for  the  planting,  as  this  will 
make  the  work  easier,  the  ground  being  com- 
paratively soft.  If  ground  that  has  been  dug 
must  be  used,  then  make  very  firm  by  treading 
down  with  the  feet.  One  of  the' very  best  Broccolis 
for  late  spring  and  early  summer  is  Methven's 
June.  It  is  the  hardiest  variety  I  have  seen, 
aid  gives  medium-sized  heads  of  fine  quality. 

The  Rock  Garden. 
General  Work.— .\s  a  rule  "  the  glory  has 
departed"  f.ir  another  year,  and  a  good 
"clean  up"  should  now  be  given.  Unless  it  is 
iatended  to  save  seed  of  any  of  the  plants,  it  is 
well  to  neatly  trim  away  all  faded  flower-stems, 
and  where  any  of  the  coarser  subjects  are  encroach- 
ing on  their  neighbours,  means  must  be  adopted 
for  keeping  them  within  reasonable  bounds. 
Remove  all  weeds  also  and  gently  stir  the  surface 
soil  with  a  handfork. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Roses. — Few  plants  feel  the  effects  of  a  spell 
of  drought  sooner  than  do  the  Roses,  and  so  every 
endeavour  should  be  made  to  give  a  thorough 
soaking  of  clean  water  once  a  week,  and  if  con- 
venient an  occasional  application  of  liquid  manure 
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the  day  following  the  soaking  of  clean  water. 
Hoeing  should  also  be  frequently  indulged  m, 
the  whole  surface  of  the  beds  being  evenly  and 
deeply  worked.  Remove  all  Briar  suckers  as 
they  appear,  and  look  out  for  caterpillars  and 
green  fly,  and  check  these  as  soon  as  possible. 

Biennials. — These,  if  sown  at  the  time  advised 
in  theie  columns,  should  now  be  fit  for  planting 
out.  If  it  is  possible  to  do  this  directly  to  the  site, 
they  are  to  occupv  permanently  35  much  the  better, 
but'  they  succeed'  admirablv  if  planted  in  nursery 
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rows  in   the  reserve  garden   and   transplanted  to 
where  they  are  to  bloom  in  autumn. 

Auriculas. — Where  it  is  necessary  to  replant 
the  Auriculas,  now  is  a  good  time  if  moisture  and 
shade  can  be  afforded  during  bright  dry  weather. 
A  border  on  the  north  side  of  a  w^ll,  if  the  ground 
is  not  unduly  wet  in  winter,  will  suit  this  plant 
nicfly.  Plant  well  down  in  good  but  not  over- 
manured  soil.  C.  Bi.AiR. 

(Gardener  to  Seton  M.  Thomson,  Esq.) 

Prcslon  House,  Linlithgow. 


The    Royal    Horticultural    Society 
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Notwithstanding  important  provincial  exhibitions 
then  in  progress,  there  was  much  to  be  seen  and 
admired  at  Vincent  Square  on  June  15,  the  occasion 
of  the  fortnightly  meeting.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  exhibition  practically  resolved  itself  "into  a 
"  flower "  show,  few  vegetables  being  on  view 
and  only  two  small  exhibits  of  fruits.  Orchids 
were  but  sparsely  represented,  though  the  remark- 
ably handsome  new  Laelio-Cattleya  Mrs.  Willoughby 
Pemberton,  from  Baron  Schroeder,  gained  a 
first-class  certificate  (see  "  New  and  Rare  Plants  "). 
For  the  rest,  hardy  plants  abounded,  the  more 
showy  of  them,  the  Pa:onies  and  Delphiniums, 
being  seen  on  every  hand.  Than  these  there  are 
no  more  imposing  flowers  for  the  early  summer 
border.  Sweet  Peas,  too,  were  very  fine,  the  new 
purple  and  heliotrope  Le  Mahdi,  from  Mr.  Ireland, 
appearing  to  attract  everybody.  Gaillardias  were 
also  showy,  though  the  Roses,  of  which  there 
were  several  handsome  groups,  claimed  far  more 
attention.  Carnations,  both  border  and  perpetual- 
flowering  sorts,  with  the  new  Allwoodii  Pinks 
were  also  on  view. 

Floral  Committee. 
Present :  H.  B.  May,  Esq.  (chairman),  and  Messrs. 
W.  A.  BUney,  S.  Morris,  J.  Hudson,  J.  Green,  W.  J..  Bean, 
J.  Heal,  J.  Jennings,  A.  Ireland.  J.  F.  McLeod, 
T.  Stevenson.  W.  Howe,  W.  R.  Cranfleld.  C.  R.  Fielder, 
C.  Dixon,  A.  Turner,  K.  C.  Notcutt,  H.  Cowley,  G.  Paul, 
E.  H.gJenkins,  H.  E.  Darlington,  H.  J.  Jones,  W. 
Cuthbertson,  C.  E.  Pearson,  G.  W.  Leak,  W.  P.  Thomson, 
J.  W.  Barr  and  W.  E.  Dykes. 

Hakdy  Plants. 

Chief  in  tlie  herbaceous  section  of  these  were  th? 
Psonics  and  Delphiniums,  as  already  noted.  Of  the 
last  named,  those  from  Messrs.  IMaclanore  and  Langdon, 
Bath,  were  immeasurably  superior  to  all  else,  an  entire 
grouping  of  them  showing  to  good  advantage.  Of  the 
mauve  shades,  Mrs.  Shirley  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Watson,  pale 
and  deep  respectively,  were  the  most  handsome,  as  well 
as  bordering  on  the  indispensable.  That  fine  semi- 
double  Bev.  E.  Lascelles  has  probably  never  been  seen 
in  better  form.  Mrs.  H.  Kayc  and  The  Alake,  both 
dark-flowered  sorts,  were  very  good.  Elsie,  sky  blue, 
white  centre,  has  a  rather  close  spike  ;  the  colour  is, 
however,  excellent.  King  Bladud,  very  dark  self,  save 
for  its  wliite-flecked  centre,  was  also  noted  among  leading 
sorts.     Silver-gilt  Banksi.an  medal. 

Messrs.  Eich  and  Co.,  Bath,  contributed  Gaillardias 
s.nd  the  new  "'  Ox-eye  Daisy  "  (Chrysanthemum  Leucan- 
themum  Rentpayer),  a  tall-growing  graceful  sort,  together 
with  Violas  of  the  Comuta  set. 

In  an  interesting  lot  of  things,  alpine  and  herbaceous, 
from  Messrs.  E.  Tucker  and  Sons,  Oxford,  three  Delphi- 
niums were  prominent  and  all  first  class.  They  were 
Blue  Bird  (see  "  New  and  Eare  Plants  ") ;  The  Al,^kc, 
very  dark ;  and  Yvette  Guilbert,  one  of  the  best  of 
sky-blue  shades.  Heuchera  Lady  Grecnall  was  most 
brilliant,  while  among  alpines  Allium  pedemontanum, 
Viola  rothomagensis  and  Saxifraga  tyrolensis  were  noted. 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Simpson  and  Sons.  Birmingham,  showed 
some  good  Snapdragons,  such  leading  sorts  as  The  Fawn, 
Beacon,  Bonfire,  Prima  Donna  (flesh  and  yellow)  and 
Indian  Prince  (ruby-crimson  with  pure  white  tube)  being 
conspicuous.    Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Limited,  Wisbech,  showed  well  of 
Pseonies  and  Delphiniums,  gaining  a  sflver-gflt  Banksian 
med.%1  for  a  capital  collection.  I\iandarin  (rose),  General 
Nogi  (crimson)  and  Gil  Bias  (deep  rose)  were  the  best  of 
the  single  Paeonies.  each  having  a  tuft  of  golden  petaloids 
at  the  centre.  Marie  Lemoine  (white),  Solace  (blush) 
and  Sarah  Bernhardt  (rose  pink)  were  other  good  sorts. 
Of  Delphiniums.  Belle  Eileen  (soft  lavender),  WUlie 
O'Brecn  (rich  blue).  Pannonia  (see  "  Ni-w  and  Rare 
Plants ")  and  Lovely  (mauve)  were  among  the  most 
distinct. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Downer,  Chichester,  displayed  Delphiniums 
and  GaiUardias,  Downer's  Double  Gafllardia  gaining  an 
award  of  merit.  It  is  showy  and  good  ;  valuable  indeed 
if  at  all  reliable  from  seeds. 

The  mass  of  the  hardy  laced  Pink  Glory  as  sho^vn  by 
Mr.  F.  Gilford,  Jlontague  Nursery,  Homchurch,  proved 
this  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  these  plants. 

Quite  good  among  many  things  from  Mr.  G.  W.  MiUer, 
Clarkson  Nurseries,  Wisbech,  was  the  single  Pink  Gladys 


Cranfli'ld,  of  rosy  blush  hue,  the  same  exhibitor  ha^^ng 
good  ErigcroHs  and  PhUadelphus  virginalis. 

A  table  of  hybrid  long-spurred  Columbines  from  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  aflorded  proof  once  again  of 
the  beauty  and  wide  colour  range  to  be  found  among 
these  casUy  grown  plants.  The  predominant  shades, 
however,  were  those  of  crimson,  gold,  blue  and  pink, 
with  intermediates  almost  beyond  classiflc^tion.  Whether 
for  garden  ornament  or  indoor  decoration  they  are  alike 
valuable. 

Mr.  W.  Wells,  jun.,  Jlerstham,  showed  excellent 
Delphiniums,  Yvette  Guilbert,  Lamartine,  Joan  Carter 
and  Belladonna  semi-plena  being  noted. 

Messrs.  Ladhams,  Shirley,  contributed  liberaUy  of 
hardy  Pinks,  Night,  Elsie,  Coronet,  The  King  and 
Inchnery  (blush)  being  noted.  Campanula  Telham 
Beauty  was  also  in  fine  form. 

Delphiniums  Grand  Parade  and  Mrs.  J.  Kelway,  the 
last  rich  blue,  were  among  good  sorts  in  an  assortment 
of  these  and  Paeonies  from  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Sons, 
Langport,  whose  varieties  The  King  and  Queen  Alexandra 
of  the  last-named  group  also  caU  for  mention.  Silver 
Flora  medal. 

Notables  in  an  extensive  group  from  Mr.  M.  Prichard, 
Christchurch,  were  Delphiniums  Queen  of  the  South  and 
Moerheimi,  Dianthus  hybridus  carmineus,  Heuchera 
brizoidcs  graeUlima,  Iris  Monnieri  and  Phlox  Arendsi 
Louise.     Silver  Flora  medal. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones.  Lewisham.  S.E.,  had  a  group  wholly 
of  the  modem  Astilbes,  of  which  America,  Rubens,  Ceres, 
Queen  Alexandra  and  W.  E.  Gladstone  are  among  the 
best. 

The  Misses  Hopkins,  Shepperton,  and  Messrs.  Maxwell 
and  Beale,  Broadstone,  Dorset,  showed  a  variety  of 
hardy  plants,  the  last-named  firm  having  Ophrys  apifera 
and  Habenaria  bifolia,  with  Dianthus  deltoidea  alba 
among  many  things. 

In  a  liberal  contribution  from  Mr.  O.  Reuthe,  Keston, 
a  great  mass  of  the  single  Paeony  Dogrose  told  most 
effectively  ;  rich  rose-coloured  petals  and  golden  petaloids, 
a  charming  combination.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  these 
plants.  Philomele,  almost  unique  lOr  freedom,  and  King 
Edward,  deep  rose,  were  other  good  sorts.  The 
Lizard  Orchis  (Orchis  hireina).  Orchis  follosa.  Allium 
pedemontanum,  Cypripedium  spectabUe,  Dianthus 
neglectus  (very  good)  and  Pentstemon  glaber  alpinus 
also  call  for  mention.    Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Carnations. 

Of  border  sorts  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Bookham,  staged  some 
two  dozen  vases  in  his  own  inimitable  way.  the  varieties 
quite  first  rate.  Of  late  years  Mr.  Douglas  has  been 
trying  to  harness  the  rich  fragrance  and  sturdy  habit 
of  the  old  crimson  Clove  to  flowers  of  the  highest  excel- 
lence, and  his  new  Clove  varieties — Rose  Clove.  Maroon 
Clove,  White  Clove.  Fancy  Clove  and  Pink  Clove — are  more 
than  a  step  to  so  desirable  a  consummation.  The  new 
White  Clove  (see  "New  and  Rare  Plants")  gained  an 
award  of  merit.  Pink  Clove  being  a  sort  of  masterpiece 
for  shape,  size  and  rich  perfume.  All.  however,  are 
endowed  with  fragrance,  than  which  no  attribute  in  these 
flowers  is  more  desirable.  Apart  from  these  acquisitions, 
Cleopatra,  rose  madder,  quite  a  remarkable  coloxu  in 
a  flower  of  exceptional  size  ;  Grenadier,  scarlet ;  Orange- 
man ;  and  Virginia,  yellow  ground,  were  excellent.  Silver 
Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Allw-ood  Brothers.  Ha^Tvard's  Heath,  had  an 
excellent  display  of  Carnations  and  many  vases  of  the 
new  race  of  Allwoodii  Pinks,  of  which  Harold,  Robert, 
Jean,  Eufus.  Mary  and  Joan  are  half  a  dozen  representa- 
tives.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

Mr.  Englemann  also  showed  a  capital  group  of 
Carnations. 

Roses. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  had  a  good  bowl  of  Ruth 
(1921  novelty),  together  with  Star  of  Persia,  Miriam. 
Lemon  Pillar  and  Pax. 

In  a  capital  group  from  IMessrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons, 
Old  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester,  the  new  hybrid  Pernetiana 
Constance  Casson,  rich  carmine  with  apricot  and  copper 
suffusion,  was  very  striking.  Mrs.  Oakley  Fisher,  the 
Rev.  F.  Page  Roberts  and  Padre,  a  new  Hybrid  Tea, 
were  also  of  outstanding  merit.     Silver  Grenfell  medal. 

In  that  from  Mr.  Elisha  Hicks.  Twyford,  the  new  Jlrs. 
Carnock  Sawday  was  conspicuous  (see  "  New  and  Eare 
Plants ").  For  intense  velvet  crimson  colour  K.  of  K. 
is  unique,  other  notables  being  Lady  Hillingdon,  Mrs. 
Elisha  Hicks  and  Leontine  Gervaise.  Silver  Grenfell 
medal. 

FtOWERINC.   SmtUBS. 

Of  these  Messrs.  W.  (3utbush  and  Sons  contributed  a 
great  gathering  of  Hydrangeas  in  white,  pink  and  blue 
shades. 

From  Messrs.  .1.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  came  many 
good  things — Andromeda  speciosa.  Seneeio  macrodonta. 
Eseallonias  Edinensis  and  Langleyensis,  Carpenteria 
and  Kalmia  and  the  fine  Eobinia  Kelseyi.     The  mauve- 
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coloured    Abutilon    vitifolium    was    very    good.     Silver 
Flora  medal. 

FRCIT  and  VEGETAULE  COMmXTEE. 

Present :  W.  Poupart.  Esq.  (chairman),  the  Rev.  W. 
Wilks.  and  Messrs.  M'.  H.  Divers,  Owen  Thomas,  \V.  E. 
Humphreys.  E.  Beckett,  F.  Jordan,  P.  D.  Tuckett,  S.  B. 
J>icks,  H.  -Markham,  J.  C.  Allgrove,  E.  A.  Bunyard  and 
A.  W.  Metcalfe. 

To  show  the  late-keeping  properties  of  certain  Apples, 
Mr.  W.  Chislett.  gardener  to  Mrs.  Levison  Gower,  Bill 
Hill.  Wokingham,  staged  a  dozen  cooking  and  dessert 
sorts,  mostly  in  good  condition,  some  of  them  also  of 
yood  flavour,  Lemon  Pippin,  Winter  Pearmain,  Claygatc 
i'earmain.  Annie  Elizabeth,  Baxtir's  Pearmain.  Mabboth's 
Pearmain,  Kelson's  Codlin.  Alfristun,  Wellington  and 
Winter  Greening  being  noted. 

The  results  of  a  trial  of  early  culinary  Peas  at  Wisley 
■were  also  on  view,  some  twenty-one  dishes  being  staged. 
Those  of  outstanding  merit  were  Heading  Wonder  (Messrs. 
Suttons),  Earliest  of  AH  (Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons)  and 
Peter  Pan  (R.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Exeter).  The  two  first 
were  ready  June  11,  the  last  June  12.  Immeasurably 
superior  to"  all  others  for  fulness  of  pods,  rich  green  colour 
and  general  exceHence  were  Reading  Wonder  and  Peter 
Pan 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart .  (chairman). 
Sir  Harrv  J.  Veitch.  and  Messrs.  J.  O'Brien,  W.  Bolton, 
A.  Dve. 'R.  a.  Rolfe,  C  H.  Curtis,  P.  K.  Sander.  J.  E. 
Shill.'R.  A.  Thwaites,  E.  R.  Ashton,  Pantia  Ralli  and 
F.  J.'  Hanbwiy. 

Messrs.  Cliarlesworth  and  Co.,  Hayward's  Heath,  were 
the  only  exhibitors  of  a  group  of  Orchids.  The  most 
notableplants  shown  included  Lrelio-Cattleya  Facinator, 
Odontoglossnm  Amabile  splendens  (very  fine),  several 
splendid  Cattleyas,  Schombola?lia  Tibibrosa,  Miltonia 
Charlesworthii  and  Masdevallia  Reichenbachiana.  Silver 
Flora  medal. 

Messrs.    Sanders,    St.    Albans,    showed    three    plants, 
namely.  Odontosrlo^sum  Xriomplu'  de  St.  Andre,  Ljelio- 
jfl(t.t^eya;.^iitreal^nd  Maxillaria  venusta. 


ANSWERS 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS 

FLOWER    GARDEN. 

DIANTHUS  ALPINUS  {E.  M.  G'.)."The  only  possible 
conclusion  to  be  arrived  at  in  the  circumstances  is  that 
the  particular  plant  referred  to  is  a  degenerate  seedling^ 
tliougb.  as  a  nile,  the  species  comes  fairly  true  from  seeds. 
As  the  specimen  is  *'  very  healthy-looking,  grows  fast 
and  otherwise  seems  absolutely  happy,"  that  appears  to 
be  the  only  remaining  loophole.  As  you  say  nothing  to 
the  contrary,  ^ye  take  it  the  foliage  is  typical  oi  the  species 
named,  i.e..  long,  narrow  and  of  a  deep  shining  green. 
Could  we  have  seen  fresh  flowers  we  could  have  expressed 
an  opinion  as  to  the  possibility  of  hybrid  influence  in  the 
case.  We  have — though  very  rarely  it  is  true — seen 
striped  flowers  of  D.  alpinus  while  others  on  the  same 
plant  were  quite  normal.  That,  however,  is  not  your 
trouble,  the  whole  plant  being,  as  we  understand  it 
afliected. 

POPPY  STEMS  ATTACKED  (W.  F.  M.  C.).— We  think 
you  will  find  sonn'  insert  puncturing  the  stems  of  the  Poppy 
and  causing  a  weakening  of  the  stem  below  the  flower-head. 
If  you  are  able  to  discover  any  such  we  shall  be  glad  to 
see"  them. 

FOXGLOVES  MALFORMED  (F.  M.).— This  malforma- 
tion in  Foxiiloves  where  the  terminal  flower  of  thr  spike 
is  regular  and  made  up  of  several  coalescent  flowers  is  ^  ery 
common.  Some  people  admire  it.  and  it  is  found  to  come 
true  from  seed  to  a  considerable  extent. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

TOP  DRESSING  TOMATOES  (Solaniim). —It  is  not 
necessary  to  plant  Tomatoes  in  a  rich  soil ;  in  fact,  they 
do  much  better  if  planted  in  poor  soil,  but  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  be  well  top-dressed  with  a  suitable 
manure.  "  You  will  find  Wakeley's  Hop  Manure  is  as^ 
excellent  for  this  purpose  as  for  mulching  Peas.  Do  not 
stirt  feeding  the  plants  until  the  first  fruits  are  between 
the  size  of  Peas  and  Walnuts.  The  Tomato  is  a  sxm-loving 
plant,  and  should  be  given  the  warmest  position  in  the 
garden,  such  as  against  the  south  wall  or  fence. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

BUCKWHEAT  AS  POULTRY  FOOD  (TF.  P.).— Buck- 
wheat can  be  used  for  feeding  both  gromng  and  mature- 
fowls,  and  is  often  used  in  poultry  mixtures.  It  is, 
probable,  however,  that  you  could  put  your  ground  ta 
better  advantage  than  by  planting  this  crop.  The  reed 
of  the  ordinary  annual  Sunflower  possesses  good  feeding 
vahie.  and  is  frequently  used  for  fowl  food.  It  is  an 
easily  grown  phuit. 

GREEN  MANURING  (E.  G.  P.).— Your  ground  would 
doubtless  be  benefited  by  green  manuring.  The  basic 
slag  might  be  applied  as  you  suggest,  and  the  green  crop 
sown  in  autumn  and  turned  in  next  spring.  It  is  probable 
that  the  special  mixture  for  manuring  would  be  more 
beneficial  than  the  grass,  although  we  do  not  know  what 
plants  are  used  in  the  special  mixture  for  the  purpose. 
The  firm  in  question  has  probably  studied  the  matter. 

NAMES    OF    PLANTS.— J.   TT.  H.— Gladiolus  segetum 

(Corn-Flag). K.tM.  i).— Alstra?meria    hjemantha. ■ 

The   Hon.    Mrs.    S.     C— 1,   Allium    Moly ;    2.  Erigeron 

philadelphicus  ;  3.   Pink  garden  seedling. E.  E.  P.-D.— 

Buddleia  globosa:  sow  seeds  in  spring :  cuttings  of 
ripened  wood  may  be  taken  in  autumn.— il/m  HI.R.  P. 

— Lonicera    invo'lucrata. T.    G.,   Redruth. —  Seneeio 

Krempferi  var.  aureo-maculata. 


THE    GARDEN. 


[June  26,  1920. 


PAINT    YOUR    GREENHOUSES 

WITH 

"VITROLITE" 

Far  Superior  to  White  Lead  in  Colour,  Covering  Power  and  Durability. 

Made  in   White  ami   Stone  Colour. 

Price        -        -        25/-  per  Gallon. 

Drums  extra. 


^4 


PLASTINE 

THE    IMPERISHABLE    PUTTY. 
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Price  44/-  per  Gwt.,  in  1121b.,  56,  &  281b.  Kegs  {extra  and  returnable), 
also  in  141b.  tins,  7/9  each,  and  71b.  tins,  4/3  each.    Tins  included. 


WALTER    CARSON    &    SONS, 

GROVE   WORKS,    LOMBARD    ROAD,    BATTERSEA,    LONDON,   S.W.  11 . 


Telephone  ■    Battersea  1630  (2  lines). 
Telegrams  :     Carsons.  Battsquare.  London-' 


AND  BACHELORS'  WALK,  DUBLIN. 


SPRAYING  SEASON,  1  920 

Book  your  orders  now    for   the   well-known,  recognised  and    popular  registered 

brand  of  Spraying  Mixture, 


ki 


BLIGHTY 
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The  freshness  and  purity  of  the  chemicals  of  which  it  is  composed  are  guaranteed 

The  following  extract,  quoted  from  the  report  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  to  The  Mond 
Nickel  Co.,  Ltd.,  who  are  the  manufacturers,  shows  quite  conclusively  that  "  Blighty"  Spraying 
Mixture  has  given  entirely  satisfactory  results  : 

"  So  far  as  the  results  of  the  trials  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment this  year  have  been  tabulated,  they  show  that  "  Blighty  " 
Spraying  Mixture  has  given  good  results,  and  the  Department 
is  satisfied  as  to   its  efficiency." 

A  grower  will  never  make  his  own  solution  for  spraying  if  he  once  tries  Blighty." 
Most  chemicals  will  cost  more  this  year,  hut  "  BligJify  "  has  been  reduced  in  price, 
and  20  lbs.  will  spray  one  statute  acre  of  potatoes  for  about  11/6,  and  spray  it 
satisfactorily. 

To  be  obtained  from  all  dealers  throughout  the  Empire.         Ample  stocks  available. 

Booklet  free  from  THE   MOND   NICKEL   CO.,  Ltd., 
(Horticultural  Section),    163,   Borough    High   Street,    London.  S.E.  I. 

ALSO 

Copper  Sulphate,  "Maple"  Brand,  98  SS'^o  Purity.    Crystals  or  Powder 


THEV  ARE  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

ALL     HAND     MADE. 

ARTISTIC  FERN  PANS 
AND     BULB      BOWLS. 

state  Quantiti'^s  and  sizes  required,  and  have 

"Carriage  Paid"  quotation,  or  write  for  Price 

List— FREE 

RICHARD  5ANKEY  &  SON,  LTD. 
Royal  Potteries,  Bulweli,  Nottingham 


sirruA.YioMs   va-Can^i?. 


WANTED,  Head    Gardener    for  the  Ascot 

district;  must  be  a  good  organiser;  knowledge  of  flowering 
slu'ubs  imperative  ;  knowledge  of  oil  engine  and  electric  light 
plant  an  advantage.  Wages  £2  lOs.  a  week  and  an  allowance 
of  £10  a  vear  for  coal. — Box  1,  c/o  "The  liARDES,"  iO, 
Tavistock  Street.  Covent  Garden,  London.  W.C.  2. 

WANTED,    experienced    Plant    Grower,    as 

Foreman  for  inside ;  single  preferred. — Apply  Edwakd 
Webb  &  Sons  (SiontBElDGE),  Ltd.,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge. 


Increased  Productivity 


ly/TR.  LLOYD  GEORGE, 

-^  -*■  speaking  at  the  Indus- 
trial Congress,  March  4th, 
1 91 9,  said  : 

"I  am  convinced  that  the 
future  success  and  prosperity 
of  this  country  depends 
upon  increasing  its  produc- 
tivity^^ 

Write  to-day  for  prospectuses 
of  books  in  the  "  Increased 
Productivity  Series." 


Published   at  the  Offices  of   "Country   Life," 
20,    Tavistock    Street.    Covent   Garden,   W.C.  2. 


GARDENER    (Head  Working),  disengaged, 

rcqnires  sit\iation  ;  life  experience  in  all  branches  ;  excellent 
references  ;  aae  33  years  ;  married,  no  family. — F.  C.  WmrE, 
47,  Cornfield  Koad,  Keigate,  Surrey. 
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Greenfly,   Caterpillars, 
Spiders,  etc. 


positively  killed  by 


SOX 

The  Wonderful  NON=POISONOUS  Insecticide  in  Tablet  Form. 
HIGHLY  COMMENDED  BY  THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

Achieves   Incomparable   Results   on 

FRUIT,   FLOWERS, 

VEGETABLES 


Mr.  Edwin  Beckett,  V.M.H.,  Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  writes  as  follows: 

We  have  found  it  efficient  in  destroying  all  living  pests,  when  used 
according  to  directions,  without  doing  the  slightest  injury  to  the  most 
delicate  foliage,  and  what  is  also  most  important  it  does  not  appear  to 
leave  any  trace  of  sediment  on  the  foliage." 


—    SOK    — 

Leaves  no  Sediment.  Deadly  to  Insects. 

Gives  Permanent  Emulsion;  Instantaneously  Prepared. 

Cannot  Choke  Spraying  Machines  or  Syringe. 


Safe  to  Use  Everywhere. 

Size 

..SI                    S2                    S3                    S4 

S  5 

S  6 

Containing  Tablets 

. .  1            3                        6                      12                      24 

48 

120 

Price 

1/-                   1/9                   3/-                    5/9 

10/6 

22/6 

Postage  Extra 

3d.                    5d.                    8d.                    9d. 

1/- 

1/6 

One  Tablet  makes  one  gallon  Insecticide. 
Sold  by  Florists,    Seedsmen,  Ironmongers,   and  Stores  Everywhere. 

Sole  Manufacturers: 

HAWKER  &   BOXWOOD,   Ltd.,    50,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C.  3 

Jlaiuilacturers  df  Eoctisnil.  CnrviHiiir.  D.G.  DvuwriM,  and  ct  li.r  Agii.-iiltuv.il  and  Il.irtiiultural  .Sprrialitii'S. 


Don't  Forget  that  your  Tomatoes 

require  Canary  Guano  as  well  as 

your  other  Garden  Crops. 

To  produce  superior  crops — bigger,  better 
Tomjitoesot  perfect  colour,  shape  and  flavour 
— the  plant  needs  Canary  fUiano — the  ideal 
food  for  all  plant  life.  Canary  Guano 
actually  jiastens  tlie  maturity  of  ttie 
Tomato  Plant  and  tlius  lengtliens 
its  season  of  productivity.  Use 
sparingly  but  witli  regularity  and 
yo\ir  Tomatoes  will  hang  in  abun- 
dant clusters  this  year. 

CANARY 
GUANO 

Obtainable  from  all  seedsmen  in 
Cartons  1/-  eacli,  or  Bags  2/6,  .')/-, 
lu/-,  20/-,  30/-,  or  direct  from  the 
makers  on  receipt  of  price.  The 
2(1/-  and  30/-  sized  bags  are  sent 
carriage  paid. 

Write  to  -  day  for  the  FREE  "  Canary 
Qitano"  Booklet,  'which  contains  expert 
advice  on  all  gardeninfi   subjects 

CHEMICAL    UNION,   Ltd.,    IPSWICH 


mm'i 


SANITAS  Powder 

INSURES  YOUR  CROPS 

Against  SLUGS.  WORMS,  RATS, 
MICE,  CATS  and  BIRDS. 

Large  and  small  tins  and  In  bags, 

of     all     Chemists,     Stores      and 

Nurserymen. 

THE  SANITAS  CO.,  Ltd. 

Limehouse,   London,   E.14. 

Awarded  Mtdafjri  Royal  Horticultural 
BxhiiiHon,  1911. 


EGGS   FOR   HATCHING 

From  my  prize  winning  and  laying  strains  of  Golden, 
Silver  and  White  Wyandottes  (273  egg  strain),  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  White  Leghorns  (285  strain),  Black  Wyandotte 
Bantams,  White  Runner  and  Buff  Orpington  Bucks. 
Second  pens,  10/- ;  first,  12/6;  special,  15/-  sittmg.  Birds 
always  for  Sale. 

SYDNEY  HILLER,  F.B.S.A. 

CLEVELAND  POULTRY  FARM,  Standon,   HERTS. 


BY     APPOINTMENT. 


BV     APPOINTMENT. 


X2Mi 

DISINFECTANT  FLUID 

"A  aorlty  end /onaMaUt  mupon for ballling  tgtiiullhebaeiUui." 

— Sir  J.  Ceiqhton-Bbownh,  F.B.8. 

Use   Freely  in    Hen    Roosts,    Pigeon 
Cotes,  Aviaries,   etc. 


Against  Influenza. — "  Give  daily  to  all  the  birds  Izal  in  the 
soft  food.  One  liquid  ounce  of  Izal  should  be  added  to  each  eight 
gallons  of  liquid  used  for  mixing  the  soft  food.  The  result  has 
been  so  beneficial  that  I  think  it  should  be  known," 

Invaluable  as  a   remedy   against   Foul   Brood  and 
I.O.W.  disease   in   Bees. 

Ask  for   special   leaflets   with   instructions  for  use. 


IZAL   POWDER  dusted    among    the   feathers  rids 
the   birds  of  insect   pests. 


IZAL  FLUICf^r  *  eai 


IZAL  POWDER,   -'^"'*""'^'^ 


II0/6  per  gal 
Sent  oatriage  paid  on  receipt  of  remittanoe. 

Ask  foriFree  Oopy  ot  "  Healthy  Poultry." 


10/-  pec  501b.  keg. 


Newton,  Chambers  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Thorncliffe,  nr.  Sheffield. 
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-i/ackachma 

.—  and  never- 
ending  work 
as  well. 

Few  the  best  way  of  removing 

weeds  from  paths,  drives,  etc., 

is      to      water    them     with     a 

solution  of 

COOPERS 

WEEDIODE 

which  not  only  destroys  the 
weeds  completely  but  sterilises 
the  ground  for  months  after- 
wards, so  that  no  more  weeds 
can  grow  in  the  interval. 

Received  the    "  Commended "  award  of  tbe 
Royal  Hordcultaral  Sodet;  of  Great  Britain. 

Sold    in     quart    and    ^-gallon    tins, 

1,    2,    5    and    10-gallon    drums,  and 

30  and  40-gallon  casks. 


COOPER'S  1-50  WEED-KILLER 

is  also  an  excellent  preparation  for 
abolishing  weeds,  but  lower  in  price  and 
less  concentrated  than  "  Weedicide." 


Of   Agents    everywhere. 

SoU  Manu/actvTers : 

WILLM.  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS, 

BERKHAMSTCD. 


DAMASK 
TABLE 
LINEN 

FOR   LONG    WEAR. 

Write     for     List     No.     46S     and 
Samples,  sent  post  free  on  request. 

ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER,  Ltd. 

Belfast.  ri.iojii 


MANY   YEARS    REPUTATION.  :  • 

WEED 
^  KILLER 

LASTING  RESULTS  -NO  NEW  EXPERIMENT  , 


LABOUR  SAVERS.-EuREKA-  uwn  samo 

SoiLFUME.  Nicotine  Inse.cticioes  Fomer's 
Sprays.  AND  other  Chemicals  &  Sundries' 
See  List  Please  ask  your  acekt  for  the  Eureka 
ARTICLES-  They  are  always  satisfactory  if  any 

PIFFICULTY  IN  OBTAINING  WE  SEND  OIBECT  CARRIAGE  MIO 


OnhrAddressTOMUNSON  i  HAYWARD  L'"  LINCOLN 


^ 


YOU  CANNOT  DO  BOTH  ! 

Which   will   YOU   do  P 


Allow  the  insect  Pests  and 
Diseases  to  rob  you  of 
the  fruits  of  your  labours 
in  the  garden. 


OR 


Use  "Abol"  and  grow  a 
wealth  of  clean,  healthy 
plants  &  flowers  &  Roses 
unmarred  by  MILDEW. 


"Abol "  Non-poisonous  Insecticide 
kills  all  Insect  Pests  and  Mildew  on 
Roses,  etc.  "Abol  "  Patent  Syringes 
are  specially  recommended  by  the 
National  Rose  Society. 

TREATISE  ON  G.\RDEN  PESTS,  with 
full  information,  sent  to  any  reader, 
GRATIS  and  POST  FREE. 

OF  ALL  NURSERYMEN,  SEEDSMEN.  FLOR 
ISTS,  IRONMONGERS,  CHEMISTS.  Etc..  SoZe 
Proprielors  and  Manufacturers.  E.  A.  WHITE 
Ltd..  W.  Beltriitg.  Paddock  Wood.  KENT. 

"ABOL"    SPRAYERS 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES.     Please  write  for  lists 

The  size  shewn  is  the  ".*\bol"  Xo.  1.  10  galls,  capacity 


f^t0*t*0»ntv0^mt 


I 


ANT!  FLY  POWDER 


i 


'  Absolute      preventive      of     Onion,    Carrot    and 
Celery    Fly,  also  Common   Cabbage  Caterpillar 

in  cwt.,  i  cwt.  &  28  lb.  Lots. 

Le  FRUITIER  MANURE 

The  Perfection  of  Plant  Food. 

in  cwt.,  }  cwt.,  2S  lb.  ct    14  lb..  Lots. 

■Al"  FUMIQATINQ  COMPOUND,  Liquid  and 
Solid,  cheapest  and  most  successful  fumigator 
ou  the  market. 

BICHU,  The  Caterpillar  Wash. 

QUASSIA  EXTRACT,  For  exterminating  Green 
i  ly,  Ac,  ic. 

BONES  AND  BONE  MEAL  for  Vine  Borders. 

ELECTRIC  WEED  KILLER,  Liquid  and  Powder, 
lor  Carriage  Drives  and  Garden  Paths. 

LOAM,  RICH,  YELLOW,  FIBROUS  Quotations 
In  truck  loads  to  any  station. 

OREENHOUSE  BLINDS  made  up  to  any  size  and 
hxed  by  our  experienced  litters. 

MOVVERS  FROM  STOCK.  All  sizes,  all  prices 
bp-  .al  value.  Type  "  K  "  side  wheel  machine. 
9in  driving  wheel.  Five  blades  and  under  knife 
best  Sheffield  .ateel.  Light  running,  swift  cutting' 
size  lOin.,  S7/9.     Carriage  Paid. 

GARDEN       HOSE,       SPRAYING       MACHINES 
TOOLS. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  largest  Horticultural  Stock  In 
the  Kingdom  (Post  tree). 


Wm.WOOD  &  SON,  Ltd., 

THE   ROYAL    HORTICULTURISTS   BY 
APPOINTMENT, 

BEECHWOOD  WORKS, 
I        TAPLOW,  BUCKS. 

■    Telephone  No.  Telesrams 

I    BURNHAM  79.  "  GARDENING,  TAPLOW" 


OUR  SYSTEM 

■^H:::^     of  feeding   ensures 
CHICKS  THAT  THRIVE 
ROBUST    GROWING    STOCK 
FOWLS  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY 

The  use  of  our  properly  blended  and  easily  digested 
foodstuffs  is  the  ONLY  WAY  to  cut  down  heavy 
mortality  in  young  chicks  and  to  secure  full  egg- 
baskets  all  the  year  round. 

We  are  practical  poultry-keepers  as  well  as 
poultry  and  food  specialists.  We  know  and  supply 
exactly  what  your  chickens  and  fowls  need  for 
maximum  results.     May  we  help  you  ? 

Send  for  samples  to-day.           Satisfaction 
515,Seven  Sisters  Road  guaranteed.         


S.  Tottenham 


HUSSEY  Bros. 


!f;>f;!fi>f;u;!f;!i;s!f;>f;>fi!i;!A!f;>fi>f;ifiif;£!fi!fiifi!fi>f;>fi!f;!{;ii;!fi>fi>fi 
s    Ensure  being  in  time  for  the  Season    | 

!fi  S 

I  ORDER    NOW!  | 

MERRYWEATHERS' 


WATERING 
HOSE 


FOR 


Gardens 

Parks 

Garages 


Golf   Links 
Cricket  Grounds 
Tennis   Lawns 


"  TAe  Hose  I  had  from  you  ten 
years  agois  as  good  as  ever,  and 
likely  to  last  another  ten." 

&o  writes  a  Merryiveather  Customer. 
^^'rite  for  Samples  and  Prices  : 

MERRYWEATHERS    &    SONS,   Ltd., 

Dept.  C 
63.  Long:  Acre,  London,  W.C, 


S 

i 

s 

if; 
» 

!>; 

» 

>i; 
s 


!f;!fi!f;!i;!fi!fi>f;>fi!fi>fy;y;tf;>f;>f;>fi>f;!fi»;!f;ii;if;>i;>f;>{;!KiH»i>i«; 
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No.  49a. — Small   Greenhouse. 

Size  10ft.  by  8h.  (other    sizes  m^ide).      Painted  two 
coats.     Glazed  with  1 5  oz.  glass. 

Ready   for    immediate    delivery.     Carriage  Paid    to 
stations  in  England  and  Wales. 

Price    on    Application. 


You  can  erect  this  Green- 
house  an  90   minutes. 

This  splendid  Greenhouse  for  Amateurs  comes  to  you  in  sections — glazed, 
painted,  and  complete  in  every  detail — everything  so  accurately  fitted 
(even  bolt  holes  ready  drilled)  that  in  about  90  minutes  you  can  erect  and 
have  it  ready  for  occupation.  The  parts  fit  together  almost  as  easy  as  a 
sectional  bookcase. 

The  illustrations  show  :  (1)  No.  49d,  Greenhouse  in  actual  use.  (2)  The  Seclions  of 
one  half  of  the  house  put  together.  (3)  The  construction >1  units  of  the  other  halt  of  the 
house,  forming  one  side,  halt  of  root,  and  one  end.j 

It  is  advisable  to  set  the  House  on  a  45-inch  brick  footing,  or  we  can  supply  tarred 
sleepers  at  extra  cost. 

This  Greenhouse  has  the  characteristics  of  all  B.  6c  P.  Structures — sturdy 
strength  and  splendid  finish — given  by  the  best  of  sound  selected  materials, 
built  up  by  skilled  craftsmen — the  only  kind  of  buildings  which  give 
convincing  value  for  money  in  lasting  usefulness. 

Write  for  List   of   Garden   Frames   and   Small    Greenhouses. 

Boultdn  elciviM^'' 

London  Address  ■'    135-7,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  B.C.  J. 

Enquiries  invited  for  Heating  Systems,   Conservatories,   Vinery   Ranges, 
Peach      Houses,     Carnation     Houses,     Garden     Frames,     etc.,     of      all 
descriptions,  ■with   requisite  accessories. 


ii 


THE   SILVER    MEDAL 

HORSE  SHOE 
BOILER 

THE  PREMIER  HEATER  FOR  SMALL 
GREENHOUSES.  ENSURES  FULL  HEAT 
WITH     LEAST     FUEL     AND     ATTENTION 


» 


38,000  SOLD. 


COmPLETB     APPARATUS     NOW     FROn     STOCK. 

List  42   Free. 

CHAS.    P.   KINNELL    &    CO..   LTD. 
65.  65a.  Southwark  St..  London. 'S.E.  1. 


M9DOUGALL'S 


'  *' i^^  NO  N"^  po  I'so  NdusX-fCrai  :>^ 
■■  J5XfE^&^  EFFEGTIrV  EilJ 

-^  pf/Poisonmqv/f 


IN   TINSi     PINTS.iy'9i  QUARTS,  5/:  fCALLON,^/9i  1  GALLON. 7/- 
5  GALL  DRUM,27/6;4aGALL.  CASK,  £8     IQ-  O 


M9  DOUG  ALL'S 

Katakilla 

■     »-        NON  -  POISONOUS        ^l/j^ 
The  Perfect-   Insecticide 
for   Fruit,   Flouierx 
irvd    Veqatablej-. 


SMALL  CARTONS  FORiO  GALLONS  WASH 
LARGE  CARTONS  ..  SO 


1/-EACH. 
6/- EACH. 


SOLE 
MANUFACTURERS! 


FROM    NURJCRYMEN.    JEEVJMCN.    IPONMOSCERS 

Mc.DOUGALL  BROS.,  Ltd. 


66-68  PORT  STREET. 
MANCHESTER. 


THE    HARDY    FLOWER    BOOK 

Book   of    Great   Value   to    all    Garc'eners. 

By  E.  H.  Jeikins  (a  Member  of  the'FIoral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society;.     With  50  lllusiratiom  and 

beautiful  coloured  Frontispiece. 

Price   3/2   net,   by    post    4d.  extra. 


Please  write  to-dav  for  full  particulars  of  thU  invaluable  bojk  aai  for  illuUratei  prj3pecta333  oi  so:n9  of  tlie  super- 
books  in  the  "Country  Life  "  Library,  to  The  Manager   *'  Country  Life  "  Limited,  Tavistock  Street,  W.C.2. 
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Q^^gSI^OUSES  °f  •■>"  descriptions  supplied  by  the  oldest  established 

firm    in   the   trade  ;    also 

HEATING    APPARATUS    for  Glasshouses,  Private  Houses  and  Public  Buildings. 


CATALOGUES,  PLANS,  AND    ESTI^FATES   FI!i:E. 


MRVEYS  BY  AEEANGEMENT. 


Please  address  all  Enquiries  to  Head  Office  : — 


J.       WEEKS      &      Co.      CHELSE.) 
92,  VICTORIA    STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W.1. 


Cc'i;?.e.-\at':ry  erected  at   WeyiTul^e.  Surrey. 


PRACTICALLY  AN 

IMPERISHABLE   BLIND 

The  Wood  Laths  are  connecied   with   metal 
links,  and  form  a  perfect  and  durable  shading. 
Flexible  and  easily  rolled  up. 
A  protection  against  hailstorms. 
Fixed  and  removed  without  difficulty. 

Send  for  Illustrated   Catalogue. 

ESTIMATES   FREE. 

MESSENGER  &  CO.  Ltd. 

LOUGHBOROUGH. 

London  Office :  122,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.1. 


CORRY  &  CO..  LIMITED. 

Sole    makers    of   the    following     Old-established   and 
Valuable  Preparations  at  their  Works, 

SHAD     THAMES,      LONDON,      S.E.  1 

By  PERinssios  or  H.JI.  Treasvkv.  (Free  of  Duty.) 
The  Original  Makers  and  Introducers  in  1S66  of 

TOBACCO  POWDER.    In  Tins  9d.,  3  3  and  6/-  each. 
TOBACCO    JUICE.   In  Bottles, Ft.,  1,3 ;  Qt.,2|3;  i  G.iU., 

u  - ;  1  Gall.,  5,'j;  and  in  Kegs,  4-  Gall. 
NICOTINE  SOAP.     Destroys  all  pests  effectually,  and  no 

possible  injury  to  plants.     Jars,  1|R,  39,  7i'6.     In  Kegs 

121b.,  186 ;  281b.,  39;6 ;  56lb.,  75  -each. 
'SURPAZOLL'   FUMIGATING  LIQUID.    Each,  .=i,000 
4;9;    10,000,  8  3;   20,000,14,9:    40,OCO  cubic  feet,  27;6 

also  in  Quarts,  46,6 :  J  GaU.,  T7;3:  1  Gall.,  148  6. 
EWING'S    MILDEW   COMFOSITION.    In  Bottles,  1/' 

2,6:  Gall.,  13  0  each. 
FOWLER'S  MEALY  BUG  ERADICATOR.  Bottles,  1/6, 

3  9,  7  6  eacli. 
SCOTT'S  WASP  DESTROYER.     Bottles,  111,  3- each. 
CORRY'S  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  QUASSIA.     Eac1i, 

1  3,  2  2,  :3/6,  5,6,  9  -  :   5  Gall.,  33/-  ;    10  G:ill.,  60,-. 
■OPTIMUS'  FUMIGATING  SHREDS.  1,000  cubic  feet ; 

9d.:  2.510.  1/6  ;  5,000,  2/3  :  10,000,  3  9 ;  20,000,  6/9. 
CORRY'S    WINTER    DRESSING.       Pt.,  2/3;    Qt.,  3/9: 

S  Gall.,  6-:  1  Gall.,  11-. 
•TENAX  'GRAFTING  WAX.  In  Tins,9d.,  l/6,:V-,a.,-,9/-. 
Cheaper    in    bulk. 

"--■  I)e   had  from  all    Dealers    in    Horticultural    Sundries 
throughout  the  Kingdom. 


GROW  YOUR  OWN  VEGETABLES  FREE  FROM  DISEASE  WITH 

GREENHOUSES 
GARDENS 


COMPLETE  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  STABLE  MANURE 


BCIBNTIFICALIiT    AND    CHEMICALLT    PREPARED. 

Id  the  form  ofaleaf-mould,  ready  for  use  at  ?-nvtlme.  Inthe  same  wap.  and  for  all  purposes  ihat  stable  manure  Is  put.  Goesturthet 

(4  bushels  equalling  IS  cwts.),  gives  bettel:  result.  Is  clean  to  handle,  sweet  smelling,  and  free  from  weeds,  worms,  etc. 

Baport  of  Bojal  Hortlcultnral  Society.     "  Your  Patented  Hop  Manure  has  been  used  in  the  Society's  Gardens  at  Wlsley.  and  I 

im  pleased  to  report  that  It  has  proved  eicellent  for  the  Sower  borders,  fruit  and  vegetables  grown  both  under  glass  and  out 

In  the  open  air."  (Signed)    W.  WiLKS,  Secretary. 

A  Beautiful  Free  Booklet  giving  full  particulars  and  testimonials  sent  on  receitit  of  Postcard. 

■^  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS;  GENUINE  ONLY  IN  OUR  MARKED  BAGS,  UONTAINING  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS.  ^<i 

Prices,  including  bags.  1  bushel  2  3.  4  bushels  6/-.  5-4  bushels  2S;9.  10-4  bushels  55/-,  20^  bushels  100/- 
Free  on  rail  London.    Carriage  forward  for  cash  with  order, 

WAKELEV'S  GROUND  GARDEN  LIME  (Caustic  or  Quick  Lime),  3/-  bushel  bag,  carriage  forward, 

WAKELEY'S  £mp<^^  FERTILISER 

A  valuable  Plant  Food  for  Allotment  and  General  Garden  use.  simple  to  apply.    Particulars  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  free.    Price  including  bags  ^ 

14  lb.  bag,  3/3  ;    56  lbs.,  11/6;    1  cwt.,  22/-  .—- 

Best  Yellow  Fibrous  Loam,  4-/-.  and  Leaf  Mould,  4/6.     Coarse  Silver  Sand,  5/6,  and  Brown 
Fibrous  Peat,  5/6  per  sack.   Basic  Slag,  6/3.  Superphosphates,  10/6.  Bone  Meal,  22/6 

Kainit,    1  0/6   per  cwt. 

See  Free  Booklet  as  aboi'e  for  prices  o'  ^inallcr  qimntifies,  nlso  other  goods. 

WAKELEV  BROS.  A   CO.  LTD.,  75a,  BANKSIDE,  LONDON,  S.6.1. 


TO  ACHIEVE 
RESULTS  USE 


BEST 


ot«^ 


1j\^ 


^  ~  On  th"  marlfAt  fnr  nxrmr 


VINE, 


On  the  market  for  over 

40  years,  they  still  hold  first 

place  in  the  estimation  of  Horticil- 

turiits  all  over  the  world  for  QUALITY 

and  RESULTS. 

The  direct  result  of  many  years'  practical  eiperience  In 
gardening,  they  stand  unri\'alled  at  the  present  day  for  ever>  dtt- 
cription  of  Fmit  bearing,  Flowering  and  Foliage  Plants.  Vegetables. 
Lawns,  etc.,  etc. 
PLANT  ft  VEGETABLE  MANURE.  I121bs..  30/-;  561bs..  16/-:  281bs..  9/- ;  14lbs..  5/-:71bs.,  3/-:  tins.  1/3 

Carriage  paid  on  SSibs.  aod  up  anywhere  in  I7nited  Kingdom. 
SPECIAL  TOP-DRESSING  MANURE.  561bs..  lS/6:  2Slbs'..  10/-;  141bs..6;-;  71bs  .36;  tins.  I/-. 
Carriage  paid  on  561bs.  and  up  anywhere  in  United  Kingdom. 

BV      WRITE   FOR  OUR  BOOKLET— POST  FREE  ON   REQUEST.      ■•■ 
SOLD    BT    NDRSEBYHBN     AND     SEEDSMBN     ETERYWHERE. 


Sole  Makers:  \?Tkl.    THOMSON  -SD  SONS,  LTD.,  CLOVENFORDS,  SCOTLAND. 


cts  thciu  ^" 

and  makes  the  Garden  r<>.ll^l^ 
^av  all  the  year  round  ..v'a'-.v.iv-i 


'  Sold  everywhere  tor  Horticultural  purpoaai  In  PACKETS  lOd.  *  1(6.  and  lo 

BRANDED  &  SEALED  BAGS  :  7  lbs..  3  '9  :  1<  lb...  6/6  ;  28  lbs..  11/6 ;  S6  lbs.,  2(V- ;  112  lbs    ST/..    Or 

direct  (rom  the  Works      arrl^ge  Pai.l  In  the  United  Kingiom  tor  Ca«h  with  Order  (eicept  FACMsTS). 
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Price  THREEPENCE 

Yearly  Subscription 
Inlaud,  15/2 :  Foreign,  17/4 


ACHILLEA    PTARMICA   PERRY'S   WHITE. 

A  DOUBLE-FLOWERED  VARIETY,   INVALUABLE   FOR   CUTTING 
AND    DECORATIVE    PURPOSES. 


BARR'S  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

GROWN    FROM    SELECTED    STOCKS- 

All  Strong  Well-Grown  Pi,ants 

BORECOLE,      BROCCOLI,      BRUSSEL  SPROUTS, 

CABBAGE,      CABBAGE  SAVOY,      CAULIFLOWER, 

CELERY,        CUCUMBERS,       LEEKS,      LETTUCE, 

ONIONS,     PARSLEY,     TOMATOES. 

Priced  List  on  Application. 

12  &  13,  KING   STREET 
COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C.  2 


BARR  &  SONS  Vc 


NICOTINE   SPRAYING   COMPOUNDS 

HUNTER  &  GOW,  Ltd.,  ivere  tlie  pioneers  of  Nicotine  in  tiiis  country  for  Agri- 
lulluial  and  Hoifii  ultuia)  use.  and  thus  Isnow  tlie  exact  rciuiifnunts  of  gioweis.  Kicotinc 
is  rcitain  diatli  to  .ill  Iraf-cating  insects  and  p.iiasites  vhidi  altaik  plant  lile.  and  we  tiavo 
it  piepaii  d  in  various  convenient  foTnis  and  compounds. 

GOWS  NICOTINE  TREE  WASH.— Certain  death  to  areen  flv,  aphis,  (hrip,  scale 
red  spider,  caterpillars,  etc.  Use  1  part  to  40  parts  of  water,  i-gall.,  8/6.  1  jrall 
15/-.     Og,cn..72/-.     10  gall.,  140/-  2-      .    /  gaii. 

QOW'S      NICOTINE     SOAP.— The  finest  Insecticide  known  for  destroving  sucking 
insects.     Hainile.ss  to  the  tenderest  loliage.     Use  1  part  to  2.50  parts  of  water,     lib 
4/-.     10  lbs.,  36/-. 

GOWS    ARSENATE    OF    LEAD.      The  great  remedy  for  Codling  Moth.— Mix  in  the 

proportion  of  1  part  to  250  parts  of  water.     Death  to  Insects  but  harmless  to  trees 

fruit  and  foliage.     1  lb.,  2/9.     2  lbs..  4/6.     10  lbs.,  20/-. 
GOWS  LIME  SULPHUR  (1,300  sp.  g.)— The  great  Fungicide  for  Apple  and  Pear  .Scab 

hi  the  Spring  and  Summer.     1  gall.,  5/6;    5  galls.,  21/6;    10  galls.,  40/-. 

r,ooklet  "  Sprayuig  for  big  crops,"  on  application.     If  your  seedsman  cannot  supply 
our  goods,  please  wii+e  us. 

HUNTER  &  GOW,  Ltd.,  28,  Thomas  Street,  LIVERPOOL 

BENTLEY'S    SPECIALITIES 


WEED  DESTROYERS 

INSECTICIDES 
FUMIGANTS 


DAISY  KILLER 

(Lawn  Sand) 
FUNGICIDES 
FERTILISERS 


Catalogue  on   ApplicaUon. 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS : 

JOSEPH    BENTLEY    LIMITED 

CHEMICAL  WORKS,   Baprow-on-Humber,  HULL. 

FOWLERS  LAWN  SAND 

ESTABLISHED     IN     1875 

For  deetroying  Daisies.  Dandelions,  Planlains,  Ribbed  Grass,  Thistles,  and 
other  weeds  on  Lawns.  Croquet  Grounds,  Bowling  Greens,  Parks,  etc.,  at  the 
same  time  acting  as  a  fertiliser, and  improving  the  growth  and  colour  of  the  grass. 
Many  preparations  are  on  the  market  under  this  name,  but  no  article 
differs  so  much  in  value,  FOWLER'S  LAWN  SAND  has  exceeded  all 
others  in  money's  worlh  generally. 

TO  BE  HAD  FROM  THE  TRADE  GENERALLY 

Prices— Tins,  1/6.3/9,7/-;     Bags,  2Slbs.,  1 1/-.  56  lbs.,  21/-,  112  lbs.,  39/- 


Sole  Manufacturers  : 

CORRY  &  CO.,  ILitcl.,  London,  S.E.I 
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THE   GARDEN"  CATALOGUE    GUIDE 


NOTICE  TO  OUR   READERS 

IN  order  to  avoid  waste  in  the  printing  of 
catalogues,  readers  are  advised  to  apply  to 
the  following  firms  for  the  catalogues  they 
require.  We  therefore  beg  to  point  out  that  the 
under-mentioned  firms  will  be  very  pleased  to 
send  their  useful  catalogues  to  our  readers  free 
of  charge,  on  receipt  of  a  post  card. 


Rose  Specialists 


ELISHA  J.  HICKS,   M.C.,  N.R.S.,  etc. 


HURST,  BERKS. 


Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 


KELWAY  &  SON 

Retail  Plant  Department 

LANGPORT,  SOMERSET 


Hardy  Plants 

ColourBorders 

Gladioli 


J.  CHEAL  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

Nurseries 

CRAWLEY 


Landscape 
Qardeners 
Trees  and 
Shrubs,  etc. 


LAXTON  BROS. 

NtlRSERIES 

BEDFORD 


Strawberries 

and 

Fruit  Trees 


PERRY'S 

Hardy  Plant  Farms 

ENFIELD,  MIDDX. 


Water   Lilies 

and 

Bog  Plants 


PULHAM  &  SON 

Nurseries 
ELSENHAM,  ESSEX 


Rock,  Alpine 
and  Herbace- 
ous Plants 


W.  WELLS,  JtNR. 
Hardy  Plant  Nurseries 
ftlERSTHAM,  SURREY 


Herbaceous  and 
Alpine  Plants, 
Delphiniums  and 
Miehaelmas  Daisies 


Garden  Sundries 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 
234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E.  1 


XL    ALL 

Insecticide  & 
Fumigants 


GARDEN  SUPPLIES  Limited  am  Garden, 

(Boundary  Chem.  Co.)  Estate, 

Cranmer  Street  and  Sport 

LIVERPOOL  Requirements 


CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Shad  Thames,  S.E.  1   and 
Bedford  Chambers 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2 


Merchants  and 

Manufacturers 

of  Horticultural 

Sundries, 

Fertilisers  and 

Insecticides 

etc. 


J.  BENTLEY,  Ltd. 
Barrow-on-Humbeb 
HULL 


Weed  Destroyers 
Lawn  Sand 
Insecticides 
Fertilizers 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 
234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E. 


XL  ALL 

Fertilizers  and 

Agricultural 

Manures 


BARNARDS,  Ltd. 
NORWICH 


Qarden  Espaliers 
&  Trainers.  Par- 
ticulars of  our 
Stock  on  appli- 
cation 


The  New  DESTRUCTOR  CO. 

Ltd.  Rubbish 

41,  Walter  House,  Bedford  St.  Destructors 
Strand,  LONDON,  W. 


Heating  Apparatus 


C.  P.  KINNELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.       Boiler 
Greenhouse  Heating  List  No.  42, 

SouTHWARK  St.,  London,  S.E.1    Post  Free. 


Seeds  and  Bulbs 


R.  H.  BATH  Ltd. 
The  Floral  Farms 
WISBECH 


Home-Grown 
Bulbs   and 
Seeds 


BLACKMORE  &  LANGDON 
Twerton  Hill  Nursery 
BATH 


Begonias 
Delphiniums 
Qloxinias 
Cyclamen,  etc. 


HENRY  ECKFORD 

Wem 

SHROPSHIRE 


Sweet  Peas  and 
Garden  Seeds 
Fertilizers 


DAWKINS 

408,  King's  Roao 
CHELSEA,  S.W. 


Perennial 
Seeds  for 
present  sowing 


GARDEN    DESIGN- 
LANDSCAPE   GARDENING. 

R.WALLACE  &  Co. 

LIMITED  -  COLCHESTER. 

AWARDS  at  the  last  ten  R.H.S.  Shows  at  Chelsea 
and   Holland  House  only;    12  Gold    Medals. 

DAILY  GRAPHIC  CUP  for  finest  Rock  Garden, 
three  times. 

CORONATION  CHALLENGE  CUP  : 

3  Silver  Gilt  Cups.  1   Silver  Cup. 

And  in  1912,  at  Roval  International  Show  QUEEN 
ALEXANDRA'S  CUP  for  finest  Rock  and 
Water  Garden. 

R.  WALLACE  &  CO.,  LTD.,  ARgSfT^E^'^Ts 

COLCHESTER. 


R.  WALLACE  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
KiLNFiELD  Gardens 
COLCHESTER 


New  Bulb  and 
Iris   List 
Now  Ready. 


Landscape  Gardening 


WHITELEGG  &  CO. 
CHISLEHURST 

WRITE   US 


Landscape  and 
Qarden  Archi- 
tects, specialise 
in  Bock,  Water 
and  Formal 
Gardens,  etc. 


PULHAM  &  SON 

71, Newman  Street,  London", 
Works  :  BROXBOURNE 
Nurseries  :  ELSENHAM 


Garden  Craftsmen, 
Rockworkers, 
'Pulhamite'  Stone 
Vases,  Sundials, 
Fountains,  etc. 


SEEDLINGS    FOR   THE    GREENHOUSE.— 

Supi'liecl  direct  from  seed  boxes,  ready  for  priekintx  out. 
Ciih  cr.laria,  choice  mixed,  9d.,  5/-.  Cineraria,  giant-flowered, 
inixiil,  1/-,  6/6  :  pure  white,  pure  scarlet,  each  1/.3.  7/6. 
-MarL'uerite-flowered,  mixed,  1/-.  6/o.  Starry-flowered,  mixed, 
9d.,  5/-.  Cactus-flowered,  mixed,  9d..  5/-.  Primula  Obconica, 
giant-flowered,  mixed,  1/3,  8/- ;  giant  crimson,  1/0,  10/6 ; 
giaut  white,  1/9,  10/6.  Primula  Sinensis,  mixed,  1/6,  8/6  ;  all 
whites  1/9,  10/6  ;  all  reds,  1/9.  10/6  ;  giant-flowered,  mixed, 
2/-.  12/6  ;  starry-flowered,  mixed,  1/3,  8/-.  Primula  Jlala- 
eoides,  lilac,  1/3,  8/- :  white,  1/3,  8/-.  Schizanthus,  large- 
flowered,  mixed.  If-,  6,16.  Wisetonensis,  mixed,  1/3,  7/6.  AH 
prices  per  dozen,  and  per  100.  Carriage  paid  on  orders 
7/G  value.  Advanced  transplanted  at  advanced  prices. 
See  Catalogue. — Storeie  &  Storrie,  (ilcncarsc,  Perthshire. 


T^RY     MULTIPLE      in 

-'-  your  own  garden.  No  other 
evidence  is  equal  to  that  of 
your  own  crops.  Raise  Pota- 
toes, Peas,  Beans,  Turnips, 
Carrots,  in  fact,  anything 
you  like  upon  it,  and  every- 
^^'    where  you  will   have    abun- 

j       dant  evidence  that  it  pays. 

MaltlDle 

Ga^K^den.     f*la.ant     Food 

Sold  by   Seedsmen  everywhere  in  141bt'bags. 

3/6:  71b.  2/-.    Large  trial  packets.  1/-. 

Miiiiu^ijcturifil  solely  by 

ROBIVSON  BROS.  Ltd., "West  Brcimwich.Stafb 


SEEDLINGS  FOR  THE  FLOWER  BORDER. 

—  Supplifl  dinMt  tri'iii  riic  ^vvt\  beds.  ready  for 
liri'king  out.  Aquilegia,  Ltnig  SpuiTcd,  mixed,  l/o,  S/0  ;  pink 
;ind  rose,  2/-,  12/6;  saimon  and  red,  1/J,  10/3;  purple  and 
jmrple-red,  1/9,  10/3  ;  blue  and  lavender,  1/9,  10/6.  Canter- 
hury  Bells,  in  all  rolour.s  and  all  forms,  mixed,  8d..  4/6;  all 
white,  all  pink,  each  8d.,  4/3.  Canterbury  Bells.  Calycanthema, 
mixed.  9d..  5/-;  white.  pinJ;,  earti  9d,.  5/-.  Coreopsis, 
1/-.  6/3.  GaillAtdia,  1/-,  6/3.  Foxglove,  mixed,  6d.,  3/6. 
For'_'et,-mc-not,  dissitiflora,  1/3.  8/- ;  Victoria  blue,  IJ-r.  6/6  ; 
voya!  blue  1/-,  6/6;  Pansy,  Scoteh  Prize,  mixed,  i'/^.  S/-. 
Excelsior  Iceland  Poppies,  mixed,  8d.  4/3.  Brompton  Stock, 
mixed,  9d..  5/3.  Sweet  Willi.im,  mixed,  5d-,,  2/6  ;  giant  mixed, 
8d..  4/6  ;  aiiricula-eyed,  6d.,  3/3.  Walltio^'el-,  mixed,  creara, 
white,  primrose  yellow,  orange,  crimson,  ruby,  puri>le, 
chamoisro^e,  each  8d.,  4/3.  All  prices  per  dozen  and  per  100. 
Carriage  paid  on  orders  of  7/6  value.  Advanced  transplanted 
at  advanced  prices.  See  Catalogue,  post  free  on  application. — 
STHitRiE  tt  Storrik.  Giencarse,  Porth'^hire.  ''-... 


UNIQUE  COLLECTION  OF  JUNE  FLOWERING  IRIS 

We  strongly  necomtnend  planting  during  JULY. 


COLLECTION  No.  1. 


Emhracing   the    choiecst    vaiietie- 

ALC.\Z.\R — Gigantic  flower'^,  mauve  and  pnrple. 
CATERINA— Briglit  lavender  blue. 
CHERUBIX— White,  flushed  pink. 
CLARA    CURTIS— Heliotrope  and  rosy  purple. 
HOX.    MKS.    THO.S.    KINGSCOTE— Silverv  rose. 
IRIS  KING — Old  gold  and  crimson. 


iiilroiir. 


■il  : 


extra    strong    flowering    plants. 


.STANDARD  BEARER— Brilliant  crimson  and  pturple. 
One  strong  plant  of  each   rariPtij,  pacl-itto  free,  and  carriage  paid. 


MISS  TtoROrilY  EOWE — Bright  lavender  blue. 
M()>"sH;N(iK — Violet  and  purple. 
MISS  EARPLEY — Old  gold  and  madder  crimson. 
PROSPER  EAI'GIEK — Bright  copper  and  crimson. 
EICHARD  II. — White  and  deep  violet,  one  of  the  finest  yet 
introduced. 


21  '-. 


COLLECTION   No.  2. 


Finest   st.indar.l 


■\tra    strong    lioM'ering    plant-;. 

MME.  BLAXCHE  PION — Bronze  yellow  and  lavender. 
MRS.  H.  DAKWIX — Snow  white. 
PORCENNA — Delicate  shade  copper  rose. 
RHEIN  MXE — Pure  white  and  piirple. 
SWEETllEAKT — Soft  lavender  and  silver. 
THOEA — Silver  white  and  purple. 


AMAS — Liglit  blue  and  deep  purple. 
CAPRICE — Bright  purple  and  crimson. 
GAGUS — Pale  yellow  and  madder  crimson. 
JACQUINIAXA — Crimson  and  copper. 
LORELY — Canary  yellow,  splashed  purple. 
NIBELUNGEN— Violet  piu-ple  and  bronze. 

One  strong  plant  of  ^h   rarietii,  pocling  free,  and  carriage  paid,  15/-. 

j  COLLECTION   No.  3. 

12  IN  12  FINEST  NAMED  VARIETIES,  -tr.uii;  il.iwrrhig  plant=,  packing  free,  and  carriage  paid,  10-. 

COLLECTION  No.  4. 

EARLY    AND    INTERMEDIATE   IRIS,  flowering  April  and   May;    extra  strong  flowering  plants;  12"in112   finest 
named  vivrieties,  packing  free,  and  eatriage  paid,  10,-. 

PERRY'S    HARDY    PLANT    FARMS, 

ENFIELD,    MIDDLESEX. 
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iiuiTAix's  (U!i:at  rAi;i'.A(ii',. 
WEBBS'       EMPEROR      CABBAGE        (for 

July  luitl  Au^ist  sowing). — .-Vcknowledgt'd  to  be  the  earliest, 
best  and  most  popular  variety  in  cultivation.  Kemarkal>ly 
free  from  any  tendeney  to  holt.  6d.  and  1,-  per  packet ; 
2/-  per  ounre.    Post  free. 

"  The  Emperor  C'abliaRcs  I  grew  from  yoiu'  Seed  this  Spring 
were  something  worth  looking  at.  I  had  cabbage  when  no 
one  in  the  county  had  any  near  lit  for  cutting." — Sir.  JOHN 
S-iDDI.KK,   "  The  Gardens,"  Drumear. 

"  .\uother   excellent  cabbage   is   'Emperor';     the   heads 

of  this  variety  quickly  turn  in  and  are  of  e.Nccllent  quality." 

— Mr.  F.  .TORD.AX,  gardener  to  I.t.-Col.  Spender  Clay,  M.P. 

List  of  Seeds  for  Summer  and  Autumn  Sowing  pest  lice  on 

request. 

WEBB  &  SONS,  LTD.,  The  King's  Seedsmen,  Stourbridge. 


WATERERS'  RHODODENDRONS,  Azaleas. 

Rare  Shrubs,. T;ii);niese  Cherries.  Maples,  ami  Chinese  subjects. 
— John  Waterer,  Sons  *.t  Crisp,  Ltii..  The  Nurseries, 
Bagshot,  Surrey. 

WATERERS'     ROMAN     HYACINTHS 

Nareissiis,  Freesias,  Tulips,  etc.,  lor  early  loreini;^  ;  lUilbs  fur 
bowl  culture  and  beddini:. 

WATERERS'  ALPINE  AND  HERBACEOUS 

PLANTS,  ia  the  new  and  leading  varieties  of  Delphiniums, 
PhloKes.  Irises. 

WATERERS'     FRUIT     TREES.  —  Magni- 

ticeut  stock  of  250. 0(")  trees.  Prospective  purchasers 
are  iuviteil   to  select  ;ierson:illv  at  T^^'yfo^d   Nurseries. 

WATERERS'      ROSES,      in     all     forms.— 

JoHX  Waterer,  Sons,  &  Crisp,  Ltd.,  Twyford,  Berks. 


GREENHOUSE  PAINTING  AND  GLAZING, 

—  "VITEOLITE"  superior  to  White  Lead  Paint,  2.5/-  per 
gall.  Cans  extra.  "Plastioe,"  supersedes  Putty,  44/- per 
cwt. — Full  particulars  from  Walter  Carson  &  Sons,  Grove 
Works,  Battersea.     .igents  tliroughout  the  Country. 

DUCKS,     GEESE     AND     TURKEYS,     by 

Will  Hooley.  F.Z.S.,  F.B.S.A. — A  copy  of  this  helpful  booklet 
on  the  breeding,  feeding  and  fattening  of  Ducks,  Geese  and 
Turkevs,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  lid.  addressed 
to  THE  Manager,  "  Codntby  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock 
Street.  Covent  Garden.  W.C.  2. 

CARNATION    CULTURAL    GUIDE.— Com- 

plete  Instructlone  for  greenhouse  and  outdoor  culture,  7d. 
r>09t  free. — T.  H.  TAnpKViN.  Willastrtn,  Birkenhead. 

WAKELEY'S  PATENTED  HOP  MANURE. 

— The  only  reliable  and  complete  substitute  for  Stable 
mannr''.     Sep  advt  on  v.  viii. 

ROUGH     HANDS     caused     by     gardening 

made  soft  and  smooth  in  one  nitrht  by  "  Piano  ;  "  3d.  tablet 
Chemists,  or  post  free  4d.,  Milner's  Chemical  Co.,  Liverpool. 

DO   YOU   WANT  THE    BEST   BEGONIAS, 

Dahlias.  Fuchsias,  Heliotropes,  Michaelmas  Daisies.  Haniy 
Phlox,  etc.  ?  You  can  get  them  from  H.  J.  Jones,  Eyecroft 
Nurseries.  Lewisham,  S.E.  13.  Catalogues  free.  Satisfaction 
guar  anteed. ^___ ^^_ 

FLOWER   POTS.— 10  8in.,  12  6in.,  15  5in., 

15  4in.,  15  3in.,  complete,  packed  free,  12s.  6d.  Illustrated 
list  of  pots,  saucers,  seed  and  cutting  pans,  seakale,  and 
rhubarb  pots.,  etc.,  free. — iHOS.  Jeatons,  Potteries,  Brierley 
Hill. 


LOVELY        ANTIRRHINUMS.   —    Strong 

plants  in  all  shades  and  latest  named  varieties  of  this  popular 
leadins  flower  ready  now  ;  intermediate  only  9/-  100.  Aster 
Sinensis  :  plants  of  this  decorative  variety  in  mauves,  pinks, 
whites  and  violet,  mixed,  7/-  100.  All  carriatre  paid. — Lists 
free  from  Ernest  Hills,  Khydd  Nurseries,  Hanley  Castle, 
Worcester. 

THE     SERVANTLESS      HOUSE,     by     R. 

Kandal  Phillips,  6/-  net.  by  post  6/6. — A  prospectus  of 
this  invaluable  and  profusely  illustrated  book  on  the  domestic 
and  labour-saving  problems  of  the  day  will  be  sent  post 
free  on  application  to  The  Manager.  "  Country  Life.'* 
Ltd..  20.  Tavistock  Street.   Covent  Garden,   W.C.  2. 

SPLENDID     YELLOW     FIBROUS     LOAM. 

Pure  Leaf  Mould.  Coarse  Sand,  each  5/-  ppf  sack.  Prepared 
Compost,  6/6;  Cocoanut  Fibre,  5/6  per  sack.  Kaiiiit,  14  Ibe. 
1/9.— W  Hebbebt  a  Co..  Hop  Exchange,  London.  S.E. 


BARR'S  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  for  present 

plantiim.  Well  srown  seedling  plants  from  selected  stocks, 
IJorecole,  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Cabbages.  Cauliflowers, 
Cucumbers,  Onions,  Parsley,  etc.  Price  List  on  application. 
Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  liarden,  London. 


McDOUGALL'S      WEED     KILLER,     non 

poisonous,  safe,  effective.  In  tins.  Pints,  1;9;  quarts,  3;- ; 
i-gall.,  4/9;  1  gall.,  7,-;  5  galls.,  27/6.  From  Seeds- 
men, Nurserymen,  Ironmongers. — Sole  Manufacturers, 
McDopGALL  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Port  Street,  Manchester.  Estab- 
lished 1845. 

"  KAfTAKILLA "     destroys      insect     pests, 

caterpillars,  green  fly,  etc. ;  non-poisonous  ;  a  perfect  garden 
insecticide  ;  cartons  to  make  ten  galls.,  2/- ;  cartons  to  make 
50  galls.,  6/- ;  from  nurserymen,  seedsmen,  and  ironmongers. 
—Sole  Manufacturers,  McDODQALL  BROS.,  Ltd.,  Port 
Street   Manchester.    Estd.  1845. 


SEWAGE      DISPOSAL      FOR      COUNTRY 

HOUSES. — No  emptying  of  cesspools;  a  perfect  fertiUzer; 
no  solids  ;  no  open  filters ;  perfectly  automatic ;  everything 
underground.  State  particulars.  —  William  Bbattie,  8, 
Lower  Grosvenor  Place,  Westminster. 


PRACTICAL     CAVY  -  KEEPING,     with    a 

chapter  on  the  profitable  breeding  of  Fancy  Mice,  by  J.  T. 
Bird,  9d.  net,  by  post  lid. — PubUslied  at  the  Offices  of 
"  Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  2. 


ROCK  —  HERBACEOUS  —  PRIMROSES, 

d^tible  and    single,  etc.;    advice  given  on  remodelling    of 
gardens,  and  lists. — Hopkins.  Mere  Shepperton. 


RABBIT-KEEPING.— A    practical    booklet 

on  the  best  and  most  profitable  methods  of  Rabbit-Keeping 
for  all  Garden  Owners  in  Town  or  Country.  By  C.  J.  Davies. 
2nd  impression.  9d.  net,  by  post  lid. — Published  at  the 
Offices  of  **  Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2, 


HEATING     APPARATUS     FOR     GREEN- 

houses,  vineries,  etc.,  supplied  with  various  arrangements 
of  pipes.  Vanguard,  conical,  sectional,  saddle  and  coU 
boilers.  Pipes,  titting",  etc.  Dlustrated  List  4  free. — THoe. 
JEAVONS,  Silver  Street  Works,  Brierley  Hill. 

WANTED,  a  HOUSE  with  three  reception 

r.ioms.  six  to  eiffht  bedrooms,  batliroom  :  pood  \^ater  supply. 
fias  or  electric  light  ;  good  soil  ;  large  niatnred  aardei.s  and 
orchard  and  about  live  acres.  Ireehold,  leasehold  prelerrcd. 
— 'tICNTIAN,  Post  Ollice,  Croyde,  Devon. 


IRON   AND  WIRE  FENCING  for  gardens, 

tree  guards,  gates,  arches,  espahers,  rose  stakes,  and  orna- 
mental garden  iron  and  wire  work  of  every  description.  Send 
for  illustrated  catalogue.  Also  kennel  railing  and  poultry 
fencing.  Ask  for  separate  lists.— Boulton  &  Patjl,  Ltd., 
Manufacturers,  Norwich, 


ROCK      GARDEN      PLANTS. —  Where 

and  in  What  Soil:^  to  Plant  TlicMn.  A  useful  guide  to 
garden  lovers,  with  catalogue,  48  pages,  post  free. — 
G.  Ft.  Phipps,   Alpine  Nursery,  Barnham,  Bognor. 


RIVERS'   FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  VINES, 

Figs,  Oranges  and  Orchard  House  trees  are  of  first-class 
quality,  and  a  large  and  select  stock  is  always  on  view. 
Inspection  Invited.  Price  list  post  free  on  application. — 
Thob.  KrvERS  <ft  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbrldgeworth,  Herts. 


WM.   DUNCAN   TUCKER  &  SONS,  LTD., 

Lawrence  Road,  South  Tottenham,  N.  IS. — Conservatories, 
Winter  Gardens.  Vtnerifia.  Peach  Houses,  Portable  Build- 
Inac,  etc 


ALPINE      AND      BOG     PLANTS. 


1,000 


choice  varieties  from  ■J,OOU  collection  ;    cheap.     Also  Seeds. 
Lists  free. — ^Rev.  Anderson,  "  Glenn  Hall."  Leicester. 


LAXTON  S   STRAWBERRIES.— Pot  Plants 

and  flurincrs  of  all  ttic  best  new  varieties,  and  the  old 
favourites  can  now  be  booked  for  early  delivery.  Catalogues 
gratis  on  application. — Laxton  Brothees,  Bedford. 


OF    5,000    PLANTS    NOT    ONE    BOLTED  I 
(See  Testimonial   below  from   Mr.   Parkins). 

SUTTON'S  SPRING   CABBAGE. 

Tho  bc8i.  varicfirs  to  sow  diiririg  the  early  part  of  August. 

SUTTON'S  HARBINGER  CABBAGE. 

Till-  earliest  rabliai-'c  for  Spring  cutting;  per  packet  1/- 
aiiil  1/6.— "I  have  never  grown  such  lovely  cabbages  as  I 
have  this  Spring  from  your  Harbinger  seed.  Of  5.000 
plants  not  one  bolted.  I  can  strongly  recommend 
Harbinger  as  the  tinist  cai)baizc  in  cultivation  for  .\utuma 
sowing." — Mr.  .1.  Parkins,  North  Hill. 

SUTTON'S  FLOWER  OF  SPRING  CABBAGE 

has  won  tlic  npntatlon  of  iii-ing  the  must  reliable  cabbage- 
for  the  grncral  Sprin--;  crop;  pi-r  packet  1/-  and  1/6;  per 
ounce  1/!). — "  1  have  had  a  wonderlul  crop  of  early  cabbage 
from  Sutton's  1' lower  of  Spring  and  Sutton's  Harbinger, 
and  out  of  25,000  plants  not  a  dozen  bolted." — Mr.  James 
Gibson,  Welbeck  Gardens. 

■■  I  have  grown  your  Flower  of  Spring  Cabbage  for 
twenty  years,  and  have  not  found  one  to  equal  it." — Mr. 
11.  H.  Lane,  Boilmiii. 


SUTTON  &  SONS.  THE  KING'S  SEEDSMEN,  BEADING. 


NOW   IS   THE   TIME  TO   ORDER 

KEL WAY'S  Celebrated  Hardy  Border  Plants 

and  Hybrid  Gladioli.  Pseonies.  Delphiniums,  Pyrethrums, 
Phloxes,  Irises.  Lupins,  etc.,  man\-  of  which  can  still  be 
planted;  others  will  be  sent  at  the  proper  time  for  planting. 
.\s  our  stocks  have  been  considerably  depleted  by  tlie  irn- 
precedented  rush  of  tliis  season,  we  shall  be  glad  to  receiy© 
early  orders,  so  tliat  our  many  customers  may  not  be  dis- 
appointed.— Write  now  for  Price  Lists  to  tlie  Ketail  Plant 
Dept.,  Kelway  &  Son,  tlie  Royal  Horticulturists,  Langport 
Somerset. 


DOBBIE    &     CO.,     ROYAL    SEEDSMEN, 

Edinburgh,  will  send  a  copy  of  their  1920  Catalogue  and 
Guide  to  Gardening  free,  if  this  Paper  lb  mentioned. 


SOW  NOW BATH'S  EMPRESS  PANSIES, 

as  grown  for  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Frogmore ;  the 
richest  and  largest  flowering  strain  of  Pansies  extant. 
Per  packet,  2/G  and  1/6,  post  free,  for  cash  with  order. — 
R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.  (Dept.  E.),  The  Floral  Farms.  Wisbech. 


BATH'S   DAHLIAS,     BEGONIAS,     CHRY- 

SANTHEMUMS  AND  BEDDING  PLANTS.— New  Spring 
List  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  post  free  on  applicatioD. 
— (Dept.  E.),  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  The  Floral  Farms,  Wisbeob. 

FRUIT    GROWING    FOR     BEGINNERS — 

By  F.  W.  HARVE-y.  140  pages.  40  illustrations.  1/3  net ; 
cloth  1/11  net ;  postage  4d.  extra. — Published  at  the  Offices 
of  "  Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20.  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden.  W.C.  2.        

JAMES  GRAY,  LTD.,  Builder  of  Conser- 
vatories, Greenhouses,  etc..  and  Heating  Engineers.  Danvere 
Street,  Chelsea,  London, S.W.  3.  Wire;  Gray,  Kensington  90. 
Telephone :  Kensington  90. 

SPORT,        FARMING,        GARDENING.  — 

Partnership  required  in  any  sound. established,  outdoor  con- 
cern.— Full  particulars,  "Cantab  Box  2."  c/o  The  Gakdeh 

Ottires.   ■l^^.  Tnvistnrk  Street.  Covent  Onrden.  W.C.  2. 


YORK  PAVING.— 20  yards  Crazy  (Cheap).— 

lOOyds.  random  rectangular  York  Paving  ;  few  small  red 
sand  bricks,  suitable  for  garden  paths  or  sunk  garden  — 
.\pply  A.  D.  Thompson,  F.R.H.S.,  consulting  horticulturist 
and  forestry  expert,  etc.,  11.  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C.  2. 
'lelpphone  ;    Gerrnrd  4-S01. 


CHOCOLATE   CLUBS.     Spare   time  Agents 

Wanted.  Good  remuneration.  No  outlay.  Best  makes 
only  supphed.  Particulars  free. — Samuel  Dritek,  Soutb 
Alai-ket.  Hunslet  Lane.  Leeds.  


BIRDS'    BATHS,  GARDEN    VASES,    SUN- 

DIALS,    NESTING    BOXES.      Catalogue    (No.  4>    fre« — 
Moorton.  5.  Thomt/in  Avenue.  Chlswick. 


ROCKERY   PLANTS   SPECIALITY.— Write 

for  descriptive  list,  free. — TERKT  LEB,  18,  Morden    Boad. 
Stechford,  Birmingham. 

GARDEN     AND    TENNIS     NETS.  —  Best 

Jin.  salmon  twine,  6d.  ;  do.  cotton.  5d.  ;  lin.,  4Jd.  sq.  yd. 
Netting,  tanned,  50vd3  by  4yds,  25yds.  by  8yds.,  lOOyds. 
by  2yd3.,  27/6  pad.:  carriage  paid  passenger  train. — W. 
OLIVER  Allen,  Net  Maker,  Porthleven,  Cornwall. 
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Cheap  Flower  Seeds  for  sowing  in 
open  ground  or  cold  frames  this 
month  to  provide  plants  for  next 
year.  A  very  small  outlay  in 
seeds  will  give  great  results  in 
nice  plants. 

ANEMONE,  St.  Brigid,  very  fine 
strain,  Gd.  packet.    - 
AQUILEGIA,    Pearson's    long- 
spurred    strain,    very    fine,    6d. 
and  1/-. 

GAILLARDIA,  fine  perennial 
for  cutting,  Gd. 

LUPINUS  arboreus SnowQueen, 
fine  tree  Lupin,  6d. 
POLYANTHUS  PRIMROSE, 
Pearson's  select  mixed,  dd,  and 
1/-;  Munstead  strain,  very  large 
flowers  and  fine  trusses,  colours 
from  white  to  deepest  orange 
yellow,  Gd.  and  1/-. 
WALLFLOW  ERS,  Belvoir 
Castle,  Yellow,  Blood  Red,  Cloth 
of  Gold,  Eastern  Queen,  Fire 
King  (new),  Gd.  Golden  Tom 
Thumb,  Harbinger  (deep  red, 
early),  Primrose  Dame,  Ruby 
Gem,  Ruby  Violet  (very  distinct), 
Vulcan  (the  finest  deep  red). 
Single,  mixed,  all  'id.  and  Gd. 
per  pkt.,  with  exception  of  Fire 
King,  DOUBLE,  finest  mixed, 
Gd.  and  1/-. 

/.  R.  Pearson  &•  Sons,  Ltd., 
Estab.  1782.        Lowdham,  Notts. 
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ALL    TOMATO    GROWERS 


SHOULD    USE 


PRENTIOE'S 


RENOWNED 


TOMORITE' 


(The  Wonderful   Fertilizer  for  Tomatoes.) 

It   gives    marvellous    results 

and  is  used  by  all  the 

leading  Growers. 

Sold    by    all   Seodsmen,    Florists, 
Nurserymen,    etCm 

Sole  Manufacturers — 

PRENTICE    BROTHERS, 

LTD., 

Chemical  Works, 

STOiWMARKET. 


Notes  From  Maidstone. 

We  have  now  published  our 
Catalogue  of  Strawberries,  and 
are  taking  orders  for  early 
delivery.  There  are  doubtless 
many  gardens  where  judicious 
selection  might  considerably 
prolong  the  season  of  fruit.  To 
those  with  epicurean  palates  we 
would  suggest  a  few  of  the  old 
variety.  Black  Prince,  should  be 
put  aside  for  jam  making,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  unexcelled. 

A  card  will  bring  the  catalogue 
by  return  of  post. 


George  Bunyard  S-  Co.,  Ltd., 
The  Royal  Nurseries, 
Maidstone. 


PAINT    YOUR    GREENHOUSES 

WITH 

"VITROLITE" 

Far  Superior  to  White  Lead  in  Colour,  Covering  Power  and  Durability. 

Made  in   White  and   Stone  Colour. 

Price         -        -        25/-  per  Gallon. 

Drums  extra. 


''PLASTINE 

THE    IMPERISHABLE    PUTTY. 


JJ 


Price  44/-  per  Gwt.,  in  1121b.,  56,  &  281b.  Kegs  {extra  and  returnable), 
also  in  141b.  tins,  7/9  each,  and  71b.  tins,  4/3  each.    Tins  included. 


WALTER    CARSON    &    SONS, 

GROVE   WORKS,    LOMBARD    ROAD,    BATTERSEA,    LONDON,   S.W.  11 . 


T'elefihone  ■    Battersea  1630  (1  lines). 
Telegrams  :     Carsons.  Battsquare.  Lonelnsu" 


AND  BACHELORS'  WALK,  DUBLIN. 
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THF  Mock  Orange'{l-'hiladeIphus  grandi- 
floras)  is  flowering  splendidly  in  several 
gardens  around  London.  There  are 
many  iorms  Csee  illustrations  page  33''). 
some  bearing  large  handsome  flowers, 
others  much  smaller  but  hanging  in  dense  drooping 
clusters.  .All  are  worth  growing,  as  the  effect  of  a 
well  flowered  specimen  of  this  shrub  is  finer  than 
the  great  mass  of  sombre  evergreens  usually  seen 
in  small  gardens.  Other  shrubs  that  do  well 
around  London  and  could  with  advantage  be  more 
extensively  planted  are  Pyrus  japonica,  the 
Pyracantha  and  some  of  the  Weigelas  like  Coquette. 
This  last  is  a  lovely  variety,  bearing 
great  shoots  of  rosy  coloured  flowers.  r 
Another  variety  which  does  well  is 
E\a  Rathke  with  deep  crimson  nowc-s. 
The  Guelder  Rose  (Viburnum  plicatum) 
should  do,  too,  likewise  F  hododen- 
drons  and  Azaleas,  besides  other  things 
that  would  give  a  satisfactory  change 
to  the  never-ending  masses  of  Privet 
and  Euonymus  with  which  nearly  all 
villa  gardens  are  overburdened. 

Achillea  Ptarmica  Perry's  White.— 

This  variety,  illustrated  on  the  front 
cover  of  tliis  issue,  is  in  evidence 
in  Covent  Garden  at  the  present  time 
where  its  masses  of  pure  white  flowers 
are  in  demand.  It  also  possesses  many 
good  qualities  as  a  garden  flower. 
It  is  much  larger  flowered  than 
either  Bouquet  or  The  Pearl,  and 
its  flowering  season  extends  from 
June  till  late  autumn.  Growing 
over  3  feet  in  height,  with  stiff,  rigid 
and  much  branching  stems,  it  is  with- 
out question  a  most  useful  subject  ' 
for  cutting  or  decorative  purposes. 
It  is  a  seedling  of  Achillea  Ptarmica, 
with  double  snow  white  flowers  about 
an  inch  across  and  produced  in 
the  wildest  profusion.  This  variety, 
raised  at  Mr.  Amos  Perry's  Hardy 
Plant  Farms,  Enfield,  Middlesex, 
gained  an  award  of  merit  in  igi2 
when  shown  before  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society. 

Aspect  tor  Ipomeas. — I  have  been  much  in- 
terested in  the  recent  correspondence  in  The  Garden' 
regarding  these  superb  climbers,  and  would  like 
to  suggest  to  those  who  are  now  sowing  or  planting 
that  they  should  try  a  westerly  rather  than  full 
southern  aspect,  as  is  generally  recommended. 
I  have  found  that  plants  so  grown  will  keep  their 
flowers  until  nearly  noon,  which  disposes  of  the 
ritual  of  getting  out  of  bed  at  dawn  to  make  one's 
obeisance  to  these  wonderful  things.  In  addition 
[  to  affording  them  a  westerly  aspect  I  grow  Ipomeas 


up  the  stems  of  Clematises,  Roses  and  other 
climbers  on  walls,  these  affording  the  former  some 
still  further  protection  of  a  light  nature  from  the  sun. 
M  one  time  I  always  raised  Ipomeas  in  the  frame, 
but  now  lind  that  they  do  very  well  when  sown 
in  the  open,  the  seed  being  put  in  where  the  plants 
are  to  grow.  The  best  specimens  are  invariably 
those  which  are  sown  direct  in  the  mulch  of  old 
cow  manure  generally  given  to  these  climbers  in 
i\!arch.     Plenty  of   water  is    essential. — .A.  T.  J. 

Cheiranthus  Pamela  Pershouse. — This  Wall- 
flower was  produced  by  E.  Marsden  Jones.  F.L.S., 
by  crossing  Cheiranthus  alpinus  with  Cheiranthus 


CHEIRANTHUS         r.\MELA        PERSHOUSE. 
The  flowers  arc  of  brilliant  orange  colour. 

Allionii,  and  gained  an  award  of  merit  from  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  June,  1919.  It 
is  a  true  perennial,  and  Mr.  Jones  has  a  very  fine 
plant  in  his  garden,  five  years  old,  still  of  very 
good  habit,  and  a  mass  of  flower.  Plants  in  their 
first  year  are  about  18  inches  in  height,  producing 
flowers  abundantly.  Older  plants  have  a  diameter 
of  from  16  inches  to  22  inches.  The  flowers  start 
to  open  in  April,  and  the  plant  continues  to  flower 
till  about  the  middle  of  June  ;  if  then  cut  back, 
it  will  again  produce  flowers  from  July  till  the 
end  of  September.  The  coloiu:  of  the  flowers  is 
a    brilliant   orange,   remarkably   showy.     Not    the 


least  of  its  attractions  is  its  delightful  scent,  which 
is  noticeable  even  at  a  distance.  Individual  flowers 
measure  over  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy  and  will  do  well  in  any  garden ;  very 
suitable  for  massing  in  a  border  where  colour 
is  wanted,  and  a  charming  plant  for  the  rock 
garden.  Mr.  Amos  Perry  is  distributing  this 
desirable  garden  plant. 

Genista  cinerea.— This  beautiful  Broom  easily 
takes  its  place  as  one  of  the  best  half-dozen  tall- 
growing  shrubs  for  our  garden  and  pleasure  grounds 
in  June.  Growing  up  to  at  least  12  feet  in  height, 
severa  large  masses  of  Genista  cinerea  are  a 
notable  feature  at  Kew.  The  masses 
of  rich  yellow  blossoms  hide  the  small 
leaves  and  weigh  down  the  long  slender 
branchlets  with  their  profusion.  A 
native  of  south-west  Europe,  it  gro^vs 
at  CO  isiderable  elevation,  and  is  per- 
fectly hardy  in  this  country.  Increase  is 
easy  by  seeds,  self-sown  seedlings  being 
not  uncommon. 

Erica  australis. — ^This  is  one  of  the 
rarest    and    most    beautiful    of    all    the 
^  Heaths  which  may  be  said  to  be  hardy 

^  enough  for  our  more  westerly  counties.    It 

has  stood  many  winters  in  Surrey  and 
Sussex,  and,  given  alight  soil,  would  pro- 
bably do  well  in  many  less  favoured  spots 
were  it  given  a  trial.  It  is  a  native  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  and  flowers  towards 
the  end  of  April  and  remains  in  bloom 
for  about  two  months.  The  blossoms  are 
tubular  in  shape,  nearly  half  an  inch 
long,  and  borne  in  bold  clusters  at  the 
tips  of  the  shoots,  the  number  of  flowers 
in  a  bunch  generally  being  four  or  eight. 
In  colour  these  might  be  described  as  a 
bright,  clear  rose,  to  which  the  deep 
green,  rather  hard  and  bristly  foliage 
makes  an  admirable  background.  In 
its  native  country  E.  australis  is  said  to 
attain  a  height  of  8  feet,  but  it  is 
probable  that,  there  are  few  specimens 
in  this  island  of  that  stature.  This 
beautiful  species  is  often  confounded 
with  E.  mediterranea,  but  it  is  so  distinct  that 
there  should  be  no  excuse  for  such  an  error. 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

July  6. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Exhibi- 
tion at  Cardiff  (tliree  days).  Scottish  Horticultural 
Association's  Meeting. 

July  7. — Saltaire,  Shipley  and  District  Rose 
Society's  Annual  Meeting. 

July  10. — Finchley  Horticultural  Society's  Annu?l 
Meeting.  Purley  Rose  and  Horticultural  Society's 
Summer   Show. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

(The    Editor    is   not  responsible  for    the    opinions 
expressed    by    correspondents.)   , 


THE    CLOVENFORDS    VINEYARD. 

J^E  "  Note  of  the  Week  "  on  Dalkeith  Gardens 
in  issue  June  19,  the  Clovenfords  Vineyard 
was  started  by  William  Thomson,  not  David,  his 
brother,  who  was  gardener  at  Drumlanrig.  Both 
were  old  friends  of  my  father  and  myself. — 
Chas.  E.  Pe.\rson,  Loiadham. 

IRIS      UNGUICULARIS. 

AS  to  the  cutting  down  of  this  Iris,  my  remarks 
on  page  257  were  the  outcome  of  seeing  a 
trader's  assistant  so  treat  some  lifted-  and  potted 
up  examples  late  in  November  or  early  December. 
That  was  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  and  the  flowers 
that  were  supposed  to  foUow  the  treatment  I 
need  hardly  say  never  came.  Cutting  down  the 
plants  in  spring  is  another  matter,  and  I  must 
have  been  guilty  of  this  in  hundreds  of  instances, 
not  with  the  object  of  promoting  flowering,  how- 
ever, but  as  a  planting  convenience,  tidiness'  sake, 
and  getting  rid  of  superfluous  leaf  growth.  On 
page  281  !\Ir.  Dykes  advances  no  more  convincing 
a  theory  in  favour  of  cutting  down  in  spring  than 
that  of  "  letting  in  sunlight  and  air."  But  surely 
no  procedure  can  more  completely  expose  the 
subject  than  singling  and  cutting  down  at  replant- 
ing time !  Yet  it  is  these  very  plants  which, 
never  flower,  all  agreeing  that  an  established  plant 
is  essential.  Thit  fact  has  been  known  to  me 
these  many  years.  All  the  same,  the  differences 
of  behaviour   with  these  is  proportionate   to  the 

differences   of  climatic   conditions   and  locality 

Nice,  Thorpe-Ie-Soken,  Cornwall,  Cheshire,  Surrey, 
Middlesex,  the  Isle  of  Wight  do  not  yield  the 
same  results.  If  I  were  inclined  to  use  the  word 
"  absurd  "  again,  it  would  be  in  reference  to  Mr. 
Dykes'  unqualilied  statement  on  page  281,  "  that 
Iris  unguicularis  can  be  made  to  flower  (the  italics 
are  mine)  by  cutting  the  long  leaves,"  &c.  It  is 
Mr.  Woodall  alone  who  has  the  matter  correcth- 
measured  by  stating  that  "  we  cut  them  down 
annually  in  the  autumn,  with  the  result  that  the 
winter  crop  of  flowers  has  not  to  struggle  with 
over-luxuriant  foliage  and  the  consequent  harbour- 
age of  slugs  and  woodlice  "  ;  and  who  also  "  is 
not  at  all  convinced  that  the  quantity  of  the 
flower-buds  is  increased."  to  which  I  add  for 
convenience,  "  by  the  cutting  down."  In  fine 
the  latter  has  nothing  to  do  with  promoting  the 
flowering,  though  the  removal  of  superfluous  and 
over-luxuriant  leafage  permits  the  flowers  to  be 
seen  to  greater  advantage.  The  whole  secret  of 
flower  production  at  Thorpe-le-Sokeu  is  best  told 
in  Lady  Byng's  own  words :  "  a  maximum  of  sun 
in  summer,  a  minimum  of  frost  in  winter,  and  the 
proximity  of  the  sea."  Minus  these  things  in  a 
less  congenial  inland  district,  she  would  discover 
the  inutility  of  the  shears  and  wait  for  flowers  in 
vain. — E.  H.  Jenkins. 

THE    COLOUR    OF     LILY    BULBS. 

JgARLY  last  September  I  had  occasion  to  lift 
most  of  my  Lily  bulbs,  and  a  peculiarity  in 
then:  colouring  which  I  had  noticed  more  than 
once  before  was  more  than  ever  impressed  upon 
me.  It  is  this :  that  apparently  the  richer  the 
colour  of  the  flower,  the  whiter  or  more  colourless 
the  bulb,  as,  for  instance,  chalcedonicum,  um- 
bellatum  and  pardalmum,  whose  flowers  in  their 
season  are  among  the  most  brilliant  in  the  garden, 
all    have    chalk    white    bulbs.     Conversely,     the 


lovely  little  Martagon  album  has  a  bulb  of  a  deep 
canary  yellow  colom'.  It  is  not  a  geographical 
phase,  for  they  come  from  different  hemispheres. 
Will  one  of  the  wise  men  please  explain  ?  One 
knows  that  the  foliage  of  plants  often  foretells 
the  colour  of  the  flowers,  witness  deeply  coloured 
Cannas,  Antirrhinums,  Calceolarias,  Nasturtiums 
and  Salvias.  In  them  it  is  always  tinged  with 
crimson  or  of  a  deep  dark  green  in  contrast  to 
the  lighter  leafage  of  the  yellow-flowered  varieties. 
This  characteristic  applies  also  to  Lilies  to  some 
extent,  especially  when  first  appearing  above 
ground  in  the  spring.  Humboldtii,  a  deeply 
coloured  Lily,  has  a  very  red  nose,  quite  the 
reddest  of  them  all,  and  I  used  to  feel  rather 
sorry  for  him  until  I  understood  that  a  very  red 
nose  portended  an  unusually  fine  flower-spike ! 
L.  umbellatum  and  croceum  are  also  reddish  at 
first,  and  these  three  all  carry  rich  dark  foliage 
throughout  the  season,  especially  the  varieties 
of  umbellatum.  L.  Martagon  album,  on  the 
other  hand,  come  up  a  very  pale  yellowish  green, 
almost  white  sometimes,  and  from  a  distance 
look  like  so  many  pointed  eggs  stuck  in  the 
ground  the  morning  they  first  appear.  It  is  curious 
the  bulbs  should  be  so  different. 

Those  dear  children  of  mine  outspread  around  me  ! 
It  is  years  since  I  bought  a  bulb,  and  yet  they 
have  increased  some  ten,  some  twenty  fold.  True, 
two  or  three,  like  giganteum,  Brownii  and  dal- 
maticum,  "  died  on  me."  but  what  else  could  one 
expect  in  a  smutty  little  to«Ti  garden  where  the 
natural  soil  runs  through  one's  fingers  like  dirty 
sand.  For  the  rest,  they  filled  the  air  with  their 
sweetness  and  made  me  their  slave  for  life.  Oh, 
you  o^vners  of  broad  acres,  of  woodlands  and 
streamside  gardens,  where  soil  and  atmosphere 
are  so  perfect,  do  try  a  few  of  these  beautiful 
Lilies.  A  few  mistakes  perhaps  at  first,  to  make 
you  all  the  more  keen — and  then — "  thankful 
worship  to  the  soul."  And  think  of  it  !  They 
need  no  coal. — D.  W.,  Altrincham. 


A    NOTE    FROM    MIDDLESBROUGH. 

g.A.XIFRAGA  SANCTA.— One  hardly  likes  to 
doubt  any  note  from  so  well  known  an 
authority  as  "  G.  J.,"  but  the  Saxifrage  described 
in  your  issue  of  June  19.  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
one  usually  accepted  as  S.  saucta.  Of  course,  it 
is  po'ssible  I  may  be  mistaken.  The  flowers  of 
S.  sancta  as  I  know  it  are  deep  yellow  and  have 
very  small,  insignificant  petals.  It  is  in  my  opinion 
oue  of  the  poorest  of  the  Cushion  Saxifrage  flowers, 
that  is,  taking  it  as  a  flower,  "although  a  well 
flowered  Cushion  is  very  showy,  but  tlie  colour 
is  not  nearly  so  pleasing  as  the  primrose  yellow 
of  S.  apiculata,  S.  Elizabethae  dnd'  ttiany  other 
pale  yellow  forms.  Mr.  Irving'  in 'his  book  on 
Saxifrages  describes  S.  sancta  as  "rich  orange 
flowers,  flowers  small."  A  much  finer  form  with 
deep  yellow  'flowers  is  S.  Haagii,  which  has  quite 
good-sized  petals. 

I  have  a  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere  Rose  in  f  uU  bloom 
03  a  pergola,  and  at  present  it  is  very  fine  with 
its  large  white  (4  inches  across)  sweet-scented 
blooms  with  bright  yellow  anthers  which  darken 
after  the  bloom  opens  fully  out.  I  also  have 
Una  as  a  pillar,  obtained  a  year  or  two  ago,  which 
is  also  flowering  exceedingly  well,  but  I  cannot 
see  the  slightest  difference  between  this  Rose  and 
Mme.  Alfred  Carriere.  It  has  the  beautiful  large 
white  well  formed  blooms  of  two  layers  of  petals, 
with  yellow  anthers  and  scent  as  before.  Is  this 
a  case  of  the  same  Rose  having  two  names,  or 
have  I  not  got  the  true  Una  ? 

What  an  interesting  and  beautiful  flowering 
plant  CEnothera  caespitosa  is !  I  have  a  good 
patch  of  it  which  has  wandered  right  away  from 


its  original  position.  It  is  just  coming  into  bloom, 
and  it  is  wonderful  in  how  short  a  time  the  flower 
opens  out.  A  flower  I  noticed  the  other  evening 
commenced  to  break  about  9.15  and  had  fully 
opened  out  its  large  white  Convolvulus-like 
flower  with  its  delicious  scent  by  9.45  p.m. 
Unfortunately,  it  usually  only  lasts  the  day ; 
but  the  plant  pushes  quite  a  lot  of  flowers  up  over 
a  considerable  period  of  time. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  the  lovely  Red  Admiral 
(Vanessa  .^.talanta)  in  the  garden  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  It  seems  to  have  been  noticed  all  over 
the  country  this  spring,  possibly  due  to  immigra- 
tion. With  favourable  weather  they  should 
breed,  and  there  is  a  possibility  of  them  being 
pretty  plentiful  in  the  autumn.  I  notice  a  less 
desirable  immigrant  seems  also  to  be  very  plentiful, 
that  is,  the  small  Turnip  moth,  PluteUa  cruci- 
ferarum. — T  .-^shton  Lofthouse,  Linthorpe, 
Middlesbrough. 

EXOTIC    WEEDS. 

T  REGRET  to  read  my  friend  Mr.  Arnott's 
recommendation  of  the  Welsh  Poppy  (Mecon- 
opsis  cambrica)  on  page  308.  Many  amateurs 
are  accustomed  to  look  to  him  for  guidance  in 
the  choice  of  species ;  those  who  foUow  his  advice 
by  introducing  this  most  pernicious  weed  into 
their  gardens  will  be  steering  straight  for  trouble. 
True,  he  prescribes  it  only  for  shady  places; 
but  what  vigilance  sufficeth  to  confine  it  to  such 
a  limit  ?  Its  m>Tiad  seeds  scatter  themselves  in 
all  directions,  and  are  specially  prone  to  land 
and  germinate  in  the  very  heart  of  some  cherished 
treasure.  Down  goes  a  tap  root  exceeding  that 
of  a  Dandelion's  in  toughness,  tenacity  and 
length  ;  after  which  it  is  impossible  to  oust  the 
intruder  without  uprooting  the  choicer  plant, 
which  is  doomed  to  asphyxiation  if  the  Poppy- 
is  not  destroyed.  In  a  recent  note  on  exotic 
weeds  I  included  the  Welsh  Poppy,  which  is  not 
really  an  exotic,  being  indigenous  in  Wales  and 
some  of  the  western  English  cotmties.  Corre- 
spondents remind  me  that,  if  my  note  was  to  be 
of  use,  certain  other  exotic  weeds  should  have 
been  mentioned.  No  doubt  the  list  was  far  from 
complete.  I  only  mentioned  those  with  which 
recent  deadly  conflict  had  left  stains,  weU-nigh  as 
indelible  as  the  weeds,  on  my  hands  and  raiment. 
Others  with  which  I  have  wi-estled  with  dubious 
issue  are  Spiraja  Douglasii,  .'\stilbe  Davidi,  Convol- 
vulus althsoides  and  Thermopsis  montana.  Of 
these,  the  first  two  are  desirable  ornaments  in 
open  woods  ;  while  the  last  two.  if  admitted  to 
the  garden,  should  be  scrupulously  isolated  from 
association  with  less  vigorous  herbs.  Reverting 
to  the  Welsh  Poppy,  whether  the  yellow-flowered 
type  or  the  orange  variety,  the  same  colours 
may  be  had  of  superior  quality  from  the 
Iceland  Poppy  (Papavcr  nudicaulc),  which 
sows  itself  freely,  but  is  devoid  of  the  objection- 
able pertinacity  of  its  Welsh  cousin. — Herbert 
JIa.xwell,   Monreitk. 

TV/T-'^NY  readers  will  sympathise  with  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell  in  his  denunciation  of  the  Welsh 
Poppy  and  other  pretty  pests,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  many  a  plant  that  may  become  a  nuisance 
in  one  garden  may  remain  quite  orderly  in 
another.  .Ajenaria  balearica,  for  example,  I 
have  tried  to  establish  without  much  success  for 
years,  and  Erigeron  mucronatus  here  very  rarely 
sets  a  seed.  But  devoutly  do  I  wish  Sir  Herbert 
had  added  H>-pericum  calycinium  (St.  John's 
Wort)  to  his  "  black  list."  for  of  all  the  inflictions 
which  are  not  less  hard  to  bear  for  being  self- 
imposed  this  plant  is  to  me  the  most  grievous. 
I  would  extirpate  it  (poison  if  I  knew  how)  even 
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rom  the  woodland  garden,  and  not  less  cheerfully 
would  I  see  the  last  of  Ornithogalum  nutans.  Two 
or  three  years  ago  I  put  iu  a  plant  of  Convolvulus 
althajioides  (properly  C.  tenuissimus),  a  beautiful 
silvery  thing  with  large  satiny-pink  trumpets ; 
but  now  I  find  that  it  has  appeared  a  yard  or 
more  away  from  the  parent  root  and  will  very 
soon  be  iu  complete  possession  of  a  considerable 
corner  of  tlie  rock  garden,  a  flight  of  steps  and  a 
path  or  two.  Yet  it  is  so  charming.  ...  At 
any  rate  it  has  not  yet  raised  my  most  fervent 
hatred,  as  has  the  Hypericum.  The  great 
Periwinkle  (Vinca  major)  is  another  rampaging 
nuisance  which  costs  much  precious  labour,  and 
there  are  creeping  Linarias,  other  than  the 
Kenilworth  Ivy,  which,  though  they  are  said  to 
be  harmless,  are  liable  to  bring  the  incautious 
gardener  to  the  knees  of  repentance  and  woe. — 
A.  T.  Johnson,  N.   Wales. 

GRISELINIA    AS    A    HEDGE    PLANT. 

TN  the  article  on  hedges  in  The  G.\r;jen  of 
June  19  there  is  no  mention  of  Griselinia 
littoralis  as  a  hedge  plant.  Here,  i.ioo  feet  above 
the  sea,  in  Wicldow  Mountains,  I  find  it  better 
as  a  shelter  plant  than  any  other  shrub  even  at 
the  most  exposed  points.  It  stands  the  blast 
better  than  the  Cherry  Laurel,  and  is  equally 
good  at  all  seasons.  It  comes  freely  from  seed. 
It  is  dioecious.  I  consider  the  green  of  the  leaves 
very  attractive. — From  The  0'M.a.homv,  Mucklagh. 
Aughrim,  Co.  Wicklow. 

SCILLA    ITALICA    ALBA. 

T^HIS  pretty  little  April  flower  (referred  to  by 
Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles,  issue  June  ig,  page  3ir) 
is  not  so  much  cultivated  as  its  undeniable  beauty 
deserves.  It  is  one  of  the  neatest-looking  plants, 
with  its  bluntly  p>Tamidal  heads  of  bloom  standing 
up  on  6-inch  stems  above  the  dark  green,  strap- 
shaped  leaves.  It  has  a  charming  effect  when 
grouped  with  Myosotis  dissitiflora  and  likes  a 
rather  cool  pl.ice  in  lisht  soil. — G.  J. 

ROSES    AT    BAGATELLE. 

T  ET  me  correct  the  name  given  in  your  account 
of  the  latest  Roses  there.  For  Benedicie 
"Secum"  read  Beuedicte  Scguin.  It  is  very 
free  and  a  good  doer,  extra  fragrant  and  with 
shining  foliage  ;  a  good  yellow  when  open,  and 
tinted  carmine  in  the  bud  ;  difierent  in  colour, 
but  an  improvement  upon  Mme.  Edouard  Herriot 
—the  Daily  Mail  Rose.— E.  H.  W. 

I     PROVENCE      ROSES      AND      VINES    ^IN 

FRANCE. 

XJERE  there  are  many  Provence  Roses,  and 
although  since  igi-t,  like  all  other  things 
in  this  thirteenth  century  chateau  garden,  they 
have  been  left  to  their  own  devices  and  are 
smothered  in  weeds  and  grass,  yet  they  are 
flowering  plentifully.  Here  we  have  the  first 
horticultural  school  for  gentlewomen  to  be  started 
in  France,  and  I  am  instructing  the  students  in 
the  various  branches  of  horticulture.  Pot-pourri 
seems  quite  unknown  to  them,  and  they  are  all 
anxious  to  make  it.  Besides  all  ordinary  vege- 
table?, I  am  growing  Maize,  Gomds  and  Aubergines. 
I  have  hundreds  of  Vines  to  look  after.  They 
have  suffered  terribly  from  neglect,  but  since  I 
have  released  them  from  the  jungle  in  which  they 
were  buried,  and  given  them  top-dressings  of 
word-ashes  and  a  good  mulch,  they  have  recovered 
wonderfully.  In  many  cases  the  old  Vines  were 
dead,  and  I  have  had  to  replace  them  from  the 
countless  suckers  surrounding  them.  Most  of 
them  are  on  their  own  roots,  but  some  have  been 
grafted   on    a    Virginian   Creeper   (Vigne   Vierge). 


The  wild  flowers  in  Seine  et  Marne  are  particu- 
larly beautiful.  The  fields  arc  ablaze  with 
.-Vnchusas,  blue  and  purple  Sages,  Cornflowers, 
Poppies  and  that  glorious  Larkspur,  Delphinium 
Consonde.  I  have  also  found  Adonis  acstavalis 
and  Adonis  Flamme,  both  vividly  red. — Victoria 
Sl.\de,  Cltdlain  de  Tallctitain,  Chdtfan  Lnndon, 
Seine  et  Manic. 

THE    BEE    ORCHIS. 

nPHE  Bee  Orchis  is  surely  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  interesting  of  the  smaller-flowering 
plants  indigenous  to  Great  Britain.  It  is  now 
(June  15)  in  blossom  in  the  South  of  England, 
and  in  Herts  it  seems  to  be  flowering  more  freely 
than  it  has  for  some  years.  Not  only  are  the 
spikes  more  numerous,  but  some  of  them  possess 
seven  or  eight  flowers..  Mr.  W.  Robinson,  in 
his  "  English  Flower  Garden,"  recommends  that 
they  should  be  grown  in  the  rock  garden  in  a 
stiff  loam  with  which  some  limestone  has  been 
mixed  and   with   some   small   surface   plant   as   a 


is  that  after  they  have  grown  in  one  small  area 
of  a  field  for  years  they  will  suddenly  disappear, 
and  will  be  found  growing  in  another  spot  not 
far  distant  where  they  were  never  to  be  seen 
previously.  The  great  Charles  Darwin  mentions 
a  pure  white  variety  to  be  found  near  Dover, 
but  this  is  not  so  beautiful  as  the  less  uncommon 
one. — ^H.  H.  Warner. 

H^  THORNTON  HEATH  resident  who,  with 
his  wife,  was  rambling  the  hills  above  Caterham 
a  few  days  ago,  picked  an  exceptionally  fine  flower 
of  this  uncommon  native  Orchid.  It  was  growing 
in  congenial  soil  on  a  bluff  within  a  few  moments' 
walk  of  the  bus  terminus. ^-G.  A.  Champion. 


SCILL.V     ITALICA     ALBA. 

protection,  and  he  states  that'^when  grown  under 
these  conditions  they  are  not  difficult  to  keep. 
I  have  grown  and  flowered  them  for  some  years 
in  my  small  rock  garden,  and  I  transplanted  them 
from  their  natural  habitat  with  such  a  generous 
addition  of  soil  that  the  roots  were  quite  undis- 
turbed. One  of  the  frequent  causes  of  failure  is 
that  the  plants  are  taken  up  while  in  full  bloom. 
This  practice  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned, 
for  it  has  often  led  to  the  ultimate  extinction 
of  a  rare  species.  Erasmus  Darwin  in  his  "  Loves 
of  the  Plants "  suggests  that  the  dark  centre 
of  the  Bee  Larkspur  and  the  beautiful  brown 
velvet  bee-like  lip  of  the  Bee  Orchis  may  prevent 
the  visits  of  flying  insects  by  causing  them  to 
think  that  the  flower  already  has  a  visitor,  though 
when  so  many  flowers  do  their  utmost  to  encourage 
such  visits  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  why  this 
Orchis  should  repel  them.  Whether  it  really 
does  so  or  not,  the  Bee  Orchis  invariably  sets  its 
seeds    well.     One    strange    thing    I    ha\'e    noticed 


THEN    AND    NOW. 

A    COMPARISON    OF    TWO    FAMOUS     BOOK    SALES. 
By  C.  Harman  Pavne. 

FIFTEEN  years  ago,  all  but  a  few  monthSj 
the  library  of  the  late  William  Paul, 
the  famous  Rosarian,  was  sold  by 
Messrs.  Sotheby  and  Co.  ;  ^.nd  on 
June  17  last  the  librai;  of  his  son, 
.Arthur  William  Paul,  was  also  put  up  for  sale 
by  auction  by  the  same  firm, 

It  is  well  known  that  the  son  purchased  at 
his  father's  sale  many  of  the  lots,  and  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  formed  part 
of  the  sale  on  the  17th  ult.  We  cannot  say  for 
certain  that  the  copies  offered  at  the  later  sale 
were  absolutely  identical  with  those  sold  in  1905, 
but  from  the  titles  it  is  certainly  a  fair  presumption. 
For  some  time  past  horticultural  book  collecting 
lias  been  an  increasing  hobby.  I  have  on  several 
occasions  alluded  to  the  ever-rising  prices  for  this 
class  of  literature  ;  and  sooner  or  later  this  very 
serious  factor  must  put  a  stop  to  any  but  the 
really  well-to-do  amateur  indulging  in  this 
particular  kind  of  hobby.  The  last  horticultural 
library  of  repute  to  be  dispersed  by  public  auction 
prior  to  Mr.  Paul's  was  that  formed  by  Sir  Frank 
Crisp,  by  far  the  larger  and  most  valuable  portion 
of  which  is  now  beyond  the  Atlantic. 

We  have  long  been  cognizant  of  the  exceedingly 
keen  competition  on  the  part  of  American  buyers 
in  all  kinds  of  rarefies,  and  judging  by  the  past 
this  is  more  likely  to  increase  than  to  diminish. 
I  am  strongly  of  opinion,  and  I  am  not  alone, 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  by  responsible 
authorities  and  wealthy  collectors  to  do  their 
best  to  prevent  the  constant  flow  of  our  biblio- 
graphical treasures  going  West.  Our  Governmeni 
departments  and  learned  and  scientific  societies 
ought  to  secure  all  the  rarefies  they  can  as  and 
when  they  come  into  the  market.  It  is  only 
fair  to  those  persons  who  cannot  afford  to  build 
up  costly  libraries  at   their  own  expense. 

As  regards  the  special  object  of  these  notes, 
I  repeat  what  I  wrote  some  years  ago  in 
the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  which  appeared  in 
a  contemporary  under  the  heading  of  "  The 
Gardener's  Bookshelf,"  viz.,  "  Is  is  therefore  a 
most  desirable  thing  that  the  humble  literary 
worker  in  horticultiue  should  have  easy  access 
to  a  great  collection  such  as  our  Lindley  Library 
affords."  This  is  all  the  more  necessary  because 
without  such  a  library  containing  what  is  rare 
and  difficult  of  access  we  may  expect  the  literary 
worker  in  that  field  of  human  knowledge  to  go 
on  copying  from  previous  \vriters  all  kinds  ot 
errors,  literary  and  historical,  which  have  disfigured 
so  much  of  our  floricultural  literature  in  modern 
times. 

Mr.  Paul's  sale  justifies  this  conclusion  on 
account  of  the  remarkable  eagerness  of  the  buyers 
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to  secure  at  top  prices  the  majority  of  the  biblio- 
graphical treasures  which  ha\e  been  so  long 
confined  to  his  and  his  father's  library. 

The  Gardes  has,  it  is  well  known,  many 
readers  who  are  enthusiastic  book  lovers  and 
collectors,  and  it  is  in  their  interest  that  I  will 
briefly  tabulate  some  of  the  results  of  the  sale, 
at  which  I  was  present. 


Pn"« 

•  RealUed 

Price  Realised 

in  1905 

at 

in  1920  at 

Title  of  Book.             Mr,  W,  Paul's 

Mr.  A. 

W. 

Sale. 

Paxil's  Sale. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£      s. 

d. 

Andrews'"  Botanists' Re- 

pository 

10 

0 

0      ., 

13     5 

0 

Redout^'s  *'  Les  Roses  " 

30 

0 

0      .. 

,      165     0 

0 

Roessig's  "  Roses  " 

4 

4 

0      ., 

6     0 

0 

Repton's  "  Observations  " 

7 

10 

0      .. 

18  10 

0 

Repton's  "  Sketches  and 

Hints" 

8 

0 

0      .. 

19     0 

0 

Michaux's  "  Forest  Trees 

of  North  America  "    . . 

5 

10 

0      .. 

16     0 

0 

Chandler    and      Booth's 

"Camellia"     .. 

1 

7 

0      .. 

2  12 

0 

"  Ortus  Sanitatis  " 

7 

10 

0      .. 

28    0 

0 

"W.  Turner's  "  Herbal " . . 

5 

0 

0     .. 

16  10 

0 

XoQvelle     "  Iconographie 

des  Camellia  " 

5 

5 

0     .. 

15     0 

0 

Fuchsius     "  De     historia 

Stjrpium  " 

13 

5 

0      .. 

15     0 

0 

Sowerby's         "  British 

Botany" 

6 

10 

0      .. 

12     0 

0 

Sweet'*;  "  Geraniacese  " 

4 

18 

0     .. 

21  10 

0 

Sweet's  "  British  Flower 

Garden  " 

7 

0 

0      .. 

25  10 

0 

Sweet's   "  Flora    Anstra- 

lasica  " 

3 

13 

0      .. 

i     6 

0 

■SVatson*s     "  Dendrologia 

Britannica  "     . . 

2 

12 

0      .. 

5     5 

0 

But  these  do  not  exhaust  the  list  of  surprises. 
ilr.  W.  Paul's  library  realised  about  £900  ;  his 
son's  fetched  close  upon  £2,000.  Can  any  book- 
loving  reader  tell  me  why  Furber's  "  Twelve 
Plates  of  Flowers  Month  by  Month,  with  the 
Engraved  List  of  Subscribers,"  sold  fifteen  years 
ago  for  £8,  should  now  realise  £45  ?  What  can 
we  say  when  we  see  such  works  as  Vallet's  "  Le 
Jardin  du  Roy  tres  chrestien  Henry  IV "  fetch 
£20  ;  Ventenat's  "  Jardin  de  la  Malmaison,"  £61  ; 
Thornton's  "Temple  of  Flora,"  £29;  Bonpland's 
"  Plantes  rares  cultivees  a  Malmaison,  £56  ;  and 
Redoute's  "  Liliacees,"  £160  ? 

There  is  something  in  these  facts  for  people 
to  ponder  over,  especially  those  who  think  it 
is  no  part  of  a  great  horticultiu-al  society's  duty 
to  provide  its  members  with  the  means  of  instruct- 
ing themselves  in  the  art,  science,  history  and 
literature  of  gardening.  If  a  society  claims  to 
be  considered  a  learned  and  scientific  one,  its 
members,  especially  the  workers  i:i  the  branches 
mentioned,  have  a  right  to  insist  upon  a  part  of 
its  funds  being  applied  in  the  purchase  of  rare 
books  which  they  individually  can  never  hope 
to  possess. 


The  Gardens  at  Grayswood 
Hill,  Haslemere 

Terrace  Wall  and  Border. — On  the  terrace 
wall,  and  in  the  border  beneath,  which  face 
the  south-east  front  of  Grayswood  House 
many  choice  climbers  and  other  plants  find 
a  sheltered  home.  Here  is  Tricuspidaria 
lanceolata  covering  a  wall  space  some  8  feet  in 
width  bearing  a  mass  of  rich-coloured  pendant 
flowers.  Likewise  Abutiloa  vitifolium,  its  near 
neighbour,  blooming  freely.  The  evergreen  climb- 
ing shrub  Berberidopsis  corallina  in  clusters  of 
buds  promise  an  abundance  of  flower  in  a  few 
days.  Viburntun  macrocephalum  still  retained 
some  of  its  great  clustered  heads  of  flower,  but  is 
passing  quickly.  That  distinct  and  beautiful 
white-flowered  evergreen  Pittospnrum  Tcbira  is 
coming  along  well,  so  also  is  a  plant  of  Olearia 
insignis  with  twenty  fine  buds  to  open  out  shortly. 


Groups  of  Liliiun  Szovitzianum  in  the  same 
position  many  years  will  soon  open  out.  Several 
Clematis  of  the  coccinea  type  of  differing  colours 
occupy  places  on  the  wall,  although  coccinea 
once  there  has  now  disappeared.  Clematis  VVilsoni 
is  also  here,  or  rather  round  the  bend,  but  not  yet 
in  flower. 

Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs. — Of  flowering 
trees  and  shrubs  in  the  gardens,  at  their 
best  during  the  early  days  of  June,  StjTax 
Obassia  was  the  mcst  wonderful  in  its 
display  of  bell-like  flowers  hanging  beneath 
its  broad  leafage,  the  whole  tree  being  covered. 
Graceful  in  form,  it  stands  quite  25  feet  in 
height  and  nearly  that  measine  through,  but 
the  nearness  of  other  trees  whith  somewhat 
hem  it  in  prevents  one  seeing  its  full  beauty. 
Cornus  florida  flore  rubro,  though  passing,  was 
full  of  rich-coloured  bloom,  and  Cornus  Kousa 
heaw  mth  a  multitude  of  white  blossoms.  The 
Philadelphus  and  Deutzias  are  a  feature  of  Grays- 
wood, there  being  a  fine  collection  of  each  family 
which  do  well  here.  Of  the  first  named  the 
double-flowered  kinds  Boule  de  Xiege,  a  compact 
bush,  was  heavily  laden  with  small  flowers,  and 
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Mere  de  Glace,  of  more  open  and  slender  growtn 
bearing  large  flowers.  There  are  several  forms  of 
P.  grandiflorus,  one  with  very"  large  flowers  ;  but 
P.  hirsutus,  a  quite  distinct  kind,  should  be  out 
in  a  few  days.  Deutzia  Veitchii,  a  small  bush, 
but  very  finely  flowered.  Weigelas,  too,  make  a 
fine  show  in  dark  and  light  colours,  nivea,  a  white 
kiid,  being  particularly  handsome.  We  remember 
seeing  Wistaria  multiiuga  its  first  year  of  flowering 
after  being  planted  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  by  the 
late  Mr.  Chambers.  It  is  a  lovely  sight  bow, 
as   the   plant    has   taken   complete   possession   of 


its  support,  the  long  "tails"  of  bloom,  some  of 
them  over  2  feet  i i  length,  hanging  in  a  picturesque 
way  from  its  branches.  Buddleia  Col\-illei  always 
flowers  well  at  Grayswood,  and  is  now  in  capital 
condition,  full  of  rose-colomed  flowers  in  large 
bunches.  Magnolia  Watsoni  with  a  large  number 
of  fragrant  flowers  and  buds.  Representatives 
of  other  families  flowered  well  diuring  May,  while 
others  will  do  so  in  due  season.  G.  A.  C. 


London    Pride 

There  are  not  many  plants  that  make  good 
flowery  edgings,  but  one  of  the  best  is  this  favourite 
old  Saxifrage  (S.  umbrosum).  It  is  neat  and 
satisfactory  when  out  of  bloom  and  a  mass  of 
flower  in  June.  It  grows  fast  and  should  be 
divided  and  replanted  at  least  every  two  years. 
The  illustration  shows  it  as  an  edging  to  a  narrow 
path  between  Rose  beds,  but  there  are  other  ways 
of  putting  it  to  good  use.  It  is  a  capital  rock  plant, 
and  if  cleverly  planted  is  extremely  effective. 
Nothing  is  better  in  ths  joints  of  a  dry  wall  facing 
north  or  east.  It  does  well  in  all  soils  and  will 
bear  any  treatment  except  being  subjected  to 
heat  and  drought.  London  Pride  is  not  often  used 
as  a  cut  flower,  but  is  charming  in  the  house  either 
alone  or  with  other  old  favourites,  such  as  White 
Pinks  and  single  White  Stocks.  G.  J. 


The    Garland    Flower 

(DAPHNE    CNEORUM) 

Tin:  hardy  Daphnes  are  readily  admitted  to  rank 
.im.ong  the  choicest  of  all  dwarf-grom'ng  shrubs, 
and  are  especially  suited  for  the  rock  garden. 
or  for  choice  borders  where  only  select  plants  are- 
grown.  In  many  gardens  the  various  species  are 
somewhat  difficult  to  establish,  especiallv  on  hot, 
elry,  sandy  soils.  As  a  general  rule  they  should 
be  planted  in  li.ght,  moist,  but  well-elrained  soil 
with  an  exposure  w-here  they  only  get  the  lull 
^un  for  a  portion  of  the  day.  The  illustration  on 
the  opposite  page  shows  an  excellent  example  of 
this  choice  species.  It  is  a  native  of  most  of  the- 
mountain  chains  of  Eiurope,  lorming  low,  bushy 
plants  rarely  exceeding  a  foot  in  height,  with  trailing 
stems  covered  with  narrow  evergreen  foliage, 
terminating  in  clusters  of  fragrant  rosy-pink  flowers 
from  May  te>  August.  There  is  also  a  charming 
white  variety. 

Other  members  of  this  family  worth  gromng 
include  D.  alpina,  a  low,  bushy,  deciduous  shrub 
not  exceecUng  2  feet  in  height,  which  has  fragrant 
white  flowers  in  May.  D.  Blagayana  is  a  beautiful 
flowering  plant  with  trailing  stems,  smooth  ever- 
green leaves  and  terminal  bunches  of  fragrant, 
tubular  white  flowers  in  April  and  May.  It  is 
found  at  Carniola  anel  is  by  no  means  abundant 
in  its  native  habitat.  The  smallest  of  the  genus 
is  D.  petr;ea,  from  the  T>to1,  also  known  as 
rupestris.  It  rareU'  grows  more  than  3  inches  high, 
the  rounded  heads  of  intense  rosy-pink  flowers 
nestling  closely  together  above  a  tuft  of  hard 
linear  leaves  on  short  stems.  .\  group  of  this 
planted  on  a  rocky  ledge  in  moist  peaty  soil  is 
a  charming  picture  when  in  full  flower  in  May. 
One  of  the  commonest  kinds  is  D.  ilezereum. 
so  frequently  met  with  in  cottage  gardens  in  the 
north.  It  is  a  valuable  winter  and  early  spring 
flowering  species,  the  flowers  being  thickly  disposed 
along  the  naked  branches,  varying  in  colour  from 
dark  red  to  pink  and  white. 

Daphnes  are  mostly  propagated  by  seeds  and 
layers.     D.    Mezereum    and    D.    alpina    produce 
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plenty  of  seeds.  The  others  are  best  propagated 
by  layers.  Seeds  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  germinate 
the  following  year.  W.  I. 


CALIFORNIAN     INCIDENTS 


For  a  sheltered  position  in  the  rock  garden  or 
front  of  the  shrubbery  border  the  "  Garland-flcwer," 
as  it  is  popularly  called,  always  appeals  to 
hardy  plant  lovers  when  seen  in  good  condition 
on  account  of  its  sweetly  fragrant  lose  pink  flowers 
produced  on  terminal  heads  during  April  and  May. 
In  growth  it  forms  a  trailing  evergreen  shrub  about 
I  foot  in  height.  It  requires  a  well-drained 
position  in  soils  consisting  of  loam  and  leaf-mould 
or  peat,  and  when  well  established  it  forms  a 
compact  mass.  The  charm  and  striking  beauty 
of  this  plant  was  brought  more  forcibly  home  to 
me  a  few  days  ago  by  seeing  a  large  bank  planted 
in  the  rock  garden  of  Colonel  R.  Stephenson  Clarke, 
Borde  Hill,  Cuckfield.  I  have  also  seen  it  in  many 
other  localities  in  good  condition.  Many  years 
ago  it  used  to  be  grown  on  a  large  scale  at  Horsell, 
near  Woking,  in  the  nursery  of  the  late  Mr.  Knowles. 
I  was  considerably  interested  to  read  in  The 
Garden  on  page  210  that  the  white  form  of  this 
plant  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Tucker  of  Oxford 
at  one  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Shows. 
Years  ago  Mr.  Knowles  had  a  small  stock  of  this 
plant  which,  I  believe,  was  never  distributed, 
so  that  its  reappearance  is  interesting  to  me, 
although  I  had  seen  it  in  Continental  collections 
before.  It  should  prove  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
family,  and  no  doubt  will  prove  equally  as  amenable 
to  cultivation  as  the  typical  Daphne  Cneorum. 

Another  fine  species,  although  rarer,  which  also 
commands  attention  during  April  is  the  one  known 
as  Daphne  Blagayana  from  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Austrian  Tyrol.  This  species  has  fragrant, 
creamy  white  flowers  disposed  in  dense  terminal 
heads  and  procumbent  habit  of  growth  about 
I  foot  in  height.  It  is  somewhat  slow  in  growth 
until  well  established,  and  delights  in  well-drained 
positions  in  the  rock  garden  in  soils  of  sandy  loam, 
leaf-mould  or  peat.  I  have  frequently  met  with 
fine  specimens,  but  the  one  that  appealed  to  me 
most  was  the  mass  I  noticed  some  years  ago  in  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin.  Dublin,  and 
probably  the  finest  in  the  British  Isles.  Here  it 
covers  yards  in  extent  and  that  it  thoroughly  enjoys 
its  surroundings  is  proved  by  its  luxuriant  growth. 
In  or  out  of  flower  it  always  attracts  attention  by 
reason  of  the  masses  of  stone  in  which  its  roots 
delight  to  ramble,  and  those  who  are  fortunate 
to  possess  this  plant  will  find  it  beneficial  to  place 
a  few  stones  on  the, shoots  annually  as  they  will 
make  large  specimens  the  sooner  for  this  treatment, 
especially  if  a  little  gritty  soil  is  given  in  addition. 
Lindfield,   Sussex.  E.  Scaplehorn. 


By      MRS.      FRANCIS     KING. 


The  Western  Columbine  (Aquilegia  formosa). 

— Some  se.Hd  of  this  species  sent  from  Britisli 
Colimibia  a  few  years  ago  germinated  freely 
and  pretty  colonies  of  plants  are  now  lending 
their  grace  and  colour  to  our  woodland  garden. 
The  tallest  specimens  are  iS  inches  to  2  feet  in 
height,  very  elegant  in  their  open,  branching  habit, 
and  they  appear  to  find  cool,  half-shady  places 
in  ordinary  loam  much  to  their  liking.  The 
flowers  are  about  li  inches  in  diameter,  with 
sepals  and  fairly  long  spurs  of  a  bright  red,  which 
in  sunlight  flush  to  an  almost  scarlet  hue.  The 
c?ntre  is  a  bold,  glistening  yellow  with  a  con- 
spicuous tuft  of  stamens  in  the  same  colour. 
Although  there  is  a  distinct  trace  of  green  in  the 
opening  blossom,  this  entirely  disappears  when  the 
latter  is  fully  out.  The  foliage  is  extremely  light 
and  graceful,  and  a  group  of  these  plants  seen  in 
the  dappled  sunlight  of  the  woodland,  with  clumps 
of  Adiantum  pedatum,  are  among  the  most 
delightful  objects  in  the  garden. — A.  T.  J.,  A'.  Wales. 


DU  R I  N  c;  four  months  spent  last 
,  winter  in  Southern  California  many 
I  pleasant  horticultural  experiences  befell 
me.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most  exciting 
was,  suddenly  to  be  presented  with  a 
cluster  of  enchanting  flowers,  three  varieties,  not 
one  of  which  had  I  ever  seen  before,  and  of  not 
one  of  which  did  I  know  the  name.  They  were 
Billbergia  nutans,  Strelitzia  reginae  and  lopezia 
rosea. 

Never  have  I  had  a  more  singular  sensation 
than  in  seeing  these  for  the  first  time.  It  was 
like  a  meeting  with  a  stranger  whose  very  language 
I  could  not  identify.  But  the  language  of  beauty 
was   clear    to    anyone    with   eyes.     Such    melting 


beautiful  use  of  the  Geranium  :  tall  bushes  of  the 
superb  variety  of  scarlet  General  Grant,  in  vivid 
bloom,  against  the  brown  shingled  wall  of  a 
house,  with  that  shining-leaved  shrub,  one  of  the 
glories  of  California  in  shrubs,  Coprosma,  set 
between  the  Geraniums. 

On  then  to  Mrs.  Darling's  twelve  acres,  boasting 
a  greater  variety  in  vegetation  than  is  often  seen 
together  •  various  kinds  of  Figs,  of  Almonds, 
the  young  green  fruit  and  nuts  already  formed, 
upon  the  twigs ;  an  Australian  Flame-tree  ; 
Loquhats  ;  Cumquhats  ;  and  fine  Orange  groves^ 
in  which  a  tractor  was  already  turning  under 
tall  Rye  as  a  fertiliser.  Every  vegetable  is  growa 
here  ;    .5,000  young  plants  of  the  Chinese  Sacred. 
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rose  colour  in  the  Fuchsia-like  Billbergia ;  such 
delicious  green,  blue  and  rose  in  the  Strelitzia  ; 
such  grace  and  delicacy  in  the  flowers  of  the 
Mosquito  plant — and  the  three  together  forming 
an  arrangement  as  lovely  in  effect  of  colour  as  in 
form  of  subject. 

Also,  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  meeting  Miss 
Kate  Sessions  of  San  Diego,  the  local  authority 
on  the  Flora  of  Southern  California.  One  of 
Miss  Sessions'  sub-tropical  gardens  I  hope  to 
describe  later  in  these  columns.  The  Statice 
grown  in  the  nurseries  by  Miss  Sessions  is  of 
uncommon  quality,  and  her  own  fine  hybrid  of 
Statice  latifolia  and  another  is  unbelievably 
large  and  rich  in  colour. 

On  a  day  in  late  March  in  the  region  near  San 
Diego  toward  the  Sweetwater  Valley,  and  near 
the  towns  of  Chula  Vista  and  National  City,  on 
the  San  Diego  side  of  the  Coronado  Ferry,  two 
friends  awaited  me,  and  we  soon  left  the  city  in 
the  distance,  stopping  first  to  see  a  very  complete 
garden  belonging  to  Mrs.  Burnham.  Here  Cypress, 
Pine  and  other  trees  had  made  in  four  short  years 
that  phenomenal  growth  only  possible  in  this 
soft  climate  ;  here  was  a  pleasant  formal  garden, 
the  walks  outlined  by  rough  blocks  of  hardpan 
of  the  locality,  set  on  edge,  in  colour  precisely 
right  for  the  position.     Here,  too,  I  saw  a  most 


Lily,  Alfalfa,  Montbretias,  from  among  which  a 
Japanese  gardener  was  hoeing  out  seedlings  of 
Castor  Beans  grown  there  last  year  and  determined 
to  grow  again.  Fine  poultry  and  Jersey  cattle 
completed  this  "  twelve  acres  liberty."  From 
this  small  ranch  spread  out  in  every  direction 
a  delicious  scene  in  those  grey-greens  of  California 
mountains,  mesas,  valleys,  touched  in  places 
with  the  different  yellow-greens  of  spring. 

A  neighbouring  house,  Italianesque,  and  most 
charming  in  line  and  colour,  gave  me  a  lovely 
memory  in  flowers.  Along  a  cream  white  wall 
of  stucco,  three  things  made  a  picture  of  enviable 
beauty — long  lavender  tassels  of  Japanese  Wistaria 
hung  with  inimitable  grace  against  this  wall  at 
one  end,  not  thickly,  but  lightly ;  colour,  line, 
shadow,  were  all  here  in  perfection.  And  set 
further  along  this  wall  stood  two  low  rounding 
shrubs  in  full  deep  purple  flower,  Polygalas,  I 
think.  The  eye  was  led  from  the  creeper,  all 
grace  and  delicacy,  to  the  related  tone  below, 
where  so  suitably  the  more  solid  subject  wore  the 
richer  hue.  I  lingered  long  here,  for  who  can 
lightly  leave  a  bit  of  architecture  and  of  gardening 
which  really  satisfies  ? 

Then  to  a  little  Spanish  house  upon  a  hill, 
but  so  hidden  with  hedge  of  Cypress,  with  great 
groups  of  Eucalyptus'  and  Acacia,   that  until  we 
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approached  the  arched  entrance,  cut  in  the  plaster 
wall,  one  could  not  have  said  with  certainty 
"  Here  is  a  house."  A  delightful  oblong  terrace 
of  turf  lay  at  one  end  of  the  house,  velvet  blo.,ms 
of  Streptosolen  hanging  infrequently  over  the 
stucco  terrace  wall.  These  unimaginable,  u'l- 
approachable  flowers  of  the  Streptoiolen  have 
all    the    colours    of    Mr.     Kunderd's    Priraulinus 


A    Selection     of     Mock 
Oranges 

Of  the  many  varieties  of  Philadelphus  which 
I  have  grown  in  recent  years  I  think  the  cora- 
p.tratively  new  Virginal  is  quite  one  of  the  very 
best.     Its    pure    white    semi-double    flowers    are 


First  and  foremost,  a  nucleus  mu'^t  be  fed. 
The  amount  of  feeding  required  will  depend  upon 
climatic  conditions.  If  white  cane  sugar  is  un- 
obtainable. Colonial  honey  of  good  quality  may 
be  used  with  advantage.  Mix  the  honey  with 
an  equal  part  of  water  and  boil  for  fifteen  minutes. 
This  is  very  important,  as  it  is  possible  that  the 
honey  contains  disease  germs. 


Vote  Lactee. 


Piirpureo-maculaUis. 
THREE     CHOICE     MOCK    ORANGES    OR    PHILADELPHUSES 


Virginal. 


hybrids  among  Gladioli.  They  may  be  com- 
pared to  loose  clusters  of  Primroses,  in  hues 
•of  orange  to  pale  lemon  colour.  Around  a  corner 
we  found  a  beauteous  fan-shaped  Rose  garden 
-with  many  standards  coming  into  bloom,  and 
beyond  this,  down  the  slopes  of  rock  and  gravel 
among  Acacia  trees,  a  natural-looking  carpet  of 
low  perennial  flowers.  A  look  into  the  little 
pladta  of  the  house,  with  its  clea-  pool,  and  we 
took  our  way  again  along  the  course  of  the  Sweet- 
water River  to  the  ranch  of  Mrs.  Maxfield  Cook. 
Here  the  house  is  again  on  an  eminence  and 
pure  New  England  Colonial  in  type,  a  frame 
house  painted  white.  Again,  the  Cypress  hedge 
incredibly  high,  gateways  cut  in  the  living  green 
and  outlined  with  old-fashioned  trellised  arches 
set  in  the  hedge  openings.  Various  small  formal 
gardens  are  well  disposed  about  the  house,  fine 
greensward  everywhere,  and  a  tennis  court  of 
clay  on  the  edge  of  the  height  overlooking  valley 
and  mountain  range.  The  court  is  outlined  by 
a  white  treilage  of  light  graceful  arches ;  and 
between  the  arches  Roses  climb  in  early  bloom. 
Pink  of  the  pink  Cherokee,  white  with  gold  stamens 
of  the  true  Cherokee,  a  wreathing  of  Roses  on  a 
good  framework  against  a  distant  landscape  of 
grey-green  and  lavender.  I  noticed  in  these 
, gardens,  too,  an  extremely  good  placing  of  rose- 
,pink  Watsonia  blooming  below  a  Cherokee  Rose 
■of  the  same  hue. 

Back  then  to  one  of  the  objc-tive  points  rf  this 
afternoon's  drive,  the  five  acres  of  Lemon  trees 
of  Mrs.  Crow.  Old  trees,  these,  and  so  cultivated 
and  cared  for  that  a  record  yield  occurred  this 
year — 1,547  boxes  of  fine  fruit.  Four  hundred 
■chickens  supply  all  the  fertiliser  used  upon  this 
Lemon  orchard. 


fully  2I  inches  across,  and  are  very  sweetly  scented, 
The  bush  is  free-flowering  and  vigorous  in  growth, 
and  is  worthy  of  a  prominent  place  in  the  choicest 
collection  of  hardv  shrubs.  B.-W. 


From  a  collection  of  Jlock  Oranges  planted  a 
few  years  ago  I  send  pictures  of  my  three 
favourites.  They  ai-e  all  of  the  Lemoinei  type. 
Vole  Lactee  with  its  large,  pure  white,  single 
flowers,  is  probably  the  finest  sin,gle  white  in 
cultivation,  the  flowers  are  powerfully  scented, 
stamens  golden-yellow.  The  variety  purpureo- 
maculatus,  with  its  dark  patch  of  rosy- 
purple  in  the  centre  ot  each  flower  and  its 
delicious  spicy  fragrance,  is  certain  to  become 
a  favourite  in  time.  Virginal  is  the  finest  double 
form  of  P.  Lemoinei  in  cultivation.  It  has 
dense  clusters  of  large,  pure  white  flowers.  Even 
those  who  do  not  as  a  rule  care  about  double 
flowers  are  carried  away  by  the  great  beauty  of 
those  of  Virginal.  All  three  varieties  are  very 
fragrant,  the  spicy  odour  of  purpureo-maculatus 
being  very  pleasant  in  the  garden  in  the  e\'ening 
as  it  is  carried  about  in  summer  breezes.  The 
flowers  for  this  year  will,  alas,  soon  be  a  thing  of  the 
past.  As  soon  as  they  are  over,  the  old  flowering 
wood  will  be  lightlv  thinned  out.         Wavland. 


BEE    NOTES 

About  this  time  many  bee-keepers  will  be  receiving 
their  first  lot  of  bees  in  the  form  of  a  nucleus 
colony  containing  three  or  four  combs.  Several 
have  written  to  me  asking  for  the  correct  method 
of  treating  these  nuclei  so  that  they  may  build 
themselves   up   into  strong   stocks    for   wintering. 


Our  object  in  feeding  the  bees  at  this  time  of 
year  is  to  encourage  them  to  build  out  the  extra 
frames  of  foundation  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  to 
stimulate  the  queen  to  lay.  Do  not  give  the 
bees  more  than  half  a  pint  of  syrup  at  a  time 
and  feed  slowly,  that  is.  do  not  expose  more  than 
two  or  three  holes  in  the  feeder.  If  the  bees 
are  allowed  to  take  down  a  large  quantity  of 
sjTup  at  one  time  they  will  store  it  in  the  combs 
and  thus  reduce  the  available  space  in  which  the 
queen  can  lay,  so  we  defeat  our  object. 

In  adding  the  first  additional  frames  of  founda- 
tion always  place  them  against  the  outside  combs, 
that  is,  do  not  divide  up  the  combs  already  in  the 
nucleus  with  sheets  of  foundation.  Later  on, 
when  your  bees  are  getting  strong  and  covering, 
say,  seven  combs,  additional  frames  of  foundation 
can  be  inserted  one  at  a  time  belwcen  the  central 
brood  combs. 

In  transferring  a  nucleus  colony  from  its  travel- 
ling box  to  the  hive,  be  careful  and  place  the  combs 
in  exactly  the  same  order  as  they  were  in  the  box. 

Transferring  is  best  done  in  the  evening.  If 
the  bees  are  already  crowding  the  combs  in  which 
they  were  sent,  an  additional  frame  can  be  given 
at  once  ;  if  not,  it  may  be  advisable  to  wait  a 
few  days,  but  in  all  cases  half  a  pint  of  warm  s\Tup 
or  honey  should  be  given  to  them  the  first  evening. 

Do  not  give  more  than  a  2-inch  wide  entrance 
to  the  hive  until  the  colony  becomes  stron.g. 

L.  Bigg-Wither. 


Fined  for  Weeds. — For  failing  to  cut  Thistles, 
destroy  anthills,  and  grub  and  burn  Gorse  bushes 
on  a  pasture  field  in  his  occupation,  Frank  Reeve, 
a  farmer,  was  fined  £20  and  costs  at  Ashford, 
Kent,  recently. 
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By     H ,      H  .      W  A  U  X  E  H . 


A  JAPANESE  statesman,  who  was  the 
Minister  for  Agricultiu-e,  wrote  that  it 
is  his  belief  "  from  the  earliest  times 
the  love  of  sylvan  growth  has  had 
a  marked  effect  on  the  lives  and 
character  of  the  people,  and  it  is  often  claimed 
that  the  burning  patriotism  of  the  Japanese 
is  to  some  extent  owing  to  the  influence 
exercised  upon  them  by  the  beauty  of  their 
surroundings." 

We  find  this  love  of  natural  beauty  revealed 
in  the  intensely  patriotic  folk  songs  of  Scotland. 
Ireland  and  Wales,  and  our  smaller  gardens,  as 
well  as  the  larger,  might  well  contain  far  more  of 
it.  Too  often  the  eye  is  distracted  by  masses  of 
mi.xed  colour  and  all  sense  of  repose  is  lost.  In 
the  study  of  Japanese  gardens  we  note,  among 
other  things,  that,  intensely  fond  of  flowers  as 
the  people  of  tliis  beautiful  land  are,  they  know 
how  to  practise  artistic  reserve. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  create 
"Japanese  gardens"  in  England,  but,  interesting 
and  curious  as  many  of  these  are,  it  would,  in 
the  ^\Titer's  opinion,  be  wiser  as  a  rule  not  to  copy 


the  letter  but  the  spirit  of  the  Japanese,  and 
construct  gardens  presenting  the  most  pleasing 
natural  features  of  our  own  land. 

Should  a  piece  of  grotmd  which  is  to  form  a 
garden  be  undulating,  such  undulations  may  well 
be  accentuated.  Should  it  present  a  level  surface, 
it  should  be  rendered  tmdulating.  In  one  tiny 
garden  we  know  in  Hertfordshire  the  centre  has 
been  hollowed  out,  and  the  earth  thus  removed 
tlirown  up  irregularly  at  the  sides  and  end  of 
it,  so  as  to  completely  hide  the  fence.  The  whole 
presents  the  appearance  of  some  little  motmtain 
glen,  the  boundaries  (and  real  size)  of  which  are 
quite  concealed. 

In  the  larger  garden  that  I  am  about  to  describe, 
which  was  formed  largely  on  the  site  of  an  old 
orchard,  the  lawn  and  flower-beds  were,  when  we 
first  knew  it,  all  on  the  same  level,  but  an  enormous 
improvement  was  efiected  by  taking  the  level  of 
the  lawn  down  2  feet  lower.  The  earth  removed 
was  used  to  raise  the  borders,  which  were  edged 
by  banks  of  tmrf  arranged  in  graceful  flowing  lines. 
The  next  thing  done  was  to  plant  out  the  boimdary 
fences    with    well    chosen    evergreens,    flowering 


slurubs  and  small  decorative  trees,  following  some- 
what the  curves  of  the  tm-f  edging  to  the  flower 
borders.  Even  in  the  depth  of  winter  that 
garden  presented  a  pictiure,  and  here  and  there, 
among  other  evergreens,  a  stately  Yucca  con- 
trasted with  the  graceful  feathery  Bamboo  and 
shrubs  with  golden  and  silver  foliage.  In  planting 
the  mixed  border  care  was  taken  to  mass  the 
colours  boldly,  so  that  nowhere  did  the  plants 
present  insignificant  spots  of  colotu-,  neither  did 
they  fall  into  inharmonious  combinations. 

The  back  of  the  house  was,  unfortunately,  not 
picturesque,  so  this  was  screened  off  by  a  row 
of  climbing  Roses.  They  were  planted  on  either 
side  of  a  broad  walk,  trained  to  grow  on  poles  and 
to  run  along  chains  between  them.  The  long 
mixed  border  before  referred  to  ran  down  the 
left  side  of  the  lawn  or  bowling  green,  and  had  a 
south-west  aspect.  On  the  right  side  of  the 
simk  lawn  the  curved  border  was  chiefly  devoted 
to  choice  evergreens  and  flowering  shrubs,  with 
here  and  there  a  group  of  special  flowers,  such  as 
Lilies  and  Irises. 

In  the  long  mixed  border  on  the  left  side  of  the 
garden  a  section  planted  with  purple  flowers  was 
placed  nearest  the  house,  followed  by  a  section 
in  which  cream  and  yellow  predominated.  Next 
to  it  was  one  of  rose  colour.  Sections  each  devoted 
to  white,  scarlet,  blue,  chestnut  brown  and  magenta 
followed  in  the  order  named.     This  border,  being 


AN     EARLY     SUMMER     BORDER     BRIGHT     WITH     LUPINES     IN     MANY     SHADES     OF     COLOUR. 
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arranged  in  three  bold  curves,  was  planted  so  that 
the  rose  colour,  the  white  and  the  blue  occupied 
■  the  broadest  portions  of  it.  The  other  colours 
were  largely  concealed  when  looked  at  from  the 
house,  while  the  rose  had  white  for  a  background 
and  the  white  was  backed  by  the  blue,  which  gave 
an  effect  of  distance,  tall  Delphiniums  of  mixed 
shades  being  among  the  flowers  so  well  placed 
there.  Beyond  this  evergreens  formed  a  back- 
ground, and  the  border  and  lawn,  which  were 
about  the  length  of  a  bowling  green,  ended. 

The  only  gap  in  this  screen  of  shrubs  at  the 
furthest  end  of  the  lawn  was  about  4  feet  wide, 
where  a  grass  walk  in  the  middle  of  the  grounds 
led  one  to  a  small  garden  beyond,  quite  complete 
in  itself.  It  took  one  quite  by  surprise,  and  it 
was  known  as  "  The  Garden  of  the  Sim."  It 
was  only  about  15  yards  square,  but  planted  in  a 
circle,  the  beds  sloping  down  to  the  centre  like  aa 
amphitheatre,  while  in  the  centre  there  was  a 
small  raised  circular  bed  where  a  quaint  sundial 
.was  placed  bearing  the  motto  "  Non  sine  Itmiine," 
which  gave  the  place  its  name. 

The  whole  garden  contained  no  flowers  but 
those  of  yellow  at  any  time  of  the  year.     Groups 


Scotch  Firs.  It  was  shut  off  from  the  garden 
beyond  by  a  screen  of  Yew  trees,  and  the  path  at 
the  finrther  boundary  was  covered  by  a  high  Ivy, 
clad  archway.  In  front  of  tliis  arch  a  group  of 
Yews  was  placed,  and  the  path  divided  and  curved 
round  them.  They  were  so  planted  and  trimmed 
that  from  the  distance  they  formed  the  bottom 
half  of  a  circle  when  seen  with  the  top  of  the 
Ivy-clad  arch.  The  circle  being  somewhat  fanci- 
fully supposed  to  suggest  the  moon.  On  either 
side  of  the  circle,  a  figure  representing  a  heron 
in  flight  was  formed  of  trained  and  clipped  Yew. 
This  garden  was  known  as  The  Garden  of  the  Moon. 
It  contained  flowers  of  white  and  purple  only. 
Beyond  this,  on  the  right  side  of  the  central  grass 
path,  a  small  enclosvire  known  as  The  Garden  of 
Sweet  Pprfnmes  w'as  reached.  It  was  surrounded 
by  a  hedge  of  Sweet  Briar  and  approached  through 
a  graceful  wTought-iron  gate  which  partly  revealed 
the  treasiures  to  be  seen  beyond  it.  Here,  as  the 
name  suggests,  only  flowers  with  the  sweetest 
scents  and  plants  with  odorous  leaves  were 
grown.  The  chief  feature  of  the  garden  was  a 
bed  of  Lavender  stu-rotmded  by  Carnations  and 
Mignonette ;     but    Sweet    Briar,    climbing    Roses, 


RUBUS  CANADENSIS  AT  THE  EDGE  OF  A  WOODLAND. 


of  Stately  Hollyhocks  and  perennial  Sunflowers 
tilled  the  corners  and  formed  the  outer  ring  of 
the  wide  circle.  In  front  of  these  grew  yellow 
Chrysanthemums  and  Flag  Irises.  Then  among 
other  flowers  too  numerous  to  name  there  were 
yellow  Calceolarias  and  Antirrhiniuns  in  the 
summer,  sheets  of  yellow  Tulips  and  fragrant 
yellow  Wallflowers  in  the  spring,  following  the 
Narcissus  and  the  Dafiodil,  and  these  again  follow- 
ing the  Winter  Aconites  and  Crocuses.  When 
\'iewed  from  the  lawn  between  the  dark  evergreens 
the  effect  of  this  peep  through  was  surprisingly 
fine,  and  gave  a  splendid  idea  of  light  and  sunshine. 
From  this  Garden  of  the  Sun  a  short  pergola 
formed  of  trained  Laburnums  (made  without  any 
hideous  erection  of  hea\'y  timber,  resembling  an 
overhead  railway)  led  one  to  a  small  complete 
garden  beyond.  In  passing  it  should  be  noted 
that  Winter  Jasmine,  Forsythia  and  Honeysuckle 
were  trained  upon  the  Labiu-ntmi  stems  and 
branches. 

The  little  garden  thus  approached,  contained 
more  evergreens  than  the  Garden  of  the  Sim,  and 
at   the   back   of   it   there  were   some   pictiu-esque 


Honeysuckle,  Eergamot  and  Balm,  Rosemary 
and  Southernwood,  and  many  another  flower 
all  shed  their  mingled  fragrance  here.  Here,  too, 
were  placed  some  picturesque  beehives  under  a 
little  structiure  with  quaintly  thatched  roof, 
recalUng  a  miniature  lych-gate. 

Opposite  the  Garden  of  Sweet  Perftmies,  on 
the  left  side  of  the  central  main  walk,  a  small 
alpine  garden  was  to  be  seen.  Here  a  prominent 
jutting  rock  known  as  the  "Casket  "  Rock  gave  its 
name  to  the  place.  Pockets  having  a  natural 
appearance  had  been  constructed  in  the  rock 
at  various  levels,  each  of  which  contained  flowers 
of  a  different  colotu-  supposed  to  represent  some 
gem.  At  the  base  of  it  Iris  tuberosa  and  Mignonette 
represented  the  emerald ;  Forget-me-not,  the 
turquoise  ;  Iceplant,  the  diamond  ;  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  the  pearl ;  Aubrietia,  the  amethyst  ; 
Gentian,  the  topaz  ;  double  Daisies,  the  ruby  ; 
and  so  on.  The  gardener  took  a  greater  delight 
in  pointing  this  feature  out  to  visitors  than  almost 
any  other  in  the  place. 

Beyond  the  Garden  of  the  Casket  a  bank  of 
Rhododendrons  rose,  while  here  and  there  a  rock 


cropped  up  between  them  and  on  either  side  of 
the  winding  pathway  that  was  here  paved  with 
stone.  All  beyond  was  effectively  hidden,  when 
suddenly  a  picturesque  little  sheet  of  water  btu-st 
into  view. 

On  the  fiu-ther  side  of  the  rocky  pool  the  ground 
rose,  for  the  soil  removed  to  form  the  lake  had 
been  banked  up  behind  it.  Nestling  among  the 
rocks  and  trees  a  pretty  little  summer-house 
was  placed.  Made  of  Pine  trees  and  thatched 
with  Heather,  it  in  no  way  obtruded  and,  indeed, 
looked  as  natural  as  a  bird's  nest  among  its  sur- 
roundings, and  was  to  my  thinking  in  better 
taste  than  some  of  the  too  gaudily  decorated 
garden  houses  of  Japan. 

From  a  rocky  promontory  which  almost 
resembled  an  island  a  fountain  rose  that  gave 
the  place  its  name,  which  was  the  Garden  of  the 
Rainbow.  From  one  point  of  view  or  another, 
when  the  sim  was  shining,  a  bow  could  usually 
be  seen  in  the  fine  spray  that  was  wafted  over 
the  little  lake  from  that  single  jet.  On  the  further 
side  of  the  pool  another  surprise  awciited  one, 
for  here  a  pretty  little  waterfall  had  been  con- 
structed some  5  feet  or  so  in  depth.  In  front  of 
the  stmimer-house,  commanding  a  view  of  the 
fall,  a  rustic  wooden  bridge  spanned  the  stream. 
It  was  clothed  with  a  beautiful  Wistaria,  the 
sprays  of  which  htmg  down  over  the  water  in 
picturesque  festoons.  Later  on,  rising  from  the 
banks  of  the  stream,  the  Iris  Kaempferi  formed 
charming  groups,  both  of  colotu-  and  form.  Near 
the  summer-house,  too,  quaint  seats  in  the  form 
of  huge  fungi  had  been  placed,  and  ciu'ious  pieces 
of  rock,  such  as  a  portion  of  a  basalt  coliunn  from 
the  Giant's  Causeway  or  serpentine  marble  from 
Cornwall  formed  other  resting  places.  Upon  one 
of  these  pieces  of  rock  an  old  stone  idol  reposed, 
while  upon  a  niche  within  the  summer-house 
a  bronze  Buddha  from  India  calmly  gazed  on  the 
scene.  From  the  grotesque  character  thus  given 
to  the  place  it  was  known  as  the  Garden  of  Enchant- 
ment. Behind  the  summer-house  evergreens  and 
dark  Pines  efl'ectually  concealed  the  back  boimdary 
wall  of  the  garden,  which,  in  spite  of  the  variety 
it  contained,  was  by  no  means  a  large  one,  being 
only  about  120  yards  long  by  20  yards  wide. 
A  winding  path  led  one  through  the  trees  rotmd  to 
the  left  side  of  the  little  lake,  and  so  brought  one 
back  again  to  the  central  path  past  the  Casket 
Garden  and  the  Garden  of  Sweet  Perfiunes,  through 
the  gardens  of  the  Moon  and  Sim  back  to  the 
bowling  green  and  long  delightful  flowery  border. 
Space  forbids  one  to  dwell  on  the  scene  any  longer, 
or  one  might  point  out  many  little  picturesque 
details  which  much  contributed  to  the  general 
effect  of  the  picture.  For  instance,  at  intervals 
water  taps  were  placed,  and  these  had  all  been 
converted  into  picturesque  little  dripping  wells, 
some  in  natural  rock  surroundings,  while  others 
were  covered  over  with  quaint  tiled  roofs  suggest- 
ing a  well  top. 

Such  a  garden  as  this  was  conceived  in  the  same 
spirit  as  that  which  created  the  gardens  of  Japan, 
and  it  can  indeed  be  regarded  as  a  poem  or  picture. 
Constructed  to  harmonise  with  the  scenery  of 
our  native  land,  we  may  well  believe  that  it  and 
all  such  will  encourage  the  same  burning  patriotism 
as  well  as  provide  a  place  for  rest,  refreshment, 
meditation  and  inspiration. 


Cannas  at  Kew. — A  fine  batch  of  Cannas  is 
now  in  full  flower  in  the  conservatory  at  Kew. 
Notable  among  them  are  Apricot  (very  fine). 
President  Meyer,  Gaston  Gyl,  Mrs.  H.  Cripel, 
J.  B.  Vander  Schoot,  Oiseau  de  Feu,  Mme. 
Lubert,  Kanstaitor  and  Kanzlitter.  Close  b\ 
are  many  young  plants  of  Hydrangeas,  the  two 
groups  making  a  very  fine  display  of  colour. 
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American     Brambles    in 
the  Wild  Garden 

WILD  gardening  is  apt  to  be  a 
tempting  snare  to  the  unwary, 
as  a  convenient  way  of  disposing 
of  any  spare  garden  plants. 
Many  a  wild  and  half  wild  place 
near  cultivated  ground  has  been  spoilt  by  such 
ill-considered  treatment ;  for  it  may  safely  be 
said  that  all  good  gardening  consists  in  putting 
the  right  plant  in  the  right  place.  For  this  reason 
good  wild  gardening  is  about  the  most  difficult 
branch  of  the  art  of  horticulture,  for  it  must 
necessarily  be  directed  by  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  ways  and  habits  of  the  plants,  and  such 
a  trained  perception  of  the  fitness  of  things  as  will 
not  only  forbid  the  intrusion  of  the  unsuitable 
but  will  clearly  point  to  what  may  be 
used  with  safety  and  success.  There 
are,  among  the  American  Brambles,  some 
of  the  best  wild  gardening  plants.  Such 
a  one  is  Rubus  nutkanus,  with  its  large 
white  flowers  like  single  Roses  and  its 
Vine-like  foliage.  It  is  delightful  in  a 
leafy  glade  ;  not  in  heaviest  shade,  but 
where  sunlight  may  have  play  for  a 
part  of  the  day.  Its  near  relative,  the 
red  bloomed  R.  odoratus,  though  less 
conspicuous,  is  also  in  place.  It  should 
be  near  at  hand  where  a  branch  may  be 
brought  near  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
delicious  scent  of  the  glandular  hairs  of 
the  bud  and  calyx — a  scent  akin  to 
that  of  the  wonderful  kind  and  quality 
given  off  by  the  dying  wild  Straw- 
berry leaf  and  some  other  plants. 

Another  charming  wild  garden  plant 
is  a  little  Bramble,  also  of  American 
origin,  which  botanical  authority  recog- 
nises as  Rubus  canadensis  or  something 
very  near  this  species.  Growing  at  the 
edge  of  a  woodland  walk  it  arches  over 
and  blooms  near  the  ground  and  close 
down  among  the  grassy  tufts. 


of  germination  at  the  moment  of  maturity ; 
they  are  scattered  by  wind,  rain,  and  insects, 
and  in  this  way  spread  the  disease.  Later  in  the 
season,  when  the  infected  plants  are  dying,  a 
second  form  of  fruit,  known  as  winter-fruit,  is 
produced  from  the  same  vegetative  portion  of  the 
fungus  (mycelium)  which  had  previously  given 
origin  to  the  summer-fruit.  The  winter-fruit 
first  appears  in  the  form  of  minute  yellow  balls, 
which  eventually  become  dark  brown  or  blackish, 
and  are  often  present  in  myriads  on  the  dead 
leaves.  These  spherical  winter-fruits  enclose  spores 
or  reproductive  bodies.  They  remain  unchanged 
until  the  following  spring,  when  they  decay  and 
the  spores  are  liberated.  These  spores  infect 
young  Pea  plants  and  give  origin  to  the  vegetative 
stage  of  the  fungus  (mycelium)  which  first  produces 
the  crop  of  summer-spores.  Powdery  mildew 
also    attacks     various    kinds    of    Vetches,     both 


Diseases  of  Peas 

Powdery    Mildew     (Erysiphe     poly- 
gon!,    DC). — During    a    comparatively 
dry,   bright   season,   the  leaves  of  Peas 
often     show     sickly     yellowish     green 
blotches,     which    gradually   increase   in 
size   until   the    whole    of     the    foliage 
changes  to  a  yellow  colour  and  soon  wilts 
and  dries,   though  the  leaflets  as  a  rule 
do  not   fall.     If   the  under  surface  of   a 
leaf,    just  beginning     to     show    yellow 
patches,   is  carefully  e.xamined,  the  dis- 
coloured   patches    will   be    seen    to    be 
covered  with  a  delicate  whitish  mildew, 
which  gradually  spreads  over  the  entire  surface, 
or  even  over  the  upper  surface  as  well.     When 
badly  attacked,  a  row  of  Peas  presents  the  appear- 
ance of   having  been  whitewashed,   leaves,    stems 
and  pods  being  equally  covered  with  the  mildew. 
In  such  cases  the  plants  soon  die  outright,  and  in 
every   instance   the  injury  caused   to   the   foliage 
affects   the  crop,   the  injury  being  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  mildew  present. 

When  examined  under  a  microscope,  the  mildew 
is  seen  to  consist  of  myriads  of  reproductive  bodies 
(conidia),  which  are  produced  in  chains,  but  soon 
become  free  from  each  other  and  form  a  dense 
white  mass  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  suggesting 
the  idea  that  it  had  been  sprinkled  with  flour. 
These  conidia  are  summer-spores,  which  are  capable 


RUBUS     NUTKANUS. 

cultivated  and  wild,  and  several  of  our  commoi  .st 
weeds  belonging  to  widely  separated  families 
of  plants. 

Methods  of  Control.— Spiaying  is  practically 
ineffective  unless  done  sufficiently  early — it  should 
be  begun  before  the  disease  appears  in  June 
or  July,  especially  if  the  weather  is  dry 
and  hot. 

Liver  of  sulphur,  used  at  a  strength  of  loz. 
in  4  gallons  of  water,  is  preferable  to  Bordeaux 
mixture  for  this  disease.  As  the  disease  is  not 
apparently  carried  in  the  seed,  the  infection  must 
be  derived  from  some  outside  source,  such  as 
from  diseased  Pea  straw,  or  weeds  capable  of 
harbouring  the  parasite.  The  straw  should, 
therefore,  be  burnt  and  weeds  kept  down. 


Pea  Mildew    (Peronospora   viciae,   De   Bary). — 
This  mildew   is  liable   to  be  confounded,   by  the 
casual  observer,  with  the  powdery  mildew  described 
previously,  but  belongs   to  a  totally  different  group 
of   fungi   and   requires   different    treatment.     The 
leaves  first  become  covered  with  a  delicate  white 
mould,    which    soon    changes    to    a    pale   pinkish 
grey   colour,    and   may   pass   unnoticed   until    its 
presence  is  indicated  by  the  wilting  and  yellowing 
of   the  leaves.     The  powdery   appearance   of   the 
mould,     so    characteristic    of    powdery    mildew, 
is   entirely   absent,    and,    inspected   with   a   good 
pocket-lens,    the    mildew    is    seen    to    consist    of 
myriads  of  upright  stems,   which  bear  numerous 
branches   at   the   tip,    the   tip   of   each   branchlet 
bearing    a    single    summer-spore    (conidium).     It 
is    these    summer-spores,    dispersed    by    various 
agents,  that  spread  the  disease  during  the  growing 
season.     The  winter-spores   are  produced   on   the 
vegetative  form  of    the   fungus    (myce- 
lium) which  is  present  in  the  tissues  of 
the  dead  leaves,     and  cannot    be    seen 
from  the  surface.     These  winter-spores, 
as    usual,    remain    in   a  resting  or   un- 
changed   condition    until   the  following 
spring,   when  they  germinate  and  infect 
Peas  and  allied  plants. 

Pea  mildew  also  attacks  both  wild 
and  cultivated  Vetches,  and  many  wild 
plants  belonging  to  the  Pea  family. 

Methods  of  Control. — The  first  infection 
in  spring  can  only  be  due  to  winter- 
spores  ;  hence  the  necessity  for  destroy- 
ing all  diseased  material — burning  is 
the  only  certain  method  of  accom- 
plishing this  object,  as  the  winter- 
spores  pass  through  the  intestinal  canal 
of  an  animal  without  injury.  Spring 
infection  is  often  due  to  fragments  of 
diseased  leaves  falling  to  the  ground, 
where  they  decay  and  liberate  the  winter- 
spores,  which  remain  on  the  ground 
until  the  following  spring.  Rotation  of 
crops  would  in  this  instance  be  desirable. 
When  the  disease  is  present,  spraying 
with  half-strength  Bordeaux  mixture 
(61b.  copper  siilphate  or  bluestone,  98 
per  cent,  pure,  and  31b.  quicklime  to 
100  gallons  of  water)  should  be  resorted 
to.  Liver  of  sulphur  is  much  less  satis- 
factory in  its  action  on  the  mildews 
proper. 

Pea  Rust  (Uromyces  faba;,  De  Bary). 
— During  certain  years,  especially  when 
the  weather  has  been  hot  and  dry.  Peas 
have  been  in  some  cases  attacked  by 
rust,  which  frequently  causes  much 
damage  to  the  crop.  There  are  three 
forms  of  fruit  in  the  life-cycle  of  this 
fungus,  and  all  are  produced  in  succes- 
sion on  the  same  plant.  First  appears 
the  "  cluster-cup  "  (or  SBcidium)  stage, 
followed  by  the  summer-spore  (or 
uredo-spore)  condition,  which  forms 
numerous  small,  brown,  powdery  patches  on  the 
leaves,  stipules  and  stem.  This  condition 
reproduces  itself  throughout  the  growing  period 
of  the  host  plant,  and  is  responsible  for  the 
spread  of  the  disease.  When  the  plant  is  fading, 
the  summer-spore  condition  ceases  to  appear, 
and  is  followed,  on  the  same  parts  of  the 
plant,  by  a  winter-spore  (or  teleuto-spore)  stage. 
This  takes  the  form  of  small,  nearly  circular 
blackish  patches  on  the  leaves  and  stipules,  but 
the  patches  are  often  more  or  less  elongated 
and  streak-like  on  the  stem.  Only  the  spores  of 
the  winter  form  of  fungus  fruit  are  capable  of 
infecting  plants  in  the  following  season,  and  every 
care  should  be  exercised  in  securing  their 
destruction. 
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This  rust,  as  the  scientific  name  denotes,  also 
attacks  Broad  Beans,  on  which  it  is  much  more 
general  and  destructive  than  in  the  case  of  Peas. 
It  also  attacks  various  Vetches  and  other  plants 
belonging  to  the  Pea  family. 

Methods  of  Control.- — Spraying  is  practically 
of  no  avail  against  rust.  The  most  certain  means 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  disease  is  to  burn 
infected  Pea-straw.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  winter- 
spores  will  be  in  some  way  returned  to  the  land 
in  a  condition  capable  of  infecting  future  crops. 

Pea  Spot  (.A.scochyta  pisi,  Lib.). — This  fungus 
attacks  the  leaves  and  pods  of  Peas.  Pale  yellowish 
spots  appear  on  the  pods,  and  gradually  increase 
in  size  and  often  encroach  on  each  other.  After 
a  time  the  spots  become  dry,  present  a  shrunken 
appearance,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  dark  border, 
and  the  central  sunken  portion  becomes  studded 
with  the  minute  black  fruits  (perithecia)  of  the 
summer-spore  stage  of  the  fungus.  When  the 
pods  are  attacked  while  young,  they  often  become 
more  or  less  contorted,  and  seed  is  not  formed. 
Infected  leaves  soon  shrivel  and  die. 

It  has  been  stated  that  a  fungus  called  Myco- 
sphajrella  pinodes.  Stone,  is  the  winter-fruit  condi- 
tion of  Pea  spot. 

Methods  of  Control. — Spraying  with  Bordeaux 
mi.xture  will  hold  the  parasite  in  check,  if  carried 
out  when  the  earliest  symptoms  of  the  presence 
of  the  disease  are  observed. 

Black  Root  Rot,  Black  Neck,  Collar  Rot. — 

This  common  and  destructive  disease  of  Sweet 
Peas,  Asters,  Antirrhinums  and  many  other 
plants,  especially  in  the  seedling  stage,  is  charac- 
terised by  a  blackening  of  the  collar  or  neck 
of  the  attacked  plant,  followed  by  a  progressive 
rotting  of  the  tissues,  wilting  and  rapid  death. 
This  has  been  attributed  to  attack  by  the  fungus 
Thielavia  basicola,  Zopf,  but  is  now  understood 
to  be  due  to  a  Phytophthora,  perhaps  P.  omnivora, 
closely  related  to,  but  quite  distinct  from, 
that  which  causes  the  Irish  or  late  blight  of 
Potatoes. 

Methods  of  Control. — As  this  disease  is  often 
due  to  infected  soil  in  the  seed-beds,  these  should 
be  sterilised.  The  beds  should  be  thoroughly 
soaked  with  a  solution  of  formalin  (40  per  cent, 
formaldehyde)  in  water  in  the  proportion  of  one 
pint  of  formalin  to  twelve  gallons  of  water.  One 
gallon  of  the  mixture  should  be  used  for  each 
square  foot  of  soil.  After  the  watering  is  com- 
pleted, the  soil  should  be  covered  for  two  or  three 
days  with  coarse  sacking  to  keep  in  the  fumes. 
The  watering  should  be  done  after  the  seed-beds 
have  been  prepared  for  sowing,  and  a  week  or 
ten  days  should  intervene  between  the  watering 
and  the  sowing  of  seed,  to  allow  for  the  complete 
escape  of  the  formalin  fumes  and  the  drying  of 
the  soil. 

Streak  Disease. — The  cause  of  this  prevalent 
disease  is  still  obscure,  but  there  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  that  in  England  typical  streak  disease 
is  often  caused  by  unsuitable  conditions  of  growth, 
and  may  occur  in  the  absence  of  either  bacterial 
or  fungus  pests. 

General  Methods  of  Control. — As  Peas  are 
annuals,  an  outbreak  of  disease  cannot  be  due  to 
hibernating  mycelium.  There  is  also  no  evidence 
to  show  that  the  spores  of  any  of  the  diseases 
now  discussed  are  conveyed  with  the  seed. 
Hence  it  follows  that  every  infection  must  originate 
from  some  outside  source.  Freedom  from  disease 
must,  therefore,  mainly  depend  on  preventive 
measures,  the  most  important  of  which  is  prompt- 
ness in  destroying  (preferably  by  burning)  all 
diseased  material,  since  this  carries  the  spores, 
which  are  the  only  possible  means  of  starting  an 
infection  the  following  season. 

Issued  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries, 
Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W. 
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FOR    SOUTHERN     GARDENS. 
The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Vegetable  Marrows. — These  will  require  daily 
attention  if  tbe  weather  is  dry,  and  the  most 
forward  plants  that  are  bearing  freely  will  benefit 
if  given  an  occasional  application  of  weak  liquid 
manure.  During  showery  and  dull  weather  a 
sprinkling  of  artificial  maniue  will  also  assist 
the  plants.  Cut  the  fruits  before  they  get  too 
old,  or  the  plants  will  soon  be  exhausted. 

Dwarf  Beans. — A  further  sowing  should  be 
made  now,  selecting  a  sheltered  position,  followed 
by  another  sowing  made  in  about  a  fortnight's 
time.  It  is  not  advisable  to  sow  a  quantity  at 
this  season,  as  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  plants 
being  injured  by  frosts  just  as  they  begin  to 
produce  pods.  Plants  growing  on  warm  borders 
will  need  ample  supplies  of  water  if  it  is  dry  ; 
and  after  a  thorough  soaking,  give  a  mulch  with 
decayed  manure  or  grass  from  the  lawn. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Campanulas. — The  perennial  varieties,  which 
are  so  indispensable  for  border  and  rock  garden, 
can  be  riised  from  seels,  which  ought  now  to  be 
sown- in  pans  of  light  soil.  Give  the  soil  a  watering 
before  sowing,  and  afterwards  place  them  in  a 
cold  frame.  Keep  the  lights  almost  closed,  and 
shade  from  strong  sunlight.  When  germination 
has  taken  place  remove  the  shading  material, 
and  when  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  prick 
them  off  in  boxes  or  cold  frames.  Here  they 
will  remain  until  next  spring,  when  they  can  be 
transferred  to  their  permanent  quarters. 

Flower  Beds. — These  will  require  attention 
at  intervals  to  remove  weeds  and  dead  foliage, 
while  some  subjects,  such  as  Phlox  Drummondii, 
may  need  a  few  wire  pegs  to  keep  them  in  position. 
The  grass  between  the  beds  must  be  mown 
frequently,  and  the  edges  clipped,  so  that  the  whole 
presents  a  smart  appearance. 

Tree  Lupins. — These  plants  are  raised  both 
from  seeds  and  cuttings,  the  former  being  sown 
at  the  present  time,  while  the  latter  are  inserted 
soon  after  the  flowering  perioa.  Cuttings  must 
be  employed  where  it  is  desired  to  perpetuate 
any  particular  variety,  and  the  shoots  from  the 
main  branches  will  readily  form  roots  if  detached 
with  a  heel.  Use  sandy  soil,  and  place  the  pots 
in  a  cold  frame,  which  should  be  kept. close  and 
shaded  until  the  cuttings  are  rooted.  The  seeds 
are  treated  as  advised  for  Campanulas. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Carnations. — These  should  be  gone  over  and 
any  t  hat  need  larger  receptacles  should  be  repotted  ; 
and  for  most  varieties  stopping  of  the  growths 
should  cease  ;  catalogues  generally  give  the  latest 
dates  for  each  kind.  A  good  fibrous  loam  should 
form  the  bulk  of  the  rooting  medium,  with  a 
generous  sprinkling  of  lime  rubble,  soot  and  sand. 
Pot  firmly,  and  arrange  the  plants  in  a  cold  frame. 
Red  spider  is  often  troublesome  at  this  period 
of  the  year,  and  to  hold  this  pest  in  check,  syringe 
the  plants  twice  daily.  An  occasional  spray 
with  clear  soot  water,  or  salt  water  (half  an  ounce 
of  salt  to  one  gallon)  will  also  assist  in  keeping 
the  plants  clean.  Continue  to  stake  the  growths, 
and  disbud  early.  Plants  not  repotted  should 
be  assisted  with  a  sprinlding  of  Carnation  manure. 
Malmaisons. — These  should  be  placed  in  a 
cold  frame  and  layered  directly  the  growths  are 
ready.  Plenty  of  sand  should  be  incorporated 
with  the  soil,  and  it  must  be  kept  moist  ;  while 
the  growths  ought  also  to  be  made  quite  firm,  or 
many  will  fail  10  root. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Tomatoes. — If  space  is  available  for  winter 
Tomatoes,  a  small  sowing  of  seed  should  be  made, 
selecting  a  kind  which  is  recommended  for  winter 
work.  Raise  the  seedlings  in  gentle  heat,  and 
pot  on  as  required. 

Vines. — Now  that  the  early  Vinery  has  been 
cleared  of  its  fruit,  the  foliage  may  be  syringed 
daily  whenever  the  weather  is  hot.  Open  the 
ventilators  to  their  fullest  extent,  and  allow  the 
lateral  growth  to  develop,  but  overcrowding 
must  be  guarded  against.  If  the  border  is  at 
all  dry,  give  it  a  soaking  of  water. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

Wall  Trees. — -The  summer  pruning  of  wall 
trees  ought  to  begin  before  the  growths  are  too 
far  advanced.  If  started  early,  pinching  of  the 
shoots  can  be  carried  out,  which  is  better  than  the 


Imife,  especially  with  Apricots.  Where  super- 
fluous growths  are  removed  during  the  summer 
months,  and  others  pinched  back,  the  work  of 
pruning  in  the  winter  is  considerably  reduced. 
Young  trees,  of  course,  need  a  little  different 
treatment,  and  allowance  must  be  made  for 
extension.  T.   W.   Briscoe. 

(Gardener  to  W.   R.  Lysaght,  Esq.) 
Castleford,  Chepstow. 


FOR    NORTHERN    GARDENS. 
The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Spring  Cabbage. — Everyone  desires  to  have 
these  fit  for  the  table  as  early  as  possible,  and  to 
ensure  really  early  supplies  the  seed  must  be 
sown  at  a  suitable  time.  In  the  later  districts 
here  in  Scotland  the  first  week  in  July  is  just  about, 
right.  For  moderately  early  localities  the  middle 
of  the  month  would  be  suitable,  while  in  the  more 
favoured  districts  round  about  the  end  of  the  month 
will  give  good  results.  For  very  earliest  use  a  few 
of  Sutton's  Harbinger  should  be  grown,  but  for 
the  production  of  a  fine  crop  not  liable  to  run  to 
seed.  Flower  of  Spring  is  quite  the  best.  Dickson's 
Milecross  Marrow  is  also  a  very  fine  and  hardy 
Cabbage  of  fine  colour  and  flavour. 

Turnips. — .\s  a  rule  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
sowing  Turnips  after  this  date  in  the  North,  but 
for  autumn  make  a  final  sowing  of  .  good  white  and 
a  good  yellow  variety  now.  For  use  up  till 
Christmas,  Chirk  Castle  Black  Stone  is  very 
desirable,  and  if  sown  now  will  turn  in  nicely. 

Lettuce. — A  final  sowing  of  Lettuce  should 
be  made  for  outdoor  culture.  Where  there  is 
pleity  of  frame  accommodation  a  sowing  at  the 
end  of  the  month  is  permissible.  New  York 
Giant  is  one  of  the  very  best  for  late  sowing. 

Spring  Broccoli. — If  not  already  planted  this 
important  vegetable  must  now  have  attention. 
Plant  on  very  firm  and  not  too  rich  groimd. 

Onions. — These  must  never  sufier  from  dryness 
at  the  root.  An  occasional  soaking  of  liquid 
manure  is  very  beneficial,  or  some  good  artificial 
fertiliser  may  be  scattered  between  the  rows 
and  hoed  in  when  rain  threatens,  or  it  may  be 
watered  in.  Soot  should  also  be  freely  used,  both 
as  a  stimulant  and  for  helping  to  ward  off  the 
dreaded  Onion  fly. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Aubrietias. — These  delightful  dwarf  plants 
are  easily  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  spring,  but 
where  it  is  necessary  t  ,  increase  any  of  the  named 
sorts  the  present  time  will  be  found  suitable  for 
inserting  cuttings.  Dibble  firmly  into  boxes 
of  very  sandy  soil  and  set  in  a  cold  frame  having  a 
northern  aspect.  While  the  sun's  rays  must  be 
excluded  for  a  week  or  two,  it  is  a  mistake  to  shade 
too  heavily,  for  by  doing  so  the  leaves  are  apt  to 
turn  yellow  and  decay. 

Chrysanthemums. — The  staking  of  these  is  a 
back-breaking  business  where  large  numbers 
are  cultivated,  but  it  must  not  be  neglected  on 
that  account.  It  is  well  to  have  this  seen  to 
without  delay.  Green  fly  is  very  troublesome 
this  season,  so  every  precaution  should  be  made 
to  destroy  this  pest.  Spraying  with  XL  All 
Liquid  Insecticide  is  one  of  the  surest  methods 
Ivnown  for  freeing  the  plants  of  this  troublesome 
insect. 

Dahlias. — These  are  now  growing  freely  and 
demand  constant  attention  in  the  way  of  tying 
to  supports.  If  shoots  are  at  all  crowded,  use  the 
knife  freely  for  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
allowing  overcrowding.  An  occasional  soaking 
of  weak  liquid  manure  will  greatly  help  these 
plants. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

Strawberries. — Except  where  it  is  intended 
t.)  procure  rooted  runners  for  making  a  fresh  bed, 
all  runners  should  be  carefully  cut  away  before 
th^'  fruit  is  ripe.      Remove  also  all  weeds. 

Raspberries. — Pull  up  all  unnecessary  canes 
and  kt  I  p  tlT-  ground  free  of  weeds. 

Red  and  White  Currants. — Pinching  the  shoots 
of  these  to  about  five  leaves  from  the  base  helps 
greatly  to  swell  the  fruits.  It  also  helps  to  get  rid 
of  vermin.     Burn  at  once  all  pieces  removed. 

Black  Currants. — These,  like  most  other  things 
this  season,  are  very  late.  A  good  soaking  of 
liquid  manure  will  not  only  greatly  improve  the 
fruit  but  will  also  strengthen  the  wood  for  next 
season's  fruiting.  On  light  soils  another  mulch 
of  manure  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  picked  is  also 
to  be  commended.  C.   Blair. 

(Gardener  to  Seton  M.  Thomson,  Esq.) 

Preston  House,  Linlithgow. 
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Around    the     Markets 

SOFT  fniits  arc  tlic  most  important  on  tin; 
markt'ts  at  the  moment,  ami  of  these  Straw- 
lu-nit'j;  bulk  the  most  largely.  'J'liis  year, 
more  than  ever,  one  realises  that  there  are 
Strawberries  nnU  Strawberries.  1'he  weather 
lias  been  ernelly  bad  for  growers,  and  it  lias 
reqnired  a  deal  of  jndgment  to  market  the 
fniits  in  anything  like  sound  condition.  In  these  cirouni- 
stances  prices  naturally  continue  high.  The  average 
prices  during  the  past'  week  have  been  round  about 
Is.  9d.  per  lb.  Extra  special  fruits  have  fetched  as  much 
as  2s.  Od.  per  lb.,  and  there  seems  to  be  an  unlimited  demand 
for  first-rate  Strawberries.  Late  Strawberries  are  not 
popular  with  market  growers,  so  as  far  as  the  shops  arc 
concerned  the  season  will  soon  be  over. 

Home-grown  Raspberries  have  started,  and  if  only 
they  can  be  gathered  dry,  will  be  of  superlative  quality ; 
but  prices  are  high,  and,  with  a  short  Strawberry  season 
and  an  almost  record  scarcity  of  Cherries,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  any  material  reduction.  English  Currants, 
both  Black  and  Ked,  are  increasing  in  quantity  daily, 
and,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  rains,  are  mostly  unusually 
fine.  I  do  not  remember  having  ever  before  seen 
such  large  Red  Currants  as  those  now  on  offer. 
Gooseberries  have  dropped  considerably,  as  they  are  not 
so  much  in  demand  by  the  jam-makers.  English  Hamburgh 
Grapes  are  now  as  gooa  as  anyone  could  wish,  and  the 
Alicantes  and  Muscats  are  also  of  good  quality.  With 
the  season  advancing  supplies  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
are  increasing,  so  these  fniits  are  cheaper.  There  is  not 
the  old-time  demand  for  home-grown  Melons,  but  the 
sxipplies  are  also  less,  so  prices  remain  fairly  steady. 
French  Apricots  are  only  moderate  in  quality  and  do  not 
attract  very  much. 

Almost  the  only  Oranges  on  the  market  are  from  South 
Africa,  and  although  the  Straw^berry  season  is  now  in. 
they  sell  pretty  well  and  ot  good  prices.  The  demand  for 
Lemons  has  increased  again. 

Apples  are  only  moderately  in  request,  but  jirices 
continue  round  about  the  maximum,  even  though  there 
are  plenty  of  fruits  from  West  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
Green  Peas  are  plentiful,  and  once  again  one  sees  the 
professional  shellers  squatting  around  nimbly  shelling 
the  Peas,  for  there  is  a  great  demand  by  the  best  hotels 
for  shelled  Peas.  Cauliflowers  and  Cabbages  are  now 
fully  equal  to  the  demand.  New  Potatoes  are  also  coming 
down  in  price,  and  Tomatoes  are  considerably  cheaper, 
the  best  being  about  Is.  4d.  per  lb.,  with  cheaper  lots  at 
lOd.  A  week's  real  summer  weather  would  reduce  these 
prices  by  about  30  per  cent.  All  saladings  are  of  splendid 
quality,"  but  the  demand  is  not  w-hat  it  should  be. 
Usually  there  is  a  great  week-end  demand  for  salads  for 
luncheon  baskets,  but  this  summer  hundreds  of  punnets 
of  Mustard  and  Cress  fail  to  sell,  and  Lettuce  and  Radishes, 
particularly  outstay  their  weleome. 
Jiuie  25.  "  A.  Coster. 


ORCHISES  ("  D.  C.  il/.")— Neither  of  the  species 
nanxed  are  easy  to  establish,  and  both  are  lime  lovers. 
That  is  to  say,  calcareous  matter  sjiould  be  added  freely 
to  rather  stiff  or  good  lioldiiig  loam,  togutlier  with  cool 
soil  conditions.  The  Ophrys  frequents  mountain  meadows, 
pastures  and  occasionally  copses,  as  does  also  the  Aceras, 
with,  invariably,  chalky  or  calcareous  soils.  You  are  not 
likely  to  succeed  with  either  in  pots,  still  less  so  in  the 
greenhouse  ;  and  the  best  way  will  be  to  try  to  imitate 
the  natural  conditions  in  the  open.  The  Man  Orchis 
(Aceras)  is  most  impatient  of  disturbance  and  broken 
or  injured  tubers  are  a  frequent  cause  of  failure.  We  can 
only  suggest  that  you  prepare  a  station  in  the  open  on  the 
lines  indicated  and  transfer  the  roots  during  the  present 
month.  Prijiare  deeply  and  bury  the  tubers  0  inches  at 
least  below  ground. 

SPANISH  IRISES  AND  LIME  {Mauve  Poppij).~Umc  is 
less  of  an  essential  to  the  bulbous  section  of  the  Iris  family 
than  to  those  of  the  rhizomatous  group,  though  it  is  by  no 
means  inimical  to  the  well  being  of  the  first  named; 
rather  -would  it  bo  helpful,  particularly  in  light  soils. 
In  any  case  a  light  surface  sprinkling  could  do  no  harm. 
Nor  is  the  failure  likely  to  be  due  to  the  attacks  of  slugs 
unless  these  are  more  than  usually  mm;?rous,  though 
the  bulbs  are  not  immune  from  the  attacks  of  these  pests. 
Tlie  most  probable  cause  of  the  faihire  is  that  the  bulbs 
are  suflfering  from  an  attack  of  fungus.  Not  a  few  of  the 
bulbous  Irises  are,  unfortunately,  subject  to  this  or 
something  akin.  Hajipily  the  Spanish  Irises  are  so  very 
cheap  that  they  are  easily  re]>laced. 

THE  HEN-AND-CHICKENS  MARIGOLD  (C.  G.).— 
The  Marigold  shows  the  phenomenon  called  "  Hen-and- 
Chickens,"  the  name  being  taken  from  the  similar  thing 
seen  in  the  well  known  and  long  cultivated  "  Hen-and- 
Chickens  Daisy."     The  flower-head  of  the  plants  belonging 


please  say  what  its  size  is,  and  we  will  do  our  best  to  help 
you.  Please  also  give  some  idea  of  the  siuTouudings 
and  other  matters  referred  to  above.  Usually,  however, 
it  is  ditticult  tti  di-al  satisfactorily  with  such  positions 
witliuut  personal  knowledge  of  them. 

ROSE  TREE  NOT  FLOWERING  (M.  E.  IF.).— We  can 
And  no  insret  or  fungus  present  to  account  for  the  non- 
flowering  of  the  Kosi-.     Is  it  in  sufficiently  warm  a  place  ? 

THE    GREENHOUSE. 

VINES  FAILING  ("  rorA-i.sr').— The  tendrils  of  the  Vino 
are  really  modified  flower  branches,  and  one  of  those  sent 
has  assumed  the  form  of  a  tendril.  The  other  appears 
not  to  have  been  fertilised,  and  to  have  failed  to  produce 
berries  in  consequence. 

VINE  LEAVES  DISEASED  {M.  N.  A'.).— The  Vine  leaves 
sent  show  very  poor  growth,  and  there  is  also  some  sign 
(in  addition  to  the  presence  of  mildew)  that  they  are  not 
ventilated  as  they  should  be.  We  are  inclined  to  think, 
from  the  appearance  of  the  foliage,  that  the  border  needs 
attention,  and  to  advise  that  the  roots  inside  the  house 
should  be  exairJued  to  sec  whether  they  are  in  good  health. 
Can  ful  attention  should  also  be  given  to  the  regidation 
of  vintilation  and  water  supply  with  changing  light  and 
tem|"Taturi'. 

TREATMENT  OF  PRIMULA  OBCONICA  AFTER 
FLOWERING  (P.  M.).— After  flowering  the^e  may  have 
all  the  old  flower  spikes  and  any  (bscoloured  leaves  cut  off 
and  then  the  plants  should  be  re-potted.  In  doing  this 
take  away  a  good  deal  of  the  old  and  exhausted  soil  when 
in  all  probability  it  will  be  foimd  that  the  plants  may  be 
pxit  into  the  same  sized  pot  as  they  have  been  taken  out 
of.  A  frame  so  situated  that  the 'plants  do  notjget  the 
full  rays  of  the  sun  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  is  a 


New  Strawberry   Hatfield 
Victor 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  Messrs.  G.  G.  Whitelegg  and  Co.,  Chisle- 
hurst,  Kent,  showed  dishes  of  their  new  Strawberry 
Hatfield  Victor,  which  is  remarkable  for  size  and 
colour.  Only  green  fruits  remained  after  the 
Committee's  inspection,  otherwise  we  might  have 
commented  on  its  flavour.  In  all  probability 
that  will  be  remedied  at  the  next  meeting,  and  a 
dish  of  ripe  fruits  reserved  for  the  public — to  see 
in  any  case  !  E.  H.  J. 


A     DISH     OF     THREE     FRUITS     OF     THE    NEW    STR.A.WBERRY     HATFIELD 
.•1  Iwo  shilling  piece  is  shown  for  Ihe  purpose  of  comparison  in  size. 


ANSWERS 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


FLOn^R    GARDEN. 

CALCEOLARIAS  ATTACKED  {M.  G.,  Anqelsea).—^:]^. 
Calceolarias  are  attacked  by  the  fimgus  Phytophthora 
cryptogaja.  Calceolarias  should  not  be  planted  for  some 
time  in  infested  soil,  and  the  soil  in  which  they  are  propa- 
gated should  be  sterilised  by  heat  before  it  is  used  for  the 
purpose. 

BUD-DROPPING  IN  LUPIN  AND  LARKSPUR  (C.  E.S,) 
— In  the  case  of  the  first  named  the  premature  shedding 
of  the  flower-buds  is  usually  attributable  to  absence  of 
lime  in  the  soil,  in  that  of  tlic  Larkspur  to  root-dryness. 
The  only  other  thing  likely  to  affect  the  plants  would  be 
some  soil  pest  at  the  root,  though  this  would  leave  its 
mark  on  the  plant  itself.  As  other  plants  near  are  quite 
satisfactor>-  the  failure  can  hardly  be  due  to  lack  of  nourish- 
ment in  the  soil.  That  th^  trouble  is  local  and  not  general 
would  almost  suggest  that  the  damage  is  done  by  wee\ils 
or  earwigs — the  first  nanxed  the  more  likely.  W'atch  the 
plants  and  note  whether  they  are  visited  by  either  of  these 
posts. 


to  the  family  of  the  Marigold  and  Daisy  is  in  reality  a 
brancli  hearing  a  vast  number  of  flowers  grouped  into  a 
head  and  siurounded  by  a  large  number  of  green  leaves. 
At  times  buds  arise  in  the  axils  of  these  leaves  and  grow 
out  into  branches,  bearing  flower-heads  in  their  turn, 
and  this  is  what  has  happened  in  the  present  case.  Similar 
gro^N-ths  are  not  infrequent  in  many  other  plants  belonging 
to  the  same  family — for  instance,  in  the  Heleniums. 

NARCISSUS  BULBS  FOR  EXAMINATION  {Mrs.  P., 
Yorl-j.^The  bulbs  of  Narcissus  sent  are  quite  healthy 
and  free  from  eelworms.  We  attribute  the  death  of  the 
foliage  to  the  weather  conditions  being  uncongenial 
during  April  and  May,  laying  the  leaves  open  to  tlie  attack 
of  Botrytis  and  other  fungi,  the  occurrence  of  which  need 
not  be  feared  next  year  miless  similar  bad  conditions 
prevail.  The  dead  foliage  should  be  destroyed  as  soon  as 
po^^ible. 

NYMPH^AS  AS  CUT  FLOWERS  {M.  L.  B.,  Buenos 
Aia's). — It  is  better  not  to  attempt  to  use  Water  Lilies 
as  cut  flowers.  The  only  possible  way  is  to  float  them 
in  a  large  bowl  and  keep  them  in  sunlight,  but  even  this 
does  not  always  answer.  If  such  an  effect  is  desired  it  can 
be  obtained  with  some  of  the  "  decorative "  Daldias 
of  white  and  yellowish  colouring ;  for  if  they  are  floated 
in  water  with  some  leaves  of  flat  or  roundish  character 
and  thick  substance — such  as  those  of  Megasca — the  Water 
Lily  illusion  is  almost  complete,  and  in  any  case,  it  makes 
a  delightful  room  ornament.  WTien  Dahlia  time  comes 
we  shall  hope  to  give  an  illustration  of  this  wav  of  using 
them. 

ROCK  AND  WATER  GARDEN  (//.  5.).— The  difflciUty 
which  faces  us  in  the  < n  iiin-^taiiecs  is  that  we  know 
nothing  of  the  surroundings,  and  vuu  give  no  idea  as  to 
the  character  of  the  soil,  lieavy  or  light,  wet  or  dry.  sun 
or  shade,  and  so  on.  The  variety  of  plants  is  so' great 
that  we  hesitate  naming  any  without  Imowing  something 
of  the  circunxstances,  though  no  doubt  many  would 
be  found  suitable.  Do  we  understand  that  the  "  mound  " 
extends  along  the  top  of  the  rock  garden  for  the  full  distance 
given,  or  is  it  confined  to  the  bog  portion  at  the  left  of 
the  sketch  submitted  ?  Your  letter  refers  to  it  as 
"surrounding  the  bog."  though  we  note  the  bog  occurs 
in  three  places.     If  the  mound  occurs  in  but  one  place, 


very  suitable  place  for  these  Primulas  during  the  summer. 
Old  plants  of  Primula  obconica,  however,  rarely  grow  with 
the  same  vigour  as  seedlings,  hence  these  last  are  frequently 
depended  upon  to  keep  up  a  display  of  bloom  the  next 
season. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS.— C/er<?/^i/.— Rose  Dr.  Van  Fleet, 
a  new  wichuraiana :  one  of  the  best  of  recent  novelties. 

E.   8. — Rose    Miss   May  Marriot.  a   sport  of   Mme. 

Edouard  Herriot. — W.  W.  H. — Clematis  Jackmanni  var. 

E.    V.   K. — 1,   Rose  Tausendschon ;    2,   Rose   Ruby 

Queen;  3,  Doronicum  plantagineum. A.  £. — 1,  Rose 

too  poor  to  name ;  please  send  better  specimen ;  2, 
Rudbeckia  laciniata ;  3.  Saponaria  officinalis,  var.  flore 
pleno. — Buchan. — 1,  Astrantia  major ;  2,  A.helleborifolia, 
with  larger  bracts. — Radcot,  Midlothian. — Buds  and  foliage 
all  shrivelled;  impossible  to  name  from  such  scrappy 
growths. J.  B.  B. — 1.  Probably  Lilium    umbellatum  : 

2,  Mesembryauthemum,  specimen  too   poor  to   identify  ; 

3,  Lilium  croceum;  4,  Hemerocallis  flava;  5,  Campanula 
Rapunculus ;  G,  Lysimachia  punctata ;  7,  Campanula 
latiloba;  8,  Veronica  incana;  9,  Iris  Xiphioides  {English 
Iris):  10.  Veronica  rupestris;  11.  Sagina  procumbens  ; 
12,  Chlorophytum  elatum  variegatum. 


TRADB     NOTE. 


AEOL   Limited. 

As  announced  in  our  advertisement  pages,  a  new  company 
to  be  known  as  Abol  Limited  of  Beltring.  Paddock  Wood, 
Kent,  has  just  been  formed.  This  firm  was  formerly 
known  as  E.  A.  White,  Ltd.  The  Abol  Company  are  wel( 
known  makers  of  horticultural  washes,  fertilisers,  syringes- 
and  spraying  machines.  We  note  that  the  wide  and 
practical  knowledge  on  horticultural  matters  acquired  by 
the  late  firm  as  actual  growers  on  a  large  scale  will  still  be 
utilised  for  the  benefit  of  users  of  the  Abol  popular 
gard  -n  sp::'c:ai:t:cs. 
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POULTRY      NOTES 

BY     W.     POWELL-OWEN,     F.B.S.A. 


1HAVE  often  in  my  weekly  notes  advised 
the  poultry-keeper  to  ascertain  the  exact 
cause  of  any  error  or  mishap  and  then  to 
apply  the  corrective.  One  should  avoid 
guesswork  of  all  descriptions  where  poultry 
are  concerned  and  put  the  finger  on  the  real 
cause  of  any  trouble. 

Failure  of  Broodies. — Broodies  are  often 
blamed  for  poor  hatching  results,  whereas  the 
owner  is  to  blame  and  management  at  fault. 
Young  pullets  are  not  such  reliable  broodies  as 
the  more  experienced  adult  hens,  but  when  a  broody 
forsakes  her  nest  of  eggs,  it  is  not  always  a  sign  of 
fickleness  and  unreliability.  Rats  or  mice  fre- 
quently spoil  hatching  results  without  receiving 
the  blame.  At  night  a  rat  or  mouse  finds  its 
way  into  the  sitting-box  and  disturbs  the  hen 
that  is  sitting  ;  she  leaves  the  eggs  and  in  the 
darkness  is  unable  to  return.  When  morning 
arrives  she  returns  to  her  eggs,  but  the  latter 
are  ruined.  The  owner  is  nonplussed  at  the  bad 
results,  considering  that  the  hen,  to  use  his  own 
terms,  "  was  sitting  as  firm  as  a  rock  from  the 
first  to  the  twenty-first  day."  A  lot  of  things 
may  happen  in  a  night  unbeknown  to  the  owner, 
and  even  though  rats  or  mice  are  not  known  to  be 
present,  one  should  always  place  the  hen  out 
of  the  way  of  these  vermin,  or  use  a  rat-proof 
sitting-box. 

Always  Disinfect  Broodies. — It  is  very  im- 
portant, too,  that  clean  broodies  be  used,  because 
results  will  be  disastrous  if  parasites  and  pests 
are  allowed  to  get  the  upper  hand.  When  lice 
and  such  pests  attack  the  broody  hen  as  she  is 
sitting,  one  of  two  things  may  happen.  Thi 
hen  may  desert  the  nest  or,  if  she  continues  to  sit, 
the  owner  may  one  morning  find  her  dead  on  thr 
nest.  The  odd  part  is  that  these  pests  are  seldom 
suspected.  Only  last  week  a  reader  of  Thi 
Garde.n-  sent  for  post-mortem  examination  tw 
birds  that  had  been  found  dead  in  the  sitting- 
boxes.  Each  was  covered  with  pests  of  every 
class,  and  the  marvel  is  that  they  did  not  forsake 
their  nests  earlier.  Before  a  broody  is  set,  she 
should  be  thoroughly  dusted  with  Izal  disinfectant 
powder,  this  being  rubbed  well  into  the  fluffy 
parts  and  under  the  wings.  The  nesting  material 
should  also  be  disinfected  with  the  powder.  During 
the  sitting  period  every  hen  should  be  examined 
now  and  then  for  insects,  and  be  dusted  with  the 
powder  if  necessary. 

Giving  Chicks  a  Chance. — For  the  sake  of  the 
chicks  also  one  must  have  clean  nests  and  clean 
broodies.  The  latter  should  have  a  thorough 
dusting  before  the  chicks  arrive,  so  that  they 
will  themselves  be  free  from  pests.  As  a  rule 
the  trouble  lies  in  the  using  of  sitting-boxes  over 
and  over  again  without  a  thorough  clean-out 
and  disinfection ;  and  poultry-keepers,  never 
having  experienced  the  trouble,  do  not  realise 
its  seriousness.  By  all  means  set  apart  a  special 
outhouse  for  broodies,  but  let  cleanliness  reign 
supreme.  Before  the  hatching  season  starts, 
close  up  all  the  apertures  and  burn  a  sulphur 
candle  within.  Next  disinfect  the  sitting-boxes 
and  whitewash  them,  and  use  fresh  nesting- 
material  for  each  hen,  burning  the  old  litter.  As 
each  box  falls  vacant,  remove  it  and  apply  a 
coat  of  limewash.  All  this  means  extra  labour, 
but  it  gives  us  in  return  the  maximum  results. 

Moisture  in  Incubation. — It  may  be  belated 
to  deal  in   detail  with  care  of  broodies,   but   my 


aim  is  to  give  readers  a  few  lessons  in  some  causes 
of  bad  hatches,  so  that  they  can  compare  my 
notes  with  the  past  season's  experiences.  Next 
season  they  can  adopt  more  progressive  methods. 
Many  are  unsuccessful  because  they  do  not  make 
sufficient  use  of  mother-earth.  The  best  place 
to  set  a  hen  is  undoubtedly  on  mother-earth, 
and  the  ideal  sitting-box  for  this  is  one  without 
a  bottom,  except  for  a  covering  of  small-mesh 
netting  to  keep  rats  out.  This  should  be  sunk 
deep  in  the  ground,  and  the  nest  built  up  on  a 
foundation  of  earth.  As  the  hot  season  approaches, 
one  needs  a  greater  depth  of  earth  because  moisture 
is  very  important.  If  the  sitting  is  too  "dry" 
one  will  be  troubled  with  an  excess  of  "  dead-in- 
shell."  Many  build  up  the  nest  on  a  foundation 
of  grass  sods  turned  upside  down  with  successful 
results.  To  set  a  hen  on  a  nest  of  hay  or  straw- 
placed  only  on  the  wooden  bottom  of  a  sitting-box 
is  to  seek  bad  hatching  results  in  warm  weather. 
It  is  decideelly  helpful  to  sprinkle  the  soilirequently 
with  lukt-warm  water  during  the  hatching  period. 


EARLV-HATCHED     PULLETS. 

A   flock   of  very   promising   February-hatched, 

1920,    Light    Sussex    and  Rhode   Island  Red 

pullets,  the  property  of   Mr.  G.  Gordon  Gray, 

Thaxted,    Essex. 

Artificial  Hatching. — I  am  quite  convinced 
that  the  moisture  question  is  responsible  for 
medium  hatches  in  artificial  incubation.  It 
accounts  for  one  hatch  being  extraordinarily  good 
and  the  next  one  from  the  same  incubator  be'ug 
abnormally  low.  If  I  start  my  incubator  to-day 
I  may  be  f  avomred  with  moist  weather,  and  succeed  ; 
when  my  machine  runs  for  its  second  period  of 
three  weeks  the  weather  clears  and  is  "  hot  and 
dry,"  and  my  hatch  is  poor.  The  secret,  then, 
lies  in  knowing  when  to  apply  moisture  and  how- 
much.  The  eggs  w-ill  give  one  a  reliable  reading, 
but  poultry-keepers  do  not  seem  as  a  w-hole  to 
tlurash  out  the  details  of  management.  Of  course, 
it  is  not  everybody  w-ho  worries  after  maximum 
returns,  some  preferring  average  results  with 
less  troub'e,  time  and  expense.  But  which  is 
the  more  economical  in  the  long  rim  ?  Supposing 
we  test  an  egg  that  has  been  in  the  incubator 
for  fourteen  days !  If  insufficient  moisture  is 
being  provided  the  air-space  will  appear  abnormally 
large  ;  if  too  much  moisture  it  will  be  abnormally 
small.  A  "  dead-in-shell "  will  result  from  either 
extreme,  so  that   each  poultry-keeper  should  try 


to  discover  the  exact  size  of  the  air-space  at  different 
times  and  apply  the  remedy  if  too  large  or  too 
small. 

February  Broods. — Mr.  G.  Gordon  Gray, 
F.Z.S.,  of  Thaxted,  Esse.x,  sends  me  a  snapshot 
of  some  of  his  February -hatched  1920  Light 
Sussex  and  Rhode  Island  Red  pullets  which 
reminds  me  of  the  supreme  value  of  such  broods. 
In  the  first  place,  February-hatched  cockerels 
in  heavy  breeds  make  by  far  the  best  breeders 
for  the  next  year,  as  they  are  by  then  fully  matitted 
and  vigorous  birds,  just  as  March-hatched  males 
are  the  ideal  in  the  light  or  non-sitting  varieties. 
Every  poultry-keeper  should  put  down  a  sitting 
of  early  eggs  expressly  to  hatch  out  the  stock 
cockerels,  and  the  question  that  arises  then  is, 
"  What  happens  to  the  pullets  so  hatched  ? " 
These  serve  a  double  purpose  because  they  com- 
mence to  lay  towards  the  close  of  the  smnmer 
and  are  in  full  lay  while  the  adult  birds  are 
moulting  and  when  eggs  are  short.  After  a 
good  flush  of  eggs  these  early-hatched  pulletj 
take  a  rest  and  commence  production  again 
about  December,  just  in  time  for  breeding  from. 
I  certainly  think  that  a  greater  use  should  be 
made  of  these  pullets  for  breesiing  purposes, 
because  after  their  rest  they  come  up  nice  and 
strong  for  the  breeding  season  and  have  age  on 
their  side. 

Entering  Laying  Competitions. — Laying  com- 
petitions were  never  more  numerous  than  they-  are 
to-day,  and  several  new  ones  are  announced  to 
start  next  winter.  Apart  from  quality  of  the 
birds  one  must  be  very  careful  in  the  choice  of 
the  pullets  sent.  I  have  proved  over  and  over 
again  that  the  successful  pens  are  those  that 
commence  production  when  the  laying  test  starts 
and  w-hich  end  well.  But  the  commencement 
of  laying  is  the  main  essential,  as  pullets  starting 
on  time  are  never  caught  up  by  those  slow-  to 
start.  It  is  dangerous  to  send  to  such  compe- 
titions pullets  that  are  in  lay,  because  they  will 
merely  elrop  into  a  moult  on  arrival  and  cease 
production.  Where  the  tests  commence  in 
November,  the  best  pullets  to  send  are  the  early- 
hatched  ones  which  commencing  to  lay  in  the 
summer,  take  a  rest  and  are  ready  for  their 
"second  beginning"  about  November.  What 
is  more,  one  has  been  able  to  examine  the  egg 
laid  by  each  selected  pullet  and  can  grade  out 
small-egg  layers.  This  is  a  great  advantage, 
because  scores  depend  on  weight  as  well  as  number 
of  eggs,  and  it  often  happens  that  one  pullet  in 
the  pen  lets  the  latter  down  shamefully  by 
producing  an  excessive  number  of  small  eggs. 


ADVICE    ON    POULTRY    MATTERS 

Mr.  W.  Powell-Owen,  The  Garden  Poultry 
Expert,  will  be  pleased  to  answer,  free  of  charge,  any 
questions  dealing  with  poultry-keeping.  A  stamped 
and  addressed  envelope  should  be  enclosed,  when  a 
lengthy  and  detailed  reply  will  be  posted  promptly. 
Communications  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  W .  Powell- 
Owen,  care  of  The  Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.2.  Samples  of  foods  {report  thereon  and 
suggested  use),  is.  dd.  :  post-mortems,  2S.  6d.  each. 
Send  samples  and  dead  fowls  (latter  by  rail  and  letters 
under  separate  cover)  direct  to  W.  Powell-Owen, 
"  Powell-Oii'en  "  Poultry  Bureau,  47A,  Hinh  Street, 
Hnnip^lcid,  AMI'.3. 


THE    GARDEN. 


The  "STERLING 
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Combined    House,   Shelter  and    Run. 

The  best  thing  ever  designed  for  placing  in  a  garden  corner  or  bit  of  waste 
ground,  and  turning  kitchen  and  garden  waste — vegetables,  etc. — into  Eggs. 

It's  the  special  way  in  which  this  Poultry  House  is  constructed 
which  makes  it  possible  to  keep  a  pen  of  laying  fowls  healthy  and 
profitably  in  your  garden  or  yard. 

It  consists  of  a  cosy  sleeping  compartment  or  roost,  a  shelter  for 
scratching  exercise,  and  an  outside  wire-netted  run  for  fresh  air. 


itliaij..': 


THE  "  STERLING  " 
COIVIBINED  HOUSE, 
SHELTER     AND     RUN 


"T" 


THE  HOUSE  DESCRIBED — To  a  strongly  made  frame  are  neatly  attached  S"  v-iointed 
and  planed  best  Swedish  deal  boards  which  being  tongued  and  grooved  fit  closely  together, 
forming  the  back,  ends  and  roof.  The  sliding  up-and-down  shutters  can  be  regulated  to  any 
height  over  the  wire-netted  windows  of  the  roost.  This  is  provided  with  a  strong  lock-up 
door.  The  open  wire-netted  front  of  the  shelter  provides  for  plenty  of  light  and  air  therein. 
A  strong  deal  partition  divides  the  shelter  from  the  roost.  It  is  sent  out  in  sections  with 
everything  necessary  for  erecting. 

The  House  and  Shelter  is  12ft.  long.  4ft.  wide,  4ft.  high.   The  run  10ft.  long,  3ft.  9in' 

wide,  2ft.  5in.  high.     The  whole  22ft.  long. 

Dltina    ■PQ     1R    (1  House  and  Shelter  only,  £7  18  0.     Floor  to  House, 

ri  IbC   A3      lU    U.        23/6  extra.      Floor  to  House  and  Shelter.  46/6  extra. 

Carriage  Paid  England  and  Wales. 

For  pickling  by  immersing  in    '  Preserolium"  the  cost  is  1/3  in  the  £  extra. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  Post  Free. 


HEBDITGH'S   FAR-FAMED 
FOODS    FOR    POULTRY 


FISH  MEAL,  26/-percwt. 


THE  ECLIPSE  LAYING 
MEAL,  Guaranteed  the 
best  Poultry  Meal  on  the 
Market.     21/-  per  cfft. 

•■  H.H."  POULTRY  MEAL. 

For       Growing       Stock. 
_21/-  per  cwt. 

"ARCADIA"       BISCUIT 

MEAL.      25     per    cent. 
Meat.    33/-  per  cwt. 


•UTOPIA"      BISCUIT 
MEAL.  25  per  cent.  Fish. 
33/-  per  cwt. 

"PEERLESS"     BISCUIT 

MEAL.  Pure  Biscuit  Meal 
tine  grade  for  chicks  and 
adult  fowls.  33/- per  cwt. 


MIXED 

fowls. 


CORN,  tor  adult 
Per  112  lbs.,  23/6 


DRY  MASH.  22/-  per  cwt. 

SUSSEX  GROUND  OATS. 
34/6  per  cwt.,  carr.  paiti 

FLAKED  BEANS.  Speci- 
ally cooked,  dried,  and 
prepared  for  Poultry  feed- 
ing.     20/-  per  cwt. 

MEAT        AND        BONE 

MEAL.  Per  112  lbs.,  27/6 


GRANULATED  MEAT. 
No.  1,  30/-  per  112  lbs. 
No.  2,  27/6  per  112  lbs. 


CLOVER  HAY  MEAL. 

Per  112  lbs.,  11/6 


BONE  MEAL. 

Per  112  lbs.,  21/- 


ECLIPSE  DRY  CHICK 
FOOD.  For  Baby  Chicks. 
31/6  per  cwt. 

WESSEX     DRY    CHICK 

FOOD.  For  older  Chicks. 

31  /6  per  cwt. 

PEAt^MOSS.      Prepared 

tine,  specially  for  Poultry. 

Per  112  1I)S.,  7/6 

COCKLE  SHELL. 

Per  112  lbs.,  8/- 


FLINT  GRIT.  Per  112  lbs., 

s/- 


The  above  prices  in- 
clude sacks,  are  free  on 
rail  and  carriage  for- 
ward, except  Sussex 
Oats,  which  are  carriage 
paid.' 

Our  mixtures  are  guar- 
anteed absolutely  free  from 
grit.  Castor  bean.  Cotton 
Seed  residue,  or  any  injuri- 
ous matter. 


IT    IS    IMPORTANT    THAT   YOU   GIVE    VOUR    NEAREST    STATION 


HARRY     HEBDITCH     (^I^K 

BRITAIN'S  PREMIER  POULTRY  APPLIANCE  MAKERS.        'Phone:  2  Martock.     'Grams:  "  Harry  Hebditch.  Martock.' 


MARTOCK, 
SOMERSET. 


OUR  SYSTEM! 

■^::^      OF    FEEDING    ENSURES 

CHICKS  THAT  THRIVE 
ROBUST    GROWING    STOCK 
FOWLS  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY 

The  use  of  our  properly  blended  and  easily  digested 
foodstuffs  is  the  ONLY  WAY  to  cut  down  heavy 
mortality  in  young  chicks  and  to  secure  full  egg- 
baskets  all  the  year  round. 

We  are  practical  poultry-keepers  as  well  as 
poultry  and  food  specialists.  We  know  and  supply 
exactly  what  your  chickens  and  fowls  need  for 
maximum  results.     May  we  help  you  ? 

Send  for  samples  to-day.  Satisfaction 

51 5,  Seven  Sisters  Road  guaranteed.        


S.  Tottenham 


HUSSEY  Bros. 


—THE  FINEST  ALL  ROUND  BREED 

Is  the  LIGHT  SUSSEX.  The  "Gordon  Gray"  strain  of  Light 
Susses  has  been  bred  for  many  years  for  size  and  number  of  eggs, 
DOn.broodiness,  winter  production.  Sittings,  chicks  and  stnck  birds 
in  season.— G.  GORDON  GRAY,  Ltd.,  THAXIED.  ESSEX. 


EGGS   FOR    HATCHING 

From  my  prize  winning  and  laying  strains  of  Golden, 
Silver  and  Wtdte  Wyandottes  (273  egg  strain),  Rhode  Island 
Reda,  White  Legliomfl  (285  strain).  Black  Wyandotte 
Bantams,  White  Runner  and  Buff  Orpington  Ducks. 
Second  pens,  10/- ;  first,  12/6;  special,  16/-  sitting.  Birds 
always  for  Sale. 

SYDNEY  HILLER,  F.B.S.A. 

CLEVELAND   POULTRY  FARM,  Standon,    HERTS. 


THEV  ARE  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

ALL     HAND     MADE. 

ARTISTIC  FERN  PANS 
AND     BULB      BOWLS. 

state  quantitit>.s  and  sites  required,  and  have 
"Carriage  Paid"  Quotation,   or  write  lor  Price 

List— FREE 
RICHARD    SANKEY    &   SON,    LTD. 
Royal  Potteries,  Bulwetl,  Nottingham 


BURNS  ON    THE    ground'' 
NO    APPARATUS    REO«JR[[) 


THE    KING     OF    FUMIGANTS 

AUTO-SHREDS 

Is    CERTAIN     DEATH     to 

Leaf-mining  Maggots.White  Fly 
and  all  Pests  infesting  Plants 
under  Glass.  In  boxes  to  fumi- 
eate  1,000  cubic  feet.  9d.  ;  2.500 
cubic  feet.  1/3;  10,000  cubic  feet 
(for  ordinary  Plants).  3/6;  10.000 
cubic  feet  (for  tender  foliafied 
PlantsV  4/6  each.  Obtained  of 
alt  principal  Seedsmen  and 
Florists. 

Original  patentees  :— 

W.  Darlington  &  Sons, 

LIMITED. 

G  Dept.. 
HACKNEY,  LONDON,' E.8 


DEFY  THE  BIRDS,  KOTLESS  TANNED  NETTING 

IN  LIGHT,  MEDIUM  AND   BEAyT,    SMALL  MESH. 
30x1,7/-.  9/6,    13;.;    50x2,14'-.   19/-,  26/-;    50x3,21/-, 
Z3/8.  39/-:    50x4,  28'-.  38/-,  52/-;    25  x 8,  28/-,  38/-,  52/-. 
carriage  p.aid.     As  supi  lied  by  us  to  the  Royal  Gardens.     We 
only  supply  our  well  k.iown  qualities.    Any  length  supplied. 


BY     APPOINTMENT. 


BV     APPOINTMENT. 


DISINFECTANT  FLUID 

"A  morlty  *nd  formidtblt  m— von  for  b*\IHn<)  tLsaitttltht  batUlui." 

— Sir  J.  Gbiqhton-Brownb,  F.B.8, 

Use   Freely   in    Hen   Roosts,    Pigeon 
Cotes,  Aviaries,   etc. 


Against  Influenza. — "  Give  daily  to  all  the  birds  Izal  in  the 
soft  food.  One  liquid  ounce  of  Izal  should  be  added  to  each  eight 
gallons  of  liquid  used  for  mixing  the  soft  food.  The  result  has 
been  so  beneficial  that  I  think  it  should  be  known." 

Invaluable  as   a   remedy   against   Foul    Brood  and 
I.O.W.  disease   in   Bees. 

Ask  for  special   leaflets   with   instructions  for  use. 


IZAL   POWDER   dusted    among    the   feathers  rids 
the   birds  of  insect   pests. 


IZAL  rim„t,lTU  >ZA«-  POWDER, 

Sent  oarriage  paid  on  receipt  of  remittanoe. 

Ask  torcFree  Copy  of  "  Healthy  Poultry 


6y-  per  141b.  bag. 
10/- per  501b.  keg. 


Newton,  Chambers  &  Go.,  Ltd.,  Thorncliife,  nr.Sheffleld. 


VI. 


IHE  GAKUtJN. 


[JULY  J,  lyzi). 


SME  YOUB  FBOIT 

AND     FLOWERS 

FROM  INSECT  PESTS 

BY    DSING    TBB 

Cooper  Horticultural  Remedies 


+  cooPER'a 

NICOTINE  (V2)  SUMMER  FLUID 

FOR    SUMMBR    SPBAYINQ 

A  Nicotine  Preparation  for   Apple-Sucker.  Greon-FlT, 

8cc.  on  FRUIT.  ROSE  and  other  TREES. 

Sold  in  Qrt.  Tina  :  1.  2,  5.  and  10  GolL  Dnmu; 

and  in  20  and  40  GaU.  Caiki. 


1^  COOPER'S  MILDEW  (V2K)  FLUID 

For  ROSE.  STRAWBERRY  and  otier  MILDEWS 

alao  STRAWBERRY  LEAF  SPOT. 

Sold  in  Qrt.  Tini ;  1,  2.  5.  and  10  Call  Drnnu  ; 

and  in  40  Gall.  Cajks. 


COOPER'S 

ARSENATE  Of  LEAD  PASTE 

FOR  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  CODLING  MOTH 
AND  LEAF-EATING  CATERPttLARS. 

MUei  well,  adbcres  well,  remains  s  long  time  in  suspeosion.  coats 
foliage  nniformly,  and  doei  not  Korcti  wtien  properly  prepared. 

Sold  in  1.  5.  and  10  lb.  Tim  :  and  in  50  and  100  lb.  Ken. 


COOPER'S  FUMIGATING  FLUID 

A"e-inforced  NICOTINE  PREPARATION  for 
De.Lyin.  INSECT  PESTS  IN  GLASS-HOUSES 
Sold  in  Bottlea  in  5  liiea:  and  in  Pint  Qrt.  &  j  Gall.  Tini. 


LETHORION    :: 

IMPROVED    VAPOUR    CONE 

Fumigator 

Imtrodnced  1885. 

NOTHING  yet  intro- 
duced has  surpassed 
this  valuable  method 
of  Fumigating  Greenhouses. 
It  combines  economy  with 
efficiency  in  every  way, 
and  is  certain  death  to  all 
pests,  without  any  injury  tc 
vegetation ! 

Only  a  match  required  for 
starting  it !     Full  directions 

ReSlstereJ  Trade  MarU  (j2«         for  USe  OH  each  CoUe. 

Nicotine  is  the  effective  agent  in  this  Fumigator  : 

Prices.— No.  1.  for  Frame?  and  "Lean-to's"  up  to  1,000 

cubic  ft.,  10d.  each:    No.  2  for  Small  GreenhouBes  up  to 

1,500   cubic    ft.,    1/3  each;     No.    3,   for  general  use  in 

Laree  Greenhouses  from  2,0LO  ^-o  2,500  cubic  ft.,1  (9  each 

witha  trade  discount  of  33i"/b.    Sold  by  the  Trade  jjenerally 

CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  LONDON.  S.E.  1 


COOPER'S  WEEDICIDE 

After  trial— Received  the  "  Commended  "  award 

of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

KUla  Weeda  on  Garden  Palbi  and  Gravelled  Spacaa. 

Sold  in  Qrt.  Tina  :  J.  1.  2.  and  5  GalL  Dram^  and  in  20  and 

40  GalL  Caska. 
/  gall.  makeB  100  tall:  of  effective  Weedkiller 

I.ATEBT    PRICES    ON     APPLICATION 


OF  AGENTS  EVERYWHERE 


Soltt  IflanofaotureFa : 


WILUAM   COOPER  &  NEPHEWS,  Berldunuled. 


THORNBOROUGH  &  CO.  Ltd. 

Saccessors  to 

PEARCE     &    COMPANY 

(Late  HOLLOW  AY  ROAD.  .\\) 

CONSERVATORIES 
and    GREENHOUSES. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  waited  upon  by  appointment 
ContraotoFS  to  L.O.C.  &  11  London  Borough  Coonolli. 
35  yean'  Record.    Good  Work      CatEuosae  Post  Fr««. 

TOTTENHAM.  N.  17.  'PhoneTaase. 


MESSENGER 

&  CO..    Ltd. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS  &  HEATING  EN'IINEERS 
LOUQHBOROUQH,   LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Ebiaelished  1858, 
LondoD  Office:  122,  Victoria  8t.,WeBtmln8ter,  S.W.I 


pk/TESSENGER   &  CO.  are  now 

in   a  position   to  devote  their 

augmented  Plant  and  Material 

Resources  to  the  Construction 

and    Heating   of 

GLASSHOUSES 

upon  their  well-known  special 
methods,  based  on  experience 
extending  over  60  years. 


Illustrated    Catalogue    on    application. 
Plana  and    Estimates    Free. 


.0. 

FREE  OFFER  ^ 

SOPHOS,"  which  has  a  widespread  repu- 
tation as  the  Ideal  Liquid  Cleanser  and 
Disinfectant, has  been  lound  from  recent 
experiments  invaluable  as  an  Insecticide. 
"  Sophos  "  is  clean  and  pleasant  to  handle, 
and  does  not  require  to  be  washed  off, being 
harmless  to  young  shoots,  etc.  It  is  econom- 
ical, 5  ozs.  (three-quarters  of  a  teacupful) 
being  sufficient  for  mixing  with  one  gallon 
of  cold  water — with  which  it  mixes  readily. 
In  districts  where  the  water  is  hard  a  little 
more  "  Sophos '''  should  be  add^d  to  counter- 
act the  effect  of  the  lime. 
We  want  every  reader  of  "The  Garden  "  to 
test  "  Sophos  "  asan  Insecticide.  Kindly  all 
in  and  post  the  coupon  below  and  we  will 
send  you  a  13  oz.  trial  sample  bottle  free. 

The  only  condition  attached  to  this  generous  offer  is  a 
simple  one,  namely,  that  the  recipients  shall,  within 
one  month,  drop  us  a  postcard  telling  us  of  their  ex> 
perience     in     using    "  Sophos "    against     Green     Fly. 

Mildew  and  other  pests. 

Plen^e  fill  in  the  coupon  "ow  before  turning  the  page. 

SOPHOS  "FREE  SAMPLE"  COUPON 

Only  one  bottle  can  be  sent  to  each  family. 
Petrel  Ammonia  Works, 

3,  Watson  Street,    Glasgo^v. 

Please  send  one  Sample  Bottle  of  "  Sophos  "  free  to 
the  following  address.  In  accepting  your  offer  I  am 
furnishing  my  Grocer's  name  and  address  and  promise 
to  write  you  within  a  month  as  requested. 

MY   NAME 

ADDRESS 

MY  GROCER'S  NAME 

ADDRESS 


MAGNOLIAS 

CAMELLIAS 

AZALEAS 


GAUNTLETT'S,  iZT.riZ.  Chiddingf old 

Surrey 


WITH'S 
..HEREFORD       ^"^ 

'JFAMOUS     FOR    45Vy E AH-- 


Snpply  MANURE  that suiti  all  CROPS  «nd  SOILS:  *  <3» 
toner  uMd  56  lbs  and  WON  <1  PRIZES  OMlo(41  EXHIBITS 
Trial  Packatt,  1/4:  Baga.HIb  .  S'S.  28l>>  .  S'-lMIBv.  12/-> 
ft  cwt..  24/-      Ail  Or<l«n  Ckrnagt  Paid. 


ALPINE  PLANTS  FROM  EXPOSED 
YORKSHIRE  HILLS. 

Larg-?  Collsction   all    established    in   small   pots. 
Can   be    planted   any   time   of   the    year. 

ROCKERDES   CONSTRUCTED   AND 
GARDENS  LAID  OUT. 


Cntulomies  froe. 

S.   BROADHEAD    & 

Wooldale   Nurseries,  Thongsbridge, 

Plioiip.  Holmtirtli  34. 


SON, 

HUDDERSFIELD 


it 


GUANOA 


jj 


THE   POPULAR    FERTILIZER. 


FLOWERS,  VEGETABLES   &  ALL  CROPS 
THRIVE  REMARKABLY  WELL  WHERE  USED 

PRICES: 

5  cwts.      3  cwt«.      2  cwta.      1  cwt.      56  lbs.      28  Ibg 

60/-         37/6        26/-        13/6        7/6         4/- 

Carriage  Paid  Cwt.  Lots.     Packages  Free. 

Prompt  delivery,  direct  if  your  Seedsman  cannot  supply 

Fertilisers  for  all  Crops,  Lists  on  application. 

HUNTER  &  GOW,  Ltd.,  28,  Thomas  St.,  Liverpool 


JULY 

LINEN 

SALE 


During  July,  Robinson  &  Cleaver  are  offering 
many  of  their  real  Irish  Linen  Tablecloths, 
Sheets  and  Pillow  Cases,  Towels  and  all  kinds 
of  House  Linens  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

Sale    List   46  S,  post    free 

This  splendid  opportunity  should  not  be  missed 
by  the  discerning  housewife. 


ROBINSON    &    CLEAVER,    Ltd.,    BELFAST 


July  3,  1920.] 


THE -GARDEN. 


Vll. 


AC  31 

»    Ensure  being  in  time  for  the  Season    s 
«  s 

^  ORDER    NOW!  | 

MERRYWEATHERS 


WATERING 
HOSE 


Gardens 

Parks 

Garages 


Golf   Links 
Cricket  Grounds 
Tennis   Lawns 


"  TAe  Hose  I  had  from  you  /en 
years  ago  is  as  good  as  ever,  and 
likely  to  last  another  ten" 

So  writes  a  Merryiveather  Citstotuei', 

Write  for  Samples  and  Prices  : 

MERRYWEATHERS    &   SONS,    Ltd., 

Dept.  C, 

63,  Long  Acre,  London.  W.C. 
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UNEQUALLED  FOR  SERVICE 
AND  HARD  WEAR 


Read  this  unsolicited  testimonial : 

13th  April.  1920. 

" ......nothing  like  the  "Mearns  "  boot  for  hard 

wear.  •  I  have  still  got  the  pair  you  sent  me  five  years 
ago.  Although  they  haVe  had  four  winters  of  hard 
work,  the  tops  seem  to  be  even  yet  as  good  as  ever. 
Please  send  me  at  once  another  pair  exactly  as 
before "  H.B.,  Brentwood.  Essex. 

Strong,  durable,  hard  wearing 
and  comfortable   boots  for  men. 

Mn      ^^J,^  ^^  illustrated,!?  made  of  the  host 
i-NU.   *J0-*0  uniined  hide,  with  well       zn/_ 
nailed  and  standard  screwed  soles.    Ail       wW/"    - 
solid  leather.  Price    postpaid 

No  I    ■lIT'*^   '^  *'^^  famous  "Mearns  "  boot,  our 
x^  wj  ij  L  t  ^   Q^jj  manufacture.     Made  of  pliable 
and  Wfiterproof  Kip  leather.   Thicksoles,       A**/. 
brass  standard  screwed  and  nailed.   Sup-       ^*'/  " 
plied  with  or  without  toecaps.  Price    post  paid 

Send  for  our  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


WM.  PATTERSON    &  SONS 

B89,   OVERGATE    DUNDEE 


I    SCIENTIFIC  CULTIVATION    I 


"UHjd 


SECTTONAL 

GARDEN  FRAME 


CCIENTIFIC  CULTIVATION 
^  means  the  rapid  development  of 
even  the  most  backward  crop. 

The  Slade  Sectional  Garden  Frame 
has  been  designed  on  scientific  lines, 
and  possesses  many  features  of  unusual 
mterest  to  gardeners.  It  is  proof 
against  all  enemies  of  garden  produce 
IS  portable  and  extensible  to  any  length' 

Write  for  Booklet  B,  which  contains 
full  particulars. 

Agtnls   reqiitTed   where  not   represented. 


Type  A.  <^mirle 
Krame,  two  lights, 
size  4ft. v3ft.'  15in. 
5<9in.^Si  liistmted) 
£2     12    0 


Type  A,  (Double 
Frame,  four  li^^hls, 
sizeSft.  '  3ft.  '  15iii. 
>  9ni.)    £4     18    6 


The  Slade  Syndicate,  Ltd. 

(l.>irectors:  E.J.  W. Slade  &  M.  W.  Slauf), 
35.  Surrey  Sf.,  Strand.  Londoo,  W.C-2 


IMPORTANT    NOTICE 

ABOL  LIMITED 

FORMERLY 

E.   A.   WHITE,    LIMITED 

BELTRING,     PADDOCK     WOOD,     KENT  ; 

The  formation  of  a  new  company,  to  be  known  as  ABOL,"  Limited,  has  now  been 
completed,  and  will  operate  from  the  same  address,  viz.,  Beltring,  Paddock  Wood,  Kent. 

ABOL,"  Limited,  intend  to  extend  and  develop  by  every  possible  means  the 
business  of  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Washes,  Fertilizers,  Syringes,  Spraying 
Machines,  etc.,  and  no  stone  will  be  left  unturned  to  not  only  merit,  but  improve 
upon,    if    possible,    the    confidence    and    good    will    so    largely    enjoyed    in   the    past. 

The  Laboratory  and  Staff  of  Experts  will  continue  their  experiments  in  the 
same  endeavour  to  produce  only  the  best.  Every  brew  of  Wash  will,  as  heretofore, 
be  thoroughly  and  practically  tested  before  being  passed  for  Sale.  The  wide  and 
practical  knowledge  on  Horticultural  matters  acquired  by  the  late  firm  as  actual 
growers  on  a  large  scale  will  still  be  utilised  for  the  benefit  of  users  of  the 
"ABOL"    POPULAR    GARDEN    SPECIALITIES.  ''i 

ABOL,    LTD., 

BELTRING,  PADDOCK  WOOD,  KENT. 


'ets  there  ;S 

I  and  makes  the  Garden  r^ri  ««.k 
gay  all  theyear  round  '^:;HH^ 


Sold  everywhere  for  HortlctiTtural  purpoaea  In  PACKETS  lOd.  *  1 '«.  and  In 

BRANDED  &  SEALED  BAGS:  7  1bs:.3'9;  U  lbs..  8/6 :  28  lbs.,  lt/6:56lbs.,  20/-:  lU  lb=!  ,  37/-.     Or 

direct  (rom  the  Worka      arri  ige  Paid  in  the  Untied  Klngilom  for  Caah  with  Order  (except  PACKETS).  • 


CLAY    &    S.QN.    Maiiure- M'.^A  &  Bone  Cruiiieri,  iiHAUuKL), LONDv.: 


htoftmH   otrjst.l  re.!     .i  J  ■*■--  "^M  t<i  h«f(ia1 


VI. 


THE  GARDEN. 


[JULY  d,  lyzu. 


SAVE  YOUB  FRUIT 

AND    FLOWERS 

FROM  INSECT  PESTS 

BY    USING    THE 

Cooper  Horticultural  Remedies 


+  COOPER'S 

NICOTINE  (V2)  SUMMER  FLUID 

FOR    SnMHER    SPRAYING 

A  Nicotine  Preparation  for   AppU-Suckec.  Gieen-FlT. 

&c.,  on  FRUIT,  ROSE  and  other  TREES. 

Sold  in  Qrt  Tln«  :  1.  2.  5,  »nd  10  GalL  Drum; 

and  in  20  and  40  Gall.  Cailu. 


^  COOPER'S  MILDEW  (V2K)  FLUID 

For  ROSE,  STRAWBERRY  and  olhtr  MILDEWS 
aI.o  STRAWBERRY  LEAF  SPOT. 

Sold  in  Qrt.Tini :  1,  2.  5.  and  10  Gall.  Dmnu : 
and  in  40  GalL  Casks. 


COOPER'S 


«^  ARSENATE  Of  LEAD  PASTE 

FOR  THE  DESTRUaiON  OF  THE  CODLING  MOTH 
AND  LEAF-EATING  CATERPILLARS. 

MUei  well,  adhere  well,  remaim  «  long  time  to  suspension,  coals 
(oUaee  onifonnly.  and  doel  not  scoich  urtien  properly  prepared. 
Sold  in  1,  5.  and  10  lb.  Tins  ;  and  in  50  and  100  lb.  Keis. 

COOPER'S  FUMIGATING  FLUID 

A''re-inforced    NICOTINE     PREPARATION    for 

DesJroyin.  INSECT  PESTS  IN  GLASS-HOUSES 
Sold  in  Bottles  in  5  sizes;  and  in  Pint  Qit  &  j  GalL  Tint. 


COOPER'S  WEEDICIDE 

After  trial— Received  the  "Commended"  award 

of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Kills  Weeds  on  Garden  Palis  and  Gravelled  Spaces. 

Sold  in  Qrt.  Tins  :  J,  1.  2.  and  5  GalL  Drnms,  and  in  20  and 

40  GalL  Casks. 
/  gall,  maket  100  talU.  of  effective  Weedkiller 


LATEST    PRICES    ON    APPLICATION 


OF  AGENTS  EVERYWHERE 


Boln  UanafaotuFera : 

WILUAM   COOPER  &  NEPHEWS,  BtrkJunuted. 


THORNBOROUGH  &  CO.  Ltd. 

Sacceisors  to 

PEARCE     &    COMPANY 

(Late  HOLLOWAY  HOAD.  .\.) 

CONSERVATORIES 
and    GREENHOUSES. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  waited  upon  by  appointment 
ContraotoPB  to  L.O.C.  &  11  London  Borough  CoonolU. 
35  year*'  RecoriL    Good  Work      Catalogue  Po»l  Fri 

TOTTENHAM,  N.  1  7.    'Ohone  T  2356 


« 


JJ 


GUANOA 

THE   POPULAR    FERTILIZER. 

FLOWERS,  VEGETABLES   &  ALL  CROPS 
THRIVE  REMARKABLY  WELL  WHERE  USED 

PRICES: 

5  cwts.      3  cwtB.      2  cwt3.      1  cwt.      56  Iba.      28  lbs 

60/-         37/6         26/-        13/6         7/6  4/- 

Carriage  Paid  Cwt.  Lots.     Packages  Free. 

Prompt  delivery,  direct  if  your  Seedsman  cannot  supply 

Fertilizers  for  all  Crops,  Lists  on  application. 

HUNTER  &  GOW,  Ltd.,  28,  Thomas  St.,  Liverpool 


•  « 


LETHORION 

IMPROVED    VAPOUR    CONE 

Fumigator 


Introduced  1885. 

NOTHING  yet  intro- 
duced has  surpassed 
this  valuable  method 
of  Fumigating  Greenhouses. 
It  combines  economy  with 
efficiency  in  every  way, 
and  is  certain  death  to  all 
pests,  without  any  injury  tc 
vegetation  ! 

Only  a  match  required  for 
starting  it !     Full   directions 

Realsteced  Trade  Mark  6293        for  USe  On  each  Cone. 

Nicotine  la  the  effective  agent  in  this  Fumigator  ! 

Prices.— No.  1.  for  Frames  and  "Lean-to's"  up  to  1,000 
cubic  ft  10d  each;  No.  2  lor  Small  Greenhouees  up  to 
1.500  cubic  £t.,  1;3  each;  No.  3,  for  general  use  in 
Larse  Greenhouses  from  2,000  to  2.500  cubic  ft.,1  /9  each 

Kith  a  trade  discount  of  33i%.    Sold  by  the  Trade  peoerally 

CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  LONDON,  S.E.  1 


MESSENGER 

&  CO..    Ltd. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS  &  HEATING  EN^'.INEERS 
LOUQHBOROUQH,   LEICESTERSHIRE. 

ESXASLISHED  1858, 

LoDdoD  Office:  122,  Victoria  St.,Westinlnater, S.W.I 


jV/TESSENGER   &  CO.  are  now 

in   a  position  to  devote  their 

augmented  Plant  and  Material 

Resources  to  the  Construction 

and    Heating   of 

GLASSHOUSES 

upon  their  well-known  special 
methods,  based  on  experience 
extending  over  60  years. 


Illustrated    Catalogue    on    application. 
Plans   and    Estimates    Free. 


.0. 

FREE  OFFER  ^ 

SOPHOS,"  which  hasa  widespread  repu- 
tation as  the  Ideal  Liquid  Cleanser  and 
Disinfectant, has  been  found  from  recent 
experiments  invaluable  as  an  Insecticide. 
"  Sophos  "  is  clean  and  pleasant  to  handle, 
and  does  not  require  to  be  washed  off, being 
harmless  to  young  shoots,  etc.  It  is  econom- 
ical, 5  ozs.  (three-quarters  of  a  teacunful) 
being  sufficient  for  mixing  with  one  gallon 
of  cold  water — with  which  it  mixes  readily. 
In  districts  u-here  the  water  is  hard  a  little 
more  "  Sophos  ^^  should  be  add,  d  to  cotmter- 
act  the  effect  of  the  lime. 
We  want  every  reader  of  "The  Garden  "  fo 
test  "  Sophos  "  as  an  Insecticide.  Kindly  nil 
in  and  post  the  coupon  below  and  we  will 
send  you  a  13  oz.  trial  sample  bottle  free. 

The  only  condition  attached  to  this  fienerous  o£Fer  is  a 
simple  one,  namely,  that  the  recipients  shall,  within 
one  month,  drop  us  a  postcard  telling  us  of  their  ex- 
perience   in    usin^    "  Sophos "    against    Green    Fly. 

Slildew  and  other  pests. 

Ple.ise  fill  in  the  coupon  »m-u'  before  turnirg  the  pnge. 

SOPHOS  "FREE  SAMPLE"  COUPON 

Only  one  Lottie  can  be  sent  to  each  family. 
Petrel  Ammonia  Works, 

3.  Watson  Street.    Glasgow. 

Please  send  one  Sample  Bottle  of  "  Sophos  "  free  to 
the  following  address.  In  accepting  your  offer  I  am 
furnishing  my  Grocer's  name  and  address  and  promise 
to  write  you  within  a  month  as  requested. 

MY   NAME 

ADDRESS 

MY  GROCER'S  NAME 

ADDRESS 


MAGNOLIAS 

CAMELLIAS 

AZALEAS 


GAUNTLETT'S,  n:""^.  Chiddingfold 

Surrey 


'^^,^'     HEREFORD-      ^^^ 

•iFAMOUS     FOR  '-asXyEAihlS: 


8«ppW  MANURE  IhnHuite  all  CROPS  »nd  SOIIA  A  ca» 
tome/used  56  lbs  and  WON  (1  PRIZES  outof^l  IXHIBITS 
Trial  Packew.  1/4;  Bag«,  14  lb  .  3/8.  28  lb  .6/-t5«l^,  12;.» 
M>  cwt..  24/-.      All  Orden  Cunn*  PiU. 


ALPINE  PLANTS  FROM  EXPOSED 
YORKSHIRE  HILLS. 

Larg-^  Collsction   all    established    In   small   pots. 
Can    be    planted  any   time   of  ths    year. 

ROCKERIES   CONSTRUCTED   AND 
GARDENS  LAID  OUT. 

Catalouues  free. 

S.   BROADHEAD   &   SON, 

Wooldals   Nurseries,   Thongsbridge,   HUDOERSFIELD 

Phniip.  Ilnlmfirth  34. 


JULY 
LINEN 


During  July,  Robinson  &  Cleaver  are  offering 
many  of  their  real  Irish  Linen  Tablecloths, 
Sheets  and  Pillow  Cases,  Towels  and  all  kinds 
of   House  Linens  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

Sale    List   46  S,  post    free 

This  splendid  opportunity  should  not  be  missed 
by  the  discerning  housewife. 


SALE 

ROBINSON    &    CLEAVER,    Ltd.,    BELFAST 


July  3,  1920.] 


THE    GARDEN. 


vu. 


li 


Ensure  being  in  time  for  the  Season 
ORDER    NOW! 


MERRYWEATHERS 


WATERING 
HOSE 


Gardens 

Parks 

Garages 


Golf   Links 
Cricket  Grounds 
Tennis   Lawns 


"  TAe  Hose  I  had  from  you  ten 
years  ago  is  as  good  as  ever,  and 
likely  to  last  another  ten." 

So  writes  a  Mt-i-i-yiceather  Ciistoitia 


Write  for  Samples  and  Prices  : 

MERRYWEATHERS    &   SONS, 

Dept.  C, 
63,  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C, 


Ltd., 


{;>i;!fi!fi>{;!fi>{;!f;!fi!ii»i!f;»i!fi!f;!ii!fi!f;!f;!f;!f;!i;!f;£>f;ifiif;ifiyi!f;!f; 


UNEQUALLED  FOR  SERVICE 
AND  HARD  WEAR 


Read  this  unsolicited  testimonial : 

13tli  April,  1920. 

" nothing  like  the  "Mearns  "  boot  for  hard 

wear.  I  have  still  got  the  pair  you  sent  me  five  years 
ago.  Although  they  have  had  four  winters  of  hard 
work,  the  tops  seem  to  be  even  yet  as  good  as  ever. 
Please  send  me  at  once  aoother  pair  exactly  a3 
before "  H.B.,  Brentwood.  Essex. 

Strong,  durable,  hard  wearing 
and  comfortable  boots  for  men. 


"Vr^     ^^J.^  fts  illustrated,!.^  made  of  the  best 
i>U.   oa-fO  ujiiined  hide,  with  well       ZA/ 
nailed  and  standard  screwed  soles.    All       UU/" 


solid  leather. 


Price    post  paid 


^O  ^IT'^  '^  *^'^^  famous  "Mearns  "  boot,  our 
x^wj  kJ  ±  i  ^  own  manufacture.  Made  of  pliable 
and  waterproof  Kip  leather.    Tiiick soles.       A*!/ 


brass  standard  screwed  and  nailed.    Sup- 
plied with  or  without  toecaps.  Price 


postpaid 


Send  for  our  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue, 

WMi  PATTERSON   &  SONS 

B89,   OVERGATE    DUNDEE    \ 


iiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

I    SCIENTIFIC  CULTIVATION    I 


^JBq 


SECrrOKAL 

gapdetn  frame 


CCIENTIFIC  CULTIVATION 
^  means  the  rapid  development  of 
even  the  most  backward  crop. 

The  Slade  Sectional  Garden  Frame 
has  been  designed  on  scientific  lines, 
and  possesses  ma^y  features  of  unusual 
mterest  to  gardeners  It  is  proof 
agamst  all  enemies  of  garden  produce 
IS  portable  and  extensible  to  any  length' 

Write  for  Booklet  B,  which  contains 
full  particulars. 

A^enls   reqitired   where  not   represented. 


Type  A.  (^itiple 
Krame,  two  lights. 
size4ft.)' 3ft.  >•  loin. 
/■9iii.^si  liistrated) 
£2     12    O 


Type  A.    (Double 

Frame,  four  li;;hts, 
size  8ft.  ''Mt.  ■■  ISin. 
'9m.)    £4     18    6 


The  Slade  Syndicate, Ltd. 

(Directors:  E.J.  \V.  Sl.'XDE  &  M.  W.  Sl.xde). 
35,  Surrey  Sf..  Strand,  London,  W.C.2 


Miiiiiii!i!ii:iiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiii.iiii:iiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiii^ 


IMPORTANT    NOTICE 

ABOL  LIMITED 

FORMERLY 

E.   A.   WHITE,   LIMITED 

BELTRING,     PADDOCK     WOOD,     KENT 

The  formation  of  a  new  company,  to  be  known  as  '  ABOL,"  Limited,  has  now  been 
completed,  and  will  operate  from  the  same  address,  viz.,  Beltring,  Paddock  Wood,  Kent. 

ABOL,"  Limited,  intend  to  extend  and  develop  by  every  possible  means  the 
business  of  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Washes,  Fertilizers,  Syringes,  Spraying 
Machines,  etc.,  and  no  stone  will  be  left  unturned  to  not  only  merit,  but  improve 
upon,    if    possible,    the    confidence    and    good    will    so    largely    enjoyed    in   the    past. 

The  Laboratory  and  Staff  of  E.xperts  will  continue  their  experiments  in  the 
same  endeavour  to  produce  only  the  best.  Every  brew  of  Wash  will,  as  heretofore, 
be  thoroughly  and  practically  tested  before  being  passed  for  Sale.  The  wide  and 
practical  knowledge  on  Horticultural  matters  acquired  by  the  late  firm  as  actual 
growers  on  a  large  scale  will  still  be  utilised  for  the  benefit  of  users  of  the 
"ABOL"    POPULAR    GARDEN    SPECL\LITIES.  I'l 

ABOL,    LTD., 

BELTRING,  PADDOCK  WOOD,  KENT. 


^cts  there  :|^? 

)  andmakestheGarden  ^^ri^'i.K 
gay  all  theyear round  ^^^^^ 


'  Sold  everywhere  for  HorticnTtural  purpoaea  in  PACKETS  lOd.  ft  1  'B.  and  In 
BRANDED  &  SEALED  BAGS:  7  1bs..3'9;  14  lbs..  8/6 ;  28  lbs..  11/6;  56  lbs.,  20/-:  Mi  lbs  .  37/-.     Or 
direct  from  the  Works      arrLige  Paid  in  the  Upilted  Klngtlom  for  Ca»h  with  Order  (except  PACKETS).  ■ 


CLAY    &    S-QN.    Maiiure- !»!'/.=•■&  Bone  Crubn< 


hlaft.'sH  .arrrssi.l  ftin 


»!...■«  jii  T</  liMnail 


VI 11. 


HE  GARDEiN. 


[July  3,  1920. 


W.RIGHARDSOH&CO., 

DARLINGTON. 

Horticultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers 

PLANS  and  ESTIMATES   prepared  free  of  cost. 

REPRESENTATIVES   sent  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom   to  advise 
and  take  particulars. 

LARQE     CATALOQUE    of    photographic    views    of    Horticnlturai 
Buildings  free  on  application. 

GARDEN  FRAMES,  GARDEN  SEATS,  &o.,  supplied  from  stock. 


L 


LONDON    OFFICE:  C^oVo"R^.A^^^R"^?¥^8.w.  ,. 


MANY    YEARS    REPUTATION. 

WEED 
KILLER 

LASTING  RESULTS  -  NO  NEW  EXPERIMENT  , 


.Onl.AddttssTOMLINSON&HAYWARD  L"  LINCOLN 


*0»m\ 


ANTI  FLY  POWDER 


Absolute      preventive      of      Onion,    Carrot    and 

Celery    Fly,  also   Common   Cabbage  Caterpillar 

in  cwt.,  i  cwt.  &  28  lb.  Lots. 


f( 


LeFRUmER  MANURE 

The  Perfection  of  Plant  Food. 

in  cwt.,  i  cwt.,  28  lb.  &    14  lb..  Lots. 

"A1"  FUMIOATINQ  COiVIPOUND,  Liquid  and 
Solid.  Cheapest  and  most  successful  fumigator 
on  the  market. 

BICHU,  The  Caterpillar  Wash. 

QUASSIA  EXTRACT,  For  exterminating  Green 
ily,  Ac,  ic. 

BONES  AND  BONE  MEAL  for  Vme  Borders. 

ELECTRIC  WEED  KILLER,  Liquid  and  Powder. 
For  Carriage  Drives  and  Garden  Paths. 

LOAM,  RICH,  YELLOW,  FIBROUS.  Quotations 
in  truck  loads  to  any  station. 

GREENHOUSE  BLINDS  made  up  to  any  size  and 
tixed  by  our  experienced  fitters. 

MOWERS  FROM  STOCK.  All  sizes,  all  prices. 
.Special  value.  Type  '"  K  '  side  wheel  machine. 
Win.  driving  wheel.  Five  blades  and  under  kuife, 
best  Sheffield  steel.  Light  running,  swift  cutting, 
size  loin.,  57/9.    Carriage  Paid. 

GARDEN       HOSE,       SPRAYINQ       MACHINES 
TOOLS. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  largest  Horticnlturai  Stock  In 
the  Kingdom  (Post  free). 


Wm.WOOD  &  SON,  Ltd., 

THE   ROYAL    HORTICULTURISTS   BY 
APPOINTMENT, 

BEECHWOOD  WORKS, 
TAPLOW,  BUCKS. 

Telephone  No.  Telegramg  : 

BURNHAM  79.  ■■CARDEN1^  G.  TAPLOW 


I 


1 

J 


BCIBNTIFICALLT    AND    CHEMICALIiT    PRBPABBD. 

In  the  form  of  a  Icat-monld,  ready  (or  use  at  an?  time,  in  tbs  same  war.  and  for  all  purposes  that  stable  maoare  Ib  put.  Goes  further 

(4  buihels  equalling  15  cwts.),  gives  better  result,  la  clean  to  handle,  Bweet  Emelltng,  and  free  from  weeds,  worms,  etc. 

Report  of  Royal  Hortlcaltiir&l  Socletr.     "  Your  Patented  Hop  Manure  has  been  used  in  the  Society'a  Gardeos  at  WIsle7.  and  I 

am  pleased  to  report  that  It  has  proved  excellent  (or  the  Bower  borders,  fruit  and  vegetables  grown  both  under  glass  and  onl 

In  the  open  air."  (Signed)    W.  Wilks,  Secretary- 

A  Beauiifut  Free  Booklet  giving  full  particulars  and  tetHmoniaU  tent  o*^  receH>t  of  postcard. 

■^BFWARE  OF  IMITATIONS;  GENUINE  ONLY  IN  OUR  MARKED  BAGS,  CONTAINING  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS.  «■ 

Prices,  including  bags.  1  bushel  2/3.  4  bushels  e/>,  6-4  busbels  38/9.  10-4  bushels  SS/-.  20-4  buihels  lOON 
Free  on  rail  London.    Carriage  forward  (or  cash  with  order. 

WAKELEVS  GROUND  GARDEN  HME  (Caustic  or  Quick  LimeU  3'-  bn«;hel  bag, carnage  forward. 

WAKELET    BBOa.    A    CO..    LTL.  TSa,BJillKS[DBi    LONDON,    B.B.  1. 


"STANDARD 

The  Best  for  Wear. 

Used  in  the 
Principal 
Gardens 
Everywhere 


j» 


BRANDED)      |-|OSE. 

Secure  Your  Supplies  NOW. 

Ask  for 
Sample 
and  List 
No.  6. 


GHAS.  P.  KINNELL  &  CO.,  LTD.,  65,  65a,  SOUTHWARK  ST.,  LONDON,  S.E.  1 


.^.         M?  DOUG  ALL'S  ,„ 

'""iS  NO  N>  PC  I S  O  NO  U  S^-iflfiSl  ^ 

iS^F^M  E  FFEGTI^' E^^ 

jf'reefrorr\'Da.r\qer^4/l 

<:i.  of^Poisonmqi';^ 

JJ^  Ar\imaLis,m'li>j 


IN    TfNS.     PINTS  "yy     QUARTS.5/;tGALLON.^9i  1  GALLON.?/. 
5  GALL  DRUM.27/6i^OGALL.  CASK.  £  S     lO-  O 


,  ^       M-rDOUCALL'S 

Katakilla 

m.     m^       NON  -  POISON  OUS        ^f/B^ 

The  Perfect   Injecticid* 
for   Fruit,  Flomerj* 
a.r\d    Veflstablej*. 

" .^\i 


SMALL  CARTONS  FQH  lO  GALLONS  WASH 
LARGE  CARTONS     ..    50         - 


2y-E-*LCH. 
6/- EACH. 


rnOM    NUftJCRYMEN.    SIETKSMCS.    IBONMONCZitJ 

Mc.DOUGALL  BROS.,  Ltd. 


M.68  PORT  sTRtrr. 
UANCHSSTUL 


ESTD.      1S4S. 


PriDied  by  Hudsqw  &  Kkaws.  Limited.  Hatfield  Street  Works.  Stamford  Street.  S.E.  1.  and  Published  by  "  Country  Life."  Limited,  at  20.  Tavistock  Street.  Strand.  W.C.  2. 

and  by  George  Newnes.  Limited.  S-11.  Southampton  Str«t.  Strand,  W.C  2. 
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Entered  as  Second-class  Matter  at  the  New  York.  N.Y.,  Post  Office. 


POULTRY 


WOODLAND 


pEKGISTKRHD    AT  THB     OENSRAL- 


Saturday.    July    10     1920  poHfo«.cB  Is  rR,.rp!?E*n    Price  threepence 

7,      ««./       Av,      x^^v.  AKo'roE   CANADIAN  MAOAZINB  I  Yearly  Subscription 

=^ *-  PORT.  J     Inland,  15/2 :  Foreign,  17/4 


MERRYWEATHERS  ROSES 


FOR  THE  GARDEN! 
FOR   BEDS 


FOR   EXHIBITION! 
FOR  EVERYWHERE^ 


Also  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Ornamental  Trees. 
Please  state  your  wants. 

H.  MERRYWEATHER  &  SONS,  LTD. 

Garden    Specialists,     SOUTHWELL,    NOTTS. 


BARR  &  SONS 


BARR'S  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

[GROWN    FROMESELECTED    STOCKS. 

All  Strong  We II- Grown  Plants 

BORECOLE,      BROCCOLI,      BRUSSEL  SPROUTS 

CABBAGE,      CABBAGE  SAVOY,      CAULIFLOWER, 

CELERY,        CUCUMBERS,       LEEKS,      LETTUCE, 

ONIONS,     PARSLEY,     TOMATOES. 

Priced  List  on  Application. 

11,     12     &     13,     KING      STREET 
COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C.  2 

NICOTINE  SPRAYING^  COMPOUNDS 

HUNTER  &  GOW,  Ltd.,  were  the  pioneers  of  Nicotine  in  this  roiintry  for  Aeri- 
rultural  and  Horticultural  use,  and  tlius  linow  the  exact  lecjulnnients  of  gioweis  Kitotine 
is  certain  death  to  all  leaf-eating  insects  and  paiasitfs  vhich  attack  plant  life,  and  we  baip 
it  prenared  in  various  convenient  forms  and  componnds. 

GOWS     NICOTINEIjTREE    WASH.— Certain  death  to  green  flv,  aphis    thrin    fc»1o 

j|/-!''1'g4n.!72/-.  ibga''ii.,i4S/-'  ""*  '"^ '"  ""'*'  °*  ""'"•  "-'"""■•  ^'^-  '^  f=" 

GOWS      NICOTINE     SOAP.— The  finest  Insecticide  known   for  destroying  suckire 
insects.     Harmless  to  the  tenderest  foliage.     Use  1  part  to  260  parts  of  water      lib 
4/-.      10  lbs.,  36/-.  '  •' 

GOWS  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD.  The  great  remedy  for  Codling  Jlolh.— Mi.ic  in  tb« 
proportion  of  1  part  to  260  parts  of  water.  Death  to  Insects  tut  harmless  to  tree's 
fruit  and  foliage.     1  lb.,  2/9.     21bs.,  4/6.     lOlbs.,20/-.  ■units', 

GOWS  LIME  SULPHUR  (1,SOO  sp.  g.)— The  great  Fungicide  for  Apple  and  Pear  Scab 
in  the  Spring  and  Summer.     1  gall.,  5/6;    5  galls.,  21/6;    10  galls.,  10/-. 
Booklet  ••  Spraying  for  big  crops,"  on  application.     If  your  seedsman  cannot  suDclt 
our  goods,  please  write  us.  ^^  • 

HUNTER  &  GOW,  Ltd.,  28,  Thomas  Street,  LIVERPOOL. 


ZENOBIA    SPECIOSA, 
THE    LILY    OF    THE    VALLEY    BUSH. 


STANDENS  MANURE 

(Established  SOfyears.) 

Thi      old-established  highly    conccntraltd    Manure   is   acknowlecjged   ty'the 
leading  practical  gardeners   n  ihe  United   Kirgdom  ar.d  the  Colonies  to 

EXCEED  ALL  OTHERS  IN    GENERAL    FERTILISING 
PROPERTIES  AND  STAYING  POWER, 
and  has  enjoyed  an  acknowledged  superiority  for  the  last  50  years. 
THE     SMALLEST    QUANTITY    APPLIED    WILL    GIVE    RESULTS. 

In  tins,   9d.,  Is.  6d.,    3s.9d.and78.       Cheaper  in  Bulk. 


CORRY    &    Go.    Ltd.,    LONDON,  S.E.  1 . 


THE   GARDEN. 


(July  10,  1920. 


"THE   GARDEN"  CATALOGUE    GUIDE 


NOTICE  TO  OUR   READERS 

IN  order  to  avoid  waste  in  the  printing  of 
catalogiie?,  readers  are  advised  to  apply  to 
the  following  firms  lor  the  catalogues  they 
require.  We  therefore  beg  to  point  out  that  the 
under-mentioned  firms  will  be  very  pleased  to 
send  their  useful  catalogues  to  our  readers  free 
of  charge,  on  receipt  of  a  post  card. 


Rose  Specialists 


ELISHA  J.  HICKS,  M.C.,  N.R.S.,  etc. 
HURST,  BERKS. 


Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 


KELWAY  &  SON 

Retail  Plant  Department 

LANGPORT,  SOMERSET 


Hardy  Plants 

ColourBorders 

Gladioli 


J.  CHEAL  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

Nurseries 

CRAWLEY 


Landscape 

Gardeners 
Trees  and 
Shrubs,  etc. 


LAXTON  BROS. 

Nurseries 
BEDFORD 


Strawberries 

and 

Fruit  Trees 


PERRY'S 

Hardy  Plant  Farms 

ENFIELD,  MIDDX. 


Water  Lilies 

and 

Bog  Plants 


PULHAM  &  SON 

Nurseries 
ELSENHAAl,  ESSEX 


Rock,  Alpine 
and  Herbace- 
ous Plants 


W.  WELLS,  JuNR. 
Hardy  Plant  Nurseries 
MERSTHAM,  SURREY 


Herbaceous  and 
Alpine  Flants, 
Delphiniums  and 
Michaelmas  Daisis 


Garden  Sundries 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 
234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E.  1 


XL    ALL 

Insecticide  & 
Fumigants 


GARDEN  SUPPLIES  Limited  aii  Garden, 

(Boundary  Chem.  Co.)  Estate, 

Cranmeb  Street  and  Sport 

LIVERPOOL  Requirements 


CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Shad  Thames,  S.E.  1   and 
Bedford  Chambers 
CovENT  Garden,  W.C.  2 


J.  BENTLEY,  Ltd. 
Barrow-on-Humber 
HULL 


Merchants  and 

Manufacturers 

of   Horticultural 

Sundries, 

Fertilisers  and 

Insecticides 

etc. 

Weed  Destroyers 
Lawn  Sand 
Insecticides 
Fertilizers 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 

234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E. 


XL  ALL 

FertiliTers  and 

Agricultural 

Manures 


BARNARDS,  Ltd. 
NORWICH 


Garden  Espaliers 
ATrainers.  Par- 
ticulars of  our 
Stock  on  appli- 
cation 


The  New  DESTRUCTOR  CO. 

Ltd.  Rubbish 

41,  Walter  House,  Bedford  St.  Destructors 
Strand,  LONDON,  W. 


Heating  Apparatus 


C.  p.  KINNELL  cfe  CO.,  Ltd.        Boiler 
Greenhouse  Heating  List  IMo.  42, 

Southwark  St., London, S.E.I    Post  Free. 


Seeds  and  Bulbs 


K.  H.  BATH  Ltd. 

The  Floral  Farms 
WISBtCH 

BLACKMORE  &  LANGDON 
Twerton  Hill  Nursery 
BATH 

HENRY  ECKFORD 

Wem 

SHROPSHIRE 

DAWKINS 

408,  KI^JG's  Road 
CHELSEA,  S.W. 


Home-Grown 
Bulbs   and 
Seeds 

Begonias 
Delphiniums 
Gloxinias 
Cyclamen,  etc. 

Sweet  Peas  and 
Garden  Seeds 
Fertilizers 


Perennial 
Seeds  for 
present  sowing 


R.  WALLACE  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
KiLNFiELD  Gardens 
COLCHESTER 


New  Bulb  and 
Iris   List 
(Mow  Ready. 


Landscape  Gardening 


WHITELEGG  &  CO. 
CHISLEHURST 
write  us 


Landscape  and 
Garden  Archi- 
tects, specialise 
in  Rock,  Water 
and  Formal 
Gardens,  etc. 


PULHAM  &  SON  Garden  Craftsmen, 

71,  Newman  Street,  London,  w.  P"'^!'*'"'!'*'',^' 
Works  :  BROXBOURNE  v^^^sl'SindiaK''"'' 

Nurseries  :  ELSENHAM  Feuntains,  etc. 


SEEDLINGS    FOR    THE    GREENHOUSE.— 

Supplied  direct  from  seed  boxes,  rendy  tiir  iprirkiiii!  out. 
Calceolaria,  choice  mixed,  9d.,  5/-.  Cineraria,  giant-flowered, 
mixed,  1/-,  6/6 ;  pure  white,  pure  scarlet,  each  1/3,  7/6. 
Marsuerite-flowered,  mixed,  1/-,  6/6.  Starry-flowered,  mixed, 
9d.,5/-.  Cactus-flowered,  mixed,  9d..  5/-.  Primula  OLcjnica, 
giant-flowered,  mixed,  1/3,  8/- ;  giant  crimson,  1/9.  10/6 ; 
giant  white,  1/9,  10/6.  Primula  Sinensis,  mixed,  1/6,  8/6  ;  all 
whites  1/9,  10/6  ;  all  reds,  1/9,  10/6  ;  giant-flowered,  mixed 
2/-,  12/6  ;  starry-flowered,  mixed,  1/3,  8/-.  Primula  Mala- 
coides,  lilac,  1/3,  8/-;  white,  1/3,  8/-.  Schizanthus,  large- 
flowered,  mixed,  1/-,  6/6.  Wisetonensis.  mixed,  1/3,  7/6.  AH 
prices  per  dozen,  and  per  100.  Carriage  paid  on  orders 
7/6  value.  Advanced  transplanted  at  advanced  prices. 
See  Catalogue. — Storrie  &  Storrie,  (Jlencarse,  Perthshire. 


ALPINE    PLANTS  FROM   EXPOSED 
YORKSHIRE  HiLLS. 

Large  Collection  all   established   in  small  pots. 
^,^         Can    be    plantad  any    time   of   tha    year. 

ROCKERIES   CONSTRUCTED   AND 
GARDENS  LAID  OUT. 

Catalogues  free. 

S.    BROADHEAD    &    SON, 

Wooldale   Nurseries,   Thongs  bridge,   HUIDEftSFIELD 

I'lioiie.  Holmfirth  34. 


CHOICE 

FLOWERING 

SHRUBS 


GAUNTLETT'S/wT^eX 


Chlddingfold 

Surrey 


TRY     MULTIPLE      in 

your  ow^n  garden.  No  other 
evidence  is  equal  to  that  of 
your  own  crops.  Raise  Pota- 
toes, Peas,  Beans,  Turnips, 
Carrots,  in  fact,  anything 
you  like  upon  it,  end  every- 
where you  will  Jiave  abun- 
dant evidence  that  it  pays. 

Maittple 

SoUl  hy   ?eetls'iicn  everywhere  in  14  lb.  bags. 

3/6;   7  lb.  2/-.     Large  trial  packets,  1/-. 

Manufactured  solely  by 

ROBIMSON  BROS.  Lt<t..  West  Bromwich.Stafe 


SEEDLINGS  FOR  THE  FLOWER  BORDER. 

—  Sujjplied  direct  from  tiie  seed  beds,  ready  for 
]tricking  out.  Aquilei^ia,  Long  Sinirred,  mixed,  1/G,  8/(3 ;  pinlc 
and  rose,  2/-,  12/6  ;  salmon  and  red.  1/3,  10/6  ;  purple  and 
jmrple-red,  1/D,  10/6  ;  blue  and  lavender,  1/9,  10/6.  Canter- 
triiry  Bells,  in  all  colours  and  all  forms,  mixed,  8d.,  4/6;  all 
white,  all  pink,  each  8d..  4/6.  Canterbury  Bells,  Calycanthema, 
mixed.  9d..  5/-;  white,  pink,  each  9d..  5/-.  Coreopsis, 
1/-.  6/6.  Gaill.ardia,  1/-,  6/6.  Foxslove,  mixed,  6d.,  3/6. 
I'orget-me-not,  dissitifiora,  1/3.  8/-  ;  Victoria  blue,  1/-,  6/6  ; 
royal  blue  1/-.  6/6;  Pansy,  Scotch  Prize,  mixed,  1/3.  8/-. 
Excelsior  Iceland  Poppies,  mixed,  8d.  4/6.  Brompton  Stock, 
mixed,  9d.,  5/6.  Sweet  Willi.am.  mixed,  5d..  2/6  ;  giant  mixed, 
8d..4/6;  auricula-eyed,  6d.,  3/6  WallHower,  mixed,  cream, 
white,  primrose  yellow,  orange,  crimson,  ruby,  purple, 
chamois-rose,  eacli  8d..  4/6.  Ali  prices  per  dozen  and  per  100. 
Carriage  paid  on  orders  of  7/6  value.  Advanced  transpl.anted 
fl  t  advanced  prices.    See  Cataiogue.  post  free  on  appltcation.- 


Storrie  it  STORRIE.  Cflencarsc,  Perthshire. 


UNIQUE  COLLECTION  OF  JUNE  FLOWERING  IRIS 

We  strongly  necommend  planting  during  JULY. 


5';rong    flowering    plants. 


COLLECTION   No.   1. 

Embracing    the    choicest    varieties    yet   introduced  ;     extr.i 
ALCAZAR— Gig.antic  flowers,  mauve  and  purple.  MISS  DOROl'IlY  ROWE— Bright  lavender  blue. 

CATERINA— Bright  lavender  blue.  MONSIGNOR— Violet  and  purple. 

CHERUBIN— White,  Hushed  pink.  JIISS  EARDLEV— Old  gold  and  madder  crimson. 

CLARA    CURTIS — Heliotrope  and  rosv  purple.  PROSPER  L.4UGIER — Bright  copper  and  crimson. 

HON.^MRS.    THOS.    KINGSCOIE— Silvery  rose.  RICHARD  Jl.—Wliite  and  deep  violet,  one  of  the  linest  yet 

IRIS  KING — Old  gold  and  crimson.  intrcduced. 

STANDARD  BEARER— Brilliant  ciimsoi  and  purple 
One  strong  plant   of  each    lariet!/.    pacUmi  free,   iiml  earriage  paid,    21'-. 

COLLECTION   No.  2. 


Finest    stiindanl    v.irieties, 


AAL\S — Liglit  blue  and  deep  purple. 
CAPRICE — Bright  purple  and  crimson. 
GAGLTS — Pale  yellow  and  madder  crimson. 
JACQUINIANA — Crimson  and  copper. 
LORELY — Canary  yellow,  splashed  purple. 
NIBELUNGEN— Violet  piu-ple  and  bronze. 


extra    strong    flo^^'ering    pl,Tnts. 

MME.  BLANCHE  PION— bronze  yellow  and  lavender. 
MRS.  H.  DARWIX— .Snow  white. 
POECENNA — Delicate  stiade  copper  rose. 
RHEIN  NIXE — Pure  white  and  purple. 
SWEETHEART— Soft  lavender  and  silver. 
THOEA— Silver  white  and  purple. 


One  strong  plant   of  each   rnrirlif,   paclihg  free,  and  ••crriage  j^aid,  15/-. 

COLLECTION   No.  3. 

12  IN  12  PINEST  NAMED  VARIETIES,  strong  flowering  plants,  pacldng  free,  and  carriage  paid,  10/-. 

COLLECTION   No.  4. 

EARLY    AND     INTERMEDIATE    IRIS,   Howerhm    .April    and    Slay:     cKtri    strong  flowering   plants;    12   in    12    flnest 
named   varieties,  packtni/  free,   and  carriaae  luud,  10-. 

PERRY'S    HARDY    PLANT    FARMS, 

ENFIELD,     MIDDLESEX. 
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BRITAIN'S   CHEAT  CABBAGE. 

WEBBS'       EMPEROR      CABBAGE        (for 

Julv  and  .\u?ust  sowing). — Ackno»iodt:cd  to  be  tlie  earliest, 
best  and  most  popular  variety  in  cultivation.  Remarkably 
free  from  auy  tendency  to  bolt.  6d.  and  1/-  per  packet; 
'2'-  per  ounce.    Post  free. 

"  The  Emperor  Cabbages  I  grew  from  your  Seed  this  Spring 
were  something  worth  looking  at.  I  had  cabbage  when  no 
one  in  the  county  had  any  near  fit  for  cutting." — Mr.  John 
Saddler.  "  The  Gardens,"  Drumcar. 

"  -Another  excellent  cabbage   is   '  Emperor '  ;    the  heads 

of  this  variety  quickly  turn  in  and  are  of  excellent  quality." 

— 5Ir.  F.  .ToRDAN,  gardener  to  Lt.-Col.  Spender  Clay,  M.P. 

List  of  Seeds  for  Summer  and  Autumn  Sowing  pest  free  on 

request. 

WEBB  A-  SONS,  Ltd..  The  King's  Seedsmen.  Stourbridge. 


WATERERS'  RHODODENDRONS,  Azaleas. 

Hare  Shrubs,  Japanese  Cherries,  Maples,  and  Chinese  subjects. 
— John  Waterer,  Sons  &  Crisp,  Ltd.,  The  Nurseries, 
I  Bagshot,  Surrey. 

JWATERERS'     ROMAN     HYACINTHS 

!  Narcissus.  Freesias,  Tulips,  etc.,  for  early  forcing  ;  Bulbs  for 
1  bowl  culture  and  bedding. 


WATERERS'  ALPINE  AND  HERBACEOUS 

PLANTS,  in  the  new  and  leading  varieties  of  Delphiniums, 
Phloxes,  Irises. 

WATERERS'     FRUIT     TREES.  —  Magni- 

tlcent    stock    of     250,000     trees.      Prospective     purchasers 
are  invited  to  select  personally  at  Twylord  Nurseries. 

WATERERS'      ROSES,     in     all     forms.— 

John  Watekeh,  Sons,  &  Crisp,  Ltd.,  Twyford,  Berks. 


GREENHOUSE  PAINTING  AND  GLAZING. 

— "VITEOLITE"  superior  to  White  Lead  Paint,  25/-  per 
gall.  Cans  extra.  "  Plastine,"  supersedes  Putty,  44/-  per 
cwt. — Full  particulars  from  Waiter  Cabson  &  Sons,  Grove 
Works,  Battersea.     Agents  throughout  the  Country. 

DUCKS,     GEESE     AND     TURKEYS,     by 

Will  Hooley,  F.Z.S.,  F.B.S.A. — A  copy  of  this  helpful  booklet 
on  the  breeding,  feeding  and  fattening  of  Ducks,  Geese  and 
Turkeys,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  lid.  addressed 
to  THE  Manager,  "  Codntky  Lite,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


CARNATION    CULTURAL    GUIDE.— Com- 

plete  Instructions  for  greenhouse  and  outdoor  culture,  7d. 
poBt  free. — C.  H.  Taudetin,  WlUaston,  Birkenhead. 

WAKELEY'S  PATENTED  HOP  MANURE, 

— The  only  reliable  and  complete  substitute  for  Stable 
manure.    See  advt.  on  p.  viii. 

DO   YOU  WANT  THE   BEST  BEGONIAS, 

Dahlias.  Fuchsias,  Heliotropes,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Hardy 
Phlox,  etc.  ?  You  can  get  them  from  H.  J.  Jones,  Eyecroft 
Nurseries,  Lewisham,  S.E.  13.  Catalogues  free.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


FLOWER  POTS.— 10  Sin.,  12  6in..  15  5in., 

15  41n.,  15  3in.,  complete,  packed  free,  123.  6d.  Illuatrated 
list  of  pots,  saucers,  seed  and  cutting  pans,  seakale,  and 
rhubarb  pots.,  etc.,  free. — IHOS.  Jeavons,  Potteries,  Brlerley 
Hill 


LOVELY        ANTIRRHINUMS.   —     Strong 

plants  in  all  shades  and  latest  named  varieties  of  this  popular 
leading  flower  ready  now  ;  intermediate  only  9/-  100.  Aster 
Sinensis  :  plants  of  this  decorative  variety  in  mauves,  pinks, 
whites  and  violet,  mLxed,  7/-  100,  All  carriage  paid. — Lists 
free  from  ERNEST  HILLS,  Bhydd  Nurseries,  Hanley  Castle, 
Worcester. 

THE     SERVANTLESS     HOUSE,     by     R. 

Randal  Phillips,  6/-  net,  by  post  6/6. — A  prospectus  of 
this  invaluable  and  profusely  illustrated  book  on  the  domestic 
and  labour-saving  problems  of  the  day  will  be  sent  post 
free  on  application  to  THE  Manager,  "  Country  Life,** 
Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 

SPLENDID    YELLOW    FIBROUS    LOAM. 

Pure  Leaf  Monld,  Coarse  Sand,  each  5/-  per  sack.  Prepared 
Compost,  6/6 ;  Cocoanut  Fibre,  5/6  per  sack.  Zahilt,  14  lbs. 
1/9.— W  Hebbest  &  Co.,  Hop  Exchange,  London.  S.E. 


BARR'S  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  for  present 

planting.  Well  grown  seedling  plants  from  selected  stocks, 
Borecole,  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Cabbaees,  Cauliflowers, 
Cucumbers,  Onions,  Parsley,  etc.  Price  List  on  application. 
Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 


McDOUGALL'S      WEED     KILLER,     non- 

poisonous,  safe,  effective.  In  tins.  Pints,  1;9;  quarts,  3/-; 
i-gall.,  4/9;  1  gall.,  7/-;  5  galls.,  27(6.  From  Seeds- 
men, Nurserymen,  Ironmongers. — Sole  Manufacturers, 
MoDonoALL  BEOS.,  Ltd.,  Port  Street,  Manchester.  Estab- 
lished 1845. 

"  KATAKILLA "     destroys      insect    pests, 

caterpillars,  green  fly,  etc. ;  non-poisonous  ;  a  perfect  garden 
Insecticide  ;  cartons  to  make  ten  galls.,  2/- ;  cartons  to  make 
60  galls.,  6/- ;  from  nurserymen,  seedsmen,  and  Ironmongers. 
— Sole  Manufacturers,  McDouQAiL  Bkos.,  Ltd.,  Port 
Street   Manchester.    Estd.  1845. 


SEWAGE      DISPOSAL      FOR      COUNTRY 

HOUSES. — No  emptying  of  cesspools;  a  perfect  fertilizer; 
no  solids ;  no  open  filters ;  perfectly  automatic ;  everything 
underground.  State  particulars.  —  WILLIAM  BBACTIB,  8, 
Lower  Grosvenor  Place,  Westminster. 


PRACTICAL     CAVY  -  KEEPING,     with    a 

chapter  on  the  profitable  breeding  of  Fancy  Mice,  by  J.  T. 
Bird,  9d.  net,  by  post  lid. — Published  at  the  Oflices  of 
"  Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  2. 

ROCK  —  HERBACEOUS  —  PRIMROSES, 

double  and  single,  etc.;  advice  given  on  remodelling  of 
gardens,  and  lists. — HOFKins,  Mere,  Shepperton. 


RABBIT-KEEPING.— A    practical    booklet 

on  the  best  and  most  profitable  methods  of  Rabbit-Keeping 
tor  all  Garden  Owners  in  Town  or  Country.  By  C.  J.  Davies. 
2nd  impression.  9d.  net,  by  post  lid. — Published  at  the 
Offices  of  "  Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


HEATING     APPARATUS     FOR     GREEN- 

houses,  vineries,  etc.,  supplied  with  various  arrangementfl 
of  pipes.  Vanguard,  conical,  sectional,  saddle  and  coU 
boilers.  Pipes,  fitting",  etc.  Illustrated  List  i  free. — THOS. 
jEAVONS,  Silver  Street  Works,  Brierley  Hill. 


KING'S      ACRE        STRAWBERRIES.     — 

Complete  list  of  the  best  varieties,  with  cultural  instruc- 
tions, post  free.  Also  up-to-date,  alphabetically  arranged 
rose  list,  with  special  value  in  collections. — King's  Acre 
Nurseries,  Ltd.,  Hereford. 


IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING  for  gardens, 

tree  guards,  gates,  arches,  espaliers,  rose  stakes,  and  orna- 
mental garden  Iron  and  wire  work  of  every  description.  Send 
tor  Illustrated  catalogue.  Also  keimel  railing  and  ponltr? 
fencing.  Ask  for  separate  Usta. — BouLTON  &  Paul,  Ltd., 
Manufacturers,  Norwich. 


ROCK     GARDEN     PLANTS.  — Where 

and  in  Wliat  Soils  to  Plant  Them.  A  useful  guide  to 
garden  lovers,  with  catalogue,  43  pages,  post  free. — 
G.  B.  Phipps,  Alpine  Nursery,  Barnham,  Bognor. 


RIVERS'  FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  VINES, 

Figs,  Oranges  and  Orchard  House  trees  are  of  first-clasa 
quality,  and  a  large  and  select  stock  la  always  on  view. 
Inspection  Invited.  Price  list  post  free  on  application. — 
Thob.  arvERB  &  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbrldgeworth,  Herts. 


WM.   DUNCAN   TUCKER  &  SONS,  LTD., 

Lawrence  Boad,  South  Tottenham,  N.  15. — Conservatories, 
Winter  Gardens,  Vhierlea.  Peach  Houses,  Portable  Bulld- 
Insp,  etc. 


BARGAINS    IN    DAFFODILS.— Again   this 

year  wc  have  some  exceptional  Bargain  Lots  to  offer  from 
our  healthy  stock  ;  both  varieties  in  commerce,  and  new 
seedlings  of  our  own.  Those  must  all  be  cleared,  as  we  require 
the  room,  consequently  we  have  listed  all  tliese  Lots  at  low 
figures.  Delivery  in  July  and  August,  Our  entire  collection 
is  in  perfect  health.  Write  for  our  Daffodil  Bargain  Lists. — 
HERrERT  Ckapm.vx,  Ltp..  Rotlierside  Gardens,  Rye,  Sussex. 


LAXTONS  STRAWBERRIES.— Pot  Plants 

and  Runners  of  all  the  best  new  varieties,  and  the  old 
favourites  can  now  be  booked  for  early  delivery.  Catalogues 
gratis  on  application. — Laxtos  Brothers,  Bedford. 


OF    5,000   PLANTS    NOT    ONE    BOLTED ! 

(See  Testimonial    below  from  Mr.   Parkins). 

SUTTON'S  SPRING  CABBAGE. 

Tlu  best  varieties  to  .«ow  during  the  early  part  of  August. 

SUTTON'S  HARBINGER  CABBAGE. 

The  earliest  cabbage  for  Spring  cutting;  per  packet  1/- 
and  1/6. — "I  have  never  grown  such  lovely  cabbages  as  I 
have  this  Spring  from  your  Harbinger  seed.  Of  6,000 
plants  not  one  bolted.  I  can  strongly  recommend 
Harbinger  as  the  finest  cabbage  in  cultivation  for  Autumn 
sowing."' — Mr.  J.  Parkins,  North  Hill. 

SUTTON'S  FLOWER  OF  SPRING  CABBAGE 

has  won  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  reliable  cabbage 
for  the  general  Spring  crop);  per  packet  1/-  and  1/6;  per 
ounce  1/9. — "  I  have  had  a  wonderful  crop  of  early  cabbage 
from  Sutton's  Flower  of  Spring  and  Sutton's  Harbinger, 
and  out  of  25,000  plants  not  a  dozen  bolted." — Mr.  JAMES 
Gibson,  Welbeck  Gardens. 

"  I  have  grown  your  Flower  of  Spring  Cabbage  for 
twenty  years,  and  have  not  found  one  to  eaual  it." — Mr . 
K.  H.  Lane,  Bodmin. 

SUTTON  &  SONS,  THE  KING'S  SEEDSMEN,  READING. 

STORING    VEGETABLES    AND    FRUITS: 

with  chapters  on  "  Dr\'ing  in  the  Oven  and  by  the  Kitchen 
Fire."  By  Herbert  Cowley  (Editor  of  The  Garden).  9d. 
net,  by  post  lid. — Published  at  the  Offices  of  "  COUNTRY 
Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


NOW   IS   THE   TIME  TO    ORDER 

KEL WAY'S  Celebrated  Hardy  Border  Plants 

and  Hybrid  Gladioli.  Pieonies,  Delphiniums,  Pyrethrums, 
Phloxes,  Irises,  Lupins,  etc.,  many  of  which  can  still  be 
planted:  others  will  be  sent  at  the  proper  time  for  planting. 
As  our  stocks  have  been  considerably  depleted  by  the  un- 
precedented rush  of  this  season,  we  .sliall  be  glad  to  receive 
early  orders,  so  that  our  many  customers  may  not  be  dis- 
appointed.— Write  now  for  Price  Lists  to  the  Retail  Plant 
Dept.,  Kelway  iS  Son,  the  Royal  Horticulturists,  Langport 
Somerset. 


DOBBIE    &    CO.,     ROYAL    SEEDSMEN, 

Edhiburgh,  wlU  send  a  copy  of  their  1920  Catalogue  aod 
Guide  to  (hardening  free,  if  this  Paper  Is  mentloaed. 


CANARY     KEEPING.  — A    practical 

booklet,  full  of  sound  advice  and  helpful  hints  on  breeding, 
rearing,  exhibiting,  etc.,  is  published  at  the  Offices  of 
"  Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C.  2.    Price  9d.  net ;   by  post  lid. 


SOW  NOW BATH'S  EMPRESS  PANSIES, 

as  grown  for  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Frogmore ;  the 
richest  and  largest  flowering  strain  of  Pansies  extant. 
Per  packet,  2/6  and  1/6,  post  free,  for  cash  with  order. — 
R.  H.  BATH,  Ltd.  (Dept.  E.),  The  Floral  Farms.  Wisbech. 


FOR   SALE,    46    Vols,    of  "The   Garden" 

(being  Vols.  I.  to  XLVI.-1872  to  ISill  complete),  in  original 
bindings,  and  in  excellent  condition.  Offers  invited. — 
"  Box  4,"  The  Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C.  2.  

FRUIT    GROWING    FOR     BEGINNERS 

By  F.  W.  Hahvet.  140  pages.  40  Illustrations.  1/3  net ; 
cloth  1/11  net ;  postage  4d.  extra. — Published  at  the  Offices 
of  "  Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden.  W.C.  2. 

JAMES  GRAY,  LTD.,  Builder  of  Conser- 
vatories, Greenhouses,  etc.,  and  Heating  Engineers,  Danvers 
Street,  (Jhelsea,  London ,  S.W.  3.  Wire ;  Gray,  Kensington  90. 
Telephone :  Kensington  90. 

SPORT,       FARMING,        GARDENING.  — 

Partnership  required  in  any  sound,  established,  outdoor  con- 
cern.—Full  particulars,  "  Cantab  Box  2,"  c/o  The  Garden 
Offices,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


BIRDS'   BATHS,  GARDEN    VASES,   SUN 

DIALS,  NESTING  BOXES.  Catalogue  (No.  i)  tm.— 
Mooetoti,  6,  Thornton  Avenue,  Chlswiok. 

BEE  -  KEEPING,       by       W,       Herrod- 

Hempsall,  F.B.S.  (Editor  of  The  British  See  Journal).  9d 
net,  by  post  lid. — Published  at  the  Offices  of  "  COUNTRY 
Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 
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Pearson  s    "Feliabk 


THE  LOWDHAM STRAIN  OF 
GIANT  LEEDSII.  DAFFO- 
DILS.  Some  years  ago  we  made 
a  very  happy  cross  between^  Vars. 
Mnie.  de  Graafj  and  Minnie 
Hume,  which  gave  a  large  pro- 
portion of  really  beautiful  varieties. 
Many  were  selected  for  trial,  and 
a  few  proved  really  good, reliable 
plants.  Of  these  we  now  have  fine 
stocks,  and  are  able  to  offer  at  very 
reasonable  rates.  All  are  VERY 
STRONG  GROWERS,  and  very 
floriferous;  they  have  undoubtedly 
been  surpassed  by  later  raised 
seedlings,  but  there  is  nothing  on 
the  market  at  an  equally  low  price 
to  equal  them. 

CAPELLA. — A  very  pretty  and 
neatly  formed  flower,  cup  (or 
trumpet)  long  and  prettily  frilled, 
very  pale  yellow  fading  to  white. 
Perianth,  well  formed,  pure  white, 
■716  per  doz.,  Sd.  each. 

HON.  MRS.  FRANCKLIN.— 
A  flower  of  fattltless  form,  seg- 
ments pure  white,  flat  and  imbri- 
cated, cup  long  and  regular, 
slightly  reflexed  at  brim, plant  tall 
and  vigorous ;  rather  late;  A.  M. 
Truro  1909.  2/-  each,  21/-  doz. 
LOUISE  L.LINLON.—A  flower 
of  fine  form  and  great  lasting 
quality.  Segments  pure  white, 
well  rounded  and  overlapping,  cup 
long,  deep  yellow,  prettily  crinkled 
at  the  brim.  Plant  very  vigor  oris 
and  free.  Mid-season.  If6each, 
15/-  doz. 

LOWDHAM  BEAUTY.— Seg- 
ments pure  white,  broad  and 
imbricated.  The  cup  is  wide  and 
deep,  elegantly  crinkled  at  the 
edge,  palest  yellow  on  opening, 
passing  to  white  with  age.  It  has 
a  long  stalk  and  very  long  and 
vigorous  foliage.  A.M.  Mid. 
Daff.  So.,  1909/  rather  early. 
2/6  each,  6  for  12/6. 

VEGA . — A  very  refitted  and 
beautiful  flower.  Segments  white 
pointed  and  rather  incurved,  cup 
large  and  well  proportioned,  lemon 
yellow  passing  to  white,  very  long 
stalk,  plant  vigorous  and  ex- 
tremely free.  Two  year  old  beds 
of  it  in  our  nurseries  are  often  a 
perfect  mass  of  bloom.  Earlv. 
JO/6  doz.,.  Ij-  each. 

NORAH  PEARSON.— A  very 
firm,  well  set  up  flower  of  great 
lasting  quality.  Cup  deep  canary 
yellow,  and  does  not  go  white  with 
age.  A  very  vigorous  and  free 
flowering  variety  and  quite  dis- 
tinct. A.M.  Mid.  Daff  So., 
1913.  Later  than  the  varieties 
described  above.  10/6  doz.,\f-  each. 

J.  R.  Pearson  &•  Sons,  Ltd., 
Estab.  1782.        Lowdham,  Notts. 


WOLVERHAMPTON 
GREAT     FLORAL     FETE 

July  14th  &  15th,  1920 

Next  Week 


ALL    TOMATO    GROWERS 


SHOULD    USE 


PRENTICE'S 


RENOWNED 


'TOMORITE' 

(The  Wonderful   Fertilizer  for  Tomatoes.) 

It   gives    marvellous    results 

and  is  used  by  all  the 

leading  Growers. 

Sold    by    all   Seodsntmn,    Florists, 
Nurserymen,    etcm 

Sole  Manufacturers — 

PRENTICE  BROTHERS, 

LTD., 

Chemical  Works, 

STOWMARKET. 


DEFY  THE  BIRDS,  ROTLESS  TANNED  NETTING 

IN  LIGHT,  MEDIDM  AND   HEAVT,    SMAIL  MESH. 
50X1,7/-,  9/6,   13/-;    50X2,14'-,   19/-,  26/-:    60x3,21/-, 
28/6.39/-:    50x4,  28'-.  38/-,  52/-:    25  X  8,  28/-,  38/-,  52/-. 
carriagepaid.     As  supi  lied  by  us  tothe  Koyal  Cirdens.     We 
only  supply  our  well  k.iowu  qualities.    Any  length  supplied. 

E.  B.  HAWTHORN,  Ud ,  Dept:  E.,  SHREWSBURY 


THEY  ARE  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

ALL     HAND     MADE. 

ARTISTIC  FERN  PANS 
AND     BULB      BOWLS. 

state  Quantitifs   and  sizes  required,  and  have 
"Carriage  Paid  "  quotation,   or  vrite  tor  Price 

List— FREE 
RICHARD    SANKEY    &   SON,    LTD. 
Royal  Potteries,  Bulwell,  Nottingham 


JUNE  FLOWERING  IRISES 

COLLECTION  No.  1,  offered  below,  includes  some  of  the  finest  large- 
fiozcered  recent  introductions  and  is  strongly  recommended. 


Alcazar — Mauve  and  purple. 

Ambassadeup— Red-violet,  a  grand  new- 
variety. 

Crepuscule — Rich  violet-blue  self. 

Dejazet — Bronze  and  violet-red. 

Eldorado — Yellow  and  Bronze. 

Goldcpest — Bright  violet-blue  self. 

One  strong  plant  of  each  of  the  above  for  32/-. 


Hep  Majesty — Bright  deep  lilac-rose. 

Magnifica — New.      Light  violet  and  red- 
violet. 

MonsignoP — Pale  violet  and  deep  purple. 

Opiflamme — Bright  blue  and  purple. 

Parisiana — White  shaded  lilac. 

Ppospep  Laugiep — Copper  and  crimson. 

Three  plants  of  each  for  £4    10    0. 


COLLECTION  No. 
varieties  for  18/-. 


24  strong  plants  in  twenty-four  distinct  leading 
Half  Collection  for  9/6. 


Carriage  Paid  and  Packing  Free  for  cash  with  order. 


Catalogue  Post  Free  on  request. 


G.  G.  WHITELEGG  &  CO.,  The  Nurseries,  CH1SLEHURST,  KENT. 
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NEW    ROSES    AT    THE    NATIONAL    ROSE    SOCIETY'S    SHOW 


GOLD     MEDAL     ROSES. 

Mrs.  John  K.  Allan  (H.T.).— The  colour  is 
rich  pink,  the  blooms  long  and  superbly  formed, 
the  petal  quality  excellent.  The  variety  has  a 
pronounced  Tea  perfume.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
Hugh  Dickson  and  Sons. 

Princess  Victoria  (H.T.). — A  variety  of  remark- 
able petal  texture  and  quality,  the  colour  is 
carmine  with  orange  suffusion  and  lightly  coloured 
orange  at  the  base,  evidence  of  good  standing 
powers.  A  fragrant  and  striking  novelty,  good 
as  bush  or  for  bedding,  and  said  to  be  very  free. 
Shown  by  S.  McGredy  and  Son,  Portadown. 

The  following  ten  new  varieties  of  Roses  were 
each  granted  a 

CERTIFICATE     OF     MERIT. 

Mabel  Morse  (H.T.).— A  not  improbable  gold 
medal  Rose  in  the  near  future,  so  rich  and  decided 
is  it  in  tone.  The  colour  is  golden.  The  flowers 
shown  were  below  the  quality  usually  seen  from 
the  noted  raiser  in  the  case,  the  plants  having 
suffered  from  late  frosts.  It  was  from  Messrs. 
S.  McGredy  and  Son,  Portadown. 

Marjorie  Bulkly  (H.T.)._Our  description  of 
this  charming  novelty  will  be  brief  and  com- 
parative. At  sight  it 
appealed  to  us  as  a 
glorified  or  much  im- 
proved  Lady  Pirrie,  and 
for  such  a  Rose  there  is 
without  doubt  abundant 
room. 

J.  G.  Glassford  (H.T.). 

—  Good  form  and  a 
pleasing  fragrance  ac- 
companies this  novelty, 
together  with  size.  The 
colour  is  light  crimson 
scarlet.  These  two  were 
from  Messrs.  Hugh 
Dickson  and  Sons, 
Belfast. 

Vanity  (Hybrid  Musk). 
— A  single  or  slightly 
semi-double  variety  of 
bright  rose  colour  which, 
in  the  mass  as  shown, 
was  singularly  beautiful 
and  attractive.  It 
came  from  the  Re\ . 
J.  H.  Pember  t  o  n. 
Havering  -  atte  -  Bower, 
Romford. 

Lady  Maureen  Stewart 

(H.T.).  — ■  A  handsome 
and  shapely  variety 
of    rich    crimson   colotir, 


strongly  recommended  for  bedding  purposes  and 
general  garden  decoration. 

Betty  Uprichard  (H.T.).— This  is  one  of  those 
remarkable  colour  combinations  that  we  now 
get  in  new  Roses,  and  that  will  be  responsible 
for  even  more  remarkable  things  in  the  not  distant 
future.  It  is  of  salmon  and  flame  shades  and 
most  effective. 

Captain  Kilbee  Stuart  (H.T). — A  fine  crimson 
self,  the  large,  spreading,  shell-formed  petals  of 
high  quality.  Very  good  in  form  and  full  of 
promise,  as  the  growing  plants  indicated. 

Lady  Inchiquin  (H.T.). — Also  a  self,  of  light 
scarlet,  bordering  on  cerise  scarlet.  The  plant 
is  vigorous  and  of  good  report.  These  four 
novelties  were  from  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and 
Sons,  Hawlmark,  Belfast. 

Tim  Page  (Pernetiana). — A  rich  butter-yellow 
self,  as  full  of  promise  as  of  the  coloiu-  named. 
Characterised  by  broad,  handsome,  dark  green 
lustrous  foliage,  and  producing  spiny,  vigorous 
growths  typical  of  its  set.  It  gives  big  clusters 
of  flowers  on  the  stronger  stems,  and,  judged  by 
the  plants  shown,  is  admirably  suited  for  bedding 
purposes.     It  was  raised    by  Mr.   Courtney   Page 


the  well  known  secretary  of  the  National  Rose 
Society. 

Koster's  Orleans. — A  dwarf  Polyantha  variety, 
the  less  than  foot-high  plants  crowded  with 
crimson  scarlet  flowers.  These  two  novelties 
were  shown  by  Mr.  Walter  Easlea,  Eastwood, 
Leigh-on-Sea. 

There  were  no  entries  for  the  Cory  Cup. 


PRINCESS 


VICTORIA.  MRS. 

TwD    new  Gold  Medal  Roses. 


JOHN 


The    Calitornian     Horse-Chestnut.— .-Esculus 

californica  is  a  large  bush  or  small  spreading 
tree  flowering  from  Jime  to  August.  It  has  rather 
small  dark  green  leaves  and  cylindrical  inflores- 
cences of  white  flowers.  Fruits  ripen  in  this 
country,  providing  a  ready  means  of  increase.' 
A  native  of  California,  .lEsculus  californica  was 
first  introduced  to  Britain  by  Lobb  about  1850. 
Late  Brooms. — The  late-flowering  variety  of 
the  common  Broom  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the 
slrrubbery,  wild  gnrden  or  open  woodland,  for  it 
carries  on  the  colour  and  fragrance  of  the  type 
up  to  the  end  of  July.  This  form  was  raised, 
I  believe,  by  Mr.  T.  &ii.ith,  of  NewTy,  and  I  have 
noticed  tliat  the  plants  are  a  good  deal  more  leafy 
than  the  common  type, 
that  they  are  extra- 
ordinarily vigorous  and 
much  inclined  to  assmne 
a  graceful  weeping 
habit.  Some  of  them 
will  appear  with  the 
crimson-maroon  tints 
of  C.  andreanus.  Late 
Brooms  are  easily 
raised  from  seed  and 
will  attain  the  flowering 
stage  in  three  years  at 
most.— A.  T.  J. 

Flowers  at  Kew.  — 
The  Roses  near  the 
Palm  House  at  Kew  are 
now  in  full  flower,  and 
in  spite  of  green  fly  and 
the  weather  that  we 
have  experienced  during 
the  past  few  months, 
they  are  looking  well, 
though  not  up  to  their 
usual  standard.  Near 
by  Lilium  longiflorum  is 
flowering  and,  backed 
by  a  hedge,  shows  up 
very     well.  The 

Rock   Roses    (Cistus) 
K.    ALLAN.  are    also    at     their 

best,     and     are     greatly 
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sought  after  by  bees.  The  Rambler  Roses  also 
look  very  fine,  especially  American  Pillar,  which, 
trained  either  on  a  wall  or  pergola,  is  very  effective. 
The  Californian  Chestnut  (^sculus  californica 
is  now  at  its  best  at  Kew. 

Zenobia  speciosa. — This  very  beautiful 
American  slirub,  illustrated  on  the  front  cover 
of  this  issue,  is  still  comparatively  rare  in  garders, 
and  although  introduced  into  this  country  in  the 
year  1801  under  the  name  of  Andromeda  cassire- 
folia  (a  name  by  which  it  is  still  often  called) 
it  has  yet  to  receive  the  appreciation  whicli  is 
due  to  so  fine  a  plant.  The  usual  height  of  the 
bush  is  some  3  feet  or  4  feet,  and  the  flowers  are 
borne  at  the  ends  of  the  previous  season's  growth. 
The  individual  flowers  are  pure  white,  bell  shapec', 
and  from  one-third  of  an  inch  to  half  an  inch 
across,  usually  in  clusters  of  three  to  five.  The 
raceme  itself  is  from  5  inches  to  7  inches  long, 
and  the  general  appearance  is  remarkably  like  a 
much  enlarged  spray  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  ;  in 
fact,  it  is  called  by  many  the  Lily  of  the  Valley 
bush.  To  grow  the  plant  successfully  it  is  very 
desirable  that  it  be  planted  in  a  soil  of  a  similar 
nature  to  that  required  by  Rhodo- 
dendrons, that  is,  containing 
peat  or  decayed  leaves.  It 
grown  with  or  near  American 
plants  the  period  of  flowerinf; 
in  this  group  is  considerably 
lengthened,  as  Zenobia  speciosa 
usually  flowers  quite  late  in 
June  or  early  July.  As  a  pot 
plant  it  is  also  desirable,  as  the 
flowers  are  even  larger  and 
purer  in  colour  than  when 
grown  out  of  doors.  Potted  in 
the  autumn  fine  effects  can  be. 
obtained  in   the  following  spring 


CORRESPONDENCE 

(The    Editor    is    not    responsible  for   the   opinions 
expressed   by  correspondents.) 


WHITE    HAWTHORN    AND     SUPER 
STITION. 

TN  your  issue  of  June  12,  page  297,  "  Hortulanus" 
remarks  upon  the  white  Hawthorn  being  left 
alone  by  "  rusticating  townsfolk,"  although 
Laburnum  and  Bluebells  were  ravaged  by  these 
folks,  who,  he  presumes,  evidently  most  appreciate 
colour  and  brightness.  Is  not  this  immunity 
(more  or  less)  of  the  white  Hawthorn  from  depre- 
dation due  to  superstition  ?  When  I  was  a  lad, 
if  I  came  home  with  a  tew  sprigs  of  "  May " 
blossom,  it  was  not  allowed  to  remain  in  the  house, 
but  was  put  in  a  jar  of  water  in  the  garden.  Even 
a  buttonhole  of  it  was  disapproved  of.  I  have 
heard  in  other  directions,  too,  of  it  being  unlucky 
to  have  the  Hawthorn  blossom  in  the  house. 
From  what  I  can  gather,  it  would  appear  that  in 
quite  early  times  the  Hawthorn  bough  decorated 
all  homes  in  Entjland  on  iVIav   Dav,   and  in  raT:e 


EDITOR'S 
TABLE 


Magnolia  Watsoni.— Mr.  j.  c 

All  grove,     Slough,   sends   blooms 
of     this     ricUy    fragrant     June- 
flowering    Magnolia.       It    is    an 
attractive  shrub  at  midsummer. 
First   broughtyto  the    notice    of 
European    horticulturists    at   the 
Paris  Exhibition   of  1889,  it  is  a 
well  known  species  in  Japan,  but 
the   suggestion    has    been    put    forward    that    the 
native  habitat  is  Corea.    Specimens  in  this  country 
already  exceed  20  feet  in  height.     The  leaves  are 
obovate   up   to   8   inches   or   9   inches  long.     The 
flowers,  which  are  powerfully  fragrant,  are  white, 
cup  shaped   at   first,   opening   to  about    6   inches 
across,  and  showing  a  large  and  attractive  central 
mass  of  crimson  stamens. 


FORTHCOMING   EVENTS. 

July  12. — United  Horticultural  Benefit  and 
Provident  Society's  Committee  Meeting,  Bath 
Gardeners'  Society's  Meeting. 

July  13.' — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Fort- 
nightly Meeting,  in  conjunction  with  which  will 
be  held  the  British  Carnation  Society's  Meeting. 
Lecture  at  3  p.m.  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Rendle,  F.R.S., 
on  "  Plants  of  Interest  in  the  Day's  Exhibition." 

July  14. — Wolverhampton  Great  Floral  Fete 
(two  days).  East  Anglian  Horticultural  Society's 
Meeting. 

July  17. — lUogan  Gardening  Society's  Annual 
Exhibition. 


MAGNOLIA     WATSONI. 

recent  times  the  doorways  in  Athens  were  so 
embowered.  But  in  Reformation  days  the  custom 
was  severely  discountenanced,  being  denounced 
as  an  evil  relic  of  heathen  rites  paid  to  I'lora  in 
the  spring  time  of  still  earlier  years.  The  reformers 
having  thus  placed  a  ban  on  the  fragrant  blossom, 
a  superstition  would  soon  arise  implicating  any 
offender  in  dire  calamities.  Nowadays  it  is  not 
often  possible  to  fall  into  sin  by  decking  doorways 
with  May  blossom  on  the  first  of  May  ;  but  under 
the  old  calendar  May  Day  would  be  twelve  days 
later  than  now,  so  that  there  would  have  been 
ample  supplies  of  Hawthorn  bloom  for  May  Day 
revellers. — A.  Rowl.\nd   L.^ke,  Weitrliff-on-Sjn. 

HEDGES. 

TN  view  of  an  excellent  article  which  recently 
appeared  in  The  Garden  upon  the  subject 
of  hedges,  further  notes  for  the  purpose  of  adding 
to  means  of  reference  arc  likely  to  be  useful. 
Here  I  notice  that  Laurustinus  makes  an  excellent 
hedge,  and  it  is  not  so  tender  as  to  prevent  its 
use  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Euonynnis 
japonicus   is   another   good   subject,    and    its   we 


by  the  seaside  is  not  at  all  rnroraraon.  On 
Sir  George  Holford's  estate,  planted  by  Mr. 
Chapman,  is  an  excellent  hedge  of  small-leaved 
Portugal  Laurel,  and  it  appears  to  be  a  very 
good  hit.  Why  it  is  that  common  Laurel  should 
be  so  frequently  used  and  never  the  ordinary 
Portugal  Lam-el  is  not  easy  to  understand. 
Portugal  Laurel  here,  which  I  find  occasionally 
clipped,  if  not  actually  forming  a  hedge,  appears 
to  be  much  the  better  subject  of  the  two,  since  it 
clips  well,  is  more  twiggy,  less  robust  in  growth, 
and  the  leaves  perhaps  are  smaller.  The  small- 
leaved  Portugal  Laurel  is  no  doubt  an  improve- 
ment upon  both  these  Laurels.  An  example 
of  the  worst  possible  subject,  in  common  vogue, 
I  find  here  in  the  C.  Lambertiana  form  of 
Cupressus  macrocarpa.  It  is  selected  no  doubt 
because  of  its  rapid  growth  and  attractive  bright 
green  colour.  Certainly  it  can  be  beautiful  when 
at  its  best,  but  of  all  subjects  ever  used  for  a  hedge 
nothing  clips  so  badly,  so  that  after  a  few  years 
there  is  the  ghastly  result  of  dead  patches,  whole 
sides  of  a  hedge  almost  entirely  dead,  and  some- 
times there  may  be  a  dead  individual  tree.  If 
a  coniferous  hedge  must  be  used, 
there  is  nothing  better  than 
Thuya  gigantea  (T.  Lobbi,  of 
nurseries).  It  clips  well  and  grows 
rapidly,  so  that  it  has  been  found 
worth  while  to  remove  Yew  and 
plant  this  in  its  place.  A  draw- 
back I  have  found,  however,  after 
some  years,  is  that  it  tends  to  get 
hollow  below,  but  this  perhaps 
may  be  avoided  by  proper  atten- 
tion  given  in  time. — R.  Irwin 
Lynch,  V.M.H.,  Torquay. 

EXOTIC    WEEDS. 

TV/TANY  others  will  have  read 
with  much  interest  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell's  article  under 
the  above  title.  May  I  add  one 
or  two  others  to  his  plants 
which  should  either  be  totally 
excluded  or  planted  where  they 
cannot  give  trouble  by  becoming 
menaces  to  other  flowers  ? 
Of  the  Poppies  one  of  the 
worst,  and  far  more  trouble- 
some than  Papaver  nudicaule  is 
that  pleasing,  but  obtrusive  one. 
P.  rupifragum,  and  its  several 
forms.  It  seeds  by  the  thousand 
and  is  almost  as  difficult  to  kill 
as  Meconopsis  cambrica — which 
is  saying  a  good  deal !  P.  pilosum,  very  fine  in 
its  way,  and  a  plant  I  should  not  like  to  be  without, 
is  an  inveterate  seeder  and  calls  for  diligent  weeding 
out  of  the  young  seedlings.  It  also  is  difficult  to 
eradicate  when  it  has  once  secm'ed  a  hold,  and  old 
plants  can  stand  a  good  deal  of  cutting  down  and 
attempted  destruction  of  the  roots  without 
succumbing.  Most  of  the  Garlics  are  "  pestilent 
fellows,"  but  some  of  them  are  so  pretty  that  one 
is  disposed  to  retain  them  in  limited  numbers. 
Rather  curiously.  Campanula  lactiflora  has  always 
troubled  me  less  than  some  of  its  sister-flowers, 
although  I  know  what  a  beautiful  pest  it  becomes 
in  some  gardens.  I  suppose  we  may  include 
C.  persicifolia  among  the  "  exotics,"  seeing  that 
it  is  said  to  be  only  naturalised  in  this  country. 
At  any  rate,  beautiful  and  indispensable  as  it  is, 
it  means  weeding  out  many  hundreds  of  seedlings 
with  me.  Some  of  our  native  Campanulas  which 
are  to  be  found  in  nursery  catalogues  are  even 
more  troublesome,  and,  as  an  aside,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  mention  C.  glomerata,  C.  latifolia, 
C.  Trachelium  and  C.  rapunculoides  as  among 
the  worst.  Happily,  the  dwarf  Bellflowers  are 
not  usually  troublesome,  though  in  a  few  gardens 
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the  rharming  little  C.  pusilla  has  been  a  little  too 

spreading.     As    for    the    Michaelmas    Daisies,    so 

luany    of    them   are    bad    spreaders    and   seeders 

that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  were  some  specialist 

to  give  us  a  list  of  the  non-spreaders.     I  would 

not  exclude  the  others,  but  mention  them  as  a 

hint  to  others  to  keep  them  in  bounds.    Cerastiums 

become  troublesome   in  many  places,  spreading  so 

freely  under  the  ground  that  they  will  soon  take 

possession   of  a  rock   garden   or   stone   edging   if 

not    severely    checked.     Of    the    Oiuotheras    the 

most  troublesome  is  CE.  biennis,  but  this  is  more 

easily  kept   in  check   than  many   things,   as  the 

seedlings  arc  not  so  deep-rooted  as  to  be  difficult 

to  pull  up,  and  I  have  succeeded  in  disposing  of 

it  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  plants  I  retain 

annually  for    the   sake   of  the  big 

blooms  which  look  so  well   in   the 

evening    hours.      But     one    might 

continue     too    long     in     speaking 

of   the   plants  which   require    care 

to   prevent    them    from    becoming 

weeds,   and    this    tale   must    draw 

to   a   close.     I  should  like  to  add, 

however,     that     I     am     sorry    to 

say     that      Erigeron     mucronatus 

does    not    live    long     enough   here 

to  hold   its   own,   apart  from  ever 

becoming   a   weed.      I   know  what 

a   pretty   pest    it    is    at  Monreith, 

but     with     me     a    severe     winter 

kills  all  the  plants.     More,  perhaps 

may  be    said    again. — S.     .-Vrnott. 

Dumfria. 

CINERARIAS. 

AM  A  T  E  U  R  S  who  like  free- 
growing  Cinerarias  should 
obtain  seed  of  the  hybrid  strains 
oaered  by  several  French  seeds- 
men. They  are  an  improvement 
on  the  multiflora  strain  and. 
having  a  mixtm*e  of  aurita  or 
populifolia  in  their  breeding,  are 
perermial ;  can  be  cut  down  and 
then  pulled  to  pieces  in  August 
instead  of  having  always  to  be 
raised  from  seed.  They  are  hardy 
and  very  pretty. — E.  H.  Wood.^ll. 

SCHIZANTHUS   BADGER'S 
STRAIN. 

{^  REAT  advances  have  been 
made  in  the  development  of 
the  Schizanthus  since  S.  pinnatus 
was  introduced  from  Chili  in  1822. 
.\  very  considerable  advance  was 
made  upon  the  pioneer  species 
when  S.  Grahami  was  introduced 
in  1831,  which  species  was  consider- 
ably improved  upon  when  S.  G. 
retusus  appeared,  a  variety  well 
worth  growing  yet,  having  a  distinctive  character 
of  its  own.  It  is  hardly  a  generation  ago,  however, 
since  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the 
Butterfly  or  Fringe  Flower  was  taken  up  seriously 
and  since  then  there  has  been  much  improvement 
in  the  habit  of  the  plant,  as  well  as  in  the  size 
and  colour  of  its  flowers.  Various  leading  firms 
have  their  own  strains,  each  vieing  with  the  other 
in  point  of  excellence.  As  far  as  my  observation 
has  gone,  however.  Badger's  Strain  as  it  stands 
to-day  leads  the  way,  especially  in  regard  to  size 
of  bloom.  Mr.  Sword,  The  Gardens,  Inveralmond, 
Cramond  Bridge,  Midlothian,  a  keen  and  capable 
cultivator,  has  at  present  a  batch  of  this  strain 
in  fine  feather.  The  plants  average  2  feet  in 
diameter  and  are  a  mass  of  bloom,  the  individual 


flowers  averaging  it  inches  by  ij  inches.  The 
flowers  have  a  wide  range  of  colour  and  are  all 
of  exquisite  beauty.  When  my  attention  was 
first  directed  to  Badger's  Strain  I  wondered  who 
the  Badger  might  be.  I  have  now  unearthed  him, 
but  as  I  have  no  authority  to  reveal  his  identity, 
I  can  only  venture  to  say  that  he  is  a  respected 
member  of  the  medical  faculty  North  of  the 
Tweed,  and  that  both  he  and  Mr.  Sword  are 
engaged  in  the  further  improvement  of  Badger's 
Strain. — Charles  Comfort. 

ASTER    PORTERI. 

"pRO.M  comparative  experience  one  is  interested 

in  a  remark  by  Mr.   Reginald  Farrcr  in  his 

mapium    opus    "  The     English     Rock     Garden  " 


ABUTILON     VITIFOLIUM. 

(page  130).  He  says  that  it  (Aster  Porteri)  "  should 
have  well  drained,  light  dryish  soil,  lest  it  depart 
from  heavier  ground  in  winter,  as  its  habit  some- 
times is."  Otherwise  that  writer  says  it  is  hardy. 
This  habit  of  dying  off  is  not  uncommon  in  our 
climate  with  plants  from  Colorado,  whence  this 
Starwort  comes,  and  I  think  it  is  as  much  due 
to  wet  winters,  combined  with  the  attacks  of 
slugs,  as  to  heavy  soil.  The  present  writer  grew 
it  on  dry  soil  and  in  full  sun,  but  lost  it  diu-ing  a 
wet  season.  Its  loss  was  regretted,  as  it  was  a 
good  Starwort  (about  2  feet  high),  with  pleasing 
white  flowers.  It  is  never  likely  to  be  popular 
on  account  of  its  dislike  to  our  conditions,  but 
those  in  warm  and  dry  districts  might  do  worse 
than  try  this  plant. — S.  A. 


Abutilon   vitifolium 

By  Sir  Herbert  Ma.xwell,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  V.M.H. 

THIS  member  of  the  .Mallow  order  takes 
lauk  among  the  loveliest  of  June- 
llfjwering  shrubs,  and,  like  so  many  other 
natives  of  Chile,  grows  and  thrives 
vigorously  without  any  protection  in 
our  mild  western  districts.  It  cannot  be  reckoned 
hardy  in  the  colder  midland  counties ;  but  all 
it  asks  for  when  planted  within  the  moist 
influence  of  the  sea  is  shelter  from  violent 
wind  and  a  free  soil,  preferably  without 
lime,  though  it  is  patient  of  a  moderate- 
proportion  of  that  ingredient.  The  type  bears 
large  flowers  of  a  delicate  la\'ender 
Ijlue  ;  but  there  is  a  pure  white 
variety,  and  also  one  with  blossoms- 
of  a  disagreeable  reddish  mauve, 
which  ought  to  be  rigorously  sup- 
pressed. Where  the  climate  is  too 
harsh  to  suffer  this  plant  to  thrive 
in  the  open  border,  its  beauty 
entitles  it  to  the  shelter  of  a 
w.all ;  but  it  is  only  seen  at  its 
best  when  standing  free  from  any 
support  against  a  background  of 
conifers  or  other  dark  foliage.  In 
the  photograph  herewith  suitable 
relief  has  been  secured  from  a 
tree  of  Abies  Veitchii  behind  the 
shrub.  The  life-term  of  this 
Abutilon  is  uncertain.  Sometimes 
a  specimen  will  continue  flowering 
profusely  for  many  years,  others 
exhaust  themselves  sooner  by  the 
effort  and  die  suddenly ;  where- 
fore it  is  wise  to  have  seedlings 
in  stock,  about  which  there  is  no 
difficulty,  as  seed  is  produced  and 
ripened  in  abundance. 

-\butilon  megapotamicum,  so 
named  from  its  home  on  the  Rio 
Grande  of  Brazil,  used  to  be 
known  by  the  still  more  appro- 
priate title  of  .\.  vexillarium — the 
standard  bearer — {Bulanical  Maga- 
zine, t.  3717)  in  allusion  to  the 
brilliancy  of  its  blossoms,  which 
display  a  clear  yellow,  cup-shaped 
corolla  hanging  out  of  an  inflated 
scarlet  calyx.  There  could  scarcely 
be  a  greater  contrast  in  colour 
between  two  species  of  the  same 
genus  than  there  is  between  the 
soft  and  tender  tint  of  the  one 
and  the  flagrant  hues  of  the 
other.  I  never  look  at  \.  mega- 
potamicmn  without  recalling  the 
remark  of  a  Northumbrian  miner 
who  went  to  a  draper's  shop 
in  Newcastle  to  buy  a  neckerchief. 
The  salesman  spread  before  him 
some  elegant  patterns  in  purple  and  green. 
The  customer  brushed  them  aside,  exclaiming, 
"  Na,  na.  T  want  nane  o'  thac  gaedy  coUors  ; 
just  gie  me  plain  reid  and  yallow." 

A  megapotamicum  does  not  attain  the  stature 
of  A.  vitifolium,  nor  is  it  so  hardy,  requiring  the 
comfort  of  a  warm  wall  even  here,  where  we  are 
close  to  the  sea.  But  it  its  wants  in  that  respect 
are  attended  to,  I  know  of  no  outdoor  shrub  that 
blooms  so  continuously  or  more  profusely.  From' 
May  onward  till  December  it  is  loaded  with  blossom, 
after  which,  if  the  season  is  mild,  it  continues  to- 
put  forth  flowers  through  the  dark  days.  Mr. 
W".  J.  Bean,  in  his  admirable  volume  on  "  Trces- 
and  Shrubs,"  describes  the  leaves  of  this  species 
as    "  charmingly    blotched    aud   tessellated    with 
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bright  yellow."  That  is  not  so  witli  our  plants 
here,  nor  would  I  have  it  so  ;  for  the  sober  tint 
of  the  foliage  sets  off  the  intense  colouring  of  the 
flowers  better  thai;  any  variegated  leafage  could  do. 
I  have  not  found  A.  megapotamicum  ripen  seed 
in  the  open,  which  probably  accounts  for,  or  at 
least  contributes  to,  the  prolonged  flowering 
period  ;  but  no  plant  is  more  easily  propagated 
bv  cuttings. 


Notes    on    New    Roses    in 
my  Trial  Garden 

Severine. — A  Pornetiana  Rose  introduced  in 
1918  by  M.  Fernet  Ducher  of  Lyon.  Although 
my  trial  plants  of  this  variety  only  reached  me  for 
planting  at  the  end  of  March,  they  soon  commenced 
to  send  up  strong  shoots,  the  first  blooms  of  which 
opened  on  June  12.  It  is  decidedly  a  novelty, 
and  the  colour  quite  unique — a  light  coral  red,  and 
extremely  pretty  in  the  bud.  It  should  be  a 
magnificent  bedding  Rose,  free  flowering,  and  on 
established  plants  should  produce  a  wealth  of 
bright  blooms. 

Two  new  Hybrid  Teas  introduced  by  Mr.  Walter 
Easlea  of  Eastwood  Nursery,  Leigh-on-Sea,  have 
also  just  bloomed  in  my  trial  garden,  viz: 

Lulu. — A  very  bright  single  Rose  with  splendid 
branching  growth.  T]ie  colour  varies  from  a 
light  orange  salmon  to  pink  ;  iu  fact,  I  consider 
that,  provided  the  growth  proves  equally  strong, 
oiu"  dear  old  friend  Irish  Elegance  will  have  to 
look  to  its  laurels,  for  Lulu  will  surely  supplant 
it.  It  will  be  a  fine  bedding  Rose,  and  the  shapely 
buds  v.-ill  make  it  a  favourite  buttonh(jle  variety. 

Mrs.  Edith  Stanley. — .Although  not  so  much  of 
a  novelty,  tliis  Rose  should  prove  an  excellent 
bedding  variety.  The  growth  is  vigorous  and 
free,  with  a  good  crop  of  poiuted  blooms,  which  are 
creamy  white,  shaded  yellow,  and  all  come  well 
shaped.  Herbert  L.  Weiiern. 


Freesias  :  More  "Wait  and 
See"  than  Ever 

By    the    Rev.     Joseph    Jacob. 

*   N  0  T  H  E  R   Freesia  season  has  come  and 
^^      gone ;     before     another      commences     I 
/  %     would  like  to  record  certain  happenings 
»"-"i%    and  surmises  about   this  strangely  un- 
1  *  certain  flower.     The  outstanding  feature 

of  my  own  flowers  in  the  season  just  past  has 
been  the  weird  irregularity  of  the  blooms  in  some 
of  the  varieties.  Blue  Gem,  a  delightfully  sweet 
blue  mauve,  fairly  large,  open  flower,  which  in 
1919  had  not  a  mis-shapen  bloom,  has  had  this  last 
season  almost  more  with  four  or  five  petals  than 
with  the  normal  six.  Then,  again,  only  last 
autumn  I  wrote  to  a  correspondent  who  had  said 
that  he  had  frequently  had  symptoms  of  doubling 
in  his  flowers,  and  replied  that  I  had  very  seldom 
indeed  seen  any  in  mine.  I  was  surprised  to  find 
that  a  fine  big-flowered  variety,  a  little  after  the 
type  of  Merry  Widow,  but  with  a  cream  ground, 
had  iu  1920  in  very  nearly  every  spray  flowers 
with  petaloid  growths.  If  beauty  is  the  sole  test 
of  flower,  I  devoutly  hope  we  shall  never  get 
a  race  of  double  Freesias ;  there  are  so  very, 
very  few  flowers  that  doubling  improves  that  I 
feel  fairly  confident  that  the  Freesia  will  not  be 
one  of  them.  These  two  tendencies  are  more  or 
less  novelties  with  me — certainly  they  have  never 
been    anything    like    so    pronounced.     Then,    in 


addition,  I  have  had  the  old  familiar  breaking. 
Mr.  Dalrymple  has  told  me  he  has  the  same  trouble 
to  contend  with  ;  in  fact,  I  suppose  there  is  not 
a  grower  of  coloured  Freesias  to  whom  it  is  not, 
unfortunately,  only  too  familiar.  The  question  is, 
can  these  three  most  unwelcome  tendencies  be  in 
any  way  prevented  ?  Then,  too,  there  are  the 
dud  bulbs.  What  causes  these  ?  This  problem 
also  awaits  solution.  Can  any  reader  suggest 
either  reasons  or  remedies  for  such  sowing  of 
"Wild  Oats"  by  these  hobbledehoys?  Oh, 
for  antidotes  for  these  ills  of  the  supposed  efficacy 
of  the  famous  Venice  Treacle  ! 

If  with  regard  to  these  wayward  coloured 
beauties  our  first  attitude  has  to  be  that  of  waiting 
and  seeing  ;    our  second  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
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aphorism  "live  and  learn."     It  is  this  learning, 
or  trying  to  learn,  that  makes  their  culture  on  a 
grand    scale    at    once    extremely    irritating    and 
supremely  interesting. 
The    Future    Freesia    Flower. — The    Freesia 

has  already  amply  demonstrated  by  the  results 
obtained  that  it  is  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the 
potter  when  it  is  placed  on  the  wheel  of  human 
agency.  In  colour,  shape,  size  and  scent  it  may 
to  a  very  large  e.xtent  be  fashioned  according  to 
the   fancy   of  the   workman. 

The  Freesia  flower  is  in  a  condition  of  what 
when  I  went  to  chemistry  lectures  at  Cambridge, 
used  to  be  called  unstable  equilibrium,   and  our 


opinions  about  it  are  likewise  in  a  state  of  flux. 
It  cannot  be  otherwise.  Picking  and  choosing 
are  thus  necessary,  for  variations  come,  and  some 
must  be  taken  and  some  must  be  left.  It  has  to  be 
the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Which,  then,  are  the 
fittest  ?  Those  varieties  which,  in  their  habit 
of  growth,  and  in  the  colour,  shape  and  poise  of 
their  blooms  are  found  to  be  most  pleasing  to  the 
generality  of  flower-lovers.  Among  Freesias,  if 
we  take  one  factor — shape — only,  the  choice  is  a 
wide  one.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  more  or 
less  round,  cup-shaped,  wide,  almost  equi-petalled 
bloom,  such  as  we  get  in  Canary,  Buttercup  and 
.Apogee,  which  leans  very  much  to  a  florists'  style 
in  its  general  appearance,  and  on  the  other  there  is 
the  somewhat  narrow  petalled,  flatter  and  more 
open  type  that  is  found  in  Daddy-long-legs,  and  in 
a  very  much  less  degree  in  the  beautiful  American 
hybrid,  Purity.  Half-way  between  the  extremes 
of  Canary  and  Daddy-long-legs  we  get  a  fairly 
conventional  sort  of  flower,  as  in  Rosebud,  which, 
this  last  season,  received  an  award  of  merit.  The 
Floral  Committee  would  appear  to  favour  one  type 
as  much  as  another.  Buttercup,  Daddy-long-legs 
and  Rosebud  have  each  been  honoured.  The 
question  is,  will  it  be  always  so,  or  will  one  gradually 
forge  ahead  in  popular  favour  ?  At  present  the 
form  which  appeals  to  me  most  of  all  is  to  be 
found  in  a  variety  which  has  been  exhibited  under 
the  name  of  Blush  Beauty.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
combine  width  of  petal  with  a  flat,  well-spread- 
out  bloom,  and  if  the  experience  of  many  hundreds 
of  seedlings  is  anything  to  go  by,  I  should  say  it  is 
a  type  that  can  only  be  got  with  difficulty  and 
perseverance.  Mr.  Herbert  Chapman  had  a  flower 
named  Radiance  before  the  Committee  on 
March  33,  which,  like  my  Quakeress  of  a  fortnight 
before,  slightly  approximated  to  my  ideal,  but  it 
is  still  a  long,  long  way  to  Tipperary,  a  long,  long 
way  to  go,  before  the  perfect  is  evolved.  I  may  be 
wrong  in  thinking  that  the  Blush  Beauty  type 
will  become  the  most  popular.  Time  will  show. 
.Meanwhile,  let  Freesia  people  plod  on  and  see 
if  it  is  not  possible  to  have  a  big  Freesia  Day  in 
1021. 


WISLEY   IN   JUNE 

THE  outstanding  feature  at  Wisley  at 
the  present  time  undoubtedly  is  the  large 
group  of  Lilium  giganteum  situated  in  a 
wooded  part  of  the  gardens.  Borne  on 
massive  stems  and  ranging  from  6  feet 
to  8  feet  high,  these  fragrant  Lilies  make  a  very 
impressive  picture.  It  is  said  that  Lilium  gigan- 
teum has  never  been  so  fine  at  Wisley  as  it  is  at 
present.  Near  to  the  Giant  Lilies  is  a  very  fine 
group  of  L,  pardalinum.  The  flowers  are  bright 
orange,  spotted  with  maroon.  Tlie  Spiraeas,  too, 
are  Very  good,  especially  the  Goat's  Beard  (S. 
Aruncus),  clumps  of  which  are  to  be  seen  here  and 
there  about  the  gardens. 

On  the  borders  of  two  or  tlu-ee  small  ponds 
the  Japanese  Irises  are  flourishing,  and  the  various 
shades,  ranging  from  white  to  purple  and  blue, 
make  fine  colour  effects  by  the  waterside. 

The  Roses  near  the  main  entrance  to  the  gardens 
are  very  good  in  spite  of  the  fly  and  recent  bad 
weather.  On  the  whole  it  looks  as  though  the 
fruit  crop  at  Wisley  will  be  good  this  year.  Good 
crops  of  Gooseberries  and  Red  and  Black  Currants 
were  observed. 

Another  interesting  item  is  the  trial  of  first 
early  Peas.  Most  of  the  varieties  are  very  prolific, 
and  llie  following  awards  have  been   made: 

Awards  of  Merit. — Reading  Wonder,  from 
Messrs.  Sutton  ;  Prosperity,  from  Messrs.  Toogood  ; 
Electricity,    from    Messrs.    Cooper    Taber ;     and 
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Primo,  from  Messrs.  Watkins  and  Simpson  and 
Messrs.  Nutting. 

Highly  Commended. — Chelsea  Gem,  Little 
Marvel,  Prince  .\rthur,  Ringleader  and  Pilot 
Improved,  from  Messrs.  Sutton  ;  Little  Marvel, 
from  Messrs.  R.  Veitch ;  Superb,  from  Messrs. 
Nutting  and  Messrs.  Toogood  ;  Harbinger,  from 
Mr.  W.  G.  Holmes  ;  Skipper,  from  Messrs.  Laxton  ; 
and  Earliest  of  All  and  Aviator,  from  Messrs.  Barr. 

All  of  the  varieties  were  sown  on  March  3,  and 
judijed  on  June  11. 


THE  JAPANESE  IRISES 

GREATEST  among  the  great  Irises 
of  the  year  are  those  we  know  as 
_I.  Kaempferi,  which  in  July  practi- 
cally bring  the  Iris  season  to  a 
close — n  fitting  finale  as  it  were  to 
a  time  liclily  endowed  with  flower  wealth,  almost 
endless  variety,  and  those  wondrous 
colour  combinations  which  no  pen- 
picture  has  yet  revealed  ncr,  pro- 
bably, ever  will.  It  is  with  such  plantr, 
that  we  may  garden  to  our  heart's 
content.  Happily  for  us,  these  Irises 
are  as  hardy  as  they  are  great,  well 
suited  to  the  climatic  conditions 
obtaining  in  our  own  land.  Fascina- 
ting at  close  quarters  where  the 
observer  gets  into  touch  with  their 
unspeakable  charm  and  delicacy, 
they  are  handsome  and  of  fine  effect, 
most  of  them,  in  the  picture,  whether 
employed  alo.ie,  as  in  an  Iris  garden, 
or  associated  with  the  good  plant 
life  that  to-day  the  intelligent  may 
use  to  show  them  to  greater  advan- 
tage as  opportunities  afford. 

.■Vs  Irises  they  are  as  things 
apart,  revealing  their  best  at  the 
waterside,  mirrored  into  fuller  beauty 
by  vegetation  around,  rerairrored 
occasionally,  it  may  be,  in  the  water 
itself.  And  they  love  the  coolness 
that  obtains  there  ;  no  flowering 
subject  endows  the  waterside  with 
greater  charm  or  graces  it  more. 
Of  the  early  mistakes  that  were 
made  in  this  connection  none  was 
greater,  probably,  or  more  frequent 
than  the  assumption  that  these 
Japanese  forms  were  more  or  less 
aquatic,  that  to  have  their  feet 
constantly  in  water  was  an  essentia! 
to  success.  On  the  contrary,  in  not  a 
few  instances,  it  proved  their  undoing.  Added  to 
this  mistaken  water-loving  theory — growing  out 
of  it  as  it  were — was  the  further  erroneous  idea 
that  any  soil  would  do  for  them.  Hence  they 
were  planted  in  the  stuff  that  obtained  naturally, 
clay  of  the  worst  type,  often  enough,  which  was 
impossible  to  them,  and  with  the  water  also 
their  doom  was  sealed.  Ditches,  too,  and  like 
places  where  similar  conditions  prevailed  were 
alsoigiven  their  quota  of  these  plants,  and  all  to 
the  same  purpose.  Growing  them  largely  in  soils 
of  an  opposite  character  in  the  early  days  of  their 
coming  afforded  abundant  opportunity  for  obser- 
vation, while  the  failures  and  enquiries  from 
without — the  soil  conditions  associated  with  the 
first  named  having  been  ascertained — gave  a 
sort  of  key  to  their  chief  requirements.  In  not  a 
few  instances  failure  was  turned  into  complete 
siaccess  by  planting  in  better  soil  and  raising  the 
subject  a  foot  or  rather  less  above  high  water 
level.     Rich  soil  and  of  a  nature.in  which  the  rort 


fibres  can  ramify  freely  these  Irises  revel  in,  reach- 
ing their  highest  luxuriance  where  soil  coolness 
obtains  or  where  there  is  a  possibility  of 
the  root  fibres  touching  water.  Water  about 
their  roots  constantly  during  the  period  of 
growth  may  be  right  or  wrong— that  from 
an  artesian  source  may  be  in  entire  agreement 
with  the  plant's  needs,  while  that  of  an 
exceptional  degree  of  hardness  may  be  entirely 
opposed  to  success.  On  the  other  hand,  a  sub- 
merged condition  during  winter  usually  means 
doom.  It  is  for  the  would-be  successful  cidtivator 
to  steer  a  middle  cotirse  'twixt  these  extremes 
with  a  due  appreciation  of  what  they 
mean. 

These  Ka;-mpferi  Irises  are  great  rooters  and 
possess  enormously  voracious  appetites,  hence  richly 
manured  soils  mean  much  to  them.  Away  from 
water  and  rh"  cooling  influences  of  the  waterside 
cow-manure  in  the  lighter  classes  of  soils  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  stand-by, .  and  may  be  used  with  a 
generous  hand   to  their  benefit.     Moreover,  by  its 


"  The  Transactions  "  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society 


m. 


O  S  T  of  the  special  societies  seem  to 
liave  their  Yelar  Book  or  Annual, 
but  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  has  been  singularly  unfor- 
'  tunate  in  not  being  able  to  maintain 
with  regularity  anything  of  the  kind.  Its  first 
attempt  was  a  Year  Book  in  1895  ;  then  a  Year 
Book  in  1907.  Five  years  later  "  The  Transactions  " 
were  published  and  ran  on  for  three  issues,  and  then 
came  the  war  and  another  interval. 

We  are,  however,  pleased  to  welcome  the  recent 
issue  of  "  The  Transactions "  for  1918 — ■1919, 
especially  as  the  American  Chrysanthemum 
Society  has  not  failed  to  issue  their  "  Proceedings  " 
without  any  interruption  for  the  last  seventeen 
years,  and  the  French  Chrysanthemum  Society 
has  revived  its  journal,  "  Le  Chrysanth^me," 
which  was  suspended  for  about  five  years. 
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use  the  group  is  admitted  to  a  larger  sphere  of 
usefulness  and  enjoyment.  It  gives  the  millions 
of  amateurs  without  lake  or  pond  or  cool  or  moist 
places  their  chance. 

The  most  important  thing  I  have  to  say,  how- 
ever, is  to  strongly  advise  the  planter  to  purchase 
acclimatised  plants  from  a  reliable  British  source. 
The  risks  from  imported  plants,  often  sweated 
in  transit,  are  considerable,  the  disappointments 
accruing  therefrom  numerous.     Verb  sap. 

As  to  a  planting  season,  my  earliest  conviction, 
formed  thirty  or  more  years  ago,  that  April  was 
excellent,  is  amplified  by  the  knowledge  and 
experience  that  great  root  activity  obtains  in 
early  autumn  in  these  Irises,  and  with  August 
gone  and  much  soil  warmth  available  they  may 
then  be  planted  with  impunity  and  for  many 
weeks  on  end.  In  fine,  they  are  not  fastidious, 
needing  only  a  measure  of  intelligence  working  on 
the  lines  indicated  to  bring  about  complete 
success.  E.  H,  Jenkins. 


The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  new 
venture  is  uniform  in  size  and  style  with  former 
issues — it  runs  into  forty-four  pages  of  text,  but 
is  not  illustrated.  The  contents,  much  of  which 
was  formerly  relegated  to  the  Schedule,  contains 
a  prefatory  note  by  the  President,  Sir  Albert 
RoUit.  It  is  curious  that  he  should  state  on 
page  4  that  the  Centenary  was  commemorated 
in  London  on  November  11,  1890,  at  the  gardens 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick. 
As  a  matter  of  historic  fact  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  had  a  Centenary  celebration  at  Chiswick 
on  November  5  and  6,  1889;  while  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  held  another  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium  on  November  11,  12,  13  and  14. 
there  being  two  separate  gatherings,  the  first  of 
which  was  to  rejoice  over  the  importation  of  the 
flowvr  into  Europe,  the  other  to  celebrate  its 
introduction  into  our  own  country. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  follows  with  an  article  on  the 
propagation  of  early  Chrysanthemums,   of  which 
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a  list  is  given.  Notes  of  lectures  following  the 
business  meeting  are  also  a  feature.  The  awards 
of  the  Floral  Committee,  1914 — rg,  are  valuable 
for  reference.  Short  notes,  entitled  "  Affiliated 
Societies  in  War-time,"  and  the  Committee's 
reports  for  1918 — 19  and  the  accounts  for  those 
years  are  useful,  as  also  are  the  lists  of  the  winners 
of  the  Holmes'  Memorial  Cups  and  the  challenge 
trophy  for  aflSliated  societies. 

We  congratulate  the  Society  on  the  resumption 
of  its  annual  publication,  and  hope  it  will  be  able 
to  maintain  an  uninterrupted  issue  of  the  book 
in  the  future.  C.  Harmav   P.\v-e 


Carnations   at  Wivelsfield 

"  In  a  fair  groimd,  yea  in  a  fair  ground,    ^ 
In  Sussex  by-the-Sea." 

THOSE  of  your  readers  who  saw  Messrs. 
AUwood  Brothers'  beautiful  gold  medal 
exhibit  of  Carnations  and  Allwoodii  at 
the  Chelsea  Show  may  be  interested  to 
hear  of  a  visit  paid  to  their  Wivelsfield 
Xurseries,  at  Hayward's  Heath,  which  was  quite 
a  revelation  to  me.  There  are  literally  fields  of 
glass,  each  huge  house — and  I  think  there  arc 
nine  of  them — covering  at  least  a  quarter  of  an 
acre,  and  all  full  of  Carnations  and  Pinks  in  every 
stage  of  development. 

But  what  interested  me  most,  and  what  I  went 
specially  to  see,  was  the  new  hardy  outdoor 
Allwoodii,  half  Pink,  half  Carnation,  sweet  scented 
and  perpetual  flowering.  Messrs.  Allwood  claim 
that  it  is  "  fool-proof  "  (just  the  sort  of  thing  for 
me  to  grow,  I  thought !)  and  that  it  will  flourish 
in  any  soil ;  so  I  am  very  keen  to  grow  it,  and 
mean  to  make  every  efiort  to  do  so,  though  my 
soil  is  disastrously  heavy,  alas  !  But  with  Mr. 
AUwood's  kind  advice,  and  a  useful  little  book 
of  simple  instructions,  it  looks  so  easy  that  it 
would  seem  to  be  (touching  wood)  quite  impossible 
to  fail  with  this  "  most  reasonable  plant  in  the 
world." 

And  as  my  sunniest  border  is  already  planted 
with  flourishing  little  plants  of  the  kinds  which 
I  liked  best  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Show,  Rufus  and  Joan,  Mary  and  Susan — the 
latter  the  dearest  little  old-fashioned  flower  of 
pale  lilac  with  a  black  eye  (does  not  it  make  you 
think  of  black-eyed  Susan,  in  a  lilac  cotton  frock 
and  simbonnet  ?) — I  was  therefore  specially 
interested  in  the  propagating  houses,  with  their 
rows  of  pans  full  of  cuttings,  and  in  the  different 
colours  and  varieties  of  blooms  set  aside  for 
hybridisation,  as  well  as  in  all  the  details  we  were 
told  of  their  cultivation ;  also  in  another  new 
and  wonderful  flower  in  process  of  evolution. 
But  I  must  not  dip  into  the  future,  and  give  away 
secrets,  must  I  ? 

I  sadly  fear  that  we  unwittingly  trespassed 
on  a  sacred  Satmrday  afternoon  ;  but  as  we  had 
motored  some  thirty  miles  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
the  nurseries,  Mr.  Allwood  would  not  hear  of 
us  leaving  without  doing  so. 

I  have  no  head  for  figures,  but  counting  those 
blooms  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  one  might  rapidly  make  a  fortime  thus, 
and  I  longed  to  invest  my  little  all  in  such  a 
fascinating  enterprise  !  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  my 
visit,  and  not  least,  the  sheaf  of  beautiful  blooms 
which  I  carried  away  with  me,  and  which,  in 
their  brilliant  colours,  are  a  joy  to  behold, 
standing  in  a  jar  of  primrose  lustre  against 
the  sombre  background  of  my  oak-panelled 
parlour.  L.  R.  H. 


Some  Perpetual-Flowering 
Climbing  Roses 

I  HAD  almost  called  them  ramblers,  but, 
except  in  one  or  two  cases,  this  would  not 
be  conect.  We  are  all  anxiously  looking 
for  the  appearance  of  real  ramblers  that  are 
perpetual  flowering.  Shall  we  have  to  wait 
long  ?  I  think  not.  Mr.  Pemberton  seems  to  be 
on  the  right  track,  but  at  present  his  productions 
cannot  be  termed  "ramblers  "  if  we  accept,  as  we 
must,  such  Roses  as  Lady  Gay  and  Excelsa  to  be 
oiu:  true  ramblers.  Yet  the  varieties  Moonlight, 
Danae,  Clytemnestra  and,  I  believe.  Prosperity 
will  attain  quite  a  good  height  if  encouraged  to  do  so. 
Pax,  I  believe,  will  be  a  fine  addition.  With  me 
it  has  made  6-foot  growths  in  one  season,  and  I 
fancy  we  shall  soon  have  more  of  the  Mermaid 
class  with,  perhaps,  even  more  rambling-like 
qualities,  although  this  fine  Rose  will  cover  a  lot 
of  space  and  is  wonderfully  perpetual,  the  yearling 
plants  having  been  in  bloom  throughout  last 
svunmer. 

I  am  hoping  to  evolve  some  other  shades  of  colour 
from  Macartney  alba  simplex,   as  I  have  several 


AX    ATTR.^CTIVE    HARDY    SHRUB. 
(SPIR^A     DIFFORMIS      VAR.      EFFUSA.) 

ripening  pods  of  seed  crossed  witii  coppery  and 
golden  yellow  sorts.  With  me  Paul's  Scarlet 
Climber  is  giving  a  fine  number  of  blooms 
and  there  is  no  question  of  its  brilliant  effect, 
although  I  prefer  at  present  Griiss  an  Teplitz 
for  its  delicious  'fragrance.  Whether  the  new 
Catalunya  will  be  perpetual  I  am  unable  to  say 
yet,  but  I  have  budded  it  and  hope  to  prove  that 
it  is  so.  It  is  a  sport  of  Griiss  an  Teplitz  with 
very  much  larger  flowers. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  Ghislanie  de  Feligonde, 
its  lovely  clusters  of  yellow  and  copper  flowers 
being  extremely  pretty.  It  is  not  so  very  vigorous, 
yet  will  grow  equal  to  Moonlight  and  others  of 
that  kind. 

A  true  rambler  is  Jean  Girin,  and  quite  per- 
petual. It  gives  large  clusters  of  its  pink  blossoms, 
which  are  very  double  and  effective. 

Quaint  yet  useful  is  Hauff,  a  perpetual  rambler 
of   a   clurious   purple   blue   shade.     It   derives   its 


perpetual  character  from  Aimee  Vibert,  one  of 
its  parents. 

The  old  Aimee  Vibert  we  all  love,  and  still  more 
beautiful  is  the  coppery  yellow  sport.  Aimee 
Vibert  a  fleurs  jaune,  which  is  now  very  show>- 
with  me.  It  has  not,  however,  the  climbine 
habit  of  Aimee  Vibert  scandens.  There  are  two 
forms  of  this  old  Rose,  the  latter  more  vigorous 
than  the  other. 

Christine  Wright  gives  a  niunber  of  its  dainty 
pink  flowers  in  autumn,  and  so  do  Gerbe  Rose  and 
Jessica,  the  latter  a  flesh  white  form  of  Gerbe  Rose. 
The  foliage  of  both  is  delightful,  and  both  are 
ramblers. 

Zephirine  Drouhin  should  be  in  every  garden, 
and  its  pretty  sport,  Kathleen  Harrop,  of  delicate 
blush  hue,  will  be  a  valuable  addition. 

Mme.  Isaac  Pereure  is  a  grand  old  autumnal 
pillar  Rose,  and  I  fancy  the  sport  from  it,  Jean 
Rameau,  will  also  prove  as  useful.  It  is  a  lovely 
flesh  pink  colour. 

A  Rose  not  known  nearly  so  much  as  it  deserves 
to  be  is  Birdie  Blye.  It  is  a  profuse  and  con- 
tinuous bloomer,  and  is  of  a  lively  pink,  produced 
in  big  clusters.  The  flowers  are  shapely  and  a  little 
larger  than  those  of  Armosa,  of  which  it  is  a  cross. 
Though  not  a  rampant  grower,  it  would  make  a 
subject  for  the  upright  of  a  pergola.  This  is  where 
many  of  such  Roses  would  come  in  useful,  and  they 
would  relieve  these  structures  of  total  barrenness 
of  blossom  in  autumn  which  is  far  too  common  at 
present.  That  delightful  old  Rose  Fellenberg 
is  another  that  should  not  be  overlooked,  and  it 
will  cluub  fully  7  feet  to  8  feet. 

Climbing  Orleans  Rose  is  very  good,  and  it  is  a 
fast  grower.  One  obtains  quite  a  good  autumnal 
crop   of   flowers  from  this.        Walter  Easlea. 

Danecro/t  Rosery,  Eastwood,  Lcigh-on-Sea. 


Spiraea    difformis    var. 
effusa 

Compared  with  the  spring  and  early  summer, 
the  hardy  shrubs  which  blossom  during  Julv 
and  August  are  few.  One  of  the  most  important 
families  of  shrubs  to  plant  extensively  for  this 
season  are  the  late  summer-flowering  Spiraas. 
These  from  a  garden  point  of  view  divide  natiu"aUy 
into  two  groups  ;  those  with  large,  flat  compound 
corymbs  of  blossoms  represented  by  S.  japonica, 
and  those  %vith  erect  p\Tamidal  panicles  as 
depicted  by  the  flowers  illustrated.  Both  are 
very  valuable  free-flowering  shrubs  for  borders 
and  beds.  They  are  also  useful  subjects  to 
naturalise  in  the  pleasiu"e  grounds  and  open 
woodland.  Planted  and  left  to  take  care  of 
themselves  they  spread  by  means  of  underground 
stems  and  soon  form  masses  of  stems  which  are 
pleasingly  attractive  in  late  summer.  In  the 
garden  proper,  lifting  and  dividing  the  clumps 
is  desirable  every  few  years.  Late  February 
and  early  March  is  a  good  time  for  this.  Pruning 
is  also  desirable  at  this  season,  cutting  out  the 
old  and  thin,  twiggy  wood,  and  shortening  the 
vigorous  young  shoots  of  the  previous  summer's 
growth.  Spiraeas  thrive  in  most  garden  soils, 
their  full  beauty  being  reached  and  appreciated 
in  a  good  loamy  soil  and  full  sunlight. 

.\  selection  of  the  best  species  and  varieties 
should  include  S.  Douglasi,  S.  japonica  and 
varieties  alba.  Anthony  Waterer,  Bumalda, 
glabrata  and  ruberrima,  S.  Margaritse,  S.  Menziesii, 
and  var.  triumphans,  S.  salicifolia  and  var.  panicu- 
lata  and  the  subject  of  the  illustration,  S. 
diftormis  var.  efiusa,  which  with  its  beautiful 
white  flowers  is  most  attractive  during  July  and 
August.  A..  O. 
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PACKING    FRUIT 

AFTER  the  care  and  attention  necessary 
to  producs  fine  fruit,  the  next  con- 
sideration is  how  it  shall  be  packed 
i  in  order  to  preserve  its  high  standard 
^and  reach  its  destination  in  a  fresh, 
uninjured  condition.  It  is  obvious  that  in  many 
markets  a  large  amount  of  fruit  arrives,  if  not 
in  bad  order,  at  least  far  enough  from  perfect 
condition  to  deprive  it  of  a  ready  market  and 
miss  the  customers  who  are  prepared  to  pay  the 
highest  price  for  first-class  produce.  Attention 
to  small  but  important  points  is  the  cause  of 
one's  ultimate  success  in  procuring  high  rates, 
and  careless  packing,  though  of  equally  fine  fruit, 
often  meets  discouraging  returns. 

The  fruit  which  is  generally  wanted  in  the 
greatest  quantity,  and  which  bears  transit  worst, 
is  the  Strawberry ;  some  varieties,  however, 
travel  better  than  others.  The  Queen  and  Royal 
Sovereign  being  outstanding  in  this  respect. 
Shallow  wooden  boxes  about  2  inches  deep  or 
flat  baskets  are  suitable,  as  only  a  single  layer 
is  recommended.  A  sheet  of  wadding  is  laid 
upon  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  upon  this  is 
placed  a  layer  of  Vine  leaves,  if  accessible ;  other- 
wise Rhubarb  leaves  must  be  employed.  The 
fruits  are  placed  individually  as  nearly  on  their 
base  as  the  footstalks  will  permit,  and  a  young 
Strawberry  leaf  is  laid  between  each  two  berries,  the 
whole  being  wedged  together  as  tightly  as  possible 
without  actual  crushing.  A  surface  covering 
with  Strawberry  and  Vine  leaves  in  succession, 
and  another  sheet  of  wadding  (sufficient  altogether 
to  hold  the  fruits  firmly  in  position)  is  laid  on  the 
top,  and  the  lid  secured.  I  believe  it  is  a  common 
practice  to  wrap  each  berry  separately  in  a  leaf  ; 
this  entails  much  handling,  however,  and  the 
method  described  dispenses  with  the  necessity 
of  handling  the  berries  at  all  except  with  the 
footstalks.  The  condition  of  the  leaves  for 
packing  is  important.  If  used  immediately  after 
pulling,  their  hardness  may  do  injury  to  the  soft 
fruits.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  gather  the  leaves 
the  night  before  and  strew  them  on  the  fruit-room 
table  ;  by  the  morning  they  are  limp,  flaccid  and 
workable. 

It  is  hard  to  the  inexperienced  to  realise  that 
few  fruits  travel  better  than  Grapes.  They 
will  stand  a  good  deal  of  pressure,  owing  to  their 
natural  elasticity,  and  firm  packing  will  prevent 
friction,  which  spoils  the  bloom.  Good  deep 
baskets,  without  superfluous  packing  material, 
should  be  used.  Previous  to  packing  fruit 
in  them,  a  thin  layer  of  wood-wool  is  lined 
over  the  bottom  and  around  the  sides,  and  covered 
with  soft  tissue  paper,  after  which  filling  begins 
at  one  end,  the  bunches  being  put  in  position 
closely  and  gently  pressed  against  each  other 
until  the  basket  is  full.  On  the  slightest  concussion 
the  berries  work  themselves  into  vacant  places. 
Each  stalk  is  secvurely  tied  along  the  basket  edge. 
Cotton-wool  should  never  come  in  contact 
with  Grapes.  More  damage  usually  occurs  in 
unpacking  Grapes  than  either  in  packing  or  transit. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  very  susceptible 
to  rough  handling,  and  the  slightest  bruise  appears 
in  uglyiblemish  a  few  hours  af terwardt. ,  ^hfrefore 
judicious  gathering  is  the  forerunner  of  good 
packing.  A  tray  or  flat  basket  should  be  ready 
at  hand  when  going  over  the  trees,  with  a  good 
bottom  of  wood-wool  or  wadding.  Try  only  those 
that  look  or  smell  ripe,  and,  having  selected  the 
fruit,  bring  the  finger  and  thmnb  immediately 
under  its  base,  and  if  it  does  not  come  away  with 
a  slight  effort,  leave  it.  In  the  hands  of  a  first- 
class  grower,  wadding  for  handling  and  nets  for 
catching  Peaches  are  superfluous.  In  packing, 
lay    some    wood-wool    along    the    bottom    of    the 


box.  This  ensures  a  degree  of  elasticity  which 
is  not  always  obtainable  from  wadding.  A  layer 
of  wadding  for  softness  is  then  placed,  and  the 
box  slightly  tilted.  Fold  the  fruit  in  pieces  of 
tissue  paper  and  wadding  of  the  requisite  size 
in  this  order,  and  sit  it  on  its  base  in  the  corner 
of  the  box.  Treat  the  others  in  exactly  the  same 
manner,  and  fit  small  pieces  of  wadding  into  any 
interstices,  finishing  off  with  wadding  and  wood- 
wool. Secure  the  lid,  and  the  fruits  will  be  safe 
from  ordinary  damage. 

Figs  are  precarious  things  to  handle  in  packing 
if  perfectly  ripe,  as  all  Figs  ought  to  be  before  being 


Remarkable  in  their  variety,  wondrously  spotted 
or  blotched  tliroughout,  giants  in  stature  and  of 
exceptional  freedom,  their  raiser  has  reason  to 
be  proud  of  such  an  achievement  as  this,  while 
gardens  everywhere  presently  will  be  richer  for 
the  monuments  that  are  destined  to  be  set  up  in 
them.  An  imposing  lot  was  shown  by  W.  B. 
Cranfield,  Esq.,  Enfield. 

ORCHIDS. 

FIRST-CLASS     CERTIFICATES. 

Odontoglossum     Victory    var.    Supreme. — .\ 

very  handsome  form  of  the  O.  Victory  type.  From 
Messrs.   Armstrong  and   Brown,  Tunbridge  Wells. 


CEANOTHUS     THYRSIFLORUS     ,VT     CORKE     ABBEY,     BRAY. 
There    are    four    plants,    which    were    planted    from    small    pots    in    1906. 


sent  to  the  table.  Their  skin  rubs  off  with  the 
slightest  touch.  They  should  be  detached  from 
the  tree  with  great  care,  and  should  be  packed 
like  Peaches  ;  but,  instead  of  using  tissue  paper 
inside  the  wadding,  use  a  soft  Vine  leaf  in  a  flaccid 
state  and  fold  the  fruit  carefully  in  it,  pack  tightly, 
and  use  plenty  of  wadding. 

Raspberries  when  sent  for  dessert  should  be 
packed  like  Strawberries. 

Other  small  fruits,  such  as  Currants,  Gooseberries 
and  Cherries,  will  travel  well  without  further 
packing   than   a  layer  of  leaves   top  and  bottom. 

Dartford.  L.  W.  Young. 


New  and   Rare  Plants 


AWARDS     OF     MERIT. 

Delphinium  Blue  Queen. — The  predominant 
shade  of  colour  is  azure  blue,  the  flowers  large, 
the  spike  well  formed.  From  Messrs.  Blackmore 
and  Langdoa,  Bath. 

Delphinium  Marjorie  Ferguson. — Colour  sky 
blue  and  mauve.  Beautiful  and  refined  in  tone, 
,h^nghIiJkii.3  stature  and  therefore  garden  effect. 
From  G.  Ferguson,  Esq.,  The  Hollies,  Wey bridge. 

Sweet  Pea  Colne  Valley. — Mauve  and  blue 
shades  mingle  in  what  is  a  very  attractive  variety. 

Sweet  Pea  New  Verdun. — In  this  the  standards 
are  rich  carmine,  the  wings  rosy.  A  showy  and 
highly  decorative  variety.  These  two  were  from 
Mr.    R.   Bolton,  Halstead,  Essex. 

Foxglove  The  Shirley. — The  award  in  this 
case  was  given  to  a  strain  of  the  highest  beauty 
and  ornament,  the  result  of  many  years  selection 
by  the   Rev.   W.   Wilks  in  his  garden  at  Shirley. 


Miltonioda    Harwoodii    var.     Excelsior    {C. 

Noerliana  x  M.  ve.xillaria  var.  Queen  Alexandra). 
— Without  doubt  the  most  important  Orchid 
novelty  of  the  meeting,  the  plant  bearing  a  raceme 
of  several  flowers.  Of  striking  and  exceptional 
colour,  we  can  only  compare  that  of  the  sepals 
and  petals  to  Indian  red,  a  shade  akin  to  that 
seen  in  Rosa  Moyejii.  From  Messrs.  Charlesworth 
and  Co.,  Hayward's  Heath. 

Laelio-Cattleya    San  Juan   Dell   Variety   (C. 
Mendelli     x    L,-C.    Endora). — A   handsomely   pro- 
portioned hybrid,  having  a  great  spread  of  mauve- 
coloured  sepals  and  petals,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a  rich  velvet  -purple  lip  with  gold  throat.     Sent 
by  Baron  Schroeder,  The  Dell,  Egham. 
AWARD     OF     MERIT. 
Odontioda   Blue   Bird    (Odontioda   Coronation 
X   Odontoglossum  Armstrongae). — ^The  sepals  and 
petals  are  coloured  amaranth,  with  white  freckles 
on  the  first  named.     Shown  by  Messrs.  Armstrong 
and  Brown,  Tunbridge  Wells. 


THE    CALIFORNIAN    LILAC 

Ce.\nothus  THVRSiFLofiUS  IS  the  hardiest  of 
the  spring-flowering  species  for  British  gardens. 
During  the  second  half  of  May  and  early  in 
June  large  evergreen  bushes  10  feet  to  20  feet 
or  more  in  height  are  clothed  with  pale  blue 
blossoms,  a  colour  by  no  means  common 
among  hardy  shrubs.  In  the  colder  northern 
gardens  where  this  Californian  Lilac  has  been 
tried  unsuccessfully  in  the  open,  plant  a  bush 
against  a  south  or  west  wall,  where  it  will  grow 
many  feet  in  height,  proving  a  delightful  climber- 
for  mansion  and  cottage. 
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FOR     SOUTHERN    GARDENS. 
The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Turnips. — A  good  breadth  of  this  useful  winter 
v.-'getable  may  be  sown,  choosing  such  hardy 
kinds  as  Golden  Ball  and  Green-top  White.  The 
drills  should  bs  12  inches  to  15  inches  apart, 
and  later  on  when  the  seedlings  are  large  enough 
they  must  be  thinned  to  6  inches  or  9  inches. 
Hoe  frequently  between  the  lines  ;  and  if  the  fly 
is  troublesome,  frequent  dustings  of  lime  and 
soot  will  be  necessary.  This  should  be  done 
early  in  the  day  while  the  dew  is  still  on  the  leaves. 

Shallots. — In  some  gardens  the  bulbs  are  fast 
approaching  the  ripening  stage,  and  when  the 
foliage  shows  signs  of  decay  they  should  be  lifted 
and  the  ripening  process  completed  in  a  dry, 
airy  shed,  or  laid  on  mats  where  they  will  receive 
the  full  benefit  of  the  sun's  rays.  Choose  fine 
weather  for  lifting  the  bulbs.  Garlic 
may  be  treated  likewise. 

Onions. — Stir  the  soil  frequently 
between  the  plants,  and  during 
showery  weather  a  sprinkling  of  soot 
will  prove  an  excellent  stimulant. 
Where  extra-sized  bulbs  are  needed, 
weak  liquid  manure  will  be  neces- 
sary ;  while  if  the  weather  proves 
dry,  water  must  be  given. 

Leeks. — Those  growing  in  trenches 
will  require  liquid  manure  and  an 
occasional  sprinkling  of  some  reli- 
able fertiliser.  Additional  plants 
should  be  put  out  to  furnish  a  supply 
of  roots  next  spring. 

Herbs. — Where  these  are  dried 
tor  winter  use,  advantage  must 
be  taken  of  those  kinds  that  have 
lAade  sufficient  growth.  When 
th.?  shoots  are  cut,  tie  them  up  in 
small  bundles  and  hang  them  head 
downwards  in  a  cool,  dry  shed. 
Some  prefer  to  dry  them  in  the 
stm,  but  both  methods  give  good 
results. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Violets. — These  ought  not  to 
suffer  from  dryness  at  the  root, 
and  if  the  weather  proves  dry,  a 
copious  watering  must  be  given. 
If  the  plants  are  syringed  each 
evening,  red  spider  will  be  held  in 
check. 

Pinks. — To  secure  the  best  re- 
sults a  young,  vigorous  stock  must 
be  maintained,  and  to  this  end  a 
few  should  be  propagated  each  year. 
Yoimg  shoots  pulled  ofi  with  a  heel 
attached  make  excellent  cuttings, 
if  a  few  of  the  basal  leaves  are 
removed.  A  cold  frame  should  be 
chosen,  and  a  few  inches  of  sandy 
soil  placed  therein.  Make  the  cut- 
tings firm,  and  keep  the  lights 
close  until  they  are  rooted,  when 
more  air  can  be  admitted  and  the 
lights  finally  removed.  In  the  early 
stages  watch  the  cuttings  for  damp, 
and  if  present  admit  more  'lair. 
A  large  percentage  would  also 
root  in  the  open  border. 

Tulips. — The  May-flowering  sec- 
tion, which  were  lifted  last  May, 
should  now  be  taken  iup  from  their 
temporary  quarters  and  stored  until  the  autumn. 

Plants  Under^Glass.  i 
Mignonette.— This  delightfully  scented  annual 
makes  an  excellent  pot  plant,  and  if  seed  is  sown 
now  in  the  receptacles  in  which  they  are  to  fiower, 
some  nice  plants  will  be  ready  foir  early  winter. 
Five-inch  and  6-inch  pots  are  a'useful  size.  When 
the  seedlings  appear,  reduce  them  to  four  or  six 
plants.     Grow  them  cool. 

Primulas,  such  as  sinensis,  stellata  and  obconica. 
have  germinated  freely,  and  may  be  pricked  off 
in  small  pots.  Some  place  several  around  the 
edge  of  pots  or  pans,  but  I  prefer  to  prick  them 
off  singly.  A  light  compost  should  be  used, 
and  for  a  week  or  so  the  seedlings  must  be  shaded 
from  strong  simlight.  Keep  a  sharp  watch  for 
green  fly,  or  the  plants  will  be  ruined.  Cinerarias, 
such  as  stellata.  Cactus  blue  and  the  large  flowered, 
may  also  be  potted  off  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame. 
The  Primulas  will  do  best  in  a  greenhouse,  if  an 
airy  shelf  can  be  provided. 


Fruit  Under  Glass. 
Cucumbers. — -Plants  growing  in  a  house  will 
soon  cease  to  be  profitable,  and  now  that  the 
plants  in  the  frames  are  fruiting,  the  former 
should  be  replaced  by  young  specimens.  The 
house  must  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  afterwards 
opening  the  ventilators  to  their  fulkst  extent 
for  a  couple  of  days.  Fresh  soil  will  be  needed. 
Plants  in  frames  may  be  top-dressed  with  a  rich 
compost,  and  more  seed  sown  to  produce  a  late 
supplv. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

Late  Strawberries. — These  are  usually  planted 
on  a  north  border,  and  if  the  weather  is  dry,  a 
thorough  soaking  with  clear  water  will  be  necessary. 
Straw  will  be  needed  among  the  plants  to  keep 
the  fruit  clean. 

Aphis. — Such  trees  as  Plums  and  Cherries  will 
need   watching   for   green   and   black   fly,    and   if 
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present    they    should    be    sprayed    with    Quassia 
extract,  while  the  ends  of    the  young  shoots  may 
hi  dipped  in  the  same  insecticide. 
T.  W.   Briscoe. 
(Gardener  to  W.   R.  Lysaght,  Esq.) 
Castlcford,  Chepstow. 


FOR    NORTHERN    GARDENS. 
The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Leeks. — In  most  establishments  there  is  a 
constant  demand  during  winter  and  spring  for 
this  vegetable,  so  that  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  have  it  of  fine  quality  and  sufficient  in  quantity 
to  satisfy  all  demands.  The  Leek  will  never 
give  a  satisfactory  crop  if  planted  on  poor  soil, 
so  the  site  chosen  must  be  deeply  dug  and  liberally 
dressed  with  rich  old  farmyard  manure.  Do  not 
overcrowd.  The  rows  must  not  be  less  than 
15  inches  apart,  and  18  inches  is  better.  From 
plant  to  plant  in  the  rows  7  inches  to  9  inches 
must  be  allowed  if  really  good  produce  is  aimed  ?t. 


Drills  3  inches  deep  should  be  drawn  with  the  hoe 
and  the  Leeks  planted  in  these.  These  drills  are 
eventually  filled  up  with  the  Dutch  hoe,  and  add 
materially  to  the  length  of  blanch.  For  all  general 
purposes  a  good  strain  of  the  true  Scotch  Mussel- 
burgh is  probably  the  most  reliable,  being  very 
hardy,  of  good  size  and  fine  quality. 

Spinach. — Where  this  is  in  demand  frequent 
small  Sowings  should  still  be  made  on  rich  ground. 
Sow  thinly  or  else  thin  well  as  soon  as  large  enough 
to  handle.  A  rather  shady  spot  will  give  the  finest 
produce  at  this  season. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Chrysanthemums. — Staking  must  now  have 
attention,  for  the  plants  have  made  fine  growth 
and  the  sooner  the  shoots  are  given  suitable  supports 
the  better,  for  at  this  stage  a  rough  wind  works 
grievous  damage.  Should  there  be  any  lack  of 
vigour  about  the  plants  a  fair  dressing  of  one  of 
the  artificial  plant  manures  will  work  wonders, 
and  greatly  help  size  and  colour  of  bloom  later  on. 
Scatter  evenly  round  the  plants 
and  well  hoe  it  in.  Should  dry 
weather  set  in  a  copious  watering 
in  the  evening  will  be  very  beneficial. 
Bedding  Plants. — All  the  ordin- 
ary summer  and  autumn  flowering 
plants  used  for  filling  beds  and 
borders  are  now  beginning  to  fill 
the  spaces  intended,  and  it  is  more 
difficult  to  use  the  hoe.  The 
removal  of  spent  flowers  materially 
extends  the  period  of  flowering,  and 
should  have  periodical  attention. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Cinerarias. — To  ensure  fine  speci- 
mens of  these  bright-flowered  plants 
the  seedlings  must  be  kept  moving 
along  slowly  but  surely.  A  cold 
frame  under  a  north  wall  suits 
them  well,  but  such  a  position  is 
not  always  available,  so  proper 
shading  must  be  afforded,  for  the 
Cineraria  dislikes  direct  sunshine. 
Pot  on  as  becomes  necessary. 

Cyclamen  . — Give  water  with 
great  care  and  sprinkle  overhead 
twice  daily,  providing  at  the  same 
time  a  genial  but  by  no  means 
warm  atmosphere  for  this  somewhat 
difficult  subject.  Keep  a  constant 
look-out  for  vermin,  for  the  Cycla- 
men is  liable  to  attack  by  green 
fly,  thrip  and,  most  dreaded  of 
all,  the  Begonia  mite.  This  tiny 
insect  does  incalculable  harm  if  not 
checked  in  the  earlier  stages.  Shad- 
ing must  never  be  neglected. 

Lorraine  Begonias. — These  very 
valuable  winter  flowers  are  delightful 
as     basket    plants.       Very    bushy 
plants    in    7-inch    pots,  if  himg  up 
now  in    a  rather  shady  but    warm 
house,    will   make    fine    specimens 
by  late  autumn.     Keep   all  flower- 
buds   picked    off,   and  never  allow 
the  soil  to  get   dry.     Weak  liquid 
stimulant   should  be  given  twice  a 
week.      Plants  that  are  to  be  grown 
erect  should  be  neatly  staked,  using 
very     thin     green     stakes    for    the 
purpose.     Where  there  is  any  over- 
crowding   cut    away    whole  shoots 
and  insert   the  points  as    cuttings. 
I   find  that    cuttings  inserted  thus 
late  make  admirable  plants  for  next 
year. 
Calceolarias. — -These   plants   will   never   thrive 
in  a  dry,  warm  temperature,  so  care  must  be  taken 
to  keep  the  surroundings  moist  and  cool.     If  such 
conditions  are  provided  very  little  trouble  will  be 
experienced  from  green   fly,   the   chief   enemy   of 
the  herbaceous  fCalceolaria. 

Late  Chrysanthemums. — These,  of  course,  are 
not  at  the  moment  "  under  glass,"  but  still  they 
come  under  this  heading.  Water  regularly,  for 
it  is  disastrous  to  permit  this  plant  to  frequently 
flag.  Stake  in  good  time  if  this  was  not  done 
at  the  final  potting.  Watch  carefully  for  green 
fly  in  the  points  of  the  shoots.  A  good  cure  and 
preventive  is  spraying  with  XL  All  Liquid  Insecti- 
cide. "One  in  forty"  is  a  safe  and  certain 
strength  to  use.  This  is  better  than  dusting 
with  Tobacco  powder,  and  can  be  applied  in  half 
the  time.  Earwigs,  too,  will  soon  be  trouble- 
some, and  must  be  trapped  before  they  can  do 
much  harm,  C.   Blair. 

(Gardener  to  Seton  M.  Thomson,  Esq.) 

Preston  House,  Linlithgow. 
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PEONIES :  PLANTS  of  ANCIENT  RACE 


P.l'ONIES  have  pushed  their  roots 
through  centuries  of  gai'dening  lore, 
and  figure  on  the  list  of  plants  without 
which  no  garden,  liowever  ancient, 
would  have  been  considered  complete. 
Theophrastus,  Dioscorides,  and  Pliny  all  sang 
the  praises  of  the  Pa.'ony,  Pliny  especially  laying 
itress  on  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  plant. 
Where  time  is  concerned,  the  Chinese  habitually 
leave  Western  nations  far  behind,  and  that  they 
claim  to  have  cultivated  the  Paony  for  1,500 
years  need  occasion  no  surprise.  The  edible 
quality  of  the  roots  is  a  matter  of  history,  and 
to  this  day  the  tribes  of  the  Steppes  and  Ural 
Mountains  cultivate  the  Paeony  as  a  vegetable. 
But  to  the  gardener  it  is  the 
floral  characters  that  appeal,  and 
in  the  Paeony  he  has  to  hand  a 
race  of  plants  of  almost  unlimited 
horticultural  value. 

The     family    is    divided    into    two 
main  groups  :   the  arborescent  species, 
in   which   the  growth  is   woody,  with 
deciduous  leaves  ;  and  the  herbaceous 
species,    which    die   completely   down 
when   the   annual  growth    is  finished 
in  the   autumn.    The  former  are  con- 
fined   to    China,    and,    so  far   as  cur 
knowledge   goes,    are   represented    by 
three    species,    lutea,    Delavayi,    and 
suijruticosa.    To  the  latter  belong  the 
well  known  Moutan  PEeonies,  so  called 
because   their    progenitor    was    found 
originally  on    Moutan-shan,   a    moun- 
tain   in   Shensi    province.       From     it 
are  derived  the  beautiful  tree  Pseouies 
in  the  cultivation  cf  which,  at  Osaka, 
the  Japanese  show  such  skill.      These 
are  often  found  in  gardens,  but   their 
natural   precocity  is  a  serious  draw- 
back in  this   country — ^where   seasons 
such    as    the    present     are    rare — for 
in  normal   years  a  plant   that   throws 
out    its    leaves    and   flower   buds   in 
January  or  February  offers  a  hostage 
to  winter.      For    some  time  the  Jap- 
anese   have    propagated    for     size    of 
flowers,  so    that    these  are  now  com- 
monly as  large  as  a  soup  plate,  and 
occasionally  even  15  inches  across  ;  they  fill  the  eye, 
but  make  no  appeal  to  the  discrimination.      The 
other  two  tree   Pa2onies — lutea  and  Delavayi — are 
not  so  precocious  as  the  Moutans,  and  successfully 
brave    the  rigours   of   our  climate.      As   happens 
with    many    wild    plants,    there    are    poor    and 
dwarfed  as  well   as   fine   forms   of  each,    and   no 
one  should  rest  content  with  the  former.     A  good 
tree    Pjeony   should   be    at    least    as    high    as    a 
man. 

Of  the  herbaceous  Pasonies,  the  most  familiar 
is  the  old  mop-headed  dark  red-flowered  species, 
P.  officinalis  rubra.  It  is  widely  distributed 
over  Europe,  and  is  so  common  that  the  noble 
qualities  of  the  plant  are  often  overlooked.  From 
it  and  the  flesh-coloured  variety,  carnescens, 
are  derived  many  of  the  magnificent  forms  raised 
by  nurserymen  in  Britain,  France,  and  Holland. 
In  these,  as  in  the  Japanese  herbaceous  Paeonies 
raised  from  the  Asiatic  species  albiflora,  the 
tendency  ot  recent  years  has  been  towards  size, 
and  this  has  been  overdone. 

But  comparison  of  the  florists'  elforts  with 
the  best  of  the  species  shows  how  little  the  herba- 
ceous Pa3ony  has  been  "  improved."  Though 
these  questions  are  largely  matters  of  taste, 
one  may  be  permitted  to  doubt,  for  instance, 
if  there  can  be  a  more  lovely  flower  in  existence 


than  P.  Willmottiana,  The  old  P.  Whitleji,  as 
well  as  Wittmanniana  and  Mlokosewitschii,  form 
a  trio  of  noble  plants,  while  tlie  sight  of  a  floriferous 
bush  of  P.  Veitchii  and  P.  Woodwardii  is  not 
readily  forgotten.  .A.nd  there  are  many  others, 
including  the  unique  Balearic  rock  species 
Cambessedesii. 

Pasonies  of  all  kinds  should  be  liberally 
manured ;  the  early  flowering  species  should 
be  planted  under  a  wall,  or  where  there  is  shelter 
overhead  from  frost.  As  befits  fugacious  plants, 
they  are  better  for  a  little  shade,  and  planting 
or  moving  of  the  herbaceous  sorts  should  be 
taken  in  hand  at  the  end  of  August,  while  the  leaves 
are  still  green.   The  tree  Pa;onies  are  better  planted 


Mrs.  Edward  Harding  (1918)  is  the  finest  American 
Pajony  yet  produced.  It  was  exhibited  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  June,  1918,  in  competition  for  Mrs. 
Harding's  piize  of  Sioo  offered  for  the  best  new 
Pasony  of  American  origin  not  yet  in  commerce. 
The  prize  was  not  taken  until  the  third  year 
after  it  was  offered. 

The  beauty  and  distinction  of  this  Pajony 
caused  a  sensation,  and  won  the  prize  for  it. 
Small  divisions  of  this  variety  command  Sioo 
apiece,  the  highest  price  yet  paid  for  a  herbaceous 
Pasony.  One  enthusiastic  Canadian  collector, 
determined  to  possess  this  wonderful  flower, 
paid  Mr.  Shaylor  Sioo  for  a  root,  and  then  paid 
the  Canadian  Government  S25  customs  duty 
and  S7.50  war  tax  for  the  privilege  of  importing  it. 

Mrs.  Harding,  whom  this  Paeony  is  named 
after,    is   a   noted   amateur,    and   has   one   of   l!  e 
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in  November.  The  herbaceous  sorts  fall  an  easy 
prey  to  the  plant  disease  botrytis,  and  there  is 
no  cure  for  that. — The  Times. 


NEW    AMERICAN     P/EONY 

MRS.     EDWARD     HARDING 

ENTHUSIASM  for  the  Pa;ony  is  at  a 
high  point  in  the  United  States.  The 
choicest  Peonies  of  France,  long  the 
leaders  in  the  field,  have  been  imported 
and  propagated  extensively.  In  addition 
a  nurab;r  of  American  growers,  both  professional 
and  amateur,  have  been  bending  their  efforts  to 
the  development  of  new  varieties  of  merit  and 
beauty.  This  energy  is  stimulated  by  the  increas- 
ing number  of  fine  private  collections  and  the 
numerous  exhibitions  held  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  Large  prices  for  roots  are  being 
paid  by  the  interested  amateurs,  and  substantial 
prizes  are  being  oiiered  for  seedlings  of  real  worth. 
Mr.  E,  J.  Shaylor  of  Auburndale,  Mass.,  has 
devoted  many  years  to  the  careful  hybridisation 
of  these  plants.  He  has  bred  a  number  of  remark- 
ably fine  varieties,  notably  Georgiana  Shaylor 
and   Mary  Woodbury  Shaylor.     His  new   P;Eony 


finest  collections  of   Paeonies.     She  is  the  author 
of  "  The  Book  of  the  P^ony." 

The  fame  of  this  flower  has  spread  rapidly, 
and  many  Pceony-lovers  who  have  not  seen  it 
are  asking  for  a  clear  and  full  description.  The 
following  description  is  authentic  :  Pasony  Mrs. 
Edward  Harding  (Shaylor,  1918).  Large,  globular 
white  flower,  without  any  red  lines  or  marks. 
The  white  is  a  warm  creamy  ivory  tone.  Petals 
very  large  throughout  the  flower,  outside  petals 
or  guards  measuring  about  3  inches.  Lateral 
blooms  have  an  occasional  anther  hidden  deep 
in  big  petals.  Stems  are  strong  and  stiff.  Foliage 
large,  clean,  strong  dark  green.  Buds  are 
enormous.  Entire  plant  is  tall  (about  40  inches), 
erect,  robust,  free  -  blooming  and  strikingly 
beautiful.  Elinor  Smith. 


The  Flowering  of  Rock  Roses. — K->  doubt 
most  readers  arc  we.'l  aware  that  all  species  of 
Cistus  cast  their  flowers  in  the  afternoon.  In 
.Andalusia,  where  there  are  hundreds  of  square 
miles  covered  with  Cistus  cf  sorts,  the  hillsides 
are  a  blaze  of  beauty  in  the  morning,  but  hardly 
a  Howor  is  to  be  seen  after  2  p.m.  How  does  tl.is 
suit  horticultural  hours. — H.   .VI. 
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The    Royal    Horticultural     Society 


The  Society's  fortnightly  meeting  held  at  Vincent 
Square  on  June  29  was  neither  so  large  or  compre- 
hensive as  some  others  immediately  preceding  it. 
It  was  made  memorable,  however,  by  the  presence 
of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen,  who, 
accompanied  by  Princess  Mary,  stayed  a  long 
time  and  evinced  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
plants,  flowers  and  fruits  shown.  Large  ar.d 
small  exhibits  alike  appealed  to  Her  Majesty, 
diminutive  alpine,  the  choicest  Orchids,  Sweet 
Peas,  and  the  most  tempting-looking  Strawberries 


graci'ful  .and  deep  and  pale  pink  respectively,  were  the 
ehief.  Mr.  W.  Wells,  jun.,  arranged  big  stands  of 
Deiphiniiims  The  Alake.  Mrs.  A.  Carnegie  and  Juster 
Lutgen,  all  distinct  and  good.  In  an  interesting  lot 
from  Mr.  C.  Elliott  Campanula  Bellardi  Miranda  (pale 
silvery  blue)  and  Dianthus  Atkinsoni  (brilliant  crimson) 
were  the  outstanding  things.  Mr.  G.  Reuthe  had  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  things,  Acantholimon  venustum, 
Plagianthus,  Rhododendron  micranthum,  Dracocephalum 
japonicum,  Cypriptdium  spectabile  and  others.  In 
Messrs.  Tucker  and  Sons'  group  Walilenbergia  gentian- 
oides  and  Delphinium  Blue  Bird  were  remarked.  From 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons.  Reading,  came  a  telling  lot 
ot  Sweet  Williams,  Pink  Beauty  (scarlet  and  white,  bedded 
in  semi-circular  form)  affording  an  effective  display. 
Sweet  Peas  from  Mr.  R.  Bolton  were  particularly  good. 


Miltonia  Charleswortliii  and  Lycaste  aromatica.  Silver 
flora  medal.  Messrs.  J.  and  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge. 
Sussex,  stag^d^  a  good  group.  Those  of  note  were 
Cattleya  Gigas,  C.  Mabel,  Odontoglossum  cri^pum  and 
O.  c.  Xanthotes.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 


THE     YELLOW-FLOWERED     P.EONY     (P^ONIA     LUTEA^       {See  p.lge  ^51.] 


in  turn  receiving  attention.  Of  all  the  flowers 
shown,  however,  we  thought  the  lustrous  blue 
and  mauve  Delphiniums  and  the  Sweet  Peas 
received  the  greater  admiration,  the  first  named 
of  which  fine  banks  were  on  view,  affording  Her 
Majesty  undisguised  pleasure.  We  have  said  the 
occasion  was  made  memorable  by  the  Royal 
visit,  since  we  believe  it  to  be  the  first  visit  paid 
to  a  fortnightly  gathering.  Throughout  the  tour 
of  inspection  the  Royal  party  was  accompanied 
by  Lord  Lambounie,  the  president,  and  the 
secretary,  Mr.  Dykes.  Quite  a  variety  of 
new  plants  gained  awards.  Owing  to  the 
exigencies  of  space  our  report  of  the  meeting 
is   of   necessity  brief. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present :  H.  B.  May,  Esq.  (chairman),  and  Messrs. 
W.  J.  Bean,  W.  A.  Bilney,  S.  Morris,  E.  A.  Bowles,  R.  C. 
Notcutt,  J.  Hudson,  J.  Green,  J.  Heal,  W.  P.  Thomson, 
G.  Reuthe,  W.  B.  Cranfleld.  A.  Ireland,  J.  W.  Barr, 
J.  McLeod,  R.  W.  Wallace,  W.  Cuthbertson,  C.  Dixon, 
C.  E.  Pearson,  J.  T.  Bennett.-Po6,  W.  G.  Baker,  H.  R. 
Darlington,  W.  R.  Dykes,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  H.  Cowley 
and  A.  Williams. 

Hardy  Flowers. 

The  most  prominent  of  these  were  the  Delphiniums, 
of  which  Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Bath,  had  a 
brilliant  display.  It  was,  however,  MUiamt  Blaclimore 
that  eclipsed  tliem  all.  noble  spikes  of  handsome,  casDy 
disposed  flowers  claiming  attention  at  once.  If  raisers 
of  these  flowers  need  a  working  model,  it  is  available  in  this. 
Queen  Mary,  Legionaire,  Rev.  Lascelles  and  others  were 
shown,  though  that  first  named  was  at  the  head.  Messrs. 
R.  H.  Bath  also  set  up  a  goodly  bank  of  these  flowers. 
Messrs.  G.  Jaclonan  and  Son  contributed  a  floor  group 
of  Heienium  cupreura  Crimson  Beauty.  The  finer  items 
in  an  extensive  group  from  Mr.  M.  Prichard  were  the 
Astilbcs,  of  which   Venus   and   Vesta,  tall,   attenuated, 


Picture,  Tangerine  and  Annie  Ireland  being  among  the 
best  in  an  imposing  display. 

Greenhouse  Flowers. 

The  table  of  Streptocarpi  in  many  shad  s  from7Messrs. 
R.  and  G.  Cuthbert  made  a  rather  attractive  feature, 
one  end  being  occupied  by  a  brilliant  lot  of  Tritoma 
Prince  of  Orange.  Messrs.  H.  B.  51ay  and  Sons  staged 
Palms,  Ferns,  Verbenas,  Heliotropes  and  othir  things. 
Messrs.  Allwood  contributed  a  variety  of  Carnations  and 
many  vases  of  the  Allwoodii  Pinks.  Mr.  C.  Englemanu, 
Saffron  Waldcn,  also  displayeil  Carnations :  Snowdrift, 
Circe,  Fanny,  Saffron  and  Sunstar  being  noted. 

FKriT  AND  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present  ;  E.  A.  Bunyard,  Esq.  (chairman),  the  Rev, 
W.  WUks,  and  Messrs.  G.  F.  Tinli-v,  P.  C.  M.  Veitch,  F. 
Jordan,  J.  Vert,  S.  B.  Dicks,  J.  C.  Allgrove,  J.  W.  Bates 
and  W.  U.  Divers. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 
Ot  the  first  named  the  new  Strawberries  from  Slessrs. 
G.  G.  AMutelegg  and  Co.,  Chislehurst,  were  very  fine, 
Hatfield  Victor,  Hatfield  Premier  (richly  fiavoured)  and 
Seedling  No.  6  being  remarked.  The  remarkably  prolific 
Red  Currant  Littlecroft  Beauty  was  convincingly  staged, 
tlie  cut  branches  particidarly  proclaiming  its  merits. 
A  further  trial  of  culinary  P?as  were  on  view,  those 
receiving  an  award  of  merit  being  Duchess  of  Albany 
(Sutton's),  Skipper  and  S.  T.  Wright  (Laxton),  and  Admiral 
Beatty.  Messrs.  Laxton  Brothers  displayed  a  grand  lot 
of  their  new  Strawberry  Laxtonian,  a  handsome,  richly 
coloured  variety  of  excellent  form  and  fine  flavour.  It 
proved  a  great  attraction.  Mr.  J.  J.  Kettle  had  many 
punnets  and  numerous  cut  sprays  of  his  new  Raspberry 
Lloyd  George,  which  appeals  by  size  at  a  glance,  as  it  did 
subsequently  to  the  palate.  A  fine  novelty  and  most 
prolific. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  Sir  Jeremiah  Colraan,  Bart,  (chairman).  Sir 
Harry  J.  Veitch,  and  Messrs.  J.  O'Brien,  W.  Bolton, 
R.  Thwaites,  Pantia  Ralli,  W.  Kaye.  F.  K.  Sander,  C.  H. 
Curtis.  A.  McBean,  T.  Armstrong  and  J.  E.  ShiU. 

Only  two  groups  of  these  plants  were  staged.  Messrs. 
Charleswoith  and  Co.,  Hay^vard's  Heath,  showed  a  very 
fine  lot.  Notable  among  the  group  were  Odonto- 
glossum crispum,  Cattleya  Gigas,  Lselio -Cattleya  Facinator, 


ANSWERS 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

LIFTING  AND  RESTING  BULBS  (E.  R.  G.).— In  a 
general  way  it  would  he  uimecessary  to  lift  bulbs  of 
Scilla  nutans,  Colchicums  and  Narcissi  each  year  :  they 
are  far  safer  in  the  ground,  more  or  less  perm,anently. 
jris  reticulata  and  Tulips  of  all  classes — species  or 
varieties — are  best  lifted  annually  and  given  a  season 
of  rest.  For  the  Iris.  June  lifting,  replanting  in  August 
or  September.  The  Tulips  coiUd  be  lifted  in  July  and 
replanted  in  early  October.  Exposing  the  freshly'-hited 
bulbs  to  the  sun  is  irrational  and  wTong,  and  in  the  case 
of  Tulips  may  also  prove  very  liarmful.  The  best  place 
for  all  bulbs  while  out  of  the  ground  is  a  dry,  airy  shed  or 
outhouse  where,  with  ample  ventilation,  they  would  be 
safe  and  available  for  cleaning  and  overhauling  at  any 
time.  The  lifting  of  all  bulbs  annually  for  commercial 
purposes  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  it  is  right  in  the 
gardening  sense,  though  certain  tribes  of  bulbs — Tulips, 
bulbous  Irises  and  others — repay  for  it  and  prove  more 
reliable  also. 

M  DIANTHUS  ALPINUS  (E.  M.  (?.).— On  arrival  only  a 
brown,  dried-up  fragment  of  the  flower  remained,  from 
which  no  clue  was  forthcoming.  As  from  the  further 
particulars  you  now  give,  the  plant  once  gave  flowers 
of  the  true  shade,  its  present  condition  may  be  due  to 
an  impoverished  state  of  the  soil,  in  conjunction  with 
over-dryness.  Try  a  mulching  of  richer  soil — loam  and 
leaf-soil  chiefly^ — having  first  watered  the  plant.  Also 
try  to  root  cuttings  of  it.  and  grow  in  rather  richer  soil. 
In  any  case  tlie  trouble  now  appears  to  be  local  and  must 
be  loi'kf'd  for  on  the  spot. 

FOXGLOVE  MALFORMED  (A.  G.  TF.).— The  mal- 
formation in  the  Foxglove  sent  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
(see  reply  to  "  F.  M."  in  our  issue  for  June  26,  page  329). 
It  has,  however,  nothing  to  do  with  "cross-fertilisation," 
The  stem  in  the  spike  you  send  is  fasciated.  with  the 
result  that  two  or  three  monstrous  flowers  have  been 
formed  at  the  summit  of  the  spike  by  the  uniting  of  several 
other  flowers. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 

CUCUMBER  PLANTS  DISEASED  (T.  G.).— The  descrip- 
tion you  give  of  tlie  disease  affecting  the  Cucumber  plants 
leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  trouble  has  its  origin  in  the 
root  rather  than  in  the  leaves  of  the  plants.  Perhaps 
you  could  send  us  a  root  of  one  of  the  worst  plants  for 
examination. 


TREES    AND     SHRUBS. 

CLEMATIS  FOR  IDENTIFICATION  (TF.  E.  B.).~- 
The  Clematis  received  for  determination  is  a  form  of 
C.  patens,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties  ;  the  particular 
variety  is  not  recognised,  although  it  may  be  Sensation. 
Such  varieties  are  usually  increased  by  cuttings,  or  by 
grafting  indoors  in  warm  propagating  frames.  If  you 
have  no  convenience  for  such  work,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  get  some  nurseryman  or  local  gardener  to  raise  you 
the  plants  yon  require.  It  is  unusual  for  plants  to  exist 
so  long  as  yours  have  done. 

SHRUBS  ATTACKED  (Fredanelle). — The  curious  growths 
on  the  leaves  sent  are  due  to  a  mite.  The  irritation  set  up 
by  the  presence  of  the  mite  causes  the  formation  off 
"domatia,"  on  which  a  considerable  growth  of  hairs 
develops,  and  among  them  the  mites  live  and  feed. 

SOME  ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBS  FROM  AMERICA, 
CHINA  AND  JAPAN  {J.  G.).— We  cannot  give  even  the 
approximate  nuniber  of  species  of  plants  that  are  known 
to  exist  in  America.  China  and  Japan,  such  a  question 
would  entail  a  very  large  amount  of  research  work.  Neither 
can  we  name  the  six  most  prominent  floral  gems  of  each 
country,  for  different  people  have  different  opinions 
upon  snch  a  question.  "We.  however,  append  lists  of  six 
ornamental  sluubby  plants  or  small  trees  from  each 
country  which  are  of  a  very  ornamental  character. 
North  America. — Khododendron  catawbiense,  R.  calendu- 
laceum.  Ribes  sanguineum.  Magnolia  grandifloro.  J^sculus 
parviflora,  Ceanothus  thyrsiflorus.  China. — Wistaria 
chinensis.  Magnolia  conspicua.  Rhododendron  sinense. 
Hydrangea  hortensis,  Frunus  serrulata  var.  Veitchiana, 
Forsythia  suspensa.  Japan. — Magnolia  stellata.  Camellia 
japonica.  Rhododendron  Ksempferi.  StjTax  japonictim, 
Prunus  japonica  flore  pleno.  P>tus  floribunda. 

PROPAGATING  TREES  (Or/iCHs).— Rhododendron 
prrecox  can  be  propagated  from  cuttings  of  young  shoots 
about  3  inches  long  taken  during  June  and  July,  with 
or  without  a  heel  of  old  wood,  and  inserted  in  sandy  peat 
under  a  bell-glass  or  handlight  out  of  doors  or  in  a  cold 
frame.  It  can  also  be  increased  by  layering  the  lower 
branches  during  spring.  Juniperus  hibemica  compressa 
can  be  increased  by  short  shoots  1  inch  to  2  inches  long 
taken  at  the  same  time  and  inserted  in  sandy  loam  as  above. 
Variegated  Hollies  can  be  increased  by  cuttings  of  young 
shoots  3  inches  to  4  inches  long  taken  with  a  slight  heel 
of  old  wood  during  July  or  August  and  inserted  in  a  cold 
frame  or  under  a  handlight  in  sandy  soil.  Varieties  of 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana  nviy  be  treated  in  the  same  "way. 
In  each  case  the  lower  leaves  should  be  removed  from  one- 
third  to  half  the  length  of  the  cuttings.  Daphne  Mezereum 
var.  album  should  be  increased  from  seeds  sown  as  soon 
as  ripe. 
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ROSE    GARDEN. 

PERNETIANA  ROSES  (/J.  r.).— The  sruup  of  Rosps 
now  known  iis  PiiiutiuiKi  wero  so  uanu-d  in  honour  of 
M.  PiTiit't-Duilicr,  thi-  misiT  of  Soldi  d'Or.  From  this 
latter  Rose  he  uiul  otlters  have  obtained  by  cross-breeding 
Si  groiij)  that  lar'^ely  resembles  the  original  variety  in  it'^ 
Briar  like  nature.  This  variety  was  a  cross  between  a  red 
Hybrid  Perpetual  and  the  Briar  Persian  Yellow.  Thi  n- 
are  now  a  number  of  Boses  that  bear  evidence  of  being 
raised  by  cross-breeding  with  the  seedlings  emanating 
from  Soleil  d'Or,  such  as  Kayon  d'Or,  Lyon  Rose,  Mme. 
E.  Herriot  and  Constance,  and  Juliet  comes  under  the  same 
category,  although  some  of  our  English  growers  still  prefer 
to  call  them  Hybrid  Austrian  Briars.  As  the  National 
Rose  Society  have  adopted  the  name  "  Pernetiana,'*  it  is 
onlv  right  all  should  do  the  same. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

PLUMS  ATTACKED  (J.  i?.).— The  attack  of  **  bladder  " 
Phuus  is  due  to  ;i  futigus  known  as  Exoascus  pinni  upon 
thein,  Tliis  fungus  is  related  to  the  one  that  attacks 
Peaches  and  causes  leaf  curl  in  those  plants,  but  is  distinct 
from  it.  The  disease  does  not  occur  as  a  rule  to  a  great 
extent,  and  is  more  prevalent  in  the  west  than  in  the  east 
of  the  country.  Probably  spraying  with  Burgundy 
mixture  at  the  time  the  "fruit  is  set  would  check  the 
development  of  the  disease. 

FRUIT  TREES  ATTACKED  (TT.  W.  F.).— The  shoot 
sent  was  very  badly  attacked  by  green  tty.  It  should 
have  been  sprayed  in  April  with  a  nicotine  wash,  or  with 
Katakiila,  to  check  the  first  outbreak  of  tlio  attack. 
Careful  watch  should  always  be  kept  upon  the  trees  for  the 
beginnings  of  insect  attacks,  and  these  should  be  promptly 
dealt  with  before  they  attain  such  proportions  as  they 
liave  reached  on  the  branch  sent. 


The     National    Rose    Society's    Summer 
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KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

TfPOTATOES  DISEASED  (.J.  S.).— The  Potatoes  appear 
to  be  attacked  hy  the  disease  called  "  black-leg."  The 
most  marked  symptom  of  this,  which  enables  it  to  be  dis- 
tinguished readily  from  other  diseases  of  the  Potato, 
is  the  darkening  of  the  vasciUar  bundles  near  the  base 
of  the  stem-  These  become  filled  with  the  bacteria 
which  interfere  with  the  free  passage  of  water  to  the 
foliage,  cause  the  leaves  and  stem  to  die,  and  give  a  dark 
hue  to  the  vascular  bundles  in  which  they  mainly  lie. 

PEAS  DISEASED  (Bedtanrfs).— The  Peas  appear  to 
be  suffering  from  the  form  of  "  streak "  disease  which 
is  due  to  bacterial  attack  (Bacterium  seminum)  and  in 
which  infection  is  apt  to  be  carried  in  the  seed.  The 
soil  and  air  conditions  influence  the  disease  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  and  it  appears  to  be  most  prevalent  upon 
stiff  soils.  Superphosphate  might  help  to  preserve  the 
Peas  from  attack,  if  used  at  the  rate  of  about  4Ib,  to  the 
square  rod  a  month  before  sowing  time.  Peas  should 
be  grown  on  another  site  next  year, 

HOW  TO  CUT  ASPARAGUS  HEADS  (Wiltshire).— 
There  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  of  cutting  Asparagus 
and  a  danger  of  much  wastage  of  the  crop  (more  than 
of  injury  to  the  plant)  by  following  a  slipshod,  ignorant 
method  of  cutting.  An  Asparagus  root  consists  of  a  centre 
crown  from  which  emanates  in  quick  succession  at  the  time 
of  gro\vth  its  many  stems  or  what  is  commonly  termed 
its  grass  heads.  If  the  crowns  are  exposed  at  the  time 
they  are  in  active  growth  it  will  be  found  that  there  are 
many  stems  ready  to  start  from  the  c^o^^^l  almost  at  the 
same  time,  and  that  if  the  grass  head  is  cut  too  low  and  in 
the  dark  there  is  bound  to  be  great  danger  of  injury  to 
the  ends  of  other  forward  grasses.  An  Asparagus  knife 
should  be  used.  It  is  strongly  made  and  will  last  a  life- 
time with  care.  With  its  point  the  surface  soil  should 
be  pushed  on  one  side  deep  enough  to  expose  the  base 
of  the  grass  being  cut,  thus  preventing  the  possibility 
of  Injury  to  other  grasses  coming  along.  The  amateur 
may  think  that  this  would  be  tedious  work  and  entail 
spending  of  considerable  time.  But  lu  practice  it  does  not . 
The  pushing  back  of  the  soil  for  cutting,  and  replacing 
same  after  cutting,  not  taking  a  moment  to  do. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

TUITION  IN  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  FARMING 
FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  (/i.  PT.).— Your  best  way,  we  think, 
will  l)r  to  jilair  ^ii[  iiilvertisement  in  THE  GiEDEM  describ- 
ing stiitrfly  and  clrarly  your  wants. 

PRONUNCIATION  OF  GEUM  (H.  K.  G.).— The  right 
pronunciation  of  Geum  is  with  the  "  g  "  hard  as  in  "  gate." 
Tlie  only  excuse  for  making  the  "  g  "  soft,  as  In  "  gelatine," 
is  that  the  botanical  name  Is  commonly  used  as  the  popular 
name,  and  as  the  general  rule  In  English  Is  for  the  "  g  " 
to  be  soft  before  the  "e,"  It  comes  more  naturally  to  us 
to  use  the  soft  "  g  "  ;  but  those  who  wish  to  speak 
correctly  must  make  the  "  g  "  In  Geum  hard, 

HORTICULTURAL  COLLEGES  FOE  WOMEN  (E.  M.  F.). 
There  are)Collcges  of  lloil  uiiltur.  l.a  Woiu.  n  at  Swanley. 
Kent ;  University  Coll.  ;.'.■,  Hi  ailing; ;  Studley,  Wanrtck- 
shire  ;  Glynde,  Sussex  ;  Thatcham  Fruit  Farm,  Xewbury, 
Berks,  etc.  The  Principals  of  these  Colleges  would  give 
you  full  information  as  to  fees,  etc..  and  would  no  doubt 
tell  )0u  the  kind  of  posts  which  students  from  them  fill 

NAMES   OF   PLANTS.^/.   C.   IT,— Lactuca  Plumieirl. 

Bttchan. — Pernettya  mucronata. B.  P. — 1,  Escal- 

lonla  Philipplana  (pink);  2,  E,  langleyensls  (white), ■ 

T.  L. — Dracunculus  vulgaris. Athall.  —  Lilium   pyre- 

uaicum. G.  J.  IF.,  Dorset. — Callistemon  speciosus. 

G.  H .,  Faringdon. — 1,  Campanula  latifolia;    2.  C.  1.  var. 

alba, J.  W.P. — Rose  Maman  Cochet, J.  W.  E. — 

Ribes  speclosum, W.    W.    H.— 1,    Rose   Florence    H, 

Veltch  (scarlet  crimson):  2,  Rose  Michael  Bonnet, G. 

A,,  Dinton. — Fremontla  callfornica. 


This  unique  annu.il  event  was  held  at  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  on  July  i,  the  wondrous 
foregathering  of  Roses  the  admiration  of  a  vast 
enthusiastic  throng  of  visitors.  Those  who  had 
rome  expecting  to  see  the  flo^ve^s  in  their  prime  were 
certainly  not  disappointed,  and  the  oldest  rosarians 
and  exhibitors  acclaimed  their  excellence.  More- 
over, it  was  an  excellence  that  was  ubiquitous  ; 
as  prevalent  in  the  amateurs'  classes — where 
probably  the  highest  enthusiasm  ever  prevails — • 
as  in  the  trade,  who  contribute  so  largely  to  the 
spectacular  aspect  of  this  great  event.  But  if 
enthusiasm  ran  high  generally,  it  certainly  reached 


thereby  assured,  but  such  exhibitions  as  that  we 
are  reviewing  more  than  justified.  The  Show  was 
admirably  arranged  throughout,  and  our  thanks 
are  due  to  the  genial  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  Courtney 
Page  for  ungrudging  assistance  plus  those  amenities 
which  are  so  helpful  to,  and  so  much  appreciated 
by,  the  Press  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
Princess  Victoria,  who  was  attended  by  Sir  Dighton 
Probyn,  early  visited  the  Show,  carrying  away 
with  her  a  lovely  basket  of  blooms  of  Lady  Pirrie 
for  Queen  .Alexandra  from  the  stand  of  Messrs, 
Chaplin  Brothers,  Waltham  Cross,  a  signal 
honour,    seeing     that    this    is    the    fnfth    year    in 


AN     ATTRACTIVE     WAY     OF     SHOWING     ROSES, 
A    basket  of  Lyon  Rose  exhibited  at  the  National   Rose  Society's   Summer  Show  in   Regents   Park. 


its  zenith  at  the  tent  set  apart  for  the  new  seedling 
varieties,  where  a  queue  at  times  lOO  feet  or  more 
long  waited  with  unbounded  patience  to  see  what 
was  within,  where,  indeed,  two  gold  medal  Roses 
and  ten  other  novelties  to  which  certificates  of 
merit  had  been  granted  were  on  view.  And  the  day 
was  practically  ideal,  even  if  clouded  and  overcast 
and  with  light  showers ;  siace  it  was  these  very 
things  that  kept  the  blooms  in  form  throughout 
the  day,  affording  early  comers  and  late  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  them  in  their  prime — of  sharing 
in  the  feast.  For  those  who  run  and  read,  the 
subjoined  report  of  the  Show  will  make  clear  how 
popular  certain  Roses  are  in  certain  places — how 
admirably  well  suited,  for  example,  are  such  singles 
as  Isobel  and  Irish  Elegance  for  table  decoration, 
and  how  well  in  the  running  for  the  same  work 
the  exquisitely  fashioned,  delightfully  coloured 
Ophelia.  If  such  lessons  are  not  intended  alike 
for  exhibitor,  raiser  and  those  who  adorn  their 
homes  with  the  most  beautiful  of  flowers,  who,  then, 
do  they  concern  ?  That  they  touch  each  of  these 
in  turn  we  know  full  well,  and  progress  is  not  only 


succession    that    Messrs,    Chaplin    have    been    so 
honoured, 

CHAjipioN  Tkophy  Class, — Ncksekymen. 

For  seventy-two  blooms,  distinct  varieties,  three 
exhibitors  competed,  the  first  prize  being  deservedly 
awarded  Messrs,  D,  Prior  and  Sons,  Colchester,  who 
showed  George  Dickson,  Florence  Forrester,  Mrs,  H. 
Morse  (shell  pink),  Mabel  Drew  (cream),  Giolre  de  Ch^dane- 
Gulnolsseau  (crimson).  Earl  of  Gosford  (crimson),  Mrs.  G. 
Marriott  (peach  and  cream),  Lemon  Queen,  BIrs.  McKellar 
(soft  yellow)  and  Her  Majesty  among  others.  Messrs. 
B.  R,  Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester,  were  second,  showing 
well  of  Modesty,  Sovereign  (of  almost  saffron  tone),  Juliet, 
Mrs.  Bryce  Allan  (rose),  British  Queen  (lovely  white). 
Countess  Clanwilliam  and  C.  E,  Shea  among  many, 
Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.,  Colchester,  were  third.  H.  E. 
Richardson,  H.  V.  Machln,  Florence  Forrester,  Lyon  and 
Mrs.  Foley  Hobbs  were  remarked  in  their  stand. 

For  thirty-two  distinct  varieties,  three  of  each,  Messrs, 
D,  Prior  were  again  In  the  place  of  honour,  their  Mrs. 
G.  Norwood,  Mi-s.  Wallace  Rowe  (fine  pink),  31ildred 
Grant.  Mrs.  Andrew  Carnegie  (grand  white).  Hugh  Dickson, 
Mrs.  Franklin  Dennison  (blush)  and  Jlrs.  George  Jlarriott 
(peach  and  cream)  being  the  best.  JI.>srs.  B.  K.  Cant 
and  Sons  were  second.  Margaret  Dickson  Hamil,  Florence 
Pemberton,  Golden  Emblem,  Sovereign  and  Commodore 
Felix  Faurc  were  notable.  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.  were 
third. 

China  Trophy  Ciass. 

For  forty-eight  blooms,  distinct  varieties,  three  com- 
petitors staged,  the  first  prize  going  to  Messrs.  Hugh 
Dickson  and  Co.,  Limited,  Belfast,  their  finer  productions 
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being  Gorgeous,  J.  McClinton  (crimson).  David  Glimore, 
George  Dickson,  Sulphur  (\evy  distinct),  Dorothy  Pennant 
and  Sir  J.^Craig  (crimson);  second,  Mr.  G.  Burch,  Peter- 
borough, whose  Lady  JIary  Ward  (salmon  and  yeliow), 
Sirs.  Dudley  Cross  (crimson),  G.  Dickson  and  Mrs.  Andrew 
Carnegie  were  fine  specimens. 

Sixteen  distinct  varieties  (triplets)  brought  only  one 
competitor,  Mr.  G.  Burch.  liis  sets  of  Florence  Forrester, 
Jlodesty,  Mjs.  J.  Welch,  Lyon  Eose  and  Mis.  Foley  Hobbs 
being  particularly  good. 

For  twenty-four  blooms,  distinct,  Messrs.  Chaplin 
Brothers,  Waltham  Cross,  led  the  way,  George  Dickfon 
(a  magnificent  bloom),  Snow  Queen,  St.  Helena  (beauti- 
fully formed),  Edith  Cavell  and  Edward  Bohane  (rich 
crimson)  being  the  finer  examples.  Messrs.  Jarman  and 
Co.  were  second,  their  Mabel  Drew,  Leslie  Holland 
(crimson),  St.  Helena  and  airs.  G.  Norwood  (fragrant 
pink)  being  of  outstanding  merit.  Mr.  G.  Prince,  Oxford 
was  third. 

For  eight  distinct  varieties  in  threes,  Messrs.  Jaiman  were 
first,  having  Mrs.  C.  Russell  (rose),  Auguste  Eartmann 
(fine  red).  Lady  Ashtown  and  Mrs.  A.  Carnegie  (very  good). 
Mr.  H.  Drew,  Longworth,  was  second. 

Teas  and  Noiseites. 

D'ombrain  Cup. — For  eighteen  blooms  distinct. 
Mr.  G.  Prince.  Longworth,  was  first,  having  A.  H.  Gray 
(lemon),  Molly  S.  Crawford  (white).  Mrs.  Campbell 
(blush,  very  fine).  F.  V.  Macliin.  Maman  Cochet, 
Lady  Plymouth  (lemon  yellow)  and  Mme.  Jean  Dupuy 
(cream)  as  the  finer  specimens.  In  this  class  equal  second 
prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Drew.  Longworth.  and 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sons.  Colchester,  both  showing  well. 

Kilbee  Stuart  Clip. — For  twelve  blooms  of  new  Boses' 
distributed  since  January,  1916,  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson 
and  Co.,  Newtownards.  were  placed  first,  Lady  Maureen 
Stewart  (crimson,  very  fine).  Miss  Conuor  (yellow). 
Gladys  Holland  (rich  cream  and  pink)  and  Colonel  Oswald' 
Fitzgerald  (superb  scarlet)  showing  high  promise  ;  second, 
Messrs.  Hugh  Dickson.  Belfast,  whose  best  were  C.  K. 
Douglas  (crimson).  Flame  of  Fire  (single)  and  Mr.  johii 
Allan  (deep  pink).  Mr.  Ehsha  Hicks,  Twyford,  was 
third.  Mrs.  H.  Balfour  (cream,  pink  centre)  being  notable. 

For  twelve  blooms  of  any  new  Rose  distributed  since 
1916  Mr.  Elisha  Hicks  was  first  with  Mrs.  Elisha  Hicks 
a  blush-coloured  sort  of  rich  fragrance ;  second,  Mr.  G. 
Prince,  who  had  Mrs.  George  Marriott  in  excellent  form. 

Basket  Classes. — For  one  basket  of  cut  Hybrid  Per- 
petual Roses  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sons  alone'  exhibited, 
and  staging  Snow  Queen,  took  first  prize.  Messrs.  Prior 
also  took  first  prize  for  the  basket  of  Hybrid  Teas,  showing 
Mrs.  George  Norwood  very  w-ell.  For  a  single  basket  of 
Teas  or  Noisettes  Mr.  G.  Burch,  Peterborough,  w^as  first 
with  excellent  blooms  of  Mrs.  Foley  Hobbs  :  second 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sons,  who  had  White  Cochet  ;  third' 
Mr.  H.  Drew,  who  had  Molly  Sharman  Crawford.  ' 

Decorative  Roses  (in  Baskets). 

The  larger  basket  classes  have  ever  constituted  a 
feature  of  this  exhibition,  and  show  no  signs  of  waning 
For  seven  baskets  of  cut  Roses  distinct.  Messrs  Chaplin 
Brothers.  Waltham  Cross,  led  with  an  admirable  lot. 
Ophelia.  Isobel  (single  pink).  Mrs.  Wemvss  Quirm,  Red 
Letter  Day  and  Margaret  Dickson  Hamilbeing  very  fine. 
The  finest  basket,  however,  was  that  of  Lady  "pirrie 
the  one  selected  for  Her  Jlajesty  Queen  Alexandra  as 
already  stated.  Second.  Messrs.  Alex,  Dickson,  Belfast 
whose  K.  of  E.,  Mrs.  C.  V.  Haworth  (salmon  and  apricot) 
Mrs.  Wemyss  Quinn,  Lyon  Rose  and  Red  Letter  Day 
were  very  fine.     Messrs.  Hugh  Dickson  were  third. 

For  three  baskets  of  cut  Roses,  distinct,  only  one 
competed,  Mr.  J.  Mattock.  Oxford,  being  awarded  fir'^t 
prize.  Mrs.  Herbert  Stevens,  Irish  Elegance  and  Margaret 
Dickson  Hamil  were  the  varieties  shown. 

For  the  A.  C.  Turner  Cup,  tliirty-six  distinct  varieties, 
air.  J.  Mattock  took  the  lead,  K.  of  K.,  Margaret  Dickson 
Hamil.  Ophelia.  Pax  (very  fine).  Joanna  Bridge  and 
Duchess  of  Wellington  (grand  yellow)  being  admirably 
well  shown ;  second,  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co  H  E 
Richardson  (grand  crimson)  and  lona  Herdman  being 
very  fine. 

For  eighteen  distinct  varieties  five  competed,  the 
premier  award  going  to  3Ir.  F.  S.  Spooner.  Woking  whose 
Opheha,  5Irs.  H.  Stevens  (fine  wliite).  Ladv  Pirrie  and 
lona  Herdman  were  particularly  good ;  second  Air  G 
Lilley.  ' 

Roses  in  GRorps  (Champion  Class). 

For  a  representative  group  in  a  space  not  exceeding 
200  square  feet  Mr.  Elisha  Hicks  alone  competed,  his 
excellent  group  being  awarded  first  prize.  American 
Pillar  formed  a  fine  centre.  Corner  pillars  were  of  Blush 
Rambler,  Hurst  Rambler  and  J.  Liger.  Other  notables 
were  Joanna  Bridge.  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  Pax  Lady 
Hillmgdon.  Edith  Cavell.  Margaret  Dickson  Hamil  and 
the  new  Mrs.  Carnock  Sawday.     A  superb  group  in  every 

Group  of  cut  Roses  on  staging  space  30  feet  by  4  feet  • 
First,  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Co..  who  staged  Very  fine 
masses  of  Mrs.  A.  Tate,  Juliet.  Ophelia.  Dorothv  Page 
??J*f^*^V.^^*^^^'  ^'^"1^  o^  ^'r^'  Golden  Emblem  and 
Alb^ric  Barbier ;  second.  Messrs.  G.  JackTuan  and  Sons, 
Woking.  Melody,  Lady  Ashtown.  lona  Herdman  and 
Mme.  Melame  Soupert  being  good  sorts.  The  Rev  J  H 
Pemberton  was  third. 

For  a  representative  group.  10  feet  bv  4  feet,  on  stagin" 
Messrs.  Chaplin  Brothers  led  the  wav.  Edith  Cavell, 
Golden  Emblem,  G.  Dickson,  Ophelia  and  Lord  Eitchener 
being  remarked  ;  second.  Messrs.  Jamian  and  Co.,  Cliard. 
Messrs.  Bees,  Liverpool,  were  third,  sho^\ing  superb 
stands  of  the  new  Independence  Day,  a  wondrous  Rose 
in  orange  and  flame  colour. 

Artistic  Classes. 
For  a  dinner-table  arrangement  of  cut  Roses  ilr.  H. 
Drew,  Longworth,  was  first  with  a  table  wholly  of  Irish 
Elegance  in  bud  and  bloom,  a  particularlv  good  concep- 
tion, Mrs.  A.  Bide,  Farnham,  who  employed  Golden 
Emblem,  was  second.    Superb  blooms,  though  a  trifle 


overdone  and  heavj-  we  thought.  Jlr.  Elisha  Hicks  was 
third. 

In  the  class  for  a  bowl  of  Roses  Mr.  Hicks  was  first 
with  very  fine  Joanna  Bridge.  Mr.  G.  Lilley  having  Mme. 
E.  Herriot  and  taking  second  prize. 

For  three  baskets  of  cut  Roses,  varieties  not  yet  in 
commerce.  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Sons.  Belfast,  alone 
competed.  Sunstar  (salmon,  peach  and  gold)  and  Elizabeth 
Cullen  (dark  crimson)  being  pronJsing  varieties. 

Amateurs'  Classes. 

The  National  Rose  Society  wisely  arranges  classes  to 
suit  all  growers,  and  we  were  particularly  impressed  by 
the  excellence  of  the  blooms  set  up  by  what  may  be 
termed  the  pure  amateur — he  who  grows  and  shows  his 
Roses  absolutely  unaided. 

Tlie  decorative  classes  generally  were  excellent  ;  the 
conditions  lend  themselves  to  much  greater  effectiveness, 
and  the  exhibitors  are  able  to  display  the  natural  habit 
of  their  Roses  and  at  the  Fame  time  sive  quite  fair 
indication  of  that  most  important  consideration,  their 
garden  value.  This  year  the  ladies  seem  to  have  excelled 
all  their  previous  efforts,  and  several  of  the  decorations 
were  most  fascinating. 

Exhibition  Roses. 

Tliere  were  three  exhibitors  in  the  championship  class, 
which  requires  thirtv-six  blooms,  distinct.  The  trophy 
was  decidedly  won  by  Dr.  C.  Lamploush.  Alverstnke. 
whose  collection  contained  the  medal  H.P.  and  H.T. 
bloonif^.  The  former  was  a  large,  shapely  bloom  of  Frau 
Karl  Dru=;chki.  albeit  a  trifle  weather-ptained  on  the 
outer  netals.  Mabel  Drew,  the  medal  H.T.  Rose,  was  a 
really  lovelv  bloom.  The  whole  collection  was  especially 
good,  the  blooms  being  of  first  size,  good  colours  and  very 
fresh.  Florence  Forrester.  Glo're  de  Ch^dane-Guinoissfau. 
Mrs.  Elisha  Hicks.  J.  B.  Clark,  D^an  Hole  and  AYilliam 
Shean  were,  next  to  the  medal  blooms,  the  very  best. 
In  the  second  prize  collection  of  Mr.  F.  Dennison. 
Leamington,  the  judees  discovered,  in  Mme.  Jules 
Gravereaux.  the  best  Tea  Rose  in  the  section.  But  for 
the  unavoidable  weather  signs  on  the  outer  petals,  it 
would  have  been  a  perfect  specimen.  Other  blooms  of 
more  than  average  merit  were  ADldred  Grant.  Yvonne 
Vacherot.  Mrs.  Myles  Kennedy,  Ausiiste  Hartmann, 
Mabel  Drew  and  Sirs.  George  Shawyer.  Mr.  H.  L.  Wettern 
was  third. 

JMr.  r.  Dennison  was  alone  in  the  class  for  twenty-four 
blooms,  but  he  fully  deserved  the  first  rrize.  He  had 
beautiful  blooms  of  Avoca.  Yvonne  Yacherot,  Mildred 
Grant  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Cametrie. 

Of  the  three  exhibits  of  eight  varieties,  three  blooms 
of  each,  the  best  were  hv  Mr.  F.  Dennison.  whose  out- 
standing sorts  were  of  ^fildred  Grant.  Avoca  and  Mabel 
Drew,  In  the  second  prize  collection  of  Mr.  G.  Speight 
^farket  Harborough  tliere  was  a  '^good  set  of  George 
Dickson. 

Competition  was  stuongrr  in  the  class  for  eighteen 
blooms,  open  to  growers  of  fewer  than  1.000  plants, 
and  here  Mr.  John  Hart.  Potter's  Bar.  won  chief  honours. 
He  was  particularlv  strong  with  Margaret.  Caroline 
Testout  and  Coronation.  3Ir.  G.  C.  Sawday,  Weybridge, 
was  a  sood  second. 

Mr.  R.  de  Y.  Pryor.  Hitchin,  was  an  easy  first  with 
twelve  bloom.s.  His  specimens  of  Lemon  Queen.  G.  C. 
Wflud.  H.  Y.  Mechin  and  Mrs-.  J.  H.  Welch  were  particu- 
larly good.  Mr.  F.  Slaughter,  Steyning.  was  awarded 
the  second  prize. 

Dr.  Panckridge,  Petersfield.  was  particularlv  successful 
in  the  classes  open  to  growers  of  fewer  than  500  exhibition 
Roses,  for  he  won  the  first  prizes  for  nine  varieties  and 
six  blooms  of  any  one  variety  with  exceptionally  good 
collections;  -while  Mr.  H.  Claydon.  Bishop's  Stortford, 
was  awarded  first  for  six  blooms,  distinct. 

There  was  little  to  choose  between  the  two  exhibits 
of  six  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each,  but  the  Rev.  F.  R. 
Burnside,  Bochford,  was  sufllciently  the  better  to  win 
first  prize.  His  sets  of  W.  R.  Sm'th  and  Maman  Cochet 
were  his  best ;  while  of  Jfr.  ,T.  Hart's  second  prize  collection 
A.  E.  Coxhead  and  Coronation  were  pre-eminent. 

The  Nicholson  challenge  class  m'ght  almost  be  con- 
sidered the  most  exacting  of  all  those  open  to  amateurs, 
for  the  winner  must  crow  all  his  Roses  unaided  and  stape 
twentv-four  reallv  fine  blooms.  This  Dr.  C.  Lamnloueh 
was  able  to  do.  and  he  holds  the  coveted  trophy  for  the 
nevt  twelve  months.  He  had  ouite  a  cood  collection, 
and  his  blooms  of  Candeur  Lyonnaise.  Mrs.  GeorEre  Norwood 
and  GeoTtre  Dickson  were  splendid.  Mr.  G.  Speight 
was  second. 

The  Elisha  J.  Hacks'  Cup  is  offered  under  similar 
conditions  for  a  rolleetion  of  twelve  distinct  blooms, 
and  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  Sunderland,  Drifiield. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Moore.  Hiah  Wvcombe.  won  the  Hammond 
Prize  w'th  nine  splendid  blonms.  of  which  George  Dickson 
and  William  Shean  were  unu=nallv  sood. 

The  class  for  six  blooms,  distinct,  as  usual,  brousht 
a  larse  number  of  competitors  who  staced  very  good 
blooms.  Mr.  A.  M.  Williams.  Petersfield.  was  the  winner 
and  had  beautiful  blooms  of  Dean  Hole  and  Mildred 
Gr.int. 

The  chief  Tyro's  Prize  was  wop  by  Mr.  J.  F.  PbipP. 
De^^zes,  with  twelve  meritorious  Mocms  :  the  best  six 
in  this  section  were  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Phimmer.  Northwood. 

The  STetropolitan  classes  are  open  only  for  blcrms 
grown  within  ten  miles  of  Charing  Cross.  The  principal 
prize  was  won  bv  Mr.  J.  T.  Owen.  Wood  Green,  who  also 
showed  the  best  basket  of  ten  blooms  of  cut  Poses. 
Dr.  Paprkridffe.  sho^-irg  large  blooms  of  Dean  Hole, 
had  the  first  prize  basket  in  the  class  oren  to  all  pmatfurs, 
and  he  was  also  first  in  the  cla^s  opep  onlv  to  small  growers^ 

The  Dixon  Davis  Cup.  which  is  offered  for  "  an  arrange- 
ment of  Roses  on  a  space  5  feet  bv  3  feet,"  was  responsible 
for  a  verv  attractive  exhibit  by  Dr.  Lacroze.  Roehamptor. 
who  used  beautiful  blooms  of  various  types  to  great 
advantage. 

Tlie  Tea  and  Noisette  Trophy  was  won  by  Dr. 
Lamnlough.  There  were  manv  eptries.  and  the  com- 
petition was  good.    Dr.  Lamplough's  blooms  of  White 


Maman   Cochet  w^ere  almost   perfect.     The   Rtv.   J".   R. 
Burnside  won  the  second  prize. 

Mr.  F.  Slaughter  won  the  Prince  Mtmorial  Pr'ze  fcr 
nine  blooms  of  T.  or  N.  varieties  :  Dr.  Panckridge  was 
first  with  six  Teas  in  not  ftwtr  than  four  varieties  :  and 
Mr.  T.  E.  Brooke,  Hertford,  had  the  best  six  in  three 
varieties.  ^ 

Decorative  Roses. 

In  the  class  for  three  baskets  of  cut  Roses. three  d:'st'Ect 
varieties,  3Ir.  G.  Marriott  was  first  with  Lady  Gretrhall, 
Chateau  de  Clos  Yougeot  and  Mme.  Jules  Bincke.  Mr. 
H.  L.  Wettem  was  second. 

In  the  class  for  two  baskets  of  cut  Roses,  two  distinct 
varieties,  Sir.  Hart,  Potter's  Bar,  was  awarded  first  prize 
He  showed  Irish  Elegance  and  Mme.  L6on  Pain.  This 
was  the  only  entry  in  this  class. 

For  one  basket  of  cut  Roses,  one  or  more  varieties, 
Mrs.  Stafford  Charles,  Stanmore,  secured  the  first  prize 
with  a  dehghtful  basket  of  Pharisaer.  Mrs.  Chaffey 
Giddins  was  second  with  Irish  Elegance. 

For  twelve  varieties,  not  less  than  tluee  or  more  than 
seven  stems  of  each  variety  (space  occupied  not  to  exceed 
5  feet  by  3  feet).  Mr.  H.  L.  Wettern,  Oxted,  was  an  easy 
first  ;  the  most  notable  Roses  being  Opheha,  Cupid, 
Irish  Elegance.  American  Pillar,  Blush  Rambler  and  Mrs. 
Alfred  Tate  (very  fine).  The  exhibit  was  tasteluUy 
staged.     Mr.  G.  Marriott  was  awarded  the  second  prize. 

For  six  distinct  varieties,  not  less  than  three  or  more 
than  seven  stems  of  each  variety  (space  not  to  exceed 
3  feet  by  3  feet),  Mr.  A.  L.  F.  Cook.  Iver.  was  awarded 
first  prize  for  Ladv  Hillingdon.  Red  Letter  Dav,  Mrs. 
Alfred  Tate,  Old  Gold,  Mrs.  Herbert  Stevens  and  General 
Mc  Arthur. 

For  a  representative  group  of  cut  Roses,  ilrs.  Sawday, 
Weybridge.  secured  first  prize  with  Ophelia,  Irish  Elegance 
and  Paul's  Scarlet  Pillar,  among  others. 

Artistic  Classes. 

There  was  keen  competition  throughout  these  classes. 
For  a  decoration  of  cut  Roses  for  dinner-table,  lightly 
arranged  with  Rose  fohage  only.  Miss  E.  M.  Davis,  Burgess 
Hill,  was  first;  Irish  ""Elegance  being  employed.  The 
second  prize  was  awarded  to  iliss  E.  Griffith  of  Finchley. 

In  the  class  for  a  decoration  of  single  Roses  for  the 
dinner-table,  Mrs.  Colston  Hale,  Warminster,  was  first 
employing  that  beautiful  Rose,  Isobel  with  good  (ffect. 
Mrs.  Oakley  Fisher,  Sudbury,  was  second. 

For  a  decoration  of  cut  Roses  for  the  dinner-table 
(any  Roses  except  single  flowered),  Mrs.  A.  Robinson, 
Bourne  End,  was  deservedly  awarded  the  first  prize  for  a 
delightful  lot  of  Ophelia,  the  blooms  being  tastefully 
arranged  in  small  baskets.  Mrs.  Charlton,  Yewsley,  was 
second,  who  also  showed  Ophelia. 

For  a  bowl  of  cut  Roses  Mrs.  Courtney  Page.  Enfield, 
was  first,  showing  beautiful  blooms  of  Irish  Elegance. 
Mrs.  Chaffey  Giddins  was  second  with  a  fine  bowl  of 
Ophelia. 

For  a  bowl  of  cut  Roses,  Sirs.  A.  Robinson,  Bourne  End 
was  first  with  Mme.  A.  Chatenay.  Miss  Courtney  Page 
was  second  with  Ophelia. 

Mrs.  Colston  Hale.  Warminster,  and  Mrs.  Charlton 
Y'ewsley,  were  also  awarded  first  prizes  for  bowls  of  cut 
blooms. 

For  a  bowl  of  cut  blooms  for  lady  amateurs  who  had 
never  won  a  first  prize  at  the  National  Rose  Exhibition, 
Miss  E.  Griffith.  Finchley.  was  deservedly  awarded  the 
first  prize.  Miss  Courtney  Page  was  a  good  second, 
showing  fine  blooms  of  Opheha. 


SOCIETIES 


WINDSOR,  ETON  AND  DISTRICT  ROSE  SOCIETY. 

JrsE  26. — It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  fascinating 
spot  for  a  flower  show  than  that  which  the  Windsor 
Society  enjoys  through  the  ever-ready  kindness  of  its 
Royal  patron.  On  the  lower  slopes  of  the  great  park, 
almost  under  the  shadow  of  the  famous  castle,  the  Society 
is  permitted  to  pitch  its  tents  and  hold  its  annual  show. 

That  His  Majesty  is  an  active  supporter  of  the  Society 
is  also  evidenced  by  the  King's  Cup,  which  brings  the 
leading  Rose-growers  together  in  friendly  ccmpetition. 
Duringthe  first  three  years  of  its  presentation  Messrs.  B.  R. 
Cant  and  Sons  were  the  winners,  but  this  year  they  had 
to  take  second  place  to  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son.  There 
were  fom*  collections  of  forty-eight  distinct  blooms  and 
every  one  was  worthy  of  the  occasion,  for  of  the  hundred 
and  fifty  odd  blooms  it  was  impossible  to  find  one  that 
"  might  have  been  left  at  home."  In  Messrs.  Prior's 
board  we  selected  George  Dickson,  Mrs.  S.  Clark,  Mrs. 
M.  J.  Grant,  Mrs.  Ambrose  Riccardo.  Mrs.  John  Laing 
and  Maman  Cochet  as  being  the  very  best  ;  while  of 
Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant's  collection  those  that  held  atttntion 
longest  were  Coronation.  Mrs.  E.  J.  Hicks.  Mrs.  J,  H. 
Welch.  Lyon  Rose  and  Mrs.  George  Norwccd. 

Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son  w(re  also  awaidtd  the  first 
prize  for  eighteen  T.  or  N.  blccms,  and  here  the  r  best 
were  W.  R.  Smith.  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  White  Maman 
Cochet  and  Mme.  Jules  Gravertaux. 

Competition  were  strorg  in  the  class  for  twelve  varieties, 
three  blooms  of  each,  and  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sens 
were  first. 

The  best  twelve  blccms  of  any  H.P.  or  H.T.  were 
Snow  Queen,  shown  by  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son. 

With  beautiful  blooms  of  Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux, 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son  were  first  in  the  class  for  twelve 
of  any  T.  or  N.  Rose. 

Decorative  Roses  in  the  open  classes  were  particularly 
good,  though  there  were  only  two  exhibits.  Mr.  George 
Lilley,  who  was  first,  showed  splendid  bunches  of  such 
as  Constance,  May  Marriott,  Betty  and  lona  Herdman. 
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THE    GARDEN. 


PAINT    YOUR    GREENHOUSES 


WITH 


OLITE" 


Far  Superior  to  White  Lead  in  Colour,  Covering  Power  and  Durability. 

Made  in    White  and   Stone  Colour. 

Price        -        -        25/-  per  Gallon. 

Drums  extra. 


''PLASTINE 

THE    IMPERISHABLE    PUTTY. 


5J 


Price  44/-  per  Cwt.,  in  112ib.,  56,  &  281b.  Kegs  {extra  and  returnable), 
also  in  141b.  tins,  7/9  eacii,  and  71b.  tins,  4/3  each.    Tins  included. 


WALTER    CARSON    &    SONS, 

GROVE   WORKS,    LOMBARD    ROAD,    BATTERSEA,    LONDON,   S.W.  1 1 


Telei>hone  .■ 
Telegrams : 


Batfersea  1630  (2  lines). 
Carsoiis.  Baitsquare,  London," 


AND  BACHELORS'  WALK,  DUBLIN. 


OUR  SYSTEMI 


■^1^      OF    FEEDING    ENSURES 

CHICKS  THAT  THRIVE 
ROBUST    GROWING    STOCK 
FOWLS  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY 

The  use  of  our  properly  blended  and  easily  digested 
toodstuffs  is  the  ONLY  WAY  to  cut  down  heavy 
mortality  in  young  chicks  and  to  secure  full  egg- 
baskets  all  the  year  round. 

We  are  practical  poultry-keepers  as  well  as 
poultry  and  food  specialists.  We  know  and  supply 
exactly  what  your  chickens  and  fowls  need  for 
maximum  results.     May  we  help  you  ? 

Send  for  samples  to-day .  Satisfactum 

51 5,  Seven  Sisters  Road  guaranteed.       

Tottenham 


HUSSEY  Bros. 


EGGS   FOR   HATCHING 

From  my  prize  winning  and  laying  strains  of  Golden. 
Sliver  and  White  Wyandottes  (273  egg  strain),  Rhode  Island 
Beds,  White  Leghorns  (285  strain),  Black  Wyandotte 
Bantams,  White  Kunner  and  Buff  Orpington  Bucks. 
Second  pens,  10/- ;  first,  12/6;  special,  15/-  sitting.  Birds 
always  for  Sale. 

SYDNEY  HILLER,  F.B.S.A. 

CLEVELAND   POULTRY  FARM,  Standon,      HERTS 


BUHNS  ON    TME   CROUND  ^ 
NO    APPARATUS   REOyiRtO 


THE    KING     OF    FUMIGANTS 

AUTO-SHREDS 

Is    CERTAIN     DEATH     to 

Leaf-mininfi  Mafipots. White  Fly 
and  all  Pests  infesting  Plants 
under  Glass.  In  boxes  to  fumi- 
gate 1.000  cubic  feet,  9d.  ;  2.500 
cubic  feet,  1/3;  10.000  cubic  feet 
(for  ordinary  Plants).  3/6;  10.000 
cubic  feet  (for  tender  foliated 
Plants).  4/6  each.  Obtained  of 
all  principal  Seedsmen  and 
Florists. 

Original  Patentees:— 

W.  Darlington  &  Sons, 

LIMITED. 

G  Dept.. 
HACKNEY.  LONDON.   E.8 


ii 


GUANOA 


jj 


THE   POPULAR    FERTILIZER. 


FLOWERS,  VEGETABLES   &  ALL  CROPS 
THRIVE  REMARKABLY  WELL  WHERE  USED 

PRICES : 

5  cwts.      3  cwts.      2  cwts.      1  cwt.      56  Iba.      28  lbs 

60/-         37/6        26/-        13/6        7/6         4/- 

Carriage  Paid  Cwt.  Lots.     Packages  Free. 

Prompt  delivery,  direct  if  your  Seedsman  cannot  supply 

PertUizers  for  all  Crops,  Lists  on  application. 
HUNTER  &  GOW,  Ltd.,  28,  Thomas  St.,  Liverpool 


mmp. 


SANITAS  Powder 

INSURES  YOUR  CROPS 

Againit  SLUGS,  WORMS,  RATS, 
MICE,  CATS  and  BIRDS. 

Large  and  small  tins  and  In  bags, 

ot     all    Chemists,     Stores      and 

Nurserymen. 

THE  SANITAS  CO.,  Ltd. 

Limehouse,   London,  E.14. 

Awarded  MtdaCat  Royal  Horticultural 
BxhlbiUon,  1S11. 


THORNBOROUGH  &  CO.  Ltd. 

Sncccasors  to 

PEARCE     &    COMPANY 

(Late  HOLLOWAY  ROAD.  .W.) 

CONSERVATORIES 
and    GREENHOUSES. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  waited  upon  by  appointment. 
Contr.otor.  to  L.C.C.  A  11  iKindon  Borougta  Connoll., 
35  yean' Record.    Good  Work      Catalome  Pott  Froo, 

TOTTENHAM,  N.  17.    'Phone  T2356. 


Rend  what  tlie  Press  ; 
Brt)s.  Carnations  and 


;ays  about  AllwoocI 


SUCCESS. 

ALLWOODII 

'"Cbc  Ciincs."  "Messrs.  Allwood  Bros' perpetual  flower- 

ing and  hardy    'Allwoodii'  are  more 
beautiful  tlian  Carnations." 
*' /TOovnmG  Ipost."     "  Messrs.  Allwood  Bros.  Carnations  and 
■  Allwoodii '  won  the  most  coveted  ol" 
all  medals  fGold  Floral)." 
"Dailv  /IDail."  "If  any  one  race  of  flowers  may  be  said 

to   liave  shown  pre-eminence,   it  was 
the    new     half-pink    half    Carnation 
'  Allwoodii.' " 
Fully  illustrated  Catalogue  with  prices  of  CarnatloDS,  etc., 
gladlj-  sent  post  free  on  request. 

ALLWOODII  available  for  immediate  delivery  at  the  follow- 
ing prices,  carriage  and  packing  free  for  cash  with  order : — 

Coll.  No.  1.—   3  Plants       8/6 

..    2.—   6        15/- 

,,         .,    3.— 12        .,      (includincr  novelties)  •-•         35/- 

BOOKLET  ON  THElll  CULTURE  6d.  POST  FREE. 

When  you  think  o(  Carnations  you  thlnb  of 


THE  Carnation  Specialists,  Dept.  4,  HAYWARDS  HEATH 
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Amateurs'  Classes. 

The  ■Windsor  Challenge  Cup,  offered  for  twenty-four 
blooms,  distinct,  was  closely  contested  by  Dr.  C. 
Lamplough  and  Mr.  F.  Dennison.  The  former  just  won. 
and  the  latter  was  consoled  by  having  his  beautiful  bloom 
of  Mabel  Drew  awarded  the  National  Rose  Society's 
silver-gilt  medal  as  being  the  best  bloom  in  thel^Show. 
His  other  outstanding  blooms  were  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley. 
Bessie  Brown  and  Mildred  Grant  ;  while  Dr.  Lamplough 
had  beautiful  specimens  of  Muriel  Dickson,  Lvon  Rose, 
Mrs.  C.  Russell,  Mrs.  C.  \Yest  and  Mrs.  B.  Walker. 

Mr.  Dennison  won  the  Islet  Cup  with  eight  good 
varieties,  three  blooms  of  each,  and  included  fine  sets 
of  Avoea,  Yvonne  Vacherot  and  Mildred  Grant.  The 
best  twelve  T.  or  X.  Roses  were  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Fortescue  : 
wliile  Dr.  Lanjplough  had  the  best  twelve  blooms,  distinct. 

In  the  local  classes  Mr.  G.  C.  Sawday  won  the  chief 
prize  and  also  had  the  best  six  blooms  ;  but  Mr.  J.  B. 
Fortescue  showed  the  best  Tea  Roses,  and  in  the  class 
for  six  blooms  of  any  variety  showed  finely-coloured 
Auguste  Comte.  Decorative  Roses  in  these  classes  were 
especially  good  ;    Mr.  Cook  won  both  first  prizes. 

The  ladies'  decorative  classes  were  very  popular.  Mrs. 
F.  Charlton  was  first,  and  ilrs.  A.  Robinson  second,  witli 
beautiful  baskets  of  Roses ;  but  in  the  dinner-table 
competition  these  positions  were  reversed. 

Sweet  Peas  provided  quite  a  sensation,  for  the  Prince 
of  M'ales'  Cup  was  won  by  a  local  cottager,  who  exhibited 
eighteen  vases  of  great  excellence,  and  Mr.  J.  W. 
Willecombe  also  won  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society's 
medal  for  the  best  vase  of  Sweet  Peas  in  the  show.  Six. 
C.  Romaine  was  first  in  the  class  for  eighteen  vases  of 
Sweet  Peas. 

Vegetables  were  also  shown  and  of  a  higher  quality 
than  we  remember  having  ever  before  seen  at  Windsor. 


Around    the     Markets 

OXE  cannot  but  wonder  where  all  the  thousand 
thousands  o!  bunches  of  annual  Gypsopliila 
k  are  grown,  for  during  the  past  few  weeks 
I  the  flower  markets  have  been  almost  over- 
[  flowing  with  tliis  dainty  little  flower.  It  is 
wonderfully  well  grown,  too.  and  comes  up 
in  bunches  quite  18  inches  long,  so  that  the 
flower  girl  merchants,  who  are  the  chief  buyers,  have  no 
difliculty  in  arranging  it  gracefully  with  the  many  Hoses 
that  are  now  on  sale.  Ordinary  Roses  can  be  had*  almost 
for  the  taking  away,  but  first-rate  blooms — those  of  good 
shape  and  colour  set  stoutly  on  long  stems — are  profitable 
to  all  concerned.  There  is  an  especial  demand  for  rich 
yellow  Roses,  of  which  the  supply  never  equals  the  demand . 

Coreopsis,  GaiUardias  and  Sweet  Peas  arc  almost  too 
plentiful  now  that  the  demand  for  ordinary  flowers  has 
fallen  ofl.  Xext  week,  if  the  weather  is  dn',  will  be 
Lavender  week,  and  the  crops  of  this  deliciousiy  fragrant 
flower  are  very  heavy. 

The  floral  novelty  is  to  be  found  among  pot  plants, 
and  this  is  some  remarkably  fine  pots  of  mixed  Viscaria, 
which,  with  brilliant  Crassulas,  Marguerites  (white  and 
yellow),  Spirseas  and  Hydrangeas,  come  from  the  northern 
suburbs  of  London. 

The  fruit  trade  has  not  yet  relieved  the  retailer's  worries, 
for,  even  though  Strawberries  are  almost  over,  the  wet 
weather  makes  such  other  small  fruits  as  Cherries,  Currants 
and  Raspberries  difficult  to  keep  in  a  saleable  condition 
tor  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  and  often  not  so  long 
as  that.  The  Continental  Apricots  and  Plums  are  very- 
poor,  and  more  often  than  not  are  not  sufficiently  ripe 
enough  to  be  a  good  trade.  Ripe  Gooseberries  are  now 
arriring,  and  are  of  fair  quality,  but  a  few  weeks'  sun- 
shine is  needed  to  make  them  really  good. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  coming  in  greater  numbers 
than  required,  and  so  are  ditBcult  to  clear.  On  the  other 
hand,  Grapes  are  scarce  of  late,  but  this  will  soon  be 
remedied.  Apples  also  are  unequal  to  the  demand,  but 
those  we  do  get  are  nearly  all  of  first-rate  quality.  Oranges 
are   very  variable. 

A  few  days  ago  Lettuce  were  far  too  plentiful,  but  now 
one  has  to  search  diligently  for  good  hearted  Lettuce,  and 
Radishes  also  are  none  too  plentiful.  Cooking  vegetables 
are  not  greatly  wanted,  even  though  really  excellent  green 
Peas,  pearly  white  Cauliflowers  and'  Cabbage  are  to  be" had. 

Julyi.  A.  Coster. 


sxrruAmoN^s  wjh.m^te:d. 


GARDENER    (Head  Working),  disengaged. 

requires  situation  ;  life  experience  in  all  branches  ;  excellent 
references ;  age  33  years  ;  married :  no  family. — F.  C.  Willie 
47,  Cornfield  Road,  Reigate,  Surrey. 


COL.  &  MRS.  RIDLEY  strongly  recommend 

their  Head  Cardener  now  seeking  smaller  situatioi.  where 
only  two  men  are  kept.  Jixcellent  in  all  branches,  and 
very  experienced. — Address:  Lewis  Read,  "The  Gardens," 
Maperton.  Wincanton,  Somerset, 


^^*M^«rW*^IWWaM^^M«Wb 
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ANTI  FLY  POWDER 


Absolute      preventive      of     Onion,    Carrot    and 
Celery    Fly,  also  Common  Cabbage  Caterpillar 

in  cwt„  J  cwt,  &  '28  lb.  Lots. 


(i 


AUGUST   26th.    1920. 

audi:,  Em 

Floral  &  Horticultural  Society 


DIVISION   1 OPEN. 

Class   1.— 12  Vil>.■^  SWEET  PEAS  ldi<litMtl. 
Prizes:  £10    0    0         £5    0    0         £2    0    0         £1 


0     O 


Class    2. -IS    vases    CUT    OUT-DOOR    FLOWERS      :[! 

least   12  uistiiiet   varieties. 

Prizes:  £10     0     0  £3     0     0  £2    0     0  £10     0 

Class    3.-CUT     FLOWERS      TABLE     DECORATION. 

Prizes:  60    ,        40-         30-, 

4th  Irize:  20-,  oth  Prize:  IS-. 

Class     4— CUT     FLOWERS    TABLE     DECORATION 

OPES  TO    AMATEfRS   ONLY. 


Prizes 
4th  Prize:    15  - 


40-,        30/-,        20/-, 
oth  Prize:  10  6.  oth  Prize:  7  6. 


For  further  particulars  itpply  to 

G.  STANLEY  WiLLIftlflS,  Secretary.  AUDLIM,  Cheshire. 


Le  FRUITIER  MANURE 

The  Perfection  of  Plant  Food. 
in  cwt.,  J  cwt.,  28  1b.  &    141b..  Lots. 

"A1"  FUMIGATINQ  COMPOUND,  Liquid  and 
Solid.  Clieapest  and  most  successful  fumigator 
on  the  market. 

BICHU,  The  Caterpillar  Wash. 

QUASSIA  EXTRACT,  For  exterminating  Green 
Fly,  ic,  AC, 

BONES  AND  BONE  MEAL  for  Vine  Borders. 

ELECTRIC  WEED  KILLER,  Liquid  and  Powder. 
For  Carriage  Drives  and  Garden  Paths. 

LOAM,  RICH,  YELLOW,  FIBROUS.  Quotations 
In  truck  loads  to  any  station. 

OREENHOUSE  BLINDS  made  up  to  any  size  and 
fixed  by  our  experienced  fitters. 

MOWERS  FROM  STOCK.  All  sizes,  all  prices. 
Special  value,  Type  "  K  '  side  wheel  machine. 
9in  driving  wheei.  Five  blades  and  under  knife, 
best  Sheffield  steel.  Light  running,  swift  cutting, 
size  lOin.,  57/9.    Carriage  Paid. 

GARDEN      HOSE,      SPRAYINQ       MACHINES 
TOOLS. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  largest  Horticultural  Stock  In 
the  Kingdom  (Post  free). 


Wm.WOOD  &  SON,  Ltd., 

THE  ROYAL   HORTICULTURISTS  BY 
APPOINTMENT, 

BEECHWOOD   WORKS, 
TAPLOW,  BUCKS. 

Telephone  No.  Telegrams 

BURNHAM  79.  "  GARDENINa  TAPLOW.' 


(< 


THE   SILVER    MEDAL 

HORSE  SHOE 
BOILER 

THE  PREMIER  HEATER  FOR  SMALL 
GREENHOUSES.  ENSURES  FULL  HEAT 
WITH     LEAST     FUEL     AND     ATTENTION. 


38,000   SOLD. 


COHPLETB     APPARATUS     NOW     FROM     STOCK, 

List  42    Free. 

CHAS.    P.    KINNELL   &    CO.   LTD, 
65,  65a.  Southwark  St..  London.  S.E.  1. 


FRUIT  BOTTLING  AND  PRESERVING.— 

— Praetii-al  and  Homely  Eeoipes.  Bv  Mrs.  Edwin  Beckett. 
9d.  net,  bv  post  lid. — Published  at  the  Offices  of  "  CorirrRY 
Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


BY  APPOINTMENT. 


BV  APPOINTMENT. 


DISINFECTANT  FLUID 

"A  moritiii  end /ormidabit  mffonfor  bllHne  agaiiulllu  baeUlmi." 

— Bli  J.  Ceiohion-Bbownb,  P.B.9. 

Use   Freely   in   Hen   Roosts,   Pigeon 
Cotes,  Aviaries,   etc. 


Against  Influenza. — "  Give  daily  to  all  the  birds  Izal  in  the 
soft  food.  One  liquid  ounce  of  Izal  should  be  added  to  each  eight 
gallons  of  liquid  used  for  mixing  the  soft  food.  The  result  has 
been  so  beneficial  that  I  think  it  should  be  known." 

Invaluable  as   a   remedy   against   Foul    Bpood  and 
I.O.W.  disease   in   Bees. 

Ask  for  special   leaflets  with   instructions  for  use. 


IZAL   POWDER   dusted    among    the   feathers  rids 
the   birds  of  insect   pests. 


IZAL  FLUID,,'^   ♦  ^^' 


,„,,„,3l!ZAL  POWDER, 

Sent  carriage  paid  on  receipt  of  remittance. 

Ask  for  Free  Oopy  of  "  Healthy  Poultry." 


6:~  per  141b.  bag, 
10/- per  50lb.  keg. 


Newton,  GhambersA  Go.,Ltd.,TiiornGliife,  nr.  Sheffield. 
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SPRAYING   SEASON,   1  920 

Book    your    orders    now    for    the      well-known     brand    of    Spraying    Mixture 


(fi 


BLIGHTY 


39 


The  freshness  and  purity  of  the  chemicils  of  which  it  is  campised  are  guaranlesd . 

This  Season's  Potato  Crop  will  command  good  prices. 

Do  not  risk  heavy  losses  by  neglecting  the  wise  rprecaution  of  spraying, 

In  severe  official  trials  "Blighty"  was  proved  to  give 

completely  satisfactory  results. 

A  grower  will  never  make  his  own  solution  for  spraying  if  he  once  tries  "  Blighty.' 
Most  chemicals  will  cost  more  this  year,  but  "  Blighty  "  has  been  reduced  in  price' 
and  20  lbs.  will  spray  one  statute  acre  of   potatoes   for  about    ll/6,  and  spray  it 
satisfactorily. 

To  be  obtained  from  all  dealers  throughout  the  Empire.         Ample  stocks  available. 

Booklet  free  from  THE    MONO    NICKEL    CO..   Ltd. 
(Horticultural  Section),    163,   Borough   High   Street,    London,  S.E.  I. 

ALSO 

Copper  Sulphate,  "Maple"  Brand,  98  99%  Purity.    Crystals  or  Powder 


M^DOUGALL'S 

^^^ NO N"^ PO I S O N 6 U S'vjC'il'^irJ  ;  .■-' 

■JpAf^&r,  E  FF.EGfl;V-E>^l7 
tiiiSJSiL     El — ■.'   '      — - ,  -  -  -  ..  ^fsf~' 

"-  '*'*—  »s;.FresfrortrDangGr1l 


7 


-M- 


'■^i?=>. 


^ 


IN   TINS.     PINTS, tyy.  QUARTS.3/i-i-GALLON.V9i  I  GALLON.?/- 
5  GALL  DRUM,2yO;'fOCALL    CASK,  £8  -lO-  O 


M?  DOUG  ALL'S 


Katakilla 

•*      »■         NON  -  POISONOUS         ^JAii 

The  Perfect-   In^ecttcids 
^or    Fruit,   Flouier^ 
a.r\d   Veqeta-blej". 


SMALL  CARTONS  FOR  lO  GALLONS  WASH     _ 
LARGE  CARTONS      ..    50         „ 


Zy-EACH. 
6/- EACH. 


SOLE 
MANUPACTUREBS. 


FROM    NUftJCRr^tEN.    JEEt>SMEN.    IRONMONCERJ- 

Mc.DOUGALL  BROS.,  Ltd. 


«&U  PORT  STREET. 
MANCHESTER. 


ESTD.      19»S 


MANY   YEARS    REPUTATION. 

WEED 
KILLER 

LASTING  RESULTS  -  NO  NEW  EXPERIMENT  J 


^  LABOUR  SAVERS.-EUREKA-  uwn  sand.  ^ 

soiLFuME  Nicotine  insecticides    Fumers. 

sprays.  and  other  chemicals  *  sundries 

^  See  List    Please  ask  your  agemt  for  the  Eureka 

7  ARTICLES- They  ARE   ALWAYS  SATISFACTORY  IF  ANY      ' 

Difficulty  in  obtaining  we  send  direct  carriage  p«id 


,0nlvAdilrtssTOMLINSONiiH&YWARD  L'.>  LINCOLN. 


WiTH'S 
HEREFORD       ^"^ 

FAMOUS     FOR     45     YEAf^S 


Sapply  MANURE  IhaUuitiall  CROPS  and  80I1A;  A  cu» 
Wmifr  ui«d  56  lbs  and  WON  4\  PRIZES  om1o(<I  EXHIBITS 
Trial  Packala,  1/4  :  Baga,  1(  lb  .  8'6  .  28  lb  .  8/-  1  S»l^.  12H 

•»  c»t..  2V-'       All  Orden  Ctrnafi  PaU. 


LETHORION    :: 

IMPROVED    VAPOUR    CONE 

Fumigator 

Introdnced  1885. 

NOTHING  yet  intro- 
duced has  surpassed 
this  valuable  method 
of  Fumigating  Greenhouses. 
It  combines  economy  with 
efhciency  in  every  way. 
and  is  certain  death  to  all 
pests,  without  any  injury  tc 
vegetation  ! 

Only  a  match  required  for 
starting  it !     Full  directions 

Re;lstereJ  Traie  Mirk  tiM3        for  USe  On  each  Cone. 

NicotiDe  ia  the  etTective  agent  in  this  Fumigator  1 

PpicoB. — No.  1,  for  Frames  and  "Lean-to's"  up  to  l,00n 

cubic  ft..  10d.  each:    No.  2  for  Small  Greenhousea  up  to 

1,500   cubic    ft.,    1/3  each;     No.    3.  for  general  use  in 

Large  Greenhouaee  from  2,0L0  to  2..^00  cubic  ft..1  /9  each 

with  a  trade  discount  uf  3:J  VV..     Sold^hy  the  Trade  generally 

CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  LONDON,  S.E.  1 


WOODS   for 

Packing     Materials 

Fop  all   purposes. 

Specially  constructed 

BOXES,    BASKETS    and    HAMPERS 

for    safe   delivery    by    Post    or    Rail    of 

FRUIT,    FLOWERS,    VEGETABLES, 

EGGS,   etc 
WOOLS,    Wood,    Paper    and    Cotton, 

of   lltst   Oualily. 

PAPERS  :  tissue,  packing  and  kitchen. 

Very  strong  Box  Cords,  Parcel  Twines 

and  Strings,  unequalled. 

All  the  above  in  Stock  and 
at  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

'      WriU'   for  thh   S'!non's  Catalogue  over   80   pa'je^ 


WM.  WOOD  &  SON,  Ltd.. 


"The 
Royal  Hepti. 
cultupUts." 
Showrooms.  TADI  tt\U        DllPtfC 

Offices,    Works:       IHrLUlI,     DUulVOi 

Telepliuiie:  BiirLiliam  79.    Tele:4rnnis!     (i.irdening.  Taplow 


MB 


GARDENING  MADE    EASY. 

Edited  by  E.  T.  COOK 

200    Pages.  lilustpatlona. 

PRICE  2/-  Net.      In  Cloth,  2/6.       By  poit,  3d.  extra 

Published  at  the  Offices  of  "  Country  Life."  20  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden   W.C.2. 


Weed-KILLING 

is  better  than  weeding 

Not  only  does  it  save  time  and 

labour,   but    it   has     far    more 

lasting  results. 

Cooper's  Weedicide,  diluted  with 
water  and  watered  on  your  paths 
with  a  watercan  wUl  speedily 
kill  all  weeds.  What  is  more  it 
sterilises  the  ground  for  months 
afterwards,  preventing  all  further 
growth  during  that  time. 

COOPER'S 
WEEDICIDE 

Received  the  "  Commended  "  award 

of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 

of  Great  Britain. 

Sold  in  quart    and   Half-gallon  Utis, 

1,  2,  5  and  10-gallon  drums,  and  20 

and  40-galkm  e/isks 


COOPER'S  1-50  WEED-KILLER 


Lower  i 
trated 


and  less  concen- 
"  Weedicide." 


Agents  everywhere. 


SoU 
Manufacturers ; 

WILLM.  COOPER 
&  NEPHEWS, 
Berkhamtttd, 


Vlll 
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Ql   ^C3|-|QU3ES  °^  ^^'  descriptions   supplied  by   the  oldest  established 

firm    in   the  trade  ;    also 

HEATING    APPARATUS    ^°'^  Glasshouses,  Private  Houses  and  Public  Buildings. 


CATALOGUES,  PLANS,  AND   ESTIMATES  FKEE. 


SURVEYS  BY  ARRANGEMENT. 


Please  address  all  Enquiries  to  Head  Office  : — 


J.      WEEKS      &      Co.     (CHEtSEA) 
92,  VICTORIA    STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W.I. 


Conservatory  erected  at  Weybrid^e,  Surrey. 


r-ajga-gaaaSi: 


-:^Si}g®£  ^^gvg?a^^li 


PRACTICALLY  AN 

IMPERISHABLE   BLIND 

The  Wood  Laths  are  connected   with   metal 
links,  and  form  a  perfect  and  durable  shading. 
Flexible  and  easily  rolled  up. 
A   protection  against  hailstorms. 
Fixed  and  removed  without   difficulty. 

,  .       Send    for  Illustrated    Catalogue. 

I  ESTIMATES    FREE. 

MESSENGER  &  CO.  Ltd. 

LOUGHBOROUGH. 

London  Office :  122,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.I. 


^  i 

»     Ensure  being  in  time  for  tiie  Season    a 
^  ORDER  [NOW!  | 


MERRYWEATHERS 


» 

!fi 
>ii 
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WATERING 
HOSE 


FOR 


Gardens 

Parks 

Garages 


Golf  i  Links 
Cricket  Grounds 
Tennis    Lawns 


"  T/ie  Nose  I  had  from  you  ten 
years  ago  is  as  good  as  ever,  and 
likelv'  o  last  another  ten'' 

So  u-ritcs'a  Merfyv:eathcr  Ctistomc 
Write  for  Samples  and  Prices  : 
MERRYWEATHERS'*    SONS.l  Ltd. 

Dept.C, 

63.  Long  Acre.'.London,  W.C. 
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GROW  YOUR  OWN  VEGETABLES  FREE  FROM  DISEASE  WITH 


THE  MOST.PERFECT 

FERTILIZER 

FOR 


GREENHOUSES 
GARDENS 
'  LAWNS,  a 


THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  AND 
COMPLETE  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  STABLE  MANURE 


fiCIBNTIFICAI.LT     AND     CHBMICALI.Y    PREPARED. 

tntbeformof  a  leaf-mould,  ready  for  use  at  an-?  time.  In  the  same  way,  and  for  all  purposes  that  stable  manure  iaput.  Goesfurthe' 

(4  bushels  equalllog  15  cwts.).  gives  better  result,  Is  clean  to  handle,  sweet  smelling,  and  free  from  weeds,  worms,  etc. 

Bflport  of  Boyal  Horticultural  Society.     "  Your  Patented  Hop  Manure  has  been  used  in  the  Society's  Gardens  at  Wisley.  and  I 

am  pleased  to  report  that  It  has  proved  excellent  for  the  flower  borders,  fruit  and  vegetables  grown  both  under  glass  and  out 

to  the  open  air."  (Signed)    W.  Wilks.  Secretary. 

A  Beautiful  Free  Booklet  giving  full  jtarticulars  and  testimonials  sent  on  receii>t  of  jtostcard. 

■K^  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS;  GENUINE  ONLY  IN  OUR  MARKED  BAGS,  CONTAINING  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS. -90 

Prices,  including  bags,  1  bushel  2/3,  4  bushels  6/-,  5-4  bushels  28/9.  10-4  bushels  55/-,  20-4  bushels  100/- 
Free  on  rail  London.    Carriage  forward  for  cash  with  order. 

WAKELEVS  GROUND  GARDEN  LIME  (Caustic  or  Quick  Lime),  3/-  bushel  bag,  carriage  forward. 

WAKELEY'S  £mp^^  FERTILISER 

A  valuable   Plant  Food  for  Allotment  and  General  Garden  use  simple  to  apply.    Particulars  and  Guaranteed 

Analysis  free.    Price  including  hags 

14  lb.  bag,  3/3  ;    56  lbs.,  11/6;    1  cwt,  22/- 

Best  Yellow  Fibrous  Loam,  4/-.  and  Leaf  Mould,  4/6.      Coarse  Silver  Sand,  5/6,  and  Brown 

Fibrous  Peat,  5/6  per  sack.   Basic  Slag,  6/3.  Superphosphates,  10/6.  Bone  Meal,  22/6 

Kainit,    1  0/6   per  cwt. 
See  Free  Booklet  as  above  for  prices  o'  smaller  auanfities,  also  other  goods. 
WAKELEY  BROS.   A  CO      LTD..  75a.  BANKSIDE.  LONOON,  S.E.  1 . 


TO  ACHIEVE 
RESULTS  USE 


ot<^ 


BEST  . 


l>ll^^ 


VINB 


On  th-  market  for  over 

years,  they  still  hold  first 

place  in  the  estimation  of  Horticol- 

turists  all  over  the  world  for  QUALITY 

and  RESULTS. 

The  direct  result  of  many  years'  practical  experience  In 
gardening,  they  stand  unrivalled  at  the  present  day  for  every  dts- 
cription  of  Fruit  bearing)  Flowering  and  Foliage  Plants,  Vegetables. 
Lawns,  etc..  etc 

,  PLANT  ft  ▼EGETABLE  MANURE.  112lbs..  30/-:  56lbs..  16/-;  28lbs..9A;  l4lbs.,  5/- :  71bs.,  3/-;  tint.  1/3 

Carriage  paid  on  56lbs.  and  up  anywhere  in  United  Kingdom. 

SPECIAL  TOP-DRESSING  MANURE.  56lbs.,  18/6;  2Slbs..  10/-:  14lbs,.  6/-;  71bs  .  3/6 :  tins,  I/-. 
Carriage  paid  on  561b3.  and  up  anywhere  In  United  Kingdom. 

W       WRITE   FOR   OUR   BOOKLET— POST   FREE   ON    REQUEST.      "Wl 

SOLD    BT    NURBERYUBN     AND     SEEDSMEN     EVERYWHERE. 


-.' 


Sole  Makers:  WM.    THOMSON  -SD  SONS,  LTD.,  CLOVRNFORDS,  SCOTLAND. 


ets  there  |™- 

I  and  makes  the  Garden  v^.rii^R. 
^av  all  the  year  round  r^^:^^it 


Sold  everywhere  for  HortlcnHural  purpose.  !n  PACKETS  lOd.  ft  1/0.  and  in 

BRANDED  ft  SEALED  BAGS:  7  lbs.. S  9.  14  ll>j..  6/8;  a  Ibl..  ll/6;66ibs  .20/-:  112  lbs     37.-.     Oc 

direct  from  th.  Works      arritge  Paid  in  the  United  King  iom  (or  Ca*h  with  Order  {except  PACKEIb). 


Sifi!i;!f;»;!f;>fi!f;ii;!i;!f;»;!fi>f;!f;!fi!f!f;!f;>f;!fi>i»;if;!f;>fi>{;ifi>fi!fi!ii  | 


Printed  by  H««ON  &  Kearhs.  L.«ited.  H.tfield  Street  Works,  Stamford  Street.  S.E.  1,  _and  Published,  by  ■•  CountrvL.fk."  Limited,  at  20.  Tavseock  Street,  Strand.  W.C.  2. 
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Vol.    LXXXIV.— No.   2539. 

Entered  as  Second-class  Matter  at  the  New  York.  N.  Y.,  Post  Office. 


Saturday,    July    17,    1920. 


A     GIANT     WHITE     BROMPTON     OR 
WINTER     STOCK. 

SEEDS     SHOULD     BE     SOWN     NOW. 


tKKQISTEBKD   AT  TUB    GENERAL-1 
POST   OFFICE  AS  A    NBW8PAPEB 
AHD  FOB    CANADIAN   MAQAZINB 


POST. 


Price  THREEPENCE 

Yearly  Subscription 
Inlaud,  15/2:  Foreign,  17/4 


BARR'S  TALL  FLAG  IRISES 


FOR  JULY   AND   AUGUST   PLANTING 

100  in  50  superb  varieties       63/-,  75,-  and  100,- 

30/-     „      50/- 

8/-    10/6     „       15/- 


50 
12 


25 
12 


Dwarf  Hybrid  Crimean  Flag   Irises 

lor  Tioit  01  rculus,  aid  as  Fcimaicit  Idtints  to  Borders;  also  valued  tor  the 
r.cck  CaidiT, 'W  all  Gaidci  ii  t'.  etc.  Ihcse  iliaimirjg  Irises  crow  4  to  18  in.  high  ard 
fiower  during  jMaicli,  Ariil  aid  Miii/. 

100  in  20  beautiful  named  varieties 

1  each  25 

1 


„      12        „ 

For    Full     Ccscn'piioiis 

BARR  &  SONS  II 


55/- 

15/- 

8/- 

Catiilogiie 


(free) 


Bair's      Hardy     Plant 

12  &      13,   KING  STREET 
COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C.  2 


MERRYWEATHERS  ROSES 


FOR  THE  GARDEN! 
[FOR  BEDS 


FOR   EXHIBITION! 
FOR  EVERYWHERE 


Also  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Ornamental  Trees. 
Please  state  your  wants. 


H.  MERRYWEATHER  &  SONS,  LTD. 

Garden    Specialists,     SOUTHWELL,    NOTTS. 


BENTLEY'S    SPECIALITIES 


WEED  DESTROYERS 

INSECTICIDES 
FUMIGANTS 


DAISY  KILLER 

(Lawn  Sand) 
FUNGICIDES 
FERTILISERS 


Catalogue  on  AppUcalion. 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS : 


JOSEPH    BENTLEY    LIMITED 

CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Barpow-on-Kumber.  HULL. 


"NIQUAS" 


(IMPROVED) 


Regd. 


THE     MOST     SUCCESSFUL     NON-POISONOUS     INSECTICIDE     OF    THE    DAY. 

It  1  as  the  advantage  of  a  small  .iddition  of  Nicotine,  tliu,s  rendering  its  effects  more 

deadly  to  all  insect  pests. 

No  possible  injury  to  the  most  delicate  Plant.  Flower  or  foliage. 

One  pint  makes  10  to  12  gallons  for  Thiip,  Black  and  Green  i"ly,  etc.,  whilst  BED  SPIDI?B 

Mealy  Bug  and  Scale  can  be  tloroughly   eradicated  by  using.  "  NIQUAS  "  about 

double  tlie  strength  required  lor  Fly. 

PRICES.— Half-pint,    1/4;    Pint,    2/3;   Quart,  3/9  :    Half-gal.,   6/-;   Gallon     11/- 
Drums,  each.  Five  Calls.,  36/- ;    1 0  Galls. ,  62/6  ;    20  Galls.,  120/-.    ' 

To  be  had  from  the  Trade  gencraUy. 

Mtiitti/iicfnrer,'   : — 

CORFtY  &  CO.,  Ltd.,London.  S.  E.  1. 
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THE   GARDEN"  CATALOGUE    GUIDE 


NOTICE  TO  OUR   READERS 

IN  order  to  avoid  waste  in  the  printing  of 
catalogue?,  readers  are  advised  to  apply  to 
the  following  firms  tor  the  catalogues  they 
require.  We  therefore  beg  to  point  out  that  the 
under-mentioned  firms  will  be  very  pleased  to 
send  their  useful  catalogues  to  our  readers  free 
of  charge,  on  receipt  of  a  post  card. 


Rose  Specialists 


ELISHA  J.  HICKS,  M.C.,  N.R.S.,  etc. 
HURST,   BERKS. 


Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 


KELWAY  &  SON 

Retail  Plant  Department 

LANGPORT,  SOMERSET 


Hardy  Plants 

CoiourBorders 

Gladioli 


J.  CHEAL  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

Nurseries 

CRAWLEY 


Landscape 
Qardeners 
Trees  and 
Shrubs,  etc. 


LAXTON  BROS. 

NtlRSERIES 

BEDFORD 


Strawberries 

and 

Fruit  Trees 


PERRY'S 

Hardy  Plant  Farms 

ENFIELD,  MIDDX. 


Water  Lilies 

and 

Bog  Plants 


PULHAM  &  SON 

Nurseries 
ELSENHAM,  ESSEX 


Rocl<,  Alpine 
and  Herbace- 
ous Plants 


W.  WELLS,  JuNR. 
Hardy  Plant  Nurseries 
MERSTHAM,  SURREY 


Herbaceous  and 
Alpine  Plants, 
Delphiniums  tmi 
Michaelnun  Daisies 


Garden  Sundries 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 

234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E.  1 


XL    ALL 

Insecticide  & 
Fumiqants 


GAKUEN  SUPPLIES  Limited  am  Garden, 

(Boundary  Chem.  Co.)  Estate, 

Cranmer  Street  and  Sport 

LIVERPOOL  Requirements 


CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Shad  Thames,  S.E.  1    and 
Bedford  Chambers 
CovENT  Garden,  W.C.  2 


J.  BENTLEY,  Ltd. 
Barrow-on-Humbeb 
HULL 


Merchants  and 

Manufacturers 

of   Horticultural 

Sundries, 

Fertilisers  and 

insecticides 

etc 

Weed  Destroyers 
Lawn  Sand 
Insecticides 
Fertilizera 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 
234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E. 


XL  ALL 

Fertilizers  and 

Agricultural 

Manures 


BARNARDS,  Ltd. 
NORWICH 


Garden  Espaliers 
&  Trainers.  Par- 
ticulars of  our 
Stock  on  appli- 
cation 


The  New  DESTRUCTOR  CO. 

Ltd.  Rubbish 

41,  Walter  House,  Bedford  St.  DsRtrurtnrs 
Strand,  LONDON,  W.  oestructors 


Heating  Apparatus 


C.  p.  KINNELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.       Boiler 
Greenhouse  Heating  List  No.  42, 

Southwabk St., London, S.E.I    Post  Free. 


Seeds  and  Bulbs 


R.  H.  BATH  Ltd. 
The  Floral  Farms 
WISU.  CH 


Home-Grown 
Bulbs  and 
Seeds 


BLACKMORE  &  LANGDON 
Twerton  Hill  Nursery 
BATH 


Begonias 
Delphiniums 
Qloxinias 
Cyclamen,  etc. 


HENRY  ECKFORD 

Wem 

SHROPSHIRE 


Sweet  Peas  and 
Garden  Seeds 
Fertilizers 


DAWKINS 

408,  Ki>*g"s  Rjao 
CHELSEA,  S.W. 


Perennial 
Seeds  for 
presentsowing 


R.  WALLACE  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Kilnfield  Gardens 
COLCHESTER 


New  Bulb  and 
iris   List 
Now    Ready. 


Landscape  Gardening 


GARDEN    DESIGN- 
LANDSCAPE   GARDENING. 

R.WALLACE  &  Co. 

LIMITED  COLCHESTER. 

AWARDS  at  the  last  ten  R.H.S.  Shows  at  Chelsea 
and  Holland   House  only:    12  Gold   Medals. 

DAILY  GRAPHIC  CUP   for  finest   Rock  Garden, 
three  times. 

CORONATION  CHALLENGE  CUP  : 

3  Silver  Gilt  Cups.  1   Silver  Cup. 

And  in  1912.  at  Royal  International  Show  QUEEN 
ALEXANDRA'S    CUP    for   finest    Rock    and 

Water  Garden. 

R.  WALLACE  &  CO.,  LTD.,  AR?SrTECTs 

COLCHESTER. 


WHITELEGG  &  CO. 
CHISLEHURST 

WRITE    US 


Landscape  and 
Qarden  Archi- 
tects, specialise 
in  Rock,  Water 
and  Formal 
Gardens,  etc. 


PULHAM  &  SON  Garden  Craftsmen 

71,  Newman  Street.  London,  w.  Rockworkers 
Works  :  BROXBOURNE  Pulhamite 


Nurseries  :  ELSENHAM 


Stone 

Vases,  Sundials, 
Fountains,  etc. 


SEEDLINGS    FOR    THE    GREENHOUSE.— 

Supplied  direct  from  seed  bo.xes  readv  for  pricking  out. 
Calceolaria,  choice  mi.ved,  9d..  5/-  ;  Cineraria,  giant-flowered, 
mixed,  1/-,  6  6  ;  pure  wliite,  pure  scarlet,  eadi  f/3,  7/6 ; 
Marguerite-flowered,  mixed,  1/-,  6/3 ;  Stirrv-ftowered, 
mixed,  9d..  5/-;  Cactus-flowered,  mixed,  9d.,  ,5/-.  Primula 
sinensis,  mixed,  1/6,  8/6;  all  wliites,;l79,  10/6;  all  reds, 
1/9,  10/6  ;  giant-flowered,  mixed,  2/-,  12/6  ;  starry-flowered, 
mixed,  1/.3,  8/-.  Primula  malacoides,  lilac,  1/3,  8/'-  ;  white! 
1A3,  8/-.  Schizanthus,  large-flowered,  mixed,  1/-,  B/6. 
Wisetonensis,  mixed,  1/.3,  7/6.  AH  prices  per  dozen  and  per 
100.  C.irriage  paid  on  order.s  of  7/6  value.  .Advanced 
transplanted  at  advanced  prices.  See  Catalogue. — Sturkik 
and  Storkie,  Gloncarse.  Pertlisliirc. 


RY     MULTIPLE      in 

your  own  garden.  No  other 
evidence  is  equal  to  that  of 
your  own  crops.  Raise  Pota- 
toes, Peas,  Beans,  Turnips, 
Carrots,  in  fact,  anything 
you  like  upon  it,  and  every- 
where you  will  have  abun- 
dant evidence  that  it  pays, 

MnltiPle 

Sold  by  Seedsmen  everywhere  in  14  lb.  bnt;s, 

3/6  :  7  lb.  2/-.     Large  trial  packets.  1I-. 

Manufactured  solely  by 

ROBINSON  BROS.  Ltd..  West  Bromwich.  Staffi 


SEEDLINGS  FOR  THE  FLOWER  BORDER. 

—  Supplied  direct  from  tln'  seed  beds.  ready  for 
pricking  out.  Aquilegia,  Long  Spurred,  mixed,  1/0.  8/6  ;  pink 
and  rose.  2/-,  12/6  ;  salmon  and  red,  1/9,  10/6  ;  purple  and 
purple-red.  1/9,  10/6  ;  blue  and  lavender,  1/9,  10/6.  Canfer- 
liury  Bells,  in  all  colours  and  all  forms,  mixed,  8d.,  4/6  ;  all 
white,  all  pink,  each  8d.,  4/6.  Canterbury  Bells.  Calycantliema, 
mixed,  9d.,  5/- ;  white,  pink,  eacli  9d.,  5/-.  Coreopsis, 
1/-,  6/6.  Gaillardia,  1/-,  6/6.  Foxglove,  mixed,  6d.,  3/6. 
Forget-me-not,  dissitiflora  1/3,  8/- ;  Victoria  blue,  1/-,  6/6  ; 
roval  blue  If-,  6/6;  Pansy,  Scotch  Prize,  mixed,  1/:),  8/-. 
ICxcelsior  Iceland  Poppies,  mixed,  8d.  4/6.  Brompton  Stock, 
mixed.  9d..  5/6.  Sweet  William,  mixed.  5d..  2/6  ;  giant  mixed, 
8d..4/6;  auricula-eyed,  6d.,  3/6.  WallBower,  mixed,  cream, 
j  white,  primrose  yellow,  orange,  crimson,  ruby,  purple, 
chamois-rose,  each  Sd..  4/6.  AH  prices  per  dozen  and  per  100. 
1  Carriage  paid  on  orders  of  7/6  value.  Advanced  transplanted 
.  T!  I  advanced  prices.  See  Catalogue,  post  free  on  application. — 
STnitRlE  tt  STORRTE.fflencarse,  Perthshire. 


UNIQUE  COLLECTION  OF  JUNE  FLOWERING  IRIS 

We  strongly  recotnmend  planting  during  JULY. 

COLLECTION   No.  1. 

Embracing    the    choicest    varieties    yet    introduced  ;     extra    strong    flowering    plants. 

ALCAZAR— Gigantic  flowers,  mauve  and  piuple,  JIISS  .DOROTIIY  ROWE — Bright  lavender  blue. 

CATERINA— Bright  lavender  blue.  MON.SIGNOR— Violet  and  purple. 

CHERUBIN— White,  flushed  pink.  MISi  EARDLEY— Old  gold  and  madder  crimson. 

CLAR\  rcQRTLS — Heliotrope  and  rosv  parple.  PROSPER  LA UGIER—Bright  copper  and  crimson. 

HON".    JIRS.    THOS.    KINGSCOTE— Silvery  rose.  RICHARD  II.— White  and  deep  violet,  one  of  the  finest  yet 

IRIS  KING — Old  gold  and  crimson.  introduced. 

STANDARD  BEARER— Brilliant  crimson  and  purple 

One  strong  plant  of  each  variety,   packing  free,  and  carriage  paid,   21/-. 

COLLECTION  No.  2. 

Finest    standard    varieties,    extr.i    strong    llowcritig    plants. 


AM.VS — Light  blue  and  deep  purple. 
CAPRICE — Bright  purple  and  crimson. 
G.\GUS — Pale  yellow  and  madder  crimson. 
J-\CQUINI.\N.\ — Crimson  and  copper. 
LOP^ELV — Canary  yellow,  splashed  purple. 
NIBELUNGEX — Violet  purple  and  bronze. 


MME.  BLAKCHE  PION — Bronze  yellow  and  lavender. 
MRS.  H.  DARWIK— Snow  white. 
POECENNA — Delicate  shade  copper  rose. 
RHiilN  >'IXE — Pure  white  and  purple. 
SWEETHEART— Bolt  lavender  and  silver. 
THOR.\ — Silver  white  iind  purple. 


One  strong  plant   of  each   eariefj/,  packing  free,  and  carriage  paid,  15/-. 

COLLECTION   No-  3. 

12  IN  12  FINEST  NAMED  VARIETIES,  strong  flowering  i>lant3,  packing  free,  and  carriage  paid,  10  • 


plants;    12  in    12    finest 


COLLECTION   No.  4. 

EARLY    AND    INTERMEDIATE  IRIS,   llnweriiig   .^pril   and    May;    extra  strong  floweri  it 
named  varieties,  packing  free,  and  carriage  patd,  10/-. 

PERRY'S    HARDY    PLANT    FARMS, 

ENFIELD,     MIDDLESEX. 


luJv    17.    1920.] 
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GARDEN. 
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ItKlTAIXS    GREAT   CABBAGE. 

WEBBS'   EMPEROR   CABBAGE   (for 

Jiilv  and  .\U!;ust  sowing). — AcknowloilKcd  to  be  the  earliest, 
best  and  most  popular  variety  in  cultivation.  Eemarkably 
free  from  any  tendency  to  bolt.  6d.  and  1/-  per  packet; 
2/-  per  ounce.    Post  free. 

"  The  Emperor  Cabbases  I  grew  from  your  Seed  this  Spring 
were  something  worth  looking  at.  1  had  cabbage  when  no 
one  in  tlie  county  had  any  near  fit  for  cutting." — Mr.  Jobn 
Saddler,  "  The  Gardens."  Drumcar. 

"Another  e.scellent   cabbage   is   •Emperor';    the  heads 

of  this  variety  quickly  turn  in  and  are  of  excellent  quality." 

— Mr.  F.  Jordan,  gardener  to  Lt.-Col.  Spender  Clay,  M.P., 

List  of  Seeds  for  Summer  and  Autumn  Sowing  post  free  on 

request. 

WEBB  &  SONS.  Ltd..  The  King's  Seedsmen.  Stourbridge. 


WATERERS'  RHODODENDRONS,  Azaleas. 

Rare  Shrubs.  Japanese  Cherries.  Maples,  and  Chinese  subjects. 
— John  Waterer,  Sons  &  Crisp,  Ltd.,  The  Nurseries, 
Bagshot,  Surrey. 

WATERERS'     ROMAN     HYACINTHS 

Narcissus,  Freftsias,  Tulips,  etc.,  for  early  forcing ;  Bulbs  for 
bowl  culture  and  beddinc. 

WATERERS'  ALPINE  AND  HERBACEOUS 

PLANTS,  in  the  new  and  leading  varieties  of  Delphiniums. 
Phloxes,  Irises, 

WATERERS'     FRUIT     TREES.  —  Magni- 

flcent  stock  of  250,000  trees.  Prospective  purchasers 
are  invited  to  select  personally  at  Twylord  Nurseries. 

WATERERS'      ROSES,      in     all     forms.- 

JOEN  'Waterer,  Sons,  &  Crisp,  Ltd.,  Twyford,  Berks. 


GREENHOUSE  PAINTING  AND  GLAZING. 

— "'VITROLITE"  superior  to  White  Lead  Paint,  2.5/-  per 
gall.  Cans  extra.  "Plastine,"  supersedes  Putty,  44i- per 
cwt. — Full  particulars  from  Waiter  Carson  &  Sons,  Grove 
Works,  Battersea.     Agents  throughout  the  Country. 

DUCKS,     GEESE     AND      TURKEYS,      by 

Will  Hooley.  F.Z.S.,  F.B.S.A.— A  copy  of  this  helpful  booklet 
on  the  breeding,  feeding  and  fattening  of  Ducks,  Geese  and 
Turkeys,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  lid.  addressed 
to  The  Manager,  "  Codntrt  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden.  W.C.  2. 


ROCK  —  HERBACEOUS  —  PRIMROSES, 

double  and    single,  etc.;    advice  given  on  rfimouelling    of 
gardens,  and  lists. — HOPKINS.  Mere  Sliepperton. 


CARNATION    CULTURAL    GUIDE.— Com- 

plete  Instructions  for  greenhouse  and  outdoor  culture,  7d. 
post  free. — C.  H.  TAtlDEVlN.  WiUaston,  Birkenhead. 

WAKELEY'S  PATENTED  HOP  MANURE. 

— The   only   reliable   and    complete   substitute   tor   Stable 
mannre.    See  advt.  on  p.  xii. 


BURBAGE  ROSES  ON  PEDIGREE  STOCKS. 

— 1,000  varieties  to  acU-ct  from.  List  of  "  The  Hundred 
Best  Roses,"  post  free. — The  Burbaue  Nurseries,  Nr. 
Hinchley,  Leicestershire.  Established  1773.  (Manager. 
G.  Geary,  F.R.H.S.) 


LOVELY        ANTIRRHINUMS.   —     Strong 

plants  in  all  shades  and  latest  named  varieties  of  this  popular 
leading  flower  ready  now  ;  intermediate  only  9/-  100.  Aster 
Sinensis  :  plants  of  this  decorative  variety  in  mauves,  pinks, 
whites  and  violet,  mixed,  11-  100.  All  carriage  paid. — Lists 
free  from  Ernest  Hills,  Rhydd  Nurseries,  Hanley  Castle, 
Worcester. 

THE     SERVANTLESS      HOUSE,     by     R. 

Kandal  Phillips.  6/-  net,  by  post  6/6. — A  prospectus  of 
this  invaluable  and  profusely  illustrated  book  on  the  domestic 
and  labour-saving  problems  of  the  day  will  be  sent  post 
free  on  application  to  The  Manager.  "  ConNTBT  Life." 
Ltd..  20,  Tavistock  Street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 

SPLENDID    YELLOW    FIBROUS    LOAM. 

Pure  Leaf  Mould,  Coarse  Sand,  each  6/-  per  sack.  Prepared 
Compost.  6/6 ;  Cocoanut  Fibre,  5/6  per  sack.  Kalnlt.  14  lbs. 
I/a.— W  Hebbebt  &  Co.,  Hop  Exchange.  London.  S.E. 


BARR'S  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  for  SUMMER 

SOWING.— Beet,  Cabbage,  Carrot.  Cauliflower,  Cucumbers, 
Endive,  Kale,  Lettuce,  Onions,  Parsley,  Radishes,  Spinach. 
Turnips,  ett.-.  Best  selected  strains.  Special  List  post 
free. 

BARR'S  FLOWER  SEEDS  FOR  SUMMER 

AND  EARLY  AUTU.MN  SOWING.— Best  Selected  Strains. 
Special  List  on  application. —  Barr  &  Sons,  King  St., 
Covent  Garden   W.C.2. 


MeDOUGALL'S      WEED      KILLER,     non 

poisonous,  safe,  effective.  In  tins.  Pints,  1)9  ;  quarts.  3/- 
i-gall.,  4(9;  1  gall.,  7;-;  5  galls.,  27i6.  From  Seeds 
men.  Nurserymen.  Ironmongers. — Sole  Manufacturers 
MODOUGALL  Bros.,  Ltd..  Port  street.  Manchester.  Estab- 
lished 1845. 

"  KA^AKILLA "     destroys      insect     pests, 

caterpillars,  green  fly,  etc. ;  non-poisonous  ;  a  perfect  garden 
insecticide  ;  cartons  to  make  ten  galls..  2/- ;  cartons  to  make 
50  galls.,  6/- ;  from  nurserymen,  seedsmen,  and  ironmongers. 
— Sole  Manufacturers,  McDouoall  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Port 
Street   Manchester.    Estd.  1845. 

SEWAGE      DISPOSAL      FOR      COUNTRY 

HOUSES. — No  emptying  of  cesspoola  ;    a  perfect  fertilizer 
no  solids ;  no  open  filters ;  perfectly  automatic ;  everything 
underground.    State    particulars.  —  Williah    Bbattie,    8, 
Lower  Grosvenor  Place,  Westminster. 


PRACTICAL     CAVY  -  KEEPING,     with    a 

chapter  on  the  proHtable  breeding  of  Fancy  Mice,  by  J.  T. 
Bird,  9d.  net,  by  post  lid. — Published  at  the  Offices  of 
"  CODNTRY  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  2. 


RABBIT-KEEPING.— A    practical    booklet 

on  the  best  and  most  profitable  methods  of  Rabbit-Keeping 
for  all  Garden  Owners  in  Town  or  Country.  By  C.  J.  Davies. 
2nd  impression.  9d.  net,  by  post  lid. — Published  at  tlie 
Offices  of  "  Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden.  W.C.  2. 


20,000  ARMY  RUBBER  GROUND  SHEETS, 

6  it.  >,  3  ft..  Miitalilc  i-uveriiii^  outhuiiscs.  etc.,  ■Z{)l-  duzi-ii. 
tLirriajic  paid.  — CURRlE's,  20,   Dowins:    Street,  Manrhe-^ter 

KING'S      ACRE        STRAWBERRIES.     — 

Complete  list  of  the  best  varieties,  with  cultural  instruc- 
tions, post  free.  Also  up-to-date,  alphabetically  arranged 
rose  list,  with  special  vakie  iu  collections. — King's  Acre 
Nurseries,  Ltd.,  Hereford. 


IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING  for  gardens, 

tree  guards,  gates,  arches,  espaliers,  rose  stakes,  and  orna- 
mental garden  iron  and  wire  work  of  every  description.  Send 
tor  Illustrated  catalogue.  Also  kennel  railing  and  poultry 
fencing.  Ask  for  separate  lists. — BOULTON  <S  Pacl,  Ltd., 
Manufacturers.  Norwich. 


ROCK     GARDEN     PLANTS.  — Where 

and  in  What  Soils  to  Plant  Them.  A  useful  guide  to 
garden  lovers,  with  catalogue,  48  pages,  post  free. — 
G.  R.  PmpPS,   Alpine  Nursery,  Barnham,  Bognor. 


RIVERS'   FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  VINES, 

Figs,  Oranges  and  Orchard  House  trees  are  of  first-class 
quality,  and  a  large  and  select  stock  Is  always  on  view. 
Inspection  Invited.  Price  list  post  free  on  application .-- 
THOS.  RrvEHS  &  SON,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbrldgeworth,  Herts  - 


WM,   DUNCAN   TUCKER   &   SONS,   LTD.. 

Lawrence  Boad,  South  Tottenham,  N.  iS, — Conservatories, 
Winter  Gardens.  Vineriea,  Peach  Houses.  Portable  Bulld- 
InizB,  etc. 


BARGAINS    IN    DAFFODILS.-Again   this 

year  we  liave  some  exceptional  Bargain  Lots  to  oiler  from 
our  liealthy  stock  ;  both  varieties  in  commerce,  and  new 
seedlings  of  our  own.  Those  must  all  be  cleared,  as  we  require 
the  room,  consequently  we  have  listed  all  these  Lots  at  low 
figures.  Delivery  in  July  and  August.  Our  entire  collection 
is  in  perfect  health.  Write  for  our  Dafi'odil  Bargain  Lists. — 
Herhert  Chapman.  Ltd.,  Kotherside  Gardens,  Kye.  Sussex. 


LAXTONS   STRAWBERRIES. -Pot  Plants 

and  Runners  of  all  the  best  new  varieties,  and  the  old 
favourites  can  now  be  booked  for  early  delivery.  Catalogues 
gratis  on  application. — Laxton  Brothers,  Bedford. 


OF    5,000    PLANTS    NOT    ONE    BOLTED  1 
(See  Testimonial    below  from   Mr.    Parkins). 

SUTTON'S  SPRING  CABBAGE. 

Th('  Iiesi:  varieties  to  -^ow  diiritm  the  early  part* of  August. 

SUTTON'S  HARBINGER  CABBAGE. 

The  earliest  cabbage  for  Spring  cutting;  per  packet  1/- 
and  1/6.— "I  have  never  grown  such  lovely  cabbages  as  I 
have  this  Spring  from  your  Harbinger  seed.  Of  5,000 
plants  not  oue  bolted.  I  can  strongly  recommend 
Harbinger  as  the  finest  cabbage  in  cultivation  for  Autumn 
sowing." — Mr.  J.  Parkins,  North  Hill. 

SUTTON'S  FLOWER  OF  SPRING  CABBAGE 

has  won  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  reliable  cabbage 
for  the  general  Spring  crop:  per  packet  1/-  and  1/6:  per 
ounce  1/n. — '*  I  have  had  a  wonderful  crop  of  early  cabbage 
from  Sutton's  Mower  of  Spring  and  Sutton's  Harbinger, 
and  out  of  25,000  plants  not  a  dozen  bolted." — Mr.  James 
Gibson,  Welbeck  Gardens. 

"I  have  grown  your  Elower  of  Spring  Cabbage  for 
twenty  year.s,  and  have  not  found  one  to  equal  it." — Mr. 
R.  H.  Lane,  Bodmin. 

SUTTON  &  SONS,  THE  KING'S  SEEDSMEN,  BEADING. 


NO'W    IS   THE   TIME   TO    ORDER 

KELWAY'S        CELEBRATED         HARDY 

PLANTS  AND  HYDRID  GLADIOLI.  P.HONIES.  DEL- 
PHINIUMS, PYRETHRUMS,  PHLOXES.  IRISES, 
LUPINS,  etc.,  many  of  which  can  now  be  planted,  others 
will  be  sent  at  tlie  proper  time  for  planting.  .\s  our  stocks 
have  been  considerably  depleted  by  the  unprecedented 
rush  of  last  season,  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  orders,  so  that 
our  many  customers  may  not  be  disappointed. — Write  now 
for  price  lists  to  the  Retail  Plant  Dept..  Kelwat  &  Sox, 
The  Royal  Horticulturists,  Langjiort,  Somerset. 


DOBBIE     &     CO.,      ROYAL     SEEDSMEN, 

Edinburgh,  will  send  a  copy  of  their  1920  Catalogue  and 
Guide  to  Gardening  free.  If  this  Paper  Is  mentioned. 


SOW  NOW — BATH'S  EMPRESS  PANSIES, 

as  grown  for  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Frogmore ;  the 
richest  and  largest  flowering  strain  of  Pansies  extant. 
Per  packet.  2/6  and  1/6,  post  free,  for  cash  with  order. — 
R.  H.  Bath.  Ltd.  (Dept.  E.).  The  Floral  F.arm3.  Wisbech. 


CANARY     KEEPING.  — A     practical 

booklet,  full  of  sound  advice  and  helpful  hints  on  breeding, 
rearing,  exiiibiting,  etc..  is  published  at  the  Offices  of 
■■  COUNTRY  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C.  2.    Price9d.net;    by  post  lid. 


STORING    VEGETABLES    AND    FRUITS: 

with  chapters  on  "  Drying  in  the  Oven  and  by  the  Kitchen 
Fire."  By  Herbert  Cowley  (Editor  of  The  Garden).  9d. 
net,  by  post  lid. — Published  at  the  Offices  of  "  COUNTRY 
Mfe,"  Ltd..  20.  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


WANTED Daffodils,  choice  named  bulbs, 

also  daffodil  books  and  coloured   plates. — F.   G.   Lawson, 
26,  Lemon  Street,  Truro. 


FRUIT    GROWING    FOR     BEGINNERS 

By  F.  W.  Harvey.  140  pages.  40  illustrations.  1/3  net ; 
cloth  1/11  net ;  postage  4d.  extra. — Published  at  the  Offices 
of  "  Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20.  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden.  W.C.  2. 


JAMES  GRAY,  LTD.,   Builder  of    Conser- 

vatories,  Greenhouses,  etc.,  and  Heatine  Ensineera.  Danvers 

Streei-,  Chelsea.  London, S.W.  3.    Wire:  Gray, Kensington  90. 
Telephone;  Kensington  90. 

COLOURED    FREESIAS My   list   will   be 

ready    shortly,   and   will    be   posted   to   all   applicants. — 
(J.  H.  DAI.RYMPLE,  The  Nurseries,  Bartlev.  Southampton. 


BIRDS'   BATHS,  GARDEN    VASES,   SUN- 

DULS,    NESTING    BOXES.      Catalogue    (No.  4)    trie.— 
UooBTON.  5,  Thornton  Avenne,  Chlswick. 


BEE  -  KEEPING,       by       W.       Herrod- 

Hempsali,  F.E.S.  (Editor  of  The  British  Bee  Journal).  9d. 
set,  by  post  lid. — Published  at  the  Offices  of  "  COONTEY 
Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistoclc  Street,  Covent  Garden.  W.C.  2. 
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ROT,  DAMP 
DRAUGHT  AND 
VERMIN 
PROOF 


PORTABLE  AND 
EXTENSIBLE 
TO     ANY 
LENGTH 


EASILY 
DISMANTLED 

AND 

ASSEMBLED 


MADE  OF 
l"WOOD  AND 
ASBESTOS 


WOODS   for 

Packiffs^     Materials 

Fop  all   purposes. 

Specially  constructed 

BOXES,    BASKETS    and    HAMPERS 

for    safe   delivery    by    Post    or    Rail    ,./ 

FRUIT,    FLOWERS,    VEGETABLES, 

EGGS,   etc 
WOOLS,    Wood,    Paper    and    Cotton, 

of  Best  Quality. 

PAPERS:  tissue,  packing  and  kitchen. 

Very  strong  Box  Cords,  Parcel  Twines 

and  Strings,  unequalled. 

All   the  above   in  Stock   and 

at  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

Write  for  ihiv   .St'rt.sott'.s-  Catitlogue   over   SO   paf/c^. 


WM.  WOOD  &  SON,  Ltd., 

TAPLOW,  BiJGKS. 


"The  ' 
Royal  Horti- 
culturists." 


Shourrooms. 

Offices,    Works 

Telcpli' 


e:   Biirnham  79.    Tek 


ir.mis:     Garde 


LETHORION    :: 

IMPKOVKD     VAPOUK     COiNfc. 

FumiMator 


Introduced    !  385. 


N' 


rOTHING  yet  intro- 
duced has  surpassed 
this  valuable  method 
of  Fumigating  Greenhouses- 
It  combines  economy  with 
efficiency  in  every  way, 
and  is  certain  death  to  al) 
pests,  without  any  injury  to 
vegetation  ! 

Only  a  match  required  fot 
starting  it !      Full   tlirection.- 

Reglstered  Trade  Mir^  tiij)        for  use  On  each  Cone. 

Nicotine  is  the  effective  agent  in  tliis  Fumigator  ! 
Prices. — No.  1,  for  Frames  and  "  Lean-to'B  "  up  to  1,0U0 
cubic  ft., lOd,  each  :  No.  2  for  Small  Greeiihouees  up  to 
1,500  cubic  ft..  1,3  each;  No.  3.  for  izeDeral  use  in 
Laree  Greenhousea  from  2.010  to  2,500  cubic  ft.,1  /9  eacL . 
Sold  by  the  Trade  -f  nerally. 

CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd,  LONDON,  S.E.I 


SAVE  YOMB  FBOIT 

AND     FLOWERS 

FROM  INSECT  PESTS 

BY     USING    THE 

Cooper  Horticultural  Remedies 


COOPER'S 

NICOTINE  (V2)  SUMMER  FLUID 

FOR    8DIIIIBB    SPRAYING 

A  Nicotine  Preparation  for   Apple-Suclter.  Green-Fir, 

8tc..  on  FRUIT.  ROSE  md  other  TREES. 

Sold  in  Qrt.  Tina :  I,  2,  S,  and  10  GalL  Drama  : 

and  in  20  and  40  Gall.  Caiki. 


4"  COOPER'S  MILDEW  (V2K)  FLUID 

For  ROSE.  STRAWBERRY  and  other  MILDEWS 

al.o  STRAWBERRY  LEAF  SPOT. 

Sold  in  Qrt.  Tina  ;  1,  2,  S,  and  10  Gall.  Drama ; 

and  in  40  Gall  Casks. 


COOPBS-S 

ARSENATE  Of  LEAD  PASTE 

FOR  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  CODUNG  MOTH 
AND  LEAF-EATING  CATERPRLARS. 

Mlxei  well,  adheres  well,  rcmalDs  a  loDg  time  In  suBpensioD,  coals 
tallage  uniformly,  aod  does  not  scorch  when  properly  prepared. 
Sold  in  1,  5,  and  10  lb.  Tins  :  and  in  50  and  100  lb.  Keis. 


COOPER'S  FUMIGATIfJG  FLUID 

A~e-inforc<!d    NICOTINE    PREPARATION    for 

De.iroyins  INSECT  PESTS  IN  CLASS-HOUSES 
Sold  in  Bottles  b  5  sizes;  and  in  Pint  Qrt.  &  i  GalL  Tins. 


COOPER'S  WEEOiCiOE 

After  trial— Received  the  "  Commended"  award 

of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

KUli  Wcedfl  oa  G&rdeo  Paths  uid  Gravelleil  Spaca*. 

Sold  in  Qrt.  Tina  ;  i.  1.  2,  and  5  GalL  Drams,  and  in  20  and 

40  GalL  Casks. 
/    gall,  make*  JOO  gaiU.  of  effective  WreJkitler 

LATEST    PRICES    ON     APPLICATION 


OF  AGENTS  EVERYWHERE 


Bol«   Manafaoturerst 

WILUAM  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS,  BerkluiMted. 


SOPHOS,"  which  has  a  widespread  repu- 
tation as  the  Ideal  Liquid  Cleanser  and 
Disinfectant, has  been  lound  from  recent 
experiments  invaluable  as  an  Insecticide. 
"  Sophos  "  is  clean  and  pleasant  to  handle, 
and  does  not  require  to  be  washed  off.being 
harmless  to  young  shoots,  etc.  It  is  economi 
cal,  5  ozs.  (three-quaners  of  a  teacunful) 
being  sufficient  for  mixing  with  one  gallon 
of  cold  water— with  which  it  mixes  readily. 
A  London  User  writes:  — 

"/    have    tried    your     Sophos'    for 
GREEN   FLY.       At    first   I    used   it 
Willi  ordinary   tap    water,    %vith    no 
goad  results.  I  presume  that  is  owing 
to  the  water  in  our  district  contain- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  lime.     Then  I 
used  it  with  rain  water,  and  it  lulled 
all  the  Grreij  Fly  in  ntv  Gree"house. 
With  tap   water  I  presume  a  large 
quantity      would     be     required     to 
counteract    the   lime." 
N.B.— In  districts  where  the  water  is  hard 
a  little  more      Sophos"   should    be  added  to 
counteract  the  effect  of   the   lime.-See   red 
type  notice  on  bottle  label. 


Bottle     1/4    Returnable 


If  you  cannot  obtain  locally,  a  Sample  Bottle 
wi  I  be  sent  direct  for  1/5.  carriage  paid,  pro- 
vided you  give  your  Grocer's  name  and  address. 

PETREL    AMMONIA    WORKS 

3,  Watson  Street,  Glasgow 


TO  WIN  PRIZES! 

To  create  exquisite  Flowers! ! 
To  grow  delicious  Vegetables ! ! ! 

Use  IWackereth's  Special  Fertilizers, 

'lii'v   I'll. tain  lotasli. 

SWEET   PEA  MANURE(The0ri2iiial; 

T';',"^'  1 9  "I'd  3  3.  I'ost  free.  71bs.,  3/6:  14lbs  6/-- 
TOMATO  f;  ,'"''■•  ^^'^-  "21bs.,30/-.'carrUge'paid: 
TOMATO    (.\cknowledKed    Best),    produces    flavour    an  1 

finislii-d<-rop— no  marbling.     Price  as  S. P.  in  bags 
FRUIT    TREE    (Sjii-cial),  produces  healthy  clean  crops - 

Hums,   Apples,  Pears,  tioose berries,  Kaspberries    etc' 

Same  price  as  .Sweet  Pea  in  bags.  ' 

_    .rM"*"    Lawn    Manure,  Lawn   Sand  or  Daisy   Killer 
Soil  Furnigant,  Humogen.  Rito.     A'l  Special  Fertilizers  - 
*-.ay  s,  Thomson's,  Canary  Guano,  etc       Peat  Killnr« 
and  Insecticides.     WEED  KILLERS  a.,,,-,-!;.*" 

X-"  /    I.  1^1  r,ir,l    f  ,r    I,  ..I, 

G.   H.   EVIACKERETH,     Ulverston. 


AUGUST   26th.    1920. 

Floral  &  Horticultural  Society 

DIVISION    1.     OPEN. 

r,   -        '-''i;'is^-:r'x  ^■■""■''  SWEET  PEAS  (.iislin.tl. 
Prizes:   £10     0     0  £5     0     0  £2     0     0  £10     0 

Class    2.-18    vases    CUT    OUT-DOOR    FLOWERS      at 

least    rj  distiiii-l    varii-ties. 

l'MZf-.:£10     0     0  £5     0     0  £2    0     0  £10     0 

tiiss    3.     CUT     FLOWERS      TABLE     DECORATION 

trizi's :  fcO    ,        40-  30- 

4tli  I-rize:  20,-,  :jtli  Prizr:  15,-. 

(lass     J. -CUT     FLOWERS    TABLE     DECORATION 

OI'E.N   TO    .I.M.ITELRS   ONLY. 


Prizes 
4tli  Prize:;  15- 


40/-,        30/-,        20/-, 

.'itli  Prize:   10,6.  Ofli  Prize:  7  6. 


r,u   /inf/icr  t'iirticiitiir.-i  ,Tfipl\    to 

G.  STANLEVj,WILLIAmS,  Secretary,  AUDLEM,  Cheshire, 
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WALLACE'S  m'e^l  irises  &  IRIS  GARDENS 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  CONSIDER  PLANNING  AND  PLANTSNG. 

Every  lover  of  a  garden  must  love  Irises  too,  for  no  flower  can  surpass  an  Iris  for  beauty  or 
give  so  much  pleasure  in  return  for  a  minimum  of  attention.  Our  Stock  this  season  is  in  superb 
condition,    and   includes    many    entirely    new    varieties. 


IRIS    GARDEN    AT    HEhONDENE. 

IRIS    GARDENS. 

Our  Gold  Medal  Iris  Garden  at  the  Chelsea  Show  was  the  centre  of  attraction  mainly  on  account 
of  the    superb    quality   and    number    of   the    varieties    shown. 

So  popular  have  Irises  become  that  many  now  desire  a  garden  devoted  solely  to  their  culture.  We 
can  help  here  with  our  long  experience,  special  knowledge,  and  unique  facilities. 

Remember  the  Irises  of  to-day  are  not  comparable  with  those  of  a  few  years  ago.  They  are 
infinitely  superior.  Our  collection  is  unique  and  includes  the  best  of  those  grown  in  Europe  and 
America.     Write  for  the  New  Issue  of  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  full  details  and  particulars  of  our  Collection. 

Either    of   the    following    collections    can    be   planted   now    to    give    good    results:  — 


NOVELTY     COLLECTION. 

12  of  Mr.  Bliss's  New  Varieties. 
Azure  (lavender  and  violet  blue). 
Cametot  (creamy  white.  edt;ed  violet). 
Diadem   (pale  mauve  and  reddish  mauve). 
Dora    Longden    (pale   blue   and   red    lilac). 
Glitter  (golden  yellow  and  brown). 
Gules   (reddish  lilac  and  pansy   violet). 
Hilda   (white,   edged   blue). 
Knysna   (deep  yellow  and  red  brown). 
Leander   (reddish  violet). 
Romany   (pale  yellow  and  red). 
Syphax   (pale  violet  and  crimson   purple). 
Tristram   (white  and  purple). 

1    of   each    for   43/6  ;      2  of  each  for  80/-. 


COLLECTION    "  A." 

12  of  the  finest  forms,  all   indispensable. 

Alcazar  (bronze  and  deep  purple). 

Caterlna  (lavender,  self). 

Cherubim    (pale  pink). 

Eldorado  (bronze,  with  heliotrope  and  violet  purple), 

Isoline   (lilac  pink  and  old  rose). 

Lady   Foster   (pale  blue  and  violet). 

Lord   of   June   (lavender  blue  and  violet  blue'. 

IVI me. Blanche  Pion  (bronze  with  lavender&  purple) 

IVlidas   (bright  yellow  and  red  brown). 

n/lonsignor   (violet). 

Oriflamme   (blue  and  purple). 

Stamboul    (light  blue   and  violet  blue). 

1   of  each  for  30/-  ;    J  of  each  for  84/-. 


COLLECTION     "  B." 

12   Standard  Varieties. 

Albert  Victor   (lavender). 

Archeveque  (violet  and  purple). 

Bianca  (dwarf,  pale  purple). 

Blue   Boy   (violet). 

Calypso    (deep  yellow). 

Candelabre  (white  splashed  violet  &  red  purple). 

Dorothea   (white  tinged  lilac). 

Helge    (pale  yellow  and  deep  yellow). 

Hiawatha  (pale  lavender  suffused  rose). 

Wlrs.   Reuthe   (white,   shaded  pale  lilac). 

Pallida  Dalmatica  (pale  blue). 

Siwas   (reddish  purple). 

1   of  each   for  15/-  ;    3  for  40/-. 


You  ape  interested  in  your  garden  and  naturally  wiih  to  improve  it,  hare  is  an  opportunity,  plant  one  or  more 
of  the  ^bove  Iris  collections  NOW  and  write  for  one  of  our  new  Catalogues  to  tell  yau  more  about  them. 

Don't  wait,  take  action  while  tha  occasion  offers.     Human  nature  forgets  and  regrets. 

R.  WALLACE  &  CO.,  LTD.,  KILNFIELD  GARDENS,  COLCHESTER. 
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Pearson  s    'Feliable 


THE  LOWDHAM  STRAIN  OF 
GIANT  LEEDSII  DAFFO- 
DILS. ,  Some  years  ago  we  made 
a  very  happy  cross  between  Vars. 
Mine,  de  GraafJ  and  Minnie 
Hume,  which  gave  a  large  pro- 
portion of  really  beautiful  varieties. 
Many  were  selected  for  trial,  and 
a  few  proved  really  good, reliable 
plants.  Of  these  wenow  have  fine 
stocks,  and  are  able  to  offer  at  very 
reasonable  rates.  All  are  VERY 
STRONG  GROWERS,  and  very 
floriferous;  they  have  undoubtedly 
been  surpassed  by  later  raised 
seedlings,  but  there  is  nothing  on 
the  market  at  an  equally  low  price 
to  equal  them. 

CAPELLA.—A  very  pretty  and 
neatly  formed  -flower,  cup  (or 
trumpet)  long  and  prettily  frilled, 
very  pale  yellow  fading  to  white. 
Perianth,  well  formed,  pure  white. 
r/6  per  doz.,  Sd.  each. 

HON.    MRS.  FRANCKLIN.— 

A  flower  of  faultless  form,  seg- 
ments pure  white,  flat  and  imbri- 
cated, cup  long  and  regular, 
slightly  reflexed  at  brim, plant  tall 
and  vigorous ;  rather  late ;  A.  M. 
Truro  1909.  2/-  each,  21/-  doz. 
LOUISE  L.LINLON.—A  flower 
of  fine  form  and  great  lasting 
quality.  Segments  pure  white, 
well  rounded  and  overlapping,  cup 
long,  deep  yellow,  prettily  crinkled 
at  the  brim.  Plant  very  vigorous 
and  free.  Mid-season.  IfQeach, 
15/-  doz. 

LOWDHAM  BEAUTY.— Seg- 
ments pure  white,  broad  and 
imbricated.  The  cup  is  wide  and 
deep,  elegantly  crinkled  at  the 
edge,  palest  yellow  on  opening, 
passing  to  white  with  age.  It  has 
a  long  stalk  and  very  long  and 
vigorous  foliage.  A.M.  Mid. 
Da^.  So.,  1909;  rather  early. 
2/6  each,  6  for  12/G. 

VEG.4.. — .-4  very  refined  and 
beautiful  flower.  Segments  white 
pointed  and  rather  incurved,  cup 
large  and  well  proportioned ,  lemon 
yellow  passing  to  white,  very  long 
stalk,  plant  vigorous  and  ex- 
tremely free.  Two  year  old  beds 
of  it  in  our  nurseries  are  often  a 
perfect  mass  of  bloom.  Early. 
10/6  doz.,  1/-  each. 

NOR  AH  PEARSON. ~A  very 
firm,  well  set  up  flower  of  great 
lasting  quality.  Cup  deep  canary 
yellow,  and  does  not  go  white  with 
age.  A  very  vigorous  and  free 
flowering  variety  and  quite  dis- 
tinct. A.M.  Mid.  Daff  So., 
1913,  Later  than  the  varieties 
described  above.  10/6  doz., If-  each . 

J.  R.  Pearson  &■  Sons,  Ltd., 
Estab.  1782.        Lowdham,  Notts. 


ALL    TOMATO    GROWERS 


^^    HEREFORD  ^^"^^ 

FAMOUS     FOR    45     YEARS 


amply  MANURE  thatsuin  •!!  CROPS  tod  SOIIA,  *  =». 
lomer  uiod  5«  lb.  .nd  WON  41  PRIZES  out  o(  41  fXH'tTS 
Trill  Packau.  1/4  :  Bag«.  M  lb  .  3/6  .  2>l  l>>  .  «'■  \  Ml\,  It.t 
«u  cwt..  24;-.      All  Orden  Ctmaft  PiU. 


SHOULD    USE 


PRENTICE'S 


RENOWNED 


TOMORITE' 

(The  Wonderrul   Fertilizjr  for  Tomatoes.) 

It   gives    marvellous    results 

and  is  used  by  all  the 

leading  Growers. 

Soitt    by    an   SBedsmen,'  Florists, 
j  Nurserymen,    etc. 


}2j^      Sole  Manufacturers — ■ 

"^     PRENTICE    BROTHERS, 

LTD., 

2<l  Chemical   Works, 

STOWMARKET. 


DEFY  THE  BIRDS,  ROTLESS  TANNED  NETTING 

IN  LIGHT,  MEDICM  AKD   HEAVY,    SMALL  MESH. 
50x1,7/-.  9/6,   13/-:    50x2,14/-.   19/-.  26/-;    50x3,21/-. 
.28/6.39/-;    50x4,  28-.  38/-,  52/-;    25  X8,  28/-,  38/-.  52/-. 
carrlagep.iiil.     As  supi  lied  by  us  to  the  Royal  Gardens.     We 
only  supply  our  %vcll  k  lown  qualities.    Any  length  supplied. 

E.  B.  HAWTHORN,  Ltd ,  Dept:  E.,  SHREWSBURY 


Notes  From  Maidstone. 


Of  the  Items  mentioned 
in  last  week's  "  Garden," 
we  are  able  to  offer  Rubus 
Nutkanus,  2/6  each;  Achillea 
Ptarmica,  Perry's  White,  ^d. 
each  ;  Iris  Unguicularis, 
21-  each  ;  London  Pride,  6/- 


doz.. 

Daphne  Oneorum 

2/6 

each. 

PhiladelphusPurpureo- 

macutatus,  2/6  each. 

Geo 

gr  Bunyard  S-  Co., 

Ltd.. 

The  Royal  Nurseries, 

Maidstone. 

THEY  ARE  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

ALL     HAND     MADE. 

ARTISTIC  FERN  PANS 
AND     BULB      BOWLS. 

state  quanlitifs   and  sizes  required,  and  have 
"Carriage  Paid"  quotation,  or  vorite  Jor  Price 

List— FREE 
RICHARD    SANKEY    <ft    SON,    LTD. 
Royal  Potteries,  Bulwell,  Nottingham 


PX.ANT     NOW 

JUNE  FLOWERING  IRISES 

COLLECTION  No.  1,  offered  below,  includes  some  of  the  finest  large- 
floivered  recent  introductions  and  is  strongly  recommended. 

Alcazar — Mauve  and  purple.  Her  Majesty — Bright  deep  lilac-rose. 

Ambassadeup — Red-violet,  a  grand  new    Magnifica — New.      Light  violet  and  red- 
variety,  violet. 

Monsignor — Pale  violet  and  deep  purple, 

Oriflamme — Bright  blue  and  purple, 

Parisiana — White  shaded  lilac. 

Prosper  Laugier — Copper  and  crimson. 

Three  plants  of  eicli  for   £4     10     0. 


Crepuscule— Rich  violet-blue  self. 

Dejazet — Bronze  and  violet-red. 
Eldorado — Yellow  and  Bronze. 
Goldcrest — Bright  violet-blue  self. 

One  srcns  plant  of  each  of  the  above  for  32/-. 


COLLECTION  No.  2. 
varieties  for  18/-. 


24  strong  plants  in  twenty- four  distinct  leading 
Half  Collection  for  9/6. 


Carriage  Paid  and  Packing  Free  for  cash  with  order. 

Catalogue  Post  Ftee  on  request. 

G.  G.  WHITELEGG  & Co.Jhe  Nurseries.  GHISLEHURST,  KENT 
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A  PRETTY  posy  of  Moss  Roses  m  a 
vase  seen  recently  was  a  reminder  of 
this  old  flowers  popularity  among 
those  who  sported  "  buttonholes  "  about 
thirty  years  ago.  Large  quantities  of 
bloorus  and  mossy  buds  came  into  the  flower 
markets  in  those  days,  bunches  being  sold  at  a 
few  pence  apiece.  It  was  a  great  favourite  in 
gardens,  but  of  late  has  become  a  rarity, 
displaced  no  doubt  by  the  numerous  fine  Roses 
and  other  choice  plants  introduced  during  the 
past  few  years.  It  deserves  a  place  in  the 
garden  and  in  the  public  parks  like  Pulwich 
and  Peckham  Rye,  vvhere  Roses  do  so  beautifully. 
There  are  several  kinds,  which  vary  in  coloiu"  ; 
but  the  old  common  Moss  Rose  should  never  be 
omitted  from  a  collectioi. 

Specimen  Crassulas.— Fine,  well-grown  specimen 
pot  plants  of  Crassula  (Kalosanthes)  are  selling 
well  in  the  West  End.  The  heads  of  bloom  are 
very  large  and  showy,  and  answer  admirably  tlie 
purpose  of  indoor  decoration.  Cut  blooms, 
neatly  arranged  in  a  slender  wicker  basket,  were 
pleasing  in  a  florist's  window  ;  but  the  flowers 
should  be  left  on  the  plant,  the  pot  being  sunk 
in  the  vase  to  ensure  a  more  lasting  effect. 
Another  flower  not  usually  seen  in  florists' 
shops,  the  Caucasian  Scabious,  has  been  rather 
plentiful ;  it  is  a  graceful  flower  to  arrange  in  a 
vase. 

Rose  Louise  Catherine  Breslau.— Among  the 
Hybrid  Austrian  Briar  Roses  Louise  Catherine 
Breslau  is  one  of  the  best  for  bedding.  Free  in 
growth,  it  is  a  continuous  bloomer,  and  has  dark 
glossy  green  foliage.  The  chrome-yellow  buds 
are  useful  to  cut,  and  these  on  opening  are  buff- 
yellow  shaded  with  shrimp  pink. 

Rose  Jersey  Beauty. — This  wichuraiana  Rose, 
the  result  of  a  cross  with  Perles  des  Jardins,  has 
proved  an  admirable  subject  for  the  wild  garden 
or  open  woodland.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower  and 
well  adapted  for  growing  ou  a  mound  or  trailing 
down  a  bank.  \  good  deal  earlier  than  many  of 
Its  class  the  flowers  open  in  June.  These  are  often 
more  than  3  inches  across,  single  and  very  beautiful 
in  form.  They  are  a  soft  yellow  on  opening,  with 
a  bold  cluster  of  stamens  of  a  deeper  tint.  The 
flowers  grow  white  before  falling  and  the  anthers 
become  a  deep  brown  or  black.  They  are  deliciously 
fragrant  and  stand  the  weather  remarkably  well. 
The  rich,  glossy-green  foliage  is  set  off  by  young 
wood  of  a  bright  red. 

Climbing  Rose  Sander's  White.— When  first 
introduced  this  wichuraiana  hybrid  was  spoken 
of  as  the  best  pure  white  variety  of  the  section. 
Each  succeeding  year  its  value  appears  to  be 
more  marked.  At  the  present  time  (July  i) 
Sander's  White  is  the  most  beautiful  Rose 
flowering  on  the  Kew  pergola,  the  clusters  of 
double   white  flowers  hanging  in  profusion  from 


the  iron  supports.  As  a  pillar  Rose  and  trailing 
over  old  root-supported  banks  in  the  Rose  Dell 
near  the  Pagoda  Sander's  White  is  most  beautiful. 
Helianthemum  formosum. — This  hardy  plant 
has  flowered  well  this  summer  on  a  dry  sunny 
bank.  It  commenced  to  flower  at  the  end  of  May 
and  continued  for  a  month  or  more.  It  is  one  of 
the  joys  of  the  garden  on  a  sunny  morning.  The 
flowers  are  bright  rich  yellow,  each  petal  having  a 
conspicuous  dark  blotch  near  the  base,  forming  an 
almost  black  ring,  clearly  seen  in  the  flowers  of 


HELIANTHEMUM     FORMOSUM. 

Fltwers  bright  yellow  with   a   conspicuous,  almost 

black    ring  near  the  ce.Are. 

the  accompanying  illustration.  This  sprig  was  cut 
in  the  early  hours  while  the  morning  dew  was  on 
the  flowers,  and  as  a  rule,  the  petals  fall  soon  after 
midday  as  is  the  case  with  most  other  Cistuses 
and  Helianthemums. 

Helianthemum  lunbellatum. — ^Though  a  very 
old  garden  plant,  having  been  first  introduced 
to  British  gardens  in  1731,  this  Sun  Rose  is  viry 
little  cultivated  to-day.  It  is  very  readily 
distinguished  from  all  tlie  other  Helianthemums 
by  its  narrow  dark  green  leaves  and  upright  habit. 


The  average  height  is  from  about  15  inches  to 
20  inches,  and  in  June  and  July  the  plants  are 
clothed  with  white  blossoms  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  across.  A  native  of  the  Mediterranean 
region,  this  is  a  very  dainty  evergreen  shrub  for 
the  rock  garden. 

Brompton  Stocks. — The  illustration  on  the 
front  cover  of  this  issue  prepared  from  flowers  sent 
by  Messrs.  Jarman  and  Co.,  Seed-growers,  Chard, 
Somerset,  is  of  their  new  Giant  White  Bromp- 
ton or  Winter  Stock.  The  flowers,  borne  on  long 
stout  spikes,  are  pure  white,  and  the  plants  when 
grown  in  the  border,  attain  a  height  of  3  feet. 
This  variety  is  said  to  be  very  useful  for  wreath 
work  as  well  as  for  garden  effect  on  account  of 
the  pure  white  flowers,  which  are  about  the  size 
iif  a  two-shilling  piece.  Seed  should  be  sown  this 
month  and  the  seedlings  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  Wallflowers. 

Clematis  Comtesse  de  Bouchard. —  This 
l.eautiful  Clematis  is  one  of  the  earliest  of 
the  Jackmani  section  to  flower,  opening  its 
tirst  blooms  during  the  second  half  of  June. 
The  colour  is  a  pleasing  satiny  rose.  Growing 
on  a  sheltered  east  border  in  the  Cambridge 
Cottage  garden  at  Kew,  at  least  a  dozen  clusters 
.)f  the  large-flowering  garden  Clematis  are 
blooming  freely.  Some  are  supported  with  rough 
home-grown  Bamboo  canes  against  the  wall  ; 
others  are  trailing  up  rough  poles  in  a  border 
of  blue-flowered  perennials. 

A  Beautiful  Broom. — The  rich  yellow.  Pea-like 
blossoms  of  Cytisus  nigricans  are  very  welcome 
at  this  season  when  the  number  of  hardy  shrubs 
in  flower  is  by  no  means  abtmdant.  The  average 
height  of  the  bushes  may  be  from  4  feet  to  6  feet, 
but  their  ultimate  height  is  largely  a  matter  of 
pruning.  The  flowers  are  freely  borne  on  the  long 
slender  shoots  of  the  new  season's  growth  up  to 
18  inches  or  more  in  length.  Bushes  pruned 
rather  closely  each  year  in  early  spring  are  now 
masses  of  yellow  flowers.  A  native  of  central 
and  south-east  Europe,  Cytisus  nigricans  is 
readily  raised  from  seeds. 

Trial  of  Cauliflowers  at  Wisley.— The  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  will  carry  out  a  trial  of 
Cauliflowers  during  the  next  season.  A  packet 
of  seed  of  each  variety  for  trial  should  be  sent  in 
time  to  reach  the  Durector,  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Gardens,  Wisley,  Ripley,  Surrey  (from 
whom  the  necessary  entry  forms  may  be 
obtained),   by  July  31,  1920. 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

July  21. — Southampton  Horticultural  Society's 
Summer  Show. 

July  22.- — Royal    Botanic   Society's    Meeting. 

July  23. — Birmingham  Summer  Show  (two 
days).  National  Sweet  Pea  Society's  Annual 
Exhibition  (two  days)  at  Birmingham. 
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CORRESPON  DEN  GE 

{The  Editor  is  not    responsible    for    the    opinions 
expressed    by    correspondents. 


LYON     ROSE. 

■pjESPITE  the  wet  season  the  I  yon  Rose  is 
doing  well,  and  its  flowers  are  rot  suffeiiiig 
from  the  almost  racessaat  rain,  as  are  these  ct 
many  Roses.  Even  in  beds  not  planted  unfl 
February,  since  when  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
frost,  it  is  giving  excellent  blooms.  Of  full,  globular 
form  and  with  the  most  charming  combinations 
of  Cora!  red  and  shrimp  pink,  it  shows  its 
■worth  after  nine  years'  cultivation.  —  Scotch 
Rose. 

ROSE    MME.     ABEL    CHATENAY. 

A  STANDARD  tree  of  this  choice  Rose  has  been 
bearing  freely  in  a  front  garden  at  Thornton 
Heath.  It  seemingly  does  better  in  this  form 
than  as  a  bush,  the  flowers  being  larger  and 
more  niunerous.  It  is  deservedly  popular,  and 
lately  quite  a  fine  lot  of  cut  flowers  and 
buds,  perfect  in  form  and  of  exquisite  colour, 
have  been  seen  ia  the  West  End  florists. — 
G.  A.  Cn.i.MPiox. 


ROSE     GOLDEN     EilBLE.M. 

TV/TR.  E.  H.  WOODALI.,  %  Belvoir  Terrace. 
Scarborough,  wTites :  "If  you  have  not 
seen  a  bed  or  large  group  of  Rose  Golden  Emblem, 
pray  ask  about  it.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the 
Perentiana  group  that  is  thoroughly  satisfactory 
in  every  way.  If  I  can  get  it  for  Nice  as  well  as 
England  I  shall  be  delighted.  I  saw  it  on  stiff 
clay,  and  quite  superb  in  vigour,  habit  and  colour, 
as  well  as  size." 

HOW   TO    REPAIR    A    LEAKY    WATER 

CAN. 

'T'HAT  useful  being  the  "  tinker  "  had  become 
extinct  in  this  town,  and  I  had  a  very  good 
favourite  watering  can — except  that  the  bottom 
had  beccme  like  a  sieve.  Kowevei'  I  gave  the 
bottom  on  the  inside  a  coating  of  thick  tar  and 
poured  boiling  pitch  over  it,  and  now  have  a  can 
which  perhaps  will  last  imtil  the  "  tinker  "  once 
more  comes  on  the  scene.  Perhaps  some 
readers  of  The  Garden  may  be  in  the  same 
fix  and  would  like  to  try  the  dodge. — Charles 
Green,  Settle. 

RAOULLV     EXIMIA. 

T  HAVE  lately  had  the  seed  and  a  specimen  of 
this  extraordinary  plant  gi\en  me  and  think 
that  some  readers  of  The  Garden  may  be  as 
interested  in  it  as  I  am.  It  is  a  cushion  plant, 
often  growing  3  feet  high  and  5  feet  long,  of  a 
soft  grey  colour,  so  that  in  the  distance  it  resembles 
a  sheep,  and  hence  its  local  name.  "  vegetable 
sheep."  When  pulling  the  plant  to  pieces,  the 
stems,  with  their  close-fitting,  grey  woolly  leaves, 
tightly  squeezed  together,  still  resemble  strands 
of  wool.  The  seed  is  fluffy  and  of  a  whitish 
colour,  so  the  whole  plant  carries  out  the  sheep 
resemblance.  It  grows  at  a  height  of  4,000  feet 
upwards,  either  on  pure  rock  or  in  pure  shingle, 
on  our  southern  alps.  If  any  reader  is  enter- 
prising enough  to  wish  to  try  to  raise  some 
plants  from  seed,  I  will  gladly  forward  some 
on  application. — M  a r  y  P o u  l t o  n,  M  0 era, 
86,  North  Parade,  Shirley,  Christchurch,  New 
Zealand. 


RUBUS    DELICIOSUS. 

'T'HE  interesting  note  on  "  American  Bramble^ 
in  the  Wild  Garden  "  in  The  Garden,  July  3. 
page  339,  omits  to  mention  one  of  the  hardiest 
and  most  beautiful  of  this  species,  Rubus 
deliciosus.  I  have  large  bushes  of  it  here,  planted 
about  eighteen  years  ago,  in  a  border  under  walls 
with  south-west  and  north-west  aspect  respectively. 
It  has  come  unharmed  through  many  severe 
winters  and  never  fails  to  flower  freely  every 
May.  Its  long,  arched  branches,  6  feet  or  7  feet 
long,  are  covered  with  pure  white  blossoms  the 
size  and  shape  of  a  Wild  Rose,  with  golden  yellow 
centres  ;  and,  as  the  flowers  appear  only  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  branches,  the  effect  is  peculiarly 
symmetrical  and  graceful.  I  cannot  understand 
why  it  is  not  more  generally  planted.  It  is  growing 
here  in  heav}'  soil  and  at  an  altitude  of  over 
500  feet  above  sea  level.  The  only  treatment 
it  ever  receives  is  to  have  the  long  shoots  shortened 
when  needed  and  the  dead  wood  removed.  In 
"  Nicholson's  Dictionary,"  Vol.  Ill,  it  is  stated 
that  the  flower  of  Rubus  deliciosus  is  red,  but 
in  the  Supplement  this  statement  is  corrected 
and  it  is  described  as  white. — E.  .M.  S.,  .Market 
Harborough. 

MODIOLA     GERANIOIDES. 

TT  is  many  years  since  I  first  acquired  Modiola 
geranioides  from  seeing  it  offered  in  the  cata- 
logue of  Messrs.  l?arr  and  Sens,  and  when  my 
little  plant  flowered  1  at  once  fell  a  victim  to  its 
blandishments.  In  those  days  rock  plants  were 
fewer  by  far,  and  one  had  not  the  wealth  of  choice 
no%v  at  hand.  And  so  this  little  plant  was  enjoyed 
all  the  more,  so  long  as  it  deigned  to  bestow  its 
pretty  little  flowers  of  a  nice  carmine  cherry  hue 
in  its  flowering  time — the  summer  months.  With 
its  slender  i,rowth,  its  nice  soft,  neatly  divided 
leaves  ami  its  bonnic  flowers  it  made  a  pleasing 
feature  of  a  little  rock  garden  devoted  to  the 
smaller  and  choicer  flowers.  But  one  untoward 
winter  my  plant  departed  and  left  me  forlorn. 
I  have  replaced  it  more  than  once,  but  have,  after 
all,  been  reluctantly  compelled  to  form  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  not  absolutely  hardy  with  me. 
and  I  must  leave  it  to  those  with  more  favoured 
gardens  unless  I  propagate  it  and  raise  young 
plants  every  year — a  thing  one  cannot  do  with  all 
doubtful  subjects.  In  my  present  garden  it  has 
the  same  failing  of  unreliability  in  our  climate  as 
it  had  in  my  former  one  by  the  sea.  Some  day  I 
may  try  it  again  in  another  place  ;  but  this  little 
bit  of  experience  may  be  helpful  to  those  who  read 
of  this  Modiola  and  wish  to  give  it  a  place  in  their 
gardens.  By  the  way,  its  nomenclature  is  a  little 
obscure,  and  some  say  that  it  is  synonymous 
with  MaU'astrum  Gilliesii.  The  "  Kew  Hand 
List  "  does  not  seem  to  bear  this  out,  but  refers  it 
to  Modiolastrum  geranioides.  It  is  understood  to 
be  a  native  of  Chili. — S.  -Arnott,  Dumfries. 

OLEARIA     JL\CRODONTA. 

T  SEE  it  st^ted  in  the  number  for  June  26  that 
Olearia  macrodonta  requires  a  warm  wall. 
This  is  certainly  a  mistake,  as  it  has  thriven  for 
more  than  twenty  years  on  the  most  exposed 
places  on  the  cliffs  in  the  Scarborough  Gardens. 
There  is  a  variety  which  is  not  hardy,  but  it  is 
easily  distinguished  by  its  much  broader  and 
larger  lea\e3,  and  by  the  absence  of  toothed  edging. 
It  is,  however,  rare,  and  since  that  killing  frost 
of  I0T7  I  have  not  seen  it  anywhere,  so  readers 
should  not  be  deterred  from  planting  O.  macro- 
donta, which  not  only  is  so  hardy  near  the  sea, 
but  flowers  profusely  in  June,  quite  a  month  ahead 
of  Olearia  Haastii.  The  l.irge-leaved  and  large- 
flowered  form  of  O.  macrodonta  is  so  much  the 


finer  plant  1  hope  I  shall  hear  of  it  in  Southern 
gardens.  It  is  so  much  more  tender,  for  15°  or  16° 
of  frost  kills  it  outright,  while  the  type  will  stand 
sn"^  or  more.  Neither,  however,  require  summer 
heat,  and  are  quite  happy  on  a  north-east  aspect, 
therefore  it  is  a  pity  to  give  it  a  warm  wall,  so 
desirable  for  many  beautiful  shrubs  that  will  not 
thrive  without  summer  heat  to  ripen  their  growth. 

E.   H.   WOODALL. 

LILIUM    H\BR1DS 

TN  reference  to  ".Amateur's"  short  paragraph 
on  L.  Parryi  and  pardalinum  hybrids  (page  309), 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  (seeing  some  are  now 
only  flowering  for  the  second  time  and  most  for 
the  first  time)  how  they  are  going  to  behave  in 
respect  to  staying  power.  As  regards  the  Luther 
Burbank  hybrids,  I  myself  have  never  seen  one, 
nor  have  I  seen  any  specimens  of  any  other  of 
his  hybrid  plants.  At  the  moment  I  have  not 
ready  access  to  my  gardening  books  and  am 
speaking  without  verification,  but  I  understand 
that  some  of  the  many  forms  of  pardalinum  to 
which  names  have  been  given  were  selections 
from  his  hybrids  with  Parryi.  At  the  time  of 
wTiting  (June  29)  fourteen  plants  are  flowering 
and  many  more  to  follow.  Nearly  every  one  at 
present  is  twice  as  large  as  any  pardalinum  that 
I  have  seen  growing  in  the  dry,  hungry,  sandy 
soil  where  my  garden  is  and  which  is  the  only 
ground  I  can  get  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  sandy 
soil — practically  pure  sand  a  spade  and  a  halt 
deep — that  is  where  these  Liliums  have  been  reared. 
What  they  would  do  in  a  soil  with  some  humus 
in  I  can  only  imagine.  At  present  there  is  one 
which  flowered  last  year  in  a  pot  and  which  was 
planted  direct  out  of  the  pot  this  spring  when 
all  the  rest  were  planted.  It  is  almost 
6  feet  high  and  the  stem  nearly  r  inch  in  diameter 
at  the  base  with  ten  flowers.  (Pardalinum  in 
the  same  soil  is  never  more  than  3  feet  and  Parryi 
about  the  same.)  There  are  other  plants  ranging 
to  5  feet,  but  this  bed  was  not  made  till 
February. 

As  regards  other  pardalinum  hybrids,  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  have  staying 
power.  Mr.  Grove's  hybrid  pardalinum  with 
Parryi — which  I  have  not  seen — reached,  1 
believe,  ro  feet  at  four  years  old — foiu'  years,  I 
presume,  from  the  first  time  of  flowering  ;  but 
wdien  one  hears  of  the  wonderful  system  of  under- 
ground pipes  and  watering  in  his  garden,  this, 
of  coirrse,  is  not  unexpected.  I  have  not  seen  this 
hybrid  and  only  know  it  from  the  illustration  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  oi  JdinusiTy,  igi5.  It  has  great 
staying  power  apparently,  but  from  ihe  illustration 
the  flower  recurves  much  like  pardalinum.  not  as 
Parryi,  being  more  open.  Mr.  Grove  refers  to  this  : 
"  A  fourth  mongrel,  and  one  that  improves  year 
by  year,  is  the  giant  that  has  resulted  from  the 
crossing  of  L.  pardalinum  by  L.  Parryi,  a  union 
that  is  reputed  to  have  given  birth  to  the  Lily 
known  to  catalogues  as  Burbankii.  In  this  the 
strong  constitution  of  the  female  parent  is  allied 
to  the  graceful  habit  of  the  male,  and  in  a  couple 
of  years  it  has  shot  up  till  it  towers  9  feet  high, 
well  above  either  of  its  parents."  And  again 
in  the  following  year  he  says :  "  The  hybrid 
L.  pardalinum  x  Parryi  which  figured  in  the 
review  of  last  year's  Lily  season  continues  its 
triumphant  career.  It  is  a  veritable  giant  and, 
having  added  a  foot  to  its  stem,  stood  just  ro  feet 
high  last  August.  This  mongrel  was  in  bloom 
for  no  less  ihan  seven  weeks,  and  is  a  remarkable 
garden  plant — more  than  can  be  said  of  most 
Lilium  hybrids."  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
hybrids  I  know  of  is  L.  Pardaboldti.  which 
was  received  from  Mr.  Perry  some  years  ago  and 
which,  though  dwarfed  in  this  sandy  soil,  yet  does 
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well  and  increases.  In  the  O.ndmers'  Chfo-iiclf. 
igi6  (page  43)  Mr.  Grove  says  :  "  A  hvbrid  reputed 
to  be  the  result  of  L.  pardalinum  and  Huraboldti 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Perry  at  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Show  on  May  6.  If  it  has  a 
sound  constitution  it  should  do  something  to 
raise  tlie  reputation  of  Lilium  hybrids  in  general." 
I  presume  this  is  the  one  I  had  about  1916  from 
Mr.  Perry,  vi/..,  L.  hybr.  Pardaboldti.— J.  Henky 
^V^TS0^■,   Wilhiii'lon,  Mnnclie^tcr. 

FOXES    AND    GRAPES. 

TX  a  recent  article  "  Somers "  suggests  that 
.Esop  is  wrong  in  saying  that  foxes  were  eaters 
of  Grapes  in  Roman  times.  Whether  they  did 
so  or  not,  most  of  the  Roman  writers  gave  them 
this  character,  and,  to  mention  one  reference 
only,  Varro  says  that  the  Grapes 
of  Asia,  not  being  trained  on 
stakes,  suffered  from  their  depre- 
dations.—E.  A.  B.,  Kent. 

HERB     PARIS     (PARIS 

QUADRIFOLIA). 

1 T  may  interest  some  of  your 
readers  to  hear  that  this  rather 
rare  wild  flower  is  found  growing 
ill  a  damp,  shady  wood  in  North- 
umberland.—S.  E.Taie,  Acklinglon, 
Kor'hiimbcrlaifd. 

A    RARE    OLD    GARDENING 
BOOK. 

A  FEW  weeks  since  there  was 
some  discussion  in  these 
columns  on  Jan  Vredeman  de  Vries's 
rare  old  book,  entitled  "  Hortorum 
viridariorumque  elegantes  et 
multiplicis  format,"  etc.,  Antwerp, 
1583.  Readers  ofTHE  Garden  who 
are  interested  in  this  kind  of  garden 
literature  should  not  fail  to  obtain 
a  copy  of  Messrs.  Myers'  recent  cata- 
logue. No.  223,  in  which  is  repro- 
duced the  title  page  of  what  is 
probably  a  still  rarer  work,  entitled 
"  The  Orchard  and  the  Garden," 
published  in  London  in  1602. 
Excepting  a  reference  to  it  in  the 
bibliography  of  the  Hon.  Mfs. 
Evelyn  Cecil's  "  History  of  Garden- 
ing in  England,"  I  can  find  no 
mention  of  it  anywhere.  I  have  in 
my  library  an  edition  of  William 
Lawson's  "  A  New  Orchard  and 
Garden."  The  title  suggests  that  it 
might  be  an  improvement  or  an 
amended  edition  of  the  one  pub- 
lished in  r6o2,  but  this  cannot  be 
so  because  Lawson's  book  first  ap- 
peared in  1597.  Does  any  reader 
know  if  it  is  possible  that  "  The 
Orchard  and  the  Garden  "  of  1602  was  a  reprint 
or  re-issue  of  some  earlier  publication  bearing 
that  name  ?  I  have  lately  been  spending  some 
time  in  comparing  a  number  of  these  seventeenth 
century  publications,  and  am  appalled  at  the 
awful,  barefaced  plagiarism  that  even  a  little 
time  spent  in  this  pursuit  reveals. — C.  H.  P. 

CALTHA    SCAPOSA. 

'T'HE  habit  of  this  plant  is  neat,  and  possessing 
something  like  the  vigour  of  C.  radicans, 
it  is  not  bulky.  The  flower  stems  are  3  inches  to 
6  inches  in  height  and  just  exceed  the  foliage. 
Each  flower  stalk  carries  one  bloom,  occasionally 
two,  and  is  usually  leafless  or  may  carry  one 
leaf.  The  golden-yellow  flowers  are  smaller  than 
those    of    C.    palustris,    but    the    coloured    sepals 
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overlap  one  another  as  in  that  species.  It  is 
quite  a  handsome  little  plant,  but  special  import- 
ance is  attached  to  it  from  the  fact  that  Messrs. 
Hooker  and  Thomson,  two  famous  botanists 
travelling  in  the  Himalayas,  found  it  at  the  highest 
limits  of  vegetation.  This  is  noteworthy,  seeing 
that  it  thrives  in  the  bog  garden  at  Kew.  High 
alpines  are  often  difficult  to  cultivate  in  lowland 
gardens,  and  no  doubt  plenty  of  moisture  in  the 
soil  beneath  enables  it  to  thrive  at  such  a  low 
elevation. — Hortulaxus. 

GLADIOLI. 

A  KE  we  to  have  a  very  early  season  for  Gladioli 

this    year  ?     This    question    folrced    itself    on 

me  last  evening  when  I   discovered  that  no  less 

tlian   tliirty   varieties   were   showing    their  bloom- 
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What  has  been  the  experience  of  other  growers 
— South  Hants. 

EXOTIC  AND  OTHER  WEEDS. 

]\/rY  special  troubles  in  wall  gardening  arise 
from  the  following :  Linaria  repens.  — 
I  once  put  a  plant  of  the  white  variety  into  a  wall 
and  had  to  take  down  a  square  yard  to  get  it  out. 
Cerastium  alpinum. — I  brought  back  a  plant 
gathered  at  the  top  limit  of  vegetation  near  Cresta 
in  the  Engadine  and  it  rapidly  took  possession 
of  a  large  space,  boring  through  the  wall  and  even 
through  a  fairly  solid  stone  pillar.  Campanula 
pusilla,  both  blue  and  white,  can  be  very  trouble- 
some among  small  alpines.  Corydalis  lutea  was 
so  aggressive  through  seed  that  I  now  eradicate 
every  plant  I  see.  In  a  border  the  most  trouble- 
some group  is  the  Michaelmas 
Daisies.  I  once  raised  a  plant  of  an 
Elder  from  seed  obtained  from  the 
Wilson  expedition.  It  was  indis- 
tinguishable from  Sambucus  Ebulus, 
and  threw  up  suckers  in  all  direc- 
tions. It  took  three  years  to  get  rid 
of  it.— W.  S.,  Oxford. 

PICKLED  PEARS. 
/^NE  peck  of  Pears,  three  and  a 
half  pounds  of  light  brown 
sugar,  one  quart  of  vinegar,  one 
ounce  of  Cinnamon  and  one  ounce 
of  Cloves  (tied  in  muslin  bags). 
Peel  the  Pears,  without  taking  off 
the  stalks,  and  boil  them  in  water 
until  about  half-done  ;  then  lilt 
carefully  out  and  drain.  Put  the 
vinegar  and  sugar  in  a  saucepan 
on  the  stove,  and  when  the  sugar 
is  dissolved  put  in  the  Pears  with 
the  Cinnamon  and  Cloves  in  the 
bags  and  boil  gently  until  the 
Pears  are  well  cooked.  Then  lift 
them  out  carefully  into  glass  pre- 
serving jars  until  these  are  three- 
quarters  full.  Boil  the  syrup  for 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after 
taking  out  the  Pears.  Remove  the 
Spice  bags  and  pour  the  hot  syrup 
on  the  Pears  until  the  jars  are 
full,  then  screw  up  while  hot.  The 
Golden  Drop  Apples  with  Raisins 
are  done  the  same  way.  I  also 
make  a  delicious  chutney  of 
Apples,  Spices  and  Sultanas. — 
Housewife. 


A     FLOWERING     SPRAY     OF     PITTOSPORUM     TOBIRA. 


spikes,  and  that  one  (a  sjedling)  was  show^nj 
colour  and  would,  no  doubt,  be  open  on  Sunday. 
To-day  (June  26)  I  have  turned  up  my  records 
for  the  past  four  years  and  find  that  the  earliest 
blooming  dates  were  : 

1916.  1917.  1918.  1919. 
Pink  Beauty  ..  5.7  8.7  4.7  7.7 
Halley        ..  ..      19.7      18.7      14.7      2o.7 

Prinre  of  Wales    ..       19.7      22.7      19.7      18.7 
Early  Sunrise        ..       20.7      22.7      21.7      20.7 


The  planting  dates  were  ; 

Pink  Beauty 

Halley 

Prince  of  Wales   . . 

Earlv  Sunrise 


1917.  1918.  1919. 

—  II. 3  28. 3 

10.4  14.3  26.3 

10.4  14.3  24.3 

10.4  14.3  24.3 
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Pittosporum    Tobira.— Mr.    R.    C. 

.,«0'0^  Notcutt     of    Woodbridge,    Suffolk, 

sends  flowering  sprays  of  this 
delicious  evergreen  shrub  which  is 
flowering  well  in  many  gardens 
this  year.  The  creamy  white  flowers  borne  in 
clusters  are  among  the  most  fragrant  that  we 
know  and  stand  out  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
leathery  leaves  of  dark  lustrous  green.  This  slirub 
of  stiff  bushy  habit  is  not  strictly  hardy,  but  w.i 
have  this  year  seen  it  flowering  well,  especially  in 
wind-swept  gardens  near  the  coast.  Mr.  Notcutt 
writes  :  "  I  send  you  a  few  sprays  of  Pittosporum 
Tobira,  which  I  think  is  an  excdlent  shrub, 
especially  if  near  the  sea.  The  particular  plants 
from  which  these  sprays  were  cut  stood  out  all 
through  the  191 7  winter,  and  although  slightly 
cut,  were  not  much  damaged.  They  are  flowering 
well  this  season,  and  the  scent  is  beautiful.  I  have 
had  it  strongly  recommended  as  a  hedge  plant, 
but  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  it  in 
this  form." 
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PAPAVER    SHIRLEIENSE-I 

ITS     DERIVATIOX,     CULTIVATION     AND     BEHAVIOUR. 

By    "Somers." 


IF  it  were  my  fate  (as  in  these  days  I  could 
almost  wish  it  were),  to  be  Crusoed  on  the 
Island    of    Juan    Fernanclez,    and    did    the 
power   that   marooned   me  leave   me  but   a 
single    flower    to    solace    my    captivity,     1 
should  say  :    "  Give  me  then,  tyrant,   a  pinch  of 
Shirley  Poppy  seed  "  ;   and  the  first  phrase  I  should 
teach  my  parrot  would  be,  "  Hurrah  for  Wilts  and 
Liberty  !  "     With  Orchids  and  Roses,  Tulips  and 
Passion    Flowers,    Dahlias    and    Delphiniums    to 
choose  from,  it  may  seem  a  curious  lack  of  dis- 
crimination to  single  out  the  "  harmless  necessary  " 
Poppy,  this  lightly  held,  unconsidered  annual,  but 
yesterday  a  member  of  the  despised  proletariat  of 
weeds,  exposed  to  the  harrowing  peisecut  ons  and 
objurgations  of  farmers  and  their  hinds — 
to  choose  this  field  Arab  for  the  sole  orna- 
ment and  glory  of  my  Pacific  island  :  thi- 
surely,  if  oidy  in  the  interests  of  sanity, 
w-ould  stand  in  need  of  justification.   Some 
justification,  indeed,  I  feel  that  my  choice 
requires,  and  if,  before  I  have   done,    I 
have  not  made  clear  its  sanity  and  even 
its  reasonableness,     I  give  you  leave  to 
call  me  "  Madman."    To  begin  with,  if  I 
am  to  have  but  one  flower,  it  must  needs 
be  a  flower  likely  to  be  in  evidence  through- 
out a  large  part  of  the  twelve  months — 
seven  or  eight   months  of  the  twelve  at 
least.     (But  here  a  dreadful  doubt  assails 
me.     Would  not  the  climate  of  Juan  Fer- 
nandez be  of  too  tropical  a  turn  for  such 
a   temperate  weed  as  the  Corn   Poppy  ? 
In  which  case  I  see  nothing  for  it  but  to 
unmoor  my  island  and  pitch  it  in  a  higher 
latitude  )    Even  here  in  Somerset  I  think 
I  might,  with  some  thought  and  atten- 
tion,   ha\c   this    Poppy   in  bloom  for  at 
least  six  months,  which  leads  me  to  hope 
that  in  Juan  Fernandez,  with  its  milder 
and  more  equable  climate,  I  might  cover 
nine   months  of   the  twelve,  and  possibly 
more.    The   rainy   season    I    should,    of 
coxu^e,    be   obliged   entirely  to  discount, 
since,  even  if  the  Poppy  were  to  gi'ow  and 
bloom   during   that   time,   it  would  be  so 
drenched  as  to   be   unfit  to  look  at.    I 
choose   the    Shirley,    then,    in    the    first 
place,   for  its  long  period  of  successional 
bloom.     Next  I  choose  these  Poppies  as 
giving    the    minimum     of    trouble    and 
anxiety ;     no    nursing    or    coddling,    no 
strapping  and  wrapping  and  swaddling  in 
Sphagnum  as  if  they  were  babies  or  Orchids,   no 
striking,   or   grafting,   or   budding  or   layering   as 
if  they  were  Roses  or  Carnations,  no  truck  with 
tubers   as   if   they   were   Dahlias,   no   lifting   and 
replanting  of  bulbs  as  if  they  were  Tulips  or  Daflo- 
dils.    No  I    none  of  these  troublesome  operations  ! 
Just  fling  your  pinch  of  seed  broadcast  on  the 
wind,   and  there  you  are  !     I   dare  say  that  the 
Poppy  is  not  averse  to  rich  diet,  though  it  thrives 
none  the  better  for  battening  on  the  fat  regimen 
of  Broccolis  or  Dahlias.     I  have  no  doubt  it  would 
take  to  a  nitrogenous  diet  as  readily  as  a  beggar  to 
pale  dc  joie  gras  ;    but  it  is  not  the  better  for  it. 
On  over  rich  food  the  Poppy  tends  to  become  gross 
and  obese,  with  a  susceptibility  to  dropsy  or  gout. 
In  short,  the  Poppy  does  itself  more  credit  on  a 
medium  soil ;    if  light  and  gravelly,  perhaps,   all 
the  better.     Fling  it  on  any  spot  where  Chickweed 
is  happy   (and  where  is  not  Chickweed  happy  ?), 
and  the  Poppy  will  spriug  into  life,  and  grow  apace, 
and  flower  in  flamboyant  splendour,  and  produce 


seed  a  thousandfold,  and  die,  and  rot,  and,  in 
response  to  the  first  shower  after  its  decease,  will 
spring  into  new  life  and  a  glorious  re-incarnation. 
There  are  only  three  troubles  with  this  Poppy, 
the  thiiming,  the  staking  and  the  gathering,  but 
these,  especially  the  last,  are  greater  than  the 
inexperienced  would  be  ready  to  believe. 

The  Shirley  Poppy  is  I  understand  descended  in 
direct  line  from  the  Poppy  of  the  field,  Papaver 
Rhoeas.  Most  people  suppose  they  are  familiar  with 
the  Field  Poppy,  and  probably  they  are  with  a 
Field  Poppy.  But  P.  Rhoeas  is  a  protean  species. 
Long  before  the  Shirley  Poppy  was  known  to 
English  gardens,  this  extreme  variability  of  the 
Field    Poppy    was    noted    by    scientific    writers. 


PIERIS    FLORIBUNDA  :    A    SHRUB    FOR    POOR    PEATY    SOIL 


In  a  work  wTitten  m  1857  I  find  the  following  remark 
made  about  P.  Rhoeas  :  "  By  cultivation  many 
beautiful  varieties  of  this  species  are  obtained, 
both  double  and  semi-double,  and  of  various  shades, 
from  rose  colour  to  white,  and  not  unfrequently 
variegated  " — which  is  not  a  bad  description  of 
the  Shirley  Poppy  as  we  know  it  now.  The  Shirley 
Poppy  does  not  owe  its  origin,  as  some  possibly 
suppose,  to  John  Wilkes,  who  was  member  for 
Middlesex  and  a  Mayor  of  London  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  John  Wilkes,  by  all  accounts 
the  most  charming  man  of  his  time,  did  not  so  far 
as  I  know,  concern  himself  much  with  flowers, 
except  indeed,  with  the  Flowers  of  Rhetoric, 
to  which  he  gave  assiduous  attention  and  which  he 
cultivated  with  notable  success,  his  Hyperboles, 
in  particular,  being  of  such  a  robust  and  vigorous 
strain,  though  coarse,  as  to  make  quite  a  sensation 
at  Westminster  and  Windsor.  He  had,  however, 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Shirley  Poppy,  the  origina- 
tion of  which   unquestioned  tradition  ascribes  to 


the    Reverend    (which    the    editor    of    the    XortJi 
Briton    certainly    was    not),    William    (not    John). 
Wilks    (not    Wilkes).     The   story   goes    that    Mr. 
Wilks,  Vicar  of  Shirley,  who  was  secretary  to  a 
well  kno^vn  horticultural  society,  and  felt,  besides, 
a  genuine  interest  in  horticulture,  found  one  da\- 
in  his  garden  what  he  considered  an  exceptionally 
fine  specimen  of  the  Field  Poppy,  Papaver  Rhoeas, 
that  he  proceeded  to  segregate  this  plant  and  pay  it 
the  attention  it  seemed  to  deserve  as  the  possibl.' 
progenitor  of  a  desirable  posterity  ;   that  by  saving 
the  seed   and  selecting  and  selecting  for  several 
generations,    he    at    length    evolved    the    present 
glorious  race  of  flowers  which,  from  its  place  of 
origin,  is  named  Shirley.    Sometimes,  when  friends, 
of  a  temperament  touched    perhaps  with  a  tinge 
of  romance,  visit  my  garden  to  see  my  Poppies.  I 
tell    them    this   story    about    the    origin    of    th'- 
flower,  though  they  do  not  always  receive  it  with  thi- 
unquestioning  faith  with  which  th  ■  narrator  tc-lls  it. 
Only  the  other  day  one  of  these  (Thadeus  Tedding- 
ton   of  Bath — some  of   ycu   may  know 
him),  to  whom  I  told  the  story,  though 
he  allowed  me  to  finish  my  legend  out, 
being  too  civil  to  interrupt,   vouchsafed 
at  the  end  no  further  comment  than  aii 
incredulous    Credat   Judteus !   this  being 
his   polite    way  of  referring  me  and  my 
yarn    "  to    the    marines."     The  miracle 
seemed  to  him  too  great  for  belief.     He 
thought  of  the  mean,  little,  black-centred, 
brick-red    Poppy    which    grows    by    the 
roadside,  and  when  he  looked  at  his  own 
glorious,    cr  sped    and    curled    Shirley^, 
founel  it  impossible   to  trace  the  afi&nitv. 
But  the  inherent  variability  of  P.  Rhoeas 
is    notoriously   limitless.     I    have  sliown 
that    in    1857   this    Poppy   had    already 
sported  into  all  manner  of  colours,  and 
more  than  a  century  earlier  Philip  Miller, 
in    his    dictionary,    had  enumerated,   a- 
worthy  of  cultivation,    eight    varieties  oi 
the  Field  Poppy  (which  he  calls  Papavi-i 
erraticum  or  "  Corn-rose  ")  :  one,  "  with 
\'ariegated  leaves  "   (by  which  he  means 
petals),  one,  "double,  vermilion-coloured.' 
one,    "  with   a   double  fiery  flower,"  one, 
"  fiery,  edged  with  white,"  and  so   on.    I 
have  never  seen  a    detailed    description 
of  the  exceptional  form  which  Jlr,  Wilks 
set   apart   to   become  the  papaveraceous 
.\dam   of   his   new   race.     \Miat  was  its 
colour,  its  shape,  the  number  of  its  petals, 
what  was  its  centre  like,  its  foliage  ?     In 
what  year  eiid  this  Poppy  appear  in  the 
Shirley    vicarage    garden  ?       We    laiow 
that    there    were    alreadj"    in   existence 
flowers    well    on    the    way    to    become 
Shirleys,    any    of    which,    self   or  parti- 
coloured, might  have  been  called  correctly  enough 
a  Field  Poppy,     What  was  Mr.  Wilks'  iermiy.tis  a 
quo  exactly  ?     And  how  far  had  he  to  travel  to 
reach  the  termimis  ad  quern  ?     Anyhow,  knowing 
the  infinite  variability  of  the  Field  Poppy,   I  see 
no  sufficient  reason  for  referring  the  matter    "  to 
the  marines."     (Since  the  above  was  wTitten  I  have, 
by  the  courtesy  of  the  Editor,  been  shown  a  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Wilks  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Shirley 
Poppy  ;   how.  from  one  plant  of  the  common  Field 
Poppy,  found  in  his  garden  in  1880,  with  a  narrow 
white  edging  to  the  four  petals,  and  with  a  black 
centre,  the  present  race  of  white-centred  Poppies 
was  in  a  few  years  evolved  by  careful  selection  and 
elimination). 

As  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Shirley  Poppy  there 
is  something  to  be  said,  but  not  a  great  deal. 
The  necessary  counsel  is  fourfold :  (i)  Sow  in 
autumn  (September  or  early  October)  ;  (2)  thin 
unsparingly  ;  (3)  stake  firmly ;  (4)  and  gather 
assiduously.     I    do    not    say    that    soil   is    of    no 
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consequence.  Like  other  tilings,  this  Poppy  will 
flourish  most  vigorously  and  supply  flowers  of 
the  best  quality  where  the  soil  is  in  reasonably 
good  heart.  Soil,  for  instance,  that  will  grow  good 
carrots  and  turnips  will  also  gi'ow  good  Poppies. 
But  more  important  than  the  richness  of  the  soil 
are  its  mechanical  properties,  a  fairly  light  soil 
being  the  more  congenial,  at  least  in  the  early 
stages.  In  my  own  garden,  but  for  a  corrective 
supplied  by  nature,  the  Poppy  and  the  I"oxglo\e 
would  become  troublesome  weeds,  like  Chickwced 
and  Groundsel.  They  sow  themselves  by  tens  of 
thousands  ;  but  the  slugs  devour  them  in  the 
scadleaf,  so  that,  to  get  a  sufficient  supply  of  either 
flower  I  have  to  take  protective  measures.  Poppies 
may  be  sown  at  any  time  except  winter,  but  it 
will  be  found  t-hat  spring  sown  plants  rush  too 
quickly  into  bloom,  and  that  in  consequence  the 
flowers  are  not  so  large,  so  abundant,  or  so  long 
continued  as  those  of  autumn  sowni  plants.  Spring 
sown  Poppies  lack  stamina.  They  are  soon  come, 
soon  gone.  And  indeed,  what  is  true  of  the  Poppy 
is  true  of  all  annuals  that  are  sufficiently  hardy 
to  survive  the  winter  in  the  open.  If  sown  in 
spring  they  have  not  time  to  build  up  a  strong 
framework  of  leaf  and  stem  before  the  season 
brings  upon  them  the  exhausting  functirns  ot 
flowering  and  seeding, 

I  am  now  going  to  say  something  about  Poppies 
which  is  possibly  well  known  to  all  who  grow  them, 
but  which  I  have  had  to  discover  for  myself, 
having  never  yet,  for  all  my  reading,  found  it 
explicitly  set  down.  Yet  it  seems  worth  noting 
It  is  this  :  that  the  Shirley  Poppy  (and  probably  all 
Poppies,  certainly  the  Oriental,  Opium  and  Iceland 
Poppies),  opens  its  flowers  only  in  the  early  houis 
of  the  morning.  However  brilliant  the  sunshin?, 
no  Poppy  flowers  will  expand  during  the  daytime 
that  is,  after  the  sun  is  well  up  in  the  sky,  say  from 
S  a.m.  onwards,  nor  do  they  open  during  the  dark 
hours  of  the  night.  Gather  all  your  Poppies  before 
breakfast  to-day,  and  you  will  have  no  more 
blossoms  till  five  o'clock  or  thereabouts  to-morrow 
morning.  One  of  the  chief  features  of  interest  in 
the  Poppy  is  its  strict  adherence  to  times  and 
seasons,  not  merely  the  seasons  of  the  year,  but  even 
the  hour  of  the  day.  Shirley  Poppies  sown  in  autumn 
may  be  expected  to  come  into  flower  in  late  May 
or  early  June,  and  to  be  at  their  best  about  the 
summer  solstice,  that  is,  when  the  days  are  long 
and  \yarm.  To  those,  therefore,  who  are  willing 
to  be  early  abroad  in  their  gardens,  I  recommend, 
as  exceedingly  interesting  and  entertaining,  a 
careful  observation  of  the  Shirley's  behaviour  in 
the  early  hours,  say  from  3.30  a.m.  (solar  time)  to 
8  a.m.  It  is  not,  of  course,  suggested  that  anyone 
should  remain  constantly  on  the  watch  between 
these  two  morning  hours.  That  would  be  indeed 
to  make  a  toil  of  pleasure.  When  you  have  smelt  the 
morning  air  at  3.30  and  inhaled  the  perfume  of  the 
hay,  and  listened  to  the  riot  of  the  birds,  which  are 
noisiest  at  this  early  hour,  and  verified  the  fact 
that  the  Poppies  are  not  yet  on  the  move,  you  can 
go  back  to  bed  and  resume  your  sleep  where  you 
left  it  oft,  reserving  further  observations  for  a 
later  hour  or  for  another  day.  The  most  convenient 
way  of  growing  Poppies  for  purposes  of  observation 
is,  I  think,  in  the  form  of  a  hedge,  like  a  row  of 
Peas,  and  staked  much  in  the  same  way.  Three 
such  hedges  I  have  this  year  in  various  parts  of  my 
garden,  one  of  these  being  near  the  house  and  well 
within  view  of  my  bedroom  window,  so  that,  when 
I  do  not  care  to  go  out  into  the  garden  I  can  observe 
the  Poppies  within  easy  range  from  the  window. 
During  the  day  the  hedge  is  stripped  of  Poppies, 
no  expanded  flowers  being  left,  except  possibly 
one  or  two  marked  for  seed.  At  3.30  a.m.  (solar, 
not  summer  time)  the  hedge  is  still  flowerless. 
By  4.30  the  flowers,  whose  epiphany  is  due  on  that 
particular  morning,  begin  to  burst  their  cerements, 


showing  wedges  of  colour  between  the  cleft  divisions 
of  the  calyx,  which  is  being  slowly  and  silently 
pushed  upward  by  the  expansive  force  of  the 
flower,  I  have  not  observed  any  sudden  or 
explosive  movement  to  take  place — all  is  slow, 
silent,  steady  and  inevitable.  Gradually  the  two 
canoe-shaped  calyx  segments  are  pushed  up  and 
up,  until,  after  poising  lightly  for  a  space  on  the 
edge  of  the  flower,  they  are  finally  pushed  over- 
board by  the  unfurling  petals  and  flutter  to  earth 
with  the  lightness  of  a  feather  or  a  snowflakc. 
On  first  emerging  from  its  sheath,  the  Poppy 
flower  is  thickly  scored  with  those  beautiful 
crimpings  and  creasings  to  be  seen  on  all  delicately 
fine  tissues  that  have  been  tightly  folded — the 
gauzy  wing  of  some  dipterous  insect,  for  instance, 
newly  issued  from  the  chrysalis  case.  Once  fairly 
released,  the  new  born  Poppy  seems  to  give  itself  a 
little  shake — the  faintest  little  young-lady-like 
toss,  such  as  a  pretty  debutante  might  give  herself, 
on  emerging  from  her  carriage,  by  way  of  shaking 
her  draperies  into  shape  before  entering  the  palace. 


whereas  my  concern  is  only  with  the  indi\idual 
But  to  these  indiviilual  Poppies  surely  I  have 
been  a  Fate  and  Destiny,  without  whom  they 
had  not  been.  Have  I  not  sown  the  seed,  and 
preparetl  the  nidus  in  which  it  sprang  to  life  ? 
Have  I  not  watched,  and  weeded,  and  watered  those 
Poppies  ?  Have  I  not  rooted  out  thousands  of 
their  kind  and  sent  them  prematurely  to  the  void, 
for  no  offence  of  theirs,  poor  innocents,  but  iir 
order  that  these  few,  chosen  for  no  visible  virtue  of 
theirs,  might  be  free  to  li\-e  their  life  ?  And,  later, 
when  the  exuberant  and  heady  juices  of  youth 
seemed  in  danger  of  disturbing  their  balance,  did 
I  not  stay  them  with  rods,  till  they  stood  tall, 
straight  and  strong,  like  young  oaks,  able  to  look 
the  winds  of  Heaven  in  the  face  ?  If  this  is  not 
playing  providence  to  a  flower,  I  don't  know  what 
is.  And  yet,  when  I  have  brought  these  Poppies, 
to  the  fruition  of  all  their  hopes,  for  whom  are 
their  first  regards  ?  Not  for  me,  but  for  a  body 
(large,  to  be  sure,  but  spotty),  some  millions  of 
miles  behind  me  !     However,  there  is  a  Nemesis. 


PIERIS    FLORIBUNDA     BETWEEN     GARDEN     AND     WOODLAND. 


At  3.30,  as  I  have  said,  there  is  no  hint  of  colooir. 
By  4.3n;there  goes  on,  all  along  the  line,  a  silerit 
cleavage  of  calyces,  from  the  base  upwards.  By 
6.30  a.m.  the  hedge  from  end  to  end  is  a  flutter  of 
gay  flags.  Enchanting  it  is,  between  the  morning 
hours  of  5  and  6,  to  stand  on  the  sunward  side  of  a 
hedge  of  Poppies  and  to  watch  the  expression  of 
the  newly  born  flowers  on  their  first  presentation  to 
the  light — how,  with  an  opportunism  and  a 
unanimity  almost  human,  they  worship  the  rising 
Sim.  Every  face  in  the  phalanx  is  that  way  directed 
at  precisely  the  same  angle,  with  a  far-off  look 
(92  million  miles  odd,  as  a  matter  of  arithmetic), 
through  me  who  am  standing  in  front  of  them,  and 
beyond  me,  to  the  light-giving  divinity  to  whom 
they  owe  their  being.  Yes,  through  me  and  beyond 
me,  though  I  stand  not  a  yard  distant.  I  am  not 
the  sun,  of  course.  I  do  not  claim  to  be  the  sun, 
nor  yet  a  greater  or  a  lesser  planet — no,  not  even  a 
tributary  moon.  Still,  though  not  so  large  or  so 
orbicular  as  some  celestial  bodies,  I  submit  that  I 
am,  after  a  sort,  the  providence  of  these  same 
Poppies,  as,  I  am,  for  instance,  the  providence  of 
my  black  Persian,  who  readily  admits  and  accepts 
the  relationship.  I  do  not  pretend  that  I  stand  to 
these  Poppies  in  the  same  relation  as  the  pristine 
Wilks,  who  has  moulded  the  destinies  of  the  race, 


This  way,  presently,  will  come  the  "  Fmy  with  the 
abhorred  shears,"  and  these  ingrates  will  find 
themselves  iugged  and  in  hot  water. 


ANDROMEDA  (PIERIS) 
FLORIBUNDA 

Those  who  live  01  poor,  peaty  soils  have  at  least 
one  advantage  in  that  all  the  charming  small 
slirubs  that  we  know  under  the  general  garden 
name  of  Andromeda  can  be  grown  to  perfection. 
O.ie  of  the  earliest  and  most  lavish  of  bloom  is 
Pieris  floribunda,  a  stiff,  woody  shrub  covered 
in  early  April  with  its  pretty  white  bloom.  It 
has  the  unusual  habit  of  forming  its  flower-buds 
in  early  autumn,  when,  quite  six  months  before 
its  time  of  blooming,  it  has  all  the  appearance 
of  promising  to  be  in  flower  within  a  fortnight. 
It  grows  to  a  height  of  6  feet  to  7  feet,  then  taking 
a  form  between  bush  and  small  tree.  We  have  it 
by  one  of  the  several  paths  that  lead  from  garden 
to  wood,  in  company  with  Gaultheria,  Skinimia 
and  the  dwarf  alpine  Rhododendrons,  all  plants 
that  thrive  in  our  light,  sandy  soil.  G.  J. 
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EELWORM      IN      DAFFODILS 

Bv     C      A.     JAR  DINE. 

[Owing  to  the  1  earful  losses  and  the  insidious  nature  of  eclworm  disease  in  Da/fodils 
it  ii  desirable  that  lite  full  life-history  of  this  pest  and  its  cure  should  be  made  known 
at  the  earliest  moment.  We  have  arranged  with  Mr.  C.  A .  Jardine,  who  was  the  first 
to  tise  the  nitro-hydrarg.  perchlor.  treatment  with  success,  to  write  a  series  of  articles 
dealing  with  this  subject.  There  are  two  distinct  phases  or  cycles  in  the  life-history  of 
J  yicnclms  demstatrix.  The  one  embraces  the  growing  season  and  the  other  the  resting 
period  of  the  .Warcissus.  Mr.  Jardine  writes  first  on  the  growing  period  and  then 
gives  the  other,  which  he  has  only  very  recently  investigated.  The  importance  of  a 
ripe  biological  experience,  which  is  so  important  in  the  investigation  of  plant 
diseases,  has  enabled  Mr.  Jardine  to  show  some  remarkable  results  in  the  cure  ol 
Daffodils  attacked  by  eelworm.  .is  this  period  is  the  most  dangerous  to  the  bulbs,  we 
now  give  the  r'fles  for  [if:ii  g  the  bulbs,  in  order  that  every  reader  can  at  once 
commence  the  treatment. — Ed.  I 


RULES     FOR     LIFTING     THE     BULBS. 

1.  As  the  old  scales  of  the  bulbs  which  are  in 
a  rotten  state  harbour  the  eelvvorms  and  tide  them 
over   a   period    of    drought,    bulbs 

attacked   with   eelworm   should   be 
lifted  early. 

2.  In  digging  them  up  care  should 
be  taken  to  remove  every  leaf 
which  comes  away,  whether  sound, 
decayed  or  withered,  and  none 
must   be   accidently  buried. 

3.  Remove  carefully  every  srrap 
of  decayed  scale,  sheath  or  rotten 
remains,  and  do  not  allow  the 
smallest  scrap  to  .get  buried  in  the 
ground. 

.J.  Either  burn  at  once  all 
leaves  and  scales  thus  collected  or 
soak  in  nitio  hydrarg.  perchlor. 
I   in  3,000  solution. 

5.  Avoid  treading  on  any 
decayed  leaves  or  bulb  scales  and 
roots  as  this  carries  the  eelworm 
to  new  ground,  which  will  in  turn 
become  diseased. 

6.  All  tools  used  in  lifting  must 
be  washed  clean  in  nitro-hydrarg. 
perchlor.,  r  in  3,000,  and  ne\er 
left  about  without  being  sterilised. 

7.  All  bulbs  lifted  must  be  put 
into  buckets  and  taken  away  to 
the  washing  sheds  with  care,  so 
that  no  dirt  or  earth  or  scales  from 
them  drop  on  to  the  paths  or 
elsewhere. 

8.  Bulbs  on  arrnal  at  the  wash- 
ing shed  must  be  put  straight  into 
a  solution  r  in  3,000  for  fifteen 
minutes. 

y.  Bulbs  should  Iv  dug  up  with 
the  greatest  care  in  order  not  to 
mix  up  the  varieties,  and  must 
be  labelled  at  once. 

10.  In  washing  all  that  is  neces- 
sary    is     to     free     the     bulbs     of 
earth  and  rotten  scales.      It  is  not  necessar 
clean  theni  further  at  this  stage. 

11.  After  washing,  all  bulbs  to  be  soaked  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  ni.ro-hydrarg.  perchlor. 
solution  I  in  3,000. 

12.  They  can  then  be  placed  on  the  trays  to 
dry  in  the  shade. 

13.  Bulbs  that  reciuire  special  treatment  in 
cases  where  eelworm  still  exists  in  a  rotten  scale 
between  healthy  scales  can  be  left  for  examination 
and  treatment  at  a  future  time. 

i(.  The  greatest  cleanliness  and  tidiness  must 
be  exercised  in  digging  up  the  bulbs  so  that  no 
earth  or  any  litter  gets  on  to  the  paths. 

15.  In  washing  the  bulbs  the  nitro-hydrarg. 
perchlor.  solution  should  be  i  in  3,000,  as  it 
destroys  all  eehvorras  in  the  old  rotten  scales  and 


thus  prevents  infection  from  being  carried  elsewhere. 

II).  After  washing,  dry  in  the  shade  in  a  windy 

place.     This    drying    enables    the    bulb    to    arrest 


to 
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further  progress  of  the  disease,  and  thus  bulbs 
which  in  ten  days  would  be  beyond  cure  will  be 
saved. 


EELWORM  (TYLENCHUS  DEVASTATRIX) 

DISEASE    OF   DAFFODILS. 

This  disease  was  formerly  known  as  basal 
rot,  and  it  was  not  till  Mr.  J.  K.  Ramsbottom, 
working  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
(lardens,  Wisley,  under  Mr.  F.  J.  Chittenden,  at 
th3  tim;  head  of  the  School  of  Horticulture,  proved 
in  the  spring  of  1917  that  it  was  caused  by  eelwcrm. 
Eelworm  is  a  Nematoid  or  a  low  form  of  Vermalia 
(the  worms),  bloodless  and  purely  a  parasite. 
Nematoid  worms  are  the  cause  of  death  in 
trout  and  other  fish  in  rivers  and  streams  where 
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accumulations  of  rotten  and  stagnant  leaves  persist 
as  deposits.  It  is  to  b.^  noted,  then,  that  Nematoids 
cannot  live  except  in  water.  Out  of  some  seventy 
varieties  of  eelvvorms  three  at  least  attack  plants. 
First,  those  that  attack  Tomatoes  under  glass  ; 
second,  Swjet  Poas ;  and  tliird,  Gladiolus  and 
Narcissus.  Th';  tiiree  varieties  are  somewhat 
(Uif.-rent,  and  the  one  cannot  attack  any  plant 
but  its  usual  host,  thus  tha  Tomato  cclwcrm  is 
harmless  to  Daffodils.  Too  much  faith,  however, 
must  not  b?pl  ced  i '.  f  lis,  because  there  is  no  doubt 
that  th3  eclwjrm  did  not  at  first  attack  tho  Daffodif 
at  all,  its  usual  liost  b.ing  the  Gladi.jlus,  audit  was 
imported  along  with  this  bulb  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  Gladiolus  eclworm  acquired  the 
habit  of  attacking  the  Daffodil  in  quite  rccsnt 
limes,  certainly  within  the  last  forty  years,  prob- 
ably when  it  had  caused  the  complete  extermina- 
tion of  the  Gladioli  in  which  it  flourished.  As  a 
change  of  crop  Daffodils  were  planted,  and  probably 
with  success,  as  in  general  they  tlirove,  but  a  few, 
perhaps  a  single  bulb,  was  only 
sligh'lydiseasfd  and  went  unnotic  d. 
Next  year  it  was  ki  1  d  bv  the 
cdwrrm'-,  which  now  established 
a  new  race  waich  had  acquired 
tiij  habit  of  using  the  Daffodil 
as  their  hosts  and  thus  set  the 
malignant  form  of  eelworm  disease 
which  attacks  Narcissi  rolling.  It 
need  not  be  concluded  that  all 
Daffodil  eelworm  disease  arose  from 
one  single  stock  in  any  one  par- 
ticular placa.  It  is  more  probable 
that  it  arose  in  several  instances 
out  of  a  vast  number  of  similar 
circumstances,  and"  that  it  was  a 
process  of  natural  selection  in  which 
the  fittest  alone  survived.  The 
unfit  dying  out  could  leave  no 
progeny  to  propagate  their  kind. 
The  unfit  here  mean  those  which 
failed  to  acquire  the  habit  of  infest- 
ing a  new  host.  This  short  review 
of  the  eelworm  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  order  to  render  the  re- 
mainder of  this  article  intelligible 
and  of  most  use  to  those  whcse 
bulbs  have  been  stricken  with  this 
disease. 

Life  History.  —  Eelworms  in- 
habit soils  which  are  heavy,  water- 
logged and  badly  drained.  They 
cannot  live  for  long  on  well  drained 
light  loams  or  sandy  scils,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  must  be 
immersed  in  water.  They  dread 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  dryness, 
and  on  its  approach  leave  the  sur- 
face soil  and  go  down  deeper  to  some 
congenial  spot  which  is  moist  and 
in  which  they  can  swim.  This 
habit  is  very  much  the  same  in 
the  earthworms,  which  are,  however,  much  higher 
in  the  scale,  having  blood  and  therefore  lung 
breathing,  so  they  dread  complete  immersion  in 
water  as  much  as  they  do  dryness,  and  are  only 
happy  in  a  moist  but  aerated  soil,  the  aeration 
being  accomplished  by  the  burrows  they  make 
for  themselves.  The  heavy  rains,  which  flood  the 
burrows  of  the  earthworms,  bring  them  to  the 
surface,  and  also  bring  eelworms  very  near 
(o  tho  surface,  and  it  is  in  this  locality  that 
they  are  so  dangerous  to  Daffodils,  as  will  be 
explained  later  on.  Now  as  drought  drives  the 
earthworms  deep  down  into  the  soil,  it  also  drives 
eelworms  down  too,  but  they  cannot  go  down 
very  deep  because  they  must  have  oxygen  in  the 
soil  water,  and  this  oxygen  of  the  soil  water 
atmosphere    is    very    quickly    used    up    by    both 
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bacteria  and  plant  roots.  It  will  be  seen,  then, 
that  the  life  of  the  eelworra  while  in  the  soil  is  a 
vjry  precarious  existence  so  far  as  any  cultivated 
soil  is  concerned.  Thjir  food  being  that  of  other 
animals,  the  sugars,  the  starches  and  proteins 
derived  from  vegetation,  either  alive  or  in  process 
of  decay,  they  have  to  search  for  it  in  the  soil 
whsre  it  is  immersed  in  the  soil  water,  and  as 
soon  as  the  soil  begins  to  become  dry  they  must 
quit  to  some  place  in  the  soil  still  saturated  with 
the  soil  water.  It  is  the  wet  inclement  Springs  with 
strong  winds  and  storms  which  bring  the  favour- 
able harvests  for  the  eelworm,  as  fresh  green, 
lijalthy  vegetation  is  broken  off  and  litters  the 
surface  soil.  Such  food  is  taken  down  by  earth- 
worms into  their  burrows,  and  here  the  eelworms 
fi  id  some  of  their  food,  but  it  is  a  precarious 
life,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  summer 
droughts  are  at  hand,  when  the  dry  condition  of 
the  soil  will  very  seriously  imperil  their  existence, 
forces  them  to  seek  an  entry  into  some  succulent 
plant  which  will  supply  them  witli  food,  oxygen 
and  safety,  and  allow  them  to  regenerate 
their  race.  Now  the  Daffodil  is  an  ideal  host, 
b::cause  it  supplies  food,  water  and  oxygen 
in  abundance  in  its  leaves,  and  to  a 
slightly  modilied  extent  in  the  bulb  also.  No 
wonder  that  the  eelworm  thrives  and  multiplies 
enormously  in  Narcissi.  In  the  leaves  of  the 
Daffodil,  apart  from  the  abundant  supplice  of 
eelworm  food,  there  is  a  very  large  and  constant 
supply  of  water,  always  being  replaced,  as  it  is 
drawn  up  through  the  root-hairs  and  passed  out 
into  the  atmosphere  through  the  stomata  In  the 
leaves  by  transpiration.  The  whole  of  the  plant 
system  —  bulb,  leaves  and  flower-stems,  —  are 
furnished  with  an  intercellular  air  system,  and 
in  some  cases  special  large  air  passages  or  aeren- 
chyma  in  order  to  allow  of  respiration,  which, 
so  long  as  any  part  of  the  plant  is  alive,  never 
ceases,  and  therefore  there  is  an  abundant 
supply  of  oxygen.  Thus,  once  inside  such  an 
Eldorado,  the  eelworm  laughs  at  drought.  When 
the  growing  season  begins  to  close  it  passes  down 
into  the  bulb,  and  there  has  a  happy  existence, 
"breeding  and  multiplying  in  enormous  numbers. 
{To   be  continued.) 


BEE    NOTES 

B\'  the  end  of  this  month,  except  in 
Heather  districts,  the  honey  harvest 
will  be  over.  Honey  is  best  extracted 
I  immediately  it  is  removed  from  the 
hive  ;  if  this  is  not  convenient  the 
supers  should  be  kept  in  as  warm  a  room  as  possible. 
Honey  being  less  dense  at  a  high  temperature,  it  is 
easier  to  extract  from  the  combs  when  compara- 
tively  warm. 

Extracting  should  always  be  done  indoors  in  a 
bee-proof  room,  otherwise  there  is  the  great  risk 
of  starting  robbing  which,  at  the  end  of  the  honey 
flow,  may  end  in  disastrous  results  in  the  apiar\ 
and  possibly  elsewhere.  Without  doubt  the  best 
extractor  to  use  is  that  known  as  the  Coward, 
with  its  patent  mechanism  and  reversible  cages, 
which  are  so  arranged  that  both  sides  of  the  combs 
can  be  extracted  without  their  removal  from  the 
machine. 

Some  kind  of  uncapping  tray  is  also  necessary. 
The  type  fitted  with  a  double  bottom  which  ca.i 


WHITE    FOXGLOVES 

One  of  the  many  interests  of  the  garden  is 
the  gradual  bettering  by  selection  of  some 
iind  of  flower.  Among  a  batch  of  white  Foxglove 
grown  some  twenty-five  years  ago  there  came  one 
absolutely  without  spot  of  any  kind.  It  is  usual 
for  them,  even  when  coloured  spots  are  absent, 
to  have  some  kind  of  faint  spotting  of  pale  buff 
or  brown ;  but  the  unspotted  white  one  was 
isolated,  and  every  year  there  were  more  of  the 
pure  white.  Now  the  strain  may  be  considered 
fixed,  for  though  there  may  still  be  here  and  there 
the  faintest  trace  of  spotting,  one  may  say  that 
■quite  95  per  cent,  will  be  pure.  The  whole  growth 
is  handsome,  the  spikes  well  over  7  feet  in  height 
and  of  good  form ;  the  individual  bloom  held 
in  the  hand  might  almost  pass  for  a  white 
Gloxinia.  It  is  a  plant  for  many  uses  :  in  patches 
in  garden  borders  or  among  shrubs,  but  best  of 
all  in  woodland.  When  a  tree  is  grubbed,  leaving 
.a  space  of  loosened  soil,  we  sow  the  white  Foxglove, 
and  in  two  years  time  there  is  a  noble  group  of 
the  pure  white  spires.  G.  J. 


generally  unripe  and  unless  artificially  ripened  is 
likely  to  ferment.  The  combs  should  be  placed 
in  the  extractor  so  that  when  they  are  being 
revolved  the  bottom  bar  of  each  leads. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  honey  cells  are  not 
built  quite  horizontally  but  have  a  slight  upward 
slope,  hence  the  honey  flies  out  more  easily  if  the 
bottom  bars  travel  first.  Be  careful  not  to  turn 
the  cages  too  fast.  Go  slowly  at  first  or  you  may 
break  the  combs.  If  the  combs  are  new  it  is  best 
to  extract  only  about  half  from  one  side  of  each, 
then  reverse  and  extract  the  other  side,  returning 
to  the  first  side  to  finish  off. 

After  extracting,  strain  the  honey  carefully 
through  some  fine  muslin  into  a  clean  ripener, 
and  allow  this  to  remain  in  a  warm  room  for  at 
least  twenty-four  hours — forty-eight  is  better — 
before  bottling.  The  thin  honey  will  then  have 
come  to  the  top  and  can  be  run  off  separately, 
and  either  fed  back  to  the  bees  or  used  for  home, 
consumption,  only  the  best  honey  should  be 
marketed. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  sending  your  honey  to  a 


A    NOBLE     GROUP     OF     PURE     WHITE     FOXGLOVES. 


Pinks. — Not  infrequently  cuttings  of  these 
fail  to  root  owing  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
inserted  too  late  in  the  season.  Now  is  a  good 
time  to  propagate  these.  Select  nice  firm  growths 
and  insert  firmly  in  boxes  of  very  sandy  soil. 
Shade  from  all  sunshine  for  several  weeks. 


be  filled  with  water  is  the  best.  The  water  is  kept 
at  a  high  temperature  by  means  of  a  lamp  or 
gas-ring  placed  below  the  tray.  The  cappings 
falling  on  to  the  hot  tray  melt  and  the  liquid  wax 
is  run  off  through  a  special  opening  into  a  jar 
placed  alongside.  It  is  this  wax  that  generally 
gains  the  first  prize  on  the  show  bench. 

The  uncapping  knife  must  be  kept  hot,  other- 
wise the  combs  will  be  injured  in  removing  the 
cappings.  Most  uncapping  trays  have  an  open 
trough  at  one  end  in  which  the  knife  or  knives 
are  kept  hot.  The  work  is  greatly  facilitated 
by  having  two  knives  in  use.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  dry  the  knife  on  a  cloth  each  time  before 
use.  This  will  prevent  extra  moisture  getting 
into  the  honey  and  redueing  its  density. 

Semi-hollow  steam-heated  knives  are  used 
largely  in  America.  With  these  the  knife  is  kept 
constantly  hot  without  the  necessity  of  dipping 
it  in  hot  water,  and  the  cappings  slide  off  easily 
without  sticking. 

Honey  from  unsealed  combs  should  always  be 
extracted  separately  and  not  mixed  with  that 
from  the  properly  sealed  combs;     the  former  is 


show  it  will  be  advisable  to  strain  it  again  through 
a  piece  of  old  flannel.  This  is  a  slow  process,  and 
the  honey  must  be  kept  warm  during  the  work,  but 
never  heat  honey  above  a  temperature  of  145°  Fahr. 
to  150°  Fahr.,  otherwise  the  flavour  and  aroma 
will  be  spoilt.  In  preparing  honey  for  exhibition 
too  many  exhibitors  aim  at  increasing  its 
density  at  the  expense  of  its  flavour.  It 
should  always  be  remembered  that  flavour  is 
the  first  consideration  of  the  judges.  How- 
ever thick  and  bright  in  appearance  the  honey 
may  be,  if  it  lacks  flavoiu:  it  is  not  likely  to  win  a 
prize,  and  flavour  can  so  easily  be  spoilt  by  over- 
heating. 

If  I  was  judging  honey  by  points  and  not  by 
comparison  I  should  allot  the  marks  as  follo^-s: 
(i)  Flavour,    40   points;     (2)  Aroma,    15   points; 

(3)  Density     (or     specific     gravity),     20     points ; 

(4)  Brilliancy  (freedom  from  pollen  grains),  15 
points;      (5)  Colour,    10   points. 

In  judging  at  honey  shows  it  is  generally  im- 
possible to  judge  by  points.  Comparative  judging 
is  the  most  satisfactory  method. 

Birdwood.   Wells.  L.  Bigg-Wither. 
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The  Principles   and    Prospect    of    British 

Forestry.— XV 

By     sir     HERBERT     MAXWELL,     BART.,     F.R.S.,     V.M.H. 


THERE  are  two  forms  of  oak  indigenous 
to  the  British  Isles,  and  botanists  are 
not  agreed  whether  they  are  distinct 
species  or  merely  racial  varieties  ot 
Quercus  Robur,  Linn.  Whatever  may 
be  the  ultimate  scientific  decision  on  this  point 
it  is  of  considerable  importance  that  nurserymen 
and  foresters  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
difference  between  them  (as  has  hitherto  been 
far  from  universally  the  case),  because  the  con- 
ditions of  soil  and  climate  most  favourable  for 
one  kind  of  oak  do  not  contribute  to  the  best 
de^'elopmcnt  of  the  other.     While  not  presuming 


very  shortly  stalked,  with  lobes  or  auricles  more 
or  less  conspicuous  at  their  junction  with  the 
twig.  When  fully  developed  they  are  quite 
glabrous  on  both  sides,  and  very  irregularly 
lobed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  flowers  of  the 
durmast  oak,  Q.  sessiliHora,  are  stalkless  or 
nearly  so,  and  the  acorns  sit  close  to  the  twig. 
The  leaves  are  carried  on  footstalks  half  an  inch 
or  an  inch  long,  without  auricles  and  much  more 
regularly  lobed  than  those  of  the  English  oak, 
being  sometimes  almost  pinnatifid.  There  arc 
intermediate  forms,  perhaps  hybrids  between 
the  two  races  :   but  the  leaves  of  the  true  durmast 


FIG.  I. — DENNY    ENCLOSURE.       NATUR.\L    REGENER.^TIOX     OF 


to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  disputed  question 
of  species,  I  shall,  for  convenience  sake,  follow 
Loudon,  Elwes  and  Herury  in  recognising  the 
English  oak,  Quercus  pedunculata,  as  a  distinct 
tree  from  the  durmast  or  sessile  oak,  Quercus 
sessiliflora.  For  the  purpose  of  economic  British 
forestry,  it  may  be  said  at  once  that  no  other 
of  this  very  numerous  genus  is  worth  consideration, 
for  none  other  produces  timber,  combined  strength, 
beauty  and  durability  in  anything  like  the  same 
degree.  The  only  drawback  in  its  cultivation 
is  its  slow  growth,  for  a  crop  of  oak  cannot  be 
reckoned  commercially  ripe  at  less  than  120  years 
old.  The  timber  does  not  deteriorate  after  that 
age,  but  continues  of  faultless  quality  for  an 
indefinite  period,  so  long  as  it  remains  sound  and 
in  vigorous  growth. 

The  English  oak,  Q.  pedunculata,  carries  its 
flowers  and  acorns  on  footstalks  an  inch  to  4  inches 
or  5   inches  long  ;    but  the  leaves  are  sessile  or 


PEDUNCULATE     OAK     INSIDE     FENCE 

oak 


are  always  more  or  less  pubescent  (hairy)  on  the 
under  surface.  Sometimes  the  hairs  can  only 
be  detected  through  a  lens  in  the  angles  of  the 
leaf  veins  ;    but  they  are  never  entirely  absent. 

If  it  can  be  assumed  that  William  Atkinson 
(1773 — 1839),  who  began  life  as  a  carpenter  and 
ended  as  an  architect  of  considerable  distinction. 
was  able  correctly  to  pronounce  on  the  character 
of  old  oak  timber,  it  would  appear  that  from  the 
earliest  times  until  the  beguming  of  the  sixteenth 
century  durmast  oak  was  the  dominant  variety 
in  British  woodland  ;  for  he  considered  bog  oak 
and  the  oak  which  he  examined  in  the  oldest 
English  houses  to  be  of  that  kind.  At  the  present 
time  the  pedunculate  variety  largely,  indeed 
almost  exclusively',  predominates  in  the  southern 
and  midland  counties  of  England,  at  least  in 
plantations,  and  so  along  the  East  Coast  as  far 
north  as  the  -Moray  Firth ;  but  I  found  that 
the    fine    oaks   in    Merivale    Park,    Warwickshire, 


formerly  included  in  the  Forest  of  Arden.  are 
of  the  sessile  form.  In  Ireland  and  the  English 
lake  district,  as  well  as  wherever  indigenous  oak 
may  be  found  along  the  West  Coast  of  England, 
Wales  and  Scotland,  it  is  almost,  if  not  quite, 
invariably  durma.st.  The  decrease  of  this  form 
over  the  greater  part  of  Britain  has  been  attributed 
to  such  climatic  change  as  may  very  well  have 
taken  place  since  the  oak  forests  in  the  valley 
of  the  Ouse  were  laid  low,  if  the  oldest  remains 
of  them  have  been  rightly  estimated  to  have  grown 
70,000  years  ago  ;  but  a  far  less  remote  reason 
is  at  hand  for  the  practically  exclusive  presence 
of  pedunculate  oaks  in  the  planted,  as  distinguished 
from  the  natural,  woodland  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  durmast  fruits  much 
more  sparingly  than  the  pedunculate  oak.  It  is 
only  in  exceptional  seasons  that  there  is  scarcity 
of  acorns  on  the  pedunculate  oak,  whereas  the 
durmast  is  often  barren  during  two  or  three 
consecuti\-e  years  ;  consequently  British  nursery- 
men seldom  are  able  to  supply  any 
except  pedunculate  plants.  It  must 
have  been  otherwise  a  hundred  j'ears 
ago.  for  nearly  all  the  oaks  of  that  age 
in  my  own  plantations  are  durmast. 

It  has  been  asserted,  many  \vriter3 
repeating  the  statements  of  others 
without  testing  their  accuracy,  that  the 
timber  of  the  pedunculate  oak  is 
superior  to  that  of  the  durmast.  The 
belief  is  devoid  of  foimdation  in  fact ; 
and  this  being  so,  the  durmast  is  un- 
doubtedly the  more  valuable  forest 
tree.  In  habit  it  grows  straighter  than 
the  other,  owing  to  the  terminal  bud  on 
a  twig  being  stronger  than  the  others  ; 
whereas  in  the  pedunculate  oak  it  is 
a  matter  of  chance  which  bud  takes 
the  lead,  resulting  in  the  character- 
istic gnarled  form  of  the  branches  of 
that  variety.  In  the  days  when  British 
woodland  had  to  supply  the  wooden 
walls  of  Old  England,  crooked  oak 
was  no  disadvantage,  rather  the 
reverse ;  but  now  when  clean  long 
planks  are  in  demand,  none  are  equal 
to  those  from  well  grown  durmast. 

In  another  respect  the  durmast 
possesses  an  advantage  over-  the 
pedunculate  oak,  namely,  that  it  is 
not  subject  to  defoliation  by  the  larvae 
of  the  little  moth  Tortrix  vastatris. 
The  ravages  of  this  pest,  which  is  closely 
allied  to  the  clothes  moth  (Trichophaga), 
often  disfigures  English  oak  woods 
when  they  should  be  at  their  fairest, 
leaving  them  as  leafless  as  in  mid- 
winter. I  can  suggest  no  cause  for 
the  relative  immunity  of  the  sessile 
from  this  pest.  The  Hon.  Gerald 
Lascelles,  who  retired  in  1914  from  upwards  of 
thirty  years  service  as  Deputy-Surveyor  of  the 
New  Forest,  writes  thus  :  "I  have  seen  a  sessile 
oak  standing  out  in  brilliant  foliage  when  every 
other  oak  in  the  wood  around  was  as  bare  of  leaf 
as  in  winter." 

It  is  a  sound  rule  which  forbids  the  planting 
of  oak  in  pure  stands.  It  should  always  be  mixed 
with  some  other  species,  preferably  beeca  whereof 
the  dense  foliage  checks  evaporation  under 
scorching  sim,  and  the  heavy  leaf-fall  in  autumn 
creates  the  best  kind  of  forest  soil.  WTien  planted 
pure,  oak  may  grow  vigorously  through  the  sapling 
stage  and  into  middle  life  ;  but  on  approaching 
maturity  the  trees  invariably,  except  in  humid 
western  districts,  show  a  tendency  to  become 
stag-headed.  I  have  heard  foresters  accovmt 
for  this  as  the  result  of  the  tap-root  "  getting 
down   to   something   it    doesn't  like."     It   is   not 
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the  tap-root  {about  the  size  and  permanence  of 
wliich  very  exaggerated  notions  prevail)  which 
sulfers  ;  it  is  the  mass  of  roots  spreadini;  near  the 
surface  which  nourisli  the  tree  and  become 
impaired  through  radiation  and  evaporation  from 
gi'ound  not  protected  by  forest  canopy.  No 
clearer  example  of  this  is  known  to  me  than  can 
be  seen  in  the  heart  of  Sherwood  Forest.  In 
Thoresby  Park,  formed  long  ago  by  enclosing  part 
of  the  forest,  magnificent  oaks  stand  in  close 
company  with  fostering  beeches,  clothed  with 
dense  foliage  to  the  very  ends  of  their  branches  ; 
whereas  the  oaks  in  the  unenclosed  forest  hard  by 
are  all  stag-headed,  their  former  domes  of 
verdure  having  shrunk  through  the  branches  dying 
•back.  The  vigour  of  these  trees  has  been  sapped 
by    excessive    evaporation    froni    their    root    area 


being   exposed   to   parching    winds   and   sunshine 
untempered  by  forest  canopy  or  undergrowth. 

No  tree  perpetuates  itself  more  readily  than 
the  oak  by  natural  regeneration  where  the  seed- 
lings are  protected  from  browsing  and  rodent 
animals  and  where  the  conditions  of  soil  ami 
undergrowth  are  suitable.  In  Fig.  i  is  given 
a  view  of  Denny  enclosure  in  the  New  Forest. 
In  the  forcgi"ound,  which  is  grazed  by  cattle  anil 
ponies,  not  a  seedling  escapes  ;  but  behind  the 
fence  of  the  enclosiure  a  dense  natural  growth  of 
pedunculate  oak  has  sprung  up.  Fig.  2  shows 
self-sown  oak  at  Thornbury  in  Gloucestershire, 
which  the  late  Sir  Stafford  Howard  prudently 
underplanted  with  beech,  a  precaution  which 
ought  certainly  to  have  been  adopted  in  the  oak 
plantation  in  the  New  Forest  shown  in  Fig.  3. 


GARDENING    OF    THE    WEEK 


FOR     SOUTHERN     GARDENS. 
The  Kitchen  Garden. 
Winter    Greens. — Tlie    planting    out    of    this 

important  crop  sliould  be  prucetded  witli  and 
completed  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  An  open 
site  should  be  chosen,  and  the  soil  should  be  made 
fairly  firm  before  planting.  Water  the  roots 
for  a  week  or  so  if  the  weather  is  dry,  and  keep 
the  hoe  going  between  the  plants.  Broccoli  can 
also  be  planted  out.  Good  results  will  be  obtained 
if  plenty  of  space  is  allowed  between  the  plants. 

Winter  Onions. — The  bulbs  will  soon  mature, 
and  when  ripe  they  should  be  lifted.  Before 
placing  the  bulbs  in  a  dry,  open  shed  they  must 
be  thoroughly  dried,  which  can  be  brought  about 
by   spreading   them   thinly   on   a   gravel   path   or 


similar    position.     If    carefully    dried    they    will 
keep  in  good  condition  for  se\eral  months. 

Celery. — It  is  time  the  final  planting  was  com- 
pleted, choosing  showery  weather  if  possible. 
The  early  plants  will  need  copious  supplies  of  water, 
especially  a  day  before  the  earthing-up  process 
begins.  Remove  all  side  shoots  and  dead  leaves, 
and  then  draw  the  foliage  together,  making  it 
fast  with  raffia,  which  should  be  removed  when 
sufficient  soil  has  been  applied. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Carnations. — ^The  layering  of  these  charming 
border  plants  should  be  done  without  further 
delay  to  give  them  a  chance  to  become  established 
before  the  growing  season  is  past.  The  best 
growths  should    be    seltcttd,   a   few  of   the   lower 


leaves  rcmovid  and  a  slight  longitudinal  incision 
made  at  a  joint.  The  shoots  should  IJien  be 
pegged  down  in  sandy  soil,  and  in  a  week  or  two 
roots  will  have  been  formed.  Before  the  operation 
begins  see  that  the  immediate  surroundings  are 
free  of  weeds. 

Sweet  Peas.— If  the  weather  is  dry  these  should 
be  given  a  thorough  soaking  of  clear  water  and 
then  an  application  of  weak  liquid  manure.  If 
not  done  already,  a  mulching  of  rotten  manure 
can  be  applied.  Keep  the  growths  to  the  stakes, 
and  remove  all  seed-pods  as  they  appear,  or  the 
flowering  period  will  be  considerably  shortened. 

Wallflowers. — These  should  be  pricked  off 
directly  they  are  large  enough,  also  such  subjects 
as  Forget-me-nots,  Polyanthus  and  Sweet  Williams. 
An  opea  position  should  be  chosen,  and  the  Wall- 
flowers should  be  planted  a  foot  apart.  The 
remainder  will  not  require  quite  so  much  space. 
Pinch  out  the  centre  of  the  Wallflowers  when 
they  have  made  a  few  inches  of  growth,  and  no 
further  stopping  will  be  needed.  All  the  young 
plants  will  require  water  until  they  are  re- 
established. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Poinsettias. — Cuttings  tliat  were  inserted  some 
weeks  ago  have  tilkd  their  pots  with  roots,  and 
should  now  be  repotted  into  receptacles  .">  inchfs 
in  diameter.  The  rooting  medium  should  consist 
of  good  fibrous  loam  three  parts  and  one  part 
peat,  with  a  moderate  sprinkling  of  sharp  sand. 
Afford  water  sparingly  until  root  action  is  evident, 
and  keep  the  foliage  sprayed  when  the  weather 
is  hot.     Place  the  pots  on  ashes  in  a  low  greenhouse. 

Streptoearpus. — These  are  making  a  fine 
display,  and  the  roots  can  be  assisted  by  soot 
water  and  weak  liquid  mantn-e.  Remove  the 
seed  vessels  directly  the  flowers  fade  to  prevent 
undue  exhaustion  of  the  plant.  Young  specimens 
may  be  potted  on  and  kept  shaded  from  strong 
sunlight. 

Stove  Plants.  —  Cuttings  of  Aralias  and 
Crotons  that  were  rooted  in  the  spring  will  be  ready 
for  5-inch  and  6-inch  pots,  such  specimens  being 
useful  for  decorative  purposes.     This  house  should 


FIG.    2. — SELF-SOWN     OAK     ABOUT     30     TO     40     YEARS     OLD     UNDER- 
PLANTED      WITH     BEECH     AT     THORNBURY,     GLOS. 


FIG.    3. — OAK     PLANTATION     IN     THE    NEW     FOREST,    WHICH     COULD 
H.\VE     BEEN     IMPROVED     BY     UNDERPLANTING     WITH     BEECH. 
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be  kept  moi-.t  and  closed  early  in  the  afterncon, 
so  that  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  will  be 
maintained  during  the  night. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Strawberries. — Runners  that  were  layered  in 
pots  will  have  rooted  sufficiently  to  be  severed 
from  the  parent  plant.  Plunge  the  pots  in  ashes 
and  keep  the  roots  well  supplied  with  water. 
A  spray  overhead  with  a  rose  watering  pot  each 
evening  will  be  beneficial.  The  soil  for  potting 
later  on  can  be  prepared.  If  the  loam  is  of  a 
heavy  nature,  add  a  sprinkling  of  lime  rubble, 
while  for  light  loam  a  sprinkling  of  soot,  decayed 
manure  and  bone-meal  can  be  included.  The 
whole  must  be  thoroughly  mixed  a  week  or  so 
before  it  is  needed.  Remove  all  runners  as  they 
appear. 

The  Orchard-House. — Trees  ripening  their 
fruits  ought  not  to  bo  sprayed  or  fed  with  liquid 
manure  until  the  fruit  is  gathered.  Examples 
that  have  finished  fruiting  for  this  season  should 
b;  plunged  outside,  syringed  twice  daily,  and 
given  liquid  manin"e  twice  or  thrice  each  week. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

Raspberries. — These  are  ripening,  and  should 
be  gathered  for  preserving  when  in  a  dry  state. 
Any  new  shoots  likely  to  be  injured  should  be  tied 
up,  and  directly  the  fruit  is  removed  cut  out  the 
old  canes  at  their  base.  The  new  growths  must 
then  be  made  secure  to  the  wires.  Five  or  six 
will  be  ample  for  each  plant. 

T.  \V.   Briscoe. 
{Gardener  to  W.  R.  Lysaght,  Esq.) 

Castleford,  Chepstow. 


FOR     NORTHERN     GARDENS. 
The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Onions. — In  late  distric'.s,  here  in  Scotland, 
about  Julv  20  is  a  very  satisfactory  time  for  the 
solving  of  these  to  stand  the  winter,  while  in  the 
more  favom-ed  localities,  about  August  5  should 
prove  about  right. 

Winter  Spinach. — Where  space  is  available, 
it  pavs  to  sow  twice,  as  the  climatic  conditions 
vary  so  much,  that  it  is  impossible  to  stand  by 
anv  particular  date  for  sowing.  If  sown  now, 
and  the  autumn  proves  open  and  mild,  growth 
will  be  so  far  advanced  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  use  the  whole  crop  before  winter  sets  in.  Sow 
again  about  the  middle  of  August  and  this  will, 
in  most  localities,  be  about  right  for  early  crops 
next  season. 

Late  Peas. — On  light  soils  a  generous  mulch  of 
rotten  manure,  leaf  mould  or  even  lawn  mowings 
should  be  placed  on  each  side  of  the  rows,  should 
the  weather  prove  dry.  On  retentive  loams  a 
weekly  stirring  of  the  soil  between  the  rows  will 
be  all  that  is  necessary,  as  a  rule. 

Kidney  Beans. — Be  sure  that  the  late  sowings 
are  well  thinned  out,  as  overcrowding  weakens 
and  retards  the  crop.  The  plants  must  not  be 
less  than  9  inches  apart.  An  occasional  soaking 
of  weak  liquid  manure  to  plants  in  bearing  helps 
to  prevent  premature  "  stringiness,"  Remove 
all  pods  as  soon  as  they  attain  a  proper  size,  even 
if  not  required  for  immediate  use.  They  can  be 
bottled  or  salted  for  winter  consumption. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Carnations. — The  lavering  of  border  Carnations 
should  now  be  proceeded  with,  as  opportunity 
offers.  Dull,  showery  weather  is  to  be  preferred  for 
this  work.  A  good  watering  with  a  rosed  can  the 
first  evening  and  a  sprinkle  each  succeeding 
evening  for  a  week  or  so  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

Sweet  Peas. — -These  grow  very  rapidly  now,  and 
weekly  attention  is  necessarv'  in  the  way  of  tying 
and  regulating  the  growths.  Watering,  too,  is 
a  necessity  unless  in  the  very  wettest  seasons. 
This  watering  must  take  the  form  of  a  thorough 
soaking,  for  siu"face  wetting  is  of  no  use  whatever 
with  this  subject.  If  there  appears  any  want  of 
vigoiur,  give  an  occasional  soaking  of  liquid  manure, 
or  else  scatter  a  moderate  dressing  of  some  good 
chemical  fertiliser  up  each  side  of  the  row  before 
applying  water.  The  latter  should  be  given  about 
once  everv'  three  or  fotu:  weelvs,  while  if  liquid 
feeding  is  used,  this  should  be  given  the  day 
following  the  application  of  clean  water. 

Roses.  —  So  far  as  my  observation  goes, 
these  are  distinctly  poor  this  season.  Where  there 
is  want  of  vigour,  applications  of  liquid  manure  will 
help  to  build  up  stronger  wood  for  next  year, 
but  where  such  material  is  difficult  to  procure,  a 
fair  dressing  of  one  of  the  standard  proprietary 
artificial  manures  will  be  very  useful  for  the  same 
purpose. 


Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Peaches. — As  houses  are  denuded  of  their 
crops,  continue  to  pay  every  attention  to  the 
keeping  down  of  vermin.  Do  not  neglect  watering, 
and  give  all  air  possible,  both  day  and  night. 
In  later  houses  on  no  accotmt  keep  too  close,  or 
colotu:  and  flavour  will  suffer.  Better  have  the 
fruits  ripen  a  little  late,  rather  than  early  and  of 
poor  quality. 

Vines. — Keep  a  buoyant  atmosphere  in  the 
houses  where  ripe  Grapes  are  hanging.  In  later 
houses  air  also  abimdantly,  but  with  due  regard  to 
outside  weather  conditions.  Coddling  never  pro- 
duced highly-flavoured  Grapes. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Primula  malacoides. — There  is  still  time  to 
raise  a  batch  of  this  graceful  little  Primula.  Sow 
very  thinly  and  prick  off  as  soon  as  ever  the  tiny 
plants  can  be  handled.  Early  so^\'n  plants  must 
be  watered  with  great  care,  as  fe%v  plants  are  so 
easily  killed  off  by  faulty  watering.  Do  not  use 
too  big  pots,  those  5  inches  in  diameter  being 
large  enough  for  the  strongest  plants,  while  very 
useful  stuff  can  be  grown  in  the  4-inch  size. 

Eucharis  amazonica.- — Remove  these  to  a  cool 
house  for  three  or  four  weeks,  so  that  the  bulbs  may 
receive  a  proper  rest.  Be  rather  sparing  with  the 
watering  can  dturing  this  time,  and  if  any  vermin 
be  present,  have  the  leaves  well  sponged. 

Statice  profusa. — This  is  one  of  the  best  blue- 
purple  flowers  we  have  for  a  cool  greenhouse  or 
ordinary  conservatory.  It  flowers  constantly  for 
at  least  nine  months  of  the  year,  but  in  fairness 
it  should  be  regularly  fed  with  weak  liquid  manure 
or  better  still,  a  tablespoonful  of  Ichthemic  guano 
in  a  gallon  of  water.  Give  either  twice  a  week. 
Stake  neatly  as  required  and  keep  dead  leaves 
removed  for  the  sake  of  tidiness. 

C.   Blair. 
(Gardener  to  .Seton  M.  Thomson,  Esq.) 

Presloii  House,  Linlithgow. 


ANSWERS 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


Around    the    Markets 

COXTIXEXTAL  Plums  and  Greengages  have 
come  along  in  quantity,  but  indifferent 
quality,  during  the  past  ten  days  or  so.  There 
is.  a  deal  of  waste  in  these  stone  fruits, 
so  buyers  fight  shy  of  them  while  the  weather 
continues  so  wet  and  cold.  If  it  were  dr>' 
and  Wcirm  one  could  estimate,  within  reason- 
able limits,  the  ultimate  amount  of  wastage,  but  as  things 
are,  buying  any  fruit  is  so  much  of  a  lotten.-  that  few 
buy  a  particle  more  than  the  known  requirements.  It  is 
no"  joke  to  have  half  a  dozen  or  so  half-sieves  of  these 
Plums  become  unsaleable  on  one's  hands  three  times  a 
week,  even  though  they  are  only  8s.  each.  Spanish 
Greengages  are  in  rather  better  condition,  consequently 
are  worth  more.  Currants  and  Raspberries  are  sufficiently 
plentiful,  but  here  again  it  is  impossible  to  get  them  in 
anything  like  dry  condition.  -Vll  this,  coming  on  top  of  the 
losses  on  the  Strawberry  crop,  makes  the  retailer's  a 
far  from  happy  lot. 

The  better  class  fruits — Peaches,  Nectarines,  Grapes 
and  Plums — are  all  somewhat  overstocked  aroimd 
London,  but  in  the  ilidlands  and  Xorth  I  hear  there  is  a 
ready  sale  for  all  they  can  get.  I  suppose  there  is  more 
money  to  spend  up  there. 

Oranges  are  still  dear  and  likely  to  continue  so.  Few 
can  be  sold  for  less  than  2Ad.  and  3d.  each.  Practically 
all  that  arrive  are  from  South  Africa.  These  are  mostly 
very  sood  fruits,  nice  and  juicy,  and  quite  large  enough. 
They  are  a  trifle  pale  in  colour,  but  compare  most 
favourably  vrith  any  others. 

Tomatoes,  which  I  like  to  consider  as  a  fruit,  as  I  eat 
many  more  raw  than  when  cooked,  are  only  a  moderate 
trade.  At  this  time  of  the  year  one  e.xpects  to  turn  over 
good  quantities  weekly,  but  I  suppose  here  again  the 
weather  is  to  blame.  English  Tomatoes  are,  as  ever, 
of  excellent  quality,  but  those  from  the  Canarj*  Islands 
are   poor  stutf  and   of   very   unin\iling  appearance. 

In  the  vegetable  markets  legumes  are  all  of  splendid 
quality.  I  have  rarely  seen  such  good  Peas  and  Broad 
Beans'  on  offer,  and  from  what  I  hear,  Runner  Beans 
promise  to  be  equally  good.  Vegetable  Marrows,  forced 
of  course,  are  also  unusually  fine,  and  these  are  very  popular 
with  buyers.  Here,  in  the  South.  Asparagus  is  quite 
"  off,"  though  there  is  still  a  demand  for  it  in  the  North. 
Onions  are  in  exceptional  demand,  as  well  they  might 
be.  for  stews  are  very  comforting  these  days.  Carrots 
also  have  gone  better,  but  green  vegetables,  including 
Cauliflowerrare  a  moderate  trade. 

New  Potatoes  have  gone  down  again  from  2s.  to  4s. 
per  sack.  The  French  tubers  have  been  excellent  in  every 
way,  but  smaller  and  dearer  home-grown  are  frequently 
preferred,  which  is  as  it  should  be.  Cucmnbers  often  go 
a-begging ;  it  is  a  pity,  as  this  is  an  expensive  crop 
while  fires  are  needed  every  minute  of  the  twenty-four 
hours. 

Flowers  generally  are  any  old  price.  Tiiere  is  a  glut 
of  most  kinds  and'  only  a  short  demand.  The  bedding 
plant  season  has  closed  and,  I  fear,  many  growers  are 
counting  up  their  losses. 

July  9.  A.  COSTEE. 


FLOWER     GARDEN. 

SPANISH  IRISES  (Maine  Pop?;*/).— The  small  bulb 
sent  is  quite  healthy,  aho  free  liom  insect  attack.  Ihe 
foliage,  too,  is  healthy  if  far  from  vigorous  or  strong. 
The  mdications  are  weakness,  the  small  bulb  and  growih 
wholly  consistent  therewith.  AYe  advise  lifting  the 
bulbs  during  the  present  month,  resting  them  in  an  airy 
shed  or  like  place  for  a  month  or  so  and  replanting  in 
enriched  ground.  If  the  soil  is  heavy,  grit  and  leaf-mould 
niight  be  added  freely  with  advantage  ;  if  wet,  deep 
cultivation  with  liming  would  assist  drainage.  These 
bulbous  Irises  prefer  a  light  loamy  soil,  aiid  if  lime  be 
added  so  much  the  better.  In  such  soils  with  annual  or 
biennial  lifting  they  are  usually  content. 

PLANTS  FOR  BORDERS  (Cheshire).— The  conditions 
you  impose — "height  from  2  feet  downwards,  a  long 
season  of  flowering  or  compensating  advantage  of  foliagt'. 
sturdy,  of  self-supporting  habit,  and  in  good  reds,  pinks 
and  some  yellows" — are  I'ather  exactmg  and  largelv 
prohibitive.  The  Poterium,  for  example,  would  be  3  fce't 
high  or  more  ;  Pyrethrums  which  contain  much  of  one 
required  colour,  would  be  excluded  by  height  alone ; 
some  may  be  also  what  you  term  *'  fioppers."  Most  of 
the  Heucheras  would  be  admissable,  however,  and  being 
full  of  grace  and  charm,  as  well  as  of  flower,  you  might 
select  these  with  a  free  hand.  Geum  31rs.  Bradshaw 
is  good  for  scarlet,  if  a  trifle  sprawling  in  habit,  and  the 
new  yellow  Lady  Stratheden  might  also  fulfil  your  require- 
ments. Other  good  Geums  are  Heldreichii  superba  and 
miniatum.  The  hybrid  florists'  Pentsttmons  could  be 
drawn  upon  for  red  and  scarlet  shades,  though  in  your 
district  annual  lifting  and  propagating  from  cuttings 
would  have  to  be  resorted  to.  The  Montbretias  a.e  rich 
in  yellows  and  red  orange  shades,  and  flower  well  in  July 
and  August.  Inula  glandulosa  is  a  good  yellow- flowered 
subject,  while  the  yellow  Iris  aurea  of  the  Bearded  or  Flag 
set  and  some  others  might  be  employed.  Saxifraga 
cordifolia  piurpurea  is  good  in  foliage  and  flower.  The 
new  Wallflower  Cheiranthus  Pamela  Pershouse.  refined 
golden  orange,  is  a  plant  to  be  made  much  of.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  novelties  for  many  a  day. 


FRUIT     GARDEN. 

GOOSEBERRIES       ATTACKED     (C.     M.     i>.).— Your 

Goostberries  are  very  badly  attacked  by  the  American 
Gooseberry  mildew  (see  page  305).  The  curious  "  bird's 
nest  fungus  "  (Cynthea)  which  you  send  lives  on  decaying 
wood  and  the  like  and  is  quite  harmless  to  plants. 

GOOSEBERRIES  DISEASED  (J.  G.  IT.).— The  Goose- 
berry is  atfcctid  with  the  American  Gooseberr>'  mildew 
(Spharothera  Moss  Uvac).  It  should  have  all  the  diseased 
fruits  picked  off  and  burned,  and  the  bushes  should  be 
sprayed  with  lime-sulphur  at  summer  strength. 

OUTDOOR  PEACH  AND  NECTARINE  TREES  BADLY 
AFFECTED  WITH  CURLY  LEAF  {R.  7".).— Mrssrs. 
George  Bunyard  and  Co.  claim  that  tlieir  "  .Medela 
Preparation  "  is  effective  in  protecting  Peach  and  Nectarine 
trees  against  blister  and  leaf  curl  if  applied  immediately 
before  the  buds  open. 

THE  TREATMENT  FOR  PEACH  SCALE  (Wiltshire).— 
Soap  Burgundy  mixture  is  usfless  against  Peach  scale : 
for  that  probably  paraffin  emulsion  at  summer  strength 
used  now  or,  better  stdl.  a  nicotine  soap  solution  (3ozs. 
nicotine,  41b.  soap,  forty  gallons  of  water)  would  be  the 
best  spray,  and  attention  to  cleansing  the  trees  in  winter. 

PEACH  FOLIAGE  ATTACKED  (Mrs.  T.  7'.).-^The 
leaf  of  the  Peach  is  attacked  by  the  leaf-curl  fungus, 
Exoascus  deformans.  This  may  be  effectively  checked 
by  spraying  the  tree  before  the  buds  burst,  that  is.  between 
the  middle  and  end  of  Febniary  in  your  locality  (North- 
umberland) with  Burgundy  mi.xtiu"e,  to  which  soap  has 
been  added  at  the  rate  of  half  an  ounce  to  the  gallon. 

PLUMS  MALFORMED  (C.  E.  J/.).— The  malformed 
Plums  are  due  to  the  attack  of  the  fungus  Exoascus  pruni 
upon  them.  This  could  probably  be  checked  by  spraying 
about  the  end  of  March  next,  "when  the  buds  are  just 
beginning  to  burst,  with  Burgundy  mixture  to  which 
soap  has  been  added  at  the  rate  of  half  an  ounce  to  the 
gallon. 

PEARS  ATTACKED  (A.  B.). — The  Pears  are  attacked 
by  the  Pear  midge  (Diplosis  pyri).  All  affected  should 
be  gathered  and  destroyed  iuwueuiately  to  prevent  as  many 
of  the  insects  as  possible  finding  their  way  to  the  soil  and 
pupating  there.  Fowls  would  destroy  many  that  fall. 
In  winter  remove  completely  the  top  2  inches  or  so  of 
soil  from  under  the  trees  and  either  bury  deeply  or 
burn,  and  replace  with  fresh. 

PEARS  DISEASED  (F^Zs^fflrf).— The  descriptions  given 
of  the  symptoms  -^hown  by  the  Pears  are  not  sufficient 
to  enable  us  to  diaeiiose  the  jjsease.  but  we  are  inclined  to 
think  Pear  leaf  blister  mite  is  one  of  the  troubles  from  which 
the  foliage  is  suffering,  and  this  is  to  be  combatted  by  means 
of  the  Oregon  wash  used  in  November,  a  recipe  for  wliich 
appears  in  our  issue  dated  M'y  29,  page  277. 

FRUIT  TREES  ATTACKED  (M.  G..  An(ilesea).~Ti\e 
Apples  show  dead  spots  of  tissue,  due  apparently  to  scorch, 
i.e.,  interference  with  the  water  supply  either  through 
the  soil  conditions  being  unsuitable  or  through  cold 
draughts.  Are  thcv  in  c\dtivated  ground,  and  is  it  kept 
hoed"?  Or  is  it  pos'sible  that  salt  winds  have  played  upon 
them  ?  The  Pear  is  attacked  badly  by  the  Pear  leaf 
blister  mite  (Eriophyes  pjTi).  and  for  this  spra>ing  in 
autumn  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf  with  the  Oregon  wash, 
recommended  on  page  277,  is  the  best  thing  to  do. 


July  17,  1920.] 


KITCHEN     GARDEN. 

TREATMENT  OF  CUSTARD  MARROWS  AND  PUMP- 
KINS WHILE  GROWING  (.1.  A.  11'.)  —  I'lii"  consists  of 
ample  supplifs  of  w:ilcr  in  dry  woiitlior  and  the  iirovidlng 
of  stout  stakes  for  support  if  gTO\™  as  elimbers.  They 
succeed  well  when  grown  on  pergolas,  and  are  singularly 
effective  in  the  fruiting  stage  when  gro\vn  in  this  way. 
If  it  is  intended  for  the  plants  to  trail  prostrate  over  the 
ground  it  is  a  good  plan  to  lay  something  down- 
such  as  old  Pea  sticks— for  them  to  trail  over.  The  shoots 
require  no  stopping,  only  directing  in  the  way  you  wish 
them  to  go  in  order  the  sooner  to  complete  the  furnishing 
of  the  space  it  is  wished  to  cover. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

INSECTS  AND  PLANT  LIFE  (Miliar  Popp;/).— The 
hunting  spiders  are  in  no  way  destructive  to  iilants.but 
like  those  that  weave  welis  and  make  pitfalls,  are  entirely 
carnivorous  in  their  habits, 

HOW  TO  DESTROY  WEEDS  IN  PONDS  (Rex).— The 
weed  in  your  ponds  may  be  destroyed  by  adding  copper 
sulphate  to  the  water  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the 
chemical  to  750.000  parts  of  water.  At  this  strength 
the  flsh  will  not  be  injured.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
calculate  the  holding  capacity  of  the  pond  in  cubic  feet 
and  calculate  each  cubic  foot  of  water  at  621b.  You 
can  either  dissolve  the  chemical  in  water  and  distribute 
it  over  the  ponds  by  means  of  a  syringe  or  you  may  tie 
it  in  a  canvas  bag  and  draw  it  through  the  water  until 
dissolved.  It  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  application 
atter  a  time.  For  variegated  Callas  you  might  try  Jlr. 
L.  R.  Russell,  Nurseryman,  Sheen  Road,  Richmond, 
tSurrey. 

RENOVATING  A  LAWN  (J/.  H.-T.).— The  best  thing 
to  do  with  your  neglected  Uwn  is  to  strip  the  turf  of!  thinly, 
stack  it  up  to  rot  and  then  use  it  as  planting  material 
After  the  removal  of  the  turf  dig  or  plough  up  the  ground, 
harrow  it  well  and  level  it.  Where  considerable  holes  havf 
to  be  ailed,  be  careful  to  tread  the  soil  well  in  order  that 
it  will  not  sink  later  on.  Tread  the  ground  or  roll  it  aftei 
harrowing,  when  it  is  moderately  dry.  Then  towarcU 
the  end  of  summer — early  September  for  preference-- 
sow  it  with  a  good  lawn  mixture.  Such  a  mixture  suitablf 
for  the  place  can  be  procured  from  any  of  the  leadinu 
seedsmen  if  a  description  of  the  soil,  light,  medium  oi 
heavy  is  given.  Next  spring  roll  the  lawii  several  times 
when  the  surface  is  dry,  and  take  care  to  pull  up  any  coarse 
weeds  that  may  appear. 

THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  WEEDS  IN  A  POND 
(i.  TF.  3.  D.). — To  obtain  information  as  to  where  young 
swans  may  be  purchased  it  would  be  advisable  to  write 
to  the  Secretary.  Zoological  Gardens,  Regents  Park,  W. 
They  would  probably  help  in  keeping  the  weed  do^vn  in 
vour  pool,  although  it  is  unUkely  that  they  will  destroy 
i't  altogether.  We  do  not  know  of  any  non-poisonous 
chemical  that  will  kill  the  weed.  Copper  sulphate  applied 
to  the  water  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  750,000 
parts  of  water  mil  kill  the  Algse  without  injuring  the  flsh 
or  water  birds.  In  order  to  apply  the  copper  sulphate 
correctly  it  is  necessary  to  calculate  the  holding  capacity 
of  the  pool  in  cubic  feet,  then  ealctdate  each  cubic  foot  of 
water  as  621b.  The  chemical  may  be  dissolved  in  water 
and  syringed  over  the  surface,  or  it  may  be  placed  in  a 
canvas  bag  and  be  drawn  through  the  water  until  dissolved. 

THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  WHITE  FLY  (.1.  i.).— The 
white  or  snowy  Hy  has,  within  recent  years,  become  the 
worst  of  all  greenhouse  pests.  It  may  be  killed  by  per- 
sistently vaporising  with  nicotine.  The  vaporising  should 
be  as  strong  as  the  makers  recommend,  and  care  taken  to 
choose  a  diill,  quiet  evening  for  the  purpose.  If  undis- 
turbed till  the  morning  a  great  number  of  these  pests  will 
be  found  lying  on  the  ground.  Some  of  them  will  be  quite 
dead,  but  others  will  in  time  recover  unless  steps  are  taken 
to  prevent  it.  They  may  be  destroyed  by  boiling  water 
aoplied  through  a  rose,  or  by  paraffin  emulsion.  Vaporis- 
ing has  no  effect  on  the  eggs  deposited  on  the  undersides 
of  the  leaves,  so  that  it  must  be  repeated  at  intervals  of 
three  or  four  days  as  the  young  flies  hatch  out.  We  may 
add  that  the  white  fly  is  severely  testing  the  skill  and 
patience  of  many  gardeners  throughout  thel  country, 
it  being  particularly  destructive  where  Tomatoes  are  grown 
under  glass.  With  regard  to  the  Chelsea  Show  and  the 
great  want  of  ventilation  in  ihe  tents  we  are  not  stuprised 
to  find  that  many  readers,  yourself  among  the  number, 
are  in  perfect  accord  with  our  opinions  as  expressed  in 
The   G.^rdex. 

NAMES  OP  PLANTS.— 0.  R,—l.  Rose  Caroline  Test- 
out ;  2.  U.  Killarney;  3.  R.  Richmond:  4,  R.  Le  ProgrSs ; 
5.  R.  Mme.  Bavary  ;  6.  B.  Prince  Arthur  ;  7,  B,.  Souv. 
de  L.  Viennot;  8.  R.  Betty:  9,  R.  Coronation;  and 
10,  Hemerocallis  aurantiaca. 
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CORRECTION. 

Thf.    CiiRY3.\nt;iemum    Cente.swry. 

An  omission  on  page  ^47  renders  my  query 
obscure.  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Cele- 
bration at  Chiswick  was  as  stated  by  me,  but  the 
National  Chrj'santhemum  Societys  gathering 
was  held  on  the  dates  mentioned,  in  the  followi'i'S 
year,  viz.,  1850.  C.  H.   P. 


Royal   Horticultural  Society's  Show  at 

Cardiff 


Theri:  was  no  dust  to  spoil  the  exhibits  at  the 
Cardiff  Show  on  July  b,  7  and  8.  It  was  an 
excellent  Show,  but  the  weather  was  most  unkind. 
Heavy  raiirs  fell  on  the  morning  of  the  opening 
day,  and  the  grounds  in  parts  became  a  quagmire. 
We  drifted  down  a  Hooded  tent  on  a  raft  to  view 
the  exquisite  collection  of  Hippeastrums  sent  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  George  Holfoid.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  grand  array  of  blooms  such  as  only  Sir 
George  could  send,  end  we  hope  all  visitors  were 
able  to  get  a  glimpse  of  it.  Later  in  the  day  fire 
engines  were  sent  for  to  remove  the  surface  water 
and  happily  the  weather  improved  a  little.  The 
superb  collection  oi  Sweet  Peas  from  Reading, 
Edinburgh  and  Belfast — by  far  the  finest  we  have 
seen  at  any  provincial  show — imparted  cheerfulness 
to  the  gloomy  tents,  where  the  light  was  indeed 
poor.  The  Rev.  W.  Wilks  came  with  a  deputation 
from  the  Rova!  Horticultural  Societv  and  was  seen 


Stove  .\nb  Greenhouse  Plants,  Including  Orcbibs. 

R.  Cory,  Esq.,  Duffryn,  Cardiff  (gardener,  filr.  J.  T. 
Smith),  was  represeiitid  by  a  unique  collection  of  Cacti 
in  which  we  noted  Ceres  Semintes  (the  old  man  Cactus), 
Certus  leptopus  (serpent  Cacttis),  Euphorbia  Caput-Medu- 
sa>  (jelly  flsh  Cactus),  Aloe  pxupurascens  with  polished 
marbled'  leaves,  Sempervivum  arachnoidfum  (Cobweb 
Houseleek)  and  Agave  Victoria  Regina.  He  also  staged 
a  group  of  Palms,  a  few  \Vatcr  Lilies,  and  cut  sprays  of 
Spira;as  and  Dahlias.    The  Cain  Cup. 

From  Mr.  J.  W.  Pyman.  Penarth.  came  a  selection  of 
Streptocarpus,  Grevillea  robusta  at  the  back,  and  Ferns 
in  the  front  put  the  finishing  touches  to  a  group  of  well 
grown  plants.     Silver-gilt  Grcnfcll  medal. 

Mr.  Charles  Wall  of  Bath  presented  Perpetual  Car- 
nations, his  Triumph  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Ward  being  note- 
worthy. A  few  border  varieties  were  also  shown,  the 
scarlet  Firelight  and  My  Clove  (pink)  being  above  the 
average.    Silver  Flora  medal.  fj 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  G.  Holford,  Westonbirt,  GIos. 
staged  a  superb  lot  of  Hippeastrums.  Every  plant  was 
well  grown,  and  when  we  consider  the  lateness  of  the 
season  for  such  plants  the  display  is  the  more  remarkable. 
The  pots  were  embedded  in  moss,  which  formed  a  suitable 
groundwork  for  such  lovely  flowers.  It  is  impossible  to 
make  a  selection,  but  the  pure  white  Thisbe,  Bose  Cardinal 
and  Moon  Child  were  excellent  in  eviry  way.  Vcitch 
Memorial  medal. 


CARNATION    LADY    INVERFORTH.      SHOV^^N    AT    CARDIFF    BY    MESSRS.   STUART  LOW  AXD  CO. 

Award  of  Merit,    Chelsea,    1920. 


Publications  Beceived. 
■  The  Carnation  Year  Book"  (1020).  edited  by  J.  S. 
Brunton ;  published  by  The  British  Carnation  Society 
Copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
Mr.  P.  F.  iSunyard.  57,  Kidderminster  Boad,  Croydon, 
S.E      price  2s.  each. 


sculling  up  and  down  the  dykes  on  the  show  ground  ; 
it  was,  indeed,  plucky  of  him  to  have  turned  out 
in  such  unpropitious  weather. 

This  was  the  first  time  for  over  forty  years  that 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  held  their  famous 
Summer  Show  away  from  London.  The  attendance 
was  very  poor.  The  Coronation  Cup  for  the 
best  exhibit  was  won  by  Messrs.  Allwood  Brothers, 
of  Carnation  fame  ;  the  Wigan  Cup  for  Roses  by 
Elisha  Hicks  ;  the  Gordon-Lennox  Cup  for  Fruit 
by  the  King  s  Acre  Nurseries  ;  while  Reginald 
Cory,  Esq.,  was  awarded  the  Cain  Cup  for  the  best 
exhibit  put  up  by  an  amateur.  Veitch  Memorial 
Medals  were  won  by  S.  H.  Byass,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  R.  German),  for  fruit,  and  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Sir  George  Holford  (gardener,  Mr.  A. 
Chapman)  for  plants. 

Very  few  Orchids  were  shown,  all  the  big  growers 
being  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  except  Messrs. 
Low  and  Mr.  Cypher,  who  exhibited  a  few  plants 
only.  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.,  however, 
staged  the  only  group  consisting  entirely  of  Orchids. 


Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Enfleld.  displayed  vasrs 
of  Carnations  and  Orchids.  Among  the  latter  were  the 
scarlet  Benanthera  imschootiana.  the  Blitttrfly  Orchid 
Oncidium  Papilio  and  various  Odontoglossums.  Silver- 
gilt  Flora  medal  and  Silver-gilt  Grenfell  Medal. 

Messrs.  Godfrey  and  Son.  Exroouth.  Devon,  staged 
Pelargoniums  and  a  group  of  well  grown  Ferns.  Tht  y  also 
put  up  a  collection  of  herbaceous  subjects,  Seabiosa 
caucasica  Pride  of  Exniouth  being  the  best  form  yet 
raised.    Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

From  Mr.  Vincent  Slade,  Taunton,  came  a  nice  selection 
of  brilliant-coloured  Pelargoniums.  The  Speaker  (a 
fiery  salmon)  and  Chavarri  Hermanos  (vivid  scarlet)  wers 
two  fine  doubles ;  while  Somerset  Lad  (clear  salmon) 
and  Somerset  Lass  (rosy  cerise)  were  the  best  of  the  singles. 
Silver  Flora  medal. 

Trevor  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Cardiff  deservedly  gained  a  gold 
medal  for  his  exhibit  of  Gloxinias.  They  were  exception- 
ally well  grown  examples,  and  carried  a  wealth  of  bloom. 

-Mr.  I,.  B.  Busscll,  Richmond,  staged  a  group  of  stov? 
and  greenhouse  plants,  which  included  Fittonias.  several 
kinds  of  IVtaranta,  well  coloured  Crotons  and  Cal.tdiums, 
an.  Gloiiosa  Eothschildiana,  which  was  in  flower.  Silver- 
gilt  Grenfell  medal. 

Jlr.  J.  J.  Neale,  Exeter  (formerly  of  Penarth,  Cardiff), 
staged  a  distinct  and  interesting  group.  In  addition  to 
several  choice  Orchids  were  SarracenJas  in  variety, 
Pinguicula  cordata,  and  six  flne  p^ns  of  Drosera  binata. 
Silver-gilt  Grenfell  medal. 

The  famous  Arm  of  Allwood  Brothers.  Hayward's 
Heath,  put  up  a  grand  display,  which  included  border 
Carnations,  perpetual  flowering,  and  their  popular 
Allwoodii.     The  latter  occupied  the  centre  of  the  group. 
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and  we  noted  Joan,  Mary,  Rufus  (one  of  the  best)  aud  the 
black-eyed  Susan.  At  each  end  were  large  vases  of  the 
perpetual-flowering  section,  and  a  prominent  position 
was  given  to  the  new  scarlet  Edward  AUwood,  Mary 
Allwood,  Salmon  Enchantress,  Wivelsfield  Claret  and 
jMikado.  which  is  still  the  best  of  its  kind  for  pot  work. 
The  borders,  which  filled  a  large  vase,  were  characterised 
by  their  size  and  variety  of  colour.  The  Coronation 
Cup. 

Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.,  Gatton  Park,  Surrey, 
had  a  small,  but  interesting  group,  and  he  deserves  great 
praise  for  coming  such  a  distance,  seeing  that  he  has 
already  put  up  two  large  groups  this  year,  a  remarkable 
performance  for  a  private  collection.  Cattleya  gigas 
King  Edward  VII  was  very  fine,  while  other  notewortliy 
plants  included  C.  Gaskelliana  alba,  the  quaint  Nanodcs 
JMedusae,  and  the  rare  Cypripedium  Curtisii  Sanderae. 
Silver-gilt  Grenfell  medal. 

An  effective  and  artistic  group  came  from  Mr.  J.  Cypher. 
Cheltenham,  which  was  more  or  h^ss  oval  in  shape  and 
occupied  a  central  position  of  the  tent.  The  centre 
consisted  of  an  arch  covered  with  cork,  tastefully  draped 
with  Asparagus  Sprengcri,  with  a  large  Palm  overhead. 
A  bold  effect  was  produced  with  Humea  olcgans,  large, 
beautifully-coloured  Crotons,  Aralias  and  Oncidium?. 
At  either  end  was  a  fine  piece  of  Clerodendron  Balfouri 
and  Bougainvillea  Cypheri,  quite  the  best  and  far  in 
advance  of  B.  glabra.'  Among  the  Orchids,  which  added 
considerably  to  the  group,  were  good  varieties  of  Cattleya 
gigas  and  C.  Gaskelhana,  a  white  form  of  Odontoglossum 
ardentissimum,  O.  excellens,  the  rare  Cypripedium  Parishii 
and  Laelio-Cattleya  rubcns.  Altogether  it  was  a  very 
effective  display.     Gold  medal. 

The  exhibit  of  Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Bath, 
attracted  considerable  attention.  The  Begonias  were 
large,  doublc-fiowered  varieties,  two  of  which  gained  an 
award  of  merit.  Nearly  a  hundred  weil-gro\vn  plants 
were  put  up,  and  a  wonderful  variety  of  colour  was  noticed. 
Those  suitable  for  hanging  baskets  were  much  admired, 
and  tlu-ee  varieties  were  shown,  viz.,  Mollie,  delicate  blush 
white  ;  Gladys,  dark  red  ;  and  Coralina,  a  lovely  salmon 
pink.  The  same  firm  also  set  up  vases  of  Delphiniums, 
the  variety  Sir  Douglas  Haig  being  very  prominent. 
Gold  medal. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Ellison,  West  Bromwich,  showed  a  group  of 
Phoenix  Kcebelini,  Selaginellas  and  Ferns  in  variety. 
Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Barnet.  displayed  imposing 
stands  of  Perpetual-flowering  Carnations,  with  a  group 
of  Malmaisons  in  the  centre  of  the  exhibit.  At  the  back 
were  blue-flowered  Hydrangeas,  Spirses  and  Palms. 
Batches  of  Polyantha  Roses,  such  as  Orleans  Rose,  the 
new  Edith  Cavell.  and  Echo,  also  Petunias ;  while 
Pelargonium  crispum  varlegatum  was  also  sho^vn.  Siht^r 
gilt  Grenfell  medal. 

Rock  Gardens  and  Herbaceous  Flowers 
AND  Shrubs. 

Low  stone  walls,  buflt  of  the  local  Cardiff  stone,  were 
used  by  Messrs.  Bakers,  Wolverhampton,  with  good 
effect  in  a  garden  of  formal  design.  In  the  foregromid 
were  square  beds,  each  filled  with  Erigeron  Quakeress, 
Spirrea  Queen  Alexandra  and  E.  Mosa  Grande.  Visitors 
could  wander  at  will  over  grass  piths  and  stone  steps 
amid  such  glorious  hardy  flowers  as  Campanula  persici- 
foHa,  Lilium  croceum,  Scabiosa  caucasica  and  Li'ium 
pardalinum.     Silver-gilt  Banksian  medal. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  this  great  exhibition 
was  a  rock  garden  by  Messrs.  Whitelegg,  of  Chislchurst. 
Weather-worn  Somerset  stone  was  used,  and  the  pockets 
of  the  rock  garden  were  richly  planted  with  alpines. 
Ko  less  than  seventeen  varieties  of  Campanulas  were 
seen,  including  C.  muralis  and  the  dehcate  pale  blue 
variety,  Miss  Willmott.  We  also  noted  Gentiana  lado- 
deckiana,  a  good  grower  with  pale  blue  flowers,  and  the 
scarlet  Verbena  chamEedroides.  A  Lily  pool  in  the  fore- 
ground contained  Nyrophiea  Gladstoneana  and  N.  tuberosa 
rosea  in  flower.     Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

After  some  dehberation,  the  judges  awarded  a  silver- 
gilt  Flora  medal  to  Captain  Symons  Jeune,  The  Chalk 
Pit,  Henley-on-Thames,  for  a  rock  garden  in  grass,  it 
was  reminiscent  of  Mr.  Woods'  famous  rock  garden  of 
Chelsea  Show— described  in  these  pages  as  "the  place 
for  a  tuft  of  grass  and  a  goat."  No  doubt  such  work 
would  look  very  nice  on  the  outskirts  of  a  rock  garden. 
It  was  poorly  planted,  but  beautifully  made  and  a  pleasing 
study  in  rocks,  grass  and  running  wjiti-r. 

A  formal  garden  by  Mr.  Hirbeit  Jones,  Combe  Down, 
Bath,  was  greatly  admired  and  secured  a  gold  medal. 
The  low  retaining  walls  were  planted  with  Ferns  and 
Sodums,  like  many  village  walls  in  the  West  of  England. 
The  trees  of  the  park  were  ingeniously  brought  into  the 
scheme  of  this  garden,  which  also  embraced  a  Lily  pool, 
well  and  running  water,  sundial  and  stone  .seats. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Enfield,  filled  the  end  of  one  large  tent 
with  a  scmi-cireular  group  comprising  a  rich  collection  of 
Ferns  and  such  gems  among  flowering  plants  as  Eremurus 
Bungci,  Poterium  Hakusanensis,  with  tall  plumes  of  pink 
flowers,  and  the  Lilies  pardalinum,  testaceum,  Bromiii  and 
Regale.     Gold  medal. 

A  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Maurice  Prichard 
for  a  collection  of  herbaceous  plants,  including  Aconitum 
napiUus  Spark's  variety  (this  was  shown  by  many 
exhibitors),  with  dark  violet  coloured  flowers,  AstUbe 
Ceres  (pink),  and  the  darker  variety  Gloria,  Hemerocallis 
Citrina  Baroni  (lemon  coloured  with  black  tips  to  the 
flower  buds),  and  Cistus  algarvensis  (yellow,  black-centred 
flowers). 

Many  hardy  Orchids  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Bowell 
and  Skarratt,  Cheltenham,  in  a  collection  of  alpines. 
Silver-gUt  Flora  medal. 

There  were  a  number  of  carpeters  of  the  soil  in  Mr. 
Clarence  Elliott's  collection  of  alpines.  We  noted  Raoulia 
australis,  Sedum  hispanicum.  Thyme  Silver  Queen  and 
Campanula  Miranda,  a  gem.  but  not.  we  think,  so  beautiful 
as  the  variety  Miss  Willmott  for  garden  effect. 

Among  the  Delphiniums  shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Wells, 
Merstham,  we  noted  The   Alake  and   ilrs.   H.   Carnegie 


of  lighter  shade)  as  being  specially  useful  for  garden  effect. 
(Anchusa  Opal  was  also  well  shown  from  Merstham. 

Messrs.  R.  Tucker  and  Son,  Oxford,  showed  Cimicifuga 
racemosa,  Malva  Olbia  and  Phlox  Eclaireur.  Lavatera 
Olbia  was  also  shown  by  Messrs.  Ladhams'  Limited,  and  the 
variety  rosae,  also  (Enothora  Golden  Wave  and  GaiUardia 
Yellow  Prince. 

Messrs.  Jarman  and  Co.,  Chard,  put  up  Roses  and 
herbaceous  subjects,  of  which  Scabiosa  caucasica  and 
Coreopsis  grandiflora  were  noteworthy.  Silver-gilt 
Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  H.  Clark,  Taunton,  had  Violas  in  variety,  good 
Alstromerias,  Achillea  roseum  and  Monarda  didyma 
Cambridge  Scarlet.     Bronze  Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Isaac,  Caerphilly,  staged  Sweet  Peas  and 
Roses.     Bronze  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  Maxwell  and  Beale,  Broadstone,  Dorset,  arranged 
a  few  choice  alpines  among  rockwork,  the  scarlet  Verbena 
chamsidrioides,  the  Bee  Orchis  and  various  Primulas 
being  above  the  average.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

IVIr.  James  Douglas.  Edenside,  Great  Bookham.  Surrey, 
exhibited  superb  blooms  of  border  Carnations.  Each 
vase  contained  flowers  of  beautifui  form  and  colour, 
while  one.  Blush  Clove,  gained  an  award  of  merit.  Other 
good  things  noted  were  Grey  Douglas,  Mrs.  Murray, 
Gordon  Douglas  and  Bookham  Rose.  About  eigliteen 
varieties  were  .shown.     Silver-gilt  Grenfell  medal. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Allgrove,  Langley,  Bucks,  staged  a  meritorious 
group,  which  contained  many  choice  and  rare  plants. 
The  true  Rodgersia  pinnata  was  seen,  also  Eremurus 
Bungei,  Astdbe  simplicifolia.  Trollius  Lcdebourii,  Des- 
fontia  spinosa  and  the  Chinese  Thalictrum  dipterocarpum, 
which  Mr.  Allgrove  grows  so  well.  Silver-gflt  Grenfell 
medal. 

From  Messrs.  Cheal  of  Crawley,  Sussex,  came  a  collec- 
tion of  choice  shrubs,  which  embraced  well  coloured 
Acers,  Senecio  Grayi,  Zenobia  speciosa,  several  Berberis, 
such  as  verruculosa,  suitable  for  a  large  rock  garden  ; 
Eleagnus  edulis  in  fruit,  and  Solanuni  crispum.  A  few 
blooms  of  the  star  type  of  Dahlia  were  also  shown.  Silver- 
gilt  Grenfell  medal. 

Mr.  T.  Lewis,  Hanwell,  near  London,  arranged  an 
effective  group  of  Rhododendrons,  Kalmias  and  other 
things,  and  anyone  looking  for  late-flowering  Rliodo- 
dendrons  found  them  here  in  R.  Warrior,  R.  Noble  and 
Pi..  Mrs.  Fitzgerald.  Kalniia  latifolia  was  a  mass  of  bloom, 
with  a  border  of  Erica  cineroa  rubra,  the  twain  presenting 
a  pretty  combination.  Varii?ties  of  Acer  palmatum  were 
finely  coloured,  and  a  number  of  conifers  completed  a  bold 
and  interesting  exhibit,     SUv^ir-gilt  Flora  m.^^dal. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert,  Acocks  Green,  Birmingham,  put  up 
his  pretty  Dianthus  Herbertii.  The  plants  are  very 
decorative,  quit?  hardy  and  useful  for  cutting  purposes. 
A  nvimber  of  varieties  were  shown.  SUver  Grenfell 
medal. 

Messrs.  Piper  and  Sons,  Bayswater.  arranged  a  water 
garden,  around  which  were  Clematis,  clipped  trees, 
alpines  and  herbaceous  subjects.  The  Clematis  varied 
considerably,  and  some  good  kinds  were  shown.  Probably 
the  most  noteworthy  was  a  flowering  example  of  the 
rare  Lonicera  Hildebrandtii,  the  largest  of  the  Honey- 
suckles. Buddleia  veluntina  was  also  seen.  Gold  medal. 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden.  London,  put 
up  a  collection  of  herbaceous  subjects,  among  which  we 
noted  Lilhim  elegans  Orange  Queen,  a  really  fine  variety  ; 
a  nice  collection  of  Gladioli:  Coreopsis  grandiflora,' a 
fine  plant  for  the  border  ;  Celsia  cretica ;  the  rarely 
seen  Allium  sphairocephalum  ;  while  a  fine  bit  of  colour 
was  produced  by  a  batch  of  Alstroemeria  aurantica. 
Silver-gilt  Grenfell  medal. 

The  Donald  Nursery  Company.  Newcastle,  County 
Down,  were  responsible  for  a  collection  of  choice  and 
uncommon  shrubs.  Leptospermum  Nichollii  was  shown 
in  fine  form  ;  also  the  beautiful  white  Plagianthus  Lyallii. 
Fremontia  califoruica,  Carpenteria  californica,  Pittosporuni 
Mayi  (which  makes  a  small  tree),  Ozothamnus  rosmarini- 
folius,  and  the  white-flowered  Escallonia  Donald  Seedling, 
which  is  a  very  hardy  kind.  The  above  are  only  a  few' 
of  the  rare  trees  and  shrubs  seen  in  this  group.  "  Silver- 
gilt  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  J.  Jefferies  and  Son.  Cirencester,  had  a  choice 
selection  of  trees  and  shrubs  lifted  from  the  open  ground. 
Abies  arizonica  and  pungens  glauca  were  most  conspicuous. 
Silver  Flora  medal. 

j\Ir.  J.  Macdonald.  Harpenden.  Herts,  had  a  number 
of  grasses  in  flower,  also  pieces  of  tm-f  to  illustrate  how 
lawns  can  be  improved  by  his  treatment.  Silver-gilt 
Banksian  medal. 

From  Messrs.  Waterer,  Sons  and  Crisp,  Twyford.  Berks, 
and  Bag.shot,  Surrey,  came  a  wonderful  collection  of 
topiary  work,  all  British  grown  and  trained.  The  group 
was  semi-cireular,  and  each  plant  was  shown  off  to 
advantage.  There  was  also  wonderful  variety,  the 
specimens  being  accurate  in  every  detail.  Perhaps  the 
chief  feature  was  the  chairs  of  Golden  Yew,  while  the 
bells  were  also  noteworthy.     Gold  medal. 

Mr.  J.  ICIinkert,  Richmond,  Surrey,  had  a  collection 
of  clipped  trees  in  the  open.  Bronze  Banksian  medal. 
Roses  and  Sweet  Peas. 
Mr.  Elisha  Hicks,  Twyford,  Berks,  staged  a  fine  exhibit 
the  grouping  being  very  effective.  Pillar  Roses  were 
well  shown,  and  huge  stands  of  Red  Letter  Dav.  K.  of  IC, 
Irish  Elegance.  Joanna  Bridge  and  Mrs.  Carnock  Sawday, 
a  new  pink  Rose  of  unusual  merit.  All  the  flowers  and 
foliage  presented  a  clean  and  well-grown  appearance. 
Wigan  Cup. 

Of  the  Roses  shown  by  Mr.  George  Prince,  Oxford, 
the  following  were  noted  for  their  freshness  and  well 
developed  colour  :  Los  Angelos  (a  gem  among  new  Roses 
that  will  put  Lyon  Rose  in  the  shade),  Red  Letter  Day, 
Mme.  Edouard  Herriot,  Henrietta.  Hoosier  Beauty 
(excellent  for  fragrance),  Josephine  Nicholson  (salmon 
pink  Musk  from  Lady  Ashtown)  and  The  Queen  Alexandra 
Rose  in  all  its  magniflcence.     Sdver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

From  a  floating  raft  we  were  able  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
Messrs.  Benjamin  Cant's  gold  medal  group  of  Roses. 
We  noticed  the  varieties  Padre,  Golden  Emblem  and 
Christine,  and  many  beautiful  baskets  of  Roses  that  we 


would  have  admired  all  tlie  more  if  we  could  have  got 
nearer  to  thcju. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Romford,  showed  such  lovely 
Roses  as  Mermaid,  Miriam,  Isobel,  K.  of  K.  and  Prosperity 
in  the  pink  of  condition.     Silver  Grenfell  medal. 

Mr.  Crossling,  Penarth,  showed  many  old  Roses,  among 
them  such  time-honoured  favourites  as  Mrs.  John  Laing, 
Mrs.  S.  Crawford,  Dr.  O'Donel  Browne,  Ulrich  Brunntr 
and  Gustave  Regis.     Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  had  a  display  of 
Sweet  Peas  equal  in  size  to  their  wonderful  group  at  the 
Aork  Gala.  For  size,  quahty  and  freshness  the  varieties 
left  nothing  to  be  desired.  About  sixty  varieties  were 
shown,  including  Pagent  (new,  pink  on  cream  ground), 
Barbara,  Warrior,  aioneymaker  (a  good  wliite),  Mary 
XJnwin.  Doris  and  R.  F.  Felton. 

A  gold  medal  was  also  awarded  to  Messrs.  Dobbie  and 
Co.  for  Sweet  Peas.  As  already  stated,  it  was  indeed  a 
grand  lot.  The  varieties  included  such  strong  and  glowing 
colours  as  Royal  Scot,  Royal  Purple.  Field  Marshal, 
Dora,  Mrs.  Tom  Jones  and  Alex    Malcolm. 

Messrs.  Dicksons,  Hawlmark.  Belfast,  made  a  good 
display  with  these  popular  flowers.  At  the  back  of  the 
exhibit  were  massive  stands  of  popular  kinds,  with  the 
front  filled  with  vases  of  such  sterling  varittKs  as  Hawl- 
mark Scarlet,  Mrs.  Tom  Jones  and  others  in  great  variety 
The  flowers  showed  signs  of  excellent  cultivation.  Silver- 
gilt  Flora  medal. 

Fruit. 

Messrs.  G.  Buuyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  put  up  a 
surprisingly  good  exhibit  of  Peaches  in  pots.  The  fruits 
were  excellent  and  showed  no  signs  of  four  shunts  en  route. 
1  he  foliage  was  very  strong.  Among  the  varieties  were 
Duke  of  York,  Peregrine,  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  Hale's 
Early.  The  group  was  further  enriched  with  Gooseberries 
and  Pi,ed  Currants  in  pots.      Silver-gilt  Hogg  medal. 

The  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Limited,  Hereford,  set  up 
a  large  group  of  pot  fruits,  including  Api)les,  Pears, 
Nectarines,  Vines  and  Figs.  Some  of  the  fruits  were 
extremely  large  for  the  time  of  the  year. 

J£r.  J.  J.  Kettle,  Corfe  Mullen.  Wimborne,  showed  his 
new  seedling  Raspberry,  Lloyd  George,  which  is  reputfd 
to  fruit  from  May  to  December,  a  decided  acquisition. 

Messrs.  G.  G.  Whitelegg  and  Co.,  Chislehurst,  showed 
their  Red  Currant,  Littlccroft  Prolific,  which  seems 
promising  and  is  of  large  size. 

The  New  Zealand  Government  exhibit  of  Apples  and 
Pears  was  greatly  admired.  The  fruits  were  perfect  in  all 
respects,  and  included  many  English  favourites.  This 
exhibit  left  New  Zealand  on  "May  2  last. 

Another  enormous  Colonial  exhibit  came  from  Victoria 
and  included  Apples  and  Pears  and  bottled  fruits.  The 
Pears  showed  signs  of  travel,  otherwise  the  exhibit  was 
most  imposing.     Gold  medal. 

The  British  South  Africa  Company  showed  Oranges 
in  boxes  from  the  Mazol  Estate,  Southern  Rhodesia. 

The  Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  staged 
some  excellent  Grape  Fruit  and  Oranges.  Altogether  the 
Colonial  exhibits  were  a  big  feature  of  the  Show. 

Vegetables. 

Messrs.  Webb  and  Son.  Stourbridge,  in  a  mixed  collection 
put  up  some  good  vegetables,  including  Mammoth  Red 
Onion  (of  huge  size),  some  fine  Cauliflowers,  Peas,  Beans 
and  other  good  things.  The  exhibit  was  charmingly 
completed  by  the  skilful  use  of  Sweet  Peas,  Lilies  and 
Palms.      Silver-gilt  Grenfell  medal. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  staged  a  collection 
of  vegetables  extraordinary  even  for  this  firm.  The 
exhibit  contained  160  dishes  and  no  duplicates  and 
comprised  practically  every  vegetable  in  the  firm's 
catalogue.  It  was  the  largest  collection  Sutton's  had 
ever  put  up,  measuring  60  feet  by  6  feet.  Very  prominent 
were  Peas  V.C.  and  Centenary  Marrowfat,*  with  pods 
quite  S  inches  long  and  broad  in  proportion ;  and 
facetious  persons  were  enquiring  if  these  varieties  were 
new  sorts  of  C^icumbers.  Immune  varieties  of  Potatoes 
were  well  shown.  White  City  being  one  of  the  best.  The 
exhibit  was  a  great  attraction  to  the  miners  from  the 
hills  and  valleys  of  South  Wales. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Edinburgh,  showed  a  grand 
collection  of  Potatoes,  including  the  new  late  inucune 
Rhoderick  Dhu.  The  collection  consisted  of  thirty-six 
baskets,  and  has  never  been  beaten  so  early  in  the  year. 
One  or  two  seedlings  were  very  promising.  Silvcr-gilt 
Knightian  medal. 

Messrs.  Toogood  and  Sons.  Southampton,  brought  a 
good  coll'ctinn  of  well-grown  vegetables  in  their  u'^ual 
style.  Caulillnwer  Toogood's  Masterpiece  was  prominent. 
Silver-gilt  Knightian  medal. 

Messrs.  Treseder,  Limited.  Cardiff,  staged  the  semi- 
dwarf  Bean  Treseder's  Premier  in  pots  and  full  of  pods. 

The  schoolboys  of  Peterston-supcr-EIy  brought  along 
some  creditable"  dishes  of  Potatoes  grown  in  the  school 
garden. 

nORTICULTUR.\L  SUNDRIES. 

These  were  not  so  numerous  as  at  the  London  shows, 
but  nevertheless  they  were  of  interest  to  many.  The 
usual  ladders,  garden  furniture,  spraying  machines  and 
insecticides  were  exhibited.  Greenhouses  were  erected 
by  Messrs.  Richardson,  of  Darlington  ;  Skinner.  Board 
and  Co..  Bedminster,  Bristol:  and  J.  Crispin  and  Sons, 
of  Bristol.  Garden  furniture  was  arranged  by  the  Castle's 
Shipbreaking  Company,  Jlillbank ;  the  Iiiman  Rustic 
Oak  Company,  Bristol;  and  B.  Maggs  and  Co..  also  of 
Bristol.  Horse  boots  were  displayed  in  various  sizes  by 
H.  Pattisson  and  Co..  Streatham;  the  ideal  flower- 
holder  came  from  Mr.  E.  Sydney,  Manchester ;  and  the 
Cascade  Nozzle  for  water  cans  from  Mr.  T.  H.  Webster, 
Ingatestoue. 

Ladders,  steps  and  barrows  were  on  view  from  the 
Acme  Patent  Ladder  Company.  Earlsfleld  ;  while  spraying 
machines  and  insecticides  came  from  Robinson  Brothers, 
West  Bromwich ;  the  Four  Oaks  Spraying  Machine 
Company,  Sutton  Coldficld ;  and  Cooper  Nephews, 
Berkhamstead,  who  also  had  samples  of  their  various 
spray  tluids  aud  weed-killer. 
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PAINT    YOUR    GREENHOUSES 

WITH 

"VITROLITE" 

Far  Superior  to  White   Lead  in  Colour,  Covering  Povrer  and  Durability. 

Made   in    White  and   Stone  Colour. 

Price         -         -         25/-  per  Gallon. 

Drums  extra. 


44 


PLASTINE 

THE    IMPERISHABLE    PUTTY. 
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Price  44/-  per  Gwt.,  in  1121b.,  56,  &  281b.  Kegs  {extra  and  returnable), 

also  in  141b.  tins,  7/9  each,  and  71b.  tins,  4/3  each.    Tins  included. 


WALTER    CARSON    &    SONS, 

GROVE   WORKS,    LOMBARD    ROAD,    BATTERSEA,    LONDON,   S.W.  11 . 


Telephone  ■    Battersea  1630  (Z  lines), 
"telegrams  :  "  Carsons.  Battsqiiare.  Londov." 


AND  BACHELORS'  WALK,  DUBLIN. 


CHOICE 

BEARDED  FLAG  IRIS 

We  hold  an  up-to-date  col- 
lection oj  all  the  choicest 
varieties,  specially  selected  Jor 
the  strength  oj  stem,  size  of 
flower,  and  choice  colouring, 
including  such  varieties  as 

LORD    OF    JUNE 

PROSPERO    LAUGIER 

ASIA 

KING    OF    IRIS 

NEPTUNE,    Etc.,    Etc. 

Write  for  Special  list  of  Iris 
Post  free    upon  application. 

KENT    &    BRYDON 

Seedmerchants    &    Nurserymen 

DARLINGTON 


JULY 

LINEN 

SALE 

ROBINSON    & 


During  July,  Robinson  &  Cleaver  are  offering 
many  of  their  real  Irish  Linen  Tablecloths, 
Sheets  and  Pillow  Cases,  Towels  and  all  kinds 
of  House  Linens  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

Sale    List   46  S,  post    free 

This  splendid  opportunity  should  not  be  missed 
by  the  discerning  housewife. 

CLEAVER,   Ltd.,    BELFAST 


mm?. 


SAN  ITAS"  Powder 

INSURES  YOUR  CROPS 

Again.1  SLUGS,  WORMS,  RATS, 
MICE,  CATS  and  BIRDS. 

Large  and  small  tins  and  In  bags, 

of     all     Chemists,     Stores      and 

Nurserymen. 

THE  8ANITAS  CO.,  Ltd. 
Limehouaa,   London,   E.14. 

Avarded  Utdar,a1  Royal  Horticultural 
BxMbiHort,  1911. 


ROYAL        APPRECIATION        OF 

ALLWOODII 

ALLWOODII,  the  new  race  of  hardy  garden  phints.  half 
Pink  and  half  Cariiation,\vas  the  sensation  ot  the  Chelsea  Show 
-  they  grow  and  flower  anywhere,  bloom  perpetually  and 
bring  back  the  memories  of  an  old  world  garden. 

The  *•■3La^iC3'  ptctovial"  says: — 

"In  her  hand  rhe  Queen  carried  some  beautiful  and 
fragrant  "Allwoodii"  ;  Princess  Mary  holding  flowers  of  the 
variety  named  "Joan." 

The  undermentioned  colleetior.s  of  ".Allwoodii"  are 
available  lor  immediate  delivery,  carriage  and  packing  paid 
for  cash  with  order. 


Coll  No.  1.—   3  Plants      

..   2.—  6        .,        ...        

„         ,.    3, — 12        „      (including  novelties) 


8/6 
15i- 
35/- 


Booklet  on  their  culture  post  free  Gd.,  or  Catalogue  sent 
with  pleasure. 


When  you  think  of  Carnations  you  think  of 


THE  Carnation  Specialists,  Dept.  4,  HAYWARDS  HEATH 


Vlll. 
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AWARDS    OF    MERIT. 

Coreopsis  (jrandifora  Peni/s  Variety.— T\\\%  is  distinct 
from  the  typo  in  having  more-  or  loss  double  flowors.  It 
is  vory  floriferoiis,  and  the  blooms  aro  produced  in  clusters 
and  not  on  single  stems,  as  in  C.  grandiflora  ;  at  least, 
so  it  appeared  from  a  distance,  S)iown  by  Mr.  Amos 
Perry,  Enfield. 

Begonia  Ltuiij  Rhondda. —  Double  flowers  of  a  beautiful 
shade  of  pink. 

Be.jonia  Ladij  Cory. — Double  flowers,  orange,  which  is 
deeper  towards  the  centre.  Both  are  fine  ae(|uisitions 
and  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Blaekmore  and  Langdon, 
Bath. 

Sweet  Pea  Orchid. — Deep  lavender. 

Stveet  Pea  Pink  Pearl. — A  lovely  shade  of  pink  which 
is  sure  to  become  popular.  Both  from  Messrs.  Dobbie 
and  Co. 

Campanula  Bellardii  Miranda. — This  was  collected  by 
Mr.  lloginaid  Farrer  and  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  wc  11- 
known  ('.  jmsilla  Miss  Willmott.  the  best  all  round  rock 
garden  Campanula.  The  new  comer  is  dwurf,  free  flowering 
and  a  pale  silvery  blue.  From  Clarence  Klliott,  Limited, 
Stevenage.  Herts. 

Clove  Carnation  Blush  Clove. — The  colour  is  described 
in  the  name.  The  flowers  are  faultless  in  form  and  a 
good  size.  From  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Edenside,  Great 
Bookham. 


SOCIETIES 


CROYDON   HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

June  23. — Excri)tionally  flue  Roses.  Sweet  Peas  and 
collections  of  vegetables  were  the  chief  horticultural 
features  of  this  most  successful  show. 

The  Kose  classes,  open  to  all  England,  are  always  very 
popular,  and  for  the*  second  year  in  succession  Messrs. 
D.  Prior  and  Sou  won  the  Lady  Eridge  Challenge  Cup 
with  an  excellent  collection  of  forty-eight  blooms.  All 
exhibition  Roses  were  represented,  anil  the  colour  arrange- 
ment was  good.  Besides  winning  the  first  prize.  JMessrs. 
D.  Prior  and  Son  were  awarded  the  National  Rose  Society's 
medal  for  JMis.  George  Norwood  as  being  the  best  bloom 
in  the  show.  The  same  firm  won  first  prize  for  eighteen 
trebles,  and  also  first  prize  for  twelve  fine  blooms 
of  Snow  Queen  in  the  class  for  any  one  variety  of  H.P. 
or  H.T..  and  for  Mme.  J.  Gravereaux  in  the  similar  class 
for  T.  and  N.  Roses. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Hicks  was  a  frequent  prize-winner,  and  his 
successes  included  first  prizes  for  nine  new  Roses,  where 
he  showed  Gladys  Holland.  Modesty,  Jlrs.  E.  J.  Hicks 
and  Covent  Garden  ;  four  bunches  of  new  Roses,  which 
included  Jlrs.  Freda  Hunter,  Queen  of  the  Belgians  and 
May  Marriott ;  five  baskets  of  cut  Roses  in  two  varieties  ; 
and  twelve  bimches  of  splendid  garden  Roses. 

Amatettrs'  Classes. 

The  quality  here  was  superb,  and  the  twenty-four 
distinct  blooms  which  won  the  Croydon  Amateurs'  Cup 
for  Mr.  H.  L.  Wettern  for  the  second  time  were  as  fine 
as  this  well  known  exhibitor  has  ever  staged.  All  are 
deserving  of  mention,  but  space  permits  the  naming  of 
only  Lady  Ashtown.  Mrs.  G.  Marriott,  Coronation,  J.  B. 
Clark  and  Gladys  Harkness. 

Other  successes  which  fell  to  Mr.  Wettern  were  first 
prizes  for  nine  beaiitiful  blooms  of  Mrs.  George  Norwood, 
five  vases  of  decorative  Roses,  six  vases  of  Perpetual- 
fiowering  decorative  Roses,  four  bunches  of  new  Roses, 
and  one  basket  of  cut  Roses  of  one  colour. 

Dr.  C.  Lamplough  who  had  the  best  six  T.  or  N.  Roses  in 
one  variety,  was  also  first  for  eighteen  distinct  blooms 
of  the  same  type,  and  won  several  second  prizes,  all  with 
highly  creditable  blooms. 

In  the  local  classes  Jlr.  N.  G.  Jones  won  the  medal 
with  a  fine  bloom  of  Jlme.  J.  Gravereaux  as  being  the  best 
Rose  in  that  section. 

Sweet  Peas  were  extraordinarily  fine,  and  a  gold  medal 
was  awarded  for  twelve  bunches  shown  by  Mr.  W 
Humphrey,  of  Loampits  Gardens.  Tunbridge*  He  also 
won  first  prizes  for  six  bunches  and  a  vase  of  Sweet  Peas. 

In  the  vegetable  classes  chief  honours  fell  to  Mr.  G.  W. 
Barnes,  of  Kendra  Hall  Gardens,  who  set  up  excellent 
collections,  which  included  flrst-rate  Tomatoes,  Celery, 
Broad  Beans  and  magnificent  pods  of  Sutton's  V.C.  Pea. 

Mr.  W.  Lintott,  of  Marden  Park  Gardens,  also  showed 
an  excellent  collection  of  vegetables,  and  was  a  frequent 
prize-winner  in  the  fru't  classes,  particularly  with  Grapes. 

The  many  single  dish  classes  in  the  vegetable  section 
were  well  contested  and  contained  a  number  of  highly 
meritorious  dishes. 

As  usual,  the  trade  gave  good  support  to  the  show, 
and  medal  awards  were  made  to  Mi-.  Vi.  Wells,  jxm.. 
Messrs.  S.  Bide  and  Sons.  Mr.  E.  J.  Hicks  and  Mr.  Thos. 
Butcher. 


HORTICULTURE    AT    THE    ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL 
SHOW,     DARLINGTON. 

This  year  the  flowfi  tents  opened  ou  Tuesdav,  June  20, 
and  remained  open  for  four  days,  an  exceptional  length 
of  time  ;  but  thanks  to  good  tents  and  a  cool,  moist 
atmosphere,  almost  all  the  exhibits  retained  their  fresh- 
ness and  beauty. 

Even  before  entering  the  tents  everybody  was  attracted 
by  a  fine  piece  of  garden  making  which  was  carried  out 
by  the  well  known  Darlington  firm.  Messrs.  Kent  and 
Brydon.  Chief  of  the  ornamental  features  was  a  water 
pool  surrounded  by  grassy  banks  with  an  outcrop  of  old 
rock.  Here  grew  alpines  in  variety,  while  dipping  their 
toes  in  the  water  were  Ranunculus,  Eulalias,  Spirieas 
and  Primulas,  and  white  and  coloured  Water  Lilies 
floating  on  the  pool.  A  model  allotment  with  successional 
crops  of  vfgetabh'S  affordrd  an  objpct-lrseon  which  must 
he  emphasised  as  one  of  the  important  objects  of  shows. 
Still  another  portion  of  ilessrs.  Kent  and  Brydon's  space 
was  converted  into  a  geometrical  garuen  with  a  stone- 
edged   bed   of   Irises   of   the    modern    hybrid    germanica 


varieties,  around  which  paths  of  fine  green  turf  were 
flanked  by  borders  of  good  forms  and  varieties  of  hardy 
perennials. 

The  first  exhibit  that  greeted  one  upon  enterir.g  the 
tents  was  a  magnificent  lot  of  double  Begonias  and  eome 
equally  good  Gloxinias  staged  by  Messrs.  Blackmore  and 
Langdon.  Bath.  Mrs.  J.  S.  Biunton  and  Queen  of  the 
Belgians  were  both  pink  Brgonias  of  unu&ual  size  and 
jierfeetiou  of  form,  but  there  were  manv  othrr  good  things, 
including  Peace,  the  cream  variety  which  received  an 
award  at  Chelsea. 

Jt  was  good  to  see  the  groups  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  again.  Messrs.  J.  Cypher  and  Sons',  Cheltenham 
group  contained  some  capital  Crotons,  choice  Orchids, 
and  many  tit-bits  of  colour  that  blended  into  a  fine  display 
of  exotic  splendour.  The  arched  background  is  still 
favoured,  and  a  good  Kentia  with  smaller  Palms  and 
Dracaenas  gave  sheltering  shade  to  the  flowering  plants 
beneath.  Messrs.  Cypher  were  a  good  first,  second  prize 
going  to  Mr.  A.  Holmes,  Chesterfield. 

Of  great  interest  was  the  class  for  a  collection  of  hardy 
border  flowers.  The  flowers  were  arranged  on  the  ground, 
and  very  well  represented  growing  borders.  Each  exhibit 
filled  400  superficial  feet  of  space,  and  the  first  prize, 
£25,  was  well  won  by  Messrs.  J.  Harkness  and  Sons, 
Bedale.  Messrs.  W.  Artindale  and  Son,  Sheffield,  came 
in  a  very  good  second.     Gold  medal. 

Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtownards,  were 
the  only  competitors  for  a  collection  of  Roses.  Gold 
medal. 

Messrs.  AUwood  Brothers,  Hayward's  Heath,  hod  a 
capital  group  of  Perpetual  Carnations,  the  Wivelpfield 
novelties  being  well  shown.     Gold  medal. 

Other  exhibitors  of  Perpetual  Carnations  were  Messrs. 
Stuart  Low  and  Co.  (gold  medal),  Mr.  C.  H.  Tandevin 
(silver  medal),  3Ir.  C.  Engehnann  (silver-gilt  medal)  and 
Mr.  William  Lawrenson.  Yarm-on-Tees.  whose  collection 
included  a  new  variety  bearing  his  name. 

Mr.  Horace  Lakeman  showed  a  big  group  of  border 
Carnations.     Gold  medal. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons.  Reading,  occupied  a  large 
stand  on  which  they  displayed  several  varieties  of  Melons, 
some  superb  Peas,  Tomatoes  and  other  vegetables,  and 
a  bright  mass  of  the  best  varieties  of  Sweet'  Peas.  Gold 
meda]. 

Messrs.  Toogood  and  Sons.  Southampton,  also  showf  d 
a  range  of  vegetables.     Gold  medal. 

Strawberries  of  high  quality  canie  from  Messrs.  Laxton 
Brothers,  Bedford.     Gold  medal. 

Messrs.  S.  Broadhead  and  Sons,  Wooldale,  Thong^- 
bridge.  Huddersfleld,  arranged  a  collection  of  rock  plants. 
Silver  medal. 

Messrs.  E.  W.  King  and  Co.,  Coggeshall.  were  awarded 
first  prize  for  a  collection  of  Sweet  Peas.  The  flowers 
were  of  great  size,  on  long  stems,  and  were  verv  skilfully 
staged.  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtownards, 
were  second. 

Garden  Supplies,  Limited.  Liverpool,  showed  a  big  batch 
of  Sweet  Peas,  most  of  the  colours  being  represented  by 
well  grown  flowers  of  the  best  of  their  class.  Silver-gilt 
medal. 

Ferns  for  greenhouse  or  dwelling-room  were  shown  by 
.^tr.  H.  N.  Ellison,  M'est  Bromwich.     Silver  medal. 

A  variety  of  pieces  of  topiarv  work,  mostlv  in  Box 
and  Yew,  came  from  ^Messrs.  Waterer,  Son  and  Crisp. 
Limited.  Bagshot.  who  had  also  Rhododendrons  which 
were  good  for  so  late  a  date.     Gold  medal. 

Seedsmen's  Stands. 
The  big  stands  and  pavilions  occupied  by  the  leading 
seedsmen  become  more  interesting  every  year,  for  they 
not  only  show  us  the  best  of  seed  stocks  and'their  prodnee. 


but  are  made  daintily  attractive  with  groups  of  plants 
and  masses  of  cut  flowers. 

The  handsome  building  of  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons 
was  a  galkry  of  art  and  scur.ce,  there  being  charts, 
iurbarinm  sptcmens,  and  examples  of  insect  and  fuugoT<l 
pests  that  afftct  all  manner  of  crops.  Pasture  Grasses, 
Clovtrs  aud  othir  forage  crops  were  shown.  PUuly 
of  fiowers  embellished  the  frontage  of  the  stand. 

Messrs.  Dickson,  Blown  and  Tait  maele  a  grand  ^how 
of  Hydrangeas.  Spiiteas  and  Ferns,  with  Rambler  Roses 
and  other  decorations. 

Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.  had  a  bold  mas-s  of  the  white 
Hydrangea  paniculata.  with  Crastulas  and  bpiiaras. 
Exce-Ilent  vegetables  foimid  a  feature,  and  the-  Aim's 
seed  geiminators  were  a  great  source  of  interest. 

Another  very  attractive  stand  was  Messrs.  E.  Wetb  and 
Co.'s,  where  several  of  the  firm's  best  new  Peas  were  to 
be  seen.  Webb's  Conqueror  Tomato  was  very  good, 
and  Sweet  Peas  added  much  to  the  effect. 

Messrs.  Dickson  and  Robinson  made  a  strong  point 
of  the  various  native  plants  that  are  of  eeivice  for  feedirs 
purposes,  as  well  as  weeels  which  are  injuricus  to  stoclv 
or  to  cereal  crops. 

Other  firms  who  maele  meritorious  exhibits  were  Messrs. 
Little  and  Ballantyne,  Carlisle ;  Finney's  Limited, 
Newcastle;  Chbrans,  Altrincham ;  Dicksons.  Chester; 
Cartons  Limited,  Warrington;  and  Mack  and  Miln, 
Darlington  (silver  medal). 

Implements  and  Sundries. 

Quite  a  large  number  of  new  machines  and  implements 
for  garden  and  orchard  use  were  shown,  and  chemical 
manures  and  insecticides  were  to  be  found  on  many  stands. 
The  Stonehouse  Works  Company,  West  Bromwich,  had, 
in  addition  to  their  usual  range  of  sprayers,  a  very  service- 
able and  sensible  con<.bination  machine  comprising  a 
wooden  barrel  on  wheels,  which  is  fitted  with  attachments 
that  can  be  so  manipulated  as  to  distribute  weed-kilhr 
on  walks,  liqiiid  fertilisers  on  vegetable  grounds,  or  jlain 
water  after  the  style  of  a  street  water  cart,  while  by  the 
attachment  of  hose  anel  lance  it  can  be  converted  into  a 
powerful  spraying  machine.  They  have  also  a  new 
double  nozzled  syringe  with  swivel  ends. 

Messrs.  Robinson  Brothers,  Limittd,  West  Brcmwich. 
have  also  a  new  syringe  with  a  fine  spray  nozzle,  a  drip 
preventer  is  another  of  its  advantages.  It  is  called  the 
Multiple  Syringe. 

The  Four  Oaks  Spraying  Sfachine  Company,  Sutton 
Coldfield,  had  a  big  range  of  their  tank,  bainl  and  kraji- 
sack  sprayers,  which,  with  their  various  improvtd  nozzhs, 
are  highly  efficient  for  all  purposes. 

Messrs.  Cooper,  Pegler  and  Co.  had  the  latest  pattCiiis 
of  Vermorel  sprayers,  including  a  good  dry  powder  machine 
of  cylindrical  knapsack  design. 

The  Mysto  Sprayers  from  Messrs.  W.  T.  French  ami 
Co.,  Birmingham,  were  also  on  view. 

■' Bhghty  "  Burgundy  Mixture  figured  on  the  Mond 
Nickel  Company's  stand,  :ind,  "  Rito  "  accompanied  the 
other  specialities  of  the  Molassine  Company's  exhibit. 

The  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  Company  had  striking 
examples  of  the  effect  of  their  powerful  fertiliser  on  both 
farm  and  garden  crops. 

New  exhibitors  who  made  a  most  interesting  dispilay 
of  insect  pests  and  high-class  chemicals  for  their  eradica- 
tion were  Messrs.  Murphy  and  Son.  Limited,  Mortlake. 

Ornate  and  serviceable  conservatories  and  greenhouses, 
as  well  as  frames,  were  shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Richardson 
and  Co.,  Darlington,  and  by  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Paul, 
Limited,  Norwich  ;  while  hand,  horse  and  motor  lawn 
mowers  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Ranscmes,  Sims  and 
JefTeries,  Limited,  Ipswich. 

T!ie  iiM-ful  little  Warwick  Sjpiral  Till.  v.  nho  \v;is  nii  vi.  w. 


NOTICE 
THE  RETAIL    BULB    &    PLANT    TRADE 

OF 

Messrs.  ROOZEN  BROS. 

of  OVERVEEN,  HOLLAND, 

has  been  amalgamated  with  the  firm  of 

WALTER    BLOM   &  SON,  fr.h.s 

OVERVEEN,  HOLLAND. 

Write  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  Catalogue  to-day,  and  try  our 

excellent     BULBS     on    this    year's    advantageous    conditions    for 

Discount  and  FREE  DELIVERY. 
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'T'HAT'S  the  Rinso  way  of  washing — clothes 
-■-      sw^eet  and  clean  without  any  bother  or 
hard  work,    no    coal    wasted    in    the    copper 
fire,  no  steam  or  mess. 

Wash-day  is  not  the  day  of  heavy  work  that  it  used 
to  be;  Kinso  makes  a  vast  difference.  Clothes 
washed  with  Rinso  need  no  boiling,  rubbing  or 
scrubbing,  and  yet  they  are  just  as  beautifully  white 
and  fresh.     Try  the  Kinso  method  next  wash-day. 

Soat  the  clothes  in  cold  water  with  Rinso  overnight. 
Rinse  and  hang  to  dry  in  the  morning.     That's  all ! 

SOLD    IN    PACKETS    EVERYWHERE 

Hy  all  Grocers,  Stores,  Oilmen,  Chandlers,  etc. 

K.  S.  HUDSON   LIMITED,  Liverpool.  West  Bromwich  and  London. 


r^-:    /. 


^OtD WATER 


BRADFORD   &   DJ^STRICJ 
CHRYSANTHEMUlVI   SOCIETY 

1  he  :30th   ANNUAL   EXHIBITION   will   be   held;  in   the 
QUEENS  HALL  on  FRIDAY,  NOV.  12th,  1920. 

£^.0  ior  Cut  Blooms  on  Boards,  :iiiii  other  vuluuble  prizes  for 

oiieii  competition.     Schedules  post  free  from 
H.  SPENUER,  Hon.  Secy..  HOKTOX  PAKIi,  BlUliKORD 


CHOICE 

FLOWERING 

SHRUBS 


GAUNTLETT'S,  N„Tseries.  Chiddingf old 

Surrey 


ALPINE    PLANTS  FROM   EXPOSED 
YORKSHIRE  HILLS. 

Large  Collection  all  established   in  small  pots. 
Can  be   planted  any  time  of  the   year. 

ROCKERIES   CONSTRUCTED   AND 

GARDENS  LAID  OUT. 

S.   BROADHEAD   &   SON, 

Wooldale   Nurseries,   Thongsbridge,   HUDDERSFIELD. 

Plione,  Holmfirth  S4. 


R  118—74 


THORNBOROUGH  &  GO.  Ltd. 

Sueceisors  to  I 

PEARCE     &    COMPANY 

(hate  HOLLOWAY  liOXD    \.) 

CONSERVATORIES 
and    GREENHOUSES. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  waited  upon  by  appointmeQi 
CoQtraatoFa  to  £>.0.C.  A  11  London  Borough  CoanoUa. 
35  years*  Record.    Good  Work      Catalosue  Po»l  Fr««, 

TOTTENHAM.  N.  1 7.  -Phone  r  2356. 
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GUANOA 

THE   POPULAR    FERTILIZER. 

FLOWERS,  VEGETABLES  &  ALL  CROPS 
THRIVE  REMARKABLY  WELL  WHERE  USED 

PRICES: 

5  cwt8.      3  cwt3.      2  cwts.      1  cwt.      56  lbs.      28  lbs 

60/-         37/6        26/-        13/6        7/6         4/- 

Carriaffe  Paid  Cwt.  Lots.     Packages  Free. 

Prompt  deUvery,  direct  if  your  Seedsman  cannot  supply 

Fertilizers  for  all  Crops,  Lists  on  application. 
HUNTER  &  COW,  Ltd.,  28,  Thomas  St.,  Liverpool 


BURNS  ON    THE   GROUND  ' 
NO    APPARATUS   REOUJBtO 


THE    KING     OF    FUMIGANTS 

AUTO-SHREDS 

Is    CERTAIN     DEATH     to 

Leaf-ininitig  MagCots, White  Fly 
and  all  Pests  iofesline  Plants 
'  nder  Glass.  In  boxes  to  fiimi- 
eate  l.UOO  cubic  feet.  9d.  :  2.500 
cubic  feet.  1/3;  lO.nOO  cubic  feet 
(for  ordinary  Plan's).  3/6:  10.000 
cubic  feet  (for  tender  folia»>ed 
Plants'  4/6  each.  Obtained  of 
all  principal  Seedsmen  and 
Florists. 

ORIGINAL    PATENTEES:— 

W.  Darlingion  &  Sons, 

LIMITED. 

G  Dept., 
HACKNEY.   LONDON.    E.8 
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POULTRY     NOTES 

By    W.     POWELL-OWEN,     F.B.S.A. 


1AM  often  asked  by  readers  of  The  Garden 
to  map  out  a  plan  that  will  see  the  house 
self-supporting  by  way  of  table  poultry 
and  eggs.  It  may  be  of  help  and  interest 
if  I  take  a  concrete  ca'se. 
Supplying  the  House. — My  correspondent  tells 
me  she  wishes  to  start  poultry  keeping  with  the 
express  aim  of  supplying  the  house  with  five  dozen 
new  laid  eggs  or  more  weekly  and  several  table 
chickens  per  week,  not  forgetting  table  ducklings 
and  the  Christmas  turkey.  My  little  task  has  been 
to  map  out  a  complete  schedule  for  this  beginner 
and  to  advise  on  breeds,  housing  and  so  on.  The 
first  problem  midoubtedly  concerns  the  breed  to 
select  and  I  vote  outright  for  the  Light  Sussex. 
This  breed  is  without  a  doubt  the  best  all-round 
one  we  have.  As  a  table  bird  it  is  unsurpassed, 
having  the  ideal  white  leg  and  white  flesh,  and 
being  a  very  rapid  grower.  What  is  more  it  is 
hardy  and  does  well  on  soils  where  other  breeds 
fail.  Mortality  is  usually  low  with  young  Light 
Sussex,  as  they  are  so  hardy,  and  picked  up  from 
the  run,  even  without  any  special  fattening,  the 
cockerels  come  nicely  to  the  table  with  splendid 
weights. 

Praise  tor  LiglltSussex. — Readers  willremember 
tlie  illustration  showing  one  of  Mr.  Marcus  W. 
Slade's  Light  Sussex  cockerels  which  I  once  gave 
with  my  notes  in  The  Garden.  This  cockerel,  on 
ordinary  feeding,  sealed  3jlb.  at  loj  weeks  of  age. 
The  breed  lends  itself  to  fattening,  so  that  one 
can  have  the  three  brands  of  table  chicken  at  will, 
viz. :  (i)  The  cockerel  taken  from  the  run  unfatted  ; 
(2)  the  chicken  that  is  given  a  rough  course  of 
fattening,  and  (3)  the  cockerel  which  receives  a 
final  fattening  period  on  the  best  ingredients  while 
kept  in  fattening  coops.  If  you  try  to  find  a  breed 
that  excels  in  table  qualities,  it  is  so  often  at  the 
expense  of  egg  production  and  that  is  not  my  idea 
of  what  an  "all-rounder"  should  be.  The  Light 
Sussex  is  an  "  all-rounder,"  because  it  is  a  first 
class  winter  layer.  It  is  not  a  "  sprinter,"  but 
plods  on  in  the  matter  of  egg  laying  and  puts  up  a 
respectable  total  for  the  twelve  months. 

Do  Not  Fatten  Layers.— One  must,  with  the 
Sussex,  be  content  with  average  production  of 
eggs  and  not  expect  as  many  eggs  as  from  the 
White  Wyandotte.  Again,  the  beginner  must 
remember  that  the  breed  inherits  the  tendency 
to  put  on  fat,  for  which  reason  all  birds  kept  for 
laying  must  not  be  given  a  fattening  diet  ;  you 
must  fill,  but  not  fatten  !  There  is  yet  another 
advantage  which  to  many  will  be  proclaimed  a 
weak  point,  and  that  concerns  broodiness.  Keep 
what  breed  you  like,  you  will  never  get  earlier 
broodies  than  from  the  Sussex.  Where  pullets  or 
hens  of  this  breed  start  egg  production  in  October, 
a  broody  will  make  her  appearance  almost  without 
fail  in  January.  And  the  Light  Sussex  is  quite 
the  most  reliable  broody  and  mother.  She  covers 
a  large  batch  of  eggs,  is  light  on  the  leg  and  wing 
and  comes  nearer  to  fhe  "perfect  broody"  than 
any  other  I  know.  To  a  person  who  wishes  alwa\-s 
to  have  a  "  crop"  of  chickens  ready  for  the  table 


in  such  small  numbers  that  artificial  incubation 
is  not  desired,  the  Light  Sussex  will  provide  the 
sequence  of  broodies  in  and  out  of  season  quite 
nicely. 

Pullets  for  Winter  Eggs. — It  is  easy  to  arrive 
at  the  number  of  pullets  to  keep  to  supply  a 
given  total  of  eggs  weekly.  For  my  own  part  I 
rely  on  each  pullet  laying  four  eggs  weekly,  so 
that  if  we  start  with  eighteen  or  twenty  pullets 
we  shall  get  our  five  dozen  eg,gs  and  there  will 
be  a  surplus  to  put  down  to  incubation  under  the 
broodies  to  ensure  our  supply  of  table  chickens, 
intended  for  home  consumption.  The  system  of 
Jiousing  calls  for  careful  attention  and  in  the  case 
under  review  the  fowls  will  have  a  nice  large  field 
to  themselves.  That  being  so,  I  should  prefer 
to  pen  the  birds  so  that  hay  can  be  gathered  from 
the  field.  I  favour  a  house  large  enough  to  take 
twenty  pullets  and  it  may  be  10  feet  long  by  8  feet 
deep.  This  structure  I  should  divide  into  two 
with  a  division  down  the  centre.  This  division  or 
partition  would  be  boarded  up  2  feet  or  3  feet  from 
the  ground  and  above  the  drop  board  to  prevent 
fighting  and  there  would  be  wire  netting  above, 
while  I  should  advise  a  door  in  the  partition  with 
a  door  at  each  end  of  the  house — all  to  save 
labour. 

Double  Houses  and  Runs. — I  should  next  fit 
up  a  wire  netting  run,  20  yards  long  and  20  yards 
wide,  which  would  be  divided  down  the  centre 
with  netting  to  give  dual  runs.  The  netting 
would  be  erected  so  that  the  door  of  the  house  was 
outside,  again  with  the  idea  of  saving  labour.  The 
type  of  house  wotld  be  on  serai-intensive  lines 
(i.e.,  open-fronted),  with  nest  boxes  in  each  half 
and  also  perch  and  drop  board  (at  the  back). 
The  structiure  would  face  south  and  the  runs  would 
be  on  the  southern  side.  The  advantages  of  my 
original  "  dual"  system  of  housing  compel  atten- 
tion. Early  in  September  the  twenty  pullets  will 
be  placed  in  the  house,  the  door  in  the  centre 
partition  being  "buttoned"  back  and  left  open. 
These  twenty  birds  will  be  run  as  one  flock  for 
laying  from  September  until  mating-up  time.  The 
ideal  plan  would  be  to  trap-nest  the  whole  twenty 
so  that  their  individual  winter  records  could  be 
known  before  breeding  starts.  This  semi-intensive 
type  of  house  would  permit  of  maximum  winter- 
egg  returns  as  the  pullets  could  be  shut  in  on  wet 
or  cold  days  and  be  busy  in  the  deep  litter  on  the 
floor.  They  would  use  one  of  the  two  outer  runs 
at  a  time  while  the  other  rested. 

Breed  from  the  Best. — By  early  January  the 
individual  layin.g  records  would  be  available, 
running  from  October  to  December,  three  of  the 
most  important  of  the  six  winter  months.  One 
would  then  place  in  one  half  of  the  house  the  nine 
or  ten  pullets  with  the  b»st  records  and  drop  a 
cockerel  in  with  them..  This  pen  would  then 
be  mated  up  and  with  the  door  in  the  partition 
closed  the  remaining  lower  grade  pullets  would 
stop  in  the  other  half  of  the  house  and  a  cockerel 
could,  if  desired,  be  placed  with  them  to  make 
mated  pen  No.  II.  Each  pen  would  then  have  a 
self-contained  half  house  and  a  separate  outer 
.jrass  run.  At  any  time,  if  so  desired,  the  cockerels 
could  be  withdrawn  and  the  flock  again  run  as 
one  for  laying.  While  the  grass  was  standing  the 
birds  could  be  confined  to  their  house  and  small 
grass  runs,  but  directly  the  hay  was  harvested,  and 
at  any  tinie,  free  ran^e  could  be  allowed. 

Making  Use  of  Range.— Many  are  often  in 
doubt  as  to  the  best  system  of  housing  to  adopt 


wiiere  birds  are  kept  1,1  a  field,  but  where  the 
owner  w-ishes  to  keep  them  under  control,  either 
for  breeding  or  until  the  hay  is  cut.  The  system 
of  housing  mentioned  is  a  good  one  in  such  cases 
and  wherever  there  are  difficulties  of  this  kind 
matters  are  often  considerably  eased  if  but  one 
breed  is  kept  ;  it  does  no  harm  then  if  birds  get 
into  the  wrong  flock  by  mistake.  I  like  to  see  a 
pop  hole  at  each  end  of  both  front  and  back  of 
house,  so  that  with  the  greatest  ease  one  lot  of 
birds  can  be  let  out  on  range  by  the  "  back  door" 
so  to  speak.  This  style  of  dual  house  and  run  com- 
mends itself  to  the  majority  of  poultry  keepers,  as 
it  is  ideal  for  the  breeding  stock.  The  advantage 
of  a  double  house  is  that  hens  can  be  kept  in  one 
half  (with  their  separate  outside  grass  run),  and 
pullets  in  the  other  ;  or  one  breed  can  be  placed 
in  one  half  and  a  different  variety  in  the  other. 
Where  this  is  the  standard  house  one  can  be  used 
as  a  brooder  house,  a  laying  structure,  growing  house 
or  trap-nesting   department. 

Hens  and  Pullets  in  Equal  Numbers.— 
There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  pullets 
hatched  in  the  current  year  make  the  best  winter 
layers.  Hens  are  usually  late  in  commencing 
their  winter  egg  yield  and  are,  in  consequence, 
set  aside  for  breeding  purposes.  That  is  why  one 
has  half  hens  and  half  pullets  directly  the  October 
season  commences.  In  fact,  if  pullets  are  kept  in 
the  proportion  of  two  to  each  hen  all  the  bettfr 
from  the  view  point  of  full  winter  egg  baskets. 
But  it  raises  just  another  matter  of  real  importance. 
To  hope  to  get  winter  eggs  ad  lib  and  early  from 
second  season  hens  is  to  court  complete  failure  ; 
there  must  be  a  given  number  of  pullets  of  correct 
hatching  as  the  main  string.  Now,  once  a  poultry 
keeper  starts  with  one  house  and  one  flock  of 
birds,  he  finds  he  must  buy  another  house  for  the 
pullets  he  breeds.  Often  as  he  does  not  and  did 
not  mean  to  buy  another  house,  he  decides  to  carrv 
on  with  the  existing  birds  through  their  second 
season     .     .     .     and  fails. 

Starting  Poultry  Keeping.— When  starting 
poultry  keepin;;  there  are  advantages  in  planning 
housing  on  the  heavy  side  so  that  it  allows  of  an 
increase  in  stock.  My  double  housing  system 
helps  because  it  can  be  half  filled  with  birds  at 
the  start  and  when  the  pullets  are  matured  the 
hens  can  be. placed  in  one  half  of  the  house  and 
the  pullets  in  the  other,  each  lot  wit  ha  separate  outer 
run.  Tlie  back  yard  poultry  keeper  can  carry  out 
the  same  idea  by  erecting  a  roost  twice  the  size 
needed,  with  a  partition  down  the  centre  and  a 
covered  run  at  each  end.  When  the  time  comes  he 
has  a  self-contained  half  roost  and  attached  run 
for  each  of  his  lots  of  birds  of  different  ages  or 
breeds. 


ADVICE    OX   POULTRY    MATTERS. 

Mr.  W.  Powell-Owen,  The  Garden  Poultry 
Expert,  will  be  pleased  to  answer,  free  of  charge,  any 
qiies/ions  dealing  with  poultry-keeping.  A  stamped 
and  addressed  envelope  should  be  enclosed,  when  a 
lengthy  and  detailed  reply  will  be  posted  promptly. 
Communications  should  he  sent  to  Mr.  W.  Powell- 
Owen,  care  of  The  Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street. 
Strand.  W.C.2.  Samples  of  foods  (report  thereon  and 
stiggested  use),  js.  6d.  ;  post-mortems,  2S.  6d.  each. 
Send  samples  and  dead  fowls  (latter  by  rail  and  letters 
under  separate  cover)  direct  to  W.  Powell-Owen, 
"  Pnwell-Owen  "  Poultry  Bureau,  47A,  High  Street, 
Hnmp-ilciul.   A'.  If. 3. 
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BISCUIT 

33/- per  cwt. 


HEBDITCH'S 
POULTRY  FOODS 

Specially  prepared   for 

Egg  Product  on  and 

Chick  Rearing. 

THE  ECLIPSE  LAYING 
MEAL,  Guarauteed  the 
best  Poultry  Meal  on  the 
^[a^kc't.     2i/-percKt. 

■■  H.H."  POULTRY  MEAL. 
For  Growiug  Stock. 
21/-  per  cwt. 

■•  PEERLESS" 
MEAL. 

"ARCADIA"  BISCUIT 
MEAL.  25  per  cent. 
M eat.    33/-  per  cwt. 

••UTOPIA"  BISCUIT 
MEAL.  25  per  cent.  Pish 
IVfeal.     33/-  per  cwt. 

DRY  MASH,  best  auality. 
22/-  per  cwt. 

ECLIPSE  DRY  CHICK 
FOOD.  For  Baby  Chicks. 
31/6  per  cwt. 

iicltpse  llry  Chick  Food  saves 
I.ibour,  saves  trouble,  s.ives  ex- 
pense. s.ives  the  chicks,  and 
sn  csjhe  profits.      

WESSEXT)RY  cmcK 
FOOD.  For  older  Chicks. 
31/6  per  cwt. 

MIXED  CORN,  for  adults, 
26/6  per  cwt. 


1,000  EGGS  IN  FOUR  MONTHS 

FROM  NINE  FOWLS  KEPT  IN  A  GARDEN 
IN    A    HOUSE    SIMILAR   TO   THIS. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  liirnisli  proof  of  this,  and  with  it  the  name  and  address 
of  the  poultry  keeper,  if  des  red. 

Laying  Fowls  kept  on  this  principle  in  a  garden  provide  an  abundance  of  eggs, 
use  up  the  waste  and  enormously  increase  the  productivity  of  the  garden. 
They  can  he  kept  in  health  and  profit  in  the 

"STERLING  "GARDEN  POULTRY  HOUSE 


t  consists  of  a  Roosting 
CDmpartm  int.  Scratch- 
ing   Sh  d      and    Outsidj 

Ru  1 


The  roost  is  on  the  left,  the  door  of  which  Is  shown  open.  It  is  sh  Jt  off  from  the  scratching  shed  by  a  strong 
deal  partition.  The  perches  are  movable.  The  lock-up  door  is  strongly  mide  and  strongly  hung.  The 
two  shutters  can  be  slid  up  and  down  to  regulate  ventilation.  The  scratching  shed  is  faced  up  with  1  inch 
wire  netting  and  the  door  hung  on  strong  hinges.  The  outer  run  is  movable.  The  floor,  whether  of  earth 
or  other  material,  can  thus  be  easily  kept  clean.  Best  Swedish  deal  boards  are  used  for  its  construction.  These 
are  V-jointed,  tcngued  and  grooved. 

HOUSE  AND  SHELTER.  12ft.  long.  -1ft.  wide.  -Jft.  high. 

RUN.    ICft.    long,    3ft.    7in.  wide.    2ft.    3in.  high.  The  whole  22ft.    long. 


Price 


£9     16     O 


Floar  throughoLit.  43  6  extra.  Floor  to  roost,  23/6  extra. 

The  cost  of  Pickling  (by  immersion)  is  I  '3  in  the  £  extra. 


Without  Run.   £7     18     0 

Immediate  despatch. 

FULL  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOBUE  POST  FREE. 

HARRY    HEBDITCH,  V  MARTOCK,  SOMERSET 

Britain's  Premier  Poultry  Appliance  Maker, 


I 
I 


HEBDITCHS 

SPECIAL   POULTRY 
FOODS 

are  used  by  Poultry  Keepers 
all  over  the  Kingdom. 

BEST     QUALITY      FISH 
MEAL.    26/- per  cwt. 
GRANULATED  MEAT. 

No.  1,  30/-  per  cwt. 

No.  2.  27/6  per  cwt. 

MEAT        AND        BONE 

_M EAL.    27/6  per  cwt. 
BONE  MEAL. 

21/-  per  cwt. 

CLOVER  HAY  MEAL. 
11/e  per  cwt. 

PEAT    MOSS. 

7/6  per  cwt .       Prepared 

ttnp.  sneci.allvfor  Pnnif.rv. 

FLINT  GRIT.     Icwt..  5/- 

COCKLE  SHELL. 

8'-  per  cwt. 

The  above  prices  in- 
clude sacks,  are  free  on 
rail  and  carriage  for- 
ward, with  th9  exception 
of  Sussex  Oats  which 
are  carriage  paid. 

Our  mixtures  .ire  gu.ir- 
anteed  .ibsolutel.v  free  from 
prit.  Castor  bean,  Cotton 
Seed  residue,  or  any  injuri- 
ous matter. 

IT  IS  IMPORTANT  THAT  YOU 
GIVE  YOUR  NEAREST  STATION 


OUR  SYSTEM! 

r^^       OF    FEEDING    ENSURES 

CHICKS  THAT  THRIVE 
ROBUST    GROWING    STOCK 
FOWLS  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY 

Tiie  use  of  our  properly  blended  and  easily  digested 
foodstuffs  is  ttie  ONLY  WAY  to  cut  down  heavy 
mortality  in  young  chicks  and  to  secure  full  egg- 
baskets  all  the  year  round. 

We  are  practical  poultr/-keepers  as  well  as 
poultry  and  food  specialists.  We  know  and  supply 
exactly  what  your  chickens  and  fowls  need  for 
maximum  results.     May  we  help  you  ? 

Send  for  samples  to-day.  Satisfaction 

515,SevenSistersRl)acf  guaranteed.        


S.  Tottenham 


HUSSEY  Bros. 


its  wrt^iS 

I  and  malffis  the  Garden  ^^a^Sk 
^av- all  theyeaTTound.  r^^^^"^ 


Sold  everywhere  for  HortlcrjTtural  purposes  In  PACKETS  lOd.  &  1/6,  and  to 

BRANDED  &  SEALED  B.-\GS:  7  lbs. .3  9;  U  lbs..  6/6:  28  tbs..  11/6:  56  lbs.,  20/-:  112  lb<)  .  37/-.    Or 

direct  irom  the  Works      arrltee  Paid  In  the  United  King  lorn  for  Ca»h  with  Order  (except  PACKETS). 


CLAY;A&■■isAM^^:■■■■)a'i"^e-M■'■!?&oone^erusne^s,:^,^RAI-rORU:^o^D;.^ 


EGGS   FOR    HATCHING 

From  my  prize  winniag  and  laying  strains  of  Golden. 
Silver  and  White  Wyandottes  (273  egg  strain),  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  White  Legliorna  (285  strain),  Black  Wyandotte 
Bantams,  White  Runner  and  Buff  Orpington  Ducks. 
Second  pens,  10/- ;  first,  12/0;  special,  15/-  sitting.  Birds 
always  for  Sale. 

SYDNEY  HILLER,  F.B.S.A. 

CLEVELAND    POULTRY   FARM,  Standon,    HERTS 


THE     "COUNTRY     LIFE"      BOOK      OF 

COTT.\GES.— Bv  L.iwRENCE  We.wkk.  A  Revised  and  En- 
larKed  Edition  of  this  topical  book  is  now  read.v.  Lartje  8vo, 
cloth,  with  over  300  illustrations  and  plans  of  all  kinds  of 
cottages.  9/6  net;  by  post,  10'-.  "Everyone  who  intends 
to  build  a  cottage  must  consult,  tliis  hook."— P  ill  Mad 
Gazelle — A  full  prospectus  of  this  book  will  be  sent  post  free 
on  application  to  the  offices  of  "Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


BY      APPOINTMENT.  t  ^^^*f  ^  ^^      APPOINTMENT. 

DISINFECTANT  FLUID 

"A  worlhv  *nd  formtdatiU  •Mpon/or  Aslllino  tgaiii$lth«  baeiUu$." 

— Sir  J.  Ceighton-Beownb.  F.B.8. 

Use   Freely   in«Hen    Roosts,    Pigeon 
Cotes,  Aviaries,   etc. 


Against  Influenza. — "Give  daily  to  all  the  birds  Izal  in  the 
soft  food.  One  liquid  ounce  of  Izal  should  be  added  to  each  eight 
gallons  of  liquid  used  for  mixing  the  soft  food.  The  result  has 
been  so  beneficial  that  I  think  it  should  be  known." 

Invaluable  as   a   remedy   against   Foul    Brood  and 
I.O.W.  disease   in    Bees. 

Ask    for    special    leaflets    with    instructions   for  use. 


IZAL    POWDER   dusted    among    the    feathers   rid* 
the   birds   of  insect    pests. 


IZAL  FLUID.r  * ^^ 


IZAL   POM/OER    6-  per  14lb.  bae. 
""^   rUWUCIi,  10/- per  501b.  kee. 


HO/6  per  gal 
Sent  carriage  paid  on  receipt  of  remittanoe. 

Ask  for'Free  Copy  of  "  Healthy  Poultry 


Newton,  Chambers  &  Co., Ltd., Thorncliffe,  nr.Sheffield 
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W.  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 

DARLINGTON. 

Horticultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers 

PLANS  and  ESTIMATES   prepared  free  of  cost. 

REPRESENTATIVES   sent  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom   to  advise 
and  take  particulars. 

LARQE     CATALOQUE    of    photographic    views    of    Horticultural 
Buildings  free  on  application. 

GARDEN   FRAMES,  GARDEN   SEATS,  <&c.,  supplied  from  stock. 


LONDON   OFFICE:  C.'b¥o"R,.'"*^^-°'^^ 


lA     STREET,     8.V 


LABOUR  SAVERS.-EuREKA-  lawn  sand.  ^ 

soilfume  nrcotine  insecticides  fumehs. 
sprav5.  and  other  chemicals  &  sundries 
See  List  Please  ask  your  agent  foa  the  Eureka 
ARTICLES-  They  are  always  satisfactory  if  any 

DIFFICULTY  IN  OBTAINING   WE  SEND  DIRECT  aRRlACE  «I0 


^ORlvAdilitssTOMUNSaN&HAYWARD  L"  LINCOLN. 


Gardening  Made  Easy 

Bdited  Dy  E.  T.  COOK. 

200  Pases.       23  lllustratlons- 
Prlce  2-  Net.        In  Cloth,  2/6. 

By  post,  4d.  extra. 


PobllBhed  at  the   Offices  of   "  Country  Life,"   Ltd.,  2  . 
TavlBtock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


GROW  YOUR  OWN  VEGETABLES  FREE  FROM  DISEASE^ITH 

THE  MOST  PERFECT   ;       ' lAm^^'-    -'''    Jmm\^  -^  '    GREeKlHOt/SES 


THE  QNiY  RELlABtE  AND 
COMPLETE  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  STABLE  MANURE- 


BCIBNTIFICAKiLT    AHD     CHEMICALLY    PREPARED. 

Intheformof  aleal-moald.read/foraseat  any  time,  la  tbe  same  way.  and  for  all  parposes  that  stable  manure  Is  put.  Goes  turther 

(4  bathels  equalling  15  cwts.).  gives  better  resalt,  Is  clean  to  handle,  Bweet  smelling,  and  free  from  weeds,  worms,  etc 

Eeport  of  RoyM  Hortlcaltaral  Society.     "  Yoar  Patented  Hop  Mannre  has  been  nsed  in  the  Society's  Gardens  at  Wlsley,  and  I 

am  pleased  to  report  that  It  has  proved  excellent  (or  the  flower  borders,  (mlt  and  vegetables  grown  both  under  glass  and  out 

In  the  open  air.'"  (Signed)    W.  Wilks.  Secretary- 

A  Beautiful  Free  Booklet  giving  fuU  particulars  and  testimoniala  sent  on  receipt  of  postcard. 

■^DFWARE  OF  IMITATIONS;  GENUINE  ONLY  IN  OUR  MARKED  BAGS,  CONTAINING  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS.  «« 

Prices,  including  bags.  1  bushel  2/3,  4  bushels  6/-.  5-4  bushels  38/9. 10-4  bushels  55/-.  20-4  buihels  100/- 
Free  on  rail  London.    Carriage  forward  for  cash  with  order. 

WAKELEVS  GROUND  GARDEN  LIME  (Caustic  or  Ouick  T  imeV  3'-  biic^hel  bag. carriage  forward. 

WAKELEY    BROS,    ft    CO..    LTC.  TSa,S&IiSs!BE.    LOMDOM,    B.B.I. 


MESSENGER 

<fc  CO..    Ltd. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS  &  HEATING  EN«!INEERS 
LOUGHBOROUGH,   LEICESTERSHIRE. 

ESTABUSHED   1858 

LondonOfllce:122,  VictoriaSt.,Weetmifieier,8.W  1 


jV/TESSENGER   &  CO.  are  now 

in   a  position   to  devote  their 

augmented  Plant  and  Material 

Resources   to  the  Construction 

and    Heating    of 

GLASSHOUSES 

upon  their  well-known  special 
methods,  based  on  experience 
extending  over  60  years. 

Illustrated    Catalogue    on    application 
Plans    and    Estimates    Free. 


ki 


STANDARD 


"        BRANDED) 


The  Best  for  Wear. 

Used  in  the 
Principal  '^ 

Gardens 
Everywhere 


;0^ 


HOSE. 

Secure  Your  Supplies  NOW. 

Ask  for 
Sample 
and  List 
No.  6. 


GHAS.  P.  KINNELL  &  CO.,  LTD.,  65,  65a,  SOUTHWARK  ST.,  LONDON,  S.E.  1 


.^,  M';  DOUG  ALL'S  .,  ,, 

'"■^S^NON^  POISONOUS'':,'"-!'"^?    ^' 

Fij&i  E  FF  EGTl^' e>m:^ 

jFries'  frb'nK'  Da  nd  g  r§^4 
:  pfvPojsoning  •.*i'^ 

l»buttrV3:Gtd.|fi| 


IN   TINS.     PINTS. lyy;  0UARTS,5/i+GAU.ON.V9i  1  GALLON,?/ 
5  GALL  DRUM.2y0i4OGALL    CASK.  IS  -lO-  O 


M?  DOUG  ALL'S 


Katakilla 

mm.      N  o  N  -  POISONOUS      JH  f^SM 


T>\2  Perfect-    Injecticid* 
for    Fruit.   Flouierj" 
a^nd    VeqGta^bleJ*. 


SMALL  CARTONS  FOR  lO  GALLONS  WASH     - 
LARGE  CARTONS      .,    fiO         -  -  - 


Zj-tACH. 
6/EACH- 


SOLC 
MANUPACTVRUSi 


rflOM    NURJEItrsEN.    SCETKSMCN.    IRONMONCZRJ 

Mc.DOUGALL  BROS.,  Ltd. 


U.e»  PORT  STRMT. 
UANCHeSTUL 


eSTD.      I84S. 


Printed  by  Hudson  &  Ksarns.  Limited.  Hatfield  Street  Works. 

and  by  Georqs 


Stamford  Street.  S.E.  1.  and  Published  bv      Country  Lifb."  Limited,  at  20.  TavisioCK  :3treet,  ijtrana.  W.C.  i. 
Newnes.  Limited,  fill.  Southampton  Street.  Strand.  W.C.  2- 


THE   FRUIT   FARM 


THE 


POULTRY 


WOODLAND 


Vol.   LXXXIV— No.   2540. 

Entered  as  Secood-clasa  Matter  at  the  New  York.  N.Y.,  Post  Office. 


Saturday,    July    24,    1920. 


-KEQISIEBIID   AT  TBB    QENKBAL 
POST   OFHCB  AS  A    NBWSPAPKE 
ABD  fUB    CANADIAN    HAGAZIN 
POPT. 


B    I 
M 


Price  THREEPENCE 

Yearly  Subscription 
Inland,  15/2:  Foreign,  17/4 


DELPHINIUM   MRS.  SHIRLEY. 


BARR  S  TALL  FLAG  IRISES 

FOR  JULY   AND  AUGUST    PLANTING 

100  in  50  superb  varieties      63/-,  75/-  and  100/- 

50  „25  „        „  30/-     „      50;- 

12  ,,  12  „         „  8/-,  10/6     „       15/- 

Dwarf  Hybrid  Crimean  Flag   Irises 

For  Front  of  Eoidcrs,  aid  as  Permanent  Edgings  to  Borders;  also  valued  for  the 
Eook  Garden,  Wall  Gardening,  etc.  These  charming  Irises  grow  4  to  18  in.  high  aid 
flower  during  March,  April  and  May. 

100  in  20  beautiful  named  varieties  55/- 

1  each  25        „  „  „  15/- 

1     „      12        „  „  „  8/- 

For    Full     Descrifilions     see     Bair's     Hardy  Plant     Catalogue 


BARR  &  SONS  Vc'^  *  ^^   '^"'*^  ^^"^^ 

SUCCESS. 


(free) 

EET 

COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C.  2> 

Road    what   the  Press  says   about   ALLWOOD    BROS. 
CARNATIONS  and 

ALLWOODII 

"  Cbc 'Cinics.'*    "  Messrs.  Allwood   Bros.  Perpetual  flowering  and  hardy  '  Allwoodii '  are 
more  beautiful  than  Carnations  '' 

"yiRoniillil    post."     "  Messrs.  Allwood  Bros.   Carnations  and  '  Allwoodii '  won   the  most 
coveted  of  all  medals  (Gold  Floral)." 

"SJailv  /I0.1i[.*'     "If  any  one  race  of  flowers  may  be  said  to  have  shown  pre-eminence,  it 
was  the  new  half-tiink.  half-carnation  'Allwoodii.'  " 

Fully  lUiistratcil  CijiiiloK'ie  with  t'ficts  of  Cariuitioiis.  etc.,  alailly  sent  i'ost  free  on  request. 
ALLWOODII  avaikible  for  immediate  delivery  at  the  <ollowinfi  prices,  carriage  and  packing  free  for 
casli  witli  order:— Coll.  No.  1.— 3  Plants,  8/6.      Coll.  No.  2.-6  Plants,  15/-.      Coll.  No.  3.— 12 
Plants  (including  novelties)  35/-.  BOOKLET    ON    THEIR    CULTURE  6d.   POST   FREE. 

When  you  think  of  Carnations,  you  think  of 

The  Carnation  Specialists, 

Dept.  4, 
HAYWARDS   HEATH. 


Messrs.    Blackmore   &    Langdon,   Bath, 

have  much  pleasure  in  drawing  attention  to  their  magnificent  collection 

of  these  noble  plants.     Catalogues  now  ready. 
Strong    plants   in  all  ttie    most    beautiful  sorts  ready  In  September. 

Many  of  our  vaiieties   gained  the  Award  of  Merit  of   the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 

at  their  trials  of  Delphinium  at  the  Society's  Gardens  at^Wisley  in  1917. 
Two  new  varieties  new  offered  are : — 

Sir  Douglas  Haig.  deep  purple  with  gentian  blue  markings,  the  largest 

Delphinium  yet  raised,  each  15/-. 

Millicent  Blaclimore,  outer  petals  sky  blue,  inner  ones  light  mauve, 

with  large  black  centre,  a  most  lovely  variety,  each  30/-. 

These     two     varieties     gained     the     Award     of    Merit     of    the    R.H.S.,  July,     1919 

Mrs.  SHIRLEY  Illustrated  on  cover.  7/6  each.  Catalogue  Free. 


SUMMER    CLOUD 


ELLIOTT'S  New  Shading  for  Glass  Houses. 


Eegistered  No;  14629 


AND  FOR  ALL 


GLASS  STRUCTURES 


THAT 
REQUIRE 


OUTSIDE  SHADING 


The    only  Genuine    Original   and    Jnijirovcd  Article.      It  has  been    in    general  use   for 

o've:r    4o   ye.h.xcs. 


BE    SURE    TO 
ASK      FOR 


SUMMER  GLOUD 


AND  SEE  THAT 
YOU  GET  IT. 


Sold  by  all  dealers  in  Hcrtlcultural  Sundries  throughout  the  Kingdom.    In  packets  containing 

S  ozs,  lor  100ft.  of  glass,  1/6;    24ozs.,  4/-;    and  in  bags  of  7  lbs.,  19/6 :     14  lbs.,  J7/6. 


CORRY    &    CO.,    Ltd.,    LONDON,  S.E.I 
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"THE   GARDEN"  CATALOGUE    GUIDE 


NOTICE   TO   OUR   READERS 

IN  order  to  avoid  waste  in  the  printing  of 
catalogue',  readers  are  advised  to  apply  to 
the  following  firms  lor  the  catalogues  they 
require.  We  therefore  beg  to  point  out  that  the 
under-mentioned  firms  will  be  very  pleased  to 
send  their  useful  catalogues  to  our  readers  free 
of  charge,  on  receipt  of  a  post  card. 


Rose  Specialists 


ELISHA  J.  HICKS,  M.C.,  NJl.S.,  etc. 
HURST,  BERKS. 


Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 


KELWAY  &  SON 

Retail  Plant  Department 

LAMGPORT,  SOMERSET 


Hardy  Plants 

ColourBordera 

Gladioli 


J.  CHEAL  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

Nurseries 

CRAWLEY 


Landscape 
Qardeners 
Trees  and 
Shrubs,  etc. 


LAXTON  BROS. 

Nurseries 
BEDFORD 


Strawberries 

and 

Fruit  Trees 


Seeds  and  Bulbs 


R.  H.  BATH  Ltd. 
The  Floral  Farms 
WISBECH 


Home-Grown 
Bulbs   and 
Seeds 


BLACKMORE  &  LANGDON 
TwERTON  Hill  Nursery 
BATH 


Begonias 
Delphiniums 
Qloxmtaa 
Cyclamen,  etc. 


HENRY  ECKFORD 

Wem 

SHROPSHIRE 


DAWKINS 

408,  K(^^G's  Road 

CHELSEA,  S.W. 


Sweet  Peas  and 
Garden  Seeds 
Fertilizers 

Perennial 
Seeds  for 
presentsowing 


GARDEN    DESIGN. 

LANDSCAPE   GARDENING. 

R.  WALLACES  Co. 

LIMITED  -  -  COLCHESTER. 

AWARDS  at  the  last  ten  R.H.S.  Shows  at  Chelsea 
and  Holland   House  onlv  ;    12  Gold   Medals. 

DAILY  GRAPHIC  CUP  for  finest  Rock  Garden. 
three  times. 

CORONATION  CHALLENGE  CUP  : 

3  Silver  Gilt  Cups.  1   Silver  Cup. 

And  in  1912.  at  Roval  Internitional  Show  QUEEN 
ALEXANDRA'S  CUP  (or  finest  Rock  and 
Water  Garden. 

R.  WALLACE  &  CO,  LTD.,  ^^2t^7-r°ii'Ts 


R.  WALLACE  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Kjlnfield  Gardens 
COLCHESTER 


New  Bulb  and 
Iris   List 
Now    Ready. 


Landscape  Gardening 


COLCHESTER. 


PERRY'S 

Hardy  Plant  Farms 
ENFIELD,  MIDDX. 


Water  Lilies 

and 

Bog  Plants 


\\'HITELEGG  &  CO. 
CHISLEHURST 

WRITE   US 


Landscape  and 
Qarden  Archi- 
tects, specialise 
in  Bock,  Water 
and  Formal 
Qardens,  etc. 


PULHAM  &  SON 

NuRSEEtES 

ELSENHAM,  ESSEX 


Rock,  Alpine 
and  Herbace- 
ous Plants 


W.  WELLS,  Jl-nr. 
Hardy  Plant  Nurseries 
MERSTHAM,  SURREY 


Herbaceous  and 
Alpine  Plants, 
Delphiniums  and 
Michaelmas  Daisies 


Garden  Sundries 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 
234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E.  1 


XL    ALL 

Insecticide  & 
Fumigants 


GARDEN  SUPPLIES  Limited  ah  Garden, 

(Boundary  Chem.  Co.)  Estate, 

CranmeR  Street  and  Sport 

LIVERPOOL  Requirements 


CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

Shad  Thajjes,  S.t;.  1   and 
Bedford  Chambers 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2 


Merchants  and 

Manufacturers 

of   Horticultural 

Sundries, 

Fertilisers  and 

Insecticides 

etc. 


PULHAM  &  SON 
71,  Newman  Street,  London,  w. 
Works  :  BROXBOURNE 
Nurseries  :  ELSENHAM 


Garden  Craftsmen, 
Rockworkers, 
'Pulhamite'  Stone 
Vases,  Sundials, 
Fountains,  etc. 


SEEDLINGS    FOR    THE    GREENHOUSE.— 

Sunplied  direct  frora  seed  boxes  readv  fur  luickin"  out 
Calceolaria,  choice  mixed,  9d,,  5/-  ;  Cineraria,  giant-flowered' 
mixed,  1/-,  6  6;  pure  white,  pure  scarlet,  each  1/3  7/6* 
Marguerite-flowered,  mixed,  1/-,  6/6 ;  Starrv-flowercd' 
mixed,  9d.,  5/- ;  Cactus-flowered,  mixed,  9d.,  5/-  Primula 
smensis,  mixed,  1/6,  S/6  :  i  all  whites,  1/9,  lo/o  ;  all  reds 
1/9,  lD/6  ;  giant-flowered,  mixed,  2/-.  12/0  :  starry-flowered' 
mixed,  1/3,  8/-.  Primula  malacoides,  lilic,  1/3.  8/-  ;  white' 
1/3,  8/-.  Schizanthus,  large-flowered,  mixed,  1/-  6/6' 
Wisetonensis,  mixed,  1/3,  7/6.  All  prices  per  dozen  and  per 
100.  Cirnage  paid  on  orders  of  ■  7/6  value,  \dvanced 
transplanted  at  advanced  prices.  See  Catalogue — Storrtf 
and  STORRIE,  Glencaise.  Perthshire. 


TTRY     MULTIPLE      in 

•*■  your  oivn  garden.  No  other 
evidence  is  equal  to  that  of 
your  own  crop§.  Raise  Pota- 
toes. Peas,  Beans,  Turnips, 
Carrots,  in  fact,  anything 
you  like  upon  it,  and  every- 
where you  will  have  abun- 
dant evidence  that  it  pays. 

G£i.x>dea^     f*la,xs.<;     Food 

Sold  by  Seedsmen  everywhere  id  14  lb.  bags, 
3;6:  7  lb.  2/-.    Large  trial  packets,  1I-. 
V  Manu*acfured  solely  by 

ROBINSON  BROS.  Ltd..  West  Bromwich.St&fii 


SEEDLINGS  FOR  THE  FLOWER  BORDER. 

—  Supplied  direct  from  the  seed  beds,  ready  for 
pricking  out,  Aquilegia,  Long  Spurred,  mixed,  1/6,  8/6  ;  pink 
and  rose,  2/-,  12/6  :  salmon  and  red,  1/9,  10/6  ;  purple  and 
purple-red,  )/9,  10/6;  blue  and  lavender,  1/9,  10/6,  Canter- 
bury Bells,  in  all  colours  and  all  forms,  mixed,  8d.,  4/6  ;  all 
white,  all  pink,  each  Sd,,  4/6.  Canterbury  Belb,  Calycanthena, 
mixed,  9d..  5/-;  w-hite,  pink,  each  9d,,  5/-.  Coreopsis, 
1/-,  6/6.  Gaillardia,  1/-,  6/6,  Foxglove,  mixed,  6d,,  3/6. 
Forget-me-not,  dissitiflora  1/3,  8/- ;  Victoria  blue,  1/-,  6/6  ; 
royal  blue  1/-,  6/6;  Pansy,  Scotrli  Prize,  mixed,  1/3,  8/-. 
Excelsior  Iceland  Poppies,  mixed,  8d,  4/6,  Brompton  Stock, 
mixed,  9d.,  5/6.  Sw-eet  William,  mixed,  5d..  2/6  ;  giant  mixed, 
8d.,4/6;  .auricul.a-eyed,  6d.,  3/6.  Wallflower,  mixed,  cream, 
white,  primrose  .vellow-,  orange,  crimson,  ruby,  purjilc, 
chamois-rose,  each  ^A.,  4/6.  All  prices  per  dozen  and  per  100. 
Carriage  paid  on  orders  of  7/6  value.  Advanced  transplanted 
:=  I  advanced  prices.  See  Catalogue,  post  free  on  application. — 
Storrie  &  Storrie  Glencarse,  Perthshire. 


J.  BENTLEY,  Ltd. 
Bakrow-on-Hombeb 
HULL 


Weed  Destroyers 
Lawn  Sand 
Insecticides 
Fertilizers 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 
234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S£. 


BARNARDS.  Ltd. 
NORWICH 


XL  ALL 

Fertilizers  and 

Agricultural 

Manures 

Qarden  Espaliers 
&  Trainers.  Par- 
ticulars of  our 
Stock  on  appli- 
cation 


The  New  DESTRUCTOR  CO. 

Ltd.  Rubbish 

41,  Walter  House,  Bedford  St.  Deatructora 
Strand,  LO.VDON,  W.  uestructors 


Heating  Apparatus 


C.  p.  KINNELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.       Boiler 
Greenhouse  Heatinq  List  No.  42 

Sodthwark  St.,  London,  S.E.I    Post  Free. 


NOTICE 


THE  RETAIL    BULB    &    PLANT    TRADE 


OF 


Messrs.  ROOZEN   BROS. 

of  OVERVEEN,   HOLLAND, 


has  been  amalgamated  with  the  firm  of 

WALTER    BLOM    &   SON,  frhs 

OVERVEEN,  HOLLAND. 


Write  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  Catalogue  to-day,  and  trj-  our 

excellent     BULBS     on     this    year's    advantageous    conditions    for 

Discount  and  FREE  DELIVERY. 


r* 


/ 


TFTE  GARDEN 


-M^ 


^^^?5g5^^ 


BRITAIX'S   GREAT    CABBAGE. 

i  WEBBS'   EMPEROR   CABBAGE   (for 

.liilv  ;uid  August  sowing). — AcknowlcdKCd  to  bo  tl;e  earliest, 
1 1  St  aud  most  popular  variety  in  cultivation.  Kpmarkably 
iTiL'  from  any  tendency  to  bolt.  6d.  and  1/-  per  packet; 
'1     pi-r  ounce.    Post  tree. 

■  riic  Emperor  Cabbages  I  grew  from  your  Seed  this  Spring 
"crc  something  wortli  looking  at.  I  bad  cabbage  when  no 
.Mio  in  the  county  had  any  near  fit  for  cutting." — Mr.  JOHN 
SADDI.Kit,   "  The  Gardens,"  Prumcar. 

"Another  excellent  cabbage  is  'Emperor':  the  heads 
rf  this  variety  quickly  turn  in  and  are  of  excellent  quality." 

Mr.  F.  JoKD.^N.  gardener  to  Lt.-Col.  Spender  Clay,  M.P., 
I  ist  of  Seeds  for  Summer  and  Autumn  Sowing  pest  free  on 
request. 

WEBB  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  The  King's  Seedsmen,  Stourbridge. 


IWATERERS'  RHODODENDRONS,  Azaleas 

I  Rare  Shrubs.  Japanese  Cherries,  Maples,  and  Chinese  subjects. 
! — JOHS  WiTERER,  SONS  &  CRISP,  LTD.,  The  Nurseries, 
iBagshot,  Surrey. 


WATERERS'  ROMAN  HYACINTHS 

jxarcissus,  Freesias,  Tulips,  etc.,  for  early  forcing  ;  Bulbs  for 
jhowl  culture  and  heddins. 

i  WATERERS'  ALPINE  AND  HERBACEOUS 

PL.INTS,  in  the  new  and  leading  varieties  of  Delphiniums, 
Phloxes,  Irises. 

WATERERS'     FRUIT     TREES.  —  Magni- 

ficent    Stock    of     250,000    trees.       Prospect ive     purchasers 
are  invited  to  select  personally  at  Twyford  Nurseries. 


WATERERS'      ROSES,      in     all     forms.— 

John  Waterer,  Sons,  &  Crisp,  Ltd.,  Twyford,  Berks. 


GREENHOUSE  PAINTING  AND  GLAZING. 

— •'  VITIIOLITE  "  superior  to  White  Lead  Paint,  23/-  per 
gall.  Cans  extra.  "  Plastine,"  supersedes  Putty,  44/-  per 
cwt. — Full  particulars  from  W.^lter  C.\rson  &  Sons,  Grove 
Works,  Battersea.     Agents  throughout  the  Country. 

FOR      SALE,       Greenhouse      with       span 

ROOF  :  size  38ft.  Oin.  by  9ft.  Oin.  by  9ft.  6in.  to  eaves, 
witli  wrought  iron  hot  water  pipes  and  shelving  complete  ; 
in  good  condition.  Can  be  seen  at  any  time. — Apply  Manager, 
Grand  Hotel,  Birmingham. 

ROCK  —  HERBACEOUS  —  PRIMROSES, 

double  and  sinsile.  etc  :  ml  vice  given  on  remodelling  uf 
gard'^us,  and  lists. — HOPKINS.  :Mere,  Shepperton. 


CARNATION    CULTURAL    GUIDE.— Com- 

plete  instructions  for  greenliouse  aud  outdoor  culture,  7d. 
p jst  free. — C.  H.  Taudevi.v,  Willaston,  Birkenhead. 

WAKELEY'S  PATENTED  HOP  MANURE. 

— Thi'    only    reliable    and    cuiuplete    substitute    for    Stab]*^ 
111  mure.     See  advt.  on  p.  viii. 


BURBAGE  ROSES  ON  PEDIGREE  STOCKS. 

— 1,000  varieties  to  select  from.  Li.st  of  "The  Hundred 
Pest  Roses,"  post  free. — THE  Burbage  NrasERIES,  Nr. 
Hiii.hley,  Leicestershire.  Established  1773.  (Manager, 
I.    i^EAKY,  r.R.H.S.) 


LOVELY        ANTIRRHINUMS.   —     Strong 

[il:iiits  in  all  shades  and  latest  named  varieties  of  this  popular 
I'M'ling  flower  ready  now  ;  intermediate  only  9/-  100.  Aster 
>iiritsi3  :  plants  of  this  decorative  variety  in  mauves,  pinks, 
\v|iites  and  violet,  mixed,  II-  100.  All  carriage  paid. — Lists 
ir  .■  from  ERNEST  Hills,  Rhydd  Nurseries,  Hanley  Castle, 
\\  nrcestcr. 


WANTED,    Volumes    of   -The    Garden" 

1mi  r.ilT,  1918,  1919,  bound  or  unbound,  but  must  be  clean, 
If.,,  as  new  ;  earlier  Volumes  also  might  interest. — Offers 
t.i  V.  G.  WOOD,  161,  Walworth  Road,  S.E.  17. 

CYCLAMEN    PERSICUM,  white,  pink,  red. 

^riMiig  stuff  out  of  3iii.  iHits.  2/(i  per  fioz.,  carriage  paid, 
I    U  ,<). — W.  Pope,  Welford,  Newbury,  Berks. 

SPLENDID     YELLOW     FIBROUS     LOAM. 

Pure  Leaf  Mould,  Oiarse  Sind,  each  5/-  per  sack.  Prepared 
i-'ninpost,  6/6  ;  Cocoanut  Fibre,  5/6  per  sack.  Kainit,  14  lbs. 
3/D. — W.  Herbert  &  Co.,  Hop  Excliange,  London,  S.E. 


BARR'S  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  for  SUMMER 

SOWINT;.— TU-'et,  t'al)ba<.;e.  Carrot,  Caulitlower,  Cucumbers, 
Endive,  Kale,  Lettuce.  (»i'io  'S,  i^nrsley  ]la.lis;hes,  Sj  i  uich 
Turnips,  etc.  Best  selecle  i  siraijs.  special  l.isc  po^ft 
free. 

BARR'S  FLOWER  SEEDS  FOR  SUMMER 

AND  EARLY  AUTUMN  SOWING.— Best  Selected  Strai.is, 
Special  List  on  application. —  Barr  l^:  Sons,  King  St. 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.2. 


McDOUGALL'S      WEED      KILLER,     non- 

IHiisonous.  .safe,  ertcctive.  In  tins.  Pints.  1,9;  quarts.  3/- ; 
!-gall.,  4, 9  :  1  gall.,  7/- ;  5  galls.,  27,6.  From  Seeds- 
men, Nurserymen,  Ironmongers.  —  Sole  Manufacturers. 
Mr-DouQALL  Bros,,  Ltd.,  Port  Street,  Manchester.  Estab- 
lished 1845. 

"  KATAKILLA "     destroys     insect    pests» 

caterpillars,  green  fly,  etc. ;  non-poisonous  ;  a  perfect  garden 
insecticide  ;  cartons  to  make  ten  galls.,  2/- ;  cartons  to  mal^e 
50  galls.,  6/- ;  from  nurserymen,  seedsmen,  and  ironmongers. 
— Sole  Manufacturers,  McDoooall  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Port 
Street   Manchester.    Estd.  1845. 

SEWAGE      DISPOSAL      FOR      COUNTRY 

HOUSES. — No  emptying  of  cesspools;  a  perfect  fertilizer; 
no  solids  ;  no  open  filters  ;  perfectly  automatic  ;  everything 
underground.  State  particulars. — William  Beattie,  8, 
Lower  Grosvenor  Place,  Westminster. 


RABBIT-KEEPING.— A    practical    booklet 

on  the  best  and  most  profitable  methods  of  Rabbit-Keeping 
for  '\\\  Garden  Owners  in  Town  or  Country.  By  C.  J.  Davies. 
2nd  impression.  9d.  net,  by  post  lid. — Published  at  the 
Offices  of  '■  Country  Lift^',"  Ltd.,  20.  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2 

20,000  ARMY  RUBBER  GROUND  SHEETS, 

6  ft.  X3ft.,  suitable  covering  outhouses,  etc.,  20/-  dozen, 
carriage  paid.— CURRIE'S,  29,  Dowing   Street,  Manchester 

KING'S   ACRE    FRUIT  TREES   famous  for 

productiveness  and  quality,  are  amongst  the  best  obtain- 
able. >  lease  have  y^ur  name  registered  for  Aew  Illustrated 
Catalogue,  which  will  be  published  in  August.  Write  now 
for  fear  you  may  forget. — King's  Acre  JSurseries,  Ltd., 
Hereford. 


KING'S  ACRE  ROSES.— New  alphabetically 

arranged  Hose  Catalogue,  with  special  value  in  collections 
tree  on  request. ^King's  Atre  Nurseries,  Ltd.,  Hereford 


IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING  for  gardens, 

tree  guards,  gates,  arches,  espaliers,  rose  stakes,  and  orna- 
mental garden  iron  and  wke  work  of  every  description.  Send 
for  illustrated  catalogue.  Also  kennel  railing  and  poultry 
fencing.  Ask  for  separate  lists. — BOULTON  &  Paul,  Ltd., 
Manufacturers,  Norwich. 


ROCK      GARDEN      PLANTS. 


-  Where 


and  in  What  Soils  to  Plant  Them.  k  useful  guide  to 
garden  lovers,  witii  catalogue,  48  pages,  post  free. — 
G.  E.  Phipps,   Alpine  Nursery,  Barnham,  Bognor. 


RIVERS'   FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  VINES, 

Figs.  Oranges  and  Orchard  House  trees  are  of  tirst-eln.ss 
quality,  and  a  large  and  select  stock  is  always  on  view. 
Inspection  invited.  Price  list  post  free  on  application. — 
Thos.  Kivers  ife  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbridgewortli,  Herts 


WM.   DUNCAN   TUCKER   &   SONS,   LTD., 

Lawrence  Road,  South  Tottenham,  N.  15. — Conservatories, 
Winter  Gardens,  Vineries,  Peacli  Houses,  Portable  Build- 
ings,  etc. 


BARGAINS    IN    DAFFODILS.— Again   this 

year  we  have  some  exceptional  Bargain  Lots  to  offer  from 
our  healthy  stock  ;  both  varieties  in  commerce,  and  new 
seedlings  of  our  own.  These  must  all  be  cleared,  as  we  require 
the  room,  consequently  we  have  listed  all  tliese  Lots  at  low 
ligures.  Delivery  in  July  and  August.  Our  entire  collection 
is  in  perfect  health.  Write  for  our  DafTodil  Bargain  Lists. — 
Herbert  Chapman,  Ltd.,  Rotlierside  Gardens,  Kve,  Sussex. 


LAXTONS   STRAWBERRIES. -Pot  Plants 

and  Kunners  of  all  the  best  new  varieties,  and  the  old 
favourites  can  now  be  booked  for  early  delivery.  Catalogues 
gratis  on  application. — Laxton  Brothers,  B-^dford. 


OF    5.000    PLANTS    NOT     ONE    BOLTED! 
{Sec  Testimonial    below   irom    Mr.    Parkins). 

SUTTON'S   SPRING   CABBAGE. 

The  best  varieties  to  sow  during  the  early  part  of  August. 

SUTTON'S  HARBINGER  CABBAGE. 

The  earliest  cabbage  for  Spring  cutting;  per  i>acket  1/- 
and  1/6.— "I  have  never  grown  such  lovely  cabliu-  cs-  as  I 
have  this  Spring  from  your  Harbinger  seed.  of  5.000 
plants  not  one  bolted.  I  can  stroiii'ly  recomm  i  d 
Harbinger  as  the-fincst  cabbage  in  cultivatibn  for  .\utumn 
sowing." — Mr.  J.  Parkins.  North  Hill. 

SUTTON'S  FLOWER  OF  SPRING  CABBAGE 

has  won  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  reliable  cabbage 
for  the  general  Spring  crop;  per  packet  1/-  ard  1/6;  per 
ounce  1/0. — "I  have  had  a  wonderful  crop  of  early  cabbage 
from  Sutton's  Mower  of  Spring  and  Sutton'S  Harbinger, 
and  out  of  25,000  plants  not  a  dozen  bolted." — Mr.  James 
Gibson,  Wclbcck  Gardens. 

"  I  have  grow.n  your  Flower  of  Spring  .Cabbage  for 
twenty  years,  and  have  not  found  one  to  equal  it."— rMr. 
K.  H.  Lane,  Bodmin. 

SUTTON  &  SONS,  THE  KING'S  SEEDSMEN,  READING. 
NOW    IS   THE   TIME   TO    ORDER 

KELWAY'S        CELEBRATED         HARDY 

PLANTS  AND  HYDRID  GLADIOLI.  P.flONIES,  DEL- 
PHINIUMS, PYRETHRUMS.  PHLOXES,  IRISES, 
LUPINS,  etc.,  many  of  which  can  now  be  planted,  others 
will  be  sent  at  the  proper  time  for  planting.  As  our  stocks 
have  been  considerably  depleted  by  the  unprecedented 
rush  of  last  season,  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  orders,  so  that 
our  many  customers  may  not  be  disappointed. — Write  now 
for  price  lists  to  the  Retail  Plant  Dept.,  Kelway  &  SON. 
The  Royal  Horticulturists,  Langjiort,  Somerset.  '■ 


DOBBIE    &    CO.,     ROYAL    SEEDSMEN. 

Edinburgh,  will  send  a  copy  of  their  1920  Catalogue  and 
Guide  to  Gardening  free,  if  this  Paper  is  mentioned. 


SOW  NOW BATH'S  EMPRESS  PANSIES, 

as  grown  for  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Frogmore  :  the 
richest  and  largest  flowering  strain  of  Pansies  extant. 
Per  packet,  2/6  and  1/6,  post  free,  for  cash  with  order. — 
R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.  (Dept.  E.),  The  Floral  Farms.  Wisbech. 

IRIS  STYLOSA,  6/.  doz  ;     LILIUM   C^^NDI- 

ilum,  6,'-  doz.;  ^lontbretia,  6/-  100:  Muscari,  Feav^nlv 
Blue.  6-10(1;  Scil'a.  6'-  100  ;  Daffodils  and  Narcissi'  for 
paturaiising,  goo.l  varieties,  3/-  100;  22  6  1,000. — THOMAS, 
Trewiuce.  Ports-catho,  Cornwall.  >\ 

WIRE     STRAINING.— All    gardeners    ,\yill 

timl  turnbuckles  useful  in  the  garden  or  greeidiouse,  in  fact 
a:iywhere  where  wires  need  strainintr.  Remainder  of 
(Government  stock  for  disposal  at  extremely  low  prices. 
Sizes,  3.  4i,  and  Tin.  Write  for  particulars, — BouLTON 
and  Paul.  Ltd.,  Norwich. 

PERPETUAL  CARNATIONS  ILLUSTRATED 

— A  thorouglily  practical  and  well-illustrateil  book  on  these 
beautiful  and  popular  flowers,  written  by  Laurence  J.  Cook, 
is  now  ready.  Price  2/6  net,  postaere  4d.  extra.  It 'is 
published  at  the  offices  of  "Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C-  2. 


DON'T  BUY  BULBS   until  you  have  seen 

Ryders  new  Bulb  Catalogue.  We  are  posting  them  on 
August  1st,  and  if  >ou  do  not  receive  your  copy  within  a 
week  of  this  date  send  a  postcard  to  us,  and  we  will  forward 
you  one.  The  List  contains  the  most  dependable,  l^est  and 
choicest  Bulbs  in  tlie  trade  at  lowest  prices.  Write  ini- 
mediatelv  after  the  first  week  in  August. — Kyders»  St. 
Albans  (Ryder  &  Son,  1920  Ltd.).  Ryders  are  famed  the 
world  over  for  gualHu  ^^t  lowest  prices.  ' 


JAMES   GRAY,  LTD.,  Builder   of    Conser- 

vatories,  Greenhouses,  etc.,  and  Heating  Engineers,  Dauvers 
Street,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W.  3.  Wire  :  Gray,  Kensington  90 
Telephone  :  Kensington,  90. 

BIRDS'    BATHS,  GARDEN    VASES,    SUN 

DIALS,  NESTING  BOXES.  Catalogue  (No.  4)  free.  — 
MooRTON,  5,  Thornton  Avenue,  Chiswick. 

COLOURED    FREESIAS Mv   list   will   be 

ready  sliortly,  and  will  be  posted  to  all  applicants. — 
G.  H.  DAI.UYMrLE,  The  Nurseries,  Bartley,  Southampton. 
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THE  LOWDHA  M  STRA  IN  OF 
GIANT  LEEDSII  DAFFO- 
DILS. Some  years  ago  we  made 
a  very  happy  cross  between  Vars. 
Mme.  de  Graaff  and  Minnie 
Hume,  which  gave  a  large  pro- 
portion of  really  beautiful  varieties . 
Many  were  selected  for  trial,  and 
a  few  proved  really  good,  reliable 
plants.  Of  these  we  now  have  fine 
stocks,  and  are  able  to  offer  at  very 
reasonable  rates.  All  are  VERY 
STRONG  GROWERS,  and  very 
floriferous;  they  have  undoubtedly 
been  surpassed  by  later  raised 
seedlings,  but  there  is  nothing  on 
the  market  at  an  equally  low  price 
to  equal  them. 

CAPELLA. — A  very  pretty  and 
neatly  formed  flower,  cup  (or 
trumpet)  long  and  prettily  frilled, 
very  pale  yelloiv  fading  to  white. 
Perianth,  well  formed,  pure  white. 
r/6  per  do:.,  Sd.  each. 

HON.  MRS.  FRANCKLIN.— 
A  flower  of  faultless  form,  seg- 
ments pure  white,  flat  and  imbri- 
cated, cup  long  and  regular, 
slightly  re  flexed  at  brim,  plant  tall 
and  vigorous  ;  rather  late;  A.  M. 
Truro  1909.  2/-  each,  21/-  doz. 
LOUISE  L.LINLON.—A  flower 
of  fine  form  and  great  lasting 
quality.  Segments  pure  white, 
well  rounded  and  overlapping ,  cup 
long,  deep  yellow,  prettily  crinkled 
at  the  brim.  Plant  very  vigorous 
and  free.     Mid-season,     l/deach, 

LOWDHAM  BEAUTY.— Seg- 
ments pure  white,  broad  and 
imbricated.  The  cup  is  wide  and 
deep,  elegantly  crinkled  at  the 
edge,  palest  yellow  on  opening, 
passing  to  white  with  age.  It  has 
a  long  stalk  and  very  long  and 
vigorous  foliage.  A.M.  Mid. 
Daff.  So.,  1909/  rather  early. 
2/6  each,  &  for  12/6. 

VEGA. — A  very  refined  and 
beautiful  flower.  Segments  white 
pointed  and  rather  incurved,  cup 
large  and  well  proportioned,  lemon 
yellow  passing  to  white,  very  long 
stalk,  plant  vigorous  and  ex- 
tremely free.  Two  year  old  beds 
of  it  in  our  nurseries  are  often  a 
perfect  mass  of  bloom.  Early. 
10/6  doz.,  1/-  each. 

NORAH  PEARSON.— A  very 
firm,  well  set  up  flower  of  great 
lasting  quality.  Cup  deep  canary 
yellow,  and  does  not  go  white  with 
age.  A  very  vigorous  and  free 
flowering  variety  and  quite  dis- 
tinct. A.M.  Mid.  Daff  So., 
1913.  Later  than  the  varieties 
described  above.  10/6  doz.,!/-  each. 

J .  R.  Pearson  &■  Sons,  Ltd., 
Estab.  1782.        Lowdham,  Notts. 


'■    ^   ^,  HEREFORD       ^^^ 

FAMOUS     FOR    45     Y E.  t,R^ 


■■VpiT  MANURE  th«t  suit!  all  CROPS  md  SOILS.  A  cn» 
tomlir  uied  se  lb«  ind  WON  <1  PRIZES  cut  of  41  CXIHIBm 
Trill  P>ckat>.t/4^  Baga.l4lb  .  3^6.  !S  »>  .Sl-tMl^.  tt/f 

•ue»t„  2V-       All  Ordtn  Cunagt  P*U. 


ALL    TOMATO    GROWERS 

SHOULD     USE 

PRENTICE'S 

RENOWNED 

'TOMORITE' 

(The  Wonderful  Fertilizer  for  Tomatoes). 

It  gives  marvellous  results  and  is 
used  by  all   the   Leading^  Growers. 

Sold    by    all  Seedsnien,'.\  Florists, 
Nurserymen,    etc. 


RECENT  TESTIMONIAL  (Unsolicited), 

Miss  H.  C.  PHILBRICK,  F.R.H.S..  The 
Cedars,  Halste.^d,  Essex,  writes  ; — 

"  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  my  gardener, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Everitt,  has  this  morning  expressed  to 
me  his  great  appreciation  of  your  wonderful  new 
Fertilizer,  "Tomorite."  He  has  a  taouse  of 
Tomatoes,  and  has  used  it  both  in  the  house  and  also 
out  of  doors  and  tried  other  manures  as  well,  but 
the  palm  must  come  to  the  new  marvel  for  the 
produ;tion  of  Fruit,  Colour  and  Foliage." 


Sole  Manufacturers — 

PRENTICE  BROTHERS,  uo 

Chemical   Works, 

STOWMARKET. 

BRADFORD   &   DISTRICT 
CHRYSANTHEMUM   SOCIETY 

The    30th  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  will  ba   heldlin   the 
QUEENS  HALL  on  FRIDAY,  NOV.  12th,  1920. 

£;>0  for  Cut  Blooms  on  Boards,  .and  other  valuable  prizes  for 

opeu  competition.     Schedules  post  free  from 
H.  SPENCER,  Hod.  Secy.,  HOKTON  PARK,  BRADFORD 


Notes  From  Maidstone. 

STRAWBERRY 
PLANTING. 

The  season  for  making  new 
Strawberry  beds  will  soon  be 
here,  and  the  recent  generous 
rains  have  given  us  a  fine 
growth  of  runners,  which  we 
hope  will  be  ready  for  delivery 
early  in  August.  We  shall  be 
pleased  to  send  our  catalogue 
to  those  interested,  and  call 
attention  to  the  old  variety 
Black  Prince,  so  valuable  for 
jam  making,  and  the  Autumnal 
variety  St.  Fiacre,  the  best  of 
its  class.  "Doubtless,  God 
could  have  made  a  better  berry  ; 
but,  doubtless.  He  never  did." 

George  Bunyard  S-  Co.,  Ltd., 

The  Royal  Nurseries, 

Maidstone. 


THEY  ARE  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

ALL     HAND     MADE. 

ARTISTIC  FERN  PANS 
AND     BULB      BOWLS. 

State  Quantities  and  sizes  required,  and  have 

"Carriage  Paid"  Quotation,  or  write  for  Price 

List— FREE 

RICHARD  SANKEY  A  SON,  LTD. 
Royal  Potteries,  Bulwell,  Nottingham 


UNIQUE  COLLECTION  OF  JUNE  FLOWERING  IRIS 

We!  strongly  recoininend  planting  during  JULY. 


]SCOLLECTION  No.^l . 

Embracing    the    choicost    varieties    yet    introduced  ;ll.e.\tra    strong    flowering    plants. 

Snss  DOROTHY  ROWE— Bright  lavender  blue. 
MONSIGNOR— Violet  and  purple. 
MISS  EARDLEY — Old  gold  and  madder  crimson. 
PROSPER  LAUGIER— Bright  copper  and  crimson. 
RICHARD  II. — White  and  deep  violet,  one  of  the  flnest  ye 
introduced. 
Brilliant  crimson  and  purple: 

One  strong  plant  of  each  variety,  paclcing  free,   and  carriage  paid,   21/-. 


ALCAZAR — Gigantic  flowers,  mauve  and  purple. 
CATERINA— Bright  lavender  blue. 
CHERUBIN— Wlute,  fluslied  pink. 
CLARA    CURTIS — Heliotrope  and  rosy  purple. 
HON.    MRS.    THOS.    KINGSCOTE— Silvery  rose. 
IRIS  KING — Old  gold  and  crimson. 

STANDARD  BEARER 


.Finest 


COLLECTIONINo.  2. 

standard    varieties,    e.xtra    strong    flowering   plants. 


AMjVS — Liglit  blue  and  deep  purple. 
CAPRICE — Bright  purple  and  crimson. 
GAGUS — Pale  yellow  and  madder  crimson. 
JACQUINIANA — Crimson  and  copper. 
LORELY — Canary  yellow,  splashed  purple. 
NIBELUNGEN — Violet  purple  and  bronze. 


MME.  BL.\NCHE  PION— Bronze  yellow  and  lavender. 
MRS.  H.  DARWIN— Snow  white. 
PORCENNA — Delicate  shade  copper  rose. 
RHEIN  NIXE — Pure  white  and  purple. 
SWEETHEART— Soft  lavender  and  silver. 
THORA — Silver  wtiite  and  purple. 


EARLY 


One  strong  plant  of  each   variety,  pacl-ing  free,  and  carriage  paid,  15/-. 

COLLECTION  No.  3. 

12  IN  12  FINEST  NAMED  VARIETIES,  strong  flowering  pl.ints,  packing  free,  and  carriage  paid,  10/-. 

COLLECTION2NO.  4. 

extra  strong  flowering  plants ;   12  in   12   fines 


AND    INTERMEDIATE   IRIS,  flowering   April   and    May 

named  varieties,  packing  free,  and  carriage  paid,  10,-. 


Z...  . 


PERRY'S    HARDY    PLANT    FARMS 

ENFIELD,    MIDDLESEX. 


.^^^^ 
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THE  Phloxes  in  the  border  at  the  back  of 
the  rock  gardea  at  Kew  are  now  at 
their  best.  Those  in  flower  include 
Mrs.  Jenkins  (white),  Tapis  blanc  (white), 
Eugene  Danzanvilliers  (soft  lilac^bluo), 
Le  JIahdi  (violet  blue  suffused  bronze),  Miss 
VVillraott,  Iris,  Elizabeth  Campbell,  W.  Watson 
and  Anthony  Buchuer.  In  the  rock  garden 
Gentiana  septemiida  latifolia,  G.  fre>'niana,  G. 
lagodechiana,  G.  decumbens  alba  and  G.  linearis 
are  now  flowering.  In  the  bog  garden  Mimulus 
Bee's  Scarlet  may  be  seen,  and  in  the  conservatory 
Lilium  sulphureum  has  just  opened  its  first  few 
flowers.  Rose  Dorothy  Perkins,  hanging  over 
the  wall  by  the  small  lake,  attracts  attention  at 
once.  In  the  beds  down  the  broad  walk  Dianthus 
AUwoodii,  including  Susan,  is  very  effective. 
Other  notable  bedding  plants  at  Kew  are  Vebena 
venosa  (purple  violet),  Campanula  carpatica  vars. 
(light  blue  and  white  forms),  Erigeron  Quakeress  and 
tuberous-rooted  Begonias.  The  Water  Lilies 
(Nymphaja)  on  the  lake  are  also  very  good.  -  ■ 

Abutilon  vitifolium.  —  My  experience  |  of 
this  shrub  has  given  me  a  great 
affection  for  it  and  I  read  the  ap- " 
preciation  of  it  in  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell's  article  with  much  pleasiure 
(page  343).  It  is  one  of  those 
treasures  that  are  rarely  seen,  I  sup- 
pose because  though  by  no  means  ? 
difficult  to  grow  they  do  need  a  little 
consideration  and  must  in  any  but 
very  favoiu"ed  districts  have  some 
slight  protection.  Here  in  Hampshire 
I  had  one  that  in  five  years  grew 
from  a  pot  plant  to  a  tree  lo  feet 
high  against  the  south-west  corner 
of  a  house,  and  when  I  left  Hambledon 
and  moved  here  I  could  have  wept 
at  having  to  leave  it  behind.  The 
soil  was  loam  on  chalk  and  the  roots 
were  richly  mulched  every  summer 
with  farmyard  manure.  I  should  be 
glad  to  send  seeds  of  this  plant  to 
anyone  who  cares  to  send  me  an 
addressed  envelope,  later  on. — Ethel 
Case,  Soberlon  Towers,  Hauls. 

Calceolaria  chelidonioides. — This  is 
not  a  showy  species,  but  it  has  a 
peculiarly  attractive  form  of  growth ; 
handsome  foliage  and  an  easy  dis- 
position. It  grows  remarkably  fast, 
and  from  midsummer  until  late  autumn 
the  plant  is  covered  with 
mustard  yellow  flowers.  These  appear 
in  unbroken  succession  until  the 
plant  is  cut  down  by  frost.  This 
Calceolaria  is  strictly  an  annual,  but 
it    seeds     so     freely      in     our     milder 


counties  that,  once  established,  one  may 
ahyays  be  sure  of  any  quantity  of  young  plants 
in  spring. 

Pentstemon  Chester  Scarlet.— This  is  one  of 
the  finest  of  our  modern  bedding  Pentstemons. 
The  flowers  are  a  lovely  rosy  scarlet,  the  inside 
of  the  tube  being  white  with  faint  streaks  of 
scarlet.  The  white  of  the  inside  of  the  tube 
renders  the  outside  of  it  a  pinkish  shade,  the 
tout  ensemble  making  the  variety  suitable  for 
introducing  between  Day  Dream  and  Southgate 
Gem  or  Lord  Charles  Hope  (both  fine  crimsons) 
in  a  colour  scheme.  Chester  Scarlet  is  of  vigorous 
habit,  a  free  flowerer,  with  blooms  averaging 
quite  an  inch  across  the  inside  of  the  tube  at  its 
mouth. 

Delphinium  Mrs.  Shirley.— The  illustration  on 
the  front  cover  of  this  issue  depicts  Delphinium 
Mrs.  Shirley.  This  beautiful  variety,  which  is 
being  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon, 
received  an  award  of  merit  in  191 6.  The  flowers, 
which  are  borne  on  well-formed  spikes,  are  of  a 
pleasing  lilac   mauve   with   a  white   and  sulphur 


eye.  This  plant  is  a  vigorous  grower,  bearing 
numerous  side  spikes  and  attains  a  height  of 
5  feet  6  inches. 

Rose  Climbing  Jules  Margottin.— This  old 
Rose  is  perfectly  hardy,  flowers  early  and  continues 
to  bloom  over  a  considerable  period.  The  flowers, 
which  are  delightfully  fragrant,  are  of  bright 
rose  and  are  freely  produced  in  clusters.  Being 
borne  in  clusters,  and  not  opening  simultaneously 
the  blooms  cannot  be  cut  with  long  stems  without 
sacrificing  undeveloped  buds ;  but  for  garden 
decoration,  or  for  supplying  short-stemmed  cut 
flowers  somewhat  ahead  of  the  annual  Rose 
riot.  Climbing  Jules  Margottin  can  still  be 
recommended. 

The  Flowering  of  Rock  Roses. — In  your  issue 
of  July  10,  page  351,  "  H.  M."  states  that  all 
species  of  Cistus  cast  their  flowers  in  the'afternoon. 
Though  the  Rock  Roses  are  undoubtedlyjflowers 
of  the  morning,  there  are  one  or  two  notable 
exceptions.  The  most  important  is  undoubtedly 
C.  Loreti,  a  hybrid  between  C.  ladaniferus  and 
C.  monseliensis.  Forming  an  evergreen  bush 
30  inches  to  4  feet  in  height,  C.  Loreti 
has  white,  conspicuously  blotched  crim- 
son blossoms  2  inches  to  2j  inches  across. 
—A.  O. 

Trial  of  Second  Early  Peas  at 
Wisley,  1920.— The  following  awards 
to  Second  Early  Peas  have  been  made 
by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  after  trial  at  Wisley. 
.All  the  varieties  mentioned  below  were 
sown  on  March  3,  1920.  Award  of 
merit.— Skipper,  Aviator  and  S.  T. 
Wright,  sent  by  Messrs.  Laxton  ;  Admiral 
Beatty,  sent  by  Messrs.  Laxton  and 
Messrs.  Nutting  ;  Duke  of  Albany,  sent 
by  Messrs.  Sutton.  Highly  Commended. 
— Paragon,  sent  by  Mr.  Dawldns ; 
Reading  Market,  sent  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  ;  King  Edward,  sent  by  Messrs, 
Simpson  and  Messrs.  Sutton ;  Thomas 
Laxton,  sent  by  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Messrs.  Nutting ;  Royal  Standard,  sent 
liy  Lancashire  County  Council  Farm ; 
Edwin  Beckett,  sent  by  Messrs. 
Nutting. 


A     FLOWERING     SPRAY     OF     CISTUS     LORETI. 
The  flowers  remain  ope::  till  the  evening. 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

July  27. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
(  Fortnightly  Meeting.  Lecture  at  3  p.m. 
by  Mr.  J.  G.  Blakey  on  "  Green  Fly : 
Its  Habits,  Customs  and  Natural 
Enemies."     Lantern  slides. 

July  28. — Riclimond  Horticultural 
Society's  Annual  Flower  Show.  Chester- 
field Horticultural  Society's  Annual 
Show. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Tlu 


Editor    is    not    responsible   for    the   opinioi.s 
expressed  by  correspondents. 


FOXES    AXD    GRAPES. 

"  XT  A.  B.,"  Kent,  quotes  Varro  ;  may  I  quote 
Song  of  Solomon  ?  "  Take  us  the  foxes, 
the  little  foxes,  that  spoil  the  vines :  for  our 
vines  have  tender  grapes." — ii,  15.  Also  Smith's 
■'Dictionary  of  the  Bible":  "The  Egyptian 
Vtilpes  Niloticus,  and  doubtless  the  common  fox 
of  our  own  country,  are  Palestine  species." — 
Charlotte  Campbell. 

pACF.  "  Somers,"  jEscp  and  Varro  made  no 
mistake  in  saying  that  foxes  ate  Grapes. 
They  are  by  no  means  the  cnly  authorities  for 
*he  fact.  Theocritus,  whose  descriptions  of 
Sicilian  country  matters  are  certainly  drawn  from 
the  life,  has  a  well  known  picture  in  his  first  idyll 
of  the  boy  forgetting  his  business  of  guarding 
the  Vineyard  and  the  fox  taking  advantage  of 
his  carelessness  to  hunt  for  the  ripest  fruit  and 
devour  it.  Nor  is  there  anything  so  very 
improbable  in  this.  I  have  myself  known  a  dog 
that  had  to  be  tied  up  because  he  would  ravage 
all  fruit  within  his  reach,  even  leaping  up  to  the 
Peaches  on  a  high  wall. — G.  H.  Engleheart. 

GLADIOLUS      PRIMULINUS     mBRIDS. 

'T'HE  sight  of  a  good  break  of  these  delightful 
hybrids  in  full  flower  is  a  revelation  to  old- 
fashioned  gardeners.  Their  elegant  and  sufficiently 
upright  spikes,  the  quaint  shape  and  varied  colours 
of  the  butterfly-like  flowers  are  so  unexpected 
and  so  charming  that  one  feels  at  once  that  they 
are  indispensable  to  the  gardener  who  loves  his 
flowers.  Whether  they  will  be  permanent  imder 
English  conditions  remains  to  be  proved.  I 
sincerely  hope  they  are  adaptable  to  our  climate 
and  soils,  but  in  any  case  they  are  well  worth 
a  trial,  coming  in  as  they  do  after  the  early 
Colvillei  strains  and  before  the  autumn-flowering 
Dutch  Gandavensis  and  other  races.  I  notice 
that  in  more  than  one  garden  of  my  acquaintance 
Gladiolus  in?iguis  is  in  unusual  beauty  this  year, 
while  I  hear  a  fell  disease  has  entirely  wrecked 
plantations  of  G.  Colvillei  alba  so  useful  to 
florists,  so  perhaps  this  year  may  be  particularly 
favourable  to  G.  primulinus.  Where  G.  insignis 
thrives,  what  could  be  more  effective  than  a 
bordering  of  it  with  the  tall  primulinus  hybrids 
behind  ?  Both  flower  at  the  same  time,  and 
will  contrast  very  well. — E.  H.  Woodall. 

THE    REGAL    IRIS    AXD    THE    ROYAL 

FLEUR-DE-LIS    OF    FRAXCE. 

T  MADE  some  disparaging  remarks  about  Irises 

recently    to    a    nephew    who    admires    them. 

He  sought   to  crush  me  by  telling  me   the  wild 

yellow  Water  Iris   was   the   Royal  fleur-de-lis  of 

France.     (Shelford    Giant   is    its    really    "  regal " 

modem    garden    representative.)     Whereimto    his 

Aimt  Anne  made  reply-  thus  :    "  Bless  your  dear 

j-oung  heart,  my  nephew,  you  are  some  fifty  years 

loo  late  with   your  information.     Had  you  then 

been  born,   you  might,  on  the  Essex  marshes  at 

Edmonton   (where  "  the  gentle  Elia "   and  Ifary 

Lamb    took    their    walks    aforetime),    have    seen 

your  Aunt   .Anne,   then  a  small  girl  with  yellow 

curls  and  white  frock  and  stockings,  gaily  flying 

over   the   wide   '  dykes  '    with   a   leaping  pole   to 

gather  the  fleur-de-lis,   whose  proud  history  was 

well    known    to    me,    while    my   hot    and    angry 


governess.  Mile.  Julie,  toiled  vairjy  after  me." 
Dad  gave  and  taught  me  to  use  the  leaping  pole, 
to  mother's  dismay.  She  said  severely  :  "  Joseph, 
you  are  teaching  Marianne  to  be  a  Tomboy." 
(When  mother  called  us  "  Joseph "  and 
"  Marianne,"  Dad  and  I  knew  we  were  in  dire 
disgrace.)  Dad  in  self-defence  :  "  Nan  needs  no 
teaching  ;  I  found  her  practising  with  a  clothes 
prop,  so  thought  she'd  better  have  a  safe  pole 
and  use  it  properly."  On  one  occasion  the  leaping 
pole  and  one  white  stocking  arrived  on  term  firma. 
but  the  other  went  knee-deep  into  the  oozy  black 
mud  cf  the  "  dyk  "  ;  and  wrathful  Jllle.  Julie 
had  to  walk  home  with  me  toward  the  frequented 
main  road,  where  tradition  tells  that  Dick 
^Vllittingtcn  and  the  "  bailiff's  daughter  of 
Islington  "  made  their  respective  ways  to  London, 
and  John  Gilpin  rode  in  the  reverse  direction. 
On  those  Lea  marshes  I  learned  first  to  know  and 
love  other  waterside  wild  plants  :  Forget-me-nots, 
Brook-lime,  Golden  King  Cups,  Comfrey  (both 
white  and  lilac  hued),  the  crimson  Loosestrife 
and  the  yellow  one  with  their  peace-making 
tradition,  and  the  Willow  Herb  (that  wicked  weed 
in  gardens).  Bulrushes,  and  sweet-scented  crinkled 
edge  ones,  and  the  one  with  silky  fringe,  bronze 
heads  (whose  name,  even  now,  I  do  not  know), 
and  triangular  stemmed  sedges.  On  the  Lea 
there,  I  learned  to  row  and  scull.  "  Surly  William  " 
at  Page's  Lock  was  not  "  surly "  to  me.  He 
made  a  little  pair  of  sculls  and  painted  my  initials 
on  the  blades  (mj'  hands  being  then  too  small  to 
grasp  "  grown-up "  oars  or  sculls),  and  a  little 
footstool,  as  my  feet  could  not  touch  the  stretcher 
in  the  boat.  When  the  newly-built  Alexandra 
Palace  on  Muswell  Hill  was  on  fire  some  years 
later,  its  great  flag,  half-burned,  was  blown  miles 
by  the  fierce  wind  and  fell  at  Page's  Lock,  where 
William  showed  it  to  me. — Anxe  Amateur. 

THE     BEE     ORCHIS. 

TT  is  good  news  to  learn  that  the  Bee  Orchis 
is  flowering  so  well  in  Herts  this  year  (page  333). 
I  could  name  some  places  where  it  was  abundant 
in  the  eighties  of  last  century  ;  also  the  Fly  Orchis, 
Green  Man  Orchis,  Spotted  Orchis,  Tway  Blade 
and  Habenaria  conopsea,  as  well  as  others  in 
smaller  numbers.  Now  I  might  wander  about  a 
whole  day  without  seeing  one.  This  is  due  to  the 
large  number  of  the  general  public  who  frequent 
the  said  places.  The  Fly  Orchis  was  exterminated 
owing  to  the  building  of  houses  and  the  formation 
of  a  garden.  The  writer  to  whom  I  allude  says 
the  Bee  Orchis  invariably  sets  its  seeds  well.  It 
is  open  for  crossing  by  insects,  but  if  these  delay 
their  visits  the  flowers  are  self-fertilising.  After  a 
day  or  two  the  pollen  masses  faU  out  and  dangle  in 
front  of  the  stigma,  hanging  by  their  gland  and 
in  open  or  breezy  situations  the  pollen  masses 
get  blown  against  the  sticky  stigmatic  disc,  where 
they  are  held  fast.  Such  flowers  soon  shrivel  up 
and  the  seed  pods  begin  to  swell  almost  directly. 
Many  of  the  British  Orchids  do  not  flower  every 
year  in  succession,  and  it  is  most  likely  that  those 
flowering  in  another  spot  the  following  year  were 
different  plants. — H. 

CISTUS     LAURIFOLIUS. 

TT'HE  Laurel-leaved  Rock  Rose,  the  hardiest 
of  the  genus  in  cultivation,  is  again  giving 
its  white  flowers  on  big  bushes,  the  first  opening 
on  June  26  this  year.  It  has  passed  unscathed 
through  a  rather  trying  season  for  shrubs,  when 
some  I  have  not  seen  injured  before  ha\e  been 
a  good  deal  disfigured  and  have  numerous  dead 
branches.  C.  laurifolius,  on  the  contrary,  even 
my  most  exposed  plant,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  a  bit  the  worse  for   the  weather  conditions 


and  retained  all  its  foliage  and  had  not  even  a 
branch  destroyed.  It  is  now  6  feet  or  7  feet  high 
here  and,  as  its  flowers  open  for  a  long  time  in 
succession,  is  interesting  and  attractive  for  a 
long  period.  It  is  easily  raised  from  seeds,  and 
my  plants  have  been  obtained  by  this  method 
and  have  been  left  in  the  position  in  which  they 
were  placed  as  seedlings  only  3  inches  or  4  inches 
high. — S.  Arnott,  Dumtrifs, 

WHITE     HAWTHORX    AXT) 

SUPERS'nTIOX. 

T/'IDE  The  Garden,  July  10,  page  344. 
Certainly  the  white  Hawthorn  is  left 
untouched  on  account  of  its  being  supposed 
to  be  unlucky  to  gather  it,  and  especially  to  bring 
it  into  the  house,  as  "  death  within  the  year  " 
of  one  of  the  household  would  be  the  consequence 
— so  I  was  told  the  first  time  I  plucked  it  in 
Essex ;  but  the  belief  is  common  elsewhere. 
Mrs.  Busy  Bee  got  into  dreadful  disgrace  for 
bringing  me  a  little  bit  of  Apple  blossom  this 
spring  (from  an  old  tree  long  past  bearing  and 
preserved  for  its  picturesqueness).  Our  ancient 
"  house  boy,"  meeting  her  with  it,  told  her  very 
solemnly  that  "  the  Lord  would  not  love  her  if 
she  picked  Apple  blossom." — Ax.ve  Amateur. 

TN  my  note  on  page  297,  I  did  not  mean  to  imply 
that  the  White  Hawthorn  was  immune  from 
depredation  by  rusticating  townsfolk  {see  page  344), 
but  only  in  the  "  later  stages,"  after  the  trees 
with  brighter  colours  came  into  bloom.  It  is 
no  uncommon  sight  to  see  a  bundle  of  flowering 
branches  of  Hawthorn  tied  to  bicycles  behind  the 
rider.  Before  the  thorns  came  into  bloom  I  have 
seen  the  hinder  seat  of  a  motor  car  filled  with 
branches  of  various  trees  in  the  beauty  of  their 
first  opening.  I  am  aware  that  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  gathered  May  in  honour  of  Flort,  whoge 
festival  commenced  on  May-day ;  but  I  never 
heard  of  the  denouncement  of  Hawthorn  by 
reformers  in  Reformation  days,  although  brought 
up  within  a  mile  or  so  of  churches  belonging  to 
three  denominations.  The  ban  of  the  reformers 
must,  therefore,  have  had  only  a  local  significance. 
In  the  north  of  England  it  would  rarely  be  possible 
to  gather  ilay  on  May-day.  This  year  it  could 
have  been  done  by  the  third  week  in  March.  In 
previous  years,  when  April  and  May  were  cold.  I 
have  known  the  latter  in  its  last  days  before 
Hawthorn  was  in  bloom.  The  grown  up  modern 
boys  with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact  and  those 
whom  I  have  only  seen,  do  not  appear  to  be 
much  affected  by  the  old-time  superstition,  what- 
ever their  elders  may  say  to  them  when  they  get 
home  with  their  bundles  of  Hawthorn. — Hortu- 
lasus. 

AN     OLD    WAY     OF    RAISING    FIRS. 

"M'OW  that  the  interest  in  forestry  has  become 
of  a  national  character,  and  the  methods  ot 
the  foresters  of  to-day  are  being  called  in  question 
and  new  systems  advocated,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  draw  attention  to  a  method  of  producing  and 
planting  Firs  which  was  attended  by  great  success, 
though  the  methods  themselves  have  been  forgotten 
long  ago.  It  was  first  given  to  the  public  in  one 
of  Bradley's  Monthly  Papers  and  reprinted  in  his 
"  Treatise  of  Husbandry  and  Gardening,"  Vol.11. ; 
but  the  WTiter  was  merely  making  statements 
from  hearsay,  and  it  was  not  tUl  r756  that  a 
Leith  bookseller  gave  a  correct  version  of  the 
method,  and  in  I76r  the  original  essay  in  its 
entirety  was  published  by  an  Edinburgh  firm 
under  the  title  of  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Manner  of 
Raising  Forest  Trees."  This  is  a  rather  scarce 
book,  and  though  I  had  known  it  for  very  many 
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years,  it  was  long  before  I  could  secure  a  copy, 
and  at  last  it  was  presented  to  me  by  a  friend. 
The  history  of  the  evolution  of  this  little  volume 
is  somewhat  tragic.  The  sixth  Earl  of  Haddington, 
who  has  been  called  the  father  of  Scottish  forestry, 
lost  his  eldest  son.  Lord  Binning,  who  died  of 
consumption  in  Naples  in  1733,  and  who  had 
given  his  father  some  help  in  his  planting 
operations.  Lord  Binning's  son,  who  succeeded 
his  grandfather  two  years  later  on  the  death  of 
the  latter,  was  still  at  college,  and  the  essay  in 
question  was  written  for  his  information.  It 
contains  personal  and  other  references  not  admitted 
into  the  other  edition,  as,  for  instance,  where  the 
Earl  and  Countess  disagreed  about  the  position 
of  a  centre  for  a  new  wood  they  were  about  to 
plant,  and  the  decision  of  which  they  referred  to 
a  guest.  Like  a  wise  man  who  knew  the  danger 
of  interfering  between  man  and  wife  he  decided 
on  a  centre  or  circle  different  from  either,  and  the 
Earl  quaintly  relates  how  they  went  home  and 
drew  a  plan  in  which  all  three  circles  were  intro- 
duced, and  which  remain  to  the  present  day  to 
testify  to  the  truthfulness  of  his  narration. 

The  trees  which  remain  of  the  Earl's  raising, 
planting  and  early  treatment  are  splendid  examples 
of  successful  forestry  ;  and  as  his  methods  were 
simple  in  the  extreme,  especially  in  the  cultivation 
of  Firs,  a  brief  statement  regarding  these  may 
nduce  others  to  experiment  on  the  lines  he  laid 
down. 

It  must  be  premised  that  he  destroyed 
all  the  rabbits  on  the  Cjtate  as  a  preliminary  to 
planting,  and  the  fact  still  remains  undisputed 
that  planting  on  an  extensive  scale  cannot  be 
a  success  where  rabbits  are  permitted  to  exist. 

The  Earl  tried .  several  ways  of  preparing  the 
ground  for  Firs,  and  found  that  they  succeeded 
well  on  poor  soil  without  any  preparation  at  all, 
though  he  liked  to  pare  the  surface  turf  off  so  as 
to  give  them  a  start  before  grasses  and  weeds 
could  again  establish  themselves.  The  principal 
item  in  his  management  which  needs  notice  is 
the  age  of  the  seedlings  when  transplanted  ;  and 
the  need  for  losing  no  time  and  in  saving  labour 
is  so  important  now  that  this  needs  no  emphasising. 
The  seedlings  were  transplanted  when  only  two 
years  old.  They  were  lifted  very  carefully,  and 
the  roots  were  coated  immediately  thereafter 
with  mud  prepared  for  the  purpose  and  standing 
ready  at  hand  in  tubs,  handfuls  of  trees  as  they 
were  treated  being  laid  in  receptacles  and  more 
mud  placed  over  them  to  keep  them  from  drying 
in  the  interval  before  planting.  He  preferred 
piercing  the  soil  by  means  of  a  spade  for  each 
plant,  and  once  planted  they  got  no  further 
attention  for  that  season.  He  ventured  to  predict 
that  these  little  plants  would  probably  overtake 
in  the  course  of  years  much  larger  ones  that  had 
been  nursed  and  transplanted  in  nurseries ;  and 
even  should  he  have  been  over-sanguine,  the 
cheapness  of  the  method  would  largely  make  up 
for  a  little  loss  of  time — even  if  we  could  be  certain 
of  that  loss. 

In  the  case  of  hard  woods — Oaks,  for  instance 
— sown  in  grass  and  left  to  themselves,  the 
Earl  considered  that  the  seedlings  were  quite 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves  till  they  over- 
topped the  weeds  ;  and  these  had  the  advantage 
that  they  grew  straight  stems  which  never 
needed  cutting  over  as  frequently  happened  in 
the  case  of  plants. — R.  P.  Brotherston. 

COTONEASTER     FRIGIDA     FOR     GOLF 

CLUBS. 

"piFTY    years   ago,    when  golf  was  accounted   a 

pastime   as  peculiar  to  Scotsmen  as  cricket  to 

Englishmen  and  pelota  to  Spaniards,  the  wood  of 

Crab  tree  was  considered  the  best  material  for  club- 


heads.  But  ill  the  early  'eighties  people  of  other 
nationalities  began  to  come  under  the  spell  of 
the  game  ;  clubs  were  established  and  links  laiil 
out  not  only  in  England,  but  in  the  United  States 
and  in  all  parts  of  the  world  where  Anglo-Saxons 
had  formed  communities.  The  supply  of  Crab 
was  speedily  exhausted.  Beech  was  the  next 
material  employed,  and  proved  excellent  except 
in  one  important  respect,  namely,  that,  being 
more  brittle  than  Crab,  the  neck  of  the  club  was 
liable  to  snap.  Beech,  therefore,  was  soon 
discarded  in  favour  of  Persimmon  (Diospyros 
virginiana),  a  tree  of  the  Ebenace^  family,  and 
this  continues  to  be  the  standard  material  for 
the  heads  of  golf  clubs, 

I  do  not  know  how  great  may  be  the  available 
supply  of  Persimmon ;  but  having  regard  to 
the  enormous  amount  of  wood  now  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  golf  clubs,  it  occurred  to  me, 
when  I  had  occasion  a  few  years  ago  to  remove 
a  large  specimen  of  Cotoneaster  frigida,  that  the 
timber  possessed  similar  qualities  to  that  of 
Crab,  being  both  hard  and  tough.  Accordingly 
I  sent  some  logs,  duly  seasoned,  to  Mr.  Charles 
Hunter,  the  venerable  club-maker  on  Prestwick 
Links,  requesting  him  to  give  the  material  a 
trial.  It  proved  satisfactory  in  every  respect. 
I  have  played  regularly  since  with  a  brassie  which 


possesses  economic  value  in  addition  to  the  high 
decorative  quality  of  a  profusion  of  scarlet  berries. 
— Herbert  M,iXWELL,  Monreilh. 


Notes    on    New    Roses    in 
my  Trial  Garden 

Glowworm. — A  Pernetiana  Rose  introduced 
last  year  by  Mr.  Walter  Easlea,  of  Eastwood 
Nursery,  Leigh-on-Sea.  As  its  name  implies 
it  is  as  startling  in  the  sunshine  as  its  namesake 
is  on  a  dark  night  in  the  country.  A  refined  and 
larger  Rosa  Moyseii,  the  colour  being  a  dazzling 
scarlet  red  suffused  copper.  One  sees  this  rich 
colour  frequently  among  Dahlias,  but  seldom,  in 
fact  never  hitherto,  among  Roses,  The  growtli  is 
erect  and  strong,  which,  when  established,  should 
not  be  hard  pruned,  or  blooms  will  be  sacrificed. 
An  excellent  bedding  Rose  and  a  perpetual 
bloomer. 

Two  of  M.  Pernet-Ducher's  new  Roses  have 
been  conspicuous  in  their  blooming  efforts  here 
recently,  viz. : 

Souvenir  de  George  Beckwith  (1919) — ^This  is 

a    Pornetiana    with    no    small    quantity    of    Lyon 


A     P.\IR     OF     WEEPING     STANDARDS     OF    ALBERIC    BARBIER    IN    MR.    WETTERN  S    GARDEN 

AT     OXTED     PLACE. 


he  made  for  me  of  Cotoneaster  ;  and  having  sent 
some  more  logs  to  a  maker  in  Glasgow,  he  reported 
them  as  being  the  best  wood  for  the  purpose  ho 
had  ever  handled, 

Cotoneaster  frigida  having  been  introduced 
from  the  Himalaya  in  1824,  there  must  be  a 
considerable  number  of  large  specimens  in  private 
collections,  and  where  these  exist  there  are 
probably  plenty  of  seedlings,  for  the  tree  scatters 
its  seed  as  freely  as  a  Mountain  Ash.  Here  we 
have  to  root  out  seedlings  every  year  from  the 
flower  garden ;  while  in  the  woods  there  have 
sprung  up  many,  some  of  them  now  forty  years 
old  and  between  30  feet  and  40  feet  high.  While 
jotting  these  notes,  I  went  out  to  measure  a 
self-sown  Cotoneaster  just  outside  the  flower 
garden.  It  is  40  feet  high  and  girths  just  5  feet 
at  a  foot  from  the  ground  where  it  divides  into 
three  limbs. 

It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  this  tree  should 
be  planted  for  the  sole  purpose  of  providing 
material  for  golf  clubs  thirty  or  forty  years 
hence ;     but   it    may   be   useful    to   note    that   it 


blood  in  its  system.  It  is,  however,  a  grand  im- 
provement on  our  old  friend  Lyon,  as  it  seems 
to  have  inherited  its  good  qualities  without  its 
faults.  The  blooms  are  larger  and  the  colour 
tends  rather  to  slirimp  pink.  When  fully  opened, 
the  blooms  are  globular  in  shape  and  last  several 
days  on  the  plant.  The  growths  are  very  vigorous 
and  are  far  more  erect  than  the  horizontal  tendency 
of  Lyon.  It  should  also  make  a  splendid  free- 
blooming  standard. 

Serge  Basset  (191S).  —  .A  Hybrid  Tea  which 
might  well  be  described  as  "little  and  good," 
It  does  not  look  like  being  a  big  grower,  as  its  habit 
is  rather  dwarf-branching.  The  blooms,  too, 
are  only  medium  size  but  of  a  brilliant  colour — 
garnet  red,  which  our  inclement  and  fitful  weather 
does  not  detrimentally  affect,  although  the  blooms 
last  for  many  days  without  falling.  There  are 
none  too  many  good  perpetual  red  Roses 
for  massed  bedding,  and  this  should  be  a 
welcome  addition,  for  a  bed  of  it  would  be 
about  as  bright  a  blaze  of  red  as  it  is  possible 
to  conceive.  Herbert  L.  Wettern'. 
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DARLINGTON    ON    THE    ROSE 


By    the    rev.    JOSEPH     JACOB. 


IT  is  always  interesting  to  hear  what  a  man 
who  thoroughly  knows  a  subject  has  to  say 
upon  it,  so  as  I  was  in  London  I  took  the 
opportunity  of  going  to  hear  Mr.  Darlington 
(the  President  of  the  National  Rose  Society 
and  the  author  of  "  Roses"  in  the  Present-day 
Gardening  series  of  horticultural  manuals)  lecture 
at  Vincent  Square  on  June  29,  and  I  was  rewarded 
for  my  trouble  by  a  clear  and  concise  ex  cathedra 
sort  of  statement  upon  the  present  position  of 
garden  Roses  and  what  remains  to  be  done  for 
their  improvement.  M u  talis 
muiandis  we  heard  a  modern  George 
Glenny  laying  down  what  were  the 
correct  properties  which  the  ideal 
garden  Rose  of  the  future  shculd 
possess.  It  was  most  interesting, 
and  T  take  this  opportunity  as  a 
nc.e-taker  of  congratulating  him  on 
the  simple  and  the  clear  way  in 
which  he  put  his  facts  and  his  views 
before  his  audience.  The  following 
is  a  short  resume  of  his  ten  points  : 

Form. — Raisers  of  new  varieties 
of  garden  Roses  should  aim^at  high 
centres  and  shapely  reflexing  petals. 
The  Hybrid  Teas  as  a  whole  show 
the  greatest  advance.  Much  remains 
to  be  done  in  the  yellows,  which 
originated  with  the  old  Persian 
Yellow. 

Carriage  of  Flowers  on  the 
Stalk.^ — The  flower  must  not  hang 
its  head  as  in  the  case  of  Bessie 
Brown,  nor  should  it  be  too  stiffly 
upright.  The  golden  mean  between 
the  two  extremes  should  be  aimed  at. 
Colour. — The  lecturer  mentioned 
McGredy  and  Pernet-Ducher  as  two 
raisers  who  had  done  much  to  im- 
prove colour,  which  should  be  (a) 
clear,  bright  and  decided,  and  (b) 
fast.  Sunburst  is  an  example  of  a 
Rose  with  a  bad  colour  "  property.'" 

Continuous  Flowering.— This  is 

what  most  of  all  distinguishes  the 
mndern  from^the  old-fashioned  Rose. 
It  is  the  greatest  gain  that  hybri- 
disers  and  seedling  raisers  have 
wrested  from  nature.  The  old 
Hybrid  Perpetual  bloomed  once  a 
year  only.  General  McArthur 
blooms  periodically.  Mme.  Edouard 
Herriot  goes  on  uninterruptedly  from 
July  imtil  the  frosts  come  and  cut 
it  down.  •"  '     ■--  i      If  ;    ^^ 

Freedom  of  Flowering. — Some 
verj'  beautiful  varieties  are  not  free. 
We  want  the  freedom  of  Richmond, 

ed  Letter  Day  and  Mme.  Edouard 
Herriot  in  all  new  varieties. 

Fragrance. — If  new  Roses  hav 
perpetualness,  they  have  lost  in  fragrance.  The 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  were  sweet  at  any  rate. 
Perfume,  the  lecturer  said,  can  be  improved, 
and  he  hoped  that  before  very  long  it  would  be, 
as  quite  half  of  our  modern  varieties  are  scentless. 
Even  in  the  yellows  there  are  signs  of  better  things. 
A  yellow  Rose  shown  by  Mr.  Hemy  Waller  on 
June  29  had  a  slight  touch  of  perfume.  In  both 
climbers  and  Dwarf  Polyanthas  there  were  but 
few  varieties  with  much  scent.  Evangeline 
among  the  first-named  class  and  Ellen  Poulson  in 
the  second  are  exceptions.  A  point  to  notice  about 
perfume  is  that    the    true    Rose    sceiit,    as    it    is 


frequently  called — the  scent  of  the  ancient  centifolia 
and  the  old-as-the-hills  Damascena  —  is  by  no 
means  the  only  type  to  be  foimd  in  the  genus 
Rosa.  There  are  Tea  types,  fruity  types  and 
Musk  types,  and  I  have  read  that  one  or  two 
species  almost  rival  the  very  doubtful  nasal  delights 
of  Stapelia  blooms. 

Growth.— It  is  a  fact  that  some  varieties  will  rot 
grow.  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Pearson  was  cited  as  an 
instance.  Now,  as  the  lecturer  said  with  that 
Delphic  smile  of  his,  "  A  plant  must  grow." 


this  in  their  description  of  varieties  it  would  be  a 
great  help  to  both  young  and  old  rosarians  ;  it 
makes  a  considerable  difference  in  the  trouble  and 
cost  of  a  Rose  garden.  At  the  present  moment  a 
good  deal  remains  to  be  found  out.  Mr.  Darlington 
instanced  three  beds  of  Richmond  in  his  own 
garden.  One  was  sixteen,  one  was  twelve  and  a 
third  five  or  six  years  old.  He  had  more  renewals 
to  make  in  the  youngest  than  in  the  oldest,  and 
he  could  not  account  for  it.  He  tilted  at  over- 
propagation,  and  said  he  had  read  of  a  case  where 
a  single  strong  plant  in  the  February  of  one  year 
became  18,000  in  the  September  of  the  year 
following.  Such  a  feat  is  possible,  I  have  since  been 
told  in  the  United  States,  where  growing  Roses 
from  their  birth  to  their  grave  has  been  reduced 
to  a  fine  art.  In  our  climate  such 
a  feat  is  most  probably  impossible, 
so  we  must  not  be  unduly  nervous 
about  what  might  happen,  for  pro- 
pagation on  the  same  grand  scale  is 
unlikely  here. 

The  above  heads  are  as  it  were 
the  dry  bones  of  an  interesting  and 
instructive  lectiu-e.  I  have  not  the 
requisite  knowledge  to  comment 
upon  it  or  to  amplify  it  as  I 
should  like  to  have  done,  but  that 
does  not  in  the  least  matter,  for 
the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  President 
are  to  be  published  in  the  next 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Journal,  so  it  will  then  be  possible 
to  go  to  the  rock  from  whence 
these  notes  have  been  taken,  and 
learn  in  addition  what  he  had  to 
say  about  the  shifting  of  taste, 
and  study  the  lists  of  what  in  his 
opinion  are  the  best  garden  Roses. 


PUYA     CHILENSIS     NOW     FLOWERING     IN     THE     BOTANIC    GARDENS 

CAMBRIDGE. 


gained     in 


Gaiucil  Habit.' — There  are  greater  differences 
than  many  imagine.  It  is  important  to  know 
which  varieties  to  choose  for  particular  purposfs. 
For  example.  Hybrid  Teas  as  a  rule  do  not  make 
good  pillar  Roses.  Again,  varieties  which  make 
long  flowerless  shoots  are  best  used  where  these 
can  be  pegged  down  in  the  following  year. 

Good  Foliage. — A  Rose  with  but  scanty  foliage 
is  not  suitable  for  bedding,  as  too  few  leaves 
produce  a  bare  effect.  Then  the  character  of  their 
surface  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  A  smooth 
shining  surface  is  a  distinct  and  valuable  asset. 

The  Life  of  a  Plant.— This  should  always  be 
taken  into  account,  and  if  catalogues  would  mention 


Puya  chilensis 
Flowering  in  the  Open 

For  the  second  time  in  its  exis- 
tence the  fine  specimen  of  Puya 
chilensis  growing  outdoors  at  the 
Cambridge  Botanical  Gardens  is 
again  flowering,  and  for  some  time 
its  massive  spike,  measuring  6  feet 
5  inches  from  its  origin  among  the 
leaves,  has  been  a  conspicuous 
feature  and  a  source  of  great  attrac- 
tion, the  stem  being  covered  with. 
large  bracts,  which  acted  as  a 
covering  in  the  form  of  a  cowl 
over  the  growing  point  while  the 
spike  developed.  The  inflorescence, 
which  is  2  feet  10  inches  from  the 
base  to  the  apex  and  i  foot 
7  inches  in  width,  is  in  the  form  of 
a  dense  rhomboid  panicle  I  with. 
racemose  branches,  which  J;  are 
densely  crowded  with  flowers  of  a 
greenish  yellow  colour.  ( According 
to  the  "  Repertoire  de  Couleurs,"  theyj  are  as 
near  as  possible  Pyrethrum  yeUow.)  It  has  been 
in  bloom  for  about  a  month  from  'the  opening  of 
the  first  flower.  It  was  early  in  February  when. 
signs  of  it  blooming  were  first  noticed  ;  it  then 
grew  at  the  rate  of  half  an  inch  a  day  until  it 
reached  its  present  height,  after  which  it  com- 
menced to  flower. 

It  is  almost  twenty-five  years  ago  since  it  was 
received  from  Scilly,  and  for  twenty-two  years- 
it  has  been  growing  outdoors  in  a  recess  between 
the  Orchid  House  and  the  Succulent  House, 
where  for  twelve  years  it  grew  and  developed 
one  large  rosette  of  leaves,  6  feet  high  and  6  feet 
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through.  It  then  commenced  to  send  out  outside 
growths,  and  in  February  of  19x3,  while  in  the 
company  of  tlic  late  C.  F.  Ball,  of  Glasnevin,  I 
noticed  the  first  sign  of  this  handsome  Bromeliad 
flowering  for  the  first  time  in  the  open  ;  this  was 
a  huge  spike  forcing  its  way  through  the  glass 
covering  that  is  placed  over  the  plant  to  keep 
off  the  wet  during  the  winter.  The  complete 
plant  then  measured  9  feet  yi  inches  high  and 
8  feet  2  inches  in  width,  the  inflorescence  being 
3  feet  5j  inches.  The  centre  crown  that 
flowered  at   that  time  died  afterwards,   and  it  is 


now  one  of  the  side  growths  that  is  flowering. 
The  plant  is  an  exceptionally  fine  specimen 
and  undoubtedly  only  equalled  at  Scilly,  the 
complete  plant  at  the  present  time  being  11  feet 
C  inches  and  8  feet  8  inches  wide.  It  is  a  native 
of  Chile,  where  the  stem  is  used  for  corks  and 
bungs,  and  the  hard  hooks  on  the  leavts  are  used 
by  the  Indians  for  fish-hooks,  being  well  adapted 
for  that  purpose.  The  growing  and  flowering 
of  this  plant  is  a  good  example  of  what  can  be 
done  in  warm  and  sheltered  corners  outside  plant 
houses.  F.   G.   Presto.n.    ,. 


THE      BEARDED      FLAGS 


IRIS     GARDENS    CONSIDERED. 


IT  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  modern 
race  of  Bearded  Flags  differ  in  no  essential 
cultural  requirement  from  the  older  types 
of  these  Irises,  some  of  which  probably 
have  done  duty  in  British  gardens  for  a 
century  or  more.  In  the  larger  realms  of  gardening, 
blue  gardens  and  white,  grey  and  fragrant  gardens, 
the  Rose  garden  and  others  are  not  infrequent  ; 
hence  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  suggestion  of 
an  Iris  garden,  a  place  where  the  especial  needs 
of  these  plants  might  be  considered  alone.  And 
no  race  or  section  of  a  race  is  more  worthy  of  it 
than  these  Bearded  Flags.  With  such  a  garden 
established,  the  plants  could  be  grown  on  as 
generous  a  scale  as  circumstances  admit.     Of  its 


appropriateness  it  may  be  said  that  they  asso- 
ciate with  their  own  Idndred  to  better  effect 
than  in  any  mixed  assembly  of  plants,  though 
in  countless  instances  they  are  so  associated 
to-day.  In  the  formation  of  such  a  garden  a 
primary  consideration  would  have  to  be  that  of 
position.  The  Flag  Iris  revels  in  the  fullest 
sunlight  ;  hence  the  position  should  be  an  open 
one,  quite  removed  from  large  tree-life  and  shade. 
Dense  shade  and  the  drip  from  trees  are  abhorrent 
to  them  and,  though  they  may  endure  for  a  time, 
they  are  soon  reduced  to  flowerlessness,  andjnot 
infrequently  succumb  to  root  rot.  Of  necessity 
the  form  of  such  a  garden  would  have  to  incline 
to     circumstances.     It     need    not,     however,     be 


always  straight,  though  such  a  one  on  a  vis-d-vi» 
plan,  traversed  by  a  spacious  grassed  path  or 
flagged  way,  not  infrequently  makes  for  good- 
effect.  It  is  not,  however,  the  only  possible 
way,  since  those  not  revealing  the  whole  picture 
at  a  glance  are  worthy  of  consideration  also, 
provided  always  that  they  are  open  and  free  from 
near  shade. 

Gardens  of  the  Hill  Districts  are  .as  worthy 
of  treatment  as  are  those  of  flatter  areas  ;  the 
bank-like  effect  of  the  plants  beyond  description. 
The  idea  came  to  me  many  years  ago  after  noting, 
a  remarkable  success  with  Irises  on  a  sunny 
railway  embankment  and  in  the  poorest  of  soil. 
Some  of  the  tufts  had  developed  into  6-fcet  wide 
masses  ;  their  good  effect  and  prodigal  flowering 
still  a  pleasant  memory.  Moisture  was  not  far 
away  from  their  roots  ;  otherwise  on  the  sharply 
inclined  bank — an  angle  of  45°  or  so — it  might 
have  gone  hard  with  the  plants  in  times  of  drought. 

A  Question  of  Soil. — Though  these  Irises  are 
not  fastidious,  the  question  of  soil  is  not 
unimportant.  Heavy  and  undrained  clay  soils 
are  ill-suited  to  them,  and  at  all  times  good  drainage 
is  essential.  Given  this  they  can  be  made  content 
in  a  great  variety  of  light,  loamy  or  gravelly- 
soils,  reaching  their  highest  development  probably 
in  calcareous  soils.  In  the  case  of  lime-free  soils^ 
a  liberal  application  of  lime  should  be  given  as 
the  work  proceeds.  In  the  lightest  of  soils — 
those  of  the  Heath  charaoter  and  others  chiefly 
of  sand — a  6-inch  layer  of  lias  or  other  clay  would 
do  more  permanent  good  even  than  the  lime. 
The   staple,   for   example,   would   be   transformed 
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chemically  and  physically.  Where  an  Iris  garden 
is  contemplated  in  such  circimistances,  its  prepar- 
ation should  be  taken  in  hand  in  late  summer  or 
early  autumn,  adding  the  clay  at  this  time  and, 
having  been  exposed  to  the  ameliorating  effects 
of  frost  and  rain  for  the  winter  season,  trench 
the  entire  area  and  incorporate  the  clay  with 
the  original  soil  as  the  work  proceeds.  A  subse- 
quent deep  forldng  of  the  whole  ground  would 
render  it  available  for  planting  in  spring.  In  a 
soil  of  a  particularly  light  character  that  became 
dust  dry  2  inches  or  3  inches  deep  in  summer  time, 
and  which,  in  addition,  was  much  drained  by 
many  feet  deep  of  gravel  and  sand,  a  fair  measiu-e 
of  success  was  achieved  by  a  free  use  of  cow 
manure  dug  in  rather  deeply.  It  was  preferred 
to  all  else  for  its  coolmg  effects  rather  than  high 
maniu-ial  value,  and  its  sponge-like  capacity  for 
receiving  and  retaining  moisture.  The  Irises  of 
the  Flag  section  are  not  notorious  as  deep-rooters, 
though  it  was  freely  observed  that  in  the  instance 
referred  to  the  roots  foimd  their  way  into  the 
manm-e  and  doubtless  drew  sustenance  therefrom. 


PAPAVER     SHIRLEIENS  EII 

ITS    CLASSIFICATION,     MEXSURATIOX    AXI)     DISTRIBUTION. 

By    "Somers." 


WHEN  any  flower  that  has  much 
engaged  the  attention  of  horti- 
culturists sports  into  many  forms, 
or  when  various  species  have  by 
crossing  given  rise  to  many 
intermediate  varieties,  it  is  thought  to  be  a  matter 
of  the  first  necessity,  in  the  interest  of  amateurs, 
that  some  classification  of  such  varieties  should 
be  made,  based  on  principles  generally  adopted 
and  universally  recognised,  the  criteria  of  classifi- 
cation chiefly  relied  on  being  details  of  colour, 
size  and  shape.  In  selecting  or  forming  class 
and  group  names,  it  is  desirable  to  use  the  Latin 
tongue,  the  Lingua  Latina.  and  by  preference 
that  form  of  the  Lingua  Latina  known  as  the 
Lingua    Latina    Canina.     For    though    names    so 


THE     SUN     WORSHIPPERS. 


In  other  classes  of  soils  stable  manure  is  to  be 
preferred,  light  litter  with  a  free  addition  of  grit 
being  the  best  for  the  stiffer  loams.     E.  H.   J. 
{To  be  co-tti'uied) 


GENISTA    VIRGATA 

Though  a  native  of  Madeira,  this  pretty  Genista 
appears  to  be  perfectly  hardy,  having  with- 
stood 20°  of  frost  here  without  protection. 
Under  favourable  conditions  it  is  said  to  grow 
up  to  20  feet  in  height.  Our  plants  have  attained 
about  a  foiurth  of  that  stature.  The  growth  is 
dense,  and  habit  somewhat  coltmmar,  the  copious 
foliage  being  a  grey  green  from  the  number  of 
silky  hairs  which  clothe  the  leaves.  Flowering 
in  early  June,  it  remains  in  bloom  for  many 
weeks,  the  bushes  being  smothered  with  the 
little  yellow  blossoms.  We  grow  it  in  the  light, 
shaly  soil  of  open  woodland,  and  it  should  prove 
a  valuable  shrub  for  a  hungry  land.  It  is  easily 
raised  from  seed  sown  in  the  open  ground  in  summer. 
North.  Wales.  A.  T.   J. 


constructed  are  little  short  of  unintelligible  to 
the  average  British  gardener,  that  undoubted 
drawback  has  this  compensating  advantage — 
that  in  France,  Germany,  Russia,  the  Balkan 
States  and  other  foreign  countries  the  Li.ngua 
Latina  Canina,  though  even  in  these  countries  not 
easily  tmderstood,  is  at  least  not  more  unintelligible 
than  English.  In  the  classifications  of  horti- 
culture a  certain  piquancy  is  infused  by  proceeding 
on  a  principle  of  nomenclature  well  known  to 
the  ancients,  that,  I  mean,  of  naming  a  thing  by 
the  quality  it  most  conspicuously  lacks.  Thus, 
suppose  a  Roman  had  a  negro  footman  for  whom 
he  deiiired  a  name  that  would  be  easily  remem- 
bered by  his  friends,  he  would  call  him  "  Snow- 
ball "  or  "  Snowdrift,"  or  "  Snowdrop "  or 
"  Snowflake."  When  a  place  was  so  overhimg 
with  trees  as  to  be  almost  dark,  the  ancients, 
with  a  pleasant  ingenuity,  called  it  liicus,  the  "  place 
of  light  " — a  happy  s\-stem  of  nomenclature,  it 
must  be  admitted,  equally  simple  and  illuminative. 
Perceiving  the  mrgent  need  of  a  classification  of 
Papaver  Shirleiense  on  the  simple  lines  indicated, 
and    finding    no    eminent     Papaverist    ready    to 


step  into  the  breach.  I  have  myself,  jaute  dc  mieiir. 
drawn  up,  tentatively,  a  classification  of  this 
important  branch  of  the  Papaveraceae — a  task 
for  which  I  think  I  may  claim  at  least  this  special 
fitness,  that  by  long  familiarity  with  botanical 
and  horticultural  terminology,  my  Lingua  Latina 
tends  much  more  readily  to  the  Lingua  Canina 
than  to  the  Lingua  Ciceroniana,  though  I  do  not 
undervalue  this  last  form  of  the  Latin  tongue 
or  deny  that  for  purely  decorative  purposes  it 
has  its  uses.  So  far  this  classification  has  not 
been  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Royal 
Hortic'dtural  Society,  and  will  not  be  so  submitted 
until  it  has  first  received  the  imprimr.ur  of 
The  Garden  and  its  readers.  A  further  word 
is  perhaps  desirable  on  the  important  question 
of  Poppy  mensuration.  Everyone  knows  how 
important  it  i"  in  floriciUture  to  raise  forms  that 
are  either  monstrously  large  or  infinitesimallv 
small,  the  middle  or  mean  demanding  to  be  avoided 
at  all  hazards.  I  am  aware  that  I  state  a  very- 
elementary  fart  when  I  say  that  the  Papaver 
Shirleiense  is  a  flower  of  four  dimensions.  First 
there  is  the  diameter  of  the  two  outer  petals, 
which  form  a  circular  platter  ;  nest  there  are 
the  two  diameters  of  the  elliptical  cup  formed 
by  the  two  inner  petals,  namely,  the  long  diameter 
passing  through  the  two  foci,  and  the  short  diameter 
crossing  the  other  at  right  angles  ;  the  fourth 
dimension  is  the  depth  of  the  petal,  measured  from 
edge  to  base,  appro.ximately  equal  for  all  four 
petals.  There  is  a  possible  fifth  dimension,  viz.. 
the  distance  between  the  foci  of  the  ellipse,  but 
this  I  omit  for  the  sake  of  simplicity.  In  the  . 
following  classification,  therefore,  the  first  figure 
gives  the  platter  diameter  in  inches  and  decimals 
of  an  inch,  the  second  the  long  diameter  of  the 
ellipse,  the  third  the  short  diameter,  and  the  fourtli 
the  depth  of  petal : 

Classificatio-v  of  Pap.aver  Shirleiense. 

Group  I. — Maximepoculata.  Diameter  of  platter 
not  less  than  4.5  inches  ;  focal  diameter  of  cup 
not  less  than  3  inches. 

(i)  P.  Atropurpureum. — A  pure  and  lustrous 
white  Poppy  of  large  dimensions.  The  frizzing  and 
frilling,  especially  in  the  early  morning,  appear 
as  if  done  by  some  ingenious  instrument  in  the 
hand  of  some  equally  ingenious  modiste.  The 
petals  form  a  cup  and  platter  of  a  perfect  symmetry. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  cup  is  the  beautifidly  fluted 
seed-knob,  circled  by  a  halo  of  gold  stamens. 
5.1  inches    x  3  inches    x  2.2  inches    x   1.7  inches. 

(2)  P.  Pavlovianum. — This  Poppy  has  been 
named  in  honour  of  the  famous  Russian  dancer, 
the  twirl  of  whose  skirts  the  flower,  in  a  brisk 
breeze,  has  been  seen  to  simtdate  with  incredible 
exactitude.  Colour — the  loveliest  conceivable  shade 
of  rose-pink,  shading  to  white  at  Ihe  central  halo. 
5  inches    x  4.1  inches    x  3.5  inches    x   1.6  inches. 

(3)  P.  Primalucidum. — So  named  from  its 
dazzling  simset  effects — a  lurid  alternation  of 
fiery  crimson  with  streaks  and  splashes  of  flesh, 
rose,  ruby  and  carbimcle,  the  toitt  ensemble  of 
colour  being  that  of  a  Cubist's  palette  when  the 
artist  has  been  testing  the  resources  of  his  colour- 
box.  4.9  inches  x  3.2  inches  x  3  inches  x 
2.1  inches. 

Group  II. — Quamsatispoculata.  Diameter  of 
saucer  not  less  than  3.9  inches  ;  focal  diameter  of 
cup  one- third  longer  than  the  shorter  diameter. 

(r)  P.  Rubropunctomacidatum. — This  is  a  very 
extraordinary  Poppy,  perfect  specimens  of  which 
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are  excessively  rare.  It  presents  not  the  usual 
cup  and  platter  shape,  but  rather  that  of  cup 
within  cup  (so  that  some  authorities  might 
challenge  its  right  to  a  place  in  this  group),  the 
edges  of  both  cups  being  deeply  and  regularly 
scalloped  like  the  lips  of  certain  tropical  bivalves. 
Colour,  flesh  pink,  dotted  and  streaked  with  carmine. 
3.10  inches  x  2.07  inches  x  1.6  inches  x  i.i  inches. 
(z)  P.  Carmesinalineastriatum.  —  Another  cup- 
in-cup  form.  The  inner  petals,  of  pale  pink, 
stand  erect,  surrounding  the  central  seed-capsule 
and  its  chc-raux-de-frisi;  of  yellow  stamens  ;  the 
outer  petals  also  standing  erect  and  forming  a 
slightly  elliptical  cup,  ivory-white  at  the  base, 
and  vividly  flushed  and  suffused  with  crimson 
on  the  upper  half  and  rim.  4  inches  x  2.1  inches 
X    1.5  inches    x   i.i  inches. 

(3)  P.  Matterhornoides. — A  superficial  observer 
would  probably  pronounce  this  lovely  Poppy 
to  be  "  snow-white  "  ;  and  so  in  a  sense  it  is,  but 
white  as  the  snows  of  Monte  Rosa  when  their 
edges  are  touched  with  the  faint  roseate  of  early 
<lawn.  Hence  the  name.  3.10  inches  x  3  inches 
X   2.9  inches    x    1.3  inches. 

Group  III.  —  Paulopostfuturumpoculata  —  in- 
cludes all  those  more  or  less  abnormal  forms  which 
do  not  fall  into  Groups  I  and  11. 

(i)  P.  Shirleiense  verum  ipsissimum. — I  doubt 
whether  this  is  really  a  Shirley  at  all.  It  is  a 
self  ruby  crimson,  not  of  the  regular  pocidum-in- 
poculo  shape.  On  the  base  of  each  petal  is  a 
wedge-shaped  black  spot  edged  with  grey,  the 
four  spots  forming  a  St.  Andrew's  Cross.  2  incles 
X   1. 10  inches    x    1.8  inches    x    i  inch. 

(2)  P.  Fusco-c.'Eruleum. — A  fine  Poppy  of  a 
brilliant  shaded  crimson,  though  not  of  large 
size.  2.5  inches  x  2  inches  x  i.ii  inches  ^ 
1.2  inches. 

(3)  P.  ?  ?  ? 

Here  T  come  to  an  ignominious  stop,  confessing 
myself  beaten,  as  every  finite  being  must  who 
attempts  to  classify  the  unclassifiable.  I  leave 
my  classification,  however,  as  a  monument  of  my 
folly  and  presumption  and  as  a  warning  to  those 
who  would  essay  the  absolutely  futile  and 
impossible.  These  flowers  are  bewildering  in  the 
brilliancv    and   varietv    of   their    colouring — some 
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being  pure  sells,  but  the  greater  number  being 
\ariously  zoned,  edged,  flamed  and  marbled  on 
a  ground  more  or  less  white.  And  yet  the  curious 
thing  is  that  all  this  brilliant  fantasia  of  colour 
is  a  variation  of  white  and  some  shade  of  pink 
or  red  ;  yellows,  blues,  purples  and  violets  being 
entirely  absent. 

The  distribution  of  the  Shirley  Poppy  is  of 
two  kinds — geographical  and  domestic.  The 
geographical  distribution  is  a  simple  matter — - 
the  temperate  zone  in  both  henrispheres.  The 
domestic  distribution  of  the  Shirley  is  of  two  kinds — 
the  Distributio  interna  and  the  Distributio  externa. 
By  the  Distributio  interna  you  fill  the  house  with 
Poppies,    forcing    into    the    service    all    available 


receptacles,  though  the  ideal  is  the  earthenware 
jug,  of  which  every  household  possesses  a  con- 
siderable number,  with  or  without  handles.  1 
employ  five  such  jugs  myself,  all  with  handles, 
three  of  a  chintz  pattern,  in  which  the  Poppies 
look  not  amiss,  two  of  old  dark  blue  lustre,  in  which 
they  look  superb.  The  time  to  cut  is  the  morning, 
while  the  stamens  are  yet  in  their  prime.  If. 
on  cutting,  you  immerse  the  ends  of  the  stems  in 
hot  water,  the  Poppies  will  last  in  good  condition 
for  four  days,  beginning  to  go  to  pieces  on  the 
fifth.  If  you  omit  the  hot  water,  the  Poppies 
will  litter  the  house  the  second  day,  to  the  indig- 
nation of  the  housemaid,  who  will  not  improbably 
strike  for  an  advance  of  salary.  I  do  not  myself 
trouble  much  about  foliage  for  Poppies,  having 
no  eye  for  anything  but  the  glory  of  the  colours  ; 
but  Hordeum  jubatum,  Brizas  of  sorts,  Bromus 
brizseformis,  Stipa  formicarum,  or,  better  still 
perhaps,  casual  grasses  from  the  roadside  "  homo- 
logate "  admirably  with  the  Poppy.  The  Distri- 
butio externa  consists  in  sending  sheaves  of 
Poppies  to  anyone  in  the  village  who  may  con- 
ceivably want  them.  A  frequent  sheaf 
Christopher  takes  home  to  his  mother.  Others 
he  carries  to  various  houses,  with  two  sets  of 
instructions :  (a)  As  to  the  hot  water ;  (6)  a 
request  that  the  person  to  whom  the  Poppies 
are  being  consigned  shall,  in  the  event  of  her 
having  in  her  own  garden  Poppies  of  equal  or 
better  quality,  return  my  Poppies  by  Christopher, 
to  be  bestowed  where  they  are  more  wanted. 
Ves!igia  nulla  rtilrorsum. 


JUGGED      POPPIES. 


The  Rock  Garden. — To  Iceep  up  a  stock  of 
healthy  plants,  propagation  must  be  resorted  to ; 
and  although  a  large  number  of  plants  can  be 
raised  from  seeds,  others  are  best  increased  from 
cuttings.  A  cold  frame  is  excellent  for  this 
purpose  ;  a  layer  of  drainage  should  be  placed 
in  the  base,  and  then  about  4  inches  of  old  potting 
.soil,  with  a  thin  layer  of  sharp  sand  on  the  top. 
When  the  cuttings  of  half-ripened  growths  are 
inserted,  the  lights  should  be  kept  closed  ;  and 
if  the  cuttings  are  syringed  overhead  twice  or 
thrice  daily,  very  little  shade  will  be  needed. 
Under  such  conditions  roots  are  readily  formed. 
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HARDY     SHRUBS 

PROPAGATION     BY     CUTTINGS. 


THE  great  majority  of  the  hardy  shrubs 
grown  in  our  gardens  are  readily  propa- 
gated by  cuttings.  Taking  them  in  a 
general  sense,  we  may  say  that  there 
are  three  seasons  for  this  work.  In 
July  tender  young  shoots  of  many  popular  shrubs 
root  readily  in  a  close  frame  or  hand-light,  prefer- 
ably, but  by  no  means  essential,  with  a  little 
bottom  heat.  During  August  and  early  in  Septem- 
ber a  large  number  of  shrubs  can  be  increased 
freely  by  cuttings  inserted  in  a  cold  frame.  From 
the  middle  of  September  until  November  the 
hardier  kinds  root  readily  inserted  in  prepared 
beds  of  soil  in  the  open  air. 

At  the  moment  we  are  mainly  concerned  with 
the  first  named  or  July  group.  While  the  culti- 
vator with  an  up-to-date  propagating  frame  with 
bottom  heat  has  a  decided  advantage,  the  adapt- 
able individual  will  fix  up  a  frame,  hand-light, 
cloche  or  box  with  a  glass  top  which  will  answer 
the  purpose.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
not  to  allow  the  young  tender  cuttings  to  flag 
(droop).  Hence  if  any  appreciable  period  must 
elapse  between  taking  the  shoots  from  the  parent 
plants  to  inserting  the  cuttings,  they  must  be 
kept  damp.  Placed  among  damp  moss  or  news- 
paper in  a  tin  box  is  preferable  to  putting  cuttings 
in  a  bucket  or  watering-pot.  The  cuttings  will 
vary  in  length  from  half  an  inch  to  some  6  inches, 
according  to  the  growth  and  vigour  of  the  subject 
concerned.  Sand  alone  is  a  clean  and  useful 
medium  in  which  to  root  cuttings,  but  as  it  contains 
very  little  plant  food  early  potting  off  of  the 
cuttings  when  rooted  is  necessary.  As  some 
cuttings  also  do  not  take  readily  to  soil  from  sand, 
we  prefer  to  use  about  equal  proportions  of  soil 
and  sand.  The  difficulty  can,  however,  be  over- 
come by  carefully  washing  the  sand  from  the 
yoimg  roots,  but  this  trouble  is  hardly  worth  while 
when  most  of  the  cuttings  under  consideration 
make  roots  readily  in  very  sandy  soil. 

To  assist  in  maintaining  an  even  and  moist 
temperature,  and  also  as  an  aid  in  keeping  the 
soil  moist  in  the  pots,  fibre  or  some  other  suitable 
material  should  be  used  in  the  cases  to  plunge 
the  pots  to  the  rims.  While  most  cuttings  root 
freely  in  any  position  in  the  pots,  special  subjects 
may  be  limited  singly  to  small  pots.  As  in 
practice  it  is  found  that  the  cuttings  round  the 
sides  of  the  pots  root  best,  even  though  there  is 
only  one  cutting  in  a  small  pot,  place  this  at  the 


side  ;  it  will  be  quite  easy  to  have  the  young 
plant  in  the  centre  when  moved  into  a  larger  pot. 
While  for  obvious  reason  most  cuttings  of  hardy 
shrubs  will  come  from  bushes  in  the  open,  it  is 
sometimes  worth  while  growing  a  plant  or  two  in 
pots  or  lifting  small  specimen's  from  the  open  to 
make  their  new  growth  under  glass.  A  larger 
percentage  of  successes  is  obtained  with  these 
young  shoots,  but  this,  of  course,  is  only,  clone 
under  easy  conditions  or  exceptional  circum- 
stances. With  one  group  of  plants  in  particular 
it  is  very  successful,  and  that  is  the  newer 
small-leaved  Rhododendrons — R.  intricatum,  R. 
impeditum  (fastigiatum).  R.  flavidum  and  R. 
hippopha;oides. 

Hardy  shrubs  which  are  readily  rooted  from 
cuttings  inserted  during  July  include  Forsythias, 
Deutzias,  Philadelphus,  Ribes,  Roses,  Cistus, 
Helianthcmums,  Hydrangeas,  Ceanothus,  Vibur- 
nums and  Diervillas  (Weigelas).  By  inserting  the 
cuttings  now,  and  encouraging  young  growth 
%vhen  rooted,  practically  a  year  is  gained  in  advance 
of  the  cuttings  inserted  outside. 

In  few,  if  any,  phases  of  gardening  is  there 
such  scope  and  interest  as  in  the  propagation  or 
increase  of  plants.  Failure  to  root  cuttings  by 
one  method  should  only  spur  the  operator  on  to 
experiment.  If  a  cutting  fails  early  in  the  season, 
try  it  later  or  vice  versa.  Should  cuttings  in  a 
heated  frame  fail,  try  them  in  a  cold  frame  or  out- 
side. The  best  length  for  the  different  cuttings  may 
be  found  by  experiment.  Should  the  cuttings 
fail  to  root  with  a  heel  or  node  at  the  base,  try 
them  without.  Clematis,  for  instance,  root  freely 
along  the  internodes. 

Many  cuttings  form  a  rather  hard  "  callus  "  : 
in  fact,  in  some  instances  this  is  so  hard  that 
though  it  serves  for  a  time  to  keep  the  plant  alive, 
rooting  takes  a  very  long  time  or  fails  altogether. 
This  difficulty  is  overcome  by  peeling  or  breaking 
the  "  callus."  In  most  instances  young  roots 
soon  push  out.  A.  O. 


Eelworm    in    Daffodils 

By  C.   A.   JARDINE. 

(Continued    from   page     361). 

Mode  of  Entry  into  Daffodil  Leaves.— The 
entry  into  the  tissues  of  the  Daffodil  leaf  is  not 
accomplished   by   simply   knocking   at    the    door, 
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as  some  people  are  inclined  to  believe.  In  the 
first  place,  an  eelworm  cannot  %vork  its  way  into 
a  leaf  under  ordinary  conditions  because  the 
epidermis  is  too  tough  and  hard.  When  a  bulb- 
has  made  gocd  roots  it  pushes  up  its  first  leaf  or 
leaves  in   winter  or  early  spring.     Although  this 


CUTTIN-GS     OF     VARIOUS     SHRUBS     IN     SANDY     SOIL     UNDER     BELL-GL.\SSES. 


CUTTINGS     OF      OLEARIA      HAASTII,       JUST 

INSERTED     AND    READY    TO    BE    COVERED 

BY     THE     BELL-GLASS. 

leaf  is  tender,  it  is  too  tough  for  the  eelworm  to 
make  an  entry.     The  leaf  or  leaves  are  followed 
or    accompanied    underground    by    a    protective 
sheath,  also  eelworm  proof.     There  remains  only 
that   portion   of   the  leaf  above   the   sheath   and 
between  it   and  the  soil  surface  exposed  to  the 
attack   of    the    eelworm.     The    eelworm    tries    to 
pierce  it,  but  is  unable  unless  certain  very  favour- 
able   circumstances    arise.     These    are    furnished 
after  a  dry  period  being  followed  by  rain,  when 
the   nitrates   manufactured   by   the   soil   bacteria 
are   washed   down   to   the  roots   of  the   Daffodil, 
more  particularly  the  root-hairs.     Here  they  are 
taken  up  by  the  plant,  and  quickly  the  leaf  pr 
leaves  grow.     While  photosjmthesis  Istaking  place 
in   the   leaf   during   daylight   the    products  made 
during   the   day  are  transported    or '  migrate    to 
the  growing  points  during  the  night  or  darlmess. 
This   migration  is   completed  within   an   hour  or 
two  after  daylight  has  ceased.     Now  the  newest 
growth  of  the  leaf  is  at  its  very  base,  foUowed  by 
that  portion  of  the  leaf  between  the  sheath  and 
the    soil  surface.     This  portion  is  very  tender  and 
the  eelworm  is  able  to  effect  an  entry.     It   will  be 
seen,  then,  that  the  sagacity  of  the  eelworm  com- 
bined with  special  facilities  for   making   an   entry 
are  factors   which  must  keep  recurring  during  the 
whole    growing    period,    and    that    the    eelworm, 
like  all  parasites,  utilises  the  strength  of  the  plant 
host    in    order    to    most    successfully     at.tack    it. 
The  insidious  natiure  of  the   disease  is   apparent 
from  the  \'ery  conunencement. 

The  Damage  and  Struggle  for  Supremacy 
Inside  the  Leaf. — Having  once  succeeded  in 
piercing  the  epidermis,  the  eelworm  literally  eats 
its  way  into  the  leaf,  and  furt'ier  enlarges  its 
sphere  of   operations   by   the  same  methods.     It 
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cannot   traverse   anywhere   and   ever>nvhcre,    but 
is  confined  strictly  to  the  areas  it  eats,  destroys 
and  carves  out  for  itself.     Under  the  microscope 
tlie  whole  process  ca  i  be  followed,  disclosing  every 
staie.     The     sugars     and     other     photosynthetic 
foods  are  eaten  away  together  with  green  chloro- 
phyll    and  plasm,  but  the  cellulose  structiure  of 
tlie  cells  are  left  intact.     As  the  vital  tissues  are 
destroyed  the  plant  fills  them  with  water,  and  thus 
improves  the  already  congen'al  surroundings  of  the 
eelworm.     But  now  the  plant   begins  to  feel  the 
nature  of  the  attack,  and  utilises  its  energy  by 
restricting  the  area  diseased.     This  it  accomplishes 
bv  crowiing  new  plasm  around  the  diseased  area 
and    thus    strengthening    it.     After    a    time    the 
plant  succeeds  in  limiting  any  further  extension 
of    the    infected  area.      Meanwhile  under  similar 
circumstances  another  eelworm  has  made  an  entry 
lower  down,  and  while  the  struggle  to  confine  the 
second  is  taking  place  a    third,    fourth 
and  fiith  eelworm  make  an  entry,  followed 
by  wave  upon  wave  of  eelworms.     Under 
this  strain  the  first  to  enter  breaks  away 
the  barrier  made  to  confine  it  in  one  or 
more  spots,  and  the  diseased  areas  spread 
with  remarkable  rapidity.     Now  all  these 
infestations  are  visible  because  growth  is 
always  pushing   them   up   to   the  light. 
Should   the   end   of   the  growing  season 
be  favourable,  eelworms  make  ths  usual 
entry,    but    instead   of  being  pushed  up 
into  the  light  by  new  growth  as  in  spring, 
growth  having  ceased,  they  work  down 
into   the  bulb  and  are  invisible  because 
that  part  of  the  leaf  is  below  the  ground. 
This  is  the  most  serious  phase   of    the 
disease,  because  it  is  unnoticed  and  goei 
on  during  the  whole  of  the  resting  period 
of  the  bulb.       If  infestation   has    taken 
place  in  a  single  outer  leaf  when  in  the 
resting  state  of  the  bulb,  eelworm  can- 
not   traverse  the  bulb  horizontally,  that 
is.    pass  from  one  scale  to  another,   but 
it  goes  down   towards    the    basal    plate. 
If  it  reaches  the  basal  plate  it  can  then 
traverse    the    bulb     horizontally,     and 
reaching     the     centre,     kill     the     bulb 
outright.      Usually    this   end  is  not  ac- 
complished   under  two  or   three   years. 
In   severe   cases,    however,  the  death  of 
the  bulb  may  be  accomplished  in  a  single 
year,    and   in    other   cases,  at  the  other 
end    of    the    scale,    perhaps   four    years 
may     be    required     to    kill    the    bulb. 
When  the  bulb  s  death  is  accomplished 
a     mass     of     eelworms    are    let    loose 
back  into    the   soil,  and  some  of  these 
may   retain    their   vitality   two  or  more 
years.       But  these  eelworms  have  been 
bred    and    reared    in    the    tissues  of   a 
Narcissus,  and  will  infest  other  Narcissi 
as    soon    as    grjwth    and    circumstances    permit. 
The  Cure. — In  the  early  spring  of  rQiS,  before 
the  knowledge  that  eelworm  was  the  cause  of  basal 
rot  had  been  made  known,  the  writer  had  experience 
of  it  in  to.\es  of  seedling  Daffodils  spearing  for 
the     third     season.     These     seedlings     were     the 
progeny  of  particularly  healthy  bulbs  and  plants 
at  the  conclusion  of  gestation  and,  moreover,   of 
pollen    obtained   from    the    newest    and   choicest 
exhibition   flowers.     Records   cf   their   parentage, 
date    of    cross    pollination,    period    of    gestation, 
date   cf  sowing,    spearing,    dying   down,   spearing 
the   second   year,    &c.,    had  been   most  carefullv 
kept   with   a   view   of   enlightenment   in   matters 
hereditary.     The    little    bulblets    had    even    had 
their  portraits  drawn  life-size  while  at  rest.     The 
importance  of  not  losing  them  was  therefore  great. 
The  disease  appeared  quite  quickly  and  was  making 
rapid  progress.     A  cure  had  to  be  found  urgently. 
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The  value  of  those  seedlings  with  their  records 
was  in  the  writer's  mind  beyond  price.  It  would 
ruin  and  make  meaningless  facts  which  might 
be  of  importance  in  hybridisation,  in  reality  were 
already  important,  if  those  seedlings  were  lost. 
Up  to  that  lime  it  had  always  been  that  science 
explained  what  practice  had  already  proved  to  be 
sound  and  correct.  That  this  state  of  affairs  should 
no  longer  obtain,  considering  the  advance  scientific 
horticulture  had  made,  was  obvious.  It  should  be 
possible  for  science  to  lay  down  a  law  and  then 
prove  it  by  practice.  The  writer  had  already  had 
some  minor  successes  upon  these  lines,  and  it  was 
upon  a  similar  policy  that  he  proposed  to  proceed. 
Now  any  formula  adopted  to  arrest  the  disease 
must  be  first  of  all  based  on  sound  scientific  argu- 
ment and  grounds.  Never  did  it  seem  more 
desirable  to  do  this  than  now,  and  every  source 
of    sound    knowledge,    not    only    in    horticulture^ 
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to  be  impatient  of  drought  in  the  earlier  summer, 
and  appreciates  a  dressing  of  old  cow-manure 
and  plenty  of  water  at  that  season.  Failure  to 
grow  F.  californica  against  a  south  wall  is  often 
no  doubt  due  to  this  lack  of  moisture  at  the  root. 
I  have  it  growing  along  with  Dendromecon  rigidura 
against  a  wall  facing  west,  and  what  suits  the  one 
appears    to  satisfy    the    other. — -A.    T.    J.,    ^'or:h 


DENDROMECON     RIGIDUM. 

but  in  zoology  and  biology,  would  have  to  be 
employed.  The  thinking  cap  would  have  to  be 
put  on  in  deep  grim  earnest. 

(To  be  coniinued.) 


Fremontia    californica 

This  is  a  fine  subject  for  a  west  wall  or  the 
open  ground  in  our  milder  districts.  A 
specimen  in  this  garden  has  stood  a  considerable 
amount  of  frost  (some  15°)  without  injury,  and 
though  only  3  feet  or  4  feet  high,  flowered  this 
year.  The  blossoms  are  bowl-shaped,  2  inches 
or  3  inches  across,  a  bright  shining  yellow  with 
deep  orange  stamens.  The  leaves  are  lobed, 
leathery,  deep  green  and,  like  the  young  wood, 
are  slightly  hairy  on  their  undersides.  Though  a 
light   warm   soil  is  desirable,    this  shrub   appears 


New  and   Rare  Plants 

AWARDS     OF     MERIT. 

(Enothera  biennis  Golden  Glow.— A  par- 
ticularly good  and  sho^vy  form  of  the  well  known 
Evening  Primrose,  of  richer  butter  yellow  tone 
than  the  typical  Idnd  and  rendered  the  more 
conspicuous  by  the  brilliant  red  calyces  enclosing 
the  petals.  Quite  a  handsome  plant.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  B.  Ladhanns  and  Sons,  South- 
ampton. 

Sidalcea  Rose  Queen.  —  A  hybrid 
raised,  we  believe,  by  the  late  Mr.  T. 
Smith  of  Newry,  and  a  plant  of  high 
merit.  Its  rosy  red  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  freely  branched  pyramids 
5  feet  to  6  feet  high,  the  plant  of 
elegant  habit  and  among  the  most 
effective  of  summer  border  flowers. 
From  Mr.  W.  Wells,  jun.,  Merstham. 

Carnation  Mrs.  T.  Ives. — One  of  the 
perpetual-flowering  class  of  self  pink 
colour.  In  the  more  than  suggestion 
of  fluted  petals  a  pretty  effect  is  secured 
and  it  is  a  handsome  variety  withal. 
The  stems  are  strong  and  self  support- 
ing. From  Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co., 
Enfield. 

Cattleya  Hesperus  (C.  Hardyana  x  C. 

Enid). — One  of  the  most  handsome 
hybrids  we  have  seen,  the  flowers  having 
a  great  expanse.  Sepals  and  petals 
deep  mauve  ;  lip  purplish  crimson  and 
golden  yellow  base.  Sent  by  Baron 
Bruno  Schrceder,  The  Dell,  Egham 
'       (garelener,  Mr.  J.  Sliill). 

Odontoglossum  Eldorado  (0.  eximeum 
X  0.  Lakiniae). — The  flowers  are  of  pro- 
digious proportions,  in  this  respect 
surpassing  all  others  that  we  have  seen. 
The  whitish  ground  is  heavily  blotched 
with  light  chocolate  colour,  the  lip  white, 
tipped  with  yellow  crest.  From  W.  R. 
Fasey,  Esq.,  Snaresbrook. 

Vuylstekeana  Brewi  (Odontioda 
Brewi  x  Miltonia  vexillaria  robusta). 
— ^This  remarkable  hybrid  bore  but  a 
solitary  flower.  It  is,  however,  a  plant 
of  high  merit  and  distinction,  quite 
unique,  indeed.  The  sepals  and  petals 
have  an  undulated  margin,  plum  purple 
to  vinous  crimson  in  colour,  the  lighter  purple 
coloured  lip  having  a  chequered  groundwork. 
Save  for  the  waxy  margin  the  flower  in  form 
approximates  to  a  small  Miltonia. 

Odontioda  Bedfordice  (Miltonia  bleueana  X 
Odontoglossum  amabile  splendens). — A  novel 
and  striking  hybrid.  Sepals  and  petals  pointed 
pure  white  for  nearly  half  their  length,  from  whence 
to  the  base  they  are  copiously  blotched  with  violet. 
Quite  one  of  the  most  effective  we  have  seen. 
These  two  came  from  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and 
Co.,  Hayward's  Heath,  and  should  prove  of  con- 
siderable value  to  the  hybridist. 


Runner  Beans.  — These  are  much  benefited 
by  liberal  soalungs  of  water  in  dry  weather,  and 
an  occasional  dose  of  liquid  manure  will  help 
the  size  and  quality  of  the  pods. 
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FOR     SOUTHERN    GARDENS. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Pergolas  and  Arches. — If  these  are  covered 
with  some  of  the  ornamental  Vines,  a  little 
attention  will  be  required  to  keep  the  shoots  in 
order,  while  a  few  of  the  growths  can  be  removed. 
Creepers  growing  on  the  walls  of  the  dwelling 
house  should  be  treated  likewise.  Long  shoots 
of  Wistaria  can  be  shortened  to  within  6  inches  of 
thestem.  With  most  of  these  plants  tlie  best  effect 
is  produced  when  they  are  planted  at  the  base 
of  old  trees,  and  allowed  to  ramble  without  any 
pruning  whatever. 

Budding. — Many  amateurs  collect  and  plant 
a  few  briars  with  the  object  of  increas- 
ing their  stock  of  standard  Roses.  Where 
this  has  been  done,  the  present  month 
is  a  suitable  time  for  budding  ;  but  if 
possible  it  should  be  carried  out  immedi- 
ately after  a  good  rain  fall,  when  the 
bark  moves  readily  and  success  is 
assured. • 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Cabbage. — This,  perhaps,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  crops  of  the  year, 
and  seeds  sown  about  this  date  will 
furnish  the  supply  next  spring.  It 
is  essential  that  good,  reliable  kinds 
should  be  grown.  The  following  gave 
excellent  results  this  season  :  Ellam's 
Early,  April,  Wheeler's  Imperial,  and 
Harbinger.  The  lines  should  be  drawn 
fairly  wide,  about  a  foot  apart,  and  the 
seeds  sown  thinly  and  evenly.  If  the 
soil  has  been  dug  recently  it  must  be 
made  firm  before  sowing,  and  if  the 
weather  is  dry  it  will  be  advisabls  to  give 
the  drills  a  thorough  watering.  In 
districts  where  spring  Cabbage  have  a 
tendency  to  bolt,  the  sowing  of  the  seeds 
should  be  deferred  until  next  month  ;  in 
fact,  in  most  instances  two  sowings 
should  be  made. 

Lettuce. — Sufficient  seed  should  no\t 
be  sown  of  both  the  Cabbage  and  Cos 
varieties  to  furnish  an  adequate  supply 
during  late  autumn  and  early  winter. 
If  the  soil  is  dry  give  the  drills  a  thorough 
watering  before  sowing  the  seeds.  Thin 
the  seedlings  as  soon  as  large  enough, 
and,  if  lifted  carefully,  a  few  can  be 
transplanted.  Endive  may  also  be 
sown. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Hydrangeas. — When  shoots  are  avail- 
able they  should  be  made  into  cuttings 
and  inserted  singly  in  small  pots  filled 
with  sandy  soil.  They  will  root  readily 
in  a  close  propagating  frame,  but 
directly  roots  are  formed  they  should 
be  removed  to  cooler  surroundings. 
Plants  that  have  flowered  may  have 
their  growths  cut  back,  potted  up,  and 
stood  outside,  choosing  a  sunny  situation. 

Chrysanthemums. — Plants  that  were 
repotted  early  last  month  will  benefit 
from  an  occasional  application  of  soot 
water  and  weak  liquid  manure.  Attend 
to  staking  and  tying  as  the  necessity 
arises. 

Calceolarias. — These  should  be  potted 
on  as  they  fill  their  pots  with  roots,  and 
then  placed  in  a  cool  frame  which  is  not 
exposed  to  the  full  rays  of  the  sun. 
Admit  air  freely,  and  destroy  green  fly 
directly  it  appears.  Seeds  of  the  more 
graceful  kinds,  such  as  Clibrani, 
Buttercup,  Veitchii  and  Bronze  Age,  may 
be  sown  in  pans  or  pots  of  fine  soil,  and 
if  placed  in  a  cool  greenhouse  will  soon 
germinate.  They  are  excellent  for 
greenhouse  decoration. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 
Apples  and  Pears.— If  really  good  fruit 

is  desired,  trees  growing  in  the  kitchen 
garden  and  in  special  fruit  quarters  must  have 
their  fruits  thinned.  First  remove  all  deformed 
specimens  and  those  not  likely  to  get  any  sun- 
shine ;  at  the  same  time  many  of  the  side  growths 
may  be  shortened,  which  will  allow  more  sunlight 
to  enter  the  centre  of  the  tree. 

Loganberry. — This  useful  fruit  deserves  to  be 
largely  grown  for  its  delicious  flavour  and  free 
fruiting  qualities.  Young  basal  shoots  are  growing 
rapidly  and  must  be  tied   up  to  prevent  injury. 


When  the  fruit  is  gathered,  the  old  canes  are 
removed  entirely  and  the  new  growths  tied  up 
in  their  places.  No  advantage  will  be  gained  by 
overcrowding. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Late  Vineries. — The  berries  are  swelling  freely, 
and  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results,  due  care 
must  be  paid  to  ventilation.  Ample  air  must 
be  admitted,  and  whenever  the  weather  is  favour- 
able the  front  ventilators  may  also  be  open. 
Lateral  growths  must  be  pinclied  before  they 
overcrowd,  and  tlie  border  should  either  receive 
a     thorough     soaking     of     liquid     manure     or    a 


PE.\    Sutton's    bountiful. 

sprinkling    of    Le    Fruiteur    and   be  well  watered 
afterwards.  T.  W.  Briscoe. 

{Gardener  to  W.   R.   Lysaght,  Esq.) 
Caslleford,  Chepstow. 
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dry  weather  copious  watering  once  a  week  will 
be  necessary.  A  little  earth  should  now  be  given 
the  plants,  as  tliis  helps  wonderfullv  to  conserve 
the  moisture,  besides  beginning  the  blanching 
process.  An  occasional  dusting  with  soot  will 
help  greatly  in  keeping  the  dreaded  fly  at  bay. 

General  Work.— in  exposed  gardens  it  is 
beneficial  to  draw  a  little  soil  to  the  stems  of 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Savbvs  and  late  Cauliflower, 
as  this  often  prevents  disaster  from  rough  winds. 
Continue  the  use  of  the  Dutch  hoe  among  all 
growing  crops. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

Strawberries.— Where    it    is    intended     to    lay 

down    a    fresh    bed    of    Strawberries    early    in    the 

autumn,    the   ground   should   now   be   got   readv. 

f;.~    ~    generous    dressing    of   rich    old    manure, 

and    dig    deeply.     The    ground    should 

be  well  trodden    down    before    planting 

takes  place.     Where   early    runners    can 

b?  secured  there  is  no    doubt    autumn 

planting  is  desirable  ;    but  if   this  work 

cannot    be   overtaken   by   the  middle  of 

.August,  it  is  better  to  lay  in  the  plants 

in  nursery  rows  till  March  or  April. 

Fruit-Picking. — This  occupies  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  time  at  this  season 
and  often  retards  other  work,  for  it  is 
only  in  fine  weather  that  it  can  be 
properly  done.  When  nets  are  over  the 
various  fruits,  not  infrequently  weeds 
get  very  rampant  and  run  to  seed,  which 

\  causes  endless  trouble  lat;T.     Endeavour 

at  all  costs  to  prevent    this   happening. 
>,  Store   nets  while  perfectly   dry  as   soon 

'\  as  a  crop  is  gathered. 

The  Shrubbery. 

Rhododendrons. — If  time  can  be 
spared,  it  is  good  for  the  bushes,  besides 
adding  considerably  to  their  appearance, 
if  all  seed-pods  are  removed.  This  also 
applies  to  Azaleas  and  other  flowering 
shrubs.  Evergreens  casting  thtir  leaves 
at  this  season  cause  a  good  deal  of 
untidiness.  Hollies  especially  being 
troublesome. 

Watering. — Where  any  of  the  subjects 
have  been  moved  during  last  spring, 
an  occasional  soaking  of  water  will  be 
very  beneficial.  A  good  mulch  of  leaf- 
mould  after  a  good  drenching  will  be 
worth  several  waterings,  as  it  keeps  the 
rooti  cool  and  conserves  the  moisture  in 
the  soil. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Tomatoes.  — ■  Systematic  feeding  is 
necessary  to  ensure  fruits  of  good  size. 
Do  not,  however,  overdo  this,  or  coarse, 
mis-shapen  fruits  are  almost  certain,  or 
else  cracking  is  likely.  The  feeding 
should  be  varied  and  given  regularly 
about  twice  a  week. 

Late  Grapes. — ^The  pinching  of  the 
sub-laterals  should  be  attended  to  as 
required.  A  mistake  often  noticed  is 
overcrowding  of  the  foliage.  This  weakens 
the  wood,  while  the  Grapes  seldom 
finish  well  under  these  darkened  con- 
ditions. Attend  well  to  the  watering 
of  the  borders,  for  anything  approach- 
ing dryness  of  soil  or  atmosphere  is 
certain  to  breed  vermin.  Give  abundance 
of  air  on  all  favourable  occasions  day 
and  night.  For  the  next  month  or  so  no 
fire  heat  is  necessary. 

C.   Blair. 
(Gardener  to  Seton  M.  Thomson,    Esq. 

Preston  House,  Linlithgow. 


FOR     NORTHERN     GARDENS. 
The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Celery. — Celery     must     ntver     be     allowed     to 
suffer  from  lack  of  moisture  at   the  roots,  so  in 


Green    Pea    Bountiful 

Readers    of   The   Garden    who    value 
early    green  Peas  should  not    omit    the 
above    from  their   list    when    ordering. 
Sown    here    in    December      last,    it    is 
justifying    its    name    by    yielding   a    grand    crop 
of    succulent,    well    flavoured    Peas,     which     we 
have     been    gathering    all    this     month     (June). 
It  is  not   a  wrinkled  Pea,  but  we  have  grown  it 
for  quite  fifteen   years,    and   can  find  nothing  in 
its  class  to  displace  it,  taking  into  account  its  hardi- 
ness, earliness,  good  flavour  and  bounteous  crop. 
Sussex.  F.  Herbert  Chapman. 
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ANSWERS 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


FLOWKH    GAHDKN. 

VIOLAS  ATTACKED  {Miss  E.  J.).— The  Viulivs  an- 
attacked  by  a  funj.nis  at  the  "collar."  Tins  part  of  the 
stem  is  destroyed,  and  the  root  and  flimlly  the  stem  dies. 
AW  such  fungi  are  dinieult  to  deal  with,  but  we  recommend 
you  to  work  the  soil  as  deeply  as  you  can  and  apply  chalk 
iir  lime  to  it,  or  mortar  rubble.  The  soil  may  perhaps 
be  chalky  beneath,  but  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
upper  layers  become  depleted  of  lime  when  that  is  the 
case.  .Mignonette  grows  best  in  soil  \vell  supplied  with 
lime. 

ALPINE  PLANTS  (P.  if.  H.).— Scores  of  nurserymen 
to-day  siieeialise  in  alpine  plants,  the  majority  of  them 
advertising  in  our  columns. 

CAMPANULA  NOBILIS  ALBA  (.4.  W.  X).).— This 
plant  mav  still  be  f(nmd  in  nurseries  and  in  botanic 
gardens,  though  by  far  from  common.  In  southern 
England  it  has  not  proved  a  long-lived  plant,  and  in 
rich  soils  often  perishes  outright.  We  suggest  that  you 
write  to  Jlr.  .\mos  Perrv,  Enfleld,  or  .Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sons,  Covent  Garden,  or,  failing  these,  to  the  hardy 
plant  growers  in  the  north.  It  is  also  known  as 
C.  punctata  alba. 

ROSE    G.\RDEN. 

ROSES  (ffWcrf).— H.  V.  Maehin  is  a  poor  growi  r, 
otherwise  a  line  Rose.  Margaret  Dickson  Hamill  is  a 
grand  Rose  and  has  no  special  faults.  Crimson  Globe 
is  a  good  red.  but  not  dark  and  not  very  much  mossed. 
Blanche  Moreau  is  the  best  white  .Moss,  and  Celene  the 
best  dark  red.  Rosa  rubrifolia  is  suitable  for  adding 
to  a  mixed  Briar  hedge. 


blue-flowe r(  d  Hydrangeas,  howtvir,  cannot  be  di'pendid 
upon  to  reproduce  these  when  transierrtd  to  otinr 
quarters.  Jlissrs.  tulbush,  of  Higligate.  have  on  various 
occasions  shown  blue-Uowered  Hydrangeas  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Socittj's  nurtings. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS.— 11".  ilcH  —We  bei:eve  the  Ri>.-e 
to   lir  Souvenu   de    I'.erre   Dui  uv,  a   flue  llvbrid  Chuia 

Rose.  Mrs.      J.  —  BupUurum     rolundtolaim. 

.1/.  D.  M. — 1,  Phacel.!"  campai.ulana  ,  i.  Salvia  nenioioia. 


GREENHOUSE. 

TREATMENT    OF    CACTI,    AND    OTHER    QUESTIONS 

(S.  M.  H.). — There  are  so  many  sorts  of  Cacti,  some  of 
which  require  different  treatment  from  others,  that  your 
question  is  difficult  to  answer.  If,  however,  as  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  your  question  refers  to  the  members 
of  the  Phylloeacti  group — that  is,  a  section  with  large, 
showy  flowers — then  you  have  kept  them  too  dry  for 
their' well-doing.  In  all  probability  the  roots  are  in  a 
very  poor  state,  and  the  plants  will  be  greatly  benefited 
by  repotting,  A  suitable  compost  may  be  made  up, 
chiefly  of  good  loam,  lightened  by  a  little  leaf-mould, 
broken  brick  rubble  and  silver  sand.  When  turned  out 
of  their  pots,  as  much  of  the  old  soil  as  possible  should 
be  removed.  The  new  pots  must  be  quite  clean  and 
effectually  drained,  and  in  potting  they  should  not  be 
larger  than  will  readily  accommodate  the  roots.  They 
must  then  have  a  good"  watering  through  a  fine  rose  and 
be  returned  to  the  greenhouse.  After  this  enough  water 
must  be  given  to  keep  the  soil  moderately  moist  in  order 
to  encouiage  the  formation  of  new  roots.  As  autumn 
advances,  less  water  will  be  needed,  and  in  the  depth  of 
winter  only  enough  should  be  given  to  keep  the  soil 
slightly  moist.  :No  manure  of  any  kind  is  needed.  We 
may  point  out  that  in  an  unheated  greenhouse  the  plants 
are  liable  to  suffer  during  the  winter,  as  they  need  a 
minimum  temperature  of  40°  to  45°.  Stable  manure 
is  very  unsuitable  for  light,  sandy  soils,  though  it  is 
partienlarlv  desirable  where  the  soil  is  of  a  stiff,  clayey 
nature.  A'  good  dressing  of  cow  manure,  well  dug  in, 
would  be  verv  beneficial,  and  if  you  could  obtain  a  few- 
loads  of  stiff  loam  to  incorporate  with  your  light  material 
the  border  would  be  greatly  beneflttd  thereby. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

PEAS  AND  BEANS  ATTACKED  (IF.  fl.).— The  Peas 
and  Beans  are  attacked  by  a  fniitius  at  soil  level.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  the  soil  in  which  they  have  been 
growing  is  not  sufficiently  drained,  and  recommend  you 
to  remedy  that  as  far  as  you  can,  and  also  to  add  lime  to 
the  upper  layers  of  the  soil.  Keep  the  hoe  going  to 
admit  air  and  assist  drainage,  and  when  staking  time 
comes,  draw  some  of  the  earth  up  to  the  stems  of  the 
Peas. 

ONIONS  ATTACKED  (B.  L.  C.).— The  Onions  are 
attacked  bv  the  white  rot  of  the  Onion,  w-hich  causes  the 
destruction  of  the  bulbs  and,  passing  the  time  between 
crops  in  the  soil,  is  likely  to  cause  the  destruction  of  the 
succeeding  crop  of  Onions.  Is  the  drainage  thorough  ? 
See  that  this  is  all  right,  work  the  soil  deeply,  and  plant 
Onions  on  a  fresh  site  next  year. 


TREES     AND     SHRUBS. 

LAUREL  HEDGES  (J.  D). — The  only  way  to  cut 
your  Laurel  hedge  back  to  prevent  its  looking  ugly  by 
reason  of  mutilated  leaves  is  by  using  a  knife  or  secateurs. 
If  you  wish  to  reduce  the  width  of  the  hedge,  it  can  be 
cut  back  severely  ne.^t  spring,  late  .March  or  .\pril. 

BLUE  -  FLOWERED  HYDRANGEAS  (£.  IF.).- 
Hydrangeas  mav  be  induced  to  give  blue  flowers  by 
watering  them  when  the  flower-buds  are  showing  with 
a  weak  solution  of  alum,  but  the  results  are  not  always 
satisfactory.  There  are,  however,  two  preparations  on 
the  market  which  will  turn  the  flowers  blue.  These  are 
known  as  \zaic  and  Cyanol.  They  are  quite  simple  to 
apply ;  the  best  results,  however,  are  obtained  when 
the  soil  contains  verv  little  lime.  These  chemicals  should 
not  be  applied  when' the  soil  is  at  all  dry.  The  accepted 
theory  is  that  Hydrangeas  planted  in  ferruginous  or 
aluminous    soils    produce    blue    flowers.    Cuttings    from 


SOCIETIES 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL     SOCIETY. 

\  CONSIDERABLE  falling  oflf  of  cxhiblts  of  ail 
classes  characterised  this  meeting,  held  ou  July  i  ^, 
a  probable  reason  being  its  near  proximity  to  the 
Cardiff  Show.  Orchids,  save  for  novelties,  were 
very  sparsely  shown ;  while  neither  vegetable 
nor  fruit  exhibits,  save  one  of  Raspberries,  were 
ou  view.  Hardy  flowers  were  the  more  prominent, 
and  these,  with  Gladioli,  Roses  and  Carnations, 
contributed  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  meeting. 
Additional  interest  was,  however,  created  on  this 
occasion  by  the  holding  of  the  summer  exhibition 
of  the  National  Carnation  and  Picotce  Society 
in  conjunction  \vith  the  above,  the  staged  flowers 
being  as  fine  as  could  be  conceived.  Seven  new 
plants  received  awards  of  merit. 
FioRAL  Committee. 

Present ;  H.  B.  Jilay,  Esq.  (chairman),  and  Messrs. 
W.  J.  Bean,  S.  Morris,  G.  Heuthe,  J.  Heal,  C.  Elliott, 
W.  Howe,  A.  Ireland.  J.  F.  JlcLeod,  J.  Jennings,  J.  Green, 
A.  Turner,  H.  J.  Jones,  E.  F.  Hazelton,  C.  E.  Pearson, 
J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  E.  A.  Bowles,  H.  Cowley,  J.  W.  Barr, 
W.  R.  Cranfleld,  E.  C.  Notcutt,  J.  Hudson,  W.  P.  Thomson, 
E.  H.  Jenkins,  C.  Dixon,  C.  R.  Fielder.  G.  Paul,  W.  A. 
Bilney,  W.  R.  Dykes  and  A.  G.  Backman. 
Hakdy  Floweks. 
Those  from  Mr.  Maurice  Prichard,  Christchurch.  were 
certainly  the  more  meritorious  of  those  on  view,  the 
coloured  Astilbes  being  particularly  good.  Venus, 
Brunhilde  and  Gloria  are  the  more  richly  coloured,  though 
the  last  named  is  too  dense  of  spike  for  beauty. 
A.  Moerhiemi,  creamy  white,  is  particularly  graceful 
habited  and  of  good  effect  in  the  garden.  Other  items 
in  .Mr.  Prichard's  group  were  Campanula  arvatica, 
C.  Raineri,  C.  earpatica  elegante  and  Eryngium  Violetta. 
Phlox  Mrs.  Ethel  Prichard,  large  pip,  bluish,  was  also 
goou. 

In  that  from  Messrs.  J.  Cheat  and  Sons,  Crawley, 
Astilbes  Pliiladelphia  and  Mont  Blanc  were  notable 
items,  the  Japanese  Flags  (Iris  Kiempferi)  and  Tropseo- 
leum  speciosum  in  trials  being  also  noted.  Water  Lilus 
were  also  well  shown,  Marliacea  albida,  chromatella,  ignca, 
gloriosa  and  Laydekeri  in  variety  being  freely  displayed. 
The  Misses  Hopkins  and  Ml'.  G.  W.  Jliller  each  con- 
tributed to  this  section. 

The  more  telling  items  in  a  group  from  Mr.  B.  S. 
Ladhams  were  CEnothera  biennis  Golden  Glow  (see  "  New 
and  Rare  Plants "),  Lavatera  olbia  rosea.  Campanula 
grandiflora,  Gaillardias  and  Desfontainea  spinota. 

.Mr.  \V.  Wells,  jun.,  Merstham,  in  addition  to  Sidalcea 
Rose  Queen  (see  "  New  and  Rare  Plants  "),  contributed 
Campanula  Isobel.  Hypericium  empctrifolium  (little 
bushes  firll  of  golden  flowers),  Silene  alpestris  fl.-pl., 
Pratia  angulata  and  the  rather  rare  and  difficult  Frankenia 
th\Tua;folia. 

In  Mr.  G.  Rcuthe's  group  lilium  Browni,  Sparaxis 
pulcherinns.  Coreopsis  oeulata  (rich  golden  with  maroon- 
coloured  base).  Campanula  Stansfleldi,  Gentiana  phlogi- 
folia  (terminal  clusters  of  rich  blue).  G.  lagodechiana, 
Lilium  Dalmaticum  and  the  silvery-leaved  PjTethrum 
Hansknechti  were  among  others.  The  hardy  Heaths 
were  a  pretty  feature. 

Most  interesting  among  the  hardy  plants,  however, 
and  beautiful  withal,  were  the  hybrid  Gladioli  of  the 
primulinus  set  from  Major  Churcher,  Alverstoke.  Apple 
Blossom,  one  of  the  daintiest,  needs  no  description,  and 
is  away  from  the  red  and  yellow  suffused  flowers,  of  which 
already  there  are  several.  Arlon,  again,  s.almou  red  and 
scarlet  stained  within,  is  very  striking.  Flame  and 
Firefly  are  rich  and  intensely  coloured  sorts.  Moonbeam 
is  a  self  and  of  soft  yellow  tone.  Maiden's  Blush,  salmon 
and  cream,  is  notable  for  the  well-poised  frontal  disposition 
of  its  flowers,  a  characteristic  largely  lacking  in  the  I'arlicr 
members  of  this  set.  Linton  is  of  a  much  larger  type, 
showing  the  influence  of  Saundersi  or  Nanceanus  in  the 
richly  blotched  flowers.  Only  a  small  collection,  yet 
marked  by  freshness  and  beauty,  with  signs  of  progress 
and  thoughtful  work. 

Carnations. 
Excellent  flowers  of  these  in  vases  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  .\llwood  Brothers.  Hayward's  Heath.  Perhaps 
the  finer  examples  were  Wivelsfleld  White;  Wivelsfleld 
Claret,  with  a  fine  aroma,  too ;  Destiny ;  Mary  .\ilwood, 
more  prepossessing  than  ever  we  thought :  and  Wivels- 
fleld Apricot.  A  series  of  the  new  .\llwoodii  Pinks  %yere 
sho^vn. 

Carnations  were  very  finely  shown,  too.  by  Mr.  t. 
Engleman,  Saffron  Wal'den:  Circe,  of  the  heliotrope  fancy 
set,    being    partienlarlv    well    grown    and   staged.     It    is 


probably  a  leader  in  its  class.  Saffron  and  Sunstar  arc 
yellows ;  Eleetra,  apricot  and  very  distinct.  Fanny, 
loiia  and  Bona  were  also  notid. 

.Miscellaneous  Guorrs. 

Messrs.  il,  B.  Jlay  and  Sons,  Edmonton,  alone 
exhibited  grei'iihouse  plants — Hydrangeas,  Heliotrope, 
Lemon-scented  Verbena,  with  Verbenas  Miss  Willmott. 
King  of  Scarlets  and  Ethereal.  Among  nxany  Ferns, 
the  plumose  Nephrnlepis  wi-re  freely  shown.  W'hitmani, 
Willmottia!  elegantisslma  and  others.  N.  exaltata  cristata 
and  N.  Scottii  and  Polypodiuni  Knightise  were  also  noted. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  and  iSons,  Strefttham,  contribntid 
a  collection  of  Clematis  in  pots,  the  large  examples  trained 
column  fashion.  Ville  de  Lyon,  Blue  Gem,  Lady  Betty 
Balfour  (deep  purple).  Lady  Ciroline  Ne\ille  (mauve) 
and  Belle  of  W'oking  (pale'  mauve,  semi-double)  were 
son\e  of  those  shown. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Romford,  had  many  good 
Roses  on  an  extended  table  space.  Isobel,  Vanity  and 
Mermaid  were  notable  singles ;  Miriam,  dtnible,  very 
distinct ;  Pax,  semi-double,  white ;  K.  of  K.,  vivid 
scarlet ;  Golden  Emblem  was  good ;  Prosperity  and 
Qlytemnestra  were  among  cluster  sorts. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present :  C.  G.  A.  Nix.  Esq,  (chairman),  the  Rev. 
W,  Wilks,  and  Messrs.  J.  Cheal,  E.  Beckett.  G.  F.  Tinley, 
W.  Pope,  W^  E.  Humphreys,  H.  Markham,  W.  J.  Jcfferiis, 
F.  Perkins,  W.  Bates,  W.  H.  Divers,  A.  W.  Metcalfe. 
P.  Tuckett,  J.  C.  .\llgrovo  and  J.  G.  W"eston. 

The  only  exhibit  before  this  committee  was  that  of 
the  new  Raspberry  Lloyd  George,  a  perpetual  fruiting 
variety,  of  which  many  cut  fruiting  branches  and  punnetts 
of  gathered  fruits  were  on  view.  These  were  shown  by 
-Mr.  J.  J.  Kettle,  Corfe  Mullen,  Dorset. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present  ;  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart,  (chairman) 
S*r  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Sir  Frederick  Moore,  and  Messrs. 
J.  O'Brien.  A.  Dye,  C.  J.  Lucas,  W.  Cobb,  J.  E.  Shill, 
F.  K.  Sander,  C.  H.  Curtis  and  P.  Eelli 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Hayward's  Heath, 
staged  a  few  plants,  including  Miitonia  Blueana,  Odonto- 
glossum  .\mabile  and  Lselio-Cattleya  Serbia. 

From  Messrs,  Flory  and  Black,  Slough,  came  Odonticda 
Vesper  and  O.  Rufus, 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq,.  Stamford  Hill,  showed  Bulbophyllum 
macrobubon.  B,  Mastersianum,  Miitonia  vexillaria  Queen 
.\lexandra,  M.  v,  the  Rev,  W,  Wilks  and  M,  Venus, 

From  G,  W^  Bird,  Esq.,  W'est  Wickham,  Kent,  came 
Odontioda  Sensation  var.  Empress  Eugenie. 


NATIONAL     CARNATION     AND     PICOTEE     SOCIETY. 

THE  annual  exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held  at  Vincent 
Square  on  July  13  in  conjunction  with  the  fortnightly 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  From  the 
numerical  standpoint  the  meeting,  while  comparing 
favourably  with  those  of  recent  years,  was  not  large, 
though  without  hesitation  it  may  be  stated  that  but  rarely 
have  finer  flowers  been  staged.  More  handsome  produc- 
tions than  those  shown  by  Miss  Shiffner  and  Mr.  Douglas 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive,  and  apart  from  such  old- 
time  veterans  and  enthusiasts,  quality  generally  ranked 
high.  The  exhibitors  named,  with  Sir.  E.  Morton  and 
Mr.  Fairlie,  were  the  chief  prize-winners  on  this  occasion. 
Particulars  of  the  Show  are  appended. 

In  the  opening  classes  for  bizarres,  flakes  and  white- 
ground  Picotees  Mr.  Robert  Morton,  Woodside  Park, 
was  the  only  competitor  and  was  awarded  the  first  prizes 
in  each  class.  In  the  first-named  his  Master  Fred  was 
selected  as  premier  :  in  the  latter  a  particularly  fine  bloom 
of  Mrs.  Hammond  was  adjudged  worthy  of  that  high 
honour. 

For  six  varieties  of  sells,  three  of  each.  Mr.  James  Douglas, 
Great  Bookham,  was  in  the  winning  place.  Albion.  Border 
Yellow,  iMrs.  Griffith  Jones  and  Bookliam  Clove  (very 
fragrant),  being  some  of  the  best.  The  vase  of  Bookham 
Rose,  however,  eclipsed  all,  one  flower  gaining  the  premier. 
This  exhibitor  was  also  first  for  six  varieties  of  fancies, 
yellow  or  buff  ground.  Cyclops,  Pasquin,  Mona.  Linkman, 
Edenside  and  Mrs.  McDonald  being  the  set.  Mr,  R. 
Morton  was  second,  his  Pasquin  being  awarded  premier. 
Other  good  flowers  were  Skirmisher  and  Lieutenant 
Shackleton.  Mr.  Douglas  also  secured  leading  honours 
in  the  classes  for  six  fancies  and  six  yellow  ground  Picotees 
showing  Fair  Helen.  Prospero,  Hon.  D,  Legge  and  Sirs. 
Murray  in  the  former,  and  Mrs,  J,  J,  Keen,  Santa  Claus 
and  Exquisite  among  others  in  the  latter. 

For  three  vases  of  selfs,  fancies  or  yellow  grounds  Mr. 
E,  Jlorton  alone  competed  and  was  awarded  first  prize. 
For  tlirec  varieties,  three  of  each  fancies,  yellow  or  buff 
ground,  iSIiss  Shiffner,  Lewes,  staged  an  incomparable 
nine.  Mona.  Lieutenant  Shackleton  and  Pasquin,  than 
which  no  flner  flowers  were  shown.  She  deservedly 
received  the  flrst  prize.  INIr.  J.  Fairlie,  Acton,  was  second 
his  vase  of  Linkman  being  very  good.  These  two  ex- 
hibitors in  the  class  for  three  fancies  other  than  the  above 
occupied  reversed  positions,  the  leading  prize-winner 
staging  The  Bride,  Othello  and  Daisy  W'alker. 

For  three  varieties  of  yellow  ground  Picotees  Miss 
Shiffner  again  came  to  the  front  Onward  (premier), 
Togo  and  Mis,  J.  J.  Keen  being  shown.  For  one  variety 
white  selfs.  Elaine  and  Albion  were  shown,  Mr.  Fairlie 
and  Miss  Shiffner  taking  the  prizes  in  that  order.  For 
yellow  selfs  these  two  competitors  changed  places,  both 
showing  Border  Yellow,  the  lady  showing  particularly 
good  and  well-coloured  blooms.  Miss  Shiffner  alone 
competed  in  the  terra-cotta  self  class,  showing  -\kbar. 
Orange  Apricot  and  taking  flrst  prize.  This  lady  w-as 
also  awarded  prizes  for  scarlet  selfs,  showing  Jean  Douglas 
grandly ;  for  dark  reds  with  Mrs.  G.  Marshall,  crimson  ; 
and  for  pink  or  rose  selfs  with  Mrs.  R.  P.  Smith,  soft  rose. 
In  each  of  these  classes  .Air.  Fairlie  gained  second  prize. 
For  one  variety  of  selfs  not  included  above,  three  com- 
petitors showed  The  Grey  Douglas.  Mr.  J.  Fairlie  securing 
leading  honours  with  his  set  of  flowers. 
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POULTRY      NOTES 

By     W.     POWELL-OWEN,     F.B.S.A. 
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[OST  poultry-keepers  will  be  worried 
just  now  as  to  wliich  of  the  youngsters 
are  cockerels  and  wliicli  are 
pullets.  I  admit  it  is  not  simple  to 
tell  the  sexes,  but  with  experience 
one  becomes  more  certain.  When  in  doubt  I 
prefer  to  regard  the  bird  as  a  male. 

Separating  the  Sexes.— Many  I  find  keep  the 
sexes  together  for  the  very  reason  that  they  do 
not  feel  able  to  tell  "  t'other  from  which,"  but 
that  is  the  wrong  policy.  For  instance,  the 
pullets  are  bound  to  be  kept  back  if  they  are  run 
with  the  greedy  males,  the  latter  robbing  them 
of  their  proper  share  of  food.  By  far  the  best 
plan  is  to  make  an  effort  at  sorting  out  the  sexes 
no  matter  if  mistakes  are  made,  because  these 
can  be  put  right  later  on.  Poultry-keepers  have 
to  bear  in  mind  that  pullets  are  made  or  marred 
entirely  by  the  methods  of  management  adopted, 
the  onus  falling  upon  the  owner.  In  the  light 
breeds,  like  the  Leghorn  and  the  Ancona,  sex- 
telling  is  not  dif&cult,  as  I  have  previously  pointed 
out.  The  combs  and  wattles  at  a  very  early  age 
shoot  out  and  become  blood-red  in  the  males, 
which  is  not  the  case  in  pullets.  It  is  the  heavy-- 
breed  cockerel,  in  such  breeds  as  the  White 
Wyandotte  and  Rhode  Island  Red,  which  proves 
such  a  stumbling-block. 

Telling  the  Males. — When  the  youngsters  are 
fourteen  or  sixteen  weeks  of  age  one  can  adopt 
the  "feather"  test.  At  that  age  one  can  begin 
to  look  for  the  long  pointed  feathers  that  are  to 
adorn  the  neck  and  saddle  of  the  male,  known 
technically  as  the  neck  and  saddle  "  hacldes." 
These  are  long,  thin,  spear-shaped  feathers  which 
fall  down  the  neck  and  down  either  side  of  the 
saddle  (near  the  root  of  the  tail)  in  the  adult 
male.  But  they  are  the  last  to  shoot  through 
and  need  to  be  looked  for  at  the  proper  age.  At 
first  they  may  be  noticed  underneath  the  proper 
neck  hackle  and  saddle  feathers,  which  must  be 
carefully  lifted  up  to  reveal  the  long  pointed 
"  hackles."  As  time  goes  on,  the  latter  come  right 
through  and  are  noticeable  in  the  male  down 
the  neck,  along  the  back  and  hanging  down  on 
each  side  of  the  saddle.  In  the  female  there  will 
be  a  complete  absence  of  these  feathers,  and 
those  on  the  back  and  running  up  along  the  saddle 
to  the  base  of  the  tail  will  be  wide  and  rounded 
at  the  end. 
Distinguishing  Colours  in  Sexes. — The  colour 

of  till-  plmnage  will  often  help  us.  Take  the 
colouring  of  the  Rhode  Island  Red  as  an  instance  ! 
In  the  adult  male  the  top  colour  is  invariably 
a  shade  darker  than  that  of  the  breast  feathers, 
while  the  latter  match  the  body  colour  of  the 
adult  female.  We  can  turn  this  to  good  effect 
in  sex-telling  when  the  birds  are  fourteen  weeks 


or  so  of  age.  The  pullets  will  be  of  an  even  shade 
of  colouring  throughout,  while  the  young  males 
ivill  be  much  darker  down  the  neck,  back  and 
s.nddle,  only  the  breast  matching  the  colour  of 
the  pullets  all-round  feathering..  Thickness  of 
leg  will  also  help,  except  in  big-boned  table  breeds 
like  the  Sussex  and  Orpington,  where  both  sexes 
have  large  legs.  Generally  speaking,  the  leg 
of  the  male  is  considerably  stouter  than  that 
of  the  pullet,  often  calling  for  a  marking  or  leg- 
ring  a  size  larger. 

Colour  of  Plumage.^One  must  be  very  careful 
not  to  attempt  to  sum  up  the  quality  of  very  young 
chickens  by  colour  of  plumage.  A  chicken  is 
continually  getting  a  new  coat  of  feathers  from  the 
time  of  hatching  out.  Up  to  four  months,  or 
thereabouts,  the  feathering  is  what  might  be 
called  "  baby  fluff,"  and  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
from  these  chicken  feathers  what  the  plumage 
will  be  eventually.  In  the  Light  Sussex  the 
under  colour  should  be  wliite  "  to  the  skin," 
and  in  the  Rhode  Island  Red  it  should  be  red  or 
salmon  coloured.  Supposing  I  am  handling  a 
Light  Sussex  chicken  when  fourteen  or  sixteen 
weeks'  old,  I  turn  up  the  feathers  to  see  if  they 
are  white  on  the  underside.  Finding  them  mottled 
with  black,  I  next  refer  to  the  new  feathers  that 
are  growing,  which  will  be  the  ones  to  come 
through  to  take  the  place  of  the  existing  fully- 
developed  feathers.  If  these  are  true  in  under 
colour  I  know  that  my  poor-coloured  bird  is  going 
to  be  sound  after  all. 

Learn  A  to  Z  of  Breeding.— .Many  of  my 
friends  tell  me  that  I  lean  too  much  towards 
breed  characteristics,  reminding  me  that  utility 
means  "  eggs  and  still  more  eggs."  Yes,  but  I 
know  fully  well  there  is  no  happy  medium,  and 
the  next  stage  means  "  mongrelising."  The 
average  utility  breeder  of  White  Wyandottes, 
for  instance,  shows  no  concern  when  he  finds 
a  few  cockerels  with  feathered  legs,  which  I  am 
afraid  quite  worries  me  and  makes  me  advocate 
sending  such  birds  to  table  instead  of  to  the 
"  stud."  Feathers  down  the  shanks  of  a  Wyan- 
dotte denotes  to  me  that  it  is  a  reversion  to  the 
old  Cochin,  or  that  the  breeder  has  used  alien 
blood  at  some  time.  Well,  I  am  quite  sure  that 
you  cannot  get  more  and  more  eggs  if  the  strain 
is  held  back  by  blood  of  a  breed  that  is  kept 
essentially  for  beauty.  The  utility  poultry-keeper 
is,  I  am  afraid,  neglecting  one  of  the  most  important 
items,  and  that  is  the  essence  of  breeding  true  to 
character.  By  all  means  let  us  breed  for  increased 
egg-production,  but  let  each  poultry-keeper  get 
to  know  how  to  breed  true  specimens  of  his 
favourite  variety.  It  means  selection  and  a 
knowledge  of  points  and  an  admission  that 
2x2  =  4. 

Culling  for  Faults. — Bearing  in  mind  the 
ideal  as  regards  the  individual  breed  concerned, 
one  will  know  how  to  cull  for  faults.  Take  the 
White  Wyandotte,  whose  true  comb  is  "  rose." 
On  looking  over  our  flocks  of  youngsters  we  shall 
find  an  odd  bird  or  two  with  a  "single"  comb. 
If  a  cockerel  send  it  to  table ;  if  a  pullet  keep  it 
as  a  layer  and  do  not  use  it  as  a  breeder.  It  is 
quite  natural  for  a  rose  to  sport  a  single  comb 
(as  it  is  vice  versa),  and  when  mated  up  again 
true  rose-comb-bred  "singles"  will  give  a  large 
percentage  of  rose-combed  progeny.  But  I  am 
mindful  that  many  strains  of  White  Wyandottes 
have  White  Leghorn  blood  therein,  and  in  conse- 
quence  I   keep  strictly   to  the   true  rose-combed 


birds  for  breeding.  I  never  use  in  the  breeding 
pen,  for  the  same  reason,  any  bird  that  has  a  tall 
"floppy"  comb  resembling  a  "rose"  set  on  a 
"single"  base.  In  the  Wyandotte  the  comb 
should  be  nice  and  full  in  front,  flat  on  the  skull, 
and  should  have  a  leader  that  follows  the  curve 
of  the  neck.  Single-combed  sports  from  White 
Wyandottes  are  often  sold  as  White  Rocks,  so 
that  I  am  sure  I  have  but  to  mention  these  matters 
to  put  breeders  on  their  guard. 

Single  -  combed  Wyandottes.  —  Often  these 
single-combed  White  Wyandotte  sports  are  taken 
to  be  White  Leghorns  by  the  inexperienced 
poultry-breeder,  but  a  careful  study  of  type 
will  show  exactly  what  the  breed  is.  A  single- 
combed  Wyandotte  will  naturally  be  large  and 
bulky  and  of  Wyandotte  type  as  against  the  long 
and  narrow  or  racey  White  Leghorn.  The  reader 
who  is  interested  in  poultry-breeding  as  a  profession 
will  take  to  heart  this  lesson  of  single-combed 
sports  from  Wyandottes.  Where  day-old  chicks 
are  sold,  every  one  should  be  carefully  examined 
before  dispatch,  so  that  only  chicks  with  true 
rose  combs  are  sent  to  the  buyers.  In  order 
to  facilitate  matters  one  should  not  if  inexperienced 
incubate  White  Leghorn  and  White  Wyandotte 
eggs  together,  or  some  buyers  will  be  sent,  as 
Leghorns,  chicks  that  are  merely  single-comb 
Wyandotte  sports.  Novice-buyers  do  not  under- 
stand that  such  sports  exist,  so  that  it  is  well 
for  the  breeder  to  do  the  culling  and  thus  avoid 
disappointment. 

Value  of  Trap-Nesting. — Rose-combed  sports 
will  often  be  found  among  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
and  should  likewise  be  culled  or  graded  out.  It 
is  quite  a  natural  sport,  and  to  this  we  owe  the 
fact  that  we  have  both  rose  and  single  combs 
in  many  of  our  breeds.  The  value  of  the  trap- 
nest  will  be  readily  understood  from  what  I  have 
written.  Individualism  is  a  leading  factor  in 
poultry-breeding,  and  trap-nesting  is  a  certain 
detective  of  the  individual's  weaknesses  and  good 
points.  One  hen  will  throw  go  per  cent,  of  cockerels, 
another  go  per  cent,  of  pullets ;  one  hen  will 
breed  tip-top  layers,  while  a  sister  will  give  low- 
grade  progeny  .  .  .  one  rose-combed  hen  will 
throw  an  excess  of  single-combed  sports.  By 
the  trap-nest  you  can  locate  the  hen  and  wipe  out 
any  bad  factor  or  maintain  any  good  one.  I 
have  also  met  with  cases  where  individual  hens 
of  a  black-plumaged  breed  ha%'e  thrown  nothing 
but  whole  white  sports,  and  there  seems  no  end 
to  such  oddities.  By  the  full  use  of  the  trap-nest 
Wu  can  put  our  finger  on  the  culprit  and  keep 
her  out  of  the  breeding  pen. 


ADVICE    OX    POULTRY    MATTERS. 

My.  W.  Powell-Owen,  The  G.\rden  Poultry 
Expert,  will  be  pleased  to  answer,  free  of  charge,  any 
questions  dealing  with  poultry-keeping.  A  stamped 
and  addressed  envelope  should  be  enclosed,  when  a 
lengthy  and  detailed  reply  will  be  posted  promptly. 
Communications  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  W.  Powell- 
Owen,  care  of  The  G.\rden,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.2.  Sarnples  of  foods  (report  thereon  and 
suggested  use),  is,  6d. ;  post-mortems,  2S.  6d.  each. 
Send  samples  and  dead  fowls  (latter  by  rail  and  letters 
under  separate  cover)  direct  to  W.  Powell-Owen, 
"  Powell-Owen  "  Poultry  Bureau,  47A,  High  Street, 
Hampstead,  N.IV.^. 
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BY  APPOINTMENT. 


BV  APPOINTMENT. 


DISINFECTANT  FLUID 

"  A  morshv  tni/ormidMN*  WMpon/or  tmllline  aotttui  Ihi  tiaeUlu$." 

— Sir  J.  Oeighton-Beownh.  F.S.S. 

Use   Freely   in    Hen    Roosts,    Pigeon 
Cotes,  Aviaries,   etc. 


Against  Influenza.—"  Give  daily  to  all  the  birds  Izal  in  the 
soft  food.  One  liquid  ounce  of  Izal  should  be  added  to  each  eight 
gallons  of  liquid  used  for  mixing  the  soft  food.  The  result  has 
been  so  beneficial  that  I  think  it  should  be  known." 

Invaluable  as   a   pemedy   against   Foul    Brood  and 
i.O.W.  disease   in   Bees. 

Ask  for  special  leaflets  with   instructions  for  use. 

IZAL    POWDER   dusted    among    the   feathers   rids 
the   birds   of  inseot    pests. 


IZAL  FLUID  '^7  i^" 


IZAL  POWnER  6'- pec  141    ... 


t.ll. 


Sent  oacciage  paid  on  receipt  of  remlttanoe. 

Ask  for  Frea  Copy  of  "  Haalthy  Poultry 


Newton,  GhambersA  Go.,Ltd.,ThornGliffe,  nr.Sheffleld 


OUR  SYSTEM! 

■;^:^       OF    FEEDING    ENSURES 

CHICKS  THAT  THRIVE 
ROBUST    GROWING    STOCK 
FOWLS  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY 

The  use  of  our  properly  blended  and  easily  digested 
toodstuffs  is  the  OSLY  WAT  to  cut  down  heavy 
mortality  in  voung  chicks  and  to  secure  full  egg- 
baskets  all  the  year  round. 

We  are  pr.ictical  poultry-keepers  as  well  as 
poultry  and  food  specialists.  We  know  and  supply 
exactly  what  your  chickens  and  fowls  need  for 
maximum  results.     May  we  help  you  ? 

Send  for  samples  to-day.           Satisfaction                  I 
51 5,  Seven  Sisters  Road  guaranteed.         

S.  Tottenham 


THORNBOROUGH  &  CO.  Ltd; 

SDCCCIBOrS   to 

PEARCE     &     COMPANY 

(Lcite  HOLLOWAY  HO.AD    .\'.> 

CONSERVATORIES 
and    GREENHOUSES. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  waited  upon  by  appointmanl- 
Oontraoton  to  Ii.C.C.  ft  11  London  Borough  CoonoUi, 
35  yean'  Record.    Good  Work     Calalozae  PotI  Fraa, 
TOTTENHAM.  N.  1  7.    -Phone  r  2356. 


HUSSEY  Bros. 


CHOICE 

BEARDED  FLAG  IRIS 

We  hold  an  up-to-date  col- 
lection of  all  the  choicest 
varieties,  specially  selected  jor 
the  strength  of  stem,  size  of 
flower,  and  choice  colouring, 
including  such  varieties  as 

LORD    OF    JUNE 

PROSPERO    LAUGIER 

ASIA 

KING    OF    IRIS  •• 

NEPTUNE,    Etc.,    Etc. 

Write  for  Special  list  of  Iris 
Post  free    upon   application. 

KENT   &    BRYDON 

Seedmei  chants    &"   Nurserymen 

DARLINGTON 


SANITAS  Powder 

INSURES  YOUR  PROPS 

AgaiiMt  SLUGS,  WORMS,  RATS, 
MICE,  CATS  and  BIRDS. 

Large  and  small  tins  and  In  bags, 

of     all     Chemists,     Stores      and 

Nurserymen. 

THE  SANITAS   CO.,  Ltd. 

Limehouaa,   London,  E.14. 

Avarded  Mtiar.at  Royal  Horticultural 
Bxhihition.  1911. 


TO  WIN   PRIZES! 

To  create  exquisite  Flowers! ! 
To  grow  delicious  Vegetables ! ! ! 

Use  Mackereth's  Special  Fertilizers, 

lli.y   ruiitain  ii"tiijh. 
SWEET   PEA   MANURE(TlieOriKinalJ. 

Tins,  1  9  and  3,3,  post  free.     Tibs.,  3/6 ;    141bs.,  6/-; 

e8lbs:,10/-;    561bs..    16/6  j  1121bs^,  30/-,  carriage  paid. 
TOMATO    (Acknowledged    Best),   produces   flavour    and 

flnishod  crop — no  marbling.     Price  as  S.P.  in  bags. 
FRUIT    TREE    (Special),  produces  healthy  clean  crops: 

Plums,  Apples,  Pears,  Gooseberries,  Easpberries,  etc. 

Sivme  price  as  Sweet  Pea  in  bags. 

Also    Lawn    Manure,  Lawn   Sand  or  Daisy  Killer, 
Soil  Fumigant,  Humogen,  Rito.    AM  Special  Fertilizers  : 
Clay's,  Thomson's.  Canary  Ouano,  etc.     Pest  Killers 
and  Insecticides.     WEED  KILLERS  a  speciality. 
S.'tiil  i„,st  mrrl  for  lixt. 

G.  H.  MACKERETH,    Uiverston. 


JAPANESE  MAPLES 
IRISES 
PEONIES 


GAUNTLETT'S,  iZTe^Z.  Chiddingf old 

Surrey 


THORP  &  CO.  (POULTRY  FARMS),  LTD. 

Capital.  £25,000.  Incubator  capacity,  50.000  eggs.  The 
largest  breeders  and  hatcliers  of  poultry  and  ducks  in  Europe. 
All  correspondence  to  Gloucester  Hatcheries,  Little  Church 
Street,  Edgware  Road,  London,  W.  1.  Chief  Farm,  Gloucester 
Poultry  Farm,  Beckley,  Sussex.  Pullets,  heus,  cockerels, 
ducks,  and  drakes  are  now  offered  from  tlie  Company's  stock 
of  over  24,000  head  in  50  different  breeds,  in  the  best  care- 
fully selected  pedigree  strains,  unrivalled  in  stamina  and 
high  egg  yield.  Eggs  for  hatching.  10s.  6d.  per  dozen.  Day- 
old  chicl^,  203.  per  dozen,  carriage  paid.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Foods,  poultry  houses,  incubators,  and  appliances 
of  every  description  supplied.  Inspection  of  hatcheries  and 
farm  invited.  Look  for  our  exhibition  stands  at  all  leading 
poultry,  dairy,  and  agricultural  shows  at  home  and  abroad. 
We  supply  everything  for  poultry.  Farms  equipped  in  their 
entirety. — Write  for  list  and  state  requirements.  Telephone  : 
Paddington  507  (3  lines).  Telegrams  and  Cables  :  Atlior- 
chiko,  Edgware,  London. 


.Fl^EFF^ECTIfVEgri 

^ff risG'  f rp  rrT  Da  Kg  'ar^mA 
-^^  rof^PoisonrnqyiK 

Poultry_>Gtd,- 


Wt  TtN3.     PlNTS.l/9i  QUARTS,  5/ifGALL0N.V9i  >  GKUX>N,7/. 
4  GAU.DRUM,2^0i4aCALL.  CASK.  £  6  -lO-O 


_,       M?  DOUG  ALL'S 

Katakilla 

NON  -  POISONOUS        J^fr/^ 

The  Perfect"   In.recttcld9 
for  Fruit,  Flouier^ 
a.rvd   Veqeta-blej". 

^^n    '—     -    - 


SMALL  CARTONS  F0R10  GALLONS  WASH 
LARGB.CARTONS     ..    fiO         ■ 


2/- EACH. 
6/-EACa 


SOLE 

MANUPACTVRtltS  • 


TftOM    NVRSCltrMEN.   JECt>JHCS.    IBONMONCCILS. 

Mc.  DOUG  ALL  BROS.,  Ltd. 


UM  PORT  sTRirr. 

HANCHESTUL 


esTD.    tg4S. 
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For  two  varieties  of  selfs  5Ir.  E.  W.  Painter,  Brentford 
showed  Veldtflrc  and  Pnr.ly  ;  and  for  the  same  nunibu- 
of  fancies,  Lieutenant  Shacldcton  and  Lord  hie.vn.  being 
awarded  first  in  each  case.  Jlr.  Painter  also  excelled  in  the 
class  for  two  Picotees.  Mr,  E.  Charrington,  Limrsfleld. 
securing  leading  honours  for  three  selfs,  showing  The 
Grey  Douglas,  Glamour  (yellow)  and  Peach  Blossom  a 
very  good  set. 

In  the  self  classes  for  six  blooms,  one  variety,  for  pink 
or  rose,  whites,  red  or  maroon,  yillow,  scarht  and  buff 
or  torra-cotta,  Mr.  J,  Douglas,  Booldiani.  had  things  his 
own  way,  showing  Bookham  Hose,  Albion,  Bookham 
Clove  (very  fragrant).  Glamoiu-,  Fujiyama  and  Miss 
bhitfner  respectively.  Miss  Shiffner  in  the  buff  or  terra- 
cotta class  taking  second  prize  with  Elizabeth  Shittner 
Ihe  flowers  in  these  classes  were  excellent,  the  object- 
lesson,  how  to  grow  and  how  to  show,  being  obvious. 
-Mr  Douglas  was  also  awarded  first  prizes  for  six  blooms 
eacli  of  yellow  ground  Picotees,  with  Eclipse  ;  veilow  or 
buff  ground  fancies  w.th  Pasquin  ;  and  for  fancies  other 
than  the  above  with  white-ground  fancy  Mrs.  .Murray,  a 
hand'jome  flower,  being  awarded  the  premiir. 

A  flrst-class  certifteate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Douglas 
for  James  Douglas,  heliotrope  fancy  of  handsome  parts. 


Around  the    Markets 

THE  fruit  trade  has  improved  greatly  during 
the  past  week.  The  chief  hues  are  very 
handsome  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes,  AYorthing  Figs.  French 
Pears  and  Spanish  Greengages.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  Peaches  and  JS^ectarines  sells  them 
at  once,  though  in  view  of  the  recent  heavy 
rains  their  flavour  has  not  been  quite  first  rate;  but 
the  few  days'  sunshine  we  have  had  have  exercised  a 
marked  improvement  in  this  respect.  The  seasonal 
shortage  in  the  fruit  line  is  of  Uaspberries  and  Logan- 
berries, So  far  as  the  first  is  concerned,  there  are  two 
explanations:  First,  the  insistent  demand  by  jam 
manufacturers,  who  clear  large  quantities  in  bulk  and  at 
top  prices  on  the  spot ;  and,  secondly,  a  mysterious 
disease  which  baffles  the  most  up-to-date  growers.  As 
several  have  remarked,  "  the  canes  seem  all  right  to-day 
and  are  dying  to-morrow.*'^  This  is  a  most  srritus  matter. 


and  it  is  hoped  that  scientists  will  be  able  to  give  some 
help.  At  the  moment  they  do  not  seem  to  have  succeeded 
in  giving  it  a  satisfactory  nunu:  even,  but  the  growers 
live  in  hopes  ;  but  what  with  this  disease  and  the  dreaded 
big-bud  of  Black  Currants  their  lot  is  not  a  happy  one. 
Ked  and  White  Currants  are  excellent  this  year,  and  it 
is  good  to  see  how  greatly  the  white  variety  is  now 
appreciated. 

A  few  of  the  scanty  crop  of  early  English  Apples,  mostly 
Julians,  are  to  be  had  by  the  early  bird;  but  these  and 
home-grown  Pears  are  not  really  fit  yet.  The  French 
samples  are  quite  good,  and  their  Gages  have  improved 
in  quality  during  the  past  week.  While  there  are  no 
English  Gages  as  yet,  I  have  noted  respectable  consign- 
ments of  home-grown  River's  Plums. 

Besides  the  Hamburgh  Grapes,  good  Muscats,  Alicante s. 
Cohnars  and  Marocs  from  the  warm  south  coast  estab- 
lishments are  to  be  had.  Their  prices  range  from  2s.  Od. 
to  5s.,  according  to  quality.  These  are  all  packed 
splendidly  and  arrive  with  all  their  bloom,  so  that  they 
have  a  very  fresh,  tempting  appearance  ;  in  fact,  the 
packing  of  all  the  best  home  fruit  is  excellent. 

Tomatoes,  which  are  '-fruit "  on  the  market  no  matter 
what  they  may  be  on  the  table,  are  not  likely  to  be  so 
cheap  this  year  as  last.  A  number  of  growers  have  had 
serious  losses  with  the  stripe  disease  and. more  latterly 
with  Phytophthora  infestans.  There  is  no  practicable 
cure  for  the  first  and  the  loss  is  usually  total  ;  but  the 
latter,  unlike  its  visitation  on  our  Potato  plots,  attacks 
the  fruits  and  rarely  the  foliagel  at  this  season,  and 
the  welcome  change  in  the  weather  will  save  a  large 
proportion  of  the  crops.  Its  presence  Is  almost  solely 
due  to  the  cold,  damp  atmosphere  of  the  houses.  The 
means  of  prevention  are,  of  course,  artificial  heat  and 
abundant  ventilation,  but  who  can  afford  extra  firing 
these  times  ? 

A  deal  of  just  indignation  is  being  expressed  in  the 
markets  at  the  action  of  a  certain  unscrupulous  Spani>^li 
vendor  who  had  labelled  his  country's  e(m^i.:nmints 
"  English  Tomatoes  :  Grown  in  Spain."  Perliaps  he  i--- 
under  the  impression  that  the  purchase  of  a  few  pounds 
of  English  Tomato  seed  makes  his  Spanish-grown  fruits 
English.  Luckily,  in  this  case,  even  the  most  obtuse 
would  not  accept  them  as  being  anything  like  equal  to 
our  home  grown,  which,  by  the  way,  are  of  exceptionally 
high  quality. 

Jitly   16.  A.    CUSTEK. 


WOODS   for 

Packing     Materials 

Fop  all   purposes. 

Specially  constructed 

BOXES,    BASKETS    and    HAMPERS 

for    safe   delivery    by    Post    or    Rail    nf 

FRUIT,    FLOWERS,    VEGETABLES, 

EGGS,  etc. 
WOOLS,    Wood,    Paper    and    Cotton, 

of  Best   Quality. 

PAPERS  :  tissue,  paclting  and  l<itclien. 

Very  strong  Box  Cords,  Parcel  Twines 

and  Strings,  unequalled. 

All  the  above  in  Stock  and 

at  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

Write   fur  this   Seiisnifs  Catalogue  oeer   80   pages 

WM.  WOOD&SONatd.,-rl?s^i 
'"  omceT  Wo..s=-  TAPLOW,  BUCKS. 

Til'-phonc  :   Buriiham  70.    Telegr;m5:     G  irden  ng.  Tallow 


^t0m0m0*0tt*0^t 
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LETHORION    :: 

IMPROVED    VAPOUR    CONE 

Fumigator 


"^: 


■  M  AN>r;  yEAR3;'RE,putATioji;,.;:::i|', 

"weed''' 

KILLER 

LASTING  RESULTS -NO  NEW,  EXi>ER||»lENT.  J 


^  LABOUR  SAVERS.-EUREKA-  lawn  sand.  ^ 

SoiLPufiE    Nicotine    iNSECTrCiOES      FuMERS. 
SPRAYS    AND    OTHER    CHEMICALS    *     SuhORlLS 

See  List    PttASE  ask  your  acot  pon  ime  Eureka 

ARTICLES-  They  ARE   ALWAYS   SATISFACTORY  IF  ANY      ^ 
DlFflCULTY  in  OBTAJNlMO   WE  SEND  DIRECT  CARRIAGE  WiD 


WAWiKtlQMUNSdN  &t)'A1(W«RD  UrilNCOLN 


N' 


Introduced  1885. 

rOTHING  yet  intro- 
duced has  surpassed 
this  valuable  method 
of  Fumigating  Greenhouses. 
It  combines  economy  with 
efficiency  in  every  way, 
and  is  certain  death  to  all 
pests,  without  any  injury  tc 
vegetation ! 

Only  a  match  required  for 
starting  it !     Full  directions 

Registered  Trade  Mirk  62)5        for  USe  OU  each  Coue. 

NicotiDe  is  tlie  effective  agent  in  tliis  Fumigator  I 
Prioea. — No.  1,  for  Frames  and  "Lean-to's"  up  to  1,000 
cubic  ft..10d.  each:  No.  2  tor  Small  Greenliouses  up  to 
1,500  cubic  ft.,  1/3  each;  No.  3,  for  general  use  in 
Large  Greenhouses  from  2,0t0  to  2,500  cubic  ft.,1/9  each 
Sold  by  the  Trade  cenerally. 

CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  LONDON,  S.E.  1 


Lt'rr'^  . 


THE    SILVER    MEDAL 

HORSE  SHOE 
BOILER 

THE  PREMIER  HEATER  FOR  SMALL 
GREENHOUSES.  ENSURES  FULL  HEAT 
WITH     LEAST     FUEL     AND     ATTENTION. 


38,000   SOLD. 


COnPLETB      APPARATUS      NOW      FROM     STOCK. 

List  42  Free. 

CHAS.    P.   KINNELL   &    CO..   LTD, 

65.  65a.  Southwark  St  .  London.  S.E.  1. 


LARGE  EGG  STRAIN.— White  Wyandottes. 

Cockerels  from  15/6,  few  piillet,s  from  25/-  to  30/-  Bonk 
now.  I'edigrees  .'iupplied.— .Misses  Co.itks.  Krnadlieath 
Presteigne.  • 


ti 


n 


GUANOA 

THE    POPULAR    FERTILIZER. 

FLOWERS,  VEGETABLES   &  ALL  CROPS 
THRIVE  REMARKABLY  WELL  WHERE  USED 

PRICES: 

5  cwtB.      3  cwts.      2  cwts.      1  cwt.      56 11)8       28  lbs 

60/-         37/6         26/-        13/6         7  6         4/- 

Carriage  Paid  Cwt.  Lots.     Packages  Free. 

Prompt  delivery,  direct  if  your  Seedsman  cannot  supply 

Fertilizers  far  all  Crops,  Lists  on  application. 
HUNTER  &  GOW,  Ltd.,  28,  Thomas  St.,  Liverpool 


ALPINE   PLANTS  FROM   EXPCSED 
YORKSHIRE  HILLS. 

Large  Collection  all  established   in  small   pots. 
Can  be  planted  any  time  of  the   year; 

ROCKERIES   CONSTRUCTED   AND 
GARDENS  LAID  OUT. 

S.   BROADHEAD   &   SON, 

Wooldale  Nurseries,   Thongs  bridge,   HUDOERSFIELD 

Phone,  Holmfirth  34. 


Weed-KILLING 

is  better  than  weeding 

Not  only  does  it  save  time  and 

labour,   but    it   has     far    more 

lasting  results. 

Cooper's  Weedicide,  diluted  with 
water  and  watered  on  your  paths 
with  a  watercan  will  speedily 
kill  all  weeds.  What  is  more  it 
sterilises  the  ground  for  months 
afterwards,  preventing  all  further 
growth  during  that  time. 

COOPER'S 
WEEDICIDE 


Receiyed  the  "  Commended  "  award 

of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 

of  Great  Britain. 

Sold  in  quart    and  Half-gallon  tins, 

1,  2,  5  and  lO-gallon  drums,  and  SO 

and  iO-gallon  casks 

COOPER'S  1-50  WEED-KILLER 

Lower  in  price  and  less  concen- 
trated than  "  Weedicide." 


Of  Agents  everywhere. 


Sole 
Manufacturers : 

WILL"-  COOPER 
«  NEPHEWS, 
Barkhamsl»d. 
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PAINT    YOUR    GREENHOUSES 

WITH 

"VITROLITE" 

Far  Superior  to  White  Lead  in  Colour,  Covering  Power  and  Durability. 

Made  ill    White  and   Stoite  Colour. 

Price        -        -        25/-  per  Gallon. 

Dpums  extra. 


^4 


PLASTINE 

THE    IMPERISHABLE    PUTTY. 


55 


Price  44/-  per  Cwt.,  in  1121b.,  56,  &  28ib.  Kegs  {extra  and  returnable), 
also  in  141b.  tins,  7/9  each,  and  7ib.  tins,  4/3  each.    Tins  included. 


WALTER    CARSON    &    SONS, 

GROVE  WORKS,  LOMBARD  ROAD,  BATTERSEA,  LONDON,  S.W.  1 1 . 


Telephone  :    Baiiersea  1630  (2  litres). 
Telegrams  :  "  Carsons,  Battbqiiare.  Lontlov 


AND  BACHELORS'  WALK,  DUBLIN. 


HAVE  THE   BEST  OF  GARDEN  FRAMES 

Built  to  last  — soundly  constructed  of  selected  and  seasoned  materials,  of  the  latest  designs — these 
Garden  Frames  are,  like  all  products  of  Boulton  &  Paul,  the  best  available  at  the  lowest  possible 
prices— consistent  with  sound  workmanship.  The  great  resources  of  this  century-old  firm  are  fully 
utilised  in  making  these  frames,  just  as  in  great  Conservatories  and  Horticultural  Buildings  of  their 
Construction.     As  the  stock  is  limited  and  the  demand  large,  early  orders  are  advised. 


These   are    in    stock    ready    for 
immediate  delivery. 

Carriage  Paid  to  any  station  in 
England  and  Wales 

Write    for  our   List    of    Garden 
Frames  and  Small  Greenhouses. 


No.  H.  75. 

The  fronis  are  1 1  in.  high,  backs  22  in.  high 
The  frame  is  1  in.  thick,  and  the  lights  1  ^  in. 
glazed  with  1 5  oz.  glass,  and  painted  two  coats. 

1  Light  Frame,  4ft.  by  6(t 

2  Light   Frame,  8ft.  by  6fl. 

3  Light  Frame,  I2fl  by  6ft. 


Telegrams  : — 
'Boulton,  Norwich. 


Enquiries  invited  for  Greenhouses, 
Conservatories,  Vinery  Ranges, 
Peach  Houses,  Carnation  Houses, 
Heating  Systems,  Garden  Frames, 
etc.,  of  all  descriptions,  with  requi- 
site accessories. 


No.  80. 

1  h;s    is     an     Ideal     Frame    for     AllotmenI 

Holders  and    Smallholders.      Size,  4ft.  9in. 

by  3ft.  9in.     Sides,  9ins.  high. 

Painted  two  coats  and  glazed  with  1 5oz.  glass" 

Frames  also  supplied  in  other  styles  and  sizes. 

Price   on    Application. 


Telephone  : — 
Norwich,  851. 


London  Address  :     !j5-7.  Queen   Victoria  Street,  B.C.  4. 


THE  GARDEN. 


IJULY  24,   1920. 


Q|_y^gg|-|QyS£3  of  ^"   descriptions  supplied   by   the  oldest  established 

firm    in   the   trade  ;    also 

HEATING    APPARATUS    for  Glasshouses,  Private  Houses  and  Public  Buildings. 


CATALOGUES,  PLANS,  AND  ESTIMATES  FREE. 


SURVEYS  BY  ARRANGEMENT. 


Please  address  all  Enquiries  to  Head  Office  : — 

J.  WEEKS  &  Co. 


(CHEISEA), 


92,  VICTORIA    STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W.I. 


BT 
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Conservatory  erected  at  Weybridye.  Surrey. 
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PRAGTIGALLY  AN 

IMPERISHABLE   BLIND 

The  Wood  Laths  are  connected   with   metal 
links,  and  form  a  perfect  and  durable  shading . 
Flexible  and  easily  rolled  up. 
A  protection  against  hailstorms. 
Fixed  and   removed  without   difficulty. 

Send    for  Illustrated   Catalogue. 

ESTIMATES    FREE. 

MESSENGER  &  CO.  Ltd. 

LOUGHBOROUGH. 

London  Office:  122,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.I. 


GROW  YOUR  OWN  VEGETABLESFREE  FROM  DISEASE  WITH 


BURNS   ON    THE    GROUND  '' 
NO    APPARATUS    REOyJRtD 


THE    KING     OF    FUMIGANTS 

AUTO-SHREDS 

Is    CERTAIN     DEATH     to 

Leaf-mlniDg  Magftots.Wbite  Fly 
and  all  Pests  infesting  Plants 
under  Glass.  In  boxes  to  fumi- 
gate 1,000  cubic  feet.  9d.  :  2.500 
cubic  feet.  1/3;  10.000  cubic  feet 
(for  ordinary  Planis).  3/6;  10.000 
cubic  feet  (for  tender  foliaged 
Plants*.  4/6  each.  Obtained  of 
all  principal  Seedsmen  and 
Florists. 

Original  Patentees:— 

W.  Darlington  &  Sons, 

LIMITED. 

G  Dept.. 
HACKNEY.  LONDON,   E.8 


JULY  SALE 
OF  LINENS 


Robinson  and  Cleaver  are 
offering,  during  July,  a  host  of 
genuine  bargains  in  real  Irish 
Linen  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

Write    for    Sale    List 
Nn.     46S     i>ost      free. 

ROBINSON     &     CLEAVER 
BELFAST.         '^TD.. 


THE  MOST  PERFECT 
FERTILIZER  - 

FOR 


-GREENHOUSES 
.      GARDENS. 
LAWNS.  CA 


THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  AND      , 
COMPLETE  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  STABLE  MANURE 


SCIBNTIFICALLT     AND     CHBISICALLT    PRBPARBD. 

It:  ffit  fnrm  o(  a  leaf  •mould,  ready  for  use  at  ap'^timo,  In  the  same  way,  and  for  all  purpose?  that  stable  manure  Is  put.  Goeslurthet 

(4  '.ushels  equalling  15  cwt3.),  gives  betteV  result.  Is  clean  to  handle,  sweet  smelling,  and  free  from  weeds,  worms,  etc- 

Roport  of  Boyal  Hortlcaltural  Society,     "  Your  Patented  Hop  Manure  has  been  used  in  the  Society's  Garden's  at  Wlsley.  and  I 

im  pleased  to  report  that  It  has  proved  excellent  for  the  flower  borders,  fruit  and  vegetables  grown  both  under  glass  and  out 

lo  the  open  air."  (Signed)    W.  Wilks.  Secretary 

A  Beautiful  Free  Booklet  giving  full  itarticulara  and  testimonials  sent  on  receH>t  of  postcard, 

m^  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS;  GENUINE  ONLY  IN  OUR  MARKED  BAGS.  UONTAJNING  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS.  "VQ 

Prices  including  bags.  1  bushel  2'3.  4  bushels  6/-,  5-4  bushels  28/9.  10-4  bushels  65/-.  20-4  bushels  100/- 
Free  on  rail  London.    Carriage  forward  for  cash  wtih  order. 

WAKELEV'S  GROUND  GARDEN  LIME  (Caustic  or  Quick  Lime).  3/-  bushel  bag,  carnage  forward 

WAKELEY'S  EmP^«  FERTILISER 

A  valuable  Plant  Food  for  Allotment  and  General  Garden  use.  simple  to  apply.    Particulars'and  Guaranteed 

Analysis  free.    Price  including  bags 

14  lb.  bag,  3/3  ;    56  lbs.,  11/6;    1  cwt.,  22/- 

Best  Yellow  Fibrous  Loam,  4/-,  and  Leaf  Mould,  4/6.      Coarse  Silver  Sand,  5/6,  and  Brown 

Fibrous  Peat,  5/6  per  sack.   Basic  Slag,  7/9.  Superphosphates,  13/6.  Bone  Meal,  24/6 

Kainit,    11/6   per  cwt. 
See  Free  Booklet  tzs  above  for  prices  of  smaller  quanfifies,  also  other  goods. 
WAKEI-EY  BROS.   *  CO      LTD..  75a,  BANKSIDE,  LONDON,   S.E.I. 


TO  ACHIEVE  BEST 
RESULTS  USE 


ot<^ 


tli^^ 


v^^^^ 


On  the  market  for  over 

years,  they  still  hold  first 

place  in  the  estimation  of  Hortical- 

turists  all  over  the  world  for  QUALITY 

and  RESULTS. 

The  direct  result  of  many  years*  practical  experience  in 
gardenine,  they  stand  unrivalled  at  the  present  day  for  every  des- 
cription of  Fruit  bearing.  Flowering  and  Foliage  Plants.  Vegetables. 
Lawns,  etc.,  etc 

VINE.  PLANTA  VEGETABLE  MANURE.  112lbs..  30/-;  56]bs..  16/-:  28lbs.,  9/- ;  Ulbs.,  5/- :  71bs..  3/- ;  tint.  1/3 

Carriage  paid  on  56. bs.  and  up  anywhere  In  United  Kingdom. 

SPECIAL  TOP-DRESSING  MANURE,  56lbs.,  l,s/f.:  28lbs..  10/-;  14lbs..6/-;  71bs..3/6:  tins.  1/-. 

Carriage  paid  on  56Iba.  and  up  anywhere  la  United  Kingdom. 

B^      WRITE  FOR  OUR  BOOKLET— POST  FREE  ON   REQUEST.      -VQ 
SOLD    BY    NURSEBYMBN     AMD     S  E  E  D  S  M  B  N     EVERYWHERE. 


Sole  Makers:  WM.    THOMSON  'SD  i)ONS.  LTD.,  CLOVLNFORDS,  SCOTLAND. 


ctsthcitr:: 

)  and  makes  the  Garden  ^Jri.£, 
ijJiv  all  the  year Toiindr^';::;?^^;: 


Sold  eveo'where  for  HortlmTtural  purpose!  In  PACKBTS  lOd.  ft  1/6,  and  la 

BRANDED  &  SEALED  BAGS:  7]b9..S/0:  U  lbs..  6/6:  2S  lbs.,  11/6;  U lbs.,  30/- :  112  lbs  .  S7f..    Or 

direct  from  tba  Worki      arrlagc  Paid  Ln  the  United  Kingdom  lor  Cash  with  Order  (except  PACKETS). 


Printed  by  Hudson  &  Kearns.  Limited.  Hatfield  Street  Works.  Stamford  Street    S.E.  l,  and  Published  by  ■'Country  Life."  Limited,  at  20,  Tavistock  Street.  Strand.  W.C  2, 

and  by  George  Nf.wnes.  Limited.  R-11,  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  W.C.  2. 
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BE0I8TEBKD  AT  IHB  OENKRAL 
PORT  OFFIOB  AS  A  OTlWaPAfEE 
AfiV  FOB  OANADLAN  HAGAZINB 
POBT. 
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Price  THREEPENCE 

Yearly  Subscription 
Inland,  15/2  :  Foreign,  17/4 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  IRIS  GARDEN  BY  THE 
LAKE  AT  CLANDON  PARK. 

(Irises  may  be  planted  now). 


BARR'S  TALL  FLAG  IRISES 

FOR  JULY   AND   AUGUST    PLANTING 


100  in  50  superb  varieties 
50  „  25  „        „ 

12, ,12  „        „ 


63/-,  75/-  and  100/- 

30/-     „      50,- 

8/-,  10/6     „       15/- 


Dwarf  Hybrid  Crimean  Flag   Irises 

For  Front  of  Borders,  aLd  os  Perm.iLcnt  Edgings  to  Borders:  also  valued  for  the 
Kock  Garden,  Wall  Gardening,  etc.  These  charming  Irises  grow  4  to  18  in.  high  acid 
flower  during  Marcfi.  Aqyril  and  May. 

100  in  20  beautiful  named  varieties         55/- 

1  eacli  25        „  „  „  15/- 

1    „      12        „  „  „  


8,- 


see 


For    Full     Descriptions 

BARR  &  SONS  ^'c 


Barr' 


Hardy     Plant     Catalogue     {free) 

12      &      13,      KING      STREET. 

COVENT  GARDEN,   LONDON,  W.C.  2 


ALLWOODII 

ALLWOODII,  the  new  race  of  hardy  garden  plants,  half  Pink  and  half  Carnation,  was 
the  sensation  of  the  Chelsea  Show — they  grow  and  flower  anywhere,  bloom  perpetually 
and  bring  back  the  memories  of  an  old  world  garden. 

The  "Ua&tCS'  Ipictorial "  says: — "  In  her  hand  the  Queen  carried  some  beautiful  and 
fragrant  "Alhvoodii";    Princess  Mary  holding  flowers  of  the  variety  named  "Joan." 

The  undermentioned   collections  of   "  AMwoodii  "  are  available  for  immediate  delivery 
carriage  and   packing  paid  for  cash  with  order. 

Coll.  No.  1.— 3  Plants,  8/6.         Coll.  No.  2.-8  Plants,  15/-,         Coll.  No.  3.— 12 
Plants  {inctudine   novelties)   35/-. 

Booklet  oil  their  cttltiire  post  free  6d..  or  Catalogue  sent  post  free  witli  pleasure. 
When  you  think  of  Carnations,  you  think  of 

The  Carnation  Specialists, 

Dept.  4, 
HAYWARDS    HEATH. 

BENTLEY'S    SPECIALITIES 


WEED  DESTROYERS 

INSECTICIDES 
FUMIGANTS 


DAISY  KILLER 

(Lawn  Sand) 
FUNGICIDES 
FERTILISERS 


Catalogue  on  Application. 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS : 

JOSEPH    BENTLEY    LIMITED 

CHEMICAL  WORKS,   Barrow-on-Humber,  HULL 
CORRY  &  CO.,  LIMITED,       SHAD  THAMES, 

SoK'  nuthersof  the  follovifig  Oltlcst.ibhshcd  .uul  |    #%Mntf^KI        C    E     4 

\aUiable  Prepciratiaiis  at  the{,  Works.  t—\ft^tJ\JVtf     Sad   ■ 

By  f>i:i-inission  of  H.,17.  Treasury.     (Free  of  Dtify.)     The  Orieitiat  .Makers  aiut  lutrodiieers  in  1S6li  of 

TOBACCO    POWDER.     In  Tms,  Sid.,  1/C,  3/3,  and  6/-  each. 

TOBACCO   JUICE.    In  Bottles,  Pt.,  1/3;   Qt.,  2,-3;   i,  Gall.,  3,-;    1  GaU.,  5.9;   and  in 
Kegs.   4  -  Gall. 

NICOTINE    SOAP.     Destroys  allpests  eftectually    and  no  possible  injury  to  plants. 
Jars,  1  0,  3/9,  7/6.    In  Kegs,  121h.,  18/6:    2ab.,  39/6;    561b.,  75/- each. 
'SURPAZOLL'    FUMIQATINQ    LIQUID.     Each,   5,000  4/9;    10,000,   8/3:    20,000, 
14 '.1 :    40,000  cubic  feet.  27  6  :   also  in  Quarts,  46/6  ;    i  Gall.,  77/3  ;    1  Gall.,  148/0. 
EWING'S  MILDEW  COMPOSITION.    In  Bottles,  1/3,  2/6  ;  Gall.,  13/6  each. 
FOWLER'S    MEALY    BUGII  ERADICATOR.     Bottles,  1/6,  3/9,  7/6  each. 
SCOTT'S    WASP    DESTROYER.     Bottles,  1/11,  3/- each. 

CORRY'S    LIQUID    EXTRACT   OF    QUASSIA.    Each,  1/3,  2/2,  3/6,  5/6,  9; -  ;    5  Gall. 
33/-  :     10  Gall.,   GO/-. 

■OPTIMUS"   FUMIQATINQ   SHREDS.  1,000  cubic  feet,  0d. ;   2,500,1/0;   5,000,2/3; 
10,000     3/9  :    20.00n,  0  1). 

CORRY'S   WINTER    DRESSING.    Ft.,  23  ;   Qt.,  3/9 ;   j  Gall.,' 6  - ;    1  Gall.,  11/-. 
'  TENAX  '   QRAFTINQ   WAX.  ,In  Tins,  9d.,  1/6,  3/-,  6/-,  9.'-. 

Cheaper  in  bulk. 
To  be  had  from  all  dealers  in  Horticultural  Sundries  throughout  the  Kingdom. 
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WALLACE'S  Sliii  IRISES  &  IRIS  GARDENS 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  CONSIDER  PLANNING  AND  PLANTiNG. 

Every  lover  of  a  garden  must  love  Irises  too,  for  no  flower  can  surpass  an  Iris  for  beauty  or 
give  so  much  pleasure  in  return  for  a  minimum  of  attention.  Our  Stock  this  season  is  in  superb 
condition,    and  includes    many    entirely    new    varieties. 


IRIS    GARDEN    AT    HERONDENE. 

IRIS    GARDENS. 

Our  Gold  Medal  Iris  Garden  at  the  Chelsea  Show  was  the  centre  of  attraction  mainly  on  account 
of  the    superb    quality   and    number    of   the    varieties    shown. 

So  popular  have  Irises  become  that  many  now  desire  a  garden  devoted  solely  to  their  culture.  We 
can  help  here  with  our  long  experience,  special  knowledge,  and  unique  facilities. 

Remember  the  Irises  of  to-day  are  not  comparable  with  those  of  a  few  years  ago.  They  are 
infinitely  superior.  Our  collection  is  unique  and  includes  the  best  of  those  grown  in  Europe  and 
America.     Write  for  the  New  Issue  of  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  full  details  and  particulars  of  our  Collection. 

Either    of   the    following    collections    can    be   planted   now    to    give    good    results:  — 


NOVELTY    COLLECTION. 

12  of  Mr.  Bliss's  New  Varieties. 

Azure   (lavender  and  violet  blue). 
Camelot  (creamy  white,  edged  violet). 
Diadem   (pale  mauve  and  reddish  mauve). 
Dora    Longden    (pale   blue   and   red    lilac). 
Glitter  (golden  yellow  and  brown). 
Gules   (reddish  lilac  and  pansy   violet). 
Hilda   (white,   edged   blue). 
Knysna  (deep  yellow  and  red  brown). 
Leander   (reddish  violet). 
Romany  (pale  yellow  and  red). 
Syphax  (pale  violet  and  crimson   purple). 
Tristram   (white  and  purple). 

1    of   each    for   43/6;      2  of  each  for  80/- 


COLLECTION    "  A." 

12  of  the  finest  forms,  all   indispensable. 

Alcazar  (bronze  and  deep  purple). 

Caterina   (lavender,  self). 

Cherubim    (pale  pink). 

Eldorado  (bronze,  with  heliotrope  and  violet  purple). 

Isoline   (lilac  pink  and  old  rose). 

Lady  Foster   (pale  blue  and  violet). 

Lord   of  June  (lavender  blue  and  violet  blue). 

M me. Blanche  Pion  (bronze  with  lavender* purple). 

Midas   (bright  yellow  and  red  brown). 

Monsignor   (violet). 

Oriflamme   (blue  and  purple). 

Stamboul    (light  blue   and  violet  blue). 

1   of  each  for  30/-  ;    3  of  each  for  84/-. 


COLLECTION     "  B." 

12   Standard  Varieties. 
Albert  Victor   (lavender). 
Archeveque  (violet  and  purple). 
Bianca  (dwarf,   pale  purple). 
Blue   Boy   (violet). 
Calypso   (deep  yellow). 

Candelabre  (white  splashed  violet  &  red  purple). 
Dorothea   (white  tinged  lilac). 
Helge    (pale  yellow  and  deep  yellow). 
Hiawatha  (pale  lavender  suffused  rose). 
Mrs.   Reuthe   (white,   shaded  pale  lilac). 
Pallida  Dalmatica  (pale  blue). 
Siwas   (reddish  purple). 

1   of  each  for  15/-  ;    3   for  40/-. 


You  are  interested  in  your  garden  and  naturally  wish  to  improve  it,  here  is  an  opportunity,  plant  one  or  more 
of  the  above  Iris  collections  NOW  and  write  for  one  of  our  new  Catalogues  to  tell  you  more  about  them. 

Don't  wait,  take  action  while  the  occasion  offers.     Human  nature  forgets  and  regrets. 

R.  WALLACE  &  CO..  LTD.,  KILNFIELD  GARDENS,  COLCHESTER. 
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ERITAIX'S    GREAT   CABBAGE. 

WEBBS'   EMPEROR   CABBAGE   (for 

.July  and  August  sowing). — .^cknowledRed  to  be  the  earliest, 
best  and  most  popular  variety  in  cultivation.  Remarkably 
ifree  from  any  tendency  to  bolt.  6d.  and  1/-  per  packet ; 
■2/-  per  ounce.    Post  free. 

"  The  Emperor  Cabbages  I  grew  from  your  Seed  this  Spring 
were  something  worth  looking  at.  I  had  cabbage  when  no 
one  in  the  county  had  any  near  fit  for  cutting." — Mr.  John 
:Saddi.er,   "  The  Gardens,"  Drumcar, 

"  .\nother  excellent  cabbage  is   '  Emperor '  ;    the   heads 

of  this  variety  quickly  turn  in  and  are  of  excellent  quality." 

— Mr.  F.  Jordan,  gardener  to  Lt.-Col.  Spender  Clay,  M.P,, 

List  of  Seeds  for  Summer  and  Autumn  Sowing  post  free  on 

request. 

WEBB  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  The  King's  Seedsmen,  Stourbridge. 


WATERERS'  RHODODENDRONS,  Azaleas. 

Rare  Shrubs.  Japanese  Cherries,  Maples,  and  Chinese  subjects. 
—John  Waterer,  Sons  &  Crisp,  Ltd.,  The  Nurseries, 
Bagshot,  Surrey. 

WATERERS'     ROMAN     HYACINTHS 

Narcissus,  Freesias,  Tulips,  etc.,  for  early  forcing;  Bulbs  for 
bowl  culture  and  bedding. 

WATERERS'  ALPINE  AND  HERBACEOUS 

PLANTS,  in  the  new  and  leading  varieties  of  Delphiniums, 
Phloxes,  Irises. 

WATERERS'     FRUIT     TREES.  —  Magni- 

ficent  stock  of  250,000  trees.  Prospective  purchasers 
are  invited  to  select  personally  at  Twyford  Nurseries. 


WATERERS'      ROSES,     in     all     forms.- 

John  Waterer,  Sons,  &  Crisp,  Ltd.,  Twyford,  Berks. 


GREENHOUSE  PAINTING  AND  GLAZING. 

— "  VITEOLITE  "  superior  to  White  Lead  Paint,  25/-  per 
gall.  Cans  extra.  "  Plastine,"  supersedes  Putty,  44/-  per 
•cwt. — Full  particulars  from  Walter  Carson  &  Sons,  Grove 
Works,  Battersea.     Agents  tliroughout  the  Country. 

FLOWER   POTS.— 10  Sin.,  12  6in.,  15  5in., 

15  4in.,  15  3in.,  complete,  packed  free,  128.  6d.  Illustrated 
list  of  pots,  saucers,  seed  and  cutting  pans,  seakale,  and 
rhubarb  pots.,  etc.,  free. — IHOS.  Jeavons,  Potteries,  Brierley 
HiU. 


ROCK  —  HERBACEOUS  —  PRIMROSES. 

■double   and   single,   etc  ;    advice   given   on   remodelling   of 
■gardens,  and  lists. — Hopkins,  Mere,  Shepperton. 


CARNATION    CULTURAL    GUIDE.— Com- 

plete  instructions  for  greenhouse  and  outdoor  culture,  7d. 
■post  free. — C.  H.  Taudevin,  Willaston,  Birkenhead. 

WAKELEY'S  PATENTED  HOP  MANURE. 

— The    only    reliable    and    complete    substitute    for    Stable 
imanure.     See  advt.  on  p.  viii. 


BURBAGE  ROSES  ON  PEDIGREE  STOCKS. 


,000  varieties  to  select  from.     List  of  "  The  Hundred 
t   Roses,"  post   free. — The    Burbage   Xurseries,   Nr. 


— 1,_ 

Best   Roses,"  post   xx,^^.-    ^^^   ^^^^^^^.^   x. x.........   x... 

Hinchley,    Leicestershire.      Established    1773.     (Manager, 
«.  Geary,  F.E.H.S.) 


LOVELY        ANTIRRHINUMS.   —    Strong 

plants  in  all  shades  and  latest  named  varieties  of  this  popular 
leading  flower  ready  now  ;  intermediate  only  9/-  100.  Aster 
Sin  iisis  :  plants  of  this  decorative  variety  in  mauves,  pinks, 
whites  and  violet,  mixed,  7/-  100.  All  carriage  paid. — Lists 
free  from  Ernest  Hills,  Khydd  Nurseries,  Hanley  Castie, 
Worcester. 


KING'S     ACRE     STRAWBERRIES.— Com- 

plete  list  of  the  best  varieties,  with  cultural  notes,  post  free. — 
Kino's, Acre  Nurseries,  Ltd.,  Hereford. 

CYCLAMEN   PERSICUM,  white,  pink,  red. 

strong  .stuff  out  of  Sin.  pots,  2/6  per  doz.,  carriage  paid 
C.W.O.— W.  POPE,  Welford,  Newbury,  Berks. 

SPLENDID    YELLOW     FIBROUS     LOAM. 

Pure  Le.af  Mould,  Coarse  Sand,  each  5/-  per  sack.  Prepared 
Compost,  6/6  ;  Cocoanut  Fibre,  5/6  per  sack.  Kainit,  14  lbs. 
3/9.— W.  Herbert  &  Co.,  Hop  Exchange,  London,  S.E. 


BARR'S  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  for  SUMMER 

SOWING. -Beet,  Cabbage,  Carrot,  Cauliflower,  Cucumhcis, 
l.ndive.  Kale,  Lettuce,  Onions,  Parsley,  Radishes,  Spinach, 
Turnips,  etc.  Best  selected  strains.  Special  List  post 
free . 

BARR'S  FLOWER  SEEDS  FOR  SUMMER 

AND  EARLY  AUTUMN  SOWING.— Best  Selected  Strains. 
Special  List  on  application. —  Barr  &  Sons,  King  St., 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.2. 

McDOUGALL'S      WEED      KILLER,     non- 

poisonous,  safe,  effective.  In  tins.  Pints,  1/9  ;  quarts,  3/-  , 
i-gall.,  4/9 ;  1  gall.,  7/- ;  5  galls.,  27/6.  From  Seeds- 
men, Nurserymen,  Ironmongers.  —  Sole  Manufacturers, 
McDotiQAiL  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Port  Street,  Manchester.  Estab- 
lished 1845. 


HEATING     APPARATUS     FOR     GREEN- 

houses,  vineries,  etc.,  supplied  with  various  arrangemeotfi 
of  pipes.  Vanguard,  conical,  sectional,  saddle  and  coll 
boilers.  Pines,  titting»,  etc.  Illustrated  List  4  free. — TH08. 
Jeavons,  Silver  Street  Works,  Brierley  Hill. 


SEWAGE      DISPOSAL      FOR      COUNTRY 

HOUSES. — No  emptying  of  cesspools  ;  a  perfect  fertilizer  ; 
no  solids  ;  no  open  filters  ;  perfectly  automatic  :  ever>^liing 
underground.  State  particulars. — William  Beattie,  8, 
Lower  Grosvenor  Place,  Westminster. 


RABBIT-KEEPING.— A    practical    booklet 

on  tlie  best  and  most  profitable  methods  of  Pvabbit-Keeping 
for  ^ill  Garden  Owners  in  Town  or  Country.  By  C.  J.  Davies. 
2nd  impression.  9d.  net,  by  post  lid. — Pu'blislied  at  the 
Offices  of  "  CouNTRT  Life,"  Ltd.,  20.  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2 


20,000  ARMY  RUBBER  GROUND  SHEETS, 

6  ft.  X  3  ft.,  suitable  covering  outhouses,  etc.,  20/-  dozen, 
carriage  paid.— Currie's,  29,  Bowing    Street,  Manchester. 


OF    5,000   PL.\NTS    NOT    ONE    BOLTED: 
(See  Testimonial    below  from   Mr.    Parkins). 

SUTTON'S  SPRING  CABBAGE. 

The  besc  varieties  to  sow  during  the  early  part  of  August. 

SUTTON'S  HARBINGER  CABBAGE. 

The  earliest  cabbage  for  Spring  cutting;  per  packet  1/- 
and  1/6. — "  I  have  never  grown  such  lovely  cabbages  as  I 
have  this  Spring  from  your  Harbinger  seed.  Of  5,000 
plants  not  one  bolted.  I  can  strongly  recommend 
Harbinger  as  the  finest  cabbage  in  cultivation  for  Autumn 
sowing." — Mr.  J.  Parkins,  North  Hill. 

SUTTON'S  FLOWER  OF  SPRING  CABBAGE 

has  won  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  reliable  cabbage 
for  the  general  Spring  crop':  per  packet  1/-  and  1/6;  per 
ounce  1/9. — "  I  have  had  a  wonderful  crop  of  early  cabbage 
from  Sutton's  Flower  of  Spring  and  Sutton's  Harbinger, 
and  out  of  25,000  pl.ants  not  a  dozen  bolted." — Mr.  JAMES 
Gibson,  Welbeck  Gardens. 

"I  have  grown  your  Flower  of  Spring  Cabbage  for 
twenty  years,  and  have  not  found  one  to  equal  it." — Mr. 
R.  H.  Lane,  Bodmin. 


SUTTON  &  SONS,  THE  KING'S  SEEDSMEN,  BEADING. 


KING'S   ACRE    FRUIT  TREES   famous  for 

productiveness  and  quality,  are  araonsst  the  best  obtain- 
able. Please  have  your  name  registered  for  New  Illustrated 
Catalogue,  which  will  be  published  in  August.  Write  now 
for  fear  you  may  forget. — XiNG's  Acre  Nurseries,  Ltd., 
Hereford. 


KING'S  ACRE  ROSES.— New  alphabetically 

arranged  Hose  Catalogue,  with  special  value  in  collection  s 
iree  on  request. ^ — King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Ltd.,  Hereford. 


IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING  for  gardens, 

tree  guards,  gates,  arches,  espaliers,  rose  stakes,  and  orna- 
mental garden  iron  and  wire  work  of  every  description.  Send 
for  illustrated  catalogue.  ALso  kennel  railing  and  poiUtry 
fencing.  Ask  for  separate  lists. — Boulton  &  Piui,  Ltd., 
Manufacturers,  Norwich. 


ROCK     GARDEN     PLANTS.  — Where 

and  in  What  Soils  to  Plant  Them.  A  useful  guide  to 
garden  lovers,  with  catalogue,  48  pages,  post  free. — 
G.  R.  Phipps,  Alpine  Nursery,  Barnham,  Bognor. 


RIVERS'  FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  VINES, 

Figs,  Oranges  and  Orchard  House  trees  are  of  flrst-class 
quality,  and  a  large  and  select  stock  is  always  on  view. 
Inspection  invited.  Price  list  post  free  on  application. — 
Thos.  Rivers  &  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts 


WM.   DUNCAN   TUCKER   &   SONS,   LTD., 

Lawrence  Road,  South  Tottenham.  N.  15. — Conservatories, 
Winter  Gardens,  Vineries,  Peach  Houses,  Portable  ISuild- 
ings,  etc. 


BARGAINS    IN    DAFFODILS.-Again    this 

year  we  have  some  exceptional  Bargain  Lots  to  offer  from 
our  healthy  stock  ;  both  varieties  in  commerce,  and  new 
seedlings  of  our  own.  These  must  all  be  cleared,  as  we  require 
the  room,  consequently  we  liave  listed  all  these  Lots  at  low 
figures.  Delivery  in  July  and  .August.  Our  enthe  collection 
is  in  perfect  health.  Write  for  our  Darfodil  Bargain  Lists. — 
H  ERRERT  Chapman,  Ltd.,  Rotherside  Gardens,  Rve,  Sussex. 


LAXTON  S   STRAWBERRIES. -Pot   Plants 

and  Runners  of  all  the  best  new  varieties,  and  the  old 
favourites  can  now  be  booked  for  early  delivery.  Catalogues 
gratis  on  application. — Laxton  Brothers.  Bedford. 


NOW    IS   THE   TIME   TO    ORDER 

KELWAY'S        CELEBRATED         HARDY 

PLANTS  AND  HYDRID  GLADIOLI,  P^.ONIES,  DEL- 
PHINIUMS, PYRETHRUMS,  PHLOXES,  IRISES, 
LUPINS,  etc.,  many  of  which  can  now  be  planted,  others 
will  be  sent  at  the  proper  time  for  planting.  As  our  stocks 
have  been  considerably  depleted  by  the  unprecedented 
rush  of  last  season,  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  orders,  so  that 
our  many  customers  may  not  be  disappointed. — Write  now 
for  price  lists  to  the  Retail  Plant  Dept.,  Kelway  &  Son, 
The  Royal  Horticulturists,  Langport,  Somerset. 


DOBBIE    &     CO.,     ROYAL    SEEDSMEN, 

Edinburgh,  will  send  a  copy  of  their  1920  Catalogue  and 
Guide  to  Gardening  free,  if  this  Paper  is  mentioned. 


sow  NOW BATH'S  EMPRESS  PANSIES, 

as  grown  for  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Frogmore ;  the 
richest  and  largest  flowering  strain  of  Pansies  extant. 
Per  packet,  2/6  and  1/6,  post  free,  for  cash  with  order. — 
R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.  (Dept.  E.),  The  Floral  Farms.  Wisbech. 


IRIS  STYLOSA,  6/.  doz  ;     LILIUM   CANDI- 

dum,  6/-  doz.;  Montbretia,  6;-  100;  Muscari,  Heavenly 
Blue,  6/- 100;  Scil'a,  6/- lUO  ;  Daffodils  and  Narcissi  for 
naturalising,  good  varieties,  3/-  100;  22/6  1,000. — Thomas, 
Trewince,  Ports-catho,  Cornwall. 

WIRE     STRAINING.— All    gardeners    will 

find  turnbuckles  useful  in  the  garden  or  greenhouse,  in  fact 
anywhere  where  wires  need  straining.  Remainder  of 
Government  stock  for  dispos.al  at  extremely  low  prices . 
Sizes,  3,  4J,  and  7  in.  Write  for  particulars, — Boulton 
and  Paul,  Ltd.,  Norwich. 


AUTUMN     FLOWERING     CROCUS     AND 

COLCHICUMS. — For  present  planting.    List  on  application. 
— T.  Smith,  Daisy  Hill  Nursery,  Newry. 


DON'T  BUY  BULBS  until  you  have  seen 

Ryders  new  Bulb  Catalogue.  We  are  posting  them  on 
August  1st,  and  if  you  do  not  receive  your  copy  within  a 
week  of  this  date  send  a  postcard  to  us,  and  we  will  forward 
you  one.  The  List  contains  the  most  dependable,  best  and 
choicest  Bulbs  in  the  trade  at  lowest  prices.  Write  im- 
mediately after  the  first  week  in  August. — Ryders,  St. 
Albans  (Ryder  &  Son,  1920  Ltd.).  Ryders  are  famed  the 
world  over  for  quality  at  lowest  prices. 

JAMES   GRAY,  LTD.,   Builder   of    Conser- 

vatories.  Greenhouses,  etc.,  and  Heating  Engineers,  Danvers 
Street,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W.  3.  Wire  :  Gray,  Kensington  90 
Telephone  :  Kensington,  90. 

REV.    C.     BARNES,     F.R.H.S.,    SCOFTON, 

Worksop,  has  a  fine  collection  of  named  PjTetlirum  and  other 
plants.     Also  bulbs,  Darwin  Tulips,  etc.     List. 


BIRDS'    BATHS,  GARDEN    VASES.    SUN 

DIALS,   NESTING  BOXES.       Catalogue  (No.   4)  free.  — 
MOORTON,  5,  Thornton  Avenue,  Chiswick. 


COLOURED    FREESIAS — My   list   wiU   be 

ready   sliortly,   and   will   be   posted   to   all   applicants. — 
G.  H.  Dalrymple,  The  Nurseries,  Bartley,  Southampton. 
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SOPHOS, ' '  which  has  a  widespread  repu- 
tation as  the  Ideal  Liquid  Cleanser  and 
Disinfectant, has  been  found  from  recent 
experiments  invaluable  as  an  Insecticide. 
"  Sophos  "  is  clean  and  pleasant  to  handle, 
and  does  not  require  to  be  washed  off, being 
harmless  to  young  shoots,  etc.  It  is  economi- 
cal,  5  ozs.  (three-quarters  of  a  teacupful) 
being  sufficient  for  mixing  with  one  gallon 
of  cold  water — with  which  it  mixes  readily. 
A  London  User  writes: — 

"/    have    tried    yoitr  'Sophos"   for 
GREEN  FLY.      At   first  I  used  it 
with  ordinary  tap   water,   with  no 
good  results.  I  presume  that  is  owing 
to  the  water  in  our  district  contain- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  lime.     Then  I 
used  if  with  rain  water,  and  it  killed 
all  the  Green  Fly  in  my  Greenhouse. 
With  tap   water  I  presume  a  larger 
quantity      would      be     required      to 
counteract   the   lime" 
N.B. — In  districts  where  tlie  water  is  hard 
a  little  more  "Soplios"  should    be  added  to 
counteract  the  effect  of    the    lime.-See    red 
type  notice  on  bottle  label. 

Bottle     1/4    Returnable 


If  you  cannot  obtain  locally,  a  Sample  Bottle 
will  be  sent  direct  for  1/S.  carriage  paid,  pro- 
vided you  give  your  Grocer's  name  and  address. 

PETREL    AMMONIA    WORKS 

3,  Watson  Street,  Glasgow 


ALL    TOMATO    GROWERS 

SHOULD     USE 

PRENTICE'S 

RENOWNED 

'TOMORITE' 

(The  Wonderful  Fertilizer  for  Tomatoes). 

It  gives  marvellous  results  and  is 
used  by  all  the  Leading    Growers. 

Sold    by    all   Soedsmen,    Florists, 
Nurserymen,    etCm 


RECENT  TESTIMONIAL  (Unsolicited). 

C.   H.    DODD,   of   BULMEK,    Sudiurv,   wriles  : — 

' '  Your  '  Tomorite  '  is  the  most  perfect  food  for 

Tomatoes  I  have  ever  used." 


Sole  Manufacturers- — 


PRENTICE  BROTHERS,  uo 

Chemical   Works, 

STOWMARKET. 


The  season  for  making  new 
Strawberry  beds  will  soon  be 
here,  and  the  recent  generous 
rams  have  given  us  a  fine 
growtH  of  runners,  which  we 
hope  will  be  ready  for  delivery 
early  in  August.  We  shall  be 
pleased  to  send  our  catalogue 
to  those  interested,  and  call 
atteniton  to  the  old  variety 
Black  Prince,  so  valuable  for 
jam  making,  and  the  A  utumnal 
variety  St.  Fiacre,  the  best  of 
its  class.  "  Doubtless,  God 
could  have  made  a  better  berry  ; 
but,  doubtless.  He  never  did." 


George  Bunyard  &•  Co.,  Ltd., 

The  Royal  Nurseries, 

Maidstone. 


LAXTON'S  STRAWBERRIES. 


New  Varieties  include : 

SIR    DOUGLAS    HAIG.      MARSHAL    FOCH.      LORD 
BEATTY.    VICTORY.     TIT  BITS,  AND  LAXTONIAN. 

Catalogue    Gratis,    also    includes    all   the   best    older   varieties. 

LAXTON    BROTHERS,    BEDFORD. 


BY     APPOINTMENT. 


BY     APPOINTMBNT. 


\7Mi 

DISINFECTANT  FLUID 

"A  aorltv  mni lormidmM  mnvonfor  tmtiUnQ  avatiullA*  baeUlmi." 

—Sir  J.  Cbiohtoh-Bbowbk,  F.B.B. 

Use   Freely   in    Hen    Roosts,    Pigeon 
Cotes,  Aviaries,   etc. 


Against  Influenza. — "  Give  daily  to  all  the  birds  Izal  in  the 
soft  food.  One  liquid  ounce  of  Izal  should  be  added  to  each  eight 
gallons  of  liquid  used  for  mixing  the  soft  food.  The  result  has 
been  so  beneficial  that  I  think  it  should  be  known." 

Invaluable  as   a   remedy   against   Foul   Brood  and 
I.O.W.  disease   in    Bees. 

Ask  for  special   leaflets   with    instructions  for  use. 


IZAL   POWDER   dusted    among    the   feathers  rids 
the   birds  of  insect   pests. 


IZAL  FLUID,,^   *  ^^ 


IZALPOWDER.-^" '*>'•* 


»10/6  per  gal 
Sent  carriage  paid  on  receipt  of  remittance 

Ask  lor  Free  Copy  of  "  Healthy  Poultry," 


10/- pet  501b.  keg. 


Newton,  Chambers  &  Co.,  Ltd., Thorncliffe,  nr.Sheffleld. 
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SEEDS  of  Hu.-nea  elegans,  a  highh  orna- 
mental biennial,  slionla  be  sown  tin's 
month.  A  rich  corrpost  should  be, 
employed  and  care  taken  with  watering 
AS  the  leaves  turn  yellow  and  drop  off  if 
this  important  item  is  neglected:  good  feeding 
is  essential.  A  native  of  Australia,  thi.s  plant 
is  known  as  "  The  Incense  Plant  "  on  account  of  its 
strong  odour  rfsembling  incense.  The  flowers, 
which  are  of  a  feathery  nature,  are  reddish  brown 
in  colour.  H.  elegans  thrives  best  when  grown  in 
pots  in  the  conservatory,  because  when  grown  out 
of  doors  it  generally  loses  its  leaves  in  unfavourable 
weather,  which  takes  away  a  lot  of  its  charm.  Un- 
fortunately this  delightful  plant,  as  in  the  case  of 
Primula  obconica,  has  the  disadvantage  of  bringing 
cut  a  rash  on  some  people  who  handle  it.  Himiea 
elegans  attains  a  height  of  8  feet. 

Tiarella  uniloliata. — This  somewhat  rare  species 
of  "  Foam  Flower "  might  be  described 
as  a  gigantic  and  vastly  superior  prototype 
of  the  well  known  T.  cordifolia.  But  it  is 
something  more  than  that,  and  the  comparison 
is  hardly  just  to  either  species,  for 
both  possess  marked  points  of  differ- 
ence. T.  imifoliata  forms  a  dense  clump 
of  large  leaves  from  the  midst  of  which 
is  tlirust  up  to  a  height  of  2  feet  a  sheaf 
of  bold  spikes,  the  upper  portions  of 
which  are  plumed  with  creamy  white 
flowers  tinged  with  the  rosy  tint  of 
their  innumerable  anthers.  Unlike  T. 
cordifolia,  it  does  not  increase  by 
stolons  or  offsets,  but  preserves  its 
clumpy,  Heuchera-like  growth,  and  given 
a  rich,  deep  soil  will  continue  for  many 
years  without  deterioration.  Manure, 
as  well  as  leaf-mould,  is  appreciated  by 
T.  unifoliata,  and  it  enjoys  an  open 
situation  as  much  as  its  American  rela- 
tion delights  in  the  cool  of  woodland 
shade.  The  long-stemmed  flower-spikes 
are  admirable  for  cutting,  and  the  Vine- 
like leaves  develop  wonderful  autumn 
tints  of  crimson  and  bronze. 

The    Planting    of    Early    Potatoes 
in    Infected    Areas    Next    Season. — 

During  the  season  1920  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  has  decided  to  permit  the 
planting  in  districts  schcdukd  as 
infected  areas  imder  the  Wart  Disease 
of  Potatoes  Orders  of  first-early  Potatoes 
of  varieties  susceptible  to  wart  dis- 
ease. The  concession  made  to  market 
growers  in  1919  for  the  year  1920  to 
introduce  fresh  "seed"  of  first-early 
susceptible  varieties  into  infected  areas 
will  now  be  extended  to  all  growers. 
The  effect  of  this  decision  is  that  next 


year  any  true  first-early  variety  of  Potato,  whethir 
"  own-saved"  or  otherwise,  as  well  as  the  variety 
Eclipse  and  any  variety  recognised  by  the  Ministry 
as  being  of  the  Eclipse  type,  may  be  planted 
in  any  land  in  an  infected  area  other  than 
land  on  wliich  wart  disease  has  been  known  to 
exist. 

Ormskirk  Potato  Trials. — it  has  now  been 
arranged  that  the  summer  inspection  of  the  grow- 
ing crops  of  Potatoes  planted  for  these  trials 
shall  take  place  on  August  10,  11,  12  and  13. 
laspection  on  the  first  two  days  is  by  invitation 
from  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  frcm  the 
National  Inslitute  of  Agr'cultural  Botany,  hut 
the  trial  grounds  will  be  open  on  the  12th  ar.d 
i.Sth  to  all  interested  in  Potato  grov/ing.  TK' 
trials,  which  in  the  past  have  been  eitirely  under 
the  direction  of  the  Ministry,  of  Agriculture,  and 
have  been  carritd  out  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Ormskirk  Institution,  kindly  loaned  by  the 
guardiais  for  that  purpose,  have  now  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  farm  at  Lathom,  Ormskirk,  recently 
purchased  by  the  National  Institute  of  Agricultural 


Botany.  The  Ministry  will  still  retain  responsi- 
bility for  testing  Potatoes  for  susceptibility  to, 
or  immunity  from,  wart  disease,  and  have  extensive 
plots  of  Potatoes  planted  on  the  farm  for  this 
purpose,  including  a  large  number  of  varieties 
from  America,  France,  South  Africa  and  New 
Zealand.  They  have  also  a  considerable  number 
of  seedlings  from  breeding  institutions,  Potato 
raisers  and  others.  Trials  for  other  purposes 
will  be  cirried  out  by  the  National  Inslitute 
of  Agricultural  Botany,  which  this  year  has 
planted  a  very  large  number  of  demonstra- 
tion plots  of  mcst  commercial  kincs  of 
immune  varieties  of  Potatoes.  These  should 
prove  attractive. 

Irises  by  the  Waterside. — The  illustration 
on  the  front  cover  is  prepared  from  a  photograph 
taken  in  the  Earl  of  Onslow's  grrden  at  Clandon 
Park,  Sinrrey,  where  a  border  stretching  along 
the  lakeside  is  filled  with  Irises  from  end  to  end. 
The  colony  of  Iris  pallida  dalmatica  illustrated 
on  this  page  is  in  the  same  border.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  so-called 
Flag  Irises,  and  one,  fortunately,  that 
is  not  difficult  to  grow.  It  may  be 
planted  now  in  any  ordinary  good 
garden  soil  that  is  well  drained. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson.— Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson, 
the  Assistant  Director  of  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  and  Chinese  collector,  arrived 
in  this  country  from  America  on 
Monday,  July  19.  He  is  at  present 
staving  at   Kew. 

Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund. — 
Mr.  Brian  Wynne,  19,  Bedford  Cham- 
bers, Covent  Garden,  W.C.2,  who  has 
been  secretary  of  this  Fund  for  the 
last  twenty-one  years,  and  widely 
known  in  horticultural  circles  for  over 
half  a  century,  begs  the  hospitality  of 
our  columns  to  assure  his  many  friends 
that  he  is  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  person  bearing  the  same  surname 
who  was  recently  remanded  at  Bow 
Street  Police  Court  on  charges  of 
embezzlement. 


A     COLONY     OF     IKIS     DALMATICA     BY     THE     WATERSIDE. 


FORTHCOMING     EVENTS. 

August  2. — Chippenham  ard  District 
Horticultural  Society's  Annual  Show. 
Rcdmarley  and  District  Horticultural 
Society's  Show.  Chorley  Wood  Annual 
Land  Cultivation  Show. 

August  3. — Scottish  Horticultural 
Association's  Meeting. 

August  5. — Aberdeen  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Annual  Exhibition 
(three  days). 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

{The  Editor  is  not  responsible    for    the    opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 


SWEET-SCENTED    ROSES. 

A  DEMAND  is  springing  up  in  France  for  Roses 
that  are  really  fragrant,  and  raisers  are 
enquiring  after  varieties  famous  for  their  scent 
in  old  days.  One  Rose  in  particular  is  being 
sought  for — Socrates,  or,  as  the  French  spell  it, 
Socrate,  is  especially  asked  for.  The  name  is  still 
to  be  found  in  one  or  two  catalogues,  but  according 
to  my  informant,  the  real  Rose  is  not  forthcoming 
and  the  scentless  Rose  Homere,  is  substituted  for 
it.  Socrate  and  Homere  were  sent  out  the  same 
year  by  Moreau- Robert,  as  I  am  told,  but  there  the 
likeness  ends,  as  Homere  is  a  rigorous-growing  Tea 
with  rather  a  pretty  bud  that  hardly  ever  expands, 
and  it  is  quite  scentless.  Socrate,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  a  large  loose-petalled  flower  with  a  touch 
of  colour  at  the  base,  and  of  the  most  deliciously 
fruity  and  powerful  perfume  which  cannot  be 
mistaken.  By  good  luck  I  have  a  vivid  memory  of 
Socrate  which  grew  high  up  on  a  friend's  balcony  ; 
it  was  grafted  on  the  Banksian  Rose,  that  covered 
both  the  balcony  and  the  wall,  and  the  scent  of 
Socrate  enhanced  and  adorned  the  good  lady's 
tea-parties  for  many  years.  It  fell  a  victim  to  a  new 
gardener,  who,  in  his  zeal  fcr  a  tidy  job,  cut  away 
the  whole  plant  one  autumn  and  left  the  gcod  lady 
lamenting.  Does  anybody  in  England  pcsses- 
this  sweet  Rose,  I  wonder  ?  if  so,  I  will  gladly 
put  him  in  touch  %vith  the  French  Rose  enthusiasts 
who  would  use  it  for  hybridising  purposes  and  for 
myself  I  should  be  content  with  a  bud  to  graft  on 
the  Banksian  or  Indica  major  stock  and  recall 
the   fragrant    memories    of   younger    days. — E.    H. 

WOODALI.. 

TAMARIX     PENTANDRA. 

r\l'  the  different  shrubs  that  flower  during  late 
summer  this  Tamarisk  stands  out  conspicuously 
by  reason  of  its  delightful  rosy  pink  blossoms. 
Left  to  itself  it  will  attain  the  dimensions  of  a 
small  tree,  bilt  it  may  be  kept  in  bush  form  by 
being  pruned  back  hard  every  winter.  Under 
this  treatment  it  pushes  up  long,  slender  shoots, 
which  dispose  themselves  in  a  graceful  manner, 
and  bear  a  profusion  of  attractive  blossoms 
throughout  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  till 
early  auturrm,  that  is,  if  the  weather  is  favourable. 
As  the  common  Tamarisk  thrives  so  well  close  to 
the  sea,  there  is  rather  a  widespread  idea  that 
such  conditions  are  necessary  to  the  well  doing 
of  them  all,  but  such  is  by  no  means  the  case, 
as  they  will  hold  their  own  under  widely  diverse 
conjiticns.  From  their  plumose  habit  of  growth 
the  different  kinds  are  very  effectise  in  proximity 
to  water.  They  are  all  readily  propagated  by 
cuttings  put  in  during  late  autumn  in  the  open 
ground,  taking  care  that  the  lutting  is  made  firm 
and  biu-ied  about  two-thirds  of  its  length  in  the 
ground.  A  length  of  about  o  inches  is  very 
suitable  for  the  entire  cuttings. — H.   P. 

CASTLE     MOAT,     BRISTOL. 

'M'UMBERS  of  flowering  plants  and  Ferns 
have  established  themselves  on  the  walls 
of  the  old  Castle  Moat  in  the  centre  of  Bristol, 
and  in  the  water  itself  several  plants  of  Arrow- 
head (Sagittaria  sagittifolia)  were  in  flower, 
while  a  clump  of  the  blue  Skull-cap  (Scutellaria 
galericulata)  decorated  the  base  of  an  old  factory 
wall,  a  foot  above  the  water.  The  former  is  not 
recorded  in  Mr.  White's  excellent  "  Flora  of 
Bristol "  nearer  than  several  miles  from  this 
spot.  The  latter,  always  local  in  the  district 
of  the  "  Flora,"  has  been  recorded  in  small  quantity 
on  the  Somerset  side  of  the  tidal  Avon  by  Rownham 


Ferry,  a  mile  and  a  half  distant.  In  cultivation, 
as  in  the  picturesque  Grove  Park  gardens  at 
Weston-super-Mare,  the  Arrow-head  sometimes 
appears  to  develop  rounder  and  much  less  pointed 
leaves  ;  so  that  recently  at  Weston  I  took  it  to 
be  a  different  species,  until  corrected  by  the 
superintendent.  Other  plants  growing  about  the 
Bristol  moat  are  Mugwort  (Artemisia  vulgaris), 
very  tall  specimens.  Wall  Pellitory  (Parietaria), 
two  kinds  of  Willow-herb,  Linaria  Cymbalaria, 
Hogweed,  Piu'ple  Loosestrife  (one  plant),  common 
Mullein,  and  at  least  two  Ferns :  Lastrea  Filix- 
mas  and  L.  dilatata. — H.  Stuart  Thompson. 

FOXES    AND     GRAPES. 

f^H,  Mr.  "  Somers  "  !  To  doubt  jEsop  and  his 
contemporaries  takes  some  courage — on  paper 
— but  what  about  the  following  authority  :  "  Take 
us  the  foxes,  the  little  foxes  that  spoil  the  vines  : 
for  our  vines  have  tender  grapes."  Anyway,  if 
Mr.  "Somers"  owned  a  vineyard  in  France,  he 
would  probably  admit  that  foxes  as  well  as  badgers 
are  extremely  partial  to  Grapes ;  indeed,  the 
bear  badger  and  canine  family  are  all  given  to 
eating  fruit,  and  I  have  many  times  caught  my 
dogs,  in  England,  on  the  Continent  and  in  North 
Africa,  eating  ripe  Strawberries,  Gooseberries, 
Pears  and  Grapes.  I  have  not  remarked  cats  as 
delinciuents.  but  they  also  have  a  distinct  partiality 
to    Cucumbers  and  Borage,  also  certain  Fungi. — 

roREIGN    l.EGIONAIRE. 

T'AM  a  gone  coon !  Don't  shoot — 1 11  come 
down  !  How  can  I  "  bear  up  agin  such  a 
reg'lar  knock  down  o'  talent  "  ?  With  /Csop  and 
Solomon,  Varro  and  Theocritus  against  me,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  present  day  backers,  I  am  climbing 
down.  .Still,  I  cannot  help  thinking  somehow 
that  the  /Esop  breed  was  different  from  the 
Somerset.  Possibly  ^sop's  fox  was  the  Vulpes 
dimorpha,  with  a  digestive  apparatus  suited  to  the 
dual  regimen — two  stomachs,  as  it  were,  one  for 
grapes  and  one  for  geese. — Somers. 

THE    BEE 

The    drowsy    bee    goes    blundering    through    the 

blooms 
Of  summer  gardens,  droning  in  her  flight, 
Is  lost  now  in  the  lupins'  azure  light. 
Now  in  the  lime-tree's  deep  delicious  glooms  : 
And  loud  again  i'  the  tangled  woodbine  booms, 
And  bumps  among  barbaric  sunflowers  bright. 
Or  hollyhocks,  or  lilies  tawny  and  white — 
To  drop  half  drunken  with  their  heady  fumes. 

Not  love  is  hers,  but  labour.     Faithfully 
She  gathers  harvest,   and  life's  hidden  things 
Load   her   with  laggard   heaviness      .      .     .     but 

she 
Dreams  not,   upon  the  flowers'  fair  beckonings. 
That  these  who  love  but  toil  not,  lacking  wings. 
Have  made  her  priestess  of  their  mystery. 

G.  M.   Faulding. 

THE    WILD     WHIl'E    STRAWBERRY. 

IX/TV  only  reason  for  my  htimble  ollcring  of  pen 
ai)d  ink  is  that  1  ha\'e  a  faint  recollection 
of  seeing  in  The  Garpen  a  lament  at  the  passing 
of  the  wild  white  Strawberry  with  the  scent  of 
a  Pine.ipple,  known  in  lormer  years  and  given 
up  as  hopelessly  lost.  Here  in  the  wonderful 
gardens  of  fruit  and  fowers,  grown  especially  as 
bee  blossoms,  are  gi'eat  beds  of  a  small  white 
Strawberry  much  resembling  the  wood  Straw- 
berry, but  rather  flatter  and  of  a  yellow  white, 
the  flavour  being  something  extraordinary  and 
highly  perfumed.  Could  this  be  a  lost  one  ? 
Close  to  it  .grow  trees  of  a  large  and  late  yellow 
Cherry,  very  sweet,  but  which  the  birds  never 
toucli.  The  only  other  that  I  know  grows  in 
M.  Correvon  s  garden  at   (Geneva.     The   white,   or 


rather  pale  pink  Strawberry  is  much  gro\vn  here 
for  its  exo.uisite  flavour.  Roses  on  pergolas  are 
marvellously  grown  in  all  the  gardens ;  but 
Crimson  Rambler  has  everywhere  vallen  a  victim 
to  mildew.  So  far  I  have  only  seen  the  wild  flowers 
close  at  hand  ;  but  have  fotmd  a  tall  Camassia 
of  superb  dark  purple,  and  a  wild  Pea  like 
rotundifolia,  but  cf  a  lovely  rose-pink ;  while 
Salvia  nemorosa  virgata  borders  every  path, 
and  Campanula  persicifolia  coerulea  grows  almost 
by  the  acre  in  the  woods,  and  very  tall  and  fine. 
In  the  fields  grows  a  creeping  Rose,  single,  bright 
pink,  and  twice  the  size  of  R.  canina.  It  refuses 
to  live  when  transplanted  to  a  garden !  The 
rich  alluvial  soil  of  infinite  depth  may  account 
for  the  marvellous  colour  of  the  Camassia — I 
wondf'r  ? — .'\i.icE  Martineau,  Bufti^i,  Biikare^t. 

NAMING    ROSES    AT    SHOWS. 

■IX/'H.'\T  a  pity  it  is  that  raisers  of  new  Roses 
are  not  more  careful  in  selecting  names  for 
them.  To  have  two  distinct  varieties  under 
one  name  cannot  be  other  than  misleading  to 
those  who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
them  when  first  shown.  Confusion  also  occurs 
when  ordering  plants  ;  and  when  a  customer  is 
not  acquainted  with  both  varieties  an  innocent 
mistake  can  easily  be  made  by  the  nurseryman, 
much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  purchaser.  At  the 
National  Rose  Society's  Show  held  in  Regent's 
Park  recently  I  noted  that  the  new  pink  variety 
staged  by  the  Rev.  Pembertnn  was  named  Vanity  ; 
quite  a  beautiful  free-flowering  rose-pink  variety, 
too,  of  the  pillar-growing  section.  I  have 
long  grown  a  small  yellow-flowered  H.  T. 
under  the  name  of  Vanity.  Then,  again,  we 
have  the  single-flowered  rambler  Queen  Alexandra, 
which  has  long  been  known.  And  now  we  have 
the  new  Pernettiana  variety  named  the  Queen 
Alexandra  Rose,  which,  of  course,  for  those  who 
know  the  new  variety  as  such  is  all  right ;  but  to 
those  who  are  not  conversant  with  the  addition 
to  the  name  of  Queen  Alexandra  it  may  be  mislead- 
ing. I  am  told  there  are  really  three  varieties 
bearing  the  name  of  Queen  Alexandra,  but  I  am 
not  conversant  with  the  third.  And,  again, 
there  is  Romeo,  a  wichiuaiana  Rambler  of 
dark  red  colmu ;  and  Romeo,  II.  T.,  Indian 
yellow,  suffused  coppery  pink.  Another  error 
in  naming  Roses  at  shows  is  the  method  adopted 
by  exhibitors  of  cut  blooms.  The  names  all  too 
often  are  very  badly  written  in  pencil  on  slips 
of  paper,  and  thrust  into  a  wire  clip  affixed  to  the 
cup  which  carries  the  bloom.  The  name  is  also 
frequently  hidden  under  the  Rose  leaves  and  to  in- 
spect it  fully  it  is  necessary  to  hold  up  the  foliage. 
Such  action  may  at  times,  if  repeated  often,  be 
resented  by  the  exhibitor  on  the  plea  of  injury 
to  the  blooms.  If  such  a  thing  does  happen, 
stttely  the  exhibitor  is  to  blame  in  not  displaying 
the  name  in  a  clear  manner.  I  need  hardly  say 
exhibitors  do  not  require  names  affixed  at  all, 
so  conversant  are  they  with  the  varieties  ;  but 
the  beginner  in  Rose  culture  may  not ;  he  goes 
to  shows  to  learn  which  are  his  most  appreciated 
varieties.  A  mtich  better  method  cf  naming  the 
blooms  is  that  adopted  some  years  ago  by 
exhibitors  of  cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums. 
A  small  wire  frame  with  space  for  three  names 
was  affixed  to  the  front  of  the  stand.  These 
were  neatly  wTitten  or  printed  on  cards,  the 
three  names  denoting  the  blooms  behind  them 
in  each  row.  Visitors  could  easily  see  the 
names  without  the  necessity  of  lifting  up  the  leaves. 
I  shall,  of  course,  be  met  with  the  argument  that 
the  method  adopted  has  been  sanctioned  for 
many  years  and  that  any  alteration  would  mean 
expense.  That  excuse,  however,  does  not  eon- 
tribute  to  progress  in  even  the  simple  matter  of 
naming  Roses  .at  shows. — E.  M. 
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HERB     PARIS. 

pOLLOVVING  the  note  by  S.  E.  Tate  in  The 
Garden  of  July  17  telling  of  Paris  quadrifolia 
growing  in  a  wood  in  Northumberland,  I  think 
it  may  be  of  further  interest  to  some  readers  to 
know  that  I  have  found  the  plant  growing  quite 
plentifully  in  two  woods  in  this  neighbourhood, 
about  fifty- fi\e  miles  from  London.  It  is  a  quaint, 
interesting  plant  with  its  flat  whorl  of  sombre 
leaves  carried  aloft  on  a  r2-inch  erect  stem,  and 
its  queer  central  flower  of  blackish  boot-buttons 
sot  on  a  narrow-rayed  yellow  star.  It  has  a 
running  habit,  and  in  the  shady  undergrowth 
of  the  woods  forms  colonies  of  its  remarkable 
flowers.  Just  the  sort  of  thing  to  put  in  some 
cool  corner  of  a  garden  where  quiet  oddities  are 
appreciated,  or  to  naturalise  in  the  shrubbery. 
I  have  found  it  in  several  other  parts  of  the 
country,  especially  around  Settle  and  Giggleswick 
in  Yorkshire,  and  should  say  it  is  local  rather 
than  rare.  Has  anyone  tried  the  Japanese  species 
{whose  specific  name  I  forget)  ?  I  saw  it  offered 
some  years  ago,  and  always  meant  to  get  some 
over — but  never  did  !  I  think  it  is  larger  than 
P.  quadrifolia  and  it  sounds  interesting.  Paris 
quadrifolia  by  no  means  always  sticks  to  the 
four  leaves  to  its  whorl  that  its  name  would  seem 
to  suggest  ;  in  fact,  I  should  say  that  four  is 
rather  the  exception  and  that  five  and  six  leaves 
are  the  more  usual  allowance. — Clare.s'CE  Elliott, 

EXOTIC     WEEDS. 

MR.  JOHNSON'S  failure  to  establish  .^enaria 
balearica  in  North  Wales  is  interesting 
(page  332).  Here,  on  the  outskirts  of  Dublin,  this 
pretty  little  Sandwort  grows  rampant,  and  fairly 
revels  in  our  soft  climate.  A  few  years  ago  it 
escaped  from  a  rock  garden  and  on  to  an  adjoining 
lawn,  where,  under  the  partial  shade  of  trees,  it 
has  established  itself  in  dense  masses  several 
yards  in  diameter.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  tliat 
it  is  gone  over  with  the  lawn  mower  once  a  week 
during  the  season,  and  treated  generally  exactly  the 
same  as  the  lawn,  it  is  gradually  ousting  the 
grasses,  and  so  far  as  the  shade  extends,  appears 
likely  to  eventually  take  complete  possession. — 
Robert  Anderson. 


CAMPANULA    PORTENSCHLAGIANA. 

T^HIS  charming  Campanula,  otherwise  known  as 
C.  muralis,  is  one  of  the  most  effective  and 
easiest  to  grow  of  the  dwarf  alpine  kinds.  The 
7-inch  stems  rise  from  the  close  tufts  of  roundish, 
heart-shaped,  tooth-edged  leaves,  bearing  clusters 
of  the  pure  purple  bells  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
in  width.  It  does  well  both  in  sun  and  shade, 
and,  in  common  with  the  greater  number  of  the 
smaller  Bellflowers.  is  glad  of  a  chalky  soil.  \N'e 
have  it  in  a  bit  of  rock  facing  nearly  north,  in 
company  with  Silene  alpestris,  whose  pure  white 
starrv  bloom  is  prettv  with  the  purple  bells. — 
G.  J.' 


A    PRETTY    ROCK    GARDEN    EFFECT. 

ACCIDENTAL  effects  are  often  the  most 
delightful.  On  a  very  dry,  uneven  spot 
we  put  plants  of  Sedum  oreganum,  S.  brevi- 
folium  Pottsii,  S.  spathulifolium  and  Raoulia 
australis.  These  have  run  together  in  a  very 
charming  and  natural  manner.  The  first  named 
is  just  assuming  its  blood-red  hue.  The  rosy 
tint  which  serves  as  a  setting  to  the  bluish 
mealiness  of  S.  brevifolium  provides  a  connecting 
link  between  S.  oreganum's  crimson  and  the  soft 
dove  colour  of  S.  spathulifolium.  while  the  whole 


is  carpeted  with  the  silver  filigiee  of  the  Raouli.i. 
.-Vdd  to  this  a  tiny  fir-cone  specimen  ot  Juniperus 
hibernica  compressa  and,  just  on  the  edge  of  the 
path,  a  small  tuft  of  Campanula  barbata,  its 
four  spikes  hung  with  its  white  and  woolly  bells, 
and  one  has  in  less  than  a  square  yard  a  little 
bit  of  grouping  which  is  a  pleasure  at  all  seasons 
and  one  that  never  asks  any  attention.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  this  extremely  wet  season 
has  caused  R.  australis  to  grow  away  as  it  has 
never  done  before.  It  is  running  in  threads  of 
silver  through  strong  clumps  of  encrusted 
Saxifrages ;  it  has  almost  annihilated  some 
mounds  of  Arenaria  caespitosa  aurea,  and  is  not 
hesitating  to  try  conclusions  with  a  bold  stream 
of  white  Thyme.  Will  this  shy  little  stranger 
some  day  be  an  "exotic  weed"? — A.  T. 
Johnson. 

A     MAGENTA     ROSE. 

COON    after    the    distribution    of    the    Penzance 

Briars,    I   obtained  a  free-growing   Rose  with 

magenta   flowers    when    fully   expanded.     It    was 

said  to  have  been  raised  by  the  late  Lord  Penzance 


Rapid  Method  of  Increas- 
ing Hybrid  Delphiniums 

THE  following  notes  are  the  outcome 
of  a  great  love  for  the  named  varieties 
of  the  hybrid  Delphinium,  coupled 
with  a  desire  to  grow  them  in  masses — • 
a  desire  whose  realisation  is  sorely 
hampered  by  the  cost  of  such  plants  to-day. 
Emboldened  by  the  thought  that  there  are  others 
similarly  placed,  I  have  set  out  a  rapid  and  easily 
followed  method  of  increasing  these  plants — one 
which  I  have  practised  successfully  for  some 
years,  and  one  which  should  recommend  itself  to 
many  amateurs  because  of  its  simplicity.  The 
reason  I  have  chosen  the  present  time  for  this 
note  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  this  month, 
when  the  flowers  will  be  going  off,  if  not  already 
over,  is  the  best  time  in  the  year  to  carry  out 
the  operation  I  am  about  to  describe. 

The  only  tools  required  are  a  small  handfork 
and  a  sharp  knife.  Armed  with  these,  inspect 
the  plant  which  it  is  desired  to  increase.     Choose, 


CAMPANULA     PORTENSCHLAGIANA 


in  an  endeavour  to  secure  a  truly  blue  Rose.     It 
has  been  in  this  and  a  former  garden  of  mine  for 
a  number  of  years  now,    and,   despite  its  rather 
aggressive    colouring,    it    is    much    admired    when 
in   bloom.     It   opens   crimson   and   is   very   good 
then,  the  single  flower  being  rather  saucer  shaped. 
When  fully  open  it   becomes  almost  flat   and  of 
a  bright  magenta.     It  is  of  large  size  and  quite 
elegant  in  appearance  on  the  rather  shining  green 
foliage.     This   Rose   makes  a  big  bush   after   the 
style   of   the   rugosas,    but   the   foliage  is   smaller 
and  the  habit  less  robust.     My  original  plant  was 
on  its  own  roots,  and  it  has  sent  up  suckers  all 
round,   so   that    it   now  forms   a   bush  10  feet  to 
12    feet    across.     It    came   into    bloom    this    year 
about  the  middle  of  June  and  will  last  in  flower 
a  long  time.     There  are  not  many  blooms  open 
at  once,   however,   and  this,   I  think,  softens  the 
colouring    and   makes   it   less   obtrusive.     I   shall 
be  glad  if  any  reader  can  tell  me  more  about  the 
history    of    this    Rose ;     its    probable    parentage, 
and   if   the   account    of   its   origin   is    correct.     I 
believe  I  obtained  it  from  the  late  Mr.  T.  Smith, 
of  Newry  ;    but  it  does  not  appear  in  the  Newry 
catalogue  now,  so  far  as  I  can  find.— S.  .\R.<cit. 


where  possible,   a  stem  placed  rather  outside  tlie 
main    group    of   flower    stems.     The    fork    should 
be  driven  into  the  ground,   approximately  at  an 
angle  of  45°.   3  inches  or  4  inches  from  the  spot 
where  the  chosen  stem  joins  the  rootstock  :    there 
is   no   need   to   insert   it   more   than   2   inches   or 
3  inches  deep.     Now  press  the  handle  of  the  fork 
down  enough  to  loosen  thoroughly  the  soil  around 
the  point  of  juncture.     Next  give  a  slow,  steady 
pull    on   the   stem   selected,   carefully  avoiding    a 
jerk    (which    is    generally    disastrous).     Keep    on 
pulling   steadily  till   the   stem  comes  away  from 
the    rootstock,    when    several    healthy    dormant 
buds  and  a  cluster  of  young  roots  will  be  found 
adhering   to  the  stem  above  the  point  at  which  it 
has  been  severed.     If  desired,   this  operation  can 
be  repeated  on  each  stem  thrown  up  by  the  parent 
plant  ;    but  it  is  unwise  to  overdo  it,  for,  though 
a  rootstock  so  treated  will  more  often  than  not 
continue   to  grow   on,   such  drastic   usage   is  not 
calculated  to  improve  next  year's  show  of  bloom. 
Having   prociKed   in   this   manner    the   desired 
number    of    rooted    subdivisions,    cut    away    the 
upper  part  of  the  stem  until  only  about  6  inches 
remain.     Next   label   these   and,   before  going   on 
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to  another  plant,  proceed  to  pot  them  up.  Possible 
confusion  of  varieties  is  tlnus  avoided.  I  have 
found  6-inch  pots  the  most  suitable,  while  the 
compost  is  made  up  as  follows  :  Tliree  parts  good 
fibrous  loam,  one  part  well  decayed  leaf-mould, 
and  enough  sharp  silver  sand  to  keep  the  compost 
sweet  and  open.  An  8-inch  potful  of  sand  to  a 
barrowful  of  compost  will  be  found  sufficient. 
When  potted,  give  a  good  watering. 

For  the  next  fortnight  after  potting,  the  plants 
are  kept  under  the  stage  of  a  cold  greenhouse, 
which  is  closed  only  at  night,  li  due  care  is  paid 
to  watering,  growth  will  be  active  by  this  time, 
and  the  plants  can  then  be  brought  out  into 
the  open  and  stood  in  a  spot  where,  though  getting 
sufficient  sunshine,  they  do  not  at  the  same  time 
run  the  risk  of  being  dried  up  in  their  pots — for 
this  hollow-stemmed  plant  is  above  all  things  a 
thirsty  soiil. 

The  tim5  for  moving  them  from  their  pots 
to  their  permanent  quarters  is  to  some  extent 
a  matter  of  convenience.  But  they  should  never 
be   allowed   to  become   potbound,    and   should  be 


NOTES    ON    VIOLET    FLOWERS 


Bv      \V.     ARNOLD-FORSTER. 


THE  colour  vijlet  in  a  high  key  is 
rcprfsentcd  by  the  flowers  of  Ihalictrum 
diptcrocarpum  or  of  Sweet  Rocket. 
It  is  a  colour  which  is  very  easy  to  use 
fairly  w,:ll  in  the  girden,  but  more  diffi- 
cult than  might  be  supposed  to  make  perfect 
use  of.  In  a  series  of  scientific  tests  undertaken 
in  Canada  it  was  found  that  against  neutral 
backgrounds  violet  was  more  often  agreeable 
to  a  large  number  of  people  than  any  other  colour  ; 
.and  yet  it  is  certain  that  a  picture  in  which  violet 
is  the  predominant  clement  is  almost  always 
unpleasant. 

In  garden  practice,  as  in  paintint;,  the  treatment 
of  vi.ilet  preseacs  special  problemii.  Many  readers 
will  probably  have  found,  as  I  have  found,  that 
violet  In  varying  tones  forms  the  basis  of  some 
of   the  most   brautiful  of  all  garden   harmonies  ; 
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planted  out  as  soon  as  the  pots  are  nicely  full  of 
roots — where  this  course  is  at  all  possible. 

The  main  advantage  of  this  method  of  increase 
lies  in  the  fact  that  by  the  late  summer  strong, 
well-rooted  plants  are  available  for  the  Delphinium 
boieler,  and  plenty  of  time  is  thus  given  them  to 
get  a  good  hold  of  their  ne%v  homes  before  winter 
puts  a  temporary  stoppage  to  their  growth : 
further,  personal  experience  .goes  to  prove  that 
plants  so  treated  do  better  than  divisions  carried 
out  in  sprins — and  infinitely  better  than  those  which 
are  divided  from  their  parent  in  autumn  and 
at  once  planted  directly  into  their  flowerin-j 
quarters.  H.  C.  ST.4Xtoi;D. 


Delphiniums. — -Those  who  possess  some  first- 
rate  varieties  of  these  sho^vy  plants  should  save 
a  little  seed  and  sow  it  directly  it  is  ripe.  A 
charming  variety  will  be  the  result,  while  many 
will  be  worth  a  place  in  the  lierbaceous  border. 
Of  course,  a  rigid  selection  will  be  necessary, 
and  the  plants  will  require  protection  from  slugs. 


but  the  colour  is  of  such  low  luminosity  compared 
with  the  other  colours  of  the  spectrimi  that  unless 
it  is  somewhat  isolated,  or  is  discreetly  warmed 
and  illuminated  with  very  pale  yellow,  it  looks  a 
trifle  dull:  one's  eye  wants  something  which 
needs  slightly  less  muscular  effort  to  see  or  which 
is  felt  to  be  more  stimulating. 

If  you  associate  Iris  Alcazar  with  Lupine  Nellie 
and  Sweet  Rocket  of  that  tone  midway  between 
the  deeper  violet  and  white,  you  will  get  a  very 
beautiful  garden  sequence ;  but  I  think  you 
ivill  feel  the  need  of  a  touch  of  warmer 
coloiir  in  the  shape  of  Irises  or  Lupines  of  a 
v.Tv  diluted  yellow:  Iris  Dawn  is  excellent  for 
the  pmrpose. 

In  the  same  way,  if  you  associate  Thalictrmn 
diptcrocarpum  and  Buddleia  with  Clematis 
Jaclimanni  superba,  or  C.  Gipsy  Queen,  you  get 
a  magnificent  piece  of  colour  :  but  it  is  helped  by 
the  addition  of  .Althasa  ficifolia  sulphurea,  or  by 
a  good  pale  yellow  form  of  Gladiolus  primulinus 
(such  as  concolor). 


A  similar  phenomenon  can  often  be  noticed  in 
those  numerous  wild  flowers  which  are  of  a  colour 
between  violet  and  pink,  such  as  Heather,  Fox- 
gloves and  Loosestrife :  a  spark  of  yellow  Pote-i- 
tilla  in  the  Heather  is  a  pleasant  sight,  but  the 
moment  that  the  yellow  becomes  dominant,  as 
sometimes  happens  in  the  neighbom-hocd  of 
Loosestrife,  the  discord  is  atrocious.  The  yellow 
used  with  violet  in  the  garden  must  be  extremely 
subtle,  or  it  will  kill  the  less  luminous  colovu'  and 
be  worse  than  useless.  The  contrast  between  the 
stamens  and  the  calyx  of  Thalictrum  diptcro- 
carpum might  be  taken  as  a  standard  of  the  perfect 
adjustment  of  the  two  colours :  in  painting, 
the  equivalent  in  so  high  a  key  would  I  imagine 
be  obtained  by  cobalt — violet  and  white  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  modified  lemon  yellow  and  white 
on  the  other. 

Besides  the  contrast  with  pale  yclow,  there  are 
some  good  garden  contrasts  of  violet  with  warm 
orange  and  orange  scarlet.  Thus  Red-hot  Pokers 
and  also  Tiger  Lilies  can  be  used  with  violet 
flowers,  such  as  the  beautiful  Eryngium  Violetta. 
It  is  a  good  plan  in  such  cases  to  add  to  the  group 
a  patch  of  warm  white,  such  as  Clematis  Flammula. 

There  are  some  flower  coloiu-s  which  one  is 
always  trying  to  conquer — coloiu's  which  are 
commonly  discarded  as  almost  impossible  to  use 
well  in  the  garden.  Chief  among  these  are  the 
colder  pinks  inclining  towards  violet,  and  the 
colour  which  the  Victorians  wisely  enjoyed  when 
it  was  called  magenta,  and  which  the  Post- 
Impressionists  have  also  made  good  use  of  under 
the  name  of  Fuchsia.  Some  of  the  magenta 
and  the  violet-purple  Phloxes  can  be  made  to 
look  magnificent  if  they  are  properly  treated : 
they  ought  to  be  in  half-shadow,  with  bluish  or 
leaden  greens  and  creamy  white.  The  cool  pinks, 
such  as  the  pink  China  Rose  and  -Anemone  Queen 
Charlotte,  are  also  good  company  for  them. 

There  are  some  Irises  of  a  fine  crimson-violet 
or  claret  colom:  which  are  not  easy  to  use  in  the 
nrdinary  border.  Thus,  in  my  own  very  limited 
experience,  I  have  never  seen  Iris  Caprice  look  so 
well  outdoors  as  it  does  indoors.  Outdoors  it 
is  greatly  helped  by  the  addition  of  a  white  Iris, 
such  as  Mrs.  H.  Darwin,  and  of  blue-green  leaves  ; 
bu',  even  so,  it  seems  to  call  for  the  company  of 
brigh'  modern  interior  decoration,  such  as  black 
and  white  stripes,  and  the  sharp  artificial  green 
of  emerald  fabrics. 

There  is  a  danger  that  tlie  present  quest  for 
warm  salmon  pinlcs  and  flame  colours,  especially 
in  the  Roses  and  Sweet  Peas,  may  lead  to  the 
cooler  pink  flowers  being  unduly  neglected.  Some 
of  the  greyish  rose  colours  with  a  trace  of  violet, 
sucli  as  Anemone  Queen  Charlotte  and  Gladiolus 
america,  are  of  a  beauty  second  to  that  of  no 
salmon  pink  flower  ;  and  there  are  some  flowers 
having  a  play  of  warm  and  cold  pink  together, 
such  as  the  China  Rose  and  Phlox  Gruppen 
Konigin,  which  are  undoubtedly  easier  to  make 
good  use  of  in  the  garden. 


Antirrhinums. — Last  July  a  few  varieties  of 
these  charmmg  plants  were  sown,  and  during 
May  and  June  of  this  year  a  fine  display  was  the 
result.  The  seed  should  be  sown  thinly  in  boxes 
of  light  soil,  and  then  placed  in  a  cold  frame. 
When  large  enough  the  seedlings  should  be  pricked 
out  in  nursery  beds  or  boxes,  and  then  after  a 
few  weeks  transferred  to  their  flowering  quarters. 
They  also  make  excellent  pot  plants  for  the  cool 
greenhouse. 
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Stray    Notes   and   Queries 

(MOSTLY    QUERIES)     FROM    A 
BERKSHIRE     GARDEN. 

WILL  gardens  ever  recover  from 
the  war  ?  When  I  look  round 
my  garden,  alas  !  my  answer  is 
"  No,"  The  rock  garden  is  gone. 
At  least  the  rock  garden  is  there, 
but  it  is  a  sea  of  Couch  Grass.  If  ever  it  is  to  be 
what  it  was  once,  every  stone  will  have  to  be 
moved.  Can  this  be  done  at  is.  2d.  an  hour 
overtime  ?  I  think  it  will  have  to  go  lor  good, 
and  I  shall  refrain  from  looking  that  way  when 
I  go  into  the  garden.  The  days  are  gone  by,  too, 
for  many  annuals,  so  one  must  thauk  the  perennials 
for  being  so  good.  WT^at  is  the  secret  of  gi-owing 
perennial  Lupines.  I  have  several  friends 
who  cannot  grow  them.  With  me  they  are  more 
like  weeds,  at  least  in  the  w.iy  they  spread.  It 
is  a  fight  for  life  between  them,  the  giant  Daisies 
and  the  Phlox  in  a  long  border  down  the  drive. 
I  started  life  with  three  plants — plain  purple, 
white  and  pink.  The  purple  and  pink  have 
crossed  and  recrossed  themselves,  and  I  have  now 
light  purple,  dark,  almost  sky  blue,  purple  with  a 
white,  a  pink,  or  a  red  petal.  The  pink  variety  is 
now  represented  by  light  pink,  dark  pink  and 
blush  pink  with  a  white  petal.  I  am  saving  the 
seeds.     I  wonder  if  they  will  come  true. 

There  is  another  place  in  my  garden  1  shall  not 
frequent — where  the  wall  fruit  should  be  and  the 
standard  Pears  and  Apples.  Such  a  show  of 
blossom  and  also  of  fruit.  The  weather  never  has 
been  really  bad,  but  the  fruit  has  all  dropped  off. 
Why  ?  One  Greengage  has  come  through  and  is 
full  of  fruit,  but  it  is  a  unique  specimen.  Not  a 
single  Co.\'s  Orange.  I  sh?ll  have  this  year  to 
depend  once  more  on  Beauty  of  Kent.  She  always 
behaves  properh',  and  in  spite  of  catalogues,  her 
season  does  not  end  in  February.  We  had  our 
last  a  week  ago.  People  are  rather  sniffy  about 
her,  but  she  is  a  faithful  old  creature.  (I  think  I 
■did  see  someone  who  praised  her  the  other  day.) 
Another  despised  fruit.  Broom  Park  Pear,  has 
also  come  out  top.  It  generally  does,  and  is 
perfectly  dehcious  if  kept  carefully  until  January. 
It  took  me  five  years  to  cUscover  I  had  a  treasure. 
Now  I  want  to  know  why  I  cannot  grow  Brussels 
Sprouts  ?  Good  friends  give  me  excellent  plants. 
I  study  their  methods,  but  to  no  purpose.  Their 
plants  are  covered  with  great  fat,  firm  Sprouts. 
My  plants  are  ornamented  with  what  one  might 
describe  as  green  Dorothy  Perkins. 

Now  another  question.  I  have  a  Catalpa 
syringaefolia.  It  has  been  planted  nine  years 
and  IS  3l.  feet  high.  When  is  it  likely  to  flower  ? 
It  is  so  gorgeous  a  thing  when  it  does  flower  that 
■one  gets  sad  year  after  year  when  nothing  happens. 
I  saw  two  hangmg  over  the  wall  of  a  garden  on 
the  road  from  Wokingham  to  Reading,  and  I 
have  seldom  seen  anything  so  wonderful. 

Yet  another  question.  Eight  years  ago  I  planted 
a  Wistaria  multijuga  on  the  west  of  the  house. 
For  six  years  it  did  not  flower.  Last  year  it 
produced  thirty  heads,  but  when  they  were  about 
6  inches  long  they  all  died  off.  This  year  it  was 
well  covered  wiih  panicles  a  foot  long,  which 
produced  five  or  six  blossoms,  the  rest  of  the 
panicle  withering  away.  The  foliage  was,  and  is, 
thick  and  healthy.  Can  anyone  tell  me  the  reason 
for  this  ? 

And  once  more.  I  can  grow  Gladioli  with 
■ease  and  the  bulbs  go  on  for  ever  except  in 
the  case  of  brenchleyensis,  which  refuses  to 
live  with  me.  Five  ye.irs  ago  I  had  a  hundred 
bulbs,  now  1  do  not  possess  one.  Is  it  more  delicate 
than   the  other  kinds  ?     And   lastly,    what   is  the 


reason  that  a  large  healthy  bulb  transforms  itself 
in  the  soil  into  a  large  flat  saucer  with  a  little 
bulb  in  the  middle  of  it  ?  E.  M.  Hadow. 


Eelworm     in     Daffodils 

Bv    C.    A.     J..^RDINE. 
[Continued  from  page  375). 

IT  was  obvious  that  the  disease,  what- 
ever it  was,  was  in  the  tissues  of  the 
plants,  and  therefore  no  external  appli- 
cations of  insecticides  would  be  of  any 
value.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Now  if 
the  disease  was  of  a  vegetal  nature  it  would  not 
cause  such  consequences,  but  resolve  itself  into 
a  plant  parasite.  It  was  therefore  either  a  fungus 
or  an  animal  disease.  The  fungus  is  classed  as  a 
plant,   but  the  WTiter  has  never  seen  the  reason 
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why,  because  its  metabolism  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  either  plants  or  animals.  At  any  rate 
if  the  disease  was  due  to  fungus,  poisons  which 
were  fatal  to  animals  would  be  fatal  to  fungi  too; 
but  any  such  poison  must  be  harmless  to  plants. 
Upon  these  lines  of  reasoning  the  idea  of  hydrarg. 
perchlor.  was  evolved.  It  is  the  most  deadly  to 
all  animals  when  taken  internally  and  quite  harm- 
less to  plants.  How  was  it  to  be  got  into  the 
plant  cells  and  tissues  ?  Both  Dr.  Russell  and 
Sir  Daniel  Hall  have  stated  that  the  plant  is 
obliged  to  take  up  something  of  everything 
which  is  dissolved  in  the  soil  water  quite  regardless 
of  whether  the  effect  is  going  to  be  good  or  bad. 
Now,  then,  if  the  soil  was  supplied  with  phosphate 
and  potash,  and  a  solution  of  the  poison  was, 
given  in  liquid  form  in  conjunction  with  nitrate 
the  plant  would  take  up  the  poison.   The  importance 


of  supplying  the  complete  soil  constituents 
was  never  lost  sight  of  because  it  was  essential  to 
keep  up  the  strength  of  the  pl^nt  in  its  unequal 
fight  against  an  insidious  internal  disease.  Nitrate 
is  essential  in  order  that  the  plant  can  make 
protein,  the  first  essential  step  in  the  formation  of 
plasm.  In  the  plant  manufacture  of  protein 
the  grape  sugar  of  photosynthesis  is  the  base, 
to  which  nitrate  is  first  added,  then  sulphur  and 
phosphorus,  so  the  sulphate  of  potash  and  phos- 
phates in  the  form  of  steamed  bone  flour  are 
essential,  the  potash  being  necessary  in  photo- 
synthesis. 

The  strength  of  the  hydrarg.  perchlor.  solution, 
I  in  3,000,  never  varied,  but  the  nitrate 
added  to  it  varied  in  accordance  with  the  relative 
growth  of  the  plants,  the  season,  and  the  amount 
of  other  fertilisers  available  in  the  soil,  etc.  Nitrate 
of  soda  at  the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  to  the 
gallon  of  hydrarg.  perchlor.  solution  (i  in  3,000) 
was  used,  and  in  four  days  the  disease  was  arrested. 
From  that  time  the  cure  of  the  disease  was  never 
in  doubt.  The  seedlings  grew  ahead  quickly 
as  they  had  never  grown  before.  The  diseased 
portion  of  leaves  from  the  base  of  the  ground 
upwards  were  some  inches  above  the  ground, 
with  new,  healthy,  fresh  green  growth  below  them, 
the  sickly  yellowish  appearance  being  thrown  off 
and  being  replaced  by  bright  green  clilorophyll. 
This  success  was  followed  up  by  similar  treatment 
to  adult  bulbs  out  of  doors  with  like  gratifying 
results. 

At  East  Lodge.  Enfield  Chase,  the  residence 
of  Mr.  W.  B.  Cranfield,  the  nitro-hydrarg. 
perchlor.  treatment  of  eelworm  in  Daffodils 
was  started  on  March  11,  1920,  on  stocks  com- 
prising about  20,000  bulbs  of  the  choicest  exhi- 
bition and  show  sorts.  Up  to  that  time  there  had 
been  very  heavy  losses  in  bulbs  rotting  com- 
pletely away.  The  soil  was  heavily  infested 
with  eelworm,  and  it  looked  doubtful  if  any  flowers 
would  be  forthcoming  for  the  London  Daffodil 
Show.  There  was  considerable  difficulty  and 
delay  in  obtaining  the  artilicial  fertilisers  required, 
but  the  treatment  proceeded  minus  certain  manures, 
which  were  very  urgently  needed.  In  one  instance 
grey  lias  lime  instead  of  the  white  fat  (chalk) 
lime  was  used,  with  the  result,  well  known  to  the 
\vriter,  that  the  leaf-tips  were  all  burnt  and  the 
flowers,  such  fine  ones  too,  rendered  useless  for 
show  purposes.  But  it  was  a  case  of  saving  the 
bulbs  from  death  which  rendered  such  procedure 
necessary.  The  measure  of  the  success  on  April  13 
the  day  of  the  Daffodil  meeting,  can  be  gauged 
by  a  perusal  of  the  records. 

(To  be  continued  .) 


FEIJOA    SELLOWIANA 

A  N-A.TIVE  of  South  Brazil  and  Uruguay,  first 
introduced  to  British  gardens  in  iSy6,  we  are 
far  from  appreciating  the  full  value  of  this  ever- 
gi'een  flowering  shrub  or  small  tree.  Cultivated 
at  first  in  a  greenhouse,  Feijoa  Sellowiana  is  also 
a  subject  for  the  open  air  in  the  favoured  gardens 
of  the  south  and  west.  In  many  other  gardens 
ivarm  and  sheltered  positions  against  a  south 
or  west  wall  are  suitable. 

Even  when  not  in  flower  the  rather  thick 
leathery  evergreen  leaves,  with  a  fawny  white 
tomentum  beneath,  make  Feijoa  Sellowiana 
conspicuously  attractive.  The  four  petals  are 
purplish  crimson  above,  but  very  little  of  this  is 
seen,  as  they  curl  over,  exposing  the  white  under- 
sides. A  closely  arranged  mass  of  blood-red 
stamens,  nearly  an  inch  long  and  brush-like  in 
appearance,  are  very  showy.  The  fruits  are 
2  inches  long  by  ij  inches  broad,  and  are  described 
as  Guava-like,  fruity,  acid,  aromatic,  spicy  and 
delicious. 
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The    Queen    of     Indian 
Poppies 

THERE  is  a  refined  and  beautiful  look 
about  the  pick  of  the  Meconopsises  that 
is  seen  in  no  other  race  of  hardy  flowers. 
Little  wonder  that  so  many  are  keen  to 
grow  them  ;  but,  alas  !  how  seldom  are 
they  grown  successfully.  Meconopsis  Wallichii  is 
one  of  the  loveliest  of  them  all,  and  is  appropriately 
referred  to  as  the  Queen  of  Indian  Poppies.  Its 
saucer-shaped  flowers,  about  2  inches  across, 
are  of  a  lovely  shade  of  pale  mauve  blue,  and  borne 
on  inflorescences  rising  6  feet  or  more  from  the 
ground.  In  the  accompanying  illustration  it  is 
seen  flowering  in  the  Primula  Dell  at  Clandon 
Park,  Surrey,  with  the  handsome  foliage  of  the 
New  Zealand  Flax  faintly  discernible  in  the 
background. 

HaUing  from  the  mountains  of  Sikkim,  where  it 
is  fotmd  at  an  elevation  of  12,000  feet  to  14,000  feet, 
it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  subject  to 
flower  in  a  lowland  garden.  It  requires 
a  deep  loam  enriched  with  vegetable  soil, 
such  as  leaf-mould  and  peat,  and  plenty 
of  moisture  in  the  summer.  At  Kew  it  is 
grown  successfully  in  a  sheltered  bay  of 
the  rock  garden  with  other  moisture- 
loving  plants  that  go  to  make  up  a  little 
bog  garden.  It  is  in  the  winter  that  the 
plants  are  most  troublesome,  for  they 
have  an  unhappy  way  of  dying  off  rather 
mysteriously.  Sometimes  the  seedlings 
winter  safely  in  the  open,  but  they  are 
safer  in  cold  frames  and  may  be  planted 
out  in  late  April  or  May.  It  should  be 
explained  that  this  species  is  usually  of 
biennial  duration  and  is  grown  from 
seeds,  which,  although  produced  liberally, 
especially  after  hand  pollination,  are,  as 
a. rule,  difficult  to  germinate.  The  seeds 
should  be  sown  under  glass  in  September 
or  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe. 

Apart  from  the  noble  pyramid  of 
flowers,  this  handsome  blue  Poppy  has 
attractive  rosettes  of  grey  green  leaves, 
clothed  with  soft  tawny  or  reddish 
brown  hairs.  At  one  time  it  was  thought 
that  the  genus  Meconopsis  could  not  yield 
a  more  beautiful  species  than  this,  but 
under  the  name  of  M.  simplicifolia  a  rare 
plant  of  even  greater  beauty  has 
flowered  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  at 
Edinburgh.  H.  C. 


mountains  was  the  natural  home  of  the  Poppywort 
family. 

No  fewer  than  sixteen  so-called  Blue  Poppies 
were  discovered  there,  and  not  unnaturally  the 
hopes  of  the  gardening  world  ran  high  ;  but  they 
were  doomed  to  disappointment,  for  while  several 
of  the  new  species  have  proved  to  be  a  rich  deep 
blue,  most  seem  uncertain  as  to  the  particular 
shade  in  which  they  shall  present  their  petals 
to  the  sun,  so  that  in  a  batch  of  plants,  red  struggles 
with  blue  for  mastery  of  the  petal  colour.  The 
inevitable  result  is  a  series  of  magenta  amaranth 
tints  from  which  the  eye  instinctively  turns. 

There  remains,  however,  one  in  which  the 
colour  is  that  indescribably  beautiful  sky  blue 
which  is  so  seldom  to  be  found  in  garden  plants. 
One  or  two  of  the  Delphinium  family  have  it, 
and  a  couple  of  Gentians,  but  not  many  others. 
It  is  Meconopsis  speciosa,  and  Ward,  the  explorer, 
who  came  across  the  plant  in  Tibet,  pronounced 
it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers  in  existence. 
This  species  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  general 


THE  BLUE  POPPY 

AN    ELUSIVE    PLANT. 

THOUGH  known  in  one  form  or 
another    since    plant    collectors 
began    to     explore    the    Hima- 
layas    in     the   palmy   days   of 
"  John    Company,"    the     Blue        OUEEN 
Poppy  has  always  been  something  of  a 
will-o'-the-wisp     to    gardening     people, 
and     in    no    sense    has    it    ever  been    a     com- 
mon plant.      At    one    time    there    seemed    some 
prospect     that    it     might     become    so,     for     in 
the    opening    years     of     this     century     British 
explorers  began  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  flora 
of    Western   China   and   those   margins   of   Tibet 
which   march  with  its  South-Western   Frontier — 
a  mountainous  region  which  has  since  come  to  be 
regarded    as    the    Mecca    of   the   plant    collector. 
Their   efforts   met   with   success,   and   not   many 
years  passed  before  it  became  evident  that  this 
countrv    of    noble    rivers    and    still    more    noble 


From  the  cultivator's  point  of  view  there  is- 
the  objection  to  all  these  Poppies  that  they  are 
plants  of  biennial,  or  at  the  most  triermial  duration, 
dying  after  they  have  flowered,  so  that  regular 
sowings  are  necessary  to  keep  up  a  colony  of 
flowering  plants.  In  natiue  they  spread  themselves 
and  they  would  do  so  here  if  the  climate  were 
suitable  ;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  these 
are  alpines  growing  naturally  at  an  elevation  of 
from  two  to  three  miles  on  mountains  covered 
with  snow  for  seven  or  eight  months  of  the  year, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  they  do  not  increase  them- 
selves very  rapidly  in  this  country.  At  their  best,, 
however,  they  are  plants  of  such  surpassing  beauty 
that  a  comparatively  minor  point  of  this  kind  should 
not  weigh  against  them. 

Blue  Poppies  have  a  fleshy  root  which  wanders 
a  long  way  do%vn  into  the  ground,  and  this  natural 
habit  should  be  encouraged  by  planting  the  roots 
in  a  loose  rich  earth.  Neither  a  dry  soil  nor  a 
hot  place  suits  them,  and  in  such  circumstances 
they  are  usually  dwarfed.  When  well  grown,  in 
semi-shade,  they  may  be  a  yard  high 
with  from  thirty  to  forty  blooms,  pre- 
senting an  unforgettable  picture  and  one 
I  that  is  within  the  reach  of  any  gardener 

prepared  to  take  some  trouble  over  his 
plants.  All  the  Blue  Poppies  are  prickly 
in  every  part. — The  Times. 


OF    IXDI.\N     POPPIES     (MECONOPSIS     WALLICHII)     IN 
WOODLAND. 


cultivation,  but  luckily  we  have  three  others  to 
fall  back  upon :  Meconopsis  simplicifolia,  which 
Hooker,  the  great  botanist,  considered  the  most 
beautiful  alpine  of  Sikkim ;  an  old  friend,  M. 
aculeata,  the  Blue  Poppy  of  Kashmir,  and  a  com- 
parative new-comer  ;  M.  latifolia,  from  the  same 
State.  These  form  a  trio  of  the  most  beautifid 
plants  imaginable,  and  while  it  is  invidious  to  make 
comparisons,  it  has  been  held  of  late  years  by  good 
judges  that  M.  simplicifolia,  in  one  of  the  forms 
discovered  by  that  intrepid  explorer  Captain 
F.  M.  Bailey,  is  even  more  desirable  than  the  others. 


Babiana  stricta  rubro- 
cyanea 

C  March  I  had  a  very  pleasant 
smrprise.  I  saw  my  little  pan 
of  Babiana  stricta  rubro- 
cyanea  in  all  its  glory  — 
twenty  of  its  splendid  purple- 
blue  and  red  flowers  in  full  blow  in  the 
greenhouse  in  the  genial  warmth  and 
brightness  of  a  sunny  spring  morning. 
A  few  Tulips   close   to  it  were  properly 

»  spread-eagled  and  looking  anytliing  but 

their  best,  but  what  was  their  poison 
was  the  Babiana' s  meat.  It  was  just 
ripping.  I  wish  I  could  convey  to 
readers  a  true  impression  of  its 
wonderful  colouring.  Text  books  and 
dictionaries  say  it  has  blue  flowers  with 
a  large  red  base.  Blue  say  the  diction- 
aries, but  what  a  blue- — ^a  soft  brilliant 
but  very  refined  purple-blue,  which  had  as 
it  were  a  thin  grey  screen  hung  between 
it  and  our  eyes — then  a  thin  dark  crimson 
maroon  line  like  a  thread  running  all 
round  the  large  conspicuous  base,  which, 
next  to  it,  was  of  the  beautiful  colour 
my  boy's  paintbox  called  lake  or  lake- 
madder,  and  which  gradually  became  less 
and  less  brilliant  as  the  centre  was  ap- 
proached. As  a  rule  quartering  in  a 
flower  somehow  takes  away  from  its 
beauty,  but  it  was  otherwise  here. 
The  small  space  between  the  glorious 
petals  looked  just  what  was  wanted,  and 
added  in  some  subtle  way  to  its  attractiveness. 
Here  is  another  very  practical  point  in  this 
Babiana's  favour.  I  find  with  ordinary  Freesia 
treatment  it  thrives  under  pot  culture.  I  have 
twice  wintered  and  summered  the  small  bulbs 
that  were  a  gift  from  Colesborne,  and  if  the 
giver  had  seen  the  sight  I  saw,  he  could  not  have 
helped  being  pleased  at  the  way  the  plants  had 
come  on.  Freesia  treatment  means  that  a  light, 
airy  and  cool  glasshouse  is  provided,  and  that 
they  are  never  subjected  to  much  heat ;  50°  to 
60°  bv   day  is   ample.  Joseph  Jacob. 
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THE      FLOWER    DE    LUCE 


Bv 


'SOMERS." 


WHICH  name  is  the  anglicised  form 
of  the  French  Flciir  dc  Ln,  as 
"  beef  "  is  of  bceuf  and  "  mutton  " 
of  moiilon.  That  Shakespeare  calls 
the  flower  by  this  name  proves, 
perhaps,  hardly  enough.  The  name  may  very 
well  have  become  obsolete  since  his  time.  Whether, 
there  is  any  part  of  the  country  where  this  name 
is  in  general  use  for  the  flower  I  cannot  say,  but 
should  like  to  know.  I  ha\'e  been  to  a  village  in 
Somerset  where  there  is  an  old  inn  called  the 
Fleur  de  Lj-s,  which,  however,  some  of  the  older 
inhabitants  pronounce  Flower  de  luce,  though 
the  more  highly  educated  younger  generation 
pronounce  it,  I  believe,  as  at  Stratford-atte-Bow. 
Coming  down  from  Shakespeare  to  Philip  JMillcr, 
whose  date  I  do  not  know  exactly,  I  find  that  in 
the  Iris  article  in  his  dictionary  (1754) 
the  name  "  Flower  de  Luce  *'  is  used 
mere  than  fifty  times.  Seeing  then 
that  such  a  fine  name  is  on  record  for 
these  rhizomatous  Irises,  there  seems  to 
be  no  good  reason  why  we  should  go  on 
erroneously  ascribing  the  provenance 
of  this  flower  to  a  country  which 
cannot  rightly  claim  it.  When  recently 
th2  war  feeling  was  at  its  height,  it 
was  suggested  in  certain  quarters  that 
we  should  cease  to  call  German  Roses 
by  their  German  names,  a  suggestion 
which  the  general  good  sense  and 
honest  feeling  of  the  community  pre- 
vented from  becoming  more  than  a 
suggestion ;  for  it  would  have  been 
questionable  honesty  to  change  the 
name  while  we  kept  the  thing,  some- 
thing like  appropriating  a  sheep  and 
changing  the  earmark.  "When  we  accept 
a  gift  Rose  we  must  not  squirm  at  the 
name — not  if  it  is  a  handsome  Rose, 
at  least,  like  Griiss  an  Teplitz  or  Frau 
Karl  Druschki.  For  my  part,  if 
Beelzebub  will  present  us  with  a  good 
Rose,  something  of  a  novel  and  really 
fiery  character,  I  am  content  that  he 
shall  name  it  —  Erebus.  Tartarus. 
Phlegethon,  any  name  he  chooses, 
provided  it  is  respectable.  But 
"  German  Iris "  —  that  is  another 
matter.  I  confess  that  for  this  name  I 
have  little  stomach.  If  any  Teuton 
can  supply  plausible  e\'idence  that 
the  Iris  called  "  German "  had  its 
original  habitat  in  Germany,  and 
there  only  (which  country,  by  the 
way.  until  the  other  day  was  a  mere  geographical 
expression),  well  and  good.  Let  us  then  continue  to 
call  it  German  Iris  ;  for  surely  we  would  not  rob 
even  the  D — 1  of  his  due.  Why.  indeed,  should  we  ? 
Rather  shall  we  not  be  only  too  thankful  if  he  gets 
all  he  deserves  ?  But  botanists,  I  understand, 
affirm  that  the  native  country  of  the  so-called 
"  German  Iris  "  is  not  Germany,  though  I  am  not 
sure  that  they  have  quite  made  up  their  minds 
what  its  native  country  actually  is.  Meantime, 
pending  further  information,  I  shall  permit  myself  to 
give  to  this  flower  the  name  which  Shakespeare  and 
Miller  gave  it — Flower  de  Luce — than  which  what 
name  could  be  prettier,  more  musical,  more  sugges- 
tive,fuller  of  poetry  and  romance, sacred  and  profane? 
What  leads  me  to  protest,  thus  late  in  the  day, 
against  this  misnomer  of  "  German  "  is  the  quite 
extraordinary  splendour  of  the  flower  this  year,  as 
seen  in  my  own  garden.  Not  that  I  only  now 
perceive  the  exceeding  grace  and  beauty  of  thic 


Iris  ;  but  a  series  of  some  thirty  varieties  which  I 
had  from  Colchester  in  the  spring  of  last  year 
(April,  1910)  have  this  year  been  in  bloom  simul- 
taneously, or  in  succession  ;  and,  what  with  these 
and  a  plentiful  bloom  of  older  but  still  fine  kinds, 
their  variety  of  habit  and  splendour  of  colouring 
have  been  not  merely  a  delight,  but  something 
almost  in  the  nature  of  a  shock.  They  are  so 
extremely  orchidaceous — sometimes  exquisitely 
beautiful,  sometimes  not  so  much  beautiful  as 
weird,  sometimes  both  the  one  and  the  other — 
some  Cattleyan,  some  Dendrobian,  some  luridly 
Cypripedian.  And  the  strangeness  of  their  colour- 
ing is  equalled  by  the  paradoxical  strangeness  of 
their  class  names.  I  have  "  pallid  "  Irises  that  are 
ruddier  than  the  cherry ;  "  squalid "  Irises 
beside    which    Solomon    in    his    coronation    robes 


how  the  controversy  ends  will  matter  little.  What 
have  we  to  do  with  classifying  a  chaos  of  hybrids 
that  no  human  ingenuity  can  ever  succeed  in  classi- 
fying— classifying,  that  is,  in  such  a  way  as  would 
prevent  any  man  of  science  from  holding  both 
his  sides  ?  All  we  want — or  to  be  safe,  let  me  speak 
for  myself — all  /  want  is  an  alphabetical  list 
giving  (i)  the  colour  of  the  flower  ;  (2)  its  average 
date  of  flowering ;  (3)  its  approximate  height  r 
(4)  its  habit  of  growth.  If  in  addition  to  this 
we  can  have  a  simple  system  of  grouping  rotmd 
some  half-dozen  well-known  and  generally  acknow- 
ledged types,  this  will  certainly  be  helpful.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  has  been  done,  and  done  in  a 
highly  satisfactory  way,  in  the  admirable  Iris 
catalogue  issued  annually  by  Messrs.  R.  Wallace, 
Limited,  of  Colchester ;  no  doubt  also  in  the 
catalogues  of  other  firms  ;  but  I  am  speaking  of  the 
catalogue  that  is  best  known  to  me — a  list  which, 
as  with  Barr's  Daffodil  Catalogue,  I  receive  each 
year  and  peruse  as  I  would  a  new  edition  of  an 
esteemed  classic.     Not  that  I  think  the  catalogue 


IRISES     AT     COLCHESTER.  I-     PALLIDA     CELESTE     IN     FOREGROUND. 


would  be  inefiectual ;  "  variegated  "  Irises  of  a 
not  too  obvious  variegation  ;  "  amene  "  Irises, 
which  are  certainly  a  delight  to  behold,  but  not  more 
so  than  scores  of  others  which  are  not  "  amene  "  ; 
"  plicate  "  Irises,  where  you  search  in  vain  for  the 
plication  ;  and  "  neglected  "  Irises  that  are  so 
much  sought  after,  so  recherclies.  that  plant  firms 
can  with  difficulty,  supply  the  demand. 

The  question  of  variety  and  colour  brings  me  to 
the  interesting  question  of  classification,  for 
interesting  it  is.  Not  that  to  me  personally  it 
matters  the  proverbial  "  brass  farden,"  but  all 
fights,  scrummages  and  controversies  are  interest- 
ing— anything  in  the  nature  of  a  battle,  the  Battle 
of  the  Giants,  the  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  .Alice, 
the  Great  Naval  Engagement  of  the  Bigendians 
and  the  Little-endians,  or  the  Battle  of  the  Iris 
Classification — our  neighbours  being  never  so 
interesting  as  when  they  quarrel.  To  us  simple 
amateurs,  concerned  only  with  growing  the  flower, 


absolutely  perfect.  Like  his  great  predecessor. 
Homer,  who  also  \vrote  a  famous  catalogue,  not 
yet  entirely  obsolete,  Mr.  Wallace  sometimes 
nods.  My  experience  of  certain  flowers  leads  me 
to  differ  from  the  Wallace  catalogue  in  some  of  its 
descriptive  details,  of  which,  in  a  friendly  and 
academic,  and  not  in  any  carping  spirit,  I  will  gi^e 
an  instance — premising  this,  however,  that  my- 
criticism  would  fall  to  the  ground  if  it  should  be 
shown  that  the  two  Irises  grown  by  me  about  which 
I  am  going  to  speak  are  not  true  to  name,  though  I 
feel  pretty  sure  they  are.  The  two  Irises  in 
question  are  Queen  of  May  and  Her  Majesty. 
Mr.  Wallace  says  about  Queen  of  May  :  "  The  most 
charming  of  the  "  pink  "  Pallidas.  S.  lilac,  F. 
purplish  lilac  or  rose,  large,  free,  very  handsome." 
I  do  not  think  I  got  my  "Queen  of  May"  from 
Colchester,  but  it  answers  the  Colchester  descrip- 
tion, which,  however,  with  all  deference  to  so  dis- 
tinguished an  authority,  I  do  not  think  is  sufficiently 
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full.  Of  course,  also,  I  do  not  know  about  its 
being  the  best  of  the  "  pinks,"  not  having  the  large 
acquaintance  with  the  pinks  which  Mr.  Wallace 
has.  Only,  I  may  say  I  do  not  think  it  is  so 
veyv  pink.  So  much  for  Queen  of  May.  Now  for 
Her  Majesty :  "  Well  described  as  an  improved 
Queen  of  May,  the  colour  is  deeper  and  brighter. 
and  the  veining  heavier,  a  fine  plant."  A  fine 
plant,  indeed — with  that  I  agree,  but  with  nothing 
else  in  the  description,  which,  I  believe,  rests  solely 
on  the  fact  that  Her  Majesty  is  pinker  than  Queen 
of  May.  An  "  improved  Queen  of  May  "  it  is  not, 
or  a  Queen  of  May  at  all,  improved  or  otherwise. 
It  is  quite  another  thing.  Queen  of  May  has  lilac 
standards.  Her  Majesty  has  standards  of  a  light 
coppery  pink,  almost  what  is  called  "old  rose." 
In  Queen  of  May,  which  is  practically  a  self,  the 
falls  are  only  a  shade  ruddier  than  the  standards. 
Also  they  are  not  veined,  except,  as  all  Irises  are 
veined,  on  the  claw  of  the  fall,  inside  the  beard  and 
throat ;  whereas  Her  Majesty  has  strongly  marked 
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"  Improved,"  in  short,  as  applied  to  a  flower 
is  a  question-begging  term.  A  certain  form  of 
Sweet  Pea  might  be  described  as  an  "  impro\^ed  " 
form  of  an  older  Pea  if  it  reproduced  its  prototype 
is  all  its  essential  qualities,  with  added  vigour  of 
constitution,  permanency  of  bloom,  immunity  from 
sunstroke  and  so  on  ;  but  if  there  is  any  noticeable 
change  in  shape,  colour,  size  or  time  of  flowering, 
the  variety  is  a  new  flower  and  not  an  "  improve- 
ment "  on  the  other.  Also,  if  it  can  be  rightly 
said  that  a  flower  has  been  "improved,"  the 
unimproved  form  ought  surely  to  vanish  from  trade 
lists.  I  believe  it  is  an  ambition  with  hybridisers 
of  the  Flower  de  Luce  to  obtain  a  really  pink  form, 
that  is,  a  pink  which  shall  be  free  from  the  mauve 
or  purple  suffusion  so  inbred  in  this  class  of  Iris  ; 
and  any  flower  that  approaches  nearer  to  the 
desired  shade  is  probably  regarded  as  an  "  improve- 
ment "  on  any  Iris  that  comes  less  near.  In  this 
regard  Her  Majesty  may  perhaps  be  considered 
an  "  improvem.ent  "   on    Queen  of   May,    but  only 
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light  N'eins  on  a  claret  ground,  running  from  the 
throat  to  the  furthest  edge  of  the  fall — this  veining 
being  the  salient  feature  of  the  flower.  If  any 
Iris  were  singled  out  as  an  "  improved  "  Queen  of 
May  I  should  think  it  would  be  Mrs.  Alan  Gray, 
though  I  am  not  prepared  to  affirm  that  this  Iris 
is  an  improvement,  because  ray  Mrs.  Alan  Gray 
bloomed  but  sparsely  this  year,  and  is  now  over. 
I  cannot  for  my  part  think  that  "  Queen  of  May  " 
admits  of  improvement  as  regards  the  individual 
bloom,  but,  as  I  know  it,  it  would  be  improved 
if  its  blooms  were  less  crowded,  that  is,  if  they  were 
more  widely  spaced  on  a  fine  tall  shaft,  like  those 
of  Dalmatica,  Albert  Victor  or  Jacquiniana. 
And  to  this  suggestion  someone  might  very  well 
reply :  "  So  you  think,  but  I,  on  the  contrary, 
want  a  Queen  of  May  with  densely  set  heads, 
and  of  moderate  height,  to  put  in  my  second  row  ; 
so  that  what  you  would  think  an  '  improvement,' 
I  should  consider  the  reverse." 
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by  giving  "  improvement  "  a  special  meaning  for 
the  occasion. 

I  have  been  saying  how  admirably  helpful  to 
amateurs  is  such  a  list  as  the  Wallace  catalogue, 
with  its  instructive  disquisitions  on  the  cultivation 
of  the  Iris,  its  illustrations  of  types,  its  seasonal 
and  colour  groupings,  and  its  alphabetical  lists. 
To  myself — though  I  cannot  speak  for  others — 
a  few  additions  and  changes  would  make  it  even 
more  useful.  I  find,  for  instance,  the  two  alpha- 
betical lists  of  novelties  and  standard  varieties 
an  irksome  inconvenience.  No  doubt  it  is  im- 
portant, from  the  trade  point  of  view,  to  emphasise 
novelties,  but  this  might  be  done  equally  well, 
or  better,  I  should  think,  by  printing  these  in  a 
larger,  darker  and  more  conspicuous  type,  though 
in  the  same  list  with  the  standard  \-arieties.  Then 
I  do  not  find  all  the  information  I  could  desire  as  to 
the  heights  of  varieties,  about  which,  when  I  order 
a  new  Iris,  I  think  a  good  deal,  because  for  mc  no 
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Iris  has  the  full  irid  grace  that  is  not  tall,  say, 
3  feet  to  4  feet.  If  you  must  look  down  on  an  Iris 
it  partly  loses  its  beauty  of  form,  though  it  may 
lose  nothing  of  its  colour  beauty,  and  may  have 
its  brilliancy  even  enhanced.  For  this  reason  I 
do  not  particularly  affect  the  spring  bearded  Irises, 
though  I  would  not  be  without  them.  On  the  other 
hand  many  amateurs,  for  special  purposes,  may 
want  their  Irises  of  low  or  medium  stature  ;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  desirable  they  should  be  informed 
about  the  height  of  the  plants  they  purchase. 
I  ought  to  say,  of  course,  that  the  Colchester  list 
does  sometimes  give  heights,  for  instance,  "  lunonia 
— with  spikes  4  feet  to  5  feet  high."  There,  now, 
is  a  thing  for  one  to  order  !  Alcazar,  we  are  told, 
is  ^  feet  to  4  feet  high  ;  but  nothing  is  said  as  to 
the  height  of  Jacquiniana,  which  is  as  tall  as 
Alcazar,  and  even  taller.  And  this  reminds  me 
that  I  set  out  intending  to  say  something  about 
the  quality  of  this  same  Jacquiniana  and  others 
of  the  Flower  de  Luce  tribe,  which  observations 
must  now  be  postponed  '.iiie  die.  This  shows  the 
case  with  which  one  may  be  lured  from  the  straight 
path  by  an  interesting  catalogue,  especially  when 
it  gives  one  the  opportunity  of  pointing  out  therein 
one   or   two   real   or   imaginary  imperfections. 


NOTES  ON  SOME 
PYRUSES     IN     1920 

THE  spring  of  the  present  year  was 
rather  disappointing  in  many  ways 
to  the  lover  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs, 
for  although  there  has  been  in  many 
cases  large  masses  of  blossom,  very 
much  of  the  same  was  of  poor  quality  and 
%cr\-  shortlived.  This  has  been  the  experience 
of  those  who  look  to  the  Pyruses,  Syringas  and 
Japanese  Cherries  to  provide  a  succession  of 
effect  in  April  and  May,  and  perhaps  even  more 
true  of  the  Rhododendrons  in  May  and  June  ; 
but  while  there  have  been  many  causes  for  dis- 
appointment, there  have  been,  happily,  some 
notable  exceptions,  and  certain  varieties  have 
proved  their  undoubted  worth. 

In  the  Mains  group  the  popular  variety  knovvTi 
as  Scheideckeri  has  again  been  an  object  of  great 
beauty.  Both  when  in  bud  and  also  after  the 
flowers  are  fully  open  this  beautiful  little  tree 
never  fails  to  attract  the  attention  of  all  who 
see  it.  The  flowers  are  of  good  size,  usually  semi- 
double,  soft  rose  in  colour,  and  so  densely  crowded 
along  the  branches  that  often  these  are  quite 
hidden  from  view.  This  tree  is  not  so  vigorous 
in  growth  as  many  others,  and  for  this  reason  it 
is  desirable  to  give  generous  treatment  to  all 
newly  planted  specimens. 

ScK'eral  forms  of  Pyrus  spectabilis  have  been 
unusually  good  this  year  ;  in  fact,  the  various 
forms  of  this  tree  have  been  much  more  satis- 
factory than  others  which  are  more  often  admired. 
P.  spectabilis  alba  plena  has  been  unusuallv 
fine,  and  its  very  delicately  tinted  buds  were  a 
picture  not  to  be  easily  forgotten,  and  as  a  friend 
casually  remarked,  "They  are  rather  like  groups 
of  huge  pearls."  The  flowers  when  fully  out  are 
quite  white. 

P.  spectabilis  Rivcrsii  produces  probably  the 
largest  flowers  of  any  cultivated  Pyrus,  being  in 
many  cases  over  2  inches  across.  In  colour  the 
outer  petals  are  shaded  deep  rose,  while  the  inner 
petals  are  of  a  slightly  paler  hue.  The  semi- 
double  flowers  are  interspersed  between  the  dark 
foliage  in  so  charming  a  manner  as  to  give  this 
handsome  tree  a  distinctive  appearance  quite 
peculiar  to  itself. 
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I',  spectabilis  Kaido  is  usually  a  fine  vaiicty, 
and  this  season  has  been  quite  a  picture  of  beauty. 
The  flowers  are  not  quite  so  double  as  the  two  forms 
.already  nanted,  but  the  colour  is  particularly 
bright,  as  when  half  expanded  they  are  of  a  deep 
■carmine,  while  the  fully  developed  flowers  are 
bright  pink. 

All  these  forms  of  P.  spectabilis  are  of  good, 
healthy  and  vigorous  habit,  and  the  flowers  being 
■double  or  semi-double,  the  period  of  flowering  is 
very  considerably  lengthened. 

The  fine  species  of  Pyrus  named  after  Professor 
Sargent  has  once  again  been  very  good,  and  is 
worthy  of  a  place  in  any  and  every  garden.  In 
growth  it  is  of  a  bushy  nature,  and  is  perhaps 
better  suited  to  cultivation  as  a  natural  bush  than 
as  a  tree.  The  beautiful  white  flowers  are  produced 
in  clusters  of  six  or  eight,  and  their  beauty  is 
considerably  enhanced  by  the  deep  yellow  anthers. 
Equally  handsome  are  the  bright  scarlet  fruits 
which  are  produced  in  the  autumn.  These  are 
about  the  size  of  a  Pea,  and  the  numerous  clusters 
remain  on  the  branches  a  considerable  time. 

The  Pear  known  as  Pyrus  salicifolia  pendula 
has  also  been  very  good  this  year,  and  though 
the  flowers  have  no  special  claim  to  beauty,  it 
is  quite  worth  planting  for  its  silvery  foliage. 
On  two  occasions  last  spring  this  tree  has  com- 
pelled my  attention.  Once  at  Aldenham  House, 
where  a  standard  tree  whose  pendulous  branches 
reach  to  the  ground  is  a  beautiful  contrast  as  a 
specimen  on  the  green  sward.  Very  efl'ective, 
too,  was  a  dwarfer-growing  specimen  whose 
branches  hung  over  the  sides  of  a  deep  ravine, 
the  silvery  grey  foliage  again  being  quite  a  feature 
in  this  part  of  the  garden.  E.  W.  S. 
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Bedfordian      Strawberries 

IF  a  thesaurus  were  ^vritten  and  published 
this  year  we  should  find  "  Strawberries  "  : 
Bedford,  Laxton.  "  Bedford  "  :  Laxton, 
Strawberries.  "  Laxton  "  :  Bedford,  Straw- 
berries. This  trio  in  synon>Tuity  is  a  tribute 
justified  by  the  wonderful  work  which  has  been 
done    by   Messrs.    Laxton    Brothers,    Bedford,    in 


Strawberry-raising  during  the  past  forty  years. 
The  proud  boast  of  the  firm  is  that  it  has  never 
sent  out  a  bad  Strawberry,  and  the  fixed  deter- 
mination of  the  firm  is  that  it  will  never  do  so  ; 
and  those  of  us  who  know  and  respect  Mr.  William 
and  Mr.  Edward  Laxton  and  are  coming  to  know 
and  respect  equally  Mr.  Edward  Laxton,  jun., 
agree  on  both  points  and  believe  that  a  fourth 
word  should  be  added  in  the  modern  book  of 
synonyms — "  reliability." 

Visitors  to  the  great  shows  at  Chelsea  and 
Cardiff  brought  away  with  them  indelible 
impressions  of  the  outstanding  excellence  of 
the  exhibits  of  Bedfordian  StrawbeiTies,  but  in 
the  stress  and  strain  of  seeing  the  embarrassments 
of  riches  they  may  have  failed  to  take  such  accurate 
notes  of  the  varieties  as  willenable  them  to  make 
their  selections  for  this  year's  planting.  As 
reminders  to  those  who  saw,  and  pointers  for 
those  who,  unfortunately  for  themselves,  were 
not  able  to  go,  these  notes  are  written  after  two 
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visits  of  inspection  to  the  Goldington  Koad 
nurseries  of  Messrs.  Laxton  Brothers,  at  the  instance 
of  the  Editor. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  space  allocated 
to  me  is  limited,  and  that  the  standard  varieties 
are  all  well  known  to  readers  of  The  Garden, 
the  remarks  will  be  restricted  to  new,  or  com- 
paratively new,  sorts  which  are  not  in  general 
cultivation.  Owners  of  private  gardens  usually 
regard  flavour  as  of  primary  importance,  and 
therefore  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  Tit  Bit  and  Main 
Crop  will  appeal  irresistibly,  since  each  in  its  own 
distinctive  way  stands  supreme.  As  far  as  hardi- 
ness of  constitution,  freedom  of  cropping  and 
attractiveness  of  colour  are  concerned,  neither  of 
these  has  a  fault,  and  Sir  Douglas  Haig  has  the 
additional  merit  of  being  an  excellent  forcer. 
Marshal  Foch,  a  large,  handsome  main  crop,  is 
of  fine  quality  and  with  Lord  Beatty,  a  kindly 
grower  and  heavy  cropper  on  all  soils,  may  lead 
us,  as  they  did  the  Allies  in  their  different  spheres, 
on  to  Victory,  second  early,  medium  size,  heavv 
cropper,  rich  crimson  colour  and  good  flavour, 
which  one  is  safe  in  saying  is  a  Strawberry  with 
a  great  future. 

Now  I  must  name  Laxtonian  as  a  coming 
standard  variety  which  may  easily  attain  to  the 
positions  of  honour  held  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton 
and  Royal  Sovereign.  It  is  the  best  general  purpose 
Strawberry  of  the  day.  Among  its  conspicuous 
attributes  may  be  noted  vigorous  constitution, 
splendid  trusses,  wonderful  freedom  of  cropping, 
glowing  crimson  colour,  firmness  of  flesh  and  first- 
class  flavour.  Laxtonian  must  be  grown  by  the 
amateur  who  requires  plenty  of  good  Straw- 
berries for  home  'consumption,  with  plenty  more 
to  send  away  to  friends,  by  whom  they  will  be 
received  as  sound  in  flesh  and  bright  in  coloiur 
as  when  they  were  despatched,  provided,  of 
course,  that  proper  care  is  exercised  in  packing. 
As  far  as  field  work  is  concerned,  suffice  it  that 
many  of  the  biggest  growers  have  found  it,  and 
others  will  assuredly  do  so  before  long. 

Note,  too,  must  be  made  of  King  George,  both 
for  forcing  and  the  garden  ;  of  The  Duke,  also 
possessed  of  these  merits ;  of  International, 
for  midseason  ;  of  The  Earl,  for  early  picking  ; 
of  The  Queen,  for  rather  later  use  ;  and  of  The 
Admiral,  for  a  main  crop — all  of  which  are  free 
producers  of  fruits  of  good  quality  and  attractive 
colour. 

In  a  sense  it  must  be  almost  a  disadvantage 
to  have  a  world-wide  reputation  such  as  that  of 
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Laxton's  for  Strawberries.  There  are  many  people 
who  express  astonishment  when  they  hear  that 
the  firm  has  hundreds  of  acres  of  fruit  trees,  Roses 
and  general  nursery  stock,  and  that  there  is  no 
fruit  of  which  new  varieties  of  acl<nowledged 
excellence  have  not  been  raised.  As  instances, 
there  are  Apples,  Owen  Thomas,  Bedford  Pippin, 
Beauty  of  Bedford  and  others ;  Pear,  Superb  ; 
Plums,  Early  Laxton,  Blackbird  and  Utility; 
Peach,  Advance ;  Gooseberries,  Bedford  Yellow 
and  Amber  ;  Raspberry,  Bountiful  ;  Black 
Currant,  Blacksmith  ;  and  Red  Currant,  Perfection, 
the  best  of  its  class — -but,  of  these  tales  must  be 
told  at  a  more  appropriate  season.  There  are  the 
culinary  Peas,  too;  but  I  dare  not  proceed  for 
fear  of  editorial  wrath.  Those  who  can  go  to 
Bedford  should  do  so  and,  with  those  who  cannot 
do  so,  should  watch  keenly  the  pages  of  The 
Garden,  wherein  everything  that  is  good  among 
fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables  is  sure  to  have  a 
mention.  W.  Lodge. 


Gardening    of    the  Week 


FOR    SOUTHERN    GARDENS. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Early  Potatoes. — Directly  these  are  ready, 
the  tubers  should  be  lifted  and  stored.  When 
this  is  done,  clean  the  ground  of  weeds  and  lightly 
fork  it  over  ;  it  will  then  be  ready  for  such  crops 
as  Turiips,  Spinach  and  Colcworts. 

Asparagus. — Keep  the  beds  free  of  weeds, 
and  a  dressing  of  artificial  manure  will  prove 
beneficial,  but  it  should  be  applied  diu"ing  showery 
weather.  If  not  already  done,  the  growths  must 
be  protected  against  strong  winds ;  ordinary 
Pea  sticlis  or  wires  placed  along  the  rows  make 
the  best  supports. 

Seakale. — The  thongs  planted  last  spring  are 
now  making  progress,  and  it  will  be  necessary 
to  remove  the  side  shoots,  leaving  one  strong 
single  crown.  Frequent  hoeing  between  the 
lines  should  be  practised. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Rhododendrons. — These,  with  Azaleas,  may 
be  layered,  choosing  growths  which  have  become 
straggly  and  are  near  the  soil.  Partially  sever 
the  branch,  and  then  make  an  upward  cut  for 
2  inches  or  3  inches.  A  small  depression  is  made 
in  the  soil,  and  the  cut  portion  pegged  down 
firmly  and  then  covered  with  earth.  Crino- 
dendron  Hookerianum  may  also  be  layered,  and, 
moreover,  many  shrubs  tlirive  better  on  their 
own  roots. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Roman  Hyacinths. — if  bulbs  can  be  obtained 
they  should  be  potted  during  next  month,  then 
they  have  a  chance  to  become  rooted  before 
being  placed  in  heat.  Five  or  six  bulbs  in  a 
6-inch  pot  will  suffice,  and  then  plunge  the  pots 
in  well-seasoned  ashes  or  Coconut  fibre.  They 
must,  however,  be  removed  directly  top  growth 
begins. 

Freesias. — ^The  bulbs  should  be  shaken  out 
of  the  old  soil,  graded  and  repotted.  The  largest 
bulbs  should  be  chosen,  and  eight  or  ten  placed 
in  a  4-inch  pot.  Ordinary  potting  soil  will  form 
a  suitable  rooting  medium,  w-hich  should  be 
pressed  fairly  firm  about  the  bulbs.  Place  the 
pots  in  a  cold  frame,  but  do  not  cover  with  ashes 
as  advised  for  Hyacinths.  Keep  the  soil  just 
moist,  and  admit  plenty  of  air.  The  small  bulbs 
may  be  grown  on,  if  further  stock  is  needed. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Figs. — Trees  that  are  producing  a  second 
crop  should  be  fed  with  liquid  manure,  or  the 
borders  may  be  given  a  sprinkling  of  some  suitable 
fertiliser,  such  as  Le  Fruiteur.  The  foliage  must 
be  syringed  whenever  the  weather  is  favourable, 
and  to  prevent  overcrowding,  the  growths  should 
be  thinned.  Over-cropping  must  also  be  guarded 
against.  Pot  trees  that  have  finished  may  be 
placed  outside,  selecting  a  sunny  position.  Keep 
the  roots  well  supplied  with  moisture,  and  apply 
liquid  manrure  at  frequent  intervals. 
T.  W.  Briscoe. 
(Gardener  to  W.   R.  Lysaght,  Esq.) 

Castleford,  Chepstow. 


FOR   NORTHERN   GARDENS. 
The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Turnips. — For  the  supply  of  fresh  Voun^ 
bulbs  in  late  autumn  and  early  winter  a  row  or 
two  of  Chirk  Castle  Black  Stone  Turnip  should 
now  be  got  in.  This  is  a  very  hardy  variety, 
and  when  grown  on  good  soil  is  of  excellent  quality. 

Shallots. — As  soon  as  ripe  the  crop  must  be 
gathered  and  laid  out  thinly  to  dry.  If  left  in 
the  soil  for  any  length  of  time  after  they  have 
matured  fresh  growth  will  start  and  the  bulbs  be 
ruined.  Shallots  keep  best  when  stored  in  a  net 
bag  and  hung  up  in  a  cool,  dry  and  airy  shed. 

Jerusalem     Artichokes. — in    exposed    places 

these  often  get  sadly  blown  about,  and  when  this 
happens  the  crop  is  seldom  any  good.  To  avoid 
this  the  plants  should  be  cut  back  to  about  4  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  the  crop  will  be  as  fine,  or 
finer  than  others  allowed  to  remain  at  full  length. 
This  may  be  done  now  ur  during  the  next  week 
or  two. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Wallflowers. — -These  should  now  be  planted 
in   nursery  rows   in   the   kitchen   garden  so  as   to 
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From     "Perpetual     Carnations    Illustrated." 

build  up  sturdy,  bushy  plants  that  will  give  a 
fine  display  of  bloom  next  spring. 

Myosotis. — If  these  can  be  planted  now  where 
they  are  to  bloom,  much  work  will  be  saved  in 
autumn  and  the  plants  will  thrive  all  the  better. 
Too  rich  soil  must  be  avoided,  for  under  such 
conditions  soft,  flabby  growth  is  made,  and  in 
winter  the  plants  suffer  from  damp. 

Canterbury    Bells.— These,    too,    should    now 

be  planted,  preferably  where  they  are  to  bloom 
for  although  they  transplant  quite  easily,  they 
do  not  soon  get  over  the  disturbance  of  tfie  root's 
and,  indeed,  seldom  attain  perfection  when  thus 
treated.  These  plants  produce  a  fine  eflfect  when 
planted  in  clumps  in  the  herbaceous  border  where 
there  are  suitable  gaps. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Roman  Hyacinths. — These  ousht  to  be  ordered 
early,  for  the  supply  is  still  somewhat  short. 
They  may  be  potted  up  at  intervals  to  provide 
a  succession  of  bloom,  but  are  of  most  use  in  January 
when  the  Chrysanthemums  are  over  and  spring 
flowers  generally  are  still  scarce. 

Daffodils  for  Pots. — Few  other  bulbs  are  so 
desirable  for  pot  culture,  and  a  very  little  trouble 
and  expense  will  give  a  wonderful  wealth  of 
delightful   colour  at    a   time   when   their   cheerful 


blossoms    are    most     appreciated.     Good    reliable 
varieties  for  this  purpose  are  Sir,  Watkin,   Mme. 
de  Graaff,  Henry  Irving,  Golden  Spur,  Emperor, 
Empress    and     Victoria.     Secm'e    selected     bulbs 
and     pot     up     inunediately     on     delivery.     Good 
turfy  loam,   a  little  leaf-mould  and  sharp   sand, 
with  the  addition  of  a  5-inch  potful  of  bone-meal 
to  each   barrowload  of  soil,  will    jive  all  that  is 
required.      Phmge  out  of  doors  for  ten  to  twelve 
weeks,  and  thus  allow  the  bulbs  to  get  thoroughly 
well  rooted  before  transferring  to  the  greenhouse, 
C.    Blair. 
(Gardener  to  Seton  M.  Thomson,  Esq) 
Preston  House,  Linlithgow. 


BOOKS 

Perpetual  Carnations  Illustrated.*— .iir.  Cook 
has  previously  written  a  book  on  Perpetual 
Carnations,  but  the  present  issue  is  a  more 
exhaustive  guide  to  the  complete  cultivation 
of  this  popular  flower  than  we  remember  having 
seen.  Every  phase  of  cultivation,  from  seed- 
sowing  and  propagation  to  the  successful  mastering 
of  pests  and  diseases,  is  dealt  with  in  short,  concise 
chapters,  written  in  an  interesting  style  and 
rendered  wonderfully  easy  to  follow  by  reason 
of  the  numerous  photographic  illustrations  which 
are  indeed  a  feature  of  the  book.  Particularlv 
helpful  information  is  provided  in  Chapters  XIII, 
XIV  and  XVII,  which  are  respectively  devoted 
to  a  Carnation  Diary  and  Topical  Monthly  Work, 
the  Enemies  and  Maladies  of  Carnatio.is,  and 
Some  Carnations  Questions  Answered.  The  price 
is  2S.  6d.,  and  this  publication  will  prove  a  useful 
addition  to  the  valuable  Country  Life  series  of 
handbooks  for  garden  lovers. — J.  G. 


ANSWERS 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


FLO\^^ER     GARDEN. 

TALL-GROWING  FOXGLOVES  (E.  H.  A'.).— We  have 
uu  idea  as  to  the  record  lieight  of  a  Foxglove,  though 
your  9  feet  9  inches  higli  plant  might  go  some  way 
towards  establishing  one.  Many  plants  attain  to  8  feet 
0  inches,  but  if  that  you  refer  to  is  quite  in  the  open  and 
not  drawn  up  by  trees  it  is  certainly  exceptional. 


TREES     AND     SHRUBS. 

VIRGINIA  CREEPER  DISEASED  {G.  H.  Z).).— Virginia 
Creepers  are  sometimes  slmrt-lived,  and  they  often  have 
a  pecjiiar  way  of  dying  suddenly.  When  a'plant  shows 
signs  of  going  wrong,  little  can  be  done  to  save  it,  as  it 
is  usually  found  that  the  disease  has  been  present, 
unnoticed,  for  a  considerable  time  and  death  has  only 
taken  place  when  branches  or  roots  have  been  quite 
destroyed  by  fungus  agency.  In  such  cases  it  is  wise  to 
remove  the  old  plants,  take  out  the  soil  over  an  area  of 
a  couple  of  square  yards  or  so  and  to  a  depth  of  2  feet, 
fill  in  with  new  soil,  and  begin  again  with  a  young  plant. 

PLANTS  SUITABLE  FOR  A  DRY  BANK  {M.  E.  J).— 
The  dry  bank  above  your  croquet  la^^^l  could  be  made  very 
effective  by  planting  it  with  Rock  Uoses  or  Sun  Roses. 
These  thrive  in  poor  soil  and  flower  freely  in  early  summer. 
Cistus  hirsutus  is  a  good  dwarf  Cistus.  while  any  of  the 
low-growing  kinds  of  Helianthemum  offered  by  nursery- 
men would  be  quite  suitable.  Another  dwarf  evergreen 
suitable  for  the  purpose  is  the  dwarf  Periwinkle,  Vinca 
minor.  It  does  not  grow  more  than  6  inches  high,  and 
forms  a  close  covering  to  the  ground.  The  flowers  are 
blue. 

MAGNOLIA  GRANDIFLORA  AND  OTHER  QUES- 
TIONS (J.  S.  B.).—lt  is  probable  that  Magnolia  ^'lainlilU.ra 
will  succeed  quite  well  and  flower  on  a  soutll-^a^t  wall, 
although  it  will  take  several  years  to  get  to  flowering  size. 
It  is  unwise  to  plant  large  specimens,  small  ones  usually 
give  much  better  results.  Good  new  soil  sliould  be  pro- 
vided before  you  plant  the  Magnolia.  It  is  probable 
that  the  old  Rose  Aimee  Vibert  will  do  as  well  as  any 
kind  on  a  south-east  wall.  Solanum  jasminoides  is  not 
likely  to  be  a  success  so  far  north  (Yorkshire),  but  the 
Wistaria  wiil  succeed.  Clematis  Ed.  D^fosse  may  be 
expected  to  give  good  results,  also  you  will  probably  flnd 
that  the  old  Rose  Gloire  de  Dijon  will  grow  and  flower 
well  on  your  wall. 


•"Perpetual  Carnations  Illustrated."  by  Laurence 
J.  Cook.  Pubhshed  bv  Cotintry  Lif".  Limited.  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden.  W.C.2  :  price  2s.  6d. 
net. 
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FRUIT     GARDEN. 

PEACH  FRUITS  FALLING  PREMATURELY  (J/.  <?.).— 
Some  varieties  urc  prom-  to  cast  a  ijortiun  of  their 
crop  wliilc  tlie  ])rocess  of  stoning  is  going  on.  It 
is  nothing  muisnul  to  find  Peaches  doing  it  at  this 
stage;  but  tlie  stoninp  process  in  the  case  of  yoxn*  tree 
is  long  past,  and  the  stone  in  the  fruit  sent  is  perfect, 
so  that  culture,  we  think,  must  be  at  fault.  The  damage 
to  the  surface  of  the  fruit,  probably  has  been  caused 
tlu^ough  the  absence  of  early  ventilation  on  a  hot 
gleamy  morning,  which  may  also  be  partially  responsible 
for  the  fruit  falling.  But  the  more  likely  cause  of  this 
must  be,  wc  think,  di'yness  of  the  border  and  probably 
insufficient  lime  in  the  soil.  Ventilate  freely  in  favour- 
able weather,  and  do  not  let  the  Peach-house  at  this  stage 
of  the  fruits'  growth  be  without  a  little  air  even  at  night. 
Add  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  lime  to  the  surface  soil  of  the 
border  this  autumn,  and  never  let  the  border  become 
too  dry  at  any  time. 


SOCIETIES 


WOLVERHAMPTON    FLORAL    FETE. 

Tms  was  Juki  vn  Wednesday  and  Tluirsday.  July  14 
and  15.  as  usual,  in  the  beautiful  NVest  Park  of  the  town. 
The  following  are  brief  notes  on  the  leading  exhibits  ; 

As  in  all  our  great  provincial  shows,  the  chief  interest 
was  centred  in  the  great  groups  of  flowering  and  foliaged 
plants  arranged  for  effect  (cut  flowers  in  concealed  vases 
being  permitted  to  be  used  in  order  to  add  colour  and 
richness  to  the  whole).  In  this  class  alone  £115  was 
offered  in  competition,  the  first  prize  being  £50.  There 
were  two  competitors  only — Messrs.  J.  Cypher  and  Sou 
and  Sir  George  H.  Kenrick,  of  Birmingham  {gardener. 
Mr.  Macdonald).  The  first  prize  group  was  an  exhibit 
of  rare  and  lovely  plants,  most  of  them  superbly  grown 
and  of  exquisite  taste  in  arrangement,  seldom  surpassed 
in  exc_'llence  even  by  these  great  experts  in  the  art  of 
plant  grouping,  the  second  prize  being  worthily  won  by 
a  well-balanced,  beautifully  arranged  group  by  Sir  George 
H.  Kenrick. 

The  next  class  was  for  a  group  of  ornamental  foliaged 
plants  only.  These  groups  are  never  so  attractive  as 
flowers,  but  as  a  change  they  are  refreshing.  Here 
Messrs.  Cypher  and  Son  were  again  first,  the  second 
prize  going  to  Sir  George  H.  Kenrick. 

In  a  class  for  fifteen  plants,  flowering  and  foliaged. 
grown  in  10-inch  pots,  Messrs.  Cypher  and  Son  were  the 
only  exhibitors  and  were  awarded  first  prize. 

For  a  group  of  flowering  plants  of  one  kind  only  to 
occupy  00  square  feet,  Mr.  Hills,  Khydd  Nurseries, 
Worcester,  was  first. 

In  the  class  for  tuberous  and  fibrous  rooted  Begonias 
(always  one  of  the  most  attractive  at  all  shows)  Messrs. 
Blackmore  and  Langdon  had  a  lovely  group  of  magnifi- 
cently grown  and  flowered  plants. 
Roses. 

In  the  class  for  thirty-six  blooms,  distinct,  Hugh 
Dickson.  Limited,  Belfast,  were  first  ;  J.  Mattock,  Oxford, 
second. 

In  the  class  for  five  baskets  of  cut  Roses,  only  one 
variety  in  each,  Hugh  Dickson,  Limited,  were  first  ; 
J.  Mattock,  second. 

Twelve  new  Roses,  distinct  (not  in  comnierce  before 
1916).  gold  medal  and  cash:  Elisha  Hicks,  Twyford, 
first ;    Hugh  Dickson,  second. 

One  basket  of  dark  Hoses  :  Elisha  Hicks,  first ;  Hugh 
Dickson,  second. 

One  basket  of  any  light  Rose  :    Hugh  Dickson,  first. 

Twelve  blooms  of  Tea  Roses;  H.  Drew,  first;  Elisha 
Hicks,  second. 

Eighteen  distinct  varieties  of  Hybrid  Perpetnals 
arranged  loosely  in  eighteen  separate  vases :  Hugh 
Dickson,  first  ;    J.  Mattock,  second. 

Nine  distinct  varieties  of  Hybrid  Perpetual  Eopcs. 
(distinct)  arranged  in  vases  :  Hugh  Diekson,  first  ;  Mrs. 
C.    E.  Whitcombe.  second. 

For  a  collection  of  cut  Roses,  artistically  arranged  in 
a  space  of  20  feet  by  4  feet,  Elisha  Hicks  was  in  the  place 
of  honoiu".  J.  Mattock  being  second. 

For  a  collection  of  cut  Roses,  arranged  in  a  space  of 
10  feet  by  4  feet  :  Elisha  Hicks,  first  ;  J.  Mattock,  second. 
BouqrETS  AND  Cut  Flowers. 

Of  these  there  were  many  entries,  making  together  a 

lovfly  show   of   beautiful   flowers,   exquisitely  arranged, 

the  chief  prize-winners  here  being  Messrs,  C.  T.  Vickers. 

of  Leicester,  and  the  Devon  Rosery  Company,  of  Torquay. 

Hardy  Border  Cut  Flowers. 

This  is  becom.ing  a  more  important  class  every  year 
at  most  of  our  shows,  and  worthily  so.  too.  For  a  collection 
of  these  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Son  were  awarded  the 
first  prize,  Messrs.  Leeming  Barr,  Bedale,  being  second. 

For  a  collection  of  cut  Pansy  and  Viola  flowers  A.  R. 
Brown,   Limited.   King's    Norton,    Birmingham,  received 
first  prize ;    second,  AV.  Pemberton  and  Sons,  Bloxwich. 
Carnations. 

In  this  class  the  chief  exhibitors  proved  to  be:  First, 
C.  Wall,  Esq.,  of  Bath;  second,  H.  Wootnian,  Esq.,  of 
Shirlev.  Birmingham. 

Mr."  M.    Barnes.    The      Gardens.  Eaton  Hal!.  Chester, 
was  awarded  a  certificate  of  merit  for  a  new  Carnation. 
DINNER' Table  Decorations. 

The  class  provided  for  these  was  well  contested,  many 
examples  of  beautifully  arranged  tables  being  present, 
the  first  prize  going  to  a  lovely,  indeed  an  exquisitely, 
arranged  table  by  Sir  George  H.  Kenrick  (gardener, 
Mr.  Macdonald) ;    second    A.  J.  Blair,  Coughton. 

Fruit  this  year  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

Vegetables  were  well  represented. 

Messrs.  Bakers  had  a  delightful  old-fashioned  formal 
garden  laid  out  in  a  simple  and  most  pleasing  way. 


PURLEY    ROSE    SHOW. 

PUIlI.KV  is  known  fjtr  and  wide  aniuiit;  luvers  of  hai'dy 
flowers  by  virtue  ol^  its  farn'Uis  Hose  Walk  and  its  flower 
borders  along  the  public  highways.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
Rose-growing  districts  near  London,  but  mifortunately 
the  Snmnn'r  Slunv,  beid  on  July  10,  was  just  a  little  too 
late  for  most  of  tin-  lueal  exliibitors.  Nevertln  less,  tliere 
was  keen  coniiMi'tition  in  the  open  elassrs  where  hading 
Rose-growers  met,  and  it  was  only  after  pointing  every 
bloom  in  thr  pn-niier  classes  that  the  judges  wcic  yble 
to  decide  njinn  the  winners. 

The  Purhy  challenge  cuj),  for  thirty-six  Roses,  distinct, 
was  won  by  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Colchester. 
Their  exhibit  contained  a  magnificent  bloom  of  George 
Dickson,  which  gained  the  National  Rose  Society's  medal 
for  the  best  H.P.  or  H.T.  in  the  Show.  Other  blooms 
noted  were  Avoca.  Mme.  Christie  Martel  and  H.  V. 
iMachin.  Messrs.  D.  Prior.  Colchester,  were  only  a  point 
or  two  behind,  and  tlieir  exhibit  included  Wliite  .Maman 
Cochet  (awarded  the  National  Rose  Society's  silvrr  mrdal 
as  the  best  Tea  in  the  show),  Mrs.  George  Norwood  and 
Gloire  dc  Chedane-Gniiioisscau. 

The  same  exhibitors  were  fir.st  and  second  respectively 
in  close  competition  for  twelve  trebles,  distinct.  The 
best  blooms  shown  were  H.  V.  Machin.  George  Dickson, 
Florence  Forresttr  and  Auguste  Hartniann. 

The  order  was  reversed  for  twelve  Teas,  distinct.  Messrs. 
D.  Prior  leading  w.th  excellent  blooms  of  Molly  Sharman 
Crawford.  Jlrs.  Edward  IMawley.  Mme.  Constant  Soupert 
and  Ntta  Weldon.  In  Messrs.  F.  Cant's  boxes  were 
particularly  good  blooms  of  W.  R.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Foley 
Hobbs. 

For  twelve  Roses,  one  variety.  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co. 
were    first    w.th    hiavy    blooms    of    George    Dickson, 


Messrs,  Frank  Cant  and  Co.  were  the  only  exhibitors 
in  the  oi>en  classes  and  no  dtmbt  sent  of  their  best,  but, 
alas,  they  did  not  do  themselves  nmeh  credit. 

The  Rev.  John  Tellnwes  and  Mrs.  Campbell  Steward 
were  the  chief  exlli^)^t^[^  in  the  local  classes.  Mr.  Fellowcs 
secured  the  medal  for  the  best  Tea  with  a  large,  bold 
bIoon\  of  W.  11.  Smith. 

Poiyantha  and  garden  Roses  were  very  meagrely  repre- 
sented. 

Sweet  Peas  lacked  that  length  of  stem  one  expects  to 
fiiul.  Mr.  E.  II.  Pipe,  Corton.  Lowistoft,  secured  the 
challenge  trophy  for  twenty-funr  distinct  bunches. 

There  were  a  fine  lot  of  artistically  arranged  vases  and 
baskets  of  Sweet  Peas  and  other  foliage.  A  combination 
of  Barbara  and  Copper  Beech.1!  most.'  pleasing,  won 
the  first  place  for  Miss  Tubb,  Jlelton  Constable  Park. 
The  prettiest  basket  was  stagid  by  Mrs.  Walker,  North 
Walshani. 

Herbaceous  flowers  were  a  good  featiu-e.  In  this  section 
Colonel  B.  J.  Petre,  Westwick  House,  and  Mr.  Sydney 
Morris,  Earlham  Hall,  Norwich,  had  a  good  fight  for 
premier  position  for  twenty-four  bunches,  distinct,  and 
both  had  many  choice  subjects  in  their  collections. 
Colonel  Petre  had  made  a  more  bold  and  imposing  display, 
which  gained  liim  the  premier  position.  The  same  thing 
prevailed  in  the  class  for  bunches  from  flowering  shrubs. 

The  president,  Dr.  Osburne.  staged  some  flue  Lilies 
and  a  collection  of  herbaceous  flowers,  which  called  for 
much  admiration. 

Carnations  were  good  from  Mr.  John  Colman,  Bracondale, 
Norwich. 

Fruit  was  not  much  in  evidence.  Only  one  exhibitor, 
Mr.  J.  Chambers,  Woriinghani,  sent  Grapes,  and  these 
were  very  good. 
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Messrs.  D.  Prior  follow-ng  with  a  clean,  bright  dozen  of 
Sirs.  Giorge  Mairiott. 

Messrs,  D.  Prior  were  the  only  exhibitors  for  twelve 
new  Roses,  showing  C.  E.  Shea,  JMrs.  Henry  Morse  and 
■Mrs.  Henry  Balfour. 

Alessrs.  George  Jackman,  Woking,  were  first  for  twelve 
bunches  of  garden  Roses,  showing  Mme.  Edouard  Herriot, 
Lady  Pirrie,  Rayon  d'Or  and  Mme.  Melanie  Soupert 
in  bunches  magnificent  for  their  colour.  From  the  same 
exhibitors  Ciime  a  handsome  collection  not  for  compe- 
tition, in  which  Lady  Ashtown  and  Henrietta  were 
conspicuous*. 

Messrs.  George  Eunyard  and  Co.  sent  a  particularly 
good  group  not  for  conxpetition,  containing  flrst-rate 
blooms  up  to  a  high  exhib  tion  standard  of  Ophelia, 
Mme.  Melanie  Souprrt,  Mrs,  D.  McKee,  Captain  Hayward 
and  Margaret  Dickson  Ham'll. 

Mr.  L.'  P.  Roberts,  Dorking,  was  the  most  successful 
amateur  exhibitor  and  secured  first  places  in  classes  for 
six,  nine  and  twelve  Roses,  d.stinct. 

In  addition  to  the  Roses.  Messrs.  Allwood  Brothers 
sent  a  display  of  their  well  known  Carnation  hybrids : 
Messrs.  Spooner  and  Sons.  Hounslow,  trained  Currants 
and  Gooseberries  in  pots ;  Messrs.  Amos  Perry.  Wells 
aTid  Co.,  J.  Cheal  and  Sons  and  George  Jackman  all  sent 
collections  of  herbaceous  plants  of  more  than  usual  interest 
and  splendour. 


Peaches  and  Nectarines  from  Colonel  Petre  were  also 
very  fine. 

There  were  good  vegetables.  Major  Astley.  Plumstead 
Hall,  had  a  grand  collection  ;  his  gardener  had  taken  great 
pains  to  display  well-grown  produce  to  the  very  best 
advantage.     Captain  G.  R.  R.  Colman  was  a  close  runner-up. 

The  allotment-holders'  section  showed  a  decided  improve- 
m<^nt  upon  its  initiation  last  year  and  merited  much  praise 
for  the  meritorious  examples  of  Peas.  Beans  and  other 
vegetables  staged,  and  we  know  spoke  well  for  the  interest 
evoked  to  the  artisan  from  war-time  gardening. 

The  trade  section  was  well  maintained  by  Messrs.  Daniel 
Brothers,  Limited.  Norrnch,  who  effectively  displayed 
the  newest  and  best  Roses  and  Carnations ;  Messrs.  A.  J. 
and  C.  Allen  had  Poiyantha  and  garden  Roses  in  profusion  ; 
Mr.  G.  W.  Miller,  Wisbech,  showed  herbaceous  and  alpine 
plants  of  the  best;  and  Messrs.  G.  Stark  and  Son, 
Ryburgh.  a  charming  display  of  the  best  Sweet  Peas 
and  a  wide  range  of  their  new  Poppies.  The  attendance 
was  not  so  good  as  the  committee  had  hoped  for. 


OBITUARY 


NORFOLK  AND  NORWICH  ROSE  SHOW. 

This  fixtun-  was  ht-ld  on  July  8  in  ttic  grounds  of  E.  G. 
Buxton,  Esq..  Catton  Park.  Xorwich.  The  weather  on 
the  day  kept  fairly  tine,  but  the  preceding  days  of  the 
■week  had  been  so  windy  and  wet  that  they  left  a  sorry 
mark  on  the  Roses  and  Sweet  P.:'as,  whieii  are  u-ually 
the  main  features  of  the  Show. 


THOMAS     BEVAN. 

Ir  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  we  have  to  record 
the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bevaa.  which  took  place 
on  July  17.  IWr.  Bevan  was  well  known  in  the 
Chrysanthemum  world  and  had  been  associated 
with  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  for  a 
great  number  of  years. 
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POULTRY     NOTES 

By    W.     POWELL-OWEN,     F.B.S.A. 


THE  time  for  stock-taking  has  arrived! 
Each  poultry-keeper  will  have  stock  of 
all  ages  and  both  sexes  in  hand,  and 
will  soon  be  called  upon  to  grade  out 
the  surplus  birds  in  order  not  to  exceed 
the  carrying  capacity  of  the  poultry  plant. 

The  1920  Pullets.— As  I  have  frequently 
pointed  out,  one  must  regard  the  1920  pulkts 
ia  the  correct  light,  because  upon  their  shoulders 
will  fall  winter  egg  production  from  October  to 
March  next.  To  rely  on  aged  stock  for  winter 
eggs  is  to  court  complete  failure,  for  which  reason 
as  October  comes  along  to  start  the  winter  season 
the  poultry-keeper  should  find  himself  with  hens 
and  pullets  in  equal  numbers  or,  better  still, 
two  of  this  year's  pullets  for  each  adult  hen. 
With  an  eye  on  the  pullets  one  should  take  stock 
of  them  in  order  to  see  whether  there  is  a  shortage, 
and  these  pullets  should  be  of  correct  hatching, 
viz.,  March  for  heavy  breeds  and  April  for  light 
varietits,  since  such  will  commence  to  lay  to  time, 
viz.,  in  October.  Late-hatched  pullets  must  be 
regarded  as  in  Grade  II,  as  they  will  not  start 
production  till  November  or  later.  If  there  is 
a  shortage,  one  should  order  the  required  number 
of  pullets  witliout  delay  in  order  to  make  sure 
of  supply,  selecting  a  reliable  breeder. 

Grading  the  Adults. — It  is  very  unwise  to 
overcrowd  stock  of  any  age,  and  particularly 
the  pullets  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  yield  the 
winter  eggs.  Yet  this  is  so  often  done.  One 
cannot  have  too  many  growing-stock  houses  to 
quarter  the  maturing  pullets,  as  any  shortage  in 
plant  must  be  followed  by  overcrowding.  Good 
rearing  cannot  be  carried  out  if  one  has  not  the 
proper  accommodation,  for  which  reason  one 
should  never  rear  more  than  the  plant  will  safely 
carry.  And  one  should  be  reduci.ig  the  stock 
as  one  goes  along  !  For  instance,  the  cockerels 
should  be  separated  directly  the  sexes  can  be  told, 
and  they  sliould,  if  not  required  for  stock,  be 
fattened  for  market.  It  is  an  unsound  policy 
torear  up  a  large  number  of "  unwanted"  cockerels, 
which  not  only  overuse  the  ground  but  command 
housing  that  is  needed  for  the  pullets.  Working, 
to  my  schedule,  which  sees  the  pullets  installed 
in  their  winter  laying  quarters  by  mid-September 
at  latest,  which  allows  them  a  few  weeks  to  settle 
down  before  winter  production  starts,  one  must 
grade  out  surplus  birds  from  the  adults  to  make 
room  for  the  pullets. 

Laying  or  Breeding  ?— The  moult  may  be 
expected  to  eummenee  at  the  end  of  July  cr 
beginning  of  August,  and  the  poultry-keeper 
must  decide  which  adult  birds  are  to  be  marketed 
or  disposed  of  and  which  are  to  be  kept  on.  My 
slo.gan  is  "  pullets  for  egg  production  and  hens 
for  breeding."  As  the  hens  to  be  reserved  fcr 
breeding  next  spring  I  should  prefer  those  which 
continue  to  lay  during  the  moulting  period  and 
which  moult  out  late.  After  a  late  rest  tl.cy 
commence  to  lay  again  about  December  and  come 
up  strong  for  breeding.  At  one  time,  before 
trap-nesting    was    carried    emt,   breeders    used    to 


select  the  late  moultcrs  for  use  in  the  breeding 
pens,  and  the  late  moulter  is  invariably  the  good 
layer.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  as,  for 
instance,  the  bird  that  falls  broody  late  in  the 
season  or  has  a  late  brood  of  chicks.  During  her 
rest  eggs  will  be  forming  within  her,  and  naturally 
she  will  be  laying  during  the  usual  moulting 
period.  Again,  a  bird  that  is  ill  in  late  summer 
may  recover  and  regain  laying  condition  during 
the  moulting  period.  I  do  not  refer  to  such 
late  moulters,  but  rather  to  those  which  start 
production  to  time  in  the  previous  October  and 
continue  right  into  tlie  moult. 

Moulting  of  Adults. — Some  hens  lay  and 
moult  at  the  same  time- — positive  proof  of  stamina. 
Others  moult  out  in  record  time,  while  the  majority 
take  a  long  time  to  get  their  new  feathers.  Moult- 
ing is  a  question  of  individualism,  and  should  be 
carefully  noted.  Where  trap-nesting  is  carried 
out  one  should  always  note  the  day  when  the 
moult  starts,  and  also  when  the  first  egg  is  laid. 
To  use  in  the  breeding  pens  birels  with  this 
individual  factor  is  to  maintain  the  good  quality 
within  the  strain,  anel  I  always  prefer  to  head 
the  breeding  pens  with  sons  of  hens  noted  for  a 
quick  moult  and  for  recommencing  to  lay  in  record 
time.  In  the  breeding  of  poultry  I  am  quite  sure 
that  success  dcpenc's  upon  noting  good  and  bad 
points  of  individuals  and  selecting  birds  for  breeding 
from  accordingly.  Wc  next  come  to  the  hens 
which  commence  to  moult  to  time,  and  I  prefer 
to  keep  these  for  winter  laying,  as  one  can  get 
them  over  the  moult  and  into  lay  again  by  October 
or  thereabouts.  Where  they  moult  out  very  early — 
and  some  start  to  cast  feathers  in  early  July — 
I  prefer  to  dispose  of  such  hens  as  they  cease  to 
lay.  Too  early  moulting  means  low  grade  stock 
as  regards  egg  production. 

Winter  Laying  and  Adults. — The  reason  I 
advise  the  retention  of  hens  that  commence  to 
moult  in  early  August  is  to  get  early  winter  egg 
production,  and  I  sacrifice  quality  to  a  degree. 
If  moulting  does  not  commence  in  August,  I  should 
entertain  little  hope  of  getting  the  birds  over  the 
moult  and  into  lay  again  before  late  November 
or  December.  As  regards  surplus  hens  set  aside 
for  sale,  the  main  thing  is  to  dispose  of  them 
as  they  cease  to  lay,  ascertained  individually  where 
possible.  Where  trap-nestir.g  is  carried  out  it  is 
easy  to  pick  out  from  such  fleck  these  birds  that 
are  not  laying,  and  they  can  be  removed  and 
disposeel  of.  Birds  ear-marked  for  sale  should 
not  be  sold  in  full  lay,  and  I  prefer  to  feed  these 
up  well,  giving  them  an  increased  quantify  of 
animal  food.  My  idea  is  to  force  for  more  eggs 
until  as  they  cease  production  they  are  cleared. 
.4s  regards  the  ideal  plan,  this  to  my  mind  lies  in 
relying  on  pullets  for  winter  eggs  and  retaining 
for  breeding  these  hens  which  moult  late,  keeping 
the  latter  within  select  bonne's  as  regards  numbers. 
In  aeldition  there  can  be  a  .sprinkling  of  adult 
hens  moulted  out  early  and  well,  so  that  they  will 
be  in  lay  around  October,  i.e.,  after  the  moult. 

Autumn  Eggs. — During  the  moulting  season 
eggs  realise  very  high  prices,  and  one  can  maintain 
autumn  supply  by  preserving  the  cheap  summer 
eggs,  by  collecting  a  supply  from  the  late  moulters 
and  by  relying  upon  the  early  hatched  pullets 
(February  in  heavy  breee's  and  Mareli  in  light 
varieties).  Starting  to  lay  early  these  forward 
pullets  produce  a  batch  of  eggs,  then  take  a  short 
rest   for   a  false  moult   and   again   ceme  into  lay 


in  November  or  early  December,  when  they  can 
be  run  on  as  breeders  if  they  pass  the  test  for  size 
of  egg.  But  such  early  birds  must  be  kept  by 
themselves  or  they  will  tempt  other  pullets  with 
them  to  lay  early  and  also  to  moult.  Where 
one  rears  the  pullets  they  will  be  obtained  at 
cost  price,  and  one  can  afford  to  let  th^m  go  to 
table  at  market  prices  in  order  to  get  maximum 
egg  returns.  The  poultry-keeper  who  buys  the 
pullets  at  present  high  prices  may  be  compelled 
to  depart  from  my  plan.  In  fact,  it  is  for  each 
to  adopt  the  schedule  that  best  suits  his  or  her 
special  circumstances. 

The  Winter's  Programme.— In  the  case  of 
the  small  producer  he  or  she  can  take  choice  of 
plans.  First  of  all  he  will  have  a  few  nice  pullets 
to  rely  on  for  the  winter  eggs.  Breeding  will  not 
interest  him,  50  that  he  can  reserve  either  these 
hens  that  moult  early  or  those  that  moult  cut 
late.  It  may  pay  him  to  ring  these  birds  that 
start  to  moult  to  time  with  the  idea  of  keeping 
them  on  for  winter  eggs.  Those  that  are  in  lav 
at  moulting-time  can  be  kept  on  to  supply  autumn 
eggs,  but  directly  they  fall  out  of  lay  they  can  be 
disposed  of.  He  must  keep  the  pullets  separate, 
but  can  if  so  compelled  keep  the  adults  together 
until  he  grades  out  these  for  sale.  Or  he  could 
force  the  moult  in  order  to  get  winter  eggs  frem 
the  adults  (especially  if  all  were  being  retained), 
relying  upon  pickled  eggs  for  the  autumn  supply. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  force  a  moult  or  to  tell  which 
birds  are  in  or  out  of  lay. 

Avoid  Overcrowding. — From  my  notes  it  will 
be  seen  how  vitally  important  it  is  not  to  neglect 
the  growing  pullets  in  an  endeavoiu-  to  get  the 
utmost  from  the  surplus  adult  hens.  What  one 
obtains  from  the  latter  one  loses  on  the  maturing 
pullets.  The  average  poultry  keeper  is  usuallv 
at  a  great  disadvantage  because  of  shortage  of 
housing  and  it  is  indeed  wise  to  rear  only  that 
number  of  birds  that  can  be  comfortably  quartered. 
Where  one  works  to  a  schedule  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  hatching  season,  this  greatly 
facilitates  matters,  .-^ny  .attempt  at  overcrowding 
the  maturing  puliets  must  undoubtedly  end  in  the 
owner  missing  his  ultimate  objective,  viz.,  winter 
e^gs. 

Too  Old  at  Two  Years.- There  are  many  who 
believe  that  it  is  a  sound  policy  to  keep  hens 
until  they  eiie.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that 
a  hen  lays  the  greatest  number  of  eggs  during  her 
first  or  pullet  year  and  as  a  layer  she  should  bo 
disposed  of  at  the  close  of  her  second  season  of 
laying,  only  super  birds  for  breeding  sheuld  be 
kept  longer. 


ADVICE    ON    POULTJiY    MATTERS. 

Mr.  W.  Powell-Owen,  The  G.^rden  Poultry 
Expert,  will  be  pleased  to  answer,  free  of  charge,  any 
questions  dealing  with  poultry-keeping.  A  stamped 
and  addressed  envelope  should  be  enclosed,  when  a 
lengthy  and  detailed  reply  will  be  posted  promptly. 
Communications  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  W.  Powell- 
Owen,  care  of  The  Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.2.  Samples  of  foods  (report  thereon  and 
suggested  use),  is.  6d.  ;  post-mortems,  2S.  bd.  each. 
Send  samples  and  dead  fowls  {latter  by  rail  and  letters 
under  separate  cover)  direct  to  W.  Powell-Owen, 
"  Powell-Owen  "  Poultry  Bureau,  47A,  High  Street, 
Hampstcad,  N.W.^. 
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POULTRY     APPLIANCE 

MAKERS    TO  HIS    ROYAL 

HIGHNESS     THE    PRINCE 

OF  WALES. 
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HEBDITGH'S 
POULTRY  FOODS 

Specially  prepared  for 

Egg  Production  and 

Chick  Rearing. 

THE  ECLIPSE   LAYING 

MEAL.  Guaranteed  the 
best  Poultry  Meal  on  the 
Market.    21/- per  cwt. 

••  H.H."  POULTRY  MEAL. 

For       Growing      Stock. 

21/-  per  cwt. 

"PEERLESS"     BISCUir 

MEAL^    33/-  per  cwt. 
"ARCADIA"       BISCUIT 

MEAL.      25     per    cent. 

Meat.    33/-  per  cwt. 
'TJTOPIA"      BISCUIT 

MEAL.  25  per  cent.  Fish 

Meal.     33/-  per  cwt. 
DRY  MASH,  best  quality. 

22/-  per  cwt. 

ECLIPSE     DRY    CHICK 

FOOD.  For  Baby  Chicks. 

31/6  per  cwt. 

Eclipse  Dry  Chick  Food  saves 
labour,  saves  trouble,  saves  ex- 
pense, saves  the  chicks,  and 
saves  the  profits. 

WESSEX  DRY  CHICK 
FOOD.  For  older  Chicks. 
31  /6  per  cwt. 

MIXED  CORN,  for  adults, 
26/6  per  cwt.  


SUSSEX  GROUND  OATS. 
34/6  per  cwt.,  carr.  paiil. 


I 


I 


I 


Catalogue   of  Poultry  Appli- 
ances attd  a  Large  Range  of 
Poultry      Houses       is       Sent 
Post    Free. 


THINK 

and  calculate  ho  v  much  you  lose  every  year  by  not  keepinfi  a  little  pen  of  laying  fowk  in  your 
garden.  A  eood  layer  will  produce  from  200  to  250  egf^s  annually,  and  some.  more.  Ten  such 
layers  (and  they  are  available)  would  mean  a  nice  little  amount  added  to  the  produce 
of    voiir     garden.  The.'    can     be     Iteut     in    a     healthy    and    profit-makin-^     condition      in 

the  "STERLING"  COMBINED  HOUSE,  SHELTER  AND  RUN.  They  use  up  waste 
kitchen    and    garden    refuse   and   considerably    increase   the    prodactiveness    of   the    garden. 


THE   "STERLING"    GARDEN    PaULTRY    HOUSE 


It  consists  of  a  Roosting 
Compartment,  Scratch- 
ing   Shed,    and   Outsida 
Run. 


^^5 


6/i.  I  6/t. 

TTie  roost  is  on  the  left,  the  door  of  which  is  shown  open.  It  is  shjt  off  from  the  scratching  shed  by  a  strong 
deal  partition.  The  perches  are  movable.  The  lock-up  door  is  strongly  made  and  strongly  hang.  The 
two  shutters  can  be  slid  up  and  down  to  regulate  ventilation.  The  scratching  shed  is  faced  up  with  1-inch 
mesh  wire  netting  and  the  door  hung  on  strong  hinges.  The  outer  run  is  movable,  the  floor  of  which,  whether 
earth  or  of  other  material,  can  thus  be  easily  kept  clean.  Best  Swedish  deal  boards  are  used  for  construction. 
These  are  V-jointed,  tongued  and  grooved. 

SIZE  :    HOUSE  AND  SHELTER.  12(t.  long,  4ft.  wide,  4tt.  hish. 

RUN,    IWt.    Ions.    3ft.   7in.  wide.   2ft.   5in.  hisll.  The  whole  22tt.   long. 


Price 


£9     16    O 


Floor  throughout.  46/6  extra.  Floor  to  roost,  23/6  extra. 

The  cost  of  Pickling  (by  immersion)  is  1/5  in  the  £  extra. 


Without  Run.  £7     18     0 
Immediate  despatch. 


HARRY    HEBDITGH,  "f  MARTOCK,  SOMERSET 

Britain's  Premiep  Poultry  Appliance  Makers. 
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HEBDITCHS 

SPECIAL  POULTRY 
FOODS 

are  used  by  Poultry  Keepers 
all  over  the  Kingdom. 

BEST     QUALITY     FISH 
MEAL,    26/-  per  cwt. 

GRANULAtED  MEAT. 
No.  1,  30/-  per  cwt. 
No.  2,  27/6  per  cwt. 


MEAT 
MEAL. 


AND        BONE 
27/6  per  cwt. 


BONE  MEAL. 

21/-  per  cwt. 

CLOVER  HAY  MEAU 
11/6  per  cwt. 

PEAT    MOSS. 

7/6  per  twt.       Prepared 

finp.  specially  for  Pnuttry. 

FLIN  r  GRIT.     1  cwt.,  S/- 


COCKLE  SHELU 

8'-  per  cwt. 

The  above  prices  in- 
clude sacks,  are  free  on 
rail  and  carriage  for- 
ward, with  the  exception 
of  Sussex  Oats  which 
are  carriage  paid. 

0\ir  mi-xtures  are  guar- 
anteed absolutely  free  from 
grit.  Castor  bean.  Cotton 
Seed  residue,  or  any  injuri- 
ous matter. 

IT  IS  IMPORTANT  THAT  YOU 
GIVE  VOUR  NEAREST  STATION 


I 


I 


I 


The  Catalogue  is   Sent   Free 

and  Post  Free.      Send  your 

address  on  a  post  card  and 

get  it. 


PAINT    YOUR    GREENHOUSES 

WITH 


''VITROLITE 


?9 


Far  Superior  to  White  Lead  in  Colour,  Covering  Po'iver  and  Durability. 

Made  in   White  and   Stone  Colour. 

Price         -         -         25/-  per  Gallon. 

Dpums  extra. 


4< 


PLASTIN 

THE    IMPERISHABLE    PUTTY. 


Price  44/-  per  Cwt.,  in  1121b.,  56,  &  281b.  Kegs  {extra  and  returnable), 

also  in  141b.  tins,  7/9  each,  and  71b.  tins,  4/3  each.    Tins  included. 


WALTER    CARSON    &    SONS, 

GROVE   WORKS,    LOMBARD    ROAD,    BATTERSEA,    LONDON,   S.W.  1 1 . 


Telephone:    Battersea  1630  (2  lines). 
Telegrams  :  "  Carsons,  Battsquare.  London.'' 


AND  BACHELORS'  WALK,  DUBLIN. 
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ROT,  DAMP 
DRAUGHT  AND 
VERMIN 
PROOF 


PORTABLE  AND 
EXTENSIBLE 
TO     ANY 
LENGTH 


EASl  LY 
DISMANTLED 

AND 

ASSEMBLED 


MADE  OF 
l"WOOD  AND 
ASBESTOS 


1920     PULLETS 

For  Winter  eggs,  also  some  first  class  1919  stock  birds  for 
next  season's  breeding.  Buy  now,  get  first  selection  and 
lowest  prices.  Golden,  silver,  white  Wvandottes  (27.3  egg 
str.iin),  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns  (285  strain)^ 
Black  Wyandotte  Bantams,  White  Runner  and  Buff 
Orpington  Ducks.  , 

SYDNEY  HILLER,  F.B.S.A. 

CLEVELAND   POULTRY  FARM,  STANDON,    Herts 


THE    KING     OF    FUMIGANTS 

AUTO-SHREDS 


Is    CERTAIN     DEATH     to 

Leaf-raining  MagRots,  White  Fly 
and  ail  Pests  infesting  Plants 
I'nder  Glass.  In  boxes  to  fumi- 
gate 1,000  cubic  feet,  9d.  ;  2,500 
cubic  feet.  1/3;  lO.OOO  cubic  feet 
(for  ordinary  Plants).  3/6;  iO.OOO 
cubic  feet  (for  tender  foliaged 
Plants'  4/6  each.  Obtained  of 
all  principal  Seedsmen  and 
Florists. 

Original  Patentees;— 

W.  Darlington  &  Sons, 

LIMITED. 

G  Dept., 
HACKNEY,  LONDON,   E.8 


^VACAni". 


A  WORKING  HEAD  GARDENER  is  re- 
quired in  the  Maiden  Bradley  gardens  of  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Somerset.  .Applicants  are  requested  to  give  full 
details  of  tlieir  experience,  the  names  of  past  and  present 
emplo.vers,  with  references,  to  state  their  age,  and  to 
address  their  replies  to  the  Agent  at  the  Estate  Office. 
Maiden  Bradlev.  Bath, 


McDOUGALL'S 

Non-Poisonous 

WEED-KILLER 

SAFE    AND  EFFECTIVE. 

FREE    FROM    ARSENIC. 

No  danger  of  poisoning  Animals, 
Poultry,   etc. 


Pint  Tins       -       1  /9     I     i  Gallon       -       4/9 
Quart  Tins      -     3/-       !      1        ,,  -71- 

5  Gallon  Drum,  27/6 
From  Seedsmen,  Nurserymen  &■  Ironmongers. 


Sole 
Manufacturers 


McDOUGALL  BROS.,  Ltd., 

66/68,  PORT  ST.,  MANCHESTER.      Estab    1S45 


OUR  SYSTEMI 

i;::^       OF    FEEDING    ENSURES 

CHICKS  THAT  THRIVE 
ROBUST    GROWING    STOCK 
FOWLS  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY 

The  use  of  our  properly  blended  and  easily  digested 
foodstuffs  is  the  ONLY  WAT  to  cut  down  heavy 
mortality  in  young  chicks  and  to  secure  full  egg- 
baskets  all  the  year  round. 

We  are  practical  poultry-keepers  as  well  as 
poultry  and  food  specialists.  We  know  and  supply 
exactly  what  your  chickens  and  fowls  need  for 
maximum  results.     May  we  help  you  ? 

Satisjactwn 
guaranteed.         ^^— 


Send  for  samples  to-day. 

515,  Seven  Sisters  Road 


S.  Tottenham 


HUSSEY  Bros. 


LARGE  EGG  STRAIN.— White  Wyanciottes. 

Cockerels  from  15/6,  few  pullets  from  25/-  to  30/-.  Book 
now.  Pedigrees  supphcd. — Misses  Coates,  Broadheath, 
Presteigne. 


it 


JJ 


GUANOA 

THE   POPULAR    FERTILIZER. 

FLOWERS,  VEGETABLES   &  ALL  CROPS 
THRIVE  REMARKABLY  WELL  WHERE  USED 

PRICES : 

5  cwtB.      3  cwta.      2  cwts.      1  cwt.      56  lbs.      2S  lbs 

60/-         37/6        26/-        13/6        7/6         4/- 

Carriage  Paid  Cwt.  Lots,     Packages  Free. 

Prompt  delivery,  direct  if  your  Seedsman  cannot  supply 

Fertilizers  Jtyr  all  Crops,  Lists  on  application. 
HUNTER  &  GOW,  Ltd.,  28,  Thomas  St.,  Liverpool 


IRISH  LINEN 
Tablecloths 

Made  by  Robinson  &  Cleaver,  are  renowned  the  world 
over  for  their  beauty  of  design,  snowy  whiteness,  and 
long- wear  qualities. 

Write    for   Catalogue, 


.Vo.   4fiS  s^C'it   Pofif   F> 


■ith    p.ittc 


Robinson  &  Cleaver, 


Ltd. 


BELFAST. 
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"THE   GARDEN"  CATALOGUE    GUIDE 


NOTICE  TO  OUR   READERS 

IN  order  to  avoid  waste  in  the  printing  of 
catalogue?,  readers  are  advised  to  apply  to 
the  following  firms  for  the  catalogues  they 
require.  We  therefore  beg  to  point  out  that  the 
under-mentioned  firms  will  be  very  pleased  to 
send  their  useful  catalogues  to  our  readers  free 
of  charge,  on  receipt  of  a  post  card. 


Rose  Specialists 


ELISHA  J.  HICKS,  M.C.,  N.R.S.,  etc. 
HURST,  BERKS. 


Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 


KELWAY  &  SON 

Retail  Plant  Department 

LANGPORT,  SOMERSET 


Hardy  Plants 

ColourBordera 

Gladioli 


J.  CHEAL  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

Nurseries 

CRAWLEY 


Landscape 
Qardeners 
Trees  and 
Shrubs,  etc. 


LAXTON  BROS. 

NUBSEMES 

BEDFORD 


Strawberries 

and 

Fruit  Trees 


PERRY'S 

Hardy  Plant  Farms 

ENFIELD,  MIDDX. 


Water  Lilies 

and 

Bog  Plants 


PULHAM  &  SON 

Nurseries 
ELSENHAM,  ESSEX 


Rocl<,  Alpine 
and  Herbace- 
ous Plants 


W.  WELLS,  JuNR. 
Hardy  Plant  Nurseries 
MERSTHAM,  SURREY 


Herbaceous  and 
Alpine  Plants, 
Delphiniums  and 
Michaelmas  Daisies 


Garden  Sundries 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 
234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E.  1 


XL   ALL 

Insecticide  & 
Fumigants 


GARDEN  SUPPLIES  Limited  aii  Garden, 

(Boundary  Chem.  Co.)  Estate, 

Cranmer  Street  and  Sport 

LIVERPOOL  Requipements 


CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Shad  Thames,  S.E.  1   and 
Bedford  Chambers 
CovENT  Garden,  W.C.  2 


Merchants  and 

Manufacturers 

of  Horticultural 

Sundries, 

Fertilisers  and 

Insecticides 

etc. 


J.  BENTLEY,  Ltd. 
Barrow-on-Humbeb 
HULL 


Weed  Destroyers 
Lawn  Sand 
Insecticidee 
Fertilizers 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 
234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E. 


XL  ALL 

Fertilizers  and 

Agricultural 

Manures 


BARNARDS,  Ltd. 
NORWICH 


Garden  Espaliers 
&  Trainers.  Par- 
ticulars of  our 
Stocic  on  appli- 
cation 


The  New  DESTRUCTOR  CO. 

Ltd.  Rubbish 

41,  Walter  House,  Bedford  St.  Destructors 
Strand,  LONDON,  W. 


Heating  Apparatus 


C.  P.  KINNELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.       Boiler 
Greenhouse  Heating  List  No.  42, 

SouTHWARK  St., London, S.E.  1    Post  Free. 


Seeds  and  Bulbs 


R.  H.  BATH  Ltd. 
The  Floral  Farms 
WISBECH 


Home-Qrown 
Bulbs   and 
Seeds 


BLACKMORE  &  LANGDON 
TwERTON  Hill  Nursery 
BATH 


Begonias 
Delphiniums 
Gloxinias 
Cyclamen,  etc. 


HENRY  ECKFORD 

Wem 

SHROPSHIRE 


DAWKINS 

408,  King's  Road 
CHELSEA,  S.W. 


Sweet  Peas  and 
Garden  Seeds 
Fertilizers 

Perennial 
Seeds  for 
present  sowing 


R.  WALLACE  &  CO., 
KiLNFiELD  Gardens 
COLCHESTER 


Ltd. 


New  Bulb  and 
iris  List 
Now  Ready. 


Landscape  Gardening 


WHITELEGG  &  CO. 
CHISLEHURST 

write  us 


Landscape  and 
Garden  Archi- 
tects, specialise 
in  Rock,  Water 
and  Formal 
Gardens,  etc. 


PULHAM  &  SON 


Garden  Craftsmen, 


71,  Newman  Street,  London,  w.  P""!'.!"'"'''.*'?',. 
Works  :  BROXBOURNE  P"'ham.te    Stone 


Nurseries  :  ELSENHAM 


Vases,  Sundials, 
Fountains,  etc. 


Now  Ready  ! 
WATERERS'     CATALOGUE     OF 

BULBS  for  1920 

detailing  selections  for 
EARLY     FORCING,     POT    or    GLASS     CULTURE. 
DRAWING-ROOM     GARDENING,    BEDDING    and 
NATURALIZING  HYACINTHS,  NARCISSUS. 

IRISES.  GLADIOLI,  CROCUSES,  LILIUMS  and 
other  Bulbs  are  fully  described,  togetlier  with  particulars  of 
our  unique  collection  of  MAY-FLOWERING  TULIPS. 
of  which  we  grow  several  acres.  Copies  will  be  posted 
free  on  application  to 

JOHN  WATERER,  SONS  &  CRISP,  Ltd., 

JBulb  (Browcrs     =      TWYFORD,  berks. 


LETHORION    :: 

IMPROVED    VAPOUR    CONE 

Fumigator 


'w^ 


Introdnced  1885. 


N' 


OTHING  yet  intro- 
duced has  surpassed 
this  valuable  method 

of  Fumigating  Greenhouses. 

It    combines   economy  with 

efficiency     in     every     way. 

and  is  certain  death  to   all 

pests,  without  any  injury  to 

vegetation ! 

Only  a  match  required  for 

starting  it !     Full  directions 

Registered  Trade  Mark  6295        for  USC  On  each  Cone. 

Nicotine  is  the  effective  agent  in  this  Fumigator  I 
Prices. — No.  1,  for  Frames  and  "  Lean-to 'a  "  up  to  1,000 
cubio  ft.,10d.  each:  No.  2.  for  Small  GreenhouBes  up  to 
1,600  cubic  ft.,  1/3  each;  No.  3,  for  general  use  in 
Large  Greenhouses  from  2,0C0  to  2,600  cubic  ft.,1/9  each. 
Sold  by  the  Trade  geperally. 

CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd,  LONDON,  S.E.  1 


,.im.  I 


GARDEN    DESIGN. 


LANDSCAPE   GARDENING. 

R.WALLACE  &  Co. 

LIMITED  COLCHESTER. 

AWARDS  at  the  last  ten  R.H.S.  Shows  at  Chelsea 
and   Holland  House  only;    12  Gold   Medals. 

DAILY  GRAPHIC  CUP  for  finest  Rock  Garden, 
three  times. 

CORONATION  CHALLENGE  CUP  : 

3  Silver  Gilt  Cups.  1    Silver  Cup. 

And  in  1912,  at  Royal  International  Show  QUEEN 
ALEXANDRA'S  CUP  for  finest  Rock  and 
Water  Garden. 

R.  WALLACE  &  CO.,  LTD.,  ARSmTccTs 

COLCHESTER. 


THEV  ARE  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

ALL     HAND     MADE. 

ARTISTIC  FERN  PANS 
AND     BULB      BOWLS. 

state  Quantities   and  sizes  rcQuired,  and  have 

"Carriage  Paid"  Quotation,   or  write  for  Price 

List—FRBE 

RICHARD    SANKEY   &  SON,   LTD. 
Royal  Potteries,  Bulwell,  Nottingham 


JAPANESE  MAPLES 
IRISES 
P/EONIES 


GAUNTLETT'S,  iZZZ.  Chiddingf  old 

Surrey 


RY     MULTIPLE      in 

your  own  garden.  No  other 
evidence  is  equal  to  that  of 
your  own  crops.  Raise  Pota- 
toes, Peas,  Beans,  Turnips, 
Carrots,  in  fact,  anything 
you  like  upon  it,  and  every- 
w^here  you  will  have  abun- 
dant evidence  that  it  pays. 

Ga.K*dex&     Pla.is.ii     F'ood 

Sold  by  Seedsmen  everywhere  in  14  lb.  bags, 

3/6  ;  7  lb.  2/-.    Large  trial  packets.  1/-. 

Manufactured  solely  by 

EOBINSON  BROS.  Ltd..  Weat  Bromwlch.  Stafll 


ORCHIDS 

of  vigorous  habit  and  superior  constitution. 
A  visit  to  our  Establishment  is  cordially  in- 
vited to  inspect  our  immense  and  interesting 
STOCK  RAISED  BY  THE 

PURE  CULTURE  SYSTEM 

Choice  Species,  Rare  Botanical  Specimens, 
Albinos   in   warm   and   cool  sections  also  a 

speciality. 

Expert  advice  given  and  all  requisites  supplied 

for  the  good  culture  of  Orchids. 

GHARLESWORTH  &  CO., 

HAYWARDS    HEATH. 


via. 


THE  GARDEN. 


[July  31,  1920. 


W.  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 

DARLINGTON. 

Horticultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers 

PLANS  and   ESTIMATES    prepared   free  of  cost. 

REPRESENTATIVES   sent  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom    to  advise 
and  take  particulars. 

LARQE     CATALOQUE    of    photographic    views    of    Horticultural 
Buildings   free  on  application. 

GARDEN   FRAMES,  GARDEN   SEATS,  <&c.,  supplied  from  stock. 


LONDON    OFPIOE  •    ai-bert  mansions, 
k\/riu\^n    \jm\^^  •    victoria  street,  s.' 


TO  WIN  PRIZES! 

To  create  exquisite  Flowers! ! 
To  grow  delicious  Vegetables!! ! 

Use  Mackereth's  Special  Fertilizers, 

tlir\    rnntain  p(-t;i^!i. 
SWEET  PEA  MANURE(TheOritiiQaU. 

Tins,   1  9  and  3,3,  post  free.      71bs..    3/6;    1-ilbs.,  6/-; 

:*Slbs.,  10/-;    561bs.,    16/6  ;  112lbs:,  30/-,  carriage  paid. 
TOMATO    (Acknowledged    Best),    produces    flavour    an^i 

finished  crop — no  marbling.     Price  as  S.F.  in  bags. 
FRUIT    TREE    (Special),  produces  healthy  clean  crops: 

Plums,  Apples,  Pears,  Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  etc. 

Same  price  as  Sweet  Pea  in  bags. 

Also    Lawn    Manure,  Laxvn   Sand  or  Daisy   Killer, 
Soil  Fumigant,  Humogen,  Rlto.     AM  Special  Fertilizers  : 
Clay's,  Thomson's,  Canary  Guano,  etc.     Peat  Killers 
and  Insecticides.     WEED  KILLERS  a  speciality. 
Si'nd  po'^t  card  for  U-^t. 

G.  H.  MACKERETH,    Ulverston. 


MESSENGER 

&  CO..    Ltd. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS  &  HEATING  ENGINEERS 
LOUGHBOROUGH,  LEICESTERSHIRE. 

ESIABUSHED  1858, 
London  Office:  122,  Victoria  St.,WeBtniln8ter,  S.W.I  ' 


TyrESSENGER   &  CO.  are  now 

in   a  position  to  devote  their 

augmented  Plant  and  Material 

Resources  to  the  Construction 

and    Heating   of 

GLASSHOUSES 

upon  their  well-known  special 
methods,  based  on  experience 
extending  over  60  years. 


Illustrated    Catalogue   on    application. 
Plane  and   Eetimatea    Free, 


GROW  YOUR  OWN  VEGETABLES  FREE  FROM  DISEASE  WITH 


THE  MOST  PERFECT 

FERTILIZER 

FOR 


GREENHOUSES. 
GARDENS. 
LAWNS.  &f 


N  T  E  D    ) 


THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  AND 
COMPLETE  SUBSTITUTE  for  STABLE  MANURE 


SCIBNTIFICAIiLT     AND     CHEMIOALIiT    PREPARED. 

In  the  form  of  a  leaf-mould,  ready  for  use  at  anytime.  In  the  same  way,  and  for  all  purposes  that  stable  manure  Is  put.  Goes  further 

{4  bushels  equallfna  15  cwts.),  gives  better  result,  Is  clean  to  handle,  sweet  smelling,  and  free  from  weeds,  worms,  etc. 

Report  of  Royal    Horticultural    Society.      "  Your  Patented  Hop  Manure  has  been  used  in  the  Society's  Gardens  at 

Wisley.  and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  It  has  proved  excellent  for  the  flower  borders,  fruit  and  veeelables  grown  both  under 

glass  and  out  in  the  open  air."  (Signed)    W.  WlLKS.  Secretary. 

A  Beautiful  Free  Booklet  giving  full  Particulars  and  testimonials  sent  on  receH>t  of  postcard. 

PV  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS;  GENUINE  ONLY  IN  OUlt  MARKED  BAGS,  CONTAINING  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS.  -98 

Prices,  including  bs-j.^.  1  bushel  2'3,  4  bushels  6,-.  5-4  bushels  28,9.  10.4  b..    ..,..<  55'-.U0-4  bushels  100  - 
Carriage  forward  fnr  cash  \\  ith  or.ler. 

WAKELEY'S  GROUND  GARDEN  LIME  (Caustic  or  Omck  Liniel.  3/6  bushel  bag,  carriage  for^vard. 

WAKELEY     BROS.     A     CO.,    I,TD..75a.  BANKSIDE,    LONDON,    S.E.I. 


it 


STANDARD 


"      (BRANDED) 


HOSE. 


The  Best  for  Wear. 

Used  in  the 
Principal 
Gardens 
Everywhere 

CHAS.  P.  KINNELL  &  CO.,  LTD.,  65,  65a,  SOUTHWARK  ST,  LONDON,  S.E.  1 


Secure  Your  Supplies  NOW. 

Ask  for 
Sample 
and  List 
No.  6. 


THORNBOROUGH 


&  CO.  Ltd. 

SnccCBSors  to 

PEARCE     &    COMPANY 

(Late  HOLLOWAY  KOAD.  N.) 

CONSERVATORIES 
and    GREENHOUSES. 

Ladie«  and  Gentlemen  waited  upon  by  appointment.  ' 
ContraotoPB  to  Ii.O.C.  Si  11  London  Boroatfli  Cooiiailfl. 
35  years'  Record.    Good  Work      Catalogue  PostFraa, 

TOTTENHAM,  N.  17.   'Phone  T  2356. 


if  LABOUR  SAVERS.-EuREKA-  uwn  sand. 


SoiLFufiE   Nicotine   insecticides     Fumehs 

5PRAY5    AND  OTHEB    CMEMICACS    &    SUNDRIES 

See  List    Please  ask  your  agemt  foa  the  Eubeka 
ARiicus    They  are  »lw«ys  satisfactory  if  any    ' 
Difficulty  in  oBToiNinG  we  send  direct  carriace  mo 


.OnlrAddtissTOMUNSON&HAYWARD  L"  LINCOLN. 


Primed  by  Hudson  &  Kearns,  Limited.  Hatfield  Street  Works.  Stamford  Street.  b.K.  1,  and  Published^ 

anrl    hv    C,irntfn.v    Wir^irwE-c      T  t»*TTDrt      H.ll      Qi-iii*Via  ~ 


■  CouNTKv  Life,"  Limited,  at  20.  Tavistock  Street,  Strand.  W.C.  *, 


THE 


>.  '^t-^s:-fcicl)LU.t5eti-«» 


THE   FRUIT   FARM 


POULTRY 


WOODLAND 


Vol.LXXXIV— No.   2542 

Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter  at  tte  New  York,  N.Y.,  Post  Office. 


Saturday,    August    7,    1920. 


rBIQISTEBKD   IT  THB    QENBEAL-l       p,:„„  TU  UIi'li'DIi'nir'17 
PORT  oFTicB  AS  A  NEWBPAPEB  '     »^"'=e  I  nRnnrnnicii 


I    AND  FOB    CANADIAN    HAQAZINS 
U  POPT. 


I 


Yearly   Subscription 
Inlaud,  15/2  :  Foreign,  17/4 


IXIAS  ARE  BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS  FOR  THE 
COOL  GREENHOUSE- 
IFOR  CULTURAL   NOTES  SEE  PAGE    ;9+). 


MERRYWEATHERS  ROSES 


FOR  THE  GARDEN! 
FOR  BEDS! 


FOR  EXHIBITION! 
FOR  EVERYWHERE  ! 


Also  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Ornamental  Trees. 
Please  state  your  wants. 


H.  MERRYWEATHER  &  SONS,  LTD. 

Garden    Specialists,     SOUTHWELL,    NOTTS. 

NOW     READY 

BARR  S  EXTRA  EARLY  DUTCH  HYACINTHS 

SPECIALLY  PREPAHEO  FOR  EARLY  FLOWERING. 

Suitable   for    culture  in    Pots.  Bowls,    or  Vases  for  Early    Winter   decoration. 

IN  SEPARATE  COLOUIiS,  Wliite.  !-olt  Hose,  Briplit  Eosc.li lowing  Deep  Crimson,  light 
Blue,  Dark  Blue,  and  Yellow.   Strong  Bulbs.     Per  dozen,  8/6  to  10,6. 

BARR'S  EXTRA  EARLY  MINIATURE  HYACINTHS 

SPECIAILY  PREPARED  FOR  EARLY  FIOWIRIMG. 

Producing   rather   smaller    spikes   than   above. 

In  8  separate  lolours,  rer  IW.  35/-  to  42/-;    per  iloz.  5/-  to  5/6. 

BARR'S  PEAT  FIBRE,  SHELL  AND  CHARCOAL  MIXTURE. 

Ready  mixed  for^use.  per  bus)ieI,'4/6:  per  jieck.  1/6. 

11,    12  &  13,  KING  STREET, 
CCVENT      GARDEN,      W.C.  2. 


BARR    &    SONS 


ALLWOODII 

is  ackncwltdgi  d  by  Press  and  Pi  blic.     They  aie  r^ifectly  hardy,  grew  3n>  where  and  b!oott 
perretually  frcm  Srpring  to  Aulun^n. 

~     Fead  what  the  "Sail?  Uclcgrapb "  says  regarding  "  ALLWOODII  "  : 

"  The  new  blooms  between  Pinks  and  Carnations  'Allwocdii),  were  g  eativ  admired  at 
the  Chelsea  Show  by  Queen  Mary,  who  gracicusly  accepted  a  bunch  from  the  raisers."' 

The    undermentioned    colleciions    ate    available   at   ihe   prices   quoted,    carriage   end 
packing    free    for   caah    with   order. 

Coll.  No.  1.-3  Plants.  8/6.  Coll.  No.  2.-6  Plants^lSV-. 

Col'.   No.  3.— 12  Plants   (including    Dovelties)  35/-. 

Bioklet  on  their  tuUure   t'ost  free  6d  ,  or   Catalogue  sent  post  free   witJt    pleasur 
When  you  think  of  Carnations,  you  think  of 

The  Carnation  Specialists, 

Dept.  4. 
HAYWARDS   HEATH. 

ORCHIDS~ 

Of  vitforous  habit  and  superior   constitution,      A  visit  to  our  Eaf  eblishni  ent  i"  (cor- 
dially invited  lo  inspect  our  immense  end  inierestlntf  STOCK    RAISED  BY  THR 

PUKE    CULTURE    SYSTEM 

Choice    Species     Rare    Botanical    Specimens,     Albinos  in   vfarm   and   cool   <ecttGa 

also  a  speciality. 

Expert    advice  tfiven   and    all  requisites    supplied    for  the 

good   culture   of  Orchids. 

CHARLE8W0RTH  &  CO.,  Te*™!'^ 


THE    GARDEN. 


[August  7,  1920. 


Seeds  and  Bulbs 


"THE   GARDEN"  CATALOGUE    GUIDE 

NOTICE  TO  OUR   READERS 

IN  order  to  avoid  waste  in  the  printing  of 
catalogue*,  readers  are  advised  to  apply  to 
the  following  Brros  lor  the  catalogues  they 
require.  We  therefore  beg  to  point  out  that  the 
under-mentioned  firms  will  be  very  pleased  to 
send  their  useful  catalogues  to  our  readers  free 
of  charge,  on  receipt  of  a  post  card. 


R.  H.  BATH  Ltd. 
The  Floral  Farms 
WISBECH 


Home-Grown 
Bulbs   and 
Seeds 


Rose  Specialists 


ELISHA  J.  HICKS,  M.C.,  N.R.S.,  etc. 
HURST,  BERKS. 


Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 


KELWAY  &  SON 

Retail  Plant  Department 

LANGPORT,  SOMERSET 


Hardy  Plants 

ColourBorders 

Gladioli 


J.  CHEAL  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

Nurseries 

CRAWLEY 


Landscape 
Gardeners 
Trees  and 
Shrubs,  etc. 


LAXTON  BROS. 

Nurseries 
BEDFORD 


Strawberries 

and 

Fruit  Trees 


PERRY'S 

BLabdy  Plant  Farms 

ENFIELD,  MIDDX. 


Water  Lilies 

and 

Bog  Plants 


PULHAM  &  SON 

Nurseries 
ELSENHAM,  ESSEX 


Rock,  Alpine 
and  Herbace- 
ous Plants 


W.  WELLS,  JuNR. 
Hardy  Plant  Nurseries 
MERSTHAM,  SURREY 


Herbaceous  and 
Alpine  Plants, 
Delphiniums  and 
Michaelmas  Daisies 


Garden  Sundries 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 
234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E.  1 


XL    ALL 

Insecticide  & 
Fumigants 


GARDEN  SUPPLIES  Limited  aii  Garden, 

(Boundary  Chem.  Co.)  Estate, 

Cranmer  Street  and  Sport 

LIVERPOOL  Requirements 


CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Shad  Thames,  S.E.  1   and 
Bedford  Chambers 
CovENT  Garden,  W.C.  2 


Merchants  and 

Manufacturers 

of  Horticultural 

Sundries, 

Fertilisers  and 

Insecticides 

etc. 


J.  BENTLEY,  Ltd. 
Barrow-on-Humber 
HULL 


Weed  Destroyers 
Lawn  Sand 
Insecticides 
Fertilizers 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 
234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E. 


XL  ALL 

Fertilizers  and 

Agricultural 

Manures 


BARNARDS,  Ltd. 
NORWICH 


Qarden  Espaliere 
&  Trainers.  Par- 
ticulars of  our 
Stock  on  appli- 
cation 


The  New  DESTRUCTOR  CO. 

Ltd.  Rubbish 

41,  Walter  House,  Bedford  St.  Destructors 
Strand,  LONDON,  W. 


Heating  Apparatus 


C.  P.  KINNELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.        Boiler 
Greenhouse  Heatino  List  No.  42, 

SotTTHWARK  St., London,  S.E.1    Post  Free. 


BLACKMORE  &  LANGDON 
TwERTON  Hill  Nursery 
BATH 


Begonias 
Delphiniurns 
Gloxinias 
Cyclamen,  etc. 


HENRY  ECKFORD 

Wem 

SHROPSHIRE 


Sweet  Peas  and 
Garden  Seeds 
Fertilizers 


TO  WIN  PRIZES! 

To  create  exquisite  Flowers! ! 
To  grow  delicious  Vegetables ! ! ! 

Use  Mackereth's  Special  Fertilizers, 

tlicy  cotitaiu  potash. 
SWEET  PEA  MANURE  (The  Orisiinal;. 

Tins.   1  9  ami  3  3,  post  free.      71bs.,    3/6;    14Ibs.,  6/-; 

i?Slh^..10/-;    jeitjs.,    16/6;  1121DS.,  30/~,  carriage  paid. 
TOMATO    (Afknonie(l?ofl    Best),    produces    flavour    an*! 

fiiiislied  crop — no  marbling.     Price  as  S.P.  in  bags. 
FRUIT    THEe    (Special),  produces  healthy  clean  crop^; 

Phims,  Apples,  Pears,  Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  etr. 

Same  price  as  Sweet  Pea  in  bags. 

Also    Lawn    Manure,  Lawn   Sand  or  Daisy  Killer, 
Soil  Fumigant,  Humogen,  Rito.     A'l  Special  Fertilizers: 
Ciay's,  Thomson's,  Canary  Guano,  etc.     Pest  Killers 
and  Insecticides.    WEED  KILLERS  a  speciality. 
.S:'iid  pw-i  card  for  list. 

G.  H.  MACKERETH,    Ulvepston. 


DAWKINS 

408,  King's  Road 
CHELSEA,  S.W. 


Bulb 

Catalogue 
Free  on  application. 


R.  WALLACE  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

KiLNFiELD  Gardens 
COLCHESTER 


New  Bulb  and 
Iris  List 
Now   Ready. 


Landscape  Gardening 


WHITELEGG  &  CO. 
CHISLEHURST 
write  us 


Landscape  and 
Qarden  Archi- 
tects, specialise 
in  Rock,  Water 
and  Formal 
Qardens,  etc. 


PULHAM  &  SON  Garden  Cpaftsmen, 

71, Newman  Street,  London,  w.  i'pSl'|!'a°j;S',e''?' stone 
Works  :  BROXBOURNE  vases  Sindia" 

Nurseries  :  ELSENHAM  Fountains,  etc. 


Growing   Plants  I 

PLANTS   require  feeding 
frequentlyduringgrovi'th. 
Top    dress    them — Peas, 
Beans,     Carrots,      Parsnips, 
5\  Beetroots,  Green  Crops  and 
,  M^  Onions  — every  7  to    10  days 
J      with  Multipletbroughout  the 
season  end  note  the  vast  im- 
provement in  their  growth. 


SOLD   BY  ALL   SEEDSMEN. 
13BINS0KBR0S.  Ltd.,  West  Bromwich.  Staffs 


LETHORION    :: 

IMPROVED     VAPOUR     CONE 

Fumigator 

Introduced  1885. 

NOTHING  yet  intro- 
duced has  surpassed 
this  valuable  method 
of  Fumigating  Greenhouses. 
It  combines  economy  with 
efficiency  in  every  way, 
and  is  certain  death  to  all 
pests,  without  any  injury  to 
vegetation  ! 

Only  a  match  required  for 
starting  it !      Full  directions 
R3jut!red  Trade  Miris  n;ji      for  use  On  each  Cone. 

Nicotine  is  the  effective  agent  in  this  Fumig.itor  I 
Prices. — No.  1,  for  Frames  and  "  Leati-to's  "  up  to  1,000 
cubic  ft..10d.  each;  No.  2  for  Small  Greenhoaeea  up  to 
1.500  cubic  ft.,  1/3  each:  No.  3.  for  general  use  in 
Large  Greenliouses  from  2.0t0  to  2,500  cubic  ft.,1  /9  each. 
Sold  by  the  Trade  generally. 


CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  LO.NDON,  S.E.1 


THORNBOROUGH  &  CO.  Ltd. 

Socceisors  to 

PEARCE     &    COMPANY 

(Late  HOLLOWAY  ROAD.  X.) 

CONSERVATORIES 
and    GREENHOUSES. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  waited  upon  by  appointicent. 
Contraotora  to  L.O.C.  A  11  London  Borough  Coanvlla. 
35  yean*  RecordL    Good  Work      Cataaoirae  Poil  Fr«& 

TOTTENHAM.  N.  17.    '"hone  T  2356. 


Mow  Ready  ! 
WATERERS'     CATALOGUE     OF 

BULBS  for  1920 

dfiailing  selections  for 
EARLY     FORCING.     POT    rr    GLASS     CULTURE. 
DRAWING-RUOM     GARDENING,    BEDDING    and 
NATURALIZING  HVACLNTHS,   NARCISSUS, 

IRISES.  GLADIOLI,  CROCUSES.  LILIUMS  and 
other  Bulbs  are  fully  describe. 1.  together  with  particular.^  of 
our  unitjue  collection  of  MAY-FLOWERING  TULIPS. 
of  wliich  -we   grow  several   acres.    Copies    will   be  posted 

free  oa  application  to 

JOHN  WATERER,  SONS  &  CRISP,  Ltd., 

JBuIb  6ro\VCi5       =       TWYFORD,  BERKS. 


THE    SILVER    MEDAL 

HORSE  SHOE 
BOILER 

THE  PREMIER  HEATER  FOR  SIVIALL 
GREENHOUSES.  ENSURES  FULL  HEAT 
WITH     LEAST     FUEL     AND     ATTENTION. 


»> 


COmPLETE      APPARATUS      NOW      FROM      STOCK. 
List  42  Free. 

CHAS.    P.   KINNELL   &   CO.,   LTD, 
65,  65a.  Southwark  St  ,  London,  S.E.  1. 
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BRITAIN'S    GREAT    CABBAGE. 

VEBBS'       EMPEROR      CABBAGE       (for 

Illy  and  August  sowing). — Acknowledged  to  be  the  e.irliest, 
est  and  most  popular  variety  in  cultivation.  Remarkably 
vo  from  any  tendency  to  bolt.     6d.  and  1/-  per  packet; 

■  per  ounce.    Post  free. 

i'lie  Emperor  Cabbages  I  grew  from  your  Seed  this  Sprmg 
.ere  something  worth  looking  at.  I  had  cabbage  when  no 
ne  in  the  county  had  any  near  fit  for  cutting." — Mr.  JOHN 
ADDI.ER,   "  The  Gardens,"  Drnmcar. 

"Another   excellent  cabbage  is   •Emperor";    the   heads 

•  i  this  variety  quickly  turn  in  and  are  of  c.sceilent  quality." 

-Mr.  F.  .TORD.AN.  gardener  to  Lt.-Col.  Spender  Clay,  M.P., 

,ist  of  Seeds  for  Summer  and  Autumn  Sowing  post  free  on 

request. 

WEBB  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  The  King's  Seedsmen,  Stourbridge. 


jVATERERS'  RHODODENDRONS,  Azaleas. 

lare  Shrubs,  Japanese  Cherries,  Maples,  and  Chinese  subjects. 
-JOHS  Waterer,  Sons  &  Crisp,  Ltd.,  The  Nurseries, 
iagshot,  Surrey. 

ATATERERS'     ROMAN     HYACINTHS 

farclssus,  Freesias,  Tulips,  etc.,  for  early  forcing  ;  Bulbs  for 
•owl  culture  and  bedding. 


iVATERERS'  ALPINE  AND  HERBACEOUS 

'L.\NTS.  in  the  new  and  leading  varieties  of  Delphiniums, 
*hloxes,  Irises. 

JWATERERS'     FRUIT     TREES.  —  Magni- 

Icent    stock    of     250,000     trees.      Prospective     purchasers 
.re  invited  to  select  personally  at  Twyford  Nurseries. 


WATERERS'      ROSES,      in     all     forms.— 

JOHN  Wateker,  Sons,  &  Crisp,  Ltd.,  Twyford,  Berks. 


GREENHOUSE  PAINTING  AND  GLAZING, 

-"  VITROLITE  "  superior  to  White  Lead  Paint,  25/-  per 
pill.  Cans  extra.  "  Plastine,"  supersedes  Putty,  44/-  per 
■;wt. — Full  particulars  from  Waiter  Cakson  &  Sons,  Grove 
,Vorks,  Battersea.    Agents  throughout  the  Country. 

KING'S     ACRE     STRAWBERRIES.— Com- 

)lete  list  of  the  best  varieties,  with  cultural  notes,  post  free. — 
King's  acre  Nhrseries,  Ltd.,  Hereford. 

ROCK  —  HERBACEOUS  —  PRIMROSES, 

louble  and  single,  etc  ;  advice  given  on  remodelling  of 
gardens,  and  lists. — Hopkins,  Mere,  Shepperton. 


CARNATION    CULTURAL    GUIDE.— Com- 

Iplete  instructions  for  greenhouse  and  outdoor  culture,  7d. 
post  free. — C.  H.  Taudevin,  Willaston,  Birkenhead. 

WAKELEY'S  PATENTED  HOP  MANURE. 

—The    only    reliable    and    complete    substitute    for    Stable 
nanure.     See  advt.  on  p.  viii. 


BURBAGE  ROSES  ON  PEDIGREE  STOCKS. 

I —  1,000  varieties  gro«-n.  List  of  "The  Hundred 
IBest  Roses,"  post  free. — THE  Bcrbage  Nukseries,  Nr. 
Hincklev,  Leicestershire.  Established  1773.  (Manager, 
G.  Geary,  F.R.H.S.) 


GLORIOUS    DELPHINIUMS. 


.  Have    vour 


u.uilfns  ablaze  with  every  shade  from  deepest  purple  through 
iiiuive  and  blue  to  azure,  by  buying  seeds  from  us.  We 
iinlv  sell  our  best,  we  want  you  to  be  satisfied.  1/-,  -/6 
parket :  o-  collection  of  ten  varieties.  Delphinium 
sp.ri.ilists. — The  Mill  House  Gardens,  Baldock,  Herts. 

REV.    C.    BARNES,    F.R.H.S.,    SCOFTON, 

Vcirksop,  has  a  fine  collection  of  named  PjTethrum  and  other 
I'lants.    Also  bulbs,  Darwin  Tulips,  etc.    List. 


CYCLAMEN    PERSICUM,  white,  pink,  red. 

strong  stuff  out  of  Sin.  pots,  2/6  per  doz.,  carriage  paid. 
C.W.O. — W.  Pope,  Welford,  Newbury,  Berks. 

SPLENDID    YELLOW     FIBROUS    LOAM. 

Pure  Leaf  Mould,  Coarse  Sand,  each  5/-  per  sack.  Prepared 
'  uipost,  6/6  ;  Cocoanut  Fibre,  5/6  per  sack.  Kainit,  14  lbs. 
J   1 — W.  Herbert  &  Co.,  Hop  Exchange,  London,  S.E. 


BARR'S  Autumn  &  Winter  Flowering  Bulbs 

including  Coh-hicums,  Crocus  Species.  White  llomuii  and 
specially  prepared  Early  Dutch  Hyacinths,  etc.  Descrip- 
tive List  on  application. 

BARR'S  Vegetable  Seeds  for  August  Sowing- 

—  Beet,  Cabbage,  Carrot.  I'ijidive,  Lettuce.  Onions' 
Spinach,  Turnips,  etc.  List  on  application. — Barr  &  SONS, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.2. 

McDOUGALL'S     WEED     KILLER,     non- 

poisonous,  safe,  effective.  In  tins.  Pints,  1/9  ;  quarts,  3/-  , 
i-gall.,  4/9 ;  1  gall.,  7/- ;  5  galls.,  27/6.  From  Seeds- 
men, Nurserymen,  Ironmongers.  —  Sole  Manufacturers, 
McDonoALL  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Port  Street,  Manchester.  Estab- 
lished 1845. 


LOVELY        ANTIRRHINUMS.   —     Strong 

plants  in  all  shades  and  latest  named  varieties  of  this  popular 
leading  flower  ready  now  ;  intermediate  only  9/-  100.  Aster 
Sin  -DSis  :  plants  of  this  decorative  variety  in  mauves,  pinks, 
whites  and  violet,  mixed,  7'-  100.  All  carriage  paid.^Lists 
tree  from  ERNEST  Hills,  Ehydd  Nurseries,  Hanley  Castle 
Worcester. 

SEWAGE      DISPOSAL      FOR      COUNTRY 

HOUSES. — No  emptying  of  cesspools  ;  a  perfect  fertilizer  ; 
no  solids  ;  no  open  filters  ;  perfectly  automatic  :  everything 
underground.  State  particulars. — William  Beattie,  8, 
Lower  Grosvenor  Place,  Westminster. 


RABBIT-KEEPING.— A    practical    booklet 

on  the  best  and  most  profitable  methods  of  Kabbit-Keepin^ 
for  'ill  Garden  Owners  in  Town  or  Country.  By  C.  J.  Davies. 
2nd  impression.  9d.  net,  by  post  lid. — Published  at  the 
Offices  of  "  COUNTRY  Life,"  Ltd.,  20  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2 


AUTUMN     FLOWERING     CROCUS     AND 

COLCHICUMS.— For  present  plar.ting.    List  on  application. 
— T.  Smith,  Daisy  Hill  Nursery,  Newry. 


KING'S   ACRE   FRUIT  TREES   famous  for 

productiveness  and  quality,  are  amongst  the  best  obtain- 
able. Please  have  ynur  name  registered  tor  Kew  Illustrated 
Catalogue,  which  will  be  published  in  August.  Write  now 
for  fear  you  may  forget. — King's  Acre  JSurseries,  Ltd., 
Hereford. 


KING'S  ACRE  ROSES.— New  alphabetically 

arranged  Kose  Catalogue,  with  special  value  in  collection  s 
free  on  request. — King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Ltd.,  Hereford. 


IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING  for  gardens, 

tree  guards,  gates,  arches,  espaliers,  rose  stakes,  and  orna- 
mental garden  iron  and  wire  work  of  every  description.  Send 
for  illustrated  catalogue.  Also  kennel  railing  and  poultry 
fencing.  Ask  for  separate  lists. — BouLTON  &  Paul,  Ltd., 
Manufacturers,  Norwich. 


ROCK     GARDEN     PLANTS.  — Where 

and  in  What  Soils  to  Plant  Them.  A  useful  guide  to 
garden  lovers,  with  catalogue,  43  pages,  post  free. — 
G.  R.  Phipps,  Alpine  Nursery,  Barnham,  Bognor. 


RIVERS'   FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  VINES, 

Figs,  Oranges  and  Orchard  House  trees  are  of  first-class 
quality,  and  a  large  and  select  stock  is  always  on  view, 
Inspection  invited.  Price  list  post  free  on  application.— 
Thos.  Kivers  &  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts 


WH.   DUNCAN  TUCKER   &   SONS,  LTD., 

Lawrence  Eoad,   South  Tottenhamj^N.  lo.^Conservatories, 


Winter   Gardens, 
ings,  etc. 


Vineries,   Peach   Houses,   Portable   Build- 


BARGAINS    IN    DAFFODILS.— Again   this 

year  we  have  some  exceptional  Bargain  Lots  to  oiTer  from 
our  healthy  stock  ;  both  varieties  in  commerce,  and  new 
seedlings  of  our  own.  Tlicsc  must  all  be  cleared,  as  we  require 
the  room,  consequently  we  have  listed  all  these  Lots  at  low 
figures.  Delivery  in  July  and  August.  Our  enthe  collection 
is  in  perfect  health.  Write  for  our  Daffodil  Bargain  Lists. — 
Herbert  Ch.\pm.\n,  Ltd.,  Rotherside  Gardens,  Rye,  Sussex. 

LAXTONS   STRAWBERRIES. -Pot  Plants 

and  Runners  of  all  the  best  new  varieties,  and  the  old 
favourites  can  now  be  booked  for  early  delivery.  Catalogues 
gratis  on  apphcation. — Laxton  Brothers,  B.^dford. 


OF    6,000    PLANTS    NOT    ONE    BOLTED! 
(See  Testimonial    below  from   Mr.   Parkins). 

SUTTON'S  SPRING  CABBAGE. 

The  besc  varieties  to  sow  during  the  early  part  of  August, 

SUTTON'S  HARBINGER  CABBAGE. 

The  earliest  cabbage  for  Spring  cutting;  per  packet  II- 
!ind  1/6.— "I  have  never  grown  such  lovely  cabbages  as  I 
have  this  Spring  from  your  Harbinger  seed.  Of  5,00" 
plants  not  one  bolted.  I  can  strongly  recommend 
Harbinger  as  the  finest  cabbage  in  cultivation  for  Autumn 
sowing." — Mr.  J.  Parkins,  North  Hill. 

SUTTON'S  FLOWER  OF  SPRING  CABBAGE 

has  won  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  reliable  cabbage- 
for  the  general  Spring  crop;  per  packet  11-  and  1/6;  per 
ounce  1/9. — "  I  have  had  a  wonderful  crop  of  early  cabbage 
from  Sutton's  Flower  of  Spring  and  Sutton's  Harbinger, 
and  out  of  25,000  plants  not  a  dozen  bolted." — Mr.  JAM^.S 
Gibson,  Welbeck  Gardens. 

"I  have  grown  your  Flower  of  Spring  Cabbage  ijr 
twenty  years,  and  have  not  found  one  to  equal  it." — Mr 
R.  H.  Lane,  Bodmin. 

SUTTON  &  SONS,  THE  KING'S  SEEDSMEN,  READINC 


NOW    IS   THE   TIME   TO    ORDER 

KELWAY'S        CELEBRATED         HARDY 

PLANTS  AND  HYDRID  GLADIOLI,  P.F,ONIES,  DEL- 
PHINIUMS, PYRETHRUMS,  PHLOXES,  IRISES, 
LUPINS,  etc.,  many  of  which  can  now  be  planted,  others 
will  be  sent  at  the  proper  time  for  planting.  As  our  stocks 
have  been  considerably  depleted  by  the  unprecedented 
rush  of  last  season,  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  orders,  so  that 
our  many  customers  may  not  be  disappointed. — Write  now 
for  price  lists  to  the  Retail  Plant  Dept.,  Kelwat  &  Son, 
The  Royal  Horticulturists,  Langport,  Somerset. 


DOBBIE     &     CO.,      ROYAL     SEEDSMEN, 

Edinburgh,  will  send  a  copy  of  theu-  1920  Catalogue  and 
Guide  to  Gardening  free,  if  this  Paper  is  mentioned. 


NARCISSUS     FOR     PLANTING.  —  Several 

tliousands  of  bulbs,  cliieliy  Emperor,  to  dispose  of,  .5/-  per 
100  ;  splendid  value. — H.  Saville,  The  Gardens,  Riddles- 
worth  Hall,  Thetford,  Norfolk. 


IRIS  STYLOSA,  6/.  doz  ;     LILIUM   CANDI- 

dum,  6/-  doz.;  Montbretia,  6/-  100;  Musc.ari,  Heavenly 
Blue,  6/- 100  ;  Scil'a,  6/-  100  ;  Daffodils  and  Narcissi  for 
naturalising,  good  varieties,  3/-  100;  22:6  1,000.— Thomas, 
"rrewince,  Ports-catho,  Cornwall. 


WIRE     STRAINING.— All    gardeners    will 

find  turnbuckles  useful  ua  the  garden  or  greenhouse,  in  fact 
anvwiiere  where  wires  need  straining.  Remainder  of 
Government  stock  for  disposal  at  extremely  low  prices. 
Sizes,  3,  4i,  and  7  in.  Write  for  particulars, — Boulton 
and  Paul,  Ltd.,  Norwich. 


PERPETUAL  CARNATIONS  ILLUSTRATED 

— A  thorouglJy  practical  and  well-iU\ist rated  book  on  these 
beautiful  and  popular  flowers,  written  by  Laurence  J.  Cook 
is  now  ready.  Price  2/6  net,  postage  4d.  extra.  It  ia 
publislied  at  the  offices  of  "Country  Life,"  Lid.,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 

TO   ALL    who    are    interested    in    Hard\ 

Phlox,  Zonal  Pelargoniums  and  Fuchsias  ;  H.  J.  Jones 
cordially  invites  an  inspection  of  his  stocks  of  these 
plants,  "which  are  now  in  bloom  at  their  best. — Ryecroft 
Nurseries,  Hither  Green  Lane,  Lewisham,  S.E.  Stations, 
Hither  Green  or  Ladywell,  S.  E.  ffi  C.  Rail.,  or  bus  from 
London  Bridge  and  Victoria. 


JAMES  GRAY,  LTD.,  Builder  of  Conser- 
vatories, Greenhouses,  etc.,  and  Heating  Engineers,  Danvers 
Street,  Clielsea,  London,  S.W.  3.  Wire  :  Gray,  Kensington  90 
Telephone  :  Kensington,  90. 

BIRDS'   BATHS,  GARDEN    VASES,   SUN- 

DIALS,  NESTING  BOXES.  Catalogue  (No.  4)  free. — 
MOORTON,  5,  Thornton  Avenue,  Chiswick. 


COLOURED   FREESIAS.     Mv  List  will  be 

ready  next  week,  and  will  be  posted  to  all  apniicants  — 
G.  H.  Dalrymple,  The  Nurseries,  Hartley,  Ha..ts. 
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WALLACE'S  m'e'd'a'l  irises  &  IRIS  GARDENS 

I 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  CONSIDER  PLANNING  AND   PLANTING.  | 

Every   lover    of    a    garden    must    love    Irises    too,    for   no    flower   can    surpass    an    Iris  for    beauty   oi 

give    so    much    pleasure    in    return    for    a    minimum    of    attention.       Our    Stock    this    season    is    in    superb 

condition,    and   includes    many    entirely    new    varieties.  j 


IRIS    GARDEN    AT   HERONDENE. 


IRIS    GARDENS. 

Our  Gold  Medal  Iris  Garden  at  the  Chelsea  Show  was  the  centre  of  attraction  mainly  on  account 
of  the    superb    quality   and    number    of   the    varieties    shown. 

So  popular  have  Irises  become  that  many  now  desire  a  garden  devoted  solely  to  their  culture.  We 
can  help  here  with  our  long  experience,  special  knowledge,  and  unique  facilities. 

Remember  the  Irises  of  to-day  are  not  comparable  with  those  of  a  few  years  ago.  They  are 
infinitely  superior.  Our  collection  is  unique  and  includes  the  best  of  those  grown  in  Europe  and 
America.     Write  for  the  New  Issue  of  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  full  details  and  particulars  of  our  Collection. 

Either    of   the    following    collections    can    be   planted   now    to    give    good    results :  — 


NOVELTY     COLLECTION. 

12  of  Mr.  Bliss's  New  Varieties. 

Azure  (lavender  and  violet  blue). 
Camelot  (creatay  white,  edged  violet). 
Diadem   (pale  mauve  and  reddish  mauve). 
Dora    Longden    (pale   blue   and    red    lilac). 
Glitter  (golden  yellow  and  brown). 
Gules  (reddish  lilac  and  pansy   violet). 
Hilda   (white,   edged   blue). 
Knysna  (deep  yellow  and  red  brown). 
Leander   (reddish  violet). 
Romany  (pale  yellow  and  red). 
Syphax  (pale  violet  and  crimson    purple). 
Tristram   (white  and  purple). 

1    of   each   for   43/6;      2  of  each  for  80/- . 


COLLECTION    "  A." 

12  of  the  finest  forms,   all  indispensable. 

Alcazar  (bronze  and  deep  purple). 

Caterina   (lavender,  self). 

Cherubim    (pale  pink). 

Eldorado  (bronze,  with  heliotrope  and  violet  purple). 

Isoline   (lilac  pink  and  old  rose). 

Lady   Foster   (pale  blue  and  violet). 

Lord   of  June   (lavender  blue  and  violet  blue). 

M  me. Blanche  Pion  (bronze  with  lavender  &  purple). 

Midas   (bright  yellow  and  red  brown). 

Monsignor   (violet). 

Oriflamme  (blue  and  purple). 

Stamboul    (light  blue   and  violet  blue). 

1   of  each  for  30/-  ;    3  of  each  for  84/-. 


COLLECTION     "  B." 

12   Standard  Varieties. 
Albert  Victor   (lavender). 
Archeveque   (violet  and  purple). 
Bianoa  (dwarf,  pale  purple). 
Blue   Boy   (violet). 
Calypso    (deep  yellow). 

Candelabre  (white  splashed  violet  &  red  purple^ 
Dorothea   (white  tinged  lilac). 
Helge   (pale  yellow  and  deep  yellow). 
Hiawatha  (pale  lavender  suffused  rose). 
Mrs.   Reuthe   (white,   shaded  pale  lilac). 
Pallida  Dalmatica  (pale  blue). 
Si  was   (reddish  purple). 

1  of  each  for  15/-  ;    3  for  40/-. 


You  are  interested  in  your  garden  and  naturally  wish  to  improve  it,  here  is  an  opportunity,  plant  one  or  more 
of  the  above  Iris  collections  NOW  and  write  for  one  of  our  new  Catalogues  to  tell  you  more  about  them. 

Don't  wait,  take  action  while  the  occasion  offers.     Hun^an  nature  forgets  and  regrets. 

R.  WALLACE  &  CO..  LTD.,  KILNFIELD  GARDENS,  COLCHESTER. 
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WHEN  Romneya  CouUeri  does  well 
it  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
of  the  flowers  of  middle  and  late 
summer.  The  6-inch  wide  milk 
while  bloom  with  its  large  tuft 
of  bright  yellow  stamens  is  seen  from  a  long 
•iistance,  and  a  nearer  view  of  the  clear-cut 
glaucous  foliage  shows  a  plant  of  great  beauty 
and  distinction.  It  grows  to  a  heig:ht  of  7  feet, 
in  a  bush-like  mass,  fu-iving  in  a  deep,  light  soil 
in  a  sheltered,  sunny  place,  best  of  all  near  a  south 
or  west  wall.  When  well  established  it  runs  freely 
underground,  some  of  the  more  adventurous 
growths  comirg  up  twD  or  three  yards  away  from 
the  parent  plant.  In  this  way  it  will  pass  under 
a  gravel  or  paved  path,  appearing  as  healthy 
young  plants  on  the 
further  side.  It  will  even 
pass  through  or  under  the 
foundations  of  a  wall. 
Young  growths  so  formca 
look  tempting  for  trans- 
plantation but  this  never 
succeeds.  It  is  best  grown 
from  seed,  though  it 
is  easy  to  strike  in 
heat  the  young  shoots 
when  they  are  just  push- 
ing up  from  the  base  in 
spring.  The  petal  is  so 
transparent  that  if  laid 
oa  a  page  of  bold  type 
the  print  can  be  read 
through  it.  It  has  an  ex- 
cellent scent,  something 
like  a  combination  of 
Primrose  and  Magnolia, 
It  is  nearly  allied  to 
Platystigma,  also  plants 
of  American  origin,  and, 
with  them,  is  a  branch 
of  the  Poppy  family. 
Californian  Bush  Poppy 
is  its  popular  name. 

A  Poppy  Postscript. — 
An  obliging  communica- 
tion from  your  obser- 
vant contributor,  "  Anne  Amateur,"  concerning 
my  Shirley  Poppy  Notes  lately  published  in 
The  GARDitx,  reminds  me  that  the  best 
lime  to  cut  these  Poppies  is  the  evening 
before  they  are  due  to  open,  the  likely  flowers 
being  known  by  their  upright  position,  and  being 
thus  easily  distinguishable  from  the  less  mature 
buds,  which  retain  the  "swan's  neck."  Flowers 
so  cut  and  placed  immediately  in  hot  water  open 
the  following  morniig  as  if  they  had  been  left  on 
the  plant,  and  remain  for  a  longer  time  fresh  than 
those  cut   in   the  morning.     Also  for  sending   by 


post,  as  "  Anne"  remarks,  this  is  the  only  way  to 
gather.  So  cut  in  the  evening,  placed  for  a  little 
in  an  inch  or  two  of  hot  water,  packed  firmly 
and  posted  for  the  evening  post,  they  will  travel 
unhurt  any  distance  covered  by  a  night  train, 
and,  on  reaching  their  destination,  will  emerge 
from  their  wrappings  like  a  bunch  of  tropical 
butterflies  newly  issued  from  the  cocoon.  It  is 
also  worth  noting  that  flowers  cut  in  the  evening 
before  expansion  retain  much  longer  than  flowers 
cut  in  the  morning  those  creases  and  corrugations 
which  are  such  a  charming  feature  of  the  freshly 
blown  Shirley  Poppy.  I  might  mention  also 
that  for  flower-loving  invalids,  confined  to  room 
or  bed,  the  Shirley  Poppy  is  a  flower  of  flowers. 
The  Poppies  may  be  brought  to  the  bedside  while 


THE     CALIFORNIAN     BUSH     POPPY     (ROMNEVA     COULTERI) 


as  yet  shaggy  and  colourless  buds,  and,  in  the  too 
often  tedious  hours  of  early  morning,  they  will 
play  for  the  wakeful  invalid  their  little  flower 
drama  with  the  spirit  and  variegated  grace  of  a 
corps  de  ballet  from  the  Alhambra.  A  transforma- 
tion scene  indeed!  Also  these  Poppies  have  little 
or  no  smell,  and  for  some  invalids  those  flowers 
smell  best  that  smell  least. — Somers. 

A  Beautiful  Spiraea. — Among  the  large  number 
of  sunnniT-flowering  Spir^as  S.  Menziesii  var. 
triumphans  is  noteworthy.  Growing  5  feet  or 
0  feet  in  height,  the  branching  panicles  of  rosy- 


pink  blossoms  are  very  ornamental  from  late 
June  until  August.  Easy  to  grow  in  most  soils, 
liberal  cultivation  and  manuring  of  the  groUnd, 
together  with  fairly  hard  pruning  and  thinning 
of  the  shoots  in  March,  result  in  the  increased 
size  and  beauty  of  the  flowers  in  the  shrubbery 
borders. 

Various  Fruits.— Mr.  Bowles  showed  fruit  of 
Erodium  gruinum  before  the  Scientific  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  recently  to 
illustrate  the  action  of  the  awn  in  burying  the 
seed.  He  also  showed  fruit  of  Vibmnum  fragraus, 
now  fruiting  in  his  garden.  Mr.  harrer  had  reported 
the  fruit  of  this  shrub  to  be  edible,  but  it  is  very 
small. 

Lupines  in  London  Gardens.— .A.re  not  Lupines 
fo  be  classed  with  Flag 
Irises  and  London  Pride 
as  the  most  satisfactory 
of  all  perennial  flowers 
in  a  town  garden  ?  Bed? 
of  blue,  white  and 
piiik  Lupines  have  teen 
seen  in  many  London 
gardens  this  year. 
It  is  well  known  in 
the  coun  ry  that  Lupines 
are  grand  for  naturalis- 
ing in  fairly  open 
places.  They  hold 
their  t;wn  against  the 
strongest  weeds  and 
thrive  in  soil  where 
other  plants  fail.  This 
may  explain  the  Latin 
name  Lupinus,  said 
to  be  derived  from 
Lupus,   a  wolf. 

The    Royal    Horti- 
cultural  Society. — 
Readers     are     reminded 
that      tliere      will      not 
be  the  usual   fortnightly 
meeting     of     the     Royal 
Horticultiu'al   Society  on 
August     10,     the    reason 
being      that       the 
Society's  hall  at   Vincent   Square  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  decorators.     The  next  meeting  will  be  he'd 
on  August  24. 


FORTHCOMING     EVENTS, 
g. — United    Horticultural   and    Provident 


Bath  Gardeners'  Society's 


.August 

Society's  Meeting, 

Meeting. 
August  II. — East  Anglian  Horticultural  Society's 

Meeting. 
August  12. — Taunton  Deane  Horticultural  Society's 

-Annual  Exhibition. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

{The  Editor   is    not   responsible   for    the    opinions 
expressed    by    correspondents.) 


FOXES     AND     GRAPES. 

■\)17ITH  reference  to  the  correspondence  about 
foxes  eating  Grapes,  it  may  interest  some 
of  your  readers  to  know  that  jackals  certainly 
eat  Grapes,  As  jackals  are  commoner  and  bolder 
than  foxes  in  the  East,  the  ivord  fox  in  the  Bible 
uaay  be  a  mistranslation  for  jackal.  What  is  the 
original  word  in  Hebrew  ?  It  may  be  possible 
to  identify  by  the  modern  Arabic.  I  have 
frequently  heard  that  at  the  Cape  pariah  dogs  are 
very  destructive  to  the  Vines. — D.  C.  Phii.lott 
(Lieutenant-Colonel),   The  Bury.   Felsted,  Essex. 

\  ANTIRRHINUM     ASARINA. 

/^NE    does  not  often  see  this  beautiful  trailing 

South  European  species  in  English  gardens,  yet 

it  is  quite  easily  grown  if  it  is  planted  where  it 


SIDALCEA    ROSE   QUEEN. 

■DEGARDING  your  note  on  page  375.  This 
fme  plant  first  appeared  here  in  1913  in  a 
batch  of  seedling  S.  oregona.  It  was  noted  some 
time  before  it  flowered  by  its  robust  growth  and 
afterwards  when  in  bloom  by  its  handsome  appear- 
ance and  the  telling  colour  of  its  blossoms.  It  is 
perfectly  hardy,  will  grow  in  any  soil,  is  absolutely 
slugproof,  and  a  first  rate  plant  in  every  way. — 
G.  N.  Smith. 

SIDALCEA    CANDIDA. 

A  N-A7IVH  of  New  Mexico,  Sidalcea  candida  is 
a  hardy,  handsome,  herbaceous  perennial, 
growing  from  2  feet  to  4  feet  high  and  bearing 
terminal  racemes  of  large  pure  white  flowers. 
It  is  a  very  useful  and  ornamental  plant  for  the 
herbaceous  border,  the  wild  garden  or  the  shrubbery. 
At  all  times  it  should  be  planted  in  large  masses  ; 
it  then  makes  a  very  bold  and  attractive  display. 
Even  a  bed  of  it  in  some  secluded  spot,  providing 
it  is  not  tio  shady,  produces  a  very  tine  elfcct  when 
in  bloom.      Another  species  worthy  of  notice  is  S. 


SIDALCEA    CANDIDA,    A    USEFUL    H.\RDY    PLANT    FOR    BORDER    UK    WILD    ijAKUt.N. 


will  receive  plenty  of  sunshine  with  shelter  from 
heavy  winter  rains.  It  makes  a  capital  plant 
for  a  dry  wall  or  for  a  narrow  border  in  front  of 
a  conservatory.  Although  this  Antirrhinum  is 
usually  a  good  perermial,  old  plants  are  apt  to 
die  off  suddenly,  so  that  it  is  well  to  raise  a  few 
young  plants  annually  from  the  freely  produced 
seed.  In  many  places  the  seedlings  come  up 
plentifully  around  the  old  plants.  They  grow 
very  rapidly  and  soon  carpet  the  soil  with  their 
rounded  hairy  leaves,  from  whose  axils  the  dainty 
white  and  yellow  flowers  are  produced  in  abun- 
dance. Rich  scil  should  be  avoided,  as  it  causes 
the  plants  to  grow  too  rank  and  they  are  then 
liable  to  be  killed  by  the  first  frosts  of  autumn. 
Antirrhinum  Asarina  is  a  useful  plant  to  grow 
among  tender  bulbs,  such  as  Ixias  and  Sparaxis, 
for,  like  them,  it  revels  in  sunshine  and  drought 
and  is  in  full  flower  after  the  bulbs  have  finished 
their  display  for  the  season.  A.  Asarina  will 
cheerfully  survive  the  winter  in  many  gardens 
where  A.  glutinosa  cannot  be  induced  to  live. — 
N.  G.  Hadden. 


malvffiflora,.  from  North- Western  America,  wiih 
lovely  lilac  flowers,  which  are  not  quite  so  large  as 
S.  Candida.  S.  Listeri,  of  garden  origin,  has  pretty 
piidi  flowers  ;  this  is  considered  by  some  authorities 
as  a  variety  of  S.  malvseflora,  but  the  flowers 
are  not  only  of  a  different  shade,  but  are  larger 
and  fringed,  although  that  alone  is  not  sufficient 
to  make  a  distiict  species.  They  will  all  succeed 
in  full  sun  or  partial  shade  in  any  ordinary  garden 
soil,  and  are  easily  propagated  by  seed  or  division 
of  the  roots,  both  of  which  should  be  carried  out 
in  the  spring. — F.  G. 

ZENOBI.\     SPECIOSA. 

T  WAS  very  interested  to  see  an  illustration  of 
this  flowering  shrub  on  the  front  cover  of 
The  G.\rden  for  July  10.  as  it  so  much  resembles 
my  old  friend  Clethra  arborea.  I  should  very 
much  like  to  know  what  difference  there  is  between 
the  two  plants.  My  shrub  is  evergreen  and  flowers 
in  the  late  summer.  I  see  in  Johnson's  Dictionary 
the  Clethras  arc  described  as  deciduous,  otherwise 
the  description  exactly  suits  my  shrub.    The  best 


specimens  I  ever  saw  were  outside  the  Orangery,  at 
Hampton  Court.  I  do  hope  some  one  will  tell  me 
if  my  plant  is  Zenobia  ;  it  has  a  flower  very  like  a 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  with  a  red  stem. — Ethel  Case, 
Soberton   Towers,   Hants. 

[The  plant  which  was  illustrated  and  described 
as  Zenobia  speciosa  produces  its  flowers  during 
the  month  of  July  and  although  a  few  flowers  are 
still  to  be  seen  at  this  date  (July  asrd),  the  great 
majority  of  the  flowers  have  been  over  for  some 
day^.  Moreover,  the  foliage  of  this  plant  'is 
roundish  and  the  young  growth  as  well  as  the 
foliage  is  quite  smooth  or  glabrous.  In  general 
appearance,  it  is  a  shrub  and  not  a  tree  and  i= 
hardy  except  in  the  case  of  spring  frosts,  practically 
throughout  the  British  Isles  and  it  certainly  docs 
very  well  at  an  altitude  of  1,000  feet  above  sea 
level.  Whereas  the  Clethra  arborea  does  not 
produce  its  flowers  until  quite  the  end  of  the 
summer,  generally  in  the  month  of  September. 
The  foliage  is  lon.'jer,  more  pointed  and  the  leaves 
are  of  a  shiny  green,  while  both  the  young  wood 
and  also  the  foliage  is  hairy.  In  habit  of  growth 
the  latter  plant  is  considerably  talkr  than  the 
Zenobia  and  reaches  a  height  of  8  feet  or  10  feet 
aun  is  very  much  less  hardy  ;  as,  being  a  native 
of  Maderia,  it  is  only  hardy  in  quite  the  most 
sheltered  and  favoured  spots  of  this  coimtry. 
Probably  from  these  few  brief  notes  our  corres- 
pondent will  be  able  to  determine  which  is  the 
plant   that  has  given  so  much  pleasure.. — Ed.1 

THE    JUSTLETOE     IX    SCOTLAND. 

■"PHE  .Mistletoe  is  now  pretty  widely  spread  in 
Scotland,  where  its  introduction  has  been 
within  a  comparati\'ely  short  period  of  years. 
The  belief  that  it  would  not  grow  in  Scotland  was 
quite  a  common  one,  and  this  induced  a  few  to 
attempt  its  cultivation.  Forty  years  or  so  ago  a 
:  outh  of  Scotland  parish  minister  invited  the  WTiter 
to  see  his  garden,  which  was  unusually  full  of 
interest,  and  there  he  pointed  out  with  pride  a 
healthy  young  plant  of  the  Mistletoe,  grown  from 
seeds  sown  by  himself.  It  was  on  an  .\pple  tree, 
the  host  generally  selected  in  Scotland  as  affording 
possibly  the  most  promising  home  for  the  pretty 
parasite.  I  have  since  come  across  it  in  a  fair 
number  of  gardens  and  orchards,  and  one  par- 
ticular instance  where  there  were  several  splendid 
plants,  was  in  the  garden  at  .\misfield  Tower,  in 
Dumfriesshire,  which  was  then  in  the  occupation 
of  the  late  Mr.  W.  R.  Farish.  who  raised  so  many 
good  Potatoes.  Mr.  Farish  was  of  an  experimental 
turn  of  mind,  and  the  raising  of  the  Mistletoe 
on  young  ..^pple  trees  at  .A.misfield  Tower  was  the 
result  of  this.  Although  quite  young,  these 
Mistletoe  plants  were  making  good  bunches  and 
were  apparently  thoroughly  at  home. — S.  .Arsott. 

CONFUSING      AND     NEEDLESS      lATlX 

N.\MES. 

"  COMERS  "  is  surely  poking  fun  at  your  read.jrs 
in  giving  sesquipedalian  names  to  the  forms 
of  the  Field  Poppy  (Papaver  Rh-ias).  Even  the 
name  ''  Shirleiense "  is  pretentious  nonsense  as 
a  substitute  for  the  true  name,  the  Field  Poppy. 
An  Am.erican  from  a  western  state  came  to  see 
me  last  week  and  spoke  of  the  beauty  of  the  wild 
Poppies  in  the  Corn  ;  and  not  one  of  the  renamed 
varieties  is  so  eifective  as  the  wild  Poppy  of  our 
fields.  Coining  Latin  names  for  flowers  with 
English  names  only  adds  to  the  confusion  of  an 
already  overburdened  garden  nomenclature  ;  and 
such  attempts  are  worst  of  all  tried  on  our  native 
flowers,  known  for  long  years  by  good  English 
names.  The  Latin  name  was  given  by  Linatus, 
and  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  these  Poppies 
are  in  any  sense  a  novelty  in  gardens,  as  in  Sir 
James    Smith's    I'nglish     Botany    we    read    that 
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forms  of  the  Field  Poppy  were  in  cultivation  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago.  Henri  Lccoque.  in 
his  interesting  studies  of  the  geography  of  plants 
in  France,  tells  it  is  one  of  the  charms  of  the 
landscape  in  that  country. — Welsh    1'oppy. 

LILIES. 

/^NE    of    the    most    pleasing    combinations    ol 
Lilies  for  effect  I   have  recently  noted  were 
grouped  at  the  side  of  a  simple  direct  pathway, 
and    consisted    of    masses    of    the    Madonna    Lily 
(Lilium  candidum)  with  groupings  of  the  Nankeen 
Lily  {Lilium  testaceuni)  intervening.      The  effect 
of    the    soft    colouring    of    the    latter    contrasted 
with  the  snowy  whiteness  of  the  Madonna  Lilits 
gave  an  exquisite  effect  in  a  garden  where  foliage 
predominated,   and  one   can  scarcely 
do      better     than     to     plant     these 
two     fine     garden     Lilies     in      mar 
proximity.       I   have  been   gladdened 
by     the     sight      of     an      unusually 
healthy    group     of     Lilium     Henryi 
flowering    in    a    small    villa    garden 
with     an     aspect     due    east.     Here 
without  any  special  attempt  to  pro- 
vide   improved     conditions     of     soil 
L.  Henryi  has    grown    to    a    height 
of    nearly    9     feet,    and    the     stout 
stems     have     been     finely     foliage  d 
down    to   the   base.    Four  steins  ran 
to    over     S    feet    high,    and  carried 
between   them  something  like  forty- 
five      blossoms,      and     the     smaller 
fifth    stem    carried    several     flowers 
at    about     4    feet.       Seen    in     such 
health    L.    Henryi    is    certainly   one 
of     the     very    finest     of    Lilies    for 


PROPAGATING     BORDER 
CARNATIONS 

Till-"  methoil  most  commonly  adopted  for 
increasing  Border  Carnations  is  by 
layering.  Cuttings  can  be  struck  if 
kept  close  under  a  bell  glass  for  a  few 
weeks  in  moist,  sandy  soil,  but  this 
method  is  so  uncertain  and  layering  so  sure  in  its 
results  that  the  latter  can  be  accepted  as  the  best 
way  of  increasing  one's  stock.  Any  time  diuring 
summer,  when  the  unflowered  shoots  or  "grass" 
are  in  good  condition  is  a  suitable  time  for  the 
operation.  By  the  middle  of  June  certain  varieties 
will  have  made  sufficient  giowth  to  make  a  start. 
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are  in  pots,  the  first  process  is  to  remove  about  a 
couple  of  inches  of  the  surface  soil  ami  replace  it 
wifh  a  fine  compost  in  which  the  layers  will  root 
readily.  Sifted  kam,  leaf-mould  and  silver  sand 
in  the  proportion  of  two,  two  and  one,  makes  a 
suitable  medium.  Fill  the  pot  right  up  to  the  brim 
with  this,  for  in  firming  up  the  layers  it  will  be 
'■ompressed  enough  to  leave  a  space  for  watering. 
The  lower  leaves  of  the  shoots  required  for  propa- 
gation are  then  stripped  oil  as  shown  in  the  centre 
illustration.  A  plant  with  very  few  layers  was 
chosen  for  this  illustraticn  so  as  to  show  more 
clearly  what  the  shoots  are  like  when  properly 
stripped  and  ready  for  cutting.  The  cut  is  made  to 
hasten  rooting,  and  is  done  with  a  thin-bladed 
knife.  The  incision  is  made  just  under  the  jcint 
below  the  last  paircf  leaves  retained, 
the  joint  itself  is  cut  through  in  an 
upward  diieetion  and  the  slit  con- 
tinued far  enough  bey'>nd  it  to  torm 
an  easily  opened  tongue.  As  the 
layer  is  pressed  into  the  soil  the  open- 
ing of  this  tongue  brings  it  to  a 
vertical  position,  which  is  maintained 
partly  by  the  use  of  a  layering  pin  and 
partly  by  pressing  the  soil  firmly 
round  and  over  the  cut.  The  second 
illustration  shows  the  actual  making 
of  a  layer  perhaps  more  clearly  than 
words. 

Care  must  be  taken  with  watering 
at  layering  time  as  dry  soil  makes 
brittle  stems  and  where  these  are 
long  and  have  to  be  humoured 
into  position  they  should  be  pliable 
and  tough.  Increasing  stock  out  of 
doors  is,  of  course,  exactly  the  same 
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I. — Top-dressed  with  fine  soil  and  ready  to  layer.      2. — 


LAYERING     CARNATIONS     IN     POTS. 
Stripped  0/  lower  leaves  the  cut  is  made  to  hasten  rooting. 


3. — Layers  root  best  round  the  edges  of  the  pots. 


garden  decoration.  The  new  L.  Parkmanni 
Hayward's  Variety  (A.M.,  1918)  is  now  repre- 
sented by  a  stock  of  six  pots,  two  of  which  have 
flowered  this  season.  This  glorious  Lily  retains 
its  jrand  size  of  flower,  its  brilliant  colouring,  and 
its  wonderful  auratum  fragrance,  and  wc  are 
hoping  to  see  it  in  many  English  gardens  in  the 
near  future.  Another  striking  auratum  hybrid 
has  flowered,  and  has  been  provisionally 
named  auratum  magnificum.  The  blossom 
measured  11  inches  in  diameter,  with  massive 
petals  3  inches  broad,  and  carried  the  heavy 
auratum  fragrance  and  the  gold  banding  and 
spotting  of  the  best  forms  of  auratum  with  the 
grand  size  of  macranthimi.  It  is  certainly  a 
promising  Lily, — P.  S.  H,,  Great  Clacton,  Essex. 


anel  the  work  can  go  on  till  the  middle  of  August, 
I  have  layereel  as  late  as  September  17  and  had  the 
young  plants  perfectly  rooted  in  35-inch  pots 
by  Christmas.  Generally  speaking,  however, 
the  earlier  the  rooting  takes  place  the  stronger  will 
the  plants  be  the  following  year,  and  it  is  advisable 
to  have  the  work  completed  early  m  August. 
Six  weeks  is  about  the  average  time  taken  to  form 
roots,  and  the  laj-ers  can  then  be  cut  from  the 
parent  plant  and  potted  up  in  small  pots  for  winter. 
It  is  a  reeomraenelation  for  growing  Border 
Carnations  in  pots  uneler  glass  that  they  can  be 
more  conveniently  increased  by  layering  rounel 
the  edges  of  the  pots,  whereas  operating  on  plants 
growing  in  the  open  border  necessarily  entails 
much  stooping  and  bending.     Supposing  the  plants 


process  as  that  described,  but  the  layers  can  either 
be  pinned  dawn  into  a  light  compost  heaped 
around  the  plant  or  pots  about  3  inches  diameter 
can  be  sunk  in  the  soil  at  a  suitable  distance 
from  the  main  stem  and  one  or  two  layers 
placed  in  each,  .\  slightly  longer  time  may  be 
given  for  outdoor  layers  to  root,  but  in  two  months 
it  is  quite  safe  to  sever  the  shoots  laid  down. 
A  most  important  point  is  that  during  the  ivholc 
period  ot  root-making  a  sufficient  supply  of 
water  must  be  given.  In  dry  weather  a  fine 
spray  from  a  watering  can  or  s>Tinge  shculel 
be  given  every  evening,  but  if  the  weather  happens 
to  be  showery  the  lay«a-s  may  be  left  to  look 
after  themselves  till  the  surface  soil  begins  to  get 
drv.  J-  L.  Gibson. 
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Herbaceous    Calceolarias    for  Next  Spring 


M" 


[ANY  people  do  not  succeed  with  the 
herbaceous  Calceolaria  because  they 
do  not  pay  sufiicient  attention  to 
the  first  stages  of  culture.  The 
provision  of  suitable  seed — and  seed- 
ling— receptacles,  as  well  as  the  proper  soil,  makes 
all  the  difference  between  good,  floriferous  plants 
and  worthless,  stunted  specimens  which  gi\'e 
little  or  no  satisfaction  to  the  raiser. 

As  a  rule,  the  process  of  germination  is  fairly 
well  negotiated,  even  by  the  novice,  because  the 
principles  governing  it  are  identical  with  those 
connected  with  the  sowing  of  all  small  seeds  ; 
but  it  is  the  seedling  stage  which  is  the  most 
critical,  seeing  that,  should  the  soil  in  the  seed-pan 
become  dry  after  the  plants  are  up,  there  is  little 
or  no  hope  for  the  delicate  seedlings — and  a  couple 
of  hours'  strong  sunshine  is  quite  enough  to  bring 
this  about.  This  points  to  the  provision  of  a 
shaded  yet  well-lighted  position — say,  a  frame 
with  a  cool  aspect— into  which  the  seed-pans 
should  go  the  moment  germination  has  become 
an  accomplished  fact. 

-A  secd-.fts;i  is  certainly  the  best  vessel  for  seed- 
sowing  ;  and  it  should  be  well-crocked  and  quite 
clean.  The  seed-sowing  operations  are  of  the 
normal  kind,  but  the  soil  must  receive  special 
attention. 

The  compost  should  not  be  too  fine,  for  one 
thing,  and  its  make-up  may  advantageously  be 
on  the  lines  of  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat  and  sharp 
sand.  The  top  half-inch  of  soil  should  be  of  a 
finely-sifted  nature,  and  well  pressed  down,  upon 
which  only  a  sprinkling  of  silver  sand  is  needed 
after  seeds  are  sown. 

The  next  im|.iortant  point  is  that  the  soil  should 
be  thoroughly  soaked  (and  then  drained)  before 
the  seeds  are  sown.  No  more  moisture  should  be 
required  until  the  plants  appear. 

Do  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  prick  out 
the  seedlings — if  the  seed  is  sown  thinly  and 
evenly,  there  will  be  little  necessity  to  do  so. 
let  them  make  two  or  three  leaves  'in  addition 
to  the '■  seed "  leavesl  before  the  pricking-out 
is  done.  This  operation  may  preferably  take 
place  in  boxes,  and  the  plants  placed  about 
3  inches  apart.  Here  again  comes  the  danger 
of  wrongly-applied  water.  One  gentle  watering 
after  the  work  is  finished  should. suffice  for  a  day 
or  two,  if  the  boxes  are  kept  away  from  direct 
sunshine  ;  and  the  gardener  must  thereafter 
exercise  the  greatest  judgment  as  to  when  subse- 
quent waterings  are  necessary.  It  ought  to  be 
specially  noted  that  too  much  moisture  will  cause 
damping-off,  while  too  little  means  stunted  growth 
or  destruction.  With  these  facts  in  mind,  water 
application  should  become  an  easy  matter  with 
the  veriest  novice. 

When  the  pricked-out  plants  touch  each  other, 
they  will  be  ready  for  potting  up  ;  they  should 
be  v/ell  rooted,  and  quite  stocky  at  this  stage. 

Four-inch  pots  should  be  used,  with  a  soil  in 
which  old  hotbed  manure  has  been  substituted 
for,  or  added  to,  the  peat,  and  in  a  somewhat 
rough  state. 

Two  mistakes  can  very  easily  be  made  just 
here:  (i)  The  use  of  artificial  heat  to  hinry  the 
growth — a  cold  frame  is  all  tliat  is  requured  for 
a  time  ;  and  (2)  allowing  the  plants  to  become 
pot-bound — they  should  be  shifted  when  the 
pots  are  but  moderately  full  of  roots.  Both 
mistakes  can  be  avoided  if  the  plants  are  grown 
on  steadily,  although  during  the  winter  the  frame 
■or  house  must  be  sufficiently  heated  to  keep  out 
frost. 

Watering  is  probably  the  most  important  part 
of  culture  •from   beginning  to  end;    and  in   this 


respect  a  happy  medium  sh-Duld  be  struck  and 
maintained,  keeping  the  plants  neither  too  wet 
nor  too  dry. 

The  care  of  the  plants  when  in  flower  during 
spring    and    early    summer    consists    principally 
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in  watering  and  the  provision  of  a  constant  supply 
of  fresh  air  around  the  plants.  An  occasional 
dose  of  liquid  manure  at  this  period  will  greatly 
improve  the  blossoms  and  keep  the  plants  steadily 
at  work  in  their  production.  Seeds  sliould  be 
sown  at  once.  H.   \    D.w. 


Two    Hardy    Orchids 

The  Algerian  Orchis.  —  Circhis  Munbyana 
is  a  strikingly  handsome  hardy  Orchid  from 
Algeria  flowering  during  May  and  June.  As 
the  accompanying  illustration  indicates,  it  is 
a  strong-growing  plant  from  2  feet  to  2i  feet, 
occasionally  more  in  height,  topped  with  rosy  purple 
flowers.  Plant  the  tub*  rs  5  inches  to  6  inches  deep 
in  September  in  a  rich  loamy  soil,  nicely  moist. 


and  the  position  sheltered,  preferably  facing  west. 
In  the  bog  garden  and  sheltered  positions  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  rock  garden  this  type  of  hardy 
Orchid  thrives  very  well. 

The  Madeira  Orchis.  —  Orchis  foliosa,  a 
native  of  Madeira,  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful hardy  Orchids  grown  in  our  gardens..  It 
is  also  one  of  the  easiest  to  cultivate.  As  the 
colony  illustrated  on  the  opposite  page  suggests, 
they  are  happiest  in  the  sheltered  bog  garden, 
or  in  correspondingly  moist  nooks  in  the  rock 
garden.  Autumn  is  the  best  time  for  planting, 
replanting  being  done  when  the  foliage  is  in  an 
advanced  state  of  decay.  Plant  the  tubers  fairlv 
deep  in  a  loamy  soil  mixing  in  a  little  leaf-mould 
and  decayed  cow  manure.  Attaining  their  greatest 
beauty  during  June,  the  flowering  season  extends 
from  May  to  July.  The  more  robust  spikes  are 
from  2  feet  to  3  feet  high,  closely  crowded  towards 
the  apex  with  attractive  purple  or  lilac  blossoms. 


NOTES    ON     IXIAS 

(See  Illustration  on  the  FroiH  Cover.) 

THE  Ixias  originally  migrated  to  our 
shores  from  South  Africa  between  the 
years  1750  and  iSoo ;  but,  as  far  as 
I  can  make  out,  the  family  have  never 
become  really  popular  in  the  same  way 
that  the  tuberous  Ranunculuses  or  the  Tulips 
have.  Nevertheless  there  are  now  in  existence 
a  goodly  number  of  hybrid  forms,  and  as  they 
have  for  the  most  part  taken  the  place  of  the 
older  original  species,  they  are  almost  the  only 
ones  which  will  be  found  in  bulb  dealers'  lists. 
Of  these  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  beautiful 
is  I.  crateroides,  a  rich  cerise  with  a  darker  centre, 
and  the  fascinating  viridiflora,  with  sea  green 
blooms  with  black  centres.  Other  varieties  which 
can  be  recommended  are  bucephalus  major, 
rich  claret ;  Hercules,  white  with  rosy  eye ; 
Mozart,  deep  yellow  with  black  eye  ;  and  Azurea, 
azure  with  maroon  centre. 

Ixias  are  not  hardy.  It  is  only  in  the  most 
favom-ed  parts  of  southern  England  that  they 
will  succeed  outdoors  without  a  great  deal  of 
protection,  and  this  is  doubtless  one  reason  why 
they  have  never  quite  taken  on.  Another  is  the 
fact  that  they  only  open  wide  and  show  their 
beautiful  centres  to  the  best  advantage  in  sunlight. 
The  plants  like  a  warm,  sandy,  rich  soil  when 
grown  in  the  open,  and  should  be  planted  in 
November,  at  a  depth  of  3  inches  or  4  inches, 
in  a  situation  sheltered  from  cold  winds,  and 
given  ample  protection  during  the  frosts  of  winter. 
If  they  are  wanted  for  indoor  decoration,  the 
bulbs  should  be  potted  in  October  or  November 
in  a  light,  rich  compost,  roughly  speaking,  half 
leaf -soil  and  half  turfy  loam,  with  a  good  scattering 
of  silver  sand.  The  pots  should  at  once  be  placed 
in  a  cold  frame,  plunged  up  to  the  rim  and  protected 
from  heavy  rain  and  frost.  They  may  be  taken 
into  the  greenhouse  in  February  and  grown  on 
in  a  cool  temperature.  From  six  to  seven  bulbs 
may  be  put  into  a  5-inch  pot.  At  first  water 
must  be  given  very  sparingly,  as  but  little  is 
necessary  until  the  plants  are  taken  into  the 
greenhouse.  Very  weak  liquid  mamrre  is  then 
beneficial,  turn  and  turn  about  with  clear  water. 
.After  the  flowers  fade,  the  same  treatment  must 
be  continued  and  the  pots  kept  in  an  airy  sunny 
position  until  the  foliage  turns  colour,  when  all 
watering  should  .gradually  cease.  The  bulbs  must 
be  kept  perfectly  dry  until  planting-time  comes 
round. 

In  my  opinion  Ixias  are  essentially  indoor 
plants    in    our    English    climate.     Their    flowers 
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are  used  a  good  deal  for  cutting,  but  they  are 
most  charming  when  the  plants  are  growing  in 
a  cool,  almost  cold,  greenhouse  in  small  pots 
with  a  not  too  bright  sun  to  open  the  individual 
blooms  and  show  off  their  lovely  colours  and  central 
markings.  Those  who  know  them  not  and  see 
them  then  for  the  first  time  will  say,  "  They  arc 
worth  it."  They  are  very  cheap  to  buy  and 
very  little  trouble  to  grow ;  why  not  risk  an 
order  this  year  ?  ,  J  ■  J  ■ 


Eelworm    in    Daffodils 


By  C.  a.  JARDINE. 

{Continued   from   page   383) 


ROCHEA    COCCINEA 

*   CCOKUING    to   the    "  Iv.w   Hand     List" 
^^       of    tender    Dicotyledons,    the    above    is 
/  ^L     the  correct  name  of  tliat  showy  flowering 
^"^^L    greenhouse    plant    known    generally    as 
*  •  Crassula      coccinea      and      Kalosanthes 

ccccinca.  Introduced  from  South  Africa  as  long 
ago  as  i7ro,  this  has  been  for  the  last  half  century 
at  least  extensively  gro^vn  by  some  of  those  wno 
supply  Covent  Garden  Market  with  floweruig 
plants,  and  splendid  examples  of  it  may  be  met 
with  during  the  summer  months.  There  is  no 
other  succulent  grown  for  market  for  the  sake 
of  its  flowers  to  the  sartie  extent  as  this  Rochea. 
It  is  a  plant  of  an  upright  habit  of  growth,  and 
the  tubular-shaped  flowers,  borne  in  terminal 
heads,  are  of  a  rich  deep  scarlet  colotu".  This 
Rochea  can  be  very  readily  struck  from  cuttings 
put  in  when  the  plants  have  finished  flowerin^g.i' 
From  their  succulent  nature  the  'cuttings  do  not 
need  to  be  kept  close  and  shaded  as  most  cuttiil|s 
do,  but  these  will  strike  well  if  the  po}s  'are  pift  1 
on  a  greenhouse  shelf  or  in  some  similar  posi}i6n.- 
The  plant  is  naturally  of  a  somewhat  spare  style 
of  growth,  and  if  frequently  pinched  in  order 
to  induce  a  bushy  habit,  the  flower  clusters  are 
smaller  and  less  effective  than  if  the  shoots  are 
not  stopped.  For  this  reason  some  cultivators 
put  three  cuttings  around  the  sides  of  a  small  pot 
and  equidistant  from  each  other.  When  struck 
they  are  not  separated,  but  are  shifted  into  larger 
pots  when  necessary.  Another  way  t-j  ensure 
neat  bushy  plants  is  to  put  five  or  six  cuttings 
in  a  pot  5  inches  in  diameter  anc  allow  them  to 
flower  witlwut  dividing  them.  They  may  if 
necessary  be  stopped  once.  A  suitable  compost 
may  be  made  up  of  two  parts  loam  to  one  part 
well  decayed  leaf-mould  and  a  good  sprinlding 
of  silver  sand.  Effective  drainage  is  very  essential. 
The  plants  of  this  Rochea  are  not  all  of  equal 
merit,  some  having  richer-coloured  flowers  than 
others.  The  best  form  is  sometimes  known  by 
the  varietal  name  of  superba. 

A  second  species,  Rochea  jasminea,  is  also 
grown  for  market  work.  This  is  a  dwarfer  and 
weaker-growing  plant  than  the  preceding,  while 
the  flowers,  suggestive  of  those  of  the  common 
Jasmine,  are  white  when  first  expanded,  but 
after  a  time  acquire  a  slight  reddish  suffusion. 
This  was  introduced  in  1815,  and  is  valuable  for 
grcenjiouse  decoration.  It  is  very  readily  struck 
from  cuttings,  and  mil  thrive  in  the  same  compost 
as  recommended  for  R.  coccinea. 

Between  the  two  species  above  referred  to 
several  hybrids  have  been  raised,  most  of  them 
having  floweri  of  different  shades  of  pink  or  rose. 
They  are  all  very  pleasing,  but  are  not  so  showy 
as  a  good  form  of  R.  coccinea. 

At  one  time  the  genus  Rochea  was  represented 
by  only  one  species,  namely,  R.  falcata,  with 
thick,  succulent  leaves,  ciurved  in  shape,  and 
crovfded  heads  of  jmall  red  flowers  with  con- 
spicuous yellow  anthers.  This  flowers  usually 
towards  the  end  of  the  summer.  Strange  to  say, 
in  the  "  Kew  Hand  List "  this  is  removed  from 
the  genus  Rochea  and  placed  in  that  of  Crassula, 
while  a  third  species  is  R.  versicolor.  H.   P. 
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ICROSCOPIC  examinations  with  a  high 
power  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  oil 
immersion  objective  showed  eelworms 
very  fit  and  lively  in  plants  free  of 
'  hycharg.  pcrchlor.  After  treatment  they 
were  found  mainly  in  the  dead  state.  Here  and 
there  a  plant  would  be  found  with  some  dead, 
some  still  alive  but  very  sick.  In  the  latter  case 
a  drop  of  water  placed  on  them  would  enable 
them  to  revive,  but  in  no  instance  were  they  as 
lively  as  when  taken  from  untreated  plants. 
In  every  case  where  eelworms  were  discovered 
alive,  though  sick,  it  may  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  the  poisonous  specific  did  not  reach  all 
the  root-hairs  of  the  plant,  which  are  very  deep 
down  at  this  period  of  growth,  in  sufficient  quantity. 
Corrosive  sublimate  spends  its  chemical  energy 
very  quickly  in  the  soil,  and  unless  the  soil  is 
saturated    right    down    to    where     the     hair-roots 


their  home  and  can  then  live  tliTough  any  drought. 
.'X.fter  the  bulbs  have  been  lifted  and  the  beds 
prepared  for  replanting  it  is  necessary  to  render 
the  top  6  inches  to  9  inches  of  soil  very  sandy  and 
porous.  This  will  not  only  limit  the  infection 
soil  belt  but  will  make  it  still  more  hazardous 
for  eelworms  to  stay  long  in  the  top  spit  of  soil. 
This  is  lessening  the  chances  of  infection.  As 
soon  as  the  bulbs  spear  in  winter  or  early  spring 
the  nitro-hydrarg.  perchlor.  treatment  will  be 
continued,  so  that  on  any  attempt  by  the  eelworm 
to  pierce  a  Daffodil  leaf  it  will  be  poisoned  at  the 
very  outset.  Even  if  it  is  not  killed  and  withdraws 
back  into  the  soil,  it  will  be  rendered  incapable 
of  ever  effecting  an  entry  into  a  Daffodil  again. 
As  the  treatment  will  be  continued  throughout 
the  growing  season,  any  eelworms  which  succeed  in 
infesting  plants  will  be  killed  off  at  a  very  early 
stage.  In  three  years  the  soil  itself  should  be 
quite  free  from  eelworm.  The  dangerous  phase 
of  the  disease  is  repeated  waves  of  infection. 
The  plant  is  quite  capable  of  resisting  and  dealing 
with  a  Single  eelworm  infection  without  any  aid. 
If   diseased  areas  of  leaves  attacked  are  studied 
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range  insufficient  quantities  of  it  are  taken  up 
by  the  plant.  A  repetition  of  the  treatment 
with  care  to  ensure  rapid  saturation  reaching  the 
feeding  roots  has  invariably  led  to  the  complete 
death  of  the  eelworms. 
Resting   Period,   Eggs   and   Infected  Soil.^ 

Mr.  Peter  R.  Barr  and  Mr.  Mudge  paid  a  visit 
of  inspection  to  East  Lodge  on  April  5th,  1920, 
and  were  astonished  at  the  healthy,  robust  look 
of  the  formerly  diseased  Daffodils.  The  question 
then  arose  as  to  the  eggs,  resting  stage,  and  the 
adult  eelworms  still  alive  in  the  soil.  It  is  true  that 
eelworms  do  escape  from  the  effects  of  the  poison 
in  the  soil,  and  can  thus  infect  the  plants  the 
following  season.  The  life-history  of  eelworm 
has  been  already  given  and  the  precarious  nature 
of  its  existence  in  the  soil  made  clear.  As  no 
eelworms  remain  in  the  plant  tissues  or  bulbs 
they  cannot  leave  a  progeny  educated  to  infest 
fresh  plants,  and  only  those  eelworms  which  have 
failed  to  make  an  entry  into  Daffodils  remain  in 
the  soil.  The  first  drought  usually  kills  off  those 
in  the  soil,  but  some  make  the  decaying  bulb  scales 


under  the  microscope  this  is  made  only  too  clear. 

Summary. — All  that  is  necessary  to  fight  eel- 
worm disease  is  the  addition  of  hydrarg.  percUor. 
to  the  usual  artificials  necessary  in  ordinary 
good  cultivation  about  three  times  during  the 
growing  season.  This  is  not  all,  however.  This 
treatment  is  the  key  to  suppress  and  cure  all 
plant  diseases  arising  from  animal  or  fungus 
attacks  in  the  internal  tissues  and  colls  of  plants. 
The  writer  has  proved  this  with  fungus  in  Saxifraga 
and  on  Vines  under  glass.  There  remains  only 
silver-leaf  disease,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why 
this  disease  cannot  be  overcome  by  similar  means. 

As  the  eelworm  is  a  Nematoid,  a  species  of  worms 
of  the  Vermalian  order,  it  ought  to  be  killed  off 
in  the  soil  by  any  good  worm  killer  or  vermifuge. 
The  main  base  of  worm  killers  is  either  Arcca  nut 
or  that  employed  more  recently,  the  bark  of  a 
tropical  tree  and  also  Derris  root,  both  of  which 
are  used  extensively  by  primitive  peoples  in 
poisoning  fish  in  streams.  All  three  ought  to  be 
given  a  trial. 

{To  be  con'.i  lued,) 
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THE    FLOWER    DE    LUGE— II 


By 


SOMERS.' 


HAT    matters    to     the    amateur 
grower  of  the   Flower  de   Luce  is 


Wnot  a  quasi-scientific  classification 
into  families,  but  a  fairly  full  and 
acciu'ate  statement  of  colour, 
height,  habit  and  season  of  flowering.  I  am 
aware  how  great  is  the  difficulty  of  describing 
subtle  combinations  of  colour,  such  as  one  so 
frequently  finds  in  the  Iris.  It  is  sufficiently 
difficult  even  for  those  who  have  some  instinct 
for  colour,  a  qualification  which  I  do  not  claim 
.for  myself  in  any  special  degree,  and  for  those 
who  make  studious  use  of  the 
Repertoire,  which  I  cannot  say  I 
do.  Therefore  in  venturing  to 
describe  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
Iris  event  of  my  garden  for  the 
present  season,  I  shall  very  likely 
find  myself  in  straits.  The  affair 
of  which  I  speak  is  a  large  clump 
of  I.  Jacquiniana,  now  (late  June) 
ft  its  best,  with  twelve  spires 
averaging  4  feet  in  height,  some  of 
them  carrying  six  blooms  and  none 
of  them  fewer  than  five,  the  said 
'ilooms  not  arranged  in  the  un- 
dulating; sprawling,  though  not 
ungraceful  fashion  of  some  tall 
Irises,  but  standing,  short-stemmed 
and  stiffly  erect,  like  crockets,  at 
an  acute  angle  to  the  stem.  Sucn 
a  plant,  whatever  itscoloui,  would 
be  a  sti  iking  object.  We  are  told 
that  Prosper  Laugier  is  an  "  im- 
provement "  on  Jacquiniana.  1 
have  grown  and  bloomed  (Jjut  have 

'.  now,  I  fear,  lost)  this  Iris,  and 
recognise  that  the  individual 
Laugier    bloom    is    very   like    that 

,-  of    Jacquiniana,  and  perhaps  larger 

f  in   its  parts   and   richer   in  colour  ; 

'  but  taking  everything  into  account, 
stature,   vigour,    habit   and   so    on. 

'  I  am  not  convinced  that  Jacquin- 
iana is  as  yet  superseded.  It  is, 
perhaps,  not  correct  to  call  the 
flower-stem  of  Jacquiniana  a 
"  spire,"  the  typical  flower  spire 
being  rather  the  Foxglove ;  and 
sufficiently  spiral,  to  be  sure,  the 
Foxgloves  look  at  this  moment  as 
I  see  them  in  the  shady  corner 
where  they  grow.  For  the  archi- 
tectural analogue  of  Jacquiniana 
one  must  go  to  the  East,  as  far 
east  at  least  as  Cairo,  where, 
sitting,  say,  on  the  Mokhatam 
Hills,  you  see  before  you  the 
forest  of  stone  needles  that  spring  from  the 
mosques  of  the  city,  slender  yet  astonishingly  strong, 
like  the  stems  of  Venetian  glasses;  along  which 
shafts  at  intervals  there  project  stone  excrescences 
(the  minaret  form  of  inflorescence)  on  to  whicli 
you  may  step,  if  you  choose,  at  sunrise  or  sunset, 
and  proclaim  to  the  points  of  the  compass  that 
there  "is  no  God  but  God.'  This,  and  not  the 
spires  of  Milan  or  Cologne,  might  seem  to  be  the 
model  from  which  Jacquiniana  has  borrowed  its 
graceful  shaft.  As  for  its  colom-s,  I  have  no 
Repertoire  handy,  and  if  I  had  I  do  not  know  that 
it  would  help  me  much.  The  impression  of  colour 
I  get  from  this  Iris  is  that  of  two  ruddy  wines, 
light  and  opaquely  truity  in  the  standards,  darker 
but  more'  translucent  in  the  falls.  If,  keeping 
your  one  eye  shut  and  the  other  open,  you  hold  to 


the  sunlight  a  glass  of  tawny  port  of  a  venerable 
age  and  watch  the  flicker  of  the  bees  wing,  you  will 
very  likely  catch  gleams  of  the  Jacquiniana  falls. 
As  for  the  standar'ds — the  lightest  of  ports  is  too 
dark  for  the  standards,  for  which  I  can  only,  and 
that  doubtfully,  suggest  Lachryma  Christi.  Such 
vinous  similitudes,  however,  are,  I  fear,  futile,  for 
Jacquiniana  is  a  wine  to  itself — "  a  beaker  full 
of  the  warm  South,  with  beaded  bubbles  winking 
at  the  brim."  Of  course,  I  know  that  the  Iris 
con  have  no  botanical  affinity  with  the  Vine. 
Neither  has  this  last   any  affinity  with  Barley  or 
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Rye  or  the  Potato,  or  the  Juniper  or  the  Date 
Palm,  or  the  Rice  Plant  or  the  Sugar  Cane  ;  yet 
all  of  these,  1  understand,  have  a  common  volatile 
essence  which  seems,  when  administered  under 
suitable  conditions,  to  affect  the  hurran  faculties 
by  processes  of  stimulation  or  rettrdation  too 
subtle  for  explanation,  at  least  by  me.  I  hesitale 
to  assert  (because  1  do  not  know)  that  the  Iris 
possesses  the  volatile  spirit  common  to  these 
various  genera,  or  that  any  emanation  proceeds 
frrm  its  cells  and  tissues  at  all  similar  in  charactei 
to  those  which  we  know,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Joe  Ladle,  saturate  the  atmosphere  of  the  wine 
vaults  at  the  London  Docks.  Yet  is  there  not. 
perhaps,  some  ground  for  suspecting  that  there  may 
be  between  the  Iris  and  the  Vine  more  affinity  than 
meets  the  eye  ?     I  do  not  know  about  the  gams 


Iris.  But  that  there  is  something  "  heady " 
about  I.  Jacquiniana  I  infer  from  the  diiturbing. 
influence  of  this  flower  on  Christopher's  ment,ilily 
and  my  own.  Not  that  I  will  do  either  Christopher 
or  myself  the  injustice  of  suggesting  any  noticeable 
disturbance  of  equilibrium,  or  any  the  least 
tendency  to  sinuation  in  his  mode  of  progression 
or  mine — not  that,  nothing  that  could  be  fermed 
ebriation,  but  a  kind  of  partial  coma  rather, 
such  as  the  Fakirs  of  the  East  experience  when  they 
see  visions  and  dream  arearas,  and  in  our  case 
manitasting  itself  as  a  temporary  suspension  t  r 
intermission,  so  to  speak,  of  the  bodily  aclixiiics, 
which  leads  us  to  prefer  rather  to  lean  on  our 
respective  hoes  a-id  gaze  into  tne  crystalline  ruby 
of  the  Iris  than  to  proceed  about  our  proper  and 
urgent  business  of  hoeing  and  thinning  our  tmnips. 
When  at  last  I  succeed  in  persuad- 
ing Christopher  to  shoulder  his  hoe 
and  return  to  the  vegetable  quarter, 
his  line  of  progress  is  absolutely 
rectilinear,  no  swerving  or  divaga- 
tion to  this  side  or  to  that,  to 
the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  except, 
it  mav  be,  now  and  then,  an  in- 
voluntary demi-scmi-voltcface  to 
catch  one  more  glimpse  of  Jacqui.i- 
ian.i.  This  love  of  flowers  is  a 
good  thing,  and  I  like  to  encour- 
age it  in  Christopher.  But,  all  the 
same,  there  is  no  blinking  the 
fact  thai  theie  is  a  deal  of 
valuable  time  wasted — if  "  wasted  " 
is  the  word — over  these  blessed 
Irises,  so  that  sometimes  when  I 
think  of  Beets  to  be  thinned,  and 
Marrows  to  be  planted,  and  suc- 
cession Lettuces  to  be  sowm,  to 
say  nothi.ig  of  the  staking  of  Sweet 
Peas  and  the  spraying  of  Roses,  I 
could  wish  Jacquiniana  and  all  its 
tribe  at  Jericho,  or,  in  my  darker 
moods,  even  at  Chelsea.  Good 
resolutions  I  find  of  little  use. 
"  To-morrow,"  I  resolve,  "  to- 
morrow we  will  turn  over  a  new 
leaf,  Clnistopher  and  I  !  To- 
morrow, for  me  as  for  him,  the  hoe, 
the  dibble,  the  lawn-mower  !  To- 
morrow Jacquiniana  will  waste  its 
sweetness  on  the  inappreciative 
air."  But  it  comes  to  nothing.  I 
am  only  paving  the  way  to  the 
everlasting  bonfire.  To-morrow, 
when  it  comes,  like  previous 
morrows,  serves  only  to  light 
Christopher  and  myself  once  more 
the  way  to  dusky  Jacquiniana. 
."^nd  it  is  not  either  as  if  Jacquin- 
iana stood  on  the  main  route 
of  garden  traffic.  It  does  not.  It 
lies  in  a  still  bac  kwater  whither  there 
is  no  excuse  for  going  except  the 
deliberate  intention  to  go.  But  I  will  say  this  for 
Christopher,  that  a  small  excuse  serves.  It  is 
curious  how  we  rendezvous  of  a  morning,  he  and  I, 
round  Jacquiniana.  There  has  been,  perhaps, 
a  slight  but  refreshing  shower  during  the  night. 
The  pretext  is  sufficient.  Christopher  will  meet 
me,  suspiciously  near  the  Iris  quarter,  where  he 
has  no  business  to  be  at  that  hour  (nor  I  either, 
perhaps)  and  will  say  : 

"  Have  you  seen  the  brown  Iris  this  morning, 
sir  ?. "  (Clearly  intimating  that  he  has  been  to  see 
it).  "  I  am  certain  it  is  taller  this  morning. 
The  r.'.in.  I  suppose." 

"  Is  it,  Christopher,  do  you  really  thinli  ?  "  I 
reply  with  well  dissembled  hypocrisy.  "  Yes,  I 
should  not  wonder.  The  shower  in  the  night,  I 
dare   sav.     Run  for   the   measuring-stick  and  we 
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will  measure   it."     (Whicli,   1   ina>-   say,   we   have 
done  repeatedly  already.) 

Whereupon  each  tallest  spire  is  measured  in 
turn,  to  find  out,  what  we  perfectly  well  knew 
before,  that  the  height  of  the  tallest  spike,  from 
the  soil  level  to  the  summit  of  the  standard  dome, 
is  still  a  fraction  over  4  feet  3  inches,  and  that  our 
combined  powers  of  exaggeration  can  make  it 
no  more. 

Nor  does  the  mischief  stop  here.  It  is  the  first 
step  that  costs.  In  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound, 
Facilis  di-sci:i:sus.  The  downward  path  from  the 
squalid  to  the  pallid,  and  thence  in  sequent e  to 
the  plicate,  variegated  and  neglected,  is  as  lasy 
as  such  primrose  passages  always  are.  Once  we 
are  seriously  in  the  Iris  mood,  moral  deterioration 
proceeds  apace.  We  next  must  needs  measure 
Pallida  Dalraatica,  Amas,  Trojana  and  Nine 
Wells,  to  see  whether  they  do  not  equal  Jacquiniana 
in  stature,  though  we  know  quite  well  that  they 
do  not  come  within  reach  of  the  brown  Iris  by  half 
a  foot.  Then  must  we  needs  study  the  reticulations 
of  some  of  the  "variegated"  class,  of  which 
Christopher  is  seriously  Spri<,  more  so  than  I  am. 
Between  Gains,  Ossian  and  Honorable  he  is  like  a 
puzzled  pachyderm  between  three  bundles  of  hay. 
And  now  Maori  Kin^  is  coming  like  a  laggard  oa 
the  scene,  and  in  colour  at  least  eclipses  all  three, 
though  in  respect  of  stature  and  amplitude  of 
parts  that  variety  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
Indeed,  we  agree  that  the  "  variegateds "'  have  a 
long  way  to  go  before  they  reach  the  dignity  and 
distinction  of  Jacquiniana.  Then  we  consider 
the  "  plicate "  varieties,  so  called  presumably 
because  they  are  hemstitched  with  mauve  silk. 
Among  these  Ma  Mie  is  certainly  the  best,  Mrs. 
Reuthe  "  not  bad."  but  Victor  Lemoine  a  poor 
thing,  dirty  white,  with  very  little  stitching. 
Nearest  to  Jacquiniana  in  stature  and  stateliness 
come  the  various  pallid  mauves,  .  lilacs  and 
amethysts  with  clean-cut  sword-blades  of  sea  green 
— Albert  \'ictor,  Pallida,  Dalmatica,  Princess  Royal, 
Frederick  and  Kempii,  each  a  good  deal  like  the 
others,  but  with  a  difference.  To  say  that  these 
Irises  are  "  queenly "  flowers  may  seem  a  trite 
and  meaningless  thing,  not  worth  saying,  because, 
though  a  cat  (and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury) 
may  look  at  a  queen,  not  all  of  us  may  ;  and  if  we 
might,  so  much  would  depend  on  the  queen. 
Burke  saw  a  beautiful  queen  when  he  was  young 
who  remained  an  inspiration  when  he  was  old. 
But  it  does  not  take  a  Buike  to  be  dazzled  by  a 
beautiful  queen.  I  once  saw  a  queen  myself — 
whether  with  the  mental  eye  or  the  bodily  does  not 
matter — walking  on  the  grass,  gowned  in  amethyst 
and  lavender,  and  looking  like  something  liliaceous, 
looking  like  what  but  a  Dalmatic  Flower  de  Luce. 
If  then  a  lovely  queen,  when  you  see  her,  looks 
like  a  stately  Flower  de  Luce,  what  are  you  to  think 
of  a  lovely  Flower  de  Luce,  when  you  see  it,  but  that 
it  looks  like  a  stately  queen  ?  Christopher  agrees 
with  m?  that  this  is  so,  though  I  have  not  put  the 
case  to  him  categorically. 


Campanula     garganica     hirsuta 

FLANKING  STEPS  THROUGH  A  ROCK  WALL. 

A  CHARMING  idea  of  breaking  the  monotony  of 
outline  more  or  less  necessary  in  the  formation  of 
a  rock  wall,  which  in  most  cases  serves  to  hold  up 
a  steep  bank  in  the  garden,  is  the  introduction  of 
informal  flights  of  steps  leading  up  or  down,  as 
the  case  may  be,  in  convenient  places.  These 
steps  should  never  be  made  with  squared  stones, 
but  suitable  stones  should  be  laid  aside  for  the 
purpose  as  the  wall  is  being  constructed  and 
used  in  the  manner  so  aptly  depicted  in  oiu-  illus- 
tration, with  all  sorts  of  dwarf-growing  plants  in 


the  crevices,  and  slightly  larger  ones  in  the  corners 
and  angles  where  they  are  not  in  the  way  of  passing 
feet.  The  flat-growing'  and  woody  branched 
Thymes,  which  do  not  suffer  from  an  occasional 
tread,  but  rather  charm  the  passer-by  by  the 
fragrance  emitted  from  their  crushed  foliage, 
at  once  suggest  themselves  among  many  others 
for  the  middle  of  the  steps  here  and  there,  not  too 
profusely  used,  of  coiffse,  for  we  do  not  want 
to  hide  our  steps.  And  if  the  aspect  be  sunny 
and  well  drained,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
more  suitable,  free-flowering  and  continuous 
subject  for  the  cosy  nooks  at  the  sides  than  the 
Campanula  w^hich  is  the  chief  feature  of  our 
illustration.  The  hairy-leaved  flower  of  Mount 
Gargano  in  Italy  is  a  sun-lover  and  appreciates 
limestone  drippings  or  old  mortar  rubble  incor- 
porated in  the  soil,  and  to  be  permanently  happy 
should  have  a  good  sharp  drainage  provided  for 
it,  when  it  will  repay  the  trouble  for  many  seasons 
by    a    wonderful    display    of    almost    star-shapi  d 


Greenhouse    Primulas 

Many  amateur  cultivators  of  plants  do  not  include 
Primulas  in  their  collections  because  they  are 
under  the  impression  that  the  plants  require 
more  heat  than  that  afforded  by  a  warm  greenhouse. 
It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  Primula  sinensis,  P. 
malacoides  and  P.  stellata  may  be  very  successfully 
grown  in  a  structure  of  the  kind  referred  to.  It  is 
not  too  late  now  to  purchase  a  few  small  plants 
growing  in  3-inch  pots  and  pot  them  on  for  spring 
flowering.  From  now  till  November  these  plants 
should  have  quite  cool  treatment,  such  as  that 
afforded  in  a  cold  frame.  Repot  all  young  plants 
before  they  get  potbound,  as  any  undue  delay 
in  shifting  young  plants  from  one  sized  pot  to 
another  would  result  in  premature  flowering,  and 
this  must  be  avoided  if  possible.  Loam  and  leaf- 
soil  in  equal  parts,  with  road  grit  or  coarse  sand 
freely  mixed  with  the  parts,  a  7-inch  potful  of 
rotted   manure   and   a   6-inch   one   of  old   mortar 


STEPS  THROUGH  ROCK  WALL  PL.\NTED   WITH    CAMPANUL.^    G.\RG.\NICA    VAR.    HIRSUTA. 


flowers  of  a  fine  soft  blue  with  a  white  centre, 
produced  with  unbelievable  freedom  from  the 
freely  spreading  branches,  soon  forming  tufts 
9  inches  to  12  inches  across  and  almost  hiding 
the  pretty,  jagged  foliage  thickly  covered  with  a 
grey  down.  W.   E.  Th.  I. 


Rhododendron     neriifolium.  —  This     Chinese 

species  was  noted  in  flower  at  Kew,  where 
its  rich  colour  made  it  prominent  among  a 
large  number  of  other  species  from  the  same 
country.  The  plant  in  question  is  about  a  foot 
high  with  narrowly  oval  or  obovate  leaves,  2  inchi  s 
to  2i  inches  long,  deep  green  above  and  glaucous 
beneath,  the  purplish  petiole  and  main  vein  being 
covered  with  short,  downy  hairs.  The  flowers 
are  rich  crimson,  about  the  shade  of  those  of 
R.  Thomsoni,  each  one  ij  inches  to  li  inches 
long  and  1 1  inches  to  2  inches  across  with  six  lobes 
to  the  corolla.  The  stamens  are  twelve  in  number 
and  I J  inches  long.  The  stalk,  calyx  and  ovary 
are  covered  with  soft  down.  Several  flowers  are 
borne  in  each  inflorescence,  and  it  is  altogether 
a  very  effective  plant  and  one  that  will  probably 
be  widely  planted  as.  it  becomes  better  known. 
It  is  one  of  the  more  recent  introductions. 


rubble,  will  constitute  a  very  good  compost  for  alli 
the  necessary  repottings  of  Primulas.  Moderately 
filpi  potting  is  best,  and  the  plants  must  be  placed 
sufficiently  low  in  the  soil  to  ensure  them  remaining, 
firm  and  upright.  When  the  collar  of  the  plant 
is  high  out  of  the  soil,  the  plant  falls  over,  even 
when  not  touched.  No  better  base  can  be  pro- 
vided for  the  plants  than  one  of  ashes  laid  down, 
about  two  inches  thick  and  kept  moist.  Give  the- 
plants  sufficient  room  to  grow  in,  as  imdue  crowding 
weakens  them  and  many  leaves  get  broken.  The 
ashes  must  be  kept  moist  and  the  watering  of  the 
soil  carefully  done  ;  then  roots  will  grow  more 
freely.  After  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  a 
hot  day  lightly  spray  the  plants  with  clear  water, 
and  once  each  week  with  clear  soot-water.  In  a 
very  short  time  the  leaves  will  assume  that  dark 
green  colour  which  we  so  much  desire.  From  the 
middle  of  August  to  the  end  of  September,  and. 
even  a  little  later  if  the  weather  is  mild  enough,, 
take  off  the  glass  lights  every  night  and  e.xpose 
the  plants  to  the  dew.  Those  so  treated  will  be 
much  finer  specimens  than  others  kept  in  a  closed 
frame  all  the  time.  Do  not  commence  feeding 
till  the  plants  have  got  well  established  in  their 
flowering  pots  and  possess  plenty  of  roots,  and 
then  be  content  to  apply  all  stimulants  in  weak 
doses,  as  strong  ones  would  kill  the  roots.  B. 
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THE    FLOWER     OF    JUNE 

AS     I     SAW     IT     GROWING     AT     COLCHESTER. 
By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Jacob. 


WHIT  WEEK,  1920,  will  be  a  week 
that  will  long  remain  in  my 
memory,  as  it  was  then  that  I  first 
saw  in  a  growing  state  the  new 
Bearded  Irises  that  have  of  late 
years  made  such  a  stir  in  the  floral  world.  First 
at  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  and  then  next  day  at 
Colchester — that  town  of  oysters  and  roses  in  the 
county  of  Essex — I  saw  such  sights  that  a  Rip  van 
Winkle  with  only  a  quarter  of  a  century's  sleep 
to  his  credit,  would  have  been  unable  to  believe 
his  own  eyes  had  he,  on  awaking,  one  day  in  mid- 
June,  seen  these  glorious  new  beauties,  and  been 
told  that  thej'  were  the  very  types  with  which 
he  had  been  familiar,  only  more  gorgeous  and  grand 
in  colour  and  taller  and  more  branched  in  habit. 
"Is  it  possible?"  he  would  have 
thought.  "  I  remember  hearing  that 
«ne.  Sir  Michael  Forster,  a  learned 
professor  at  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge was  at  work  upon  them, 
but  these  can  hardly  be  all  of  them 
his  creations.  Who  has  stepped 
into  his  shoes  ?  "  Putting  on  one 
■side  the  workers  in  America,  France, 
Germany  and  Holland,  I  can  partly 
answer  that  question  as  far  as 
England  is  concerned.  We  owe  the 
great  change  to  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
.A.  J.  Bliss,  Sir  .Arthur  Hort  and  Mr. 
Yeld  of  York.     They  have  made  the  j 

Fleur  de  Luce  a  Fleur  de  Luxe,  and 
given  (thanks  to  the  introduction  of 
Trojana  and  new  Dalmatica  species 
blood,  and  timely  and  well-chosen 
matings)  new  habits  and  coloiu-s  to 
what  was  already  a  tribe  whose 
members  severally  and  collectively 
j^ould  almost  rival  the  Tulip  of 
spring  and  the  Dahlia  of  autumn  in 
wealth  of  coloiu". 

-"  And   by   their  different   tinctures, 
colours   gay. 
From    most    of    flowers    bear    the 
flag  away." 

If    this    was  the  deliberate  opinion 

-Of   Stephen   Gibert,    who,    marrying 

the   famous    John    Rea's    daughter 

and   inheriting   the   major     part    of 

his  plants,  afterwards  endeavouring 

to  keep  his  already  large  collection 

up  to    date,    may    be    taken   as    a    well-qualified 

judge  on  matters  floral ;    what  might  he  not  ha\e 

said  had  he  risen  from  his  grave  and  gone  round 

with    Rip   to  see  the  show  at   Harrow    and   the 

labyrinths  of  flowers  at  Colchester  ? 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  will  never  forget  Sir 
.Arthur's  two  long  wide  borders  of  scintillating 
piurple  and  mauve  along  the  inner  sides  of  his 
kitchen  garden  walls ;  especially  the  one  farthest 
away  from  the  house  as  we  saw  all  the  varied 
blooms  against  the  light  of  the  evening  sun  ;  nor 
will  the  long  day  at  Colchester  that  I,  together  with 
Mr.  Chittenden,  Mr.  E.  .A.  Bowles  ami  Mr.  Edward 
Bunyard,  spent  in  Mr.  Wallace's  company  among 
his  widely  gathered  treasures,  soon  fade  from  my 
memory.  The  tones  in  which  they  spoke  of  the 
rich  texture  of  the  falls ;  their  enconiuros  on 
their  branching  and  height  of  stem ;  their  obvious 
pleasure  at  the  new  many  flowered  habit ;  and 
the  delicious  blend  of  tall,  red-toned  Lupines  with 
paler  but  similar  habited  Irises,  are  all  put  carefully 


awaj'  and  will  not  be  forgotten.  Jime  may  now 
be  quite  another  thing  in  English  gardens  if  an 
assortment  of  the  best  of  these  new  comers  be 
introduced  and  planted  in  suitable  positions. 
"Well,  and  which  would  you  choose?"  someone 
asks  me.  To  be  quite  honest  I  could  not  see 
altogether  eye  to  eye  with  the  experts.  Pretty 
nearly  all  the  varieties  were  new  to  me,  hence 
novelty  which  acts  as  a  sort  of  loaded  dice  in  the 
floral  world,  giving  varieties  a  prominence  ■which 
would  not  otherwise  be  theirs,  did  not  affect  my 
judgment,  for  when  all  are  new,  none  are  new  in  the 
sense  that  some  are  newer  than  others ;  so 
Dominion  did  not  strike  me  as  such  a  super-Iris 
as  %vritten  accounts  had  led  me  to  expect,  and  on 
the  ether  hand  I  did  lihc  the  dressed  stick  arrange- 


•ASARUM-EUaOPAEUM.' 


ment  of  blooms  that  I  found  in  Oporto.  Perhaps 
this  was  because  I  am  unaccustomed  to  the  ultra- 
branching  which  seems  to  be  a  most  marked 
characteristic  of  the  newer  types,  and  I  have 
still  an  old-fashiced  leaning  for  the  straight, 
unbranched  stems,  with  well-set  flowers,  and 
consider  that  for  decorative  purposes  in  a  garden 
they  easily  rival  in  effectiveness  the  more  branched 
varieties.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  opinion 
and  I  must  own  that  these  last  named  are  very 
popular  favourites,  and  undoubtedly  they  make 
splendid  plants  and  prcduce  much  bloom.  I 
have  already  said  that  the  much-written-up 
Dominion  did  not  attract  me  as  I  presume  it  ought 
to  have  done.  It  was  the  same  with  some  others, 
so  when  note-taking  at  Colchester  I  made  two 
lists,  one  of  the  varieties  I  nat>u:ally  liked,  and  the 
other  of  those  I  liked  "  under  pressure."  Those, 
that  is,  that  my  fellow  visitors  insisted  upon  in  an 
hold-up  manner.  It  is  not  a  very  long  one  and  so 
here  it  is  in  full :     Dominion,  Ossian,  Queen  Mary, 


Mrs.  Cowley  and  Isoline.  Asia  was  originally  on  it, 
but  later  in  the  day  when  I  saw  it  in  a  ditlerent 
setting,  it  was  changed  to  the  other  side.  My  list 
of  natiu"al  favourites  is  as  follows :  Oporto, 
Kashmir  Seedling,  Edouard  Michel,  Drake,  Ann 
Page,  Hermione  (Hort),  Paulina  (Hort)  an 
exquisite  pink-toned  pallida,  Prosper  Lf.ugier, 
Bianca,  with  thin  racehorse  legged  stems,  a 
property  to  me  of  great  importance,  Queen 
Eleanor  (of  which  Mr.  Wallace  said :  "  I  have 
hesitated  lor  three  years  whether  to  laimch  it  or 
not "  ),  Daphne  (bicolor),  Morwell,  Don  Carlos, 
Miranda,  Hilda  (the  best  of  the  Mme.  Chereau 
type),  Mrs.  Tinley,  Rodney.  Blue  Bird  (the 
bluest  flower  I  saw),  Phyllis  Bliss,  Tom  Tit  (a  real 
little  beaitty),  Azure,  Caterina,  Viola,  Crusader, 
Asia,  Dora  Lorgden,  Windham,  La  Beaute, 
Quaker  Lady,  Proost,  Sweet  Lavender,  Mile. 
Schwartz  ("  a  grand  un  "  )  and  Amas  (a  truly 
magnificent  plant,  very  reliable  and  according  to 
Sir  .Arthxir  Hort  about  the  very  best  for  planting 
in  small  gardens).  Hardly  any  descriptions  have 
been  given,  these  are  to  be  found 
in  "  Irises  and  Iris  Gardens,"  the 
catalogue  -  brochure  issued  yearly 
by  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  of  Colchester 
and  Timbridge  Wells.  It  is  a 
list  that  I  put  on  a  level  with 
that  of  fruit  issued  by  Bunyard 
and  Co.,  of  Maidstone,  and  that 
of  Daffodils  by  Barr  and  Sons, 
of  London.  Perhaps  some  day 
-Mr.  Wallace  may  light  upon  the 
super-catalogue  of  John  Scheepers 
of  New  York,  and  it  may  lead 
him  on  to  still  greater  elaboration — 
may  it  be  so.  In  conclusion,  one 
word  of  explanation  about  tho 
varieties  on  my  list.  They  are 
just  those  I  liked  the  best.  I 
made  no  effort  to  form  a  repre- 
sentative collection  of  either  natural 
or  colour  groups.  Pale  mauves. 
lavenders,  pinky  -  heliotropes  will 
be  foimd  to  be,  I  think,  in  the 
majority.  Pallida  Dalmatica,  you 
have  still  a  name  to  conjiu"e  with  ! 
Have  Bliss,  Hort,  Farr,  Vilmorin, 
Forster,  Yeld,  Denis  and  Dykes 
lessened  your  undying  fame  ? 
Hoogiana !  Oh,  for  a  bed  of 
scented  Hoogianas !  Just  fancy 
one  of  those  small  rectangular 
gardens  of  Dufiryn  filled  with  this 
superb  sweet-smelling  Iris,  embow- 
ered with  tall  hedges  that,  like  a 
smoke  screen,  blot  out  the  external 
world,  while  for  a  few  moments  we 
experience  the  joy  ot  paradise,  the  blessed.  To 
slightly  alter  a  famous  verse : 

"  You  know  not.  Oh  !     you  know  not 
What  joys  await  you  there, 
What  radiancy  of  glory 
WTiat  bliss  beyond  comp.ire." 


ASARUM     EUROPi^UM 

The  a*.conipanying  tlrawing  is  made  from  a 
specimen  of  the  above  found  by  a  schoolgirl 
at  Diss  in  Norfolk  in  April  of  this  year.  I  have 
never  come  across  the  plant  before  and  believe 
it  to  be  a  very  rare  wild  flower  in  England.  The 
flower  is  singularly  imattractive  and  would  hardly 
tempt  anyone  to  cultivate  it  in  a  garden.  Belong- 
ing to  the  Birthwort  family  Aristolochiaceie, 
Asarum  europseum  is  almost  the  only  native 
representative  in  the  British  Isles.  The  plant  bears 
two  kidney-shaped  leaves  with  hairy  margins  on 
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long  stems,  and  between  them  one  solitary 
purplish  green  drooping  flower.  The  flower  is 
only  about  half  an  inch  long  and  the  perianth  is 
divided  into  three  broad  lobes  with  turned-back 
points.  The  fruit  is  fleshy  and  decays  to  free 
the  seeds.  Frances  L.  Bunyard. 


New  and   Rare  Plants 

FIRST-CLASS     CERTIFICATE. 

Lilium  Brownii  Kansuense. — .\  magnificent 
example,  crowned  with  a  head  of  eighteen  flowers 
and  buds,  was  shown.  Seeds  of  the  plant  were 
sent  home  by  Mr.  Farrer,  the  exhibited  specimen 
having  occupied  a  limestone  moraine,  from  a  tiny 
seedling,  for  five  years  and  attained  to  5  feet  to 
6  feet  high.  It  is  akin  to,  if  not  almost  identical 
with  L.  B.  leucanthum  chlorastcr,  the  flowers 
trumpet  shaped,  reddish  without  and  in  bud  and 
heavily  stained  with  light  butter-yellow  tone 
within,  .^s  shown  it  exceeds  in  vigour  any  form 
of  L.  B.  chloraster  we  have  seen,  the  9  inches  long 
sub-erect  linear  acuminate  leaves  are  also  distinct. 
It  is  virtually  a  scentless  Lily  or  with  but  a  slight 
fragrance.  In  its  noble  bearing  and  fine  presence  it 
ij  unique.      From  Mr.  Cl.irence  Elliott,  Stevenage. 

AWARDS     OF     MERIT. 
Gladiolus  Painted  Lady. — A  particularly  good 
and   striking    variety,    coloured   ivory   white   and 
heavily    blotched    with    blood     crimson     within. 
Shown  by   Kelway  and  Son,   Langport. 

Lilium  pseudo-tigrinum. — Quite  a  beautiful 
and  free  flowering  form,  the  inflorescences  having 
a  pyramidal  outline.  The  reddish  orange  flowers 
are  of  recurving  form,  the  petals  freely  spotted  on 
the  inner  surface.  From  Messrs.  Bees,  Sealand 
Nurseries,  Chester. 

Campanula  x  Woodstock  (C.  Profusion  No.  2 
X  C.  arvatica). — Avery  charming  rock  plant  rather 
less  than  6  inches  high  and  a  good  intermediate 
between  the  parents  named.  The  light  violet- 
coloured  flowers  have  assumed  the  arvatica  form, 
its  wondrous  freedom  of  blossoming  being  charac- 
teristic of  the  other  parent,  as  is  also  its  sturdy 
habit  and  erect  carriage.  The  stems  bear  six 
to  nine  flowers  a  piece,  the  plant  being  a  complete 
forest  ni  them.  Distinct  from  aught  else  it  appears 
ideal  for  the  purpose  named.  Exhibited  by  the 
raiser,  Mr.  E.  H.  Jenldns,  Siurbiton. 

Gladiolus  Atalanta. — A  very  beautiful  primu- 
linus  hybrid,  the  flowers  quite  typical  of  that 
exquisite  species.  Outer  segments  rosy  salmon, 
the  inner  ones  softest  yellow. 

Gladiolus  Hermione. — -An  exquisitely  framed 
variety  also  of  the  primuiinusset.  The  deep  salmon 
tone  is  shaded  with  apricot,  the  hooded  petal  of 
bufl  tone,  the  lower  ones  feathered  with  red.  A 
most  graceful  variety.  These  were  from  Messrs. 
Krelage  and  Son,  Haarlem,  Ho'land. 

Lavatera  Olbia  rosea. — A  good  coloiu-ed  and 
showy  variety  of  tjiis  well  known  plant.  From 
Messrs.   B.  S.  Ladhams,  Southampton. 

Thalictrimi    dipterocarpum    album. — Just    a 

pure  white  variation  of  this  unique  and  popular 
species.  .\  good  welcome  should  await  it.  Shown 
by  Sydney  Morris,  Esq.,  Earlham  Hall,  Norwich. 
See  illustration  on  page  400. 

Phlox  alpha. — .\  very  useful  and  beautiful 
addition  to  the  suffruticosa  group  of  these  plants. 
The  flowers  are  rose  cokured  and  of  large  size,  the 
inflorescence  of  exceptional  length,  columnar 
inclined  and  with  freely  branched  base.  From 
Messrs.    Bakers,   Wolverhampton. 

Sweet  Pea  Mascots  Helio.— Mauve,  grey  anc 
heliotrope  shades  enter  freely  into  this  delightful 
variety  which  so  far  as  we  recall  is  quite  unique. 
In  any  case  it  is  of  high  distinction  and  merit, 
destined  to  take  front  rank  with  the  best.     The 


flowers  are  large  and  well  formed.  Well  and 
convincingly  shown  by  Messrs.  Ireland  and  Hitch- 
cock, Jtark's  Tey. 

Sophro  Lselio-Cattleya  Laura  (S.  L.-C  Pandora 
X  S.  L.-C.  Marathon). — The  sepals  and  petals  of  this 
beautiful  tri-generic  hybrid  are  of  flowing  wine 
colour,  the  substantially  fashioned  lip  of  a  rich 
v.dvety  red.  Wedded  to  such  colour  riclmess  and 
intensity  is  a  flower  approximating  to  the  Cattleya 
in  size,  hence  roarldng  progress  well.  This  excellent 
novelty  came  from  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co., 
Hayward's  Heath. 


should  be  removed  both  day  and  niglit.  Very 
little  water  will  be  needed  until  root  action  is 
evident.  Those  planted  out  in  trenches  should 
also  be  lifted  in  a  few  weeks  time  when  they  have 
made  a  little  growth. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Hedges. — Evergreen      and      deciduous      hedges 
should  be  pruned  or  trimmed  during    the  present 
month,  then  no  further  attention  will  be  needed 
this  season.     Large-leaved  plants,  such  as  Laurel, 
are   best   cut   with   a    knife   or   secateurs,    if   the 
necessary  labour  that  it  entails  can  be  spared. 
T.   W.   Briscoe. 
(Gardener  to  W.   R.  Lysaght,  Esq.) 
Castleford,  Chepstow,  Glos. 


Gardening   of  the    Week 


FOR     SOUTHERN     GARDENS. 
Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Melons. — Plants  growing  in  frames  must  be 
afforded  every  encouragement  so  that  they  will 
swell  their  fruits  and  ripen  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  The  roots  may  be  fed  with  liquid  manure 
until  the  fruits  are  approaching  the  ripening 
stage,  when  clear  water  only  should  be  given. 
Lateral  growth  must  be  removed,  and  care  ought 
to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  foliage  covering  the 
fruit.  The  latter  may  be  elevated  upon  inverted 
floiver  pots,  thereby  exposing  them  more  fully 
to  the  sun.  When  the  weather  is  hot,  admit 
plenty  of  air,  and  close  the  lights  early  in  the 
afternoo'x  so  as  to  secure  a  little  sun  heat.  When 
the  fruits  show  signs  of  maturity,  damping  the 
foliage  must  be  discontinued  and  a  drier  atmosphere 
maintained. 

Strawberries. — Plants  to  fur,iish  an  early 
supply  of  fruit  should  be  placeo  in  6-inch  pots. 
Stand  the  plants  on  a  bed  of  ashes  fully  exposed 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Dj  not  overwater  the 
roots,  but  during  hot  weather  the  foliage  and 
immediate  surroundings  shoald  be  syringed  with 
clear  water. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 
Raspberries. — The  autumn-fruiting  kinds  are 
making  considerable  progress  and  will  benefit 
by  a  thorough  soaking  of  water  if  we  have  little 
or  no  rain.  In  most  districts,  protection  from  birds 
will  be  necessary.  If  not  already  done,  the  canes 
should  be  thinned,  cutting  away  the  weak  ones 
and  finally  reducing  the  number  for  each  stool 
down  to  six. 

Strawberries. — Old  Strawberry  beds  should 
be  destroyed,  and  the  ground  dug  in  readiness 
for  other  crops  ;  in  the  meantime  a  plot  -should 
be  prepared  for  new  plantations.  The  soil  ought 
to  be  trenched  to  a  depth  of  2  feet,  and  a  good 
dressing  of  decayed  manure  given  as  the  work 
proceeds. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 
Onions. — What  are  usually  termed  autumn- 
sown  Onions  are  generally  sown  in  August.  The 
actual  date,  however,  varies  with  different 
districts,  but  as  a  rule  two  sowings  may  be  made, 
one  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  and  the  other 
at  the  end.  At  one  time  the  Tripoli  type  of 
Onion  was  chosen,  but  now  most  catalogues  give 
several  sorts  characterised  by  their  keeping 
qualities.  The  drills  should  be  18  inches  apart 
and  rather  broad,  and  the  seeds  should  be  thinly, 
but  evenly  distributed.  Here  the  plants  will 
remain  till  the  spring.  Early  Onions  are  showing 
signs  of  maturity,  and  they  must  be  lifted  directly 
they  are  matured,  or  if  wet  weather  prevails  they 
will  start  into  growth.  The  main  crop  of  spring- 
sown  plants  will,  however,  continue  to  grow  for 
some  weeks. 

Leeks. — The  main  crop  will  be  ready  for  a 
little  soil  to  be  placed  around  the  stems,  but  if 
the  roots  are  dry,  a  thorough  soaking  of  water 
should  be  applied  the  day  before  the  operation 
begins. 

Artichokes. — When  the  heads  of  the  Globe 
variety  are  used,  the  stems  should  be  cut  down 
without  further  delay. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 
Arum  Lilies. — Plants  that  were  dried  off  in 
their  pots  should  now  be  repotted.  Shake  the 
old  soil  from  the  tubers,  and  if  the  latter  show 
any  signs  of  disease,  they  should  be  given  a 
dressing  of  lime  and  laid  out  on  the  potting  bench 
for  a  few  hours.  Place  them  in  their  flowering 
pots  at  once,  using  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould 
and  sand,  with  a  moderate  sprinkling  of  bonemeal. 
After  the  potting  is  completed,  arrange  them  in 
a  cold  frame,  and  during  fine  weather  the  lights 


FOR     NORTHERN     GARDENS. 
The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Vegetable  Marrows. — Not  infrequently  at  this 
season  the  growths  get  very  much  overcrowded, 
and  the  fruits  fail  to  set.  A  drastic  thinning 
out  of  the  shoots  will  be  very  beneficial  to  the 
crop,  while,  if  there  is  any  trouble  about  getting 
the  fruits  to  set,  artificial  pollination  will  be 
desirable.  In  dry  weather  the  plants  must  have 
a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  while  a  little  liquid 
manure  will  do  no  harm. 

Parsley. — A  frame  should  now  be  prepared 
and  filled  with  young  Parsley  plants,  so  that 
they  may  be  well  established  and  attain  to  some 
size  before  winter  sets  in.  Do  not  overcrowd 
the  plants,  and  encourage  sturdy  hardy  growth. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

Summer  Pruning.— -Considerable  diversity  of 
opinion  exists  concerning  the  proper  time  for 
this  operation.  If  done  early  much  fresh  growth 
is  made,  which  increases  labour  considerably ; 
while  if  the  work  is  delayed  too  long,  the  sudden 
denuding  of  the  trees  is  apt  to  be  harmful  in  the 
future.  Personally  I  have  been  unable  to  deter- 
mine which  method  is  most  conducive  to  the 
welfare  of  the  trees,  and  in  my  own  case  much 
depends  on  the  season  and  the  state  of  work 
generally.  As  a  rule  it  is  mid-August  before  it 
is  done,  and  usually  we  get  quite  good  crops  of 
Apples  and  Pears,  while  Cherries,  Plums  and 
Apricots  are  imder  any  conditions  very  tmcertain. 
In  any  case  the  work  should  be  neatly  done,  and 
all  prunings  raked  up  and  burned  at  once. 

Young  Wall  Trees.— It  will  be  found  of  great 
advantage  just  now  to  nail  or  tie  in  the  necessary 
shoots  for  furnishing  the  trees,  as  it  is  easier  to 
judge  the  proper  distances  apart  the  branches 
should  be  while  the  foliage  is  still  intact. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Cyclamen. — Too  late  sowing  is  verv  frequently 
one  of  the  main  causes  of  failure  with  this  fine 
plant.  A  long  experience  has  taught  me  the  value 
of  an  early  start,  so  I  invariably  sow  between 
August  5  and  9.  Sow  thinly  in  well-drained 
pans  (two  parts  good  loam,  two  parts  brown 
peat,  one  part  leaf-mould  and  one  part  sand  being 
an  excellent  medium  for  sowing  in),  cover  the 
seeds  to  a  depth  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  water 
gently,  and  cover  the  pan  with  glass  and  news- 
paper.    Set  in  a  temperature  of  65°  or  so. 

Schizanthus.— This  finest  of  all  annuals  for 
pots  ordinarily  gives  best  results  from  an  autumn 
sowing.  Sow  now  in  pots  or  pans,  and  set  in  a 
cold  frame.  The  seed  germinates  in  a  few  days 
and  as  soon  as  it  appears  through  the  soil,  raise 
up  close  to  the  glass  to  avoid  the  little  plants 
drawing  up  lanky  and  soft.  Prick  off  into  boxes 
while  still  in  a  small  state. 

Clarkia.— This,  too,  is  better  sown  in  autumn 
Treatment  similar  to  that  recommended  above 
for  Schizanthus  is  suitable. 

Mignonette. — Sow  this  also,  in  a  pan,  and  keep 
clt.s,-  .iiul  shaded  in  a  frame  until  germination  has 
taken  placr.  When  large  enough  prick  off  into 
3-mch  pots  of  goodish  soil,  water  with  care,  and 
set  in  a  cold  frame.  Three  plants  to  a  pot  inakes 
a  nice  graceful  specimen  for  spring  blooming 
They  should  be  left  in  the  3-inch  pots  till  Februarv 
Only  enough  fire  heat  to  exclude  frost  must  be 
given,  or  spindly,  weedy  growth  will  result. 

Cinerarias.— The  main  batch  of  these  should 
now  be  ready  for  a  shift  into  larger  pots.  For 
general  decorative  purposes  the  6-inch  size  is 
very  suitable,  but  if  specimen  plants  are  aimed 
at,  the  best  of  these  mav  be  shifted  later  on,  or 
early  in  spring,  into  8-inch  pots.  Continue  to 
grow  as  cool  as  possible,  and  watch  that  green  fly 
never  obtains  a  footing. 

C.   Blair. 
(Gardener  to  Seton  M.  Thomson,  Esq.) 
Preston  House,  Linlithgow. 
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BEE    NOTES 

AUG  I 'SI  is  a  good  mouth  in  which  to 
/%        introduce  fresh   queens.     As    a   general 

/  %  rule,  it  pays  to  re- queen  every  stock 
/  %  annually  :  that  is,  a  queen  hatched  out 
•  ^  last    summer    should    be    replaced  by 

a  young  one  this  August.  In  certain  cases  where 
her  progeny  have  proved  themselves  exceptionally 
good,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  keep  the  queen 
for  another  season  so  that  more  young  queens 
can  be  bred  from  her. 

In  selecting  queens  tor  breeding  purpose!  the 
points  to  aim  at  are  :  Those  whcse  workers  are 
(i)  good  honey  gatherers,  (2)  disinclined  to  swarm, 
(3)  good  tempered.  The  (i)  and  (3)  are  not  always 
combined,  so  we  sometimes  have  to  put  up  with 
bad  temper. 

The  introduction  of  strange  queens  is  a  simple 
matter  if  certain  precautions  are  taken.  There 
are  many  different  methods  of  doing  this  oper.ition, 
but  the  use  cf  a  cage  in  some  form  or  other  is  the 
most  satisfactory  and  safest.  Queens  that  come 
by  post  are  now  always  sent  in  special  and  com- 
bined travelling  boxes  and  introducing  cages 
so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  handle  the  bees  at 
all. 

Before  introducing,  it  is  most  important  to 
make  quite  siure  that  the  colony  is  without  a 
queen,  either  fertile  or  virgin.  A  colony  is  in  the 
most  favourable  condition  for  accepting  a  strange 
fertile  queen  when  its  own  queen  has  been  taken 
away  from  one  to  three  days  previously.  Jr  the 
colony  has  been  without  a  queen  for  more  than 
five  days  a  frame  containing  unsealed  larva' 
should  be  given  before  introducing. 

A  stock  that  has  been  quecnless  for  a  long  time 
will  i:ot  accept  a  queen  so  readily  as  one  that 
has  had  its  queen  or  queen  cells  removed  a  day 
or  two  before.  A  colony  that  has  been  queenless 
for  mere  than  ten  days  will  probably  have  reared 
a  young  queen  from  the  larvs  in  the  hive  when 
the  old  queen  was  lost.  In  this  case  if  a  queen 
was  introduced  she  would  certainly  be  killed. 
The  young  virgin  must  be  found  and  removed 
beforehand.  If  one  is  doubtful  about  the  presence 
of  a  queen  in  a  hive,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  give  the 
colony  a  frarr.e  of  unsealed  brood,  and  then  if  the 
bees  start  making  queen  cells  in  this,  one  can 
fairly  safely  assume  that  they  have  no  queen 
and  a  fresh  one  can  be  introduced,  A  queen 
should  never  be  intrcduced  to  a  colony  that  is 
short  of  food  ;  the  latter  should  be  fed  up  for 
two  or  three  days  beforehand. 

Queen  introduction  is  best  done  in  the  evening. 
The  box  containing  the  queen  and  her  attendants 
should  be  placed  on  its  side  on  top  of  one  of  the 
central  bars  and  covered  up  warmly.  T  he  following 
evening  carefully  lift  up  the  quilts,  do  not  disturb 
the  bees  more  than  necessary,  and  tear  away  a 
small  piece  of  the  cardboard  which  covers  the 
candy  hole  at  one  enc'  of  the  cage.  Just  enough 
of  the  cardboard  should  be  removed  so  that  a 
little  of  the  candy  is  exposed.  The  bees  will  in 
a  few  hours  gnaw  away  the  rest,  consume  the 
candv,  and  so  open  the  hole  through  which  the 
queen  can  escape  into  the  hive.  Do  not  disturb 
the  colony  for  at  least  three  days  after  the  queen 
has  been  liberated. 

If  the  above  directions  are  toUowel,  the  queen 
will  be  accepted  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred.  In  the  hundrjdth  case  on.^  will  find 
her  dead  body  on  the  ground  in  frcnt  of  the  hive 
nfxt  morning.  Personally,  I  always  place  a  small 
box  in  front  of  the  hive  below  the  alighting  board, 
so  if  the  queen  is  thro^vn  out  she  falls  into  the 
box  and  is  easily  seen. 

If  robbing  is  going  on  in  the  apiary  the  bees 
will  sometimes  refuse  to  accept  a  queen. 

Birdwocd,   Wells.  1..  Bigg-Wither. 


ANSWERS 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


TREES     AND     SHRUBS. 

PARASITE  ON  HEATHS  (S,  T,),— The  parasite  growing 
upon  Heather  sent  for  examination  is  Dodder  (Cuscuta 
Epithynium).  The  only  known  method  of  destroying 
it  is  to  burn  over  affected  areas  before  the  seeds  fall, 
care  being  previously  taken  to  prevent  the  fire  spreading 
to  adjoining  land. 


THE     GREENHOUSE. 

VINES  AND  PEACHES  ATTACKED  (H.  U.  S.).— 
Without  seeing  tlie  Vines  we  cannot  say  what  is  wTong 
(if  anything)  with  them,  but  the  symptoms  you  describe 
suggest  rather  too  close  conditions  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  probable  cause  of  the  gumming  of  the  Peaches  is 


THALICTRUM      DIPTEROCARPUM     ALBUM. 
Aw.ird  of  Merit.      (Sec  page  399.) 


insufficiency  of  lime  and  possibly  too  loose  a  soil.  The 
wounds  made  in  pruning  should  be  carefully  painted 
over  with  lead  paint  or  tar  so  as  to  prevent  the  bacteria 
which  are  the  prime  cai-sc  of  the  trouble  from  entering. 


FRUIT     GARDEN. 

GOOSEBERRY  MILDEW  (.A.  E.  P.).— In  all  cases 
outbrealiS  of  American  Gooseberry  mildew  should  be 
notified  to  the  SUnistry  of  Agriculture,  who  will  give  you 
dir<'ctions  as  to  what  to  do. 

RASPBERRY  CANES  NOT  FRUITING  {A.  J.  M.. 
)ro/A-,TO/)|.~l'liere  are  many  similar  results  to  yours 
this  summer,  and  the  cause  we  liavc  found  to  be  weakness 
and  overcrowdins  of  growth  and  feeble  root  action.  The 
best  thing  to  do~is  to  cut  away  at  once  the  old  canes  on 
wliich  no  fruit  has  been  borne  and  thin  out  any  weak 
canes  there  may  be  to  spare  of  this  year's  growth,  reducing 
the  canes  to  not  more  than  lour  or  five  to  each  root-stock. 


Then  mulch  over  the  roots  with  a  layer  of  decayed  manure 
say.  3  inches  deep,  well  trodden  down.  An  excellent 
crop  should  be  obtained  next  year  if  this  is  done. 

BLACK  CURRANTS  ON  A  GOOSEBERRY  BRANCH 
(ir.  TT.). — We  are  not  quite  clear  from  your  letter  wliether 
tlie  shoot  sent  bore  both  a  normal  Goosebeiry  and  a 
seeming  Black  Ciu-rant.  If  so,  the  explanation  must 
be  that  the  smaller  fruit  had  become  somewhat  modified 
because  it  was  seedless  and  had  changed  colour  early 
probably  from  the  same  cause.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  have  been  that  all  the  fruits  on  the  shoot  were 
similar,  in  which  case  the  bush  is  probably  a  hybrid 
between  Gooseberry  and  Black  Currant.  Such  are  known 
to  exist.  The  fruit  had  none  of  the  characteristic  odour 
of  the  Black  Currant. 


KITCHEN     GARDEN. 

SEED      POTATOES       SPROUTING      PREMATURELY 

(T.  O.). — The  seeds  ought  not  to  sprout  in  December.  They 
should  be  at  rest  from  the  time  of  storing  until  the  end 
of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March,  when  growth 
will  start  natiually.  Even  then,  growth  should  not  be 
hurried,  but  rather  retarded,  so  that  the  young  sprouts 
formed  may  be  as  strong  and  stindy  as  possible.  The 
sets  must  have  been  kept  in  too  warm  a  place.  Another 
year  keep  watch  over  them,  and  should  they  show  signs 
of  growth  before  the  time  stated  above,  remove  to  a 
cooler  place. 

TOMATOES  ATTACKED  (J-  D.).— The  Tomatoes  are 
attacked  by  a  bacterial  disease,  causing  the  trouble  known 
as  ■■  spot  "'  disease.  It  attacks  the  Tomato  at  any  point 
of  the  fruit  where  the  skin  is  cracked,  as,  for  example, 
where  the  style  falls  away.  All  methods  calculated  ta 
prevent  the  cracking  of  the  skin  of  the  fruit  should  be 
adopted,  among  them  attention  to  the  water  supply  so 
as  to  keep  it  always  even  and  to  ensure  sufficient  supplies 
of  potash  in  the  soil.  For  this  water  once  or  twice  a  week 
with  a  solution  of  half  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  potash 
to  the  gallon  of  water  will  be  an  aid.  The  diseased  fruits 
should  be  carefully  collected  and  burned. 

WHAT  TO  GROW  IN  FRAMES  FOR  MARKET  (£'.  if,). 
— If  you  can  obtain  plants,  it  is  not  too  late  to  plant 
Tomatoes  in  your  frames.  After  planting  in  good  soil 
keep  them  growing  steadily,  and  they  should  yield  you 
good  crops  through  the  autumn,  giving  a  good  return. 
Making  a  sowing  of  Lettuce  and  Endive  outdoors  now. 
and  plant  the  same  in  the  frames  as  soon  as  the  plants  are 
large  enough  to  handle.  It  will  not  take  long  before 
they  are  ready.  In  the  meantime  prepare  the  soil  of  the 
frames  to  receive  them  by  adding  a  moderate  quantity 
of  manure,  so  that  the  plants  will  grow  freely  and  fill 
the  frame  with  prime  plants  before  the  season  of  growth 
ends.  They  may, then  be  kept  in  the  frames  tor  a  con- 
siderable time  until  salad  becomes  scarce.  Paris 
Market  Cos  and  -Ml  the  Year  Bound  Cabbage  Lettuce 
are  good  to  sow.  For  early  spring  Lettuce  the  best  way 
to  proceed  is  to  sow  seed  in  a  frame  at  the  end  of  .August . 
Grow  them  hardily  by  exposing  to  the  weather  day  and 
night  until  bad  weather  comes,  and  then  to  protect 
from  hard  frost  only.  Plant  in  frames  early  in  JIarch, 
and  you  should  have  good  Lettuce  to  sell  at  the  end  of 
April  and  early  in  May,  when  they  are  scarce  and  fetching 
"ood  prices.  We  presume  that  you  have  some  knowledge 
of  how  to  grow  these  crops.  It  is  now  too  early  to  treat 
Cucumbers  and  Tomatoes  for  early  summer  supply. 
Write  us  again  after  the  turn  of  the  year.  You  might 
fill  up  some  of  your  frames  with  cuttings  of  Calceolarias 
and  Violas  in  September  for  disposal  in  spring  and  early 
summer.  If  you  happen  to  have  young  plants  of  the 
.<<n-eet  Violet,  or  can  buv  them  cheap,  you  could  fill  some 
of  the  frames  with  these.  They  would  flower  freely 
durin"  winter  and  earlv  spring.  The  end  of  September  is 
a  "ood  time  to  plant.  You  might  plant  other  frames  witb 
Iris  and  Anemone  bulbs  as  soon  as  they  can  be  obtained. 
These  flower  early,  are  of  rich  and  attractive  colour, 
and  can  be  sold  freely. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

INSECTS  FOR  IDENTIFICATION  AND  OTHER 
QUESTIONS  <.UiS.s  f.).— The  insects  sent  are  leather- 
jackets  grubs  of  the  crane  fly  or  daddy-long-legs.  The 
vellowish  appearance  of  the  leaves  sent  is  due  to  a  disease 
called  "  Chlorosis."  This  is  to  be  cured  as  a  rule  by 
witering  with  a  solution  of  iron  sulphate  at  the  rate  of 
loz  to  the  gallon.  The  Pelargonium  leaves  are  attacked 
by  thrips.  Fumigate  the  plants  or  spray  them  with  a 
nicotine  wash. 

WEED  FOR  IDENTIFICATION  {A.  0.  X).— The  weed 
sent  for  ideiitifieation  is  tlie  Hawk-\veed  (Hieracnm 
Pilosella)  \s  much  as  possible  should  be  pulled  up  now 
to  prevent  its  spread,  then  in  winter  lift  the  patches  of 
turf  containing  the  weed  and  Ml  up  with  clean  turf.  A 
dressing  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  at  the  jiresent  time  will 
assist  the  grass  in  outgrowing  the  weed. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS.— J/rs.  P..  Acton.— V  is  most  diffi- 
cult to  identify  Koses  without  a  scrap  of  foliage  or  wood. 

Possibly  a  Japanese  variety  or   Kosa  rugosa. h.  i.— 

Violas:' garden  seedlings. J.    .^--l'     Ecjremocarpus 

scaber  ■     2     Centaurea    macrocephrla  ;     3,    Achillea    Hli- 

peudulina  ;     4,    Eupatorium  ageratoides. Interested.— 

1  Daphne  pontica  ;  i.  Prunus  japonica  var.  flore  pleno  : 
3'  Chimonanthus  fragrans;  4,  Griselmia  littoralis : 
5  Spira>a  Thunbergii :  6.  Staphylea  pmnata  ;  <.  probably 
Spiraa  Van  Honttei  (poor  specimen):  8,  Spir»a  arpita. 
C  M  —1.  Piplanthum  nepalensis :  2.  Euonymus 
japoni'cus  albo  marginatus  ;  3,  Achillea  fllipendulina  : 
4  Levcesteria  formosa ;  5.  Malva  moschata  alba  , 
e;     Hieracium     aurantiacum;    J.     Achillea     sibirica  : 

8       Lychnis      chalcedouica, A.      £,— Rhus     Cotuuis, 

••'smoke    Plant,'' C.    IT.,    Leytonstone.—\,    Medieago. 

Echinus  ;   2,  Circaea  Liitetiana. 
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The  Royal  Horticultural  Society 

The  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  on  July  27  last 
was  characterised  by  exceptional  fulness,  much 
flower  beauty  and  not  a  little  variety,  a  not 
inconsiderable  company  thronging  the  hall  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  day.  Ot  flowering  subjects, 
Gladioli  in  the  cut  state  reigned  supreme,  these 
seasonable  flowers  coming  not  only  from  various 
home  sources,  but  in  equal  array  from  Dutch 
growers.  A  notable  exhibit — the  only  one, 
indeed,  to  which  a  gold  medal  was  awarded — was 
that  of  vegetables  from  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs, 
Aldenham  House,  Elstree  (gardener,  Mr.  K. 
Beckett),  who  staged  a  remarkable  collection  in  his 
own   inimitable   way. 

Hardy  Flowers. 

Immediately  at  the  entrance  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Lcwisham, 
S.E.,  arranged  a  goodly  collection  of  lierbaceous  Phloxes, 
the  cream  only  of  these  being  shown.  Of  these  Florrie 
Pearson  {cherry  rose).  JLrs.  A.  W.  Alder  (exquisite  salmon) 
W.  Watson  (deep  rose),  It.  A.  Goldie  (deep  salmon). 
Dr.  Charcot  (Parma  violet).  F.  A.  Buchner  (white),  Mrs. 
H.  J.  Jones  (soft  rose,  deep  coloured  eye).  Dr.  Konigshoffer 
(scarlet)  and  Elizabeth  Campbell  are  a  selection  of  the  best 
&  few  fit  for  any  garden  or  association. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Ladhams.  Southampton,  contributed 
Oaillardia  Gloria,  Astilbe  rubella.  Lavatera  Olbia  rosea 
<see  awards).  Platycodon  Mariesi.  Poterium  obtusum  (very 
good),  with  Phloxes  and  much  besides.  A  good  atti^mpt 
at  colour  grouping  was  noted  here,  the  usual  indiscriminate 
mixture  being  avoideii. 

Mr.  Reginald  Prichard.  West  Moors,  had  a  small  collec- 
tion of  alpines,  Lysimachia  Hcnryi.  Campanulas  Profusion. 
C.  Waldsteiuiana.  C.  Stansfleldi  and  a  delightful  lot  of 
Erica  Mackayi  plena  among  other  things. 

Messrs.  James  Vert  and  .Sons,  Saffron  Wrldeu.  displayed 
their  unique  strain  of  Hollyhocks  splendidly,  the  quite 
clean  examples  in  fine  array  and  rich  variety.  Delicata 
(flesh).  Lady  Bailey  (rose  pink).  Salmon  Queen,  Princess 
(rose),  alba'  s^iperba  and  Primrose  Queen  were  among 
the  best  double -flowered  sorts.  The  stately  spikes  were 
handsome  in  the  extreme.     Silver  Grenfell  medal. 

Mr.  Maurice  Prichard,  Christchiu-ch.  received  a  silver 
Grenfell  medal  for  a  goodly  table  of  hardy  flowers. 
Campanula  Tymonsi,  C.  arvatica,  C.  R.  B.  Loder  (a  small, 
frail  habited  double-flowered  sort),  C.  grandiflorum. 
Phlox  Dr.  Charcot  and  the  plumy  white  Stenanthium 
robustum.  Some  showy  Kniphoflas  were  also  on  view. 
Very  fine.  too.  were  the  Delphiniums.  Mrs.  Thompson, 
Theodore,  Harry  Smetham,  Lilacina  and  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Watsou  (mauve)  were  remarked. 

Gladioli. 

These  were  in  great  array  everpyherc,  and  we  regret 
that  the  exigencies  of  space  do  not  admit  of  referring  to 
all  in  d^'tail.  The  high  award  of  a  silver-gilt  Flora  medal 
■was  made  to  a  collection  from  Messrs.  Velthuys.  Limited, 
Hillcgour,  Holland,  for  an  artistic  arrangement  of  these 
flowers  set  up  in  the  annexe.  Huge  basket  groups  were  of 
high  ornament  and  beauty  ;  some,  as  Prince  of  Wales 
(self  salmon),  Mrs.  Velthuys  (dark  red),  L'Immacule  and 
King  of  the  Reds  were  sumptuous  indeed.  Chris  (crimson). 
Vanessa  (salmon  coloured  primulinus)  and  Wilbrink 
(shell  pink  and  flesh  colour)  were  also  first-rate. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons.  Covent  Garden,  liad  a  table 
group  la'-gely  of  the  primulinus  set,  Golden  Drop,  Prince 
of  Orange.  Orange  King  (salmon  and  apricot)  and  Butterfly 
being  amonp  the  notables.     Silver-Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Krelage  and  Sons,  Haarlem,  Holland,  also 
showed  the  prinudinus  hybrids  in  a  distinctly  convincing 
manner,  magnificent  vases  of  each  sort  being  displayed. 
We  noted,  too.  with  satisfaction  and  pleasure,  how  the 
varieties  conformed  to  the  typical  primulinus  in  its 
outstanding:  characteristics,  matters  which  we  have  urgeu 
as  essential  from  the  moment  the  species  was  introduced. 
Adonis,  salmon  red  ;  Lactitia,  deep  salmon ;  Eurydice. 
softest  salmon  ;  Vanessa,  salmon  with  apricot,  charmingly 
compact  and  beautiful ;  Scarletta.deepreu  ;  andHesperia, 
rosy  salmon  and  scarlet  stripes,  being  a  few  of  the  choice 
sorts. 

Messrs.  Kelway  and  Sons,  Langport,  were  awarded  a 
silver  Grenfell  medal  for  a  good  general  collection  the 
large  flowered  types,  however,  predominating.  Queen 
Mary,  flesh  coloured  with  crimson  blotch;  Rev.  H. 
Ewbank,  mauve ;  AVhite  Giant  :  James  W.  Kelway, 
scarlet ;  Bleu  Celeste ;  Palestine,  yellow  with  crimson 
"blotch  ;  Golden  Dawn,  also  well  blotched  crimson  ;  and 
Golden  Girl  (primulinus),  are  a  selection  of  the  best. 

Major  Churcher,  Alverstoke.  brought  a  very  choice 
assortment,  the  flowers  beautifully  fresh,  many  distinctly 
refined  and  fascinating.  Yellow  Queen ;  Flame  ;  Sedan 
soft  yellow ;  AUair ;  Apple  Blossom,  more  lovely  than 
ever ;  Alice  Tiplady.  rose  salmon  :  Incontestable  (we 
agree)  of  the  Nancieanus  type  ;  and  Biron  L.  Smith,  in 
delicate  shade3  of  lilac  and  lavender,  were  some  that 
caught  the  eye  at  once.  They  were  not  all ;  there  were 
many  promising  seedlings  which  we  hope  to  see  again. 

EosES  AND   Carnations,  etc. 

Taken  in  order  we  were  much  charmed  bv  the'delicht- 
hiUy  artistic  H.  T.  Lidu  shown  by  Mr.  Walter  Easlca, 
Eastwood,  Leigh-on-Sea.  a  group  of  it  defying  description. 
With  the  exceptional  bud  Irngth  of  Old  Gold,  and  a  colour 
blend  embracing  salmon,  delicate  orange  and  pink  and  a 
pretty  flange  or  reflex  of  the  petal  tips,  we  have  here  an 
ideal  Rose  for  buttonhole  work  or  table  adornment. 
The  bronzy  foliage  of  Mahonia-like  efl'ect  is  also  good, 
while  fieedon\  is  among  its  other  attributes. 

Rev.    J.    H.    Pemberton.    Bomford.   had   an   extensive 


group  of  these  flowers.  Pax,  the  new  single  variity ; 
iMernuiid,  very  charming ;  and  The  Adjutant,  a  Danxask 
novelty  for  1921  being  prominent. 

Of  Carnations  Messrs.  Allwood  Br()therfl,  Hayward's 
Heath,  had  a  telling  lot  of  these  admirably  displayed. 
All  the  choicest  things  were  on  view.  Mary  Allwood  ; 
M'ivelsfleld  Claret,  good  wine  needs  no  bush  ;  Wivelstleld 
Beauty  and  others.     The  new  AUwoodiis  were  prominent. 

Mr.  "L.  R.  Russell.  Uichmniul,  had  a  splendid  table  of 
ornamental  stove  plants.  (';il:idiums,  Acalypha,  Crotons, 
Araha,    Dracaenas,    Aloeasius   and   others   akin   a    choice 
assortment,  which  guined  a  silver  gilt  Grenfell  medal. 
Fruit  and  Vecetables. 

No  fruit  was  shown  and  l>ut  one  collection  of  vegetables 
and  that  one  of  the  niasln  pi.  ees  from  the  gardens  of 
the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs.  AUhnham  House,  Elstree  (Mr. 
E.  Beckett,  gardener).  It  gained  a  gold  medal,  iMr. 
Beckett  being  at  his  best.  Already  we  have  paid  high 
tribute  to  its  excellence  and  to  say  that  it  was  all  round 
and  flawless  is  but  the  merest  justice.  What  we  admire 
in  the  vesetable  collections  from  these  gardens  apart  from 
a  cultural  skill  that  has  never  been  excelled — shall  we 
sav  also  not  equalled  ? — is  the  high  pictorial  effect  secured 
tliroughout,  and  for  which  Capsicums,  Tomatoes  in  yellow, 
scarlet  and  Indian  red  colour,  silver  and  Brazilian  Beets, 
were  chiefly  responsible.  There  were  in  all  some  125 
dishes ;  splendid  Celerv,  Aldenham  white  and  pink  ; 
Peas.  Duke  of  Albanv,  Quite  Content  and  Edwin  Beckett  ; 
Potatoes,  Edzell  Blue,  Resistant  Snowarop.  King  Edward. 
Duke  of  York.  Kerr's  Pink,  Midlothian  Early  and  others, 
together  with  superb  Onions,  (.ueunibers.  Mushroom^ 
and  much  besides.  What  was  particularly  noteworthy 
was  the  table  fltness  of  everything  shown,  and  this,  whih- 
an  object  lesson  perse,  is  a  matter  of  supreme  moment  to 
all  who  would  excel  whether  in  the  exhibition  hall  or  as 
cultivators  for  home  cons\imption.  From  these  latter 
standpoints  the  educational  value  of  such  an  exhibit  cau 
hardly  be  overestimi'ted. 


Around    the    Markets 

FOE  the  first  time  for  years,  probably,  Carnations 
liave  been  cheap,  and  quite  good  blooms,  too. 
This  is  a  straw  which  tells  how  the  wind  blows 
in  the  flower  markets,  and  if  "  Cars "  are 
cheap  there  is  no  great  demand  for  flowers. 
Gladioli  in  splendid,  stately  spikes,  fragrant 
Stocks,  odorous  Sweet  Sultans,  dainty  Statici' 
and  Gypsophila,  Sweet  Peas  galore,  fresh  Sweet  Lavender 
and  many  other  flowers  in  plenty,  but  no  one  wants  thrm. 
There  is  only  one  shortage,  and  that  is  of  Heather,  whieli 
will  sell  anywhere.  In  fact,  everyone  wants  Heather 
and  cannot  get  enough.  Can  it  be  that  the  public  taste 
is  becoming  simpler,  or  is  it  that  the  holiday  spirit  has 
affected  us  all  and  we  who  have  to  stay  in  town  crave 
for  the  sight  and  smell  of  the  Heath  lands  and  so  have 
the  nearest  approach  to  it  ? 

Pot  plants  are  rather  more  in  request,  though  no  one 
is  making  a  fortune  in  them.  Hydrangea  paniculata 
grandiliora,  Lilium  longiflorum,  I-.  lancifolium,  white 
and  pink  Spiraeas,  festive-looking  Viscarias  and  Helio- 
tropes are  all  excellent  samples. 

English  Apples  have  increased  in  varieties  if  not  in 
q\iantity.  Gladstone  and  Beauty  of  Bath  have  joined 
the  Jufians  and  Worcesters.  French  Chalk  Pears  are 
very  plentiful  but  of  only  ordinary  flavour.  Gooseberries 
are' more  plentiful  again  and  the  small  reds  quite  reason- 
able in  price.  Raspberries  and  Black  Currants  are  terribly 
dear  and  make  home-made  jam  very  expensive.  English 
Peaches  are  in  request  and  up  in  price.  French  Plums 
are  almost  done  as  also  are  the  Spanish  Greengages, 
and  as  our  home-grown  fruits  are  scarcely  fit  there  will 
be  a  temporary  shortage  which  wdl  not  be  fully  made 
up,  as  the  crop  is  a  bad  one. 

Oranges  are  still  wanted,  and  the  Naartjes  and  Seedless 
from  the  Cape  fetch  high  prices. 

There  is  a  brisk  demand  for  the  very  best  English 
Tomatoes,  but  some  difficulty  is  experienced  in  clearing 
all  the  second  and  third  rate  qualities. 

Vegetable  marrows,  which  till  now  have  been  uneqiial 
to  the  demand,  have  been  the  subjects  of  a  mild  slump, 
and  public  attention  has  turned  to  Cabbages,  which  are 
of  good  quahty  and  sell  well.  Runner  beans  are,  of  course 
a  good  trade  just  now,  though  Green  Peas  do  not  go  so 
well  as  one  would  expect.  The  cool,  damp  summer  has 
suited  the  Peas  admirably,  and  probably  never  before 
has  such  quality  been  seen  on  the  markets  as  now.  Onions 
of  size  have  been  short  till  just  lately,  when  good  supplies 
from  Egypt  have  arrived.  Mushrooms  are  rather  scarce, 
so  much  so  that  those  grown  out  of  doors  fetch  quite 
6d.  per  pound  more  than  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

July  30.  A,  COSTER. 


OBITUARY 


MR.    C.    H.    BROADHEAD. 

WiTi-i  deep  regret  we  record  tlie  deatli  ol  Mr.  C.  H. 
Broadhead  of  Messrs.  S.  Broadhead  and  Son, 
Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  Wooldale  Nurseries, 
Thongsbridge,  Huddersfield.  Mr.  C.  H.  Broadhead 
will  always  be  remembered  for  his  cheerful 
countenance  and  great  enthusiasm  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  alpine  plants.  He  passed  away  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  July  27,  after  an  illness  of  eighteen 
months. 


Notes  From  Maidstone. 

STRAWBERRY 
PLA  NT  INC. 

The  season  jor  making  new 
Straiuberry  beds  will  soon  be 
here,  and  the  recent  generous 
rains  have  given  us  a  fine 
growth  of  runners,  which  we 
hope  will  be  ready  Jor  delivery 
early  in  A  ugusl.  We  shall  be 
pleased  to  send  our  catalogue 
to  those  interested,  and  call 
attention  to  the  old  variety 
Black  Prince,  so  valuable  lor 
jam  making,  and  the  Autumnal 
variety  St.  Fiacre,  the  best  oj 
its  class.  "  Doubtless,  God 
could  have  made  a  better  berry  ; 
but,  doubtless.  He  never  did." 

George  Bunyard  &•  Co.,  Ltd., 

The  Royal  Nurseries, 

Ma  idstone. 


ALL    TOMATO    GROWERS 

SHOULD     USE 

PRENTICE'S 

RENOWNED 

'TOMORITE' 

(The  Wonderful   Fertilizer  for  Tomatoes). 

It  gives  marvellous  results  and  is 
used  by  all  the  Leading   Growers. 

Sold    by    all   Seedsnten,    Florists, 
NursBrymen,    etCm 


RECENT  TESTIMONIAL  (Unsolicited). 

Mr.  J.  WALLIS,   Hull,  writes; — 

"I  write  to  you  thinking  you  may  be  pleased  lo 
know  that  I  have  won  first  prize  for  Tomatoes. 
They  have  had  nothing  but  pure  water  and  your 
'Tomorite.'  Some  trusses  have  as  many  as  35 
Tomatoes  on.  I  have  been  asked  by  a  crowd  of 
gardeners  how  I  grow  them,  also  what  I  feed  them 
on.  I  advise  them  all  to  use  your  'Tomorite.'  I 
have  beaten  all  comers.  People  at  the  show  said 
the  Tomatoes  were  like  balls  of  fire.  " 


Sole  Manufacturers — 

PRENTICE  BROTHERS,  ud 

Chemical  Works, 

STOWMARKET. 
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POULTRY      NOTES 

BY     W.     POWELL-OWEN,     F.B.S.A. 


IN  the  selection  of  breeds  of  poultry  tastes 
vary  \videly  and  this  so  often  leads  to  the 
undoing  of  the  poultry-keeper.  Each  breed 
has  its  good  and  bad  points'  which  should  be 
carefully  \\eighed  up  when  a  person  is  choosing 
the  one  to  keep.  > 

Keeping  Too  Many  J  Breeds. — One  of  the 
greatest  mistakes  made  by  poultry-keepers  is  in 
stocking  too  many  breeds.  Often  I  am  told  that 
the  querist  has  four  breeds  but  that  his  wife  has  a 
fancy  for  a  "  piebald"  one  .  .  .  can  I  suggest 
which  variety  will  please  her  ?  As  a  rule,  too. 
those  who  overstep  the  mark  in  this  direction  have 
limited  ground  space  and  accommodation  at  their 
disposal  and  consequently  can  least  afford  to  make 
the  mistake.  Professional  poultry-farmers  act 
wisely  in  keeping  many  breeds  because  they  have 
to  study  and  cater  for  the  whims  of  the  poultry 
public  ;  therein  lies  their  "  bread  and  butter." 
For  such  breeders  th'e  White   Wyandotte,   Rhode 


Beauty  and  Utility.— When  the  fancy  was  all 
the  rage  the  ideal  was  beauty  exclusively. 
Although  as  keen  as  any  on  breediog  that  which 
was  most  elusive  and  "  one  better  than  the  rest." 
I  pleaded  for  the  addition  of  utility  so  that  the  ideal 
could  be  beauty  with  usefulness.  Because  of 
that  I  was  often  referred  to  as  the  utility-fancier. 
Then  came  the  time  when  utility  became  top  dog, 
and  now  I  still  aim  at  the  happy  mediimi,  %'iz., 
beauty  and  utility.  As  I  disagreed  originally 
with  the  extremists  of  the  fancy  who  wanted 
beauty  (to  them)  only  so  do  I  now  go  against 
the  utilitarian-extremist  who  wants  eggs  only 
without  regard  to  pm-eness  of  breeding.  By  all 
means  let  us  have  utility  and  eggs,  but  let  us  keep 
to  breed  characters  or  we  shall  quickly  get  to  the 
stage  of  mongrels  and  then  egg-production  must 
absolutely  drop  when  that  step  of  the  ladder  is 
reached.  Breed  characteristics  are  the  most  easy 
to    obtain    in    self-coloured    breeds    and     such    I 


BE.\UTY    AND     UTILITY. 
While   Wyandottes,   the  properly  of  Miss  M.   V.   Coates,   of  Broad    Hea.h,    Presleigne. 
the  background  the  wattle  hurdles  to  protect  the  birds  against  ground  winds. 


Note  in 


Island  Red,  White  Leghorn  and  Light  Sussex 
might  claim  consideration  because  of  their  popu- 
larity. But  having  started  with  these  four, 
each  poultry-farmer  will  be  well  advised  to  watch 
fcr  points  and  to  increase  any  of  the  breeds  named 
for  which  the  demand  is  the  greatest. 

Day  of  Specialising. — This  is  the  day  of  special- 
ising and  as  each  professional  breeder  becomes 
established  I  am  in  favour  of  his  hitting  one  breed 
home  and  of  his  keeping  but  an  odd  pen  or  so  of  the 
remainder.  Where  but  one  breed  is  stocked  the 
owner  can  concentrate  all  his  attention  on  master- 
ing it  from  A  to  Z.  Management,  feeding  and 
routine  can  in  consequence  be  perfected  and  the 
maximum  results  obtained.  Again  the  housing 
of  the  birds  of  various  ages  is  facilitated  as  flocks 
can  be  amalgamated.  If  many  breeds  are  kept 
and  housing  is  at  all  on  the  short  side  there  is 
the  compulsory  amalgamation  not  only  of  different 
breeds  but  also  of  birds  of  different  ages  and 
ungraded  flocks  caimot  possibly  give  of  their  best. 
When,  too,  one  breed  is  fully  mastered  the  sexes 
can  be  ascertained  with  certainty  at  an  early  age 
and  good  specimens  can  be  picked  out  from  low- 
grade  ones  with  greater  ease. 


commend  to  all  beginners  who  cannot  or  have  not 
the  time  to  master  the  A  to  Z  of  breeding  family 
characters. 
Simplicity  of  Breeding. — It  is  surprising  the 

number  of  poultry-keepers  who  fall  victims  to 
beauty  and  do  not  stop  to  think  out  the  utility 
points  of  the  breed  that  attracts.  One  could 
visit  the  Dairy  Show  and  be  carried  away  by  the 
beauty  of  a  dozen  or  more  breeds  merely  because 
one  is  looking  at  the  finished  article.  For  each 
nearly  perfect  specimen  exhibited  there  are 
htmdreds  of  brothers  and  sisters  at  home  that  look 
far  from  a  picture  of  beauty.  The  polished  product 
of  this  land  can  only  be  obtained  by  careful  breed- 
ing and  with  a  full  knowledge  of  mating.  Having 
then  been  attracted  to  a  barred,  pencilled  or  laced 
breed,  one  decides  to  take  up  the  variety  only  to 
find  later  that  the  breed  is  the  reverse  to  beauty 
and  a  "  mottled  crew."  The  breed  is  soon  given 
up  in  disgust  and  the  owner's  ptirse  is  not  so  full  as 
it  was  originally.  I  often  find  that  when  a  poultry- 
keeper  starts  with  certain  breeds  he  soon  tires  of 
them  and  longs  for  a  fresh  lot,  in  many  cases  the 
wife  deciding  the  ultimate  selection.  My  notes 
should  be  a  warning  to  such  poultry-keepers. 


Useful  Breeds  to  Keep. — ^In  poultry-keeping  one 
is  ever  looking  for  a  "dark  horse"  among  the 
breeds — one  that  will  knock  the  Wyandotte  or  the 
Leghorn  off  its  feet  for  ntmiber  of  eggs.  Wise, 
indeed,  is  it  to  remember  that  choice  of  breed 
should  be  dependent  to  a  degree  on  one's  objective. 
First  of  all  the  White  Wyandotte  stands  out  as 
the  layer  of  the  greatest  number  of  eggs  in  the 
twelve  months.  Its  one  defect  is  that  in  many 
strains  the  birds  lay  small  eggs.  The  moral 
ob\aously  is  to  remain  loyal  to  the  breed  and 
concentrate  on  the  big  egg  by  selection.  But 
so  many  think  that  the  only  judicious  decision  is  to 
avoid  the  White  Wyandotte  and  take  up  a  less 
popular  variety  which  lays  but  one  egg  for  every 
two  or  three  given  by  the  White  Wyandotte. 
No,  strains  vary  and  if  the  potdtrj -keeper  will 
accept  my  dictum  that  the  White  Wyaadottc 
is  imbeatable  for  number  of  eggs  in  the  twelve 
months  he  will  immediately  try  another  strain 
(not  another  breed)  if  he  happens  to  hit  upon  a 
strain  that  fails. 

The  White  Wyandotte.— I  think  the  White 
Wyandotte  is  a  breed  of  beauty  quite  as  much  as 
is  any  of  the  laced  or  pencilled  varieties  once  one 
sharpens  their  taste  to  it.  And  after  all  the  true 
taste  is  that  possessed  by  the  person  whose  heart 
is  n-ith  poultrj'.  Rear  up  a  flock  of  White  Wyan- 
dottes from  shell  to  matiu'ity  and  if  one  does  not 
then  like  the  breed  I  am  sure  he  has  not  the  ideal 
love  for  poultry  which  is  necessary  for  the  greatest 
success.  Miss  M.  'V.  Coates  of  Broad  Heath, 
Presteigne,  sends  me  a  photograph  of  one  of  her 
breeding  pens  of  White  Wyandottes.  As  will  be 
seen  from  the  accompanying  illustration,  the  male 
at  the  head  of  the  pen  is  every  inch  an  aristocrat. 
He  is  a  February,  1919,  hatched  bird,  and  the 
brother  of  a  pen  of  pullets  which  secured  third 
prize  in  the  N.  U.P.S.  Laying  Test  for  another 
reader  of  The  Garden-.  J'iss  Coates  tells  me  that 
she  finds  in  the  White  Wyandotte  everything  to  be 
desired,  and  she  specialises  in  the  one  breed. 
.Although  in  a  small  way  this  reader  has  already- 
entered  a  pen  of  pullets  for  the  first  time  in  a  laying 
test  and  with  great  credit  as  yet. 

Winter  Egg-Producers. — The  White  Wyandotte 
is  a  splendid  winter  egg  layer,  and  the  cockerels 
make  itice  weights  for  table  purposes  even  though 
they  would  not  approach  in  quality  the  Light 
Sussex  males.  But  one  would  get  fewer  eggs  from 
the  latter  breed  than  from  the  former,  hence  the 
importance  of  my  remarlvs  that  each  breed  has  its 
good  and  bad  points.  Those  w-ho  need  maximum 
egg-production  with  a  few  cockerels  to  fatten  up 
for  the  "  home"  table  have  in  the  White  Wyan- 
dotte a  breed  that  will  supply  the  needful.  On 
grass  range  they  retain  their  colour  of  plumage 
remarkably  well,  not  getting  dirty  as  in  tow-n  runs. 
This  has  often  led  a  pupil  to  ask  liis  tutor  when  and 
with  what  soap  he  washes  his  White  Wyandotte=. 


ADVICE    OX    POULTRY    MATTERS. 

Mr.  W.  Powell-Owen,  The  Garden-  Poultry 
Expert,  will  be  pleased  to  answer,  free  of  charge,  any 
questions  dealing  with  poultry-keeping.  A  stamped 
and  addressed  envelope  should  be  enclosed,  when  a 
lengthy  and  detailed  reply  -diill  be  posted  promptly. 
Communications  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  W.  Powell- 
Owen,  care  of  The  Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.2.  Samples  of  foods  (report  thereon  and 
suggested  use),  is.  6d.  ;    post-mortems,  2s.  6d.  each . 
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UNEQUALLED  FOR  SERVICE 
AND  HARD  WEAR 


Read  this  unsolicited  testiraooial : 

13th  April,  1920. 

" notliing  like  the  "Mearns  "  boot  for  liard 

wear.  I  have  still  got  the  pair  you  sent  me  five  years 
ago.  Although  they  Itave  had  four  winters  of  hard 
work,  the  tops  seem  to  be  even  yet  as  good  as  ever. 
Please  send  me  at  once  another  pair  exactly  as 
before "  H.B.,  Brentwood,  Essex. 

Strong,  durable,  hard  wearing 
and  comfortable  boots  for  men. 

■VTn     ^^A^   ^^  illustrated,  is  made  of  the  best 
L\U.   JCiO  uniined  hide,  with  well       in/_ 
nailed  and  standard  screwed  soles.    All       OVj' 
solid  leather.  Price    postpaid 

"No     'il  7^   '^  ^'^^  famous  " Mearns  "  boot,  our 
±-%\j,   ^  L  I  lU   own  manufacture.     Madeof  pliable 
and  waterproof  Kip  leiither.    Tliick  soles,       Wc/ 
brass  standard  screwed  and  nailed.    Sup-       ^•'Z  " 
plied  with  or  without  toecaps.  Price    post  paid 

Send  for  our  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

WM.  PATTERSON    &  SONS 

B89,   OVERGATE    DUNDEE 


f  LABOUR  SAVERS.-EuREKA-  uwn  sahd.  ^ 

SoiLfunE   Nicotine   insecticides    Fumers. 

SPRAYS.  AND   OTHER    CHEMICALS    k    SUNDRIES 

^  SEE  List     Please  ask  tour  agent  foa  tme  Eureka 

/    ARTICLES-  They  ARE    ALWAYS  SATISFACTORY   IF  ANY 
DIFFICULTY  IN  OBTAINING    *t  SEND  DinECI  CARRIAGE  P«10 


.Onl.AililiissTOMLINSaN  &  HATWARD  L"  LINCOLN.' 


mm^. 


fSANITAS"  Powder 

INSURES  YOUR  CROPS 

AguMt  SLUGS.  WORMS,  RATS, 
MICE,  CATS  and  BIRDS. 

Large  and  small  tins  and  In  bags, 

of     all     Chemists,     Stores      and 

Nurserymen. 

THE  8ANITAS  CO.,  Ltd. 
Limohouse,   London,  E.14. 

Awarded  MgdaKat  Royal  Horticultural 
SMhibiUou,  mi. 


JAPANESE  MAPLES 
IRISES 
PEONIES 


GAUNTLETT'S,  it^X  Chiddingfold 

Surrey 


OUR  SYSTEMI 

^"^^^       OF    FEEDING    ENSURES 

CHICKS  THAT  THRIVE 
ROBUST    GROWING    STOCK 
FOWLS  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY 

The  use  of  our  properly  blended  and  easily  digested 
foodstuffs  is  the  ONLY  Tf  AF  to  cut  down  heavy 
mortality  in  young  chicks  and  to  secure  full  egg- 
baskets  all  the  year  round. 

We  are  practical  poultry-keepers  as  well  as 
poultry  and  food  specialists.  We  know  and  supply 
exactly  what  your  chickens  and  fowls  need  for 
maximum  results.     May  we  help  you  ? 

Send  for  samples  to-day.           Satisfaction 
51 5.  Seven  Sisters  Road  guaranteed.        


S.  Tattenham 


HUSSEY  Bros. 


1920    PULLETS 

For  Winter  eirgs,  also  some  first  class  1919  stock  birds  for 
next  season's  breeding.  Buy  now,  get  first  selection  and 
lowest  prices.  Golden,  silver,  white  Wyandottes  (273  egg 
strain),  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns  (285  strain). 
Black  Wyandotte  Bantams,  White  Runner  and  Butf 
Orpington  Ducks. 

SYDNEY  HILLER,  F.B.S.A. 

CLEVELAND    POULTRY  FARM,  STANDON.   Herts 

LARGE  EGG  STRAIN.— White  Wyandottes. 

CockereLs  from  15/6,  few  pullets  from  25/-  to  30/-.  Book 
now.  Pedigrees  supplied.— .Misses  Coates,  Broadheath, 
I're.steigne. 


THORP  &  CO.  (POULTRY  FARMS),  LTD. 

Capital,  £25,000.  Incubator  capacity,  50,000  eggs.  The 
largest  breeders  and  hatchers  of  poultry  and  ducks  in  Europe. 
All  correspondence  to  Gloucester  Hatcheries,  Little  Church 
Street,  Edgware  Road,  London,  W.  1.  Chief  Farm,  Gloucester 
Poultry  Farm,  Becklev,  Sussex.  PulletB,  hens,  cockerels, 
ducks,  and  drakes  are  now  offered  from  the  Company's  stock 
of  over  24,000  head  in  50  different  breeds,  in  the  best  care- 
fully selected  pedigree  strains,  unrivalled  in  stamina  and 
high  egg  yield.  Eggs  for  hatching,  10s.  6d.  per  dozen.  Day- 
old  chicks,  203.  per  dozen,  carriage  paid.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Foods,  poultry  houses,  incubators,  and  appliances 
of  every  description  supplied.  Inspection  of  hatclieries  and 
farm  invited.  Look  for  our  exhibition  stands  at  all  leading 
poultry,  dairy,  and  agricultural  shows  at  home  and  abroad. 
We  supply  everything  for  poultry.  Farms  equipped  in  their 
entirety.— Write  for  list  and  state  requirements.  Telephone  : 
Paddington  fiO?  (3  lines).  Telegr.ims  and  Cables  :  Athor- 
lii-ikii    lvl'.;\varr,  London.  


BY   APPOINTMENT. 


BY  APPOINTMENT. 


DISINFECTANT  FLUID 

"A  morlkv  »ni lotmidtblt  mupon for  btllUni)  mguirulllu  baeUlti$." 

— 81i  J.  Cbiqhton-Bbownb,  F.E.8. 

Use   Freely   in    Hen   Roosts,    Pigeon 
Cotes,  Aviaries,   etc. 


Against  Influenza.—"  Give  daily  to  all  the  birds  Izal  in  the 
soft  food.  One  liquid  ounce  of  Izal  should  be  added  to  each  eight 
gallons  of  liquid  used  for  mixing  the  soft  food.  The  result  has 
been  so  beneficial  that  I  think  it  should  be  known." 

Invaluable  as   a   pemedy   against   Foul   Brood  and 
I.O.W.  disease   in   Bees. 

Ask  for  special   leaflets   with    instructions  for  use. 


IZAL   POWDER   dusted    among    the   feathers  rids 
the   birds   of  insect    pests. 


IZALFLUID,4» 


iZAL  POWDER, 


6i-  per  I4lb.  ba'. 

10/- pec  501b.  kee. 

Sent  carriage  paid  on  receipt  of  remittance. 

Ask  for  Fres  Oopy  ot  "  Healthy  Poultry." 


Newton,  GhambersA  Go.,Lt(i.,Thorncliff8,  nr.Sheffleld. 
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ESTABLISHED    1870. 


DO   YOU    WANT    CHOICE    BU 
AT    FAIR    PRICES  P 

WALTER  BLOM   &  SON, 

of   OVERVEEN,    HOLLAND, 


F.R.H.S. 


will   send   you   these  from    their  own 
Extensive    Cultures. 


Write  for  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  to-day,  and  see  our 
Advantageous   Conditions. 

prepaid  orders  io%   discount. 
FREE    DELIVERY    TO    DESTINATION. 


McDOUGALL'S 

Non-Poi3onous 

WEED-KILLER 

SAFE    AND    EFFECTIVE. 

FREE   FROM   ARSEMIG. 

No  danger  of  poisoning  Animaisi 
Poultry,  etc. 


4/9 

71- 


Pint  Tins       -       1/9     |     A  Gallon 
Quart  Tins  3/-       i     1 

5  Gallon  Drum,  27/6 
From  Seedsmen,  Nurserymen  &■  Ironmongers 


McDOUGALL  BROS.,  Ltd., 

66/68,  PORT  ST.,  MANCHESTER.      Estab    1S45. 


Sole 
Manufacturers : 


"Our  homes   &   GARDENS  " 

1  /-     MONTHLY 

An  illustrated  prospectus  of  this  beautifully  printed  Magazine 
will  be  sent,  post  free,  on  application  to  The  Manager,  Our 
Homes  &  Gardens,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Coveut  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


THEV  ARE  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

ALL     HAND     MADE. 

ARTISTIC  FERN  PANS 
AND     BULB      BOWLS. 

State  Quanftfj>s  and  sizes  rcQuired,  and  have 
"Carriage  Paid"  quotation,   or  write  tor  Price 

List— PR  BB 
RICHARD    6ANKEY   A  SON,    LTD. 
Royal  Potteries,  Bulwell,  Nottingham 


it 


jj 


GUANOA 

THE   POPULAR    FERTILIZER. 

FLOWERS,  VEGETABLES   &  ALL  CROPS 
THRIVE  REMARKABLY  WELL  WHERE  USED 

PRICES: 

5cwt8.      3cwU.      2cwts.      1  cwt.      56  lbs.       28  Ibf , 

60/-         37/6        26/-        13/6        7/6         4/- 

Carriage  Paid  Cwt.  Lots.     Packages  Free. 

Prompt  delivery,  direct  if  your  Seedsman  cannot  supply 

Fertilizers  for  all  Crops,  Lists  on  application. 

HUNTER  &  GOW,  Ltd.,  28,  Thomas  St.,  Liverpool 


PAINT    YOUR    GREENHOUSES 

WITH 

"VITROLITE" 

Far  Superior  to  White  Lead  in  Colour,  Covering  Power  and  Durability. 

Made  in   White  and   Stone  Colour. 

Price        -        -        25/-  per  Gallon. 

Drums  extra. 


4^ 


PLASTINE 

THE    IMPERISHABLE    PUTTY. 


39 


Price  44/-  per  Cwt.,  in  1121b.,  56,  &  281b.  Kegs  {extra  and  returnable), 
also  in  141b.  tins,  7/9  each,  and  71b.  tins,  4/3  each.    Tins  included. 


WALTER    CARSON    &    SONS, 

GROVE   WORKS,    LOMBARD    ROAD,    BATTERSEA,    LONDON,   S.W.  11 . 


Telephone:    Baftersea  1630  (2  lines). 
Telegratns  :  "  Carsons,  Battsquare.  London." 


AND  BACHELORS'  WALK,  DUBLIN. 
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For    Cleaning 
Soiled  Hands, 


USE  a  little  Vim  when  washing 
the  hands  after  a  spell  of  work 
the  garden.  Vim  removes  all 
grime  and  grease  quickly  and  easily. 
Always  keep  a  tin  handy. 

Vim  is  just  as  good  for  cleaning  kitchen 
tables,  floors,  windows,  glass,  enamelware, 
woodwork.    Metals  are  easily  polished  with  it. 

IN    SPRINKLER-TOP    CANISTERS. 


Of  all  Grocers, 
Stores,  Oilmen, 
Chandlers,  etc. 


LEVER    BROTHERS 

LIMITED, 
PORT   SUNLIGHT. 


V  144  -  61a 
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/^I    ACS|-|QUSES  °f  ^''  descriptions  supplied   by   the  oldest  established 

firm    in   the   trade  ;    also 

If  [^JlflQ    APPARATUS    for  Glasshouses,  Private  Houses  and  Public  Buildings. 


CATALOGUES,  PLANS,  AND  ESTIMATES  FEEE. 


SURVEYS  BY  ARRANGEMENT. 


Please  address  all  Enquiries  to  Head  Office  : — 

J.  WEEKS  &  Co. 


(CHELSEA), 


92,  VICTORIA   STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W.I. 


Conservatory  erected  at  Weybridfie,  Surrey. 


PRACTICALLY  AN 

IMPERISHABLE   BLIND 

The  Wood  Laths  are  connected   with   metal 
links,  and  form  a  perfect  and  durable  shading. 
Flexible  and  easily  rolled  up. 
A  protection  against  hailstorms. 
Fixed  and  remo%'ed  without  difficulty. 

Send   for  Illustrated   Catalogue. 

ESTIMATES   FREE. 

MESSENGER  &  CO.  Ltd. 

LOUGHBOROUGH. 

London  Office:  122,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.I. 


BURNS  ON    THE    CROUNO'' 
NO    APPARATUS   REQytBtO 


THE    KING    OF   FUMIGANTS 

AUTO-SHREDS 

Is    CERTAIN     DEATH     to 

Leaf.mtning  Maefiots. White  Fly 
and  all  Pests  infesting  Plants 
under  Glass.  In  boxes  to  fuml. 
gate  1. 000  cubic  feet.  gd.  ;  2.500 
cubic  feet.  1/3:  lO.OOO  cubic  feet 
(for  ordio.iry  Plants).  3/B;  10.000 
cubic  feet  (for  lender  foliaged 
Plants).  4/6  each.  Obtained  of 
alt  principal  Seedsmen  and 
Florists. 

Original  Patentees:— 

W.  Darlington  &  Sons, 

LIMITED. 

G  Dept.. 
HACKNET,  LONDON,   E.8 


A    WORKING    HEAD    GARDENER   is   re- 

quireil  in  the  JLiitlen  Bradley  gardeas  of  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  .\pplicants  are  requested  to  give  full 
details  of  their  experience,  the  names  of  past  and  present 
employers,  with  references,  to  state  their  age.  and  to 
address  their  replies  to  the  Agent  at  the  Estate  Office, 
Maiden  Bradlev,  Bath.  IIS?13» 


SITUATIOI*    WAI*TEr>. 


A  YOUTH,  18,  intelligent,  handy,  who  has 

had  three  vetirs'  general  garden  work,  desires  plac<>  where  he 
can  gain  gt;iid  garden  experience ;  well  recommended. — 
Apply  Editor  of  Garden,  20.  Tavistock  Street.  C'ovcnt 
Garden,  W.C.  i. 


GROW  YOUR  OWN  VEGETABLES  FREE  FROM  DISEASE  WITH 


THE  MOST  PERFECT 

FERTILIZER 

FOR 


GREENHOUSES. 
GARDENS. 
LAWNS.  £,^ 


N  T  E  D    ) 


THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  AND 
COMPLETE  SUBSTITUTE  for  STABLE  MANURE 


SCIBNTIFICALLT    AND    CHEMICALIiT    PREPABBD. 

In  the  form  of  a  leaf-mould.  ready  for  use  at  any  time.  In  the  same  way,  and  for  all  purposes  that  stable  manure  Is  put.  Goes  further 

(4  liushels  equalUne  15  cwts.).  gives  better  result,  is  clean  to  handle,  sweet  smelling,  and  free  from  weeds,  worms,  etc. 

Report  of  Royal    Horticultural    Society.      "  Your  Patented  Hop  Manure  has  been  used  in  the  Society's  Gardens  at 

Wisley,  and  I  ncn  pleased  to  report  that  it  has  proved  excellent  for  the  flower  borders,  fruit  and  vegetables  grown  both  unJer 

glass  and  out  in  the  open  air."  (Signed)     W.  WiLKS.  Secretary. 

A  Beautiful  Free  Booklet  Rt'viug  full  i>articulars  and  testimonials  sent  on  receipt  of  ffostcard. 

■^BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS;  GENUINE  ONLY  IN  OUR  MARKED  BAGS,  CONTAINING  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS.  -VflE 

Prices,  including  bas'i.  1  bushel  2'3.  4  bushels  6/-.  5-4  bushels  28/9.  10-4  bushels  55/-.  20-4  bushels  100/- 
Carriage  forward  for  cash  with  order. 

WAKELEV'S  GROUND  GARDEN  LIME  (Caustic  or  Quick  Lime),  3/6  bushel  bag,  carriage  forward. 

WAKELEY'S  £mpi « FERTILISER 

A  valuable  Plant  Food  for  Allotment  and'General  Garden  use.  simple  to  apply.    Particulars  and  Guaranteed 

Analysis  free-    Price  including  bags 

14  lb.  bag.  3/3  ;    56  lbs.,  11/6;    1  cwt.,  22/- 

Best  Yellow  Fibrous  Loam,  4-/-,  and  Leaf  Mould,  4-/6.     Coarse  Silver  Sand,  5/6,  and  Brown 

Fibrous  Peat,  5/6  per  sack.   Basic  Slag,  T/9.  Superphosphates,  13/6.  Bone  Meal,  24/6 

Kainit,    11/6   per  cwt. 

See  Free  Booklet  as  above  for  prices  of  smaller  quantities,  also  other  goods* 

WAKELEY   BBOS.   A  CO      LTD  .  75a.   BANKSIDE.   LONDON,   S.E.I. 


TO  ACHIEVE  BEST 
RESULTS  USE 


ot«^. 


tli^^ 


uH^*^ 


On  the  market  for  over 

years,  they  still  bold  fint 

place  In  the  estimation  of  Hortical- 

turiits  all  over  the  world  for  QUALITY 

and  RESULTS. 

The  direct  result  of  many  years'  practical  experience  in 
gardening,  they  stand  unrivalled  at  the  present  day  for  every  des- 
cription of  Fruit  bearing.  Flowering  and  Foliage  Plants.  Vegetables, 
Lawns,  etc..  etc 

VINE,  PLANT  &  VEGETABLE  MANURE.  112lbs.,  30/-;  56lbs..  16/-:  28lbs..  9/-;  Ulbs.,  5/-:  Mbs..  5/-;  tloi,  1/3 

Carriage  paid  on  66ibi.  and  up  anywhere  In  United  Kingdom. 
SPECIAL  TOP-DRESSING   MANURE.  56lbs..  IS/6:  28lbs..  10/-:  HIbs..  6/-;  71bs..3/6:  tins.  I/-. 

Carriage  paid  on  S61bs.  and  up  anywhere  In  United  Kingdom. 

W^      WRITE  FOR  OUR  BOOKLET— POST  FREE  ON    REQUEST.      *«■ 
BOLD    BT    NURBERTMBN     AND    8BEDSMBN     EVBRTWBERB. 


Sole  M.kcrs:  WM.    THOMSON  *©  bONS.  LTD.,  CLOVENFORDS,  "SCOTLAND. 


ets  there  £ 

I  .iiid  makes  the  Garden  twJfv..- 
ijav  all  the  year  round  -v;;  . -v 


^^*^^^^  Sold  everywhere  for  HortiroTtaral  purpotet  In  PACKETS  lOd.  ft  !/«.  and  la 
BRANDED  4  SEALED  BAGS:  7  lbs.,  a'9 :  14  ib»..  6/6 ;  2S  Iba..  11/6:56163.30/-:  • '2  lbs  .ST,-.    Or 
direct  fr«m  tb«  Works      arrtige  Paid  In  the  United  KlngJom  (or  Caah  with  Order  (except  PA<-Ktli&;. 


Printed  by  Hudson  &  Kearns,  Limited.  Hattield  Street  Works,  Stamlord  bucci    d.h.. 


and  by  George  Newnes.  LiMixtD,  8-11.  Soutb.impton  Street.  Strand.  W.C. 


Limited,  at  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Strand.  W.C  8, 


THE 
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Price  THREEPENCE 

Yearly  Subscription 
Inland,  15/2:  Foreign.  17/ 


THE    DAISY-FLOWERED    BRAMBLE 
(RUBUS    BELLIDIFLORUS.) 


NOW     READY 

BARR  S  EXTRA  EARLY  DUTCH  HYACINTHS 

SPICIALLY  PREPAKEO  FOH  EARLY  fLOWCRIHG. 

Suitable   for'  culture  in    Pols,  Bowls/  or  Veses  for  Early    Winter   c^eccraticn-" 

IN  SEPAEATECOlOl'liS,  White,  ?oft  Eosc,  Erif  lit  Eose,  Glowing  Deep  Crini.son,  Light 
Blue,  Dark  Blue,  and  yellow.   Strong  Bulls.     Per  dozen,  8/6  to  10,6. 

BARR'S  EXTRA  EARLY  MINIATURE  HYACINTHS 


SPECIAL  L  Y 


SaREB  rOR  lARLY  FlOWtRIKG. 


Producirg   rather   smaller    spikes   then   above. 

In  8  tcraiatc^tclciij.'icr  1(0,  cS,-  lo  iiZ;-;    jir  c  t  z.  S/-  (o  5/B. 

BARR'S  PEAT  FIBRE,  SHELL  AND  CHARCOAL  MIXTURE. 

Eeady  mixed  lor'u   e,  per  bushel,  4/6:  per  peck,  1/6. 

RADD         lb        ^i\H^         '''''    I !2  &  IS.  KING  STREET, 
Pillfll        Ob        SUnO        COVENT      GARDEN,      W.C.  2 

t»b:    xjni'versaxj   success  of 

ALLWOODII 

is  acknowledged  by  Press  and  Public.     They^re  perfectly  hardy,  grew  anj  where  and  bloom 
perpetually  from  Sprinfi  to  Autumn, 

Read  what  the  "DailS  Uclcgrapb"  says  regarding  "ALLWOODII  "  : 
"'  The  new  blooms  between  Pinks  and  Carnations  (AUwoodii).  were  greatly  admired  at 
the  Chelsea  Show  by  Queen  Mary,  who  graciously  accepted  a  bunch  from  the  raisers," 

The   undermentionf d    colhclions   are   available  at   the  prices  quoted,   carriage  and 
packing   free   for  cash   with  order- 
Coll.  No.  1.— 3  Plants,  8/6.         Coll.  Ho.  2.-6  Plants.  15/-, 
Coll.  No.  3.— 12  Plants  {including  novelties)  35/-. 
Booklet  on  iheir  culture  post  free  6ii.,  or  Catalogue  sent  post  free  with  pleasure. 

The  Carnation  Specialists 

Oept.  4, 
HAYWARDiS   HEATH. 

ORCHIDS 

Ol  vigorous  habit  and  superior   constitution,      A  visit  to  our  Establtdfaoi  cut  is  cor* 
dielly  invited  to  in»pect  our  immense  and  interesting  STOCK    RAISED  BY  THE 

PURE    CULTURE    SYSTEM 

Choice    Species     Rare    Botanical    Specimeos,     Albinos  in   warm   and   cool   sectiov 

also  a  speciality. 

Expert    advice  given   and    all  requisites    supplied   for   the 

gooa  culture  of  Orchids. 

HAYWARDS 
HEATH. 


GHARLESWORTH  &  CO., 


BENTLEY^S    SPECIALITIES 

WEED  DESTROYERS    DAISY  KILLER 

(Lawn  Sand) 
INSECTICIDES  FUNGICIDES 

FUMIGANTS  FERTILISERS 


Catalogue   on  Application. 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS : 


JOSEPH    BENTLEY    LIMITED 

CHEMICAL  WORKS,   Barrow-on-Humber,  HULL. 
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Choice  Daffodils  of  Proved  Merit 

THE     FOLLOWING     DAFFODIL^     HAVE     ALL     BEEN      GROWN     BY     US     FOR     LONG     ENOUGH     TO 

THOROUGHLY    TEST    THEIR    ALL-ROUNT)    MERITS.      NONE    OF    THEM    BELONG    TO    THAT    CLASS 

WHICH  GET  AN  A.M.  ONE  YEAR  ANT)  DIE  OUT  A  SEASON  OR  TWO  LATER  I 


2h. 


Best  described  as  a 
A  \ery  tall  plant  and 
increasei'.     3/-    each ; 


3h. 


4a. 


2a. 


4a. 


4a. 


3^-. 


BERIMARDIIMO  (Wori/f^').  A  seedling  from  Lulworth, 

hilt  much  larger  and  having  a  taller  habit  of  growth. 

Perianth    creamy    white,    cuj)    large    and    prettily 

crinkled  at  the  edge,  deeply  tinted  orange  apricot. 

Highly  recommended.     4/6 
BRILLIANCY    {Engleheart). 

glorified  Barrii  Conspicuus. 

very    early,    also    a    rapid 

32/-  per  doz. 

CHALLENGER  (Crossfield.  1910).  A  truly  magnifi- 
cent flower  of  the  Barrii  section.  Flower  about 
SUn.  diameter.    Segments  pure  white,  well  rounded. 

[  firm  and  well  set  up.  The  disc  is  yellow  with  a 
broad  band  of  bright  orange  red.  Very  late. 
[30/-  per  bulb. 

COROT.  OlThough  a  Giant  Leedsii  by  parentage  this 
is  a  trumpet  Daffodil  by  measurement.  It  is  a  pale 
bicolour  of  about  the  size  of  Horsfieldii.  Extremely 
free  flowering  and  effective.  1/6  per  bulb;  15/- 
]icr  doz. 

CROESUS  {J.  C.  Williams,  1910).  A  really  remark- 
able flower.  Segments  very  broad  and  o\-erlapping, 
primrose  yellow.  Cup  large  and  spreading,  rich 
orange  red  thi'oughout.  Whole  flower  .Sjin.  across, 
and  cup  1  Jin.  A  plant  of  fine  constitution  and  good 
sturdv  habit  of  growth.  F.C.C..  R.H.S.,  1902. 
21/-  "per  bulb. 

ELFRIDA  PEARSON  (PfarM«.  1910).  The  flower 
is  like  a  twin  sister  to  Lord  Kitchener,  but  is  larger, 
and  has  a  longer  stalk.  The  cuji  of  Elfrida  Pearson 
differs  in  colour  from  Lord  Kitchener  ;  it  is  bright 
yellow  and  keeps  its  colour  while  the  other  variety 
fades  to  nearly  white  wth  age.  The  plant  is 
extremely  strong  and  \igorous.  and  \ery  free 
flowering.  A.M.,  Huntingdon,  1909.  Late  flower- 
ing.    7/6  per  bulb. 

EMPIRE  {Crosfield,  1911).  The  finest  Giant  Leedsii 
vet  sent  out.  A  large  and  jjcrfectly  formed  flower, 
with  a  fine  pose.  Segments  pure  white,  cup  pale 
lemon  passing  to  white.  A  quick  increaser  and 
good  seeder.     12/6  per  bulb. 

FIRETAIL  (Crosfield.  1910).  A  large,  firm  flower 
(S^in.  in  diameter),  of  best  lasting  ciuality.  Seg- 
ments creamy  white,  broad  and  overlapping.  Disc 
large,  quite  "flat,  of  deep  red  throughout.  A.M., 
Birmingham,  1910,  and  was  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  best  flowers  in  the  show.  Very  late.  35/- 
per  bulb. 


^c.  FLORENCE  PEARSON  [Pearson.  1905).  A  mag- 
nificent new  trumpet  Daffodil,  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  Emperor  and  Mme.  de  Graaff.  Segments 
creamy  white,  long,  and  of  very  firm  texture, 
trumpet  long,  rather  gashed  at  brim,  of  a  beautiful 
creamy  tint.  AVhen  opened  in  water  the  flower  is 
as  white  as  Mme.  de  Graajf.  Foliage  as  broad  and 
luxuriant  as  Emperor.  Plant  extremelv  \igorous 
and  free.    2/6  per  bulb  :    six  for  12/6 

3b.  GIPSY  QUEEN  [Engleheart.  IQOG).  .WaraL' Barrii. 
Segments  creamy  white,  broad,  and  well  formed  ; 
cup  large  and  spreading,  yellow  with  broad  edging 
of  orange.  A  good  plant  and  ^-ery  free,  the  flowers 
being  carried  on  long  stems.  A  good  exhibition 
variety,  and  one  which  will  make  a  fine  decorative 
flower  when  cheaper.    10/6  per  doz.  ;    1/-  each. 

KING  ALFRED  [Kendall].  The  finest  of  all  yeflow 
Daffodils  where  it  finds  soil  to  suit  it.  15/-  doz.  ; 
1/4  each. 
2b.  IVIARSHLIGHT.  A  flower  after  the  style  oi Lucifer. 
but  very  much  finer.  Segments  creamy  white,  cup 
deep  red  all  through.  Plant  vigorous,  producing 
plcntv  of  deep  green  foliage.  Mid  season.  £3  per 
bulb.' 

4fl.  MRS.  W.  O.  WOLSELEY  [P.  D.  Williams).  A 
])ure  white  Giant  Leedsii.  Distinct,  dainty,  and 
\  cry  floriferous.  a  really  good  thing  at  a  cheap  price. 
10/6  per  doz.  ;  1/-  each. 

2a.  NOBLE.  A  fine  giant  Incomp..  of  strong  growth. 
Flower  well  formed  and  firm,  imiform  pale,  clear 
yellow.    Mid  season.    2/-  each. 

4a.  NORAH  PEARSON  [Pearson,  1910).  A  very  fine 
Giant  Leedsii.  \"ery  much  in  the  way  Hon.  Mrs. 
Francklin.  but  later  in  flowering.  .\  \"ery  firm,  well 
set  up  flower  of  great  lasting  cjuality.  Plant  ex- 
tremely strong  and  ^ngorous.  A.M.,  Mid.  Daff.  Soc, 
April  22nd,  1013.     10/6  per  doz.:    1/-  each. 

POETICUS  JOHN  MASEFiELD  [Engleheart). 
A  remarkably  sho^\y  flower,  and  distinct  from  most 
Poets  in  commerce.  The  flower  is  well  formed  and 
very  round.  Perianth  pure  white  ;  the  large  disc- 
like  eye  is  bordered  bv  a  band  of  deep  bright  red. 
A  really  first-class  Po"eticus.  A.M.,  R.H.S.,  1920. 
5/-  i)er  bulb. 
Zb.  RED  BEACON.  A  very  good  red-eyed  variety, 
about  the  best  at  the  price.  Pure  white  perianth, 
and  brifliant  red  eye.  Rather  late.  25/-  per  doz.  ; 
2/6  each. 
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GARDEN. 


BRITAIN'S    GREAT   CABBAGE. 

WEBBS'       EMPEROR      CABBAGE        (for 

July  and  August  sowing). — Acknowledged  to  be  the  earliest, 
best  and  most  popular  variety  in  cultivation.  Remarkably 
free  from  any  tendency  to  bolt.  6d.  and  1/-  per  packet ; 
2/-  per  ounce.    Post  free. 

"  The  Emperor  Cabbages  I  grew  from  your  Seed  this  Spring 
were  something  worth  looking  at.  I  had  cabbage  when  no 
one  in  the  county  had  any  near  fit  for  cutting." — Mr.  JOHN 
Saddler,  "  The  Gardens,"  Drumcar. 

"  Another  excellent  cabbage  is   '  Emperor '  ;    the  heads 

of  tills  variety  quickly  turn  in  and  are  of  excellent  quality." 

—Mr.  F.  JORD.AN,  gardener  to  Lt.-Col.  Spender  Clay,  M.P., 

List  of  Seeds  for  Summer  and  Autumn  Sowing  post  free  on 

request. 

WEBB  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  The  King's  Seedsmen,  Stourbridge 


WATERERS'  RHODODENDRONS,  Azaleas. 

Rare  Shrubs,  Japanese  Cherries,  Maples,  and  Chinese  subjects. 
—John  Waterek,  Sons  &  Crisp,  Ltd.,  The  Nurseries, 
Bagshot,  Surrey. 

WATERERS'     ROMAN     HYACINTHS 

Cfarcissus,  Freesias,  Tulips,  etc.,  for  early  forcing  ;  Bulbs  for 
jowl  culture  and  bedding. 


WATERERS'  ALPINE  AND  HERBACEOUS 

PLANTS,  in  the  new  and  leading  varieties  of  Delphiniums, 
?hloxes,  Irises. 

WATERERS'     FRUIT     TREES.  —  Magni- 

Qcent    stock    of    250,000     trees.      Prospective    purchasers 
ire  invited  to  select  personally  at  Twyford  Nurseries. 


WATERERS'      ROSES,      in     all     forms.— 

John  Watekee,  Sons,  &  Crisp,  Ltd.,  Twyford,  Berks. 


GREENHOUSE  PAINTING  AND   GLAZING 

— "  VITROLITE  "  superior  to  White  Lead  Paint,  25/-  per 
gall.  Cans  extra.  "  Plastine,"  supersedes  Putty,  44/-  per 
:wt. — Full  particulars  from  Walter  Carson  &  Sons,  Grove 
Works,  Battersea.     Agents  throughout  the  Country. 

KING'S     ACRE     STRAWBERRIES.— Com" 

alete  list  of  the  best  varieties,  with  cultural  notes,  post  free. — 
Kino's  Acre  Nuksekies,  Ltd.,  Hereford. 


ROCK  —  HERBACEOUS  —  PRIMROSES, 

iouble   and   single,   etc  ;    advice   given   on   remodelling   of 
gardens,  and  lists. — Hopkins,  Mere,  Shepperton. 


CARNATION    CULTURAL    GUIDE.— Com- 

plete  instructions  for  greenhouse  and  outdoor  culture,   7d. 
post  free. — C.  H.  Taudevin,  Willaston,  Birkenhead. 

WAKELEY'S  PATENTED  HOP  MANURE. 

—The    only    reliable    and    complete    substitute    for    Stable 
nanure.     See  advt.  on  p.  viii. 


BURBAGE  ROSES  ON  PEDIGREE  STOCKS. 

—  1,000  varieties  aro«Ti.  List  of  "The  Hundred 
Best  Roses,"  post  free. — THE  BURBAGE  NlTRSERIES,  Nr. 
Hinckley,  Leicestershire.  Established  1773.  (Manager, 
G.  Geary,  F.E.H.S.) 


STORING    VEGETABLES    AND    FRUITS: 

with  chapters  on  "  Drving  in  the  Oven  and  bv  the  Kitchen 
Fire."  By  Herbert  Cowley  (Editor  of  Thi  Garden).  9d. 
net.  by  post,  lid. — Published  at  the  Offices  of  "  COUNTRY 
Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 

REV.    C.     BARNES,     F.R.H.S.,    SCOFTON, 

Worksop,  has  a  fine  collection  of  named  Pyrethium  and  other 
plants.    Also  bulbs,  Darwin  Tulips,  etc.    List. 

SPLENDID    YELLOW     FIBROUS    LOAM. 

Pure  Leaf  Mould,  Coarse  Sand,  each  5/-  per  sack.  Prepared 
Compost,  6/6  ;  Ctocoanut  Fibre,  5/6  per  sack.  Kainit,  14  Iba. 
i/'J. — W.  Herbert  <fe  Co.,  Hop  E.xchange,  London,  S.E. 


BARR'S  Autumn  &  Winter  Flowering  Bulbs 

inchnling  Colchieums,  Crocus  Species.  White  Roman  and 
specially  prepared  Early  Dutch  Hyacinths,  etc.  Descrip- 
tive List  on  application. 

BARR'S  Vegetable  Seeds  for  August  Sowing. 

—  Beet,  Cabbacc,  Carrot.  Endive,  Lettuce,  Onions, 
Spinach,  Turnips,  etc.  List  on  application. — Barr  &  Sons, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 2. 


McDOUGALL'S      WEED      KILLER,     non- 

poisonous,  safe,  etlective.  In  tins.  Pints,  1/9  ;  quarts,  3/-  , 
J-gall.,  4/9 ;  1  gall.,  7/- ;  5  galls.,  27/6.  From  Seeds- 
men, Nurserymen,  Ironmongers.  —  Sole  Manufacturers, 
McDodgall  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Port  Street,  Manchester.  Estab- 
lished 1845. 


LOVELY        ANTIRRHINUMS.   —    Strong 

plants  in  all  shades  and  latest  named  varieties  of  this  popular 
leading  flower  ready  now  ;  intermediate  only  9/-  100.  Aster 
Sin  -iisis  :  plants  of  this  decorative  variety  in  mauves,  pinks, 
whites  and  violet,  mixed,  7/-  100.  Ail  carriage  paid. — Lists 
free  from  Ernest  Hills,  Rhydd  Nurseries,  Hanley  Castle, 
Worcester. 


SEWAGE      DISPOSAL      FOR      COUNTRY 

HOUSES. — No  emptying  of  cesspools  ;  a  perfect  fertilizer  ; 
no  solids  ;  no  open  filters  ;  perfectly  automatic  ;  everything 
underground.  State  p^irticulars. — William  Beattie,  8, 
Lower  Grosvenor  Place,  Westminster. 


RABBIT-KEEPING.— A    practical    booklet 

on  the  best  and  most  profitable  methods  oi  Rabbit-Keepinfe 
for  >ill  Garden  Owners  in  Town  or  Country.  By  C.  J.  Davies. 
2nd  impression.  9d.  net,  by  post  lid. — Published  at  the 
Offices  of  "  Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2 


AUTUMN      FLOWERING     CROCUS     AND 

COLCHICUMS.— For  present  planting.  List  on  application. 
— T.  Smith,  Daisy  Hill  Nursery,  Newry. 

KING'S  ACRE  FRUIT  TREES   famous  for 

productiveness  and  quality.  New  lUustrated  Catalogue 
replete  with  reliable  information  now  ready,  and  will  be 
forwarded  free  on  application. — King's  Acre  Nurseries, 
Ltd.,  Hereford. 


KING'S  ACRE  ROSES.— New  alphabetically 

arranged  Kose  Catalogue,  with  special  value  in  collectiona 
iree  on  request. — King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Ltd.,  Hereford. 


IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING  for  gardens, 

tree  guards,  gates,  arches,  espaliers,  rose  stakes,  and  orna- 
mental garden  iron  and  wire  work  of  every  description.  Send 
for  illustrated  catalogue.  Also  kennel  railing  and  poultry 
fencing.  Ask  for  separate  lists. — Boulton  &  Paul,  Ltd., 
Manufacturers,  Norwich. 


ROCK      GARDEN      PLANTS. —  Where 

and  in  What  Soils  to  Plant  Them.  A  useful  guide  to 
garden  lovers,  with  catalogue,  48  pages,  post  free. — 
G.  U.  Phipps,  Alpine  Nursery,  Barnham,  Bognor. 


RIVERS'   FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  VINES, 

Figs,  Oranges  and  Orchard  House  trees  are  of  first-class 
quality,  and  a  large  and  select  stock  is  always  on  view. 
Inspection  invited.  Price  list  post  free  on  application. — 
Thos.  Rivers  &  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Saw  bridge  worth,  Herts. 


WM.   DUNCAN   TUCKER  &  SONS,  LTD., 

Lawrence  Road,  South  Tottenham,  N.  15. — Conservatories, 
Winter  Gardens,  Vineries,  Peach  Houses,  Portable  Build- 
ings, etc. 


BARGAINS    IN    DAFFODILS.— Again   this 

year  we  have  some  exceptional  Bargain  Lots  to  oiTer  from 
our  healthy  stock  ;  both  varieties  in  commerce,  and  new 
seedlings  of  our  own.  These  must  all  he  cleared,  as  we  require 
the  room,  consequently  we  have  listed  all  these  Lots  at  low 
figures.  Delivery  in  July  and  August.  Our  entire  collection 
is  in  perfeot  health.  Write  for  our  Daffodil  Bargain  Lists. — 
Herbert  Chapman,  Ltp.,  Kotlierside  Oardens,  Rve,  Sussex. 


LAXTONS   STRAWBERRIES. -Pot  Plants 

and  Runners  of  all  the  best  new  varieties,  and  the  old 
favourites  can  now  be  booked  for  early  delivery.  Catalogues 
gratis  on  application. — Laxton  Brothers,  Bedford. 


OF    6,000    PLANTS    NOT    ONE    BOLTED  I 

(See  Testimonial    below  from   Mr.   Parkins). 

SUTTON'S   SPRING  CABBAGE. 

The  best  varieties  to  sow  during  the  early  part  of  August, 

SUTTON'S  HARBINGER  CABBAGE. 

The  earliest  cabbage  for  Spring  cutting;  per  packet  1/- 
and  1/6.  — "I  have  never  grown  such  lovely  cabbages  as  I 
have  this  Spring  from  your  Harbinger  seed.  Of  6,000 
plants  not  one  bolted.  I  can  strongly  recommend 
Harbinger  as  the  finest  cabbage  in  cultivation  for  Autumn 
sowing." — Mr.  J.  Parkins,  North  Hill. 

SUTTON'S  FLOWER  OF  SPRING  CABBAGE 

has  won  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  relial)le  cabbage 
for  the  general  Spring  crop';  per  packet  1/-  and  1/6;  per 
ounce  1/9. — "  I  have  had  a  wonderful  crop  of  early  cabbage 
from  Sutton's  Flower  of  Spring  and  Sutton's  Harbinger, 
and  out  of  25,000  plants  not  a  dozen  bolted." — Mr.  jAUfiS 
Gibson,  Welbeck  Gardens. 

'*  I  have  grown  your  Flower  of  Spring  Cabbage  for 
twenty  years,  and  have  not  found  one  to  equal  it." — ^Mr, 
R.  H.  Lane,  Bodmin. 


SUTTON  &  SONS,  THE  KING'S  SEEDSMEN,  READING- 
NOW   IS  THE   TIME   TO   OEDER 

KELWAY'S        CELEBRATED         HARDY 

PLANTS  AND  HYDEID  GLADIOLI,  P^,ONIES,  DEL- 
PHINIUMS, PYRETHRUMS,  PHLOXES,  IRISES, 
LUPINS,  etc.,  many  of  which  can  now  be  planted,  others 
will  be  sent  at  the  proper  time  for  planting.  As  our  stocks 
have  been  considerably  depleted  by  the  unprecedented  rush 
of  last  season,  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  early  orders,  so  that 
our  many  customers  may  not  be  disappointed. — Write  no* 
for  price  lists  to  the  Retail  Plant  Dept.,  Kelway  &  Son, 
The  Royal  Horticulturists,  Langport,  Somerset. 

DOBBIE     &     CO.,     ROYAL     SEEDSMEN, 

Edinburgh,  will  send  a  copy  of  their  1920  Catalogue  and 
Guide  to  Gardening  free,  if  this  Paper  is  mentioned. 


DUCKS,     GEESE     AND     TURKEYS,      by 

Will  Hooley,  F.Z.S.,  F.B.S.A.— A  copy  of  this  helpful  booklet 
on  the  breeding,  feeding  and  fattening  of  Ducks,  Geese  and 
Turkeys,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  lid.  addressed 
to  The  Manager.  "  Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


CYCLAMEN   PERSICUM,  white    pink,  red. 

strong  stuff  out  of  Sin.  pots,  3/6  per  doz.,  carriage  paid. 
C.W.O.— W.  pope,  Weltord,  Newbury,  Berks. 

IRIS  STYLOSA,  6/.  doz  ;     LILIUM   CANDI- 

d\im,  6'-  doz.;  Monthretia,  6/-  100;  Muscari,  Heavenly 
Blue,  61-100  ;  Scil'a,  6;- 100  ;  Daffodils  .and  Narcissi  for 
naturalising,  good  varieties,  3/-  100 ;  22/6  1,000.— Thomas. 
Trewince,  Ports-catho,  Cornwall. 

WANTED. — Eucharis     Amazonica     Bulbs- 

flrst  and  sec-ond  size. — M.  VAN  WavereN  &  SONS.  Ltd., 
Leeuwenstein  Nurseries,  Hillegom.  Holland. 

PERPETUAL  CARNATIONS  ILLUSTRATED 

— A  thoroughly  practical  and  well-illustrated  book  on  these 
beautiful  and  popular  flowers,  written  by  Laurence  J.  Cook, 
is  now  ready.  Price  2/6  net,  postaiie  4d.  extra.  It  ia 
published  at  the  offices  of  "Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20i 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C-  2.  ; 


TO   ALL    who    are    interested    in  f  Hardy 

Phlox.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  and  Fuchsias  :  H.  J.  JONES 
cordially  invites  an  inspection  of  his  stocks  of  these 
plants,  which  are  now  in  bloom  at  their  best.— Ryecroft 
Nurseries,  Hither  Green  Lane,  Lewisham,  S.E.  Stations, 
Hither  Green  or  Ladywell,  S.  E.  &  C.  Rail.,  or  bus  from 
London  Bridfre  and  Victoria. 


HOUSE,  THREE  ACRES  OF  LAND,  FOR 

S.\LE.  I'rceliold.  Stable.  Garage,  etc.  Greenliouses. 
Eruit  Trees.  On  view  Monday,  Wednesday.  Satm'day. 
Particulars  on  application.  — ElKBY,  Norbury,  Whit- 
church, Salop. 


JAMES   GRAY,  LTD.,   Builder   of    Conser- 

vatories.  Greenhouses,  etc.,  and  Heating  Engineers,  Dan  vera 
Street,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W.  3.  Wire:  Gray,  Kensington  90 
Telephone  :  Kensington,  90. 

BIRDS'    BATHS,  GARDEN    VASES,   SUN- 

DIALS,  NESTING  BOXES.  Catalogue  (No.  4)  free.  — 
MOORTON,  5,  Thornton  Avenue,  Chiswick. 


IV. 


THE  GARDEN. 


[August  14,  1920. 


THE    DISEASE 

(nuKh  mac'iiticd) 


1   0,000 

GREEN     FLY 

on  a  Kose  Tree 
KILLED 

\>\    a   Tt-aeliplul    oi 

SOPHOS 

The   Harnili-ss 

LIQUID 

INSECTICIDE 


Total  Cost  of  Spraying 


THE    REMEDY 


N.B.— In  distpicfs  where  the  water  is  hard  a  little 
more  "Sophos"  should  be  added  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  the  lime.  See  red  type  notice  on  boitle  label. 

Bottle    1/4    Returnable. 

If  you  cannot  obtain  locally,  a  Sample  Bottle 
will  be  sent  direct  for  1/5,  carriage  paid,  provided 
you  give  your  Grocer's  name  and  address. 

PETREL   AMMONIA   WORKS, 
i,  Watson  Street.  Glasgow. 


MSI.     R 


FOR    SALE. 

DYKES' 


Large  Collection  of  I 


12,000—15,000  Plants  in  all 

including 

500  Iris  ROsenbachiana. 

1,000  Juno  Irises  (including  many  new  seedling  varieties.) 

r>00  Iris  Hooyiana. 

1,0011  Jli'ijelia  Irises  (including  stolonifera,  Korolkowi, 
Turkoman  and  other  fine  hybrids.; 

2,00u  Dwarf  Posoniri-^  (inchieing  the  true  Iris  pumila 
in  several  varieties.) 

1  01)0  Intermediate  Pogoniris  (including  Caucasian, 
Srinagar,  Armenian,  Ivorine,  etc.) 

750  Posoniris  X  Oncocyclus  and  ReaeliaCincludiiglhericax 
pallida  (6  or  7  lorms).  Iberica  X  variegata,  paradoxa 
><  pallida,  chamaerris  x  korolkowi.  etc.) 

10.000  tall  Bearded  Irises,  including  Goldcrest  (250), 
Isoliie  (7t),  Dawn  (24).  Kldorado  {24K  Alcazar  (24), 
Kichard  II.  (120).  Balaruc  A.M.  1920  (75),  Black 
Prince  (200).  Troost  (.501.  Dalila  (50).  Catarina  (30), 
Oriflamme  ^75),  and  other  standard  varieties. 

The  collection   is  particularly  stro.ag   in  seedling  forms  n  * 

I.  pallida,  of  many  of  which   there    are  20-50  pla:its,  a-i.i 

contains  also  a  number  of  rare  hybrids  and  species. 

The  numbers  in  each  case  are  approximate,  and  offers  will 

t-r  considered   both  for  the  collection  as  a  whole  aid  for 

tlic  several  parts  of  it. 

W.  R.  DYKES,  Charterhouse,  GODALMING 


AUGUST   26th.    1920. 

Floral  &  Horticultural  Society 

DIVISION    1.-OPEN. 

Class  1.— 12  vases  SWEET  PEAS  (distinct). 
Prizes:  £10    0    0         £5    0    0         £2    0    0         £10    0 

Class    2.-18    vases    CUT    OUT-DOOR   FLOWERS     at 

least  12  distinct  varieties. 

Prizes:  £10    0    0        £5    0    0        £2    0    0         £10    0 

Class    3.— CUT     FLOWERS      TABLE     DECORATION. 

Prizes :  60    ,        40-         30  -, 

4th  Prize:  20-,  Otli  Prize:  IS;-. 

Class     4.— CUT     FLOWERS    TABLE     DECORATION 

OPEN  TO    AMATEURS   ONLY. 

Prizes:    40'-,       30/-,       20/-, 

4th  Prize:    15,-  5th  Prize :  10,6.  Cth  Prize:  7,6 

For  further  ftarticiijars  aptly  to 

G.  STANLEY  WILLIAMS,  Secretary,  AUDLEM,  Cheshire 


Notes  From  Maidsto?ie. 

STRAWBERRY 
PLANTING. 

The  season  Jor  ma/ting  new 
Strawberry  beds  will  soon  be 
here,  and  the  recent  generous 
rains  have  given  us  a  fine 
growth  of  runners,  which  we 
hope  will  be  ready  Jor  delivery 
early  in  A  ugust.  We  shall  be 
pleased  to  send  our  catalogue 
to  those  interested,  and  call 
attention  to  the  old  variety 
Black  Prince,  so  valuable  for 
jam  making,  and  the  Autumnal 
variety  St.  Fiacre,  the  best  of 
its  class.  "  Doubtless,  God 
could  have  made  a  better  berry  : 
but,  doubtless.  He  never  did." 

George  Bunyard  &•  Co.,  Ltd., 

The  Royal  Nurseries, 

Maidstone. 


PAINT    YOUR    GREENHOUSES 

WITH 

"YITROLITE" 

Far  Superior  to  White  Lead  in  Colour,  Covering  Power  and  Durability. 

Made  in   White  and   Stoite  Colour. 

Price         -         -         25/-  per  Gallon. 

Drums  extra. 


''PLASTINE 

THE    IMPERISHABLE    PUTTY. 
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Price  44/-  per  Cwt.,  in  1121b.,  56,  &  281b.  Kegs  {extra  and  returnable), 

also  in  14ib.  tins,  7/9  each,  and  71b.  tins,  4/3  each.    Tins  included. 


WALTER    CARSON    &    SONS, 

GROVE   WORKS,    LOMBARD    ROAD,    BATTERSEA,    LONDON,   S.W.  11 . 


Telephone:    Battersea  1630  (2  lines). 
Telegratns  :  "  Carsons.  Battsqiiare,  London." 


AND  BACHELORS'  WALK,  DUBLIN. 


^4<^^'. 
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THE  heavy  rains  which  have  fallen  of 
late  have  saved  much  labour  in  the 
shape  of  watering,  and  the  fruit  trees, 
without  exception,  will  be  sufficiently 
moist  at  the  roots  for  some  time  to 
come.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  safeguard 
fruit  against  birds,  as  there  is  a  shortage  of  Apples, 
Pears  and  Plums  tluroughout  Great  Britain.  In 
wDodland  districts  the  netting  nf  choice 
I'ears  and  Apples  i.n  walls  should  be  done, 
as  tomtits  are  extremely  numerous  and  des- 
tructive this  season. 

The  Wineberry. — This  fruit  is  not  yet  much 
grown  in  gardens,  but,  to  my  fancy,  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  berries.  For  three 
weeks  a  plant  on  a  south  wall  has  given  me  almost 
daily  gatherings.  It  comes  at  a 
time — after  the  Raspberries  and 
before  the  Blackberries  and 
Plums — when  soft  fruit  is  rather 
scarce.  With  me  it  has  always  been 
free  from  the  Raspberry  beetle, 
although  I  generally  find  this  on  all 
other  kinds  of  Rubi,  and  I  imagine 
that  the  very  sticky  glands  around 
the  flower  keep  off  this  troublesome 
insect.  One  of  the  best  methods  of 
using  it  is  merely  to  squash  the 
fruits  up  cold  and  apply  cream  and 
sugar  to  taste,  though  they  are, 
perhaps,  rather  richer  when  cooked. 
The  fine  ornamental  value  of  this 
plant  is  well  known,  but  it  seems  to 
me  to  have  been  rather  neglected 
from  the  fruit-bearing  aspect. — 
E.  A.  B.,  Kent. 
Mr.  Dykes'  Collection  of  Irises. 

We  are  sorry  to  see  that  Mr. 
Dykes  is  no  long  er  able  to  keep  his 
Iris  collection  together,  as  the 
claims  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  his  time  oblige  him  to 
move  nearer  to  London,  and  he  is 
unable  to  find  room  for  his  plants. 
There  is  no  other  collection  of  Irises 
so  rich  in  species  and  rare  forms,  and 
it  is  a  great  pity  that  this  unique 
collection  should  be  broken  up. 
Rhododendron    Fargesii. — ^This 

beautiful  and  interesting  Rhodo- 
dendron was  discovered  by  the 
French  missionary,  Pfere  Fargts,  but  for  its  intro- 
duction to  our  gardens  we  are  indebted  to  JI". 
E.  H.  Wilson.  He  foimd  the  plant  growing  in 
East  Szechuen  and  sent  home  seeds  to  Messrs. 
,]ames  Veitch  in  iqoi.  R.  Fargesii  was  the 
first  of  a  distinct  group  of  evergreen  Chinese 
Rhododendrons  to  flower  in  this  country  ;  it  has 
leathery  leaves  of  moderate  size  and  medium  size 
funnel-shaped     rose-pink     flowers.        Subsequent 


introductions  include  R.  Oavidii,  R.  h.-ematochcilum 
and  R.  oreodoxa.  Flowering  in  April,  a  little 
slielter  is  desirable,  which  seems  also  necessary 
to  some  extent  for  the  bushes  as  a  whole,  judged 
by  the  behaviour  of  a  number  of  plants  m  the  open 
and  others  afforded  shelter.  As  seeds  ripen 
freely,  increase  by  this  means  is  preferable  to 
grafting.  R.  Fargesii  is  said  to  grow  some  8  feet 
to  lo  feet  high  and  to  form  a  bushy  shrub  as  much 
in  diameter. 

The  Daisy-Flowered  Bramble. — ^The  Bramble 
or  Rubus  family  is  best  known  for  its  fruits, 
and  a  number  have  attractive  stems  and  foliage. 
As  flowering  shrubs,  however,  two  or  tlu-ee  at 
least  should  find  a  place.  Rubus  bellidiflorus, 
illustrated    on    the    outside    front    cover,    is    one 


AN     INTERESTING     RHODODENDRON     FROM     CHINA     (R.     FARGESII 


of  our  best  July  and  August  flowering  steubs. 
As  the  name  suggests,  the  flowers  resemble  those 
of  the  Bellis  (Daisy)  ;  an  individual  flower  at  a 
distance  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  double 
pink  Daisy  blossom.  The  illustration  indicates 
how  freely  the  flowers  are  produced  in  cylindrical 
panicles.  Other  names  for  this  valuable  shrub 
are  R.  fruticosus  fl.-pK  and  R.  ulmifolius  fl.-pl. 
A  companion  plant  is  R.  thyrsoideus  fl.-pl.,  with 


double  white  blossoms,  flowering  during  the  same 
season.  These  Brambles  thrive  in  most  soils 
and  in  sunny  and  partially  shaded  positions. 
Once  established,  the  bushes  require  little,  if  any, 
attention,  spreading  and  making  attractive  clumps 
in  the  shrubbery  border,  pleasure  grounds  and 
open  woodland. 

Trial  of  Antirrhinums  at  Wisley.— The  great 
trial  of  Antirrhinums  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  at  Wisley,  Ripley,  Surrey, 
is  now  at  its  best.  It  enables  comparisons  of  the 
varieties  of  these  most  useful  garden  plants  to 
be  made  with  ease,  and  gives  some  idea  of  their 
great  value  in  the  garden.  Among  other 
feattu-es  of  interest  at  the  present  time  at  Wisley 
are  the  herbaceous  border,  the  rock  garden, 
which  still  contains  a  multitude  of 
plants  in  flower,  the  vinery,  and 
the  great  crop  of  Apples  in  the 
fruit  quarters. 

Exporting  Plants  to  the  United 
States  Oi  America. — The  Horti- 
cultural Board  of  America  is 
subject  to  much  criticism,  even  in 
its  own  country.  We  have  received 
from  a  reader  in  Boston,  Mass.,. 
under  the  date  of  July  9,  a  letter 
from  which  we  make  the  following 
extract  :  —  "  The  Horticultural 
Board,  with  their  drastic  rulings, 
have  practically  stopped  the  im- 
portation of  plants,  and  the  trouble- 
some and  expensive  way  in  which 
thev  handle  them  would  be  enough 
by  itself  without  any  prohibi- 
tion. One  of  oiu:  Rose  growers- 
in  New  England,  who  grafts  Roses 
for  greenhouse  planting,  lost 
100  Manetti  owing  to  their  fumi- 
gation methods,  not  to  say  anything 
of  other  losses  by  other  people. 
The  Arnold  Arboretum  dare  not 
have  any  plants  shipped  to  them 
from  abroad,  and  there  was  one 
lot  of  seeds  of  a  very  rare  Far 
East  Magnolia,  sent  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Wilson,  by  mail,  via  the  Horti- 
cultural Board  of  Washington,  of 
which  only  5  per  cent,  of  the  seeds 
germinated  after  their  fumigation 
methods.  The  Board  has  since  made 
known  the  formula  of  the  fumigant  used,  and  it  is 
a  wonder  that  the  entire  lot  of  seeds  was  not 
destroved." 


FORTHCOMING     EVENTS. 
August  18. — Shrewsbury  Fbral  Fete  (2  days) 

August     24.  —  Royal     Horticultural    Society's 
fortnightly  meeting  at  Vincent  Square. 

-August  26. — Sandy  Show,  Bedfordshire. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

(The  Editor  is    not    responsible   for    the    opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 


CONFUSING    AND    NEEDLESS    PLANT 

NAMES. 

T  WISH  Mr.  Englehcart  or  some  of  your  learned 
readers  would  cry  out  against  the  ugly  names 
£iven  by  botanists.  I  looked  to-daj'  at  the  finest 
■Gentian  I  ever  saw  in  midsummer  and  find  it 
^iven  an  ugly  name,  G.  lagodcckiana.  I  fear  to 
write  the  name,  and  there  are  so  many  like  it. 
Not  only  living  alpine  plants,  but  the  noblest 
known  trees,  like  the  Douglas,  now  Pseudotsuga, 
seems  to  have  a  bastard  name.  Surely  that  great 
tree  deserves  a  name  to  itself.  The  older  name, 
Abies,  was  far  better,  and  I  never  use  any  other. — 
Welsh  Poppy. 

RHODODENDRON    NERIIFLORUM. 

PLANTERS  are  apt  to  be  misled  by  the  note 
on  this  fine  sJirub  on  page  397,  where  a 
specimen  at  Kew  is  noted  as  being  "  about  a  foot 
high."  The  inference  from  this  is  that  it  is  one 
of  the  dwarf  alpine  species,  whereas  Forrest  reports 
it  as  reaching  a  height  of  8  feet,  and  there  are 
many  plants  of  R.  neriiflorum  in  this  country 
already  over  3  feet  high.  One  of  the  commonest 
mistakes  we  make  in  planting  shrubs,  especially 
Rhododendrons,  is  setting  them  too  near  each 
other,  so  that  when  they  reach  what  ought  to  be 
mature  dimensions  they  either  disfigure  or  are 
disfigured  by  others.  R.  neriiflorum  is  a  choice 
thing  and  deserves  plenty  of  elbow  room,  which 
it  is  not  likely  to  get  if  it  is  reckoned  to  be  no  more 
than  a  foot  high.  Colour  terms  are  slippery  and 
uncertain.  I  think  the  flowers  of  this  Rhodo- 
dendron are  much  nearer  scarlet  than  crimson. — 
Herbert  Maxwell,   Monreith. 

GLADIOLUS    PRIMULEMUS. 

r~\N  looking  at  the  various  new  varieties  shown 
recently  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
meeting  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  charming 
flower  is  being  spoiled  in  some  measure  by  having 
been  hybridised  with  other  varieties.  By  all  means, 
let  lis  try  the  experiment  of  introducing  new  coloiu's 
into  Primulinus,  but,  to  my  mind,  any  departures 
in  the  mattes  of  size  and  form  from  the  original 
are  to  be  counted  as  losses,  not  gains.  The 
tendency  to  expand  every  plant  to  its  utmost  limit 
of  size  is  to  be  deplored  when  it  is  done  at  the 
expense  of  balance  and  form. — E.  A.  Bunyard. 

A  LETTER  FROM  BRITISH   COLUMBIA, 

nPHE  note  by  "  G.  J."  on  Erythronium  giganteum, 
page  272,  interests  me  for  two  reasons.  First, 
Vancouver  is  a  large  town  on  the  mainland  of 
Canada,  and  so  I  think  Vancouver  Island  must  be 
meant,  which  has  an  area  larger  than  Wales 
probably.  During  thirty  years  residence  in 
different  parts  of  Vancouver  Island  I  ha\e  only 
found  the  yellow  form  of  this  beautiful  Lily  on 
a  moimtain  top  and  then  far  smaller  than  the 
white  and  the  red  ones  which  abound  all  through 
the  better  known  parts  of  the  island,  save  on  this 
actual  west  coast,  where  it  does  not  grow  at  all. 
In  Eastern  Canada  and  on  the  prairies,  I  believe 
the  conmaon  form  is  the  yellow  one,  but  not  on 
this  Pacific  slope,  and,  if  rightly  named,  it  cannot 
be  the  little  yellow  mountainous  one.  I  shoulil 
like  to  know  where  those  bulbs  really  came  from. 
[I  regret  my  slip-slop  in  writing  "  Vancouver," 
when  it  should  have  been  Vancouver  Island, 
and  am  sorry  that  I  have  now  no  means  of  informing 


your  correspondent  as  to  the  locality  in  which 
my  fine  Erythronium  giganteum  was  found  ;  for 
the  friend  who  employed  a  Chinese  coolie  to  dig 
it  up  for  me,  and  who  could  have  told  me  all 
about  it,  was  killed  in  the  war. — G.  J.l 
Mr.  Woodall  s  contemptuous  condemnation  of 
Rose  Mrs.  R.  A.  Waddell,  page  2^8,  surprised 
me,  for  last  season  it  stood  out  conspicuously 
among  over  I'jo  varieties.  I  was  away  from 
home  sixteen  months,  during  which  period  the 
poor  garden  was  absolutely  neglected,  not  a  weed 
pulled  or  bush  pruned,  but  someone  who  had 
wandered  over  it,  a  stranger,  met  me  months 
afterwards  elsewhere,  and  asked  its  name,  the 
wealth  of  bloom  and  the  beauty  of  it  had  so 
impressed  her.  It  has  had  a  severe  pruning  this 
spring  and  promises  well  again,  but,  of  course,  our 
climate  is  more  that  of  Cornwall,  I  think,  than  the 
Riviera.  My  neighbour,  Mr.  frazer,  brought  me 
yesterday  one  of  the  most  extjuisitely  shaped 
and  scented  Roses  I  ever  expect  to  see,  raised  by 
himself,  crossing  one  of  our  native  wild  Roses, 
Nootkiana  (?)  with  Richmond.  The  colouring  is 
hard  to  describe,  except  as  the  deepest  of  Wild  Roses. 
I  told  him  the  scent  was  Laurent  Carle,  he  vows 
it  is  the  Wild  Rose  scent,  but  I  claim  it  is  far  more 
fragrant.  I  am  to  visit  the  Rose  bush  itself,  and 
am  wondering  what  the  foliage  will  be  ;  he  did 
not  bring  a  single  leaf !  He  is  a  most  enthusiastic 
hybridiser,  from  Strawberries  to  Azaleas  (one  of 
these  last  has  been  enthusiastically  welcomed  at 
the  Arnold  Arboretum,  Harvard),  and  carried  oH 
a  rusty  leaved  yellow  .Austrian  Briar  for  more 
experiments,  telling  me  it  was  the  parent  of  the 
Rugosas  ! — W.  M.  D.,  Vcluelet,  West  Coast,  Van- 
couver Inland,  British  Colnmhia. 

FOX     AND     GRAPES. 

T  CANNOT  give  the  Hebrew,  but  the  prc- 
nunciation  (English)  of  one  of  the  Arabic 
words  for  fox  is  talab,  as  near  as  I  can  give  it, 
and  for  a  jackal,  dib  or  dceb,  plural  diouba  ; 
it  would  be  useless  to  give  the  modern  Arabic 
characters  for  these  words,  but,  unless  I  mistake, 
an  Israelite  could  readily,  from  the  sound  of  the 
words  I  have  given  above,  give  you  the  characters 
practically  as  they  are  found  in  Genesis,  and 
comparisons  could  be  made.  On  a  recent  visit 
to  Haslemere,  in  England,  my  attention  was  drawn 
by  a  lady  to  a  strong  colony  of  the  wild  (?)  White 
Strawberry  that  had  taken  possession  of  a  rock 
garden.  I  curiously  gathered  some  and  was  struck 
by  the  Pineapple-like  perfume  it  possessed, 
but  thought  no  more  about  it  till  I  chanced 
on  a  letter  in  your  issue  of  July  31  from  a  lady  of 
Bucharest.  They  seemed  to  me  to  be  somewhat 
larger  than  the  ordinary  Wild  Red  Strawberry — 
resembling  more  the  "  Quatre  Saisons  "  of  France. 
If  this  plant  interests  any  readers  I  can  give  them 
the  address. — "  Foreign   Legionnaire." 


TXTHY  does  our  genial  "  Somers  "  require  two 
stomachs  for  ^sop's  fox,  one  should  be 
enough  ;  it  is  sufficient  for  man.  Speaking  per- 
sonally, the  organ  in  question  could — lie/ore  the  war 
— assimilate  and  appreciate  Grapes,  either  the 
lordly  Muscat  or  the  tight  clusters  of  the  old 
Sweetwater  and  ,ilio  the  succulent  Green  Goose 
at  Michaelmas,  or  the  more  oleaginous  product  at 
Christmas,  ke  Poppies,  the  everlasting  drowning 
rain  had  laid  my  Shirleys  low,  fiat  as  if  the  garden 
roller  had  passed  o\er  the  bed ;  my  Ouamsatis- 
poeulatas,  my  Paulopostfuturum  poculatas,  the 
.\tropurpureum,  whose  whiteness  made  newly 
fallen  snow  look  quite  dirty,  are  down  in  the  muddy 
flat  of  clay  I  call  my  garden.  A  haunting  thought 
has  just  come  into  my  mind  ;  suppose  our  own 
'■  Somers  "  goes  in  for  IFc/s'i  Poppies  in  the  near 


future,  and  hybridises  and  raises  seedlings,  and 
names  and  classifies  them  as  he  has  done 
Shirleiense,  with  the  Welsh  language  at  his  back, 
with  words  like  Llanddeiniolen,  Llandewi- 
Rhydderch,  not  to  mention  Llangwyryfon  to 
Llanrhystyd,  with  the  terminals  ii  and  ianura 
make  good  botanical  Latin,  should  we  not  get  some 
long  names,   my  word  1 — Zero. 

A    VISIT     TO     VINCENT     HALL     ON 

JULY     27. 

AS  I  had  come  up  to  town  on  July  27  to  kill 
quite  a  covey  of  birds  with  one  stone,  I  took 
Vincent  Hall  first,  and  spent  an  all  too  brief  time 
there—being  delayed  by  a  "block"  of  traffic. 
Quoth  I  to  JIrs,  Busy  Bee,  "  How  do  you  like  this 
sample  of  London  Jam }  "  "  Not  at  all,"  said 
she  ;  "  it  seems  a  pretty  Pickle."  "  Well !  "  I 
replied,  "  we'll  endeavour  to  Praerve  our  sweet 
tempers  and  not  turn  '  tart  and  sub-acid.'  " 

On  entering  the  hall  we  plunged  at  once  into  a 
bank  of  beautiful  Gladioli  and  there  found  the 
sub-editor  also  feasting.  (He  bade  me  go  and 
look  at  Mr.  Beckett's  vegetables,  of  which  more 
anon.)  I  soon  encountered  another  contributor 
to  The  Garden,  and — by  a  merciful  Providence! — ] 
happened  to  pick  out  the  same  Gladiolus  as  he 
did,  as  the  most  beautiful,  to  wit,  an  exquisitely 
refined  and  dainty  little  thing  called  Apple 
Blossom.  A  third  contributor  to  The  Garden 
here  joined  the  fray  and  upheld  another  Gladiohrs 
of  somewhat  similar  hues,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  stand.  But  very  soon,  of  course,  Anne 
Amateur  fell  into  deep  disgrace  for  disliking  the 
hooded  Gladioli.  These  seemed  to  me  to  hide 
their  full  beauty  and  appeared  floppy  and  tired. 
They  also  reminded  me  too  much  of  the  deadly 
Monkshood.  I  certainly  preferred  the  primu 
linus  hybrids  to  the  oirr-large  flowers,  too  closely 
crowded  on  their  spikes,  on  a  neighbouring  stand. 
These  latter  had  a  coarse,  clumsy,  overloaded 
appearance.  Mere  size  is  not,  methinks,  a  merit, 
apart  from  grace  and  refinement.  On  this  latter 
stand  I  saw  a  Gladiolus  named  Bleu  Celeste, 
which  it  most  decidedly  was  not,  but  a  bright 
violet,  of  the  hue  so  beloved  by  'Arriet  from 
Whitechapel,  for  'er  'at,  on  a  Bank  'Oliday.  I 
wonder  why  it  is  that  there  is  so  often  a  suggestion 
of  vulgarity  in  violet  ?  It  u!(s':(  to  recall  Royal 
purple,  but  frequently  fails,  though  I  noted  later 
a  Phlox,  Mrs.  Ramsey,  w-hich  was  a  glorious 
violet  flower.  I  wrote  the  foregoing  before  The 
Garden'  arrived  with  "  Notes  on  Violet  Flowers," 
by  W.  Arnold  Foster,  who  evidently  feels  the 
same  difficulty  with  regard  to  this  colour  in  the 
garden.  I  think,  in  flower  borders,  it  combines 
best  of  all  with  palest  sulphur-hued  imal!  flowers 
and  with  bluish  and  purple  tinged  pink  ones. 
I  do  nr,t  mean  magenta.  Other  Gladioli  of  which 
I  made  special  note  were  Valentine,  a  rich  cream, 
with.chesnut  brown  blotch  ;  TOiite  Giant,  whose 
huge  blooms,  if  picked  off  separ.itely,  would  be 
useful  for  wreaths,  etc.,  and  a  rich  "Billy  Red," 
which  would  be  beautiful  if  its  -ize  and  setting 
on  its  spire  were    not  so  heavy  and  clumsy. 

We  next  turned  attention  to  the  Hollyhocks, 
not  the  tiresome  trays  of  tissue  paper-like  rosettes, 
that  are  no  more  pleasure  to  look  at  than  artificial 
ones,  but  the  tall  stems.  Here,  too,  as  with  the 
Gladioli,  there  was  a  tendency  towards  too  close 
crowding  of  the  flowers  on  the  stems.  It  spoils 
the  effect  when  the  flowers  overlap  each  other. 
Two  particularly  lovelj'  Hollyhocks  were  Primrose 
Beauty  and  Lady  Bailej',  a  charming  pink.  These 
came  from  Saffron  Walden,  the  quaint  old  Quaker 
towTi  1  once  knew  and  loved  so  well. 

Then  we  had  a  really  delightful  time  with 
"  Pemberton  "    Roses.     Oh  !     some   of   them   did 
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fill  the  air  with  fragrance,  especially  Isobel 
Miriam,  Chateau  de  Clos  \'ougcot.  Lady  Pirrie 
(true  Tea  scented),  and  a  new  Rose,  The  Adjutant, 
a  glorious  red  (warranted  "  fast  colour,"  too). 
While  enjoying  these  Roses  I  was,  at  the  same 
time,  "  out  of  the  tail  of  my  eye,"  admiring  a  very 
beautiful  lady,  beautifully  dressed  (I  haven't  a 
notion  who  she  was),  who  was  discoursing  on 
fragrance  in  Roses  to  her  two  companions,  and 
heard  her  say,  "  When  I  am  judging  Roses  1 
never  give  points  to  any  which  are  not  fragrant." 
Whereupon  I  boldly  ventured  to  remark  that  I 
agreed  with  her,  and  that  scentless  Roses  can  be 
bought  from  a  milliner. 

Among  a  collection  of  Sweet   Peas   I  failed  to 
find  any  sweet  ones  within  reach,  though  in    tho 
front  row  there   was   that   dreadfully  discordant- 
hued  Marks  Tey.      I  do  dislike  it. 
It  is  a  positive  eyesore  to  me. 

I  must  have  some  seed  of 
the  new  Evening  Primrose  Golden 
Glow,  for,  though  the  fully  open 
flower  is  nothing  in  particular,  its 
masses  of  rich  red  buds  are  lovely, 
and  I  was  told  by  its  exhibitor 
that  the  plant  is  of  somewhat 
dwarf   growth,   which  is   a   merit, 

as    Evening   Primroses  are  apt    to 

grow  too  gawky. 

The  lovely  pink  Carnation  May 

AUwood    is    still    the    richest    in 

perfume,    and  Wivclsfield  Claret  a 

very  desirable  one.      But  at  Black 

bird  Bungalow,   as   1  write,  I  have 

a  handful  of  the  true  old   London 

Clove,   which  still  can  hold  it?  own 

against     all    rivals    for     perfume. 

albeit    in    form    it    falls    short   of 

modern  Carnations. 

Among  some  charming  speci- 
mens of    grey    foliage    I    spied    a 

little    sprig   of    a    well   loved,  old 

fashioned  friend  of  my  childhood, 

known  to  me  as  "  Drawing-Room  " 

or    "  French  "    Lavender,    and  at 

last  learned    its    proper    name    is 

Santolina,   cf    which  I  have  often 

read    with     no    suspicion    that    I 

knew  it  so  well. 

I    was    passing    a    collection   of 

rock  plants  with  uplifted  nose  and 

chin,   when  I  suddenly  saw  a  face, 

which  carried  my  mind  back  some 

forty  years,   and   I   said,   "  Surely 

your  name  is   Maxwell  ?     I   knew 

your     father     (a     keen     amateur 

gardener),    and    your    mother  and 

grandmother     at     Surbiton,     long 

ago"  ;  and  Mr.  Maxwell  it  was. 
Cheal's   Star   Dahlias  again  won 

my  admiration,  especially  Crawley 

Star,    White    Star    and    Horsham 

Star,    and    Messrs.    Russel's  show 

of  foliage    plants    was    "  a    thing 

of  beauty  and  a  joy "    to    remember—  beautiful 

plants,  beautifully  grouped. 

Mrs.  Busy  Bee  and  1  spent  quite  a  long  time 

looking  at  and  discussing  Mr.  Beckett's  vegetables. 

I  ucirly  stole  a  bunch  of  Radishes  and  those  little 

round    Golden    Tomatoes,    and    Mrs.    Busy    Bee 

coveted   the    Cucumbers   and   the  little   Marrows, 

which  were  exactly  the  size  they  ought  to  be. 
1   did   want   to  look   at   the   Delphiniums,    but 

the  clock  warned  us  it  was  time  to    go  and  kill 

some  more  of  our  birds,  so  very  reluctantly  we 

departed.      Descending   the   steps   we  met    a  tall 

man  just  going  in  whose  face  and  voice    I  knew, 

but  could  not  think  Khcre.     On  asking  someone, 

1  was  told  that  he  was  "  Mr.  Horse-sting  Chamber- 
lain." An.ne  Amateur. 


The     N.S.P.S.    Show    at 
Birmingham 

THOUGHTS  ENGENDERED  THEREBY. 

CONSIDERING  the  weather  we  have 
lately  had,  the  Sweet  Peas  at 
Handsworth  Park  were  little  short  of 
marA'cIlous.  Such  size,  colour,  and 
perfection  !  How  is  it  done  under  such 
adverse  conditions  ?  It  is  not  ray  intention  to 
describe  either  the  trade  exhibits  or  the  flowers 
shown  in  the  competitive  classes,  that  will  no 
doubt  be  ably  done  by  your  usual  contributors, 
whom  I  saw  busily  at  work  with  note  book  and 
pencil.     I   propose  rather  to  give  a  list  of  what 
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struck  me  as  really  good  flowers  and  follow  on 
with  a  few  thoughts  that  came  to  mind  while 
looking  tlirough  the  extensive  exhibits. 

Hawlraark  Pink  has  quickly  come  to  the  top 
rung  of  the  ladder  of  fame  ;  it  was  to  be  seen 
everywhere  throughout  the  Show;  and  truly  it  is 
a  fine  thing,  perhaps  the  best  all  roimd  pink  yet 
sent  out.     .\t  the  same  time 

Unwin's  Pink,  as  shown  by  the  exhibitor, 
runs  Hawlmark  very  close  ;  it  is  not  quite  the  same 
shade  of  pink,  so,  no  doubt,  there  is  room  for  both. 

Tangerine  is  one  of  the  greatest  advances  in 
the  orange  section;  it  is  really  a  startling  bit  of 
colour  and  the  flower  is  of  largest  size. 

Elegance,  as  shown  at  Birmingham,  was  simply 
lovely,  but  it  is  evidently  a  Pea  that  needs  well 


growing,  for  I   tried    it   last  year  under  ordinary 
garden   treatment   and  thought   nothing  of  it. 

Royal  Scot  was  very  fine,  a  huge  orange-scarlet 
<»f  finest  form. 

Mrs.  Tom  Jones  was  well  shown  ;  it  is  a  fine 
variety  and  very  attractive,  but  I  cannot  stretcli 
my  conscience  to  call  it  blue.  I  am  afraid  our 
raisers  are  a  bit  apt  to  call  a  flower  the  coloiu:  they 
would  like  it  to  be  !  Personally  I  do  not  remember 
a  single  Sweet  Pea  that  is  really  blue,  the  so-called 
blues  being,  to  my  eye,  either  mauve  or  purple. 
JIargaret  Fife  is  a  lovely  Pea,  but  I  cannot  call  it 
blue.  Jack  Cornwall,  V.C,  is  a  fine  colour,  but 
there  is  too  much  purple  in  it  to  call  it  navy  blue  ; 
and  so  on. 

Picture  is  a  lovely  variety,  of  largest  size,  the 
flovvers  are  pale  pink  on  cream  ground. 

Glory  appealed  to  me  as  one  of 
the  brightest  bits  of  colour  in  the 
tent  ;  it  is  a  bright,  glowing  cerise 
pink. 

May  Unwin  is  a  very  fine  orange 
scarlet. 

Daisytud  is  a  very  large  and 
beautiful  lively  pink,  about  half  way 
between  Hawlmark  Pink  and 
Klfrida  Pearson. 

Alexander  Malcolm  seems  to 
t  clipse  all  others  in  the  same  class 
of  Colour  ;    it  is  a  deep  cerise. 

Constance  Hinton  is  one  of  the 

very  best  of  the  whites. 

Moneymaker  is  also  a  very  fine 
white.  To  say  which  is  the  besl 
white  one  must  see  them  grown 
together  under  the  same  conditions. 
Some  of  the  older  varieties  still 
seem  to  hold  their  own  ;  Edrom 
Beauty,  R.  F.  Felton  and  many 
other  old  favourites  were  to  be  seen 
in  good  form  on  the  23rd,  and  even 
the  original  Countess  Spencer  was  to 
be  seen  equalling  any  among  all  the 
novelties  on  Messrs.  Dickson's 
stand  !  What  changes  have  taken 
place  since  the  advent  of  this 
fine  pea — the  first  of  the  Spencer  or 
waved  varieties.  Some  of  your  con- 
tributors have  from  time  to  time 
bewailed  the  loss  of  scent  in  the 
newer  Sweet  Peas; they  cry,  ''Where 
is  the  scent  of  the  old  grandiflora 
type,  the  Sweet  Peas  of  our  younger 
days  ?  "  To  my  mind  there  is  quite 
enough  scent  left  to  be  pleasant  ; 
many  of  the  older  varieties  had,  I 
think,  far  too  much  scent.  How 
well  one  remembers  the  time 
when  they  were  sown  in  dense 
rows  of  mixed  colours,  which 
certainly  produced  a  very  telling 
effect  for  about  two  or  three 
weeks  ;  but  what  poor  little  flowers, 
and  what  short  stalks !  If  one  cut 
them  for  vases,  one  had  to  cut  some  of  the  vine  and 
buds  to  get  stem  enough  to  make  a  light  arrange- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  I  must  say  that  Sweet 
Peas  grow.T  on  the  cordon  principle  are  not  an 
ornament  to  the  garden,  in  fact,  to  my  mind,  are  not 
much  better  than  a  row  of  well  grown  Tomatoes, 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  blooms  are 
something  worthseeing  when  well  arranged  on  the 
exhibition  boards.  Personally  I  favour  a  more  natural 
method  of  cultivation.  Well  prepared  ground — 
but  no  6  feet  trenching  for  me  ! — and  plants  set 
out  in  a  double  row,  2  feet  apart,  will  produce  a  fine 
row  of  Peas  with  blooms  good  enough  for  anything 
but  exhibition  work,  while  the  plants  themselves 
are  an  object  of  beauty  in  the  garden. 

Lowdham,  Notts.  J.  Duncan  Pearson. 
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SHAKESPEARE   AND    THE    GARDEN 


IN  an  article  in  the  Sphere  ou  "  BiitliJay 
Eve  in  Shakspere's  Town,"  a  plan  was 
given  of  the  "  New  Knott  Garden  in  the 
grounds  of  New-Place,"  and  the  following 
description  of  it  appeared.  The  writer 
first  refers  to  "  the  intricate  patterns  which  Mr. 
Frederick  Wellstood,  the  secretary  and  librarian 
of  the  trustees  of  Shakspere's  biithplace  has, 
with  Mr.  Ernest  Law,  plotted  out  in  this  new 
sunk  garden  which  is  bringing  back  to  its  original 
condition  Shakspere's  '  great  garden.'  "  He  then 
continues  :  "  We  turn  back  to  have  a  closer  look 
at  this  curious  knotted  garden,  which  has  already 
taken  form  and  colour.  .4round  the  edge  are 
walls  of  red  brick  enclosing  four  knotted  beds, 
the  pattern  being  carried  out  in  small  plants  and 
the  intervening  spaces  being  filled  with  other 
plants  and  flowers  all  known  to  Shakspere.  Plants 
have  come  from  stately  Charlcote,  near  by,  and 
from  more  distant  castles  and  houses  of  historic 
note,  and  Roses,  too,  are  coming  from  royal 
palaces.  But  this  is  but  one  side  of  the  tribute 
to  this  garden.  Gifts  have  come  from  all  classes 
of  garden  down  to  the  little  plot  of  the  humble 
cottage.  '  Golden  Thyme,'  '  Lavender  Cotton.' 
'  streaked  Gilliflower  '  and  '  Eglantine  '  have  not 
been  very  easy  to  obtain  in  full  quantities.  But 
all  is  going  well  and  the  garden  is  appearing  as 
by  Prospero's  wand.  A  pallisade  of  square  trellis 
is  to  enclose  the  garden,  which  will  be  entered  by 
way  of  Nash's  House.  All  around  one  there  is 
an  atmosphere  of  regard  for  the  historic  past. 
It  is  happy  indeed  that  the  memory  of  Shakspere 
is  enshrined  in  this  little  town  of  Stratford-on- 
.'\von  " 

One  can  only  imagine  that  the  difficulty  men- 
tioned in  being  able  to  obtain  streaked  Gilliflowers 
and  Eglantine,  even  under  these  names,  is  simply 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  too  late  to  plant  either 
Wallflowers  or  Sweet  Briar. 

It  is  not  only  at  Stratford-on-Avon  that  we  like 
to  be  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  regard 
for  the  historic  past  in  the  garden.  Some  readers 
of  The  Garden  will  like  to  make  little  Shakespeare 
gardens  of  their  own.  For  this  reason  I  think 
the  following  extract  from  an  old — but,  unfortu- 
nately, undated — copy  of  The  Garden  may  be 
of  interest 

"  Shakespere,  with  whose  plants  and  flowers 
I  am  about  to  deal,  is  pre  eminently  the  poet 
of  nature,  and  every  man  who  would  get  full 
value  out  of  his  trees  and  flowers  should  try  and 
cultivate  a  poetical  spirit.  In  the  little  articles 
I  propose  to  wTite  on  the  flowers  and  plants  of  which 
he  makes  mention  I  shall  constantly  regard  him 
accordingly  as  the  gardener's  friend.  On  going 
through  his  plays,  I  find  that  of  our  English 
wild  flowers,  Shakespere  mentions  about  fifteen, 
alluding  to  some  only  once  or  twice,  to  others  a 
dozen  times.  Of  exotic  flowers,  or  such  as  were 
cultivated  in  the  scanty  gardens  of  his  period 
more  than  three  hundred  years  ago,  he  mentions 
nine  or  ten.  Of  trees  and  shrubs,  exotics  included, 
there  are  notices  of  about  twenty-five.  Of  fruits, 
whether  ripened  in  England  or  imported  from 
foreign  countries,  I  find  the  names — sometimes 
often  recurrent — of  about  thirty.  Vegetables 
are  spoken  of  in  about  equal  proportion.  Products 
of  the  nature  of  spice  and  medicines  are  mentioned 
to  the  extent  of  about  a  score  ;  and  the  same  is 
about  the  number  of  what  are  contemptuously 
called  weeds.  The  total  is  about  150"  "We 
must  remember  that  Shakespere  had  no  floras 
to  consult  ■  it  is  doubtful  if  he  could  have  found 
a  botanical  teacher.  The  only  books  upon  plants 
then  in  existence  were  the  writings,  in  Greek   of 


Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides,  and.  in  Latin, 
of  Pliny  and  Columella,  with  such  herbals  and 
histories  as  had  been  produced  in  his  own  age  ; 
those,  for  instance,  of  Fuchsius  and  William 
BuUeyn." 

Foi  those  who  wish  to  make  a  Shakespeare  garden 
it  must  be  disappointing  to  find  that  the  plants  he 
mentions  are  so  few  in  number.  The  list  of 
150  plants  which  Shakespeare  mentions  would  be 
but  little  augmented  were  such  contemporary 
writers  consulted  as  Raleigh,  Prayton,  Marlowe 
and  Spenser.  The  last-named  poet  in  his  "  Garden 
of   Beauty  "    writes  : 

"  Bring  hither  a  pink  and  purple  Columbine 
With  gylliflowers." 

In  another  place  we  find  : 

"  Her  lips  did  smell  like  unto  gilliflowers," 
which  he  spells  diflerently  this  time.  In  yet 
another  poem  we  read  : 

"  Strew  me  the  ground  with  daffie-down-dillies 

Cowslips  and  King  Cups  and  loved  lilies." 

Shakespeare    was,    of    course,    familiar    with    the 
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pleached  or  clipped  hedge  or  bower,  for  he  writes  of 

"  The  pleached  bower 
Where  honeysuckles   ripen'd   by   the   Sun 
Forbid  the  Sun  to  enter  " 

There  is  a  wonderful  and  almost  prophetic  passage 
in  "  Henry  V  "  which  tells  of  a  ruined  France 
(and  incidentally  shows  Shakespeare  to  be  an 
admirer  ot  a  well  kept  hed.gc)  : 

"  The  naked  poor  and  mangled  peace 
.iMas  !     she    hath    from    Irance    too    long    been 

chased, 
,\nd  all  her  husbandry  doth  lie  on  he.Tps, 
Corrupting  in  its  own  fertility  : 
Her  vine,  the  merry  cheerer  of  the  heart, 
Unpruned  dies  ;    her  hedges,  e<en  pleached, 
like  prisoners  wildly  o^■ergrown  with  hair. 
Put  forth  disordered  twigs." 
In  "  Henry  VI "  there  is  also  a  reference  to  the 
white    Flag    Iris    which    is    of    great    importance 
for   the   planting  of  the  garden.     It   occurs   in  a 
stirring  call  tc  arnij.,  which  appears  to  be  needed 
now. 

"  Awake,  awake,  English  nobility  ! 
Let  not  sloth  dim  your  honours  new  begot 
Cropp'd     are     the    flower  -  do  -  luces    in     your 

arms  ; 
Of  England's  coat  one  half  is  cut  away." 


In  '■  Henry  \1  "  we  read  ; 

"  And  here  I  prophesy — this  brawl  to-day. 
Grown  to  this  faction  in  the  temple  garden, 
Shall  send,  between  the  red  rose  and  the  white, 
A  thousand  souls  to  death  and  deadly  night." 
F'rom  this  passage  I  think  we  may  gather  that  he 
was  familiar  with  Roses  trained  to  form  a  bower 
or    temple.     There    are,    naturally,    several    other 
references  to  the  Rose.     In  one  of  his  poems  we 
find 

"  Nor  did  I  winder  at  the  Lilies  White, 
Nor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  in  the  rose." 
.All  will  remember  the  lines  from  "  The  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  "  : 

"  I  know  a  bank  whereon  the  wild  thyme  blows, 
Where  Oxlips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows 
Quite  overcanopied  with  luscious  wooilbine 
With  sweet  musk  roses  and  with  Eglantine." 
In  spite  of  the  slight  references  to  the  formality 
of  the  Tudor  garden,  we  find  Shakespeare  a  lover 
of  the  simplest  flowers      As  the  wTiter  in  the  old 
number  of  The  Garden  before  referred  to  truly 
says  ;    "  Having  only  simple  plants  to  deal  with, 
he  has  shown  us  how  all  comes  right  to  a  master, 
that  the  Cowslip  is  every  bit  as  good  an  illustration, 
and  comes  charged  with  as  much  beauty  as  the 
proudest  L«lia  or  any  other  floral  aristocrat  that 
fetches  ten  guineas  a  root," 

The  lines  from  "  The  Tempest "  which  Ariel 
sings  will  be  familiar  to  all : 

"  Where   the  bee  sucks  there  lurk   I 
In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie." 
What  could  be  more  charming  than  this  reference 
to  the  Daisy,  to  which  he  compares  the  hand  of 
Lucrece  ? 

"  Without  the  bed  her  other  fair  hand  was 
On  the  green  coverlet  ;  whose  perfe<t  white 
Showed  like  an  April  daisy  on  the  grass  " 
Again,  he  compares  the  Violet  to  the  eyelids  of  a 
sleeping  lady  : 
"  Violets  dim. 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes 
Or  Cytherea's  breath  " 
In  another  of  his  poems  he  sings  of  the  spring  : 
"  When  Daisies  pied  and  violets  blue 
And  lady-smocks  all  siher-white 
And  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue 
Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight." 
In  yet  another  one  we  read  : 
"  The  flower  that  is  like  thy  fare,  pale  primrose 
nor 
The  aziu-ed  harebell  like  thy  veins,  no  nor 
The  leaf  of  Eglantine ;    whom  not  to  slander 
Out-sweeten'd  not  thy  breath  " 
"  The    daflodils    that    come    before    the    swallow 

dares  " 
have  been  recently  referred   to  in  The  Garden, 
and  Shakespeare  sings  of  them  again  in  the  poem 
beginning 

"  When  daflodils  begin  to  peer  " 
The  Rue  and  Rosemary,  those  herbs  of  "  grace 
and   remembrance"    from   the    "Winter's   Tale" 
have  also  been  referred  to. 

There  is  one  charming  reference  to  the  Pansy 
in  addition  to  the  wor.ls  he  puts  into  Ophelia's 
mouth  : 

"  There's  Pansics  that's  for  thoughts  " 
It  is   to  be  found  in  "  The   Midsummer   Night's 
Dream,"    just    after    the    well    known    line    "  In 
maiden  meditation  fancy  free  "  : 
"  Yet  marked  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell. 
It  fell  upon  a  little  western  flower, 
Before,    milk-white,    now    purple    with    Love's 

wound, 
And  maidens  call  it    I.ove-in-Idleness  ; 
Fetch  me  the  flower  ;    the  herb  I  showed  thee 
once  : 
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The  juice  of  it  on  sleeping  eyelids  laid 
Will  make  or  man  or  woman  madly  dote 
Upon  the  next  live  creature  that  it  sees." 
Space    forbids    further    quotations,    but    those 
given  are  enough  to  show  what  a  glamour  Shake- 
speare throws  over   the  few  flowers  he  mentions. 
even  if   they   be   but   "  winking   Mary-buds   that 
begin    to    ope    their   golden  eyes  when   the  lark 
at  heaven's  gate  sings."  H.  H.  Wvrner. 


EUCRYPHIA  PINNATIFOLIA 

It  would  be  difficult  to  excessively  extol  the  beauty 

and  charm  of  this   Chilian   shrub   or   small   tree. 

As  seen  at  Kew,  several  specimens,  8ft.  to  isft.  high, 

flowering   in   a   bed  of   the  .Mediterranean   Heath, 

rival  anything  the  tropical    houses    can   produce. 

The  dark,  shining  green  pinnate  leaves  effectively 

display  the  pure  white  flowers  and  tufts  of  showy 

anthers.     From  2  J  inches   to   3   inches   across,   the 

individual  blooms  suggest  a  white 

St.    John's    Wort.       Coming   from 

Chili,   it    would   not    obviously   be 

wise    to    plant    this    Eucr\-phia    in 

exposed    positions    in    the    colder 

districts  of  Britain,  but  even  here 

it    should   receive    attention    on    a 

west  wall.    This  aspect  is  suggested 

in  preference  to  a  southern  position 

because  the  behaviour  of  the  plants 

is  not  good  in  dry,  sunny  positions. 

This  year  the   Kew  specimens  are 

simply   revelling,    like    the    weeds, 

in    the    wet    weather    of    the    past 

two  months.     A  light  sandy  loam, 

with    peat    and   leaf-mould    added, 

should    be    prepared    as    a    station 

when     planting     liucryphias.       In 

gardens       where        Rhododendrons 

thrive,  little  preparation  of  the  soil 

is  necessary,  a  deficiency  of  absence 

of    lime    being    desirable.        First 

introduced      by      Messrs.      Veitch 

through      their     collector,      Robert 

Pearce.  it  is  known  by  the  Chilian 

natives    as    the    "  Nirrhe "    bush. 

Seeds  ripen  in  this  country  in  the 

spring   following    the    flowering    in 

late  Jidy  and  August. 


not  say  that  we  always  agree  with  Mr.  Pemberton'.i 
remarks  on  the  history  and  classification  of  the 
Rose,  though  we  do  not  rnmembcr  that  there  is 
much  to  challenge  ;  but  where  we  would  certainly 
not  differ  from  him  with  any  confidence  is  where 
he  deals  with  the  actual  practice  of  Rose  growing. 
There  he  speaks  with  the  authority  of  one  who  has 
proved  his  methoas.  A  book  on  Roses  or  any  other 
flower  is  always  more  agreeable  reading  when  the 
reader  can  get  into  pleasant  personal  relations 
with  the  wTiter  ;  and  this  sort  of  relation  Mr. 
Pemberton  establishes  with  his  readers  by  his 
chatty,  autobiographical  introduction.  Thence  he 
proceeds  to  deal,  not  exhaustively,  of  course,  but 
sufficiently  so  for  tlie  scope  of  the  work,  with  the 
botany  and  history  of  the  Rose  and  with  the  many 
puzzling  species  and  varieties,  giving  simple  and 
easily  recognisable  characteristics  by  which  the 
inexperienced  may  establish  the  identity  of  Roses 
not  always  easy  to  distinguish.     This  forms  Part  I 


Book      Review 


Roses  :    Their  History,  Develop- 
ment and  Cultivation,  by  the 
Rev.    Joseph    H.      Pemberton, 
■Vice-President  of  the  National 
Rose  Society.  (Longmans,  Green 
and  Co.) 
Tins  is  the  second  cditiun  of  a  work 
on  the  Rose  .vhich  had  gone  out  of 
print  and  which  the  author  has  been 
well  advised  to  re-issue,  revising  and 
extending  it   so   as   to  adapt   it   to         juK    BE\u 
the    knowledge    and   needs    of    the 
present  generation  of  Rose-growers. 
Mr.  Pemberton  is  known,  not  merely  as  a  successful 
grower  and  exhibitor  of  Roses,  but  as  a  hybridiser 
and  creator  of  beautiful  Roses  on  lines  which  he 
has  marked  out  for  himself,  among  which  Roses 
we  need  only  name,  Danae,  Clytemnestra,  Daphne 
and  Moonlight,  a  fine  quartet,  which  any  rosarian 
might  be  proud  to  father,  and  all  of  them  Hybrid 
Muslvs.      The    Rose-grower    who    comes    to    Mr. 
Pemberton's  book  for  help  will  rot  be  disappointed. 
It  is  WTitien  in  simple,  easily  intelligible  languaje, 
with   a   knowledge   of   the    Rose   gained   by   long 
practical  experience,  and  also,  which  is  an  important 
matter,  in  kindly  sympathy   with  the  difficulties 
that   beset   the  less  experienced  grower.     We   do 
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of  the  volume.  The  matter  to  which  we  turned 
with  most  interest  in  this  part  of  the  book  was 
the  chapter  which  deals  with  R.  moschata,  making 
sure  that  here  at  last  our  doubts  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  real  Musk  Rose  would  be  set  at  rest  ;  for 
who  should  know  all  there  is  to  be  laiown  about  the 
Musk  Rose  if  not  the  hybridiser,  who  has  taken 
this  Rose  specially  for  the  body  of  his  experiments? 
We  are  sorry  to  say,  however,  that  after  considering 
what  Mr.  Pemberton  has  to  say  on  the  subject,  we 
find  ourselves  in  statu  quo  ante.  The  Musk  Rose— • 
Rosa  moschata — Mr.  Pemberton  tells  ui,  was  intro- 
duced in  1762.  But  Bacon  mentions  the  Musk  Rose 
as  being  "  next  to  the  Wolet "  for  fragrance  ;    and 


by  1762  Bacon  had  Beeii'.  i'n.  Ilia' grave  135,  y^iirs. 
Therefore,,  one  of  two  thingj  is  certain  :  either  the 
Rose  called  by  botanists  R.  moschata  is  inot 
really  the  Musk  Rose,  or,  if  it  is,  it  was  Icnown,  in 
this  country  more  than  a  century  earlier  than  the 
year  assigned  for  its  introduction  by  Mr.  Pemberton. 
Further,  Mr.  Pemberton  says  that  R.  mosohata 
has  a  "musk-like  scent."  It  may  be  so,  but, 
often  as  we  have  smelt  the  Roses,  the  writer  h,^~ 
never  smelt  the  musk ;  hot  that  this  proves 
anything,  for  we  have  never  succeeded  in  per- 
ceiving the  "  most  excellent  cordial  smell"  of  dying 
Strawberry  leaves. 

One  of  the  best  chapters  in  the  book,  is,  th^t  on 
maniu-es.  It  is  clear  ^nd  sufficiently  scientific  and 
exhaustive.  The  chapter,  however,  which  many  per- 
haps will  read  with  most  interest  and  edification  is 
that  on  "  Judging."  But,  indeed,  the  whole  practical 
part  of  the  book  is  e.xcellent,  though  a  bibliography 
of  the  Rose  would  have  made  the  volume  more 
useful  and  complete,  without  adding 
much  to  its  bulk.  While,  however, 
we  desire  to  speak  thus  well  of  the 
work  as  a  whole,  there  is  one  respect 
in  which  Mr.  Pemberton  has  hardly 
done  himself  justice.  A  wrjter  may 
have  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the 
Rose  that  is  worth  saying,  without 
necessarily  saying  it  in  iirst-rate 
form.  But  Mr.  Pemberton  belongs 
to  a  profession  the  members  of 
which  are  the  accredited  custodians 
of  the  King's  English,  and  therefore 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
liis  iwiting  should  be  a  little  less . 
slipsliod  than  it  is.  Even  about 
his  Rose  names,  where  we  should 
expect  the  utmost  scrupulosity,  he 
is  not  as  careful  as  he  might  be. 
Thus,  on  page  77,  we  find  a  Rose 
called  Felicite  Perpetue,  whereas 
in  the  Appendix  it  is  Felicite-et- 
Perpetue.  If  one  is  right,  the  other 
cannot  be  right.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  neither  is  right.  The  correct 
name  is  F61icite-et-Perpetue. 

On  the  question  of  the  fragrance 
or  want  of  fragrance  in  recent  Roses 
as  compared  with  those  of  a  bygone 
day,  we  beg  leave  to  join  issue  with 
Mr.  Pemberton,  who  thinlcs  that  the 
Roses  of  a  past  day,  what  he  calls 
"  Grandmother's  Roses,"  had  "  a 
perfume  rarely  to  be  found  in  pre- 
sent-day varieties."  It  is  one  of  the 
recognised  ways  of  praising  the  . 
past  to  say  that  our  flowers  (Roses 
and  Sweet  Peas  are  the  favourite 
instances)  do  not  smell  as  sweet 
now  as  they  used  to  smell  when 
grandfather  grew  them;  but  jt„, 
is  surprising,  we  confess,  to  fyid,  a  . 
Rose-grower  of  Mr.  Pemberton.'^, 
ERING  IN  experience  reiterating  the  well, 
worn  fallacy  of  how  much  better.,-, 
the  Roses  smelt  when  he  was  a 
boy.  No  doubt  he  knows  old-fashioned  Roses 
that  have  a  delightful  fragrance,  and  also,  no  doubt, 
grows  them.  So  do  we.  But  does  Mr.  Pemberton 
mean  to  assert  that  among  old  and  now  obsolete 
Roses  there  was  not  a  considerable  proportion 
of  varieties  more  or  less  deficient  in  fragrance  ? 
He  cites  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Madame  Bravy-  and 
Devoniensis  as  old  friends  "  that  we  sniff  and 
snuff;"  Surely  Mr.  Pemberton  does  not  contend 
that  he  cannot  to-day  find  scores  of  Roses  equal  , 
in  fragrance  to  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  Madarne  Bravy. 
Praisers  of  past  perfumes  are,  we  fear,  apt  to 
forget  that  their  sense  of  smell,,  like  their  eye- 
sight, is  not  perhaps  exactly  what    it    was    when 
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grandmother  grew  her  Gloire  de  Dijons.  Of  course 
it  is  true  that  there  are  old  Roses,  like  Devoniensis 
and  Marecha!  Niel,  specially  distinguished  by  their 
powerful  and  delightful  perfume.  But  General 
McArthur,  a  comparatively  recent  Rose,  has  a 
fragrance  as  sweet  and  as  powerful  asjeither,  and 
there  are  dozens  of  the  newer  Roses,  soma  of  the 
Pernetianas  among  them,  which  are  as  fragrant 
as  the  Old  Moss  or  the  Old  Cabbage.  We  cannot 
remember  any  grandmother's  rambling  and 
climbing  Roses  (except  Teas)  that 
were  particularly  fragrant.  The 
Yellow  Banksian,  which  grand- 
mother could  do  so  well,  has  no 
fragrance.  The  JIusks  are  sweet 
enough,  but  we  cannot  remember 
any  Ayrshire  or  other  cluster  Rose 
which  could  compare,  for  instance, 
with  the  Multifiora  "  Goldfinch," 
which  not  only  smells  as  sweet  as 
Honeysuckle,  but  also  spreads  its 
fragrance  on  the  air  like  that 
diffusive  climber.  The  truth  is  that 
when  a  remarkably  beautiful  Rose 
appears  which  has  little  or  no 
scent,  like  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  its 
very  beauty  draws  attention  to 
its  defect,  and  people  hastily 
generalise  from  the  few  about  the 
many.  We  are  afraid,  however, 
that  this  is  a  question  that 
cannot  be  settled  by  any  amount 
of  discussion,  and  for  this  reason  : 
that,  though  we  can  determine 
exactly  how  many  of  the  fine  Roses 
now  in  cultivation  are  deficient 
in  fragrance,  we  do  not  possess 
sufficient  information  about  the 
fragrance  or  lack  of  fragrance  of 
the  old  Roses  to  make  an  instruc- 
tive comparison  possible.  Our 
grand-parents  no  doubt  had  noses 
as  well  as  we,  but  they  were  not 
such  nose-epiciures.  Though  much 
addicted  to  sachets  and  scent  bags 
and  pot-pourris  and  generally  speak- 
ing to  what  Mr.  Pcmberton  calls 
"  sniffing  and  snufiSng,"  they 
would  appear  not  to  have  made 
such  a  to-do  about  the  scent  of 
their  Roses.  We  seem  to  have 
gro%vn  much  more  difficult  and 
ecstatic  than  they  were  about 
scent  BS  well  as  colour. 


THE    ROSE    SEASON 
IN    SCOTLAND 

By  The  Rev.  David  R.  Wili.i.\mson-,  F.S.B.C. 

SINCE  the  beginning  of  July  atmospheric 
influences  have  not  been  specially  favovu'- 
able  for  the  adequate  development,  or 
full  floral  impressiveness,  of  the  gracious 
"Queen  of  Flowers"  ;  for,  while  here 
there  has  been  almost  the  mininium  of  simlight, 
there  has  been  a  veritable  superabundance  of  rain. 
Earnest  and  enthusiastic  amateur  rosarians  feel 
much  disposed,  under  the  influence  of  such  con- 
ditions of  climate  and  of  soil,  to  echo  the  sentiments 
of  Horace  in  his  famous  critique  of  Jupiter  Pluvius, 
beginning  "jam  satis" — in  one  of  his  odes. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  be  said  that,  notwith- 
standing such  unusually  exacting  atmospheric 
trials,  many  of  our  finest  Roses,  including  not  a 
few  varieties  of  quite  recent  origin,  have 
created  wonderfully  artistic  effects.  When  last  I 
had  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  Rose  garden  at 
Lochinch  Castle,  so  admirably  superintended  by 
the  head  gardener,  Mr.  Findlay,  about  a  month 
ago,  it  was  full  of  floral  promise,  and  will  doubtless 
by  this  time  be  in  splendid  bloom.  My  own 
beautiful  and  richly  fragrant  English  namesake, 
raised  at  Walt  ham  Cross,  is  more  effective  in  the 
private  Rose  garden  of  the  Coimtess  of  Stair  than 
I  have  ever  seen  it  anywhere  else.  In  the  gardens 
at  Logan  House  (in  this  peninsular  parish  of 
Kirkmaiden),  the  various  representatives  of  the 
highly  distinguishable  Rosa  Pernetiana  family, 
especially  such  exceptionally  brilliant  varieties  as 
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Rayon  d'Or,  Constance,  and  the  exquisitely 
tinted  Lyon  Rose,  these  together  with  Margaret 
Dickson  Hamill,  and  Augustus  Hartmann 
have  been  quite  memorable  in  their  beauty 
for  some  time  past,  as  also  have  many  of 
the  older  varieties,  such  as  Mrs.  R.  Shar- 
man  Crawford,  Caroline  Testout,  Margaret 
Dickson,  Captain  Hay  ward  (which  is  grandly 
grown),  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Madame  .Abel 
Chatenay,  and  the  venerable  La  France,  whose 
beauty,  I  venture  to  affirm,  will 
never  grow  old. 

In  my  own  garden  such 
grandly  effective  varieties  as 
Constance,  Souvenir  de  Cariste 
Martell  (of  Pernet-Ducher  creation), 
the  Dowager  Countess  of  Roden  (of 
fascinating  aspect),  Evelyn  (salmc^n 
white,  edged  with  rose),  recently 
introduced  by  Mr.  Arthur  Wm. 
Paul,  who  has  also  of  late  years 
given  us  the  supreme  attractiveness 
of  Scarlet  Climber  and  Mermaid ; 
Mrs.  Wemyss  Quin,  still  one  of 
the  very  finest  of  the  Newtowniards 
Roses  ;  and  those  highly  effective 
introductions  of  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson, 
\nz..  Duchess  of  Abercorn,  with 
artistically  formed  flowers  of  cream 
white  colour  ;  Countess  of  Lonsdale, 
of  unique,  deep  yellow  hue  ;  Charles 
R.  Douglas,  a  glorious  flaming 
scarlet ;  and  £.  Godfrey  Brown, 
have,  even  in  the  midst  of  great 
tribulation,  revealed  their  artistic 
and  decorative  capabilities.  Climbing 
H.  V.  Machin  was  very  commanding 
in  its  dark,  velvety  texture,  as 
also  were  Red  Letter  Day  and  K. 
of  K.,  when  I  saw  them  once  more 
in  the  spacious  gardens  at  Logan 
House  a  few  days  ago.  So  also 
were  those  no*able  creations  of  Mr. 
Samuel  McGredy,  viz.,  the  Queen 
."Uexandra  and  Golden  Emblem, 
varieties  of  strongly  contrasted 
aspect,  which  are  splendidly  effective 
when  grown  in  such  a  striking 
environment  side  bv  side. 
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GLADIOLI 

Bv    Gertrude    Jekvll,    V.M.H. 

THE  stately  form  and  varied,  beautiful 
colouring  of  the  Gladioli  ensure  them 
a  prominent  place  among  the  best  of 
the  summer  flowers.  The  group  illus- 
trated is  in  a  small  enclosed  space  of 
garden  ground  that  is  given  to  plants  for  the  late 
summer,  such  as  are  commoiUy  known  as  bedding 
plants.  But  in  this  case  they  are  not  placed,  as 
of  old,  in  rigid  stripes  and  blocks  or  concentric 
rings,  but  in  bold  drifts  and  groups  of  easy  form, 
and  with  the  intention  of  displaying  them  to  the 
best  effect  for  colour.  The  space  is,  roughly,  a 
long  triangle,  and  as  at  the  wider  end  it  was  too 
broad  to  be  in  one,  it  has  a  raised  ridge,  supported 
by  three  courses  of  dry-walling  running  down  the 
middle  of  the  longer  axis.  This  is  planted  with 
Yuccas,  Crinums  and  Phormium  plants,  whose 
important  aspect  gives  an  appearance  of  strength 
and  solidity  as  a  background  to  the  more  tem- 
porary things. 

There  are  groups  of  Cannas  and  scarlet  Dahlias 
of  the  smaller  and  Pompon  kinds,  the  dark-leaved 
Cauna  being  grouped  with  red-tinted  Ricinus, 
scarlet  Lobelia  and  Gladiolus  brenchleyensis, 
with  Iresine  and  scarlet  Salvias  and  Geraniums. 
The  colour  then  softens  to  reds  of  salmon  tones, 
through  the  soft  scarlet  Geranium  Mrs.  Bartleman 
to  the  salmon  King  of  Denmark.  At  the  back  of 
this  is  a  biggish  group  of  Gladiolus  Halley,  one 
of  the  cheap,  handsome  kinds  that  almost  matches 
King  of  Denmark  in  colour.  Near  by  in  this 
garden  is  a  group  of  another  cheap  kind 
called  Lily  Lehmann,  of  pale  yellow  and 
ivory  white  colouring,  backed  and  intergrouped 
with  tall  white  and  lemon  white  Snapdragons, 
and  with  the  Yuccas  on  the  raised  ridge 
behind  them.  Yellow  Cannas,  tall  and  short, 
are  also  grouped  with  these,  and  at  the  front  is  a 
favourite  mixture  of  the  fine  old  canary  yellow 
Calceolaria  amplexicaulis  with  the  foliage,  abun- 
dantly splashed  with  yellowish  white,  of  Variegated 
Mint — the  old,  sweet-scented  Mentha  rotundifolia. 
This  and  the  former  group  of  strong  red  colouring 
are  brought  together  by  an  intermediate  grouping 
of  pale  Geraniums,  pale  pink  Snapdragons  and 
Gladiolus  America. 

The  planting-time  of  Gladioli  extends  through 
February  and  March.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  they  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  suffer  from 
drought  while  they  are  making  growth  ;  during 
any  spell  of  dry  weather  they  should  be  generously 
watered. 


part  of  those  gracctul  hybrids  which  the  intro- 
duction of  Gladiolus  priraulinus  from  the  Zambesi 
]"'alls  in  ici'"i4  has  made  possible — the  whole  exhibit 
being  a  good  sample  of  the  new  order,  as  Kelway's 
was  of  the  old ;  then  there  was  a  considerable 
display  from  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  which, 
unfortunately,  looked  travel-tired  and  by  no  means 
did  themselves  justice ;  and  lastly,  a  Dewcomer, 
Mr.  Cave,  who  on  his  group  card  labelled  himself 
a  Gladiolus  gi'ower,  staged  a  small,  excellently 
"  done "  collection  in  which  Reine  Victoria,  a 
taking,  warm,  soft-toned,  rosy  blush  showed  what 
either  cultivation,  soil  or  climate  can  do  for  a 
plant,  if,  as  I  was  assured,  it  was  the  self  same 
variety  that  looked  at  it  from  across  the  gangway 
and  which  Barr's  had  labelled  Queen  Victoria. 
All  I  can  say  is  that,  looking  casually  lirst  at  one 
and  then  at  the  other  without  a  minute  and  critical 
examination,  no  one  would  have  thought  it. 

The  above  six  groups  may,  roughly  speaking,  be 
divided  into  the  two  which  were  typical  of  the  older 
types  of  spike  and  flower,  namely,  those  of  Kelway's 
and  Vellhuys  ;  and  the  other  four,  which  were 
essentially  typical  of  the  more  modern  primulinus 


GLADIOLUS     DAY    AT 
VINCENT    SQUARE 

THE     FLOWER     OF      THE      SHOW. 

"  The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new." 

IT  was  a  great  piece  of  luck  to  go  to  Vincent 
Square  and  find  no  less  than  six  groups  of 
Gladioli  set  up  in  the  hall.  Two  of  them 
came  from  Holland,  viz.,  a  small  and  select 
collection  from  Mr.  E.  H.  Krelage  and  a  much 
larger  one  set  up  for  effect  in  which  grand,  splendidlv 
arranged  baskets  were  the  outstanding  feature,  from 
Messrs.  K.  Velthuys  of  Hillegom.  Then  there  was 
one  of  those  large  ones  which  long  use  has  accus- 
tomed us  to  expect  from  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son 
of  Langport ;  then  the  famous  amateur,  Mr. 
George  Chiu-cher,  brought  a  really  charming, 
lot  from  Alverstoke  containing  many  of  his  own 
home-raised  seedlings  and  consisting  for  the  mos 


own  up  to  more  than  a  sneaking  liking  for  a  big 
mass  of  bright  colour — certain  shades  of  pink  alone 
excepted,  but  all  purples  (red  and  blue  alike)  1 
include.  I  was  at  Kew  for  a  short  time  during  the 
afternoon  of  that  Gladiolus  day,  and  a  large  bed  of 
the  red-toned  purple  Verbena  venosa  was  "  just 
right."  Yes  ;  purple  looks  well  in  a  mass,  and  no 
mistake.  That  is  where  the  Lemoinei  and  other 
"antiques"  will  have  one  advantage,  for  so  far  I 
have  not  seen  any  "  prims  "  (as  the  newcomers 
are  so  often  called)  of  this  colour.  Judging  by 
what  the  firm  of  Velthuys  are  doing,  they  evidently 
think  that  "  blue"  shades  are  not  played  out  yet. 
They  specialise  in  Gladioli  and  among  Gladioli  in 
those  with  these  "  blue "  shades :  Catherine, 
Hubertus  and  Corri,  all  of  which  were  to  be  seen 
in  their  group,  were  good  examples  of  what  they 
are  aiming  at.  Some  of  the  paler  shades  are  very 
lovely.  One  of  these  in  Kelway's  display — Rev. 
H.  Ewbank — was  pointed  out  to  me  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Wilks  as  one  which  appealed  to  him  above  all  in 
that  large  group.  Before  I  leave  purples  and 
raauves,  may  I  say  how  wonderfully  Thalictrum 
dipterocarpum    harmonises    with     these     shades. 


GLADIOLI     IN     THE    SUMMER     GARDEN    WITH     DOUBLE    PYRETHRUMS    AND    ANTIRRHINUMS. 


hybrids.  Thank  goodness  these  have  not  as  yet 
been  spoiled  by  blundering  man,  but  there  were 
ominous  signs  that  such  a  disaster  is  well  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility.  Some  of  the  "  Lang- 
prim  "  flowers  of  Kelway's  and  even  some  of 
Churcher's  were  to  me  nothing  else  than  the 
Mene,  Mene,  Tekel,  Upharsiii  written  over  the 
efforts  of  hybridisers.  It  rejoiced  my  heart 
to  learn  from  no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Krelage 
himself  that  he  has  set  his  face  against  this  tendency 
to  go  for  size  of  bloom  and  fulness  of  spike.  It 
would  be  a  thousand  pities  if  we  were  to  lose  all 
the  grace  and  lightness  of  primulinus  itself  and  that 
arching  protecting  top  petal  which  alone  enabled 
its  forbears  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  successfully 
amid  the  spray  and  damp  of  its  ancestral  home. 

Several  people  with  whom  I  "  talked  Gladioli" 
made  the  same  remark  quite  spontaneously  : 
"  How  clumsy  and  how  ordinary  the  old  type  looks 
beside  its  modern  rival !  "  One  person  alone 
put  in  a  good  word  for  them  :  "  .After  all,  will  the 
more  slender  and  sparsely  flowered  primulinus 
hybrids  be  as  effective  for  garden  decoration  ?  " 
Personallj'   I    think   they   will,    although   I    must 


Two  baskets  of  Catherine  and  Hubertus  arranged 
with  it  and  Oak  foliage  for  greenery  were  fine 
object  lessons  in  this,  and  I  pass  on  the  tip. 

And  now  for  something  about  the  new  race  of 
"prims."  Judging  by  all  I  saw  and  heard,  their 
cap  must  be  covered  with  feathers.  Two  more  were 
added  on  July  27.  No.  i  :  Mr.  .Arthur  Bulley 
came  up  to  me  on  one  of  my  many  visits  to 
Churcher's  beautiful  group.  "  I  say,  who  is  he  ? 
Is  he  a  trader  ?  Aren't  they  glorious  ?  I  want 
to  buy  the  lot !  "  It  takes  something  to  move 
my  friend  like  this.  No.  2  :  On  Gladiolus  day 
there  was  a  goodly  assemblage  of  all  sorts  of 
different  flowers,  but  quite  half  a  dozen  people, 
including  Mr.  Edward  Bunyard,  Mr.  Sydney- 
Morris  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Wallace,  took  me  to  see 
THE  flower  of  the  whole  show  and  led  me  up  to  a 
vase  of  Nydia  Gladiolus  in  Mr.  Churcher's  group. 
It  has  small,  shapely  blooms  of  a  tender  warm 
pink,  washed,  as  it  were,  lightly  over  with  a  thin 
coat  of  scarlet,  loosely  but  evenly  set  on  delicate 
wiry  stems.  Surely  no  flower  can  be  imagined 
which  gives  a  greater  sense  of  refinement.  I 
have   worshipped  before    at   the  shrine  of  Nydia 
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and  I  was  glad  once  again  to  stand  before  her  and 
salaam.  But  is  even  Nydia  the  last  word  in  these 
charming  shades  of  red,  pink  and  rose  ?  There 
was  one  spike  on  the  other  side  of  Mr.  Churcher's 
group  of  an  equally  lovely  variety  of  my  good 
friend's  own  raising,  named  "  Apple  Blossom." 
The  original  entry  in  ray  notebook  reads  :  "  Apple 
Blossom,  an  improved  Xydia."  It  is  more  of  a 
contrast  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  broad  blotch  of 
white  on  the  lower  segments  and  a  pronounced 
tip  of  a  considerably  darker  shade  on  each  petal. 
It  is  a  lovely  flower  and  one  of  our  well  known 
contributors — "  Aime  Amateur  " — to  whom  1 
pointed  out  both  gems,  gave  her  verdict  in  its 
favour.  All  yellow  coloured  and  all  warm,  ruddy 
"  prims  "  appeal  with  irresistible  force  to  the  general 
public.  Among  the  ones  in  the  top  notch  accord- 
ing to  "  J.  J."  are  Hermione  (Krelage  award  of 
merit  on  July  27),  whose  ruddy  glow  is  particularly 
pleasing;  Golden  Girl  (Kelway,  award  of  merit, 
1012),  a  beautiful  pure  yellow;  Orange  Brilliant 
(the  outstanding  feature  of  IMr.  Cave's  group)  .  a 
deep  maize  yellow  flushed  with  red  on  the  upper 
petals  and  with  a  ruddy  mid-rib  masking  the  lower 


ones  ;  Golden  Drop  (Ban),  one  of  the  deepest 
pure  yellows  of  the  new  race ;  and  Otranto 
(Churcher),  a  pure  maize  yellow  with  scarlet 
markings  on  the  throat.  Pinks  are  not  unknown. 
Maiden's  Blush,  of  which  there  was  a  grand  bunch 
in  Mr.  Cave's  collection,  was  a  pale  pink  with 
splashes  and  markings  of  a  deeper  hue,  but  in  my 
opinion  was  marred  by  its  somewhat  crowded 
spike. 

The  ideal  "  prim  "  spike  is  that  of  Churcher's 
Woodcote,  with  flowers  set  well  apart  and 
not  too  many  of  them.  There  it  stood  at  the 
top  of  my  friend's  display,  looking,  with  its  large 
scarlet  blooms,  as  proud  of  its  position  as  a  peacock. 
WTiat  a  bunch  it  made  to  be  sure  1  It  is  an  ideal 
flower  for  large  and  stately  vases.  Curiously 
enough  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  varieties  Mr. 
Churcher  raised.  I  predict  it  will  long  remain 
one  of  his  best.  The  mention  of  Adonis,  a  dainty 
little  scarlet,  raised  by  Mr.  Krelage,  must  bring 
these  notes  to  a  close.  A  bed  of  Adonis,  I  feel  sure, 
would  satisfy  even  the  person  who  had  doubts 
about  the  effectiveness  of  the  newcomers  for  a 
garden  display.  Joseph  J.\cob. 


WHY 


NOT     GROW     CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
IN    SMALL    POTS? 


IN    the     Market     Notes    which    we    published  The  Anemone-flowered   type,    which   is   coming 

last  November,  mention  was  several  times  into  popular  favour  on  account  of  its  graceful 
made  of  the  admirable  dwarf  Chrysanthe-  habit,  is  not  generally  suitable  for  our  purpose, 
mums  on  sale  in  comparatively  small  pots,  but  Godfrey's  Perfection  is  an  exception  and  this 
and  these  notes  drew  considerable  corre-  white  variety  makes  an  excellent  dwarf  pot  plant, 
spondence  from  readers  who  wished 
to  grow  similar  plants  for  them- 
selves. Remembering  the  wonderful 
collection  of  Chrysanthemums  in 
5J-inch  pots,  each  plant  being  a 
perfect  specimen,  that  Messrs. 
James  Veitch  and  Sons  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
meetings  before  the  war,  we  have 
obtained  particulars  from  Mr.  C.  E. 
Weeks,  who  at  that  time  was  in 
charge  of  the  soft  wooded  plants  at 
the  Feltham  Nurseries  of  the 
"  House  of  Veitch,"  and,  we  may 
safely  say,  grew  this  t\'pe  of  Chry- 
santhemum better  than  anyone 
else.  The  accompanying  illustration 
gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  great 
cultural  skill  of  Mr.  Weeks, 
although  it  shows  only  part  of  the 
many  perfect  blooms  he  produced 
on  plants  growing  in  such  tiny  pots. 
The  very  dwarf  character  of  the 
plants  is  not  natural  to  the  Chry- 
santhemum and  has  to  be  in- 
duced by  frequent  pinching  out  ot 
the  tips  of  the  shoots.  But  it  is 
not  all  varieties  that  are  amenable 
to  this  drastic  treatment.  After 
many  tests,  it  was  found  that  the 
"  Cap  family,"  as  Caprice  du 
Printemps  and  its  many  sports 
are  known  to  trade  growers, 
are  especially  valuable  for  growing  as  very 
dwarf  plants.  These  include  such  sorts  as 
Red  Cap,  YeUow  Cap,  White  Cap,  Greening's 
Caprice,  Kathleen  Thompson,  and  Purple 
Cap.  Other  varieties  that  are  amenable  and 
also  particularly  useful  are  John  Shrimpton, 
Felton's  Favourite,  Market  Red,  Cranford  Pink, 
Cranfordia,  Antique,  Feltham  Beauty,  and  Maud 
Jeffries.  These  are  all  of  the  type  known  as 
Japanese  decorative  Chrysanthemums  and 
the  selection  given  embraces  a  good  variety 
of    coloiu-s. 


CHRYS.\NTHEMUM    YELLOW    C.\P    IX     A     SilN.     POT. 

The  flowers  are  at  their  best  later  than  the  fore- 
going and  good  companions  are  such  sorts  as 
Niveus,  L.  Carming,  Red  Canning,  Wells'  Late 
Pink.  Souvenir  de  Scalarandis  and  \\inter  Cheer. 
Of  the  single-flowered  varieties  it  is  such  as  Sylvia 
Slade,  Lillie  Godfrey,  Robert  Thorpe,  Cardinal, 
William  Grix,  Daintiness,  Strawberry,  Ladysmith, 
Countess  of  Egmont,  Miss  May  Pope,  Cinnamon 
and  Primrose  Girl,  that  may  be  successfully  grown 
as  dwarfs.  But  these  singles  should  not  be  dis- 
budded as  is  done  with  the  Japanese  varieties, 
but  allowed  to  flower  as  sprays. 


The  most  important  point  in  the  cultivation 
of  these  dwarf  plants  is  the  frequent  pinching  out 
of  the  growths.  This  must  be  constantly  done 
throughout  the  growing  season  so  as  to  induce 
the  formation  of  as  many  shoots  as  possible, 
also  to  keep  the  plants  short  and  sturdy.  Later  in 
the  season  an  endeavour  must  be  made  to  pinch 
all  the  shoots  of  each  plant  at  the  same  time,  so  as 
to  have  the  flower  buds  of  equal  development,, 
otherwise  the  flowers  will  expand  irregularly. 
Even  while  in  the  cutting  pots  pinching  must  be 
practised.  As  soon  as  the  cutting  is  rooted  the 
young  plant  must  be  stopped  down  to  the  two 
lower  leaves  and  the  two  breaks  in  turn  be  pinched 
after  two  leaves  are  made.  At  about  the  middle 
of  April  the  cuttings,  which  have  been  single 
plants  in  small  pots,  should  be  transplanted  to 
3-inch  pots,  potting  them  firmly  in  similar  soil  to 
that  advised  by  Mr.  Wells  for  large-flowered 
varieties,  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  providing 
protection  from  frosts.  During  genial  weather 
the  plants  should  be  sprayed  with  clear  water  two 
or  three  times  daily,  so  as  to  induce  the  formation 
of  soft  growths,  which  will  break  freely.  Should 
aphides  appear  the  plants  should  be  sprayed  with 
XL  All  wash  or  fumigated  to  keep  them  free  from 
the  insect  pests. 

From  April  to  June  the  plants  must  be  pinched 
so  frequently  that  they  will  present  a  rather  shabby 
and  twiggy  appearance,  but  this  is  as  it  should  be, 
for  it  is  an  ample  foundation  that  the  cultivator 
aims  at.  As  there  wiU  be  a  minimum  of  leaf 
under  this  treatment,  great  care  in  watering  is 
needed,  otherwise  the  soil  will  become  sour  and 
the  plants  delicate.  The  final  potting  should  be 
done  at  about  the  middle  of  June, 
when  the  plants  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  jj-inch  or  6-inch  pots  and 
placed  out  of  doors  on  a  deep  ash 
bed  so  that  their  surroundings  may 
be  kept  uniformly  moist.  The  soil 
should  be  a  good  retentive  loam, 
with  the  addition  of  lime,  sand,  horse 
droppings  and  bone  meal,  and  the 
potting  should  be  done  as  firmly 
as  possible.  It  is  important  to 
lea\"e  ample  space  for  watering, 
because  soon  after  the  plants  have 
been  in  these  pots  they  wiU  require 
abundance  of  water.  The  spraying 
should  be  continued  and  the  stop- 
ping done  regularly  until  the  first 
week  in  August  with  the  "  Cap 
family,"  and  others  of  the  same 
season,  and  a  week  or  so  later  for 
Niveus  and  such  late  flowering 
sorts.  As  this  time  approaches,  the 
cultivator  keeps  in  mind  the  final 
pinching  and  endeavours  to  aixange 
that  all  the  shoots  then  require  this 
treatment. 

But  should  a  few  shoots  be  too 
backward  for  pinching  they  must  be 
done  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
or  they  will  grow  away  and  spoil 
the  syrumetry  of  the  plant. 

A  week  or  so  after  the  plants 
have  been  potted  into  their  flowering 
pots,  each  plant  should  have  a  sound  stake 
to  which  every  shoot  must  be  lightly  secured, 
sufficiently  to  prevent  damage  by  winds,  and 
then  the  pots  be  plunged  to  their  rims  in  the 
ash  bed.  If  a  light  framework  can  be  fixed  over 
the  bed  the  plants  may  advantageously  be  allowed 
to  remain  out  of  doors  until  at  least  the  middle  of 
October.  This  framework  is  needed  to  carry 
tiffany  or  light  canvas  as  protection  from  frost. 
Manurial  assistance  is  even  more  necessary  than 
for  the  larger  plants,  and  in  this  respect  a  good 
rule  is  little  and  often,  with  frequent  changes. 
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FOR     SOUTHERN     GARDENS. 
The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

Strawberries. — -The  ground  having  been  pre- 
pared for  nnw  plantations,  the  work  of  planting 
should  be  proceeded  with  at  an  early  date.  The 
surface  may  be  broken  down,  wliich  will  destroy 
all  the  seedling  weeds.  The  runners  must  be 
given  a  thorough  watering  before  planting,  and 
the  soil  should  be  made  firm  about  the  roots. 
A  space  of  2  feet,  or  30  inches  for  the  strong- 
growing  kinds,  will  be  enough  between  the  rows, 
while  a  distance  of  18  inches  should  be  allowed 
in  the  lines.  .Arrange  the  crowns  level  witli  the 
surface,  give  a  soaking  of  water,  and  with  ordinary 
weather  no  more  will  be  needed.  Remove  all 
runners  as  they  appear,  and  keep  the  ground 
clean  by  frequent   use  of  the  hoe. 

Black  Currants. — These  should  be  pruned 
forthwith,  but  young  trees  will  not  require  much 
attenticin  beyond  cutting  away  a  few  of  the  weak 
growths.  Other  specimens  that  have  been  estab- 
lished for  some  years  are  pushing  up  a  quantity 
of  young  wood,  so  it  is  expedient  that  the  bulk 
of  the  old  be  removed  to  permit  the  former  to 
develop.  Trees  that  present  a  worn-out  appear- 
ance may  be  cut  down  to  the  grotmd  level,  and 
they  will  often  furnish  plenty  of  new  growth  in 
consequence. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Late  Muscat  Vines. — At  this  season  it  will 
be  necessary  to  have  a  little  heat  in  the  pipes 
at  night  and  when  the  weather  is  dull  or  wet. 
Nothing  approaching  a  stagnant  atmosphere  will 
be  tolerated  if  well  ripened  and  good  coloured 
berries  are  needed.  Attend  to  watering  the 
roots,  should  the  necessity  arise,  and,  if  possible, 
a  fine  day  should  be  chosen  for  such  weuk.  A 
night  temperature  of  70°  is  advised.  Superfluous 
growth  must  be  removed  at  intervals,  sufficient 
to  prevent  overcrowding. 

Vineries. — Houses  which  contain  ripe  fruit, 
and  others  where  it  is  approaching  the  ripening 
stage,  will  need  watching  in  regard  to  ventilation. 
When  the  weather  is  fine  plenty  of  air  must  be 
admitted,  but  at  other  times  fire  heat  will  be  a 
necessity,  especially  if  a  week  or  more  of  dull, 
wet  weather  sets  in.  At  this  period  wasps  arc 
often  troublesome,  so  muslin  or  netting  should 
be  fixed  over  the  ventilators  to  keep  these 
marauders  out. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Peas. — The  late  batch  of  Peas  are  growing 
freely,  but  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  haulm 
free  of  thrips,  which  often  infest  the  plants  at  this 
season,  especially  during  a  spell  of  dry  weather. 
It  is  therefore  advisable  to  water  the  roots 
thoroughly  if  needed,  afterwards  giving  a  mulch 
of  lawn  grass  or  rotten  manure. 

French  Beans. — Where  cold  pits  are  vacant, 
a  sowing  may  be  made  to  furnish  a  supply  during 
late  autumn.  The  soil  should  be  enriched  with 
well  deca^'ed  maniure,  and  afterwards  made  fairly 
firm  before  sowing.  If  the  soil  is  moist,  no  water 
will  be  needed  until  germination  has  taken  place 
when  it  can  be  applied  with  advantage.  To  keep 
the  plants  healthy  and  free  from  insect  pests,  the 
foliage  should  be  syringed  daily  whenever  the 
weather  is  hot.  The  lights  must  be  kept  off  the 
plants  until  there  is  danger  of  frosts. 

Mint. — A  portion  of  the  bed  should  have  the 
growths  cut  down  to  the  ground  level.  Young 
shoots  will  form  and  come  in  useful  two  months 
hence. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Schizanthus. — Seme  time  during  the  present 
month  seeds  of  this  delightful  annual  should  be 
sown  to  produc?  strong  flowering  examples  next 
spring.  Pans  should  be  filled  with  light  soil, 
and  the  seeds  sown  thinly.  Arrange  them  in  a 
cold  frame,  and  keep  the  lights  covered  with  a 
mat  or  canvas  until  germination  is  noticed.  The 
keynote  of  success  with  Schizanthus  is  cool  treat- 
ment at  all  times,  and  once  the  young  plants  are 
potted  off  they  must  be  kept  near  the  roof  glass 
to  promote  a  sturdy  growth.  When  the  seedlings 
are  a  few  inches  high,  pinch  out  the  centre  of  each 
plant. 

Forcing  Bulbs. — Where  bulbs  are  forced  it 
is  time  to  think  out  the  selection  and  procure 
the  bulbs  at  an  early  date.  They  should  be 
potted  up  at  once.  Pots  5  inches  and  6  inches  in 
diameter  are  suitable  for  such  subjects  as  Hyacinths 
and  Narcissus,  but  Tulips  may  be  planted  in  deep 
boxes.     Early  potting  and  keeping  the  pots  plunged 


in  ashes  in  a  dark  cold  frame  until  the  receptacles 
arc  filled  with  roeits  are  the  secrets  of  success  in 
forcing  bulbs. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Violas. — Some  of  the  plants  should  be  cut 
back  in  order  to  encourage  basal  growth  suitable 
for  cuttings  during  the  next  few  weeks.  A  cold 
frame  in  which  a  few  inches  of  sandy  soil  has 
been  placed  will  suit  the  cuttings  admirably, 
where  they  should  remain  until  the  spring.  Admit 
air  on  all  favourable  occasions,  and  keep  down 
weedc. 

Violets. — Remove  all  runners  as  they  appear, 
hoe  between  the  lines  occasionally,  and  give  the 
plants  a  dusting  of  soot.  If  the  weather  is  dry, 
the  foliage,  especially  the  tmdersides,  must  be 
syringed  at  intervals,  employing  sufficient  force 
to  remove  any  insects,  especially  red  spider. 
T.  W.  Briscoe. 
(Gardener  to  W.   R.  Lysaght,  Esq.) 

Castlcford,  Chepstow,  Glos. 


FOR    NORTHERN     GARDENS. 
The  Flower  Garden. 

Roses. — So  that  flowering  may  be  prolonged 
as  late  as  possible  the  bushes  must  be  encourageel 
in  every  way.  Remove  all  fading  blooms,  reduce 
considerably  the  munber  of  flower-buds  on  the 
Hybrid  Teas  and  Teas;  give  an  occasional 
soaking  at  the  roots  with  liquid  manure — this  latter 
must  not  be  overdone  or  soft,  rank  growth  will  be 
produced,  and  this  will  suffer  from  autuimi  frosts 
before  it  can  properly  matture.  Hoe  the  ground 
frequently,  as  this  is  conducive  to  sturdy,  firm 
growth  and  fine  flowers. 

Climbing  Roses. — These  must  be  well  watered 
during  eiry  weather  and  have  weak  applications 
of  liquid  manure.  Where  the  growths  are  at  all 
crowded  use  the  knife  freely,  removing  the  weakest 
shoots.  Loosely  tie  in  the  young  growths  left,  to 
prevent  damage  from  rough  winds. 

Hollyhocks. — Usually  the  only  way  to  secure 
a  good  display  of  these  stately  plants  is  by  raising 
fresh  plants  annually  from  seeds.  If  a  good  strain 
be  obtained  splendid  results  are  assured.  Although 
plants  may  be  flowered  the  first  season  by  sowing 
early  in  Febuary,  still,  it  is  better,  if  space  can  be 
spared  in  a  frame  or  unhealed  house,  for  the 
required  number  to  be  raised  now.  Sow  in  pans 
of  sandy  compost  and  set  in  a  cold  frame  to 
germinate.  Keep  close  and  shaded  until  the  seed- 
lings appear  ;  prick  off  into  small  pots,  plunging 
these  in  sifted  coal-ashes  in  a  frame.  Diuring 
autumn  and  winter  give  abundance  of  air  on  all 
favomable  occasions  and  do  not  over-water  or 
"coddle"  in  any  way.  Plants  treated  thus  and 
planted  out  in  spring  will  be  much  stronger  and 
hardier  than  those  raised  in  heat,  and  will  start  to 
flower  earlier. 

Pansies  and  Violas. — In  some  of  the  drier  and 
warmer  districts  these  get  pretty  well  exhausted 
by  this  date.  For  the  sake  of  tidiness  and  also 
t.i  ensure  a  good  supply  of  cuttings  ne.xt  month  the 
plants  should  be  cut  hard  back  and  have  the  soil 
well  loosened  so  as  to  icomrage  growth.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  apply  chemical  stimulants  at 
this  season,  as  this  has  a  tendency  to  force  very 
flabby  growth,  which  is  not  at  all  suitable  for 
propagating  pmrposcs. 

Carnations. — The  important  work  of  layering 
the  Border  Carnations  should  be  pushed  on  with 
all  speed.  When  left  too  late  in  the  season  rooting 
is  seldom  satisfactory,  and  if  autumn  planting  is 
practised  only  the  early  layers  are  of  any  use. 
Cuttings  inserted  now  and  wintered  in  a  cold  frame 
make  useful  plants,  although  seldom  so  satisfactojy 
as  layers. 

Pentstemons.' — ^These  fine  autumn  flowerers 
have  done  verv  poorly  this  season,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  see  where  the  cuttings  are  to  come  from  next 
month.  Well  hoc  the  siurface  and  give  a  light 
sprinkle  of  some  good  chemical  fertiliser  before 
doing  so.  Cut  off  the  centre  spike  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  fade  and  so  encourage  side  shoots. 

Autumn  Propagating. — The  time  to  prepare 
for  this  has  now  arrived.  A  good  lot  of  sandy 
compost  should  be  prepared,  boxes  sought  out  and 
repaired  where  necessary,  while  frames  and  pits 
must  also  be  seen  to  In  the  way  of  cleaning  and 
glazing  to  make  them  watertight.  A  good  layer 
of  sifted  coal-ashes  should  be  placed  in  frames 
where  pots  or  boxes  of  cuttings  are  to  be  set  to 
root.  This  provides  good  drainage  and  discourages 
slugs. 


The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

Housing  Nets. — As  soon  as  the  crops  are  picked 
nets  should  be  taken  off  while  in  a  dry  state, 
neatly  pleated  and  hung  up  in  a  dry  shed.  Not 
infrequently  weeds  gain  a  considerable  hold  during 
the  time  the  nets  are  over  fruit  quarters,  so  at  the 
first  opportunity  these  must  be  removed  and 
everything  made  tidy. 

Black  Currants. — Should  time  permit,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  do  the  necessary  pruning  now.  This 
consists  of  cutting  right  away  such  of  the  old 
fruiting  wood  as  can  be  spared,  and  thus  allowing 
more  space  and  light  for  the  young  growths  that 
will  carry  the  creip  next  season. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Figs. — Where  a  heavy  crop  is  b^ing  carried  a 
little  judicious  thinning  of  the  fruits  will  be 
beneficial,  while  there  must  be  no  overcrowding 
of  the  shoots  allowed.  The  trees  with  heavy 
crops  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  weekly  soakings 
nf  liquiel  manure  at  the  roots. 

Early  Vineries. — In  many  cases  these  are  cleared 
of  their  fruits  and  the  ventilators  should  be  thrown 
wide  open.  Where  any  vermin  are  present, 
elrastic  measures  must  be  adopted  to  have  them 
cleared  off.  Thorough  drenchings  with  the 
garden  engine  are  very  helpful. 

The  Orchard  House. — The  maximum  amount 
of  air  must  l:»e  given  this  structure  so  as  to  improve 
the  colour  and  flavour  of  the  various  fruits.  Where 
growing  in  pots  the  trees,  as  soon  as  the  crop  is 
harvested,  must  be  set  outside  to  ripen  their  wood. 
If  possible,  plunge  to  the  rim  in  coal-ashes,  and  in 
dry  weather  do  not  fail  to  give  copious  waterings  as 
often  as  necessary. 

C.   Blair. 
(Gardener  to  Seton  M.  Thomson,  Esq.) 

Preston  House,  Linlithgow. 


ANSWERS 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


THE     FLOWER     GARDEN. 

PHLOX  FAILING  (C.  W.  K.).—Thc  appearance  of  the 
Phlox  suj^gL'stti  tJiat  it  lias  been  growing  too  vigorously, 
so  that  the  stem  has  split  and  admitted  bacteria  which 
bring  about  decay.  The  trouble  is  not  uncommon  where 
much  manure  and  superabundance  of  moisture  are  used. 

PHLOX  FOLIAGE  DISFIGURED  (Coquelicot). —The 
Plilox  Iravis  may  have  been  affected  by  fumes  from  the 
manure,  although  this  is  doubtful,  or  possibly  by  water 
falling  upon  them  ;  but  in  any  case  we  do  not  think  the 
troulile  is  hkely  to  be  infectious.  Have  they  been 
attacked  by  aphid<\s  ? 

SEED  PODS  OF  BEARDED  IRISES  (P.  J.  H.).— Allow 
the  pods  to  remain  on  the  plants  till  they  are  thoroughly 
ripe.  When  the  pods  show  signs  of  bursting  cut  them 
w.th  a  foot  of  stem  attached  and  insert  them  head  down- 
wards in  a  canvas  or  paper  bag  to  finish  off  ;  or  they 
may  be  laid  in  a  paper-lined  box  and  placed  on  a  sunny 
shelf  in  a  greenhoiise  for  a  time.  Given  a  short  period  of 
such  treatment,  the  seeds  will  be  ready  for  sowing  at 
any  time  during  the  coming  autumn. 

THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  BINDWEED  (M.  J.  T.).— 
The  best  method  of  destroying  Bindweed  is  to  carefully 
fork  the  infested  ground  over  and  pick  out  every  scrap 
that  can  be  found.  Even  then,  bits  will  remain,  and 
these  should  be  forked  out  next  spring  as  soon  as  shoots 
show  above  ground.  When  the  Bindweed  rhizomes 
are  intermixed  with  the  roots  of  common  plants  it  is 
advisable  to  lift  and  destroy  the  plants.  Bindweed  in 
hedges  has  been  destroyed  by  constantly  pulling  it  up  as 
it  appeared  above  ground.  Thus,  by  never  allowing  the 
slioots  to  grow  the  plant  is  gradually  weakened  and 
eventually  killed.  The  same  may  be  done  when  it  is 
growing  among  shrubs,  but  it  is  a  very  slow  process. 

LILIES  AND  RATS  (G.  B.).— There  is  no  teUing  what 
the  rat  will  not  tackle  when  driven  to  extremities,  and 
in  a  bnlb  store  where  little  else  was  available  the  pest 
might  do  great  mischief  in  a  short  time.  In  the  garden, 
however,  they  rarely  touch  the  bulbs  of  these  plants. 
Should  you  have  experience  to  the  contrary,  you  might, 
as  a  protective  measure  prior  to  planting,  roll  the  bulbs 
in  red  lead  to  which  a  sprinkling  of  paraffin  has  been 
added.  Such  precautions  are,  however,  only  necessary 
in  exceptional  circumstances.  Of  the  varieties  likely 
to  thrive  in  your  district  (Leeds)  you  might  take 
L.  croceum.  L.  pyrenaicum,  L.  pomponium.  any  of  the 
varieties  of  L.  davuricum.  L.  excelsum.  L.  Slartagou. 
L.  chalcedonicum.  L.  Henryi,  L.  regale,  L.  Hansoni. 
L.  pardalinum  and  L.  candidum.  With  the  exception 
of  that  last  named,  which  is  a  sun-lover,  all  the  others 
would  be  best  in  light  shade.  L.  pardalinum  prefers  ricli 
vegetable  soils — sandy  loam  and  leaf-soil  equally,  or 
with  peat.  The  others  would  be  content  with  deei> 
sandy  loam,  or  with  a  little  leaf-soil  added  should  the 
loam  be  heavy.  For  such  as  Martagon  and  regale  a  little 
lime  might  with  advantage  be  incorporated  with  the 
soil.  The  last  named,  with  Henryi  and  chalcedonicum. 
should  be  planted  fully  0  inches  deep.  The  bulbs  of 
L  candidum,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  kept  quite 
near  the  surface.     Plant  in  September  or  October. 
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ROSE    GARDEN. 

ROSES  ATTACKED  BY  BLACK  SPOT  (C.  A.  K.}.— 
Black  spot  is  a  discasi;  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  mildew. 
One  of  the  best  preventives  is  sulphate  of  iron ;  but 
to  be  effective  it  should  be  applied  to  the  soil  in  Jiovember 
and  aoain.in  Februarv.  Apply  the  powder  at  the  rate 
of  6ozs.  to  a  bed  10  feet  by  5  feet.  Spray  from  March 
till  May  once  a  week  with  Bordeaux  Mixture.  Sulphate 
could  be  applied  now. 

ROSE  QUERIES  (Countess  O.  S.).  —  (1)  The  ten- 
dency to-day  is  to  raise  Roses  for  the  garden  which 
llowe'r  in  bunches  in  preference  to  single  flowers  on  a 
stem.  E.  G.  Teas,  George  Arends,  Marie  Rady,  Senateur 
Vaisse  and  Ulrich  Brunner  are  notably  fragrant  hybrid 
perpetuals.  (2)  Candour  Lyonnaise  produces  its  white 
flowers  singly  on  rigid  flower  stalks  and  in  some  gardens 
is  superseding  Frau  Karl  Druschki.  (3)  Candeur  Lyon- 
naise. (4)  The  description  you  give  fits  Edward  Mawley. 
(5)  We  do  not  know  Ards  Uambler.  probably  Ards  Pillar 
or  Ards  Rover  is  meant,  both  these  Roses  are  useful  pillar 
Roses  of  free,  but  not  exceptionally  vigorous,  growth. 
If  you  do  not  grow  Zephirine  Drouhin.  plant  it  for  the 
powerful  fragrance.  The  question  of  exhibition  versus 
"arden  Roses  may  be  described  as  a  "hardy  annual" 
problem  among  British  Rose  growers.  Until  the  National 
Rose  Society  of  Britain  establishes  a  trial  garden  similar 
to  the  one  at  Bagatelle,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  problem 
is  to  be  solved.  There  is  also  the  trouble  that  some  Roses 
which  are  notably  successful  in  one  district,  fail,  or,  at 
least  are  only  second  rate  in  others.  One  notable  fact 
is  that  enthusiasts  are  visiting  Rose  nurseries,  usually 
within  easy  distance  of  their  own  gardens,  and  making 
notes  of  the  best  Roses,  in  preference  to  ordering  only 
from  notes  made  at  exhibitions. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

CLIPPING      A      NEWLY     PLANTED     YEW      HEDGE 

(Biane).— It  will  be  quite  safe  to  clip  your  Yew  hedge 
at  the  present  time,  and  it  may  be  clipped  fairly  close. 
As  it  has  formed  so  many  and  such  vigorous  young  shoots, 
you  may  conclude  that  it  has  become  well  established. 

SUCCULENTS  UNSATISFACTORY  {F.  E.  P.,  South- 
borough).—n  is  difttcult  to  account  for  your  succulents 
turning  yellowish  brown  and  dying.  Is  it  possible  for 
any  substance  of  a  corrosive  nature  to  have  been  sprayed 
over  the  plants  ?  The  sudden  nature  of  their  dying 
off  would  suggest  that  it  must  be  something  powerful, 
as  Sempervivums.  even  if  unfavourably  situated,  will 
linger  on  for  some  time.  We  do  not  think  that  the  tiny 
worms  are  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  as  in  all  probabiUty 
they  are  attendants  on  the  decaying  matter.  You  say 
nothing  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  plants  are 
grown,  whether  in  pots  or  planted  out  on  rockworki 
If  planted  out,  is  it  possible  that  the  soil  is  too  moist  1 
The  plants  certainly  will  want  a  change  of  soil,  as  the 
disease,  if  it  is  a  disease,  may  be  present  in  the  compost. 
We  are  sorry  that  we  do  not  know  of  any  solution  in  which 
the  plants  may  without  injury  be  dipped  and  at  the  same 
time  destroy  all  pests.  Had  we  to  deal  with  the  matter, 
we  should  shake  the  plants  quite  clear  of  the  old  soil, 
and  with  a  brush  dipped  in  methylated  spirit  go  over 
the  base  of  the  plants,  a»  is  often  done  to  clear  aphides 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  of  Auriculas.  The  spirit 
must  not  penetrate  to  the  central  crown.  Alter  this 
the  plants  must  be  put  into  fresh  soil  and  clean  pots. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

PLUM  TREES  ATTACKED  (H.  T.  H.).— The  leaves 
of  the  Plum  trees  sent  are  attacked  by  the  silver-leaf 
disease.  All  diseased  branches  shoiild  be  cut  out  and 
burned,  making  the  cut  so  far  back  that  no  brown  mark 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  wood.  The  tree  should  be  cut  down 
and  burned  if  serioitsly  affected. 

APPLE  TREES  ATTACKED  (E.  A.  K.).— The  Apple 
trees  are  evidently  very  badly  attacked  by  canker,  due 
to  the  fungus  Nectria  ditissima.  All  the  disease  growth 
should  be  cut  out.  and  the  trees  sprayed  with  a  fungicide, 
such  as  Burgundy  mixture.  The  wounds  made  in  pruning, 
especially  if  more  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  should 
be  painted  over  so  as  to  protect  them  from  invasion  by 
fungi,  and  careful  attention  should  be  paid  to  drainage 
and  cultivation,  as  well  as  to  the  suppression  of  attacks 
of  woolly  aphis. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

"FORSYTH  ON  FRUIT  TREES"  (S.  M.  H.).— This 
is  one  of  the  commonest  books  on  fruit  culture,  and 
usually  sells  at  is.  or  5s.  It  had  a  great  vogue,  and  was 
translated  into  French  and  German.  Forsyth  obtained 
a  Government  grant  (for  a  supposed  discovery  and  a 
plaster  for  renovating  trees)  in  the  days  when  it  was 
not  so  easy  as  now  to  get  hold  of  public  money.  Thos. 
Andrew  Knight  vigorously  combated  his  theories,  and 
an  acrid  polemic  raged  between  them.  In  the  end 
Forsvth's  invention  was  rather  discredited. 

THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  WEEDS  ON  A  LAWN  (Mrs.  .J.) 
— The  only  way  to  clear  your  lawn  of  the  weed  (Hieracium 
viUosum)  is  to  pull  out  as  much  as  possible  of  the  weed, 
and  encourage  the  gro\vth  of  grass  by  the  application  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  or  other  suitable  manures.  If 
sulphate  of  ammonia  is  applied,  it  would  be  wise  to  mix 
it  with  dry  sand  to  ensure  equal  distribution.  The 
application  of  one  of  the  several  lawn  sands  obtainable 
from  any  good  Arm  of  seedsmen  or  horticultural  sundries- 
men  would  also  have  a  beneficial  effect.  Directions  for 
use  are  usually  supplied  with  the  sand. 

NAMES    OF    PLANTS. — J.    M.—l.    Spirsea    prunifolia 

(white);     2,   S.   japonica  (red). Miss   B. — 1,   Lychnis 

Corsica  ;  2,  Salvia  Sclarea. 1.  S. — Selaginella  M,artensii. 

A.    B. — Rose    Clio    (H.P.) A  Constant  Reader. — 

Cannot  name  garden  seedlings  of  Phloxes. E.  F.  C. — 

Galeopsis  Tctrahit  (an  annual,  hardy). 


Around    the     Markets 

THE  removal  of  the  Apple  control  has  not  yet, 
at  any  rate,  had  any  appreciable  etfecl  on 
wholesale  prices.  Retailers  at  many  holiday 
resorts  seem  to  have  taken  advantage  of  their 
freedom  to  advance  prices  somewhat,  but  I 
do  not  anticipate  that  the  average  quality 
Apples  will  be  sold  for  more  than  9d.  per  lb. 
The  public,  which  after  aU  rules  prices,  has  become 
accustomed  to  9d.  as  the  price  of  Apples  and  will  take  a 
deal  of  inducing  to  pay  more.  Kxtra  good  samples 
will,  of  course,  sed  at  a  higher  figure,  but  such  are  worth 
more,  especially  in  this  lean  year.  Another  factor  which 
will  have  a  controlling  effect  is  the  need  for  economy 
which  is  felt  by  so  many  persons. 

English  Apples  clear  very  quickly,  even  though  many 
are  only  of  moderate  quality.  There  is,  generally,  a 
marked  absence  of  any  attempt  at  grading  the  fruits 
this  year.  In  nearly  every  case  the  Apples  seem  to  have 
been  tumbled  into  the  sieves  and  halves  pretty  much 
as  they  were  gathered,  except  that  a  thin  layer  of  the 
better  fruits  are  reserved  to  top  the  package ;  but  this, 
of  course,  is  not  grading.  Grading  is  a  comparatively 
easy  matter  when  the  workman  has  large  quantities  to 
deal  with,  but  when  gatherings  are  light  it  becomes  very 
difficult.  This  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  that  the  small 
grower  of  any  kind  of  produce  lias  to  contend  with,  and 
it  severely  handicaps  him  when  he  has  to  compete  with 
large  growers.  To  take  Tomatoes  as  an  example  ;  the 
man  that  grows  only  about  two  thousand  plants  cannot 
well  make  more  than  three  grades  and  often  not  more 
than  two,  whereas  the  grower  of  thirty  thousand  can 
easily  make  nine  grades  if  he  wishes. 

French  William  Pears  have  made  a  good  show  lately  ; 
these  in  boxes  of  four  dozen  fruits  are  always  a  tempting 
line.  Cherry  ,Pears  and  Dutch  Hazels  are  also  to  be  had 
in  fair  quantity.  The  earliest  English  Pears  are  also  on 
the  market  and  are  in  especial  demand.  English  Plums, 
particularly  SUddlesex-grown  Victorias  of  fair  colour, 
with  a  good  sprinkling  of  Rivers,  Orleans  and  Czars, 
compete  well  with  the  French  Blues  and  Royals. 

Of  the  better  class  fruits  Nectarines  are  most  in  demand. 
Peaches  come  a  good  second,  but  Grapes  lag  overmuch. 
Melons  are  a  fair  trade,  but  were  rather  swamped  by  the 
big  arrivals  of  Spanish,  which  sold  quite  cheaply  last 
week-end,  though  goodness  oidy  knows  what  the  retailers 
have  done  with  them. 

French  Cobnuts  have  the  market  pretty  much  to  them- 
selves till  English  Cobs  and  Filberts  are  ready,  which 
will  not  be  long. 

Tomatoes  are  over-plentiful,  and  if  we  had  a  week's 
real  summer  weather  would  be  improfitably  cheap.  A 
number  of  them  show,  in  their  yellowness  around  the 
stalk,  a  lack  of  potash  in  the  soil,  and  there  are  also  many 
fruits  of  poor  shape  to  be  seen.  On  the  other  hand. 
Cucumbers  have  improved  in  price  and  are  not  likely 
to  be  cheap  again  this  year. 

In  the  vegetable  markets  Peas  and  Runners  are  mostly 
in  demand,  while  practically  everything  else,  and  most 
especially  Marrows,  are  in  excess  and  consequently  cheap. 
Potatoes  have  become  very  plentiful  lately.  At  present 
there  are  little  or  no  signs  of  disease,  but  I  fear  we  may 
expect  to  have  diseased  tubers  very  soon. 
August  6.  A.  Coster. 


SOCIETIES 


SWEET  PEA  LUCKY  PACKET  COMPETITION. 
Owing  to  the  unfavourable  weather,  entries  for  this 
competition,  organised  by  the  Garden  Supplies,  Limited, 
Cranmer  Street,  Liverpool,  were  few.  The  exliibits  were, 
in  the  main,  excellent.  Three  prizes  were  awarded  as 
follows :  First,  W.  Sydenham,  Melbourne,  Derbyshire : 
second,  John  E.  Aindow,  36,  Rosemary  Lane,  Formby  . 
third,  A.  M.  Robinson.  Eastergate  JManor.  Chichester. 
Mr.  W.  Sydenham's  exhibit  contained  a  very  fine  deep 
cream — a  decided  improvement  on  Ivorine — a  large  pink 
similar  to  Hawlmark  Pink,  and  a  very  clear  lavender — 
each  of  the  tlnree  varieties  are  worth  seeding  and  growin? 
on  for  another  season  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  fixed'. 


RICHMOND     AND     DISTRICT. 

At  Richmond  (Surrey)  the  Horticultural  Society  and 
the  Allotment  Holders'  Association  have  joined  forcfs 
and  they  held  their  first  combined  show  in  the  Old  Deer 
Park  on  July  23  last.  Unfortunately  the  weather  through- 
out the  afternoon  was  about  as  miserable  as  it  well  could 
be,  so  there  was  not  a  very  large  gathering  to  meet  Lord 
Lambourne,  the  President  of  the  Koval  Horticultura 
Society,  who  opened  the  show.  Early  in  the  evening  the 
weather  "bftt^red,"  and  there  was  then  a  good 
attendance. 

In  years  gone-  by  the  Richmond  Show  was  famed  all 
over  the  courtry  for  the  excellence  of  the  Roses  exhibited 
there,  and  it  lanked  in  importance  second  only  to  the 
National  Rof-e  Society's  Show  at  Regent's  Park.  But  the 
glory  of  the  R>ses  at  Richmond  seems  to  have  departed, 
and  this  year  it  is  difficult  to  praise  any  of  the  few  collec- 
tions. The  piemier  class  was  emptv  and  onlv  fllr.  F.  J. 
Jeffries,  Th  ^  iton  Heath,  showed  twentv-four  varieties 
in  triplets.  He  was  awarded  the  first  prize,  but  it  was 
quite  an  ordinary  collection.  Mr.  Jeffries  was  also  alone 
in  the  class  for  twelve  blooms  of  one  variety  and  for  a 
similar  number  in  two  sorts ;  he  received  the  first  prize 
in  the  latter  and  second  in  the  former  class.  His  twelve 
vases  of  garden  Roses  were  more  attractive. 

By  comparison,  Jlr.  Gulliver  Speight's  collections  of 
twenty-four  and  twelve  distinct  blooms  were  good  and 


he  showed  quite  presentable  blooms  of  George  Dickson, 
Gladys  Harkness  and  Amy  Hammond. 

Mr.  A.  Alium,  gardener  "to  Lionel  Warde,  Esq.,  Peters- 
ham House,  was  a  good  supporter  of  the  Show  and  his 
first  prize  exhibits  of  six  vases  of  garden  Roses,  twelve 
and  six  vases  of  hardy  herbaceous  flowers,  six  Caladiums, 
three  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  and  Tomatoes,  illustrated 
high  culture. 

Following  his  usual  custom,  Mr.  J.  Lock  of  Oatlands 
Park  Gardens,  Weybridge,  brought  some  really  excellent 
fruit.  His  bunches  of  Madresfield  Court  and  Muscat  of 
.\lexandra  Grapes,  Queen  Pine  iMelou  and  Crimson  Galarde 
Peaches,  were  all  of  great  merit  and  worthy  of  the  first 
prizes.  Sir.  J.  Read,  Fircroft  Gardens,  Surbiton,  won  fitst 
prize  with  splendid  Violette  Hatrie  Nectarines. 

In  almost  every  instance  vegetables  were  very  fine  at 
Richmond.  Messrs.  Sutton's  special  prize  was  won  by 
Mr,  E.  Montague  of  Grey  Court  Gardens.  Ham,  with  a 
meritorious  collection.  The  single  dishes  of  Peas,  par- 
ticularly of  Sutton's  V.C.  and  Improved  Duke  of  Albany, 
Broad  Beans,  Onions  and  Cabbage  were  of  great  merit. 


EWELL    FLOWER    SHOW. 

The  Fifty-Second  Annual  Show  was  held  in  the  grounds 
of  the  Rectory  House,  Ewell,  by  kind  permission  of  Sir 
Gervas  P.  Glyn,  Bart.,  on  Wednesday,  July  8.  Although 
the  show  was  much  smaller  than  in  previous  years,  the 
various  classes  for  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables  were  well 
contested.  The  tent  was  well  filled,  and  some  exhibits 
were  packed  to  overcrowding.  The  cottagers'  collections 
of  vegetables  w^ere  extremely  good,  and  the  judges  had 
difficulty  in  selecting  the  prize  exhibits.  The  Potatoes 
chiefiy  in  evidence  were  King  Edward,  Great  Scot, 
Epicure  and  Edzell  Blue.  The  finest  produce  of  all  was 
seen  in  the  Onion  classes,  both  winter  and  spring  sown. 
There  were  also  many  excellent  dishes  of  fruit,  and  the 
Gooseberries  Wqrrington  and  Keepsake  were  well  to  the 
fore.  Red  CXurrants  were  also  well  shown,  the  variety 
Raby  Castle  taking  the  premier  place.  There  were  two 
classes  that  led  to  some  confusion,  one  for  sprays  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants  and  the  other  for  perennial  flowers. 
After  some  discussion  it  was  decided  that  Gaiilardias 
could  be  shown  in  both  classes,  while  Pentstemons,  not 
strictly  hardy,  could  be  shown  in  the  class  for  perennials, 
but  not  in  the  class  for  hardy  herbaceous  plants. 


GARDENERS'  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

The  seventy-seventh  anniversary  festival  of  this 
institution  was  held  recently  at  the  Hall  of  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Grocers.  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Connaught  presided,  and  among  those  present  were 
Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch,  F.L.S.,  V.M.H.,  Lord  Treowen, 
C.B.,  C.M.G.,  Lord  Lambourne,  the  Rev.  Canon  Sheppard, 
K..C.V.O.,  Sir  Jeremiah  and  Lady  Colman,  Mr.  Leonard 
Sutton,  Lady  Milbanke,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  Malcolm 
D.  Murray,  K.C.V.O.,  Mr.  Edward  Sherwood,  the  Rev. 
J.  Jacob.  Colonel  Sir  Edward  Stern,  D.L.,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  White,  .Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Bilney,  Major  E.  G. 
Munro,  and  Messrs.  John  Heal.  V.M.H.,  H.  Jones,  Thomas 
N.  Cox,  Owen  Thomas,  V.M.H.,  Jas.  Hudson,  V.M,H., 
W.  L.  Corv,  George  Paul,  J.P.,  V.M.H.,  J.  F.  McLeod, 
A.  Turner,  P,  C.  M.  Veitch,  J.P.,  V.M.H..  W.  Crump, 
V.M.H.,  W.  G.  Lobjoit,  O.B.E.,  A.  J.  Munro,  George 
Munro,  B.  J.  Munro,  Joseph  Rochford,  R.  W.  Wallace, 
J.P.,  A.  MacKillar,  N.  F.  Barnes,  Peter  R.  Barr, 
D.  Ingaraills,  A.  Dimmock,  and  many  others. 

After  th!'  Royal  toasts  had  been  honoured,  the  Duke 
of  Connaught  referred  to  the  necessity  of  the  meeting. 
'*  There  is  no  country  in  the  world,"  stated  his  Royal 
Highness,  "  in  which  gardening  takes  so  prominent  a 
part  as  in  England,  and  gardeners  form  a  very  large  p.nd 
deser\'ing  body  of  men."  Four  of  the  pensioners  were 
over  ninety  years  of  age.  The  toast  of  the  Gardeners' 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution  was  coupled  with  the 
honoured  name  of  Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch,  who  that  day 
celebrated  his  eightieth  birthday.  In  the  course  of  an 
exceUent  speech  Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch  said  that  his  late 
friend  Mr.  George  Munro  had  left  to  the  institution  the 
sum  of  £2,000,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  used  for 
assisting  deserving  and  unsuccessful  candidates  to  the 
fund.  The  secrctar>%  Mr.  George  J.  Ingram  (92,  Victoria 
Street,  S.W.),  announced  that  the  simi  of  £3,200  had  been 
contributed  as  a  result  of  the  festival  that  evening. 
Although  the  total  is  very  gratifying,  more  funds  are 
required  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  very  deserving 
institution. 


OBITUARY 


JOSEPH    CHARLESWORTH. 

It  ii  with  deep  regret  that  we  have  to  record  the 
death  of  Mr.  Joseph  Charlesworth,  wliich  took 
place  on  August  2.  Jlr.  Charlesworth,  who  was 
in  his  se%entieth  year,  was  the  head  of  the  well 
known  farm  of  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co. 
Orchid  (Growers,  Havwards  Heath. 


APPOINTMENT. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Besant  as  assistant-keeper.  Royal  Botanic- 
Gardens,  Glasnevin.  This  post  has  been  vacant  since 
the  death  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  F.  Ball,  who  joined  the  Koyal 
Dublin  Fusiliers  (Pals*  Battalion)  early  in  the  war  ac^ 
was  killed  in  Gallipoli,  September,  1915 
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GJA  R  D  E  N  I  A  S 

By  E.    Beckett,   V.XI.H, 

WHEN  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Meeting  on  April  13  last 
we  set  up  an  exhibit  of  about 
sixty  good-sized  plants  of  Gardenia 
florida  intermedia  (see  accompany- 
ing illustration)  which  the  Floral  Committee 
were  pleased  to  award  a  silver  Grenfell  medal. 
I  little  thought  they  would  attract  so  considerable 
attention,  whereby  I  should  be  asked  many  times 
the  secret  of  their  success.  The  Garden  (April  24, 
1920,  page  211)  very  kindly  referred  to  these  as 
being  "  in  perfect  health  and  condition,  the  dark 
lustrous  green  foliage  contrasted  well  with  the 
purity  of  almost  endless  flowei  s "  ;  and  if  there 
was  any  secret  in  their  success  it  can  be  discovered 
in  the  first  five  words  quotea  above,  that  is  to  say, 
they  tvere  "  in  perfect  health  and  condition,"  a 
result  not  attained  by  any  secret  process,  but 
solely  by  careful  and  watchful  attention. 

This  variety — a  most  useful  plant  for  greenhouse 
work — is  one  that  we  have  to  thank  China  for, 
that  wonderful  storehouse  of  Nature's  beauties, 
as  the  t\'pe  G.  florida  arrived  therefrom,  it  is  said, 
as  far  back  as  1754,  while  other  varieties  of  the 
same  species  followed  later.  Their  culture  is  not 
difficult,  neither  is  a  very  high  temperature 
essential ;  their  main  demand  being  a  watchful 
care  with  regard  to  cleanliness  and  proper  soil. 
We  insert  the  cuttings,  trom  which  the  plants  are 
raised,  at  the  beginning  of  February,  putting  them 
into  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  fibrous  loam,  peat 
and  leaf-mould,  adding  thereto  plenty  of  sand, 
and  the  pots  are  then  plunged  into  a  good  bottom 
heat  and  kept  %vell  sprayed.  'When  they  are  struck 
they  are  potted  on  into  similar  compost  and  grown 
along  in  a  brisk  temperatiure,  potting  on  again 
when  they  require  it,  and  then  in  August  they 
are  put  up  into  32-sized  pots,  using  now  a  compost 
of  one  part  peat  to  one  part  fibrous  loam,  a  little 
sand  and  a  small  quantity  of  bone-meal  and 
charcoal.  'We  then  place  them  at  this  stage  into  a 
temperature  cf  about  70°  in  a  house  where  they 
can  get  plenty  of  light,  and  keep  them  well  syringed 
until  they  are  about  to  flower.  When  plenty 
of  roots  have  formed  in  the  pots  they  are  given 
an  occasional  application  of  weak  liqiiid  manure 
water,  alternated  with  soot  water,  and  we  look  for 
them  to  commence  flowering  towards  the  middle 
or  end  of  November.  'When  flowering  is  over  the 
plants  are  afforded  a  good  period  of  rest  by  being 
placed  in  a  temperature  which  does  not  rise  above 
on",  and  opportunity  is  taken  to  carry  out  at  the 
same  time  any  pruning  that  is  required  to  check 
rampant  gi'owths  and  remove  weak,  poor  shoots 
and  to  leave  the  plants  in  good  shape  and  trim. 
U'hile  they  are  resting  from  flowering  they  are  well 
SjTringed  twice  daily  until  such  time  as  new  growth 
has  well  advanced,  and  then  they  are  potted  up 
afresh,  the  same  compost  as  before  being  used. 
Syringing  is  continued  and  every  endeavour  made 
to  promote  clean,  healthy  growth. 

Failure  to  succeed  with  Gardenias  can  too  often 
be  put  dc\vn  to  not  keeping  the  plants  healthy  and 
clean.  The  main  cause  for  their  not  attaining 
greater  perfection  is  throu.gh  allowing  them 
to  become  infested  with  mealy-bug  and  scale. 
Very  careful  watch  should  be  kept  for  both  of 
these  pests ;  frequent  and  thorough  syringing 
and  Occasional  spraying  will  prevent  'these  from 
getting  any  hold,  but  should  they,  through  mis- 
chance, get  a  footing,  then  immediately  attack 
them  with  a  suitable  means  of  destruction.  For 
my  part,  I  prefer  paraffin  and  water  in  the  pro- 
portion cf  one  wineglassful  of  paraffin  to  four 
gallons  of  soft  water.  Keep  the  two  thoroughly 
mixed    while    using    by    returning    every    other 


syringeful  to  the  containing  \'essel  as  forcibly  as 
possibk.  Spray  well  all'parts  of  the  plant  with  this, 
laying  them  over  on  their  sides  to  reach  the  under 
part  of  the  foliage,  and  after  spraying  give  them 
another  syringing  with  clean  water. 


THE   CHELSEA   SHOW 

IT  is  rather  late  in  the  day  for  any  comments 
on  the  Chelsea  Show,  but  certain  remarks 
in  The  Garden  for  June  12  make  me  feel 
inclined  to  give  my  impressions.  Now,  I  think 
there  is  too  much  space  given  up  to  things 
which  everyone  has  at  home  :  the  great  banks 
of   Cinerarias,    Clarkias,    and   Gloxinias ;     all   one 


know  what  heat  was  and  never  say  a  tent  was 
hot  afterwards. 

Could  it  have  been  "  Lucy  "  I  heard  in  front 
of  an  exhibit  of  Begonias  say,  "  They  look  as  if 
carved  out  of  Turnips"?  But,  no,  that  lady 
looked  too  cool  to  be  "  Anne's "  overheated 
deputy. 

Wliat  struck  me  as  among  the  best  exhibits, 
and  really  worth  seeing,  both  from  a  cultural 
point  and  also  decorative,  were  :  The  Sweet  Peas 
of  Dobbie  and  the  Hawlmark  ones,  also  the 
Antirrhinums  of  the  former  ;  the  Caruaticns  of 
."Mlwood  and  those  of  Douglas  ;  the  Iris  of  Wallace 
(gorgeous  these)  ;  the  hardy  plants  of  Perry 
(Mr.  Perry  should  write  a  book  on  "  How  hardy 
plants  should  be  shown "  ;  rival  firms  would 
rush  for  copies)  ;    and  the  hardy  plants  of  Bees. 
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needs  is  an  acre  or  so  of  glass  to  produce  the 
same  en  masse.  Really,  I  think  the  big  seedsmen 
should  be  more  original ;  one  has  seen  the  same 
thing  for  more  years  than  one  cares  to  look  back  on. 
The  banks  of  hardy  plants  and  flowers  put  up  : 
some  firms  seem  to  send  their  boys  out  with 
orders  to  cut  a  bit  of  everything,  and  then  at  the 
Show  itself  there  is  a  struggle  to  find  room  for 
all,  but  in  they  have  to  go  "  somehow  " — result, 
a  hotch-potch. 

The  lady  attendants  caused  me  several  quiet 
smiles ;  they  were  so  delightfully  fresh  in  ideas. 
One  described  their  exhibit  to  me  as  "novel." 
Well,  I  am  only  a  youngster  in  gardening,  but 
remember  doing  a  similar  planting  over  twenty 
years  ago,  and  even  then  it  was  not  "  novel." 

The  cage  which  raises  the  ire  of  "  Lucy "  is 
a  necessity.  A  few  years  back  the  pollen  of  a 
valuable  Orchid  was  stolen  at  a  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  meeting — "  some  stir  "  was 
made ;  The  Garden  itself  raised  just  a  little 
dust.  While  on  Orchids,  they  leave  me  cold, 
too  ;  a  skilful  artist  in  wax  could  easily  reproduce 
most  of  them. 

The  note  of  "  A  Sufferer  "  about  the  heat  in 
the  tents — "  strong  (and  stern)  gardeners  getting 
wan  and  drawn  " — particularly  pleased  me.  If 
those  who  complained  had  made  a  trip  down 
the  Red  Sea  in  August  on  a  troop  deck,  they  would 


The  rock  gardens  I  think  have  been  better,  although 
some  firms  have  certainly  "  come  on." 

To  me  the  most  interesting  spot  was  the 
scientific  tent,  not  that  I  am  scientific  myself 
at  all,  but  there  something  really  could  be  leaint. 
The  only  trouble  was  that  there  was  not  enough 
of  it,  but  whoever  was  responsible  for  this  tent 
should  have  had  the  premier  prize  for  the  "  best 
exhibit."  W.  P.  Wood. 

Bennington  Lord's/tip,  Stevenage,  Herts. 


Kew  Guild  Dinner. — One  of  the  most  successful 
gatherings  in  the  annals  of  the  Kew  Guild  was 
held  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant.  Captain 
A.  W.  Hill,  F.R.S.,  presided,  and  there  were  145 
present,  including  many  ladies.  Among  the 
Colonial  and  foreign  members  present  were  the 
Hon.  J.  W.  Campbell,  J.P.  (Malacca),  Mr.  F.  S. 
Sillitoe  (Khartum),  Mr.  A.  C.  Miles  (Gold  Coast), 
Mr.  A.  B.  Culham  (Gold  Coast),  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Patterson  (Gold  Coast),  Mr.  G.  T.  Lane  (Calcutta), 
Mr.  G.  Brown,  F.L.S.  (Uganda),  Mr.  H.  A. 
Cannon  (Uganda)  and  Mr.  J.  Bintner  (Luxem- 
bourg). Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis,  w^ho  presided  over 
the  annual  meeting  preceding  the  dinner,  made 
a  successful  appeal  for  the  completion  of  th(; 
sum  necessary  to  provide  the  Kew  Guild  War 
Memorial. 
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POULTRY      NOTES 

BY     W.     POWELL-OWEN,     F.B.S.A. 


I 


THE  poultry-keeper  will  bo  very  bii?y 
just  now,  as  his  or  her  poultry  yard  will 
be  fully  stocked  with  birds  of  all  ages. 
Avoid  Overcrowding. — One  serious 
pitfall  at  this  time  is  to  overcrowd,  and 
where  this  occurs  the  birds  will  be  unbalanced 
in  record  time.  No  matter  how  well  pullets  are 
reared  from  date  of  hatching,  they  can  readily  be 
ruined  if  the  final  stage  is  marked  by  overcrowding. 
A  common  cause  of  the  latter  is  hatchins;  too  many 
youngsters  during  the  season  without  regard  to 
the  carrying  capacity  of  the  plant.  Failure  lies 
that  vvay !  Every  poultrv-keeper  should  hatch 
out  only  that  number  of  yoim,:?  stock  his  or  her 
plant  will  comfortably  hold  from  day  old  to 
maturity,  allowing  for  houses  left  vacant  by 
adult  stock  sent  to  the  market.  Schedules  are 
imperative  in  all  poultry  work  and  the  time  for 
planning  is  before  a  single  egg  is  incubated.  To 
plan  as  you  go  when  it  comes  to  hatching  and 
rearing  is  a  common  cause  of  failure. 

Dispose  of  Surplus  Birds. — One  must  be  very 
careful  not  to  allow  the  slishtcst  trace  of  over- 
crowding among  the  growing 
pullets,  because  upon  their 
shoulders  will  fall  the  laying  of 
the  elusive  winter  egg.  And  I 
can  see  eggs  at  sixpence  each 
this  winter,  notwithstanding 
the  opinion  expressed  by  a 
contemyorary  prices  must 
always  depend  upon  cost  of 
production  and  supply.     Another  ■  -       ,  , 

reason  why  young  stock  must 
not  be  crowded  is  that  it  will 
be  followed  by  a  set  back  in 
growth  or  development  resulting 
in  small-sized  matured  pullets 
and  the  "  little  egg."  One  will 
never  get  the  big  egg  from  the 
small  pullet,  a  point  to  be 
remembered  in  the  feeding  and 
management  of  maturing  pullets. 
One  should  take  careful  stock  of 
the  birds  and  dispose  promptly 
of  all  that  are  surplus,  remem- 
bering that  each  is  claiming  not 
only  housing  spac--,  but  also 
labour  and  foodstuffs. 

When  to  Sell.  — In  these 
days  of  heavy  food  bills,  one  cannot  afiord 
to  permit  a  host  of  unproductive  birds  to 
cat  the  profits  made  by  the  rest..  There 
may  be  many  surplus  cocks  about  which 
should  at  once  be  sent  to  market,  and  the  same 
applies  to  surplus  cockerels.  I  am,  of  comrse,  all 
in  favour  of  making  the  best  of  them,  and  the 
cockerels  and  cocks  will  be  put  up  for  fattening 
prior  to  disposal.  The  cocks  might  be  placed  in 
ordinary  single  hen  coops  and  be  given  a  short 
period  of  fattening,  lasting  up  to  say  two  weeks. 
The  cockerels  can  be  placed  for  fattening  in  small 
runs  in  lots  of  sixes  or  twelves  and  can  have  a 
final  week  in  the  fattening  coops,  also  in  batches,  as 
I  have  previously  dealt  with  fully  in  my  notes. 
Tlie  surplus  adult  hens  will  also  be  disposed  of  and 
I  prefer  to  market  these  as  they  stop  production, 
as  this  is  the  most  economical  plan  ;  but  if  in  order 
to  get  a  little  extra  return  it  means  overcrowding, 
then,  I  am  ready  to  forego  the  former  to  avoid  t.he 
latter. 

Laying  or   Resting.— Those  surplus  hens  that 
have   ceased    production   should   naturally    go   to 


market  at  the  earliest  moment.  Why  feed  thcra 
a  minute  longer  when  they  are  not  giving  any 
return  for  labour,  housing  or  feeding  ?  \nd. 
why  keep  on  a  flock  of  thirty  surplus  hens  when 
only  two  or  three  are  laying  and  the  remainder  are 
idle  and  profit  eating  ?  It  is  not  so  difficult  to 
tell  which  are  laying  and  which  are  unproductive 
or  resting.  On  either  side  of  the  vent  is  a  pelvic 
bone  and  these  two  bones  close  up  as  laying  ceases 
and  widen  out  as  laying  starts  and  is  in  progress 
until  at  the  latter  stage  one  can  place  two  fingers 
at  least  between  the  two  bones.  Again,  in  yellow- 
legged  breeds  like  the  Wyandotte  and  the  Leghorn, 
the  yellow  pigment  disappears  out  of  the  shank 
when  hens  have  a  heavy  period  of  laying.  Whitish 
coloured  legs,  then,  just  now  should  denote  that 
laying  is  in  progress  and  yellow  legs  that  the  bird 
is  resting  and  unproductive.  Running  through  the 
flock  in  this  way  we  can  at  any  time  throw  out  the 
non-producers. 

Obtaining  Extra  Returns. — Having  removed 
the  non-productive,  surplus  hens,  place  them  in 
batches  and  let  them  be  fattened  up  for  a  week 


MARCH-HATCHED     PULLETS. 
flock  of   "graded"    March-hatched   T920   White  Wyandotte    pullets, 
of  Miss  N.  Cl.i-ylo:i,   Pedigree  P.F.,  Hadlow   Wood,    Willaston,   nr. 


or  two  prior  to  marketing.  Those  hens  that  are 
in  lay  should  be  fed  up  for  eggs  so  that  they  will 
give  a  final  crop,  and  this  liberal  feeding  is  necessary 
to  maintain  egg  laying  and  to  prevent  the  moult. 
One  can  also  adopt  a  fattening  ration  for  these 
hens,  remembering  that  while  birds  are  getting  fat 
they  lay  remarkably  well,  so  much  fat  being  needed 
for  the  making  of  the  yolks.  But  in  the  ordinary 
way  when  hens  become  full  of  fat  they  cease  to  lay 
and  go  wrong,  ample  reason  why  we  do  not  fatten 
layers  to  obtain  more  eggs.  With  these  hens  going 
to  market  after  we  have  got  our  last  crop  of  eggs 
my  other  ruling  does  not  come  in.  What  is  more, 
by  fattening  these  surplus  hens  we  not  only  get 
the  eggs  but  finish  up  with  heavier  birds  when  they 
finally  go  to  market.  The  one  thing  is  to  avoid  the 
moult. 

The  Moult. — When  deciding  what  to  do  with 
a  flock  of  adult  surplus  hens,  some  in  lay  and 
others  resting,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
essential  to  remove  the  unproductive  ones  early, 
otherwise  in  moulting  they  will  teach  the  others  to 
drop  feathers.     Moulting  is  a  habit,  and  the  sight 


of  feathers  in  the  houses  and  runs  tempts  the  birds, 
even  if  in  lay,  to  cease  production  and  to  start 
the  moult.  If,  therefore,  we  wish  to  keep  a 
flnck  of  hens  in  full  lay  we  must  observe  utter 
cleanliness  and  collect  all  feathers  daily.  In  like 
manner,  low  condition  will  bring  on  the  moult 
and  invariably  insufficient  food  will  bring  about 
this  poor  tone  of  the  birds.  Where,  therefore,  we 
desire  to  keep  the  hens  in  lay  we  must  adopt 
liberal  feeding  to  prevent  low  condition  and  the 
subsequent  start  of  the  moult.  The  mashes, 
too,  must  cortaia  sufficient  animal  matter  and 
be  planned  on  egg-producing  lines  to  encourage 
the  laying  of  eg/s.  Where  we  desire  to  start  the 
moult  we  reverse  our  methods  of  management  as 
explained  brlow. 

Care  of  Moulting  Hens. — When  we  reduce  the 
rations  the  birds  get  into  low  condition  in  a  short 
time,  and  with  the  skin  feeling  loose  the  feathers 
begin  to  fall  out.  If,  too,  we  omit  animal  matter 
(fish  meal  and  the  like)  from  the  mash»s,  v.e 
discourage  egg  production  by  removing 
the  egg  making  material.  We  also  leave 
all  feathers  in  house  and  run  at 
■  „-„  „•„„  '^'^  commencement  to  spread  the 

habit  of  moultiTig.  Two  weeks 
of  shorter  rations  will  see  the 
feathers  falling  well,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  period  the  birds 
should  be  more  liberally  fed  to 
help  the  growth  of  the  new 
feathers.  Afttr  a  month  the 
birds  should  be  back  again  to 
their  usual  egg  laying  system  of 
feeding,  and  when  the  moult 
seems  well  on  the  way,  all 
feathers  from  run  and  house 
should  be  collected  daily  and 
utter  cleanliness  observed.  When 
the  new  feathers  are  coming 
through,  fatty  or  oily  materials 
will  help  a  lot  ;  some  use  Sun- 
flower seeds,  while  others  add 
boiled  linseed  to  the  mashes ; 
and  melted  fat,  cod  liver  oil  and 
the  like  are  decidedly  useful. 

Exposure  During  the  Moult. 

■ — On  no  account  must  hens  be 
exposed  to  wet  or  cold  during  the 
moulting  period  or  they  will  ap- 
pear to  "stand  still"  and  not  go  on  withthe  develop- 
ment of  their  new  coats.  I  prefer  to  keep  the  moult- 
ing hens  semi-intensively,  confining  them  to  their 
scratching  sheds  or  intensive  laying  houses  on 
wet  or  bitterly  cold  days.  If  the  birds  can  shelter 
behind  wooden  partitions  to  runs  or  wattled 
hurdles  they  appreciate  such  protection  from  the 
elements.  Twice  weekly  during  the  moult  an 
aperient  should  be  given ;  I  prefer  to  add  a 
teaspoonful  of  Glauber's  salt  to  the  hot  water 
over  the  mash  for  each  six  hens.  Twice  weekly  an 
iro.i  tonic  will  also  be  helpful,  and  a  dessertspoonful 
of  the  loUowing  mixture  is  the  correct  addition  to 
each  pint  of  drinking  water  given  in  a  non-metal 
vessel ;  dissolve  20Z.  of  sulphate  of  iron  in  a 
gallon  of  boiling  water  (or  pro  rata)  and  bottle  for 
stock  use.  Raw  minced  ooions  and  tops  should 
also  be  included  in  the  diet  of  moidting  hens. 
When  the  new  feathers  are  coming  through  thickly 
I  am  in  favour  of  increasing  the  soft  food  at  the 
expense  of  grain,  then  giving  daily,  now  and  then, 
two  full  meals  of  warm  mash  and  one  scratch  feed 
of  grain. 


The    property 
Birkenhead. 


August  14,   1920.] 


THE    GARDEN. 


DONARD  NURSERY  CO.  (snoZU  NEWCASTLE,  CO.  DOWN 

SPECIAL   OFFER    OF 

NEW  AND  CHOICE  NARCISSI 

At  the  E.H.S.  Dry  Bulb  Show,  London,  1910,  igiSand  1019,  we  were  awarded  First  Prize  for  our  Nareissus  BuH).s,  and  liax'e  never  been  beaten  in  any  Class  we  have  eonipetcd 
in.     At  the   Midland   Datt'odil   Show,   Birmingham,    1910,   we   were  awarded  the  Gold   Medal   lor  a  eolleetion  of  cut  flowers. 

At  E.H.S.  Daffodil  Show,  1920,  we  won  Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal  tor  Collection  of  Daffodils,  First  Prize  for  nine  blooms   of   a  new  variety, 
for  three  varieties  not  in  commerce,  First  Prize  for  six  Inca  nips. 


'  Harvest  Moon."     First  Prize 


ANTRIM  (Haydon); — A  big,  very  pale  bicolor  trumpet, 
having  fine  large  shovel-shaped  white  segments,  and  bold 
creamy  lemon  trumpet,  handsome  flower  of  good  substance, 
strong  grower,  comes  very  line  in 'pots  when  it  is  almost 
white...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     5/- each 

CARNIVAL — Incomparabilis  (Engleheart). — One  of  the 
most  charming  and  graceful  decorative  flowers  yet  seen, 
closely  resembling  Frank  Miles  in  form,  but  dift'ering  in 
colour,  having  a  bright  lemon  perianth  and  clear  glowing 
orange-red  cup.  A.M.,  Birmingham.  1915  48/'-doz.:  4,6  each 

COMELY — Trumpet  (Guy  Wilson). — A  type  of  flower  that 
is  much  wanted.  A  tall,  strong  growing  pale  trumpet  of 
beautiful  decorative  outline.  It  opens  pale  bicolor,  soon 
passing  to  ivory  white,  perianth  of  ample  size  and  good 
breadth,  gracefully  twisted.  A  particularly  attractive 
flower  of  large  size,  fine  waxy  substance,  and  lasting 
quality  10/6each 

CROESUS — Incomparabilis. — This  famous  flower  is  still 
the  finest  richly  coloured  Incomparabilis,  and,  being  of 
vigorous  and  free  increase,  is  now  listed  at  comparatively 
a  very  moderate  price        ...         ...         ...         ...  21/- each 

CRYSTAL  (Copeland). — A  very  fine  and  distinct  Giant 
Leedsii,  having  symmetrical  flat  overlapping  pointed  pure 
white  perianth  and  bold  clear  lemon  crown  of  almost  equal 
length  with  the  segments.  A  fine  show  bloom,  the  flower 
has  great  substance  and  lasts  a  long  time  in  good  condition 

36/-  doz.  ;  3/6  each 

DRAQOON  (Williams). — Undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
brilliantly  coloured  Narcissi  extant.  Flower  as  large  as 
Albatross,  with  fine  spreading  white  perianth  of  good 
substance  and  large  shallow  spreading  crowTi  of  clear, 
bright  vermilion,  very  striking.  A  tall  and  robust  plant. 
To  get  the  colour  at  its  best  the  flower  should  be  cut  young . 

30/-  each 

FIRETAIL  (Crosfleld).— Without  doubt  the  finest  red- 
crowned  Barrii  yet  seen.  A  plant  of  rapid  increase  and 
great  vigour,  producing  flower  stems  of  astonishing  length, 
24in.  is  quite  usual,  while  we  have  measured  them  as  much 
as  27in.  A  grand  large  flower  having  smooth,  even,  over- 
lapping pale  primrose  or  ivory  white  segments,  and  a 
wonderful  eye  of  concentrated  solid  deep  rich  red,  which 
retains  its  colour  in  the  garden  much  better  than  most 
highly  coloured  varieties.  Undoubtedly  a  flower  with  a 
great  future  for  all  purposes.    A.M.,  R.H.S.,  1920    42/- each 

HARVEST  MOON  (Engleheart).— The  finest  Triandrus 
Ajax  hybrid  yet  offered,  large  flower  of  remarkable  sub- 
stance and  lasting  quality,  in  colour  most  beautiful  clear, 
soft,  luminous  lemon  throughout,  blooms  always  one  on 
a  stem  and  of  excellent  form,  plant  of  exceptional  vigour, 
forming  large  bulbs.  First  prize  for  nine  blooms  of  a  new 
variety,  K.H.S.  Daffodil  Show,  1920     42/- each 

IRISH  PEARL. — One  of  the  very  best  Giant  leedsii's  ever 
raised  from  Minnie  Hume,  crossed  with  a  trumpet.  Large 
flower  having  splendid  overlapping  white  perianth  of  great 


substance,  and  large  bold,  beautifully  frilled  crown,  opening 
primrose,  soon  passing  to  white.  The  plant  increased  with 
great  rapidity  and  is  exceedingly  vigorous  and  free  bloom- 
ing    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     6/6  each 

LADY  PRIMROSE  (EuL'lch.art).— A  most  magnificent 
bicolour  trnni|Hi ,  a  in. tile  il<.wir  of  much  dignity  of  bearing 
and  imiKising  luesencc,  having  massive,  slightly  waved 
creamy  white  periantli,  and  immense  gracefully  bell- 
mouthed,  soft,  full  primrose  yellow  trumpet.  The  flowers 
often  attain  a  diameter  of  5in.  and  are  carried  on  tall  stems. 
Tery  strong  grower...         ...         ...         ...         ...50 -each 

LEONTES  (A.  M.  \Vil3on). — An  exceedingly  fine  and  very 
distinct  Incomp.  Flower  of  very  good  quality  and  texture, 
having  broad,  smooth  perianth  and  shallow  expanded  cup- 
both  of  a  good  full  yellow.  Vigorous  free  habit.  Second 
prize  in  single  bloom  of  Incomp.,  Birmingham,  1919.  and 
second  in  similar  class,  R.H.S.,  London,  1920   ...  10/6  each 

MAGNIFICENCE  (Engleheart).— A.M.,  R.H.S.,  March, 
1920. — This  quite  unique  flower  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
sensational  yellow  Ajax  of  recent  introiiuction,  flowering  as 
it  does  fully  tliree  weeks  before  King  .Alfred,  ear'ier  indeed 
than  an.v  other  yellow  tnuiipet  in  cultivation.  It  is 
a  gorgeously  coloured  flower  of  largest  size,  sometimes 
attaining  a  diameter  of  five  inches;  its  spreading  perianth 
is  of  decorative  outline  and  deep  briglit  golden  in  colour. 
The  feature  of  the  flower  is  its  marvellous  trumpet,  which  is 
of  an  even  more  intensely  rich  and  glii\^ing  '^-uld  than  the 
perianth,  anii  has  the  most  widely  expanded  and  gorgeously 
serrateii  brim  we  have  ever  seen.  In  vigour  and  stature  the 
plant  with  us  is  comparable  to  King -Alfred  at  its  best,  but 
bein  g  of  Maxinius  descent  we  won  Id  recommend  that  until  it 
becomes  more  plentiful,  it  should  be  tried  only  where  King 
.Alfred  IS  known  to  do  well. 
Only  a  few  bulbs  to  offer £10  0   0  each. 

MAQOQ  (Engleheart). — A  splendid  graceful  self  golden 
giant  trumpet  of  immense  stature  and  vigour  ;  stems  like 
walking  sticks  and  great  foliage.  .Somewhat  after  King 
Alfred  in  style,  but  larger.  Will  grow  where  King  Alfred 
fails 7/6  each 

SELINA  MALONE  (Engleheart). — Certainly  one  of  the 
finest  bicolour  trumpets  yet  offered.  Flowers  of  enormous 
size  yet  of  beautiful  quality,  having  grand,  broad,  smooth 
white  segments  and  noble  clear,  soft  lemon  trumpet,  grows 
with  great  vigour,  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  flower  15/-  each 

SILVER  FOX  (Engleheart). — A  very  large  and  striking 
Ctiant  Leedsii  with  spreading  white  perianth  and  large, 
well  expanded  crown,  which  is  more  or  less  reflexed  at  the 
brim,  the  crown  opens  sulphur,  but  very  soon  the  whole 
flower  passes  to  pure  white.  Very  tall  and  vigorous,  a  fine 
effective  garden  plant         12/6  each 

RINGDOVE  (Crosfleld). — From  the  florist's  standpoint  this 
is  one  of  the  finest  poets  yet  seen,  the  perianth  segments 
overlap  to  such  a  remarkable  degree  as  to  form  an  almost 
perfect  circle  :  a  most  striking  flower      .-.         £4    10s.  each 


THETIS  (Engleheart.) — A  grand  poet,  great  round  flower 
having  broad,  rounded,  well  overlapping  snow  white  seg- 
ments of  much  suljstanceand  large,  rich,  red  eye.  Thiscan 
be  highly  recommended  as  a  garden  plant,  and  keeps  its 
colour  better  than  many  of  the  older  poets        ...    7/6  each 

SISKIN  (Engleheart). — A  very  nice  flower  of  the  flat-eyed 
type,  spreading  even  pale  primrose  or  ivory  white  perianth 
and  richly  coloured  expanded  eye.  Comes  very  good  under 
glass  .. .         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...    5/-  each 

WHITE    EMPEROR.— Sold  out  for  this  season. 


GENERAL  COLLECTION. 


ACME      

ASPASU 

BENARDINO        

Blood  Orange 

BtlTTERCrP       

Cassandra       

Campanelle  Jonquil 

Cardinal        

DIANA 

Duke  of  Bedford   ... 

Dosoris... 

Elvira 

Evangeline    

Firebrand      

Frank  Miles 

Gloria  JIvndi 

Golden  Bell 

GOLDEN  King... 
Great  \V-\rley 
Henry  Irving 

Homer 

Homespun      

Horace 

King  Alfred 

Lady  M.  Boscawen... 
Lord  Roberts 

Lucifer  

Madame  de  Graaff... 
MERM-UD  

Monarch        

Mrs.  R.  Sydenham  ... 

Red  Beacon 

Seagull  

Southern  Gem 

Van  Waverens  Giant 

VmoiL 

Weardale  Perfection 

White  Lady 

White  Queen 

Writewell     


4/-  doz. 


48/-  doz. 
4/6  doz. 


20/-  doz. 

4/-  doz. 
6/6  doz. 
3/-  doz. 

6/- doz. 


7/-  doz. 

8/6  doz. 

7/-  doz. 
15/-  doz. 
12/6  doz. 
15/-  doz. 

'35/- 100 
27/6  doz. 
17/6  doz. 


15/-  doz. ; 

"4/6  doz.' 

12/-  doz. ; 

22/6  100 

8/6  doz. : 

18/-  doz.  : 


4/6  each 

5d.  each 

5/-  each 

3/-  ioz. 

4/6  each 

5d.  each 

l/-doz. 

2/6  doz. 

2/-  each 

;  2/-  each 

2/-  each 

;  5d.  each 

;  7d. each 

;  4d.  each 

2/-  doz. 

;  7d.  each 

3/-  doz. 

5/-  each 

3/-  each 

2/-  doz. 

;  8d.  each 

;  9d,  each 

;  8d.  each 

;  1/6  each 

;  1/3  each 

;  1/6  each 

3/-  doz. 

;  5/-  doz. 

;  2/6  each 

;  1/8  each 

4/-  each 

4/6  each 

2/-  doz. 

;  1/6  each 

:  6d.  each 

;  1/3  each 

3/-  doz. 

9d.  each 

1/9  each 


THORP  &  CO.  (POULTRY  FARMS),  LTD.     i 

Capital,  £25,000.  Incubator  capacity,  50,000  eggs.  The  . 
1  argest  breeders  and  hatchers  of  poultry  and  ducks  in  Europe. 
All  correspondence  to  Gloucester  Hatcheries,  Little  Church 
Street,  Edgware  Road,  London,  W.  1.  Chief  Farm,  Gloucester 
Poultry  Farm,  Beckley,  Sussex.  Pullets,  hens,  cockerels, 
ducks,  and  drakes  are  now  offered  from  the  Company's  stock 
of  over  24,000  head  in  50  different  breeds,  in  the  best  care- 
fully selected  pedigree  strains,  unrivalled  in  stamina  and 
high  egg  yield.  Eggs  for  hatching,  10s.  6d.  per  dozen.  Day- 
old  ciiicks  203.  per  dozen,  carriage  paid.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Foods,  poultry  houses,  incubators,  and  appliances 
of  every  description  suppUed.  Inspection  of  hatcheries  and 
farm  invited.  Look  for  our  exhibition  stands  at  all  leading 
poultry,  dairy,  and  agricultural  shows  at  home  and  abroad 
We  supply  everything  for  poultry.  Farms  equipped  in  their 
entirety. — Write  for  list  and  state  requirements.  Telephone  : 
Paddington  507  (3  lines).  Telegrams  and  Cables  :  Athor- 
chiko    Edgwaril.  lyondon. 


1920    PULLETS 

For  Winter  eggs,  also  some  first  class  1919  stock  birds  for 
next  season's  breeding.  Buy  now,  get  first  selection  and 
lowest  prices.  Golden,  silver,  white  Wyandottes  (273  egg 
strain),  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns  '285  strain), 
Black  Wyandotte  Bantams,  White  Runner  and  Butt 
Orpington  Ducks. 

SYDNEY  HILLER,  F.B.S.A. 

CLEVELAND   POULTRY  FARM,  8TANDON,  Herts 


SirrXJATION"    ^VACiW'X. 


WANTED. — Young    Married   Gardener   for 

single  han.led  place,  wife  to  act  as  cook  housekeeper. 
—  Applicants  should  state  wages  and  send  references  to 
JIrs  B  B.  McLenn.^n,  Ardoch,  Blanefleld,  Stirlingshire. 


LARGE  EGG  STRAIN.— White  Wyandottes. 

Cockerels  from  15/6,  few  pullets  from  25/-  to  30/-.  Book 
now.  Pedigrees  supplied.— JIisSES  Coates,  Broadheath, 
Presteigne. 


POULTRY  FEEDING,  by  WILL  HOOLEY, 

F  Z  S.  F.B  S  A  A  copy  of  this  practical  booklet  on  the- 
most  economical  methods  of  feeding  poultry  will  be  sent 
post  free  on  receipt  of  lid.  addressed  to  The  Manager, 
"Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent. 
Garden    W.C.2. 


BY     APPOINTMENT. 


BV      APPOINTM6NT. 


DISINFECTANT  FLUID 

"A  morlkv  and formidabtt  wmpon/or  tmllUno  iiaiiutllu  bieUltn." 

— 8I1  J.  OBIQHTOB-BEOWIfB,  F.E.8. 

Use   Freely   in    Hen   Roosts,    Pigeon 
Cotes,  Aviaries,   etc. 


Against  Influenza.— "  Give  daily  to  all  the  birds  Izal  in  the 
soft  food.  One  liquid  ounce  of  Izal  should  be  added  to  each  eight 
gallons  of  liquid  used  for  mixing  the  soft  food.  The  result  has 
been  so  beneficial  that  I  think  it  should  be  known." 

Invaluable  as   a   remedy   against   Foul   Bpood  and 
I.O.W.  disease   in   Bees. 

Ask  for   special   leaflets   with    instructions  for  use. 


IZAL   POWDER  dusted    among    the   feathers  rids 
the   birds  of  inseot   pests. 


IZAL  ¥iu\Kt,'at. 


IZAL  POWDER.  fi-;-",\Vrb.k:i. 


Sent  carriage  paid  on  receipt  of  remittanoe. 

Ask  for  Free  Copy  of  "  Healthy  Poultry.' 


Newton,  Chambers  &  Go.,  Ltd., Thorncliffe,  nr.Sheffleld. 
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ESTABLISHED    1870. 


DO   YOU    WANT    CHOICE    BU 
AT    FAIR    PRICES  P 

WALTER  BLOM   &  SON,  f.r h.s. 

of    OVERVEEN,    HOLLAND, 

>viil    send   you   these   from    their   own 
Extensive    Cultures. 


Write  for  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  to-day,  and  see  our 
Advantageous   Conditions. 

prepaid  orders  io%  discount. 
FREE    DELIVERY    TO    DESTINATION. 


IRISH  LINEN 
Tablecloths 

Made  by  Robinson  &  Cleaver,  are  renowned  the  world 
over  for  their  beauty  of  design,  snowy  whiteness,  and 
long-wear  qualities. 

Write    for   Catalogue. 

So.  46S  setit  Post  Free,  togeilier  with   patterns  of  Linen  Goods. 

Robinson  &  Cleaver, 

BELFAST. 


Ltd. 

CL   1150 


ROT,  DAMP 
DRAUGHT  AND 
VERMIN 
PROOF 


PORTABLE  AND 
EXTENSIBLE 
TO     ANY 
LENGTH 


EASILY 
DISMANTLED 

AND 

ASSEMBLED 


MADE  OF 
r'WOOD  AND 
ASBESTOS 


McOOUGALL'S 

Non- Poisonous 

WEED-KILLER 

SAFE    AND   EFFECTIVE. 

FREE    FROM   ARSENIC. 

No  danger  of  poisoning  Animals, 
Poultry,  etc. 


Pint  Tins       -       1  /9     I     J  Gallon       -       4/9 
Quart  Tins  3/-      I     1        ,,  -       7/- 

5  Gallon  Drum,  27/6 
From  Seedsmen,  Nurserymen  &■  Ironmongers. 


McDOUGALL  BROS.,  Ltd., 

66/68,  PORT  ST.,  MANCHESTER.      Estab.  1S45. 


Sole 
ManufactuFeps: 


it 


JJ 


GUANOA 

THE   POPULAR    FERTILIZER. 

FLOWERS,  VEGETABLES   &  ALL  CROPS 
THRIVE  REMARKABLY  WELL  WHERE  USED 

PRICES: 

5  cwts.      3  cwts.      2  cwta.      1  cwt.      56  lbs.      28  lbs. 

60/-         37/6        26/-        13/6        7/6         4/- 

Carriage  Paid  Cwt.  Lois.     Packaga  Free. 

Prompt  delivery,  direct  if  your  Seedsman  cannot  supply 

Fertilizers  far  all  Crops,  Lists  on  appliaition. 
HUNTER  &  GOW,  Ltd.,  28,  Thomas  St.,  Liverpool 


.. 


THEY  ARE  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

ALL     HAND     MADE. 

ARTISTIC  FERN  PANS 
AND     BULB      BOWLS. 

state  Quantities   and  sizes  required,  and  haye 

"Carriage  Paid"  quotation,   or  write  tor  Price 

List—PRBB 

RICHARD  8ANKEY  &  SON,  LTD. 
Royal  Potteries,  Bulwell,  Nottingham 


YOUR  HOME 
IS    NOT    IDEAL- 


BUT 


MORE 
MORE 
MORE 


YOU  can  make  it 
ATTRACTIVE, 
COMFORTABLE, 
CONVENIENT— You  can  run  it 
with  GREATER  ECONOMY 
and    with    GREATER     EASE. 

GET 

"OUR  HOMES  &  GARDENS" 

AND    LEARN    HOW. 

THE  Magazine  which  really  helps 
both  Tenant  and  Owner-occupier. 

Beautifully  Printed.    1/-  Monthly. 

An    illustrated   prospectus   sent,   post    free,    on   application 

to  the    MANAGER,   "OUR    HOMES    &    GARDENS," 

20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covcnt  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


August  14,  1920.) 
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"THE   GARDEN"  CATALOGUE    GUIDE 


NOTICE  TO  OUR   READERS 

IN  order  to  avoid  waste  in  the  printing  of 
catalogue*,  readers  are  advised  to  apply  to 
the  lollowing  firms  for  the  catalogues  they 
require.  We  therefore  beg  to  point  out  that  the 
under-mentioned  firms  will  be  very  pleased  to 
send  their  useful  catalogues  to  our  readers  free 
of  charge,  on  receipt  of  a  post  card. 


Rose  Specialists 


ELISHA  J.  HICKS,  M.C.,  NJl.S.,  etc. 
HURST,  BERKS. 


Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 


KELWAY  &  SON 

Retail  Plant  Department 

LANGPORT,  SOMERSET 


Hardy  Plants 

ColourBorders 

Gladioli 


J.  CHEAL  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

NUKSERIES 

CRAWLEY 


Landscape 
Qardenere 
Trees  and 
Shrubs,  etc. 


LAXTON  BROS. 

Nurseries 
BEDFORD 


Strawberries 

and 

Fruit  Trees 


PERRY'S 

Hardy  Plant  Farms 

ENFIELD,  MIDDX. 


Water   Lilies 

and 

Bog  Plants 


PULHAM  &  SON 

Nurseries 
ELSENHAM,  ESSEX 


Rock,  Alpine 
and  Herbace- 
ous Plants 


W.  WELLS,  Jl^nr. 
Hardy  Plant  Nurseries 
MERSTHAM,  SURREY 


Herbaceous  and 
Alpine  Plants, 
Delphiniums  and 
Michaelmas  Daisies 


Garden  Sundries 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 
234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S£..  1 


XL    ALL 

Insecticide  & 
Fumigants 


GARDEN  SUPPLIES  Limited  am  Garden, 

(BOLTNDARY  ChEM.  CO.)  Estate, 

Cranmer  Street  and  Sport 

LIVERPOOL  Requirements 


CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Sbad  Thames,  S.E.  1    and 
Bedford  Chambers 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2 


Merchants  and 

IVIanufacturers 

of   Horticultural 

Sundries, 

Fertilisers  and 

Insecticides 

etc. 


J.  BENTLEY,  Ltd. 
Bahbow-on-Humber 
HULL 


Weed  Destroyers 
Lawn  Sand 
Insecticides 
Fertilizers 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 
234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E. 


XL  ALL 

Fertilizers  and 

Agricultural 

Manures 


BARNARDS,  Ltd. 
NORWICH 


Qarden  Espaliers 
&  Trainers-  Par- 
ticulars of  our 
Stock  on  appli- 
cation 


The  New  DESTRUCTOR  CO. 

Ltd.  Rubbish 

41,  Walter  House,  Bedford  St.  Destructors 
Strand,  LONDON,  W. 

Heating  Apparatus 


C.  p.  KINNELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.       Boiler 
Grefmhouse  Heatino  List  No.  42, 

SouTHWARK  St.,  London,  S.E.1    Post  Free. 


Seeds  and  Bulbs 


R.  H.  BATH  Ltd. 

The  Floral  Farms 
WISBECH 


Home-Grown 
Bulbs  and 
Seeds 


BLACKMORE  &  LANGDON 
Twerton  Hill  Nursery 
BATH 


Begonias 
Delphiniums 
Qloxlnias 
Cyclamen,  etc. 


HENRY  ECKFORD 

Wem 

SHROPSHIRE 


Sweet  Peas  and 
Qarden  Seeds 
Fertilizers 


DAWKINS 

408,  Kcmq's  Roao 
CHELSEA,  S.W. 


Bulb 

Catalogue 
Free  on  application. 


R.  WALLACE  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

Kilnfield  Gardens 
COLCHESTER 


New  Bulb  and 
iris  List 
Now   Ready. 


Landscape  Gardening 


WHITELEGG  &  CO. 
CHISLEHURST 

WRITE   US 


Landscape  and 
Garden  Archi- 
tects, specialise 
in  Rock,  Water 
and  Formal 
Qardens,  etc. 


PULHAM  &  SON  Garden  Craftsmen, 

71,  Newman  Street,  London,  w.  P""''"""'!'^'?' 
Works  :  BROXBOURNE  mITsXL^IT 


Nurseries  :  ELSENHAM 


Fountains,  etc. 


Now   Roady  ! 
WATERERS'     CATALOGUE     OF 

BULBS  for  1920 

detailing  selections  for 
EARLY     FORCING,     POT    or    GLASS     CULTURE, 
DRAWING -RUOM     GARDENING,    BEDDING    and 
NATURALIZING  HYACINTHS,  NARCISSUS, 

IRISES.  GLADIOLI.  CROCUSES,  LILIUMS  and 
other  Bulbs  are  lully  described,  together  with  particulars  o{ 
our  unigue  collection  of  MAY-Fi.OWERING  TULIPS, 
of  wliich  we  grow  several   acres.    Copies    will   be   posted 

free  on  application  to 

JOHN  WATERER,  SONS  &  CRISP,  Ltd., 

JBulb  C3ro\VCi»       =       TWYFORD,  BERKS. 


LETHORION 

IMPROVED     VAPOUR     CONE 

Fumigator 


Inirodnced  1885. 


N' 


OTHING  yet  intro- 
duced has  surpassed 
this  valuable  method 
of  Fumigating  Greenhouses. 
It  combines  economy  with 
efficiency  in  every  way, 
and  is  certain  death  to  all 
pests,  without  any  injury  to 
vegetation ! 

Only  a  match  required  for 
starting  it !      Full  directions 
Ri:iiitereJ  Xraie  n  irK  niti      for  use  On  each  Cone, 

Nicotine  is  the  effective  agent  in  this  Fumigator  I 
Prices. — No.  1,  for  Frames  and  "Lean-to's"  up  to  1,000 
cubic  ft,, lOd.  each:  No.Z  for  Small  Greenhouses  up  to 
1,500  cubic  ft.,  1/3  each;  No.  3.  for  general  use  in 
Large  Greenhouses  from  2,01,0  to  2,500  cubic  ft.,1/9  each. 
Sold  by  the  Trade  cenerally. 


''Jt'%%,: 


CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  LONDON.  S.E.  1 


Maltjple 

Is  quite  the  finest  food  for 

Potiitocs,   Peas,    Parsnips,   Onions,  Green- 
crops,  Beans,  Turnips,  Carrots. 
SOLD    BY    ALL     SEEDSMEN. 

ROBINSON     BKrtS..    LTD.,    VVr:ST     BROMWICH.    STAFFS, 


PERPETUAL 


CARNATIONS. 


We  are  now  liooking  orders  for 
early  Autumn  delivery  in  3-inch  and 
5-inch  pots.  Package  and  carriage 
paid  anywhere  in  U.K.  Terms — 
Casli  on  receipt  of  invoice.  Cata- 
logue sent  free.  We  can  otter  now 
prompt  delivery  {in  our  selection) 
good  plantsln  3-inch  pot.s  at  20/-  <loz.,  and  .')-inchpot3  40/- 
doz.    Package  and  carriage  paid  in  U.K.,  for  Cash  with  Order 

"VOTING       &      CO.      (Oold  Med.illist8) 
Hathepley,    CHELTENHAM.      Est.    1890. 


COLOURED    FREESIAS 

My  list  is  now  ready  and  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants, 
G.  H.  DALRVMPLE,  The  Nurseries,  Bar^ley,  Southampton 


NOTABLE    GARDENS 

filled  with  treasures  from  almost  every  clinie  have  been  created 

by  those  owners  who  know  what  and  where  to  plant. 

Our  specialty  is 

Hardy    Plants    worth    growing 

from  Chin^i.  Japan,  America,  the  Himalayas,  and  the  Colonies. 

V.  N.  GAUNTLETT'S  &  CO.,  Ltd., 
JAPANESE  NURSERIES,  CHIDDINGFOLD,  SURREY 


Vlll. 


THli  r,ARDEN. 
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W.  RIGHARDSOK  &  CO., 

DARLINGTON. 

Horticultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers 

PLANS  and  ESTIMATES   prepared  free  of  cost. 

REPRESENTATIVES   sent  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom   to  advise 
and  take  particulars. 

LARQE     CATALOQUE    of    photographic    views    of    Horticultural 

Buildings  free  on  application. 
GARDEN   FRAMES,  GARDEN  SEATS,  &o.,  supplied  from  stock. 


6UBNS  ON  TMt  GROUND^ 
KO  APPARATUS  RtOWRCO 


THE    KING     OF    FUMIGANTS 

AUTO-SHREDS 


Is    CERTAIN     DEATH     to 

Leaf-mining  Magfiots. White  Fly 
and  all  Pests  intestine  Plants 
under  Glass.  In  boxes  to  fumi- 
gate 1.000  cubic  feet.  9d.  :  2.500 
cubic  feet,  1/3;  lO.ilOO  cubic  feet 
(for  ordinary  Plant  s).  3/6:  10.000 
cubic  feet  (for  tender  foliaged 
Plants'  4/6  each.  Obtained  of 
all  principal  Seedsmen  and 
Florists. 

Original  Patentees  :— 

W.  Darlington  &  Sons, 

LIMITED. 

G  Dept.. 
HACKNEY,  LONDON,   E.8 


MESSENGER 

&  CO..    Ltd. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS  &  HEATING  ENGINEERS 
LOUQHBOROUQH,  LEICESTERSHIRE. 

E8IABU8HED  1858 
LoBdoB  Offlc* :  122,  Victoria  8t.,Wastnilnster,  S.W.I 


lyTESSENGER   &  CO.  are  now 

in   a  position  to  devote  their 

augmented  Plant  and  Material 

Resources  to  the  Construction 

and    Heating   of 

GLASSHOUSES 

upon  their  well-known  special 
methods,  based  on  experience 
extending  over  60  years. 

Illustrated    Catalogue   on    application. 
Plana   and    Estimates    Free, 


LONDON    OFFICE:  *'-be-«t  "vi-nsions.. 


VICTORIA    STREET,     8.W.     1. 


GROW  YOUR  OWN  VEGETABLES  FREE  FROM  DISEASE  WITH 


THE  MOST  PERFECT 

FERTILIZER 

FOR 


GREENHOUSES. 
GARDENS. 
LAWNS.  61 


(     PATENTED) 


THE  ONLY  REUABLEJ^ND 
COMPLETE  SUBSTITUTE  for  STABLE  MANURE 


SCIBNTIFICALLT    AND    CHEMICALLY    PREPARED. 

In  the  form  ofaleaf-mould.  ready  for  use  at  any  time.  In  the  same  way.  and  for  all  purposes  that  stable  manure  Is  put.  Goes  further 

(4  bushels  equalling  IS  cwts.),  gives  better  result.  Is  clean  to  handle,  sweet  smelling,  and  free  from  weeds.  woriBS,  etc. 

Report  of  Royal    Horticultural    Society.      "  Your  Patented  Hop  Manure  has  been  used  in  the  Society's  Gardens  at 

Wisiey.  and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  it  has  proved  excellent  for  the  flower  borders,  fruit  and  vegetables  grown  both  under 

i^lass  and  out  in  the  open  air."  (Signed)     W.  WlLKS.  Secretan'- 

A  Beautiful  Free  Booklet  givitig  full  Particulars  and  testimonials  sent  on  receipt  of  Postcard. 

■V  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS;  GENUINE  ONLY  IN  OUR  MARKED  BAGS,  CONTAINING  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS.  -«! 

Prices.  incUuiinf;  ba=;s.  1  bushel  2'3.  A  bushels  6/-.  S-4  bushels  28/9.  10-4  bushels  S5/-,::0-4  bushels  100/- 
Carriage  forward  for  cash  with  order, 

WAKELEV'S  GROUND  GARDEN  LIME  (Caustic  or  Quick  Lime).  3/6  busliel  bag,  carriage, fonyard. 

WAKELEY     BROS.     &     CO.,    LTD..75a.  BANKSIDE,    LONDON.     S.E.I, 


I 


(( 


STANDARD 

The  Best  for  Wear. 


J» 


(BRANDED)      HOSE. 
SecureYour  Supplies  NOW. 


Used  in  the 

Principal         r' 

Gardens 

Everywhere  — ^^ 

GHAS  P.  KINNELL  &  CO.,  LTD.,  65,  65a,  SOUTHWARK  ST,  LONDON,  S.E.  1 


Ask  for 
Sample 
and  List 
No.  6. 


^THORNBOROUGI^To^tJ^ 

SoecciBora  to 

PEARCE     &.    COMPANY 

(Late  HOLLOW  AY  ROAD.  SJ 

CONSERVATORIES 
and    GREENHOUSES. 

Ladiet  and  Gentlemen  waited  upoa  by  appoiatmeDl'  t 
Contraotova  to  L.O.C*  A  11  Iiondon  Borough  Ooonalla. 
35  years*  Record.    Good  Work      Cataloarne  Post  Fr*«. 

TOTTENHAM,  N,  1 7.  -Phono  t  2356. 


.  MANY   YEARS    REPUTATION. 

WEED 
KILLER 

tASTING  RESULTS -NO  NEW  EXPERIMENT  , 


.OnUAildiessTOMUNSON&HAYWARD  L"  LINCOLN 


ctsthcmf  :\ 

I  <iiid  makes  the  Garden  viD^^^x' 
p\\  all  the  Year  round  'Vv.r/i,-i 


„„.d  everywhere  for  HorttcnTtural  purpoiei  Id  PACKETS  lOd.  ft  1/6.  and  ta 

BRANDED  &  SEALED  BAGS:  7  lbs..  3  9;  U  lb»..  6/6;  28  Iba..  11/6:  S6  lbs..  20I-:  112  lbs  .  37/-.     Or 

direct  from  tb«  Worha      arri  .ge  Paid  In  the  United  King  lorn  for  Ca*h  with  Order  (escept  PACKETS). 


CLAY    C    J>QN. 


usiiers,  i>f  HA.-f  j,Hl>.>o;..\; 


Printed  by  Hudson  ex.  Keakns,  Limited.  Hatfield  btreet  works,  htaiinoru 


and  by  George  Newnes,  Limited.  8-11.  Southampton  Street.  Strand.  W.C    Z. 


LiuiiED.  at  20.  Tavistock  Street,  Strand.  W.C.  2. 
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GLADIOLUS    AMERICA 
(One  of  the   most   brilliant   flowers  of  August.) 


Price  THREEPENCE 

Yearly  Subacriptlon 
Inland,  15/2 :  Foreign,  ' 


17/4 


NOW     READY 

BARR  S  EXTRA  EARLY  DUTCH  HYACINTHS 

SPECIALLY  PREPARED   FOR  EARLY  FLOWERING. 

Suitable   for   culture  in    Pots,  Bowls,    or   Vases  for  Early    Winter   decoration. 

IN  SEPARATE  COLOUES.  White,  Soft  Hose,  Bripht  Kose,Glowiiitr  Deep  Crimson,  Light 
Blue,  Dark  Hue,  and  Yellow.   Strong  EulLs.     Per  dozen,  8,6  to  10,6. 

BAFR'S  EXTRA  EARLY  MINIATURE  HYACINTHS 

SPECIALLY  PREPARED  FOR  EARLY    FLOWIRING. 

Producing   rather    smaller    spikesi  than    above- 
in  8  separate  colours,  per  iOO,  35/-  to  42  -;     per  doz.  5/-  to  5/6. 

BARR'S  PEAT  FIBRE,  SHELL  «  ND  CHARCOAL  MIXTURE. 

Eeady  mixed  for  use,  per  luisliel,  4/6:  per  peek,  1/6. 
RADD         fb        CnNQ        '*'''    1S  &  13,  KING  STREET 

Dflnli      Cb      QUno      covENT    garden,    w.c  2 

HONOURS  FOR  ALLWOODII 

The  phenomenal  success  cf  this  new  race  of  Hardy  l^lanls.  half  Pink  and  half  Carnation,  is 
testified  to  bv  the  pvnierous  honours  awarc^ed.  viz.  : 
4  A■WA^DS  OF  MERIT  from  R.H.S. 
10  GOLD  MEDALS  at   LeaHinR  Shows. 

THE  Got  D  FLORAL  MFDAL  (ihe  Blue  Ribbon  of  Horticulture),  and 
THE  GOLD  CORONATION  CHALLENGE  CUP. 

PLANT    NOW    FOR    BEST    RESULTS. 
The    undermentioned  collections   are  now  available,   ex   3^"   pots,   at    the    prices    quoted 
carriage  and   packing   paid   for   cash   with  ord   r. 

Collection  No.  13  Plnnts,  8/6.  Collection  No-  2-6  Plants,  15,'-. 

Collection  No.  3—12  Plants  (includint;  Novelties).  35/-. 

Cultural  Booklet,  6d..  post  free  Cii'aloeuc  sent  with  pleasure  on  request- 

When  you  think  of  Carnations  you  think  of 

The  leading  Carnation  Raisers 
and  Specialists  in  the   WorM. 

Kept.  3, 

HAYWARDS     HEATH 

SUSSEX. 

ORCHIDS 

Of  vigorous  habit  and  superior   constitution,     A  visit  to  our  Establittfani  ent  ia  cor* 
dially  invited  to  inspect  our  immense  end  interesting  STOCK    RAISED  BY  THE 

PURE    CULTURE    SYSTEM 

Choice    Species     Rare    Botanical    Specimens,     Albinos  in   warm   and   cool    section 

also  a  speciality. 

Expert    advice  given   and    all  requisites    supplied   for   the 

good   culture   of  Orchids. 

HAYWARDS 
HEATH. 


GHARLESWORTH  &  GO., 


(( 


GUANOA 


11 


THE    POPULAR    FERTILIZER. 


FLOWERS,     VEGETABLES     AND     ALL    CROPS 
THRIVE    REMARKABLY    WELL    WHERE    USED 


PRICES  : 

5  cwts. 

3  cwts. 

2  cwts.               1  cwt. 

56  lbs. 

:;8  1b 

60/- 

37/6 

26/-               13/6 

7/6 

4/- 

Carriage".  Paid  Cwf.  Lots.     Packages  Free.     Prompt  delivety,  direct  if  yottr  Seedsman 
cannot  supply.  .    Fertilisers  for  all  Crops.      Lists  en  Application. 

HUNTER   &  GOW,    Ltd.,    28,    Thomas  Street,    Liverpool 
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Choice  Daffodils  of  Proved  Merit 

THE    FOLLOWING     DAFFODILS    HAVE     ALL     BEEN     GROWN     BY     US     FOR     LONG     ENOUGH     TO 

THOROUGHLY    TEST    THEIR    ALL-ROUNTD    MERITS.      NONE    OF    THEM    BELONG    TO    THAT    CLASS 

WHICH  GET  AN  A.M.  ONE  YEAR  AND  DIE  OUT  A  SEASON  OR  TWO  LATER  ! 


Best  described  as  a 
A  very  tall  plant  and 
increaser.     3/-    each ; 


' 


2b.  BERNARDINO  (H^ow/ey).  A  seedling  from  Lw/wor//!, 
but  much  larger  and  having  a  taller  habit  of  growth. 
Perianth  creamy  wliite,  cup  large  and  prettily 
crinkled  at  the  edge,  deeply  tinted  orange  apricot. 
Highly  recommended.  4/6 
BRILLIANCY  {Engleheart). 
glorified  Barrii  Conspicuus. 
very  early,  also  a  rapid 
32/-  per  doz. 

Zb.  CHALLENGER  (Cross field,  1910).  A  truly  magnifi- 
cent flower  of  the  Barrii  section.  Flower  about 
3jin.  diameter.  Segments  pure  white,  well  rounded, 
firm  and  well  set  up.  The  disc  is  yellow  with  a 
broad  band  of  bright  orange  red.  Very  late. 
30/-  per  bulb. 

4a.  COROT.  0. Though  a  Giant  Leedsii  by  parentage  this 
is  a  trumpet  Daffodil  by  measurement.  It  is  a  pale 
bicolor  of  about  the  size  of  Horsfieldii.  Extremely 
free  flowering  and  effective.  1/6  per  bulb;  15/- 
pcr  doz. 

2a.  CROESUS  (J.  C.  Williams,  1910).  A  reafly  remark- 
able flower.  Segments  very  broad  and  overlapping, 
primrose  yellow.  Cup  large  and  spreading,  rich 
orange  red  throughout.  Whole  flower  3jin.  across, 
and  cup  1  Jin.  A  plant  of  fine  constitution  and  good 
sturdy  habit  of  growth.  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  1902. 
21/-  per  bulb. 

4fl.  ELFRIDA  PEARSON  (Pea«o«.  1910).  The  flower 
is  Hke  a  twin  sister  to  Lord  Kitchener,  but  is  larger, 
and  has  a  longer  stalk.  The  cup  of  Elfrida  Pearson 
differs  in  colour  from  Lord  Kitchener  ;  it  is  bright 
yellow  and  keeps  its  colour  while  the  other  variety 
fades  to  nearly  white  with  age.  The  plant  is 
extremely  strong  and  vigorous,  and  very  free 
flowering.  A.M.,  Huntingdon,  1909.  Late  flower- 
ing.    7/6  per  bulb. 

4a.  EMPIRE  {Crosfield,  1911).  The  finest  Giant  Leedsii 
yet  sent  out.  A  large  and  perfectly  formed  flower, 
with  a  fine  pose.  Segments  pure  white,  cup  pale 
lemon  passing  to  white.  A  quick  increaser  and 
good  seeder.     12/6  per  bulb. 

3^».  FIRETAIL  {Crosfield,  1910).  A  large,  firm  flower 
(3|in.  in  diameter),  of  best  lasting  quality.  Seg- 
ments creamy  white,  broad  and  overlapping.  Disc 
large,  quite  flat,  of  deep  red  throughout.  A.M., 
Birmingham,  1910,  and  was  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  best  flowers  in  the  show.  Very  late.  35/- 
per  bulb. 


1c.  FLORENCE  PEARSON  {Pearson,  1905).  A  mag- 
nificent new  trumpet  Daffodil,  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  Emperor  and  Mme.  de  Graajf.  Segments 
creamy  white,  long,  and  of  very  firm  texture, 
trumpet  long,  rather  gashed  at  brim,  of  a  beautiful 
creamy  tint.  When  opened  in  water  the  flower  is 
as  white  as  Mme.  de  Graaff.  Foliage  as  broad  and 
luxuriant  as  Emperor.  Plant  extremely  vigorous 
and  free.    2/6  per  bulb  ;    six  for  12/6 

Zb.  GIPSY  QUEEN  {Engleheart,  IQOQ).  A  large  Barrii. 
Segments  creamy  white,  broad,  and  well  formed  ; 
cup  large  and  spreading,  yellow  with  broad  edging 
of  orange.  A  good  plant  and  very  free,  the  flowers 
being  carried  on  long  stems.  A  good  exliibition 
variety,  and  one  which  will  make  a  fine  decorative 
flower  when  cheaper.     10/6  per  doz.  ;    1/-  each. 

KING  /ALFRED  {Kendall).  The  finest  of  all  yellow 
Daffodils  where  it  finds  soil  to  suit  it.  15/-  doz.  ; 
1/4  each. 

2b.  IVI ARSHLIGHT.  A  flower  after  the  style  of  Lucifer, 
but  very  much  finer.  Segments  creamy  white,  cup 
deep  red  all  through.  Plant  vigorous,  producing 
plenty  of  deep  green  foliage.  Mid  season.  £3  per 
bulb." 

4a.  IVIRS.  W.  O.  WOLSELEY  (P.  D.  Williams).  A 
pure  white  Giant  Leedsii.  Distinct,  dainty,  and 
\cry  floriferous,  a  really  good  thing  at  a  cheap  price. 
10/(B  per  doz.  ;  1/-  each. 

2a.  NOBLE.  A  fine  giant  Incomp.,  of  strong  growth. 
Flower  well  formed  and  firm,  uniform  pale,  clear 
yellow.     iNIid  season.    2/-  each. 

4a.  NORAH  PEARSON  {Pearson,  1910).  A  very  fine 
Giant  Leedsii.  \ery  much  in  the  way  Hon.  Mrs. 
Francklin,  but  later  in  flowering.  A  very  firm,  well 
set  up  flower  of  great  lasting  quality.  Plant  ex- 
tremely strong  and  vigorous.  A.IM.,  Mid.  Daff.  Soc, 
April  22nd,  1913.     10/6  per  doz.  ;    1/-  each. 

POETICUS  JOHN  MASEFIELD  {Engleheart). 
A  remarkably  showy  flower,  and  distinct  from  most 
Poets  in  commerce.  The  flower  is  well  formed  and 
very  round.  Perianth  pure  white  ;  the  large  disc- 
like  eye  is  bordered  by  a  band  of  deep  bright  red. 
A  really  first-class  Poetieus.  A.M.,  R.H.S.,  1920. 
5/-  jicr  liulb. 
Zb.  RED  BEACON.  A  very  good  red-eyed  variety, 
about  the  best  at  the  price.  Pure  white  perianth, 
and  brilliant  red  eye.  Rather  late.  25/-  per  doz.  ; 
2/6  each. 
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WEBBS'    BULBS    FOR  TORCING. 

The  finest  ciuality  obtiiinable. 
WEBBS-    POLYANTHUS    NARCISSI  : 

Paper  White,  3/3  per  cioz.,  25/-  per  100. 
Double  Roman,  3/-  per  doz.,  21/-  per  100. 
WEBBS'  EARLY  WHITE  ROMAN  HYACINTHS  : 
5/6,  "/-  and  8/6  per  doz. 
42/-,  52/-  and  64/-  per  100. 
WEBBS'    EXTRA    EARLY    HYACINTHS : 

(Prepared  for  forcing),  in    10   separate    colours, 
lit, <;  per  doz. 
WEBBS'    FKEESIA,    REFRACTA   ALBA  : 
1  9  per  doz.,  12  fi  per  100. 
WEBBS'    BliLB    CATALOUUE   for   1920,   post    free    o.-i 
request.— WEBB  &   SONS,    LTD.,   The  King's  Seedsmen, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


WATERERS'  RHODODENDRONS,  Azaleas. 

Rare  Shrubs,  Japanese  Cherries,  Maples,  and  Chinese  subjects, 
— John  Waterek,  Sons  &  Crisp,  Ltd.,  The  Nurseries, 
Bagshot,  Surrey. 

WATERERS'     ROMAN     HYACINTHS 

Narcissus,  Freesias,  Tulips,  etc.,  for  early  forcing  ;  Bulbs  for 
bowl  culture  and  bedding. 


BARR'S  Autumn  &  Winter  Flowering  Bulbs 

including  Colchieums,  Crocus  Species,  Wliite  Roman  and 
specially  prepared  Early  Dutch  Hyacinths,  etc.  Descrip- 
tive List  on  application. 


BARR'S  Vegetable  Seeds  for  August  Sowing. 

—  Beet,  Cabbage,  Carrot,  Eiulive,  Lettuce,  Onions, 
Spinaeli,  Turnips,  etc.  List  on  application. — Bark  &  Sons, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.2. 

McDOUGALL'S     WEED     KILLER,     non- 

poisonous,  safe,  effective.  In  tins.  Pints,  1/9  ;  quarts,  3/-  , 
J-gall.,  4/9  ;  1  gall.,  7/-  ;  5  galls.,  27/6.  From  Seeds- 
men, Nurserymen,  Ironmongers.  —  Sole  Manufacturers, 
McDouGALL  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Port  Street.  Manchester.  Estab- 
lished 1845. 


WATERERS'  ALPINE  AND  HERBACEOUS 

PL.tNTS,  in  the  new  and  leading  varieties  of  Delphiniums, 
Phloxes,  Irises. 

WATERERS'     FRUIT     TREES.  —  Magni- 

flcent    stock    of    250,000     trees.       Prospective    purchasers 
are  invited  to  select  personally  at  Twyford  Nurseries. 


WATERERS'      ROSES,     in     all     forms.— 

John  Waterer,  Sons,  &  Crisp,  Ltd.,  Twyford,  Berks. 


GREENHOUSE  PAINTING  AND   GLAZING 

— ■'  VITROLITE  "  superior  to  White  Lead  Paint,  25/-  per 
gall.  Cans  extra.  "  Plastine,"  supersedes  Putty,  44/-  per 
cwt. — Full  particulars  from  Walter  Carson  &  Sons,  Grove 
Works,  Battersea.     Agents  throughout  the  Country. 

KING'S     ACRE    STRAWBERRIES.— Com- 

plete  list  of  the  best  varieties,  with  cultural  notes,  post  free. — 
King's  Acre  Nukseries,  Ltd.,  Hereford. 


POULTRY  FEEDING,  by  WILL  HOOLEY, 

F.Z.S.,  F.B.S.A  A  copy  of  this  practical  booklet  on  the 
most  economical  methods  of  feeding  poultry  will  be  sent 
post  free  on  receipt  of  lid.  addressed  to  The  Manager, 
"  CovNTRY  Life,"  Ltd.,  2'J,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden    W.C.2. 

CARNATION    CULTURAL    GUIDE.— Com- 

plete  instructions  for  greenhouse  and  outdoor  culture,  7d. 
post  free. — C.  H.  Taudevin,  Willaaton,  Birkenhead. 

WAKELEY'S  PATENTED  HOP  MANURE, 

— The  only  reliable  and  complete  substitute  for  Stable 
manure.     See  advt.  on  p.  x. 


LOVELY    SPRING    FLOWERING    PLANTS 

for  autum'i  planting,  inrUidint,'  polyanthus  in  all  beantifnl 
shades,  yellow  allysuni,  for^'et-nie-not,  pai.sies,  strawberry 
plants,  strong.  Now  ready.  Catalogue  free. — Ernest  Hills, 
The  Rhydd  Nurseries,  Hanley  Castle,  Worcestershire. 


SEWAGE      DISPOSAL      FOR      COUNTRY 

HOUSES. — No  emptying  of  cesspools  ;  a  perfect  fertilizer  ; 
no  solids  ;  no  open  filters  ;  perfectly  automatic  ;  everything 
underground.  State  particulars. — William  Beattie,  8, 
Lower  Grosvenor  Place,  Westminster. 


RABBIT-KEEPING.— A    practical    booklet 

on  the  best  and  most  profitable  methods  oi  Eabbit-Keeping 
for  ■ill  Garden  Owners  in  Town  or  Country.  By  C.  J.  Davies. 
2nd  impression.  9d.  ret,  by  post  lid. — Published  at  the 
OfiBces  of  "  Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2 


SUTTON'S  BULB  CATALOGUE   FOR  1920 

NOW    READY.    ' 
Complete  descriptive  lists  of  the  best 
HYACINTHS,   TULIPS,   NARCISSI,    CROCUS,    etc. 

All  bulbs  of  soundest  quality. 
Note. 
HYACINTHS,  specially  prepared  for  forcing,  per  doz.,  10/6 
CYNTHELLA  HYACINTHS,  for  earlv  forcing       „  61- 

Orders  for  these  executed  by  re' urn. 

SUTTON  &  SONS,  THE  KING'S  SEEDSMEN,  READING. 


NOW   IS  THE   TIME   TO   ORDER 

KELWAY'S        CELEBRATED         HARDY 

PLANTS  AND  HYDRID  GLADIOLI,  P^EONIES,  DEL- 
PHINIUMS, PYRETHRUMS,  PHLOXES,  IRISES, 
LUPINS,  etc.,  many  of  which  can  now  be  planted,  others 
will  be  sent  at  the  proper  time  for  planting.  As  our  stocks 
have  been  considerably  depleted  by  the  unprecedented  rush 
of  last  season,  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  early  orders,  so  that 
our  many  customers  may  not  be  disappointed. — Write  now 
for  price  lists  to  the  Retail  Plant  Dept.,  Kelway  &  SOK, 
The  Royal  Horticulturists,  Langport,  Somerset. 


DOBBIE'S  AUTUMN  LIST  of  Bulbs,  Roses, 

Sweet    Peas,    Vegetable   Seeds    and    Plants,    post   free.— 
Dobbie  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Royal  Florists,  Edinburgh. 


AUTUMN     FLOWERING     CROCUS     AND 

COLCHICUMS.— For  present  planting.  List  on  application. 
— T.  Smith,  Daisy  Hill  Nursery,  Newry. 

KING'S  ACRE  FRUIT  TREES    famous   for 

proiluctiveness  and  quality.  New  Illustrated  Catalogue 
replete  with  reliable  information  now  ready,  and  will  be 
forwarded  free  on  application. — King's  ACRE  NiTlSERIES, 
Ltd.,  Hereford. 


BURBAGE    ROSES    on   Pedigree    Stocks.— 

I.UOO  varieties  grown.  List  of  "The  Hundred  Best  Roses,' 
post  free. — THE  Burbage  Nurseries,  Nr.  Hinckley, 
Leicestershire  Established  1773.  (Manager,  G.  Gfary, 
F.R.H.S.) 


STORING    VEGETABLES    AND    FRUITS: 

with  chapters  on  "  Drying  in  the  Oven  and  by  the  Kitchen 
Fire."  By  Herbert  Cowley  (Editor  of  The  (lardm).  9d. 
net,  by  post,  lid. — Publislied  at  the  Offices  of  "  Country 
Llfb,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 

REV.    C.    BARNES,    F.R.H.S.,    SCOFTON, 

Worksop,  has  a  fine  collection  of  named  Pyrethrum  and  other 
plants.    Also  bulbs,  Darwin  Tulips,  etc.    List. 

SPLENDID    YELLOW     FIBROUS    LOAM. 

Pure  Leaf  Mould,  Coarse  Sand,  each  5/-  per  sack.  Prepared 
Compost,  6/6  :  Cocoanut  Fibre,  5/6  per  sack.  Kainit,  14  lbs. 
3/9.— W.  Herbert  &  Co.,  Hop  Exchange,  London,  S.E. 


KING'S  ACRE  ROSES.— New  alphabetical! y 

arranged  Rose  Catalogue,  with  special  value  in  collections, 
tree  on  request. — King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Ltd.,  Hereford. 


IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING  for  gardens, 

tree  guards,  gates,  arches,  espaliers,  rose  stakes,  and  orna- 
mental garden  iron  and  wire  work  of  every  description.  Send 
for  illustrated  catalogue.  Also  kennel  railing  and  poultry 
fencing.  Ask  for  separate  lists. — BouLTON  &  PAUL,  Ltd., 
Manufacturers,  Norwich, 


DUCKS,     GEESE     AND     TURKEYS,     by 

Will  Hooley,  F.Z.S.,  F.B.S.A.— A  copy  of  this  helpful  booklet 
on  the  breeding,  feeding  and  fattening  of  Ducks,  Geese  and 
'Turkeys,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  lid.  addressed 
to  THE  Manager,  "  Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


CYCLAMEN   PERSICUM,  white    pink,  red. 

strong  stuff  out  of  Sin.  pots,  3/6  per  doz.,  carriage  paid. 
C.W.O.— W.  POPE,  Welford,  Newbury,  Berks. 


ROCK     GARDEN      PLANTS.  — Where 

and  in  What  Soils  to  Plant  Them.  A  useful  guide  to 
garden  lovers,  with  catalogue,  43  pages,  post  free. — 
G.  R.  Phipps,  Alpine  Nursery,  Barnham,  Bognor. 


RIVERS'  FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  VINES, 

Figs,  Oranges  and  Orchard  House  trees  are  of  first-class 
quality,  and  a  large  and  select  stock  is  always  on  view, 
uispection  invited.  Price  list  post  free  on  application. — 
Thos.  Rivers  &  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. 


WM.   DUNCAN  TUCKER   &  SONS,   LTD., 

Lawrence  Road,  South  Tottenham,  N.  15. — Conservatories, 
Winter  Gardens,  Vineries,  Peach  Houses,  Portable  Build- 
ings, etc. 


BARGAINS    IN    DAFFODILS.— Again   this 

year  we  have  some  exceptional  Bargain  Lots  to  orler  from 
our  healthy  stock  ;  both  varieties  in  commerce,  and  new 
seedlings  of  our  own.  These  must  all  be  cleared,  as  we  require 
the  roono,  consequently  we  have  listed  all  these  Lots  at  low 
rtgures.  Delivery  in  July  and  August.  Our  entire  collection 
is  in  perfect  health.  Write  for  our  Daffodil  Bargain  Lists. — 
Herbert  Chapman,  Ltd.,  Rotlierside  Gardens,  R.ve,  Sussex. 


LAXTON'S  STRAWBERRIES. -Pot  Plants 

and  Runners  of  all  the  best  new  varieties,  and  the  old 
favourites  can  now  be  booked  for  early  delivery.  Catalogues 
gratis  on  application. — Laxton  Brothers,  Bedford. 


IRIS  STYLOSA,  6/.  doz  ;     LILIUM   CANDI- 

dum,  6/-  doz.;  Montbretia,  6/-  100:  Muscari,  Heavenlj 
Blue,  61- 100;  Scil'a.  6;- 100  ;  DafloJils  and  Narcissi  for 
naturalising,  good  varieties,  3/-  100;  22  6  1,000.— THOMAS, 
Trewince,  Ports-catho,  Cornwall. 

ORCHIS  FOLIOSA.— The  best  form  of  the 

Madeira  Orclud.  Plant  r.ow.  2/-  a" d  2/6  each  ;  20/- and 
27/6  per  doze.i. — T.  Smith,  Daisy  Hill  Nursery,  Newry. 

PERPETUAL  CARNATIONS  ILLUSTRATED 

— k  thoroughly  practical  and  well-illustrated  book  on  these 
beautiful  and  popular  flowers,  written  by  Laurence  J.  Cook, 
is  now  ready.  Price  2/6  net,  postage  4d.  extra.  It  is 
publislied  at  the  offices  of  "Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


TO   ALL    who    are     interested    in    Hardy 

Phlo.x,  Zo:ial  Pelargoniums  and  Fuchsias  ;  H.  J.  Jones 
cordially  invites  an  inspection  of  his  stocks  of  these 
piants,  "which  are  now  in  bloom  at  their  best.— Kyecroft 
Nurseries,  Hither  Green  Lane,  Lewisham,  S.E.  Stations, 
Hither  Green  or  Ladywell,  S.  E.  <S  C.  Rail.,  or  bus  from 
London  Bridge  and  Victoria. 


COLOURED    FREESIAS.— My   list   is   now 

ready  and  ivill  be  sent  to  all  applicants.— G.  H.  DalrympLE, 
The  xVurseries,  Bartley,  Southampton, 


ROSES. — Their   history,  development,   and 

cultivation.  By  the  Rev.  .Joseph  H.  Pemberton.  Second 
hilitio.i.  15/- net.  The  Garden  says  :  "The  rose  grower 
who  ro;nes  to  Mr.  Penibertoa's  book  for  he'p  will  not  be 
disappointed."— Longmans, .Green  &  Co.,  :39,  Paternoster 
Row,  E.C.  4. 


JAMES  GRAY,  LTD..   Builder   of    Consei- 

vatories.  Greenhouses,  etc.,  and  Heating  Engineers,  Danvera 
Street,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W.  3.  Wire  :  Gray,  Kensington  90 
Telephone  :  Kensington,  GO. 

BIRDS'   BATHS,  GARDEN    VASES,   SUN 

DL^LS,  NESTING  BOXES.  Catalogue  (No.  4)  free.  — 
Moorton,  5,  Thornton  Avenue.  Chiswick. 


IV. 
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THE   SILVER    MEDAL 

HORSE  SHOE 
BOILER 

THE  PREMIER  HEATER  FOR  SMALL 
GREENHOUSES.  ENSURES  FULL  HEAT 
WITH     LEAST     FUEL     AND     ATTENTION. 


» 


38,000  SOLO. 


COMPLETE     APPARATUS     NOW     FROM     STOCK, 
last  42  Free. 

CHAS.    P.   KINNELL   &   CO.,   LTD., 
65,  65a,  Southwark  St ,  London,  S.E.  1 . 


immp. 


fSANITAS"  Powder 

INSURES  YOUR  CROPS 

Against  SLUGS.  WORMS,  RATS, 
MICE,  CATS  and  BIRDS. 

Large  and  small  tins  and  In  bags, 

of     all     Chemists,     Stores      and 

Nurserymen. 

THE  8ANITAS   CO.,  Ltd, 
Limehouse,   London,  E,14, 

Awarded  MtdoT^  Royal  Horticultural 
BmhOtiHon.  till. 


^«,  KOTO   3KBfoj 


BURNS  ON    TME   GROUND  ^ 
NO    APPARATUS   RfOUlBCD 


THE    KING     OF    FUMIGANTS 

AUTO-SHREDS 

ts    CERTAIN     DEATH    to 

Leaf.mining  Maegots,  White  Fly 
and  all  Pests  iofesting  Plants 
I'nder  Glass.  In  boxes  to  fumi- 
gate 1.000  cubic  feet.  9d. :  2.500 
cubic  feet.  1/3:  10,000  cubic  feet 
(torordinatTPlanis).  3/6:  10,000 
cubic  feet  (for  tender  foliaged 
Plants'.  4/6  each.  Obtained  of 
all  principal  Seedsmen  and 
Florists. 

Original  Patentees  :— 

W.  Darlington  &  Sons, 

LIMITED. 

G  Dept., 
HACKNEY,  LONDON,    E.8 


Notes  From  Maidstone. 

STRAWBERRY 
PLANTING. 

The  season  /or  making  new 
Strawberry  beds  will  soon  be 
here,  and  the  recent  generous 
rains  have  given  us  a  fine 
growth  of  runners,  which  we 
hope  will  be  ready  jor  delivery 
early  in  A  ugust.  We  shall  be 
pleased  to  send  our  catalogue 
to  those  interested,  and  call 
attention  to  the  old  variety 
Black  Prince,  so  valuable  Jor 
jam  making,  and  the  Autumnal 
variety  St.  Fiacre,  the  best  oj 
its  class.  "  Doubtless,  God 
could  have  tnade  a  better  berry  ; 
but,  doubtless.  He  never  did." 

George  Bunyard  &•  Co.,  Ltd., 

The  Royal  Nurseries, 

Maidstone. 


PAINT    YOUR    GREENHOUSES 

WITH 

"VITROLITE" 

Far  Superior  to  White  Lead  in  Colour,  Covering  Power  and  Durability. 

Made  in    White  and   Stone  Colour. 

Price        -        -        25/-  per  Gallon. 

Drums  extra. 


4i 


PLASTINE 

THE    IMPERISHABLE    PUTTY. 


JJ 


Price  44/-  per  Cwt.,  in  1121b.,  56,  &  281b.  Kegs  {extra  and  returnable), 
also  in  141b.  tins,  7/9  eacii,  and  7!b.  tins,  4/3  each.    Tins  included. 


WALTER    CARSON    &    SONS, 

GROVE   WORKS,    LOMBARD    ROAD,    BATTERSEA,    LONDON,   S.W.  11 . 


Teleplione :    Baitersea  1630  (Z  lines). 
Telegrams:  "  Carsons,  Batt&qnare.  Lotidofu" 


AND  BACHELORS'  WALK,  DUBLIN. 
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THE  many  rosariaas  who,  like  ourselves, 
desire  to  see  a  National  Rose  Garden 
formed,  where  interesting  old  Roses  as 
well  as  new  Roses  will  be  grown,  will  be 
interested  to  learn  that  a  writer  in  the 
July  issue  of  The  Nineleeiiih  Century — W.  Morris 
CoUeS' — -supports  these  views.  He  writes:  "It 
is  an  amazing  reflection  that  the  Rose  as  our 
national  flower  should  have  had  so  little  national 
Tecognition.  Many  of  our  old  English  favourites 
have  been  lost  to  art  and  commerce  already,  and 
-many  more  will  soon  follow  them  into  the  limbo 
of  the  has-beens.  There  is  nothing  new  about 
the  proposition.  It  has  been 
advanced  over  and  over  again. 
It  is  appropriately  put  for- 
ward in  the  '  Rose  Annual ' 
rfor  1920  as  a  suitable  war 
memorial.  In  any  case  the 
reproach  that  our  growers 
■should  have  to  go  to  the 
Rosary  of  the  municipality  of 
Paris,  La  Bagatelle,  or  to 
those  at  Washington  or  Cornell, 
to  get  a  hall-mark  of  trust- 
-worthiness  for  their  novelties 
■should,  in  common  decency, 
be  removed.  If  this  is  estab- 
lished as  the  test,  not  merely 
cf  the  individual  bloom  grown 
■under  exhibition  conditions,  but 
the  true  natural  habit  of  the 
tree  itself  in  its  most  perfect 
.garden  form,  it  would  put 
the  art  of  Rose  culture  on  a 
rational  as  well  as  a  national 
ibasis." 

Dahlias  Pegged  Down.— 
Though  it  is  usual  for  Dahlias 
to  be  tied  up  to  stakes,  there 
are  also  occasions  when  it  is 
■desirable  to  peg  them  do\vu, 
or  to  stake  them  diagonally 
so  low  that  it  is  almost  the 
■same  as  pegging.  In  a  region 
of  the  garden  that  is  given  to  summer 
■flowers,  there  is  a  favourite  of  mixture 
planting  next  the  path,  of  the  pale  yellow 
■Calceolaria  amplexicaulis,  and  the  variegated 
form  of  Mentha  rotundifolia.  The  whitish  parts 
of  the  Mint  are  of  a  yellowish  tint  and  tone  delight- 
fully with  the  Calceolaria.  Just  behind  them  are 
two  kinds  of  Dahlia  ;  the  bright  canary  coloured 
Lady  Penzance  and  the  paler  Lady  Prinurose,  both 
of  rather  weak  habit.  These  are  let  fall  down  almost 
as  they  wi'l,  only  guiding  the  nearly  prostrate 
(branches  where  the  bloom  will  show  to  the  best 
effect  and  fixing  them  in  position  with  a  peg  or  a 
very  short  stick. — G.  J. 


Asarum  europaeum.^ — I  have  read  with  interest 
Frances  L.  Bunyard's  note  on  the  above-named 
plant  in  The  Garden  of  August  7,  page  398, 
accompanied  by  a  well  drawn  illustration.  The 
writer  expresses  the  opinion  that  this  is  a  very 
rare  wild  plant  in  England.  This  may  be,  although 
in  "  Withering's  British  Botany,"  by  W.  Mac- 
gilliary,  A.M.,  F.R.S.E.,  page  205,  it  is  spoken  of  as 
growing  "  in  mountainous  woods  in  the  north  of 
England."  From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  plant — 
generally  known  as  common  Asarabacca — it  should 
be  easily  naturalised.  I  saw  it  some  years  ago  at 
Midmar  Castle,  Aberdeenshire,  growing  luxuriantly 


ASARABACCA     (ASARUM     EUROPIUM)     GROWING     BETWEEN 


as  an  edging  plant  under  the  dense  shade  of  trees, 
and  more  recently  I  saw  it  at  Whitehaugh,  in  the 
Vale  of  Alford,  Aberdeenshire,  growing  with  equal 
luxuriance  in  full  sunshine  along  the  foot  of  a 
bit  of  rockwork.  Although  not  a  showy  plant, 
its  bright  green  foliage  is  very  attractive  when 
grown  in  a  mass.  The  powdered  roots  act  as  an 
emetic,  and  the  powdered  leaves  are  used  to  form 
the  base  oi  cephalic  snuffs. — Charles  Comfort. 

Cistus  Sunset.— One  oi  the  best,  if  not  tlx, 
best,  ;)f  all  tlie  coloured  Rock  Roses  for  general 
planting,  Cistus  crispus  var.  Sunset  has  rosy 
carmine  blossoms.  Admittedly  surpassed  in  rich- 
ness of  Colour  and  size  of  the  flowers  by  the  true 


C.  purpurcus,  it  is,  however,  hardier  than  that 
species.  .Another  most  important  character  is 
that  the  flowers  last  throughout  the  afternoon. 
It  is  usual  to  find  an  occasional  blossom  on  bushes 
of  C.  crispus  during  the  afternoon,  but  in  the 
progeny  Sunset  it  is  constant.  Whether  the 
raiser  intended  the  name  of  Simset  to  describe 
the  colour  or  because  the  blossoms  remain  open 
until  the  evening  wc  do  not  know,  but  the  name 
certainly  fittingly  describes  the  latter  character. 

Gladiolus  America. — ^The  illustration  on  the 
trout  cover  of  this  issue  depicts  Gladiolus 
America,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  varieties 
of  the  popular  bedding 
Gladioli  and  one  of  the  most 
easily  grown.  It  will  flourish 
where  others  fail,  bearing  very 
handsome  spikes  of  delightful 
soft  rose-coloured  flowers.  As 
many  flowers  are  open  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  an  excellent 
variety  for  cutting  purposes. 

Celery.  ■ — Heavy  rains  have 
improved  tliis  crop  wonderfully, 
the  foliage  being  of  good  colour 
and,  so  far,  free  of  disease. 
Continue  to  draw  more  s^Dil 
round  the  plants  as  growth 
develops.  It  is  better  to  do 
thisjpiecemeal  than  to  bury  the 
stems  with  a  great  depth  of  soil 
at   one  time. 

Cauliflowers. — Plants     from 

seeds     sown    during    July    will 

now    be   ready   for   pricking  off 

into  their  winter   quarters.       It 

is  a  good  plan  to  set   out  nine 

plants  tmder  a  hand  light,  then 

in  the  spring    the    four    corner 

and  centre  plants  are   retained 

and  the  other  foiur  transplanted. 

A  south  border  should  be  selected 

for  transplanting  at   this  season, 

STONE    STEPS.  where     the      ground     is     fairly 

rich.      If    hand    lights  are    not 

available   a   shallow   frame     should    be  used   in 

which  to  winter  the  plants. 


FORTHCOMING      EVENTS. 

.August  24..- — The  Royal  H.rticultural  Society's 
f'jrtnighUy  meeting. 

.•\ugust  26. — Sandy  and  District  Horticultural 
Society's  Annual  E.xhibition.  Audlem  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Show.  Royal  Botanic  Society's 
meeting.  Royal      Oxfordshire       Horticultural 

Society's  meeting. 

.August  28. — Dumfries  Horticultural  Scciety's 
.■\nnual  Show. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

(The    Editor    is    not    responsible   jor   the  opinions 
expressed    hy    correspondents.) 


DOROTHY  PERKINS  OR  ENVIRONMENT. 

TN  the  Times  a  few  days  ago  there  was  a  most 
scathing  indictment   of   the  well  known   Rose 
Dorothy  Perkins.     I  daresay  many  of  the  readers 
of  The  Garden  will  have  seen  it.      It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  go  into  all  the  details  of  its  iniquity,  but 
it  is  well  to  chronicle   the   attack  as  illustrative 
of   the   fact   that    we   often   confound   cause   and 
effect.     The    intensity    of    its    "  metallic "    rose 
colour  and  the  glossiness  of  its  small  leaves  were 
especially  held  up  for  condemnation,  and  I  could 
fancy  that  many  readers  might  be  startled  at  its 
apparent    unreasonableness.     I    remember    myself 
so  well  a  few  years  ago  on  the  Riviera  being  so 
oppressed  by  the    masses    of    the    Pink 
Ivy-leaved    Geranium    in    May    that   I 
described  them  as  hot  "  pink  blankets  " 
hanging    to    air    from     every    balcony 
and     terrace     wall,     painful     to      the 
nerves,     inasmuch     as     there     was     no 
relief    to    the    mass    of    pink,     for    all 
the  leaves  were  hidden  by  the  flowers  ! 
Nobody    admires  this   Pink    Ivy-leaved 
Geranium    more    than    I    do    when   it 
trails   its   garlands    of    leaf    and  flower 
in  due  proportion  in  the  winter  months, 
when    every    bit    of    bright    colour    is 
welcome,    but    under    the    blazing   suns 
and    burning   heat    of    May    it  is  quite 
another  thing.      So  it  is,  I  think,  in  the 
case     of     our,     shall      we      say,      too 
popular   friend  Dorothy    Perkins  ?       Is 
it   not   that   it   has   been  planted  heed 
less   of    its  surroundings  ?      How    often 
against  a  red  brick  wall  or  up  against 
a     gaudy     herbaceous      border      where 
only      the      thoughtless     could      plant 
it,     and     especially     unsuitable    where 
the    soil    is    of    a    warm     brown     red 
colour,  which  is  especially  unfavourable 
to    its    brilliant     colouring.       Granted 
that    it    is    really    offensive    in      these 
situations  and    circumstances,  is  it  not 
rather    the  planter    and    not  the    Rose 
that    is     at     fault  ?        Only    yesterday 
as   I  climbed  a  cliff  on  the   north-east 
coast    on    one    of    the    misty    mornings 
and  hazy  sunshine    of    this    damp    and 
depressing  season  I    came    upon    a    big 
thicket,  I  may  fairly  call   it,  of   Olearia 
Haastii    in    full   flower,   white   as  snow 
in    the   shade    of   rather    stunted    trees 
and     on     a     northern      aspect      fully 
exposed   to   every    cold    wind.       Years 
ago,     before    the     war,    someone    had 
also    planted    Dorothy      Perkins  there, 
and   now  it  has  ramped  and  scrambled 
over  bushes  and  trees  and  thick  clumps  ol  Aralia 
Sieboldii  till  nothing  can  be  seen  but  a  tangle  of 
white    bloom   interspersed    with    masses    of    Pink 
'  Dorothy  Perkins'  flower  and  broad-leaved  Aralias 
here  and  there  to  break  the  spiky  mass  of  foliage 
and   flower. 

In  such  surroundings  and  in  such  an  atmos- 
phere I  think  our  good  friend  who  penned 
the  paragraph  would  have  confessed  that  his 
objections  fell  to  the  ground.  I  feel  sure  that  as 
a  man  of  taste  he  would  have  recanted  his  judg- 
ment. It  is  not  the  Rose  but  its  surroundings 
that  are  at  fault.  We  shall  all  agree  it  has  been 
planted  far  too  frequently  and  in  unsuitable 
positions.  Happily,  there  are  many  newer  varie- 
ties of  more  beautiful  and  delicate  colouring 
nowadays,  but  we  may  be  thankful  for  having  been 
privileged  to  make  her   "  maiden  acquaintance  '. 


and  make  apologies  for  the  iniquities  perpetrated 
in  her  name  ! 

I  was  struck  by  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest  " 
on  another  occasion  where  a  dry  bank  fully  exposed 
to  wind  and  sun  had  been  planted  (I  presume 
before  the  war),  and  the  survivals  were  so  vigorous 
and  effective  that  the  vacant  spaces  were  orna- 
mental rather  than  objectionable.  The  first  thing 
that  caught  my  eye  were  large  masses  or  "  clumps  " 
of  Centaurea  candidissima,  an  ins-aluable  seaside 
plant.  Near  it  were  big  bushes  of  the  rose- 
coloured  Cistus  crispus,  which  seems  particularly- 
happy  on  this  coast — ^its  flowers  are  so  fresh  in 
colour  and  so  abundant  over  a  long  period.  Behind 
and  entangled  with  it  was  a  wild  growth  of  Muehlen- 
beckia  complexa,  shrubby  Veronicas  of  sorts,  and 
the  dear  old  Virgata  Fuchsias,  which  made  a 
perfectly  impenetrable  defence  to  wind.  Here 
and  there  appeared  that  prettiest  of  hybrid  plants. 
Hypericum    moserianum,     which    is    never    more 


riGER     FLOWEKS     OF     BRILLIANT     COLOURS. 

delightful  than  when  appearing  through  a  tangle 
of  Muehlenbeckia  that  keeps  it  warm  in  winter  ; 
and  in  one  or  two  sheltered  spaces  were  unusually 
fine  specimens  of  the  blue  Salvia  patens,  which 
had  evidently  found  a  congenial  home,  where  its 
beautiful  but  curiously  cold  blue  colouring  showed 
to  advantage.  I  think  that  the  shelter  afforded 
by  the  thick  trailing  masses  of  Muehlenbeckia 
on  the  ground  were  an  important  factor  in  the 
endurance  of  winter  cold  and  damp,  and  would 
suggest  it  to  seaside  gardeners  who  are  not  afraid 
of  pulling  it  up  or  clipping  it  if  needs  be.  A 
little  farther  on  I  saw  some  dainty  bright  red 
heads  of  flower  in  the  rough  grass.  It  was  Verbena 
Chama'drifolia  which  had  somehow  strayed  from 
its  original  place  and  was  struggling  for  existence 
very  successfully,  another  proof  how  much  local 
shelter   contributes   to   the   health   of  scmi-hardv 


plants.     In  the  bare  border  it  had  disappeared. — 

E.    H.    WOODALL. 

TIGER    FLOWERS. 

nPHE  most  brilliant  flowers  in  the  garden  this; 
month  are  the  Tigridias  or  Tiger  Flowers. 
A  few  bulbs  from  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  planted 
last  April  in  poor,  stony  soil  in  a  sunny  border 
are  now  flowering  at  their  best.  The  flowers 
are  erect,  triangular  shaped,  about  18  inches  from 
the  ground  and  most  gor,^eously  coloured  and 
spotted.  Each  flower  lasts  but  one  day  and  others 
are  borne  in  succession.  The  two  most  brilliant 
of  these  Mexican  flowers  to  open  are  T.  conchiflora, 
the  Shell  Flower,  chrome  yellow,  spotted  crimson 
in  the  centre;  and  grandiflora  rubra,  large  ruby 
red,  densely  spotted  crimson  in  the  centre  on 
yellow  ground.  For  brilliance  of  colour  there  are 
few  flowers  to  equal  the  gorgeous  Tiger  Flowers  from. 
Mexic:>.  The  bulbs  should  be  lifted  in  the 
autumn  and  replanted  in  a  warm,  sunny 
position   early  iu   April. — H.  C,  Surrey. 

RHODODENDRON     NERII- 
FLORUM     (FRANCH). 

VOU  speak  of  this  on  page  397,  as  one 
of  the  more  recent  introductions 
from  China.  As  a  fact,  Mr.  G.  Forrest 
sent  home  seed  in  1906  to  Mr.  Bulley. 
I  am  not  sure  that  any  of  that  batch 
were  successfully  raised,  but  expect  the 
most  forward  plants  probably  came  from 
the  igro  seed.  Mr.  Forrest  collected  it 
on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Tali  range 
from  9,000  feet  to  12,000  feet.  He 
described  it  as  a  loosely  branched  shrub 
about  2  feet  to  4  feet,  but  his  form 
4,147  shrub  6  feet  to  8  feet,  ri,ooo  feet 
to  12,000  feet.  It  varies  in  colour  from 
deep  rose  to  crimson,  and  there  is  also 
a  very  distinct  tomato  scarlet  form. 
The  calyx  is  the  same  colour  as  the 
rather  tubular  flower.  Like  many  Chinese 
Rhododendrons,  it  carries  an  inflores- 
cence rather  than  a  truss.  It  likes  some 
shade.      It     is     a     great    acquisition. — 

ISSIGMS. 

ACONITUMS    IN    THE    WILD 

GARDEN. 

A  GOOD  planting  of  some  of  the 
Aconitums  in  the  wild  garden  ia 
process  of  formation  at  Argaty,  Perth- 
shire, has  already  made  a  strong  ap- 
pearance, although  only  planted  last 
autumn.  The  plants  are  varieties  of 
k.  napellus  and  are  grouped  in  front  of 
the  Birch  trees  which  are  so  beautiful 
on  the  estate  and  with  a  number  of 
naturally  arranged  plants  of  the  wild  Valerian 
in  front.  The  combination  is  very  beautiful, 
and  looking  across  the  loch  near  which  the  plants 
are  growing,  the  impression  is  a  most  delightful 
one.  The  soil  is  largely  composed  of  peat,  and 
this  appears  to  suit  the  Aconitmn  well.  It  is 
contemplated  that  this  planting  of  Aconitums 
will  be  extended,  and  probably  some  plants 
of  A.  Wilsoni  will  be  added.  One  good  point 
may  be  mentioned  in  favour  of  the  Monkshoods 
for  wild  gardens.  This  is  that  rabbits  do  not 
seem  inclined  to  touch  them,  a  thing  probably 
due  to  the  poisonous  properties  of  this  plant. 
Even  in  a  situation  where  these  enemies  of  the: 
gardener  have  been  plentiful  and  where  the  fencing 
which  is  to  keep  them  out  of  the  wild  garden  is 
not  yet  finished,  the  Aconitums  are  untouched. — 
S.  .\rnott. 
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VERONICA     LAVAUDIANA. 

T  BELIEVE  Veronica  lavaudiaua  does  not 
succeed  in  many  gardens,  though  it  is  by  no 
means  very  tender.  It  flowered  well  here  in 
igi6,  and  again  in  March  and  April  this  year. 
Last  summer  I  planted  one  behind  a  large  Veronica 
hulkeana,  intending  to  remove  it  later  on,  but 
-forgot  to  do  so.  It  has  made  long,  straggling 
^growths  almost  touching  the  ground,  over  a 
foot  long.  If  I  had  noticed  this  in  the  winter 
I  should  very  likely  have  cut  these  growths  back, 
which  would  evidently  have  been  a  mistake. 
1  should  like  to  know  how  this  beautiful  Veronica 
behaves  in  other  gardens. — E.  C.  Bu-xton, 
North   Wales. 

THE     WILLOW      GENTIAN     (GENTIANA 
ASCLEPIADEA). 

/~\NE  of  the  consolations  of  the  waning  year 
is  the  blooming  of  the  Willow  Gentian. 
A'o  plant  is  better  for  the  edges  of  woodland 
paths,  where  its  arching  stems  of  purplish  blue 
flowers  are  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage.  In 
•such  places  it  is  easily  acclimatised  and  gives 
one  all  the  more  pleasure  from  appearing  in  new 
and  always  suitable  places  from  self-sown  seed. 
Towards  the  middle  of  November  the  seed  is 
ripe,  and  though  the  seed-heads  are  probably 
sodden  with  wet,  they  soon  dry  indoors,  when  an 
.ibundant  liarvest  may  be  secured.- — G.  J. 

RAISING    FOREST     TREES. 

"  AN  old  way  of  raising  Firs,"  by  Mr. 
Brotherston  (page  368),  is  interesting  as 
■showing  primitive  ideas  about  transplanting. 
It  is  quite  a  usual  method  yet  for  valuable  subjects, 
this  puddling  in  mud ;  but  by  the  nineteenth 
century,  if  not  long  before,  arboriculture  in 
Scotland  at  least,  if  not  elsewhere,  had  advanced 
irom  the  primitive  "puddling"  of  seedlings  td 
"  laying."  This  was  an  expert  and  painful 
■process  which,  as  I  know  only  too  well  by 
experience  of  long  ago,  the  average  gardener 
out  of  a  situation  was  morally  and  physically 
■incapable  of.  Attended  by  a  woman  each  whose 
toilet  had  been  finished  by  putting  on  every  sack 
they  could  lay  hands  on,  two  layers  proceeded 
to  put  in  seedlings  of  any  size  up  to  three  years, 
in  40-yard  rows  holding  1,000,  for  which  the 
maximum  remuneration  was  sixpence.  One  spit 
against  the  plants,  tramp  to  firm  ;  another  spit 
thrown  over  without  touching  it  after  it  left  the 
■spade,  run  the  spade  along  the  surface  to  level, 
then  line,  then  cut  trench  perfectly  perpendicular 
and  9  inches  deep  at  a  single  stroke,  which  com- 
bined cutting  and  striking  the  back  of  the  trench  ; 
then  the  women  crawling  along  and  laying  ii 
the  trees.  Such  is  "  laying,"  which  superseded 
the  leisurely  care  of  earlier  times.  On  a  bitter 
March  day  with  wet  groimd  the  process  was 
anything  but  idyllic,  and  the  language  used  to 
the  women  if  they  did  not  move  fast  enough, 
and  the  worse  language  of  the  foreman  if  a  tree 
■svas  not  absolutely  perpendicular  made  a  North 
Country  niu"sery  a  scene  the  average  gardener 
■was  glad  to  flee.  I  would  like  to  hear  how  they 
"  lay  "  in  the  new  Goverrmient  forestry  supposing 
they  have  got  so  far  as  trees  and  not  just  officials 
and  forms.  Mr.  Brotherston  is  not  clear  on  how 
they  planted  the  eighteenth  century  trees. 
"  Piercing  the  ground  with  a  spade,"  is  vague. 
Two  methods  are,  or  were,  used.  An  L  or  T  is 
made  by  the  spade,  and  the  turf  or  soil  raised 
far  enough  for  an  attendant  boy  or  woman  to 
•draw  the  roots  under  the  spade,  the  planter  then 
■withdrawing  the  spade  and  firming  the  tree  with 
a  stamp  of  his  heel.  That  is  no  more  an  idyllic 
process  than  the  nursery  "laying"  at  sixpence 
per    r,ooo.     Indeed,    the    poetic    language    about 


forestry  which  Lloyd  George  and  others  have 
delighted  people  with,  has  about  as  much  of 
matter  of  fact  in  it  as  poetry  usually  has.  What 
saith  Sir  Herbert  Ma.xwell  ? — Hurstcot. 

HERB     PARIS. 

pARIS  QUADRIFOLIA  is  not  uncommon  in 
the  uplands  of  Kent,  though  I  have  never 
found  it  in  large  groups.  It  is  usually  found 
on  margins  of  woods  where  it  is  fairly  open,  as 
it  seems  incapable  of  survival  where  dense  herbage 
or  woodland  growth  compete  with  it.  It  is 
ethically  an  interesting  plant  ;  its  sombre  flowers 
of  meagre  development  indicate  inherent  dele- 
teriousness,  as  all  sombre  plants  do- — Nightshade 
or  Potato,  for  instance,  which  cannot  bear  the 
sight  of  the  sun  without  becoming  poisonous ; 
while  its  lack  of  grace  indicates  a  remote  geologic 
ancestry,  reaching  back  to  periods  when  floral 
charm,  such  as  we  prize  and  toil  for  was  not 
evolved.  It  is  a  native  plant,  worth  preserva- 
tion, none  the  less,  and  in  a  large  rock  garden 
in  half  shade  it   is   quite  a  feature. • — Hurstcot. 

"TPHE    above    singular    plant    has    rightly    been 

described  as  local  rather  than  rare  on  page  38r. 

As  far  as  Britain  is  concerned  it  occurs  in  woods 

from    Renfrew  and   Moray  southwards.     I   found 


Colour    in    the    Flower 
Garden 

Bv   Sir  Herbert    Maxwell,  F.R.S.,  V.M.H. 

BELIEVING  as  I  do  that  the  happiest 
effect  in  a  herbaceous  border  is  attained 
llirough  irregularity  and  the  conceal- 
|ment  of  premeditated  effort,  I  am  a 
thorough  sceptic  about  elaborate  colour 
schemes.  Blue  borders  and  red  leave  me  cold, 
betokening  as  they  do  a  dangerous  tendency  back 
to  bedding  out.  Effort,  however,  there  must  be, 
for  it  would  be  stupid  to  bestow  no  forethought 
upon  the  effect  of  harmony  and  contrast  of  hues 
in  arranging  a  border.  Many  of  the  happiest 
combinations  occur  by  chance  ;  at  least  that  is 
so  in  the  garden  here  ;  but  when  they  so  occur, 
they  are  made  note  of.  Such  was  the  case 
recently  when  my  eye  lighted  on  a  rich  feast  ot 
scarlet  and  blue,  formed  of  the  arching  wands  of 
Swallow-wort  or  Willow  Gentian  (G.  asclepiadea) 
rising  out  of  a  large  clump  of  Potentilla  Gibson's 
Scarlet.  The  Gentian  was  self  sown,  and  the 
Potentilla,  whereof  the  sole  defect  is  a  tendency 
to  sprawl,  had  risen  among  stems  of  the  Gentian 
to  its  full  height,  making  a  remarkable  group  of 
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it  in  a  thicket  near  Bletclun.^ly  some  years  ago, 
about  20  miles  from  Charing  Cross  as  the  crow 
flies,  so  that  this  brings  it  nearer  to  London  than 
the  locality  mentioned  by  Mr.  Clarence  Elliott. 
My  specimens  bear  four,  five  and  seven  le.-ives. 
One  botanist  has  described  the  species  under  the 
name  of  Paris  trifolia,  and  he  also  named  it  P. 
pentafolia,  from  which  I  can  gather  it  varies  with 
three  to  seven  leaves.  Another  species  named  P. 
polyphylla,  from  the  Himalayas,  would  indicate 
that  it  bears  many  leaves.  The  Japanese  spec'es 
is  P.  tetraphyl'a,  this  being  the  Greek  combination 
of  names  for  the  Latin  P.  quadrifolia,  both  meaning 
"  four-leaved."  The  proper  place  in  the  garden 
for  Herb  Paris  is  with  the  Trilliums  or  Wood 
Lilies,  to  which  it  is  closely  allied.  They  are  plants 
for  woods,  or  partially  shaded  positiois.  The 
Trilliums  always  have  the  three  .inner  segments 
of  the  flower  coloured,  even  if  they  tend  to  greenish 
in  some  cases.  The  outer  and  inner  segments 
of  the  flower  in  Paris  are  always  green.  The 
stem  in  all  cases  bears  only  one  flower. — Hortu- 

L.-iNUS. 


intense  colour.  Gentian  enters  into  another 
automatic  and  fortuitous  "  colour  scheme "  ; 
but  this  time  it  is  the  seven-cleft  Gentiana  septem- 
fida,  so  called,  apparently,  because  four  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  out  of  every  five  hundred  blossoms 
are  only  five  cleft.  Iceland  Poppies  (Papaver 
nudicaule)  have  sown  themselves  round  it  and 
hang  their  nodding  cups  of  intense  orange  and 
clear  yellow,  enhancing  the  clustered  blue  of  the 
Gentian.  A  third  note  -was  made  this  morning  of 
the  pleasing  result  of  Shirley  Poppies  sowing 
themselves  and  flowering  among  clumps  of  Scabiosa 
caucasica.  The  cool  lavender  tint  of  the  Scabious 
enhances  the  brilliancy  of  the  many  shades  of 
carmine  in  the  Poppies.  Another  happy  accident 
results  in  the  dark  purple  spires  of  Wood  Sage 
(Salvia  sylvestris),  being  lighted  up  by  the  soft 
flames  of  the  variety  of  Evening  Primrose  named 
Golden  Glow — a  variety,  be  it  said,  which  is  quite 
distinct  from  Lamarck's  CEnothera,  and  superior 
to  it  in  colour,  form  and  habit. 

While    advantage    may    be    taken    of    chance 
combinations  of  this  kind  and  means  adopted  to 
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perpetuate  them,  other  accidental  alliances  must 
be  rigorously  severed.  Such  was  the  case  when 
last  June  the  crimson  bowls  of  Pieonia  lobata 
blazed  forth  alongside  of  an  orange  Lilium 
thunbergianum,  or  when  a  couple  of  seasons  ago 
an  intolerable  conflagration  broke  out  through 
bulbs  of  Habranthus  pratensis  having  been  planted 
inadvertently  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  whereon  an 
Austrian  Copper   Briar  had  been  trained. 


A     Shrub     for     Seaside 
Gardens 

(OLEARIA       TRAVERSII). 

This  tall  evergreen  slurub  or  small  tree  has  proved 
itself  so  particularly  seaproof  on  the  Morth-East 
Coast  of  England  that  it  deserves  more  attention 
from  those  who  are  planting  or  planning  gardens 
close  to  the  sea.  The  silvery  uj  d^rside  of  its 
rounded  leaves  is  as  attractive  in  the  wind  as  the 
silver  of  the  Abele  Poplar ;  while,  unlike  "the 
Poplar,  it  is  evergreen  and  grows  to  a  considerable 
sized  tree  in  the  most  exposed  positions  close  to  the 
sea.  I  emphasise  this  because  in  the  very  severe 
frost  of  1917  this  Olearia  was  quite  untouched 
near  the  sea  and  in  exposed  positions,  but  in  a 
sheltered  garden  half  a  mile  inland  it  was  kilkd 
to  the  ground.  So  evidently  it  is  especially  an 
evergreen  for  the  seaside,  where  so  many  other 
good  things  reiuse  to  thrive  and  look  happy. 
This  slurub  was  introduced  to  North-East  gardens 
by  cuttings  from  a  big  tree  bush  ii  the  late  Mr. 
Gumbletrn's  garden  at  Belgrove,  near  Cork,  and 
has  withstood  every  season  for  more  than  twcniA 
years  when  planted  on  the  sea  cliffs.  Though,  as  I 
have  mentioned,  it  is  not  hardy  inland,  I  know  no 
more  striking  instance  of  a  seaproof,  tall-growing 
e%crgreen  shrub  or  small  tree  that  attains  the 
stature  of  the  Laburnum.  E.  H.  Woor.^LL. 


A   LITTLE   FORMAL 
FLOWER  GARDEN 

1HAVE  been  planning  a  tiny  formal  flower 
garden  beside  my  new  bungalow  (whose 
nom  de  plume),  if  taken  from  its  colour  as 
Blackbird  Bungalow  is,  must  be  "  Chaffmrh 
Cottage,"  for  it  is  built  of  dull  red  brick  with 
grey  blue  tiled  roof).  The  "  forma! "  shaped 
borders  of  the  little  garden  are  destined  to  be 
informally  planted.  This  idea  is  taken  from  the 
so-called  formal  garden  at  Gravetye,  which  charms 
me  greatly  every  time  I  visit  it.  This  little  garden 
of  mine  is  to  be  45  feet  square  and  so  in  about  the 
same  proportion  to  the  dwelling  as  that  at  Gravetye. 
It  has  four  flower  borders  and  four  pathways 
fi  feet  wide.  In  the  middle  a  15-feet  square  grass 
plot  where  one  (or  more)  m.ay  sit  and  see  flowers 
all  around.  As  I  am  too  old  to  wait  while  a  tree 
grows  under  which  I  may  hope  to  sit,  I  am  going 
to  h;iild  a  tree  in  the  middle  of  the  grass  plot,  and 
this  is  how  I  propose  to  do  it.  First  to  set  a  well 
tarred  pole  in  the  exact  middle  and  round  it  a 
small  mound  of  broken  bricks  and  tiles  (plenty  all 
at  hand  just  now)  and  cover  these  with  turves 
taken  up  where  the  cottage  stands.  Then  carefully 
and  closely  build  up  more  turves  in  a  slightly 
irregular  circle,  bound  round  with  coarse  wire- 
netting,  the  turves  pressed  outward  through  this 
and  the  interior  space  filled  with  good  earth 
firmly  pressed  down.  This  tree  trunk  is  gradually 
to  decrease  in  circumference  and  to  be  about 
()  feet  high.  At  the  top  of  this  tall  flower-pot  two 
Traveller's  Joy  are  to  be  planted — the  most  rapid 


and  luxuriant  grower  of  any  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  Their  trailing  stems  to  be  trained 
out  on  supporting  wires  in  all  directions  and  inter- 
woven with  each  other,  and  in  a  couple  of  years 
they  will  probably  cover  nearly  all  the  little  pocket- 
handkerchief  plot  and  I  shall  sit  in  summer  under 
the  cool  green  shade  of  my  Traveller's  Joy  tree. 
The  paths  and  grass  plot  are  to  be  sown  M-ith 
fine  Fescue  grass  which  needs  little  cutting — 
nothing  I  wot  of  is  ro  expensive  in  labour  in  a 
garden   as   grass — and   as   the  little   garden   is   to 


have  a  hedge  on  its  north  side  and  a  wild  garden 
and  Nut  grove  to  the  east,  and  south  there  will  be- 
plenty  of  green  surrounding  the  whole — of  which  1 
append  the  simple  plan.  Four  arches  witk 
climbers  "  of  sorts  "  arc  to  stand  across  the  paths 
where  they  enter  the  centre.  Probably  these 
may  all  be  of  Winter  Jasmine,  green  in  summer 
when  the  garden  is  gay,  and  bright  with  blossom 
in  winter  when  the  flower-beds  are  bare. 

Criticism^  and  suggestions  concerning  the  fore- 
going will  be  welcomed  by         Anne  Aji.-meuf.. 


DAFFODIL    MEMORIES-IX 


By     "SOMERS." 


WHAT  did  you  get  for  your 
Daffs  ?  Please  answer  that  ques- 
tion plainly,  if  you  can  answer 
anything  plainly,  which  I  begin 
to  doubt .  Praise  of  one's  progeny 
I  understand.  My  parish  mothers  take  care  that 
I  am  familiar  with  that.  But  Daffodils  are  not 
babies.     I  value  Daffs  at  what  they  fetch.     What 
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did  your  Daffs  felcli  f  Tell  nic  that  in  plain 
King's  English,  if  you  can  and  will,  though,  it 
you  can,  I  expect  you  won't."  Thus  a  postcard 
from  the  Rev.  Robert  Acres,  Stoke  Puddleton, 
Herts. 

What  did  my  Daffodils  fetch,  Robert  ?  My 
Daffodils  ?  What  they  fetched  ?  Sure,  and  they 
went  at  the  figure  you  yourself  suggested.  They 
went,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  for  an  old  song.  I 
say  ashamed,  not  because  the  price  was  too  small, 
but  because  it  was  excessive ;  for  I  question 
whether  even  your  Daffodils,  including  in  the 
sum-total  a  truckload  of  "  Chariot-Wheels  "  and 
a  universe  of  "  Ursa  majors,"  would  weigh  in 
the  scales  against  an  old  song — not  against  the 
genuine  thing  which  I  understand  by  that  term. 
On  those  rare  occasions  when  it  is  my  good  fortune 
to  sit  in  the  parson's  pew  at  Stoke  Puddleton,  in 
front  of  the  pulpit,  listening  to  the  good  spell 
that  falls  from  your  lips  like  drops  of  honey  thrice 
distilled,  what  are  the  words  that  irresistibly 
tremble  on  my  tongue  ?  Why,  the  snatch  of  an 
ancient  song,  three  thousand  years  old  if  it  is  a 
day,  the  song  of  a  blind  itinerant  singer  too, 
who  probably  went  about  tied  to  a  dog.  "  Soft 
as    the    fleeces    of    descending   snow   the    copious 


accents  fall,"  I  whisper  to  myself — "  melting  they 
fall,  and  sink  into  the  heart."  And  while  we  are- 
talking  about  Daffodils  and  old  songs,  I  am 
reminded  of  a  curious  experience  I  lately  had 
not  last  week,  but  the  week  before,  when  I  heard' 
an  old  song  sung  (and  not  particularly  well  sung 
either).  The  occasion  was  our  Church  Dedication 
Festival  (our  patron  being  St.  Audrey).  The 
song  was  sung  as  a  processional  by  the  village 
boys,  who  looked  like  angels,  as  children  always 
do  in  their  "  nighties."  I  say  nothing  to  the 
disparagement  of  these  choristers.  We  are  ver>- 
good  friends,  they  and  I,  the  boys  regarding  me 
with  tolerant  indifference,  and  I  them  with 
benevolent  curiosity.    Nevertheless,  I  knew  them  to 

be  wicked  little what  shall  I  say  ? — not  wicked, 

you  understand,  in  any  objectionable  sense, 
but  wholesomely  wicked,  as  colts,  calves,  kids, 
puppies  and  all  immature  things  are  wicked, 
with  the  wickedness  of  the  gooseberry  before  its 
juici's  turn  to  sweetness,  when  it  is  good  for  nothing 
ixeept  to  set  the  teeth  on  edge.  Why,  if  you 
will  believe  me,  on  that  very  festival  of  Saint 
.\udrey  those  cherubic  villains  had  not  laid  aside 
their  shining  raiment  five  minutes  before  they 
were  beating  the  hedges  in  the  Church  meadow 
for  finches'  nests.  I  saw  them  with  these  eyes. 
Tell  me,  then,  why  it  was  that  as  they  sang  their 
song  I  had  an  uncomfortably  full  feeling  just 
about  the  place  where  the  apple  stuck  in  Adam's 
throat  (as  stick  it  well  might  if  ho  had  any  sense 
of  responsibility  !).  As  to  what  it  was  they  sang, 
I  could  not  tell  you  what  it  was.  not  without 
turning  it  up — something  about  Jerusalem,  how 
glad  they  were  when  somebody  suggested  that 
they  should  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  for  that  Jerusalem 
was  built  as  a  city  (why,  how  else  should  it 
have  been  built  ?).  And  how  they  prayed  for 
Jerusalem  (that  was  too  much  even  for  my 
credulity)  that  peace  might  be  within  her  walls, 
and  plcnteousness  in  her  palaces ;  that  their 
wish  of  wishes  was  for  her  prosperity,  that  they 
would  seek  to  do  her  good,  and  so  forth  and  so 
forth — not  one  word  of  which,  I  do  believe,  they 
seriously  meant.  Now,  I  ask  you,  what  was 
Jerusalem  to  me,  or  I  to  Jerusalem,  that  the 
raucous  wishes  of  those  boys  for  her  well-being 
should  send  a  current  flowing  along  the  nerve 
ducts,  and  set  up  vibrations  in  the  heart  (if  it  was 
the  heart — more  probably  it  was  the  pineal  gland> 
as  of  a  longing  for  something  desired  or  desirable, 
but  unattained  or  unattainable  ?  How  do  you 
account  for  this,  for  you  would  have  felt  just  the 
same  if  you  had  been  there.  The  only  cause  I 
can  assign  for  this  curious  cardiac  or  cerebral 
disturbance  is  the  nescioquidity  of  the  old  song. 
Now,  Robert,  you  who  are  so  ready  to  ask,  will 
you  be  good  enough  once  in  a  way  to  answer  a 
question  ?  How  many  wagon-loads  of  "  Chariot- 
Wheels  "  do  you  think  would  be  a  fair  market 
equivalent  for  Psalm  122 — supposing,  that  is, 
the  copyright  had  not  expired  ?     You  had  some 
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distinction  at  Cambiiilgc,  I  bclio\-c,  in  niatho- 
maties.  But,  for  all  \-our  intimacy  with  the 
Binomial  Theorem,  I  question  whether  you  will 
succeed  in  establishing  a.  satisfactory  equation 
of  value  between  your  Daffodils  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Iliad  or  the  Psalms  of  David  on  the  other. 
\oa  lack  data.  There  are  too  many  unknown 
quantities.  You  do  not  know  the  terras  or  con- 
ditions of  publication.  Homer  probably  took 
his  royalties  from  door  to  door  in  drachmas  dropped 
into  his  hat.  David,  on  the  other  hand,  a  versatile 
monarch  like  the  quondam  Kaiser,  found  his 
renmneration  in  the  pure  delight  of  doing.  He 
could  dance,  he  could  sing,  he  could  perform 
wonders  on  the  sackbut  and  psaltery,  and  no 
doubt  he  could  preach  sermons,  for  every  king 
worth  his  salt  soon  learns  the  trick  of  sermonising. 
Also,  as  we  know,  he  could  compose  delightful 
songs,  which,  with  the  necessary  lapse  of  time, 
became  "  old  songs."  Though  I  find  that,  just 
lately,  David  has  fallen  on  evil  days.  My  parson 
tells  me  that  some  of  his  songs  are  not  fit  for 
matin  and  vesper  purposes,  being  not  sufficiently 
spiritual  for  this  spiritual  century.  Accordingly 
some  of  the  imprecatory  and  other  Psalms,  which 
polite  ears  might  resent  as  not  quite  up  to  the 
standard  of  modern  taste,  are  omitted. 
I  regret  this  rather.     Use  and  wont  had  _ 

somehow  reconciled  me  to  these  ful- 
minating hymns  ;  besides  that,  I  found 
a  spiritual  consolation,  now  withdrawn!, 
in  being  able  of  a  Sunday  to  denounce 
my  enemies  in  suitable  language.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  use  considering  David 
or  Homer  either.  They  won't  suit  our 
purpose,  which  is  to  find  the  exact 
value  of  our  Dat?odils,  or  rather  mv 
Daffodils,  in  old  songs.  The  Iliad  and 
the  Psalms  are  excellent  old  songs  in 
their  way,  but  they  are  too  old.  Let 
us  take  something  post-Christian.  What 
do  you  think  of  "  Paradise  Lost  "  for 
an  old  song  ?  True,  it  is  not  as  old  as 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  but  it  is  going 
well  on  for  its  third  century,  and 
that  should  serve.  I  regret  that  it  is 
too  long  to  quote  in  its  entirety,  and  it 
is  all  so  magnificenj  that  to  make 
excerpts  would  be  invidious.  I  don't 
suppose  it  will  ever  be  adopted  into 
the  hymnologyof  the  churches,  being 
too  recondite  for  the  general,  besides 
being  questionable  in  its  theology ; 
and  we  have  already  the  Athenasian 
Creed.  I  wish,  at  present,  to  consider 
"  Paradise  Lost "  merely  as  an  "  old  song." 
Has  it  the  length,  breadth  and  thickness  with 
out  which  you  experts  refuse  to  regard  any 
Daiiodil  as  a  supreme  work  of  art  ?  Yes  ? 
Agreed?.  'Very  well.  /  received  as  much  for 
my  Daffodils  as  Milton  received  for  "  Paradise 
Lost,"  and  more  than  the  Widow  Milton  received 
for  the  copyright  of  that  sublime  sons.  Y'ou  under- 
stand now  why  I  said  I  was  ashamed  to  have 
received  so  much.  For  I  can  not  think  that  my 
Daffodils,  all  told  (or  even  yours,  which  is  saying 
so  much),  ever  were,  or  could  be,  of  equal  value 
with  "  Paradise  Lost." 


looking  of  its  race,  and  that  colour  is  crirricd  a 
step  further  when  the  compact,  round,  blue  flower- 
hcads  of  the  Gilia  above  mentioned  arc  mixed 
with  it.  If  both  are  sown  in  spring,  they  will 
be  in  bloom  at  the  same  time,  and  provide  any 
number  of  happy  and  unusual  vases  of  cut  flowers. 
Gilia  achillea^folia  major  is  a  hardy  annual,  and 
is  as  easy  to  grow  as  Mignonette.  Height 
li  feet.  Here's  to  Willett  for  making  our 
evening  meal  in  summer-time  a  very  possible 
daylight    function.  Josepu  Jacoh. 


Herbaceous    Phloxes 

01'  all  hardy  flowers  in  the  garden 
none  is  more  appreciated  than  a 
I  collection  of  desirable  varieties  of 
herbaceous  Phloxes.  Commencing  to 
flower  early  in  July  and  continuing 
until  the  middle  and  sometimes  the  end  of  October, 
they  make  a  bright  patch  of  colour.  They  are 
very  useful  for  supplying  cut  flowers  for  indoor 
decoration,  for  which  they  are  so  well  adapted, 
giving  such  a  variety  of  colour.  The  perfume, 
too,   from  these   flowers,   especially  in   the   early 


during  dry.  hot  weather  while  they  are  sending  up 
their  flower  panicles  is  very  beneficial.  Some 
slight  shade  is  an  advantage,  for  instance,  a  border 
facing  west  is  a  gain  in  keeping  the  roots  cool. 
Liquid  manure  applied  judiciously  is  much  appre- 
ciated by  the  fast  developing  panicles  of  blossom. 
Phloxes  are  easily  increased  by  division  of  the 
roots  and  by  cuttings  of  the  yoimg  shoots  when 
3  inches  long,  early  in  April,  and  inserted  in  sandy 
soil  singly  in  3-inch  pots,  stood  in  a  close  cold 
frame,  kept  shaded  until  roots  are  formed,  which 
is  quickly  done,  when  they  should  have  abundance 
of  air,  and  when  well  established  they  can  be 
put  out  where  they  are  to  flower  or  shifted  into 
larger  pots  to  bloom  in  the  conservatory,  where 
each  will  give  one  stout  panicle  of  flower. 

The  following  varieties  are  desirable :  Miss 
Pemberton,  carmine  rose,  darker  centre,  3  feet ; 
General  'Van  Heutsz,  4  feet,  brilliant  salmon  pink, 
one  of  the  best ;  Elizabeth  Campbell,  3  feet,  pale 
salmon  pink,  this  is  an  exquisite  variety  in  every 
respect  ;  Selina,  3  feet,  pink  with  a  crimson  eye, 
large  flowers  on  a  huge  panicle  ;  Sheriff  Ivory, 
3  feet,  light  rose,  with  a  deep  crimson  eye,  com- 
pact growth  and  late  flowering  ;  Iris,  3  feet,  bluish 
violet,   blue   centre ;    Eclaireur,   4   feet,   carmine, 


A     DRIPPING     SUMMER     JUST     SUITS     THE     PHLOXES. 


A  Happy  Vase  for   Daylight. 

Unusual  combinations  of  flowers  in  vases  when 
the  result  is  particularly  happy  deserve  a  passing 
notice.  One  of  these  is  the  mixture  of  Sweet  Pea 
Mrs.  Tom  Jones  with  Gilia  aehilleaifolia  major 
in  association  with  any  fine  light-looking  gi'ass 
from  the  hedgerows  for  foliage,  and  just  a  suspicion 
of  Sweet  Pea  buds  and  leaves  round  the  bottom. 
Sweet   Pea  Mrs.  Tom  Jones  is  one  of  the  bluc?t 


morning  and  evening  in  the  garden,  is  much 
appreciated,  as  also  it  is  from  the  cut  spikes  in 
the  house. 

To  grow  herbaceous  Phloxes  really  well  and  to 
obtain  fully  developed  panicles  of  large,  highly 
coloured  blooms  so  many  persons  spoil  their 
chance  of  success  by  allowing  too  many  shoots 
to  grow  from  each  plant,  thus  overcrowding  them 
so  much  that  the  growth  is  weakly  and,  conse- 
quently, the  blooms  and  flower  panicles  are  small. 
Such  plants,  too,  are  more  difficult  to  support ; 
when  they  are  tied  to  one  central  stake  in  besom- 
like maimer  the  shoots  are  more  crowded  still, 
each  stem  being  robbed  of  its  share  of  light  and 
space.  To  obtain  success  the  foliage  must  be 
fully  developed,  and  this  can  only  be  dene  by 
spreading  the  shoots  out  with  a  separate  stake, 
say,  six  or  eight  growths  to  the  largest  clump  is 
ample,  removing  all  others,  naturally  selecting 
the  strongest   directly  the   growth  commences. 

Phloxes  will  succeed  in  almost  any  kind  of 
soil  provided  it  is  deeply  dug  and  well  manured. 
The  plants  cannot  flourish  under  too  dry  con- 
ditions ;  they  revel  in  moisture  at  the  root,  a 
light    mulch    of    manure,    lea\'es    or    even   straw 


large  blooms,  early  flowering ;  Etna,  4  feet, 
orange  scarlet ;  Europa,  3  feet,  snow  white,  with 
carmine  centre  ;  Baron  'Von  Dedem,  3  feet,  rich 
scarlet ;  Marconi,  2  feet,  pink,  crimson  bars  and 
deeper  eye  ;  Thora,  3  feet,  salmon,  free  branching 
habit ;  Le  Mahdi,  2  feet,  blue,  excellent ;  Aeger. 
3   feet,    crimson   scarlet,    late ;     Antoine   Mereier, 

2  feet,  lilac  when  opening,  increasing  in  tint  with 
age ;  Hanny  Pfleiderer,  3  feet,  compact  habit, 
creamy  white,  with  salmon  eye ;  Asia,  3  feet, 
huge  spikes,  lilac  rose  ;  Mons  Kind,  3  feet, 
brilliant  rosy  orange  ;  Stueben,  3  feet,  rich  cerise 
crimson,  brilliant  colour  ;  Reich  Graaf  Von 
Hockling,  4  feet,  dark  blue ;  ThjTistroom,  3  feet, 
rose,  with  lighter  eye,  very  efiective  ;  General  Pau, 

3  feet,  bright  orange  red,  compact  flower  heads. 
Of  white  flowered  varieties  there  are  a  number 

to  choose  from.  In  my  opinion  the  best  is  Frau 
Von  Lansberg,  3  feet,  stiff  habit  of  growth,  needing 
no  support,  good  foliage,  large  panicles  of  pure 
white  huge  blossoms.  Tapis  Blanc,  i  foot  6  inches, 
Sylphide,  3  feet ;  F.  A.  Buchner,  3  feet ;  Virgo 
Marie,  4  feet,  is  tha  best  late  flowering  variety, 
very  free,  with  small  panicles,  most  useful  for 
cutting.  E.  MOLYNEUX. 
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The    Heath    Garden     at    Brockhurst 

Bv    E.     A.     BOWLES,     MA.,     V.M.H. 


THOSE  who  live  among  the  liilk  and 
moors  liave  no  need  to  introduce 
Heaths  to  their  gardens.  They  have  bnt 
to  lift  up  their  eyes  to  the  hills  and 
enjoy  the  feast  of  colour  provided  by 
kindly  Nature. 

In  certain  soils  saturated  with  lime  it  is 
unwise  to  attempt  growing  Heaths  on  a  large 
scale,  unless  contented  with  the  forms  of  Erica 
carnea  to  give  a  foretaste  of  high  summer,  with 
wide  stretches  of  its  glowing  colour  in  early 
spring.  But,  given  plentiful  space,  a  sandy  soil 
and  an  open  situation,  there  can  be  but  few  styles 
of  gardening  that  can  rival  a  Heath  garden. 
Once  planted,  it  should  look  after  itself  with  the 
minimum  of  labour  compared  with  charm  and 
interest  through  all  twelve  months  of  the  year- 
no  small  advantage  in  these  hard  times. 

If  associated  with  fine  old  Pines,  as  at  Gravetye, 
the  stretches   of   Heaths   make   a  lovelv  foil  and 


Heaths.  A  slight  irregularity  of  level  was  made 
by  hollowing  out  a  few  beds  and  throwing  the 
soil  removed  on  to  others  to  form  gently  sloping 
banks.  This  at  the  same  time  improved  the 
general  effect  and  provided  a  choice  of  suitable 
positions  for  those  Heaths  that  are  a  bit  fussy 
over  dwelling  in  more  or  less  drained  soil.  I'or 
the  first  three  years  a  certain  amount  of  formality 
remained,  the  small  plants  ifor  all  Heaths  should 
be  planted  as  small  as  to  tops,  though  as  large 
as  possible  as  to  roots)  being  dotted  out  in  rather 
distant  spacing.  Even  so,  they  eventually  rushed 
into  one  another's  arms  so  amiably  and  heartily 
that  a  good  deal  of  thinning  out  became  necessary  : 
and  now  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  much  of  the 
ground  has  not  been  a  heathy  moor  since  the 
days  of  Neolithic  man  and  the  Mammoth. 
Unfortunately,  the  time  of  day  and,  therefore, 
the  sun  and  the  limitations  of  cameras  prevented 
the  taking  of  a  view  that  would  show  the  distant 


intentions  ;  and  .Mr.  Hanbury  may  be  able  to 
provide  hinoself  and  his  family  with  fine  knobby 
roots  to  be  turned  into  the  so-called  Briar  root 
pipes,  if  he  should  be  pleased  to  dig  them  up. 
E.  mediterranea  and  darleyensis,  its  hybrid, 
with  carnea  reach  4  feet  in  height.  The  wide 
stretches  of  E.  ciliaris,  with  its  brilliant  rosy 
young  bells  and  tawny  orange  aftermath  of  over- 
blown flowers,  is  one  of  the  glories  of  this  garden. 
In  few  places  away  from  its  beloved  southern 
cliffs  does  it  grow  so  well.  The  equally  beautiful 
hybrid  with  Tetralix  is  just  as  happy  ;  and  the 
white  form,  that  some  think  a  true  ciliaris,  others 
some  hybrid  form,  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  of 
the  whole  lot.  The  luxuriance  of  the  Cornish 
Heath,  E.  vagans.  on  the  long  bank  of  the  drive 
gave  Mr.  Hanbury  the  first  hint  that  a  Heath 
garden  was  called  for,  and  all  of  the  forms  of  this 
variable  plant  that  he  has  collected  and  planted 
grow  and  flower  as  well  as  on  the  Goonhilly  Downs 
themselves,  and  scent  the  air  on  autumn  evenings 
with  a  rich  honey-like  fragrance  that  seems  to 
have  a  touch  of  good  old  black  treacle  along  with 
it.  This  scent  always  reminds  me,  both  here  and 
on  the  Lizard,    of    happy  evenings  in  woods  and 


CORNISH     HEATH     (ERICA     VAGANS)     AT     BROCKHURST,      EAST     GRINSTEAD. 


ground  work  to  the  ruddy  stems  and  sombre 
heads  of  the  trees.  It  in  wide  stretches  formed 
of  one  or  another  brilliantly  coloured  variety 
as  used  in  the  more  open  spaces  at  Sheffield  Park, 
there  is  great  beauty  in  the  green  of  early  summer 
contrasting  with  the  masses  of  gorgeous  Rhodo- 
dendrons ;  and,  later  on,  an  equal  charm  when 
they  change  places,  and  the  Heath-covered  ground 
is  a  sea  of  crimson  or  purple  and  the  rich  green 
Rhododendron  leaves  give  the  restful  tone  of 
deep  green  to  harmonise  the  whole  picture  with 
the  many  coloured  foliage  plants  and  flowering 
shrubs. 

I  know  of  no  recently  planted  Heath  garden 
that  is  more  suitably  placed  than  that  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustrations.  It  crowns  a 
rounded  hill  in  the  highest  part  of  Mr.  Hanbury's 
beautiful  undulating  garden  near  East  Grinstead, 
where  it  replaced  a  meadow  about  ten  years  ago. 
The  ground  needed  comparatively  little  prepar- 
ation, as  it  was  wisely  decided  to  leave  the  grass 
for  the  winding  paths  among  the  masses  of  various 


panorama  of  .\shdown  Forest  rising  up  blue  and 
amethyst  in  the  distance  beyond  the  valley. 
Standing  in  some  of  the  walks  one  can  see  the 
blue  distance  as  a  curtain  behind  the  glowing 
banks  of  Heather,  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  one- 
self on  some  great  moor  and  that  rolling  masses 
of  Heather  must  comiect  the  ground  we  are 
standing  on  with  those  distant  uplands.  The 
first  of  the  views  shown,  however,  is  picturesque 
enough  with  the  line  of  Conifers  as  a  background. 
None  of  the  species  and  forms  of  Heaths 
planted  failed  to  succeed,  and  most  of  them 
have  exceeded  what  was  expected  of  them.  The 
more  tender  southern  species  have  survived  the 
last  few  cruel  winters  admirably,  and  Erica  australis 
and  arborea  alpina  have  reached  the  height  of 
6  feet  and  are  well  grown,  dense  bushes.  The 
hybrid  E.  Veitchiana  and  its  parent,  lusitanica 
arc  over  5  feet  in  height,  and  equalh'  effective 
in  their  season  of  feathery  deep  green  or  the 
snowy  mass  of  their  flowering.  E.  scoparia  will 
go  much  higher  yet  if  I  know  aught  of  a  Heath's 


lorests  when  the  air  was  warm  enough  to  carry 
the  scent  of  the  treacle  I  had  spread  for  the  moths 
from  the  tree  trunks  to  my  nose  while  I  was 
"dusking"  for  the  early  flying  moths  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  woodland. 

The  best  forms  of  E.  vagans  are  two  found  by 
Mr.  Percival  Williams  on  the  Lizard  ;  the  salmon- 
pink  one  known  as  St.  Keverne,  and  a  pure  white 
with  golden  instead  of  brown  anthers.  Here 
also  grow  the  strange  and  unique  hybrid  of 
E.  vagans  and  Tetralix,  also  found  by  him  and 
named  E.  Williamsii.  It  is,  perhaps,  more  inter- 
esting than  beautiful,  its  small  flowers  being  of 
rather  a  cooked  Rliabarb  scheme  of  colour,  and 
the  whole  plant  has  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  a  small  form  of  E.  stricta.  This  last  is,  of 
course,  grown  at  Brockhurst,  as  it  may  be 
anywhere,  being  one  of  the  Heaths  that  does  not 
fail  on  account  of  lime  in  the  soil.  E.  cinerea 
in  its  many  good  varieties  is  largely  planted, 
many  of  the  newer  and  brighter  red  ones,  especially 
coccinea,    having    been   largely   propagated   from 
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cuttings  so  as  to  pl.iut  fresh  colonies.  The  Ling. 
Calluna  vulgaris,  tills  several  ot  the  beds  ;  the 
crimson  form,  var.  Alporti,  and  the  white,  var. 
Hamniondi  are  most  el'fective  for  flower  effect, 
and  the  variety  cuprca  is  wonderfid  in  winter 
when  its  foliage  turns  a  fine  coppery  red.  The 
Connemara  I-leath,  Dabogcia  polifolia,  in  its  white, 
red  and  bicolor  forms,  with  Erica  Tetralix  fills 
hollows  and  flowers  away  gaily  till  close  upon 
Christmas  and  until  the  white  form  of  E.  carnea 
and  the  hybrid  darleyensis  show  a  touch  of  colour 
in  their  autumn-formed  buds  to  keep  the  pot 
a-boiling. 

Kalaiias,  such  as  augustifolia  and  glauca,  as 
well  as  latifolia,  are  used  here  and  there  in  groups, 
and  Ledum  palustre  in  hollows  with  Bruckenthalia 
spiculifolia ;  but  otherwise,  except  for  a  tangle 
here  and  there  of  Lathyrus  tnberosus  from  Canvcy 
Island,  forming  a  pleasant  mass  of  sharp  rose 
colour,  the  general  planting  is  of  Heaths. 

War-time  brought  a  touch  of  wildness  to  it  all. 
Ragwort  and  other  native  plants  found  a  footing, 
and  I  rather  thought,  if  wisely  curtailed  rather 
than  entirely  ejected,  will  add  a  natural  beauty 
and  charm  to  the  grouping  and  colour,  and  I 
hope  may  still  be  there  the  next  time  that  I  am. 


New  and   Rare  Plants 


AWARDS    OF    MERIT. 

Gladiolus  Yellow  Beauty. — A  particularly  good 
self  yellow  variety  with  more  than  a  suspicion 
of  the  Primulinus  influence.  The  flowers  are 
borne  in  a  well  framed  spike. 

Gladiolus  Duke  of  Bedford.— Quite  one  of  the 
largest  type,  the  flowers  solid-looking  withal. 
They  are  coloured  orange  scarlet,  the  lower  seg- 
ments copiously  freckled  with  white.  Very 
handsome   variety. 

Gladiolus  Banner  of  Hope. — A  pure  white, 
and  a  notable  addition  to  the  best.  The  handsome 
flowers  arc  arranged  in  an  almost  perfect  spike. 
These  three  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Kelway  and 
Son,    Langport. 

Gladiolus  E.  J.  Shaylor.— A  truly  magnificent 
novelty  and  an  acquisition  to  boot.  Of  model 
form,  the  flowers  arrange  themselves  into  a  perfect 
and  shapely  spike.  The  predominating  co'otir  is  an 
exquisitely  beautiful  rectified  cerise,  the  lower 
segment  touched  with  a  deeper  hue.  The  prettily 
crimped  or  goffered  edges  of  the  petals  but  enhance 
the  charm  of  a  most  fascinating  novelty. 

Gladiolus  Mary  Pickford. — Great  chasteness, 
beauty,    high    ornament    and    finish    characterise 


THE  W-\Y  THROUGH  THE  HEATH  GARDEN. 


this  superb  novelty.  The  moderately  large  and 
shapely  flowers  arrange  themselves  in  twos 
tliroughout  the  spike.  To  call  them  white  would 
do  them  insufficient  justice,  the  subdued  cream 
pervading  them  adding  to  their  charm.  Bracts 
and  buds  assume  a  greeny  white  tone,  which  fits 
the  variety  well.  This  pair  of  exceptionally  high 
class  nove'tics  were  from  Major  Churcher,  Alv^r- 
stoke. 

Phlox  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones. — The  colour  is  rosy 
salmon  with  almost  crimson-coloured  eye.  A 
particularly  good  novelty,  large  in  pip,  handsome 
in  truss  and  vigorous  habited. 

Phlox  Dr.  Charcot. — Perhaps  the  largest- 
plus  the  be^t — of  the  blue-flowered  herbaceous 
Phloxes.  Farma  Violets  of  a  deep  shade  fits  the 
colour  well,  this  being  enhanced  in  effect  by  the 
starry  white  centre.  Excellent  variety  in  every 
way. 

Phlox  H.  J.  Jones. — This  variety  is  coloured 
scarlet  and  has  an  eye  of  reddish  crimson.  The 
flowers  are  large,  the  truss  of  handsome  pro- 
portions. These  three  came  from  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones, 
Lcwisham,  S.E. 

Montbretia  Joan  of  Arc. — .A  novelty  of  sterling 
merit  and  one  of  the  largest  flowered  varieties 
yet  seen.  Tawny  orange  in  bud,  the  expanded 
flowers  are  of  refined  ,5olden  orange,  the  former 
largely  predominating.  To  these  good  attributes 
\igour  of  habit  and  a  fine  stature  are  wodded. 

Montbretia  James  Coey. — A  glorious  plant  and  a 
fine  addition  to  the  darkest  red-flowered  varieties. 
Throughout    the    flower    there    is    more    than    a 


suspicion  of  orange,  and  this  blending  with  the  red 
is  responsible  for  a  colour  glow  which  baffles 
description.  Rather  less  refined  than  some,  it  is 
a  great  advance  in  its  class.  These  were  from 
Sydney  Morris,  Esq.,  Earlham  Hall,  Norwich. 

Vuytstekeara  Mrs.  Pitt  (Odontioda  Lslia 
Sanaer  x  Odontioda  Charlesworthii). —  The  prr- 
dominating  colour  is  coppery  crimson  ;  the  lip 
which  is  pronounced  and  of  lighter  hue,  being 
chequered  with  cream.  From  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq., 
Stamford  Hill. 

Cattleya  Diana  var.  Majestic. — ^The  sepals 
and  petals  are  lemon  yellow  cjloui,  the  lip  light 
orange.  A  very  beautiful  novelty  from  Messrs. 
Hassal  and  Co.,  Southgate. 

Laelio-Cattleya  Bomhadier  (C.  adula  x  l..-c. 
Geo.  Woodhams).  —  A  handsome  and  striking 
novelty  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  rich  purple  with 
wine-coloured  suffusion ;  the  lip  of  purplish 
crimson.  From  W.  R.  Fasey,  Esq.,  Snaresbrook 
(gardener,    Mr.   Seymour). 

The  above-mentioned  novelties  were  exhibited 
before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
August  10,  when  the  awards  were  made. 


THE     CONNEMARA     HEATH  :      FLOWERS     WHITE     AND     RED. 


BOOKS 


Mr.  Saintsbury's  Cellar  Book.* — The  acquaint- 
ance between  literature  and  wine  has  long  been 
more  than  a  nodding  one,  but  is,  I  fear,  declining, 
a  few  robust  spirits  notwithstanding.  How 
much  of  modern  literature  seems  to  be  the  product 
of  a  diet  of  Grape  Nuts  and  Haricot  cutlets, 
estimable  adjuncts  doubtless,  but  as  mainstays 
uninspiring.  And  then — who  ever  really  laughed 
after  a  draught  of  Barley  water  ?  In  such  an  age 
comes  Professor  Saintsbury  and  his  vinous 
reminiscences  as  a  fresh  and  mighty  wind,  a 
Restoration  after  Puritanism,  a  d'Artagnan 
strayed  by  some  curious  chance  into  Mr.  Casaubon's 
drawing-room.  Many  and  doughty  are  the  blows 
he  deals  at  those  who  would  deny  beer  or  wine 
as  the  natural  drink  of  man,  shrewd  are  his  parries 
to  the  intemperate  fanatics'  charges.  But  in  this 
place  svich  conflicts  are  not  seemly  ;  rather  let  us 
dwell  on  those  aspects  which  touch  us  more  nearly 
as  gardeners.  In  this  country  wc  know  little 
of  the  Grapes  which  provide  the  famous  wines  ; 
who,  we  wonder,  could  tell  ns  from  what  rich 
berry  comes  the  regal  Chateau  Yqucm  ?  Are 
these  secrets  on  which  the  curious  eye  is  not  allowed 
to  gaze  ?      One  question  the  author  raises  is  likely 

••'Notes  on  a  Cellar  Book,"  by  George  Saintshurj'. 
Published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.,  Lim  ted, 
London.    Price  7s.  6d. 
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to  provoke  many  an  after  dinner  controversy. 
What  fruit,  he  asks,  if  any,  is  most  seemly  to  be 
taken  with  wine.  "  Nuts  pass  of  course,  but  most 
soft  frttit  is  questionable.  Grapes  go  not  ill,  but 
I  have  sometimes  felt  a  moral  qualm  in  marrying 
a  Grape  too  nearly  in  what  in  a  way  is  its  grand- 
mother. Some  accept  Peaches  and  Nectarines ; 
I  rather  doubt,  though  I  am  fond  of  the  latter. 
Strawberries  have  many  votes,  and  some  good 
stories  in  their  favour.  But  the  one  fruit  which 
seems  to  me  to  go  best  with  all  wine,  from  hock 
to  sherry,  frojn  claret  to  port,  is  the  Medlar — 
an  admirable  and  distinguished  thing  in  and  by 
itself,  and  a  worthy  mate  for  the  best  of  liquors." 
.A.fter  reading  this  I  walked  down  to  my  Medlar 
tree  with  a  new  interest  in  this  fruit,  the 
subtleties  of  which  I  must  confess  had  hitherto 
escaped  rae.  Cider  and  perry  are  not  forgotten, 
but  the  author  considers  the  latter  an 
abuse  of '"  that  excellent  creature,  the 
Pear  " — evidently  the  Perry  Pear  has 
not  come  his  way  or  he  would  have 
classed  it  with  the  Cider  .A.pple  as  a 
cogent  argument  to  prove  that  Pro- 
vidence had  the  production  of  alcoholic 
liquors  directly  in  its  eye  "  They  are 
good  for  nothing  else  whatever,  and 
they  are  excellent  good  for  that." 
Liquors,  the  catholic  taste  of  the 
author  permits,  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  many  vinophiles,  and  a  very  interest- 
ing "  quasi-botanical  "  note  is  given  of 
the  role  of  the  .A.rtcmisias  in  thi'ir  pro- 
duction, in  which  Sir  W.  Thistleton 
Dyer  lends  a  hand.  One  more  quota- 
tion must  be  given  of  what  the  author 
calls  a  Burgundy  story.  '■  A  vast 
numb.^r  of  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine, 
who  had  some  official  business  with  one 
of  the  great  Rose-growers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  asked  me  if  I 
should  like  to  go  with  him.  We 
went  down  by  train,  and  after  the 
business  was  done  and  the  gardens 
thoroughly  surveyed,  were  entertained 
with  a  most  copious  and  capital 
lunch,  or  rather  early  dinner.  To  vary 
a  poem  which  Mr.  Gladstone  once 
adapted  to  rally  his  great  rival  .and 
•  the  farmers  of  Aylesbury,'  '  with  the 
salmon  there  was  sherry  with  the 
mutton  there  was  beer  ' — some  of  the 
best  draught  Bass  that  I  remember. 
But  when  we  had  done  justice  to  it  all 
our  host  produced  a  bottle  of  very 
special  Burgundy — Chambertin,  I  think 
— which  had  been  given  to  him  by  a 
correspondent  at  Dijon  itself.  It  would 
never  have  done  to  refuse  it :  nor,  per- 
haps (for  we  were  both  young  men),  had 
we  much  inclination  to  do  so.  So  we 
submitted  to  '  the  sweet  compulsion ' 
and  took  our  leave  But  then  came  the 
question  :  '  What  to  do  ne.xt  ?  '  It  was 
a  warm  summer  afternoon,  and  though  Kngland 
produces  nothing  better  than  beer  and  France 
nothing  better  than  Burgtmdy,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  two  beverages  which  agree  worse  together. 
Had  we  taken  the  train  again  we  should  probably 
have  fallen  asleep  and  been  waked  ignominously 
and  in  a  flustered  condition  by  the  ticket- 
collector.  So  we  made  up  our  minds  to  walk  the  ten 
or  twelve  miles,  and  did  it.  I  remember  that  for 
the  first  part  of  the  way  I  felt  as  if  there  was  a 
thin  India-rubber  or  air-cushion  beneath  the  soles 
of  my  boots.  But  there  is  hardly  anything  that 
you  can't  '  walk  off.'  and  we  walked  off  this 
pleasing  but  perilous  predicament."  I  imagine 
many  readers  will  make  a  good  guess  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  Rose-grower  in  question  ! 
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FOR    SOUTHERN    GARDENS. 
Fruits  Under  Glass. 
Peaches   and    Nectarines. — Trees  growing   ir 

unhealed  structures  are  now  ripening  their  fruits, 
and  when  they  btgin  to  colour  spraying  should 
cease  until  the  fruits  are  gathered.  Keep  the 
border  sufficiently  moist  and  admit  air  freely  on 
bright  days.  At  night  a  little  top  and  bottom 
ventilation  will  be  advisable  to  allow  any  super- 
fluous moisture  to  escape.  Expose  the  fruits  to 
the  sun  and,  if  needed,  pull  back  any  leaves  that 
obstruct  the  sunlight. 

Figs. — The  second  crop  on  the  early  trees 
has  been  gathered,  and  now  all  the  ventilators 
will  be  opened  to  their  fullest  extent  in  order  to 
consolidate  and  ripen  the  growths.  Some  of  the 
old  shoots  can  be  removed,  also  a  few  of  the  young 


THE     DOUBLE     PINK     HOLLYHOCK     P.\LLING     BELLE 

growths  if  the  allotted  space  is  likely  to  be  over- 
crowded. Keep  the  roots  moist  and,  if  needed, 
apply  a  sprinkling  of  artificial  manure.  During 
hot  weather  the  foliage  should  be  sySinged  twice 
or  flu-ice  daily. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

The  Fruit- Room. — .^n  early  opportunity  should 
be  taken  to  prepare  the  fruit-room  for  the  fruit 
crop.  Stages  may  be  scrubbed  and  walls  lime- 
washed,  afterwards  admitting  all  the  air  possible 
for  several  days.  Some  of  the  early  varieties  of 
Apples  will  need  picking,  and  they  should  be 
disposed  of  early  or  their  flavour  will  be  lost. 

General  Remarks. — Continue  to  cut  out  the 
old  canes  of  Loganberries  and  Brambles,  and  tie 
in  the  new  ones.  All  runners  and  weeds  must  be 
kept  out  of  the  Strawberry  plantations,  while 
suckers  from  Nut  trees  should  be  removed.  Wall 
trees  will  still  need  attention  in  regard  to  pinching 


the  shoots  and  tying  in  the  required  growths, 
while  it  will  be  advisable  to  protect  ripening  fruit 
from  insect  pests.  Examine  such  fruits  as  Plums- 
daily  to  ascertain  which  are  ready  to  pick.  During 
wet  weather  soft  fruits  deteriorate  quickly. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Celery. — Continue  to  earth  up  the  early  crop, 
but  such  work  ought  only  to  be  done  on  a '  fine 
day  when  the  foliage  is  dry.  The  soil  must  be 
broken  up  finely  and  pressed  round  tie  plants, 
with  the  hand,  taking  care  that  it  does  not  get 
into  the  hearts.  Later  crops  should  be  left  as. 
long  as  possible,  because  earthing-up  checks 
growth,  and  as  a  rule  Celery  will  be  sufficiently 
blanched  in  six  or  seven  weeks. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — An   early  supply  is   appre- 
ciated  in   some   establishments,    and   where   such 
is  the  case  a  sowing  may  be  made.     Most  of  the 
plants    should  remain  in  the  seed-bed 
for  the   winter,  but  a   portion  must  be 
pricked    out   in    nursery    beds  so  that 
a  frame  can  be    placed   over   them,  if 
needed,  dm-ing  the  winter  months. 
Lettuce. — A  sowing  of  Black-seeded 
"     /  Bath  Cos  and  Winter  White  Cos  can  be 

made.     Both    are   hardy  and    furnish 
line  heads  in  the  spring. 

Spinach. — .Another  sowing  of  winter 
Spinach  is  advised,  but  the  ground 
should  not  be  heavily  manured  for 
this  crop. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Pelargoniiuns. — Plants  intended  for 
winter  flowering  are  well  established  in 
their  pots,  and  are  growing  in  an  open 
position  in  the  frame  yard.  Continue 
to  pinch  out  the  points  of  strong 
shoots  to  induce  a  bushy  plant,  and  all 
flower-buds  should  be  removed  until 
the  end  of  the  month.  An  occasional 
application  of  soot-water  will  be  bene- 
ficial, and  a  few  weeks  later  w'eak  liquid 
manure  may  be  given  once  each  week. 

Malmaisons. — if  these  were  layered 
early  in  July,  as  recommended,  the 
growths  will  be  ready  for  placing  in 
small  pots.  The  rooting  medium  con- 
sists of  fibrous  loam  and  leaf-mould 
with  a  generous  sprinkling  of  sifted 
lime  rubble  and  silver  sand.  Stake  the 
growths,  if  needed,  and  grow  on  in  a 
cold  frame. 

General  Work. — Such  plants  as 
.\7,aleas.  Camellias,  Roses,  Lilacs, 
Laburnums,  Cytisus  ard  Rhododen- 
elrons  that  are  plunged  in  ashes  in  the 
frame  ground  must  receive  constant 
attention.  Indian  .\zaleas  must  be 
syringed  occasionally,  and  the  roots  of 
all  the  plants  should  be  fed  with  soot- 
water  and  weak  liquid  maniu-e.  Dryness 
at  the  roots  must  be  avoided. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Anchusa. — The  Dropmore  variety 
of  this  plant  is  worthy  of  wide  culti- 
vation, and  can  be  increased  from  root 
cuttings.-  These  may  be-inserte.^  in 
bo.\es  of  sandy  soil  at  any  time  during 
the  next  few  months  and  kept  in  a 
cold  frame  until  sigDB'of  grpwth'are 
appareiit. 

Tulips. — The   May-flowering  section 
should    be    planted    whenever    an    op- 
portunity occurs,  for  better. results  are  obtained  if 
the  bulbs  are  planted  early. 

Border  Carnations. — When  the  layers  are 
rooted  sufficie  itly  they  can  be  removed  from  the 
parent  plant  to  their  permanent  quarters.  A 
birder  is  often  set  apart  for  these  plants,  and 
where  such  is  available  it  should  be  dug  deeply 
and  rotten  manure  incorporated  with  the  soil. 
Sand  and  mortar  rubble  may  also  be  added  ii 
the  ground  is  of  a  heavy  nature.  Allow  a 
foot  to  18  inches  between  the  plants,  and  firm  the 
soi'  around  the  roots. 

Propagation. — Continue  to  propagate  Pelar- 
goniums, Marguerites,  Verbenas,  Lantana,  Pents- 
temon.  Salvia,  Calceolaria  and  Coleus  for  filling 
the  beds  next  summer. 

T.  W.  Briscoe. 
(Gardener  to  W.  R.  Lysaght,  Esq.) 
Castleford,  Chepstow,  Gles. 
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FOR     NORTHERN     GARDENS. 
The  Flower  Garden. 

Propagating. — Althougli  nuwadays  great  quanti- 
ties of  bedding  plants  are  raised  from  seeds  sown 
in  spring,  still  numerous  kinds,  if  unifeirmity  of 
height  and  colour  are  considered  important, 
must  be  increased  by  nreans  of  cuttings  in  autunui. 
From  now  en  till  the  end  of  September  this  matter 
must  have  due  attmtion. 

Verbenas. — It  is  not  always  easy  to  secure 
really  goed  cuttings  of  these  in  autumn,  so  one 
has  just  to  secure  what  is  going.  Suitable  shoots, 
even  if  they  carry  a  flower-bud  in  the  point,  are 
not  to  be  despised  wh<n  nothing  better  is  to  be 
had.  The  flower-head,  of  course,  must  be  cut 
out,  but  otherwise  the  cutting  should  be  treated 
in  the  ordinary  way.  In  any  case  very  soft  cuttings 
must  be  avoided. 

Lobelia. — Where  large  numbers  of  Lobelia 
plants  are  in  demand  the  securing  of  sufficient 
cuttings  is  often  a  slow  and  troublesome  job, 
and  in  wet  seasons  they  are  so  soft  that  the  per- 
centage that  root  is  very  small.  A  quicker  and 
at  the  same  time  surer  plan  is  to  lift  a  few  plants, 
pull  them  to  pieces,  and  dibble  firmly  into  pans 
or  boxes  of  light  sandy  compost.  Shade  from  all 
sunshine  for  a  week  or  so,  and  in  most  cases  a 
fine  stock  of  strong,  healthy  plants  is  secured, 
certain  to.  yield  abundance  of  cuttings  in  spring. 
It  is  an  advantage  if  the  plants  to  be  lifted  for 
this  purpose  can  be  cut  over  ten  days  previous  to 
being  hoxed  off.  This  cutting  over  may  be  done 
yet,  and  the  boxing  delayed  till  the  beginning  of 
next  month. 

Sweet  Peas. — Not  infrequently  these  begin  to 
fail  about  this  time,  and  as  often  as  not  dryness 
at  the  roots  is  the  main  cause.  Even  in  showery 
weather  the  soil  where  the  roots  are  may  be  quite 
dry,  and  as  only  a  very  hea\y  and  proljnged 
rainfall  can  penetrate  thrcugh  the  ample  foliage 
and  firm  grotmd,  a  thorough  soaking  of  clear  water 
given  now  will  in  many  cases  work  wonders, 
and  if  this  can  be  augmented  the  foUc.wing  day 
with  a  further  drenching  of  weak  liquid  manure 
the  result  will  astonish  many. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Pelargoniums. — Cuttings  of  this  fine  decorative 
subjects  secured  before  the  wood  gets  too  hard, 
root  readily  in  a  cold  frame.  Where  the  plants 
flowered  early  they  should  by  this  be  nearly 
ripened  off,  and  may  be  cut  back  and  set  in  a  cold 
frame  under  a  north  wall.  Give  no  water  for  a 
time,  but  syringe  overhead  occasionally  to  encour- 
age fresh  growth.  Later  batches,  especially  of 
the  large-flowered  modern  varieties,  will,  if  carefully 
tended,  continue  to  bloom  well  into  autumn. 
Keep  quite  clean  by  occasional  vaporising.  Abund- 
ance of  air  day  and  night  is  imperative. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Spring  Cabtages. — The  time  is  at  hand  for 
planting  these  out  in  quantity.  The  border  from 
which  early  Potatoes  have  recently  been  lifted 
is  an  excellent  position  for  this  crop.  Neither 
digging  nor  manuring  is  necessary,  as  a  rule,  but 
the  ground  should  be  well  hoed  and  raked  to 
make  it  level,  and  the  plants  then  set  out  about 
18  inches  apart  each  way.  Flower  of  Spring  is  the 
most  reliable  variety  here  in  the  North. 

The  Rock  Garden. 

Filling  Blanks. — Not  infrequently  summer  is 
more  disastrous  to  some  of  the  occupants  of  our 
rock  garden  than  is  the  winter,  and  now  is  the 
time  to  have  a  survey  of  the  whole  and  determine 
the  losses.  In  filling  up  these  gaps  it  is  well  to 
remove  some  of  the  old  worn-out  soil,  maldng  up 
with  fresh  suitable  compost.  Where  no  surplus 
plants  exist  some  means  must  be  taken  to  furnish 
the  necessary  kinds.  Some  can  still  be  increased 
by  means  of  ctittings,  others  by  division,  and  some 
by  seeds  sown  now  or  in  spring, 
C.  Blair. 
(Gardener  to  Seton  M.  Thomson,  Esq.) 

Preston  House,  Linlithgow. 


Cultivation    of    the    Persian    Cyclamen 

SEED     SHOULD     BE     SOWN     IN     AUGUST. 


Hollyhock    Palling    Belle 

A  LARGE  bed  of  this  Hollyhock  is  attracting  very 
considerable  attention  at  Kew.  Delicate  pink  in 
colour,  the  outer  (guard)  petals  are  well  shaped 
with  the  centre  nicely  filled,  but  not  too  closely 
packed  with  smaller  petals.  This  variety  comes 
quite  true  from  seeds  and,  treated  as  a  biennial, 
the  plants  are  seldom  attacked  by  the  troublesome 
Hollyhock  fungus. 


IN  my  opinion  most  writers  on  the  raising  of 
this  fine  plant  from  seed  give  the  wrong 
date  on  which  to  sow  :  at  least,  here,  in  the 
North,  to  sow  as  late  as  October  or  November 
is  to  look  for  trouble.  After  repeated  trials 
I  find  that  August  is  by  far  the  best  time  to  sow. 
Clean,  well  drained  pans  9  inches  in  diameter  are 
very  suitable  receptacles  in  which  to  sow  the  seeds. 
The  best  compost  is  made  up  of  good  fresh  loam 
and  brown  fibrous  peat  in  equal  proportions,  with 
a  little  flakey  leaf- mould  and  enou.gh  sharp  sand 
to  keep  all  porous.  Pass  through  a  quarter-inch 
riddle  and  mix  well.  The  rough  portions  should 
be  placed  over  the  crocks  and  the  pans  filled  to 
within  half  an  inch  of  the  tops  with  the  prepared 
soil.  Make  only  moderately  firm  and  scatter  the 
seeds  very  thinly  and  evenly.  Press  gently  into 
the  surface  with  a  flat  piece  of  round  wood  and 
cover  with  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  th? 
compost.     Water  gently  through  a  fine  rose,  lay 


piece  of  the  fibrous  portions  riddled  from  the  s.iil 
should  be  used.  Pot  very  liglUly  and  keep  the 
corm  half  out  of  the  soil.  Set  the  little  pots  in 
shallow  bo.xes,  having  i  inch  of  sifted  leaf-mould, 
in  the  bottoms.  Give  a  good  watering  and  set 
in  the  same  temperatvure  for  ten  days,  afterwards- 
removing  to  a  slightly  less  heated  structure. 
Place  near  the  glass  and  shade  from  all  sunshine. 
Sprinkle  lightly  overhead  twice  daily,  and  see 
that  the  little  plants  never  suffer  from  dryness- 
at  the  roots. 

The  Second  Potting. — In  due  course  the  little 
plants  will  fill  the  small  pots  with  roots  (they 
must  not  be  allowed  to  get  really  pot-bound), 
when  a  shift  should  be  given,  the  strongest  speci- 
mens being  placed  in  the  4-inch  size,  the  others 
being  accommod;  ted  in  3-inch  pots.  Use  the 
same  ingredients,  but  in  a  rougher  state,  and  allow 
twice  the  quantity  of  Ichthemic  (a  3j-inch  potful 
to  a  barrowload  of  the  compost  will  not  be  too 


A     WELL-FLOWERED     CYCLAMEN     GROWN     FROM     SEED     SOWN     IN     AUGUST. 


a  sheet  of  glass  and  a  piece  of  paper  over  each  pan 
and  set  in  a  temperature  of  about  60°.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  new  seed  of  this  plant  germinates 
more  slowly  and  erratically  than  does  that  two 
or  three  years  old.  Indeed,  Cyclamen  seed  is 
quite  reliable  %vhen  even  seven  years  old.  In 
any  case,  it  is  usually  three  weeks  or  more  before 
the  first  seedling  appears,  but  at  the  first  sign  of 
life  remove  the  paper  and,  after  a  fair  number 
have  appeared,  tilt  the  glass  and  in  due  course 
remove  altogether.  The  pans  should  then  be  set 
on  a  shelf  near  the  glass,  but  must  never  be  exposed 
to  direct  sunshine.  Keep  nicely  moist,  but  never 
saturated.  All  thrrugh  the  winter  the  plants 
should  never  have  a  temperatiu-e  much  under  55°, 
but  anything  over  60°  is  undesirable. 

Pricking  Off.— Unlike  most  other  seedlings, 
the  Cyclamen  can  be  pricked  off  too  soon.  I 
find  that  after  it  has  made  four  leaves  is  a  suitable 
time,  and  this  is  usually  in  February.  The  soil 
should  be  very  similar  to  that  recommended  for 
use  when  sowing  the  seed.  A  slight  sprinkling 
of  Ichthemic  guano,  however,  is  a  beneficial 
addition  and  should  be  well  mixed  with  the  soil. 
Use  clean  2-inch  pots,   and  for  drainage  a  small 


much).  Again  pot  lightly  and  keep  the  top  ot 
the  bulb  well  above  the  level  of  the  soil.  Treat 
in  the  same  way  as  already  advised  in  the  way  of 
watering,  spraying  and  shading. 

The  Final  Potting. — By  the  second  week  in. 
June  (earlier  if  the  plants  are  ready)  the  final  shift 
should  be  given.  The  soil  this  time  should  consist 
of  three  parts  very  fibrous  loam,  two  parts  fibrous 
brown  peat,  half  a  part  flakey  leaf-mould  and  half 
a  part  sharp  sand.  A  6-inch  potful  of  bone-meal 
and  a  5-inch  potful  of  Thomson's  Plant  Manure  to 
each  barrowload  of  the  other  ingredients  should 
be  added.  The  loam  and  peat  should  be  pulled  to 
pieces  with  the  hands,  and  if  there  shoukl  be  an 
excess  of  very  fine  soil  it  should  be  riddled  out,  the 
idea  being  to  form  a  nice  "springy"  compost 
not  likely  to  cake  together  later  on.  Pots  must 
be  perfectly  clean  and  be  crocked  with  extra  care. 
.\gain  pot  lightly  and  keep  the  corms  well  up,  the 
failure  to  do  this  giving  endless  trouble  at  flowering 
time.      Five-inch  and  6-inch  pots  are  large  enough. 

Subsequent     Treatment.— Continue     to     spray- 
overhead   twice    daily,   and   shade   from  the   sun. 
As  soon  as  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots,  gentle 
feeding  must  be  given.  Clear  soot-water,  weak  liquid. 
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manure  made  from  sheep  or  cattle  droppings,  and 
Ichthemic  guano,  at  the  rate  of  a  large  tablespoon- 
ful  to  a  gallon  of  water,  are  all  excellent,  and  may 
be  with  advantage  given  alternate  fortnights.  As 
a  rule,  twice  weekly  is  often  enough  to  give  these 
stimulants.  By  the  middle  of  September  the 
spraying  must  be  discontinued,  for  as  soon  as 
iiower-buds  begin  to  form  the  centres  of  the  plants 
must  be  kept  perfectly  dry  or  damping  is  C3rtain 
and  not  a  flower  will  open.  Thij  is  the  reason 
why  the  tops  of  the  bulbs  must  be  kept  well  above 
the  level  of  the  soil.  In  watering,  the  greatest 
care  is  needed  to  see  that  the  water  is  never  per- 
mitted to  tilt  over  the  foliage  and  get  into  the  heart 
of  the  plant.  While  the  Cyclamen  dislikes  coddling, 
still  it  is  unwise  to  permit  cold  draughts  of  air  to 
play  on  it  at  any  stage  of  its  growth.  Abundance 
of  fresh  air  is  necessary  during  fine  weather  and  a 
rather  moist  but  buoyant  atmosphere  maintained 
in  the  house  or  pit  in  which  it  is  growing. 
Some  favour  the  cold  frame  during  summer, 
but  I  prefer  a  house  where  plants  are  always 
un'der  the  eye. 

Its  Various  Enemies. — When  well  cared  for 
and  a  nice  growin^?  temperature  maintained,  the 
Cvelamen  is  almost  immune  from  attack  by  green- 


The  Hot-water  Treatment 
of  Daffodil  Bulbs 

AVERY  interesting  demonstration,  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Spalding 
Bulb  Growers'  Association,  took  place 
at  the  Warehouse  of  Messrs.  George 
Moiuo,  Limited,  The  Mailings,  Cowbit 
Road,  Spalding,  on  Tuesday,  the  3rd  inst.  By 
arrangement  with  Mr.  J.  K.  Ramsbottom,  N.D. 
Hort.  (the  investigator  of  the  eelworm  disease  of 
Daffodils),  and  Messrs.  Charles  Hearson  and  Co., 
Limited,  London,  Manufacturers  of  Scientific 
Instruments,  a  hot-water  plant  has  been  designed 
which  is  capable  of  treating  licwt.  of  bulbs  at  a 
time.  The  apparatus  consists  of  an  outer  tank, 
and  an  inner  perforated  tank,  the  latter  receiving 
the  bulbs,  and  which  is  fitted  with  a  self-locking 
perforated  lid.  The  bulbs  are  soaked  in  coarse 
wjven  sacks,  and  the  soaldng  tank  will  hold  com- 
fortably four  sacks,  each  containing  three  stones 
of  bulbs.  The  temperature  is  controlled  by  means 
of  a  patent  thermostat  which,  once  set  correctly, 
requires    no   further    adjustment.     The    plant    on 


THE     DWARF     BUCKEYE     (AESCULUS     PARVIFLORA). 


fly,  thrip,  red  spider  and  the  much-dreaded 
Begonia  mite.  The  first  named  is  easily  destroyed 
by  vaporising,  and  the  others,  if  not  allowed  a 
really  secure  footing,  can  well  be  kept  under  by 
the  same  means.  It  is  safest,  therefore,  to  vaporise 
at  intervals  of  twenty-one  days  or  so,  even  when 
none  of  the  pests  is  visible.  When  in  flower  a 
temperature  of  45°  to  50°  will  keep  the  plants  in 
perfect  health,  and  prolong  the  season  of  beauty. 
Preston  House  Gardens,  Linlithgow .    C.   Blair. 


The    Shrubby    Buckeye    or 
Pavia 

I  s'  the  last  week  of  .Tuly  and  during  August  Aesculus 
parviflora  (Pavia  macrostachya  of  some  nurseries) 
is  one  of  our  most  beautiful  slirubs.  Grovs-ing  7  feet 
to  10  feet  or  more  in  height,  and  wider  than  this 
in  diameter,  the  bushes  produce  quantities  of 
slender  panicles,  up  to  a  foot  in  length,  of  wliite 
flowers.  A  native  of  the  South-Eastern  United 
States,  Aesculus  parviflora  was  first  introduced 
iu  1785.  For  the  shrubbery  border  and  as  a 
specimen  lawn  slurub  it  is  a  very  valuable 
subject. 


view  was  in  worldng  order,  and  during  the  demon- 
stration, which  occupied  over  an  hour,  the  tempera- 
ture remained  constantly  at  110°  Fahr.  without 
touching  the  screw.  The  heat  may  be  applied 
by  means  of  gas,  electricity  or  oil,  so  that  growers 
who  are  situated  away  from  a  gas  or  electrical 
supply  may  utilise  the  hot-water  treatment. 
Some  forty  growers  witnessed  the  demonstration, 
and  all  were  fully  satisfied  that  the  plant  is  capable 
of  doing  its  work  satisfactorily,  and  thanks  were 
expressed  to  Messrs.  Hearsons  on  making  an 
apparatus  Which  could  be  regarded  as  being  as 
near  foolproof  as  possible.  The  price  of  the 
plant  complete  with  fittings  is  £35,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  learn  that  a  suitable  apparatus  has 
been  found  which  can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  smaller  growers  at  so  small  a  cost  and  thus 
enabling  them  to  combat  a  disease  which  at  one 
time  tlureatened  the  extinction  of  Daffodil  growi.ig 
in  this  country.  Estimating  at  four  soakings  a 
day,  it  is  possible  to  treat  2  tons  of  bulbs  a  week,  or 
about  30  tons  throughout  July,  August  and 
Septembsr.  The  hot-water  treatment  of  bulbs 
has  been  successfully  conducted  on  a  large  scale 
on  the  farms  of  Messrs.  George  Monro  and  Messrs. 
J.  T.  White  and  Sons,  of  Spalding,  since  191 7, 
and  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Dutch  growers 


are  now  adopting  the  treatment  which  has  been 
foimd  so  satisfactory  in  this  coimtry,  and  which 
originated  from  the  researches  of  a  young  British 
student.  Arrangements  have  also  been  made  for 
the  supply  of  two  small  hot- water  plants  suitable 
for  the  use  of  hybridists.  The  small  baths  will 
hold  from  50  to  200  bulbs  according  to  their  size. 
All  communications  regarding  the  supply  of  the 
hot- water  plaits  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  K. 
Ramsbottom,  care  of  Messrs.  George  Monro, 
Limited,  The  Mailings,  Cowbit  Road,  Spalding, 
Lines. 


ANSWERS 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


FLOWER     GARDEN. 

PLANTS    SUITABLE    TO    GROW    IN    DEVONSHIRE 

(C.  A.). — The  Broom  to  which  you  refer  as  beiug  so 
common  in  Devonshire  is  probably  the  common  Broom 
(Cytisus  scoparius)  and  may  be  expected  to  thrive 
anywhere.  The  soil  and  climate  of  most  parts  of  Devon- 
shire are  quite  as  suitable  for  general  gardening  as  that 
of  Kent,  and  even  more  so.  You  may  expect  to  be  able 
to  grow  any  of  the  plants,  ornamental  and  useful,  that 
you  grow  in  Kent,  and  many  others  in  addition.  The 
number  of  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  suitable  for 
Devonshire,  and  particularly  the  part  you  mention 
(Ottery  St.  Mary),  is  practically  unlimited,  and  you  may 
safely  introduce  any  plants  in  which  you  are  specially 
interested.  To  give  lists  of  plants  suitable  for  Devon 
is  out  of  the  question;  but  if  you  wish  to  try  any  particular 
plants,  and  will  let  us  know  what  they  are,  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  advise  you  regarding  them.  It  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  visit  a  few  of  the  large  gardens  in  Devon 
and  see  for  yourself  the  nature  of  the  plants  grown 
therein. 

P^EONIA  CANARI  FAILING  (H.  5.).— There  must 
be  something  fundamentally  wrong,  culturally  or  with 
the  plant  itself,  directly  or  indirectly  responsible  for  the 
failure.  A  "  ten  year  old  "  plant — we  take  it  you  mean 
ten  years  planted — that  does  not  bloom  is  wTong  some- 
where and  in  a  direction  obviously  of  wliich  we  have  no 
information.  It  may  be  that  the  moving  two  years 
ago  has  affected  it,  but  as  you  give  no  particulars  as  to 
when  it  was  done  or  how,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
decide.  You  say  that  the  plant  is  "  well  grown."  That, 
however,  is  not  consistent  with  continued  faihng  to 
flower.  At  what  time  of  year  did  you  move  the  plant  ? 
AVas  it  replanted  in  a  clump  intact,  or  divided  ?  If  you 
will  tell  us  these  things  and  send  two  or  three  representative 
stem  gro\vths,  full  length,  neither  the  largest  nor  the 
smallest,  we  may  be  in  a  position  to  give  you  the  inform- 
ation you  ask  for. 

PROPAGATING  DELPHINIUMS  (IT'.  F.  TT.).— Xamed 
varieties  of  these,  or  any  individual  sort  that  it  is  desired 
to  increase,  may  hv  propagated  by  division,  preferably 
in  early  sprin^^.  tliou^ili  with  care  it  may  be  done  at  other 
times,  e.g.,  during;  tlie  present  mouth  or  in  September. 
Taken  all  in  all,  spring — when  the  new  growth  is  some 
3  inches  to  4  inches  long — is  the  best  time.  Then  the 
plants  may  be  lifted,  the  soil  carefully  shaken  off  or  washed 
away,  so  that  the  course  to  be  pursued  is  clear.  What 
success  may  attend  an  amateur's  first  attempt  at  the 
work  depends  not  a  little  on  his  insight  and  care,  as  also 
the  size  and  age  of  the  specimens.  Large  clumps,  say, 
three  years  old,  may  be  readily  wrenched  asunder  by 
inserting  small  handf'orks,  placed  back  to  back,  into  the 
rootstock  an  inch  or  more  below  crown-bud  level,  gently 
forcing  them  outwards  in  opposite  directions.  In  this 
way  a  minimum  of  loss  results.  Further  division  of 
the  separated  parts  may  follow  by  inserting  the  point 
of  a  strong  pruning  knife  into  the  woody  portion  of  the 
rootstock,  half  cutting,  half  wrenching  to  obtain  a  sever- 
ance. Tiie  aini  should  be,  of  course,  that  each  division 
has  a  root  thong  and  root  fibres  attached  to  it.  otherwise 
the  sacrifice  will  exceed  the  gain.  In  adopting  this 
method  of  increase,  the  chimi>  sin  mid  be  laid  on  its  side 
on  a  bench  or  something  fairly  solid  or  firm.  On  no 
account  should  there  be  any  attempt  to  cut  clean  through 
the  rootstock  with  a  knife  or  other  sharp  instrument. 
Such  a  proceeding  is  ever  fraught  with  danger  and  loss. 
Equally  valuable— often  more  so — is  cutting  propagation, 
both  being  possible  at  one  and  the  same  moment.  Any 
3-inch  long  growth  that  can  be  detached  with  a  heel 
(a  portion  of  the  rootstock)  is  usuable  as  a  cutting,  and 
inserted  in  cold  frame  or  handlights  and  kept  close, 
should  root  in  a  month.  Such  growths,  however,  must 
he  cut  away.  Pulled  away,  they  part  at  the  base 
minus  the  heel,  and  are  then  quite  useless.  In  spring 
the  rooted  divisions  may  be  planted  in  good  ground 
without  further  ado;  the  cuttings  likewise  when  roots 
have  been  formed. 


TREES     AND    SHRUBS. 

TREATMENT  OF  VERONICA  SPECIOSA  (Miss  A.  B.).— 
The  Veronica  described  js  evidently  V.  speciosa.  a  species 
that  is  not  very  hardy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London; 
therefore  it  will  be  advisable  to  keep  it  in  a  pot  or  tub 
so  that  it  can  be  lifted  indoors  in  the  event  of  severe 
frost  being  experienced  in  winter.  It  should  be  repotted 
occasionally  when  the  present  pot  is  full  of  roots,  but 
in  preference  to  overpotting,  it  will  be  wise  to  feed  the 
plant  with  liquid  manure.  Pruning  may  be  carried  on 
at  any  time  by  the  simple  process  of  pinching  out  the 
points  of  the  shoots.  The  plant  should  be  stood  out  of 
doors  except  in  very  frosty  weather. 
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SHRUBS  SUITABLE  FOR  HEAVY  GROUND  (.1.  .1/.  L.). 
— Suitable  slirubs  for  your  heavy  ground  are  Brooms 
in  variety,  particularly  Cytisus  scbparius  and  its  variety 
Andreaniis,  0.  albus,  C.  prspcox.  Eosa  Hugonis.  R.  rugosa 
Spira;a  arguta,  S.  Aitcliisoni.  S.  discolor,  Philadelplius 
coronarius,  P.  Lemoinei,  Berbcris  Darwinii,  B.  stcno- 
pllylla,  Lilacs  in  variety.  Viburnum  opulus  varsterilis, 
V.tonieiitosiim  plicatuni,  Ribes  sanguineum,  K.  aureum. 
Spira-a  japoniea  var.  Bumalda.  Forsythia  suspensa, 
F,  intermedia,  Cotoneaster  frigida,  C.  horizontalis,  C. 
buxifolia,  C,  rotundifolia.  For  the  more  shady  places 
the  following  might  be  tried.  Ligustrum  luciduni,  L, 
japonicum,  Berberis  vulgaris.  B.  aquifolium,  Hypericun\ 
calycinuni.  Aucuba  japoniea.  Rhododendrons  in  variety 
providing  there  is  not  much  lime  in  the  soil.  Bamboos  in 
variety  and  Gaultheria  Shallon.  If  your  kitchen  garden 
is  in  want  of  lime  it  may  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  15  cwls. 
to  20  cwts.  per  acre.  Lime  should  not.  be  applied  with 
farmyard  manure. 

TOPDRESSING  RHODODENDRONS  iFelsled).—l%  will 
be  quite  suliicient  if  you  topdri-ss  your  Rhododendrons 
and  Azaleas  with  leaves  in  spring.  Wakeley's  Hop  Manure 
is  excellent  for  topdressing  Rhododendrons.and  it  is  used  by 
the  leading  nurserymen  of  the  country.  It  is  unlikely  that 
vou  will  need  to  topdress  them  every  year,  however.  Do 
hot  dig  the  leaves  or  Hop  Manure  in  at  all,  simply  allow 
them  to  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  above  the  roots. 


FRUIT     GARDEN. 

FRUITS  TO  GROW  ON  A  NORTH  WALL  (Felsled).— 
Loganberries  grow  well  and  bear  fruit  freely  in  this 
position.  Vicar  of  Winkfleld  Pear  also  succeeds  well. 
It  is  not  by  any  means  the  best  of  dessert  Pears, 
but  it  is  the  best  we  have  for  stewing,  and  is  a  free 
growing  and  dependable  fruiter.  Try  Marie  Louise  i  f 
wanted  for  dessert  only.  The  best  Plum  for  such  a 
position  is  Coe's  Golden  Drop — one  of  the  very  best 
late  dessert  Plums.  The  soil  being  heavy  clay,  let  it  be 
deeply  worked,  add  a  couple  of  bushels  of  turfy,  fibrous 
loam  "to  the  soil  of  each  tree,  also  a  scattering  of  lime  and 
bone  meal.  Do  not  bury  the  roots  deeply.  After  planting, 
mulch  the  surface  of  the  soil  with  a  thin  coating  of  well 
rotted  mamu-e.  Plant  when  ground  is  fairly  dry  and  prcs  s 
the  soil  well  over  the  roots. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

TREATMENT  OF  NEGLECTED  LAWNS  (A-  -V.  £  ).— 
Your  lawn  sliould  be  lightly  dressed  with  sulphate  of 
ammonia  now  and  with  a  generous  dressing  of  basic  slag 
in  autumn.  It  would  also  do  good  to  give  it  a  dressing 
of  tine  soU.  Your  neglected  tennis  lawn  should  be  mown 
as  close  as  possible  at  the  present  time  and  be  well  rolled 
with  a  heavy  roller  when  wet.  It  may  also  be  given  a 
light  dressing  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  In  September,  if 
the  surface  is  very  uneven,  all  the  turf  should  be  lifted, 
relaid,  and  afterwards  given  a  dressing  of  good  soil, 

PEAT  MOSS  LITTER  AS  MANURE  (E.  B.  R.).—So 
long  as  attention  is  given  to  liming  the  soil  at  intervals 
(or  chalking  it  if  a  light  soil),  we  think  you  may  use  peat 
moss  litter  with  impunity.  It  is  not  quite  as  good  as 
straw  litter  for  the  garden,  but  its  evil  effects  may  be 
counteracted  to  a  large  extent  by  the  use  of  lime. 

THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  WATER  RATS  (Mrs.  B.-J.).— 
The  best  means  of  destroying  the  rats  is  to  poison  them 
by  placing  poisoned  food'  in  their  runs.  If  you  apply 
to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  4,  Whitehall  Place,  London, 
they  will  advise  you  as  to  the  most  suitable  poison  to  use. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. — Boris.— Flower  had  fallen,  but 

we   believe   the    Rose    to    be    Francoise    Juranville. 

"  Mon." — Chelidonlum  majus. •'  A  Reader." — 1.  Loni- 

cera  Maacki :  2.  Salvia  coccinca:  3.  Viburnum  odora- 
tissimum ;  4,  EuonyTaus  alatus :  5,  Viburnum  macroce- 
phalum  :  6,  probably  an  Exochorda,  but  flowers  required 
for  name;  7,  Magnolia,  probably  a  variety  of  the 
Soulangeana  group,  flowers  required  for  correct  name. 


MANY    YEARS    REPUTATION.       1 

WEED 
KILLER 

LASTING  RESULTS  -  NO  NEW  EXPERIMENT.  , 
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SURREY  EDUCATION  COMMITFEE. 
HORTICULTURAL  INSTRUCTOR. 


APPLU'.\TIONS  are  Invited  for  the  appointment  of  an 
assistant  to  the  Horticultural  Superintendent.  Appli- 
cants should  possess  sound  knowledi:e  c!  the  principles 
and  practice  of  Honiculture.  A  knowlediie  of  bee-keeping 
will  be  regarded  as  an  additional  qualiflcatioa  for  the 
appointment. 

The  salary  will  be  i-i  accordance  with  the  following  scale; 
£1SII.  risiiei  by  annual  increments  of  £12  10  0  to  £380, 
together  with  travelling  and  other  out-of-pocket  expenses 
in  aeeordanci'  with  the  scale  of  the  County  Council,  In  fixing 
the  eoinmeiuing  salary  an  allowance  of  £r.i  10  0  will  be 
made  tor  each  year  of  approved  service  in  a  similar  capacity. 

Applications  accompanied  Viy  not  more  than  three  recent 
testimonials,  must  be  made  on  the  special  form  provided, 
not  later  than  12  noon  on  Saturday  September  11th,  1920. 

Further  particulars  and  form  of  application  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  undersigned. 

W.   W.  FINNY    Secretary. 


County  Education  Oftice, 

Penrhyn  Road,  Kingston-on-Thames, 


WINTER   GARDEN 

FOR  SALE,  suitable  for  gentleman's  residence 
or  florist,  in  good  condition.  About  140ft,  long 
by  30ft.  wide  with  wide  end,  eaves  about  20ft. 
high,  centre  about  35ft.  high  ;  solid  wood  and  iron 
framing  and  supports.  Five  entrance  doors. 
Heating  pipes  all  round  under  .^ratings,  two 
boilers,  tiled  flooring  except  for  sic'e  and  centre 
beds.  Rain  water  gutters  and  pipes.  Various 
plants,  including  palms.  Bargain  price  if  whole 
removed  by  January  and  ground  made  good. 
Can  be  inspected.  Apply  "G.A.  D.,"  The  Rook- 
ery, St.  Mary  Cray,  Kent  (about  fifteen  miles  from 
London). 


SXXUA.TIOIT    -SSlA^fTlBIt. 


GARDENER  (Head  Working),  where  several 

are  kept ;  thoroue  hly  experienced  in  all  branches  ;  excellent 
references;  age  39.  Married,  one  child  10  years.— H,  HCTisON, 
49,  St.  John  s  Street.  Bedford. 


ESTABLISHED     1832. 

Wo  connection  wUh  mny  olhar  Firm  of  a 
similar  name. 

CATALOGUE  FOR  1920 

(With    Cultural   Directions) 

OF 

SPLENDID 

DUTCH    and 

CAPE  BULBS,  &G. 


DIRECT    FROM    THE    GROWERS. 


Is   now    ready,    and   will    be    sent   post    free 
on  application  to  themselves  direct,  at 

OVERVEEN,  HAARLEM,  HOLLAND. 


CYCLAMEN  SEED  &  PLANTS 

sow  NOW  OUR  CHOICEST  STKAINS  OF  THE  MOST 
LOVELY  SHADES  AND  COLOURS.  Packets  2;6and  5/-  each. 
Extra  pood  plants  for  Christmas  flowers,  3/6  each,  37/6  doz. ; 
larger,  .i/-  each,  54  -  doz.    Carriage  and  packing  free. 

STUART    LOW    &    CO. 

BUSH  HILL  PARK,  ENFIELD,  MIDDX, 


We    have    received     BY    AEROPLANE 

the  first  consignment  of 

DUTCH    BULBS 

from 


Walter  Blom  &  Son, 


■Sl^D^BBm 


OVERVEEN,     HOLLAND, 

For   reforwardlng. 

NEALE  &  WILKINSON,  LIMITED, 
16,  Camomile  Street,  London,  E.G.  3. 


Apply  for  Catalogue  without  delay,   and   try 

BLOM'S   HIGH  CLASS   BULBS. 


Fair  Prices. 


Prepaid  Orders  10  per  cent,  discount. 
FREE     DELIVERY. 


V|. 


THE     GARDEN. 
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POULTRY     NOTES 

By    W.     POWELL-OWEN,     F.B.S.A. 


M; 


[  V  weekly  post-bag  tells  ine  how  widely 

the  Poultry  Notes  are  read.       Every 

week   I    hear  from   Overseas  readers, 

and     I     wish    space     permitted     the 

■  publication     of     all     the     interesting 

letters  I  receive. 


Cure  for  Scaly  Legs.— From  Mr.  A.  Cant  of 
Christchurch,  New  Zealand,  comes  a  very  interest- 
ing letter,  an  important  extract  of  which  I  give 
below  :  "  As  a  reader  of  The  Garue.v  I  take  great 
interest  in  your  Poultry  Notes.  In  a  previous 
issue  I  noticed  your  recipe  for  scaly  legs,  and  am 
enclosing  particulars  of  the  one  I  use  and  find  not 
only  harmless  but  also  effective.  After  about  a 
fortnight  the  scales  lea\e  the  leg  and  the  bird 
is  then  free  of  the  trouble.  1  melt  as  much  bacon- 
fat  as  is  required  and  paint  the  legs  with  it  while 
it  is  hot,  using  a  small  brush.  .Applied  twice 
weekly  it  readily  effects  a  cure."  This  recipe 
I  gladly  pass  on  to  my  rea«l;rs  so  that  they  can  try 
the  simple  treatment  .Mr.  Cant  is  kind  enough 
to  send  me. 

Clean  Birds  Lay  Best. — There  are  many  who 
take  no  notice  of  scaly  legs,  arguing  that  it  is  not 
a  disease  and  does  not  hinder  egg-production ; 
consequently  we  see  even  our  most  experienced 
breeders  sending  out  to  their  clients  birds  with 
scaly  legs.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted  because 
it  is  so  easily  cured  and  very  readily  kept  controlled 
if  steps  are  taken  early.  .At  first  scaly  leg  may 
not  interfere  with  egg-production,  but  in  due 
course  the  leg  becomes  twice  its  normal  size, 
the  hock  is  affected  and  then  the  health  of  the  bird 
must  be  interfered  with  and  a  loss  of  output 
registered.  I  have  received  for  post-mortem 
examination  on  many  occasions  birds  so  troubled 
with  scaly  leg  that  they  could  not  have  scratched 
for  their  gram- — and  surely  scratching  is  the  best 
health- promoter !  Once  the  mites  get  under 
the  scales  of  one  bird's  legs  they  will  attack  the 
■whole  flock,  so  that  the  remedy  should  be  applied 
in  the  early  stages.  Clean  birds  la>  best- — a  point 
not  to  be  forgotten. 

When  Selling  Stock.— The  broody  hen  is  often 
to  blame  for  spreading  scaly  leg  among  the  stock. 
If  she  is  affected  she  will  pass  the  trouble  on  to 
the  chickens  she  mothers,  so  that  no  broody  hen 
should  be  used  until  she  is  cured.  If  she  is  placed 
on  eggs,  then  her  legs  should  be  treated  while  she 
is  sitting,  so  that  a  cure  will  be  effected  before  the 
•chicks  arrive.  Surely  that  is  sound  advice  and 
yet  it  is  so  often  neglected,  no  doubt  because 
poultry-keepers  do  not  realise  the  importance  of 
the  matter.  In  like  manner  birds  with  scaly  legs 
■should  not  be  sold  until  tliey  have  been  cured, 
■which    again    involves    little    trouble    on    behalf 


of  the  owner.  Birds  earmarked  for  sale  as  stock 
cau  be  placed  in  a  small  house  and  run  several 
weeks  prior  to  despatch  and  car^  receive  treatment 
for  scaly  legs.  Otherwise  if  a  mere  novice  receives 
tlie  birds,  he  only  pictures  unclean  housing  and 
un progress! xe  methods  of  management  on  the  part 
of  the  vendur. 

Handle  Your  Birds  Frequently. — I  should  not 
like  to  deal  with  the  hundred  and  one  parasites 
that  attack  poultry  and  still  less  to  show  up  their 
ugliness  by  illustrations.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
there  are  pests  which  attack  the  body,  others 
that  burrow  under  the  scales  of  the  legs,  and  not 
a  few  which  find  their  way  underneath  the  sldn. 
Some  are  proper  blood-suckers  and  mean  low 
condition  of  the  birds  attacked,  with  its  subsequent 
loss  to  the  egg-basket.  I  have  often  pointed  out 
the  important  role  played  by  the  blood  in  the 
formation  of  the  eggs  and  even  in  the  pigmentation 
of  the  shell.  If  the  hens  or  pullets  suffer  from 
poorness  of  blood,  then  the  maximum  egg-returns 
cannot  be  obtained,  no  matter  how  well  the  birds 
are  bred  or  how  sound  the  management  may  be. 
And  when  one  particular  pest  gets  the  upper  hand 
it  will  be  accompanied  by  others.  Mi  broodies 
should  be  dusted  frequently  with  Iral  insect  powder 
and  one  should  now  and  then  handle  the  stock 
to  see  that  they  are  clean  and  in  good  health. 
There  are  day  and  night  pests,  so  that  it  pays  to 
visit  the  birds  as  they  arc  perching  to  see  if  pests 
are  absent  or  not. 

Value  ol  Trap-Nesting. — As  readers  are  aware, 
1  am  a  very  strong  advocate  of  trap-nesting,  and 
no  doubt  my  efforts  have  resulted  in  the  adoption 
more  generally  of  this  plan.  Apart  from  the 
matter  of  recording  eggs,  the  trap-nest  represents 
a  certain  detective  of  ailments  and  lack  of  con- 
dition if  intelligently  used  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
keen  poultry-keeper.  Of  course,  some  are  not 
keen,  and  they  should  give  up  fowl-keeping,  because 
maximum  results  will  never  come  their  way, 
while  they  are  robbed  of  the  charm  of  acliieving 
great  sticcess.  Trap-nesting  compels  the  handling 
of  the  layers  when  they  are  released,  and  while 
the  operator  is  taldng  the  record  of  the  number  or 
colour  ,  of  the  ring  on  the  bird's  leg.  That 
being  so,  an  owner  must  be  very  disinterested 
if  he  or  she  fails  to  notice  when  the  birds  feel 
overfat  and  "  lumpy "  or  out  of  condition  and 
"  as  light  as  air."  If  the  handling  be  followed 
by  irritating  bites  of  pests  on  the  arms  of  the 
operator  I  think  that  should  also  tell  the  interested 
person  that  the  tin  of  Izal  ought  to  be  brought 
down  from  the  shelf. 

When  Birds  Ail. — .^11  birds,  then,  that  are 
laying  and  pass  through  the  trap-nests  will  be 
checked  for  health,  leaving  the  non-layers  un- 
handled.  As  there  will  be  no  record  of  eggs 
against  these  the  owner  will  be  able  to  enquire 
into  each  case.  One  may  be  detected  as  an  egg- 
eater  by  placing  her  in  a  coop  with  several  eggs 
on  the  floor.  Another  may  be  discovered  as 
suffering  from  abdominal  dropsy,  while  a  third 
may  be  a  "  cocky"  hen  that  has  not  laid  an  egg 
and  never  will.  You  can  thus  send  to  market  all 
the  profit-eaters,  thereby  giving  the  workers 
every  chance  of  showing  their  true  merits  as  layers 
and  profit-earners.  The  poultr}--keeper  who  does 
not  trap-nest  can  still  handle  his  or  her  birds 
and  go  by  observation.  If  a  bird  does  not  eat  its 
mash  readily  but  walks  away  from  the  trough 
while  the  others  gorge  she  should  be  handled  to 


see  what  is  wrong.  Again,  one  should  get  in  the 
habit  of  handling  the  birds  in  order  to  see  if  the\ 
are  too  fat  or  too  thin,  a  practice  that  is  much 
sounder  than  waiting  until  many  deaths  tell  the 
owner  something  is  wrong  and  has  been  for  some 
time.  All  stock  should  be  accustomed  to  such 
handling. 

Docility  and  Laying. — There  are  many  poultry- 
keepers  who  cannot  accustom  themselves  to  handle 
the  birds,  but  this  should  be  mastered.  Docility 
means  a  heavier  egg-yield,  and  one  should  train 
young  stock  to  be  docile  and  to  allow  themselves 
to  be  Imndled.  This  is  not  a  difficult  matter, 
except,  perhaps,  in  one  or  two  highly  strung  non- 
sitting  breeds.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  suburban 
poultry-keeper  gets  his  full  share  of  eggs  because 
he  knows  every  bird  by  name  and  each  one  will 
consent  to  be  handled ;  he  enjoys  the  company 
of  his  poultry  and  they  respond  in  more  ways 
than  one.  It  requires  very  little  to  put  a  layer 
out  of  gear,  and  while  she  may  lose  condition  in  a 
day,  imfortunately,  it  may  take  weeks  and  weeks 
to  get  her  fit  again.  Success  in  the  doctoring 
of  poultry  depends  upon  early  treatment,  because 
on  no  account  must  they  be  allowed  to  lose  their 
appetites.  If  you  can  detect  that  something  is 
wTong  with  a  bird  in  the  earliest  stages  and  can 
keep  it  feeding,  the  more  readily  will  you  pull  it 
round. 

To  Cure  Broodiness. — Broodiness  can  be  a 
blessing  in  disguise  early  in  the  season  when  one 
is  on  the  look-out  for  a  broody  hen,  and  broodies 
seem  as  scarce  as  gold.  Later  on  they  become 
a  proper  nuisance  if  steps  are  not  taken  to  combat 
the  fever.  By  selective  breeding  one  can  do  much 
to  curtail  broody  periods  ;  in  the  breeding  pens 
can  be  placed  those  hens  only  which  do  not  record 
a  broody  period  in  their  pullet  or  first  season. 
And  those  individuals  which  go  one  better  and  do 
not  become  broody  in  their  second  year  can  be 
kept  on  and  be  bred  from  in  their  ihu-d  season. 
The  male  birds,  too,  can  be  bred  from  such  dams. 
Once  broodliiess  makes  ito  appearance  it  is  like 
moulting,  feather-plucking  and  egg-eating,  a 
veritable  habit  that  spreads.  To  allow  broodies 
to  squat  about  in  the  nest-boxes  day  and  night 
is  to  court  failure,  as  it  is  to  allow  the  fever  to  get 
a  hold  before  an  attempt  is  made  to  stop  it.  At 
all  costs  "squatting"  must  be  discouraged  and 
all  eggs  should  be  collected  regularly  and  often  to 
remove  temptation  to  sit. 

The  Broody  Coops. — No  poultry  plant  is 
complete  unless  there  are  plenty  of  broody  coops 
fitted  up  in  a  special  place.  They  can  be  fixed 
well  off  the  groimd  along  the  front  of  any  out- 
building facing  south,  a  hood  being  placed  above 
to  keep  out  the  rain.  Each  coop  must  be  cool 
and  the  bottom  should  be  of  wire-netting,  calcu- 
lated to  discourage  "  squatting,"  while  in  each 
coop  there  should  be  a  perch,  also  for  a  like  object. 
Into  the  coops  should  go  every  bird  that  shows 
the  least  sign  of  broodiness  ;  there  must  be  no 
waiting,  and  several  can  be  accommodated  in 
each  coop.  AVhen  cooped  the  birds  should  be  fed 
up  for  egg-production,  the  fish-meal  being  increased. 
Grit,  shell  and  drinking  water  must  be  provided,  of 
course,  and  grain  given  in  a  trough.  Thus  handled 
a  cure  should  be  quick,  whereas  if  left  to  squat 
in  the  nest-boxes  the  fever  will  last  for  weeks 
and  weeks  and  other  hens  will  be  tempted  to  fall 
broo^ly.  A  course  of  Glauber's  to  flush  the  User 
will  help  in  the  treatment. 
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EGG  PRODUCTION  IS  MADE  EASY 
AND  PROFITABLE  BY  THE  USE  OF 

The  "STERLING" 

Combined  House,  Shelter  and  Run. 

The  best  thing  ever  designed  for  phioing  in  a  garden  corner  or  bit  of  waste 
ground,  and  turning  kitchen  and  garden  waste — vegetables,  etc.,  into  Eggs. 
It  is  the  correct  idea  for  getting  Eggs  where  there  is  but  little  room. 


The  House  or  Roost  is  divided  from  the  Shelter  by  a  strong  deal  partition.     The  whole 

is  builtonstrongframin?,  withjin.best  Swedish  deal — tongued,  grooved,  and  V-jointed. 

Size :  House  and  Shelter — 12ft.  long,  4ft.  high,  4ft.  wide.    Run — 10ft.  long,  3ft.  Tin. 

wide,  2ft.  5in.  high.     The  whole  22ft.  long. 


Pnice 


£9     16     O 


^ 


Floor  throughout,  46/6.     Without  Run.  £7  18  0. 

Floor  for  Roosting  part,  23/6 

Prompt  despatch.        Carriage  Paid  In  England  and  Wales. 

We  Pickle  any  of  our  Poultry  Houses  vith  dark  oak  Preserolium  for 

an  extra  13  in  the  £ 

Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of  all  Poultry  Requisites 

Post  Free. 


HEBDITCH'S  FAR-FAMED 
FOODS    FOR    POULTRY 


FISH  MEAL,  26/-percwt. 
THE    tCLlPSE    LAYING 

MEAL.  Guaranteed  the 
best  Poultry  Meal  on  the 
Market.    21/-  per  cwt. 

••  H7h." VOULTRYlWE  AL. 

For  Growing  Stock. 
21/-  per  cwt. 

"ARCADIA"  BISCUIT 
MEAL.  25  per  cent. 
Meat.    33/-  per  cwt. 

■UTOPIA"  BISCUIT 
MEAL.  25  per  cent.  Fish. 
33/-  per  cwt. 

"PEERLESS"  BISCUIT 
MEAL.  PureBiscuit  Meal 
fine  grade  for  cliicks  and 
:idult  fnwl < :-*3/-  per  cwt. 

MIXED  CORN  for  adult, 
fowls.    26/6  ner  cwt. 

DRY  MASH.  22/-  per  cwt. 

SUSSEX  GROUND  OATS. 
34/6  per  cwt.,  carr.  paid 

FLAKED  BEANS,  Speci- 
ally cooked,  dried,  and 
pro paredforPonltry  feed - 
ing.     20/-  per  cwt. 


MEAT 

MEA'.. 


AND        BONE 
27/6  per  cwt. 


GRANULATED  MEAT. 

No.  1,  30/-  per  cwt. 

No.  2,  27/6  per  cwt. 
CLOVER  HAY  MEAL. 

1 1  /6  perj;wt; 

BUNE  MbAL. 

21/-  percwt. 

ECLTpSE     dry     CHICK 

FOOD.  For  Baby  Chicks. 

31  /6pej^  cwt . 

WESSEX  DRY  CHICK 
FOOD.  For  older  Chicks. 
31/6  per  cwt. 

PEAT    MOSS. 

Prepared    fine,    specially 

for  Poultry.  7/6  per  cwt. 
COCKLE  SHELL. 

8/-  per  cwt. 

FLINT  GRIT. 

5/-  per  cwt. 

The  above  prioes  in- 
clude sacks,  are  free  on 
rail  and  carriage  for- 
ward, except  Sussex 
Oats  which  are  carriage 
paid. 

Our  mixtures  are  guar- 
anteed absolutely  free  from 
grit,  Castor  bean,  Cotton 
Seed  residue,  or  any  injuri- 
ous matter. 


IT  IS  IMPORTANT  THAT  YOU  GIVE  YOUR  NEAREST  STATION 


HARRY  HEBDITGH 


Britain's  Premier  Poultry  Appliance  Makers, 

Telepltone  :  Telegrams : 

2  Martock.  Harry  Hebdiich,  Martock 


1920    PULLETS 

For  Winter  caps,  also  some  first  class  1919  stock  birds  for 
aext  season's  breeding.  Buy  now,  get  first  selection  and 
lowest  prices.  Golden,  silver,  white  Wyandottcs  {273  egg 
nrain),  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns  f285  strain). 
Black  Wyandotte  Bantams,  White  Runner  and  Butt 
Orpington  Ducks. 

SYDNEY  HILLER,  F.B.S.A. 

CLEVELAND   POULTRY   FARM,  STANDON.   Herts 


THORP  &  CO.  (POULTRY  FARMS),  LTD. 

Capital,  £50,000.  Incubator  capacity,  50,000  eggs.  The 
argest  breeders  and  hatchers  of  poultry  and  ducks  in  Europe. 
A.11  correspondence  to  Gloucester  Hatcheries,  Little  Church 
Street,  Edgware  Road,  London,  W.  1.  Chief  Farm,  Gloucester 
Poultry  Farm,  Beckley,  Sussex.  Pullets,  hens,  cockerels, 
iucks,  and  drakes  are  now  offered  from  the  Company^e  stock 
Df  over  24,000  head  in  50  different  breeds,  in  the  best  care- 
fully selected  pedigree  strains,  imrivalled  in  stamina  and 
:iigh  egg  yield.  Eggs  for  hatching,  10s.  6d.  per  dozen.  Day- 
3ld  cliicl^  20s.  per  dozen,  carriage  paid.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Foods,  poultry  houses,  incubators,  and  appliances 
3f  every  description  supplied.  Inspection  of  hatcheries  and 
farm  invited.  Look  for  our  exhibition  stands  at  all  leading 
poultry,  dairy,  and  agricultural  shows  at  home  and  abroad 
We  supply  everything  for  poultry.  Farms  equipped  in  their 
?ntirety. — Write  for  list  and  state  requirements.  Telephone  : 
Paddington  507  (3  lines).  Telegrams  and  Cables  :  Athor- 
?hiko.  Edgward.  London. 


LINEN  IRELAND 


Linen 


Damask   Cloths   and    Serviettes. 
Linen   Damas.k  Cloths. 


Size  2X2  yards 
Sii-e  2  X2i   ,. 
Size  2X3      „ 


67/-  each 

83/9  each 

100  beach 


In  times  of  linen  shortage  ?nd  high  p-'icesitwiU  pay 
you  before  ordering,  to  write  to  headquariers— where 
linen  is  made. 

A  postcard  asking  for  list  number  46S  wiH  enable  you 
to  make  a  select  on  and  our  50  years*  reputation  will 
guarantee  you  fair  dealing. 

Bleached  Linen    Sheets  &  Pillow  Cases. 
Bleached  Linen  Sheets. 


Serviettes 


Size  2X3  yards 
Size  2^  X  3     ,. 


1  7  1/7  per  pair 
213/7  per  pair 


24  X  24  inches  99/-  per  dozen 

In  the  following  desifin  :— Shamrock,  Rose,  and 
Thistle. 


Pillow  Cases  to  match. 
20X30inches      13'11  each 


27X27 


17/3  each 


Write   to-day  for    List  to 


ROBINSON  and  CLEAVER,  Ltd. 


LINEN 
Manufacturers 


BELFAST 


LARGE  EGG  STRAIN.— White  Wyandottes. 

Cockerels  from  15/6,  few  pullets  from  25/-  to  30/-.  Book 
now.  Pedigrees  supplied. — Misses  Coates,  Broadheath, 
Presteigne. 


PRACTICAL     CAVY  -  KEEPING,     with    a 

chapter  on  the  profitable  breeding  of  Fancy  Mice,  by  J.  T. 
TJird,  9d.  net,  by  post  lid. — Published  at  the  Offices  of 
"  Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
fJarden.  W.C.  2.  


BY  APPOINTMENT. 


BY  APPOINTMENT 


DISINFECTANT  FLUID 

"A  morlky  and /ormid»bl*  w— von/or  b»\tHnQ  »Q»inttth*  baeillmt." 

— 81l  J.  Cbiqhton-Beownh,  P.E.8. 

Use   Freely   in    Hen   Roosts,    Pigeon 
Cotes,  Aviaries,   etc. 


Against  Influenza. — "  Give  daily  to  all  the  birds  Izal  in  the 
soft  food.  One  liquid  ounce  of  Izal  should  be  added  to  each  eight 
gallons  of  liquid  used  for  mixing  the  soft  food.  The  result  has 
been  so  beneficial  that  I  think  it  should  be  known." 

Invaluable  as  a   pemedy   against   Foul   Brood  and 
I.O.W.  disease   in   Bees. 

A  sit!   for  special   leaflets   with   instruotions  for  use. 


IZAL   POWDER   dusted    among    the   feathers  rids 
the  birds  of  inseot   pests. 


IZAL  FLUID,,; 


IZAL  POWDER. 


6'-  1-gal., 
>10/6  per  gal. 
Sent  carriage  paid  on  receirt  of  remittanae. 

Ask  tor  Free  Oopy  of  "  Healthy  Pouitry. 


61-  per  141b.  baa, 
10/- per  501b.  keg. 


Newton,  Chambers  &  Co.,  Ltd., Thorncliffe,  nr.  Sheffield. 
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THE  NAME  LEVER  ON  SOAP  IS  A  GUARANTEE  OF  PURITY  AND    EXCELLENCE .  "^ 


SUNLIGHT 


SOAP 


4  /mi 


JJ^pjDu  on  W&sA- 


TO  the  children  the  cheeriness  and  happiness 
of  home  centres  in  Mother.  In  her  turn 
Mother  strives  to  make  their  Hves  bright  and 
happy.     That  is  why  she  uses  Sunlight  Soap. 

Sunlight  Soap  enables  Mother  to  be  out  early  and  happy 
with  the  children  on  wash-day — the  washing  finished,  clothes 
neatly  folded  in  the  basket,  and  with  leisure  to  enter  into 
the  children's  pleasures. 

Sunlight  Soap  is  the  purest  and  most  efficient  of  cleansers. 
As  a  laundry  soap  it  has  no  equal — as  a  household  cleanser  it 
stands  supreme. 

LEVER  BROTHERS  LIMITED.  PORT  SUNLIGHT. 


i^^"^ 


_^  £,1.000  GUARANTEE    OF    PURITY   ONf    EVERY   BAR. 
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"THE   GARDEN"  CATALOGUE    GUIDE 


NOTICE  TO  OUR   READERS 

IN  order  to  avoid  waste  in  the  printing  of 
catalogue',  readers  are  advised  to  apply  to 
the  lollowing  firms  tor  the  catalogues  they 
require.  We  therefore  beg  to  point  out  that  the 
under-mentioned  firms  will  be  very  pleased  to 
send  their  uselul  catalogues  to  our  readers  free 
of  charge,  on  receipt  of  a  post  card. 


Rose  Specialists 


ELISHA  J.  HICKS,   M.C.,  N.R.S.,  etc. 
HURST,  BERKS. 


Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 


KELWAY  &  SON 

Retail  Plant  Department 

LANGPORT,  SOMERSET 


Hardy  Plants 

ColourBordera 

Gladioli 


J.  CHEAL  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

NUKSERIES 

CRAWLEY 


Landscape 
Qardeners 
Trees  and 
Shrubs,  etc. 


LAXTON  BROS. 

NUBSEMES 

BEDFORD 


Strawberries 

and 

Fruit  Trees 


PERRY'S 

Habdy  Plant  Farms 

ENFIELD,  MIDDX. 


Water  Lilies 

and 

Bog  Plants 


PULHAM  &  SON 

Nurseries 
ELSENHAM,  ESSEX 


Garden  Craftsmen, 

Rockwopkers, 

Rock,  Alpine 

and 

Herbaceous  Plants. 


W.  WELLS,  JuNR. 
Hardy  Plant  Nurseries 
MERSTHAM,  SURREY 


Herbaceous  and 
Alpine  Plants, 
Delphiniums  and 
Michaelmas  Daisies 


Garden  Sundries 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 
234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E.  1 


XL   ALL 

Insecticide  & 
Fumlgants 


GARDEN  SUPPLIES  Limited  aii  aarden, 

(Boundary  Chem.  Co.)  Estate, 

Cranmer  Street  and  Sport 

LIVERPOOL  Bequiromenta 


CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Shad  Thames,  S.E.  1   and 
Bedford  Chambers 
CovENT  Garden,  W.C.  2 


Merchants  and 

Manufacturers 

of  Horticultural 

Sundries, 

Fertilisers  and 

Insecticides 

etc. 


J.  BENTLEY,  Ltd. 
Bahrow-on-Humber 
HULL 


Weed  Destroyers 
Lawn  Sand 
Insecticides 
Fertilizers 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 
234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E. 


XL  ALL 

Fertilizers  and 

Agricultural 

Manures 


The  New  DESTRUCTOR  CO. 

LxD.  Rubbish 

41,  Walter  House,  Bedford  St.  Destructors 
Strand,  LO.SDON,  W. 


Heating  Apparatus 

C.  p.  KINNELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.       Boiler 
Greenhouse  Heating  List  No.  42, 

Sodthwark  St., London, S.E.1    Post  Free. 


Seeds  and  Bulbs 


R.  H.  BATH  Ltd. 
The  Floral  Farms 
WISBECH 


Home-Grown 
Bulbs  and 
Seeds 


BLACKMORE  &  LANGDON 
Twerton  Hill  Nursery 
BATH 


Begonias 
Delphiniums 
Qtoxinjaa 
Cyclamen,  etc. 


HENRY  ECKFORD 

Wem 

SHROPSHIRE 

DAWKINS 

408,  KtSQ's  Road 

CHELSEA,  S.W. 


Sweet  Peas  and 
Garden  Seeds 
Fertilizers 

Bulb 

Catalogue 
Free  on  application. 


R.  WALLACE  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

Kilnfield  Gardens 
COLCHESTER 


New  Bulb  and 
Iris  List 
Now  Ready. 


Landscape  Gardening 


WHITELEGG  &  CO. 
CHISLEHURST 

WRITE    US 


Landscape  and 
Qarden  Archi- 
tects, specialise 
in  Hock,  Water 
and  Formal 
Qardens,  etc. 


Now  Ready  ! 
WATERERS'     CATALOGUE     OF 

BULBS  for  1920 

detailing  selections  for 
EARLY     FORCING,     POT    or    GLASS    CULTURE. 
DRAWING-ROOM    GARDENING.    BEDDING    and 
NATURALIZING  HYACINTHS,  NARCiSSUS. 

IKISES.  GLADIOLI.  CROC!  SES.  IILIUMS  aod 
other  Bulbs  are  fully  descriLed,  together  with  particulars  of 
our  unique  collection  of  IMAY-F4.0  WERING  TULIPS. 
of  which  we  grow  several  acres.  Copies  will  be  posted 
free  oa  application  to 

JOHN  WATERER,  SONS  &  CRISP,  Ltd., 

JBulb  growers       =       TWYFORD,  BERKS. 


LETHORION 

IMPROVED    VAPOUR    CONE 

Fumigator 


Introdnced  1885. 

NOTHING  yet  intro- 
duced has  surpassed 
this  valuable  method 
of  Fumigating  Greenhouses. 
It  combines  economy  with 
efficiency  in  every  way. 
and  is  certain  death  to  all 
pests,  without  any  injury  to 
vegetation  ! 

Only  a  match  required  for 
starting  it !     Full  directions 

Rejislered  ffaje  .>!  ird  nui        (or  USe  On  each  ConC. 

Nicotine  is  the  effective  agent  in  this  Fumigator  I 
Prices. — No.  1 .  for  Frames  and  "  Lean-to'a  "  up  to  1,000 
cubic  ft.. 10d.  each:  No.  2  for  Small  Greenhouses  up  to 
1.500  cubic  ft.,  1,3  each;  No.  3,  for  general  use  in 
Large  Greenhouses  from  2.0C0  to  2,600  cubic  ft.,1/9  each. 
Sold  by  the  Trade  t-'eneralJy. 


JMliiltiPle 

Is  quite  the  finest  food  for: — 

Potatoes,      Peas,      Parsnips,      Onions, 
Greencrops,    Beans,    Turnips,    Carrots. 

SOLD    BY    ALL    SEEDSMEN. 

Robinson    liRos..  Ltd.,  Wi:st    buomwk  h.   Staffs. 


PERPETUAL 


CARNATIONS. 


We  arc  now  booking  orders  for 
early  Autumn  delivery  in  ;j-incli  and 
5-i  ch  pots.  Packaije  and  carriage 
paid  anywlicre  in  U.K.  Terms — 
Cash  on  receipt  of  invoice.  Cata- 
logue sent  free.  We  can  offer  now 
prompt  delivery  (in  our  selection) 
good  plants  in  3-inch  pot.s  at  20  -  doz.,  and  5-inch  pots  40/- 
doz.    Package  and  carriage  paid  in  U.K.,  for  Gash  with  Order. 

YOUNG       Sc      CO.      (<ioId  MeJallists) 
Hatherley,    CHELTENHAM.      Est.    1890 


CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  LONDON.  S.E.  1 


COLOURED    FREESIAS 

5Iy  list  is  now  ready  and  will  bo  sent  to  all  applicants. 
G.  H.  DALRVMPLE,The  Nurseries,  Bartley,  Southampton 


NOTABLE    GARDENS 

filled  with  treaFures  from  almost  every  clime  have  been  created 

by  those  owners  who  know  what  and  where  to  plant. 

Our  specialty  is 

Hardy    Plants    worth    growing 

from  China,  Japan,  America,  the  Himalayas>  and  the  Colonies. 

V.  N.  GAUNTLETT»S  &  CO.,  Ltd., 
JAPANESE  NURSERIES,  CHIDDINGFOLD,  SURREY 


^^{^^^^^~^J^s% 
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SOIL    PEAT    LOAM 


FENCING   GATES 


BLINDS    TOOLS 


X  HORTICULTURAL^ 


SUNDRIES. 
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i«     h'      -L. ^ 

,    Ql  ASS  HOUSES  °^  ^1'  descriptions  supplied  by  the  oldest  established 
firm   in   the   trade  ;    also 
HEATING    APPARATUS    for   Glasshouses,  Private  Houses  and  Public  Buildings. 


CATALOGUES,  PLANS,  AND  ESTIMATES  FREE. 


SURVEYS  BY  ARRANGEMENT. 


Please  address  all  Enquiries  to  Head  Office  : — 

J.  WEEKS  &  Co. 


(CHELSEA), 


92,  VICTORIA    STREET,  WESTIVIINSTER,  S.W.1. 


Conservatory  erected  at  Weybridrie,  Surrey. 


PRACTICALLY  AN 

IMPERISHABLE   BLIND 

The  Wood  Laths  are  connected   with   metal 
links,  and  form  a  perfect  and  durable  shading. 
Flexible  and  easily  rolled  up. 
A  protection  against  hailstorms. 
Fixed  and  removed  without  difficulty. 

Send  for  Illustrated   Catalogue. 

ESTIMATES    FREE. 

MESSENGER  &  CO.  Ltd. 

LOUGHBOROUGH. 

London  Office :  122,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.I.     I 


McDOUGALL'S 

Non-Poisonous 

WEED-KILLER 

SAFE    AND    EFFECTIVE. 

FREE   FROM   ARSENIC. 

No  danger  of  poisoning  AnimaiSi 
Poultry,  etc. 


4/9 

71- 


Pint  Tins       -       1  /9     I     i  Gallon 
Quart  Tins  3/-       |     1 

5  Gallon  Drum,  27/6 
From  Seedsmen,  Nurserymen  &■  Ironmongers 


«a„u.!?l=urer==  WIcDOUGALL  BROS.,  Ltd., 

66/68,  PORT  ST.,  MANCHESTER.      Estab.  1845. 


THEY  ARE  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

ALL     HAND     MADE. 

ARTISTIC  FERN  PANS 
AND     BULB      BOWLS. 

stale  Quaniiii'^a  and  sizeM  required,  and  have 
"Carriage  Paid  "  quotation,  or  write  for  Price 

List-PRBB 
RICHARD    8ANKEY   «   SON,  LTD., 
Royal  Potteries,  Bulwell,  Nottingham. 


GROW  YOUR  OWN  VEGETABLES  FREE  FROM  DISEASE  WITH 


THE  MOST  PERFECT  • 

FERTILIZER 

FOR 


GREENHOUSES. 
GARDENS. 
LAWNS.  Of 


(     PATENTED) 


THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  J^ND 
COMPLETE  SUBSTITUTE  for  STABLE  MANURE 


SCIBNTIFICALLT    AND    CHEHICALLY    PREPARED. 

In  the  form  ofa  leaf. mould,  ready  for  use  at  any  time.  Id  the  same  way.  and  for  all  purposes  that  stable  manure  Is  put.  Goes  further 

(4  bushels  equallio^  15  cwts.>,  gives  better  result.  Is  clean  to  handle,  sweet  smelling,  and  free  from  weeds,  worms,  etc. 

Report  of  Royal    Horticultural    Society.      "  Your  Patented  Hop  Manure  has  been  used  in  the  Society's  Gardens  at 

Wisley,  and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  It  has  proved  excellent  for  the  flower  borders,  fruit  and  vecetables  grown  both  under 

glass  and  out  in  the  open  air."  (Signed)     W.  WiLKS.  Secretary. 

A  Beautiful  Free  Booklet  giving  full  Particulars  and  testimonials  sent  on  receii>t  of  Postcard. 

■^BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS;  GENUINE  ONLY  IN  OUR  MARKED  BAGS,  CONTAINING  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS.  -WE 

Prices,  including  bags.  1  bushel  2'3.  4  bushels  6/-.  5-4  bushels  28/9.  10-4  bushels  55/-.  'JO-4  bushels  lOO/- 

WAKELEV'S  GROUND  GARDEN  LIME  (Caustic  or  Quick  Lime).  3/6  bushel  bag,  carriage  forward. 

WAKELEY'S  Empire  FERTILISER 

A  valuable  Plant  Food  for  Allotment  and  General  Garden  use.  simple  to  apply.    Particulars'and  Guaranteed 

Analysis  free.    Price  including  bags 

14  lb.  bag,  3/3  ;    56  lbs.  11/6;    1  cwt.,  22/- 

Best  Yellow  Fibrous  Loam,  4/-.  and  Leaf  Mould,  4/6.     Coarse  Silver  Sand,  5/6,  and  Brown 

Fibrous  Peat,  5/6  per  sack.   Basic  Slag,  7/9.  Superphosphates,  13/6.  Bone  Meal,  24/6 

Kainit,   11/6  per  cwt. 

See  Free  Booklet  us  above  /or  prices  o^  smaller  Quantities,  also  other  goods* 
WAKELEY  BROS.   Sk  CO.     LTD..  75a,  BANKSIDE,  LONDON,   S.E.I. 


TO  ACHIEVE  BEST 
RESULTS  USE 


ot«*. 


tli 


M^? 


It^^ 


the  market  for  over 

40  years,  they  still  hold  first 

place  In  the  estimation  of  Horticvl- 

turiits  all  over  the  world  for  QUALITY 

and  RESULTS. 

The  direct  result  of  many  years'  practical  experience  In 
gardening,  they  stand  unrivalled  at  the  present  day  for  every  dst- 
cription  of  Fruit  bearing.  Flowering  and  Foliage  Plants.  Vegetablei. 
Lawns,  etc.,  etc 

VINK,  PLANT*  TEGETABLE  MANURE.  112lbs..  30/-:  56lbs..  16/-:  28lbs..9/-;  l4lbs.,  5/- ;  71bs..  3/-;  tint.  1/3 

CarrlaSe  paid  on  56ib8.  and  up  anyivhere  In  United  Kingdom. 
SPECIAL  TOP-DRESSING  MANURE.  56lbs..  lS/6:  28lbs..  10/-:  14lbs..  6/-;  71bs..3/6:  tins.  I/-. 

Carriage  paid  on  561bs.  and  up  anywhere  In  United  Kingdom. 
BV       WRITE   FOR   OUR   BOOKLET— POST   FREE   ON    REQUEST.      "V^l 
SOLD    BT     NURBBRTMBN     AND     SEEDSMBN     EYBRTWHERB. 


Sole  Makers:  WM.   THOMSON  -SD  :50NS.  LTD.,  CLOVHNFORDS,  SCOTLAI^TD. 


cts  there  ( 

and  makes  the  Garden  ^«,r/b\l!- ' 
ijav  all  the  year  round  -"i.^*;.-  r;.v. 


'  Sold  everywhere  (or  HorflCTimiral  purpo...  In  PACKETS  lOd.  *  1/6.  an.]  b 

BRANDED  4  SEALED  BAGS  :  7  lb...  3  9  ;  U  lb...  e/B  :  2»  lbs.,  11/8 ;  M  lbs.,  2(V;  ;  n2  I*!  ;"'->:, 

direct  from  tbe  Works      arrl  .«e  Paid  In  the  Dnlted  Klii(doiii  tor  Ca.h  with  Order  (eioept  PACKETS). 


bQN.    >!•; <-■  i'i  ■'  *  tS^^iis  y.:\.ont;rii.. 


ctAnW    c;troA»     c;tr:and.  W.C.  1. 
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f-KLQialKBKD  AT  XHB    SENIBAL 
POPT    OFFICE  AS  A    NEWSPAPER 
ASD  FOB    OANADIAK    HAQAZINB 
POST. 
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Price  THREEPENCE 

Yearly   Subscription 
Inland,  15/2:  gorelnn.  17/4 


ONE  OF  THE  BEST  CEANOTHUSES  FOR  A  PILLAR 

(C.   THYRSIFI.ORUS    GRISEUS). 


NOW     READY 
BARR'S     EXTRA    EARLY    DUTCH     HYACINTHS 

SPECIALLY  PREPARED   FOR  EARLY  FLOWERIMG. 

Suitable  for   culture  in    Pots,  Bowls,    or  Vases  for  Early    Winter   decoration. 

COLOUllb,  Wliite,  GIowinK  Deep  C'rinison,  and  Yellow,  per  dozen,   10/6.     lio.se,  Hose 
riiik,  Liiibt  or  Dark  Hlue,  per  dozen,  8/6. 

BARR'S  EXTRA  EARLY  MINIATURE  HYACINTHS 

SPECIALLY  PREPARED  FOR  EARLY    FLOWERING. 

Producing    rather    smaller    spikes    than    above. 

COLOUR.^,  Wliite.  lirilliant  Rose  and  Yellow,  jier  dozen.  5/6.    Mj-'ht  Rose,  Bright  Rose, 
Rich  Crimson.  Li'.dit  or  Dark  Bine,  per  dozen    5/-. 

EARLY    WHITE   ROMAN    HYACINTHS 

i.iood  Flowering  Bnllis,  per  1(10   42.'-;  dozen,  5/6.  Extra  selected,  per  100,  55/-;  dozen,  7/6. 

Kxtra  Large  Bulbs,  per  100,  70/-;  dozen  9/-. 
BARR'S  PEAT  FIBRE,  SHELL  AND  CHARCOAL  MIXTURE. 

Ready  uiixed  lor  n.se,  per  bushel,  4/6;  per  peek,  1/6. 

DADD         A        CnUC         "*"*'    "^^  &  13,  KING  STREET, 

Dftnlf      Ob      wUnO      covENT    garden,    w.c.  2. 

HONOURS  FOR  ALLWOODII 

The  phenomenal  success  of  this  new  race  of  Hardy  Plants,  half  Pink  and  half  Carnation,  is 
testified  to  by  the  numerous  honours  awarded,  viz.  : 
4  AWARDS  OF  MERIT  from  R.H.S. 
10  GOLD  MEDALS  at   Leading  Shows- 

THE  GOLD  FLORAL  MEDAL  (the  Blue  Ribbon  of  Horticulture),  and 
THE  GOLD  CORONATION  CHALLENGE  CUP. 

PLANT    NOW    FOR    BEST    RESULTS. 
The   undermentioned  collections   are  now  available,   es   32"   pots,   at    the    prices    quoted 
carriage   and    packing    paid   for   cash   with  order. 

Collection  No.  1—3  Plants,  8/6.  Collection  No-  2—6  Plants,  15  -. 

Collection  No.  3—12  Plants  (including  Xovelties).  35/-. 

Cultural  Booklet.  Gd.,  post  free.  Catalogue  sent  -with  pleasure  on  request. 

When   you  think  of  Carnations  you  think  of 

The   leading  Carnation  Raisers 
and  Specialists  in   the   World. 

Dept.  3, 

HAYWARDS     HEATH 

SUSSEX. 

ORCHIDS" 

Of  Timorous  habit  and  Guperior   coDBtitution,     A  visit  to   our  Establisbment  is  cor- 
dially invited  to  inspect  our  immense  and  interesting  STOCK    RAISED  BY  THE 

PURE    CULTURE    SYSTEM 

Choice    Species     Rare   Botanical   Specimens,     Albinos  in   warm   and   cool    seeticn 

also  a  speciality. 

Expert    advice  given   and    ail  requisites    supplied   for   the 

good   culture   of  Orchids. 

CHARLE8W0RTH  &  CO.,  "^^e^^S!'^ 

BENTLEY'S    SPECIALITIES 


WEED  DESTROYERS 

INSECTICIDES 
FUMIGANTS 


DAISY  KILLER 

(Lawn  Sand) 
FUNGICIDES 
FERTILISERS 


Catalogue  on  Application. 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 


JOSEPH    BENTLEY    LIMITED 

CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Barrow-on-Humber,  HULL. 
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Choice  Daffodils  of  Proveo  Merit 

THE     FOLLOWING    DAFFODILS    HAVE     ALL     BEEN     GROWN     BY     US     FOR     LONG     ENOUGH     TO 

THOROUGHLY    TEST    THEIR    ALL-ROUND    MERITS.      NONE    OF    THEM    BELONG    TO    THAT    CLASS 

WHICH  GET  AN  A.M.  ONE  YEAR  ANTD  DIE  OUT  A  SEASON  OR  TWO  LATER  ! 


2h. 


3b. 


CHALLENGER 

cent  flower  of 
3jin.  diameter. 


4a. 


2a. 


4a. 


4a. 


36. 


BERNARDINO  (H^ow/ej).  A  seedling  from  Lulworth, 
but  much  larger  and  ha\ang  a  taller  habit  of  growth. 
Perianth  creamy  white,  cup  large  and  prettily 
crinkled  at  the  edge,  deeply  tinted  orange  apricot. 
Highly  recommended.     4/6 

BRILLIANCY  (Engleheart).  Best  described  as  a 
glorified  Barrii  Conspicuus.  A  very  tall  plant  and 
very  early,  also  a  rapid  increaser.  3/-  each ; 
32/-  per  doz. 

{Ciossfield,  1910).  A  truly  magnifi- 
the  Barrii  section.  Flower  about 
Segments  pure  white,  well  rounded, 
firm  and  well  set  up.  The  disc  is  yellow  with  a 
broad  band  of  bright  orange  red.  Very  late. 
30/-  per  bulb. 

COROT.OiThough  a  Giant  Leedsii  hy  parentage  this 
is  a  trumpet  Daffodil  by  measurement.  It  is  a  pale 
bicolor  of  about  the  size  of  Horsfieldii.  Extremely 
free  flowering  and  effective.  1/G  per  bulb;  15/- 
per  doz. 

CROESUS  {J.  C.  Williams,  1910).  A  really  remark- 
able flower.  Segments  very  broad  and  overlapping, 
primrose  yellow.  Cup  large  and  spreading,  rich 
orange  red  tlu-oughout.  Wliole  flower  3jin.  across, 
and  cup  1  Jin.  A  plant  of  fine  constitution  and  good 
sturdy  habit  of  growth.  F.C.C.,  R.H.S.,  1902. 
21/-  per  bulb. 

ELFRIDA  PEARSON  (PracMH,  1910).  The  flower 
is  like  a  twin  sister  to  Lord  Kitchener,  but  is  larger, 
and  has  a  longer  stalk.  The  cup  of  Elfrida  Pearson 
differs  in  colour  from  Lord  Kitchener  ;  it  is  bright 
yellow  and  keeps  its  colour  while  the  other  variety 
fades  to  nearly  white  with  age.  The  plant  is 
extremely  strong  and  vigorous,  and  very  free 
flowering.  A.M.,  Huntingdon,  1909.  Late  flower- 
ing.    7/6  per  bulb. 

EMPIRE  {Crosfield,  1911).  The  finest  Giant  Leedsii 
yet  sent  out.  A  large  and  perfectly  formed  flower, 
with  a  fine  pose.  Segments  pure  white,  cup  pale 
lemon  passing  to  white.  A  quick  increaser  and 
good  seeder.     12/6  per  bulb. 

FIRETAIL  {Crosfield,  1910).  A  large,  firm  flower 
(3|^in.  in  diameter),  of  best  lasting  quality.  Seg- 
ments creamy  wliite,  broad  and  overlapping.  Disc 
large,  quite  flat,  of  deep  red  throughout.  A.M., 
Birmingham,  1910,  and  was  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  best  flowers  in  the  show.  Very  late.  35/- 
pcr  bulb. 


1c.  FLORENCE  PEARSON  (Pearson,  1905).  A  mag- 
nificent new  trumpet  Daffodil,  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  Emperor  and  Mme.  de  Graajf.  Segments 
creamy  white,  long,  and  of  very  firm  texture, 
trumpet  long,  rather  gashed  at  brim,  of  a  beautiful 
creamy  tint.  AVhcn  opened  in  water  the  flower  is 
as  white  as  Mme.  de  Graaff.  Foliage  as  broad  and 
luxuriant  as  Emperor.  Plant  extremclv  ^^gorous 
and  free.     2/6  per  bulb  ;    six  for  12/6 

3i.  GIPSY  QUEEN  {Engleheart,  1906).  A  large  Barrii. 
Segments  creamy  white,  broad,  and  well  formed  ; 
cup  large  and  sj^reading,  yellow  with  broad  edging 
of  orange.  A  good  plant  and  very  free,  the  flowers 
being  carried  on  long  stems.  A  good  exliibition 
variety,  and  one  which  will  make  a  fine  decorative 
flower  when  cheaper.     10/6  per  doz.  ;    1/-  each. 

KING  (ALFRED  {Kendall).  The  finest  of  all  yellow 
Daffodils  where  it  finds  soil  to  suit  it.  15/-  doz.  ; 
1/4  each. 

2b.  IVI ARSHLIGHT.  A  flower  after  the  style  of  Lucifer, 
but  very  much  finer.  Segments  creamy  white,  cup 
deep  red  all  through.  Plant  vigorous,  producing 
plenty  of  deep  green  foliage.  Mid  season.  £3  per 
bulb. 

4a.  IVIRS.  W.  O.  WOLSELEY  (P.  D.  Williatns).  A 
pure  white  Giant  Leedsii.  Distinct,  dainty,  and 
very  floriferous,  a  really  good  thing  at  a  cheap  price. 
10/6  per  doz.  ;  1/-  each. 

2a.  NOBLE.  A  fine  giant  Incomp.,  of  strong  growth. 
Flower  well  formed  and  firm,  uniform  pale,  clear 
yellow.     Mid  season.    2/-  each. 

4a.  NORAH  PEARSON  {Pearson,  1910).  A  very  fine 
Giant  Leedsii,  very  much  in  the  way  Hon.  Mrs. 
Francklin,  but  later  in  flowering.  A  very  firm,  well 
set  up  flower  of  great  lasting  quality.  Plant  ex- 
tremely strong  and  \ngorous.  A.M.,  Mid.  Daff.  Soc, 
April  22nd,  1913.     10/6  per  doz.  ;    1/-  each. 

POETICUS  JOHN  MASEFIELD  {Engleheart). 
A  remarkably  sho^vy  flower,  and  distinct  from  most 
Poets  in  commerce.  The  flower  is  well  formed  and 
very  round.  Perianth  pure  white  ;  the  large  disc- 
like eye  is  bordered  by  a  band  of  deep  bright  red. 
A  really  first-class  Poetieus.  A.M.,  R.H.S.,  1920. 
5/-  per  bulb. 

Zb.  RED  BEACON.  A  very  good  red-eyed  variety, 
about  the  best  at  the  price.  Pure  white  perianth, 
and  brilliant  red  eye.  Rather  late.  25/-  per  doz. ; 
2/6  each. 


J.  R.  PEARSON  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  "  The  Nurseries." 

LOWDHAM,     NOTTS.  Established   1782. 
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WEBBS'    BULBS   FOR    FORCING. 

Tlie  linost  q\iality  obtainable. 
WEBBS'    POLYANTHUS    JfAltCISSI  : 

P.iper  White,  3/3  per  doz.,  25/-  per  100. 
Double  Koman,  3/-  per  doz.,  21/-  per  100. 
WEBBS'  EARLY  WHITE  aOJIAN  HY'ACINTHS  : 
5/6,  "/-  and  8/6  per  doz. 
42/-,  52/-  and  64/-  per  100. 
tVEBBS'  EXTRA    EARLY   HYACINTHS: 

(Prepared  tor  forcing),  in    10    separate   colours, 
10/6  per  doz. 
■WEBBS'  FKEESIA,   REFRACTA   ALBA  : 
1-0  per  doz.,  12/6  per  100. 
WEBBS'    BLL15    CATALOGUE   for   1920,   post    free   on 
reouest— WEBB  &    SONS,    LTD.,   The  King's  Seedsmen, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


WATERERS'  RHODODENDRONS,  Azaleas. 

8are  Shrubs,  Japanese  Cherries,  Maples,  and  Chinese  subjects. 
—JOHN  Waterer,  Sons  &  Crisp,  Ltd.,  The  Nurseries, 
Pagshot,  Surrey. 

WATERERS'     ROMAN     HYACINTHS 

Narcissus,  Frecsias,  Tuli|)s,  etc.,  for  early  forcing  ;  Bulbs  for 
bowl  culture  and  bedding. 


WATERERS'  ALPINE  AND  HERBACEOUS 

PL.iNTS,  in  the  new  and  leading  varieties  of  Delphiniums, 
Phloxes,  Irises. 

WATERERS'     FRUIT     TREES.  —  Magni- 

(flcent    stock    of     250,000     trees.       Prospective    purchasers 
are  invited  to  select  personally  at  Twyford  Nurseries. 


WATERERS'      ROSES,     in     all     forms.— 

John  Waterer,  Sons,  &  Crisp,  Ltd.,  Twyford,  Berks. 


BARR'S  DAFFODILS,  AWARDED  47  GOLD 


MFDALS  and  5  SILVER  CUPS.  Finest  sorts  for  Pots, 
E.\hibitio-i,  Flower  Borders,  and  to  naturalise;  al-io  many 
new  Seedlings  oft'ered  for  the  first  time.  Descriptive 
Catalogue  free. 


BARR'S     HYACINTHS,     TULIPS, 

CROCUSES,  etc.,  for  Pots,  Bowls  and  Flower  Borders. 
Best  English  and  Dutch  grown  Bulbs.  Descriptive 
Catalogue  now  ready,  free.— Bahr  &  SONS,  11,  12,  13,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 

McDOUGALL'S  WEED  KILLER,  non- 
poisonous,  safe,  effective.  In  tins.  Pints,  1/9  ;  quarts,  3/-  , 
}-gall.,  4/9  ;  1  gall.,  7/-  ;  5  galls.,  27/6.  From  Seeds- 
men, Nurserymen,  Ironmongers.  —  Sole  Manufacturers, 
MoDouQALL  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Port  Street.  Manchester.  Estab- 
lished  1845. 

LOVELY   SPRING   FLOWERING    PLANTS 

for  autumn  planting,  including  polyanthus  in  all  beautiful 
sliades,  velloiv  alUsum,  forget-me-not,  pansies,  strawberry 
plants,  strong.  Nowreadv.  Catalogue  free. — Ernest  Hills, 
The  Rlivdd  Nurseries.  Hanlev  Castle,  Worcestershire. 


GREENHOUSE  PAINTING  AND   GLAZING 

— "  VITROLITE  "  superior  to  Wliite  Lead  Paint,  25/-  per 
gall.  Cans  extra.  "  Plastine,"  supersedes  Putty,  44/-  per 
cwt. — Full  particulars  from  Waiter  Carson  &  Sons,  Grove 
Works,  Battersea.     Agents  throughout  the  Country. 

KING'S     ACRE    STRAWBERRIES.— Com- 

plete  list  of  the  best  varieties,  with  cultural  notes,  post  free. — 
King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Ltd.,  Hereford. 


POULTRY  FEEDING,  by  WILL  HOOLEY, 

F.Z.S.,  F.B.S..4  A  copy  of  this  practical  booklet  on  tlie 
most  economical  methods  of  feeding  poultry  will  be  sent 
post  free  on  receipt  of  lid.  addressed  to  The  Manager, 
"  Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  2 j,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden    W.C.  2. 


XMAS    CHOCOLATE    CLUBS Spare  time 

A<:ents  wanted.  Good  remuneration.  Best  makes  only 
supplied.  Particulars  free.— SAiMUEL  Driver,  South  Market, 
Hunslet  Lane,  Leeds. 


WAKELEY'S  PATENTED  HOP  MANURE. 

— The    only    reliable    and    complete    substitute    for    Stable 
1   manure.     See  advt.  on  p.  viii. 


BURBAGE    ROSES    on   Pedigree   Stocks.— 

1.000  varieties  grown.  List  of  "The  Hundred  Best  Roses," 
post  free. — The  Burbage  Nurseries,  Nr.  Hinckley, 
Leicestershire.  Established  1773.  (Manager,  G.  Geary, 
F.R.H.S.) 

STORING    VEGETABLES    AND    FRUITS : 

with  chapters  on  "  Drying  in  the  Oven  and  by  the  Kitchen 
Fire."  By  Herbert  Cowlev  (Editor  of  The  Garden).  9d. 
net,  by  post,  lid. — Published  at  the  Offices  of  "  COUNTRY 
Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


REV.    C.    BARNES,    F.R.H.S.,    SCOFTON, 

Worksop,  has  a  fine  collection  of  named  Pyrethrum  and  other 
plants.    Also  bulbs,  Darwin  Tulips,  etc.    List. 

SPLENDID    YELLOW     FIBROUS     LOAM. 

Pure  Leaf  Mould,  Coarse  Sand,  each  5/-  per  sack.  Prepared 
Compost,  6/6  ;  Cocoanut  Fibre,  5/6  per  sack.  Kainit,  14  Iba. 
3/9. — W.  Herbert  &  Co.,  Hop  Exchange,  London,  8.E. 


SEWAGE      DISPOSAL      FOR      COUNTRY 

HOUSES. — No  emptying  of  cesspools  ;  a  perfect  fertilizer  ; 
no  solids  ;  no  open  filters  ;  perfectly  automatic  ;  everything 
underground.  State  particulars.— William  Beattie,  8, 
Lower  Gro3venor  Place,  Westminster. 


RABBIT-KEEPING.— A    practical    booklet 

on  the  best  and  most  profitable  methods  of  P^bbit-Keepinn 
for  :,11  Garden  Owners  in  Town  or  Country.  By  C,  J.  Davies. 
2nd  impression.  9d.  ret,  by  post  lid. — Published  at  the 
Offices  of  "  Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2 


AUTUMN     FLOWERING     CROCUS     AND 

COLCHICUMS.— For  present  pl.anting.    List  on  application. 
— T.  Smith,  Daisy  Hill  Nursery,  Newry. 


BULBS,    HERBACEOUS    PLANTS,    Etc.— 

My  prices  will  save  you  30  per  cent.:  only  the  best  quality 
stuff.  Lists  Free.— Sm  J.  L.  Cotter,  F.R.H.S.,  Wottou- 
under-Edge,  Glos. 

KING'S  ACRE  FRUIT  TREES   famous  for 

productiveness  and  quality.  New  Illustrated  Catalogue 
replete  witli  reliable  information  now  ready,  and  will  be 
forwarded  free  on  application. — King's  Acre  Nl-kseries, 
Ltd.,  Hereford. 

KING'S  ACRE  ROSES. — New  alphabetically 

arranged  Rose  Catalogue,  with  special  value  in  collections, 
iree  on  request. — KINO'S  Acre  Nurseries,  Ltd.,  Hereford. 


IRON   AND  WIRE  FENCING  for  gardens, 

tree  guards,  gates,  arches,  espaliers,  rose  stakes,  and  orna- 
mental garden  iron  and  wu'e  work  of  every  description.  Send 
for  illustrated  catalogue.  Also  kennel  railing  and  poultry 
fencing.  Ask  for  separate  lists. — BouLTON  &  Paul,  Ltd., 
Manufacturer.  Norwich. 


ROCK      GARDEN      PLANTS.  — Where 

and  in  Wh.at  Soils  to  Plant  Them.  A  useful  guide  to 
garden  lovers,  witli  catalogue,  48  pages,  post  free. — 
G.  R.  Phipps,  Alpine  Nursery,  Barnham,  Bognor, 


RIVERS'   FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  VINES, 

Figs,  Oranges  and  Orchard  House  trees  are  of  first-class 
quality,  and  a  large  and  select  stock  is  always  on  view. 
Inspection  invited.  Price  list  post  free  on  application. — 
Thos.  Rivers  &  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. 


WM.   DUNCAN   TUCKER   &  SONS,  LTD., 

Lawrence  Road,  South  Tottenham,  N.  15. — Conservatories, 
Winter  Gardens,  Vineries,  Peach  Houses,  Portable  Build- 
ings, etc.  


BARGAINS    IN    DAFFODILS.— Again    this 

year  we  have  some  exceptional  Bargain  Lots  to  offer  from 
our  healthy  stock  ;  both  varieties  in  commerce,  and  new 
seedlings  of  our  own.  These  must  all  be  cleared,  as  we  require 
tlie  room,  consequently  we  have  listed  all  these  Lots  at  low 
figures.  Delivery  in  July  and  August.  Our  entire  collection 
is  in  perfect  health.  Write  for  our  Daffodil  Bargain  Lists. — 
Herbert  Chapman,  Ltd.,  Rotlierside  Gardens,  Rye,  Sussex. 


LAXTON'S   STRAWBERRIES. —Pot  Plants 

and  Runners  of  all  the  best  new  varieties,  and  the  old 
favourites  can  now  be  booked  for  early  delivery.  Catalogues 
gratis  on  application. — Laxton  Brothers,  Bedford. 


SUTTON'S  BULB  CATALOGUE   FOR  1920 

NOW   READY. 

Complete  descriptive  lists  of  the  best 
HY'ACINTHS,   TULIPS,   NARCISSI,   CROCUS,   etc. 

All  bulbs  of  soundest  quality. 
Note. 
HY.\CINTHS,  specially  prepared  for  forcing,  per  doz.,  10/6 
CYNTHELLA  HYACINTHS,  for  early  forcing       „     _      5/- 
Orders  for  these  executed  by  return. 

SUTTON  &  SONS,  THE  KING'S  SEEDSMEN,  READING. 


NOW   IS  THE   TIME  TO   ORDER 

KELWAY'S        CELEBRATED         HARDY 

PLANTS  AND  HYDRID  GLADIOLI,  PJ50NIES,  DEL- 
PHINIUMS, PYRETHRUMS,  PHLOXES,  IRISES, 
LUPINS,  etc.,  many  of  which  can  now  be  planted,  others 
will  be  sent  at  the  proper  time  for  planting.  As  our  stocks 
have  been  considerably  depleted  by  the  unprecedented  rush 
of  last  season,  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  early  orders,  so  that 
our  many  customers  may  not  be  disappointed. — Write  now 
for  price  lists  to  the  Retail  Plant  Dept.,  Kelway  &  Son, 
The  Royal  Horticulturists,  Langport,  Somerset. 


DOBBIE'S  AUTUMN  LIST  of  Bulbs,  Roses, 

Sweet    Peas,    Vegetable    Seeds    and    Plants,   post   free. — 
DOBBIE  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Royal  Florists,  Edinburgh. 


BATH'S     HOME-GROWN     BULBS.— New 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  finest  Narcissi,  Tulips,  Hya- 
cinths, etc.,  as  supplied  to  the  royal  parks  and  gardens, 
with  full  cultural  directions,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent 
post  free  on  application. 


BATH'S    ROSES     AND     P.fflONIES.— New 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  crntaining  full  cultural  notes,  of  the 
best  new  and  standard  varieties,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application.— (Dept.  E.),R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd., 
The  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech. 

IRIS  STYLOSA,   6/-  doz. ;    MONTBRETIA, 

6'-  100:  Daffodils  and  Narcissi  for  naturalising,  good 
varieties,  3/-  100:  22,6  1,000. — THOMAS,  Trewince,  Ports- 
catho,  Cornwall. 

ORCHIS  FOLIOSA.— The  best  form  of  the 

.Madeira  Orchid.  Plant  now.  2/-  and  2/6  each ;  20/- and 
27/6  per  dozen. — T.  SMITH,  Daisy  Hill  Nursery,  Newry. 


PERPETUAL  CARNATIONS  ILLUSTRATED 

— A  thorougldy  practical  and  well-illustrated  book  on  these 
beautiful  and  popular  flowers,  written  by  Laurence  J.  Cook, 
is  now  ready.  Price  -2/6  net,  postage  4d.  extra.  It  is 
published  .at  the  offices  of  "Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


WALLACE'S      GOLD       MEDAL       IRISES 

should  be  planted  now.      Our  unique  publication.  Irises  and 
Iris  Gardens,  free  ou  application. 


WALLACE'S  LILIES,  TULIPS,  EREMURUS, 

Calochorti,  Narcissus,  Hyacinths,  Crocus,  etc.  Our  catalogue 
of  these  is  ready,  free  on  application. — R.  Wallace  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  Kilnfiold  Gardens,  Colchester. 


COLOURED    FREESIAS.— My  Ust   is   now 

ready  and  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants.— G.  H.  Dalkymple, 
The  Nurseries,  Bartley,  Southampton. 


ROSES. — Their   history,  development,   and 

cultivation.  By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton.  Second  Edition. 
15/- net.  The  Garden  says:  " The  rose  grower  who  comes 
to  Mr.  Pemberton's  hook  for  help  will  not  be  dis.ippointed." 
—LONGMANS  &  Co.,  39,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C.  4. 


JAMES  GRAY,  LTD.,  Builder  of  Conser- 
vatories, Greenhouses,  etc.,  and  Heating  Engineers,  Danveig 
Street,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W.  3.  Wure  :  Gray,  Kensington  90 
Telephone :  Kensington,  90. 

BIRDS'    BATHS,  GARDEN    VASES,  SUN- 

DIALS,  NESTING  BOXES.  Catalogue  (No.  4)  free.  — 
MOORTON,  5,  Thornton  .\ venue,  Chiswick. 
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ESTABLISHED     1832. 

No  connection  with  any  other  Firm  of  a 
similar  name 

CATALOGUE  FOR  1920 

(With    Cultural   Directions) 

SPLENDID 

DUTCH    and 

GAPE  BULBS,  &G 


THE    DISEASE 

(much  magnified) 

1  o,ooo 

GREEN     FLY 

on  a  Eose  Tree 
KILLED 

bv   a  Teacupflll   of 

SOPHOS 

The   Harmless 

LIQUID 

INSECTICIDE 

Total  Cost  op  Spraying 


DIRECT    FROM    THE    GROWERS. 


Is   now   ready,    and   will    be    sent   post    free 
on  application  to  themselves  direct,  at 

OVERVEEN,  HAARLEM,  HOLLAND. 


THE    REMEDY 


N.B  — In  districts  where  the  water  is  hard  a  little 
more  "Sophos"  should  be  added  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  the  lime. -See  red  type  notice  on  bottle  label. 


Bottle    1/4-    Returnable. 


If  you  cannot  obtain  locally,  a  Sample  Bottle 
will  be  sent  direct  for  1/5,  carriage  paid,  provided 
you  give  your  Grocer's  name  and  address. 

PETREL  AMMONIA   WORKS, 
3,  Watson  Street,  Glasgow. 


Notes  From  Maidstone. 

STRAWBERRY 
PLANTING. 

The  season  jor  making  new 
Strawberry  beds  will  soon  be 
here,  and  the  recent  generous 
rains  have  given  us  a  fine 
growth  of  runners,  which  we 
hope  will  be  ready  jor  delivery 
early  in  August.  We  shall  be 
pleased  to  send  our  catalogue 
to  those  interested,  and  call 
attention  to  the  old  variety 
Black  Prince,  so  valuable  for 
jam  making,  and  the  A  titumnal 
variety  St.  Fiacre,  the  best  of 
its  class.  "  Doubtless,  God 
could  have  made  a  better  berry  ; 
but,  doubtless.  He  never  did." 

George  Bunyard  &■  Co.,  Ltd., 

The  Royal  Nurseries, 

Maidstone. 


PAINT    YOUR    GREENHOUSES 

WITH 

"VITROLITE" 

Far  Superior  to  White  Lead  in  Colour,  Covering  Po^arer  and  Durability. 

Made  in  White  and   Stone  Colour. 

Price        -        -        25/-  per  Gallon. 

Drums  extra. 


ii 


PLASTINE 

THE    IMPERISHABLE    PUTTY. 


JJ 


Price  44/-  per  Cwt.,  in  1121b.,  56,  &  281b.  Kegs  {extra  and  returnable), 

also  in  141b.  tins,  7/9  each,  and  71b.  tins,  4/3  each.    Tins  included. 


WALTER    CARSON    &    SONS, 
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ONE  reasoD  for  the  poor  crop  of 
Apples  this  year  was  the  absence  of 
I  bees  at  flowering-time — the  weather 
was  then  cold  and  bees  would  not 
venture  far  on  the  wing.  The  only 
gardens  in  which  we  have  seen  heavy  crops  of 
Apples  this  year  are  those  in  which  bees  are  kept 
near  to  the  fruit  trees.  In  the  gardens  we  have  ii) 
mind  Apple  trees  are  laden  with  fruit.  Every 
fruit-grower  should  keep  bees.  Not  that  we 
advise  readers  to  keep  bees  just  to  pollinate 
the  fruit  blossom.  Bees  must  be  well  looked 
after,  or  they  are  better  left  alone.  They 
require  feeding  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  and 
attention  all  the  year  rc:und. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  on  our  staff 
of  contributors  a  first  -  class 
bee  expert,  and  all  who  require 
advice  on  this  interesting  subject 
should  not  hesitate  to  address 
their  enquiries  marked  "Bee 
Expert "    to    the    Editor     of    The 

G-\RDEN. 

Trial  of  Chrysanthemum  maxi- 
mum Varieties  at  Wisley. — The 
following  awards  have  been  made 
by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  to  varieties  of 
Chrysanthemum  maximum  after 
trial  at  Wisley.  Award  of  merit. — 
Mayfield  Giant,  sent  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Brown,  Mayfield,  Sussex ;  Marian 
Collier,  sent  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Collier, 
Uplands,  Redbourn,  Herts  ;  Omega, 
sent  by  Messrs.  Godfrey,  The 
Nurseries,  Exmouth,  Devon; 
Kenreth,  sent  by  Messrs.  W.  J. 
Stokes,  Hilperton  Marsh,  Trow- 
bridge, and  Messrs.  Baker,  Codsall, 
Wolverhampton.  Highly  com- 
mended.—Winnie  Stokes,  sent  by 
Messrs.  Stokes,  Hilperton  Marsh, 
Trowbridge. 

Garden    Ceanothuses.  —  From 

July  to  September  in  all  but  the 
coldest  gardens  the  late-flowering  Ceanothuses 
are  invaluable  subjects.  Mostly  of  Continental 
origin,  obtained  by  crossing  the  species  C. 
americanus,  C.  azureus  and  C.  ovatus,  they 
are  valuable  as  subjects  for  lawns,  and  as 
climbers  for  walls  and  fences  of  moderate 
height.  A  number  of  larije  beds,  mostly  restricted  to 
one  sort  in  each,  are  a  conspicuous  feature  on  one  of 
the  lawns  at  Kew  near  the  Temperate  House.  Gloire 
de  Versailles,  Arnoldi,  Ceres,  Gloire  de  Plantairts, 
Perle  Rose,  Indigo  and  Leon  Simon  are  particularly 
pleasing.  The  subject  of  our  illustration  en  the 
front  cover  of  this  is^ue  (C.  thyrsiflorns  var. 
Griseus)   makes  an  excellent  pillar  plant. 


An       August-Flowering       Rhododendron. — 

Among  tlie  many  new  Rhododendrons  of  recent 
introduction  from  China  R.  auriculatum  is  remark- 
ably distinct.  Its  most  interesting  and  valuable 
character  is  the  fact  tliat  it  flowers  during  August, 
the  new  growths  also  only  starting  to  push  diu'ing 
the  second  half  of  July.  Introduced  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Wilson  in  igoo,  he  describes  R.  auriculatum  as  an 
evergreen  shrub  or  small  tree  up  to  30  feet  high. 
It  has  conspicuously  large  leaves,  many  exceeding 
r  foot  in  length,  4  inches  or  5  inches  wide  and  thick 
in  texture.  The  flowers  are  white  with  a  trace  of 
pink,  more  pronounced  on  some  plants  than  others 
when  first  opening.  As  a  plant  for  the  hybridist 
it  offers  immense  possibilities  of  considerably 
lengthening  the  season  of  flowv=ring. 


AN    AUGUST-FLOWERING     RHODODENDRON     (R.     AURICULATUM). 


Yuccas. — Contemporaries  make  an  interesting 
paragraph  occasionally  by  recording  the  blooming 
of  a  Yucca,  adding  the  legend  that  it  blooms  once 
in  a  century.  Yucca  gloriosa  takes  some  years  to 
form  a  bloom-spike,  but  a  hundred  months  would 
be  nearer  accuracy  than  a  century.  There  is  no 
need  to  wait  even  so  long  as  that  for  a  Yucca 
bloom,  as  a  good  plant  of  Yucca  filamentosa  will 
bloom  the  first  season.  An  example  before  me 
as  I  write,  planted  sixteen  months  ago,  has  had  for 
weeks  a  spike  nearly  5  feet  liigh  with  r30  blooms. 
Swaying  in  the  wind  with  its  balloon-shaped 
greenish  white  flowers,  this  Yucca  is  very  striking, 
and  yet  more  so  as  it  is  on  the  margin  of  a  small 


pond.  Deep,  rather  free  loam  is  ideal  for  Yuccas, 
but  they  are  not  fastidious  as  to  soil  medium. 
Y.  gloriosa  recurva  is  most  usually  planted.  The 
true  Y.  gloriosa  makes  flower  stems  of  ra  feet 
to  15  feet.  Y.  aloifolia  forms  with  age  a  bush 
with    many    crowns. — HuRSTCor. 

Windfall  Chutney. — A  reader  very  kindly 
draws  our  attention  to  the  maldng  of  windfall 
chutney.  The  beauty  of  this  chutney  is  that 
it  enables  onej^to  utilise  what  would  otherwise 
be  wasted.  Its  components  consist  of  windfall 
Apples,  thick-necked  Onions,  and  either  green 
or  ripe  Tomatoes.  Two  pounds  of  Apples,  when 
peeled  and  cored ;  two  pounds  of  Tomatoes, 
peeled  and  sliced ;  one  and  a  half  pounds  of 
Onions,  sliced ;]  eight  ounces  of  stoned  raisins, 
eight  oimces  of  brown  sugar  or 
six  otmces  of  treacle,  one  pint 
of  malt  vinegar,  one  ounce  of 
mi.xed  pickling  spice  and  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt.  Mode:  Bruise 
the  ginger  and  tie  with  the  spices 
in  a  piece  of  muslin,  to  remove 
when  finished.  Put  all  into  a 
stew  jar  or  enamelled  pan  and 
simmer  gently  for  two  hours  at 
least.  Place  into  pickle  bottles  or 
jars,  which  need  not  necessarily 
be  of  the  vacuum  type,  and  store 
away  until  required.^  This  makes 
an  excellent  adjunct  to  cold  meat 
at   any   time  of  the  year. 

The  Poisonous  Stems  of  Hem- 
lock.— When  visiting  a  garden  near 
Chepstow  recently  we  drew  attention 
to  plants  of  Hemlock  growing 
near  a  stream.  Apparently  the 
poisonous  nature  of  the  plant  was 
quite  well  understood,  for  we  were 
told  that  some  parts  of  the  plant 
jiad  drifted  down  the  stream,  and 
had  been  eaten  by  cattle,  which 
subsequently  died.  And  yet  the 
Hemlock  is  still  allowed  to  flourish. 
Also  -He  read  in  the  daily  papers 
of  another  instance  of  poisoning  caused  by 
tlie  Hemlock — that  of  a  schoolboy  of  Manchester, 
who  .iied  recently.  The  boy  and  his  companions 
had    used  the  stems  of  Hemlock  as  Pea-shooters, 


FORTHCOMING  .  EVENTS. 
31. — Newcastle     Flower    .'^how    (three 


August 
days. 

September  7. — Royal  Hcrticultural  Society's 
fortnightly  meeting.  Annual  onterenc  of  Affili- 
ated Societies.  Scottish  Horticultural  Associa- 
tion's meeting. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

{The  Editor  is    not    responsible    for    the    opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 


PLANTING    TULIPS. 

A  NOTE  on  page  422  of  Thf.  Garden  for 
August  21  advocates  the  planting  of  May- 
flowering  Tulips  "  whenever  an  opportunity 
occurs,  for  better  results  are  obtained  if  the  bulbs 
are  planted  early."  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  the  writer  of  this  note  has  actualh' 
proved  by  experience  the  wisdom  of  the  advice 
that  he  gives,  for  hitherto  it  has  certainly  always 
seemed  best  to  plant  Tulips  as  late  as  possible, 
and  by  preference  as  near  as  might  be  to  the  end 
of  the  first  week  of  November.  The  reason  for 
this  late  planting  is  that  the  young  foliage  of 
Tulips  is  peculiarly  subject  to  fungoid  attacks 
when  it  has  been  buffeted  by  inclement  weather 
early  in  the  year,  and  that  it  is  therefore  desirable 
to  delay  as  long  as  possible  the  appearance 
of  the  foliage  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  In  the  present  year  the  attacks  of 
the  fungoid  disease  known  as  "  fire  "  were 
particularly  virulent,  and  those  Tulips 
which  had  not  been  lifted  in  the  previous 
summer  but  had  been  left  undisturbed 
seemed  to  suffer  more  than  those  that  had 
been  lifted  and  replanted.  It  might  be 
argued  that  those  bulbs  which  had  remained 
in  the  ground  began  to  grow  again  sooner 
than  those  that  had  been  lifted,  and  that 
this  was  the  only  reason  why  they  suffered 
more  from  the  attacks  of  the  fungoid  disease; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  Tulips  that 
remain  in  the  ground  provide  in  their 
old  skins  an  ideal  resting  place  for  the 
sporer  of  the  disease,  which  is  therefore 
more  certain  to  renew  its  attack  in  the 
following  spring.  All  those,  however,  who 
have  lifted  and  cleaned  Tulip  bulbs  must 
have  been  fascinated  by  the  accommoda- 
ting way  in  which  the  old  outer  skin 
comes  away  and  leaves  the  new  bulb 
bright  and  shining.  Bulbs  that  are  thus 
rid  of  their  old  skins  harbour  no  spores 
of  disease,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  therefore 
why  it  is  desirable  that  all  Tulips  should 
be  lifted  annually.  .Mother  point  to 
be  remembered  when  planting  Tulips  is 
that  the  deeper  the  bulbs  are  placed  the 
later  will  the  foliage  appear  and  the 
less  likely  it  will,  therefore,  be  to  fall  a 
victim  to  attacks  of  disease.  These 
att.tcks  destroy  the  foliage  for  the  current 
year,  and  by  so  doing  weaken  the  bulbs  for 
the  following  year,  because  the  new  bulb 
gains  strength  from  the  juices  which  have  under- 
gone transformation  by  the  action  of  light  on  the 
chlorophyll  in  the  leaves.  Even  if  the  leaves  are 
entirely  destroyed,  as  happened  in  many  cases 
this  year,  the  new  bulb  suffers  far  less  it  there 
remain  some  9  inches  or  r2  inches  of  stem  between 
it  and  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This,  at  any 
rate,  was  the  happy  result  of  planting  some  Tulip 
species  a  foot  below  the  surface,  for  the  bulbs 
that  were  lifted  this  summer  seemed  not  to  have 
deteriorated,  even  though  the  foliage  was  so 
weakened  by  disease  that  a  subsequent  gale  swept 
it  entirely  a%vay. — W.  R.  D 

A    NEW    SPINACH. 

Mrs.  Busy    Bee's    Latest    Experiment. 

T  HAVE  a  vegetarian  visitor  staying  with  me  at 

present,  so  Mrs.  Busy  Bee  is  putting  her  best 

foot    foremost    to   give    us   a   greater    variety    of 

vegetables  than  usual  (we  have  about  foiu  each 


day).  Last  week  she  served  some  particularly 
good  Spinach,  so  much  so  that  I  thought  I  would 
ask  Mr.  Busy  Bee  where  the  seed  came  from. 
(I  buy  my  vegetable  seeds  from  several  leading 
seedsmen  for  variety  and  comparison.)  Later 
in  the  day  Mrs.  Busy  Bee  asked  what  I  thought 
of  it,  and  on  my  praising  it,  said,  with  triumph 
in  her  tones,  "  /;  wasn't  Spinarh,  it  was  Sugar 
Beet  leaves.  They  looked  so  nice  I  tried  them, 
and  then  cooked  some  more  for  you."  Mrs. 
Busy  Bee  says  the  only  difference  in  cooking  is 
that  they  require  a  little  more  water  and,  of  course, 
like  other  Spinach,  to  be  continually  stirred  while 
cooking.  Mr.  Bee  proposes  to  set  aside  one  row 
for  Spinach  in  case  picking  the  leaves  should  spoil 
the  roots.  Then  when  lifting  the  crop  we  shall 
find  out  if  this  be  so. — .^nne  Amateur. 

ROSE    ARDS     RAMBLER. 

TN  The  Garden  of  August  14  I  notice  a  question 
has  been  raised  as  to  the  Rose  Ards  Rambler. 


FRUITING  SPRAY  OF  THE  GOLDEN-LE.'^VED 
CHESTNUT  (CASTANOPSIS  CHRYSOPHYLLA),  A 
CHOICE    EVERGREEN   SHRUB    FROM    CALIFORNI.^. 

This  Rose  was  brought  out  by  Messrs.  A.  Dickson 
and  Sons  in  1908.  It  is  described  in  the  National 
Rose  Society's  Catalogue  for  1917  as  a  Hybrid 
Tea.  We  have  had  it  growing  up  an  8-foot  pillar 
for  several  years,  and  except  that  it  is  somewhat 
prone  to  black  spot,  have  foimd  it  quite  satis- 
factory. The  flowers  are  much  better  in  shape 
than  those  of  either  Ards  Rover  or  Ards  Pillar 
and,  indeed,  are  sometimes  good  enough  to  show 
in  an  exhibition  box.  The  colour  is  a  carmine 
'  rimsoa,  and  they  have  a  certain  fragrance. — 
White  Ladv. 

A    NEGLECTED    SET    OF    ROSES. 

IVTANY  years  ago  the  term  Cabbage  Rose 
was  in  familiar  use  for  certain  big  and 
deliciously  scented  kinds  into  which  one  could 
literally  plunge  one's  nose,  but  more  recently  I 
have  found  there  are  people  well  acquainted  with 
gardens  who  never  heard  of  it.     This  means  the 


unmerited  neglect  of  a  type  that  with  all  the 
attention  given  to  Roses  might  now  be  very  fine. 
Let  them  be  raised  from  the  oblivion  into  which 
they  have  fallen  !  There  is  one  of  the  kinds  at 
least  at  Cambridge,  and  a  few  years  ago  I  sent  an 
example  for  name  to  quite  a  leading  firm  of  old 
rosarian  nurserymen,  and  the  reply  given  me  was 
that  they  were  no  longer  cultivated  and  that  a 
name  could  not  be  given  me.  I  remember  no 
reference  to  these  Roses  in  periodical  literature, 
and  I  should  be  grateful  if  someone  who  knows 
about  the  old  things  would  publish  information 
and,  perhaps,  preserve  a  record.  According  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection  they  were  of  strong 
growth,  looser  in  habit  than  an  ordinary  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Rose  and  producing  immense  double 
flowers  with  the  only  fault,  apart  from  rules,  of 
showing  a  big  "  eye  "  before  the  fall  of  the  petals. 
R.  Irwin  Lynch. 

THE  GOLDEN-LEAVED  CHESTNUT. 

'T'HIS  strikingly  handsome  tree  takes 
rather  more  than  a  year  to  mature  its 
fruits.  Thus  while  the  trees  are  freely 
clothed  with  spring  burs  during  July  the 
male  and  female  flowers  develop,  giving  the 
tree  a  distinct  and  interesting  appearance. 
Produced  freely  in  cylindrical  catkins, 
the  male  flowers  are  creamy  white,  the 
female  flowers  developing  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  catkin,  Castanopsis  chry- 
sophylla  is  a  nati\e  of  California  and 
Oregon,  where  it  grows  to  a  height  of 
100  feet  or  more.  The  tree  is  proving 
an  attractive  evergreen,  notably  when 
a  slight  breeze  reveals  the  golden  coloiu: 
Df  the  leaf  under-surface.  Seeds  ripen 
freely  and  germinate  readily  if  sown  as 
soon  as  mature. — .\.  O. 

CALIFORNIAN    TREE    POPPIES. 

TX  your  note  upon  Romneya  Coulteri 
you  speak  of  the  difficulty  of  moving 
young  plants  which  are  the  offsets  from  the 
main  plant,  and  therefore  I  think  I  ought 
to  tell  you  that  I  have  never  had  a  failure, 
but  that  a  few  months  previous  to 
moving  a  plant  I  have  always  cut  the 
runner  from  which  it  has  sprung.  I  have 
always  looked  upon  them  as  the  easiest 
plants  to  move. — Thackeray  Turner. 

"DEFERENCE       has      been      made      to 
Romneya     Coulteri    thriving    best    in 
a    well     drained     but     poor      soil.       For 
several     years     I     have     had     very    con- 
clusive   evidence     of     the    truth    of    this 
assertion.      Mr.     P.      Kitcher,    head-gardener    to 
Major       Wvndham       Pain.      Bransgore      House, 
Christchurch,   has   a    remarkably   fine    specimen, 
many  feet   high   and    as   far   through  it,  growing 
in    a    rock  garden    on    a    natural    slope    and    in 
a     very     hot    position.       The     flowers     are     of 
immense    size    and    very    fragrant.     When     the 
buds  are  just  showing  colour    they  are  cut  and 
placed  in  water,  where  they  gradually  open  fully. 
Suckers    grow    freely    from    this    plant. — George 
Garner. 

DISGUISING    BOUNDARY    WALLS. 

•yHE  idea  of  disguising  the  boundary  walls 
in  a  little  "  town  villa  "  garden  I  have  seen 
carried  out  with  great  success  some  forty  years 
ago  clore  to  London.  The  one  I  remember  had  a 
"  cradle  walk "  on  one  side,  and  an  irregular 
sort  of  hedge  and  small  flowering  trees  on  the  top 
of  its  high  bank  on  the  other,  and  a  sunk  lawn  in 
the  centre.     I'm  amused  to  see  you  counsel  using 
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Dahlias  for  Water  Lilies  for  table  decoration, 
I  did  this  about  fifteen  years  ago — before  I  knew 
The  Garden.  I  sec  Mr.  Powell-Owen  counsels 
"  moisture  in  incubation,"  Our  hens  here  always 
rhoose  damp  places  to  sit  in,  with  excellent  results 
— though  our  unscientific  ways  would  give  him 
fits  ! — Anne  Amateur. 

THE  AROMA  OF  STRAWBERRY  LEAVES. 

"  Then  the  Strawberry  Leaves  dying  with  a  most 
excellent  Cordial  Smell." — Bacon. 

"T^HE  above  words  are  a  quotation  from  the 
1669  edition  of  "The  Essays,"  "enlarged  by 
the  Honorable  Author  himself  and  now  more  exactly 
published."  The  writer  of  the  very  interesting 
review  on  the  new  edition  of  Pemberton's 
Roses  says  that  he  has  never  been 
able  to  smell  the  "  excellent  Cordial 
Smell "  which  Bacon  placed  as  No.  3 
in  his  list  of  those  flowers  or  plants 
which  have  sweet  breath  ;  and  almost 
hints  that  that  famous  man  of  the 
seventeenth  century  was  indulging  in  a 
noseological  inexactitude  in  stating 
this.  I  write  to  say  that  I  once  experi- 
enced the  same  "  Delight,"  and  although 
it  must  be  a  good  many  years  ago 
now,  I  still  remember  how  the  unusual 
odour  arrested  Mr.  Henry  Taylor,  the 
head-gardener  who  was  with  me  at 
the  time,  and  myself.  I  wish  I  had 
the  exact  date,  but  my  friend  has  left 
Gredington  for  somewhere  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  If,  however,  the 
year  is  unknown,  the  exact  place  in 
Lord  Kenyon's  garden  is  well  remem- 
bered and  likewise  the  period,  for  it 
was  long  after  the  fruit  was  over.  The 
Strawberries  were  growing  on  tl  e  wide 
border  facing  east,  which  bounded  one 
side  of  the  frame  yard.  It  would  get 
the  morning  and  a  good  deal  of  after 
noon  sun.  and  the  high  wall  at  the 
back  would  help  to  concentrate  the 
heat,  and  as  in  all  probability  it  would 
be  late  afternoon  or  early  evening 
when  I  was  there,  it  may  safely  be 
said  that  the  border  and  plants  had 
had  a  day's  good  baking.  This  very 
likely  was  the  cause  of  the  strong  aroma 
on  that  occasion.  Certainly  I  have 
never  smelled  anything  like  it  ;  but  then, 
have  I  ever  gone  past  Strawberry 
plants  planted  in  such  a  position  and 
after  such  a  warm  day  since  ?  If  Bacon 
is  right — and  I  for  one  do  not  doubt  his 
statement — it  seems  quite  likely,  judging 
from  the  use  the  garden  people  of  his 
day  made  of  shelter  and  reflection, 
that  somewhere  within  the  high  walled 
garden  there  might  be  a  portion  set 
aside  for  Strawberries  whose  ticket  of 
admission  to  the  enclosure  would  be 
their  sweet  breath  in  the  warm 
evening  of  sunny  days.  This  is.  of 
course,  mere  supposition  ;  but  should 
these  lines  meet  Mr.  Taylor's  eye  I  wonder 
if  he  remembers  tf  e  circumstance,  and  if  he  does, 
if  he  would  send  a  line  to  corroborate  my 
statement, — Joseph  Jacob. 

THE    WILD    WHITE    STRAWBERRY. 

T  AM  much  interested  in  the  wild  white  Straw- 
berry, and  would  like  one  or  two  plants  of 
it  for  my  rock  garden  if  "  Foreign  Legionnaire  " 
will  send  them  or  give  me  an  address  to  write  tj 
for  some,  as  stated  in  The  Garden,  August  14, 
page  404. — Walker  (Mrs.),  Spriiigwood,  Stirling, 
Scotlaiid. 


FOXES     AND     GRAPES. 

■yOUR  correspondence  on  this  subject  has 
interested  me.  j4isop  was  right — foxes  do 
indeed  eat  Grapes,  as  any  native  of  Palestine, 
Syria  or  Central  Asia  knows  only  too  well.  Thus 
far  my  own  experience.  In  the  Lebanon  and  in 
Bokhara  I  have  often  watched  both  foxes  and 
jackals  coming  down  to  the  vineyards  at  dusk. 
In  Samarkand  jackals  used  to  come  right  into 
the  town  and  eat  the  refuse  from  a  wine- 
press !  Jackals  are  usually  the  worst  culprits 
in  the  vineyards  for,  as  Colonel  Phillott  says, 
they  are  the  most  common.  He  is  also  right 
in  suggesting  that  the  fox  of  the  Bible  is 
often   a  mistranslation   fcr  jackal.      The    Hebrew 
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word,  says'^^Tristram.  "  includes  the  jackal  as 
well  as  the  fox.  Indeed,  in  most  of  the 
passages  where  it  occurs,  the  jackal,  rather  than 
the  fox,  is  intended,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
context."  The  modern  Arabic  is  "Thalceb," 
fox,  and  "  Wawi,"  jackal.  Thus,  "  Take  us  the 
foxes,  the  little  foxes  that  spoil  the  Grapes," 
might  refer  to  foxes  or  jackals,  Tristram  says, 
"  The  fondness  of  the  fox  for  Grapes  is  well  known 
in  the  East ;  but  not  less  so  that  of  the  jackal, 
which,  going  in  packs,  often  commits  great 
devastation  in  the  vineyards." — Douglas 
Carruthers,  Banner  Hall,  King's  Lynn. 


THE    FLOWER    DE 
LUGE 

THAT  the  flowering  of  the  June  Bearded 
Iris  this  year  should  have  stirred 
"  Somers  "  to  write  such  an  interesting 
article  on  this  glorious  family  is  not 
surprising  to  me  as  an  Iris  lover,  though 
I  thought  he  was  such  a  Daffodil  enthusiast  that 
other  flowers  had  only  a  passing  interest  for  hira. 
Still,  he  correctly  expresses  what  I  have  felt  for 
some  years,  that  the  month  of  June  in  the  Iris, 
garden  is  a  season  of  wondrous  beauty.  Th& 
almost  indescribablecolour  tones  and  combinations 
continually  give  one  a  surprise  when 
seen  in  the  varying  light  and  shade 
of  an  early  summer's  day.  As  a 
rule,  I  think  the  evening  light  with 
the  flowers  seen  against  the  setting  sun 
the  most  beautiful. 

Mr.  Editor,  I  desire  to  thank 
"  Somers "  for  his  kindly  criticisms 
and  appreciations  of  the  modest 
little  Iris  Book  issued  from  Colchester. 
It  is,  of  course,  full  of  mistakes  and 
omissions,  but  all  pioneers  in  breaking 
fresh  ground  lack  experience  of  the 
actual  work  before  them,  and  friendly 
advice  and  criticism  is  ever  welcome 
and  helpful  in  obtaining  the  desired 
end.  Many  of  the  descriptions  require 
alteration.  Some  stand  as  they  did 
many  years  since ;  but  now,  in  view 
of  the  forthcoming  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  report  they  will  all  have  to 
be  pi.geon-holed  once  again,  as  it 
were,  and  colom:  classified.  What 
answered  in  a  general  way  will  no 
longer  stand. 

I  believe  Her  Majesty  was  intro- 
duced as  an  Improved  Queen  of  May, 
and  the  original  description  has  re- 
mained unaltered.  It  is  true  that 
they  are  both  distinct  and  have  bet 
little  in  common.  After  "  Somer's " 
friendly  attack  "The  Royalties"  will 
have  to  describe  their  clothing  more 
correctly.  I  am  glad  to  find  that 
in  his  opinion  all  that  is  wanted  is 
a  simple  classification  giving  (i)  names 
in  alphabetical  order,  (2)  colour  group, 
(3)  general  time  of  flowering,  (4)  height 
and  some  indication  of  habit.  I  com- 
mend this  view  strongly  to  those 
who  desire  to  still  uphold  the  old 
misleading  names. 

What    a    grand     quartette     of     fine 

plants    Mr.     Yeld    has     given     us    in 

Lord     of     June,      Neptune,      Prospero 

and    Asia.       Their     growth     alone     is 

pleasing — immense    broad,     upstanding 

foliage — and     as     the    spikes     develop 

they    provide     a    picture    of    unusual 

charm     and     strength.       Asia      is      a 

most   beautiful  plant.     Mr.  Yeld's  best, 

I    think,    but    little    known   so    f£u:    on    accoimt 

of     its     not     flowering     in     any     quantity     this 

season. 

Sir  Arthur  Hort  has  in  my  opinion  raised  the 
finest  piu'ple  bicolors  of  the  Ann  Page  and  Angelo 
type.  These  are  very  notable,  but  he  has  other 
children  within  the  walls  of  his  garden,  which,  as 
they  grow  older,  will  carry  his  name  far  and 
wide, 

.\nother  good  plant  which  flowered  for  the  first 
time  this  year  was  a  seedling  raised  by  Mr.  Bliss. 
This,  I  fancy,  is  nearer  a  true  pink  than  any  other 
Iris  I  know.  Robert  W.  Wallace. 
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Notes     From     a    County 
Down    Garden 

WE  have  been  troubled  here  by  the 
birds  in  the  vegetable  seed-beds, 
and  although  the  latter  were 
covered  and  protected  with  wire- 
netling  screens, yet  the  birds  uncon- 
cernedly sat  under  these  dusting  themselves  and 
picking  out  the  seeds.  The  chief  offender  seemed 
to  be  the  green  linnet,  which  is  quite  a  pretty  bird, 
but  a  great  lover  of  seeds.  I  noticed,  also,  the 
pert  robin  and  the  ubiquitous  sparrow.  I  tried 
dusting  the  beds  with  lime,  soot  and  wood-ashes, 
and  have  since  tried  Vaporite.  all  of  which  have 
acted  to  an  extent,  but  I  am  informed  that  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  mix  the  seeds  with  red  lead  before 
sowing.  The  marauders  do  not  relish  the  mixture 
and  soon  give  up  in  disgust.  I  visited  a  local 
nursery  here  some  time  ago  in  order  to  inspect 
the  standard  Roses.  The  most  distinctive  Roses 
I  saw  were  K.  of  K.,  Red  Letter  Day.  Golden 
Emblem,  Mme.  Edouard  Herriot,  Melanie  Soupert, 
Margaret   Dickson  Hamill,    and    George  Dickson. 


Nasturtiums  are  wonderfully  bright  these  dark 
days,   and  Hypericums  and  Geums. 

Roses  were  in  bloom  here  in  great  variety 
in  July,  and  among  the  singles  Irish  Fireflame, 
Princess  Mary  and  Ulster  Volunteer  were 
very  attractive.  As  a  standard  Rose  Golden 
Spray  is  to  be  recommended.  It  has  just  the 
habit  which  suits  this  class,  and  it  is  also  very 
free  in  blooming,  lasting  all  the  summer  and  into 
the  autumn.  I  think  Aviator  Bleriot  should 
make  a  fine  standard.  It  is  of  a  spreading  habit 
and  its  flowers,  which  are  small,  are  of  the  W.  A. 
Richardson's  distinctive  shade  of  colour.  Roses 
in  pots  outdoors  in  a  shady  position  were  cut 
back  a  little,  and  will  give  a  few  flowers  later  in 
the  year.  It  is  intended  to  plant  these  all  outside 
in  a  bed  by  themselves  late  in  the  autumn. 
This  seems  a  good  time  to  strike  rock  plants, 
such  as  Aubrietias  and  Violas,  as  they  root  very 
quickly,  also  hedges  of  Lavender  and  Rosemary, 
which  when  well  established  make  quite  a  beautiful 
feature  in  a  garden  and  last  for  many  years  with 
but  little  attention. 

Alas !  what  a  failure  the  Apple  crop  is 
proving.  This  was  more  apparent  every  day 
as  the  grass  in  the  orchards  was  being  cut.     That 


feet.  In. 1916  the  same  plant  had  covered  an 
area  with  a  circumference  of  96  yards  or  288  feet, 
and  on  May  31  of  that  year  was  covered  with 
thousands  of  its  white  flowers.  The  stems  were 
procimabent  or  creeping,  but  t^visted  or  zig-zag  in 
growth,  with  a  tendency  to  rise.  In  1903  the 
plant  was  about  18  inches  high,  but  in  1916  it 
had  risen  to  5  feet,  so  that  this  wll  give  an  idea 
of  its  strange  habit  of  growth.  Only  once  have 
I  seen  a  large  plant  outside  its  original  home,  but 
it    could  not  compare  with   the    parent    for    size. 

HORTULANUS. 


A    WEEPING    STANDARD    COVERING    .\BOUT    TEN    SQUARE     YARDS    (ROSA    RUGOSA    REPENS 

ALBA). 


Among  Hybrid  Perpetual  dwarfs,  Horace  Vernet 
takes  a  leading  place,  and  for  a  stand  of  Roses 
or  Sweet  Peas  one  requires  to  choose  varieties 
which  do  not  closely  resemble  each  other,  but  are 
distinct.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  really  dis- 
tinctive variety  either  in  flowers  or  in  seedling 
Potatoes.  Red  Letter  Day  Rose,  named,  by  the 
way,  for  the  day  of  signing  the  Covenant,  does  not 
make  a  good  standard,  as  its  habit  is  to  straight 
growing,  but  Paul's  Scarlet  Climber  is  very  fine 
and  brilliant  in  colour.  Troubadour  and  Diabolo 
are  excellent ;  in  fact,  the  wichuraianas  and 
ramblers  seem  to  suit  best  the  weeping  habit  of 
the  full  standard.  The  half-standard  is  better 
used  for  such  Roses  as  Margaret  Dickson  Hamill, 
<a  gem),  George  and  Hugh  Dickson  and  Golden 
Emblem.  Paul's  Lemon  Pillar,  growing  against 
a  cottage,  has  proved  very  vigorous  and  is  now 
10  feet  high  and  5  feet  across  ;  it  is  just  three 
years  old  and  has  given  some  beautiful   flowers. 


old  veteran  Bramley's  Seedling  promises  tc  be 
fairly  good,  as  does  Lord  Grosvenor ;  but  Lane's 
Prince  Albert  is  a  derelict  this  year.  In  the 
herbaceous  border  Delphiniums,  Alstroemerias 
and  Geraniums  were  fine ;  Brooms,  Syringas 
and  Valerians  looked  well,  as  did  also  the 
Eryngiums. 

Holywood,  County  Down.         Walter  Smyth. 


A  Huge   Creeping  Rose 

I  WAS  interested  in  the  large  Rose  bush  mentioned 
by  Mr.  S.  Arnott  on  page  381,  and,  although 
I  cannot  trace  the  origin  of  it,  I  would  like 
to  mention  another  which  gro-ws  to  an  enormous 
size.  In  1903  a  Rose  %vas  put  into  commerce  by 
Messrs.  Geo.  Paul  and  Son,  under  the  name  of 
Rosa  rugosa  repens  alba.  I  saw  it  about  that  date 
when  it  occupied  an  area  of  something  like  16  square 


The  Duchess  of  Beaufort's 
Flower  Drawings 

Bv   James  Britten,   F.L.S. 

IN  the  interesting  life  of  the  late  Canon 
Ellacombe,  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Hill,  recently 
published  at  the  Country  Life  Office, 
reference  is  made  to  the  two  volumes  of 
drawings  executed  for  the  Duchess  of 
Beaufort  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  preserved  at  Badminton.  The 
Duchess,  who  died  in  1714,  was  a  friend  and 
contemporary  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  ;  the  importance 
of  her  gardens,  both  at  Badminton  and  at  Chelsea, 
was  fully  recognised  by  her  contemporaries, 
and  she  was  in  correspondence  with  the  principal 
botanists  and  horticulturists  of  the  day.  She 
made  a  large  herbarium  extending  to  twelve 
volumes,  which,  at  her  death,  came  into  Sloane's 
possession  and  forms  part  of  his  collection  in 
the  Department  of  Botany  of  the  Natural  His- 
tory Museum,  and  is  frequently  quoted  by 
Alton  in  the  "  Hortus  Kewensis "  for  the  first 
introduction  of  plants  into  cultivation  in  England. 
An  example  of  this  is  Eucomis  regia,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Alton  as  having  been  introduced 
to  cultivation  by  the  Duchess  ;  on  the  sheet  in 
her  herbarium  containing  a  specimen  of  the  plant 
she  has  written :  "  This  plant  is  painted  by 
Daniell,  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  my  books  : 
'tis  said  to  be  by  most  knowing  persons  a  Hyacinth." 
"  Daniell"  %vas  Daniel  Frankcom,  whose  drawings 
will  be  discussed  later. 

The  volume  of  drawings  was  seen  by  the  Rev. 
H.  T.  Ellacombe,  the  Canon's  father  and  his 
predecessor  at  Bitton.  who  had  told  his  son  about 
them,  but  the  latter  had  long  been  unable  to  obtain 
a  sight  of  them.  The  recent  rediscovery  of  the 
first  of  them  was  thus  announced  by  Canon 
Ellacombe  in  a  letter  to  Sir  David  (then  Colonel) 
Prain,  dated  November  27,  1911  :  "  I  have  at 
last  unearthed  a  splendid  book  of  flowers  at 
Badminton.  I  have  known  of  it  for  years  but 
the  Badminton  people — dukes  and  duchesses  and 
all — have  always  denied  its  existence.  .  .  . 
It  contains  life-size  paintings  of  plants  grown 
at  Badminton  in  1703.  They  are  splendidly 
done  and  the  colours  as  good  as  if  done  yesterday." 
The  volume  was  lent  to  Canon  Ellacombe  and 
subsequently  to  .Sir  David  Prain.  who  kindly  allowed 
me  to  inspect  it  while  it  was  at  the  Kew  Herbarium, 
where  a  full  list  was  made  ot  the  contents  and  of 
those  of  a  second  volume  which  it  would  seem 
from  Canon  EUacombe's  letter  was  discovered 
later.  Sir  David  tells  me  that  there  is  no  immediate 
intention  of  publishing  the  list  ;  this  %vould  be  of 
considerable  interest,  for  Mr.  Hill  states  that 
"  something  like  one-third  of  the  plants  figured 
are  species  whose  first  introduction  to  living 
collections  has  hitherto  been  believed  to  have  taken 
place  at  considerably  later  date,"  while  some  are 
no  longer  in   cultivation. 

Mr.  Hill  rightly  says  that  those  in  the  first 
volume,  "  executed  by  a  Netherlands  artist  during 
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the  closing  years  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  first 
few  year?  of  the  eighteenth  century,  are  marked 
by  a  skill  and  a  fidelity  that  fully  warrant  the 


AN     EVENING      PRIMROSE     THAT     REVELS    IN 
SUNSHINE    (CENOTHERA    MISSOURIENSIS). 

Canon's   encomium."  The   title   page,    whici   he 

does    not    transcribe,  gives    definite    information 

both  as  to  the  artist  and  the  date  of  execution, 
it  runs  : — 

"  This  Book  was  drawn 

by 

Mr.  Kychious 

(from  the  Life)  growing 

at 

Badminton 

who  came  thither  the  2rst  of  July,  1703,  & 

staid   there  till  the    14th   of   July,    1705.". 

The  artist  was  Everhardus  Kickius,  who  made 
the  drawings  from  which  the  copper  plates  illus- 
trating Sloane's  "  History  of  Jamaica  Plants " 
were  prepared.  The  original  drawings  for  this, 
which  are  in  many  cases  mere  tracings  of  the 
specimens,  are  placed  with  the  latter  in  the  Sloano 
Herbarium ;  they  are  signed  by  Kickius  and  in 
many  cases  dated,  the  dates  ranging  almost 
consecutively  from  March  22  to  July  17,  i7or  ; 
some  of  the  drawings  were  not  published ; 
doubtless  Kickius  owed  his  introduction  to 
Badminton  to  Sloane,  with  whom,  as  has  been 
said,  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort  was  in  cordial 
relations. 

The  two  Badminton  volumes,  in  large  folio,  were 
evidently  prepared  by  the  same  hand.  The  draw- 
ings, some  of  which  are  on  vellum,  were  executed 
separately  and  have  been  pasted  upon  the  pages  ; 
the  names  appear  opposite  the  drawings,  and 
were  added  after  the  books  were  made  up,  with 
references  to  Conunelin,  Plukenet  and  other 
authors  ;  each  volume  has  an  index,  written  by 
the  same  hand.  The  first  volume  contains  sixty- 
eight  pages  ;  many  of  the  drawings  are  exceedingly 
fine — that  of  an  Onopordum  may  be  especially 
mentioned — and  resemble  in  finish  those  of  Ehret 
(1708-70),  whose  wcrk  is,  of  course,  of  later 
date. 

The  drawings  in  the  second  volume,  though,  as 
Mr.  Hill  says,  "  of  less  artistic  merit,  are  none  the 
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less  faithful  and  painstaking."  The  title  page 
runs  : — 

"  This  Book  was  drawn 

by 

Daniel  Frankcom 

a  Servant  of  My  Lady  Duchess  of  Beaufort's 

from    the  Natural!  Plants  growing 

at 

Badminton  and  Chelsea." 

This  volume  contains  no  drawings,  sometimes 
with  descriptions  facing  the  figures  and  giving  the 
history  of  the  specimens  :  thus  opposite  the  first 
drawing,  a  species  of  Aloe,  is  "  Seed  came  from 
Cape,  1 70 1,  and  sown;  flowered  1707  and  figure 
dra%vn  thence."  The  notes  in  this  volume  are  of 
more  interest  than  those  in  the  preceding  and 
appear  to  have  been  transcribed  from  the  originals 
written  by  the  Duchess  :  thus  of  a  Convolvulus 
we  read :  "A  Draft  of  this  plant  was  sent  to 
Dr.  Sloane  in  1706  ;  hee  sends  me  word  he  has 
show'd  it  to  most  of  the  botanicks  about  the 
town,  but  none  knew  it ;  the  Seed  came  from  the 
East  Indies."  A  Stapelia,  "  after  it  had  been  at 
Badminton  (in  the  Stove)  at  least  10  years,  without 
Blowing,  in  1707  produc'd  one  Flower  and  offer'd 
at  Seed,  but  it  did  not  ripen."  The  Guava 
"  rais'd  of  a  seed  1692  bore  fruit  till  1708."  Saxi- 
fraga  oppositifolia  seems  to  have  been  a  great 
favourite  at  Badminton  ;  it  occupies  the  whole 
lower  part  of  one  of  the  drawings,  with  the  remark  : 
"  Grew  upon  Snow  down  (sic)  sent  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
[Edward  Llwyd  (1670-1709),  the  well  known 
antiquary  and  naturalist]  and  called  by  him  Snow 
down ,  Cushion "  ;  there  is  another  drawing  of 
this,  and  Kickius  also  figured  it.  There  is  a 
remarkable  double  Tulip  with  numerous  petals, 
the  upper  inner  rows  pink,  the  outer  green,  "  painted 
exactly  to  the  dimensions  of  the  flower." 

Besides  the  plants,  this  volume  contains  several 
drawings  of  English  insects — moths,  butterflies  and 
caterpillars,  mostly  with  the  plants  on  which 
the  last  feed — somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  plates 
of  Curtis's  "  Entomology,"  and  a  dozen  sheets  of 
plants  and  insects  from  Surinam,  "  t.iken  from 
the  drawings  of  Maria  Sibylla  Merian  and  described 
by  her  in  her  book  call'd  '  Metamorphosis  Insec- 
torum  Surinamensium.'  " 

Two  of  the  pages  are  occupied  by  drawings  of 
inferior  execution  but  of  some  interest,  as  being 
the  work  respectively  of  the  wife  and  daughter  of 
George  London  (died  1713),  who  was  successively 
gardener  to  Bishop  Compton,  William. and  Mary 
and  Anne. 
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Its  only  defect  is  that  the  fading  flower  goes  off 
a  rusty  colour,  but  this  shows  the  need  of  a  few 
moments  of  daily  care  in  removing  the  discoloured 
bloom  of  yesterday.  G.  J. 


Two     Evening     Primroses 

(Enothera  fruticosa. — There  are  several  garden 
varieties  of  this  useful  summer  plant  including 
Fraserii  and  Youngi.  The  habit  is  upright  and 
the  height  about  2  feet.  The  bloom,  coming  in 
a  succession  of  two  or  three  at  a  time  close  to  the 
top  of  the  stem,  is  of  a  clear  briglit  yellow  colour, 
each  flower  being  2  inches  or  more  across.  The 
calyx  and  outside  of  the  tube,  as  well  as  the  main 
stem,  are  tinged  with  red.  In  the  best  form  this 
red  tinting  is  of  some  strength,  and  adds  much 
tn  the  rich  effect  of  the  plant.  It  is  good  in  the 
flower  border,  bright  in  colour  and  lasting  for 
some  weeks. 

(Enothera    missouriensis.^This    is    without 

doubt  the  handsomest  of  the  low-growing  or 
trailing  Qinotheras.  The  pale  yellow  bloom  is 
4  inches  across,  and  whereas  some  of  the  genus 
are  only  happy  in  a  half-shady  place  or  in  cloudy 
weather  or  the  half  light  of  the  evening  hours, 
this  seems  to  revel  in  sunshine.  It  is  a  precious 
plant   for   the   front    edge    of    the   flower    border. 


Pretty    Effects   in   the   Garden 

There  is  a  border  in  the  gardeiLs  here  which  has 
been  very  fine  this  year,  and  'possibly  a  few  notes 
on  this  dwarf  hardy  border  might  be  of  interest 
to  readers,  as  it  has  been  greatly  admired  by  all 
visitors.  I  wrote  a  short  description  of  this 
border  in  The  Garden  some  time  ago,  and  had 
hoped  to  be  able  to  secure  a  photograph  of  it 
last  spring,  but  found  that,  owing  to  its  position, 
it  was  impossible  to  secure  a  satisfactory 
picture. 

I  need  not  repeat  in  detail  all  the  features  of 
this  border,  but  merely  give  an  idea  of  its  main 
characteristics.  It  is  really  an  alpine  border, 
but  without  stones,  all  being  planted  on  the 
level.  The  chief  plants  used  are  Aubrietias, 
Alyssum  saxatile,  A.  s.  variegata.  Mossy  Sa.xifrages, 
dwarf  Campanulas,  Arenaria  montana,  Gentiana 
acaulis,  Helianthemums,  double  and  variegated 
Arabis,  Viola  gracilis.  Polyanthus  Munstead  White 
and  Yellow  Giant  Strain,  perennial  Candytuft, 
Dianthus  integer,  seedling  Dianthuses  of  the 
plumosus  type,  and  others  in  lesser  quantity. 
All  are  planted  in  irregular  clumps  of  varying 
size  and  shape,  and  all  have  thrived  well,  and  this 
season  they  have  been  even  finer  than  in  former 
years. 

•  We  had  thought  to  eliminate  the  tampanulas 
and  Helianthemums,  but  they  have  been  so  fine 
this  year,  and  have  prolonged  the  season  of  beauty 
so  considerably  that  we  have  decided  to  retain 
them.     After  the  plants  have  filled  th'eir  allotted 


SUNDROPS    (CENOTHERA    FRUTICOSA). 

One  of  the  best  Evening  Primroses  for  the  flower 

border. 


spaces,  no  great  amount  of  labour  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  border  in  order.  Some  of  the  ranker- 
growing  subjects  must  be  cut  back  occasionally, 
and  dead  flower-stems  removed  when  necessary. 
Weeds  are  little  trouble.  C.  Blair. 

Preston  House  Gardens,  Linlithgow 
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BULB    CATALOGUES 

*  T  the  present  time  my  reading  consists 
f\        very  largely  of  bulb  catalogues  ;     most 

/  %  enthralling  I  find  them.  First  of  all  I 
/  %  make  notes  of  all  the  things  I  should 
*  *  like  to  have  and  find  they  would  cost 

just  about  twice  as  much  as  I  can  afford  ;  then 
begin  the  winnowing  out  and  cutting  down — 
harrowing  processes  !  I  promise  myself  a  gorgeous 
"  go  in  "  of  May-flowering  Tulips,  at  any  rate, 
but  Crocuses  are  still  so  outrageously  expensive 
I  must  forego  them ;  and  so  are  the  Hyacinths. 
I  can  only  have  a  few  of  the  latter  for  the  wide 
window-sill  of  the  kitchen,  where  they  thrive  and 
give  so  great  pleasure  and  pride  to  its  occupants 
in  growing  and  blowing  them.  My  Daffodils  are 
already  ordered  from  an  English  grower,  who  sent 
his  catalogue  betimes — wise  man  !  "  It's  the  early 
bird  that  catches  the  worm "  (meaning  me 
in  this  instance).  Daffodil  bulbs  are  so  bulky 
and  heavy  and  cost  so  much  to  come  from  Holland 
that  English  ones,  though  apparently  more 
expensive,  are  not  so  in  reality,  and  also  they  are 
generally  better  in  quality  I  have  found. 

Now  I  hover  distractedly  between  all  the 
catalogues,    weighing     the    charms     (and    prices) 


Dog-Tooth  Violets  ?  Dear  little  things  !  I  must 
have  just  a  few  of  you.  Gladioli  ?  More  sighs 
and  a  hasty  turning  of  several  pages.  Winter 
-Aconites — theiirst  flowers  of  the  New  Year  ?  Well, 
they  are  cheap  and  cieerful ;  I  can  indulge  in 
some  of  them,  at  any  rate.  Then  the  Spring  Snow- 
flake  cannot  be  left  out,  it  is  so  dainty  and  graceful, 
though  Snowdrops  and  Lilies    of   the  Valley  must 


wait  for  another  year — Heigh-ho !  I  do  not 
often  want  to  be  wealthy,  for  much  money  seems 
to  bring  more  cares  than  happiness,  so  far  as  I 
have  seen,  but  there  are  times  when  I  would  like 
to  have  the  purse  of  a  Rothschild — to  wit,  when  I 
want  to  buy  bulbs  and  new  bonks,  old  lace  and 
fine  glass,  and  choice  china  ;  and  oh  !  wouldn't 
I  build  some  nice  houses  !  Anne  Amateur. 


EELWORM    IN    DAFFODILS 


B  Y 
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[Continued  from  page  395 
IDENTIFICATION. 

IT  is  not  everyone  who  can  tell  eelworm 
infestations  from  other  diseases  causing 
spots  and  yellowish  or  pale  stripes  in  Narcissi 
leaves.  As  the  manifestations  vary  with 
the  various  phases  of  the  disease,  it  is  bese 
to  consider  the  diiierent  stages  of  it  first.  In  the 
case  of  eelworm  first  entering  the  leaves  there 
is  always  a  pale  spot,  or  spots  in  the  case  of  more 
than  one  entry,   where   the  eelworm  pierced   the 


FRITILLARIES     IN     VENETIAN     GLASS     VASES. 


of  Scillas  of  sorts — Nutans  alba  major  1  mtisl  have 
it  is  so  charming  in  pots  for  the  house  and  is  always 
a  success.  Then  there  are  the  rival  beauties  of  the 
blue  flowers — Scilla  sibirica,  Cbionodoxas  and  grey 
blue  Puschkinia.  Something  blue  I  must  have  ! 
which  is  it  to  be  ? 

Fritillaria  M^leftgris  caijnot  be  omitted  any  way  ; 
it  is  so  quaintlj  imique  and  so  perfectly  lo'vely 
as  a  cut-floweB  for  the  dinner  table,  though  not 
shovN-y  in  the  garden.  It  looks  its  best  in  Venetian 
glass  vasV.,  My;  globe-trotting  cousin,  I.ucy,  once 
brought  me  a  pink  and  gold  spangled  vase  direct 
from  Venice  and  gave  it  to  me,  saying  :  '"  Put 
purple  Fritillaries  in  this  in  Apriland  thinkof  me." 
(The  centre  vase  in  the  accompanying  illustration.) 
English  Irises  go  down  on  the  list  and  are  not 
crossed  off  in  revision,  though  many  of  the  newer 
Germanica  and  other  varieties  now  so  much  in 
vogue  and  so  widely  advertised,  are  so  costly  that 
I  can  only  afiord  to  read  their  advertisement!: — 
for  which  the  purchasers  have  to  pay  eventually. 
I.achenalias  ?  Lovely  weird,  witch-like  flowers  ; 
and  Freesias  ?      So  fragrant !     I  sigh  and  pass  by. 


leaf.  Latej  on  there  is  a  distinct  warty  swelling 
surroimding  these  entry  areas  which  can  both 
be  seen  by  the  naked  eye  and  be  felt  by  the  hand 
if  passed  along  the  leaf.  In  the  case  where  the 
entry  has  taken  place  in  the  previous  year  or 
growing  season  and  the  Nematoids  have  passed 
the  resting  season  of  the  bulb  in  the  bulb  itself 
and  have  not  gone  back  again  into  the  soil, 
identification  is  quite  different.  .So  much  depends 
on  the  place  or  position  of  the  leaf  or  leaves 
infested  in  the  first  instance.  If  one  leaf  only 
has  been  infected  and  that  happens  to  be  the 
outside  leaf  on  one  side,  and  during  the  resting 
period  the  eelworms  have  not  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  basal  plate,  there  is  no  sign  of  disease  in  any 
of  the  leaves  which  spear  until  the  season  is  more 
advanced.  Then  having  reached  the  basal  plate 
the  eelworms  enter  the  very  base  of  the  leaf  nearest 
to  them.  They  enlarge  their  areas  of  destruction 
as  new  growth  pushes  the  leaf  with  them  out  of 
the  ground  into  the  light.  If  the  area  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  leaf  there  will  be  a  pale  coloured 
stripe    up    the    centre    of    the   leaf.     If    the    area 


infested  is  at  one  side  of  thife  Ifeaf,  then  the  leaf 
grows  up  in  tlje  shapf  of  i  fcow  with  the  pale- 
coloiu'ed  stripe  nearest  the-ground.  The  arching 
of  a  striped  le^,  is  generaliy  indicative  of  eelworm. 
It  must  not  be ,  forgotl»eni  that  every  instance 
quoted  here  varies  with  the  intensity  of  the  ^i^se, 
whether  few  or  many  succeeded  in  gainif^'jefitfy, 
and  further  whether  tiiey  bred  in  Ihe  bult.  Thus 
there  will  be  eyery"  degree"'between'a'thin  and  a 
broad  stripe,  quite  possibly  in  patches  with  breaks 
of  healthy  portions  of  leaf.  The  same  considera- 
tions apply  to  the  bow  or  arched  form  of  leaf. 
When  the  first  infestation  happens  to  be  made 
in  the  flowering  stem  the  eelworms  succeed  in 
killing  that  bulb  outright  in  the  resting  season, 
but  in  most  instances  bulblets  are  made  before 
death  takes  place.  These  bulblets  may  come  up 
infested  or  may  be  free.  The  surest  way  to  certain 
identification  is  the  microscopical  examination 
of  a  striped  or  warted  leaf.  If  a  microscope  is 
not  available,  it  is  still  easy  to  make  certain  without 
its  aid.  Cut  ofi  a  warty  growth  or  striped  area 
from  the  leaf.  Place  the  cut  portion  on  a  piece 
of  good,  clean  sheet  glass  or  a  mirror.  Upon  the 
portion  place  some  drops  of  clean  filtered  or,  prefer- 
ably, distilled  water.  Keep  on  letting  drops  of 
water  fall  on  the  portion,  washing  it  as  it  were. 
Do  not  allow  the  water  to  run  off  the  glass.  After 
a  few  minutes  (five  to  ten  at  the  outside),  if  there 
are  any  eelworms  in  the  portion  cut  off,  they 
will  be  found  swimming  and  wriggling  in  the 
clear  water.  They  are  quite  clearly  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  The  length  varies  from  one-twenty- 
fourth  to  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch,  and  the  width 
appears  like  a  very  thin  white  thread.  They 
might  escape  visibility  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  they  wriggle  like  eels.  It  maybe  that  although 
eelworms  are  present  in  the  portion  of  leaf  washed, 
they  are  not  found  the  first  time.  It  is  safest 
to  keep  on  testing  other  portions  of  leaves 
which  show  more  prominent  indications  until 
eelworms  are  found.  If,  however,  after  half  a 
dozen  trials  no  eelworms  are  seen,  then  it  can  be 
concluded  that  they  are  not  in  the  Narcissi,  and 
that  the  indications  are  due  to  other  causes. 

THE    CURE. 

The  Application  of  Nitro-Hydrarg.  Perchlor. 

— As  in  the  case  of  identification  so  also  in  the  cure, 
the  results  vary  with  the  different  phases  and 
degrees  of  infestation.  A  single  application  in 
the  early  stages  of  growth  will  stamp  out  fresh 
eelworm  infestations,  the  bulbs  keeping  free  from 
it  the  whole  of  that  season.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  the  eelworms  are  killed  inside  the  leaf, 
fresh  infestations  may  take  place  later  on,  as  of 
those  in  the  soil  all  may  not  have  been  killed  by 
one  application.  In  the  case  of  infestations  in 
the  previous  year,  a  single  application  may  destroy 
all  the  eelworms  in  the  bulb,  thus  ridding  it  com- 
pletely, or  it  may  only  kill  those  in  the  leaves 
and  not  those  still  in  the  bulb  itself,  where  they 
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may  be  in  the  dormant  or  resting, stage  or  possibly 
as  luiliatclied  eggs.  It  is  quite  possible  under 
these  circumstances  that  treated  plants  which 
have  been  cured  again  show  that  they  are  diseased. 
The  application  of  the  treatment  at  least  three 
times  during  the  growing  season  is  therefore 
necessary.  As  some  diseased  bulbs  swarm  with 
celworms,  so  also  some  portions  of  the  soil  are 
very  heavily  infested,  and  bulbs  growing  in  such 
localities  are  prone  to  severe  and  repeated  attacks. 
In  such  instances,  combined  with  the  fact  that 
initial  infestation  took  place  in  the  previous  year, 
while  the  repeated  applications  of  the  treatment 
kill  vast  numbers  of  eelworms  both  in  the  soil 
and  in  the  plant,   the  end  of  the  growing  season 

finds  the  subject   u.idijr   treatment 

still    diseased.      In    this    case   the 

plant,   in  spite  of  the  intensity   of 

the  disease,  will  have    made  some 

healthy  plasm  and  have  still  suffi- 
cient reserves  of  food  and  vitality 

to  live    through    another    dormant 

season.       Before  proceeding  to  the 

cure  of  such  cases  it  is  as  well  to 

explain    how    the    plant     carrjing 

such  poison  in  its  cells  and  tissues 

fails   to   be   completely   rid   of    the 

disease.     The   hydrarg.    perchlor.  is 

taken   up  with   the  nitrate  by  the 

root-hairs    and    passed    on    to    the 

ducts  and  thence   conveyed   to  the 

bulb   and   the   leaves,    where   it   is 

made   into   sugar,    starch,    protein, 

etc.,  by  photosynthesis,  and  finally 

plasm   is  formed.      Now    as    thes" 

products  are  passed  to  the  cells  in 

need     of     growth    or    other     plant 

functions    the    poison   reaches    th' 

areas    attacked     by    the    eelworm, 

which    when    it     eats    either     the 

sugars,  starches,   proteins  or  plasm 

gets    poisoned.     After    a    time    the 

plant  deposits  its  waste  an-i  useless 

products    in    these    diseased    areas 

now    stripped     of     all     their     cell 

contents,  with  the  exception  of  the 

cjUulose  and  water.     So   it    cDmes 

about    that   the    cells    and    tissues 

are  rid    of    the   poison,    and  fresh 

infestations  by  eelworms   can  take 

place  and  the  Nematoids  can  again 

live    in    the    tissues   without    being 

poisoned.      In   the    case    of    either 

luihatched     eggs     or     dormant     or 

resting      states,      the       eelworms, 

whether  still  in  the  bulb  or  in  the 

leaf  (probably  pushed  into  the  light 

by   growth),   do  not    get   poisoned, 

and  are  now  free  to  hatch  out  or 

take   on    an   active   state.    Should, 

however,   a    second    application   of 

the   treatment    be    given    and    the 

plants  again   take  up  the  hydrarg. 

perchlor.     the     eelworms     will     be 

poisoned    like    those    before    them. 

The  presence   of   live    eelworms  in 

the  tissues  of  a  leaf  is  not  a  proof 

that  the  poison  did  not  do  its  work.     If  the  tissues 

tmder    observation    are    washed    out    with    drops 

of  water,  a  mass  of  dead  eelworms  will  be  foimd 

in  the  water,  though  they  defied  detection  in  the 

usual  way  under  the  microscope,  in  spite  of  the  fact 

that  live  eelworms  were  also  found   in  the  same 

tissues.     In    such    an    instar.ce    treatment    should 

continue  as  far  into  the  seasoi  as  growth  allows, 

and  in  most  cases  will  succeed  in  freeing  the  pl.int, 

but  in  a  few  malignant  cases  eelworms  are  still  left 

alive  in  the  leaves.     The  cure  of  such  plants  will 

be  especially  considered  later  on. 

Application   of    the    Treatment. — The    appli- 
cation   of    the    nitro- hydrarg.    perchlor.  treatment 


coviring  all  phases  of  the  disease  requires  con- 
siderable skill  in  plant  nutrition.  It  is  manifest 
from  the  outiet  that  the  nursing  and  keeping  up 
the  strength  of  the  plants  from  the  moment  they 
spear  through  the  grotmd  is  absolutely  essential. 
In  fact,  before  they  have  speared  a  great  deal 
can  be  done,  but  before  the  necessary  measures 
are  disclosed  it  is  as  well  to  consider  all  the  fertilisers 
required.  These  include  the  following :  Slaked 
lime  (the  white  fat  and  not  the  grey  lias  lime), 
steamed  bone  flour  (60  per  cent,  phosphate, 
1.25  per  cent,  ammonia),  sulphate  of  potash 
(40  per  cent,  commercial),  sulphate  of  potash 
(recrystallised  98  per  cent.),  nitrate  of  soda  (15  per 
cent,    to   16   per   cent.),   nitrate   of   ammonia   (re- 


DAFFODIL     MAGNIFICENCE. 

crystallised  96  per  cent.),  nitrate  of  iron  (ferric 
nitrate,  solid,  10  per  cent,  to  12  per  cent.),  hydrarg. 
perchlor.  (tablets  of  grains  8.75).  At  the  time  of 
planting  the  bulbs  a  light  dressi  ig  of  lime  with 
ijozs.  of  steamed  boie  floiur  and  Joz.  of  sulphate 
of  potash  (40  per  cent.)  to  the  square  yard  should 
have  been  given  and  well  worked  into  the  layer 
of  soil  upon  which  the  bulbs  are  planted.  A 
similar  dressing  should  be  given  to  the  surface 
after  planting  to  be  worked  in  evenly  with  the 
rake.  Thus  everything  that  can  be  supplied, 
excepting,  of  course,  nitrate,  which  is  not  required 
till  growth  commences,  will  have  been  supplied, 
and  will  encoiurage  root  action.     As  soon  as  the 


bulbs  spear,  regardless  of  the  season,  Joz.  of  ferric 
nitrate  to  the  gallon  of  water  should  be  applied 
over  20  square  yards  of  soil  surface.  It  is  at  this 
time,  when  the  soil  bacteria  are  inactive  and  the 
nitrate  they  have  previously  made  has  been  washed 
away,  that  Daffodils  require  a  very  weak  dose  of 
it  in  order  to  face  the  still  wintry  weather  con- 
ditions. The  application  can  be  repeated  again 
in  February,  when  top  growth  commences  in 
earnest.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  are  i  inch  or 
2  inches  long  one-eighth  of  an  ounce  of  soda  r  r 
one  thirty-second  of  an  ounce  of  ammonium 
nitrate  toevery  gallon  of  hydrarg.  perchlor.  solution 
(I  in  3,000)  should  be  given.  It  is  essential  first 
to  water  thoroughly  unless  the  soil  has  been 
satiurated  by  rain  immediately 
prior  to  the  application.  It  is 
always  best  and,  indeed,  essential 
to  apply  it  in  the  morning  and  not 
in  the  afternoon,  as  assimilation  or 
photosynthesis  will  not  take  place 
sufficiently  for  the  fertilisers  to  be 
laken  up  otherwise.  Applications 
in  the  afternoon  defeat  the  object, 
as  during  the  night  when  photo- 
synthesis ceases  the  corrosive  subli- 
mate spends  its  energy  in  the  soil 
and  the  next  morning  when  assimi- 
lation     is    again    active    only   the 

■  /ther  fertilisers  remain  to  be  taken 
up  by  the  plant,  and  little  or  no 
hydrarg.  perchlor.  enters.  Ten 
days  after  this  treatment  the  soil 
should  again  receive  a  light 
dressing  of  lime,  sulphate  of  potash 
and  steamed  bone  flotu:  in  the  same 
quantities  as  previously  applied  to 
the  surface  after  planting.  On 
heavy     soils     the    potash     can    be 

■  mittfd,  as  both  lime  and  soda 
r.itrale  will  let  loose  vast  supplies 
of  it.  Nitrate  of  soda  catises 
robust  growth,  as  it  is  most  drastic 
on  all  the  other  soil  constituents, 
and  flowers  fed  on  it  are  large  but 
inclined  to  be  coarse,  and  therefore 
ammonitmi  nitrate  is  preferable 
where  size  and  refinement  in  the 
flowers  are  desired,  as  on  the 
exhibition   table. 

(To  be  conliiiued.) 


Daffodil    Magnificence 

Probably  the  most  striking  feature 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Forced  Bulb  Show  held  in  March 
last  was  the  group  of  some  sixty 
blooms  of  this  wonderful  Daffodil 
which  was  put  up  by  the  Donard 
Nursery  Company,  Newcastle, 
County  Down,  Ireland.  The  group 
was  invested  with  an  added  in- 
terest when  it  became  known  that 
the  flowers  shown  were  not  forced, 
but  had  been  cut  from  the  open 
where  they  had  been  out  since  about  the  middle 
of  February, 

Magnificence,  which  gained  a  unanimous  aware! 
of  merit,  is  a  unique  flower  and  undoubtedly  the 
mejst  sensational  yellow  Ajax  of  recent  intro- 
duction. It  flowers  quite  three  weeks  ahead  of 
King  Alfred ;  indeed,  earlier  than  any  other 
yellow  trumpet  in  cultivation.  It  is  worthily 
named,  being  of  largest  size,  gorgeously  arrayed, 
and  most  decor.itive  in  outline.  Its  spreading, 
graceful  perianth,  which  sometimes  attains  a 
diameter  of  5  inches,  is  deep  bright  golden ;  and 
its  marvellous  trumpet  is  of  an  even  more  intensely 
rich   and  glowing  gold  and  has,   as  can  be  seen 
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from  the  illustration,  on  previous  page  a  very 
widely  expanded  and  gorgeously  serrated  brim, 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  brilliant  glowing 
colour  of  the  flower,  creates  an  effect  which  is 
indeed  most  magnificent. 

As  it  is  a  iMaximus  seedling,  the  DonarJ  Nursery 
Company,  who  are  distributing  it,  recommend 
that  until  it  becomes  more  plentiful  it  should 
■only  be  tried  where  Kiug  Alfred  is  known  to 
succeed.  Growing  at  their  nurseries,  however, 
it  is  quite  equal  in  vigour  and  stature  to 
King  Alfred  at  its  best  and  is  proving  a 
remarkably  rapid  increaser,  so  it  is  not  rash  to 
prophesy  a  very  great  future  for  it  as  a  market 
flower. 

Need  it  be  added  that  its  raiser  was  our  great 
master  artist  in  Daffodils,'  Mr.  Engleheart,  to 
whom  not  only  the  Daffodil  enthusiast,  but  the 
■entire  flower-lo\  ing  public  owe  an  immeasurable 
debt  of  gratitude  for  the  host  of  wonderfully 
beautiful  and  perfectly  hardy  flowers  with  which 
he  has  filled  our  gardens  in  spring.  W. 


OUTDOOR 
STRAWBERRIES 

A  MISTAKE  that  is  often  made  is  in  relying 
too  much  on  one  variety  and  keeping 
the  plants  to  an  age  that  does  not 
always  pay.  Exceptions  there  are,  no 
doubt,  where  beds  have  been  undisturbed 
ior  quite  a  number  of  years  and  have  always 
yielded  a  fair  crop.  Nevertheless,  Strawberry- 
growing  on  such  lines  is  not  sound  practice,  for 
to  rely  on  an  average  bed  after  the  third 
year  is  to  lay  oneself  open  to  disappointiBg 
results. 

Where  dessert  fruit  of  the  earliest  and  best 
quality  is  absolutely  necessary,  there  is  no 
plan  that  has  proved  to  be  more  successful 
than  that  of  planting  annually  beds  of  the 
•strongest-rooted  runners  obtainable  as  early  in 
August  as  possible. 

Whatever  object  the  intending  planter  has  in 
\-iew  when  laying  out  Strawberry-beds,  the  greatest 
care  should  be  taken  to  obtain  good  plants.  If 
new  varieties  are  to  be  purchased,  have  them  in 
pots  by  all  means,  for  they  are  the  most  satis- 
factory ;  and  when  the  required  number  is  to  be 
.got  from  one  s  o^vn  stock,  see  that  they  are  obtained 
from  fruiting  plants  and  have  them  layered  in 
■small  pots  filled  with  a  good  compost.  All  that 
-will  be  necessarj'  then  is  to  keep  them  well  watered 
until  sufficiently  rooted  to  be  severed  from  the 
parent  plants,  after  which  they  should  be  stood  in  a 
shady  place  for  a  few  days  so  that  they  can  recover 
themselves  and  be  ready  for  planting  when 
wanted. 

Nearly  all  garaen  soils  will  grow  these  plants,  but 
the  most  suitable  is  a  rich  deep  loam  inclined  to 
ieaviness.  This,  however,  is  not  always  found, 
bjt  much  can  be  done  towards  improving  un- 
suitable soils  by  adding,  in  the  case  of  very  light 
•sandy  soils,  a  good  dressing  of  cow-manm^e  when 
-digging,  and  in  the  case  of  hea'vy  and  retentive 
ones,  light  stable  maniure.  .Grovmd  that  was  well 
prepared  for  early  Peas  makes  a  good  site,  as  a 
rule,  for  the  maincrop  bed,  after  being  lightly  dug 
over.  When  the  object  in  planting  is  a  long  fruiting 
-season,  much  can  be  done  to  further  this  end  by 
-choosing  positions  accordingly. 

For  the  earliest  varieties  a  warm,  sunny  border 
is  always  best,  and  for  the  main  crop  select  the 
•stmniest  spot  in  the  garden  ;  but  for  the  latest  kinds 
a  little  shade  similar  to  that  which  a  north  border 


pro\ades  is  the  most  suitable.  For  strong  growing 
varieties,  such  as  Royal  Sovereign,  the  rows 
should  be  2  feet  6  inches  apart,  and  in  the  rows 
2  feet  will  be  a  reasonable  distance  ;  while  for  those 
of  more  compact  habit,  such  as  the  late  varieties, 
2  feet  either  way  is  ample.  Having  broken  up  the 
siu-face  of  the  bed  and  raked  it  fine  and  level, 
see  that  the  soil  in  the  pots  is  quite  moist  before 
proceeding  further,  and  when  planting  put  the 
ball  just  deep  enough  to  allow  of  it  being  covered 
with  some  of  the  finest  soil,  care  being  taken  to 
make  the  whole  quite  firm.  After-treatment 
consists  in  removing  all  rimners  as  they  appear. 


A     FLOWERING     SPRAY     OF     EXOCHORDA 
GRANDIFLORA 

and  feeding  occasionally  -with  -weak  liquid  manure 
after  the  plants  have   become  established. 

The  useful  catalogue  of  fruit  trees  just  issued 
by  Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  con- 
tains a  list  of  Strawberries  embracing  the  very 
best  in  cultivation,  prominence  being  given  to 
Black  Prince  and  St.  Fiacre  for  rich  flavour. 
The  latter  is  a  prolific  bearer  in  summer  aid 
autumn.  Others  that  have  proved  reliable  this 
season  are  the  new  varieties  The  Duke.  King 
George,  The  Earl  and  Tit-Bits,  all  sent  out  by 
Messrs.  Laxton  Brothers. 


Notes    From    New  Jersey 

I  WAS  inteiested  in  your  note  and  illiistiation 
of  Exochorda  grandiflora  on  May  22  and 
Jime  12.  It  may  seem  cdd,  but  I  saw  flowering 
sprays  for  the  first  time  at  a  small  exhibition  held 
at  the  Bronx  Botanical  Gardens,  New  York,  early 
in  May,  and  a  short  time  afterwards  found  a  big 
bush  of  it  flowering  in  a  New  Jersey  garden. 
To  my  fancy  it  somewhat  recalls  Philadelphus 
coronaria.  Its  hardiness  cannot  be  questioned, 
as  the  past  winter  was  the  worst  in  the  recollection 
of  surviving  residents  around  New  York.  I  have 
seen  many  conifers 
killed  outright,  while 
Rhododendrons  were 
terribly  mauled.  I 
may  mention  that 
shrubs  are  more 
featured  in  the 
smaller  gardens 
around  here  than  1 
observed  in  Eng- 
land, while  herba- 
ceous borders  are 
rare.  Pteonies  and 
Irises  among  the 
perennials  are  the 
only  distinctive 
plants.  LawTis  ap- 
pear to  be  the  main 
feature,  and  these  all 
reach  out  to  the  foot- 
walk  without  a  hedge 
or  fence  to  mark 
where  the  pedes- 
trians' and  children's 
privileges  end. 
^  )  Somehow  the  gar- 
,^  dens    here    are    not 

^■vLX  "  homey,"    they    are 

'i"''y  too  public.    The  use 

of  trees  along  the 
roadside  is  extensive 
and  char  ming ; 
Maples  predominat- 
ing. The  soil  here 
is  light  and  the  kind  that  will  grow  an>-thing. 
It  badly  needs  working.  Lack  of  time  and 
seal  city  of  labom:  compel  many  to  call  in  the 
plough  for  breaking  up  the  vegetable  garden, 
but  to  my  mind  it  is  only  playing  .at  garden- 
ing. Real  generous  crops,  such  as  would  impress 
me  I  have  yet  to  see.  I  believe  I  have  one 
of  the  finest  rows  of  Peas  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  it  happens  to  be  on  ground  I  dug  m>-self. 
.■Vny  elrawbacks  ?  Well,  yes  ;  the  moles  are  a  great 
trouble,  and  so  far  I  cannot  catch  them.  They 
have  reached  the  Potato  plot,  and  the  mice, 
following  up  the  runs,  are  cutting  off  the  growth 
below  ground.  I  am  getting  desperate,  for  the 
American  field  mouse  is  apparently  a  holy  terror, 
yet  it  never  touched  seed  Peas  when  sown. 
As  for  the  Potato  pests ;  there  is  first  the 
beetle,  a  cousin  of  the  Turnip  flea,  which  laii-s  in 
wait  for  the  growth  to  appear.  Then  comes  the 
notorious  bug  or  Coloraelo  beetle.  He  surely  is  a 
customer  if  allowed  to  have  his  way.  The  aphis, 
too,  is  something  to  be  wary  of,  but  the  whole 
of  these  pests  can  be  efiectively  dealt  with.  I  think 
really  the  bug  would  be  tiseful  on  the  other  side, 
as  it  would  make  folks  realise  the  need  for  spraying. 
You  have  to  spray  arsenate  here,  not  once,  but 
several  times,  and  therefore  can  use  Bordeaux 
at  the  same  time  to  keep  off  the  blight.  So  far  I 
have  seen  little  or  nothing  of  the  market  gardens 
and  nurseries  ;  those  I  have  seen  from  a  distance 
are  smothered  with  weeds.  Labour  is  a  problem, 
and  it  certainly  seemi;  that  a  labourer  is  much 
better  off  than  many.  T.  A.  W. 
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POTATOES      AT      ORMSKIRK 


COLOURED      V.     WHITE. 


FEW  tilings  have  had  a  more  marked  effect 
lett  upon  them  by  the  war  than  the 
Potato.  Both  in  the  professional  and 
private  sections  of  growers  it  has  become 
a  vegetable  of  far  greater  importance 
than  it  was,  and  all  the  world  of  producers,  large 
and  small,  are  interested  in  the  various  points 
which  go  to  make  an  improved  variety. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture's  trials  at  Ormskirk 
are  filling  the  important  role  of  official  tests 
of  the  new  varieties  that  come  into  commerce 
as  to  whether  they  are  susceptible  to  the  dreaded 
wart  disease,  for,  despite  the  fact  that  in  the 
East  and  South  of  England  the  disease  is  less 
met  with  than  in  other  parts,  there  are  districts, 
and  especially  in  Lancashire,  where  the  first  step 
of  the  Potato  grower  is  to  secure  seed  of  immune 
varieties.  The  growers  in  districts  where  wart 
disease  is  seldom  met  might  prefer  to  have  a 
variety  which  is  immune  from  blight,  which  to 
them  represents  the  worst  that  is  to  be  found 
among  Potatoes,  but  thus  far  Ormskirk  has  not 
come.  Many  problems  have  presented  them- 
selves since  the  trials  were  inaugurated,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  fact  that  while  some  of  the  best 
croppers  and  best  quality  Potatoes  are  coloured, 
the  public  prefers  a  white  one.  Should  the  grower 
pander  to  the  public  bad  taste  or  should  he  grow 
the  best  Potatoes?  The  variety  Kerr's  Pink 
<immune)  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  It  is 
of  first  quality  when  cooked,  of  fine  constitution, 
and  probably  no  other  variety  excels  it  in  cropping 
powers.  Will  growers  be  justified  in  growing  it 
largely  ? 

Although  the  trials  at  Ormskirk  are  of  special 
importance  to  trade  growers,  the  results  are  not 
without  intense  interest  to  the  amateur.  Ormskirk 
says  that  the  popular  Arran  Chief,  another  of 
the  most  heavy  cropping  Potatoes,  is  also  one  of 
the  most  susceptible  to  wart  disease.  This  should 
not  be  confounded  with  Arran  Comrade  (second 
early)  and  Arran  Rose  (early),  which  are  also  fine 
croppers,  and  Ormskirk  certifies  them  as  "  believed 
to  be  immune." 

Associated  with  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture's 
trials  of  immune  varieties  are  Potato  demonstration 
plots  of  the  National  Institute  of  Agricultural 
Botany.  Here  one  is  impressed  by  the  advantage 
of  sprouting  seed  prior  to  planting.  There  are 
many  growers,  both  amateur  and  professional, 
who  either  do  not  realise  that  heavier  and  better 
yields  accrue  from  sprouting  their  seed,  or,  if  they 
are  aware  of  the  fact,  do  not  act  on  their  knowledge. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  this  applies  especially  to 
the  variety  Majestic.  This  interesting  variety 
lias  many  enthusiastic  supporters,  yet  with  others 
it  is  only  mediocre  in  cropping  qualities.  The 
difference  in  opinion  probably  lies  in  the  fact 
that  while  some  sprouted  their  seed,  others  did 
not. 

Early  Potatoes  are  of  special  interest  to  private 
growers  because  the  ground  which  has  been 
cleared  of  its  crop  is  in  such  fine  shape  for  a  second 
crop  of  winter  vegetables.  Among  the  best 
earlies  to  be  noted  among  immune  varieties  are 
Edzell  Blue.  This  is  one  of  the  heaviest  croppers 
in  this  class,  twelve  tons  to  the  acre  being  the 
standard.  It  is  of  good  quality.  Arran  Rose 
is  another  good  cropper  and  only  slightly  pinkish. 
Moreover,  this  variety  keeps  well.  Dargill  Early 
is  good,  but  must  be  used  for  early  work,  as  it 
will  not  keep.  Witch  Hill  is  similar  to  Resistant 
Snowdrop,  but  flatter.  The  latter  is  tender  and 
unsuitable  for  cutting. 


The  Second  Earlies  are  usually  better  croppers, 
of  course,  although  growers  cannot  clear  the 
ground  so  early.  There  is  fine  choice  among  such 
varieties  classed  as  immune  in  King  George, 
whicli  if  sprouted  may  also  be  dug  as  early  as 
Epicure.  It  is  a  good  cropper,  but  not  of  good 
quality.  Great  Scot  is  another  variety  thought 
much  of.  Indeed,  this  is  becoming  very  popular, 
for  it  is  also  of  good  quality,  although  (in 
parenthesis)  with  the  writer  this  has  been  foiuid 
to  be  blighty.  The  Ally  does  well  at  Ormskirk 
in  cropping,  but  on  heavier  soils  is  only  of  medium 
size.  Arran  Comrade  should  be  noted  as  one  of 
the  best  in  this  section.  It  is  a  big  cropper, 
twenty  to  thirty  tubers  being  noted  on  some  of 
the  roots ! 

MaincTop  Varieties  are,  as  they  rightly  should 
be,  regarded  as  the  most  important  section.  Some 
of  the  varieties  certified  are  old  but  yet  good. 
Sutton's  Abundance  might  be  mentioned  as  an 
instance,  for  this  was  introduced  some  thirty-five 
years    ago,    and    Messrs.    Sutton's    representative 


Victory  is  one  of  the  best,  a  big  cropper,  good 
keeper  and  cooks  well,  but  some  growers  think 
that  its  colour  is  against  it  ;  notwithstanding,  it 
would  be  one  the  writer  would  not  miss.  Lang- 
worthy  does  well  here,  but  it  is  not  such  a  cropper, 
although  of  good  quality  and  keeps  well.  The 
same  applies  to  Golden  Wonder. 

Having  visited  the  trials  and  demonstration 
plots  one  comes  away  with  the  conviction  that, 
as  with  Apples  and  most  fruits,  the  results  obtained 
from  the  various  varieties  depend  largely  on  soils 
and  districts.  Yet  the  keen  grower  will  insist 
on  trying  the  leading  varieties,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  many  even  allotment  cultivators 
number  a  score  of  sorts  in  their  collection,  for  the 
results  are  keenly  interesting  to  all  Potato 
cultivators.  Solanum. 


CISTUS    CYPRIUS    AND 
C.    LADANIFERUS 

It  may  be  because  of  an  admitted  fascination — 
or  shall  we  call  it  partiality  ? — for  the  Rock 
Rose  family,  but  to  me  the  naming  of  the  Cistus 
appear   more  confused  than  any  other   genus  of 


CISTUS     CYPRIUS.         THE     FLOWERS     ARE     IN     CLUSTERS. 


stated  that  the  demand  for  it  was  as  great  as 
ever.  The  Kerr's  Pink  already  mentioned  takes 
a  prominent  position  in  this  section,  and  so,  too, 
does  Tindwald  Perfection,  which  might  be  classed 
as  excellent.  Kerr's  New  White  is  very  similar 
to  Abundance.  Lochar  does  well  here,  but  on 
heavier  soil,  in  the  writer  s  experience,  it  is  not  so 
desirable,  as  it  comes  somewhat  small.  However, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  it  improves  on  keeping. 
Bishop  is  a  Potato  to  be  noted.  It  is  a  good 
cropper  and  keeper.  Readers  of  The  Garden 
have  been  informed  of  the  points  of  Majestic. 
As  has  been  shown,  this  is  classed  by  some  as  one 
of  the  best,  but  not  by  all  growers.  However, 
while  it  is  somewhat  irregular  in  shape  and  not 
always  reliable,  it  should  be  tried  by  all.     Arran 


the  same  size.  In  at  least  three  gardens  out  of 
four  I  visit  C.  cyprius  is  labelled,  or  known,  by 
the  name  of  C.  ladaniferus.  Once  seen  growing 
together  it  is  quite  impossible  to  again  confuse 
the  two,  as  C.  ladaniferus  has  solitary  flowers 
at  the  ends  of  the  slender  twigs,  and  those  of 
C.  cyprius  are  produced  in  clusters  of  three  to 
five  or  six  flowers.  C.  cyprius  is  the  better  garden 
plant,  being  more  robust  and  hardier.  There  is, 
however,  a  charm  and  exelusiveness  about  the 
beautiful  crimped  and  blotched  flowers  of 
C.  ladaniferus  which  impels  admiration.  The 
confusion  no  doubt  originated  through  a  mistake 
in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  tab.  112,  a  figure 
of  Cistus  C5'prius  being  described  as  Cistus 
ladaniferus.  A.  0. 
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FOR  SOUTHERN  GARDENS. 
The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 
Morello  Cherries. — These  are  extremely  hardy 
and  rarely  fail  to  produce  a  crop.  They  will 
flotirish  in  almost  any  part  of  the  country,  especially 
on  a  north  wall,  which  is  imsuitable  for  other 
kinds  of  fruit.  If  wall  space  is  scarce,  they  will 
succeed  as  pyramids  and  bushes,  and  can  be  planted 
along  the  sides  of  paths  in  the  colder  part  of  the 
garden.  When  the  fruit  is  gathered,  as  much 
old  wood  as  possible  should  be  cut  out,  leaving 
the  young  shoots  their  full  length  as  in  the  case 
of  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  The  main  branches, 
providing  they  are  healthy,  will  not  need  any 
attention.  Disbudding  has  been  done,  so  most 
of  the  yoimg  growths  should  be  spread  evenly  over 
the  allotted  space,  and  as  a  general  rule,  the  shoots 
should  be  3  inches  apart.  By  priming  at  this  season 
the  growth  has  a  chance  to  thoroughly  ripen,  the 
weather  is  more  congenial  for  the  worker,  and  it 
relieves  the  pressure  during  the  winter  months. 
Wash  the  trees  with  water  from  the  hose  pipe 
when  the  pruning  and't\'ing  are  completed. 

Fruits  Under  Glass. 
Hamburgh  Vines. — -These  early  Vines  have 
finished  growing  for  the  season,  so  all  lateral 
growths  may  be  removed,  and  the  shoots  cut 
back  to  assist  the  buds  at  the  base  to  ripen.  Allow 
the  foliage  to  fall  naturally,.  The  ventilators 
should  remain  wide  open  throughout  the  night. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Turnips. — These  must  be  thinned  directly  the 
seedlings  are  large  enough,  and  the  soil  should  be 
kept  free  of  weeds  by  frequent  use  of  the  hoe.  A 
dusting  of  well  seasoned  soot  will  prove  beneficial. 

Endive. — Salads  are  often  required^in  winter, 
and  the  Batavian  Endive  makes  a  good  substitute 
for  Lettuce.  Seeds  may  now  be  sown,  and  when 
thinning  takes  place,  some  of  the  seedlings  can  be 
transplanted  to  a  warm  border. 

Beetroots. — The  roots  from  an  early  sowing  must 
be  lifted  before  they  become  too  large,  and  stored 
in  ashes  in  a  cool  shed.  Later  crops  must  be 
kept  free  of  weeds. 

General  Work. — Potatoes  should  be  lifted  as 
they  mature  and  placed  in  a  cool  shed,  covering 
the  tubers  with  straw.  Make  a  further  sowing  of 
Parsley.  Tomatoes  growing  outside  should  be 
relieved  of  their  fruits  directly  they  are  ripe, 
while  those  still  green  must  be  exposed  to  full 
sunshine.  Some  of  the  foliage  may  also  be  removed. 
Radish  seed  may  be  sown  on  an  old  hot  bed,  and 
JIustard  and  Cress  in  the  open.  Keep  every  plot 
free  of  weeds,  and  use  the  hoe  freely  in  fine  weather. 

Cauliflowers. — -Seeds  of  Cauliflower  should  be 
sown  now  or  early  next  month  to  stand  the  winter. 
An  open,  simny  border  is  an  excellent  spot  and 
the  soil  should  be  somewhat  firm  to  promote 
sturdy  growth.  It  is  advisable  to  sow  the  seeds 
in  a  bed  so  that  a  frame  can  be  stood  over  the 
plants  in  the  event  of  much  frost.  Cauliflower 
plants  should  be  grown  as  hard  as  possible,  they 
are  more  likely  then  to  come  through  the  winter 
safely. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Nerines. — -Plants  of  N.  Fothergilli  and  some  of 
the  hybrids  will  be  pushing  up  their  flower  spikes, 
and  should  be  placed  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  Do 
not  over-water  the  roots,  and  when  the  spikes 
are  removed,  encoiu'age  the  plants  to  make  as 
much  growth  as  possible,  Repotting  is  only  needed 
every  three  or  four  years. 

Fuchsias. — In  addition  to  rooting  cuttings  in  the 
spring,  a  further  batch  can  also  be  inserted  now, 
and  kept  growin;  throughout  the  winter.  When 
the  cuttings  are  rooted  pot  them  off  singly  in 
3-inch  pots,  and  grow  them  on  a  shelf  in  a  cool 
greenhouse. 

Mignonette. — For  winter  flowering  a  little  seed 
may  now  be  sown  in  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots  and 
eventually  thinned  to  four  or  five  plants.  Cool 
treatment  is  recommended,  and  the  plants  should  be 
placed  near  the  roof  glass,  especially  a  few  months 
hence  when  the  maximum  amount  of  light  is 
essential. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Eremuri.  —  These  plants  are  best  left  undis- 
turbed for  several  years,  but  where  there  are  a  lot  of 
crowns  together  they  may  now  be  divided,  and 
either  planted  in  a  well  drained  part  of  the  garden 
or  in  the  herbaceous  border. 

Lilium  candidum. — This  welcome  and  delightful 
old  Lily  should  be  planted  at  once,  if  bulbs  are 
available.  Where  it  thrives  it  increases  fairly 
rapidly,  and  although  frequent  disturbance  is  not 


suggested,  the  bulbs  should  be  lifted  when  they 
become  unduly  crowded,  divided,  and  then  replanted 
in  a  fresh  part  of  the  border. 

Hardy  Annuals. — A  number  of  annuals  may 
be  sown  to  furnish  a  display  early  next  spring. 
They  embrace  Shirley  Poppies,  Candytuft,  Gilia 
tricolor,  Clarkia,  Dianthus,  Silene,  Godetia  and 
Dwarf  Rocket.  T.    W.    Briscoe. 

(Gardener  to  W.  R.  Lysaght,  Esq.) 

Castleford,  Chepstow. 


FOR    NORTHERN    GARDENS. 
Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Figs. — -A  rather  dry  atmosphere  should  be 
maintained  where  the  fruits  are  ripening.  Any 
further  fruits  that  appear  now  should  be  rubbed 
oil,  as  obWously  these  cannot  ripen.      Within  the 


ACANTHUS,     THE     LEAVES      OF      WHIClJ     ARE 

SAID    TO    HAVE  FURNISHED    THE  PATTERN 

OX     CORINTHIAN     PJLLARS.. 

next  few  weeks  is  a  good  time  for  repfttijig  any 
Fig  trees  that  may  require  this  altentiion.  Only 
a  very  moderate  "shift"  should  be  given,-'  or 
gross,  imfruitful  growth  will  result. 

Tomatoes. — Care  must  be  taken  not  to  keep 
these  too  close  or  the  fruits  will  drop  off  before 
ripening.  A  little  warmth  in  the  pipes  and  plenty 
of  air  will  ensure  the  later  bunches  of  fruit  attaining 
fine  size  and  flavour. 

Melons. — -The  latest  batch  will  demand  extra 
care  in  the  way  of  watering.  The  temperature 
must  be  well  maintained  so  that  the  fruits  may 
finish  off  properly. 

Orchard-House  Trees. — -Pears,  Plums  and 
Cherries  growing  in  pots  that  require  a  shift  into 
larger  receptacles  should  very  soon  be  seen  to, 
as  there  is  great  advantage  in  having  the  assistance 
of  the  leaves  in  getting  the  roots  to  "  take  hold" 
of  the  new  compost  before  winter  really  sets  in. 
Good,  rough  fibrous  loam  should  form  the  chief 
item  in  the  compost  used.  Some  lime  rubbish 
from  an  old  building  is  a  very  beneficial  addition. 
Farmyard  manure  should  be  avoided,  but  a  small 
dressing  of  Thomson's  Vine  and  Plant  Manure 
will  be  beneficial,  as  will  bone-meal.  Pot  very 
firmly.  In  many  cases  repotting  will  not  be 
necessary. 


Plants  Under  Glass. 

Freesias. — Shake  out  the  old  bulbs  or  procure 
new  stock  at  once.  Use  only  the  largest  bulbs, 
five  to  seven  in  a  5-inch  pot.  Make  the  soil 
moderately  firm.  Set  in  a  cold  frame,  and  if 
shaded  very  little  water  will  be  required  until 
growth  appears.  As  soon  as  top  growth  is  active 
give  all  the  light  possible,  raising  the  pots  quite 
close  up  to  the  roof  glass  so  as  to  prevent  undue 
"  drawing"  of  the  foliage. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. — These  are  still  exten- 
sively cultivated  for  a  summer  display  in  the 
garden,  and  on  light  sandy  soils  they  give  a-  fine 
display  of  rich  blossoms  for  quite  a  long  season. 
Begin  inserting  cuttings  now,  setting  the  boxes 
in  full  sunlight.  A  good  plan  is  to  set  in  cold 
frames,  the  sashes  being  drawn  right  back  and 
only  run  on  when  heav>-  rain  threatens.  Tilt  the 
sashes  both  back  and  front  during  the  time  they 
are  over  the  cuttings,  for  coddling  is  disastrous 
to  these  plants. 

Pansies  and  Violas. — A  start  may  now  be 
made  with  thise  useful  subjects  as  soon  as  cuttings 
can  be  procured.  A  bed  of  good  fresh  sandy 
compost  should  be  made  up  in  a  cold  frame, 
the  whole  being  well  firmed  and  the  cuttings 
dibbled  in  firmly  2  inches  apart.  Give  one  good 
watering  and  keep  close  and  shaded  for  a  week 
or  two. 

Nepeta  Mussini. — The  soft  lavender  shade  of 
this  plant  is  very  pleasing  to  most  people,  and 
its  plentiful  use  is  to  be  commended.  It  thrives 
well  under  deciduous  trees  if  these  are  not  too 
large  or  dense.  To  increase  stock,  cuttings  should 
now  be  inserted  in  quantity  and  treated  similarly 
to  Violas. 

Pentstemons. — It  is  early  enough  to  propagate 
the  main  batch  of  these,  but  in  many  quarters- 
this  year  cuttings  are  likely  to  be  very  scarce. 
It  will  be  advisable  to  secure  every  available 
cutting  now  and  so  induce  the  plants  to  send  out 
further  side  shoots,  that  in  another  month  will 
under  such  treatment  grow  large  enough  to  be 
utilised  as  cuttings. 

Lawns.' — Where  only  light  side-wheel  mowers 
are  used  it  is  advisable  at  this  time  to  well  roll 
all  lawns,  or  by  reason  of  the  soft  state  of  the 
surface  much  disfigurement  may  take  place, 
the  wheels  sinking  and  cutting  up  the  turf.  Grass 
often  grows  very  rapidly  during  September,  so 
frequent  mowing  is  still  desirable.  Trim  all  edges, 
and  keep  walks  clean  and  tidy. 

Climbing  Roses. — All  young  strong  shoots 
should  be  lightly  but  securely  tied  or  nailed  in  to 
prevent  damage. 

C.   Blair, 
(Gardener  to  Seton  M.  Thomson,  Esq.) 
Preston  House,  Linlithgow. 


ACANTHUS    MOLLIS 

There  are  some  fifteen  or  more  species  of  Acanthus- 
foimd  in  tropical  or  sub-tropical  Asia,  Africa  and 
Europe,  mostly  xerophytes  with  thorny  leaves 
(Acantha,  a  thorn  or  spine)  with  large  bee  flowers 
and  no  upper  lip.  "  C.  C."  tells  us  in  his  charming 
"  Riviera  Natiu'e  Notes,"  in  speaking  of  the  great 
black  carpenter  bee  (Xylocopa),  that  "  there  are 
few  wild  flowers  which  seem  large  enough  to 
admit  the  body  of  this  great  bee  ;  and  not  many- 
cultivated  ones,  unless  it  be  Acanthtis,  Justicia, 
Paulownia,  Coba?a  and  some  of  the  Bignonias." 
And  he  points  out  that  "  Acanthus  mollis  is  the 
plant  in  which  Goethe  first  observed  the  dis- 
semination of  seeds  by  projection."  The  fruit 
explodes,  and  there  are  large  "  jaculators "  on 
the  seeds.  It  is  supposed  that  the  leaves  of 
Acanthus  furnished  the  pattern  for  tie  decoration, 
by  the  Greeks  of  the  capitals  of  their  Corinthian 
pillars.  The  finest  clumps  of  flowering  Acanthtis 
I  have  seen  in  this  country  were  decorating  the 
beautiful  Grove  Park  gardens  at  Weston-super- 
Mare  two  }-ears  ago.  As  a  boy  I  grew  it 
for  years  in  a  Somerset  garden,  but  it  did 
not  often  throw  up  its  attractive  spikes  of 
great  white  flowers  with  purplish  veins  because 
in  that  climate  it  was  too  much  in  the  shade 
of  trees.  H.  S.  Tho.vpsox. 
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SOCIETIES 


SHREWSBURY    FLORAL    FETE. 

THE  forty-sixth  Summer  Show,  held  iu  the  Quarry  Gardens 
on  August  18  and  19,  will  long  be  remembered  aa  the 
inaugiiratiou  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Sliropsliire 
Horticultural  Society.  It  was  neitlior  the  largest  nor 
the  finest  show  that  the  Society  has  had,  but  the  attendance 
Ijeat  all  records,  as  did  also'the  gate  receipts.  Looking 
back  ten  years,  one  must  admit  that  the  quality  of  the 
fruit  was'by  no  means  equal  to  the  pre-war  standard, 
and  yet  it  was  probably  by  far  the  finest  lot  of  fruit  put 
up  at  any  show  so  far  this  year.  The  generous  offer  of 
money  prizes  brings  up  not  only  the  finest  fruit  but  also 
the  best  foliage  groups  to  be  seen.  The  amouat  of  prize- 
money — some  £1,200 — in  addition  to  many  cups  of  con- 
siderable value  is  an  inducement  to  exhibit  which  growers 
do  not  find  iu  all  the  shows  held  in  London  or  elsewhere. 
The  Society  is  lucky  in  its  executive,  which  can  organise, 
advertise  aud  carry  out  a  show  so  successfully.  An 
official  of  the  Society  stated  that  in  addition  to  the  number 
of  special  trains  put  on  to  convey  the  visitors,  upwards 
of  a  thousand  chars-^-bancs  brought  people  from  as  far 
away  as  Cardiff. 

New  Plants. 

Plants  for  certificate  did  not  call  for  many  entries. 
Certificates  of  merit  were  awarded  to  Rlr.  Joseph  Harding, 
Poole  Hall  Cottage,  lloseheath,  Nantwich.  for  a  new  early 
Chrysanthemum  Sunstar,  and  to  Messrs.  Bakers,  Wolver- 
hampton, for  Phlox  maculata  Alpha.  The  latter  has 
very  long  flower  spikes  measuring  over  15  inches.  The 
colour  of  the  flowers  is  rose  with  a  trace  of  mauve  in  the 
petals.  A  first-class  certificate  of  merit  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Robert  Bolton  for  Sweet  Pea  Picture,  of  bright 
rose  colour  stippled  carmine  and  very  wavy  standards. 

Probably  the  finest  exhibit  in  the  Show  was  Messrs. 
Cypher's  collection  of  greenhouse,  stove  and  foliage 
plants.  They  are  past  masters  in  the  art  of  these  arrange- 
ments, combining  art  with  quality  of  exhibits.  The 
groundwork  consisted  of  Ferns,  the  body  of  the  group, 
arranged  very  lightly,  being  composed  of  Humea  elegans, 
Crotons,  Oucidiums,  Lcelio-Cattleyas  and  Cj'pripediums. 
Second  position  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  V.  McDonald,  gardener 
to  Sir  G.  Kendrik,  Whetstone,  Edgbaston,  and  it  is 
saying  much  for  this  group  that  it  was  little  behind  Messrs. 
Cypher's.  Arranged  in  a  similar  way  with  tall  Palms  as 
a'background,  the  groundwork  was  formed  of  Maidenhair 
Ferns  and  Asparagus,  showing  off  some  gorgeously  coloured 
Ixors  and  Crotons  which  blended  well.  Yellow  Oncidiums, 
Laelio-Cattleyas  and  Epidendrums  were  included  in  a 
group,  all  of  which  was  of  first-class  quality.  A  nicely 
arranged  group  took  third  place  for  Mr.  W.  R.  Manning, 
Dudley,  which,  however,  lacked  the  colour  imparted  by 
Isoras  and  Crotons  in  the  first  and  second. 

Similar  groups  excluding  flowering  plants  were  also 
arranged  by  and  won  in  the  following  order;  Messrs. 
J.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Mr.  W.  K.  Manning  and  Mr.  J.  V. 
McDonald. 

Begonias  and  Delphiniums  from  Messrs.  Blackmore 
and  Langdon  were  superb,  as  they  always  are. 

In  the  class  for  the  late  Annabelle  Lady  Boughey  Cup, 
value  50  guineas,  the  only  entry  came  from  Mrs.  Wall, 
who  put  up  a  telling  exhibit  of  Perpetual  Carnations  : 
but  £7  went  begging  for  a  collection  of  cut  Carnations 
6  feet  by  4  feet,  for  there  were  no  entries ! 

Roses. 

Messrs,  Gunn,  Olton,  Birmingham,  secured  the  Silver 
Challenge  Rose  Bowl,  value  £45,  for  a  collection  20  feet  by 
4  feet.  This  is  the  third  time  that  they  have  secured 
this  and  it  becomes  their  property. 

For  eighteen  distinct  varieties  of  decorative  Roses  £5 
was  the  first  prize  awarded  to  the  King's  Acre  Nurseries. 
Mr.  A.  S.  Dunton,  Wolverhampton,  and  Miss  M.  Sherrath 
taking  second  and  third  positions  with  nice  lots.  Francis 
Gaunt  (a  grand  orange  yellow).  The  Queen  Alexandra 
Rose  (vermilion  with  old  gold  reverse  to  petals)  and 
Golden  Ophelia  (a  fine  Rose)  stood  out  among  the  varieties 


There  were  several  other  fine  Rose  exhibits  in  the  non- 
competitive classes,  but,  on  the  whole,  Roses  were  not  up 
to  standard,  as  the  date  is  too  late  for  the  first  crop  of 
flowers  and  too  early  for  the  second  ;  yet  among  other 
good  varieties  Golden  Ophelia,  Opheha,  The  Queen 
Alexandra  Rose,  George  Dickson  and  the  new  Christine 
(one  of  the  best  of  yellow  Roses)  stood  out. 

Fruit. 

Unfortunately  many  varieties  of  fruit  were  unnamed; 
this  should  not  be  permitted.  One  missed  the  magnificent 
Grapes  which  used  to  be  shown  by  the  veteran  Mr.  Good- 
acre.  In  the  champion  decorative  fruit  class  Mr.  James 
Vert,  gardener  to  Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  was  awarded 
the  £25  prize  for  a  collection  of  fruit,  comprising:  Grapes 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  Ham- 
burgh, and  Foster's  Seedling.  His  Peach  Dymond  was 
superb — this  is  one  of  the  finest  Peaches.  Nectarines 
Humbolt.  Dryden  and  Pineapple  ;  :Mt'lons  Windsor  Castle 
and  Royal  Jubilee;  Plums  Reine  Claude  d'Althan  and 
Early  Transparent ;  Fig  Negro  Lago  ;  Apples  Emperor 
Alexander.  Ribston  and  Red  Victoria  :  and  Pears  Clapp's 
Favourite  and  Dr.  Jules  Guyot  comprised  a  fine  lot. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  bunches  of  Grapes  Messrs.  Webber 
and  Sons,  Minehead,  exhibited  a  fine  lot.  The  same  firm 
had,  on  the  whole,  the  best  lot  of  Grapes  in  the  Show. 
They  were  awarded  first  prizes  for  any  other  Black  Grapes 
with  Appley  Towers  and  two  bunches  of  any  other  white 
with  BuckJand  Sweetwater,  superbly  finished.  Two 
bunches  of  Alicante  were  splendid. 

For  two  bunches  of  black  and  two  of  white  Mr.  A.  G. 
Cooke,  gardener  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Leigh,  High  Leigh 
Hall,  Enutsford,  was  first. 

air.  J.  Birch,  gardener  to  The  Lady  Mary  Herbert, 
The  Styche,  Market  Drayton,  and  Mr.  George  Davies, 
gardener    to    Major    Alderson,    Gannon    Hill,    Frankton, 


Oswestry,  led  in  the  order  named  for  the  two  best  bunches 
of  Black  Hamburgh  from  the  county  of  Salop. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  jmt  up  a  non-competi- 
tive exhibit  in  which  the  best  bunches  were* Prince  of  Wales 
(a  grand  Grape  when  well  done  and  sure  to  score  on  tlie 
show  tables). 

The  Peach,  Nectarine  and  Apricot  classes  were  won  by 
Mr.  James  Vert,  gardener  to  Lord  Howard  do  Walden, 
and  Mr.  O.  Oakley,  gardener  to  A.  E.  O.  Hunqihries,  Esq. 

In  the  class  for  green  flesh  Melons  Mr.  James  Vert  led 
with  Emerald  Gem.  and  Jlr.  A.  J.  Cook,  gardener  to 
Lii'utcnant-Colouel  Leigh,  for  scarlet  flesh  Melons  with 
Sutton's  Scarlet. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  Gages,  twelve  purple  or  red,  and 
twelve  yellow  Plums.  Mr.  Vert  was  first  with  Transparent 
Monarcli  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop. 

In  the  class  for  a  dish  of  Cherries  Rlr.  James  Vert  led 
with  one  of  the  flnest  dishes  of  Morellos  ever  seen.  The 
fruits  were  more  like  Plums. 

Six  dishes  of  hardy  fruits  from  the  county  of  Salop 
brought  out  a  nice  lot  from  Colonel  Heywood  Lonsdale, 
Shavington  Hall  (gardener,  Mr.  James  Jlills),  comprising 
Phenomenal  Berries,  Black,  Red  and  White  Currants, 
Raspberries,  Gooseberries  and  Apple  ftlr.  Gladstone. 

In  the  same  county  classes  Mr,  W.  Roberts,  gardener 
to  N.  Robinson.  Esq.,  won  for  five  cooking  Apples  with 
Lord  Derby  ;  Mr.  S.  C.  Maire  with  Beauty  of  Bath  for 
five  dessert ;  Mr.  H.  Hovells  for  six  Pears ;  and  Mr. 
George  Gilbert,  gardener  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dickin, 
for  twelve  Plums. 

The  vegetable  classes  were  numerous  and  well  contested. 
The  excellence  of  the  Potatoes,  in  which  Kerr's  Pink, 
Tindwald  Perfection,  Arran  Comrade,  I-dzell  Blue, 
Dargill  Early,  Witch  Hill  Early,  Arran  R)  e  and  the 
Bishop  were  outstanding. 

NON-COMPETITIVE   TRADE   EXHIBITS. 

These  were  very  extensive  and  formed  a  good  proportion 
of  the  Show.     The  following  awards  were  made  ; 

Large  gold  medals  to  Messrs,  Bakers,  Wolverhampton, 
for  herbaceous  plants;  King's  Acre  Nurseries  for  fruit, 
Roses  and  herbaceous  plants  ;  Bees  Limited  for  Roses 
and  herbaceous  plants  ;  Messrs.  Jones  and  Son,  Shrews- 
bury, for  fioral  designs ;  Messrs.  Webb  for  vegetables  ; 
Messrs.  Dickson  and  Robinson  for  Tomatoes ;  Herd 
Brothers,  Penrith,  for  Sweet  Peas  ;  Murrell  and  Son  for 
Roses  and  Clematis. 

Small  gold  medals ;  Messrs.  Artindale  and  Son  for 
Gladioli ;  Mr.  Herbert  Jones  (or  a  rock  garden  ;  Jarman 
and  Co.  Roses  and  herbaceous  plants  ;  Allwood  Brothers, 
Carnations;  Mr.  H.  N.  Ellison.  Ferns;  W.  Wells,  jun., 
herbaceous  plants;  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  Border  Carnations 
and  Violas  ;  Thorpelsaac,  Chrysanthemums  and  Scabious  ; 
J.  Vert  and  Son,  Hollyhocks. 

Large  silver  medals :  Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co., 
Carnations  and  Orchids  ;  Maurice  Pritchard,  herbaceous 
plants. 

Sdver  medals  :  Messrs.  Bowell  and  Skarratt,  hardy 
plants ;  Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Begonias ; 
'Mi.  John  Forbes,  herbaceous  plants  ;  A.  H.  Wilham,  Sweet 
P?as  and  Hrllyhocks  ;  Messrs.  Reamsbottom,  Anemones  . 
Mr.  E.  J.  Bailey,  vegetables  and  hardy  flowers  ;  the 
Rev.  J.  Pemberton,  Roses  ;  J.  and  W  Birch,  Potatoes  : 
John  Jones  (Wem),  \iola«;  Mr.  H.  Clarke  (Taunton), 
Dalilias. 

The  Salop  County  Council  had  interesting  exhibits  of 
Potatoes  showing  result  of  first  crosses  and  tubers  of  the 
originals,  dried  vegetables  and  bottled  fruit:  and  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  were  doing  useful  work  distributing 
leaflets  on  horticultural  pests  and  enemies  of  fruit  trees. 
It  is  well  that  the  economic  side  is  not  being  overlooked 
at  these  shows,  and  it  is  surprising  with  what  avidity 
the  public  takes  up  scientific  information  on  improving 
crops.  A  useful  demonstration  showing  the  effects  of 
various  manures  (or  the  lack  of  them)  on  growing  plants 
exhibited  was  the  centre  of  as  much  interest  as  some 
of  the  finer  cultivated  specimens  of  flowers  and  vegetables. 
This  was  not  an  interest  of  mere  idle  curiosity,  but  of 
keen  interest  with  the  object  of  learning. 


Around    the     Markets 

THE  busiest  part  of  the  market  during  early 
August  is  in  what  may  be  termed  the 
Export  Departments.  Home  trade  is,  as 
usual,  slack  at  this  season,  but,  as  though 
governed  by  the  law  of  compensation,  sales- 
men are  busj'  sending  off  large  consignments 
to  their  country  customers,  cliiefly.  of  course, 
to  those  situated  at  the  seaside.  For  this  trade  flrst-rate 
Peaches  are  greatly  in  demand,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  larger  numbers  of  private  owners  have  sent  their 
Peaches  to  the  market  this  year,  the  supply  of  high  quality 
frut  has  not  caught  up  with  the  great  demand. 
Nectarines  are  not  yet  quite  so  popular,  but  the  taste 
for  this  most  delicious  fruit  is  increasing,  and  it  will  not 
be  long  before  they  will  be  more  profitable  to  grow  than 
Peaches.  (5reen  Figs  also  are  in  demand,  even  though 
in  this  sunless  summer  the  flavour  is  uot  so  good  as  usual. 
Already  English  Plums  are  nearly  exliausted.  Even 
second-rate  Victoria  Plums  sold  quickly  at  14s.  per  half- 
sieve,  and  after  about  a  season  of  a  short  fortnight  they 
are  practically  over.  Damsons  will  be  rather  more 
plentiful,  but  even  of  these  there  is  far  from  a  full  crop. 
Englisii  Apples  are,  perhaps,  rather  more  plentiful 
than  was  anticipated,  but  it  is  far  from  being  a  good 
crop,  so  that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  a  glut.  The 
only  real  plenitude  of  fruit  is  of  French  Pears,  and  these 
are  of  quite  good  quality,  though  the  variety  of  packages 
somet  mes  amuses  the  salesmen's  porters.  Still,  after  all, 
the  fruit  is  the  thing. 

In  the  vegetable  section  Cucumbers  have  fallen  fiat 
lately,  and  last  week's  summer  weather  did  not  do  much 
to  help  them  along,  so  that  now  winter  has  set  in  again 
there  is  no  prospect  of  a  recovery.  Celery  has  put  in  an 
appearance  and.  while  the  sticks  are  not  of  exhibition  size, 
they  are  quite  good  for  first  supplies,  and  it  promises  to 
be  a  splendid  Celery  year.     Tomatoes  have  not  changed 


in  price,  though  they  will  soon  be  dearer.  Potatoes  have 
dropped  slightly,  biit  not  suflBciently  to  make  any  differ- 
ence in  the  retail  price,  wliich  is  too  low  for  profitable 
handling. 

Among  flowers  there  is  a  splendid  variety  to  choose 
from.  Large  supplies  of  Heath  from  Surrey,  and  par- 
ticularly from  the  Wisley  district,  have  come  into  the 
western  market,  and  this  is  sold  by  many  as  "  Spiraea 
Heather,"  not  at  all  an  inappropriate  name  for  Calluna 
vulgaris.  It  is  very  beautifiil.  and  small  wonder  that 
it  sells  freely.  Of  cultivated  flowers  it  is  only  the  best 
samples  of  Carnations,  Roses,  disbudded  Chrysanthemums, 
and  Liliums  that  fetch  good  money. 

August  20.  A.  CoSTER. 


OBITUARY 


JOHN    GILBERT    BAKER,    F.R.S. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  record  the  death 
cjf  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  which  took  place  at  his  home 
at  Kew  on  the  i6th  inst.  Mr.  Baker,  who  was  in 
liis  eighty-seventh  year,  was  the  author  of  jnary 
important  botanical  works  and  was  at  one  time 
keeper  of  the  herbarium  and  library  at  Kew. 
His  writings  include  "  Monograph  of  the  British 
Roses,  "  Popular  Monographs  of  Narcissus,  Crocus, 
Lilium,  Iris,  Crinum,  Aquilegia,  Sempervivum, 
Epimedium,  Tulipa,  Norine  and  Agave,"  "  A 
Handbook  of  Iridejp,"  "  A  Flora  of  the  English 
Lake  District."  Mr.  Baker  has  described  upwards 
of  a  thousand  new  species  from  Madagascar,  and 
has  contributed  largely  to  the  floras  prepared  at 
Kew,  of  Mauritius,  British  India  and  Tropical 
Africa,  and  to  the  great  "  Flora  of  Brazil."  The 
wide  extent  of  Mr.  Baker's  public  work  is  written 
in  the  history  of  botanical  science,  but  this  slight 
memoir  would  be  incomplete  did  it  not  put  o.i 
record  the  pleasant  memory  of  that  unfailing  kind- 
ness and  tender  beauty  of  character  that  so  greatly 
endeared  him  to  his  colleagues  and  subordinates 
as  well  as  to  liis  large  circle  of  personal  friends. 
The  Garden,  Vol.  lAV,  1898,  was  dedicated 
to  Mr.  Baker,  and  contains  a  short  accoimt  of  his 
work. 


ANSWERS 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

LAYING  OUT  A  GARDEN  (F.  H.  TT.).— The  chief 
defect  as  shown  by  the  sketch  sent  is  that  the  fruit  tree 
plantation  appears  overdone.  You  say  nothing,  however, 
of  the  type  of  tree  you  intend  planting,  whether  bush 
or  standard.  If  the  latter,  they  will  certainly  become 
overcrowded.  The  near  proximity  of  the  trees  to 
the  6  feet  high  wall  is  quite  wrong.  In  fact  you  appear 
to  have  twice  the  number  of  trees  on  the  ground  than 
are  required.  The  pergola  would  not  be  out  of  plqce 
provided  you  forego  the  Roses  beside  the  flagged  path, 
unless,  indeed,  they  are  intended  to  cover  the  pergola. 
You  say  nothing  about  environment,  which  is  important. 
Aspect,  however,  favours  you.  The  quickest  growing 
plant  for  a  hedge  is  Privet ;  it  is  also  the  cheapest  and 
nastiest.  In  t  he  circumst  ances  we  should  prefer  to 
plant  seedling  Hollies  and  wait.  If  the  railings  are  in 
the  nature  of  a  close  fence,  no  plant  will  leaf  below  its 
summit,  but  if  it  be  an  open  iron  railing  above  the  wall 
the  Holly  will  give  you  a  hedge  that  will  thread  its  way 
through  and  endure. 


ROSE     GARDEN. 

ROSE  JESSIE  {E.  J.  E.).- — Failing  to  develop  beyond 
the  budding  stage  is  a  peculiarity  of  this  Rose.  It  would 
be  advisable  to  discard  the  trees  and  obtain  a  fresh 
stock. 

ROSE  ALFRED  COLOMB  {Felsted).—Tlh\?,  grand  old 
red  Rose  is  large,  full  and  of  globular  form,  free  blooming 
and  of  free  growth  and  is  a  brighter  scarlet  than  Hugh 
Dickson,  the  latter  being  more  of  a  crimson,  with  a  shade 
of  scarlet.  Both  are  hybrid  perpetuals,  but  as  a  garden 
Rose  the  latter,  no  doubt,  is  to  be  preferred. 

ABE  ROSES  PERENNIALS?  (TT.  £.  F.)— The  reply 
to  this  question  is  Yes.  A  copy  of  the  schedule  of  the 
show  should  have  been  enclosed  with  your  letter.  In 
the  absence  of  any  governing  rule  or  regulation  Roses 
would  be  eligible  to  compete  in  a  class  for  "  four  bunches 
of  perennials,  distinct  sorts,"  though  they  are  not 
customarily  included  in  such  a  class.  The  wording  is 
very  loose"  indeed,  and  certainly  does  not  express  the 
intentions  of  the  compilers  of  the  schedule. 
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POULTRY      NOTES 

By     W.     POWELL-OWEN,    F.B.S.A. 


I  AM  constantly  receiving  splendid  egg- 
records  set  up  by  fowls  owned  by  readers  of 
The  Garden,  ample  proof  in  themselves  that 
poultry  do  pay.  The  letter  published  below 
is  from  Captain  F.  W.  Brooke,  of  Fen- 
stanton,  Hunts. 

Splendid    Laying    of    White    Wyandottes.— 

My  correspondent  writes:  "You  frequently 
publish  egg-records  received  from  readers  of  your 
Poultry  Notes,  and  I  send  you  mine.  On  May  22 
you  published  a  record  of  506  eggs  in  twenty  weeks 
from  six  White  Leghorn  pullets,  which  averaged 
just  over  25  eggs  per  week  from  the  six  birds. 
I  have  five  White  Wyandottes  which,  in  twenty 
weeks,  viz.,  from  January  i  to  May  19  inclusive, 
laid  492  eggs,  which  averages  just  under  twenty- 
five  per  week,  so  that  with  one  pullet  less  I  have 
had  only  14  fewer  eggs.  In  six  months  (January  i 
to  June  30)  these  pullets  laid  603  eggs.  Bought 
on  October  7,  the  first  egg  was  laid  on  November  17, 
and  I  had  18  eggs  that  month  and  65  in  December. 
Since  then  the  monthly  record  has  been  :  January, 
105  ;  February,  104  ;  March,  112  ;  April,  109  ; 
May,  89 ;  June,  84  ;  and  up  to  July  28  only 
38  eggs,  but  yesterday  fomr  eggs  were  received, 
so  that  it  looks  as  if  they  do  not  mean  to  give  up 
yet." 

Over  £1  Profit  per  Layer. — "  From  January 
their  food  has  cost  me  £1  19s.  5 id.,  while  at  retail 
prices  the  eggs  amounted  in  value  to  £8  19s.  4id. 
leaving  a  credit  balance  of  £6  19s.  iiid.  Feeding 
works  out  at  just  over  a  halfpenny  per  diem  for 
each  bird.  My  wife  looks  after  the  poultry  and 
I  do  the  garden,  and  we  find  The  Garden  with 
your  weekly  Poultry  Notes  most  helpful.  We  try 
to  follow  as  far  as  possible  all  advice  given.  I  might 
add  that  I  took  a  first,  a  second  and  fom:  third 
prizes  at  our  local  show  last  week."  In  a  subse- 
quent letter  to  me  Captain  Brooke  says :  "  You 
have  correct  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid  with  the 
exception  of  July.  I  wrote  you  on  the  29th,  and 
they  laid  seven  more  eggs  that  month,  making 
731  for  nine  months,  an  average  of  146J  per  bird, 
which  works  out  at  4.05  eggs  weekly  for  each  bird. 
This  average,  though  up  to  your  standard,  would 
have  been  much  higher  had  all  the  birds  started 
laying  in  November,  but  only  two  started  that 
month,  another  commenced  on  December  13,  and 
the  remaining  two  not  till  January  7  and  14 
respectively.  They  are  laying  all  these  eggs  in 
spite  of  moulting — as  you  say,  '  a  good  sign  of 
stamina.'  " 

Wliat  Your  Pullets  Should  Lay. — The  record 
sent  by  my  correspondent  is  excellent  in  every 
way  and  furnishes  us  with  many  object-lessons. 
First   of  all,  as  readers  know,  I   advise   them   to 


aim  at  four  eggs  weekly  per  bird  over  a  lengthened 
period.  This  standard  was  exceeded  by  these  five 
Wliite  Wyandotte  pullets,  once  more  showing  that 
my  aim  is  not  impossible  or  too  high,  as  so  many 
declare.  Next  comes  the  profit  side,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  each  pullet  showed  a  profit  over 
feeding  of  roughly  £1  8s.  I  am  often  asked  by 
professional  poultry-farmers  how  much  profit 
can  be  made  from  poultry,  and  I  always  place  the 
minimum  at  los.  per  annum  from  each  bird  kept, 
where  a  speciality  is  made  of  new-laid  eggs 
exclusively.  There  can  be  no  standardisation 
of  profits  from  poultry  because  one  man  will  make 
pence  and  another  poimds  even  with  the  same 
plant  and  an  equal  head  of  stock.  Poultry  profits 
are  decided  by  the  "  making  and  taking  of  oppor- 
tunities," especially  where  sittings,  chicks  and  stock 
birds  are  sold.  A  cockerel  sold  for  table  will 
realise  shillings  only,  whereas  if  sold  for  stock 
purposes  it  brings  in  pounds.  To  sell  a  cockerel 
for  stock,  however,  you  must  trap-nest  and  adopt 
my  progressive  methods  of  selective  breeding. 

Professional  Poultry-Farming.— The  success- 
ful breeding  of  heavy  layers  depenc's  upon  the 
making  use  of  the  good  merits  of  the  individual 
and  cutting  out  the  bad  qualities.  Individualism 
means  everything,  and  that  is  why  we  must  have 
selective  breeding  if  progress  is  to  be  made. 
Imagine  one  hen  which  goes  broody  four  times  in 
two  years  and  another  against  which  there  is  no 
broody  record  in  three  seasons.  A  cockerel 
(son)  from  the  latter  non-broody  hen  may  be  worth 
four  or  five  times  a  son  of  the  former  dam. 
When  you  are  interested  in  professional  poultry- 
breeding  you  must  trap-ncst  your  stock  to  find 
out  individual  merits  and  demerits.  Then  you 
must  mark  the  eggs,  and  later  the  chicks  indi- 
vidually so  that  you  know  in  due  course  from  which 
particular  hen  any  given  cockerel  or  pullet  was 
bred.  Guesswork  will  not  do  and  merely  to 
quote  flock  merits  or  averages  is  not  to  get  the  best 
prices.  For  instance,  in  a  flock  averaging  200  eggs 
the  premier  bird  has  probably  a  record  of  256 
eggs  within  the  year  and  the  bottom  one  may  have 
recorded  but  r30  eggs.  It  means  much  detailed 
work,  but  the  breeder  who  aims  at  leadership 
is  the  one  who  gets  the  pounds  while  his  non- 
progressive brother  receives  pence.  One  cannot 
pay  too  much  for  Individually-bred  stock  of  either 
sex. 

Love  of  Poultry  Necessary.— Often  failures 
in  poultry-keeping  and  poultry-breeding  may  be 
traced  to  the  want  of  interest  in  the  work  and  a 
lack  of  true  liking  for  the  fowls.  That  is  so  because 
poultry-keeping  is  made  up  of  lots  of  detail  work. 
These  minor  details  have  an  all-important  say  in 
the  success  of  the  whole.  A  person  who  is  fond 
of  poultry  will  be  blessed  with  the  observant 
eye,  and  the  latter  is  a  sine  qua  non  to  success, 
as  I  have  so  often  pointed  out.  Those  who  intend 
taking  up  poultry,  but  have  no  real  interest  in 
them  and  are  quite  sure  they  will  never  cultivate 
the  asset,  will  be  well  advised  to  try  some  other 
undertaking.  Another  recommendation  is  that  no 
matter  how  many  birds  are  kept  or  how  few,  let 
there  be  a  proper  book  of  accounts  so  that  at  the 
end  of  the  year  you  will  know  whether  the  fowls 
are  in  debt  or  show  a  profit.  Egg-recording  and 
account-keeping  are  imperative,  and  the  former 
will  tell  you  whether  or  not  the  breed,  the  strain, 
and  the  management  are  satisfactory.  Without 
accotmts  you  are  working  in  the   dark,  and  such 


haphazard  methods  are  useless.  Even  if  you  only 
write  "  Yours  truly"  for  advice,  book  the  stamped 
envelope  up  to  the  fowls.  In  pre-war  days 
niany  poultry-keepers  sheltered  behind  the  word 
"  hobby"  as  an  excuse  for  not  booking  up  the 
"  ins "  and  "  outs,"  but  that  is  not  a  sound 
argument. 

Utility  Classes  at  Dairy  Show.— The  war  has 

made  us  all  revise  our  ideaL,  and  so  it  is  with 
poultry.  Utility  has  become  a  watchword!  In  the 
past  the  Dairy  Show,  our  leading  poultry  "  classic," 
has  catered  exclusively  for  fancy  birds,  despite  the 
fact  that  utility  should  have  been  their  main  aim. 
At  next  October's  event  there  will  be  classes  of 
utility  birds  for  the  first  time,  and  while  only  White 
Wyandottes  and  White  Leghorns  are  to  have 
two  classes  each,  it  is  a  beginning  that  should 
subsequently  lead  to  an  extensive  utility  classifica- 
tion. Many  correspondents  may  be  interested 
to  learn  that  they  have  selected  me  to  judge  these 
utility  classes,  and  I  hope  these  will  bring  in  a 
splendid  entry  to  prove  that  there  is  a  need  for 
them.  The  winter  show  schedules  are  now  being 
issued,  and  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  so  many 
catering  for  the  utility  birds  as  well  as  exhibition 
stock.  The  latter  are  not  getting  very  full  classes 
just  now,  and  all  who  have  utility  at  heart  should 
enter  birds  at  their  local  shows  in  order  to 
demonstrate  that  utility  poultry-keepers  are  a  real 
force,  oiu:  motto  being  "beauty  and  utility" 
with  no  abnormalities. 

Egg  Classes  at  Shows. — At  most  shows  classes 
are  provided  for  baskets  of  eggs,  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  interest  poultry-keepers  as  they  should. 
All  who  are  proud  of  the  "  lovely"  eggs  laid  by  their 
hens  should  enter  some  of  them  at  their  local 
shows.  Professional  poultry-farmers  should  not 
look  at  the  profit  side  of  exhibiting,  because  even 
if  one  wins  many  money-awards  one  may  still  be 
out  of  pocket  financially.  You  must  rely  on 
getting  back  your  outlay  on  the  advertisement 
value  of  the  wins  towards  your  strain  of  birds. 
Prize-winning,  in  short,  helps  the  sale  of  sittings, 
chicks  and  stock,  and  the  fancier  has  always 
realised  that  and  made  fullest  use  of  it.  Now 
it  is  the  utility  breeder's  turn.  la  these  days 
so  many  utility  poultry-breeders  boast  that  they 
are  after  eggs  and  not  colour  of  plumage — any 
mismarked  bird  will  do.  Buyers  of  sittings  do 
not  think  so  when  they  see  what  a  "crew"  of 
nondescripts  they  hatched  out  of  the  purchased 
eggs.  Study  breed  characters,  and  if  with 
utility  stock  you  can  win  prizes  at  exhibition 
shows,  buyers  will  be  impressed  and  know  you 
have  decent  stock.  Win  also  at  essentially  utility 
events  and  you  have  a  happy  blond. 


ADVICE    ON    POULTRY    MATTERS. 

My.  W.  Powell-Owen,  The  Garden  Poultry 
Expert,  will  be  pleased  to  answer,  free  of  charge,  any 
questions  dealing  with  poultry-keeping.  A  stamped 
and  addressed  envelope  should  be  enclosed,  when  a 
lengthy  and  detailed  reply  will  be  posted  promptly. 
Communications  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  W.  Powell- 
Owen,  care  of  The  Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street. 
Strand.  W.C.2.  Sam.plcs  of  foods  {report  thereon  and 
suggested  use),  is.  6d.  ;  post-mortems,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Send  samples  and  dead  fowls  {latter  by  rail  and  letters 
under  separate  cover)  direct  to  W.  Powell-Owen, 
"  Powell-Owen  "  Poultry  Bureau,  47A.  High  Street, 
Hampstead,    N.W.'i. 
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BY  APPOINTMENT. 


BV  APPOINTMENT 


DISINFECTANT  FLUID 

"A  morikynd formid»t4i  m§avon /or bmUtint  tgtimlHu baeUlKi." 

— 81i  J.  Obiqhtoh-Bkownb,  P.E.8. 

Use   Freely   in    Hen    Roosts,    Pigeon 
Cotes,  Aviaries,   etc. 


AGAINST  COLDS  and  ROUP:— "I  mixed  twenty  parts  of 
water  to  one  of  IZAL,  dipped  their  heads  in  it  for  a  few  seconds 
night  and  morning,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  they  could  all  see  and 
were  on  the  feed  again." 

Invaluable  as   a   remedy   against   Foul    Brood  and 
I.O.W.  disease   in   Bees. 

Ask  for  special  leaflets  with   instructions  for  use. 


IZAL   POWDER   dusted    among    the   feathers  rids 
the  birds  of  insect   pests. 


IZAL  FLUID„«   ♦ «»' 


IZAL  POWDER. '■"""'^^*'' 


»10/6  per  gal 
Sent  carriage  paid  on  receipt  of  remittance. 

Ask  for  Free  Copy  ol  "  H«althy  Poultry." 


1+/-  per  50ib.  keg. 


Newton,  GhambersA  Go.,Ltd.,ThornGli1fe,  nr.Sheffleld. 


1920    PULLETS 

For  Winter  eags,  also  some  first  class  1919  stock  birds  for 
next  season's  bireeding.  Buy  now,  get  first  selection  and 
lowest  prices.  Golden,  silver,  white  Wyandottes  (273  egg 
strain),  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns  (283  strain), 
Black  Wyandotte  Bantams,  White  Bunner  and  Buff 
Orpington  Ducks. 

SYDNEY  HILLER,  F.B.S.A. 

CLEVELAND    POULTRY   FARM,  STANDON,   Herts 


THORP  &  CO.  (POULTRY  FARMS),  LTD. 

Capital,  £50,000.  Incubator  capacity,  50,000  eggs.  The 
largest  breeders  and  hatchers  of  poultry  and  ducks  in  Europe. 
All  correspondence  to  Gloucester  Hatcheries,  Little  Church 
Street,  Edgware  Road.  London,  W.  1.  Chief  Farm,  Gloucester 
Poultry  Farm,  Beckley,  Sussex.  Pullets,  hens,  cockerels, 
ducks,  and  drakes  are  now  offered  from  the  Company's  stock 
of  over  24,000  head  in  50  different  breeds,  in  the  best  care- 
fully selected  pedigree  strains,  unrivalled  in  stamina  and 
high  egg  yield.  Eggs  for  hatching,  10s.  6d.  per  dozen.  Day- 
old  chicks  203.  per  dozen,  carriage  paid.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Foods,  poultry  houses,  incubators  and  appliances 
oi  every  description  supplied.  Inspection  of  hatcheries  and 
farm  invited.  Look  for  our  exhibition  stands  at  all  leading 
poultry,  dairy,  and  agricultural  shows  at  home  and  abroad. 
We  supply  everj-thing  for  poultry.  Farms  equipped  In  their 
entirety. — Write  for  list  and  state  requirements.  Telephone  : 
Paddington  507  (3  lines).  Telegrams  and  Cables  :  Athor- 
chiki^,  Edgn'ard.  London. 

THE     "COUNTRY     LIFE"      BOOK      OF 

COTTAGES. — Bv  Sir  L.uvRENOE  WEAVER.  A  Revised  and 
Enlarged  Edition  of  this  topical  book  is  now  ready.  Large  8vo, 
cloth,  with  over  300  illustrations  and  plans  of  all  kinds  of 
cottages.  9/6  net;  by  post,  10/-.  "Everyone  who  intends 
fn  build  a  cottage  must  consult  this  book." — Palt  Mall 
'•'Kette. — A  full  prospectus  of  this  book  will  be  sent  post  free 
ou  application  to  tlie  othces  of  "Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  iO, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W,C.  2. 


LINEN  Treland 

Linen   Damask  Cloths   and   Serviettes. 
Linen   Damask  Cloths. 


Size  2X2  vards 
Size  2  X24   .. 
Size  2X3 


22  X22  inches 


Serviettes 


38/-  each 
47/6  each 
57 -each 


49/-  per  dozen 


In  times  of  linpn  shrtaCe  ^nd  hifih  prices  it  will  pay 
y..iu  before  orderine.  to  write  to  headquarters — where 
linen  is  made. 

A  postcard  askinf!  for  list  number  46S  will  enable  you 
to  make  a  select  on  and  our  50  years'  reputation  will 
guarantee  you  fair  dealing. 

Bleached  Linea  Sheets  &  Pillow  Cases. 

Size  2    X  3  yards  114/7   per  pair 

Size2^X3      ,.  150/7   perpair 

Pillow  Cases  to  match. 


20  X  30  inches 
27  X  27      .. 


W'nd,'    fo-diiv  for    Lisf   to 


ROBINSON  and  CLEAVER,  Ltd. 


LINEN 
Manufacturers 


11/4  each 
15/11  each 


BELFAST 


LARGE  EGG  STRAIN.— White  Wyandottes. 

Cockerels  from  15/6.  few  pullets  from  25/-  to  30/-.  Book 
row.  Pedigrees  supplied. — Misses  Coates,  Broadheath, 
Presteigne. 


THEY  ARE  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

ALL     HAND     MADE. 

ARTISTIC  FERN  PANS 
AND  BULB   BOWLS. 

state  guantiti>'8  and  Bizea  required,  and  have 
"Carriage  Paid"  quotation,  or  write  tor  Price 

List— FREE 
RICHARD    SANKEY    &  SON,  LTD., 
Royal  Potteries,  Bulweli,  Nottingham. 


We    have    received     BY    AEROPLANE 

the  first  consignment  of 

DUTCH    BULBS 

from 


Walter  Blom  &  Son, 

OVERVEEN,     HOLLAND, 

For  reforwarding. 

NEALE  &  WILKINSON,  LIMITED, 
16,  Camomile  Street,  London,  E.G.  3. 


Apply  for  Catalogue  without  delay,   and   try 

BLOnn'S   HIGH  CLASS   BULBS. 


Faif  Prices. 


Prepaid  Orders  tO  per  cent,  discountm 
FREE     DELIVERY. 


[SURREY  EDUCATION  COMMITrEE. 
HORTICULTURAL  INSTRUCTOR. 

APPLICATIONS  are  invited  for  the  appointment  of  an 
assistant  to  the  Horticultural  Superintendent.  Appli- 
cants should  possess  sound  Lnowledjie  of  the  principles 
and, practice  of  Hc-ticulture.  A  knowledge  of  bee-keeping 
will' be  regarded  as  an  additional  qualification  for  the 
appointment. 

The  salary  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  following  scale: 
£180,  rising  by  annual  increments  of  £12  10  0  to  £380, 
together  with  travelling  and  other  out-of-pocket  expenses 
in  accordance  with  the  scale  of  the  County  Conncil.  Infixing 
the  commencing  salary  an  allowance  of  £12  10  0  will  be 
madr  tor  each  year  of  approved  service  in  a  similar  capacity. 
Applications  accompanied  by  not  more  than  three  recent 
testimonials,  must  be  made  on  the  special  form  provided, 
not  later  than  12  noon  on  Saturday  September  11th,  1920. 

Further  particulars  and    form    of   application    may    be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  undersigned. 

W.   W.  FINNY"  Secretary. 

County  Education  Office, 

Penrhyn  E.oad,  Kingston-on-Thames. 


McDOUGALL'S 

Non-Poisonous 

WEED-KILLER 

SAFE   AND  EFFECTIVE. 

F/tEE   FROIVI   ARSENIC. 


No  danger  of  poisoning  Animals, 
Poultry,  etc. 


Pint  Tins       -       1/9     1     i  Gallon       -       4/9 
Quart  Tins  3/-      |     1       ,,  -       7/- 

5  Gallon  Drum,  27/6 
From  Seedsmen,  Nurserymen  &>  Ironmongers. 


McDOUGALL  BROS.,  Ltd., 

66/68,  PORT  ST.,  MANCHESTER.      Estab.  1845. 


Sole 

Manufacturers 
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GREENHOUSE. 

MILDEW  ON  VINES  (F.  E.  C.).— The  most  effective 
way  of  killing  the  mildew  on  your  Vines  is  to  heat  the  hot- 
water  pipes  as  hot  as  possible'  and  then  to  paint  them  over 
with  flowers  of  sulphm-  made  into  the  consistency  of 
paint  by  adding  warm  water  and  a  little  soft  soap.  Apply 
in  the  afternoon  of  a  calm  day.  say,  about  5  p.m.,  "when 
there  will  be  a  moderate  heat  in  the  vinery  from  sun  as 
well  as  the  hot-water  pipes.  Close  up  the  ventilators 
before  applying  the  sulphur.  Shade  the  vinery  next  day, 
if  sunny  and  warm  and  fine,  but  little  ventilation,  and 
that  at  the  back  or  roof  only  (not  in  front).  It  is  the 
sulphur  fumes  from  the  hot-water  pipes  that  kill  the 
fungus,  so  the  pipes  must  be  made  as  hot  as  possible  and 
all  exits  closed  up  so  that  the  fumes  caimot  escape.  The 
most  effective  way  of  preventing  an  attack  another  year 
is  by  not  opening  the  front  ventilators  of  the  vinery'  until 
the  end  of  April,  so  preventing  cold  draughts,  which  are 
the  most  frequent  cause  of  an  attack.  The  temperature 
up  to  this  time  may  be  kept  low  enough  by  the  use  of  the 
back  or  top  ventilators  only. 

SPLIT  STONES  IN  THE  PEACH  (B.  B.).— Scientists 
tell  us  that  the  disease  is  caused  by  the  larvte  of 
a  beetle  wliich  feed  on  the  stones  or  seeds.  This 
beetle  is  closely  related  to  the  Apple  blossom  weevil, 
and  the  same  treatment  for  its  extermination  is 
recommended.  This  may  be  the  case,  but  in  our 
experience  it  has  never  been  proved  to  be  so.  In  fact, 
the  actual  cause  of  the  disease,  we  think,  has  still 
to  be  found.  It  is  curious  how  the  authors  of  most  of  our 
books  on  fruit  culture  fight  shy  of  this  question.  It  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  one  hears  of  the  Nectarine  being  affected 
in  this  way.  as  it  is  also  of  the  ordinar>'  or  commonly 
grown  Peach.  The  varieties  prone  to  be  affected  in  this 
way.  as  far  as  our  experience  goes,  being  Koblesse.andthe 
following  of  the  large  and  later  sort  :  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales.  Sea  Eagle  and  Walburton  Admirable. 
Fortunately  the  disease  does  not  greatly  affect  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  fruit,  although'it  does  its  quality 
and  value  when  ripe.  The  Peach  and  the  Nectarine  should 
be  kept  in  as  robust  and  healthy  a  condition  of  growth 
as  possible.  This  condition  secured,  it  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
one  suffers  loss  from  this  or  any  other  cause.  There  is 
no  better  way  of  doing  this  than  by  occasionally  lifting 
and  replanting,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen,  in  fresh 
and  best  Peach  soil  procurable.  Where  the  trees  may  be 
too  old  to  be  subjected  to  this  process  the  roots  should  be 
got  at  and  new  soil  applied.  The  Peach  luxuriates  best 
in  turfy  loam,  inclining  to  be  of  a  marly  character.  With 
the  loam  should  be  mixed  a  liberal  quantity  of  lime,  some 
soot  and  bone-meal ;  also  old  mortar  rubble  in  fair 
quantity.  Plant  flrialy  and  never  let  the  trees  suffer 
from  the  want  of  water,"  winter  or  summer. 

HOW  TO  RID  A  GLASS  HOUSE  OF  WOOD  LICE 
(Mrs.  P.,  Notts). — Fumigation  with  hydrocyanic  acid  when 
the  house  is  empty  of  plants  is  probably  the  most  effective 
method  to  adopt,"  but  trapping  with  Potatoes  or  Carrots 
halved  and  hollowed  out  and  put  near  their  haunts,  is  also 
useful,  and.  indeed,  most  effective  if  the  traps  are  examined 
every  day  and  the  captives  killed  by  dropping  into  hot 
water, 

TOMATOES  NOT  RIPENING  (F.  S.  N.).—The  unequal 
ripening  of  Tomato  fruits  is  generally  attributed  to  a 
shortage  of  potash.  We  recommend  you  to  water  with  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  potash,  1  oz.  to  the  two-gallon  can 
once  a  week. 

GRAPES  SHRIVELLING  (S.  B.  J.).— Had  you  sent 
us  samples  of  the  diseased  berries  it  would  have  helped 
us  considerably.  As  it  is,  we  think  they  are  suffering  from 
an  attack  of  a  disease  named  "  scalding."     Some  varieties 


are  more  subject  to  an  attack  of  this  disease  than  are 
others,  especiallv  late  sorts.  The  berries  are  usually 
attacked  at  the  time  seeds  or  stones  are  formed  and  just 
before  they  begin  to  colour.  The  only  way  to  prevent 
such  an  attack  in  the  future  is  to  give  more  air  during  this 
stage  of  the  vine's"  growth.  See  that  not  only  more  air 
is  admitted  during  the  day.  but  that  suflBcient  is  allowed 
through  the  night  to  admit  of  a  current  passing  through. 


TREES    AND     SHRUBS. 

FLOWERING  SHRUBS  (C.  B..  Birstall) .—The  following 
subjects  an-  Iik-lv  to  prove  satisfactory  in  position  A — tlie 
approximate  height  of  each  plant  is  given.  Lilacs  : 
Charles  X.  Philomel,  Souv.  de  Louis  Spath  (all  dark)  and 
Marie  Legray,  8  feet  to  15  feet,  white;  Kosa  Hugonis, 
4    feet  to   6   feet,   yellow ;      Philadelphus   microphyllus, 

2  feet  to  4  feet,  white;  P.  Lemoinei  erectus,  3  feet  to 
4  feet,  white ;  Prunus  japonica  flore-pleno,  3  feet  to 
4  feet,  white ;  P.  nana.  3  feet,  pink  ;  Cytisus  purpureus, 
IJ  feet,  purple;  Hypericum  Moserianum,  1  foot,  yellow; 
Berberis  Wdsonse,  2"feet  to  3  feet,  yellow  ;    Spira?a  arguta, 

3  feet  to  4  feet,  white;  S.  Anthony  Waterer,  2  feet. 
red  ;  Cydonia  Maulei  var.  superba,  2  feet,  red  ;  Prunus 
sernUata  James  H.  Veitch,  a  small  tree,  flowers  double 
red  ;  Sophora  viciifolia,  4  feet  to  6  feet,  white  and  violet 
Position  B  :  The  sunny  banl^,  which  is  hot.  dry  and  sandy, 
should  be  planted  with  Cistuscs  and  Helianthemums. 
Of  Cistus  the  following  kinds  might  be  used  :  C.  laurifolius, 
C.  Loretii,  C.  salvifolius,  C.  monspeliensis,  C.  hirsutus. 
C.  ladanifems,  C.  cyprius.  C.  florentinus  ;  and  of  Helian- 
themums, H.  ^"ulgare,  and  any  garden  varieties  such  as 
crocatum.  Fireball,  mutabile.  venustum  and  album. 
For  position  C  the  Brooms  could  be  used,  such  as  Cytisus 
scoparius  and  varieties  Audreanus  and  sulphureus,  C. 
urfecox,  C.  albus,  all  3  feet  to  4  feet  high  ;  C.  purgans, 
"2  feet  to  3  feet,  yellow  ;  C.  Beanii.  yellow  ;  C.  kewensis, 
cream,  both  dwarf  plants  ;  C.  Dallimorei,  3  feet  to  6  feet, 
rosy  purple ;  Genista  hisponica,  2  feet,  yellow  ;  also 
H>-pericum  patulum  Henryi,  2  feet,  yellow;  Potentiila 
fruticosa,  2  feet,  yellow",  and  Forsythia  intermedia 
spectabilis.  4  feet  to  6  feet,  yellow. 


this  method.  At  his  request  the  tree  was  operated  upon. 
{We  cautioned  him.  however,  that  ugly  scars  to  the  bark 
would  ensue  and  remain  permanently.  This  he  did  not 
mind.)  Curiously  enough,  the  year  following  the  opera- 
tion the  tree  bore  a  heavy  crop  of  many  bushels  of  fruit ! 
The  cutting  was  done  early  in  autumn.  In  gardening 
parlance  this  form  of  pruning  is  termed  "ringing."  and 
consists  in  cutting  slits  in  the  bark  vertically  at  distances 
apart  of  10  inches  or  so  all  round  the  stem.  The  cuts 
should  be  deep  enough  to  cut  through  the  upper  and 
deeper  bark  to  the  hard  wood  beneath.  Early  autumn 
is  a  good  time  to  carry  out  the  operation. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

CLUB  ROOT  {Mrs.  K.  C'.).— The  club  root  is  caused 
by  a  fungus  which  lives  in  the  soil.  The  only  thing  to  do 
is  to  give  the  soil  a  dressing  of  quicklime  at  the  rate  of  a 
bushel  to  the  square  yard  this  autumji  and  refrain  from 
planting  any  member  of  the  Cabbage  family  for  some  time 
upon  the  same  spot. 

PEAS  DISEASED  (ffing^sAer).— The  Peas  are  attacked 
by  the  streak  disease,  which  is  so  common  this  year. 
It  is  carried  in  many  cases  in  the  seed,  but  only  when  the 
conditions  are  favourable  to  the  development  of  the 
bacillus,  which  is  its  cause,  viz..  Bacterium  seminum. 
Does  it  spread  rapidly  ?  Bo  not  save  seed  from  affected 
plants,  and  burn  all  the  diseased  haulm. 

PEAS  ATTACKED  AND  OTHER  QUESTIONS  (A.  S.).— 
The  Peas  look  as  though  either  jays,  hawfinches  or  sparrows 
have  been  at  work  upon  them.  The  two  first  mentioned 
are  very  shy.  Loganberries  will  grow,  but  why  not  grow 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  for  late  supplies  ?  If  your 
soil  does  not  contain  lime  a  Rhododendron  like  Pink  Pearl 
would  probably  serve  the  purpose  you  mention.  If  it 
does,  a  Laurel  would  be  the  quickest  growing  screen. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

A  JARGONELLE  PEAR  TREE  NOT  BEARING 
FRUIT  (G.  B.  /*.).— Unfortunately  this  is  a  well 
known  characteristic  of  this  Pear.  It  seldom  bears 
well  or  even  at  all  (as  in  your  case)  until  the  tree  is  a  con- 
siderable age.  This  is  due  in  a  measure  no  doubt  to  its 
constitutional  vigour  of  leaf  and  wood  growth  while  young. 
It  loves,  as  it  were,  to  have  its  fling  before  settling  down 
to  the  harder  work  of  fruit  bearing.  We  think  you  will 
find  that  the  result  of  removing  the  tree  and  replanting 
in  a  favourable  district  for  the  growth  of  fruit  will  have 
the  desired  result — probably  next  year.  If  it  does  not, 
lift,  root  prune,  replant  again  early  in  the  following 
November.  Once  the  tree  has  been  broken  and  brought 
into  a  fruitful  habit  you  will  not  have  much  trouble  with  it 
afterwards.  With  regard  to  the  method  of  cutting  the 
bark  of  trees  to  make  barren  ones  bear  fruit  of  which  you 
speak,  this  is  a  relic  of  the  Dark  Ages  in  gardening  and  was 
resorted  to  more  for  the  charm  it  was  supposed  to  exercise 
than  for  any  mechanical  virtue  it  possessed.  Its  applica- 
tion was  generally  confined  to  old  hardened  sinners  of 
sterility.  A  gentleman  consulted  us  some  few  years  ago 
as  to  the  sterility  of  an  old  Pear  tree  in  his  garden — one 
wliich  had  borne  no  fruit  for  a  decade.  It  became  a 
question  of  whether  it  should  be  dest  royed  or  given  anotht  r 
chance.     We  thought  it  an  excellent  case  for  a  trial  of 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  WEEDS  ON  A  LAWN  (R.  C  P.). 

— Tlie  weed  received  for  identification  is  Pnmella  \TiIgaris. 
Where  large  patches  occur  the  turf  should  be  lifted  and 
replaced  by  clean  grass.  Where  there  are  only  small 
pieces,  pull  them  out  and  dress  the  grass  with  sulphate  of 
ammonia  to  encourage  the  grass  to  outgrow  the  wee(ls. 
The  snlphate  of  ammocia  should  be  mixed  with  sand  in 
order  to  ensiue  even  distribution.  If  preferred,  the  lawn 
may  be  dressed  with  one  of  the  several  lawn  sands,  obtain- 
able from  seedsmen. 

OLD  GARDEN  BOOKS  (C.  5.  H.).—The  books  mentioned 
are  among  the  commonest  of  old  garden  bool«,  and  they 
would  in  all  probability  sell  for  a  very  small  sum,  unless, 
of  course,  the  binding  and  condition  were  exceptional. 
One  may  form  some  idea  of  the  value  of  them  when  they 
are  all  to  be  found  in  the  most  recent  catalogue  of  a  well 
known  AVest  End  firm  of  second-hand  booksellers  and 
are  offered  at  the  following  prices :  (1)  "  Thornton's 
Herbal,"  7s.:  (2)  "  Miller's  Gardeners*  Dictionary,'* 
12s.  6d. ;  and  (3)  "  Every  Man  his  own  Gardener,"  4s. 
It  is  not  difficult  therefore  to  form  a  pretty  fair  idea 
of  the  price  that  these  works  would  obtain  if  offered  to 
a  dealer;  probably  not  more  than  5s,  or  6s.  the  three. — 
C.  H.  P. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS.— TAe  Hon.  Mrs.  M.  5.— Lonicera 

involucrata. T.    A.    P.^Zephyranthes    camiata. 

T.  C.  B   C.^Kalmia  angustifolia. J.  D.^1,  Rose  not 

recognised;  2,  Rose  Souv.  de  P.  Kotting;  3,  Rose 
Lamarque. A.  £.— Hose  Clio  (H.P.). 

NAME  OF  FRUIT.— Troorfrt.—Ecklinville  Seedlmg;  not 
yet  in  season. 
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The  Frame  which  Ensures  Good  Results 


Multiple 

Is  quite  the  finest  food  for: — 

Potatoes,      Peas,      Parsnips,      Onions, 

Greencrops,    Beans,    Turnips,    Carrots. 

SOLD    BY    ALL    SEEDSMEN. 

ROBINSON     BROS.,    LTD.,    WEST     BROMWICH.    ST-'iFFS. 


I  CYCLAMEN  SEED  &  PLANTS 

E  S(i\V  .NOW  OUR  CHOICEST  STRAINS  OF  THE    MUST 

=  LOVELY  SHADES  AND  COLOURS.  Packets  2/6 and 5;- each. 

=  liood  plants  for  Christmas  flowers,  3/6  each,  37,6  doz. ;  hirger 

E  .)/-  each,  54/-  doz.    Carriage  paid  .vour  station  for  nett  cash 

~  with  order, 

i  STUART    LOW    &    CO. 

=  BUSH  HILL  PARK,  ENFIELD,  MIDDX. 


Being  proof  against  rot.  damp,  draught  and  drip,  and 
capable  of  conserving  the  maximum  quantity  of  natural 
heal,  the  Slade  Sectional  Garden  Frame  positively  en- 
sures good  results. 

It  is  portable  and  extensive  to  any  length. 

WRITE    FOR    BOOKLET   B. 
PRICES  (Free  OD  Rail). 


<7j^ 


Type  A.~Sic2le  Frame. 
Two  lights  Size  4ft.  X  3ft.  X 
15ins.  «  Sins,,  as  illustrated 

£2     9    6 


Type  B,— Double  Frame. 
four  lights.  Size  Sfi.  ^  3ft. 
>  15  in.  *  9iD. 

£4     13     6 


Quotations  including  carriage  (to  any  part  of  the  United  King, 
dom)  will  be  furnished  on  request. 


SECrrONAL 

GARDEN  FRAME 

THE  SLADE  SYNDICATE  LTD. 

(Directors:   E.  J.W.  SLADE  \  M-  \V.  SLADE), 
35.  Surrey  Street, 
STRAND.  W.C.2. 


= 


tc 


JJ 
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GUANOA 

THE   POPULAR    FERTILIZER. 

FLOWERS,  VEGETABLES   &  ALL  CROPS 
THRIVE  REMARKABLY  WELL  WHERE  USED 

PRICES  t 

5cwtB       3cwte.      2cwt3.      1  cwt.      56  lbs,      28  1b! 

60/-         37/6        26/-        13/6        7/6         4/- 

Carriage  Paid  Cwt.  Lots.     Paeiages  Free. 

Prompt  delivery,  direct  if  your  Seedsman  cannot  supply 

Fertilizers  for  all  Crops,  Lists  on  application. 
HUNTER  &  GOW,  Ltd.,  28,  Thomas  St.,  Liverpool 
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"THE   GARDEN"  CATALOGUE    GUIDE 


NOTICE  TO   OUR   READERS 

IN  order  to  avoid  waste  in  the  printing  of 
catfllojne",  readers  are  advised  to  apply  to 
the  tollowinfi  firms  lor  the  catalogues  they 
require.  We  therefore  beg  to  point  out  that  the 
under-mentioned  firms  will  be  very  pleased  to 
send  their  useful  catalogues  to  our  readers  free 
of  charge,  on  receipt  of  a  post  card. 


Rose  Specialists 


ELISHA  J.  HICKS,  M.C.,  N.R.S.,  etc. 
HURST,   BERKS. 


Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 


KELWAY  &  SON 

Retail  Plant  Department 

LANGPORT,  SOMERSET 


Hardy  Plants 

ColourBorders 

Gladioli 


J.  CHEAL  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

NCKSERIES 

CRAWLEY 


Landscape 
Qardeners 
Trees  and 
ShrubSj  etc* 


LAXTON  BROS. 

NUBSERIES 

BEDFORD 


Strawberries 

and 

Fruit  Trees 


PERRY'S 

Hardy  Plant  Farms 

ENFIELD,  MIDDX. 


Water  Lilies 

and 

Bog  Plants 


PULHAM  &  SON 

Nurseries 
ELSENHAM,  ESSEX 


Garden  Craftsmen, 

Rockworkers, 

Rock,  Alpine 

and 

Herbaceous  Plants. 


W.  WELLS,  JuNR. 
Hardy  Plant  Nurseries 
MERSTHAM,  SURREY 


Herbaceous  and 
Alpine  Plants, 
Delphiniums  and 
Michaelmas  Daisies 


Garden  Sundries 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 
234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E.  1 


XL    ALL 

Trade  Insecticide  & 

only.      _ 

Fumigants 


GARDEN  SUPPLIES  Limited  aii  Oardan, 

(Boundary  Chem.  Co.)  Estate, 

Cranmer  Street  and  Sport 

LIVERPOOL  Bequirements 


CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Shad  Thames,  S.E.  1   and 
Bedford  Chambers 
CovENT  Garden,  W.C.  2 


Merchants  and 

Manufacturers 

of  Horticultural 

Sunaries, 

Fertilisers  and 

Insecticides 

etc. 


J.  BENTLEY,  Ltd. 
Barrow-on-Humber 
HULL 


Weed  Destroyers 
Lawn  Sand 
Insecticides 
Fertilizers 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 

234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E. 


XL  ALL 

Trade  Fertilizers  and 
only.      Agricultural 
Manures 


The  New  DESTRUCTOR  CO. 

Ltd.  Rubbish 

41,  Walter  House,  Bedford  St.  Destructom 
Strand,  LONDON,  W. 

Heating  Apparatus 


C.  p.  KINNELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.       Boiler 
Greenhouse  Heating  List  No.  42, 

Sooth WAHK  St.,  London, S.E.  1    Post  Free. 


Seeds  and  Bulbs 


R.  H.  bath  Ltd. 
The  Floral  Farms 
WISUECH 


Home-Grown 
Bulbs   and 
Seeds 


BLACKMORE  &  LANGDON 
Twerton  Hill  Nursery 
BATH 


Begonias 
Delphiniums 
Qloxinias 
Cyclamen,  etc. 


HENRY  ECKFORD 

Wem 

SHROPSHIRE 


Sweet  Peas  and 
Garden  Seeds 
Fertilizers 


DAWKINS 

408,  King's  Road 
CHELSEA,  S.W. 


Bulb 

Catalogue 
Free  on  application. 


R.  WALLACE  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

KiLNFiELD  Gardens 
COLCHESTER 


New  Bulb  and 
Iris  List 
Now   Ready. 


J.  .JEFFERIES  &  SON,  Ltd., 
RovAii  Nurseries, 
CIRENCESTER. 


Bulbs  of  all  kinds- 
Specialists  in  "^ 
Darwin  and  May 
Flowering  Tulips 
and  Hybrid 
Qiadioli. 


Landscape  Gardening 


WHITELEGG  &  CO. 
CHISLEHURST 

WRITE    US 


Landscape  and 
Qarden  Archi- 
tects, specialise 
in  Rock,  Water 
and  Formal 
Qardens,  etc. 


Mow   Ready  I 
WATERERS'     CATALOGUE     OF 

BULBS  for  1920 

detailing  selections  for 

EARLY  FORCING.  POT  or  GLASS  CULTURE. 
DRJVWING-ROOM  GARDENING.  BEDDING  and 
NATURALIZING  HYACINTHS,  NARCISSUS. 

IKISES.     GLADIOLI.     CROCUSES,     LILIUMS     and 

other  Bulbs  are  fully  described,  together  with  particulars  of 
our  unique  collection  of   MAY-F1.0WERING  TULIPS. 

of   whicli  we  grow   several   acres.    Copies    will   be    posted 
free  on  application  to 

JOHN  WATERER,  SONS  &  CRISP,  Ltd., 

JBlllb  ei'OWCla       =       TWYFORD,  BERKS. 


PERPETUAL 


CARNATIONS. 


We  are  now  booking  orders  for 
early  Autumn  delivery  in  3-incli  and 
5-inch  pots.  Packase  and  carriage 
paid  anywhere  in  U.K.  Terms — 
Cash  on  receipt  of  invoice.  Cata- 
logue sent  free.  We  can  offer  now 
prompt  delivery  (in  our  selection) 
good  plants  in  3-inrh  pots  at  20/-  doz.,  and  5-inch  pots  40/- 
doz.    Package  and  carriage  paid  in  U.K.,  for  Cash  with  Order 

"VOUIiIG       &,      CO.      (Gold  Medallists)- 
Hatherley,    CHELTENHAM.      Est.    1890. 


•  « 


LETHORION 

^  IMPROVED    VAPOUR    CONE 

Fumigator 


Introduced  1885. 


N' 


OTHING  yet  intro- 
duced has  surpassed 
this  valuable  method 
of  Fumigating  Greenhouses. 
It  combines  economy  with 
efficiency  in  every  way, 
and  is  certain  death  to  all 
pests,  without  any  injury  to 
vegetation ! 

Only  a  match  required  for 
starting  it  I     Full  directions 
Registered  icaJe  Mica  biji      for  use  OH  each  Cone. 

Nicotine  is  the  effective  agent  in  this  Fumigator  I 
Pricaa. — No.  1,  for  Frames  and  "Lean-to's"  up  to  1,000 
cubic  ft.,10d.  each :  No.  2  for  Small  Greenhouses  up  to 
1,600  cubic  ft.,  1/3  each;  No.  3.  for  general  use  in 
Large  Greenhouses  from  2,0b0  to  2,600  cubic  ft.,1/9  each. 
Sold  by  the  Trade  cenerally. 


CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  LONDON,  S.E.  1 


NOTABLE    GARDENS 

filled  with  treasures  from  almost  every  clime  have  been  created 
by  those  owners  who  itnow  what  and  where  to  plant. 

Our  specialty  is 

Hardy    Plants    worth    growing 

from  China.  Japan,  America,  the  Himalayas,  and  the  Colonies. 

V.  N.  GAUNTLETT'S  &  CO.,  Ltd., 
JAPANESE  NURSERIES,  CHIDDINGFOLD,  SURREY 


viu. 
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W.RIGHARDSON&GO., 

DARLINGTON. 

Horticultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers 

PLANS  and  ESTIMATES   prepared  free  of  cost. 

REPRESENTATIVES   sent  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom   to  advise 
and  take  particulars. 

LARQE     CATALOQUE    of    photographic    views    of    Horticultural 

Buildings  free  on  application. 
QARDEN  FRAMES,  GARDEN  SEATS,  &o.,  supplied  from  stock. 


1 


LONDON   OFFICE  :  ii\-^-^^^,^'^i^Sk%^%.^.  ,. 


BURNS  ON    TMt   GROUND  ' 
NO    APPARATUS    REOUiHCO 


THE    KING     OF    FUMIGANTS 

AUTO-SHREDS 


Is    CERTAIN     DEATH    to 

Leaf-mining  Maggots. White  Fly 
and  alt  Pests  iDfe5ting  Plants 
under  Glass.  In  boxes  to  fumi- 
gate 1.000  cubic  feet,  9d.  ;  2.500 
cubic  feet,  1/3:  10.000  cubic  feet 
(for  ordinary  Plants).  3/6:  10.000 
cubic  feet  (for  tender  foliaged 
Plants*.  4/6  each.  Obtained  of 
all  Principal  Seedsmen  and 
Florists. 

Original  patentees:— 

W.  Darlington  &  Sons, 

LIMITED. 

G  Dept.. 
HACKNEY.  LONDON,   E.8 


MESSENGER 

&  CO..    Ltd. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS  &  HEATING  ENGINEERS 
LOUQHBOROUQH,  LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Ebtabuseis  1858, 
London  Ofllce :  122,  Victoria  St.  .Westminster,  8.W.1 


JyJESSENGER  &  CO.  are  now 

in   a  position  to  devote  their 

augmented  Plant  and  Material 

Resources  to  the  Construction 

and    Heating   of 

GLASSHOUSES 

upon  their  well-known  special 
methods,  based  on  experience 
extending  over  60  years. 

Illustrated    Catalogue    on    application. 
Plane  and   Eetlmatee    Free. 


GROW  YOUR  OWN  VEGETABLES  FREE  FROM  DISEASE  WITH 


THE  MOST  PERFECT 

FERTILIZER 

FOR 


GREENHOUSES. 
GARDENS. 
LAWNS.  6= 


THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  AND 
COMPLETE  SUBSTITUTE  for  STABLE  MANURE 


SCIBNTIFXCALLT     AND     CHEMICALLT    PREPARED. 

In  the  form  of  a  leaf-mould,  ready  for  use  at  any  tltne.  In  the  same  way.  and  for  all  purposes  that  stable  manure  Is  put.  Goes  further 

(4  bushels  equalling  15  cwts.).  gives  better  result.  Is  clean  to  handle,  sweet  smelling,  and  free  from  weeds,  worms,  etc. 

Report   of  Royal    Horticultural    Society.      "  Your  Patented  Hod  Manure  has  been  used  in  the  Society's  Gardens  at 

Wisley,  and  I  am  pleased  to  report  thai  It  has  proved  excellent  for  the  flower  borders,  fruit  and  veeetables  grown  both  under 

glass  and  out  in  the  open  air."  (Signed)    W.  WiLKS.  Secretary. 

A  Beautiful  Free  Booklet  giving  full  particulars  and  testimonials  sent  on  receipt  of  Postcard. 

BV  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS;  GENUINE  ONLY  IN  OUR  MARKED  BAGS,  CONTAINING  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS.  "WS 

Prices,  including  bags.  1  bushel  2  3.  4  bushels  6/-.  5-4  bushels  28/9,  10-4  bushels  55/-.  20-4  bushels  100'- 
Carriage  forward  for  cash  uitb  order. 

WAKELEV'S  GROUND  GARDEN  LIME  (Caustic  or  Quick  Lime),  3/6  bushel  bag,  carriage  forn-ard. 

WAKELEY    BROS.     &    CO.,    LTD.,75a.  BANKSIDE,    LONDON.    S.B.I. 


"STANDARD 

The  Best  fonWear, 


"      (BRANDED) 


HOSE, 


Used  in  the 
Principal 
Gardens 
Everywhere 


Secure  Your  Supplies  NOW. 

Ask  for 
Sample 
and  List 
No.  6. 


CHAS.  P.  KINNELL  &  CO.,  LTD.,  65,  65a,  SOUTHWARK  ST.,  LONDON,  S.E.  1 


THORNBOROUGH  &  CO.  Ltd. 

Successors  to 

PEARCE     &    COMPANY 

(Late  HOLLOWAV   ROAD.  X.> 

CONSERVATORIES 
and    GREENHOUSES. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  waned  upon  by  dppoint.nit;iit 

Contractors  to  L.C.C.  &  11  Iiondon  Borough  Councils. 

35  years'  Record.     Good  Work      Catalogue  Post  Free. 


Contractors  to  Li.C.C.  &  ii  L.onao 
35  years'  Record.     Good  Work 

^TOTTENHAM,  N.  17. 


>Ph( 


LABOUR  SAVERS.-EuREKA-  lawn  sand.  ^ 

soiLFuME  Nicotine  insecticides  Fumers. 
sprays,  and  other  chemicals  *  sundries,^ 
See  List    Please  ask  your  agent  for  the  Euaeka   . 

*RTICLES-  They  ABE  »LW^yS  SATISfACTORy  IF  ANY      > 
DIFFICULTY  IN  OBTAINING  WE  SEND  DIRECT  CARRIAGE  F»|0 


.OnlvAdiliissTOMUNSON&HAYWARD  L"  LINCOLN. 


cts  there  I  - ;- 

and  makes  the  Garden  r«,U^l„^ 
^av  all  the  Year  round  .Vo-.vl.t.i 


J  everywhere  for  Horticultural  purposes  Id  PACKETS  lOd.  &  lie.  and  in 
direct  from  the  Works      arri.iee  Paid  m  tlic  United  kiogJom  for  Cash  ^ 


'ith  Order  (except  PACKETS). 


I 
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Printed  by  Hudson  &  Kearns,  Limited,  Hatfield  Street  Works,  Stamford  Street.  S.E.  1,  and  Published  by      Country  L^ife,"  LtuiiED.  at  20.  Tavistocli  Street.  Strand,  W.C.  i. 
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);^Vi»t-H«' 


GARDEN 


THE   FRUIT   FARM 


POULTRY 


WOODLAND 


Vol.  LXXXIV.— No.   2546. 

Eotered  as  Second-class  Matter  at  the  New  York.  N-Y..  Pnst  Office. 


_  „  r-EBQISTEEBD   AT  THB    OENKBAL-1        P-:„_  ■rpiDWDIi-ftir'I? 

Safurdiiv     Senfemher   4     1  Q^O  port  offioh  as  a  nbwspai'bb  I      rnce  lUKHtPtNCIi 

CTtiLUiuiiy,    ocpLClllucr    •*,    x::y^u.        I  asd  foe   oanadlan  magazine  I  Yearly  Subscription 

L  POST.  1       Inlaiid,  17/1:  Foreign,  17  4 

SUnON'S  BULB  CATALOGUE 

FOR    1920    NOW    READY 

Complete  descriptive  lists  ol  the  best 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  Crocus,  etc. 

.\ll  bulbs  of  soundest  quality. 

NOTE. — HYACINTHS,    specially    prepared    for   forcing,    per   doz.,    10/6 
CYNTHELLA   HYACINTHS,  for  early  forcing,  ,,  5/- 


kiXtcrKyr^i 


Orders   for  these  executed  bv  return. 


The  King's  Seedsmen, 

^^         READING. 


NOW     READY 
BARR'S    EXTRA    EARLY    DUTCH     HYACINTHS 

SPeCIALLY  PREPAHEO   FOR  EARLY  FLOWERING. 

Suitable   for   culture  in    Pots,  Bowls,    or   Vases  for  Early    Winter   decoration. 

COLOURS,  White,  Glowing  Deep  (.'rimson,  and  Yellow,  per  dozen,   10/6.     Hose,  Bose 
Pink,  Lislit  or  Dark  Blue,  per  dozen,  8/6. 

BARR'S  EXTRA  EARLY  MINIATURE  HYACINTHS 

SPECIALLY  PREPARED  FOR  tARLY    FLOWtRINC. 

Producing  rather  smaller   spikes  than   above. 

COLOUES,  White,  Brilliant  Rose  and  Yellow,  per  dozen,  5/6.    Light  Rose,  Bright  Rose, 
Rich  Crimson,  Liiiht  or  Dark  Bine,  per  dozen    5/- 

EARLY    WHITE   ROMAN    HYACINTHS 

Good  Flowering  Bulbs,  per  100,  42'-;  dozen,  5  6.  r..xtra  selccteil,pcr  100,  55/-;  dozen,  7/6. 

Extra  Large  Bulbs,  per  100,  70/-;  dozen  9/.. 

BARR'S  PEAT  FIBRE,  SHELL  AND  CHARCOAL  MIXTURE. 

Ready  mixed  lor  use,  per  bushel,  4/6;  per  peck,  1/6. 

11,    12  &  13,  KING  STREET, 
COVENT      GARDEN,      W.C.  2. 


BARR    &    SONS 


NANKEEN    LILIES    (LILIUM    TESTACEUM.) 


MERRYWEATHERS  ROSES 


FOR  THE  GARDEN! 
FOR  BEDS! 


FOR   EXHIBITION! 
FOR  EVERYWHERE! 


Also  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Ornamental  Trees. 
Please  state  your  wants. 

H.  MERRYWEATHER  &  SONS,  LTD. 
Garden    Specialists,     SOUTHWELL,    NOTTS. 

If  you  have  a   garden,  or  love  Floweifs,  you  will   eventually  t^row 

ALL^OODII 

The  new  HARDY  GARDEN  PLANT. 

Half-Carnation  and   Half-Pink.      It   needs  no  diilture.  but  ^;ro\vs  by  itself  anywhere,   and 
blooms  perpetually  from  Spring  to  Autumn. 

PLANT    NOW    FOR    "BEST    RESULTS. 
The    undermentioned   collections    are   now   available,    ex,  3^"    pots,    at    the    prices    guoted 
carriage   and    packing    paid   for  cash   with  order- 
Collection  No.  1—3  Plants,  8/6.  Collection  No-  2~6  Plants,  15/-. 
Collection  No.  3—12  Plants  (including  Novelties).  35/-, 
Cultural  Booklet.  6d.,  post  free.           Ca'nloHiie  sent  with  pleasure  on  request. 
When  you  think  of  Carnations. you  think  of 

The  leading  Carnation'  Raisers 
and  Specialists^ in  ahe'i  World. 

Dept.  3. 

HAYWARDS     HEATH 
SUSSEX, 


11. 
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"THE   GARDEN"  CATALOGUE    GUIDE 


NOTICE  TO  OUR   READERS 

IN  order  to  avoid  waste  in  the  printing  of 
cata1o<iie«,  readers  are  advised  to  apply  to 
the  following  firms  tor  the  catalogues  they 
require.  We  therefore  beg  to  point  out  that  the 
under-mentioned  firms  will  be  very  pleased  to 
send  their  useful  catalogues  to  our  readers  free 
of  charge,  on  receipt  of  a  post  card. 


Rose  Specialists 


ELISHA  J.  HICKS,   M.C.,  NJl.S.,  etc. 
HURST,  BERKS. 


Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 


KELWAY   &  SON 

RiTAiL  Plant  Department 

LANGPORT,  SOMERSET 


Hardy  Plants 

ColourBordere 

Gladioli 


J.  CHEAL  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

NCBSERIES 

CRAWLEY 


Landscape 
Qardenera 
Trees  and 
Shrubs,  etc. 


LAXTON  BROS. 

NUBSEBIES 

BEDFORD 


Stravi/berries 

and 

Fruit  Trees 


PERRY'S 

Habdy  Plant  Farms 

ENFIELD,  MIDDX. 


Water  Lilies 

and 

Bog  Plants 


PULHAM  &  SON 

Nurseries 
ELSENHAM,  ESSEX 


Garden  Craftsmen, 

Rockworkers, 

Rock,  Alpine 

and 

Herbaceous  Plants. 


W.  WELLS,  Junr. 
Hardy  Plant  Nurseries 
MERSTHAM,  SURREY 


Herbaceous  and 
Alpine  Plants, 
Delphiniums  and 
Michaelmas  Daisies 


Garden  Sundries 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 
234,  Borough 
LONDON,  SM.  1 


XL   ALL 

Trade  Insecticide  & 
only.     _         ,  , 

Fumlgants 


GARDEN  SUPPLIES  Limited  am  Qarden, 

(Boundary  Chem.  Co.)  Estate, 

Cranmer  Street  and  Sport 

LIVERPOOL  Requirements 


CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Shad  Thames,  S.E.  1   and 
Bedford  Chambers 
CovENT  Garden,  W.C.  2 

J.  BENTLEY,  Ltd. 
Barrovp-on-Humber 
HULL 


Merchants  and 

IVIanufacturera 

of  Horticultural 

Sundries, 

Fertilisers  and 

Insecticides 

etc. 

Weed  Destroyers 
Lawn  Sand 
Insecticides 
Fertilrzers 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 
234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E. 


XL  ALL 

Trade  Fertilizers  and 
only.      Agricultural 
Manures 


The  New  DESTRUCTOR  CO. 
Ltd. 

Station  Road,  PERSHORE. 


Rubbish 
Destructors 


Heating  Apparatus 


C.  p.  KINNELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.       Boiler 
Greenhouse  Heatino  List  No.  42, 

SoDTHWARK  ST.,LoNDON,S.E.a    Post  Free. 


Seeds  and  Bulbs 


U.  H.  bath  Ltd. 
The  Floral  Farms 
WISBECH 


Home-Grown 
Bulbs   and 
Seeds 


BLACKMORE  &  LANGDON 
Twerton  Hill  Nursery 

bath 


Begonias 
Delphiniums 
Qloxinias 
Cyclamen,  etc. 


HENRY  ECKFORD 

Wem 

SHROPSHIRE 


Sweet  Peas  and 
Garden  Seeds 
Fertilizers 


DAWKINS 

408,  Ki.vg's  Road 
CHELSEA,  S.W. 


Bulb 

Catalogue 
Free  on  application. 


R.  WALLACE  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

KiLNFiELD  Gardens 
COLCHESTER 


New  Bulb  and 
Iris  List 
Now   Ready. 


Bulbs  of  all  kinds- 
.J.   JEFFERIES  &   SON,   Ltd.,    Specialists  in 
,.  ..  Darwin  and  May 

Royal  Nurseries,  Flowering  Tulips 

CIRENCESTER.  Qladi^nl"'"' 


Landscape  Gardening 


WHITELEGG  &  CO. 
CHISLEHURST 

WRITE    US 


Landscape  and 
Qarden  Archi- 
tects, specialise 
in  Rock,  Water 
and  Formal 
Qardens,  etc. 


PERPETUAL 


CARNATIONS. 


We  are  now  booking  orders  for 
early  Autumn  delivery  in  3-inch  and 
5-inch  pots.  Package  and  carriage 
paid  anywhere  in  U.K.  Terms — 
Cash  on  receipt  of  invoice.  Cata- 
logue sent  free.  We  can  offer  now 
prompt  delivery  (in  our  selection) 
good  plants  in  3-inch  pots  at  20/-  doz,,  and  ■»-inchpots40/- 
doz.    Package  and  carriage  paid  in  U.K.,  for  Cash  with  Order 

YOUNG       &      CO.        ^iold  Medallists) 
Hathepfcey,    CHELTENHAM,      Est.    1890. 


DUCKS,     GEESE     AND     TURKEYS,      by 

Will  Hooley,  F.Z.S..  F.B.S.A.— Acopy  of  tins  helpful  booklet 
on  the  breeding,  feeding  and  fattening  of  Ducks,  (Jee.se  and 
Turkeys,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  lid.  addressed 
to  The  M.iNAGER,  "  Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock 
Street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2.  


ORCHIDS 

of  vigorous  habit  and  superior  constitution. 
A  visit  to  our  Establishment  is  cordially  in- 
vited to  inspect  our  immense  and  interesting 
STOCK  RAISED  BY  THE 

PURE  CULTURE  SYSTEM 

Choice  Species,  Rare  Botanical  Specimens, 

Albinos   in   warm    and    cool  sections   also   a 

speciality. 

Expert  advice  given  and  all  requisites  supplied 
for  the  good  culture  of  Orchids. 

GHARLESWORTH  &  CO., 

HAYWARDS    HEATH. 

BRITISH   CARNATION    SOCIETY. 

Increased   Value  and  Number  of  Prizes. 
Schedules  are  now  ready  for  Show  to  be  held 
at    R.H.S.    Hall    on    December    1st,    and    may    be 
had  on  application  to  the  Hon.  Sec.  : 
Percy  F.  Bunyard, 

57.  Kidderminster  Road,  Croydon,  S.E: 

AUCTION     SALES    of 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH  and  DUTCH  BULBS 

in   lots  to   ^nit   all    Imyi.  rs  bv 

PROTHEROE   &    MORRIS, 

at  tlieir  Central  Sale  Rooms,  every  MONDAY,  WBDNE>- 

D.\Y  AND  FRIDAY.     Write  for  CatalogueB. 
67  &  68,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.G.2 


NOTABLE    GARDENS 

filled  with  treasures  from  almost  every  clime  have  been  created 

by  those  owners  who  know  what  and  where  to  plant. 

Our  specialty  is 

Hardy    Plants    worth    growing 

from  China.  Japan,  America,  the  Himalayas,  and  the  Colonies. 

V.  N.  GAUNTLETT'S  &  CO.,  Ltd., 
JAPANESE  NURSERIES,  CHIDDINGFOLD,  SURREY 


We    have    received     BY    AEROPLANE 

the  second  consignment  of 

DUTCH    BULBS 

from 


Walter  Blom  &  Son, 

OVERVEEN,     HOLLAND, 

For   reforwarding. 

NEALE  &  WILKINSON,  LIMITED, 
16,  Camomile  Street,  London,  E.G.  3. 


Apply  for  Catalogue  without  delay,    and    try 

BLOIVI'S   HIGH  CLASS   BULBS. 


Fair  Prices. 


Prepaid  Orders   tO  per  cent,   discountm 

FREE     DELIVERY. 


beptember  4,  ly^U.J 


GARDEN. 
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WEBBS'   BULBS   FOR   FORCING. 

The  finest  qualitv  obtainable. 
WEBBS'    r(ILY-.VNTm;s    iXAllCISSI  : 

Paper  White,  3/3  per  doz.,  25/-  per  100. 
Double  Konian,  3/-  per  doz.,  21/-  per  100. 
WEBBS'  EARLY  WHITE  KOMAS  HYACINTHS  : 
5/6,  7/-  and  8/6  per  doz. 
42/-,  52/-  and  64/-  per  100. 
WEBBS'   EXTRA    EARLY    HYACINTHS  : 

(Prepared  for  foreing),  in    10    separate   colours, 
10/6  per  doz. 
WEBBS'   FREESIA.   REFKACTA   ALBA  : 
1/9  per  doz.,  12/6  per  100. 
WEBBS'     BULB     CATALOGUE    for    1920,    post    free    on 
request.— WEBB  &    SONS,    LTD.,   Tlie  King's  Seedsmen, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


WATERERS'  RHODODENDRONS,  Azaleas. 

Rare  Stirubs.  Japanese  Clierries,  Maples,  and  Ciiinese  subjects. 
—John  Waterek,  Sons  &.  Crisp,  Ltd.,  The  Nurseries, 
Bagshot,  Surrey. 

WATERERS'     ROMAN     HYACINTHS 

Narcissus,  Freesias,  Tulips,  etc.,  for  early  forcing  ;  Bulbs  for 
bowl  culture  and  bedding. 


WATERERS'  ALPINE  AND  HERBACEOUS 

PLANTS,  in  the  new  and  leading  varieties  of  Delphiniums, 
Phloxes,  Irises. 

WATERERS'     FRUIT     TREES.  —  Magni 

flcent    stock    of     250,000    trees.       Prospective    purchasers 
are  invited  to  select  personally  at  Twyford  Nurseries. 


WATERERS'      ROSES,     in     all     forms.— 

John  Waterer,  Sons,  &  Crisp,  Ltd.,  Twyford,  Berks. 


GREENHOUSE  PAINTING  AND   GLAZING 

— "  VITROLITE  "  superior  to  White  Lead  Paint,  25/-  per 
gall.  Cans  extra.  "  Plastine,"  supersedes  Putty,  44/-  per 
cwt. — Full  particulars  from  Walter  Carson  &  Sons,  Grove 
Works,  Battersea.     Agents  throughout  the  Country. 


KING'S     ACRE    STRAWBERRIES.— Com 

plete  list  of  the  best  varieties,  with  cultural  notes,  post  free. — 
King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Ltd..  Hereford. 


POULTRY  FEEDING,  by  WILL  HOOLEY, 

F.Z.S.,  FB.S..^  A  copy  of  this  practical  booklet  on  the 
most  economical  raethodfe  of  feeding  poultry  will  be  sent 
post  free  on  receipt  of  lid.  addressed  to  The  Manaeer, 
"  CotTNTRT  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden    W.C.2. 


HARDY     HERBACEOUS      PLANTS,     fruit 

Trees.    Slirubs.    Roses  :    usual  quality  :    reasonable    prices  : 
desrriptivelist. — F.  H.  JOXES,  Cburchfield.  Cradley,  Malvern. 


XMAS    CHOCOLATE    CLUBS.- Spare  time 

Agents  wanted.  Good  remuneration.  Best  makes  only 
supplied.  Particulars  free. — Samuel  Driver,  South  Market, 
Hunslet  Lane,  Leeds. 

WAKELEY'S  PATENTED  HOP  MANURE. 

— The  only  reliable  and  complete  substitute  for  Stable 
manure.     See  advt.  on  p.  viii. 


BURBAGE    ROSES    on  Pedigree   Stocks.— 

1,000  varieties  grown.  List  of  "The  Hundred  Best  Roses," 
post  free. — THE  Burbage  Nubsekies,  Nr.  Hinckley, 
Leicestershire.  Established  1773.  (Manager,  G.  Geary, 
F.R.H.S.) 

STORING    VEGETABLES    AND    FRUITS : 

with  chapters  on  "  Drying  in  the  Oven  and  by  the  Kitchen 
Fu:e."  By  Herbert  Cowley  (Editor  of  The  Garden).  9d. 
net.  by  post,  lid. — Published  at  the  Offices  of  "  Codntrt 
Lite,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


REV.    C.    BARNES,    F.R.H.S.,    SCOFTON, 

Worksop,  has  a  fine  collection  of  named  Pyrethrum  and  other 
plants.    Also  bulba,  Darwin  Tulips,  etc.    List. 

SPLENDID     YELLOW     FIBROUS    LOAM. 

Pure  Leaf  Mould,  Coarse  Sand,  each  5/-  per  sack.  Prepared 
Compost,  6/6  ;  Cocoanut  Fibre,  5/6  per  sack.  Kainit,  14  lbs. 
S/9.— W.  Herbert  &  Co.,  Hop  Exchange,  London,  S.E. 


B ARR'S  DAFFODILS,  AWARDED  47  GOLD 

MEDALS  and  .'.  SILVER.  CUPS.  Finest  sorts  for  Puts, 
Exhibition.  Flower  Borders,  a»id  to  naturalise;  also  many 
new  Seedlings  otfered  for  the  first  time.  Descriptive 
Catalogue  free. 


BARR'S     HYACINTHS,     TULIPS, 

CROCUSES,  etc..  for  Pots,  Bowls  a^.d  Flower  Borders. 
Best  English  ar.d  Dutch  grown  Bulbs.  Descriptive 
Catalogue  now  ready,  free.— Barr  &  SONS,  U,  12,  13,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


LOVELY   SPRING    FLOWERING    PLANTS 

for  autumn  planting,  including];  polyar.tbiia  in  all  beautiful 
shades,  yellow  allysuni,  forget-me-not.  pausiea,  strawberry 
plints,  strong.  Novvready.  Catalogue  free. — Ernest  Hills, 
The  llhydd  Nurseries,  Hanley  Castle.  Worcestersbiro. 


SEWAGE      DISPOSAL      FOR      COUNTRY 

HOUSES. — No  emptying  of  cesspools  ;  a  perfect  fertilizer  ; 
no  solids  ;  no  open  filters  ;  perfectly  automatic  ;  everything 
underground.  State  particulars. — William  Beattie,  8, 
Lower  Grosvenor  Place,  Westminster. 


RABBIT-KEEPING.— A    practical    booklet 

on  the  best  and  most  profitable  methods  of  Rabbit-Keeping 
for  »ll  Garden  Owners  in  Town  or  Country.  By  C.  J.  Davies. 
2nd  impression.  9d.  net,  by  post  lid. — Published  at  the 
Offices  of  "  Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden   W.C.  2 


BAND    YOUR     FRUIT   TREES   now   with 

MclJouua  Ts  Ostiro,  and  save  next  year's  crop.  The  most 
scientific  and  effective  means  of  preventing  the  atttcks  of 
caterpillars.  In  tins  at  86  and  2/6  each.  Paper  Bands: 
packets  for  use  with  8'6  tins  2'-  each;  for  use  with  2,6 
tins  6d.  e.icb.  SoU  by  Nurserymen.  Seedsmen,  and  Iron- 
mongers. Sole  Manufacturers,  MCDougall  BROfHERS,  Ltd.. 
Port  Street,  Manchester. 


BULBS,    HERBACEOUS    PLANTS,    Etc.- 


Mv  price.s  will  save  you  30  per  cent.;  only  the  best  qualit. 
....<¥      T  :.-.*..  T?^.^     ct»  j_  l_  Cotter,  F.R.H.S.,  Wotton- 


_  _,.     , t;.i    v»  lit  au  V  c  .y  u  u 

stuff.      Lists  Free. — SIR 
uader-Edge,  Glos, 


KING'S  ACRE  FRUIT  TREES    famous  for 

prorluctiveness  and  quality.  New  Illustrated  Catalogue 
replete  with  reliable  information  now  ready,  and  will  be 
forwarded  free  on  application. — King's  Acre  Nlhseries, 
Ltd..  Hereford. 


KING'S  ACRE  ROSES.— New  alphabetically 

arranged  Rose  Catalogue,  with  special  value  in  collections, 
free  on  request. — King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Ltd.,  Hereford. 


KING'S    ACRE     STRAWBERRIES.-    Com- 

plete  List  of  the  best  varieties,  with  cultural  instructions, 
post  free.  Also  up-to-date  alphabetically  arranged  E.o'^e 
List,  with  special  value  in  collections.  —  King's  Acre 
Nurseries.  Ltd..  Hereford. 


IRIS  STVLOSA,    6/-    doz.;     Daffodils   and 

Narcissi    for    naturalising,    good  varieties,    3/-    100 ;    220 
1,000. — Thomas,  Trewince,  Ports-catlio,  Cornwall. 


IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING  for  gardens, 

tree  guards,  gates,  arches,  espaliers,  rose  stakes,  and  orna- 
mental garden  iron  and  wire  work  of  every  description.  Send 
for  illustrated  catalogue.  Also  kennel  railing  and  poultry 
fencing.  Ask  for  separate  lists. — BOULTON  &  PAUL,  Ltd., 
Manufactiu-ers,  Norwich. 


ROCK     GARDEN      PLANTS.  — Where 

and  in  What  Soils  to  Plant  Them.  A  useful  guide  to 
garden  lovers,  with  catalogue,  43  pages,  post  free. — 
G.  R.  Phipps,  Alpine  Nursery,  Barnham,  Boguor. 


RIVERS'   FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  VINES, 

Figs,  Oranges  and  Orchard  House  trees  are  of  first-class 
quality,  and  a  large  and  select  stock  is  always  on  view. 
Inspection  invited.  Price  list  post  free  on  application. — 
Thos.  Rivers  &  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. 


WM.   DUNCAN  TUCKER   &   SONS,  LTD., 

Lawrence  Road,  South  Tottenham,  N.  15. — Conservatories, 
Winter  Gardens,  Vineries,  Peach  Houses,  Portable  Build- 
ings, etc. 


LAXTON'S  STRAWBERRIES. -Pot  Plants 

and  Runners  of  all  the  best  new  varieties,  and  the  old 
favourites  can  now  be  booked  for  early, delivery.  Catalogues 
gratis  on  applieation.— Laxton  Brothers.  B.!dford. 


KELWAY'S  HERBACEOUS   BORDERS. 

ORDER     NOW     FOR    AUTUMN     PLANTINi:. 

ARE  YOU  CONTENT  WITH  YOUR  HERBACEOUS 
BORDER,  or  have  you  blank  unnecessary  gaps,  or  colours 
that  clash?  A  crude  arrangement,  in  fact  If  so  WRITE 
TO  IvELWA\"S.  Tliey  can  scheme  out  a  border  of  any 
shape  or  size,  or  use  your  suggestions,  advisini;  as  to  aspect 
and  soil,  and  sending  plants  that  give  lasting  dflight. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLAN  IMPROVEMENTS.— 
A  good  gardener  thinks  and  schemes  six  montlis.  perhaps 
a  year  ahead.  Do  you  ?  There  is  a  special  fascination  about 
a  good  herbaceous  border,  a  glory  that  lasts  through  many 
months  ;  a  colour  scheme  that  charms  with  each  successive 
month.  These  borders  are  at  their  best  now — a  flaming 
lilaze  of  colour  from  gold  through  red  russet  to  purple, 
tDuched  liere  and  there  with  silvery  blue  and  white. 
IS  YOURS  LIKE  THIS? 

IF  NOT,  WRITE  TO  KELWAY'S. 

KELWAY  &    SON,   THE   ROY'AL   HORTICULTURISTS, 
LAN6P0RT,  SOMERSET. 

KELWAY'S     P.ffi:ONIES.— AS       BEAUTI- 

ELL  AS  ROSES.  HAVE  YOU  TRIED  THEJI  ?— 
As  one  walks  through  a  border  of  KELWAY'S  P-EONIES 
one  can  easily  imagine  they  are  roses,  giant  roses  ;  their 
delicious  scent,  their  creamy-tinted  petals  flushed  witli  pink, 
and  their  bright  dark  foliage  are  exceptionally  delightful. 

WRITE  TO  KELWAY'S  NOW  and  procure  strong 
named  plants  for  September.  Then  you  will  be  rewarded 
with  good  clumps  and  beautiful  blossoms  in  early  summer, 

KELWAY  &  SONS,  THE    ROY'AL  HORTICULTURISTS, 
LANGPORT,  SOMERSET. 

DOBBIE'S  AUTUMN  LIST  of  Bulbs,  Roses, 

Sweet  Peas.  Vegetable  Seeds  and  Plants,  post  free. — 
DOBBIE  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Royal  Florists,  Edinburgh. 

BATH'S     HOME-GROWN     BULBS.— New 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  finest  Narcissi,  Tidips,  Hya- 
cintlis,  etc.,  as  supplied  to  the  royal  parks  and  gardens, 
with  fidl  cultural  directions,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent 
post  free  on  application. 

BATH'S    ROSES     AND     P.ffiONIES.— New 

Illustrated  Catalogue  containing  full  cultural  notes,  of  the 
best  new  and  standard  varieties,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application. — (Dept.  B.),R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd., 
The  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech. 

DOUBLE  PRIMROSES.— Finest    Ulac,  only 

b(  st  selected  pl:ints  supplied,  8/6  doz.  Mrs.  BASIL  Peto, 
Tawstock  Court,  near  Barnstaple. 


HEATING      APPARATUS     FOR     GREEN- 

houses,  vineries,  etc.,  supplied  witli  various  arrangements 
of  pipes.  Vanguard,  conical,  sectional,  sadiile  and  coil 
boilers.  Pipes,  fittings,  etc.  Illustrated  List  4  free. — Thos. 
Jeavons,  Silver  Street  Works.  Brierley  Hill. 


PERPETUAL  CARNATIONS  ILLUSTRATED 

— -\  thorouglJy  practical  and  well-illustrated  book  on  these 
beautiful  and  popular  flowers,  written  by  Laurence  J.  Cook, 
is  now  ready.  Price  2/6  net,  postage  4d.  extra.  It  is 
published  at  the  oflices  of  "Countky  Life,"  Ltd.,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


WALLACE'S      GOLD       MEDAL       IRISES 

sliould  be  planted  now.      Our  unique  publication,  Irises  and 
Iris  Gardens,  free  on  application. 


WALLACE'S  LILIES,  TULIPS,  EREMURUS, 

Calochorti,  Narcissus,  Hyacinths,  Crocus,  etc.  Our  catalogue 
of  these  is  ready,  free  oa  application. — R.  Wallace  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  Kilnfield  Gardens,  Colchester. 

ROSES. — -Their   history,  development,   and 

cultivation.  By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton.  Second  Edition. 
15/-  net.  The  Garden  says:  "The  rose  grower  who  conies 
to  Mr.  Pemberton's  book  for  he'p  will  not  be  disappointed." 
—Longmans  &  Co.,  39,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C.  4. 


JAMES  GRAY,  LTD.,  Builder  of  Conser- 
vatories, Greenhouses,  etc.,  and  Heating  Engineers,  Danvers 
Street,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W.  3.  Wu-e  :  Gray,  Kensington  90 
•Telephone  :  Kensington,  90. 

BIRDS'    BATHS,  GARDEN    VASES,   SUN- 

DIALS,  NESTING  BOXES.  Catalogue  (No.  4)  free.  ~ 
Moorton,  6,  Thornton  Avenue,  Chiswick. 
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THE  NEW  SENSATIONAL  STRAWBERRY 

MADAME  KOOl 


MADAME    KOOI. 


This  \'ariety  bears  fruit  weighing 
up  to  4oz.  each,  and  in  enormous 
quantities.  Fine  aroma,  delicious 
taste  and  lovely  table  decoration. 

A  1   for  Jams. 
HAS     BEEN     SUPPLIED     TO     THE 
NOBILITY,  EDUCATION  COMMITTEES 
AND      UNIVERSITIES,      Etc.,      Etc. 

Strong  fruiting  plants,  packei 
free     and     carriage     psid,     at 

25  for    1  O/-  ;      50  for    1  8/6  ; 

100  for  35/-. 

List  anil  How  to  Gmw  them, 
free  on  affplication 


THE  ROYAL  HAMPTON  PLANT  CO.,  New  Maiden,  Surrey. 


CUTHBERT'S 

Gold  Medal  Bulbs 

W'e  can  offer 

WHITE  ROMAN   HYACINTHS, 
SOUND  EXTRA  LARGE  BULBS 

at  40/"  per  100,   Carriage  paid. 
Also 

AZALEA  Mollis     AZALEA  Mollis  X  Sinensis 
„       indica        „       Hardy  Ghent 

In  all  our  best  and  newest  named  varieties. 


Catalogues  post  free  on  application. 

R.  &  G.  CUTHBERT, 

SOUrHGATE     NURSERIES,     SOUTHGATE,    MIDDLESEX 

Established  1797. 


VINES 

We   can  offer    the    following,   in    Excellent 
Canes  equal  to  pre-war  quality  : 

FRUITERS  :— 

Alnwick  Seedling,  Dr.  Hogg,  Alicante, 
Madresfieid  Court,  Black  Hambro, 
IVIuscat  Hambro,  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria. Gros  IVIaroc,  Grizzly  Frontignan, 
Fosters  Seedling,  IVirs.  Pearson,  IVirs. 
Pince,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  Appley 
Towers,  Canon  Hall  IVIuscat,  Prince 
of  Wales,  Golden  Queen,  Lady  Hutt, 
Strawberry,  Royal  Muscadine,  Lady 
Hastings,  Mill  Hill  Hambro. 

From  21  /.  to  £2  2  O  each. 

Planting  canes  of  good  quality,  we  can  offer 
in    leading    varieties  at   12/6   to   15/-  each. 

H.  LANE  &  SON 

THE   NURSERIES, 
BERHHAMSTED. 


GARDENER  requires  situation,  understands 

stove,  ^reenliouse,  plants,  vegetables,  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees. 
Imd  and  management.  .\11  kinds  of  stork.  ^larried,  no 
fami!\-. — A.  SMITH.  Tlie  Puinai'tw.  Isi-n.-.l.  l'err\si'U-.  ('ami. 


'Phone  :   18  B'ksted. 


'Grams:   "Lane,  B'ksted 


CYCLAMEN  SEEDU  PLANTS 

sow  XUW  OUIl  CHOICEST  STR.4INS  OF  THE  MOST 
LOVELY  SHADES  AND  COLO  URS.  Packets  2,'6  and  5/-  each. 
Good  plants  for  Christmas  flowers,  3/6  each,  37/6  doz.;  larger 
5/-  each,  54-  doz.  Carriage  paid  your  station  for  nett  casli 
with  order. 

STUART    LOW    &    GO. 

BUSH   HILL  PARK,   ENFIELD,   MIDDX. 


mMB 


^SAN  HAS  "Powder 

IWSURES  YOUR  CROPS 

^V     Against  SLUGS.   WORMS,   RATS, 
*  MICE.  CATS  and  BIRDS. 

Large  and  small  tins  and  lo  bass, 

of     all     Chemists,     Stores      aod 

Nurserymen. 

THE  SANITAS   CO.,  Ltd. 
Limehouse,    London,   E.14. 


Awarded  Atedafat  Rnyal  Horticutturat 
liththtt%on.  tyfl. 


(W^ 


MRS.  PYM'S  FAMOUS  PLANTS 

POST  FKEE  OR  CARRIAOE  PAID  PASSEXIiER  TBAIX. 

Notice. — Please  add  4d.  extra  for  orders  under  3/-. 
24/-  worth  for  20/-.  Plant  now  for  success.  Strong 
hardy  plants.  q,.— 

Wallflowers,  blood  red,  crimson,  gold,  brown,  bronze 
yellcw.  pink,  ruby,  purple  and  new  hybrids,  3'-  100  ;   12/-  500. 

Anthemis  Kelwayi,  4,  16.  Alyssum,  gold  dust,  6,  1.4. 
Anchusa,   best  blue,    6,    1  6.  Antirrhinums,    12,    1/6. 

Aqujiegia,  long  spurred,  6.  1  6.  Aubrietia,  12,  16. 
Auriculas  4,  14.  Brompton  Stocks,  large,  year-old 
6,  1  6.  Campanula  carpatica,  dwarf,  4,  1  6.  Cam- 
panula pyramidalis,  3.  16.  Campanula  Wahlenbergia, 
large  Clematis-flowered,  4.  16  (all  year  old  plants).  Canter- 
bury Bells  blue,  white,  pink,  9,  1/6  ;  double,  6, 1/6  ;  smaller, 
12.  16.  Carnations,  good  double  border,  6,  1/6,  separate 
colours,  scarlet,  crimson,  wliite,  yellow  groimds,  pink,  4,  1  6. 
Chinese  Pinks  12,  1,6.  Coreopsis  grandiflora,  6,  1  6. 
Cornflowers,  Kelway's  blue,  12,  16.  Daisies  new,  very 
large  double  blooms,  pink  or  white,  15,  1  0.  Daisies,  bedding 
pink  or  -ivhite,  20,  1/6.  Dianthus,  all  coloiurs,  separate  or 
splendid  large  flowering,  mixed,  12,  1  6.  Delphinium 
Formosum,  splendid  large  blue,  3,  1,6.  Delphinium,  light 
or  dark  blue  or  grand  hybrids,  4,  16.  Gaillardla  grandi- 
flora, 6.  1  6,  Gypsophilapaniculata,6.  1  6.  Hemerocallis, 
hardy  Lily,  yellow  and  orange,  4,  1  6.  Heuchera,  red. 
4,  1  4.  Hollyhocks,  single,  6,  1,6:  double,  4.  1  0.  Iceland 
Poppies,  6,  1  6.  Incarvillea,  3,  1  6.  Iris,  3.  1  6.  Lavender 
bushes,  3,  1  6.  Linum,  blue  flax,  0,  1/6.  Lobelia  cardinalis, 
4,  16.  Lupins,  white,  blue,  pink,  6.  16.  Tree  Lupins, 
yellow,  3,  1/6.  Scarlet  or  pink  Lychnis,  6,  1/6.  Scarlet 
Musk,  quite  hardy,  6,  1, 6.  Pansies,  choicest  large  flowering 
strams,  and  all  colours  separate,  12.  16.  Oriental  Poppies, 
named  varieties,  6,  16.  Passion  Flower,  hardy  blue  and 
white,  2,  1,4.  Everlasting  Peas,  large  roots,  mixed,  r.  d, 
white,  pinl;.  :1,  1  6.  Pinks,  coloured,  9,  1/6.  Paeonies, 
2.16.  Pyrethrum  Kelwaysingles.  4,  1  6.  Rose  of  Sharon, 
4.  1  6.  Rose  Campion,  12,  1/6.  Scabious,  mixed,  12.  1  6. 
Sweetwilliams,  beautiful  new  scarlet,  pink  or  crimson 
br-autv.  6.  1  6;  mixed,  12,  1/6.  Red-hot  Poker  or  Torch 
Lily,  3  1  6  Valerian,  crimson  or  white,  0,  1  6.  Violas, 
Bath's  vellow  Gem,  Purple  King,  Imperia  Blue,  Sno-vv  Queen, 
and  mixed,  12,  1  6.  Viola  cornuta,  mauve,  purple  and 
White  Queen,  and  mixed  colours.  0,  1,6. 

Spring  so\ni  Leeks,  Cabbage,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Pickling  Cabbage,  Kale,  Broccoli,  2-  lu".  Parsley, 
1-*  1  6  Sage,  Thyme,  Mint,  Marjoram,  Fennel,  6.  1  6. 
STRONG    PLANTS    FOR    COOL    HOUSE. 

Arum  Lily,  3.  1  6.  Fig  Palm,  ::.  1  6.  Asparagus  Fern, 
:;.  1  0.  Perpetual  flowering'  Begonias,  4,  1  6.  Calceolarias 
Ti-'rida,  4,  16.  Cannas,  3.  1  i'>.  Celsia  critica,  4.  1  6. 
Cinerarias,  6,  1/6.  Heliotrope,  6.  1  6.  Lobelia  cardinalis 
scanct  spikes.  4,  1  6.  Tobacco,  red  or  white,  4,  1  6.  Plum- 
bago, blue.  2,  16.  Primula*  obconica,  japonica,  cortu- 
soides,  etc.,  4,  1-4.  Rehmannia,  pink  trumpet,  4,  1  4. 
Scarlet  Salvia,  4,  1  4.  Streptocarpus,  4.  1  6.  Fuchsia, 
3,   1,6. 

CATALOGUES     FREE. 

Mrs.  PYM,  F.R.H.S.,  Woodstone,  Peterborough 
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THOSE  who  are  fond  of  Water  Lilies 
sliould,  if  pos.;ible,  pay  an  early  vijit 
to  Hampton  Court,  where  the  hybrid 
Nymphaeas  are  now  flowering  to 
perfection  in  the  basin  of  the  great 
fountain.  In  s[  ite  of  recent  rains,  the  herbaceous 
border  is  still  looking  beautiful,  the  group 
of  Phloxes  being  perhaps  the  most  striking 
feature.  The  beds  nearest  the  lake  and 
those  nearest  the  palace  give  plenty  of  colour. 
One  of  the  most  pleasing  is  planted  with  a 
lemon-coloured  Begonia,  rising  from  a  carpet 
of  grey  foliage;  and  another  is  planted  with 
a  salmon-pink  Begonia  on  a  ground  of  white 
Alyssum. 

Leaf  Division  at  Will. — At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
•cultural  Society  Colonel  Rawson  showed  a 
Tropajolum  tuberosum  stem,  the  leaves  of  which, 
he  stated,  had  been  divided  at  will  by  selective 
-screening,  thus  repeating 
the  experiment  of  a 
.previous  year.  In  addi- 
tion, leaves  which  opened 
three-lobed  had  been 
Tuade  four-lobed  within 
three  days  and  if  two 
leaves  developed  at  the 
-same  node  they  were 
not  necessarily  divided 
-alike.  He  also  showed 
■petals  of  a  Hugh  Dickson 
Rose,  whose  change  of 
■colour  to  an  inaigo- 
■crimson  had  been  traced 
to  the  reduction  in 
the  water  supply  by  a 
caterpillar  living  among 
tl:rm. 

Saxifraga   Snowdrift. 

A  mossy  sort  of  great 
purity,  size  and  not  a 
Jittle  ornament  ;  we  con- 
■sid'r  this  one  of  the  best 
novelties  of  its  class^ 
Recently  we  saw  it  in 
■some   abundance   in   Mr. 

Perry's  Hardy  Plant  Farm  at  Enfield.  White- 
flowered  varieties  of  the  size  and  solidity  of  this 
novelty  are  far  from  common,  while  a  free  and 
iprofuse  flowering  habit  will  commend  it  to  all.  The 
new-comer  is  full  of  promise  and  possesses  a  capital 
<constitution.  Those  desiring  the  best  of  every- 
ithing  in  hardy  plants  should  make  a  note  of  it. 

An  Autumn-flowering  Spiraea  (S.  Margaritae). 
—Among  the  late  smnmer  and  autumn-fluw  ring 
Spiraeas,  S.  Margaritae  is  one  of  the  most  valuable. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  hybrid  between  S.  japonica  x  S. 
corymbosa,  the  progeny  of  these  two  species  being 
crossed   with   S.    japonica   alba.      Flowering   from 


July  to  September  it  forms  a  widespreading  shrub 
3  feet  to  4  feet  or  more  in  height,  according  to  the 
amount  of  pruning  practised  in  spring.  One  of 
the  best  methods  is  to  cut  down  the  stems  to  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  ground  and,  if  thick,  cutting  out 
some  entirely.  The  dainty  pink  blossoms  are  freely 
borne  in  large,  flat  corymbs.  If  the  first  which 
elevelop  are  removed  when  they  fade,  flowering 
side    growth    will    develop. 

Weigela  amabilis. — This  beautiful  slu-ub,  whose 
usual  time  of  flowering  is  the  early  summer,  is 
again  making  a  good  show  of  bloom  ;  no  doubt 
the  spell  of  early  warmth,  in  this  generally  cool 
and  wet  summer,  pushed  on  some  young  shoots 
of  the  year  s  growth  into  flowering  strength. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  this  good  old  siirub, 
but  hardly  any  are  better  than  a  good  form  of 
the  old  plant  with  its  colouring  of  tender  pink. 
The  object  of  raisers  appears  to  have  been  to  push 
it    into    darker   colourings ;    some,    in   which   the 


WHITE     WEIGELA. 

bloom  is  warmer,  are  worth  having,  but,  as  \\ith 
many  other  plants,  the  effort  has  gane  too  fai 
and  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  look  for  the  truest 
beauty,  such  a  variety  as  the  much  vaunted 
Eva  Rathke,  with  dark  red,  pinched-looking 
bloom,   has  no  merit  ^\■halever. — G.    J. 

Campanula  Profusion  No.  2. — We  noted  this 
recently  in  capital  condition  on  a  rocky  slope  in 
the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Exotcr. 
A  considerable  mass  of  it  was  obviously  quite  at 
home.  Admiring  it,  the  information  was  V)lun- 
tecred  that  it  was  planted  in  pre-war  days  and  was 
among  the  good  things  that  had  taken  care  of  itself 


during  the  stress  andneglect  of  the  intervening  years 
and,  remaining  good  throughout,  demonstrated 
its  worth  in  the  end.  Planted  originally  in  quite 
a  small  way,  it  had  pressed  itself  into  the  minor 
adjacent  gullies  between  rocks,  garnishing  them 
in  the  most  pleasing  manner.  Its  chief  value  is. 
of  course,  its  late  flowering  and,  coming  in  August 
when  the  majority  of  its  tribe  have  played  their 
part,  it  is  not  a  little  welcome.  Having  C. 
isophylla  blood  in  its  veins  it  should  ever  be 
associated  with  rocks — walls  or  gullies — since  it  is 
not  only  perfectly  hardy  in  these  and  like  places, 
but  long  enduring  as  well.  Its  open  cups  are  a 
sky  blue  touched  with  mauve. 
Trial  of  Dwarf  Beans  for  Forcing  at  Wisley — 

The  following  awards  have  been  made  by  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  to 
Dwarf  Beans  for  Forcing  after  trial  at  Wisley. 
Award  of  merit. — Early  Favourite,  from  Messrs. 
Kelway  ;  Monster  Negr?,  from  Messrs.  Simpson. 
Highly  commended.— The 
Sorsby,  from  Messrs. 
Dickson,  Brown  and 
Tait  ;  Feltham  Prolifie 
and  Glory  of  England, 
from  Messrs.  Kelway : 
Canadian  Express,  from 
Messrs.    Carter. 

Trial  of  Round  Seeded 
Spinach    at   Wisley.  — 

The  following  awards 
have  been  made  by 
the  Council  of  tlie 
Royal  Horticultural 
Society  to  Round 
Seeded  Spinach  after 
trial  at  Wisley.  First- 
class  certificate:  Tri- 
umph Improved,  sent 
by  Messrs.  Barr.  Award 
of  merit  :  Victoria,  sent 
by  Messrs.  Cooper  Tabor  : 
Lond  Standing  Round, 
sent  by  Messrs.  Sutton. 
Highly  commended : 
The  Carter,  sent  by 
Messrs.  Carter.  Com- 
mended :  Viroflay,  sent  by  Messrs.  R.  Veitch ; 
Common  Round  or  Summer,  sent  by  Messrs.  Bart 


FORTHCOMING     EVENTS. 

September  7. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Fortnightly  Meeting.  Annual  Conference  of 
Affiliated  Societies.  Scottish  Horticultural  Associa- 
tion's Meeting, 

September  S.- — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society's  Annual  Exhibition  (two  days).  East 
Anglian  Horticultural  Society's  Meeting. 

September  11. — Purley  Rose  and  Horticultural 
Society's  Autumn  Show. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

(The    Editor    is    not    responsible  for    the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 


THE  AROMA  OF  STRAWBERRY  LEAVES. 

"  Dying  with  a  most  excellent  Cordial  Smell." 

— Bacox. 
T>EADING  the  note  and  query  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Jacob  on  the  above,  I  WTite  to  say  that 
I  often  noted  and  enjoyed  the  perfume  of  dying 
Strawberry  leaves  during  twenty  years  at  Surbiton, 
where  we  had  several  large  Strawberry  beds,  two 
of  them  lying  open  to  south  and  west.  It  was  on 
these  that  the  perfume  was  particularly  notice- 
able. One  bed  was  of  very  prolific  pinkish  Straw- 
berries  chiefly  used  for  jam  (probably  Louis 
Gauthier),  the  other  bed  being  of  choicest  dessert 
ones.  Many  leaves  on  the  latter  became  a  rich 
red  in  autumn,  and  1  often  gathered  them  for 
nosegaj's,  though  they  curled  up  rather  quickly 
and  required  renewing  before  the  autumn-cut 
flowers  faded.  Mrs.  "  Busy  Bee,"  whose  power 
of  observation  and  sense  of  smell  are  acute, 
confirms  the  foregoing.  A  propos  of  Strawberry 
jam,  I  have  read  twice  recently  in  a  London 
Daily  that  home-made  Strawberry  jam  is  apt 
to  go  green  mouldy  and  keep  badly.  This  is 
quite  contrary  to  my  fifty  years'  experience 
in  my  own  home  and  that  of  my  many  jam-making 
friends.  I  never  knew  of  such  a  thing  ;  I  can 
remember  it  occasionally  becoming  crystallised 
when  kept  more  than  a  year.  The  same  corres- 
pondent writes  of  Damson  jam,  made  now  (third 
week  in  August),  so  I  query  his  accuracy.  Probably 
it  was  also  he  who  wrote  in  the  same  paper  that 
■'  the  average  cook  does  not  know  that  Olive  oil 
can  be  used  for  frying,"  and  that  "  Lemons  are 
seldom  used  in  English  kitchens."  I  expect  to 
.read  next  that  "  Onions  are  almost  unknown." 
I  guess  he  is  either  a  junior  member  of  the  staff 
and  lives  in  lodgings,  or,  more  probably  still,  a 
Food  Minister. — Anne  Amateur. 

THE     PLANTING    OF    STRAWBERRIES. 

T  AST  year  Mr.  J.  Duncan  Pearson  and  myself 
agreed  to  differ  on  the  question  of  when  best 
to  plant  Strawberries.  I  see  he  still  holds  to  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  quite  mistaken  opinion — 
though  it  is  prevalent  enough — that  "  September 
is  early  enough,  unless  you  are  prepared  to  water." 
I  see  no  very  great  force  in  this  proviso,  because, 
after  all,  every  moD.th  is  of  uncertain  weather  in 
England,  and  September  is  not  uncommonly  hot 
and  dry.  My  contention  is  that  it  is  a  great  error 
to  deprive  the  plants  of  a  probable  or  possible 
six  weeks  of  growth.  Here  our  new  bed  was  made, 
from  ruimers  excellently  rooted  in  pots,  the  last 
week  in  July,  and  will  make  plants  which,  in  size 
and  yield  of  fruit,  it  is  a  simple  impossibility  to 
equal  from  a  September  planting.  Indeed,  I  am 
wholly  imbelieving  as  to  Mr.  Pearson's  promised 
"  full  crop  the  following  summer  "  from  beds  made 
so  late.  Surely  Mr.  Pearson  is  old  enough  to  have 
seen  paralysing  frosts  in  September.  Nurserymen 
may,  for  reasons  not  very  obvious  to  me,  tind  it 
difficult  to  send  out  plants  in  July,  but  that  is 
another  matter. — G.  H.   Exgleheart 

THE    NANKEEN    LILY. 

'T'HIS  stately  Lily,  Lilium  testaceum,  (see  also 
illustration  on  front  cover)  is  now  generally 
acknowledged  as  a  natural  hybrid  between  L. 
candidum  and  L.  Chalcedonicum ;  in  fact,  its 
habit  resembles  the  parents  in  many  ways,  but 
differs  greatly  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  which 
are  of  a  clear  light  yellow  shade,  quite  distinct 
from  any  other  Lily  in  cultivation.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  of  hardy  Lilies,  and  when  grown  in  suitable 
soil   under    favourable    conditions,    will   attain    a 


height  of  5  feet  to  6  feet,  bearing  six  to  sometimes 
twelve  flowers  of  a  most  delightful  perfume  about 
the  mi'Jdle  of  June  or  early  in  July.  This  is  one 
of  the  few  Lilies  that  thri\-e  in  limestone  soil, 
well  cultivated  and  thoroughly  drained,  adding 
a  liberal  supply  of  leaf-soil  and  wood-ashes  at  the 
time  of  planting,  which  is  best  done  early  in 
Xovember.  Place  the  bulbs  4  inches  deep  and 
6  inches  apart,  well  surrounded  with  coarse  silver 
sand.  Here  I  might  mention  that  this  Lily  does 
not  produce  stem  roots.  When  the  bulbs  have 
thoroughly  established  themselves  in  the  course 
of  a  year  or  two  the  grower  will  be  amply  repaid 
for  the  extra  care  bestowed  in  the  cultivation  of 


THE     NANKEEN     LILY     (L.     TESTACEUM) 
Height  6  ject. 

this    glorious    Lily.— J.    Adamsox,    The    dardcn-i, 
Pen  Moel,  Chepsiow,  Hon. 

DELPHINIUMS. 

"  r^  T.''  enquires  in  arecent  issue  of  The  Gartex: 
"  Does  not  Mr.  Jenkins  err  in  describing 
some  of  the  spikes  of  modern  Delphiniums  as  being 
stunted  or  not  perfectly  finished  ?  "  The  answer  is 
"  No ! "  An  obvious  fact  admits  of  neither 
dispute  or  question.  It  is  a  matter,  moreover,  that 
I  have  turned  over  many  times  in  my  own  mind 
dming  recent  years,  or  when  discussing  it  with 
others  I  have  referred  to  it  as  "  unfortunate  "  or 
some  such  term.  And  the  columnar  spike  of  the 
Delphinium  is  not  exactly  modern,  as  witness  the 
more  than  half  centui'v  old  ranuncula?florum  or  the 
nearly  as  old  splendidissinium,  the  first  named 
one  having  the  most  densely  set  spike  of  flowers 


of  any  Delphinium.  I  recall.  Apart,  however,  from 
its  cylindrical  form  the  raceme  was  long  and 
finished  at  its  apex.  What  has  happened  so  far 
as  the  modern  varieties  go  is  that,  with  the  increased- 
size  of  the  individual  flower  on  longer  pedicel 
a  shorter  raceme  has  resulted,  the  defect — the 
unfinished  apex — becoming  all  the  more  apparent 
because  of  it.  It  is  not  a  question  of  a  distinct 
type  or  break,  but  rather  that  the  labours  of  the 
raisers  of  these  flowers  directed  continuously 
within  restricted  limits — flower  size  and  colour, 
chiefly — have  resulted  in  a  more  compressed 
raceme  than  we  knew  aforetime ;  a  raceme 
occasionally  too  much  hidden  by  the  crowd  of 
attendant  branchlets  marring  its  good  garden 
effect.  It  was  my  knowledge  of  this  that  caused 
me  to  write  in  The  Gardes  some  time  ago  that 
"  laxer,  looser-habited  spikes  with  the  flowers 
on  longer  pedicels,  so  that  each  flower  is  seen  to 
advantage,  would  also  be  far  more  effective,  both 
in  the  garden  and  in  the  picture,  than  many  we 
see  to-day."  The  value  of  a  garden  Del- 
phinium does  not  lie  in  its  columnar  density,  but 
in  a  spike  that  is  well  away  out  of  its  branchlets  and- 
is  tall  and  graceful  to  boot.  Those  of  the  latter 
class — those  whose  attenuated  spire-like  racemes 
3  feet  to  4  feet  long  have  flowers  to  the  very  tip — 
are  by  no  means  common  to-day.  Offhand  1 
recall  Cantab  as  approximating  thereto,  though 
that  fine  6  feet  to  7  feet  high  sort  is  easily  sur- 
passed by  F.  W.  Smith,  which  gained  an  award  of 
merit  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  last 
year  (see  The  Garden,  July  :6,  1919,  page  353), 
where  it  is  described  as  approximating  to  the  ideal. 
At  100  yards  away  such  a  variety  would  be  effective, 
and  at  close  quarters  its  rich  Gentian  blue  white- 
eyed  flowers  would  be  sumptuous  indeed.  There 
is  room  for  more  such  as  this,  and  it  is  satisfy- 
ing to  reflect  that  at  least  one  raiser  is  working: 
on  this  good  line.  It  is  no  question  of  classification, 
"  C.  T.,"  but  rather  the  view-point  of  the  raiser 
and  those  attributes  upon  which  he  sets  his  mind 
and  which  he  considers  sooner  or  later  will  bring; 
perfection  in  its  train. — E.  H.  Jenkins. 

BOMAREA    MULTIFLORA. 

r^XE  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers  I  ha\e  seen  this, 
summer  is  Bomarea  multiflora,  a  climbing 
Liliaceous  plant  akin  to  Alstrcemeria.  In  .April  last 
year  I  planted  it  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall  in  rich 
loamy  soil,  where  it  soon  began  to  throw  up  long 
shoots  which  twined  upwards  through  the  branchi  - 
of  Rosa  sinica  .Anemone  and  .Abutilon  megapotami- 
cum  It  did  not  flower  last  year,  but  early  this, 
spring  very  vigorous  shoots  grew  up  from  the  ba='- 
and  four  or  five  of  these  have  borne  termiu 
bimches  of  flowers.  One  head  now  in  bloom  i> 
carrying  over  thirty  blossoms,  which  remain  fresh 
for  a  long  time.  The  tubular  flowers  are  about 
li  inches  in  length,  bright  yellow,  spotted  on  th^ 
inside  with  scarlet,  while  the  orange  red  caly.x 
which  covers  three-quarters  of  the  corolla  adds 
considerably  to  the  brightness  of  the  blooms. 
Bomarea  multiflora  is  not  mentioned  in  Nicholson's 
"  Dictionary  of  Gardening,"  nor  can  I  find  it  in 
any  English  catalogue  or  gardening  book  ;  in  fact, 
Bomarea  as  a  genus  seems  to  have  been  almost 
ignored  by  English  gardeners,  for  there  are  very 
few  references  to  it  as  an  outdoor  plant  in  old 
volumes  of  The  Garden.  Mr.  Archer  Hind  grew- 
B.  oculata  (now  known  as  B.  Salsilla)  in  his  South 
Devon  garden  in  T882,  and  it  also  flowered  in  .Mr. 
Ware's  nursery  at  Tottenham  in  an  outdoor 
border,  but  what  has  become  of  that  species  now  ? 
Is  B.  multiflora  merely  a  sjmonym  of  B.  Salsilla  ? 
.A  fine  plant  of  one  of  the  Bomarea?  grew  for  many 
3-ears  on  a  warm  wall  at  Porlock  Weir,  but  was, 
unfortunately,  dug  up  and  moved  last  year. 
It  flowered  well  most  seasons,  and  was  not  protectc<*. 
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<rom  frost.  Such  a  striking  plant  deserves  to  be 
iK-ttcr  known  and  could  probably  be  grown  against 
ivarnr  walls  anywhere  in  the  south  of  England 
and  in  warm  parts  of  western  Scotland.  I  put 
a  piece  of  sacking  over  my  plant  on  cold  nights 
last  winter  and  trained  the  shoots  well  in  amongst 
the  branches  of  the  Rose  and  Abutilon,  which 
helped  to  shelter  it  considerably.  The  young  shoots 
arc  liable  to  be  nibbled  down  by  slugs,  so  it  is  as 
-well  to  protect  the  roots  with  a  zinc  ring  ;  once 
they  ha\-e  grown  up  i  foot  or  so  the  slugs  do  not 
■seem  to  trouble  about  them.  Seed  is  evidently 
the  best,  if  not  the  only,  way  to  increase 
Bomarea,  but  I  do  not  yet  know  if  it  will  ripen 
■outdoors  in  England.  The  small  seedpods  which 
fell  off  early  were  very  similar  in 
appearance  to  those  of  Alstroeraeria. 
I  think  it  is  much  more  likely  to 
succeed  when  allowed  to  twine  through 
other  plants  than  if  nailed  against  a 
bare  wall. — NoRM.i.v  G.  Hadden.  West 
Porlock,  Snmcnet. 

ROSE  FELICITE-ET-PERPETUE. 

■\S;fITH  regard  to  the  review  of 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton's  book 
on  Roses  in  the  August  14  issue  of  The 
Garden-  and  the  controversy  about 
^  the  correct  name  of  an  old  and  well- 
linown  Rose,  the  reviewer  takes  Mr. 
Pcmberton  to  task  for  calling  the 
Rose  Felicite  Perpetue  in  one  place  and 
Felicite-et-Perpetue  in  another,  and 
■says  that  "  as  a  matter  of  fact 
neither  is  right,"  the  correct  name  being 
Felicite-et-Perpetue.  I  venture  to  say 
that  none  ot  the  names  suggested  is 
right,  but  that  the  correct  name  is 
Felicite  Perpctuelle,  which,  being  trans- 
lated, is  perpetual  Felicity.  At  any 
rate,  this  is  the  name  by  which  it  was 
known!  to  many  of  us  years  ago.  I 
base  my  contention  chiefly  on  the  fact 
that  th^re  is  no  such  word  in  the 
French  language  as  Perpetue.  Per- 
petue, the  past  participle  of  the  verb 
"  perpetuer "  is  possibly  correct,  in 
which  case  the  name  of  the  Rose  would 
be  translated  Perpetuated  Felicity,  but 
Felicite  -et  -  Perpetue  or  Felicite  -  et  - 
Perpetue  are  equally  meanuigless. 
— Edward  T.   B.   Reece. 

[By  the  courtesy.of  the  Editor  a  letter 
has  been  forwarded  to  me  which  he  has 
received  from  Mr.  E.  T.  B.  Reece, 
commenting  on  my  criticism  of  Mr. 
Pemberton's  erroneous  spelling  of  the 
name  "Felicite-et-Perpetue."  Mr. 
Reece  contends  that  my  spelling  is 
■equally  incorrect,  and  that  the  name  is 
"  Felicite  Perpetuelle  "  (Mr.  Reece,  by  an  A    re 

oversight,  has  omitted  an  accent  and  no 
■doubt  means  the  name  to  be  Felicite  Perpctuelle). 
If  I  believed  myself  to  be  in  error  I  should 
simply  refer  Mr.  Reece  to  the  publications  of  the 
National  Rose  Society,  a  body  whose  back  is 
broad  enough  to  bear  their  own  sins  of  spelling  and 
mine  too.  But,  as  the  matter,  though  not  of  great 
importance,  is  interesting,  I  am  prepared  to  come 
out  from  under  the  aegis  of  the  National  Rose 
Society  and  argue  the  case  on  its  merits.  I  am  quite 
familiar  with  Mr.  Recce's  philological  contention, 
and  extremely  plausible  it  is.  The  name  means 
"  Everlasting  felicity,"  and,  meaning  this,  as  any 
beginner  in  French  must  see,  the  name  Felicite  et 
Perpetue  is  absurd.  Connu  !  But  does  it  mean 
this  ?  My  correction  of  Mr.  Pemberton's  error 
was  made  on  the  assumption  that  it  does  not, 
but  that  the  names  "  Felicite  "  and  "  Perpetue  " 


are  those  of  two  persons  in  whose  honour  the  Rose 
was  named  by  its  raiser.  M.  Jacques,  who  dis- 
tributed this  Rose  in  1828,  was  head-gardener  to 
Louis  Philippe  (afterwards  King  of  the  French) 
at  the  Chateau  Neuilly.  This  distinguished 
grower  raised  a  number  of  fine  Roses  and  generally 
named  them  after  members  of  the  family  01 
Orleans,  "  Adelaide  d'Orleans "  still  grown  and 
admired,  being  one  of  these.  'Who  Felicite  and 
Perpetue  were  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  say  with 
any  certainty  ;  but  I  have  heard  or  seen  it  stated 
that  they  were  sisters  of  some  religious  house. 
Nor  do  I  know  of  "  Perpetue  "  as  a  woman's  name, 
except  in  this  instance.  I  believe  the  name  of 
the  Rose  to  be  correct  as  I  gave  it,  and  I  have  the 


Diputy-President  of  the  National  Rose  Society, 
the  name  is  given  correctly  iu  the  index  and  four 
times  incorrectly  in  the  body  of  the  work.  Mrs. 
Gore,  in  her  "  Rose  Fancier's  Manual,"  spells  the 
name  "  Felicite  Perpetue."  Messrs.  Thomas  and 
Easlea  (both  members  of  Council  of  the  National 
Rose  Society)  spell  it  "  Felicite  Perpetue."  Foster- 
Melliar  (edited  b\-  Rev.  Page  Roberts,  a  Prt'sident 
of  the  National  Rose  Society,  and  the  late  Mr. 
Herbert  Molyneux,  a  Vice-President)  calls  the 
Rose  "  Felicite  et  Perpetue."  Dean  Hole  tries 
to  reduce  the  faulty  syntax  of  M.  Jacques  to  order 
and  writes  Felicite  Perpctuelle,"  and  so  does  Mr. 
H.  B.  Ellwanger,  the  American  authority.  How, 
then,  comes  about  this  extraordinary  variety  of 
misspelling  ?  Wliile  I  wait  to  be  shown 
conclusively  that  my  own  rendering  is 
wrong,  I  think  the  variety  of  spelling 
is  to  be  explained  in  this  way : 
English  Rose-growers  •  have  regarded 
the  phrase  as  one  of  those  sentimental 
names  so  otten  given  to  flowers  ;  for 
instance,  Heavenly  Blue,  Angel's  Tears, 
Bleeding  Heart  ;  and  so  "  Perpetual 
Felicity."  A  little  knowledge  of  the 
French  language  and  disregard  of  its 
accents  will  account  for  the  many 
permutations.  I  have  had  the  curiosity 
on  getting  thus  far  to  consult  the 
trade  catalogues  of  a  score  or  so  of  Rose 
lirms  as  to  (he  rendering  of  this  name  ; 
among  them  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguishecl  firms  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Of  the  seventeen  firms  which  list  this 
Rose  I  find  only  two"  which  give  the 
name  correctly  (as  I  think),  viz., 
"  Felicite-et-Perpetue,"  these  two  being 
respectively  the  firms  of  J.  R.  Pearson 
and  Son  of  Lowdham,  and  Pernet-Ducher 
of  Lyons,  France,  the  list  of  this  latter 
being  the  only  French  Rose  catalogue 
in  my  possession.  That  two  blacks  do 
not  make  a  white  1  am  aware.  But 
two  dozen  blacks  ?  To  be  at  fault  in 
such  a  numerous  and  distinguished 
company  all  but  puts  Mr.  Pemberton 
in  the  right.  For  myself,  I  almost 
hope  to  find  that  I  have  blundered, 
so  that  I  may  claim  to  herd  with 
such  a  multitude  of  splendid  sinners. — 
The  Reviewer.] 


MECONOPSIS     WALLICHII. 
markablc  blue-flowrri  ig   Poppyworl  at   Pci    Mod,   CIt 

authority  of  the  National  Rose  Society  to  support 
me.  But  the  National  Rose  Society  is  not  in 
fallible.  The  question  is  :  how,  exactly,  was  the 
Rose  named  by  its  raiser,  M.  Jacques,  of  the 
Chateau  Neu  Uy  ?  That  should  be  easily  ascertain- 
able, though  I  have  not  the  means  at  hand  to 
ascertain  it.  Presumably  Jacques  knew  his 
mother  tongue,  and  if  he  meant  "  Felicite  Per- 
petuelle  "  to  be  the  name  of  his  Rose,  no  doubt 
he  called  it  by  that  name.  The  point  is — did  he  ? 
How,  then,  have  we  c'ome  to  play  such  a  remarkable 
set  of  variations  on  this  simple  theme  ?  Ri\'ers, 
who  no  doubt  knew  M.  Jacques  personally,  calls 
the  Rose  Felicite  Perpetue.  William  Paul,  in  his 
"Rose  Garden,"  writes  Felicite  Perpetue;  and 
in  the  Paul  catalogues  you  will  find  at  least  tour 
variants.      In    "  Roses,"    by    H.    R.    Darlington 


Blue     Himalayan    Poppy 

(MECOXOPSIS     WALLICHII). 

This  shcwy  and  handsome  specie: 
is  still  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
genus.  It  forms  an  erect  pyramid 
3  feet  to  6  feet  high.  The  lower 
leaves  are  about  a  foot  or  more  in 
■psiow.  length,   but   diminish    in    size   as   they 

ascend  the  stem.  The  whole  plant  is 
densely  c  othed  with  long,  rusty  hairs.  Flowers 
large,  mostly  blue,  but  mauve  and  pinkish  shades 
are  often  met  with,  adorned  with  numerous  pale 
yellow  stamens.  It  delights  in  partial  shade 
exposed  to  the  midday  sun  planted  in  sandy  loam 
well  enriched  with  leaf-soil.  As  the  plants  die 
after  flowering,  seed  must  be  carefully  saved 
and  sown  thinly  about  the  middle  of  February 
or  early  in  March  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-soil 
and  sand.  When  the  seedlings  can  be  handled 
prick  out  into  boxes  3  inches  apart.  Grow  on 
in  a  warm  greenhouse  for  about  six  weeks.  They 
should  then  be  gradually  hardened  off  in  frames 
and  planted  out  2  feet  apart  early  in  June.  The 
plants  illustrated  are  6  feet  in  height,  grown  in 
the  gardens  of  W.  R  Price,  Esq.,  Pen  Moel, 
Chepstow 
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ROSES    IN    THE    NORTH 


By 


WHITE     LADY." 


A  JOURNEY  to  the  West  Riding  o!  York- 
shire in  the  second  week  of  July.  thou;;Ji 
it  took  one  somewliat  rehrtantly  away 
from  one's  own  garden,  had  the  advan- 
tage of  prolonging  for  us  the  first  bloom 
of  Roses.  The  hot  weather  of  late  May  and  the 
first  week  or  so  of  June  had  hiuried  the  Roses  of 
the  South  into  a  brilliant,  but  short-lived  burst  of 
beauty,  and  those  of  us  who  are  exhibitors  began 
to  wonder  what  Roses  would  be  left  to  show  at 
the  National  Rose  Society's  Exhibition  on  July  3rd. 
Many  of  the  Hybrid  Teas— Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill,  Prince 
de  Bulgaiie  and  others — on  which  we  generally 
rely  in  the  decorative  classes  had  finished  their  first 
blooming  before  that  date,  and  we  had  to  look 
among  the  later  bloomers  and  the  Ramblers  for 
flowers  with  which  to  fill  our  vases  end  baskets. 
But  the  cool  nights  and  less  frequent  sunshine 
of  the  North  had  retarded  the  Roses  in  this  district, 


scent,    and   I   thought   it   well   deserved   the   gold 
medal  which  it  was  awarded. 

Ethel  James  (Messrs.  S.  MacGreedy  and  Sons), 
which  also  received  the  coveted  gold  medal,  ap- 
peared, judging  from  the  plant  sent,  to  be  a 
strong-growing  Hybrid  Tea  ;  it  has  a  single  flower 
not  unlike  the  popular  Isobel,  but  of  a  deeper  and 
even  more  glowing  coloiu'.  It  is  a  tint  very 
diflRcult  to  describe  in  writing — orange  cerise  is 
the  nearest  approach  I  can  make,  but  truly  the 
vonderiul  tints  in  our  modern  Roses  dcfv  the 
ordinary  writer's  attempt  at  description  ;  it  needs 
the  language  of  a  Ruskin  or  some  master  of  colour 
to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  their  loveliness. 
Ruskin,  lover  of  bright  colour  as  he  was,  would 
have  delighted  in  Lady  Inchiquin  (Messrs.  A. 
Dickson  and  Sons),  that  Rose  of  piu'e  and  glowing 
cerise  which,  in  spite  of  its  inclination  to  hang  its 
beautiful   head,   was  also  awarded  a  gold  medal 


ROSA     ALTATCA. 


and  it  was  pleasant  to  see  om'  lavourites  again, 
still  in  their  first  freshness  of  summer  flowering. 
The  first  day  of  my  visit  was  devoted  to  an 
eighteen-mile  drive  over  the  hills  and  moor- 
lands to  Roimdhay  Park,  Leeds,  where  the 
National  Rose  Society  was  holding  its  Pro- 
vincial Show.  It  was  a  cold,  dull  day  with  a 
leaden  sky  and  occasional  drizzling  rain,  but 
inside  the  tents  there  was  a  rare  feast  of  colour 
and  beauty.  The  Irish  growers  had  sent  over 
some  very  fine  exhibition  blooms.  The  crimson 
Roses  were  specially  good  in  colour,  a  basket  of 
George  Dickson,  shown  by  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and 
Sons  being  worth  travelling  many  miles  to  see. 

In  the  Seedling  Tent  a  new  crimson  Rose, 
called  Hawlmark  Scarlet  (also  shown  by  this  firm), 
appealed  to  me  as  the  finest  new  variety  shown 
among  the  Hybrid  Teas.  As  seen  on  that  day 
the  colour  was  a  very  brilliant  scarlet  crimson, 
reminding  me  of  a  great  favotu'ite  in  our  own 
garden,  Mrs.  Edward  Powell ;  but  Hawlmark 
Scarlet  appears  to  have  what  Mrs.  Edward  Powell 
lacks,  namely,  form.  It  held  its  well  shaped 
flowers  erect  on  good  stems  and  had  a  delightful 


at  the  Leeds  Show,  though  it  failed  to  attain  that 
distinction  at  the  Botanic  Gardens.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  see  if  these  Roses  are  again  shown 
at  the  .A.utumn  Exhibition  on  September  23  at 
Vincent  Square,  and  if  so  whether  they  will  be  as 
good  in  colouring  at  that  time  of  year  as  in  the 
summer. 

Another  Rose — the  only  Climber,  I  think,  to 
receive  a  gold  medal  at  Leeds — was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Sons  of  Colchester.  Its 
great  sprays  were  well  held  up  on  their  stalks  ; 
the  colour  was  a  soft  pink  with  paler  guard  petals, 
and  altogether  Yvonne  was  the  prettiest  new 
Rambler  I  have  seen  for  a  long  time,  and  its  raiser 
may  be  congratulated  on  having  christened  this 
attractive    Rose   with   a   pleasant-sounding   name. 

As  I  drove  back  to  Harrogate  I  noticed  the 
wild  Roses  seemed  to  be  just  at  their  best,  and  on 
several  other  occasions  during  July  when  driving 
over  the  high  land  I  saw  beautiful  hedges  of  Rosa 
canina  and  great  plants  of  R.  arvensis  covered  with 
their  rose  and  creamy  white  blossoms.  In  the 
South  and  Midlands  Rosa  canina  had  this  year 
been  out   as  early  as  the  last  week  in  May,   for, 


when  motoring  through  Warwickshire  in  Whit 
Week  we  had  seen  a  great  many  of  these  beautifuJ 
wild  Roses  on  the  hedges  fully  tluree  weeks  earlier 
than  they  normally  appear. 

I  was  interested  to  notice  how  many  of  the 
Harrogate  people  grow  Roses  in  their  front  gardens 
— a  custom  which  makes  incidentally  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  passers  by.  Many  had  beds  of 
mixed  Roses,  often  with  an  undergrowth  of  Violas. 
Some  had  borders  of  mixed  Roses  leading  evidently 
do^vn  to  a  garden  behind  the  house.  Others  had 
pergolas  leading  to  their  front  doors  covered  with 
Roses.  At  the  moment  American  Pillar  in  full 
bloom  met  one's  eye  in  almost  every  garden ; 
and  in  one  garden  which  I  passed  very  often  there 
was  a  good  pillar  of  that  pretty  but  rather  shy 
semi-climbing  Rose  Cupid.  During  the  second 
and  third  weeks  of  July  this  plant  had  quite  a 
respectable  number  of  its  lovely  pale  shrimp  pink 
blossoms  open. 

One  front  garden — larger,  perhaps,  and  more 
ambitious  than  most — was  entirely  filled  with 
Roses.  A  big  bed  on  a  plateau  of  grass  near 
the  principal  windows  was  ablaze  with  crimson. 
Roses ;  quite  under  the  windows  the  borders 
were  filled  with  Tea  Roses,  and  round  the  outside 
of  the  grass  the  borders  were  planted  with  Roses 
arranged  in  groups.  I  could  never  pass  this- 
attractive  garden  without  stopping  to  look  and 
smell !  And  that  reminds  me  I  have  omitted 
to  say  that  along  the  iron  fence  shutting  the  garden 
oft  from  the  road  was  a  hedge  of  Penzance  Sweet 
Briars ;  these  also  were  in  bloom.  Altogether, 
I  feel  scue,  the  owners  of  that  garden  have  made 
extraordinarily  good  use  of  the  space  at  their 
disposal.  The  whole  thing  was  so  much  more 
beautiful  and  pleasing  than  the  ordinary  front 
garden  planted  with  bedding  plants  or  annuals ; 
yet  I  have  seen  very  few  front  gardens  in  Middlesex, 
where  villas  abound,  treated  in  this  unconventional 
and  delightful  manner. 

We  spent  one  afternoon  in  a  very  interesting 
garden  where  Roses  had  been  planted  and  cared 
for  with  considerable  skill.  The  garden,  in  all, 
covered,  I  suppose,  an  area  of  something  under 
two  acres,  and  it  was  laid  out  in  an  exceedingly 
clever  way.  We  came  through  a  small  square 
laid  out  in  rock  garden  frshion  with  stone  paths 
and  very  artistic  little  lead  figures  and  vases. 
From  this  we  were  led  on  to  a  small  Rose  gju'deu 
on  the  same  level,  made  up  of  beds  of  Hybrid  Teas 
and  a  long  borcer  imder  a  low  wall  of  mixed  Roses  ; 
the  Rose  beds  were  edged  with  Golden  Box. 
Mme.  Ravary,  JIme,  Abel  Chatenay,  Richmond 
and  General  McAi'thur  were  all  giving  a  good 
account  of  themselves:  their  foliage  was  delight- 
fully ruddy  and  robust-looking,  and  such  pests  as 
mildew  and  black  spot  seemed  to  be  unknown. 
The  gardener  told  us  he  kept  them  clean  by 
s\Tinging  with  plain  water.  He  took  us  on  from, 
here  to  a  lower  part  of  the  garden,  where  a  stream, 
cut  across  a  lawn  ;  this  was  lined  with  Bamboos  and 
various  Spirjeas.  The  ground  appeared  quite 
soft  and  boggy,  and  beyond  this  we  entered  the 
large  Rose  garden.  The  great  feature  of  this 
was  the  tremendously  tall  weeping  standards  of 
Rambler  Roses — they  must  have  been  on  stems 
quite  12  feet  high,  and  most  were  doing  and 
flowering  well ;  two  specially  fine  tall  standards 
of  Gardenia  in  full  bloom  were  very  remarkable. 
In  the  centre  of  the  garden  there  was  a  sort  of 
court,  covered  chiefly  with  Dorothy  Perkins,  .'^nd 
here  again  were  little  lead  figures.  Round  this 
court  were  narrow  grass  paths,  then  big  beds  of 
Roses,  then  broad  stone  paths  and  more  big  beds, 
and  round  the  whole  a  wide  border  of  Roses, 
Raised  above  this  border  was  a  hedge  composed 
of  clipped  Elms.  All  the  beds  and  borders  were 
edged  with  the  Polyantha  pompons,  and  the  effect 
was  very  gay.     Among  the  Hybrid  Teas  Caroline 
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Testout,  Richmond  and  General  McAi-tlmr  si'emecl 
special  favourites  and  were  flowering  with  wonderful 
profusion.  No  doubt  the  soil  so  well  charged  with 
moisture  had  much  to  do  with  their  wellbeing 
and  with  the  beauty  and  luxuriance  of  the  foliage. 
The  air  of  Harrogate,  too,  is  very  pure  and  healthy, 
and  may  be  as  beneficial  to  Roses  as  to  "rheu- 
matics "  ! 

It  was  sad  to  learn  from  our  guide  that   this 
beautiful  garden  is  changing  hands  ^^'^  'hat  the 
most  delightful  part  of  it,  the  lower  Rose  garden, 
is   to   be   transformed    into    a    plain 
and   prosaic    kitchen    garden.      Roses 
give  place  to  Rhubai'b  !     "  Sic  transit 
gloria  mundi." 


deeply  lobod  leaves  dark  green  above  and  hoary 
beneath,  the  lustrous  and  brilliant  scarlet  fruits — 
virtually  miniature  Crabs- — ^are  freely  produced  on 
axillary  and  terminal  spiu's.  A  plant  of  undoubted 
ornament  and  beauty  and  a  great  acquisition 
at  thii  season.  Admirably  shown  by  the  Hon. 
Vicary  Gibbs,  Aldcnham  House,  Elstree  (gardener, 
Mr.  E.  Bfcketl). 

Gladiolus  Golden  Dream. — Without  doubt 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  yellow-flowered 
set,  the  flowers  well  disposed  in  a  spike  of  handsome 


<Mw^.-^..: 


Two  Roses  of 

Northern  Asia 

Ol'k  gardens  have  been  much  enriched 
by  the  comparatively  recent  intro- 
duction of  some  of  the  Rose  species. 
Among  these  there  are  two  that  are 
natives  of  Northern  Mongolia  and 
the  adjoining  upper  provinces  of 
China.  Rosa  Hugonis  is  one  of  the 
earliest  to  bloom  in  our  gardens,  a 
charming  single  yellow  Rose  not  unlike 
the  Persian  Briar,  to  which  it  is 
related,  but  a  little  paler  in  colour 
and  more  free  in  growth.  The 
leaves  are  long  and  narrow,  and 
have  thirteen  leaflets.  We  have  it 
crained  to  a  low  arch  in  a  stone  wall, 
year  by  year  replacing  the  old  wood 
wi'.h  the  strong  yoimg  growth.  Rosa 
altaica  is  an  almost  exact  c  junterpart 
of  our  native  Burnet  Rose  (R.  spino- 
sissima)  but  is  just  a  size  larger  in 
flower,  leaf  and  general  growth.  Like 
the  Burnet  Rose,  it  forms  a  bush. 
It  grows  freely  from  the  seeds  of  the 
handsome  black  hips.  G.  J. 


NEW  AND  RARE 
PLANTS 


FIRST-CLASS     CERTIFICATE. 

Cattleya   Heliodor  (C.  Iridense   x 
C.  Venus). — A    remarkably    beautiful 
hybrid,   the  sepals   of   a  clear  apricot 
orange    tone,    the   petals  of   soft   cltrome  yellow. 
The   spreading    lip    is    of    a    clear    yellow  at   the 
base,  its  frontal   portion   coloured   a   rich   vinous 
purple.     A  very  distinct   and  well  marked  form. 
From    Baron    Bruno  Schroeder,    Englefield   Green 
(gardener,  Mr.  Shill). 

AWARDS  OF  MERIT. 
HeliopsiS  Orange  King. — A  decided  advance 
on  any  of  its  set,  the  flowers  larger  and  of  an 
inteaser  hue  of  orange.  A  fine  subject  for 
cutting  or  the  border.  From  Mr.  Charles  Turner, 
Slough. 

Aster  Hawlmark  Terra  Cotta. — A  novel  and 
striking  shade  in  the  plume  section  of  the  China 
Asters.  The  exact  colour  is  not  readily  conveyed 
in  words,  though  reddish  fawn  for  the  fullest 
flowers  might  prove  suggestive.  The  variety  was 
well  shown  by  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons, 
Belfast. 

Pyrus  firma.' — Well  fruited  branches  of  this 
particularly  handsome  tree  were  shown.  Dark 
wooded  and   with   hard  coriaceous   oblong   ovate. 


Brasso  -  Laelio  -  Cattleya     Blenlieim     Orange 

(B.-L.-C.  Rowcan  x  C.  aurca). — Scpab  and  petals 
are  co'oured  rich  orange,  the  big  spreading  lip  is 
of  rich  crimson.     A  very  handstmie  hybrid. 

Cattleya    Triumphans    Blenheim    Variety.— 

Bronzy  crimson  and  purp'e  predominate  in  this, 
the  well  goffered  hp  being  also  a  good  feature. 
These  were  sent  by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borougli,  Woodste.ck. 

Apple  Peerless  (Schoohnaster    X   Wild  Crab). 

Apple  The  Premier  (Gladstone  x 
Wore  ster    P-  arniain). 

Apple  Duchess  of  Bedford  (Ceiiuii 

Pippin  X  Beauty  of  Bath).  These 
are  novelties  of  great  promise,  and 
wc:re  shown  by  the  raisers,  Messrs. 
Laxton  Brothers,  Bedford. 

Melon]  Victory. — Shown  by  Mr. 
\V.  Earp,  Bayliam  Abbey  Gardens, 
Lambehurst. 


ALEXANDERS 


RO.SA     HUGONIS     TRAINED     TO     A     LOW     ARCH. 

proportions.  An  acquisition  and  indispensable  to 
any  collection.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Robert  Veitch 
and  Son,   Exeter. 

Gladiolus  Kel way's  Monarch. — The  co'our  is 
crimson-scarlet,  the  lower  petals  feathered  wi'h 
wliite.     A  very  striking  variety. 

Gladiolus  Snowdon. — A  very  handsome  pure 
white  variety  with  ree'dish  crimson  at  the  base  of 
the  tube. 

Gladiolus  Princess  Radziwill. — White,  flushed 
pink  and  flakeel  witli  crimson.      Very  handsome. 

Gladiolus  Kelway's  Masterpiece. — ^Thc  colour 

is  intense  blood  crimson,  the  flowers  large,  the 
spike  particularly  handsome.  These  were  from 
Messrs.    Kelway  and  Son,    Largport. 

Qdontoglossum    Obliquelet    Fasey's    Variety 

(0.  Doris  X  0.  Doria). — ^Thc  nearest  approach 
to  an  all-blue  Qdontoglossum  we  have  seen.  The 
flowers  are  of  large  size  and  well  fashioned,  the 
deep  mauve  cclour  chequered  with  violet  on  a 
light  ground.  ShowT  by  W.  R.  Fasey,  Esq., 
The  Oaks,  Holly  Bush  Hill,  Snaresbrook  (grower, 
Mr.  E.  J.  Seymour). 


In   early  March  this  year   there  were 
some  two  dozen  umbels  of  this  plant, 
Smyrnium   Olusatrum,   in  flower  and 
a  few  in  young  fruit  at  the  foot  of  a 
limestone   slab    by    the    River    Avon 
immediately      beneath     the     Clifton 
Suspension    Bridge.     This    particular 
patch    extends  some   20  yards   along 
the   roadside,    and  grows  mixed  with 
Fennel   and    wild   Parsley   (Pastinaca 
sativa)  —  an      interesting      trio      of 
umbellifers.    The    dark    green   glossy 
leaves  adorn  the  rocks  of  the  imme- 
diate   district    all     the     winter,    but 
the    blossoms    usually    appear    from 
.April  to   June,   and  in    summer   the 
fruits   become   an  intense  black.      It 
is   locally   found   near    old    buildings 
about    villages,   on    rocks   and   road- 
sides, and  in  this  district  regarded  as 
only  a  denizen.     It  may  be  native  on 
cliffs  of  the  south   coast  in  England, 
but    though     so     prevalent     in     the 
Bristol  district,  cannot  be  more  than 
a  naturalised  species.     Out  of  Britain 
Alexanders  is  native  perhaps  only  in 
the  Mediterranean  region  of  Europe, 
Asia  Minor,  Syria  and   North   Africa 
though    widely  spread    elsewhere    in 
Europe  as  a  naturalised  plant. 
The   first   British  record  was   a   West   Country 
one.    for   Turner   in   his    "  Herball "    (1562)    said 
"  Our   Alexander   grovveth   in   Ilandes   compassed 
by  the  se,  as  in  a  certain  Ilanele  betwene  the  far 
parte    of   Somerset    Shere    and    Wales."     It    was 
noted  agam  abundantly  on   the  Steep   Holm  by 
Lightfoot    in    1773.     Mr.    White,    in    his    "  Flora 
of  Bristol,"  tells  us  that  John  Storrie  of  Careliff, 
in  1872,  reported  the  rather  rare  fungus  Puccinium 
Smyrnii  to   be   in   splendid   condition   on   leaves 
of  the  Steep  Holm  plant  ;    the  fungus  is  likewise 
persistent    on   St.    Vincent's    Rocks.     White    also 
points  out  in  his  interesting  notes  that  the  origin 
of  the  name  "  Alexanders  "  is  uncertain. 

For  at  least  fifteen  hundred  years  this  was  one 
of  the  commonest  pot  herbs  of  our  gardens,  much 
esteemed  as  a  green  vegetable,  and  the  root  was 
also  eaten.  It  is  sometimes  confused  -in  name 
with  Apium  graveolens  and  called  wild  Celery. 
The  Celery  grows  in  places  by  the  Bristol  Avon, 
but  is  more  frequent  in  marshes  and  ditches  by 
tidal  waters  further  afield  in  both  Gloucester  and 
Somerset.  H.  S.  Thompsoj.     ■ 
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THREE    TULIP    SELECTIONS 


THE  advent  of  the  first  bulb  catalogues 
sets  one  s  thoughts  on  Tulip  time. 
It  seems  a  far  cry  to  the  spring  days, 
but  plannin»  and  planting  must  be  done 
in  the  autumn  for  the  best  results.  Last 
season  I  tried  between  200  and  300  varieties  of 
Tulips  with  the  object  of  finding  out  the  best. 
The  majority  of  them  were  satisfactory,  aid 
out  of  about  a  thousand  bulbs  there  were  not 
more  than  half  a  dozen  failures.  This  .^peaks  woll 
lor  the  quality  of  the  bulbi  seat  out  by  the  leading 
English  firms,  as  the  majority  of  them  were  home 
grown.  In  the  following  selections  I  have  only 
included  varieties  that  are  fairly  popular  and 
mostly   inexpensive. 

Early  Tulips. — My  first  selection  in  this  c'ass 
is  Prince  of  Austria,  ma'nly  because  of  its  rich  and 
distinctive  colour.  A  visitor  immediately 
singles  it  out  as  something  striking.  It 
is  a  bright  orange  scarlet  self  with  a  yellow 
base.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  about 
20  inches  and  will  last  for  nearly  three 
weeks  before  the  flowers  begin  to  fade. 
Another  vivid  variety  is  the  well-known 
Keizer's  Kroon,  of  brilliant  scarlet  with  a 
bright  yellow  edge.  It  has  a  big  bold 
flower  and  comes  into  bloom  quite  early. 
A  companion  for  the  above,  with  similar 
but  rather  more  refined  colouring,  is 
Duchesse  de  Parma.  There  is  rather  more 
orange  in  the  scarlet,  while  the  yellow 
is  more  pencilled.  It  lasts  a  little  longer 
than  Keizer's  Kroon.  One  can  hardly  fail 
to  include  the  old  favourite,  Thomas 
Moore,  a  distinct  shade  of  terra  cotta. 
It  has  a  pleasing  and  subdued  tone.  It 
blooms  about  the  same  time  as  Duchesse 
de  Parma  and  lasts  about  the  same 
period. 

Perhaps  the  finest  of  all  the  early 
Tulips  is  Proserpine,  a  lovely  shade  of 
silky  rose.  In  the  early  stages  it  is 
superb,  but  when  the  colour  begins  to  fade 
it  is  somewhat  disappointing.  Still,  it 
is  worthy  of  a  place  in  all  collections. 
In  whites.  Lady  Boreel,  or  White  Joost 
van  Vondel  as  it  is  more  commonly 
called,  is  perhaps  the  best.  Other  whites 
that  find  favour  are  Pottebakker  White, 
White  Hawk  and  White  Swan.  Thclatttr 
is  invaluable  for   forcing. 

In    the  red    shades    I   choose   Couleur 
Cardinal,  a  brilliant  crimson,  with  a  rich 
gloss  on  the  out.^ide  resembling  the  bloom 
on   a   ripe    Plum.      Of  different  hue  and 
equally    strildng    is    Vermilion   Brilliant, 
which,     as    the     name     suggests,     is     a 
dazzling  vermilion.      We    might    include 
both     these    reds     in     a     collection      of 
twelve.        For    a    yellow     the     sweetly     scented 
Yellow     Prince     is,     perhaps,     as    good    as  any, 
though    like     others      of     this    section    it     takes 
on   a   scarlet    tinted   flush   with   age.     I   like   the 
delicate  feathering  of  rose  on  white  of  Rose  Gris- 
delin,  so  include  it  as   number   ten,  and  although 
the  purplish  sliade  of  President   Lincoln  may  not 
be  a  popular  colotu",  it   might   be  included  as  a 
contrast  to  the  yellow  and  terra  cotta. 

My  final  choice  is  La  Reve,  which  may  be  termed 
a  late-flowering  variety  of  the  early  section.  It 
comes  midway  between  the  earlies  and  the  cottage 
Tulips.  It  is  a  veritable  "  dream."  The  colouring 
is  a  soft  shade  of  salmon  rose  and  the  flower  is 
semi-double  and  resembles  a  Pseony. 

Cottage  or  May-Flowering  Tulips. — ^This  section 
has  become  \'.;ry  popular  of  late,  mostly  by  reason 
of   the   rich   and   distinct    colours,    and    also    the 


graceful  habit.  I  begin  my  set  with  three  yellows, 
Mrs.  Moon,  Moonlight  and  Retroflexa,  the  former 
for  its  rich  yolk  of  egg  colour  ;  Moonlight  for  its 
primrose  tint  and  the  latter  for  its  beautiful 
refiexed  form.  Mrs.  Moon  is  a  tall,  stately  grower, 
with  long,  pointed,  waisted  blooms.  In  scarlet 
shades  there  are  a  number  of  very  fine  varieties, 
and  one  hesitates  between  a  choice  from  the 
following :  Glare  of  the  Garden,  Gesneriana 
spathulata,  Scarlet  Emperor,  Coronation  Scarlet 
and  Feu  Brilliant.  The  latter  was  particularly 
fine  with  me  this  year,  so  I  choose  it  and  the  old 
favourite,  T.  Gesneria.ia  spathulata,  whose 
distinct  glittering  blue  base  is  very  striking. 

I  cannot  omit  that  lovely  cerise,  Cassandra. 
In  the  sunshine  it  is  positively  brilliant,  the 
beautiful  clear  colour  is  enhanced  bv  the  white  base. 


AN     EFFECTIVE     TULIP     FOR     POT     CULTURE 
(T.      PRINCE     DE     LIGNY). 

It  makes  a  very  pretty  bed.  Flame,  Boadicea, 
Marksman  and  La  Merveille  are  all  excellent 
orange  scarlets,  but  for  the  price  not  hi  ig  beats 
the  last  named.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  cottage 
Tulips  we  have.  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  include 
three  of  the  art  shades  of  bronze  and  apricot, 
for  these  are  all  exquisite  in  their  delicate  colour 
blends.  I  choose  as  three  of  the  best  Jaune 
d'ceuf,  a  mixture  of  chrome,  light  bronze  and  pale 
purple,  with  a  deep  olive  green  base  ;  John  Ruskin, 
an  egg-shaped  flower  with  a  mingling  of  yellow 
and  pale  apricot  rose,  difficult  to  desea'ibe  ;  and 
The  Fawn,  of  salmon  and  pale  rose  tint  flushed 
with  white.  Inglescombe  Pink  is  another  mixture 
of  bewildering  shades.  In  the  early  stages  it 
inclines  to  pink  but  changes  later  to  many  shades 
of  salmon  and  buff,  while  the  bright  green  base 
is  very  pronounced.     It  is  an  outstanding  \'ariety. 


My  last  choice  in  this  section  is  a  late-flowering 
and  improved  form  of  the  well-known  Picotee. 
I  refer  to  Pride  of  Inglescombe.  It  is  a  flower  of 
fine  form  and  substance,  and  the  delicate  Picotee 
edge  of  rose  in  the  early  stages  gradually  diffuses  as 
the  flower  ages 

Darwin  Tulips. — ^There  is  such  a  host  of  really 
good  Darwins  that  one  hesitates  in  selecting  a 
dozen  of  the  best.  However,  I  think  that  the 
following  twelve  should  give  satisfaction :  First 
and  foremost  amonj  general  favourites  are  Clara 
Butt,  a  rich  salmon  pink,  and  Mr.  Farncombe 
Sanders,  a  brilliant  cochineal  red.  Both  should 
be  included  in  the  smallest  collection.  For  a 
scarlet  at  a  popular  price  Isis  is  as  good  as  any, 
although  in  the  more  expensive  varieties  nothing 
can  be  better  than  City  of  Haarlem,  a  huge  bloom 
with  considerable  lasting  qualities.  Pride  of 
Haarlem  is  as  big  as  anything  in  the'cerise  section. 
It  grows  to  a  height  of  over  2  feet,  and  the  large 
blooms  are  supported  on  strong,  stout 
stems. 

In  the  heliotrope  section  I  have 
found  nothing  to  beat  Rev.  H.  Ewbank, 
a  lovely  silvery  shade  of  pale  mauve. 
It  makes  a  pretty  companion  for 
Clara  Butt.  In  the  purple  section 
JIarconi  and  Jubilee  are  both  good, 
but  the  former  is,  perhaps,  the  more 
handsome  variety.  It  is  of  fine  form 
and  substance  and  lasts  well.  Valentine, 
mid-vvay  between  the  mauves  and 
violets,  was  one  of  my  best  varieties. 
It  grew  to  a  height  of  36  inches, 
and  the  big,  well-shaped  blooms  lasted 
over  three  weeks.  It  is  a  variety  that 
can  be  highly  recommended.  One  of 
the  ,  loveliest  of  the  Darwins  is 
Massanet,  a  flower  which  opens  cream 
with  carmine  shading  and  pales  with 
age  to  soft  apple  blossom.  It  has  a 
delicate  blue  centre  with  white  streaks. 
The  fine  open  form  and  long  lasting 
qualities  make  this  a  very  desirable 
variety.  Of  the  deeper  rose  shades 
Edmei  is  a  very  beautiful  variety. 
It  is  a  squarely  built  flower  of  good 
form  and  substance.  In  the  crimson 
maroons  I  give  pride  of  place  to 
^AJlard  Pierson,  a  fine,  bold  flower 
of  distinct  and  telling  colour.  It  is 
nearly  like  polished  mahogany.  The 
blooms  last  for  a  long  period  in  good 
condition.  That  very  unique  coffee 
brown,  Dom  Pedro,  is  my  next  choice, 
as  the  colom:  is  always  good  right  into 
the  later  stages.  It  really  belongs 
to  the  breeders,  but  is  often  included 
ia  catalejgues  under  the  heading  of  a 
Darwin.  It  opens  early  in  May  and 
lasts  for  about  tluree  weeks. 
I  hardly  know  which  to  put  in 
the  last  place,  there  are  so  many  good 
ones  left.  Margaret,  a  soft  blush ;  La  Tulipe 
Noire,  a  dark  contrast  ;  William  Goldring, 
magenta,  not  everybody's  colour,  but  charming 
nevertheless ;  Sophrosyne,  a  very  pale  flesh 
tint  ;  Psyche,  a  little  deeper,  with  creamy 
base  ;  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,  The  Bishop  and  St. 
Simon,  all  beautiful  shades  of  purple ;  and 
Erguste  and  Mauve  Claire,  twodclicatc  lilacs.  I 
turn  to  the  breeders  again  fir  a  final  choice  and 
pick  out  Panorama,  sometimes  known  as  Fairy. 
It  is  a  rich  chestnut  red,  and  belongs  to  the  same 
scc'ion  as  Dom  Peelro  and  those  other  two  stately 
beauties,  Turenne  and  Louis  XIV.  The  two  last 
named  are  lovely  mixtures  of  brown  and  violet. 
Panorama  has  a  richer  tone,  which  the  sunlight 
makes  even  more  beautiful. 

Norman  Lambert 
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Thoughts  on  Topiary  or  Verdant  Sculpture 

THE      IXCONSISTEXCY      OF      CONDEMNATION. 

Bv   THE    Re\'.    Joseph    Jacob. 


TOPIARY  and  Tulips  have  one  or  two 
things  in  common.  They  both  begin 
witli  a  T,  and  they  have  both  figured 
more  or  less  prominently  in  literatm'c. 
For  example,  there  is  the  reference  in 
the  Tatler,  No.  21S,  for  August  31,  1710,  where  a 
Tulip  ignoramus,  who  had  taken  shelter  from  a 
storm,  overhears  (to  him)  the  strange  and  incom- 
prehensible talk  of  some  fanciers  about  ancient 
heroes,  great  men  and  strange  bed  companions, 
so  that  when  the  rain  is  over  he  asks  if  he  liiay 
become  one  of  their  company,  only  to  be  again  very 
much  perplexed  as  to  which  was  the  finest  flower 
in  the  collection,  he  made  so  many  bad  shots, 
so  that  on  his  way  home  after  all  he  had  seen 
and  heard  he  thanked  Providence  that  she  "  has 
made  the  most  pleasing  and  the  most  beautiful 
objects  the  most  ordinary  and  most  common." 
This  can  be  matched  in  the  Spectator,  No,  41.1, 
for  June  25,  1712,  where  the  writer  sees  tlie  marks 
of  the  scissors  upon  every  garden  bush,  and 
suggests  that  all  this  cutting  and  trimming  is 
kept  going  as  the  fashion  by  the  "  great  modellers 
of  gardens,"  in  order  to  sell  their  "  evergreens  and 
the  like  moveable  plants,  with  which  their  shops 
are  plentifully  stocked."  Pope  had  a  "go"  at 
the   topiary  art,   too.     He   incidentally  composed 


a  famous  catalogue  of  an  imaginary  sale,  in  which 
were  "  Adam  and  Eve  in  Yew,  Adam  a  little 
shattered  by  the  fall  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  in 
the  great  storm  "  and  "  .\  quickset  hog,  shot  up 
into  a  porcupine,  by  its  being  forgot  a  week  in 
rainy    weather." 

These  are  quotations  from  the  writings  of 
famous  men  of  the  age  in  which  topiary  was  the 
"correct  card,"  as  it  probably  never  had  been 
before,  nor  ever  will  be  again,  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  English  gardens.  The  style  was  no  new 
one.  In  earlier  ages,  if  a  rare  poem  on  "  The 
Rise  and  Progress  of  Taste  in  Planting,"  dedicated 
to  "  Charles  Lord  Viscount  Irwin,"  and  published 
iu  1767,  is  to  be  trusted,  it  had  hung  up  its  hat 
at  Nonsuch  where  we  read  there  were — 

"  Trees    dipt   to  statues,   monsters,  cats  and 
dogs. 
And  hollies  raetamorphos'd  into  hogs;" 

And  also — ■ 

"  At  Theobald's  art  disfigur'd  ev'ry  scene, 
Tho'  costly,  poor  ;   magnificent,  yet  mean  :  " 

But  the  coming  of  William  and  Mary  gave  the 
system  ot  cutting  and  clipping  shrubs  and  trees,  a 
new  and  hitherto  unknown  value  ir   the  eves  of 


llie  "curious,"  which  can  only  be  compared  tc^ 
its  vogue  in  ancient  Rome  where  all  the  swell 
gardens  were  full  of  it,  so  much  so  that  a  gardener 
became  popularly  known  as  a  topiariw:,  which,  by 
the  way,  I  always  think  ought  to  have  been  written 
toriatius,  as  otlierwise  I  don't  seem  to  see  much 
point  in  the  name,  and  wonder  why  Daubeny  in 
his  seventh  lecture  on  "  Roman  Husbandry  "  says, 
"  So  common  did  it  (cutting  trees  into  regular 
shapes)  become,  that  gardeners  went  by  the  name 
of  topiarii,  to  indicate  that  this  was  their  especial 
function."  But  I  am  not  a  philologist  and  don't 
understand  the  quaint  vagaries  of  language.  Will 
some  Engleheart  tell  us  why  it  was  that  Cirero  and 
Pliny  both  wrote  topiarius  ? 

Pope  may  be  coiiipared  with  Forbes  Watson 
of  our  own  time.  As  the  latter  loosened  the 
foundations  of  "  bedding  out  "  ;  so,  about  two 
hundred  years  before,  the  poet  had  helped  to  do 
the  same  for  "  verdant  sculpture." 

Yet  such  is  the  inconsistency  of  human  nature 
that  when  he  made  himself  a  retreat  for  his  old 
age  he  adorned  (?)  his  domain  with  the  famous 
grotto  which  for  artificiality  quite  out  Heroded 
Herod.  Hear  these  "  Verses  on  a  Grotto  by  the 
River  Thames  at  Twickenham  composed  of  Marbles. 
Spars,  and  Minerals.  By  Mr.  Pope "  (London, 
printed  by  R.  Dodsley,  174,^.). 

"  Thou  who  sh?lt  stop,  where  Thames  trans- 
lucent wave 
Shines  a  broad  Mirrour  thro'   the  shadowy 
Cave. 
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Where  lingering  Drop?  froftl  Mineral  Roofs 

distil, 
And   pointed   Crystals  break   the   sparkling 

Rill, 
Unpolish'd  Gemms  no  Ray  on  Pride  bestow. 
And  latent  Metals  innocently  glow  : 
Approach.     Great  Nature  studiously  behold  ! 
And  eye  the  Mine  without  a  wish  for  Gold. 

***** 
Let  such,  such  only  tiead  this  sacied  floor, 
Who  dare   to    love    their   Country,    and  be 
poor." 
It  is  a  human  failing  to  damn  the  sins  one  is 
not  inclined  to  and  to  fail  to  see  the  beam  in  our 
own     eye.     The     writer     includes     himself.     The 
blue-blooded   English   Tulip   he    loves,    the    over- 
dressed  Picotee   or   bizarre   (Carnation)    he  would 
rather  be  without. 

Topiary  is  a  genetic  word.  The  genus  includes 
various  species.  There  is  the  prim  and  trim  Yew 
hedge  ;  there  are  the  Box  cannon  balls  and 
diminutive  obelisks  ;   there  are — 

"...     the  portal-warding  lion-whelp. 
And  peacock-yewtree  of  the  lonely  Hall, 
Whose  Friday  fare  was  Enoch's  ministering." 
(Tennyson's  "  Enoch  Ardcii.") 

Yes,  and  tiie  clipped  trees  in  many  a  cottage 
g.irden — the  pride  of  their  owners — the  ewe- 
lambs  of  their  very  own  bringing  up — the  joy- 
perpetual  of  their  tiny  plots. 

Who  can  say  that  the  finished  work  of  the  modern 
topiarius  should  never  find  a  place  in  a  modern 
garden,  when  a  Gertrude  Jekyll,  the  apostle  of 
flower  arrangement  and  beautiful  borders,  has  on 
her  own  lawn  a  verdant  sculptured  pedestal  with 
a  verdant  sculptured  cat  quietly  reposing  thereon  ? 
This  summer  I  saw  the  broad  lawns  at  Westwick, 
and  ceitainly  they  did  not  lose  in  either  dignity  or 
charm  from  the  introduction  of  various  pieces  of 
the  topiarians  art.  I  may  sum  up  the  purport 
of  what  has  already  been  written  and  say,  topiary 
work  appeals  to  sentiment.  It  is  old  gardening 
if  you  like.  Notwithstanding  all  that  its  detractor-: 
may  say,  it  has  a  iiiehe  in  our  garden  economy. 
Lastly,  1st  pot  those  who  live  in  glass  houses 
throw  stones,  often  they  have  a  nasty  boomerani;; 
sort  of  habit. 

But  why  all  this  ?  The  splendid  large  gold- 
medal  group  of  wonderfully  fashioned  figures  ot 
Yew  and  Box  in  Messrs.  John  Waterer,  Son  and 
Crisp'i  mammoth  exhibit,  which  filled  the  whole 
of  one  end  of  No.  ->,  tent  at  Cardiff,  is  the  immediate 
cause.  The  workmanship  o*  the  individual  pieces 
was  good  and  I  was  somewhat  surprised  when  Mr. 
Waterer  told  me  that  they  were  all  home  made  by 
a  father  and  son  in  the  firm's  employment,  who 
give  the  whole  of  their  working  hours  to  this  art. 
Usually  Box  and  Yew  are  the  "  humble  and  tonsilc  " 
plants  used,  but  as  in  the  days  of  William  and 
Mary,  when  the  pleachers  took  toll  of  certain  other 
trees  and  shrubs,  so  it  was  at  Cardiff.  The  famous 
firm  above  mentioned  had  good  specimens  of 
work  made  from  both  green  and  golden  Yews, 
from  both  gold  and  silver  Box,  and  what  is  a 
paiticular  speciality  of  the  firm,  from  Ilex  crenata. 
The  numerous  standards  gave  an  undoubted 
lightness  to  the  large  group.  They  were  made  with 
green  and  silver  edged  Weeping  Hollies,  Retinospora 
pisifera  nana,  Retinospora  filifera  aurea  and  one  or 
two  other  shrubs.  Amid  the  wealth  of  old  con- 
ventional forms  and  quite  up-to-date  figures,  the 
stately  gothic  chair  of  golden  Yew,  with  its  triple 
poirted  back,  several  corkscrew  spire  Is,  the  shapely 
golden  bell  and  the  ingenious  monoplane  and 
biplane  may  be  singled  out  as  evidences  of  the 
wide  choice  of  subjects  that  a  buyer  may  have  for 
hisown  in  exchange  for  a  greater  or  lesser  huihber 
of  "  Fishers,"  for  I  fear,  like  the  real  Simon  Pures, 
they  are  necessarily  expensive  owing  to  the  time 


required  in  their  fashioning.  Why  such  figures  may 
not  be  introduced  with  circumspection  into  the 
modern  jumble  which  we  call  a  garden,  I  for  one 
fail  to  see  ;  at  any  rate,  they  are  not  more  un- 
natural than  to  have  Chinese  shrubs,  North 
American  flowers  and  South  African  bulbs  in 
English  flower  borders  ;  nor  than  all  the  unnatural 
plants  called  hybrids  which  are  now  the  common- 
places of  modern  gardening.  It  is  all  a  question 
of  degree  ;  and  approval  or  disapproval  a  question 
of  taste.  It  cannot  be  anything  else  once  the 
original  wildness  has  been  destroyed  and  man 
begins  to  make  his  own  surroundings.     But  then. 


have  not  I  recently  written  urging  the  retention  of 
the  quaint,  to  seme  outrof-place-looking,  over- 
hanging petal  in  Gladiolus  primulinus  hybrids,  and 
because  I  think  Rosa  .Moyesii  the  perfection  of  a 
species  Rose,  am  I  to  look  on  Ophelia,  Madame 
Edouard  Herriot  and  General  Mc.^rthur  as  plants 
past  praying  for  ;  or  once  again,  because  I  rather 
regard  my  own  two  acres  of  ground  as  a  casket 
for  jewels,  am  I  to  say  that  others  should  not  have 
their  colour  schemes  or  their  rock  gardens  ?  ThS 
gardening  world  is  large  enough  for  us  all ;  take 
such  necessities  as  Potatoes,  even  among  them 
we   can  pick  and  choose. 


Border  Carnations :  A  Review  of  the  Season 


A  REMARKABLY  mild  winter  and  forward 
spring  forced  Carnations  into  bloom 
unusually  early,  and  many  of  the 
plants  were  at  their  bsst  by  the  end 
'  of  June.  As  a  confequence  the  annual 
show  at  Vincent  Square  on  July  13  was  not  so 
well  supported  as  or  many  previous  occasions, 
though  some  fine  individual  flowers  were  staged. 
Generally  speaking,  it  has  been  a  good  season 
both  for  growth  and  bloom,  layers  will  be  early 
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rooted  if  put  down  in  good  time,  and,  in  a  healthy 
environment,  the  quality  should  be  all  that  can  be 
desired.  Red  spider  has  been  much  in  evidence 
however,  and  unless  this  pest  is  kept  in  strict 
control,  it  threatens  to  become  much  more  widely 
disseminated  than  was  formerly  the  case.  I 
shall  have  something  more  tc  say  about  this  in 
another  article,  as  it  has  become  a  serious  menace 
where  large  collections  of  Carnations  are  housed 
under  glass.  And  now  for  the  flowers  themselves. 
Taking  the  novelties  and  recently  introduced 
varieties  first,  one  is  pleased  to  note  a  tendency 
towards  more  rigid  flower-stems  than  the  older 
S,orts  had,  and  also  quite  a  wide  range  of  colours 
possessing  the  true  scent  of  the  favourite  old 
cottage  garden  Clove.  For  both  of  these  improve- 
ments we  have  to  thank  Mr.   James   Douglas  of 


Great   Bookham,   whose   Clove   "'family"   is  now 
the  feature  of  his  collection. 

Among  white  selfs.  White  Fox  is  the  newest 
variety,  butr  with  White  Clove  coming  out  next 
year,  as  we  hope,  and  with  such  fine  sorts  as 
Purity,  Elaine  and  Bookham  White  on  the  cheaper 
list,  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  there  is  room  for 
further  improvement.  Elaine  has  gi\-en  glorious 
flowers  again  this  season ;  Purity  (illustrated  on 
opposite  page)  seems  as  good  as  ever  ;  and  for  those 
who  like  a  dense  or  cream  white  I  still  give  the 
palm  to  Bookham  White,  which  also  gives  strong, 
healthy  grass  without  difficulty. 

In  pale  pinks  Blush  Clove  is,  perhaps,  the  best, 
and  is  said  to  be  the  strongest  sc?nted  of  all  this 
remarkable  batch  of  fragrant  Carnations.     Blushing 
Bride  did  not  come  up  to  my  expectations,  though 
with   stronger   plants    I   hope   it    may   do   better 
another  time.     I  suppose  Pearl  Clove  would  come 
under  the  list  of  pale  pinks,  and  if  so,  we  should 
also  include  that  fine  variety.   Peach  Blossom,  to 
which  it  is  near  in  colour,   as  they  both  have  a 
suspicion  of  lilac.     One  of  the  best,  a  most  perfectly 
shaped  flower  of  delicate  colouring,  is  Innocence, 
quite  an  old  variety  now.  but  still  one  of  the  mcst 
perfect  Carnations  in  existence.     The  name  is  not 
particularly    apt,    as    the    flesh    pink    petals    are 
distinctly  marked  with  small  red  spots,  as  can  be 
seen  in  the  accompanying  illustraticn,   and  I  am 
sure  no  spots  of  any  colour  should  adorn  the  floral 
emblem    of    this    virtue.     My    Clove    is    another 
pale    pink,    whose    chi;f    recommendation    is    its 
perfume,  and  Princess  Clove,  being  purer  in  colour 
tone   and   having   a    better   habit,    will   probably 
oust  it  in  time.     In  a  deeper  shade  of  pink  we  have- 
Salmonea,  Mrs.  P.  Smith  and  Annie  Laurie  of  the- 
old   brigade,    and   Bookham  Salmon  and  Salmon- 
Clove  in  novelties.     I  have  not  grown  Boothant 
Salmon,  but  Salmon  Clove  is  a  lovely  and  shapely- 
flower    and    sure    to    command    attention.     Mrs. 
P.  Smith  is  not  a  neat  grower,  but  Annie  Laurie- 
and  Salmonea  are  both  exceptional  in  that  respect, 
and  the  former  is  dwarf  enough  to  make  it  an  ideal' 
Border  Carnation  with  shapely  flowers  and  plenty 
of  them.     Of  all  the  rose  coloured  sorts  I  consider 
the  finest  is  Bookham  Rose,  shown  last  year  for 
the  first  time  under  the  name  of  Margaret  Keep. 
But  Margaret  did  not  keep,  so  Mr.  Douglas  seized' 
the  opportunity  to  attach  the  famous  "  Bookham  " 
to  the  name  of  one  of  the  finest  Carnations  it  has 
ever  been  his  good  fortune  to  send  out.     There  is- 
Rose    Clove,    too,    shown    admirably    well,    and 
obviously    a    great    acquisiticn — these    two,    with 
Rosetta,  an  older  sort  but  a  fine  Border  Carnation, 
are   all   that  need  be   grown   by   amateurs.     The 
reds  and  scarlets  are  a  large  class,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  find  any  that  resist  strong  sunshine.     Most  of 
them  scald  badly,  they  do  not  bleach  as  some  of  the 
rose  pinks  do,  biit  go  a'  dirty  grey  as  if  the' high 
tones  ot  colour  had  beer  eaten  out  by  sunlight. 
The  most  sunproof  of  all  is  Fireman,  after  the  style 
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aiul  colour  of  Fujiyama,  but  if  anything,  of  oven 
butter  shape,  an  exceptionally  tine  thing  this,  but 
stocks    are    scarce. 

Fiery  Cross  and  Veldt  Fire  are  very  brilliant  in 
colour,  but  the  latter  is  coarse  and  I  prefer 
Grenadier,  while  Glow-worm  is  dwarf  and  suitable 
for  border  work.  Bella  Donna  is  a  coral  red  of 
recent  introduction,  also  good  in  the  border,  and 
General  French  is  a  deep  scarlet,  good  enough 
for  exhibition  when  well  grown.  Crimson  and 
maroon  are  favourite  colours,  and  the  most 
admired  of  these  this  year  have  been  Gordon 
Douglas,  The  King,  Bookham  Clove,  Surrey  Clove, 
E.  K.  Wakeford,  King  Albert  and  Mrs.  George 
Marshall.  Gordon  Douglas  is  early  in  bloom, 
quite  one  of  the  first,  but  it  is  a  good  faster,  and  is 
undoubteiUy  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all.  Perfect 
in  form  and  pure  in  tone  as  a  deep  crinKon  it  is 
equally  good  as  a  border  plant 
or  under  glass  ;  it  should  be  in 
every  collection,  however  small. 
E.  K.  Wakeford  is  a  flower  that 
appeals  to  me  more  each  year  ;  it 
is  several  tones  deeper  than  the 
last,  almost  a  maroon,  but  has  the 
same  good  qualities  and  is  a  perfect 
buttonhole  decoration.  Mrs.  George 
Marshall  is  a  constant  prize-taker 
at  the  sho\vs,  a  fine  glowing  crimson 
self,  but  it  is  inclined  to  be  lanky  in 
growth  and  wants  a  bit  of  knowing 
to  procure  good  habited  grars. 
King  Albert  is  a  ruby  crimson. 
ne\er  bursts  its  calyx,  but  though 
doing  uncommonly  well  cut  of 
doirs,  it  is  rather  tall  and  should 
be  planted  near  the  back  of  the 
border.  The  two  Cloves  mentioned 
in  this  section  were  early  arrivals, 
practically  the  first  born  of  the 
new  Cloves  family.  Bookham 
Clove  was  first  offered  in  igi-i. 
and  the  other  shortly  after.  Both 
are  gcod  growers  with  fine  con- 
stitutions, both  highly  scented, 
and  meritorious  in  all  that  goes 
to  make  a  good  Carnation — habit, 
colour,  scent  and  shape  of  flower, 
with  sound  calyx.  J.  L.  GiBSON. 
{To  be  continued.) 


the  cold  wvatl-er  sots  in,  and  wintering  btcs  on 
unsealed  stores  is  a  frequent  ciuse  of  dysentery  in 
the  spring.  All  feeding  operations  should  be 
done  in  the  evening  after  the  bees  liavc  ceased 
flying  for  tl>e  day. 

Use  a  '•  Rapid  "  feeder  and  give  the  syrup  warm. 
Malve  certain  that  the  feeder  is  properly  wTappul 
up  and  that  it  is  not  possible  for  bees  to  gain 
access  to  the  syrup  from  the  outside.  It  is  very 
easy  to  start  robbing  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
anel  once  started  it  may  be  very  difficult  to  stop. 
Weak  colonics  are  often  completely  robbed  out 
in  a  few  days.  All  hive  entrances  should  be 
reduced  in  width  while  feeding  is  going  on. 

Wasps  are  sometimes  very  troublesome  in  an 
apiary  at  this  time  of  year.  If  pcssible,  find 
their  nests  and  destroy  them.  Many  wasps  can 
be  caught  by  means  of  jars  containing  fermenting 


should  'be  mixed  with  a  little  water  at  the  rate 
of  about  a  quarter  of  a  pint  to  the  pound  o^ 
honey  and  boiled  for  fifteen  minutes.  Tlris  latter 
is  of  great  importance,  as  ttnless  the  honey  is- 
properly  sterilised  there  is  the  risk  of  intro- 
ducing disease  germs.  The  disease  known  as- 
foul  brood  is  still  very  prevalent  in  many  parts- 
of  the  world.  L.  Bfcc-Wither. 


BEE    NOTES 


OWING  to  the  excep- 
tional weather  which 
w'e  experienced  during 
July  and  the  begin-  ' 
ning  of  August,  the 
majority  of  colonies  are  very 
short  of  food  indeed  ;  in  fact,  they 
are  practically  living  from  hand 
to  mouth,  and  in  many  cases  are 
on  the  verge  of  starvation.  Hunger 
swarms  have  been  common  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

If  not  already  done,  the  bee-keeper  should 
make  a  thorough  examination  of  his  stocks  and 
ascertain  the  food  supply  in  each  and,  if  necessary, 
feed.  Except  in  Heather  districts  the  honey 
flow  is  practically  over  for  the  year,  so  if  the  bees 
are  short  of  stores  they  must  be  fed  up  rapidly 
at  once.  A  strong  colony  must  have  from  251b. 
to  3olb.  of  stores,  either  in  the  form  of  honey  or, 
failing  this,  of  cane  sugar  syrup  in  the  brood 
chamber  by  the  middle  of  September  at  the  latest. 
It  is  not  advisable  to  give  liquid  food  to  bees 
after  this  date,  otherwise  there  is  the  probability 
that   it   will  not   be   properly  sealed   over   before 
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jam  and  water  hung  about  in  different  parts 
of  the  garden.  It  is  seldom  that  the  bees  are 
attracted  to  these.  A  stiff  paper  cone  should  be 
inserted  into  the  mouth  of  each  jar,  allowing  only 
a  small  entrance  to  the  bait  beneath.  A  wasp 
once  inside  is  soon  drowned  in  the  sticky  liquid. 
These  jars  should  be  examined  every  few  days 
and  fresh  bait  added. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  have  allotted  a 
sugar  ration  of  I4lb.  per  hive  of  bees.  Certificates 
for  this  sugar  can  be  obtained  from  each  of  the 
County  Agricultural  Offices  throughout  the  coimtry. 
At  the  present  price  of  sugar  it  may  pay  the  bee- 
keeper to  buy  some  good  quality  foreign  or  Colonial 
honey  for  feeding  piurpcscs.     If   this   is  used,   it 


Gardening   of  the    Week 

FOR    SOUTHERN    GARDENS. 
The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Cabbage. — A  start  should  be  made  in  planting- 
out  the  spring  Cabbage,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  crops  of  the  year.  The  space  alloweel 
between  the  plants  will  depend 
upon  the  variety  grown.  Small 
kinds  will  need  a  foot  each  way, 
but  as  a  general  rule  the  plants 
should  be  15  inches  apart  and  the 
rows  18  inches  asunder.  The  plot 
recently  occupied  by  early  Onions 
will  suit  Cabbage  admirably,  and  if 
it  was  well  mantured  for  the  former 
crop,  there  is  no  necessity  to 
further  enrich  the  soil.  If  the 
weather  proves  dry,  water  the 
roots  thoroughly  afte'r  planting,  and 
when  growth  begins  keep  the  soil' 
between  the  plants  hoed  and  free 
from  weeds.  Where  slugs  are 
prevalent,  dust  the  plants  and 
ground  with  lime  while  the  leaves 
are  still  damp  in  the  early  morning. 
Spinach. — Seed  sown  last  month 
has  germinated  freely,  and  when 
the  seedlings  are  large  enough  thin 
them  to  6  inches.  Stir  the  soil 
frequently  between  the  lines  with- 
the  hoe. 

Parsley.— If  Parsley  seed  was- 
sown  in  July,  the  plants  must  be 
thinned,  but  not  too  severely 
at  this  season.  A  good  plan  is  to 
pull  out  complete  plants  as  Parsley 
is  required  for  the  kitchen. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 
Cyclamen. — Well  grown  plants- 
of  the  greenhouse  Cyclamen  are 
always  admired,  and  to  obtain 
good  flo-wering  examples  next  year 
seeds  ought  now  to  be  sown.  Pots 
or  pans  should  be  filled  with 
ordinary  potting  soil  and  made 
fairly  firm,  and  the  seeds  dis- 
tributed evenly  over  the  surface 
and  covered  with  fine  soil  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  depth.  Germination 
is  both  slow  and  irregular,  but 
if  care  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
soil  becoming  dry,  and  a  tempera- 
ture of  60°  is  maintained,  a  large 
percentage  of  the  seedlings  will 
soon  appear.  If  the  seed  is  sown 
thinly,  there  will  be  no  necessity 
fe)r  disturbance  until  the  seedlings 
are  large  enough  for  small  pots. 

Gloxinias. — ^When    these    begin 

to     show     signs    of     resting,    the 

water     supply    must    be   reduced 

gradually     and    finally    withheld 

when   the  leaves  fall.     The  bulbs 

should    be    stored    for  the  winter 

in  fine  peat  or  Coconut  fibre  ;  while 

some  growers  leave  them  in   the   pots,   which  are 

placed  on  their  sides,  often  underneath  the  stage 

of  an  ordinary  greenhouse. 

Annuals. — There  are  a  number  of  annuals- 
suitable  for  pot  work  and  for  producing  a  fine 
display  next  spring,  and  among  the  best  are  the 
various  forms  of  Clarkia  elegans.  So%v  the  seeds 
in  pans,  and  let  them  germinate  in  a  cool  structure  ;: 
in  fact,  cool  treatment  and  keeping  the  plants- 
close  to  the  roof-glass  is  the  keynote  to  successful 
cultivation  of  these  plants.  Pot  on  as  needed- 
until  the  roots  take  a  pot  6  inches  or  7  inches  in 
diameter.  Pinch  the  shoots  once  or  twice  to- 
induce  a  bushy  habit.     Stocks  may  also  be  sown. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Crown  Imperials. — -These  old-fashioned  flowers- 
are  always  admired,  and  bulbs  may  be  planted 
from  now  till  the  end  of  October.     A  loamy  soil 
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"is  preferable,  but  it  will  thrive  in  any  open  position 
jn  the  slirubbery  or  herbaceous  borders.  Bulbs 
that  have  not  been  disturbed  for  a  number  of 
years  may  be  lifted,  divided  and  replanted.  Other 
jritillarias  require  the  same  treatment. 

Climbing  Roses. — When  these  finish  flowering, 
most  of  the  old  growths  should  be  cut  out,  and 
those  produced  during  the  present  season  tied  in. 
New  poles  should  be  fixed  where  needed,  and 
where  a  quantity  of  new  shoots  are  present  only 
the  best  should  be  retained.  Overcrowding  must 
be  avoided,  the  object  being  to  get  the  new  wood 
well  ripened. 

Narcissus. — If  new  beds  or  plantations  of  these  ' 
popular  flowers  are  needed,  the  bulbs  should  be 
procured  and  planted  at  once. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Strawberries. — The  plants  ior  forcing  are  M-ell 
established  in  tiieir  fruiting  pots,  and  care  mitst 
be  taken  to  prevent  dryness  at  the  root  ;  while 
each  plant  should  have  ample  room  for  develop- 
ment. Remove  all  runners  as  they  appear,  and 
a  light  dusting  of  well  seasoned  soot  will  bx 
"beneficial.  An  occasional  watering  with  liquid 
manure  may  be  given,  and  the  pots  should  stand 
on  a  hard  base,  thereby  preventing  the  roots 
entering  the  soil. 

Tomatoes. — These  may  be  placed  in  their 
fruiting  pots,  which  should  be  well  provided  with 
drainage.  A  rich  rooting  medium  is  not  needed, 
for,  later  on,  the  roots  can  be  fed  as  required. 
Admit  air  freely  on  fine  days  to  encourage  sturdy, 
short-jointed  growth,  but  when  nights  become 
cold  a  little  fiie-heat  will  be  necessary  to  ward 
off  damp.  Keep  the  plants  free  of  white  fly  by 
occasionally  fimiigating  tlie  house. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Trees  from  which 
the  fruits  have  been  gathered  should  be  gone 
over  and  all  useless  shoots  removed  in  order  to 
give  the  remaining  growths  a  chanca  to  thoroughly 
ripen.  Late  varieties,  the  fruits  of  which  are 
still  swelling,  may  be  given  a  soaldng  with  liquid 
manure.  T.  W.   Briscoe. 

(Gardener  to  W.   R.  Lysaght,  Esq.) 

CasHeford,  Chepslow. 


FOR   NORTHERN    GARDENS. 
The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Potatoes. — As  the  various  varieties  mature, 
have  them  lifted  and  stored,  for  there  is  no  advan- 
tage in  leaving  them  in  the  ground. 

Autumn  Onions. — During  dry  weather  hoe 
frequently  between  the  rows  of  Onions  sown  at 
the  end  of  July.  The  object  is  to  encourage 
sturdv,  firm  growth,  so  that  the  winter  may  be 
safely  passed  through  by  the  little  plants.  The 
crop  raised  from  seed  sown  last  year  is  now  ripe 
and  should  be  harvested  without  delay.  A 
good  plan  to  adopt,  if  the  weather  has  been  wet, 
is  to  tie  the  bulbs  in  small  bunches  and  hang  them 
on  a  wall  or  fence  in  full  sunshine.  Even  bulbs 
not  entirely  ripe  will  mature  nicely,  treated  in 
this  way. 

Celery. — ^Continue  to  earth  up  this  important 
crop  as  often  as  is  necessary.  It  is  always  better 
to  do  this  gradually  as  growth  proceeds,  rather  than 
to  earth  up  fully  at  one  operation  after  the  plants 
have  made  their  growth.  I  have  heard  people 
advocating  this  latter  method,  but  it  seldom  gives 
such  fine  produce  as  does  the  gradual  process. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Propagating. — This  continues  to  demand  a 
good  deal  of  time  and  attention.  All  the  more 
tender  subjects,  being  liable  to  damage  by  frost 
at  anv  time  now,  should  be  secured  at  once,  and 
the  hardier  kinds  attended  to  whenever  circum- 
stances permit  after  the  middle  of  the  month. 

Early  Chrysanthemums. — In  many  cases  these 
are  likely  to  be  very  late  this  year,  which  means 
that  more  tlian  likely  frost  will  damage  them  before 
they  open  well.  Where  accommodation  can  be 
found  for  a  number  of  these  under  glass,  the 
requisite  number  of  plants  should  be  carefully 
lifted  and  planted  in  suitable-sized  pots.  Lift 
with  a  good  .ball  of  earth  attached  to  the  roots, 
and  pot  firmly.  Set  oa  the  north  side  of  a  high 
wall  until  the  plants  recover  from  the  check. 
Only  remove  under  cover  when  there  is  a  chance 
of  smart  frost. 

German  Wallflowers. — As  a  rule  these  double 

Wallflowers  do  not  survive  our  winters  here  in 
the  north,  and  it  is,  therefore,  advisable  to  lift 
a  number  of  plants  at  this  time  and  plant  them' 
in  7-inch  or  8-inch  pots.  Lift  with  great  care, 
So  as  to  secure  a  good  ball  of  earth  round  the 
loots  of  each.     Pot  firmly,  give  a  good  waterings 


and  then  set  behind  a  north  wall  until  they  recover 
from  the  effects  of  the  removal.  Diu'ing  winter 
a  well  ventilated  frame  or  pit  is  the  best  place 
for  these  subjects.  On  no  account  coddle  them, 
or  few  will  sur\'ive  the  winter. 

Daffodils. — The  planting  of  these  should  be 
finished  as  soon  as  possible,  especially  those  that 
are  to  be  placed  in  grass  or  under  trees. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Potting  Bulbs. — Endeavour  to  procure  any 
bulbs  intended  fur  early  flowering  at  an  early 
date,  for  best  results  invariably  follow  when  the 
bulbs  have  plenty  of  time  to  become  thoroughly 
rooted  before  forcing  begins. 

Gloxinias. — it  sometimes  happens  that  a  batch 
of  young  Gloxinias  are  too  small  to  flower  much 
the  first  year,  and  if  these  are  dried  off  in  the 
ordinary  way  many  of  the  tiny  bulbs  perish 
during  the  winter.  To  obviate  this  try  keeping 
the  little  plants  growing  slowly  on  right  through 
the  winter  in  4-inch  or  5-inch  pots,  potting  them 
on  early  in  February  into  6-inch  or  7-inch  pots, 
according  to  size.  This  gives  a  glorious  display 
quite  early  in  the  season.  A  high  temperature 
is  unnecessary,  a  gentle  warmth  of  55°  to  60° 
answering  admirably. 


new   seedling   black   currant 
trail's   perfection. 

Lorraine  Begonias. — Continue  to  nip  out  all 
flower-buds  as  they  appear,  and  feed  gently,  but 
frequently,  so  as  to  promote  healthy  and  sturdy 
growth.  Tie  the  shoots  to  the  stakes  when 
necessary.  C.   Bl\ir. 

•"fl"  (Gardener  to  Seton  M.  Thomson,  Esq.) 

£  Preston  House,  Linlithgow. 


Black  Currant  Trail's  Perfection 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Alex.  Trail,  of  The 
Gardens,  Cornhill,  Coaster,  Biggar,  Lanarkshire, 
fruiting  branches  of  a  new  seedling  Black  Currant 
which  he  has  raised.  The  clusters  of  fruits  arc 
of  unusual  size  and  quality.  The  flavour  of  the 
fruit  is  sweet  and  good.  This  seedling  is  claimed 
to  be  a  decided  gain  over  the  varieties  of  Black 
Currants  in  cultivation,  and  it  ripens  its  clusters 
of  fruit  all  at  the  same  time.  The  fruit  is  non- 
bursting,  and  it  is  said  that  the  fruit  does  not 
drop  as  many  other  varieties  do,  but  remains  in 
bunches  until  the  whole  of  the  fruit  can  be  picked 
at  the  same  time.  By  what  we  have  seen  of  this 
prolific  variety  we  think  there  will  be  a  great 
future  feir  it.     It  is  a  seedling  from  Lee's  Prolific. 


ANSWERS 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS 

THE     GREENHOUSE 

PEACH  FOLIAGE  ATTACKED  (-1.  C.  T.).— The  leaves 
of  the  Peach  arc  badly  attacked  by  red  spider.  Dusting 
With  sulphur,  or  even  spraying  with  clean  water,  would 
be  the  best  measure  to  adopt, 

INSECTS  IN  SOIL  OF  ASPIDISTRA  (A,  J.  F.  M.).~ 
We  ii<i  not  think  tliat  the  iiisfcts  are  the  cause  of  your 
Aspidistra  falliujj;  into  ill-lifalth.  but  rather  that  they  are 
the  attendants  on  a  sickly  plant.  In  previous  examples 
that  have  conie  under  our  notice  we  found  that  the  trouble 
was  caused  by  an  excess  of  moisture,  that  is,  by  allowing 
water  to  remain  in  the  saucers  or  jardinieres  in  which  the 
plants  are  standing.  Whether  that  is  the  case  with  your 
plant  is  for  you  to  determine.  In  former  cases  that  have 
been  examined  we  have  advised  repotting,  at  the  same  time 
taking  away  the  old  sour  soil  and  cutting  off  any  decaying 
roots.  In  repotting  it  is  very  necessary  to  use  good, 
sweet  soil.  The  pot  should  not  be  too  large,  and  it  must 
be  clean  and  effectually  drained.  The  main  object  is  to 
get  the  roots  in  a  healthy  condition,  when  these  insects 
will  give  no  further  trouble.  Froni  your  note  it  would 
appear  that  water  is  allowed  to  stand  in  the  basin  under- 
neath. We  have  grown  Aspidistras  for  many  years  in  the 
dwelling  house,  and  they  keep  in  robust  health  with  the 
following  treatment:  They  are  never  exposed  to  the  sun, 
for  the  Aspidistras  are  essentially  shade-loving  plants. 
When  they  need  water  they  are  taken  to  the  sink  and  stood 
in  a  pail  of  water  till  the  soil  is  moistened  through,  then 
they  are  stood  in  the  sink  to  drain  before  being  taken 
into  the  room.  In  this  way  the  soil  remains  sweet  and 
fresh  for  years,  and  no  insects  give  any  trouble.  The 
leaves,  of  course,  are  sponged  occasionally,  but  more 
frequently  have  a  dry  dustf-r  rubbed  over  them.  A 
stagnant  condition  of  the  soil  will  quickly  cause  any  plant 
to  fall  into  ill-health.  Watering  with  clear  lime-water 
should  destroy  the  insects. 

TOMATO  PLANTS  ATTACKED  (J.  A.  G.).— The 
white  flies  are  not  aphides,  but  are  nearly  related  and  to 
an  extent  intermediate  between  them  and  the  scale 
insects.  Spraying  with  a  nicotine  wash  does  some  good 
if  the  nicotine  is  used  in  combination  with  soft  soap 
(3ozs.  nicotine,  4lb.  soft  soap,  forty  gallons  of  water), 
and  fumigation  is  also  a  useful  measure,  especially  if 
repeated  three  times,  at  intervals  of  two  days,  so  as  to 
catch  the  flies  as  they  emerge  from  the  pupal  stage.  The 
only  perfect  cure  is  fumigation  with  hydrocyanic  acid 
gas.  but  unless  the  houses  are  well  constructed  and  the 
greatest  conceivable  care  is  taken  in  carrying  out  the 
fumigation  there  is  danger  to  human  life,  and  if  the  air 
be  at  all  moist  or  the  light  at  all  intense,  the  plants  are 
apt  to  suffer  also. 

HOSE     GARDEN. 

ROSES  AND  OTHER  QUESTIONS  {W.  P.,  Isolated).— 
'Vhv  white  flower  is  a  "  sport "  arising  from  bud  variation 
wliicli  not  infrequently  occurs.  There  is  a  good  example  in 
tlie  Rose  White  Dorothy,  which  arose  as  a  white  sport 
from  Dorothy  Perkins.  The  Peach  foliage  is  suffering  from 
lack  of  water  at  some  period,  and  perhaps  from  faulty 
ventilation  as  well — insufficient  ratlier  than  too  much. 


TREES    AND     SHRUBS. 

HOLLY  TREE  DECAYING  (Tl'.  C.  P.).— The  cavity 
in  your  old  Holly  tree  should  be  cleaned  out  and  the  wood 
painted,  if  possible,  with  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic 
acid.  Then,  when  dry,  coat  all  that  can  be  got  at  with  tar. 
Afterwards  fill  up  the  cavity  with  cement  or  bricks  and 
cement  and  make  a  smooth  surface,  which  will  effectively 
tlirow  off  the  rain.  At  the  point  B  cement  should  also  be 
used.  If  the  tree  is  surrounded  by  grass,  remove  the  grass 
and  allow  the  ground  to  remain  open  for  two  or  three  years. 
A  surface  dressing  of  well-decayed  manure  will  also  do 
good. 

PRUNING  A  BAY  TREE  (T.  TT.).— Your  Bay  tree  may 
be  reduced  in  size  by  cutting  it  back  at  the  present  time. 
The  branches  may  be  removed  quite  close  to  the  ground 
if  you  so  wish,  but  it  would  be  wise  to  do  just  what  priming 
is  "necessary  at  the  present  time,  then  next  spring,  about 
the  end  of  March  or  early  in  Aprd,  you  can  cut  the  plant 
as  hard  back  as  you  wish,  and  new  shoots  will  appear  in 
a  very  short  time  to  make  good  the  injury.  If  you  cut 
the  plant  hard  back  now  the  bush  will  doubtless  look 
very  ugly  all  tlu-ough  the  winter.  When  the  branches 
are'remoVed  be  careful  to  protect  all  the  wounds  with 
coal  tar. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

GOOSEBERRY  FOR  IDENTIFICATION  (J.  M,).~ 
The  varieties  of  Gooseberries  are  so  numerous  and  so 
many  of  theni  so  much  alike,  that  it  is  difficult  to  identify 
a  variety  from  a  sample  or  two,  and  those  over-ripe.  With 
this  ii'siTvatioii.  we  beli('\r  the  variety  to  be  Admiration. 

DAMSON  TREE  GUMMING  {Fehted).—lU-mo\e  the 
gum  in  winter  and  well  wash  the  gummed  parts  witli 
a  strong  solution  of  soft  soap  and  warm  water  and  then 
smear  the  wounds  ever  as  neatly  as  you  can  with  gas 
tar. 

APPLES  DISEASED  (E.  H.  J.,  Putney).— The  Apples 
sent  are  attackid  by  the  fungus  Fusicladium  dendriticum. 
which  causes  the  disease  known  as  scab,  characterised 
when  the  attack  takes  place  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
growth  of  the  fruit  by  cracking.  The  best  treatment 
is  to  cut  out  during  winter  pruning  all  dead  or  diseased 
branches  or  spurs,  and  to  spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
twice — first,  just  as  the  buds  burst,  and  again  when  the 
petals  have  fallen. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

SOWING  GRASS  SEED  (if.  T.  C',).— Your  grass  si'iil 
sliiiuUl  bo  sown  oarly  in  Si']iti'mbcr.  Before  sowing  tlie 
sieil  be  earetul  to  thoroughly  consolidate  and  level  the 
ground.  Sowing  niav  be  done  up  to  the  end  of  September 
or  even  to  the  middle  of  October,  but  the  earlier  the  better. 

NAMES      OF     PLANTS.  —  Co)>s(aii(    Render.— Atr:plf\ 

liortensis  var.   rubra M.J.   (i. — Probably  a  forui  of 

'     Pentstemon    Ciimpanulatunt.      Both   the  specimens  yei.t 

were  too  poor  to  identify  correctly. A.J.  B. —  1.  ^'tr  um 

I    oleander;    3.  Please  send  in  Flower;    :i.  Ceanothus  Olo.re 
I     dc  Vcrseilles;  4,  Potentilla  fruticom;  ;i.  Sp.ra'a  japomca. 
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The     Royal     Horticultural 
Society 

The  fortnightly  meeting  on  August  24  '.vitncsscd 
a  great  gathering  of  flowers  and  fruit,  the  choicest 
collections  being  staged  in  each  case.  In  proof 
thereof  it  may  be  stated  that  two  gold  medals 
were  awarded,  one  by  the  Flora!  Committee,  the 
other  by  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 
Rarely  indeed  have  these  high  honours  been  more 
worthily  bestowed,  the  fact  being  admitted  on 
all  sides.  That  for  flowers  was  granted  to  a 
collection  of  annuals  from  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons,  Reading,  a  Wondrotis  array  most  artistically 
arranged.  That  for  fruit  was  for  a  particularly 
high  class  collection  of  Grapes,  Melons,  Peaches 
and  the  like  from  J.  ,\.  Nix.  Esq.,  Crawley.  The 
whole  had  been  grown  without  heat,  a  matter 
of  exceeding  importance  in  these  difficult  times. 
Apart  from  these  were  many  collections  of  hard\- 
flowers,  the  earliest  Chrysanthemums,  Carnations 
and  Roses,  while  stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
also  played  a  prominent  part.  Dry  bulbs  were 
also  shown,  though,  apart  from  the  excellent 
Tulips  from  Mr.  G.  Monro,  they  were  neither 
high  cla?s  nor  representative.  Some  particulr.rs  of 
the  leading  exhibits  are  appended. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present  ;  H.  B.  May.  Esq.  (chairman),  and  ^lessrs. 
J.  Heal.  A.  Ireland,  J,  F.  McLeod,  J.  Jennings.  G.  Harrow. 
G.  Eeuthe,  S.  Morris,  J.  Hudson,  A.  Turner,  H.  J.  .Tones, 
C.  E.  Pearson,  W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  F.  Hazelton,  G.  Paul. 
W.  G.  Baker,  W.  K.  Dykes,  W.  Morter,  W.  B.  Cranfiekl 
and  J.  Green. 

H.UtDY   FLOWEKS. 

By  far  the  most  imposing — plus  important — exhibit 
of  these  was  the  grouping  of  annuals  from  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons*  Koyal  Seed  Establishment,  Beading,  which, 
as  already  stated,  worthily  gained  a  gold  medal.  Its 
imposing  character  was  obviolis  at  a  glance,  its  importance 
lying  in  the  fact  that,  save  for  a  few  of  the  Sunflowers 
sown  in  Jfarch  and  transplanted,  practically  the  whole 
of  the  flowers  displayed  had  resulted  from  open-air  sowings 
in  mid-May,  proof  at  once  of  hardiness,  amenability  to 
our  soil  and  climate,  and  the  exceeding  value  of  late  or 
suceessional  sowings  where  such  are  expedient  or  in  demand. 
Occupying  the  whole  of  the  western  end  of  the  hall 
and  covering  a  space  75  feet  long  and  12  feet  wide, 
we  'regarded  it  as  by  far  the  most  sumptuous  display  of 
hardy  annuals  ever  seen  at  an  exhibition,  proof  at  a 
glance  that  inexpensive  and  easily  grown  as  they  un- 
doubtedly are.  they  are  capable  of  occupying  an  eminence 
of  their  own  in  the  garden  provided  a  little  timely  thought 
and  care  be  given  to  their  cultivation.  From  time  to 
time  Messrs.  Sutton  have  shown  the  way  with  many 
things  pertaining  to  open-air  gardening,  though  we  do 
not  think  they  have  ever  risen  to  greater  heights  than 
on  the  occasion  under  review.  It  is  not  our  intention 
of  making  a  catalogue  of  the  things  shown,  though  out- 
standing features  may  be  noted.  The  background  of 
velvet  was  lightly  festooned  with  Smilax.  From  the 
former  depended  imposing  brackets  of  Lavatera  Loveli- 
ness, Suntlowers,  Godetias  and  other.s.  Great  features 
rising  from  the  floor  were  the  huge  baskets  of  Xigella 
Miss  Jekyll.  Never,  perhaps,  has  this  popidar  flower 
been  more  worthily  displayed.  Slignonette,  Viscaria, 
Eschscholzia  Mandarin.  Coreopsis  tinctoria.  C.  atro- 
sanguinea,  Chrysanthemunrs,  Poppies  and  Lupints  all 
entered  handsomely  into  the  display. 

For  a  superb  table  of  Gladioli  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son 
were  awarded  a  silver-gilt  Flora  medal,  and  here,  too, 
high  excellence  was  observed.  Some  of  the  best  are  given 
under  "  New  and  Rare  Plants,"  others  were  Langpoit 
Favourite,  J.  \V.  Kelway,  Belle  of  Langport,  Prince 
Arthur  (rich  crimson)  and  Painted  Lady. 

Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson.  Belfast,  were-  awarded  a  silver 
Flora  medal  for  a  magnificent  table  of  China  Asters . 
We  thought  these  useful  garden  flowers  were  unusually 
well  grown  and  finely  displayed.  Arranged  in  great 
stands  they  told  well.  The  plume  varieties  were  par- 
tieidarly  good.  Terra  Cotta  (see  "  New  and  Rare  Plants  '"), 
Purple,  Lavender  Blue,  Early  Wonder  (very  fine  white) 
and  Blush  Pink  being  some  good  sorts.  Of  Pieony- 
ilowercd  sorts.  Rose  Scarlet,  and  Ruby  Maroon  were 
remarked.     Hawlmark    Giant    is    a    particidarly    good 


well     branched    strain,     containing    several    distinctive 
cokmrs. 

Messrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  l.ewisham.  staged  very  flue  Phloxes. 

Mr.  W.  Wells,  jun.,  .Merstlmm,  in  addition  to  a  goodly 
array  of  Delphiniums,  had  a  pan  of  the  new  Gentiana 
Farreri. 

.Messis.  Cutbush  contributed  handsomely  of  liybiid 
Pentstemons,  of  which  Dav  Dn-ani.  Harry  Brett,  llis- 
tinction.  Rajah,  Barbara  Hope  and  the  Hon.  Alb:vn 
Gibhs  (fine  scarlet)  were  among  the  best. 

.Mr.  Amos  Perrv.  Enflfld.  and  -Mr.  M.  Priehard.  Christ- 
ehurch,  each  filled  long  tables  with  seasonable  hardy 
llowers.  Mr.  Ri'Uthe.  Mr.  B.  S.  Ladhams,  Messrs.  Beams- 
bottom  and  Co..  among  others,  also  contributing  to  this 
M-ction. 

Roses. 

Jlr.  Elisha  Hicks,  Twyford,  contributed  big  »tands  of 
Pax,  the  lemon  yellow  .Mermaid  and  a  delightful  lot  of 
Joanna  Bridges,  one  of  the  most  decorative  of  semi-double 
sorts.  ,, 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pembciton  also  showed  cut  Roses  well, 
K.  of  K.,  .Mermaid,  Lady  Hillingdon,  Vanity  and  Prosperity 
being  noted. 

Greenhouse  Punts. 

Of  these  Messrs.  Alhvood  Brothers  staged  a  good 
assortment  of  Carnations,  though  the  perfectly  hardy 
Allwoodii  Pinks,  of  which  a  series  was  on  view,  were 
perhaps  the  greater  attraction. 

Jlessrs.  Cuthbeit,  Southgate,  had  a  very  flue  strain 
of  Sticptocarpus,  for  which  an  award  of  merit  was  granted, 
the  firm  also  staging  Nerines  excellently. 

Jlr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  set  up  one  of  his  welcome 
exhibits  of  stove  foliage  plants,  Dracicnas,  Crotons, 
Alocasias,  Aralias  and  things  akin. 

Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Bath,  showed  some 
I'xcellent  Begonias,  Messrs.  Wells  and  Co.  and  .Messrs. 
K.  Luxford  and  Co.  each  contributing  a  group  of 
Chrysanthemums. 

FutTiT  AND  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present ;  J.  Cheal,  Esq.  (chairman),  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks, 
and  .Messrs.  G.  F.  Tinlev.  E.  Beckett.  O.  Thomas,  P.  C.  JI. 
Yeitch.  J.  S.  Kellv.  A.  Bullock,  F.  Jordan,  G.  P.  Berry, 
J.  Harrison.  J.  W.  Bates  and  W.  H.  Divers. 

No  vegetable  groups  were  shown  on  this  occasion, 
though  the  gold  medal  collection  of  fruit  from  J.  A.  Nix, 
Esq..  Tilgate,  Crawley,  was  worth  a  long  journey  to  see. 
Albeit  the  whole  of  it  was  grown  without  flre-heat  and  in 
a  season  characterised  by  sunlessness,  wet  and  cold, 
high  excellence  prevailed  throughout,  a  tribute  at  once 
to  gardening  skill  of  no  mean  order.  Melons  were  shown 
galore  and  in  considerable  variety.  Black  Hamburgh 
and  Appley  Towers  Grapes  were  particularly  good  in 
berry  and  well  finished,  Muscat  of  Alexandria  being  also 
first-rate  for  this  treatment.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
were  in  considerable  force,  high  quality  and  abundance 
of  fruits  demonstrating  much.  Good  dishes  of  Plum 
Jefferson  and  Brown  Turkey  Fig  were  also  remarked. 
A  most  praiseworthy  collection  and  a  fine  object-lesson 
to  boot. 

.Mr.  S.  Spooncr,  Hounslow,  staged  a  small  collection 
of  early  Apples,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Williams'  Favourite 
and  Duchess  of  Gloucester  being  noted.  Examples  of 
the  Rev.  W.  Wilks  were  on  view.  A  dish  of  fruits  of  the 
Strawberry  Raspberry  also  attracted  attention. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch  (chairman),  and  Messis. 
J.  O'Brien,  W.  Bolton,  J.  E.  Shill,  R.  A.  Rolfe,  F.  J. 
Hanbury,  S.  H.  Low,  F.  K.  Sander,  A.  McBean  and 
C.  H.  Curtis. 

There  were  only  two  small  exhibits  of  Orchids  shown. 
Those  from  Messrs.  Sanders,  St.  Albans,  included  some 
well  grown  plants  of  Cvpripedium  insigne  Sanderianum, 
C.  Mandias,  C.  Rossetti,"  Lslio-Cattleya  fulva,  L.-C.  Mrs. 
Findley  (very  fine)  and  Pleurothallis  gelida.  Silver 
Banksian  medal. 

From  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  came  some 
very  choice  plants.  Those  that  appealed  to  us  were 
Lreiio-Cattleya  Soulange  (exceptionally  fine),  L.-C.  Isabel 
Sander,  L.-C.  Cornelius,  Cattleya  President  Wilson, 
Brasso-Cattleya  Ida,  B.-C.  Penelope  nnd  B.-C.  Maroniris. 
Si.ver  Flora  medal. 


Bagshot    Gold   Medal 

TOPIARY 

We  have  a  magnificent  collection  of  figures 
of  all  dimensions,  A  very  high  state  of 
accuracy  in  carrying  out  figure  design  is 
revealed  in  some  of  the  real  masterpieces  at 
our  BAGSHOT  NURSERY. 

PERSONAL  inspection  is  invited. 

List  of  representative  designs  free  on  appli- 
cation to 

JOHN  WATERER,  SONS  &  CRISP,  Ltd. 

TOPIARY   SPECIALISTS, 

TWYFORD,      ^       BAGSHOT, 
Berks  Surrey 
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PEARSONS' 
RELIABLE  BULBS 

A  short  selection  of  newer  DAFFODILS 
of  proved  merit  at  moderate  prices. 

Per  do::.   Each, 

10  ARGEtiT  {Engleheart).  A  semi-double 
Incomp.,  with  creamy  white  and  yellow 
segments.  A  somewhat  negligi  flower, 
but  very  striking  in  ap[-  earance.  Habit 
of  plant  robust,  and  stalk  extremely 
strong,  withstanding  even  gales  of 
wind.  Rather  early.  Very  good  for 
pots       16'- per  100  2/3     — 

26.  BERNARDINO  (WVs/e3')-  A  seedling 
from  Lnlworth.  but  much  larger  and 
having  a  taller  habit  of  growth. 
Perianth  creamy  white,  cup  large  and 
prettily  crinkled  at  edge,  deeply  tinted 
orange  apricot.    Highly  recommended     —     4/fr 

in.  CAPELLA  [Pearson,  'l909).  A  very 
pretty  and  neatly  formed  flower  of  the 
giant  Leedsii  section  :  cup  (or  trumpet) 
long  and  prettily  frilled,  very  pa'e 
yellow  fading  to  white  Perianth  well 
iormcd.  pure  white        ...  ...         ...   7  6      8d. 

3i.  FIREBRAND  (Engleheart).  A  some- 
what starry  flower,  but  well  set  up  and 
lasting  ;  cup  most  intense  fiery  red, 
segm'jnts  creamy  white.  A  good 
grower  and  rapid  increaser.  Mid  season. 
A  verv  good  pot  plant.       25  -  per  100   3  6     4d. 

36.  GIPSY  QUEEN  (Englehearl.\m&)  A 
large  Barrii.  Segments  creamy  whiti  , 
Droad,  and  well  formed  ;  cup  large  and 
spreading,  yellow  with  oroad  edging  of 
orange.  A  good  plant  and  very  free, 
the  flowers  being  carried  on  long  stems. 
A  good  exhibition  variety,  and  one 
which  will  make  a  tine  decorative 
flower  when  cheaper    ...  ...  ...  10  6     1 '— 

2a.  HOMESPUN  (Engleheart).  A  large 
and  most  lovely  Incomparabilis : 
uniform  clear  yellow,  a  quite  distinct 
shade  ;  very  strong  texture  in  flower 
and  sturdy  stem.  A  unique  and  abso- 
lutely first-class  flower  ;  vigorous  and 
free.  A.M.,  R.H.S.,  1907.  F.C.C., 
Birmingham,  1909         9-    lOd 

26.  LUCIFER  (Engleheart).  A  fine  In- 
comp. Segments  white,  long  and  rather 
narrow,  cup  long  and  narrow,  bright 
orange  scarlet.  One  of  the  very  best 
of  the  red  cups.  Mid  season.  Good 
for  pots  20- per  100  2  9     3d. 

2a.  NOBLE,  A  fine  giant  Incomp.,  ol 
strong  growth.  Flower  well  formed 
and  firm,  uniform  pale,  clear  yellow. 
Mid  season  ...         ...         ...         ...     —      2;  — 

ia.  NORAH  PEARSON  (Pearson,  1910). 
A  very  fine  Giant  Leedsii,  very  much 
in  the  way  Hon.  Mrs.  Francklin,  but 
later  in  flowering.  A  very  firm,  well 
set  up  flower  of  great  lasting  quality. 
Plant  extremely  strong  and  vigorous. 
A.M.,  Mid.  Daft.  Soc,  April  22nd,  1913  10'6    1/- 

36.   RED    BEACON.     A  very   good   red-  3 

eyed  variety,  about  the  best  at  the 
pr.ce.  Pure  white  perianth,  and 
brilliant  red  eye.      Rather  late  ...25-    2/6- 

26.  STEADFAST  (Engleheart).  A  very 
fine,  firm,  lasting  flower  of  the  Incomp' 
class.  Segments  white,  of  great  sub- 
stance, and  quite  overlapping  ;  cup 
narrow  and  nearly  cylindrical,  bright 
rich  yellow.  Plant  very  vigorous  and 
free  flowering  ;  sweetl/  scented. 
Quite  distinct.  Very  late.  Highly 
recommenned  ...         18 -per  100  2  6     — 

la.  VAN  WAVEREN'S  GIANT.  A  very 
large  flower  of  the  Emperor  type,  long 
stalk  and  fine  broad  foliage.  This 
variety  has  won  for  itse  f  a  good 
position  as  a  show  flower.    Mid  season   10,  6    1,'- 


J.  R.  PEARSON  &  SONS,  Ltd. 
LOWDHAM,    NOTTS. 

stabtished    1872. 
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POULTRY      NOTES 

BY     W.     POWELL-OWEN,     F.B.S.A. 


OF  late  I  have  received  from  readers 
of  The  Garden"  some  remarkab'e  egg 
records  put  up  by  their  hens  or 
puUeti,  but  one  thing  in  particu'ar 
I  miss,  i.e.,  individual  totals. 
Individualism  Decides.  —  in  the  breeding 
of  heavy-laying  poultry  individualism  is  of 
far  greater  importance  than  many  care  to 
admit.  I  am  mindful  that  flock  averages  are 
important  and  should  be  aimed  at,  but  the  ideal 
to  my  mind  would  be  high  flock  totals  and  high 
individual  records.  Personally,  I  consider  you 
cannot  separate  the  two  if  pro.gress  is  to  be  made. 
Seeing  my  notes  in  The  Garden  on  the  Light 
Sussex,  Mr.  M.  W.  Slade  of  MaJlard's  Court,  Stoken- 
church,  Oxon,  has  sent  me  a  photograph  of  his 
best  pullet  of  the  season.  Light  Sussex  are  kept 
exclusively  at  Mallard's  Court,  Mr.  Slade  endeavour- 
ing by  selective  breeding  to  arrive  at  longevity  of 
laying  so  that  hens  in  their  second  season  will  lay 
ai  many  eggs  as  in  their  first  or  pullet 
year.  The  pullet  illustrated  recorded  a 
winter  three  moiths'  total  of  69  eggs, 
aad  up  to  early  July  had  laid  250  eggs 
since  last  October.  We  so  often  hear 
poultry  authorities  (who  should  know 
better)  declare  that  record  "sprinters" 
do  not  interest  them  as  they  are  out 
for  high  flock  averages.  I  say  the  two 
are  inseparable. 

Without  the  Trap-Nest.— I  have  a 
record  by  me  where  a  pen  of  twelve 
pullets  have  averaged  for  the  season 
140  eggs  each.  As  the  trap-nest  has 
not  been  used,  we  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  one  of  those  pullets  may 
have  laid  no  fewer  than  240  eggs,  while 
another  has  produced  but  85.  One  can 
always  be  sure  of  that  unless  the  flock 
average  is  very  high.  Supposing  you 
had  half  a  dozen  pullets  which  averaged 
twenty  eggs  or  over  each  for  every 
month  of  the  six  winter  months 
(October  to  March  inclusive),  I  should 
be  prepared  to  admit  that  quality  must 
be  very  level  throughout.  But  how 
jijany  can  boast  of  such  records  where 
trap-nesting  is  not  carried  out  and 
where  these  pullets  are  not  the  result 
of  selective  mating  and  breed'ng.  Low 
averages,  tlien,  to  me  denote  a  mixed 
flock,  Some  bei  ig  super-layers  and  ot  her s 
quite  low  grade.  Then  I  look  beyond 
these  flock  averages  and  desire  to 
improve  them,  and  this  is  where  the  very  hi^h 
individual   layer    comes    in. 

Value  of  Cockerels.— These  iadividual  super- 
layers  are  the  dams  to  supply  the  stock  cockerels, 
and  as  cockerel  breeders  (n-hen  mated  to  sors  of 
equally  high  indi\idual  dams)  they  are  worth  their 
weight  in  gold.  You  cannot  place  a  market 
value  on  such  a  son  so  long  as  you  can  rely  on 
getting  the  right  bird.  Some  tmprincipled  breeders 
never  deliver  the  goods  no  matter  what  you  pay, 
and  they  will  supply  an  alleged  son  of  an  imaginary 
350-egg  dam  if  you  ask  for  one  and  send  a  blank 
cheque,  to  be  filled  in  by  the  vendor,  A  rule  I 
always  remain  loj'al  to  is :  "  As  your  breeding 
cockerels  use  sons  bred  out  of  your  best  individual 
layer  of  the  season,"  Those  who  have  not  gone 
deeply  into  pedigree  work  do  not  know  what 
super-laying  means.  The  trouble  is  not  to  get  the 
progeny  into  lay  but  to  keep  them  growing  and 
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prevent  early  laying.  Pedigree  breeding  and 
trap-nesting  may  mean  endless  pains  and  labour, 
but  the  results  arc  definite.  Several  of  my  pro- 
fessional students  weigh  every  egg  laid  on  the 
farm  so  that  they  can  be  graded  for  weight  and 
credited  to  the  respective  layers.  Those  who 
cannot  do  the  detailed  work  necessary  can  buy  in 
cockerels  from  such  breeders  who  do,  so  long  as 
they  are  reliable  and  "  deliver  the  goods." 

Maintaining  Good  Merits. — Supposing  your 
strain  of  Wliite  I.eghorns  is  a  little  weak  in  winter 
laying,  commencing  produelion  about  the  middle 
of  November  instead  of  in  October.  You  can 
strengthen  this  weakness  by  using  for  several 
seasons  cockerels  hatched  from  individual  dams 
who  have  recorded  high  winter  records  and  whose 
dams  were  also  strong  in  that  feature.  At  one 
time  the  White  Leghorn  along  with  other  non- 
sitting  breeds  was  considered  ofly  a  spring  layer. 
But  bv  selective  breeding  we  have  gradually  made 


LIGHT     SUSSEX     PULLET, 
fl   winter   ihree   months'   record   of   6g    eggs,    and    has    laid 
eggs     from    October    to     early     July.        The     properly    of 
M.    W.    Slr.de,     Mallard's     Court      S'okenchurch.     Oxon. 


them  start  production  earlier.  Only  a  few  seasons 
back  breeders  were  arguing  that  November  was 
the  best  month  for  White  Leghorns  to  lay  "  the 
first  egg "  .  ,  ,  no  doubt,  because  their 
strains  were  November  "starters,"  But  we  have 
now,  by  further  selective  breeding,  obtainec  strains 
that  will  commence  production  in  October  and  lay 
as  lieavily  in  the  winter  months  as  pullets  of  the 
heavy  breeds,  whereas  not  so  long  ago  the 
majority  thought  that  only  the  heavy  varieties 
were  winter  producers.  By  all  means  aim  at 
flock  averages,  but  do  not  in  ignoraace  despise 
the  very  high  individual  layer  .  .  .  rather 
use  her  to  get  your  large  flock  records. 

Breeding  for  Colour. — Let  me  give  another 
instance  of  selective  breeding,  j.e.,  as  regards 
colour  of  plimaage.  Take  the  Rhode  Island  Red, 
in  which  there  are  some  seven  different  shades 
of  red.     As  a  riile,  the  matured  Rhode  Island,  Red 


pullet  will  display  her  best  colour  of  plumage* 
so  that  if  she  is  buff,  then  she  will  be  the  same 
after  her  first  adult  moult,  if  not  paler  in  hue. 
Individualism,  however,  again  comes  to  the  aid 
of  the  keen  poultry  breeder.  One  pullet  that  is  a 
real  red  colour  will  moult  out  and  retain  the  same 
level  shade  of  hue,  and  as  the  years  roll  on,  she 
will  continue  to  moult  out  true  red.  Such  are  the 
dams  to  use  to  produce  your  breeding  cockerels, 
and  more  so  if  they  were  themselves  bred  from 
dams  and  daughters  of  sires  with  equal  merit. 
In  due  course  you  breed  a  htmdred  pullets,  very 
few  of  which  are  not  of  remarkably  true  coloiu'ing 
of  plumage.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  do  not 
make  full  use  of  !ndi\iduars  sterling  merits  you 
uill  always  have  a  "cosmopolitan  crew"  of 
youngsters. 

Maintaining  Bad  Points. — It  is  due  to  this 
individualism  that  many  breeders  find  themselves 
with  low-grade  flocks.  In  the  Rhode  Island  Red, 
for  instance,  there  are  pullets  of  a  pale 
tinge  or  with  "ginger"  neck- hackles 
which  become  patchy  or  almost  buffy 
white  after  the  first  real  moult,  and 
without  any  grading  such  birds  will 
provide  the  cockerels  as  you  proceed 
and  deterioration  will  set  in.  In  short, 
it  is  simple  to  maintain  bad  points 
because  you  have  but  to  adopt  hap- 
hazard methods  of  breeding  and  have 
no  system  of  selection.  How  much 
better  it  is  to  aim  high  and  to  adopt 
some  method  of  selective  breeding 
according  to  one's  circmnstances  and 
the  time  and  labour  at  your  disposal. 
To  breed  heavy-laying  progeny  you  must 
realise  fully  the  value  of  grading — in 
eggs,  chicks,  growing  stock  and  mated 
birds.  You  must  ever  breed  from  the 
best  and  cut  out  of  the  strain  all 
weaknesses  and  omit  from  the  breeding 
pens  all  low-grade  birds.  Where 
possible  do  not  use  any  bird  for 
breeding  unless  you  know  his  or  her 
antecedents,  as  looks  are  no  criterion. 
The  finest-looking  cockerel  being  but 
a  finished  product  may  throw  very 
indifferent  progeny  unless  he  is  true-bred. 

An  Eye  on  Broodiness.^In  many 
breeds  excessive  broodiness  is  a  serious 
fault,  and  we  can  strengthen  this  weak- 
ness by  using  cockerels  out  of  indi- 
vidual hens  not  recording  a  broody 
period  in,  say,  their  first  two  or  more 
seasons,'  To  such  males  should  be  mated  hens 
possessing  the  non-broody  factor.  Longevity  of 
laying  can  be  obtained  by  selective  bree^iing  in 
much  the  same  way  by  the  use  of  cockerels  bred 
from  'dams  laying  a  large  number  of  eggs  in  two 
or  more  seasons.  Other  merits  to  be  maintained 
are  size  of  egg  and  second-season  laying  equal 
to   that   recorded   in   the  first  year. 


ADVICE    O.V    POULTRY    MATTERS. 

Mr.  W.  Powell-Owen,  The  Gardek  Poultry 
Expert,  will  be  pleased  to  answer,  free  of  charge,  any 
questions  dealing  with  poultry-keeping.  A  stamped 
and  addressed  envelope  should  be  enclosed,  when  a 
lengthy  and  detailed  reply  will  be  posted  promptly. 
Communications  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  W.  Powell- 
Owen,  care  0/  The  Garden',  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.i. 
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HEBDITCH'S 
POULTRY  FOODS 

Specially   prepared  for 

Egg  Production  ana 

Chick  Rea<-ine. 

THE  tCLIPSE  LAYIIML. 
MEAL,  Guaranteed  the 
best  Poultry  Meal  on  the 
Market.    21/-  per  cwt. 

••  H.H."  POULTRY  MEAL. 

For       Growing       Stock. 
21/-  per  cwt. 

"PEERLESS"     BISCUIT 

MEAL.    33/- per  cwt. 
"ARCADIA"      BlbCUlT 

MEAL.      25     per    cent. 

Meat.    33/-  per  cwt. 
"UTOPIA"      BISCUIT 

MEAL.   26  per  cent.  Fish. 

33/-  per  cwt. 
DRY  MASH  best  quality. 

22/-  per^cwt. 

ECLIPSE     DRY    CHICK 

FOOD.  For  Baby  Chicks. 

31/6  per  cwt. 
Eclipse  Dry  Chick  Food  saves 
labour,     saves    trouble,     saves 
expense,  saves  the  chicks,  and 
saves  the  profits. 

WESSEX     DRY    CHICK 

FOOD.  For  older  Chicks. 

31  /6  per  cwt. 

MIXED  CORN     tor  adult 

fowls.    26/6  per  cwt. 
SUSSEX  GROUND  OATS. 

34/6  per  cwt.,  carr.  paid. 


1,000  EGGS  IN  FOUR  MONTHS 

FROM    NINE   FOWLS   KEPT   IN    A  GARDEN 
IN   A   HOUSE  SIMILAR  TO    THIS. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  proof  ot  this,  and  with  it  the  name  and  address 

of  the  poultry  keeper,   if  desired. 
Laying  Fowls  kept  on  this  principle  in  a  garden  provide  an  abundance  of  eggs, 
use  up  the  waste  and  enormously  increase  the  productivity  of  the  garden. 
'1  hey  can  be  kept  in   health   and  profit  in  the 

"STERLING"  GARDEN  POULTRY  HOUSE 

t  consists  of  a  Roosting 

Compartment.  Scratcn- 

ing    Shed,    and    Outside 

Run. 


'   1 


The  roost  is  on  the  lefl,  the  door  of  which  is  shown  open.  It  is  shut  off  from  the  scratching  shed  by  a 
sirong  deal  partition.  The  perches  are  movable.  The  lock-up  door  is  strongly  made  and  strongly  hung. 
The  two  shutters  can  be  slid  up  and  down  to  regulate  ventilation.  The  scratching  shed  is  faced  up  with 
l-inch  wire  netting  and  the  door  hung  on  strong  hinges.  The  outer  run  is  movable.  The  Boor,  whether 
of  earih  or  other  material,  can  thus  be  easily  kept  clean.  Best  Swedish  deal  boards  are  used  for  its 
construction.     These  are  V-jointed,  tongued  and  grooved. 

HOUSE  AND  SHELTEK,  I2ft.  long.  4[t.  wide.  4(t.  high. 
RUN.  10ft.  long.  3ft.  7in.  wide.   2ft.  51n.  high.  The  whole  22ft.  long. 


Price 


£10    6    O 


Floor  throughout.  49/-  extra  Floor  to  roost.  24,6  extra.  Without  Run.  £8     6     0 

The  cost  of  Pickling  (by  immersion)   is    1/6   in  the   £   extra.      Immediate  despatch. 

FULL     DESCRIPTIVE     CATALOGUE     POST     FREE. 

HARRY    HEBDITCH,  "f  MARTOCK,   SOMERSET 

Britain's   Ppemier    Poultry   Appliance   Maker. 


HEBDITCHS 

SPECIAL    POULTRY 
FOODS 

are  used  by  Poultry  Keepers 
all  over  the  Kingdom, 

BEST      QUALITY     FISH 

MEAL.  26/-  per  cwt. 
GRANULATED  MEAT. 

No.  1,  30/-  per  cwt. 

No.  2,  27/6  per  cwt. 

MEAT        AND       BONE 

MEAL.     27/6  pei^cwt. 
BONE  MEAL. 

21/-  per  cwt. 

CLOVER  HAY  MEAL. 

11/6  per  cwt. 

PEAT    MOSS. 

7/6  per  cwt.       Prepared 
fine,  .specially  for  Poultry. 

FLINT  GRIT.  S/- per  cwt. 

COCKLE  SHELL. 

8/-  per  cwt. 


The  above  prices  in- 
clude sacks,  are  free  on 
rail  and  carriage  for- 
ward, with  the  excep- 
tion of  Sussex  Oats  which 
are  carriage  paid. 

Our  mixtures  are  guar- 
anteed absolutely  free  from 
grit,  Castor  bean,  Cotton 
Seed  residue,  or  any  injuri- 
ous matter. 

IT  IS  IIVIPORTANT  THAT  YOU 
GIVE  YOUR  NEAREST  STATION 


1920     PULLETS 

For  Winter  e^gs,  also  some  first  class  1919  stock  birds  for 
lest  season's  breeding.     Buy  dow,   get   first  selection  and  j 
owest  prices.     Golden,   silver,  white  Wyandottes  (273  egg  | 
itrain),  Rhode  Island   Reds,    White  Leghorns  f285  strain). 
Black    Wyandotte     Bantams,    White     Runner    and     Butt 
Urpington  Bucks. 

SYDNEY  HILLER,  F.B.S.A. 

CLEVELAND   POULTRY   FARM,  STANDON,   Herts 

THORP  &  CO.  (POULTRY  FARMS),  LTD. 

Capital,  £50,000.  Incubator  capacity,  50,000  eg^.  The 
argest  breeders  and  hatchers  of  poultry  and  ducks  in  Europe. 
Ill  correspondence  to  Gloucester  Hatcheries,  Little  Churcli 
Itreet,  Edgware  Road,  London,  W,  1.  Chief  Farm,  Gloucester 
'oultry  Farm,  Beckley,  Sussex.  Pullets,  hens,  cockerels, 
lucks,  and  drakes  are  now  offered  from  the  Company's  stock 
if  over  24,000  head  in  50  different  breeds,  in  the  best  care- 
ully  selected  pedigree  strains,  unrivalled  in  stamina  and 
ugh  egg  yield.  Eggs  for  hatching,  10s.  6d.  per  dozen.  Day- 
ild  cliicka  203.  per  dozen,  carriage  paid.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Foods,  poultry  houses,  incubators  and  appliances 
if  every  description  supplied.  Inspection  of  hatcheries  and 
arm  invited.  Look  for  our  exhibition  stands  at  all  leading 
loultry,  dairy,  and  agricultural  shows  at  home  and  abroad. 
IVe  supply  everj-thing  for  poultry.  Farms  equipped  in  th^ir 
ntirety. — Write  for  list  and  state  requirements.  Telephone  : 
*addington  507  (3  lines).  Telegrams  and  Cables  Athor- 
hiko,  Edgward,  London. 


LARGE  EGG  STRAIN.— White  Wyandottes. 

Cockerels  from  15/6,  few  pullets  from  25/-  to  30/-.  Book 
now.  Pedigrees  supplied. — Misses  Coates,  Broadheatli, 
Presteigne. 


it 


jj 


GUANOA 

THE   POPULAR    FERTILIZER. 

FLOWERS,  VEGETABLES   &  ALL  CROPS 
THRIVE  REMARKABLY  WELL  WHERE  USED 

PEICES: 

5  cwta       3  cwtB.      2  cwts.      1  cwt.      56  lbs.      28  lbs, 

60/-         37/6        26/-        13/6        7/6         4/- 

Carriage  Paid  Cwt.  Lots.     Packages  Free. 

Prompt  delivery,  direct  if  your  Seedsman  cannot  supply 

Fertilizers  for  all  Crops,  Lists  on  application. 

HUNTER  &  GOW,  Ltd.,  28,  Thomas  St.,  Liverpool 


Multiple 

Is  quite  the  finest  food  for; —  " 

Potatoes,      Peas,      Parsnips,      Onions, 

Creencrops,    Beans,    Turnips,    Carrots. 

SOLD    BY    ALL    SEEDSMEN 

Robinson    Bros..  Ltd.,  west   bromwich.  Staffs. 


...MANY 

EU 

YEARS 

RE 

REPUTATION.     ^ 

|#  A    WEED 
■ill  KILLER 

LASTING  RESULTS  -  NO  NEW  EXPERIMENT 


LABOUR  SAVERS.-EuREKA-  uwn  sand 

SoiLFuME  Nicotine  insecticides    Fumer's 
sprays.  and  other  chemicals  &  sundries, 
See  List    Please  ask  voub  ageut  fob  the  Euheka 

ARTICLES-  They  ARE   ALWAYS  SATISFACTORY  IF  ANY 
DIFFICULTY  IN  OBTAINING   WE  SEND  DIRECT  CARRIAGE  «1D 


.Oiil.AildussTOMUNSON  &  HArWARD  L"  LINCOLN. 


BY     APPOINTMENT. 


JV      APPOINTMENT 


DISINFECTANT  FLUID 

"A  *orliv  and /oratd«M<  m§*fon  lor  batiUno  mgaintitht  baciUut." 

— Sir  J.  Ckiqhtok-Beownb,  F.B.8. 

Use   Freely   in    Hen   Roosts,    Pigeon 
Cotes,  Aviaries,   etc. 


AGAINST  COLDS  and  ROliP:— "I  mixed  twenty  parts  of 
water  to  one  of  IZAL,  dipped  their  heads  in  it  for  a  few  seconds 
right  and  morning,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  they  could  all  see  and 
were  on  the  feed  again." 

Invaluable  as   a   pemedy   against   Foul   Brood  and 
I.O.W.  disease    in    Oees> 

Ask   for   special   leaflets   with    instructions  for  use. 


IZAL    POWDER   dusted    among    the    feathers   rids 
the   birds  of  inseot   pests. 


IZAL  FLUin  ^'-  *-e^'- 


iZAL  POWDER.   ""''^^^^ 


14'- pet  50, Ij.  ket' 
Sent  aarrlage  paid  on  receipt  of  remittance. 

Ask  for  Free  Oopy  ol  "  Healthy  Poultry." 


Newton.  Ghamber8&  Go.,Ltd.JhornGliffe,  nr.Shefflfild. 
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USE  a  little  Vim  when  washing  the  hands  after  a  spell  of 
work  in  the  garden.  Vim  removes  all  grime  and  grease 
easily  and  quickly.  There's  no  trouble  in  cleaning  the  hands 
after  the  work  is  done.  Always  keep  a  tin  handy.  It  more 
than  pays  for  itself  in  the  time  and  trouble  it  saves. 

Vim  is  just  as  good  for  cleaning  kitchen  For  removing  dirt  and  grease  of  every 
tables,  floors,  windows,  glass,  enamelware,  kind  from  the  hands  there  is  nothing  to 
woodwork.  Metals  are  easily  polished  with  it.       beat   Vim.      Try  it  to-day  ! 

IN    SPRINKLER-TOP    CANISTERS. 


Of  all  Grocers, 
Stores,  Oilmen, 
Chandlers,    etc. 


VIM 


LEVER  BROTHERS 

LIMITED, 
PORT  SUNLIGHT. 
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PAINT    YOUR    GREENHOUSES 

WITH 

"VITROLITE" 

Far  Superior  to  White   Lead  in  Colour,  Covering  Poiarer  and  Durability. 

Made  in   White  and  Stone  Colour. 

Price        -        -        25/-  per  Gallon. 

Drums  extra. 


''PLASTINE 

THE    IMPERISHABLE    PUTTY. 


J5 


Price  44/-  per  Cwt.,  in  1121b.,  56,  &  281b.  Kegs  {extra  and  returnable), 
also  in  141b.  tins,  7/9  each,  and  71b.  tins,  4/3  each.    Tins  included. 


WALTER    CARSON    &    SONS, 

GROVE   WORKS,    LOMBARD    ROAD,    BATTERSEA,    LONDON,   S.W.  11 . 


Telepfione : 
Telegrams  : 


Battersea  1630  (2  lines). 

"  Carsons,  Battsquare,  London*" 


AND  BACHELORS'  WALK,  DUBLIN. 


^<,>UTP   SKfifQj, 


BURNS  ON    TME   GROUND  ' 
NO    APPARATUS   REOUJRtD 


THE    KING     OF    FUMIGANTS 

AUTO-SHREDS 


Is    CERTAIN     DEATH     to 

Leaf-rainiQe  Maggots.White  Fly 
and  all  Pests  infesting  Plants 
under  Glass,  In  boxes  to  fumi- 
gate 1,000  cubic  feet.  9d.  ;  2,500 
cubic  feet,  1/3;  10,n00  cubic  feet 
(for  ordinary  Plants).  3/6;  tO.OOO 
cubic  feet  (for  tender  foliaged 
Plants).  4/6  each.  Obtained  of 
all  Principal  Seedsmen  and 
Florists. 

ORIGINAL  Patentees:— 

W.  Darlington  &  Sons, 

LIMITED. 

G  Dept.. 
HACKNEY,  LONDON,   E.8 


LETHORION 

IMPROVED    VAPOUR    CONE 


Fumigator 


Introdnced  1885. 


N' 


OTHING  yet  intro- 
duced has  surpassed 
this  valuable  method 
of  Fumigating  Greenhouses. 
It  combines  economy  with 
efficiency  in  every  way, 
and  is  certain  death  to  all 
pests,  without  any  injury  tc 
vegetation ! 

Only  a  match  required  for 
starting  it !     Full  directions 

Registered  Trade  Mark  f>295      for  USe  On  each  Cone. 

Nicotine  ie  the  effective  agent  in  this  Fumigator  I 
Prioaa. — No.  1 ,  for  Frame?  and  "  Lean-to's  "  up  to  1,000 
cubic  ft..10d.  each :  No.  2.  for  Small  Greenhouses  up  to 
1,600  cubic  ft.,  1/3  each;  No.  3,  for  general  use  In 
Large  Greenhouses  from  2.0G0  to  2,500  cubic  ft.,1/9  each. 
Sold  by  the  Trade  trenerally. 


The  Loughborough  Boiler 


When  you  have  installed  a  LOUGHBOROUGH 
BOILER,  fitted  with  Messenger  &  Co.'s  Elastic- 
jointed  Pipes,  you  know  that  you  possess  the  most 
economical  and  effective  method  of  combating  damp 
and  frost  in  your  Greenhouse.  Thousands  have  tried 
and  proved  it.     Why  not  you  ? 

Write  for  Estimates  to  the  Sole  Makers: 

MESSENGER   &   CO.,    LTD. 

Heating    Engineers, 

Loughborough,     LEICESTERSHIRE 

London   Office  ;    122,  Victoria  St.,  Westminster,  S.W  1 


CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  LONDON,  S.E.  1 


THORNBOROUGH  &  GO.  Ltd. 

Successors  to 

PEARCE     &    COMPANY 

(Late  HOLLOWAY  ROAD.   S.t 

CONSERVATORIES 
and    GREENHOUSES. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  waited  upon  by  appointment 
Contractors  to  L.C.C.  &  11  London  Borough  CounoUs. 
35  years'  Record.    Good  Work      Catalogue  Posl  Free. 
TOTTENHAM,  N.  17.    'Phone  T  2356. 


<( 


THE   SILVER    MEDAL 

HORSE  SHOE 
BOILER 

THE  PREMIER  HEATER  FOR  SMALL 
GREENHOUSES.  ENSURES  FULL  HEAT 
WITH     LEAST     FUEL    AND    ATTENTION. 


» 


000   SOLD. 


COHPLETE 


APPARATUS      NOW      FBOBI      STOCK. 
List  42  Free. 

CHAS.    P.   KINNELL   &    CO,   LTD, 
65,  65a,  Southwark  St ,  London,  S.E.  1. 


FRUIT    GROWING    FOR     BEGINNERS 

By  ]■'.  W.  Harvey.  140  pages.  40  illustrations.  1/3  net  ; 
cloth  1/11  net  ;  postage  4d.  e.xtra. — Published  at  tlie  Offices 
of  "  Country  Life,"  Ltd..  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Co  vent 
Garden,  W.C.  2. 
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BAND     YOUR 


FRUIT    TREES 


NOW 

with 


OSTICO 

AND     PROTECT 

NEXT     SEASON'S    CROP 

FROM     THE     RAVAGES      OF 

CATERPILLARS 


Small  tins  for  15  to  20  trees,     2/6. 

Paper  Bands  for  above,  6d    per  packet. 

•li  lb.  tins,     8/6. 

Paper  Bands  tor  abovf,  2,'-  pi-r  packet. 

From  Seedsrnen.  Iroiimointers,  etc. 
Manufa^'rurers:     McDOUGALL      BROS.,     Ltd- 

66  68,  PORT  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 


THEV  ARE  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

ALL     HAND     MADB. 

ARTISTIC  FERN  PANS 
AND     BULB      BOWLS. 

State  guantiti^s   and  eizea  required,  and  have 
"Carriage  Paid"  Quotation,   or  write  for  Price 

List— PRE  B 
RICHARD    SANKEY    &    SON,  LTD., 
Royal  Potteries,  Bulwell,  Nottingham. 


-^Nr- 


GROW  YOUR  OWN  VEGETABiES  FREE  FROM  DISEASE  WITH 


THE  MOST  PERFECT 

FERTILIZER 

FOR 


GREENHOUSES. 
GARDENS. 
LAWNS.  Ct 


N  T  E  D    ) 


THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  AND 
COMPLETE  SUBSTITUTE  for  STABLE  MANURE 


^  SCIBNTIFICALLT     AND     CHBMIOALEiT    PREPARED. 

Ill  the  form  of  a  leaf-mould,  ready  for  use  at  any  time.  In  the  same  way.  and  for  all  purposes  that  stable  manure  Is  put.  Goes  further 

(4  tiushels  equalllne  15  cwts.).  gives  better  result,  is  clean  to  handle,  sweet  smelling,  and  free  from  weeds,  worms,  etc. 

Report  of  Royal    Horticultural    Society.      "  Your  Patented  Hop  Manure  has  been  used  in  the  Society's  Gardens  at 

\yisiey.  and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  it  has  proved  excellent  for  the  flower  borders,  fruit  and  vecetables  grown  both  under 

glass  and  out  in  the  open  air."  (Signed)     W.  WiLKS.  Secretary. 

A  Beautiful  Free  Booklet  tiivhif'  full  jtarticulars  and  testimonials  sent  on  receiht  of  i>ostcard. 

■^  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS;  GENUINE  ONLY  IN  OUR  MARKED  BAGS,  C9NTAINING  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS.  "WE 

Prices,  including  bags.  1  bushel  2/3.  4  bushels  6/-.  5-4  bushels  28/9.  10-4  bushels  S5/-,  20-4  bushels  100/- 
C.irriage  forward  for  cash  with  order, 

WAKELEV'S  GROUND  GARDEN  LIME  (Caustic  or  Quick  Lime),  3/6  busliel  bag,  carriage  forward. 

WAKELEY'S  tmv^^  FERTILISER 

A  valuable  Plant  Food  for  Allotment  and  General  Garden  use.  simple  to  apply.     Particulars  and  Guaranteed 

Analysis  free.    Price  including  bags 

141b.  bag, 3/3;    56  lbs.,  11/6;    1  cwt.,  22/- 

Best  Yellow  Fibrous  Loam,  4/-.  and  Leaf  Mould,  4/6.     Coarse  Silver  Sand,  S/6,  and  Brown 

Fibrous  Peat,  S/6  per  sack.   Basic  Slag,  7/9.  Superphosphates.  13/6.  Bone  Meal,  24/6 

Kainit,    11/6   per  cwt. 
See  Free  Booklet  as  above  for  prices  o'  smaller  qiianfiiies,  also  other  Roods, 
WAKELEY   BROS.   A  CO,     LTD..  75a,  BANKSIDE,  LONOON,   S.E.I. 


TO  ACHIEVE  BEST 
RESULTS  USE 


ot«s. 


tr^^^ 


un^^ 


VINK, 


On  the  market  for  over 
years,  they  still  hold  first 
place  In  the  estimation  of  Hortlcal- 
turists  all  over  the  world  for  QUALITY 
and  RESULTS. 
The  direct  result  of  many  years*  practical  experience  In 
gardening,  they  stand  unrivalled  at  the  present  day  for  every  d«i- 
cription  of  Fruit  bearing.  Flowering  and  Foliage  Plants.  Vegetables, 
Ltwns,  etc.,  etc. 
PLANT*  VEGETABLE  MANURE.  1121bs,,  30/-;  561bs..  16/-:  281bs.,9/-:  Ulbs.,  5/- ;  71bs,,  3/-;  tlni.  1/3 

Carriage  paid  on  56ib3,  and  up  anywhere  in  United  Kingdom. 

SPECIAL  TOP-DRESSING  MANURE,  561bs.,  18/6;  28lbs.,  lO/-:  Hlbs..  6/-:  71bs.,3/6;  tins.  1/- 
Carrlage  paid  on  561b9.  and  up  anywhere  )□  United  Klngdoni, 

Vf       WRITE    FOR   OUR   BOOKLET— POST    FREE   ON    REQUEST,       "Wl 

SOLD    BT     NUBSERYUBN     AND    SEEOSKIBN     ETEBTWHERB. 


Sole  Makers:  WM.    THOMSON  ■33  SONS,  LTD.,  CLOVENFORDS,  SCOTLAND. 


LINEN  [reland 


Linen    Damask  Cloths   and   Serviettes. 
Linen   Damask  Cloths. 


In  times  of  linen  shortage  rnd  hieh  prices  it  will  pay 
you  before  orderiog,  to  write  to  headquarters — where 
linen  is  made. 

A  postcard  asking  for  list  number  46S  wilt  enable  you 
to  make  a  select  on  and  our  50  years"  reputation  will 
guarantee  you  fair  dealing. 

Bleached  Linen  Sheets  &  Pillow  Cases. 


Size  2X2  yards 
Size  2  X2i  .. 
Size  2X3      ., 


21  X  12  inches 


Serviettes 


38/-  each 
4  7/6  each 
57, -each 


49/-  per  dozen 


Size  2X3  yards 
Size  2^X5     .. 


114  7  per  pair 
150/7  per  pair 


27X27 


Write  to-day  for   List  to 


Pillow  Cases  to  match. 
20X30  inches      11/4  each 


ROBINSON  and  CLEAVER,  Ltd. 


LINEN 
Manufacturers 


15,' 11  each 


BELFAST 


cts  there  |r; 

r  and  makes  the  Garden  ^Zof^l^ 
^av  all  the  year  round  ..'^."nVoTr.i 


Sold  everywhere  for  Ht.rtifuUnr.Tl  piirpnses 
BR/^NDED  &  SEALED  BAGS:  7  II...,  3  9  14  Ihs.,  6/6: 
direct  irom  the  Works      arrl^go  Faid  in  tlu-  ULiited  Kin[j 


in  PACKETS  lOd.  A  I'B.  nnd  in 

'JSlbs-,  ll/6:5tilb5i..  20/-;  IIJ  U.'^  ,  37/-.     Or 

lorn  for  Casli  with  Order  (except  PACKEfS). 


CLAY    St   SiJN,    Manure- ■M'.''.s  At  Boiit;  orubiitiri.^il  RAJ  rOKU^LONDCiS. 


Printed  by  Hudson  &  Ki:\rns.  Limited.  Hatfield  Street  Works,  Stamford  Street.  S.E.   1.  and  Published  by    '  Countkv   Lii-t."   Limited,  at  ^'0.  iavistuck  btruct.  birand,  W'.C.Z. 

and  by  George  Newnes.  Limited.  8-11,  Southampton  Street.  Strand.  W.C.  2. 
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A  BED  OF  DAHLIAS  BY  THE  LAKE  AT   KEW. 


MERRYWEATHERS  ROSES 

FOR  THE  GARDEN!        FOR   EXHIBITION! 
FOR   BEDS!  FOR  EVERYWHERE! 

Also  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Ornamental  Trees. 
Please  state  your  wants. 


H.  MERRYWEATHER  &  SONS,  LTD. 

Garden    Specialists,     SOUTHWELL,    NOTTS. 

SUTTON'S  BULB  CATALOGUE 

FOR   1920  NOW  READY. 


Complete    descriptive  lists  of  the  best 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  Crocus,  etc. 

All  bulbs  of  soundest  quality. 

The  King's  Seedsmen, 

READING 


MiXJIjOTi^i 


ClUs 


NOW     READY 
BARR'S     EXTRA    EARLY    DUTCH     HYACINTHS 

SPECIALLY  PREPARED   FOR  EARLY  FLOWERING. 

r.m  ^t74*J''%.t',°^   ■^H!',""'^,  "'"  J°"-  Bowls,    or  Vases  for  Early    Winter   decoration. 

LULOURb,  White,  Glowing  Deep  Crimson,  and  Yellow,  per  dozen,  10/6.     Rose,  Rose 
I_  Pink,  Light  or  Dark  Blue,  per  dozen,  8/6. 

BARR'S  EXTRA  EARLY  MINIATURE  HYACINTHS 

SPECIALLY  PREPARED  FOR  EARLY    FLOWIRING. 

Producing  ratlier   smaller   spittes   than   above. 

CODOUK.S,  White,  Brilliant  Rose  and  Yellow,  per  dozen,  5/6.    Light  Rose,  Bright  Rose, 
Ricii  Crimson,  Light  or  Dark  Blue,  per  dozen    S/.. 

EARLY   WHITE   ROMAN    HYACINTHS 

Good  Flowering  Bulbs,  per  100,  42'-:  dozen, 56.  Extra  seleeteil,  per  100,  55/-;  dozen,  7/6 

E.xtra  Large  Bullis,  per  100,  70/-;  dozen  9/.. 

BARR'S  PEAT  FIBRE,  SHELL  AND  CHARCOAL  MIXTURE. 

Ready  mixed  for  use,  per  bushel,  4/6;  per  peck,  1/6. 

11,  12  &  13,  KING  STREET 
COVENT   GARDEN,   W.C.  2. 


BARR    &    SONS 

If  you  have  only  a  Window  Box,  an  old  Vase  on  the  Lawn,  or  a  Bijou  Garden    you  can  grow 

ALLWOODII 


but    firows    by   itself 


The   new    HARDY  GARDEN   PLANT 

to    perfection.     Half-Catnation   and    Half-Pink,    it  needs   no    culture, 
anywhere,  and  blooms  perpetualh-  from  Spring  to  Autumn. 

PLANT    NOW    FOR    BEST    RESULTS. 
The   undermentioned  collections   are   now  available,   ex   3^"   pots,  at    the    prices    quoted 
carriage   and    packing    paid   for   cash  with  order. 

Collection  No.  1—3  Plants.  8/6.  Collection  No-  2-6  Plants,  1&-. 

Collection  No.  3—12  Plants  (including  Novelties).  35/-. 

Cultural  Booklet.  6d..  post  free,  Catalodue  sent  with  pleasure  on  request. 

When   you  think  of  Carnations  you  think  of 

The   leading  Carnation  Raisers 
and  Specialists   in   the   Wopld. 

Dept.  3, 

HAYWARDS     HEATH 
SUSSEX. 
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THE   GARDEN"  CATALOGUE    GUIDE 


NOTICE  TO  OUR   READERS 

IN  order  to  avoid  waste  in  the  printing  of 
catalogues,  readers  are  advised  to  apply  to 
the  following  firms  lor  the  catalogues  they 
require.  We  therefore  beg  to  point  out  that  the 
under-mentioned  firms  will  be  very  pleased  to 
send  their  useful  catalogues  to  our  readers  free 
of  charge,  on  receipt  of  a  post  card. 


Rose  Specialists 


ELISHA  J.  HICKS,  M.C.,  N.R.S.,  etc. 
HURST,  BERKS. 


Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 


KELWAY   &  SON 
RxTAiL  Plant  Department 
LANGPORT,  SOMERSET 


Hardy  Plants 

ColourBorders 

Gladioli 


J.  CHEAL  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

Ndrseries 

CRAWLEY 


Landscape 
Qardenere 
Trees  and 
Shrubs,  etc. 


LAXTON  BROS. 

Nubseries 
BEDFORD 


Strawberries 

and 

Fruit  Trees 


PERRY'S 

Hardy  Plant  Farms 

ENFIELD,  MIDDX. 


Water  Lilies 

and 

Bog  Plants 


PULHAM  &  SON 

NURSERLES 

ELSENHAM,  ESSEX 


Garden  Craftsmen, 

Rockworkers, 

Rock,  Alpine 

and 

Herbaceous  Plants. 


W.  WELLS,  JuNR. 
Hardy  Plant  Nurseries 
MERSTHAM,  SURREY 


Herbaceous  and 
Alpine  Plants, 
Delphiniums  and 
Michaelmas  Daisies 


Garden  Sundries 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 
234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E.  1 


XL   ALL 

Trade  Insecticide  & 
only.      _         ,  , 

Fumigants 


CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Shad  Thames,  SJil.  1   and 
Bedford  Chambers 
CovENT  Garden,  W.C.  2 

J.  BENTLEY,  Ltd. 
Barrow-on-Humbeb 
HULL 


Merchants  and 

Manufacturers 

of  Horticultural 

Sundries, 

Fertilisers  and 

insecticides 

etc. 

Weed  Destroyers 
Lawn  Sand 

Insecticides 
Fertilizers 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 
234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E. 


XL  ALL 

Trade  Fertilizers  and 
only.      Agricultural 
Manures 


The  New  DESTRUCTOR  CO.  Rubbish 

Ltd. 
Station  Road,  PERSHORE.      Destructors 


Heating   Apparatus 


C.  p.  KINNELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.        Boiler 
Greenhouse  Heating  List  No.  42, 

Southwabk  St., London,  SJi.l    Post  Free. 


Seeds  and  Bulbs 


R.  H.  BATH  Ltd. 
The  Floral  Farms 
WISBECH 


Home-Grown 
Bulbs   and 
Seeds 


BLACKMORE  &  LANGDON 
Twerton  Hill  Nursery 
BATH 


Begonias 
Delphiniums 
Qloxinias 
Cyclamen,  etc. 


HENRY  ECKFORD 

Wem 

SHROPSHIRE 


Sweet  Peas  and 
Garden  Seeds 
Fertilizers 


DAWKINS 

408,  King's  Road 

CHELSEA,  S.W. 


Bulb 

Catalogue 
Free  on  application. 


R.  WALLACE  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
KiLNFiELD  Gardens 
COLCHESTER 


New  Bulb  and 
Iris  List 
Now  Ready. 


Bulbs  of  all  kinds. 
J.   JEFFERIES   &   SON,   Ltd.,    Specialists  in 
T^  ..y  Darwin  and  May 

Royal  Nurseries,  Flowering  Tulips 

CIRENCESTER.  Q"ad"li'""''' 


Landscape  Gardening 


WHITELEGG  &  CO. 
CHISLEHURST 

WRITE   US 


Landscape  and 
Garden  Archi- 
tects, specialise 
in  Rock,  Water 
and  Formal 
Qardens,  etc. 


PERPETUAL 


CARNATIONS. 


We  are  now  Lookins  orders  for 
early  Autumn  delivery  in  .3-inch  and 
5-inch  pots.  Package  and  carriage 
paid  anywhere  in  U.K.  Terms — 
Cash  on  receipt  of  invoice.  Cata- 
logue sent  free.  We  can  offer  now 
prompt  delivery  (in  our  selection) 
good  plants  in  3-inch  pots  at  20/-  doz.,  and  Tj-inchpot^  40/- 
doz.    Package  and  carriage  paid  in  U.K.,  for  Cash  with  Order. 

YOUN'G       &,      CO.        Gold  Melallists) 
Hathertey,    CHELTENHAM.       Est.    1890. 


DUCKS,     GEESE     AND     TURKEYS,      bv 

Will  Hooley,  F.Z.S.,  F.B.S.A.— Acopy  of  this  Ijelpful  booklet 
on  tlie  breeding,  feeding  and  fattening  of  Ducks,  Geese  and 
Turkeys,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  lid.  addressed 
to  The  Manager,  "  Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock 
Street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


LAXTON 'S   %*; 

STRAWBERRIES  §£| 

Pot  plants  for  forcing  ,j( 

and   planting  are  now  jsj 

ready  for  delivery.  fSfi 

List  and  Cultural  Hints  Free  jT 

LAXTON     BROS.,    /^ 


ORCHIDS 

of  vigorous  habit  and  superior  constitution. 
A  visit  to  our  E&tabli>hment  is  cordially  in- 
vited to  inspect  our  immense  and  interesting 

STOCK  RAISED  BY  THE 

PURE  CULTURE  SYSTEM 

Choice  Species,  Rare  Botanical  Specimens, 

Albinos   in   warm    and    cool  sections  also   a 

speciality. 

Expert  advice  given  and  all  requisites  supplied 
for  the  good  culture  of  Orchids. 

GHARLESWORTH  &  CO., 

HAYWARDS    HEATH. 


ESTABLISHED     1870. 


^.BLOJHLSGBiULHS 


WALTER  BLOM  &  SON,  F.R.H.S., 
OVERVEEN,    HOLLAND. 


WHY 


ARE  BLOM  S  BULBS  SO  MUCH  IN  DEMANDP 
Because  ONLY  the  best  qualities  and  sorts  are  selected  ; 
the  packing  is  done  correctly  and  neatly,  and  BEST  POSSIBLE 
VALUE    FOR    MONEV    is   given. 

Apply   for   Catalogue    without   delay   and    try 

BLOMS    BULBS 

which     will     give     you     the     highest     satisfaction. 

Fair  Prices.  PREPAID  ORDERS  1  0%  DISCOUNT. 
FREE     DELIVERY. 
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WEBBS'    BULBS    FOR    FORCING. 

Till'  tiiust  quality  obtainable. 
WEBBS'    I'llLY.ANTHUS    JfAECISSI  : 

Paper  Wbitc,  3/3  per  doz.,  25/-  per  100. 
Double  Koman,  3/-  per  doz.,  21/-  per  100. 
WEBBS'  E.\ELY  WHITE  KOMAN  HYACIN'I'HS  : 
5/6,  7/-  and  8/6  per  doz. 
42/-,  52/-  and  64/-  per  100. 
WEBBS'   EXTRA   EARLY  HYACINTHS  : 

(Prepared  lor  forcing),  in   10   separate    colours, 
10/6  per  doz. 
WEBBS'  FEEESIA,   REFRACTA  ALBA  : 
1,9  per  doz.,  12/6  per  100. 
WEBBS'    BULB    CATALOGUE   for  1920,   post    free    on 
request.— \\T;BB  &    SONS,    LTD.,   The  King's  Seedsmen, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


WATERERS'  RHODODENDRONS,  Azaleas. 

Rare  Shrubs.  Japanese  Cherries,  Maples,  and  Chinese  subjects. 
— John  Waterer,  Sons  &  Crisp,  Ltd.,  The  Nurseries, 
Bagsliot,  Surrey. 

WATERERS'     ROMAN     HYACINTHS 

Narcissus,  Freesias,  Tulips,  etc.,  for  early  forcing ;  Bulbs  for 
bowl  culture  and  bedding. 

WATERERS'  ALPINE  AND  HERBACEOUS 

PLANTS,  in  the  new  and  le.iding  varieties  of  Delphiniums, 
Phloxes,  Irises. 

WATERERS'     FRUIT     TREES,  —  Magni- 

flcent  stock  of  250,000  trees.  Prospective  purchasers 
are  invited  to  select  personally  at  Twyford  Nurseries. 

WATERERS'      ROSES,     in     all     forms.— 

John  Waterer,  Sons,  &  Crisp,  Ltd.,  Twyford,  Berks. 


GREENHOUSE  PAINTING  AND   GLAZING 

— "  VITROLITE  "  superior  to  White  Lead  Paint,  25/-  per 
gall.  Cans  extra.  "  Plastine,"  supersedes  Putty,  44/-  per 
cwt. — Full  particulars  from  Waiter  Carson  &  Sons,  Grove 
Works,  Battersea.    Agents  throughout  the  Cotmtry. 


POULTRY  FEEDING,  by  WILL  HOOLEY, 

F.Z.S.,  r.B.S..A  A  copy  of  this  practical  booklet  on  the 
most  economical  methods  of  feeding  poultry  will  be  sent 
post  free  on  receipt  of  lid.  addressed  to  The  Manager, 
"COCTiiRY  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden    W.C.  2. 

NARCISSUS     FOR      PLANTING.  —  Chiefly 

Emperor,  5/-  lOOj  also  Pheasant'sEye,  3/- 100.— H.  Saville, 


Eiildlesworth 
Norfolk. 


Hall     Gardens,     Biddlesworth,     Attleboro, 


XMAS    CHOCOLATE    CLUBS.— Spare  time 

Agents  wanted.  Good  remuneration.  Best  makes  only 
supplied.  Particulars  free. — Sajicel  Driver,  South  Market, 
Hunslet  Lane,  Leeds. 

WAKELEY'S  PATENTED  HOP  MANURE. 

— The  only  reliable  and  complete  substitute  tor  Stable 
manure.     See  advt.  on  p.  viii. 

BURBAGE   ROSES    on   Pedigree    Stocks.— 

1.000  varieties  grown.  List  of  "The  Hundred  Best  Roses." 
post  free.-^TBE  Bcrbaoe  Nurseries,  Nr.  Hinckley, 
Leicestershire.  Established  1773.  (Manager,  G.  Geary, 
F.R.H.S.) 

STORING    VEGETABLES    AND    FRUITS : 

with  chapters  on  "  Drying  in  the  Oven  and  by  the  Kitchen 
Fke."  By  Herbert  Cowlev  (Editor  of  The  Garden).  9d. 
net,  by  post,  lid. — Published  at  the  Offices  of  "  Country 
Lite,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


REV.    C.    BARNES,    F.R.H.S.,    SCOFTON, 

Worksop,  has  a  fine  collection  of  named  Pyrethrum  and  other 
plants.    Also  bulbs,  Darwin  Tulips,  etc.    List. 

SPLENDID    YELLOW     FIBROUS    LOAM. 

Pure  Leaf  Mould,  Coarse  Sand,  each  5/-  per  sack.  Prepared 
Compost,  6/6  ;  Cocoanut  Fibre,  5/6  per  sack.  Kainit,  14  lbs. 
3/9. — W.  Herbert  &  Co.,  Hop  E-xchange,  London  S.E. 


SEEDS     OF     ALPINES.— 1920    crop,    well 

ripened.      Packets   1/2,  post  free.       List  on  application. — 
TrcKER  &  Sons,  Nurserymen,  Headington,  Oxford. 


BARR'S  DAFFODILS,  AWARDED  47  GOLD 

JIKDALS  an.l  5  SILVER  CUPS.  Finest  sorts  for  Pots, 
Exhibition.  Flower  Borders,  and  to  naturalise;  also  many 
new  Seedlings  ottered  for  the  first  time.  Descriptive 
Catalogue  free. 


BARR'S     HYACINTHS,     TULIPS, 

CROCUSES,  etc.,  for  Pots,  Bowls  and  Flower  Borders, 
Best  English  and  Dutch  grown  Bulbs.  Descriptive 
Catalogue  now  ready,  free.— Barr  &  Sons,  11,  12,  13,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


THE  DOUGLAS  CLOVES.— Our  wonderful 

new  strain  of  Hardy  Border  Clove  Carnations  have  been  the 
sensation  of  the  1920  shows.  Rigidsteins, perfect  of  calyx, 
glorious  scent!  Thev  do  grandly  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain.  Catalogue  free  to  intending  purchasers.  Seed 
2/6  and  5/-.— J.  DouaLAS,  Great  Bookham. 


LOVELY   SPRING   FLOWERING    PLANTS 

for  autumn  planting,  including  polyanthus  in  all  beautiful 
shades,  yellow  allysum,  forget-me-not.  pansies,  strawberry 
plants,  strong.  Nowready.  Catalogue  free. — Ernest  Hills, 
The  Rhydd  Nurseries,  Hanley  Castle.  Worcestershire. 


SEWAGE      DISPOSAL      FOR      COUNTRY 

HOUSES. — No  emptying  of  cesspools  ;  a  perfect  fertilizer  ; 
no  solids  ;  no  open  filters  ;  perfectly  automatic  ;  everything 
underground.  State  particulars. — WILLIAM  Beattie,  8, 
Lower  Groavenor  Place,  Westminster. 


BAND    YOUR     FRUIT   TREES   now   with 

McDougall's  Ostico,  and  save  next  year's  crop.  The  most 
scientific  and  eHective  means  of  preventmg  the  attacks  of 
caterpillars.  In  tins  at  8  6  and  2  6  each.  Paper  Bands: 
packets  for  use  with  Si6  tins  2/-  each;  for  use  with  2,6 
tins  6d.  each.  Sold  by  Niurserymen.  Seedsmen,  and  Iron- 
mongers. Sole  Manufacturers,  JICD0UG.1LL  Brothers,  Ltd., 
Port  Street,  Manchester. 


BULBS,    HERBACEOUS    PLANTS,    Etc.— 

My  prices  will  save  you  30  per  cent.;  only  the  best  quality 
stiiH.  Li.sts  Free. — SIR  J.  L.  COTTER,  F.R.H.S.,  Wottou 
under-Edge,  Glos. 


KING'S  ACRE  FRUIT  TREES   famous  for 

productiveness  and  quality.  New  Illustrated  Catalogue 
replete  with  reliable  information  now  ready,  and  will  be 
forwarded  free  on  application. — KiNQ's  ACRE  NuESEKIES, 
Ltd.,  Hereford. 


KING'S  ACRE  ROSES.— New  alphabetically 

arranged  Rose  Catalogue,  with  special  value  in  collections, 
free  on  request. — King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Ltd.,  Hereford. 


KING'S    ACRE     STRAWBERRIES.-    Com 

pleto  List  of  the  best  varieties,  with  cultmal  instructions, 
post  free.  Also  up-to-date  alphabetically  arranged  Rose 
List,  with  special  value  in  collections.  —  King's  Acre 
Nurseries,  Ltd.,  Hereford. 


IRIS  STYLOSA,    6/ 

Narcissi    for    naturalising, 
1,000. — Thomas,  Trewince, 


doz.  ;     Daffodils   and 

good   varieties,    3/-    100 ;    22;6 
Ports-catho,  Cornwall. 


IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING  for  gardens, 

tree  guards,  gates,  arches,  espaliers,  rose  stakes,  and  orna- 
mental garden  iron  and  wire  work  of  every  description.  Send 
for  illustrated  catalogue.  Also  kennel  raiUng  and  poultry 
fencing.  Ask  for  separate  lists. — Bouiton  &  Paul,  Ltd., 
Manufacturers,  Norwich. 


ROCK     GARDEN     PLANTS.  — Where 

and  in  What  Soils  to  Plant  Them.  A  useful  guide  to 
garden  lovers,  witii  catalogue,  4S  pages,  post  free. — 
G.  R.  Phipps,  Alpine  Nursery,  Barnham,  Boguor. 


RIVERS'  FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  VINES, 

Figs,  Oranges  and  Orchard  House  trees  are  of  first-class 
quality,  and  a  large  and  select  stock  is  always  on  view. 
Inspection  invited.  Price  list  post  free  on  application. — 
Thos.  Rivers  &  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. 


WM.   DUNCAN   TUCKER   &   SONS,   LTD., 

Lawrence  Road,  South  Tottenham,  N.  15. — Conservatories, 
Winter  Gardens,  "Vineriea,  Peach  Houses,  Portable  Build- 
ings, etc.  


KELWAY'S  HERBACEOUS   BORDERS. 

ORDER  NOW  FOR  AUTUMN  PLANTING. ''.- 
ARE  YOU  CONTEXT  WITH  YOUR  HERBACEOUS 
BORDER,  or  have  you  blank  unnecessary  gaps,  or  colours 
tliat  clash  ?  A  crude  arrangement,  in  fact  If  so  WRITE 
TO  KELWAY'S.  They  can  scheme  out  a  border  of  any 
shape  or  size,  or  use  your  suggestions,  advising  as  to  aspect 
and  soil,  and  sending  plants  that  give  lasting  delight. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLAN  IMPROVEMENTS.— 
A  good  gardener  thinks  and  schemes  six  montlis,  perhaps 
a  year  ahead.  Do  you  ?  There  is  a  special  fascination  about 
a  good  herbaceous  border,  a  glory  that  Insts  tluough  many 
months  ;  a  colour  scheme  that  charms  witii  each  successive 
month.  These  borders  are  at  their  best  now — a  flaming 
blaze  of  colour  from  gold  through  red  russet  to  purple, 
touched  here  and  there  with  silvery  blue  and  white 
IS  YOURS  LIKE  THIS  '? 

IF  NOT,  WRITE  TO    KELWAY'S 

KELWAY  &   SON,   THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTIIRIST.S, 
LANGPOET,  SOMERSET. 

KELWAY'S   PiEONIES.  _  NOW   IS    THE 

TIME  TO  PLANT.  AS  BEAUTIFUL  AS  ROSES.  HAVE 
Y'OU  TRIED  THEM  ?  As  one  walks  through  a  border  of 
KELWAY"S  P.EONIES  one  can  easily  imagine  that  they 
are  roses — giant  roses — their  delicious  scent,  their  creamy- 
tinted  petals  flushed  with  pink,  and  their  bright  dark  foliage 
are  exceptionally  dehghtful. 

WRITE    TO    KELWAY'S    NOW,    and    procure    strong 
named  plants  for  September.     Then  you  will  be  rewarded 
witli  good  clumps  and  beautiful  blossoms  in  early  summer. 
KELWAY  &  SON,   THE  ROY'AL  HORTICULTURISTS' 
LANGPORT,  SOMERSET. 


LAXTON'S   STRAWBERRIES. —Pot  Plants 

and  Runners  of  all  the  best  new  varieties,  and  the  old 
favourites  can  now  be  booked  for  early  delivery.  Catalogues 
gratis  on  application. — Laxton  Brothers,  Bedford. 


DOBBIE'S  AUTUMN  LIST  of  Bulbs,  Roses, 

Sweet    Peas.    Vegetable   Seeds   and    Plants,    post   free.— 
DOBBIE  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Royal  Florists,  Edinburgh. 


BATH'S     HOME-GROWN     BULBS.— New 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  finest  Narcissi,  Tulips,  Hya- 
cinths, etc.,  as  supplied  to  the  royal  parks  and  gardens, 
with  full  cultural  directions,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent 
post  free  on  application. 

BATH'S    ROSES    AND     PEONIES.— New 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  containing  full  cultural  notes,  of  the 
best  new  and  standard  varieties,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  applicatioa.— (Dept.  E.),R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd., 
The  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech. 


HARDY    BULBS T.  Smith,    Daisy    Hill 

XuTsery,  Xewry.     List  free  on  application. 

STRAWBERRIES Strong  healthy  plants, 

specially  grown  in  pots  ;  Royal  Sovereign  and  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton  ;  ready  for  immediate  dehvery.  Fruit  trees  in  great 
variety.  Illustrated  list  on  application. — James  Vert  and 
Sons,  Saffron  Walden. 


PERPETUAL  CARNATIONS  ILLUSTRATED 

— A  thorouglily  practical  and  well-illustrated  book  on  these 
beautiful  and  popular  flowers,  written  by  Laurence  J.  Cook, 
is  now  ready.  Price  2/6  net,  postage  4d.  extra.  It  is 
published  at  the  offices  of  "Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


WALLACE'S      GOLD       MEDAL       IRISES 

shoiUd  be  planted  now.      Our  unique  publication.  Irises  and 
Iris  Gardens,  free  on  application. 


WALLACE'S  LILIES,  TULIPS,  EREMURUS, 

Calochorti,  Narcissus,  Hyaointlis,  Crocus,  etc.  Our  catalogue 
of  these  is  ready,  free  on  application. — R.  Wallace  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  Kilnfleld  Gardens,  Colchester. 


ROSES. — Their   history,  development,   and 

cultivation.  Bv  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton.    Second  Edition. 
15/-  net.    The" Garden  says;  "The  rose  grower  who  comes 
to  Mr.  Pemberton 's  hook  for  help  will  not  be  disappointed. 
—Longmans  &  Co.,  39,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C.  i. 


JAMES   GRAY,  LTD.,   Builder   of    Conser 

vatories.  Greenhouses,  etc.,  and  Heating  Engineers,  Danvere 
Street,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W.  3.  Wire  :  Gray,  Kensmgton  90 
Telephone  :  Kensington,  90. 

BIRDS'   BATHS,  GARDEN    VASES,   SUN 

DIALS,  NESTING  BOXES.  Catalogue  (No.  4)  free.  ~ 
MOORTON,  5,  Thornton  Avenue,  Chiswick. 
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PEARSONS' 
RELIABLE  BULBS 

A  short  selection  of  newer  DAFFODILS 
of  proved  merit  at  moderate  prices. 

Perdoz.  Each 
10  ARGENT  (Engleheart).  A  semi-double 
IncoiHp.,  with  creamy  white  and  yellow 
segments.  A  somewhat  neglige  flower, 
but  very  striking  in  appearance.  Habit 
of  plant  robust,  and  stalk  extremely 
strong,  withstanding  even  gales  of 
wind.      Rather  early.     Very  good  for 

pots      16/- per  100  2  3 

BERNARDINO  {Worsley).  A  seedling 
from  Lulworth,  but  much  larger  and 
having  a  taller  habit  of  growth. 
Perianth  creamy  white,  cup  large  and 
prettily-  crinkled  at  edge,  deeply  tinted 
orange  apricot.  Highly  recommended 
CAPELLA  {Pearson,  '1909).  A  very 
pretty  and  neatly  formed  flower  of  the 
giant  Leedsii  section  :  cup  (or  trumpet) 
long  and  prettily  frilled,  very  pale 
yellow  fading  to  white.  Perianth  we 
formed,  pure  white 
FIREBRAND  (Enghheart).  A  some- 
what starry  flower,  but  well  set  up  and 
lasting  ;  cup  most  intense  fiery  red, 
segments  creamy  white.  A  good 
grow-erand  rapid  increaser.  Midseason. 
A  verv  good  pot  plant.  25,'-  per  100  3  6 
GIPSY  QUEEN  (Engleheart.l^m).  A 
large  i?nmi.  Segments  creamy  white, 
Droad,  and  well  formed  ;  cup  large  and 
spreading,  yellow  with  oroad  edging  of 
orange.  A  good  plant  and  very  free, 
the  flowers  being  carried  on  long  stems. 
A  good  exhibition  variety,  and  a  tine 
decorative  flower 
HOMESPUN  (Engleheart).  A  large 
and  most  lovely  Incotnparabilis : 
uniform  clear  yellow,  a  quite  distinct 
shade  ;  very  strong  texture  in  flower 
and  sturdy  stem.  A  unique  and  abso- 
lutely first-class  flower  ;  vigorous  and 
free.      A.M.,   R.H.S.,    1907.      F.C.C, 

Birmingham,  1909         

26.  LUCIFER  (Engleheart).  A  fine  In- 
comp.  Segments  white,  long  and  rather 
narrow,  cup  long  and  narrow,  bright 
orange  scarlet.  One  of  the  very  best 
of  the  red  cups.     Jlid  season.     Good 

forpots  20-perl00  29     3d 

2a.  NOBLE.  A  fine  giant  Incomp.,  of 
strong  growth.  Flower  well  formed 
and  firm,  uniform  pale,  clear  yellow. 

Mid  season  

4a.  NORAH  PEARSON  {Pearson,  1910). 
A  very  fine  Giant  Leedsii,  very  much 
in  the  w-ay  Hoii.  Mrs.  Franchlin,  but 
later  in  flowering.  A  very  firm,  well 
set  up  flower  of  great  lasting  quality. 
Plant  extremely  strong  and  vigorous. 
A.M.,  Mid.  Daff".  Soc,  April  22nd,  1913  10  6  1  - 
RED  BEACON.  A  very  good  red- 
eyed  variety,  about  the  best  at  the 
price.  Pure  white  perianth,  and 
brilliant  red  eye.      Rather  late  ...25-    2/6 

STEADFAST  {Engleheart).  A  very- 
fine,  firm,  lasting  flower  of  the  Incomp' 
class.  Segments  white,  of  great  sub- 
stance, and  quite  overlapping  ;  cup 
narrow  and  nearly  cylindrical,  bright 
rich  yellow-.  Plant  very  vigorous  and 
free  flow-ering  ;  sweetly  scented. 
Quite  distinct.  Very  late.  Highly 
recommended  ...         18 '- per  100  2 '6     — 

la.  VAN  WAVEREN'S  GIANT.  A  very 
large  flower  of  the  Emperor  type,  long 
stalk  and  fine  broad  foliage.  This 
variety  has  won  for  itself  a  good 
position  as  a  show  flower.    Mid  season   10/6    1/- 
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J.  R.  PEARSON  &  SONS,  Ltd. 
LOWDHAM,    NOTTS. 

Established   1872. 
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AT    MODERATE   PRICES 


SKM.)  TO 


ROBERT  SYDENHAM  LTD 

99  TENBY  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM 

No  one  will  serve  you  better. 

A  FEW  PRICES  FOR  1  920 


ROMAN   HYACINTHS. 

Extra  Selected         4/6  Per  doz 

FREESIAS. 


Extra  Selected 
Qood   First  Size 


Per  doz.    Per  lOri, 
.      1/-  7/6 

.      lOd.  6/- 


HYACINTHS. 


B^st  First  Size,    Named.. 
,,  ,,  ,,        Unnamed 

Best  Second  Size   .  . 


6/-   Per  doz. 

4/6 

3/6 


MINIATURE   HYACINTHS. 

STRONGLY     RECOMIVIENDED. 

Per  duz.    Per  100. 
Separate  Colours 1/9  12/6 

BEST   SINGLE   EARLY   TULIPS. 

Per  doz.    Per  100. 

Artus,  ?oo(l  searlet 1/9  12/6 

Scarlet   Due   van   Tholl 

Chrysolora,  yellow  .  . 

Cottage  Maid,  pink 

Crimson   King,  scarlet 

Dusart,  very  dark  red 

Keizerskroon,  scarlet  with  yellow  border 

La  Peine,  early  white 

Pink  Beauty,  tine  rich  pink 

Prince   of    Austria,   soft    orange   scarlet. 

sweet  scented  .  .  . .  . .  . .     2/3  16/- 

Rose  Qris  de  Lin,  pale  rose  ..     1/9  12/6 

Thomas  Moore,  terra-cotta  . .  .  .     1/9  12/6 

Yellow   Prince,  sweet  scented       .  .  .  .     1/9  12/6 


2- 

14/- 

2/3 

16/- 

2/3 

16/- 

2/- 

14/- 

1/9 

12/6 

1/9 

12/6 

2/- 

14/- 

2/6 

18/- 

LATE-FLOWERING   TULIPS. 

Per  doz.  Per  loo. 
2/-  14/- 

1/9  12/6 

1/9  12/6 

1/9  12/6 

1/6  10/6 

2/-  14/- 

2/9  20/- 

2/3  16/- 

2/3  16/- 

1/3  9/- 


Baronne  Tonnaye,  large  ru^e 

Caledonia,  bright  scarlet    . . 

Clara  Butt,  rosy-pink 

Inglescombe   Pink,  pink   ., 

Inglescombe  Yellow,  tine  pure  yellow  ., 

La  Merveille,  rirange-scarlet 

Mr.  Farncombe  Sanders,  the  finestscarlet 

Pride  of  Haarlem,  large  rosy-crimson     .  . 

Rev.  Ewbank,  solt  heliotrope 

Fine  Mixture,  all  sorts 


FOR  OTHER  V.\RIETIES,  SEE  LIST. 

POPULAR   DAFFODILS. 

Per  doz. 
2/- 


Albatross,  brisht  orange-rimmed. . 
Barrii    Conspicuus,   popular  red-cupped 

variety         .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  . .     1/6 

Campanelle  Hugulosus,  sweet  scented  ..      1/6 
Emperor,  best  yellow  trumpet      ..  ..      2/6 

Empress,  good  bi-colour    , .  . .  . .     2/3 

Qolden  Spur,  early  yellow  trumpet         . .     2/- 
Madam  de  Qraaff ,  bf;uitiful  "hite  trum- 

l>et  variety.  Special   Price  . .  .  .     4/- 

Mrs.  Langtry,  the  most  popular  Leedsii.  .      1/6 
Pheasant  Eye,  useful  late  flowers  ..      lOd. 

Poeticus  Ornatus,  good  tor  pots.  .  .  ,     1/2 

Sir  Watkin,  the  giant  Incomp.     ..  ..     2/6 

White  Lady,  best  Leedsii 2/3 

Fine  Mixture,  all  sorts       ..  ..     1/- 

FOR  OTHER  VARIETIES,  SEE  LIST. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Per  doz. 
..     6d. 
..     1/2 
.     6d. 

. .  lOd. 
..      9d. 
..     8d. 
6d. 

..  8d. 
..     1/- 


Aconites,  early  yellow 
Anemone,  Giant  French,  mixed 
Bluebells 
Chionodoxa  .  . 
Qrape  Hyacinth,  dark  blue 
Ixias,  finest  mixed   . . 
Spanish  Iris,  in  variety     . . 
Snowdrops,  finest  single    .. 
,;  ,       double  . . 


Per  ion. 
14/6 

10/6 
10/6 
18/- 
16/- 
14/6 

30/- 

10/6 

6/- 

8/- 

18/- 

16/- 

11- 


Fer  100 
3/- 
8/- 
3/6 
6/- 
5/- 
4/- 
3/6 
4/- 
71- 


FULL  DESCRIPTIVE    LIST 

of  above  and   many 

OTHER    SPRING     FLOWERING     BULBS 

POST      FREE     ON      APPLICATION. 


MRS.  PYM'S  FAMOUS  PLANTS 

PnsT  KK1':E  or  CARRIAfiE  PAID  PASSEXGER  TKAIX. 

Notice. — Please  add  4d.  extra  for  orders  under  3/-. 
24/-  worth  for  20/-.  Plant  now  for  success.  Strong 
hardy  plants. 

Wallflowers,  blood  red,  crimson,  gold,  brown,  bronze 
yellow,  pink,  ruby,  piu^ple  and  new  hybrids,  3  -  100  ;  12,  -  500. 

Anthemis  Kelwayi,  4,  16.  Alyssum,  gold  dust,  6,  1/4. 
Anchusa,   best   blue,    6,    1, 6.  Antirrhinums,    12,    1/6. 

Aquilegia,  long  spurred,  6,  1  0.  Aubrietia,  12,  1. 6. 
Auriculas  4,  1  4.  Brompton  Stocks,  large,  year-old 
(.>,  1  (>.  Campanula  carpatk.a,  dwari.  4,  16,  Cam- 
panula pyiaini<ialis,  3,  1  0.  Campanula  Wahlenbergia. 
large  Olematis-tlowered,  4,  1  G  (all  year  old  plants).  Canter- 
bury Bells  blue,  white,  pink,  9.  l/ii ,  double,  6,  1/6  ;  smaller, 
12,  16.  Carnations,  good  double  border,  6,  1/6,  separate 
colours,  scarlet,  crimson,  white,  yellow  groimds,  pink,  4,  1;6. 
Chinese  Pinks  12,  1/6.  Coreopsis  grandiflora,  6,  16. 
Cornflowers,  Kelway's  blue.  12,  1  G.  Daisies  new,  very 
large  double  blooms,  pink  or  white,  15,  1  6.  Daisies,  bediling 
pink  or  white,  20,  1/6.  Dianthus,  all  colours,  separate  or 
splendid  large  flowering,  mixed,  12,  1  6.  Delphinium 
Formosum,  sphndid  laiL'e  blue,  3,  1/6.  Delphinium,  light 
or  dark  blue  or  lzciiuI  lubrids,  4,  1/6.  Gaillardia  grandi- 
flora,6,  1/6.  Qypsophilapaniculata,6.  1  6.  Hemerocallis. 
hardy  Lily,  yellow  and  orange,  4,  1,6.  Heuchera,  red, 
4.  1  4.  Hollyhocks,  single,  6,  1/6  :  double,  4.  1  6.  Iceland 
Poppies,  tl,  1  6.  Incarvillea,  3.  16.  Iris,  3.  1  6.  Lavender 
bushes,  3,  1/6.  Linum,  blue  flax,  0,  16.  Lobelia  cardinalis, 
4,  1/6.  Lupins,  white,  blue,  pink,  6.  16.  Tree  Lupins, 
yellow,  3,  1/6.  Scarlet  or  pink  Lychnis,  6,  1-6.  Scarlet 
Musk,  quite  hardy,  6,  16.  Pansies,  choicest  large  flowering 
straijis,  and  all  coloiirs  separate,  12,  1  6.  Oriental  Poppies, 
named  varieties,  6,  1/6.  Passion  Flower,  hardy  blue  and 
white,  2,  14.  Everlasting  Peas,  large  roots,  mixed,  red, 
white,  pink,  3.  16.  Pinks,  coloured,  9,  1/6.  Pjeonies, 
2,  1  6.  Pyrethrunn  Kelway  singles.  4,  1  6.  Rose  of  Sharon, 
4,  10.  Rose  Campion,  12,  1/6.  Scabious,  mixed,  12,  16. 
Sweetwilliams,  beautiful  new  scarlet,  pink  or  crimson 
beauty,  0,  1,6;  mixed,  12  1/6.  Red-hot  Poker  or  Torch 
Lily,  3,  1,6  Valerian,  crimson  or  white,  9,  16.  Violas, 
Bath's  yellow  Gem,  Purple  King.  Imperia  Blue,  Snow  Queen, 
and  mixed,  12,  1,6.  Viola  cornuta,  mauve,  purple  and 
White  Queen,  and  mixed  colours,  9.  1,6.  Viola  admirabilis, 
very  showy.  12,  1, 6. 

Spring  sown  Leeks,  Cabbage,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Pickling  Cabbage,  Kale,  Broccoli,  2-  lOU.  Parsley, 
12.  1  6.  Sage,  Thyme,  Mint,  Marjoram,  Fennel,  6,  1/6, 
STRONG    PLANTS    FOR    COOL    HOUSE. 

Fig  Palm,  3.  16.  Asparagus  Fern,  3,  1/6.  Perpetual 
flowering  Begonias,  4,  1/6.  Calceolarias  Tigrida.  4,  16. 
Cannas,  3,  1  0.  Celsia  critica.  4,  1  6.  Cinerarias,  6,  1  6. 
Heliotrope,  6,  16.  Lobeila  cardinalis  scarlet  spikes,  4,  16. 
Tobacco,  red  or  white.  4,  1  6.  Plumbago,  blue,  2,  1,6. 
Primulas  obconica,  japonica,  cortusoides,  etc..  4,  14. 
Rehmannia,  pink  trumpet,  4.  1  4.  Scarlet  Salvia,  4,  1  4. 
Streptocarpus,  4,  1  6.  Fuchsia,  3.  1  6. 
CATALOGUES    FREE. 

Mrs.  PYM,  F.R.H.S..  ^^SostoTI;  Peterborough 
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THESE  weeks  of  late  summer  brinp;  the 
fullest  bloom  of  this  handsome  wtite 
Irish  Heath  (Menziesia  polifolia).  The 
colour  of  the  type  is  rather  too  pronounctd 
a    magenta,    but    the    white    is    beyond 

.-all  praise  with  its  large  bells  and  small  polished 
leaves.       When   established  it   ipreads  into  wide 

■sheets  and  even  sows  itself  here  and  there.  Some  of 
these  seedlings  now  coming  into  flower  have  placed 
themselves  in  front  of  the  wild  Calluna,  making  a 
delightful    combination. 

Dahlias  in  tlie  Garden. — The  subject  of  Dahlias 
for  the  garden  and  exhibition  will  concern  many  of 
our  readers  at  the  present  time.  More  attention 
is  being  given  by  raisers  to-day  than  formerly 
to  the  Dahlia  as  a  border  flower.  Most  of  the  old 
florists  concentrated  their  energies  on  the  produc- 
tion of  the  ideal  flower  for  the  show  board,  sacrifi- 

■■cing  the  important  point  jf  quantity,  which  is  the 
most  telling  in  the  garden.  Growers  of  flowers  for 
the  garden  and  home  itill  further  added  to  their 
troubles    by    visiting    exhibitions    and    making    a 

■selection  of  varieties  from  the  show  board,  instead 
of  going  to  the  nurseries  where  the  plants  are  grow- 
ing with  their  note-books.  Some,  at  least,  of  the 
newer  varieties  produce  the  blooms  in  quantity 
well  above  the  foliage,  as  in  the  one  illustrated 
on  the  front  cover  (Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria). 
Present  work  among  the 
plants  consists  in  the  thin- 
ning and  tying  of  the  growths 
to  protect  them  from  damage  and 
the  removal  of  t  he  old  flowtrrs. 

White-fruited  Elder.— At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Scientific 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural    Society      Mr.      Fraser 

■showed  examples  of  the  white- 
fruited  form  of  the  common 
Elder,  which  he  Lad  found 
growing  wild  near  Ashtead 
Common,  Surrey.  Mr.  Dykes 
showed  a  hybrid  Lily  between 
Lilium  speciosum  (L.  sulphureum 
X  L.  regale).  The  flower  as 
shown  had  no  particularly 
remarkable  characteristics. 

Montbretia  Hereward.  —  Kot 
among  the  whole  of  this  now 
important  race  is  there  a  more 
graceful    h?ibited    variety     than 

"this,  which  a  dozen  or  more 
years  ago,  gained  recognition 
from  the  Royal  Horticultural 
and  other  Societies.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  high  honours  were 
ever  mora  worthily  bestowed.  Of 
erect  and  graceful  carriage  and 
tall,  freely  -  branched  stems, 
:it      is      head      and      shoulders 


above  some  of  its  fellows  in  these  respects,  and 
quite  naturally  plays  its  part  well.  Good  in  these 
ways,  it  is,  perhaps,  ai  a  flowering  plant  that 
it  excels  most  of  all ;  the  spreading,  well-expanded 
blossoms  with  recurving  tips  and  the  rich,  refined 
apricot  orange  of  it;  flowers  rendering  it  all  but 
unique.  Rarely,  indeed,  have  the  attributes 
of  refinement,  elegant  grace  and  form,  as  well  as 
colour  of  flowers,  been  better  associated  ;  facts 
which  were  abundantly  demonstrated  in  a  bed  of  it 
we  recently  saw  in  the  E.xeter  Nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Veitch. 

Herbaceous  Phloxes. — In  most  gardens  thc^e 
have  flowered  well  this  year  ;  better,  in  fact, 
tlian  we  ever  remember  them.  A  dripping 
summer  justs  suits  them.  In  preparing  the 
ground — and  this  is  a  good  season  for  planting — 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Phlox  is  a 
voracious  feeding  subject,  that  it  loves  moisture 
in  the  growing  season  and  deep  cultivation.  The 
value  of  young  plants  cannot  be  overestimated. 
To  plant  by  woody  clumps  is  to  coiurt  failure. 
The  perfect  plant  would  be  that  raised  from  a 
cutting  last  March. 

Autumn-Rooted  Fuchsias. — Cuttings  of 
Fuchsias  inserted  this  month  root  freely  if  placed 
in  a  cold  frame  or  in  a  box  covered  with  glass 
within   a   frrmc.     The  resultant    plants   are   most 


useful  for  the  furnisliing  of  cool  greenhouses, 
dwelling-room  windows  or  flower-beds  the  follow- 
ing year.  Select  young  shoots,  free  from  flower- 
buds,  and  cut  them  with  a  small  heel  of  hardei 
wood  attached  and  insert  around  the  edges  of 
flower-pots  filled  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top  with 
a  sandy  compost. 

Buddleia  Veitchiana. — This  is  one  of  the  best 
forms  of  the  b.autiful  Chinese  Buddleia  variabilis. 
Among  the  taller  late  summer  and  autumn  flowering 
shrubs  it  occupies  a  foremost  place.  As  the  name 
variabilis  suggests,  t)ie  species  is  indeed  a  very 
variable  subject.  A  number  of  the  best  forms 
have  been  given  distinctive  names.  B.  Veitchiana 
has  densely  flowered  panicles  of  lilac  blossoms 
upto2feet  or  even  more  in  length.  In  B.  magnifica 
the  flowers  are  violet-purple.  B.  Wilsoni  is 
distinct  with  rosy  purple  blossoms  and  a  central 
orange  eye.  B.  amplissima  is  more  spreading 
in  habit,  with  large  panicles  of  rosy  mauve  flowers  ; 
and  B.  superba  is  another  dark-flowered  form. 
A  valuable  shrub  for  all  gardens,  B.  variabilis 
flowers  freely  in  toivn  gardens.  If  the  ground  is 
deeply  dug  and  liberally  manured  previous  to 
planting,  vigorous  growths  8  feet  to  lo  feet  are 
not  unusual.  In  March  each  year  cut  down  these 
\-igorous  shoots  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  older 
wood  to  encourage  the  development  of  sturdy 
growths  terminating  and  branch- 
ing into  large,  attractive  panicles 
of  blossoms. 

Receipt  for  Fruit  Salad  a 
la  Lambourne. — Take  one  large 
juicy  Orange  (peeled  carefully 
from  all  pith,  &c.,  and  thinly 
sliced),  two  Canary  Bananas  (also 
very  thinly  cut),  with  Goose- 
berries (which  have  been  kept 
under  netting)  and  White 
Currants.  Squeeze  the  Goose- 
berries from  their  skins  and 
carefully  strip  the  Currants. 
Take  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
(about  four  of  each),  peel  and 
cut  in  like  manner.  Sift  2  ozs. 
of  castor  sugar  between  the 
layers,  add  a  few  drops  of 
essence  of  vanilla  and  a  suspic- 
ion of  "  Scotch."  Stir  and 
serve.— H.  C.  P. 


BUDDLEIA     VEITCHIANA. 


FORTHCOMING     EVENTS. 

September  13. — United  Horti- 
eultural  Benefit  and  Provident 
Society's  Meeting.  Bath  Gar- 
ileners  Society's  Meeting. 

September  16.  —  Brighton, 
Hove  and  Sussex  Horticultural 
Society's  Meeting. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

(The  Editor  is    nnt    responsible   for    the    opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 


BOMAREAS. 

'T'HE  note  i.i  your  pages  last  week  on  Bomarea 
multiflora,  by  Mr.  N.  G.  Hadden,  recalls 
to  memory  the  genus  as  it  ufed  to  be  represented 
at  Kew  twenty,  thirty,  forty  years  ago.  In  those 
days  I  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  The  Garden 
and  I  wrote  about  Bomareas  first  in  Vol.  XXII. 
(1882),  page  192,  when  the  merits  of  some  of  the 
species  were  scarcely  known.  In  Vol.  XXIII. 
a  coloured  plate  of  B.  cooferta,  accompanied  by 
further  notes  by  me,  was  published.  Again,  in 
Vol.  XXIX.  (1886),  page  266,  there  appeared  a 
plate  of  B.  oculata  and  figures  of  several  other 
species,  including  B.  multiflora,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  described  in  Nicholson's  Dictionary  Supplement, 
page  155.  I  had  another  shot  at  Bomareas  in 
Vol.  XLI.  (1892),  page  444,  when  a  plate  of  B. 
frondea  was  given.  I  then  knew  something  about 
their  cultivation  and  gave  particulars  of  their 
treatment  at  Kew.  They  were  beautiful  every  year 
in  the  sunny,  succulent  house  where  they  were 
planted  in  a  raised  bed  of  peaty  soil,  and  their 
shoots  trained  along  the  rafters.  In  that  house 
it  was  quite  usual  for  B.  Carderi  to  make  stems 
20  feet  long,  terminated  by  iraibels  over  2  feet 
in  diameter,  of  rosy,  brown  spotted,  Lapageria- 
like  flowers.  In  time  the  plants  got  worn  out  and 
Bomareas  have  gone,  as  so  many  other  good  plants 
have,  into  limbo. — W.  W. 


ROSE    FELICITE-ET-PERPETUE. 

T  HAVE  read  with  much  interest  the  reply  of 
"  The  Reviewer  "  (page  439)  to  my  comments  on 
bis  version  of  the  name  of  the  Rose  which  I  used  to 
know  by  the  name  of  Felicite  Perpetuelle.  Every- 
one will  agree  that  the  question  is:  how,  exactly, 
was  the  Rose  named  by  its  raiser,  and  if  any 
reader  of  The  Garden  can  answer  this  question 
all  doubt  must  be  ended.  I  do  not  see  the  publi- 
cations of  the  National  Rose  Society,  and  do  not 
know  what  authority  is  attached  to  them,  but 
the  confusion  into  which  the  name  of  this  Rcsc 
has  fallen  in  catalogues  is  well  pointed  out  by 
"  The  Reviewer."  I  had  no  idea  that  there  was 
any  such  name  as  Perpetue  in  French,  either 
Christian  or  surname  for  man  or  woman,  but  if 
there  is  the  puzzle  is  solved.- — Edw.^rd  T.  B. 
Reece. 


T  WROTE  a  few  lines  lately  commenting  on 
certain  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Reece  with 
reference  to  the  name  Perpetue.  My  note  had 
hardly  gone  to  press  %vhen  I  came  across  a  passage 
in  Kingsley's  "  Two  Years  Ago "  (Chapter  X) 
which  throws  a  little  light  on  this  matter  (and 
incidentally  on  my  own  ignorance  of  mart^rrology)  : 
"  She  (Grace  Harvey)  would  lie  motionless  on 
her  little  bed,  not  to  sleep,  but  to  feel  with  Perpetua 
the  wild  bull's  horns,  to  hang  with  St.  Maura  on 
the  cross  "  &c.  The  prototj^al  Perpetue,  there- 
fore, was  a  martyr,  who,  like  Dirce  of  old,  was 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  a  mad  bull,  and  so  gave  her 
testimony.  On  consulting  the  "  Bock  of  Martyrs  " 
I  find  that  Felicitas  and  Perpetua  were  two  young 
Christian  women,  both  married  and  both  mothers, 
who  suffered  in  one  of  the  persecutions  in  the  early 
part  of  the  third  century  a.d.  They  died  together, 
having  been  first  exposed  to  the  fury  of  wild  beasts 
and  ultimately  receiving  their  quietus  from  the 
executioner's  sword.  Whether  M.  Jacques  named 
his  Rose  in  honour  of  the  primitive  martyrs  or 
of  latter-day  nuns  who  took  their  names,  I  cannot 
iay. — The  Reviewer. 


OT.  Perpetua  and  St.  Felicitas  were  saints 
who  were  martyred  in  a.d.  203,  with 
three  of  their  companions,  in  the  persecution 
under  Severus  ;  their  "  acts,"  which  have  often 
been  printed,  are  accepted  as  authentic.  They 
have  been  greatly  venerated  since  early  timei, 
and  their  names  occur  in  the  canon  of  the  Mass. 
A  full  account  of  their  sufferings  will  be  found  in 
Allan  Butler's  "  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  unde.r 
March  7. — James  Britten. 

■tXTRITING  without  any  books  of  reference  as 
to  the  meani  ig  or  origi  1  of  the  white  climbing 
Rose  Felici'te-et-Perpetue,  I  would  mention  that 
St.  Perpetua  is  the  name  of  a  well  known  Coliseum 
martjT  in  the  early  days  of  the  Christian  Chmcb, 
and  if  my  memory  serves,  Felicile  was  her  sister, 
so  that  they  were  martj-red  together,  hence  the 
conjunction  of  names.  At  the  date  this  Rcse 
was  sent  out  there  wa;  a  fashion  for  such  names, 
as  old  catalogues  can  show.  I  am  siure  there  must 
be  many  folk  fully  able  to  answer  or  confirm  this, 
and  in  any  case  the  name  Felicite-et-Perpetue 
should  stand  as  the  accredited  name  of  this  Rose 
is  my  firm  belief.- — E.  H.  Woodall. 

THE  AROMA  OF  STRAWBERRY  LEAVES 

"Then    the    Strawberry    Leaves    dying   with   a 
most    excellent    Cordial   Smell." — Bacon. 
T  NOTICE    a    letter    from    Rev.    Joseph   Jacob 

(page  427)  in  connection  with  the  above  quota- 
tion. I  have  a  bed  of  the  old  Ouatre  Saisons 
Strawberries  which  I  grew  from  seed.  At  the 
present  time,  as  for  some  weeks  past,  the  whole  air 
is  scented  with  thei"  "  excellent  Cordial  Smell." 
They  are  grown  in  rows  and  in  full  sim.  Every- 
one notices  the  smell,  and  most  of  my  friends 
make  the  quotation.  —  Katharine  Corbet, 
Adderley,    Market   Dray'on. 

LEFT    OUT    IN    THE    COLD. 

T  HAVE  read  one  or  two  accounts  of  the  exhibits 
at  Shrewsbury  Show,  and  found  that  no 
particular  notice  has  been  taken  of  what  was  to 
my  friend  (who  must  be  nameless,  but  who  has 
about  as  wide  a  knowledge  of  plants  and  sho^vs 
as  most  people)  and  myself  by  far  the  most  striking 
and  novel  display  in  the  whole  of  the  tents.  It 
was,  he  said,  one  of  the  most  delightful  exhibits 
he  had  ever  seen.  I  refer  to  the  excellently 
arranged  group  of  hybrid  forms  of  Scabiosa 
caucasica  set  up  by  Messrs.  Isaac  House  and  Son 
of  Westbury,  near  Bristol.  The  account  in  The 
Garden  is  mystical  in  the  extreme,  and  it  is  only 
because  I  know  Messrs.  House  and  Son  got  a 
smoll  gold  medal  and  that  they  exhibited  Scabious 
that  I  gather  by  putting  two  and  two  together 
that  the  words  "  Thorpe  Isaac,  Chrj-santhemums 
and  Scabious "  refers  to  this  exquisite  group. 
There  was  something  so  very  refined  and  delightful 
about  The  display  as  a  whole,  and  the  indivielual 
vases  which  composed  it,  that  we  lingered  a  long 
time  by  its  side  and  returned  more  than  once  to 
have  another  lock.  It  was  only  Scabicsa  causasica 
in  various  shades  of  lavender,  mauve  and  purple 
on  a  pure  w-hite  background.  Every  vase  contained 
one  variety  only,  so  one  was  able  to  judge  and 
compare  one  with  another  with  comparative  ease, 
tor  there  was  the  ample  space  between  each  which 
just  makes  all  the  difference.  I  do  not  wish  to 
belittle  in  thD  very  least  the  great  stove  and  green- 
house display  of  Messrs.  Cj-phcr  and  Sons,  but  if 
the  truth  must  be  tild  the  tent  in  which  it  was 
was  so  crammed  with  humanity  that  as  we  neared 
its  entrance,  we  were  greeted  with  the  sort  of  hot 
whiff  that  the  three  young  captives  probably 
experienced  as  they  neared  the  fiery  furnace,  or  as 
might  have  startled  the  spectators  of  the  medi;eval 
miracle  plays  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Chester 


as  they  stood  round  the  car  whereon  was  displayed 
the  most  popular  scene  of  all — Hell's  mouth.     If 
one  of  the  torments  of  the  lower  regions  is  wanting 
what  you  cannot  get,  that  feeling  we  esperienc  ' 
as  jammed  on  one  side  of  the  huge  tent  we  sa/, 
afar  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream  of  human 
beings  which  seemingly  without  any  intermission  - 
poured  through  it  all  the  afternoon  long,  the  top- 
most flowers  and  foliage  of  what  we  felt  must  be 
Messrs.  Cypher's  and  other  people's  big  groups.     I 
realise  to  the  full  all  the  horticultural  skill,  without 
which  such  displays  are  impossibilities,  but  there  is  . 
always  something  almost   uncanny  and  certainly- 
awe-inspiring  in  contemplating  the  wonders  that 
human  agency  has  produced  out  of  the  seemingly 
sealed-up  items  in  Nature's  storehouse.     The  great 
Linna;us  when  he  considered  all  the  many  wonders 
of  plant  life  that  his  patient  study  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  unveiled,  said,  "  I  have  been  permitted 
to   live   in    the   secret    council   chambers    of   the 
Almighty."     Might   not   those   who   produce   new  - 
plant  forms  by  making  use  of  their  owti  particular 
and  also  the  general  know-ledge  of  the  age  equally  ■ 
well  say,  "  I  am  permitted  to  work  in  the  secret 
council    chambers    of    the    Almighty  ?  "     Hence 
my  epithet  of  "awe-inspiring"  for    that  simple- 
looking  display  of  House's,  which  was  just  noticed, 
and  that  is  all,  by  the  reporters.     I  have  knowTi 
Scabiosa  caucasica  for  years  and  donkey's  ears  ;  , 
I  have  known  how  it  varied  when  new  plants  were 
raised  from  seed  ;   but  I  never  could  have  believed 
that  all  the  many  variations — running  from  pure 
white  to  a  deep  rich  mauve — that  were  exposed  to  - 
public   view  on   those   da\-s   at   Shrewsbury   were 
either  probable  or  possible.     Alba  was  the  pure 
white.     Silver  Queen,  a  silvery  white  ;    Dorothy 
a  silvery   lavender  ;     *Elsie,    a   pale   bluish  lilac  ; : 
*Harold   (the  largest   of  all)   and  Diamond,   pale 
violet ;  and  *Isaac  House,  a  rich  deep  blue  purple, 
carried  on  the  colour  scale  till  in  the  last  named  ■ 
the  high  water  mark  of  deep  colour  is  seen.     Prices  ? 
Yes,  they  are  rather  expensive;  at  least  the  new 
1920   ones,    which   are   marked   with   an   asterisk, 
are  a  guinea  a  plant — but  the  prices  of  the  others 
named  above  and  also  Collarette  (deep  lavender), 
Edith  (violet)  and  Empress  (rosy  lavender)  range 
from   2S.    6d.    to   5s.     These   Scabious   should   be 
bought  and  planted  at  once  to  do  well. — Joseph 
Jacob. 

COVERS    FOR    JAM. 

AS  an  alternative  to  the  usual  "  Cover  down  when 
colel  "  of  the  English  jam  recipes,  maj'  I  suggest 
a  way  which  has  come  down  to  me  through  my 
mother  from  my  grandmother,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  much  further  back,  and  which  I  always  use 
myself  with  great  success,  of  bottling  and  covering 
down  as  hot  as  possible,  straight  from  the  preserving  ■ 
pan.  It  has  the  advantage,  too,  of  being  much 
less  expensive  than  buying  the  covers.  First  cut 
some  rounels  of  white  kitchen  paper,  about  2  inches 
larger  than  the  neck  of  the  jars  which  they  are 
to  cover,  so  that  they  will  come  well  down  over  the 
sides.  You  will  need  double  as  many  rounds  as 
there  are  bottles  or  jars  to  cover,  two  to  each  jar. 
Then  make  some  thick,  smooth,  flour  and  water 
paste  and  let  it  get  cold.  Have  your  jars  warm 
so  that  they  will  not  crack  when  the  hot  jam  is 
poured  in,  and  do  not  fill  them  too  full,  as  the  jam 
must  not  touch  the  covers.  When  full,  wipe  the 
mouth  of  the  jar  with  a  damp  cloth  ;  then  take 
two  rounds  of  paper  for  each  jar,  paste  the  first 
in  a  wide  circle  round  the  edge,  leaving  vmpasted' 
a  space  in  the  middle  as  large  as  the  opening  of  the 
jar,  and  with  a  clean,  dry  cloth  stroke  genth-  but 
firmly  with  both  hands  on  to  the  top  of  the  jar. . 
The  second  round  must  be  pasted  over  entirely 
and  placed  over  the  first  in  the  same  way,  stroking 
smoothly  on  with  the  cloth  so  that  both  adhere 
tightly  and  the  top  is  quite  smooth.     Then  leave 
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■to  dry,  when  the  cover  should  bo  like  a  parchment 
■drum,  with  the  layer  of  paste  between  the  covers. 
This  way  quite  excludes  air.  In  the  old  days  I 
^ised  to  place  on  the  top  of  each  jar  before  covering 
.a  circle  of  white  paper  dipped  in  brandy,  but 
nowadaj'S  that  is  a  luxury  not  to  be  thought  of. 
When  cold,  these  covers  make  a  nice  firm  surface 
on  which  to  write  the  name  of  the  jam  and  the 
date  of  making. — Housewife. 

PLANTING  TULIPS— EARLY  OR  LATE  ? 

T  IKE  "  W.  R.  D."  in  The  Gakde.»j  for 
August  2S,  I  rubbed  my  eyes  when  I  saw 
the  early  planting  of  Tulip  bulbs  ad\ocated  in  such 
a  wholesale  maimer.  One  of  the  finest  displays 
I  have  e\  er  seen  had  followed  the  planting  of  some 
hulbs  on  December  24,  about  a  dozen  years  back. 
The  soil  was  waterlogged  and  stiff.  There  was  no 
breaking  it  up.  It  was  like  planting  among 
■bits  of  unbakeii  bricks,  yet  the  memory  of  those 
beds  when  they  bloomed  still  remains  with  me. 
The  old  school  of  florists  always  considered  Lord 
Mayor's  Day  the  proper  time — a  date,  be  it 
observed,  which  very  nearly  coincides  with  that 
given  by  ''  W.  R.  D."  I  do  not  think  anyone 
should  be  in  a  hurry  to  plant  their  first  sized  bulbs. 
The  end  of  October  or  early  Novraber  is  amply 
soon  enough,  although  1  am  quite  prepared  to 
admit  that  once  in  a  blue  moon  early  planting  may 
give  excellent  results,  just  as  in  my  own  case  late 
-planting  on  December  24  once  was  followed  by 
surprising  flowers.  These  dates  are  exceptions, 
and  must  be  treated  as  such.  With  regard, 
"however,  to  quite  small  non-flowering  bulbs,  the 
best  results  do  follow  when  they  are  planted  in 
■September,  for  if  these  offsets  are  kept  out  of  the 
ground  until  November,  a  percentage  almost 
invariably  "  go  home  "  from  some  causj  or  another  ; 
-whereas  very  few  perish  if  put  in  at  the  earlier 
■date. — Joseph  Jacob. 

TN  reply  to  "  W.  R.  D."  on  page  426  of  The 
Garden  for  August  28,  I  may  state  that  I 
■still  adhere  to  my  remarks  made  in  a  previous  issue 
■on  the  planting  of  May-flowering  Tulips.  Only 
this  last  season  bulbs  planted  in  September  pro- 
■duced  finer  flowers  than  those  planted  during 
November.  My  practice  has  been  to  lift  the  bulbs 
■every  second  or  third  year,  and  I  have  in\'ariably 
obtained  good  results.  Perhaps  the  nature  of 
the  soil  and  position  of  the  beds  play  a  large  part 
in  regard  to  the  disease  referred  to  by  "W.  R.  D." — 
T.  W.  B. 

VERONICA     LAVAUDIANA. 

'T'HE  above  is  by  no  means  common  in  gardens 
and  is  less  frequent  in  lists.  Probably  the 
periodical  occurrence  of  severe  winters,  like  that  of 
1916-17,  accounts  for  its  scarcity  as  in  the  case 
of  many  others.  Thousands  of  plants  were  killed 
that  winter  in  inland  gardens  ;  the  most  notable 
exceptions  being  those  planted  on  chalky  soils. 
There  are  some  fair-sized  plants  of  ^V.  Fairfieldii 
in  the  western  suburbs  of  London.  Though  the 
author  of  the  "  Manual  of  the  New  Zealand  Flora  " 
■described  it  as  a  variety  of  ^V.  hulkeana,  he  was 
of  opinion  that  it  was  a  hybrid  between  that 
species  and  V.  Lavaudiana,  because  it  originated 
in  the  Fairfield  Gardens,  Dunedin.  There  should 
not  be  much  difference  in  the  hardiness  of  all 
three.  The  bulk  of  the  shrubby  Veronicas  are 
most  at  home  in  maritime  gardens  in  this  country, 
and  nowhere  do  they  thrive  or  look  more  happy 
than  there.  I  have  been  observing  that  on  the 
■coasts  of  Great  Britain  since  1886.  The  garden 
of  E.  C.  Buxton  (see  page  417)  is  probably  within 
the  influence  of  the  warm  water  of  the  Irish  Sea, 
and  that  again  of  the  Atlantic. — Hortulanus. 


DWARF  CAMPANULAS 

THESE  exceedingly  pretty  flowers  are 
so  very  useful  for  many  purposes,  so 
easily  raised,  and  require  but  little 
attention  out  of  the  ordinary  way  in 
after-treatment.  They  are  all  too  few 
in  our  conservatories  and  greenhouses,  or,  indeed, 
in  the  rock  garden  and  as  a  part  of  the  summer 
bedding  arrangements  ;  and  a  few  words  as  to 
their  merits  for  all  these  purposes  will  not  be 
amiss  at  this  "ime  of  the  year. 

The  larger-flowered  kinds  are  more  suited  to 
greenhouse  work  than  anything  else,  althougji 
they  may  be  made  very  effective  grown  in  pots 
and  the  latter  sunk  into  the  ground  to  form  a 
carpet  in  a  bedding  scheme,  an  edging,  or  in  a 
rock  garden.  The  plants  may  also  be  transplanted 
directly  into  the  ground,  fjr  after  flovirering  they 
may  be  taken  up,  pulled  to  pieces  and  each  piece 
will  form  a  new  plant  for  the  next  season.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  quite  worth  the  trouble  of 
treating    dwarf    Campanulas    in    annual    fashion, 


Star  and  Riverslea  should  be  tried.  These  are 
new  and  are  much  larger  flowered  than  tlie  older 
varieties,  besides  possessing  beautifully-shaped 
blossoms. 

White  Star  especially  is  lovely.  The  blooms 
open  out  CTcmalis  or  saucer  fashion  ;  they  are 
produced  in  great  profusion,  and  the  wliiteness 
of  the  petals  is  very  pure  and  charming  in  effect. 
Riverslea  is  of  similar  habit  and  of  a  very  pretty 
blue  ccplour,  but  its  blooms  are  not  so  widely 
opened  as  is  the  case  with  White  Star.  Both  are 
better  plants  than  either  C.  fragilis  or  C.  isophylla, 
and  probably  hardier.  All  of  them,  however, 
are  most  easy  to  raise.  Seeds  may  be  sown  at 
any  time  of  the  year  when  there  is  sufiicient  heat. 
No  artificial  heat  is  required  in  spring,  summer 
or  autumn  to  germinate  the  seeds,  and  there 
are  few  failures,  as  a  rule,  to  record.  Pricking 
out  and  potting-on  are  the  two  items  of  culture 
that  ai'e  necessary,  and  the  plants  must  never 
suffer  from  lack  of  moisture.  While  requiring 
water  in  fair  quantity,  however,  a  siirfeit  of 
moisture  or  bad  drainage  will  result  in  total  loss  ; 


A     DELIGHTFUL     PLANT     FOR     THE     ROCK  GARDEN     (CAMPANULA     TURBINATA). 


by  sowing  seeds  one  year  to  obtain  plants  to  put 
out  the  next,  much  after  the  style  of  biennial 
flowers,  and  allowing  the  plants  to  die  out  after 
flowering.  Ample  supplies  of  youngsters  may 
be  thus  secured  to  replace  the  old  ones  each  season. 

Of  these  large-flowered  species,  Campanula 
fragilis  is  probably  the  most  delicate  ;  it  is  a 
prostrate  plant,  having  fine  violet-pm"ple  flowers, 
and  is  exceptionally  well  suited  to  indoor  basket- 
work,  or  as  a  trailer  on  a  shady  shelf.  In  some 
districts  it  may  do  well  outdoors,  but  the  safest 
culture  is  that  of  the  greenhouse.  Campanula 
isophylla  alba  is  similar,  its  white,  star-shaped 
flowers  practically  hiding  the  foliage  from  view. 
It  makes  a  good  room  plant  and  is  an  excellenc 
subject  for  basket-work.  Campanula  gar^anica  is 
a  P-ne  companion  plant  to  either  of  these. 

Of  similar  style  to  above,  but  more  erect  in 
habit,  is  Campanula  carpatica.  Blue  and  white 
colours  may  be  obtained  in  mixture  or  separately, 
and  will  produce  excellent  bediing  plants  ;  but 
if  something  choice  is  re.^aired,  the  varieties  White 


once  a  plant  begins  to  flag  or  droop  there  is  little 
chance  of  saving  it,  especially  if  it  bo  through 
excess  of  moisture. 

These  plants  may  also  be  propagated  by  cuttings 
or  "  slips,"  but  seed-sowing  is  undoubtedly  the 
best,  and  the  plants  thus  produced  are  always 
true  to  colour  and  form.  The  flowering  season 
can  be  prolonged  f  jr  several  months  by  the  simple 
act  of  picking  off  every  flower  the  moment  it  begins 
lo  fade,  and  this  happens  quite  suddenly — the 
flower  may  be  blooming  in  all  its  glory  in  the 
evening,  but  next  morning  it  is  brown  and 
slirivelled.  The  blossoms,  however,  last  a  lon^ 
time. 

For  outdoor  work,  C.  glomerata  and  C.  turbinata 
possess  large  flowers  of  a  deep  blue  and  may  be 
used  in  any  way — in  the  rock  garden,  in  the  fro'it 
of  the  border,  or  as  bedding  subjects  ;  while  the 
smaller-flowered  species,  such  as  C.  barbata  or 
C.  pusilla,  are  excellent  subjects  for  the  rock 
garden,  forming  masses  of  delicate  flowers  'n 
several  shades  of  blue. 
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The  seeds  of  all  the  dwarf  Campanulas  are  best 
sown  under  glass,  as  both  seeds  and  seedlings 
are  small  and  require  much  attention  until  fully 
grown.  Plenty  of  room  should  always  be  given, 
/uid  the  plants  must  net  be  allowed  to  become 
drawn,  or  they  will  lose  the  beauty  of  their  drooping 


or  trailing  proclivities.  Pans  or  boxes  will  be 
found  quite  suitable  for  both  seeds  and  seedlings 
until  thr  latter  have  reached  a  fairly  large  size, 
ana  then  the  young  plants  may  be  potted  up. 
Large-sized  pots  are  never  required  unless  several 
plants  are  grown  together.  H.  A.  Day. 


Rhododendron    Falconeri    and    R.    Wightii 


B  Y    W.     J.      B  E  .\  N  . 


A  PART   from  what    may  ultimately  emerge 
#m      out  of  the  multitude  of    Chinese  species 
/    %     of  twentieth    century  introduction,  there 
f^^^L  is      no       Rhododendron      with 
^  *  such   noble   foliage    as   R.    Fal- 

coneri, that  can  be  grown  in  the  open 
so  near  London.  It  has  never  been  a 
success  at  Kew,  but  twenty-five  miles  or 
so  to  the  west,  in  Mr.  Lowinsky's  garden 
at  Tittenhurst,  Sunninghill,  just  about 
where  Surrey  and  Berkshire  meet,  it  is 
in  perfect  health.  The  accompanying 
illustration,  reproduced  from  a  photo- 
graph taken  last  spring,  shows  that 
clearly  enough.  Mr.  Lowinsky  has  chosen 
one  of  the  best  places  in  his  garden  for 
it,  a  spot  sheltered  and  shaded  by  various 
tall  conifers. 

R.  Falconeri  was  introduced  to  Kew 
from  the  Himalaya  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
about  1850,  but  according  to  Mr.  Millais, 
seed,  from  which  plants  were  raised,  had 
been  sent  to  Edinburgh  about  twenty 
years  earlier.  Except  for  the  new  R. 
sino-grande  and  R.  basilicum,  there  is 
perhaps  no  species  with  finer  foliage  than 
R.  Falconeri.  The  leaves,  normally  about 
I  foot  long  and  5  inches  or  6  inches  wide, 
are  on  some  plants  one  and  a  half 
times  those  dimensions.  The  upper 
surface  is  dark  green  wrinkled  with  a 
network  of  veins,  the  lower  surface 
clothed  with  dense  reddish  brown  felt. 
The  flowers  appear  in  compact  clusters 
6  inches  to  9  inches  across,  the  bell- 
shaped  corolla  being  2  inches  long,  usually 
creamy  white,  but  sometimes  lilac,  with  a 
large  dark  piurple  blotch  at  the  base.  A 
feature  of  the  flower  is  the  long  style 
with  its  knob-like  stigma.  The  plant 
now  figured  is  of  the  creamy  flowered 
form,  but  there  is  a  very  large  specimen 
of  the  lilac  one  at  Riverhill,  near  Seven- 
oaks,  in  the  garden  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Rogers.  The  species  has  long  been,  one 
of  the  glories  of  the  Cornish  gardens, 
and  there  are  trees  there  20  feet  to 
25  feet  high  and  more  in  diameter.  One 
at  Tregothnan  is  recorded  to  have  de- 
veloped 2,000  trusses  in  1906.  The  species 
is,  I  think,  apt  to  overflower  and  thereby  weaken 
itself.  Even  in  Cornwall  one  may  see  specimens 
apparently  enfeebled  through  this  cause.  A 
eirastic  eiisbudding  is  sometimes  necessary,  and  an 
occasional  mulching  with  leaf-soil  and  manm-e 
desirable. 

R.  Wightii. — ^This  is  another  Rhododendron 
tliriving  and  flowering  well  at  Tittenhurst.  It 
is  much  rarer  than  R.  Falconeri,  a  species  to  which 
it  has  some  general  resemblance  in  flow-er.  The 
corolla,  however,  is  five-Iobed  as  contrasted  with 
the  eight-lobed  one  of  R.  Falconeri.  R.  Wightii 
is  a  sturdy  bush,  ultimately  10  feet  to  15  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  5  inches  to  8  inches,  or 
even  10  inches  long,  and  2  inches  to  si  inches 
wide,  dark  green  above,  clothed  beneath  with  a 


close  reddish  brown  felt,  the  parallel  veins  rather 
conspicuous.  The  flowers  open  in  April,  and  are 
borne  rather  loosely   in   trusses   8   inches   across. 


RHODODENDRON     WIGHTII.       A    RARE     SPECIES. 

The  bell-shaped  corolla  is  nearly  2  inches  wide, 
pale  yellow,  with  a  crimson  blotch  at  the  base. 
The  flower-stalk  is  2  inches  or  sometimes  more 
in  length  and  rather  slender,  which  gives  a  certain 
laxness  to  the  truss.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  fotmd 
this  species  in  the  Sikldm  Himalaya  about  1849, 
but  it  has  always  been  an  uncommon  plant  and 
there  are  still  comparatively  few  plants  of  flowering 
size  in  the  country.  Some  years  ago,  however, 
Messrs.  Gill  of  Falmouth  raised  a  stock  from  seed. 
I  have  had  no  experience  with  it  out  of  doors  at 
Kew,  but  it  ought  to  be  hardy  here,  as  it  grows 
at  the  same  elevations  (11,000  feet  to  14,000  feet) 
as  R.  campylocarpum,  which  thrives  very  well 
without  protection  at  Kew.  Miss  Mangles  has  long 
grown  it  in  the  open  at  Littleworth,  near  Farnham. 


THE  HIGHLANDS  IN 
SEPTEMBER 

SCOTLAND  once  more  !  The  peculiar 
whistle  of  a  Scotch  train  ;  the  leisurely 
lingering  at  each  wayside  station,  where 
the  best  friends  of  the  guard,  engine- 
driver  and  other  officials  seem  to  be 
invariably  arriving  or  departing,  and  each  has- 
much  news  to  impart  to  the  other.  Then  comes 
our  own  destination,  the  short  run  over  the  moor 
and  through  the  woods,  fragrant  with  the  indes- 
cribably delicious  smell  of  the  wet  Birches  ;  the 
narrow  road  mounting  the  hill,  bordered  by  a. 
fringe  of  Harebells  (Campanula  rotundifolia), 
but  so  different  from  their  southern, 
sisters,  standing  erect  with  stiff,  slender 
stems  and  five  or  more  large,  graceful' 
bells,  varying  in  colour  from  the  purest 
blue  to  pale  lavender,  interspersed  with 
brilliant  golden  Hawkbit,  and  the  beauty 
of  both  accentuated  by  feathery  Meadow- 
sweet, delicate  grasses,  and  fringes  ot 
Fern  (Lastrea  Filix-mas). 

Then  the  first  sight  of  the  familiar 
loch,  its  absolutely  calm  surface  reflect- 
ing every  tree  and  cottage  from  the- 
surrounding  hills  in  its  untroubled  depths. 
AU,  this  evening,  is  a  harmony  of  greys 
and  greens.  Next  morning  the  sun  is 
shining  and  the  wind  blowing ;  large- 
clouds  of  the  forms  one  sees  in  Italian^ 
pictures  are  floating  over  the  deep  blue 
m^^  sky,     their    shadows    moving    in  stately 

^li^  procession   across   the    rocky    surface    o£ 

the  high  hills,  and  their  lower  slopes  of 
Heather  rapidly  coming  into  bloom.  A. 
copsy  meadow,  sloping  to  the  loch,  is 
a  mass  of  Gentian  campestris  of  a 
decided  violet  colour,  quite  different  te> 
the  somewhat  slaty  blue  of  the  same 
variety  growing  so  plentifully  on  the- 
Argyllshire  coast.  They  are  interspersed' 
here  with  Orchis  latifolia,  the  gay 
Hawkbit  again,  and  tall  brilliant  pink- 
blooms  of  Ragged  Robin,  set  off  by  the 
tall  white  heads  of  Achillea  Ptarmica. 
As  we  climb  upwarels,  the  huge  mountain. 
of  the  district  comes  into  view — surely, 
for  its  size,  one  of  the  me)5t  satisfying- 
and  dignified  mountains  in  our  BritislL 
Isles.  Its  square  summit,  with  its  pre- 
cipitous clifls  on  one  side,  seems  to  lift 
itselt  serenely  to  the  heavens  above  and  to- 
raise  our  vision  far  from  the  sorro\N-s  and 
cares  of  this  world.  As  one  mounts 
higher,  one  comes  to  different  stages  of 
Flora.  Pinguicula  vulgaris  are  plentiful, 
their  flowers  of  course  over  ;  but  the  Grass- 
of  Parnassus,  one  of  the  most  refined  and 
attractive  of  flowers,  with  its  perfect 
form  and  pure  white  petals  veined  with 
delicate  green  lines,  is  in  full  beauty.  Saxifraga 
azoides,  S.  stellaris,  and  S.  nivalis  are  plentiful,  and' 
the  yellow  Asphodel  is  just  over.  Still  ascending- 
we  come  to  carpets  of  Crowberry,  Blaeberry  and- 
Cloudberry,  and  Stags-head  Moss  is  conspicuous- 
with  its  long  trails  of  vivid  green. 

Leaving  the  summit  to  be  scaled  by  the  younger 
generation,  we  continue  westwards  through  a 
long  corrie.  Two  ravens  are  wheeling  and  hoarsely 
chattering  high  up  in  the  sky  far  above  the  cliffs, 
on  which  some  dark  objects  are  seen  slowly  moving- 
upwards  ;  these  prove  to  be  red  deer.  There  is 
a  great  stillness  in  this  sheltered  glen  ;  it  recalls- 
that  perfect  line  of  Wordsworth's  : 

"The  Sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  Hills." 
The  silence  is  only  broken  by  the  burn  travellings 
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ilown   its  rocky   course   and   the  occasional  crow 
of  a  cock  grouse. 

Ab  we  descent!,  the  path  winds  through  woods 
of  fine  old  Alders  and  Birches,  the  forms  and  rugged 
steins  of  the  latter  reminding  one  of  the  Olive- 
clad  hills  of  Italy.  It  emerges  on  grassy  slopes 
grazed  by  black-faced  Highland  sheep,  their 
fleeces  white  from  recent  "  dippings."  A  curlew 
utters  its  delicious  wild  cry,  which  always  calls 
to  ijiind  the  joy  of  the  wild  and  empty  spaces  of 


the  earth.  The  loch,  now  a  brilliant  blue,  lies 
beneath  ;  the  road  winds  along  beside  it,  through 
the  remains  of  woods,  still  beautiful,  though  shorn 
of  their  finest  I.?rches  and  Scotch  Firs  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  war,  till  we  reach  the  medi;eval 
castle — its  white  turrets  gleaming  in  the  pcacctul 
sunshine  making  it  difficult  to  realise  the  exploits 
of  "  Black  Duncan "  and  the  enemies  he  con- 
signed to  the  still  existing  dungeon — and  enter  its 
now  hospitable  entrance  hall.  E.  M.  S. 


EELWORM     IN    DAFFODILS 


By      C.      a.      J  a  R  D  1  NE. 

[Continued  from  page  .J3i.) 


AVERY     wry     important    item   has    been 
omitted,    and   that    is   that    immediately 
after     the    application    o  f 
nitro-hydrarg.       perchlor. 
a   fine-roscd   can   of    pure 

water    should   follow    in   order    to 

wash    oft    any   fertiliser    sprinkled 

on  tlie  leaves,   or  scorching  of   the 

foliage  might  follow  upon  the  solu- 
tion drying.     No  more   than  is  just 

sufficient    for    this   piu-pose  should 

be  used,  as  otherwise  the  beneficial 

efiects    of   the    treatment    will    be 

mitigated.     The  second  application 

can    well    take    place     when     the 

ftower-sttms  begin  to  grow  up,  and 

the  third  when  the  buds  are  more 

than    lialf    developed.     Tliis  leaves 

room  for  a  foiurth  application  after 

the   flowers   are    over    in  necessary 

oases.     There  is  no  danger  of  giving 

nitrate    in    excess    if    two    golden 

rules  are  always    borne    in    mind. 

The    first    is,     Does    the    relative 

growtli    of  the  plant  warrant   still 

more  ?    and  the  second  i.5.   That  so 

long  as  there  are  abundant  supplies 

of  both  potash  and  steamed   bone 

hour   available  in  the  soil,  further 

applications   of   nitrate  will  do  no 

harm.     The  nitric  strengths  can  be 

raiicd  to  a  quarter  of  an   ounce  of 

soda  and  one-sixteenth  of  an  ounce 

of  ammonium  nitrate  per  gallon  of 

solution  during  the  grand  period  of 

growth.       These    strengths    shoula 

never   be   increased,    but    more    of 

the  solution  is   desirable  so  that  a 

gallon    covers    5    square    yards   of 

soil    surface.       Discretion     is     left 

entirely    to    the    grower    and    the 

soil     factor     prevailing,     as     soils 

deficient  in    humus    will    allow    the    use    of    less 

nitrate  than  those  with  abundant  supplies  of  it. 

Lime  is  necessary  to  render  the  soil  neutral, 
to  let  loose  supplies  of  potash,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  soil  bacteria.  Potash  is  essential  to  the 
plant  in  photosynthesis  and  to  strengthen  the 
cell  walls  and  tissues.  Phosphate  is  needed  first 
for  the  maximum  root  action  to  take  place  and, 
secondly,  in  the  manufacture  of  protein  and 
plasm.  Without  nitrate  the  plant  is  unable  to 
take  up  either  potash  or  phosphate  sufficient  for 
its  needs.  The  proportion  of  these  two  fertilisers 
is  in  exact  ratio  to  the  nitrate  taken  up.  It  is 
indispensable  in  the  formation  of  protein,  the 
first  step  in  the  plasmodomous  manufacture  of 
plasm.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  how  important 
the  application  of  fertilisers  is  to  a  plant  struggling 
for  its  very  existence.  The  ferric  nitrate  given 
earlier  supplies  the  necessary  iron  which  acts  as 


a    plant    tonic    in    disease.     It    contains    a    large 
proportion  of  iron   hydrates,   which  are  not   only 
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beneficial  to  the  plant  but  inimical  to  the  eelworms 
in  the  soil. 

All  the  seed-pods  should  be  removed  as  soon  as 
the  flowers  are  over,  but  the  flower-stem  must 
remain.  In  this  flower-stem  the  plant  has  stored 
vast  food  materials,  which  before  the  dying  down 
of  the  leaves  and  stems  it  transfers  back  into  the 
bulb  for  next  year's  growth.  Such  considera- 
tions are  of  little  consequence  in  healthy  plants, 
but  become  of  the  greatest  importance  in  disease. 

The  Outward  Signs  of  Cure. — The  outward 
visible  signs  that  the  disease  has  been  cured  are 
best  illustrated  in  the  case  of  first  or  initial  infesta- 
tions. Below  the  area  infested  there  will  have 
formed  fresh  robust  growth  free  of  further  infesta- 
tion. This  is  the  first  sign.  Next,  later  on  in 
growth,  whereas  the  diseased  area  of  the  leaf  is 
visible  from  both  upper  and  lower  surfaces,  new 
plasm  will  have  formed  on  one  side  or  leaf  surface. 


thus  bridging  the  fresh  new  growtli  below  and  the 
undamaged  portion  of  the  leaf  beyond  nearest  the 
leaf  tip.  Then  the  point  of  entry  of  the  diseased 
leaf  area  becomes  white  and  in  turn  represents 
a  dead  siu'face.  Continuing,  the  leaf  attains  its 
normal  development,  is  thick  and  angular  towards 
the  base  near  the  soil  surface,  and  holds  itself  up 
stiffly,  being  licalthy  and  robust.  Of  course  the 
peisitive  proof  is  the  examination  of  a  thin  slice 
cut  off  any  warty  growth,  cither  by  means  of  the 
microscope  or  that  previously  described.  If  no 
live  eelworms  are  found  and  only  dead  remain 
the  result  must  be  obvious. 
Special    Treatment    in    Malignant    Cases. — 

In  the  treatment  of  bulbs  which  have  been  suffering 
for  two  or  more  years  there  will  be  the  usual  number 
of  bulbs  that  do  not  spear  at  all.    These  can  be 
lifted    and    the    old    decaying    or    decayed    bulbs 
eitlier  burnt   or  soaked  in  a   i   in  3,000  solution 
of  hydrarg.  perchlor.     The  tools  used  in  the  opera- 
tion should  also  be  disinfected,  and  the  soil  receive 
a  flooding  of  the  specific  in  order 
to    destroy    the    eelworms    in    the 
soil.       In    lifting    care    should    be 
taken    to   look    out    and    save    all 
bulblets    unaffected    by     eelworm. 
They  should  be  washed  clean  and 
allowed  to  soak  in  a  solution  r  in 
3, 000  J  lor  ten  minutes,   when   they 
can    be    heeled    in    temporarily   in 
eelworm-free  soil  until  lifting   time. 
While     the     general     treatment 
will  show  most  remarkable   results, 
especially   where     cultivation    such 
as  ralcing   the  surface   soil  to  pre- 
serve   the   soil  moisture    has    been 
practised,    some     plants     will     be 
found   which   are   still  not  free  of 
the    pest   by  the  time  growth   has 
ceased,    it    may    be    six    or    eight 
weeks  prior  to  the  time  to  lift  them. 
In  bad  cases,   while  the  leaves  are 
nearly    normal    in    size,    they    are 
covered   with   warty    growths,  and 
the    flower-stem,    especially  at    the 
base,    is    pale    and    literally    per- 
forated with  a  mass  of  warty  pro- 
minences.    This  is  a  most  dangerous 
case,    and    the     plant     should    be 
lifted   without    delay.     Care  should 
be    taken    to    preserve    the    roots 
and  leaves   intact.     After  washing 
clean   it   sliould  be  immersed   in  a 
hydrarg.    perchlor.    solution     (i     in 
9,000)  as  far  as  it  was  planted  in   the 
soil.     Thus  the  roots,   bulb,    neck, 
sheath    and    lower    portion  of  the 
foliage     will    be    in    the    solution, 
but  the  green  leaves  in  the  air.     It 
can  remain    thus    for    twenty-four 
hours   in    a   cool   greenhouse,   then 
should  be  taken  out  and  dried  off  as  quicldy  as 
possible    in    an    airy    shady    place   for    the    first 
w>'ek,    then    in    the   bright   simlight.   It  cannot  be 
elricd  too  much. 

[To   be  continued.) 


Cuttings. — A  number  of  plants  can  be  propa 
gated  at  this  season  by  cuttings,  and  they  embrace 
the  various  fcirms  of  Pentstemon,  Calceolaria, 
Veronicas,  Rock  Rosei,  Marguerite  Mrs.  Sander 
and  various  slu-ubs.  A  cold  frame  set  over  a 
firm  base  and  filled  with  a  few  inches  of  sandy 
soil  will  suffice.  Before  inserting  the  cuttings  a 
thin  layer  of  coarse  sand  spread  over  the  surface 
will  be  an  advantage.  Firm  cuttings  should  be 
chosen,  see  that  each  one  rests  on  the  bottom  of 
the  hole,  and  make  the  soil  fairly  firm.  Give 
sufficient  water  to  settle  the  soil  around  the  cuttings 
and   keep    the   lights   closed. 
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FARLEIGH      HOUSE 


FARLEIGH  HOUSE,  the  country  seat 
of  Earl  Caims,  is  placed  in  one  of  the 
most  fertile  and  beautiful  corners  of 
North  Somerset,  close  to  the  Wiltshire 
border,  about  seven  m.iles  from  Bath, 
four  from  Trowbridge,  and  a  little  off  the  main 
road  that  connects  these  towns.  Near  it,  at  the 
top  of  a  green  slope  that  dips  down  to  the  slow 
and  wirxding  Frome,  is  the  picturesque  village 
of  Farleigh-Hungerford,  a  village  older  than  the 
Domesday  Book,  for  its  statistics  are  therein 
recorded,  with  an  interesting  old  church  and  with 
quaint  houses  that  cluster  irregularly  round  the 
extremely  ruinous  ruin  of  an  ancient  feudal  castle 
once  the  seat  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful 
Hungerford  family,  now  extinct,  though  at  one 
time,  and  for  several  centuries,  it  played  an 
important  part  in  West  of  England  history. 
Farleigh  House  lies  about  half  a  mile  to  the  west 
of  the  village,  the  main  approach  branching  off 
from  the  Trowbridge  road  by  one  of  those  green 


ground  that  bounds  Salisbury  Plain.  The  dis- 
tinction of  Farleigh  House,  however,  at  least 
from  our  point  of  view,  lies  in  its  gardens,  and 
especially  its  flower  and  shrub  gardens,  which 
the  Countess  Cairns  makes  specially  her  own 
concern,  exercising  not  merely  a  directing  control 
over  the  general  garden  scheme  and  operations, 
as  many  chatelaines  content  themselves  with 
doing  who  take  a  pride  in  their  gardens,  but 
giving  personal  care  and  thought  to  the  cultivation 
of  her  flowers  and  shrubs,  of  which  she  possesses 
as  wide  and  accurate  a  knowledge  as  many  who 
make  gardening  a  profession.  The  gardens  and 
shrubberies  lie  immediately  to  the  south  and 
south-west  of  the  house,  occupying  a  space  for 
the  most  part  level,  except  where  it  has  been 
thrown  up  to  form  rocky  elevations  of  various 
heights  to  suit  the  numerous  alpines  which  form 
a  feature  of  the  garden.  Ne.xt  the  house,  and 
forming  a  setting  for  two  Water  Lily  pools,  is 
a   long   oblong   paved   garden,    one   of   the   most 


WATERWAY     AND     STEPPING     STONES     IN     ROCK     GARDEN. 


and  flowery  lanes  so  characteristic  of  this  part 
of  Somerset,  and  here,  fortunately,  free  from  the 
pollution  of  motor  dust,  which  has  done  so  much 
to  disfigm'e  the  highways,  and  sometimes  even 
the  byways,  of  this  and  other  counties.  The 
immediate  entrance  to  the  grounds  is  through  a 
battlemented  stone  gateway,  crowned  a-top  with 
a  luxuriant  growth  of  Valerian,  red  and  white, 
Farleigh  House,  though  not  of  any  great  age, 
measured  by  centuries,  is  nevertheless  of  venerable 
appearance,  with  an  imposing  front  of  grey  sand- 
stone, variously  carved  with  family  symbols 
and  coats  of  arms,  and  arabesqued  from  ground 
to  roof  with  Banksian  Roses.  Regarded  from 
the  standpoint  either  of  scenic  beauty  or  of  comfort, 
the  house  is  ideally  situated,  sheltered  as  it  is 
from  boisterous  winds,  yet  abundantly  open  to 
light  and  air,  with  beautiful  grounds  and  grazing 
fields  in  the  foreground,  and  a  wide  outlook 
reaching  far  over  undulating  country,  grassy 
or  wooded,  till  in  the  distance  it  merges  into  a 
blue  haze  away  towards  Warminster  and  the 
Eddington   White   Horie,    outlined   on   the  rising 


characteristic  features  of  the  place — its  chinks 
and  crevices  filled  with  all  manner  of  low-growing 
things  that  love  to  be  wedged  in  rocky  fissures  : 
alpine  Pinks  and  Phloxes,  Helianthemums  and 
Sages,  dwarf  Campanulas,  Euphorbias,  Cheiran- 
thuses,  Geums,  Gentians  and  Antennarias.  Plants 
which  Lady  Cairns  seems  specially  to  affect, 
and  which  are  therefore  noticeably  plentiful 
in  the  Farleigh  gardens,  are  those  sweet  labiates 
which  give  out  a  fragrance  from  their  leaves. 
They  are  of  the  plants  which  Bacon  tells  us  are 
"fast  of  their  smell"  until  they  are  touched, 
but  which  perfume  the  air  delightfully  when  they 
are  "  trodden  upon  and  crushed."  What  therefore 
more  suitable  for  a  garden  made  to  be  trodden 
upon  ?  Of  these  fragrant  flowers  many  grow 
in  the  paved  garden  and  elsewhere  at  Farleigh 
House — among  them  Penny  Royal  and  other 
Mints,  Marjoram,  Lavender,  Rosemary  and  the 
various  Th\Tnes  and  Balms.  But  there  is  one 
flower,  not  a  labiate,  and  not  "  fast  "  but  exceed- 
ingly free  of  its  smell,  which  is  also  plentifully 
grown  at  Farleigh,  and  that  is  the  Sweet  Briar,  a 


plant  of  which  Lady  Cairns  has  had  planted  beneath 
each  window  of  the  living-rooms,  so  that  when 
the  windows  are  open  the  rooms  may  be  filled 
with  the  Briar  fragrance :  thus  following  in 
Bacon's  wake,  who  speaks  of  Sweet  Briar  as 
"  very  delightful  to  be  set  under  a  parlour  or 
lower  chamber  window." 

Adjoining  the  paved  garden  are  the  shrubberies 
and  the  alpine  garden,  this  last  irregular  of  outline 
and  of  various  levels,  sloping  in  path-threaded 
miniature  bluffs  and  ranges  from  the  foot  of  an 
old  Tulip  tree,  towards  the  sun,  and  kept  mdist 
and  cool  by  rills  of  running  water,  furnished  with 
appropriate  aquatics  and  the  necessary  stepping- 
stones.  Rocks  and  boulders  are  not  here  too 
much  in  evidence,  so  varied  and  abundant  is  the 
alpine  vegetation.  Among  the  more  noticeable 
of  the  rock  shrubs  are  Cistuses  in  considerable 
variety,  conspicuous  among  them  fine  bushes  of 
C.  cyprius,  with  clusters  of  white-petalled  saucer- 
like blooms,  a  dark  crimson  stain  at  the  base 
of  each  petal.  Sabines  and  Rosemaries  there 
are  also,  and  Japanese  Maples  and  Veronicas, 
a  striking  variety  of  these  last  being  a  slender 
and  exceedingly  graceful  form  of  Veronica 
salicifolia.  The  various  boulders  and  the  miniature 
terraces  and  pockets  between  the  stones  are  well 
covered  and  filled  with  dwarf  alpines  of  many 
families  :  Saxifrages,  Campanulas,  Sedums,  Semper- 
vi%-ums,  .Arenarias  and  many  others. 

Adjoining  the  alpine  garden  and  on  various 
levels  is  the  Rose  garden.  A  high  wall,  in  line 
with  the  south  front  of  the  house,  separating  the 
pleasure  grounds  from  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
quarters,  and  well  covered  with  climbing  Roses, 
has  in  front  of  it  a  series  of  beds  of  dwarf  Teas 
and  Hybrid  Teas,  backed  by  a  fine  row  of  Madonna 
Lilies  along  the  base  of  the  wall.  Near  the  house, 
however,  Roses  are  everywhere,  the  bush  Roses 
in  beds,  the  ramblers  grown  variously  on  ropes 
or  trellises,  or  in  jungle  fashion,  which  is  perhaps 
the  best  way  of  all.  The  mixed  flower  garden  is 
a  long  area  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  clipped 
Yew  hedge,  on  the  other  by  a  creeper-clad  stone 
wall,  and  divided  into  two  borders  b;'  a  broad 
central  walk.  These  borders  are  planted  with 
colonies  of  various  perennials  and  annuals, 
producing  a  quiet  and  restful  general  effect, 
without  any  dazzling  display  or  elaborate  schemes 
of  colour.  In  the  herbaceous  flower  garden 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  and  interesting 
features  is  the  long  Iris  border,  planted  with  a 
collection  of  the  best  German  Irises,  interspersed 
with  occasional  plants  of  I.  sibirica  and  I.  aurea. 

The  many  large  and  interesting  trees  growing 
near  the  house  or  in  the  park  form  a  striking 
feature  of  the  Farleigh  purlieus — fine  specimens 
of  Oak,  Ash,  Beech  and  Birch  and  other  trees. 
Jlost  noticeable  of  these,  perhaps,  for  their 
uncommon  size  and  beauty,  are  the  two  lofty 
and  noble  Tulip  trees  near  the  house.  A  large 
Fraxinus  excelsior,  var.  heterophylla,  which 
stands  near  the  Tulip  trees,  is,  we  fancy,  a  some- 
what rare  variety  of  this  Ash.  Noticeable  also 
for  its  size  and  antiquity  is  a  Beech  that  stands 
at  the  end  of  a  shady  walk,  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  garden.  The  bulky  trunk  of  this  old  tree 
is  whole  and  hale  to  look  at,  quite  equal,  one 
would  suppose,  to  carrying  its  framework  of 
branches  and  its  massive  dome  of  foliage.  On 
looking  aloft,  however,  one  discovers  that  the 
venerable  tree  shows  traces  of  the  wear  and  tear 
of  time  and  tempest,  branch  being  clamped  to 
branch  and  stem  with  massive  iron  rings  and 
chains.  How  old  the  tree  is  it  were  hard  to 
guess.  The  great-grandfathers  of  those  who 
are  now  grandfathers  may  have  played  imder 
its  branches,  and,  fortified  as  it  now  is  against 
the  attacks  of  storm  and  time,  it  may  yet  see  the 
great-grandchildren  of  those  who  are  now  children 
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the  specialist  in  fruit-growing  and  for  the  fruit 
farmer  on  a  fairly  large  jcale,  but  not  for  him  alone. 
It  is,  naturally,  rather  costly,  but  it  is  more  than 
worth  its  cost.  Though  it  deals  so  fully  with  the 
subjects  upon  which  it  touches,  the  language  is 
simple  and  far  more  free  from  unnecessary  teclinical 
terms  than  are  many  less  useful  and  complete 
■work-;.  It  is  a  book  that  should  be  to  the  hands 
of  every  fruit-grower,  and  we  feel  sure  that  once 
■dipped  into  it  will  be  in  constant  requisition  and 
•of  constant  value  to  its  purchaser. 


VERONICA     SALICIFOLIA     ON     ROCK     GARDEN. 


follow  suit.  From  under  the  shadow  of  the  great 
Beech  one  looks  out  over  a  pleasant  pastoral 
scene  such  as  Cooper  might  have  chosen  for  his 
canvas — in  the  foregrotmd,  browsing  fetlock-deep 
in  clover,  a  herd  of  glossy,  sleek  Aldemeys, 
occasionally  lifting  their  heads  from  their 
assiduous  cropping  to  gaze  at  you  with  curious, 
but  liquid  and  benignant,  eyes  ;  far  ofi  a  rolling 
landscape  of  field  and  wood,  and  in  the  middle 
distance,  deep  down  behind  the  field  of  cattle, 
a  willowy  hollow  where  the  Farleigh  brook  on 
issuing  from  the  wood  has  gathered  itself  up  into 
a  lake — a  landscape  full  of  English  quietude  and 
peace. 


BOOKS 


of  treatment  are  to  be  found.  This  portion  ui 
the  book  ends  with  a  full  description  of  insecticides. 
The  second  part,  beginning  at  page  477,  treats 
of  fungus  diseases  of  fruit  and  their  control.  This 
portion  opens  with  a  short  accovmt  of  fungi  in 
general,  deals  with  the  causes  of  diseases,  and  then 
passes  to  a  special  account  of  the  ftmgus  attacks 
upon  each  kind  of  fruit  in  turn.  Thus,  under  Apple, 
bitter-rot,  blossom-wilt,  brown-rot,  canker,  leaf- 
spot  (the  Sphieropsis  form  is  very  tmcommon  in 
England),  mildew  and  scab  are  dealt  with,  and 
each  fruit  is  in  turn  treated  with  equal  fulness. 
Fmtgicides  are  fully  described  and,  lastly,  a  very 
detailed  accoimt  is  given  of  spraying  machinery  and 
methods.  Several  appendices  dealing  with  various 
subsidiary  matters  complete  the  book. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  too  highly  in  praise  of 
this  excellent  work.     It  is,  of  course,  mainly  f.^r 


Notes  on  New  Roses  in 
my  Trial  Garden 

Charles  E.  Shea  (H.  T.).— Placed  on  the  market 
by  Mr.  Elisha  Hicks  of  Hurst,  Twyford,  it  is  well 
•worth  growing  as  a  bedding  Rose.  Good,  big, 
rose  pink  blooms,  and  plenty  of  them  although 
they  are  hardly  big  enough  for  exhibition.  It 
■was  shown  well  in  decorative  classes  by  Mr.  Hicks 
at  exhibitions  all  over  the  coimtry  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  and  plants  promise  to  be  even  better 
when    thoroughly    established. 

Climbing  Lady  Hillingdon. — ^This  is  also  one  of 
Mr.  Elisha  Hicks'  productions  and  should  certainly 
be  tried.  Although  only  the  first  year  of  planting, 
it  has  tlirown  new  shoots  6  feet  high  already,  and 
is  even  more  profuse  in  blooming  than  its  dwarf 
namesake.  It  seems  to  be  immune  from  disease, 
and  next  year  I  shall  try  it  on  a  pergola,  where  it 
should  make  a  fine  display. 

Mrs.  Dunlop  Best  (H.  T.).— -Mso  from  Mr. 
Elisha  Hicks.  This  is  proving  an  excellent 
bedding  Rose,  and  a  space  or  a  bed  for  a  few  plants 
should  be  found  in  every  Rose  garden.  Nicely 
pointed  buds  producing  plenty  of  blooms  of  a 
reddish  apricot  colour. 

Baby  Lyon. — A  dwarf  Polyantha  placed  on  the 
market  in  1916  by  Turbat  and  Co.  The  growth 
is  very  dwarf — too  small  in  fact — and  the  same 
applies  to  the  blooms,  pretty  though  they  are 
individually.  It  is  hardly  the  style  of  colour  of 
its  namesake,  Lyon,  being  far  more  pink  in  colour, 
and  so  far  I  do  not  consider  it  worthy  of  a  place 
in  the  National  Rose  Society  s  Official  List  of 
Selected  Roses.  Herbert  L.   Wettern. 


Insect  Pests  and  Fungus  Diseases  of  Fruit 
and  Hops.* — ^The  author  of  the  excellent  manual 
before  us  is  the  technical  Director  of  the  Yalding 
Manufactur'nj  Company  and,  as  such,  has  been 
in  contact  with  fruit  and  hop-growers  on  the  one 
tide  for  many  years,  and  on  the  other  with  the 
manufacture  of  insecticides  and  fungicides.  He 
has  learned  the  troubles  which  beset  the  grower 
and  the  difficulties  he  has  in  overcoming  them,  and 
he  has  had  opportunities  -..f  studying  the  possible 
methods  of  poisoning  the  pests  in  question,  or  at 
least  of  checking  their  spread.  His  book  shows 
he  has  made  good  use  ot  his  opportunities  in  both 
directions.  Twenty-four  plates,  some  of  them 
coloured,  and  305  text  figures  help  to  elucidate 
the  text.  In  an  introauction  genera!  questions 
are  discussed,  and  a  brief  account  of  the  life- 
liistory  of  a  fruit  tree  and  the  functions  of  its 
various  parts  is  given.  The  author  then  passes 
on  to  a  special  consideration  of  insects,  and 
deals  with  each  group  of  insects  in  turn  and  the 
particular  members  of  it  wliich  occur  as  pests 
of  fruit  and  Hops.  In  every  case  full  descriptons 
of  all  the  stages  in  the  insect's  life,  its  distribution 
in  Great  Britain,  the  trees  it  attacks,  the  nature 
of  the  damage  done,  and  the  degree  of  importance  to 
be  attached  to  it  as  a  pest,  remedies  and  a  calendar 

*  "  Insect  Pests  and  Fungus  Diseases  of  Fruit  and 
Hops."  A  complete  Manual  for  Growers.  By  P.  J. 
Pryer,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.  Published  by  the  Cambridge 
University  Press,  Fetter  Lane,  London,  E.C.4.  Price 
45s.  net. 
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Why   not  Try   Growing    Bulbs    in    Bowls  ? 

THIS    ARTICLE     TELLS    YOU    HOW    TO    DO    IT    SUCCESSFULLY. 


HAVE  you  ever  grown  bulbs  in  bowls  ? 
If  not,  let  me  advise  you  to  start  now. 
You  will  find  it  a  most  delightful  way 
of  growing  flowers  for  home  decoration, 
and  they  may  be  grown  quite  success- 
fully even  by  those  who  have  never  before 
attempted  to  cultivate  flowers.  Moreover,  it  is 
a  form  of  gardening  which  should  appeal  to  those 
who  have  no  garden,  for  the  bulbs  are  grown 
indoors  from  the  time  of  planting  till  the  flowering 
season  comes  round.  Follow  closely  these  direc- 
tions and  be  rewarded  in  the  New  Year  a  thousand 
times  for  the  pains  you  have  taken. 

Materials  Required. — To  begin,  we  require 
bulbo,  bowls  and  peat  fibre.  That  is  all.  It 
is  the  beginnuig  and  the  end  of  the  expenditure. 
The  bowls  may  be  of  any  shape  so  long  as  they 
are  not  too  shallow.  I  find  rotmd  bowls  about 
7  inclits  in  diameter  and  4^  inches  deep  the  most 
useful  size  for  Hyacinths,  Daffodjls  and  Tulips. 
Crocuses  may  be  grown  in  smaller  bowls.  If 
after  flowering  the  bulbs  are  turned  out  of  their 
pots  and  carefully  planted  out,  the  ground  being 
well  matured  previouslj ,  many  of  the  bulbs  wil' 
flower  well  outdoors  the  following  season,  and  the 
fancy  bowl.>  or  jardinieres  may  be  used  as  suitable 
rccptacles  in  which  to  stand  more  plants  in  the 
summer  months,  or  they  may  be  used  as  salad 
bowli. 

The  bulbs  are  grown  in  peat  fibre  instead  of 
soil.  This  peat  fibre  mixed  with  powdered  char- 
coal and  finely  broken  shell  is  especially  prepared 
by  bidb  merchants  and  can  usually  be  bought 
for  a  shilling  per  peck.  The  mixture  is  light, 
clean  and  nice  to  handle  and,  above  all,  it  remains 
sweet,  an  all  important  matter,  as  the  bowls  used 
have  no  drainage  holes.  Moisten  tlie  peat  fibre 
mixture  and  place  it  in  the  bowls,  but  do  not 
press  it  down  tightly  or  the  bulbs  will  be  forced 
upwards  when  root  pressure  commences.  The 
larger  bulbs,  such  as  Hyacinths  and  Dailodils, 
need  not  be  quite  covered  with  the  mixture,  the 
level  of  which  should  be  half  an  inch  below  the 
rim  of  the  bowl  to  allow  room  for  watering  when 
the  bulbs  are  maidng  growth.  A  word  of  caution 
is   necessarv   here — avoid   manure    in    anv    form  ; 


the  fibre  contains  all  that  is  required — indeed,  the 
bulbs  do  quite  well  in  smah  pebbles  so  long  as  they 
receive    the     necessary     supply     of    water.     The 
writer  once  tried    spent    Hops  in 
bowls,     but     the     Daffodils    were 
most  unhappy  in  it,  although  Hop 
manure   is   an   excellent   thing  for 
Daffodils   and   m.ost    other    plants 
in  the  open  garden. 

-After   potting,   tlie  bowls  should 
be   placed   in  a    dark    or    moder- 
ately    dark    room    or     outhouse. 
Any  place  will  do  so  long  as  it  is 
cool,    dark    and    airy,    but    avoid 
close     cupboards     or     the     bulbs 
will   surely   suffer.     .An   airy  shed 
or     cellar     will    suit      admirably. 
Here    the    bulbs  may  remain  for 
eight  or  twelve  weeks — rather  less 
for  Roman  Hyacinths,    which    are 
early  to  flower.     During  this  time 
the  bulbs   will    make    an    abund- 
ance    of     roots.       Examine     the 
bowls  at  least   once  a  week,    and 
take  care  to  see  that  the  fibre  is 
kept     uniformly    moist.       This    is 
the     most     important     point      in 
cultivation.       If    the     mixture     is 
allowed  at  any  time  to  become  drv, 
even  for  a  day,   the    flower    buds 
will  probably  become  blind.     On  the  other  hand, 
the    bulbs   must   not    be   given   too   much   water, 
or   decay  will  set   in,   and  fjr   the   first   week  or 
two  after   planting   it   may   not    be   necessary   to 
water  at  all. — in  any  case  water  should  be  given 
very     sparingly — sufficient     only     to     encourage 
root   action.     If   obtainable,   rainwater  should   be 
used. 

When  the  bulbs  start  into  growth  more  water 
it  necessary,  but  should  too  much  water  be  given 
at  any  time  the  bowls  must  be  tilted  and  the 
water  drained  of}. 

The  bulbs  remain  in  the  dark  until  they  have 
made  about  half  an  inch  of  growth  above  ground. 
They  may  then  be  brought  into  a  light  room, 
but    the    growing    tips    should    be    shaded    from 
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sunlight  with  tissue  paper  for  a  few  oays.  Place 
the  bowls  in  the  sunny  window  of  a  sitting-room, 
and  make  a  point  of  occasionally  turning  the 
bowls  round  to  prevent  the  growths  from  being 
drawn  to  the  light  in  one  direction  only.  Do 
not  place  the  bowls  on  a  mantelpiece  ;  it  is  usually 
the  worst  position  in  the  room  ;  but  put  them 
as  near  to  the  light  as  possible.     This  will  prevent 
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SIX     ROMAN     HYACINTH     BULBS     IN     POSITION     IN     THE 
PEAT     FIBRE. 

the  foliage  ircm  being  drawn  up.  The  buIlF 
resent  too  warm  a  temperature,  but  an  ordJnar> 
sitting-room  wth  an  average  temperature,  say 
of  50°  by  night,  and  much  lower  on  occasions, 
is  sufficient  to  obtain  perfect  blooms.  Cold 
draughts  and  gas  heat  should  also  be  avoided 
as  far  as  possible. 

Daffodils. — Foremost  among  tjie  bulbs  for  bowJ 
culture  are  the  Daffodils  and  Narcissi.  There 
are  no  Daffodils  to  equal  the  old  ones  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  following  are  specially  recom- 
mended :  Emperor,  Henry  Irving,  Golden  Spur. 
Mme.  de  Graaff,  Glory  of  Liiden,  Sir  Watkin, 
Narcissus  Paper  White,  and  Soleil  d'Or.  Thc 
Campanelle  Jonquil  should  more  often  be  grown 
in  this  way,  and  judging  from  the  exclamations- 
of  delight  with  which  friends  greet  the  little 
Narcissus  minimus  it  is  by  no  means  well 
known. 

Tulips. — It  is  not  every  variety  of  Tulip  that 
may  be  grown  in  bowls.  The  early  singles  sucli 
as  Duchess  de  Parma  and  La  Rcine  arc  perhaps 
the  best  for  this  purpose.  Succfss  has  also  been 
achieved  with  Frince  de  Ligny  (rich  yellow)  and 
Prince  of  Austria.  Of  the  Darwin  and  Cottage 
Tulip,  the  best  include  Clara  Butt,  Baronne  de 
la  Tonnaye,  Farncombc  Sanders,  Pride  of  Haarltm, 
Inglescombe  Pink,  and  Gesneriana  lutea. 

Crocuses. — I  have  always  found  these  most 
satisfactory  for  bowls,  but  they  will  not  be  rushed 
into  bloom.  They  must  be  grown  cool  and 
flowered  in  their  natural  season,  otherwise  the 
flowers  are  suppressed.  If  placed  in  a  warm 
room  too  early  each  bulb  or  corm  produces  a 
tuft  of  foliage  and  no  flower.  Do  not  bring  them 
in  until  the  flower  buds  are  showing  and  then 
all  will  be  well.  The  corms  should  be  almost 
totjhing  one  another  when  planted,  and  it  is 
admirable  to  plant  a  dozen  or  so  in  a  bowl.  The 
best  arj  King  of  the  Whites  and  purpureus 
grandiflorus ;  the  golden  yellow  is  seldom 
successful  indoors. 

Hyacinths    and    otiier    Bulbs.^AU    of    the 

Flyacinths  may  be  grown  with  the  greatest  ease  in 
bowls.     Other   bulbs   we   have  grown  suGGessfull\ 
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tliis  way  are  Chionodoxas,  Fritillarias 
(Snake's  Head)  and  Muscari  or  Grape 
Hyac.inlh5.  It  is  advisable  to  grow  each 
variety  in  a  separate  bowl,  owing  to  the 
different  tia-..'S  of  flowering. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  again  urge  readers 
to  give  this  method  a  trial.  To  have 
bowls  of  flowering  bulbs  growing  and 
developing  before  your  eyes  is  indeed  a 
fascinating  pleasure.  H.   C. 


Gardening  of  the  Week 

FOR     SOUTHERN     GARDENS. 
The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Onions. — The  spring-sown  Onions  must 
be  lifted  directly  they  are  ready,  for  once 
growth  is  completed  it  is  risky  to  allow 
them  to  remain  in  the  soil.  If  the  weather 
is  wet,  they  will  restart  into  growth,  while 
there  is  also  danger  of  the  bulbs  splitting. 
The  keeping  of  Onions  is  often  a  difficult 
problem  for  many,  for  rarely  do  we  find 
that  cool,  dry  slied  so  often  referred  to. 
The  bulbs  must  be  well  ripened  before  placing 
them  in  store,  and  then  they  should  be 
arranged  thinly,  while  the  shed  ought  to  be 
ventilated  freely  at  all  times  to  maintain 
as  dry  an  atmosphere  as  possible.  Badly 
ripened  bulbs  should  be  used  first. 

Herbs. — A  young  stock  of  certain  herbs 
are  recommended,  and  if  seed  of  the 
ordinary  Thyme  was  not  sown  in  the  spring 
cuttings  can  now  be  inserted.  A  sandy  soil 
is  needed,  and  the  side  shoots  about  4  inches 
long  will  readily  form  roots  either  in  a  cold 
frame  or  in  the  open  border.  Sage  miy  be 
treated  in  a  similar  way. 

Celery.  —  At  this  period  of  the  year 
advantage  must  be  taken  of  dry  weather  to 
earth  up  Celery.  Clean  the  plants  of  dead 
foliage  and  side  shoots  and  tie  a  piece  of 
raffia  round  each  plant  before  begiiming  the 
operation. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Bulbs. — To  keep  up  a  plentiful  supply  of  flowers 
during  the  winter  months,  bulbs,  especially  Tulips 
and  Narcissi,  are  well  nigh  indispensable  ;  while 
Hyacinths,  especially  the  Redman  type,  are  also 
useful.  Narcissi  are  favourites  in  many  gardens, 
and  they  should  be  potted  up  now  without  delay. 
A  moderately  rich  rooting  medium  is  recommended, 
the  pots  should  be  well  drained  and  the  soil  made 
fairly  firm.  Receptacles  5  inches  and  6  inches  in 
diameter  may  be  chosen,  and  Paper  White  Narcissus 
should  be  selected  for  an  early  display.  Where 
cut  blooms  and  pot  plants  are  in  demand  it  is 
best  to  grow  a  batch  of  one  or  two  kinds,  -iuch  as 
Golden  Spur,  Emperor,  Sir  Watkin  and  Empress. 
Among  the  Tulips  Prince  of  .Austria  is  perhaps  the 
best.  Nearly  all  bulbs  require  the  same  treatment. 
Pot  them  up  directly  they  arrive,  plunge  the  pots 
in  ashes  (well  seasoned)  to  encourage  root  action. 
When  the  bulbs  are  well  rooted  and  top  growth 
is  evident,  introduce  to  gentle  heat  as  needed. 
Hard  forcing  is  resented  by  most  bulbs,  and  is 
often  the  cause  of  failure. 

Chrysanthemums. — Where  the  early  flowering 
kinds  are  planted  out  in  the  border  a  few  of  the 
plants  may  be  lifted,  directly  they  have  set  their 
buds,  and  potted.  They  will  be  useful  for  con- 
servatory and  dwelling-house  decoration.  Lift 
the  plants  with  plenty  of  roots  and  choose  dull 
weather  for  the  operation.  Stand  them  in  a  shady 
and  sheltered  part  of  the  gare'.en,  and  keep  the 
roots  supplied  with  water.  An  occasional  spray 
overhead  will  help  the  plants  to  recover  more 
quickly. 

Lachenalias. — These  may  now  be  potted, 
placing  six  or  seven  bulbs  in  a  5-inch  pot  and  using 
any  good  compost,  such  as  the  usual  loam  and 
leaf-mould.  Arrange  the  pots  in  a  frame  from 
which  frosts  can  be  excluded,  give  sufficient  water 
to  wet  the  whole  of  the  soil,  and  afterwards  very 
little  will  be  needed  until  growth  is  ad%'ancing. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Pot  Fruit  Trees. — These  will  need  repotting 
or  top-elressing,  and  such  work  may  now  be 
carried  out.  The  bulk  of  the  compost  should, 
consist  of  the  best  fibrous  loam,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  lime  rubble  and  crushed  bones.     Do  not  injure 
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the  roots  more  than  obliged  when  removing  some 
of  the  old  soil,  and  the  new  compost  must  be  made 
quite  firm.  When  the  operation  is  finished  give 
enough  water  to  wet  the  whole  of  the  soil. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

Filberts. — Some  of  the  early  varieties  are 
ready  for  gathering,  and  in  some  garelens  there 
are  heavy  crops.  When  quite  djy  they  can  be 
placed  in  a  shed  or  store-room  which  is  free  of 
mice. 

'Gathering  Fruit. — This  is  a  more  important 
item    than    many    amateurs    imagine,    anei    great 


care  should  be  exe:rcisert  or  much  of  the 
fruit  will  not  keep  for  any  length  of  time. 
The  fruits  should  be  quite  elry  and  not 
bruised.  Eater  kinels  must  be  allowed  to 
hang  on  the  tre-es  until  thev  are  quite  ready 
for  picking.         T.  W.   Briscoe. 

(Gardener  to  W.  K.  Lysagbt,  Esq.) 
Casi  leford,  Chepstow. 

FOR     NORTHERN     GARDENS. 

The  Flower  Garden. 
Pansies  and   Violas.— The  full  stock  of 

cuttings  of  these  should  now  be  got  in. 
Label  all  carefully  and  correctly,  as  nothing 
is  more  annoying  in  spring  than  to  find  that 
one  has  forgotten  the  order  in  which  the 
cuttings  were  inserted,  and  so  the  plants 
have  to  be  put  out  haphazard. 

The  Scotch  Rocket.— This,  one  of  the 
finest  of  all  hardy  flowers,  is  very  apt  to 
be  lost  unless  special  care  be  taken  to  pre- 
-  serve  the  stock.  Probably  the  best  method 
is  to  insert  cuttings,  but  these  are  not  always 
obtainable.  The  next  best  plan  is  to  care- 
fully lift  and  divide  the  stools  and  pot  up 
separately;  or,  better  still,  plant  in  a  bed 
of  good  soil  in  a  cold  frame.  If  potted, 
plunge  the  pots  to  the  rims  in  ashes  in  the 
frame.  While  it  is  fatal  to  allow  the  soil  to 
get  really  dxy,  more  harm  is  usually  caused 
by  overwatering  than  bv  frost  or  drought. 
A  damp,  muggy  atmosphere  is  the  worst 
possible  condition  under  which  to  attempt 
to  winter  t)ie  Rocket.  It  greatly  dislikes 
to  be  coddled,  so  well  air  the  frame  on 
every  occasion  when  hard  frost  is  absent. 

General  Work.— With  the  near  approach 
of  wmter  one  is  apt  to  consider  it  un- 
necessary to  trouble  about  the  tidiness  of 
beds  and  borders.  This  is  a  great  mistake, 
however,  for  not  infrequentlv  smnmer  lingers 
well  into  October,  and  a  little  time  spent 
now  in  freshening  things  up  is  time  well 
spent.  Remove  dead  flowers  and  weeds, 
trim  edges,  and  give  a  tie  where  necessary  to 
plants  requiring  support. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 
Spring-Sown  Onions.— The  season  has 
been  dull,  damp  and  cold,  so  there  is  a  fear  that  the 
Onie^n  crop  may  not  properly  matiure  before  winter 
sets  in.  Everything  possible,  therefore,  must 
be  done  to  encourage  the  ripening  of  the  bulbs. 
Bend  over  the  tops  to  the  north  side  so  as  to  permit 
of  every  ray  of  sunshine  reaching  the  bulbs. 
Where  the  crop  is  still  verv  green,  it  is  advisable 
to  partly  lift  the  crop.  The  best  method  is  to 
drive  in  a  digging-fork  3  inches  or  4  inches  back 
from  the  rows,  and  then  gently  push  back  the 
handle  so  as  to  sever  part  of  the  roots.  This 
check  usually  has  a  go6d  tendency,  and  will  help 
to  harden  up  the  Onions. 
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Late  Peas. — It  is  feared  that  many  late  sowings 
throughout  the  country  liave  but  a  small  chance 
of  maturing.  Matters  may  be  helped  a  little 
by  pinching  the  points  out  of  the  plants.  On 
light  soils  a  thorough  soaking  of  clean  water 
will  greatly  help  on  the  filling  process. 

Hoeing. — All  the  younger  crops  must  still  be 
regularly  hoed  diuring  fine  weather  when  the 
surface  soil  is  fairly  dry.  This  encourages  sturdy 
growth,  and  keeps  slugs  and  weeds  from  becoming 
troublesome. 

Spent  Vegetables. — It  is  bad  economy  to  allow 
vegetables  of  any  kind  to  stay  on  the  ground 
after  the  crop  is  gathered.  Remove  all  stumps 
of  the  Brassica  family,  Spinach,  Pea  and  Bean 
straw  ;  and,  indeed,  all  kinds  as  soon  as  their 
usefulness  is  over.  Stark  all  this  material  in  a 
spot  where  it  may  lie  and  decay  without  becoming 
coctaminated  with  seeds  or  roots  of  perennial 
weeds.  All  quarters  cleared  of  the  vegetable 
crop  should  be  hoed  and  raked  so  as  to  prevent 
weeds  attaining  seeding  size. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias. — Keep  these  in  as 
cool  a  condition  as  possible.  A  cold  frame  with 
a  n.orthern  exposure  is  best.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
have  the  plants  in  large  pots  during  the  winter. 
Even   the   largest   plants   will   have   ample   room 


The  Houseleek  and  Ancient 
Superstition 

A  S  most    of    our    readers    must    know,    the 
i\        flowering   of   the   Houseleek  is   quite   a 
/    %      common   occurrence  ;     but   we    venture 
^"■^%    to    say    that    comparatively    few    are 
A  *•  familiar    with    the    peculiarities    of    this 

plant  and  the  queer  superstition  attached  to  it. 
In  many  counties,  more  especially  perhaps  in 
the  West  of  England  and  in  Wales,  the  Houseleek 
is  commonly  planted  on  the  roofs  of  dwelling- 
houses,  in  the  firm  belief  that  it  affords  protection 
against  lightning.  We  are  quite  satisfied  that 
this  superstition  ejdsts,  and  that  the  Houseleek 
is  often  planted  on  roofs  for  this  reason.  There 
are  some  districts  in  which  the  Houseleek,  owing 
to  its  alleged  virtue^  may  be  seen  on  roofs  in  every 
village.  The  most  interesting  point  about  it 
is  that  this  is  the  survival  of  a  very  old  super- 
stition which  has  been  handed  down  from  ancient 
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in  the  5-inch  size  till  February.     Keep  very  cool 
and  well  aired. 

Schizanthus  and  Clarkia. — Plants  raised  from 
seeds  sown  the  second  week  in  August  are  now 
lit  for  potting  up  into  3-inch  pots.  Rich  soil 
must  be  avoided.  Set  very  near  the  glass  in  a 
cold  frame.  Do  not  overwatcr. 
C.  Blair. 
(Gardener  to  Seton  M.  Thomson,  Esq.) 

Preston  House,  Linlithgow. 


Houseleek      (Sempervivum 
Tectorum) 

A  THICK  pad  of  this  plant  growing  on  a  low  out- 
house roof  is  always  a  pleasant  sight.  The  fleshy, 
symmetrical  rosettes,  each  leaf  sharp  pointed  and 
the  point  tinged  with  dull  dark  red,  grow  closely 
pressed  together,  the  size  of  the  tuft,  which  may 
be  a  yard  across,  always  increasing  by  young 
rosettes  thrown  out  at  the  edges.  To  establish 
it  in  a  roof  the  best  way  is  to  make  a  mixture  of 
loam  and  cow-dimg  and  put  it  on  the  roof  in  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  a  flattisli  moleliill,  and  to 
stick  it  over  with  a  few  rosettes  evenly  spaced. 
In  some  districts  it  is  known  by  the  old  name 
Sengreen  and  is  still  in  repute  for  its  healing 
virtues.  G.  J. 


times.  It  is  known  that  the  Houseleek  was 
reverenced  by  the  ancient  Danes  as  sacred  to  the 
god  Thor  and  as  protector  of  dwellings  against 
the  Devil.  The  fact  that  the  Houseleek  would 
grow  upon  the  roofs  of  houses  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  superstition  concerning  it.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  Houseleek  is  said  to  have  been 
encouraged  by  the  ancients  and  planted  on  the 
roofs,  where  it  was  found  to  thrive  without  soil 
other  than  mould  collected  there  and  that  formed 
by  the  decay  of  its  own  leaves.  To  the  Romans 
it  was  Jovis  barba  ;  hence  the  French  Joubarbe, 
meaning  the  beard  of  Jupiter,  the  chief  god  of 
the  Romans,  the  god  of  thunder  and  lightning, 
whose  usual  attribute  is  a  thunderbolt ;  so  that 
it  is  more  than  likely  even  in  those  far-ofi  times 
the  idea  of  protecting  houses  was  attached  to  the 
common  Houseleek.  Ancient  Germans,  out  of 
respect  for  the  god  Thor,  the  god  of  thunder  in 
Scandinavian  mythology,  also  planted  it  on  roofs 
to  protect  the  house  against  thunder.  This  is 
unquestionably  one  of  the  oldest  surviving  super- 
stitions, and  it  is  little  short  of  miraculous  that 
this  simple  belief,  which  has  nothing  to  support 
it,  should  cling  to  this  plant  through  all  these 
ages.  This  superstition  is  somewhat  analogous  to 
one    which   prevails  in    Eastern   Europe,   notably 


in  Bulgaria,  where  it  is  believed  that  if  a  stork 
builds  its  nest  on  the  roof  of  a  hut,  it  will  bring 
good  fortune  to  those  who  dwell  within. 

Although  the  Houseleek  is  so  often  seen  in 
England  naturalised  on  old  walls  and  cottage  roofs, 
it  is  not  indigenous.  It  occurs  wild  in  Switzerland 
in  dry,  rocky  places  sometimes  at  an  altitude  of 
7,000  feet.  It  grows  exposed  to  the  fierce  heat 
of  the  sun,  where  moisture  is  scarce.  Its  rosettes 
of  succulent  leaves  are  storehouses  for  water, 
but  owing  to  their  protective  thick  leathery 
cuticle  they  are  able  to  endure  considerable  cold 
without  the  slightest  injury.  It  likes  to  grow 
in  clusters,  and  increases  itself  by  means  of  seed 
and  runners.  Its  flowers  are  crimson  and  star- 
like, borne  on  long,  central  stalks  usually  in  July 
and  August.  It  is  Ivnown  botauically  as  Semper- 
vivum Tectorum.  The  generic  name  is  derived 
from  semper  vivo,  to  live  for  ever,  alluding  to  the 
well-known  tenacity  of  the  species  ;  while  "  tecto- 
rum "  means  roof-living.  In  addition  to  its  popular 
name  Houseleek,  it  is  also  known  as  Bullock's 
Eye,  Jupiter's  Beard  and  Sengreen.  The  acid 
and  astringent  juices  with  which  the  leaves  are 
gorged  are  used  in  pharmacy  to  remove  corns, 
and  it  is  also  said  to  be  a  cure. for  bee  stings. 
According  to  country  observers,  it  is  gradually 
disappearing  as  a  roof  plant  before  the  advance 
of  the  modern  builder.  Let  us  hope  that  this  is 
not  the  case,  and  that  its  interesting  tradition 
may  be  handed  on  to  future  generations.     H.  C. 


ANSWERS 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


FLOWER     GARDEN. 

PffiONIA  CANARI  FAILING  (//.  5.).— The  stem  growths 
of  this  now  received  makes  the  matter  quite  clear.  They 
are  both  weak  and  undersized,  also  very  deficient  of 
stature.  The  general  weakness  has  obviously  been 
:n  pili-rated  by  planting  the  specimen  intact — often  fatal 
^vlth  large  clumps  of  these  plants — further  decline  being 
probable  betore  any  improvement  sets  in.  The  remedy 
is  to  lift  and  divide  the  plant  now,  adopting  generally 
the  method  recommended  for  propagating  Delphiniums 
(see  page  424).  In  the  case  of  the  PiBonia,  however, 
a  few  inches  of  the  lower  roots  of  the  clump  should  first 
be  cut  away  and  discarded.  They  are  useless.  Now 
proceed  to  "divide  the  specimen  as  recommended  for 
Delphiniums.  Reduce  the  units  to  small  examples 
having  three  or  four  crowns  apiece,  these,  with  4  inches 
to  6  inches  of  the  root-stock  below,  being  ample  for  all 
purposes.  In  the  replanting,  apart  from  a  generous 
preparation  of  the  soil,  both  trenching  and  mamu-ing. 
be  very  sure  that  the  crowns  of  the  plants  be  buried  well 
below  the  surface  soil.  These  crowns  begin  rooting 
anew  from  their  bases  usually  in  September,  and  it  is 
vital  to  the  plant's  future  that  they  be  so  circumstanced 
that  the  plant  receives  the  fullest  benefit  from  their 
association  with  the  soil. 


ROSE     GARDEN. 

ROSE  FOLIAGE  ATTACKED  {E.  C.  C.).— The  Rose 
leaves  are  attacked  by  .ust  (Phragmidium  subcorticium). 
This  fungus  is  apt  to  attack  almost  all  kinds  of  Roses 
and  appears  as  "  orange  rust "  on  the  stems  in  spring. 
It  is  common  on  the  Briars  in  the  hedgerows.  The 
fungus  winters  on  the  fallen  leaves,  and  these  should  be 
gathered  up  as  far  as  possible  and  burned  in  autumn. 
Spraying  at  the  present  time  is  of  little  avail.  It  might 
do  some  good  to  spray  in  May  with  Bordeaux  mixture. 
b;it  the  main  dependence  must  be  placed  upon  a  clean 
start. 

ROSE  GARDEN  AND  SOIL  (i>u»t;/«0.— The  sketch 
submitted  is  quite  good  and,  being  of  simple  design, 
suited  to  the  surroundings.  The  idea  of  having  but  one 
variety  of  Rose  in  each  bed  has  also  much  to  commend 
it  generally,  though,  as  in  your  case  the  beds  are  large 
and  few  in  number,  and  with  a  view  to  obtaining  greater 
variety  and  a  more  lengthened  display,  two  varieties 
might  be  planted  in  each  be.d  in  contrasting  shades  of 
colour,  arranging  a  central  group  of  one  sort  and  bordering 
it  with  another.  In  such  an  arrangement  the  following 
sorts  might  be  used  as  companions,  that  first  named  the 
central  one  in  each  case  ;  La  France  and  Opheha.  Caroline 
Testoutand  Lady  Pirrie,  General  McArthur  and  Joseph 
Hill,  H.  E.  Richardson  and  Mrs.  Wemyss  Quin,  Radiance 
and  La  Tosca.  That,  of  course,  is  optional.  The  drainage 
question  can  only  be  decided  on  the  spot,  though  in  any 
case  a  water-logged  condition  of  the  soil  would  be  fatal 
to  success.  The  soil,  too,  needs  a  good  deal  of  preparation. 
Sample  "  A  "  is  fair  and  with  a  certain  amount  of  fibre. 
It  is,  however,  poor  and  needs  enriching.  Sample  "  B," 
from  below,  is  very  poor,  and  in  it  s  present  hard,  impervious 
condition  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  fibrous  roots  of  the 
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Eoses  would  face  it.  It  would  be  advisable  to  thorouglily 
trench  the  whole  2  feet  or  even  3  feet  deep.  If  possible 
it  wotild  bo  wt'U  to  take  out  the  soil  1  foot  deep  entirely 
from  one  bed  and  transfer  it  to  near  the  last  bed  to.  be 
done.  Then  break  up  the  bottom,  and  add  grit,  leaf- 
mould  and  manure  freely.  This  completed,  the  top  soil 
from  bed  Xo.  2  could  be  transferred  to  bed  Ko.  1.  treating 
it  liberally  with  manure,  leaf-soil  and  grit  as  the  work 
proceeded,  and  so  on  till  the  set  was  completed.  The. 
cow  manure  will  do  quite  well,  and  yoii  may  use  it  without 
stint.  If  the  trenching  and  preparing  be  taken  in  hand 
at  once,  a  dressing  of  lime  might  be  given  later  to  the 
surface — say,  a  month  in  advance  of  planting.  If  a  drain 
is  necessary,  and  there  is  the  possibility  of  an  outlet  at 
"  B."  a  0-inches  deep  drain  of  rough  ashes  or  clinkers 
covered  with  turf  sods,  grass  do^\Tiwards,  would  do  well. 
This  might  stretch  from  "A"  to  "  Ii,"  with  tributaries 
falling  into  it  from  other  directions.  Insert  the  main 
drain  S  feet  deep.  If  nmch  water  is  present  in  the  soil, 
that  defect  sliould  be  remedied  at  the  outset.  A\here 
this  is  so.  the  ordinary  drain  or  land  pipes  quickly  silt 
up,  that  made  of  clinkers  as  suggested  remaining  effective 
almost  indefinitely. 


THE     GREENHOUSE. 

GRAPES  UNSATISFACTORY  (IT.  iV.).— The  Grapes 
are  sulferiug  from  "  scalding  "  due  to  faulty  ventilation. 
It  is  often  ditRcuIt  to  maintain  a  proper  relation  between 
t he  tempera t \\ie  a nd  a t mospheric  moist ure  when  the 
weather  is  dull  and  damp. 

TOMATOES  ATTACKED  (E.  M.  0.).— Tho  Tomato 
is  attacked  by  the  funics  Botrytis  cinerea.  This  is 
usually  most  abundant  when  decaying  vcgetablo  matter 
is  about  in  the  house  and  when  the  plant  attacked  has 
been  wounded.  Care  should  be  taken  to  maintain  as 
dry  an  atmosphere  as  possible  with  good  circulation  of 
air,  and  to  remove  and  burn  all  damaged  fruits. 


TREES     AND     SHRUBS. 

PRUNING  WHITE  JASMINE,  AND  OTHER  QUES- 
TIONS (.1.  E.  W.). — Your  White  Jasmine  should  be 
l»runed  well  back  in  February.  Thin  out  the  vigorous 
and  older  growths  ;  then  shorten  back  any  side  shoots 
to  within  a  few  eyes  of  the  base.  As  a  rule,  this  plant 
blooms  most  freely  when  it  can  be  allowed  to  grow 
luipruned  and  in  a  more  or  loss  wild  state  for  several 
years.  If.  however,  it  is  fairly  well  exposed  to  sun.  it 
ought  to  bloom  well  after  pruning.  The  Chrysanthemum 
leaf  miner  does  a  good  deal  of  harm  and  is  a  great  dis- 
figurement. All  that  can  be  done  is  to  remove  and  burn 
affected  leaves  to  try  to  check  the  disease  for  another 
year.  If  the  affected  loaves  are  tlirown  on  a  refuse  heap, 
the  flies  will  mature  in  due  course  and  another  generation 
appear  next  year. 

PRUNING  OF  LILAC  BUSHES.  AND  OTHER  QUES- 
TIONS (E.  J.  M.). — If  you  desire  to  have  flowers  on  your 
Lijlac  bushes  next  year  do  not  prune  them  now,  but  wait 
until  the  flowers  are  over  next  iMay,  then  prune  them  at 
once  so  that  they  will  get  a  long  period  of  growth.  It 
may,  however,  be  possible  to  remove  some  of  the  over- 
hanging branches  now  without  severely  pruning  the 
bushes.  Probably  the  best  method  to  adopt  would  be 
to  remove  a  few  branches  bodily  right  back  to  the  base, 
rather  than  to  shorten  them  ;  that,  however,  can  oitly 
be  decided  on  the  spot.  Koses  can  be  pruned  in  autumn, 
but  generally  it  is  advisable  to  leave  them  until  March. 
A  good  book  on  wild  flowers  is  "  Flowers  of  the  Field," 
by  the  Kev.  C.  A.  Johns,  now  edition,  edited  by  Clarence 
Elliot  and  published  by  George  Eoutledge  and  Sons, 
Limited. 


FRUIT     GARDEN. 

PLUM  TREES  AND  SILVER  LEAF  (A  Reader).— 
Ii  all  parts  ot  the  Plum  trees  have  been  destroyed  by  lire 
there  should  be  no  risk  of  the  silver  leaf  spreading  frcm 
the  spots  where  the  old  trees  were.  Do  all  you  can  to 
avoid  wounding  the  new  trees  when  planting,  and  if  it 
be  necessary  to  wound  them,  sec  that  the  wounds  are 
covered  with  paint. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  UNSATISFACTORY,  AND 
OTHER  QUESTIONS  (E.  M.  G'.).— Give  the  Strawberry 
bed  a  dressing  of  basic  slag  this  autumn,  or  ot  super- 
phosphate in  spring.  This  woiUd  probably  conduce  to 
fruitfulnoss,  but  it  may  be  you  have  been  propagating 
irom  barren  plants.  "The  Cucumbers  aie  gumming. 
Possibly  the  young  fruits  have  been  damaged  while  they 
were  growing,  and  this  may  have  admitted  the  bacteria 
which  are  the  probable  cause  of  the  trouble. 

APPLES  ATTACKED,  AND  OTHER  QUESTIONS 
(S.  31.  H.). — The  Apple  is  attacked  by  the  Apple  scab, 
Fusicladiom  dendriticum.  This  is  not  the  same  fungus 
as  attacks  Pears,  but  the  same  measures  are  to  be  adopted, 
sec  reply  to  "  D.  "W.,  Surrey."  Tomatoes  are  frequently 
attacked  by  the  fungus  of  the  Potato  disease.  Thy  tophthora 
infostans,  and  the  same  measures  are  to  be  adopted 
against  it  on  Tomatoes  as  against  the  attack  upon 
Potatoes. 

PEARS  DISEASED  (D.  W.,  Surrey). — If  is  impossible 
to  name  the  Pear  from  the  specimen  sent,  but  the  disease 
upon  it  is  the  Pear  scab,  due  to  the  fungus  Fusicladium 
pyrinum.  This  fungus  attacks  leaves,  shoots  and  fruits, 
and  is  to  be  controlled  by  careful  pruning  out  of  all  the 
shoots  and  spurs  attacked  by  the  fungus  as  sho^i  by 
cracks  in  the  bark  of  the  shoots  and  spurs  during  the 
winter,  and  by  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  just 
as  the  buds  burst  and  again  after  the  petals  fall. 

ORNAMENTAL  APPLE  TREES  FOR  A  LAWN  (Felsfed). 
■ — The  host  two  varieties  of  Apples  to  plant  for  the  purpose 
you  name  we  think  would  be  Annie  Elizabeth  and  Golden 
Spire.  Both  have  an  upright  colunmar  habit  of  growth 
and  make  handsome,  healthy  specimen  trees.  Both  are 
culinary  but  the  former  is"  excellent  for  dessert  when 
ripe  in  late  spring.     Plant  as  bushes  and  do  not  cut  back 


the  leading  shoots  at  any  time.  Let  these  grow  away 
uninterruptedly  and  they  will  the  sooner  make  flno 
specimens.  The  side  shoots  should  bo  shortened,  as 
usual,  at  summer  pruning  time  (end  of  July),  and  then 
be  prunod  back  in  winter  to  within  two  or  three  buds 
of  their  base  (weak  shoots  to  two  buds  and  the  stronger 
ones  to  three). 

SILVER  LEAF  IN  PLUMS  (Fclsted).—"  Is  the  sulphate 
of  iron  treatment  a  cure?"  A  largo  market  grower  of 
plums  informod  us  recently  that  he  liad  lately  destroyed 
500  Victoria  Plum  trees  in  his  orchards  (affected  with  this 
disease),  in  the  hope  of  stamping  the  same  out.  He  would 
not  have  sacrificed  such  valuable  property  could  the  sul- 
phate of  iron  treatment  or  any  other  remedy  have  boon 
applied  successfully.  Professor  E.  S.  Saln¥m  at  a  recent 
conference  on  fruit  gi-owing,  "said  of  this  disease,  that  it 
is  caused  by  the  fungus  Stirium  purpureanum.  which 
comes  to  the  surface  of  the  stem  (or  branch)  when  the 
tree  or  branch  is  dead,  and  forms  those  myriads  of  its 
spores,  which  spread  the  disease  to  surrounding  Plum 
trees.  Every  tree  killed  by  silver  loaf  and  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  garden,  or  plantation,  is  a  most  prolific 
soiU"ce  of  infection."  We  would  advise  you  to  lose  no 
time  in  grubbing  up  your  diseased  tree  and  to  burn  tlic 
same  immediately  after,  root  and  branch. 


KITCHEN     GARDEN. 

POTATOES  FOR  EXAMINATION  (0.  5.  F.).— Wo 
can  find  no  diseasf  on  the  tubers  sent.  They  are  making 
"  second  growth "  to  some  extent,  owing  probably  to 
wet  weather. 

FRENCH  BEANS  ATTACKED  (IFoodn).— The  fly  which 
attacks  French  Beans  is  a  small,  two-winged  one.  and  is 
known  scientilically  as  Chortophila  fuscipes.  It  sometimes 
does  considerable  damage  to  Beans  growing  in  the  open 
and  is  difficult  to  control.  Rather  closer  seeding  than  is 
absolutely  essential  otherwise  is  the  best  means  of  dealing 
with  it. 

PEAS  DISEASED  (F.  fl.).— The  Peas  are  attacked  by 
the  disease  called  "  streak,"  the  result  of  an  attack  of  the 
bacillus,  Eacterium  seminum,  upon  them.  They  are 
apt  to  be  diseased  if  the  seeds  have  been  collected  from 
diseased  crops,  and  this  may  be  the  source  of  the  trouble 
in  the  present  case  ;  but  it  is  also  possible  that  the 
infection  came  from  the  soil.  In  any  case  the  disease 
appears  to  be  aggravated  by  lack  of  drainage,  by  too 
great  an  amount  of  nitrogenous  manure,  and  by  anything 
that  serves  as  a  check  upon  growth. 

MARROWS  FAILING  (Tor.7wo,i/).— The  Marrows  appear 
to  have  been  in  too  sunless  a  spot.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  plant  JIarrows  in  manure.  They  need  plenty  of 
moisture,  but  not  more  than  such  a  season  as  the  present 
would  pro\ide.  nor  more  than  they  would  as  a  rule  get 
upon  the  flat  and  a  deep  soil.  Given  these  things  and 
light,  they  usually  succeed  well. 

GLOBE  ARTICHOKES  UNSATISFACTORY  (W.  G.  B.)- 
— Globe  .\rtichokes  are  seldom  satisfactory  when  grown 
from  seed.  It  is  far  better  to  buy  a  few  plants  from  a 
reliable  nurseryman,  stipulating  for  young,  strong,  well- 
rooted  plants,  ready  for  planting  out  at  the  end  of  March. 
The  ground  should  be  well  trenched  and  liberally  manured 
before  planting.  The  rows  should  be  4  feet  apart  and  the 
plants  set  apart  3  feet  within  the  row.  There  are 
many  so-called  varieties  of  this  Artichoke.  The  best, 
we  think,  is  the  Large  Green  Globe.  It  is  the  most  fleshy 
and  without  prickles. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

LIME  WASH  FOR  FRUIT  ROOM  (J-efeM).— Place 
several  lumps  of  unslaked  lime  in  a  bucket  with  a  capacity 
say  of  3  gallons,  add  warm  water  until  the  wash  becomes 
of  the  consistency  of  ordinary  paint,  well  stirring  all  the 
time.  Add  to  the  wash  2i  lbs.  of  alum,  dissolved  in 
boiling  water.  The  alum  tends  to  make  it  adhere  better 
and  ensures  a  smoother  surface.  It  is  better  to  have  the 
wash  too  thin  than  too  thick.  Two  coats  should  be  given. 
Tor  the  wall  behind  the  trained  trees  it  would  be  well  to 
tone  down  the  glare  of  tlie  white  by  adding  a  trifling 
quantity  of  soot  to  the  mixture. 

HOW  TO  DESTROY  WIREWORM,  AND  OTHER 
QUESTIONS  {M.  and  I.,  £ld.).— The  best  thing  to  do  to 
rid  the  soil  of  wireworm  is  to  cultivate  it  thoroughly  and 
constantly.  Bury  pieces  of  Potato  or  Carrot  here  and 
there  in  the  bed  and  examine  them  every  day  or  two  to 
kdl  the  captives  attracted  by  this  bait.  Search  for  the 
slugs  at  dusk  by  the  aid  of  a  lantern  and  kill  them  by 
means  of  scissors  or  by  dropping  into  a  bucket  with  some 
brine  in  it.  The  nests  of  the  ants  should  be  searclied  for. 
They  can  usually  be  traced  with  ease,  and  into  each  a 
hole  should  be  made  and  either  boiling  water  or  carbon- 
bisulphide  (a  teaspoonful  is  enough  of  this)  should  be 
poured  in.  "When  the  latter  is  used  the  hole  should  be 
covered  over  immediately.  The  evening  is  the  best  time 
to  do  this  \\-Mik.  \^hl■n  tlie  ants  are  at  home. 

THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  WEEDS  IN  A  POND  U-  £.).— 
We  regret  to  say  that  we  do  not  know  of  any  kind  of  duck 
that  can  be  depended  upon  to  keep  water  free  from 
alga?.  Where  these  floating  alga"  occur  in  quantity  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  destroy  thtm  other  than  by  adding 
a  cliemical  to  the  water.  It  is  usual  to  apply  sulphate 
of  copper  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  chemical 
to  750,000  parts  of  water,  but  a  considerable  margin  is 
allowable,  for  one  part  in  1.000.000  will  kill  the  alga', 
whereas  one  part  in  500.000  has  been  found  to  cause  little 
or  no  harm  to  fish.  It  is,  however,  safer  to  use  it  at 
one  part  in  750,000  than  one  part  in  500,000.  After 
twenty-four  hom-s  the  copper  is  said  to  settle  and  leave 
the  water  free  from  poison.  When  newly  applied,  the 
water  ought  not  to  be  used  for  rerns  and  such  like  plants. 
In  order  to  apply  the  chemical  it  is  necessary  to  estimate 
the  cubical  contents  of  the  lake,  and  calculate  the  weight 
of  water  by  reckoning  a  cubic  foot  of  water  at  621b. 
weight.  We  have  known  lakes  badly  disfigured  by  these 
floating  algEe  whereon  there  were  large  numbers  of  water- 


low  of  various  kinds.  C()pper  sulphate  has  been  applieer. 
without  injury  to  the  hirels,  but  to  keep  the  water  clean 
it  has  had  to' be  applied  several  times  during  the  season. 
The  chemical  may  Ije  a|ipliid  by  dissolving  it  in  water 
and  syringing  it  over  1  he  surface,  or  by  tying  it  in  a  canvas 
bag  and  trailing  it  through  the  water  until  it  is  dissolved. 

GROWING  PRODUCE  FOR  SALE  (Inleresled).—D<^ 
not  try  to  force  sijeeial  lines  on  the  public  against  popular 
demand  ;  grow  that  which  is  in  demand  in  each  season. 
The  new  varieties  arc  not  always  as  good  as  the  older  ones, 
and  the  lattiT  should  never  be  set  aside  for  improved 
new  sorts.  Always  try  the  latter  on  a  small  scale  first, 
and  increase  tlie  stocks  of  those  that  are  proved  to  be  o£ 
real  merit.  Of  new  Koses,  you  may  grow  Chameleon 
(H.T.),  Alfred  W.  McUersh  (H.T.),  Dr.  Joseph  Drew 
(H.T.),  Mrs.  U.  D.  Green  (H.T.),  Mareliionoss  of  Ormonde 
(H.T.),  Lamia  (H.T.),  T.  F.  Crozicr  (H.T.),  Queen 
-Alexandra  Rose  (Peruetiaua),  Mrs.  J.  K.  Allen  (T.), 
Princess  Victoria,  Lady  Inchiquin,  Lady  Maiu-een  Stewart 
and  Koster's  Orleans,  the  latter  a  beautiful  dwarf 
Polvantha.  Mrs.  Elisha  Hicks  (H.T.),  Edith  CavcU  and 
Verdim  are  also  lovely  Polyantha  varieties.  These,  with 
the  recognised  good  older  varieties,  are  sufficient  to  make 
a  start  with.  Strawberry  Hatfield  Victor  and  Raspberry 
Mrs.  David  Lloyd  George  should  be  grown.  There  are 
not  any  new  fruits  of  other  kinds  surpassing  the  best 
of  the  older  ones  for  your  pm-pose.  Grow  early  and  late 
salads,  especially  the  former.  There  is  always  a  demand  ; 
the  initial  cost  is  not  great,  and  the  returns  are  quick ; 
losses  there  may  be,  but  not  grievous.  Wliile  gettmg  up 
stocks  of  such  subjects  as  Apples,  grow  batches  of  Violets 
(Mrs.  David  Lloyd  George,  La  France  and  Princess  of 
Wales),  Chrysanthemums  and  annuals  for  bedding-out ; 
in  fact,  feel  your  way,  as  it  were,  and  then  extend  those 
branches  you  find  most  remunerative. 

SEED  SELECTION  (C.  D.  i.).— It  is  true,  as  you  say, 
that  we  should  not  take  seeds  from  a  Sweet  Pea  that 
consistently  gave  only  two  flowers  on  a  spray — unless 
the  colour  was  new,  then  we  should  jump  at  them. 
Novelty-hunters  are  ever  alert  for  extreme  changes  in 
vegetable  life.  It  may  be,  too,  that  plants  of  spire-like 
form — e  g..  Foxgloves — would  give  tailer  plants  from 
seeds  taken  from  the  main  stem  rather  than  the  laterals. 
We  are  not  sure,  however,  that  the  plants  raised  from 
seeds  taken  from  the  upper  part  of  the  spike  would  be 
taller  than  from  those  taken  from  capsules  lower  down 
the  spike,  though  that  is  open  to  experiment.  Your 
line  of  argument  in  such  a  case  appears  to  be  that  it 
would  be  so,  because  "  it  is  in  the  blood  "  If  that  were 
actually  so,  then  we  should  expect  a  goodly  proportion 
of  2-foot  high  plants,  as  well  as  6-footers  or  7-footers 
from  a  single  spike.  We  have  not  found  it  so,  however, 
our  view  being  that  the  spire-like  form  and  tall  habit  is 
an  endowment  of  the  whole  plant  and  not  of  a  part  only. 
What  the  plant  physiologist  would  say  to  this  we  do  not 
laiow  ;  but  we  suggest  that  you  take  seeds  from  the  lowest 
and  highest  capsules,  sow  and  grow  them,  and  send  us 
the  results.  You  say,  further,  that  "it  is  true  a  side 
cutting  of  a  tree  never  makes  a  good  tree,"  and  again 
we  say  we  are  not  quite  sure.  Take  the  grafting  of 
Coniferous  subjects  and  Holhes — and  a  graft  is  only  a 
■•  cutting  "  stuck  on  another  stock— and  we  get  well- 
fashioned  pyramids  often  enough  as  the  result,  though 
the  finer  examples  perhaps  are  the  result  of  seedhngs; 
but  these  seeds  are  produced  on  lateral  branches  high 
and  low.  A  dwarf  or  French  Bean  gives  seedling  plants 
typical  of  its  race  ;  a  Runner  Bean  likewise,  even  though 
the  seeds  be  taken  from  near  the  ground,  because,  to  use 
our  correspondent's  own  argument,  "it  is  in  the  blood." 
In  these  ways  a  plant  largely  reproduces  its  land  true  m 
many  instances;  in  others,  subject  to  slight  variation — 
the  coloration  of  Conifers,  their  density  and  other  things. 
Dwarf  or  French  Beans  have  given  climbing  forms  ;  from 
bush-habited  Roses  climbing  sports  have  come,  the 
twain  true  to  their  kind  in  all  respects  save  the  cUmbing 
habit.  The  dwarf  Bean,  having  given  a  climbing  sport, 
appears  to  us  to  have  reversed  your  theory  :  it  ought 
not  to  have  done  so.  01  course,  it  is  a  sport,  whatever 
that  may  be.  But  in  case  there  is  aught  of  truth  in  yoiu: 
view  we'shall  take  care — while  Runner  Bean  sticks  remain 
so  dear — to  secure  seeds  fairly  low  down,  otir  plants  being 
tall  enough  as  it  is.  Seriously,  however,  we  consider 
that  mere  height  in  these  and  allied  subjects  is  more  a 
question  of  cultivation  and  season.  That  seeds  vary 
considerably  we  know  full  well.  The  culinary  Pea  is  a 
case  in  point,  not  a  few  of  the  best  varieties  having  resulted 
from  seed  selection  alone.  In  short,  selection  with 
rogueing  are  among  the  chief  measures  a  seed-grower 
employs  in  order  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  excellence 
in  his  stocks. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS.— IT.  E.  B.— Rose  Coronatiou 
H.P.) G.  H.— Rose  Cecile  Biunner  (poly.  pom.). 


'-  p.      PUBLICATIONS     RECEIVED. 

"Canary-keeping,"     by     H.     Xorman.    Published »  by 

Country  Lile,   Limited,   20,   Tavistock   Street,   Covent 

Garden,  W.C.2  ;   price  9d.  net. 
"  Grasses  and  Rushes  and  Hbw  To  Identify  Them,"  by 

J.   H.   Crabtree ;     published  by  The   Epworth  Press,. 

25-35,  City  Road,  London,  E.C.l. 
"The    Nature-Study    of    Plants,"     by    T.     A.    Dymes. 

Published    by    the    Society   for   Promoting    Christian 

Knowledge,    6,    St.   Martin's   Place,    London,    W.C.2  ;. 

price  6s.  net. 
"  The   King's   National   Roll,"  in   connection   with  the 

National    Scheme    for   the    Employment    of    Disabled 

Men.    Published  by  His  Majesty's     Stationery  Office,, 

price  Is.  6d.  net. 
The  Biilish  Fern  Gazette  (Vol.  IV,  No.  5).  edited  by  F.  W  . 

Stansfield.  M.D.     Published  by  the  BritishPtendological 

Society,  Kendal,  Westmorland. 
"  Bowls  :  How  to  Excel  at  the  Game,"  by  6.  T.  Burrows. 

Published    by    Country    Life,    Limited,    20,    Tavistock 

Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.2  ;    price  Is.  net. 
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SOCIETIES 


our  correspondent.  Mr.  Harman  Payne,  whose  collection 
was  also  much  appreciated.  Both  exhibitors  received 
the  same  award — a  dainty  silver  plaquette  each  for  their 
contributions. 


EAST     ANGLIAN     HORTICULTURAL     CLUB. 

The  members  of  ttiis  club  had  a  most  interesting  evening 
at  their  August  meeting,  when  Mr.  J.  E.  Fitt,  gardentr 
to  Sydney  Morris,  Esq..  Earlham  Hall.  Koruich.  gave  a 
lengthy  paper  upon  "  Propagation."  Jtr.  Fitt  has  had 
a  wide  experience  in  ntany  phases  of  gardening,  and  tin- 
propagation  of  any  plant  in  every  possible  way  is  a  strong 
point  of  his.  He  gave  many  amusing  incidents  of  little 
bits  and  even  leaves  brought  from  notable  gardens  that 
lie  had  nursed  to  plants:  oven  having  gone  so  far  as  to 
raise  young  Cabbage  plants  from  old  leaves.  A  good 
discussion  followed  the  paper. 


FARNCOMBE    AND    GODALMING    COTTAGERS' 
HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

The  above  Show  was  held  recently  at  Broadwater. 
Farncombe.  in  aid  of  the  Royal  Surrey  County  Hospital. 
The  cottagers  turned  out  in  force,  and  competition  was 
very  keen  in  most  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  classes. 
Perhaps  the  best  classes  of  all  were  for  Onions,  both 
spring  and  autumn  sown.  Potatoes  also  were  very 
good,  and  of  the  colour  varieties  Edzell  Blue  is  apparently 
a  great  favourite.  There  was  a  class  for  the  heaviest 
Potatoes,  and  tubers  were  sho^vn  weighing  as  much  as 
21b.  Carrots  were  very  poor  indeed,  failure  being  due 
to  the  Carrot  fly,  which  has  worked  havoc  in  the  district. 
There  was  keen  competition  in  the  class  for  Marrows. 
Marrows  are  extensively  grown  by  cottagers  in  this 
district  for  jam-niaking.  Those  who  have  tasted  Marrow 
jam  made  with  the  addition  of  ginger  would  not  consider 
it  the  insipid  mixture  that  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be, 
China  Asters,  which  make  such  a  pleasing  feature  in 
cottage  gardens  in  this  district,  were  well  shown.  A 
prize  was  offered  to  school  children  for  the  best  collection 
of  "  butterflies."  No  doubt  the  class  was  intended  for 
the  nefarious  Cabbage  white,  but  at  least  one  boy  had 
taken  the  schedule  literally  and  showed  harmless  butter- 
flies in  quantity.  School  children  should  be  taught  to 
discriminate  between  those  which  are  injurious  and  those 
which  are  not. 


CHURT     AND     HINDHEAD     COTTAGE     GARDENERS- 
SOCIETY. 

So  keen  are  the  cottage  gardeners  in  the  Cliurt  and 
Hindhead  district  that  only  the  best  and  latest  varieties 
pre  good  enough  for  them  for  exhibition  piirposes.  At 
the  Show  held  recently  in  the  grounds  of  "  Sdverbeck  " 
Churt.  competition  was  extremely  keen  in  the  cottagers' 
classes  for  vegetables.  Among  the  Potatoes  shown,  the 
following  varieties  were  very  much  in  evidence  :  Airau 
Comrade.  Edzel  Blue  and  Witch  Hill  Early;  and  it  is 
contemplated  that  the  new  and  expensive  Potato  Roderick 
Dhu  will  be  grown  for  competition  next  year.  This  Show 
is  doing  good  work  in  keeping  up  a  very  high  standard 
of  excellence  for  Potatoes  grown  in  the  district.  Of 
the  Peas,  the  new  variety  Admiral  Beatty  was  very  much 
to  the  fore.  There  were  also  several  dishes  of  large  and 
well-filled  pods  of  Strategem  and  Quite  Content.  The 
Gooseberries  were  excellent,  especially  the  varieties 
Yellow  Rough  (synonymous  Early  Sulphur).  The  fruits 
are  bright  yellow,  medium  in  size  and  hairy,  and  the 
flavour  all  that  can  be  desired.  The  old  variety  Crown 
Bob.  with  red  fruits,  a  very  prolific  variety,  succeeds  well 
in  the  district  and  was  admirably  shown.  Among 
Tomatoes  there  was  an  excellent  dish  "of  the  new  variety 
Tip  Top,  raised  by  Jlr.  Mortimer,  of  Farnham ;  while 
the  best  Broad  Beans  were  Exhibition  Long  Pod,  over 
a  foot  in  length. 

FRENCH     CHRYSANTHEMUM     SOCIETY. 

The  elections,  aftcra  lapse  of  sixyears.of  oflicersand  com- 
ra'tteemen  have  recently  been  lield.  The  one  of  principal 
interest  is  the  election  of  M.  Rene  Mommeja  as  president 
in  the  place  of  the  late  M.  Maxime  de  la  Rochelerie.  who 
filled  that  post  from  the  Society's  start  in  1895  and  who 
died  during  the  war.  M.  Mommeja  is  a  most  enthusiastic 
lover  and  grower  of  the  famous  flower  from  the  Far  East. 
He  has  exhibited  at  the  Paris  autumn  shows  with  con- 
spicuous success.  He  has  been  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  French  horticultural  Press  on  many  subjects 
relating  to  that  flower,  and  for  at  least  twenty  years 
has  been  a  very  enthusiastic  collector  of  all  kinds  of 
literary  and  artistic  curiosities  and  rarities  connected 
with  the  Chrysanthemum  in  much  the  same  way  as  M. 
Jules  Gravereaux  was  in  connection  with  the  Rose.  M. 
Mommeja  is  a  business  man,  and  floriculture  is  only  a 
pastime  for  his  leisure.  Already  the  author  of  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  and  copiously  illustrated  brochure 
on  the  Chrysanthemum  in  Japan,  reprinted  from  the 
Journal  of  the  Franco-Japanese  Society,  M.  Mommeja 
has  been  for  many  years  engaged  on  the  compilation 
of  an  exhaustive  work  on  the  history  and  literature  of 
the  Chrysanthemum  generally,  which  he  has  nearly 
finished  and  which  promises  to  be  of  supreme  interest. 
There  are  very  few,  if  any,  French  Chrysanthemum 
men  more  qualified  for  the  post  than  the  new  president, 
by  virtue  of  his  practical  and  literary  knowledge  of  the 
Chrysanthemum,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  ^returned 
president  by  210  votes  out  of  a  total  of  213  voters  is  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  is  held  by  his 
colleagues.  We  well  remember  the  kernness  with  which 
lie  helped  to  inaugurate,  with  the  assistance  of  M.  Gibault, 
what  was  known  as  the  Clu-ysanthemum  Retrospective 
Exhibition  in  Paris  in  1908.  It  was  a  most  remarkable 
display  of  all  kinds  of  artistic,  literary  and  other  curiosities 
in  which  the  Chrysanthemum  figured  as  a  principal  or 
subsidiary  form  of  decoration.  Tliere  were  portraits  of 
•growers  and  raisers,  plain  and  coloured  photographs 
and  prints  of  old  varieties,  books,  pamphlets,  and  all  kinds 
■of  oddments,  more  or  less  connected  with  the  Clirysanthe- 
inum  in  a  hundred  different  ways.  At  this  exhibition  M. 
JMomm^ja  was  the  leading  exhibitor,  being  .supported  by 


OBITUARY 


JAMES     PULHAM. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  tliat  we  have  to  record  the 
death  of  Mr„  James  Pulham  late  head  of  the  firm  of 
Pulham  and  Son,  who  passed  away  on  August  3r,  at 
the  acfe  of  seventy-five.  By  his  death  the  world  of 
horticulture  loses  a  well  known  personality.  He  had 
been  connected  with  the  firm  all  his  life,  and  from 
the  death  of  his  father,  in  1897,  was  at  its  head 
until  failiig  health  compelled  him  to  relinquish 
it  some  two  or  three  years  ago.  For  the  past 
two  years  be  has  been  blind.  The  business  was 
established  by  the  deceased  gentleman's  grand- 
father in  1820,  and  it  is  a  curious  coincidence 
that  his  death  should  have  occurred  during  the 
year  in  which  the  firm  is  celebrating  its  centenary. 
He  was  of  a  kindly  and  genial  disposition,  and 
much  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  It  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  mention  a  few  of  his  principal 
works  and  places  at  which  he  carried  them  out. 
The  boat  cave  and  rock  formation  at  Sandringham 
for  the  late  King  Edward  while  he  was  Prince  of 
Wales.  The  improvements  to  the  grounds  at 
Buckingham  Palace  for  the  late  King  Edward,  in 
connection  with  the  late  Lord  Redesdale.  Rock 
formation  at  Windsor  Castle.  The  rock  and  water 
garden  at  Batsford  Park  for  the  late  Lord  Redesdale. 
The  water  garden  at  Aldenham.  The  construction 
of  the  rock  and  water  garden  at  Wisley  for  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  ;   and  many  others. 


Around    the     Markets 

IN  thr  pot  plant  department  there  are  now  splendid 
iKitrlii's  of  Gn^villiia  robusta^perfeet  plants,  like 
yuuni;  trees,  growing  in  6-inch  or  7-inch  flower-pots  ; 
plants  which  in  their  luxuriance  bring  deep  envy 
into  the  hearts  of  the  private  gardener,  who  with 
his  limited  convenience  cannot  hope  to  equal  them. 
The  difficulties  attendant  on  the  successful  culti- 
vation of  the  GreWllea  are  not  apparent  when  oni^  sees 
these  champion  plants  on  the  market,  but,  nevertheless, 
they  are  real  and  great.  One  error  in  watering,  let  it  be 
either  in  the  way  of  giving  too  much  or  too  little  and  the 
delicate  leaves  are  quicldy  shed.  Atmospheric  moisture 
is  an  indispensable  need  of  these  plants,  and  in  the  green- 
house of  mixed  plants  this  is  often  an  impossibility. 
Despite  their  great  luxuriance  and  certain  beauty,  it  is 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  plants  that  reacli  the 
markets  that  find  their  way  to  drawing-rooms  ;  the  great 
majority  go  on  our  barrows. 

Palms  are  becoming  more  plentiful,  but  are  not  yet 
any  cheaper.  Aspidistras  come  and  quickly  go,  and 
despite  the  strictures  of  a  contemporary,  continue  to  be 
an  easy  first  favourite  evergreen  pot  plant  for  room 
decoration.  Considering  how  difficult  it  is  to  kill  an 
Aspidistra  and  that  nearly  every  householder  possesses 
at  least  one  specimen,  it  is  astonishing  to  note  the  unfailing 
demand  for  this  plant.  And  until  sonn-  Jimliunk  cvolvis 
a  more  suitable  plant  it  will  continue  to  \'r  in  !.;i(;it  nquist. 
For  those  who  prefer  the  more  mutable  llowiring  plants 
there  are  plenty  of  >I;iri_'nrrites — single  white  and  yellow, 
and  also  the  faseiiiafiiiL'  Mis.  Sanders,  which  is  "also  a 
splendid  summer  b(  lidini:  plant.  Hydrangeas  seem,  like 
cut  Carnations,  to  be  always  with  us.  though  just  at  the 
moment  it  is  fine  handsome  plants  of  Hydrangea  panicxUata 
that  have,  in  part,  replaced  pink  and  blue  H.  hortensia. 

Stove  plants  arc  rather  more  plentiful  than  of  late, 
though  not  yet  so  common  as  before  the  war  ;  but  to  the 
Crotons  of  gorgeous  colouring  has  lately  been  added 
beautiful  plants  of  the  variegated  Pandanus  Veitchii. 

Turning  to  the  fruit  market  it  is  rather  astonishing  to 
find  that  Grapes  hang  fire.  Moneyed  public  taste  seems 
to  have  gone  on  Peaches  and  Nectarines  at  the  expense 
of  the  best  Grapes.  But  it  is  just  possible  that  the  news 
in  the  daily  Press  that,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  tlie 
Hampton  Court  crop  has  been  sold  to  the  public  will 
create  a  revival.  Many  a  trade  grower  of  far  superior 
samples  must  envy  the  a-plomb  (maybe  he  would  apply 
some  other  term)  which  values  th(m  at  5s.  per  lb.,  even 
though  "  the  basket  is  included."  But  it  is  all  in  a  good 
cause,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  proceeds,  plus  the 
170,000  pennies  paid  between  Good  Friday  and  mid-August 
for  viewing  the  Vine,  will  help  to  reduce  taxation. 

Imported  Apples  are  now  more  plentiful,  and  as  a  result 
several  brands  can  be  retailed  at  8d.  per  lb.  This  is  very 
welcome,  and  will  perhaps  lower  the  wholesale  price 
of  English  Apples,  which  is  far  too  high.  Home-grown 
Pears  are  still  short,  but  goodly  supplies  continue  to  come 
from  France,  and  they  are  quite  good  eating. 

September  3.  ^  A.  CosTER. 


EDITOR'S     TABLE 

To  open  a  box  of  Kelway's  Gladioli  is  like  opening 
a  window  to  the  sunset — rrimsons  from  deepest 
richest  hue  to  rose,  yellows  ranging  from  palest 
primrose  and  lemon  to  golden  orange  and  flame  ! 
Where  all  are  beautiful  and  perfect  in  their  par- 
ticular way  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  are  the 
best  of  these  magnificent  blooms,  but  perhaps  the 
very  best  are  .John  C.  Cragie  (flame  with  yellow 
markings).  Duchess  of  Leeds  (pure  white  with 
crimson  heart),  Winsome  (very  vivid  rosy  pink). 
Lord  Derby  (a  wonderful  crimson  marked  with 
deeper  colour),  Osiris  (mauve  and  pink,  exquisitely 
marked),  White  Lady  (pure  white,  very  handsome) 
and  Darkness  (gorgeous  deep  crimson).  Among  the 
Primulinus  hybrids  is  a  particularly  lovely  thing, 
Langprin  Ian  Kelway  (very  graceful  growth  and 
beautiful  flame  and  lemon  colouring). 


APPOINTMENT. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Preston. — We  are  very  pleased  to 
liear  that  Mr.  F.  G.  Preston  has  been  appointed 
Superintendent  to  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Gardens 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  retirement  of 
the  Curator,  Mr.  R.  Irwin  Lynch.  Mr.  Preston, 
formerly  of  Kew,  is  eminently  suited  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  this  important  and  interesting  botanical 
garden.      \\\:  with  him  evrrv  success. 


ESTABLISHED     1832. 

Mo  connection  with  any  '^ther  Firm  of  Sk 
aimiiar  name 

CATALOGUE  FOR  1920 

(With    Cultural    Directions) 
OF 

SPLENDID 

DUTCH    and 

CAPE  BULBS.  Ac 


DIRECT    FROM    THE    GROWERS. 


Is   now    ready,    and    will    be   sent   post    free 
on  application  to  themselves  direct,  at 

OVERVEEN,  HAARLEM,  HOLLAND. 


LABOUR  SAVERS.-EUREKA-  uwn  sandT^ 

SoiLFUME  Nicotine  insecticides  Fumers. 
spray5.  and  other  chemicals  &  sundries., 
See  List    Please  ask  your  agent  for  the  Eureka 

ARTICLES-  They  ARE   ALWAYS  SATISFACTORY  IF  ANY      " 
Dif fICUlTY  IN  OBTAINING  WE  SEND  OlSECt  CABflUCE  MID 


.OiilyAdilitstTOMUNSaNliHArWARD  L"  LINCOLN. 
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V. 


PAINT    YOUR    GREENHOUSES 

WITH 

"VITROLITE" 

Far  Superior  to  White   Lead  in  Colour,  Covering  Poiarer  and  Durability. 

Made  in    White  and   Stone  Colour. 

Price         -        -        25/-  per  Gallon. 

Drums  extra. 


i4 


PLASTINE 

THE    IMPERISHABLE    PUTTY. 


JJ 


Price  44/-  per  Cwt.,  in   1121b.,  56,  &  28!b.  Kegs  {extra  and  returnable), 

also  in  141b.  tins,  7/9  each,  and  7ib.  tins,  4/3  each.    Tins  included. 


WALTER    CARSON    &    SONS, 

GROVE   WORKS,    LOMBARD    ROAD,    BATTERSEA,    LONDON,   S.W.  1 1 . 


Telephone : 
Telegrams : 


Bafiersea  1630  (2  lines). 

"  Carsons.  Batt&guare,  London." 


AND  BACHELORS'  WALK,  DUBLIN. 


THE   SILVER    MEDAL 

HORSE  SHOE 
BOILER 

THE  PREMIER  HEATER  FOR  SMALL 
GREENHOUSES.  ENSURES  FULL  HEAT 
WITH     LEAST     FUEL    AND    ATTENTION. 


38,000   SOLD. 


COMPLETE     APPARATUS      NOW     FROM     STOCK. 
List  42  Free. 

CHAS.    P.   KINNELL   &   CO..   LTD.. 
65.  65a,  Southwark  St.,  London,  S.E.  1. 


GLASS 

21  oz.   SHEET   GLASS 

14x12.  16x12.20x12,  16x14.18x14,20x14,18x16, 

20x16,  22x16,  24x16,  20x18,  22x18,  24x18. 

In  1 00  ft.  cases  at  60/-  each,  or  200  ft.  cases  at  1 1 5/-  each 

FULL   SIZE   STOCK   SHEETS   at 

140/-  per  case  of  200  ft.  ol  2 1  oz..  or  300  ft.  of  1 5oz . 

Lhnitetl  quantity  (it  niove  pricei^  which  are  abnurdlp  low. 

Works  have  just  raised  their  prices.     We  have  just 
reduced  ours.     It  cannot  last. 


NEWTON, 


20/3,  CHARLES  ST., 
E.C.I.  LONDON. 


CUTHBERT'S 

Gold  Medal  Bulbs 

W'u  can  ofi'er 

WHITE  ROMAN   HYACINTHS, 
SOUND  EXTRA  LARGE  BULBS 

at  40/~  per  100,   Carriage  paid. 

.\lso 

AZALEA  Mollis     AZALEA  Mollis  X  Sinensis 
„       Indica        „       Hardy  Ghent 

In  all  our  best  and  newest  named  varieties. 


Catalogues  post  free  on  application. 

R.  &  G.  CUTHBERT, 

SOUTHGATE     NURSERIES,    SOUTHGATE,    MIDDLESEX 


NOTABLE    GARDENS 

filled  with  treasures  from  almost  every  clime  have  been  created 

by  those  owners  who  know  what  and  where  to  plant. 

Our  specialty  is 

Hardy    Plants    worth    growing 

from  China.  Japan,  America,  the  Himalayas,  and  the  Colonies. 

V.  N.  GAUNTLETT'S  &  CO.,  Ltd., 
JAPANESE  NURSERIES,  CHIDDINGFOLD,  SURREY 


I  can  offer  TopSize  Bulbs  as  follows: 

l>ir  lUO.  Per  30. 


Established  1797 


Empress  . .  . .  -       . .  .  •  .  .  1^ 

Emperor  . .  . .  . .  ■  •  . .  1-1 

Horsfieldi        1'- 

Golden  Spur   . .         . .  . .  . .  . .  1-1 

Double  Daffs 1- 

Ornatus  (Xarcis.)       ..  ..  ..         ■  ■  ^? 

P.arri  Cnnspicuus       ..  ..  .-  .-  ^^ 

Phrasaiifs  Eyes         o 

lioulili-  Wliites  a 

Aspacia  pure  Wliite  and  Yellow  eye.s       . .  16 

Elvia . .  16 

.\rtuus  (EARLY  TULIPS)   Deep  Scarlet . .  10 

Keizerkroon,  Scarlet  I'ellow  . .         . .  10 

Prince  of  Austria,  Deep  Orange      . .         . .  12 

La  Heine,  Wliite  and  Rose 9 

Rose  Cristilen,  White  and  Rose      . .  . .  9 

Thomas  Moor.  Orange  9 

Jliirillo.  Double  \yhite  8 

White  Swan,  Pure  White 12 

Colour  Cardinal,  Crimson,  very  fine  . .  14 

Prince  de  Lynge,  Yellow 10 

Mixed,  all  colours      . .  . .         . .         ■  •  8 

Gesneranna  (LATE  TULIPS),  Scarlet      . .  i 

(jrolden  Crown  . .         . .         . .  ■  •  ^ 

Inglescome  Yellow,  very  fine  . .  . .  1- 

Loveliness  (DARWIN  TULIPS),  Soft  Rose, 

fine 12     0        b 

Surrard  van  Flora,  Rose  Pink         ..  . .  14     0         i 

William  Coupland,  Rose  Purple    '..  . .  14     ()         7 

Farncome  Saunders,  Bright  Scarlet  . .  14     0         / 

Barron  de  Tonnage,  Vi\'id  Rose      . .         . .  12     0        b 

Clara  Butt,  Soft  Rose,  fine 8    0        4 

Gretchen.  Soft  Lilac  Cream. .  ..  ..  8    0         4 

Pride  of  Harlem,  Rosy  Carmine      . .  . .  14     (1         ' 

Hyacinths,  true  to  name  and  colour,  4  -,  3/-  per  dozen. 

Price  List  sent  on  receipt  of  application  for  1,000  lots. 
All  Packed  Free  for  Casli  uith  Order. 
Your  esteemed  favoiu-s  solicited. 
Orders  for  20/-  Carriage  Paid. 

MV.     T.     FRANKS, 

Daffodil  Nurseries,  GEONEY,  HOLBEAGH. 
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POULTRY      NOTES 

By     W.     POWELL-OWEN,     F.B.S.A. 


'^j^" 


^  ■ 


THE  other  week  I  attended  the  fourth 
annual  Poultry  Conference  at  Harptr 
Adams'  Agricultiu-al  College,  Ne.vrpoit, 
Salop,  arranged  by  the  College  authori- 
ties. 1  was  very  pleased  to  make  the 
acquainttirce  of  many  readers  of  The  Garden- 
and  thank  them  lor  coming  forward  and  intro- 
ducing themselves. 

Poultry  Conferences. — ^The  supreme  value  of 
poultry  conferences  cannot  be  overlooked,  because 
I  have  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  poultry 
industry  has  suffered  because  of  the  modesty  and 
silence  of  breeders.  Having  been  connected  with 
the  Poultry  Press  for  so  many  years  I  know  how 
difficult  it  is  to  get  poultry-breeders  to  put  pen 
to  paper  and  to  report  their  experiences  for  the 
benefit  of  the  industry.  This  drawback  is  easily 
removed  directly  you  get  the  breeders  together  ; 
you  can  get  them  to  talk,  but  they  will  not  -write 
it  down.  At  the  Harper  Adams'  Conference, 
which  lasted  several  days,  hundreds  of  poultry- 
breeders  attended,  and  all  present  must  have 
come  away  with  a  broader  knowledge  of  things 
in  general  and  particular.  Mr.  P.  Hedworth 
Foulkes,  B.Sc,  the  principal  of  the  College,  was 
in  the  chair  and  helped  considerably  in  the  "  sifting- 
for-knowledge  "  process,  and  the  programme  he 
provided  covered  every  subject  imaginable.  The 
poultry  industry  needs  more  of  these  conferences ! 

Professional  Poultry-farming.— The  final  day 
was  given  to  almost  every  commercial  aspect 
possible.  My  own  paper  was  devoted  to  "  The 
Business  End,"  and  I  dealt  vfith.  professional 
poultry-farming  and  modern  methods  of  making 
the  most  profit  therefrom.  In  the  past  it  was 
always  thought  that  hard  work  and  a  knowledge 
of  poultry  were  the  only  stepping-stones,  but 
hard  work  has  its  limits  in  profits.  In  the  old 
days  buyers  would  come  along  with  their  own 
baskets  and  sacks  and  take  away  odd  stock  birds 
or  broody  hens.  To-day  the  professional  poultry- 
farmer  should  adopt  all  the  go-ahead  methods 
of  other  business  men.  So  many  hoiu-s  per 
diem  should  be  spent  in  his  office  finding 
the  best  markets  for  his  produce,  watcliing  the 
activities  of  his  competitors  ard  keeping  himself 
well  informed  of  new  developments  wUhin  the 
industry.  In  the  past  when  a  buyer  visited  the 
farm  it  was  customary  to  keep  him  "  on  the 
w.alk "  all  the  time  while  business  was  being' 
discussed.  To-day  we  need  a  properly  furnished 
office  where  business  can  be  transacted.  An 
enquirer  for  stock  or  sittings  is  not  a  buyer  until 
he  is  impressed,  so  that  business  methods  mean 
the  difference  between  pence  and  pounds. 

Business-getters.— I   dealt  at  length  with  the 
value     of     attractive     catalogues,      memo-heads. 


ani  printing,  ail  of  which  arc  tlie  business-getter.;  ; 
When  a  person  enquires  for  stock  or  sittings  he 
docs  not  know  the  breeder  personally  or  even  if 
iiis  farm  exists,  so  that  it  U  up  to  the  poultry- 
farmer  to  impress.  A  buyer  is  attracted  by  neat 
printing  and  bj'  business  methods  because  they 
inspire  confidence,  and  he  considers  that  systematic 
methods  of  management  are  practised  on  the  farm 
in  question.  The  other  day  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  well  known  breeder,  and  under  the  list 
c:f  breecs  kept  appeared  "  India  Rubber  Ducl-is." 
How  many  buyers  receiving  such  memo-lieads 
would  be  attracted  or  impressed  ?  The  expla.ia- 
tion  may  be  quite  simple !  The  MSS.  was  sent 
to  the  printers,  and,  having  no  knowledge  of 
printing  matters,  the  breeder  did  not  ask  for  a 
proof  for  final  passing  before  the  memo-heads 
were  printed.  His  wxiting  was  not  very  legible, 
and  tiie  compositor  thought,  that  "Rubber" 
ducks  stood  for  some  fancy  variety.  All  who  are 
interested  in  profe.ssional  poultry-farming  should 
make  a  point  of  practising  the  "  business  end," 
because  it  has  a  very  important  say  in  the 
profits. 

Shows  and  Showing. — My  notes  on  shows  and 
showing  have  brought  me  many  interesting  letters 
from  readers.  One  reader  wxites  to  say  that 
she  secured  first  prize  at  her  county  agricultural 
show  for  an  Indian  Runner  drake  selected  to  m> 
instructions  as  regards  type,  etc.,  from  her  utility 
flock.  Miss  N.  Clajton,  illustrations  of  whose 
birds  have  often  appeared  in  The  Gardkn, 
writes  to  inform  me  that  she  secured  at  her  local 
show  first  and  second  prizes  for  eggs,  second  and 
third  in  White  Wyandottes,  and  third  for  White 
Leghorns.  Many  others  wish  to  know  which 
birds  to  select  for  certain  shows  at  which  they  desire 
to  exhibit.  The  main  thing  to  rememl>er  is  that 
it  is  usele£;s  exhibiting  under  a  fancy  judge  unless 
the  birds  sent  are  up  to  his  ideal.  For  instance, 
a  fancy  judge  of  all  breeds  will  go  for  type  and 
colour,  with  a  leaning  towards  size  ;  he  likes  the 
"  big  'uns."  Under  him  you  will  send  your 
largest  birds,  but  tley  must  be  well  up  for  type 
and  colour,  or,  if  competition  is  keen,  they  will  not 
I  win.  Supposing  you  wished  to  exhibit  a  Rhoie 
'  Island  Re  1  cockerel,  then  you  must  seid  a  bir  1 
without  striping  in  neck  hackle,  because  that 
is  a  fancy  point  covered  by  the  club  standard. 
The  bird  must  also  be  of  the  desired  colour.  It 
is  well,  therefore,  not  to  waste  entrance  fees  at 
piurely  fancy  or  "  exhibition "  shows  unless  you 
have  the  right  material. 

Breed  Characters.^!  am  keen  on  breed 
characters  so  long  as  they  are  not  the  many 
abnormalities  which  extremist  fanciers  have 
managed  to  work  into  the  club  standards.  For 
instance,  I  detest  on  a  White  Leghorn  hen  a 
comb  which  is  so  beefy  or  massive  that  it  com- 
pletely blocks  the  passage  of  one  eye  and  is  an 
impediment  to  the  bird  rather  than  a  graceful 
adornment.  But  when  judging  at  utility  shows 
I  always  place  some  importance  upon  breed 
characters,  although  utility  comes  first  with 
17b  points  out  of  200,  breed  characters  taking  tlie 
remaining  thirty.  We  must  have  purity  of 
breeding  without  abnormalities,  i.e.,  usefulness 
with  beauty.  It  can  be  obtained  by  selective 
breeding,  and  it  is  for  utility  poultry-keepers 
to  master  the  art  of  breeding  for  characters.  The 
cockerel  influences  exteriors  to  a  great  extent, 
so  that  I  should  never  use  in  the  breeding  pen 
a  male  with  an   abnormal   "  beefy "    comb,   as  I 


should  expect  such  to  be  passed  on  to  the  progeny. 
Nor  should  I  employ  a  male  with  feathered  legs 
in  clean-legged  varieties.  While  breeding  for 
licavy  laying,  why  not  study  family  characters 
as  well  ? 

Avoid  Mongrel  Fowls.— Utility  poultry-breeding 
has  already  gone  too  far  without  breed  characters 
being  taken  into  accoimt,  and  if  we  do  not  pull 
up  we  may  get  to  mongrels.  And  when  we  arrive 
at  the  latter  we  lose  egg-production.  If  we  mate 
a  White  Leghorn  cockerel  to  White  Wyandotte 
hens  the  progeny  are  first-cresses,  and  if  the 
parents  have  been  well  selected  for  "  bred-to- 
lay"  merits  these  progeny-pullets  should  be 
extraordinarily  good  layers.  This  is  so  because 
tiie  crossing  of  two  pure  breeds  means  stamina 
of  the  first  order.  But  directly  we  mate  the 
first-crosses  to  a  third  variety  we  obtain  mongrels 
and  Icse  egg-production.  It  is  because  first- 
crosses  are  such  good  layers  that  breeders  have 
resorted  to  the  mixing  of  our  breeds.  Would 
that  our  laying  competition  authorities  had, 
from  the  start,  disqualified  all  btds  not  true  to 
breed  character,  as  that  would  have  put  an  end 
to  first-crossing.  By  mating  a  Black  Leghorn 
cockerel  to  selected  Ancona  hens  I  can  obtain 
some  pullets  which  could  compete  iu  the  Black 
Leghorn  and  others  in  the  Ancona  section.  So 
it  comes  about  in  our  laying  tests  that  I  have 
seen  competing  as  Buff  Recks  birds  that  were 
obviously,  to  a  keen  observer,  Rhode  Island 
Reds  of  a  washed-out  colour  and  vice  versa,  and 
could  have  competed  and  passed  the  authorities 
in  either  section.     That  i.;  far  from  desirable. 

Standard  Eggs.- — There  is  a  movement  on  fool 
to  regard  the  standard  egg  as  under  20ZS.,  but 
I  hope  it  will  make  little  progress.  The  way  out 
would  be  to  sell  eggs  by  weight,  and  such  is  the 
method  I  have  always  fought  for.  Why  should 
the  public  pay  the  same  for  a  pigmy  egg  aj 
for  a  mammoth  duck  egg  ?  But  until  eggs  are 
sold  by  weight  it  is  the  duty  of  all  interested  in 
the  poultry  industry  to  keep  to  the  2oz.  standard, 
nothing  more  and  nothing  less.  We  are  then 
giving  the  public  an  egg  that  is  sound  value  and 
not  a  luxirry.  Breeders  are  apt  to  forget  thai- 
eggs  should  be  a  popular  everyday  dish  and  not 
an  occasional  luxury.  Make  a  point  of  incubating 
only  20Z.  and  over  eggs,  and  use  iu  the  breeding 
pens  those  birds  only  that  hatch  out  of  such 
standard  eggs.  Allowance  can  be  made  for  pullets 
which  start  with  i  Joz.  eggs,  as  within  a  few  months 
such  eggs  -will  weigh  the  2ozs.  But  if  pullets 
lay  rjoz.  eggs  to  start  with,  I  should  always 
market  such  birds. 


ADVICE    ON    POULTRY    MATTERS. 

Mr.  W.  Powell-Owen,  The  Garden  Poultry 
Expert,  will  be  pleased  to  answer,  free  of  charge,  any 
questions  dealing  with  poultry-keeping.  A  stamped 
and  addressed  envelope  should  be  enclosed,  when  a 
lengthy  and  detailed  reply  will  be  posted  promptly. 
Communications  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  W.  Powell- 
Owen,  care  of  The  Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.2.  Samples  of  foods  {report  thereon  and 
suggested  use),  is.  dd.  ;  post-mortems,  zs.  6d.  each. 
Send  samples  and  dead  fowls  (latter  by  rail  and  letters 
under  separate  cover)  direct  to  W.  Powell-Owen, 
"  Powell-Owen  "  Poultry  Bureau,  47A,  High  Street, 
Hampstead,    N.W.^. 
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BY     APPOINTMENT. 


BY      APPOINTIMBNT 


DISINFECTANT  FLUID 

"A  moriiv  tni  formidtbtt  m— von  for  tmtUinQ  tgHniilh*  baeUlmt." 

—Sir  J.  Ckiqhion-Bbownb.  F.E.b. 

Use   Freely   in    Hen   Roosts,    Pigeon 
Cotes,  Aviaries,   etc. 


AGAINST  COLDS  and  ROUP:- "I  mixed  twenty  parts  of 
water  to  one  of  IZAL.  dipped  their  lieads  in  it  for  a  few  seconds 
night  and  morning,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  they  could  all  see  and 
were  on  the  feed  again." 

Invaluable  a«   a   remedy   against   Foul    Brood  and 
I.O.W.  diseaae   In   Bees. 

Ask   for   special   leaflets   with   instructions  for  use. 

IZAL   POWDER   duated    among    the   feather*  rida 
the   birds  of  insect   pests. 


IZAL  FLUID„«-  ♦  ^^' 


IZAL  POWDER  ^'-  ^«  <'*''^'  tA« 


»I0/6  per  gal 
Sent  carriage  paid  on  receipt  of  remlttanoe 

Ask  for  Free  Oopy  of  "  Healthy  Poultry 


Newton,  GhambersA  Go.,Ltd.,ThornGliff8,  nr.Sheffleld. 


I  1920    PULLETS 

I  For  Winter  eags,  also  some  first  cUiss  1919  stock  birds  for 
jext  season's  breeding.  Buy  bow,  get  first  selection  and 
.owest  prices.  Golden,  silver,  white  Wyandottes  (273  egg 
strain),  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Wliite  Legliorns  (-ISo  strain). 
Black  Wyandotte  Bantams,  White  Kuniier  and  Buff 
Orpington  Ducks. 

SYDNEY  HILLER,  F.B.S.A. 

CLEVELAND   POULTRY   FARM,  STANDON,   Herts 


THORP  &  CO.  (POULTRY  FARMS),  LTD. 

>piUl,  £50.000.  Incubator  capacity,  50,000  eggs.  The 
argest  breeders  and  hatchers  of  poultry  and  ducks  in  Europe. 
\11  correspondence  to  Gloucester  Hatcheries,  Little  Church 
Street,  Edg\vare  Road,  London,  W.  1.  Chief  Farm,  Gloucester 
Poultry  Farm,  Beckley,  Sussex.  Pullets,  hens,  cockerels, 
iucka,  and  drakes  are  now  offered  from  the  Company's  stock 
Df  over  24,000  head  in  50  different  breeds,  in  the  best  care- 
tully  selected  pedigree  strains,  unrivalled  in  stamina  and 
high  egg  yield.  Eg^  for  hatching,  10s.  6d.  per  dozen.  Day- 
jld  ctiicks  203.  per  dozen,  carriage  paid.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Foods,  poultry  houses,  incubators  and  appliances 
3f  every  description  supphed.  Inspection  of  hatcheries  and 
farm  invited.  Look  for  our  exhibition  stands  at  all  leading 
poultry,  dairy,  and  agricultural  shows  at  home  and  abroad. 
We  supply  everj'thing  for  poultry.  Farms  equipped  in  their 
entirety. — Write  for  list  and  state  requirements.  Telephone  : 
Paddington  507  <3  lines).  Telegrams  and  Cables  Athor- 
chiko,  Edgward,  Ivondon. 


MESSENGER 

&  CO.,    Ltd. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS  &  HEATING  ENGINEERS 
LOUGHBOROUaH,  LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Ebtabushzd  1858, 
lABdoB  Office :  122,  Victoria  8t. .Westminster,  S.W.I 


VjESSENGER   &  CO.  are  now 

in    a  position   to   devote  their 

augmented  Plant  and  Material 

Resources  to  the  Construction 

and    Heating    of 

GLASSHOUSES 

upon  their  well-known  special 
methods,  based  on  experience 
extending  over  60  years. 

Illustrated    Catalogue    on    application. 
Plans   and    Estimates    Free. 


LARGE  EGG  STRAIN.— White  Wyandotte 

Cockerels    from    15/6.      Book    now.      Pedigrees "  supnlied  — 
Misses  COATES.  Broadheath,  Presteign. 


•  t 


LETHORION 

IMPROVED    VAPOUR    CONE 

Fumigator 

Introdnced  1885. 

NOTHING  yet  intro- 
duced has  surpassed 
this  valuable  method 
of  Fumigating  Greenhouses. 
It  combines  economy  with 
efficiency  in  every  way, 
and  is  certain  death  to  all 
pests,  without  any  injury  to 
vegetation ! 

Only  a  match  required  for 
starting  it !     Full  directions 

Reelstered  Trade  Mark  b295      for  USe  On  each  Cone. 

Nicotine  is  the  effective  agent  in  ttiis  Fumigator  I 
Prices. — No.  1 ,  tor  Frames  and  "  Lean-to's  "  up  to  1,000 
cubic  ft., lOd.  each:  No.  2  for  Small  Greenhouses  up  to 
1.500  cable  ft.,  1/3  each;  No.  3,  for  general  use  in 
Large  Greenhouses  from  2,0G0  to  2,500  cubic  ft. ,1/9  each. 
Sold  by  the  Trade  eenerally. 


AUCTION    SALES    of 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH  and  DUTCH  BULBS 

in  lots  to  suit  all  buyers  by 

PROTHEROE   &    MORRIS, 

at  tlicir  Central  Sale  Rooms,  evirv  MONDAY,  WEDNES- 
DAY AND  FRIDAY.     Write  for  Catalognes. 
67  &  68.  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.C.2 
SITUATlQgJ     WAfJTED. 

GARDENER  requires  situation,  understands 

stove,  greenliouse,  plants,  vegetables,  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees, 
land  and  manasement.  .\I1  kinds  of  stork.  ^larried,  no 
family. — A.  SMITH.  'I'lie  I'liiiL-alow,  Tsccvd.  Frrrysidf.  Carm. 


CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  LONDON.  S.E.I 


ti 


GUANOA 


Jj 


THE   POPULAR   FERTILIZER. 


FLOWERS,  VEGETABLES  &  ALL  CROPS 
THRIVE  REMARKABLY  WELL  WHERE  USED 

PRICES: 

5  cwts.      3  cwts.      2  cwts.      1  cwt.      66  lbs.      28  lbs. 

60/-         37/6        26/-        13/6        7/6         4/- 

Carriage  Paid  Cwt.  Lots.     Paekaga  Free. 

Prompt  delivery,  direct  if  your  Seedsman  cannot  supply 

Fertilizert  for  all  Crops,  Lists  on  application. 

HUNTER  &  GOW,  Ltd.,  28,  Thomas  St.,  Liverpool 


An  Opportunity 

for  the 

Progressive  Gardener 


PRICES  (Free  on  Rail). 

Type  A. — Single  Frame,  Two  Lights,  Size 
4ft.  X  3ft.  X  15in.  x  gin.,  as  illustrated. 

£2    9    6 

Type  A. — Double  Frame,  Four  Lights,  Size 
tft.  <3ft.xi5in.x9in., 

£4     13     0 

Quotations  (including  carriage  to  any  part  of  tile 
United  Kingdom)  will  be  furoislied  on  request. 


^0 


There    is    no    greater    opportunity    for  g 

gardeners  than  the  purchase  of  a  Slade  g 

Sectional       Garden      Frame.         Damp,  = 

draught,    drip    and    vermin    proof,    this  = 

frame  is  portable,  easily  assembled  and  .g 

dismantled  and  extensible  to  any  length,  g 

You  will  do  well  to  invest  in  it.  g 

Agents  required  where  not  representee],  ^= 

Write    to-day    for   Booklet    "  B."  g 

THE  SLADE   SYNDICATE,  Ltd.  i 

iDirLCtors:  I-;.  J.  \V.  Slade  5;  M.  W.  Slade).  = 

35,  Surrey  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  2.  ^ 


SEcrroKAL 


I  GARDEN  FRAME 

riiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 
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BAND     YOUR 


FRUIT    TREES 


NOW 


OSTICO 

AND     PROTECT 

NEXT     SEASON'S     CROP 

FROM     THE     RAVAGES      OF 

CATERPILLARS 


Small  tins  for  15  to  20  trees,     2/6. 

Paper  Bands  for  above,  6d,  per  packet. 
2J  lb.  tins,     8/6. 

Paper  Bands  for  above,  21-  per  packet. 

'    From  Seedsmen,  Ironmongers,  etc. 
«anufa°c'furar.:    McDOUGALL     BROS.,    Ltd. 

66/68,  PORT  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 


GROW  YOUR  OWN  VEGETABLES  FREE  FROM  DISEASE  WITH 


THE  MOST  PERFECT 

FERTILIZER 

FOR 


GREENHOUSES. 
GARDENS. 
'  LAWNS.  C: 


N  T  E  D    ) 


THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  AND 
COMPLETE  SUBSTITUTE  for  STABLE  MANURE 


K>  5cibntificai.lt  and  cheiuoai.lt  prepared. 

In  the  form  of  a  leaf-mould,  read?  for  use  at  any  time,  in  the  same  way.  and  for  all  purposes  that  stable  manure  Is  put.  Goes  further 

(4  l.ushels  equalUntl  15  cwts.),  gives  better  result.  Is  clean  to  handle,  sweet  smelling,  and  free  from  weeds,  worms,  etc. 
Report  of  Soyal    Horticultural    Society.      "  Your  Patented  Hop  Manure  has  been  used  In  the  Society's  Gardens  at 
\yisley.  and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  It  has  proved  excellent  for  the  flower  borders,  fruit  and  veeetables  grown  both  under 
glass  and  out  m  the  open  air."  ISIgned)     W.  WILKS.  Secretary. 

>*  Beautiful  Free  Booklet  giving  full  jiarticularB  and  testimonials  sent  on  receipt  of  iiostcard. 

■V- BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS;  GENUINE  ONLY  IN  OUR  MARKED  BAGS,  CONTAINING  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS.  -«a 
Prices,  including  bags.  I  bushel  2/3.  4  bushels  6/-.  5-1  bushels  2a«.  10-4  bushels  SS/-.  20-4  bushels  100/- 
Carriage  forward  for  cash  with  order. 

WAKELEV'S  GROUND  GARDEN  LIME  (Caustic  or  Quick  Lime).  3/6  bushicl  bag.  carriage  forvvard. 

WAKELEY     BROS.     A    CO.,     LTD..75a,  BANKSIDE,    LONDON,    B.B.I. 


THEV  ARE  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

ALL     BAND     MADE. 

ARTISTIC  FERN  PANS 
AND     BULB      BOWLS. 

state  quantiti'^s  and  sizes  required,  and  have 
"Carriage  Paid"  quotation,   or  write  for  Price 

List—PRBB 
RI3HARO    SANKEY    A    SON,  LTD., 
Royal  Potteries,  Bulwell,  Nottingham. 


BENTLEFS  SPECIALITIES 


WEED   DESTROYERS 

DAISY    KILLER 

(Lawn  Sand) 
INSECTICIDES 

FUNGICIDES 

FUMIGANTS 


FERTILISERS 


Catalogue  on  Application. 


SOLE    MANUFACTURERS: 

Joseph  Bentley  Limited 

CHEMICAL   WORKS, 

Barrow  -  on  -  Number,      HULL 


THORNBOROUGH  &  CO.  Ltd. 

Successors  to 

PEARCE     &    COMPANY 

tLiite  HOLLOWAY  RO.AD,  N.) 

CONSERVATORIES 
and    GREENHOUSES. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  waited  upon  by  appointment- 
Contractors  to  L.C.C.  &  11  London  Borou^  Coanalls. 
35  years'  Record.    Good  Work      Catalogrue  Post  Free. 
TOTTENHAM.  N.  17.    'Phone  T  2356. 


BURNS   ON    THE,    CROUNO  ' 
NO    APPARATUS    REOUIBCO 


THE    KING     OF    FUMIGANTS 

AUTO-SHREDS 

Is    CERTAIN     DEATH    to 

Leaf-mining  Maggots. White  FI7 
and  all  Pests  infesting  Plants 
under  Glass.  In  boxes  to  fumi- 
gate I.OOO  cubic  feet.  9d. :  2.500 
cubic  feet.  1/3;  10.000  cubic  feet 
(forordinary  Plants),  3/6;  10.000 
cubic  feet  (for  tender  foliaged 
Plantsi.  4/6  each.  Obtained  0/ 
all  ^principal  Seedsmen  and 
Florists, 

Original  Patentees  :— 

W.  Darlington  &  Sons, 

LIMITED. 

G  Dept.. 
HACKNEY,  LONDON.   E.8 


ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER,  LTD..  BELFAST. 


I N  times  of 
linen  short- 
age and  high 
prices  it  will 
pay  you  to 
write  to  Head- 
quarters, where 
linen  is  made. 
Our  linen  list 
No.  46s  will 
be  sent  free 
on  request. 


ets  there  S 

I  and  makes  the  Garden  ytoi^^2,. 
i^av  all  the  year  round  .I'T.vn;-.' 


^^■^^^^    '^old  everywhere  for  HortlcnTtural  purposes  in  PACKETS  lOd.  &  1/6,  and  in      ^^^^^^ 
BRANDED  &  SEALED  BAGS:  7  lbs.,  3 '9  ;  14  lbs..  6/6  :  '28  lbs..  11/6;  56  lbs-  20/- :  11.1  lbs     37/-.     Or 
direct  (rom  the  Works      arriage  Paid  in  the  United  KingJom  for  Casb  with  Order  (except  PACKETb). 


CLAY    &    SON.     Manure.  M'^^  ix  Suiic 
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rEKGISTlEKD    AT  IHB     OENEEAL-1 
PORT    OFFICE   AS   A    NEW8PAPEE    I 
ADD  FOE    CANADIAN   MASAZINS    I 
PORT.  J 


L 


Price  THREEPENCE 

Yearly  Subscription 
Inlaud,  17/4  :  Foreign.  17/4 


m^: 


A    GOOD   HARDY   PERENNIAL    (BETONICA 
SPICATA   ROBUSTA). 


NOW     READY 
BARR'S     EXTRA     EARLY    DUTCH     HYACINTHS 

SPECIALLY  PREPARED   FOR  EARLY  FLOWERING. 

r./-vT  ^J^''"'"'^   ''"'    "^ul'^'e  in    Pol»,  Bowls,    or  Vases  for  Early    Winter   decoration. 

tUI^UljES,  White,  GlowiiiK  Deep  Crimson,  and   Yellow,  per  dozen,   10/6.     Hose,  Rose 
Pink,  Liglit  or  Dark  Blue,  per  dozen,  8/6. 

BARR'S  EXTRA  EARLY  MINIATURE  HYACINTHS 

SPECIALLY  PREPARED  FOR  tARLY    FLOWIRING. 

Producing   rather   smaller   spikes   than   above. 

COLOUES,  Wiiite,  Brilliant  Eose  and  Yellow,  per  dozen,  5/6.    Light  Eose,  Bright  Eose, 

Eich  Crimson,  Light  or  Dark  Blue,  per  dozen.  S/.. 

EARLY   WHITE   ROMAN    HYACINTHS 

Good  Flowering  Bulbs,  per  100,  42'-;  dozen, 5/6.  E.xtra  selected,  per  100,  55/-;  dozen,  7/6 

E.xtra  Large  Bulbs,  per  100,  70/-;  dozen  9/.. 
BARR'S  PEAT  FIBRE,  SHELL  AND  CHARCOAL  MIXTURE. 

Eeady  mixed  lor  use,  per  bushel,  4/6;  per  peck,  1/6. 

11,     12  &  13,  KING  STREET, 
COVENT      GARDEN,      W.C.  2. 


FRUIT  TREES 


BARR    &    SONS 
FRUIT   TREES 

All  intending  to  plant  fruit  trees  should  not  fail  to  procure  the  following. 
They    are    unquestionably    two     of    the    finest    fruits    in    cultivation. 

APPLE— BRAMLEY'S  SEEDLING,  a  heavy  cropper  and  the  finest  cooking 
apple  in  cultivation  ;  fruit  wonderful  size,  skin  lively  green,  changing  to  >ellow.  with  bright 
red  cheek  :  flesh  firm,  crisp,  sub-acid,  very  juicy,  and  flavour  when  cooked  without  equal. 
Will  keep  till   May  or  June. 

DAMSON—THE  MERRYWEATHER.  This  has  caused  a  revolution  in  Damscn 
growing  ;  the  growth  is  very  similar,  and  as  vigorous  as  Victoria  plum.  Unlike  all  other 
Damsons  it  commences  to  fruit  as  '^oon  as  the  tree  is  two  or  three  years  old.  after  which  it 
never  fails  to  bear  a  heavy  crop.  The  fruit  is  the  most  wonderful  feature  on  account  of  its 
enormous  size.  They  could  readily  be  taken  for  a  late  Plum  until  tasted,  when,  although 
the  size  is  so  much  above  that  of  the  largest  Damson  grown,  the  true  flavour  of  the  Damson 
is  retained.  „      j  j       n     x-      t 

Send  for  Particulars. 

H.    MERRYWEATHER    &    SONS,    LTD., 
Garden   Specialists,  SOUTHWELL,   NOTTS. 

SUTTON'S  BULB  CATALOGUE 

FOR    1920   NOW  READY. 


Complete    descriptive  lists  of  the  best 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  Crocus,  etc. 

All  bulbs  of  soundest  quality. 

The  King's  Seedsmen, 

READING. 


MMJ07t4^i 


ozc^ 


If  you  have  only  a  Window  Box,  an  old  Vase  on  the  Lawn,  or  a  Bijou  Garden    you  can  grow 

ALLWOODii 

The   new   HARDY  GARDEN   PLANT 

to    perfection.     Half-Caination   and    Half-Pink,    it  needs   no    culture,    but    grows    b\     itself 
anywhere,  and  blooms  perpetually  from  Spring  to  Autumn. 

PLANT    NOW    FOR    BEST    RESULTS. 
The   undermentioned  collections   are  now  available,   ex   3^"   pots,  at    the    prices    quoted 
carriage   and    packing   paid   for  cash   with  order. 

Collection  No.  1-  3  Plants,  8/6.  Collection  No    2—6  Plants,  15'-. 

Ccllection   No,  3—12  Plants  (includinfi  Novelties).  35/-. 

Cultural  Booklet,  6d..  post  free.  Ctxnilonue  sent  ivith  pleasure  on  request. 

When  you  think  of  Carnations  you  think  of 

The  leading  Carnation  Raisers 
and  Specialists   in  the    World. 

Dept.  3. 

HAYWARDS     HEATH, 

SUSSEX. 


THE   GARDEN. 


[September   18,  1920. 


THE   GARDEN'  CATALOGUE    GUIDE 


NOTICE  TO   OUR   READERS 

IN  order  to  avoid  waste  in  the  printing  of 
catalogue",  readers  are  advised  to  apply  to 
the  lollowing  6rms  tor  the  catalogues  they 
require.  We  therefore  beg  to  point  out  that  the 
under-mentioned  firms  will  be  very  pleased  to 
send  their  useful  catalogues  to  our  readers  free 
of  charge,  on  receipt  nf  a  post  card. 


Rose  Specialists 


ELISHA  J.  HICKS,  M.C.,  N.R.S.,  etc. 
HURST,   BERKS. 


Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 


KELWAY  &  SON 
Rbtail  Plant  Departmknt 
LANGPORT,  SOMERSET 


Hardy  Plants 

ColourBorders 

Gladioli 


J.  CHEAL  &  SONS, 

NUBSERIES 

CRAWLEY 


Ltd. 


Landscape 
Qardeners 
Trees  and 
Shrubs,  etc. 


LAXTON  BROS. 

NUBSERIES 

BEDFORD 


Strawberries 

and 

Fruit  Trees 


PERRY'S 

Hardy  Plant  Farms 
ENFIELD,  MIDDX. 


Water   Lilies 

and 

Bog  Plants 


PULHAM  &  SON 

Nurseries 
ELSENHAM,  ESSEX 


Garden  Craftsnien, 

Rockworkers, 

Rock,  Alpine 

and 

Herbaceous  Plants. 


W.  WELLS,  JuNR. 
Hardy  Plant  Nurseries 
MERSTHAM,  SURREY 


Herbaceous  and 
Alpine  Plants, 
Delphiniums  and 
IVIichaelmas  Daisies 


Garden  Sundries 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 
234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E.  1 


XL    ALL 

Trade  Insecticide  & 
only. 

Fumigants 


CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Shad  Thames,  S.E.  1   sind 
Bedford  Chambers 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2 


Merchants  and 

Manufacturers 

of  Horticultural 

Sundries, 

Fertilisers  and 

Insecticides 

etc. 


J.  BENTLEY,  Ltd. 
Barrow-on-Uumber 
HULL 


Weed  Destroyers 
Lawn  Sand 
Insecticides 
Fertilizers 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 
234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E. 


XL  ALL 

Trade   Fertiliiere  and 
only.      Agricultural 
Manures 


The  New  DESTRUCTOR  CO. 
Ltd. 

Station  Road,  FERSHORE. 


Rubbish 
Destructors 


Heating  Apparatus 


C.  p.  KINNELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.       Boiler 
Greenhouse  Heating  List  No.  42. 

Southwark  St..  London,  S.E.]    Post  Free. 


Seeds  and  Bulbs 


R.  H.  BATH  Ltd. 
The  Floral  Farms 
WISBECH 


Home-Grown 
Bulbs   and 
Seeds 


G.  G.  WHITELEGG  &  Co. 

The  Nurseries, 
CHISLEHURST. 


Bulbs  and  irises. 
New  Catalogue 
Now   Ready, 
Post   Free   on 
Request. 


BLACKMORE  &  LANGDON 
Twerton  Hill  Nursery 
BATH 


Begonias 
Delphiniums 
Qloxinias 
Cyclamen,  etc. 


HENRY  ECKFORP 

Wem 

SHROPSHIRE 


Sweet  Peas  and 
Qarden  Seeds 
Fertilizers 


DAWKINS 

408,  King's  Road 
CHELSEA,  S.W. 


Bulb 

Catalogue 
Free  on  application. 


R.  WALLACE  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

KiLNFiELD  Gardens 
COLCHESTER 


New  Bulb  and 
Iris  List 
Now   Ready. 


J.  JEFFERIES  &  SON,  Ltd.,  lp"eofa°[s'ts  in""' 


Royal  Nurseries, 
CIRENCESTER. 


Darwin  and  May 
Flowering  Tulips 
and   Hybrid 
Qiadioli. 


Landscape  Gardening 


WHITELEGG  &  CO. 
CHISLEHURST 

WRITE    US 


Landscape  and 
Qarden  Archi- 
tects, specialise 
in  Bock,  Water 
and  Formal 
Qardens,  etc. 


PERPETUAL 
FLOWERING 


CARNATIONS 


We  have  a  splendid  stock  of  well-grown 
healthy  plants  in  3in.  pots  ready  for 
prompt  delivery  (our  selection).  Cata- 
logue free  on  aoplication.  "Carnations 
arrived  in  perfect  condition,  not  a  leaf  or 
bud  damaged.  My  employer  is  very 
C,  T.  W.  AxMoUTH,  1920. 
Stt     CO*       «^old  Medallists) 

Est.    1890. 


pleased  with  them."- 

Hathepley,    CHELTENHAM 


ORCHIDS 

of  vigorous  habit  and  superior  constitution. 
A  visit  to  our  Establishment  is  cordially  in- 
vited to  inspect  our  immense  and  interesting 

STOCK  RAISED  BY  THE 

PURE  CULTURE  SYSTEM 

Choice  Species,  Rare  Botanical  Specimens, 

Albinos  in   >varm   and   cool  sections  also   a 

speciality. 

Expert  advice  given  and  all  requisites  supplied 
for  the  good  culture  of  Orchids, 

GHARLESWORTH  &  CO., 

HAYWARDS    HEATH. 


ARTINDALE'S  BEAUTIFUL  DELPHINIUMS 

STRONG     PLANTS     FROM     OPEN    GROUND,    WHICH    WILL    GIVE     A     GRAND     DISPLAY     NEXT    YEAR 

THE  VARIETIES  OFFERED  ARE  OF  GREAT  MERIT. 

These  form  a  very  attractive  feature  in  the  Herbaceous  Border  or  in  Cliimps^  in  the  flower  garden.  Though  they  will 
do  well  under  ordinary  conditions,  the  Delphinium  well  repays  good  cultivation.  The  following  collection  includes  all  robust 
growers,  and  we  have  listed  only  those  varieties  that  we  consider  the  best  and  most  beautiful  of  this  useful  flower.  Flowering 
season,  June  to  August.     Height,  4ft.  to  Gft. 

*  Double.       ••  Semi-double. 

Where  not  priced,  10/6  per  dozen. 

DELPHINIUMS. 

**  Andrew  Carnegie,  veined  sky-blue,  very  large  flowers.  1  -. 

Belladonna,  azure-blue,  very  large  flowers. 
•• semi-plena,  lovely  sky-blue;    free  flowering.     1/-. 

Capri,  attractive  sky-blue,  of  branching  habit  ;    flowers 


lavender-blue,  witli  purple  edge. 


over  a  long  period. 

♦♦General  Baden  Powel 

H.  C.  Baker,  pale  blue. 

'♦Henderson,  ;i7,urr-blue.  white  centre. 

**King    of   Delphiniums,   rich  gentian-blue,   with  strikiug 
white  centre  ;    a  most  imposing  variety.     1  ti. 

Lize   Van    Veen,   remarkable   for  large  size  of  its  single 
flowers  of  Cambridge  blue  ;  a  continuous  bloomer.  1/-. 

Meteor,  light  blue,  with  purple  lobes  and  white  eye, 

Magnifica,  gentian-blue,  dark  eye. 

Mrs.  A.J.  Wilson,  a  noble  Delphinium,  very  large  flowers 
and   enormous   spikes   of   bloom,   deep   mauve   shade 
with  black  centre  ;    very  vigorous.     Award  of  merit, 
R.H.8.,  1!H6.      36. 
♦Mrs.  C.  Brunton,  light  blue.     1/-. 

Wf  have  many  other 


Moerheimi,  the  first  pure  white  Delphinium  without  a 
shade  of  cream  :  it  is  invaluable  for  cutting  and 
decorating.     1  0. 

Perfection,  a  grand  liglit  blue,  and  is  correctly  named.   1  (i. 

Persimmon,  beautiful  pale  blue.     1/-. 

Pasteur,  mauve.     1 '-. 

Porthos,  rich  clear  blue,  wliite  eye. 

Portia,  light  blue,  dark  eye. 

'Rev.  E.  Lascelles,  royal  blue  with  white  centre,  most 
stiiking  bold  spikes  of  immense  size;  one  of  the 
finest  Delphiniums.     16. 

Splendens  (new),  a  beautiful  variety.     3  6. 

Statuaire  Rude. — This  created  an  immense  amount  oi 
intt'rt'-it  when  first  exhibited  :  soft  pale  heliotrope, 
ver.\  large  flowers  and  long  spikes,  a  superb  variety. 
Award  of  merit,  R.H.S.     3  6. 

True  Blue,  fine  blue. 

Thomas  Batnes,  light  blue,  dark  centre. 

'Zuster  Lutgen  nn'w),  dark  blue  variety,  strong  grower.  ' 

ood  %aricties.  suiialile  foi"  the  mixed  border,  and  can  siipph-  stiong  clumps,  mixed,  at  8/-  per  dozen. 


WM.  ARTINDALE  &  SON,  Nether  Green,  SHEFFIELD. 
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WEBBS'    BULBS   FOR    FORCING, 

The  finest  quality  obtainable. 
WEBBS'    POLY.\NTHUS   NAKCISSI  : 

Paper  White,  3/a  per  doz  ,  25/-  per  100. 
Double  Koman,  3/-  per  doz.,  21/-  per  100. 
WEBBS'  EARLY   WHITE  ROMAN  HYACINTHS  : 
5/6,  7/-  and  8/6  per  doz. 
42/-,  52/-  and  64/-  per  100. 
WEBBS'   EXTRA    EARLY   HYACINTHS: 

(Prepared  for  forcing),  in    10   separate   colours, 
10/6  per  doz. 
WEBBS'  FREESIA,   REFEACTA  ALBA  : 
1/9  per  doz.,  12/6  per  100. 
WEBBS'    BULB    CATALOGUE   for   1920,   post    free   on 
reauest  —WEBB  &    SONS,    LTD.,   The  King's  Seedsmen, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


WATERERS'  RHODODENDRONS,  Azalea  , 

Eare  Shrubs,  Japanese  Cherries,  Maples,  and  Chinese  subjecti.. 
—JOHN  Waterek,  Sons  &  Crisp,  Ltd.,  The  Nurseries, 
Bagshot,  Surrey. 

WATERERS'     ROMAN     HYACINTHS 

Narcissus,  Freesias,  Tulips,  etc.,  tor  early  forcing  ;  Bulbs  for 
bowl  culture  and  bedding. 

WATERERS'  ALPINE  AND  HERBACEOUS 

PLANTS,  in  the  new  and  leading  varieties  of  Delphiniums, 
Phloxes,  Irises. 

WATERERS'  FRUIT  TREES.  —  Magni- 
ficent stock  of  250,000  trees.  Prospective  purchasers 
are  Invited  to  select  personally  at  Twyford  Nurseries. 


WATERERS'      ROSES,      in     all     forms. 

John  Waterer,  Sons,  &  Ckisp,  Ltd.,  Twyford,  Berks. 


GREENHOUSE  PAINTING  AND   GLAZING 

— "  VITROLITE  "  superior  to  WTiite  Le.ad  Paint,  25/-  per 
gall.  Cans  extra.  "  Plastine,"  supersedes  Putty,  44/-  per 
cwt. — Full  particulars  from  Walter  Carson  &  Sons,  Grove 
Works,  Battersea.     Agents  througliout  the  Country. 


PRIMULAS.  —  Sutton's     strain,     Sinensis, 

Stellata.  and  Malacoides,  2,3  doz.,  14/-  100.  carriage  paid: 
all  strong  transplanted.  Asparagus  Plumosus  Nanus,  true 
flat-leaved,  extra  good,  out  of  60's,  5/-  doz.,  37/6  100, 
carriape  paid.  New  Birch  Brooms  with  handles,  8(6  doz., 
without  handles,  7/6  doz.  F.O.R..  C.W.O.— E  Gallagher. 
Chalk  Hill  Nurseries.  67,  Gordon  Street,  Reading. 


POULTRY  FEEDING,  by  WILL  HOOLEY, 

F.Z.S.,  F.B.S.A  A  copy  of  this  practical  booklet  on  the 
most  economical  methods  of  feeding  poultry  will  be  sent 
post  free  ou  receipt  of  lid.  addressed  to  The  Manager, 
"Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden    W.C.2. 


B ARR'S  DAFFODILS,  AWARDED  47  GOLD 

MEDALS  and  5  SILVER  CUPS.  Finest  sorts  for  Pots, 
Exhibition,  Flower  Borders,  and  to  naturalise  ;  also  many 
new  Seedlings  ottered  for  the  first  time.  Descriptive 
Catalogue  free. 


BARR'S     HYACINTHS,     TULIPS, 

CROCUSES,  etc.,  for  Pots,  Bowls  and  Flower  Borders. 
Best  English  and  Dutch  grown  Bulbs.  Descriptive 
Catalogue  now  ready,  free.— Barr  &  SONS,  11,  12,  13,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


THE  DOUGLAS  CLOVES.— Our   wonderful 

new  strain  of  Hardv  Border  Clove  Carnations  have  been  the 
sensation  of  the  1920  shows.  Rigid  stems, perfect  of  calyx, 
glorious  scent!  Thev  do  grandly  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain.  Catalogue  free  to  intending  purchasers.  Seed 
2/6  and  5(-.— J.  Douglas,  Great  Bookham. 


THOSE  SURPLUS  GARDEN  PLANTS  which 

otherwise  will  be  Wiisted  are  W.\NTED  by  invalided  officer 
now  working  up  stock  to  supply  Bowers,  etr.  for  market. 
Royal  Sovereign  Strawberry  Runners,  Pelargonium  and 
Carnation  cuttings.  Offsets  from  Gladioli  or  Tulips,  no 
matter  how  small,  seedlings  of  Delphiniums,  Gaillardias, 
etc..  Greenhouse  Primulas,  etc.  Only  good  sorts  suitable 
lor  market  are  of  use  but  tliese  most  gratefully  accepted. 
Carriage  refunded  Please  write  to  H.  L.,  co  THE  Garden, 
20,  Tavistock  Street,  London,  W.C.2. 

WAKELEY'S  PATENTED  HOP  MANURE. 

— The  only  reliable  and  complete  substitute  for  Stable 
manure.     See  advt.  on  p.  viii. 

BURBAGE   ROSES   on  Pedigree    Stocks.— 

1,000  varieties  grown.  List  of  "The  Hundred  Beat  Roses," 
post  free. — THE  Burbage  Nurseries,  Nr.  Hinckley, 
Leicestershire.  Established  1773.  (Manager,  G.  Geary, 
F.R.H.S.) 

STORING    VEGETABLES    AND    FRUITS : 

with  chapters  on  "  Drying  m  the  Oven  and  by  the  Kitchen 
Fire."  By  Herbert  Cowlev  (Editor  of  The  Garden).  9d. 
net,  by  post,  lid. — Published  at  the  Offices  of  "Country 
Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 

REV.    C.     BARNES,     F.R.H.S.,    SCOFTON, 

Worksop,  has  a  tine  collection  of  named  Pyrethrum  and  other 
plants.    Also  bulbs,  Darwin  Tulips,  etc.    List. 

SPLENDID     YELLOW     FIBROUS     LOAM. 

Pure  Leaf  Mould,  Coarse  Sand,  each  5/-  per  sack.  Prepared 
Compost,  6/6  ;  Cocoanut  Fibre,  5/6  per  sack.  Kainit,  14  lbs. 
3/9. — W.  Herbert  &  Co.,  Hop  Exchange,  London   S.E. 


LOVELY   SPRING   FLOWERING    PLANTS 

for  autumn  planting,  including  polyantlius  in  all  beautiful 
shades,  \ellow  allvslim,  forget-me-not,  pansies,  strawberry 
plants,  strong.  Nowreadv.  Catalogue  free. — Ernest  Hills, 
The  Rlivdd  Nurseries,  Hanley  Castle,  Worcestershire. 


SEWAGE      DISPOSAL      FOR      COUNTRY 

HOUSES.— No  emptying  of  cesspools  ;  a  perfect  fertilizer  ; 
no  BolidB  ;  no  open  filters  ;  perfectly  automatic  ;  everything 
underground.  State  particulars. — William  Beattie,  8, 
Lower  GrosveEor  Place,  Westminster. 


BAND    YOUR     FRUIT   TREES   now   %vith 

McDoiigaH's  Ostieo,  and  save  next  year's  crop.  The  most 
scientific  and  effective  means  of  preventing  the  attacks  of 
caterpilLirs.  In  tins  at  8'6  and  2,6  eacli.  Paper  Bands: 
packets  for  use  with  8/6  tins  2/-  each;  tor  use  with  2  6 
tins  6d.  each.  Sold  by  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  and  Iron- 
mongers. Sole  Manufacturers,  MODODQALL  Brothers,  Ltd., 
Port  Stireet,  Manchester. 

BULBS,    HERBACEOUS    PLANTS,    Etc.— 

Mv  prices  will  save  you  30  per  cent.:  only  the  best  quality 
stiiS.  Lists  Free.— Sm  J.  L.  COTTER,  F.R.H.S.,  Wotton- 
under-Edge,  Glos. 


KEL  WAY'S      HERBACEOUS      BORDERS 

ORDER  NOW  FOR  AUTUMN  PLANTING. 

ARE  YOU  CONTENT  WITH  YOUR  HERBACEOUS 
BORDER,  or  have  you  blank  unnecessary  gaps,  or  colours 
tliat  clasli  ?  A  crude  arrangement,  in  fact  It  so  WRITE 
TO  KELWAY'S.  They  can  scheme  out  a  border  of  any 
shape  or  size,  or  use  your  suggestions,  advising  as  to  aspect 
and  soil,  and  sending  plants  that  give  lasting  delight. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLAN  IMPROVEMENTS.— 
A  good  gardener  tliiiiks  and  schemes  six  montlis,  perhaps 
a  year  aliead.  Do  you  ?  Tliere  is  a  special  fascination  about 
a  good  herbaceous  border,  a  glory  that  lasts  through  many 
months  ;  a  colour  scheme  that  charms  with  each  successive 
month.  These  borders  are  at  their  best  now — a  flaming 
blaze  of  colour  from  gold  through  red  russet  to  purple, 
touclied  here  and  there  with  silvery  blue  and  white 
IS  YOURS  LIKE  THIS  ?  ^  ^  .  ,,,„ 

IF  NOT,  WRITE  TO   KELWAY'S 

KELWAY   *    SON,   THE   ROYAL  HORTICULTURISTS, 
LANGPORT,  SOMERSET. 

KELWAY'S   P/EONIES.  —  NOW   IS   THE 

TIME  TO  PLANT.  AS  BEAUTIFUL  AS  ROSES.  HAVE 
YOU  TRIED  THEM  ?  As  one  walks  through  a  border  of 
KBLWAY"S  PEONIES  one  can  easily  imagine  that  they 
are  roses — giant  roses — their  delicious  scent,  their  creamy- 
tinted  petals  flushed  with  pink,  and  theu:  bright  dark  fohage 
are  exceptionally  delightful. 

WHITE    TO    KELWAY"S    NOW,    and    procure    strong 
named  plants  for  September.     Then  you  will  be  rewarded 
with  good  clumps  and  beautiful  blossoms  in  early  summer. 
KELWAY  &   SON,  THE   ROYAL  HORTICULTURISTS 
L.4NGP0RT,  SOMERSET. 


KING'S  ACRE  FRUIT  TREES   famous  for 

productiveness  and  quality.  New  Illustrated  Catalogue 
replete  with  reliable  information  now  ready,  and  will  be 
forwarded  free  on  application.— KiNS's  ACRE  NURSERIES, 
Ltd.,  Hereford^ 

KING'S  ACRE  ROSES.— New  alphabetically 

arranged  Rose  Catalogue,  with  special  value  in  collections 
iree  on  request. — King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Ltd.,  Hereford 


KING'S  ACRE  STRAWBERRIES.— Com- 
plete List  of  the  best  varieties,  with  cultural  instructions, 
post  free.  Also  up-to-date  alphabetically  arranged  Rose 
List,  with  special  value  in  collections.  —  King's  Acre 
Nurseries,  Ltd.,  Hereford. 


IRIS  STYLOSA,    6/-    doz.;     Daffodils   and 

Narcissi    for    naturalising,    good   varieties,    3/-    100 ;    22/6 
1,000. — Thomas,  Trewince,  Ports-catho,  Cornwall. 


BOBBIE'S  AUTUMN  LIST  of  Bulbs,  Roses, 

Sweet    Peas,    Vegetable   Seeds   and    Plants,    post   free.- 
DOBBIE  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Royal  Florists,  Edinburgh. 


BATH'S     HOME-GROWN     BULBS.— New 

Illustrated  Cat.alogue  of  the  finest  Narcissi,  Tulips,  Hya- 
cintlis.  etc.,  as  supplied  to  the  royal  parks  and  gardens, 
with  full  cultural  directions,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent 
post  free  on  application. 


BATH'S    ROSES    AND     PEONIES.— New 

Illustrated  Catalogue  containing  full  cultural  notes,  of  the 
best  new  and  standard  varieties,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application.— (Dept.  E.),R.  H.  BATH, LTD., 
The  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech. 


IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING  for  gardens. 

tree  guards,  gates,  arches,  espaliers,  rose  stakes,  and  oma- 
Diental  garden  iron  and  wire  work  of  every  description.  Send 
for  illustrated  catalogue.  Also  kennel  railing  and  poultry- 
fencing.  Ask  for  separate  lists. — Boulton  &  PAUL,  Ltd., 
Manufacturers,  Norwich. 


ROCK      GARDEN      PLANTS. —  Where 

and  in  What  Soils  to  Plant  Them.  A  useful  guide  to 
garden  lovers,  with  catalogue,  48  pages,  post  free. — 
G.  R.  Pmpps,  Alpine  Nursery,  Barnham,  Bognor. 


RIVERS'  FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  VINES, 

Figs,  Oranges  and  Orchard  House  trees  are  of  first-class 
quality,  and  a  large  and  select  stock  is  always  on  view. 
Inspection  invited.  Price  list  post  free  on  application. — 
Thos.  Rivers  &  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. 


WM.   DUNCAN   TUCKER   &   SONS,  LTD., 

Lawrence  Road,  South  Tottenham,  N.  15. — Conservatories, 
Winter  Gardens.  Vineries,  Peach  Houses,  Portable  Build- 
ings, etc. 


LAXTONS   STRAWBERRIES. —Pot  Plants 

and  Runners  of  all  the  best  new  varieties,  and  the  old 
favourites  can  now  be  booked  for  early  delivery.  Catalogues 
gratis  on  application. — Laxton  Brothers.  Bedford. 


HARDY    BULBS T.   Smith,    Daisy    Hill 

Nursery,  NewTy.     List  free  on  application 

THE     SERVANTLESS      HOUSE,     by     R. 

Randal  Phillips,  6/-  net,  by  post  6/6. — A  prospectus  of 
this  invaluable  and  profusely  illustrated  book  on  the  domestic 
and  labour-saving  problems  of  the  day  will  be  sent  post 
free  on  application  to  THB  MANAGER,  "  Country  Life,- 
Ltd..  20,  Tavistock  Street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 

PERPETUAL  CARNATIONS  ILLUSTRATED 

— A  thoroiigldy  practical  and  well-illustrated  book  on  these 
beautiful  and  popular  flowers,  written  by  Laurence  J.  Cook, 
is  now  ready.  Price  2/6  net,  postage  4d.  extra.  It  is 
published  at  the  offices  of  "Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


WALLACE'S      GOLD       MEDAL       IRISES 

should  be  planted  now.  Our  unique  publication,  Irises  and 
Iris  Gardens,  tree  on  application. 

WALLACE'S  LILIES,  TULIPS,  EREMURUS, 

Calochorti,  Narcissus,  Hyacmths,  Crocus,  etc.  Our  catalogue 
of  these  is  ready,  free  on  application. — R.  WALLACE  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  Kilafield  Gardens,  Colcliester. 

STRAWBERRIES Strong     transplanted 

runners.  Sovereign.  7/6;  Admiral,  10/-;  Givon's  Late 
Prolifc,  10/-;  Newton  Seedling  (best  late  for  preserving), 
8/-  ])er  100,  carriage  paid,  c.w.o.— W.  Pope,  Welford, 
Xew.iury,  Berks. 


JAMES  GRAY,  LTD.,  Builder  of  Conser- 
vatories, Greenhouses,  etc.,  and  Heating  Engineers,  Danvera 
Street,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W.  3.  Wire  ;  Gray,  Kensington  90 
Telephone  :  Kensington,  90. 

BIRDS'    BATHS,  GARDEN    VASES,  SUN 

DIALS,  NESTING  BOX  ES.  Catalogue  (No.  4)  free.  — 
Moorton,  5,  Thornton  Avenue,  Chiswick. 
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i  can  offer  Top  Size  Bulbs  as  follows: 

Empress 
Emperor 
Horsfleldi 
Golden  Spur   . . 

Double  Daffs 

Ornatus  (Narcis.) 

Barri  Conspicuus 

Pheasant's  Eyes 

Double  Whites 

Aspacia  piure  White  and  Yellow  eyes 

Elvia ; 

Artuus  (EARLY  TULIPS)   Deep  Scarlet. . 

Keizerkroon,  Scarlet  Yellow 

Prince  of  Austria,  Deep  Orange 

La  Heine,  White  and  Bose  . . 

Rose  Cristilen,  White  and  Rose 

Thomas  Moor,  Orange 

Murillo,  Double  White 

White  Swan,  Pure  White 

Colour  Cardinal,  Crimson,  very  fine 

Prince  de  Lynge,  Yellow 

Mixed,  all  colours 

Gesneranna  (LATE  TULIPS),  Scarlet      . . 

Golden  Crown 

Inglescome  Yellow,  very  fine 

Loveliness  (DARWIN  TULIPS),  Soft  Rose, 

fine 

Surrard  van  Flora,  Rose  Pink 
William  Coupland,  Rose  Purple 
Farncome  Saunders,  Bright  Scarlet 
Barron  de  Tonnage,  Vivid  Rose 

Clara  Butt,  Soft  Rose,  fine 

Gretchen,  Soft  Lilac  Cream. . 
Pride  of  Harlem,  Rosy  Carmine 

Hyacinths,  true  to  name  and  colour,  4'-,  3/-  per  dozen. 
Price  List  sent  on  receipt  of  application  for  1,000  lots. 
All  Packed  Free  for  Cask  ivith'Order. 
Your  esteemed  favours  solicited. 
Orders  for  20/-  Carriage  Paid. 

W.     T.    FRANKS, 

Daffodil  Nurseries,  GEDNEY,  HOLBEACH. 

STRAWBERRIES 

Strong  healthy  plants,  specially  grown  in  pots  ;  Royal  Sovereif^n 
and    Sir    Joseph     Pax  ton ;      ready     for    immediate     delivery. 

FRUIT    TREES     IN     GREAT    VARIETY 

ILLUSTRATED    LIST  ON   APPLICATION- 
JAMES  VERT  &  SONS,  SAFFRON  WALDEN. 

Our  Catalogue  of 

HARDY  PLANTS  WORTH  GROWING 

containing  GOO  iUusfrations  and    much   useful  information 
•will  be  sent  (gratis)  on  upplication. 

We  speciaiise  in  Plants  and  Shritbs  of  the  highest  qualify 
for  Shrubberies.  Drives,  Lawns,  Odd  Cyrncrs.  P'rgolas. 
Waterside.   Wild,    Dell.  Woodland,  and  Natural  Gardens- 

V.  N.  G\UNTLETT  &  CO..  LTD.. 

Japanese  Nurseries,  Chiddinj^fold.  Surrey. 

VINES 

We  can  offer    the    following,  in    Excellent 
Canes  equal  to  pre-war  quality  : 

FRUITERS:— 

Alnwick  Seedling,  Dr.  Hogg,  Alicante, 
Madresfield  Court,  Black  Hambro, 
Muscat  Hambro,  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria, Gros  Maroc,  Grizzly  Frontignan, 
Fosters  Seedling,  Mrs.  Pearson,  Mrs. 
Pince,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  Appley 
Towers,  Canon  Hall  Muscat,  Prince 
of  Wales,  Golden  Queen,  Lady  Hutt, 
Strawberry,  Royal  Muscadine,  Lady 
Hastings,  Mill  Hill  Hambro. 

From  21  /-  to  £2  2  O  each. 

Planting  canes  of  good  quality,  we  can  offer 
in    leading   varieties  at   12/6    to    15/-  each. 

H  LANE  &  SON 

THE  NURSERIES, 
BERKHAMSTED. 


■Phone  :   18  B'ksted. 


'Grams:   "Lane,  B'ksted. 


PEARSONS' 
RELIABLE  BULBS 

A  short  selection  of  newer  DAFFODILS 
of  proved  merit  at  moderate  prices. 


Per  do-. 
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36 
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10  ARGENT  {Engleheart) 

Incomp.,  with  creamy  white  and  yellow 
segments.  A  somewhat  negligS  flower, 
but  very  striking  in  appearance.  Habit 
of  plant  lobust,  and  stalk  extremely 
SLiong,  withstanding  even  gales  of 
wind.  Rather  early.  Very  good  for 
pots      16/- per  100  2/3 

BERNARDINO  {Worsley).  A  seedling 
from  Lulworth,  but  much  larger  and 
having  a  taller  habit  of  growth. 
Perianth  creamy  white,  cup  large  and 
prettily  crinkled  at  edge,  deeply  tinted 
orange  apricot.    Highly  recommended     — 

CAPELLA  (Pearson,  1909).  A  very 
pretty  and  neatly  formed  flower  of  the 
giant  Leedsii  section  ;  cup  (or  trumpet) 
long  and  prettily  frilled,  very  pale 
yellow  fading  to  white.  Perianth  well 
formed,  pure  white        ;.. 

FIREBRAND  (Engleheart).  A  some- 
what starry  flower,  but  well  set  up  and 
lasting ;  cup  most  intense  fiery  red, 
segm'^nts  creamy  white.  A  good 
grower  and  rapid  increaser.  Midseason. 
A  very  good  pot  plant.       25/-  per  100   3  6     ■Id 

GIPSY  QUEEN  (Engleheart.  \906)  A 
large  Bamj.  Segments  cream>  white, 
Droad,  and  well  formed  ;  cup  large  and 
spreading,  yellow  with  oroad  edging  of 
orange.  A  good  plant  and  very  free, 
the  flowers  being  carried  on  long  stems. 
A  good  exhibition  variety,  and  a  fine 
decorative  flower 
2a.  HOMESPUN  (Engleheart).  A  large 
and  most  lovely  Incomparabilis ; 
uniform  clear  yellow,  a  quite  distinct 
shade  ;  verj  strong  texture  in  flower 
and  sturdy  stem.  A  unique  and  abso- 
lutely first-class  flower  ;  vigorous  and 
free.  A.M.,  R.H.S.,  1907.  F.C.C., 
Birmingham,  1909         

LUCIFER  (Engleheart).  A  fine  In- 
comp. Segments  white,  long  and  rather 
narrow,  cup  long  and  narrow,  bright 
orange  scarlet.  One  of  the  very  best 
of  the  red  cups.  Mid  season.  Good 
for  pots  20/- per  100  2/9 

NOBLE,  A  fine  giant  Incomp.,  of 
strong  growth.  Flower  well  formed 
and  firm,  uniform  pale,  clear  yellow. 
Midseason  ...         ...         ...         ...     — 

NORAH  PEARSON  (Pearson,  1910). 
A  very  fine  Giant  Leedsii,  very  much 
in  the  way  Hon.  Mrs.  Franchlin,  but 
later  in  flowering.  A  very  firm,  well 
set  up  flower  of  great  lasting  quality. 
Plant  extremely  strong  and  vigorous. 
A.M.,  Mid.  Daft.  Soc,  April  22nd,  1913  10/6    1/- 

RED    BEACON.     A  very   good   red- 


..  10  6    1/- 


26 


2a. 


ia. 


9/-    lOd 


3d 


21- 


36. 


2/6 


eyed  variety,  about  the  best  at  the 
price.  Pure  white  perianth,  and 
brilliant  red  eye.     Rather  late  ...25/- 

26.  STEADFAST  (Engleheart).  A  very 
fine,  firm,  lasting  flower  of  the  Incomp. 
class.  Segments  white,  of  great  sub- 
stance, and  quite  overlapping  ;  cup 
narrow  and  nearly  cylindrical,  bright 
rich  yellow.  Plant  very  vigorous  and 
free  flow'ering  ;  sweetl/  scented. 
Quite  distinct.  Very  late.  Highly 
recommended  ...         IS '-per  100  2/6     — 

VAN  WAVEREN'S  GIANT.  A  very 
large  flower  of  the  Emperor  type,  long 
stalk  and  fine  broad  foliage.  This 
variety  has  won  for  itself  a  good 
position  as  a  show  flower.    Mid  season  10/6    1/- 
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J.  R.  PEARSON  &  SONS,  Ltd. 
LOWDHAM,    NOTTS. 

Established   1872. 


THE  WORLD  S 
BEST   BULBS 

Naturally  you  want  the  highest 
standard  of  quality  in  bulbs.  You 
need  not  think  twice  as  to  the  source 
of  supply,  for  Ryders,  of  St.  Albans — 
the  firm  with  the  fame — hold  every 
variety  in  stock,  all  of  the  finest 
quality. 

For  your  guidance  Ryders  offer  free 
their  new  bulb  catalogue,  and  from  its 
pages  you  can  make  the  happiest  and 
most  successful  choice. 

RYDERS 
BULBS 

Remember  that  Ryders  are  famed 
the  world  over  for  quality  at  lowest 
prices — hence  your  display  this  season 
can  be  obtained  at  minimum  cost. 
Send  a  postcard  to-day  and  you  will 
receive  the  Ryder  Bulb  Catalogue 
post  free. 

RYDERS,  ST.  ALBANS 

(Ryder   &   Son,   1920,  Ltd.) 
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THERE  is  a  border  near  the  Cambridge 
Cottage  grounds  at  Kew  which  contains 
a  large  number  of  China  Asters.  The 
flowers  of  this  beautiful  annual  (Callis- 
tephus  hortensis  vars.)  vary  in  colour 
from  pure  white  to  rose,  pink,  light  and  dark 
t)lue,  mauve  and  scarlet.  China  .Asters  make  a 
bold  show  when  planted  in  groups  or  masses 
in  borders  or  beds  by  themselves.  They  are 
particularly  useful  at  this  time  of  year  when  flowers 
are  rather  scarce  in  our  gardens.  They  are  useful 
■for  cutting  purposes,  and  hundreds  of  bunches 
6nd  tlieir  way  to  our  markets  daily. 

Cllina  Asters. — Where  quantities  of  cut-flowers 
are  required  during  late  summer  and  autumn 
the  single-flowered  China  Asters  are  most  useful. 
Plants  may  be  raised  with  every  success  from 
■seed  sown  on  an  open  border.  A  sheltered  position 
■should  be  selected,  and  if  the  soil  is  a  bea\'y  clay 
a  new  compost  must  be  prepared  for  the  surface 
of  the  seed-bed.  A  friable  loam  and  some  leaf- 
mould  forms  a  suitable  mixtiu-e,  or  old  pottiilg 
soil,  where  obtainable,  is  excellent.  Sown  in 
■shallow  drills  and  covered  with  the  fine  soil  which 
■should  be  kept  moderately  damp,  the  seedlings 
■quickly  appear,  and  every  effort  must  be  made  to 
prevent  slugs  from  attacking  them.  Light  an  1 
repeated  dustings  with  soot  have  been  foimd  the 
best  remedy.  It  is  important  to  remove  the 
seedlings  and  prick  them  off  in  a  new  bed  as  soon 
as    they     can    be    conveniently 

handled.        The      Aster      must 

never  be  starved,  and  should 
be  planted  finally  in  good  soil. 
When  established,  a  weak 
solution  prepared  from  some 
approved  fertiliser  may  be  used 
with  advantage.  In  many  cases 
the  plants  will  need  supports. 
Avoid  tj'ing  if  possible  ;  use 
twigs  of  Birch  or  Hazel,  placing 
these  around  the  plants  not  too 
thickly.  Young  growths  will 
soon  hide  the  sticks,  and  flowers 
may  be  cut  with  ease,  which  is 
not  the  case  when  tying  has  been 
the  practice.  Flowering  will 
continue  for  a  long  period 
providing  all  dead  blooms  are 
removed  and  the  plants  are 
not  allowed  to  suffer  tlirough 
drought. 

Potentilla  Vilmoriniana.  — 
This  is  one  of  the  best  forms 
of  the  shrubby  Cinquefoil,  Poten- 
tilla fruticosa.  A  rare  north 
British  plant  and  also  wild  in 
Ireland,  it  is  notably  cosmo- 
politan among  hardy  shrubs, 
being  a  native  of  both  the   New 


and  tlie  Old  Worlds.  As  is  only  to  be  expected 
with  a  plant  so  widely  distributed,  the  Slu-ubby 
Cinquefoil  is  a  very  variable  species  in  liabit, 
foliage  and  flowers.  P.  humilis  is  a  little  dwarf 
plant  for  the  rock  garden  with  small  dark  foliage 
and  rich  yellow  blossoms.  P.  pyrenaica  is  another 
dwarf  form.  P.  Vilmoriniana,  the  subject  of  the 
illustration,  has  striking  silvery  grey  foliage  and 
cream-coloured  blossoms.  P.  Veitchii,  one  of 
Mr.  Wilson's  introductions  from  China,  ha?  pure 
white  flowers.  P.  grandiflora,  as  the  name  suggests, 
has  larger  blossoms,  rich  yellow  in  colour  ;  these 
exceed  an  inch  in  diameter  on  robust  bushy  plants 
3  feet  to  4  feet  in  height.  Quite  recently  Mr. 
Farrar  has  sent  home  seeds  from  China,  the  plants 
showing  considerable  variation  in  habit  and  colour 
of  the  flowers.  The  Slirubby  Cinquefoil  is  par- 
ticularly valuable  because  the  flowering  season 
extends  from  June  to  September,  and  the  bushes 
thrive  in  most  soils. 

A  Beautiful  Hydrangea. — In  gardens  where 
the  popular  pink  flowered  Hydrangea  is  not  hardy, 
H.  paniculata,  also  from  Japan,  with  white  flowers, 
is  a  very  useful  substitute  for  autumn  flowering. 
A  large  deciduo'js  shrub,  8  feet  to  12  feet  or 
occasionally  more,  this  speties  is  a  very  showy 
subject  in  late  August  and  during  September. 
It  has  large  pyramidal  paaieles,  the  lower  flowers 
of  which  are  sterile,  the  upper  ones  are  smaller  and 
fertile.     Planning  in  well  cultivated  grounc,  with  a 


liberal  pru  ling  and  tliiuni  ig  of  the  wood  in  March, 
considerably  increases  the  size  of  the  inflorescences. 

Achillea  filipendulina,  Parker's  Variety.— It  is 

not  every  one  who  appreciates  Achillea  filipendu- 
lina, which  is  useful  for  its  long  flowering  habit,  and 
is  better  adapted  for  planting  in  the  wild  garden  or 
among  shrubs  than  for  the  select  border.  It 
grows  4  feet  or  5  feet  high,  and  even  more  in  certain 
soils.  Its  leaves  are  pretty,  strongly  aromatic  in 
their  odour.  The  flowers  are  ia  flat  corymbs, 
which  are  6  inches  across  in  good  plants.  Parker's 
variety  is  usually  considered  the  best  for  general 
purposes.  Its  value  for  long  flowering  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  it  began  blooming  in 
June  and  should  last  until  well  into  October. 
Betonica    spicata    robusta. — This   is    an    old 

hardy  perennial  plant,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
produced  in  a  pyramid-like  spike,  as  shown  by 
the  illustration  on  the  front  cover  of  this  issue. 
The  flowers,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  closely 
packed  on  the  stem  and  make  a  bright  display. 
It  is  an  excellent  plant  for  the  border,  attaining 
some  r8  inches  in  height.  Being  of  compact 
habit,  it  does  not  require  so  much  tying  and 
regulating  as  some  loose-growing  plants  do.  It  is 
essentially   a   neat    plant. 

Bees  and  Balsam. — In  a  garden  of  many 
flowers  there  seem  to  be  none  so  attractive  to  bees 
at  this  season  (middle  of  September)  as  the 
white  form  of  the  great  annual  Balsam  (Impatieis 
glandulifera).  One  cannot  pass 
a  group  of  it  without  being 
attracted  by  the  sound  of  the 
bees  collective  humming  and 
the  sight  of  their  passing  in 
and  backing  out  of  the  capacious 
yawning  mouths  of  the  flowers. 
It  is  a  plant  of  noble  port 
that  should  be  in  every  garden, 
and  though  it  scatters  its  seed 
too  freely  and  the  seedlings 
cumber  the  borders  in  the 
spring,  yet  they  are  easy  to 
pull  up  and  form  a  useful 
addition  to  other  soft  weeds 
that  go  to  the  precious  rot  pit. 
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FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

September  21.- — Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Fortnightly 
Meetmg  (Early  Flowering  Chry- 
santhemums). Lecture  at  3  p.m., 
by  Mr.  W.  Cuthbertson,  V.M.H., 
on  "  Potato  Problems." 

September  23. — National  Rose 
Society's  Autumn  Meeting  at 
Vincent  Square.  Royal  Botanic 
Societv's  Meeting. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

{The  Editor  is  not  responsible    for    the    opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents .) 


PRETTY   EFFECTS   IN   THE 
GARDEN. 

'pWO  plants  that  associate  well  together  and 
ones  that  are  eminently  suitable  for  the  wild 
garden  are  Artemisia  lactiflora  and  Aconitum 
napellus  Sparks'  variety.  I  have  them  growing 
here  in  masses  in  partial  shade  under  and  between 
Nut  bushes.  The  deep  blue  of  the  Aconite  mixes 
charmingly  with  the  creamy  white  plumes  of  the 
Artemisia.  Each  likes  plenty  of  moisture  during 
the  summer  months  ;  in  fact,  for  the  well-being 
of  the  Artemisia  plenty  of  moisture  is  essential. 
With  me  the  Aconite  has  this  year  attained  the 
height  of  nearly  8  teet,  while  the  Artemisia  is 
about  2  feet  lower.  Given  partial  shade  and 
sufficient  moisture,  these  plants  are  of  the  easiest 
culture,  and  when  once  established  will  hold  their 
own  even  among  the  coarse-growing  weeds,  but 
I  generally  try  and  divide  them  up  every  third 
year  in  early  spring. — L.  Bigg-Wither,  Birdwood, 
Wells. 

THE  AROMA  OF  STRAWBERRY  LEAVES. 

'pHE   REV.  JOSEPH  JACOB,   on  page  .127  of 
The  Garden  for  August  28,  refers  to  one  of 
his   (to   me  very  pleasing  and  interesting)   visits 
to    Gredington    during    the    eleven    years    I    had 
charge  of  the  gardens  there,  and  specially  alludes 
to  the  extraordinarily  sweet  smell  from  Strawberry 
leaves  he  and  I  experienced  when  walking  round 
the   garden   one   evening.     The    odour   given    off 
from   these   leaves    was    of   such    an    exceptional 
sweetness  that  it  made  an  tmforgettable  impression 
upon   my   memory   which   is   quite   fresh   to-day. 
The  plants  were  growing  in  a  border  12  feet  wide 
at  the  foot  of  a  good  brick  wall  11  feet  high,  facing 
due  east  without   any  shade,   and  were  open  to 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  from  the  time  of  its 
rising  until  about  i  p.m.     By  3  p.m.  it  had  worked 
roimd  to  the  west  side  of  the  same  wall,  and  again 
directing  its  full  strength  imtil  the  time  of  going 
down,   had  by  that  time  warmed  the  wall  right 
through.     The  variety  of  Strawberry  growing  in 
the   border   was   Royal   Sovereign,    which   always 
did  well  at  Gredington,  as  did  certain  other  varie- 
ties, such  as  Laxton's  Leader  and  James  Veitch, 
the  soil  there,  I  think,   being  peculiarly  adapted 
to    growing    good    Strawberries,    for    from    these 
two  varieties  I  have  gathered  single  berries  weigh- 
ing  2iozs.   each.     I   remember   once    when    Lord 
Kenyon  had   some  friends   staying   with  him  in 
the  Hall,  I  sent  in  an  extra  fine  dish  of  James 
Veitch,  perfect  in  form  and  of  the  brightest  colour. 
On  the  following  morning  some  of  the  guests  came 
out  and  asked  me  if  I  had  some  of  his  Lordship's 
old  hunters  buried  imder  these  fine  Strawberries. 
Mr.  Jacob  in  his  note  of  the  visit  in  question  to 
Gredington    says  he  has  forgotten   the  date.     It 
was  well  on  in  the   month   of  September,    1897, 
a    year    which    doubtless    other   readers   of    The 
Garden  will  remember  for  its  hot,  dry  summer. 
The  day  Mr.  Jacob  came  over  had  been  a  very 
hot  day,  and,  as  he  says,  everything  was  pretty 
well  baked.     This   may   have   brought   out   from 
the  Strawberry  leaves  the  sweet  aroma  he  refers 
to.     Perhaps   if   I   mention   this   one   incident    it 
will  quite  refresh  his  memory.     In  the  previous 
month  (August)  we  had  staying  with  Lord  Kenyon 
at   Gredington,   for  the  unveiling  of  the  Darwin 
statue   at   Shrewsbury   (which   his   Lordship   per- 
formed),   three   famous   gentlemen   gardeners,    all 
now  dead.     These  were  Sir  Joseph   Hooker  (late 
Director  of  Kew  Gardens),  Dean  Hole  of  Rose  fame. 
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and  Mr.  Bulkeley  Owen,  noted  for  herbaceous  plants 
and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  visit 
Mr.  Jacob  paid  me  was  a  few  weeks  after  this 
event.  Mr.  Jacob  saj'S  in  his  note  that- 1  left 
Gredington  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  No,  sir  ; 
I  left  Gredington  to  come  to  Teddesley  nineteen 
years  ago  last  May,  so  I  am  very  pleased  to  tell 
the  reverend  gentleman  I  am  six  years  younger 
than  he  gives  me  credit  for. — Henry  Taylor, 
Teddesley,  Stafford.  ' 

THE     SUPERABUNDANCE     OF     APPLE 

VARIETIES. 

Ty/rUCH  has  been  written  regarding  the  superfluous 
number  ot  Apple  varieties,  and  no  doubt  the 
controversy  will  continue  for  some  time  yet.  I 
am  in  agreement  with  much  that  has  been  written 
on  the  subject,  and  many  ot  the  varieties  that 
have  been  variously  noted  as  worthless,  I,  too, 
would  condemn,  but  at  the  same  time  there  are 
many  that  are  thus  placed  on  the  "  doubtful  " 
list,  that  I  would  appeal  to  growers  to  give  a 
careful  reconsideration  to.  This  year  is,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  one  of  failure  with  the 
Apple  crop,  but  remarkably  it  is  also  a  season 
wherein  some  of  the  old  and  "  condemned " 
varieties  are  showing  their  true  worth,  by  cropping 
well  where  so  many  others  have  failed.  It  is 
therefore  of  utility  to  make  a  note  of  these  for 
preservation.  Among  the  doubtful  ones  at 
Aldenham  that  have  thus  justified  themselves 
are  the  following:  Hambledon's  Deux  Ans. 
Fearn's  Pippin,  Mere  de  Menage,  Keswick  Codlin, 
Worcester  Pearmain,  Belle  de  Pontoise,  Bismarck 
and  Hoary  Morning  ;  while  other  varieties,  which 
are  generally  considered  to  be  not  of  the  first 
quality,  and  which  are  bearing  very  good  crops, 
are:  SmsU's  Admirable,  Sandringham,  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  Beauty  of  Kent  and  AUington 
Pippin.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  season  the 
foregoing  are  afforded  the  opportunity  of  empha- 
sising their  full  right  of  inclusion  with  the  best. — 
Edwin  Beckett,   Aldenham. 

PLUM     MONARCH. 

"yHE  Monarch  Plum  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  satisfactory  standard  Plums 
grown  at  .Aldenham.  One  of  the  heaviest 
croppers  of  them  all,  this  quality  is  enhanced  by 
the  apparent  regularity  ot  its  production  and  from 
that  standpoint  it  is  pre-eminent  this  season,  when 
so  many  of  the  others  have  proved  disappointing, 
or  even  dismal  failures.  Its  flavour  and  texture  are 
good  enough  to  include  it  among  dessert  varieties, 
while  it  is  invaluable  for  all  forms  of  culinary  use, 
from  jam  making  and  fruit  bottling  to  the  pre- 
paration of  the  various  table  dainties,  such  as 
pies,  puddings  and  stewed  fruit.  So  far  as  silver- 
leat  disease  is  concerned,  this  variety  is  entirely 
immune  with  us,  but  it  has  one  drawback,  and 
that  is  its  great  attraction  for  the  ravaging  bull- 
finch, who  seems  to  prefer  the  buds  of  the  Monarch 
Plum  to  any  others  ;  however,  that  is  a  matter 
not  difficult  to  tackle  and  prevent. — E.  B. 

A     NEW     SPINACH. 

T  AM  glad  I  have  found  someone  to  second  me 
concerning  the  good  qualities  of  the  leaves 
of  Sugar  Beet.  I  made  experiments  with  Pe  tsai 
or  Chinese  Cabbage,  Mountain  Orache  (Atriplex 
hortensis).  Kohl  Rabi,  O.xalis  crenata  and  Sugar 
Beet,  but  did  not  always  get  other  people  to  share 
my  rash  experiments  with  unknown  plants.  I 
anticipated  "Anne  Amateur"  (page  426)  in  my 
discovery  of  the  value  or  quality  of  the  leaves  of 
Sugar  Beet  by  three  years.  I  sowed  some  seeds 
in  1916  tmder  quite  ordinary  conditions  in  the 
garden,   and  as  they  were  only  moderate  in  size 
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I  let  them  stand  till  the  spring  of  .1917,  when  the- 
fresh  young  leaves  of  the  Beet  tempted  me.  I 
had  them  cooked  and  found  them  excellent.  The 
roots  also  were  tender  and  sweet  used  in  the  same- 
way  as  red  Beet. — Hortulanus. 

ROSE     CLIMBING     PAPA     GONTIER. 

'yyEDGED  in  between  reports'  of  outrage  in 
Ireland,  warfare  in  Poland,  proceedings 
of  the  Council  of  Action  and  other  disquieting 
by-products  of  civilisation,  there  appeared  in  a 
contemporary  recently  a  paper  upon  Vanishing 
Roses,  recalling  to  mind  a  time  when  flower  gardens,, 
like  coal  mines  and  other  kinds  of  private  property, 
were  not  generally  execrated  as  a  veiled  form  of 
piracy.  The  writer  named  several  varieties  of 
Rose  which,  being  eclipsed  by  the  remarkable 
brilliancy  of  the  new  strain  of  Hybird  Teas,  are- 
in  danger  of  disappearing,  not  cnly  from  the  lists- 
of  nurserymen,  who,  naturally  will  not  stock  that 
for  which  there  is  no  demand,  but  from  gardens- 
whereof  they  have  heretofore  been  numbered  among 
the  treasures.  About  one  of  these  Roses  mentioned 
it  has  often  been  on  the  nib  of  my  pen,  so  to  speak, 
to  sound  the  praise,  namely.  Climbing  Papa 
Gontier.  Many  years  ago  a  plant  of  it  was  set 
against  the  wall  of  this  house  in  an  obscure  corner 
under  an  iron  balcony,  where  its  presence  was- 
clean  forgotten,  tmtil,  pushing  through  the  open- 
work of  the  balcory,  it  sent  a  spray  of  large  blossoms^ 
with  shell-shaped  petals  in  shades  of  carmine  pink 
to  light  up  our  dining-room  window.  Since  then  it 
has  never  failed,  although,  to  ovu"  discredit  be  it 
said,  it  has  never  received  any  attention  in  the  way 
of  manure  or  pruning,  and  its  Icwer  part  is  squeezed 
among  Hydrangea  and  Skimmia.  .Although  a 
Tea  Rose,  its  constitution  is  faultless.  In  growth, 
it  is  free  without  being  rampant,  and  although  it 
cannot  compete  with  Dorothy  Perkins  (which  it  is- 
now  fashionable  to  decry)  in  profusion  of  bloom, 
it  makes  up  for  that  by  flowering  early  and  late. 
So  mv.ch  for  the  climbing  form.  .A,s  a  dwarf  Tea 
there  are  few  greater  favourites  than  Papa  Gontier. 
— Herbert  Maxwell,  Monreith. 

ROSE    FELICITE-ET-PERPETUE. 

TN  The  Garden  of  September  4  questions  arise  ob 
the  origin  of  this  name  an!  also  that  of 
"  .Alexanders."  The  Rose  name  Felicite  et 
Perpetue — so  spelt  in  French,  I  believe,  rightly 
— is  no  doubt  derived  from  the  memory  of  the 
two  early  Christians  St.  Perpetua  and  St. 
Felicitas,  who  were  martyred  at  Carthage.  The 
name  Alexanders  I  have  thought  may  be  a  feeble 
shot,  falling  rather  wide  of  the  mark,  at  the  specific 
name  Olusatrum.  It  has  the  same  rhythm,  and 
the  first  two  syllables  in  each  word  have  a  certaia 
phonetic  resemblance. — G.  J. 

lyr.W  I  suggest  a  ^simple  explanation  of  the 
name,  which  I  believe  to  be  correct  as  above,, 
being  the  French  for  Felicitas  and  Perpetua, 
early  Christian  saints  martyred  at  Carthage  in 
A.I)  202  or  203.  A  French  gardener  would  be 
familiar  with  them  it  he  had  been  brought  up  a 
Catholic,  as  they  are  the  first  of  a  group  of  female 
saints  mentioned  in  the  canon  of  the  Roman  Mass. 
The  priest,  after  praying  for  the  dead,  adds  r 
"  and  to  us  sinners,  thy  servants  .  .  .  vouch- 
safe to  grant  some  part  and  fellowship  with  thy 
holy  apostles  and  martyTs  :  with  John,  Stephea 
.  .  .  Peter,  Felicitas,  Perpetua,"  &g.  Every 
French  child  would  therefore  be  taught  to  know 
these  names  well,  and  we  have  an  easy  explanatioa 
of  the  fact  noted  in  your  discussion,  that  the 
catalogue  of  the  French  grower  gave  the  names 
correctly.  .As  the  Rose  flowers  for  so  short  a 
time  and  once  only  "  perpetual  felicity "  would 
not   be  very  suggestive,   whereas  a  white  cluster 
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•would  seem  appropriately  named  after  the  young 
sister  saints  who  lived  and  died  together. — 
F.  M.  S. 

'T'HERE  is  no  possible  doubt  as  to  the  correct 
form  and  significance  of  this  Rose  name. 
In  the  annals  of  early  Christian  martyrdoms 
;  there  is  nD  more  exquisite  and  touching  record 
than  that  of  the  deaths,  in  the  African  persecution 
under  Severus,  of  the  companion  Saints  Felioitas 
and  Perpctua.  It  is  alluded  to  several  times  by 
St.  Augustine,  and  bears  simple  truth  on  its  face. 
The  twin  names  were  household  words  to  the 
.French  raiser  of  the  Rose,  tor  they  have  the  uniqu3 
honour  of  being  commemorated  daily  throughout 
Roman  Catholic  Christendom  in  the  Canon  of 
the  Mass.  As  these  two  saints  are  never  spoken 
■of  the  one  without  the  other,  it  does  not  matter 
whether  the  French  equivalent  of  the  Latin  is 
written  Felicite  et  Perpetue  or  coupled  without 
the  conjunction.  In  this  matter  there  is  excuse 
for  the  ordinary  gardener's  ignorance,  but  it  is 
astonishing  that  the  story  and  the  right  spelling 
should  have  been  unknown  to  Dean  Hole. — 
C  H.  Englehe.\rt. 

T  H.AVE  no  wish  to  intervene  in  the  controversy 
between  Mr.  Reece  and  your  Reviewer  as  to 
the  correct  name  of  the  Rose  Felicite  et  Perpetue. 
The  list  of  the  authorities  on  the  question  is  for- 
midable enough  to  daunt  one  less  timid  and  better 
versed  in  the  matter  than  I.  But  may  I  suggest 
that  Felicite  et  Perpetue  is  the  French  trans- 
JatiDn  or  form  of  Felicitas  et  Perpetua  ?  These 
are  the  names  of  two  saints  commemorated  in 
the  Roman  Breviary  and  Martyrology  under  date 
of  March  7.  They  won  the  crown  of  martyrdom 
in  Carthage  on  March  7,  203,  under  the  Emperor 
Septimius  Severus. .  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia, 
New  York,  Robert  Appleton  Company,  says  that 
the  contemporary  description  of  their  sufferings 
is  one  of  the  most  affecting  accounts  of  the  glorious 
warfare  of  Christian  martyrdom  in  ancient  times. — 
D.wiD  Power. 

BRISTOL    AND    FLOWERS. 

A  VERY  interesting  article  might  be  written  on 
the  transference  either  wholly  or  in  part  of  the 
name  of  a  place  to  that  of  a  fjower,  as  in  London 
Pride  ;  or  of  a  plant  or  flower  to  that  of  a  place,  as 
in  Safiron  Walden.  There  is  a  doubt  whether 
London  Pride  got  its  name  from  the  town  or  from 
the  famous  London  of  the  great  firm  of  London 
and  Wise,  Royal  gardeners  in  the  days  ot  William 
and  Mary,  and  Anne.  With  regard  to  the  "  Flower 
of  Bristow,"  the  name  is  undoubtedly  taken  from 
the  town,  but  it  is  questionable  if  it  is,  as  it  were, 
a.  first  hand  take  or  if,  according  to  Prior,  it  gets 
its  name  second-hand  from  the  similarity  of  the 
colour  of  its  flowers  to  the  colour  once  widely 
kno\vn  as  Bristol  Red.  Lychnis  chalcedonica,  the 
flower  in  question,  would  to-day  be  described  as 
having  fiowers  of  sealing  wax  red.  Bristol  red 
is  probably  much  less  known  than  Bristol  milk. 
WTiat  is  Bristol  milk  ?  Consult  the  first  volume 
of  Macaulay's  history  for  an  explanation  and  you 
will  there  learn  that  the  reason  why  jolly  good 
■old  sherry  got  its  pseudonym  of  Bristol  milk  arose 
from  the  importance  of  Bristol  as  a  port.  This  can 
in  a  way  be  paralleled  in  the  flower  world  by  the 
race  of  English  Irises  getting  their  name  from  the 
way  they  became  established  and  flourished  in  the 
•sixteenth  century  in  the  country  gardens  round 
about  Bristol,  \\'hen  that  city  was  second  only  to 
London  as  a  trading  port. — Joseph  Jacob. 

RHODODENDRON  AURICULATUM. 

T  DID  not  know  R.  auriculatum  attained  30  feet 

in  height.     In   "  Plantje   WilsonianEe."    which 

describes  the  plants  sent  to  the  Arnold  Arboretum 


(that  is  later  than  his  Veitch  expedition),  he  says 
"  bush  4-6m.  tall,"  He  found  it  at  that  time 
in  Western  Hupeh,  where  it  was  by  no  means 
plentiful.  The  specific  name,  of  course,  comes 
from  the  distinct  auricles  at  the  base  of  the  leaf, 
which  I  should  not  describe  as  "  thick  in  texture," 
but  rather  as  tough  in  the  mature  state.  The 
young  leaf  is  among  the  most  beautiful  of  Rhodo- 
dendron leaves,  being  for  several  weeks  most 
delicate  in  texture  and  in  colour  a  lovely  crimson 
and  quite  villose  beneath,  the  white  hairs  in  the 
young  stage  being  most  attractive.  This  remarkable 
colour  of  the  young  growth  is,  I  see,  being  carried 
into  the  hybrids  raised  from  it.  The  leaves  are 
very  sensitive  to  cold,  and  with  to"  of  frost  they 
will  curl  up  to  the  size  ot  two  small  lead  pencils.  It 
prefers  a  good  deal  of  shade  ;  in  fact,  the  young 
growth  is  very  subject  to  sim  scald.  This  is  one 
of  the  Rhododendrons  that  seems  to  do  perhaps 
better  near  London  than  in  the  moist  atmosphere 
of  Cornwall.  R.  Soulei  is  another.  The  flowers 
run  in  graduated  shades  from  white  to  even  rosy 
red,  which  latter  shade  was  not  in  Veitch's  lot.     I 


scarcely  one  remains  unshed.  Other  species  of 
Cistus  occur  in  patches  ;  but  C.  ladaniferus  prevails 
in  that  region  over  all  others,  Oleanders  taking 
its  place  along  the  water  courses.  For  the  botanist 
or  amateur  gardener  undoubtedly  the  season  to 
visit  Southern  Spain  is  the  month  of  May.  The 
meadows  beside  the  sluggish  Guadalguivir  seem 
to  grow  more  flowering  herbs  than  grass,  and  the 
foothills  of  the  Sierra  de  Aracena  are  full  of 
delightful  surprises. — Herbert  Maxwell,  .1/o'i- 
ririlli . 

GYPSOPHILA    CERASTIOIDES. 

'T'HIS  very  dainty  little  alpine  one  seldom  sees 
in  our  rock  gardens,  where  it  merits  a  place 
in  every  good  collection.  It  possesses  a  dwarf, 
creeping  habit,  about  4  inches  high,  with  fat, 
stolid  little  leaves,  which,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
accompanying  illustration,  are  exceedingly  hairy. 
I.iuring  June  it  is  covered  with  charming  solid 
white  flowers,  veined  with  purple.  Given  a  well 
drained,  sloping  position  in  full  sun,  with  a 
composite  of  sandy  loam,  it  is  easily  cultivated, 


GYPSOPHILA     CERASTIOIDES. 


have  seen  a  white  flower  with  crimson  streaks 
radiating  from  the  base  of  the  tube.  After  his 
first  expedition,  igoo-1902,  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson,  I 
believe,  expressed  the  view  that  this  was  the 
finest      Rhododendron      he      had      discovered — 

IXSIGNIS. 

CISTUS  CYPRIUS  AND  C.  LADANIFERUS. 

T  AGREE  with  "  A.  O."  in  esteeming  C.  cyprius 
as  far  superior  to  C.  ladaniferus  tor  cultivation 
in  British  gardens.  Nothing  is  gained  by  growing 
both,  except  in  botanic  gardens,  for  the  effect 
of  the  two  species,  supposing  the  plants  to  have 
developed  equal  vigour,  is  practically  the  same, 
and  C.  ladaniferus  does  not  agree  with  our  soil 
and  climate  so  well  as  the  other.  The  greatest 
display  of  C.  ladaniferus  which  I  have  seen  any- 
where is  in  Andalusia.  There,  on  the  arid  hinter- 
land of  Seville  and  Huelva,  it  prevails  over  all 
other  vegetation,  much  as  Heather  does  on  the 
moor  of  Rannoch.  In  May  the  morning  effect  is 
marvellous.  Mile  upon  mile  of  dazzling  white 
blossom,  each  flower  blood-marked  with  "  the 
five   wounds   of   Christ "  ;     but   in   the   afternoon 


a  top-dressing  of  stone  chips  being  beneficial 
It  can  be  propagated  by  division,  cuttings  o; 
seed.  The  native  habitat  of  G.  cerastioides  i 
in  the  alpine  regions  of  Kashmir  and  Sikkim.-- 
H.  Craven'. 

APPLES     AND     BEES. 

/I  PROPOS  of  your  note  on  the  value  of  hive 
bees  in  pollinating  Apple  flowers  (page  425), 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  at  Wisley,  where 
the  crop  of  Apples  is  an  excellent  one  this  year, 
considerable  attention  was  paid  to  the  insects 
visiting  the  flowers.  No  hive  bees  were  seen 
visiting  the  Apples,  and  very  few  are  in  the 
neighbourhood  now.  On  the  other  hand,  nine 
species  of  hairy  wild  bees,  especially  the  big  bumble 
bee  (Bombus  terrestris),  were  seen  in  considerable 
numbers,  the  species  mentioned  working  early 
and  late  even  in  very  inclement  weather  ;  queen 
wasps  of  two  species,  the  Apple  sawfly,  blue- 
bottles, drone  flies  and  a  variety  of  smaller  flies, 
beetles,  including  ladybirds,  and  spiders.  In  this 
case  it  seems  that  to  these  we  must  ascribe  the 
credit  for  carrying  pollen.— F.  J.  Chittenden. 
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Notes    from     a    County 
Down    Garden 

THE  common  Fuchsia  trained  against 
a  wall  and  judiciously  primed  looks 
quite  as  well  as  many  another  plant  used 
for  that  purpose.  Shoots  coming  out 
strong  from  the  wall  should  be  cut  back 
in  order  to  give  the  bush  the  habit  of  a  climber. 
By  doing  this  the  tree  will  grow  tall,  and  more 
quickly  cover  the  wall.  Some  of  the  more  beautiful 
indoor  forms  of  Fuchsia  will  grow  and  prove 
hardy  against  a  sheltered  south  or  west  wall 
and  will  almost  compare  with  the  Clianthus  for 
this  purpose,  the  common  Fuchsia  especially, 
however,  as  it  is  so  hardy  and  it  is  much  more 
permanent  than  the  Clianthus. 

I  have  not  a  gardening  dictionary  handy,  as 
1  am  staying  at  a  cottage  by  the  seaside  in  the 
south  of  County  Down.  In  the  garden  next  door 
is  a  tall  plant  called  locally  American  Balsam. 
It  is  a  great  plant  for  bees.  I  watched  them  for 
some  time  intermittently  going 
from  flower  to  flower  in  quest 
of  honey.  The  bee  goes  right 
inside  the  chalice  of  the  flowers, 
stays  for  a  few  seconds,  then 
tries  another.  Nearly  every 
flower  had  a  bee.  Later  in  the 
autumn  the  seeds  ripen,  and  if 
the  pods  are  touched  they  give 
an  electric  click  (which  the 
children  delight  in)  and  scatter 
their  seeds.  As  these  plants  are 
so  valuable  for  bees,  this  may 
be  a  dispensation  of  Nature  to 
keep  up  a  supply  of  plants. 
This  plant  once  in  a  border, 
'ike  Honesty  and  Calendula 
(common  cottage  Marigold). 
seed  themselves  in  out  of  the 
way  places  in  a  most  delightful 
vay. 

I  have  never  seen  the  red 
Poppy. of  the  fields  so  brilliant 
IS  it  has  been  this  year,  both 
in  its  colour  aijd  it?/- texture, 
and  one    can   never  forget   the  f'"' 

debt  we  owe  to    the    Rev.    W.  ^,  „ 

iVilks  for  the- beautiful  Shirley  ^ 

Poppy     with      which      he      has 
helped  to  brighten    the     world.  A 

It  was,  I  understand,  from 
the  Poppy  of  the  fields  that  the  Shirley  Poppy 
originated.  It  also  has  been  very  fine  here 
this  season.  Oriental  Poppies  also  have  been 
Ix-autiful  and  many  new  shades  introduced,  but 
none  seem  to  be  as  attractive  as  Papaver  orientale 
and  P.  o.  bracteatum.  They  are  all  easily  raised  from 
seed.  I  remember  securing  seed  of  these  when  a 
lad,  and  was  disappointed  that  they  never  came 
up.  My  father  raked  over  the  bed,  which  I  thought 
would  have  destroyed  them,  but  to  my  surprise  a 
few  days  later  they  came  up  by  the  himdrcd. 

Periwinkles  look  well  in  a  pocket  in  the  rock 
garden,  especially  the  silver  variety,  and  when 
they  are  covered  with  blue  flowers  in  spring  are 
quite  imique. 

During  the  month  of  May  I  was  staying  at 
Ardglass  and  was  surprised  to  see  Wallflowers 
growing  high  up  on  the  old  castle  there  in  full 
bloom.  The  golden  glint  of  their  flowers  shone 
out  against  the  dark  walls  of  the  castle.  Wall- 
flowers delight  to  grow  in  the  mortar  of  walls, 
hence  their  name,  and  one  should  not  forget  to 
use  mortar  rubble  when  planting  them  in  beds 
and  borders.  There  are  few  things  so  really 
springlike   and  fragrant.     We  had   eight   distinct 


varieties  here  in  blocks  of  twelve  last  spring, 
and  nothing  looked  so  bright  and  breathed  the  air 
of  the  season. 

If  one  is  making  up  a  bed  of  Roses  which  give 
plenty  of  bloom  with  very  little  attention,  then 
I  can  recommend  planting  the  Damask  Rose 
York  and  Lancaster.  They  make  a  splendid  bed 
and  soon  increase  rapidly,  and  may  be  divided 
and  replanted  in  different  positions.  Other 
plants  which  make  a  really  beautiful  summer  bed  are 
the  Petunia  and  the  annual  Scabious  which,  with 
its  many  varieties  of  colour,  is  simply  unsurpassed 
for  cutting  and  room  decoration  generally.  When 
one  is  stopping  at  an  out  of  the  way  place  on 
holiday  many  of  the  flowers  of  the  field  are  useful, 
and  as  to  variety,  in  this  respect  they  are  invalu- 
able. A  friend  collected  ninety  different  varieties 
at  Ardglass,  County  Down,  last  summer,  so  where 
there's  a  will  there's  a  way,  and  nothing  brightens 
the  home  as  a  flower  does.  One  friend  who  was 
going  through  Dartmoor  this  summer  noticed 
the  beautiful  Heather  and  was  pleased  to  say  it 
immediately  reminded  him  of  two  little  pictures 
in  a  house  in  County  Down 


CREAM     PINK     POPPY     (PAPAVER     SOMNIFERUM 

It  is  pleasant  in  going  through  villages  and 
small  towns  in  Coimty  Dowti  to  note  the  interest 
which  is  evinced  in  the  cultivation  of  a  few 
flowers  in  a  small  way  in  the  window.  The  flowers 
principally  grown  are  Geraniums,  white  and 
purple  Campanulas  and  the  Scarborough  Lily 
(Vallota  purpurea).  They  are  all  grov^Ti  to  per- 
fection, and  sometimes  fill  the  entire  small 
window  with  bloom,  brightening  up  the  dark 
street    with    colour. 

Holywood,  County  Down.  Walter  Smyth. 


A    CREAM    PINK    POPPY 

Among  the  many  garden  varieties  of  the  Opium 
Poppy  (Papaver  somniferum)  this  is  quite  one  of 
the  best  in  colovu-iug — a  light  salmon  rose 
with  a  softness  of  tint  such  as  that  which  is 
given  by  a  mixture  of  cream  with  any  rosy 
fruit  juice  or  pulp.  It  is  a  fine  plant,  either 
in  a  mass  by  itself  or  in  stoubbery  bays,  or  with 
other  plants  of  suitable  colouring  in  the  flower 
borcer. 


ANEMONE     SYLVESTRIS 

The  pretty  Snowdjop  Anemone  is  best  seen  ia 
a  rather  large  group,  when  its  drooping,  cream- 
wliite  flowers,  carried  on  stems  from  a  foot  to 
15  inches  high,  arc  more  effective  than  when  more 
thinly  scattered.  It  is  a  native  of  middle  Europe. 
Ii  light  soils  it  increases  freely  by  running  roots. 
The  specific  name  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that 
it  prefers  shade,  but  we  find  that  in  the  garden 
it  does  best  and  blooms  most  freely  quite  in  the 
open.  G.   J. 

Notes    on    New    Roses    in 
my    Trial    Garden 

Constance  (Pernetiana). — One  of  M.  Pernet- 
Ducher's  1915  productions.  A  splendid  grower,  far 
superior  in  every  way  to  Rayon  d'Or,  blooming 
continuously  and  throning  up  one  new  shoot  after 
another.  It  well  deserved  the  Bagatelle  Prize 
in  I9r6.  The  blooms  are  very  similar  to  Rayon 
d'Or,  but  the  buds  are  longer, 
and  for  anyone  wanting  a 
buttonhole  Rose  it  is  ideal. 

Three  others  of  M.  Pernet- 
Ducher's  recent  productions  are 
well  worth  growing,  being 
strong  and  profuse  bloomers, 
namely  : 

Mrs.  Bullen  (Pernetiana). — 
Pink,   shaded  yellow. 

President  Bouche  (Perne- 
tiana),— Coral  pink. 

Raymond  (Pernetiana).  — 
Peach  blossom  colour  with  long 
pointed  buds,  the  blooms  open- 
ing a  little  flat.  All  these  varie- 
ties will  make  excellent  bedding 
Roses. 

Catalunya  (H.  T.).— A  igrr 

Rose  by  Nonin.  A  very  vigorous 
grower,  but  growth  and  foliage 
were  so  similar  to  our  old  friend 
Gruss  an  Teplitz  that  one 
would  almost  have  put  it  on 
the  list  of  "  too- much-alike" 
varieties.  The  blooms,  however,, 
show  a  marked  improvement 
on  Teplitz,  as  they  are  brighter, 
fuller  and  have  not  that  tm- 
).  forttmate  habit  of  hanging  their 

heads     It    would    be    best    de- 
scribed as  "  an  improved  Teplitz." 

Climbing  Chatenay  (Walter  Easlea,  r9i7).— 
This  promises  well  and  shall  be  transferred  from 
trial  bed  to  a  pergola,  for  which  it  should 
prove  an  excellent  grower.  Although  not  very- 
hard  primed  for  the  first  year,  it  has  thrown  a 
6-foot  shoot,  while  the  old  wood  has  bloomed 
profusely,  and  the  blooms  themselves  have  been 
larger  and  of  better  shape  than  the  dwarf  variety, 
which  is  always  such  an  uncertain  grower  and  too 
apt  to  send  out  one  very  strong  shoot  only, 
making  a  one-sided  plant. 

Little  Meg  (dwarf  Polyantha  ;  Walter  Easlea, 
1917).- — This  was  fully  reported  on  in  a  recent 
issue  of  The  G.^rden,  and  the  eulogies  of  it  can 
be  fully  confirmed.  It  has  never  stopped  blooming 
here,  and  has  made  excellent  growth,  which 
promises  bloom  for  weelis  to  come.  By  far  the  best 
of  any  white  dwarf  Polyantha  yet  on  the  market  • 
it  should  quickly  make  a  reputation  for  itself. 

Tiny  Tim  (dwarf  Polyantha  ;  Walter  Easlea, 
1917). — .Although  an  exceedingly  pretty  coppery 
pink  bloom,  with  a  growth  very  similar  to  Pearl 
d'Or,  it  strikes  me  as  being  rather  a  fragile 
variety.  Herbert  L.  Wettern. 
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THE  CULTIVATION  OF  SWEET  PEAS 


BOTH  for  "The  Glory  of  the  Gardeii  " 
and  for  liouse  decoration,  there  are 
few  flowers  that  excel  in  beauty  the 
I  modern  Sweet  Pea.  Yet,  how  seldom 
small  garden  owners  who  grow  them 
produce  the  flowers  at  their  best,  either  for  artistic 
efifcct  in  the  garden  or  for  beauty  in  the  house. 
Specially  suitable  is  the  Sweet  Pea  for  small 
gardens  and  small  incomes,  and  although  the 
modern  craze  seems  to  be  the  rearing  of  younj 
plants  under  glass,  equally  good  results  can  be 
obtained,  with  care  and  a  little  knowledge,  by 
sowing  in  the  open  without  the  aid  of  glass  houses 
or  frames. 

In  a  small  cottage  garden  of  about  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  the  following  was  the  simple  procedure 
adopted,  giving,  as  will  be  shown,  the  most  artistic 
and  charming  results. 

The  Cultivation. 

(i)  In    December    the    ground    was    trenchcd 

2  feet  deep  and  the  bed  made  about  i  foot  widtr 
tlian  the  actual  limit  required  for  planting,  whether 
in  clump  circles  or  in  lints.  The  beds  were  com- 
posed of  the  following  proportions:  Half  of  good, 
rotted,  two  year  old  manure  ;  half  of  soil,  well 
mixed  together.  If  the  soil  is  clayey,  add  about 
a  quarter  of  wood  ash  or  ash  from  bonfirts.     For 

3  inches  on  the  top  of  this  lay  a  mixture  of  one 
tliird  leaf  mould,  one  third  sand  and  one  third 
wood  ash. 

(2)  Do  not  disturb  the  bed,  but  merely  remove 
any  weeds  and  scratch  up  the  top  when  sowing 
the  seeds  in  the  spring. 

(3)  If  March  is  mild,  sow  some  seed  about  the 
middle  of  the  month.  Other  seed  can  be  sown  up 
to  early  in  May.  The  seeds  should  be  i  inch 
under  ground. 

{4)  For  out  of  doors  effect  the  seeds  should  be 
sown  about  2i  inches  apart  in  the  circles  or  lines 
in  which  is  it  decided  to  grow  them.  Most  books 
on  Sweet  Pea  production  advise  6  inches  apart, 
but  if  tlie  ground  is  trenched  and  manured  as 
suggested  they  will  thrive  well  much  closer  together 
and  a  more  pleasing  effect  in  the  garden  is  obtained 
thereby.     (See  however  lo.) 

(5)  Some  very  hard  seeds  are  better  for  chipping  ; 
many  seedsmen  mark  them  as  such  on  the  packet. 
Most  seeds  however  germinate  without  chipping. 
If  the  weather  is  mild,  soaking  the  seeds  for  forty- 
eight  hours  before  sowing  hastens  germination. 

(6)  Always  have  some  extra  Sweet  Peas,  of 
the  colours  required,  in  addition  to  those  planted 
in  the  beds,  sown  in  2-inch  pots,  old  cigarette  boxes 
or  brown  paper  bags,  ready  to  fill  up  any  gaps 
in  the  beds. 

(7)  Birds  are  more  destructive  to  seeds  and 
young  plants  than  slugs  and  wire  worms.  It  is 
best  to  cover  the  beds  with  cages  6  inches  high  of 
half-inch  mesh  wire-netting. 

A  ridge  of  soot  encircling  (not  on),  the  beds  is 
somewhat  of  a  prophylactic  against  travelling 
slugs,  but  they  must  be  watched  for  and  killed, 
as  some  slugs  seem  to  like  soot ! 

(8)  When  the  plants  are  about  6  inches  high, 
nip  off  the  heads  of  about  two-thirds  of  them,  so 
as  to  encourage  the  growth  of  two  main  flower 
producing  stalks  to  each  plant.  When  they  are 
this  height,  stick  string  or  net  them  according  to 
scheme  of  growing. 

(g)  As  the  plants  grow,  discourage  side  shoots  by 
nipping  them  off  as  is  done  with  Vines  and 
Tomatoes. 

(lo)  If  growing  Sweet  Peas  for  show  purposes  or 
merely  to  get  fine  blooms  with  long  stallis,  and 
not  growing  them  for  garden  effect,  it  is  best  to 
grow  them  in  lines,  in  open  ground    each  plant 


6  inches  apart  and  with  two  branches  to  eacli. 
Select  later  on  what  appear  to  be  the  most  promising 
two  or  three  flower  shoots  on  each  of  the  two 
branchts  and  pinch  off  the  tops  of  the  plants  and 
all  other  shoots  so  as  to  let  the  whole  strength  of 
tlie  plant  go  into  these  blossoms.  This  will  give, 
if  the  selection  is  well  made,  wonderfully  large 
blossoms  with  long  and  strong  stalks. 

(ii)  Keep  the  beds  moist  in  dry  weather.  It 
is  best  to  do  this  by  making  little  ditches  on  either 
side  of  the  beds  which  can  be  filled  with  water, 
rather  than  dousing  the  wliole  bed.  Freshen  the 
plants  from  top  to  bottom  by.  sprinkling  with  a 
rose.  Use  preferably  for  this  purpose  water  from 
rain  tubs,  slops  and  bed-room  water,  if  the  last 
is  not  too  strong.  If  well  water  has  to  be  used,  let  it 
stand  in  an  open  receptacle  all  day  before  using 
and  if  possible  mix  it  with  slops.  Many  fertilising 
powders  make  good  solutions  for  this  purpose,  but 
they  should  be  used  with  discretion,  not  too  often 
and  not  put  on  the  beds,  but  at  the  sides  of  them. 
Manure  water  should  be  applied  in  the  same  way 

(12)  Mi.xed   Sweet    Peas    are    very   lovely,    but 


The  inner  circles  naturally  grew  up  earlier  than 
the  outer  and  when  the  legs  of  the  former  got  brown 
and  bare  they  were  hidden  by  the  later  growths 
in  tlie  outer  circle.  Also,  every  6  inches  from  the 
ground  in  the  outer  circle  one  or  two  branches 
were  not  allowed  to  grow  upwards,  but  were 
trained  round  the  clump,  thus  avoiding  what  is 
usually  a  very  bare,  brown  and  ugly  base  and 
ensuring  blossoms  from  the  ground  up  to  the  top. 

(b)  At  the  far  end  of  a  small  patch  of  lawn  in 
rear  of  the  cottage  and  showing  from  the  road,  was 
an  arrangement  of  "  orange  scarlet  "  to  "  primrose  " 
in  a  long  bed  of  three  lines  of  plants.  The 
"  scarlet "  was  at  both  ends,  graduating  to 
"  primrose  "  in  the  centre.  The  extremities  were 
two  poles  (as  in  a),  up  which  the  Peas  climbed  to 
7  feet  or  8  feet.  The  plants  in  the  centre  were 
kept  about  5  feet. 

The  Peas  grown  in  this  colour  scheme  were  as 
follows  :  President,  orange  scarlet  ;  Alex  Malcolm, 
orange  scarlet  ;  Debbie's  Orange  orange  flame  ; 
Melba,  salmon  ;  Janet  Scott,  yellow ;  Dobbie  s 
Cream,  prinuose.  Two  of  the  above  did  not 
germinate  satisfactorily  in  the  bed  and  that  is 
where  the  reserve  pbnts  (as  noted  in  6)  came 
iito  use. 


THE     SNOWDROP     ANEMONE     (.\.      SYLVESTRIS). 


imdoubtedly  the  most  glorious  effects  are  obtained 
by  colour  schemes 

The  Flowers  as  Grown  in  the  Cottage  Garden. 

(a)  At  the  back  of  a  border  alongside  Anchusa, 
Delphinium  and  Burrage  were  two  clumps  of 
Sweet  Peas,  tluree  circles  in  each,  the  outer  circle 
being  about  2  feet  in  diameter.  The  Sweet  Peas 
grown  here  were  an  arrangement  in  blues,  to  blend 
with  the  rest  of  the  border  in  that  part.  Mrs. 
George  Charles,  purple-blue ;  Mrs.  Tom  Jones, 
Delphinium  blue  ;  Walter  P.  Wright,  French  grey. 
The  two  inner  circles  of  each  clump  were  sown 
on  March  15,  the  outer  circle  the  end  of  April. 
Seeds  put  in  2i  inches  apart.  A  neat  long  pole, 
8  feet  from  the  groimd,  with  small  branches  about 
6  inches  long  left  on  it,  was  put  in  the  middle 
of  the  circles.  Young  Maple  or  Hazel  "  pea 
sticlis,"  about  5  feet  tall  were  used  for  each  circle. 
The  whole  arrangement  was  then  neatly  clipped 
round  and  a  strand  or  two  of  thin  wire  used  to 
keep  the  circle  in  good  shape. 

As  the  plants  grew  up  above  the  5  feet  sticks, 
some  were  trained  by  string  to  the  top  of  the 
centre  pole  and  others  allowed  to  hang  their 
heads  outwards  over  the  circle.  Little  bits  of  lead 
pinched  on  to  the  tops  of  the  branches  facilitated 
the  latter. 


(c)  On  the  near  edge  of  the  vegetable  garden, 
just  behind  a  row  of  Iris,  was  the  following  most 
attractive  scheme.  There  were  three  circular 
clumps,  each  3  feet  in  diameter  and  each  about 
3  yards  distant  from  the  other.  Tha.  on  the 
riglit  was  an  arrangement  oi  "crimson"  to 
"  pink."  Sutto  I's  Sunproof  Crimson ;  Ruby 
Palmer,  ruby ;  Helen  Grosvenor,  oranje  pink ; 
Elfrida  Pearson,  blush  pink.  That  in  the 
centre  was  white  and  white,  rose  edged.  Constance 
Hinton,  white  ;  Debbie's  Elsie,  white,  rose  edged. 
That  on  the  left  was  "purple"  to  "mauve.' 
Royal  Purple  ;  Lavender  George  Herbert,  mauve  ; 
Walter  P.  Wright,  French  grey.  The  circular 
clumps  were  arranged  and  "slicked"  (is 
ii  a),  but  in  adaitioi  the  followi.ig  u-iusual  and 
very  pretty  scheme  was  carried  out :  Between 
each  clump  there  had  been  fixed  up  a  sort  of 
platform,  2  feet  wi3e  and  6  laches  from  the  groun  1, 
the  latter  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  weed-. 
This  was  made  of  ueit  Hazel  braaefces  pined 
down  a.id  kept  ir  place  by  hoops  of  green  Withys, 
and  the  whole  neatly  clipped  off  at  the  edges. 

On  the  inier  sides  of  each  outer  clump  ana  on 
both  siaes  of  the  centre  one,  jomeeig'-t  extra  plants 
bad  been  grown.  These  were  trained  along  the 
top  of  the  "  carpet "  between  each  clump,  the 
colours,   when   the   flowers   bloomed,   mingling   at 
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the  centre  of  each  "  carpet."  This  was  really 
not  much  trouble.  All  that  had  been  necessary 
waj  periodically  to  poke  the  heads  of  the  Jrowi^£! 
branches  under  the  Withy  hoops  or  hitch  them 
down  under  the  Hazel  sprigs  so  as  to  make  them 
grow., horizontally  along  the  flat  "Carpet"  from 
clump     to    clump.      The    effect    was    altogether 


charming.  The  "  carpet  "  wis  made  only  2  feet 
wide  so  as  to  enable  one  to  straddle  across  it  when 
picking  Sweet  Peas  on  the  inier  sides  of  the 
clumps.  These  clumps  (as  in  a),  had  branches 
of  the  plants  trained  horizontally  round  them 
every  6  inches  from  the  ,Tound  and  showed 
blossoms  from  base  to  head.  F.  C.  C. 


The  Principles   and    Prospect    of    British 

Forestry.— XVI 

By     sir     HERBERT     MAXWELL,    BART.,     F.R.S.,     V.M.H. 


IN  three  respects  the  beech  is  superior  to  all 
other  trees  indigenous  to  Great  Britain. 
I'irst,  it  bears  shade  better 
than  any  other  broad-leaved 
tree,  %vhich  renders  it  invalu- 
able for  underplanting  an  open 
wood,  because  the  foliage  not  only 
shades  the  soil  and  checks 
evaporatioi,  but,  when  it  falls, 
forms  humus  for  the  nourishment 
of  the  older  trees.  When  these 
are  ripe  for  felling  the  beech  is 
ready  to  take  their  place  as  a 
successional  crop.  Second,  beech- 
wood  in  combustion  throws  out 
more  heat  and  burns  more  steadily 
than  any  other  firewood.  Curiously 
enough,  the  tree  that  approaches 
it  most  nearly  in  that  respect  is 
the  hornbeam,  which,  although 
belonging  to  quite  a  different 
genus  ot  the  Amentacea.',  resembles 
the  beech  in  foliage,  is  nearly  as 
patient  of  shade  and  produces 
timber  of  very  similar  quality, 
though  far  inferior  in  bulk.  The 
third  quality,  which  distinguishes 
the  beech  among  other  forest  trees, 
is  one  that  should  specially  com- 
mend it  to  the  managers  of  wood- 
land. It  consists  in  the  abundance 
of  its  foliage,  which  when  fallen 
and  rotting,  forms  the  best  kind  of 
forest  soil.  This  quality  should  not 
be  overlooked  in  forming  a  mixed 
plantation,  although  the  Beech  alst. 
grows  admirably  in  piu-e  stand,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  extensive  beech 
woods  near  High  Wycombe  and 
Newport  Pagnell,  which  afford  oni' 
of  the  very  few  examples  in 
England  of  systematic  and  remu- 
nerative forest  management.  The 
trees  are  grown  and  felled  in  regular 
rotation  to  supply  th ;  chair-making 
industry,  long  established  in  Buck- 
inghamshire. Before  the  war  prices 
in  that  district  ranged  from  is.  to 
IS.  6d.  a  cubic  foot  for  clean  boles. 
I  am  not  aware  of  what  is  paid 
now. 

In  other  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  beech  timber  has  not  hitherto  been 
in  general  demand,  being  hard,  heavy,  brittle 
and  very  perishable  when  exposed  to  weather. 
Brush  makers  and  tool  makers  use  it  regularly. 
1  received  a  letter  from  a  large  firm  of  brush- 
makers  enquiring  about  a  supply  of  beechwood 
for  their  trade.  They  told  me  that  they  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  importing  beech  from  the 
Continent,  but  that  they  found  that  British- 
grown  beech  was  much  better  for  their 
purpose     than    the    foreign    wood.      Beech    has 


recently    been   in    demand    by    manufacturers    of 
luciier  matche:,  the  wood  being  cut  into  extremelv 


CHK  YbA.N  TlItMUM     MAXIMUM. 

thin  sheets  and  made  into  boxes  to  contain  the 
matches.  It  has  been  in  use  from  immemorial 
time  in  making  bowls  and  other  domestic  utensils  ; 
while  our  word  "  book  "  and  the  German  "  buch  " 
commemorate  a  distant  past,  when  literature  was 
inscribed  on  pieces  of  beerhen  board.  It  is  remark- 
able that  being,  as  aforesaid,  very  perishable 
under  exposure  to  weather,  beech  timber  is  most 
durable  under  water  or  in  wet  soil.  When  Bishop 
Godfrey  de  Lucy  a  few  years  befcre  his  death 
in    1204    built    the    Lady    Chapel   in   Winchester 


Cathedral,  bcechen  logs  were  laid  to  form  a  founda- 
tion in  the  wet  peat  and  shifting  sand  which  under- 
lies the  hard  surface.  During  recent  work  iii 
strengthening  the  underbuilding  of  the  cathedral 
some  of  these  logs  have  been  removed.  The  wood 
has  assumed  a  delicate  pearly  tint,  but  remains 
quite  hard  and  sound  alter  its  entombment  for 
700  years.  In  Scotland  we  esteem  beechen  slabs 
as  the  best  material  for  chrain-tile  soles  in  wet 
land. 

The  beech  is  not  a  long-lived  tree,  its  natural 
term  of  life  being  about  two  hundred  years  ;  but 
in  that  time  it  produces  >mdrr  favourable  con- 
ditions a  very  large  bulk  of  timber.  The  tallest 
of  the  species  now  standing  in  Britain  is  the  Queen 
Beech  at  Ashridge  Park  in  Herts.  Mr.  Elwes 
measured  it  in  1903  and  found  the  height  to  be 
between  130  feet  and  135  feet,  with  a  girth  ol 
12  feet  3  inches  and  a  clean  bole  of  80  feet,  con 
taining  about  400  cubic  feet  below 
the  first  limb.  When  the  beech 
reaches  the  natural'  limit  of  its 
existence  it  sometimes  dies  sud- 
iienly  without  any  premonitory 
flagging.  At  ether  times  an  old 
tree  becomes  infested  with  para- 
sites, a  sure  sign  of  failing  vitality, 
the  felted  beech-scale  (Cryptococcus 
fagi)  usually  preceding  and  attend- 
ing the  obsequies  in  prodigious 
numbers.  I  have  been  told  that 
young  and  vigorous  beeches  some- 
times succumb  to  this  pest,  but 
no  such  case  has  come  under  my 
observation.  The  Cryptococcus 
may  generally  be  found  in  sparse 
numbers  upon  beeches  of  any  age  ; 
but  I  do  not  think  they  increase 
to  a  mischievous  extent  imtil  the 
vitality  of  the  tree  becomes  im- 
paired. When  that  is  the  result 
of  old  age.  the  mischief  is  attributed 
to  the  parasite,  which  swarms  upon 
the  enfeebled  trunk  just  as  lice 
multiply  on  a  sickly  or  underfed 
animal.  The  animal  dies,  but  not 
in  consequence  of  the  lice. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  rid 
old  specimen  beeches  of  Crypto- 
coccus ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  result  ever  justifies 
the  labour,  which  of  course  is 
wholly  inapplicable  to  woodland. 
Even  if  the  parasite  could  be 
entirely  got  rid  of,  its  presence  in 
\ast  numbers  is  the  herald  of  death 
from  natural  or  other  cause.  More- 
over, Cryptococcus  is  well  protected 
against  insecticide  mixtures  by  its 
mantle  of  milk  white  wool. 

The    only    fungoid    maladies    to 
which  the  beech  seems   liable    are 
N'ectria     ditissima,     which     more 
frequently    attacks    the    ash    and 
only  gets  a  hold  on  young  beeches  ; 
and    Polyporus   adustus,    which  is 
believed  to  be   the   agent   causing 
"beech-snap" — a   sudden,    abrupt 
fracture   of   the   stem    ij    feet    or 
20    feet    from    the     .around.      It    is    said    that 
beech    never    bears    its    fruit — termed    "  mast " 
- — until    it    is    forty    years    old.    Even     then    it 
does    not    do    so    every   year.      The   tree  is    not 
a    native    of    northern     England     or     Scotland, 
though  it  thrives  bravely  in  both  and  reproduces 
itself   freely   from   seed   where    the    undergrowth 
is  not  too  rank.     In  the  southern  English   coun- 
ties   beech    mast    was   of    old   a    valuable   asset 
in     a    woodland     as     food     for    swine.      Thorpe 
Qiiotes  an  Anglo  Saxon  charter  conveying  "  thrira 
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hund    swina    m,-E»t " — mast    for    thrcu    hundred 
swine. 

Even  if  beech  timber  were  less  in  request  than 
it  is,  this  beautiful  tree  is  almost  indispensable 
in  British  woodland.  German  foresters  prize 
it  as  "  the  Doctor  of  the  Woods,"  by  reason  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  enriches  the  soil  by  its  leaf- 
fall.  It  stands  exposure  to  wind  better  than  oak 
or  ash,  better  even  than  the  wych  elm  ;  no  tree 
is  more  easily  raised  from  seed  anil  handled  in 
the  nursery;  its  endurance  of  cutting  makes  it 
an  admirable  subject  for  forming  a  high  hedge 
where  such  is  required  for  shelter. 


Chrysanthemum     maximum 

This  fine  white  Daisy  is  one  of  the  best  of  our 
summer  flowers.  There  are  a  number  of  varieties 
in  cultivation,  sometimes  under  the  name  of 
Shasta  Daisy.  Some  of  them  have  been  overdone 
in  the  way  of  size,  with  the  result  of  a  coarse 
appearance  as  to  the  flower  and  an 
ungraceful  thickening  of  the  stem : 
others  have  the  petals  too  much 
crowded,  or  slashed  into  a  fringe  at  the 
ends.  It  would  seem  to  be  one  of 
the  plants  that  for  its  best  beauty 
demands  a  certain  moderation  of 
cultural  development,  for  the  prettiest 
form  is  not  over-large — 3  inches  across 
is  wide  enougli  for  any  Daisy — has 
petals  enough  and  not  too  m.rny,  and 
stands  on  a  stem  that  has  a  certain 
-lender  less  and  grace.  G.  J. 


of  excellent  texture,  it  is  full  of  promise.  From 
Jlr.    H.    J.    Jones,   Lewisham,  S.E. 

Rose  Glory  of  Hurst. — A  dwarf  bedding 
Polyantha  sort,  obtained  by  crossing  Jessie  and 
Orleans.  In  effect  it  is  a  brightly  coloured  Orleans 
and  should  prove  ideal  for  the  purpose  named. 
The  trusses  are  particularly  large,  the  colour 
very  striking.  From  the  raiser,  Mr.  Elisha  J. 
Hicks,  Twyford. 

Scabiosa  Pride  of   Exmouth. — A  particularly 

handsome  variety  of  clear  lavender  blue  ;  probably 
the  finest  yet  seen.  From  Messrs.  Godfrey  and 
Son,   Exmouth. 

Scabi3sa  Diamond.^A  self-coloured  variety 
of  intense  violet  Ime  and  quite  an  acquisition. 
From  Messrs.  Isaac  House  and  Son,  Westbury- 
on-Tryra,   Bristol. 

Brasso-Cattleya  Lisette. — Virtually  a  rich 
purple  self,  the  sepals  and  petals  showing  exceed- 
ingly delicate  and  fine  reticulations.  The  lip  is 
much  goffered ;  the  subdued  bronze  succeeded 
by  yellow  in  the  tube. 


The  foregoing  awards  were  made  on  Se  ptember  7 
last.  In  addition  the  Joint  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  National  Dahlia 
Society  provisionally  recommsnded  awards  to 
eighteen  varieties  of  Dahlias  for  trial  at  Wisicy 
in  1 92 1. 


DELPHINIUMS 

The  perennial  Larkspurs  or  Delphiniums  have 
been  very  well  named  the  Queen  of  hardy  border 
flowers.  Not  only  does  the  wealth  of  blue,  purple 
and  mauve  shades  dominate  the  blue  border 
throughout  the  summer,  but  they  are  also  un- 
rivalled and  indispensable  in  the  mixed  flower 
borders.  Most  hardy  plant  catalogues  contain 
a  lengthy  list  of  beautiful  varieties.  Perfection, 
pale  blue  and  heliotrope,  as  the  illustration  denotes, 
is  very  well  named.  In  the  background  can  also 
be  seen  another  distinct  variety.  Rev.  E.  Lascelles, 
purple  blue,  with  prominent  white  centre;   On: 


NEW    AND    RARE 
PLANTS 

FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATES. 
Gentiana  Farreri.  —  Unquestionably 
the  most  exquisitely  beautiful  member 
of  the  G.  ornata  set  and  from  every 
pjint  of  view  a  first-class  alpine.  In 
the  circumstances  it  is  but  fitting  that 
it  was  an  easy  winner  of  the  high  award 
above  mentioned.  Like  others  of  its  set, 
it  is  made  up  of  numerous  procumbent 
stems,  freely  furnished  with  narrow 
leaves,  each  growth  terminated  by  a 
solitary  erect,  trumpet-shaped  flower  of 
lovely  turquoise  blue,  interspersed  with 
■white  internally.  No  word  picture, 
liowever,  can  do  the  plant  justice. 
Valuable  at  any  time,  it  is  priceless 
as  an  addition  to  autumn  -  flowering  plants. 
Wedded  to  unrivalled  beauty  is  an  amiably 
disposed  nature  that  will  render  it  indis- 
pensable. Mr.  W.  Wells,  jun.,  Merstham,  exhibited 
a  foot -wide  pan  of  it,  which  afforded  the  welcome 
evidence  of  a  flowering  destined  to  embrace  not 
only  the  past  and  present,  but  somewhat  of  the 
future  also. 

Brasso-Cattleya  Ilene  var.  Grandis. — Quite 
a  giant  even  among  Brasso-Cattleyas,  this  is  also 
remarkable  for  the  richness  and  intensity  of  its 
colour,  which  in  the  main  is  deep  mauve.  The 
handsome  lip,  goffered  and  fringed,  is  lined 
crimson  within  with  an  underground  of  canary. 
From  Messrs.  Stuart  Low   and  Co.,  Enfield. 

AWARDS    OF    MERIT. 

Chrysanthemum  Brilliant. — A  handsome  and 

beautiful  variety  of  bronzy  golden  colour,  and 
a  first-rate  commercial  sort  to  boot.  Good  of 
stem  with  short,  sturdy  peduncle  and  with  petals 


DELPHINIUMS     FROM     PALEST     BLUE     TO     DARKEST    SHADES     OF     IXDIGO. 


Cattleya  Abeliene  (C.  Lord  Rothschild  X 
C.  Aurea). — A  distinct  and  very  beautiful  form. 
The  sepals  are  of  soft  Maize  tone,  the  petals  of 
deep  hue.  The  lip  is  tipped  purple  for  an  inch 
in  length,  followed  by  rich  orange  and  crimson 
lines  at  the  base  of  the  tube.  This  fine  pair  of 
novelties  were  shown  by  W.  R.  Fasey,  Esq., 
Snaresbrook  (grower,  Mr.   E.    Seymo\ir). 

Brasso-Cattleya    Maroniris    var.    Canary.— 

Smoke  or  clouded  greenish  yellow  sepals  and 
petals  ;  lip  suffused  pink  and  fringed,  with  light 
yellow  centre.  From  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  Blenheim. 

CULTURAL  COMMENDATION. 
Cattleya  Iris  Majestic. — .\  cultural  com- 
mendation was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Armstro  ig 
and  Brown,  Tunbridge  Wells,  for  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  this  handsome  form,  having  two 
flowering  sheaths  and  a  total  of  thirteen  flowers. 
The  predominating  cjlour  tone  is  light  bronze  ; 
the  lip  crimson  purple.  The  2-feet  long  pseudo 
bulbs  revealed  both  vigour  and  good  cultivation. 


of  Connaught,  King  of  Delphiniums,  Lizzie  and 
Carmen  complete  a  half  dozen  of  grand  border 
sorts. 


Snapdragons    and    Pot    Marigolds. — By    the 

middle  of  August  many  of  the  Snapdragons  will 
have  shot  up  tall,  with  only  a  few  flowers  at  the 
top  and  a  quantity  of  seed-pods  below.  It  is 
well  worth  cutting  them  hard  back  below  the  seeds, 
when  they  will  make  fresh  growth  and  bloom 
again  abundantly  in  the  end  of  September  and 
October.  At  the  same  time  Pot  Marigolds,  grown 
tall  and  straggly,  can  be  cut  right  down  to  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  root.  They  will  grow  again 
■with  great  vigour  and  produce  bloom  of  large  size 
and  splendid  colour,  and  will  continue  to  flower 
right  through  November.  Of  coiuso,  all  annuals 
have  their  blooming  season  much  prolonged  by 
the  removal  of  flowers  that  would  naturally  turn 
to  seed,  but  they  do  not  all  respond  to  such  drastic 
treatment  as  the  Pot  Marigold. 
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Polygonum   amplexicaule 

To  those  who  want  a  really  continuously  flowering 
border  plant  this  Himalayan  Knot  Weed  has  much 
to  recommend  it.  Although  many  gardening 
dictionaries  state  the  flowering  season  to  be 
September  and  October,  I  have  always  had  it  In 
flower  more  than  a  month  earlier  than  the  first- 
named  month,  and  it  continues  in  bloom  until 
hard  frosts  come.  Individually  the  rosy  red 
flowers  are  small,  but  in  the  aggregate  on  the 
elegant,  erect  racemes  they  make  a  fascinating 
show.  As  a  cut  flower  for  small  and  medium- 
bized  vases  it  is  splendid,  and  I  am  particularly- 
pleased  with  it  when  it  is  associated  with  Nepeta 
Mussinii  earlier  in  the  season  and  now  with  spraj's 
of  common  L'avender  when  just  a  few  sprigs 
of  the  white  Lavender  make  a  charming  addition. 
The  foliage  of  Polygonum  amplexicaide 
is  quite  handsome  and,  being  a  club- 
rooted  species,  the  plant  never  becomes 
such  an  intolerable  nuisance  as  does 
A.  cuspidatum  and  the  others  which 
have  creeping  root-stocks.  P.  amphi- 
bium  is  another  dwarf  species  which 
is  not  nearly  so  often  grown  in  the 
flower  border  as  it  should  be.  Like 
P.  amplexicaule.  it  is  a  free  and  con- 
tinuous bloomer,  though  the  spikes  are 
not  much  more  than  6  inches  high,  but 
this  is  just  right  for  the  very  front 
of  the  border  and  also  for  the  rock 
garden.  As  its  name  suggests,  it  is  as 
much  at  home  in  the  water  as  on  dry- 
land, and  at  the  moment  may  be  seen 
as  a  very  successful  aquatic  in  the 
formal  water  garden  at  Kew  and,  more 
happily,  in  the  canal  at  Hampton 
Court.  The  annual  Polygonum  Ruby 
Gem  has  much  the  general  appear- 
ance of  P.  amplexicaule  and,  as  was 
seen  in  the  recent  Reading  exhibit  of 
annuals  at  Vincent  Square,  is  also 
charming  as  a  cut  flower.       A.  C.  B. 
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___     FOR     SOUTHERN     GARDENS. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Lettuce. — Where  pits  and  frames  are  available 
it  i3  a  good  plan  to  fill  them  with  Lettuce.  Smiil, 
sturdy  plants  should  be  chosen,  a.id  uitil  bad 
weather  approaches  the  lights  should  be  removed. 
S!u;s  are  often  troublfsome,  but  a  sprinkling  of 
soot  and  lime  between  the  plants  will  often  keep 
them  under.  A  frame  of  Endive  vill  also  be  useful 
for  winter  salad.  A  sheltered  spjt  in  the  ope.i 
ca  1  be  filled  with  I  ettuce,  a  id  if  kept  free  of  weeds 
they  will  make  progress. 

Cauliflowers. — ^Tbcse,  with  Bro.coli,  are  appre- 
ciated all  the  \ear  rouna,  and  the  most  difficult 
period  t  J  keei  u^  the  suppl>  is  from  Ma\  to  August, 
especialU  ij  a  season  like  the  one  juit  past,  when 
t.ie  Lite  Qaeeno  and  June  Kin^s  matured  in  Ajril. 
Caulifl-iwer  plants  already  raised  may  be  olanted 


may  be  fed  with  soot  water  and  weak  liquid  manure, 
while  a  sprinkling  of  some  reliable  fertiliser  will  be 
beneficial.  Other  plants  for  a  later  display  can 
be  placed  in  their  flowering  pots  and  still  occupy 
pits  or  frame..,  but  material  should  be  at  hand  to 
protect  them  from  frosts. 

Loam. — Good  quality  loam  is  essential  in  every 
garden  where  pot  plants  are  grown,  and  an  earlv 
opportunity  should  be  taken  to  cut  some  turf 
and  stack  it  for  next  year.  It  should  be  arranged 
grass  downwards,  and  if  it  is  of  poor  quality 
alternate  layers  of  rotten  manure  may  be  addecL 
with  advantage. 

Gloriosas. — ^These  are  pasring  out  of  flower, 
and  w-hen  the  foliage  shows  signs  of  ripening, 
water  must  be  gradually'  withheld.  No  moisture 
will  be  needed  during  the  resting  period,  and  the 
tubers  can  remain  in  the  pots  and  in  the  house 
in  which  they  have  been  growing  for  the  ^"i  ter. 


Polygonum 
baldschuanicum 


This  graceful  twiner,  which  was  intro- 
duced from  Bokhara  in  iSSS,    is  now 
so    well    known    that  it  seems  super- 
fluous   to  call    attention  to  it ;    still, 
there    are    alwa^-s    some    few  seeking 
information  even    about    fairly    com-        i. 
mon  subjects.     This    Polygonum    has 
not  a  few  merits.     It  is  hardy,  it  grows 
very  rapidly,    its   graceful    rosy    pink 
flowers  are    borne    in   abundance,  and  it  flowers 
twice  a  year,  July  and   September.     It  will  grow- 
in    almost    anv    position,     but    it    flowers   most 
abundantly  when  exposed  to  full  sunshine.     Like 
all  rapid  growers,  it  succeeds  best   in  a  deep  rich 
rooting  medium.  Charles  Comfort. 

[.\lthough  suitable  for  clothing  pillars,  verandahs 
and  buildings  generally,  this  rampant  climber  is 
in  our  opinion  seen  to  the  best  advantage  when 
covering  old  trees  in  the  pleasure  grounds. — Ed.] 


A     RAMPANT     FLOWERING    CLIMBER     (POLYGONUM     BALDSCHUANICUM.) 


Carnations. — In  districts  where  it  is  iaie  ti 
pla  It  in  autumn  this  should  now  be  give  i  atte  ition 
so  that  the  roots  may  have  a  chance  of  taking  hold 
of  the  new  soil  before  really  severe  weather  begins. 
In  many  localities  in  the  North,  however,  only 
sfring  planting  cai  be  depended  on.  In  this 
case  the  layers  should  now  be  liftea  and  either 
placed  in  3-inch  poti  or  planted  closely  tjgether 
in  a  bed  in  a  cold  frame.  If  pots  be  used,  plunge 
in  a  bed  of  sifted  coal  ashes  placed  i  1  a  frame. 


out,  and  a  small  sowing  of  Magnum  Bonam  or 
Early  London  may  be  made  in  pans  3f  light  soil 
or  in  a  cold  frane.  WTien  germimtion  has  taken 
place  remove  the  lights,  and  ^ow  the  seedlinjs 
as  hard  as  possible.  \\Tien  lar%e  enough  prick 
out  the  seedlia/i,  Uoing  a  cold  frame  w-here  the 
soil  can  be  brought  to  within  18  i  iches  of  the 
glass.  Another  sm  dl  so\\ing  can  be  made  about 
the  end  of  tie  month. 

Cabbage. — Continue  to  plant  out  this  valuable 
2rop  as  opportunities  occur,  ana  hoe  the  soil 
between  earlier  plantations. 

Potatoes. — ^The  lifting  of  the  crop  will  now- 
become  general,  and  directly  the  tubers  have 
finished  growing  they  must  be  lifted  at  once. 
Spread  them  out  rather  thinlv  for  a  few  days, 
but  when  they  are  dry  store  for  the  winter  in  a 
shed  or  clamp  where  frosts  and  light  can  be 
excluaed. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Primulas  and  Cinerarias. — Plants  that  are 
3;rowing  in  cold  frames  must  be  remov-ed  to  a 
cool,  airy  greenhouse  where  frosts  can  be  excluded. 
See  that  the  plants  are  free  of  green  fly,  and  apply 
water  in  moderation  diuring  dull,  wet  weather. 
Those  that  have  already  filled  their  pots  with  roots 


The  Flower  Garden. 

Cyclamen. — The  hardy  varieties  are  well 
adapted  for  the  rock  garden  at  the  base  of  deciduous 
trees  and  in  almost  any  sheltered  njok.  Corms 
may  be  planted  during  the  next  few-  weeks,  and 
a  -ivell  drained  sp3t  should  be  chosen.  Hardy 
Cyclamen  are  readily  raised  from  seeds,  which 
should  be  sown  directly  they  are  ripe. 

Liliums. — Most  of  the  hardiest  Lilies  can  be 
planted  now,  and  no  doubt  they  succeed  best  in 
deep  sandy  loam.  Soils,  how-ever,  vary-  in  different 
gardens,  so  where  necessary  a  layer  of  peat  and 
sand  should  be  placed  immediately  beneath  the 
bulbs  and  also  around  them  as  the  process  of 
planting  is  proceeded  with.  L.  Henr>-i  is  a  Lily 
with  a  good  constitution,  and  should  certainly  be 
grown,  while  L.  sulphureum  thrives  here  in  a 
damp  position  in  the  rock  garden. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

Grease-Banding. — This  important  work  should 
be  carried  out  at  once  in  order  to  catch  the  wingless 
females  of  the  winter  moth.  Grease-proof  bands 
should  be  securely  fastened  rcu-id  the  truak  of 
the  tree,  also  the  stake,  removing  if  necessary  rough 
bark  so  that  the  band  will  fit  closely  to  the  tree. 
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"Moth  Grip'"  or  some  similar  substance  may 
then  be  applied  to  the  bands  sufficientlv  thick  to 
hold  the  moths.  An  occasional  examination  of 
the  bands  will  be  necessary. 

Strawberries. — Where  the  plants  are  still 
producim;  runners  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove 
tliem  from  time  to  time,  or  the  crowns  of  the  parent 
plant  will  sufl'er.  At  the  same  time  use  the  hoe 
and  keep  down  weeds. 

T.  W.  Briscoe. 
(Gardener  to  W.  R.  Lysaght,  Esq.) 

CasUcford,  Chcpsloiv. 


FOR     NORTHERN    GARDENS. 
The  Flower  Garden. 

Chrysanthemums. — Not  infrequently  we  ex- 
perience a  nujr-iint;  or  two  of  fairly  sharp  frost 
about  this  time,  and  some  of  the' more  tender 
varieties  of  early  flowering  Chrysanthemums  are 
often  considerably  dama.^ed  thereby.  Some 
temporary  means  of  .-heltering  the  blooms  should 
be  adopted,  for  it  is  j  ust  possible  that  if  the  flowers 
can  now  be  saved  from  dama.je  they  will  go  on 
for  another  month  or  more.  A  few  stout  posts 
driven  in  near  the  plants  and  looped  up  with 
string  on  which  mats,  or  even  tiffanv,  mav  be  laid 
will  often  do  all  that  ii  required. 

Bulb-Planting. — If  not  yet  done,  no  more 
time  should  be  lost  in  getting  Daflodils  planted, 
as  the  bulbs  of  these  are  apt  to  start  into  growth 
early,  and  it  is  well  to  give  them  as  Ions;  a  season 
of  growth  as  possible.  May-flowering  Tulips  can 
also  be  planted,  as  they,  too,  delight  in  a  long 
season  of  growth. 

Propagating. — ^This  important  work  is  in  lull 
swing,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  have 
full  stocko  of  Pansies,  Violas,  Nepeta,  Peitstemo;is 
and  Antirrhi  turns  inserted.  Calceolarias  are  best 
if  left  over  for  another  fortnight  or  so. 

Tender  Plants.— Cuttings  of  such  tender 
subjects  as  Lobelia,  Ageratum,  Verbena,  Petunia 
and  Gazania  that  were  inserted  some  time  ago 
and  t laced  in  cold  frames  should  now  be  removed 
to  a  house  or  pit,  where  a  little  artificial  heat  may 
be  given  during  damp  or  frosty  weather. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Kidney  Beans. — These  dwarf  Beans  are  in 
many  gardens  a  total  failure  this  season,  but  where 
they  are  even  a  partial  success  every  means  must 
be  taken  to  protect  the  plants  from  early  frosts. 
Few  plants  are  so  easily  damaged  by  cold,  so  a 
few  mats  or  other  suitable  covering  should  be  used 
to  cover  at  least  part  of  the  crop.  Crops  growing 
in  frames  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  cry  at  the 
roots,  and  should  also  have  abundance  of  air  on 
all  fa\onrable  occasions. 

Celery. — Continue  to  add  m:)re  earth  as  growth 
proceeds.  If  the  plaiits  are  tied  (a  very  good  plan) 
before  earthing,  care  must  be  taken  to  cut  the 
ties  each  time,  or  the  heads  will  be  spoiled. 

Cabbage. — Further  plantings  of  these  to  provide 
succession  should  now  be  made.  After  this  date 
it  is  risky  to  put  out  more,  as  they  will  have  small 
chance  of  getting  established  before  winter. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

Strawberries. — it  is  now  too  late  for  forming 
new  plantations,  but  not  for  jecmrijg  ruiiaers  for 
spring  planting.  Lilt  only  good  strong  plants, 
and  lay  in  in  aeat  ntirsery  rows,  but  do  not 
overcrowd. 

Wall  Trees. — If  time  permits  the  leading  shoots 
of  these  should  be  tied  or  nailed  in  and  any  of  the 
old  bra  ich^s  that  have  become  loose  properly 
fastened  in.  This  is  a  great  help  during  the  winter, 
and  can  now  be  do.ie  with  far  more  comfort  and 
in  a  fraction  of  the  time. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Nerines. — 1.1  many  cases  these  are  now  sending 
up  their  flower-stems,  and  the  pots  should  be  set 
in  a  tub  of  water  so  as  to  make  sure  the  soil  gets 
thoroughly  moist.  A  perfectly  cool  house  suits 
admirably  for  these  fine  plants  at  the  present 
tim". 

Housing  Plants.— It  is  hardly  safe  no*  to  leave 
out  of  coors  such  plants  as  Indian  Azaleas, 
Camellias,  Salvias  and  others  usually  set  out 
during  the  summer  months  Wash  the  pots, 
rem  ive  weeds  and  dead  lea\e:!,  and  ,iet  where  they 
get  the  maximum  of  light  and  air.  Leave  all 
doors  and  ventilators  ■wide  open  for  some  days 
and  spray  overhead  each  evening  for  the  first  ten 
days  or  so.  Space  should  also  be  got  ready  for 
the  late  Clu"ysanthemums,  as  hard  frost  mav 
appear  at  any  time  now.  Give  these  plants  as 
much  light  and  air  as  it  is  possible  to  provide 
for  them.  C.   Blair. 

(Gardener  to  Seton  M.  Thomso.i,  Esq.) 

Preston  House,  Linlithgow. 


ANSWERS 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


FLOWER     GARDEN. 

GLADIOLI  (J5.  E.  iV/.).— By  all  means  lift  the  corms 
and  store  them  in  a  frost-proof  place  for  tlie  winter.  Only 
iu  the  more  favoured  soils  and  localities  can  they  be  left 
in  tlie  ground  with  impunity  and  when  planted  6  inches 
or  so  deep.  Even  so,  they  not  infrequently  deteriorate, 
or  become  a  prey  to  the  slug  or  other  soil  pest.  Late 
September  will  be  quite  early  enough  to  lift  them, 
shortening  the  growth  to  one-half  of  its  length  sliould 
it  then  remain  green,  and  place  the  plants  as  lifted  in 
pots  or  boxes  in  some  open  shed  or  like  place  to  finish 
off.  A  little  later  they  may  be  cleaned  ready  for  storing 
in  a  cool  and  not  too  dry  a  place. 

MOVING  HARDY  PLANTS  (P.  J.  O.).— The  whole  of 
the  plants  named  could  be  moved  with  safety  a  little 
later,  the  hardy  herbaceous  perennials  being  the  least 
likely  to  suffer  if  early  removed.  Should  the  collection 
include  Flag  Irises  and  Pseonies.  these  would  transplant 
quite  well  at  the  present  time,  taking  the  precaution  to 
divide  the  plants  of  the  last  named  and  not  to  transplant 
them  intact  in  large  chimps.  The  Roses  and  Dalilias 
should  be  left  as  latr  in  September  as  ])t)ssible,  at  which 
time  the  tubers  of  the  latter  will  be  fnrmrd  and  practically 
no  harm  would  ensue  if  the  plants  aio  well  shortened  back 
and  heeled-in  for  a  time  before  finally  storing  for  the 
winter.  Any  strong  shoots  on  the  plants  of  the  Roses 
may  also  be  shortened  back,  while  their  planting  in  new 
permanent  quarters  should  be  proceeded  with  at  once. 

MARKET  VARIETIES  OF  DELPHINIUMS  (Felsted).— 
Delphinium  The  Alake  is  being  grown  in  large  quantities 
by  many  niarket  growers,  and  it  is  no  doubt  this  variety 
that  you  have  so  much  admired.  Enterprising  market 
gardeners,  and  there  are  many  such,  are  always  on  the 
look-out  for  new  plants  and  varieties  that  are  likely  to 
sell  in  the  market,  and  they  often  buy  sterling  novelties 
at  quite  high  prices  long  before  they  are  known  to  the 
garden  owner.  These  men  are  expert  propagators,  so 
tliey  quickly  raise  large  quantities  of  the  novelties  and 
look  upon  the  initial  price  as  being  pretty  nnich  a  matter 
of  secondary  importance.  Delphiniums  grown  largely 
for  market  are  Lamartine.  jMts.  Creighton  and  Tommy 
Dodd.  Eing  of  the  Delphiniums  and  tlie  Eev.  E. 
Laseelles,  which  have  a  white  eye,  are  also  much  grown. 
With  regard  to  the  English  Iris,  these  are  not  so  much 
grown  in  named  sorts,  but  in  mixture.  We  do  not 
remember  any  particular  variety  in  the  market  last 
season  such  as  you  describe. 


information  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  remedy.  Although- 
it  is  occasionally  present  on  Cm-rants,  mildew  is  com- 
paratively rare  on  these  plants;  and  there  are  two  sort* 
<m  (iooseberries — the  European,  which  is  comparativ<'ly 
liatniiess,  and  the  American,  which  is  very  harmful.  The 
summer  has  probably  not  been  hot  enough  to  induce 
the  flowering  of  the  Passion  Flowers. 


ROSE     GARDEN. 

LIMING  ROSE  BEDS  (Mrs.  O.).— If  the  soil  is  a  light 
one  powdered  chalk  may  be  applied  to  the  Rose  beds 
at  any  time  and  lightly  hoed  in.  If  it  is  heavy  put 
builder's  lime  in  heaps  on  the  soil  at  the  rate  of  a  bushel 
to  each  square  rod  in  autumn  so  as  not  to  touch  the  bushes. 
Cover  these  heaps  with  soil  and  leave  for  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  when  it  will  be  found  to  have  "fallen"  or 
slacked  into  a  fine  powder,  which  should  be  spread  evenly 
and  forked  in. 

RED  RUST  IN  ROSES  (E.  T )— Iron  smphate  is  of 
little  use  against  red  rust  m  Roses,  and  indeed  no  chemical 
is  likely  to  avail  much.  Spraying  with  a  rose-red  solution 
of  potassium  permanganate  may  do  some  good,  but  not 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  May  would  probably  be  the 
best  time  for  it,  for  then  the  spring  form  of  the  fungus 
is  present  on  the  stems,  whence  it  passes  to  the  foliage 
by  means  of  spores.  The  attacked  foliage  should  be 
collected  and  burned,  for  the  dark  spores  on  the  backs 
of  the  leaves  carry  over  the  rust  from  season  to  season, 
and  this  will  be  a  check  upon  its  spread  next  year. 


THE     GREENHOUSE. 

CARNATIONS  ATTACKED  {Boris).— The  Carnation 
is  badly  attacked  by  red  spider.  Spraying  with  liver 
of  sulphur,  an  ounce  to  three  gallons  of  water,  will  do 
much  to  keep  this  in  check  and  an  atmosphere  not  too 
dry  (but  the  opposite  excess  must  be  avoided)  will  prevent 
its  recurrence. 


ROCK     GARDEN. 

AUBRIETIAS  (.Mrx-  P.).— Three  of  the  best  Aubrietias 
would  be  Crimson  King,  Lavender  and  Mrs.  Lloyd 
Kdwards  (reddish  piu-ple).  though  a  set  equally  good 
and  distinct  would  be  Fire  King,  Prichard's  A  1  (deep 
violet)  and  Lissade]  Pink.  The  Aubrietias  do  not  repro- 
duce themselves  true  from  seeds,  and  the  best  way  would 
be  to  obtain  plants  from  the  hardy  plant  specialists  who 
advertise  in  our  columns. 


TREES     AND     SHRUBS. 

PRUNING  A  BAMBOO  (A.  E.  G.).— The  Bamboo  may 
be  pruned  now  or  in  spring,  the  lattiT  being  the  best  time. 
All  the  old,  dying  or  dead  shoots  should  be  cut  out  right 
to  the  ground  line  ;  do  not  allow  stumps  a  few  inches  long 
to  be  left,  when  it  can  be  avoided.  Upon  no  account 
should  tlie  slionts  be  shortened  ;  if  thoy  are  not  required 
r(Tnn\('  tlirm  hmiily.  It  is  %v!se  to  go  over  plants  in  A])ril 
raeli  year  and  remove  the  older  growths.  This  is  usually 
enough  to  keep  the  plants  clean  and  of  graceful  outline. 
If  you  wish  to  reduce  the  size  of  a  clump  it  should  be 
divided  in  May. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
CROPPING  A  GARDEN  ((7.  E.  .1.).— We  do  not  gather 
much  of  your  desires  from  the  skidc^h  submitted,  and, 
as  you  say,  it  is  a  little  "  complicated."  The  clearer 
part  is  that  which  concerns  the  kitchen  garden  as  "  now 
cropped."  In  this  no  provision  appears  to  he  made  for 
winter  greens,  wliile  Gooseberries  and  Kasijbirrics  miglit 
with  advantage  ehajlgc  places.  Espali.  r-truincd  trees 
would  be  better  here  than  the  cordons,  it  thi^  latter  could 
be  accommodated  on  walls.  The  fault  of  the  kitchen 
garden  part  is  its  near  proximity  to  the  house,  though 
that  appears  unavoidable.  Whether  cutting  down  the 
old  Apple  trc  es  ciilir,  ly  or  regrafting  them  would  be  best 
would  di  peud  U|i"n  tlinr  age  and  present  condition.  The 
suppression  of  the  Virginia  Creeper  on  the  south  front  of 
house  and  planting  Solanums  would  make  for  improve- 
ment, though  these  latter  are  also  free  of  growth  and. 
woidd  require  some  training.  Roses,  Clematises  and 
Cratfcgus  are  worth  considering  there,  too.  In  lieu  of 
the  Ivy  at  the  back  of  the  house.  Magnolia  grandiflora 
Exmouth  Variety  might  be  tried,  and,  provided  the  position 
is  a  fairly  sheltered  one,  some  of  the  Ceanothuses,  e.g., 
Glorie  de  Versailles.  There  should  not  be  the  least  diffi- 
culty in  succeeding  with  Hoses  in  the  front  garden,  and 
there  is  no  better  way  ol  having  them  than  that  of  devoting 
beds  entirely  to  them,  planting  one  variety  in  each  bed. 
The  making  of  the  beds  is,  of  course,  important,  and  this 
should  be  done  thoroughly  at  the  start.  A  grass  or  paved 
walk  beside  the  tennis  lawn  would  be  qirite  suitable , 
planting  Lilies,  Lavender  and  Rosemary  freely  with 
Roses  on  poles  behind,  and  filling  any  gaps  with  Montbretias 
and  annuals. 


BEES. 

UNUSUAL  NUMBER  OF  SWARMS  (A.  J.  B.).— The 
past  season  has  been  an  exceptional  one  for  bee-keepers. 
jMost  of  us  have  been  troubled  ^th  an  uuusual  number 
ot  swarms.  This  excessive  swarming  has  been  due  to 
two  causes  :  (1)  The  very  unfavourable  weather  during 
most  of  July  ;  the  bees  were  unable  to  expend  their 
energy  in  honey  storing.  (2)  The  large  number  of  Dutch 
and  Italian  bees  which  have  been  imported  into  this 
country  during  the  past  two  years.  The  former  especially 
are  excessive  swarmers  and  quite  useless  for  honetj.  To- 
work  Italian  bees  profitably  it  Is  necessary  to  allow  the 
queens  to  breed  in  two  brood  chambers,  placing  the  supers 
above  the  top  one.  Failing  this,  the  larger  16-Inch  by 
10-inch  brood  frame  should  be  used. 

HOW  AND  WHEN  TO  COMMENCE  BEE-KEEPING 
(.4.  C.  C.  and  T.,  Cohham). — It  is  too  late  to  commence 
bee-keeping  this  year.  The  best  plan  will  be  to  wait 
until  next  April,  and  to  piuchase  a  good  colony  then. 
Procure,  it  possible,  a  colony  of  pure  Italians  of  "  Penna  '' 
or  "  Bozalla  "  strain.  Before  starting  bees  it  would  be 
advisable  to  pruchase  a  good  book  on  the  subject,  such  as 
"  The  British  Bee-Keeper's  Guide  Book,"  by  T.  W 
Cowan,  latest  edition.  The  best  type  of  hive  to  use  is 
that  known  as  the  "  W.  B.  C,"  wliich  can  be  procured 
from  any  good  appliance  maker.  Order  hive  and 
appliances  now  ;  they  will  then  be  ready  for  bees  next 
spring.  The  demand  for  hives  this  summer  has  been- 
far  greater  than  the  supply. 


FRUIT     GARDEN. 

CURRANTS  AND  GOOSEBERRIES  ATTACKED  («. 

M.  v.). — Vou  do  not  say  what  mildew  has  attacked  the 
Ciurants  and  Gooseberries,  and  In  the  absence  of  this 


The     Royal     Horticultural 
Society 

The  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Society  held  on. 
September    7,    and    augmented    by    the    annual 
exhibition  of  the  National  Dahlia  Society,  jointly 
made  for  great   display,   the  Society's  hall  being.- 
filled  with  plants,  fruits  and  flo«'ers.     Of  necessity 
those    last    named    excelled — cut    hardy    flowers 
Roses,      Gladioli     and     Dahlias,    predominating.. 
Carnations   and    Chrysanthemums    also   played   a 
goodly    part.     Of    growing    specimens    the    stove 
plants  from  Richmond  and  the  Orchids  from  many 
leading   specialists   were   the   chief,    some   of   the 
collections,   as  that  from  Messrs.  Armstrong  and 
Brown,   Tunbridge  Wells,  being  particularly  fine.. 
Perhaps   an   even   greater   attraction   than   any — 
certainly    the    most    tempting   looking — was    the 
pot-grown  collection  of  Plums  from  Messrs.  Rivers, 
Sawbridgeworth,    a    superb    lot    which    worthily- 
gained  a  gold  medal.     Admirable  in  every  way, 
the   examples   were  heavily  cropped.     A  notable 
innovation — the    first    of    its    kind,    wo    believe, 

in  connection  with  these  fortnightly  gatherings 

was   the  sending   of   Dahlias   by   aeroplane  from; 
Holland   by   Messrs.    Krelage   and   Son.     Leaving 
.Amsterdam  at  3.30  p.m.  on  Monday,  September  6, 
the  flowers  reached  Croydon  at  7  p.m.,  and  two- 
hours   later    were    at   Vincent   Square,    unpacked  i 
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and  ia  water.  Hence  by  employing  up-to-date 
methods  and  displaying  not  a  little  enterprise 
and  enthusiasm,  perfect  freshness  of  the  subjects 
was  secured.  Important  per  se,  it  was  particularly 
valuable  on  the  occasion  under  review,  when 
with  the  great  heat  of  the  day  and  the  now  clean 
roof  of  the  hall  most  flowers  in  the  cut  state 
appeared  quickly  to  feel  the  strain. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present :  H.  B.  May.  E?q.  (chairman),  and  Messrs- 
R.  Corj',  S.  Morris,  J.  Hudson.  J,  "W.  Barr,  J.  Green, 
G.  Keuthe,  G.  Harrow,  J.  Heal.  A.  Ireland,  T.  Stevenson, 
W.  Howe,  A.  Turner,  J.  Dickson,  C.  Dixon,  H.  Jones, 
W.  Cuthbertson,  A.  Jackman,  C.  E.  Pearson,  J.  T.  Bennett- 
Poe,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  G.  Paul  and  AV.  P.  Thomson. 

Hardy  Flowers. 
Mr.  W.  "Wells,  jun.,  Mcrstham.  contributed  freely  of 
these  late-coming  Pvret  brums,  singles  particularly  and 
Delphiniums  being  a  feature.  In  fine  array,  too,  was  the 
cood  Italian  Starwort  Kins  George,  the  largest  of  the 
Amellus  set  and  withal  the  most  richly  coloured.  Engeron 
Merstham  Glorv  was  also  very  good.  The  *'  corner 
^tone"  of  the  group,  however,  was  the  glorious  new 
Gentiana  Farreri  (see  "  New  and  Rare  Plants  *').  a  pan 
of  which  appeared  to  delight  ev*ybody.     Silver  Grenfell 

^For'a  really  superb  gathering  of  Cliina  Asters  Messrs. 
Alex  Dickson  and  Sons,  Hawlmark,  Belfast,  received  a 
silver-gilt  Flora  medal,  and  that  deservedly.  Slessrs. 
Dickson  have  been  showing  these  flowers  remarkably 
well  this  season,  and  we  recall  no  instance  of  such  imposing 
displays  better  evidences  of  cultivation  or  staging.  Of 
the  plume  set  Terra  Cotta  (new).  Lavender  Blue,  Salmon 
Pink  and  Blush  Pink  are  a  selection.  Early  White  Wonder, 
Giant  Rose,  and  Maroon  and  Ruby  of  the  Pseony- flowered 
set  were  others  of  note.  ^,  ■  ,  t.       . 

Messrs  G.  G.  Whitelegg  and  Co.,  Chislehurst,  con- 
tributed *  handsomely  of  Delphiniums,  Phloxes,  Pent- 
stemons  and  Lilium  tigrinum  Fortunei. 

Messrs  AV.  Cutbush  and  Sons  staged  a  variety  of  annuals 
in  vases  "bowls  and  baskets  on  stands.  We  thought  it 
too  feebiy  and  sparsely  furnished.  Most  of  the  popular 
subjects  were  on  view.  ^       ,  ^         -.^        *     i.        ^ 

Messrs  Maxwell  and  Beale,  Broadstone.  Dorset,  showed 
masses  of  the  hardy  Heaths.  Calluna  %-ulgaris  and  others  ; 
also  Sisyrinchium  Beimudianum,  Gentiana  Pneumonanthe 

and  others.  .,    ^    ,      ,    ■         v.     i, 

Mr  G  Keuthe,  Keston,  contributed  choice  shrubs 
and  alpines.  Eucryph.a  cord,folia.  Escallouia  oregana, 
Desfontainea  spinosa  and  CoUetias  of  the  former,  and 
Gentianas  Pneumonanthe  and  Andrewsii  of  the  latter. 
Liatris  pvcnostachya  was  very  good,  also  the  masses  of 
Colchicum  speciosum  album,  C  gigauteum  and  others. 
Silver  Grenfell  medal.  ^      -r.      -n     t.       i 

Hybrid  tEuotheras  were  shown  by  Dr  K.  Kuggles 
Gates  Royil  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park.  Hybrids 
of  rubricalyx  X  biennis  and  Hewettii  x  rubricalyx 
were  shown  among  others.  Some  good  colours  in  the 
flowers  were  noted,  though  nothing  of  striking  mdividuality 

■was  observed.  ,     ^    n      ,■  ^ 

Mr  Downer,  Chichester,  showed  Gaillardias  and 
Scabiosa  The  Jlisses  Hopkins  a  general  collection  of 
hardy  flowers.  Mr.  J.  J.  Kettle  vases  of  his  new  Violet 
Mrs  David  Lloyd  George.  Messrs.  Godfrey  and  Son, 
Exmouth  showed  their  new  varieties  of  Scabiosa  caucasica 
remarkably  well.  Superba.  Delicata  and  Pride  of  Exmouth 
/see  *■  ^W  and  Rare  Plants")  were  notable. 

In  the  annexe  Messrs.  Isaac  House  and  Son,  Westbury- 
on-Trvm  arranged  an  exceptional  lot  of  new  forms  of 
Scabiosa'  caucasica.  Diamond  (see  "  New  and  Rare 
Plants")  Mauve  Queen,  Silver  Queen  (palest  silvery 
skv  blue)  Dorothy  (lavender),  Erecta  grandiflora  (mauve) 
and  Isaac  House  (deep  violet  blue)  being  among  the  more 
striking      Most  of  them  are  acquisitions. 

Vases  of  a  fine  new  rosy-coloured  Aster  of  the  Novie- 
Anglise  set  having  exceptionally  large  flowers  were  shown 
bv  Mrs.  Oswald  Magnae,  Southampton. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Merstham,  contributed 
handsomely  of  early  flowering,  border  or  garden  Chry- 
santhemums, their  extensive  display  attracting  much 
attention  Nina  Blick,  September  AVhite,  Leslie  (yellow), 
Kormandie  (pink).  Sanctity  (white),  Bronze  Normandie, 
J.  Bannister  (yellow)  and  Fred  (very  ii  e  white)  being 
among  the  more  important. 

Gladioli. 

The  Foremarke  Challenge  Cup.  value  £80,  presented 
by  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  Bart.,  for  twenty  spikes  of  Gladioli 
in  not  less  than  ten  varieties  was  won  by  Messrs.  Artindale 
and  Son,  Nether  Green,  Sheffield,  whose  very  beautiful 
set  included  Flora  (yellow).  Potential  (salmon,  wlxite 
base).  La  Triumph  (pure  white),  Etincelle  (cherry  crimson). 
Loveliness  (charming  in  buff  and  cream)  and  PoliTiheme 
(pronounced  purple).  A  very  handsome  lot.  G.  Cave, 
Esq.,  Gatehouse.  Manning  Hill,  was  second,  his  best 
examples  being  Orange  Glory.  Pink  Perfection,  Loveliness 
and  Baron  J.  Hulot,  the  best  of  the  blue  sorts ;  third. 
Major  Churcher,  AJverstoke,  whose  smaller  spikes  were 
delightful  and  very  refined.  Golden  King.  White  Giant, 
Topaz  (salmon  and  crimson)  and  Firefly  were  very  fine. 

From  Holland  Messrs.  R.  VelthjTis.  Limited,  HiUegon, 
brought  a  very  fine  assortment.  War  (brilliant  self-scarlet) 
Panama  (soft  salmon),  Red  Canua  (crimson  scarlet) 
prince  of  Wales  (cream  and  salmon  charmingly  associated) 
Mrs.  Frank  Pendleton  (tiesh  crimson  blotched  after  the 
ifanceianus  set)-    Bronze  Flora  medal. 

Very  effective,  too.  were  the  Gladioli  from  Messrs 
Barr  and  Sons.  Covent  Garden.  W.C.,  some  of  the  leading 
sorts  being  America.  Aristophane,  Golden  West,  Halley 
(deep  salmon)  and  Eldorado  (yellow  and  crimson).  Kerines, 
too  were  well  shown.  Ingens  and  Afterglow  being  remarked. 
Of  'Watsonia  Ardernei  and  W.  rosea  splendens  handsome 
vases  were  staged,  the  5  feet  long,  freely  branched,  well 


flowered  inflorescences  no  mean  tribute  to  beauty  and 
utility.     Silver  Grenfell  medal. 

Roses. 

These  were  well  shown.  Fiom  >Iessrs,  W.  .Paul  and 
Son  came  the  fragrant-flowered  Hybrid  Tea  Dinah 
(dark  velvet  maroon;,  Mrs.  Wemyss  Quin  (yellow),  Mermaid 
and  Ophelia. 

yii.  Elisha  Hicks  contributed  a  big  bank  of  the  new 
bedding  Polyantha  Rose  Glory  of  Hurst  (see  "  New  and 
Rare  plants  "). 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  gained  a  silver  Grenfell 
medal  for  a  capital  lot  of  blooms,  of  which  Pax.  K.  of  K., 
Mermaid,  Isobel.  Vanity.  Moonhght  (white  cluster,  golden 
anthers)  and  the  lovely  Jliriam  are  a  selection. 

MlSCELLASEOrS. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons'  contribution  consisted  of 
hardy  shrubs,  foliage,  fruiting  and  flowering.  Acers, 
Ceanothus  Glorie  de  Versailles,  Berberis  of  many  kinds. 
Buddleias,  Cotoneaster  frigida,  Senecio  Grayii  Tamarix 
and  others.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  who  alone  to-day  exhibits 
stove  or  warm  greenliouse  plants,  had  a  particularly  good 
table  of  Aralias,  Dracwna  Victorite.  Nepenthes  of  sorts, 
Alocasias,  Crotons,  the  remarkable  Nidularia  fnlgens 
and  much  else  akin.  We  welcome  this  sturdy  endeavour 
to  keep  these  ornamental  subjects  to  the  fore  in  these 
very  difficult  times.     Silver  Flora  medal. 

From  Messrs.  AHwood  Brothers.  Ha>-ward's  Heath, 
came  a  goodly  display  of  Carnations,  together  with  a 
set  of  the  new  and  already  popular  Allwoodii  Pinks. 
Of  these  Robert.  Rufus.  Harold.  Susan,  Mary  and  Phyllis 
are  some.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Dahll\s  IN'  Groups. 

These  were  both  numerous  and  good,  though  the 
exigencies  of  space  will  not  permit  of  referring  to  them 
in  detail.  Among  the  more  imposing  and  representative 
was  that  from  Messrs.  Carter.  Page  and  Co..  London  Wall 
and  Enfleld.  All  sections  of  the  flower  were  well  repre- 
sented— Cactus,  Pceony,  Pompon,  Collarette  and  Star. 
Magog  and  Aphrodite  (Pseony-flowered),  and  Sweet 
Briar  (pink  Cactus)  were  very  fine.     Silver  Flora  medal. 

Mrs.  Charles  Turner.  Slough,  had  a  group  rich  in  decora- 
tive and  Paeony-fiowered  sort's,  and  gained  a  silver  Banksian 
Medal.  Ophir  (cream).  St.  Egwyn  and  Aplu^odite  (pure 
white),  all  Ppeony-flowered  ;  Warneford  (white  decorative) 
and  Rene  Caye'us  (crimson  bedder,  2i  feet  high)  were 
notables. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  gained  a  silver 
Banksian  medal  for  a  group  strong  in  the  Star  section 
of  the  flower  which  they  have  done  so  much  to  improve. 
Messrs.  J.  T.  West,  Brentwood,  and  H.  Woolman,  Shirley. 
Birmingham,  also  showed  freely,  the  former  gaining  - 
silver  Grenfell  medal. 

Messrs.  E.  H.  Krelage,  Haarlem,  contributed  many 
sorts.  Fuga  (scarlet  Collarette  with  grand  stem),  Mrs. 
Krelage  (garden  Cactus,  pure  white).  King  Harold  (deep 
crimson).  Slignon  (blush  decorative)  and  Orange  Sun 
(Pieony-flowered)  among  others.  The  Cory  Cup  was 
not  aw'ardcd  at  this  meeting. 

Fefit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present  :  C.  G.  A.  Nix,  Esq.  (chairman),  the  Rev. 
W.  Wilks,  and  Messrs.  S.  B.  Dicks.  P.  C.  .M.  Vcitch, 
G.  F.  Tinlcv.  A.  Bullock,  H.  S.  Rivers,  J.  C.  AUgrove, 
H.  Markham,  W.  H.  Divers,  G.  Keif,  and  A.  W.  Metcalfe. 

The  gold  medal  group  of  orchard  house  grown  Plums 
in  pots  from  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth, 
was  very  striking.  Well  grown  and  abundantly  fruited, 
the  collection  was  a  great  attraction.  Some  twenty-eight 
or  thirty  specimens  were  staged  in  the  leading  sorts. 
The  more  prominent  were  President,  Coe's  Golden  Drop, 
Coe's  Violet,  Monarch,  Rivers'  Late  Orange  and  Reine 
Claude  de  Bavay.  A  few  Figs  were  also  remarked.  Of 
the  Plums  we  have  rarely  seen  a  more  convincing  or 
praiseworthy  exhibit  staged. 

Messrs.  G.  G.  'VMiitelegg  and  Co..  Ctiislehurst,  gained  a 
silver  Banksian  medal  for  a  collection  of  Apples  and 
Plums.  Grand  Duke,  Emperor,  Pond's  Seedling,  Monarch, 
Washington.  Comte  de  Althan's  and  Red  Gage  Plums 
were  very  fine,  the  last  named  particularly  luscious  and 
rich  in  flavour,  while  said  to  be-  a  consistent  cropper. 
Apples  Duchess  Favourite  (early  red  dessert),  New 
Hawthornden  (remarkably  well  coloiued),  Bramley's 
Seedling  and  Rev.  W.  Wilks  were  all  in  good  condition. 

Mr.  J.  Salisbury,  Leigh-on-Sea,  showed  on  behalf  of 
the  Vacant  Land  Cultivation  Society  a  collection  of 
vegetables,  for  which  a  silver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present  :  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman.  Bart,  (chairman)-" 
Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch,  and  Messrs.  J.  O'Brien,  A.  Dye, 
W.  Cobb,  R.  A.  Rolfe,  E.  R.  Ashton,  J.  E.  ShUl,  F.  K. 
Sander.  S.  W.  Florj-,  T.  Armstrong,  A.  McBcan,  F.  J. 
Hanbury,  S.  H.  Low  and  W.  J.  Kaye. 

Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Brown,  Tunbridge  Wells,  set 
up  a  very  fine  group  of  these  plants  for  which  they  were 
awarded  a  silver  Flora  medal.  Plants  of  note  were 
Cattleya  Venus,  C.  Gigus,  C.  Petersii,  C.  Iris  Majestic  (see 
"  New  and  Rare  Plants "),  and  Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya 
Veitchii. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Hayward's  Heath, 
also  received  a  silver  Flora  medal  for  an  attractive  exhibit. 
Notably  among  the  plants  shown  were  some  fine  forms 
of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  Cattleya  Hardyana  alba, 
Brasso-Cattleya  Sofrano  and  Laslio- Cattleya  Laura. 

A  Banksian  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Ji 
and  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge,  Sussex,  for  a  group  com- 
prising Cattleyas,    Odontoglossums  and    Odontiodas. 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  were  awarded  a  silver  Flora 
medal  for  a  representative  group  of  these  plants. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Blenheim  (orchid 
grower,  Mr.  J.  Barker),  was  awarded  a  sUver-gUt  Flora 
medal  for  a  charming  group.  The  group  was  made  up 
principally  of  Cattleya  and  Lselio-Cattleyas.  foliage  plants 
Ix'ing  used  with  good  effect.  The  outstanding  plants  were 
La?iio-Cattleya  Soulange,  Brasso-Cattleya  Maroniris  (see 
"New  and  Rare  Plants")  and  Lselio -Cattleya  Mrs.  T. 
Ward. 


H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Stamford  Hill  (gardener,  Sir.  Thurgood), 
was  awarded  a  silver  Banksian  medal  for  an  interesting 
group. 


NATIONAL     DAHLIA     SOCIETY. 

This  Society's  annual  exhibition,  held  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square  on  September  7, 
in  conjunction  with  the  fortmghtly  meeting  of  the  Riyal 
Horticultural  Society,  must  be  pronounced  a  gratifjing 
success  from  the  fioral  and  spectacular  standpoints,  if 
not  for  competitive  zeal  or  enthusiasm:  in  some  few 
instances  competition,  indeed,  was  almost  nil.  Albeit 
the  fifty  or  so  classes  yielded  a  big  return.  Flower  quality 
too  throughout  was  high  :  in  not  a  few  instances  excellent, 
hence  there  was  much  for  the  devotees  of  this  ever  in- 
creasing race  of  plant  s  to  admire.  Following  are  particulars 
of  the  more  important  exhibits. 

In  the  class  for  eighteen  Cactus  Dahlias,  distinct,  six 
blooms  of  each,  Messrs.  James  Stredwick  and  Son,  St. 
Leonards,  alone  staged,  and  were  awarded  a  gold  medal 
in  addition  to  the  first  prize.  Notables  were  Magnet, 
Emperor  (red).  Peerless  (yellow).  Miss  Hasnip  (yellow), 
Mrs.  Margaret  Stredwick  (pink>').  and  F.  W.  Fellowes 
(rich  orange).  Messrs.  Stredwick  also  took  first  for 
twenty-four  Cactus  Dahlias,  distinct,  showing  many  of 
the  above  named,  together  with  Superb,  Grace  Kemp  and 
Silverhill  Park  (pure  white),  which  was  awarded  a  gold 
medal  as  the  best  new  Cactus  Dahlia  shown.  In  this 
class  ilr.  H.  Woolman,  Shirley,  Birmingham,  was  second, 
having  Bizarre,  Pennant,  Elfin.  Irresistible,  Patriot  and 
H.  H.  Thomas  among  others.  Sir.  Woolman  also  secured 
first  prize  in  the  class  for  twelve  Cactus,  distinct,  and  six 
blooms  of  one  variety  on  a  board,  for  which  latter  the 
pink  fiowered  ilrs.  M.  Stredwick  was  staged  in  superb 
condition. 

Garden  Cactus  Dahlias.^ — For  twelve  varieties,  distinct, 
six  stems  of  each,  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley, 
were  first,  showing  Empire.  Mauve  Queen,  F.  W.  Fellowes 
(lovely  orange),  and  ilary  Purrier  (a  fine  crimson  scarlet), 
among  others.  For  six  varieties  of  miniature  Cactus,  six 
of  each,  Mr.  J,  A.  Jarrett,  Auerley.  led  the  way,  his  finer 
sorts  being  Cynthia,  Agnes  and  the  brilliant  Rene  Cayeaux. 

Pompon  Dahlias.^ — ^In  the  two  classes  for  twenty-four 
varieties,  distinct,  in  bunches  of  ten  each,  and  twelve 
varieties,  distinct,  twelve  blooms  each,  Messrs.  Cheal  were 
in  the  place  of  honour  in  each  case,  showing  Sylph,  Girlie, 
Rufus,  Glow.  Daisy,  Irene  and  Madeline,  with  others  in 
the  first,  and  Enid,  W.  Parrot,  Leon,  Kitty,  Winona  and 
Lilian,  very  beautiful,  in  the  second. 

Jlr.  D.  B.  Crane,  .\rchway  Road,  HJghgate.  won  first 
prize  for  twelve  varieties  of  Single  Dahlias  in  bunches  of 
ten  blooms  each,  but  unfortimately  omitted  naming  his 
prettily  arranged  set. 

Pfeony  Flowered  Dahlias. — Here  for  six  distinct,  six 
blooms  of  each,  without  artificial  support,  Messrs.  J. 
Cheal  and  Sons,  again  scored,  their  best  being  Lemonette, 
Harlequin.  Gladys  (buff  and  salmon),  and  ^Mrs.  J.  A. 
Jarrett.  In  that  for  Decorative  Dahlias,  six  distinct, 
six  blooms  of  each  variety,  Mr.  'J.  A.  Jarrett.  Ancrley. 
was  first.  Stability  (yellow),  AVarneford  (white),  and 
Anerley  Darkie  being  noted.  Messrs.  Cheal  were  second 
Amateurs  and  Gentlemen's  Gardeners. 

For  twelve  show  or  fancy  Dahlias,  distinct,  3Ir.  R. 
Biugin.  Bedford,  led  wMth  a  particularly  fresh  and  neat 
lot,  the  fiower  heads  of  almost  uniform  size  throughout. 
In  the  class  for  six  varieties,  Mr.  Charles  Luckin,  Pull- 
borough,  was  first. 

In  the  Garden  Cactus  Class,  Mr.  M.  Howard,  Chesham. 
Bucks,  was  the  first  prizeman,  and  though  the  flowers 
were  good,  we  thought  the  vases  much  overdone  with 
grasses  and  foliage,  which  detracted  from  their  beauty. 
For  nine  varieties  in  threes,  Mr.  G.  E.  Pryor.  Preston. 
Hitchin,  was  the  winner,  having  Gigantic,  Mrs.  A.  Harvey 
and  Mrs.  D.  B.  Crane  (white),  as  the  best.  For  the  nine 
of  Cactus  Dahlias,  ilr,  C.  Luckin  took  first  prize,  being 
the  only  exhibitor.  It  was,  however,  a  capital  set.  He 
also  won  first  honours  for  twenty-four  distinct  varieties. 

For  twelve  blooms,  distinct  varieties,  ilr.  G.  Pryor, 
Hitchin,  took  the  lead.  Mr.  A.  F.  Tofield.  Southampton, 
being  second.  These  two  exhibitors  were  in  the  same 
order  in  the  class  for  twelve  blooms  of  Cactus  Dahlias  in 
four  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each.  Mr.  Pryor  showing 
F.  W.  Fellowes,  Meridian  and  Washington  "as  his  best. 
Three  competed  in  this  class. 

In  that  for  Pompon  Dahlias,  twelve  varieties  in  bunches 
of  six  blooms  each,  Mr.  H.  Brown.  Grange  Road,  Luton, 
was  first,  showing  Nerissa.  Darkest  of  All,  Phoebe,  Glow 
and  Nora  Reynolds  among  others.  Mr.  Brown  also  took 
first  for  six  bunches  of  Pompons,  six  varieties,  and  for 
twelve  varieties  of  Single  Dahlias,  distinct,  in  bunches 
of  six  blooms  each.  Klondyke,  Prince  of  Wales,  Fred 
Brown  and  Sunset  were  among  his  best.  For  six  varieties, 
sixes  of  each,  Mr.  Luckin  was  first. 

In  the  class  for  six  vases  of  Star  Dalilias.  Mr.  D.  B. 
Crane  scored  easily.  White  Star  and  Oriole  being  the 
better  vases  we  thought. 

For  Decorative  Daldias,  four  varieties,  distinct,  six 
of  each,  Mr.  A.  F.  Tofield.  Southampton,  was  the  winner, 
showing  Mrs.  A.  Cobb  and  Futurity  (fawn),  particularly 
well.  For  the  four  varieties,  small  decorative  or  miniature 
Pseony- flowered,  3Ir.  Jarrett  led  in  this  and  the  following 
class  for  six  Pseony-fiowered  Dahlias,  in  wliich  Anerley 
Pink  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Jarrett  (rich  orange),  were  well 
shown.  Mr.  H.  Brown.  Luton,  was  first  for  six  Collarette 
Dalilias,  distinct,  to  be  shown  in  vases,  tluee  of  each  sort 
being  required. 


The  Autumn  Rose  Show. — Readers  are 
reminded  t  hat  t  he  great  Aut  umn  Exhibition 
of  the  National  Rose  Society  is  to  be  held  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Hall,  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster,  on  Thursday,  September  23. 
The  exhibition  will  open  at  noon  and  close  at 
6.30  p.m. 
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Around    the     Markets 

AT  prfsont  there  are  plenty  of  Potatoes  on 
the  markets  and  for  the  most  part  they  arc 
fairly  ffo  from  disease,  but  it  is  early  yet 
to  write  about  tlie  eoiidition  of  the  main 
eiop  varieties.  So  far  as  the  general  crop  is 
i  eoneerned,  tlie  prospect,  in  ali  ways,  seems 
*  to  be  good,  but  in  what  may  be  termed  tli ' 
southern  suburban  district,  it  is  pretty  much  a  failure. 
Tlie  early  appoamnee  of  blif<ht  arrested  growth  and 
judging  from  the  appearance  of  various  samples  I  have 
>een  dug.  no  further  development  was  made  by  the  young 
tubers,  which  now  arc  fully  ripened,  but  the  largest  are 
no  bigger  than  pigeon's  eggs.  This  seems  almost  general 
in  the  southern  districts  where  the  soil  is  light  and  it  is 
a  serious  matter.  The  behaviour  of  the  disease  is  greatly 
interesting  a  friend  who  concerns  Idmself  more  with  the 
scientific  than  the  practical  side  of  horticulture  and  his 
present  question  is  why  the  disease  so  suddenly  "'  dies 
out,"  instead  of  running  its  normal  coui-se.  In  most 
instances  it  stopped  just  as  suddenly  as  it  began  and  has 
not  appeared  in  many  tubers.  This  is  a  fortunate  matter, 
but  even  then  it  does  not  compensate  for  the  short  crop. 

As  to  our  winter  supply  of  tubers,  a  large  salesman 
whom  I  asked  to-day.  "What  will  Potatoes  be  after 
Christmas  ?  "  replied'  tersely,  '*  Mangi-1  Wurzel."  His 
tentacles  in  the  shape  of  agents  and  growers  spread  widely 
and  it  may  w^'H  be  a  "  true  word  spoken  in  jest." 

But  if  Potatoes  do  prove  to  be  scarce,  it  is  pleasant 
to  note  that  the  next  best  root  crop,  from  a  food  value 
point  of  view,  is  especially  good.  It  is  a  long  time  since 
I  saw  such  good  Parsnips  in  the  market  in  early  September 
as  this  year.  Onions,  too,  are  a  good  crop  and  with  this 
"  St.  Luke's  Summer  '*  should  be  harvested  in  good 
condition. 

Green  vegetables  are  over-plentifxd  at  the  moment, 
even  though  mostly  of  fine  quality.  Cauliflowers  are 
especially  large  and  white,  but  many  Cabbages  have  too 
many  caterpillars  to  commend  them  to  the  housewife. 
Saladings  of  all  kinds  are  crisp  and  good,  but  the  demand 
continues  but  moderate  and  many  growers  must  have 
lost  money  over  them. 

In  the  fruit  market  the  demand  is  for  what  isn't  there. 
An  insistent  demand  for  English  Apples  goes  up  and  many 
retailers  go  empty  away.  Wliat  supplies  do  come  are 
badly  graded,  or  "it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  are 
ungraded,  unless  placing  a  thin  layer  of  the  best  fruits 
on  the  top  of  a  package  can  be,  by  any  stretch  of  imagina- 
tion, considered  grading.  Homegrown  Pears  are  even 
scarcer  than  the  Apples.  The  early  Himalayan  Black- 
berry may  be  had  in  fair  quantity,  "at  a  price,  and  what 
is  even  more  tempting,  there  are  baskets  of  luscious 
Mulberries  to  be  seen,  if  one  gets  there  early  enough. 
For  they  are  soon  cleared.  The  bulk  of  home-grown 
Mulberries  is  bought  by  the  manufacturing  chemist, 
who  uses  the  juice  in  various  medicines. 

September  10.  A  .  CO£TiK. 


Send  your  order  now  for 

THE  NEW 
RASPBERRY 

Lloyd  George 
Perpetual  Fruiting 

Price   12/-  per  doz. 


CARRIAGE    PAID. 


J.    J.    KETTLE, 

Violet    Farm, 
CORFE     MULLEN,     DORSET. 
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fSANITAS"  Powder 

INSURES  YOUR  CROPS 

Againit  SLUGS.  WORMS,  RATS, 
MICE,  CATS  and  BIRDS. 

Large  aDd  small  tins  and  In  baKs, 

of     all     Chemlats,     Stores      aod 

Nurserymen. 

THE  8ANITA8  CO.,  Ltd. 
Llmehousv,    London,   E.14. 

Avariled  Mtitofal  Royal  Horttct*tturat 
ttMhibition,  mi. 


CHARLES    TURNER'S 

catalogues  of 

FRUIT  &   ORNAMENTAL  TREES 
STRAWBERRIES,  &c. 

are  now  ready 
and  will  be  sent  free  on  application  to 

THE   ROYAL   NURSERIES,   SLOUGH 


X>UTC*I-^XJI1.^S- 


LilbGrower.  Alkmaar,  Holland. offers 

ijiia  packing  Jr^c  for  orders 

■■)[)  12 


HERMAN  THOOLEN. 

at  tlie  followinji  moderate  . 

of   vl-  viihic  and  upwar  .s  in  the   Uniteci  Ki    !;oom. 
UYACINi  H,  top  Mze.  in  red.  rosa.blue.  lilac,  white 
„     and  plubh.in  "J5  .iifferent  varieties,  my  telcctlon 
,,     in  very  fine  mixture,  all  colours 
,.     inlminiature,  mixed,  also  strong  bulbi 

TULIP.3,  sincle,  in  fine  mixture 

,,  double       ,,  ., 

,,  l5ar\vin     ,,  .,  ■  ■         

CROCUSES,  top  size,  in  10  fine  varieties 
.,  ,,  mixed,  a'l  culours 

,,  secf-nd  size,  mixed  . .         

SCILLA  SIBERICA.  blue  

TRUMPET  NARCISSUS,  mixed       

SINGLE  .,  

SNOWDROPS,  si'gle  

BOYTRIODUS.  blue  (Grape  Hyacinths) 
Excellent  quality  guaranteed.        No  connecti:in  with  firms  of  a  similar 
name  Catalogue   t  osf  Free  on  Application.  25  bulbs  same 

name  to  luO  rate  6  bulbs  same  name  (or  dozen  rste. 
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SEVEN 
DAYS' 

FREE 
TRIAL 


IN  YOCst 
OWN 
HOME 


Find  oat  all  about  tbe  WORLD'S  GREATEST 
WORKING    BOOT    WITH    SOLES    OF    STEEL. 

How  they  outlast  Ironi  three  to  six  pairs  of  ordinary 
leather  boots  or  clogs— whv  they  are  the  lightest,  strongest. 
most  comfortable  and  durable  working  boots  ever  invented. 
Write  for  my  Free   Book  to-day  which  will  be  sent  poai- 

paid  with  full  particulars  of  my  Great  7  days'  Free 

Try-on  Offer,  ■^howlne  how  vou  cun  les.1  a  pair  i^f 
these  boots  in  your  own  home  without  placing  yourself 
under  any  obligation. 

Saves  Health,  Saves  Money. 

No  colds,  no  wet  leet,  no  rheumatism. 

no  corns,  no  bunions,  no  warping  or 

cracked   sijes,    your    feet    kept    dr^, 

^       I  ab'^nlutelv  powder  dr  •  in  all  weathe'-s 

^Ol  G  bend  your  postcard  now,  befo 


The 


of 


Ijteelj 


turn  this  page  over.      Arldn 
person::!iy:     N.  M.    RUTHSTEIN. 

Steeleries,  Northampton, 


MRS.  PYM'S  FAMOUS  PLANTS 

POST  FKKE  ORCARKTACE  PAID  I'ASSEXGER  TItAIN. 

Notice. — Please  add  4d.  extra  for  orders  under  3/-. 
24/-  worth  for  20/-.  Plant  now  for  success.  Strong 
hardy  plants. 

Wallflowers,  blood  red.  crimson,  gold,  brown,  bronze 
yellow,  pink,  ruby,  piirplt^  and  new  hybrids,  'if-  10<*  ;   12/-  500. 

Anthemis  Xelwayi,  4,  l/(i.  Alyssum,  Kold  dust,  6,  1/4. 
Anchusa,   best  blue,    6,    l/(j.  Antirrhinums,    12,    1/6. 

Aquilegia,  long  spurred,  0,  1/0,  Aubrietia,  12,  1/G. 
Auriculas  4,  1/4.  Brompton  Stocks,  large,  year-old 
0,  1/0.  Campanula  carpatiea,  dwarf,  4,  1/6.  Cam- 
panula pyramiUalis,  3,  1/0.  Campanula  Wahlcnbergia, 
large  Clematis-flowered,  4,  1/0  (all  year  old  plants).  Canter- 
bury Bells  blue,  white,  pink,  0, 1/6  ,  double,  6,  1/6  ;  smaller, 
12,  1/0.  Carnations,  good  double  border,  6,  1/6,  separate 
colours,  scarlet,  crimson,  white,  yellow  grounds,  pink,  4,  1/6. 
Chinese  Pinks  12,  1/6.  Coreopsis  grandiflora,  6,  1/6. 
Cornflowers,  Kelway's  blue.  12.  1/0.  Daisies  new,  very 
large  double  blooms,  pink  or  white,  15,  1/G.  Daisies,  bedding 
pink  or  white,  20,  1/6.  Dianthus,  all  colours,  separate  or 
splendid  large  flowering,  mixed,  12,  16,  Delphinium 
Formosum,  splendid  large  blue,  3,  1/6.  Delphinium,  light 
or  dark  blue  or  grand  hybrids,  4,  1/6.  Qaillardia  grandi- 
flora, 6,  1/6.  Qypsophila paniculata,G,  1/6.  Hemerocallis, 
hardy  Lily,  yellow  and  orange,  4,  1/6.  Heuchera,  red, 
4,  1,4.  Hollyhocks,  single,  0,  1/0:  double,  4,  1,0.  Iceland 
Poppies,  0,  1/tj.  Incarvillea,  3,  1/6.  Iris,  3,  1/6.  Lavender 
bushes,  3,  1/6.  Linum,  blue  flax,  9,  1/6.  Lobelia  cardinalis, 
4,  1/6.  Lupins,  white,  blue,  pink,  6,  1/6.  Tree  Lupins, 
yellow,  3,  1/6.  Scarlet  or  pink  Lychnis,  6,  1/6.  Scarlet 
Musk,  quite  hardy,  6,  1/6.  Pansies,  choicest  large  flowering 
strains,  and  all  colours  separate,  12,  1/6.  Oriental  Poppies^ 
named  varieties,  6,  1/6.  Passion  Flower,  hardy  blue  and 
white,  2,  1/4.  Everlasting  Peas,  large  roots,  mixed,  red, 
white,  pink,  3,  1/0.  Pinks,  coloured,  0,  1/6.  Pceonies, 
2,  1  6.  Pyrethrum  Kehvay  singles.  4,  1  6.  Rose  of  Sharon, 
4,  1/6.  Rose  Campion,  12,  1/0.  Scabious,  mixed,  12,  1/6. 
Sweetwilliams,  beautiful  new  scarlet,  pink  or  crimson 
beauty,  6,  1/6;  mixed,  12  1/0.  Red-hot  Poker  or  Torch 
Lily,  3,  1,0  Valerian,  crimson  or  white,  J»,  1/6.  Violas, 
Bath's  yellow  Gem,  Purple  King,  Imperia' Blue,  Snow  Queen, 
and  mixed,  12,  1/6.  Viola  cornuta,  mauve,  purple  and 
White  Queen,  and  raised  colours,  9,  1/6.  Viola  admirabilis, 
veiy  showy,  12,  1/6. 

Spring  sown  Leeks,  Cabbage,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Pickling  Cabbage,  Kale,  Broccoli,  2/-  100.  Parsley, 
12,  1/0.  Sage,  Thyme,  Mint,  Marjoram,  Fennel,  6,  1/6. 
STRONG    PLANTS    FOR   COOL   HOUSE. 

Fig  Palm,  3,  16.  Asparagus  Fern,  3,  1/0.  Perpetual 
flowering  Begonias,  4,  1/0.  Calceolarias  Tigrida,  4,  1/6,. 
Cannas,  3,  1  0.  Celsia  critica,  4,  1/6.  Cinerarias,  6,  1/6, 
Heliotrope,  6,  1/6.  Lobelia  cardinalis  scariet  spikes,  4, 1/6. 
Tobacco,  red  or  white,  4,  1/6.  Plumbago,  biue,  2,  1/6. 
Primulas  obconica,  japonica,  cortusoides,  etc.,  4,  1/4. 
Rehmannia,  pink  trumpet,  4,  1/4.  Scariet  Salvia,  4,  1/4. 
Streptocarpus,  4,  1/6.  Fuchsia,  3,  1/0. 
CATALOGUES    FREE. 

Mrs,  PYM.  F.R.H.S.,  lybSosTONt  Peterborough; 

CUTHBERT'S 

Gold  Medal  Bulbs 

We  can  offer 

WHITE     ROMAN      HYACINTHS^ 
SOUND   EXTRA    LARGE  BULBS 

at  40/~  per  100,   Carriage  paid. 
Also 

AZALEA  Mollis     AZALEA  Mollis  X  Sinensis 
„       Indica        „       Hardy  Ghent 

In  all  our  best  and  newest  named  varieties. 


Catalogues  post  free  on  application. 

R.  &  G.  CUTHBERT, 

SOUTHGATE     NURSERIES,    SOUTHGATE,    MIDDLESEX 


Established  1797. 


f 


THORNBOROUGH  &  CO.  Ltd.] 

Successors  to 

PEARCE     &    COMPANY 

(Late  HOLLOWAY  ROAD.  N.I 

CONSERVATORIES 
and    GREENHOUSES. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  wailed  upon  by  appointment. 
Contractors  to  L.C.C.  &  11  London  Borough  CounoUs. 
3S  years'  Record.     Good  Work      Catalogue  Post  Free. 

TOTTENHAM,  N.  17.  'onone  t  2356. 
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POULTRY     NOTES 

By    W.     POWELL-OWEN,     F.B.S.A. 


CONTLNUING  my  notes  on  the  selection 
of  layers  by  points,  I  will  deal  with 
other  items  which  go  towards  making 
up  "  capability."  As  will  be  remem- 
bered I  allot  seventy  points  for 
capacity  and  seventy  for  capability. 

Legs  of  Super-Layers.— The  legs  should  be 
very  carefully  examined,  as  through  them  one 
can  get  a  good  idea  of  laying  power.  My  ideal  is 
a  reasonably  thin  shank,  with  rouaded  bone,  and 
minus  any  coarseness  or  flesh  at  the  back  of  the 
•shankbone.  I  try  to  avoid  the  square  or  oblong  shaak 
that  is  flat  on  o.ie  or  more  sides,  in  an  endeavour 
to  get  roundness.  Next  I  examine  closely  the 
scales,  and  in  an  ideal  layer  these  should  be  small 
and  numerous  and  tight  to  the  shank.  In  fact, 
from  the  front  view  I  like  to  see  rows  of  three 
scales  all  down  the  leg.  Take  the  shank  of  a  big- 
bo.ied  Orpington  and  we  have  a  good  example 
of  coarseness  and  what  the  leg  of  the  layer  should 
not  be.  This  coarseness  is  denoted  by  the  large 
open  scales  which  are  not  only  few  in  number 
•(because  of  their  size)  but  also  loose  and  "  off  the 
-shank,"  so  to  speak.  They  usually  run  in  rows 
of  two  scales  insteafl  of  my  ideal  three. 

Examine  the  Beak.— For  bone  and  horn  I 
award  the  following  marlvs :  ro  if  fine,  6  if  medium, 
-and  3  if  coarse.  I  take  into  accoimt  not  only 
the  leg  but  the  spur  and  the  beak.  The  latter  is 
very  important  because  I  deduct  marks  if  the 
beak  is  unshapely — too  long,  vulture  or  parrot 
shaped,  or  coarse.  Feather  is  also  important, 
and  my  ideal  layer  has  tight  plumaje  without. the 
T)aggy  featheriig  of  the  Cochin.  By  brushing 
the  feathers  along  the  back  the  wrong  way  I  find 
that  they  are  corky  and  spring  back  into  positioi 
again  very  readily  in  the  best  layers.  As  I  approach 
the  saddle  or  tail  the  feathers  a  ;ain  arc  not  fluffy 
and  "  Cochiny,"  but  reasonably  tight  and  corky. 
Passing  on  to  the  feathers  on  thighs  and  on 
abdomen,  there  should  not  be  handfuls,  although 
so  long  as  they  are  fine  and  silky  I  often  make 
allowance  for  an  excess.  You  must  get  fine 
texture  of  featheriag  on  the  abdomen,  t.ie  feathers 
feeling  soft  and  silky  to  the  touch  even  to  the  roots, 
and  lot  hard  and  coarse.  If  the  bird  is  between 
her  two  coats  and  quills  are  next  the  skin,  feather- 
ing will  appear  coarse,  and  this  must  be  allowed 
-for.  Where  feathering  is  excessive  only  3  marks 
are  scored,  with  6  for  medium  and  10  for  the 
ideal.  I  also  dedact  for  coarseness  of  feathering. 
Eggs  Come  Last.— To  unlerstand  the  import- 
ance of  my  measurements  let  me  explain  that 
€ggs  come  last.  First  of  all  the  bird  needs  so 
much  of  the  food  given  for  maintenance,  so  much 
more  to  help  it  fight  cold  or  unfavourable  spells, 
and  a  certain  quantity  to  repair  muscle,  bone, 
feather,  tissues  and  so  on.  Eggs  come  last  and 
are  actually  made  from  the  food  that  is  surplus 
after  all  the  other  requirements  mentioned  above 
are  accommodated.  If  you  have  a  big  fluffy 
hen,  then  she  cannot  possibly  lay  as  many  eggs 
as  the  tight-plumaged  bird  where  there  is  not  so 
much  food  needed  for  repairs.  In  like  manner  a 
large  feathery  hen  takes  longer  to  moult  toroug'i, 


which  is  equal  to  the  loss  ia  my  contention  of  so 
many  eggs  per  annum.  Cut  out  all  these  abnor- 
malities in  the  way  of  coarse  and  excessive  bone, 
feather  and  so  on,  and  production  of  eggs  comes 
earlier  on  the  list  for  the  amount  of  food  given. 
Another  item  of  importance  is  size  and  fineness 
of  vent,  each  taking  5  marks  or  a  total  of  10. 
The  ideal  layer  of  big  eggs  and  in  plenty  has  a 
large  moist  vent  that  is  fine  and  flat  in  texture 
and  free  from  whi'pcord  edges. 

When  Hens  Lay  Small  Eggs.— On  either  side 
of  the  vent  will  be  found  a  pelvic  bone,  and  the 
constructioi  of  this  has  a  vital  say  in  size  and 
nimiber  of  eggs.  I  award  the  following  marks: 
12  if  very  thin,  9  if  thin,  6  thick,  and  3  for  very 
thick.  In  addition  if  the  two  bjnes  are  straight 
another  3  marks  are  given,  but  omitted  if  one  or 
both  are  crooked.  If  I  hold  my  arms  out  in  semi- 
circular fashion,  you  will  have  difficulty  to  part 
them,  but  if  held  out  straight  they  are  easily 
parted.  So  it  is  with  egg-laying,  as  eggs  can 
come  through  the  bones  very  readily  and  in  clock- 
work fashion  if  they  are  straight.  The  same 
applies  if  they  are  very  thin  and  pliable.  Bones 
vary  according  to  size  of  bird  and  breed,  but  by 
thin  and  very  thin  I  mean  pliable  with  a  suspicion 
that  they  would  break  if  sharply  bent.  Having 
handled  so  many  biros  I  have  proved  tfat  some 
birds  always  lay  imall  eggs  because  their  pelvic 
bones  are  set  rock-tight  a  li  immovable.  That 
is  why  I  attach  so  much  importance  to  getting 
the  pelvic  bones  thin  and  pliable.  But  one  should 
make  sure  that  the  bird  concerned  is  in  good 
condition  with  plenty  of  meat  on  either  side  of 
the  breast-bone,  because  where  birds  are  thin  and 
ill-aourished  the  pelvic  bones  are  also  very  thin, 
not  from  laying  power,  but  from  lack  of  condition 
or  ill-nourishment.  A  bird  that  had  tuberculosis, 
for  instance,  would  have  a  breast-bone  like  a 
razor,  and  with  all  flesh  wasting  from  the  bones 
the  latter  would  be  abnormally  thin. 

Avoid  Coarse  Birds.— The  texture  of  the  flesh 
tested  at  the  abdomen  must  receive  careful  con- 
sioeratioo.  If  fine,  I  award  15  marks  ;  if  medium, 
ro  ;  and  if  coarse,  5.  A  bird  that  has  coarse  flesh 
will  readily  fatten,  and  that  means  a  loss  of  a 
given  number  of  eggs.  A  fiie-textxired  bird  will 
take  longer  to  get  fat  and  can  in  like  manner  be 
brought  round  into  condition  in  a  shorter  period, 
because  there  is  not  present  the  natural  tendency 
to  pyt  on  fat.  Short-legged  birds  are  apt  to  be 
coarse,  as  are  those  with  coarse  shanks  and  head 
points,  so  that  if  in  doubt  one  can  check  up  this 
failing  (as  others)  by  comparing  certain  different 
pointo  having  a  bearing  thereon.  Push  the  thtmib 
and  first  finger  well  into  the  bird  at  the  abdomen 
ana  withdraw  u-ider  slight  pressure.  If  the  flesh 
feels  silky  and  slippery,  the  texture  is  fine ;  if 
doughy  or  stolgy,  the  flesh  is  coarse.  As  I  have 
so  often  explained,  fat  starts  at  the  abdomen  and 
completely  encircles  the  internal  organs  and 
gradually  fiUa  up  all  the  crevices.  While  birds  are 
getting  fat  they  may  lay  well,  but  soft  eggs  and 
odd-shaped  eggs  follow  directly  the  fat  has  run 
its  course,  and  egg  production  ceases.  What  is 
more,  a  hundred  and  one  ailments  follow,  so  that 
texture  of  flesh  carries  great  weight  in  a  layer. 

Breed  Characters. — It  will  be  seen  that  my 
maximum  for  capacity  is  70  marks  and  my 
possible  for  capability  also  70  ;  the  bird  getting 
nearest  to  the  140  in  total  is  the  best  layer. 
A  pullet  may  be  high  for  capacity  but  very  low 
for  capability,  and  imder  my  scoring  she  will  not 
beat  a  pullet  that  is  good  ii  both  sectioas.     On 


capacity  a  bird  may  contain  220  eggs,  but  being 
low  in  capability  she  will  lay  only  160  of  that 
number.  My  score-card  is  so  arranged  that  she 
will  take  second  place  to  a  pullet  whose  capacity 
credits  her  with  162  egjs  and  whose  capability 
will  allow  her  to  lay  that  number  without  deduc- 
tions. To  complete  my  score-card  of  200  points 
the  following  merits  are  noted:  show  conditio!, 
10  marks ;  health,  10  ;  size  (ideal  utility),  10  ; 
and  breed  characters,  30.  A  pullet  that  was  of 
the  correct  colotu:  and  markings  with  perfect 
family  or  breed  characters  would  score  the  maxi- 
mum 30,  and  there  would  be  deductions  in  marks 
for  faults.  A  bird  with  scaly  leg  would  lose  points 
under  health  and  again  vmder  show  condition, 
as  would  a  bird  that  was  overfat. 

Purity  of  Breeding. — ^The reason  I  have  included 
breed  characteristics  is  that  marks  can  be  deducted 
for  faults  when  the  birds  are  exhibited.  Judges 
at  shows  can  do  much  to  help  purity  of  breeding 
in  our  utility  poultry,  just  as  can  om:  laying  com- 
petitions. Shows  were  always  the  means  of 
keeping  breeds  of  poultry  pure,  for  the  very  reason 
that  exhibition  specimens  were  awarded  the  prizes 
solely  on  their  characteristics,  and  according  to 
how  they  conformed  to  the  standards.  In  like 
manner  breeders  and  exhibitors  of  utility  poultry 
should  aim  at  getting  breed  characters  in  addition 
to  points  of  laying  merit.  Let  us  cut  out  single- 
comb  Wyandottes  and  feather-legged  Sussex  and 
all  like  faults  that  may  denote  crossing.  Many 
breeders  of  repute  are  even  attempting  to  boom 
crossbreds  and  in  conversation  several  have 
suggested  including  a  single-combed  variety  of  the 
Wyandotte.  But,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  such 
would  be  a  Rock  !  The  hand  of  progress,  indeed, 
points  to  purity  of  breeding  and  not  to  crossing. 

Educational  Value  of  Score-Carding. — At  the 

annual  show  of  the  National  Utility  Poultry 
Society,  to  be  held  in  December,  my  original  score- 
card  is  to  be  used  throughout  by  the  judges. 
The  educational  value  of  my  score-card  method 
of  selecting  layers  cannot  be  over  estimated.  I 
was  judging  a  show  of  utility  poultry  the  other 
week  and  the  best  female  in  the  show  was  a  really 
attractive  White  Leghorn  puUet,  which  secured 
first  prize  in  its  class.  When  writing  out  a  report 
of  the  prize  winning  birds  from  the  catalogue  I 
found  that  the  owner  of  the  above  mentioned 
pullet  had  two  cocks  in  the  male  class,  which  were 
cardless.  Out  of  curiosity  I  again  handled  the 
birds  and  found  them  coarse  in  all  points  and  very 
low  in  utility  quality.  But  for  exhibiting  these 
birds  the  owner  might  have  used  the  unnoticed 
cockerels  in  his  breeding  pens  and  with  them  bred 
a  lot  of  inferior  progeny.  This  is  why  all  poidtry- 
keepers  should  learn  carefully  the  points  of  heavy 
laying  utility  poultry. 


ADVICE    ON    POULTRY    MATTERS. 

Mr.  W.  Powell-Owen,  The  Garden  Poultry 
Expert,  will  be  pleased  to  answer,  free  of  charge,  any 
questions  dealing  with  poultry-keeping.  A  stamped 
and  addressed  envelope  should  be  enclosed,  when  a 
lengthy  and  detailed  reply  will  be  posted  promptly. 
Communications  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  W.  Powell- 
Owen,  care  of  The  G.irden,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.2.  Samples  of  foods  (report  thereon  and 
suggested  use),  is.  6d.  ;  post-mortems,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Send  samples  and  dead  fowls  (latter  by  rail  and  letters 
tinder  separate  cover)  direct  to  W.  Powell-Owen^ 
"  Powell-Owen  "  Poultry  Bureau,  47A,  High  Srect, 
Hampstead,  N.W.-j. 
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HEBDITGH'S 
POULTRY  FOODS 

Specially   prepared  for 

Egg  Production  and 

Chick  Rearing. 

THE^CLIPSE  LAYING 
MEAL.  Guaranteed  the 
best  Poultry  Meal  on  the 
Market.    21  /-  per  cwt. 

••  H7h7^POULTRY  MEAL. 
For  Growing  Stock. 
21/-  per  cwt. 

•T'EERLESS"  BISCUIT 
MEAL.     33/-  per  cwt. 

•' ARCADIA"       BISCUIT 

MEAL.      26     per    cent. 
Meat.     33/-  per  cwt. 

■•Utopia  "    biscuit 

ME\L.   25percent.  i?ish 

Meal.  33/-  per    cwt. 
DRY  MASH  best  quality. 

22/-  per  cwt. 

ECLIPSE     DRY    CHICK 

FOOD.  For  Baby  Chicks. 

31  /6  per  cwt . 

Eclipse  Dry  Chick  Food  saves 
labour,  saves  trouble,  saves 
es|iense.  saves  the  chicks,  and 
selves  the  profits. 

WESS  EX     DRY    CHICK 

FOOD.  For  older  Chicks. 

31  /6  per  cwt. 

MIXED  CORN  for  adults 

26ie  per  cwt. 

SUSSEX  GROUND  OATS. 

34/6  per  cwt.,  carr.  paid. 
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GOOD   PROFITS   are   MADE 

BY  PRODUCING  EGGS  IN  THE  WASTE  CORNERS 

by    the    use    of 

THE  "STERLING"  GARDEN   POULTRY  HOUSE 


Makers  of  Poultry 
Appliances  to  His 
Majesty    the    King. 


It  consists  of  a  Roosting 
Compartment.  Scratch- 
ing   Shed,    and    Outside 
Hun. 


333rp 


6ft.  I  6ft.  I  Wt. 

The  roost  is  on  the  left,  the  door  o(  which  is  shown  open.  It  is  shut  off  from  the  scratching  shed  by  a 
strong  deal  partition.  The  perches  are  movable.  The  lock-up  door  is  strongly  made  and  strongly  hung. 
The  two  shutters  can  be  slid  up  and  down  to  regulate  ventilation.  The  scratching  shed  is  faced  up  with 
1-inch  mesh  wire  netting  and  the  door  hung  on  strong  hinges.  The  outer  run  is  movable,  the  floor  of 
which,  whether  earth  or  of  other  material,  can  thus  be  easily  kept  clean.  Best  Swedish  deal  boards 
are  used  for  construction.    These  are  V-jointed.  tongued  and  grooved. 

SIZE  :   HOUSE  AND  SHELTER.  12ft.  long.  4(t.  wide.  4(t   high. 
RUN.  10ft.  long.  3ft.  7in.  wide,   2(t.  Sin.  high.  The  whole  22fl.  long. 


Pnice 


£10     6    O 


Floor  throuehout.  49/-  extra  Floor   to  roost.  24,6  extra.  Without  Run.  £8     6     0 

The  cosi  of  Pickling  (by  immersion)   is    1/6   in  the  £.  extra.      Immediate  despatch. 

Carrinne  Pai'l  to  anii  station   in  England  and  Wah'\\ 

HARRY    HEBDITCH,  "f  MARTOGK,   SOMERSET 

Britain's   Premier   Poultry   Appliance    Makers. 

CATALOGUE     OF      POULTRY     APPLIANCES     SENT      POST      FREE. 
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HEBDITCHS 

SPECIAL    POULTRY 
FOODS 

are  used  by  Poultry  Keepers 

all  over  the  Kingdom. 
BEST     QUALIl  Y     FISH 

MEAL,  26/-  per  cwt. 

GRANULATED  MEAT. 

No.  1,  30/-  per  cwt. 
>  No.  2,  27/6  per  cwt. 
MEAT        AND       BONE 

MEAL.    27/6  per  cwt. 
BONE  MEAL. 

21/^per  cwt. 

CLOVER  HAY  MEAL. 
11/6  per  cwt. 

PEAT    MOSS. 

7/6  per  cwt.       Prepared 
fine,  specially  for  Poultry. 

FLIN  r  GRIT.  5/-  per  cwt. 
COCKLE  SHELL. 

8/-  per  cwt^ 

The  above  prices  in- 
clude saolcs,  are  free  on 
rail  and  carriage  for- 
ward, with  the  excep- 
tion of  Sussex  Oats  which 
are  carriage  paid. 

Our  mixtures  are  guar- 
anteed absolutely  free  from 
grit,  Castor  bean.  Cotton 
Seed  residue,  or  any  injtiri- 
ous  matter. 

IT  IS  IMPORTANT  THAT  VOU 
GIVE  YOUR  NEAREST  STATION 
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Makers  of  Poultry 
Appliances  to  His 
Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 


LARGE  EGG  STRAIN.— White  Wyandotte 

!!ockerels    from    15/6.      Book    now.      Pedigrees   supplied. — 
ilisses  COATES,  Broadlieath,  Presteign. 


it 
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GUANOA 

THE   POPULAR    FERTILIZER. 

FLOWERS,  VEGETABLES  &  ALL  CROPS 
THRIVE  REMARKABLY  WELL  WHERE  USED 

PRICES : 

6  cwta.      3  cwto.      2  cwts.      1  cwt.      56  lbs.       28  Ibe. 

60/-         37/6        26/-        13/6        7/6         4/- 

Carriage  Paid  Cwt.  Lots.     Packages  Free. 

Prompt  delivery,  direct  if  your  Seedsman  cannot  supply 

Fertilizers  for  all  Craps,  Lists  on  application. 

HUNTER  &  GOW,  Ltd.,  28,  Thomas  St.,  Liverpool 


1920     PULLETS 

For  Winter  eggs,  also  first  class  1919  birds  lor  next  season's 
breeding.  Buv  now;  get  first  selection,  lowest  prices. 
Golden,  silver,  white  Wyandottes  (273  egg  strain),  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns  (285  strain).  Black  Wyandotte 
Bantams,  White  Runner  and  Butf  Orpington  Ducks.  Over 
SOU  prizes  and  honours  won.  I 

SYDNEY  HILLER,  F.B.S.A.        < 

CLEVELAND    POULTRY   FARM,  STANDON.    Herts 

THORP  &  CO.  (POULTRY  FARMS),  LTD. 

Capital,  £50.000.  Incubator  capacity,  50,000  eggs.  The 
largest  breeders  and  hatchers  of  poultry  and  ducks  in  Europe. 
All  correspondence  to  Gloucester  Hatcheries,  Little  Church 
Street,  Edgware  Road,  London,  W.  1.  Chief  Farm,  Gloucester 
Poultry  Farm,  Beckley,  Sussex.  Pullets,  hens,  cockerels, 
ducks,  and  drakes  are  now  offered  from  the  Company's  stock 
of  over  24,000  head  in  50  different  breeds,  in  the  best  care- 
fully selected  pedigree  strains,  tmrivalled  in  stamina  and 
high  egg  yield.  Eggs  for  hatching,  10s.  6d.  per  dozen.  Day- 
old  chicks  203.  per  dozen,  carriage  paid.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Foods,  poultry  houses,  incubators  and  appliances 
of  every  description  supplied.  Inspection  of  hatcheries  and 
farm  invited.  Look  for  our  exhibition  stands  at  all  leading 
poultry,  dairy,  and  agricultural  shows  at  home  and  abroad. 
We  supply  everything  for  poultry.  Farms  equipped  In  their 
entirety. — Write  for  list  and  state  requirements.  Telephone  : 
Paddington  507  (3  lines).  Telegrams  and  Cables  Athor- 
f^hiko,  Edtrward,  T.ondon. 


MANY   YEARS    REPUTATIOnAV 

^  WEED" 

KILLER 

LASTING  RESULTS  -NO  NEW  EXPERIMENT, 


f^  LABOUR  SAVERS.-EUREKA- uwN  SAND.  ^ 

SoiLFuME.  Nicotine  insecticides  Fumers. 
spray5.  and  other  chemicals  &  sundries.* 
See  List    Please  asr  your  agent  for  the  Eureka    . 

ARTICLES-  They  ABE  ALWAYS  SATISFACTORY  IF  ANY      \ 
DIFFICULTY  Ifl  OBTAINING   WE  SEND  DIRECT  CARRIAGE  «ID 


OnlfAddrKsTOMllNSON&HAYWARD  L?  LINCOLN. 


AUCTION     SALES    of 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH  and  DUTCH  BULBS 

in  lots  til  suit  all   buyers  by 

PROTHEROE   &    MORRIS, 

at  their  Central  .Sale  Rooms,  evcrv  MONDAY,  WEDNES- 
DAY AND  FRIDAY.     Write  for  Catalogues. 
67  &  68,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.G  2 


BY     APPOINTMENT. 


BY     APPOINTIMBNT 


\3Mt 

DISINFECTANT  FLUID 

"A  morlky  and formiimtlt  mupon/or  ballUni)  totinillht  baeUlu$." 

— Sir  J.  CEiOHTOH-BEOWira.  P.E.8. 

Use   Freely  in    Hen    Roosts,    Pigeon 
Cotes,  Aviaries,   etc. 


AGAINST  GOLDS  and  ROUP:-"  I  mixed  twenty  parts  of 
water  to  one  of  IZAL,  dipped  their  heads  in  it  for  a  few  seconds 
night  and  morning,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  they  could  all  see  and 
were  on  the  feed  again." 

Invaluable  as   a   remedy   against   Foul    Bpood  and 
I.O.W.  disease   in    Bees. 

Ask   for   special   leaflets   with    instructions  for  use. 


IZAL   POWDER   dusted    among    the   feathers  rids 
the   birds  of  insect   pests. 


IZAL  FLUID„«   '^^' 


IZALPOWDER.  -^"'  *:  !^"'' 


riO/6  per  gal 
Sent  carriage  paid  on  receipt  of  remittanae 

Ask  for  Frea  Copy  ol  "  Haalthy  Poultry." 


14/-  per  501b.  ke  g. 


Newton,  GhambersA  Go.,Lt(l.,ThorncH1fe,  nr.Sheffleld. 


VJ  L  l-I-XJ-^JLJXl  ■ 


[otriiiM±it.K   1C$,    iyzi7. 


Lever:s  Easy 

Shaving  Stick 

Gives    Satisfaction    to 
Men    of   Every   Rank, 


u 


per 
stick. 


Of  all  Grocers,  Stores,  Oilmen, 
Chandlers,  Canteens,  etc. 


CASY  SHAVING  STICK  brings 
smiles  of  satisfaction  and  clean- 
shaven content  to  Upper  and  Lower 
deck  alike.  Everybody  should  use 
Easy,  because  it  represents  the  highest 
quality  presented  in  the  most  econ- 
omical form.  There  is  no  metal 
case  to  pay  for — all  the  value  is  in 
the  soap,"  says  Midshipman  Easy,  who 
knows  a   good  thing  when  he  sees  it. 

When  clearing  the  decks  for  shaving  action 
every  morning  don't  forget  Lever's  Easy 
Shaving  Stick.  It  lathers  quickly  and  freely 
— makes  things  "  easy "  for  the  razor,  easy 
for   the   skin,    easy   for   the   pocket. 

Does  not  dry   on   the 
face  or  bite  the  skin. 


LEVER    BROTHERS    LIMITED.    PORT    SUNLIGHT. 


F,  61— <^ 
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The  Loughborough  Boiler  If 


e^f*^ 


tw0a0^0m»ft»0m0»i 


When  you  have  installed  a  LOUGHBOROUGH 
BOILER.  6tted  with  Messenger  &  Co.'s  Elastic- 
jointed  Pipes,  you  know  that  you  possess  the  most 
economical  and  efiective  method  of  combating  damp 
and  frost  in  your  Greenhouse.  Thousands  have  tried 
and  proved  it.     Why  not  you  ? 

Write  for  Estimates  to  the  Sole  Makers : 

MESSENGER   &   CO.,    LTD. 

Heating     Eni'inecrs. 

Loughborough,     LEICESTERSHIRE 

London   Office  :    122,  Victoria  St.,  Westminster,  S.W  1 


THE     KING     OF    FUMIGANTS 


MBk  AUTO-SHREDS 


BURNS    ON     Trit    CRnuND 
NO    APPARATU5    REOUIBLO 


Is    CERTAIN     DEATH     to 

Leaf-mining  MaRfiots. White  Fly 
and  all  Pests  infesting  Plants 
I'nder  Glass.  In  boxes  to  fumi- 
gale  1. 000  cubic  feet.  Sd- :  2.500 
cubic  feet,  1/3;  10.000  cubic  feet 
(forordinary  Plant  s>.  3/6:  10.000 
cubic  feet  (for  tender  foliaged 
Plants'  4/6  each.  Obtained  of 
all  Principal  Seedsttten  and 
Florists. 

Original  Patentees:— 

W.  Darlington  &  Sons, 

LrMITED. 

G  Dept.. 
HACKNEY,   LONDON,    E.8 


MOTH   GRIP 

FOR   BANDING   FRUIT    TREES. 

APPLY   NOW. 
Non-poisonous  Fruit  Tree  Dressing 

NO  MOTH-NO  CATERPILLAR 

PARCHMENT  TREE  BANDS. 
Fruit  Staring  Trays  and  Cabinets. 


Writej 


(( 


THE   SILVER    MEDAL 

HORSE  SHOE 
BOILER 

THE  PREMIER  HEATER  FOR  SMALL 
GREENHOUSES.  ENSURES  FULL  HEAT 
WITH     LEAST     FUEL     AND     ATTENTION. 


»> 


38,000   SOLD. 


COnPLETE      APPARATUS      NOW      FROM      STOCK. 

List  42  Free. 

CHAS.    P.    KINNELL    &    CO..    LTD, 

65,  65a,  Southwark  St .  London.  S.E.  1. 


Jj.for  .Autumn   Specialities,     just     published. 
Post  free. 

Wm.  WOOD  &  SON,  Ltd.  H.i:?i«ou?.rs.s 

Telephone:     TADI  nUf       DllPtfC  Telegrams: 

BurnhdmTH.     IHrLUlf,     DUolVO   ''S«''!"i"e. 

Taplow. 


»*tmtt0^0m0tm0^0 


^^tn^^m 


LETHORION    :: 

IMPROVED     VAPOUR    CONE 


Fumigator 


N' 


Introduced  1885. 

OTHING  yet  intro- 
duced has  surpassed 
this  valuable  method 
of  Fumigating  Greenhouses. 
It  combines  economy  with 
efficiency  in  every  way, 
and  is  certain  death  to  all 
pests,  without  any  injury  to 
vegetation  ! 

Only  a  match  required  for 
starting  it !     Full  directions 

Registered  Trade  Mark  b295      for  USe  On  each  Cone. 

Nicotine  is  the  effective  agent  in  this  Fumigator  I 
Prices, — No.  1 .  lor  Jf'rames  and  "  Lean-to'B  "  up  to  1,000 
cubic  ft., lOd.  each:  No.  Ss  for  Small  Greenhouses  up  to 
1,600  cubic  ft.,  1;3  each:  No.  3,  for  general  use  io 
Large  Greenhouses  from  2,0L0  to  2,600  cubic  ft.,1/9  each. 
Sold  by  the  Trade  uenerally. 


CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  LONDON,  S.E.  1 


ESTABLISHED     1832. 

No  connection  with  any  other  Firm  of  a 
simitar  name 

CATALOGUE  FOR  1920 

(With    Cultural    Directions) 

OF 

SPLENDID 


DUTCH    and 

CAPE  BULBS,  &c. 

DIRECT     FROM    THE    GROWERS. 


Is    now    ready,    and    will    be   sent   post    free 
on  application  to  themselves  direct,  at 

OVERVEEN,  HAARLEM,  HOLLAND. 


sirrcJA.TiON   VACAifrr. 


APPRENTICE  to  Garden  Craftsmen  to  learn 

roct  work,  rock  and  stream  formation,  planting,  planning, 
etc.  Must  show  signs  of  ability;  gardener's  son  preferred, 
rniqiie  opportunity  for  industrious  and  intelligent  boy. — 
Applj-  hy  letter  in  ojvn  handwriting. to  PULHAM  &  Son, 
71,  ^ewraan  Street.  W.l. 


ESTABLISHED     1870. 


WALTER  BLOM  &  SON,  F.R.H.S., 
OVERVEEN,    HOLLAND. 


WHY 


ARE  BLOM  S  BULBS  SO  MUCH  IN  DEMAND.^ 

Because  ONLY  the  best  qualities  and  sorts  are  selected; 
the  packing  is  done  correctly  and  neatly,  and  BEST  POSSIBLE 
VALUE    FOR    MONEY    is   given. 

Apply   for   Catalogue   without   delay   and    try 

BLOMS    BULBS 

which     will     give     you     the     highest     satisfaction. 

Fair  Prices.  PREPAID  ORDERS  1  0%  DISCOUNT. 
FREE     DELIVERY. 

NEALE  &    WILKINSON,  LTD.,  16,   CAMOIVIILE   ST.,    E.G.  3,    WILL   FORWARD   CATALOGUE. 
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GROW  YOUR  OWN  VEGETABLES  FREE  FROM  DISEASE  WITH 


FRUIT    TREES 


NOW 

with 


OSTICO 

AND     PROTECT 

NEXT     SEASON'S    CROP 

FROM     THE     RAVAGES      OF 

CATERPILLARS 


Small  tins  for  15  to  20  trees,     2;S. 

Paper  Bands  for  above,  6d    per  packet. 

2J  lb.  tins,     8/6. 

Paper  Bands  for  above,  2/-  per  packet. 

From  Seedsmen,  Ironmongers,  etc. 
B.anu?acfurers=    McDOUGALL     BROS.,    Ltd. 

66/68,  PORT  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 


■ 


THEY  ARE  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

ALL     HAND     MADE 

ARTISTIC  FERN  PANS 
AND     BULB      BOWLS. 

State   Quantiti-'s    and  sizes   required,   and  have 
" Carriat^e  Paid"  quotation,    or  write  for  Price 

List— FREE 
RICHARD    SANKEY    &    SON,  LTD., 
Royal  Potteries,  Bulwell,  Nottinqham. 


THE  MOST  PERFECT 

FERTILIZER 

FOR 


Tf]M;[t/j 


GREENHOUSES. 
GARDENS. 
.  LAWNS.  CI 


THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  AND 
COMPLETE  SUBSTITUTE  for  STABLE  MANURE 


^j  SCIBNTIFICALLY    AND    CHEHIOALLY    PREPARED. 

In  the  form  of  a  leaf-mould,  read?  for  use  at  anytime.  In  the  same  way.  and  for  all  purposes  that  stable  manure  Is  put.  Goes  further 

(4  bushels  equalltne  15  cwts.).  gives  better  result,  is  clean  to  handle,  sweet  smelling,  and  free  from  weeds,  worms,  etc. 

Report  of  Royal    Horticultural    Society.      "  Your  Patented  Hop  Manure  has  been  used  in  the  Society's  Gardens  at 

Wisley,  and  1  am  pleased  to  report  that  It  has  proved  excellent  for  the  flower  borders,  fruit  and  vecetables  grown  both  under 

glass  and  out  in  the  open  air.'"  (Signed)     W.  WiLKS.  Secretary. 

A  Beautiful  Free  Booklet  gix'itiff  full  particulars  and  testimonials  sent  on  receii>t  of  postcard. 

W^  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS;  GENUINE  ONLY  IN  OUR  MARKED  BAGS.  CONTAINING  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS.  -^G. 

Prices,  including!  bags.  1  bushc-I  2'3.  4  t^shels  6/-.  5-4  bushels  28/9.  1(1-4  bushels  55/-.  20-4  bushels.  100'- 
Cirriage  forward  for  c^sh  with  order, 

WAKELEV'S  GROUND  GARDEN  LIME  (Caustic  or  Quick  Lime),  3/6  bushel  bag,  carriage  forward. 

WAKELEY'S  Empi  ^  FERTILISER 

A  valuable  Plant  Food  for  Allotment  and 'General  Garden  use,  simple  to  apply.    Particulars  and  Guaranteed 

Analysis  free.    Price  including  bags 

14  lb.  bag,  3/3  ;    56  lbs.,  11/6;    1  cwt.,  22/- 

Best  Yellow  Fibrous  Loam,  4-/-,  and  Leaf  Mould,  4/6.      Coarse  Silver  Sand,  5/6,  and  Brown 

Fibrous  Peat,  5/6  per  sack.    Basic  Slag,  7/9.  Superphosphates,  13/6.  Bone  Meal,  24/6 

Kainit,    11/6   per  cwt.       Bulb  Fibre,  3/6  per  bushel. 

See  Free  Booklet  ns>  ttbove  for  f^rices  o'  smaller  quantities,  iitso  other  Hoods* 

WAKELEY   BROS    ■%  CO.     LTD..  75a.   BANKSIDE.   LONDON,   S.E.I. 


TO  ACHIEVE  BEST 
RESULTS  USE 


ot<^ 


^^ 


On  the  market  for  over 

years,  they  still  bold  first 

place  Id  the  estimation  of  Hortlcal- 

turitts  all  over  the  world  for  QUALITY 

and  RESULTS. 

The  direct  result  of  many  years'  practical  experience  in 
gardening,  they  stand  unrivalled  at  the  present  day  for  every  des- 
cription of  Fruit  bearing,  Flowering  and  Foliage  Plants.  Vegetables. 
Liwns,  etc..  etc. 
VINK,  PLANT  ft  VEGETABLE  MANURE.  Il2lbs..  30/-;  56lbs..  IS/-:  28lbs..  9/- ;  Ulbs.,  5/- :  71bs..  3/-:  tlas.  1/3 

Carriage  paid  on  SGiba.  and  up  anywhere  In  United  Kingdom. 

SPECIAL  TOP-DRESSING   MANURE.  56lbs..  18/6;  28lbs..  10/- :  141  bs..  6/-;  71bs..3/6:  tins.  I/- 
Carriage  paid  on  56lbs.  and  up  anywhere  In  United  Kingdom. 

BV       WRITE    FOR  OUR   BOOKLET— POST    FREE   ON    REQUEST.      -VQ 
SOLD    BT     NURSBRYHBN     AND     SBEDSBIEN     EVERYWHERE. 

Sole  Makers:  WM-    THOMSON  -Z)  ^ONS.  LTD.,  CLOVENFORDS,  SCOTLAND. 


ill 

S 

■111 

Iji 

1^^.,: 

FOR  IRISH  LINEN 

Write    to    Headquarters 

—  where  Linen  is  made — before  ordering  elsewhere.  We 
hold  large  stocks  of  all  kinds  of  linens  at  makers'  prices, 
and  to  enable  vou  to  make  a  selection  we  will  send  you 
our   illustrated  List  No.  46s   upon   receipt  of  a  postcard. 

Caryiatici>a>il  on  all  orders  of  20/-  ami  til>u-arits  and 
delivery  of  parcels  gnarant^'cd  to  ciistovicr's  address. 

ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER,  LIMITED. 

LINEN      Manufjcturers,     BELFAST. 


and  makes  the  Garden  .r^^l^y„^ 
gay  all  the  year  round  ^^}^^ 


^i"^^^^"    SnI.t  evervwiiere  for  Horticultural  purposes  in  PACKETS  lOd,  &  1'6.  nnd  in 
RRANDED&SEtLEDB\GS:7  1b...3  9    lJlhs..6/8-.;Sll.s..ll/6:56  1bs.20/-:ll;lbs     37/.,    Or 
d?tta?rom  fhc  Works      atri.Se  Paid  i.,  tl,.  U.i.ed  King  .om  tor  Casi,  with  Order  (except  PACKETb). 


S.QN.    Manure- M'.rs  *  Bone  i..roi.neri,  ;>iRAi  rOKix,L0N00.N. 


Printed  by  Hudson  &  Kearns.  Limited.  Hatfield  Street  Works, 

and  by  George 


Stamford  Street.  S,E.  1,  and  Published  by    *  Countkv  Lifh."  Limited,  at  20,  Tavistock  bueei.  airaiid.  W.C.  2, 
Newnes,  Limited.  8-11.  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  W.C.  2. 
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EKGI8T»KliD    AI  THK     QENERAL-1  P.^„_  XH  DS'li'DE'lVr'ir 

POPT    OFFICB   AS  A    NIWBPAPEE    I  rnte   A  nnCCt-Cl-vll^l!, 

AHU  FOB   CANADIAN  MAQAZINB  I  Yearly   Subscription 

; POST. J  Inland,  17/1 :  Foreign,  17/4 


HYDRANGEA    HORTENSIS    IN     A     SEASIDE 
GARDEN. 


SUTTON'S  BULB  CATALOGUE 

FOR   1920  NOW  READY. 


Complete    descriptive  lists  of  the  best 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  Crocus,  etc. 

All  bulbs  of  soundest  quality. 

The  King's  Seedsmen, 

READING. 


MiMJOTt/f^i 


oico 


BARR'S  COLLECTIONS  OF  BULBS 

30/-  Collection  for  Forcing,  Greenhouse  &  Sitting  Room. 

t'ontaining  Eai'ly  Hyaiintbs.  Datfodils,  I'cilyantliiis  Narcissi,  Tulips,  Freesias,  etc. 

Half  Collection  ISh 

25/-  Collection  of  Bulbs  for  Bowls  and  Vases. 

Giving  a  sufi-pssion  of  l>looni  trom  latr  .\u1utnn  to  Sprini:,  incliulina tlie  most  suitable 
H.N'acintlis,  Daffoilils,  Jonquils.  Polyanthus  Xarcissi,  Clii(jnoilo\as,  etc. 

Halt  Collection  12/B 

25/-  Collection  of  Daffodils  for  Bowl  Culture. 

I'ontains  G  each  oi  l.'>  most  suitaMi'  variotics — all  e.xtra  strong  bulbs. 
Half  Collection   12/6  Full  Descriptive  Catalogue  free,  on  application 

11,    12     &     13,    KING     STREET, 
Covent   Garden,  London,  W.C.  2. 


BARR  &  SONS 


CURRANTS  AND  GOOSEBERRIES 

All  intending  planting  the  above  should  make  early  application  to  us.  We 
hold  excellent  stocks  of  all  the  leading  varieties,  andean  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Fruit  growers  should  not  miss  planting 

CURRANT    SOUTHWELL     RED 

It  flowers  very  late,  and  so  resists  late  frosts-  Long  bunches  of  bright  shining 
red  berries  are  formed,  the  individual  berries  being  very  large  and  uniform  in 
size,  when  gathered  it  has  a  very  fine  appearance  and  commands  the  top  price 
in  the  market. 

Full  Particulars  on  Application, 

H.    MERRYWEATHER    &    SONS,    LTD., 
Garden    Specialists,   SOUTHWELL,   NOTTS. 


HONOURS  FOR  ALLWOODII 

The  phenomenal  success  of  this  new  race  of  Hardy  Plants,  half  Pink  and  half  Carnationi  is 
testified  to  by  the  nuinerous  honours  awarded,  viz.  : 
4  AWARDS  OF  MERIT  from  R.H.S. 
10  GOLD  MEDALS  at   Leading  Shows- 

THE  GOLD  FLORAL  MKDAL  (the  Blue  Ribbon  of  Horticulture),  and 
THE  GOLD  CORONATION  CHALLENGE  CUP. 

PLANT    NOW    FOR    BEST    RESULTS. 
The   undermentioned  collections    are    now   available,    ex    32"    pots,   at    the    prices    quoted 
carriage   and    packing    paid   for   cash   with  order. 

Collection  No.  1—3  Plants,  8/6.  Collection  No-  2—6  Plants,  15-. 

Collection  No.  3—12  Plants  (including  Novelties).  35/-. 

Cultural  Booklet.  6d,.  post  free.  Catalogue  sent  with  pleasure  on  request. 

When   you  think  of  Carnations  you  think  of 

The  leading  Carnation  Raisers 
and  Specialists  in  the    World. 

Dept.  3, 

HAYWARDS     HEATH, 

SUSSEX, 


II. 
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"THE  GARDEN"  CATALOGUE    GUIDE 


NOTICE  TO  OUR   READERS 

IN  order  to  avoid  waste  in  the  printing  of 
catalogue",  readers  are  advised  to  apply  to 
the  toilowing  firms  ior  the  catalogues  they 
require.  We  therefore  beg  to  point  out  that  the 
under-mentioned  firms  will  be  very  pleased  to 
send  their  useful  catalogues  to  our  readers  free 
of  charge,  on  receipt  of  a  post  card. 


Rose  Specialists 


ELISHA  J.  HICKS,   M.C.,  N.R.S.,  etc. 

HURST,   BERKS. 

The  Champion  Decorative  Rose  Grower  of   England. 


Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 


KELWAY  &  SON 

Rbtail  Plant  Department 

LANGPORT,  SOMERSET 


Hardy  Plants 

ColourBorders 

Gladioli 


J.  CHEAL  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

Nurseries 

CRAWLEY 


Landscape 
Oardenere 
Trees  and 
ShrubB,  etc. 


LAXTON  BROS. 

Nurseries 
BEDFORD 


Strawberries 

and 

Fruit  Trees 


PERRY'S 

EUrdy  Plant  Farms 

ENFIELD,  MIDDX. 


Water  Lilies 

and 

Bog  Plants 


PULHAM  &  SON 

Nurseries 
ELSENHAM,  ESSEX 

W.  WELLS,  JuNR. 
Hardy  Plant  Nurseries 
MERSTHAM,  SURREY 


Garden  Craftsmen, 

Rockworkers, 

Rock,  Alpine 

and 

Herbaceous  Plants. 

Herbaceous  and 
Alpine  Plants, 
Delphiniums  and 
Michaelmas  Daisies 


Garden  Sundries 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 
234,  BOROUOB 
LONDON,  S.E.  1 


XL    ALL 

Trade  Insecticide  & 
only.     _         ,  , 

Fumigants 


CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Shad  Thames,  S.E.  1   and 
Bedford  Chambers 
CoTENT  Garden,  W.C.  2 


IVlerchants  and 

Manufacturers 

of  Horticultural 

Sundries, 

Fertilisers  and 

Insecticides 

etc. 


Seeds  and  Bulbs 


H.  H.  BATH  Ltd. 
The  Floral  Farms 
WISBECH 


Home-Grown 
Bulbs  and 
Seeds 


G    G.  WHITELEGG  &  Co. 
The  NuBSERiES, 
CHISLEHURST. 


Bulbs  and  Irises 
New  Catalogue 
Now    Ready, 
Poet  Free  on 
Request. 


BLACKMORE   &   LANGDON       Begonias 

Delphiniums 
Gloxinias 
Cyclamen,  etc. 


TwERTON  Hill  Nursery 
HATH 


HENRY  ECKFORD 

VVem 

SHROPSHIRE 

DAWKINS 

408,  King's  Road 
CHELSEA,  S.W. 


Sweet  Peas  and 
Garden  Seeds 
Fertilizers 

Bulb 

Catalogue 
Free  on  application. 


R.  WALLACE  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
KiLNFiELD  Gardens 
COLCHESTER 


New  Bulb  and 
Iris  List 
Now   Ready. 


J.  JRFFERIES  &  SON,  Ltd. 
Royal  Nurserie.s, 
CIRENCESTER. 


Bulbs  of  all  kinds 
Specialists  in 
Darwin  and  IVlay 
Flowering  Tulips 
and   Hybrid 
Qiadioti. 


Landscape  Gardening 


WHITELEGG  &  CO. 
CHISLEHURST 

WRITE    US 


Landscape  and 
Qarden  Archi- 
tects, specialise 
in  Rock,  Water 
and  Formal 
Qardena,  etc* 


pC  D  p  FTIJ  A  |_    ^^  have  a  splendid  stock  of  well-grown 
healthy  plants  in  3in.   pots  ready   for 


FLOWERING    P^o^Pt  ^^'i^'^^V  (our  selection).     Cata- 
^.^.^^^^^K!^^.^     loguefree  on  application.    "Carnations 


CARNATIONS  ^^'^^^  ^^  perfect  condition,  not  a  leaf  or 
^^^^^^^^^_^_^  bud  damaged.  My  employer  is  very 
pleased  with  them." — C.  T.  W.  Axmouth,  1920. 

YOXJJMG      Sl     CO.       (Gold  Medallists) 
Hatherley,    CHELTENHAM.      Est.    1890 


ORCHIDS 

of  vigorous  habit  and  superior  constitution. 
A  visit  to  our  Establishment  is  cordially  in 
vited  to  inspect  our  immense  and  interesting 

STOCK  RAISED  BY  THE  \ 

PURE  CULTURE  SYSTEM 

Choice  Species,  Rare  Botanical  Specimens,     ' 
Albinos   in   warm    and    cool  sections  also   a 
speciality. 

Expert  advice  given  and  all  requisites  supplied    i 
for  the  good  culture  of  Orchids, 

GHARLESWORTH  &  CO.] 

HAYWARDS    HEATH.     I 


J.  BENTLEY,  Ltd. 
Bakkow-on-Humber 
HULL 


Weed  Destroyers 
Lawn  Sand 
Insecticides 
Fertilizers 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 
234,  BoBOUOB 
LONDON,  S.E. 


XL  ALL 

Trade  Fertilizers  and 
only.      Agricultural 
Manures 


The  New  DESTRUCTOR  CO.  Rubbish 

Ltd. 
Station  Road,  PERSHORE.     Destructors 


Heating  Apparatus 


C.  p.  KINNELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.       Boiler 
Gbeenhouse  Heatino  List  No.  42, 

SoHTHWABK  St.,  London, S.E.1    Post  Free. 


ESTABLISHED     1870. 


WALTER  BLOM  &  SON,  F.R.H.S., 
OVERVEEN,    HOLLAND. 


WHY 


ARE  BLOM  S  BULBS  SO  MUCH  IN  DEMAND.o 
Because  ONLY  the  best  qualities  and  sorts  are  selected; 
the  packing  is  done  correctly  and  neatly,  and  BEST  POSSIBLE 
VALUE    FOR    MONEY    is   given. 

Apply   for  Catalogue   without   delay   and    try 

BLOMS    BULBS 

which     will     give     you     the     highest     satisfaction. 
Fair  Prices.  PREPAID  ORDERS  1 0%  DISCOUNT. 
FREE     DELIVERY. 

NEALE  &    WILKINSON,  LTD.,  16,   CAMOMILE   ST.,    E.C.  3,    WILL    FORWARD   CATALOGUE. 


September  25,  1920.] 
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WEBBS'   BULBS    FOR    FORCING. 

Tlie  tincst  qiuility  obtaitiiible. 
WEBBS'   POLYANTHUS    NARCISSI  ; 

Paper  Wliitc,  3/3  per  doz.,  25  per  ino. 
Double  Eonian,  3/-  per  doz,,  ^1/-  per  100. 
WEBBS'  EARLY   WHITE  ROMAN   HYACINTHS  : 
3/6,  7/-  and  8/6  per  doz. 
42/-,  52/-  and  64/-  per  100. 
WEBBS'   EXTRA    EARLY   HYACINTHS : 

(Prepared  for  forcing),  in    10   separate   colours, 
10/6  per  doz. 
WEBBS'  FREESIA,   REFRACTA   ALBA  : 
1/9  per  doz.,  12/6  per  100. 
WEBBS'    BULB    CATALOGUE   for   1920,   post    free 
request.— WEBB  &   SONS,   LTD.,  The  King's  Seedsmen, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


WATERERS'    RHODODENDRONS, 

Azaleas,  Rare  Slirubs,  Japanese  Cherries,  Maples,  and 
Chinese  subjects.  Roman  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  Freesias, 
Tulips,  Bulbs  for  bowl  culture  and  bedding;  Alpine  and 
Herbaceous  Plants ;  Fruit  Trees.  Strawberries,  for  forcing 
and  planting,  etc,  Roses  in  all  forms, — John  Waterek, 
Sons  *  Crisp,  Ltd.,  Bagshot,  Surrey,  and  Twyford,  Berks. 


GREENHOUSE  PAINTING  AND   GLAZING 

— "  VTTROLITE  "  superior  to  White  Lead  Paint,  25/-  per 
gall.  Cans  extra.  "  Plastine,"  supersedes  Putty,  44/-  per 
cwt. — Full  particulars  from  Waiter  Carson  &  Sons,  Grove 
Works,  Battersea.    Agents  throughout  the  Country. 

PRIMULAS.  —  Sutton's     strain,     Sinensis, 

SteUata,  and  Malacoidcs,  2/3  doz.,  14/-  100,  carriage  paid; 
all  strong  transplanted.  Asparagus  Plumosus  Nanus,  true 
Hat-leaved,  extra  good,  out  of  60's,  5/-  doz,,  37/6  100, 
carriage  paid.  New  Birch  Brooms  with  handles,  8/6  doz,, 
without  liandles,  7/6  doz.  F,O.R,,  C.W.O. — E  GailaQHER, 
Chalk  Hill  Nurseries,  17,  London  Street,  Reading. 

POULTRY  FEEDING,  by  WILL  HOOLEY, 

F.Z.S.,  F.B.S.A,  A  copy  of  this  practical  booklet  on  the 
most  economical  methods  of  feeding  poultry  will  be  sent 
post  free  on  receipt  of  lid.  addressed  to  The  Manager, 
"CorNTRY  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden    W.C.2. 

800      GARDENING      AND       BOTANICAL 

BOOKS  FOR  SALE  ;  catalogue  free.— R.  Frampton,  37, 
Fonthlll  Road,  London,  N.  4. 

PRIOR'S    WORLD  FAMED     ROSES    AND 

FRUIT  TREES:  catalogues  free.  — D.  Prior  &  Son, 
Champion  Rose  Grower,  Colchester.     Mention  paper. 

PRIMULA    KEWENSIS;     type    Farinosa— 

A  quantity  of  tine  healthy  seedling  plants  forSale  cheap. 
—Apply  Major  Carter,  Waterston  Manor,  Dorchester. 

ROCK  PLANTS,  best  varieties,  inexpensive. 

List  free  —Marion  Gledstanes,  Fardross,  Clogher. 
Irelai  d. 


COLOURED    FREESIAS.— My  list   is  now 

ready  and  srill  be  sent  to  all  applicants.— G.  H.  Dalrymple, 
The  Nurseries,  Bartley,  Southampton. 

WAKELEY'S  PATENTED  HOP  MANURE. 

— The    only    reliable    and    complete    substitute    for    Stable 
ttiaDure.     See  advt,  on  p.  viii. 


BURBAGE    ROSES   on  Pedigree   Stocks.— 

1,000  varieties  grown.  List  of  "The  Hundred  Best  Roses." 
post  free. — The  Burbage  Nurseries,  Nr.  Hinckley, 
Leicestershire.  Established  1773.  (Manager,  G.  Geary, 
F.R.H.S.) 

STORING    VEGETABLES    AND    FRUITS : 

with  chapters  on  "  Drying  in  the  Oven  and  by  the  Kitchen 
Fire,"  By  Herbert  Cowlev  (Editor  of  The  Garden).  9d. 
net,  by  post,  lid. — Published  at  the  Offices  of  "  Coitntkt 
Lite,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 

REV.    C.     BARNES,     F.R.H.S.,    SCOFTON, 

Worksop,  has  a  fine  collection  of  named  Pyrethrum  and  other 
plants.    Also  bulbs,  Darwin  Tulips,  etc.    List. 

SPLENDID    YELLOW     FIBROUS     LOAM. 

Pure  Leaf  Mould,  Coarse  Sand,  each  5/-  per  sack.  Prepared 
Compost,  6/6  ;  Cocoanut  Fibre,  5/6  per  sack.  Kainit,  14  lbs. 
a/9. — W.  Herbert  &  Co.,  Hop  Exchange,  London,  S.E. 


BARR'S     GOLD     MEDAL       DAFFODILS 

(aw.arded  47  Gold  Medals,  5  Silver  Cups). — The  Hnest  sorth 
for  Pots,  Bowls.  Exhibition,  Flower  Borders  and  to 
Naturalise,  Also  many  New  Seedling  Varieties  offered  for 
the  first  time.       Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 


BARR'S    HYACINTHS,    TULIPS,    LILIES, 

CROCUSES,  IRISES,  etc.,  for  pots  and  bcd.ling.  Finest 
quality.  Descriptive  Catalogue  with  special  circular  of 
Bulbs  for  Bowl  culture,  free, — Bakr  &  Sons,  11,  12  &  13, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W,C,2. 


THE  DOUGLAS  CLOVES.— Our  wonderful 

new  strain  of  Hardy  Border  Clove  Carnations  have  been  the 
sensation  of  the  1920  shows,  Rigidstems, perfect  of  calyx, 
glorious  scent!  Thev  do  grandly  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain.  Catalogue  free  to  intending  purchasers.  Seed 
2/6  and  5/-.— J.  DonoiAS,  Great  Bookluim. 


THE    DOUGLAS   DIANTHUS   is  the    finest 

Hybrid    pink  for   rockwork   or    border  ;  now   obtainable  in 
every  known  colour. — J.  Douglas,  Great  Bookhain. 


LOVELY   SPRING   FLOWERING    PLANTS 

for  autumn  planting,  including  polyanthus  in  all  beautiful 
shades,  yellow  allysuin,  forget-me-not,  pansies,  strawberry 
plants,  strong.  Now  ready.  Catalogue  free. — Ernest  Hills, 
The  Hhydd  Nurseries,  H.-inley  Castle,  Worcestershire. 


SEWAGE      DISPOSAL     FOR      COUNTRY 

HOUSES. — No  emptying  of  cesspools  ;  a  perfect  fertilizer  ; 
no  solids  ;  no  open  filters  ;  perfectly  automatic  ;  everything 
underground.  State  particulars. — WlLLXAM  BBATTIE,  8, 
Lower  Grosvenor  Place,  Westminster. 


BAND    YOUR     FRUIT   TREES   now  with 

McDougall's  Ostico,  and  save  next  year's  crop.  The  most 
scientific  and  effective  means  of  preventing  the  attacks  of 
caterpillars.  In  tins  at  8'6  and  2/6  each.  Paper  Bands: 
packets  for  use  with  8/6  tins  2/-  each;  for  use  with  2  6 
tins  6d.  each.  Sold  by  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  and  Iron- 
mongers. Sole  Manufacturers,  MCDOUGALL  Brothers,  LTD., 
Port  Street,  Manchester. 


KING'S  ACRE  FRUIT  TREES   famous  for 

productiveness  and  quality.  New  Illustrated  Catalogue 
replete  with  reliable  information  now  ready,  and  will  be 
forwarded  free  on  application. — KING'S  ACRE  NUBSBRIES, 
Ltd.,  Hereford. 


KING'S  ACRE  ROSES.— New  alphabetically 

arranged  Rose  Catalogue,  with  special  value  in  collections, 
free  on  request. — King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Ltd.,  Hereford. 


KING'S    ACRE     STRAWBERRIES.— Com 

plete  List  of  the  best  varieties,  with  cultural  nstructions, 
post  free.  Also  up-to-date  alphabetically  arranged  Ro^e 
List,  with  special  value  in  collections.  —  King's  Acre 
Nurseries,  Ltd.,  Hereford, 


IRIS  STYLOS  A,    6/-    doz. ;    Daffodils   and 

Narcissi    for    naturalising,    good   varieties,    3,'-    100 ;    22/6 
1,000. — Thomas,  Trewince,  Ports-catho,  Cornwall. 


IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING  for  gardens, 

tree  guards,  gates,  arches,  espaliers,  rose  stakes,  and  orna- 
mental garden  iron  and  wire  work  of  every  description.  Send 
for  illustrated  catalogue.  Also  kennel  railing  and  poultry 
fencing.  Ask  for  separate  lists. — Boulton  &  Paux,  Ltd., 
Manufactm-ers,  Norwich. 


ROCK      GARDEN      PLANTS.  — Where 

and  in  What  Soils  to  Plant  Them,  A  useful  guide  to 
garden  lovers,  with  catalogue,  48  pages,  post  free. — 
G.  R.  Phipps,  Alpine  Nursery,  Barnham,  Bognor. 


RIVERS'  FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  VINES, 

Figs,  Oranges  and  Orchard  House  trees  are  of  flrst-class 
quality,  and  a  large  and  select  stock  is  always  on  view. 
Inspection  invited.  Price  liat  post  free  on  application. — 
Thos.  Rivers  &  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbridge worth,  Herts. 


WM.   DUNCAN  TUCKER   &  SONS,   LTD., 

Lawrence  Road,  South  Tottenham,  N.  15. — Conservatories, 
Winter  Gardens,  Vineries,  Peach  Houses,  Portable  Build- 
ings, etc. 


LAXTON'S   STRAWBERRIES. -Pot  Plants 

and  Runners  of  all  the  best  new  varieties,  and  the  old 
favourites  can  now  be  booked  for  early  delivery.  Catalogues 
gratis  on  application. — Laxton  BROTHERS,  Bedford. 


KELWAY'S      HERBACEOUS      BORDERS 

ORDER  NOW  FOR  AUTUMN  PLANTING. 

ARE  YOU  CONTENT  WITH  YOUR  HERBACEOUS 
BORDER,  or  have  you  blank  unnecessary  gaps,  or  colours 
that  clash  ?  A  crude  arrangement,  in  fact  If  so  WRITE 
TO  KELWAY'S.  They  can  scheme  out  a  border  of  any 
shape  or  size,  or  use  your  suggestions,  advising  as  to  aspect 
and  soil,  and  sending  plants  that  give  lasting  delight. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLAN  IMPROVEMENTS.— 
A  good  gardener  thinks  and  schemes  si.K  months,  perhaps 
a  year  ahead.  Do  you  ?  There  is  a  special  fascination  about 
a  good  herbaceous  border,  a  glory  that  lasts  through  many 
months  ;  a  colour  scheme  that  charms  with  each  successive 
month.  These  borders  are  at  their  best  now — a  flaming 
blaze  of  colour  from  gold  through  red  russet  to  purple, 
touched  here  and  there  with  silvery  blue  and  white 
IS  YOURS  LIKE  THIS  ? 

IF  NOT,  WRITE  TO    KELWAY'S 
KELWAY  &   SON,   THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURISTS, 
LA.XGPORT,  SOMERSET, 

KELWAY'S   P.ffiONIES.  _  NOW    IS   THE 

XniE  TO  PLANT,  AS  BEAUTIFUL  AS  ROSES,  HAVE 
YOU  TRIED  THEM  ?  As  one  walks  through  a  border  of 
KELWAY'S  P.F.ONIES  one  can  easily  imagine  that  they 
are  roses — giant  roses — their  deUcious  scent,  their  creamy- 
tinted  petals  flushed  with  pink,  and  their  bright  dark  foliage 
are  exceptionally  delightful, 

WRITE  TO  KELWAY'S  NOW,  and  procure  strong 
named  plants  for  September.  Then  you  will  be  rewarded 
with  good  clumps  and  beautiful  blossoms  in  early  summer, 

KELWAY  &  SON,  THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURISTS 
LANGPORT,  SOMERSET. 


DOBBIE'S  AUTUMN  LIST  of  Bulbs,  Roses, 

Sweet    Peas,    Vegetable   Seeds   and    Plants,    post   free.— 
Bobbie  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Royal  Florists,  Edinburgh. 


BATH'S     HOME-GROWN     BULBS.— New 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  tlie  finest  Narcissi,  Tulips,  Hya- 
cinths, etc.,  as  supplied  to  the  royal  parks  and  gardens, 
with  fiUI  cultural  directions,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent 
post  free  on  appUcation. 


BATH'S    ROSES    AND     PiEONIES.— New 

Illustrated  Catalogue  containing  full  cultural  notes,  of  the 
best  new  and  standard  varieties,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application.— (Dept.  £.),R.  H.  Bath, Ltd., 
The  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech. 


HARDY    BULBS.— T.  Smith,    Daisy    Hill 

Nursery,  NewTy.     List  free  on  application 


THE     SERVANTLESS      HOUSE,     by     R. 

Randal  Phillips,  6/-  net,  by  post  «/6. — A  prospectus  of 
this  invaluable  and  profusely  illustrated  book  on  the  domestic 
and  labour-saving  problems  of  the  day  will  be  sent  post 
free  on  application  to  The  Manager,  "  Country  Life  " 
Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 

PERPETUAL  CARNATIONS  ILLUSTRATED 

— A  thorougldy  practical  and  well-illustrated  book  on  these 
beautiful  and  popular  flowers,  written  by  Laurence  J.  Cook, 
is  now  ready.  Price  2/6  net,  postage  4d.  extra.  It  is 
published  at  the  offices  of  "Coustry  Life,"  Ltd.,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  2. 


WALLACE'S      GOLD       MEDAL       IRISES 

should  be  planted  now.  Our  unique  publication,  Irises  and 
Iris  Gardeas,  free  on  application. 

WALLACE'S  LILIES,  TULIPS,  EREMURUS, 

Calochorti,  Narcissus,  Hyacinths,  Crocus,  etc.  Our  catalogue 
of  these  is  ready,  free  on  application, — R.  Wallace  <S:  Co., 
Ltd.,  Kilnfield  Gardens,  Colchester. 

STRAWBERRIES.  _-  Strong     transplanted 

runners.  Soverei'jn,  7/6;  Admiral,  10/-:  Givou's  Late 
ProliPc,  10/- 1  Newton  Seedling  (best  late  for  preserving), 
8/-  per  100,  carriage  paid,  c.w.o,— W.  POPE,  Welford, 
Newbury,  Berks. 


JAMES  GRAY,  LTD.,   Builder   of    Censer- 

vatories.  Greenhouses,  etc.,  and  Heating  Engineers,  Danvers 
Street,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W.  3.  Wire:  Gray,  Kensington  90. 
Telephone  :  Kensington,  90. 

BIRDS'   BATHS,  GARDEN    VASES,   SUN- 

DIALS,  NESTING  BOX  ES.  Catalogue  (No.  i)  free.  — 
MOOETON,  5,  Thornton  Avenue,  Chiswick. 


THE    GARDEN. 
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I  can  offer  Top  Size  Bulbs  as  follows: 

Empress 
Emperor 
Horsfleldi 
Golden  Spur    . . 

Double  Daffs 

Ornatus  (Narcis.) 
Barri  Conspicuus 
Pheasant's  Eves 

Double  Whites  

Aspacia  pure  Wliite  and  Yellow  eyes 

Elvia 

Artuus  (EARLY  TULIPS)   Deep  Scarlet. . 

Keizerkroon.  Scarlet  Yellow 

Prince  of  Austria,  Deep  Orange 

La  Reine,  Wliite  and  Rose  . . 

Rose  Cristilen,  White  and  Rose 

Thomas  Moor,  Orange 

Murillo,  Double  White 

White  Swan,  Pure  White 

Colour  Cardmal,  Crimson,  very  fine 

Prince  de  Lynge,  Y'ellow 

Mixed,  all  colours 

Gesneranna  (LATE  TULIPS),  Scarlet      . . 

Golden  CrowTi 

Inglescome  Yellow,  verv  fine 

Loveliness  (DARWIN  TULIPS),  Soft  Rose. 

fine 

Surrard  van  Flora,  Rose  Pink 
William  Coupland,  Rose  Purple 
Farncome  Saunders,  Bright  Scarlet 
Barron  de  Tonnage,  Vivid  Rose 
Clara  Butt,  Soft  Rose,  fine  . . 
Gretchen.  Soft  Lilac  Cream. . 
Pride  of  Harlem,  Rosy  Carmine 

Hyacinths,  true  to  name  and  colour,  4  -,  3/-  per  dozen. 
Price  List  sent  on  receipt  of  application  for  1,000  lots. 
All  Packed  Free  for  Cash  with  Order. 
Your  esteemed  favours  solicited. 
Orders  for  20/-  Carriage  Paid. 

Daffodil  Nurseries,  GEDNEY,  HOLBEACH. 

STRAWBERRIES 

Strong  healthy  plants,  specially  grown  in  pots  :  Royal  Sovereifin 
and    Sir    Joseph     Paxton ;     ready    for    immediate    delivery. 

FRUIT    TREES     IN    GREAT    VARIETY 

ILLUSTRATED    LIST  ON    APPLICATION- 
JAMES  VERT  &  SCNS,  SAFFRCN  WALDEN 
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NOTABLE    GARDENS 

filled  with  treasures  from  almost  every  clime  have  been  created 

by  those  owners  who  know  what  and  where  to  plant. 

Our  specialty  is 

Hardy    Plants    worth    growing 

from  China.  Japan,  America,  the  Himalayas,  and  the  Colonies. 

V.  N.  GAUNTLETT'S  &  CO.,  Ltd., 
JAPANESE  NURSERIES,  CHIDDINGFOLD,  SURREY 


IRIS    HOOGIANA 

A.M.,    R.H.S.,   1919 

We  have  a  lar^e  stock  of  this  wonderful  new  Iris, 
which  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  garden 
plants  introduced  during  recent  years.  It  grows 
about  2^  to  3ft.  high,  and  carries  in  great  profusion 
large  blooms  of  a  lovely  shade  of  pale  soft  blue. 
Plant  early  in  October. 

Price  1/6  each,  15/-  perdoz. 

G.   G.  WHITELEGG   &  CO. 

THE      NURSERIES 

CHISLEHURST,   KENT 


GARDEN  FOOT  SCRAPER 
WITH  BRUSHES. 

Ensures  clefLTi  Boots,  Parts  and  Homes .  HaJe  of  steel . 
Portilble  or  to  fix  into  9rouii(J ,  Brus>ies   Ycnewable . 
Prices  /(^- to  20/-Mrri49e  paid.  Illustrated  list  f»st free. 
TO.  HARRIS   C9. PORTLAND  ROAD  .LEICESTER 


AUCTION    SALES    of 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH  and  DUTCH  BULBS 

in  lots  to  suit  all   buyers  by 

PROTHEROE   &    MORRIS, 

at  tlioir  Central  S:ilc-  Kooras,  eviTv  MONDAY,  WEDNES- 
DAY AND  FlilUAY.     Write  for  CataloKUoa. 
67  &  68,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.C.2 


PEARSONS' 
RELIABLE  BULBS 

BULBS    FOR    EARLY   FORCING. 

Freesia    refracta    alba — Fine    bulbs,    7/6     100  ; 

1/-  doz. 

Early  Roman  Hyacinths — Largest  size,  42/- 100  ; 
5/6  doz.    Best  2nd  size,  32/-  iOO  ;   4/6  doz. 

Early  white  Dutch  Hyacinth — Baroness  van 
Thuyll.  Very  good  to  follow  Romans.  Large 
spike,  pure  wliite,  sweetly  scented,  35/-  100  ; 
5/-  doz. 

Miniature,  or  Dutch  Roman  Hyacinth — Red, 
white,  and  blue.  Though  the  bulbs  are  small, 
the  spikes  are  quite  large,  six  or  more  bulbs  in  a 
bowl  in  fibre  make  a  beautiful  display.  All  at 
18/-  100  ;  2/6  doz. 

Poly.  Narcissus — Paper  white  grandiflorus.  Ex- 
tra line  bulbs,  12/6  100  ;    1/9  doz. 

Nar.  Argent — .\  beautif(d  semi-double  Narcissus, 
with  strong  stalk,  fine  for  mild  fureing,  16/-  100; 
2/3  doz. 

Narcissus  Golden  Spur — The  best  early  forcing 
Daffodil,  18/-  100  ;   2/6  doz. 

Narcissus  Cervantes — A  trumpet  Daffodil,  in  the 
way  of  Prinee])s,  but  much  sujierior.  Extremely 
free  flowering,  and  very  early,  15/-  100  ;  2/—  doz. 

BULBS    FOR   OUTDOOR    PLANTING. 

Chionodoxa  lueillice     6/6  100  ;  lOd.doz. 

„  sardensis  ... 

Best  named  Crocus 
,,    vellow  ,, 


6/6    „    lOd.    „ 

8/-    ..         — 
12/-    „         — 


NEW   DUTCH    IRIS. 

These  resemble  the  Spanish,  but  are  stronger 
growers  and  have  larger  flowers,  and  are  in  bloom 
two  or  three  weeks  earlier  than  the  Spanish. 

.4nton  Mauve  ;   soft  blue,  large 

flower  12/- 100  ;  1/9  doz. 

Franz    Hals  ;     creamy    white, 

orange  blotch  ...  ...   12/-    ,,        1/9     ,, 

Rembrandt  ;     fine    deep    blue, 

orange  blotch  12/-    „        1/9     „ 

Filifolia,   hybrids  ;    light   blue, 

slightly  varied  10/6    „        1/6     „ 

Mixed     seedlings :      very     fine 
strain  "         ...   10/6 


1/6 


SPANISH    IRIS. 


In  named  vars.  . 
Finest  mixed     . 


100 


3/- 


Muscari      Cornicum       (heavenly      blue) — The 

largest  and  best  of  the  Muscari,  6/-  100;  lOd.doz. 

Scillas  (Squills) — Fine  for  borders,  or  half-wild 
spots.  Campanulata  Excelsior ;  blue,  extra 
large  spikes,  6/-  100. 

Scilla  campanulata  maxima — Large  spikes,  pale 
blue  flowers,  6/-  100. 

Scilla  nutans  alba — White  form  of  our  wild  wood 
Hyacinth  or  Bluebell,  5/-  100. 

Scilla  nutans  gem — A  prettv  form  of  above, 
6/-  100. 

Catalogues  free  on  application.     The  cheapest 
house  in  the  trade  for  really  reliable  Bulbs. 


J.  R.  PEARSON  &  SONS,  Ltd. 
LOWDHAM,    NOTTS. 


Established   1782. 


THE  WORLD  S 
BEST   BULBS 


Naturally  you  want  the  highest 
standard  of  quality  in  bulbs.  You 
need  not  think  twice  as  to  the  source 
of  supply,  for  Ryders,  of  St.  Albans — 
the  firm  with  the  fame — hold  every 
variety  in  stock,  all  of  the  finest 
quality. 

For  your  guidance  Ryders  oft'er  free 
their  new  bulb  catalogue,  and  from  its 
pages  you  can  make  the  happiest  and 
most  successful  choice. 


RYDERS 
BULBS 


Remember  that  Ryders  are  famed 
the  world  over  for  quality  at  lowest 
prices — hence  your  display  this  season 
can  be  obtained  at  minimum  cost. 
Send  a  postcard  to-day  and  you  will 
receive  the  Ryder  Bulb  Catalogue 
post  free. 

RYDERS,  ST.  ALBANS 

(Ryder   &   Son,   1920,  Ltd.) 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 


[September  25^  1920. 


WE  draw  attention  to  the  article 
(page  479)  entitled  "Mushrooms 
all  the  Year  Round."  In  addition 
to  the  growing  of  Mushrooms  in- 
doors, beds  in  the  open  may  be 
made  up  under  a  wall,  the  facss  having  a  slight 
slope  to  the  front.  No  matter  how  or  where  made, 
it  is  essential  that  the  manure  be  prepared  properly, 
that  the  beds  be  made  up  solidly,  and  that 
heat  be  gentle  and  not  fierce,  as  fierce  heat 
may  burn  the  spawn  or  mj-celium.  The  spawn 
■  cakes  must  be  fresh  and  good  and  the  spawning 
properly  done.  Soiling  over  is  essential,  and 
should  always  be  with  mould  that  ia  free  from 
weeds  and  stones  and  which  readily  adheres  to  the 
manure.  Finally,  there  must  be  no  sparing  of 
.ample  covering.  Nothing  is  better  than  the  long 
•straw  shaken  from  stable  manare  and  dried  in 
the  sun.  Hay  is  not  advisable,  because  it  is  more 
brittle  and  often  full  of  weeds.  A  little  experience, 
provided  ample  materials  be  at  disposal,  soon 
•enab'es  even  a  tyro  to 
grow  Mjshrooms  out- 
doors successfully. 

Chantarelles.  —  This 

has    been    an    unusually 

good  season  for  these  ex- 

■celleut      eatable     fungi  ;  ^fejj^fj 

the     cool     weather     and 

abundant  rain  of  August 

appear  to  have  just  suited 

them.        Last    year    was 
-dry      and      there      were 

scarcely    any.      It    is    a 

risky     thing     to    advise 

the      eating      of      fungi, 

although  the  Chantarelle 

(Cantharellus        cibarius) 

is  so  distinct  in  character 

that    it    can     hardly    be 

mistaken.     It    is   shaped 

rather  like    an    umbrella 
•blown  inside  out,  and  is 

of  a  bright  apricot  colour 

all      over.       Ciu-iously 

enough,    it     has    also    a 

smell     much     like     ripe 

Apricots.      It    grows    in 
■woody    places    generally 

near     or     under       Oalcs. 

Anyone  finding  fungi  that  answer  to  this 
•  description  had  better  make  sure  of  their  identity 

by   consulting   someone   who   knows  fungi   or   by 

sending  it  to  The  GARDES'jfor  identification. 
'If  it  is  the  right  thin»  they  will  have  secured  a 

prize. 

Hydrangeas  as  Pot  Plants. — Hydrangeas  make 
•excellent    subjects   for    the    dwelling,    in   addition 

to  being  used  for  outdoor  vase  work  and 
"the  usual  decoration  of  the  greenhouse.  To 
^Jengthen   its   time   of   usefulness    a   plant    can   be 


taken  into  a  room  before  all  bracts  and  flowers 
are  fuUy  expanded,  and  there  need  be  no  fear  that 
being  undeveloped,  the  floral  part  wiU  not  come 
to  perfection.  Cuttings  may  still  be  put  in  where, 
up  to  now,  such  work  has  been  missed.  They  root 
satisfactorily  in  cold  frames,  kept  close,  if  no  other 
place  is  available  ;  but  the  later  propagating  is 
done  the  more  need  there  is  of  slight  warmth  to 
ensure  free  rooting. 

The  Plumed  Hydrangea.  — The  name 
Hydrangea  means  water  vessel,  i.e.,  a  plant  that 
requires  copious  supplies  of  water  when  growing. 
This,  no  doubt,  accounts  for  the  magnificent  display 
of  flowers  in  the  gentle  South  this  year.  In 
addition  to  Hydrangea  hortensis  illustrated  on 
the  front  cover  there  is  another  very  beautiful  species 
from  Japan  Icnown  as  the  plumed  Hydrangea 
(Hydrangea  paniculata).  It  produces  white 
pyramids  of  blooms  in  quantity.  There  is  a  very 
fine  bed  of  the  plumed  Hydrangea  near  the  Pagoda 
at   Kew,  where  it  has  been  growing  in  the  open 


THE    PLUMED    HYDRANGEA     (H.    PANICULATA). 

for  many  years  in  deep  rich  soil,  and  at  the  present 
time  it  is  flowering  to  perfection.  Hydrangeas 
prefer  a  sheltered  sunny  spot  in  good  soil,  but 
they  are  not  as  a  rule  satisfactory  outside  in  the 
Midlands  and  North,  as  they  are  liable  to  injury 
in  the  winter. 

Gentiana  asclepiadea. — ^The  Willow  Gentian, 
at  its  fullest  bloom  in  September,  shoiUd  be  more 
freely  planted,  for,  with  its  long  arching  sprays 
of  purple  blue  blooms,  it  is  one  of  the  best  things 
of  the  time  of  year.     It  does  well  in  places  that 


are  not  suited  for  many  flowers  of  the  seasons 
such  as  the  cool  edges  of  slirub  clumps  ;  but 
it  is  best  of  all  in  such  places  as  where  garden 
joins  woodland,  or  by  woodland  paths.  It  is 
one  of  the  Gentians  that  comes  most  readily  from 
seed,  which  is  ripe  by  the  end  of  October. 

Acanthus  spinosus. — This  grand  plant,  perhaps 
the  finest  thing  for  foliage  that  one  can  have  in 
the  summer  garden,  has  its  great  flower-spikes 
5  feet  to  6  feet  high,  still  in  beauty  in  the  second 
week  of  September.  Each  flower— white,  faintly 
tinged  and  veined  with  pink — is  roofed  by  the 
overhanging  hood  of  dusky  purple,  also  veined 
with  a  deeper  shade  of  the  same.  Seen  in  sun- 
light against  a  dark  background,  such  as  Yew, 
the  effect  is  most  striking.  This  is  the  best  of 
the  several  varieties  of  Acanthus ;  the  form 
known  as  spinosissimus  is  too  much  cut  up, 
and  mollis,  though  it  has  some  fine  forms,  is 
lacking     in    refinement    and    distinction. 

Taking    B  egonia  Cutt  ings.— Cuttings 

of  B.  Gloire  de  Lorraine, 
B-  Gloire  de  Sceaux,  and 
such  hybrids  as  Optima 
and  Clibrans  Pink  should 
be  inserted  in  small 
pots  filled  with  sandy 
soil.  Basal  cuttings  are 
best,  and  they  will 
readily  form  roots  if 
placed  in  a  close  pro- 
pagating frame  and 
shaded  from  strong 
sunlight.  Pot  ofl  singly 
directly  they  are  rooted. 
Old  plants  of  the  Optima 
type  may  have  most  of 
the  old  soil  shaken  from 
their  roots,  and  then  be 
repotted  in  a  mixture  of 
fibrous  loam  three  parts 
and  one  part  leaf-mould. 
Grow  the  plants  in  a 
warm,  moist  house,  and 
as  the  season  advances 
admit  air  freely.  Shade 
from  hot  sunshine  will 
be  necessary.  The  house 
in  which  the  plants  are 
growing  must  be  vapor- 
ised at  intervals  to  keep  in  check  the  Begonia 
mite,  and  if  this  pest  should  appear  dip  the  plants 
in   a  solution  of   X  L  All  liquid  insecticide. 


FORTHCOMING     EVENTS. 

October  5. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Fort- 
nightly Meeting  (British-grown  fruit). 

October  11. — United  Horticultural  and  Provi- 
dent Society's  Committee  Meeting. 
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[September  25,   igao- 


CORRESPONDENCE 

(The    Editor   is   not    responsible  for  the    opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 


APPLES    AXD     BEES. 

AX/ITH  referen  ce  to  Mr.  F.  J.  Chittenden's  note  on 
the  subject  of  honey  bees  and  Apple  blossom 
pollination  (page  463),  it  would  be  of  interest  to 
know  at  what  distance  from  the  trees  the  hivts 
were  situated.  [We  are  under  the  impression 
that  hive  bees  are  not  kept  at  the  Wisley 
gardens. — Ed.I  Honey  bees  have  an  extreme  range 
of  about  two  miles  from  their  hive,  but  in  spring 
when  the  weather  is  often  so  variable,  the  tem- 
perature changing  from  hour  to  hour,  the  majority 
of  the  bees  would  not  fly  a  quarter  of  that  distance. 
To  be  of  practical  value  hives  should  be  so  placed 
that  the  furthest  fruit  trees  are  not  beyond  a 
quarter  mile  radius.  From  my  own  observation 
in  my  garden  this  year  I  noticed  that  about 
50  per  cent,  of  the  insects  visiting  the  Apple 
flowers  were  honey  bees,  that  is  on  the  warm  sunry 
days  when  these  bees  were  flying ;  on  other  days 
I  found  with  Mr.  Chittenden  that  the  big  bumble 
bee — Bombus  terrestris — was  the  chief  visitor,  and 
as  she  was  working  practically  every  day  during 
the  blossoming  time,  regardless  of  weather  condi- 
tions, there  should  have  been  no  lack  of  cross 
pollination,  and  yet  my  Apple  crop  is  practically 
nil  this  season,  so  I  think  we  must  attribute  this 
scarcity  of  fruit  to  weather  conditions  aiter  pol- 
lination had  taken  place.  The  honey  bee  is  of  the 
greatest  value  for  the  earlier  blossoming  fruit 
trees,  such  as  Peaches,  early  Pears  and  Plums,  as 
in  a  normal  season  very  few  wild  bees  are  about 
when  these  are  in  flower.  As  far  as  Gooseberries 
are  concerned  their  chief  pollenisers  in  this  garden 
are  honey  bees  and  queen  wasps,  120  of  these  latter 
were  captured  on  a  few  bushes  here  last  year. — 
L.  Bigg-Wither. 

THE     WILD      \^'HITE      STRA\^^BERRY. 

T  HAVE  just  seen  your  correspondent's  letter 
(page  404)  on  the  wild  White  Strawberry  at 
Haslemere,  on  my  return  from  Rumania.  I  shall 
be  greatly  obliged  if  he  will  kindly  give  me  the 
address  at  Haslemere  where  they  can  be  obtained. 
Since  1  wrote  you  the  note  on  the  White  Straw- 
berries I  found  in  the  woods  not  only  the  wild 
Alpine  Red,  but  the  original  of  the  garden  Straw- 
berry-— small,  of  course,  but  of  remarkable  perfume 
and  flavour.  It  grew  side  by  side  with  the  Alpine 
Strawberry,  but  was  quite  distinct ;  the  two  fruits 
being  known  by  different  names  in  Rumania. — 
Alice  Marti.n-eau. 

COVERS    FOR    JAM. 

T  SHOULD  like  to  endorse  all  the  good  advice 
given  by  "  Housewife "  for  covering  jam 
while  hot  (page  450).  We  have  always  done 
this,  and  the  covers  remain  quite  parchment-like 
for  several  years,  if  necessary.  Even  in  these 
days  the  brandy  paper  is  a  great  advantage,  and, 
after  all,  the  amount  of  spirit  used  is  infinitesimal. 
It  may  interest  readers  to  hear  that  tissue  paper 
and  milk  answers  equally  well  for  covering.  Cut 
two  .covers  for  each  jar,  have  a  little  milk  on  a 
plate,  pass  the  cover  through  this,  lay  on  a  cloth 
and  just  pat  off  excessive  drops  of  milk,  place 
cover  on  jar  and  press  into  neat  creases  around 
the  edge  with  a  damp  cloth  ;  repeat  the  process 
with  cover  No.  2  and  place  on  top  of  No.  i.  Leave 
the  jam  in  the  kitchen  until  covers  are  dry.  I 
find  a  label  denoting  date  and  variety,  or  kind  of 
fruit,    placed    on    side    of    jar    more    convenient. 


\\'hen  jam  is  stored  on  shelves  it  may  not  be  easy 
to  read  names  written  on  top  of  cover.  If  adhesive 
margin  from  stamps  is  not  available,  the  milk 
will  stick  labels  cut  from  thin  kitchen  paper. 
Milk  and  tissue  paper  are  equally  good  for  sealing 
bottled  fruit.  Sometimes  the  rubber  bands  become 
worn  and  are  not  to  be  trusted,  but  two  or  three 
covers  placed  on  top  will  make  the  fruit  secure.- — 
Floren'ce  M.  Molv.neux,    Swanmore,  Hants. 

A  LITTLE   FORMAL  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

AS  "  Anne  Amateur "  expressly  states  that 
she  welcomes  suggestions  for  her  little  formal 
flower  garden  (page  418).  I  venture  diffidently 
to  offer  the  following :  About  a  year  ago.  if  mv 
memory  serves  me  rightly,  she  visited  Hampton 
Court  and  commented  somewhat  strongly  in 
The  Garden  on  the  great  prominence  given  to 
the  labels  bearing  the  names  of  the  hybrid  Water 
Lilies  in  the  great  fountain.  She  will  therefore 
remember  the  exquisite  example  of  the  old  Tudor 
formal  flower  garden  there  and  know  that  the 
central  lawn  is  a  sunk  one,  approached  by  grey 
stone  steps.  I  venture  to  think  that  her  little 
15  feet  square  grass  plot  would  be  greatly  improved 
if  made  lower  than  the  rest  of  the  garden  and 
surrounded  by  a  turf  bank  on  which  the  wild 
Thyme  might  or  might  no*  be  encouraged  to  grow. 
If  steps  of  some  kind  could  be  added  so  much  the 
better.  Two  or  three  at  each  end  could  be  cheaply 
and  easily  made  with  cement  if  stone  or  old  red 
bricks  were  not  available.  I  had  occasion  to  make 
use  of  some  cement  in  my  own  garden  just  a  vear 
ago  which  I  dulled  do\vn  as  soon  as  set  with  soot- 
water.  1  let  some  moss  grown  stones  into  it, 
and  to-day  the  moss  is  growing  well  over  the 
cement  itself,  as  I  kept  it  sprinkled  with  water. 
With  regard  to  the  arches,  I  feel  sure  that  "  Anne 
Amateur  "  would  avoid  the  readv  made  g.ilvanised 
iron  abominations  which  so  frequently  disfigure 
small  gardens.  The  best  I  know  were  largely 
used  by  my  friend  Mr.  George  Paul  at  Broxbourne, 
and  these  were  constructed  of  two  or  in  some  cases 
two  pairs  of  Fir  trees,  the  stems  of  which  were  cut 
about  half  way  through  with  a  wedge-shaped 
opening  and  the  tops  bent  over  till  they  met, 
thus  forming  a  Tudor  arch.  Some  of  these  were 
beautifully  covered  with  Forsythia  siispensa. 
This  lovely  thing  could  well  be  associated  with 
the  Winter  Jasmine,  which  "  Anne  Amateur " 
names,  and  would  carry  the  colour  on  imtil  later 
in  the  year.  The  early  and  late  Dutch  Honey- 
suckles and  such  light  climbers  as  Eccremocarpus 
Scaber  and  even  the  white-flowered  Jasmine  could 
well  share  the  arches  with  the  winter-flowering 
one.  .-ythough  one  may  admire  the  audacity 
of  "  a  Traveller's  Joy  tree."  I  venture  to  think 
that,  after  all,  a  real  tree  would  prove  to  be  the 
most  satisfying.  A  Laburnum  festooned  with 
Honeysuckle  which  I  often  sit  under  was  only 
planted  five  years  ago.  Many  nurserymen  could 
supply  an  Apple  tree  for  immediate  effect  with  or 
without  Mistletoe  growing  upon  it.  Such  a  one 
was  recently  planted  in  the  Shal;e=;pearean  garden 
at  Stratford-on-.=Vvon,  although  Shakespeare  wrote 
of  the  Mistletoe  as  the  "  baneful  Mistletoe." 
Should  "  ,4rme  Amateur "  decline  to  entertain 
the  idea  of  the  parasite  which  becomes  epidemic 
every  Yulctide  and  lapses  into  oblivion  for  the 
rest  of  the  year,  there  is  at  least  a  very  ancient 
precedent  for  including  "  the  tree  that  is  pleasant 
to  the  sight  and  good  for  food."  Clematis  montana 
is.  I  think,  as  rapid  a  grower  as  our  native  one, 
and  the  pink-flowered  one  is  welcome  earlv  in 
the  year.  I  planted  a  white  Mountain  Clematis 
in  December,  rqis,  to  cover  an  arch.  It  quicklv 
did  this,  and  has  run  into  a  neighbouring  Cherry 
tree,  covers  the  whole  of  the  back  of  the  house, 
and  has  run  20  feet  along  the  side  of  it.  I  do  not 
think   the   growth   would  have   been   so   rapid   if 


planted  9  feet  above  the  groimd  level,  as  "  .Anne- 
Amateur  "  suggests,  though  it  would  take  but  a 
short  time  to  reach  this  height.  I  feel  sure  many 
readers  of  The  Garden  will  be  interested  in 
learning  how  the  four  borders  of  the  little  garden> 
are  destined  to  be  planted. — H.  H.  W. 

FELICITE    ET    PERPETUE. 

■jYJR.  WOODALL'S  letter  in  your  issue  of  Sep- 
tember II  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
the  Rose  usually  known  as  Felicite  et  Perpetue^ 
appears  to  be  correct.  I  have  a  distinct  recollec- 
tion that  the  late  Canon  EUacombe,  who  was  a 
thorough  student  and  lover  of  Roses,  gave  me  the 
origin  of  the  name  as  follows:  The  Rose  was 
introduced  by  M.  Jacques,  head-gardener  to  Louis- 
Philippe  at  the  Chateau  Neuilly  in  1828,  and  was 
sent  out  named  after  two  female  martyrs  who- 
suffered  death  at  Rome  a.d.  203  and  bore  the  names 
of  Felicitas  and  Perpetua.  These  names  occur 
in  any  Catholic  Calendar  on  March  7,  and  are 
always  associated  together.  The  French  equivalent 
of  the  Latin  names  would  be  Felicite  et  Perpetue^ 
and  the  name  of  the  Rose  is  so  spelt  by  French 
rosarians  in  their  catalogues.  Sometimes  the 
article  is  omitted  and  a  hyphen  used,  but  the 
second  name  is  always  spelt  with  a  capital  letter 
as  a  personal  name  and  not  an  adjective,  as  Mr. 
Reece  has  suggested.  The  National  Rose  Society 
adopts  this  spelling,  and  so  also  does  Miss  Willmott 
in  her  great  work  on  Roses. — .Margaret  S.  Elw-es.. 

TF  this  Rose  had  been  originally  named  Florence 
and  Pauline  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
English  growers  and  cataloguers  would  have 
got  into  no  trouble  abo.ut  it,  and  we  shoidd  have 
been  spared  the  curious  spectacle  of  Mr.  Reece 
rushing  into  print  to  attack  your  reviewer  and 
declaring  that  there  is  no  such  word  in  the  French 
language  as  Perpetue,  and  in  his  next  commu- 
nication telling  us  that  if  there  is  the  puzzle  is 
solved.  Is  it  ?  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
misplaced  accents  and  superfluous  hj-phens  are- 
accountable  for  the  muddle  that  most  people- 
seem  to  have  got  into.  Some  have  had  a  kind 
of  vague  suspicion  and  attempted  to  correct  the 
placing  of  the  accents.  In  their  ignorance  that 
the  Rose  was  named  after  two  women  some  of 
the  older  generation  favoirred  the  idea  that  the 
proper  name  must  be  Felicite  perpetueUe,  which, 
is  only  sense,  because  the  other  malformations- 
were  obviously  nonsense.  Those  Rose-growers- 
who  possessed  only  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
French  were  apparently  content  with  that  solution 
and  could  proceed  no  further  on  the  track.  The 
columns  of  The  Garden  are  not  the  place  for 
discussions  in  French  grammar,  except  in  so  far 
as  they  have  a  direct  bearing  on  garden  nomen 
clature  or  kindred  subjects  ;  but  I  fall  foul  of 
Mr.  Reece  when  in  one  breath  he  says  so  confi- 
dently that  there  is  no  such  word  in  the  French 
language  as  Perpetue,  and  immediately  quotes 
the  verb  perpetuer,  which  he  must,  have  kno-wrr 
has  perpetue  for  the  first  and  third  persons 
singular,  indicative  mood,  present  tense.  So  that 
he  will  now  admit  that  there  is  not  only  a  word 
in  the  French  language,  but  a  proper  name,  too, 
spelt  that  way.  He  tells  us,  quoting  one  of  the 
erroneous  forms,  that  the  past  participle  Perpetue- 
is  possibly  correct.  It  would  be,  if  it  were  not 
used  to  qualify  Felicite.  He  adds  :  "  in  which, 
case  the  name  of  the  Rose  would  be  translated,. 
Perpetuated  Felicity."  Would  it  really,  Mr. 
Reece  ?  Would  you  use  the  masculine  past 
participle  adjectivially  with  a  feminine  noun 
and  spell  it  with  a  capital  P  ?  What  funny- 
French  !  I  was  taught,  contrary  to  Mr.  Recce's- 
dictum,  that  such  a  thing  is  not  possible  and  that 
Felicite    perpetuee    would    be    the    proper    form. 
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Up  to  the  time  of  writing  we  are  still  without 
^ny  definite  or  authoritative  pronouncement  as 
to  how  this  oft-maltreated  name  is  to  be  printed. 
I  submit  that  it  must  be  Felicite  et  Perpetue, 
which  is  French  for  the  Latin  names  of  the  two 
young  women  martyrs,  Felicitas  et  Perpetua, 
the  latter  of  whom,  1  may  remind  some  of  the 
clerical  Rose-growers  who  have  muddled  the 
name,  is  a  Saint  in  the  calendar  of  the  Church  of 
England.  And  I  submit,  further,  that  no  hyphens 
are  required  any  more  than  in  the  name  of  another 
Rose  composed  of  two  proper  Christian  names, 
i.e.,  Paul  et  Virginie.  This,  however,  by  way  of 
introduction.  I  presume  it  is  not  needful  for  me 
to  remind  the  readers  of  The  Garden  of  my  long 
■experience  in  floral  nomenclature.  For  many 
years  the  editing  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society's  official  catalogue  was  in  my  charge, 
and  the  names  of  Chrysanthemums,  like  those  of 
Roses,  are  French  to  an  enormous  extent.  My 
•chief  object  is  to  endorse  what  your  reviewer 
.says  concerning  one  feature  of  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton's  book  on  Roses.  "  Even  about  his 
Rose  names,  where  we  should  expect  the  utmost 
•scrupulosity,  he  is  not  as  careful  as  he  might  be." 
Then  comes  the  reviewer's  criticism  of  the  Rose 
name  which  gave  Mr.  Reece  the  opportunity  of 
•starting  this  discussion.  As  I  have  not  seen  the 
•second  edition  of  Mr.  Pemberton's  book  it  would 
lie  unfair  to  assume  that  in  this  respect  it  is  no 
lietter  than  the  first,  and  had  it  not  been  for  your 
reviewer's  comment  I  should  probably  not  have 
troubled  to  look  my  copy  through.  But  when  I 
«ome  to  do  so  I  am  astonished  to  find  that  your 
r-eviewer  has  such  good  grounds  for  complaint. 
There  are  many  errors  in  the  Rose  names  in  the 
first  edition  which  are  not  mere  slips,  but  names 
that  seem  to  have  been  studiously  considered 
and  intentionally  spelt  in  the  way  in  which  they 
there  appear,  and  therefore  probably  are  more  or 
less  so  in  the  second  edition.  The  omission  of 
accents,  and  wrongly  placed  accents  are  nothing 
perhaps  to  the  ordinary  English  eye,  but  they 
are  ugly  to  anyone  accustomed  to  read  French. 
Under  this  category  must  be  placed  Charles 
lefebre,  Senateur  Vaisse,  M.  Crepin,  L'Hay, 
Mme.  Berard,  L'Ideale  and  Celine  Forestier. 
In  seven  different  places  will  be  found  the  name 
■of  a  well  known  Rose,  Generale  Jacqueminot. 
I  ask  why  Generale  and   not  General  ?     Passing 

■  over  the  names  of  "  Grandmother's  Roses "  on 
pp.  57 — 58,  for  which  Mr.  Pemberton  is  evidently 
not  responsible,  they  having  been  copied  from  some 
ancient  list,  I  come  across  that  mysterious  blunder 
Pompone,  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  old  Chrysan- 
themum and  Dahlia  growers  and  even  now  persisted 
in  with  an  obstinacy  worthy  of  a  better  cause 
by  certain  Dahlia  growers.  Can  anybody  tell 
me  why  Pompon  is  thus  treated  ?  I  can  now 
give  Mr.  Reece  a  splendid  chance  of  telling  us 
there  is  no  such  word  in  the  French  language 
without  his  having  to  eat  his  words  directly 
afterwards.     On    pp.    70 — 85    we   get    the    verbal 

■  curiosity  of  Gloire  de  Rosamenes.  I  call  attention, 
first  of  all,  to  the  impossible  acute  accent  over 
an  "  e,"  followed  by  a  silent  syllable  ending  in 
"  e."  What  does  Rosamenes  mean  ?  and  why 
the  preposition  "  de  "  ?  Is  it  the  name  of  a  place 
or  of  a  person,  or  what  ?  On  page  71  we  read 
Coup  d'Hebe  (Laffey,  1840).  Of  course,  this 
should  be  Coupe  d'Hebe  (Laffay,  1840).  A  coup 
is  not  a  coupe,  although  we  might  drink  joj  coup 
dans  tine  coupe.  Some  other  peculiarities  are 
Cramoisie  Superieure  in  the  feminine.  It  is 
given  in  the  masculine  in  the  few  French  lists 
at  my  disposal.  On  page  86,  La  Brilliante  ; 
page  98,  Viscountess  de  Cazes  ;  page  314,  Fellen- 
T)erg,     according    to    Gravereaux    ought    to    be 

Fellemberg ;    on  page  326,  Souvenir  de  President 
•Camot,     the     "  de "     ought     to    be     "  du."     On 


page  8r  the  well  known  French  gardener  Comte 
Lelieur  is  by  a  misprint  called  Zelieur  ;  page  54 
Sir  Thomas  Hanbury's  garden  at  La  Mortola 
is  spelt  La  Mortala  ;  and  on  page  64  the  eminent 
Hackney  firm  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  is  called 
Loddings.  In  conclusion  I  must  confess  that 
it  is  a  surprise  to  find  that  the  four  illustrations 
reproduced  from  "  Les  Roses,"  by  Redoute, 
have  his  initials  given  as  "  J.  P."  when  they 
ought  to  be  "  P.  J."  Pierre  Joseph  Redoute 
was  the  great  man's  name.  The  reviewer  suggests 
that  Mr.  Pemberton  might  have  given  "  a " 
bibliography  of  the  Rose  without  adding  to  its 
bulk.  "  A "  bibliography  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  "  the "  bibliography  of  the  Rose, 
and  Mr.  Pemberton  probably  knows  that  such 
a  thing  is  almost  an  impossibility  and  that,  instead 
of  not  adding  to  its  bulk,  the  inclusion  of  such  a 
compilation  would  require  another  volume  at 
least.  A  small  selection  of  books  on  such  a  flower 
as  the  Rose  would  be  of  very  little  value  to  anyone 
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and  would  always  lay  the  compiler  open  to  the 
complaint  that  he  had  omitted  something  which 
somebody  else  thought  ought  to  be  included. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  titles  of 
hundreds  of  books  on  the  Rose  have  passed  through 
my  hands,  and  realising  the  utter  impossibility 
of  ever  arriving  at  completeness,  I  destroyed, 
some  years  ago,  all  the  material  I  had  collected. — 
C.  Harman  Payne. 

THE     HOODED     GLADIOLI. 

T  SEE  that  "  .Anne  Amateur  "  (issue  August  14 
page  404)  takes  exception  to  the  hooded 
Gladioli.  To  our  esteemed  correspondent  the 
flowers  hide  their  full  beauty  and  remind  her  of 
the  deadly  Monkshood.  Oh,  "  Anne,"  how 
could  you  !  Does  not  half  the  beauty  of  a  flower, 
be  it  Gladiolus  or  Monkshood,  lie  hidden  in  its 
structure  ?  Must  the  flowers  of  Gladiolus  look 
you  straight  in  the  face  to  be  appreciated  ?  No. 
Sister  Anne  ;  and  happily  there  are  many  who 
are  impressed  by  the  cm'vation  and  simple  beauty 
of    the    flowers    of    Gladiolus    primulinus.     The 


flowers  of  the  species  are  soft  primrose  yellow 
— delicate  in  colour  as  in  form.  New  colours 
are  being  introduced  by  crossing  Gladiolus 
primulinus  with  other  species,  but  its  form  is  not 
improved.  Moreover,  is  there  not  a  special  reason 
for  its  hood  ?  This  species  was  found  growing  wild 
under  the  spray  of  the  Victoria  Falls  and  seemed 
to  thrive  notwithstanding  the  deluge  of  water 
which  very  soon  soaked  the  discoverer  to  the  skin 
in  obtaining  the  flowers  (see  account  by  Sir  Francis 
Fox  in  The  Garden,  September  20,  1919,  page 
449).  I  have  heard  it  stated,  and  it  seems  very 
reasonable,  that  the  hood  is  a  special  form  of 
protection  to  style  and  anthers  against  spray 
and  humid  atmosphere.  Should  we  not  all  seek 
the  reason  for  beautiful  curves  and  markings  in 
flowers — it  adds  so  much  to  their  charm  and 
interest. — H.  C. 

EELWORM     EM    DAFFODILS. 

T  AM  reluctant  to  criticise  ungraciously  such  an 
extremely  painstaking  investigator  as  Mr. 
C.  A.  Jardine.  Anyone  who  can  help  to  ward 
off,  even  by  methods  difficult  of  practical  appli- 
cation, this  exterminating  pest,  deserves  all  thanks. 
I  understand  that  he  has  succeeded  in  poisoning 
the  eelworm  in  at  least  one  garden.  But  his  list 
of  "  all  the  fertilisers  required  "  leaves  me  rather 
more  than  bewildered  and  sceptical.  The  long- 
suffering  bulbs  are  to  be  physicked  with  no  less 
than  seven,  chemical  doses,  apart  from  the  poison. 
Here  is  the  list :  Slaked  lime,  steamed  bone 
flour,  sulphate  of  potash  No.  i,  sulphate  of  potash 
No.  2,  nitrate  of  soda,  nitrate  of  ammonia,  nitrate 
of  iron,  each  with  its  precise  percentage,  which 
I  will  not  repeat.  Now,  apart  from  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  and  applying  with  exactitude  all 
these  ingredients,  I  have  a  strong  sense  of  possible 
danger.  At  all  events  my  long  experience  entitles 
me  to  give  the  old  caution  fiat  e.vperimentum  in 
corpore  vili,  which  may  be  translated,  "  offer 
this  complicated  banquet  to  your  cheapest  stuff 
first  "  and  watch  whether  the  doctor  is  required 
next  day.  I  have  tried  some  of  these  "  artificials  " 
with  blank  or  harmful  results  and  have  for  a  long 
time  used  none  but  pure,  fine-ground  bonemeal. 
Let  me  suggest — I  speak  of  the  food,  not  of  the 
poison — a  simpler,  and  in  my  experience  extremely 
eft'ective,  alternative.  Take  a  piece  of  ground  on 
which,  if  possible,  no  bulbs  have  been  grown  for 
some  seasons.  Give  it  a  good  preliminary  rough 
digging  and  exposure  to  weather.  In  due  season 
dig  into  it  a  very  ample  allowance  of  farmyard 
or  stable  manure,  which  may  be  fairly  fresh. 
Crop  it  with  early  Potatoes  ;  lift  these  as  soon  as 
ripe,  and  plant  your  bulbs,  forking  in  30ZS.  or 
40ZS.  of  bonemeal  to  the  square  yard.  I  believe 
that  on  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  soils  no 
other  food  is  needed  and  cultivation  can  go  no 
further.  I  am  doubtful  of  applied  potash ;  it 
has  been  proved  that  a  small  excess  stunts  growth. 
If  really  needed  it  can  be  given  most  safely  in 
bonfire  ashes.  It  is  probable  that  in  many  gardens 
and  nurseries  the  soil  is  suffering  from  bulb  sickness 
and  can  be  restored  only  by  fallowing,  or  a  course 
for  two  or  three  seasons  of  crops  totally  different 
in  kind.  It  is  worth  remembering  that  the  outcome 
of  Sir  Benjamin  Lawes'  experiments  over  (I 
think)  some  forty  years  was  his  pronouncement 
that  the  fertility  of  a  soil  depends  on  the  presence 
of  vitally  necessary  constituents  which  exist  in 
traces  so  small  as  to  defy  detection,  analysis,  or 
replacement  by  any  artificial  application,  but  can 
be  restored  only  by  the  gradual  operations  of 
sun,  frost  and  rain.  For  myself,  I  have  little 
doubt  that  a  shift  of  one's  bulbs  to  a  piece  of 
ground  that  has  been  thrown  up  rough  to  all 
weathers  for  a  couple  of  years  is  infinitely  more 
healing  than  all  other  medicines  put  together. — 
G.  H.  Engleheart. 
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HILL     OF     AMERICA 

By    the    rev.     JOSEPH    JACOB. 


IT  is  very  probable  comparatively  few  readers 
know  who  Mr.  E.  G.  Hill  is.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  not  many  who  do  not  know 
two,  at  any  rate,  of  his  creations.  Everyone 
surely  has  heard  the  words  Richmond  and 
General  Mc.Aithur  whether  they  grow  Roses  in 
their  gardens  or  not.  They  know  that  they  are 
two  of  the  best  and  most  popular  of  our  modern 
red  varieties,  hence  just  a  little  about  the  man  to 
whom  we  owe  them  may  not  be  out  of  place  ; 
more  especially  as  incidentally  its  telling  gives  us 
a  peep  across  the  Atlantic  into  the  ways  of  the 
American  Rose  world.  Mr.  Hill  has  been  over  in 
England  this  summer  and  naturally 
visited  our  annual  show  at  Regent's 
Park.  To  return  the  compliment 
and  to  do  honour  to  one  to  whom 
we  owe  so  much,  he  was  invited 
to  act  as  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
new  seedlings.     Grey  headed,  small  \ 

in   stature   and  without  anything  I 

particularly  remarkable  in  his 
personal  appearance,  he  is  one  of 
the  pleasantest  and  most  humble 
minded  of  men.  I  do  like  R'hat  he 
says  about  his  coming  introduc- 
tions in  the  American  Rose  Annual 
for  1920.  The  editor  has  headed 
the  chapter,  "  The  New  '  Hill ' 
Roses  "  ;  and  this  is  what  our  old 
visitor  has  written  about  Rich- 
mond (Indiana)  Roses  of  the  near 
future.  "  I  know  that  it  is  not 
excuses  nor  explanations  that  you 
want,  but  a  little  report  for  the 
,\nnual  of  the  outlook  for  the 
coming  year  in  new  Roses ; 
namely,  what  is  on  the  horizon  here 
at  Richmond  ?  "  Then  after  men- 
tioning some  of  the  novelties  of 
the  "  Hill"  firms  in  which  he  is 
interested,  e.g.,  Golden  Rule, 
Citronelle,  Red  Columbia  and  a 
pale  lemon  and  white  seedling  with 
"  both  Ophelia  and  Columbia  blood 
in  its  cross,"  he  proceeds  finally  : 
"  Besides  these  novelties  of  the 
three  firms,  E.  G.  Hill,  as  usual, 
has  a  goodly  number  of  imported 
novelties  on  trial — all  of  them  a 
pure  gamble  from  the  American 
florists'  point  of  view,  but  a 
source  of  great  pleasure  to  the 
grower  as  he  watches  their  develop- 
ment in  America's  free  air."  In 
many  ways  the  growers  across 
the  "  herring  pond "  do  things 
differently  from  what  people 
do  in  the  old  country.  In  the  swell  flower 
shops  of  New  York  it  is  an  ordinary  sight  to  see 
blooms  exposed  to  view  on  stems  upwards  of 
5  feet  in  length,  and  occasionally  even  more. 
It  is  one  result  of  the  almost  universal  culture  of 
Roses  under  glass,  which  is  a  necessity  over  large 
areas  or  zones.  American  Beauty  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  varieties.  Here  is  a  little  tale  about 
it,  I  happened  to  sit  at  the  same  luncheon  table 
at  the  Show  as  the  brothers  Cant  of  Benjamin  R. 
Cant  and  Co.,  and  Mr.  Walter  Easlea  and  his  son, 
who  is  in  the  Rose  business  in  the  States.  The 
younger  of  the  two  brothers,  who  has  just  come 
back  from  a  visit  to  the  States,  told  us  how  a 
irieud  of  his,  wishing  to  be  nice  to  a  lady  v/ho  had 
entertained  him,  went  into  a  shop  and  ordered 
from  eighty   to   a   hundred   blooms   of   American 


Beauty  with  their  long  stems  to  be  sent  her  as  an 
oflering.  The  bill  came  to  close  upon  a  hundred 
pounds  !  !  Young  Mr.  Easlea  said  it  was  quite 
possible.  "  Such  Roses  tetch,"  he  said,  "  anything 
between  four  and  five  dollars  each,  and  at  Easter 
time  even  more."  Mr.  Hill  grows  these  at  Rich- 
mond by  the  thousand.  Later  on,  joining  in  the 
general  conversation.  I  mentioned  what  I  had 
heard  Mr.  Darlington  say  in  his  lecture  on  the 
previous  Tuesday,  namely,  how  a  single  plant  in 
February  became:,  in  the  September  of  the  following 
year,  18,000.  "  It  is  quite  possible  in  America," 
said  Mr.   "  American  "   Easlea,   "  see   Mr.   Hill  is 


given  us  Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Rose- 
Beauty,  a  delightful  pink  variety,  most  suitable- 
for  growing  in  lines  or  as  an  edging  to  walks  or 
borders.  Of  his  introductions  of  later  date, 
which  are  already  well  known  in  America,  there 
is  the  famous  Columbia,  which  has  lately  received 
the  gold  medal  of  the  National  Rose  Society  ot 
the  United  States  for  the  best  garden  Rose  put 
into  commerce  within  the  last  five  years  ;  and 
in  addition,  in  the  Rose  City  of  America — Portland 
—where  report  says  all  the  hedges  are  made  ot 
Caroline  Testouts,  it  has  been  lately  awarded  a 
large  gold  as  a  particular  mark  of  honour.  Two- 
still  more  recent  Roses  which  are  following  in. 
Columbia's  wake  are  Madame  Butterfly,  which- 
Mr.  Hill  told  me  is  an  improved  Ophelia  ;  and 
Rose  Premier,  or  Premier,  as  I  believe  it  is  usually- 
called,  a  grand  rose  pink,  which  has  already  had' 
an  unprecedented  sale. 

Writing  of  America  reminds  me 
that  the  American  Rose  Society 
have  "  donated  "  to  our  National 
Society  a  set  of  sixty-two  coloured" 
slides  showing  American  Roses, 
including  their  first  hybrid  of  any 
note,  Baltimore  Belle,  introduced' 
in  1843,  and  also  views  of  the  test 
garden  at  .-Arlington  and  several' 
other  private  and  public  Rose 
gardens.  I  wonder  if  they  couldT 
be  shown  on  some  Tuesday  after- 
noon at  the  R.H.S.  How  jolly  it 
would  be  !  Plenty  of  people,  I  fee? 
sure,  would  like  to  see  them  and 
thus  gain  an  insight  into  Americart 
ways    with  Roses. 


SEPTEMBER 
ROSES 


H 


SEPTEMBER     BLOOMS     OF     ROSE     MME.     EDOUARD     HERRIOT, 


over  yonder,  just  go  and  ask  him."  I  went  and 
put  the  case.  "  Could  you  do  it  ?  "  I  said.  "  Yes, 
quite  well,  if  only  I  might  start  with  a  good  strong 
healthy  plant."  The  secret  is  the  continuous 
production  of  buds  under  glass,  and  then  budding 
and  budding  again  and  again.  The  procedure  is 
a  sort  of  concrete  example  of  the  begging  chains 
that  used  to  be  so  much  in  evidence  ten  or  more 
years  back.  They  had  marvellous  results,  so  has 
this  budding  and  budding.  Here  is  another  fact 
to  illustrate  the  express  methods  of  America. 
In  October  of  last  year  Mr.  Walter  Easlea  sent  a 
few  new  seedling  plants  to  Mr.  Hill  for  trial.  They 
were  in  bloom  last  February  and  March  ! !  It 
quite  takes  one's  breath  away. 

.\s  most  people  know,  Mr.  Hill  is  the  raiser  of 
Richmond    and    General  Mc^rthur,   he  has  also 


OW  beautiful  the  Roses 
are  in  many  gardens  at 
the  present  time  !  Some- 
Rose-beds  are  even 
brighter  in  their  second 
blooming  than  they  were  in  the 
height  of  the  Rose  season.  The 
following  are  carrying  really  good 
flowers  and  the  show  of  buds  should 
keep  up  the  display  of  bloom, 
for  many  weelvs :  La  Tosca,  La 
France,  Lady  Battersea,  Gruss  an 
Teplitz,  Mme.  Ravary,  Rayon 
d'Or,  PharisSer,  Richmond,  and 
the  smaller  varieties,  Jessie  and 
Orleans,  both  of  which  are  as 
bright  and  as  fuU  of  bloom  as  in 
the  summer.  In  gardens  free  from 
black  spot,  Mme.  Edouard  Herriot 
is  flowering  remarkably  well.  How- 
ever, the  new  Rose  Golden  Emblem  of  Irish 
origin  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  of  them  all.  It 
is  a  yellow  Rose  \vith  coppery  tint — a  seedling 
from  Rayon  d'Or,  but  much  improved  in 
habit  of  growth,  verily  a  Rose  with  a  great 
future.  Happily  these  late  -  flowering  Roses  — 
almost  without  exception— also  provide  the  best 
early  blooms,  and  varieties  should  be  noted, 
more  especially  as  th»  planting  season  will  soon 
be  here. 

In  the  garden  of  Lady  Battersea  at  Overstrand 
on  the  Norfolk  coast  are  many  beds  of  Roses  in 
full  bloom,  and  the  display  is  likely  to  last  for 
some  weeks — even  months,  weather  permitting. 
Perhaps  the  best  bed  of  all  is  that  of  Mme.  Leon 
Pain,  filled  with  trusses  of  silvery,  flesh-coloured 
blooms  :   it  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  bedding  Roses. 
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other  notewortliy  varieties  arc  Lady  Pirric, 
Sunburst,  General  McArthur  (briglit  scarlet  crimson 
and  very  fragrant),  Mrs.  Aaron  Ward  (yellow)  and 
the  newer  variety,  Old  Gold  (tinged  with  scarlet). 
In  the  same  garden  the  popular  variety  Mme. 
Edouard  Herriot  is  not  free  from  black  spot  and 


in  consequence  not  doing  well,  but  the  old  pink 
China  Rose  .Axmosa,  also  known  as  Hermosa,  is 
flowering  beautifully  in  a  shrubbery.  It  is  con- 
tinuously flowering,  and  we  have  seen  tables 
decorated  with  its  blooms  cut  from  the  open  on 
Christmas  Day.  H.  C. 


THE      ANDROSACES 


THESE  are  not  an  easy  family  to  situate 
happily  in  our  English  rock  gardens, 
and  partly  for  this  reason  one  is  the 
more  desirous  of  growing  them  well. 
But  only  partly,  for  they  are  among  the 
daintiest  and  most  charming  of  alpine  flora  with 
their  brilliant  flowers  and  rosettes  of  hairy  foliage 
or  long  trailing  branches  clothed  with  silvery 
white  foliage  terminating  in  umbels  of  lovely 
flower.  Others  form  dense  cushion-like  mats  of 
pale  green  foliage  that  the  unobservant  might  be 
forgiven  for  mistaking  for  one  of 
the  Saxifrages.  All  are  perfectly 
hardy,  let  there  be  no  mistake 
about  that.  It  is  the  damp,  mild 
growing  times  that  occur  in  our 
winters  that  are  their  chief  enemy. 
Dry  cold  to  any  extent  will  never 
harm  them,  but  muggy  damp  causes 
wholesale  damping  off.  For  this 
reason  we  must  plant  on  a  sharp  slope 
with  a  light,  easily  drained  and  gritty 
soil.  But  though  so  impatient  of 
damp  in  winter,  they  must  never 
become  too  dry  in  summer,  a  difficult 
matter  to  arrange,  as  in  addition  they 
love  the  fullest  possible  exposure  tO' 
the  sun.  These  natives  of  the  Hima- 
layas that  I  have  in  mind,  when  at 
home  are  protected  from  damp  all 
through  the  winter  by  a  thick 
covering  of  snow,  which  does  not 
melt  imtil  winter  is  passing  away : 
then  through  their  growing  and 
flowering  season  they  are  kept  con- 
stantly moist  by  snow  above  melting 
and  water  percolating  down  to  the 
roots.  I  am  the  happy  possessor 
of  an  unusually  fine  example  of 
Androsace  sarmentosa,  which  has 
been  growing  in  the  open  air  entirely 
unprotected  for  six  years  and  has 
spread  into  a  broad  patch  15  inches 
across,  which  flowers  each  spring 
in  the  greatest  profusion.  I  had 
for  some  years  been  growing  plants 
in  pots,  and  alarmed  by  their  "  mifiy " 
reputation,  wintering  them  in  a  cold  greenhouse 
and  planting  out  in  early  spring,  potting  off 
other  plants  ready  for  the  succeeding  year, 
and  lifting  the  older  ones  in  autumn.  One 
year,  however,  I  decided  to  try  my  luck, 
and  planted  a  single  plant  consisting  of  four 
or  five  rosettes  on  a  sharply  sloping  position 
in  a  westerly  aspect.  I  took  out  the  soil  in  the 
pocket  to  a  depth  of  i  foot  and  placed  a  3-inch 
layer  of  sandstone  chippings  at  the  bottom,  and 
t^en  filled  up  with  a  mixture  of  yellow  loam, 
coarse  sharp  sand  and  more  chippings,  and  put 
in  my  plant.  In  autumn  I  carefully  top-dressed 
the  plants  with  sharp  sand,  working  this  close  up 
to  the  collar  of  each  rosette  and  awaited  results 
(with  a  good  reserve  of  plants  in  a  cold  frame, 
however).  The  winter  proved  mild  and  damp, 
but  the  Androsace  came  through  all  right  and 
flowered  considerably  more  vigorously  than  the 
pot-gro^vn  plants,  and  from  that  time  on.  although 
we  have  had  very  varying  winters,  it  has  gone  on 
increasing  in  size   and  health.     Twice  a  week  in 


diy  spells  in  summer  it  gets  a  thorough  soaking 
of  water,  but  for  four  years  now  has  not  had  its 
autunm  dressing  of  sand,  although  I  always  give 
it  one  top-dressing  in  spring  to  make  up  for  the 
soil  that  washes  away  in  winter  owing  to  the 
sharp  slope  on  which  it  is  planted.  There  is  a  great 
virtue  in  this  spring  dressing,  as  it  not  only 
provides  fresh  material  for  young  roots  to  work 
into,  but  keeps  them  cool  through  the  heat  of 
summer. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  species,  all  of  which 


9  inches  high,  and  notable  for  the  length  of  time 
it  continues  to  flower.  May  to  September.  A. 
lactea  has  much  the  same  habit  of  growth  as 
coronopifolia,  and  is  a  biennial  in  most  places, 
but  sometimes  persisting  for  several  years.  A. 
Laggeri  on  hot,  dry  rock  gardens  does  best  with  a 
north-west  aspect,  where  its  compact  dense  cushions 
of  green  foliage  are  most  effective.  The  flowers 
are  stemless  and  bright  rose  pink  in  colour.  A. 
lanuginosa  is  not  an  easy  plant,  for  while  it  grows 
splendidly  in  some  places,  it  absolutely  refuses 
to  grow  at  all  in  others.  The  growth  is  long  and 
trailing,  and  it  should  be  planted  where  the  roots 
can  run  beneath  a  fair-sized  boulder  so  that  they 
are  kept  evenly  moist.  The  trailing  stems  branch 
and  bear  white  wooUy  leaves  and  a  continuous 
succession  of  umbels  of  pink  flowers  throughout 
the  summer. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  trim  the  growths 
back  considerably  each  year  after  flowering  is 
completed  A.  lanuginosa  Leitchtlini  differs  only 
from  the  above  in  the  colour  of  its  flowers,  which 


A      BED     OF     ROSE     LA     TOSCA     NOW     FLOWERING     AT     KEW. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  a'llumii-floweriiig  Roses. 


are  lovely.  A.  arachnoidea  has  silky  rosettes 
of  foliage,  and  in  July  pretty  little  trusses  of 
white  flowers  with  a  pink  eye.  A.  brigantiaca 
is  a  tiny  little  gem  barely  i  inch  high,  with  tufts 
of  brilliant  green  foliage  and  red  flowers.  A. 
carnea  does  best  in  a  level  pocket  that,  while 
never  sodden,  always  retains  a  fair  amount  of 
moisture.  Its  foliage  is  like  a  green  moss  thickly 
covered  in  April  with  small,  brilliant  pink  yellow 
eyed  flowers.  A.  Chumbyi  is  a  hybrid  from 
sarmentosa,  and  even  more  vigorous  than  the  type, 
making  larger  rosettes  of  woolly  foliage  and  fine 
heads  of  rose  pink  flowers.  A.  ciliata  introduces 
us  to  a  new  colour,  rosy  purple,  flowering  in  June. 
A.  coronopifolia  is  an  annual  that  should  be  sown 
in  summer  to  stand  the  winter.  Sow  it  where 
it  is  to  remain.  Although  it  often  looks  very 
sick  during  winter,  the  first  days  of  spring  bring 
about  a  truly  miraculous  change.  The  foliage 
changes  from  bronze  to  bright  green,  and  slender 
flowering  stalks  rise  at  a  truly  amazing  rate 
crowned  with  white  flowers  that  continue  expand- 
ing for  months.     A.  foliosa  is  a  vigorous  grower, 


are  white  with  carmine  eye.  A.  sarmentosa  is 
the  freest  flowering  of  all,  and  a  splendid  grower 
with  downy  rosettes  of  leaves  and  bright  pink 
flowers.  A.  sempervivoides  is  a  very  rare  plant, 
flowering  in  May  and  June  with  bright  rose  pink 
flowers.  A.  villosa  has  small  woolly  rosettes  and 
tiny  white  flowers.  A.  vitaliana  exults  in  fullest 
sunshine  in  limestone  crevices,  where  its  compact 
foliage  and  unique  dwarf  stems  of  yellow  flower 
are  especially  happy. 

In  damp  parts  of  the  countrj'  it  is  advisable 
to  fix  a  pane  of  glass  over  the  plants  in  winter 
at  a  height  of  a  few  inches  so  as  to  keep  off  rain, 
removing  the  glass  in  March.  This,  without 
coddling  them,  allows  a  free  circulation  of  air 
and  at  the  same  time  affords  protection  from  the 
wet  and  injurious  deposits.  Plants  of  all  varieties 
can  usually  be  procured  from  the  nurseries  in 
small  pots,  and  can  thus  be  established  in  their 
permanent  positions  at  any  time  of  year,  the  most 
favourable,  however,  being  from  the  middle  of 
March  till  the  end  of  June. 

H.  W.  Canning  WRtesHT. 
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CLEMATIS    AND    ITS    CULTIVATION 


THE  planting  season  is  fast  approaching 
and  digging  or  trencliing  of  tlie  ground 
is  already  beginning.  Before  planting 
the  borders  the  clothing  of  the  walls, 
fences  and  trellises  with  climbers  should 
be  considered,  as  obviously  these  ought  to  be  in 
position  first.  Among  hardy  climbers  the 
Clematises  are  indispensable  for  three  reasons— 
they  are  easy  to  cultivate,  most  of  them  liave 
showy  flowers,  and  by  growing  a  selection  of  species 
and  varieties  it  is  possible  to  have  flowers  tlirough- 
out  the  year. 

Most  soils  can  be  so  cultivated  that  Clematises 
will  thrive.  They  are  partial  to  a  somewhat 
moist  soil,  but  it  must  be  well  drained.  Thus  if  at 
all  close,  dig  the  ground  deeply  and  work  in  plenty 
of  rubbish  from  a  builder's  yard,  for  it  is,  or  should 
be,  well  known  that  Clematises  thrive  best  with  an 
abimdance  of  lime  in  the  soil.  Cow-manurt  dug 
in  the  ground  and  a  mulching  of  manure  and 
decaying  leaves  will  improve  light  and  dry  soils. 


or  fence.  Over  arbours,  porches  and  arches 
Clematises  delight  to  ramble,  while  without  them 
no  pergola  is  complete. 

Nurserymen  cultivate  nearly  all  their  Clematises 
in  pots,  hence  few  plants  are  so  readily  and  success- 
fully transported  to  the  buyer's  garden.  Much 
criticism  has  been  levelled  at  the  nurseryman 
because  his  plants  are  very  largely  increased  by 
grafting.  Often  cited  as  the  cause  or  excuse 
if  a  Clematis  dies,  it  is  quite  easy  to  induce  the 
plants  to  root  above  the  graft  by  digging  a  slanting 
hole,  or  if  not  grafted  much  above  the  soil,  to 
plant  the  ball  rather  deeply.  It  is  important 
to  well  water  Clematises  after  planting,  as  the 
moisture  from  the  surrounding  ground  does  not 
quickly  penetrate  into  a  ball  of  soil  removed  from 
a  pot. 

The  pruning  of  Clematises  has  a  very  con- 
siderable bearing  on  their  successful  cultivation  in 
gardens.  In  a  broad  sense  those  which  flower 
before   midsummer   may   be  pruned  and   thinned 


CLEMATIS     FLAMMULA     TRAINED     OVER     PEA     STICKS     IN     A     SEPTEMBER     BORDER. 


While  the  upper  stems  and  flowers  thrive  in  sun* 
light,  the  majority  of  Clematis  plants  give  the  best 
results  when  the  base  and  main  stems  are  sheltered 
from  full  simshine.  There  are  numerous  ways 
of  attaining  this  object  in  sunny  positions,  while 
in  town  and  suburban  gardens  a  constant  com- 
plaint is  that  many  plants  will  not  flower  freely 
because  they  are  too  shut  in.  Here,  then,  are  places 
for  Clematis  on  the  walls  and  fences.  Favourite 
flowers  with  Mr.  William  Robinson  at  Gravetye, 
he  has  them  happily  associated  with  shrubs  which 
shade  their  roots  and  over  which  they  climb. 
When  planted  on  a  wall  or  fence  at  the  back  of  a 
flower  border,  the  taller  herbaceous  plants  afford 
the  stems  sufficient  shelter  in  summer.  Along 
wide  flower  borders,  among  shrubs  and  in  the 
centre  of  large  beds,  rough  forked  poles,  cither 
singly  or  three  together,  fixed  tripod  fashion,  may- 
be effectively  clothed  with  Clematises.  Even 
against  a  wall  or  fence  the  provision  of  some  little 
support — untrimmed  Oak  branches,  for  instance, 
or  Bamboo  canes — give  happier  results,  as  a  rule, 
than  simply  fastening  the  stems  to  the  bare  wall 


after  flowering,  for  the  remainder  towards  the  end 
of  February  is  a  good  time.  The  amount  of 
thinning  and  pruning  varies  very  much  in  the 
different  sections,  hence  it  will  be  desirable  to 
refer  to  this  when  discussing  the  best  kinds  to  grow. 

Clematises  vary  in  height  from  2  feet  or  3  feet  to 
50  feet  or  more  in  the  case  of  C.  montana,  for 
instance.  The  majority  of  the  best  garden 
Clematises  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the  four 
sections  or  groups' — Patens,  Florida,  Lanuginosa 
and   Jackmanni. 

Florida. — A  selection  of  these  should  include 
Belle  of  Woking,  Countess  of  Lovelace,  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh,  Fortunei,  John  Veitch  and  Lucie 
Lemoine.  These  have  double  or  rosette  blossoms 
produced  in  summer.  Cut  out  the  weak  wood  in 
the  autumn  and,  if  abundant,  the  strong  shoots 
may  be  slightly  shortened  in  the  spring,  but  as 
the  blooms  are  borne  on  the  old  or  ripened  wood 
little  actual  pruning  is  desirable. 

Lanuginosa. — This  is  the  largest  family,  and 
includes  such  popular  sorts  as  Alba  Magno, 
Beauty     of    Worcester,     Fairy     Queen,      Henryi, 


Imperatrice  Eugenie,  Lady  Caroline  Neville,  Lady 
Northcliffe,  La  France,  Lord  Neville,  Marcel 
Moser,  Nelly  Moser  and  Queen  Alexandra.  These 
flower  from  the  ripened  wood  of  the  previous  year's 
growth.  In  February  or  early  March  cut  out  the 
weak  and  overcrowding  shoots,  tie  in  the  strong 
one-year-old  stems.  The  flowering  season  is  from 
July  onwards. 

Patens. — ^These  flower  in  spring  on  the  old 
or  ripened  wood.  Thin  or  shorten  the  growths 
after  blooming,  the  idea  being  to  encourage 
vigorous  new  growth  in  summer  and  autumn. 
Cut  out  thin,  weakly  growth  in  February.  The 
best  of  this  section,  which  are  also  popular  favourites 
grown  in  pots  for  the  cool  and  unhealed  greenhouse, 
include  Fair  Rosamund,  Lady  Londesborough, 
Lord  Londesborough,  Miss  Crawshay,  Miss 
Bateman,  Mrs.  George  Jackman,  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  Stella  and  The  Queen. 

Jackmanni.. — Perhaps  the  most  valuable  of 
all  garden  Clematises  and  the  easiest  to  grow.  The 
flowermg  season  is  in  late  siunmer  and  auttmin. 
The  blooms  are  produced  by  the  new  growths  of 
the  year,  hence  liberal  pruning  in  early  spring  is 
the  rule.  It  will  depend  largely  on  the  amotmt  of 
space  to  be  covered  how  hard  the  stems  are  pruned. 
If  the  wan  or  fence  is  only  5  feet  or  6  feet  high 
cut  the  stems  down  at  the  end  of  February  to 
within  I  foot  of  the  ground ;  by  August  the 
blossoms  of  the  purple  Jackmanni  will  be  hanging 
in  bowers  over  the  top.  We  may  take  it,  as  a  rule, 
that  the  more  pruning,  within  reason,  the  more 
vigorous  the  growth  and  abundance  of  flowers. 
In  addition  to  the  popular  purple  Jackmanni 
there  are  the  varieties  Snow  White,  rubra  and 
superba.  Comtesse  de  Bouchard,  Gipsy  Queen, 
Guiding  Star,  Mme.  E.  Andre,  Mrs.  Cholmondeley 
and  Star  of  India  belong  to  the  same  set. 

Quite  a  considerable  ntmiber  of  the  species 
and  varieties  are  beautiful  climbers  for  the  garden. 
Taking  them  in  alphabetical  order,  there  is  C. 
alpina,  with  solitary  nodding  flowers  of  dainty 
blue  shades,  in  season  from  April  to  June  ;  average 
height,  5  feet  or  6  feet.  C.  calycina  (syn.  balearica) 
is  an  evergreen  and,  as  the  blossoms  are  produced 
when  the  weather  is  mild  from  September  to  March, 
plant  in  sheltered  position.  When  in  happy 
surrormdings  the  stems  wiU  grow  ro  feet  or  more 
in  height  with  delicate  creamy  blossoms  stained 
and  spotted  with  reddish  purple.  C.  coccinea 
comes  from  Texas  and  is  rather  tender.  It  is 
valuable  because  of  the  distinct  pitcher-shaped 
rosy  red  or  scarlet  flowers.  Against  a  warm  south 
or  west  waU  the  thin  shoots  may  be  IdHed  in  winter, 
but  as  a  rule,  new  growths  push  up  in  spring  from 
the  stem  near  the  ground.  It  flowers  from  July 
to  September. 

C.  Davidiana  is  a  semi-shrubby  plant  4  feet 
to  6  feet  high  when  planted  against  a  fence. 
The  lavender  blue  flowers  are  freely  borne  from 
August  to  October.  In  March,  cut  down  the  stems 
to  within  i  foot  of  the  ground,  unless  planted 
against  a  fence,  when  longer  stems  may  be  left. 
C.  Flammula  deserves  much  wider  attention. 
It  grows  10  feet  or  more  in  height,  and  in  late 
summer  and  autumn  produces  a  wealth  of  fluffy 
white  blossoms  which  pervade  the  air  with  their 
delicious  fragrance,  suggestive  of  Hawthorn  ; 
it  is  one  of  the  most  charming  climbers  for  arbours 
and  porches.  C.  rubro-marginata  is  a  hybrid 
between  this  species  and  C.  Viticella.  The  flowers 
are  white,  broadly  edged  with  reddish  vio  et. 
It  inherits  the  delicious  fragrance  of  C.  Flammula 
and  is  a  very  valuable  climber.  The  white 
mountain  Clematis,  C.  montana,  can  be  trained 
to  the  tops  of  lofty  buildings,  and  is  a  lovely  sight 
when  in  flower  during  May,  growing  over  old 
trees  with  bowers  of  white  blossoms.  The  rosy- 
red  variety,  rubens,  is  a  valuable  companion 
plant.     C.    tangutica    has    rich    yellow    blossoms 
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in  summer  followed  by  masses  of  white  fluffy  seeds. 
From  July  to  September  varieties  of  the  old- 
fashioned  C.  Viticella  give  us  a  wealth  of  purple, 
mauve,  white  and  reddish  blossoms.  Averaging 
8  feet  to  10  feet  high,  cut  off  the  weak  and  straggling 
twigs  back  to  firm  wood.  There  are  many  more 
beautiful  Clematis,  but  sufficient  has  been  wTitten 
to  show  what  a  valuable  family  of  climbers  they 
are  for  all  gardens.  A.  0. 


MUSHROOMS  ALL  THE 
YEAR  ROUND 

THERE  are  various  ways  by  which  these 
excellent     edible    fungi    may    be    grown, 
though    in   no  case   can    better 
produce  be  obtained  than  Nature 
brings     so    lavishly    in   certain  k-  *. 

seasons  in  the  meadows  and  pastures,  .V  .*"* 
generally  in  the  autumn.  But  bj'  the 
aid  of  artificial  culture  Mushroonas  may 
be  had  almost  all  the  year  round.  The 
chief  need  to  this  end  is  found  in  having 
a  properly  constructed  and  heated  Mush- 
room-house, which  should  be  quite  dark, 
have  external  air  excluded,  and  be  so 
warmed  that  a  fairly  high  temperature 
may   be   obtained  all  the  winter. 

The  Mushroom-House. — The  best  form 
of  structure  is  a  stout  lean-to  shed  erected 
against  the  back  wall  of  a  vinery  or  other 
forcing-house,  because  in  such  case  one 
back  wall  serves  for  both  houses,  and  it 
is  easy  to  secure  from  the  same  heating 
apparatus  the  needful  hot-water  service 
and  heat.  A  Mushroom-house  may  be 
about  9  feet  in  width,  having  stout  wooden 
shelves  3  feet  wide,  and  fixed  at  about 
42  inches  apart,  one  above  the  other.  In 
this  way  there  may  be  a  floor-bed  and 
three  shelves  at  the  back,  and  a  floor-bed 
and  two  shelves  in  the  front.  The  alley 
running  down  between  th«  shelves  should 
be  fully  ajfeet  %vide  to  enable  a  wheel- 
barrow to  be  brought  in  for  removing  or 
introducing  manure  and  soil.  Beds  are 
made  up  in  succession,  the  earliest  for 
the  winter  made  perhaps  about  the  middle 
of  August,  and  fresh  ones  each  month 
or  six  weeks  as  may  be  found  needful  or 
desirable.  The  shelves  should  each  have 
a  stout  wooden  edge,  some  6  inches  to 
8  inches  deep,  to  retain  the  manure  when 
the   beds   are   formed. 

Turning  the   Manure. — The   manure 
■with    which    to    form    a    Musliroom-bed 
anywhere    should  be   from  stables,   and 
only   where    horses    are     quite    healthy. 
Using  manure  from  horses  taking  medi- 
<;ine  is  very  injurious  to  the  spawn,  often 
■causing  complete  failure.      This  manure 
should  be  collected  fresh  every  day  and 
be  thrown  into  a  heap,  either   under  a 
shed,  or,  if  outdoors,  where  a  few  mats 
<;an  be  placed  over  it   to  throw  off  rain. 
The  longer  portions   of  straw  should   be 
shaken  out  and  dried  for  other  use  ;  then, 
as    the    heap    accumulates,  a  long  stick 
-should    be    thrust    into   it  to  enable  its  condition 
as    to    fermentation    to    be    discovered.       When 
the     stick     becomes     well     warmed     the     heap 
should  be  turned,   the  outer  portion  being  placi  d 
within     during     the     process ;      and    should    the 
manure    show    signs    of    dryness,    a  few  cans  of 
water    should    be    poured    over    it   using    a  rose 
to     distribute     it     thoroughly,     as      the     turning 
•proceeds. 


Spawning. — It  may  be  needful  to  turn  the  heap 
in  this  way  twice  or  thrice,  but  the  jrcater  care 
exercised  the  longer  will  the  bed  when  made  up 
retain  heat  and  the  more  satisfactory  will  be  the 
spawning.  The  manure  thus  prepared  should  now 
be  placed  on  one  of  the  Muslirciom-house  shelves, 
and  be  well  beaten  down  ;  a  solid  bed  of  from 
10  inches  to  12  inches,  if  possible,  may  be  made  over 
the  entire  shelf.  It  will,  certainly  settle  down 
2  inches  or  3  inches  later.  Then,  when  the  heat 
is  well  up,  which  will  be  in  a  few  days,  but  not 
dangerously  hot,  the  surface  of  the  bed  may  be 
spawned.  For  this  purpose  Muslu-oom  spawn  cakes 
should  be  purchased,  either  by  weight  or  number, 
from  some  reliable  dealer,  and  they  should  be  fairly 
new,  or  at  least  not  more  than  a  year  old.  These 
cakes  may  be  each  broken  or  cut  into  pieces  about 
the  size  of  a   hen's  egg,   one  cake  making  about 
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eight,  and  these  pieces,  with  the  broad,  flat  side 
upwards,  shoula  be  hard  pressed  into  the  manure, 
about  8  inches  apart,  all  over  the  bed.  Then  a 
coating  from  half  an  inch  to  tluree-quartcrs  of 
an  inch  in  thickness  of  good  loamy  soil,  free 
from  weeds,  seeds  and  insects,  should  be  be  laid 
on,  neatly  patted  down,  and  the  whole  well 
saturated  with  tepid  water.  After  drjing  oflf  a 
little  cover  up  the  bed  with  long  straw  litter. 


Examine  the  Beds.— Occasionally  the  bed 
should  be  examined,  and  if  found  dry,  a  gentle 
watering  given.  In  from  six  to  seven  weeks 
Mushrooms  should  appear,  and  pulling  may  go 
on  for  some  two  months.  In  the  meantime,  other 
manure  may  be  collected  and  prepared  for  a 
second  bed,  and  so  the  process  would  go  on  till 
April.  Then  indoor  bed  making  must  cease, 
imless  a  deep  cave  or  cellar  is  available,  ai  hot, 
(U-y  weather  is  not  conducive  to  the  production 
of  good  Mushrooms  by  artificial  cultivation. 
Mushroom  spawn  cakes  are  made  by  expert 
manufacturers,  and  cannot  be  produced  with 
appreciable  success  by  amateurs.  They  are  fairly 
cheap,  and  it  is  wise  to  purchase  them  fresh,  as 
needed.  Carefully  examined  when  broken,  the 
cakes  are  found  to  contain  a  quantity  of  white 
thread-like  growth,  wliich  is  the  fungus  mycelium. 
When  put  into  the  manure  bed  and 
warmth  and  moderate  moisture  are 
furnished,  this  mycelium  soon  runs  all 
about  the  bed,  producing  spores  in  all 
directions,  and  from  these  spores  emanate 
the  clusters  of  Mushrooms  that  presently 
appear.  It  is  not  well  to  cut  them ; 
they  should  be  neatly  pulled  by  twisting 
the  stems  slightly,  and  they  then  part 
from  the  bed  without  injuring  the 
mycelium. 

Mushrooms  in  the  Open. — ^To  have 
Muslu-ooms  on  outdoor  beds  it  is  needful 
that  the  manure  should  be  prepared  in 
the  same  way  as  indicated  to  secure 
successful  results  indoors ;  but  it  is 
desirable  that  there  be  greater  bulk.  In 
this  case  beds  are  usually  made  up  from 
the  beginning  of^Jime  until  the  month 
of  October.  They  are  of  ridge  form,  having 
a  base  of  about  2  feet  9  inches  broad 
and  tlie  same  in  height,  narrowing  towards 
the  top,  which  is  roimded.  The  beds 
should  be  built  up  on  a  dry  gravel  or  ash 
floor,  and  very  solidly,  the  manure  being 
trodden  in  the  erection.  When  complete 
— and  the  length  of  the  bed  must,  be 
determined  by  the  quantity  of  manure 
provided,  then  neatly  finished  off — it 
should  be  allowed  to  heat,  which  it  will 
do  gradually.  The  stick  test  may  here 
be  easily  applied  also.  When  warmth  is 
good  the  surface  should  be  spawned  all 
over  as  advised  for  indoor  beds,  and  also 
be  coated  with  loamy  .soil  that  is  fairly 
adhesive  ;  then  give  a  moderate  watering 
with  tepid  water,  and  the  bed  should  be 
at  once  covered  up  with  a  coating,  fully 
10  inches  thick,  of  straw  litter  or  similar 
material. 

Beds   made   up   in   this  way   to  stand 

tlurough   the  worst  winter  months  should 

have  mats  or  specially  made  canvas  covers 

placed  over   them  to  throw  off  rain  and 

snow,    also    to   protect    them  from   cold 

winds.     Poles   or  strips   of   wood  tied  to 

the   covers   keep   them   secure   in  windy 

weather.  Much  depends    on  the  condi'ion 

^  p^        of  the  weather,   but,    as    a    rule,    fully 

1"  » J        two    mentals    elapse    before   Mushrooms 

are      ready     to     gather.        The      usual 

practice   is    to    begin     pulling     at     one 

tnd,     clear    off     all     large    enouijh    for 

use     or     sale,     then     give    the     beds    a     gentle 

watering    and]  re-cover    with    the    straw.      Well 

made    beds,    properly    spawned    and    cared    for, 

will    give    Muslirooms   for    from    two    to    three 

months.       Cases      have     occurred      where      beds 

insufficiently     protected     have      been      in      hard 

weather  frozen  right  through  ;   then  when  a   thaw 

has  ensued  they  have   gone  on  cropping  for  some 

time  after. 
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EELWORM    IN    DAFFODILS 


By      C.      a.       J  a  R  D  I  N  E. 


{Continued  from   page  453.' 


THE     SECOND     PHASE 

THE  second  phase  of  eelworm  disease  in 
Narcissus  commences  almost  immediately 
growth  ceases.  At  this  period  the 
leaves  and  flower  stems  cease  growing 
(miless  the  latter  are  bearing  seed),  but 
are  still  green  and  healthy.  About  this  time 
the  plant  is  gradually  withdrawing  what  the 
leaves  make  in  the  way  of  food  and  storing  it  in 
the  sca.'es  of  the  bulb.  It  is  at  this  stage  that 
the  greatest  destruction  is  caused  by  eelworms. 
For  this  reason  bulbs  attacked  by 
eelworm  disease  should  be  lifted  long 
before  the  usual  time  for  digging  them 
up,  say  at  least  one  month  to  six  weeks 
before  the  usual  period.  This  method 
alone  will  prevent  the  extermination  of 
a  large  number  which  would  have  been 
beyond  saving  had  the  usual  course 
been  followed.  After  lifting  they  should 
be  treated  as  advised  under  the  "  Rules 
for  Lifting  the  Bulbs"  (see  page  360). 
If  in  washing  and  cleaning  a  large 
number  is  being  dealt  with,  they  can  be 
dried  off  after  washing  and  be  cleaned  and 
operated  upon  where  necessary  later  on, 
but  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better.  This^ 
drying  off  helps  the  bulb  to  stay  the 
further  rapid  progress  of  the  disease. 
Let  it  be  noted  here  that  the  apparent 
premature  lifting  of  the  bulbs  has  no 
detrimental  effect  on  them  at  all.  For 
instance,  the  bulbs  taken  up  on  May  26 
and  June  10,  1920,  are  quite  as  large 
and  better  matured  than  bulbs  lifted  on 
July  15.  Also  that  the  eelworm  inside 
the  bulb  can  make  much  more  rapid 
progress  when  the  bulb  is  in  a  succulent 
state  than  when  it  is  dry.  Here  again 
it  will  be  seen  that  what  was  applicable 
in  the  soil  as  regards  wet  and  moisture 
on  the  one  hand  and  drought  and 
dryness  on  the  other,  as  being  favourable 
or  adverse  to  the  eelworm,  is  equally  so 
in  the  bulb.  Therefore,  if  the  bulbs  to 
be  treated,  as  will  presently  be  described, 
are  left  long  before  treatment  can  take 
place,  the  preliminary  washing  and 
subsequent  drying  are  both  very  im- 
portant and  essential  operations  in  com- 
bating this  disease. 
Life  History  in  the  Second  Phase.— 

To  understand  the  life  history  of 
eelworm  in  the  second  and  final  phases  it 
will  be  an  advantage  to  study  the  full  life 
history  of  the  Narcissus  bulb  as  only  by  this 
method  can  a  right  conception  be  formed  of 
eelworm  and  its  host.  Embryology,  or  better 
still,  the  ontogenitic  development  of  the  Daffodil 
from  seed  to  full  maturity,  will  have  to  be  briefly 
viewed.  Daffodil  seed  on  germinating  pushes  up 
a  growth  somewhat  like  the  growth  of  a  pollen 
tube  from  the  pollen  grain.  This  growth  at  first 
is  upwards,  but  afterwards  it  curves  over  and 
grows  downwards.  When  about  an  inch  long  it 
forms  a  tiny  bulb  at  the  end  furthest  away  from 
the  seed.  From  the  base  of  the  bulb  a  single  root 
is  formed,  and,  when  this  has  grown  down  about 
2  inches  or  3  inches,  there  appears  in  the  neck  of  the 
tinyibulb,  at  the  place  where  it  arches  over  to 
join  the  seed,  a  microscopic  green  speck.  This 
is  the  embryonic  leaf,  which  gradually  grows  up 
through  the  soil  into  the  light.     It  is  particularly 


important  to  note  that  the  bulb  is  formed  and  a 
root  made  before  tho.  leaf  comes  into  existence, 
because  in  the  subsequent  life  of  the  bulb  this 
order  never  varies.  It  must  also  be  noted  that 
the  point  from  whence  the  leaf  springs  develops 
into  the  first  primitive  sheath.  The  first  year 
there  is  usually  but  one  leaf  and  when  the  season 
is  over  and  it  dies  down,  there  is  a  tiny  white  bulb 
without  any  scales.  The  second  year  there  are 
two  leaves  generally  and  the  third  three  leaves. 
As  each  leaf  dies  down,  below  its  base  a  scale  (the 
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scale  of  the  bulb),  is  formed.  Thus  the  bulb  is 
built  up  each  year.  After  six  or  seven  years  the 
bulb  flowers,  but  the  bloom  is  not  at  its  best  till 
the  ninth  or  tenth  year,  when  the  bulb  has 
attained  its  full  maturity.  The  outside  primitive 
scale  and  sheath  of  the  seed  embryo,  having  served 
their  joint  purposes,  wither  and  decay.  These  are 
followed  by  the  scales  and  sheaths  next  to  them, 
while  the  annual  leaves  form  new  scales  and 
sheaths  in  the  centre  of  the  bulb.  Again,  it 
must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  bulb  is  nothing 
more  than  an  accumulation  of  scales  and  sheaths, 
formed  afresh  yearly  in  the  centre  of  the  bulb, 
whose  tips  develop  into  leaves,  one  of  whose 
functions  is  to  greatly  enlarge  the  scales  by  the 
storage  of  food.  It  is  due  to  these  facts  that  bulbs 
can  be  lifted  from  the  groimd  when  growth  has 
ceased,  though  the  leaves  are  still  green,  without 
any  detriment  to  the  bulb.  Every  bulb  scale  is 
joined  to  the  basal  plate  of  the  bulb  at  the  lower 


end,  and  at  the  top  end  has  the  sheath  generally  in  a 
withering  condition.  Even  the  basal  plate  from 
which  the  roots  issue,  sheds  the  lower  centra) 
portion  annually.  The  roots  also  wither  and  are 
formed  afresh  yearly.  Hence  there  are  rotting 
points  all  round  the  biUb  and  as  the  eelworm 
is  harboured  in  rotting  and'  decaying  debris, 
no  wonder  this  makes  an  ideal  home  for  it.  On 
a  bulb  being  washed  and  the  withered  and  rotting 
scales  being  removed  luitil  the  white  live  scales- 
are  revealed,  it  will  be  found  that  eelworm. 
is  infesting  all  the  outer  as  well  as  the  more 
internal  scale  tips  and  edges.  Sometimes  it 
infests  a  scale  quite  close  to  the  outer  scales  and  at 
other  times  a  scale  nearer  the  centre  will  be  founct 
infected.  This  fact  clearly  shows  why  repeated 
applications  of  the  nitro-hydrarg.  perchlor.  solu- 
tion were  not  always  efficacious  ;  for,  although  this- 
treatment  killed  the  eelworms  in  the  soil 
and  in  the  living  tissues,  it  never  reached- 
these  dead  or  rotting  internal  scales. 
Eelworms  could  feed  on  healthy  bulb 
scales  without  coming  in  contact  with, 
the  poison,  because  these  scales  were 
made  prior  to  the. treatment,  and  because 
the  plant  would  not  store  poisons  in  the 
scales  in  any  case,  as  the  poisons  and 
useless  waste  products  would  be  left 
behind  in  the  leaves  which  it  would 
shed  in  the  usual  way.  The  Daffodil 
in  the  growing  season  stores  a  maximum 
amoimt  of  food  in  the  scales  attached 
to  the  flower  stem  and  leaves  of  the 
present  season's  growth  and  replenishes 
the  food  store  of  older  scales.  The  eel- 
worms in  a  decayed  scale  are  sometimes 
found  with  their  bodies  full  of  dark- 
matter,  showing  that  they  have  been 
obliged  to  feed  on  decayed  food  ;  when' 
they  are  feeding  on  the  Daffodil  their 
bodies  are  white  and  transparent.  The 
life  history  of  eelworm  in  the  second 
phase  is  almost  entirely  associated  with 
the  scales  of  the  bulb  and  even  in  the 
first  or  growing  phase  of  the  Daffodil  it 
is  always  from  the  scales  which  act  as 
homes,  that  the  eelworm  sallies  forth- 
to  enter  the  leaves  and  flower  stems. 
WLen  eelworm  first  comes  to  the  bulb 
through  the  soil  it  makes  straight  for  a 
decayed  portion  of  a  scale.  Here  it  is 
safe  from  drought  as  the  decaying  scale 
is  always  moist.  If  a  bulb  is  stripped 
of  all  dead  scales  until  it  is  all  white, 
there  will  be  noticed  a  narrow  stripe  of 
what  appears  like  a  russet  marking 
from  the  shoulder  of  the  bulb,  often  right 
dovm  to  the  basal  plate.  Sometimes 
these  russet  stripes  and  markings  are  in 
patches.  On  microscopic  examination 
these  are  found  to  be  tiny  holes  made  by  the 
eelworm  with  its  spear  point. 

{To   be  continued.) 
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This  exceedingly  fine  Daffodil,  noted  in  an  exhibit 
by  the  Donard  Nursery  Company  last  spring, 
belongs  to  the  Incomparabilis  group  and  is  very 
distinct.  The  flowers  are  of  a  good  quality  and 
texture,  having  broad,  smooth  perianth  and  shallow 
expanded  cup.  both  of  a  good  full  yeUow.  It 
was  raised  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Wilson.  It  is  a  vigorous 
grower,  free  in  habit,  and  it  seemed  second  prize 
in  the  single  bloom  class  for  Incomparabilis  at 
Birmingham  in  1919  and  second  prize  in  a  similar 
class  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  DaffodilJ 
Show  of  1920. 
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varieties  should  be  mentioned  Goacher's  Crimson, 
Normandie,  Cottage  Pink  and  the  many  coloured 
varieties   of   the   Masse    type. 


TAKING     CUTTINGS     IN     SEPTEMBER. 


IN  my  early  endeavours  to  grow  Perpetual 
Carnations  the  results  were  poor  and  most 
discouraging.  I  had  read,  marked  and 
inwardly  digested  most  of  the  writings  on 
"  Perpetual  Carnation  Growing  Made  Easy." 
These  precepts  I  had  faithfully  carried  out  in  careful 
practice,  with  results  of  a  kind  to  make  angels 
weep. 

After  all  the  work  of  putting  in  hundreds  of 
cuttings,  the  "strike"  would  yield  about  25  per 


CUTTINGS    OF    PERPETUAL-FLOWERING    CARNATIONS    ROOTED 
IN     A     COLD     FRAME. 


cent,  rooted  plants,  which,  with  all  the  good  will 
in  the  world  were  never  likely  to  make  strong 
plants.  Weak  and  anemic  to  begin  with,  so  they 
continued  through  the  whole  course  of  their 
existence,  a  prey  to  all  the  ills  Carnations  are 
heir  to. 

After  many  cUscouraging  attempts,  the  idea 
of  striking  the  cuttings  in  the  month  of  September 
from  old  stock  appealed  to  me,  and  it  may  be  said 
of  these  that  they  looked  "  the  goods"  from  the 
first  day  they  were  put  in  as  cuttings.  The 
"  strike  "  was  exceptional,  and  the  after-treatment 
a  great  pleasure — no  waste  of  time  spraying  with 
messy  insecticides  or  dusting  with  fungicides,  and 
consequent  irritation  and  disgust.  Propagated 
from  a  hardy  stock  they  retained  this  characeristic 
throughout  their  lifetime. 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  after  the  practice  of 
the  above  methods  is  that  the  December  and 
January  "  struck  "  cuttings  are  too  soft  and  im- 
mature. It  may  be  that  under  suitable  climatic 
conditions  they  are  the  right  thing,  but  in  these 
districts  they  start  this  cycle  of  their  existence 
enfeebled  and  handicapped  under  conditions 
where  only  the  hardiest  survive  and  so  de  mal 
en  pis 

It  may  have  been  gleaned  from  my  remarks,  by 
those  who  earnestly  seek,  that  my  chief  aim  in  the 
cultivation  of  Carnations  is  hardiness.  Begin 
with  a  strong,  hardy  cutting,  do  nothing  in  after- 
treatment  that  tends  to  promote  a  soft,  flaccid 
growth,  as  such  means  failure.  This,  again,  leads 
to  my  reasons  for  not  spraying  the  plants  through- 
out the  growing  season.  The  atmospheric  moisture 
here  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the  cool  conditions 
in  which  Carnations  grow  best,  thus  making  the 
work  of  hand  spraying  a  waste  of  time  and  a 
menace  to  the  welfare  of  the  plants  in  that  it 
destroys  the  protective  "bloom"  on  shoots 
and  leaves.  Also  this  striving  to  encourage 
hardiness  in  the  constitution  of  the  plant  explains 
my  reluctance  in  giving  artificial  feeding  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  growth,  and  especially  in  the  dark 
winter  months.     Such  stimulants  tend  to  promote 


an    undue    excitation    of    growth,    which    under 
prevalent    weather    conditions    never    gains    that 
maturity  from  which  results  the  perfect  Carnation. 
In  my  choice  of  varieties  for  this   district  let 
me  say  I  have  no  wish   to   question  the  merits, 
good  or  bad,  of  recent  introductions  of  Carnations. 
No  one  will  attempt  to  defame  these,  and  I  yield 
to  none  in  my  admiration  for  these  lovely  flowers. 
Perhaps  I  should  rather  say  in  my  necessity  for 
varieties  to  suit  this  district  and  to  those  situated 
like   myself   who    would    have 
flowers  to  cut  in  the   "  drear  " 
season    of    the    year    I    would 
recommend     the      undernoted 
varieties :      Mrs.     H.    Burnett, 
Rose  Dore,  May  Day,  Britannia, 
Baroness    M.    de    Brienen    and 
White  Wonder  or  White    Per- 
fection.       These      varieties, 
although    they    may    not     be 
the  crSme  de  la  crime  of  Per- 
petual Carnations,  are  hitherto 
superseded    by    none    for    this 
purpose. 

While  the  staking  and  tying 
jkBaMMMBj  of    Carnations     in     pots    is    a 

^^^^^^"  necessary   evil,    yet  it  is  to  be 

regretted,  as  in  doing  this 
much  of  their  beauty  of  form 
and  natural  elegance  is 
thereby  lost,  besides  causing 
a  great  deal  of  work  at  a  time  when  so  much  else 
is  needing  to  be  done.  Any  means  whereby  this 
work  is  diminished  is  to  be  commended.  Here  we 
reduce  this  work  to  a  minimum  by  the  use  of  wire 
stakes  2i  feet  to  3  feet  in  length.  Two  stakes  are 
used  in  each  pot.  Round  these  at  intervals  are 
twisted  three  pieces  of  soft  wire  having  a  diameter 
of  6  inches  to  9  inches,  more  or  less  according  to 
the  size  of  plants.   '-  fc*' 

The  wire  for  the  stakes  must  be  strong 
without  being  clumsy,  and  preferably  gal- 
vanised, as  steel  or  iron  corrodes  quickly  and 
becomes  unsightly.  The  tying  wire  should  be  fine 
enough  to  be  easily  adjustable  with  the  fingers. 
Staked  in  this  manner 
the  plants  grow  naturally 
and  gracefully,  the  supports 
harmonise  with  the  growth, 
obviating  the  unsightliness  of 
wood  or  Bamboo  stakes,  while 
the  flowers  can  be  cut  with 
ease  and  without  hurt  to 
the  remainder  of  the 
plant.  Deanston. 


The    Romance    of    Straw- 
berry   Growing 

We  have  called  our  place  Fragaria  Farm.  It  is 
near  Victoria  on  Vancouver  Island,  where  the 
climatic  conditions  are  peculiarly  suitable  fcr 
Strawberry  growing.  The  Magoon  variety  is 
chiefly  grown,  as  it  is  a  good  shipping  berry, 
and  much  of  our  fruit  finds  its  way  to  the  prairie, 
a  two  or  three  days'  journey,  in  chilled  cars. 

Before  I  begin  with  the  first  green  runner,^ 
let  me  state  the  most  romantic  fact  up  to  date, 
July  15.  From  under  three  acres  we  picked  in 
one  day  a  few  pounds  short  of  one  ton  and  a  half 
of  Strawberries,  nine  girls  picking  for  nine  hours. 
Some  people  will  say  "  that  is  net  romance,  it 
is  a  commercial  fact."  It  is  not  only  a  romance, 
it  is  a  miracle,  this  wonderful  harvest  from  little 
green  runners  that  stretched  out  and  rooted. 

As  soon  as  one  can  get  on  the  land  in  the  spring 
the  cultivating  begins,  and  continues  till  the 
rows  are  strawed  ready  for  picking.  That  there 
is  much  toil  and  labour  expended  on  this  crop- 
no  one  will  deny ;  still,  it  is  pleasant  work,  like 
gardening  on  a  large  scale.  Continuous  culti- 
vation discourages  the  weeds,  so  that  in  June 
not  one  can  be  seen  in  the  fields.  Strawberry 
plants  are  a  beautiful  sight  when  in  full  bloom,- 
and  the  perfume  is  delicious. 

Having  prepared  the  groimd  till  it  is  like  a: 
flower  garden,  the  plants  are  taken  up  from  the 
propagation  bed,  the  earth  shaken  out,  and  the 
roots  cut  to  about  4  inches.  Having  carefully 
measured  the  rows  in  the  new  field,  put  the  plants 
in  very  tightly,  about  ten  thousand  to  the  acre. 
Then  keep  the  flowers  and  runners  cut  otf  and 
continue  to  cultivate.  Some  of  these  plants 
will  be  used  for  propagating ;  the  runners  are 
allowed  to  grow  on  these  from  July  on. 

Now  for  a  few  common  or  garden  facts.  For 
the  pickers  who  camp  on  the  farm  we  provide 
tents,  beds,  a  cook-house  and  stove,  fuel  andl 
water.  Then  we  have  nothing  further  to  do  for 
them ;     they    provision    themselves,    bring    their 


Early 
Chrysanthemums 

Though  flower  borders  are 
still  fuU  of  bloom  in  mid- 
September,  there  may  not 
be  much  that  is  suitable 
for  cutting  for  indoor  decora- 
tion. For  this  purpose  some 
plants  of  the  hardy  early 
Chrysanthemums  should  be 
provided  and  grown  in  the 
reserve  garden ;  their  bloom 
will  be  found  most  useful 
through  September  and 
October.     Among   the    btst 
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own  blankets  and  so  on.  The  jam  factories 
provide  wooden  pails  to  contain  251b.  of  berries. 
This  year  the  contract  price  to  us  is  20c.  a  pound. 
We  provide  the  crates,  which  cost  us  40c.  They 
contain  i61b.  of  berries  in  twenty- four  baskets. 
Pickers  are  guaranteed    $2   a  day.     The  average 


made  this  year  on  tha  patch  was  $3.50.  Our 
two  and  tLree-quarter  acres  produced  twelve 
tons.  At  jam  factory  price — $4,700.  Then  come 
Raspberries  and  Loganberries,  "  but  that  is 
another  story." 

Victoria,  B.C.  E.  M.  Woon. 


GARDENING    OF    THE    WEEK 


FOR     SOUTHERN     GARDENS. 
The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Beetroots. — Seeds  that  were  sown  early  will 
have  furnished  roots  which  are  now  fit  for  lifting. 
This  work  is  best  done  when  the  soil  is  moist 
as  the  roots  are  not  so  liable  to  damage,  while  the 
foliage  should  be  twisted  off  by  the  hand.  The 
roots  should  at  once  be  removed  to  the  store  shed 
and  embedded  in  sand  or  ashes. 

Carrots. — -Where  the  crop  has  matured  the  roots 
may  be  lifted  and  stored  in  a  similar  manner  t  c 
Beetroots.  Cut  off  the  foliage  quite  close  to  the 
crown  to  prevent  further   growth. 

Leeks.' — These  should  be  given  an  occasional 
application  of  liquid  maniu-e  or  a  sprinkling  of 
some  fertiliser.  If  grown  in  trenches  a  little  earth 
should  be  placed  around  the  balls  and  the  soil 
between  the  plants  must  be  hoed  to  keep  it  free 
of  weeds. 

General  Work. — At  this  period  of  the  year  the 
garden  should  be  kept  as  free  of  weeds  as  possible 
and  the  hoe  should  be  used  among  such  crops  as 
Spinach,  Cabbage,  Lettuce  and  autumn-sown 
Onions  from  time  to  time  whenever  conditions 
are  favoiirable.  Continue  to  lift  Potatoes,  and 
burn  up  all  rubbish.  Collect  decaying  leaves  from 
Brussels  Sprouts  and  other  winter  greens. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Begonias. — The  autumn  and  winter  flowering 
kinds  are  growing  freely  and  the  main  shoots  of 
such  varieties  as  Optima  should  be  neatly  staked 
before  they  bend  over  with  the  weight  of  the 
flowers.  The  Lorraine  type  may  have  one  strong 
stick  in  the  centre  to  which  the  growths  may  be 
loosely  tied,  or  a  few  twigs  arranged  around  the 
edge  of  the  pot.  Well-rooted  examples  may  be 
assisted  with  soot-water  or  weak  liquid  maniu'e, 
but  if  not  overdone  a  light  sprinlding  of  some 
fertiliser  is  best.  Give  the  plants  plenty  of  room, 
and  an  average  temperature  of  55°  should  be 
maintained. 

Roses  in  Pots. — if  well  grown,  these  give  excel- 
lent blooms  during  late  winter  and  early  spring,  and 
in  these  days  they  should  be  largely  grown  for 
greenhouse  decoration.  Now  is  a  suitable  time 
to  overhaul  the  plants,  and  re-pot  or  top-dress  them 
with  a  mixture  of  fibrous  loam,  decayed  manure 
and  a  sprinkling  of  sand.  A  6-inch  potful  of  bone- 
meal  may  be  added  to  every  bushel  of  compost. 
It  is  not  advisable  to  place  them  in  large  pots,  so  in 
most  instances  a  top-dressing  will  suffice,  but  at 
the  same  time  see  that  the  drainage  is  in  good 
condition.  The  plants  may  then  again  be  placed 
in  the  open  until  later,  when  they  should  be  pruned 
and  arranged  in  a  cool  greenhouse. 

Violets. — These  should  be  lifted  and  planted  in 
frames,  and  afterwards  given  a  thorough  watering 
to  settle  the  soil  about  the  roots.  Keep  the  lights 
rather  close  for  a  few  days,  but  directly  the  plants 
recover  admit  air  freely  both  day  and  night. 
Pinch  out  all  runners  as  they  appear  in  order  to 
produce  fine  blooms. 

Azaleas. — Where  these  were  stood  outside 
for  the  summer  it  will  be  advisable  to  return  them 
to  the  greenhouse  at  an  early  date.  Wash  the 
pots  and  spray  the  plants  with  an  insecticide  if 
thrips  are  present. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Gladioli. — ^The  bulbs  may  bo  lifted  with  their 
growths  attached,  and  after  being  tied  in  bundles, 
they  can  be  suspended  in  a  shed  to  dry  off.  A 
few  weeks  hence  they  can  be  overhauled,  when  the 
bulbs  should  be  placed  in  boxes  and  stored  in  a 
dry  shed  until  next  year. 

Heuctaeras. — These  constitute  a  charming  group 
of  graceful  plants,  both  for  the  rock  garden  and 
herbaceous  borders.  They  are  raised  from  seeds 
or  cuttings  ;  the  latter  may  be  taken  now  and 
inserted  in  a  cold  frame.  Old  plants  that  have 
their  root  stocks  exposed  may  be  top-dressed  with 
a  mixture  of  loam  and  leaf-soil. 

Bedding  Plants.- — If  for  any  reason  the  supply 
of  cuttings  of  such  subjects  as  Pelargoniums 
is  deficient,   a  nimiber  of  the  old  plants  may  bi 


lifted,  cut  back  and  potted.  The  Ivy-leaved  section 
will  thrive  in  a  pit  from  which  frost  is  excluded, 
but  it  will  be  best  to  arrange  those  of  the  Paul 
Crampell  type  in  a  -warm  greenhouse  imtil  they 
become  established. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Peaeh  Trees. — If  any  of  the  trees  in  the  early 
house  have  been  making  a  quantity  of  gross  wood 
during  the  past  season  it  will  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  a  little  root-pruning  or  lifting  the  trees  and 
replanting,  whereby  the  tendency  to  produce 
strong  growths  will  be  checked.  A  mistake 
often  made  at  the  time  of  planting  is  that  large 
quantities  of  artificial  manures  are  placed  in  close 
proximity  to  the  roots.  Good  fibrous  loam  con- 
stitutes a  suitable  rooting  medium,  to  which  is 
added  a  small  quantity  of  lime  rubble  and  wood- 
ashes.  Manure  is  not  necessary  until  the  roots 
are  well  established  and  the  trees  are  producing 
crops  of  fruit.  Any  specimens  that  have  ceased 
to  be  profitable  should  be  replaced,  and  only 
trees  of  first-rate  quality  should  be  chosen  for 
i.nsid?  work.  After  planting,  the  shoots  must  b? 
tied  loosely  to  the  wires  to  allow  the  soil  and  tree 
to  settle  down.  Where  trees  are  renewed  it  will 
be  necessary  to  take  out  a  quantity  of  the  old 
soil  and  replace  it  with  the  mixture  quoted  above. 
The  loam  ought  not  to  be  chopped  too  finelv. 
T.  W.  Briscoe. 
(Gardener  to  R.  Lysaght,  Esq.) 

Castlv/orii,  Chepstow. 


FOR     NORTHERN     GARDENS. 
Plants  Under  Glass. 

Chrysanthemums. — After  this  date  really  sharp 
frosts  may  be  expected  at  any  time,  and  it  is 
therefore  advisable  to  have  the  plants  housed  before 
any  harm  comes  to  them.  Besides  frost,  rough 
winds  are  usually  prevalent,  and  these  often  do 
incalculable  harm.  If  time  permits,  the  house 
should  be  washed  down  before  the  plants  are 
taken  inside  ;  otherwise,  at  least  remove  aU 
loose  debris,  and  make  the  siurroundings  as  light 
and  clean  as  circumstances  will  allow  of.  If 
pots  are  dirty,  scrub  clean,  and  remove  dead 
leaves,  suckers  and  weeds.  After  housing  throw 
doors  and  ventilators  wide  open,  and  let  them 
remain  so  for  a  fortnight  at  least.  Spray  the 
plants  overhead  each  evening,  for  the  first  ten 
days,  with  clean  water,  and  give  no  feeding  of 
any  kind  for  the  same  period.  If  there  is  anv 
sign  of  green  fly,  vaporise  thoroughly  on  a  still 
evening. 

Bedding  Stock. — .All  cuttings  of  the  more 
tender  bedding  plants  should  now  be  removed 
to  a  pit  or  greenhouse  where  artificial  heat  is 
available  when  required.  This  is  only  necessary 
at  this  time  to  keep  down  damp,  the  greatest 
enemy  to  this  class  of  stuff  in  autumn  and  winter. 

Amaryllis. — In  most  cases  these  have  now 
completed  their  growth  and  are  going  to  rest. 
Gradually  reduce  the  supply  of  water  {although 
this  should  never  be  entirely  stopped),  and  if 
space  be  limited,  as  it  usually  is  at  this  season, 
the  pots  may  be  set  under  the  stage,  but  free  from 
drip.  They  are  safe  in  this  position  until  they 
begin  to  sho-w  their  flower  spikes. 

"  Lorraine  "  Begonias. — Continue  to  nip  off 

all  flower-buds  as  soon  as  they  appear,  and 
encourage  the  plants  to  make  healthy  growth 
by  providing  a  rather  moist  and  genial  tempera- 
ture and  feeding  regularly  with  weak  liquid  manure, 
soot-water  and  Ichthemic  guano.  Two  or  three 
times  a  week  is  not  too  often  to  use  these  if  in  a 
moderately  weak  state.  Tie  to  supports  as 
necessary. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 
Grapes. — As  the  days  get  short  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  ripe  Grapes  in  condition  increases. 
A  little  warmth  in  the  pipes  with  abundance  of 
air  is  the  best  method  for  preventing  damping  of 
tlie  berries.  In  the  latest  houses  a  little  more 
heat  may  be  given  to  help  the  "  finishing"  of  the 
crop. 


Peaches.  Even  the  latest  varieties  are  now 
finished,  and  the  main  care  is  to  guard  against 
insect  pests.  Give  aU  the  air  possible,  and  do 
not  stop  syringing  if  weather  be  bright  and  dry. 

Tomatoes. — Not  infrequently  the  house  that 
has  been  filled  with  Tomatoes  is  wanted  about 
this  time  for  Chrysanthemimis.  To  hasten 
ripening,  stop  watering  at  the  roots.  This  does 
not  improve  size  or  quality,  but  will  certainly 
help  to  secure  the  bulk  of  the  fruits  still  hanging. 
Those  plants  intended  for  winter  fruiting  must 
have  every  attention  paid  them.  Give  more 
space  than  is  necessary  for  the  summer  crop. 
Do  not  encotirage  too  rank  growth,  but  rather 
sturdy,  firm  and  short-jointed  plants.  Artificial 
pollination  is  imperative  and  must  not  be  neglected. 

Melons. — Ordinarily  these  are  now  over  for  the 
season.  This  crop  usually  leaves  a  large  legacy 
of  spider  and  thrip,  so  means  must  be  taken  to 
thoroughly  cleanse  the  house  before  introducing 
the  winter  occupants. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Carrots. — It  not  infrequently  happens  that  the 
heavy  autumn  rains  split  the  late  Carrots  badly, 
so  to  avoid  this  it  is  well  to  have  the  crop  harvested 
diu'ing  the  next  few  days.  Store  in  a  cool  place, 
using  plenty  of  clean  dry  sand  ;  or,  if  large  quanti- 
ties have  to  be  handled,  a  pit,  or  clamp,  in  the  open, 
similar  to  that  used  for  Potatoes,  will  give  good 
results.  Thatch  with  clean  Wheat  straw  before 
placing  on  the  earth. 

Cauliflower. — Where  a  pinch  of  seed  was  so-wn 
some  -weeks  ago,  the  resulting  seedlings  should 
now  be  fit  for  pricking  off  into  a  cold  frame.  The 
soil  must  not  be  too  loose  and  rich,  or  soft,  rampant 
growth  will  result,  and  this  will  be  liable  to  damp 
off  during  late  autumn  or  winter.  Shade  for  a 
week,  but  afterwards  give  all  light  available  and 
also  abtmdance  of  air. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Calceolarias. — Cuttings  of  these  useful  bedding 
plants  may  now  be  secured  and  inserted  in  a  cold 
frame.  Keep  close  and  shaded  for  several  weeks. 
Where  only  a  limited  number  are  required,  ordinary 
cutting-boxes  may,  with  advantage,  be  used. 

Dahlias. — These  handsome  plants  often  give  a 
wonderful  display  towards  the  end  of  this  month. 
A  close  watch  should  be  kept  to  see  that  the  ties 
and  supports  are  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
strong  breezes  so  prevalent  at  this  season. 
C.  Blair. 
(Gardener  to  Seton  M.  Thomson,  Esq.) 

Preston  House,  Linti' 


ANSWERS 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

BEDDING  OUT  {W.  M.).~Yq\i  should  have  stated 
the  size  and  nature  of  the  beds  and  their  proximity  to 
the  house,  and  whether  they  are  situated  on  grass  or  in 
what  position  they  happen  to  be.  If  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  send  u«  these  partirufars  and  say  whether  one 
sepison  more  than  another  would  be  preferred  for  the 
plants  to  be  in  flower,  we  will  then  give  you  the  help  you 
need.  Please  also  say  if  the  soil  is  heavy  or  light,  and 
whether  flowering  shrubs  would  be  suitable. 

TRHOMA  {H.  C.  F.).—We  are  not  a  little  handicapped 
by  your  aslcing  us  to  di\'ine  the  name  of  a  Tritoma  "  you 
saw  the  other  day"  and  of  which  you  do  not  even  say 
the  colour.  As  it  is  a  dwarf-growing  sort,  it  may  be 
either  corallina.  Macowanii  or  even  Nelsoni.  All  are 
dwarf  growing  and  free,  that  last  named  requiring  more 
slielter  than  the  rest.  If  you  are  unable  to  get  a  plant 
of  that  you  saw.  we  can  only  suggest  that  you  obtain 
the  two  (Irst  named  from  a  reliable  source,  few  plants 
being  more  desirable  at  this  season. 

COSMOS  FAILING  {R.  B.  J5.).— The  season  generally 
has  not  been  favourable  to  these  plants,  though  we  should 
not  have  expected  wholesale  failure  to  flower  in  Bourne- 
mouth. Assuming  the  plants  to  have  been  grown  in  a 
sunny  position,  we  can  only  conclude  that  some  cultural 
error,  of  which  we  have  no  information,  is  responsible. 
"  Strong  plants  of  4  feet  high  "  ought  certainly  to  have 
flowered.  If  the  growth  is  very  gross,  blindness  may  have 
ensued,  while  exceptional  and  consistent  root  dryness 
aided  by  some  peculiarity  of  position  might  also  be  the 
cause.     We  shall  be  pleased  to  examine  :-  few  fresh  shoots. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

ROSES  AND  BASIC  SLAG  (R.  F.  0.).— Use  about 
Oozs.  to  the  square  yard.  Scatter  on  the  surface  and  hoe 
it  into  the  soil. 
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THE     GREENHOUSE. 

SCHIZANTHUS  {F.  G.  P..  Dublin),— The  only  sure 
way  o!  raising  specimens  of  these  plants  is  to  sow  the 
seeds  either  singly  in  small  pots  or  not  more  than  three 
at  a  little  distance  apart  and,  presently  selecting  the 
strongest,  discard  the  other  two.  Sandy  soil  moderately 
firm,  cold  treatment,  abundant  room  and  a  free  circulation 
of  air  are  the  essentials  to  success.  Early  errors  cannot 
be  overtaken.  The  thick  sowing  of  seeds,  arranging 
the  plants  pot  thick  on  shelves  or  stages,  and  ill-ventilated 
conditions  are  opposed  to  success.  Given  the  conditions 
recommended  above,  with  comparative  dryness  at  the 
root  in  the  early  stages,  a  sturdy  plant  results  and  the 
foundation  of  success  is  laid.  Wlien  the  sturdy  seedling 
is  2  inches  to  y  inches  high  pinch  out  its  extreme  tip, 
and  in  doing  so  not  only  promote  increased  sturdiness, 
but  a  model  bush  to  boot.  Avoid  close  atmospheric 
conditions  and  eternally  watering  in  driblets.  Seeds 
should  be  sown  in  a  cold,  loell  ventilated  greenhouse.  If 
your  seedlings  are  weak  and  built  on  the  syphon  plan, 
we  advise  you  to  discard  them  and  make  a  fresh  sowing 
on  the  lines  indicated  above. 


TREES     AND     SHRUBS. 

FIR  TREES  AND  BULBS  (£.  V.  jB.).— Everything 
depends  upon  circumstances.  If  the  trees  are  in  the 
nature  of  a  plantation  and  have  a  monopoly  of  the  ground, 
the  chances  of  the  bulbs  succeeding  are  very  remote. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  trees  are  arranged  at  interval*, 
there  would  be  considerable  hope  of  success.  Both 
the  Snowdrop  and  Daffodil  do  not  mind  woodland  con- 
ditions and  both  revel  in  cool  soils,  the  Snowdrop  being 
usually  very  content  in  calcareous  soils. 

PLANTING  HEATHER  (Sir  R.  il/.).— It  will  be  quite 
sufficient  to  dig  your  grass  land  over  deep  enough  to  bury 
the  grass  to  prevent  its  future  growth.  Then  over  tiie 
surface  a  few  inches  of  peat  may  be  spread  and  lightly 
forked  in.  A  great  quantity  of  peat  is,  however,  un- 
necessary. The  young  Heather  may  be  lifted  from  the 
common  and  be  planted  in  patches  a  couple  of  feet  apart, 
giving  a  good  watering  as  soon  as  the  work  is  completed. 
Early  October  is  a  good  time  tor  the  work.  Seeds  can 
be  so^vn  on  the  ground,  but  it  should  be  trodden 
and  made  firm  before  the  seed  is  sown.  Young  seedling 
plants  a  few  inches  high  may  sometimes  be  lifted  from 
commons  and  be  dibbled  into  new  ground.  By  doing 
this  a  season  or  two  is  gained  over  sowing  seeds.  Sucli 
work  should  be  done  in  moist  weather.  Seeds  may  also 
be  so^vn  in  pots  or  boxes  and  the  young  plants  planted 
out  when  a  year  old.  It  would  not  be  advisable  to 
transplant  very  old  plants. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

FLOWERING  ALMONDS  AND  PEACHES  {A.  II.  J.).~- 

A  selection  of  tlie  best  varieties  should  include  Prunus 
Amygdalus  (common  Almond),  vars.  macroearpa  (White 
Almond)  and  flore  roseo  pleno  (Double  Pink  Almond), 
Davidiana  alba  and  rubra  (the  earliest  flowering  Peaches), 
and  the  following  double  flowering  Peaches ;  P.  Persica 
vars.  floru  albo  "pleno,  flore  roseo  pleno,  Clara  Meyer 
(carmine  pink),  niagniflca  (crimson), 

GOOSEBERRIES  FOR  EXHIBITION  (X.  T.).— The 
following  are  among  the  largest  best  Gooseberries  suitable 
for  exhibition  purposes,  in  four  varieties,  red,  green, 
white  and  yellow.  White  varieties. — Lancer,  Antagonist 
and  Careless.  Green  varieties. — Thumper,  Telegraph  and 
Shiner.  Red  varieties. — Dan's  JMistake,  London  and 
Bobby.     Yellow  varieties. — Kinger,  Levuller  and  Drill. 

THE  CRAB  APPLE  TRAINED  AGAINST  A  WALL 
(.1.  B.). — The  smaller  of  the  Crab  Apples  would  form 
delightful  objects  as  climbing  ornamental  plants  to  cover 
a  wall,  provided  the  position  is  not  too  warm.  In  that 
case  the  leaves  would  be  inclined  to  turn  rusty  prematm-ely 
and  not  be  too  pleasing  to  look  upon.  The  Crab  tree 
is  as  adaptable  for  such  training  as  is  the  Apple.  Pear 
or  Plum,  and  can  be  trained  fan-shaped  or  horizontal 
as  desired.  There  are  many  beautiful  ■varieties.  The 
Dartmouth,  rich  violet  plimi  colour,  shading  to  orange  ; 
large  fruit.  John  Downie,  scarlet  and  yellow,  oval  shape, 
produces  its  fruit  as  freely  as  does  a  Gooseberry.  It  forms 
a  neat  tree.  Fruit  on  the  small  side.  Scarlet  Siberian, 
one  of  the  best,  fruit  globular  and  small,  commonly  called 
the  Cherry  Apple.  Cheal's  Scarlet  Siberian,  very  bright 
coloured,  small  lovely  fruits. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

ESSENTIAL  OILS  (H.  R.  T.).— Much  information  on 
this  subject  ^yill  be  found  in  Spon's  Encyclopaedia  of 
the  Industrial  Arts  Manufactures  and  Commercial  Products. 
With  regard  to  Lavender  our  correspondent  should  also 
refer  to  the  Journal  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Decem- 
ber, 1907,  and  October,  1911.  obtainable  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  ilinistry,  price  4d.  per  copy,  and  to  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Kovember,  1912.  Messrs. 
Bennett,  Sons  and  Shears,  Limited.  Shoe  Lane,  E.C.4, 
advertise  stills  of  all  descriptions  for  essential  oils. 

NAMES    OF    FRUIT— 5.    i.    G.— Apples  :      1,    Lord 

Suffield  ;     2.    Lord    Grosvenor ;     ?,    Keswick   Codlin. 

1'orquau, — Apples;     1,    Gascoyne's   Scarlet;     '?.    Duchess 

of  Oldenburgh. ra7rn?ow— Apples  :     1.    Cox's    Orange 

Pippin;  2.  Allincton  Pippin;  S.  Gascoyn^'s  Scarlet; 
4.  Claygate  Pearmain. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS.—^.  0.  J.— Veratrum  nigrum. 
It  is  usual  for  tliis  plant  to  be  a  failure  alter  flowering 

well  one  year. T.  T. — Phygelius  capensis.- C.  -1/. — 

1  and  3.  specimens  too  poor  to  identify;  2.  the  copper- 
coloured  flower  is  Helenium  autumnale  var.  cupreum. 

L.    S.    O. — Clematis    Jackmanni    var. J.    B.    B. — 1, 

Rudbeckia  speciosa  ;  2,  Aster  acris  ;  3.  Helenium  autum- 
nale ;  4.  Lychnis  coronaria ;  j.  Rudbeckia  laciniata 
flore   pleno ;     6,   probably   Erica   vagans,  specimen   very 


poor ;  7,  Aspidium  falcatum ;  8,  Sedum  Ewersii ;  9, 
Asplenium  bulbiterum ;  10.  Mesembryauthemum  con- 
spicuum  ;    11,  Sedum  populifolium ;    12.  Cyperus  altcrni- 

folius. E.  M.  W. — 1,    Veronica    incana  ;     2,    Senecio 

Clivorum  ;  3,  Helenium  autumnale  var.  pumilum  ;  4. 
Campjinula  lactiflora ;  .">,  Statice  latifolia  var. ;  C, 
Lysiuiachia  vulgaris ;  7,  Cassinia  fulvida ;  S,  Lobelia 
syphilitica;  9,  Geranium  nodosum;  10,  Lytl'.rum  cali- 
caria  ;  11,  Gentiana  asclepiadea  ;  12,  Veronica  longifolia 
var. :  l:^.  Libertia  sp. ;  14,  Eryngium  tripartitum.— — 
A.  C,  Huddersfield. — Cannot  name  seedling  Carnations. 
(E.  A.  il/.).  — Probably  Helianthns  parviflorus.  speci- 
men too  incomplete  to  identify  with  certainlv. R.  C. — 

The  Fuchsia  is  very  near  one  called  Charming,  but  it  is 

difficult  to  match  garden  seedlings. M.  T. — 1,  Alstroe- 

meria  aurantiaca ;  2,  Astrantia  sp.  probably  major:  3, 
Linaria  repens ;  4,  Clematis  Vitalba;  5,  Pyracantha 
coccinea  :  6,  Probably  Weigela  rosea,  cannot  say  without 
flower;  7  and  8,  Cannot  identify  without  Howlts.  The 
slxrubs   may  be  trimmed   level   to  the   top   of  the  wall. 

Kindly  address  enquiries  ou  separate  sheets  of  paper. 

.V.  W,  B  — Nicandra  physaloides.  Mice  are  probably  the 
cause  of  damage  in  Strawberry  beds.     The  only  means  of 

prevention  is  to  catch  them  or  poison  them. M.  B.  M. 

— Clematis    Viticella      (Vine     Bower) 0.  R. — Roses: 

1,  Mrs.  H.  Stevens  ;  2.  Lady  A.  Stanley;  3,  G.  ^^abonuand; 
4,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria. 


ments  in  that  direction  are  common  knowledge- 
Mr.  Lawson  enters  on  his  new  duties  in  October  and, 
will  carry  with  him  the  good  wishes  of  a  large  circle 
of  friends,  witli  which  we  who  have  watched  his 
labours  for  years  fully  associate  om'selves. 


OBITUARY 


JAMES    DAVIDSON. 

We  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  James  David- 
son, retired  nurseryman,  Mofiat.  Mr.  Davidson^ 
had  been  in  poor  health  for  some  time,  and  died  at 
Dumfries  on  September  12.  He  was  well  known  as- 
a  good  horticulturist,  and  carried  on  business 
successfully  in  Moffat  for  a  number  of  years.  He 
was  much  esteemed  and  was  for  some  time  a  member 
of  the  Town  Council  of  that  burgh. 


MR.    JAMES    LAWSON 

The  many  friends  of  this  well  known  horticulturist 
will  learn  with  pleasure  of  his  recent  appointment 
to  thf  important  position  of  Hortii  ulturU  Super- 
intendent under  the  Middlesex  County  Council,  a 


LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  J.  M.  STEWART. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  have  to  chronicle  the'death 
of  Lieutenant-General  John  M'Kie  Stewart, J  who- 
died  at  his  residence,  Carruchan,  Kirkcudbright- 
shire, onSeptember  i.    GeneralStewart  tooka  warm 


MR.    LAWSON    AMONG    HIS    FAN-TRAINED    PEACH    TREES    AT    EYNSFORD. 


post  he  is  eminently  well  suited  to  fill.  The  appoint- 
ment was  made  from  the  unusually  large  number  of 
385  applicants  and  with  knowledge  of  Mr.  Lawson's 
keen  business  aptitude  and  ripe  practical  experient  e 
we  say  unhesitatingly  that  the  choice  is  a  wise  one. 
For  some  years  Mr.  Lawson  has  held  high  position 
in  his  profession  and  takes  with  him  into  his  new 
sphere  of  labour  a  breadth  of  knowledge  only 
equalled  by  sincerity  of  purpose  and  zeal.  For 
nine  years  Mr.  Lawson  held  the  important  position 
of  Garde.i  Superintendent  at  the  Horticultural 
College,  Swanley,  gaining  universal  popularity 
with  the  hundreds  of  students  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact  by  reason  of  a  keen  business  insight  and 
instructive  and  demonstrative  work.  While  at 
Swanley  he  accepted,  after  repeated  refusals,  a 
like  position  at  Studle}-.  where  he  also  remained 
some  years.  For  the  past  seven  years  be  has  had 
the  entire  management  of  the  extensive  E\Tisford 
Nurseries  of  jMessrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  turning 
failuie  into  complete  success  in  a  manner  little 
short  of  phenomenal.  Witness  of  his  success  during 
that  period  is  the  fact  that  01  at  least  foru:  occasions 
exhibits  of  high  class  fruits,  grown  and  stagea  under 
his  immediate  personal  supervision,  gained  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in 
open  competition  with  leading  cultivators,  attain- 
ments of  which  any  one,  however  skilful,  might 
be  justly  proud.  During  the  war  years,  he 
threw  himself  whole-heartedly  into  food  producing 
— corn,   potatoes  and  the  like — and   his  achieve- 


interest  in  horticulture  and  devoted  much  attention. 
to  his  flowers,  of  which  he  grew  a  large  variety  in 
his  pretty,  old-fashioned  garden.  General  Stewart 
entered  the  Indian  army  in  1858  and  retiredl 
upwards  of  twenty  years  ago  and  went  to  reside  at 
Carruchan.  While  in  India  he  took  a  great  interest 
in  gardening.  During  the  General's  residence  the 
gardens  were  much  improved  and  he  cultivated', 
many  things  well.  Lupines  being  among  the  subjects 
to  which  he  devoted  attention,  raising  some  fine 
varieties  of  these  favourite  flowers. 


Mr.   Dyke's    Collection   of    Irises. — We   are 

pleased  to  hear  that  this  worlcl-famous  collection 
of  Irises,  recently  offered  in  our  pages,  has  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Whitelegg,  of  Chislehurst. 


APPOINT  aiE  NT. 

We  understand  that  Jlr.  E.  Mattlifws,  wlio  for  a  com- 
paratively short  time  lias  been  head  gardener  to  Sir 
Ernest  C?assel,  Moulton  Paddocks,  has  been  appointed 
Assistant-Director  of  Parks  and  Gardens  of  Glasgow, - 
under  Mr.  AVhitton. 
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POULTRY      NOTES 

By     W.     POWELL-OWEN,     F.B.S.A. 


,    •  -las' 


THE  value  of  grading  poultry  flocks 
has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  in 
my  Poultry  Notes,  In  the  past  we 
have  contented  ourselves  with  selecting 
as  the  laying  type  a  bird  with  keen 
«ye,  long  "  racey  "  neck  and  wedge-shaped  body. 
But  I  have  for  many  years  been  attempting  to 
perfect  a  score-card  whereby  my  students  could 
select  their  best  "  likely  "  layers. 

Selecting  the  Best  Layers. — Where  trap- 
nesting  is  not  carried  out  it  is  a  real  advantage 
to  be  able  to  pick  out  by  points  the  best  "  likely" 
layers  and  to  breed  from  them.  Where  trap- 
nesting  is  practised  the  same  method  of  selection 
lis  most  helpful  in  cutting  down  labour,  seeing  that 
only  those  pullets  with  the  probable  highest  scores 
need  be  trapped  instead  of  a  whole  flock.  Again, 
where  one  is  desirous  of  sending  pullets  to  a 
laying  test  an  approved  system  of  selecticn  enables 
the  breeder  to  (fispatch  pullets  that  are  likely 
to  put  up  good  egg-records.  Grading  comes  in 
also  when  one  is  deciding  which  birds  to  sell  and 
'  -which  to  keep,  as  low-grade  stock  can  be  disposed 
■of.  In  all  flocks,  even  of  sisters,  there  will  ever 
be  variety  in  quality,  some  being  supers  and  others 
•drones.  As  my  chief  explanation  of  this  I  contend 
that  pullets  vary  a  lot  in  construction  of  frame. 
Seeing  that  the  latter  has  an  important  bearing 
upon  egg-production,  naturally  one  can  vmder- 
■stand  differences  in  individual  production. 

Measuring  Pullets  for  Laying. — In  every 
flock  of  chickens  some  are  backward  and  others 
forward,  so  that  on  no  account  are  we  able  to 
get  each  pullet  of  equal  development  at  maturity. 
It  does  mean,  however,  that  even  where  quality 
exists  we  must  rear  well  to  secure  a  high  percentage 
of  super  layers.  When  selecting  a  layer  I  award 
70  points,  or  marks,  for  capacity,  which  may  be 
said  to  represent  the  number  of  eggs  within.  Out 
of  these  70  points  no  less  than  20  are  awarded 
to  the  capacity  of  the  egg-chamber.  My  first 
measurement  concerns  the  width  of  the  back, 
taken  from  the  top  of  the  thighs  across  the  back 
(not  including  the  wings,  as  so  many  do).  I  am 
not  judging  a  racing  pigeon  or  power  of  flight, 
so  omit  the  wings  .  .  .  rather  am  I  anxious 
to  find  out  how  much  room  there  is  for  the  ova 
or  yolks  within  the  ovary.  Readers  will  remember 
that  it  is  my  contention  that  a  pullet  at  maturity 
■has  within  her  all  the  yolks  she  will  in  her  lifetime 
produce  as  eggs.  In  the  ideal  matured  bird 
to  which  1  award  the  full  10  marks  I  like  a  back 
that  measures  about  5  inches  or  more  across  at 
the  points  mentioned.  Medium  width  receives 
3  marks  and  good  6,  with  very  good  10. 

Capacity  of  Egg-Cliamber.— My  second  measure- 
ment is  between  the  legs,  taken  while  the  bird 
'is  standing  normally  on  a  firm  base.  I  have 
usually  observed  judges  taking  this  measurement 


with  the  bird  in  the  hand,  but  all  bird;  spread 
out  their  legs  when  lifted  and  then  naturally 
register  a  false  measurement.  For  medium  width 
between  legs  I  award  3  marks,  for  good  6,  and 
very  good  10,  the  latter,  or  maximum,  going 
to  a  bird  where  I  can  get  my  five  fingers  between 
the  legs — high  up  near  the  breastbone.  This 
will  show  a  width  of  about  4J  inches.  The 
measurement  I  consider  very  important,  because 
it  is  useless  to  secure  great  capacity  at  the  top 
and  ignore  any  "cutting  away"  or  "pinching 
in"  at  the  bottom.  There  are  other  organs 
below  the  ovary,  and  if  there  is  any  "  pinching 
in  "  such  organs  will  be  crowded  on  to  the  ovary. 
A  close  study  of  the  hen  "from  within"  will 
prove  my  assertion  that  the  organs  are  not  planned 
to  help  egg-production.  The  stomach  and  gizzard 
should  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  bird,  where  they 
could  not  interfere  with  the  ovary  and  oviduct. 
It  is  when  the  abdomen  becomes  lined  with  excessive 
fat,  as  in  overfat  bens  or  pullets,  that  the  gizzard 
is  pushed  up  against  the  oviduct  to  irritate  it 
and  block  the  passage  of  eggs  coming  down  the 
channel.  No  wonder  overfat  birds  lay  small, 
irregular-shaped  and  shell-less  eggs,  and  few  of 
them  ' 

Capacity  of  Abdomen. — When  a  hen  stops 
egg-production  her  abdomen  has  a  cut-away 
appearance,  the  intestines  being  less  active  and 
decreasing  in  size.  As  egg-production  starts, 
however,  the  intestines  and  other  organs  swell 
up  and  take  up  more  room.  For  that  reason 
t  aere  must  be  abdominal  capacity,  and  the  measure- 
ment for  this  is  taken  between  the  end  of  the 
breastbone  and  the  pelvic  bones,  the  latter  being 
found  on  either  side  of  the  vent.  Holding  the 
burd  in  the  left  hand  with  head  towards  you, 
grasp  the  abdomen  between  the  end  of  breast- 
bone and  the  pelvic  bones  with  the  opened  right 
hand,  the  fingers  being  kept  close  together.  The 
ideal  measurement  is  five  fingers,  or  4  J  inches, 
and  such  a  bird  takes  20  marks  ;  in  fact,  I  award 
4  marks  for  each  finger  in  capacity  of  abdomen. 
Having  for  so  many  years  studied  closely  the  hen 
"  from  within,"  I  know  the  value  of  abdominal 
capacity.  We  need  the  abdomen  covered  with 
fine-textured  skin,  so  that  it  can  stretch  when 
the  internal  organs  swell  and  ask  for  more  room. 
If  in  its  place  we  have  a  breastbone  to  act  as  a 
solid  wall,  then  the  organs  will  ascend  and  interfere 
with  the  o'viduct.  For  every  one  well  measured 
bird  sent  for  post-mortem  examination  I  receive 
more  than  twenty  of  low  grade  and  with  but 
two-finger  abdominal  capacity. 

When  to  Select  Layers. — The  time  to  select 
"likely"  layers  is  after  maturity  and  when  they 
redden  up  to  lay,  although  if  after  they  have  started 
production  all  the  better.  Allowances  must 
otherwise  be  made.  Supposing  before  the  first 
egg  was  laid  I  was  handling  a  pullet  that  had  a 
four-finger  abdominal  measiurement,  I  should 
consider  such  a  bird  would  be  five  fingers  when 
laying  commenced.  This  because  directl)'  pro- 
duction starts  the  breastbone  drops  and  means 
the  addition  of  a  further  finger-space.  The 
distance  between  the  two  pelvic  bones  is  not 
considered  a  very  important  measurement,  becau.^e 
as  laying  starts  the  bones  expand,  whereas  they 
close  in  when  production  ceases.  When  I  can 
place  two  fingers  (about  2  inches)  between  the 
two  bones  in  an  upright  position  I  give  the  bird 
2}  marks  and  5  marks  for  three  fingers  (about 
2 1  inches).  Length  of  back  receives  2 J  points  if 
medium  and  5  if  good,  this  being  not  a  very 
important     measurement,     except     that,     sl.ould 


anything  go  WTong  with'n  the  bird,  it  matters 
little  where  the  internal  organs  go  to  so  long  as 
they  are  not  pushed  on  to  the  oviduct,  i.e.,  length, 
depth  or  width. 

Telling  Size  of  Egg. — In  addition  to  number 
of  eggs  1  am  on  the  look-out  for  size  also,  and 
as  the  egg-shelling  department  is  between  the 
pelvic  bones  and  the  tailbone  (root  of  tail)  I 
consider  this  an  important  measurement.  Where 
I  can  "nestle"  two  fingers  comfortably  (cross 
ways)  between  the  pelvic  bones  and  the  root  of 
tail  I  award  10  marks,  but  only  5  if  there  is  but  a 
one-finger  space.  Length,  depth  and  width  of 
abdomen  complete  the  70  marks  for  capacity, 
medium  taking  3  points,  good  6  and  very  good, 
the  maximum,  10.  Length  of  abdomen  I  take 
from  the  top  of  the  thighs  to  the  end  of  the 
abdomen  ;  depth  from  root  of  tail  to  base  of 
abdomen  (posteriorly),  and  width  from  left  to 
right  side  of  abdomen,  also  posteriorly.  I  take 
into  account  the  flesh  and  not  the  fluff  as  I  am 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  total  capacity  of 
the  abdomen. 

Head  Points  of  a  Layer.— Having  completed 
capacity,  I  pass  on  to  capability,  tae  idea  being 
to  check  up  the  ability  to  lay  the  eggs  estimated 
to  be  -within  the  bird.  I  award  the  same  number 
of  marks  as  for  capacity,  viz.,  70.  I  have  always 
considered  it  wrong  to  handle  a  bird  by  capacity 
and  say  it  will  lay  280  eggs,  because  ten  judges 
working  to  the  same  key  would  give  different 
totals.  My  plan  is  to  deduct  for  wealcnesses  in 
capability,  so  that  we  get  a  sounder  idea.  Supposing 
a  pullet  scored  60  out  of  the  70  points  for  capacity, 
and  such  marlcs  represented  250  eggs,  she  may 
only  obtain  30  out  of  the  70  marks  for  capability, 
which  would  considerably  reduce  the  number  of 
eggs.  Such  a  bird  would  stand  below  a  bird  that 
obtained  60  points  for  capacity  and  60  points 
for  capability,  because  it  means  that  she  "  contains" 
250  eggs  and  has  a  chance  of  laying  them.  Head 
points  receive  3  marks  for  medium,  6  for  good, 
and  the  maximiun,  10,  for  very  good.  Supposing 
I  take  first  what  I  consider  an  ideal  head  for 
super  laying. 

Avoid     Overhanging     Eyebrows.— The    beak 

should  be  short  and  neat,  the  top  half  being  a 
duplicate  of  the  bottom  one.  By  this  I  mean 
that  the  top  part  should  not  protrude  beyond 
the  lower  half,  i.e.,  vulture  or  parrot  shaped. 
There  should  be  no  overhanging  eyebrows,  surly 
or  cruel  appearances,  and  no  thick-headedness. 
The  facial  expression  should  be  distinctly  feminine 
— docile  and  kindly — and  the  eyes  should  be 
high  up  in  the  skull,  with  the  pupils  as  large  and 
dark  as  possible.  Light-coloured  pupils  should 
be  avoided,  and  one  should  see  that  both  eyes 
are  even,  because  occasionally  a  bird  will  have 
an  odd  eye  of  the  white  or  grey  appearance — 
often  described  as  cod's  eye  and  denoting  lack 
of  vitality.  Looking  full  into  the  face  from  the 
front  of  the  bird,  both  eyes  should  stand  right 
out  of  the  skull,  as  they  should  when  viewed  from 
behind. 


ADVICE   ON    POULTRY  MATTERS. 

Mr.  W.  Powell-Owen,  The  Garden  Poultry 
Expert,  will  be  pleased  to  answer,  free  of  charge,  any 
question  dealing  with  poultry-keeping.  A  stamped 
and  addressed  envelope  should  be  enclosed,  when  a 
lengthy  and  detailed  reply  will  be  posted  promptly. 
Comtnunications  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  W.  Powell- 
Owen,  care  of  The  Gardex,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.z. 
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BY     APPOINTMENT. 


BY     APPOINTIMBNT. 


DISINFECTANT  FLUID 

"A  morlkt  mnd /ormidmblt  a— von/or  ballUnQ  •(i«<ii«IIA<  baeiUmt." 

— Sir  J.  Cbiqhton-Bkownb.  P.E.8. 

Use   Freely   in   Hen   Roosts,   Pigeon 
Cotes,  Aviaries,   etc. 


AGAINST  COLDS  and  ROUP:- "I  mixed  twenty  parts  of 
water  to  one  of  IZAL,  dipped  their  heads  in  it  for  a  few  seconds 
night  and  morning,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  they  could  all  see  and 
were  on  the  feed  again." 

Invaluable  a*   a   remedy   against   Foul    Brood  and 
i.O.W.  disease   in    Bees. 

Ask  for  special   leaflets   with    instructions  for  use. 


IZAL    POWDER   dusted    among    the    feathers   rids 
the   birds  of  insect   pests. 


IZAL  FLUID,, 


IZAL  POWDER, 


61-  i-gal.. 
» 10/6  per  gal 
Sent  carriage  paid  on  receipt  of  remittance. 

Ask  for  Free  Copy  of  "  Healthy  Poultry 


71-  per  141b.  bag 
14/- per  501b.  keg. 


Newton,  GhambersA  Go.,Ltd.,ThornGlifre,  nr.Sheffleld. 


LARGE  EGG   STRAIN.— White  Wyandotte 

Cockerels  from  15/6.  Book  now.  Pedigrees  supplied. — 
Misses  COATES,  Broadheath,  Presteign. 

1920    PULLETS 

For  Winter  esgs,  also  first  class  1919  birds  for  next  season's 
breeding.  Buy  now;  get  first  selection,  lowest  prices. 
Golden,  silver,  whit«  Wyandottes  (273  egg  strain),  Ehode 
island  Keds,  White  Leghorns  (285  strain).  Black  Wyandotte 
Bantams,  White  Runner  and  Buff  Orpington  Ducks,  uver 
500  lu'ize*  and  iionoiirs  won. 

SYDNEY  HILLER,  F.B.S.A. 

CLEVELAND    POULTRY   FARIVI,  ST ANDON,   Herts 

THORP  &  CO.  (POULTRY  FARMS),  LTD. 

Capital,  £50,000.  Incubator  capacity,  50,000  eggs.  The 
argest  breeders  and  hatchers  of  poultry  and  ducks  in  Europe. 
Ail  correspondence  to  Gloucester  Hatcheries,  Little  Church 
Street,  Edgware  Road,  London,  W.  1.  Chief  Farm,  Gloucester 
Poultry  Farm,  Beckley,  Sussex.  Pullets,  hens,  cockerels, 
lucks,  and  drakes  are  now  offered  from  the  Company's  stock 
Df  over  24,000  head  in  50  different  breeds,  in  the  best  care- 
Eully  selected  pedigree  strains,  unrivalled  in  stamina  and 
aigh  egg  yield.  Eggs  for  hatching,  lOs.  6d.  per  dozen.  Day- 
jld  chlcla  203.  per  dozen,  carriage  paid.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Foods,  poultry  houses,  incubators  and  appliances 
jf  every  description  supplied.  Iiispection  of  hatcheries  and 
iarm  invited.  Look  for  our  exhibition  stands  at  all  leading 
poultry,  dairy,  and  agricultural  shows  at  home  and  abroad. 
We  supply  everything  for  poultry.  Farms  equipped  in  their 
entirety. — Write  for  list  and  state  requirements.  Telephone  : 
Paddington  507  (3  lines).  Telegrams  and  Cables  Athor- 
;hiko,  Edgward,  London. 


BAND     YOUR 

FRUIT    TREES 


NOW 

with 


OSTICO 

AND     PROTECT 

NEXT    SEASON'S    CROP 

FROiVI     THE     RAVAGES      OF 

CATERPILLARS 


Small  tins  for  15  to  20  trees,     2/6. 

Paper  Bands  for  above,  6d,  per  packet. 
21  lb.  tins,     8/6. 

Paper  Bands  for  above,  2/-  per  packet. 

From  Seedsmen,  Ironmongers,  etc. 
»lanufa°c?urers:    McDOUGALL     BROS.,    Ltd. 

66/68,  PORT  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 


Prices  (Free  on  Rail)  : 

Type  A. 

Single  Frame,  Two 
Lights,  Size  4ft.  X  3ft.  ,■- 
I5in.  X9in.,  as  illus- 
trated, 

£2    9s.    6d. 

Type  A. 

Double  Frame,  Four 
Lights,  Size  8ft.  X3ft.X 
13in.X9in.. 

£4    13s.    Od. 

Quotations  (including    car- 
riage  to    any    part    of    the 
United    Kingdom)    will    be 
furnshed  on  request. 

Agents     Required     where 
not  represented)- 

THE  SLADE 
SYNDICATE,  Ltd. 

(Dirt?ct(.rs:    K.  J.  W.  Sl^de  and 
M.  \V.   SLADEI 

35,  Surrey  Street 

Strand 
LONDON,  W.C.2. 


PRODUCE   MORE 
AND  OBTAIN 

BETTER  RESULTS 

with  the  aid  of 

<UBq 


BEING  proof 
against  rot, 
draught, 
damp  and  vermin, 
the  Slade  Sec- 
tional Garden 
Frame  ensures  a 
healthy  and  abun- 
dant crop.  It  is 
easily  portable, 
and,  being  con- 
structed of  1 
wood  and  asbes- 
tos, it  is  readily 
assembled  and 
dismantled,  and  is 
extensible  to  any 
length. 


SECrrONAL 

GARDEN  FRAME 


\YmTE 
TO-DAY     FOR 
BOOKLET  'B' 


LETHORION 

IMPROVED    VAPOUR    CONE 

^Fumigator 

Introduced  1885. 

NOTHING  yet  intro- 
duced has  surpassed 
this  valuable  method 
of  Fumigating  Greenhouses. 
It  combines  economy  with 
efficiency  in  every  way, 
and  is  certain  death  to  all 
pests,  without  any  injury  to 
vegetation ! 

Only  a  match  required  for 
starting  it !  Full  directions 
for  use  on  each  Cone. 
Nicotine  is  the  effective  agent  in  tliis  Fumigator  I 
Prices. — No.  1 ,  for  Frames  and  "  Lean-to's  "  up  to  1,000 
cubic  ft.. lOd.  each:  No.  2  for  Small  Greenhouses  up  to 
1,500  cubic  ft.,  1/3  each;  No.  3,  for  general  use  in 
Large  Greenhouses  from  2,0t0  to  2,500  cubic  ft.,1/9  eacb. 
Sold  by  the  Trade  Generally. 


Ketiibti^red  Itade  Mack  b295 


CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd..  LONDON.  S.E.  1 
EYNSFORD,     KENT. 

CLE.4R;\NCE  SALE  of  Maiden  Fruit  Trees  and 
Roses,  comprising  16,000  MAIDEN  APPLES 
and  6,000  MAIDEN  PEARS  in  the  leading 
market  varieties:  6,000  MAIDEN  ROSES, 
Standard,  Half  Standard,  Bush  and  Climbing; 
7.000  Roses  in  Dormant  bud,  14,000  Seedling  Briar 
and  Manetti  Stocks,  38,000  Paradise,  Quince  and 
St.  Julian  Stocks,  together  with  the  erections  of 
Fruit  Room,  Office  '^and  Stable,  Seed  Drawers, 
Olhce  Furniture,  Safe  and  Sundries. 

AfESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  (in  con- 
^^^  junction  with  Messrs.  COBB)  will  SELL  the 
above  bv  AUCTION,  on  the  premises,  THE 
NURSERY,  EYNSFORD,  KENT,  on  WEDNES- 
DAY, SEPTEMBER  29th,  at  12.15  o'clock. 
Catalogues  on  the  Premises,  of  Messrs.  Cobb, 
Auctioneers,  Rochester,  and  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside, 
London,  E.C.  2, 

Note — The  Live  and  Dead  Farm  Stock  will  be 
SOLD  by   Messrs.  Cobb  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  13th, 


The  7th  Edition  of 

GARDENING    FOR 
BEGINNERS, 

By  E.  T.  COOK.  Is  Now  Ready. 

Price  17/6,  by  post  18/4. 

An  illustrated  prospectus  of  this  complete  handbook 
for  the  Garden  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application 
to  The  Manager,  "Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 
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Around    the     Markets 

WITH  the  better  weather  comes  an 
increased  demand  for  saladings,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Tomatoes,  every- 
thing of  that  kind  increased  in  value. 
Cucumbers,  which  had  become  the 
despair  of  growers  and  sellers  alike, 
began  to  pay  their  way  and  make  up 
for  past  days.  Lettuce  and  Kadishes  are  of  very  good 
quality  and  Celery  is  particularly  large  and  clean  for  the 
time  of  the  year.  There  are  also  goodly  supplies  of  really 
beautiful  round  Beetroot,  of  perfect  shape  and  colour 
and  almost  look  too  good  to  eat.  In  the  salad  section 
the  fall  in  the  price  of  Tomatoes  is  due  in  part  to  the  large 
importations  from  Holland  and  also,  it  must  be  confessed, 
to  the  quantity  of  Almost  third  rate  supplies  of  home- 
grown gatherings  which  have  overloaded  the  market. 

The  best,  however,  is,  as  usual,  of  splendid  quality  and 
these  clear  readily  at  remunerative  prices.  Bunner  Beans 
are  exceedingly  plentiful  and  in  marked  contrast  to  last 
year  are  now  very  cheap — almost  "  any  old  price,"  as  the 
salesmen  put  it. 

The  earhest  Brussels  Sprouts  are  now  "  on."  and  they 
are  quite  good,  which,  with  fine  milk>'-white  Cauli- 
flower, meets  the  demand  for  the  better  type  of  green 
vegetables.  Peas  have  had  an  unusually  long  season  this 
year  and  splendid  samples  continue  to  arrive.  Vegetable 
Marrows  have  revived  somewhat  and  now  are  qiiite 
profitable  to  handle.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  the  home 
districts  Onions  are  a  poorish  crop,  there  is  no  scarcity 
on  the  market  and,  for  the  most  part,  the  supplies  arc 
of  good,  firm  bulbs.  Part  of  the  supply  comes  from 
Holland,  but  the  best  are  grown  in  the  eastern  counties. 
The  only  real  scarcity  in  the  vegetable  department  is  of 
Mushrooms,  which,  at  the  moment,  are  practically  un- 
obtainable and  the  demand,  especially  for  the  better  class 
hotels,  is  great.  It  may  be  that  the  almost  universal 
use  of  the  motor  will  drive  the  succulent  Musluroom  from 
the  breakfast  table. 

English  Apples  and  Pears  have  suddenly  become  very 
scarce.  This  was  only  to  have  been  expected  when  one 
considers  the  short  crop,  but  it  is  partly  due  to  the  pre- 
mature gathering  of  many  sorts.  The  Pears  have  had 
an  extraordinary  short  season,  for  not  only  are  our  home- 
grown fruits  practically  done,  but  the  French  Pears  have 
stopped  suddenly.  There  is,  of  course,  a  certain  quantity 
of  Souvenir  de  Gongres,  Pitmaston  Duchess.  Beurre 
Capiamont  and  Conference  to  be  seen,  but  these  are  all 
high-priced  and  beyond  the  means  of  ordinarj-  folk. 
A  few  boxes  of  Jersey  Pears  have  arrived,  but, "as  the 
"  Islanders  "  are  having  a  record  season  with  holiday- 
makers,  they  can  sell  all  they  have  grown  at  home.  These 
large,  beautifully  coloured  Pears  are  always  a  feature  of 
the  Jersey  and  Guernsey  shops  and  sell  at  tip-top  prices. 

The  Apple  shortage  is  a  trifle  relieved  by  a  fair  con- 
signment of  Californian  Gravensteins  and  more  limited 
lots  from  France,  but  not  nearly  sufficient  to  supply  the 


deniand.  Oranges  and  liCmons  are  also  very  scarce. 
Nuts  of  various  sorts,  though  chiefly  Cobs  and  Walnuts, 
have  come  along,  but  they  are  not  really  wanted  yet. 

In  the  flower  markets  tilings  are  rather  sad.  Splendid 
Clirysanthemums  are  almost  given  away  and  were  it  not 
for  the  street  hawker,  hundreds  of  bunches  would  remain 
unsold.  First-class  disbudded  blooms  have  been  sold 
as  low  as  Is.  6d.  per  dozen  and.  to  make  2s,  6d.  they 
have  had  to  be  of  really  excellent  quality.  Until  one 
considers  Asters  one  is  inclined  to  say  that  Oursanthe- 
mums  are  overdone,  but  the  plentitude  of  the  Japanese 
flower  pales  before  the  mountains  of  China  Asters.  For 
many  years  market  growers  have  looked  upon  Asters  as 
being  a  sure  selling  crop,  but  It  is  not  so  now. 

The  demand  for  flowers  is  very  slack.  Even  good 
Violets  have  lost  their  fascination  and  hang  on  quite 
long  enough  betore  being  cleared.  There  was  a  small 
rush  after  the  bunches  of  Physalis  and  these  made  a 
very  brieht  show, 

September  17tii.  A.  COFTER. 


SOCIETIES 


GARDENERS'    PROVIDENT    SOCIETY. 

The  montldy  merting  of  tlie  United  Horticultura  J 
Benefit  and  Provident  Socitty  was  held  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Socifty's  Hall  on  Monday,  September  13, 
Mr.  Charhs  H.  Curtis  in  the  chair.  Two  members  were 
elected.  The  sick  pay  on  the  ordinary  side  amounted  to 
£35  l?*s..  and  State  section  to  £34  15s  ;  maternity  claims 
to  £20.  The  sum  of  £22  18s.  6d.  was  passed  for  payment 
to  the  nominees  of  one  deceased  member.  The  trustees 
were  instructed  to  invest  £600  in  Corporation  Stock. 

EXHIBITION   OF  THE   SOCIETE  FRANCAIS 
NATIONALE     D'HORTICULTURE. 

If  restricted  in  the  numbir  and  to  some  extent  in  the 
variety  of  exhibits — as  can  hardly  be  wondered  at  in  a 
country  still  gasping  from  the  open  wounds  of  war — the 
exhibition  of  the  Societe  Fran^ais  Rationale  d'Horti- 
culture  which  recently  took  place  at  Paris  undoubtedly 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  beauty  of  arrangement 
land  general  effect,  nor.  it  should  be  added,  in  individual 
exhibits.  The  Exposition  and  "Concours."  opened 
by  the  French  Minister  of  Agriculture,  included,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  features,  a  large  section  of  garden  designs 
arranged — since  the  garden  architect  is  taken  seriously 
in  Paris — where  thi-y  could  be  properly  seen  and  examined, 
ie.,  on  the  carpet-covered  walls  of  a  net  too  crowded 
Palm-house.  Taking  a  glrnce  at  the  contents  of  this 
same  Palm-house,  which  was  entered  by  steps  upwards 
from  the  main  conservatory,  one  was  struck  by  the 
,  effective  grouping,  in  oblong  and  round  beds,  of  Sweet 
peas  (by  Vilmorin  Andrieux  et  Cie) ;  Roses  (by  L6v6oue 
et  Fils,  i\Ty,  and  by  Augnste  JJ^onin) ;  and  by  the  magnifi- 


cent Hydrangeas,  which  last,  together  with  pale  pink 
Spiraeas,  were  grouped  with  much  taste  by  the  well  known 
firm   of   Moser  of  Versailles. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  groups  of  vegetables  was 
staged  by  the  Gardeners'  Mutual  Society  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Seine,  Among  the  less  common  subjects 
one  saw  the  broad  white,  firmly  developed  stems  of  Bette 
^  Cote  and  severa  1  samples  of  Mange-tout  Beans,  e,o., 
the  grey  variety  Metis  and  Golden  Beanne.  A  gold  medal 
was  awarded  to  this  exhibit,  which  included  excellent 
small  Carrots  and  Turnips  of  the  race  Marteau,  a  fine 
sample  of  Garlic,  Gourds,  and  a  group  of  Perpetual 
Strawberries. 

The  Expe-imental  Gardens  of  M.  Georges  Truffant, 
who  will  be  remembered  as  a  medahst  of  our  International 
Exhibition  of  1912,  put  up  a  large  exhibit  of  excellent 
vegetables,  including  Potatoes.  But  this  firm  was  more 
remarkable  still  for  its  most  representative  collection  of 
Antirrhinums  and  for  a  fine  collection  of  annual  and 
biennial  plants  grown  largely  in  partially  sterilised  soil. 


SEVEN 
DAYS' 

FREE 
TRIAL 


KiDd  ODI  all  abouc  tbe  MURLD'S  GREATEST 
WORKING    BOOT    WITH   SOLES    OF    STEEL. 

How  they  outlast  from  three  to  six  pairs  of  ordinarv 
leather  boots  or  clogs— whv  they  are  the  lightest,  strongest, 
most  comfortable  and  durable  working  boots  ever  invenied, 
Write  for  my  Free   Book  to-day  which  will  be  eeni  pn>.- 

paid  with  full  particulars  of  my  Great  7  days'  Free 

Try-on  Offer,  -^howme  how  vou  en  test  a  pair  of 
thc-c  tiiio:?  in  your  own  home  without  placing  yourself 
under  any  obligation. 

Saves  flealtb.  Saves  Money. 

No  colds,  no  wet  leet.  no  rheumatism. 

XL-  no  corns,  no  bunions,  no  warping  or 

'  **^  cracked   sries,    your    feet    kept    dr-  . 

Q  ^_  I  ab'^olutfly  powder  dr'  in  all  vreathe-s 

^016  bcnti   \ou;    postcard  now.   K-l'-ire  ^  uu 

turn  this  page  over.      Add.'-r^s  lo  mc 

personally:     N.   M.    RUTHSTEIN. 

46  Sleeleries,  Nortbainpton, 


HAVE  THE   BEST  OF  GARDEN  FRAMES 

Built  to  last — soundly  constructed  of  selected  and  seasoned  materials,  of  the  latest  designs — these 
Garden  Frames  are,  like  all  products  of  Boulton  &  Paul,  the  best  available  at  the  lowest  possible 
prices — consistent  with  sound  workmanship.  The  great  resources  of  this  century-old  firm  are  fully 
utilised  in  making  these  frames,  just  as  in  great  Conservatories  and  Horticultural  Buildings  of  their 
Construction.     As  the  stock  is  limited  and  the  demand  large,  early  orders  are  advised. 


These   are    in   stock    ready    for 
immediate  delivery. 

Carriage  Paid  to  any  station  in 
England  and  Wales. 

Write   for  our   List    of   Garden 
Frames  and  Small  Greenhouses. 


No.  H.  75. 

The  fronts  are  1  i  in.  high,  backs  22  in.  high 
The  frame  is  i  in.  thick,  and  the  lights  1  ^  in. 
glazed  with  1  5  oz.  glass,  and  painted  two  coats. 

1  Light   Frame,  4(t.  by  6(t 

2  Light   Frame,  8ft.  by  6ft. 

3  Light  Frame,  1 2ft  by  6ft. 


Telegrams  : — 
'Boulton,  Norwich. 


Enquiries  invited  for  Greenhouses, 
Conservatories,  Vinery  Ranges, 
Peach  Houses,  Carnation  Houses, 
Heating  Systems,  Garden  Frames, 
etc.,  of  all  descriptions,  with  requi- 
site accessories. 


No.  80. 

This    is     an    Ideal     Frame    for     Allotment 

Holders  and    Smallholders.      Size,  4ft.  9in. 

by  3ft.  9in.     Sides,  9ins.  high. 

Painted  two  coats  and  glazed  with  15oz.  glass' 

Frames  also  supplied  in  other  styles  and  sizes. 

Price   on    Application. 


Telephone  : — 
Norwich,  857. 


Loudon  Address  :    135-7 ,  Queen  Victoria  Street   E.C.  4. 
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ESTABLISHED     1832. 

Mo  connection  with  any  nther  Firm  of  a 
Bimiiar  namo 

CATALOGUE  FOR  1 920 

(Witl)    Cultura'    Directions) 
OF 

SPLENDID 

DUTCH    and 

CAPE  BULBS  Ac 

DIRECT     FROM     THE     GROWERS. 


Is   now    ready,    and    will    be    sent    post    free 
on  application  to  themselves  direct,  at 

OVERVEEN,  HAARLEM,  HOLLAND. 


SHnI 


B^ 


KING'S  Acre 

75  Gold  Medals  and  18  Silver 
Cups  Awarded  to  our  Exhibits 
during  Seasons    1909-1920. 


160    ACRES 


CUTHBERTS 

Gold  Medal  Bulbs 


^ 


MRS.  PYM'S  FAMOUS  PLANTS 

POST  FREE  Oil  CAERIAfiE  PAID  PASSENlJKR  TRAIN. 

Notice. — ^Please  add  4d.  extra  for  orders  under  3/-. 
24/-  worth  for  20/-.  Plant  now  for  success.  Strong 
hardy  plants. 

Wallflowers,  blood  red,  crimson,  gold,  brown,  bronze 
yellow,  pink,  ruby,  purple  and  new  liybrids,  3/-  100  ;  12/-  5U0. 

Anthemis  Kelwayi,  4,  1,6.  Alyssum,  gold  dust,  6,  1/4. 
Anchusa,   best  blue,    6,    1/6.  Antirrhinums,    VI,    l,(i. 

Aquilegia,  long  spurred,  0,  10.  Aubrietia,  12,  1;  0. 
Auriculas  4,  1/4.  Brompton  Stocks,  large,  year-old 
<i,  1/0.  Campanula  carpatica,  dwarf,  4,  1/6.  Cam- 
panula pyramidalis,  3,  1,6.  Campanula  Wahlenbergia, 
large  Clematis-flowered,  4,  1/6  (all  year  old  plants).  Canter- 
bury Bells  blue,  white,  pink,  9,  1/6  ,  double,  6,  1/6  ;  smaller 
12,  1/6.  Carnations,  good  double  border,  6,  1/6,  separate 
■colours,  scarlet,  crimson,  white,  yellow  grounds,  pink,  4,  1/6. 
Chinese  Pinks  12,  1/6.  Coreopsis  grandiflora,  6,  l^G. 
Cornflowers,  Kelway's  blue,  12,  1/6.  Daisies  new,  very 
large  double  blooms,  pink  or  white,  15,  1  6.  Daisies,  bedding 
pink  or  white,  20,  1/6.  Dianthus,  all  colours,  separate  or 
sj>lendid  large  flowering,  mixed,  12,  1  6.  Delphinium 
Formosum,  splendid  large  blue,  3,  1/6.  Delphinium,  light 
or  dark  blue  or  grand  hybrids,  4,  1/6.  Qaillardia  grandi- 
flora, 6,  1/6.  Gypsophila  paaiculata,6,  1/6.  Hemerocallis, 
hardy  Lily,  yellow  and  orange,  4,  1/0.  Heuchera,  red, 
4,  1/4,  Hollyhocks,  single,  6,  1/0;  double,  4,  1/6.  Iceland 
Poppies,  6,  1/6.  Incarvillea,  3,  1/6.  Iris,  3,  1/0.  Lavender 
bushes,  3,  1/6.  Linum,  blue  flax,  9,  1/6.  Lobelia  cardinalis. 
4,  1/6.  Lupins,  white,  blue,  pink,  6,  1/6.  Tree  Lupins, 
yellow,  3,  1/6.  Scarlet  or  pink  Lychnis,  6,  1/6.  Scarlet 
Musk,  quite  hardy,  6.  1/6.  Pansies,  choicest  large  flowering 
strains,  and  all  colours  separate,  12,  1/0.  Oriental  Poppies, 
named  varieties,  6,  1/6.  Passion  Flower,  hardy  blue  and 
white,  2,  1/4.  Everlasting  Peas,  large  roots,  mixed,  red, 
white,  pink,  3,  1/6.  Pinks,  coloured,  9,  1/6.  Paeonies, 
2, 1  6.  Pyrethrum  Kelway  singles,  4,  1  6.  Rose  of  Sharon , 
4,  1/6.  Rose  Campion,  12,  1/6.  Scabious,  mixed,  12,  1/0. 
Sweetwilliams,  beautiful  new  scarlet,  pink  or  crimson 
beauty,  6,  1/6;  mixed,  12  1/6.  Red-hot  Poker  or  Torch 
Lily, '3,  1/6  Valerian,  crimson  or  white,  9,  1/6.  Violas, 
Bath's  yellow  Gem,  Purple  King,  Imperia'  Blue,  Snow  Queen, 
and  mixed,  12,  1/6.  Viola  cornuta,  mauve,  purple  and 
White  Queen,  and  mixed  colours,  9,  1/6.  Viola  admirabilis, 
very  showy.  12,  1/6. 

Spring  sown  Leeks,  Cabbage,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Pickling  Cabbage,  Kale,  Broccoli,  2-  100.  Parsley, 
12,  1/6.  Sage,  Thyme,  Mint,  Marjoram,  Fennel,  6,  1/6. 
STRONG    PLANTS    FOR    COOL    HOUSE. 

Fig  Palm,  3,  1/6.  Asparagus  Fern,  3,  1/0.  Perpetual 
flowering  Begonias,  4,  lyO.  Calceolarias  Tigrida,  4,  1/6. 
Cannas,  3,  1/6.  Celsia  critica,  4,  1/6.  Cinerarias,  6,  1/6. 
Heliotrope,  6,  1/6.  Lobeila  cardinalis  scarlet  spikes  4,1/6. 
Tobacco,  red  or  white,  4,  lj6.  Plumbago,  bine,  2,  1/6. 
Primulas  obconica,  japonica,  cortusoides,  etc.,  4,  1/4. 
Rehmannia,  pink  trumpet,  4,  1  4.  Scarlet  Salvia,  4,  1/4. 
Streptocarpus,  4,  1/6.  Fuchsia,  3,  1/6. 
CATALOGUES    FREE. 

MPS.  PYM.  F.R.H.S.,  J^oS'SItonT  Peterborough 


IXCLUDINU 


We  can  oS^er 

WHITE     ROMAN      HYACINTHS, 
SOUND    EXTRA    LARGE   BULBS 

at  40/"   per   100,   Carriage  paid. 
Also 

AZALEA  Mollis     AZALEA  Mollis  X  Sinensis 
„       Indica        „       Hardy  Ghent 

In  all  our  best  and  newest  named  varieties. 


I  FRUIT  TREES, 
I  VINES, ROSES, 

FOREST  AND  ORNAMENTAL 


Catalogues  post  free  on  application. 

R.  &  G.  CUTHBERT, 

SOUTHGATE     NURSERIES,     SOUTHGATE,     MIDDLESEX 


^ 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS,  ALPINE 
AND  HERBACEOUS   PLANTS. 


^         New  Catalogues,  containing  much  use- 
%  ful  information,  free  upon  application. 


m 


King's   Acre   Nurseries  ^^ 
HEREFORD.    ^'^ 


BUBNS  ON>MC    CROUND 
NO     APPARATUS    REOUJBLO 


THE    KING     OF    FUNIIGANTS 

AUTO-SHREDS 


Is    CERTAIN     DEATH     to 

Leaf-mining  Maggots, White  Fly 
and  aH  Pests  infesting  Plants 
under  Glass.  In  boxes  to  fumi- 
gate 1.000  cubic  feet,  9d.  :  2,500 
cubic  feet.  1/3  ;  10.000  cubic  feet 
(for  ordinary  Planis).  3/6;  10.000 
cubic  feet  (for  tender  foliaged 
Plants*,  4/6  each.  Obtained  of 
all  Principal  Seedsmen  and 
FIoHsts. 

Original  Patentees:— 

W.  Darlington  &  Sons, 

LIMITED. 

G  Dept., 
HACKNEY,  LONDON.   E.8 


CHARLES    TURNER'S 

catalogues  of 

FRUIT  &    ORNAMENTAL  TREES 
STRAWBERRIES,   &c. 

are  now  ready 
and  will   be  sent  free  on  application  to 

THE   ROYAL   NURSERIES,   SLOUGH 


The  4th  Edition  of 

GARDENS    FOR    SMALL 
COUNTRY   HOUSES. 

By  GERTRUDE  JEKYLL  and  SIR  LAWRENCE 

WEAVER. 

25/-  net.     By  post  1/-  e.xtra. 


An  illustrated  prospectus  of  this  popular  work  will 
be  sent  post  free  on  application  to  The  Manager, 
"  Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  2. 
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THE    SILVER    MEDAL 

HORSE  SHOE 
BOILER 

THE  PREMIER  HEATER  FOR  SMALL 
GREENHOUSES.  ENSURES  FULL  HEAT 
WITH     LEAST     FUEL     AND     ATTENTION. 


»> 


38,000  SOLD. 


COMPLETE      APPARATUS      NOW      FROM      STOCK. 

List  42  Free. 

CHAS.    P.    KINNELL    &    CO.   LTD. 

65,  65a.  Southwark  St..  London,  S.E.  1. 


GROW  YOUR  OWN  VEGETABLES  FREE  FROM  DISEASE  WITH 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  •^  '♦  Jb  ■  .^  .^  GREENHOUSES. 


FERTILIZER 


GARDENS. 
LAWNS.  C: 


N  T  E  D    ) 


THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  AND 
COMPLETE  SUBSTITUTE  for  STABLE  MANURE 


SCIENTIFICALLY     AND     CHEHIOALLT     PREPARED. 

In  the  form  of  a  leaf-moald.  rcadp  for  use  at  any  time.  In  the  same  way.  and  for  all  purposes  that  stable  manure  Is  put.  Goes  further 

(4  bushels  equalling  15  cwts.),  gives  better  result.  Is  clean  to  handle,  sweet  smelling,  and  free  from  weeds,  worms,  etc. 

Report   of  Royal    Horticultural    Society.      "  Your  Patented  Hon  Manure  has  been  used  in  the  Society's  Gardens  at 

Wisiey,  and  I  atn  pleased  to  report  that  it  has  proved  excellent  for  the  flower  borders,  fmlt  anH  vegetables  grown  both  under 

glass  and  out  in  the  open  air."  •  (Signed!     W.  WiLKS.  Secretari'. 

A  Beautiful  Free  Booklet  giving  full  i>articulars  and  testimonials  sent  on  receibt  of  Postcard. 

■^BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS;  GENUINE  ONLY  IN  OUR  MARKED  BAGS,  C1NTAIN1NG  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS.  -^^ 

Prices,  including  bags.  I  bushel  2'3,  4  bushels  6/-.  5-4  bushels  28/9.  10-4  bus -els  5S/-.20.4  bushels  100- 
CiTrriage  forward  for  c-tsh  with  order, 

WAKELEV'S  GROUND  GARDEN  LIME  (Caustic  or  Quick  Lime),  3/6  busliel  baR,  carriage  forward. 

WAKELEY     BROS.     A    CO.,    LTD..T5a.  BANKSrDE,    LONDON.    S.E.I. 


Sim7JILXIOI«     'VA.CAIM^X. 


FLORIST.  —  Experienced     Lady    wanted  ; 

wages   00s. — Apply  by  letter  only,  stating  experience,    to 
lEIGHTOX,  The  Florist,  38,  RenBeld  Street,  Glasgow. 


MESSENGER 

&  CO..   Ltd. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS  &  HEATING  ENGINEERS 
LOUaHBOROUaH,  LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Established  1858. 
Londoo  Offlca:  122,  VIctorra  8t.,Wsstmln8ter,  S.W.I 


JyJESSENGER   &  CO.  are  now 

in   a  position  to  devote  their 

augmented  Plant  and  Material 

Resources  to  the  Construction 

and    Heating   of 

GLASSHOUSES 

upon  their  well-known  special 
methods,  based  on  experience 
extending  over  60  years. 

Illustrated    Catalogue   on    application. 
Plana   and    Estjnnates    Free 


MOTH    GRIP 

FOR   BAND!NG   FRUIT    TREES. 

APPLY    NOW. 
Non-poisonous  Fruit  Tree  Dressing 

NO  MOTH-NO  CATERPILLAR 

PARCHMENT  TREE  BANDS. 
Fruit  Storing  Trays  and  Cabinets. 

Write  .for    Autumn    SDecialities.     just     published. 
Post  free. 

Wm.  WOOD  &  SON,  Ltd.  Jrl' """" 


m0m^ 


Telephone: 
Burnham  79. 


iculturists 

TAPLOW,  BUCKS  '4^f"i 

'  Taplow. 


^t0t0^mmm^^0^0mm0t0^^m0mm0m^mm90m^^m 


EUREKA 


WEED 
KILLER 


rr 


LABOUR  SAVERS.  "EUREKA"  Lawn  Sand  Soilfume. 
NicoTiME.  Insecticides.  FuMERS. Sprays  AND  other  chemicals 
*HD  SuNOftiEs    See  ust    Please  ask  your  aglut  for  the  Eureka 

ARTiCLES-ThEV  are   always   SATiSFACTORT      If  any   DirFICULTV 
OBTAINING    WE  SEND   D>RECT.     CARRIAGE   PAID 


Only  Address:  TDMLINSON  k  ll*YW*RD  Ltp  LINCOLN. 


BENTLEY'S  SPECIALITIES 


WEED    DESTROYERS 

DAISY    KILLER 

(Lawn  Sand) 
INSECTICIDES 

FUNGICIDES 

FUMIGANTS 


FERTILISERS 


Catalogue  on  Application. 


SOLE    MANUFACTURERS: 

Joseph  Bentley  Limited 

CHEMICAL   WORKS, 

Barrow  -  on  -  Number,      HULL 


lilllii! 


|[r]''i^ili;„i; 


t^ifnn 


FOR  IRISH  LINEN 

Write    to    Headquarters 

—  where  Linen  is  made — before  ordering  elsewhere.  We 
hold  large  stocks  of  all  kinds  of  linens  at  makers'  prices, 
and  to  enable  you  to  make  a  selection  we  will  send  you 
our  illustrated  List  No.  46s  upon   receipt  of  a  postcard. 

Carriage  iiaid  on  all  orders  .of  20/.  and.itiJU^ards  and 
delivery  of  parcels  guaranteed  to  customer's  address. 

ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER,  LIMITED. 

LINEN      Manufacturers,     BELFAST. 


lets  there  .>5»i 

r  and  makes  the  Garden  rZU^2,. 
^av  all  the  year  round  r';:^::.^^^^ 

*-J         _.  -  a£AR.^TH.<. 


~^"^*    Sol.i  evetyw.ere  for  Horticultural  purposes  in  PACKETS  lOd.  &  1'6.  nnd  in 

iRANDED  &  SEALED  BAGS:  7  lbs.. 3  9:  14  lbs.,  6/6 ;  28  lbs..  11/6;  561bs  .  20;-  :  112  lbs     37/-.     Or 

direct  I roin  the  Works      arrii|3e  Paid  in  the  United  Kingjom  tor  Cash  with  Order  (except  PACKETb). 


CLAY    &    S.QN.    Manure- M'.'".^  4<  Boiic  ^rubiit;rb,  ;3lr!AiroKiJ.  LQNDCiN.i. 


Printed  by  Hudson  &  Kearns.  Limited.  Hatfield  Street  Works,  Stamford  Street.  S.E.  1.  and  Published  by    '  Country  Life."  Limited,  at  20.  Taviatock  Street,  Strand,  W.C<  8, 

and  by  George  Newnes.   Limited.  S-ll.  Soutb-iniuton  Street,  Strand.   W.C.  2. 


THE 
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THE   FRUIT  TARM 


POULTRY 


WOODLAND 


Vol.   LXXXIV.— No.    2550. 

Entered  as  Secood^class  Matter  at  the  New  York.  N.Y.,  Post  Office. 


Saturday,  October  2,  1920. 


f  BKGISTBBED  AT  THB    OENKKAL-i 

PORT    OFFIOB  AS  A    NEWSPAPEB    I 

AND  FOB    OANADIAN   MAaAZINB    I 

POST.  I 


Price  THK£EPENCE 

Yearly  Subscription 
Inland,  n/4  :  ForeiBn,  17/4 


THE     NEW     MICHAELMAS     DAISY, 
BRIGHTEST    AND   BEST. 

COLOUR,   RICH    ROSY   RED.        (SEE  PAGE   489.) 


FRUIT   TREES 


FRUIT  TREES 


All  intending  to  plant  fruit  trees  should  not  fail  to  procure  the  following. 
They    are    unquestionably    two     of    the    finest    fruits    in    cultivation. 

APPLE— BRAMLEY'S  SEtDLINQ,  a  heavy  cropper  and  the  finest  cooking 
apple  in  culiivalion  ;  fruit  wonderful  size,  sl<in  lively  green,  changing  to  yellow,  with  bright 
red  cheek;  flesh,  firm,  crisp,  sub-acid,  very  juicy,  and  flavour  when  cooked  without  equal. 
Will  keep  till  May  or  June. 

DAMSON-THE  IVIERRYWEATHER.  This  has  caused  a  revolution  in  Damson 
growing  ;  the  growth  is  very  similar,  and  as  vigorous  as  Victoria  plum.  Unlike  all  other 
Damsons  it  commences  to  fruit  as  soon  as  the  tree  is  two  or  three  years  old.  The  fruit  is 
the  most  wonderful  feature  on  account  of  its  enormous  size.  They  could  readily  be  taken 
for  a  late  Plum  until  tasted,  when,  althoutih  the  size  is  so  much  above  thai  of  the  largest 
Damson  grown,  the  true  flavour  of  the  Damson  is  retaine.t 

Send  for  Particulars. 

H.    IVIERRYWEATHER    &    SONS,    LTD., 
Garden   Specialists,  SOUTHWELL,   NOTTS. 

SUTTON'S    BULBS 

COMPLETE     CATALOGUE     OF     THE     BEST 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  NARCISSI,  CROCUS,  etc. 

<»IJTTnN'(«    SPECIAL    MlXrURE    OF     LARGE  1 7 /R  Do..  inn      9 /C  „„  j» 

OUIIUI19       TRUMPET  ."iiNnLE  naFfoniis      •••         lf/DPer100.    ^/O  per  doj. 

10/6  Per  100. 


TRUMPET  SINGLE   DAFFODILS 
QliTTnN'Q    MIXED       CHALICE-CUPPED      OR 

sui  lun  a  STJR  NARCISSI 


kic(J07t^( 


The  King's  Seedsmen, 

<^        READING. 


BARR'S  COLLECTIONS  OF  BULBS 

30/-  Collection  for  Forcing,  Greenhouse  &  Sitting   Room. 

Containing  Early  Hyacinths,  Daffodils,  Polyanthus  Narcissi,  Tulips,  Freesias,  etc. 
Half  Collection  1SI- 

25/-  Collection  of  Bulbs  for  Bowls  a.nd  Vases. 

Givina  a  succession  of  bloom  from  late  .\\itumn  to  Spring,  including  the  most  suitable 
Hyacinths,  Dattodils,  Jonquils,  Polyanthus  Narcissi,  Chionodoxas,  etc. 
Half  Collection  12/6 

25/-  Collection  of  Daffodils  for  Bowl  Culture. 

Contains  6  each  of  15  most  suitable  varieties— all  e.itra  strong  bulbs. 
Half  Collection   12IB  Full  Descriptive  Catalogue  free,  on  application 

DADD  Jb  CnNQ  '*'*'  ''^  ^  ^^'  *^"^^  STREET, 
DAKK     Iwi     tfUnd     Covent    Garden,  London,  W.C.  2. 

Michaelmas  Daisies 

One  each  of  this  superb  set,  most  of  ^vllich  have  received  an  Award  of  Merit  at  the  E.H.S.: 
Antwerp  Blue  Gem,  Brightest  and  Best,  Brussels,  Mons,  King  of  the  Belgians,  Mrs.  J. 
Baker    Namur     Rohinson  V.O.,   Sam    Banham,    Wells'   White.,   Amellns   King    George, 

''''stJong  plati^r/'of  each    £15    0.         2  sets,  £2    5    0.         3  sets,  £3    0    0. 
GENTIANA    FARRERI-      An  exquisite  novelty  from   WESTERN  CHINA.      A.M., 
R.H.S..   1919.      r.C.C,  1920.      Strong  plants,  7;6  each. 

ERIQERON  WlERSTHAIVl  GLORY.  A.M.,  B.H.S.,  1919.  The  best  of  all  e-^igerons, 
docs  i.ot   need  stakiiii-'.      2/6  each,  24/-  dozen. 

Send  for  my  descriptive  catalogue,  post  free. 
Awarded  5  Gold  Medals,  6  Silver  Gilts,  12  Silvers,  6  Awards  of  Merit,  1920. 

W.  WELLS,  Jun.,  Hardy  Plant  Nurseries 
MERSTHAM,    SURREY 
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"THE   GARDEN"  CATALOGUE    GUIDE 


NOTICE  TO  OUR   READERS 

IN  order  to  avoid  waste  in  the  printing  of 
catalogues,  readers  are  advised  to  apply  to 
the  following  firms  for  the  catalogues  they 
require.  We  therefore  beg  to  point  out  that  the 
under-mentioned  firms  will  be  very  pleased  to 
send  their  useful  catalogues  to  our  readers  free 
of  charge,  on  receipt  of  a  post  card. 


Rose  Specialists 


ELISHA  J.  HICKS,   M.C.,  N.R.S.,  etc. 

HUKST,  BliRKS. 

The  Champion   Decorative  Rose  Grower  of  England, 

Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 


KELWAY  &  SON 

Retail  Plant  Dkpabtment 

LANGPORT,  SOMERSET 


Hardy  Plants 

ColourBorders 

Gladioli 


J.  CHEAL  &  SONS.  Ltd. 

Nurseries 

CRAWLEY 


Landecapa 
Qardenera 
Trees  and 
Shrubs,  etc. 


LAXTON  BROS. 

NUBSEBIES 

BEDFORD 


Strawberries 

and 

Fruit  Trees 


PERRY'S 

Haroy  Plant  Farms 

ENFIELD,  MIDDX. 


Water  Lilies 

and 

Bog  Plants 


PULHAM  &  SON 

Nurseries 
ELSENHAM,  ESSEX 

W.  WELLS,  JtTNR. 
Hardy  Plant  Nurseries 
MERSTHAM,  SURREY 


Garden  Craftsmen, 

Rockworlters, 

Rock,  Alpine 

and 

Herbaceous  Plants. 


Herbaceous  and 
Alpine  Plants, 
Delphiniums  and 
Michaelmas  Daisies 


Garden  Sundries 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 
234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E.  1 


XL   ALL 

Trade  Insecticide  & 

only-    .-       ,        A 
Fumlgants 


CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Shad  Thames,  S.E.  1   and 
Bedford  Chambers 
CovENT  Gabden,  W.C.  2 


BARNARDS,  Ltd. 
NORWICH 


Merchants  and 

Manufacturers 

of  Horticultural 

Sundries, 

Fertilisers  and 

Insecticides 

etc. 

Garden  Espaliers 
&  Trainers.  Par- 
ticulars of  our 
Stock  on  appli- 
cation 


J.  BENTLEY,  Ltd. 

BARBOW-ON-UnMBEB 

HULL 


Weed  Destroyers 
Lawn  Sand 
Insecticides 
Fertilizers 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 
234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E. 


XL  ALL 

Trade  Fertilizers  and 
only.      Agricultural 
Manures 


The  New  DESTRUCTOR  CO.  Rubbish 

Ltd. 

Ti  T>r-r>cr./-vTiT^       Destructors 

Station  Road,  PERSHORE. 


Heating  Apparatus 

C.  p.  KINNELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.       Boiler 
Greenhouse  Heatino  List  No.  42, 

Southwark  St.,  London, S£.l    Post  Free. 


Seeds  and  Bulbs 


R.  H.  bath  Ltd. 
The  Floral  Farms 
WISBECH 


Home-Grown 
Bulbs  and 
Seeds 


G.  G.  WHITELEGG  &  Co. 

The  Nurseries, 
CHISLEHURST. 


Bulbs  and  Irises 
New  Catalogue 
Now   Ready, 
Poet  Free  on 
Request. 


BLACKMORE  &  LANGDON 
Twebton  Hill  Nursery 
BATH 


Begonias 
Delphiniums 
Gloxinias 
Cyclamen,  etc. 


HENRY  ECKFORP 

Wem 

SHROPSHIRE 


Sweet  Peas  and 
Garden  Seeds 
Fertilizers 


DAWKINS 

408,  King's  Road 
CHELSEA,  S.W. 


Bulb 

Catalogue 
Free  on  application. 


R.  WALLACE  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
KiLNFiELD  Gardens 
COLCHESTER 


New  Bulb  and 
Iris  List 
Now   Ready. 


Bulbs  of  all  kinds 
J.  JEFFERIES  &   SON,   Ltd.,    Specialists  in 
--.  .T  Darwin  and  May 

Royal  Nurseries,  Flowering  Tulips 

and  Hybrid 
aiadioli. 


CIRENCESTER. 


Landscape  Gardening 


WHITELEGG  &  CO. 
CHISLEHURST 

WRITE   US 


Landscape  and 
Garden  Archi- 
tects, specialise 
in  Rock,  Water 
and  Formal 
Gardens,  etc. 


PF  P  p  FTIJ  A  I      ^e  have  a  splendid  stock  of  well-grown 
healthy  plants  in  3in.   pots  ready   for 


FLOWERING  ^^°t°Pt  delivery  (our  selection).  Cata- 
^^„^^_^^_^^^^  loeuefreeon  application.  "Carnations 
arrived  in  perfect  condition,  not  a  leaf  or 
bud  damaged.      My  employer  is  ver\ 


CARNATIONS 


pleased  with  them." — C.  T.  \\\  Axmouih,  1920. 

VOUN'G       &,     CO.       (Gold  Medallists) 
Hathepley,    CHELTENHAM.      Est.    1890 


ORCHIDS 

of  vigorous  habit  and  superior  constitution. 
A  visit  to  our  Establishment  is  cordially  in- 
vited to  inspect  our  immense  and  interesting 

STOCK  RAISED  BY  THE 

PURE  CULTURE  SYSTEM 

Choice  Species,  Rare  Botanical  Specimens, 

Albinos   in   warm   and   cool  sections  also   a 

speciality. 

Expert  advice  given  and  all  requisites  supplied 
for  the  good  culture  of  Orchids. 

GHARLESWORTH  &  CO., 

HAYWARDS    HEATH. 


ESTABLISHED     1870. 


WALTER  BLOM  &  SON,  F.R.H.S., 
f  OVERVEEN,    HOLLAND. 


WHY 


ARE  BLOM  S  BULBS  SO  MUCH  IN  DEMAND.o 

Because  ONLY  the  best  qualities  and  sorts  are  selected  ; 
the  packing  is  done  correctly  and  neatly,  and  BEST  POSSIBLE 
VALUE    FOR    MONEY    is   given. 

Apply   for   Catalogue    without   delay   and    try 

BLOMS    BULBS 

which     will     give     you     the     highest     satisfaction. 

Fair  PHces.  PREPAID  ORDERS  10%  DISCOUNT. 
FREE     DELIVERY. 

NEALE  &    WILKINSON,  LTD.,  16,   CAMOIVIILE   ST.,   E.C.3,    WILL   FORWARD   OATALOQUE. 
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i^^^g^g: 


WEBBS'    BULBS    FOR   FORCING. 

Tlie  finest  quality  obtainable. 
WEBBS'    POLYANTHUS    NAKCISSI  : 

Paper  Wliite,  3/3  per  doz  ,  25  per  100. 
Double  Koman,  3/-  per  doz.,  21/-  per  100. 
WEBBS'  HARLY   WHITE  ROMAN  HYACINTHS  : 
5/6,  II-  and  8/6  per  doz. 
42/-,  52/-  and  64/-  per  100. 
WEBBS'   EXTRA    EARLY   HYACINTHS: 

(Prepared  for  forcing),  in    10   separate    colours, 
10/6  per  doz. 
WEBBS'  FREESIA,   REFRACTA    ALBA  : 
1/9  per  doz.,  12/6  per  100. 
WEBBS'    BULB    CAT.\LOGUE   for   1920,   post    free    on 
reQuest.— WEBB  &   SONS,   LTD.,  The  King's  Seedsmen, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


WATERERS'    RHODODENDRONS, 

Azaleas,  Rare  Shrubs.  Japanese  Cherries,  Maples,  and 
Chinese  subjects.  Roman  Hyacinths,  Narcissus.  Freesias, 
TuUps,  Bulbs  for  bowl  culture  and  bedding ;  Alpine  and 
Herbaceous  Plants ;  Fruit  Trees.  Strawberries,  for  forcing 
and  planting,  etc.  Roses  in  all  forms. — John  Waterer, 
Sons  &  Crisp,  Ltd.,  Bagshot,  Surrey,  and  Twyford,  Berks. 


GREENHOUSE  PAINTING  AND   GLAZING 

— "  VITROLITE  "  superior  to  Wliite  Lead  Paint,  25/-  per 
gall.  Cans  extra.  "  PLastine,"  supersedes  Putty,  44/-  per 
cwt. — Full  particulars  from  Waiter  Carson  &  Sons,  Grove 
Works,  Battersea.    Agents  throughout  the  Country, 

PRIMULAS.  — •  Sutton's     strain,     Sinensis, 

Stellata.  and  Malacoides,  2  3  doz.,  14/-  100,  carriage  paiil; 
all  stroiit;  transplanted.  Asparagus  Plumosus  Nanus,  true 
flat-leaved,  extra  good,  out  of  60's,  5/-  doz.,  37/6  100, 
i-aniage  paid.  New  Birch  Brooms  with  handles,  8/6  doz., 
witliout  handles,  7/6  doz.  F.O.R..  C.W.O. — E  Gallagher, 
Chalk  Hill  Nurseries,  17,  London  Street,  Reading. 

POULTRY  FEEDING,  by  WILL  HOOLEY, 

F.Z..S.,  F.B.S.A.  A  copy  of  this  practical  booklet  on  tlie 
most  economical  methods  of  feeding  poultry  will  be  sent 
post  free  on  receipt  of  lid.  addressed  to  The  Manager, 
"CovNTRY  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Coveut 
Garden    W.C.  2. 

PRIOR'S    WORLD  FAMED     ROSES    AND 

FRTIT  TREES:  catalogues  free.  —  D.  Prior  &  Son, 
Champion  Rose  Grower,  Colchester.     Mention  paper. 


MISS  DU  CANE,  Mountains,  Witham,  Essex, 

ha<  itioice  collection  of  -\lpine.  Rock  and  Herliaceous  Plants. 
\h:Mlerate  price.     Catalogue  free  on  application. 


HEATING      APPARATUS     FOR     GREEN- 

itMwe.s.  vineries,  etc.,  supplied  with  various  arrangements, 
t  idpes.  Vanauard.  conical,  sectional,  saddle  and  coil 
naltTs.  Pipes,  fittings,  etc.  Illustrated  list  4  free. — Thos. 
Ii;avoxs,  Silver  Street  Works,  Brierley  Hill. 


THE    ROCK   GARDEN Now   Ready,   the 

l:nd  Edition  of  this  popular  book  by  E.  H.  Jenkins,  7s.  6d. 
I'f,  bv  post  Ss.  Beautifully  illustrated.  Publislied  at  the 
iiiii  rs  of  "  Cocntrt  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
"N'lit  Ciarden,  W^C.  2. 

WAKELEY'S  PATENTED  HOP  MANURE. 

-The  only  reliable  and  complete  substitute  for  Stable 
lanure.     See  advt,  on  p.  viii. 


5URBAGE   ROSES    on  Pedigree   Stocks.— 

.mill  varieties  grown.  List  of  "The  Hundred  Best  Roses," 
"ist  free. — The  Bdrbagb  Ncbseries,  Nr.  Hinckley, 
eicestershire.  Estahlislied  1773.  (Manager,  6.  Geary, 
.R.H.S.) 


STORING    VEGETABLES    AND    FRUITS  : 

ith  chapters  on  "  Drying  in  the  Oven  and  by  the  Kitchen 
I'ire,"  By  Herbert  Cowley  (Editor  of  The  Qarden).  9d. 
et,  by  post,  lid. — Published  at  the  Offices  of  "Country 
,IPE,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


?EV.    C.    BARNES,    F.R.H.S.,    SCOFTON, 

Torksop,  lias  a  fine  collection  of  named  Pyrethrum  and  other 
lants.    Also  bulbs,  Darwin  Tulips,  etc.    List. 

PLENDID     YELLOW     FIBROUS     LOAM. 

ure  Leaf  Mould,  Coarse  Sand,  each  5/-  per  sack.  Prepared 
'ompost,  6/6  ;  Cocoanut  Fibre,  5/6  per  sack.  Kainit,  14  lbs. 
9. — W.  Herbert  &  Co.,  Hop  Exchange,  London,  8.E. 


BARR'S      GOLD     MEDAL       DAFFODILS 

(awarded  47  Gold  Medals,  5  Silver  Cups), — The  Hnest  sorts 
for  Pots,  Bowls,  Exliibition,  Flower  Borders  and  to 
Naturalise.  Also  many  New  See;lling  Varieties  offered  for 
the  first  time.        Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 


BARR'S    HYACINTHS,    TULIPS,    LILIES, 

CR()Ci:SE.S,  IRISE.S,  etc,  for  pots  and  bed  ling.  Finest 
yualitv.  Descriptive  Catalogue  with  special  circular  of 
Hulys  for  Bowl  culture,  free. — Barr  &.  SONS,  11,  12  &  13, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 2. 


THE  DOUGLAS  CLOVES.— Our   wonderful 

new  stram  of  Hardy  Border  Clove  Carnations  have  been  the 
sensation  of  the  1920  shows.  Rigidstems, perfect  of  e.alyx, 
glorious  scent!  Thev  do  grandly  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain.  Catalogue  free  to  intending  purchasers.  Seed 
2/6  and  5/-.— J.  DOOOLAS,  Great  Bookhiim. 


THE    DOUGLAS   DIANTHUS   is  the    finest 

Hybrid    pink  for   rockwork   or    border  ;  now   obtainable  in 
every  known  colour. — J.  Douglas,  Great  Bookhani. 


LOVELY   SPRING    FLOWERING    PLANTS 

for  autumn  planting,  including  polyantluis  in  all  beautiful 
shades,  yellow  all.NSum,  forget-me-not,  pausies,  strawberry 
plants,  strong.  Nowready.  Catalogue  free. — Ernest  Hills, 
The  Rhydd  Nurseries,  Hanley  Castle,  Worcestershire. 


SEWAGE      DISPOSAL      FOR      COUNTRY 

HOUSES. — No  emptying  of  cesspools  ;  a  perfect  fertilizer  ; 
no  solids  ;  no  open  filters  ;  perfectly  automatic  ;  everything 
miderground.  State  particulars. — WiLLIAil  BBATTIE,  8, 
Lower  Grosvenor  Place,  Westminster. 


BAND    YOUR     FRUIT   TREES   now   with 

McDougall's  Ostico.  and  save  next  year's  crop.  The  most 
scientific  and  effective  means  of  preventing  the  attacks  of 
caterpillars.  In  tins  at  8/6  and  2/6  each.  Paper  Bands: 
packets  for  use  with  8/6  tins  2/-  each;  for  use  with  2/6 
tins  6d.  eacli.  Sold  by  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  and  Iron- 
mongers. Sole  Manufacturers,  MODODGALL  Brothers,  Ltd., 
Port  Street,  Manchester. 


LEPTOSPERMUM        SCOPARIUM        AND 

PITTOSPORUM  BUCHAN.\NI,  year  old  seedlings,  5/-  dozen. 
-N.  Hadden,  West  Porlock,  Somerset. 


ROCK  PLANTS,  best  varieties   ine.xpensive . 

List  free  —MARION  Gledstanes,  Fardross,  Clogher,  Ireland. 


JAMES  GRAY,  LTD.,  Buildeis  of  Consei- 

vatories.  Greenhouses,  etc.,  and  Heating  Engineers,  Danvers 
Street,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W.  3.  Wire:  Gray,  Kensington  91'. 
Telephone  :  Kensington,  90  &  91. 


IRIS  STYLOS  A,    6/-    doz.  ;     daffodils   and 

Narcissi    for    naturalising,    good   varieties,    3/-    100 ;    22/6 
1,000. — Thomas,  Trewince,  Ports-catlio,  Cornwall. 


IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING  for  gardens. 

tree  guards,  gates,  arches,  espaliers,  rose  stakes,  and  orna- 
mental garden  iron  and  wife  work  of  every  description.  Send 
for  illustrated  catalogue.  Also  kennel  railing  and  poultry 
fencing.  Ask  for  separate  lists. — BoDLiON  &  Padl,  Ltd., 
Manufacturers,  Norwich 


ROCK      GARDEN      PLANTS. —  Where 

and  in  What  Soils  to  Plant  Them.  A  useful  guitle  to 
garden  lovers,  with  catalogue,  -IS  pages,  post  free. — 
G.  B.  Phipps,  Alpine  Nursery,  Barnham,  Bognor. 


RIVERS'   FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  VINES, 

Figs,  Oranges  and  Orchard  House  trees  are  of  first-class 
quality,  and  a  large  and  select  stock  is  always  on  view. 
Inspection  invited.  Price  list  post  free  on  application. — 
Thos.  Rivers  &  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. 


WM.   DUNCAN   TUCKER   &  SONS,   LTD., 

Lawrence  Road,  South  Tottenham.  N.  15. — Conservatories, 
Winter  Gardens,  Vineries,  Peach  Houses,  Portable  Build- 
ings, etc. 


LAXTONS   STRAWBERRIES. —Pot  Plants 

and  Runners  of  all  the  best  new  varieties,  and  the  old 
favourites  can  now  be  booked  for  early  delivery.  Catalogues 
gratis  on  application. — Laxton  Brothers.  Bedford. 


KELWAY'S      HERBACEOUS      BORDERS 

ORDER  NOW  FOR  AUTUMN  PLANTING. 

ARE  YOU  CONTENT  WITH  YOUR  HERBACEOUS 
BORDER,  or  have  you  blank  unnecessary  gaps,  or  colours 
that  clasli  ?  A  crude  arrangement  in  fact.  If  so,  WRITE 
TO  KELWAY'S.  They  can  scheme  out  a  border  of  any 
shape  or  size,  or  use  youx  suggestions,  advising  as  to  aspect 
and  soil,  and  sending  plants  that  give  lasting  dehght. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLAN  IMPROVEMENTS.— 
A  good  gardener  thinks  and  schemes  six  montlis,  perhaps 
a  year  ahead.  Do  you  ?  There  is  a  special  fascination  about 
a  good  lierbaceous  border,  a  glory  that  lasts  through  many 
months  ;  a  colour  scheme  that  charms  with  each  successive 
montli.  These  borders  are  at  their  best  now — a  flaming 
blaze  of  colour  from  gold  through  red  russet  to  purple, 
touclied  here  and  there  with  silvery  blue  and  white. 
IS  YOURS  LIKE  THIS  ? 

IF  NOT,  WRITE  T0:KELWAY'S 

KELWAY  &  SON,  THE  ROY^AL  HORTICULTURISTS, 
!<  "-I     :*  .•I  LANGPOUT,  SOMERSET. 

KELWAY'S    P^EONIES.  —  NOW    IS    THE 

TIME  TO  PLANT.  AS  BEAUTIFUL  AS  ROSES.  HAVE 
Y'OU  TRIED  THEM  ?  As  one  walks  through  a  border  of 
KELWAY'S  P.F.ONIES  one  can  easily  imagine  that  they 
are  roses — giant  roses — their  delicious  scent,  their  creamy- 
tinted  petals  flushed  with  pink,  and  their  bright  dark  foUage 
are  exceptionally  delightful. 

WRITE    TO    KELWAY'S    NOW,    and    procure    strong 
named  plants  for  September.     Then  you  will  be  rewarded 
with  good  clumps  and  beautiful  blossoms  in  early  summer. 
I^LWAY  &  SON,  THE   ROYAL  HORTICULTURIST-S 
LANGPORT,  SOMERSET. 


DOBBIE'S  AUTUMN  LIST  of  Bulbs,  Roses, 

Sweet  Peas,  Vegetable  Seeds  .and  Plants,  post  tree.— 
DOBBIE  &  Co.   Ltd.,  Royal  Florists,  Edinburgh. 

BATH'S     HOME-GROWN     BULBS.— New 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  finest  Narcissi,  Tulips,  Hya- 
cintlis,  etc..  as  supplied  to  the  royal  parks  and  gardens, 
with  full  cultural  directions,  is  no.v  ready,  and  will  be  sent 
post  free  on  application. 


BATH'S    ROSES    AND     PEONIES.— New 

Illustrated  Catalogue  containing  full  cultural  notes,  of  the 
best  new  and  standard  varieties,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application.— (Dept.  E.),  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd., 
The  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech. 


HARDY    BULBS T.  Smith,    Daisy    Hil 

Nursery,  Newxy.     List  free  on  application 

THE     SERVANTLESS      HOUSE,     by     R. 

Randal  Phillips,    6/-   net,   by   post    6/6.— A   prospectus  of 
this  invaluable  and  profusely  illustrated  book  on  the  domestic 
and  labour-saving  problems  of  the  day  will  be  sent  post 
free  on  application  to  THE  Manager,   "  Country  Life. 
Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


FLOWER  POTS.— 10  8in.,  12  6in.,  15  Sin. , 

1.^  lin.,  15  3in.,  complete,  packed  free,  12s.  6d.  Illustrated 
list  of  pots,  saucers,  seed  and  cutting  pans,  seakale,  and 
rhubarb  pots,  etc.,  free.— THOS.  Jeavons,  Potteries,  Brierley 
Hill. 


PERPETUAL  CARNATIONS  ILLUSTRATED 

—A  tlioroughly  practical  and  well-illustrated  book  on  these 
beautiful  and  popidar  flowers,  written  by  Laurence  J.  Cook, 
is  now  ready.  Price  2/6  net,  postage  4d.  extra.  It  is 
puWished  at  tlie  oftices  of  "Country  Life,'  Ltd.,  2U, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


WALLACE'S      GOLD       MEDAL       IRISES 

should  be  planted  now.      Our  unique  publication,  Irises  and 
Iris  Gardens,  free  on  application. 


WALLACE'S  LILIES,  TULIPS,  EREMURUS, 

Calochorti,  Narcissus,  Hyacinths,  Crocus,  etc^  Our  catalogue 
of  these  is  ready,  free  on  application. — R.  WALLACE  &  Lo., 
Ltd..  Kilnfleld  Gardens,  Colchester.  

BIRDS'   BATHS,  GARDEN    VASES,  SUN- 

DIALS,  NESTING  BOXES.  Catalogue  (No.  4)  free. — 
MOORTON,  5,  Thornton  Avenue,  Chiswick. 


IV. 
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THE  WORLD  S 
BEST   BULBS 

Professional  fiardeners  are  critical  judges  of  bulbs- 
and  it  is  to  their  experience  that  Ryders  wish  to 
submit  their  specially  grown  and  selected  New 
Season's  Bulbs. 

Kyders  Bulbs  will  radiate  bloom  and  beauty  by 
reason  of  the  care  expended  on  their  growth.  lifiing. 
dryinR  and  grading. 

RYDERS 
BULBS 

GLORIOUS  DARWIN  TULIPS,  in  all  Ihe 
fashionable  and  popular  sorts.  CLAR.\  BUTT, 12/6 
per  100,  DONDERS,  15/-.  Mrs  CLEVELAND  15A. 
MARGARET.  H/-.  and  forty  others.  RYDKR^ 
'SNOW-BIRD."  Ihe  finest  pure  white  late  tulip. 
LARGEST  CROCUS.  1.000  in  10 finest  natned  sorts. 
57/6.  SPANISH  IRIS.  1.000  in  iO  choicest  varieties. 
45/-  NARCISSI  and  DAFFODILS,  a  very  wide 
assortment  in  10  sections.  SEEDLING  KING 
ALFRED,  one  of  the  finest  of  large  daffodils,  extra 
fine,  35/-  per  100.  RYDERS  POPULAR  HARDY 
PERENNIAL  PLANTS.  The  Bulb  Cataloeue  in- 
cludes an  advance  offer  of  LOVELY  DELPHIN- 
IUMS. P.liONIES,  PHLOX.  ORIENTAL 
POPPIES,  LAVENDER  DAYLILLIES,  etc.,  etc. 
at  very  normal  prices.  RYDERS  FLOWERING 
and  ORNA.MENTAL  SHRUBS.  Special  advance 
ofler  of  nearh'  th'rty  charming  sorts,  .'-ee  the  Bulb 
Catalogue.  RYDERS  LOVELY  ROSES.  Ryders 
have  made  a  sensational  advance  offer  of  the  finest 
HYBRID  TKA  ROSES  and  HYBRID  PER- 
PETUAL ROSES  at  practically  half  the  usual 
prices.  The  quantity  is  strictly  limited,  and  alread\- 
about  one  third  are  booked  for  orders  already 
received.     See  page  24  of  the  Bulb  List. 

Ryders  New  Bulb  Catalogue  is  ready  and  this 
should  greatly  interest  you.  It  is  at  your  command, 
free  and  post  paid  and  Ryders  would  appreciate 
your  re.juest  for  s.ime. 

RYDERS,  ST.  ALBANS 

(Ryder   &    Son,   1920,  Ltd.) 


FRUIT  TREES 

AND     ROSES. 

GOOSEBERRIES,   CURRANTS. 

RASPBERRIES,  etc. 


M'rite  for  Catalogue. 

W.SEABR00K&SONS,Ltd. 

The    Nurseries,    Chelmsford 

CUTHBERT'S 

Gold  Medal  Bulbs 

We  can  offer 

WHITE     ROMAN      HYACINTHS, 
SOUND    EXTRA    LARGE   BULBS 

at  40/"   per  100,   Carriage  paid. 
Also 

AZALEA  Mollis     AZALEA  Mollis  X  Sinensis 
„       Indica        „       Hardy  Ghent 

In  all  our  best  and  newest  named  varieties. 


Catalogues  post  free  on  application. 

R.  &  G.  CUTHBERT, 

SOUTHGATE     NURSERIES,     SOUTHGATE,     MIDDLESEX. 

E<iiablifhed  1707. 
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LONICERA 

NITIDA 

A  new  shrub  which  quickly  makes  one 
of  the  neatest  low  hedges  imaginable. 
See  illustration  below;  also  makes  fine 
single  specimens. 
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NEW  CHINESE  BERBERIS 

A   splendid  collection,  long  sprays   of  gloriously  coloured  fruit, 
unsurpassed  for  autumn  decoration  in  the  garden  and  when  cut. 

DEUTZIA  VEITGHII  AND  WILSONII 

And  many  other  beautiful   varieties. 

VIBURNUM  CARLESII 

A  gem  amongst   hardy   flowering  shrubs  ;    sweetly  scented. 

LILACS,  Standard  and  Bush 


a=>; 
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A  Fine  Collection. 
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ROSES  AND  FRUIT  TREES 

All  the  BEST    varietiesgare  well  grown  by  us. 


Catalogue  of  above  and  many  other  interesting  items  post  free. 


LONICERA  NITIDA  as  a  low  hedge  in  Wood  and  Ingram  s  Nurser)-. 


WOOD&INGRAM,Nurseries,HUNTINGDON. 


Telegrams:  Clematis,  Huntingdon.  Established  tSO  years  ago.  Telephone:   No,  4. 
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NEW    ROSES   AT    THE    NATIONAL    ROSE    SOCIETY'S    SHOW 


T 


GOLD     MEDAL     ROSES. 

WO  varieties  from  out  of  the  large 
number  of  novelties  shown  attained 
to  this  high  honour,  and  that  worthily  ; 
the  twain  coming  from  the  Emerald 
Isle.     Tliey  are : 

Courtney  Page  (H.  T.). — Named  by  the  raisers 
in  compliment  to  the  genial  and  energetic  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Society.  Described  on  the 
"  charge  "  sheet  as  good  for  bedding,  garden  and 
exhibition.  Full,  highly  built,  tapering  to  a  point, 
the  recurving  petals  of  exceptional  substance  and 
<5uality,  the  new  comer  has  richly  fragrant  flowers 
of  a  lustrous  and  brilliant  dark  crimson  that  defy 
description.  The  accompanying  plant  possessed 
an  exceptionally  robust  and  convincing  habit  of 
growth.  Coniident  of  its  excellence  and  higli 
attributes,  the  raisers  have  demonstrated  these 
things  unmistakably  in  the  name  by 
which  henceforth  this  magnificent 
novelty  will  be  known. 

Una  Wallace  (H.  T.).— A  delightful 
and  high-class  novelty  of  rich  colouring 
and  sweet  perfume.  The  accompanying 
plant  showed  great  freedom  of  flower- 
ing ;  the  exhibited  flowers,  the  rich  cerise 
colouring,  fulness,  long  tapering  outline 
and  the  shell-like  character  of  the  petals. 
The  flowers,  too,  are  large,  the  variety 
shapely  and  handsome  looldng.  A  dis- 
tinct gain  on  any  of  its  colour  and 
with  a  future  of  its  own.  This  fine  pair 
were  from  the  raisers,  Messrs.  McGredy 
and  Son,  Royal  Nurseries,  Portadown, 
■to  whom  the  whole  world  of  rosarians 
owe  an  unpayable  debt  of  gratitude. 

CERTIFICATES     OF     MERIT. 

Mr.  John  Inglis. — This  finej novelty 
also  came  from  Messrs.  McGredy.  It 
is  sweetly  scented,  of  free  branching 
habit,  recommended  as  an  all  round  Rose 
fir  exhibition,  garden  and  bedding,  of 
good,  full  form  and  rich  scarlet  colouring. 

J.  G.  Glassford. — A  crimson  self  of 
high  excellence.  Vigour,  high  build  and 
rich  colour  mark  it  well.  Recommended 
for  exhibition  or  garden.  From  Messrs. 
Hugh  Dickson  and  Sons,  Belfast. 

Coral  Cluster  (Polyantha). — A  veri- 
table jewel  in  a  setting  of  its  own. 
Joliffe-pink  Carnation  colour  describes 
this  lovely  sport  from  Orleans  Rose 
perfectly.  Need  we  say  more  ot  one 
of    the  sweetest   Roses  eyes    have    ever 


OTHER     NOVELTIES. 

Among  these  we  thought  highly  of  the  H.  T. 
Ariel,  rich  yellow,  touched  with  scarlet,  from  Messrs. 
Bees,  colour,  build  and  freedom  being  demon- 
strated;  of  Miss  Page  (Pernetiana)  andGlow\vorm 
single  (also  Pernetiana)  from  Mr.  W.  Easlea. 
This  last  is  highly  fragrant  ;  we  wrote  it  down  as 
orange  scarlet,  though  its  own  name  fits  its  wondrous 
and  uncommon  shade  infinitely  better,  we  think. 
In  any  case  it  has  a  future  ;  its  "  past  "  we  did 
not  inquire  into.  Mr.  Easlea  had  Lulu  and  some 
others.  Mr.  Hicks  showed  his  new  cluster  Rose, 
Glory  of  Hurst  ;  the  many  other  aew  Roses  also 
set  up  for  certificate  testifying  to  ihe  enthusiasm 
prevailing  among  growers  of  thrse  flowers. 


Planting    Fruit    Trees. — Let   all   who   intend 

planting   fruit    trees    this    autumn     order    early. 


There  is  still  a  shortage  of  fruit  trees,  and  some 
of  our  leading  nurserymen  are  already  sold  out 
of  certain  varieties.  The  work  of  planting 
young  fruit  trees  may  bo  proceeded  with  as  soon 
as  the  trees  arrive  from  the  nursery.  Never  plant 
when  the  ground  is  too  wet  and,  above  all,  avoid 
d  -fp  planting. 

Freesias  from  Seed. — We  are  very  glad  to  see 
that  M'ssrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.  of  Edinburgh  are 
listing  1920  Frecsia  seed  in  their  bulb  list  this 
autumn.  As  a  rule  it  is  much  better  to  sow  it 
in  the  same  year  in  wltich  it  is  gathered  than 
to  wait  until  the  following  February  or  March. 
If  the  seeds  are  sown  now  germination  will 
take  place  in  five  to  seven  weeks,  and  provided 
they  are  put  in  thinly — each  one  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  from  its  neighbour — -the  plants  will 
grow  en  all  winter  and  most  likely  a  few  will 
flower  in  March  or  April.  The  bidbs 
then  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
full-sized  ones,  viz.,  ripene.1,  dried  ofi 
and  then  replanted  next  August  or 
September,  when  practically  all  will 
bloom  in  1922.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  in  turning  out  the  seed  pots  in 
order  to  keep  the  big  bulbs  and  their 
offsets  together.  This  is  the  reason 
why  pots  should  be  used  for  the  seeds 
rather    than    pans. 

A  Sweet  Sweet  Pea. — I  expect  the 
Sicilian  monk  Cupani,  were  he  to  re- 
visit this  earth  after  his  long  sleep  of 
209  years,  would  be  surprised  at  the 
title  of  this  note.  "  Could  a  Sweet  Pea 
be  anything  but  sweet  ?  "  he  would  ask. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  there  is 
any  with  absolutely  no  perfume,  but 
there  are  a  good  many  with  so  small  a 
quantity  as  to  be  negligible.  The 
delightful  pure  white  Nora  Unwin  is  a 
true  chip  of  the  old  block — real  or 
imagined  perhaps — and  a  bunch  of 
it  in  a  vase  in  a  decently  warm 
room  gives  ofi  a  splendid  sweet 
spicy  scent,  sufficient,  I  think,  to 
satisfy  anyone.  I  smell  it  as  I  write. 
Joseph  Jacob. 


looked      upon  ?       In    our    opinion    it 
ideal.     From  Mr.  R.  Murrell,  Shtpperton. 


THE     NEW     GOLD     MEDAL     ROSE     UNA     WALLACE. 


FORTHCOMING     EVENTS. 

October  5.  — ■  Royal  Horticulture 
Society's  Fortnightly  Meeting  (British 
grown  fruit).  Lecture  by  Mr.  E.  A 
Bunyard  at  3  p.m.  on  "  The  Wintei 
Study  of  Fruit  Trees."     Lantern  slides. 

October  11. — -United  Horticultura 
and  Provident  Society's  Committe 
Meeting. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

{The   Editor  is   not   responsible    jor    the    opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 


NOTES    AT    THE     ROSE     SHOW. 

'T'HE  masses  of  Rose  blooms  at  the  autumn 
Show  on  September  23  were  very  wonderful, 
and  well  repaid  the  visitors,  which  were  so 
numerous.  The  brilliant  colours,  the  scent  of 
the  blooms,  the  warmth  of  the  sunshine,  all  added 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  feast.  I  wonder  what 
others'  impressions  may  be  ?  It  is  well  some- 
times to  be  critical  and  not  let  oneself  be  carried 
away  by  the  glamour  of  the  moment.  Colour 
was  there  certainly,  but  there  was  little  shape 
in  the  great  majority  of  Roses  shown.  Many  old 
favourites  were  there  testifying  to  their  useful- 
ne.ss,  and  to  my  mind  there  were  too  many  vases 
of  single  Roses  and  Roses  grown  under  sJas^  for 
decorative  purposes.  Surely  there  should  be  no 
Roses  grown  under  glass  in  the  summer  months  ? 
For  the  winter  and  spring  months  it  is  admirable, 
but  I  do  protest  against  hardy  flowers  grown 
under  glass  in  summer.  There  were  a  few  notable 
and  beautiful  additions  in  the  shape  of  exhibition 
Roses,  such  as  the  superb  white  Florence  Forrester, 
the  massive  and  very  effective  .-^dmiraticn.  and 
the  golden  yellow  Ariel  that  we  shall  welcome  to 
our  gardens  another  season,  but  I  was  especially 
drawn  to  a  brilliant  salmon  rose  pink  variety 
named  Los  Angeles,  which  appears  to  me  very 
desirable.  It  is  a  medium-sized  bloom  of  good 
shape  and  substance  and  lovely  colouring,  but 
perhaps  I  might  have  passed  it  by  had  I  not  seen  a 
branch  sliowing  its  growth  and  foliage.  If  I  am 
not  mistaken,  it  is  descended  from  that  old  and 
hardy  Bourbon  Rose  Hermosa,  so  often  miscalled 
Armosa,  and  as  such  should  be  endowed  with  its 
hardy  constitution  and  freedom  of  flower  in  autumn 
and  %vinter.  We  shall  hear  more  about  it  I  feel 
sure.  If  someone  will  give  us  a  red  Rose  derived 
from  the  still  desirable  Gloire  des  Rosoraanes,  or 
Rose  lovers,  to  match  Los  Angeles,  our  gardens 
will  gain  indeed.  In  my  opinion  far  too 
many  weedy  singles  were  shown.  They  are 
not  half  as  good  as  the  Penzance  Briars  and 
other  old  favourites,  but  one  specially  caught 
my  eye  that  was  called  most  appropriately  and 
happily  Vanity.  I  never  saw  a  more  suitable 
name  for  a  rigorous  and  unsightly  thing — truly- 
all  is  "  Vanity  ! "  and  so  I  pass  by  on  the  other 
side. — E.   H,  Woodall 


SNAPDRAGONS  AND    POT   MARIGOLDS. 

TTHE  mention  of  the  cutting  back  of  the  above 
subjects  (see  page  467)  to  prolong  the  flower- 
ing season  reminds  me  of  the  practice  of  a  neigh- 
bouring gardener  many  years  ago.  His  master 
and  family  spent  their  time  in  town  during  the 
early  part  of  summer,  and  many  of  the  annuals, 
especially  the  Candytufts,  would  have  been  past 
their  best  before  they  came  home.  I  regarded  it 
as  drastic  treatment  when  he  cut  down  the  annuals 
wholesale  with  a  scythe,  but  he  assured  me  that 
it  answered  admirably,  as  the  annuals  made  a 
second  growth  and  bloomed  late.  I  can  well 
understand  that  the  Pot  Marigold  wculd  stand 
cutting  down  better  than  many  other  annuals, 
for  it  often  gets  rather  abused,  but  it  comes  up 
smiling  again  even  late  into  the  autunm.  I  also 
remember  first  reading  how  it  was  possible  to 
convert  Reseda  odorata  into  a  tree  Mignonette. 
So  long  as  it  was  prevented  from  flowering,  by 
stopping  the  shoots,  it  continued  10  grow  and 
branch  freely  from  the  top  of  the  stem  like  a  little 
tree.     By  pursuing  the  treatment  with  plants  in 


pots  and  in  a  heated  house  it  could  be  bloomed 
the  second  year  of  its  existence  when  of  some 
size. — HoRTi.LAxrs. 

BULLACE     THE      LANGLEY. 

T  WOULD  once  again  offer  testimony  to  the 
great  value  of  this  variety,  which  has  cropped 
here  each  year  since  it  was  planted.  Among  the 
Damson  group  of  Plums  it  is  the  one  really  happy 
exception  to  the  dismal  results  all  round.  Whefe 
the  others  have  practically  failed,  this  is  yielding 
a  good  crop,  and  taken  in  conjimction  with  its  ever 
ready  cropping  capabilities  of  the  previous  seasons, 
it  appears  to  be  the  one  on  which  full  reliability 
can  be  placed,  and  to  this  can  be  added  its  further 
advantages  of  late  supply  and  extreme  usefulness 
for  all  domestic  purposes,  to  say  nothing  cf  its 
grand  quality,  while  for  bottling  it  is  unequalled  by 
any  fruit  I  know. — E.  Beckett,  V.H.M. 

SWEET    MEMORIES. 

,Ah  !    flower  that  once  within  the  garden  grew, 

.■\nd  blessed  us  with  thy  fragrancy  so  rare. 

How  sweet  thou  wert  when  ev'ning's  falling  dew 

Distilled  a  fragrance  other  lives  could  share. 

And  when  the  high  hot  sun  beat  fiercely  down 

It  only  drew  more  sweetness  from  thy  life. 

That  brought  a  peace — that  smoothed  away  the 

frown — 
To  troubled  ones  o'erborne  with  heat  and  strife. 
No  grieving  rains  could  bring  thy  head  aground. 
But  when  they  ceased  more  sweetness  would  abound. 
AnA  boist'rous  winds  but  wafted  through  the  air 
That  sweetness  some  of  us  were  blessed  to  share. 
*  «  *  #  * 

Ah  I   flower  that  once  within  the  garden  grew. 
Death  struck  at  thee,  but  still  thy  sweetness  lives. 
For  mem'ry  stores  thy  fallen  petals  yet 
And  brings  a  fragrancy  to  our  regret. 

St.  M.  Murray. 

FELICITE-ET-PERPETUE. 

T  XSl  loath  to  continue  a  discussion  which  may 
seem  to  have  proceeded  to  sufficient  length 
already  (though  I  venture  to  think  it  has  been 
neither  uninteresting  nor  altogether  unprofitable), 
but  a  remark  made  by  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart 
in  The  Garden  cf  September  18,  appears  to  me  to 
invite  comment.  "  As  these  two  saints  are  never 
spoken  of  the  one  without  the  other,  it  does  not 
matter  whether  the  French  equivalent  of  the  Latin 
is  written  Felicite-et-Perpetue  or  coupled  without 
the  conjunction,"  says  Mr.  Engleheart,  for  whom 
I  have  much  respect  and  whom  I  had  regarded  as 
one  careful  to  "  speak  by  the  card,"  May  a 
conjunction  then  be  so  easily  dropped  ?  .^nd 
may  it  be  dropped  on  any  consideration  whatever 
from  the  name  of  a  Rose  if  the  raiser  has  chosen  to 
put  it  there  ?  Is  net  Mr.  Engleheart  from  his  own 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Saints  and  Martyrs 
underestimating  the  ignorance  of  simple  gardening 
people,  many  of  them  Protestants  who  do  not  know 
what  is  meant  by  the  "  Canon  of  the  Mass,"  and 
may  even  never  have  heard  of  it  ?  Further,  is  not 
the  omission  of  the  conjunction  the  very  thing 
which  leads  some  not  unreasonable  people  to 
suppose  that  Perpetue  is  an  adjective  and  therefore 
that  M.  Jacques  ought  to  have  called  his  Rose 
Felicite  Perpetuee  ?  Sometimes,  as  no  one  knows 
better  than  Mr.  Engleheart,  there  is  much  virtue 
in  a  conjunction.  "Mary"  is  a  name  of  most 
sacred  tradition,  and  so  also  is  "  Anne " — the 
names  respectively  of  the  most  blessed  of  daughters 
and  women  and  of  the  Saint,  her  mother.  It  is 
conceivable  that  some  pious  raiser  of  Roses  may 
wish  to  call  one  cf  his  flowers  "  Mary  and  .'^nne." 
But  I  do  not  advise  it,  because  Mr.  Engleheart 
would  call  the  Rose  "  Marv  .Anne. "-The  Reviewer. 


EARLY     POTATOES:     IS     THERE    ANY- 
THING   IN     THIS    TIP  ? 

TDECENTLY  on  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the 
Floricultural  Magazine — which,  by  the  way, 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  Floricultural- 
Cabinet — I  came  across  what  was  called  "  An 
Improved  .Method  of  raising  early  Potatoes  in 
the  Open  Ground,"  the  main  point  of  which  was 
that  the  largest  tubers  should  be  selected  for 
planting  in  the  case  of  all  early  varieties.  Two 
reasons  are  given  for  this  practice.  First,  becau.' 
the  largest  tubers,  if  the  strongest  shoots  or  ey 
are  placed  topmost,  make  the  best  plants;  anl. 
secondly,  because  "  being  fed  by  a  copious  resftrvmr 
beneath  the  soil,  a  reproduction  of  vigorous  stems 
and  foliage  soon  takes  place,  when  those  first 
produced  are  destroyed  b;.-  frost  or  other  causes." 
In  the  same  notice  covering  the  young  shoots  as 
soon  as  they  appear  above  the  soil  by  drawing- 
'■  the  mould  over  them  in  ridges  "  is  also  advocated. 
Perhaps  a  grower  of  long  experience  like  Mr. 
William  Cuthbertson  or  Mr.  Edwin  Beckett  could, 
tell  us  if  there  is  anything  in  this  practice. — 
Joseph  Jacob. 

POLYGONUM    AMPHIBIUM  AND  OTHER 

WEEDS. 

TT  is  said  "  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's- 
poison,"  and  it  may  be  as  true  to  say  "  one 
garden's  ornament  -is  another's  weed,"  So  when 
I  read  in  The  Garden  (page  468)  that  "  .\,  C,  B," 
recommends  Polygonum  amphibium  for  the 
front  of  the  border  and  also  for  the  rock 
garden,  and  I  remembered  the  vain  efforts 
of  many  seasons  to  eradicate  or  even  to- 
prevent  the  spread  of  this  indestructible  pest 
from  my  rock  garden,  I  felt  it  my  duty  tO' 
warn  others.  I  saw  it  in  great  beauty  as  wide 
drifts  of  rosy  blossom  floating  on  a  Norfolk  mere, 
and  foolishly  thought  it  would  look  well  among- 
other  British  plants  in  a  small  pool  in  my  rock 
garden,  A  few  stems  were  easily  pulled  up  and 
transferred  to  this  new  home,  and  I  have  regretted. 
the  foolish  step  for  a  score  of  years.  They  grew 
rampantly,  but  like  a  frog  thrown  into  water, 
raced  for  the  bank.  I  never  saw  floating  pink 
flower-spikes,  and  though  the  plant  has  spread, 
in  every  direction  from  that  pool,  it  died  out  in 
the  water.  It  makes  underground  shoots  of 
white  joints  with  dark  nodes  and  growing  tips, 
as  sharp  and  piercing  as  those  of  some  Bamboos 
and  at  the  rate  of  a  yard  or  two  in  a  season.  These- 
main  shoots  think  nothing  of  burying  themselves. 
3  feet  or  4  feet  below  the  level,  and  travel  through- 
sodden  blue  clay  or  gravel  with  equal  vigour, 
branching  freely  as  they  go.  Having  conquered 
the  underworld  in  this  way,  any  node  can  send  up 
a  shoot  to  the  sm-face.  Here  they  appear  as  semi- 
prostrate  growths  of  some  foot  or  more,  bearing 
long,  uninteresting,  lanceolate  leaves  on  their 
many  branchings,  and  in  all  the  years  I  have 
suffered  from  its  coarse  green  tangles  I  have  never 
seen  a  flower-spike.  If  anyone  thinking  of  planting, 
this  weed  coidd  have  heard  my  groans  and  strong 
language  and  have  seen  the  4  feet  deep  trench 
I  worked  in  for  about  three  weeks  this  spring,  and 
the  awful  mess  I  made  in  that  part  of  the  rock, 
garden,  they  might  admire  my  pluck  and  deter- 
mination. If  they  bit  saw  the  basketf uls of rope- 
liko  runners  I  extracted  they  would  hesitate  to 
introduce  this  Bistort,  and  if  they  w-ere  to  see  the 
hearty  specimens  of  its  detested  growths  that 
have  reappeared  week  by  week  in  that  bit  of  ground 
throughout  this  summer  they  would  be  con- 
vinced I  am  right  to  utter  this  warning.  I  know- 
something  of  weeds,  for  have  I  not  both  the  Bind- 
weeds, Creeping  Thistle,  Potentilla  repens  and 
Equisetum  to  battle  with  in  the  rock  garden  ? 
These  came  of  themselves,  and  are,   so  to  speak. 
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•original  sin,  or  a  sort  of  horticultural  hereditary 
iurlination  to  crime,  but  the  Polygonum  I  intro- 
duced myself  and,  like  a  certain  blue-leaved 
Eryngium  that  came  as  E.  aquifolium  and  is  very 
near  E.  campestre.  Polygonum  compactum, 
Aristolochia  Clematitis  and  Apocynimandrosajnii 
folium,  will  ever  remind  me  of  my  folly  in  spite  of 
-continual  war  on  their  outlying  shoots.  When 
I  struggle  with  them  I  see  an  illustration  of  the 
te.\t  that  tells  us  a  man's  worst  foes  are  those  ot 
his  own  household,  and  feel  the  bitterness  of 
having  once  cherished  and  protected  these  plants 
that  are  now  my  enemies,  deep  rooted,  invincible 
^-ncmies  that  I  added  to  my  garden  household. 
I  once  expostulated  with  a  mother  as  to  the  grimy 
■condition  of  her  children,  and  received  an  illum- 
inatiug  answer  that  often  comforts  me  in  the  garden. 
'•  Lor',  sir,  you  don't  call  that  dirt  ?  That's  only 
top-dirt  that  is."  When  I  grapple  with  Groundsel, 
Chickweed,  small  Grasses,  Shepherd's  Purse  and 
such  freely  seeding  but  shallow-rooting  weeds 
I  say  "  only  top-dirt."  But  when  it  comes  to 
going  down  .(.  feet  after  a  brittle  thin  root  and 
losing  it  in  stiff  subsoil,  no  words  of  comfort  occur 
to  my  mind.  I  feel  more  like  saying  that  short, 
sharp  word  that  the  late  Lord  l-'isher  used  so 
freely  to  point  his  remarks  in  the  Times.  So  my 
advice  to  all  is,  unless  you  can  obtain  "  A,  C.  B.'s  " 
-i-ariety  of  Polygonum  amphibium,  or  you  have 
weed-tight  compartments  in  your  garden,  sheathed 
in  iron  boiler  plates  or  cemented  with  reinforced 
concrete  walls,  and  you  wish  for  no  additional 
mortification  of  the  flesh  or  excuse  for  strong 
language,  leave  the  amphibious  Bistort  in  its 
marshes  and  ponds. — E.  A.  B.,  Herts. 

KURUME     AZALEAS. 

nPHERE  seems  to  be  much  ignorance  and  confusion 
with  reference  to  these  most  beautiful  vari- 
coloured Azaleas.  Quite  lately  a  leading  gardening 
journal  had  an  article  on  "  Azalea  Kuruma." 
so  spelt  in  two  places,  which  might  well  lead 
a  reader  to  believe  "  Kuruma  "  was  the  specific 
or  subspecific  name.  Kurunie  Azaleas  are  a 
remarkable  collection  of  Azaleas  of  widely  different 
colours,  which  is  the  result  of  very  careful  selection 
and  cultivation  by  keen  Japanese  gardeners  of 
plants  brcught  about  lOo  years  ago  to  Kurume, 
an  important  town  in  the  island  of  Kyushu  in 
South  Japan.  Tradition  said  pilgrims  had  brought 
tham  back  from  Mount  Kirishima.  Knowing 
this,  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson,  when  in  Japan  for  the 
Arnold  Arboretum  in-  igi8,  went  to  Mount 
Kirishima  and  discovered  there  growing  in  pro- 
fusion a  varicoloured  Azalea  form  of  R. 
obtusum,  which  undoubtedly  was  the  parent 
plant  from  which  the  Kurume  Azaleas  had  been 
selected.  In  fact,  Kurume  Azaleas  are  really 
Japanese  garden  forms  of  R.  obtusum. 
Until  quite  lately  the  only  ones  well 
known  in  this  country  were  R.  obtusum,  R. 
amcenum  and  R.  Hinodegiri,  but  of  course  these 
are  by  no  means  the  best  of  the  Kurumes.  There 
was  an  exhibition  of  Kurume  Azaleas  in  Boston, 
U.S.A.,  last  March  which  made  quite  a  sensation. 
The  range  of  colour  is  wide,  but  does  not  include 
yellows  or  blues,  although  there  are  apricots  and 
miuves.  This  and  much  more  has  been  made 
known  in  American  gardening  articles  in  the  past 
six  months. — Insig.vis. 

RHODODENDRON      NUTTALLII 

T  ENCLOSE  a  photograph  [Unfortunately  not 
suitable  for  publication. — Ed.1  of  Rhododen- 
dron Nuttallii  which  flowered  in  the  open  in  my 
L,Mrden  at  Porlock  Weir,  Somerset,  in  June  last. 
It  has  been  planted  out  for  several  years,  and 
this  is  the  first  time  it  has  attempted  to  flower. 
— G.  W.  W.  Blathwayt,  Purhck  Weir   Sjinsrset. 


MARIGOLD    AS    A    POT    HERB 


A  LONG  flower  border  that  had  been  given  up 
to  vegetables  had  its  front  edge  enlivened  by 
a  row  of  pot  Marigold  (Calendula  officinalis),  this 
being  a  herb  for  economic  use  besides  being  one 
of  the  most  gorgeous  of  garden  flowers.  The 
flower  is  the  part  used  ;  the  petals  are  picked  off 
and  very  carefully  dried  ;  they  contain  a  good  deal 
of  moisture  and  the  process  is  rather  a  long  one, 
but  they  dry  to  a  splendid  deep  orange  colour, 
a  good  shade  deeper  than  that  of  the  flower  at 
its  best.  In  homoeopathic  practice  a  tincture  is 
made,  which,  diluted  with  water,  is  applied  on  a 
clean  rag  to  a  cut,  and  is  very  healing.  It  was 
formerly  used  for  relieving  congestion  of  the  liver, 
but    more    frequently    for    chronic    or    cancerous 


Swinden's  day  the  Scarlet  Runner  Bean  had 
begun  its  life  in  English  gardens  among  the 
flowers  ;  but  when  he  wrote  his  little  book  it  had 
become,  as  it  still  is,  a  vegetable. 

Going  still  further  back  along  the  road  of  time, 
the  orange-flowered  Marigold — which  I  see  is  still 
mentioned  in  such  books  as  Beckett's  "  Vegetables 
for  Home  and  Exhibition  "  and  Robinson's  trans- 
lation of  Vilmorin's  "  Vegetable  Garden,"  although 
four  out  of  five  people  nowadays  if  asked  what 
a  Marigold  was  would  reply  "  an  annual,"  seeing 
how  it  has  blossomed  out  into  decorative  garden 
varieties  like  Orange  King  and  Lemon  Queen — 
was,  it  must  be  remembered,  always  placed  among 
the  herbs,  so  Switzer  in  1727  and  the  inimitable 


DRYING      rOT      MARIGOLD      PETALS. 


•ulcer-s.  As-  sun  drying  cannot  -be  depended  on, 
we  made  some  trays  with  wooden  sides  and  wire- 
netting  bottom  covered  with  a  sheet  of  paper,  that 
fit  the  rack  of  the  kitchen  range.  G.  J. 


Mary,   Mary,   quite  contrary. 
How  does  your  garden  grow  ? 

On'Ce  upon  a  time  Love  Apples,  both  yellow 
and  red,  were  grown  in  the  flower  garden 
and  classed  in  dealers'  lists  among  "  Tender 
annual  flower  seeds "  along  with  African  Mary- 
golds  and  Sweet  Sultans.  This  statement  is 
made  on  the  authority  of  "  N.  Swinden,  Gardener 
and  Seedsman  at  Brentford-End  "  in  his  "  Beauties 
of  Flora  Display'd,"  which  was  published  in 
1778,  and  which  is  a  horticultural  treatise  and 
seed  list  combined  in  one.  In  1920  we  find  the 
same  Love  Apples  giving  colour  and  beauty  to 
that  magnificent  vegetable  display  from  Aldenhanr 
House  which  electrified  visitors  to  Vincent  Square 
on    July    27.       In    a    similar    way    long    before 


Stephen  Blake  in  1664.  This  is  what  we  read  in 
the  last-named's  "  Compleat  Gardener  "  :  "  The 
use  of  the  Flower  of  this  Herb  is  for  the  pot  for 
broth  and  the  like  ;  and  those  that  do  think  of 
the  Winter  in  the  Summer,  do  gather  the  Flowers, 
and  dry  them  in  the  shade,  and  put  them  up  in 
paper  bags  for  the  like  uses  and  others,  viz.  for 
to  make  Posit-drinks  for  those  that  have  any 
distemper  at  their  hearts :  It  is  also  thought 
that  it  is  as  effectual  as  Saffron."  One  pi'esumes 
this  last  sentence  refers  to  its  use  as  a  colouring 
agent,  for  in  Mr.  Beckett's  book  it  is  said  to  be 
still  used  for  colouring  butter.  Perhaps  our 
modern  Mrs.  Glasse,  whom  readers  know  as 
"  Anne  Amateur,"  will  tell  us  if  the  Marigold  is 
ever  used  as  a  flavourer  or  a  colourer  at  Blackbird 
Bungalow,  or  if  she  has  any  record  or  tradition 
of  her  mother  or  her  grandmother  having  put  it 
to  such  uses.  Doubtless,  too,  there  are  other 
plants  besides  the  three  mentioned  above  whose 
present  purposes  in  a  garden  are  quite  contrary 
to  what  they  were  when  they  first  became  it; 
inhabitants.  Can  any  readers  add  to  my  littk 
list  ?  Joseph  Jacob. 
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Propagating    Choice    Antirrhinums 

HOW    TO     IvEEP    THEJI     TRUE    TO    COLOUR     AND     FORM. 


IT  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  keep  Antirrhinums 
perfectly  true  to  colour — especially  an 
absolutely  pure  colour,  such  as  yellow  or 
white,  for  there  is  the  possibility,  even  a 
certainty,  that  the  pure  colour  may  become 
ever  so  delicately  shaded  or  touched  by  another 
hue,  which  would  immediately  spoil  the  effect. 
It  is  very  amioying.  alter  raising  plants  from  seeds 
and  obtaining  blossoms  of  the  purest  white,  to 
sow  again  seeds  from  those  plants  and  have  the 
mortification  of  seeing  creams,  yellowish  whites — 
aye,  dirty  whites — among  our  cherished  white-as- 
the-snow  blooms. 

Seeds — the  best  of  strains — are  unreliable  so 
far  as  purity  of  colour  is  concerned.  It  is  impossible, 
even  with  the  most  carefully  selected  seeds,  to 
guarantee  that  no  "  Kogue  "  shall  appear  among 
the  seedlings,  and  when  we  remember  that  oiti; 
tarnished  white  among  a  mass  of  those  of  a  pure 
colour,  or  one  pale  yellow  or  orange  amid  a  bed  of 
rich  yellows,  or  one  deadly  crimson  clashing  un- 
harmoniously  with  pink,  terra-cotta  or  salmon 
will  spoil  a  bedding  scheme,  and  prove  an  eyesore 
during  the  whole  season — it  causes  us  to  wonder 
whether  a  different  m.ethod  of  propagation  may 
not  be  adopted. 

And  this  raises  the  question  of  propagation  by 
means  of  cuttings,  and  in  this  respect  there  comes 
the  advantage  of  no  necessity  for  immediate 
hurry.  Cuttings  of  other  bedding  plants  may 
be  attended  to,  and  after  all  such  work  has 
been  finished  —  some  time  during  October  — 
Antirrhinums  may  be  thus  treated. 

There  is  the  question  of  the  right  and  wron^ 
kind  of  cutting.  The  latter  is  simply  waste  of 
lime  and  energy.  Never  use  main  or  flowering 
shoots  for  cuttings  ;  they  never  root,  but  simply 
turn  yellow  and  die. 

There  will  be  found  a  number  of  short  shoots 
growing  upon  the  main  stem  of  the  old  plant 
These  are  the  shoots  that  will  strike  easily  u 
detached  with  a  piece  of  the  old  wood,  which 
must  also  be  trimmed  neatly.  They  should  bu 
about  3  inches  long.  Do  not  cut  the  shoots  from 
the  plant — pull  them  off.  Simply  take  away  the 
lower  leaves  before  inserting  the  cutting. 

Antirrhinum  cuttings  will  not,  as  a  rule,  rocit 
until  early  in  the  spring,  if  inserted  during  October 
but  when  the  roots  appear,  growth  is  very  fast. 
and  the  plants  are  soon  ready  to  be  planted  out. 

So  far  as  winter  protection  is  concerned.  Antir- 
rhinums require  but  little,  and  then  only  in  severe 
or  excessively  wet  weather.  An  empty  frame, 
over  which  a  light  or  rough  protecting  material 
could  be  placed,  is  an  ideal  location  ior  the  cuttings, 
and  even  a  portion  of  the  garden,  upon  which  a 
frame  of  boards  could  be  placed,  will  answer  the 
purpose. 

A  bed  should  be  made  up  of  fine  soil,  especially 
old  soil  from  pots,  with  a  good  proportion  of  sharp 
sand.  This  should  be  pressed  down  firmly,  and  the 
soil  must  be  also  pressed  well  around  the  cuttings 
after  insertion  therein. 

The  cuttings  will  commence  to  strike  and  grow 
vigorously  when  the  weather  becomes  mild  in  the 
early  spring,  and  by  the  time  April  arrives  they  will 
be  in  a  fit  condition  for  transplanting.  This  should 
then  take  place,  as  the  plants  will  grow  far  better 
and  sturdier  in  the  open. 

Encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  formation 
of  a  good  ball  of  roots,  the  soil  around  which  should 
always  be  lifted  when  transplanting.  A  wide  hole 
and  firm  planting  is  also  essential  if  stocky  plants, 
full  of  flower  buds  are  expected. 


By  this  means  there  should  be  no  lack  of  Antir- 
rhinums, true  to  colour  and  height,  for  the  purposes 
of  bedding  out  next  season.  Of  course,  care  should 
be  taken  to  use  only  cuttings  from  a  parent  plant 
that  has  shown  purity  of  colour  and  that  has 
exhibited  no  tendency  to  exceed  the  desired 
height — tall,  medium  or  dwarf. 


spring.  This  photograph  was  taken  on  July  5 
in  the  gardens  of  W.  R.  Price,  Esq.,.  Pen  Moel, 
Chepstow.  Cimicifuga  racemosa  is  not  as  often 
met  with  in  private  gardens  as  it  deserves,  but 
is  well  worth  a  place  for  its  graceful  habit  and 
distinctive  character. 


TALL    AND    STATELY  CIMICIFUGA    RACEMOS.-^ 
IN    A    CHEPSTOW    GARDEN. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  Pentstemons — especially 
the  hardiest  kinds — may  be  treated  in  exactly  the 
same  manner.  H.  A.  Dav. 


Cimicifuga    racemosa 

Thi;  tall,  stattly  plant  depicted  m  the  centre 
of  the  above  illustration  is  Cimicifuga  racemosa 
(Bugwort),  a  native  of  North  America.  It  is  a 
splendid  subject  for  the  embellishment  of  the 
herbaceous  border  or  for  naturalising  in  the  wild 
garden.  Being  a  vigorous  grower,  it  is  of  easy 
culture,  and  when  planted  in  rich  soil  in  a  moist 
position  exposed  to  full  sun  it  will  attain  a  height 
ot  S  feet,  the  feathery  plumts  of  creamy  white 
flowers  making  a  fine  display  during  June  and 
July.     Propagated  by  division  in  autumn  or  earlv 


NEW    AND    RARE 
PLANTS 


FIRST-CLASS     CERTIFICATES. 

Nerine  Hera  (N.  curvifolia  hybrid  x  N. 
Buwdeni).^ — Unquestionably  the  most  glorious 
hybrid  Nerine  that  has  yet  appeared,  a  giant  in 
every  way  and  gorgeously  apparelled  to  boot. 
Great  in  stature  and  rich  in  colour,  it  was  probably 
the  new  plant  of  the  meeting.  The  scapes  are 
3  feet  or  more  high  and,  terminated  by  a  huge 
umbel  of  flowers  coloured  intense  rose  carmine, 
the  new-comer  was  an  attraction  indeed.  Erectly 
disposed  and  trumpet-shaped,  the  flowers  are 
much  larger  than  in  N.  Bowdeni,  the  segments 
of  the  perianth  broader  and  arranged  less  widely 
apart.  The  plant  is  almost  evergreen,  the  inch- 
wide  leaves  long,  accuminate  and  deeply  furrowed. 
Half  a  dozen  scapes  demonstrated  most  con- 
vincingly its  imposing  character.  Shown  by 
Mr.  G.  W.  Baker,  Oxford  Botanic  Gardens,  on 
behalf  of  the  raiser,  James  Rose,  Esq.,  Rawlinson 
Road.  Oxford. 

Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya  var.  Amber  (B-L-C, 
The  Baroness  x  C.  Dowiana  aurea). — A  tri- 
generic  hybrid  of  the  greatest  refinement  and 
charm.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  an  exquisite 
shade  of  chrome  highly  rectified  and  of  exceptional 
softness.  The  petals  are  of  large  size,  ovate  and 
overlappi.ig,  the  plumosely  fringed  lip  rosy  in 
effect  at  the  front  with  a  golden  base.  Perfect 
balance,  fine  shape  and  handsome  proportions 
mark  it  well.  Shown  by  Baron  Bruno  Scliroeder, 
The  Dell,  Egham  (gardener,  Mr.  Shill). 

AWARDS     OF     MERIT. 

Cotoneaster  rugosa  Henryi. — Fruiting  branches 
of  this  distinct  neat-habited  form  were  shown. 
Good  as  a  bush  or  in  cold  districts  well  suited  for 
a  wall.  The  fruits  are  freely  produced  in  axillary- 
clusters,  and  are  coloured  rich  crimson  brow  p 
It  is  said  to  be  among  the  last  of  the  fruiting  shrubs 
touched  by  birds.  From  Sydney  Morris,  Esq.,. 
Earlham  Hall,    Norwich. 

Helianthus  Monarch. — A  giant  of  the  H. 
rigidus  set  and  a  glorious  plant  withal.  Attaining- 
7  feet  to  8  feet  high,  the  flowers — of  great  size  and 
scmi-couble,  with  dark  disc — are  of  the  richest 
orange  golden.  A  profuse  bloomer  and  a  plant 
of  sterling  worth.  From  Mr.  M.  Prichard, 
Christchurch. 

Aster  N.-B.  Perry's  White. — A  great  onward 
move  in  single-flowered  pure  white  Michaclmasj 
Daisies.  We  have  seen  nothing  half  so  good  in 
size,  floriferousness  or  purity. 

Aster  Maggie  Perry. — The  colour  is  lavender| 
mauve,  the  florets  pointed.  Solitary  sprays  of  it 
afford  huge  panicles  of  flowers. .  A  variety  ofl 
exceptional  ornament.  These  were  from  Mr. 
.\mos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farms,  Enfield. 

Nerine  Mascotte.^ — A  variety  of  exceptional 
merit.  The  flowers  are  large,  bell  shaped,  erectly 
held  in  an  umbel  of  goodly  proportions,  and  self- 
colorrred  intense  crimson  carmine,  anthers  and  all. 
A  good  addition.  From  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons, 
Covent  Garden,  W.  C.2. 
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Aster  Rachel  Ballard. — A  pretty  and  effective 
Michaelmas  Daisy  of  ^i  feet  high,  of  semi-double 
torm  and  rosy  mauve  colouring.  Excellent  in 
every      way.     From      Messrs.      Bakers,      Codsall, 

\VnK\rhanipt(in. 

Chrysanthemum  Hollicott  Beauty.— A  decora- 
tive or  market  variety  of  clear  bronze  colour. 
Stiff  stems,  sturdy  peduncles  and  good  foliage 
characterise  it.      From  Mr.  \V.   Roots,  Cranford. 

Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya  Tueurnan  Fasey's 
Variety  (B.-L.-C.  Cooksoni  X  C.  Rhoda).— Sepals 
and  petals  of  orange  yellow  shade,  the  mahogany 
red,  plumosely  goffered  lip  freely  reticulated  with 
gold  in  the  interior.  Shown  by  W.  R.  Fasey, 
Esq.,  Snaresbrook  (gardener,  Mr.  Seymour). 

Laelio-Cattleya  Grand  Monarch  (L.-C.  Nella   x 
C.  Triana3  Grand  Monarch). — A  hybrid  of  perfect 
form  and  comeliness.   Sepals  and  petals 
mauve,  the  lip  intense  purplish  crimson. 

Cattleya   Royal  Purple  (C.   Alex 

andra  x  C.  Empress  Frederick). — Rich 
colouring  is  the  great  factor  here,  the 
variety  being  virtually  a  self  of 
intense  purple  save  for  veining  at  the 
base  of  the  lip. 

Brasso-Cattleya  Olympus  var. 
Nena  (B.-C.  Mme.  Charks  Maron  x 
C.  Hardyana). —  A  handsomely 
fashioned  hybrid  of  exceptional  size. 
The  petals  are  mauve,  the  lip  deep 
mauve,  the  interior  of  the  tube 
golden.  These  three  fine  novelties 
w.-re  from  Messrs.  Flory  and  Black, 
Slough. 


PRIMULAS   ON   THE   NORTH-EAST   FRONTIER 

OF   BURMA-II 


Michaelmas    Daisies    or 
Starworts 

I.v  many  gardens  these  hardy  per- 
ennial flowers,  of  which  Aster  acris 
is  illustrated  herewith,  are  now  at 
their  best.  Of  tall  varieties  there  is 
no  end.  One  of  the  best  of  them  is 
Climax,  a  strong  -  growing  variety 
with  large  sky-blue  flowers,  and 
a  few  other  choice  varieties  are 
Attraction,  large  pale  blue  ;  Perfec- 
tion, with  small  white  flowers ; 
Feltham  Blue  ;  Grey  Dawn  ;  Cloudy 
Blue,  a  grand  form  with  exquisite  semi-double 
flowers ;  Moonlight,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  varieties  yet  raised- — -the  flowers  are 
ageratum  blue  in  colour ;  Glory  of  Colwall,  a 
fine  companion  to  the  well  known  Beauty  of 
Colwall,  having  loose  sprays  of  double  pale 
lavender  flowers ;  St.  Egwin,  a  charming  rose 
pink,  and  Sirius,  a  deeper  shade  of  that 
colour.  The  new  Michaelmas  Daisy  named 
Brightest  and  Best,  illustrated  on  the  front  cover, 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  W.  Wells,  jun.,  and  gained 
an  award  of  merit  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  There  were  many  new  varieties  at  the 
last  meeting  of  this  Society,  ;,nd  it  is  anticipated 
that  Michaelmis  Daisies  will  be  well  represented 
at  the  next  meeting.  H.   C. 


Gathering  and  Storing  Fruit. — In  most  districts 
there  will  be  nothing  gained  by  leaving  late  Apples 
and  Pears  on  the  trees  after  the  middle  of  October. 
To  leave  them  on  the  trees  alter  they  are  fit  to 
gather  only  means  further  lois  through  dropping 
and  tits,  which  are  especially  destructive  to 
fruit  this  season.  The  fruit  in  store  should  b.' 
occasionally  examined,  as  decay  caused  bv 
birds  and  insects  is  almost  certain  to  set  in,  and 
one  damaged  fruit  soon  affects  the  rest. 


WHILE  I  was  on  Imaw  Bum, 
Mr.  Farrer  was  at  Hpimaw,  on 
the  main  range  just  across  the 
valley.  I  say  "  just  across,"  for 
I  do  not  think  our  respective 
camps  were  a  dozen  miles  apart  in  an  air  line  ; 
on  the  map,  measured  in  a  straight  line,  my 
village  was  just  twenty-three  miles  from  Hpimaw  ; 
but  when  it  came  to  marching  it,  I  found  eight 
days  none  too  much  by  the  valley.  On  the 
return  journey,  however,  I  went  by  a  more  direct 
path,  over  the  Imaw  Bum  range  instead  of  round 


yet  discovered.  In  1914  I  came  across  it  in 
three  places,  on  either  side  of  the  Hpimaw  ridge, 
and  on  the  limestone  cliff  across  the  valley.  Now 
I  only  found  it  beneath  the  cliff,  quite  close  to 
the  bungalow ;  happily,  I  secured  a  few  seeds. 
In  trying  to  show  Mr.  Farrer  the  place  where  it 
grew  on  the  reverse  slope  of  the  ridge,  I  completely 
lost  the  place  ;  and  I  had  no  time  to  go  across- 
the  valley  to  the  opposite  ridge.  This  was  a  pity, 
as  the  plants  grew  much  better  in  these  places, 
in  wet  moss,  well  shaded  by  thick  forest,  than 
under  the  cliff  where  I  had  first  found  it.   However, 


ASTER     ACRIS,        FLOWERS     BRIGHT     MAUVE. 


the  end  of  it  ;  and  at  the  expense  of  comfort 
(for  it  was  necessary  to  camp  three  nights  on  the 
mountain  instead  of  sleeping  in  villages)  saved 
a  day.  Thus  I  completed  the  circuit  of  Imaw 
Bum.  The  reason  for  my  journey  to  Hpimaw — 
apart  from  a  social  desire  to  see  Mr.  Farrer  and 
talk  shop — was  as  follows :  In  the  course  of 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Farrer — intermittently 
kept  up  on  my  part,  as  I  had  to  send  a  man  six 
days'  journey  to  the  nearest  post  office  (he  never 
came  back  under  eighteen  days) — I  discussed 
Primulas.  Several  of  those  I  had  found  at 
Hpimaw  in  1914  were  referred  to,  including  a 
curious  little  fellow  from  the  limestone  belt  which 
runs  through  Hpimaw,  alas  !  at  no  great  altitude. 
To  my  surprise  Mr.  Farrer  had  overlooked  this 
species,  as  he  informed  me  ;  and  as  it  was  now 
its  probable  seeding  time  (September),  I  packed 
up  some  kit  and  set  out  for  Hpimaw  to  re- 
discover it. 

In  the  course  of  three  pleasant  days  spent  with 
Mr.  Farrer  and  Mr.  Cox  (the  civil  officer  from 
Htawgaw  was  also  there,  so  we  formed  a  crowd) 
I  found  this  Primula  again,  under  a  limestone 
cliff — the  very  cliff'  beneath  which  I  had  first 
found  it  in  r9i4.  Then  I  had  sent  some  dried 
material  of  it  to  England,  but  what  it  was  called, 
if  new  (which  is  almost  a  certainty),  I  have  not 


I  gave  Mr.  Farrer  a  detailed  description  of  the 
place,  and  he  eventually  found  it  and,  I  believe, 
secured  good  seed.  He  had  been  there  before, 
but  not  when  it  was  in  flower,  and  had  very 
naturally  passed  it  over.  ^  ' 

It  is  a  small  plant,  sending  up  an  umbel  of 
pinkish  flowers  from  a  rosette  of  membranous 
sea-green  velvety  leaves.  The  whole  plant  is 
only  3  inches  or  4  inches  high.  It  grows  best 
in  damp  moss,  well  shaded,  in  limey  soil.  Under 
the  cliff,  however,  it  grew  in  half  shade  in  a  crumbly 
calcareous  soil  which  was  comparatively  dry, 
being  protected  by  the  overhanging  cliff.  The 
petiolate  leaves,  open  capsule,  and  habitat  suggest 
the  section  Obconico-Listeri,  and  there  I  assign 
it  as  the  fourth  species  of  that  group  found  on  the 
North-East  Frontier  of  Burma.  It  is  a  pretty 
little  plant  and  might  do  well  in  dark  nooks  of 
the  rock  garden,  where,  too,  its  hardiness  need 
not  be  put  to  too  severe  a  test.  This  species 
has  germinated  with  Mr.  A.  -K.  Bulley,  and  also 
at   Kew. 

Another  of  the  forest  Primulas  is  P.  seclusa, 
of  the  Mollis  section,  not  likely  to  be  quite  hardy 
in  this  country.  P.  seclusa  was  first  found  by 
Mr.  Forrest  on  the  Salween-Shweli  divide  in 
May,  1913.  Exactly  a  year  later  I  found  it  on 
the  Irrawaddy-Shweli  divide,  and  in  r9i9  I  found 
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it  again  on  tlie  Imaw  Bum  range,  well  within  the 
Burma  frontier.  It  likes  stitf  clayey  soil,  deepest 
shade,  and  abundance  of  moisture  ;  the  forests 
of  the  >lorth-East  Frontier  are  not  niggardly 
in  the  last  item.  "  Primula  scclus'a  is  a  lusty 
coarse-leaved  plant,  sending  up  tall  scapes  bearing 
whorls  of  crimson  flowers,  which  are  slightly 
irregular.  The  centre  of  the  corolla  is  dark  crimson, 
fading  in  splashes  to  pale  crimson  at  the  lobes. 
It  grows  in  colonies,  often  on  the  steep  banks 
of  deeply  trenched  streams  in  the  rain  forest, 
between  8,000  feet  and  10,000  feet  altitude.  My 
1919  seeds  have  germinated,  but  the  plant  is  not 
likely  to  prove  quite  hardy  in  England,  at  least 
as  usually  these  Primulas  are  grown  ;  nor  would 
it  look  a  beautiful  object  in  the  broad  light  of  day. 
It  must  be  grown  in  the  stygian  darkness  of  its 
own  reeking  woodland  to  look  happily  at  home. 

Primula  praticola  is  a  plant  of  the  rocks  and 
precipitous  banks  of  the  mountain  scuppers, 
where  again  only  a  glimmer  of  light  filters  through 
the  forest  canopy.  It  is  found  between  9,000  feet 
and  11,000  feet  elevation,  and,  as  far  as  altitude 
goes,  may  prove  hardy  in  this  country.  It  is, 
however,  no  great  acquisition,  though  the  smooth, 
shining,  jagged  foliage,  with  a  tendency  to  turn 
purplish  red,  is  not  unattractive.  It  belongs 
to  the  Petiolaris  section,  though  it  has  the  super- 
ficial look  of  a  Sonchifolia.  Thus  its  nearest 
relatives  are  P.  talicnsis,  a  Yunnan  plant,  and 
the  Himalayan  P.  Winter! ;  my  own  Yunnauese 
P.  vernicosa,  which  rather  recalls  P.  praticola, 
also  belongs  here— though  P.  vernicosa,  which 
I  found  in  r^ri,  and  again  in  1913,  comes  from 
much  higher  altitudes.  Mere  altitude,  however, 
as     an     absolute     quantity    goes    for    little.     In 


Yunnan,  the  snow  line 
may  be  as  high  as  19,000 
feet,  the  limit  of  forest  as 
high  as  15,000  feet  ;  and 
theee  are  the  real  factors 
to  consider.  Thus  P. 
praticola  at  11,000  feet 
on  the  Burma  frontier 
may  well  correspond  to 
P.  vernicosa  at  15,000  feet 
in  North-West  Yunnan. 
■  Mr.  Forrest,  who  dis- 
covered P.  praticola  on 
the  Salween-Shweli  divide 
in  1913,  describes  the 
flowers  as  purplish  rose 
•or  purplish  blue.  Mr.  Cox 
informs  me  that  the 
flowers  of  the  Burma 
plant  are  practically  white. 
It  is  an  early  flowerer 
— April  on  the  Burma 
frontier,  when  there  is 
still  snow  about  in  the 
gullies  at  this  altitude. 
Personally  I  have  never 
seen  it  in  flower  in  the 
Htawgaw  Hills,  but  I 
know  it  for  a  common 
and  widely  distributed 
plant  there,  having  come 
across  it  in  a  number  of 
places  both  in  1914  and 
in  1919.  As  in  P.  sonchi- 
folia and  others,  the  seeds 
are  de\'eloped  in  the  wide- 
mouthed,  deeply  cleft 
calyx,  the  membrane 
across  the  top  splitting 
and  exposing  them  to 
the  constant  rain  drip, 
which  washes  them  out, 
sometimes  while  they  arc 
still  quite  green.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that 
there  must  be  a  great  loss  of  seeds  in  all  the 
woodland  Primulas  with  this  type  of  open  ovary 
sunk  in  a  shallow,  smooth-walled,  fleshy  calyx, 
almost  flush  with  the  sinuses  between  the  teeth. 
The  seeds  ripen  during  the  worst  of  the  rains  in 
June  and  July,  when  the  scuppers  are  spouting 
water  to  the  brim,  adding  their  splash  to  the 
everlasting  rain  drip.  Many  unripe  seeds  must 
be  washed  out  and  "  drowned."  '  I  wonder  if, 
when  the  seeds  are  thus  rudely  expelled  and 
stranded  among  moss,  they  ripen  and  eventually 
germinate !  At  least  in  these  dismal  sodden 
forest  retreats,  the  seeds  have  not  many  active 
enemies  to  decimate  them,  though  I  found  a  few 
of  the  calyces  punctured  at  the  base,  apparently 
by  an  insect.  There  is  an  interesting  point  in 
distribution  in  connection  with  these  gully 
Primulas,  since  the  seeds  of  all  must  be  washed 
downstream  ;  they  can  never  climb  up  the  steep 
gullies,  it  appears.  It  must  therefore  first  establish 
itself  high  up,  gradually  workmg  its  way  down 
as  far  as  it  can.  Whatever  its  defects,  it  is  a 
successful  plant,  always  occurring  in  large  colonics  ; 
but  the  seeds  do  not  long  retain  their  power  of 
germinating.  F.    Kimgdon   Ward. 

(To  be  cmiinued.) 


Gift  of   a   Rock   Garden   to   Kilmarnock.— 

A  meeting  of  the  Bellfield  Trust,  KUmarnock, 
was  held  recently,  presided  over  by  Provost 
James  Smith.  A  letter  was  read  which  had  been 
received  from  Sir  Alexander  Walker  in  which  he 
offered  to  bear  the  cost  of  forming  a  rock  garden 
in  the  BeUfield  Park,  KUmarnock,  if  the  trustees 
were  agreeable.  The  trustees  agreed  to  accept 
his  hands  jme  offer  with  thanks. 


MUTISIA    DECURRENS 

By    SIH  HERBERT    MAXWELL,    BART., 
F.R.S  ,    V.M.H. 

FEW  plants  are  so  seldom  seen  in  private 
gardens  as  this  brilliant  climber,  and 
none  of  the  Composite  Order,  to  which 
it  belongs,  is  more  worthy  of  the  care 
necessary  to  get  it  established.  Intro- 
duced to  this  country  by  Messrs.  Veitch  about 
sixty  years  ago,  it  is  strange  that  it  should  not 
have  found  more  favour  with  amateurs,  tor, 
like  so  many  natives  of  the  Chilian  Andes,  it 
agrees  well  with  the  climate  of  our  country.  A 
fine  specimen  has  flourished  for  many  years  in 
the  reck  garden  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanic 
Garden,  where  the  climate  cannot  be  described 
as  mild. 

The  genus  Mutisia  is  said  to  consist  of  about 
thirty-six  species,  all  from  South  America,  and 
is  of  special  botanical  interest  as  being,  so  far 
as  I  know,  the  only  genus  of  Composites  that 
climbs  by  leaf-tendrils.  My  attention  was  first 
drawn  to  M.  decurrens  by  an  article  in  The 
Garden  cf  December  22,  1883,  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Irwin  Lynch,  together  with  a  coloured 
plate,  as  faithful  as  it  is  beautiful,  showing  the 
plant  in  blossom  and  in  bud.  We  had  several 
failures  before  succeeding  with  it.  Finally  it 
found  a  place  to  its  liking  in  sharp  loam  and  peat 
at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall,  to  the  top  of  which, 
about  S  feet  high,  it  has  run  through  a  cover  cf 
Cotoneaster  horizontalis,  and  has  flowered  freely 
in  several  consecutive  summers.  The  blossoms, 
5  inches  across,  consist  of  about  eighteen  ray 
florets  of  a  soft,  but  rich,  orange  hue,  reflexed 
at  half  their  length,  set  round  a  yellow  disc, 
round  which  the  styles  of  the  outer  florets  rise 
like'  a  palisade.  The  foliage  is  linear-lanceolate 
in  shades  of  metallic  green  and  steel-grey,  with 
a  roseate  flush  here  and  there,  each  leaf  ending 
in  a  sensitive  tendril,  whereby  the  plant  climbs 
through  and  over  shrubs,  etc.  While  on  the 
Scottish  west  ;oast  we  are  not  afraid  of  exposing 
it  fully  to  the  sun,  in  the  warmer  south  it  should 
probably  receive  similar  treatment  to  that  suitable 
for  its  compatriot  Lapageria,  with  a  north  or 
west  exposure. 

M.  decurrens  has  never  ripened  seed  at 
Monreith  ;  the  heads  after  flowering  rot  off  in 
the  autumn  rains.  The  plant  has  a  reputation 
for  being  difficult  to  propagate  ;  but  Mr.  Laurence 
B.  Stewart  has  described  how  that  has  been 
overcome  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden. 
In  the  "  Notes  "  of  that  institution  for  November, 
1913  (Vol.  viii,  No.  37),  he  gives  full  directions 
for  the  treatment  of  cuttings  taken  after  the  plant 
has  finished  flowering  in  St-ptember,  with  photo- 
graphs showing  that,  although  cuttings  from  any 
part  of  the  stem  may  be  made  to  root,  those  from 
the  growing  points  do  so  much  more  readily. 
It  is  true  that  few,  if  any,  of  us  may  hope  to 
attain  Mr.  Stewart's  skill  and  success  as  a 
propagator  of  difficult  subjects  ;  but  in  follow- 
ing his  instruction  about  this  plant  one  may 
avoid  the  consequences  of  lifting  the  suckers 
which  it  produces  with  such  freedom.  Such 
treatment  sometimes  results  in  the  death  of 
the  whole  plant,  which  is  most  sensitive  to 
mutilation. 

The  only  other  species  of  this  genus  which  we 
have  here  is  M.  ilicitolia,  with  pale  pink  flowers. 
It  is  running  through  a  bush  of  Mitraria  coccinea 
(another  Chilian  plant)  at  the  base  of  a  south 
wall.  The  grey  foliage  is  attractive,  but  the 
flowers  are  very  inferior  in  beauty  to  those  cf 
M.  decurrens. 
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CLEMATIS    CHRYSOGOMA 

By    E.     a.    BOWLES,     M.A.,     F.L.S.,     V.M.H. 


THIS  plant  attracted  me  so  strongly 
in  Mr.  BuUey's  wonderful  garden  at 
Neston  that  I  returned  to  it  again  and 
again  to  gaze  and  admire,  even  after 
seeing  so  many  beautiful  and  new 
plants  that  I  began  to  fancy  they  must  have 
come  by  airship  from  some  other  planet.  It  is 
bewildering  to  see  such  rich  fruits  of  recent  collec- 
tors' labours  in  China  and  elsewhere  growing  and 
flowering  so  happily  on  the  slopes  prepared  for 
them  in  that  wonderful  rock  garden  in  the  one- 
time marlpit.  Gentiana  Farreri  was  outshinmg 
the  skies  of  this  dull  summer  with  its  many  azure 
stars  with  clear  white  throats.  Dracocephalums, 
unknown  to  me  and  only  under  number,  were 
fascinating  to  make  acquaintance  with.  Primula 
chionantha  still  bore  many  lovely  bunches  of 
hanging  ivory  cups  among  the  taller  seeding  heads. 
Mimulus    cardinalis    hybrids    of    every    possible 


shade  of  scarlet,  orange  and  pink  were  hard  to 
pass  away  from.  Poteutillas  of  new  shades  and 
varying  habits,  Iceland  Poppies  shot  and  shaded 
with  yellows  and  reds,  Anemone  rupicola  dazzlingly 
white  among  its  deep  green  leaves,  and  many  other 
gems  fascinated  me  ;  but  I  felt  I  should  not  be 
happy  mitil  I  was  allowed  to  gather  a  few  blooms 
of  Clematis  chrysocoma  to  make  a  sketch  of  their 
graceful  curves  and  try  to  show  the  crisp  substance 
of  the  rosy  pink  sepals. 

I  had  seen  the  plant  before  as  a  dwarf  at  a 
Chelsea  Show,  and  again  at  Caerhays,  where  it 
mounts  up  7  feet  high  on  a  trellis  and  looks  like 
an  autunm-flowering  replica  of  C.  montana  rubens. 
At  Neston  none  of  the  many  plants  has  shown 
any  sign  of  shooting  out  strong  climbing  growths 
but  all  flower  freely  as  semi-shrubby,  trailing 
plants  on  shoots  under  a  foot  in  length.  On  the 
higher  slopes  of  the  rock  garden  they  look  more 


'^^^ 


like  some  very  neat-growing  Anemone  of  the 
sylvestris  relationship  than  the  Clematis  that 
they  really  are.  This  difference  in  habit  is  rather 
puzzling,  and  I  cannot  help  believing  that  these 
compact  youngsters  may  at  any  time  suddenly 
take  on  the  desire  to  climb,  shoot  out  strongly, 
and  demand  poles  and  supports.  I  saw  one 
that  has  already  done  so  at  Gravetye,  and  learnt 
that  it  is  the  only  one  of  several  that  has  yet 
developed  the  ambition  to  rise  in  the  world.  I 
was  greatly  interested  in  noticing  that  the  character 
of  the  foliage  was  changed  on  these  climbing 
shoots.  The  leaves  glistened  as  brightly  as  the 
petals  of  a  Buttercup,  while  the  lower  leaves  of 
the  prostrate  and  flowering  shoots  were  quite 
dull  and  of  a  yellower  green,  larger  and  differently 
cut  at  the  edge.  I  think  the  glossy  leaves  wero 
more  regular  in  outline,  but  I  did  not  examine 
them  sufficiently  at  the  time  to  be  quite  sure 
and  must  verify  my  impressions  some  day.  It 
would  be  of  great  interest  if  any  who  have  grown 
this  Clematis  could  tell  us  more  of  its  ways,  for 
it  would  greatly  add  to  its  garden  value  if  we 
could  rely  upon  its  behaving  as  a  dwarf  or  a  giant 
according  to  the  treatment  it  receives.  Buddleia 
variabilis,  of  course,  is  equally  successful  if  cut 
nearly  to  the  ground  in  winter  or  allowed  to  take 
its  natural  tree-like  form  or  trained  to  cover  a 
high  wall  or  post. 

Ceanothus  Gloire  de  Versailles  flowers  at  rather 
different  times,  but  always  freely,  whether  it  is 
cut  back  hard  in  spring  or  treated  as  a  large  bush 
of  natural  growth.  Miss  Jckyll  showed  us  lately 
in  The  Garden  (see  illustration  on  opposite 
page)  that  Clematis  montana  could  be  kept 
dwarf  and  would  flower  profusely,  if  shortened 
back  into  a  close  tuft,  so  there  is  hope  that 
this  lovely  salmon  pink  Clematis  by  judicious 
treatment  may  be  kept  to  the  Anemone-like 
tussocks  that  are  so  attractive  at  Neston, 
even  though  with  age  and  greater  wealth  of  roots 
it  now  and  again  takes  on  a  desire  to  climb  that 
would  imperil  its  neighbours  in  a  rock  garden. 


A  LL 
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CLEMATIS      CHRYSOCOMA. 
Frjm  a   drawing  by  E.  A.   Bowles.     (Life-i    e.) 


BEE    NOTES 

LL    work    in    the    apiary   should  be  com- 
pleted    by    the    beginning    of    October. 
Bees    are    best    left    alone    from    now 
onwards  until  the  middle  ot  next  March, 
'  *  or  later  if  we  have  a  backward  spring. 

Every  stock  that  is  on  ten  frames  should  now  have 
about  3olb.  of  sealed  stores  in  the  brood  chamber. 
Their  own  honey  is  the  ideal  food  for  bees  to  winter 
on,  but  in  a  season  like  we  have  just  experienced 
most  bee-keepers  have  been  obliged  to  feed  up  their 
colonies  with  sugar  syrup  or  Colonial  honey  to 
keep  them  going. 

Italian  bees  have  one  great  drawback  compared 
with  the  old  Blacks.  The  queens  of  the  former 
continue  laying  much  later  on  in  the  season, 
which  means  a  consumption  of  food  that  would 
otherwise  be  stored  up  for  winter  needs.  Several 
Italian  stccks  which  I  examined  early  in  Septemb  -r 
had  from  eight  to  nine  frames  entirely  filled  with 
brood — stores  practically  nil.  In  such  cases  where 
there  are  plenty  of  bees  it  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  allow 
the  shallow  frame  super,  if  containing  a  fair  amoimt 
of  stores,  to  remain  on  during  the  winter.  This 
is  a  method  I  frequently  adopt  with  supers  con- 
taining ten  shallow  frames  of  worker  comb.  In 
fact,  with  the  Italian  bees  I  generally  work  my 
hives  during  the  summer  with  a  worker  comb 
shallow  frame  super  above  the  brood  chamber. 
The  queen  excluder  being  placed  above  this  and 
the  ordinary  eight-frame  drone  comb  supers  above 
this  for  the  surplus  honey.  This  is  a  modification 
of  working  two  standard  brood  chambers,  which 
many  bee-keepers  adopt  with  the  Italian  bees. 
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If  colonies  are  still  short  of  food  a  cake  of  candy 
must  be  placed  over  the  frames.  Now  that  the 
cold  weather  is  coming  on  bees  will  often  refuse 
to  take  down  syrup,  and,  in  any  case,  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  properly  sealed  over  in  the  cells  and 
may  ferment  in  the  comb. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  lift  your  brood  chambers 
on  to  3-inch  ekes  ;  this  gives  the  bees  more  air, 
and  if  the  floorboard  of  each  hive  is  tilted  up  at 
the  back  by  a  couple  of  pieces  of  wood  about 
li  inches  high  a  sufficient  slope  is  given  for  any 
moisture  which  may  condense  in  the  hive  to  run  out 
at  the  entrance  ;  it  also  helps  the  bees  to  remove 
debris. 

Unless  wintering  with  a  super  above  the  ordinary 
brood  chamber,  a  couple  of  sticks  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  square  and  about  lo  inches 
in  length,  should  be  placed  i  inch  apart  across  the 
frames  below  the  first  quilt.  This  gives  a  passage 
way  for  the  bees  to  travel  from  one  comb  to  another 
without  having  to  descend  to  the  lower  and  colder 
part  of  the  hive. 

Never  use  American  cloth  as  a  quilt,  it  is  non- 
porous  and  tends  to  keep  the  hive  damp.  Strong 
iinbleached  calico  makes  a  good  first  covering, 
and  above  this  should  be  placed  at  least  four 
thicknesses  of  some  warm  material,  such  as  under- 
carpet  felt,  old  blankets  or  even  old  sacking,  if 
clean.  A  little  napthaline  sprinkled  among  the 
quilts  will  keep  away  earwigs,  which  are  sometimes 
a  great  nuisance. 

\\Tieu  all  dang-'r  of  robbing  is  past  the  hive 
entrances  sh  :)uld  be  opened  from  4  inches  to  6  inches 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  colony.  Make 
quite  sure  that  all  roofs  are  watertight  and  so 
fixed  that  they  are  not  likely  to  be  blown  off  in 
a  gale. 

There  is  generally  plenty  of  work  to  do  indoors 
at  the  present  time,  cleaning  up  supers  and  scraping 
the  propolis  from  the  frames.  The  metal  ends 
should  be  removed  and  boiled  in  strong  soda- 
water  for  a  few  minutes  ;  this  makes  them  like 
new  again  ;  they  can  then  be  replaced  on  the 
frames  and  the  supers  stored  away  %vith  a  little 
napthaline  in  a  dry  place  free  from  dust  until 
taken  into  use  again  next  summer.  Do  not  wait, 
as  so  many  bee-keepers  do,  to  clean  up  frames  and 
super  boxes  until  you  want  them  next  year.  When 
wanted,  they  are  generally  wanted  in  a  hurry,  with 
the  result  that  they  are  often  put  back  on  to  the 
hives  in  the  same  dirty  state  in  which  they  were 
when  taken   off. 

Birdwood,   Wells.  L.  Bigg-Wither. 


Christmas  Roses. — Xm  who  are  contemplating 
adding  these  sturdy  winter-flowering  subjects 
to  their  collections  should  make  a  point  of  ordering 
supplies  without  delay,  September  being  the 
month  par  excellence  for  planting  them.  In  like 
manner  the  same  month  is  neither  equalled  nor 
surpassed  for  dividing  and  transplanting  large 
tufts  of  these  plants  ;  and  these  twain  should 
ever  go  hand  in  hand.  Than  replanting  big  dumps 
of  the  Christmas  Rose  intact  there  is  no  more 
fatal  mistake.  Hence  from  every  standpoint 
much  is  to  be  gained  from  doing  the  work  in  the 
order  indicated.  While  not  greatly  fastidious, 
these  plants  revel  most  of  all,  perhaps,  in  good 
loam  and  limestone  soils  generally.  Perfect 
drainage,  too,  is  essential.  Conversely,  constantly 
wet  or  a  waterlogged  condition  of  the  soil  in  winter 
is  doom.  Healthy  plants  root  deeply,  and  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  it.  If  to  light  soils  a 
little  clay  can  be  added  with  a  free  sprinkling  of 
chalk  or  lime,  all  the  better.  Shade  is  not  vital, 
and  in  any  case  shovild  never  be  that  of  trees 
overhead.  Western  exposures  are  good,  so,  too, 
are  screening  evergreens  at  north  and  east. 


PICEA    SPINULOSA 

AMONG  our  rarer  Spruces  Picea  spinulosa 
/%        (the  Sikkim  Spruce)  is  perhaps  the  most 
/    %      attractive  as  a  garden  plant  on  account 
/       %    of  its  elegant  habit.     It  recalls  the  much 
^  ^  commoner      Western      Himalayan      P. 

Morinda,  and  has,  indeed,  been  more  than  once 
confused  with  it.  The  latter  species  belongs 
to  a  different  section  of  the  genus  in  which  the 
leaves  are  rhombic  in  section,  while  P.  spinulosa 
is  a  flat-leaved  Spruce,  distinguished  from  all  the 
other  flat -leaved  Spruces  by  the  sub  radial  arrange- 
ment of  its  leaves,  which  are  distinctly  keeled 
on  both  surfaces  and  end  in  a  sharp  point. 

This  very  interesting  tree  was  discovered  by 
Griffith  in  Northern  Bhutan,  about  130  mil&i  east 
of  the  Sikkim  frontier,  as  long  ago  as  1847  and 
described  by  him  as  Abies  spinulosa.  He  found 
it    growing    in    groups    at    ar    elevation    of   from 


PICEA     SPINULOSA,      FROM     A      TREE     AT 
LEQNARDSLEE,    HORSH.'^M. 

8,500  feet  to  10,000  feet,  individual  specimens 
occasionally  attaining  a  height  of  80  feet.  Mr. 
J.  Claude  White  in  his  book  on  Sildiim  and  Bhutan, 
published  some  years  ago,  says  that  he  saw  much 
larger  trees  in  the  Sebu  Valley,  a  tributary  of  the 
Lachung,  one  fallen  tree  being  no  less  than  220  feet 
from  the  roots,  where  it  had  broken  off  short, 
and  there  it  measured  6  feet  in  girth.  This  must 
have  been  one  of  the  tallest  trees  of  any  kind  in 
India.  Mr.  A.  W.  Hickley,  who  visited  the  place 
subsequently  and  measured  the  same  tree,  says 
the  trunk  was  12  feet  in  girth  at  base,  and  that 
five  lengths  of  the  fallen  stem  were  missing,  having 
probably  been  used  by  the  native^. 

Although  lost  sight  of  for  a  long  time,  P.  spinulosa 
seems  to  have  been  in  cultivation  for  at  least 
forty  years,  as  Sir  George  King  sent  seeds  to 
various  botanical  establishments  in  Europe  about 


1877,  and  a  tree  in  the  arboretum  of  the  late  M. 
."Ulard  at  Angers  in  France-  is  probably  of  this 
origin.  It  was  detected  there  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Rehder,  who  described  it  as  a  new  species  of 
unknown  origin  under  the  name  of  P.  morindoidcs. 
It  bore  cones  in  1906,  and  was  then  about  20ft.  high. 

In  Great  Britain  it  was  first  found  by  Professor 
Henry  at  Castlewellan,  where  there  are  three  or 
four  trees  which  were  raised  by  the  late  Earl 
.\nnesley  from  seed  sent  from  the  Calcutta  Botanic 
Garden  in  i8go.  The  largest  tree  was  22  feet 
high  and  18  inches  in  girth  in  1906,  and  produced 
cones  for  the  first  time  in  1907.  There  are  three 
trees  in  the  late  Sir  E.  G.  Loder's  collection  at 
Leonardslee,  Horsham,  the  largest  being  32  feet 
5  inches  by  2  feet  5  inches  at  5  feet  from  t  he  ground. 
Last  autumn  it  was  loaded  with  cones,  the  accom- 
panying illustration  representing  a  small  branch 
from  this  specimen.  In  .August,  1908,  Mr.  Clinton- 
Baker  and  myself  found  a  small  tree  in  the 
conifer  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Rashleigh 
at  MenabUly,  Cornwall.  It  measured  35  feet  high 
by  3  feet  in  girth,  and  was  labelled  "  Picea 
sitchensis,  N.  California,  planted  in  1890."  Young 
plants  were  afterwards  raised  at  Bayfordbury  from 
the  seeds  of  the  cones  we  found  on  this  tree. 
Ehvcs  and  Henry  ("  Trees  of  Great  Britain," 
Vol.  V,  page  1394)  also  record  a  tree  from  Chitley 
Place,  Liphook,  Hants.  This  was  26  feet  high, 
coning  in  June,  1912,  and  probably  planted  about 
thirty  years  ago.  There  is  a  smaller  and  yoimger 
specimen  at  the  same  place.  Elwes  found  a  tree 
15  feet  high  at  Melbury,  Dorset,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  planted  about  1902. 

It  is  probable  that  other  specimens  will  be 
discovered  as  the  species  gets  to  be  better  known, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  cultivation  will  soon 
become  general.  .K.  Bruce  Jackson, 


GARDEN    HEDGES 

IX  the  modern  garden  hedges  are  seldom 
reccsnised  as  possessing  any  artistic  qualities. 
Occasionally  a  trim,  compact  hedge  may  be 
met  with  dividing  the  kitchen  garden  from 
the  pleasure  grounds,  or  as  a  screen  to  b.ick 
premises, .  but  seldom  are  they  planted  from, 
artistic  motives  as  part  of  a  scheme  which  is 
largely  dependent  on  them  for  their  interest. 
The  advent  of  the  old  English  style  of  garder? 
architecture,  with  paved  walks  and  defined  lines, 
gives  occasion  for  much  thought  in  selecting 
suitable  subjects  with  which  to  form  pictiues  for 
the  future.  The  objective  may  be  a  frame  or 
setting  lor  an  enclosed  garden,  or,  again,  to  further 
extend  the  architectural  features  ot  a  building, 
or  to  emphasise  the  varying  colour  and  form  values- 
of  haphazard  picturesque  grouping  of  foliage 
lor  contrast  or  cut  of  pure  necessity  to  reduce 
the  size  of  a  large  garden.  Whatever  the  objecti%'e 
may  be,  it  will  be  wise  to  consider  the  matter 
thoroughly  from  all  points  of  view ;  very  often' 
a  hurried  ^.ecision  will  mar  a  pleasing  landscape 
for  many  years,  whereas  a  carefully  thought  out 
device  may  add  to  its  charm.  The  site  which  the 
reader  may  have  in  mind  may  not  require  a  hedge 
at  all  in  the  proper  meaning  of  the  v.-ord,  but  an' 
irregular  lino  ot  shrubs  or  low-growing  trees. 
If  a  hard  defined  line  of  hedge  is  necessary  there  is 
no  doubt  of  the  pre-eminence  of  Yew  for  this 
purpo-'e,  where  the  conditions  are  normal,  not  only 
for  a  quiet,  homely  effect,  but  it  also  possesses  the 
sentiment  of  the  old  English  gardens,  while  its 
colour  is  an  ideal  shade  against  which  to  display 
the  brilliant  hues  and  bold  foliage  of  the  old- 
fashioned  hardy  pereimials.  The  best  variety  ot 
Yew    is    undoubtedly    the    common    one,     Taxus- 
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baccata,  but  there  are  others  almost  equally 
serviceable  for  clipping ;  for  instance,  Taxus 
clegantissiraa  aurea,  which  contrasts  well  with 
the  fcrmer,  particularl)^  when  it  is  used  as 
pilasters.  Second  to  Yew,  Box  stands  unequalled 
for  this  purpose,  particularly  for  a  low  hedge. 
The  numerous  small  leaves  and  branches  so 
compactly  placed  allow  of  its  being  trimmed  to 
almost  any  shape,  which  it  will  retain  long  after 
clipping,  while  it  has  also  the  advantage  of  being 
one  of  the  hardiest  and  longest  lived  shrubs  we 
possess  and  of  thriving  in  most  soils  and  atmo- 
spheres. In  addition  to  the  common  kind,  there 
is  the  Handsworth  Bo.\,  an  effective  variety  with  a 
beautiful  green  sheen,  and  also  the  Golden  Box, 
which  is  unworthy  of  its  name,  although  effective 
when  carefully  placed. 

Where  Yew  or  Box  are  not  used  the  best  and 
most  permanent  hedges  are  formed  by  Hnlly, 
Cotoneaster  macrophylla,  C.  Simonsii,  C.  buxifolia, 
Ligustrum  ovalifolium  (oval-leaved  Privet)  or 
Sweet  Briar.  There  are  also  numerous  varieties 
of  Arbcrvits,  Cupressi  and  Junipera,  nearly  all  of 
which  stand  trimming,  while  the  several  varieties 
of  Lauius.  Cerasus  laurocerasus  and  C.  rotimdifclia 
are  found  useful.  Where  a  deciduous  hedge 
is  wanted  I  would  give  preference  to  Hornbeam, 
Thorn  and  Myrobella  Plum — of  these  the  best  is 
Hornbeam.  Where  there  is  no  hurry  it  is  much 
better  to  start  with  small  plants,  as  these  make 
more  perfect  heoges  than  larger  transplantations, 
which  are  liable  to  lose  their  lower  branches,  and 
particularly  with  Yew,  to  die  altogether  imless 
copious  supplies  of  water  are  given  immediately 
the  atmosphere  is  at  all  dry.  Where  a  hedge  is 
required  in  the  home  park  or  wild  garden,  delight- 
ful effects  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  different 
species  of  I'rivet  and  Thorn  with  here  and  there 
a  Holly.  Holly  and  Hornbeam,  with  Sweet  Briar 
at  intervals.  Hornbeam  and  Thorn,  Beech  and 
Holly  make  delightful  combinations.  If  great 
height  is  wanted  to  shield  railways  or  buildings 
the  Lombardy  Poplar  or  the  taller  Junipers  are 
most  useful,  not  forgetting  the  Scots  Pine,  Pinus 
silvestris. 

Fa-^lbuimie.  Gkorge  Burrow.s. 
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A    YEW    HEDGE 

Where  a  garden  is  in  an  e.xposed  position  nothing 
is  of  more  value  as  a  windbreak  and  genera] 
protection  than  a  well-grown  and  well-kept  hedge 
of  Yew  or  Holly.  The  forming  of  such  a  hedpe 
should  be  well  done  from  the  beginning.  A 
trench  is  opened  about  6  inches  deeper  than  the 
depth  of  the  roots  and  is  well  broken  up  at  the 
bottom  ;  it  is  then  given  3  inches  to  4  inches  of 
w.Il-rotted  manure,  and  this  is  covered  with 
2  mches  of  soil.  Then  the  Yews  are  planted, 
and  the  roots  well  covered  with  soil,  on  which  is 
put  a  further  dressing  of  old  manure  and  then 
a  filling  of  the  soil.  For  the  ne.xt  two  or  three 
years  manurial  mulchings  will  greatly  help.  The 
growth  will  be  very  short  at  first,  but  will  be  much 
longer  in  succeeding  years.  Then  all  new  growth 
should  be  shortened  back,  cutting  away  two- 
thirds  of  the  length  of  all  young  shoots  till  the 
hedge  has  closed  up.  The  young  growth  comes 
in  May  ;  when  it  is  near  its  full  length  and  s'ill 
soft  it  can  be  quicldy  cut  with  a  sharp  fag-hook; 
a  much  quicker  way  of  trimming  than  with  the 
shears.  A  further  growth  of  yoimg  shoots  will 
follow,  which  are  trimmed  back  in  August.  A; 
the  hedge  rises  to  near  the  desired  height,  the  top 
is  gradually  shaped  like  a  roof :  this  both  looks 
well  and  is  the  easiest  form  for  clipping.  The 
hedge  shown  was  planted  about  thirtv-five  years 
ago.  G.  J. 


FOR    SOUTHERN    GARDENS. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Winter  Salads. — in  some  establishments  these 
are  very  Important,  and  Lettuce  are  eagerly 
sought  for  during  the  winter  months.  If  seeds 
were  sown  in  August,  as  advised  in  a  previous  issue, 
the  plants  will  be  ready  for  transplanting  in  cold 
frames  and  on  a  sheltered  border.  Allow  a  foot 
or  so  between  the  plants,  and  those  in  frames 
sliould  be  about  rj  inches  from  the  glass.  During 
mild  and  dry  weather  the  lights  should  be  removed 
and  the  plants  kept  as  hard  as  possible,  or  many 
losses  will  occur  through  damp.  Keep  them  free 
of  weeds  and  use  the  Dutch  hoe  at  intervals. 
A  sowing  of  a  hardy  variety  can  be  made  on  a 
sheltered  and  well  drained'  border.  Continuity 
and  Hardy  Hanamersmith  are  useful  kinds. 

Endive. — Pits  and  frames  can  also  be  filled 
with  Endive,  allowing  15  inches  between  the 
plants. 

Celery. — Continue  to  earth  up  Celery,  but 
choose  a  day  when  the  leaves  are  dry.  If  the 
roots  need  moisture,  they  should  be  thoroughly 
soaked   with   water    the    day   previous.     All    side 


their  flowering  pots.  A  cold  frame  will  suit  them 
for  the  next  few  weefa.  Afford  water  in  modera- 
tion, and  cleanse  the  plants  if  green  fly  appears. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Rose  Cuttings.— Mnst  Roses  succeed  on  their 
own  roots,  and  now  is  a  suitable  time  to  insert 
cuttings.  Well  ripened  wood  should  be  chosen 
and  cut  into  pieces  6  inclies  to  8  inches  in  length. 
Use  a  sharp  knife  and  trim  each  cutting  back  to 
a  bud.  A  vacant  piece  of  ground  can  generally 
be  found,  and  the  cuttings  should  be  set  in  lines 
18  inches  apart,  with  a  foot  between  each  cutting. 
It  is  best  to  draw  a  deep  drill  and  place  a  good  layer 
of  sharp  sand  in  the  bottom  before  inserting  the 
cuttings.  The  soil  around  should  be  made  firm, 
by  treading,  and  nothing  more  is  needed  beyond 
keeping  the  bed  free  of  weeds.  As  a  rule  90  per 
cent,  will  root  and  make  excellent  plants  for 
transferring  to  their  permanent  quarters  in 
November,  igar.  I  have  found  the  Rambler 
section  do  well  on  their  own  roots,  also  Paul's 
Scarlet   Climber  and  many  others. 

Crocus. — These  delightful  bulbs  are  most 
effective  when  massed  on  mounds  or  among  the 


A  YEW  HEDGE  SEVEN   FEET  HIGH. 


growths  and  decayed  foliage  must  be  removed, 
and  during  the  operation  care  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  any  soil  reaching  the  centre  of  the  plants. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Cyclamen. — Where  a  quantity  of  these  useful 
plants  are  grown  a  batch  may  be  placed  in  a 
greenhouse  with  a  minimum  temperature  of  50°. 
If  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots,  a  sprinkling  of 
some  reliable  fertiliser  will  be  beneficial.  The 
plants  should  be  arranged  as  near  the  roof  glass 
as  possible,  and  free  growth  encoiuraged  by  keeping 
the  siurroundings  just  moist.  Freedom  from 
insect  pests  is  also  essential. 

Chrysanthemums. — The  early  varieties  should 
be  placed  in  a  ciiol,  airy  greenhouse  where  the 
atmospliere  should  he.  kept  as  dry  as  possible, 
otherwise  some  of  the  flowers  will  damp  off.  Keep 
a  sharp  watch  for  green  fly,  and  vaporise  the 
house  directly  any  are  seen. 

Campanula  pyramidalis. — -Plants  intended  to 
furnish  flower-spikes  next  year  can  receive  their 
final  potting.  Pots  7  inches  in  diameter  are  a 
convenient  size,  and  ordinary  soil  with  a  sprinlding 
of  bone-meal  will  suffice.  Plunge  them  in  ashes 
in  a  cold  frame  and  admit  plenty  of  air  during 
fine  weather.  Young  plants  may  also  receive 
attention.  This  Campanula  is  readily  increased 
from  root  cuttings,  a  method  of  propagation 
which  is  recommended  when  an  extra  good  variety 
flowers. 

Calceolaria. — Small  plants  that  have  filled 
their  receptacles  with  roots  should   be  placed  in 


grass,  and  where  it  is  intended  to  plant  bulbs 
the  work  should  be  proceeded  with.  The  tuberous- 
rooted  .Anemones  can  also  be  planted  during  this 
and  the  next  two  or  three  months.  The  pretty 
Scillas  are  excellent  for  massing,  and  will  tlurive 
in  any  position. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 
Wall  Trees. — If  it   is  intended  to  replace  any 
old  trees  on  walls,  discard  any  out  of  date  variety, 
or  fill  up  blank  spaces,  the  soil  can  now  be  pre- 
pared.    A  suitable  rooting  medium  is  good  fibrous 
loam  with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  lime  rubble  and 
wood-ashes.     When  the  trees  are  planted  in  the 
soil  for  the  first   time,   a  small   quantity   of  lime 
rubble  and  crushed  bones  will  suffice. 
T.   W.   Briscoe. 
(Gardener  to  W.  R.  Lysaght,  Esq.) 
Co.s'.lcford,    Chepstow. 


FOR  NORTHERN  GARDENS. 
The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 
Harvesting. — The  season,  here  in  tlie  North 
at  all  events,  is  a  very  late  one,  and  the  bulk  of 
Apples  and  Pears  are  stiU  unripe.  The  crops 
generally  are  by  no  means  plentiful,  so  all  the 
more  reason  for  securing  such  as  we  have  in  the 
best  possible  condition.  Fruits  picked  too  early 
invariably  shrivel  and  are  also  flavourless,  while 
those  left  too  long,  on  the  other  hand,  are  insipid 
and    dry.     Endeavour,    therefore,    to    catch    each 
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variety  just  at  the  right  moment.  It  is,  however, 
difficult  to  get  some  of  the  latest  Plimis  to  ripen 
outdoors  in  a  bad  season,  so  as  soon  as  they 
have  attained  full  size  and  show  some  tendency 
to  change  in  the  ripening  direction  they  may  be 
picked  and  laid  out  thinly  in  a  light,  warm  place — 
when,  ordinarily,  the  fruits  mature  quite  satis- 
factorily. 

Root-Pruning. — This  disagreeable  but  some- 
times necessary  operation  is  best  attended  to 
about  this  time.  Trees  that  bear  decent  crops 
require  nothing  of  this  kind,  but  others  showing 
very  luxuriant  growth  with  few  and  poor  fruits  will, 
in  most  cases,  be  brought  into  a  fruitful  condition 
if  the  work  is  properly  carried  out. 

Strawberries. — -These  should  now  receive  whicli- 
ever  treatment  is  deemed  most  suitable.  Many 
writers  stoutly  maintain  that  to  use  a  spade  in 
the  Strawberry  plantation  is  to  cotirt  disaster. 
1  never  read  this  without  smiling,  it  is  so  truly 
absurd.  My  invariable  plan  is  to  cut  all  runners 
up  each  side  of  the  ro\\-s  with  a  sharp  spade,  scatter 
a  fairly  generous  dressing  of  well  rotted  farmyard 
maniure  between  the  rows,  and  then  dig  in.  Under 
this  treatment  I  can  honestly  claim  to  produce 
as  fine  crops  annually  as  anyone  could  wish  for. 
Those  chary  about  adopting  this  simple  and 
speedy  method  may  go  to  the  trouble,  as  some 
do,  of  cutting  the  runners  with  a  knife  and  then 
hoeing    and    raking    off    the    rubbish.     All    such 


number  of  plants  may  now  be  lifted  from  beds 
or  borders  and  potted  or  boxed,  and  kept  on  a 
dry,  sunny  shelf  under  glass  till  spring,  when 
they  will  furnish  a  quantity  of  useful  cuttings  ; 
while  the  old  plants  tliemselves,  if  properly  cared 
for,  are  not  to  be  despised  for  filling  odd  corners 
next  season. 

Ordering  Roses. — ^To  ensture  early  delivery 
any  orders  for  Rose  plants  should  now  be  sent 
away,  as  the  stocks  of  many  varieties  are  often 
limited  and  the  late  orders  can  seldom  be  filled 
satisfactorily.  Where  possible  the  grotmd  intended 
for  a  a  new  Rose-bed  should  be  manured 
and  trenched  in  good  time,  so  that  it  may  settle 
before  the  planting  takes  place. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Celery. — -This  may  very  soon  have  the  final 
earthing  up.  Make  the  earth  fairly  firm  and 
beat  the  sides  of  the  ridge  smooth  with  the  spade 
so  as  to  throw  off  rain. 

Beetroot. — -While  this  vegetable  is  much 
hardier  than  many  suppose,  still  it  does  no  good 
to  keep  it  out  until  severe  weather  sets  in,  so 
whenever  a  favourable  chance  occurs  have  it 
carefully  lifted  and  stored. 

Asparagus. — As  soon  as  the  plants  ripen  cut 
away  to    within    3    inches   of    the  surface  of  the 
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must    be    endowed    with    much    more    patience, 
not  to  speak  of  time,  than  ever  I  have  been  able 
.  to  command,  and  as  far  as  my  observation  goej 
the  latter  method  never  gives  better  crops. 

Raspberries. — If  not  yet  done  cut  away  with- 
out further  delay  all  old  fruiting  canes  and  weakly 
growths  so  as  to  give  those  necessary  for  next 
season's  crop  all  light  and  air  necessary  for  maturing 
the  wood.  Do  not  fasten  to  the  supports  until 
the  leaves  drop. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Propagating. — This  muse  now  be  finished  up 
for  the  season.  Calceolarias  succeed  best  if  in- 
serted about  this  time,  while  Pansies  and  Violas 
also  root  readily  enough  as  a  rule. 

Gladioli. — If  these  are  out  of  flower  and  time 
permits,  the  bulbs  may  now  be  lifted  and  laid-in 
in  a  deep  frame  among  sifted  ashes.  They  ripen 
fully  better  by  this  method,  and  it  gets  the  ground 
cleared  before  it  becomes  unduly  soaked  by  the 
autumn  rains. 

Taberous  Begonias. — These  are  best  left  out 
until  frost  cuts  down  the  stems,  this  agent  seeming 
to  ripen  the  bulbs  much  better  than  if  they  are 
lifted  green  and  planted  in  a  frame,  and  gives 
infinitely  less  trouble.  After  lifting  lay  out  to 
dry  thoroughly  before  storing.  Pack  in  dry  sand 
for  the  winter. 

Geraniums. — -The  Zonal  Pelargonium  is  a 
very  adaptable  plant  and,  should  stock  be  short,  a 


bed  and  apply  a  good  mulch  of  manure.  All 
weeds  shoiild  be  removed  from  beds  and  alleys 
previous  to  the  manure  being  wheeled  on. 

C.     BL.4IR. 

(Gardener  to  Seton  M.  Thomson,  Esq.) 
Preston  House,  Linlilhgow. 


MELIOSMA     CUNEIFOLIA 

Until  the  introduction  of  this  interesting  Meliosma 
by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson  from  China  in  1901  no  hardy 
species  existed  in  our  gardens.  M.  mynantha, 
a  native  of  Japan,  has  been  frequently  tried, 
but  it  only  thrives  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Wilson  describes  M.  cuneifolia  as 
a  spreading  deciduous  shrub  15  feet  to  20  feet 
high.  The  leaves  average  4  inches  to  6  inches 
long  and  half  as  wide.  The  large  panicles  of 
creamy  white  flowers  are  deliciously  fragrant 
and  at  their  best  towards  the  end  of  June  and  during 
early  July.  Other  species  of  Meliosmas  introduced 
by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson  from  China  and  thriving 
outdoors  include  M.  Beaniana,  M.  Oldhami  and 
M.  V'eitchoriura,  the  latter  with  a  very  ornamental 
pinnate  leaf  ij  feet  to  2  feet  long. 


The     Royal     H  or  ticultural 
Society 

A  GREAT  diversit\  of  exhibits  crowded  the  haU 
in  Vincent  Square  on  September  21,  when,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting,  the 
annual  exhibition  of  vegetables  and  that  of  early 
flowering  Chrj'santhemums,  the  latter  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Chr>'santhemum 
Society,  took  place.  Practically  every  inch  of 
available  space  was  occupied,  the  two  annexes 
also  containing  their  quota.  The  important 
exjibit  of  Onions  from  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons 
and  the  vegetable  collection  from  Messrs.  Dobbie 
each  attained  gold  medal  standard.  Of  the  hardy 
flowers  shown  the  Michaelmas  Daisies — not 
unnaturally — predominated.  In  not  a  few 
instances  too — the  remark  is  studiously  made 
and  wit  h  pi  easur  e — t  hese  flowers  are  making 
headway,  many  improvements  being  noted. 
All  the  same,  a  great  weeding  out  is  an  ob\ious 
need,  since  if  the  best  in  all  sections  is  not  good 
enough  for  all,  second  or  third  rate  qualities  are 
not  worth  garden  room.  Of  important  new  plants 
the  Scabiosas  from  Exmonth  and  Westbur\'-on- 
Trym  call  for  special  mention,  while  the  Gladioli 
and  Nerines  from  Messrs.  Barr  were  delightfully 
shown.  The  Dahlia  was  well  represented  again 
and  again,  the  early  flowering  Chrysanthemums 
having  a  good  champion  in  Mr.  Harold  Wells. 
Orchids,  too,  played  a  prominent  part  both  in 
the  groups  and  in  novelties  of  high  merit.  Follow- 
inj;  are  more  particulars  of  the  more  important 
exhibits. 

Habdy  Flowers. 

Among  these  the  Italian  Starworts  (Aster  amellus  in 
variety)  were  prominent.  In  that  from  Mr.  W.  AVells, 
jun.,  A.  a.  King  George  and  A.  a.  Advance  were,  the  best. 
Erigeron  Merstham  Glory  and  Poterium  obtusum  were 
noted. 

The  fim'st  plant  in  ilr.  M.  Prichard's  group  was  the 
new  Sunflower  Helianthus  Monarch  (see  "  New  and  Kare 
Plants").  Erigeron  mesa  grandiflora,  PjTethrum  Comet 
and  a  series  of  Aster  amellus,  including  King  George, 
Beauty  of  Konsdorf  and  Mme.  Poidevin,  were  also 
remarked. 

The  new  Scabiosas  from  Mr.  Isaac  House  were  very 
fine,  Violet  Walters,  Constancy,  I.  House,  Diamond  and 
Harold  being  among  the  best.  ' 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  made  a  great  featiu"e  of  Gladiolus 
America,  perhaps  the  finest  blush- coloured  variety  yet 
introduced.  Nerines,  too.  were  very  fine,  as  also  the  earlj- 
autumn  Crocuses  speciosus,  s.  albus,  zonatus  and  others, 

Jlr.  Amos  Perry.  Enfield,  had  many  good  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  notably  Cloudy  Blue  (pale  mauve),  Snowball 
(very  fine  double  white),  Maggie  Perry  (see  "New  and 
Rare  Plants";  and  Joan  Vaughan  (an  excellent  double 
blue).  Staged  in  handsome  masses  they  told  to  the  best 
advantage. 

Mr.  B.  Ladhams  contributed  freely  of  his  hardy  hybrid 
Lobelias,  some  of  which  are  very  beautiful,  Poiygonum 
cymosum  and  Cimicifuga  Simplex  being  also  good. 
'  Messrs.  Godfrey  and  Son  had  an  extensive  grouping 
of  the  new  Scabiosa  Pride  of  Exmouth,  together  with 
Michaelmas  Daisies  and  Dahlia  Copper  King. 

In  Mr.  Miller's  group  a  vase  of  Lord  Roberts  Kniphofia 
was  very  effective. 

Messrs.  Baker.  Codsall,  Wolverhampton,  had  a  charming 
lot  of  the  new  Sunbeam  Poppies,  also  the  new  Michaelmas 
Daisy  Anita  Ballard  (double  blue)  and  Joan  Vaughan 
(light  blue,  double).  These  are  handsome  and  distinct, 
as  also  most  effective  in  the  mass. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate,  had  a  great 
showing  of  Michaelmas  Daisies  admirably  arranged. 
Of  the  more  uncommon  A.  Thompsoni  and  Acris  alba 
were  remarked.  Others  included  St.  Egwin,  Pink  Pearl, 
Avalanche  (white),  Perry's  Favourite  and  Ideal.  Messrs. 
Bunyard  also  showed  many  varieties  ot  these  flowers. 

Of  Roses  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  contributed  the 
only  group.  Pax.  Vanity.  Moonlight  and  Prosperity  being 
his  set.     They  were  in  good  condition. 

Dahlias. 

Three  speciaUsts  staged  these  flowers  representatively, 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons  having  excellent  collections 
of  singles  and  the  Star  varieties,  the  latter  including 
Crawley  Star  (wliite,  orange),  Ifield,  Sussex  (orange), 
Horley  and  others.  Mr.  J.  T,  West  went  In  strongly  for 
Pompons,  Darkest  of  All,  Jessica,  Nerissa  and 
Winter  Sun  being  noted.  Other  sections  were  very  good. 
Messrs.  Carter  Page  and  Co.,  London  Wall,  contributed 
freely  of  Cactus,  Decorative,  Collarette  and  others,  a 
rich  "wealth  of  the  flowers  in  bank  form  being  distinctly 
imposing, 

MiSCELfcANEOrS. 

Messrs,  Allwood  Brothers  contributed  freely  of  their 
new  AUwoodii  Pinks  and  Carnations.  Mr.  L.  R.  Russell 
showed  Vitis  of  sorts,  Clematises,  Rhus  glabra  laclniata 
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aud  Pliormium  tenax  tricolor.  Mr.  H.  B.  Slay  con- 
tributed Forns,  shrubby  Veronicas  aud  a  handsome  lot 
of  lU'X  Begonias,  such  as  Wisley  Gem,  Silver  Queen, 
Piadem  and  Masterpiece.  Messrs.  Cheal  showed  a  variety 
of  cut  shrubs,  which  included  Cotoueastor  frigida,  Acer 
Ginnala  splendens,  A.  rubra  fulgens.  Cornus  Sibcrica 
and  Quercus  coccinca  rubra.  Spiraea  Billardieri  and  the 
Ceanothuses  were  very  good. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

In  this  section  the  remarkable  collection  of  Onions 
staged  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons.  Beading,  and  which 
secured  a  gold  medal,  merited  the  highest  praise.  Some 
flfty-eight  dishes  were  on  \'iew,  a  big  centre  being  formed 
of  the  two  types  of  Ailsa  Craig  Oval  and  Bound.  All 
were  very  handsome  bulbs.  Varieties  in  the  group  ranged 
from  bulbs  of  half  an  ounce  in  weight  to  those  of  3Alb. 
The  finest  keepers  noted  were  Sutton's  A  1  (flattish), 
Sutton's  Globe  (yellow).  Improved  Beading,  Vcitch's 
Maincrop  (both  flattish  bulbs),  Sutton's  Long  Keeping 
and  Bedfordshire  Champion  (oval).  Perfection,  White 
Leviathan,  Giant  Bed  Bocca.  Crimson  Globe.  Blood  Red, 
Bed  Tripoli  and  Giant  Zitta  were  others.  Imposing 
colonies  of  all  were  staged. 

That  from  Jlessrs.  Bobbie  and  Co.,  Edinburgh,  which 
also  secured  a  gold  medal,  contained  a  variety  of  things, 
vases  of  seed  heads  of  such  vegetable  subjects  as  Leek, 
Onion,  Carrot  and  Beet  being  remarked.  Potatoes  and 
Tomatqes  were  also  features.  Of  the  former.  Witch  Hill, 
Mr.  Breese  (pink).  Majestic,  Dargill  Early,  Mauve  Queen 
(a  particularly  heavy  purple-skinned  round  maincrop). 
The  Bishop  (very  fine  Kidney).  Arran  Comrade,  Arran 
Bose.  Climax  (red  round),  Aslileaf  (immune)  and  Besistant 
Snowdrop.  Tomatoes  Holyrood,  Champion,  Kondine 
Bed  and  Cherry  Bipe  were  noted. 

Messrs.  Whitelegg  and  Co.  were  awarded  a  silver 
Knightian  medal  for  a  collection  of  fruit— Apples.  Pears 
and  Plums.  The  Apples  predominated.  Egremont  Russet, 
Charles  Boss,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch.  Court  Pendu  Plat, 
Tyler's  Kernel,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet.  Grenadier,  Queen 
Charlotte,  Rival  and  Rev.  W.  Wilks  being  among  the 
best. 

Orchids. 

For  a  particularly  handsome  lot  Messrs.  Armstrong  and 
Brown,  Tunbridge  Wells,  gained  a  silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 
Some  notables  were  Cattleya  Hardyana  alba,  C.  Maroni 
(bronze),  C.  O'Brieui  alba  (very  choice).  L.-C,  Golden 
Wren  (a  remarkable  series  being  shoi\Ti  and  no  two  alike), 
L.-C.  Maqueda  (a  handsome  specimen  with  six  flowers), 
Odontoglossum  crispum  (seventeen  flowers)  and  Brasso- 
Cattleya  Thorntoni.  Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.  had 
the  lovely  Sopliro-L»lio  Gratrix,  Vanda  cjemlea.  Cattleya 
Hardyana,  Odontioda  Charlesworthi  and  other  good 
things.  In  that  from  Messrs.  Sander  and  Son  Cattleya 
Hardyana  Bruges  Belle,  Lfelio-Cattleya  Glory  (rich 
yellow)  and  Cattleya  Lady  Veitch  (pure  white)  were 
among  the  more  notable  examples. 


VEGETABLE     SHOW. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  vegetables  was,  as  already 
announced,  held  on  September  21  in  conjunction  with  the 
fortnightly  meeting.  From  the  exhibition  standpoint 
the  produce  staged  did  not  reach  its  usual  standard  of 
excellence,  nor  was  the  competitive  aspect  of  the  Show 
characterised  by  keenness — shortcomings  both.  A  matter 
which  gave  rise  to  much  discussion  aud  unqualified 
criticism  was  the  awards  of  the  judges  in  not  a  few  of  the 
competitive  classes.  The  more  flagrant  instances  of 
injustice  occurred  in  the  Carrot  (long),  Tomato  and 
Onion  classes;  while,  as  demonstrating  incompetency 
or  lack  of  up-to-dateness,  a  first  prize  was  actually  awarded 
— though  subsequently  withdrawn — to  a  collection  ot 
Potatoes  in  the  immune  class  which  contained  five  non- 
immune varieties.  And  it  was  not  an  isolated  instance. 
The  first  prize  lot  of  Carrots  had  been  badly  attacked 
by  grub ;  that  awarded  second  prize  was  infinitely 
superior  and  freer  of  blemish ;  while  another  lot  from 
Ammandford.  with  smaller,  refined,  well-coloured  and  all 
but  flawless  roots,  received  no  award  whatsoever.  These 
last  were,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  perfect  roots  shown. 
Tomatoes  (red)  were  in  like  case.  Those  awarded  first 
prize  were  over-ripe,  watery  to  the  touch,  their  table 
fitness  long  since  passed.  Some  fruits  were  yellow  with 
disease  at  the  base.  Strange,  indeed,  that  "so  faulty  a 
lot  should  have  been  labelled  *'  Perfection."  The  most 
perfect  dish — fruits  medium  sized,  uniform  throughout, 
firm,  fresh,  richly  coloured  and  of  high  table  quality — 
came  from  Mrs.  J.  Jones,  Ammandford,  and  received 
no  award.  Tins  lot,  too,  was  labelled  "  Perfection," 
and  the  exhibit  did  iwt  belie  its  name.  These  remarks 
are  made  in  no  carping  spirit,  and  specific  instances  are 
given  because  of  the  seriousness  of  the  injustice.  Who 
the  judges  were  we  do  not  know,  and  that  is  not  the 
point.  Of  infinite  importance,  however,  is  it  that  such 
flagrant  errors  in  future  shall  be  avoided.  A  society 
committing  itself  to  "  Eules  for  Judging"  is  to  be 
expected  to  use  every  endeavour  to  conform  to  the  standard 
it  lays  down.  Hence  in  the  interests  of  the  Society,  the 
exhibitors  and  all  concerned,  we  trust  the  Council  will 
see  to  it  in  future  that  not  only  men  up  to  date  and  of  the 
highest  attainments  in  vegetable  cultivation  arc  appointed 
as  judges,  but  men  also  whose  experience  as  such  will 
place  their  deliberations  as  far  as  may  be  above  reproach. 
Following  are  some  particulars  of  the  Show : 

In  the  important  class  for  "twelve  kinds,  distinct," 
for  which  the  Sutton  Challenge  Cup.  value  £50,  and  £5 
cash  are  awarded  as  first  prize,  the  high  honour  went 
to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  B.  Greville.  Polesden  Lacey,  Dorking 
(gardener,  J£r.  H.  Prince).  The  items  were  Onion  Ailsa 
Craig.  Exhibition  Brussels  Sprouts,  Tomato  Perfection, 
Black  Beet,  Tender  and  True  Parsnip,  Leek  Prizetaker, 
Solid  White  Celery,  Best  of  All  Bunner  Bean  and  Pea 
Alderman — a  uniformly  strong  lot  tlu-oughout.  Second, 
Mr.  J.  Jones,  Ammandford.  South  Wales. 

For  nine  kinds,  distinct,  :\Ir.  J.  S.  Kelly,  The  Gardens, 
Claremont.  was  first,  his  finer  dishes  being  Selected 
Gladstone  Pea,  Best  of  All  Runner  Bean,  King  Edward  VII 


Potato,  Carrot  Champion  Horn  and  Cauliflower  Autimm 
.Mammoth.  Second,  W'.  H.  Myers,  Esq..  Bishop's 
Waltham  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Ellwood),  whose  Buiuier 
Beans  Sutton's  A  1,  Duke  of  Albany  Peas  and  Ailsa 
Craig  Onions  were  very  good. 

Six  kinds,  distinct :  First,  C.  A.  Cain.  Esq.,  The  Node, 
Welwyn  (gardener.  Mr.  T.  Pateman),  to  whose  collection 
the  Society's  Challenge  Cup  was  awarded.  Major  Clark 
pink  Celery  and  Adsa  Craig  Onions  were  excellent. 
Second.  J).  W.  Bedford.  Esq.,  Berkhampstead. 

For  a  collection  of  twelve  varieties  of  Potatoes,  distinct, 
G.  Thorn,  Esq.,  Willesborough,  Kent  (gardener.  Mr. 
Hoad).  was  first,  with  produce  considerably  below  that 
noted  last  year.  St.rling  Castle,  Edinburgh  Castle, 
Abundance,  Early  Bound,  Wliite  City  and  Great  Scot, 
were  among  those  shown.  Second,  the  Bight  Hon- 
F.  Halsey,  Bart.,  Hemel  Hempstead  (gardener.  Mr.  T 
Avery).  Arran  Comrade,  Duke  of  York,  Kerr's  Pink 
and  Victory  were  noted.     Five  competed. 

Mrs.  Wallis  Toller,  Woodside,  Weybridge  (gardener, 
Jlr.  G.  Crabb),  was  placed  first  for  six  varieties  of  immune 
Potatoes,  having,  among  others.  The  Ally,  Kerr's  pink 
and  Majestic.  .  C.  A.  Cain,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  T. 
Pateman),  was  second,  having  The  Bishop,  a  handsome- 
looking,  main  crop  kidney,  and  Arran  Victory,  purple 
skin,  very  good.  The  Rev.  Leigh,  Yalding.  was  dis- 
qualified for  having  five  non-immune  varieties  in  his 
collection.  Mr.  M.  Hoad.  gardener  to  G.  Thorn,  Esq., 
Willesborough.  Ashford.  Kent,  who  had  two  non-immunes 
in  his  set,  being  also  disqualified. 

In  th^  Onion  class,  six  distinct,  Mr.  Ellwood,  gardener 
to  W.  H.  Myers,  Esq.,  led.  Brown  Globe,  Bed  Italian, 
Improved  Reading  and  oval  and  round  Ailsa  Craig  being 
noted.  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Greville  was  second,  Sutton's  A  1 
and  Ailsa  Craig  being  the  best. 

For  the  collection  of  six  salads  these  exhibitors  changed 
places,  both  showing  serviceable  produce. 

Single  Dish  Classes. 
Eleven  competed  in  the  Bunner  Bean  class.  First, 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  F.  Halsey,  Bart.  ;  second,  Mrs.  G.  F. 
Austen,  both  staging  Best  of  All.  For  both  French 
Climbing  and  Dwarf  Beans  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Greville, 
Dorking  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Prince),  was  first.  Tender 
and  True  and  Canadian  W'onder  being  shown  respectively. 
For  Globe  Beet  Mr.  B.  Staward.  Panshanger,  staging 
Sutton's  Globe,  was  first;  the  Rev.  T.  G.  Wyatt.  second. 
The  Hon.  Mrs.  Greville  and  Mr.  Staward  were  first  and 
second  for  Long  Beet,  the  variety  Sutton's  Black.  Dwarf 
Gem  Brussels  Sprouts  secured  first  and  second  prizes  in 
its  class,  C.  A.  Cain,  Esq.,  leading,  this  exhibitor  also 
taking  first  for  the  plants  with  the  same  variety,  particu- 
larly well  buttoned.  For  Cabbages  and  Savoy  Cabbage 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Greville  and  C.  A.  Cain.  Esq.,  were  in  the 
order  named  in  each  case.  For  White  Celery  Mrs, 
Farnham,  Witley,  was  first :  for  Bed,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Greville.  Invincible  White  and  Superb  Pink  taking  the 
lead.  Mr.  J.  Jones,  Ammandford.  with  excellent  Inter- 
national Prize  Leek,  led  in  the  class  for  this  excellent 
vegetable,  long,  well-blanched  sticks  being  shown.  Good 
Onions  and  Long  Carrots  were  staged,  but,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  the  best  did  not  get  the  premier  awards. 
Stump-rooted  Carrots  were  not  well  sho^vn.  For  a  dish 
of  Peas  ten  staged  ;  the  Hon.  Mrs.  B.  Greville.  Polesden 
Lacey,  Dorking  (gardener.  Mr.  H.  Prince),  first ;  second. 
Mi.  W.  West.  Sparslmlt,  near  Winchester,  both  staging 
the  variety  Atdiinian  excellently. 


National  Chrysanthemum  Society 

The  exhibition  of  early  varieties  promotul  by  the  aJovi'- 
named  Society  played  but  a  minor  part,  the  chief  of  the 
exhibits  being  from  the  trade. 

For  six  varieties  of  Earhes,  disbudded  :  First.  Mr. 
J.  C.  Kenwood.  Lewes,  who  had  Sanctity,  Red  Almirante, 
Knaresboro  Yellow,  Elseham  W'hite.  Normandie  and 
La  Pactole.     Quite  a  creditable  lot. 

Twelve  vases  of  early  sorts,  undisbudded ;  Mr.  J. 
Emberson,  Walthamstow,  was  the  only  exhibitor. 
Crimson  Polly  was  very  good. 

Sir.  D.  B.  Crane  alone  exhibited  six  vases  of  flowers 
natinrally  grown  and  was  awarded  first  prize. 

Mr.  Keith  Luxford,  Harlow,  was  awarded  a  silver-gilt 
medal  for  a  capital  lot.  Of  Mary  Mason  (purplish), 
Framfiekl  White.  Harry  Thorpe  (yellow),  Goldfinch  and 
Polly  handsome  stands  were  set  up.  the  whole  forming 
an  imposing  display. 

For  a  practically  exhaustive  collection  of  early- 
fiowering  sorts  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Merstham, 
were  awarded  a  gold  medal.  To  give  all  would  be  to 
issue  a  catalogue,  and  a  few  must  suffice.  Leslie, 
H.  Martin.  Golden  Diana  (the  best  yellows),  White  Countess, 
Sanctity.  Framfield  Early  (white,  the  best  of  its  colour). 
Bronze  Patricia  and  Bronze  Goacher  (excellent).  Goacher's 
Crimson,  very  good.  We  were,  however,  more  than 
pleased  to  again  see  a  delightful  lot  of  the  crimson  scarlet 
Boi  des  Precoces  in  the  collection.  An  old  variety  we  had 
thought  almost  extinct,  it  is  stiU  mthout  equal  among 
them  all  for  its  brilliant  colour  effect. 


GARDGNINC      APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  H.  Turner,  previously  liead-gardi'ner  at  Danesbury. 
Welwyn,  Herts,  for  A.  W'.  aud  the  Hon.  Jlrs.  Merry,  of 
Belladrum.  and  temporary  for  Viscountess  Bhondda  at 
Pen-y-coed  Castle,  Jfonmouthshire.  has  been  appointed 
head-gardener  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Northumber- 
land, Albury  Park  Gardens.  Guildford. 

JlR.  Ernest  Hewer,  for  the  past  sixteen  years  head- 
gardener  to  G.  F.  Buxton,  Esq.,  C.B.,  at  Dunston  Hall, 
Norwich,  as  head-gardener  to  the  same  gentleman  at 
Hoveton  Hall,  Wroxham,  Norwich. 

Mr.  J.  Gilchrist,  formerly  of  Bossdhu,  Luss.  Loch 
Lomond,  has  been  appointed  head-gardener  to  Sir  Robert 
Moncrietle,  Bart.,  Bridge  of  Earn,  Perth,  N.B. 


National   Rose   Society 

The  autumn  exhibition  of  this  Society,  hchl  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square, 
on  September  23.  established  a  record.  Not  in 
the  whole  history  of  Rose  cultivation  has  such  an 
autumn  gathering  of  the  "  Queen  of  Flowers " 
been  brought  together  or  such  general  high  excel- 
lence or  spectacular  effect  been  attained.  Could 
anything  have  been  more  gratifying  to  the  pro- 
moters or  subscribers  ?  We  think  not  '.  Hitherto 
these  autumn  gatherings  have  been  justifiecl  by 
results.  In  that  now  particularly  imder  review 
something  more  has  been  achieved,  the  wraith 
of  the  flowers  and  their  quality  having  demon- 
strated the  need  of  such  an  exhibition.  To  Rose- 
growing  as  a  whole  the  fact  should  have  a  stimu- 
lating effect ;  to  the  amateur  grower  and  others 
desirous  of  staring  in  so  sumptuous  a  repast, 
not  a  little  spur.  Incidentally,  the  Society 
responsible  for  its  being,  and  demonstrating 
the  value  of  the  autumn  Rose  to  the  world  at 
large,  should  be  encouraged  in  its  good  work  by 
a  membership  largely  increased  in  order  that 
hands  ai:d  "  art "  be  strengthened  in  the  way 
indicated.  The  greater  success  achieved  this 
year  also  merits  a  reward  pro  rala.  It  has  not 
been  accomplished  in  an  ideal  season.  Far  f ron^ 
it.  The  recent  continuous  rains  and  exceptionally 
cold  nights  have  been  by  no  means  favourable, 
hence  so  remarkable  an  exhibition  was  to  not  a 
few  in  the  nature  of  a  surprise.  And  it  was  truly 
"  national."  Roses  in  high  excellence  came  from 
far  and  near,  though  it  was  Messrs.  McGredy 
and  Son  of  Portadown  to  whom  all  the  gold  modal 
honours  fell,  and  who  must  have  gone  home 
perfectly  happy  because  the  children  of  their 
rearing  had  attained  so  high  a  place.  Of  the  Show 
itself  the  exhibits  filled  the  entire  hall,  the  great 
unbroken  bank  of  flowers  occupying  its  northern 
side  being  in  the  nature  of  a  revelation.  The  basket 
groups,  too.  so  strong  a  feature  of  the  summer 
show,  were  even  stronger  here.  They  were  intended 
to  show  the  decorative  aspect  of  the  Rose — long- 
stemmed  flowers  imposingly  displaj-ed.  And  they 
played  their  part  well  and  unmistakably.  The 
table  arrangements  were  good,  and  there  w-ere 
plenty  of  them.  They  are  popular,  too,  as  witness 
the  interest  they  create.  Not  1<  ast  were  the 
flowers  of  the  amateurs,  some  of  them  ideal  and 
silver  medalists  to  boot.  Following  are  brief 
particulars  of  the  classes. 

ExmBiTioN  Roses  (XtmsEETMEK). 

For  twenty-four  blooms,  distinct,  the  first  prize  went 
to  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtownards.  for  a 
capital  lot,  from  which  Margaret  Dickson  Hamill.  George 
Dickson.  Lord  Allenby,  Mrs.  Dunbar  BulJer,  Edith  Cavell^ 
W.  C.  Gaunt,  Lord  Haig  and  Gorgeous  are  a  selection  ; 
second,  Messrs.  Hugli  Dickson  and  Sons,  Belfast,  whose 
best  were  Molly  Bligh,  Mrs.  A.  Ricardo,  George  Dickson, 
Caroline  Testout  and  Stargaret  Dickson  Hamill. 

For  eighteen,  distinct, "  Mr.  Elisha  Hicks,  Twyford, 
was  first,  having  his  fragrant  Mrs.  G.  Norwood,  Mrs. 
Elisha  Hicks,  George  Dickson  and  Miss  W'illmott  par- 
ticularly good  ;  second,  5tr.  G.  Burch,  Peterborough* 
whose  best  were  William  Shean,  Hugh  Diclfson  and 
Gorgeous.     Five  corapetitoi"s  entered. 

Twelve  blooms  (Teas  and  Noisettes) :  First,  Jlr.  H. 
Drew,  Longworth,  wlio  showed  Harry  Kirk,  Mrs.  Foley 
Hobbs  and  W.  K.  Smith  very  well ;  second,  Mr.  G.  Prince, 
Oxford,  whose  Mrs.  Dudley  Cross,  Maman  Cochet  and 
Bridesmaid  were  prim  and  fresh  looking. 

Roses  is  B.^skets  (Exhibition). 

These,  as  already  noted,  were  effectively  shown.  For 
that  for  three  baskets,  three  distinct  \*arieties,  Messrs. 
Hugh  Dickson  and  Sons,  Belfast,  were  i]rst,  the  varieties 
being  Hugh  Dickson,  Carohue  Testout  and  Snow  Queen. 
Mr.  J.  Mattock,  Oxford,  was  second,  staging  the  same 
varieties.     Four  competed. 

For  five  baskets  of  Roses  (decorative)  the  first  prize 
w?nt  to  Messrs.  Chaplin  Brothers,  "Waltham  Cross,  for 
a  partiexdarly  good  sot,  Edith  Cavell,  Red  Letter  Day* 
Margaret  Dickson  Hamill,  Ophelia  (very  fine)  and  Scarlet 
Emblem ;  second,  Slessrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons, 
Belfast,  who  showed  Mrs.  Wemyss  Quinn  (fine  yellow), 
K.  of  K.  and  Red  Letter  Day  very  well. 

Mr.  George  Lilley,  Yiewsley,  led  the  way  with  five 
entrants  for  three  baskets  of  Roses,  having  a  glorious  lot 
of  Mrae.  Edouard  Herriof ,  also  C.  E.  Shea  and  almost  p  ;rfect 
Ophelia.  Messrs.  Chaplin  Brothers  were  second,  their 
best  being  C.  K.  Douglas  (scarlet)  and  Lady^Pirrie. 
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Messrs.  Chaplin  li-d  in  tlie  class  for  thre(^  baskets  of 
Polyantha  llosi-s.  having  Jtrs.  Cut  bush,  Jessie  and  Orleaas, 
3Ir.  Eli^ha  Hicks  following  \vith  Orleans  and  Katherine 
-Zeiraet  (whito). 

Roses  in  Vasks. 

Only  two  entered  for  twenty-four  distinct  varieties, 
not  less  than  throe  or  more  than  seven  steins  eacli 
'(Polyantlia  and  Pompons  excluded),  space  allowed  8  feet 
by  3  feet,  the  first  prize  going  to  Sir.  John  Mattock, 
Oxford,  who  had  Tsobel,  K.  of  K.,  General  McArthur. 
Moonlight,  Lady  Hillingdon.  Sirs.  Herbert  Stevens,  Red 
Letter  Day,  Edith  Part,  (very  fragrant)  and  a  lovely  lot 
■of  Marie  van  Houtte.  ^I^Iessrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.  "were 
second. 

For  twelve  varieties,  conditions  as  above,  Mr.  G.  Lilley, 
Yiewsley,  was  first,  having  Lady  Hillingdon,  Mrs.  Herbert 
Stevens,  Constance  (fine  yellow),  Mme.  Lecn  Pain, 
Margaret  Diclcson  Haniil!,  Hadley  (very  dark)  and  May 
Marriott,  the  orange  sport  from  Mme.  Edouard  Herriot  : 
second.  Mr.  Frank  Spooner,  Horsell.  ^'oking,  his  best  bfing 
itiss  Dorothy  Mocatta,  Henrietta.  Rayon  d'Or  (very 
rich  yellow).  Lady  Pirrie  and  Ophelia.  jNIt.  George 
Prince,  who  was  third,  had  Golden  Ophelia  particularly 
■good. 

Groups  of  Roses. 

These,  as  stated,  oceupifd  the  whole  of  the  northern 
side  of  the  hall  and,  facing  the  entrance,  were  in  the 
nature  of  an  eye-opener.  Space  allowed,  20  feet  by  4  feit. 
Five  leading  growers  entered,  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Co,. 
Colchester,  being  awarded  first  prize,  the  only  award 
of  the  occasion  that  we  were  not  in  accord  with.  Golden 
Emblem,  K.  of  K.,  Lady  Hillingdon,  Juliet,  Christine 
and  Sirs.  Herbert  Stevens  were  among  the  finer  items. 
The  weakness  of  the  exhibit  was  in  the  back  line,  three 
stands  of  Polyanthas — George  Elger.  Jessie  and  Ellen 
Poulsen — more  particularly  demonstrating  tliis.  The 
second  prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Bees,  Limited, 
Liverpool,  whose  group  for  flower  weight  and  quality 
with  endurance  was  unquestionably  superior.  Its  strength, 
however,  was  also  probably  its  weakness  ;  the  la^ishness 
■of  the  flowers,  with  shortness  of  stem,  dense  arrangement 
and  rather  heavy  appearance  possibly  its  undoing.  Albeit 
it  was  an  imposing  group,  rich  in  colour  and  effective 
yards  away.  The  firm's  Independence  Day  was  a  fCu^ture 
alone  ;  The  Queen  Alexandra,  magnificent.  Others 
were  Lady  Hillingdon,  Mme.  Edouard  Herriot  and  Snow 
•Queen.  Mark  their  colour,  ye  rosarians  1  Mr.  Elisha 
Hicks,  who  was  third,  staged  Mrs.  Alfred  iTate.  R?d 
Letter  Day,  Princess  Marj",  Ophelia  and  Joanna  Bridge 
very  finely.     Fourth.  Messrs.  Jackraan  and  Son.  Woking. 

For  a  group  of  cut  Roses  on  a  space  in  feet  by  4  feet 
^Messrs.  Chaplin  Brothers  were  first,  Ophelia,  Isobel 
Mrs.  Dunlop  Best  and  ilrs.  Herbert  Stevens  being  noted. 
Second,  Mr.  T.  P.  Edwards,  Southgate,  whose  Golden 
Xmblem  and  Henrietta,  of  salmon  and  shrimp  pink  colour, 
•were  very  fine. 

JIlSCELLA>*EOrS. 

Only  one  entered  for  thirty  distinct  Roses,  three  stems 
•of  each,  JMessrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Colchester,  taking 
first  prize.  Notables  included  Juliet.  Molly  Sharman 
Crawford.  Lady  Plymouth  (soft  yellow),  Mrs.  Foley 
Hobbs.  K.  of  K.,  ^'ellie  Parker.  Lady  Hillingdon.  Mrs. 
Herbert  Stevens  and  George  Dickson.  The  flowers  were 
particularly  fresh  looking  and  clean. 

For  eighteen  distinct,  not  fewer  than  three  stems  of 
•each,  four. entered,  5Ir.  George  Prince.  Oxford.  %\ith  such 
as  Mme.  Jules  Bouclie  (white,  in  the  way  of  Mrs.  Herbert 
Stevens),  Henrietta,  Los  Angeles.  Mrs.  E.  Powell.  Oph.lia. 
Mrs.  Alfred  Tate  and  others,  being  first  ;  second,  Mr.  G. 
Burch.  Peterboro,  whose  Sunburst,  Golden  Emblem  and 
The  Queen  Alexandra  wer ,  good  ;  third,  Messrs.  Stuart 
Low  and  Co.,  whose  Ophelia.  Los  Angeles  and  Lady 
Pirrie  were  noted. 

Artistic  Classes  (Trade). 

Dirner  table  decoration  of  Roses,  four  competing, 
Sirs.  May,  Waltham  Cross,  won  easily  ^^ith  a  delightful 
arrangement  of  Ophelia  and  trails  "of  Rosa  rubrifolia 
and  R.  Willmottiae.  A  graceful  exhibit  and  liigh-class 
flowers.  3Ir.  Elisha  Hicks,  who  used  Richmond  Roses, 
was  second. 

For  a  bowl  of  cut  Roses,  lightly  arranged.  Sirs.  Bide, 
Famham.  with  a  fine  arrangement  of  3Ime.  Edouard 
Herriot,  was  in  the  place  of  honour,  Jlr.  G.  Lilley,  Yiewsley, 
■j'mplojing  Ophelia,  being  second.     Four  competed. 

Ladies'  Artistic  Section. 

Three  contested  for  leading  honours  for  a  bowl  of  cut 
Roses,  Mrs.  C.  Hale,  Warminster,  winning  with  an 
arrangement  largely  of  Mme.  Edouard  Herriot.  Second, 
Mrs.  C.  Giddins,  who  used  Ophelia  to  advantage. 

Mrs.  Hale  also  led  in  the  ^-ase  class,  having  Ophefia ;  Mrs. 
■Courtney  Page,  employing  Sunburst,  being  second. 

For  the  dinner  table  decoration  of  cut  Roses,  seven 
aspirants  came  fon\-ard,  the  tables  charming  throughout. 
Highest  honours  in  a  strong  competition,  however,  fell 
to  Mrs.  Robinson,  Bourne  End.  who  employed  Ophelia 
and  bronze  Rose  trails  most  effectivelv.  In  this  class 
Mrs.  Courtney  Page,  Enfield,  was  an  excellent  second, 
"Willmottiae  foliage  garnlshings  and  Sunburst  Roses  being 
her  choice. 

Mrs.  Bide,  Farnham,  had  a  lovely  lot  of  blooms  of  The 
'Queen  Alexandra  admirably  disposed  on  another  table, 
though  the  variety  sits  rather  heavily  in  "  artistic " 
work. 

For  the  bowl  of  Roses,  Mrs.  C.  Hale  again  led,  her 
■choice,  which  was  admirable,  being  the  single  pink-flowered 
Isobel.  Mrs.  Charlton,  using  Richmond,  was  second. 
Seven  competed. 

Amateurs.    Exhibition  Roses. 

For  twelve  blooms,  Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside,  Great  Stam- 
bridge,  was  first  with  not  ver>'  high  quality. 

For  nine  distinct,  J.  Hart,  Esq.,  Potters  Bar,  won, 
•Claudius,  Mrs.  Foley  Hobbs  and  Hush  Dickson  being  of 
Jiis    best.     Second,    W.    Sunderland,    Esq.,    DriflBeld. " 


For  six  blooms,  limited  to  growers  of  fewer  tlian  750 
plants,  R.  de  V.  Pryor,  Esq^..  Hitcliin,  was  first.  White 
Maman  Cochet,  Florence  Forrester  and  Miss  Willmott 
being  noted. 

For  a  like  number  for  grower*  of  less  than  500  plants, 
W.  E.  Moore,  Esq..  High  Wycombe,  staged  one  of  the 
best  blooms  in  the  exhibition,  his  Georg-^  Dickson,  a 
magnificent  specimen,  gaining  a  silver  medal  for  excellence. 
Otlicrs  in  the  set  were  W.  R.  Smith  (cream),  Candcnr 
Lyonnaise  and  Sirs.  F.  Dennisson.  Second.  Dr.  Panck- 
ridge,  Petersfield,  whose  Jlrs.  Foley  Hobbs  and  George 
Dickson  were  very  good. 

For  six  distinct  for  growers  of  fewer  than  350  plants. 
W.  G.  Bambridge,  Kettering;  led.  Hadley  being  one  of  the 
best.     Second,   Jlr.   C.   Chambers,   Harrow. 

Another  six  for  growers  of  200  plants,  first,  G.  Freer, 
Esq.,  Kettering,  Snow  Queen.  George  Dickson  and  Mar- 
garet Dickson  Hamill  being  his  best.  G.  Llewllyn.  Esq., 
who  was  second,  showed  Fisher  Holmes  and  Lt.  Chaure 
creditably. 

Six  distinct  grown  within  ten  miles  of  Charing  Cross 
brought  six  competitors,  A.  Curtis,  Esq.,  Streatham  and 
A.  N.  Rogers,  Esq.,  East  Putney,  scoring  in  that  order. 

Nine  blooms  (teas  and  noisettes),  R:^v.  F.  R.  Burnside 
was  fii-st,  Harry  Kirk  and  Maman  Cochet  calling  for 
mention. 

Four  entered  for  six  blooms  distinct,  W.  E.  Moore, 
Esq.,  High  Wycombe,  again  leading  with  high  class 
flowers.  Lady  Plymouth,  Mrs.  Myies  Kennedy,  White 
Maman  Cochet,  very  fine,  Jules  Gravereanx  and  W.  P.. 
Smith  being  exceptionally  good.  Second,  3Ir.  W^.  Burgess. 
Ton  bridge. 

Amateurs.    Decorative  Roses. 

Two  baskets  of  Roses,  first  G.  iMarriot,  Esq..  N.'therfold. 
Lady  Pirrie  (verj^  fine)  and  Chateau  de  ClosVougeot.  being 
set  up.  Second,  John  Hart,  Esq.,  Potters  Bar,  Mme.  Leon 
Pain  being  ver>-  good. 

One  basket  of  Roses,  G.  A.  Hammond,  Esq..  Burgess 
Hill,  was  first  with  Irish  Fireflame.  Second,  Miss  B.  H. 
Langton.  Harrow.     Five  competed. 

G.  JMarriott,  Esq..  was  also  fii-st  for  the  mixed  basket  of 
cut  Roses,  his  cliief  being  ilay  aiarriott,  the  golden  sport 
of  Mme.  Edouard  Herriot.  Four  competed,  Mrs.  Charlton 
being  second. 

H.  R.  Darlington.  Esq..  Potters  Bar,  was  first  for  the 
hips  of  five  dis'tinct  species  of  Roses,  those  of  Rugosa 
rubrifolia  and  Calocarpa,  among  others,  being  shown. 

Sundries. 

Messrs.  Pinches.  Crown  Buildings.  Cambcrwell.  had  a 
stand  of  their  world  renowned  "  Acme  "  labels,  used  for 
plant  nam*^  of  all  descriptions,  and  th-Jr  "Radiate" 
stands  for  flowers,  which  have  gained  so  much  in  popular 
esteem. 

Messrs.  Prentice  Brothers,  Stowmarket,  had  among  oth^r 
things  the  famous  Ichthemic  guano  and  their  well  known 
To  ma  rite. 

Messrs.  Allwood  Borthers,  Hayward's  Heath,  contributed 
of  th.ir  fascinating  Allwoodii  Pinks,  together  with  many 
beautiful  varieties  of  Carnations. 


find  a  ready  sale  among  the  retailers  of  your  nearest 
town,  in  which  case  you  would  save  the  cost  of  packing 
and  carriage:  but  wherever  they  are  sold  it  will  pay  to 
grade  and  bunch  uniformly. 


ANSWERS 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS 

FLOWER     GARDEN. 

IRIS  DISEASE  (C.  B.  R.  and  M.  IT.).— The  Irises  are 
attacked  b\'  tlie  Iris  leaf  spot  disease,  due  to  the  fungus 
Heterosponim  echinulatuni.  This  disease  is  generally 
most  prevalent  in  soils  tending  to  sourness,  and  we  recom- 
mend you  to  remove  all  the  diseased  leaves  and  give  the 
ground  a  thorough  dusting  with  powdered  lime — fresh 
slaked  lime  may  be  used. 

ANTIRRHINUMS  {T.  P.).— It  is  dangerous  to  attempt 
to  diagnose  a  disease  in  the  absence  of  the  patient,  and 
we  therefore  hesitate  to  make  any  recomm'''ndations 
regarding  the  Antirrhinums.  It  is,  of  course,  undesirable 
to  plant  these  or  any  other  plants  year  after  year  on  the 
same  bed,  and  it  may  be  that  this  has  contributed  to  the 
disaster  that  has  befallen  them  this  year. 

SPRING-FLOWERING  BULBS  FOR  PROFIT  {Bronh- 
lands). — Before  you  embark  on  such  a  scheme  as  that 
outlined  in  your  letter  we  would  advise  you  to  consult 
an  expert,  who,  after  an  inspection  of  the  land,  would 
be  able  to  give  you  the  information  you  require  and 
judge  of  the  possibilities  of  profitable  planting.  In 
successful  commercial  gardening  much  more  than  a  know- 
ledge of  correct  planting  and  after-treatment  is  essential, 
and  we  may  name  such  as  keen  buying  to  get  the  best 
stocks  of  whatever  it  is  wished  to  grow,  at  "  rock-bottom 
prices."  The  selection  of  the  best  varieties  to  grow, 
can  only  be  arrived  at  after  careful  and  knowledgable 
consideration  of  all  the  circumstances,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  possess  the  valuable  gift  of  anticipating  the  market 
supply  and  demand.  With  regard  to  the  relative  prices 
of  Daffodil  bulbs,  it  is,  as  you  suggest,  generally  true  that 
the  cheaper  bulbs  are  sorts  of  which  the  cut  blooms  fetch 
relatively  low  prices  on  the  market  and  wiiich,  in  times  of 
glut,  are  almost  unsaleable.  The  best  sorts  practically 
always  sell  and  at  good  prices;  but,  even  so,  the  very 
high-priced  sorts  could  not  be  grown  profitably  on 
commercial  lines,  and  the  grower  must  confine  himself 
to  the  best  of  what  may  be  termed  "  standard  sorts." 
The  number  of  flowers  that  may  be  expected  from  a  single 
bulb  depends  to  some  extent  on  variety  and  also  on  the 
type  of  bulb.  Some  are  single  bulbs,  others  "  double- 
nosed  "  or  **  treble- nosed."  as  they  are  termed,  and  these, 
of  course,  tlu-ow  up  more  spikes ;  this  is  an  important 
point  to  be  considered  when  comparing  relative  prices. 
The  best  method  of  disposing  of  market  produce  depends 
on  various  circumstances.     It  may  well  be  that  vou  woiUd 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

WOODS  OR  BUDS  OF  ROSES  {Infere.^fptD.—li  you  are 
interested  m  the  hortiridtural  trade,  or  likely  tobecome 
so.  we  think  you  would  do  well  to  join  a  horticultural 
trade  association.  You  would  then  become  entitled 
to  a  Fellow's  privileges  and  advantages.  Failing  this, 
your  best  way  of  obtaining  Rose  buds  in  season,  also 
stocks  for  Apples.  Plums  and  Pears,  will  be  by  advertising 
in  The  Garden.  Briar  stocks  for  Rose-budding  are 
to  be  obtained  in  countrj'  districts  from  those  who  lay 
themselves  out  to  dig  them  out  of  hedges  and  other  jilaces 
where  they  grow  wild.  Advertise  for  such  in  autumn 
and  early  winter. 

ROSE  AND  SIBERIAN  CRAB  (C.  3/.).— Please  send 
a  specimen  of  th''  tree  in  flower.  The  Rose  is  Gruss 
an  Teplitz,  but,  in  the  absence  of  specimens  of  the 
diseased  foliage,  we  are  unable  to  say  what  has  caused 
the  leaves  to  fall.  We  suspect  the  disease  called  black 
spot,  due  to  Actinonema  rosae.  is  the  cause  of  it.  however. 
AVe  cannot  see  any  disease  on  the  part  of  the  Siberian 
Crab  sent,  but  suspect  that  it  is  diseased  lower  down  the 
stem.  The  Pear  leaf  has  been  ruined  by  a  small  cater- 
pillar, which  has  now  escaped.  The  attack  of  this  pest 
is  rarely  serious  enough  to  call  for  repressive  measures, 
but  if  it  is  abundant,  spraying  in  July  or  August  is  the 
best  measure  to  adopt. 

BLACK  SPOT  ON  ROSES  (G.  P.  ff.).~The  Roses  are 
attacked  by  the  disease  known  as  leaf  blotch  or  black 
spot,  due  to  the  attack  of  tiie  fungus  Actinonema  tost. 
This  fimgus  persists  on  the  foliage  through  the  winter, 
and  it  is  therefore  wise  to  collect  and  burn  the  leaves 
that  fall.  This  checks  to  some  extent  the  outbreak  on 
the  leaves  in  the  spring.  In  the  spring,  commencing  in 
May.  spray  the  Roses  with  Bordeaux  or  Burgundy  mixture, 
such  as  is  used  for  spraying  Potatoes.  This  spraying 
should  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  tlu-ee  weeks  during 
the  summer. 


TREES     .\N'D     SHRUBS. 

ROMNEYA  {E.  L.  B.).— The  Romneya  buds  are  suffering 
from  the  attack  of  an  insect  which  has  damaged  the 
stems  just  below  the  buds.  It  is  doubtful  whether  much 
can  be  done  to  check  such  an  attack,  as  the  insect  is  not 
a  conspicuous  one  and  is  not  likely  to  be  destroyed  by 
spraying.  We  can  only  advise  you  to  keep  watch  for  it 
and  destroy  it  if  seen,  and  to  cut  off  (with  the  stalks) 
the  buds  that  are  attacked  and  burn  them. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

SILVER  LEAF  (E.  M.  77.).— All  the  leaves  are  attacked 
by  silver  hof,  and  all  the  diseased  trees  should  come 
down. 

VICTORIA  PLUM  (Berlshire  Subscriber).— The  Plum 
is  attacked  by  aphis.  This  is  certainly  an  attack  that 
should  be  countered  by  active  measures  on  the  grower's 
part,  the  most  effective  being  spraying  with  a  mixture 
of  nicotine  3o7.s..  soft  soap  41b.,  and  water  40  gallons. 
This  spraying  should  be  carried  out  early  in  April,  tor 
the  aphis  hatches  then,  and  repeated  as  soon  as  there  is 
any  trace  of  an  outbreak- 

TREATMENT  FOR  APPLE  TREES  (C.  C.  £.).— You 
would  probably  find  it  better  to  keep  the  ground  about 
the  young  Apple  trees  cultivated  rather  than  let  grass 
grow.  In  any  case,  bush  trees  are  difficult  to  protect 
from  grazing  animals,  and  they  will  need  protection  or 
great  damage  is  likely  to  be  done.  The  Apple  Beauty  of 
Bath  is  probably  not  suited  to  the  district,  and  is  certainly 
not  likely  to  succeed  on  a  sour  soil.  The  trees  need 
spraying  in  spring  just  before  the  buds  burst  and  again 
just  "after  the  petals  fall  with  Bordeaux  mixture.  They 
will  also  need  careful  pruning,  so  as  to  remove  all  the 
dead  and  diseased  shoots,  for  scab,  which  has  caused  the 
spots  and  cracks  on  the  fruit  sent,  is  also  found  on  the 
shoots  where  the  fungus  I'usicladium  dendriticum 
hibernates. 


KITCHEN     GARDEN. 

CELERY  ATTACKED  (A.  J.  B.  and  A.  O.  5.).— The 
Celery  is  attacked  by  the  Celery  leaf  spot  fungus,  Septina 
Petuselini  var.  Apii.  This  fungi  is  frequently  carried 
in  the  seed,  and  next  season  the  seed  used  should  be 
sterilised  by  steeping  for  two  hours  in  hydrogen  peroxide. 
This  will  generally  keep  the  plants  free  from  the  disease, 
but  it  would  also  be  well  to  spray  at  three-weekly  intervals 
with  Bordeaux  mixture,  beginning  at  the  end  of  May. 
All  diseased  foliage  shoxild  be  gathered  up  and  burned, 
not  put  upon  the  rubbish  heap.  It  is  too  late  to  do  more 
than  save  the  healthy  plants  by  spraying  this  season. 

POTATOES  FOR  EXAMINATION  (J/.  ^.).— The  tubers 
showing  tlie  sunken  brown  areas  are  attacked  by  the 
common  Potato  disease  due  to  Phytophthora  infestans. 
They  may  be  used  for  pig  feeding,  if  boiled.  They  should 
not  be  thrown  on  the  rubbish  heap  and  should  on  no 
account  be  planted  as  seed  next  year. 

ONION  MILDEW  {No  letter  enclosed). —Hhi:  Onions  are 
attacked  by  Onion  mildew  and  will  not  keep.  Destroy 
all  old  foliage,  and  choose  a  fresh  site  for  your  Onion  bed 
next  year.  The  Plums  are  suffering  from  brown  rot. 
Cut  out  all  diseased  or  dead  wood,  and  spray  the  trees 
just  before  the  buds  burst  and  again  after  the  petals 
fall  with  Bordeaux  mixture  next  spring.  Collect  and  burn 
all  diseased  fruits;  do  not  let  them  hang  on  the  trees 
or  lie  on  the  ground.  The  Pelargonium  leaves  are 
"  scorched."  In  the  absence  of  iuforniation  concerning 
their  cultivation,  we  are  unable  to  advise  how  this  may 
be  avoided. 
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VINES 

We   can   offer    the    following,   in    Excellent 
Canes  equal  to  pre-war  quality  : 

FRUITERS:— 

Alnwick  Seedling,  Dr.  Hogg,  Alicante, 
iVIadresfield  Court,  Black  Hambro, 
Muscat  Hambro,  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria, Qros  Maroc,  Grizzly  Frontignan, 
Fosters  Seedling,  IVlrs.  Pearson,  IVIrs. 
Pince,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  Appley 
Towers,  Canon  Hall  Muscat,  Prince 
of  Wales,  Golden  Queen,  Lady  Hutt, 
Strawberry,  Royal  Muscadine,  Lady 
Hastings,  Mill  Hill  Hambro. 

From  21 /- to  £2  2  O  each. 

Planting  canes  of  good  quality,  we  can  offer 
in   leading    varieties  at    12/6    to    15/-  each. 

H  LANE  &  SON 

THE  NURSERIES, 
BERKHAMSTED. 


•Phone  :   18  B'ksted. 


'Grams:   "Lane.  B'ksted. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Strong  healthy  plants,  specially  grown  in  pots  ;  Royal  Sovereign 
ana    Sir    Joseph     Paston ;     ready     for    immediate     delivery. 

FRUIT    TREES     IN     GREAT    VARIETY 

ILLrSTRXTHD    LIST   ON    APPLICATION. 

JAMES  VERT  &  SONS,  SAFFRON  WALDEN 


^'KiStilSijfilj.SUl'!;;! 


^ 
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FRUIT     TREES, 
ROSES, 

ORNAMENTAL  STANDARD  TREES  and 
SHRUBS.  HARDY  PERENNIALS 

Can  be  supplied   in  quantity  for  Autumn 
delivery.     Orders  should  be  placed  now. 

CATALOGUE  ON  APPLICATION. 


THE  BARNHAM  NURSERIES,  Ltd. 


wm'i 


SAN  ITAS"  Powder 

INSURES  YOUR  CROPS 

Agaiut  SLUGS,  WORMS,  RATS, 
MICE,  CATS  and  BIRDS. 

Larg«  and  small  ting  and  In  bags, 

ol     all     Chemists,     Stores      and 

Nurserymen. 

THE  8ANITA8  CO.,  Ltd. 
LImehouae,   London,   E.14. 

Avarded  MtdaCal  Royal  Horticuttmrml 
BMhibition,  1911. 


PEARSONS' 
RELIABLE  BULBS 

BULBS    FOR    EARLY    FORCING. 

Freesia    refracta    alba — Fine    bulbs,    7/0     100  ; 

1/-  llciz. 

Early  Roman  Hyacinths — Largest  size,  42/- 100  ; 
5/6  doz.    Best  2nd  size,  32/-  100  ;    4/6  doz. 

Early  white  Dutch  Hyacinth — Baroness  van 
Tbiiyll.  Very  good  to  follow  Romans.  Large 
spil<e,  pure  wliitc.  sweetly  scented,  35  -  100  ; 
5/-  doz. 

Miniature,  or  Dutch  Roman  Hyacinth — Red, 
white,  and  bine.  Though  the  bulbs  are  small, 
the  spikes  arc  quite  large,  six  or  more  bulbs  in  a 
bowl  in  fibre  make  a  beautiful  display.     All  at 

18,  -  100  ;  2/0  doz. 

Poly.  Narcissus — Paper  white  grandiflorus.  Ex- 
tra hue  bulbs,  12/6  100  ;    1/9  doz. 

Nar.  Argent— A  beautiful  semi-double  Narcissus, 
with  strong  stalk,  fine  lor  mild  forcing,  10/-  100; 
2/:5  tloz. 

Narcissus  Golden  Spur — The  best  early  forcing 
Daffodil,  18/-  100  ;   2/6  doz. 

Narcissus  Cervantes — A  trumpet  Daffodil,  in  the 
way  of  Princeps,  but  much  superior.  Extremely 
free  flowering,  and  very  early,  15/-  100  ;  2/-  doz. 

BULBS   FOR  OUTDOOR   PLANTING. 

Chionodoxa  lucillioe     0/6  100  ;  lOd.doz. 

..  0/0    ,,    lOd.    ,, 

..  8/-    „         — 

,.  12/-    „         — 


,,  sardensis  ... 

Best  named   Crocus 
,,    yellow  ,, 


NEW  DUTCH    IRIS. 

These  resemble  the  Spanish,  but  are  stronger 
growers  and  have  larger  flowers,  and  are  in  bloom 
two  or  three  weeks  earlier  than  the  Spanish. 

Anton  Mauve  ;   soft  blue,  large 

flower  12/- 100  ;  1/9  doz. 

Franz    Hals  ;     creamy    white, 


orange  blotch            12/- 

,, 

1/9 

Rembrandt  ;     fine    deep    blue, 
orange  blotch            ...         ...   12/- 

1/9 

Filifolia,  hybrids  ;    light  blue, 
slightly  varied           10/6 

1/6 

Mixed     seedlings  ;      very     fine 
strain              ...          10/6 

,, 

1/6 

SPANISH    IRIS. 

In  named  vars ...     5/- 

100 

Finest  mixed     ...         ...          ...     3/- 

,, 

Muscari      Cornicum       (heavenly      blue) — The 

largest  and  best  of  the  Muscari,  6/-  100;  lOd.doz. 

Scillas  (Squills) — Fine  for  borders,  or  half-wild 
spots.  Campanulata  Excelsior ;  blue,  extra 
large  spikes,  6/-  100. 

Sci  I  la  campanulata  maxima — Large  spikes,  pale 
blue  llowers,  6/-  100. 

Scllla  nutans  alba — White  form  of  our  wild  wood 
Hyacinth  or  Bluebell,  5/-  100. 

Scilla  nutans  gem — A  prettv  form  of  above, 
6  -  101). 

Catalogues  free  on  application.     The  cheapest 
house  in  the  trade  for  really  reliable  Bulbs. 


J.  R.  PEARSON  &  SONS,  Ltd. 
LOWDHAM,    NOTTS. 

Established   1782. 
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KING'S  Acre 

75  Gold  Medals  and  18  Silver 
Cups  A'warded  to  our  Exhibits 
during  Seasons    1909-1920. 


160    ACRES 


INCLUDIXG 


FRUIT 
VINES, 


!^^ 


FOREST  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES  AND  SHRUBS,  ALPINE 
AND  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

New  Catalogues,  containing  much  use- 
ful information,  free  upon  application. 

King's   Acre   Nurseries 
HEREFORD.    ^'^- 


M^0«MaM^^A«Ml(W^«MM 


i««^^*r 


MOTH    GRIP 

FOR   BANDING   FRUIT    TREES. 
APPLY    NOW. 

Non-poisonous  Fruit  Tree  Dressing 

NO  MOTH  NO  CATERPILLAR 

PARCHMENT  TREE  BANDS. 

Fruit  Storing  Trays  and  Cabinets. 

Write    for   Autumn  Specialities,    just    published. 
Post  free. 

Wm.  WOOD  &  SON,  Ltd.  Hoyj^cSL 

Telephone      fAPLOW,     BUCKS  Ga'^-^1 
"  Taolow. 


Burnham  79. 


■•M^« 
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NOTABLE    GARDENS 

filled  with  treasures  from  almost  every  clime  have  been  created 

by  those  owners  who  know  what  and  where  to  plant. 

Our  specialty  is 

Hardy    Plants    >vorth    growing 

from  China.  Japan,  America,  the  Himalayas,  and  the  Colonies. 

V.  N.  GAUNTLETT'S  &  CO.,  Ltd., 
JAPANESE  NURSERIES,  CHIDDINQFOLD,  SURREY 


EUREKAKrf£'e°» 


r/    LABOUR  SAVERS.  "EUREKA"   Lawn  Sand  Soilfume.   ^ 
I       Nicotine,  insecticides,  fumers. sprays  and  other  chemicals 
'        ftHD  SuNOfiiEs    See  ust.   Please  ask  your  agent  for  the  EuRika 
ARTICLES  -They  are  always  satisfactory    !f  Ar^v  difficulty 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

EXAMINATION  IN  AGRICULTURE  (G.  il/.).— The 
National  Diploma  in  Agricultur.^  (for  particulars  apply 
to  the  Secretary,  Royal  Agricultural  Society)  and  the 
Xational  Diploma  in  Horticulture  (apply  the  Secretary. 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Vincent  Square,  West- 
minster, S.W.I)  are  both  open  examinations,  and  the  latter 
should  be  within  the  power  of  any  intelligent  young  man 
u'ho  will  devote  his  energies  to  making  himself  a  mastn 
of  his  craft  to  attain.  The  B.Sc.  degree  in  Horticulture 
in  London  University  is  also  open  now  to  external 
students  (for  particulars  apply  the  External  Registrar. 
The  University,  London),  but  unless  attendmg  a 
college  course  one  is  unlikely  to  be  able  to  obtain  it. 

VARIOUS  QUESTIONS  (B.  G.).— Stockholm  tar  is.  we 
believe,  obtained  by  distillation  from  the  Pine  or  Fir' 
tree  and  is  obtaiuable  at  most  general  stores.  The  odour 
is  not  so  objectionable  as  is  that  of  gas  tar.  The  latter 
will  serve  equally  well  for  the  purpose  mentioned.  Straw- 
berry Keen's  Seedling. — Try  Messrs.  Laxton*s  of  Bedford. 
We, share  your  estimate  of  the  value  of  Laxton*s  Leader 
Strawberry.  We  are  unable  to  say  if  it  is  synonymous 
with  Kentish  Favourite,  Messrs,  Lax  ton,  the  raisers, 
will  tell  you. 

NAMES     OF     PLANTS. — Berkshire  Subscriber. — Rose  • 

Tea,  Mrs.  R.  Smith. Stoke  Prior. — Orleans    Kose. 

Cov. — Hoya  bella. At.  E    iJ. — 1,  Centranthus  ruber  ; 

2.  Hibiscus    syriacus,  var.   flore    pleno. Boris. — Coto- 

neaster  frigida. R.  Tf. — Seedling  of  Verbascum  phcen- 

ceum. 

NAMES  OF  FRUIT.— TT.  ff.— 1,  Fearn's  Pippin; 
2,  Belle  Dubois,  syn.  Olora  JIundi. 


Around    the     Markets 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  everywhere,  and  not 
a  soul  to  buy,"  miglit  almost  be  the  song 
of  the  flower  market,  for  enormous 
quantities  arrive,  elie  out  a  miserab'e 
existence  untU,  when  by  no  stretch  of 
imagination  could  they  be  called  presei.t- 
able,  they  are  finally  scrapped.  Many 
dozens  of  bunches  are  bought  up  by  itinerants  who  rarely 
sell  them  all.  I  suppose  the  flowers  are  too  plentiful, 
so  folk  flght  shy  of  them.  It  is  pretty  evident,  all  the 
same,  that  it  is  also  a  case  of  over-production,  for  too 
many  growers  have  "  gone  in  for  'Mums,"  with  the 
inevitable  result  that  the  market  is  overstocked,  and  this 
coming  at  a  time  when  money  is  short,  is  f.atal  to  the 
growers.  Some  people  look  forward  to  a  frost  in  order 
toimprove  the  value  of  flowers,  but  this,  to  the  ordinr-ry 
mind,  seems  a  drastic  remedy.  Surely  the  sensible  plan 
would  be  for  growers  to  strike  out  in  "new  lines,  and  not 
follow  each  other  in  their  cultures.  The  public  will  always 
buy  good  novelties  in  any  shape  or  form  and  at  good 
prices.  At  the  moment  two  handsome  autumn  flowers 
that  are  neglected  by  market  growers  spring  to  my  mind. 
These  are  Nerines  and  Schfzostylis  eoeeinca.  Neither 
present  any  great  cultural  difficulty,  and  thcv  require 
but  little  fire  heat.  The  high  cost  of  stock  plants  may 
be  raised  against  their  adoption  for  market  work,  but  this 
wonld  not  be  so  great  as  it  appears.  The  Nerines  are, 
of  course,  the  more  expensive,  but  in  a  very  few  years 
the  skilled  growers  could  soon  raise  large  stocks. 

But  to  return  to  the  cut  flowi'rs,  the  over-supply  is  not 
only  with  Chrj-santhemums,  but  also  affects  Asters, 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  Coreopsis,  double  Marguerites  and 
even  Eoses  and  Carnations.  This  remark  applies  to  the 
ordinary  stuff  of  average  quality.  As  I  have  remarked 
so  many  times,  the  best  always  seUs,  and  this  is  still  true 
to-day,  though  the  wholesale  prices  are  rather  lower  than 
the  quality  would  warrant,  but  even  low  returns  arc  better 
than  none  at  all. 

The  better-class  flowers  in  view  include  T.ilinms  of 
several  sorts,  but  chiefly  longiflorum,  Kratzeri  and 
rubrum ;  Stephanotis ;  Arums ;  Gloriosa  superba  and 
G.  Rothschildiana ;  and  such  Orchids  as  Cattleva  gigas. 
Van  da  coerulea,  and  Odontoglossums.  CameU'ias  have 
already  arrived  and,  on  these  raw,  cold  early  mornings, 
make  one  feel  wintery.  Violets,  quite  good  ones  too, 
that  always  used  to  be  considered  certain  sellers,  seem  to 
have  lost  their  fascination. 

In  the  fruit  market  you  would  have  to  search  carefully 
and  long  for  any  quantity  of  Pears,  either  French  o"r 
home-grown,  though  you  would  see  fair  quantities  of 
Californian  "  Block  "  Pears,  but  Oranges  are  even  scarcer, 
and,  of  course,  it  is  these  two  fruits  that  arc  in  the  greatest 
demand.  Muscat  Grapes  go  well,  but  it  takes  a  clever 
salesman  to  dispose  of  his  whole  stock  of  black  Grapes. 
Peaches  arc  also  steady — too  steady  to  please  the  grower 
and  seller — but  the  season  will  soon  be  over.  Late 
Strawberries  in  limited  quantities  have  arrived  and  were 
soon  sold  and  at  quite  moderate  prices  considering  all 
thmgs,  for  the  fruits  were  very  fine. 

English  Apples  are  naturally  very  scarce  and  high 
priced.  Charles  Ross  seems  to  be  the  handsomest  fruit 
of  the  moment,  though  Lane's  Prince  Albert  and  Bramley's 
Seedling  are  also  good.  A  fair  consignment  of  Apples 
has  arrived  from  the  United  States  of  America,  and  more 
are  said  to  be  on  the  way — they  will  be  very  welcome 
whenever  they  do  arrive,  if  in  decent  condition. 

Vegetables  are  now  selling  more  freely,  and  as  supplies 
are  good,  they  are  mostly  quite  reasonable  in  price. 
Potatoes  are  coming  in  at  a  good  rate  ;  growers  either 
fear  the  ravages  of  disease  or  else,  in  these  days  of  expensive 
labour,  think  it  cheaper  to  sell  as  digging  proceeds  than 
to  store.  Mushrooms  continue  to  be  the  great  vegetable 
scarcity. 

September  24.  A.  Coster. 


IRIS     HOOGIANA 

A.M.,    R.H.S.,    1919 

We  have  a  large  stock  of  this  wonderful  n'w  Iris,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  garden  plants 

mtroduced  during  recent  years.     It  grows  about  2i  to  3ft.  high,  and  carries  in  great  profusion  large  blooms  of 

a  lovely  shade  of  pale  soft  blue.        Plant  early  in  October. 

Price  1  /6  each,  15/-  per  doz. 

G.    G.   WHITELEGG    &   CO. 

THE      NURSERIES 

CHISLEHURST,      KENT 


CHARLES    TURNER'S 

catalogues  of 

FRUIT  &    ORNAMENTAL  TREES 
STRAWBERRIES,   &c. 

are  now  ready 
and  will   be  sent  free  on  application  to 

THE   ROYAL   NURSERIES,   SLOUGH 
AUCTION    SALES    of 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH  and  DUTCH  BULBS 

in  lots  to  suit  all  buyers  bv 

PROTHEROE   &    MORRIS, 

at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  every  MONDAY,  WEDNES- 
DAY AND  FRIDAY.     Write  for  Catalogues. 
67  &  68,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.C.2 

MRS.  PYM'S  FAMOUS  PLANTS 

POST  FREE  OR  CAKEIAGE  PAID  PASSENGE]{  TPATN. 

Notice.— Please  add  4d.  extra  for  orders  under  3/-. 
24/-  worth  for  20/-.  Plant  now  for  success.  Strong 
hardy  plants.     Cash  with  Order. 

Wallflowers,  blood  red,  crimson,  gold,  brown,  bronze 
yellow,  pink,  ruby,  purple  and  new  hybrids,  3/-  100  ;   12/-  500. 

Anthemis  Kelwayi,  4,  1/6.  Alyssum,  gold  dust,  6,  1/4, 
Anchusa,   best  blue,    6,   1/6.  Antirrhinums,    12,    1/6. 

Aqullegia,  long  spurred,  6,  1/6.  Aubrietla,  12,  1/6. 
Auriculas  4,  1/4,  Brompton  Stocks,  large,  year-old 
6,  1/6.  Campanula  carpatica,  dwarf,  4,  1/6.  Cam- 
panula pyramidalis,  3,  1/6.  Campanula  Wahlenbergia, 
large  Clematis-flowered,  4,  1/6  (all  year  old  plants).  Canter- 
bury Bells  blue,  white,  pink,  9,  1/6  ,  double,  6,  1/6  ;  smaller 
12,  1/6.  Carnations,  good  double  border,  6,  1/6,  separate 
colours,  scarlet,  crimson,  white,  yellow  grounds,  pink,  4,  1/6. 
Chinese  Pinks  12,  1/6.  Coreopsis  grandiflora,  6,  1/6. 
Cornflowers,  Kelway's  blue,  12,  1/6.  Daisies  new,  very 
large  double  blooms,  pink  or  white,  15,  1/6.  Daisies,  bedding 
pink  or  white,  20,  1/6.  Dianthus,  all  colom's,  separate  or 
splendid  large  flowering,  mixed,  12,  1  6.  Delphinium 
Formosum,  splendid  large  blue,  3,  1/6.  Delphinium,  light 
or  dark  blue  or  grand  hybrids,  4,  1/6,  Gaillardia  grandi- 
flora, 6,  1/6.  Qypsophila  paniculata,6,  1/6.  Hemerocallis, 
hardy  Lily,  yellow  and  orange,  3,  1/6.  Heuchera,  red, 
4,  1/4,  Hollyhocks,  single,  6,  1/6:  double,  4,  1/6.  Iceland 
Poppies,  6,  1/6.  Incarvillea,  3,  1/6.  Iris,  3,  1/6.  Lavender 
bushes,  3,  1/6.  Linum,  blue  flax,  9,  1/0.  Lobelia  cardinalis, 
4,  1/6.  Lupins,  white,  blue,  pink,  0,  1/6.  Tree  Lupins, 
yellow,  3,  1/6.  Scarlet  or  pink  Lychnis,  6,  1/6.  Scarlet 
Musk,  quite  hardy,  6.  1/6.  Pansies,  choicest  large  flowering 
strains,  and  all  colours  separate,  12,  1/6.  Oriental  Poppies, 
named  varieties,  6,  1/6.  Passion  Flower,  hardy  blue  and 
white,  2,  1/4.  Everlasting  Peas,  large  roots,  mixed,  red, 
white,  pink,  3,  1/6.  Pinks,  coloured,  9,  1/6.  Pseonies, 
2,  1  6.  Pyrethrum  Kclway  singles,  4,  1  6.  Rose  of  Sharon, 
4,  1/6.  Rose  Campion,  12,  1/6.  Scabious,  mixed,  12,  1/6. 
Sweetwilliams,  beautiful  new  scarlet,  pink  or  crimson 
beauty,  6,  1/6;  mixed,  12  1/6.  Red-hot  Poker  or  Torch 
Lily,  3,  1/6  Valerian,  crimson  or  white,  9,  1/6.  Violas, 
Bath's  yellow  Gem,  Purple  King,  Imperia'  Blue,  Snow  Queen, 
and  mixed,  12,  1/6.  Viola  cornuta,  mauve,  purple  and 
White  Queen,  and  mixed  colours,  9,  1/6.  Vtola  admirabiiis, 
very  showy.  12,  1/6.  Double  Wallflowers,  Kelway's 
magnificent  varieties,  12,  1'6. 

Spring     Cabbage,    \\  inter     Onions.   Lettuces     Leeks, 
Brussel  Sprouts,  2  -  Hin.    Parsley,  12,  1/6.  Sage, Thyme, 
Mint,  Marjoram,  Fennel,  6,  1/6. 
STRONG    PLANTS    FOR    COOL    HOUSE    FOR 

WINTER    AND   SPRING    FLOWERING. 

Primula  malacoides,  flower  at  Xmas.  Primula  nbrtinu  a, 
new  giant.. pink  and  crimson.  Primula  Kewensis,  yellow 
and  others,  4,  1/4.  Schizanthus  Wisetonenis,  6,  14. 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  strong  flowering  crown.  6,  1/6, 
Fig  Palm,  3,  1/6.  Asparagus  Fern,  3.  1/6.  Perpetual 
flowering  Begonias,  4,  1/6.  Calceolarias  Tigrida,  4,  1/6. 
Cannas,  3,  1/6.  Celsia  critica,  4,  1/6.  Cinerarias,  6,  1/6. 
Heliotrope,  6,  1/6.  Lobelia  cardinalis,  scarlet  spikes,  4,  1/6. 
Tobacco,  red  or  white,  4,  1/6,  Plumbago,  blue,  2,  1/6. 
Rehmannia,  pink  trumpet,  4,  1/4,  Scarlet  Salvia,  4,  1/4. 
Streptocarpus,  4,  1/6,  Fuchsia,  3,  16. 
CATALOGUES    FREE. 

Mrs.  PYM,  F.R.H.S.,  lybSosiSNT  Peterborough 


NERINES 

Lovely  Amaryllis  for  autumn  and  winter  blooming.  Require 
only  cold  greenhouse  or  sunny  window.  Of  easy  culture  and 
very  decorative.  Charming  flowers  on  umbels  one  to  two  feet 
high,  sp'^iikling  as  with  gold  dust,  and  very  iastintJ.  Supplied 
mostly  in  bud,  with  printed  cultural  notes.  Collection  :  12 
named  varieties  pure  vi'hite.  rich  pink  to  crimson,  bronze  and 
purple,  in  bud.  20/-.  Collection  ;  mixed, welt  assorted  colours, 
in  bud,  10/-  dozen  bulbs.     Carr.   Paid   10/-  Cash  Orders. 

FRANK  LILLEY,  Dept.  "G,"  Guernsey., 


Allwoodii  Novelties 

The  new  hardy  plant — half  Pink  and  half  Carnation. 
Blooms  anywhere  from  Spring  to  Autumn  and  is  the  greatest 
addiiion'.to  Horticuliure  tor  a  t:f  neration. 

1921     NOVELTIES 

JOAN   ...      Salmon  Pink   with  a  deep  centre,  greatly 

admired  by  Princess  Mary 
BETTY  ...    White,  with  a  Red  Maroon  centre 
RUBY    ...     Dark  Red  with  a  deep  tone  of  Chocolate 

at  the  base. 

PRICRS  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY,  fine  plants 
from  3^  in.  pots.  5/-  each,  56/6  per  dozen.  Other  varieties 
available  from  1/6  per  plant. 

Cultural  Booklet,  6d.  post  free. 

We  will  gladly  send  illustrated  4eaflet  of  all  varieties,  o 
furnish  any  information,  on  request. 

Wnen  you  think  of  Carnations  you  think  cf 


The  leading  Carnation  Raisers  and  Specialists  in  the  World. 
(Dept.  4),  HAYWARDS  HEATH,  SUSSEX 


Send  your   order   now   jor 

THE  NEW  RASPBERRY 

LLOYD  GEORGE  PERPETUAL  FRUITING 

15-  I  t^r  (ioz. 
Also  my  iK'w  Violet.  20y'-  tier  di'Z.,  caniage  paid. 

J.   J.   KETTLE,   Violet  Farm,  Corfe   Mullen,    Dorset. 


NOW    READY. 

SMALL    COUNTRY    HOUSES 

OF    TO-DAY    (Second   Series.) 
By  SIR   LAWRENCE  WEAVER 


Large    4to.      With    300    Illustrations.      25/-    net ; 
by  post  26/. 

Contains    the  picked   work   of   some   of   the   ablest 
architects  of  the  day.     A  mine  of  helpful  suggestion. 


Published  at   the   Offices   of    "ConNTRT   LIFE,"  Ltd., 
20,  Tavistock  Street,  Coveut  Garden,  London,  W.C.  2. 


October  2,  1920.] 


THE   GARDEN. 


Vll. 


HEBDITCH'S 
POULTRY  FOODS 

Specially   prepared  for 

Egg  Production  and 

Chick  Rearing. 

tHE  hCLlPS^LAYlNt. 
MEAL.  Guaranteed  the 
best  Poultry  Meal  on  the 
Market.    21/-  per^cwt. 

•  H.H."  POULTRY  MEAL 

For       Growing       Stock. 

21/-  per  cwt. 

"PEERLESS"     BISCUII 

MEAL.     33/^  per  cwt. 
"ARCADIA"       BISCUIT 

MEAL.      25     per    cent. 

Meat.    33/-  per  cwt. 
"UTOPIA"      BISCUIT 

MEAL.   25  per  cent,  fish 

Me.al.  33/-  per    cwt. 

DRY  MASH  best  quality. 
22/-  per  cwt. 

ECLIPSE  DRY  CHICK 
FOOD.  For  Baby  Chicks. 
31  /6  per  cwt . 

Eclipse  Dry  Chick  Food  saves 
labour,  saves  trouble,  saves 
expense,  saves  the  chicks,  and 
saves  the  profits. 

WESSEX     DRY     CHICK 

FOOD.  For  older  Chicks. 

31  /6  per  cwt. 

MIXED  CORN,  (or  adults 

26/6  per  cwt. 

SUSSEX  GROUND  OATS. 

34/6  per  cwt.,  carr.  paid. 


Catalogue  of   Poultry  Appli- 
ances and  a  Large  Range  of 
Poultry       H  ^uses      is      Sent 
Post  Free. 


ARE   YOU 

CONTENT,  whilst  so  many  people  are  reaping  handsome  profits  by 
keeping  a  pen  of  laying  fowls  in  their  garden,  to  let  your  opportunities 
slip  ?  The  old  idea  that  fowls  kept  in  a  pen  do  not  pay  is  exploded. 
With  a    poultry   house    like    this    they   not   only  pay,   but   pay   well. 

THE    "STERLING"    GARDEN    POULTRY    HOUSE 


It  consists  of  a  Roosting 
Compartment.  Scratch- 
ing  Shed,   and   Outside 
Run. 


The  roost  is  on  the  left,  the  door  of  which  is  shown  open.  It  is  shut  oH  from  the  scratching  shed  by  a 
strong  deal  partition.  The  perches  are  movable.  The  lock-up  door  is  strongly  made  and  strongly  hung. 
The  two  shutters  can  be  slid  up  and  down  to  regulate  ventilation.  The  scratching  shed  is  faced  up  with 
I-ioch  mesh  wire  netting  and  the  door  hung  on  strong  hinges.  The  outer  run  is  movable,  the  floor  of 
which,  whether  earth  or  other  material,  can  thus  be  easily  kept  clean.  Bes:  Swedish  deal  boards 
are  used  for  construction.     These  are  V-jointed.  tongued  and  grooved. 

SIZE:   HOUSE  AND  SHELTER,  12ft.  long.  Ait.  wide.  4ft.  high. 
RUN.  I  Oft.  long,  3ft.  7in.  wide.  2ft.  5in.  high.  The  whole  22ft.  long. 


Price 


£10    6    O 


Fioor   throughout.   49  -  extra  Floor    to  roo-^t,  24  6  extra.  W  thout   Run.  £8     6     0 

The  cost  of  Pickling  (by  immersion)   is    1/3   in  the   £.   extra.      Immediate  despatch. 


HARRY    HEBDITCH,  "f  MARTOCK,  SOMERSET 

Britain's   Premier   Poultry   Appliance    Makers. 

Poultry  Appliance  Makers  to  H.M.    THE  KING  S   H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF   WALES. 
Poultry  Af^pliance  Makers  to  the  Ministry  of  Afiricitlture,  etc. 


HEBDITCHS 

SPECIAL   POULTRY 
FOODS 

are  used  by  Poultry  Keepers 

all  over  the  Kingdom. 
BEST     QUALITY     FISH 

MEAL,  2S/-  per  cwt. 

GRANULATED  MEAT^ 

No.  1,  30/-  per  cwt. 
_No^,  27/6  per  cwt. 
MEAT        AND        BONE 

MEAL.     27/6  per  cwt. 
BONE  MEAL. 

21/-  per  cwt. 

CLOVER  HAYIwEAL. 
11/6  per  cwt. 

PEAT    MOSS. 

7/6  per  ewt.       Prepared 

fine,  specially  for  Poultry. 

FLIN  r  GRIT.  5/- per  cwt. 

COCKLE  SHELL. 

8/-  per  cwt. 


The  above  prices  in- 
clude sacks,  are  free  on 
rail  and  carriage  for- 
ward, with  the  excep- 
tion of  Sussex  Oats  which 
are  carriage  paid, 

(Jur  nii.\tures  are  guar- 
anteed absolutely  free  from 
grit.  Castor  bean,  Cotton 
Seed  residue,  or  any  injuri- 
ous matter. 

IT  IS  IMPORTANT  THAT  YOU 
GIVE  YOUR  NEAREST  STATION 


The  Ciitalogue  is    Senf   Free 

and  Post  Free.       Send   your 

address  on  a  post  card  and 

get  it. 


1920    PULLETS 

For  Winter  eggs,  also  first  class  1919  birds  lor  next  season's 
breeding.  Buy  now;  get  first  selection,  lowest  prices. 
Golden,  sih-er,  white  Wyandottes  (273  egg  strain),  Uhode 
IsLind  Reds,  White  Leghorns  (285  strain).  Black  Wyaudotte 
Bantams,  White  Runner  and  Buff  Orpinijton  Ducks.  Over 
600  prizes  and  honours  won. 

SYDNEY  HILLER,  F.B.S.A. 

CLEVELAND    POULTRY   FARIVI,  STANOON,    Herts 


DUCKS,     GEESE     AND     TURKEYS,      by 

Will  nooley,  F.Z.S.,  F.B.S.,4.— A  copy  of  this  helpful  booklet 
on  the  breeding,  feeding  and  fattening  of  Ducks,  Ueese  and 
Turkeys,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  lid.  addressed 
to  The  Manager,  "  Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


The  Loughborough  Boiler 


When  you  have  installed  a  LOUGHBOROUGH 
BOILER,  fitted  with  Messenger  &  Co.'s  Elastic- 
jointed  Pipes,  you  know  that  you  possess  the  most 
economical  and  effective  method  of  combating  damp 
and  frost  in  your  Greenhouse.  Thousands  have  tried 
and  proved  ic.     Why  not  you  ? 

Write  for  EHimate  to  the  Sole  Alakers: 

MESSENGER   &   CO.,    LTD. 

Heating     Engineers, 

LOUGHBOROUGH,     Leicestepshire 

London  Office  :   122,  Victoria  St.,  Westminster,  S.W  1 


LARGE  EGG   STRAIN.— White  Wyandotte 

Cockerels    from    15/6.      Book    now.      Pedigrees   supplied.— 
Misses  COATES,  Broadheath,  Presteign. 


THE    SILVER    MEDAL 

HORSE  SHOE 
BOILER 

CTHE  PREMIER  HEATER  FOR  SMALL 
GREENHOUSES.  ENSURES  FULL  HEAT 
WITH     LEAST     FUEL    AND     ATTENTION. 


»> 


COMPLETE      APPARATUS      NOW      FROn      STOCK. 
List  42  Free. 

CHAS.    P.   KINNELL   &    CO.   LTD. 
65,  65a,  Southwark  St.,  London,  S.E.  1. 


THE    KING     OF    FUMIGANTS 


,^Mk  AUTO-SHREDS 

^'tSi^^^V^'l"'^  -    ■''Is^-'      '=    CERTAIN     DEATB    to 


BURNS    ON    THE    CROUMD  ' 
NO    APPARATUS    REOUIRtD 


..    CERTAIN . ,„ 

Leaf.minlng  Maggots. White  Fly 
and  all  Pests  infesting  Plants 
under  Glass.  In  boxes  to  fumi- 
gate 1.000  cubic  feet,  9d.  ;  2.500 
cubic  feet.  1/3;  10,000  cubic  feet 
Ifor  ordinary  Plants).  3/6;  10,000 
cubic  feet  (for  tender  foliaged 
Plants*.  4/6  each.  Obtained  of 
all  principal  Seedsmen  and 
Florists. 

ORIGINAL  Patentees  :— 

W.  Darlington  &  Sons, 

LIMITED. 

G  Dept.. 
HACKNEY,  LONDON,   E.8 


LETHORION 

IMPROVED    VAPOUR    CONE 

Fumigator 


^^'^m, 


Introdnced  1885. 

NOTHING  yet  intro- 
duced has  surpassed 
this  valuable  method 
of  Fumigating  Greenhouses. 
It  combines  economy  with 
efficiency  in  every  way, 
and  is  certain  death  to  all 
pests,  without  any  injury  to 
vegetation ! 

Only  a  match  required  for 
starting  it !  Full  directions 
fnr  use  on  each  Cone. 
Nicotine  is  the  effective  agent  in  this  Fumigator  I 
Prioss. — Wo.  1,  for  Frames  ana  "Lean-to's"  up  to  1,000 
cubic  ft.,10d.  each  :  No.  2.  for  Small  GreenhouBes  up  to 
1,600  cubic  ft.,  1/3  each;  No.  3,  for  general  use  io 
Large  Greenhouses  from  2,000  to  2,600  cubic  ft.,1/9  each. 
Sold  by  the  Trade  eenerally. 


lirf- 


Registered  Trade  Mark  W95 


CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  LONDON,  S.E.I 
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THLY  ARE  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

ALL     HAND     MADE. 

ARTISTIC  FERN  PANS 
AND     BULB      BOWLS. 

Slate  Quaniiti'is   and  sized   required,   and  have 
"Carriage  Paid"  quotation,  or  write  3 or  Price 

List—PRHE 
RICHARD    SANKEY    &   SON,  LTD., 
Royal  Potteries,  Bulwell,  Nottingham. 


BAND     YOUR 


FRUIT    TREES 


NOW 


OSTICO 

AND     PROTECT 

NEXT    SEASON'S    CROP 

PROIVI     THE     RAVAGES      OF 

CATERPILLARS 


Small  tins  lor  15  to  20  trees,     2;6. 

Paper  Bands  for  above,  6d    per  packet. 

2J  lb.  tins.     8/6. 

Paper  Bands  for  above,  2,-  per  packet. 

From  Seedsmen,  Ironmongers,  etc. 
Manufacturers:    MCDOUGALL     BROS.,    Ltd. 

66/68,  PORT  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 


GROW  YOUR  OWN  VEGETABLES  FREE  FROM  DISEASE  WITH 


THE  MOST  PERFECT 

FERTILIZER 

FOR 


GREENHOUSES. 
GARDENS. 
■  LAWNS,  v. 


(     PATENTED) 


THE  ONLY  RELIABLEa.AND 
COMPLETE  SUBSTITUTE  for  STABLE  MANURE 


.  y  SCIENTIFICALLY     AND     CHBHICALLY     PREPARED. 

In  the  form  of  a  leaf-mould,  ready  for  use  at  anytime.  Id  the  same  way,  and  for  all  purposes  that  stable  raaaure  is  put.  Goes  further 

(4  bushels  equallint;  15  cwts.).  gives  better  result.  Is  clean  to  handle,  sweet  smelling,  and  free  from  weeds,  worms,  etc. 

Report  of  Royal    Horticultural    Society.      "  Your  Patented  Hod  Manure  has  been  used  in  the  Society's  Gardens  ?t 

Wisley,  and  1  am  pleased  to  report  that  it  has  proved  excellent  for  the  flower  borders,  fruit  and  vegetables  grown  both  under 

glass  and  out  in  the  open  air."  (Signed)    W.  WiLKP.  Secretary. 

A  Beautiful  Free  Booklet  giving  full  j>articulars  and  testimonials  sent  on  receiiit  of  postcard. 

■^BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS;  GENUINE  ONLY  IN  OUR  MARKED  BAGS.  CONTAINING  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS.  -Vff 

Prices,  including  bags.  I  bushel  2/3.  A  bushels  6/-.  S-4  bushels  28/9.  10-4  bushels  55/-.  20-4  bushels  100- 
Carriage  forward  for  cash  with  order. 

WAKELEV'S  GROUND  GARDEN  LIME  (Caustic  or  Quick  Lime),  3/6  busliel  bag,  carriagi-  forward 

WAKELEY'S  EmP^^^  FERTILISER 

A  valuable  Plant  Food  for  Allotment  and  General  Garden  use.  simple  to  apply.     Particulars  and  Guaranteed 

Analysis  free.    Price  including  bags 

14  lb.  bag,  3/3  ;    56  lbs.,  11/6;    1  cwt.,  22/- 

Best  Yellow  Fibrous  Loam,  4-/-,  and  Leaf  Mould,  4/6.     Coarse  Silver  Sand.  5/6,  and  Brown 

Fibrous  Peat,  5/6  per  sack-    Basic  Slag,  T/9.  Superphosphates,  13/6.  Bone  Meal,  24/6 

Kainit,    11/6   per  cwt.       Bulb  Fibre,  3/6  per  bushel. 

See  Free  Booklet  as.  above  tor  prices  o'  smaller  quantities,  also  other  goods- 

WAKELEY    BROS    A  CO.     LTD..  7Sa.   BANKSIOE.    LONDON.    S.E.I. 


TO  ACHIEVE  BEST 
RESULTS  USE 


ot«^ 


^p^. 


uftes 


Od  the  market  for  ovpr 

)  years,  they  still  hold  fir»t 

place  Id  the  estimation  of  Hortical- 

turiits  all  over  the  worJd  for  QUALITY 

and  RESULTS. 

The  direct  result  of  many  years'  practical  experience  in 
gardening,  they  stand  unrivalled  at  the  present  day  for  every  d*i- 
cnptton  of  Fruit  bearingi  Flowering  and  Foliage  Plants,  Vegetablet, 
Lawns,  etc..  etc 
VINE,  FLANT  A  ▼EGETABI.E  MANURE.  112lbs.,  30'-:  56lbs..  16/-;  28lbs..  9/-:  Ulbs.,  5/-:  Tibs..  3/-;  tlai.  1/3 

Carriage  paid  on  56  bs.  and  up  anywhere  In  United  Kingdom. 

SPECIAL  TOP-DRESSING   MANURE,  56lbs.,  18/6;  28lbs..  JO/-;  Ulbs, ,  6/-;  71bs  ,  3/6 ;  tins.  1/- 

CarrlaSe  paid  on  361b9.  and  up  anywhere  in  United  Kingdom. 
W       WRITE    FOR   OUR    BOOKLET— POST   FREE   ON    REQUEST.      -«fl 
BOLD    BT     NUBSEBYMBN     AND     BBBDSHBN     EVBBYWHBRB. 


Sole  Makers:  WM.    THOMSON  "SD  iONS.  LTD.,  CLOVt-NFORDS,  SCOTLAND, 


II^W 


FOR  IRISH  LINEN 

Write    to    Headquarters 

■  where  Linen  is  made— before  ordering  elsewhere.  We 
hold  large  stocks  of  all  kinds  of  linens  at  makers'  prices, 
and  to  enable  you  to  make  a  selection  we  will  send  you 
our   illustrated' List  No.  46s  upon   receipt  of  a  postcard. 

Carriage  taid  on  all  nrders  of  20/.  .,"<(  upwards  and 
delivery  of  parcels  guaranteed  to  customer's  addr  ss. 

ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER,  LIMITED 


LINEN      Manufacturers,     BELFAST. 


;ets  there  S 

]  and  makes  the  Garden  ^^fi  m«k 
gay  all  the  year  round  -vH£f- 


direct  from  the  Works 


CLAY    &    Si3N 


_  Jd  evervw^iere 
BRANDED  i  SEALED  BAGS  :  '^^-^^^  C,:ired  K."s  romt'or  Cashw7.i,"6rder  (except  PACKETS). 


Printed  by  Hudson  &  Kearns.  Limiteb,  Hatfield  Street  Works,  Stamford  Street,  S.E.  1.  and  Published  by  -  Country  Life,"  Lxmiied,  at  20,  Tavistock  street,  itraud.  W.C.J. 
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NARCISSUS  BARRII    RED  BEACON. 

(PERIANTH  IVORY  WHITE.  CORONA  ORANGE  RED.    (See  page  504.) 


CURRANTS  AND  GOOSEBERRIES 

All  intending  planting  the  above  should  make  early  application  to  us.  We 
hold  excellent  stocks  of  all  the  leading  varieties,  andean  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Fruit  growers  should  not  miss  planting 

CURRANT    SOUTHWELL     RED 

It  flowers  very  late,  and  so  resists  late  frosts.  Long  bunches  of  bright  shining 
red  berries  are  formed,  the  individual  berries  being  very  large  and  uniform  in 
size,  when  gathered  it  has  a  very  fine  appearance  and  commands  the  top  price 
in  the  market. 

Full  Partictilavs  on  Application, 

H.    MERRYWEATHER    &    SONS,    LTD., 
Garden   Specialists,  SOUTHWELL,   NOTTS. 

SUTTON'S    BULBS 

COMPLETE     CATALOGUE     OF     THE     BEST 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  NARCISSI,  CROCUS,  etc. 

1 7/6  Per  100.    2/6  per  doz. 
10/6  Per  100. 


CIITTflM'Q  SPECIAL    MIXTURE    OF     URGE 

OUI  lUH  9  TRUMPET  SINGLE   DAFFODILS 

CIITTflU'C  MIXED       CHALICE-CUPPED      OR 

OUIIUnO  STAR    NARCISSI 


toCF>t/rd( 


The  King's  Seedsmen, 

^'^O         READING. 


BARR'S  COLLECTIONS  OF  BULBS 

FOR       EA-Hn."*"       I»1L.A.»ITING. 

30/-  Collection  for  Forcing,  Greenhouse  &  Sitting  Room. 

Containing  Early  Hyacinths,  Daffodils,  Polyanthus  Narcissi,  Tulips,  Freesias,  etc. 
Half  CoUection  1SI- 
25/-  Collection  of  Bulbs  for  Bowls  and  Vases. 

Givin"  a  succession  o£  bloom  from  late  Autumn  to  Spring,  including  the  most  suitable 
Hyacintlis,  Daffodils,  Jonquils,  Polyanthus  Narcissi,  Chionodoxas,  etc. 
Halt  Golleclion  12/6 
25/-  Collection  of  Daffodils  for  Bowl  Culture. 

Contains  6  each  of  l.j  most  suitable  varieties— all  e.Ktra  strong  bulbs. 
Half  Collection    1Z/B  Full  Descriptive  ditalogiie  free,  on  application 

11,    12     &     13,    KING     STREET, 
Covent   Garden,  London,  W.C.  2. 


BARR  &  SONS 


STRONG  PLANTS  FOR  PRESENT  PLANTING 

DELPHINIUMS  from  our  Gold  Medal  Collection  in  splendid  variety, 

our  selection        20/-,  25/-,  30/-,  40/-,  and  50/-  per  doz. 

BORDER  CARNATIONS,   our  selection,   in  first-class  sorts, 

12/6  and  15/-  per  doz. 

POLYANTHUS,  in  separate  colours.  White,   Yellow,   Crimson, 

3/6  per  doz.,  25/-  per  100 ;  mixed  colours,  3/-  per  doz.,  20/-  per  100. 

DELPHINIUM  SEED,   Collection  of  12  varieties,   6/-,  half  collection,  3/- 

,,  ,,        in  finest  mixture 6d.  and  1/- 

Delphinium  and  Border  Carnation  Catalogues  free  on  application  to 

BLACKMORE     &      LANGDON,       BATH. 
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"THE   GARDEN"  CATALOGUE    GUIDE 


NOTICE  TO  OUR   READERS 

IN  order  to  avoid  waste  in  the  printing  of 
catalogues,  readers  are  advised  to  apply  to 
the  following  firms  for  the  catalogues  they 
require.  We  therefore  beg  to  point  out  that  the 
under-mentioned  firms  will  be  very  pleased  to 
send  their  useful  catalogues  to  our  readers  free 
of  charge,  on  receipt  of  a  post  card. 


Rose  Specialists 


ELISHA  J.  HICKS,  M.C.,  N.R.S.,  etc. 

HURST,   BERKS. 
The  Champion   Decorative   Rose  Grower  of  England. 


Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 


KELWAY  &  SON 

Rktail  Plant  Department 

LANGPORT,  SOMERSET 


Hardy  Plants 

ColourBordere 

Gladioli 


J.  CHEAL  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

Nurseries 

CRAWLEY 


Landscape 
Qardeners 
Trees  and 
Shrubs,  etc. 


LAXTON  BROS. 

Nurseries 
BEDFORD 


Strawberries 

and 

Fruit  Trees 


PERRY'S 

Hardy  Plant  Farms 

ENFIELD,  MIDDX. 


Water  Lilies 

and 

Bog  Plants 


PULHAM  &  SON 

NUESEKIES 

ELSENHAM,  ESSEX 

W.  WELLS,  JuNB. 
Hardy  Plant  Nurseries  • 
MERSTHAM,  SURREY 


Garden  Craftsmen, 

Rockworkers, 

Rock,  Alpine 

and 

Herbaceous  Plants. 


Herbaceous  and 
Alpine  Plants, 
Delphiniums  and 
Michaelmas  Daisies 


Garden  Sundries 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 
234,  BoROUOB 
LONDON,  S.E.  1 


XL   ALL 

Trade  Insecticide  & 

only.     _         , 

Fumlganta 


CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Shad  Thames,  S.E.  1   and 
Bedford  Chambers 
CovENT  Garden,  W.C.  2 

BARNARDS,  Ltd. 
NORWICH 


Merchants  and 

Manufacturers 

of  Horticultural 

Sundries, 

Fertilisers  and 

Insecticides 

etc. 

Qarden  Espaliers 
&  Trainers.  Par- 
ticulars of  our 
Stock  on  appli- 
cation 


J.  BENTLEY,  Ltd. 

Babeow-on-Humbeb 
HULL 


Weed  Destroyers 
Lawn  Sand 
Insecticides 
Fertilizers 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 
234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E. 


XL  ALL 

Trade  Fertilizers  and 
only.      Agricultural 
Manures 


The  New  DESTRUCTOR  CO.  Rubbish 

Ltd. 
Station  Road,  PERSHORE.     Destructors 


Heating  Apparatus 


C.  p.  KINNELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.       Boiler 
Greenhouse  Heatino  List  No.  42, 

SotTTHWARE  St.,  London,  S£.l    Post  Free. 


Seeds  and  Bulbs 


R.  H.  BATH  Ltd. 
The  Floral  Farms 
WISBECH 


Home-Grown 
Buibs   and 
Seeds 


G.  G.  WHITELEGG  &  Co. 

The  Nurseries, 
CHISLEHURST. 


Bulbs  and  Irises. 
New  Catalogue 
Now  Ready, 
Post  Free  on  .aS 
Request.       ^  -'    *■ 


BLACKMORE  &  LANGDON 
Twerton  Hill  Nursery 
BATH 


Begonias 
Delphiniums 
Qloxinias 
Cyclamen,  etc. 


HENRY  ECKFORD 

Wem 
SHROPSHIRE 


Sweet  Peas  and 
Garden  Seeds 
Fertilizers 


DAWKINS 

408,  King's  Roao 
CHELSEA,  S.W. 


Bulb 

Catalogue 
Free  on  application. 


R.  WALLACE  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
KiLNFiELD  Gardens 
COLCHESTER 


New  Bulb  and 
Iris  List 
Now  Ready. 


„  „  ,  Bulbsof  all  kinds 

J.  JEFFERIES  &  SON,  Ltd.,  specialists  in 


Royal  Nurseries, 
CIRENCESTER. 


Darwin  and  May 
Flowering  Tulips 
and   Hybrid 
Gladioli. 


Landscape  Gardening 


WHITELEGG  &  CO. 
CHISLEHURST 

WRITE    US 


Landscape  and 
Qarden  Archi- 
tects, specialise 
in  Rock,  Water 
and  Formal 
Gardens,  etc. 


HODSON  &   SON 

58,  Castlegate, 

NOTTINGHAM, 

Have  sevt'i-al  good  men  available  and 
can  carry  otit  any  work  promptly. 


Rocks,  Water 
or  Stone  Paved 
Gardens    and 
General 
Landscape 
Work. 


w^''i 


^     LAXTON'S    |^^ij^s3 

•STRAWBERRIES  ^ 

Pot  plants  for  forcing 
and   planting  are  now 
ready  for  delivery.  .^ 

..List  and  Cultural  Hints  Free  'm'h 

LAXTON     BROS., 

.ISEDFORD, 


ORCHIDS 

of  vigorous  habit  and  superior  constitution. 
A  visit  to  our  Establishment  is  cordially  in- 
vited to  inspect  our  immense  and  interesting 

STOCK  RAISED  BY  THE 

PURE  CULTURE  SYSTEM 

Choice  Species,   Rare  Botanical  Specimens, 

Albinos   in   v\rarm    and    cool  sections   also    a 

speciality. 

Expert  advice  given  and  all  requisites  supplied 
for  the  good  culture  of  Orchids. 

GHARLESWORTH  &  CO., 

HAYWARDS    HEATH. 


ESTABLISHED     1870. 


WALTER  BLOM  &  SON,  F.R.H.S., 
OVERVEEN,    HOLLAND. 


WHY 


ARE  BLOM  S  BULBS  SO  MUCH  IN  DEMAND? 

Because  ONLY  the  best  qualities  and  sorts  are  selected  ; 
the  packing  is  done  correctly  and  neatly,  and  BEST  POSSIBLE 
VALUE   FOR   MONEY   is   given. 

Apply   for  Catalogue    without   delay   and    try 

BLOMS    BULBS 

which     will     give     you     the     highest     satisfaction. 

Faif  Prices.  PREPAID  ORDERS  10%  DISCOUNT. 
FREE     DELIVERY. 

NEALE  &   WILKINSON,  LTD.,  16,   CAMOMILE   ST.,    E.C.3,    WILL   FORWARD  CATALOGUE. 
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WATERERS'    RHODODENDRONS, 

Azaleas,  Rare  Shnibs,  Japanese  Cherries,  Maples,  and 
Chinese  subjects.  Roman  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  Freesias. 
Tulips.  Bulbs  for  bowl  culture  and  bedding;  Alpine  and 
Herbaceous  Plants ;  Fruit  Trees,  Strawberries,  for  forcing 
and  planting,  etc.  Roses  in  all  forms. — John  Waterer, 
Sons  &  Crisp,  Ltd.,  Bagshot,  Surrey,  and  Twj'ford,  Berks. 


GREENHOUSE  PAINTING  AND   GLAZING 

— •'  VITROLITE  "  superior  to  Wliite  Lead  Paint,  25/-  per 
gall.  Cans  extra.  *'  Plastine,"  supersedes  Putty,  44/-  per 
cwt. — Full  particulars  from  Waiter  Cakson  &  Sons,  Grove 
Works,  Battersea.    Agents  throughout  the  Country. 


VIBURNUM  FRAGRANS,  established  plants 

in  pots  of  tliis  I'rantiful  new  flowering  shrub,  5/-  eacli. — 
Pekry's  Haruy  Plant  Farm,  Enfield. 


POULTRY  FEEDING,  by  WILL  HOOLEY, 

F.Z.S.,  F.B.S.A.  A  copy  of  this  practical  booklet  on  tlie 
most  economical  methods  of  feeding  poultry  will  be  sent 
post  free  on  receipt  of  lid.  addressed  to  The  Manager, 
"  Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden.  W.C.2. 


PRIMULA    ASTHORE    HYBRIDS,    a    fine 

new  strain,  embracing  various  beautiful  shades  of  buff, 
crimson,  orange,  violet,  cream,  etc.,  varying  in  height  from 
lift,  to  3ft.  ;    strong  plants  from  pots,  1/6  each. 

"PEBIULA    LISSADEL    HYBRID,  a  very  fine  form  with 
orange  red  flowers  ;    strong  plants  from  pots,  2/6  each. 

GEUM    BORISII   (new),   large   orange   red   flowers,    con- 
tinuously in  bloom,  2/6  each. 

GENTIANA      ACATJLIS,   strong   pot-grown   plants,    9d. 
each,  8/-  per  doz. 

HELICHRYSUM      BELLIDIOIDBS,      glistening     white 
flowers  ;    requires  sunny  position  ;    1/-  each,  10/6  per  doz. 

PLUMBAGO    LARPENTCE,   a   late   blue    flowering   rock 
plant.  1/-  each,  10/6  per  doz. 

SAXAFRAGA,  12  in  12  varieties,  our  selection,  from  8/- ; 
25  in  25  varieties,  16/6  ;   50  in  50  varieties,  31/6. 

VERONICAS  (shrubby),  12  in  12  varieties,  our  selection 
from  9/-  ;   25  in  25  varieties,  17/6. 

ESCALLONIA    LANGLEYENSIS,  fine  pot-grown  plants, 
2/-  each. 

PULHAM   <Sr   SON^ 
The  Nittseries,  Elseiiham,  Stansted,  Essex. 


PRIOR'S    WORLD  FAMED     ROSES    AND 

FRUIT    TREES ;       catalogues    free.  —  D.    Prior    &    SON, 
Champion  Rose  Grower,  Colchester.    Mention  paper. 

MISS    DU   CANE   has   choice    collection   of 

Alpine,   Rock  and    Herbaceous    Plants.     Moderate    prices. 
Catalogue  free  on  apphcation. — Mountains,  Witham,  Essex. 


STORING    VEGETABLES    AND    FRUITS: 

with  chapters  on  "  Drying  in  the  Oven  and  by  the  Kitchen 
Fire,"  By  Herbert  Cowlev  (Editor  of  The  Garden).  9d. 
net,  by  post,  lid. — Published  at  the  Offices  of  "  COITNTRT 
Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 

WAKELEY'S  PATENTED  HOP  MANURE. 

— The  only  reliable  and  complete  substitute  for  Stable 
manure.     See  advt,  on  p.  viii. 

THE    ROCK   GARDEN Now   Reaciy,   the 

2nd  Edition  of  this  popular  book  by  B.  H.  Jenkins,  7s.  6d. 
net,  by  post  Ss.  Beautifully  illustrated.  Published  at  the 
offices'  of  "  Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


BURBAGE   ROSES   on  Pedigree   Stocks.— 

1,000  varieties  grown.  List  of  "The  Hundred  Best  Roses," 
post  tree. — The  Burbage  Nurseries,  Nr.  Hinckley, 
Leicestershire.  Established  1773.  (Manager,  G.  Geary, 
F.R.H.S.) 

REV.    C.    BARNES,    F.R.H.S,,    SCOFTON, 

Worksop,  has  a  fine  collection  of  named  Pyrethrum  and  other 
plants.    Also  bnlbs,  Darwin  Tulips,  etc.    List. 

SPLENDID    YELLOW     FIBROUS    LOAM. 

Pure  Leaf  Mould,  Coarse  Sand,  each  5/-  per  sack.  Prepared 
Compost,  6/6  :  Cocoanut  Fibre,  5/6  per  sack.    Kainit,  14  lbs. 


0/9.. 


-W.  Herbert  &  Co..  Hop  Exchange,  London,  8.E. 


BARR'S      GOLD      MEDAL       DAFFODILS 

(awarded  47  Gold  Medals,  5  Silver  Cups). — The  finest  sorts 
for  Pots,  Bowls.  Exiiibition,  Flower  Borders  and  to 
Naturalise.  Also  many  New  Seedliug  Varieties  offered  for 
the  first  time.       Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 


BARR'S    HYACINTHS,    TULIPS,    LILIES, 

CROCUSES,  IRISES,  etc.,  for  pots  .and  bedding.  Finest 
quality.  Descriptive  Catalogue  with  special  circular  of 
Bulbs  for  Bowl  culture,  free. — Barr  &  SONS,  11,  12  &  13, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 2. 


THE  DOUGLAS  CLOVES.— Our   wonderful 

new  strain  of  Hardy  Border  Clove  Carnations  have  been  the 
sensation  of  the  1920  shows.  Rigidstems, perfect  of  calyx, 
glorious  scent!  Thev  do  grandly  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain.  Catalogue  free  to  intending  purchasers.  Seed 
2/6  and  5/-.— J.  DOUGLAS,  Great  Bookham. 


THE    DOUGLAS   DIANTHUS   is  the    finest 

Hybrid    pink  for   rockwork   or   border  ;  now   obtainable  In 
every  known  colour. — J.  DOUGLAS,  Great  Bookham. 


LOVELY   SPRING   FLOWERING    PLANTS 

for  autumn  planting,  including  polyanthus  in  all  beautiful 
shades,  yellow  aUysuni,  forget-me-not,  pansies,  strawberry 
plants,  strong.  Now  ready.  Catalogue  free. ^Ernest  Hills, 
The  Rhydd  Nurseries,  Hanley  Castle,  Worcestershire. 


SEWAGE      DISPOSAL      FOR      COUNTRY 

HOUSES. — No  emptying  of  cesspools  ;  a  perfect  fertilizer  ; 
no  soUds  ;  no  open  filters  ;  perfectly  automatic  ;  evers-thing 
underground.  State  particulars. — William  Beattie,  8, 
Lower  Grosveaor  Place,  Westminster. 


BAND    YOUR    FRUIT  TREES   now  with 

McDougall's  Ostico,  and  save  next  year's  crop.  Tlie  most 
scientific  and  effective  means  of  preventing  the  attacks  of 
caterpillars.  In  tins  at  8/6  and  2/6  each.  Paper  Bands: 
packets  for  use  with  8/6  tins  2/-  each;  for  use  with  2/6 
tins  6d.  each.  Sold  by  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  and  Iron- 
mongers. Sole  Manufacturers,  MCDOUQAH  Brothers,  Ltd., 
Port  Street,  Manchester. 


ROCK  PLANTS,  best  varieties,  inexpensive. 

List  free — Marion  Gledstanes,  Fardross,  Clogher,  Ireland. 


JAMES   GRAY,  LTD.,   Builders  of  Consei- 

vatories.  Greenhouses,  etc.,  and  Heating  Engineers,  Danvers 
Street,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W.  3.  Wure  :  Gray,  Kensington  90. 
Telephone  :  Kensington,  90  &  91. 


IRIS  STYLOSA,    6/-    doz.;    Daffodils  and 

Narcissi    for    naturalising,    good  varieties,    3/-    100 ;    22/6 
1,000. — Thomas,  Trewince,  Ports-catho,  Cornwall. 


IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING  for  gardens, 

tree  guards,  gates,  arches,  espaliers,  rose  stakes,  and  orna- 
mental garden  iron  and  wire  work  of  every  description.  Send 
for  illustrated  catalogue.  Also  kennel  raihng  and  poultry 
fencing.  Ask  for  separate  lists.— Bo tjlton  &  Paul,  Ltd., 
Manufacturers,  Norwich. 


THE     SERVANTLESS     HOUSE,     by     R. 

Randal  PhiUlps,  6/-  net,  by  post  6/6. — A  prospectus  of 
tliis  invaluable  and  profusely  illustrated  book  on  the  domestic 
and  labour-saving  problems  of  the  day  will  be  sent  post 
free  on  application  to  THE  Manager,  "  Country  Life," 
Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 

ROCK     GARDEN      PLANTS.  — Where 

and  in  What  Soils  to  Plant  Them.  A  useful  guide  to 
garden  lovers,  with  catalogue,  48  pages,  post  free. — 
G.  R.  Phipps,  Alpine  Nursery,  Barnham,  Bognor. 


RIVERS'   FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  VINES, 

Figs,  Orangea  and  Orchard  House  trees  are  of  first-class 
quality,  and  a  large  and  select  stock  ia  always  on  view. 
Jjispection  invited.  Price  list  post  free  on  application. — 
Thos.  RIVER3  &  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. 


WM.   DUNCAN   TUCKER   &  SONS,  LTD., 

Lawrence  Road,  South  Tottenham,  N.  15. — Conservatories, 
Winter  Gardens,  Vineries,  Peach  Houses,  Portable  Build- 
ings, etc. 


LAXTON'S  STRAWBERRIES. —Pot  Plants 

and  Runners  of  all  the  best  new  varieties,  and  the  old 
favourites  can  now  be  booked  for  early  delivery.  Catalogues 
gratis  on  application. — Laxton  Brothers,  Bedford. 


KELWAY'S  HERBACEOUS   BORDERS. 

ORDER  NOW  FOR  AUTUMN  PLANTING. 

ARE  YOU  CONTENT  WITH  YOUR  HERBACEOUS 
BORDER,  or  have  you  blank  unnecessary  gaps,  or  colours 
that  clash  ?  A  crude  arrangement  in  fact.  If  so,  WRITE 
TO  KELWAY^'S.  They  can  scheme  out  a  border  of  any 
shape  or  size,  or  use  your  suggestions,  advising  as  to  aspect 
and  soil,  and  sending  plants  that  give  lasting  delight. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLAN  IMPROVEMENTS.— 
A  good  gardener  tliinks  and  schemes  six  months,  perhaps 
a  year  ahead.  Do  you  ?  There  is  a  special  fascination  about 
a  good  herbaceous  border,  a  glory  that  lasts  through  many 
months  ;  a  colour  scheme  that  charms  with  each  successive 
month.  These  borders  are  at  their  best  now — a  flaming 
blaze  of  colour  from  gold  through  red  russet  to  purple, 
touched  here  and  there  with  silvery  blue  and  wliite 
IS  YOURS  LIKE  THIS  ? 

IF  NOT,  WRITE  TO  KELWAY'S 

KELWAY  &   SON.  THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURISTS, 
LANGPORT,  SOMERSET. 

KELWAY'S   PiEONIES.  _  NOW  IS   THE 

TIME  TO  PLANT.  AS  BEAUTIFUL  AS  ROSES.  HAVE 
YOU  TRIED  THEM  ?  As  one  walks  through  a  border  of 
KELWAY'S  P.'EONIBS  one  can  easily  imagine  that  they 
are  roses — giant  roses — their  delicious  scent,  their  creamy- 
tinted  petals  flushed  with  pink,  and  their  bright  dark  foUage 
are  exceptionally  delightful. 

WRITE  TO  KELWAY'S  NOW,  and  procure  strong 
named  plants  for  October.  Then  you  will  be  rewarded 
with  good  clumps  and  beautiful  blossoms  in  early  summer. 

KELWAY  &  SON,  THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURISTS, 
LANGPORT.  SOMERSET. 


DOBBIE'S  AUTUMN  LIST  of  Bulbs,  Roses, 

Sweet  Peas,  Vegetable  Seeds  and  Plants,  post  free. — 
DOBBIE  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Royal  Florists,  Edinburgh. 

BATH'S     HOME-GROWN     BULBS.— New 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  finest  Narcissi,  Tulipi,  Hya- 
cinths, etc.,  as  supplied  to  the  royal  parks  and  gardens, 
with  full  cultural  directions,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent 
post  free  on  application. 

BATH'S    ROSES    AND     PiEONIES.— New 

Illustrated  Catalogue  containing  full  cultural  notes,  of  the 
best  new  and  standard  varieties,  is  now  re.ady,  and  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application. — (Dept.  E.),  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd., 
The  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech. 

DUCKS,     GEESE     AND     TURKEYS,     by 

Will  Hooley.  F.Z.S.,  F.B.S.A.— A  copy  of  this  helpful  booklet 
on  the  breeding,  feeding  and  fattening  of  Ducks,  Geese  and 
Turkeys,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  lid.  addressed 
to  The  Manager,  "  Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


FOR    SALE   from  private  garden,  till    end 

of  Nuvi'iiilur,  plants  of  Pernettva.  Gaultheria,  Bamboo, 
Hcilly  Sicdlings,  Azalea  Seedlings,  Clethra  Polygonum,  etc. 
(Icjod  plants,  moderateprices.— Apply  to  MissD.  Sartorius, 
"Hurtwood,"  Holmbury  St.  Mary,  Surrey. 


FRUIT    GROWING    FOR     BEGINNERS 

By  F.  W.  Harvey.  140  pages.  40  illustrations.  1/3  net ; 
cloth  1/11  net ;  postage  4d.  extra. — Published  at  the  Offices 
of  "  Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  2. 


PERPETUAL  CARNATIONS  ILLUSTRATED 

— A  thorouglily  practical  and  well- illustrated  book  on  these 
beautiful  and  popular  flowers,  written  by  Laurence  J.  Cook, 
is  now  ready.  Price  2/6  net,  postage  4d.  extra.  It  is 
published  at  the  offices  of  "Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C  2. 


ROCKERY  PLANTS   SPECIALITY.— Write 

for  descriptive  list,  free. — TERRY   LEE,  16,  Morden  Road, 
Stechford,  Birmingham. 


WALLACE'S      GOLD       MEDAL       IRISES 

should  be  planted  now.      Our  unique  publication.  Irises  and 
Iris  Gardens,  free  on  application. 


WALLACE'S  LILIES,  TULIPS,  EREMURUS, 

Calochorti,  Narcissus,  Hyacinths,  Crocus,  etc.  Our  catalogue 
of  these  is  ready,  free  on  application. — R.  Wallace  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  Kilnfield  Gardens,  Colchester. 

BIRDS'   BATHS,  GARDEN    VASES,  SUN- 

DIALS,  NESTING  BOXES.  Catalogue  (No.  4)  free.  — 
MoORTON,  5,  Thornton  Avenue,  Chiswick. 
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FRUIT  TREES 

AND     ROSES. 

GOOSEBEERIES,   CURRANTS 

RASPBERRIES,  etc. 

THE  WORLD'S 
BEST  BULBS 

Professional  gardeners  are  critical  judges  of  bulbs, 
and  it  is  to  their  experience  that  Ryders  wish  to 
submit    their   specially  grown   and    selected    New 
Season's  Bulbs. 

IVyders  Bulbs  will  radiate  bloom  and  beauty  by 
reason  of  the  care  expended  on  their  growth,  lifiin;^. 
drying  and  grading. 

RYDERS 
BULBS 

GLORIOUS    DARWIN    TULIPS,    in    all    the 
fashionable  and  popular  sorts.    CLARA  BUTT,12/6 
per  100.     DONDERS,  15/-,  Mrs  CLEVELAND  15/-, 
MARGARET,    14/-.  and  forty   others.        RYDERS 
"SNOW-BIRD."  the  Bnest  pure  white  late  tulip. 
LARGEST  CROCUS.  1,000  in  10 finest  named  sorts. 
57/6.   SPANISH  IRIS,  1.000  in  20  choicest  varieties, 
45/-.     NARCISSI  and   DAFFODILS,  a  very  wide 
assortment    in    10   sections.      SEEDLING    KING 
ALFRED,  one  of  the  finest  of  large  daffodils,  extra 
fine.  35/-  per  100.       RYDERS  POPULAR  HARDY 
PERENNIAL  PLANTS.     The  Bulb  Cataloeue  in- 
cludes   an  advance  offer  of  LOVELY   DELPHIN- 
IUMS.       P.EONIES.       PHLOX,         ORIENTAL 
POPPIES,  LAVENDER  DAYLILLIES,  etc.,  etc. 
at  very  normal  prices.        RYDERS  FLOWERING 
and  ORNAMENTAL   SHRUBS.      Special  advance 
offer  of  nearlv  thirty  charming  sorts.    See  the  Bulb 
CataloKue.      RYDERS  LOVELY  ROSES.    Ryders 
have  made  a  sensational  advance  offer  of  the  finest 
HYBRID     TEA      ROSES     and      HYBRID     PER- 
PETUAL   ROSES    at    practically    half    the    usual 
prices.  The  quantity  is  strictly  limited,  and  already 
about    one    third    are    booked   for   orders   already 
received.     See  page  24  of  the  Bulb  List. 

Ryders   New  Bulb  Catalogue  is   ready  and  this 
should  greatly  interest  you.    It  is  at  your  command, 
free  and  post  paid,  and    Ryders  would  appreciate 
your  request  for  same. 

RYDERS,  ST.  ALBANS 

(Ryder  &  Son,   1920,  Ltd.) 
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Notes  From  Maidstone. 

OUR     FRUIT 
CATALOGUE 

We  have  now  pvited  our  /mit 
Catalogue  to  our  customers,  but 
■iliould  any  have  been  by  chance 
overlooked  we  shall  be  pleased 
to  send  a  copy  by  return 

Wliile  retaining  the  old  jeature^ 
we  have  this  year  added  some 
photographs    oj    newer    fruits 
which  we  trust  will  add  to  the 
interest  of  the  Catalogue. 

We   should   be  glad  to    receive 
orders  as  early  as  possible 

George  Bunyard  &■  Co..  Lid 
The  Royals ur'ieri'!-. 

Maidr,iim^- 

1 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

W.SEABR0OK&SONS,Ltd. 

The    Nurseries,    Chelmsford 

1 
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CUTHBERT'S 

Gold  Medal  Bulbs 

We  can  offer 

WHITE     ROMAN      HYACINTHS, 
SOUND   EXTRA    LARGE  BULBS 

at  40/-  per  100,   Carriage  paid. 
Also 

AZALEA  Mollis     AZALEA  Mollis  X  Sinensis 
„       Indica        „       Hardy  Ghent 

In  all  our  best  and  newest  named  varieties. 

Catalogues  post  free  on  application. 

R.  &  G.  CUTHBERT, 

SOUTHGATE     NURSERIES,    SOUTHGATE,    MIDDLESEX. 

Established  1797. 
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LONICERA 

NITIDA 

A  new  evergreen  shrub  which  quickly 

makes  one  of  the  neatest  low   hedges 

imaginable.       See    illustration    below; 

also  makes  fine  single  specimens. 


^ 
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NEW  CHINESE  BERBERIS 

A   splendid  collection,  long  sprays   of  gloriously  coloured  fruit, 
unsurpassed  for  autumn  decoration  in  the  garden  and  when  cut. 

DEUTZIA  VEITGHII  AND  WILSONII 

And  many  other  beautiful  varieties. 

VIBURNUM  GARLESII 

A  gem  amongst   hardy  flowering  shrubs  ;    sweetly  scented. 

LILACS,  Standard  and  Bush 


'^'^-S- 
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A  Fine  Collection. 


ROSES  AND  FRUIT  TREES 

All  the  BEST   varieties  are  well  grown  by  us. 


Catalogue  of  above  and  many  other  interesting  items  post  free. 
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LONICEAA  NITIDA  as  .i  low  hedge  in  Wood  and    Ingram's  Nursei; 


WOOD&  INGRAM  Huntingdon 


Telegrams :  Clematis,  Huntingdon.  Established  180  years  ago. 


Telephone  :  No.  4.      ^o. 
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WE  shall  publish  next  week  a 
Sp?cial  Number,  containing  in- 
teresting and  practical  articles 
on  the  cultivation  of  Roses.  The 
illustrations  will  be  of  a  unique 
■charc.cter  F.nd  the  special  articles  by  well  known 
rosarians  will  include — a  descriptive  article  of  a 
b.-autiful  and  extensive  Rose  garden  in  Bucking- 
liam'.hire,  Rose  Species  in  Gardens,  Single  Roses, 
New  Roses,  Roses  for  Garden  Decoration,  Roses 
that  Last  Well,  and  Getting  Ready  for  Rose 
Planting.  As  the  date  coincides  with  the  planting 
sesson  there  is  certain  to  be  a  great  demand  for 
the  Special  Rose  Number  and  readers  who  require 
extra  copies  should  order  them  in  advance. 

Star  Dahlias. — Among  the  many  improvements 
that  have  been  effected  of  late  years  among  garden 
flowers,  one  of  the  most  notable  is  Messrs.  Cheal's 
production  of  their  charmingStar  "Dahlias.  They 
are  single  flowers  of  good  shape,  standing  w,:Il  up 
above  the  foliage  on  plants  of  moderate 
height.  They  are  in  many  clear  bright 
■  colours  and  are  not  only  good  in  the 
garden,  but  are  excellent  for  cutting. 
As  with  all  Dahlias,  a  little  attention  in 
cutting  off  the  remains  of  dead  flowers  is 
amply  repaid  by  the  better  succeeding 
show  of  bloom  and  its  longer  continuance. 
The  illustration  shows  a  plant  of  Ifield 
Star,  a  pretty  flower  of  cool  pink  colour- 
ing and  of  admirable  effect  in  its  place 
among  foliage  of  a  silvery  Artemisia  in 
the  border  of  pink  and  purple  flowers. 
-G.  J. 

Dahlia  Merkii. — When  on  the  look- 
out for  something  for  the  garden  one  is 
apt  to  pass  over  some  of  the  older 
■sp  ;cies  of  plants  in  favour  of  some  of 
the  newer  varieties.  An  instance  of 
this  is  with  Dahlia  Merkii,  a  graceful 
little  plant,  2  feet  high,  bearing  small 
mauve  flowers  which  are  produced  very 
freely  on  long  slender  stalks.  It  is 
easily  raised  from  seed,  which,  if  sown 
in  the  spring,  will  give  good  flowering 
plants  during  the  summer.  This  plant 
is  very  useful  for  cutting,  being  very 
•dainty  and  graceful,  while  as  an  edging 
to  a  bed  of  the  larger  kinds  it  is  a  very 
suitable  subject.  There  is  a  white  form 
I      "which  is  equally  desirable. 

Use  of  Michaelmas  Daisy  Sticks. — 

In  cutting  down  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  pick  out  the 
strongest  stalks  of  the  tall-growing 
kinds,  store  them  and  use  them  in  sum- 
mer for  sticking  Carnations  and  other 
plants  which  requure  a  light  support. 
Being  of  dark  colour,  they  are  not  so 
unsightly  as  the  sticks  commonly  used  for 


this  purpose,  and  at  a  little  distance  they  are 
hardly  noticeable,  which  is  a  distinct  recom- 
mendation. 

The  Oriental  Thorn. — Cratajgus  orientalis  is  a 
charming  tree  in  flower,  foliage  and  fruit.  A 
round-headed  tree  of  moderate  size  (15  feet  to 
18  feet),  it  forms  an  attractive  subject  for  a  lawn 
or  park  specime".  Tne  trees  very  seldom  fail 
to  produce  a  wealth  of  fruits  in  autumn.  Just  at 
present  these  are  very  showy,  orange  red  in  colour, 
and  prominent  in  several  London  parks. 

Corm  of  Cyclamen. — To  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman  sent  a  corm  of  Cyclamen 
neapolitanum  to  illustrate  the  large  size  these 
corms  attain.  It  was  planted  forty  years  ago 
and  had  grown  and  flowered  well  ever  since,  and 
now  measured  8  inches  in  diameter. 

Apples  and  Bees. — With  reference  to  "  the 
correspondence  now  taking  place  in  our  columns 


STAR     DAHLIAS. 


on  this  subject,  it  docs  seem  a  pity  that  bees  are 
not  kept  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Gardens  at  Wisley,  where  there  is  so  much  blossom, 
not  only  in  spring  time  when  tl\e  fruit  trees  are 
out,  but  also  in  late  summer  and  autumn,  when 
the  Heather  is  at  its  best.  It  is  well  known  to 
visitors  that  pigs  of  the  Berlcshire  strain  are  kept 
at  Wisley.  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  the  genial  superin- 
tendent, makes  a  point  of  taking  his  friends  to 
see  them.  The  pens  are  littered  down  with  spent 
Hops,  making  excellent  manure.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  over-estimate  its  value.  A  well-stocked 
apiary  would  give  an  added  interest  to  the  Wisley 
Gardens  and  greatly  enhance  their  value  as  a 
school  of  horticulture. 

The   Ubiquitous   Virginian   Creeper. — As  the 

Virginian  Creeper  (A.  Veitchii)  is  now  so  com- 
monly grown  in  all  suburban  districts  there  arises 
:  this  very  important  question  for  many  property 
owners :  Is  its  presence  on  a  house  harmful  ? 
Even  the  roofs  and  chimneys,  besides 
the  walls,  of  many  dwellings  are  densely 
clothed  with  the  plant.  It  is  a  pretty 
idea  and  may  be  a  costly  one  if  the 
plant's  tendrils  lift  the  slate  roof  and 
cause  a  leakage  or  if  it  sheds  its  leaves 
down  the  gutter  in  autumn,  causing  a 
stoppage.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep 
this  too  rampant  grower  within  bounds, 
as  no  sooner  has  it  covered  one  house 
than  it  begins  to  take  possession  of  the 
next.  There  are  more  worthy  climbers 
than  this  for  clothing  ugly  walls  e.g., Roses 
and  Clematis,  but  even  such  need 
restriction  in  growth. 

Edgings. — The  beginning  of  October 
marks  the  opening  of  the  planting 
season  in  the  flower  borders  and  shrub- 
beries. One  of  the  first  tasks,  and  one 
which  plays  no  mean  part  in  the  beauty 
of  the  garden,  are  the  edgings.  Generally 
speaking,  verj-  much  more  variety  could 
be  introduced  with  advantage.  In  point 
of  neatness  there  is  nothing  to  surpass 
the  neatly  trimmed  Box  edging  and 
clean  gravel  paths.  It  is,  however, 
worth  while  introducing  variety  even 
into  the  plants  used  as  edgmgs.  The 
edgings  of  Pinks  in  the  old-fashioned  • 
gardens  might  be  much  more  copied 
with  advantage.  Thrift,  London  Pride, 
Zephyranthes  Candida,  Gentiana  acaulis. 
Double  Daisies,  Saxifraga  Wallacei, 
Veronica  incana,  Thymus  serpyllum, 
Cerastium  tomentosum  and  the  common 
Houseleek  are  all  suitable.  Along  the 
front  of  the  mixed  flower  border  a  most 
effective  and  interesting  edging  to  line  a 
gravel  walk  can  be  made  with  pieces  of 
jtone  and  low-grcwi.".g  reck  plants. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

(The  Editor  is   not   responsible    for    the    opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 


SALVIA     ULIGESIOSA. 

AFTER  liaving  been  grown  for  a  few  years 
in  this  country  the  above  Salvia  from  Brazil 
has  proved  to  be  a  very  effective  subject 
(luring  September  and  October.  It  grows  4  feet 
to    6    feet     high,    branches    freely    and    is    very 


SALVIA     ULIGINOSA,     FLOWERS     DARK 
SKY     BLUE. 

effective  on  account  of  its  height  and  the  freedom 
with  which  the  bright  and  dark  sky  blue  flowers 
are  produced.  The  long,  twiggy  stems  make  it 
suitable  for  cutting,  moreover,  it  is  a  very  hand- 
some subject  for  the  herbaceous  border  at  a  time 
when  the  garden  is  ovemm  with  yellow  or  orange 
composites.  It  is  far  more  stately  than  S.  azurea 
grandiflora,  and  seems  rather  more  hardy.  It  also 
has  a  longer  season  of  flowering  than  the  last 
named,  for  it  commences  flowering  in  July,  whereas 
the  older  one  is  invariably  a  late  bloomer  and  liable 
to  have  its  flowers  spoiled  by  early  frost  in  the 
autumn.  The  plant  varies  in  height  in  different 
soils,  but  this  year  the  rain  has  been  all  in  its 
f  avotff.  The  specific  name  means  marshy,  which  sug- 
gests that  it  likes  plenty  of  moisture. — Hortulanus 

MARIGOLD     AS     A     POT    HERB. 

TV/TAY  a  native  of  the  county  adjacent  to  Mr. 
Jacob's  (and  therefore  in  a  Pickwickian 
sense,  quite  a  next-door  neighbour),  offer  a  mite  to 
add  to  his  notes  on  the  Marigold  ?  In  "  Every 
Man  His  Own  Gardener,"  John  Abercrombie  says 
Df  it  :     "  Its  flowers  (are)   used  in  broth   and  to 


adulterate  saffron."  One  may  note  by  the  way 
that  even  our  great  grand-parents  were  not  un- 
acquainted with  such  little  cheating  practices. 
.My  Marigolds  spring  up  year  by  year  in  my  herb 
plot,  where  they  are  welcomed  and  encouraged, 
partly  because  their  bright  faces  give  colour  and 
point  where  most  needed  and  valued,  partly  because 
their  clean  pungent  smell  seems  there  so  eminently 
in  place,  and  partly  because  in  my  own  mind  they 
have  always  belonged  there  !  For  the  power  of 
association  is  strong,  and  influences  us  uncon- 
sciotisly.  I  do  recall  hearing  of  the  use  of  Marigold 
flowers  in  broth,  among  old-fashioned  people, 
when  a  child,  but  there  is  a  stronger  thread,  bound 
up  around  one  of  the  loves  of  early  days.  Miss 
Edgeworth's  dear  old  "  Parent's  Assistant." 
For  what  was  Simple  Susan  doing,  when  the 
detestable  Miss  Bab  visited  her  to  gratify  her 
own  mean  curiosity  ?  "  '  There  she  is.  I  declare, 
just  come  into  her  garden,'  cried  Bab  ;  '  I'll  run 
in  and  get  it  all  out  of  her  in  a  minute.'  Susan 
was  gathering  some  Marigolds  and  some  Parsley 
for  her  mother's  broth."  .And  later  :  "  '  How  nice 
that  broth  does  look,'  resumed  Barbara  after  a 
pause.  Susan  had  now  poured  the  broth  into  a 
basin,  and  as  she  strewed  over  it  the  bright  orange 
-Marigolds,  it  looked  very  tempting."  The  charming 
little  cameo-sketches  !  The  old-fashioned  garden, 
the  spotless  kitchen,  the  glowing  Marigolds  on  the 
table,  the  bowl — doubtless  now  a  blue-and-white 
treasure — yes,  that  is  the  true  reason  why  my 
Marigolds  shine  for  me  like  little  suns  among  the 
staider  herbs,  it  is  the  power  of  old  association. — 
Francis  E.  W.^lsh,  Larchwood,  Chelford,  Cheshire. 

FELICITE-ET-PERPETUE. 

nPHERE  seems  to  be  no  need  for  further  dis- 
cussion of  this  matter,  but  I  must  ask  leave 
to  say  that  "  The  Reviewer's "  remarks  on 
page  486  are  entirely  beside  the  point.  I  had 
written  of  French  ways  in  retaining  or  omitting 
the  conjunction,  not  of  English,  and  the  ways 
of  the  two  languages  are  not  the  same  in  this 
respect.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  raiser  of 
the  Rose  gave  its  name  without  the  conjunction, 
meaning  precisely  what  the  English  means  with 
it.  At  all  events,  as  has  already  been  noted  in 
The  Garden,  the  name  appears  in  French  cata- 
logues with  it  or  without  it  indifferently, — G.  H. 
Engleheart. 

THE      HOODED      FLOWERS      OF 

GLADIOLUS     PRIMULINUS. 

T  .\M  certain  more  people  will  agree  with  "  Aim'; 
Amateur"  than  with  "  H.  C."  (issue  September  25, 
page  475),  seeing  we  do  not  in  Britain  live  con- 
tinuously in  a  humid  atmosphere,  though  we  do 
get  periods  of  great  humidity  in  Scotland.  Some 
years  ago  I  was  going  over  the  seedling  beds  of 
Gladioli  at  Messrs.  Mair's  grounds  at  Prestwick, 
and  was  so  struck  with  an  outre  seedling  that  1 
bought  it.  Messrs.  Mair  had  no  use  for  it.  I 
grew  it  and  used  the  pollen  on  primulinus.  with  the 
result  that  I  got  a  fine  range  of  colours  with  the 
hood  modified.  I  send  a  few  spikes  to  confirm 
what  I  say.  I  have  found  these  hybrids  perfectly 
hardy,  as  I  have  left  them  in  the  beds  over  winter, 
and  they  came  up  very  strong  and  vigorous, 
as  tlie  spikes  sent  will  also  prove.  My  friend 
Mr.  P.  C.  M.  Veitch  has  some  fine  things  in  this 
way.  He  specially  admires  the  vigotu:  of  mine. 
I  have  a  batch  of  F2  seedlings  coming  along, 
and  I  am  looking  forward  with  great  interest 
to  what  they  will  bring  forth.  For  decoration 
these  new  Gladioli  are  most  charming — the  shades 
of  lemon,  yellow,  salmon,  salmon  pink,  salmon 
scarlet,  &c.,  are  admired  by  everyone — and  if 
the  bottom  blooms  are  removed  as  they  fade 
the  spikes  will  go  on  opening  their  flowers  indoors 


to  the  last  flower.  This  photograph  may  convey 
an  impression  to  your  readers.  I  have  only 
worked  these  as  a  hobby.  Messrs.  Kelway  and 
others  have  put  them  on  the  market,  but  I  have 
not  seen  such  fine  colour  combinations  as  ^1  ii' 
of  mine  show. — W.  Cuthbertson,  Duddn: 
Midlothian. 

THE    HORNBEAM. 

of     Sir     Herbert 


Maxwell, 


nPHE      statements 

Bart.,  about  Beech  and  Hornbeam  in  The 
Garden  of  September  18,  page  466,  maybe  partly 
accounted  for  by  Scotch  predilections.  Neither 
Beech  or  Hornbeam  are  at  home  in  Scotland, 
though  some  fine  specimens  of  both  may  be  found 
there.  Their  home  is  the  chalk  lands  of  the  South. 
Beech  is  from  a  primitive  word  meaning  superior. 
The  Kentish  woodmen  still  preserve  the  primitive 
sense  of  the  word  in  calling  Beech  "  Buck  Beech," 
and  Hornbeam  "  Eil  Beech,"  inferior  or  weak,  as 
at  no  point  can  Hornbeam  compare  with  Beech. 
In  Kent  and  Sussex,  Hornbeam  is  to  the  woods 
what  Couch  Grass  is  to  the  field  or  garden  ;  the 
noble  Beech  must  perish  before  it  unless  it  gets 
complete    control    of    the   ground.     Hornbeam    is 


THE     HOOD     MODIFIED,     COLOUR     RICH 
SALMON     PINK. 

even  less  well  bred  than  Couch  Grass,  which  requires 
a  fairly  fertile  medium,  while  Hornbeam  as  a 
dwarf  bush  will  cling  to  a  chalk  face  with  just  a 
modicum  of  soil,  ailording  scenic  beauty  delightful 
to  an  artist.     Like  evervthing  else  low  bred  and 
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no    class    in    aspect,    the    Hornbeam    appreciates 
generous    conditions.     It    tlien    varies    from    the 
stunted  busli  of  the   stony  uplands  to  a   tree  of 
80   feet   or   so.     There    are   some   splendid  Horn- 
beams at  Cobham  Hall,  Kent,  several  over  80  feet 
high  with   about   half  that   height   to  the  lowest 
branches.     These  are  said  to  be  at  least  150  years 
old,  and  are  chiefly  in  the  mixed  woodland  on  the 
cast  side  of  the  park,   which,   besides  the  Horn- 
beam,   has    many    remarkable    Beech,    Oak    and 
Ash.     Even  in  these  mature  specimens  the  Horn- 
beam can  boast  no  such  grace  of  form  and  magnifi- 
cent proportion  as  the   Beech.     It'  is  different  at 
all  points,  but  more  especially  at  the  roots.     The 
Hornbeam  has  creeping  stems  as  well  as  heaven 
aspiring,    while   the   Beech   shows   its  dignity  by 
declining  service  as  a  coppice  tree  entirely.     The 
Hornbeam,   on  the  contrary,   seems  to  renew  its 
vigour    by    frequent    cutting,    the   central    stump 
decaying   while   a   vigorous   new  crop   springs   all 
round  from  the  creeping  stems.     The  Hornbeam 
is  never  grown  in  Kent  as  timber,  unless  in  gentle- 
men's preserves  or  ornamental  woods.     A  "  cant  " 
of    Kentish    woodland   brings   very   little    money 
if  mostly  "  Eil  Beech"  or  Hornbeam,  as  it  generally 
goes  for  faggoting.     Even  as  firewood  Hornbeam 
is  inferior.     Those   who   have   to   depend    on   the 
woodlands    for     all     their     firing,        soon     learn 
that  Ash  is  king  of  the  native  trees  for  fuel,   as 
all   old  books  on   woodcraft   state.     But   an   Ash 
log  is  rare,  and  an  Oak  better  than  a  Beech.     It 
would  be  interesting  to  hear  if  Sir  Herbert  can 
give    the    names    of    places   where    Hornbeam    is 
grown   for   timber,    and   also   if   he   has  had   any 
experience  of  its  use.     Location  of  trees  is  always 
an   interesting   point.     The   nurseries  hardly  find  , 
any  commercial   value   in   Hornbeam,    and   grow 
little,    if    any.     It    makes    a    good    rough    hedge, 
though  not  equal  to  Beech.     Both  as  a  seedling 
and   in  later   transplanting   Beech  requires  much 
more    careful    handling    than    most    other    forest 
trees.     Roughly    handled    it    takes    several    years 
to   get    into   free   growth.     Many   also   would   be 
grateful  if  Sir  Herbert  gave  location  of  remarkable 
Beech  hedges,  purple  or  copper-leaved,  and  fern- 
leaved  Beeches,  as  well  as  patriarchs  of  the  ordinary 
Fagus. — HuRSTCOT. 

MARIGOLD     AS    A     POT    HERB: 

A    PROTEST. 

T  DO  happen  to  be  acquainted  with  the  uses  of 
Pot  Marigold  for  flavouring  and  colouring  in 
cookery.  A  cousin  from  India  told  me  of  its  being 
used  there,  and  I  first  saw  the  fresh  petals  used 
to  garnish  salads  in  France.  There  also  the  fresh 
flowers  were  used  in  the  pol-au-feu,  and  to  flavour 
soups  and  stews,  &c.  The  dried  petals  for  winter 
use  I  heard  of  later  on  in  England.  "J.  J.'s" 
reference  to  me  as  a  "  modern  Mrs.  Glasse  "  is 
rather  wide  of  the  mark.  I  never  went  to  a  cookery 
class  in  my  life,  but  learint  to  cook  in  our  own 
kitchen  at  Surbiton  and  that  of  some  intimate 
friends  in  a  country  chateau  in  France,  where  the 
old  cuisiniere  took  "  la  p'tite  M'zeUe  Anglaise " 
to  her  heart  and  taught  me  many  things.  When 
our  Editor  introduced  me  to  a  professional  reporter 
as  "  Anne  Amateur  "  the  reporter  said,  "  which 
none  of  us  believes."  Did  he  take  me  for  a  pro- 
fessional cook,  gardener,  or  a  journalist  ?  Cooking 
has  been  quite  a  small  subsidiary  side  show  in 
my  life,  gardening  my  recreation,  and  scribbling 
my  amusement  in  life's  autumn.  I  am  not  a 
professional  cook,  gardener,  nor  journalist,  but 
always  in  all  things — Anne  Amateur. 

P.S. — My  father  satirically  advised  me  once 
"  If  you  wish  to  puzzle  people.  Nan,  tell  them  the 
exact  truth.  Most  of  them,  measuring  by  their 
■own  bushels,  will  never  believe  you." — A.  A. 


THE     GARDEN. 


APPLES    AND    BEES. 

TN  reply  to  Mr.  Bigg-Wither  (page  474).  t'^e 
nearest  hive  of  bees  to  the  fruiting  Apple 
orchard  at  Wisley  is  in  a  ventilator  shait  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  and  there  is  another 
hive  or  two  about  a  mile  away.  My  note  was 
intended  not  to  decry  the  value  of  bees  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Apple  trees,  but  to  hearten 
those  who  have  no  honey  bees  at  work  in  their 
fruit  flowers — as  we  had  none — with  the  fact  that 
other  insects  do  the  necessary  work  of  cross 
pollination  very  effectively.— F.  J.  Chittenden. 

T  SEE  that  Mr.  Charles  E.  Pearson  of  Lowdham, 
Notts,  says  that  it  is  a  matter  of  general 
observation  this  season  that  Apples  have  no  pips. 
Even  in  the  best  examples  in  his  nursery  it  is, 
he  states,  rare  to  find  more  than  one  perfect  seed, 
and  the  majority  of  fruits  have  none  at  all.  Surely 
this  points  to  imperfect  fertilisation  of  the  Apples, 
due,  no  doubt,  to  the  cold  spell  of  weather  at  the 
time  of  flowering.  In  view  of  the  correspondence 
that  is  taking  place  in  these  columns  on  bees  and 
the  fertilisation  of  fruit  trees,  the  following  extract 
mav  be  of  interest.  It  is  taken  from  the  eleventh 
edition     of     John     Wright's     "  Profitable     Fruit 
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Lord  Derby.  Such  high-class  Apples  as  Bismarck, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Golden  Spire,  Grenadier, 
Royal  Jubilee,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Warner's 
King,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Beauty  of  Bath, 
Allington  Pippin  and  Cox's  Pomona  are  unsuit. 
able  for  planting  in  quantity  without  associatCj 
which  can  help  them  in  fertilisation." — Wavl.\nd_ 

THE    WISLEY    APPLE    CROP. 

CEEING  a  rcfercrxe  in  the  issue  of  September  18 
to  the  good  Apple  crop  at  Wisley  this  year, 
I  thought  the  enclosed  photograph  might  interest 
you.  The  trees  shown  arc  not  exceptions,  but 
typical  of  a  large  number  of  different  varieties. 
Before  picking  commenced,  a  casual  walk  round 
the  orchard  on  the  hill  would  have  convinced 
anyone  of  the  error  of  the  notion  that  "  they 
can't  grow  fruit  at  Wisley." — A.   E.  S. 

THE     NOMENCLATLTRE     AND      CLASSI- 
FICATION   OF     IRISES. 

'T'HE     season     of     "  catalogues "     has     arrived, 

and    those    of    us    who    are    Iris    enthusiasts 

scan    the    pages    describing    the    "  Tall    Bearded 

Flags  "  with  interest  mingled  in  some  cases^with 


AN     IMPRESSION     OF     THE     WISLEY     APPLE     CROP,      I920. 
Left,    Lane's    Priice   Alberl  ;     righ ,    Hawthornden. 


Growing,"  just  issued  by  the  Worshipful  Company 
of  Fruiterers :  "  Since  the  last  edition  of  the 
Essay  was  published,  much  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  importance  of  associating  varieties 
of  fruits,  and  particularly  Apples,  the  pollen  of 
which  helps  each  other.  Generally  speaking,  it  is 
considered  that  there  should  be  one  row  of  the 
complementary  variety  to  four  of  the  stock 
variety,  because  then  the  whole  five  become 
thoroughly  fertilised.  As  examples  of  happy 
associations,  I  may  mention  the  following : 
Victoria  with  Grenadier,  Worcester  Pearmain  with 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Worcester  Pearmain  with 
Charles  Ross,  Bramley's  Seedling  with  Newton 
Wonder.  Every  Apple  mentioned  is  a  valuable 
one  in  itself,  and  each  variety  is  improved  by  the 
companionship  of  the  other.  In  this  matter  it  is, 
of  course,  important  to  associate  varieties  the 
flowering  season  of  which  is  the  same,  and  which 
are  also  liberal  producers  of  pollen.  With  a 
suitable  association  of  varieties,  bees  will  do  the 
rest.  In  addition  to  those  named,  the  following 
are  good  pollen  producers :  Baumann's  Red 
Winter   Rcinette,    Ecklinvillc,    James   Grieve   and 


dismay.  With  dismay  because  we  find  one 
particular  Iris  described  in  a  different  manner 
by  different  nurserymen,  not  only  as  regards 
colour  (which  is  excusable),  but  more  often 
described  under  a  totally  diflerent  name  and 
placed  in  a  different  section  of  the  family.  Those 
of  us  who  have  been  enthusiastic  amateurs  for 
a  number  of  years  and  who  are  conversant,  more 
or  less,  with  the  intricacies  and  pitfalls  of  the 
amoena,  neglecta,  squalens  and  other  sections 
of  the  Iris  family,  can  "  find  our  way "  with 
comparative  ease,  but  what  of  the  growing  numbers 
of  gardeners  whose  memories  are  fresh  with  the 
wonderful  display  of  Irises  at  Chelsea  and  who 
have  made  up  their  minds  to  try  some  Irises  on 
the  strength  of  it  ?  (The  writer  noticed  one 
particular  Iris  shown  under  three  distinct  names 
at  Chelsea  by  different  exhibitors.)  There  is 
no  doubt  that  Irises  will  feature  more  and  more 
in  our  gardens  as  years  go  on.  The  strides  made 
during  the  past  five  years  in  producing  new 
varieties  is  sufficient  proof  of  their  growing  popu- 
larity. We  must  have  a  sound  basis  of  classifica- 
tion    and     nomenclature.     The     American     Iris 
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Society  is  already  in  existence.  Surely  we  should 
have  a  National  Iris  Society. — G.  L.  Pilkington, 
The  Grove,  Galeacre,  Liverpool. 

CYANANTHUS    LOBATUS     (TRUE) 

TX  August,  1919,  I  visited  the  rock  garden  at 
Edinburgh,  and  among  many  beautiful  plants 
was  one,  quite  new  to  me,  whose  special  beauty 
haunted  me  tor  days.  This  was  a  new  Cyananthus 
sent  from  China  by  .Mr.  Cooper.  In  habit  and 
leaf  it  was  much  like  the  old  Cyananthus  lobatus. 
which  has  been  a  somewhat  rare  treasure  in 
gardens  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  though  it 
was  rather  more  vigorous  and  much  freer  in  flower. 
Its  most  striking  feature  was  the  size  and  colour 
of  the  flowers.  They  are  large,  many  sizes  larger 
than  the  old  plant,  many  times  more  profuse, 
and  instead  of  the  rich  purple  or  violet  of  the  old 
plant  they  were  a  wonderful  shining  periwinkle 
blue.  There  was  a  clump  a  foot  or  so  across 
studded  closely  all  over  with  these  glorious  great 
blossoms  of  delicious  colour.  Professor  Sir  Isaac 
Bailey  Balfour  gave  me  a  plant  of  this  glorious 
species,  which  has  not  only  proved  absolutely 
hardy  here,  but  has  increased  and  multiplied 
prodigiously,  and  told  me  that  this  is  the  Irue 
Cyananthus  lobatus,  whereas  the  smaller,  darker 
species  which  we  have  all  grown  for  years  as 
lobatus  is  not  lobatus  at  all.  New  Chinese  species 
of  plants  in  captivity  have  a  way  of  contradicting 
their  collector's  pens  in  the  wild  state.  They 
come  to  us  with  all  the  airs  and  graces  of  beauty^ — 
queens  or  swans  and  then  develop  the  ugliness 
of  a  duckling  and  the  manners  of  a  swoose.  At 
least  a  big  proportion  of  them  do.  And  therefore 
I  like  this  Cyananthus  all  the  better  for  coming 
to  me  quite  unsung.  I  hope  we  may  soon  be 
told  what  our  old  friend  the  smaller  purpler 
Cyananthus  with  the  calyx  of  coney  seal  really 
should  be  called.  One  is  rather  badly  astonished 
to  find  it  is  not  lobaltn  after  all  these  years,  and 
I  fear  there  will  be  confusion  and  outcries  at 
first.  In  the  meantime  let  us  try  the  new  glory 
in  a  diversity  of  soils  and  situations  (so  far  I 
recommend  peat,  leaf-mould  and  loam,  moisture, 
good, drainage  and  as  few  slugs  as  can  be  compassed) 
and  do  our  best  to  make  it  conafcrtable. — 
Clakenxe  Elliott,  S'e;  ena!:c. 

BOMAREAS. 

T  H.WE  been  interested  in  the  correspondence 
in  your  columns  on  Bomareas,  and  quite 
agree  that  it  is  a  great  pity  that  this  beautifid 
genus  is  so  neglected.  Few  plants  are  so  effective 
for  the  roof  of  a  cool  greenhouse  where  their  long, 
trailing  shoots  terminate  with  large  heads  of 
handsome  flowers  in  a  most  graceful  way  during 
the  summer  and  with  so  little  trouble.  I  was 
particularly  interested  to  know  that  Bomareas 
are  being  tried  outside,  for  I  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  used  for  that  purpose,  par- 
ticularly insome  of.the milder  parts  of  the.country. 
A  fine  clump  of  Bomarca  cantabrigiensis  (see 
illustration)  has  been  growing  outside  here  against 
a  west  wall  for  over  seven  years,  and  each  year 
it  gives  a  continuous  display  of  flower  from  early 
summer  until  cut  down  by  the  frost,  being 
protected  during  the  very  hard  weather  by 
Pine  needles.  This  beautiful  hybrid  was  raised 
here  some  years  ago  by  crossing  Bomarea  Caldasi- 
ana  with  B.  edulis,  and  it  is  intermediate  between 
the  two  parents  and  equally  as  floriferous  as 
either.  Apart  from  the  one  already  mentioned, 
we  also  have  growing  under  glass  B.  patacocensis, 
B.  Caldasiana,  B.  edulis  (sometimes  kno^vn  as 
B.  hirtella),  B.  Carderi  and  B.  Banksii,  another 
beautiful  hybrid  between  B.  Caldasiana  and  B. 
patacocensis.  also  raised  here,  all  of  which  it  is 
intended  to  try  outside. — F.  G.  1'resto.v,  Botanic 
Gardens,  Cambridge. 


PRIMULAS   ON   THE   NORTH-EAST  FRONTIER 

OF   BURMA-II 

(Conlir.ticd  jr:m  ppge  490.) 


PRIMULA  FR.\GILIS  is  one  of  the 
Vunnanensis  group,  hitherto  known  only 
from  Yunnan.  I  discovered  it  in  1914, 
on  a  limestone  peak  where  it  formed 
moss-like  patches,  in  the  shade.  The 
slender  rhizomes  are  clothed  with  persistent  dead 
leaves,  as  in  P.  membranifolia  and  P.  Yunnanensis. 
It  is  of  botanical  rather  than  horticultural  interest 
the  pale  purple  flowers  being  too  small  for  great 
merit.  I  did  not  find  this  species  again  in  1919 
— it  is  indeed  a  plant  of  the  limestone  cliffs,  ano 
limestone  is  rare  in  the  Htawgaw  Hills.  There 
is  a  regular  limestone  belt  running  north  and 
south    through    Hpimaw    village,    but     nowhere 


BOMAREA     CANTABRIGIENSIS. 

New  flowering  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,    Cambridge. 

does  it  rise  above  9,000  feet,  which  is  a  pity. 
So  far  it  has  yielded  only  two  species  of 
Primula. 

The  last  of  the  woodland  Primulas  are  the 
Sonchifolias,  of  which  there  are  at  least  two 
species,  including  P.  sonchifolia  itself,  and  perhaps 
more.  It  is  a  pity  that,  owing  apparently  to 
lack  of  vitality  in  the  seeds,  P.  sonchifolia  has 
not  been  raised  in  this  country,  for  it  is  a  lovely 
plant.  It  flowers  early — April  and  May  in  the 
Htawgaw  Hills,  May  and  June  in  Y"unnan,  and 
the  large  hemispheres  of  glowing  blue  flowers 
with  fringed  petals  are  a  wonderful  sight  in  the 
dark  forests.  In  Yunnan  I  have  seen  the  plant 
growing  in  ice-cold  water,  and  in  snow,  flowering 
before  the  leaves — which  are  runcinate,  like  those 
of  the  English  Primrose — expand.  There  are 
masses  of  this  species  on  a  bank  in  the  forest, 
just  below  the  Hpimaw  Pass  (11,000  feet),  and 
in  May,   when  the  flowers  are  past   their  prime, 


the  path  is  blue  with  fallen  corollas.  Curiously 
enough  this  particular  patch  has  been  mistaken 
for  P.  Winter!  and  other  species,  but  it  is  just 
plain  P.  sonchifolia  and  very  beautiful  at  that. 
After  flowering,  the  leaves  develop  and  grow  to 
a  great  size,  sometimes  8  inches  or  10  inches  long  ; 
in  the  centre  of  the  plant,  when  the  scape  has  died 
down,  a  fat  etiolated  resting  bud,  very  like  a 
Brussels'  Sprout,  is  developed,  which  rests  through 
the  winter  buried  under  snow.  I  tried  to  get 
some  of  these  home  to  England,  as  the  seeds  were 
so  short  lived,  but  they  died  in  the  tropics.  Very 
often,  after  a  bank  has  been  painted  blue  by 
P.  sonchifolia  in  May,  a  great  growth  of  tall 
herbaceous  plants,  such  as  Thaliclrums,  Mimulus, 
Cerastium,  Delphinium  and  Impatiens,  will  spring 
up  and  completely  bury  the  plants ;  but  they 
will  be  found  growing  beneath,  in  deep  shadow, 
with  elongated  scapes  and  long  leaves.  The 
plant  seeds  very  like  P.  praticola,  the  ovary 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  shallow  calyx,  and  the 
upper  membrane  splitting  to  allow  of  the  seeds 
being  washed  out. 

There  is,  as  I  have  said,  at  least  one  other 
species  of  the  Sonchifolia  section  in  the  Htawgaw 
Hills,  with  smaller  scapes,  and  much  smaller, 
more  serrated  leaves.  I  found  a  single  colony  of 
this  plant  on  a  grassy  bank.  It  is  altogether 
smaller  than  true  P.  sonchifolia ;  unfortunately 
it  has  no  more  chance  of  surviving  than  the  latter, 
ow'ing  to .  this  peculiarity  of  the  seeds.  If  P. 
sonchifolia  can  be  raised  from  seed  in  England, 
it  is  likely  to  prove  hardy  ;  fear  of  damp  at  least 
should  not  daunt  it,  for  though  it  is  snowed  up 
during  the  winter  abroad,  in  the  spring  when  it 
is  coming  into  flower,  it  is  subjected  to  fearful 
vicissitudes. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  many  of  these  North- 
East  Frontier  Primulas — P.  praticola,  P.  seclusa 
,ind  P.  sonchifolia  at  least  of  the  woodland  species 
—were  found  first  in  Yunnan.  We  need  regard 
them  neither  as  Chinese  nor  as  Burmese,  for  these 
.ire  but  political  names.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
they  are  confined  to  the  forest  region  lying  west 
of  the  Mekong  River,  or  more  specifically  of  the 
Mekong-Salween  divide.  One  might  almost  use 
the  term  Indo-Malayan  for  them  (since  the 
Mekong-Salween  divide  marks  the  eastern  limit 
of  the  Indo-Malayan  flora),  but  that  they  belong 
to  the  temperate  rain  forest ;  it  would  therefore 
be  better  to  call  this  the  Burma- Yunnan  area, 
and  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Yunnan  area  lyinr 
to  the  east  of  the  Mekong.  As  our  knowledge 
of  the  genus  increases,  it  will  I  think  be  found 
possible  to  distinguish  a  number  of  geographical 
areas,  each  characterised  by  Primulas  belonging 
to  certain  sections.  F.   Kisgdon  W.\rd. 


ANDROSACE    LACTEA 

This  is  a  very  charming,  continuous  blooming, 
and  easily  cultivated  little  alpine,  bearing  in- 
numerable umbels  of  pure  white  blooms  on  3-incb 
stems  and  having  compact,  pointed,  dark  green 
foliage.  It  is  easily  raised  from  seed  and  will 
flowei  the  first  year  if  sown  soon  enough.  This 
species  is  truly  perennial  and  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  A.  lactiflora,  which  is  only  of  biennial 
duration.  A.  lactea  is  more  dwarf  and  compact 
and  should  prove  a  good  plant  for  the 
moraine.  H.  Craven. 
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VIBURNUM  FRAGRANS 

By   E.   A.    BOWLES,   M.A.,    F.L.S.,   V.M.H. 

Here  and  in  Sussex  some  bushes  of  this  precious 
novelty  are  showing  a  tendency  to  flower  in 
autumn.  It  may  be  only  the  result  of  the  wet 
summer,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  not  recur 
regularly,  for  one  would  prefer  to  have  the  bush 
covered  with  bunches  of  flowers  in  the  end  of 
January  and  through  February  as  in  this  last 
winter  than  a  certain  number  of  the  fine  fat 
flowering  buds  developing  at  irregular  intervals. 

The  flowers  look  whiter  now  than  in  spring 
as  they  appear  among  the  old  leaves,  beginning 
already  to  turn  bronze  and  red  tor  autumn, 
instead  of  among  the  tender  yellow  green  of  the 
new  ones,  but  they  are  even  more  powerfully 
scented.  A  spray  sent  to  me  from  Sussex  filled 
the  room  with  the  fragrance  of  Hyacinths  when 

the      box     was      opened. 
Have  others  noticed  this 

attempt  at  autumn  flower- 
ing ? 

It     may   be    that,   like 

the     I.arustinus,    it     will 

become    a    winter-flower- 
ing   plant     with    a    long 

period.      After   what   Mr. 

p'arrer    had    said   of    its 

brilliant  red  edible  fruit, 
■  I  was  rather  disappointed 

with  my  crop.     Certainly 

it   was   its   first    attempt, 

and  they  were  on   a   very 

young  plant.     When  they 

began    to  colour  we  tied 

them   in   muslin  bags,  as 

we     do    with    Pears,    lest 

the     birds     should     help 

themselves.      The     few 

that  ripened  turned  from 

red  to   black  and   were  so  small   it    would    take 

many  to  make  a  mouthful :    so,   unless  age  and 

strength  of  the  plants  improves  matters,  we  shall 

not  grub  up  our  Gooseberries  to  plant  Viburnum 

fragrans  in  the  kitchen  garden. 

Mvddd'oH  House,    Walham  Cross. 


palette  the  ilclicate  white,  yellow,  orange,  crimson 
pigments  with  which  she  dyes  her  flower,  giving 
to  one  variety  lavishly  and  to  another  less  lavishly  ; 
how  the  pollen  grains  find  their  way  through 
labyrinthine  passages  to  their  destination  in  the 
ovary  ;      why    the    eelworm    and    the    merodon 


DAFFODIL  MEMORIES-X 


By    " SOMERS 

H.WE  I  not  heard  "  a  lecture  "  defined 
as  a  discourse  of  greater  or  less  length — 
more  frequently  of  greater — delivered 
by  one  who  knows  little  of  his  subject 
to  those  who  know  less.  I  hazard 
this  definition  with  some  assurance,  because  I 
have  myself  in  my  time  lectured  on  a  variety  of 
subjects,  quite  a  considerable  variety  when  I 
come  to  think  of  it,  ranging  from  the  lowest  Hades 
to — how  far  shall  I  make  it  to  be  well  within  the 
mark  ? — to  Sirius,  the  least  remote  of  the  fixed 
stars,  and  always,  I  think  I  may  say  without 
impeachment  of  my  modesty,  always  with  a  more 
or  less  illuminative  ignorance.  Among  other 
subjects  which  have  engaged  my  versatile  attention 
is  the  Daffodil.  Now  anyone  who  has  read  these 
"  Jlemories  "  has  read  them  to  small  purpose  if  he 
has  not  discovered  how  infinitely  little  I  know  about 
the  Daffodil.  What  do  I  know  of  its  physiology, 
for  instance,  and  its  chemistry,  of  those  processes 
of  fermentation  and  distillation  that  go  on  in  the 
alembic  of  its  bulb,  of  the  ascent  and  re  turn 
journey  of  its  juices,  of  its  subterranean  activities 
in  winter,  its  acceleration  of  growth  in  spring,  and 
its  somnolescence  in  autumn  ?  Have  I  any  the 
most  remote  conception  how  Nature  mixes  on  her 


VIBURNUM    FRAGRANS. 
From  a  drawing  by  E.  A.   Bowles. 

(or  is  it  the  mastodon  ?)  should,  of  all  flowers, 
select  the  Daffodil  to  browse  upon  its  tissues  ? 
How  much  do  I  know  of  these  things,  which  are 
so  well  worth  knowing  ?  Just  as  much  and  as 
little  as  the  first  infant  in  arms  you  meet  when  you 
take  your  next  walk  abroad.  Nevertheless,  I 
have  lectured  on  the  Daffodil,  and  that  more  than 
once,   as  I  am  reminded  by  two  handbills  which 


I  have  found  among  my  papers,  announcing  that 
at  a  certain  place,  on  a  certain  day,  in  a  certain 

month  (year  not  stated)  "  — ■  Somers.  Esq." 

would,  before  a  certain  horticultural  society, 
deliver  a  lecture  explaining  how  the  Narcissus 
mislit  best  be  known,  grown  and  shown.  One  of 
the  two  places  in  question  was 
the  little  hill  town  of  Goldridge, 
Goldridgp  is  a  quiet  and  some- 
what remote  place  in  a  hiUy 
part  of  Yorkshire  (let  us  suppose, 
for,  knowing  next  to  nothing 
about  Yorkshire,  I  hope  I  may 
put  a  little  town  there  if  I 
choose).  At  the  time  of  which  I 
speak  I  was  myself  resident  at 
Hull  (let  us  suppose,  for  since 
I  know  Hull  as  little  as  I  know 
Yorkshire,  there  can  be  no 
objection,  I  should  think,  to  my 
having  resided  there  at  any  point 
of  time  that  suits  my  story). 
Residing  therefore  at  Hull, 
where  I  had  acquired  some  little 
local  reputation  as  a  gardener. 
I  received,  to  the  no  smaU 
encouragement  of  my  vanity,  an 
invitation  to  deliver  before  the 
Goldridge  Horticultural  Society 
a  lecture  on  any  horticultural  subject  that 
might  commend  itself  to  my  ripe  judgment. 
Here,  then,  was  I  put  on  my  mettle  !  Gratified 
vanity  is  all  very  well,  but  you  have  to  live 
up  to  your  vanity.  I  knew  Golcbridge  to  be  a 
centre  of  keen  horticulturists,  who  would  not 
be  put  off  with  such  rococo  stuff  as  might  satisfy 
Hull.  Highly  successful  Rose-growers  they  were, 
as  I  well  knew  ;  but  when  I  looked  round  my  garden, 
though  there  were  many  Rose  trees,  Roses  there 
were  none,  for  it  was  not  the  time  of  Roses.  Yet 
actual  living  specimens  I  must  have  of  any  plant 
or  plants  about  which  I  ventiured  to  discourse,  for 
on  such  occasions  specimens  constitute  my  sole 
memoranda.  There  were  no  Roses ;  but  my 
garden  was  full  of  Daffodils  of  all  the  kinds  then 
by  me  procurable  ;  and  just  at  the  time  the  lecture 
would  be  due  so  also  would  be  due  the  flood-tide 
of  my  Daffodil  harvest.  I  would,  therefore,  lecture 
on  the  Daffodil,  and  I  would  let  Goldridge  see 
what  Daffodils  meant ;  for,  plentiful  as  Daffodils 
are  now,  they  were  not,  I  assure  you,  such  a 
commonplace  then.  Accordingly,  when  the  time 
came  I  culled  of  my  choicest  flowers — Trumpets 
and  Peerless,  Polyanthus  Narcissus  and  Jonquil, 
in  the  pink  of  their  freshness  and  beauty — and 
packed  them  as  carefully  as  I  would  have  packed 
eggs  or  babies,  so  carefully  that  when  they  were 
subsequently  unpacked  at  Goldridge  no  flower  had 
turned  a  hair. 

But,  before  I  proceed  fiurther  with  my  story,  I 
must  really  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  about  Gold- 
:e,  for  it  is  not  the  sort  of  place  you  come  across 
every  day.  From  a  junction  near  Hull  a  branch 
railway  wriggles  its  way  up  and  up  among  bracken- 
covered  hills,  passing  here  a  comfortable  farm 
homestead  and  there  a  cottage  all  whitewash 
and  blossoms,  until,  after  sixty  miles  or  so  of  this 
serpentine  progress,  it  reaches  the  breezy  undulating 
upland  on  which  Goldridge  stands.  There  the 
railway  terminates,  so  that  if  you  wish  to  proceed 
further  into  the  Yorkshire  Wolds  you  must  betake 
you  to  the  stage  coach.  Somewhat  remote  from 
similar  centres,  Goldridge  contains  within  itself 
all  the  appurtenances  and  appliances  of  civilisation 
— churches  and  inns,  town  hall  and  public  library, 
a  police  station  and  Y.M.C.A.  quarters.  Law  and 
justice  are  represented  by  a  substantial  court- 
house, and  learning  by  a  grammar  school  of  more 
than  local  note.  The  wisdom  of  the  serpent  is 
supplied  from  the  attorney's  office   in    the    High 
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Stteet,  and  the  othcr-worldliness  of  the  dove  from 
the  vicarage,  by  the  archdeacon  and  his  acolytes. 
There  is  nothing  vrith  which  Goldridge  is  not 
provided  that  is  good  for  mind,  soul  or  body. 
The  people  are  wide  awake  and  alert,  as  Yorkshire 
people  have  always  had  the  reputation  of  being. 
They  are,  moreover,  a  kindly,  genial,  and  hospitable 
folk  ;  not,  however,  that  they  are  without  their 
idiosyncrasies  (what  community  is,  and  especially 
what  Yorkshire  community  ?),  one  of  their  striking 
peculiarities  being  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
each  individual  to  mind  his  own  business. 

Vou  are  not  likely  to  be  long  in  Goldridge  before 
you  learn  t.at  the  town  owes  all  it  is,  or  was,  or 
hopes  to  be  to  its  protective  Saint,  Gabriel — not  the 
archangel  of  that  name,  as  I  was  made  to  under- 
stand, but  a  human  saint  who  walked  this  earth 
long  ago  in  the  guise  of  a  shepherd.     A  spacious 
valley  near  the  town,  threaded  by  a  turbid  stream, 
is  still  known  as  Gabriel's  VaUey,  in  allusion  to 
one  of  the  legends  current  about  the  saint.     It  is 
said  that  when  Gabriel,  following  his  sheep,  passed 
along  the  valley,  those  stones  which  he  touched 
with  his  shepherd's  crook  were  changed  forthwith 
to  gold  nuggets  ;     in  proof  of  which  miracle  (as 
the  archdeacon  wiU  inform  you.  if  you  call  at  the 
vicarage)  specks  of    gold  are  found  in  the  vaUey 
to  this  day.     On  a  rising  ground  above  the  town 
is  the  public  pleasance,  threaded  with  paths  and 
planted  with  pleasant  trees.     Here  also,  I  believe, 
in  the  more  remote  hinterland  (too  much  secluded, 
however,   and  well  concealed  for  me  to  discover) 
there  is  a  Lovers'  Walk,   where  a  Goldridge  arm 
may  steal  round  a  Goldridge  waist  without  danger 
of  an  embarrassing  publicity.     Looking  down  from 
the  commanding  elevation  of  the  pleasance,   you 
perceive    that    Goldridge   is    a    town    of    gardens. 
Everybody  has  a  garden,  and  everybody  gardens 
his  own  garden.     As  for  me,  the  delighted  object  of 
an  assiduous  hospitality,  I  was  trotted  up  hill  and 
down  dale  and  shown  gardens  of  an  infinite  variety 
■ — such  rows  of  Apple,   Pear  and  Cherry  trees,  of 
Currants,     Gooseberries     and    Strawberries,     such 
plots    of    greening    vegetables,    such     borders    of 
herbaceous   plants   and   of   sweet   smelling   Mints, 
Balms,    Artemisias,    Penn>Troyals,    Bergamots   and 
Marjorams,    above    all   such    beds    of    Roses.     Of 
course,  at  the  date  of  which  I  speak  the  Rose  trees 
were  bare,  severely  cut  back  by  the  spring  pruning. 
But   I  have  seen  those   gardens   also   at   another 
season,  when  they  were  damasked  thick  with  Roses 
— old-fashioned  Roses,  we  should  think  them  now, 
I    daresay — things    at    which    the    National    Rose 
Society   would    turn    up   its    universal   nose,   but, 
however   they   managed   it,    forming   somehow    a 
wilderness  of  sweetness  and  colour.     I  was  not  long 
in    Goldridge    before    I    became    aware    that    the 
Goldridge    folk    were    good    gardeners,    also    that 
they  had  a  fine  soil  to  work  upon,  also,  as  indeed 
my  senses  informed  me,  that  the  air  of  Goldridge 
was  fresh  as  the  air  of  Eden  when  it   came  all 
dewy  from  the  hand  that   made  it.     Still,   there 
was    surely    something    wanting.     Look    where    1 
might,  there  were  iio  Daffodils — not  even  a  Wilmer's 
Double.     Here  was  a  piece  of  luck  !     If  they  had 
no    Daffodils,    the    Goldridge    people    presumably 
knew  little  about  Daffodils,  the  first  essential  in  an 
audience  about  to  listen  to  a  lecture  on  the  subject 
About    the    lecture    itself    I    remember    lifle. 
It  came  off  all  right  ;     much  like  other  lecturs- 
I  suppose- — not  much  better  I  dare  swear,  and  I 
hope  not  very  much  worse.     I  am  not  eloquent — 
anything  but.     But  I  do  think  that,  when  I  know 
something  myself  about  any  subject,  I  can  make  it 
clear  to  those  who  know  less.     Indeed,  with  that 
tendency  to  depreciate  what  we  cannot  achieve, 
I  do  not  affect  eloquence,  rather  disUke  it  in  short, 
because,  by  some  concatenation  of  ideas  which  I 
cannot  clearly  trace,   I  associate  this  accomplish- 
ment  with   tea,    buns   and   a   stuffy   atmosphere 


Yet,  none  the  less,  in  the  Goldridge  Town  Hall 
on  that  occasion  there  was  an  eloquence  of  a  dis- 
tinctly persuasive  kind,   though  inarticulate  : 

"  Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  unheard 
Are  sweeter." 

■WTiile  I  was  droning  on,  with  a  melody  all  too 
unsweet  I  fear,  the  Daffodils,  arranged  there  in 
front  of  me  on  a  deal  table  some  6  feet  by  4 
and  visible  to  all,  were  piping  their  "  ditties  of  nt 
tone  "    to   the   citizens   of   Goldridge,   not   to   the 
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sensual  ear  but  to  the  spirit :  "  Come  up  and  look 
at  us  (and  they  came)  ;  examine  us  closely  (and 
they  did)  ;  by  sunlight,  lamplight,  limelight,  twi- 
light our  complexions  wUl  bear  the  closest  scrutiny 
(as  they  surely  would).  Here  we  are,  take  us  or 
leave  us  ! "  And  they  took  them.  Goldridge 
returned  to  its  home  be-DafiodiUed.  Those  Daffo- 
dils did  their  work.  The  bulb  firm  of  Root,  Tuber 
and  Co.,  Limited,  so  well  known  in  Hull,  had  that 
season  an  unprecedented  number  of  orders  ;  and 
when  their  autumn  supplies  came  in,  though  they 
had.  as  they  supposed,  allowed  a  large  margin  for 
casual  purchases,  the  bulbs  were  no  sooner  unpacked 
than  they  were  snapped  up.  The  following  spring 
Goldridge  was  more  or  less  yellow,  the  Goldridge 
soil  and  the  Goldridge  air,  as  it  turned  out,  suiting 
the  Daffodil  to  a  marvel.  In  two  years'  time 
Goldridge  was  wirming  prizes  and  talking  the 
Daffodil  jargon  as  if  it  were  its  mother  tongue. 
From  being  vigorous,  the  Goldridge  DaftocUl  cult 
grew  before  long  to  be  truculent.  From  mere 
prizes  it  proceeded  to  cups  and  trophies.  It 
began  to  sweep  the  board  at  urban  and  suburban 
shows,  so  that  growers  of  the  flower  elsewhere 
who  had  come  to  believe  themselves  invincible 
and  untouchable  began  to  tremble  in  their  shoes 
at  the  name  of  Goldridge.  It  is  not  often  no%v 
that    I  hear   news  of   Goldridge.     A  generation  of 


Daffodilians  has  arisen  who  know  not  Somers.  My 
latest  tidings  are  six  years  old  at  the  least.  At 
that  time  the  Daffodil  cult  in  Goldridge  had  well- 
nigh  reached  the  limit.  Narcissus-struck  citizens 
of  civic  dignity  held  Daffodil  "  at  homes,"  when 
Daffodils  waved  in  the  gardens  and  on  the  hill- 
sides in  their  tens  of  thousands.  Special  excursions 
were  organised  to  Goldridge  from  Hull  and  other 
centres  for  what  was  called  "  Daffodil  Day "  : 
while  Education  Boards,  through  their  inspectors 
and  secretaries,  arranged  for  special  trains  to  carry 
loads  of  children  up  to  the  hills  to  see  Goldridge 
in  all  its  golden  glory.  Wonderful !  And  to  think 
that  it  was  I,  Somers,  who  dropped  the  grain  of 
mustard  seed  from  which  grew  this  goodly  tree  ! 
Of  course,  Goldridge  remembers  the  sower  of  the 
microscopic  germ  ?  Alas  !  no,  not  in  the  least. 
Forgotten  he  is,  as  if  he  had  never  been  !  Does 
the  ear  of  wheat  remember  the  hand  that  dropped 
the  seed  ?  No,  Somers  is  forgotten,  and  possibly 
even  denied.  If  you  were  to  visit  Goldridge  in  the 
time  of  the  Daffodil  harvest  and  were  to  say  tc 
some  Goldridgian,  justly  proud  of  the  display : 
"  Citizen  of  Goldridge,  this  wide  expanse  of  gold 
is  a  glorious  sight.  Pray,  tell  me  now,  how  this 
culture  of  the  Daffodil  first  began,  in  which  your 
to\\'n  is  now  pre-eminent.  A  person  of  the  name  of 
Somers  was  it  not  who  gave  the  initial  impetus  ?  " 
"  Somers  ?  "  he  would  probably  reply,  "  pray  who 
is  Somers,  dreamer  ?  We  know  no  Somers. 
Learn  that  any  gold  you  see  in  Goldridge  is  trace- 
able to  one  only  fountain  source — our  dear  tutelary 
Saint,  the  blessed  Gabriel."  ■ 


IRIS     HOOGIANA 

Tins  is  at  once  the  most  beautiful  and  remarkable 
member  of  the  Regxlia  Irises,  a  species  destined 
to  occupy  front  rank  with  the  best.  Collected 
in  Turkestan  six  or  seven  years  ago  on  behalf  of 
Van  Tubergeu  of  Haarlem,  it  has  since  proved 
to  be  of  such  an  amiable  disposition  that  it 
revels  in  chalky  loams  with  quite  ordinary 
treatment.  When  shown  last  year  at  Chelsea 
by  Mr.  Dykes  it  easily  gained  an  award  of  merit 
by  a  unanimous  \'ote.  It  could  not  have  been 
otherwise.  No  species  of  its  set — indeed  no 
Regcelia  Iris  species  or  otherwise- — is  characterised 
by  such  pure  colouring,  such  refinement,  grace 
or  delicate  beauty.  Sky  blue  and  the  celestial 
shades  akin — for  the  species  is  somewhat  variable 
in  colour — mark  it  well,  though  it  is  a  thing  to 
be  seen  rather  than  imagined  if  its  matchless 
charm  is  to  be  realised. 

\o  Iris  has  fascinated  me  more ;  on  none  have 
I  looked  with  greater  pleasure  or  satisfaction, 
the  latter  the  outcome  of  an  unqualified  success 
in  a  soil  not  speciallj'  well  suited  to  the  set  to 
which  Hoogiana  belongs.  Hence,  apart  from  the 
.attributes  named,  there  is  the  evidence  of  a  fine 
constitution — the  greatest  of  them  all.  In  other 
words,  it  is  an  Iris  that  may  be  grown  with  complete 
success  in  ordinary  loams  to  which  lime  or  chalk 
has  been  added.  Lifting  in  July  or  early  August 
and  planting  in  October  is,  however,  an  essential, 
since  absolute  rest  out  of  soil  seems  the  only  way 
of  dealing  with  it.  Thus  we  refer  to  it  now,  at 
the  important  season  of  planting,  a  proceeding 
entailing  nothing  beyond  fixing  the  rhizomes 
firmly  an  inch  deep  in  the  soil,  the  species  being 
quite  hardy.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  both  rhizomatous  and  stoloniferous ; 
and  spreading  and  increasing  freely  by  these  latter 
means,  the  planting  of  a  few  roots  to-day  presages 
a  goodly  stock  in  the  near  future.  In  naturally 
chalky  loams  it  might  possibly  prove  almost  a 
weed — but  what  a  glorious  picture  at  the  same 
time  I     The     scapes     are     usually     two-flowe.ed. 
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though  occasionally  three,  the  last  the  result  of 
vigour  and  complete  contentment  and  a  growth 
2  feet  to  3  feet  high.  An  exquisitely  sculptored 
flower,  it  impresses  by  boldness  and  the  waved, 
upstanding  character  of  the  standards,  the  falls 
with   golden   beard   being   in   due   proportion.     A 


plant  of  fine  presence  and  unp.Tralleled  charm, 
it  is  recommended  to  all  who  delight  in  the  best 
things  a  garden  may  contain.  For  my  colony 
of  it  my  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Dykes  who  kindly 
sent  me  roots,  and  certainly  no  Iris  has  ever  given 
me  gi'eater  pleasure.  E.  H.  Jenki.ns. 


On  Daffodils  :   Tips  for  the  Inexperienced 

By     the     rev.     JOSEPH     JACOB. 


IT  is  one  of  the  healthiest  signs  of  the  stability 
of  a  club — and,  of  course  many  other  things 
besides,  including  all  that  is  covered  by 
that  octopean  word  "  gardening "  when 
there  are  a  lot  of  youngsters — or  in  our 
line,  begiimers — coming  on  and  swelling  the 
ranks. 

I  have  never  thought  it  right  out ;  b  ut  on  the 
surface  it  would  appear  that  man, 
although  he  is  the  "boss"  in  the 
animal  world,  is  very  much  more 
dependent  upon  his  fellows  than, 
let  us  say  (as  this  is  a  Daffodil 
article),  theTylenchus  devastatrix, 
which,  unfortunately  for  us  growers, 
almost  before  it  is  born  seems  to 
know  how  to  tackle  a  Daffodil 
bulb.  What  this  unfriendly  little 
beast  apparently  knows  by  in- 
stinct, man  has  to  learn  in  the 
school  of  experience,  or,  if  he  is 
wise,  from  his  fellows  who  know 
just  a  little  more  than  himself. 
You  get  hold  of  a  Daffodil  bulb, 
but  there  is  nothing  in  itself  to  tell 
anyone  who  handles  it  for  the 
first  time  that  the  earlier  it  is 
planted  in  the  ground,  the  better 
it  will  be  for  it  in  the  future.  It 
will  bear  a  larger  flower  and  in 
every  way  be  stronger  and 
healthier.  Plant  as  early  as 
possible  in  beds  or  borders,  but 
never  after  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber.    Point  No.  I. 

When  Daffodils  are  put  into 
pots,  the  first  essential  is  to  do 
all  in  our  power  to  see  that  they 
form  good  roots.  Just  as  a  kitten 
has  to  have  its  eyes  opened  before 
it  can  see,  so  a  bulb  has  to  have 
roots  before  it  can  put  forth 
healthy  growth.  It  is  by  their 
means  that  it  can  take  its  proper 
food  and  absorb  the  liquid  without 
which  it  cannot  live.  Now  it  is 
in  the  order  of  Nature  that  dark- 
ness helps  root  growth  ;  hence,  to 
start  with,  the  pots  of  bulbs  should 
be  buried  for  about  six  weeks  in 
sand,  fibre  or  clean  sweet  ashes. 
Point  No.  2.  M 

A  bulb  is  a  storehouse  for 
winter.  Zoology  tells  us  how 
certain  animals  store  in  under- 
ground holes  sufficient  nourishment 
to  keep  them  alive  during  the 
winter,  so  we  learn  from  botany 
that  a  Daffodil  is  able  by  means 
of  its  foliage  to  manufacture  food, 
and  that  it  can  then,  by  a  certain 
wonderful  arrangement  in  its  in- 
terior, send  it  down,  as  it  were, 
by  a  lift  into  its  underground 
storehouse — its  bulb.  I  am  open 
to   correction,      but    I    believe    a  NARCISSUS 

very  great  proportion  of  this  food 


is  made  after  the  plant  has  done  flowering  ;  hence 
it  must  be  the  object  of  the  gardener  to  see  that 
the  green  leaves  are  retained  as  long  as  possible. 
Leaves,  then,  should  never  be  cut  off  while  they 
are  green.     Point  No.  3. 

In  this  article  I  have  in  mind  those  who  wish 
to  plant  in  ordinary  ^ds  or  borders  ;  hence  two 
questions  need  be  answered  :    (r)  How  deep  must 
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YELLOW    COLOUR.       (About   natural   size.) 


the  bulbs  be  buried,  and  (2)  should  the  ground 
have  any  special  manure  or  be  in  any  way  prepared. 
\  good  general  rule  with  respect  to  depth  is  to 
have  at  least  3  inches  of  soil  over  the  top  of  the 
dry  bulb  when  planted,  and  if  there  are  4  inches 
or  5  inches  (in  all  but  the  very  heaviest  soils) 
so  much  the  better.  One  of  the  earliest  object- 
lessons  I  ever  had  was  at  Edge  Hall,  when  the  late 
Mr.  Wolley-Dod  showed  me  an  extra  large  Sir 
Watkin  which  somehow  or  other  had  got  out  of 
place  and  was  growing  close  alongside  of  a  big 
stone  at  a  depth  which  must  have  been  getting 
on  for  a  foot.  Of  course,  tiny  mites  like  minimus 
and  cyclamineus  would  do  very  well  with  only 
2  inches.     This  is  Point  No.  4. 

The    question    of    manure   is    most   important. 

Like    all   sensible    men.    Daffodils   are    moderate 

in  their  eating  and  drinking.     They  do  not  like 

too  rich  food,  nor  too  much  of  it.     In  preparing 

beds  in  which  to  grow  a  collection  the  ideal  thing 

is  to  give  the  ground  a  jolly  good  dressing  of  old 

farmyard  manure  the  autumn  or 

spring   before  the  Daffodils  are  to 

be  planted,  have  a  crop  of  Potatoes 

in    it,    and    then   when  preparing 

the  following  year  for    the    bulbs 

mix  some  bonemeal  with  the  soil. 

In  the  case  of  clumps  in  borders, 

or  of  beds  on  a  lawn,   where    the 

soil   is    in    good    heart,     all    that 

need  be  done  is  to  mix  bonemeal 

with  it  at  planting  time.     This  is 

Point  No.  5. 

Some  people  are  bothered  to 
know  if  they  should  take  up  the 
bulbs  every  year,  or  if  they  should 
be  left  in  the  ground,  and  if  they 
are  left  in,  how  long  should  they 
be  left.  As  a  general  rule  bulbs 
may  remain  undisturbed  for  three 
or  even  four  years,  after  which 
time  they  are  all  the  better  for 
a  change.  The  question  of  taking 
up  or  leaving  in  depends,  however, 
to  some  extent  on  the  variety ; 
but  this  belongs  rather  to  the 
niceties  of  management,  and  the 
beginner  had  better  confine  his 
choice  to  varieties  with  which 
one  cannot  well  go  wrong.  BiUbs 
should  be  lifted  after  they  have 
flowered  three  times  in  one  spot. 
Point  No.  6. 

Point  No.  7  is  of  equal  im- 
portance to  any  of  the  others.  It 
is  the  choice  of  suitable  varieties. 
In  making  the  selection  for  out- 
doors which  follows,  I  have  been 
guided  by  three  considerations : 
First,  each  one  is  a  reliable 
"  doer "  ;  secondly  they  are  all 
of  fairly  moderate  price  ;  thirdly, 
the  twelve  make  a  varied  assort- 
ment and  include  examples  of 
the  more  important  sections. 
Emperor,  one  of  the  oldest  of 
the  big  trumpets,  with  both 
trumpet  and  perianth  of  a  palish 
yellow.  Weardale  Perfection,  a 
large  pale  bicolor  trumpet.  Em- 
press, another  and  much  older 
variety ;  not  so  large  as  the  last 
and  with  the  trumpet  of  a  much 
deeper  yellow.  Mme.  de  Graaff, 
•classed  as  a  white  trumpet,  but 
it  never  goes  absolutely  white  ; 
nevertheless,  there  is  no  low-priced 
one  any  better.  Lucifer,  one  of  the 
OF    RICH  small  number  of  red  cups  which  do 

not  burn  ;    white  perianth  with  a 
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long  orange-red  cup  ;  this,  however,  is  only  recom- 
mended for  light  soil.  Frank  Miles,  a  most 
decorative  shape  and  of  a  pretty  tone  of  yellow, 
practically  a  self  ;  it  makes  an  ideal  flower  for 
cutting.  Barrii  conspicuus,  one  of  the  old  varieties 
but  still  one  of  the  very  best ;  the  red  edge  of 
the  yellow  cup  is  very  charming.  Seagull,  white 
perianth  with  a  canary  cup  sometimes  showing 
an  edge  of  pale  orange-red.  White  Lady,  a 
remarkably  good  Leedsii,  large  white  perianth 
and  crinkled  lemon  cup  ;  no  one  should  omit 
this  variety.  Mrs.  W.  0.  Wolseley,  an  almost 
white  Giant  Leedsii,  large  cup  and  very  white 
broad  perianth ;  only  recommended  for  light 
soils.  If  the  soil  is  on  the  heavy  side  Norah 
Pearson  might  be  substituted  ;  but  the  flower  is 
more  of  a  bicolor,  as  the  long  cup  is  yellow. 
J,  T.  Bennett-Poe  is  almost  a 
primrose  self  and  has  the  character- 
istic look  which  triandrus  parent- 
age always  gives  its  progeny  ; 
this  is  seen  in  the  shape  of  the  cup 
or  trumpet.  Aspasia,  one  of  the 
new  hybrids  which  are  taking 
the  place  of  the  old  bunch-tiowercd 
varieties  of  which  Soleil  d'Or  and 
Grand  Monarque  are  typical  ex- 
amples. It  is  quite  hardy  and 
has  from  three  to  five  large 
blooms  on  each  stem ;  perianth 
white,  cup  yellow.  Cassandra.  ' 
one  of  the  new  Poet  Daffodils 
which  mark  a  very  great  advance 
over  the  old  early-flowering  ones 
of  this  section,  such  as  ornatus 
and  angustifolius  ;  large,  spreading 
pure  white  perianth,  and  somewhat 
small  poeticus  eye.  Horace,  a 
giant  Poet  Daffodil  with  a  great 
deal  of  red  in  the  eye  ;  good  tall 
grower.  Argent. — Doubles  are  not 
a  popular  section,  but  this  is  so 
lightly  built  and  of  such  a  pleas- 
ing light  colour  that  it  is  becoming 
a  very  popular  flower.  Camper- 
nelle  Jonquil  (rugulcsus  variety). 
— Few  seem  to  know  this  dainty 
deep  yellow,  bunch-flowered 
variety.  It  has  three  or  four 
smallish  flowers  on  each  stem  and 
very  characteristic  rush-like 
foliage.  King  Alfred. — In  soils  and 
climates  like  that  of  Cornwall  or 
the  south  of  Ireland  and  part  of 
the  west  coast  of  Scotland  where 
the  air  is  mild  and  humid,  this 
variety  should  never  be  omitted. 
It  is  a  glorious  big,  deep  yellow 
self,  shapely  in  form  and  tall  in 
stem.  Alas,  it  is  no  use  trying  to 
grow  it  in  the  greater  part  of 
Great  Britain,  but  it  is  a  real 
beauty  when  it  does  well.  A  list 
on  the  above  lines  is  my  Point 
No.  7.  It  is  not  a  selection  of  the  cheapest, 
but  one  which  tries  to  combine  reasonable  prices 
with  good  reliable  doers  and  pleasing  and  distinct 
varieties. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  very  little  red 
colouring  in  the  collection.  The  reason  is  that 
red  so  soon  burns  that  it  had  better  not  be  over- 
done in  choosing  suitable  subjects  for  outdoor 
planting.  I  cannot  after  all  leave  out  Lady 
Margaret  Boscawen.  It  is  a  large  and  effective 
bicolor  incomparabilis  of  the  Sir  Watkin  type, 
and  in  every  way  a  great  flower.  I  repeat,  my 
selection  is  by  no  means  made  up  of  all  the  lowest- 
priced  varieties,  for  anyone  who  intends  to  go  in 
for  Dafiodils  may  as  well  have  good  ones,  even 
if  his  purse  compels  him  to  have  fewer  in  number. 


What  a  contrast  the  above  eighteen  make  with 
the  possible  flowers  of  the  seventies  of  last  century. 
Other  men  have  laboured  ;  we  are  able  for  a 
comparatively  small  sum  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of 
their  labours. 

Red  Beacon. — This  is  one  of  the  Daffodils  with 
all  red  cups  that  I  always  greatly  admire  whenever 
it  appears  at  shows.  It  was  introduced  in  1910, 
and  is  still  one  of  the  best  Barrii  varieties  with 
a  white  perianth  for  the  show  table. 

Cyclamineus    hybrids. — From    time   to   time 

these  beautiful  and  distinct  hybrids  appear  at 
shows.  Two  occur  to  me  at  once,  viz.,  Sycorax 
and  Golden  Arrow,  but  somehow  none  of  them 
seems  to  go  on  for  any  length  of  time  and  I  have 
never  seen  any  quantity  cf  them  anywhere. 
The  moral  is   to   be  perpetually  raising  seedlings 


The  Yellow  Canadian  Lily 

(LILIUM    CANADENSE   FLAVUM) 

The  Canadian  Lily  was  one  of  the  first  species 
introduced  to  our  gardens.  Parkinson  in  his 
"  Paradisus  "  records  that  it  was  brought  by  the 
French  into  France  and  from  there  to  Britain 
in  1629.  L.  canadense  belongs  to  the  Martagon 
section  of  the  family  with  reflexed  petals.  It 
has  the  rhizomatous  bulb,  a  new  bulb  or  bulbs 
pushing  out  from  the  old  rootstock  every  year. 
These  thrive  best  in  a  rather  free  light  soil,  which 
may  consist  of  sandy  loam,  peat,  leaf-mould  and 
coarse  sand.  Plant  the  bulbs  about  4  inches  deep. 
They  delight  in  an  abundance  of  moisture  during 
the  summer  months,  but  the  ground  must  be  very 
well  drained  to  avoid  stagnation. 
The  flowering  season  is  July  and 
August.  The  average  height  of 
the  stems  is  about  3  feet,  but  in 
happy  surroundings  4  feet  or 
occasionally  5  feet  is  not  uncom- 
mon. Avoid  planting  in  a  hot, 
dry  position  facing  full  south. 
The  leaves  are  in  whorls,  the 
flowers  one,  two  or  several  on  a 
stem  according  to  their  vigour. 
The  flowers  of  the  Canadian  Lily 
vary  from  yellow  to  orange  and 
red,  two  of  the  most  distinct  forms 
being  named  flavum  and  rubrum 
respectively.  As  a  wild  plant  it  is 
a  conmion  Lily  of  the  Eastern 
States  from  Canada  to  Georgia. 


THE     YELLOW     CANADIAN     LILY      (LILIUM     CANADENSE     FLAVUM) 


from  a  good  yellow  trumpet  and  cyclamineus. 
This  last  species  is  none  too  common,  and  I  was 
glad  to  learn  from  Mr.  F.  W.  Jones,  a  member 
of  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society  Daffodil 
Committee,  that  he  had  lately  been  to  Portugal 
and  brought  home  a  few  bulbs  from  its  native 
haunts. 

Root-Pruning  Fruit  Trees.— The  lifting  and 
root-pruning  of  young  trees  that  are  growing 
too  strong  should  be  done  any  time  in  October 
when  the  weather  is  favourable.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  our  most  successful  fruit- 
growers that  root-pruning  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  bring  young  and  over-vigorous  trees  into  a 
fruit-bearing  condition. 


The  Lily  Season  in 
Scotland 

Lilies  arc,  proverbially,  lovers 
of  moisture,  and  during  the  season 
now  drawing  to  a  close  they  have 
had  a  superabundance  of  this 
essential  element  in  southern 
Scotland.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence they  have  attained  in 
many  regions  to  quite  abnormal 
dimensions.  I  had  the  privilege 
of  seeing  not  long  since  at  Castle 
Kennedy,  through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Findlay  (who  has  charge  of 
that  veritable  Paradisus  Terrestru), 
a  glorious  group  of  between  thirty 
and  forty  representatives  of  Lilium 
giganteum,  several  of  which  when 
fully  developed  reached  a  height 
of  r4  feet,  each  bearing  nearly 
twenty  faultlessly  formed  and 
delicately  tinted  ivory  white 
flowers.  This  is  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  commanding  in  its  imperial 
aspect  of  all  Lilies,  and  invariably  requires  for  its 
adequate  culture  a  deep  and  fibrous  and  fertile 
soil.  Unlike  most  of  its  contemporaries,  it  is  a 
giant  in  dimensions,  and  has  a  gigantic  appetite 
and  power  of  assimilation  for  stimulants  excep- 
tionally exacting. 

There  are  many  highly  effective  Lilies  in  addition 
to  Lilium  giganteum  that  succeed  admirably  at 
Logan  House,  in  this  peninsular  parish  of  Kirk- 
maiden  in  Wigtownshire,  and  prominent  among 
these  are  nepalense  (which  is  usually  grown  with 
great  care  in  conservatories,  but  for  several  years 
has  flowered  well  at  Logan  in  the  open  air),  L. 
speciosum  and  its  refinedly  graceful  hybrids ; 
auratum,  platyphyllum  and  virginale  ;    and  some 
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raJiant  derivatives  from  L.  pardalinuin.  The 
impressiveness  of  such  nobly  endowed  natives  of 
the  Himalayas,  of  India,  of  Japan,  of  Western 
China  and  California  depends  very  greatly  upon 
their  environment,  and  this  inestimable  advantage 
they  assuredly  have  in  the  artistic  situations 
they  so  greatly  glorify,  alike  at  Lochinch,  Logan 
and  Monreith,  In  the  garden  at  Kirkmaiden 
Manse  Lilies  such  as  monadelphum,  var.  szovit- 
zianum,  the  charming  Hansoni  and  the  miniature, 
intensely  fragrant  Washingtonianum — which  I 
planted  twenty  years  ago — are  flowering  still. 
Szovitzianum,  which  comes  from  the  regions  of 
Persia  and  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mighty  Mount 
Caucasus,  is  an  extremely  beautiful  Lily,  with 
an  air  of  distinction,  that  ought  to  be  grown  much 
more  extensively  in  Scottish  gardens,  where, 
according  to  my  own  experience,  it  is  seldom  to 
be  seen.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  such  grandly 
effective  and  richly  odorous  Lilies  as  Liliums 
speciosum,  longiflorum  and  auratum  (whose 
most  distinctive  hybrid  is  the  gorgeously  coloured 
rubro-vittatum)  are  so  seldom  found  in  gardens 
and  woodlands,  eminently  adapted  for  their 
successful  evolution.  For  nothing,  surely,  could 
be  more  artistic  in  their  aspect  or  more  fascinating 
in  their  fragrance  than  such  contrasted  varieties 
of  L.  speciosum  as  nielpomene,  Kraetzeri  and 
magnificum. 

Some  of  the  grandest  representatives  of  L. 
giganteum  and  auratum  platyphyllum  I  have 
ever  beheld  have  been  grown  in  the  woods  environ- 
ing Lochinch  Castle  and  Logan  House.  Keats 
has  sung  in  his  "  Endymion "  with  memorable 
felicity  of  "  Daffodils  and  the  green  world  they 
live  in,"  and  this,  also,  is  the  ideal  environment  for 
Oriental  Lilies.  David  R.  Willumso.v. 


BEE    NOTES 

As  it  is  probable  that  a  certain  number 
of  bee-keepers  have  been  unfortunate 
enough  to  lose  their  bees  this  autumn 
i  from  the  so-called  Isle  of  Wight  disease, 
^  or  perhaps  from  our  old  enemy,  foul 
brood,  a  few  notes  on  the  disinfection  of  hives  and 
appliances  may  not  be  out  of  place.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  half  measures  in  all  disinfecting 
work  are  absolutely  waste  of  time.  The  work 
must  be  thorcugh  or  it  is  useless. 

In  districts  where  there  are  steam  disinfectors 
belonging  to  the  Urban  or  Rural  Authorities,  it  is 
well  worth  while  for  the  bee-keeper  to  send  his  or 
her  hives  to  one  of  these  places  and  for  a  small  fee 
have  them  properly  sterilised  by  means  of  super- 
heated steam  ;  they  can  afterwards  be  thoroughly 
scrubbed  out  on  the  inside  with  soap  and  water 
and  re-painted  outside.  This  is  a  most  effective 
as  well  as  cheap  method  of  disinfection.  Where 
the  above  facilities  are  not  available,  the  distance 
to  the  nearest  disiriector  being  too  great,  the 
insides  of  the  hives  should  be  well  scorched  with 
a  painter's  blow  lamp,  making  sure  that  the  flame 
penetrates  all  crevices  in  the  woodwork  and  that  aU 
adhering  propolis  is  burnt. 

Anyone  who  has  not  previously  used  a  blow 
lamp  should  experiment  first  on  a  piece  of  old 
board  ;  it  is  oidy  necessary  to  scorch  the  wood,  not 
to  char  it.  After  using  the  lamp  the  hive  should 
be  scrubbed  out  with  soap  and  water  and  washed 
over  with  some  good  disinfectant,  such  as  Izal 
(one  tablespoonful  to  two  quarts  of  water)  and 
re-painted    outside. 

Failing  a  painter's  lamp,  first  scrape  the  inside  of 
the  hive  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  all  propolis 
and  excreta,  scrub  well  with  soap  and  water  (a 
wire  brush  is  very  useful  for  this  operation),  then 
paint  over  all  the  wood.work  with  a  50  per  cent, 
solution   of    Calvert's   No.    5    carbolic     acid    or   a 


10  per  cent,  solution  cf  formaldehyde;  make 
quite  sure  that  the  solution  enters  all  the  crevices 
in  the  boards.     Re-paint  the  outside. 

Instead  of  ordinary  soap  and  water  I  generally 
use  Vim  and  water,  which  I  find  excellent  fer 
cleansing    woodwork. 

Treatment  of  Infected  Appliances. — Old  combs 
should  be  melted  dowai  and,  unless  the  wax  is 
required  for  household  purposes,  should  be  sent 
to  some  appliance  dealer,  who  will  sterilise  it  and 
re-make  it  into  foundation.  The  actual  frames  are 
generally  not  worth  keeping  and  should  be  burnt  ; 
division  boards  and  dummies  boiled.  Shallow 
frame  supers  and  section  racks  that  have  been 
on  infected  colonies  should,  if  pc^sible,  be  boiled 


for  fifteen  minutes,  otherwise  scrape  and  wash  over 
with  carbolic  acid  solution  or  formaldehyde,  as- 
mentioned  above.  Queen  excluders,  metal  ends  and 
bee  escapes  should  be  boiled.  Quilts,  if  of  any 
value,  should  be  boiled,  otherwise  burnt.  To- 
make  certain  that  an  article  is  really  sterilised  it 
must  be  boiled  for  twl  less  than  fifteen  minutes. 

Before  putting  bees  into  hives  that  have  been 
treated  with  carbolic  the  hives  must  be  exposed  to 
the  air  until  all  smell  has  disappeared.  I  recom- 
mend the  use  of  formaldehyde  in  preference  to 
carbolic  as  the  smell  disappears  in  a  much  shorter 
space  of  time.  The  ground  on  which  a  diseased 
stock  has  stood  should  be  covered  with  quicklime 
and  deeply   dug.  L.  Bico.-Wither. 
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FOR     SOUTHERN     GARDENS. 
The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Asparagus-Beds. — When  the  season's  growth 
has  ripened  it  should  be  collected  and  burnt, 
the  beds  cleared  of  weeds,  and  the  surface  pricked 
over  lightly  with  a  fork,  but  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  injure  the  crowns.  A  thin  layer  of  rotten 
manure  can  be  applied,  the  spaces  between  the 
beds  dug  up,  and  everything  made  tidy  for  the 
winter. 

Trenching.- — Such  work  is  often  left  until 
the  winter,  but  if  labour  is  available  it  should 
be  taken  in  hand  at  once.  Digging  the  soil  two 
spits  deep  is  sufficient  for  general  purposes,  and 
if  it  is  of  a  heavy  clay  nature  keep  the  top  spit 
still  on  the  surface. 

Winter  Greens. — These  should  be  kept  free 
of  weeds,  especially  the  late  planted,  and  the 
hoe  used  between  the  plants  at  intervals.  The 
partly  decayed  leaves  among  Brussels  Sprouts, 
&c.,  should  be  collected  and  placed  on  the  rubbish 
heap  or  buried. 

Late   Cauliflowers  and   Autumn   Broccoli. — 

These  should  be  examined  frequently,  and  those 
sufficiently  developed  cut  for  immediate  use. 
Others  in  a  forward  state  may  have  the  top  leaves 
bent  over,  while  should  there  be  a  glut  the  plants 
may  be  lifted  and  hung  head  downwards  in  a  cool 
shed. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Camellias. — Disbudding  should  be  done,  leaving 
one  flower-bud  on  each  growth.  Xever  allow  the 
soil  to  become  dry  or  the  buds  will  cbrop. 

Begonias. — -Those  belonging  to  the  Lorraine 
group  have  grown  freely  and  made  nice  bushy 
plants.  In  consequence  a  few  of  the  best  speci- 
mens can  be  allowed  to  produce  their  flowers, 
likewise  B.  Optima  and  other  autumn-flowering 
kinds.  The  later  plants  must  still  have  their 
blooms  removed  and  be  neatly  staked  and  tied 
before  the  shoots  are  too  far  advanced. 

Plants  for  Forcing. — ^The  greenhouse  can  be 
kept  gay  throughout  the  winter  and  spring  months 
by  forcing  a  few  shrubs.  They  embrace  Deutzias, 
Wistarias,  Prunuses,  Laburnums,  Lilacs  and 
many  others  of  equal  merit.  Specimens  that  have 
been  kept  in  their  pots  and  plunged  during  the 
summer  months  on  the  frame  ground  should  be 
overhauled  and  top-dressed  if  needed.  At  the 
same  time  examine  the  drainage.  Examples 
that  were  planted  out  may  be  lifted  and  potted, 
but  where  they  are  not  well  set  with  flower-buds 
it  will  be  advisable  to  let  them  remain  for  another 
year.  All  the  plants  should  be  phmged  in  ashes 
until  they  are  needed  inside.  A  few  plants  of 
Veronica  Hulkeana  can  be  placed  in  a  cool 
greenhouse. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

The  Flower-beds. — During  the  next  few  weeks 
the  beds  must  be  cleared  of  their  summer  occupants, 
manured  and  dug  over  in  readiness  for  plants  to 
furnish  a  display  next  spring.  Wallflowers,  if 
well  grown,  are  most  useful,  and  are  improved  by 
an  edging  of  Myosotis  or  double  .Arabis.  The 
Polyanthuses  are  excellent,  and  if  possible  a 
partially  shaded  position  should  be  chosen  whereby 
the  colours  are  much  improved.  Aubrietia, 
Alyssum  and  Violas  are  also  suitable.  Sweet 
Williams  and  Canterbury  Bells  may  be  planted 
in  the  borders. 

Begonias. — Where  these  have  been  employed 
for  bedding  the  tubers  may  be  lifted  and  placed 


in  shallow  boxes  to  dry  off.  When  at  rest  store 
in  a  place  where  frost  cannot  enter,  and  keep  quite 
dry. 

Sweet  Peas. — In  some  parts  of  the  country 
autumn-sown  Sweet  Peas  are  very  successful, 
and  where  they  succeed  a  sowing  can  now  be 
made  in  a  shallow  trench.  Mice,  slugs  and  birds 
are  often  troublesome,  but  dustings  of  lime  and 
soot  will  generally  keep  them  off.  A  reliable 
mixed  strain  will  be  found  suitable  for  sowing  at 
this  season. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

The  Planting  Season. — If  the  trees  are  avail- 
able they  can  be  planted  during  the  present  month. 
The  soil  is  still  warm,  and  the  roots  will  become 
established  before  winter.  As  a  rule  such  work 
can  only  be  carried  out  if  the  trees  are  home 
grown  or  if  one  is  fortunate  enough  to  live  near 
a  nursery.  However,  the  order  should  be  given 
at  once,  and  in  the  meantime  prepare  the  groimd. 
For  most  gardens  the  bush  type  of  tree  is  most 
suitable,  and  if  they  are  to  be  planted  in  a  garden 
which  has  been  trenched  and  manured  at  intervals, 
no  further  preparation  is  needed  beyond  adding 
a  sprinkling  of  lime  rubble  at  the  time  of  planting. 
If  a  grass  plot  is  chosen,  holes  6  feet  or  7  feet 
iii  diameter  must  be  prepared.  Skim  the  turf 
off  thinly  and  dig  the  ground  2  feet  or  3  feet  deep, 
adding  a  sprinkling  of  lime  rubble  and  crushed 
bones.  Drainage  is  an  important  item,  especially 
with  heavy  soils,  and  such  work  must  receive 
attention  prior  to  planting.  The  soil  should  be 
made  firm  about  the  roots.  Standards,  and  also 
other  trees  if  exposed  to  rough  winds,  will  need 
supports  until  they  are  well  established. 
T.  W.  Briscoe. 
(Gardener  to  W.  R.  Lysaght,  Esq.) 

Caslleford,  Chepstow. 


FOR    NORTHERN     GARDENS. 
The   Flower  Garden. 

Bulb  Planting. — .\s  the  beds  to  be  planted 
with  bulbs  become  vacant  have  them  dug 
and  prepared  for  bulb  planting.  I  have 
never  found  that  early  planting  was  anything 
but  advantageous  here  in  the  North,and  having 
thought  for  the  imcertainties  of  our  climate, 
strongly  advise  the  pushing  on  of  this  work 
whenever  the  soil  is  in  a  fairly  workable  con- 
dition after  this  date. 

Spanish  Irises. — It  is  hardly  possible  to  have 
too  many  of  these  gorgeous  flowers,  the  only 
drawback  to  their  culture  being  the  comparatively 
short  period  they  remain  in  beauty  and  the  long 
time  they  occupy  the  site.  Of  course,  if  one  cares 
to  plant  fresh  stock  every  season,  the  old  bulbs 
can  be  dug  up  immediately  the  flowers  fade  and 
the  ground  filled  with  Walliiower,  Myosotis  or 
other  spring-flowering  plants. 

English  Irises. — These  are  also  very  desirable, 
and  the  bulbs  are  much  more  diu-able  than  the 
Spanish  kinds.  They  look  remarkably  well 
when  clumped  in  the  herbaceous  borders,  and  in 
such  a  position  do  not  look  so  untidy  when  ripening 
off  as  they  do  when  planted  in  large  masses  by 
themselves. 

Erythroniums. — The  newer  varieties  of  these 
fascinating  dwarf  plants  are  very  choice  indeed, 
and  once  fairly  established  in  suitable  soils  yearly 
increase  in  numbers.  They  are  less  robust  than 
the   old   Dog-tooth  Violets  of   our  youth,  but  the 
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sliades  of  colour  are  now  very  varied  and  beautiful. 
Thcv  bloom  much  later  than  the  type,  and  usually 
escape  the  worst  of  the  spring  frosts  and  sleet 
show.irs.  Plant  in  small  clumps,  the  bulbs 
2  irxhes  and  3  inches  asunder  and  3  inches  deep. 
The  older  early  flowering  varieties  are  also  well 
worth  a  place  in  any  garden.  All  thrive  in 
ordinary  garden  soils,  but  peaty  loam  gives  best 
results.  Where  peat  is  difficult  to  procure  a  good 
quantity  of  leaf-mould  shotild  be  mixed  with  the 
soil  before  planting  takes  place. 

Sisyrinchium    grandiDorum.  —  One     of    the 

prettiest  spring  flowers  and  one  not  nearly  so  much 
grown  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  may  be  planted  now 
or  in  spring.  There  is  a  very  beaut  if  id  white 
variety,  but  it  is  much  shyer  in  blooming. 

Wallflowers. — Where  the  site  these  are  to 
occupy  is  vacant  have  the  plants  transferred  to 
their  blooming  quarters  whenever  opportunity 
offers. 

Myosotis. — ^These,  too,  should  now  be  planted 
where  thev  are  to  bloom.  Besides  making  beauti- 
ful small  beds  by  themselves,  they  are  admirably 
adapted  for  forming  a  groundwork  for  white  or 
crimson  Tulips.  Their  use  as  edging  plants  is 
also  to  be  commended. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Potatoes. — At  the  time  of  wTiting  even  such 
comparatively  early  varieties  as  Abundance  and 
Great  Scot  are  quite  green  and  unfit  for  storing. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  reaUy  hard  frosts  may 
occur  before  the  latest  crops  are  matured.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  tops  get  yellow  have  the 
crop  raised,  dried  and  stored.  So  far  there  is 
entire  absence  of  disease  here. 

Brussels  Sprouts.— Not  infrequently  the  earliest 
planting  of  these  produce  a  number  of  yellow 
lower  leaves  at  this  season,  which  in  a  wet  winter 
are  apt  to  spoil  the  sprouts.  Have  these  removed 
on  a  dry  day  and  also  any  weeds  that  may  have 
got  established  among  the  plants. 

Leeks. — These  continue  to  grow  quite  late  in 
the  season.  If  the  soil  is  at  all  dry  a  good  stir 
between  the  rows  with  a  Dutch  hoe  will  be  very 
beneficial. 

Cabbage. — Remove  aU  %veeds  and  any  decaying 
leaves  and  hoe  well  on  a  dry  day. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Chrysanthemums. —  Even  the  very  latest 
"bush"  plants  should  now  be  housed.  Vaporise 
well  to  clear  the  plants  of  fly.  The  earlier-housed 
plants  must  have  constant  attention,  rubbing  off 
outside  shoots  and  removing  suckers.  Do  not, 
however,  pidl  out  the  latter,  but  merely  nip  them 
back  to  near  the  ground-level.  If  pulled  out  few 
cuttings  wiU  be  produced  as  a  rule. 

Primulas.. — If  stiU  in  frames,  it  will  now  be 
nec.ssary  to  have  these  removed  to  a  light  position 
in  the  greenhouse.  Even  at  this  date  these  plants 
dislike  direct  sunshine. 

Cyclamen. — -Gentle  feeding  must  be  afforded 
these  as  soon  as  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots. 
Keep  all  moistiure  from  the  centres  of  the  plants 
or  disaster  will  follow.  i[jj 

Miscellaneous. 
Leaf-Mould. — .It  is  well  to  now  turn  and  tidy 
up  the  various  heaps  of  more  or  less  decayed 
leaves  and  make  room  for  the  addition  of  the 
fresh  crop  now  rapidly  accumulating.  As  a  rule 
three  heaps  are  necessary — .the  one  in  use  (two 
years'  old),  last  year's  crop,  and  the  one  about  to 
be  gathered.  Any  that  has  got  too  old  for  use 
among  potting  soils  should  be  wheeled  on  to  the 
sites  to  be  occupied  by  Parsley  and  Potatoes  next 
year. 

Loam. — Cut  and  stack  the  best  turf  procurable 
for  potting  purposes.  A  good  dusting  of  soot 
between  the  layers  greatly  helps  to  banish  wire- 
worms  and  also  enriches  the  loam. 

Sand. — A  quantity  of  sharp  clean  sand  should 
be  stored  ready  for  use.  If  time  permits  it  is 
good  policy  to  pass  this  through  a  quarter-incli 
riddle  before  storing,  and  it  is  then  fit  for  all 
purposes. 

The  Falling  Leaves. — While  it  is  foolish  to 
expect  to  keep  things  tidy  during  the  next  few 
weeks,   it   is,   however,   advisable   to   occasionally 
remove  such  leaves  as  lie  thickly  on  the  lawns  or 
the  grass  will  be  badly  marked. 
C.   Blair. 
(Gardener  to  Seton  M.  Thomson,  Esq.) 
Preston  House,  Linlithgow. 


Notes  from  a  County  Down 
Garden 

AUTUMN  has  come,  and  already  many 
of  the  leaves  have  turned  yellow.  One 
of  the  first  to  do  so  on  the  walls  is 
i  Schizophragma  hydrangeoides.  The 
'  Golden  Rod,  Kniphofias  and  Michael 
mas  Daisies  are  still  blooming,  Now  is  the  time 
for  planting  Pansies,  Polyanthuses,  Wallflowers 
and  Sweet  Williams  in  borders.  This  is  being 
done  here  in  blocks  of  twelve.  After  flowering 
the  Wallflowers  will  be  taken  up  and  Violas  put 
in  their  places ;  the  Pansies,  Polyanthuses  and 
Sweet  Williams  being  allowed  to  remain  for 
another  year.  We  are  trying  here  Sutton's  Scarlet 
Sweet  William,  which  looks  so  brilliant  in  their 
1920  catalogue.  It  is  a  good  time  to  thin  out 
all   weak,    misplaced  shoots  frcm   Standard  Roses 


THE    WHITE    BUGLE    FLOWER    OR   WATSONIA. 

and  get  the  trees  into  good  shape,  leaving  room 
between  the  branches,  Tread  the  trees  tightly 
into  the  ground,  tie  them  securely  and  give  them 
a  good  top-dressing  of  poultry  or  farmyard 
manure.  We  prefer  the  former  here,  as  it  is  freer 
from  weeds  and  hay  seed.  By  attending  to  the 
above  now  the  trees  are  put  into  good  form  for 
winter,  and  are  recruiting  and  developing  buds 
for  ne.xt  year's  display. 

In  recent  notes  I  referred  to  the  protection  of 
vegetable  seeds  when  sown  in  the  open  ground, 
but  if  one  has  a  frame  or  greenhouse  it  is  much 
better  to  sow  in  boxes  and  then  transfer  into 
nursery  beds.  By  doing  this  plants  may  be 
obtained  much  earlier,  and  when  transplanted 
from  the  nursery  bed  they  can  be  removed  with  a 
ball  of  soil,  thus  not  giving  them  a  check,  so  that 
they  come  earlier  and  stronger  in  every  way.  I 
believe    this   is    generally    done   in   large    gardens. 


It  is  the  safest  and  quickest  means  for  the  pro- 
ducticn  of  sturdy  plants. 

Weeds  have  grown  very  profusely  this  year 
owing  to  the  wet  weather.  Some  weeds  in  gardens 
are  most  useful  for  poultry  where  greenstuff  is 
short,  such  as  the  tall  Hawkweed,  which  grows 
often  among  Potatoes.  Poultry  seem  to  relish 
it,  as  well  as  the  common  Dandelion,  even  prefer- 
ring it  to  Cabbage,  showing  how  instinctively 
they  know  what  suits  them.  I  have  tried  them 
with  Groundsel,  but  they  refused  to  eat  it. 

It  is  pleasant  to  wander  into  the  woods  at  this 
season.  The  trees  already  show  traces  of  autumn. 
Very  few  wild  flowers  are  to  be  seen  except  the 
Ragwort.  Some  children  had  made  pipes  of  rods 
with  pieces  of  Touchwood  for  bowls,  and  they 
made  a  pretty  picture  with  the  blue  smoke  curling 
from  the  burning  wood.  There  is  silence  and 
peace  about  woods  which  is  restful  these  days. 
Blackberry  gathering  here  is  now  in  full  swing. 

Potatoes  and  Tomatoes  have  been  very  good 
here  this  year  and  not  much  sign  of  disease.  A 
vendor  of  these  at  a  seaside  village  at  which  we 
were  staying  caUed  them  "  potty  toes "  and 
"  Tommy  toes  "  respectively  in  a  humorous  way. 
By  the  way,  I  was  informed  that  spraying  Potatoes 
with  sulphate  of  copper  in  fields  adjoining  shooting 
coverts  has  a  bad  effect  on  the  birds,  sometimes 
poisoning  them,  and  the  land  steward  of  a  demesne 
in  which  pheasants  were  reared  told  me  he  never 
sprays  near  shooting  woods.  But  as  to  the  general 
practice  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  efficacy. 
We  have  tried  dry  spraying  here  and  found  it 
satisfactory ;  indeed,  a  good  dusting  of  lime  and 
soot  is  better  than  nothing.  The  usual  spray 
is  composed  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  copper,  half 
and  half.  Walter  Smyth. 

Holywood,  County  Down. 


WATSONIA    ARDERNEI 

This  is  a  delightful  autumn  bulbous  flower. 
At  the  present  time  a  large  bed  near  the  Palm 
House  at  Kew  is  attracting  considerable  atten- 
tion from  visitors.  The  groundwork,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  bed  is  a  collection  of  named  Montbretias. 
and  above  these  rise  the  graceful  branching  spikes 
of  about  one  hundred  plants  of  Watsonia 
Ardernei.  The  snow>'  white  flowers  are  freely 
borne  on  spikes  3J  feet  to  4  feet  high,  and  when 
the  flowers  on  the  main  stems  fade  there  are 
numerous  side  spikes  to  prolong  the  flowering 
season  for  a  couple  of  mouths.  A  native  of 
South  Africa,  it  is  known  as  the  WTiite  Bugle 
Flower.  In  addition  to  its  value  in  the  open  air, 
Watsonia  Ardernei  is  also  useful  grown  in  pots 
for  the  cool  and  unheated  greenhouses. 


Miss  Willmott's  Plumbago.— One  of  the  best 
new  autumn  flowers  of  recent  years  is  Ceratostigma 
Wdlmottianum.  It  may  be  perhaps  best  described 
as  sub-shrubby,  the  growths  being  cut  back  in 
winter,  often  to  the  ground.  In  spring,  however, 
young  shoots  push  up  freely  from  the  base, 
attaining  by  autumn  to  a  height  of  3  feet  to  5  feet. 
From  August  to  October  the  dark  Plumbago-blue 
flowers  are  most  attractive.  Hardy  in  southern 
and  sheltered  gardens  generally,  in  the  colder 
parts  of  the  country-  it  is  aavisable  to  give  the 
plants  the  shelter  of  a  south  or  west  aspect.  Miss 
Willmott's  Plumbago  thrives  best  in  a  well-draired 
light  soil.  If  loamy  in  character,  dig  in  leaf- 
mould  and  peat  previous  to  planting.  We  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson  for  the  introduction 
of  this  beautiful  Chinese  flower  in  1908.  Plants 
flowered  in  the  Warley  gardens  in  igir,  and  what 
could  be  more  fitting  than  that  it  should  be  named 
in  compliment  to  the  owner  of  a  garden  replete 
with  treasures  from  many  lands. 


October  9,  1920. 


THE     GARDEN. 
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ANSWERS 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS 

FLOWER     GARDEN. 

DELPHINIUMS  (.A-  (J.).— After  being  three  years  planted 
it  would  be  more  profitable  to  iift,  divide  and  replant 
than  to  attempt  anything  in  the  way  of  thinning  the 
growths  next,  season.  From  the  former  you  have  every- 
thing to  gain  ;  largely  increased  stock,  and  rejuvenated 
to  boot.  The  work  may  be  done  forthwith,  the  young 
growths  now  remaining  being  of  small  importance.  VTiwn 
dividing  the  specimens,  some  care  must  be  exercised, 
and  there  is  no  bettor  way  of  doing  it  than  by  adopting 
the  two-fork  method  :  tliat  is,  placing  two  handforks 
back  to  back  and  thrusting  them  into  the  clump  a  little 
below  the  crowns — the  clump  placed  on  its  side  mean- 
while— and  gently  wrenching  the  liandforks  in  an  opposite 
direction  outwards.  A  sharp-cutting  instrument  is  not 
suitable,  and  much  loss  may  result  from  using  it.  You 
may,  if  you  prefer  to  do  so,  defer  the  work  till  March, 
when  growth  is  3  inches  or  4  inches  long,  at  which  season 
use  may  be  made  of  the  cuttings  also.  In  replanting, 
keep  the  crowns  well  below  the  surface. 

PENTSTEMONS  (TT.  T.  C). — We  take  it  you  are 
referring  to  the  large-flowered  or  florists'  varieties  of 
these  flowers,  which  are  less  hardy  than  the  "  gem " 
class — Newbury  Gem  and  others — which  largely  have 
been  evolved  from  P.  campanulatus.  Early  in  the  season 
had  you  cut  down  a  plant  here  and  there,  side  shoots 
would  have  resulted,  and  these,  treated  as  cuttings,  would 
have  perpetuated  your  stock  and  rendered  you  independent 
of  the  old  plants.  Any  cuttings  available  may  also  be 
taken  now,  fresh  bits  of  2  inches  to  3  inches  long,  cut 
to  a  joint  and  inserted  in  sandy  soil,  rooting  fairly  freely. 
Failing  these,  your  only  plan  is  to  shorten  the  growth 
somewhat — say,  to  the  base  of  the  flower-spike — and 
presently  lift  and  transfer  them  to  greenhouse  or  frame. 
If  kept  moderately  dry  they  will  be  quite  safe.  If  ;-ou 
have  neither  greenhouse  nor  frame  you  might  lift  and 
remove  the  plants  to  a  place  of  shelter — that  of  a  wall, 
close  fence,  or  the  like — heeling  them  in  quite  firmly 
and  protecting  with  litter  for  the  winter.  Given  this 
protection,  with  shelter  from  north  and  east,  they  might 
pass  the  winter  in  safety,  and.  if  so,  can  be  replanted  in 
their  flowering  quarters  in  April  ensuing.  ^ 

MONTBRETIAS  (S.  B.). — These  are  so  essentially 
August -flowering  subjects  that  we  hardly  understand 
your  request  for  "  early-flowering  types  for  late  August 
and  early  September,"  and  corms  planted  now  or  in 
March,  3  inches  or  so  deep,  should  flower  well  at  the  time 
you  desire  them.  If  planted  now  and  severe  winter  frost 
is  experienced  a  mulch  of  Coconut  fibre,  ashes,  manure 
or  spent  Hops  might  be  given  the  first  year  as  a  protection. 
Comet,  George  Davison,  Hereward,  Prometheus,  Star 
of  the  East  and  King  Edmund  are  all  good.  Of  more 
recent  date  are  Queen  Alexandra,  Queen  Mary,  Nimbus, 
Citronella,  Queen  Boadicea  and  Queen  of  Spain.  The 
speciahst  now  lifts  these  each  year  in  autumn,  replanting 
them  again  in  March,  storing  them  meanwhile  in  a  cool, 
frost-proof  place.  In  well-prepared  ground  they  do 
excellently  as  a  result  of  this  treatment. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

ROSE  RUST  (H.  J.). — The  Rose  leaves  are  attacked  by 
the  Rose  rust,  Phragmidium  subcorticatum.  This  fungus 
passes  the  winter  on  the  leaves,  the  black  spots  showing 
groups  of  the  over-wintering  spores.  It  is  therefore 
desirable  to  burn  all  the  diseased  leaves.  Spraying  the 
bushes  from  mid-May  with  a  rose-red  solution  of  potassium 
permanganate  would  be  of  some  assistance,  but  it  would 
be  necessary  to  repeat  the  spraying  at  intervals  of  three 
weeks.  The  disease  attacks  wild  Roses,  and  is  likely 
to  spread  from  them  to  the  cultivated  ones. 

PINK-FLOWERED  ROSES,  AND  OTHER  QUESTIONS 
(7).  H.  L..  llafli).  —  ilrs.  George  Norwood,  Caroline  Testout 
and  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay  should  suit  your  purpose.  If 
good  bushes  are  secured,  and  the  plants  are  to  be 
permanent,  they  should  be  planted  2i  feet  apart  each 
way.  The  best  month  for  lifting,  dividing  and  replanting 
rock  plants  would  depend  upon  what  they  are.  Free- 
growing  subjects,  however,  as  Aubrietias,  piilox  subulata 
in  variety.  Campanulas  of  the  Carpatica  section  and 
others  akin,  with  Achillea,  Armeria,  Mossy  Saxifrages. 
Gentiana  acaulis,  Thymus  and  others,  may  be  dealt  with 
at  once  :  also  Hepaticas,  Adonis  and  much  besides.  The 
Flag  Irises  could  also  be  dealt  with  now,  pulling  them 
freely  to  pieces  and  discarding  the  old  rhizomes ;  only 
retain  the  recently  formed  section  of  it  and  the  growth 
for  replanting.  The  bulbous  Irises  do  not  do  well  in 
grass  as  a  rule,  though  to  all  rules  there  are  exceptions, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  you  may  not  indulge  your 
fancy  and  experiment  with  some  for  yoursclf.j 

THE    GREENHOUSE. 

GRUBS  IN  CYCLAMENS  (J.  H.  P.).— The  grubs  sent 
are  those  of  the  clay-coloured  weevil  (Oliorrhynchus). 
They  often  attack  the  fleshy  corms  of  Begonias  and 
Cyclamen  in  greenhouses  and  do  considerable  damage. 
The  best  treatment  is  to  shake  the  affected  plants  out. 
and  destroy  the  grubs  in  that  way  ;  but  if  a  small  quantity 
of  carbon  bisulphide  can  be  introduced  into  the  pot  the 
fumes  will  kill  the  grubs,  but  the  liquid  must  not  be 
allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  cornis.  The  grubs 
eventually,  and  generally  about  April,  become  beetles, 
and  these  feed  on  the  foliage  of  Ferns,  etc.  They  should 
be  looked  for  after  dark  (they  bury  themselves  in  the  earth 
during  the  day),  and  the  affected  plants  shaken  over  a 
piece  of  newspaper  to  catch  the  beetles. 


A  LEAN-TO  HOUSE  FACING  SOUTH  TO  BE  USED 
AS  A  VINERY  (H'lvJ-//' flfurta).— Drainage.— You  say 
that  hrliiii,!  the  house  is  a  yard  sloping  towards  it, 
ilowii  wlueh  much  water  runs  in  wet  weather.  The 
(inside)  border  of  the  Vinery  must  be  protected  against 
sneli  water.  The  best  way,  we  think,  to  do  this  will  be 
to  lay  a  drain,  say,  3  feet  away  from  the  Vinery  wall 
foundation.  This  should  be  3  feet  deep,  with  a  slight 
fall  to  the  nearest  outlet.  Both  the  Vine  border  and 
the  yard  could  be  drained  into  tliis.  The  main  dram 
at  back  of  Vinery  should  be  5  inches,  and  the  side  drains 
3  inches.  Soil  compost.— As  the  subsoil  is  clay,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  drain  the  border.  It  will  be  necessary 
also  to  remove  the  soil,  but  not  the  whole  of  it  at  once. 
The  drains  in  the  border  should  be  2  feet  9  inches  deep 
at  front  of  Vinery,  giving  a  slight  fall  to  main  drain. 
The  drains  having  been  laid,  clear  away  the  soil  from  the 
front  of  the  Vinery  for  a  space  of  3  feet  along  its  whole 
length  and  practically  3  feet  deep.  The  best  of  the  surface 
soif  should  be  laid  on  one  side  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner 
inside,  as  it  can  be  used  again  ;  the  remainder  should 
be  wheeled  out.  The  top  part  of  the  newly-laid  drain 
pipes  will  now  be  exposed.  Let  the  bottom  of  the  emptied 
space  be  covered  over  with  broken  stones  or  potsherds 
deep  enough  to  cover  the  pipes  ;  this  will  provide  for  an 
effective  permanent  drainage.  Over  the  drainage  place 
sods  of  turfy  loam,  grass  side  dovrnwards.  treading  the 
same  down  firmly,  afterwards  filling  the  space  up  with 
the  new  soil  compost  loosely.  The  compost  shoidd 
consist  of  one  barrowload  of  turfy  loam,  a  quarter  of  a 
borrowload  of  home  loamv  soil,  one  peck  of  brick  ends 
(broken  small),  one  peck  of  old  mortar  rubble,  one  peek 
of  lime,  one  peck  of  }-inch  bones,  and  one  gallon  of 
Thompson's  Patent  Vine  Manure,  mixing  the  whole  well 
together  inside  the  Vinery  in  order  to  keep  the  same 
moderately  dry.  It  will  have  to  be  computed  how  many 
times  this  quantitv  will  have  to  be  multiplied  in  order 
to  ml  the  border.  Plant  the  Vines  one  under  each  rafter 
(about  5  feet  apart) :  do  not  plant  too  deep.  Press  the 
soil  firmly  over  the  roots.  Shake  away  most  of  the  old 
soil  from  the  roots  before  planting,  shortening  the  longest 
of  the  roots  by  6  inches  or  7  inches.  Give  a  good  watering. 
Stake  the  Vines  after  planting.  Prune  the  Vmes  to 
within  two  buds  of  their  base  in  spring  as  soon  as  the  buds 
show  signs  of  swelling.  As  soon  as  the  two  buds  left 
on  have  suflicientiv  developed  for  you  to  see  which  is 
the  stronger  growing  of  the  two,  rub  the  weakest  off, 
letting  the  other  grow  away  uninterruptedly  during  the 
summer.  Keep  the  Vinery  cool  until  the  Vines  begin 
to  move  in  spring  by  admitting  air  freely  in  favourable 
weather  Yes,  the  Black  Hamburgh  can  be  grown 
perfectly  without  heat,  if  you  know  how.  Write  us  again 
at  the  time  buds  are  starting  into  growth,  and  we  will 
help  you  further. 

ROCK    GARDEN. 

SELECTION  OF  ROCK  PLANTS  (JT.  1).).— Not  being 
conversant  with  vour  rock  garden,  its  arrangement  or 
construction,  it  would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  give 
you  the  names  of  fifty  plants  suited  to  your  purpose. 
In  the  circumstances  we  suggest  that  you  obtain  a  copy 
or  "  The  Eock  Garden,"  by  E.  H.  Jenkins,  which  may 
be  had  from  our  publishing  department,  price  7s.  6d., 
postage  extra.  The  book  is  full  of  information  and 
suggestion,  and  contains  copious  lists  of  plants  suited  to 
a  variety  of  aspects,  sun  and  shade,  and  the  like.  In 
fine,  the  book,  as  guide,  counsellor  and  friend,  is  invaluable 
to  all  who  engage  in  this  fascinating  work.  A  second 
edition  of  the  work,  much  enlarged  and  improved,  has 
just  been  publishe-:!. 

TREES    AND     SHRUBS. 

FUNGUS  ON  PINE  ROOTS  (C.  A.  P.  O.).— We  cannot 
name  the  fungus  vou  sent.  It  is  merely  a  mass  of 
mycelium  without  fructification,  and  beyond  saying  that 
it  is  apparently  part  of  the  mycelium  of  one  of  the 
Basidiomycetes.  to  which  group  most  of  the  "  capped  " 
fungi  belong,  we  cannot  identify  it. 

FRUIT    GARDEN. 

INJURY  TO  PEAR  LEAVES  (-1  Roman  Siihscrif'Pr) — 
We  think  the  Pear  leaves  have  been  attacked  by  aphides. 
The  tree  should  be  sprayed  with  a  nicotine  wash  early 
in  spring  as  soon  as  the  pests  appear.  Careful  watch 
should  be  kept  about  the  end  of  March  and  in  early  April 
for  them. 

PLUM  LEAVES  FOR  INSPECTION  (Mrs.  B.  L.  X>.).— 
The  foliage  sent  is  in  a  bad  state  from  punctures  of  insects, 
but  we  do  not  think  it  is  attacked  by  silverleaf.  At 
any  rate,  the  evidence  of  such  an  attack  is  by  no  means 
clear  and  definite. 

PEARS  ATTACKED  WHEN  NEARLY  READY  FOR 
GATHERING  (F.  W.  B.). — The  blowfly  is  the  greatest 
culprit  in  this  respect.  Wide-mouthed  bottles,  with  a 
little  sugar  and  beer  inside,  hung  among  the  branches 
are  the  best  traps  to  catch  such. 

NECTARINE  (PINEAPPLE)  CASTING  ITS  FRUIT 
BEFORE  RIPENING  (£.  H.  C.).— It  is  difficult  to  tell 
without  seeing  the  tree.  If  it  is  in  a  weak  condition  of 
health,  and  bearing  perhaps  rather  a  heavy  crop,  this 
would  account  for  the  tree's  inability  to  properly  finish 
it.  Absence  of  sufficient  lime  in  the  soil  may  have 
conduced  to  the  failure.  If  the  tree  is  healthy  and  strong, 
and  well  looked  after  in  all  ways,  it  should  not  have 
happened ;  but  we  have  seen  a  similar  result  even  in  a 
healthy  tree,  by  giving  a  heavy  watering  of  cold  water 
at  the  time  the  fruit  was  ripening. 

SHANKING  OF  GRAPES  (E.  H.  C.).— This  is  caused 
generally  by  over-cropping  in  the  previous  year ; 
so  weakening  not  only  the  Vines,  but  their  roots 
also,  and  throwing  the  Vines  out  of  health.  Crop 
lightly  next  year  so  as  to  give  the  Vines  a  rest,  and  do  not 
force  them  in  any  way.  Remove  the  surface  soil  until 
a  good  body  of  roots  is  come  to,  then  give  a  top-dressing 


of  best  Vine  compost,  laying  it  do^vn  4  inches  deep, 
treading  it  down  firmly  when  dry.  Cover  over  with  dry, 
fresh  leaves,  and  do  not  uncover  until  April],  Let  the 
Vines  start  of  their  own  accord. 

TO  PRUNE  FIG  TREES  (Bosc).— You  do  not  say 
whether  your  Fig  tree  is  growing  outside  or  under  glass. 
If  the  former,  it  should  not  be  pruned  until  spring,  when 
it  is  about  to  start  into  growth.  The  winter  occasionally 
destroys  some  of  the  Fig's  branches  and  does  all  the 
pruning  necessary,  and  sometimes  more.  The  fruit  of 
the  Fig  is  borne  on  the  young  shoots  of  last  summer's 
growth  :  therefore  care  must  be  taken  to  leave  a  good 
proportion  of  such  on  the  tree.  At  the  same  time  the 
foliage  of  the  Fig  is  so  dense  and  large  that  such  shoots 
must  not  be  too  near  together,  or  congestion  of  foliage 
will  follow  in  summer,  to  the  detriment  of  the  fruit.  (The 
young  shoots,  as  above,  must  not  be  shortened  by  cutting.) 
The  branches  of  the  tree  with  its  young  shoots  after  spring 
pruning  should  be  distant  from  one  another  all  over  the 
tree  about  7  inches.  Where  they  are  closer  together 
than  this  the  weakest  of  the  branches  should  be  cut  clean 
out  to  their  base.  (New  shoots  in  time  will  emerge  from 
such  cuts  and  give  fruitful  branches  in  due  time.) 
The  only  way  of  pruning  the  Fig  is  to  cut  out  the  weakest 
of  the  branches  to  relieve  congestion  as  above. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

COLOURED  SCARLET  RUNNER  (Misx  F.  E.  T.).— 
The  name  of  the  Bean  is  the  Painted  Lady  :  it  is  more 
grown  for  its  novel  colouring  than  for  its  edible  value. 
The  best  way  to  treat  your  soil  would  be  to  dress  it  over 
early  in  winter  with  twenty  or  more  cartloads  of  farm- 
yard manure,  and  dig  the  same  deejily  in  at  the  same 
time,  leaving  the  surface  of  the  soil  as  rough  as  possible 
after  the  digging.  Early  in  March  apply  lime  to  the  surface 
of  the  dug  ground  at  the  rate  of  three  pecks  to  the  rod, 
forking  it  in  4  inches  deep,  leaving  the  surface  even  and 
smooth  ready  for  planting  Potatoes  and  other  crops. 
Some  crops  you  would  wish  to  plant  earlier  th.an  this. 
(The  land  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way  previously.) 
In  the  absence  of  farmyard  manure,  apply  basic  slag  at 
the  rate  of  81b.  per  rod.  applying  lime  as  above  in  spring. 
The  basic  slag  should  be  applied  early  in  winter.  For 
destroying  wireworms,  the  best  way  is  to  hoe  the  surface 
of  the  soil  frequently  ;  this  brings  the  pests  to  the  surface, 
when  they  are  readily  picked  up  by  birds. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

RED  MARL  (W.  D.). — You  need  not  be  "  appalled  " 
or  even  discouraged  at  the  appearance  of  the  soil,  and 
as  you  have  the  evidence  of  the  plants  to  show  that  these 
thrive,  the  remainder  is  but  a  question  of  cultivation. 
From  similar  soil  bulbous  plants — Daffodils — of  the 
finest  description  have  come,  and  other  plants  do  quite 
well.  For  seed-sowing  purposes — assuming  that  small 
fiower  seeds  are  meant — the  better  course  to  pursue 
would  be  to  set  aside  a  portion,  dressing  it  first  with  lime 
and  subsequently  adding  leaf-soil,  grit  and  old  Mushroom- 
bed  manure  (if  procurable)  in  plenty,  incorporating  these 
with  the  staple  soil.  From  the  sample  sent,  the  soil  is 
hungry  and  poor  ;  and  while  manure  in  plenty  is  needed, 
that  of  a  light  character — old  hotbed  material,  half  leaves 
and  half  manure — will  be  found  best  suited  to  it. 

NAMES  OF  FRUIT.— £.ilf.  S.— Apples:  1,  Largest 
fruit.  Cox's  Pomona  ;     2,  Tibbett's  Pearmain. 


Hampton  Court. — No  fewer  than  204,207  people 
visited  the  famous  Vine  at  Hampton  Court  Palace 
during  the  six  months  ending  September  30. 
The  pennies  paid  at  the  turnstile  for  admission  to 
the  Vinery  totalled  £853  os.  7d.  During  the  same 
period  172,031  people  paid  to  enter  the  Maze 
in    the    gardens,    yielding    £716  15s.    nd. 

The  Ponting  Fairy  Books. — Messrs.  Mills  and 
Boon  have  just  published  the  first  four  volumes 
of  a  delightful  series  of  children's  books.  The 
authors,  Alice  and  Clarence  Ponting,  are  well  known 
contributors  to  the  pages  of  The  Garden.  The 
bool<s  (2S.  6d.  each)  are  entitled  "  The  Gnome's 
Treasiure,"  "  The  Land  of  Niursery  Rhymes," 
"The  Riddle  of  the  Wood"  and  "The  River  of 
Dreams."  The  books  are  clearly  illustrated 
from  photographs  of  child  life  by  Clarence  Ponting, 
the  pictures  in  "The  River  of  Dreams"  being 
especially  good.  The  volumes  are  original  and 
interesting  and  should  enjoy  a  great  demand 
during    the   coming   season. 


TRADB     MOTE. 


A  "  TOMORITE  "  Trial. 

Some  time  ago  we  sent  a  sample  of  "  Tomorite  "  to  Mr. 
E.  Beckett.  Aldenham  House  Gardens,  for  trial.  After 
trial  at  Aldenham  Mr.  Beckett  writes :  "  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  testing  the  sample  of  "  Tomorite  "  which 
you  sent  me,  and  And  it  to  be  a  valuable  manure  for 
Tomatoes.  We  tried  it  both  on  plants  in  pots  and  also 
those  planted  out,  and  the  effect  of  it  was  very  marked." 
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POULTRY      NOTES 

BY     W.     POWELL-OWEN,     F.B.S.A. 


IT  is  some  time  since  I  last  dealt  with  "  what 
my  readers  are  asking  me  !  "  If  there  is 
one  subject  more  than  any  other  upon 
which  my  advice  has  been  sought  of  late 
it  is  the  care  of  the  stock  males. 
Care  of  the  Cockerels. — Cockerels  do  not 
present  a  difficult  problem  because  they  can  be 
run  together  and  wiU  be  amicable  up  to  a  good 
age,  even  until  mating-up  time  comes  round. 
This  providing  they  are  kept  together  from  an 
early  age  and  are  not  mixed  or  shifted  later  on. 
It  is  the  adult  cockerels  of  over  one  season  which 
give  trouble  in  that  they  will  insist  on  "  scrapping  " 
and  doing  damage  to  each  other.  The  ideal  way 
of  taking  care  of  adult  males  is  to  erect  a  series 
of  small  cockerel  boxes,  each  provided  with  a 
small  outer  grass  rtm.  A  dog-kennel  type  of 
roost  will  do  nicely  for  a  single  cock  when  a  roost 
and  drop-board  are  fitted  up  within  and  a  door  is 
provided  in  the  back  to  facilitate  cleaning  out. 
The  small  run  or  enclosure  can  be  of  wire-netting 
and  the  top  covered  in  (for  choice)  or  left  un- 
covered, netting  taking  the  place  of  timber  and 
felt. 

Cocks  will  Fight. — There  can  be  a  series  of 
such  runs  and  small  houses,  but  the  partition 
at  the  bottom  for  about  2  feet  6  inches 
up  must  consist  of  timber,  canvas  or  asbestos 
sheeting  to  prevent  the  inmates  from  fighting 
through  the  «-ire.  If  desired,  one  can  build  a 
long,  continuous  house,  say,  3  feet  or  4  feet  high 
and  3  feet  deep,  which  can  be  divided  up  into 
sections  each  3  feet  long  to  take  one  bird.  Injide 
each  section  there  wiU  be  the  perch  and  drop- 
board,  while  there  will  be  a  door  in  the  front  and 
proper  ventilation  arrangements  on  open-fronted 
lines.  Each  section  mil  have  its  small  outer 
run.  Once  in  the  adult  stage  cocks  will  be  quite 
happy  when  thus  singly  penned.  But  it  often 
happens  that  one  wishes  to  keep  a  cockerel  on, 
and  the  danger  is  that  if  penned  alone  when  quite 
a  baby  he  wiU  lose  appetite  and  fall  out  of  con- 
dition. This  is  quite  likely  to  happen,  in  which 
case  it  is  wise  to  let  two  run  together  until  they 
are  well  developed.  At  that  stage  young  cockerels 
will  not  pine  if  penned  alone. 

Penning  up  the  Males. — -\n  adidt  cock  wUl 
be  quite  happy  if  penned  up  with  growing  cockerels 
of  a  good  age,  and  one  can  run  an  adult  as  company 
for  a  young  male.  One  can  also  place  an  adult 
at  the  head  of  each,  flock  of  yoimg  cockerels, 
as  he  will  act  the  "policeman"  and  keep  them 
in  order,  separating  the  combatants.  To  over- 
come the  drawback  of  placing  adult  cocks  together 
in  a  single  flock  is  not  an  easy  matter,  as  they  are 
so  fond  of  "  scrapping."  The  best  plan  is  to  tie 
up  the  legs  in  the  following  manner  :  Fasten  a 
length  of  string  to  the  right  leg  above  the  spiu-, 
leave  a  little  between  the  legs,  and  secure  the 
other  end  of  the  string  to  the  left  leg.  The  string 
should  be  of  suflicient  length  to  enable  the  bird 
to  walk  in  comfort  and  to  fly  up  to  the  perch, 
but  not  long  enough  to  allow  it  to  run  and  chase 
another  bird.  You  wUl  soon  find  out  the  bully, 
and  can  remove  the  strings  from  the  other  bird's 
legs  and  leave  the  bully  tied  up  until  he  gets 
friendly.  In  due  course  the  birds  will  become 
amicable. 

Curing  the  Bullies. — Another  plan  is  to  tie 
a  good  length  of  string  to  the  left  leg  of  any  bully 
and  to  peg  the  bird  down  in  the  run,  allowing  him 
just  sufficient  string  to  get  into  the  house  to  roost. 


The  idea  is  to  prevent  him  chasing  the  others 
beyond  the  length  of  his  tether,  and  they  in  tmrn 
can  escape  and  keep  out  of  the  radius  or  danger 
zone.  This  will  do  much  to  make  for  peace. 
When  mixing  adult  cocks,  and  even  strange, 
well  developed  cockerels,  free  range  or  even  a 
commodious  wired-in  grass  run  will  help  matters, 
as  it  allows  the  birds  to  escape  and  not  be  caught 
up  in  a  corner  by  the  bullies  as  in  confined  quarters. 
But  this  fighting  that  follows  the  mixing  of  cocks 
often  leads  to  serious  damage  being  done  to  one 
of  them.  The  question  thus  arises  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  is  wise  to  adopt  the  flock  system  and  to 
risk  one  of  the  best  birds  losing  an  eye  or  getting 
knocked  out  of  condition.  Personally,  as  readers 
know,  I  favour  single  penning  of  males  despite 
the  extra  laboiu:  involved.  Many  a  male  is  a 
good  breeder  until  he  has  his  spirit  broken  by  a 
bully  of  an  adidt  male,  and  I  always  support 
those  methods  which  give  the  best  results. 

Mated  Flocks  in  all  Seasons. — Many  have  not 
the     accommodation     to     keep     males     separate, 


AS'     ARISTOCRAT! 

A  Shapely  White  Wyandotte  male  photographed 
in  his  "bachelor's"  quarters,  where  he  will 
remain  resting  until  next  breeding  season.  The 
properly  of  Miss  Coates,  Broad  Heath,  Presteigne. 

and  are  compelled  to  run  the  male  with  the  hens 
aU  the  year  round.  This  has  its  many  drawbacks, 
because  a  male  is  so  likely,  thus  managed,  to  get 
out  of  condition  and  give  trouble  in  the  breeding 
season  from  infertility,  also  to  take  a  long  time 
over  his  moult.  Where  it  must  be  carried  out 
I  advise  three  weeks  of  good  feeding  about  a 
month  before  eggs  are  needed  for  incubation, 
so  that  his  condition  can  be  ensured.  During  that 
period  he  might  be  taken  from  the  pen  regiUarly 
and  be  fed  separately.  Or  one  might  be  able 
to  keep  him  on  his  own  for  a  few  weeks  while 
he  is  fed  into  form,  the  usual  month  of  mating-up 
following  before  eggs  are  set.  In  such  cases 
collect  eggs  regularly  dtu^ing  warm  weather, 
as  fertilised  eggs  have  not  the  keeping  power  and 
are  not  as  good  for  preservation  as  unfertilised  one-s. 

Are    Male    Birds    Necessary  ?— I    am    often 
asked  if  male  birds  are  nectssarv.     Personally,  I 


think  the  presence  of  a  male  in  a  flock  of  layers 
is  a  great  aid  to  egg  production.  I  know  it  is 
if  he  is  an  attentive  bird,  and  I  am  quite  siure 
broodiness  is  not  so  troublesome  in  a  mated  as 
in  an  unmated  flock.  This  I  proved  during  the 
war  when  all  surplus  males  were  marketed.  But 
one  needs  a  cockerel  that  is  a  "  gentleman "  all 
over — an  aristocrat,  not  a  bird  of  Simple  Simon 
qualities  who  takes  little  interest  in  anything 
that  goes  on  around  him.  If  you  are  trap-nesting, 
you  wUl  readUy  discover  the  "gentleman" 
cockerel,  because  you  will  often  take  him  out  of 
the  trap-nest.  He  does  not  go  into  the  nest- 
box  to  lay,  but  imdoubtedly  he  enters  in  order  to 
prepare  the  nest  and  to  caU  upon  one  of  the  hens 
to  do  her  duty  and  lay  an  egg.  Unfortunatelj' 
as  he  enters  the  nest  the  trap-front  or  shutter 
falls  down  and  shuts  him  in,  much  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  bird  and  the  owner  if  it  is  his  first 
experience. 

Laying  and  Mating. — But  I  do  not  like  to  see 
immatured  pullets  mated,  because  this  only  helps 
to  stimulate  the  laying  organs,  and  if  but  one  or 
two  puUets  are  laying  there  may  be  trouble  from 
soft-sheUed  or  abnormal  eggs.  Males  shoiUd  not 
be  introduced  untU  most  of  the  pullets  in  the 
flock  are  in  fuU  lay.  Again,  if  the  birds  are  out 
of  lay  some  males  wiU  turn  spiteftU  to  them, 
no  doubt  because  they  refuse  his  attentions. 
This  can  oiUy  check  egg  production  by  upsetting 
the  harem,  for  which  reason  I  should  certainly 
advise  the  withdrawal  of  the  male  pro  tcm.  Drakes 
do  not  give  the  trouble  that  cocks  do  ;  they  do 
squabble,  but  to  no  great  extent,  and  agree  even 
if  you  mix  strangers.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in 
mating  up  the  ducks  all  the  year  roimd.  Being 
of  rather  a  nervous  temperament,  especiaUy 
Runners,  the  ducks  seem  to  lay  better  and  to  be 
happier  when  drakes  are  running  with  them. 
The  drakes  act  as  leaders  and  being  such  greedy 
feeders  do  not  seem  to  get  out  of  condition.  Nor 
is  it  a  success  to  remove  the  drakes  and  keep  them 
as  a  separate  flock  in  out -of -seasons  as  they 
wiTry  each  other  under  such  conditions. 

Appetites  of  Males. — -The  poultry-keeper  will 
often  take  the  greatest  care  of  the  hens  because, 
I  presume,  they  lay  the  eggs,  but  the  male  birds 
are  so  easily  neglected.  This  is  the  wrong  way, 
because  of  a  mated  pen  the  male  is  the  chief 
inmate ;  if  he  fails  our  hatching  results  are 
ruined.  Look  out  for  the  shy-feeding  male,  and 
see  that  he  is  fed  separately  and  kept  in  condi- 
tion. You  can  easily  detect  such  birds  by 
visiting  the  roosts  at  night  and  examining  the 
crop  of  each  male ;  if  it  is  empty  the  bird  needs 
attention. 


ADVICE    OX    POULTRY   MATTERS. 

Mr.  W.  Powell-Owen  The  Garden  Poultry 
Expert,  will  be  pleased  to  answer,  free  of  charge,  any 
question  dealing  with  poultry-keeping.  A  stamped 
and  addressed  envelope  should  be  enclosed,  when  a 
lengthy  and  detailed  reply  will  be  posted  promptly. 
Communications  sliould  be  sent  to  Mr.  W.  Powell- 
Owen,  care  of  The  Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street. 
Strand,  W.C.2.  Samples  of  foods  {report  thereon  and 
suggested  use),  is.  6d.  ;  post-mortents,  2S.  6d.  each. 
Send  satnples  and  dead  fowls  {latter  by  rail  and  letters 
under  separate  cover)  direct  to  W.  Powell-Owen, 
"  Powell-Owen  "  Poultry  Bureau,  47A,  High  Street, 
Hampstead.  .V.W.3. 
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PEARSONS' 
RELIABLE  BULBS 

BULBS    FOR    EARLY    FORCING. 

Freesia  refracta  alba — Fine  bulbs,  7/0  ]()0  ; 
l/^doz. 

Early  Roman  Hyacinths — Largest  size, -12/- UKl  ; 
5/0  doz.     Hest  2iKi  size,  32/-  100  ;    4/6  doz. 

Early  white  Dutch  Hyacinth — Baroness  van 
Tluiyll.  \'eiy  "ood  to  follow  Romans.  Laige 
s|iike,  pure  white,  sweetly  scented.  35/-  100  ; 
5  -  doz. 

Miniature,  or  Dutch  Roman  Hyacinth — Red, 
white,  and  blue.  Though  the  bulbs  are  small, 
the  spikes  are  quite  large,  six  or  more  bulbs  in  a 
bowl  in  fibre  make  a  beautiful  display.  All  at 
18/-  100  ;  2/0  doz. 

Poly.  Narcissus — Paper  white  grandiflorus.  Ex- 
tra fine  bulbs,  12/6  100  ;    1/9  doz. 

Nar.  Argent — A  beautiful  semi-double  Narcissus, 
with  strong  stalk,  fine  for  mild  forcing,  16/-  100; 
2/3  doz. 

Narcissus  Golden  Spur — The  best  early  forcing 
Daffodil,  18/-  100  ;   2/6  doz. 

Narcissus  Cervantes — A  trumpet  Daffodil,  in  the 
way  of  Princeps,  but  much  superior.  Extremely 
free  flowering,  and  very  early,  15/-  100  ;  2/-  doz. 

BULBS   FOR  OUTDOOR   PLANTING. 


Chiouodoxa  lucillioe     ... 

...     6/6100;10d.doz 

sardensis  ... 

...     6/6    ,,    lOd.   „ 

Best  named   Crocus      ... 

...     8/-    „         — 

,,    yellow          „ 

...   12/-    „         — 

NEW  DUTCH    IRIS. 

These  resemble  the  Spanish,  but  are  stronger 
growers  and  have  larger  flowers,  and  are  in  bloom 
two  or  three  weeks  earlier  than  the  Spanish. 

Anton  Mauve  ;   soft  blue,  large 


flower              

12/- 

100 

1/9  doz 

Franz    Hals  ;     creamy    white, 
orange  blotch 

12/- 

„ 

1/9     „ 

Rembrandt  ;     fine    deep    blue, 
orange  blotch 

12/- 

„ 

1/9     „ 

Filifolia,  hybrids  ;    light   blue, 
slightly  varied           

10/6 

„ 

1/C     „ 

Mixed    seedlings  ;      very    fine 
strain              

10/6 

)J 

1/6     „ 

SPANISH    IR 

IS. 

In  named  vars 

3/- 

100 

Finest  mixed 

3/- 

55 

Muscari      Cornicum      (heavenly      blue) — The 

largest  and  best  of  the  Muscari,  6/-  100;  lOd.doz. 

Scillas  (Squills) — Fine  for  borders,  or  half-wild 
spots.  Campanulata  Excelsior  ;  blue,  extra 
large  spikes,  6/-  100. 

Sell  la  campanulata  maxima — Large  spikes,  pale 
blue  flowers,  6/-  100. 

Scilla  nutans  alba — White  form  of  our  wild  wood 

Hy.acinth  or  Bluebell,  5/-  100. 
Scilla   nutans   gem — A   pretty   form   of  above, 

6/-  100. 

Catalogues  free  on  application.     The  cheapest 
house  in  the  trade  for  really  reliable  Bulbs. 


J.  R.  PEARSON  &  SONS,  Ltd. 
LOWDHAM,    NOTTS. 

Established   1782. 


i 


IRIS     HOOGIANA 

A.M.,    R.H.S.,    1919 

We  have  n  1  irj^e  stock  of  this  wonderful  n-w  Iris,  which  is  certninly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  garden  plants 

introduced  during  recent  years.      It   grows  about  2A  to  3ft.  high,  and  carries  in  great  profusion  large  blooms  of 

a  lovely  shade  of  pale  soft  blue.        Plant  early  in  October. 

Price  1/6  each,  15/-  per  doz. 

G.   G.   WHITELEGG    &   CO. 

THE      NURSERIES 

CHISLEHURST,      KENT 


THE  BEST  NOVELTY  OF  THE  SEASON. 


VIBURNUM 
FR A GRANS 


A  beautiful  winter  flowering  plant  introduced  by 
Mr.  Farrer  from  China,  producing  lovely  trusses 
of  pearl-pink  flowers  in  January-February,  with  a 
delicious  fragrance  of  Heliotrope  and  Hyacinth. 
It  is  quite  hardy  and  easy  of  culture.  Plants  in 
three-inch  pots  for  immediate  delivery  at  5/-  and 
7/6  each. 

R.    C.    NOTCUTT,     The    Nurseries,    WOODBRBDGE. 


MRS.  PYM'S  FAMOUS  PLANTS 

POST  FREE  OR  CARRIAGE  PAID  PASSENGER  TRAIN. 

Notice. ^Please  add  4d.  extra  for  orders  under  3/-. 
24/-  worth  for  20/-.  Plant  now  for  success.  Strong 
hardy  plants.     Cash  with  Order. 

Wallflowers,  blood  red,  crimson,  gold,  brown,  bronze, 
yellow,  pink,  ruby,  purple  and  new  hybrids,  3/-  100  ;  12/-  500. 

Anthemis  Kelwayi,  4,  1/6.  Alyssum,  gold  dust,  6,  1/4. 
Anchusa,   best  blue,    6,    1/6.  Antirrhinums,    12.    16. 

Aquilegia,  long  spurred,  6,  1/6.  Aubrietia,  12,  1/6. 
Auriculas  4,  1/4.  Brompton  Stocks,  large,  year-old. 
6,  1/6.  Campanula  carpatica,  dwarf,  4,  1/6.  Cam- 
panula pjTamidalis,  3,  1/6.  Campanula  Wahlenbergia, 
large  Clematis -flowered,  4,  1/6  (all  year  old  plants).  Canter- 
bury Bells  blue,  white,  pink,  9, 1/6  ,  double,  6,  1/6  ;  smaller, 
12,  1/6.  Carnations,  good  double  border,  6,  1/6,  separate 
coloiu:s,  scarlet,  crimson,  white,  yellow  grounds,  pink,  4,  1/6. 
Chinese  Pinks,  12,  1/6.  Coreopsis  grandiflora.  6,  1/6. 
Cornflowers,  Kelway's  blue,  12,  1/6.  Daisies  new,  very 
largedoubleblooms,  pink  or  white,  15,  1/6.  Daisies,  bedding 
pink  or  white,  20,  1/6.  Dianthus,  all  colours,  separate  or 
splendid  large  flowering,  mixed,  12,  1/6.  Delphinium 
Formosum,  splendid  large  blue,  3.  1/6.  Delphinium,  light 
or  dark  blue  or  grand  hybrids,  4,  1/6.  Forget-me-nots,  .>t'st 
compact  indigo  and  royal  blue,  20.  1/6.  Foxgloves,  Ivy'.s 
spotted,  white  and  purpurea,  12,  1/6.  Gaillardia  grandi- 
flora, 6, 1/0.  Qypsophila  paniculata,6, 1/6.  HemerocalUs, 
hardy  Lily,  yellow  and  orange,  3,  1/6.  Heuchera,  red, 
4,  1/4.  Hollyhocks,  single,  6,  1/6:  double,  4,  1/6.  Iceland 
Poppies,  6,  1/6.  Incarvillea,  3,  1/6.  Iris,  3,  1/6.  Lavender 
bushes,  3.  1/6.  Linum,  blue  flax,  9,  1/6.  Rosemary  Bushes 

2,  10.  Fuchsias,  hardy  crimson,  bush.  3.  1/6.  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  larue  floivfrinu'  rrowns.  6.  1/9.  Lupins,  white,  blue, 
pink,  6,  1/6.  Tree  Lupins,  yellow,  3,  1/6.  Scarlet  or  pink 
Lychnis,  6,  1/6.  Scarlet  Musk,  quite  hardy,  6.  1/6. 
Pansies,  choicest  large  flowering  strains  and  all  colours, 
separate,  12,  1/6.  Oriental  Poppies,  named  varieties. 
6,  1/6.  Passion  Flower,  hardy  blue  and  white,  2.  1/4, 
Everlasting    Peas,  large   roots,   mixed,   red,  white,    pink, 

3,  1/6.  Pinks,  coloured,  9,  1/6.  Pseonies,  2,  16. 
Pyrethrum,  Keiway  singles    4,   1    6.        Rose   of  Sharon, 

4,  1/6.  Rose  Campion,  12,  1/6.  Scabious,  mixed,  12,  1/6. 
Sweetwilliams,  beautiful  new  scarlet,  pink  or  crimson 
beauty,  6,  1/0;  mixed,  12, 1/6.  Silene,pink<ninpacta,  15. 1/6. 
Red-hot  Poker  or  Torch  Lily,  3  1/6.  Valerian,  crimson 
or  white,  9,  1/6.  Violas,  Bath's  yellow  Gem,  Purple  King, 
Imperia'  Blue,  Snow  Queen,  and  mixed,  12,  1/6.  Viola 
cornuta,  mauve,  purple  and  White  Queen,  and  mixed 
colours.  9,  1/0.  Wallflowers,  Kelway's  magnificent  dou))le 
varieties,  12,  1  6. 

Spring  Cabbage,  Winter  Onions.  Lettuces  Leeks, 
BrusselSprouts,  19  100.  Parsley,  12,  1/0.  Sage, Thyme, 
Mint,  Marjoram,  Fentiel,  6,  1/6. 

STRONG    PLANTS    FOR    COOL    HOUSE    FOR 

WINTER    AND    SPRING    FLOWERING. 

Fig  Palm,  3.  1/6.  Asparagus  Fern,  3,  1/0,  Prpetiial 
flowering  Begonias,  4.  1/6.  Calceolarias  Tigrida,  4.  1/6. 
Cannas,  3,  1/6.  Celsia  critica,  4,  1/6.  Cinerarias,  6,  1/6. 
Primula,  itialacoides,  rosy  lilac,  lor  Christmas  l)loitm. 
4,  1/4.  Primula,  obconica,  new  crimson  and  pink  t'iant. 
4.  1/4.  Primula,  Kewensis.  yellow.  4.  1/4.  Schizanthus, 
Wisi-toniiMisis,  6,  1/4.  Heliotrope,  6,  1/6.  Lobelia  cardi- 
nalis,  scarlet  spikes,  4,  1/6.  Tobacco,  red  or  white,  4,  1/6. 
Plumbago,  blue,  2.  1/6.  Rehmannia,  pink  trumpet,  4, 
1/4.  Scarlet  Salvia,  4,  14.  Streptocarpus,  4,  1/6. 
Fuchsia,  3,  1/6. 

CATALOGUES     FREE. 


Mrs.  PYM,  F.R.H.S. 


w%oSItS"n'I;  Peterborough 


NERINES 

Lovely  Amaryllis  for  autumn  and  winter  blooming.  Require 
only  cold  greenhouse  or  sunny  window.  Of  easy  culture  and 
very  decorative.  Charming  flowers  on  umbels  one  to  two  feet 
high,  sparkling  as  with  gold  dust,  and  very  lasting-  Supplied 
mostly  in  bud.  with  printed  cultural  notes.  Collection  :  12 
named  varieties  pure  white,  rich  pink  to  crimson,  bronze  and 
purple,  in  bud.  20/-.  Collection:  mixed. well  assorted  colours 
in   bud,  10/-  dozen  bulbs.     Carr.   Paid   10/-  Cash  Orders 

FRANK  LiLLEY,  Dept.  "G,"  Guernsey. 


m 


m 


m 


King's  Acre 

75  Gold  Medals  and  18  Silver 
Cups  Awarded  to  our  Exhibits 
during  Seasons   1909-1920. 


160    ACRES 


IXCLUDING 


FRUIT 
VINES, 


m 


^ 
n^ 


FOREST  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES  AND  SHRUBS,  ALPINE 
AND  HERBACEOUS   PLANTS. 

New  Catalogues,  containing  much  use- 
ful information,  free  upon  application. 


^ 


King's   Acre   Nurseries  | 

HEREFORD.    ^'^-  I 
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ERICA    WATSON  I 

If  by  no  moans  one  of  the  most  beautiful  or 
attractive  of  the  hardy  Heaths,  this  presumed 
hybrid  of  Tetralix  and  ciliaris  is  at  least 
valuable  for  its  late  coming,  keeping  time 
practically  with  the  later  bits  of  Sorlei  and 
Cinerea,  and  that  loveliest  of  all  at  this  season, 
St.  Keverne  of  the  Pagans  set.  One  could  go  into 
ecstasies  about  the  beauty  of  this  last  named,  so 
good  in  colour,  sturdy  of  habit  and  sure  of  flower 
is  it.  Beside  it  that  above  named  is  anaemic- 
looking,  and  since  there  is  room  for  the  two,  the 
moral  is  to  keep  them  apart.  E.  Watsoni  is  of 
decumbent  habit  with  attentuatcd  spire-like 
inflorescences  and  pale  red  flowers.  It  is  rather 
more  profuse  flowering  than  some,  and  would 
prove   an   ornament  in  the  rock  garden. 


VIBURNUM  FRAGRANS 

Established    plants   in    pots    of    this    beautiful    new 
flowering    shrub,    5/-    each. 

PERRY'S   HARDY  PLANT  FARM 
ENFIELD. 

BORDER    CARNATIONS 

PLANT    NOW 

We  have  grand  stocks  of  all  the  best  varieties.     Catalogue  sent 

post  free  with  pleasure- 
When  you  think  of  Carnations  you  think  of 

The   Leading   Carnatinn 
Rji'iers   titul    Shfciti  ists 
in  thf  world. 
Dept.  4, 

HAYWaRDS  HE&TH, 

SUSSEX. 


CHARLES    TURNER'S 

catalogues  of 

FRUIT  &    ORNAMENTAL  TREES 
STRAWBERRIES,   &C. 

are  now  ready 
and  will  be  sent  free  on  application  to 

THE   ROYAL   NURSERIES,   SLOUGH 

SALE  OF  ORCHIDS  AT  WARRINGTON. 

MESSRS.    PROTHEROE     &     MORRIS    have 
been  instructed  by 

W.   bOLTOM,    ESQ, 

to  sell  by  ai'ftion  on  the  premises, 

WILDERSPOOL,   WARRINGTON. 

on  WEDNESDAY,   OCTOBEK   20lh. 

a  further  portion  of  choice  and  valuable  Orchids  from  thi^ 
well-known  collection.  .May  be  viewed  by  arrangement  wit  :i 
Mr.  W.  Cain,  the  (jardener. 

Catalogues  on  the  premises  and  of  the  Auctio.ieers,  67 
and  68,  Cheapside,  London.  E.t:. 


FRUIT     TREES,  I 
ROSES,  i 

ORNAMENTAL  STANDARD  TREES  and    | 
SHRUBS.  HARDY  PERENNIALS    | 

Can  be  supDlied  in  quantity  for  Autumn  p 

delivery.     Orders  should  be  placed  now.  iSI 

CATALOGUE  ON  APPLICATION.  ^ 

u, 

I  THE  BARNHAM  NURSERIES,  Ltd.  § 

M  BARNHAM     JUNCTION,    SUSSEX.  ^ 

STRAWBERRIES 

Strong  healthy  plants,  specially  srown  in  pots:  Royal  Sovereian 
and    Sir    Joseph    Paxton  ;     ready     for    immediate     delivery 

FRUIT    TREES     IN    GREAT    VARIETY 

ILLUSTRATED   LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 

JAMES  VERT  &  SONS,  SAFFRON  WALOEN 


21  oz.   SHEET   GLASS 

14x12,  16x12,20x12,  16x14,18x14,20x14,18x16, 

20x16,  22x16,  24x16,  20x18,  22x18.  24x18. 

In  1 00  ft.  cases  at  60/-  each,  or  200  ft.  cases  al  1 1 5/-  each 

FULL   SIZE   STOCK   SHEETS   at 

1 40/-  per  case  of  200  ft.  ot  2 1  oz.,  or  300  ft.  of  1 5oz . 

Limited  quantity  at  above  prices  which  are  absurdly  low. 

Works  have  just  raised  their  prices.    We  have  just 
reduced  ours.      //  cannot  last. 

20/3.  CHARLES  ST.. 
E.C.  1.  LONDON. 


NEWTON, 


NITRATES,     POTASH.     PHOSPHATES 

and  LIME,  administered  in  the  right  forms  to 
suit  each  soil,  type  and  subject  orown  give  liealthy 
plants,  good  crops  of  the  higliest  quality,  and  are 
economical  in  these  times  of  high  prices.  It  pays 
to  have  the  advice  of  an  Expert  and  Consultant. 
Mr.  C.  A.  JARDINE,  Eo.x  No.  10,  c'o  "The 
Garden,"  20  Tavistock  St.,  Covent  Garden,  \V.C.2 


WORTH  KNOWING 


• 


"THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURISTS"  will 
forward,  post  free,  a  copy  of  any  of  the  under- 
mentioned Publications  ; 

P.ifies 

"WOODS"  HORTIC'JLTURAl.  SUNDRIES   82    (lllustratrd) 

garden  schemes  28 

Fencing  list  12 

old  stone"  44 

,,  "Manures*  How  to  Apply"  24  ,, 

Poultryand  BeeAppliances    8  ,, 

Wm.  WOOD  &  SON,  Ltd. 

GARDEN     DESIGNERS    AND    CONTRACTORS, 

TAPLOW,   BUCKS. 


>«n0WM^i4A«M*^^MMM^W 


^^«aM^^ 


NATIONAL 

Potato  Exhibition 

BiNGLEY  Hall,  Birmingham 
9th,  10th  and  11th  NOVEMBER,  1920 

For  Prize  Lists,  tenns  for  Trade 
Exhibits,  Advertising  Space,  &c. 

APPLY     TO— 

W.    H.    MORTER,    Parks    Department, 
Council    House,   BIRMINGHAM. 


PEMBERTON'S    ROSES 

NEW   SEEDLING    ROSES   FOR  1920. 
'The  General,'  'Callisto,'  'Vanity,'  'Havering  Rambler' 

Descrifitive  Price  List  on  Applicati   n. 

J.  H.  PEMBERTON,  Havering,  Romford 


pC  p  p  CTIJ  A  I  We  have  asplendid  stock  of  well-grown 
^^^^^^^^^^^^.^  healthy  plants  in  3in.  pots  ready  for 
FLOWERING  prompt  delivery  (our  selection).  Cata- 
^^^„^^^^^_.,^^^^  loguefree  on  application.  "Carnations 
arrived  in  perfect  condition,  not  a  leaf  or 
bud  damaged.  My  employer  is  very 
pleased  with  them." — C.  T.  \V.  Axmouth,  1920. 


CARNATIONS 


Allwoodii  Novelties 

The  new  hardy  plant— half  Pink  and  half  Carnation. 
Blooms  anywhere  from  Spring  to  Autumn  and  is  the  greatest 
addition  to  Horticulture  for  a  generation. 

1921     NOVELTIES 

JOAN   ...      Salmon  Pink   with  a   deep  centre,  greatly 

admired  by  Princess  Mary 
BETTY  ...     White,  with  a  Red  Maroon  centre 
RUBY    ...      Dark  Red  with  a  deep  tone  of  Chocolate 

at  the  base. 

PRICES  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY,  fine  plants 
from  3^  in-  pots.  5/-  each,  56  6  per  dozen.  Other  varieties 
available  from  1/6  per  plant. 

Cultural  Booklet,  6d.  post  free. 

We  will  gladly  send  illustrated  leaflet  of  all  varieties,  or 
furnish  any  information,  on  tequest. 

When  you  think  of  Cainitions  you  think  of 


AUCTION    SALES    of 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH  and  DUTCH  BULBS ' 

in  lots  to  suit  all   buyers  by 

PROTHEROE   &    MORRIS, 

at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  every  MOXD.AY,  WEDNES- 
DAY .\XD  FRIDAY.     Write  for  Catalofruea. 
67  &  68,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.G. 2 


YOUI^G       Sn     CO.       (Gold  Medallists) 
Hathepley,    CHELTENHAM.      Est.    1890. 


The  leading  Carnation  Raisers  and  Specialists  in  the  World. 
(Dept.  4),   HAYWARDS  HEATH,  SUSSEX 


ESTABLISHED     1832. 
No  connection  with  any  tether  Firm  of  a 


similar  name 


CATALOGUE  FOR  1 920 

(With    Cultural   Directions) 
OF 

SPLENDID 

DUTCH    and 

CAPE  BULBS,  &c 

bIRECT     FROM     THE     GROWERS. 


Is   now   ready,    and   will   be   sent    post    free 
on  application  to  themselves  direct,  at 

OVERVEEN,  HAARLEM,  HOLLAND. 
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HAVE  THE   BEST  OF  GARDEN  FRAMES 

Built  to  last  — soundly  constructed  of  selected  and  seasoned  materials,  of  the  latest  designs — -these 
Garden  Frames  are,  like  all  products  of  Boulton  &  Paul,  the  best  available  at  the  lowest  possible 
prices — consistent  with  sound  workmanship.  The  great  resources  of  this  century-old  firm  are  fully 
utilised  in  making  these  frames,  just  as  in  great  Conservatories  and  Horticultural  Buildings  of  their 
Construction.      As  the  stock  is  limited  and  the  demand  large,  early  orders  are  advised. 


These   are    in    stock   ready    for 
immediate  delivery. 

Carriage  Paid  to  any  station  in 
England  and  Wales. 

Write    for  our   List    of    Garden 
Frames  and  Small  Greenhouses. 


No.  H.  75. 

The  fronts  are  1 1  in.  high,  backs  22  in.  high 
The  frame  is  I  in.  thick,  and  the  Hghts  I  J  in. 
glazed  with  1 5  oz.  glass,  and  painted  two  coals. 

1  Light  Frame,  4ft.  by  6ft 

2  Light   Frame,  8ft.  by  6ft. 

3  Light  Frame,  1 2ft  bv  6ff. 


Telegrams  :  — 
'Boulton,  Norwich. 


Enquiries  invited  for  Greenhouses, 
Conservatories,  Vinery  Ranges, 
Peacli  Houses,  Carnation  Houses, 
Heating  Systems,  Garden  Frames, 
etc.,  of  all  descriptions,  with  requi- 
site accessories. 


No.  80. 

This    is     an    Ideal     Frame    for    Allotment 

Holders  and    Smallholders.      Size,  4tt.  9in. 

by  3ft.  9in.     Sides.  9ins.  high. 

Painted  two  coats  and  glazed  with  1  5oz.  glass 

Frames  also  supplied  in  other  styles  and  sizes 

Price    on    Application. 


Telephone  : — 
Norwich   851. 


London  Address 


1920    PULLETS 

iorWinteresg.s,  also  first  class  1919  birdsfornext  season's 
breeding.  Buy  now;  get  first  selection,  lowest  prices, 
(-.olden,  sdver,  white  Wyandottes  (273  egg  strain),  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns  (285  strain).  Black  Wyandotte 
Bantams,  White  Runner  and  BufF  Orpington  Ducks.  Over 
60U  prizes  and  lionours  won. 

SYDNEY  HILLER,  F.B.S.A. 

CLEVELAND   POULTRY  FARM,  STANDON    Herts 


Send  your   order    now   for 

THE  NEW  RASPBERRY 

LLOYD  GEORGE  PERPETUAL  FRUITING 

13;-  per  doz. 

-Also  my  new  Violet,  20/-  per  doz.,  caniaiic  paid. 

J,   J,    KETTLE,   Violet   Farm,  Corfe   Mullen,    Dorset. 


THE  ECONOMICAL  BETTERMENT  OF  CULTIVATION 

nPHE  Slade  Sectional  Garden  Frame  will  increase  the  size  and  better  the 
condition  of  crops  by  protecting  them  from  the  rot,  damp,  draught,  vermin 
and  extreme  weather. 

A  feature  wliich  is  particularly  noteworthy  in  the  Slade  Frame  is  its  portability.  It  can  be 
moved  about  from  one  place  to  another  as  desired,  while  it  can  be  dismantled  and  assembled 
in  a  few  minutes.  If  you  think  the  matter  out  you  will  certainly  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  wisest  thing  to  do  will  be  to  write  for  Booklet  B,  which  contains  interesting  particulars. 

WRITE     AT      ONCE. 

PRIC;S:  JnQ 

(Free  on   Rail). 


Tarpa  A.— Single  frame,  two 
lights,  size  4ft.  by  3ft.  by  15in.  by 
9in.,  as  illustrated. 


Type  A. — Double    frame,  four 
lights,  size  8ft.  by  3ft.  by  15in,  by 


£4 


13-0 


£2 


Quotations  (including  carriage 
to  any  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom)   will     be     furnished    on 
request.         ..tC     \i 


SEOrrOKAL 

GARDEN  FRAME 

The  SLADE  SYNDICATE,  Ltd.,  (Directors  :  E.  J.  W.  Slade  &  M.  W.  Slade),  35,  Surrey 
Street,   Strand,   London,    W.C.2 


LARGE  EGG  STRAIN.— White  Wyandotte 

Cockerels    from    15/6.      Book    now.      Pedigrees    supplied. — 
Misses  Coaxes,  Broadheath,  Presteign. 


SCRAPER  ^BRUSHES 


"Xo  press  iulo 
soil  or  cement. 
Enamelled  steel. 
(^  ReoewAtle  BrustKs- 
I  I  Wi.atb  11  intW 
Carriage  lOy.  p&ici. 

,     T.G  Harris    C« 
ftrtland  R^  UlcosTER 


SEEDLING    DAFFODILS 

Special  offer  of  Surplus  Bulbs,  as  lifted  from  Mr.  Watts' 
sardeii  at  St.  Asaph.  They  will  give  a  wealth  of  bloom  for 
cutting  with  many  interestinf4  novelties. 


500  for  25/- 


1000  for  40/- 


THE   BULB  FARM,  Llanfairpwll, 

ANGLESEY. 


NOTABLE    GARDENS 

filled  with  treasures  from  almost  every  clime  have  been  created 

by  those  owners  who  know  what  and  where  to  plant. 

Our  specialty  is 

Hardy    Plants   worth    growing 

from  Chin^,  Japan,  America,  the  Himalayas,  and  the  Colonies. 

V.  N.  GAUNTLETT'S  <&  CO.,  Ltd., 
JAPANESE  NURSERIES,  CHIDDINQFOLD,  SURREY 


Ik 


LABOUR  SAVERS.  EUREKA"  Lav-n  Sand  Soilfumc. 
NtcoTiNE,  Insecticides,  fumers. sprays  and  Other  chemicals 
anD  Sundries    sec  ust    Piease  ask  youb  ACEtfr  fob  tre  eureka 

.»riCLES  -  TmEV  A»E  always  satisfactory     If  AKV  DIFFlCULn' 

SEND   DIRECT,     CARR 


iii!umj.iA.dj^maiLnraiiMi^i.'Mii'i! 
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BAND     YOUR 


FRUIT    TREES 


NOW 


OSTICO 

AND     PROTECT 

NEXT     SEASON'S    CROP 

FROM     THE     RAVAGES      OF 

CATERPILLARS 


Small  tins  for  15  to  20  trees,     2,6. 

Paper  Bands  for  above,  6d,  per  paeket. 
2}  lb,  tins,     8/6. 

Paper  Bands  for  above,  21-  per  packet. 


From  Siwlx, 


IrijntnOH'jt'f 


Sole 


lanutaoturers:    McDOUGALL     BROS.,    Ltd. 

6668,  PORT  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 


AVOID 


LOSS 


*^^V  BROTHERS  LIMIT^J 
22;ockport,chesh,iR5| 


« 


THE    SILVER    MEDAL 

HORSE  SHOE 
BOILER 

THE  PREMIER  HEATER  FOR  SMALL 
GREENHOUSES.  ENSURES  FULL  HEAT 
WITH     LEAST     FUEL     AND     ATTENTION. 


»> 


38,000  SOLD. 


COMPLETE      APPARATUS      NOW      FROU      STOCK. 

List  42~Free. 

CHAS.    P.   KINNELL   &    CO.   LTD., 
65,  65a,  Southwark  St.,  London,  S.E.  1. 


GROW  YOUR  OWN  VEGETABLES  FREE  FROM  DISEASE  WITH 

GREENHOUSES. 
GARDENS. 


COMPLETE  SUBSTITUTE  for  STABLE  MANURE 


■  y  SCIBNTIFICALLT     AND     CHEMI0AI.L7    PREPARED. 

Intneformof  a  leaf-mould,  ready  for  use  at  any  time.  In  the  same  way,  and  for  all  purposes  that  stable  manure  Is  put.  Goes  further 

(4  hushels  equalling  15  cwts.).  gives  better  resuit,  is  clean  to  handle,  sweet  smelling,  and  free  from  weeds,  worms,  etc. 

Report  of  Royal   Horticultural    Society.      "  Your  Patented  Hop  Manure  has  been  used  in  the  Society's  Gardens  at 

Wisley,  and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  it  has  proved  excellent  for  the  flower  borders,  fruit  and  vecetables  t^ovra  both  under 

Rlass  and  out  in  the  open  air."  (Signed)    W.  WiLKS.  Secretary. 

A  Beautiful  Free  Booklet  giving  full  itarticulara  and  testimonials  sent  on  receipt  of  i>ostcard. 

■V  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS;  GENUINE  ONLY  IN  OUR  MARKED  BAGS.  CONTAINING  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS.  <«£ 

Prices.  inclu.Ilnfl  bags.  1  bushel  2/3.  4  bushels  6/-.  5-4  hushels  28/9.  10-4  bushels  55/-.  20.4  bushels  100/- 
Carriafle  forward  for  cash  with  order. 

WAKELEV'S  GROUND  GAROEN  LIME  (Caustic  or  Quick  Lime),  3/6  bushel  bag,  carriage  forward. 

WAKELEY     BROS.     A    CO.,    LTO.,75a,  BAMK8IDE,    LONDON.    S.B.I, 


BENTLEY'S  SPECIALITIES 


WEED   DESTROYERS 


DAISY    KILLER 

(Lawn  Sand) 
INSECTICIDES 

FUNGICIDES 

FUMIGANTS 

FERTILISERS 


Catalogue  on  Application. 


SOLE    MANUFACTURERS: 

Joseph  Bentley  Limited 

CHEMICAL   WORKS, 

Barrow  -  on  -  Number,      HULL 


LETHORION 

IMPROVED    VAPOUR    CONE 

Fumigator 


Introduced  1885. 


N' 


OTHING  yet  intro- 
duced has  surpassed 
this  valuable  method 

of  Fumigating  Greenhouses. 

It   combines   economy  with 

efficiency     in     every     way. 

and  is  certain  death  to   all 

pests,  without  any  injury  to 

vegetation ! 

Only  a  match  required  for 

starting  it !     Full  directions 

Reelstered  Trade  Mark  6295       for  USB  On  each  Cone. 

Nicotine  is  the  effective  agent  in  tills  Fumigator  I 
Prioaa. — No.  1,  for  Frames  and  "Lean-to's"  up  to  1,000 
cubic  ft..10d.  each;  No.  2.  for  Small  Oreenbouses  up  to 
1,500  cable  ft.,  1|3  each;  No.  3,  tor  general  use  Id 
Large  Greenhouaes  from  2,0t0  to  2,600  cubic  ft.,1/9  each. 
Sold  by  the  Trade  generally. 

CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  LONDON.  S.E.I 


THEY  ARE  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

ALL     HAND     MADE. 

ARTISTIC  FERN  PANS 
AND     BULB      BOWLS. 

State  guantiti'^8  and  sizes  required,  and  have 
"Carriage  Paid"  Quotation,   or  write  for  Price 

List— PR  BB 
RICHARD    8ANKEY    &    SON,  LTD., 
Royal  Potteries,  Bulwell,  Nottingham. 


Handkerchiefs 

are    always    welcomed 

No  matter  whom  the  recipient  may  be,  especially  if  their  usefulness  is 
enhanced  by  the  beaut\'  and  long  wearing  qualities  associated  with 
those  produced  bi  the  famous  linen  manufacturers.  Robinson  and  Clea\  er. 

We    guarantee   delivery   of  all 
parcels    to    customer's    address 

Write  to-day  for  price  list  No.  46s-  and  cuttings,  sent  post  free. 

ROBINSON  &    CLEAVER    LTD. 

LINEN      Manufacturers,      BELFAST 


:cts  there  ^S 

and  makes  the  Garden  'rtli}^?„;, 
gav  all  the  year  round  ."";^.TsTi 


Sold  ever>  where  for  Hortlcu'turnl  purposes  in  PACKETS  lOd.  &  HO.  and  i 

BRANDED  &  SEALED  BAGS:  Tlb-^-.S  9;  U  Ihs..  6/6:2SIbs..  11/6 ;  5S  lbs,  20/- :  112  lbs  .  37/-.     Or 

direct  (rem  the  Works      arrhfie  Paid  in  the  L'mted  King  lorn  for  Cash  with  Order  (except  PACKETS). 


CLAY    &■  Si)N.    Manure- K'.ri  4«  Boiic  (-rubiieri,  ;iirtAiror<L).  LONOCi"S.£. 


Printed  by  Hudson  &  Keaens,  Limited.  Hatfield  Street  Works,  Stamford  Street.  S.E.  1.  and  Published  by  "  Country  Life."  Limitbd.  at  20.  Tavistock  Street,  Strand,  W.C.  3, 
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pBXaiBIKBIlD   AT  IBB    UENKBAL' 
PORT    OFFIOB  AS  A    NBWBFAfBB 
AKD  FOB    OANADIAIl    UAQAZIint 
FOOT. 


1 


Price  THREEPENCE 

Yeaily  Subscription 
Tnlacd.  17/4:  Foreign.  17/4 


ROSE    BLUSH    RAMBLER. 


BARR'S  COLLECTIONS  OF  BULBS 

30/-  Collection  for  Forcing,  Greenhouse  <&  Sitting  Room. 

Containing  Early  Hyacijitlis,  Daffodils,  Polyantluis  Xarcissi,  Tulips,  Fri-esias,  etc. 

Half  Collection  1  5/- 

25/-  Collection  of  Bulbs  for  Bowls  and  Vases. 

Giving  a  siK-cession  of  bloom  troni  late  Antunin  to  Sprin',^.  inchulinKtlic  most  suitable 
Hyacinths,  Daffodils,  Jonquils,  Polyantlms  Narcissi,  Cliiouodoxas,  etc. 

Half  Colleclion  12IB 

25/-  Collection  of  Daffodils  for  Bowl  Culture. 

C'lintains  G  each  of  !,'>  most  suitable  varieties — all  extra  strong  bulbs. 
Half  Colleclion   12/6  Full  Descriptive  Catalogue  free,  on  appUcalioH 

RARR   X/    QRNQ   '*''<  ""^   ^   ''^'  *^"^^   street, 

DHnn     tt     OUnO     Covent   Garden,  London,  W.C.  2. 

MERRYWEATHER  S   FRUIT  TREES 

Do   not   fail    to   plant   the   fallowing, 
unquestionably  two  of  the  finest  fruits  in  cultivation  : 

APPLE— BRAMLEY'S  SEEDLING,  thefinestprofitableappleincultivation;  fruit 
wonderful  size,  skin  lively  green,  changing  to  yellow,  with  bright  red  cheek  ;  flesh,  firmj 
crisp,  sub-acid,  very  juicy,  an^  flavour  when  cooked  without  equal.  Will  keep  till  May 
or    June. 

DAMSON— MERRYWEATHER.  Thishascausedarevolutionin  Damson  growing; 
the  growth  is  very  similar,  and  as  viperous  as  Victoria  plum.  Unlike  all  Damsons  i'J^ 
commences  to  fruit  on  two  or  three  year  old  trees.  The  fruit  is  of  wonderful  size,  and 
true  Dams-jn  flavour.     Could  readily  be  taken  for  a  late  Plum,  until  tasted. 

Send  for  Particulars. 

H.    MERRYWEATHER    &    SONS,    LTD., 
Garden  Specialists,  SOUTHWELL,  NOTTS. 

SUTTON'S    BULBS 

COJIPLETE    CATALOGUE    OF    THE    BEST 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  NARCISSI,  CROCUS,  etc. 

ox    APPl.ICATKiX. 

SUTTON'S  Collections  of  Daffodils  and  Narcissi  for  NaturaJisation. 

250  Daffodils  and  Narcissi  in  10  named    varieties  32/S 

100             ,,                             „  ,,                         ,,  13'6 

50              ,,                             ,,  „                         „  7/. 

25              „                             „  5                         „  3/6 


fijlCtcx/r<f« 


OICQ 


The  King's  Seedsmen 

READING 


STRONG  PLANTS  FOR  PRESENT  PLANTING 

DELPHiNIUMS  from  our  Gold  Medal  Collection  in  splendid  variety, 

our  selection        20/-,  25/-,  30/-,  40/-,  and  50/-  per  doz. 

BORDER  CARNATIONS,  our  selection,   in  first-class  sorts, 

12/6  and  15/-  per  doz. 

POLYANTHUS,  in  separate  colours,  White,  Yellow,   Crimson, 

3/e  per  doz'.,  25/-  per  100  ;  mixed  colours,  3/-  per  doz.,  20/-  per  100. 

DELPHINIUM  SEED,   Collection  of  12  varieties,   6/-,  half  collection,  3/- 

,,  ,,         in  finest  mixture     ...  6d.  and  1/- 

Delphiuiitm  and  Border  Carnation  Catalogues  free  on  application  to 

BLACKMORE      &      LANGDON,       BATH. 
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"THE  GARDEN"  CATALOGUE    GUIDE  !Q|^|2H  IDS 


NOTICE  TO   OUR   READERS 

IN  order  to  avoid  waste  in  the  printing  of 
catalogue",  readers  are  advised  to  apply  to 
the  following  firms  lor  the  catalogues  they 
require.  We  therefore  beg  to  point  out  that  the 
under-mentioned  firms  will  be  very  pleased  to 
send  their  useful  catalogues  to  our  readers  free 
of  charge,  on  receipt  ol   a  post  card. 


Rose  Specialists 

ELISHA   J.   HICKS,   M.C.,   N.U.S.,   etc. 

HURST,   BERKS. 
The  Champion   Decorative  Rose  Grower  of  England. 


Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 


KELWAY   &  SON 

RXTAIL  Plant  Department 

LANGPORT,  SOMERSET 


Hardy  Plants 

ColourBorders 

Gladioli 


J.  CHEAL  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

Nurseries 

CRAWLEY 


Landscape 
Qardeners 
Trees  and 
Shrubs,  etc. 


LAXTON  BROS. 

Nurseries 
BEDFORD 


Strawberries 

and 

Fruit  Trees 


PERRY'S 

Hardy  Plant  Farms 

ENFIELD,  MIDDX. 


Water  Lilies 

and 

Bog  Plants 


PULHAM  &  SON 

NUHSEHIES 

ELSENHAM.  ESSEX 

W.  WELLS,  JuNR. 
Habdy  Plant  Nurseries 
MERSTHAM,  SURREY 


Garden  Craftsmen, 

Rockworkers, 

Rock,  Alpine 

and 

Herbaceous  Plants. 


Herbaceous  and 
Alpine  Plants, 
Delphiniums  and 
Michaelmas  Daisies 


Garden  Sundries 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 
234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S£..  1 


XL    ALL 

Trade  Insecticide  & 
only. 

Fumigants 


CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Shad  Thames,  S.E.  1    ;ind 
Bedford  Chambers 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2 

BARNARDS,  Ltd. 
NORWICH 


Merchants  and 

Manufacturers 

of  Horticultural 

Sundries, 

Fertilisers  and 

Insecticides 

etc. 

Qarden  Espaliers 
&  Trainers.  Par- 
ticulars of  our 
Stock  on  appli- 
cation 


Seeds  and  Bulbs 


R.  H.  BATH  Ltd. 
The  Floral  Farms 
WISBECH 


Home-Grown 
Bulbs   and 
Seeds 


G.  G.  WHITELEGG  &  Co. 

The  Nurseries, 
CHISLEHURST. 


Bulbs  and  Irises 
New  Catalogue 
Now    Ready, 
Post  Free  on 
Request. 


BLACKMORE  &  LANGDON 
TwERTON  Hill  Nursery 
BATH 


Begonias 
Delphiniums 
Gloxinias 
Cyclamen,  etc< 


HENRY  ECKFORD 

Wem 

SHROPSHIRE 


Sweet  Peas  and 
Garden  Seeds 
Fertilizers 


DAWKINS 

408,  King's  Road 

CHELSEA,  S.W. 


Bulb 

Catalogue 
Free  on  application. 


R.  WALLACE  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Kilnfield  Gardens 
COLCHESTER 


New  Bulb  and 
Iris   List 
Now    Ready. 


J.  JEFFERIES  &  SON,  Ltd. 
Roval  Nurseries, 
CIRENCESTER. 


Bulbs  of  all  kinds 
Specialists  in 
Darwin  and  May 
Flowering  Tulips 
and   Hybrid 
Qladioli. 


of  vigorous  habit  and  superior  constitution. 
A  visit  to  our  Establishment  is  cordially  in- 
vited to  inspect  our  immense  and  interesting 

STOCK  RAISED   BY  THE 

PURE  CULTURE  SYSTEM 

Choice  Species.   Rare   Botanical   Specimens, 

Albinos   in   warm   and    cool  sections  also   a 

speciality. 

Expert  advice  given  and  all  requisites  supplied 

for  the  good  culture  of  Orchids. 

GHARLESWORTH  &  GO., 

HAYWARDS    HEATH. 

Gardening  Made  Easy 

Bdiled  oy  E.  T.  CUOK. 

200  Pages.       23  Illustrations. 
Price  21-  Net.         In  Cloth,  2/6. 

By  post,  4d.  extra. 


Landscape  Gardening 


Pnbllshed  at  the  OtRces  of  "  Countet   Lipb,"   Ltd..   20, 
Tavistock  Street.  Covent  Oardon.   W.C.  2. 


WHITELEGG  &  CO. 
CHISLEHURST 

write  us 


Landscape  and 
Qarden  Archi- 
tecta,  specialise 
in  Hock,  Water 
and  Formal 
Qardens,  etc. 


NOTABLE    GARDENS 

filled  with  treasures  from  almost  every  clime  have  been  created 

by  those  owners  who  know  what  and  where  to  plant. 

Our  specialty  is 

Hardy    Plants    worth    growing 

from  China.  Japan,  America,  the  Himalayas,  and  the  Colonies. 

V.  N.  GAUNTLETT'S  &  CO.,  Ltd., 
JAPANESE  NURSERIES,  CHIODINQFOLD,  SURREY 


J.  BENTLEY,  Ltd. 
Babrovp-on-Humber 
HULL 


Weed  Destroyers 
Lawn  Sand 
Insecticides 
Fertilizers 


BORDER   CARNATIONS 

PLANT    NOW 

We  have  grantJ  stocks  of  all  tlie  best  varieties.     Catalogue  sent 

post  free  with  pleasure- 
when  you  think  of  Carna.ions  you  think  of 

T/(t-   Leadiitg  Carnation 

Raisers  iTiirf    St>ccialist^ 

in  the  -^orh). 

Dept.  4, 
HAYWARDS  HEATH, 
SUSSEX. 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 

234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E. 


XL  ALL 

Trade  Fertilizers  and 
only.       Agricultural 
Manures 


Tbe  New  DESTRUCTOR  CO.  Rubbish 
Ltd. 

Destructors 


Station  Road,  PERSHORE. 


Heating  Apparatus 


C.  p.  KINNELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.       Boiler 
Greenhouse  Heating  List  No.  42, 

SouTHWAKK  St.,  London,  S.E.  1    Post  Free . 


CUTHBERT'S 

Gold  Medal  Bulbs 

We  can  offer 

WHITE  ROMAN   HYACINTHS, 
SOUND  EXTRA  LARGE  BULBS 

at  40/-  per  100,   Carnage  paid. 
Also 

AZALEA  Mollis     AZALEA  Mollis  X  Sinensis 
indica        „       Hardy  Ghent 

In  all  our  best  and  newest  named  varieties. 


wm 


Mimmmm  w;^^m§^^mM 


m 


KING'S  Acre 

75  Gold  Medals  and  18  Silver 
Cups  Awarded  to  our  Exhibits 
during  Seasons    1909-1920. 


160    ACRES 


m 


IXCLUDIXl.; 


Catalogues  post  free  on  application. 

R.  &  G.  CUTHBERT, 

SOUTHGATE     NURSERIES,     SOUTHGATE,    MIDDLESEX 

Established  1797. 


m 


^^ 


FRUIT 
VINES, 

FOREST  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES  AND  SHRUBS,  ALPINE 
AND  HERBACEOUS   PLANTS. 

New  Catalogues,  containing  much  use- 
ful information,  free  upon  application. 

King's   Acre   Nurseries 
HEREFORD.    ^'^■ 
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THE    C;.\RDEN    BE.\UTIFCL    IN    SPUING. 

WEBBS'     COLLECTIONS     OF    BULBS    for 

Beds.  Borders,  and  Outdoor  lirowth.  Finest  Quality  .inil 
Value.  C'olleetions  containing  a  ehoiee  assortment  of 
Hyacinths.  Tulips.  Narcissi,  Crocus.  Iris,  etc.,  10s.  6d., 
:;is..  42.S.  each.  Carriage  Paid.  Catalogue  on  request. 
WEBB  *  SON'S,  LTD.,  The  King's  Seedsmen, 
STOUKBRIDGE. 

'wATERERS'    RHODODENDRONS, 

Azaleas,  Rare  Shrubs,  Japanese  Cherries,  Maples,  and 
Chinese  subjects.  Roman  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  Freesias, 
I'nlips.  Bulbs  for  bowl  culture  and  bedding;  Alpine  and 
Herbaceous  Plants ;  Fruit  Trees,  Strawberries,  for  forcing 
and  planting,  etc.  Roses  in  all  forms. — John  Waterer, 
S0N8  &  Ceisp,  Ltd.,  Bagshot,  Smrey,  and  Twyford.  Berks. 


GREENHOUSE  PAINTING  AND   GLAZING 

— ■■  VITROLITE"  superior  to  White  Lead  Paint,  25/-  per 
I  sill.  Cans  extra.  "  PListine,"  supersedes  Putty,  44/-  per 
iC"t. — Full  particulars  from  Walter  Caeson  <fe  Sons,  Grove 
W,)rk8,  Battersea.     Agents  throughout  the  Country. 

PRIMULA    ASTHORE    HYBRIDS,    a    fine 

ne\^-  strain,  embracing  various  beautiful  shades  of  buff, 
iTimson,  orange,  violet,  cream,  etc.,  varying  in  height  from 
Htt.  to  3tt. ;   strong  plants  from  pots,  1/6  each. 

PRBIULA    LISSADEL    HYBRID,  a  very  fine  form  with 
or.inge  red  flowers  ;    strong  plants  from  pots,  2/6  each. 
.    (tEUM   BORISII    (new),    large    orange   red    flowers,    con- 
tinHouslv  in  bloom,  2/6  each. 

I  GENTIANA  ACAULIS,  strong  pot-grown  plants.  9d. 
each.  8/-  per  doz. 

HELICHRYSUM      BELLIDIOIDES,      glistening     white 
tl'jners  ;   requires  sunny  position  ;    1/-  each,  10/6  per  doz. 

PLUMBAGO    LARPENTCE,   a   late   blue    flowering   rock 
(lint,  1/-  each,  10/6  per  doz. 

S-iXAFRAGA,  12  in  12  varieties,  our  selection,  from  8/- ; 
J.)  in  25  varieties.  16/6  ;   50  in  50  varieties,  31/6. 

VERONICAS  (shrubbv>,  12  in  12  varieties,  our  selection 
irom  9/- ;   25  in  25  varieties,  17/6. 
B_  ESCALLONIA    LANGLEYENSIS,  fine  pot-grown  plants, 

PULHAM   &   SON, 
The  Nurseries,  Elsenham,  Stansted,  Essex. 

PRIOR'S    WORLD  FAMED     ROSES    AND 

''RTJIT  TREES;  catalogues  free.  — D.  Prior  &  Son, 
Champion  Rose  Grower,  Colchester.     Mention  paper. 

MISS   DU   CANE   has   choice    collection   of 

Mpine,  Rock  and  Herbaceous  Plants.  Moderate  price3, 
Catalogue  free  on  application. — Mountains,  Witham,  Essex. 

100    BEST    ALPINES.— List,  giving  height, 

•clour,  flowering  period,  aspect  and  soil,  post  free.  Sample 
•ollections  for  sun  or  shade,  9s.  doz.  free. — -BOWELL  and 
>KABRATT,  Alpine  Specialists.  Cheltenham. 

WAKELEY'S  PATENTED  HOP  MANURE. 

■The    only    reliable    and    complete    substitute    for    Stable 
rianure.     See  advt.  on  p.  iv, 

THE    ROCK   GARDEN Now   Ready,    the 

:nd  Edition  of  this  popular  book  by  E.  H.  Jenkins,  7s.  6d. 


let.  by  post  8s.  Beautifully  illustrated, 
iffices  of  "  Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20, 
'ovent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


Published  at  the 
Tavistock  Street, 


iURBAGE   ROSES   on  Pedigree   Stocks.— 

,000  varieties  grown.  List  of  "The  Hundred  Best  Roses," 
)08t  free. — The  Burbage  Nurseries,  Nr.  Hincklej-, 
-eicestershire.      Established    1773.      (Manager,    G.    Geary, 

.Jl.H.S.) 

rOBACCO        STAVES        FOR        GARDEII 

'ENCIX(i,  Poultry    Houses,  etc..     £7  10  0   per   ton,     t.o.r. 
averpool;    2  ton  lots;  cash  uitti  order.— Gordons,  Ltli., 
Tithebarn  Street,  Liverpoo'. 

'^EV.    G.    BARNES,    F.R.H.S.,    SCOFTON, 

Porksop,  has  a  fine  collection  of  named  Pyrethrum  and  other 
lants.     Also  imlbs,  Darwin  Totipa.  etc.     List. 

PLENDm    YELLOW     FIBROUS    LOAM. 

■ure  Leaf  Mould,  Coarse  Sand,  each  5/-  per  sack.  Prepared 
ompost,  6/6  ;  Cocoanut  Fibre,  5/6  per  sack.  Kalnit,  14  lbs. 
0. — W.  Herbert  &  Co..  Hop  Exchange,  London,  8.E. 


BARR'S     GOLD     MEDAL       DAFFODILS 

(awarded  47  Gold  Medal.s,  5  Silver  Cups).— The  finest  sorts 
for  Pots,  Bowls.  Exliibition,  Flower  Borders  and  to 
Naturalise.  Also  many  New  Seedling  Varieties  offered  for 
tile  first  time.        Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 


BARR'S    HYACINTHS,    TULIPS,    LILIES, 

CROCUSES,  IRISES,  etc.,  for  pots  and  bedding.  Finest 
quality.  Descriptive  Catalogue  with  special  circular  of 
Bulbs  for  Bowl  culture,  free. — Babb  (fc.SONS,  11,  12  &  13, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.2. 


THE  DOUGLAS  GLOVES.— Our   wonderful 

new  strain  of  Hardy  Border  Clove  Carnations  have  been  tlie 
sensation  of  the  1920  shows.  Rigidsteras, perfect  of  calyx, 
glorious  scent !  Tliev  do  grandly  In  any  part  of  Great 
Britain.  Catalogue  free  to  intending  purchasers.  Seed 
2/6  and  5/-.— J.  Douglas,  Great  Bookham. 


LOVELY   SPRING    FLOWERING    PLANTS 

for  autumn  planting,  inchn.ing  polyanthus  in  all  beautiful 
shades,  yellow  aUysuni,  forget-me-not,  paiiaies,  strawberry 
plants,  strong.  Nowready.  Catalogue  free. — Ernest  Hills, 
The  Rhydd  Nurseries,  Hanley  Castle,  Worcestershire. 


GREENHOUSES,        CONSERVATORIES, 

VINERIES,  Etc,  repainted,  also  reglazed  and  painted.— 

Write    Chapman    *    Sons,    Horticultural  Glaziers    and 

Painters,  Worple  Way,  Richmond,  Surrey.  Yard,  Houblon 
Road. 


BAND    YOUR     FRUIT   TREES   now   with 

McDougall's  Ostico,  and  save  next  year's  crop.  The  most 
scientific  and  effective  means  of  preventing  the  attacks  of 
caterpillars.  In  tins  at  8(6  and  2/6  each.  Paper  Bands: 
packets  for  use  with  8/6  tins  2/-  each;  for  use  with  2/6 
tins  6d.  each.  Sold  by  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  and  Iron- 
mongers. Sole  Manufacturers,  McD0UG.\LL  Brothers,  Ltd., 
Port  Street,  Manchester. 

ROCK  PLANTS,  best  varieties,  inexpensive. 

List  free  —Marion  Gledstajtes,  Fardross,  Clogher,  Ireland. 


JAMES  GRAY,  LTD.,  Builders  of  Conser- 
vatories, Greenhouses,  etc.,  and  Heating  Engineers,  Danvers 
Street,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W.  3.  Wire:  Gray,  Kensington  ftu. 
Telephone  :  Kensington,  90  &  91. 


ROSES.—ALLEN'S    GOLD    MEDAL 

NORWICH  ROSES.  Our  new  descriptive  price  list  with 
Hints  on  How  to  Grow  Roses,  now  ready,  post  free.  — 
Write  to-day,  A.  J.  &  c.  Allen,  Rose  Growers.  Norwich 
(for  over  oO  years). 


IRON  AND  WIRE   FENCING  for  gardens, 

tree  guards,  gates,  arches,  espaliers,  rose  stakes,  and  orna- 
mental garden  iron  and  wire  work  of  every  description.  Send 
tor  illustrated  catalogue.  Also  kennel  railing  and  poultry 
fencing.  Ask  for  separate  lists. — Boulton  &.  Paul,  Ltd., 
Manufacturers,  Norwich. 


CORRESPONDENCE    CLASSES    FOR   THE 

R.H.S.  EXAMINATIONS:  terms  moderate.  All  previous 
candidates  successful. — Apply  F.R.H.S..  Box  No.  4,  c  o 
•'TheGaeden,"  20,Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.2. 

ROCK      GARDEN      PLANTS.  — Where 

and  in  What  Soils  to  Plant  Them.  A  useful  guide  to 
garden  lovers,  with  catalogue,  48  pages,  post  free. — 
G.  R.  Phipps,  Alpine  Nursery,  Barnham,  Bognor. 


RIVERS'   FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  VINES, 

FigB,  Oranges  and  Orchard  House  trees  are  of  flrst-claes 
quality,  and  a  large  and  select  stock  is  always  on  view. 
Inspection  Invited.  Price  list  post  free  on  application. — 
Thos.  Rivebs  a  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. 


WM.   DUNCAN   TUCKER   &  SONS,   LTD., 

Lawrence  Road,  South  Tottenham,  N.  15. — Conservatories, 
I  Winter  Gardens,   Vineries,   Peach  Houses,   Portable   Build- 
ings, etc. 

LAXTON'S  STRAWBERRIES.— Pot  Plants 

and  Runners  of  all  the  best  new  varieties,  and  the  old 
favourites  can  now  be  booked  for  early  delivery.  Catalogues 
gratis  on  application. — Laxton  Brothers.  Bedford. 


KELWAY'S   PiEONIES.  —  NOW    IS    THE 

TIME  TO  PLANT.  AS  BEAUTIFUL  AS  ROSES.  HAVE 
YOU  TRIED  THEM  ?  As  one  walks  through  a  border  of 
KELWAY'S  P.^ONIES  one  can  easily  imagine  that  they 
are  roses — giant  roses — tlieir  delicious  scent,  their  creamy- 
tinted  petals  flushed  with  pink,  and  their  bright  dark  foliage 
are  exceptionally  delightful. 

WRITE  TO  KELWAY'S  NOW,  and  procure  strong 
named  plants  for  Oifob.r  and  .N'ovemi.er.  Then  you  will  be 
rewarded  with  good  clumps  and  beautiful  blossoms  in  earlv 
summer.  ' 

KELWAY  &  SON,   THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURISTS 
LANGPORT.  SOMERSET. 


DOBBIE'S  AUTUMN  LIST  of  Bulbs,  Roses, 

Sweet  Peas.  Vegetable  Seeds,  and  Plants,  post  free.  Also 
List  of  Seed  Potatoes.— Dobbie  &  Co..  Ltd.,  Roval  Florists 
Edinburgh. 


BATH'S     HOME-GROWN     BULBS.— New 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  finest  Narcissi,  Tulips,  Hya- 
cinths, etc.,  as  supplied  to  the  royal  parks  and  gardens, 
with  full  cultural  directions,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent 
post  free  on  application. 


BATH'S    ROSES     AND     PiEONIES,— New 

Illustrated  Catalosiie  containing  full  cultural  notes,  of  the 
best  new  and  staiiilar.l  varieties,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  ap|)lic:ition.— (Dept.  E.),R.H:  Bath,  Ltd., 
The  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech. 


The     Rev.      W.      SERJEANTSON,     having 

replanted  his  Datfodils  and  Narcissi,  has  many  to  spare ; 
bulbs  sound,  healthy,  true  to  name.  Prices  as  follows  ■ 
Weardale  Perfection,  9/-  per  doz.  Lady  M.  Boscawen, 
14/-  per  doz.  Lucifer,  3/6  per  doz. ;  16/-  per  100.  White 
Lady.  4/0  per  doz.  ;  £1  per  100.  Horace,  10/6  per  doz.  • 
£2  10s.  per  100.  Emperor,  3/6  per  doz. ;  £1  Is.  per  100 
Madam  de  Graaff,  7/6  per  doz.  ;  £2  per  100.  Barril  con- 
spicuous, 1/9  per  doz.  ;  9/- per  100.  Ciissandra.  6/6  per  doz.  • 
£1  10s.  per  100.  Argent,  3/6  per  doz. ;  16/-  per  100.  For 
descriptions  of  above  see  Rev.  J.  Jacob's  article  in  The 
Garden,  October  9th,  page  503.  Golden  Bell,  4/-  per  doz.  ■ 
£1  10s.  per  100.  Artemis,  2/-  per  doz.  ;  15/-  per  lOO' 
Y.  B.  M.  Camm,  3/-  per  doz.  ;  £1  2s.  per  100,  Evangeline 
0/-  per  doz. ;  £2  8s.  per  100.  Irene,  3/6  per  doz  ■  £1  4s 
per  100.  Blood  Orange,  2/6  per  doz. ;  14/-  per  100.  Moun- 
tain Maid,  5/-  per  doz. ;  £2  8s.  per  100.  Glorv  of  Leiden, 
4/-  per  doz.  ;  £1  10s.  per  100.  Olympia.  §/■  per  doz. 
Elvira,  3/6  per  doz.  ;  £1  4s.  per  100.— Acton  Burnell  Rectory 
Shrewsbury. 


ROCKERY     PLANTS     SPECIALITY.— List 

free.— Terry  Lee.  16,  Morden  Road,  Stecliford,  Birmingham. 

WALLACE'S     GOLD       MEDAL      IRISES 

should  be  planted  now.      Our  unique  publication.  Irises  and 
Iris  Gardens,  free  on  application. 


WALLACE'S  LILIES,  TULIPS,  EREMURUS, 

Calochorti,  Narcissus,  Hyacinths,  Crocus,  etc.  Our  catalogue 
of  these  is  ready,  free  on  application. — R.  Wallace  A-  Co  , 
Ltd..  Kilnfleld  Gardens,  Colchester. 

BIRDS'   BATHS,  GARDEN    VASES,  SUN 

DIALS,  NESTING  BOXES.  Catalogue  (No.  4)  tree.  — 
MOORTON,  5,  Thornton  Avenue,  Chiswick. 

KING'S     ACRE     SHRUBS,     TREES     AND 

HEDGING  PLANTS.  New  illustrated  catalogue  now 
ready,  and  will  lie  forwarded  free  on  application. — Kisn's 
.4CRE  Nurseries  Ltd.,  Hereford. 


THERKILDSEN'SiROSES,  FRUIT  TREES, 

cti-.,  grown  here  witliin  two  miles  of  the  sea.  ]Sew  illustcattHl 
r;it.alogue  free. — K,  Thebkildsen,  F.R.H.S.  (Danish 
Nationality),  The  Rose  Gardens,  Kew,  Southport. 


GOVERNMENT      PAINT,     White,      Stone 

or  Cream  colour,  Id  lb.  and  21  lb.  tins,  7d.  a  pound.  Best 
Copal  Varnish,  12s.  6d.  per  gallon. — Quick's,  Peckford 
Place,  Brixton  Road,  S.W.  9. 


FLOWER  POTS.— 10  8in.,  12  6in.,  15  5in., 

15  4111.,  15  3iu.,  complete,  packed  free,  12s.  6d.  Illustrated 
list  of  pots,  saucers,  seed  and  cutting  pans,  seakale.  and 
rhubarb  pots,  etc.,  free. — Thos.  Jeavons,  Potteries.  Brierlev 
Hill. 
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XHOXJSA 


N^DS      OF      XJS£:JRS 

testify   to   its   excellence   for    ROSES. 

AWARDED  DIPLOMA  AND  MEDAL  AT  THE 


YEJLRLY 


cele^Ated' 


HOPMANURE 

(  PATENTED.) 

V  The  Most  Perfect  ^" 
to^     Fertilizer     ^ 


ROYAL  INTERNATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION.  1912. 

Beware  of  imitations. 
Genuine  only  in  our  marked   bags 

Containing  Guaranteed  Analysis. 


AND 


^  COMPLETE  X. 
SUBSTITUTE 


SCIENTIFICALLY  AND  CHEMICALLY  PRE- 
PARED in  the  form  of  a  leaf-mould,  ready  for  use  at  any 
time,  in  the  same  way,  and  for  all  purposes  that  stable 
manure  is  put.  Goes  further'l  cwt.  equalising  15cwt-5.), 
gives  better  results,  is  clean  to  handle,  sweet  smelling, 

and  free  from  weeds,  worms,  etc. 
THE  GARDEN  states;  The  ditficulty  of  obtaining  reilly 
gcoJ  stable  or  farmyard  manure  is  overcome  by  using 
Wakeley's  Hop  Manure.  This  supplies  just  the  materials 
required  for  improving  the  condition  of  a  soil,  furnish- 
ing with  needful  humus  and  providing  the  crops  with 
the  essential  plam  foods  they  require,  viz.,  nitrogen, 
phosphates  and  potash. 

Also  WAKELEY'S  GROUND    GARDEN   LIME   (Caustic  or  Quick    Lime),  3/6  bushel  bag,  carriage  forward 

WAKELEY  BROS.  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  75a,  Bankside.  London. 


Report  of  Royal  Horticultural  Society 

'*Your  Patented  Hop  Manure  has  been  used  in  the 
Society's  Gardens  at  wisley.  and  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  It  has  proved  excellent  for  th*^  flower 
borders,  fruit  ant  vegetables  grown  both  under  glass 
and  out  in  the  open  air." 

(Signed)  W.  WILKS.  Secretary. 

Prices.  includinR  bass.  1  bushel  2/3;  4  bushels  6-;  5  * 
bushels  28/9;  10-4  bushels  55/-;  20-*  bushels  100/-. 
Carriage  forward  for  cash  with  order. 

A  beaatlfQ  Free  Booklet  givins  fall  particnla.rsaiidteEtimonia.lE 
sect  OD  receipt  ot  postcard. 


CHOICE  APPLES 

My  New  "QUEEN    MARY" 

(Jas.  Grieve  and  Wra.  Crump). 

Award   of    Merit,    R.H.S.       Fresh,    tender, 
crisp,  juicy  and  delicious  flavour. 

Coloured   Plate    with  price   of   Trees. 

A  fine  lot  of  Cordons,  Bushes,  &c.,  free 

also      Madresfield      Court,      Worcester 

Peasmain  and  Ribston.  Colour  of  Worcester 

with  fine  Ribston  flavour. 

{See  page  7  of  Fruit  List  for  full  description,  c~c.) 

Standard  Apples,  strong  transplanted, 

in  leading  sorts. 
Half   Standard    Plums,  extra  fine 
(chiefly  on  Pershore  stock). 

Currants,  Gooseberries,  in  clean, 

healthy,  strong  bushes.     And  my 

Worcester      Berry,    a     marvel    in 
berry-bearing  fruits    (See  page  5  Fruit  List). 

STANDARD     ROSES   on     Briar. 

Fine,  in  best  sorts  as  Avoca,  McArthur, 
Heriot,  Lyon,  Dicksons,  La  France, 
etc.,  etc.,  from  5/-  each  ;    also 

Dwarfs  and  Climbers  from  2/-  each. 

{Seepages  15-19,  List  Free). 

EDWARD  J.  PARSONS,  F.R.H.S. 

Fruit  Specialist,  etc,  WORCESTER 


LANGLEY  BULLACE 

A  PLUM  AND  A   DAMSON 

combining  the  finest  qualities  of 
both  with  prodigious  cropping 
powers  added.  Even  when  neigh- 
bouring trees  are  barren  this  stands 
conspicuous  with  heavy  ropes  of  fruit, 
unequalled  for  bottling  or  preserving. 


Fine  Standards     •■• 
Bushes  and  Pyramids 


from  7/6  each. 

„      5/-      „ 


Descriptive  Fruit  Catalogue  on  application. 
Stock,  250,000  Trees. 

JOHN  WATERER,SONS&  CRISP 

LIMITED, 

Fruit  Tree  Growers,  TWYFORD,  Berks. 


IRIS   HOOGIANA 

A.M.,    R.H.S.,    1919 

We  have  a  large  stock  of  this  wonderful  new  Iris,  which  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  garden  plants  introduced 
during  recent  years.  It  grows  about  'Ik  to  3  it.  high,  and 
carries  in  great  profusion  large  blooms  of  a  lovely  shade  of 
pale  soft   blue.     Plant  early  in  October. 

Price  1/6  each,  15/-perdoz. 

G.  G.  WHITELEGG  &  CO., 

THE      NURSERIES, 

CHISLEHURST,    KENT. 


Michaelmas  Daisies 

One  each  of  this  superhset,  most  of  which  have  receiveil  an 
Award  of  Merit  at  the  B.H.S.; 

Antwerp,  Blue  Gem,  Brightest  and  Best,  Brussels,  Mods, 
King  of  the  Beleians.  Mrs.  J.  Baker,  Namur,  Robinson  V.G., 
Sam  Banham,  'Wells'  White,  Amellus  King  George,  Beauty 
of  Ronsdorf. 

Strong  plants,  1  of  each    £15    0.  2  sets,  e3    5    0 

3  sets,  £3    0    0. 

QENTIANA  FARRERI.  An  exquisite  novelty  from 
WE.STEEN  CHINA.  A.M.,  R.H.S.,  1919.  F.C.C,  1920. 
Strong  plants,  7;6  eacii. 

ERIGERON      MERSTHAM      QUORY.      A.M.,     K.H.S.. 

1919.  Tile  best  of  all  erigerons,  does  not  need  stakini:, 
2/6  each,  24/-  dozen. 

Send  for  my  descriptive  catalogue,  post  free. 

Awarded  5  Gold  Medals,  6  Silver  Gilts,  12  Silvers, 
6  Awards  of  Merit,  1920. 

W.  WELLS,  Jun.,  Hardy  Plant  Nurseries 

MERSTHAM,    SURREY. 


PEMBERTON'S    ROSES 

NEW   SEEDLING    ROSES    FOR  1920. 
'The  General,'  'Caliislo,'  'Vanity,'  'Havering  Rambler' 

Descyit>tizH'  Price  List  on  Applicatii'it. 

J.  H.  PEMBERTON,  Havering,  Romford 


pC  p  p  FTIJAL  ^^^  ^^^'^  ^  srlendid  stock  of  well-grown 
^^^_^_._^^^  healthy  plants  in  3in.  pots  ready  for 
FLOWERING  ^■'°i"P' '^^'■^'^■'y  (our  selection).  Cata- 
..^.,_^^^M..H..  logue  free  on  application.  "Carnations 
CARNATIONS  ^"'^^"^  ■"  perfect  condition,  not  a  leaf  or 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  bud  damaged.  My  employer  is  very 
pleased  with  thein." — C.  T.  \V.  A.xmouth,  1920. 

YOUNG       &>     CO.       (Gold  MedaUists) 
Hathepley,    CHELTENHAM.       Est.  1890 
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PLANTING  SEASON. 


GEO.    JAGKMAN   &  SON, 

WOKING  NURSERIES, 
SURREY. 

(Esfablishcd  ox^er  a  Century.) 
Invitn  inspection  of  (heir  lamo  ;nui  varied  stock  of 

ORNAMENTAL     TREES     AND     SHRUBS. 
ROSES,   CLIMBERS. 
FRUIT  AND  FOREST  TREES. 
HERBACEOUS     AND     ALPINE     PLANTS. 

2UU  Acres  of  Stock  to  si-Iect  ironi. 
Ccjtalofincs  free  on  Applicalion. 


Advice  given  on  all    matters   appertaining  to 

LANDSCAPE        GARDENING       and       Estate 

Improvements. 


Send  your   order   now   Jot 

THE  NEW  RASPBERRY 

LLOYD  GEORGE  PERPETUAL  FRUITING 

15/-  per  doz. 
Also  my  new  Violet,  20/-  per  doz.,  carriage  paid, 

J.  J.   KETTLE,   Violet   Farm,  Copfe    Mullen,    Dorset 

MRS.  PYM'S  FAMOUS  PLANTS 

POST  FREE  OR  CARRIAGE  PAID  PASSENGER  TRAIN. 

Notice. — Please  add  4d.  extra  for  orders  under  3/-. 
24/-  worth  for  20/-.  Plant  now  for  success.  Strong 
hardy  plants.     Cash  with  Order. 

Wallflowers,  blood  red,  crimson,  gold,  bro^\'n,  bronze, 
yellow,  pink,  ruby,  purple  and  new  hybrids,  3/-  100  ;  12/-  500. 

Anthemis  Kelwayi,  4,  1/6.  Alyssum,  gold  dust,  6,  1/4. 
Anchusa,   best  blue,    6,    1/6.  Antirrhinums,    12,    1/6. 

Aquilegia,  long  spurred,  6,  1/6.  Aubrietia,  12,  1/6, 
Auriculas  4,  1/4.  Brompton  Stocks,  large,  year-old, 
6,  1/6.  Campanula  carpatica,  dwarf,  4,  1/6.  Cam- 
panula pyramidalis,  3,  1/6.  Campanula  Wahlenbergia, 
large  Clematis-flowered,  4,  1/6  (all  year  old  plants).  Canter- 
bury Bells  blue,  white,  pink,  9,  1/6  ,  double,  6, 1/6  ;  smaller, 
12,  1/6.  Carnations,  good' double  border,  6,  1/6,  separate 
colours,  scarlet,  crimson,  white,  yellow  grounds,  pink,  4,  1/6. 
Chinese  Pinks,  12,  1/6.  Coreopsis  grandi^ora,  6,  1/6. 
Cornflowers,  Kelway's  blue,  12,  1/6.  Daisies  new,  very 
large  double  blooms,  pink  or  white,  15, 1/6.  Daisies,  bedding 
pink  or  white,  20,  1/6.  Dianthus,  all  colours,  separate  or 
splendid  large  flowermg,  mixed,  12,  1/6.  Delphinium 
Formosum,  splendid  large  blue,  3.  1/6.  Delphinium,  light 
or  dark  blue  or  grand  hybrids,  4,  1/6.  Forget-me-nots,  Jest 
compact  indigo  and  royal  blue,  20,  1/6.  Foxgloves,  Ivey's 
spotted,  white  and  purpurea,  12,  1/6.  Qaillardia  grandi- 
flora,  6, 1/6.  Qypsophila  paniculata,6,  1/6.  Hemerocallis, 
hardy  Lily,  yellow  and  orange,  3,  1/6.  Heuchera,  red, 
4,  1/4.  Hollyhocks,  single,  6,  1/6;  double,  4,  1/6.  Iceland 
Poppies,  6,  1/6.  Incarvillea,  3,  1/6.  Iris,  3,  1/6.  Lavender 
bushes,  3,  1/6.  Linum,  blue  flax,  9,  1/6.  Rosemary  Bushes 

2,  1/6.  Fuchsias,  hardy  crimson,  bush,  3,1/6.  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  large  flowering  crowns,  6,  1/9.  Lupins,  white,  blue, 
pink,  6,  1/6.  Tree  Lupins,  yellow,  3,  1/6.  Scarlet  or  pink 
Lychnis,  6,  1/6.  Scarlet  Musk,  quite  hardy,  6.  1/6. 
Pansies,  choicest  large  flowering  strains  and  all  colours, 
separate,  12,  1/6.  Oriental  Poppies,  named  varieties. 
6,  1/6.  Passion  Flower,  hardy  blue  and  white,  2.  1/4, 
Everlasting    Peas,  large   roots,    mixed,   red,  white,   pink, 

3,  1/6.  Pinks,  coloured,  9,  1/6.  Paeonies,  2,  1/6. 
Pyrethrum,  Eelway  singles    4,   1    6.        Rose  of  Sharon, 

4,  1/6.  Rose  Campion,  12,  1/6.  Scabious,  mixed,  12,  1/6. 
Sweetwiliiams,  beautiful  new  scarlet,  pink  or  crimson 
beauty,  6,  1/6;  mixed,  12, 1/0.  Silene,pinkcompacta,  15, 1/6. 
Red-hot  Poker  or  Torch  Lily,  3  1/6.  Valerian,  crimson 
or  white,  9,  1/6.  Violas,  Bath*s  yellow  Gem,  Purple  King, 
Imperia'  Blue,  Snow  Queen,  and  mixed,  12,  1/6.  Viola 
comuta,  mauve  purple  and  White  Queen,  and  mixed 
colours,  9,  1/6.  Wallflowers,  Kelway's  magnificent  double 
varieties,  12,  16.  Red  Cowslips,  very  showy.  6,  1/4 
Polyanthus.  Kclways  lovely  bonier  varieties,  6,  1/4. 

Spring     Cabbage,    Winter     Onions,   Lettuces     Leeks, 
Brus3elSprouts,l/9100.    Parsley,  12,1/6.  Sage, Thyme, 
Mint,  IVlarjoram,  Fennel,  6,  1/0, 
STRONG    PLANTS    FOR    COOL    HOUSE    FOR 

WINTER  AND  SPRING  FLOWERING. 
Fig  Palm,  3.  1/G.  Asparagus  Fern,  3,  1/6,  Pepetual 
flowering  Begonias,  4.  1/6.  Calceolarias  Tigrida,  4.  1/6. 
Cannas,  3,  1/6.  Celsia  critica,  4,  1/6.  Cinerarias,  6,  1/6. 
Primula,  lualaei.jdis.  rosy  hlac.  for  Christmas  bloom, 
4,  1/4.  Primula,  obeonica,  new  crimson  and  pink  triant, 
4.  1/4.  Primula,  Kewensis,  yellow,  4,  1/4.  Schizanthus, 
Wisetoniensis,  6,  1/4.  Heliotrope,  6,  1/6.  Lobelia  cardi- 
nalis,  scarlet  spikes,  4,  1/6.  Tobacco,  red  or  white,  4,  1/6. 
Plumbago,  blue,  2,  1/6.  Rehmannia,  pink  trumpet,  4, 
14.  Scarlet  Salvia,  4,  1/4.  Streptocarpus,  4,  1/6. 
Fuchsia,  3,  1/6. 

CATALOGUES     FREE. 

Mrs.  PYM.  F.R.H.S.,  ;?bS'SlT"oTI;  Peterborough 


THE  WORLD'S  BEST 
BULBS  AND  ROSES 

NO    RUBBISH. 

OUR   Motto  — YOUR  Satisfaction 


.J,  and  .5/- 

per  doz. 

.  from  1/1 

•       „    1/- 

Od. 

i)d. 

Rd. 

(id. 

from  Gd. 

8d. 

from  1/3 

.    ,,     fid. 

eacli 

1/3 

per  doz 

A  FEW  EXTRACTS  FROM  OUR  CATALOGUE. 

Hyacinths 1 '!),  2/- 

TULII's,  early  and  late 

D.\FFOPII,S 

SNOWDitors 

SOILLAS 
RANrNCl'LI 

Winter  Aconitk 

Spanish  Iris 

Chionoikixa 

Anemones 

LlLIUM  Candidu.m 

Freesias  j._ 

ROSES.      Over   60   varieties. 

Arthur  K.  Goodwin,  A.  Hill  (iray.  Antoine  Rivoire,  Avoca, 
Betty,  Caroline  Testout,  Cheerful,  Dean  Hole,  Duchess  o; 
Wellington,  Edn  Meyer,  Edward  Mawley,  F.  Forrester. 
F.  Peiiihertou.  (leo.  C.  Wand.  Geo.  Diekson,  Gorgeous,  Grace 
liarliiif;.  lladlry.  Harry  Kirk,  Juliet,  King  George  V..  Lady 
.Aslitnwii,  Ilillint^don,  Pirrie,  Lyon  Rose,  Mme.  A  Chatenay, 
Mnie.  C.  .Martinet,  Edouard  Herriot  (Daily  Jfail).  .Jules 
(irnley.  liavarj.  JI.  Dickson  Hamill,  Melody,  Miss  A.  dc 
Rotliseliild.  il.  Sharnian  Crawford.  Aaron  Ward.  Jlrs.  Geo. 
^'orwood.  Mrs.  tieo.  Slla\v>'er.  diihelia,  Pharisaer,  Prince  de 
lUdgarie.  Kadiance.  Sunl>urst,  Souv.  de  Pierre  Notting, 
Alfred  Colonih,  Baron  de  Kotlisclilld,  Ben  Cant,  Captain 
Haywanl.  Fisher  Holmes,  Druschki,  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  Hugh 
ami  .Margaret  Dickson,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Mrs.  R.  G.  S.  Craw- 
ford. Victor  Hugo,  Gen.  McArtliur. 

BUSHES,  our  selection 23/- doz. 

STANDARDS,  our  selection  .  .  .57/-    ,, 

CLIMBERS — Alberic  Barbier,  American  Pillar,  Crimson 
Rambler,  Dorothy  Perkins,  Hiawatha,  W.  A.  Richard- 
son  ..         ..         ..         ..         ..         ..         ..       2/- each 


CURRANT   BUSHES 
RASPBERRY  CANES 


12, 


-  doz. 


.  .    3  -  and  5/-      , , 
Carriage  Paid  on  Orders  of  20/-  and  over  for  C.W.O. 

^'Full  descriptive  catalogue  of  kig/iest  griide  biUb!^,  rf-s-es,  plants, 
etc.,  sent  post  free  on  application  to  ; — 

WEST   VIEW   NURSERIES,    Henslow   Road,    IPSWICH. 


RYDERS  NEW  BULB 

AND 

PLANT  SERVICE 

FREE  CATALOGUE  NOW  READY. 

Realising  that  the  in- 
auguration of  this  most 
important  service  de- 
manded something  out  of 
the  ordinary,  RYDERS 
have  produced  for  Garden 
Lovers  a  most  interesting 
and  beautifully  illustrated 
catalogue.  It  contains 
some  fine  coloured  plates 
and  many  photographs, 
and  offers  a  wide  selec- 
tion of  the  choicest 
Bulbs,  Plants  and  Roses, 
together  with  valuable  hints  for  their  successful 
cultivation. 

The  stock  of  Bulbs  listed  in  RYDERS  Catalogue 
has  been  gathered  together  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  principal  Bulb  Growers  in  the  World — the 
selection  being  made  on  the  spot  and  the  bulbs 
kept  under  strict  observation  by  experts  during  the 
process  of  lifting,  drying  and  grading. 

Everything  presented  in  RYDERS  Bulb  and  Plant 
Catalogue  can  be  relied  upon  to  be  the  very  best  that 
is  produced — at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

WRITE    FOR    YOUR    FREE    COPY   TO-DAY— 
A    POSTCARD    WILL    DO. 

RYDERS ST.  ALBANS 

(RYDER  &  SON,    1920.  Ltd.) 


CHAMPION 

IRISH 
ROSES 


By  Appointment  to 


Mis  Majkstv 
King  George  V. 


ILLUSTRATED   CATALOGUE   WITH   HINTS    ^^ 
ON   KOSE    CULTURE    FREE    ON   REQUEST.   ■■ 

Splendid  Plants  J 


FROM    Tin', 

Champion    Irish   Rose 
Nurseries. 


All  Hugh  Dickson's  collections  are 
selected  from  the  finest  varieties  and 
include  many  of  their  new  creations. 
All  roses  are  guaranteed  true  to  name. 


HUGH 


f 


* 


Royal        t:^ 
Nurseries 


Allwoodii  Novelties 

The  new  hard\'  plant — half  Pink  and  half  Carnation. 
Blooms  anywhere  from  Spring  to  Autumn  und  is  the  greatest 
addition  to  Horticulture  for  a  generation. 

1921     NOVELTIES 

JOAN  ...      Salmon  Pink   with  a  deep  centre,  greatly 

admired  by  Princess  Mary 
BETTY  ...    White,  with  a  Red  Maroon  centre 
RUBY    ...     Dark  Red  with  a  deep  tone  of  Chocolate 

at  the  base. 

PRICES  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY,  fine  plants 
from  3^  in.  pots.  S/-  each,  56/6  per  dozen.  Other  varieties 
available  from  1/6  per  plant. 

Cultural  Booklet,  Gd.  post  free. 

We  will  gladly  send  illustrated  leaflet  of  all  varieties,  or 
furnish  any  information,  on  request. 

When  you  think  of  Carnations  you  think  of 


The  leading  Carnation  Raisers  and  Specialists  in  the  World, 
(Dept.  4).  HAYWARDS  HEATH,  SUSSEX 

I  FRUIT     TREES,  I 
I  ROSES,  I 

i    ORNAMENTAL  STANDARD  TREES  and    | 
%    SHRUBS.  HARDY  PERENNIALS    1 

i  m 

»S!  Can  be  supplied  in  quantity  for  Autumn  'Ok 

^  delivery.    Orders  should  be  placed  now.  [p 

g  CATALOGUE  ON  APPLICATION.  ^ 

I  THE  BARNHAM  NURSERIES,  Ltd.  | 

it  BARNHAM     JUNCTION,    SUSSEX.  I! 

m  ^ 
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ROSES 


Golden   Emblem 
Golden  Ophelia 
Gorgeous 
Lady  Ash  town 


OUR  OWN  GROWING,  TRUE  TO 
NAME,  ON  THE  RIGHT  STOCKS, 
ALL  THE  BEST,  including 

Mrs.   H.  Morse  Ophelia 

Christine  Constance 

Lady  Pirrie  Richmond 

Lady  Hillingdon  Hugh  Dickson 

Madame  Abel  Chatenay  Madame  E.  Herriot  (Daily  Mail) 

General  McArthur 

Emily  Gray,    the  Finest  Yellow  Rambler,  and  many  others. 

CDIIIT    TDCCQ     ALL  THE  LEADING  KINDS  IN 

rnui  I    I  ncco  finest  quality. 

FLOWERING  TREES  &  SHRUBS 

A     SPLENDID     COLLECTION 


Descriptive  Catalogue  post  free.     Early  Orders  advisable. 


^ 


SEPTEMBER     ROSES 

From  Wood  &   Ingram's  Fine  Collection. 

■^  >-$$--?  $^  ^^  ^^  ^-J  ^^^^  ^^  $$  ^^  $^  ^^  $?  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^P  ^^  ^P  o^  <^p  o 


WOOD  &  INGRAM 


Telegrams:  Clematis,  Huntingdon. 


NURSERIES, 

HUNTINGDON 

Telephone :  No.  4 


No.  2552.— Vol.  LXXXIV. 
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IN  this,  our  special  Rose  Number  we  are 
able,  thanks  to  our  contributors,  to  present 
readers  with  very  excellent  selections  of 
Roses  for  northern  as  well  as  southern 
gardens.  We  take  this  opportunity  of 
advising  readers  to  order  Roses  early  and  unless 
this  is  done  we  do  not  guarantee  that  readers 
will  be  able  to  purchase  all  of  the  varietifs 
reconunenied  in  our  pages.  Most  of  them  are 
still  to  be  had,  but  there  is  even  yet  a  serious 
shortage  of  Rosea  in  nurseries.  Some  of  our 
leading  growers  are  already  sold  out  of  certain 
varieties.  This  may  be  cause  for  regret,  though 
it  is  a  healthy  sign  and  is  a  sure  indication 
of  the  great  revival  in  gardening  that  is 
spreading  throughout  the  laud.  Thus  to  avoid 
disappointmeat  readers  should  order  their  Roses 
at  once — after  all  there  is  no  better  time  for 
planting  than  early  November. 

Roses  Golden  Emblem  and  Ophelia. — There 
were  so  many  interesting  Roses  at  the  National 
Rose  Society's  Show  the  other  day  that  I  feci 
tempted  to  add  a  few  more  details  to  my 
previous  account.  I  speak  more  from 
the  gardener's  point  of  view  than  the 
exhibitor's  in  any  case,  and  I  specially 
wish  to  emphasise  the  fact  that 
that  charming  Rose,  Golden  Emblem, 
has  proved  itself  the  most  useful  and 
robust  of  the  j-ellow  Roses,  and  its  duller 
and  richer  green  foliage  inclines  one  to 
think  it  is  free  from  the  fatal  spot, 
which  so  cripples  many  of  this  strain. 
Ophelia  showed  its  superiority  to  all 
other  Roses  of  its  typ:.  Antoine 
Rivoire,  La  Tosca,  Pharisaer  and  other 
old  favourites  of  that  type  of  colouring 
and  growth  must  all  retire  into  the 
background  as  Ophelia  now  holds  first 
place  for  beauty,  for  continuity  of  bloom 
and  for  dainty  colouring  and  solid 
petals  that  defy  ordinary  weather.  If 
only  Ophelia  proves  itself  as  useful 
as  it  is  beautiful  we  shall  have  another 
great  addition  to  our  gardens.    E.  H.  W. 

Rose  Blush  Rambler. — ^The  [illus- 
tration on  the  front  cover  of  this  issue 
givts  a  good  idea  of  the  habit  and 
free-flowering  qualities  of  this  well 
known  Rose.  It  is  suitable  for  almost  any 
position,  but  the  best  effect  is  produced 
when  it  is  grown  on  poles  and  arches 
as  shown  in  the  picture.  It  produces 
stout  growths  r2  feet  to  t6  feet  in 
length  ;  it  is  one  of  the  cleanest  Roses 
in  cultivation,  being  rarely  attacked  by 
aphis  or  mildew.  The  sprays  of  blooms  last 
in  perfection  for  quite  a  long  time,  but 
they  look  rather  shabby  when  past  their 
best  ;    this,  however,  is  easily  put  right 


by  doing  tlie  annual  pruning  irectly  the  flowering 
period  is  over.  Roses  are  quite  a  leading  feature 
in  the  gardens  of  Castleford,  Chepstow,  where 
the  photograph  was  taken. 

Climbing  Rose  Francois  Guillot. — As  there 
are  so  few  varieties  of  climbing  Roses  that  give 
even  a  reasonable  crop  of  second  blossom  the  same 
year,  it  is  a  boon  to  find  even  one  that  does  so. 
The  subject  of  this  note  flowers  in  June,  according 
to  the  season— early  or  late — again  dm-ing  August. 
A  plant  under  our  notice  gave  a  full  crop  of  bloom 
and  even  in  the  middle  of  September  there  was  a 
nice  sprinlde  of  flowers.  The  buds  are  pale  yellow, 
passing  as  they  develop  to  pure  white.  The  growth 
and  freedom  of  flower  are  all  that  can  be  desired. 
The  foliage  appears  to  be  immune  from  mildew  c 
insect  pests. 

Autumn  Flowers. — The  flower  beds  in  the 
formal  garden  at  Kew  between  the  large  Palm 
House  and  the  pond  arc  f  xceptionally  gay  at  the 
present  time  with  autumn  flowers.  The  large 
beds  along  the  centre  include  bronze,  yellow  and 


crimson  Chrysanthemums,  Marguerites  Mrs.  F. 
Sander  and  Broussoneti,  seedling  light  coloured 
Pentstemons  and  seedling  Chrysanthemimi  maxi- 
mimi.  Bordering  these  are  beds  of  Intermediate 
Antirrhinums  in  mixed  colours.  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
Decorator  and  King  of  Denmark,  with  small  beds 
of  seedling  Verbenas. 

From  a  Railway  Carriage  Window.— It  is 
siuprising  how  many  pretty  plant  pictures  one 
may  see  from  the  rail\\'ay  carriage  windo%v  in  rough, 
out-of-the-way  spots  by  the  railroad  side  close  to 
London.  A  couple  of  instances :  There  was  a 
fine  flowered  group  of  HoUyhocte  on  an  angular 
sloping  piece  of  ground  near  to  Battersea.  The 
base  of  the  plants  was  hidden,  but  the  flowers 
looked  most  delightful  just  above  the  lines  of  rail. 
Not  fai-  away,  on  a  siding  among  a  weedy  entangle- 
ment, was  a  charming  group  of  a  wild  Harebell  ; 
it  needed  but  a  piece  or  two  of  stone  placed  in  the 
vacant  places  between  the  plants  to  make  it  a 
perfect  alpme  study.  Some  plants  of  the  common 
White  Bindweed  were  a  very  pretty  sight  lately, 
clothing  an  awful  rough  bank  by  the 
railway  near  New  Cross.  They  had 
evidently  come  from  a  rustic  arch,  then 
through  the  iron  palings  of  a  backyard 
on  to  the  siding.  Nothing  else  but  rank, 
coarse  weeds  stood  a  chance  to  grow  there, 
and  this  was  seemingly  trying  to  hide  them 
Trial  of  Sweet  Peas  at  Wisley. — 
The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  intends 
to  carry  out  a  trial  of  Sweet  Peas 
during  the  next  three  years,  taking  the 
various  colour  sections  in  succession, 
and  including  both  Spencer  and  grandi- 
fiora  types.  The  latter  are  included  at 
the  desire  of  many  Fellows,  who  ap- 
preciate their  stronger  scent  and  more 
regular  form.  In  1921  the  trial  will  be 
of  blue,  lavender,  lilac  mauve  and 
purple  shades  only,  including  the  fancy, 
marbled,  striped  and  flaked  varieties  of 
the  Sweet  PeaJ  Society's  classification 
where  any  of  the  foregoing  shades  are 
involved.  Varieties  for  trial  should  be 
sent  to  the  director,  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  Gardens,  Wisley,  Ripley.  Surrey. 


ROSE     GOLDEN     EMBLEM, 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

October  19. — Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Fortnightly  Meeting.  Lecture 
at  3  p.nx  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Reudle,  F.R.S., 
on  "  Plants  of  Interest  in  the  Day's- 
Exhibition." 

October  26. — Southampton  Horti- 
cultural Society's  .\utumn  and  Chry- 
santhemum Show  (two  days).  Bath  and 
West  and  Southern  Counties  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Meeting. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

(The  Editor   is    not    responsible    for    the    opinions 
expressed    by    correspoi-.deuis. ) 


THE   AROMA  OF  STRAWBERRY 

LEAVES. 

'T'HERE  is  always  aa  added  charm  about  The 
Garden  when  the  "  Rev.  J.  J."  walks  in  it 
(metaphorically  speaking),  and  his  recent  contribu- 
tion (page  427)  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  He 
calls  with  an  unerring  note  our  attention  to  the 
fragrance  of  Strawberry  leaves, those  time-honoured 
leaves  of  heraldry,  the  memory  of  which  leads  us 
captive,  for  who  does  not  recall  the  delicious 
perfume  they  breathe  forth  ?  In  bygone  days  they 
were  frequently  used  to  sweeten  and  scent  the 
floors  of  houses.  In  "  The  Spacious  times  of  Great 
Elizabeth  "  it  was  the  custom  thus  to  employ 
the  Strawberry  leaf,  and  with  this  charming  custcm 
to  preface  a  visit  from  Royalty  with  what  was  then 
called  "  the  Sweeting  of  the  house " — essences 
were  sprinkled  over  the  carpets  ;  dying  Strawberry 
leaves  which  give  "  a  most  excellent  and  cordial 
smell "  were  put  with  Rose  leaves,  Rosemary, 
S>Tinga,  Sweet  Marjorum  and-  Bay  leaves,  in  a 
perforated  china  jar  and  set  under  a  parlour  or 
chamber  window." — H.   C.   P. 

REDWEED     AND    PIGS. 

piGS  are  too  valuable  to  experiment  on, 
otherwise  I  would  have  been  tempted  to 
give  them  some  of  the  self-sown  Poppies  which 
this  year  are  here,  there  and  everywhere  all  ovcr 
the  garden.  It  is  stated  in  "Gleanings  from 
Books  on  Agriculture  and  Gardening"  (1802) 
that  sheep  and  hogs  are  very  fond  of  Corn  Poppies 
(Papaver  Rhoeas),  and  that  "  in  Berkshire,  where 
they  are  caUed  Redweed,  the  inhabitants  pull 
them  to  feed  their  swine  at  home  ;  and  it  is  said 
that  they  will  increase  so  much  the  milk  of  a  Sow, 
as  to  enable  her  to  bring  up  a  litter  of  sucking 
pigs  for  the  market,  with  very  little  other  help."' 
Can  any  reader  substantiate  or  refute  this  state- 
ment ?  Unfortunately  there  are  no  referenc :s 
given  in  the  Gleanmgs  to  enable  one  to  traca 
any  of  the  statements  made.— Joseph  Jacob. 

POLYGONUM  AMPHIBIUM  AND  OTHER 

WEEDS. 

J  WAS  greatly  surprised  on  reading  that  Poly- 
gonum amphibium  was  not  so  often  grown  as  it 
should  be  in  the  flower  border  and  in  the  rock  garden 
see  page  46S),  and  doubted  wliether  the  WTiter 
had  got  the  right  thing,  tiU  he  explained  that  it 
was  as  "  much  at  home  in  the  water  as  on  dryland." 
I  have  flowering  specimens,  with  their  characteristic 
leaves,  both  floating  in  the  water  and  on  dry  land 
from  the  same  spot.  I  admire  the  plant  when  in 
bloom  under  both  conditions,  but  have  always 
held  the  idea  that  its  beauty  in  the  wild  state  is 
more  appreciable  than  its  company  would  be  at 
home.  Much  cultivated  and  meadow  land  is 
infested  and  spoiled  by  it.  Euphorbia  Esula 
sprung  up  from  seeds  among  Roses,  and  not  far 
away  I  introduced  Potentilla  reptans  bv  way  of 
experiment,  and  they  caused  me  a  considerable 
amount  of  trouble  to  exterminate  after  a  few  years. 
Some  seedlings  of  Convolvulus  arvensiswere  allowed 
to  grow  for  two  seasons  by  way  of  experiment, 
and  even  in  that  period  required  much  digging 
to  get  out  the  whole  of  the  rhizomes.  Calystegia 
sepium  came  through  the  seams  of  a  brick  wall 
from  a  neighbouring  garden  and  tormented  me  for 
years  till  it  was  exterminated  on  the  other  side. 


This  rampant  weed  also  elevates  asphalted  paths 
and  comes  through  the  wide  cracks  it  makes. 
As  an  instance  of  the  deleterious  effect  of  tree  roots 
in  a  garden,  I  may  mention  that  a  seedling  of 
Robinia  Pseudacacia  permeated  an  area  S  feet 
square  dming  its  second  season,  although  it  had 
been  transplanted  in  spring. — Hortulanl's. 

JUDGING  AT  THE  RECENT  VEGETABLE 

SHOW   OF   THE  R  H.S. 

TN  your  issue  of  October  2,  your  reporter  condemns 
unreservedly  the  judging  in  certain  classes. 
The  judgment  is  called  in  question  primarily  on 
the  plea  in  the  long  Carrot  class,  that  the  first 
prize  was  not  given  to  examples  of  roots  with 
specially  long  attenuated  roots,  two  thirds  of 
which  would  have  been  cut  off  b}'  a  cook  as  of  no 
value  and  cast  into  the  refuse  basket.  Another 
example  to  which  your  critic  would  evidently 
have  given  a  prize  to  was  a  dish  of  half-grown 
specimens,  no  doubt  pretty  to  look  upon.  But 
Carrots  are  not  grown  to  be  framed  !  is  the  principle 
of  weight  and  general  excellence  in  the  growth 
of  such  vegetables  as  Carrots,  Onions  and  Potatoes, 
which  are  the  bulk  of  the  food  of  the  people  (and 
which  ought  to  have  attained  to  their  full  weight 
and  development  by  now),  to  be  subordinated  to 
half-grown  specimens,  showing  prettiness  of 
outline  and  attractive  colouring  as  their  chief 
merits?     We  trow  not. — The  Judges. 
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ALL  keen  Rose  growers  of  some  ten  years  or 
more  ago  will  remember  the  advent  of  the 
Lyons  Rose,  which  was  in  its  day  a  wonderful 
introduction,  its  colour  and  lasting  qualities  were 
truly  great.  It  created  a  sensation  in  the  Rose 
world  until,  alas,  it  suddenly  became  a  fallen  idol, 
for  people  found  that  the  habit  of  growth  left  very 
much  to  be  desired.  With  some  it  would  not  grow, 
with  others  it  grew  and  shed  its  leaves.  From 
that  day  until  an  American  raiser  gave  us  Los 
Angeles  we  have  had  nothing  to  take  its  place, 
but  with  this  variety  we  have  the  glorious  colouring 
(but  more  reliable)  of  the  Lyon  Rose  combined 
with  a  true  hybrid  tea  habit.  The  raiser  of  Los 
Angeles  gave  me  the  parentage  of  this  Rose,  but  I 
am  not  permitted  to  disclose  it,  yet  those  who  know 
Roses  and  one  of  our  best  hybrid  teas,  mav  look 
at  Los  Angeles  and  guess  correctly  its  parentage. 
I  know  of  no  contemporary  Rose  which  is  more 
certain  to  remain  in  our  gardens  as  one  of  oiu: 
favourite  varieties.  The  illustration  on  the  opposite 
page  is  prepared  from  a  photograph  taken  of 
plants  growing  in  Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.'s 
nursery.  Bush  Hill  Park,  where  this  Rose  has  proved 
its  capabilities  to  be  both  an  early  summer  and  good 
autumn  flowering  Rose. — L.  C. 

FELICITE  ET  PERPETUE. 

jyjR.  ENGLEHEART'S  conclusion  (page  498)  is 
to  put  it  mildly-,  a  strange  one.  The  object 
of  this  discussion  was  to  ascertain  the  correct  name 
of  a  certain  Rose  of  French  origin,  and  until  that 
is  done  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  every  need  for 
further  discussion.  Your  reviewer  very  skilfully 
demonstrated  the  utter  absurdity  of  using  the  two 
names  without  the  conjunction  and  put  Mr. 
Engleheart  into  a  quandary  from  which  he  seems 
unable  to  escape  except  by  declaring  that  there 
is  no  need  to  proceed  further.  It  matters  little 
whether  he  was  writing  of  English  or  "  French 
ways  in  retaining  or  omitting  the  conjunction." 
The  name  is  a  French  name  and  must  be  reproduced 
in  English  catalogues  in  its  proper  French  form. 
It  is  quite  possible,  he  says,  that  the  raiser  gave 
the  Rose  its  name  without  the  conjunction.     This 


is  mere  guesswork,  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  M.  Jacques  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  And 
Mr.  Engleheart  seems  to  be  very  easily  satisfied 
that  the  name  appears  in  French  catalogues. 
"  with  or  without  the  conjunction  indifferently." 
In  no  French  catalogue  that  I  have  consulted  is 
the  name  given  without  the  "  et."  Upon  what 
evidence  does  Mr  Engleheart  rely  ?  Was  it  on  the 
authority  of  the  lady  correspondent  who  said 
something  of  the  kind,  unsupported  by  any 
authority,  who  told  us  that  the  two  young  women 
mart\Ts  suffered  death  at  Rome,  that  their  names, 
are  always  associated  together,  and  that  sometimes 
the  article  (sic)  is  omitted  and  a  h\-phen  used  ? — 
all  of  which  is  erroneous  ?  If  Mr.  Engleheart 
cares  to  try  to  substantitate  his  view  I  invite  him 
to  give  three  or  four  examples  of  this  Rose  name 
printed  without  the  conjunction,  from  any  reputable 
French  Rose-grower's  catalogues,  and  I  will 
undertake  to  quote  the  same  number  of  examples 
from  eminent  French  Rose  authorities,  whose 
works  must  be  regarded  with  far  greater  respect 
ihan  any  ordinary  nurseryman's  catalogue,  in- 
which  the  name  is  properly  given  as  only  it  can  be  : 

Fe'lICITe'        ET        PERPETUE.— C.      Harman 
Pavxe. 

'■  What's  in  a  name  ?    That  which  we  call  a  Rose, 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet." 

VES  !    Master  Shakespeare,   but   if   we   wish   to 
obtain  one  like  it  we  require  its  right  name  in 
order  to  ask  for  it.    Many  years  ago  I  obtained  the 
sweet   old   Rose  in  question   under   the  name   of 
Felicite  Perpetue,  the  roots  as  bare  of  soil  as  the 
name  of  accent,  yet  I  must  confess  I  was  one  of 
those  simple  souls  who  thought  to  surround  my 
home  with  perpetual  happiness.    I  was  encouraged 
in   this   fond   belief   by   reading   in   Dean   Hole's 
delightful  "  Book  about  the  Garden,"  the  following 
passage :     "He    goes    through    the    chancel    door 
by   which    the    Rose    Felicite    Perpetuelle    climbs 
heavenward  in  emblematic   beauty."     What   can 
that  emblem  be  but  everlasting  joy  ?     Loath  as 
one  must  be  to  relinquish  a  name  which  has  long 
been  in  use.  and  a  belief  cherished  for  the  greater 
part  of  a  lifetime,  such  a  sacrifice  must  be  made 
in  the  sacred  cause  of  accuracy,  even  though  one 
feels  like  a  child  robbed  of  a  fairy  tale.     It  may  be 
urged  that  in  Tudor  times   there  was  wide  diver- 
gencies  in   spelling.      Did  not  Spenser    write    of 
gylliflowers   and  gilliflowers  ?      He   also  wrote   of 
daffe-down-dillies  and  in  another  place  of  daffy- 
down-dillies,    while    Drayton    throws    a%vay    the 
hyphens  and  writes,   "  The  bank  with  daffodillies 
dight."     But    marry !     these    Tudor   knaves   who 
spelt  their  own  proper  names  very  variously  if  not 
improperly,   are  but  poor  props  to  lean  on.     We 
have   had   serious    warning   given   lately   on    the 
dangers  of  neglected  accents  and  hyphens,  which 
downward  path  must  lead  to  the  neglect  of  letters. 
To  pass  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  as  the 
navvy  said,  let  me  give  a  terrible  example  of  the 
last  named  vice.    In  .the  days  of  my  youth  I  knew 
a  fine  old  gardener  who  frequently  exhibited  even 
more  than  a  Tudor  orthographical  latitude  in  the 
rendering  of  plant  names.     His  grandfather  had 
budded  Roses  for  .A.dam  Paul,  the  grandfather  of 
the   veteran,   George   Paul.     I  have  watched  the 
old  fellow  many  times  pull  out  of  his  deep  capacious 
breeches  pocket  a  big  jack  knife,  with  which  he 
cut  up  his  bread  and  cheese  that  he  alwai.'s  ate  at 
noon  seated  within  an  upturned  barrow,  and  with 
this    unwieldly-looking    weapon    he    would    bud 
Roses   so   deftly   that   they   scarcely   ever   failed. 
Frequently  the  names  of  those  he   budded  were 
given    to   him    viva    voce ;     some,    perhaps,    were 
copied  from  labels  to  which  the  weather  had  not 
been  kind,  or  from  which  some  earthy  forefinger 
had  obliterated  a  more  or  less  important  accent 
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oi-  letter.     I  remember  he  grew  Gloire  dc  Dijon 
under  the  name  of  Glory  d  John,   but  his   wife 
(who,    although    she    may    have    lacked    French 
polish,  did  not  lack  the  English  variety  provided 
by  copious  soap  and  water),   always  spoke  of  it 
as  her  Glorious  Derision.     I  could  recognise  with 
(e)ase  the  Rose  he  grew  under  the  name  of  Karolinr 
T.  Stout.     I  was  certainly  puzzled  by  the  title  of 
Paul  and  .-^aron  until  its  blossom  revealed  it  to  be 
Paul  Neron.     The  genial  Dean  of  Rochester  was 
well    acquainted    with    such    Rose    "  bloomers." 
Docs  not  his  Mrs.  Brown,  after  going  to  a  show, 
€xclaim,  •'  That  Marshal  Need  all  over  the  house, 
Catherine  Mermaid  and  Merry  Bowman  round  the 
back  door,  grow  I  must  and  will."    The  names  of 
some  of  the  French  Pears  became  Anglicised,  if  not 
simplified,   by  my  old  friend.      He  told  me  once 
that  his  favourites  were  the  Dawn  of  Commerce 
and    the    Brown     Brewery,     which   sre    I     b.lieve 
more  widely  known   as   Doyenne   du 
Cornice  and  Beurre  Hardy.      I  hope  I 
have     placed     the     accent     on     this 
name   correctly,   but    I    must   admit, 
what  may  be  self-evident,  that   it  is 
the  Cockney  accent  I  am  most  familiar 
with.      I  have   heard  it   in   both   the 
grave    and    acute    forms    when    pur- 
chasing Pears  from   many  a  London 
barrow.     A  Rose  by  any  other  name 
might  smell  as  sweet,  but  this  dictum 
evidently   does   not    apply   to    Pears. 
I  have  bought  all  sorts  and  conditions 
under    the    name    of    Williams.       It 
would  cost  a  coster  a  mighty  effort  to 
remember  the  Bon  Chretien.    Although 
I    am    no    epicure,    I    have   a    slight 
knowledge  of  those  "  kindly  fruits  of 
the  earth,"  introduced  with  that  herb 
for  the  service  of  man  by  that  noble 
benefactor   of    our   race — Sir    Walter 
Raleigh.      Some    that     I    once    saw 
labelled    E.    P.   Cure    caused    me    to 
think  till  I  heard  the  salesman   pro- 
nounce  the   name.        Were   they   not 
Potatoes  that  I  saw  labelled,  "  Golden 
Fleas,  very  light  eating."    The  vendor 
had   no   doubt   been   taught   to  mind 
his  Peas,  but  had  been  left  ignorant  of 
Kew   and  the  classics.      Once,  too,   I 
heard  a  proud  father  soberly  inform 
his     adoring    wife    and    eager    little 
family  that  the  Camjeleon  tree  was  so 
called   because   flowers  of  a   different 
colour  were  borne  on  the  same  plant, 
and  the  Dolphinium  was   named  after 
the  fish,  because  the  flowers  resembled  j^. 

them.     His  wife  beamed  fondly  at  him         ^■ 
and  then   turning    to   their   offspring 
said,  "  Dears,  is  not  your   father  won- 
derful !  "     He    was.     But    alas !    the 
fierce  light  of  modern  knowledge  beats 
about  the   bush  as  well  as  about  the 
throne.      The  dear  old  latitudinarian 
days  have  gone,  with  the   fox-hunting  parson  and 
the  jovial  horse   busman,  never  to  return.     Like 
them,  too,  my  old  garden  friend  has  gone  to  his 
last  rest  to  that  felicite  perpetuee. 

"  Where  falls  not  hail  or  rain  or  any  snow. 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly." 
Thus   we   are   brought   once   more   to  the   serious 
side  of  things. 

"  The  old  order  changeth  and  giveth  place  to 
new." 
Amusing  as  these  blunders  are,  it  would  not  be 
felicitous  to  perpetuate  them.  After  all  we  must 
attain  accuracy  in  the  use  of  our  plant  names 
and  this  with  felicity,  even  if  it  should  entail  the 
sacrifice  of  a  long  cherished  emblematical  idea. 
May  I  then  subscribe  myself 

A   Warner   by  Name   and  N.\ture. 


ROSES      THAT     LAST      WELL      AND 
FREE    FROM    MILDEW 


ROSES 


|INCE  the  introduction  of  the  wonderful 
new  things  of  the  past  few  years  there 
is  a  gala.xy  of  delightful  Roses.  Nearly 
all  the  brightly-coloured  Roses,  however, 
are  somewhat  thin  in  texture  and  become 
quiclUy  full  blown.  I  love  the  Roses  which  last 
not  only  on  the  tree,  but  when  cut  ;  and  among  a 
thousand  sorts  which  are  in  cultivation,  compara- 
tively few  stand  out  prominently  in  this  respect. 
Roses  Which  Last  Well. — There  is  that  lovely 
Rose  witli  an  awful  iiama  (indeed,  by  any  other 
name  it  would  be  sweeter),  the  Chateau  de  Clos 
Vougeot,  which  is  as  fine  as  the  wine  after  which 
it   is  nam:d,   a  glorious  deep  crimson   Rose  with 
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a  red  edge  to  the  petal.  Darker  than  the  Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan,  it  is  the  only  Rose  of  my 
aequaintanc;  which  does  not  blue  with  age  or  by 
th?  sun's  rays,  and  although  it  does  not  produce 
a  long,  pointed  bud,  it  lasts  a  very  long  time  in 
bloom,  maintaining  its  colour  until  the  last ; 
indeed,  the  hotter  the  weather  the  better  this 
Rose  appears  to  do.  Then  we  have  George 
Dickson,  a  vary  large  deep  maroon  crimson,  which 
also  keeps  well.  Sunburst  is  the  best  yellow  to 
k^ep  and  is  interesting  because  on  the  first  crop 
of  flower  the  blooms  come  almost  white,  whereas 
the  flowers  produced  on  the  second  crop  are  a 
delightful  cadmium  yellow.  I  have  seen  church 
vases  filled  with  this  variety  on  a  Saturday  which 
were  good  for  the  next  week,  and  this  is  a  point 
ladies  who  undertake  the  arrangement  of  church 


vases    should    make    a    note    of.     Miss    Alice    de 
Rothschild,    "  the    bedding    Marechal    Niel,"    and 
Melody    are    two    more    of    the    same    class.     In 
white  Roses  Frau  Karl  Druschld  (now  called  by 
some  Snow  Queen),  although  a  good  Rose  to  last 
when    cut,  will  be  eclipsed   by  the  more  euphon- 
ous    Candeur    Lyonnaise,    no     doubt    a   seedling 
from  Frau  Karl  Druschki  and  very  much  like  it, 
but  possessing  a  slight  perfume,  and  more  refined 
in  flower  and  growth.      Molly  Sharman-Crawford 
also  is  a  white  Tea  Rose  which  lasts  fairly  well. 
Mrs.    Foley    Hobbs,    a    nearly    white   Tea    Rose, 
should  be  added   to  this  list.     Among  red   Roses 
I    should    place    General    McArthur    among    the 
best   to  keep.     It  does  not  retain  its 
freshness   in   colour  like   some  of  the 
red  varieties,  yet  it  is  a  splendid  all- 
round  variety  of  ideal  habit  and  one  of 
the  best  perfumed  of  all   Roses.     Its 
only  fault   is  its  form.     Also  there  is 
Lieutenant    Chaure,  named  after  the 
ill-fated   officer  who   perished   in   the 
French   durigible    balloon    La    Patrie. 
The  thick   deep    petals   of    this   Rose 
have    more    substance     than    in     the 
better  known  Liberty  and  Riclmiond. 
Hugh     Dickson   should    be    included, 
although   it    is    classed    as  a  Hybrid 
Perpetual,    which    is    almost    as   free 
flowering  as  a  Hybrid  Tea.     The  new 
American       varieties      Hadley      and 
Hoosier  Beauty  are  also  to  be  added 
to  this  list.      They  have  a   delightful 
perfume  and  are  very  deep  in  colomr. 
In  the  flesh  pinks  and  other  shades  of 
pink  there  is  Prince  de  Bulgarie,  and 
a  very  similar,  but  which  I   think  is 
one  better,  the  newer  Mme.   Lutaud, 
a    lovely  Rose    which    I    should    not 
omit     from     my     garden ;     likewise 
Ophelia,   peeress  among  all  flesh  pink 
Roses.    Among  the  copper,  orange  and 
apricot  coloured   Roses  we    have  not 
a  few  sorts  which  could  be  chosen  for 
the  quality  of  lasting  well  when  cut. 
A.  R.  Goodwin  is  an  apricot  and  orange 
which,  although  laclcing  in  form,  hangs 
a  long  while  on  the  tree  ;   and  special 
mention  should    be    made    of    Mme. 
Rostand.    The  Lyon  Rose,  in  spite  of 
its  faults,  is  also  a  great  Rose  for  keep- 
ing qualities  ;   and  Jrdiet,  old  rose  and 
red  on  the  surface  of   the   petal,  with 
old  gold  reverse,  is  a  uniquely  coloured 
Rose  of  great  substance.     Mrs.  Aaron 
Ward  would    be    the    next    choice   in 
the  copper  and  yellow  colouring.      In 
salmon    pinks    notliing    excels    Mme. 
.Abel  Chatenay,  an  ideal  Rose  for  a  garden,  which 
lasts  splendidJy  in  a  cut  state.     Margaret,  a  lovely 
soft   shade,    is  also  first  rate.       Among    the   rose 
pinks  the  American  variety,  Mrs.  Charles  Russell, 
would  be  first  ;   indeed,  this  variety  keeps  in  a  cut 
state   better   than   any   other   Rose.     It   is  really 
an  old  rose  pink  and  a  splendid  grower.     For  the 
same  reason  no   one  should  overlook  the   bright 
rose    pink    Countess    of    Shaftesbury    and    Lady 
.■Vlice  Stanley,  deeper  in  coloiu:  than  La  France. 
Roses    which   do    not   Mildew.— In   districts 
where  mildiw  is  prevalent   there  is  yet   another 
important  point  to  be  considered,  and,  so  far  as 
I   am  aware,  none  of  those  mentioned  above  are 
bad  for  this  purpose,  which  is  almost  a  coincidence 
and  looks  as  if  Roses  with  an  abundance  of  stuffing 
in  the  flower  are  also  possessed  of  hard  foliage 
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especially  when  one  considers  tliat  Killarney 
and  Mrs.  Stevens  may  be  classed  among  the  thin 
Roses  and  are  prone  to  the  curse  of  mildew,  which 
is  one  of  the  nastiest  things  one  can  say  of  a  Rose. 
Those  who  would  have  the  best  Roses,  what- 
".ver  be  one's  individual  taste,  will  do  well  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  Rose  is  a  gross  feeder  ;  that  is 
;o  say,  it  glories  in  a  well  manured  soil.  Should 
there  be  any  suspicion  that  the  soil  is  at  all  poor 
in  this  respect,  a  good  plan  is  to  give  the  trees 
a  good  watering  if  dry,  followed  by  a  liberal  dose 
of  liquid  maniu-e.  The  effect  is  quickly  seen  in  a 
renewed  vigour  of  growth,  especially  if  a  day  or 
two  afterwards  the  soil  is  well  hoed.  What  can 
be  done  with  poor  soil  for  Roses  by  amateurs  was 
amply  demonstrated  by  the  late  Dean  Hole,  who. 


wh°n  he  removed  to  the  poor 
hungry  soil  of  Rochester,  is 
reported  to  have  feared  for 
his  beloved  Roses  when  he 
discovered  he  had  but  a 
foot  of  earth  in  his  garden 
resting  on  the  solid  chalk. 
What  he  achieved  with  t)ie 
aid  of  a  liberal  supply  of 
manure  is,  of  course,  well 
known  ;  the  same  may  be 
done  by  any  amateur 
possessing  the  late  dean's 
enthusiasm  and  energy. 

Laurence  J,   Cook. 
Bush  Hill  Park. 


Reliable    Roses    for    Northern 
Gardens 


TH  E  planting  season  is  again  drawing 
near,  and  the  thoughts  of  all  Rose- 
lovers  turn  instinctively  to  the  question 
of  additions  to  the  collection,  replace- 
ment of  gaps  in  the  beds,  and  the  dis- 
carding of  varieties  that  have  proved  disappointing. 
The  selection  of  new  varieties  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  or  satisfying  task,  and  it  is  when  wrestling 
with  this  problem  that  one  is  glad  to  have  retained 
the  back  nuhiberS  of  The  Garden  so  as  to  consult 
the  various  articles  on  the  subject  which  periodi- 
cally appear  in  its  pages.  So  far  I  do  not  find 
anyone  dealing  specially  with  varieties  that 
succeed  well  north  of  the  Tweed,  so  a  few  notes 
on  some  of  the  most  reliable  in  the  garr'ens  here 
may  not  be  out  of  place.  We  are  in  a  late 
upland  district,  but  with  a  good  heavy  loam 
in  which  Roses  delight.  We  have  during  the 
last  twenty  years  tested  a  large  number  of 
varieties,  and  have  retained  well  over  a  hundred 
of  what  have  proved  through  a  series  of  years 
to  be  best  suited  to  our  climate  and  that  are 
of  good  form  and  fine  colour.  I  note  down  the 
names  in  no  particular  order,  but  merely  as 
they  occur  to  me. 

Lady  Plrrie. — Colour  difficult  to  describe, 
but  very  charming.  An  excellent  grower  of 
upright      sturdy      habit.      Free      and      continuous 


bloomer,  and  certainly  one 
of    the    very    best     garden 
Roses. 
Mme.  Melanie  Soupert. 

— One  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  all  Roses.  Soft  sunset 
yeUow,  suffused  pink.  Good 
stiurdy  grower  and  free 
bloomer. 

Paul  Lede.  —  A  much 
neglected  Rose  of  great 
merit.  Blooms  very  early 
A  good  dwarf   grower,   the 
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and   also 
blooms   of 


very   late, 
fine   form 


freely  produced.  Pale  apricot,  shaded  pink ; 
very  fine. 

Mrs.  Wemyss  Quin.  —  A  better  grower  and 
with  a  more  upright  habit  than  Rayon  d'Or. 
The  blooms  are  also  of  finer  form  than  that  variety. 

Ophelia. — One  of  the  best  pale  Roses,  with 
fine  branching  upright  habit. 

Mme.  Ravary. — Exquisitely  scented,  very  free 
bloomer,  and  nearly  every  bloom  is  perfect.  A 
fine  bedding  Rose.  Unfortunately,  the  fine 
orange  yellow  colouring  is  very  fleeting. 

Le  Progres. — Very  similar  in  colour  to  the 
preceding,  but  more  lasting.     A  very  good  Rose. 

General  McArthur. — Still  one  of  the  best 
crimson  bedding  Roses,  and  deliciously  scented. 


AUTUMN     BED     OF     ROSE     PRINCE     DE     BULGARIE. 
A    good    Rose    for    northern    gardens. 


Mrs.  David  M'Kee. — A  lovely  pale  lemon 
Rose,  the  blooms  of  fine  form  and  substance.  A 
good  autumn  bloomer. 

Mme.  Maurice  de  Luze. — A  deep  pink  Rose 

of  fine  form.     Sturdy  upright  grower. 

Pharisaer. — This  lovely  variety  seldom  produces 
a  bad  bloom.  Rosy  white,  with  a  lemon  shade. 
Fine  upright  grower,  very  hardy. 

Lady  Ashtown. — Only  the  want  of  perfume 
keeps  this  fine  Rose  from  ousting  many  other 
pink  varieties. 

Riclimond. — Retains  its  colour  better  than 
most  cruirsons.     A  really  fine  bedding  Rose. 

Betty. — A  lovely  Rose.  Coppery  pink  and 
yellow.  Very  long  pointed  buds.  Fine  scent. 
Tallish  grower. 

George  C.  Waud. — Of  unique  shading.  Pink, 
suffused  orange  and  scarlet.  Large,  brilliant 
flowers. 

Caroline  Testout. — ^Too  well  known  to  need 
commendation.  Certainly  one  of  the  most  reliable 
garden  Roses. 

Sunburst. — A  glorious  Rose  at  its  best,  but  a 
little  uncertain  in  colour.      Good  upright  habit. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Tate. — Somewhat  resembles  the 
Lyons  Rose  in  colour,  but  of  an  upright  habit 
of  growth. 

Hugh  Dickson. — One  of  the  b,:st  bright  scarlet 
crinisttn  Roses,  of  delicious  sweetness.  Prune 
lightly  and  it   blooms  freely  and  continuously. 

Gustav  Grunerwald. — A  very  reliable  deep 
l>ii]k,   fl'AV.ring  well  in  autumn.     Very  hardy. 

Mme.  Edouard  Herriot. — If  only  this  Rose 
would  hold  up  its  head  few  others  could  approach 
it  for  brilliancy  of  colouring.  It  is  very  hardy 
and  blooms  freely. 

Mrs.  John  Laing. — StiU  one  of  the  b;st  pink 
Roses.     Vary  sweetly  scented. 

Captain  Hay  ward. — A  very  brilliantly  coloured 
red  Rose  of  good  form.  It  produces  far  too  many 
flowers,  so  buds  should  be  rigorously  thinned 
while  in  a  small  state. 

Mme.  Segond  Weber. — A  variety  giving  almost 
perfect  blooms  of  rosy  salmon  shade  freely  pro- 
duced.    A  beauty. 
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Mrs.  A.  R.  Waddell. — Beautiful  coppery  rtd 
suffused  salmon.      A  good  bedding  Rose. 

Prince  de  Bulgarie. — Gocd  upright  habit  of 
growth.  Colour  pinkish  apricot.  Sweetly 
perfumed. 

Margaret   Dickson   Hamill. — Pale  straw,   fine 

form,  and  of  sturdy  upright  growth. 

Laurent  Carle.  —  Strong  grower.  Large, 
fragrant   fiowirs  of  fine  substance.     Carmine  red. 

Lieutenant  Chaure. — Rich  crimson.    A  finely 

formed  fragrant  flower.     Good,  sturdy  grower. 

Lyon  Rose. — Had   this   variety  been  of  upright 
growth  few  others  could  have  excelled  it  for  garden 
culture,  as  it  flowers  freely  and  continuously,  and 
although     unreliable     in     colour,      is 
always  charming.  C.  Bl,\ir. 

Preston  House  Gardms,  Li:.litkgow. 


A    RAMBLE    ROUND    THE    AUTUMN 
ROSE    SHOW 


VISITORS  to  the  Autunm  Show  of  the 
National  Rose  Society  surely  must  have 
rubbed  their  eyes  and  wondered  if  the 
past  summer  of  dismal  memory  had  been 
but  a  dream  and  nightmare  after  all,  or 
if  not,  how  came  it  that  after  the  weeks  and  weeks 
of  rain,  finishing  with  the  deluge  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding days,  Roses  in  their  beauty  and  abundance 
could  be  grown  and  shown  as  they  were  before  them. 


A    Good   All-Round 
Rose 

As  in  former  years  I  can  again 
safely  say  that  no  Rose  has  given 
me  better  blooms  this  season  than 
Gustav  Griinerwald.  Its  large, 
full,  cup-shaped  flowers,  laden  with  the 
richest  and  sweetest  fragrance  the 
Rose  can  produce,  have  been,  and  are 
still,  one  of  the  great  joys  of  the  Rose 
garden.  I  see  that  it  is  described  in 
one  or  two  of  the  modern  works  as  a 
yellowish  Rofe,  but  this  must  be  a 
mistake.  With  me  it  is  a  delightful 
clear  pink,  and  the  yellow  at  the 
base  of  its  broad  petals  is  quite  hidden 
from  view  until  the  flowers  are  full 
blown.  It  is  a  Hybrid  Tea  that 
makes  a  splendid  bush,  and  although 
it  may  not  be  as  free  flowering  as 
some  bedding  Roses,  it  should  be 
gro^vn  in  every  garden  for  its  beauti- 
ful colour,  form  and  fragrance. 

Wayland. 


A    New    Bedding 
Polyantha  Rose 

GLORY     OF    HURST. 

How  bright  are  the  bedding  Polyantha 
Roses,  and  especially  at  this  season  ! 
There  are  Jessie  and  Orleans  Rose 
thoroughly  enjoying  the  sunny  days 
of  St.  Luke's  summer  and  making 
carpets  of  bright  scarlet  and  rosy  crimson 
respectively.  These  low-growing  Roses  make 
delightful  edgings  end  groundwork  for  Rose- 
beds,  and  are  admirably  adapted  to  the 
making  of  half-standards.  Moreover,  they  are 
perpetual  flowering.  Now  Jessie  and  Orleans 
Rose  are  unquestionably  two  of  the  very  best 
dwarf  Polyanthas  in  cultivation,  and  it  was  a 
happy  inspiration  on  the  part  of  the  enterprising 
Mr.  E.  J.  Hirks  to  persuade  these  two  Roses  to 
cross  with  one  another.  As  a  result  of  the  crossing 
Jessie  and  Orleans  Rose  the  new  variety  Glory  of 
Hurst  has  been  raised.  The  new-comer,  like  its 
parents,  is  a  dwarf  bedding  Polyantha  variety. 
In  effect  it  is  a  highly  coloured  Orleans  Rose.  The 
trusses  of  bloom  are  particularly  large,  of  a  really 
very  striking  colour  and  with  good  foliage.  For 
bedding,  edging  and  half-standard  purposes 
Glory  of  Hurst  is  an  acquisition  and  a  distinct 
gain  to  the  interesting  race  of  Polyantha  Pompon 
Roses.  H.  C. 


THE     NEW     BEDDING     ROSE     GLORY     OF     HURST. 

The  general  effect  as  one  entered  the  hall  was  very 
fine  indeed,  and  it  is  questionable  if  any  show  of 
Roses  has  been  better  staged,  perhaps  the  com- 
parative absence  of  exhibition  blooms  in  boxes 
helped,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  lightly 
arranged  groups,  baskets  and  bowls  of  Roses 
make  a  far  more  pleasing  display  than  the  rigid 
lines  of  exhibition  boxes  ;  be  that  as  it  may,  it 
seemed  that  those  responsible  for  the  arrangement 
of  the  classes  must  have  had  in  their  mind's  eye 
the  combined  effect  of  the  Show,  and  they  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  result. 

The  first  thing  to  catch  the  eye  was  the  seven 
groups  of  Roses  staged  against  the  wall  directly 
opposite  the  main  entrance,  and  a  very  fine  bank 
of  colour  they  made.  A  closer  examination  of  these 
groups  showed  the  marked  ability  in  arrangement 
one  expects  from  the  well  known  firms  exhibiting, 
but  if  one  may  be  critical  the  blending  of  colours 
was  not  always  happy  ;  for  instance,  what  a  mistake 
to  mass  Lady  Hillingdon  and  Rayon  d'Or  in  the 


same  pyrami<l,  two  yellows  that  absolutely  shout 
at  one  another  ;  in  another  group,  Mrs.  John 
Laing  (always  a  diiiicult  shade  of  pink  to  place) 
was  backed  by  Mme.  Edouard  Herriot,  a  most 
unfortunate  combination,  as,  however,  these 
groups  were  probably  built  in  artificial  light  whore 
colour  values  are  difficult  to  determine,  the  faults- 
may  be  pardoned. 
The  classes  for  a  decoration  of  cut  Roses  for' 
dinner  table  produced  enough  entries 
to  run  the  length  of  the  hall,  and  the 
first  and  second  prize  tables  in  the 
class  open  to  lady  amateurs  were  in 
their  way  very  nearly  perfect.  What 
a  grand  variety  for  decorative  purposes 
is  Ophelia,  the  delicate  and  beautiful 
blending  of  colours  must  surely  make 
it  Ihe  variety  for  this  class  of  work. 

The  new  Roses,  as  usual,  attracted 
great  attention,  and  there  seemed  no 
doubt  that  the  two  gold  medal  awards 
met  with  the  general  approval  of  the 
trade  and  public,  which  is  more  than 
can  always  be  said. 

Una  Wallace  is  a  beautifully  formed 
flower  of  a  deep  cherry  piidc  colour,  not 
unlike,  but  vastly  superior  to,  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Grant. 

Courtney  Page,  named  after  the 
Society's  worthy  Secretary,  is  a  fine 
deep  crimson  flower,  with  deeper  vein- 
ing  and  shading,  a  flower  of  good 
substance,  well  shaped  and  sweetly 
perfumed. 

Both  the  above  are  seedlings  from 
Messrs.  McGredy  and  Sons,  and  no 
one  could,  I  think,  cavil  at  the  dis- 
tinction gained  by  this  firm. 

Admiration,  another  seedling  of 
Messrs.  McGredy,  in  the  young  state 
was  the  colour  of  Gorgeous,  but  when 
fully  grown  is  an  immense  flower  that 
shades  off  to  pale  buff  and  straw  colour; 
though  no  doubt  this  variety  maj'  be  of 
value  to  the  exhibitor,  it  appears  too 
variable  in  colour  for  the  garden,  and 
there  was  some  point  in  the  remark  I 
overheard  that  it  would  have  been 
more  aptly  named  Variation. 

A  real  novelty  and  break  of  colour  was 
the    Dwarf    Polyantha   Coral  Cluster, 
showix  by  Mr.  R.  Murrell.    This,  I  un- 
derstand,  was   a  sport  from  Orleans, 
and  is   a  variety  that  will  be  wanted. 
It  is  a  very  pleasing  coral  shade  of  colour,  and  there 
is  nothing  else  like  it  in  the  Dwarf  Polyantha  class. 
.Ariel  was  well  shown  by  Messrs.  Bees,  Limited. 
Did  this  seedling  come  from  the  same  seed-pod  as 
their     Independence     Day  ?     It     bears     a     very 
striking  resemblance.     By  the  way.  Independence 
Day  was,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  bit  of  colour 
in  the  Show,  as  it  was  at  the  Summer  Exhibition. 
Betty   Uprichard,   which  gained  a  certificate  of 
merit  at  the  Summer  Show,   was  passed  on  this 
occasion  ;    nevertheless,  I  believe  this  is  a  variety 
that  we  can  do  with  in  the  garden,  its  bright  flame 
and  salmon  colouring  will  make  it  welcome,  and  it 
appears  to  be  an  improvement  on  anything  of  its 
colour  yet  in  commerce. 

The  exhibition  classes  open  to  nurserymen  were 
rather  poorly  represented,  although  the  first  and 
second  prize  boxes  in  the  class  for  twenty-four 
distinct  varieties  were  good.  What  a  lovely  bit  of 
colour  Lady  Inchiquin  was  in  Alex  Dickson's 
box  ;    nothing  quite  equals  it  in  cerise  colouring. 
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George  Dickson  again  proved  tliat  it  may  be 
i'elicd  upon  to  be  "  somewhere  about  "  wlien  the 
medal  blooms  are  being  selected  ;  it  carried  off 
both  the  one  offered  for  the  best  Rose  in  the 
Nurserymen's  Classes  (shown  by  Mr.  Elisha  Hicks) 
and  also  for  the  best  in  the  Amateur  Classes,  the 
exhibitor  in  this  case  being  Mr.  W.  E.  Moore, 
who  also  had  a  really  splendid  bloom  of  W.  R. 
Smith  in  his  box  of  six  blooms. 

By  the  way,  would  it  not  be  possible  to  have  a 
class  or  classes  for  single  Roses  with  the  abundance 
of  really  exquisite  varieties  like  Isobel,  Mermaid, 
Irish  Elegance  and  the  other  single  Irish  Roses. 
Princess  Mary,  Waltham  Scarlet,  to  mention  but 
a  few ;  a  really  attractive  class  might  be 
made  ? 

Passing  from  bloom  to  foliage,  I  could  not  help 
noticing  the  difference  between  exhibits  from 
different  parts  of  the  country  with  regard  to  mildew ; 
some  districts  are  apparently  free.  Bewdley  in 
Worcester,  Cirencester  in  Gloucestershire,  Yiewsley 
-and  South  Mimms  in  Middlesex,  and  Seaham  in 
■Durham,  exhibits  from  these  districts  showed  no 


garden  is  not  given  up  entirely  to  Roses,  for  Sir 
Henry  did  not  neglect  the  claims  of  other  fine 
subjects,  hence  the  beds  of  Delphiniums,  Anchusa, 
Lilies  and  Romneya  side  by  side,  the  Roses  edged 
by  sweet-scented  Pansies  and  fragrant  Thyme  and 
Pink  growing  in  cushion-like  patches  on  the  path- 
ways. The  house  is  of  recent  date,  and  Sir  Henry 
seized  the  splendid  opportunity  of  planting  its 
walls  with  many  rare  and  beautiful  climbing  and 
twining  plants,  which  are  now  rapidly  clothing 
them  with  great  beauty.  The  need  of  a  pretty 
framework  to  the  garden  picture  was  the  occasion 


for  much  thought,  and  the  picturesque  low  wall 
decided  upon  was  tho  happy  idea  of  "  W.  R." 
On  either  side  of  this  wall  many  flowers  find 
shelter — Gentians,  Codonopsis,  and  less  vigorous 
climbers  and  twiners  ;  also  berried  plants  overhang 
it  in  many  places,  thus  breaking  its  dead-levelness. 
Unhappily  Sir  Henry  passed  away  too  soon  to  see 
the  full  beauty  of  his  work.  The  gardens  are  in 
good  hands,  as  Mr.  Maurice  Yorke,  his  successor, 
takes  a  keen  interest  in  the  work  and  has  already 
extended  and  made  several  very  beautiful  additions 
to  them.  G.  A.  C. 


ROSES     FOR     GARDEN     DECORATION 


No  two  gardens  are  alike  and,  while  owners 
of  small  ones  have  of  necessity  to 
limit  the  scope  of  their  imagination,  it 
is  surprising  how  widely  they  differ 
from  each  other.  Circumstances  bind 
the  enthusiastic  villa  gardener  down  to  the  very 
limits  of  endurance,  and  vet  we  find  a  laudable 


^O.SE     GROUPS     WITH     EDGINGS     OF     PINK     AND     THYME. 


trace  of  the  disfigurement,  and  Oxford  but  slightly  ; 
while  Colchester,  Woking  and  Twyford  districts 
seem  to  have  suffered  badlv.  Cotswoldian. 


Roses  at   Hillbrook  Place 

The  foreground  of  Roses  seen  in  the  large  view 
of  this  lovely  paved  Rose  garden  represents,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  a  handsome  group  of  Lady 
Roberts,  which,  with  other  fine  kinds,  were  planted 
there  at  the  same  time  by  the  late  Sir  Hem-y  Yorke. 
He  greatly  favoured  this  excellent  idea  when  and 
wherever  possible  in  his  garden  work,  there  being 
several  fine  examples  among  the  flowering  trees 
and  shrubs.  Lilies  and  other  flowers  in  the  peat 
garden.  These  groups  are  not  masses,  but  just 
large    enough    for    impressive    effect.    The    Rose 


ambition  to  get  as  far  away  from  the  common- 
place gardening  as  possible.  Despite  all  these 
widely  different  tastes,  and  it  is  just  as  pronounced 
in  regard  to  many  of  the  occupants,  there  are  but 
very  few  where  the  Rose  is  not  represented  in 
some  form  or  other.  Naturally  all  do  not  favour 
the  same,  and  we  would  not  have  it  otherwise, 
for  there  are  so  many  distinct  types  that  were 
only  one  or  two  in  demand,  gardens  would  be 
in  danger  of  losing  much  of  their  individuality, 
and  natural  effect  would  soon  be  displaced.  For 
these  reasons  mention  of  Roses  for  garden 
decoration  must  be  limited  to  suggestions  only 
and  the  space  at  disposal,  and  individual  taste 
decide  the  rest. 

Hedges  of  Roses  are  not  as  freely  met  with 
as  their  merits  entitle  them  to  be,  yet  what  is 
more  in  keeping   with   the    Rose   garden   proper. 


or  as  a  background  to  the  herbaceous  border, 
or  as  a  dividing  line  in  any  part  of  the  grounds. 
The  old  Gloire  de  Dijon  will  always  retain  its 
place  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  this,  as  it  is 
vigorous  enough  to  make  an  impenetrable  fence 
in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time,  and  it  is 
in  bloom  among  the  earliest  and  almost  the  last 
to  cease,  while  its  flower  and  fragrance 
are  known  to  all.  J.  B.  Clark  and 
Gruss  an  Teplitz  in  shades  of  scarlet 
and  deep  crimson  both  possess  the 
necessary  vigour  for  the  purpose,  in 
addition  to  furnishing  admirable 
blooms  for  cutting.  The  Rugosas  are 
never  seen  to  greater  advantage 
than  when  grown  as  a  hedge.  Conrad 
F.  Meyer  is  one  of  the  best,  with 
silver  rose  flowers  of  good  form.  The 
white  Blanc  double  de  Coubert  is 
of  equal  merit.  These  with  the  Sweet 
Briars  and  Hybrid  Penzance  Briars 
afford  a  wide  choice  for  this  purpose. 
All  are  perfectly  hardy  and  not 
fastidious  as  to  soil  or  site,  so  long  as 
it  is  a  fairly  open  one.  In  addition 
to  being  free  in  flowering,  these  last 
mentioned  types  possess  considerable 
decorative  value  in  autumn,  when 
their  flowers  are  succeeded  by  large, 
showy  hips,  which  when  ripe  are  a 
fine  feature.  Pruning  is  not  a  diffi- 
cult matter.  In  the  first  season  they 
are  best  cut  hard  back  ;  afterwards 
occasional  thinning  out  of  old  wood 
ii  all  that  is  necessary.  If  two  rows 
of  wire  can  be  fixed  it  facilitates 
training,  as  the  stronger  shoots  serve 
their  purpose  best  when  kept  within 
bounds. 

As  large  bushes  there  are  Roses 
that  never  fail  to  strike  one  as  being 
at  home.  Reine  Marie  Henrietta 
(deep  rose),  L'Ideal  (yellow,  lined 
with  red),  Longvvorth  Rambler  (crim- 
son, and  practically  evergreen)  and 
Zephirine  Drouhin  (bright  pink,  and  without 
thorns)  are  just  a  few  that  never  fail  to 
prove  attractive  when  allowed  to  grow  at 
will.  The  China  Roses  are  more  compac  and 
dwarfer  than  the  foregoing,  but  they  make 
delightful  bushes  and  cover  themselves  with 
bloom  during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer. 
Among  the  best  are  Queen  Mab  (soft  pink), 
Cramoisie  -Superieure  (glowing  crimson),  Fellenberg 
(deep  crimson)  and  Laurette  Messimy  (rose  pink). 
The  dwarf  Polyantha  Roses,  too,  have  a  delightful 
habit,  and  few  possess  greater  decorative  value, 
either  in  beds  by  themselves,  or  as  edging  to  more 
robust  varieties.  Instead  of  pruning  them  hard. 
as  is  necessary  when  the  object  in  view  is  more  or 
less  formal,  allow  them  perfect  freedom  after  the 
first  year  or  so,  when  the  reward  will  be  neat, 
round  bushes,   a  pleasure  to  look  at  from  early 
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June  till  frost.  Gloire  dos  Polyautha  (deep  rose), 
Cecile  Bruimer  (rose),  Orleans  (carmine),  Jessie 
(bright  crimson)  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Cutbush  (pale 
pink)  are  worthy  examples  of  this  tj'pe.  Combining 
beauty  of  flower  with  elegant  foliage,  the  Austrian 
Briars  are  deserving  of  notice.  They  do  best 
in  a  sunny  position,  with  their  growths  bent 
down  full  length.  Overcrowding  in  the  centre 
is  the  only  thing  it  is  necessary  to  prune  for. 
Austrian  Yellow  and  Austrian  Copper  are  two 
of  the  most  striking  in  beds  by  themselves. 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  of  all  Roses  in  the 
garden  are  the  Irish  Singles,  and  wherever  Roses 
of  a  bedding  type  are  required,  a  few  of  the  best 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  Irish  Beauty  (pure 
white),  Irish  Fireflame  (reddish  bronze),  Irish 
Brightness  (rich  crimson)  and  Irish  Elegance 
(bronzy  orange)  never  fail  to  appeal  to  those  who 
with  taste  desire  a  gorgeous  summer  display. 
In  these  days,  when  standard-trained  plants 
are  extensively  used  for  dotting  here  and  there 
in  beds  filled  with  dwarfer  plants,  Weeping 
Standard  Roses  prove  very  acceptable,  although 
I  think  they  never  attract  more  notice  than  when 
growing  singly  on  the  lawn ;  with  their  pendent 
arching  growths,  clothed  over  with  elegant  trusses 
of  bloom,  they  preseiit  a  picture  not  easily- 
forgotten.  The  popular  Ramblers  are  the  most 
used  on  clean-stemmed  briars  4  feet  to  7  feet 
in  length.  Dorothy  Perkins,  E.xcelsa,  Hiawatha 
and  Wedding  Bells  always  prove  reliable. 

Dwarf-growing  Roses  of  a  vigorous  constitution 


do  not  always  prove  satisfactory  under  the 
ordinary  system  of  pruning,  and  often  fail  to  give 
satisfaction  from  a  garden  decorative  point  of 
view.  They  content  themselves  for  the  most 
part  with  giving  a  few  good  flowers  in  July,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  season  devote  their  energies  to 
sending  up  strong  shoots  void  of  buds  that  are 
quite  out  of  keeping  in  a  bed.  Pruning  with  a 
view  to  counteracting  this  tendency  is  rarely 
successful.  The  only  method  whereby  the  desired 
results  may  be  obtained  is  to  peg  down  these 
barren  shoots  instead  cf  pruning  them.  Some 
patience  is  necessary,  and  pegs  of  some  kind  must 
be  used  to  keep  them  in  position.  If  care  is 
taken  to  distribute  them  evenly  over  the  bed 
every  bud  will  break  out,  and  the  result  will  be 
an  effective  and  lasting  display.  At  pruning-time 
these  growths  are  removed,  and  those  made  in 
the  previous  summer  trained  in  their  place.  Among 
the  varieties  that  give  of  their  best  under  this 
treatment  are  Hugh  Dickson,  Lady  Waterlow, 
William  Allen  Richardson,  J.  B.  Clark  and  Frau 
Karl  Druschki. 

Climbing  Roses  are  perhaps  the  most  favoured 
of  all  garden  Roses,  for  they  possess  a  charm  that 
is  the  more  natural  of  any,  and'sumraer  is  never 
more  beautiful  than  when  they  are  at  their  best. 
In  selecting  the  sites  for  pillars,  arches  and  pergolas 
for  them  to  ramble  over,  imagination  has  a  wide 
scope  in  most  gardens.  Pillars  of  Roses  never 
look  more  effective  than  when  growing  among 
tall,  sombre-looking  shrubs  ;    arches  at  the  summit 


of  steps,  and  where  paths  break  away,  do  much 
to  relieve  the  garden  of  its  ordinary  appearance  ; 
while  for  a  pergola  there  is  probably  no  end  to 
the  positions  where  it  would  be  welcomed,  but 
it  is  most  approved  where  it  serves  as  an  approach 
to  something.  It  somehow  seems  odd  to  erect 
it  where  it  stands  alone.  These  are  everyday, 
though  essential,  fixtures  in  the  garden,  and  yet 
what  is  prettier  than  a  climbing  Rose  over  old  tree 
limbs,  or  clothing  a  steep  bank  or  summer-house  ? 
A  list  of  these  is  out  of  the  question  here,  but 
among  the  Wichuraianas  and  Climbing  Polyanthas 
one  need  go  no  further,  as  included  among  them 
are  the  best  for  all  purposes. 

Since  the  Rose  possesses  a  beauty  and  usefulness 
not  yet  outclassed  by  any  hardy  subject,  one  can 
scarcely  go  wrong  in  planting  freely,  but  always 
on  well  prepared  ground,  as  the  roots  revel  in 
deep  strong  loam,  enriched  with  well  decayed 
manure  from  the  farmyard.  F,  J,  T. 


Climbing  Roses. — It  saves  much  valuable 
time  in  spring  if  the  nailing  or  tying  of  climbing 
Roses  can  now  be  undertaken.  Prune  the  trees 
and  lay  in  all  the  necessary  young  wood.  Some 
varieties  give  better  results  when  the  old  wood  is 
cut  out  and  the  young  strong  shoots  trained 
in  in  its  stead.  Plants  trained  on  walls  are 
especially  benefited  by  autumn  pruning  and 
nailing  as  much  damage  is  often  suffered  by  these 
during  the  winter  gales  if  this  work  is  left  till  spring. 


A     FOREGROUND     OF     ROSE     LADY     ROBERTS     IX     THE     PAVED     GARDEX     AT     lULLBROOK     PLACE. 
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SINGLE    ROSES 

Is  there  not  a  simplicity  and  grace  of  form 
presented  to  the  eye  by  a  single  flower  that  is 
missing  in  the  double,  and  how  rarely  does 
nature  produc;  a  double  flower  except  by 
man's  aid  in  cross-fertilising  ?  And  yet  there 
are  niunbers  of  Rose  lovers  who  cannot  admire 
single  Roses.     A  long  life  among  these   delightful 


scarcely  single  and  does  not  always  open  well. 
A  single  Rose  to  be  really  valuable  as  a  garden 
flower     should   open    out     well    in    all    weathers. 


The  only  fault  I  fiud  with  Princess  Mary  is  that 
in  wet  weather  its  flowers  look  somewhat  crest- 
fallen. D.^NECROFT. 


ROSE     MRS.      BERTR.'^M     J.     WAI,KER. 

flowers  has  compelled  me  to  love  all.  I  can 
truthfully  say  I  have  never  seen  a  Rose,  be  it 
single  or  double,  that  I  could  not  appreciate. 

Single  Roses  are  now  so  numerous  that  one 
could  form  a  grand  Rose  garden  with  them  alone, 
beginning  with  the  dear  little  Scotch,  the  various 
Briars,  Wichuraianas,  Species,  Polyanthas,  Teas 
and  Hybrid  Teas  ;  but  these  few  notes  will  deal 
with  some  of  the  more  recent  of  the  latter  group. 

Rose  Princess  Mary  is  now  well  known.  Its 
brilliant  colour  would  ensure  its  popularity,  and 
when  I  say  that  it  is  a  fine  grower  and  possesses 
a  delicious  perfume,  I  think  I  have  done  justice 
to  its  undoubted  merits. 

Irish  Fireflame  is  a  glorious  colour  and  well 
named.  Its  buds  are  most  beautiful  in  their 
fiery  flame  colour,  but  open  flowers  are  not  always 
attractive.  There  is  a  climbing  form  of  this  Rose, 
also  a  sport  named  .Aiterglow,  with  a  deep  tangerine 
coloured  bud. 

Isobel  is  one  of  the  loveliest.  The  long  buds 
are  extremely  handsome,  and  they  unfold  into  a 
huge  petalled  flower  of  rare  beauty. 

Vesta  will  be  a  great  favourite.  Its  colour 
reminds  one  in  the  bud  of  Mme.  Edouard  Herriot, 
opening  to  a  lovely  vieux  rose  bloom.  The 
fragrance  of  this  variety  is  very  sweet  and  powerful. 
.\nother  deliciously  fragrant   Rose  is 

Glow-worm.  Here  we  have  a  colour  resembling 
the  Austrian  Copper  in  the  centre,  merging  to 
scarlet — a  really  marvellous  shade. 

Mermaid  is  a  glorious,  soft  sulphur  yellow  of 
huge  size.  It  is  a  climber,  having  beautiful  foliage 
and,  if  hardy,  will  be  a  decided  acquisition. 

Ulster  Volunteer  is  a  very  large  variety  of  a 
brilliant  cherry  red  colour,  having  large  white  eye, 
and  should  make  a  fine  bcdder. 

Ulster  Standard  is  a  dark  velvety  crimson 
of  unique  coloiu'ing.     It  -will  be  most  useful. 

Other  useful  sorts  are  Irish  Elegance,  now  well 
known ;  Irish  Pride,  Alexandra,  Zarifi,  Mrs. 
Kingswill,  Waltham  Scarlet,  Irish  Beauty  and 
Irish  Glory.     Simplicity  is  a  fine  white,  but  it  is 


ROSES    OF   RECENT    INTRODUCTION 


FROM  experience  I  can  say  the  following 
new  varieties  are  deserving  of  attention  by 
those  who  wish  to  add  to  their  collection 
and  who  have  not  had  previous  experience  of 
those  noted. 

Hybrid  Tex  Varieties. 
Admiral  Ward  (Pernet-Ducher,  1915)  in  growth 
has  an  erect  branching  habit  with  large,  glossy 
green  foliage.  The  globular  blooms  are  in  colour 
crimson-red,  shaded  fiery  red  and  purple  flushed. 
A  distinct  noveltv. 

Mrs.  John  Foster  (B.  J.  Hicks,  1915)  is  of  a  dwarf 
habit  of  growth,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  autumn 
flowers,  which  are  then  very  fragrant,  more  so 
than  at  any  other  period.  The  shapely  blooms 
are  in  colour  a  rich  vermilion  red. 

Mrs.  Hugh  0ickson  (Hugh  Diclison,  1915). — 
This  is  a  shapely,  large-petalled  Rose  which 
builds  up  flowers  of  large  size.  In  colour  deep 
cream,  with  a  heavy  suffusion  of  orange  in  the 
centre  and  carrying  a  delightful  perfume,  which 
is  important  in  a  new  Rose. 

Zotote  Gelos  (J.  Pernet-Ducher,  1915)  is  fleshy 
white  shaded  with  chrome  yellow,  more  pronounced 
in  autumn.    The  growth  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Mrs.  George 
Gordon  (Hugh 
Dickson,  191 5)  is  a 
promising  garden 
Rose  with  a  capital 
habit  of  growth.  In 
colour  rosy  pink, 
flushed  a  silvery  tint 
at  the  edges  of  the 
petals. 

Mrs.  Maud  Dawson 
(.•V.  Dickson,  19151 
deserves  a  place  in 
every  garden  if  only 
for  its  perfume. which 
is  remarkable  at  all 
times  of  the  year.  In 
colour  it  is  orange, 
shaded  carmine  or 
cerise.  Of  dwarf 
branching  habit  and 
giving  its  blooms 
quite  late  in  the 
autumn. 

Mrs.      Mackellar 

{A.  Dickson,  1915)  is 
in  colour  verj'  pleas- 
ing, a  soft  canary 
yellow,  passing  to  a 
paler  tint  when  de- 
veloped. The  large, 
shapely  flowers  are 
produced  on  stiff, 
erect  stems.  The 
growth  is  vigorous. 

Mrs.  George 
RoupelKE.  J.  Hicks. 
1916)  is  a  seedling 
from  LadyHiUingdon 
crossed  with  Mme. 
Ravary,  and  has  a 
combination  of  both 
colours. 

Mrs.  Dunlop  Best 

(E.  J.  Hicks,  1 91 6)  is  a 
distinct  garden   Rose 


of  strong  growth  flowering  continuously  right  into- 
the  autumn.  Quite  free  from  mildew,  the  apricot 
coppery  yellow  flowers  are  sweetly  scented. 

Muriel  Dickson  (Hugh  Dickson,  1915)  should 
prove  a  valuable  bedding  or  garden  Rose,  free 
of  flower,  deep  reddish  copper  in  the  bud  state,, 
growing  paler  with  age  to  cherry  red,  flushed  with 
copper. 

Mrs.  Franklyn  Dennison  (McGredy,  i9i5> 
produces  large  shapely  blooms  of  much  substance 
and  rich  perfume.  In  colour  white,  shaded 
primrose  yellow. 

Mrs.  Bertram  J.  Walker  (Hugh  Dickson, 
1 91 5)  does  not  lose  its  full  colour — cerise  pink- 
even  with  age.  Large,  shapely  flowers  freely 
produced.     Should  be  valuable  for  bedding. 

Queen  of  Fragrance  (W.  Paul  and  Son,  i9i5> 

has  fully  borne  out  the  high  opinion  formed  of 
it  when  first  seen  at  the  Holland  House  Show, 
where  it  was  awarded  the  highest  honours  for  a 
Rose  with  the  best  perfume.  In  freedom  of 
flower  it  is  all  that  could  be  desired ;  in  colour 
shell  pink  tipped  with  silver,  carrying  clean  foliage. 
Autumn  Tints  (B.  Cant  and  Sons,  1914)  deserves- 
to   be  nn.re  widely  known  owing  to  its  gorgeous 


ROSE     QUEEN     OF     FRAGRANCE. 
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colour,  especially  in  the  autumn  when  it  continuts 
to  open  its  flowers,  which  arc  coppery  red  shaded 
with  orange  and  salmon.  TJic  growth  is  of  the 
right  sort,  vigorous  yet  dwarf,  with  clean  foliage. 

H.  E.  Richardson  (Hugli  Dickson,  1913).— 
Although  not  so  new  as  some,  it  deserves  to  b,; 
widely  loiown.  The  growth  is  splendid,  clean 
leaves  on  stout  shoots  capped  witli  huge  blooms  of 
a  deep  rich  crimson  colour  most  delicioush 
perfumed. 

Killarney  Brilliant  (A.  Dicteon,  1914)  flowers 
continuously     the     whole     of     the 
Rose  season.     The  colour  is  almost 
crimson   in  bright   weather,  in  dull, 
cloudy  weather  it   changes  to  rosy         L 
carmine.  E.  J[. 


GARDENING     OF     THE     WEEK 


FOK   sorTin;wx   gardens. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Rhubarb. — -The  general  shortage  of  Apples 
will  no  doulit  cause  Rhubarb  to  be  forced  in  greater 
quantity  than  would  otherwise  be  t)ie  case.  To 
sectu-e  the  best  result.  Rhubarb  must  be  brought 
on  gradually,  so  it  is  advisable  to  lift  a  few  roots 
at  once.  Place  them  in  a  cool  spot  wliere  the 
crowns  will  be  exposed  to  the  weather.  In  a  few 
weeks   remove   tlvem    to    a    suitable   structure    to 


Rose     Bennett's 
Seedling 

What  can  be  more  graceful  and 
beautiful  than  the  charming  illus- 
tration of  this  fine  old  Ayrshire 
Rose,  which  is  growing  upon 
the  house  of  the  veteran  Rose 
champion,  the  Rev.  F.  Page 
Roberts.  As  with  many  old  Roses, 
this  variety  has  been  overlooked 
by  planters  of  the  present  day 
chiefly  owing  to  the  newer 
introductions  among  the  Wichu- 
raiana  Roses,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  this  is  a  great  mistake. 
While  the  very  vigorous  rambl- 
ing habit  of  the  Wichuraianas 
has  its  uses,  yet  the  more  compact 
and  showier  A\Tshire  and  E\'cr- 
green  Roses  have  much  to  commend 
them. 

There  is,  too,  a  purity  of 
colour  in  Bennett's  Seedlmg  not 
to  be  fotmd,  I  think,  in  any 
other  white  Rose.  Even  the 
newer  Sander's  White  has  a  defect 
of  its  centre  petals  turning  brovm, 
and  both  Mrs.  Littleton  Dewhurst 
and  White  Dorothy  Perkins  become 
stained  and  mottled  before  the 
blooms  fall. 

The  Ayrshires  make  delightful 
pillar  Roses  and  also  weepers, 
and  if  one  wishes  to  grow  a 
clump  of  Roses  in  a  park, 
nothing  can  be  more  effective 
than  Bennett's  Seedling.  It  is 
called  Thoresbyana  in  some  catalo- 
gues, and  was  introduced  as  far 
back  as  r840  by  Bennett.  The  flowers  are  doubl 
and  last  a  long  time  on  the  plant.      Danecroft. 


New  Borders. — It  is  only  on  light,  dry  soils 
that  the  planting  of  herbaceous  borders  is  Possible 
in  northern  districts.  Where  the  land  is  at  all  moist 
or  hea\*>'  it  is  dangerous  to  undertake  this  work 
rmtil  March  or  April.  As  these  borders  arc 
usually  left  untouched  for  several  years,  it  is 
desirable  that  they  be  well  and  carefully  prepared 
before  planting  takes  place.  Wherever  possible 
select  a  fresh  site,  but  if  this  cannot  be  done, 
first  lift  all  the  plants  and  pack  them  closely 
together  in  some  shady  corner  and  throw  a  damp 
mat  or  two  over  them,  so  that  they  may  remain 
quite  fresh  until  the  bed  or  border  is  ready  for 
their  reception.  Besides  a  generous  dressing  of 
well-rotted  manure,  it  is  advisable  to  add  some 
fresh  soil  to  the  surface  to  give  the  plants  a 
good  start. 


ROSE     BENNETT'S     SEEDLING. 

produce  their  growth — underneath  the  stage  of  the 
Carnation  house  is  an  excellent  place,  but  the  growth 
is  somewhat  slow.  Large  roots  with  plenty  of 
soil  attached  wiU  only  need  to  be  kept  moist, 
but  small  pieces  must  'be  embedded  in  leaf-mould 
or  old  potting  or  garden  soil. 

Cabbage. — -A  further  plantation  of  Cabbage 
should  be  made  to  succeed  those  planted  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Occasionally  this  proves  to  be  the 
best  crop,  especially  if  we  experience  a  hard  winter, 
whereby  the  earlier  supply  is  injured.  Keep  those 
already  established  free "  of  weeds  and  hoed  at 
frequent  intervals. 

Chicory. — The  roots  may  be  lifted  as  required 
and  placed  in  some  dark  place,  such  as  a  Mushroom 
house,  but  hard  forcing  must  be  avoided.  Where 
a  small  supply  only  is  needed,  the  roots  can  be 
potted  up  and  the  crowns  covered  with  an  inverted 
flower-pot  of  similar  dimensions.  It  is  an  excellent 
salad  for  autumn  and  winter,  and  it  is  usually 
ready  for  use  in  about  foiu:  weeks  after  being 
placed  inside. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Early  Bulbs. — These  should  be  examined  and 
if   sufiieiently  rooted  and  a  little   top   growth  is 


showing,  they  may  be  ri moved  lo  a  cold  frame 
and  gradually  inured  to  the  light.  In  about  a 
fortniglU  the  most  forward  pots  can  be  placed  in 
a  cool  greenhouse,  and  eventually  moved  into  a. 
warmer  structure.  Keep  the  roots  well  supplied 
with  water. 

Eucharis.— These  delightful  plants  having  been 
rested,  a  few  specimens  can  be  placed  in  a  warm 
house,  where  they  will  produce  their  flower-spikes. 
When  the  scapes  are  seen,  alternate  waterings  with, 
liquid  manure  will  be  beneficial.  Clivias  may  also 
be  started  into  growth  and  receive  more  generous 
treatment. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums.— The  batch 

of  plants  destined  to  supply  blooms 
during  the  winter  must  be  placed  in 
the  greenhouse  and  as  near  the  glass 
as  possible.  If  the  pots  are  filled 
with  roots  they  should  be  fed  with 
liquid  manure  and  soot-water.  Re- 
move all  dead  leaves,  and  if  the 
weather  is  dull  and  wet,  a  little 
fire  heat  will  be  necessary  to  dry 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house. 
Ventilate  freely  whenever  the 
elements  are  favourable. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Agapanthus  and  other  specimen 
plants  in  tubs  should  now  be  taken 
inside  for  the  winter  ;  standard 
Fuchsias  and  Ivy -leaved  Pelar, 
goniums  may  be  lifted  and  arranged 
in  a  light,  airy  house. 

Montbretias.— These  increase 
rapidly,  and  unless  they  are  lifted 
every  second  or  third  year  the 
spikes  are  few  and  poor  in  quality. 
Strong  clumps  will  need  pulling  to 
pieces.  If  the  best  corms  are  re- 
planted a  few  inches  apart  in  good 
soil  they  will  thrive  in  almost  any 
position. 

Antholyza  paniculata  may  also 

be  lifted  and  the  corms  replanted. 
It  will  succeed  either  in  the  herba- 
ceous border  or  in  the  bog  of  the 
rock  garden  providing  it  is  not  too 
wet  in  winter. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 
Mid-season  Vines. — If  the  crop 

has  been  removed  the  shoots  may 
be  cut  back  slightly  in  order  to 
plump  up  the  basal  buds.  Leave 
all  the  ventilators  open  both  day 
and  night,  and  if  the  border  is  tlry, 
give  the  soil  a  thorough  soaking 
with  water. 

Cucumbers. — Close  attention 
must  be  paid  to  watering,  ventila- 
tion, atmospheric  moisture  and  the 
judicious  thinning  of  the  shoots  if 
tie  plants  are  to  continue  producing 
fruit.  A  night  temperature  of  65°- 
to  70°  is  necessary.  The  roots  will 
require  feeding  with  oome  fertiliser 
about  every  ten  days.  If  mildew 
appears,  dust  the  affected  leaves 
with  flowers  of  sulphur. 

Tomatoes. — A  number  of  plants 
will  now  be  discarded  and  the 
few  remaining  bunches  of  green 
fruit  gathered  and  placed  on  a  shelf  to  ripen. 
Those  in  full  bearing  must  be  well  supplied  with 
water  and  the  roots  given  a  sprinkling  of  artificial 
manure  every  fortnight.  Continue  to  remove  all 
side  growths,  admit  air  on  fine  days,  and  keep  up  . 
a  minimum  temperature  of  55°  with  a  rise  of  a  few 
degrees  during  the  day.  The  atmosphere  must  be 
kept  tolerably  dry. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 
Strawberries. — The  new  plantations  made  some 
weeks   ago  will   need  attention  if  the  weather  is  . 
dry.     Give  enough  water  to  thoroughly  wet   tbs 
roots,    pinch    out    all    runners    and    ply    the    hoe 
frequently  between  the  rows 

T.  W.  Briscoe. 
(Gardener  to  W.  R.  Lysaght,  Esq.) 
Casllcloni,  Chepstow. 

FOR      NORTHERN    GARDENS. 
The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Beet. — It  is  rather  early  to  lift  the  maincrop  . 
beet,  but  the  globe  varieties  should  not  be  left  , 
out  any  longer.  It  is  well  to  use  these  varieties  _ 
first,  as  they  do  not  keep  so  well  as  the  long  sorts. 
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Carrots. — If  not  yet  harvested,  no  more  time 
fhould  be  lost  in  having  the  maincrop  roots  liittd 
and  stored.  Grade  the  roots,  keeping  back  for 
immediate  use  any  deformed  or  broken  ;  while 
any  spoiled  by  grub,  or  split  by  the  action  of  the 
weather,  should  be  given  to  horses  or  cattle. 

Spent  Crops.' — -There  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  leaving  vegetables  on  the  ground  after  the 
useful  parts  have  been  gathered.  Clear  them  off, 
therefore,  along  with  any  weeds  that  may  be 
present,  for  it  is  distinctly  bad  practice  to  dig 
in  weeds,  some  of  which  are  almost  certain  to 
have  some  ripe  seeds  attached  to  them,  which 
will  eventually,  when  brought  near  the  surface, 
cause  trouble. 

The  Rubbish  Heap. — This  adjunct  to  every 
garden  should  never  be  formed  where  there  is 
any  chance  of  its  becoming  fouled  with  seeds 
or  roots  of  perennial  weeds,  for  the  vegetable 
mould  from  the  decaying  rubbish  is  most  valuable 
for  return  to  the  garden,  especially  where  there  is 
any  shortage  of  farmyard  manure.  If  time 
permits,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  turn  the  heap  at 
the  present  time,  picldng  out  stones  or  other  non- 
rotting  matter,  so  that  all  may  be  in  conditio.i 
for  wheeling  on  to  the  ground  diu-fng  frost. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Herbaceous  Borders. — While  it  is  yet  too 
rarly  to  have  a  general  clean-up  of  the  herba- 
c;ou5  borders,  many  of  the  plants  that  have 
I  ipened  their  growths  may  be  cut  down  for  the 
;,ake  of  tidiness.  Many  cultivators  of  these  plants 
I  -ave  the  cutting  over  of  all  the  plants  till  spring  ; 
l)ut,  personally,  I  can  see  no  difference  in  the  after- 
li?havioiu:  of  the  plants  cut  down  in  autumn  and 
!  lose  left  till  the  following  spring,  while  there  can 
lia  no  comparison  as  regards  tidiness — which  to 
1  lost  of  us  counts  for  something. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Regal  Pelargoniums. — Generally  even  the  latest 
batches  of  these  are  now  fairly  well  ripened  off, 
r'nd  should  therefore  be  cut  back  and  set  in  a  cool 
;'it  or  greenhouse.  Should  there  be  anv  shortage 
.  f  stock,  cuttings  may  yet  be  rooted,  but  a  little 
!ieat  wiU  be  necessary  at  this  late  date  to  obtain 
.',ood  results. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums.— Cuttings  of  these,  too, 
root   quite  readily  if  inserted  round    the  edges  of 
4-inch  pots  and  set  in  a  moderately  warm    house. 
As   soon   as   rooted,   remove    to   coolc-r    quarters 
r.nd  pot  off  singly  in  February. 
C.   Blair. 
(Gardener  to  Seton  M.  Thomson,  Esq.) 
Preston  Ho'dSi;,  Linlithgow. 


New  and  Rare  Plants 


FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATES. 
Nerine  Aurora. — A  glorious  plant  of  the  same 
parentage  (X.  curvifolia  hybrid  x  N.  Bowdeni) 
as  the  remarkable  N.  Hera,  which  received  a  like 
award  on  September  2r  last  ;  the  twain  quite 
unique.  Almost  evergreen,  the  giant  scapes, 
nearly  3  feet  high,  are  crowded  with  lustrous 
rose  pink  flowers  of  a  delightful  shade  ;  the  flowers, 
on  2j-inch  long  pedicels,  distinctly  campanulate, 
with  strongly  recurving  tips.  Proportionately 
large,  compared  with  the  stature  of  the  plant, 
and  bearing  a  dozen  or  so  of  its  flowers  in  an 
umbel,  the  newcomer  is  handsome  and  welcome ; 
and  under  artificial  light  is  great  indeed.  These 
twafa  are  all  but  hardy,  it  is  stated,  and  from  the 
ornamental  standpoint  they  promise  to  revolu- 
tionise the  group  to  which  they  belong.  From 
J.    Rose,   Esq.,   Rawlinson   Road,  Oxford. 

Columnea  gloriosa  purpurea.— The  Columneas 
are  greenhouse  subjects  belonging  to  Gesneraceaj 
and,  by  reason  of  an  evergreen  and  trailmg  habit, 
are  well  suited  to  cultivation  in  baskets.  The 
bronzy  leaves  are  ovate,  fleshy  and  of  a  soft  velvety 
pubescence  and  depend  to  some  20  inches  over 
the  pot.  The  tubular-hooded  flowers  are  brUliant 
orange  scarlet  and  both  striking  and  ornamental. 
From  Sir  H.  S.  Leon,  Bart.,  Bletchley. 

Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya  Muriel  Magnifica  (B.-C. 
Mme.  Charles  .Maron  x  L.-C.  Feronia). — Unques- 
tionably the  handsomest  and  most  smuptuoush- 
arrayed  tri-generic  hybrid  that  has  yet  appeared  ; 


THE     GARDEN. 

a  glorious  plant,  of  which  the  raiser  might  feel 
justly  proud.  The  flower  has  an  expanse  of 
g  inches  or  more,  and  is  substantial  and  propor- 
tionate in  all  its  parts.  Its  dommant  colour  is 
soft  rosy  mauve  ;  the  frontal  part  of  the  lip  of 
a  somewhat  deeper  shade,  its  margin  plumosely 
crested  or  ruffled.  The  base  of  the  lip  is  of  a 
refined  golden  hue.  Show-n  by  W.  R.  Fasey, 
Esq.,  The  Oaks,  Snaresbrook  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  J. 
Seymour). 

AWARDS    OF    MERIT. 

Aster  Grace  Sweet. — Obviously  pretty  names 
here  are  wedded  to  a  very  charming  new  Michaelmas 
Daisy  of  the  Novi-Belgii  set.  Of  a  pure  and  delicate 
blue  shade,  the  flower-heads  are  arranged  in 
handsome  pyramids.     A  highly  decorative  sort. 

Aster  Queen  of  the  Lilacs.— Another  delightful 
addition  to  the  same  set  ;  the  fl-iwer-heads  large 
and  arranged  in  huge  trusses.  One  of  the  most 
ornamental  varieties  yet  raised.  This  beautiful 
pair  were  convincingly  shown  by  Mr.  E.  Beckett, 
gardener  to  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs,  Elstree ; 
the  great  sheaves  of  flowers  and  their  pleasing 
colours  a  great  attraction. 

Aster  Elsa.— The  best  double  blue  Michaelmas 
Daisy  that  has  yet  seen  the  light.     The  colour  is 


POLYGONUM     CAMPANULATUM. 
Award  of  merit. 

violet  blue ;  the  flower- heads  large  and  fully 
double  to  the  centre.  No  double-flowered  form 
of  like  importance  has  preceded  it.  From  Mr. 
G.  W.  MiUer,  Clarteon  Nmseries,  Wisbech. 

Carnation  Lord  Lambourne.— .-V  rich  and 
briUiant  scarlet  of  the  perpetual-flowering  set. 
It  is  also  of  sweet  perfmne. 

Carnation  White  Pearl.- Nothmg  of  such 
high  excellence  and  ricli  fragrance  in  pure  white 
Carnations  as  this  sterlmg  novelty  is  known  to 
us  ;  in  these  respects,  indeed,  it  is  on  a  pedestal 
of  its  own.  Large,  handsome,  pure.  Clove  scented 
and  with  strong,  rigid  stems,  it  appears  the  embodi- 
ment of  all  that  is  best  in  these  flowers.  These 
two  were  from  Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield. 

Chrysanthemum  Pink  Perfection.- The  colour 

name  is  descriptive  of  a  variety  of  much  excellence 
in  the  decorative  set.  Of  good  stem,  free  flowermg 
and  decisive  colouring,  it  is  likely  to  be  in  demand 
for  all  purposes  for  which  cut  flowers  may  be 
used.  Shown  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Lewisham,  S.E. 
Chrysanthemum    Blanche    du    Poiten.— One 

of   the  purest   white  decorative  varieties  we  have 
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seen,  with  petals  of  firm  substance.     Firm,  strong 
stems  and  short,  sturdy  peduncles  also  characterise 
this  excellent   novelty.     From  Messrs.   Wells  and 
Co.,  Merstham. 
Polygonum    Campanulatum.— This    charming 

species  was  shown  under  the  name  of  P.  Lichiagense, 
though  that  given  above  is,  we  believe,  correct. 
Its  beU-like  flowers  have  a  pinky  hue  and,  borne 
freely  in  clusters,  render  it  both  beautiful  and 
highly  ornamental.  From  Messrs.  Ladhams, 
Southampton. 

Odontoglossum  Dusky  Queen.— On  a  white 
ground,  the  flower  is  heavily  blotched  reddish 
chocolate.  A  distinct  and  handsome  form.  From 
W.    R.   Fasey,  Esq. 

Brasso-Cattleya  Rosita  var.  Harmony  (B.-C. 
Ilene  x  C.  Aurea). — The  sepals  and  petals  are 
white  ;  the  lip  rosy  mauve  reticulated  with  gold, 
its  margin  beautifully  crested. 

Cattleya  The  Prince  (C  Rhoda  x  C.  Aurea).— 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  coloured  pale  orange, 
their  chequered  character  adding  a  distinct  charm 
to  goodly  colouring.  The  deeply  lobed  lip  is  of 
rich  purplish  crimson  in  the  frontal  part  ;  its 
tubular  portion  golden,  with  rich  brown  veining. 
A  striking  and  beautiful  novelty.  These  two 
were  from  Messrs.  Flory  and  Black,  Slough. 

The  foregoing  novelties  were  shown  before  the 
Royal  Horticultm-al  Society  on  October  5,  when 
the  awards  were  made. 


The     Royal     Horticultural 
Society 

AUTUMN     EXHIBITION     OF     BRITISH- 
GROWN     FRUITS. 

THE  Society  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
great   gathering   of    fruits  which    charac- 
terised   its    twenty-fourth   exhibition,   as 
much   by   reason    of    its   extent    as    the 
excellence   of     the   exhibits    as  a   whole. 
Than  these  things  in  an  untoward  season,  and  one 
very   far   below   the   average  from   productivity's 
standpoint,    nothing    could    be    more    gratifymg, 
while  the  interest  displayed  was  manifest  in  the 
crowds  that  thronged  the  hall  from  the  moment  of 
opening.     In  saying  so  much  we  are  not  unmindful 
of   the  fact  that  we    have   seen    a    much    greater 
quantity  of  fruit  and  a  greater  concourse  of  people 
within     the    same     walls — though     of     the    first 
of  these  we  doubt  whether  in  like  circumstances 
a     finer     or   more   representative    gathering    has 
been     staged.      For    ripe     dessert     fruits     grown 
under   glass     competition    in     former    years    has 
been    particularly    keen ;    in  some  instances  this 
year  it  was  nil  or    practically    so.      The   Grape 
classes,    too,   we    have   seen     both    stronger  and 
better,     and     probably     not     for    several    years 
past  has  the  Black  Alicante  class  brought  so  few 
contestants  together.     Fine  fruits,  too,  were  staged 
in  the  smgle    dish  classes,    a  large   proportion  of 
the    fruits    meriting  high  praise.      Following   are 
the  more  important  particulars  of  the  Show. 

Affiliated  Societies. 
This  interesting  classs,  (or  which  the  Eoval  Horticultural 
Society  offers  a  challenge  cup  as  first  prize,  provides  for 
tlie  showing  of  six  dishes  each  cooking  and  dessi-rt  Apples 
and  six  dishes  of  dsssert  Pears,  six  fruits  to  a  dish  in  each 
cdse\  Four  societies  comp.-ted,  the  high  honour  hcin" 
conferred  on  the  East  Anglian  Horticultural  Club.  Pears 
were  a  strong  feature,  Charles  Ernest,  Conference,  Pit- 
maston  Duchess,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Beurre  Lucas  and 
llaric  Beuoist  being  staged,  the  fruits  being  of  large  size 
throughout.  Both  cooking  and  dessert  Apples  wore  weak 
some  of  the  latter  in  the  front  row  poor.  Of  these' 
Worcester  Pcarmain,  Adam's  Pearmain,  Cox's  Orange' 
Pippin  and  Allington  Pippin  were  noted.  The  finer  cooking 
Apples  shown  were  Crimson  Bramley,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch 
and  Lord  Derby.  The  \Vallington  Anwteur  Gardeners' 
Society  were  placed  second.  Than  the  fruits  staged  it  were 
difficult  to  conceive  anvthing  more  nearly  approximating 
to  the  ideal.  The  aim  obviously  was  uniformif  v,  finish  and 
freedom  from  blemish,  and  in  these  particulars"  it  excelled 
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unmistak;ibly.  Apples  Rival,  Cliark-s  Ros«,  Cox's  Oiaiipo 
AlIin{;ton  uud  Barnack  JBoauty  in  the  dessert  set  were 
very  beautiful  specimens.  Alfriston,  Bisniiirck,  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch  and  Blenheim  being  equally  good  of  cooking 
sorts.  Of  Pears,  Emile  d'Heyst,  Doyenne  du  Cornice  (very 
tine)  and  Durondoau  were  remarked.  In  actual  sizV 
the  fruits  in  this  collection  were  less  large.  In  all  other 
respects  they  were  superior. 

Division  I.— Gardeners  ani>  Amateurs  Only. 
For  nine  dishes  of  ripe  dessert  fruits,  Mr.  J.  Siielton, 
gardener  to  Lord  Hillingdon,  Tlie  Wilderness,  Seveno.iks, 
alone  staged  and  was  awarded  first  prize  for  a  meritorious 
lot.  Of  Grapes,  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Madrestleld 
Court  were  a  feature  in  the  back  row  Melons,  Poaches, 
Plums  and  Apples  being  also  staged. 

For  a  collection  of  six  dish?s,  G.  Miller,  Esq.,  Newberries. 
Radlett  (Mr.  J.  Kidd.  gardener),  was  fli-st.  SVealthy  and 
Kibston  Pippin  Apples  and  good  Grapes  being  set  up. 

lu  the  large  Gnipe  class,  six  distinct  varieties,  two 
bunches  of  each,  Mr.  J.  Shelton,  gardener  to  Lord  Hilling- 
don, excelled,  his  set  including  Black  Hamburgh,  Mi^. 
Pearson,  Madresfleid  Court,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Mrs. 
Prince  and  Muscat  Hamburgh.  G.  Miller,  Esq.,  Radlett. 
was  second. 

Lord  Hillingdon's  gardener  was  also  first  in  the  classes 
for  Black  Hamburgh,  Mrs.  Prince,  Alicante,  Madresfleid 
Court,  two  bunches  of  each  being  required.  His  exhibits 
were  very  good. 

For  two  bmiches  of  Prince  of  ^ya^es,  G.  Nayer,  Esq., 
Wistler's  Wood,  Woldingham,  staged  sup-.Tb  bunches  and 
easily  gained  first  prize.  Mr.  W^  Lintott,  gardener  to 
Sir  Bernard  Grecnwell,  Bart.,  Karden  Park,  Caterham. 
being  second. 

ilr.  Nayer  also  excelled  with  two  bunches  of  Lady 
DowDC-*  Seedling  in  the  any  other  black  Grape  class;  Lord 
Hillingdon  being  second. 

In  that  for  two  bunches  of  MU'^cat  of  Alexandria.  Mr,  J. 
Lock,  Oatlands,  Weybridge,  was  first  with  delightful 
produce,  perfectly  finished;  Mr.  Nayer  following.  Six 
competed. 

For  any  other  white  Grape,  Mr.  T.  Patcman,  gardener 
to  C.  A.  Cain.  Esq.,  J.P.,  The  Node,  Wolwyn,  led  with 
Lady  Hutt;  Jlr.  Shelton,  gardener  to  Lord  Hillingdon, 
following  with  good  bunches  of  Mrs.  Pearson. 

For  a  collection  of  thirty  dishes  of  hardv  fruit?  grown 
in  the  open,  Mr.  T.  Pateman  alone  staged  and  was  awarded 
first  prize.  Peaches,  Pears,  Apples  and  Plums  were  alike 
good. 

Division  II. — Nurserymen  Only, 
For  Fruit  Grown  Entirely  Outdoors. 
For  the  larger  class,  \iz..  30-feet  run  of  6-feet  tabling, 
Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  were  an  easy 
first,  and  gained  a  gold  medal.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  dishes  of  the  finest  produce  were  staged,  the  collection 
meriting  the  highest  praise.  Pears  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Directeur  Hardy.  Beurr6  Alexander  Lucas,  Emile  d'Heyst 
and  Doyenne  du  Cornice  being  the  best.  Apples  were 
notable  throughout.  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Royal  Jubilee. 
Towrr  of  Glamis,  Stiriing  Castle,  Blenheim  Orange,  Mere 
de  Menage.  Lord  Derby,  Rival,  Cox's  Orange  and  Allington 
Pippin  being  very  fine.  The  Queen  was  splendidly 
represented.  Wagener  (very  late  dessert)  and  Ontario, 
both  keeping  into  May ;  Sanspareil  (most  consistent 
cropper).  Crimson  Bramley  (splendid  lot),  the  very  prolific 
Encore  and  Orleans  Reinette  (another  very  late-keeping 
dessert),  with  Egremont  Russet  and  Allen's  Everlasting, 
were  among  others  of  which  special  note  should  be  made 
by  those  desiring  to  extend  the  season  of  good  sorts. 
Messrs.  W.  Seabrook,  Chelmsford,  were  placed  second, 
the  firm  staging  a  capital  lot  of  110  varieties  of  Apples 
and  twelve  of  Pears. 

In  the  smaller  class  for  20-feet  run  of  tabling,  four 
collections  were  set  up,  the  gold  medal  being  awarded  to 
the  Barnham  Nurseries,  Limited,  Sussex,  for  an  admirable 
lot.  W'orcest^r  Pearmain,  Rival,  Barnack  Beauty, 
Bismarck,  Golden  Spnre  (very  handsome),  Ribston  Pippin. 
Crimson  Bramley,  Ben's  Red,  Allington  Pippin,  The 
Queen,  Cox's  Orange,  Charles  Eyre  (ven.'  fine).  Coronation, 
Egremont  Russet  and  Blenheim  Orange  Pippin  were 
all  high  class.  Mr.  E.  J.  Parsons,  Worcester,  who  staged 
a  superb  collection  of  eighty  varieties,  was  awarded  a 
Hogg  Memorial  Medal.  Among  Ids  finer  examples  were 
handsome  groupings  of  Annie  Elizabeth,  Warner's  King, 
AVorcester  Pearmain,  The  Queen,  Wealthy  (highly  attrac- 
tive lotl,  M^re  de  Manage,  Golden  Spire,  William  Crump. 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch  and  other  leading  sorts.  Of  Pears, 
Doyenne  du  Comice,  Beurr6  Diel,  Conference.  Emile 
d'Heyst  and  Durondeau  were  notables.  Particularly 
good  and  clean  fruits  characterised  this  exhibit.  Messrs. 
Bide,  Farnham,  also  secured  a  Hogg  Memorial  Medal 
for  a  nice  collection,  Lane's  Prince  Albert.,  Coronation. 
Emperor  Alexander,  Charles  Ross,  Blenheim  Orange. 
The  Houblon,  Egremont  Russet  and  Warner's  King 
being  some  of  their  best.  In  this  class  Messrs.  Spooner 
received  a  silver-gilt  Banksian  medal  for  a  collection. 

Division  LU. — JUeket  Growers  Only. 
One  only  entered  in  this  class,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
H.  Lumley  W'ebb,  Upchurch,  Kent,  taking  first  prize 
for  an  admirable  lot.  Mere  de  .Manage,  Ben's  Red,  Ribston 
Pippin,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Rival,  Lord  Derby,  Towtr 
of  Glamis,  Allington  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and 
Bismarck  were  among  the  finer  baskets.  A  silver-gilt 
Banksian  medal  was  awarded. 

Fruits  Grown  in  the  Open  (Gardeners  and 
amateurs), 

The  class  for  twenty-four  varieties  of  Apples,  sixteen 
cooking,  eight  dessert,  brought  an  excellent  collection 
from  Mr.  T.  Pateman,  gardener  to  C.  A.  Cain,  Esq.,  The 
Node,  Welwyn,  who  was  awarded  first  prize.  His  best 
dishes  were  King  of  Tomkins  County,  Wealthy,  Rev, 
W.  Wilks,  Cox's  Pomona.  M6re  de  M^^nage,  Lord  Derby. 
Warner's  King.  Peasgood's  Nonsuch  (very  good),  Rival, 
Hambling's  SeedUng  and  American  Mother. 

For  twelve  sorts,  distinct,  fight  cooking,  four  dessert, 
five  competed,  the  whole  making  a  goodly  displav.  In 
this  Mr.  R.  Staward,  Panshanger,  was  first,  his  dishes  of 
Bismarck,  Cbaries  Ross,  Lord  Derby,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch. 


Allington  Pippin.  Rival,  Gascoync's  Scarlet,  Rev.  W. 
Wilks  and  Warner's  King  being  admirable  examples. 
G.  Miller,  Estj..  Radlett  (gardem^,  Mr.  J.  Kidd)  was  second, 
his  finer  dishes  being  those  of  Wealthy,  M6re  de  Mi'nage, 
Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Gascoync's  Scarlet  and  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch. 

Mr.  T.  Pateman  also  excelled  in  the  classes  for  sl,\ 
dishes  of  cooking  Apples,  distinct,  and  in  that  for  an  equal 
number  of  dessert  sorts,  showing  in  the  former  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  Bismarck,  The  Queen  and  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch,  and  in  the  latter  King  of  Pippins.  Cox's  Orangi; 
Pippin,  American  Mother,  Rival  and  The  Houblon. 

In  the  class  for  eighteen  dishes  of  distinct  varieties 
of  dessert  Pears  Sir  George  Truscott,  Oakleigh,  East 
Grinstead  (gardener,  Jlr.  Booker),  gained  the  silver-gilt 
Knightiau  medal  oft'ercd  as  first  prize,  the  finer  dishes 
including  Glou  Morceau,  Beurr6  Hardy,  Louise  Bonne 
of  Jersey,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Durondeau  and  Marguerite 
Marillat.  Mr.  T.  Pateman,  gardener  to  C.  A.  Cain  Esq., 
was  second  with  a  goodly  lot. 

Non-Competing  Exhibits. 

A  silver-gilt  Banksian  medal  was  awarded  to  Mrs. 
Cecilia  Saner,  Jlerlawe  Abbey,  Bourne  End,  for  a  solitary 
fruit  of  Apple  Rev.  W.  Wilks  having  a  circumference 
of  161  inches  and  weighing  lib.  12ozs.  The  fruit  was 
taken  from  a  tree  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  Allgrove,  Middle 
Green,  Langley,  Slough,  and  planted  at  the  end  of  March 
last.  For  a  single  specimen  of  any  variety  of  fruit  the 
award  named  establishes  a  record. 

For  an  extensive  exhibit  of  Apples,  Grapes,  Pears  and 
other  fruits  Sir  William  Cain,  Bart..  Walgrovc  Manor, 
was  given  a  silver-gilt  Knightian  medal. 

The  Forth  Vineyard,  Kippen,  contributed  a  fine  collection 
of  Grapes  in  wicker  baskets — Gros  Colmar,  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  Diamond  Jubilee,  Golden  Queen,  Alnwick 
Seedling  and  others  ;    an  admirable  lot. 

The  Guildford  Fruit  Farm.  London  Road,  Guildford, 
contributed  many  varieties  of  Apples  in  snLall  barrels,  etc., 
to  demonstrate  packing  methods.  Cox's  Orange,  Wealthy, 


Pears. — Here  the  positions  were  reversed,  Mr.  C.  H, 
Combe  leading  with  fine  examples  of  Pitmaston  Duchess. 
Charles  Ernest,  M,irie  Benoit*t  and  others. 

Open  onhj  to  Growers  iti  Gloucester^  Oxford,  Bucks, 
Berks,  Herts  and  Middlcscr. 

Apples. — W.  Darby,  Esq.,  Knebworth.  Herts,  was  first 
with  Rival,  Cox's  Orange  and  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  with 
others.  J.  B.  Fortescue,  Esq.,  Dropmore,  Maideidiead, 
Bucks  (gardener,  Jlr.  C.  Page),  was  second,  showing, 
amons  othi-rs,  Ellison's  Orance,  Cox's  Orange  and  Rev. 
W.  Wilks. 

Peurs.^J.  B.  Fortescue,  Esq.,  was  awarded  first  prize 
for  a  choice  lot,  including  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Marguerite 
Marillat  and  Doyenne  du  Comice.  In  this  class  no  second 
prize  was  awarded. 

Open  only  to  Growers  in  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk, 
Cambridge,  Hunts  and  Rutland. 

Apples. — J.  A.  Berners,  Esq.,  Woolverstonc  Park, 
Tpswich  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Messenger),  de^^ervedly  received 
first  prize  for  a  superb  collection.  Those  shown  included 
Charles  Ross,  Wealthy  (very  ftne)  and  Peasgood's  Nonsuch. 
Sir  Montagu  Turner,  Bedford  Havering,  Romford,  wa^i 
■1.  good  <^econd  with  Cox's  Orange,  Rival  and  Bismarck 
among  other-. 

Pears. — Here  J.  A.  Berners,  Esq.,  was  again  in  the 
place  of  honour,  his  leading  varieties  being  Pitmaston 
Duchess  and  Directeur  Hardy.  Sir  Montagu  Turner 
was  second. 

Open  onhj  to  Growers  in  Lincoln,  Northampton,  Warwick^ 
Xeicester,  Notts,  Derby,  Staffs,  Shropshire  and  Cheshire. 

Apples. — There  was  only  one  entry  in  this  class,  namely, 
that  of  G.  C.  W.  Fitzwilliam,  Esq.,  Milton  Park.  Peter- 
borough (gardener,  Mr.  W.  D.  Green).  Rival,  Allington 
Pippin  and  Braniley's  Seedling  were  noted.  Awarded 
first  prize. 

Open  only  to  Growers  in  Worcester,  Hereford, 
Monmouth  and  Wales. 

Apples. — The  only  entrj'  in  this  class  was  that  of  the 
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Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Bismarck,  James  Grieve,  Worcester 
Pearmain  and  others  evidencing  perfection,  both  in  grading 
and  packing.  Silver-gilt  Knightian  medal. 

To  C.  A.  Cain,  JSsq.,  The  Node.  Welwyn  (gardener, 
Mr.  T.  Pateman),  a  gold  medal  was  awarded  for  a  collection 
of  fruits,  wiiich  included  Grapes,  Figs.  Plums,  Nuts. 
Apples,  Raspberries  and  others,  the  ~whole  admirably 
arranged  and  affording  evidence  of  high  cultural  skill. 

Messrs.  Laxton  Brothers,  Bedford,  contributed  of  their 
new  dessert,  Apple  Laxton's  Superb  (Ck)x's  Orange  Pippin 
X  .  Wyken  Pippin),  one  of  the  most  promising  of  recent 
introductions. 

Mr.  J.  J,  Kettle  showed  branches  of  his  new  perpetual- 
fruiting  Raspberry  Lloyd  George  which  demonstrated  its 
worth. 

Open  to  Gardeners  and  Amateurs  only. 

In  this  section  there  were  eleven  classes  for  growers 
of  Apples  and  eleven  classes  for  Pears.  Six  dishes  of 
Apples,  distinct,  had  to  be  shown — four  cooking  and 
two  dessert.  Six  dishes  of  Pears  were  reqiured,  distinct, 
dessert.  In  this  division  all  fruit  had  to  be  grown 
entirely  in  the  open.  Competition  was  not  very  keen 
n  these  classes,  no  doubt  owing  to  transport  difficulties. 

Open  only  to  Kent  Growers. 
■"*  Apples.— y.  H.  Loudon,  Esq.,  Olantigh,  Wye  (gardener, 
Mr.  J.  Bond),  was  first  with  fine  dishes  of  Cox's  Orange, 
Rival,  Stone's  (syn.  Loddington),  Warner's  King,  R^v. 
W'.  Wilks  and  Hambhng's  Seedling.  The  Rev.  J  R 
Leigh,  Yaldincy,  Maidstone  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Johnson), 
was  second  \vith  King  of  the  Pippins,  Cox's  Orange  and 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  among  others. 

Pears.— 3.  H.  Loudon,  Esq.,  was  in  the  place  of  honour, 
showing  excellent  fruits  of  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Doyenne 
du  0)mice    and  Bcurr6  Hardy,  among  others.     The  Rev. 
J,  R.  Leigh  secured  second  place  with  a  fine  lot. 
Open  only  to  Groicers  in  Surrey,  Sussex  and  Han's. 

Apples.— 3.  Kelly,  Esq.,  The  Gardens,  Claremont, 
Esher,  was  first  with  Cox's  Orange,  Blenheim  King, 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  and  others.  C.  H.  Combe,  Esq., 
Cobham  Park,  Cobham  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  A.  Kember), 
was  second,  shomng,  among  others,  Cox's  Orange,  Rival 
and  Bramley's  Seedling. 
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Ear  of  Coventry,  Crooms  Court,  Severn  Stoke,  Worcester 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  H.  Wilson).  Notable  varieties  shown 
included  Charles  Ross,  Bismarck  and  Peasgood's.  Awarded 
first  prize. 

Pears. — The  Earl  of  Coventry  was  again  in  the  place 
of  honoiir,  showing,  with  others,  fine  examples  of  Pitmaston 
Duchess  and  Slarguerite  Marillat. 

Open  only  for  Growers  in  the  Six  Northern  Counties 
of  England  and  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Apples. — Mrs.  A.  W^ilson.  Franby  Court,  Hull,  Yorks 
was  awarded  first  prize.  Notable  varieties  were  Cox's 
Orange  and  Ellison's  Orange.  This  was  the  only  entry 
in  this  class. 

Pears. — There  was  only  one  entry  in  tlus  class  also  and 
Mrs,  Wilson  was  again  in  the  place  of  honour.  .Among 
those  shown  were  good  specimens  of  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey  and  Doyenne  du  Comice. 

Open  only  to  Growers  in  Scotland. 

Apples. — Major  C.  L.  Gorden,  Threave  House,  Castie 
Douglas,  Kirkcudbrightshire  (gardener,  ]\Ir.  J.  Duff),  was 
awarded  fii-st  prize  for  Cox's  Pomona,  Lady  Sudeley  and 
Grenadier  among  others.     This  was  the  only  entry. 
Open  only  to  Growers  in  Ireland. 

Apples. — The  Earl  of  Bessborough.  K.P.,  Bessborough, 
Pilton,  Co.  Kilkenny  (Gardener,  Mr.  F.  E.  Tomalin).  was 
deservedly  first  with  excellent  dishes  of  Wealthy,  Cox's 
Orange  and  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  with  others.  Lady 
Eva  WjTidliam  Quin,  Castleto^vn,  Carrickon  Suir  (gardener, 
Mr.  C.  Garner),  was  second,  sho\\ing,  among  others  fine 
examples,  of  W^orcester  Pearmain. 

Pears. — The  Earl  of  Bessborough  alone  showed  in  this 
class  and  was  awarded  first  prize.  Notable  varieties- 
shown  were  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Pitmaston  Duchess 
Marguerite  JL'irillat  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey.  The 
fruits  were  in  fine  condition. 

Choice  Dessert  Apples. 
Open  to  Gardeners  and  Amateurs  only. 

Single  d^hes  of  fruit  grown  entirely  in  the  open  air. 
In  many  cases  competition  in  these  classes  was  very  keen, 

Adams'  Pearnmin. — J.  H.  London,  Esq.,  was  first  ; 
C.  W   Darby,  Esq.,  second. 

Allington  Pippin. — J.  H.  London,  Esq.,  was  again  fir-^t; 
H.  J.  Evans,  Esq.,  Cheam,  second. 
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American  Mother. — "Lady  Eva  Wyndhara  Quin  was 
awarded  first  prize.  This  was  the  oniy  entry  in  this 
class. 

BanuicJ:  Beauty. — The  Earl  of  Bessborougli  was  first; 
G.  F.  Marsh,  Esq.,  "Wallington,  second. 

Blenheim  Orange. — W.  A.  Nightingale,  Esq.,  ^ValIil)!rt<>a 
was  first  ;    F.  C.  Stoop,  Esq.,  Byflect,  Surrey,  .second. 

Charles  Ross. — The  Eart  of  Bessborough  again  took 
first  prize  ;    G.  F.  Marsh,  Esq.,  being  a  good  Focond. 

Claygate  Pearmttin. — "W.  B.  Wright,  Esq.,  Wallington, 
was  first ;    G.  F.  Marsh,  Esq.,  a  close  second. 

Cox's  Orange. — Competition  in  this  class  was  excep- 
tionally keen.  J.  H.  Loudon,  Esq.,  was  a  good  first, 
mth  excellent  examples  ;    H.  J.  Evans,  Esq.,  second. 

Egrcmont  Russet. — J.  H.  Loudon,  Esq.,  was  again  an 
easy  fir^t ;    W.  B.  Wright,  Esq.,  second. 

James  Grieve. — C.  W.  Barley,  Esq.,  was  fii*st ;  J.  S. 
Kcllv,  Esq.,  Esher.  second  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Bessborough, 
third. 

Lord  TJittdlip. — J.  H.  Loudon,  Esq.,  was  again  in  the 
place  of  honour  ;    J.  A.  Berners,  Esq  ,  Ipswich,  second. 

Ribston  Pippin. — C.  H.  Combe,  Esq.,  Cobham,  was 
fiiTit  ;    J.  S.  Kelly,  Esq.,  second. 

Rival. — J.  H.  Loudon,  Esq,  was  awarded  first  prize; 
F.  C.  Stoop,  Esq.,  second  ;  E.  Wormild,  Esq.,  Potters 
Bar,  third. 

For  eight  fruits  of  an  early  v.iriety  not  named  above, 
fit  for  use,  G.  F.  Marsh,  Esq.,  was  first  with  Coronation  ; 
J.  A.  Bemers,  Esq.,  second,  with  Ellison's  Orange  ;  and 
J.  H.  Loudon,  Esq.,  third.  %\ith  King  of  the  Pippins. 

For  eight  fruits  of  any  Lite  variety  not  named  above 
J.  A.  Berners.  Esq.,  was  first  with  fine  examples  of  Winter 
Kibston  ;  J.  H.  Loudon,  Esq.,  a  good  second,  with  William 
Crump. 

Choice  Cooking  Apples. 

Same  conditions  as  those  laid  down  for  dessert  Apples. 

Bcauti/  of  Kent. — F.  C.  Stoop,  Esq.,  was  first  ;  C.  AV. 
Darley.  E=q.,  second. 

Bismarcl: — F.  C.  Stoop,  Esq.,  was  again  first. 

Blenheim  Orange  (large  fruits). — F.  C.  Stoop,  Esq., 
was  again  in  the  place  of  honour. 

Bramk'tfs  Seedling. — The  Church  Education  Corpora- 
tion, Gouldhurst,  Kent  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  R.  Smith), 
was  first  with  specimens  of  fine  colour  ;  F.  C.  Stoop 
Esq.,  a  good  second,  with  very  good  examples. 

Dumelow's  Seedling  (syns.  Wellington  and  Normanlo 
Wonder). — F.  C.  Stoop,  Esq.,  was  first. 

Ecklinville. — C.    W.    Darley,    Esq.,    was    first. 

Edward    VII.— F.    C.    Stoop,    Esq.,    was    first. 

Gascayne's  Scarlet  (large  fruits). — W.  Staward,  Esq., 
Loughton  Hall  Hardens.  Loughton.  Essex,  was  first; 
C.  W.   Darley,  Esq.,  second  ;    J.  A.  Berners,  Esq.,  third. 

Golden  Noble. — F.  C.  Stoop,  Esq.,  was  awarded  first 
prize  for  an  excellent  dish  ;  W.  Staward,  Esq.,  second  ; 
J.  H.  Loudon,  Esq.,  third. 

Grenadier. — The  Earl  of  Bessborough  was  first. 

Lane's  Prince  Albert. — C.  H.  Combe.  Esq..  was  a  good 
first.  Two  second  prizes  wore  award<^d — ^to  the  Earl  of 
Bessboro'Jgh  and  J.  A.  Berners,  Esq.,  respectively. 

Lord  Derbt/. — J.  A.  Berners,  Esq.,  was  an  easy    first. 

Mere  de  Menage. — J.  S.  Kelly,  Esq.,  was  awarded 
first  prize  ;   the  Earl  of  Coventry,"  second. 

Neivton  Wonder. — The  Rev.  J.  R.  Leigh,  Maidstone 
(gardener,  Mr.  G.  Johnson),  was  first. 

Peasgoori's  Nonsurh.—  ^X.  Staward,  Esq.,  was  first; 
E.  Wormald,  Esq.,  second. 

PotVs  Seedling. — C.  W.  Darley,  Esq.,  was  awarded 
first  prize  ;    F.  C.  Stoop,  Esq.,  second. 

Rev.  W.  Wilks. — J.  H.  Loudon,  Esq.,  was  again    first. 

Stirling  Castle. — C-  W.   Darley,  Esq.,  was  a^ain    first. 

The  Queen. — J.  H.  Loudon  Esq.,  was  in  the  place  of 
honour ;   the  Earl  of  Bessborough.  second. 

Warner's  King. — G.  C.  W.  Fitzwilliam,  Esq.,  was  a 
good  first ;    the  Earl  of  Bessborough,  second. 

For  eight  fruits  of  any  variety  not  named  above  G.  F. 
Marsh,  Esq..  was  an  easy  first  with  Annie  Elizabeth  ; 
the  Earl  of  Bessborough  was  second  with  Loddington. 

Choice  Dessert  Pears. 

Beurre  D'Anjou. — J.  A.  Bemers  was  first  ;  C.  H.  Combe, 
Esq..  second. 

Beurre  Hardy. — J.  A.  Berners,  Esq.,  wa^  again  first. 

Beurre  Laghan. — C.  H.  Combe  Esq.,  was  first  ;  J.  B. 
Fortescue.  Esq.,  second. 

Beurre  Perran. — J.  B.  Fortescue,  Esq.,  was  awarded  first 
prize.     This  was  the  only  entry  in  this  class. 

Beurre  Superfm. — J.  A.  Berners,  Esq.,  was  awarded  first 
prize  :    C.  W.  Darley.  Esq.,  second. 

Conference. — J.   A.   Berners  Esq.,  once  again  was  first. 

Doyenne  du  Cornice. — The  Earl  of  Covfrntry  was  first 
with  excellent  fruits  ;  the  Church  Education  Corporation 
was  a  good  second. 

Durondeau. — Jlrs.  Helsliam  Jones,  Newbury  (gardener, 
Sir.  Lock\  was  first ;    G.  F.  Marsh,  Esq.,  second. 

Easter  Beurre. — J.  A.  Berners,  Esq.,  was  awarded 
first  prize.     This  was  the  only  entry  in  this  class. 

Emile  D'Hegst. — J.  A.  Berners,  Esq.,  again  was  in  the 
placeof  honour;    C.  H.  Combe,  Esq.,  was  a  good  second. 

Fondante  D' Aiitomne. — First  prize  was  awarded  to 
C.  H.  Combe,  Esq. ;    Mrs.  A.  Wilson,  second. 

Glou  Morceau. — J.  A.  Berners,  Esq.,  was  first  with 
excellent  examples  ;    C.  H.  Combe,  Esq..  second. 

.Josephine  de  Malines. — J.  A.  Berners,  Esq.,  was  first; 

Louise  Bonne  of  Jersot. — A.  H.  Pullen,  Esq.,  Wallington 
was  first  ■    Mrs.  A.  Wilson,  second. 

Marie  Louise. — E.  J.  Holland,  Esq.,  was  awarded  first 
pri",e  ;    J.  A.  Berners,  Esq.,  second. 

Thompson. — In  this  ciass  the  Church  Education 
Cornoration    were    first. 

Winter  Nelis. — Major  H.  Cayzer,  M.T.,  Hook,  Hants 
(gardener.  M. .  J.  Hygate),  was  first. 

For  eight  fruits  of  any  early  variety  not  named  above 
Mr.  A.  Wilson  was  first  with  Beurr^  d'Amanlis  ;  F.  C. 
Stoop,  Esq.,  second,  with  Doyenn6  Buttock.  Competition 
was  ver>-  keen  in  this  class,  and  also  in  the  class  for  eight 
ruits  of  any  late  variety  not  named  above.  Here  C.  H. 
Combe  was  first  with  excellent  fruits  of  Beurr6  Alexander 
Lucas  :  Sir  Montagu  Turner  was  a  close  second  with 
Beurr6  Ballet  Pere. 


Getting  Ready  for  Rose 
Planting 

The  month  of  October  is  considered  by  all  the 
best  rosarians  to  be  the  time  for  getting  ready  for 
Rose  planting.  November  is  the  ideal  planting 
month,  and  October  is  ideal  for  preparation. 
It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  the  writer 
thinks  that  Roses  are  highly  economical.  The 
Roses  are  planted  in  November,  the  flowers  are 
cut  in  quantity  throughout  the  following  summer 
and  well  into  the  autumn,  and  the  plants  need 
but  little  after-attention.  WTiereas  if  expensive 
bedding  plants  are  put  in  one  would  have  to  pay 
much  more  for  them,  and  give  them  a  great  deal 
more  attention  and  the  results  would  not  be  so 
good.  Certainly  Roses  should  have  the  best 
possible  position  in  the  garden.  The  site  for  all 
Roses  should  be  sunny,  and  the  more  open  it  is 
the  better.  When  the  site  has  been  chosen,  let  it 
be  trenched  at  least  2  feet  deep  without  delay.  The 
subsoil  should  be  broken  up  thoroughly  with  a 
fork,  and  some  lime,  old  mortar  rubbish  and  burnt 
garden  refuse  should  be  freely  intermixed  with  it. 
Manure  should  also  be  added  at  the  bottom  of  the 
first  and  second  spits,  but  it  is  advisable  to  mix 
it  thoroughly  with  the  soil  rather  than  put  it  in  too 
thick  solid  laj'ers.  The  top-spit  should  receive 
special  preparation  of  an  inexpensive  nature. 
Tonk's  manure  should  not  be  used  until  the 
spring,  but  basic  slag  and  some  form  of  potash 
as  well  as  old  soot  should  be  freely  dug  into  the 
top-spit  with  good  results  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Lumps  of  farmyard  manure  should  certainly  not 
find  a  place  in  the  top-spit.  But  Wakeley's  Hop 
Manure  is  excellent  and  should  be  applied  also  as 
a  top-dressing  to  established  Roses.  Kainit,  if 
obtainable,  should  also  be  dug  in  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  The  ground  should  be  left  rough  for  at 
least  three  weeks  and  then  raked  down  for  planting. 

T.  E. 
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FLOW'ER     GARDEN. 

PINKS  AND  CARNATIONS  AND  OTHER  QUESTIONS 

(M.  C). — The  Carnations  may  still  be  layered  though 
rooting  may  not  take  place  early  and  the  layers  could 
not  be  detached  before  spring.  Pipings  of  the  Finks  may 
be  inserted  in  sandy  soil  in  the  open  with  every  prospect 
of  rooting  and  in  a  sheltered  spot  would  take  care  of 
themselves.  The  work,  however,  should  have  been 
done  in  July.  Layer  the  Clematis  in  the  open  ground, 
using  sandy  soil  about  the  layers,  which  for  safety  should 
be  pegged  down.  Of  a  long,  fairly  ripened  growth  several 
layerscould  be  made  if  desired  or  several  shoots  may 
be  brought  to  the  ground  and  one  layer  made  of  each. 

PINK  MRS.  SIMKINS  FAILING  {F.  H.  i.).— The  most 
probable  cause  of  the  failure  in  the  circumstances  is  the 
"  light,  sandy  soil,  south  aspect  and  quite  good  drainage." 
t  hese  jointly  contributing  to  the  non-success  recorded. 
The  heavj*  rains  only  accelerated  the  end  and  were  not 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  failure.  This  was  due  to 
defective  bud  formation  and  malnutrition  generally, 
and  is  not  infrequent  in  very  light,  sandy,  much  drained  and 
peaty  soils  that  are  deficient  in  lime.  The  Pink  revels  in 
strongish  loam  and  best  of  all  in  those  of  a  calcareous 
nature.  In  a  heath-like  soil,  not  far  from  where  these 
remarks  are  being  penned,  the  same  variety  fails  consist- 
ently each  year,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  the  soil 
conditions  are  changed.  Tf  you  could  add  a  few  barrowfnls 
of  lias  clay  to  your  soil,  or  any  strong  calcareous  loam  for 
that  matter,  you  would  find  a  speedy  all-ro\md  change  for 
the  better  in  plants  and  flowering.  Failing  these,  your 
better  plan  will  be  to  introduce  a  thick  layer  of  cow  manure, 
12  inches  to  15  inches  deep  to  provide  coolness  and  in  a 
measure  to  arrest  the  excessive  filtering  away  of  moisture, 
treating  the  upper  surface  soil  to  a  generous  application 
of  lime.  Let  this  be  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the 
■staple.  Finally,  plant  very  firmly,  freshly  rooted  pipings 
for  preference.  The  layer  of  cow  manure  should  be  at 
least  3  inches  in  thickness  and  first  covered  with  a  little 
soil  to  make  it  as  firm  as  possible. 

DELPHINIUMS  (W.  E.  S.).~We  are  interested  in  your 
letter  concerning  these  flowers  and  appreciate  what  you 
say  as  to  the  recently  published  notes  of  them  in  The 
Gardes.  That  there  is  still  abiindant  room  for  improve- 
ment in  the  race  we  fully  realise  and  it  is  encouraging 
to  know  that  amateurs  are  directing  their  attention  to 
them  in  fixed  directions.    The  hybridist  with  a  purpose  in 


view — an  idea  to  aim  at — may  be  expected  to  accomplish 
nuich.  The  large,  easily  disposed  flower  on  long  pedicel 
(footstalk)  and  attenuated  .'^pire-like  form  make  not  for 
elegance  alone,  but  good  garden  effect.  And  the  Del- 
phinium is  essentially  a  garden  plant.  These  are  matters 
worth  attaining.  For  varieties  of  the  shorttned,  abruptly 
terminated,  massed  spike,  whose  flowers  are  partly 
obscured  by  numerous  laterals,  there  is  less  need.  Already 
they  are  a  fairly  numerous  company.  So  far  as  can  be 
judged  from  the  photographs  sent  you  are  already  working 
on  sensible  lines  and  securing  good  results.  The  soUtary 
seedUng  referred  to  in  your  letter  has  not  the  attenuated 
spike  we  have  in  mind  and  its  earliest  flowers  are  at  rather 
wide  intervals.  The  easy  disposition  of  all  the  flowers 
and  their  long  pedicels  are  good  and  with  the  minor 
improvements  at  top  and  bottom  of  the  spike  effected, 
something  akin  to  the  ideal  we  have  in  mind  will  have 
been  attained. 

ALTERING  A  GARDEN  (Constant  Reader).— As  the 
idea  is  to  reduce  labour,  the  simplest  way  to  effect  it 
would  be  to  put  the  whole  area  on  either  side  ot  the  crazy 
walk  under  grass,  since  few  things  in  gardening  entail 
greater  laboiu*  than  designs  of  beds  on  small  areas  encom- 
passed by  narrow  grassed  paths.  A  modification  of  this 
would  be  to  have  one  or  two  bold  beds  with  Roses.  Irises 
or  Delphiniums  as  permanent  occupants.  The  narrow 
grass  walk  beside  the  crazy  walk  might  be  tin-own  into 
the  border  and  planted  with  perennials.  The  site  of  the 
herbaceous  border  at  the  western  side  could  be  simply 
treated  by  planting  Bamboos,  hardy  Ferns  and  Fox- 
gloves, alf  of  which  do  well  under  trees  and  require  but 
a  minimum  of  attention. 

SWEET  PEAS  FOR  MARKET  {H.  W.  B.).— If.  as 
we  suspect  is  the  case,  you  are  not  in  a  position  to  devote 
a  really  large  area  to  the  cultivation  of  Sweet  Peas  for 
marketing,  we  would,  first,  strongly  advise  you  to  grow 
only  a  very  few  varieties.  To  make  a  profit  you  must  be 
able  to  send  regular  supplies  and  in  reasonably  large 
quantities  of  each  distinct  colour.  Mixed  Sweet  Peas 
rarely  pay  to  grow.  As  we  are  well  aware  you  are  quite 
capable  of  growing  flrst-<?lass  flowers  and.  as  you  will 
no  doubt  have  realised  from  our  weekly  market  notes,  it  is 
the  high-class  products  that  always  command  a  ready 
sale.  Good  methods  of  bunching*  and  packing  are,  of 
course,  essential.  The  flowers  most  in  demand  in  the 
markets  are  those  possessing  clear,  decided  colours ;  art 
shades,  no  matter  how  beautiful  or  Ecsthetic  they  may  be, 
come  only  second.  Disease  which  you  mention  is  no 
respecter  of  varieties,  and  the  best  preventive  means  are 
good,  n.lean  cultivation.  If  you  decide  to  confine  your 
energies  to  three  varieties,  we  should  recommend  King 
White.  Elfiida  Pearson  (pale  pink),  and  Hercules  (deep 
pink).  The  crimsons  we  should  not  risk  growing  as.  in 
an  unfavourable  season,  their  flowers  are  so  liable  to 
"  bum  "  badly. 

FRUIT     GARDEN. 

VINES  IN  POTS  AND  PEACHES  IN  TUBS  (TF.  W.  H.).~ 
It  is  possible  to  grow  heavy  crops  of  Grapes  on  Vines  in 
pots  the  first  year,  if  the  Vines  have  been  well  grown  and 
well  ripened  the  previous  year  and  when  not  forced  too 
early.  Six  or  seven  bunches  of  splendid  Grapes  may 
be  ^own  in  this  way  and  well  finished,  by  carefvd  watering 
and  judicious  feeding  wth  stimulating  manures  (other 
conditions  of  growth  being  favourable).  But  such  Vines 
are  little  or  no  use  afterwards.  The  best  way  is  to  grow 
or  buy  fresh  pot  Vines  every  year.  Crop  them  heavily 
and  throw  away  afterwards.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
succeed  very  well  when  grown  in  tubs  or  large  pots.  But 
the  fruit  is  not  so  large,  or  the  crop  as  hea^-j',  as  when  the 
trees  are  grown  in  borders.  Moreover,  the  trees  require 
more  assiduou'^  attention  in  the  way  of  watering,  feeding 
and  ventilation  by  the  former  method  of  growth  than  the 
latter.  Growing  Peaches  in  tubs  is  interesting  work, 
but  for  quality  and  weight  of  fruit  it  is  not  to  be  compared 
flith  the  system  of  growing  in  borders. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

NAMES    OF   PLANTS.— 3/rs.   J.— Crinum    Moorei. 

./.  S.  R. — 1.  Clethra  alnifolia  ;    2.  Pyms  Aria  ;    3.  Cannot 

identify  without  flowers. E.  M.  A.  R. — 1,  Campanula 

Portenschlagiana ;  2,  C.  rotundifolia  ;  3,  C.  pusilla  ; 
4.    Linaria   repens;     5,    Sedum  spectabile;     6.    Erigeron 

niucronatus. F.  L.    P..    Hants. — Stapelia    variegata.- 

Boris. — Alonsoa  incisifolia. J.  B. — Tecoma  grandi- 

flora. Rosemary — 1.    Magnolia    acuminata  (Cucumber 

tree) ;  2,  Luriodendron  tulipifera  (Tuhp  tree) ;  3,  Qnercus 
coccinea.  

Gift  of  a  Rock  Garden  to  Kilmarnock. — In 

our  issue  dated  October  2,  page  490,  reference 
is  made  to  a  proposed  rock  garden  in  the  Bellfield 
Park,  Kilmarnock,  presented  by  Sir  Alexander 
Walker.  The  making  of  this  rock  garden  has 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Pulham 
and  Son.  This  noted  firm  built  a  rock  garden 
for  Sir  Alexander  at  Troon  some  years  ago. 

Mr.  James  Whitton,  Glasgow. — We  learn 
with  pleasure  that  Mr.  James  Whitton,  J.P., 
V.M.H.,  the  Director  of  Parks,  Glasgo\v,  has  been 
appointed  Deacon  of  the  Cordwainers  of  Glasgow. 
This  is  one  of  the  incorporated  trades  of  the  city, 
whose  work  is  now  principally  of  a  benevolent 
character  and  has  attained  large  proportions. 
Mr.  Whitton  has  been  one  of  the  Cordwainers 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years  and  has  already 
held  office  in  other  capacities. 
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FOR 
THE  GARDEN  1 

FOR  BEDS! 

FOR   EXHIBITION! 

FOR   EVERYWHERE! 

Also  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Ornamental  Trees. 
Please  state  your  wants. 


J 


H.  MERRYWEATHER  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

GARDEN    SPECIALISTS, 

I7>e«.  n 
SOUTHWELL,    NOTTS. 


The  NATIONAL  FLOWER 


Try  Roses  from 
a  cold 


Scotch  grown  Roses  are  unsurpassed 
for  hardiness    and    fibrous  roots. 

MAGNIFICENT   COLLECTION. 

CATALOGUES    ON    APPLICATION. 


Silver  Cups  gained  1908-9-10-11-12. 
fold  and  Silver  Medals  gained  1915. 


THOS.SMITH&SONS 

STRANRAER. 

ESTABLISHED  Isfil.        CORRESPONDENXE  INVITED. 


"Our  homes   &   GARDENS" 


1/- 


MONTHLY 


An  illustrated  prospectus  of  this  beautifully  printed  Magazine 
will  be  sent,  post  free,  on  application  to  The  Manager,  Our 
Homes  &  Garrfens,  20,  Tavistcck  Street, Covent  Garden, W.C  '1. 


FRUIT  TREES 

AND    ROSES. 

GOOSEBERRIES,  CURRANTS, 

RASPBERRIES,  etc. 


Write  for  Catalogue. 

W.SEABROOK&SONS,itd. 

The    Nurseries,    Chelmsford 


mmi 


SANITAS  Powder 

INSURES  YOUR  CROPS 

Ag«in.t  SLUGS.  WORMS,  RATS, 
MICE,  CATS  and  BIRDS. 

Large  and  small  tins  and  In  bags, 

of     all     Cbemlats,     Stores      and 

Nurserymen. 

THE  SANITAS   CO.,  Ltd. 
Llmehousc,   London,  K.14. 

AviardtA  Mtdaflai  Royal  HortiCHlturmI 
BihltiHon,  1)11. 


RELIABLE  AIDS 
to  ROSE  GROWING 

ROSE   MANURE 

Conveniently  packed  in  281b.  bags. 
281b.  561b,  Icwt. 

10/-  17/6  32/6 


II 


NICOTICIDE 

FUMIQATINQ      COMPOUND 
Kills  Oreen  Fly,  etc.,  on  ROSES 

'*.  oz.         4  oz.         6  oz.         J  pint         pint 


)) 


2/3 


4/- 


6/- 


10/- 


20/- 


HUNGOWCHDE 

If  II  I  C      SLUGS,  WIREWORIVIS,  ETC., 
I*'^^"      AND    ENRICHES    THE    SOIL. 

1  iwt.        +  i-H-t.        28  lbs.         U  lbs.        7  Ib.-^. 
18/-  10/-  6/-  4/-  3/- 

Tins  (IS  lbs.  approximately)  1/6  each. 
ALL  CASH.  PAID— PACKAGES  FREE. 


For    an    EfFective    General    Manure    Use 

"PRODUSO" 

For    FLOWERS,    FRUIT    &    VEGETABLES. 

1411..  281b.  36lh.  U2M.. 

4/6  8/-  15/-  28/S 

If  l/'-'itr  Seedsmtiii  auuiut  i^ujiply  apply  to: — 


HUNTER  &  GOW,  Ltd.,  28,  Thomas  St.,  LIVERPOOL. 

(  KR   Ll^T  OF  Sl*kA\  INC.  COMFOINDS  SFNT  ON   AVV]   M    \TIoN 


STRAWBERRIES 

Strong  healthy  plants,  specially  grown  in  pots  ;  Royal  Sovereign 

and    Sir    Joseph     Paxton  ;      ready     for    immedi?ite     delivery. 

FRUIT     TREES     IN     GREAT    VARIETY 

ILLUSTRATED    LIST  ON    APPLICATION- 
JAMES  VERT  &  SONS,  SAFFRON  WALDEN. 


VIU. 
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POULTRY      NOTES 

By     W.     POWELL-OWEN,     F.B.S.A. 


1HAVE  received  recently  several  egg-record 
sheets  from  readers  of  The  Garden 
and  will  deal  with  two  of  them.  To 
own  poultry  and  fail  to  keep  accurate 
records  of  eggs  laid  and  profits  made  is 
not  a  sound  policy,  as  I  have  often  mentioned. 

Average  of  176  Eggs  per  Annum.— Mrs.  C. 
Laing,  of  Scaleby  Castle,  Carlisle,  writes :  "  I 
enclose  a  list  of  the  eggs  laid  by  my  White 
Wyandottes  during  the  past  twelve  months, 
and  I  will  be  ghd  to  know  if  the  total  is  above 
or  below  the  average.  I  keep  the  fowls  on  the 
semi-intensive  system,  letting  out  the  birds  in 
each  house  for  a  few  hours  daily  during  the  summer 
and  keeping  them  in  all  the  winter.  During  the 
last  five  and  a  half  months  I  have  on  six  days 
only  had  less  than  ten  eggs,  and  the  totals  on 
those  days  were  9,  7,  8,  5,  9,  8.  Up  to  the  i6th 
of  this  month  (September)  I  have  had  205  eggs, 
and  no  one  else  seems  to  have  hens  in  lay,  which 
is  the  reason  of  my  ^^'riting."  The  twenty-three 
White  Wyandottes  referred  to  above  have  laid 
4,056  eggs  in  the  twelve  months,  or  an  average 
of  176  eggs  per  bird.  Of  the  twenty-three,  four 
were  hatched  in  March,  1917 ;  eight  in  May, 
1918  ;  and  eleven  in  May,  1919.  The  monthly 
egg-totals  were  :  1919 — September,  2SS  eggs  ; 
October,  216;  November,  115;  December,  174. 
ig2o— January,  375  ;  February,  243  ;  Maich, 
500  ;  April,  423  ;  May,  504  ;  June,  428  ;  July, 
426  ;    ind  August,   364. 

Another  Reader's  Egg-Record.— Writing  from 
The  Gardens,  Pepper  Arden,  near  Northallerton, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Hardstaff  adds :  "  As  one  greatly 
interested  in  your  Poultry  Notes  in  The  Garden 
I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  information 
obtained  therefrom'  and  for  the  help  your  weekly 
notes  have  given  me.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  my 
egg-record  for  a  certain  period  of  this  year.  The 
eggs  were  laid  by  two  hens  and  six  pullets — all 
crossbreds  bought  from  a  neighbouring  farm 
and  kept  in  an  enclosed  run  25  yards  by  3  yards 
wide.  They  have  been  fed  and  managed  according 
to  instructions  given  by  you  in  The  Garden." 
The  weekly  totals  have  been  as  follows  :  Week 
commencing  January  25,  16  eggs ;  February, 
19,  20,  29,  39  and  44  ;  March,  44,  41,  37,  39  ; 
April,' 41,  45,  36.  35;  May,  29,  24,  26,  27,  30; 
June,  28,  28,  42,  29  ;  July,  24,  18,  29,  30  ;  August, 
31,  33,  26,  28  and  30.  In  addition  six  of  the 
birds  have  hatched  out  and  reared  a  brood  of 
chicks — Light  Sussex  and  White  Leghorns,  which 
breeds  Mr.  Hardstaff  is  going  to  try  for  the  coming 
season. 

Egg-Records  to  Aim  At.— So  that  readers 
can  pass  judgment  on  the  two  records  published 
I  will  repeat  the  standard  all  my  students  aim 
at  when  working  under  my  guidance.  I  have 
three  aims  :  (1)  Four  eggs  weekly  per  bird  over 
■a  long  period  (not  an  odd  week  or  month)  ;  (2)  an 
average  for  the  twelve  months  of  150  eggs  per 
bird,  no  matter  if  6  or  600  birds  are  concerned  ; 
and  (3)  twenty  eggs  and  over  per  bird  per  winter 
month  as  superlaying.  My  No.  3  aim  is  a  special 
one,  as  explained  further   on,   so  that  we  are  left 


with  aimsNos.  i  and  2  with  which  to  check  up  the 
egg-records  sent  in  by  the  two  readers  mentioned. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  Mrs.  Laiug's  birds  have 
well  exceeded  my  average  of  1.50  eggs  per  bird 
for  the  twelve  months,  which  is  the  more  praise- 
worthy considering  that  some  of  the  birds  were 
1917-hatched  and  in  their  third  year  of  laying, 
while  half  the  birds  were  pullets  of  late  hatching, 
viz..  May,  1919.  Heavy-breed  pullets  of  such 
late  hatching  could  not  come  into  full  flush  of 
lay  till  the  New  Year,  which  must  have  reduced 
the  twelve  months'  average. 

Laying  of  Farm  Poultry.— Mr.  Hardstaff's 
record  greatly  interests  me.  In  the  first  place 
the  birds  were  crossbreds  taken  from  the  farm 
and  kept  under  good  housing  methods  with  a 
judicious  system  of  feeding.  As  a  result  the 
eight  birds  laid  997  eggs  in  thirty- two  weeks, 
or  thirty-one  eggs  weekly  over  that  period.  It 
will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  my  weekly 
average  of  four  eggs  weekly  per  bird  was  almost 
reached  over  a  period  of  no  less  than  thirty-two 
weeks.  This,  too,-  when  six  of  the  eight  birds 
meanwhile  hatched  and  reared  broods.  Had 
such  puUets  remained  on  the  farm,  where  they 
would  have  received  no  protection  from  the 
unfavourable  elements,  their  record  for  the  same 
thirty-two  weeks  would  have  been  reduced  by 
quite  50  per  cent.  I  am  quite  sure  that  feeding 
and  housing  methods  play  as  all-important  part 
in  egg-production  as  breeds  and  strains,  i.e., 
you  need  for  maximum  returns  an  efficient  com- 
bination of  the  lot.  I  am  quite  sure,  too,  that 
even  low-grade  pullets  will  lay  well  if  wisely 
fed,  managed  and  housed,  just  as  I  am  confident 
that  super  layers  on  sound  methods  of  manage- 
ment lay  best.  The  inference  is  that  you  can 
ruin  super  pullets  for  egg-yield  if  feeding  and 
management  are  weak. 

Super  Winter  Laying. — My  third  aim  conccrrs 
super  winter  laying,  and  I  consider  as  my  "  supers  " 
all  pullets  that  lay  twenty  eggs  and  over  each 
monthly  for  any  four  of  the  six  winter  months, 
from  October  to  March  inclusive.  My  best  pullet 
naturally  is  the  one  which  lays  twenty  eggs  or 
over  for  each  of  the  six  winter  months,  making 
a  grand  total  of  120  for  that  period.  Such  pullets 
I  ear-mark  to  breed  the  cockerels  that  will  even- 
tually head  most  of  the  breeding  pens.  To  breed 
heavy  layeis  we  must  have  at  the  head  of  each 
pen  a  male  out  of  a  super  dam,  and  that  is  what 
I  have  in  mind.  Where  I  am  concerned  with  the 
breeding  of  heavy-laying  pullets  my  usual  mating 
is  a  super  cockerel — out  of.  say,  a  260-egg  dam — 
to  hens  which  as  pullets  laid  individually  about 
180  to  220  eggs.  Such  progeny  should  put  up 
some  splendid  egg-records.  Where  the  poultry- 
keeper  only  has  females  of  lower  grade,  such  can 
be  used  so  long  as  he  relies  on  the  super  male. 
To  breed  "  laying  "  pullets  I  rely  on  my  medium 
performing  hens  ;  to  obtain  cockerels  I  use  super 
females  .  .  .  both  lots,  however,  call  for  a 
super  male. 

When  Exhibiting  Eggs.— I  am  often  judgmg 
classes  of  eggs  at  shows,  and  a  few  words  of  warning 
may  be  helpful  to  those  who  exhibit  in  such 
sections.  Evenness  in  size  and  tint  would  seem 
to  be  sadly  neglected  by  the  majority,  and  it  is 
common  to  find  in  a  basket  or  dish  of  brown  eggs 
specimens  of  quite  three  shades.  Next  we  come 
to  irregularity  in  shapes  and  sires,  some  being 
long  and  thin  and  others  short  and  plump.  One 
of  the  aims  of  exhibitors  should  be  to  show  a  dish 
of  eggs  of  even  tint  and  size — a  set,  too,  that  will 


attract  from  the  viewpoint  of  display.  Not  a 
few  exhibitors  still  cling  to  the  mammoth  or 
abnormal  eggs  containing  double  or  treble  yolks, 
thinking  that  such  wiU  catch  the  eye  of  the  judge. 
In  the  desire  to  exhibit  mammoth  eggs  many 
will  save  up  these  abnormalities  as  laid  until  a 
collection  has  been  made  and  can  be  entered. 
Others  will  save  up  eggs  from  one  particular  hen 
that  lays  a  remarkably  good  egg  without  regard 
to  freshness.  The  object  of  egg-classes,  as  I  see 
them,  is  to  bring  from  each  exhibitor  a  sample  of 
his  "  egg-fruit,"  as  the  Americans  would  say, 
not  the  produce  of  a  single  hen  which  happens  to 
lay  monster  eggs  perhaps  twice  weekly  instead 
of  once  daily. 

Individuality  in  Laying.^With  the  season's 
laying  over,  I  have  been  spending  many  interesting 
"  odd "  moments  perusing  students'  .trap-nest 
records  for  the  twelve  months.  These  in  them- 
selves would  convince  all  "  Doubting  Thomases  " 
that  trap-nesting  is  worth  the  while.  Laying  is 
indeed  a  matter  of  individuality !  One  pullet 
seems  to  lay  a  batch  of  twenty  eggs  in  as  many 
days,  miss  a  day,  and  complete  another  batch  of 
twenty  eggs  without  a  break,  and  so  on.  Another 
pullet  lays  an  egg  daily  for  three  days,  takes  three 
days'  rest,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  year.  In 
the  case  of  another  puUet  every  spell  of  laying 
is  followed  by  the  letter  B,  which  means  Broody. 
Some  pullets  are  strong  beginners ;  others  strong 
finishers  .  .  .  and  we  pass  on  to  those  that 
are  mere  sprinters  and  others  that  are  conscientious 
plodders.  At  the  end  of  the  twelve  months  we 
see  the  full  year's  record  for  each  individual  and 
can  chalk  up  against  the  total  the  bird's  good  and 
bad  points.  It  is  the  latter  we  must  cut  out 
of  the  strain,  because  if  they  are  there  then  we 
shall  onh-  pass  them  on  along  with  the  good  ones. 
Broodiness  is  Unprofitable. — I  know  the 
damage  to  egg-records  that  broodiness  does, 
for  which  reason  I  am  all  out  to  check  it.  If  a 
bird  has  done  remarkably  weU  as  a  layer  for 
approaching  twelve  months  I  might  agree  that 
a  broody  period  would  mean  a  useful  rest.  I 
am,  however,  against  using  the  best  layers  as 
broodies  at  a  time  when  they  could  serve  their 
best  purpose  in  the  breeding  pen  and  knowing 
how  broodiness  upsets  egg-records.  Late  in 
the  season  I  might  allow  a  rest,  because  after 
the  broody  period  I  could  be  sure  of  a  final  period 
of  heavy  laying.  Such  birds  could  be  placed  in 
a  separate  house  and  run,  and  be  fed  for  egg- 
production  during  the  time  other  stock  were  in 
moult.  The  best  plan  generally,  however,  is 
to  cure  the  broody  fever  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  to  keep  the  birds  in  full  lay.  Directly  broodi- 
ness threatens,  place  the  culprit  in  the  broody 
coop. 


ADVICE  ON  POULTRY  MATTERS. 
Mr.  W.  Powell-Owen,  The  Garden  Poultry 
Expert,  will  be  pleased  to  answer,  free  oj  charge,  any 
question  dealing  with  poultry-keeping.  A  stamped 
and  addressed  envelope  should  be  enclosed,  when  a 
lengthy  and  detailed  reply  will  be  posted  promptly. 
Communications  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  W.  Powell- 
Owen,  care  of  The  Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.z.  Samples  of  foods  {report  thereon  and 
suggested  use),  is.  6d. ;  post-mortems,  2S.  6d.  each. 
Send  samples  and  dead  fowls  (latter  by  rail  and  letters 
■under  separate  cover)  direct  to  W.  Powell-Owen, 
"  Powell-Owen  "  Poultry  Bureau,  47A,  High  Street, 
Hampstead,  X.W.^. 
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EGG  PRODUCTION   IS  MADE  EASY 
AND  PROFITABLE  BY  THE  USE  OF 

The  "STERLING" 

Combined  House,  Shelter  and  Run. 

The  lest  thin^ajcver  designed  for  placing  in  a  garden  corner  or  bit  of  waste 
ground,  and  turning  kitchen  and  garden  waste — vegetables,  etc.,  intoEccrs. 


HEBDITCH'S  FAR-FAMED 
FOODS    FOR    POULTRY 


The  House  or  Koostis  divided  from  the  Shelter  by  a  stron?  deal  partition.     The  wliole 

is  built  on  strong  framin?,  with  gin.  best  SwediBii  deal — tongved,  grooved,  and  V-jointed. 

fcize;  House  and  Shelter— 12ft.  long,  4ft.  high,  4ft.  wide.    Run — lOtt.  long,  3ft.  Tin. 

wide,  2ft.  Sin.  high.     The  whole  221t.  long. 


Price 


£10     6     O 


0. 


Floor  throughout.  49/-.     'Without  Eun.  £8    6 
I'loor  for  Roosting  part,  24/6 
Prompt  despatch.       Carriage  Paid  in  England  and  Wales. 
We  Pickle  any  of  our  Poultry  Houses  with  dark  oak  Preserolium  for 

an  extra  1  6  in  the  £ 

Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of  all  Poultry  Requisites 

Post  Free. 


FISH  MEAL,  26/- per  cwt. 

THE  ECLIPSE  LAYING 
MEAL.  OuaraBteed  the 
best  Poultry  Meal  on  the 
Market.    21/-  per  cwt. 

•  H.H."  POULTRY  MEAL. 

For       Growing       Stock. 
21/-  per  cwt. 

"ARCADIA"  BISCUIT 
MEAL.  25  per  cent. 
Meat.    33/-  per  cwt. 

"UTOPIA"  BISCUIT 
MEAL.  25  per  cent.  Fish, 
33/-  per    cwt. 

"PEERLESS"  BISCUIT 
MEAL.  Pun-Bis'-uitMial 
fine  grade  for  chieks  and 
aiiult  fowls,  33/-  per  cwt.  ' 

' I 

MIXED  CORN,  for  adult 
fowls.  26/6  per  cwt. 

DRY  MASH.  22/- per  cwt. 

SUSSEX  GROUND  OAT.s.  ' 
34/6  per  cwt.,  carr.  paid. 

MEAT  AND  BONE 
MEAL.     27/6  per  cwt. 


GRANULATED  MEAT. 
No.  1, 30/-  per  cwt. 
No.  2.  27/ejper  cwt. 

CLOVER  HAY  MtAU 
11/6  per  cwt. 


BONE  MEAL. 

21/-  per  cwt. 

ECLIPSE  DRY  CHICK 
FOOD.  For  Baby  Chicks. 
31/6  per  cwt. 

WESSEX  DRY  CHICK 
FOOD.  For  older  Chicks. 
31  /6  per  cwt. 

PEAT    MOSS. 

Prepared  line,  specially  for 
J'oultry.     7/6  per  cwt. 

COCKLESHELL. 

8/-  per  cwt 

FLINT  GRIT. 

5/-  per  cwt. 

Ttie  above  prices  in- 
clude sacks,  are  free  on 
rail  and  carriage  for- 
ward ,  except  Sussex 
Oats  wtllch  are  carriage 
paid. 

Our  mixtures  are  guar- 
anteed absolutely  free  from 
grit,  Castor  bean,  Cotton 
Seed  residue,  or  any  injuri- 
ous matter. 


IT    IS  IMPORTANT  THAT  VOU  GIVE  YOUR  NEAREST  STATION 


HARRY  HEBDITGH 


"Desk  K" 

MARTOCK, 

„  .^   .  SOMERSET. 

Britain's  Premier  Poultry  Appliance  Makers. 

Telephone  :  Telegr.ims : 

2  MaRTOCE.  H.4RRY  HEBDITCH,  .M.^RTOCK. 


1920    PULLETS 

For  Winter  eggs,  also  first  class  1919  birds  for  next  season's 
breeding.  Buy  now;  get  first  selection,  lowest  prices. 
Golden,  silver,  white  Wyandottes  (273  egg  strain),  Rhode 
Island  Beds,  White  Leghorns  (285  strain).  Black  Wyandotte 
Bantams,  White  Runner  and  Buff  Orpington  Ducks.  Over 
600  prizes  and  honours  won. 

SYDNEY  HILLER,  F.B.S.A. 

CLEVELAND    POULTRY  FARM,  STANDON     Herts 


LARGE  EGG   STRAIN.— White  Wyandotte 

Cockerels    from    15/6,      Book    now.      Pedigrees    supplied. — 
Misses  COATES,  Broadheath,  Presteign. 


AUCTION    SALES    of 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH  and  DUTCH  BULBS 

in  lots  to  suit  all  buyers  by 

PROTHEROE  &    MORRIS, 

at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  everv  MONDAY,  WEDNES- 
DAY AND  FRIDAY.     Write  for  Catalogues. 
67  &  68,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.G. 2 

NATIONAL 

Potato  Exhibition 

BiNGLEY  Hall,  Birmingham 
9th,  10th  and  11th  NOVEMBER,  1920 

For  Prize  Lists,  terms  for  Trade 
Exhibits,  Advertising  Space,  &c. 

APPLY     TO— 

W.    H.    MORTER,    Parks    Department, 
Council    House,   BIRMINGHAM. 


21  oz.  SHEET  GLASS 

14x12,  16x12,20x12,  16x14,18x14,20x14,18x16 

20x16,  22x16,  24x16,  20x18,  22x18,  24x18.      ' 

In  100  ft.  cases  al  60/-  each,  or  200  ft.  cases  at  11 5/- each 

FULL   SIZE   STOCK   SHEETS  at 

1 40/-  per  case  of  200  ft.  ol  2 1  oz..  or  300  ft.  of  1 5oz . 

Limited  quatitity  at  abore  prices  nhich  are  absurdly  low. 

Works  have  just  raised  their  prices.    We  have  just 

reduced  ours.     It  cannot  last. 

20/3,  CHARLES  ST.. 
E.C.I.  LONDON. 


NEWTON, 


WORTH  KNOWING 


^ 


"THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURISTS"  will 
forward,  post  free,  a  copy  of  any  of  the  under- 
mentioned Publications  : 

Paces 
"WOODS"  HORTICULTURAL  SUNDRIES   82    (lllustPatEd) 

GARDEN  SCHEMES  28 

FENCING  LIST  12 

'OLD  STONE"  M 

"  Manures  &  How  to  Apply  "  24 

Poultry  and  Bee  Appliances    8 

Wm.  WOOD  &  SON,  Ltd. 

GARDEN     DESIGNERS    AND    CONTRACTORS, 

TAPLOW,  BUCKS. 


T 


it 


rpiitE    siz<v£:ic   m:£:i>a.i:. 


HORSE   SHOE     BOILER 

ENSURES     MOST     HEAT    WITH     LEAST     FUEL 


A   GARDENER'S   TESTIIWONY.  Ilie  Gardens,  Haldon,  E.-ceter. 

,.,.  .     ,   .  3rd  Fcijruar.v,  1919. 

It  13  doing  an  almost  incredilile  amount  of  worlc  for  its  size  antl  doing  it  well.     It  was 
our  last  hope  in  lace  of  fuel  restrictions,  hut  has  surpassed  expectations."       C'H.^s  C   Rose 


GHAS.    P.    KINNELL   &   CO.,    LTD., 
SOUTHWARK   ST.,    LONDON,    S.E.I 


THE    GARDEN. 
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The  glories  of  Lyon  rose  combined  with 
a  fine  habit  of  plant.  The  Rose  for 
every    garden,    5/-    each.    6    for    27/- 


ROSE  LOS  ANGELES 

Ask  for  Catilogue  of  Roses  including  Golden  Ophelia  and  Queen  Alexandra  Rose. 
Special  offer  of  Sweetly  Scented  Roses,    12  for  24/- 

STUART  LOW  &  CO.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  Middx. 


ESTABLISHED     1832. 

Mo  oonneciioTt  with  9ny  '^ther  Firm  of  a 
similar  name 

CATALOGUE  FOR  1920 

(With    Cultural    Directions) 

SPLENDID 

DUTCH    and 

GAPE  BULBS,  &c 


DIRECT    FROM    THE    GROWERS. 


Is    now    ready,    and   will    be   sent    post    free 
on  application  to  themselves  direct,  at 

OVERVEEN,  HAARLEM,  HOLLAND. 


SPECIAL   OFFER 

CHOICE     HOME-QROWN     DAFFODILS. 

Our   Bulbs  were   awarded   Silver   Medal    by    Royal 

Horticultural   Society   on    August  24th. 


Per 
doz. 

.\lbatross 1/9 

Blood  Orange  ...   1/6 

Burns  (Poet) 3/- 

Citron 1/3 

Cardinal 2/6 

Dante  (Poet) 3/- 

Dorothv  Yorke  . .   1/6 

Electra 1/- 

Epic 6/- 

Evangeline 6/- 

Flambeau 2/6 

Golden  Bell 2/9 

Great  Warlev 22/6 


NARCISSI. 

Per                                      Per  Per 

100                                    doz.  100 

13/6  Horace  Poet) 7/-  52/6 

12/-  Ladv  of  the  Lake  3/-  22/6 

22/6  (Poet) 

9/-  Mad.  de  Graaf. . .   5/-  37/6 

18/-  Oriflamme 2/-  15/- 

22/6  Peach 2/6  18/- 

10/6  Rhymster    (Poet)  3/-  22/6 

6/-  Seagull 1/9  13/6 

45/-  Solfaterre 8/-  60/- 

45/-  Virgil  (Poet)  ....   7/-  52/6 

18/-  Weardale 

21/-             Perfection ...  1 4/-  1 05/- 

—  ,  Whitewell 15/-  — 


Per 
doz. 
Baronue     de     la 
Tonnaye 1/9 


TULIPS 

Per 


1/9 
2/6 

2/- 
1/3 


100 

13/6 
13/6 
18/- 
15/- 
10/6 
18/- 
16/- 
15/- 
12/- 


Per 
doz. 

Marie 1/9 

May  Queen 2/- 

Orange  Globe 1/6 

Queen  of  Roses. .   2/- 

Suzon 2/- 

Takvan  Poortvliet  2/- 

White  Queen 1/9. 

Wm.Copeland.. .   3/- 
Wm.  Pitt 4/- 


Per 

100 
13/6 

16/- 
12/- 
15/- 

15/- 
-15/- 
13/6 
22/6 

27/- 


I'lara  Butt 

Europe 

Glow 

(Jolden  Crown 

Isis 

Loveliness 2/- 

.Marcella 2/- 

Margaret l/i 

30  or  over  at  100  rate,  carriage  and  packing  free  on  pre-paid 
orders,  subject  to  being  unsold  on  receipt  of  order.  Many 
other  choice  varieties  of  Daffodils  and  Tulips.  Listjon  appli- 
cation. 

COLLECTIONS. 

DAFFODILS   OR   TULIPS,   OR   SOME   OF    EACH      AS 
DESIRED. 

12"  Biilbsin  10v'>riet'e«(our  electi  n).  12  bulbs  of  each  15/- 
25IP  .  „  „  25  ..  „         27,6 

■iOO         „  .,  ,  ,  .  50  .,  ,,         52/6 

l.OOOJ    „  .,  .,  „         100  ,,  „       100/- 

SEEDLINO     DAFFODILS. 

Special  otfer  of  Surplus  Bulbs,  as  lifted,  from  Mr.  Watts' 
garden  at  St.  Asaph.  They  will  give  a  wealth  of  bloom  for 
cutting  with  many  interesting  novelties.  Excellent  for 
planting  in  shrubberies   or  for  naturalising,    500  for   25/- ; 


l.nOO  for  40/- 

THE   BULB 


BUL 


ESTABLISHED    1870. 


«^lom:£hucbs 


WALTER  BLOM  &  SON,  F.R.H.S., 

OVERVEEN,    HOLLAND. 


NOW  THAT  THE    LEAVES   ARE  TRIMIVIIIMG, 
AND   THE   BIRDS    NO    (WORE   ARE   SINGING, 
THE   TIME   HAS  COME   TO   ORDER 
BLOM'S  BULBS  FOR  HOUSE  AND  BORDER. 


NEALE  &  WILKINSON,  Ltd.,  16,  Camomile  Street,  E.C.3,  will  forward  Catalogue 

free  on  application. 


SPECIAL.    OFFEIl 

STOUT,     WELL-ROOTED     PLANTS 

Poplar,  Ontario 8ft.  to  10ft.  6/- dor.,    40/- 100 

Do.        do 16ft.  ,,  18ft.  1/G  each    15/- doi. 

Maple,  Norway 10ft.    „  12ft.  1/-       „        10/-   ,  ,, 

Chestnut,  Horse  8ft.   „  10ft.  1/6      „        15/-     ,, 

Cornus  Sanguinea  ..        2ft.    ,,     3ft.  3/-  doz.,    20/-  1M 

Red  Dogwood  3ft.   ,,     4ft.  4/-      ,,        25/-      „ 

Hazel,  common  (busljv)  3ft.   ,,     4ft.  2/6     ,,       15/-     ,, 

Do.  do Sft.    ,,      6ft.  6/-      ,,        35/-      „ 

Broom,  common  yellow  3ft.    ,,     4ft.  6/-     ,,       40/-     ,, 

Qorse,  common     2-year  seedlings,    20/-per1,00^ 

Rhododendron  ponticum  Laurels,  1ft.    to   3ft.    for   wood 

plantiniJ  and  covert,  for  eauie.  tVc.      Hardy    Heaths,  Dwarf 

Growing  Shrubs  in  Variety,  Herbaceous  Plants,  &c. 

Prices  on  application  per  return  of  post. 

AU  plants  are  selected,  at^jnt.  and  well  Tooleil . 

9VnNFV    QMITH         TANSLEV  "OLD"  NURSERIES. 
aiUHEI     •JITIiin,    N,      MATLOCK,    DERBYSHIRE. 


FARM,    Llanfairpwll, 

ANGLESEY 


(mo5^^ 


Work  in  Comfort 
with  warm  feet 

\  ou  can  defy  tiie  damp  it  you  wear  a  pair  of 
CALOR  CLOGS.  They  re  just  as  com'ortable 
and  -warm  as  boots,  but  they're  much  cheaper. 
With  a  pair  of  Calor  Clofis  you  can  work  in  Ibe 
wnrsi  weather,  and  still  have  dry  feet  at  the  end 
of  the  day-  Calor  Cloes  are  made  of  good  grain 
leather,  lined  with  felt.  Soles  are  of  wood. 
Well  finished  and  useful.  For  men  and  women. 
Price  8/11.  postpaid.  N'o.  C529. 
IVIen's  and  Women's  Watertight  Derb>  Cloi^s,  ai 
9  6.  12  6.  14/6  :  Children's  i  loss,  from  4;  11  . 
Weilinfiton  Cloes.  felt  lined  and  unlined.  16  6 
and  22  6;  Rubber  Wellingtons  Men's  sizes. 
18'6  and  21/-.  Women's  sizes.  17,6and  'S'll, 
Children's,  from  12  6  :  Men's  Long  Rubber 
Thigh  Boots.  21,-.  All  post  paid 
Send  for  our  free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

WM.  PATTERSON  &  SONS 

B89,  OVERGATE,  DUNDEE. 


I  SALE  OF  ORCHIDS  AT  WARRINGTON. 

MESSRS.     PROTHEROE     &     MORRIS    have 
been  instructed  by 

W.  liOLTOX,  ESQ., 
to  sell  by  ai'ction  on  the  premises, 

WILDERSPOOL,  WARRINGTON. 

on   \YEDKESDAY,    OCTOBEK    20th 

a  further  portion  of  choice  and  valuable  Orchids  from  this 
well-kuown  collection.  May  be  viewed  by  arrangement  with 
Mr.  W.  Cain,  the  Gardener. 

Catalogues  on   'he  premises  and  of  the  Auctioneers.  67 
and  68.  Cheapside,    London.   E.''. 


OnlrAdllnss:  nMLIHSON  ktlAYWAltD  Ixr  LINCOLN 
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BAND     YOUR 

FRUIT    TREES 

NOW 

with 

OSTICO 

AND     PROTECT 

NEXT     SEASON'S    CROP 

FROM     THE     RAVAGES      OF 

CATERPILLARS 


Small  tins  for  15  to  20  trees,     2/6. 

Paper  Bands  for  above,  6d,  per  packet. 
2J  lb.  tins,     8/6. 

Paper  Bands  for  above,  2/-  per  packet. 


From  Seerlstnen,  Ironmongers,  etc. 

McDOUGALL  BROS.,  Ltd. 

6668,  PORT  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 


Sole 
Manufacturers 


LETHORION    :: 

IMPROVED    VAPOUR    CONE 

Fumigator 

Introduced  1885. 

NOTHING  yet  intro- 
duced has  surpassed 
this  valuable  method 
of  Fumigating  Greenhouses. 
It  combines  economy  with 
efficiency  in  every  way, 
and  is  certain  death  to  all 
pests,  without  any  injury  to 
vegetation  ! 

Only  a  match  required  for 
starting  it !  Full  directions 
for  use  on  each  Cone. 
Nicotine  is  the  effective  agent  in  this  Fumigator  I 
Pricsa. — No.  1,  lor  Frames  and  "Lean-to's"  up  to  1,000 
cubic  ft.,10d.  each:  No.  2.  for  Small  Greenhouses  up  to 
1,500  cubic  It.,  1;3  each;  No.  3,  for  general  use  in 
Large  Greenhouses  from  2,0L0  to  2,500  cubic  ft.,1/9  each. 
Sold  by  the  Trade  senerally. 


,<.t^>"-*»!:°'""-'^f, 


m^ 


f75 


^kip- 


a 


'-''X 


HIS  HOST  t^auENl  MAJESTY 

THE    KING 


iSAWKM 

POTSf" 


ARE    THE    BEST    AND    CHEAPEST 

They  are  the  standard  by  which  all  other  flower  pots  are  judged. 


Fur  Cliiysanthcmiim..;.  Rfispf, 
Vinos,  CirniMlis,  Oichi.h.  .-ti-. 


SPECIAL  POTS 

ARTISTIC  FERN    PANS   &   BULB    BOWLS 

at  slightly  more  than  ordinary  pots. 

State  quantity  of  each  size  recinired  and  have  carriage  pari 
ruiotation  (carriage  is  sometimes  as  much  as  50  per  cent  of 
value  of  pots),  or  write  ior  Price  List,  Free. 


Sess:    RICHARD   SANKEY    &    SONS,    LTD., 

ROYAL  POTTERIES,  Bulwell,  NOTTINGHAM. 


i;istered  Trade  Main  b:;95 


TO  ACHIEVE  BEST 
RESULTS  USE 


oH^ 


if>^ 


^^ 


On  the  market  for  over 
years,  they  slill  hold  first 
place  in  the  estimation  of  Horticul- 
turists all  over  the  world  for  QUALITY 
and  RESULTS. 

The  direct  result  of  many  years'  practical  experience  in 
gardenine.  they  stand  unrivalled  at  the  present  da>'  for  every  des- 
cription of  Fruit  bearing,  Flowering  and  Foliage  Plants.  Vegetables. 
Lawns,  etc.,  etc 
VINE.  PLANT  &  VEGETABLE  MANURE,  112lbs..  ^0/-:  56lbs..  16/-:  28!bs.,  Q/-;  Ulbs..  5/-;  ;ibs..  3/-:  tins.  1/3 

Carri  a^^e  paid  on  56lbs.  and  up  anywhere  in  United  Kingdom. 

SPECIAL   TOP-DRESSING   MANURE.   56lbs.,  18/6;  28lbs..  10/-;   Hlbs..  6/-;  71bs  ,  3/6  ;  tins,  1/-. 
Carria^^c  paid  on  Stilbs.  and  up  anywhere  in  United  Kingdom. 

E«?"       WRITE    FOR   OUR   BOOKLET— POST   FREE   0\    REQUEST.      -«S 

SOLD    BY     NURSERYMEN     AND     SEEDSMEN     EVERYWHERE. 


Sole  Makers;   WM.    THOMSON  ■£»  bONS.  LTD.,  CLOVENFORDS,  SCOTLAND, 


CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd ,  LONDON,  S.E.I 


LIME  SULPtttJR 

THE  FRUIT  TREE  WASH 


A  Fungicide  and  Insecticide  of  exceptional  merit ;  cleanses  the 
trees  and  checks  f unsold  growth.    Ask  your  seedsn:ian  or  write  to 

STONEHOUSE    Hort.    Dept.,   WEST    BROMWICH. 


AVOID 


LOSS 


r-*< 


'^^/KS-^/PfAGOODOPSf^ 


USE 


"X 


^^'^^EBANDlNVcOMPOSlT'^'^i 

^^^  BROTHERS  LlMlT^^i 
^STOCKPORT,  CHESH'P^ 


Handkerchiefs 

are    always    welcomed 

.\'o  matter  whom  the  recipient  ma^■  be,  esrecialb'  if  their  usefulness  is 
enhanced  by  the  beauty  anri  Ions  wearing  qualities  associated  with 
those  produced  b\  the  famous  linen  manufacturers.  Robinson  and  Cleaver. 

We    guarantee   delivery    of  all 
parcels    to    customer's    address 

Write  to-day  for  price  list  No.  4us.  and  cuttings,  sent  post  free. 

ROBINSON  &    CLEAVER    LTD. 

LINEN      Manufacturers,      BELFAST 


POULTRY  FEEDING,  by  WILL  HOOLEY, 

F.Z.S.,  F.B.S.A.  A  copy  of  this  pr.tctical  Ijooklet  on  the 
most  economical  methods  of  feeding  poultry  will  be  sent 
post  free  on  receipt  of  lid.  addressed  to  The  Manaeer, 
"CornTRV  Life,"  Ltd.,  20  Tavistock  Street  Covent 
Garden.  \V.C.2. 


HEATING    APPARATUS 


Coils    ,«T. 


'-reenhouse     l;oiIe'"3 
Pipes,     I'ittingg 

Illustrated  List  tree. 


Thos.  JEflVONS,  Silver  St.  Works,  Brierley 


1  and  makes  the  Garden  ,l'"iL\^, 
gav  all  the  Year  round  .^^-.r.'r.TsT.i 


1  purposes  in  PACKETS  lOd.  &  1'6,  nnd  in 


direct  from  the  Works      arriiifje  Paid  in  the  Unitei 


CLAY     &     S.QN,     .Manure- M'/.^i 


loiiefo,  ol  r(Ai  r^ 


xn. 
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/ 


get 


1       Monkey 
cloth  as  you 
does  its  full 
and      brighte 
waste. 


just     as     much 

Brand     on     the 

need;  every  grain 

work   of   cleaning 

ning  —  there's     no 


A  bar  of  Monkey  Brand  makes 
a  big  difference  in  the  household 
cleaning.  It  is  the  most  econom- 
ical form  of  cleanser  and  polisher; 
it  saves  money,  as  it  saves  time 
and  labour. 


iV 


Monkey  Brand  cleans  woodwork,  stonework, 
tilework,  marble,  floors,  earthenware,  and 
polishes  windows,  taps,  brass-work,  fenders, 
fire-irons,  metal  fittings.  In  the  kitchen 
there's  no  bigger  help  than  Monkey  Brand. 

Makes  Copper  like  Gold,  Tin 
like    Silver,    Paint    like    New. 


MONKEY 


BEN.IAiMIN     BROOKi; 


&     COMPANY     LIMITED. 


M  1IT7-C1 


irmted  by  Hudson  &  Kearns.  Limited,  Haiticid  btreei  Works,  Stamford  Street.  S.E.  1,  and  Published  by    'Country  Life,"  Limited,  at  20.  Tavistock  Street,  Strand,  W.C,  2,' 

and  by  George  Newnes,  Limited,  8-11,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C.  S. 
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I  PORT  OPFIOB  AS  A  NBWBPAPEB 
I  AND  FOB  CANADIAN  UAOAZINB 
U  PORT. 


1 


^rice  THREEPENCE 

Yearly  Subscription 
iDlaiid.  17/1  ;  Foreign.  17/4 


HERBACEOUS  PHLOX    ELIZABETH  CAMPBELL. 

A  Salmon  coloured  variety,  excellent  in  every  way.     Plaat  in  early  autumn. 
(See  special  article  page  499.) 


SUTTON'S    BULBS 

GOLD  MEDAL  COLLECTIONS  OF  DARWIN  TULIPS 


500  in   50  named   varieties,  our  selecIiDn 

250  „    25 

100  „     10  „  ,,  ," 

50  „    10 


97/6 

50/- 

21/6 

11/6 

COMPLETE    LJ«T    OF    BEST    NAMED    VARIETIES   FREE  ON    APPLICATION 


Sttt?xyKf< 


GtHA 


The  King's  Seedsmen 

READING 


BARR'S  COLLECTIONS  OF  BULBS 

FOR        EJ^RL-V-        I»t,A.N^TIl«G. 

30/-  Collection  for  Forcing,  Greenhouse  <&  Sitting  Room. 

Containing  Early  Hyacinths.  Datludils.  Polyantluis  Narcissi,  Tnlips,  Freesias,  etc. 
Half  Collection  151- 
25/-  Collection  of  Bulbs  for  Bowls  and  Vases. 

GivinK  a  sucTession  of  l.iloom  from  lat.-  Autumn  to  Spring,  iacludirigthe  most  suitable 
Hyacinths,  Daflodils,  Jonquils,  Polyanthus  Narcissi,  ChiODodoxas,  etc. 
Half  Collection  12/B 
25/-  Collection  of  Daffodils  for  Bowl  Culture. 

Contahis  6  each  of  Ij  must  suitahle  varieties— all  e.xtra  .strong  bulbs. 
Half  Collection    12/6  Full  Descriptive  Catalogue  free,  on  application. 

BARR     8l     SnN^     ^^'    ^^     ^     ^3'    ^^**^     STREET. 
DHnnaOUnO     Covent    Garden,  London,  W.C.  2. 


CURRANTS  AND  GOOSEBERRIES 

All  intending  planting  the  above  should  make  early  application  to  us.  We 
hold  e.\cellent  stocks  of  all  the  leading  varieties,  andean  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Fruit  growers  should  not  miss  planting 

CURRANT    SOUTHWELL     RED 

It  flowers  very  late,  and  so  resists  late  frosts.  Long  bunches  of  bright  shining 
red  berries  are  formed,  the  individual  berries  being  very  large  and  uniform  in 
size,  when  gathered  it  has  a  very  6ne  appearance  and  commands  the  top  price 
in  the  market. 

Full  Particulars  on  Application. 

H.    MERRYWEATHER    &    SONS,    LTD., 
Garden    Specialists,   SOUTHWELL,   NOTTS. 


STRONG  PLANTS  FOR  PRESENT  PLANTING 

DELPHINIUMS  from  our  tlold  Medal  Collection  in  splendid  variety, 

our  selection        20/-,  25/-,  30/-,  40/-,  and  50/-  per  doz. 

BORDER  CARNATIONS,  our  selection,   in  first-class  sorts, 

12/6  and  15/-  per  doz. 

POLYANTHUS,  in  separate  colours,  White,  Yellow,   Crimson, 

3/6  per  doz.,  25/-  per  100  ;  mixed  colours,  3/-  per  doz;,  20/-  per  100. 

DELPHINIUM   SEED,   Collection  of  12  varieties,   6/-,  half  collection,  3/- 

))  1,         in  finest  mixture    ...  ...         ...         6d.  and  1/ 

Delphinium  and  Border  Carnation  Catalogues  free  on  application  to 

BLACKMORE      &      LANGDON,       BATH. 
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THE  GARDEN"  CATALOGUE    GUIDE 


NOTICE  TO  OUR   READERS 

JN  order  to  avoid  waste  in  the  printing  of 
catalogues,  readers  are  advised  to  apply  to 
the  following  firms  for  the  catalogues  they 
require.  We  therefore  beg  to  point  out  that  the 
under-mentioned  firms  will  be  very  pleased  to 
send  their  useful  catalogues  to  our  readers  free 
of  charge,  on  receipt  of  a  post  card. 


Rose  Specialists 


ELISHA   J.  HICKS,   M.C.,   N.R.S.,  etc. 

HURST,   BERKS. 

The  Champion   Decorative   Rose   Grower   of   England. 


Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 


KELWAY  &  SON 

Rktail  Plant  Department 

LANGPORT,  SOMERSET 


Hardy  Plants 

ColourBorders 

Gladioli 


J.  CHEAL  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

NUUSERIES 

CRAWLEY 


Landscape 
Qardeners 
Trees  and 
Shrubs,  etc. 


LAXTON  BROS. 

NUBSERIES 

BEDFORD 


Strawberries 

and 

Fruit  Trees 


PERRY'S 

Habdy  Plant  Farms 

ENFIELD,  MIDDX. 


New    Alpines 
and    Perennials. 


Complete 
Collection . 


PULHAM  &  SON 

Nurseries 
ELSENHAM.  ESSEX 


Garden  Craftsmen, 

Rockworkers, 

Rock,  Alpine 

and 

Herbaceous  Plants. 


W.  WELLS,  JuNR. 
Hardy  Plant  Nurseries 
MERSTHAM,  SURREY 


Herbaceous  and 
Alpine  Plants, 
Delphiniums  and 
Michaelmas  Daisies 


J.  JEFFERIES  &  SOX,  Ltd.,    Roses,    Fruit 
ROYAX.  Nurseries,  ornamental 

CIRENCESTER.  Trees. 


Garden  Sundries 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 
234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E.  1 


XL    ALL 

Trade  Insecticide  & 
only. 

Fumigants 


CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Shad  Thames,  S.E.  1   and 
Bedford  Chambers 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2 


BARNARDS,  Ltd. 
NORWICH 


Merchants  and 

Manufacturers 

of   Horticultural 

Sundries, 

Fertilisers  and 

insecticides 

etc. 

Garden  Espaliers 
&  Trainers.  Par- 
ticulars -of  our 
Stock  on  appli- 
cation 


J.  BENTLEY,  Ltd. 
Barrow-on-Humber 
HULL 


Weed  Destroyers 
Lawn  Sand 
Insecticides 
Fertilizers 


G.  U.  RICHARDS 

234,  Borouch 
LONDON,  S.E. 


XL  ALL 

Trade  Fertilizers  and 
only.      Agricultural 
Manures 


The  New  DESTRUCTOR  CO. 
Ltd. 

Station  Road,  PERSHORE. 


Rubbish 
Destructors 


Seeds  and   Bulbs 


R.  H.  BATH  Ltd. 
The  Florai,  Farms 
WISBECH 


Home-Grown 
Buibs  and 
Seeds 


G.  G.  WHITELEGG  &  Co. 

The  Nurseries, 

chisl'ehurst. 


Bulbs  and  irise 
New  Catalogue 
Now  Ready, 
Post  Free  on 
Request. 


BLACKMORE  &  LANGDON 
Twerton  Hill  Nursery 
BATH 


Begonias 
Delphiniums 
Qloxinias 
Cyclamen,  etc. 


HENRY  ECKFORD 

Wem 

SHROPSHIRE 


DAWKINS 

408,  King's  Road 

CHELSEA,  S.W. 


Sweet  Peas  and 
Garden  Seeds 
Fertilizers 

Bulb 

Catalogue 
Free  on  application. 


R.  WALLACE  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
KiLNFiELD  Gardens 
COLCHESTER 


New  Buib  and 
Iris  List 
Now  Ready. 


Landscape  Gardening 


WHITELEGG  &  CO. 
CHISLEHURST 

WRITE   US 


Landscape  and 
Qarden  Archi- 
tects, specialise 
in  Kock,  Water 
and  Formal 
Qardens,  etc. 


Heating  Apparatus 

C.  p.  KINNELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.        Boiler 
Greenhouse  Heatino  List  No.  42 

Southwark  St., London, S.E.I    Post   Free. 


BORDER    CARNATIONS 

PLANT    NOW 

We  have  grand  stocks  of  all  the  best  varieties.     Cataloj^ue  sent 

post  free  with  pleasure- 
When  you  think  of  Carna'ions  vou  think  of 

The   Leading    Carnation 

liaisers   and    St>ecialists 

m  llie  world. 

Dept.  4, 

HAYWHRDS   HEATH. 

SUSSEX. 

CUTHBERT'S 

Gold  Medal  Bulbs 

We  can  oQer 

WHITE   ROMAN   HYACINTHS, 
SOUND  EXTRA  LARGE  BULBS 

at  40/~   per   100.   Carriage  paid. 

AZALEA  Mollis     AZALEA  Mollis  X  Sinensis 
„       Indica        „       Hardy  Ghent 

In  all  our  best  and  newest  named  varieties. 


NITRATES,  POTASH,  PHOSPHATES 
and  LIME,  administered  in  the  right  forms  to 
suit  each  soil,  type  and  subject  grown  give  healthy 
plants,  good  crops  of  the  highest  quality,  and  are 
economical  in  these  times  of  high  prices.  It  pays 
to  have  the  advice  of  an  Expert  and  Consultant. 

Mr.  C.  A.  JARDINE,  Box  No.   10,  c/o  "The 

Garrlcn,"  2(1  Tavistock  St.,  Covrnt  Garden,  W.C. 2, 

ORCHIDS 

of  vigorous  habit  and  superior  constitution. 
A  visit  to  our  Establishment  is  cordially  in- 
vited to  inspect  our  immense  an  J  inlei  esling 

STOCK  RAISED   BY  THE 

PURE  CULTURE  SYSTEM 

Choice  Species,   Rare   Botanical  Specimens, 

Albinos   in    warm    and    cool  sections   also    a 

speciality. 

Expert  advice  given  and  all  requisites  supplied 

for  the  good  culture  of  Orchids. 

GHARLESWORTH  &  CO., 

HAYWARDS    HEATH. 

Michaelmas  Daisies 

One  railioi  this  superh  set,  niu^t  oi  wliicli  have  received  an 
Award  of  Merit  at  the  R.H.S.: 

Antwerp.  Blue  Gem,  Brightest  and  Best,  Brussels,  Mens, 
King  of  the  Belcians.  ^Irs.  J.  Faker.. Namur,  Robinson  V.C., 
Sam  Bapham,  Wells'  White.  AraeUiis  King  George,  Beauty 
of  Ronsdorf. 

Strong  plants,  1  of  eaeh    £15    0.  2  sets,  £2    5    0 

3  sets,  £3    0    0. 

GENTIANA  FARRERI.  An  exquisite  noyelty  from 
WESTERN  CHINA.  A.M.,  R.H.S.,  1919.  F.C.C.,  1920. 
Strong  plants,  7;6  eacli. 

ERIQSRON      MERSTHAM      GLORY.      A.M.,     R.H.S.. 

1910.  'J  he  best  <if  all  e'igerons,  does  not  need  staking 
26  .ac  li,  24;-  dozen. 

Send  for  my  Jescriplive  catalogue,  pest  free. 

Awarded  5  Gold  Medals,  6  Silver  Gilts,  12  Silvers, 
6  Awards  of  Merit,  1920. 

W.  WELLS,  Jun.,  Hardy  Plant  Nurseries 

MERSTHAM,    SURREY. 

£"     '"  ""  ■  "  "'^ " "    -  '      '■    g 

^  Our  New  Illastrated  Catalogue  of  ps 

I  FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES  | 
I         HARDY    PERENNIALS         | 

l*i  1^  now  re.:"-!)  and  will  be  >ent  post  t'let  on  application.  ^ 

j  'M  Our  stocks  of  all  kinds  are  in  splendid  condition  this  ^ 

\M  season   and   we   s^hall    be    able    to    despatcfi    oiders  ^ 

l^  promptly.  M 

'f  PLANT    NOW  i 

;  i*1  and  take  advantage  of  the  sun's   heat    stored  in  the  Oi 

M  soil.  ^ 

^  Early  planted  tre'-s  hardly  feel  the  check  of  removal.  ^ 

m  -^_. — ^-  s| 


Catalogues  post  free  on  application. 

R.  &  G.  CUTHBERT, 

SOUTHGATE     NURSERIES,     SOUTHGATE,    MIDDLESEX. 

Established  1797. 


i  THE  BARNHAM  NURSERIES,  Ltd.  | 

y  ARNHAM     JUNCTION,     SUSSEX.  M 


PERPETUAL 


We  have  a  splendid  stock  of  well-grown 
healthy  plants  in  3in.  pots  ready  for 
PI  l)Wp  R  I  N  fi  prompt  delivery  (our  selection).  Cata- 
^^_„^_^^,„^.^^^.      logue  f  ree  on  application.    "Carnations 


PARNATIflN^    arrived  in  perfect  condition,  not  a  leaf  or 
UHnHMIIUm    ^^j  damaged.      My  employer  is   very 

ple.ist^d  with  thfin."— C.  T%  \V.  Axmouth,  1920. 

Y  OU  JN  G       Sc     CO.        '*^'01l1  Medallists) 

Hatherley,    CHELTENHAM.       Est.  1890. 
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THE    OAEDEN    BEArXIFUL   IN    SPRING. 

WEBBS'     COLLECTIONS     OF    BULBS    for 

Beds.  Borders,  and  Outdoor  Growth.  Finest  Quality  and 
Value.  Collections  containing  a  choice  assortment  of 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  Crocus,  Iris,  etc..  10s.  6d., 
21s..  42s.  each.  Carriape  Paid.  Catalogue  on  request. 
WEBB  &  SONS,  LTD..  The  King's  Seedsmen, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


WATERERS'    RHODODENDRONS' 

Azaleas,  Rare  Shrubs,  Japanese  Cherries,  Maples,  and 
Chinese  subjects.  Roman  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  Freesias. 
Tulips,  Bulbs  for  bowl  culture  and  bedding ;  Alpine  and 
Herbaceous  Plants ;  Fruit  Trees,  Strawberries,  for  forcing 
and  planting,  etc.  Roses  in  all  forms. — John  Waterer, 
Sons  <t  Crisp,  Ltd.,  Bagshot,  Surrey,  and  Twyford.  Berks. 


GREENHOUSE  PAINTING  AND  GLAZING 

— "  VITEOUTE  "  superior  to  White  Lead  Paint,  25/-  per 
gall.  Cans  extra.  "  Plaatine,"  supersedes  Putty,  44/-  per 
cwt. — Full  particulars  from  Waitek  Cakson  &  Sons,  Grove 
Works,  Battersea.     Agents  throughout  the  Country. 

PRIMULA    ASTHORE    HYBRIDS,    a    fine 

new  strain,  embracing  various  beautiful  shades  of  buff, 
crimson,  orange,  violet,  cream,  etc.,  varying  in  height  from 
lift,  to  3ft. ;   strong  plants  from  pots,  1/6  each. 

PEEVIULA    LISSADEL    HYBRID,  a  very  fine  form  with 
orange  red  flowers  ;    strong  plants  from  pots,  2/6  each. 

GEUM    BORISII   (new),    large    orange   red   flowers,    con- 
tinuously in  bloom,  2/6  each. 

GENTIANA      ACAULIS,    strong   pot-grown   plants.    9d. 
each,  8/-  per  doz. 

HELICHRYSUM      BELLIDIOIDES,      ghstening      white 
flowers  ;   requires  sunnv  position  ;    1/-  each,  10/6  per  doz. 

PLUMBAGO    LARPENTO:,   a   late    blue   flowering   rock 
plant,  1/-  each,  10/6  per  doz. 

SAXIFRAGA,  12  in  12  varieties,  our    selection,  from  8/-  ; 
25  in  25  varieties,  16/6  ;   50  in  50  varieties,  31/6. 

VERONICAS  (shrubby),  12  in  12  varieties,  our  selection 
from  9/- ;    25  in  25  varieties,  17/6. 

ESCALLONLi    LANGLEYENSIS,  fine  pot-grown  plants, 
2/-  each. 

PULHAM   &   SON, 
The  Nurseries,  Elsenham,  Stansted,  Essex. 


BARR'S     GOLD     MEDAL       DAFFODILS 

(.awarded  47  Gold  Medals,  5  Silver  Cups). — Tlie  finest  sorts 
for  Pots,  Bowls,  Exliibition,  Flower  Borders  and  to 
Naturalise.  Also  many  New  Seedling  Varieties  otTered  for 
the  first  time.       Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 


PERPETUAL  CARNATIONS  ILLUSTRATED 

— A  tliorouplily  practical  and  well-illustrated  book  on  these 
beautiful  and  popular  flowers,  written  by  Laurence  J.  Cook, 
is  now  ready.  Price  2/6  net,  postaae  4d.  extra.  It  is 
published  at  the  offices  of  " Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


100    BEST    ALPINES.— List,  giving  height, 

rolour.  flowciing  period,  aspect  and  soil,  post  free.  Sample 
collections  for  sun  or  shade,  9s.  doz.  free. — Bowell  and 
Skarratt,  Alpine  Specialists.  Cheltenham. 


WAKELEY'S  PATENTED  HOP  MANURE. 

—The  only  reliable  and  complete  substitute  for  Stable 
nanure.     See  advt.  on  p.  viii. 

IHE    ROCK   GARDEN Now   Ready,   the 

2nd  Edition  of  this  popular  book  by  E.  H.  Jenkins,  7s.  6d. 
net,  bv  post  8s.  Beautifully  illustrated.  Publistied  at  the 
afflces  of  "  CocNTET  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


BURBAGE   ROSES   on  Pedigree   Stocks.— 

1,000  varieties  grown.  List  of  "The  Hundred  Best  Roses." 
post  free. — The  Bcrbagb  Nurseries,  Nr.  Hinckley, 
Leicestershire.  Established  1773.  (Manager,  6.  Geaky, 
F.E.H.S.) 

DUCKS,     GEESE     AND     TURKEYS,     bv 

Will  Hooley,  F.Z.S.,  F.B.S.A.— Acopy  of  this  helpful  booklet 
)n  the  breeding,  feeding  and  fattening  of  Ducks,  Geese  and 
Curkeys,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  lid.  addressed 
a  The  Manager,  "  Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 

REV.    0.    BARNES,    F.R.H.S.,    SCOFTON, 

Worksop,  has  a  fine  collection  of  named  Pyrethnim  and  other 
>lants.    Also  bulbs,  Darwin  Tulips,  etc.    List. 

5PLENDID    YELLOW     FIBROUS    LOAM. 

?ure  Leaf  Mould,  Coarse  Sand,  each  5/-  per  sack.  Prepared 
ompost,  6/6:  Cocoanut  Fibre,  5/6  per  sack.  Kainit,  14  lbs. 
j9. — W.  Herbert  &  Co..  Hop  Exchange,  London,  S.E. 


BARR'S    HYACINTHS,    TULIPS,    LILIES, 

CROCUSES,  IRISES,  etc.,  for  pots  and  bcddinff.  Finest 
quality.  Descriptive  Catalogue  with  special  circular  of 
Bulbs  for  Bowl  culture,  free. — Bare  &  SONS,  11,  12  «&  i:i, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 2. 


THE  DOUGLAS  CLOVES.— Our  wonderful 

new  strain  of  Hardy  Border  Clove  Carnation  has  been  the 
sensation  of  tile  1920  shows.  Ri'^idstems, perfect  of  calyx, 
glorious  scent!  Thev  do  grandly  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain.  Catalogue  free  to  intending  purchasers.  Seed 
2/6  and  5/-.— J.  DOUGIAS,  Great  Bookham. 


LOVELY   SPRING   FLOWERING    PLANTS 

for  autumn  planting,  including  polyanthus  in  all  beautiful 
shades,  yellow  allysum,  forget-me-not,  pansies,  strawberry 
plants,  strong.  Now  ready.  Catalogue  free. — Ernest  Hills, 
The  Rhydd  Nurseries,  Hanley  Castle,  Worcestershire. 


STORING    VEGETABLES    AND    FRUITS  : 

with  chapters  on  "  Drying  in  the  Oven  and  by  the  Kitchen 
Fire,"  By  Herbert  Cowley  (Editor  of  The  Garden).  9d. 
net,  by  post,  lid. — Published  at  the  Offices  of  "  Country 
Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 

BAND    YOUR     FRUIT   TREES   now   with 

McDougall's  Ostico,  and  save  next  year's  crop.  The  most 
scientific  and  efifective  means  of  preventing  the  attacks  of 
caterpillars.  In  tins  at  8'6  and  2;6  each.  Paper  Bands: 
packets  for  use  with  8/6  tins  2/-  each;  for  use  with  2/6 
tins  6d.  eacli.  Sold  by  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  and  Iron- 
mongers Sole  IManufacturers,  McDougall  Brothers,  Ltd., 
Port  Street,  Manchester. 


ROCK  PLANTS,  best  varieties,  inexpensive. 

List  free — Marion  Gledstanes,  Fardross.  Clogher,  Ireland. 


JAMES  GRAY,  LTD.,  Builders  of  Conser- 

vatories,  Greenhouses,  etc.,  and  Heating  Engineers,  Danvers 
Street,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W.  3.  Wire  :  Gray,  Kensington  90. 
Telephone  :  Kensington,  90  &.  91. 


SEWAGE      DISPOSAL      FOR      COUNTRY 

HOUSES. — No  emptying  of  cesspools  ;  a  perfect  fertilizer ; 
no  solids  ;  no  open  fllt-ers  ;  perfectly  automatic  ;  everything 
underground.  State  particulars. — William  Beattie,  8, 
Lower  Grosvenor  Place,  Westminster. 


IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING  for  gardens, 

tree  guards,  gates,  arches,  espaliers,  rose  stakes,  and  orna- 
mental garden  iron  and  wire  work  of  every  description.  Send 
for  illustrated  catalogue.  Also  kennel  railing  and  poultry 
fencing.  Ask  for  separate  lists. — Bouiton  &  Paul,  Ltd., 
Manufacturers,  Norwich. 


CORRESPONDENCE    CLASSES    FOR   THE 

E.H.S.  EXAMINATIONS:  terms  moderate.  All  previous 
candidates  successful.— Apply  F.R.H.S.,  Box  No.  4,  c/o 
"TheGaRden,"  20,Tavistock  Street, Covent  Garden,  W.C.2. 


FRUIT    GROWING    FOR     BEGINNERS 

By  F.  W.  Harvey.  140  pages.  40  illustrations.  1/3  net ; 
cloth  1/11  net ;  postage  4d.  extra. — Published  at  the  Offices 
of  "  Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden  W.C.  2. 


ROCK     GARDEN     PLANTS.  — Where 

and  in  What  Soils  to  Plant  Them.  A  useful  guide  to 
garden  lovers,  with  catalogue,  48  pages,  post  free. — 
0.  R.  Phipps,  Alpine  Nursery,  Barnham,  Bognor. 


RIVERS'   FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  VINES, 

Figs,  Oranges  and  Orchard  House  trees  are  of  first-class 
quality,  and  a  large  and  select  stock  is  always  on  view. 
Inspection  Invited.  Price  list  post  free  on  application. — 
Thos.  ErrEES  &  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. 


WM.   DUNCAN   TUCKER   &   SONS,   LTD., 

Lawrence  Koad,  South  Tottenham,  N.  15. — Conservatories, 
Winter  Gardens,  Vineries,  Peach  Houses,  Portable  Build- 
IngB,  etc. 


LAXTONS'  FRUIT  TREES,  SMALL  FRUITS 

.\ND  STE.\WBERRTES.  New  catalogue,  containing 
novelties,  gratis.  Hints  on  planting  anl  pruning,  2d. — 
Laxion  Brothers,  Bedford. 


KELWAY'S   P.ffiONIES.  _  NOW   IS   THE 

TIME  TO  PLANT.  AS  BEAUTIFUL  AS  ROSES.  HAVE 
YOU  TRIED  THE.M  ?  As  one  walks  through  a  border  of 
KELWAY'S  P.EONIES  one  can  easily  imagine  that  they 
are  roses — giant  roses — their  delicious  scent,  their  creamy- 
tinted  petals  fiushed  with  pink,  and  their  bright  dark  foliage 
are  exceptionally  delightful. 

WRITE  TO  KELWAY'S  NOW,  and  procure  strong 
named  plants  for  October  and  November.  Then  you  will  be 
rewarded  with  good  clumps  and  beautiful  blossoms  in  early 
summer. 

KELWAY  &  SON,  THE   ROYAL  HORTICULTURISTS, 
LANGPORT.  SOMERSET. 

DOBBIE'S  AUTUMN  LIST  of  Bulbs,  Roses, 

Sweet  Peas,  Vegetable  Seeds,  and  Plants,  post  free.  Also 
List  of  Seed  Potatoes.— Dobbie  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Royal  Florists, 
Edinburgh. 

BATH'S     HOME-GROWN     BULBS.— New 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  finest  Narcissi,  Tulips,  Hya- 
ci[ith3,  etc.,  as  supplied  to  the  royal  parks  and  gardens, 
with  full  cultural  directions,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent 
post  free  on  application. 


BATH'S    ROSES    AND     P/EONIES.— New 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  containing  full  cultural  notes,  of  the 
best  new  .-ind  standard  varieties,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application. — (Dept.  E.),R.  H.  Batb,  Ltd., 
The  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech. 

NEW      PERENNIAL       WALLFLOWER.— 

Cheirantluis  Pamela  Pershoiise,  A.M.,  R.H.S.,  flowers 
brilliant  orange,  Spring  flowering,  quite  liardy. — Perry's 
H.iRDY  Plant  Farm,  Enfield,  Middlesex. 

PERRY'S  NEW  ALPINE  AND  PERENNIAL 

C.4T.4LOGUE,  containing  many  new  and  rare  plants,  bulbs, 
etc. — Perry's  H.irdy  Plant  Farm,  Enfield,  Middlesex. 

HEATING     APPARATUS     FOR     GREEN- 

houses,  vineries,  etc.,  supplied  with  various  arrangement.s, 
of  pipes.  Vanguard,  conical,  sectional,  saddle  and  coil 
boilers.  Pipes,  fittings,  etc.  Illustrated  list  4  free. — Thos. 
Jeavons,  Silver  Street  Works,  Brierley  Hill. 


RARE  SHRUBS,  including  Himalayan  and 

(tiinese  Rhododendrons,  Alpines  fpot  grown).  Herbaceous 
Plants.  Bulbs,  etc.  Write  for  Catalogues,  *i.  Relthe, 
Keston   Kent. 


ROCKERY     PLANTS     SPECIALITY.— List 

free. — TERRY  Lee,  16,  Morden  Road,  Stecliford,  Birmingham. 


WALLACE'S     GOLD       MEDAL      IRISES 

should  be  planted  now.  Our  unique  publication,  Irises  and 
Iris  Gardens,  free  on  application. 

WALLACE'S  LILIES,  TULIPS,  EREMURUS, 

Calochorti,  Narcissus,  Hyacinths,  Crocus,  etc.  Our  catalogue 
of  these  is  ready,  free  on  application. — R.  Wallace  <S:  Co., 
Ltd..  Kilnfield  Gardens,  Colchester. 

BIRDS'   BATHS,  GARDEN    VASES.  SUN- 

DIALS,  NESTING  BOXES.  Catalogue  (No.  4)  free.  — 
MOORTON,  5,  Thornton  Avenue,  Chiswick. 


KING'S     ACRE     SHRUBS,     TREES     AND 

HEDGING  PLANTS.  New  illustrated  catalogue  now 
ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  free  on  application. — King's 
.^CRE  Nbrseries  Ltd.,  Hereford. 


THERKILDSEN'S  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES, 

etc.,  grown  here  \vithin  two  miles  of  the  sea.  New  illustrated 
catalogue  free. — K.  Thep.kilpsen,  F.R.H.S.  (Danish 
Nationality),  The  Rose  Gardens,  Kew,  Southport. 


FOR   SALE   from  private  garden,  till    end 

of  November,  pKants  of  Pernettya,  Gaultheria,  Bamboo, 
Holly  Seedlings,  Azalea  Seedlings,  Clethra  Polygonum,  etc. 
Good  plants,  moderate  prices.— Apply  to  MissD.  Sartorius, 
"Hurtwood,"  Holmbury  St.  Mary,  Surrey. 


FLOWER  POTS.— 10  Sin.,  12  6in.,  15  5in., 

13  4in.,  15  3in.,  complete,  packed  free,  12s.  6d.  Illustrated 
list  of  pots,  saucers,  seed  .and  cutting  pans,  seakale,  and 
rhubarb  pots,  etc.  ree. — THOS.  Jeavons,  Potteries,  Brierley 
HiU. 
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CHOICE  APPLES 


My  New  'QUEEN    MARY  ' 

(Jas.  Grieve  XWm.  Crump). 

Award   of    Merit,    R.H.S.       Fresh,    tender, 
crisp,  juicy  and  delicious  flavour. 

Coloured  Plate  with  price  of  Trees 
(A  fine  lot  of  Cordons,  Bushes,  &c. )  free, 
also        MADRESFIELD         COURT 

(Worcester  PearmainX  Ribston).    Colour  of 

Worcester  with  fine  Ribston  flavour. 
[See  page  7  of  Fruit  List  for  full  description,  d^-c.) 

Standard  AppleSi  strong  transplanted, 

in  leading  sorts. 
Half    Standard    Plums,   extra  fine 

(chiefly  on  Pershore  stock). 

Currants,  Gooseberries,  in  clean, 
healthy,  strong  bushes.    And  my 

Worcester      Berry,    a     marvel    in 
berry-bearing  fruits    [Seepage  5  Fruit  List). 

STANDARD     ROSES  on     Briar. 

Fine,  in  best  sorts  as  Avoca,  McArthur, 
Heriot,  Lyon,  Dicksons,  La  France, 
etc.,  etc.,  from  5/-  each  ;    also 

Dwarfs  and  Climbers  from  2/-  each. 

[Seepages  15-19,  List  Free). 

EDWARD  J.  PARSONS,  F.R.H.S. 

Fruit  Specialist,  etc.,  WORCESTER 


RYDERS  NEW  BULB 
PLANT  SERVICE 

FREE  CATALOGUE  NOW  READY. 


'-s4^;:;  0s^^m^' 


\.: 


v'aluable 


Realising    that    the    in- 
auguration of   this   most  I 
important      service      de-  ' 
manded  something  out  of 
the  ordinary,    RYDERS 
have  produced  for  Garden  , 
Lovers  a  most  interesting 
and  beautifully  illustrated 
catalogue.       It    contains 
some  fine  coloured  plates  ' 
and    many   photographs, 
and  ofters  a  wide  selec- 
tion     of      the      choicest 
Bulbs,  Plants  and  Roses, 
hmts   for    their    successful 


together    with 
cultivation. 

The  stock  of  Bulbs  listed  in  RYDERS  Catalogue 
ha'!  been  gathered  together  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  principal  Bulb  Growers  in  the  World — the 
selection  being  made  on  the  spot  and  the  bulbs 
kept  under  strict  observation  by  experts  during  the 
process  of  lifting,  drying  and  grading. 

Everything  presented  in  RYDERS  Bulb  and  Plant 
Catalogue  can  be  relied  upon  to  be  the  very  best  that 
is  produced — at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

WRITE    FOR    YOUR    FREE    COPY  TO-DAY— 
A    POSTCARD    WILL    DO. 

RYDERS ST.  ALBANS 

(RYDER  &  SON.    1920.  Ltd.) 
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ROSES 


Golden   Emblem 
Golden  Ophelia 
Gorgeous 
Lady  Ashtown 


OUR  OWN  GROWING,  TRUE  TO 
NAME,  ON  THE  RIGHT  STOCKS, 
ALL  THE  BEST,  including 

Mrs.   H.  Morse  Ophelia 

Christine  Constance 

Lady  Pirrie  Richmond 

Lady  Hillingdon  Hugh  Dickson 

Madame  Abel  Chatenay  Madame  E.  Herriot  (Daily  Mail) 

General  McArthur 

Emily  Gray,    the  Finest  Yellow  Rambler,  and  many  others. 

CDIIIT    TDCCC     ALL  THE  LEADING  KINDS  IN 
rilUl  I      I  llllCO     FINEST  QUALITY. 

FLOWERING  TREES  &  SHRUBS 

A     SPLENDID     COLLECTION 


"^ 


Descriptive  Catalogue  post  free.    Early  Orders  advisable. 


PS 


SEPTEMBER     ROSES 

From  Wood  &   Ingram's  Fine  Collection. 


WOOD  &  INGRAM  Huntingdon 


^ 


^ 
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Telegrams:  Clematis,  Huntingdon. 
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Telephone  :   No.  4 
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FEW,  if  any,  evergreen  shrubs  trans- 
plant with  greater  success  than  Rho- 
dodendrons. They  have  niasses  of 
fibrous  roots,  which  hold  the  soil 
firmly  together,  making  it  easy  to 
™ove  the  plants  with  large  balls  of  soil. 
October  and  early  November  is  a  very  good 
time  for  the  work.  With  many  trees  and  shrubs 
it  is  desirable  to  plant  them  in  their  permanent 
positions  when  young.  In  the  case  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons, as  they  transplant  so  readily,  this  is 
not  necessary.  In  fact,  the  plants  thrive  better 
growing  fairly  close  together  for  a  few  years  when 
young,  sheltering  or,  as  it  were,  keeping  each  other 
warm.  After  planting,  well  soak  with  water  to 
settle  the  soil  firmly  round  the  plants. 
Dahlias    as    Water    Lilies.  —  Early    in    the 

vear  an  enquiry  reached  Tni:  Garden  as  to 
some  way  of  ha\ing  Water 
Lilies  for  indoor  decoration. 
The  answer  given  was  that 
they  were  never  satis- 
factory m  a  cut  state 
as  they  refused  to  remain 
expanded,  but  that  a  very 
fair  imitation  and,  in  any 
•case,  a  good  room  orna- 
ment coidd  be  made  later 
in  the  year  by  floating 
Dahlias  with  suitab  e 
foliage,  and  that  an  illus- 
tration would  be  given. 
Such  an  arrangement  is 
now  shown.  The  leaves 
are  those  of  Megasea 
■cordifolia  and  the  Dahlia 
is  the  pale  yellow  Lady 
Primrose.  They  are  in  a 
large  and  heavy  glass  tazza 
that  has  a  diameter  of 
17  inches ;  but  failing 
-such,  a  rather  unusual 
receptacle  they  do  well  in 
a  large  circular  glass 
milk  pan,  such  as  is  used 
in  some  dairies. — G.  J. 

The  Hardy  Aralia. — Fatsia  (Aralia)  japonica 
is  so  much  grown  in  pots  we  are  apt  to  overlook 
the  value  of  tliis  Japanese  Aralia  for  the  shrubbery 
border.  With  its  large  evergreen  leaves  the 
bushes  are  particularly  useful  in  London  and 
gardens  in  the  suburbs.  Dtiring  October  estab- 
lished plants  usually  flower  freely,  producing  large 
inflorescences  of  small  creamy  white  blossoms. 
At  Kew  just  now  a  number  of  large  bushes  are 
■attracting  considerable  attention  from  visitors 
near  the  large  Temperate  House. 

The    Siberian    Crab    (Pyrus     baccata).— A 

specimen  of  this  tree  is  often  included  in  orchards, 
for  its  fruit  is  very  popular  for  making  into  jelly  ; 


but  it  is  less  frequently  grown  for  the  winter  effect 
of  its  fruit.  The  bright  red  fruits  are  so  conspicuous 
that  they  can  be  seen  from  a  considerable  distance, 
exciting  the  ciuriosity  of  all  visitors.  The  fruits, 
being  very  firm,  stand  better  than  those  of  other 
species,  while  they  are  not  troubled  by  birds 
except  in  the  case  of  great  scarcity  of  other  food. 
The  trees  rarely  fail  to  bear  a  good  crop  of 
fruit,  which  frequently  remains  on  the  trees 
until  March.  When  it  is  recognised  that  a  well- 
grown  tree  of  P.  baccata  is  as  large  as  the  largest- 
sized  Apple  tree  and  that  every  hranchlet  may 
carry  a  dozen  or  twenty  fruits,  an  idea  of  the 
effect  of  a  well-grown  tree  may  be  imagined. 
Pentstemon  Castle  Forbes. — This  Pentstemon 
was,  in  m^'  opinion,  one  of  the  gems  of  the  last 
Shrewsbury  Show.  Up  to  then  I  had  always 
regarded   George   Home   as   bad   to   beat     but    in 


DAHLIAS     AS     WATER     LILIES. 

Castle  Forbes  the  older  variety  has  more  than 
found  its  match.  It  was  to  be  seen,  along  with 
several  other  excellent  novelties,  on  the  stand 
of  John  Forbes,  Limited,  of  Hawick,  Scotland, 
but  its  name  was  not  on  the  printed  lists  which 
were  put  out  for  visitors  to  take.  The  inference 
is  that  it  is  very  new,  but  whether  this  was  its 
debut  I  ain  unable  to  say.  It  may  be  described 
as  resembling  George  Home  in  coloiur,  but  with 
a  more  sharply  defined  white  tlu-oat  and  with  an 
even  brighter  tone  of  scarlet  in  the  flat  part  of 
the  tubular  corolla;  while  in  the  much  more 
slender-looking  build  of  the  spike  and  the  longish 
pedicels  of  the  flowers  and  their  far  more  refined 


form  it  partook  altogethex  of  the  "Gem','  type 
or  habit.  Pentstemon  Castle  Forbes  is  a  variety 
to  be  noted.- — J.   J. 

Adonis  aleppica. — This  is  the  most  brilliantly 
flowered  annual  that  we  have  come  across  this  year, 
a  few  plants  of  it  seen  flowering  in  Mr.  Perry's  En- 
field Nurseries,  recently,  defying  description.  Three 
inches  or  so  in  diameter,  the  flowers  are.  freely 
produced  on  branching  stems  to  the ,  accom- 
paniment of  light  feathery  foliage  of  the  Lo%e- 
in-a-Mist  pattern,  and  in  flower  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  sumptuous  bits  of  cploiu'  that 
we  recall — a  dazzling  blood  crimson  pervaded  by  a 
sheen  of  richest  velvet.  Fit  subject  for  the 
choicest  position  in  the  rock  garden  or  else- 
where. Happily,  too,  it  takes  water  readily,  and 
the  blocms  remaining  expanded  in  a  sunny 
room,  provide  a  rare  and  telling  feast  for 
those  who  find  pleasure 
in  such  gorgeously  arrayed 
flowers  in  the  cut  state. 
A  warmth-loving  subject 
from  the  region  of  Aleppo, 
Syria,  that  we  had  not 
met    before. 

"The  Caringberry  "  : 
An  Alleged  New  Fruit.— 
Mr.  A.  Garnett,  Cambridge, 
Tasmania,  sends  the  follow- 
ing warning  .note  regarding 
the  Caringberry:  "The 
New  South  Wales  Associa- 
tion of  Nurserymen  and 
Seedsmen  recentb,*  advised 
that  '  from  experience  the 
members  of  this  association 
are  of  opinion  that  the 
Caringberry  is  identical 
with  the  Loganberry,  which 
is  sold  for  half  the  price  of 
the  former.'  ,  The.  associa- 
tion added  '  that,-  as  the 
Caringberry  is  being  recotn- 
m ended  for  extensive 
planting  by  ret^urned 
soldiers,  they  should  be 
warned  by  the  Departpjept  of  ;  Agriciilt,ure 
against  purchasing  it  -until-  the  -  claims  of  the 
vendors  are  siibstantiated.'  'It "is  the  intention 
of  the  department  to  test 'the  Caringberry  in  two 
or  three  of  the  State 'orchards'  "  ' 


FORTHCOMING     EVENTS 

October  ;;6. — Southampton  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  .\utuma  and  Chrysanthemum  ShOw  (two 
days).  Kent  Commercial  Fruit  Show  at  Maid- 
stone (three  days).  Bath  and  West  and  Southern 
Counties  Horticultural  Society's  Mfeeting. 

October  ::8.— Royal  Botanic  Society's  Meeting. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

'The  Editor  is    not    responsible    for    the    opinions 
expressed    by    correspondents.) 

BEECH   AND   HORNBEAM. 

TN  reply  to  my  anonymous  critic,  "  Hurstcot  " 
(page  498),  who  suggests  that  I  am  dis- 
qualified by  "  Scotch  predilections  "  for  treating 
ot  Beech  and  Hornbeam,  I  beg  to  say  that  my  notes, 
imperfect  as  I  know  them  to  be,  are  confined  to  the 
subject  of  economic  forestry — the  production  ot 
serviceable  timber — and  contain  little  or  no 
reference  to  arboriculture — the  cultivation  of  trees 
for  ornament — they  would  run  to  inordinate 
length  if  I  were  to  give  "  location  "  of  remarkable 
Beech  hedges,  Fern-leafed  Beeches  and  patriarchs 
of  the  ordinary  Fagus.  Such  particulars  may  be 
found  in  the  monumental  work  of  Messrs.  Elwes 
and  Henry — "  The  Trees  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland."  In  regard  to  Hornbeam,  I  mentioned 
it  only  because  in  certain  qualities  it  resembles 
Beech  ;  nor  do  I  consider  it  worthy  of  the  forester's 
attention  as  a  profitable  tree.  I  agree  with 
"  Hurstcot  "  that  Ash  makes  excellent  firewood  ; 
but  it  has  been  ascertained  by  careful  experiment 
that  Beech  in  combustion  gives  out  more  heat 
than  any  other  British-grown  wood,  and  that 
Hornbeam  stands  second  to  it  in  that  respect. — 
Herbert  Ma.xwell.   Monrcith. 

f     APPLE     STj     EVERARD. 

AS  tlis  early  dessert  Apple  becomes  bettsr 
known  it  will  be  largely  grown,  as  it 
possesses  the  flavour  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin 
in  a  marked  degree.  In  appearance,  too,  it 
much  resembles  that  favourite,  with  generally 
a  more  dense  tint  of  coloirr  and  slightly  smaller 
in  size.  The  season  for  use  is  September.  The 
flesh  is  yeUow,  juicy,  crisp  and  sweet,  a  prolific 
bearer,  a  cross  between  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and 
Margil,  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch  in  1912. — 
E.  M. 

FELICITE  ET  PERPETUE. 

T  REALLY  do  not  know  why  Mr.  Harman  Payne 
should  lengthen  this  discussion  and  call  upon 
me  to  supply  him  with  elementary  instruction  in 
the  French  language  which  he  could  get  from  a 
grammar  without  troubling  me.  Let  me  repeat 
that  it  is  equally  good  and  idiomatic  French  to 
write  these  names  either  with  or  without  the 
conjunction.  It  does  not  matter  at  all  which 
form  M.  Jacques  originally  used ;  he  might  have 
used  either  in  pure  French  and  with  precisely 
the  same  signification.  We  couple  together  two 
authors  in  collaboration  as  Besant  and  Rice. 
The  French  couple  them  as  Erckmann-Chatrian, 
though  it  would  be  equally  correct  to  use  the  con- 
junction. Mr.  Harman  Payne  should  take  more 
pains  to  be  accurate.  He  says  the  statement  is 
erroneous  that  the  names  of  these  two  martyrs 
are  always  associated  together.  It  is  he  who  is 
entirely  in  error  in  denying  this  association.  I 
have  no  more  to  say  to  him. — G.  H.  Engi.eheart. 

HAWLMARK    CHINA   ASTERS'    SILVER 

FLORA   MEDAL. 

T  AM  surprised  that  more  notice  has  not  been 
taken  of  Dickson's  novel  exhibit  of  China 
.'Vsters  on  August  23  by  the  horticultural  Press. 
Perhaps  Sutton's  mammoth  display  of  hardy 
annuals  somewhat  overshadowed  it  ;  but  all  the 
same  it  deserved  more  pats  on  the  back  than  it 
got  ;  not  only  from  the  reporters,  but  also  from 
that  puzzle-making  body — the  Floral  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society^whose  giving 
5f  medals  to  groups  is,  to  say  the  least,  frequently 
-'  peculiar."     The    powers-that-be    make    a  great 


fuss  about  the  scientific  and  educational  side  of 
the  Society's  work,  but  when  it  comes  to  dealing 
out  medals  at  the  fortnightly  meetings,  the  old 
idea  of  their  being  shows  seems  to  be  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  the  adjudicators,  and  as  often  as 
not  the  hard  work,  skill  and  prescience  that  a 
group  represents  are  lost  sight  of.  This  particular 
group  of  China  Asters  was  the  result  of  English- 
saved  seed,  and  in  several  cases  the  varieties  staged 
had  originated  in  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Sons' 
seed  farm  at  Marks  Tey.  These  surely  should 
have  been  important  factors  in  determining  the 
award — but  were  they  ?  ."Vgain,  the  flowers 
themselves  showed  they  had  been  carefully  and 
skilfully  cultivated,  and  they  were  neither  over- 
grown and  coarse,  nor,  en  the  other  hand,  were 
they  undersized  ;  moreover,  some  of  the  slatey 
shades  were  in  themselves  something  out  of  the 
ordinary  run  of  colours  hitherto  associated  with 
these  Asters.  Lastly,  the  excellent  arrangement 
of  the  flowers  in  the  vases  (thereby  showing  how 
decorative  good  varieties  can  be)  and  of  the  vases 
themselves,  on  a  pure  white  background,  were 
such  welcome  reliefs  from  the  jammed-tight, 
mercantile  sort  of  efiorts  that  to  me  appear  some- 
what incongruous  at  a  "  meeting "  and  by  no 
means  to  be  encouraged  at  a  "  show."  One 
variety,  well  named  "  Terra  Cotta,"  which  had 
been  given  an  award  of  merit  formed  the  centre 
of  the  group,  and  on  either  side  were  vases  of 
various  shades  from  deep  piurple  to  quite  a  grey, 
from  rosy  scarlet  to  blush  and  peach  and  pure 
white ;  while  Mr.  Ness's  Marks  Tey  seedlings 
were  to  be  seen  in  several  shades  of  rose,  slate 
and  lilac,  and  in  one  most  striking  vase  in  peach. 
The  whole  formed  an  uncommon  and  interesting 
exhibit  and,  considering  all  the  work  that  was 
needed  to  produce  it,  was  a  good  deal  under- 
valued by  being  given  a  "  Flora  "  only. — Joseph 

J.\C0B. 

A    FINE    TRITOMA. 

T  HAVE  a  Tritoma  (name  of  variety  unknowTi  to 
me),  which  I  fomid  in  the  small  garden  at  the 
back  of  this  house  when  I  came  to  live  here  in 
July,  1917.  The  whole  border  was  taken  up  and 
replanted  in  the  lale  autumn  of  that  year  and  in 
early  September  this  year  forty-two  spikes  of 
bloom  were  counted,  a  few  (four  or  five)  were  not, 
showing  colour,  but  the  colour  of  the  rest  was 
wonderfully  brilliant.  The  plant  was  quite  a 
small  one  when  replanted.— Mrs  Herbert  Terry. 
Abbey  Lodge,  St.  Albans. 

THE     DYING     STRAWBERRY    LEAVES. 

T  SHOULD  like  to  add  a  note  to  some  recent 
correspondence  on  the  subject  of  the  wonderful 
scent  given  off  by  the  dying  Strawberry  leaves, 
and  to  ask  if  others  have  observed  an  almost 
identical  scent  from  other  plants.  There  was 
a  little  lowly  thing  that  I  once  had  in  the  garden, 
near  in  size  and  appearance  to  the  native 
Potentilla  reptans.  I  do  not  know  how  I  came 
by  it,  but  always  thought  it  may  have  come 
accidentally  with  some  collected  alpine  plants. 
It  had  the  true  dying  Strawberry  scent,  but 
instead  of  its  elusive  nature  which  appears  to  be 
given  off  either  at  the  plant's  goodwill  or  in 
certain  conditions  of  air  and  temperature  only — 
a  character  which  adds  so  much  to  its  mystery 
and  charm — the  scent  was  always  to  be  had 
from  the  little  plant  direct.  It  grew  at  the  edge 
of  a  path,  and  after  enjoying  it  for  several  years, 
to  ray  great  regret  it  was  hoed  up  and  destroyed, 
I  have  met  with  a  spontaneously  givcn-off  scent 
of  nearly  the  Strawberry  character  when  passing 
bushes  of  Rhododendron  ferrugineum,  and  also 
from  the  Great  St.  John's  Wort.  The  invading 
habits  of  this  plant  have  deterred  me  from  ever 
having  it   in   my  garden,   but  in   a  neighbouring 


place,  where  it  covers  wide  sunny  banks,  the 
scent  in  autumn  is  often  noticeable.  The 
fragrance  of  the  leaves  of  Myrica  cerifera — a 
leafy  twig  crushed  in  the  hand — is  a  very  good 
imitation  of  the  fragrance  of  the  dying  Straw- 
berry..— G.  J 

EARLY    POTAIOES. 

TT  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  find  a  new  method  of 
cultivating  Potatoes,  for  all  sorts  of  experiments 
have  been  made  and  a  vast  number  of  methods 
tried.  With  regard  to  the  planting  of  the  largest 
tubers  of  early  Potatoes  (see  page  486)  I  have  in 
different  years  tried  the  plan,  but  need  not  go 
beyond  last  year  and  this.  Last  year  I  had  some 
very  small  tubers  (about  1  oz.  each)  of  The  Factor 
and  they  gave  me  the  heaviest  crop  out  of  nine 
varieties  planted.  This  year  the  sets  were  above 
average  size  and  the  crop  was  considerably  lighter. 
\  few  large  sets  of  Arran  Comrade  (second  early) 
and  Kerr's  Pink  (late)  were  practically  a  failure, 
whereas  average  sets  of  the  same  two  varieties 
gave  excellent  crops.  The  average  depth  of  the 
very  sandy  soil  was  only  6  inches  three  years  ago, 
and  after  earthing  up  the  Potatoes  the  soil  dried 
out  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  September 
or  later.  Last  year  and  this  I  got  far  better  results 
by  not  earthing  up  at  all,  but  by  mulching  the 
ground  with  decayed  leaves.  This  year  it  never 
dried  out  at  all.  In  the  sixties  of  last  century  a 
neighbour  cut  off  and  planted  only  the  growing  ends 
of  the  sets,  but  beyond  a  more  bushy  haulm  the 
results  were  not  appreciably  greater  than  where 
ordinary  cut  sets  were  used  on  the  same  field. 
It  is  a  common  practice  with  gardeners  and 
amateurs  at  the  present  day  to  earth  up  Potatoes 
at  different  stages  as  the  haulm  appears  above 
the  soil  to  protect  them  from  frost.  A  plantation 
of  Majestic  got  frosted  on  three  or  four  nights 
last  spring,  yet  it  gave  me  more  than  2cwt. 
to   the  rod   in   this   same    shallow,    sandy   soil. — 

HORTULAXtS. 

TJERE  are  two  or  three  items  of  interest  : 
(i)  In  the  early  days  of  September  my 
household  talked  a  good  deal  about  the  excellent 
Potatoes  we  were  then  eating.  They  were 
Majestic.  They  put  this  variety  on  a  level  with 
the  earlier  Midlothian  Early.  (2)  Can  those  who 
like  to  eat  Potatoes  baked  in  their  skins  and  then 
seasoned  with  butter,  pepper  and  salt,  claim 
that  they  eat  them  in  the  old  and  original  English 
way  ?  Evelyn,  in  the  appendix  to  his  famous 
■'.'\cetaria"  (1699),  seems  to  suggest  this,  for  after 
saying  thev  should  be  cooked  "  under  the  Embers, 
or  otherwise,"  ends  his  paragraph  thus  :  "  They 
are  also  stew'd  and  bak'd  in  Pyes,  &c."  (3)  Are 
we  in  Great  Britain  indebted  to  Ireland  for  the 
tip  of  how  to  grow  Potatoes  properly  ?  According 
to  Switzer's  "  Practical  Kitchen  Gardener,"  the 
svstem  of  cutting  the  tubers  and  then  planting 
single  eyes,  and  also  the  plan  of  placing  the  sets 
in  rows  and  then  later  on  earthing  the  plants 
up,  all  came  to  us  from  the  other  side  of  the  Irish 
Sea.  "  Lest  we  forget."  (4)  Does  anyone  nowa- 
davs  use  the  green  seed-pods  as  a  pickle  ?  It 
would  appear  from  Evelyn's  "  Acetaria  "  that  they 
were  so  used  in  his  time.  I  have  never  come 
across  any  such  pickle  or  condiment  myself,  but 
then  I  am  not  very  keen  on  pickles.  (5)  I  have 
seen  it  stated  ("  Gleanings  from  Agriculture  and 
Gardening,"  1802)  that  "  near  Penzance  in 
Cornwall "  two  crops  of  Potatoes  have  been 
grown  in  the  open  on  the  same  ground  in  one 
year.  Does  anyone  who  lives  in  those  parts  try 
to  get  two  crops  now  ?  What  is  meant  by  the 
"  apple  potatoe  "  ?  (so  the  usual  spelling  in  this- 
book).  This  again  is  interesting,  seeing  that 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  about  the  correct 
spelling  of  the  plural  form  of  the  word. — J.  J. 
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SCARLET   RUNNER    PAINTED    LADV. 

"T'HE  reply  to  a  correspondent  (page  507)  is 
interesting.  It  is  stated  that  this  variety 
"  is  more  grown  for  its  novel  colouring  than  for 
its  edible  value."  There  can  be  no  question  a^ 
to  its  beauty,  while  its  edible  value,  i.e.,  productive- 
ness, is  equal,  even  if  it  be  not  superior,  to  inan\' 
ordinary  varieties.  There  are  two  or  three  forms, 
•of  which  Tavistock  Giant  and  Marvel  are,  perhaps, 
the  best.  The  plants  are  vigorous  in  growth, 
profuse  in  blossoming  and,  given  favourablr 
•conditions  for  setting,  wonderfully  prolific,  either 
grown  up  or  pinched  ;  the  fruits  are  handsome  in 
shape,  large  in  size,  very  fleshy,  fine  in  texture  and 
excellent  in  flavour.  Taking  all  points  into  con- 
sideration, one  ventures  to  say  that  a  good  strain 
of  Scarlet  Runner  Painted  Lady  is  equal  in  every 
profitable  respect  to  its  relatives  with  normal 
•coloured  flowers,  and  over  and  above  that  is  thi' 
"  novel  colouring."  It  is  more  popular  anion.s 
market  growers  than  private  gardeners,  which  in 
itself  is  no  mean  recommendation. — W.  Lodge. 


ON     DAFFODILS;  'i 

T  AM  quite  sure  that  the  Rev.  Joseph  Jacob  must 
know  better  than  most  people  the  cultivation 
■of  Daffodils,  and  I  am  interested  in  the  article 
"  Tips  for  the  Inexperienced "  (October  9. 
page  503) ;  but  I  should  like  to  say  that  in  my 
■sandy  soil  I  ha%-e  grown  them  for  a  great  many 
years  in  the  grass  without  taking  them  up  and 
without  any  manure  or  bone  meal,  and  they  come 
np  every  season  with  the  same  vigour,  not  seeming 
to  deteriorate  in  size  and  increasing  in  number. 
Those  that  are  bought  each  year  for  forcing  are, 
when  the  blooming  is  over,  just  put  into  the  grass 
by  the  means  of  a  bulb  planter,  and  no  other 
care  is  taken  of  them,  excepting  to  be  careful 
that  the  grass  is  not  mown  until  the  foliage  has 
thoroughly  ripened,  and  every  spring  they  are 
a  glorious  sheen  of  yellow  on  a  long,  sloping  stretch 
■of  grass — and  a  joy  to  all  beholders. — G.  H. 
Trollope.   Fairntilf  Ha>c!i.   Cobham. 

EELWORM    IN   DAFFODILS* 

TT  is  with  grateful  appreciation  I  read  Mr.  Engle- 
heart's  introduction  to  his  letter  re  "  Eelworm 
in  Daffodils"  in  The  Garden  of  September  25 
<page  475),  and  I  am  deeply  obliged  to  him  for 
his  very  kind  words.  Mr.  Engleheart's  success 
as  a  raiser  of  new  varieties  has  been  far  beyond 
all  his  rivals,  and  X  wish  now,  as  I  have  in  the 
past  on  several  previous  occasions,  to  tend  him 
my  unstinted  praise  and  express  my  unbounded 
admiration  for  the  skUl,  patience  and  ingenuity 
by  which  he  has  given  us  all  those  glorious  Daffodils 
•which  we  all  admure  so  much  and,  I  for  one, 
•worship.  I  cannot,  however,  say  that  he  is  as 
-successful  in  growing  as  he  has  been  in  raising 
them.  I  refer  to  real  super-culture.  Dinton 
on  the  Lo-wer  Greensand,  with  abundant  supplies 
of  Oak  leaf-mould  and,  moreover,  iron  in  the 
soil,  has  therefore  most  favourable  soil  conditions 
-for  Daffodils.  On  my  visit  there  in  April  last  I 
noted  indications  of  the  lack  of  nitrate  in  the 
early  growing  part  of  the  season,  in  some  in- 
stances. I  am  afraid  that  still  only  a  few,  very 
-few,  growers  realise  the  importance  of  fertilisers, 
and  more  particularly  giving  nitrate  to  the  plant. 
When  Mr,  Engleheart  speaks  of  chemical  doses  and 
physic  in  connection  with  this  subject,  the  evidence 
is  clear  that  he  has  no  idea  of  plant  metabolism. 
All  plants  are  plasmodomous.  They  form  new  plasm 
from  simple  inorganic  compoimds,  water,  carbonic 
acid,  ammonia,  nitric  acid,  etc.,  by  synthesis  and 
reduction  ;  and  therefore  fertilisers  are  the  proper 
materials  to  noiu^ish  them  with.  I  do  not  say 
food,  because  it  is  with  these  compounds,  ions  or 
soil    constituents,     the    atmosphere,     water     and 


sunlight  that  the  plant  manufactures  its  own  food 
in  a  most  complex  manner.  The  photosynthetic 
sugar  made  in  the  green  leaf  in  daylight  is  the 
basal  food  not  only  of  plants  but  anunals  also. 
-A.S  I  have  dealt  very  fully  with  this  subject  in  mv 
books,  "The  Super-Culture  of  the  Vine"  and 
"  The  Cultivation  of  Daffodils  with  the  Main 
Principles  of  Horticulture,"  wTitten  in  1914 
and  now  being  revised  for  publication,  I  will  not 
go  into  the  details  of  it.  When  King  Alfred 
can  be  grown  with  a  50-inch  flower-stem,  with 
leaves  over  37  inches — as  I  grew  it  and  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Sons  e.xhibited  it  at  the  last  Holland 
House  Show  ht^ld  during  the  -war — it  shows  that 
fsrtilisers  rightly  applied  give  the  best  results. 
To  be  more  recent  I  would  draw  the  attention  of 
your  readers  to  the  Shirley  strain  of  Foxgloves 
reselected  and  grown  by  W.  B.  Cranfield,  Esq  , 
for   which   an    awardi   of    merit     was    gi\en    "-i 


TWO     PROMISING     DELPHINIUMS     FROM 
SPRING-SOWN     SEED. 

June  29  last.  I  quote  from  the  Press  report  ; 
"  A  strain  remarkable  for  its  robustness  and 
beauty,"  This  does  not  look  as  if  a  doctor  was 
required,  "  Some  of  the  plants  shown  were 
9  feet  high,  and  in  several  instances  the  inflorescence 
was  5  feet  long,"  These  Foxgloves  were  grown 
down  the  centre  of  the  Daffodil-beds,  and  received 
the  very  fertilisers  and  physic  I  have  advocated 
in  my  articles,  I  could  mtdtiply  recent  instances, 
such  as  when  a  special  deputation  on  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Floral  Committee  paid 
a  visit  to  East  Lodge,  Enfield  Chase,  on  August  30. 
The  Peaches  in  a  cold  greenhouse  and  on  walls 
outside  and  Comte  d'Althan's  Gage  (the  latter 
received  nothing  but  fertilisers  and  lime)  which 
brought  forth  the  approval  of  Mr.  James  Hudson 
and  Mr.  W.  A.  Bilney.  The  glasshouse  Peaches 
had  leaf-mould  in  addition  to  fertilisers,  but   no 


manure,  and  their  flavour  in  this  sunless  summer 
was  duly  appreciated,  as  also  their  size  and 
colouring.  Mr,  Engleheart  recommends  bone- 
meal  in  preference  to  steamed  bone  flotu".  The 
former  contains  nitrogen  5.17  per  cent.,  total 
P2O5  22.46  per  cent.,  soluble  56.67  per  cent.  ; 
against  the  latter,  nitrogen  1.07  per  cent.,  total 
P2O5  29-14  per  cent.,  soluble  70.55  per  cent 
The  difference  in  the  nitrogen  between  the  two  is 
4,10  per  cent.,  and  tiiis  is  completely  thrown 
away,  as  it  is  washed  out  by  the  autumn  and 
winter  rains  and  is  not  taken  up  by  the  Daffodils 
until  leaf  growth  has  been  made.  As  nitrogen, 
or  nitrate  rather,  is  the  most  essential  as  well  as 
Ilia  most  expensive  item  in  all  fertilisers,  why 
does  Mr.  Engleheart  advise  it  being  thrown  away  ? 
Again,  the  difference  between  the  P2O5  (soluble) 
is  r3^88  per  cent,  in  favour  of  steamed  bone  flour. 
Whereas  the  nitrate  in  the  meal  lets  loose  the 
phosphate,  some  of  which  is  lost  on  that  account, 
the  small  amount  of  nitrate  in  the  flour  makes  it 
more  readily  available,  none  of  which  is  lost. 
Nitrate  should  be  given  only  during  active  growth, 
whereas  Mr.  Engleheart  is  giving  it  at  planting 
time.  Mr.  Engleheart  is  doubtful  of  applied 
potash,  and  says  :  "  It  has  been  proved  that  a 
small  excess  stunts  growth."  This  is  incorrect. 
Sir  Daniel  Hall,  in  "  Fertilisers  and  Manures," 
says  (see  page  165  onwards  of  that  book)  "  Potash 
is  an  essential  part  ot  the  mechanism  of  the  process 
of  assimilation  ;  when  it  is  deficient  the  manu- 
facture of  carbohydrates,  like  starch,  sugar  and 
cellulose,  are  greatly  reduced,  etc."  The  Stassfurt 
potash  deposits  from  near  the  Harz  Moimtains  have 
supplied  a  very  large  tonnage  of  potash  to  British 
farmers.  Sir  Daniel  shows  that  a  deficiency 
of  potash  causes  the  starch  grains  to  be  small 
and  imdeveloped,  even  when  every  other  fertiliser 
was  supplied,  and  that  further  addition  of  potash 
alone  made  the  grains  normal.  Mr.  Engleheart's 
reference  to  Sir  Benjamin  Lawe's  experiments 
re  soil  fertility  is  equally  incorrect,  as  Sir  Daniel 
Hall  and  Dr.  Russell,  both  of  the  very  Experi- 
mental Station  he  quotes,  have  shown  in  their 
books  and  lectures.  I  strongly  advise  readers  of 
The  Garden  to  purchase  the  book  referred  to 
and  inform  themselves.  As  regards  the  quantities 
of  fertilisers  given  in  my  articles,  readers  can  be 
assured  that  no  harm  can  possibly  come  to  their 
most  precious  varieties  of  Daffodils  as  the  strengths 
are  too  diluted  to  cause  any  harm  provided  the 
directions  given  are  followed, — C.  A,   Jardine. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE 

A  READER'S  DELPHINIUM  SEEDLINGS. 

Two  very  beautiful  and  promising  Delphinium 
seedlings  are  sent  by  Mr.  Watkin  E.  Samuel, 
Kings  Mills  House,  Wrexham.  The  seedlings, 
illustrated  herewith,  are  of  grand  colour  and 
habit,  the  tall  spires  of  bloom  being  exceptional 
for  the  time  of  the  year  Our  correspondent,  who 
is  an  enthusiastic  raiser  of  new  Delphiniums 
and  grows  his  seedlings  on  a  peaty  slope,  writes  : 
••  I  send  you  two  Delphinium  seedlings.  The 
double  is  from  a  plant  of  my  own  raising,  but 
nearly  single.  Last  year  I  raised  a  double,  iden- 
tical with  this,  but  from  a  different  plant  entirely, 
I  have  not  cut  it  very  long,  for  convenience  ot 
posting,  and  there  are  four  side  shoots  still  on  the 
stem.  The  purple  and  blue  flowers  I  send  as  I 
think  the  "  frill  "  on  the  front  of  the  petals  ver>- 
pretty.  These  two  flower  spikes  are  from  some 
spring-sown  seed,  I  flowered  over  2.000  seedlings 
from  seed  sown  last  autumn.  I  have  been 
aiming  at  raising  a  variety  wide  in  the  base,  as 
Mr.  Jenkins  described  in  The  Garden  lately. 
I  think  you  will  agree  that  this  seedling  flowering 
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he  first  lime  tliis  year  is  very  promising.  I 
should  say  my  garden  seems  to  suit  them.  .It  has 
i  south  aspect  upon  the  slope,  and  is  mostly  peat 
soil  about  3  feet  deep.  I  am  hoping  to  show  in 
London  next  season. 


OCTOBER     FLOA\'ERIXG     SHRUBS. 

We  have  received  from  Miss  Nix,  of  33,  Ferndale 
Road.  Tunbridge  Wells,  a  very  choice  selection  of 


THE     LATE-FLOWERIKG    CLERODENDRON 
FCETIDUM. 

flowering  shrubs,  two  of  which  are  here  illustrated. 
Miss  Nix  writes  :  "  I  am  sending  a  few  flowers 
for  the  Editor's  table.  The  Clerodendron  fcetidum 
grows  luxuriously  in  a  sheltered  corner  and  is  full 
of  flower  now ;  the  flowers  smell  deliciously  sweet 
in  the  sun,  but  the  leaves,  when  bruised,  have  a 
most  disagreeable  smell — which  no  doubt  has 
caused  the  plant  to  be  given  its  second  name. 
The  plant  burrows  under  the  paths  and  comes  up 
in  unexpected  places.  The  .Clerodendron  Fargesii 
and  trichotomum  flowers  are  also  very  sweet 
smelling  ;  the  plants  seem  to  like  a  very  damp 
place,  facing  north,  in  the  shrubbery.  The  Daphne 
hybrida  is  a  mass  of  flower  in  an  exposed  part  of 
the  rock  garden  facing  north-east ;  it  continues  to 
flower  the  whole  way  through  the  winter  and 
over  and  over  again  has  been  picked  with  lumps  of 
frozen  snow  on  .the -flower  heads,  which,  when 
brought  into  the  house,  melt  and  leave  the  flowers 
apparently  unhurt.  The  Leptospermum  seeds 
itself  freely  in  the  pathway  close  to  the  parent  tree 
(which  is  over  10  feet  high  and  a  sheet  of  white 
flower  in  July)  ;  the  specjmen  sent  is  off  a  small 
seedling  plant.  The  Desmodium  (syn.  Lespedeza 
bicolor  penduliflorum)  grows  on  a  wall  facing 
fast  in  a  very  damp  place  and  is  flowering  par- 
ticularly well  this  year  in  company  with  a  g-foot 
high  Romneya  Coulteri,  the  last  plant  getting 
nothing  in  the  way  of  soil  or  position  generallv 
recommended."  Miss  Nix  also  sent  little  spiny 
evergreen  shoots  of  Rhaphithanmus  cyanocarpus 
resembling. Berberis  in  habit. 


THE    HERBACEOUS 
BORDER 

A    S   I   Stood   one  fine  September    afternoon 
#%      in    a   remarkable   garden   in    the   north 
/   %    of  Scotland,    I  thought  that  it  presented 
^^^k  the  nc    plus   ultra  of  colour  effect  from 
M.  *  hardy  herbaceous   plants.      The   ground 

fell  in  a  gentle  slope  on  either  side  of  a  rivulet 
winding  for  two  hundred  yards  or  so  down  the 
centre  of  the  walled  enclosure.  A  broad  margin 
cf  turf,  scrupulously  mown,  lay  on  each  side 
between  the  stream  and  a  magnificent  herbaceous 
border.  These  borders  were  planted  with  great 
blocks  of  Aster,  Antirrhinum,  Pentstemon,  Helian- 
thus,  Phlox,  Galtouia,  Wolfsbane,  &c.  One 
block  contained  thirty  or  forty  plants  of  the  choice 
Thalictrum  dipterocarpum.  The  pictorial  effect 
was  certainly  splendid ;  and  as  I  gazed  upon  the 
brilliant  scene  methought  how  scrappy  and  spotty 
my  own  jumble  of  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants 
must  seem  to  any  visitor. 

Yet  there  was  something  .missing  in  this  master- 
iiiece  of  horticulture.- '  Comparison  may  be  odious, 
but  it  is  inevitable  :  and  I  could  not  help  com- 
paring the  impression  received  in  this  spacious 
ilemesne  with  that  derived  from  a  prowl  round 
the  far  narrower  bounds,  say,  of  Bitton  Vicarage 
u'arden  in  the  late  Canon  EUacombe's  tlSie.  '  I 
-hall  be  told,  probably  with  truth,  that  botanical 
pedantry  is  the  source  of -this  feeling  and,  pj-obably 
not  with  truth,  tha>t.  if  Canon  Ellacombe  had 
possessed  a  great  garden  and  the  means  to  main- 
tain it  "  top  hole,"  s,0  to  speak,  he  would  have  aimed 
at  and  achieved  a  simjlar  scenic  effect.  Personally, 
I  do  not  believe  he  would,  for  this  very  practical 
reason,  that  it  could  only  be  attained  by  con- 
centrating cultivation  upon  securing  a  display 
at  a  special  season,  and  sacrificing  all  beauty  and 

interest  in  the  borders  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Having  been  requested  by  a  .great  lady  to  take 

oounselj  with  "her     gardener 
about     tl^f     improvenipnt  of 

her     gro&ids     I     noted     at 

once    that,  .being    close     to 

the  sea,  yet    sheltered    from 

searching    winds,    .the   situa- 
tion '  was     ideal      for      the 

cultivation     of    Jiidian     and 

Chinese      Rhododendrons. 

When    I ,  poigj.ed-   this    out 

to    the    gardffier,    he    ruled 

out     my  .Advice     at     once, 

saying,     ."the     wur-rrist     o' 

Rhododendrons      i  s      t'i  a  t 

they'll  nbt''flower   when  the  , 

famih-'s.  at  home."      That  is 

the    secret    of    the    gorgeous 

display      in      the      northern 

garden    about    which   I    am 

prosing.      Plants   have    been 

carefully      chosen'     and 

supremely     cultivated     with 

a    view    to    have    them    at 

their     best      "when     the 

family's    at    home."   i.e.,    in 

the     autumn.       One    camiot 

have    it    both     ways      with 

herbaceous  plants.     One  has 

to     organise    either     for     a 

feast    of    colour    at    a    pre- 
scribed   season,    whereof   the 

enjoyment    is     mainly    sen- 
suous ;    or  for  a  processional 

grouping  that  will  not  leave 

the    borders    wholly    devoid 

of    interest    and    beauty     at 

at    any   season  of    the    year. 


There  is  plenty  of  scope  for  both  systems — 
sua  cuique  voluplas — every  man  in  his  humour  ; 
but  unless  he  makes  one  or  other  his  definite 
purpose,  he  is  not  likely  to  achieve  a  satisfying 
result.  Herbert  M.^xwell. 

Moitreith. 


SWEET    WILLIAMS 

PINK  BEAUTY  ANTD  SCARLET  BEAUTY. 

WE  can  hardly  have  too  many  oi 
these  in  our  gardens  if  they 
are  well  placed.  Under  my 
bathroom  window  is  a  large 
mass  of  both  of  these  Sweet 
Williams. 
Pink  Beauty,  associated  with  a  big  patch  of 
Erigeron  piurpurum,  is  most  charming.  Whea 
seen  in  company  with  the  various  colours  of  the 
Peach  -  leaved  Campanulas  (C.  persicifolia)  and 
kindred  plants  they  are  lovely. 

I  find  it  of  much  importance  to  obtain  seeds  of 
these  Sweet  \Villiams  from  the  very  best  strains. 
Pink  Beauty  is  very  prone  to  turn  to  a  poor 
weak  colour. 

To  obtain  the  best  results  from  these  plants 
sow  seed  every  j'ear.  In  this  way  a  good, 
robust,  healthy  stock  is  kept  up.  Surely  a  strong 
plant  of  these  is  worth  as  much  as  a  tender  plant 
at  3d.  I  A  goodly  number  can  be  obtained  from  a 
packet  of  seed.  I  find  sowing  in  the  last  half 
of  April  a  very  good  time.  This  gives  the  plants  a 
good  long  season  of  growth. 

In  these  days,  when  almost  aU  have  to  economise, 
those  who  wish  to  have  gay  gardens  should  culti- 
vate more  of  this  type  of  hardy  plant,  seeing  a 
large  number  can  be  obtained  at  a  small  cost. 
Another  valuable  plant  for  the  summer  garden  is 
the  Antirrhinum.  This,  when  grown  from  a  good 
strain,  comes  almost  true  to  colour.  J.  C. 
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TULIP      TITTLE-TATTLE 


Bv    THE    REV.    JOSEPH     JACOB. 


An   Early    Reference   to   Tulip   Fanciers. — 

I  recently  had  to  refresh  my  memory  about  what 
that  famous  man  Sir  Thomas  Browne  of  Norwic}i 
had   to  say   about   the   quinciuix.     He   seems   to 
have  had  the  subject  on  the  brain,  just  like  the 
modern    decorators    of    "  dining-tables "     at    our 
Rose  shows.     These   disciples   of   liis   cannot    get 
away    from    the    "  Quincunciall    Ordination"    of 
their   vases.     If  they  have  read  his   "  Garden  of 
Cyrus,"  I  quite  see  they  can  arrange  them  in  no 
other    way.     Everything    must    be    done    on    the 
quincuncial  system,  whether  it  was  the  .Almighty 
planting  Paradise  (page  103),  or  Jolm  Bull  setting 
scarecrows    in    his    fresh-sown    field    (page    in), 
or  our  guest  mixing  himself  a  whisky  and  soda 
after  dinner  (page  196)  ;    all  was  to  be  done  on 
the  same  plan.     Why  it  should  be  so  is  another 
matter.     The  great  man's  reasons  are  as  difScult 
to  follow  as  are  those  of  Samuel   Gilbert   about 
the    "  Aspects    and    influences    of    the    Planets, 
I  specially  the  Moon"   in   his  introduction  to  his 
Gardener's    .Almanack    for    1683    to    1687.     But 
perhaps  there   is  something  in  a   quincunx  after 
all  !     Has  not   it   been  the  means  of  introducing 
me  to  a  most  interesting  reference  about  Tulips  ? 
It   occurs  in  Browne's  Epistle  Dedicatory  to  his 
worthy  and  honoured  friend  Nicholas  Bacon.    This 
is   the   passage:     "While   the   ingenuous    delight 
"f   Tulipists   stands   saluted   with   hard  language 
i-ven  by  their  own   Professors."     Throughout  the 
book,    whose  fuU   title   is   "  Hydriotaphia   (Urne- 
BuriaU).     .     .     .     Together   with   the    Garden    of 
Cyrus,      or     the      Quincunciall     Lozenge    .     .     . 
with   Sundry    Observations,"    there   are   marginal 
references,    and   there   is    one   referring   to   these 
professors  which  tells  us  that  the  author  had  in 
his  mind   Laurenberg  and   Petrus  Hondius.     The 
latter    was    the    earlier    writer.     He    must    have 
published    his    "  Dapes    Ineraptoe"     (Virgil    4th, 
Georgia  134-135)  in  1621,   or    probably  in   1619, 
as  the  book  of  1621  is  called  a  new  edition.   Hondius 
records  the  growing  taste  for  cultivating  Tulips, 
and  attacks  it :    First,   because  it  was  stupid  to 
give  up  the  whole  of  a  garden  for  a  display  which 
would   only  last   two   or   three   weeks,   and   have 
bare  beds  all  the  rest  of  the  year  ;    and,  secondly, 
because  a  garden  ought  to  be  useful  as  well  as 
ornamental.      He     himself    likes    to     have    some 
medicinal    herbs    in    his,    sufficient  .for     himself 
and   for    his   neighboiu's   when    they   need   them. 
Laturenberg  published  his  "  Apparatus  Plantarum" 
in  1632,  that  is,  three  years  before  the  mania  time 
m  Holland,  and  yet   he  uses  the  word  "  Tulipo- 
mania":      "  Narrenfruid ;      quia    in    nullo    flore 
ita    insanitur,    ut    in    Tulipa :    nataque    inde    est 
Tulipomania."     That    this   word  should   be   used 
before  what  we  know  as  the  mania  time  in  Holland 
is   very   interesting,   and  points  to  a   widespread 
early    passion    for    Tulip    growing.     Again,    it    is 
strange   that   such   a   well   informed   man   as   Sir 
Thomas    Browne    did    not    mention    the    actual 
mania  itself  and  all  that  mass  of  topical  and  not 
very    flattering    literature    which    it    occasioned. 
"  In    Garden    Delights   'tis    not    easy    to    hold    a 
Mediocrity  :    that  insinuating  pleasure  is  seldome 
without  some  extremity."     A  recent   author   has 
drawn  attention  to  the  time  that  German  literature 
takes  to  cross  the  North  Sea,  so  it  may  be  that 
the  news  of  the  exciting  times  of   1635   to   1637 
took  more  than  twenty  years  to  cross  the  same 
sea  and  reach  Norwich. 
Tulips  and  Other  Bulbs  in  Great  Britain.— 

The  first  feeling  that  must  come  to  anyone  who 
is  at  all  interested  in  this  important  industry 
and  who  saw  the  miserable  fiasco  of  the   Royal 


Horticultural  Society's  Dry  Bulb  Show  on  August  2  1 
last  must  be  one  of  bitter  disappointment  wilh 
the  efforts  the  Soc'ety  made  to  (quoting  their  own 
words)  "  demonstrate  the  excellence  to  which 
such  Bulbs  can  be  grown  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland."  I  know  pretty  well  what  made  the 
Midland  Daffodil  Show  at  Birmingham  the  big 
success  that  it  always  was.  It  was  the  persistent 
"  slogging  at  it "  of  Robert  Sydenham,  who  year 
by  year  beat  the  big  drum  and  with  those  insistent 
and  persuasive  letters  of  his  compelled  exhibitors 
to  come  in.  What  did  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Horticultiu-al  Society  do  as  "patriotic  Britons" 
(their  own  description)  to  make  theShow  a  success  ? 
They  printed  a  schedule  and  put  it  upon  thek 
shelves  ;  and  there  they  sat,  and  there  they  may 
be  still,  for  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  beasts 
to  have  legs  or  wings  or  \vriggling  powers  to 
distribute  themselves,  let  alone  to  go  to  just  the 
right  people.  Is  not  the  task  of  intelligent 
dispersion  part    of  what    the   wTiter   of   a   famous 


Farncombe  Sanders  just  to  see  what  his  garden 
rould  do.  They  were  planted  bang  in  the  middle 
<i£  some  ordinary-sized  stock  of  the  same  variety 
from  my  own  garden.  As  I  expected,  every  plant 
had  ugly  fasciated  stems  and  one  had  the  main 
flower  irregular.  Very  large  Tulip  bulbs  are 
like  those  very  largo  Onion  bulbs  which  we  from 
time  to  time  see  in  such  magnificent  exhibits  as 
that  of  those  gold  medal  Onions  which  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons  staged  as  a  non-competitive 
display  at  the  Vegetable  Show.  They  have  to 
grow  them  and  show  them  because  of  the  super- 
reverence  that  the  public  feels  everyone  must  pay 
to  the  great  god  "Size"  ;  but  they  won't  keep, 
and  it  is  only  among  a  community  of  giants  that 
vegetable  dishes  woiUd  be  found  that  were  large 
enough  to  hold  them.  But  to  return  to  the  place 
at  which  this  digression  began,  the  bulbs  from 
.Anglesey  were  nearly  all  Daffodil  bulbs.  They 
were  a  very  nice  even  lot  ;  hard,  clean-skinned, 
shapely  and  of  a  good  saleable  size.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  bought  them  all  for  a  friend  who  wanted 
to  plant  a  collection  of  different  varieties  in  grass. 
Naturally,  I  am  anxious  to  see  their  behaviour 
next  April.  If,  as  I  have  every  reason  to  anticipate, 
they    do   well,    it    will    be    "one"    for    Anglesey, 


WALES     NOT     HOLLAND. 


pamphlet  would  call  the  "  True  Work  "  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  ?  Then, 
again,  I  wotUd  ask  that  august  body  what  made 
them  scrap  their  own  printed  regulation  (No.  8)  and 
allow  an  exhibit  of  foreign  bulbs  to  be  staged  and 
exposed  to  view  on  this  occasion  when  the  above- 
mentioned  condition  says  "  No  collections  of  dried 
bulbs  wiU  be  allowed  except  imder  this  schedule  "  ? 
It  was  adding  insult  to  injury,  but  so  it  was, 
and  so  the  collection  remained  aU  the  live-long 
afternoon.  Two  growers,  one  I  believe  with 
Lincolnshire-grown  bulbs  and  one  with  bulbs 
from  Anglesey,  saved  the  situation  and  prevented 
the  Show  from  being  a  blank.  Messrs.  George 
Munro  exhibited  some  very  fine  Tulips.  I  do 
not  refer  to  these,  but  it  may  surprise  some  people 
to  be  told  that  Tulip  bulbs  may  be  too  large  if  the 
end  to  be  considered  in  judging  them  is  their 
behaviour  when  planted  in  the  garden.  Again 
and  again  I  have  found  that  extra  large  and  fat 
Tulip  bulbs  more  often  than  not  produce  fasciated 
stems  and  irregular  flowers.  In  the  autumn  of 
1 91 9  a  clergyman  sent  me  from  his  home  in 
Cumberland     three      of     his     biggest     bulbs     of 


The  Anglesey  Bulb  Farm  was  started  some  years 
back  by  Colonel  Richard  Stapleton  Cotton,  a 
man  of  wonderful  energy  and  great  busuaess 
acumen.  I  couple  him  in  my  own  mind  with  an 
Irishman,  Sir  Jocelyn  Gore-Booth  of  Lissadell, 
County  Sligo,  in  the  many  practical  efforts  they 
made  and  the  undertakings  which  they  set  on 
foot  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  among  whom 
their  lot  in  life  was  cast.  The  Colonel  took  in 
hand  the  pigs  and  eggs  of  Anglesey  as  a  start  ; 
and  then,  finduig  that  the  fat  soil  of  Llanfair, 
P.G.,  and  the  genial  climate  of  the  Menai  Straits 
would  make  an  ideal  combination  for  a  bulb  farm, 
he  formed  a  small  private  company  and  started 
what  is  now  a  very  flourishing  industry.  As, 
unfortunately.  Colonel  Cotton  gets  no  younger, 
and  as  the  area  planted  grows  no  less,  it  was 
necessary  to  get  hold  of  a  practical  and  go-ahead 
man  as  secretary.  Mr.  W.  A.  Watts  of  St.  Asaph, 
who  is  well  known  in  Daffodil  circles  as  a  raiser 
of  new  varieties  and  who  has  for  some  time  had 
a  considerable  area  under  both  Daffodils  and 
Tulips  at  St.  Asaph,  now  occupies  this  important 
position,  and  the  presence  of  the  Anglesey  bulbs 
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and   liimself   at    the   Bulb   S)io%v   tells   the  public 
that  now  the  war  is  over  the  enterprise  is  bein? 
taken  up  with  renewed  ligour.     I   want  readers 
to  realise  that  the  illustration  in  this  number  of 
The  Garden  is  one  of    Tulip  fields  at   St.  Asaph 
and  to  remember  that  St.  Asaph  is  not  in  Holland, 
but  in  Wales.     The  bulbs  which  Mr.   Watts  Jiad 
with  liim  at  the  Dry  Bulb  Show  were  as  good  as 
anyone  need  wish  to  have.     We  can  grow  first- 
class  Tulip  and  Daffodil  bulbs  in  the  British  Isles, 
but    the    garden-loving   public    do    not    know    it, 
and  they  keep  on  saying  to  themselves  "  No  A  i 
bulbs  can  come  out  of  Nazareth."     It  was  true 
once,  for  few,   if  any,   people  or  firms  in   Great 
Britain  went  in  for  bulb  growing  as  a  mercantile 
speculation,  and  all  was  left  to  our  Dutch  cousins. 
The  \-oice  of  Justice  (a  famous  Scotc'i  gardener) 
was   the   voice   of   one   crying   in   the   wilderness. 
A  century  and  half  has  rolled  by.     Bulb-growing 
in  England  has  been  tried  and  has  not  been  found 
wanting.     I  do  want  our  gardening  people 
to  realise   this,   although  anyone   going  to 
the   Dry    Bulb   Show  of   the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural   Society   last    August    might    very 
well  think  it  to  be  otherwise.     May  I  appeal 
to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  to  take  up  the  encouragement  of 
British  bulb-growing    in    a    broad-minded 
and     enthusiasic     way  ?     The       industry 
cannot    compare  in  importance  with   that 
of  Potato  growing  or  the  care  of  fruit  trees 
and  orchards,    but   among  all   the  flowers 
of  our  gardens    none    is    more    useful    or 
more  highly  thought  of  than  those  which 
we    usually    call    spring    bulbs.       In    the 
intelligent  growing  of  the  same   I    believe 
there  is  money,  and  some  encouragement 
would  do  no  harm. 


Roses 


and     Riviera 
Notes 


Hadlev  is  another  Rose  I  specially  noticed 
at  the  Autumn  Rose  Show  as  very  pro- 
mising as  an  addition  to  dark  bedding 
Roses,  and  also  its  scent  struck  me  as 
very  powerful.  Judging  by  the  growths 
I  have  seen  on  young  plants,  it  should 
be  specially  free  fiowermg  in  autumn, 
and  though  not  a  very  strong  grower, 
will  be  a  useful  addition  to  our  gardens. 

I  was  much  disappointed  to  see  nothing 
of  the  climbing  Rose  Mermaid,  so  I  fear 
it  is  not  as  free  an  autunui  bloomer  as 
one  hoped  for,  judging  from  its  parent- 
age ;  and  I  find  that  on  the  Riviera  where 
Rosa  bracteata  flowers  continually  all 
through  the  autumn,  that  Mermaid  has 
stopped  growing  and  "  gone  to  rest "  in  a 
very  ominous  manner.  How  difficult  it  is  to 
forecast  the  behaviour  of  these  new  hybrids ! 
But,  of  course,  one  must  not  definitely  condenui 
a  Rose  that  has  only  one  year's  growth  upon  it 
in  this  climate.  The  great  heat  of  July  on  this 
coast  has  paralysed  many  Roses  this  autumn 
and,  in  spite  of  heavy  rains  in  the  last  days  of 
September,  they  are  still  quite  dormant.  On 
the  other  hand,  that  evergreen  bush  Feijoa 
Scllowiana  has  been  so  stimulated  by  the  July 
heats  and  the  September  rains,  that  for  the  first 
time  it  has  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit  now  swelling 
rapidly  towards  full  maturity. 

Figs  are  over  quite  six  weeks  before  last  year 
only  the  extra  late  (and  good)  Col  de  Dame 
remaining  to  greet  one  on  arrival.  The  moisture 
and  heat  have  produced  such  luxuriant  growth, 
that  I  never  saw  the  garden  so  flowerless  or  so 
overgrown  !  Edward  H.  Woodall. 


THE     GARDEN. 

The  Lack  of  Fragrance  in 
Modern    Roses 


H 


lAD  Shakespeare  lived  to-day  I  question 
if  he  would  have  written  those  famous 
words :  "  What's  in  a  name  ?  That 
which  we  call  a  Rose,  by  any  other 
name  would  smell  as  sweet."  I  have 
no  desire  to  deprecate  the  work  of  our  great 
hybridisers,  for  being  a  raiser  myself,  I  know  how 
hard  it  is  to  condemn  a  novelty  because  of  its 
lack  of  fragrance,  but  I  could  wish  this  delightful 
attribute  of  the  queen  of  flowers  were  kept  more  in 
view  when  raisers  are  making  their  crosses.  I 
have  rarely  known  it  to  happen  that  when  two 
fragrant  Roses  are  crossed  that  the  offspring  are 
scentless.     I  know  it  does  occur  if  onlv  one  of  the  ' 
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imagine  that  if  such  as  General  Mc.A.rthur,  Hugh 
Dickson,  Hadley,  Lieutenant  Chaur6,  Florence 
H.  Veitch  are  fragrant,  so  will  all  crimsons  be ;  and 
yet  the  following  are  scentless,  or  at  the  most,  have 
a  very  faint  perfume.  In  mentioning,  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  wish  to  disparage  them,  for  they  are 
great  Roses.  Their  names  are  Alexander  Emslie, 
Colonel  Oswald  Fitzgerald,  K.  of  K.,  Red  Letter 
Day,  W.  C.  Gaunt,  H.  P.  Pinkerton,  Covent 
Garden,  C.  V.  Haworth  and  Auguste  Hartmann. 
The  very  newest  Archie  Gray  appears  scentless, 
and  there  may  be  others.  We  have  been  told  that 
that  fine  Rose,  Mrs.  Harry  Morse,  is  very  fragrant. 
Well,  all  I  know  is,  I  cannot  detect  any  perfume. 
As  for  its  supplanting  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay.  that  it 
never  will. 

We    have   much   to   learn   yet    as   to   why  one 

Rose   is  fragrant   and  another   is  not,    but  I   do 

urge    upon   raisers    to    do    their    utmost    to    use 

fragrant  Roses    iu    their    hybridising,    and    then, 

perhaps,   the  stigma  of  scentless  novelties 

will  vanish.  Danecroft. 


New  Chrysanthemums 


r  I  "^^ 


OCTOBER     BLOOMS     OF     HADLEY,     A     DEEP    CRIMSON 
AND     SWEETLY    FRAGRANT    ROSE. 


parents  possess  perfume.  Now  we  instinctively 
expect  fragrance  in  red  or  crimson  Roses,  but  why 
should  we  ?  Probably  it  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  old-fashioned  red  Hybrid  Chinese 
and  Galicia  Roses  were  fragrant  and  from  these 
came  the  fragrant  red  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  Well, 
then,  what  is  to  prevent  us  using  these  charming 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  as  the  basework  of  our  crossing  ? 
What  rich  fragrance  is  found  in  such  old  Roses 
as  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Victor  Hugo,  Charles 
Leffebvre,  and  General  Jacqueminot,  and  yet 
in  such  as  Duke  of  Edinburgh  the  scent  is  absent. 
I  fancy  we  could  trace  the  absence  of  fragrance 
in  some  of  our  bright  coloured  novelties  to  the 
influence  of  this  latter  Rose. 

There  are  some  Roses  in  which  we  do  not  expect 
to  find  fragrance,  such  as  white  varieties  and  cream 
colours  ;  I  do  not  know  why  we  should  not.  But 
when  we  come  to  reds  and  crimsons  our  first  act 
is    to    search    out    their    perfume.     We    naturally 


WO     meetings     of     the    National 

Chrysanthemum  Society's   Floral 

Committee    have     been    already 

held    during   the  present  season, 

and    quite    an    interesting  series 

of  excellent  new  early  flowering  sorts  have 

been  submitted  by  raisers  and  others    for 

adjudication. 

For  some  years  past  those  who  value 
the  early  flowering  Chrysanthemums  for 
their  usefulness  in  the  outdoor  garden  have 
justly  complained  of  the  lack  of  new 
sorts.  We  appear  to  have  reached  a  period 
when  a  change  for  the  better  has  taken 
place,  and  for  this  fact  most  growers  will 
be  truly  thankful.  No%'elties  that  have 
gained  certificates  already  this  season  are 
t  lie  following  : 

Silver  Lining. — A  chaste  and  beautiful 
flower,  having  rather  long,  narrow  florets, 
building  a  full  flower  of  drooping  form. 
Colour  silvery  pink.  First-class  certificate. 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  Septem- 
ber   20,    to    Mr.    A.    W.    Thorpe,  Lichfield. 

Lichfield  Purple. — A  full  flower,  some 
5  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  having  rather 
broad  florets,  building  a  full  flower  of 
reflexing  form.  Coloiu:  crimson  purple 
with  silvery  reverse.  First-class  certificate 
also  to  Mr.  Thorpe,  September  20. 

Basra. — This  variety  was  classified  by 
the  Floral  Committee  as  a  large-flowered 
pompon,  and  as  such  it  should  be  much 
in  demand  for  outdoor  displays.  The 
beautiful  orange-coloured  blossoms  are  freely 
developed  on  plants  having  a  good  habit  of 
growth.  Handsome  sprays  of  blossoms  are 
evolved.  Commended  September  20.  From  Mr. 
Thorpe. 

Aristocrat. — Disbudded  blooms  of  this  new 
sort  remind  one  of  the  flowers  of  tlie  once  popular 
variety  Harvest  Home,  ordy  the  newer  sort  is 
much  fuller  and  more  interesting.  Colour  bright 
chestnut,  tipped  gold.  The  florets  are  narrow 
and  notched  at  the  ends.  First-class  certificate. 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  September  20. 
From  Mr.  Joseph  Harding,  Poole  Hall  Cottage, 
Rosehcath,  Nantwich. 

Red  Cross. — Because  of  the  bright  chestnut 
crimson  colouring  of  the  blossoms  of  this  variety 
the  Floral  Conunittee  made  an  "  award  for  colour  " 
in  its  favoin.  The  florets  are  rather  broad,  but 
the  blooms  lack  good  form.  Also  from  Mr. 
Harding,  September  20. 
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Roseheath  Bedder. — A  distinctly  dwarf  plant, 
its  normal  height  being  from  15  inches  to  18  inches. 
The  flowers  are  about  2i  inches  across,  having 
rather  flat  florets,  building  effective  blossoms  of 
a  light  bronzy  yellow  colour.  Commended 
October  4.  The  plants  had  been  in  flower  sine? 
early  July.     From  Mr.  J.  Harding. 

Reine  des  Blancs. — ^Tliis  new  sort  will  be 
valued  because  it  will  be  regarded  as  a  glorified 
form   of   Roi   des   Blancs,   from   which   variety   it 


is  a  sport.  The  flowers,  if  anything,  are  larger 
than  those  of  the  parent,  and  are  much  fuller 
and  more  interesting  in  consequence.  Pure 
white.  First-class  certificate,  National  Chry- 
santhemum Society,  October  4.  From  Mr.  Norman 
Davis,  Framfield,  Sussex. 

Blanche  du  Poiten.  —  A  promising  pure 
white  sort.  Tlie  blossoms  have  broad,  flat 
florets,  and  when  disbudded  make  quite  large 
specimens.  D.    B.   C. 


HERBACEOUS      PHLOXES 


A  CCORDING  to  some  catalogues  these  Phloxes 

/%         thrive  in  any  ordinary  garden  soil,  and 

/    %       they   certainly    do — -in    a    way.     Those 

^""■^k     who  would  excel  with  them,   however, 

*  ^   and  bring  into  being  their  best  attributes 

should  realise  the  essentials  thereto.     They  flourish 

best  in  deeply  cultivated,  well  enriched  soil  and 

generous    farm-water    or    stimulants.     In    neither 


attending  its  cultivation  ui  pots,  I  could  not  but 
compliment  the  good  grower  named  on  the  success 
he  had  attained.  It  was  both  an  enterprising 
as  well  as  praiseworthy  effort  and,  apart  from  it, 
no  man  probably  has  done  more  to  bring  the 
modern  Phlox  to  the  front  than  Mr.  Jones.  Pot 
plants  of  Phloxes,  too,  raised  from  cuttings  are 
grand  for  planting  purposes  subsequently,  though 
tlicy  should  not  be  attempted  unless  they  can  be 
catered  for  according  to  their  needs. 

The  Planting  Season — and  Soils.— Everybody 
knows  that  the  Phlox  is  fairly  accommodating 
and  not  greatly  fastid'ous  in  the  matter  of  planting. 
All  the  same,  I  would  particularly  urge  that  they 
be  planted  in  early  autumn  in  preference  to  any 
other    season.     In    light    soils  more  particularly. 


are,  ho\rever,  Jtot  divisions,  rather  are  tley 
individuals  isolated  by  circumstances ;  a  thing 
apart,  removed  but  in  minor  detail  from  the  cutting- 
raised  plant  itself.  Then  of  course  there  arc 
types  of  Phloxes — those  having  a  woody  root- 
stock — which  never  divide  satisfactorily  and  to 
perpetuate  which  periodical  propagation  is 
necessary.  As  to  soil  the  Phlox  rejoices  in  loams 
varying  from  a  light  to  those  of  a  medium  character, 
its  roots  ramifying  most  freely  in  those  of  a  light 
nature.  Soils  that  are  heav\-,  cold  and  wet  are 
less  well  suited  to  these  plants  and,  root  production 
being  on  a  limited  scale,  inferior  results  foUow. ' 

Varieties  to  Grow.^These  Phloxes  are  florists' 
flowers  and  not  a  few  of  them — -like  ironclads — 
quickly  become  obsolete.  Others  come  to  stay, 
and  of  such  is  the  salmon-coloured  Elizabeth 
Campbell,  illustrated  on  the  cover  of  this  issue. 
It  is  a  great  beauty  and  will  disappoint  no 
one.  The  variety  Dr.  Charcot  of  Parma  violet 
shade  and  with  a  giant  truss  is  excellent  among 
the  blues.  Of  the  others  illustrated  on  this  page 
Rosenberg,     fiery    red     and     crimson     eye,    and 
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H.     J.     JONES,     ROSY     SCARLET. 

of  these  are  they  likely  to  be  overdone.  Of  a 
mat-forming  root  system  and  an  almost  insatiable 
appetite,  only  those  appreciating  their  %vants 
and  supplying  their  needs  know  their  potentiali- 
ties. To  have  them  in  their  prime  they  should 
be  planted  in  generous  masses  preferably  of 
one  colour,  a  pink  here,  a  scarlet  there,  white 
and  heliotrope  anon.  Over  and  over  again  I 
have  urged  their  planting  in  beds  having  depressed 
siurfaces  in  order  that  they  may  receive  every 
possible  benefit  from  the  rainfall  in  those  instances 
where  applied  water  is  not  possible.  In  this 
connection,  too,  their  perpetual  rooting  and 
surface-rooting  characteristics  should  not  be 
overlooked.  A  rich  mulch  is  the  best  means  of 
coping  with  this.  For  such  attention  and  free 
watering   they   amply  repay. 

In  pots,  too,  the  plants  are  of  considerable 
value  treated  on  generous  lines.  Witness  of  tliis 
are  the  sumptuous  groups — hundreds  of  them — 
which  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Lewisbam,  repeatedly 
staged  at  the  Holland  House  shows  early  in  July. 
Knowing  the  subject  fairly  well  and  the  difficulties 


ROSENBERG    FIERY  RED  AND  CRIMSON  EYE. 

autumn  planting  is  almost  on  the  border  line  of 
an  essential.  Continuous  in  root  production 
and  with  soil  moist  and  still  comparatively  warm 
at  that  time,  the  plants  should  take  to  their  new 
quarters  and,  having  an  early  grip  of  the  soU, 
are  enabled  to  play  their  part  in  the  ensumg 
summer.  For  planting  purposes  ground  plants 
are  immeasurably  superior  ;  yearlings  raised  from 
cuttings — root  or  top — preferable  to  all  else.  This 
much  is  said  ad\-isedly,  knowing  that  some 
still  cling  to  planting  di\'isional  portions.  One 
has  but  to  analyse  the  twain  to  become  con- 
verted to  the  former  provided  conversion  is  at 
all  possible.  A  rooted  cutting  has  obtained  a 
new  lease  of  life — a  rejuvenated  plant  with  virtually 
the  primary  vigour  of  a  seedling.  The  other  is 
more  or  less  of  a  debilitated  exhausted  stock 
minus  new  life  and  the  vitality  of  an  established 
root  system  of  its  own.  Some  few  Phloxes — 
Aubrey  Alder  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Jenkins  are  types — 
give  delightful  planting  bits  from  their  extencing 
root  systems  than  which  nothing  could  be  better. 
I  plant  them  largely  with  absolute  success.     Thej- 


FRAU       V.     BUCHNER,     A     GOOD     WHITE. 

H.  J.  Jones,  of  rosy  scarlet,  are  excellent  in  everj 
way.  Frau  V.  Buchner,  which  is  also  illustrated,  is 
in  many  respects  a  good  white,  though  its  coloured 
calyces  and  tubes  militate  against  all-round 
purity.  It  is,  however,  a  superb  variety  and  a 
good  grower.  Apart  from  these  a  good  selection 
of  recent  date  should  include  C.  Edwards,  an 
improved  Aubrey  Alder  ;  Florrie  Freeman,  cerise, 
handsome  truss  ;  Jessie  Waters,  salmon  orange  ; 
and  W.  J.  Robinson,  glowing  carmine  red.  These 
are  novelties  of  the  moment  and  take  high  rank 
with  the  best.  Others  of  high  merit  and  more 
moderate  price  would  include  the  indescribably 
beautiful  shell  pink  Mrs.  A.  W.  Alder,  the  mauve- 
shaded  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  Re\.  Gilbert  Taylor, 
intense  salmon ;  Mrs.  Louie  Williams,  deepest 
salmon ;  Mrs.  J.  G.  Day,  exquisite  flesh  pink ; 
William  Watson,  soft  pink ;  Terra  Cotta,  very 
large  'russ  ;  Le  Mahdi,  violet  blue  ;  Dr.  Konig- 
shofer,  brilliant  oran?e  scarlet  ;  and  G.  A. 
Strohlein,  orange  scarlet.  Gooa  whites  are  Fran 
V.  Lassberg,  Fiancee,  Tapis  Blanc  (dwar»)  and  La 
Neige,  which  is  a  fine  trusser  to  boot.     E.  H.  J. 
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LONDON     PRIDE 

JAMES    BRITTEX,     F.L.S. 


By 

R.  JACOB  (page  463)  once  more 
suggests  "  a  doubt  whether  Loudon 
Pride  got  its  name  from  the  town  or 
from  the  famous  London  of  the  great 
firm  of  London  and  Wise,  Royal 
gardeners  in  the  days  of  William  and  Mary  and 
Anne."  The  "  doubt  "  was  briefly  set  at  rest  in 
our  "  Dictionary  of  English  Plant  Names,"  but  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  discuss  the  name  somewhat 
more  at  length. 

The  name  itself  was  given  to  the  Sweet  William 
at  least  as  far  back  as  1633  :  Johnson,  in  his 
edition  of  Gerard,  says  :  "  It  is  now  commonly 
called  in  most  places  London  Pride."  Earlier 
than  this  the  Sweet  William  was  known  as  Pride 
of  London,  e.g.,  in  Sutherland's  "  Hortus  Medicus 
Edinensis  "  (r6i3)  and  in  the  index  to  Parkinson's 
•■  Paradisus  "  (1699).  W.  Hughes  ("  Flower 
Garden,"  edition  3,  1703),  seems  to  have  restricted 
it  to  a  variety  differing  in  some  particulars  from 
the  ordinary  Sweet  William  ;  he  says  :  "  Sweet 
William  and  London-pride  flower  at  the  same 
time  and  are  ordered  as  Sweet- Johns  [another 
form]  are."  Its  iirst  application  to  SaxLfraga 
umbrosa  dates  from  1697,  when  Molyneux 
("  Phil.  Trans."  vol.  xix,  570),  says  it  was 
"  vulgarly  call'd  by  gardeners  London  Pride "  ; 
Threlkeld  {"  Synopsis  Stirpium  Hiberniae," 
Appendix  page  2),  in  1727  cites  the  name  in- 
cidentally as  being  in  common  use — "  vulgo 
London  Pride."  ' 

The  suggested  connection  with  George   London 
has  gained  currency  through  its  adoption  by  Prior 
in  his  "  Popular  Names  of  British  Plants  "  (1863) 
on  the  "  apparently  good  authority  "  of  Robert 
Heward,  who,  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  the 
same  year   (May,   page  413)   writes:    "I  know  I 
have  somewhere  read  that  Saxifraga  umbrosa  was 
called  London  Pride  because  it  was  a  great  favourite 
of  London,  the  partner  in  the  firm  of  London  and 
^Vise,  the  celebrated  Royal  Gardeners  of  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century."     My  somewhat  extensive 
acquaintance    with    botanical    and    horticultural 
literature    has    failed    to   discover    any  Teference 
which  supports  Heward's  memory  of  what  he  had 
"  somewhere  read  "  ;    L  n     n  died  in   1713,   and 
the  name,   as  we  havr  seen,   was  applied  to  the 
Saxifrage  as  early  as  1697.    This,  of  course,  does 
not  preclude  the  possibilily  of  its   being  commem- 
orative of  London,  but  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable  that  it  could  have  originated  with  him, 
having   regard   to   the   fact    that    the   name   was 
already  well  known  as  applied  to  another  plant. 
The  London  legend  is  strengthened  by  the   asser- 
tion  of   the    Rev.  George   Henslow,  who,    in    his 
"  How  to   Study  Wild   Flowers  "     (1896),   states 
without  hesitation  that  the  Saxifrage  was  "  named 
after  Mr.  London,  of  the  firm  of  London  and  Wise, 
who  first  introduced  it  into  cultivation  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century."     With  regard  to  this 
last  piece  of  information — an  admirable  example 
of  the  way  in  which  legends  grow — it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  Gerard  had  it  in  his  garden  in  the 
sixteenth   century,    where  it   "  flourished   exceed- 
ingly "  ;  it  was  evidently  then  common  in  London, 
for  he  says  it  is  "  called  of  our  London  dames, 
Pratling  Parnell." 

It  may  be  noted  that  in  Somersetshire  the 
Yellow  Stonecrop  is  called  London  Pride ;  at 
Chedworth  in  Gloucestershire  I  am  informed  that 
the  name  is  applied  to  the  Scarlet  Lychnis  (L. 
chalcedonica) .  I  can  throw  no  further  light  upon 
the  name  "  Flower  of  Bristow,"  as  applied  to  the 
last-named  ;  it  was  evidently  in  general  use  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Gerard  has 
it  in  his  "  Herbal  "  (1597).  and  Parkinson  both  in 


the  "  Paradisus  "  (1629)  and  "  Theatrum  "  (1640)  ; 
Rea  ("  Flora,"  page  14S,  1676),  says  it  is  "  most 
commonly  called  Flower  of  Bristol,"  and  it  appears 
in  W.  Hughes's  "  Flower  Garden,"  edition  3  (1683). 
I  have  no  record  of  it  as  in  actual  use  in  more 
recent  times. 

Saxifraga  umbrosa  has  a  large  number  of  popular 
names  ;    it  may  be  worth  while  to  note  that  "  St. 


is  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  London 
founded  with  others,  in  1681,  the  very  extensive 
and  widely  celebrated  Brompton  Park  Nursery ; 
of  this  he  became  sole  proprietor  in  1694,  when  he 
took  in  Henry  Wise  as  partner.  He  was  gardener 
to  Henry  Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  and  sub- 
sequently to  William  and  Mary :  Wise  became 
gardener  to  Queen  Anne.  A  full  and  interesting 
account  of  London  will  be  found  in  Johnson's 
"  History  of  Gardening  "  (1829),  of  which  a  new 
edition  would  be  welcome ;  and  Mr.  R.  P. 
Brotherston  gives   the  history  of  the  firm  in  the 

Gardeners'     Chronicle     for      1913 

(Vol.  ii,  page  i8r). 
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The     Large     White 
Colchicum 

The  splendid  form  of  this  good 
autumn  plant,  brought  out  a  few 
years  ago  by  Messrs.  Backhouse, 
stands  out  among  the  bulbous 
plants  that  bloom  in  autumn 
as  something  of  rare  value. 
The  great  half-closed  goblets 
rising  from  a  bed  of  dwarf 
evergreen  Arctostaphylos  have  a 
massive  appearance  and  a  sug- 
gestion of  great  substance.    G.  J. 


CONIFERS    AT 
EUXINOGRAD 


J — ^1 


THE     ME.\DOW     SAFFRON, 
Colchicum  speciosum. 

Patrick's  Cabbage,"  by  which  it  is  frequently 
called  in  books,  seems  to  have  arisen  in  a  mis- 
apprehension ;  in  "  Cybele  Hibernica  "  (edition  2. 
page  127.  189S),  the  Irish  name  is  translated 
"  Fox's  Cabbage,"  with  a  note  that  "  the  close 
similarity  in  sound  of  the  genitive  forms  of  the 
Irish  words  for  '  Patrick  '  and  '  fox  '  has  no  doubt 
caused  this  plant  to  be  erroneously  called  St. 
Patrick's  Cabbage."  The  plant  is,  however, 
connected  with  Ireland's  Apostle  in  Galway 
(Inishbofin)  where  it  is  known  as  "  Leaf  of  St. 
Patrick  "  {see  "  Proc.  R.  Irish  .\cad.,"  third  series, 
vol.  ii,  page  569). 

George  London  was  the  favourite  pupil  of  John 
Rose,  who  was  gardener  to  Charles  II  at  St.  James' 
and  Hampton  Court  and  of  whom  a  copy  of  a 
portrait  in  oils,  in  which  he  is  represented  as  giving 
to  the  King  the  first  Pineapple  grou-n  in  England, 


U  X  I  \  O  G  R  A  D,    the 

summer  residence  of 
King  Boris  of  Bulgaria, 
is  situated  on  the 
Black  Sea,  six  miles 
to  the  north  of  the  port  of 
\arnE  at  latitude  43.3  N.  ami 
longitude  28  E.  of 
Greenwich. 

The  park  has  a  sea- 
board of  about  four 
miles,  broken  by  many 
promontories  and  sandy 
bays,  and  extends 
inland  for  about  two 
miles,  rising  to  400  feet 
in  parts  above  sea- 
level.  A  deep  ravine 
and  torrent,  spanned 
by  many  bridges, 
divides  the  park  into- 
two  parts,  and  the 
valley  through  which 
the  torrent  has  made 
its  bed  affords  shelter 
for  many  conifers  that 
otherwise  could  not  resist  the  sea  breezes,  though 
the  climate  is  so  mild  that  many  subtropical  plants 
find  a  home  in  the  more  sheltered  dells. 

The  white  and  red  wines  of  ChSteau  Euxinograd. 
pressed  from  the  Grapes  that  grow  on  the  sunny 
slopes  of  the  western  side  of  the  park,  are  worthy 
of  being  classed  with  the  vintages  of  the  Canary 
Islands. 

The  drive  from  ^"arna  to  the  palace  gates  passes 
between  verdant  pasture  lands,  orchards  and 
gardens  in  which  are  numerous  villas  inhabited 
in  the  summer  by  those  who  wish  to  avoid  the 
high  temperature  of  Sophia  and  other  inland  towns 
and  in  winter  to  enjoy  the  mild  climate  of  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 

In  the  first  place  I  give  a  list  of  the  conifers  that 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  park,  followed  by  a  few 
remarks     concerning    those    of    special    interest. 
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of    the    Abies    group    the    collection    comprises 
.irizonica,    balsamea,    cephalonica    and    its    vars. 
Apollinis  and  Reginae-Amalias  ;   concolor,   grandis, 
homolepis,  uobilis  glauca,  Nordraanniana,  numidica, 
pectinata,  pcctinata  pyramidalis,   Pinsapo,  polita, 
subalpina    and    Ilkasiana.     Following    in    alpha- 
betical order  are  Cednis  atlantica,  Dcodara,  Lihaiii 
and  Libani  pyramidalis  ;    Cephalotaxus  peduncu- 
lata       fastigiata ;        Chamajcyparis       (Cuprcssus) 
Law'soniana,    nootkatensis,    pisifera,    pisifera    var. 
squarrosa  and  Lawsoniana  glauca  viridis  ;  Cupressus 
sempervirens,   sempervirens   horizontalis   and   the 
var.    fastigiata,    also   filiformis ;     Ginkgo    biloba  ; 
Juniperus  communis,  phcenicea,  Sabina,  mexicana 
and     virginiana ;      Larix     europaja ;      Libocedrus 
decurreus ;      Picea    ajanensis,     Alcockiana,     alba, 
Engelmanni,    excelsa,    nana    compacta,    Omorica, 
orientalis,   Withmanniana,    pungens   and   pungens 
glauca,     argentea,     cjerulea,     balsamea    and    the 
Var.  Engelmaimi  pseudo-pungens  ;   Pinus  austriaca, 
excelsa  and  var.  excelsa  zebrina,  Mughus,  maritima 
(Pinaster),   parviilora,  Pinea,  ponvderosa,   Laricio, 
Strobus,  Strobus  nivea,   and  sylvestris ;    Pseudo- 
larix  Fortunei  (Kjempferi) ;    Pseudotsuga  Douglasii 
and    its    var.    glauca ;      Retinispora]    leptoclada 
(Cupressus)  ;     Sequoia   gigantea ;     Taxus   baccata 
and  its  vars.  argentea  and  aurea,  also  hibernica  ; 
Taxodium    distichum ;     Thuya    occidentalis    and 
occidentalis     pendula,     gigantea,     orientalis     and 
plicata   pyramidalis ;     and,   to   complete   the  list. 
T.  (Thuyopsis)  dolabrata  and  its  var.  variegata. 

Referring  back  to  the  above  catalogue,  the 
groups  of  Abies  Nordmanniana  are  %vell  worthy 
of  attention,  as  well  as  the  single  fine  specimens 
of  Cedrus  atlantica  and  the  beautiful  effect  of 
C.  Deodara,  justly  named  the  Fountain  Tree, 
planted  well  apart  in  each  of  the  four  corners 
of  a  large  lavNTi.  The  Abies  Pinsapo  present  some 
perfect  examples  of  their  extraordinarily  regularity 
of  branching.  I  have  omitted  to  mention  one 
specimen  of  the  beautiful  Pinus  Montezumae, 
which  is  thriving  in  a  sheltered  vale.  Cupressus 
filiformis  prospers  well  and  maintains,  in  spite 
of  the  winds,  its  perfectly  oval  form.  From  the 
above  catalogue  and  short  description  I  believe 
that  I  have  given  enough  details  to  show  that  a 
visit  to  beautiful  Euxinograd  would  well  com- 
pensate for  the  journey  and  time  to  all  lovers  of 
conifers.  ^  Alaricus  Delmard. 


to  a  stake  only  avail  mitil  it  grows  beyond  the 
tie.  There  is,  however,  no  cause  to  worry,  the 
trees  are  upright  enougli  in  habit  and  the  young 
trees  show  little  or  no  evidence  of  the  remarkably 
pendulous    character    of    the    native    adult    tree. 


They  are,  however,  noticeably  irregular  in  branch- 
ing in  contrast  to  the  flat  whorled  habit  of  most 
Spruces.  The  cones  are  cylindrical  (thin  sausage 
shape),  3  inches  to  3  inches  long,  pendulous  and 
purple-brown  in  colour. 


icea 


B 


reweriana 


(Brewer's  Weeping  Spruce.) 

Readers  of  The  Garden  interested  in  conifers 
will  learn  with  pleasure  of  the  production  of  cones 
on  a  tree  of  this  interesting  and  rare  Spruce 
growing  near  the  Pagoda  at  Kew.  This  is  the 
largest  recorded  specimen  in  Britain,  and  is  now 
12  feet  high.  It  was  sent  to  Kew  by  Professor 
Sargent  from  the  Arnold  Arboretum  in  1897. 
There  are  a  considerable  numbc'r  of  small  trees 
growing  in  several  nurseries  and  a  number  cf 
private  gardens,  raised  from  seeds  imported  in 
igrr. 

In  a  wild  state  the  trees  attain  a  height  of 
TOO  feet  to  120  leet,  with  a  trunk  2  feet  to  3  feet 
in  diameter.  It  is  very  limited  in  its  distribution 
on  the  Siskiyou  Mountains  in  Northern  California 
and  South -West  Oregon  at  7,000  feet  to  8,000  feet 
elevation.  The  tree  was  discovered  by  Professor 
Brewer  in  1863  growing  along  with  Pinus  Lamberti- 
ana,  P.  monticola  and  P.  ponderosa.  Apparently, 
however,  the  tree  was  not  introduced  to  cultivation 
until  Mr.  Thomas  Howell  collected  seeds  in 
1884. 

The  tree  is  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  it 
does  not  have  a  distinct  upright  lead.  Repeated 
endeavours  to  mend  its  ways  by  tying  the  lead 
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FOR    SOUTHERN    GARDENS. 
The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Seakale. — All  decayed  foliage  should  be  removed, 
and  the  crowns  fuUy  exposed,  to  allow  them  to 
become  thoroughly  ripened.  Early  next  month 
some  of  the  best  roots  may  be  lifted  for  forcing. 

The  Storehouse. — Such  crops  as  Potatoes  and 
Onions  should  be  examined  at  frequent  intervals, 
a  wet  day  being  a  suitable  time  lor  such  work. 
The  Potato  disease  has  been  prevalent  in  some 
districts,  especially  among  the  early  varieties, 
so  every  tuber  that  shows  the  least  sign  of  the 
disease  ought  to  be  removed  at  once. 

Mustard  and  Cress  should  be  sown  in  boxes 


THE     CONING     OF     BREWER  S     WEEPING 
SPRUCE. 

occasionally  and  placed  in  the  greenhouse,  where 
the  seeds  will  germinate  quickly.  The  seeds 
should  not  be  covered  with  soil,  but  the  latter 
must  be  moistened  before  the  seeds  are  sown. 

Beet.' — The  remainder  of  this  crop  should  be 
lifted  before  the  weather  sets  in  very  cold,  and 
stored  in  a  shed  away  from  frosts.  Cover  the 
roots  with  finely  sifted  ashes  or  sand. 

Carrots. — Where  the  bulbs  are  fully  developed, 
they  should  be  lifted  and  stored  with  tlie  Beet- 
roots. If  seeds  were  sown  in  July  the  plants 
will  continue  to  grow  so  long  as  the  weather 
remains  mild;  consequently,  they  should  be 
left  in  the  ground. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Freesias. — These  are  growing  freely,  and  the 
shoots  will  need  some  support.  Twigs  from  an 
old  Birch  broom  are  excellent  for  this  purpose. 
The  early  batch  should  occupy  a  shelf  in  a  cool 
greenhouse,  but  others  must  be  kept  as  sturdy 
as  possible  by  admitting  plenty  of  air  on  fine 
days.  Keep  the  roots  well  supplied  with  water, 
and  spray  the  foliage  daily  when  the  weather  is  dry 


Hippeastrums.— These  have  nearly  finished 
tluir  growth  and  may  be  stored  on  a  shelf  in  a 
X'inery  or  similar  structure  when  the  foliage  has 
quite  died  down.  No  water  will  be  needed  until 
tliey  are  started  into  growth  later  on. 

Poinsettias. — These  plants  will  soon  develop 
iluir  showy  bracts,  and  to  prevent  undue  loss  of 
foliage,  the  roots  must  not  be  overdone  with 
water.  Maintain  a  temperature  of  55°,  and 
allow  a  little  air  to  enter  the  house  from  the  top 
ventilators  whenever  the  weather  is  favoinable. 

Schizanthus.-— Young  plants  that  have  filled 
their  pots  with  roots  may  be  transferred  to 
receptacles  in  which  they  will  flower.  The  shoots 
should  have  their  points  pinched  out  once  or 
twice  to  produce  a  dwarf,  bushy  habit.  Cool 
treatment  must  be  the  rule,  and  a  shelf  near  the 
roof  glass  of  the  Peach-house  is  an  ideal  spot, 
but  frosts  must  be  excluded. 

The  Flower  Garden. 
Herbaceous  Borders.  —  These  should  be 
nianmed,  dug  over  and  made  tidy  for  the  winter  ; 
but  those  that  have  been  undisturbed  for  several 
years  must  be  thoroughly  overhauled.  Before 
commencing  operations  the  plants  shoidd  be 
carefidly  labelled  and  then  lifted,  afterwards 
placing  them  in  a  trench  near  by.  The  border 
should  be  trenched,  and  as  the  work  pr6ce,ed^, 
incorporate  a  liberal  quantity  of  decayed  manure 
and  burnt  ashes  from  the  rubbish  fire.  If  the 
soil  is  of  a  heavy  nature,  sand  and  old  lime  rubble 
is  recommended.  Give  the  soil  sufficient  time  to 
settle  down  ;  then,  when  the  sturface  is  dry, 
mark  out  the  positions  for  each  group  of  plants, 
and  replanting  may  begin.  The  roots  should  be 
divided  with  two  handforks,  and  not  cut  asimder 
with  a  knife  or  spade.  A  larger  number  of  roots 
are  retained  by  the  former  method.  In  most 
instances  the  outside  portions  of  the  plants  will 
give  the  best  results,  and,  when  planting,  make 
the  soil  firm  about  the  roots.  Herbaceous  borders 
may  be  dealt  with  at  any  time  during  the  next 
few  months,  but  where  possible  it  should  be  done 
before  the  soil  gets  too  wet.  •    '  ; 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden.  ' 

Root  Pruning. — -Trees  growing  in  rich  garden 
Soil  and  that  are  subjected  to  severe  pruning  often 
put  on -a  lot  of  vigorous  growth,  and  ill  conse- 
quence fail  to  produce  a  crop  of  fruit. .  Such 
examples  need  root  pruning,  and  this  operation 
should  be  carried  out  during  the  latter  part  of 
October  and  in  November.  Young  tfe'es  mSy 
be  lifted  and  replanted  in  the  same  place,  but 
older  specimens  should  only  have  some  of  their 
strongest  roots  severed.  This  is  done  by  opening 
a  trench  around  the  tree  several  feet  from  the 
trunk.  Retain  all  the  fibrous  roots  and  bring 
them  near  the  sturface,  sprinlding  fine  soil  among 
them  ;  and  as  the  operation  of  idling  in  proceeds, 
tread  the  soil  firrnly.  Large  trees  may  only 
require  the  roots  cut  back  on  one  side,  the  other 
side  being  deferred  until  next  season.  For  stone 
fruits  a  portion  of  lime  rubble  or  lime  can  be  mixed 
with  the  soil  when  it  is  being  returned  to  the 
trench.  Root  pruning  ought  to  be  done  when  the 
soil  is  in  good  working  condition. 
T.  W.  Briscoe, 
(Gardener  to  W.  R.  Lysaght,  Esq.) 
Casllcjord,  Chepstow. 


FOR   NORTHERN    GARDENS. 
Plants  Under  Glass. 

Gloxinias. — The  gradual  drying  off  of  these 
plants  must  be  continued,  and  as  soon  as  the 
foliage  is  ripe  the  pots  should  be  laid  on  their 
sides  in  a  moderately  warm  place.  If  in  too 
strong  heat,  growth  is  forced  during  the  winter, 
while  if  the  temperature  is  much  under  50°  the 
bulbs  not  infrequently  rot.  If  they  are  thoroughly 
ripe  and  properly  dried,  they  may  be  shaken  out 
of  the  soil  and  stored  in  boxes  of  perfectly  dry 
sand.  Treated  thus  and  wintered  in  a  dry  place 
with  a  steady  temperature  of  50°  to  55°,  there 
is  little  fear  of  loss 

Young  Gloxinias. — It  sometunes  happens  that 
from  some  reason  or  other  seedlings  raised  in 
spring  do  not  attain  to  flowering  size  before  winter. 
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To  dry  these  off  usually  means  that  a  good  per- 
centage of  the  little  bulbs  rot  away  in  winter. 
One  season  as  an  experiment  I  kept  the  plants 
(in  5-irch  pots)  growing  slowly  all  the  winter, 
shifting  into  7-inch  pots  in  Febr\:ary.  The  result 
was  most  gratifying,  the  plants  growing  to  large 
dimensions,  the  flowers  of  fine  size  and  produced 
in  great  abundance.  This  is  worth  a  trial  anrl 
causes  no  trouble. 

Cyclamen. — These  are  now'  throwing  up  their 
flower-stems,  and  demand  very  careful  watering 
and  gentle  but  constant  feeding.  At  no  time  now 
allow  moisture  to  lodge  among  the  leaves,  or 
damping  off  of  the  flower-stalks  is  certain. 

"Lorraine"  Begonias. —  After  this  date  it 
is  hardly  advisable  to  further  pick  off  the  flower- 
buds  unless  the  plants  are  wanted  for  some  cer- 
tain purpose  by  a  definite  date.  If  allowed  to 
bloom  away  now,  they  are  certain  to  remain 
decorative  until  February  or  March.  Feed  twice 
a  week  with  weak  liquid  manure  and  Ichthemic 
guano  (a  tablespoonful  well  stirred  in  a  gallon  of 
water  being  a  suitable  strength). 

Bedding  Plants. — -It  is  now  hardly  safe  to  leave 
tender  bidding  plants  in  unheated  frames,  so  if 
not  yet  done  the  removal  to  a  heated  pit  or  green- 


planted  in  a  frame,  but  under  this  method  cuttings 
are  much  later  in  being  ready  in  spring.  Where 
only  limited  supplies  are  required,  one  or  two 
good  stools  of  each  variety  may  be  potted  up 
and  otherwise  treated  as  advised  for  bo.xes. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

Nailing. — This  is  a  slow  and  tedious,  not  to 
say  an  unpopular  job  during  the  winter  months, 
so  if  time  can  be  found  just  now  to  have  part  at 
least  of  it  done,  it  is  certain  that  some  miserable 
days  will  be  avoided  during  the  cold  season. 
Not  only  so,  but  the  work  will  be  much  better 
done  and  the  trees  will  be  perfectly  secure  against 
the  winter  storms.  Where  walls  are  wired  the 
work  is  much  easier.  Peaches,  of  course,  must 
not  be  pruned  and  tied  mitil  early  spring. 

Mulching. — Where  there  is  any  sign  of  the 
trees  or  bushes  suffering  from  poverty  of  the  soil 
a  fairly  generous  mulch  of  rotted  farmyard  manure 
should  be  applied  now,  or  at  least  as  soon  as 
priming  is  finished. 

Orchard  Trees. — -Large  standard  trees  should 
now  be  gone  over  carefully  and  have  all  dead 
branches  sawn  off.  Where  there  is  overcrowding 
some    of    the    worst-placed    branches    should    be 
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house  should  no  longer  be  delayed.  Do  not 
coddle  the  plants  and  use  very  little  fire-heat, 
merely  keeping  down  damp  and  excluding  frost. 

Climbing  Plants.— It  is  imperative  to  have  the 
maximum  amoimt  of  light  these  dark,  short  days, 
so  it  will  be  necessary  to  thin  out  and  tie  the  shoots 
of  any  climbing  plants  that  may  be  at  all  over- 
crowded. Means  should  also  be  taken  to  destroy 
mealy  bug  or  other  vermin  should  any  such  be 
on  the  plants.  It  is  also  well  to  scrub  down  all 
glass  and  woodwork. 

The  Flower  Garden. 
General  Work. — ^As  a  rule  the  season  of  beauty 
in  this  department  is  now  over  for  another  season, 
so  a  general  clean  up  is  necessary,  and  where 
spring  bedding  is  practised  this  should  receive 
attention  before  the  soil  gets  too  wet  and  cold. 
Leavfs  continue  to  be  troublesome  and  must 
occasionally  have  attention. 

Chrysanthemiuns. — As  soon  as  frost  has 
damaged  the  blooms  it  is  advisable  to  have  part 
of  the  old  "stools"  lifted  and  boxed  or  potted 
to  ensure  a  supply  of  cuttings  in  spring.  Where 
there  is  need  for  economy  of  ^pace  a  good  plan  is 
to  pack  the  stools  closely  together  in  ordinary 
cutting  boxes,  working  in  a  little  good  light  soil 
between  the  plants.  If  stood  closely  together 
in  a  cold  frame  and  given  abundance  of  air  on  all 
favourable  occasions,  they  wiU  be  in  fine  con- 
dition for  introducing  into  a  little  warmth  in 
February  to  encourage  the  production  of  good 
early    cuttings.     The    stools,    of    coiurse,    can    be 


entirely  removed,  for  nothing  is  gained  by  having 
dense  masses  of  leaves  and  twigs. 
C,   Blair, 
(Gardener  to  Seton  M.  Thomson,  Esq.) 
Preston  House   Linlithgow. 


Pampas  Grass. — ^There  are  several  fine  clumps 
of  Pampas  Grass  (Cortaderia  argentea)  in  various 
gardens  which,  at  the  present  time,  are  higlrly 
ornamental.  The  flowers  are  silvery  in  colour, 
and  borne  in  dense  silky  plumes  over  i  foot 
in  length.  The  leaves,  about  6  feet  long,  are 
glaucous  green,  ha%Tng  rough  edges.  The  plumes, 
when  cut,  are  very  useful  for  house  decoration 
and  last  a  long  time  in  the  dried  state.  C. 
argentea  may  be  propagated  by  seeds  sown  in 
February  or  March  under  glass.  The  following 
May  or  June  the  resultant  seedlings  may  be 
transferred  to  their  permanent  quarters.  Seed 
may  also  be  sown  when  ripe  in  the  autimin  and 
the  seedlings  wintered  in  cold  frames  and  trans- 
ferred in  spring  to  the  open.  New  plants  may  be 
obtained  by  division  of  the  tufts  in  spring.  This 
South  American  subject  thrives  best  when  planted 
in  light,  rich  soil  with  abundance  of  water  during 
the  summer  months.  As  lawn  specimens  they  are 
indispensable. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

WATSONIAS  (W.  F.  M.  C'.),— Tho  White  Bugle  Lily 
flowers  best  when  planted  in  well-drained,  loamy  soil, 
freely  mixed  with  leaf-mould  and  sand,  at  the  foot  of  a 
unn'v  south  wall.  During  the  summer  give  abundance 
of  water,  including  liquid  manure.  If  the  bulbs  die  out 
iifter  a  few  years  such  a  beautiful  plant  is  worth  rcplenish- 
i  na  by  the  purchase  oi  a  score  or  so  of  new  bulbs  each  season, 
MOVING  BULBS  IN  FEBRUARY  (E.  M.  ,1/,),— The 
])aaodils,  Crocuses  and  Snowdrops  might  certainly  be 
moved  in  February,  though  of  necessity  they  would 
receive  a  set  back,  more  particularly  the  daffodils.  Crocuses 
suiter  much  less  in  this  respect  than  some  other  bulbous 
rooted  plants  and  often  when  moved  in  flower  will  perk 
up  again  and  in  a  day  or  two  appear  none  the  worse  for 
the  shift.  But  undue  exposure  and  dryness  twixt  lifting 
and  replanting  are  the  things  to  avoid,  Michaelmas 
Daisies  could  be  divided  and  transplanted  at  jany  tim' 
now,  tising  preferably  the  more  vigorous  portions  from 
the  outermost  parts  of  the  clumps  and  reducing  these  to 
small  examples  ;  replant  in  colonies  elsewhere.  Arrange 
the  units  12  inches  asunder. 


KITCHEN     GARDEN. 

THE  ROT-PIT  (i.  B.). — Now  that  manure  is  so  scarce 
there  should  be  a  rot-pit  in  every  garden.  The  size  will  be 
according  to  the  size  of  the  garden  and  the  amoimt  ot 
material  likely  to  accumulate.  A  pit  is  dug  3  feet  deep, 
and  in  shape  a  good  deal  longer  than  broad.  Throughout 
the  year  it  receives  all  kinds  o!  garden  refuse  that  will 
decay,  everything  except  woody  prunings  or  dry  things 
like  Bramhics  or  anvthinir  that  one  would  judge  would 
be  better  disposed  of  on  the  burn  heap.  All  soft  weeds, 
lawn  mowings  and  Cabb.age  stumps  go  into  the  rot-pit, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  material,  such  as  Dahlia  and 
Canna  tops  and  sappy  annuals  such  as  French  and  Atrican 
Marigolds,  that  will  now  come  off  the  flower  borders. 
Everything  woody,  such  as  staking  material  and  labels, 
should  be  cscluoed  because  it  breeds  fungoid  growths. 
The  contents  of  the  rot-pit  lie  for  a  year,  when  the  whole  is 
liini.il  and  the  underpart,  now  converted  into  a  rich 
Imiiun  is  used  as  manure.  The  upper  part  goes  back 
into  I  lie  bottom,  soon  to  be  co\ered  mth  the  new  accumu- 
lation. Many  gardens  already  have  a  rot-heap,  but  a  pit 
is  better. 

FRUIT    GARDEN. 
APPLE     TREES   TO    REMOVE   OR  LEAVE   AT  THE 
EXPIRATION    OF    FOUR    OR   FIVE    YEARS   TIME     (C. 

//"</./..»).— If  carefully  handled  in  taking  up.  removing 
anil  riplanting.  the  trees  need  not  suffer  much  harm  at 
the  expiration  of  the  time  stated.  But  there  would  be  a 
certain  risk  to  run.  We  think  you  would  do  better  to 
either  not  plant  at  all,  or  to  plant  subject  to  an  agreement 
with  vour  successor  (the  next  incoming  tenant)  that  he 
w  ( mid' recoup  you  for  the  value  of  the  trees  and  the  expense 
;iini  labour  you  have  been  put  to,  the  trees,  of  course 
to  remain  his.  A  better  way.  we  think,  would  be,  if  it 
can  be  managed,  for  you  to  dig  deeply  and  manure  liberally 
the  land  in  which  you  propose  ultimately  to  plant  and  to 
take  two  crops  of  Potatoes  off  the  same  before  planting 
the  trees.  You  would  find  they  would  then  do  much  better 
than  they  would  in  soil  not  previously  cultivated.  Three 
year  old  trees  are  the  best  to  plant. 

LOGANBERRIES  TO  GROW  SUCCESSFULLY 
{A.  L.  E.  S.). — In  order  to  obtain  best  crops  and  best 
quality  berries  the  soil  should  be  liberally  manured  and 
deeply  dug  and  the  aspect  a  fairly  cool  one,  say,  facing 
south-east  or  north-west.  The  Loganberry  loves  plenty 
of  ah  about  it  at  all  times  and  would  succeed  better 
trained  against  posts  than  it  would  against  a  fence.  Posts 
and  stout  wires  in  the  way  of  6  feet  high  espaliers  would 
be  the  best.  Early  in  November  is  the  best  time  to  plant, 
but  they  may  be  planted  any  time  between  then  and  the 
end  of  February.  They  should  be  pruned  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Raspberry,  namely,  cut  away  all  the  old  canes 
which  have  borne  the  fruit  as  soon  as  the  fruit  has  been 
gathered  ;  at  the  same  time  tie  up  loosely  the  young  canes 
of  the  current  year's  growth  (these  will  bear  the  fruit  of 
next  year)  into  tjie  position  the  old  canes  have  been 
removed  from.  Cut  away  1  foot  of  the  end  of  each  cane  ; 
this  is  unripe  and  weak  and  of  no  use.  The  cutting  of  it 
off  will  help  to  strengthen  the  canes  below.  Prune  as  soon 
as  the  leaves  have  fallen.  The  Cobnut  would  be  the  best 
to  plant  near  Beech  trees.    Plant  early  in  November. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

MAKING  A  HARD  TENNIS  COURT  ( ir.  G.).— It  will 
be  necessary  to  make  the  ground  level  and  solid,  and 
any  turf  or  other  vegetation  must  be  removed  ;  it  is  not 
wise  to  bury  this,  owing  to  decomposition,  thus  giving  an 
uneven  surface  at  some  future  date.  Approximately 
65  tons  of  boiler  ashes  are  necessary  ;  these  must  be  laid 
4S  inches  thick,  and  then  approximately  16  tons  of  sur- 
facing material  is  required,  the  same  being  screeded  over 
the  ask  foundation  evenly  until  a  flne  playing  surface  is 
obtained.     Kindly  send  address, 

RECIPE  FOR  WINDFALL  CHUTNEY  (B,  H.  S.  M.).— 
Two  pounds  of  .\pples  wlicn  luTled  and  cored,  two  pounds 
of  green  or  ripe  Tomutors  ]ireled  and  sliced,  one  and  a 
half  pounds  of  thick-necked  onions,  eight  ounces  of  stoned 
raisins,  eiglit  ounces  of  brown  sugar,  one  pint  of  malt 
vinegar,  one  ounce  of  mixed  pickling  spice,  one  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  ^Vl^ole  ginger  is  always  found  in  mixed  pickling 
spice,  but,  if  by  chance  it  should  be  missing,  half  an  ounce 
of  whole  ginger  would  be  quite  enough  to  add. 
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SQUILL  AS  RAT  POISON  (/,.  i7.).— This  is  Srilhi 
mnritima,  a  bulbous  plant,  uativc  of  Southern  France, 
Italy,  Dalmatia,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Sytia  and  Northern 
.Airica.  There  are  two  varieties  of  Snuill  recopnised, 
in  commerce,  namely,  with  red  and  with  white  bxUbs 
the  former  being  said  to  bo  the  most  active.  The  plant 
is  half-hardy  in  this  country,  and  requires  heat  to  mature. 
Sliced  and  dried  Squills  have  been  imported  into  this 
country,  chiefly  from  Malta,  for  many  years  lor  medicinal 
purposes.  One  method  of  prepiaring  tlie  poison  is  to  make 
a  dough  with  about  half  its  weight  oi  fresh  Squill  chopped 
up.  It  is  said  to  be  most  active  if  the  dough  is  cooked 
first  and  the  Squill  then  added.  Although  it  is  believed 
not  to  bo  particularly  dangerous  to  domestic  animals, 
it  would  be  ad\isable"to  prevent  their  petting  access  to 
it.    The  toxic  principle  of  the  bulb  is  scillitin. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS.— G.  TT.—  l,  Aster  Novre-Angl  ae 
seedling;  2,  Erigeron  strigosus;  3,  Aster  Novse-Anglia?, 
var.  ruber;  4,  Potentilla  recta,  var.  macrantha;  6,  Aster 

Novi   Belgii  var. M.A^l,   Veronica  macroura  ;     2, 

Escallonia  floribunda ;  3,  Morina  longifolia:  4.  Poly- 
gonum vaccinifolixuu. — ^P.  0.  B. — 1,  Cestrum  elegans; 
2,  Eupatorium  ^Veinmannianum;    3,  Abelia  grandiflora, 

■ C.  S.  C. — 1,  Aster  Novi  Belgii,   var.  angustifolia;     ::, 

Aster  Ifflvis,  var.  Fortunei ;  3,  Aster  Novi  Belgii,  var. 
densus;  4  Aster  Uovse-Angliie,  var.  pulchellus,  6,  Aster 
Novse-Anglise  Mrs.  Eaynor ;  6,  Aster  puniceus.  var. 
puleherrimus  :  7.  Aster  patens;  8,  Aster  Kovi  Belgii,  var. 
nivens ;  9,  Helianthus  decapetalus;  10.  Helianthus 
multiflorus;  11,  Polygonum  amplexicaule;  12,  Eupa- 
torium ageratoides.— — M.  B.  M. — We  believe  the  Rose 
is  Jonkheer  J.  L.  Mock. 


BEE    NOTES 


CANDY     FOR     BEE     FEEDING. 

FROM  now  until  the  beginning  of  next 
April  liquid  food  must  on  no  account 
be  given  to  bees.  Bees  do  not  secrete 
wax  during  the  winter  months,  so  liquid 
food,  either  in  the  form  of  honey  or 
sugar  syrup,  stored  in  the  comb,  is  not  capped 
over,  with  the  result  that  it  will  absorb  moisture 
and  probably  ferment.  Bees  feeding  on  this  and 
not  being  able  to  take  cleansing  flights  are  likely 
to  suffer  from  dysentery.  If  colonies  are  short 
of  stores  at  the  present  time  the  deficiency  must 
be  made  good  by  means  of  candy. 

The  following  is  a  simple  recipe  for  making  bee 
candy.  To  six  pounds  of  the  best  white  cane 
sugar  add  one  pint  of  hot  water.  Use  for  prefer- 
ence either  an  aluminium  or  enamelled  pan  ;  stand 
beside  the  fire,  stirring  occasionally,  until  the 
sugar  is  all  dissolved ;  now  add  half  a  small  tea- 
spoonful  of  cream  of  tartar.  Place  the  pan  over 
the  fire  and  boil  for  four  minutes,  then  remove 
from  the  fire  and  stand  the  pan  in  another  vessel 
containing  cold  water  until  the  syrup  begins  to 
cloud  over  ;  now  stir  vigorously  until  it  begins  to 
thicken,  when  it  should  immediately  be  poured 
into  some  suitable  receptacles,  the  best  being 
glass-topped  boxes  about  6  inches  square  and 
2  inches   deep. 

Section  squares  with  the  bee  ways  cut  down  and 
glazed  on  one  side  make  convenient  receptacles 
for  holding  candy  ;  each  would  hold  about  one 
pound.  When  the  candy. is  set  it  should  be  a 
moist,  solid  mass,  easily  cut  into  with  the  finger- 
nail. 

Causes  of  failure  in  candy  making  are  :  (i)  Sugar 
not  properly  dissolved  before  putting  pan  on 
fire.  (2)  Over  boiling.  (3)  Stirring  before  syrup 
has  cooled  down  sufficiently. 

In  making  candy  it  is  a  good  plan  to  cover  the 
pan  with  a  lid  as  soon  as  the  syrup  has  reached 
boiling  point,  the  confined  steam  will  then  melt 
any  particle  of  undissolved  sugar  which  may  be 
adhering  to  the  side  of  the  pan.  A  few  undis- 
solved c  rystals  during  the  stirring  process  will  often 
cause  the  whole  mass  to  crystalise,  should  this 
occur  the  candy  must  be  reboiled  for  about  five 
minutes  at  the  same  time  adding  another  pint  of 
water. 

If  the  candy  is  stirred  while  too  hot  it  will 
probably  set  very  hard  and  be  quite  unsuitable 
for  bee  food.  Before  beginning  to  stir  it  should 
be  possible  to  hold  the  hand  against  the  bottom  of 
the  saucepan  without  any  discomfort. 


If  one  is  fortunate  in  possessing;  a  sugar- 
boiler's  thermometer,  the  making  of  candy  is 
simplified.  The  syrup  should  be  kept  on  the  fire 
until  the  temperature  reaches  236°  Fahr.,  then 
removed  immediately  and  allowed  to  cool  as  above. 
Be  careful  to  watch  the  thermometer  after  the 
temperature  of  230°  Fahr.  is  reached  as  it  rises 
very  rapidly  from  this   point. 

Candy  fed  to  bees  during  January  and  February 
may  have  about  half  a  pound  of  Pea  flour  mixed 
with  the  above  quantity  of  sugar  and  water. 
The  flour  is  best  added  while  the  liquid  is  cooling 
down.  It  should  be  sprinkled  in  a  little  at  a  time 
during  the  stirring  process,  so  that  it  mixes  evenly 
with  the  bulk. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  when  breeding 
commences,  nitrogenous  food  is  very  necessary 
for  the  well  being  of  the  young  larvae  and  this  Pea 
flour  will  take  the  place  of  natural  pollen,  which 
may  not  have  been  stored  up  in  sufficient  quantity 
during  the  previous  autumn. 

Birdwood,  Wells.  L.  Bigg-Wither. 


The  Prospects  of  Tobacco- 
Growing  in  England 

AVERY  good  case  can  be  made  out  for 
the  cultivation  of  Tobacco  on  English 
soil.  Recent  research  and  experiment 
has  shown  that  Tobacco  cultivation  is 
worth  developing,  and  it  is  said  that  if 
1. 000  acres  of  British  soil,  unsuitable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  Wheat,  were  put  under  Tobacco  the 
industry  would  provide  profitable  employment 
for  200  families  during  at  least  eight  months  of 
the  year  and  would  benefit  employer,  employee  and 
the  nation  alike.  Tobacco  growing  in  this  country 
was  begun  soon  after  the  plant  was  first  brought 
from  America.  It  was  introduced  from  Florida, 
probably  in  1565,  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  although 
this  gift  to  man  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  is 
more  usually  associated  with  the  name  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  To  him  its  introduction  is 
attributed  by  Edmund  Howes,  the  chronicler,  who 
says  that  "  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  the  first  that 
brought  Tobacco  into  use  when  all  men  wondered 
what  it  meant."  According  to  John  Worledge 
in  his  "  Systema  Agi'icultur^  "  of  1675  there  were 
plantations  of  many  hundreds  of  acres  of  Tobacco 
in  Gloucestershire,  Devonshire,  Somersetshire  and 
Oxfordshire.  Worledge  describes  the  processes 
of  growing  and  preparation.  "  The  young  plants," 
he  says,  "  are  raised  from  seed  in  February  or 
March  on  a  hot-bed  and  then  planted  out  in  your 
prepared  ground  from  whence  you  may  expect 
a  very  good  crop  and  sometimes  two  crops  in  a  year. 
The  leaves,  when  gathered,  are  first  laid  together 
on  heaps  for  some  time  and  then  hanged  up  (by 
a  thread  run  through  them)  in  the  shade  until  they 
are  dry  and  then  put  up  and  kept,  the  longer  the 
better.  In  this,  experience  is  the  best  Master." 
This  considerable  cultivation  sufficiently  proves 
the  popularity  which  Tobacco  had  attained  during 
the  century  immediately  following  Hawkins'  and 
Raleigh's  time.  Notwithstanding  its  popularity. 
Tobacco  had  incurred  the  censure  of  James  I — 
see  his  famous  "  Counterblast  to  Tobacco."  His 
dislike  was  shared  by  Cromwell,  who  sent  troops 
to  tread  down  the  fields,  but  the  Parliamentary 
soldiers  are  said  to  have  smoked  at  the  Protector's 
fimeral  in  order  to  celebrate  their  recovered  liberty. 
In  Charles  II. 's  time  Tobacco  flourished  at  Winch- 
combe  in  the  Vale  of  Evesham,  but  rather  than 
collect  Excise  Duty  the  authorities  preferred  to 
abolish  the  English  gi'owth.  They  were  prompted 
also  by  certain  courtiers  who  desired  a  monopoly 
in  the  Virginian  plantations.     Pepys  records  that 


it  was  necessary  to  send  down  troops  to  destroy 
the  Tobacco  fields  and,  as  in  Ireland  at  a  later 
date,  an  industry  was  deliberately  wiped  out  of 
existence.  By  this  time  it  would  have  developed 
such  proper  varieties,  methods  of  cultivation  and 
manufacture  as  would  give  it  a  suitable  position 
in  the  general  market.  In  i83r  the  Act  permitting 
Tobacco  to  be  grown  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
was  repealed,  apparently  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  E.xcise  supervision.  In  1886  and 
1887,  however,  small  trial  plots  were  permitted 
in  England,  but  the  results  were  not  encouraging. 
Tobacco  cultivation  in  this  country  may  be 
accounted  practically  non-existent  since  the  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  An  attempt 
made  in  1883  to  revive  the  industry  failed,  owing 
to  incomplete  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of 
managing  the  crop.  Tobacco  is  a  highly  specialised 
plant  requiring  intensive  and  careful  cultivation. 
The  leaf  intended  for  smoking  must  be  very  care- 
fully blended.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  home 
industry  has  been  prejudiced  by  popular  distrust 
of  British-grown  Tobacco,  a  prejudice  that  may 
have  arisen  from  successive  failures  to  establish 
cultivation  in  these  islands. 

In  1907  the  Act  of  i83r  was  repealed  and  since 
that  time  it  has  been  lawful  to  cultivate  Tobacco 
in  Ireland.  With  regard  to  prices  for  British 
Tobacco  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1626 
8  ozs.  cost  5S.,  and  in  1656  2  ozs.  cost  is.  It 
would  appear  that  in  1620  this  country  paid  Spain 
£120,000  annually  for  Tobacco.  In  1907  the  duty 
on  Tobacco  containing  not  less  than  10  per  cent, 
of  water  was  3s.  per  pound.  Owing  to  an  extension 
of  the  experiments  in  Ireland,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  authorised  a  payment  of  is.  per 
pound  to  be  refunded  to  the  producer  out  of  the 
duty  paid  on  withdrawal  from  bond.  The  Tobacco 
on  which  this  rebate  could  be  claimed  was  limited 
to  the  produce  of  fifty  acres.  In  1908  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  financed  a  five  years* 
experiment  costing  /6,ooo  a  year,  and  this  experi- 
ment was  continued  with  Treasury  assistance 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Development 
Commission. 

The  Finance  .-^ct  of  1909-10  removed,  as  far 
as  England  was  concerned,  the  ban  upon  Tobacco 
cultivation,  but  in  1913  the  rebate  was  withdrawn, 
and  during  the  Great  War  the  duty  gradually  rose 
to  8s.  2d.  on  a  10  per  cent,  basis.  In  1919  the 
present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  gave  one- 
sixth  of  the  duty  to  Empire  production,  and  a 
further  2d.  Excise  allowance  to  the  English 
product. 

In  1911  Mr.  A.  V.  Campbell  of  the  Rothamsted 
Laboratory  visited  the  Tobacco  growing  centres 
of  Ireland.  Holland,  Belgium,  German)',  France 
and  the  United  States.  His  report  confirmed 
the  opinion  of  the  Development  Commissioner* 
that  the  question  which  requires  settlement  is  not 
whether  saleable  Tobacco  can  be  gT0\\'n  here,  but 
whether  it  can  be  grown  at  a  profit.  The  Report 
states  that  an  experiment  should  not  be  limited 
to  one  district  and  one  kind  of  soil,  but  should 
be  made  on  a  fairly  large  scale  because  economic 
cultivation  cannot  be  carried  out  on  less  than 
100  acres.  Now  that  Tob.acco  growing  in  England 
has  passed  the  experimental  stage,  trustworthy 
data  are  available  as  to  the  best  districts,  soil, 
plants  to  raise,  manure  and  methods  of  curing. 
The  British  Tobacco  Growers'  Society  has  earned 
out  experiments  in  many  parts  of  England  and  has 
proved  that  the  crop  can  be  grown  successfully 
on  the  poorer  soils  of  Norfolk  and  that  this  plant 
can  take  its  place  as  a  farm  crop  in  the  ordinary 
rotation.  The  Norfolk  crops  are  looking  well  ; 
there  are  thirty-six  acres  well  established  in  the 
district  of  which  the  Ministry's  estate  at  Methwold 
is  the  centre.  Another  twenty  acres  are  being 
cultivated  at  Fleet  in  Hampshire. 
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POULTRY      NOTES 

BY     W.     POWELL-OWEN,     F.B.S.A. 


DEVELOPMENTS  are  materialising 
rapidly,  and  I  hope  very  soon  to  see  a 
I  National  Poultry  Institute  established. 
'  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has 
promised  us  such  an  Institute,  pro-- 
viding  the  industry  itself  contributes  a  share  of 
the  finance  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  all  poultry- 
keepers  will  subscribe  when  the  appeal  is  made 
for  funds. 

National  Poultry  Institute. — Such  an  Institute 
has  long  been  overdue,  and  I  sincerely  trust  the 
Government  will  select  a  spot  that  is  easily 
reached  and  that  we  shall  have  some  practical 
and  progressive  men  in  charge.  If  the  professors 
hold  too  much  sway  we  may  only  have  a  few 
scientific  leaflets  issued,  with  recommendations 
and  results  that  will  not  advance  the  industrv 
a  single  step.  Professor  Punnet's  experiment  in 
breeding,  whereby  the  sexes  of  the  chicks  can 
be  ascertained  by  their  feathering  or  markings, 
is  very  interesting  ;  but,  seeing  that  he  is  using 
breeds  of  low  grade  as  far  as  egg-production 
goes  and  can  only  get  the  results  by  crossing 
breeds,  I  consider  we  lose  in  the  practical  wav 
more  than  we  gain.  That  is  why  I  hops 
to  see  the  working  of  the  Institute  in  the  hands 
of  practical  broad-minded  men  and  women. 
There  are  hundreds  of  problems  still  to  be  solved  I 
What  exactly  is  the  cause  of  roup,  and  can  it  b3 
cined  ?  That  alone  is  of  such  vital  importauce 
that  right  away  Mr.  Practicalman  and 
Professor  Broadmind  should  be  detailed  off  to 
probe  the  ins  and  outs,  no  matter  how  long  the 
task  may  take. 

Simple  Remedies  :  Serious  Ailments.— There 
must  exist  very-  simple  remedies  for  the  most 
serious  ailments  if  we  could  only  discover  them. 
So  far,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  ascertain 
remedies,  and  the  Institute  will  supply  a  long-felt 
want.  Attending  as  I  did  the  recent  Poultry 
Conference  at  Harper  Adams'  College,  I  could 
see  the  supreme  value  of  such  yearly  conferences 
of  breeders,  because  you  can  get  the  latter  to 
come  out  of  their  shell  and  talk  about  their 
experiences  and  difficulties.  At  the  head  of  the 
Institute  we  need  a  man  who  will  listen  attentively 
to  all  he  hears  and  study  closely  all  he  reads, 
treating  every  theme  disinterestedly.  If  we  get 
a  "  great  I  am  "  in  charge  the  verdict  will  be  given 
before  the  trial  commences,  which  is  putting  the 
cart  before  the  horse — a  verj-  common  Government 
policy.  I  have  never  met  a  successful  poultry- 
keeper  who  was  a  "  know-all,"  and,  in  conse- 
quence, refused  to  listen  to  advice.  In  poultrv 
matters  we  are  ever  learning,  pro%'iding  we  approach 
everything  in  a  broad-minded  fashion. 

Curing  Scaly  Leg.— Attached  to  the  Institute 
I  should  suggest  a  Sifting  Department,  the  chief 
of  which  would  invite  everybody  interested  in 
poultry  to  send  him  results  of  experunents  and 
data  concerning  new  things  discovered.  It  would 
be  his  duty  to  test  further,  and  then  send  out  the 
results  broadcast  for  the  benefit  of  one  and  aU. 
What  I  consider  my  most  important  discovery 
in  recent  years  is  the  use  of  milk  in  cases  of  crop 
and  gizzard  compaction  ;  you  merely  give  the 
invalid  milk  to  drink  for  at  least  a  day,  and  this 
shifts  the  contents  of  the  crop  very  readily.  Is 
this  not  better  than  the  usual  treatment  of  cutting 
open  the  crop  and  removing  the  contents,  an 
operation  few  novices  could  hope  to  perform 
successfully  ?  Another  simple  discovery  worthy 
of    general    distribution    is    the    use    of   ammonia 


in  eggs,  as  against  the  old-time  mustard  prepara- 
tion, to  cure  egg-eaters.  And  so  I  could  continue, 
eniing  up  perhaps  with  the  scaly-leg  remedy 
I  gave  some  weeks  back  in  The  Garden.  This 
consisted  of  brushing  on  to  the  shanks  warm 
bacon  fat,  and  several  readers  have  since  written' 
to  say  that  two  or  three  applications  effected  a 
cure. 

Shows  and  Showing. — Judging  as  I  do  at  shows, 
and  handling  the  birds  thoroughly  for  utditj' 
points  as  against  judging  by  the  stick,  I  may  say 
that  the  majority  of  birds  suffer  from  scaly  leg. 
Breeders  contend  that  it  is  not  an  ailment  that 
reduces  egg-production  and,  consequently,  they 
do  not  attempt  a  cure.  If  neglected,  scaly  leg 
can  get  so  serious  that  egg-production  will  suffer 
and  badly,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  where 
one  pest  is  present  others  foUow  as  a  natural 
sequence.  Hence  my  plea  for  clean  legs  and 
clean  birds.  -  If  you  use  scaly-legged  broodies 
the  trouble  will  be  passed  on  to  the  chicks.    Yet 


JUDGING  AT  TOTTENHAM  SHOW. 
Mr.  W.  Powell-Owen  (-Jihite  coat)  score-carding  a 
Brown  Leghorn  pullet  at  Tottenham's  Premier  Utility 
Show,  where  nearly  500  utility  birds  competed. 
Mr.'  A.  Auger,  Steward  {on  right),  Mr.  T.  R. 
Robiiison,  Organising  Secretary  N.U.P.S.  (on  left), 
and  -1/cs.  A.  Rawson,  Secretary  N.U.P.S. 

there  are  many  simple  ways  of  prevention, 
together  with  the  cheap  and  easy  cure  mentioned. 
When  birds  are  bemg  sold,  any  suffering  from 
scaly  leg  should  be  cured  before  despatch,  a 
practice  all  my  students  follow.  I  can  always 
tell  one  big  breeder's  strain  by  the  fact  that  he 
never  sends  out  a  hen  or  puUet  that  is  not  suffering 
from  scaly  leg. 

Five  Hundred  Utility  Birds  on  Show.— It 
may  interest  many  readers  to  know  that  at 
Tottenham  Show  the  other  week  I  drew  an  entry 
of  nearly  five  hundred  utility  birds,  which  is  easily 
a  record  for  a  utility  show  and,  again,  for  one 
judge.  It  took  me  the  best  part  of  twelve  hours 
to  place  the  awards,  a  task,  as  President  of  the 
Tottenham  Society,  I  did  not  mind.  In  fact, 
we  held  a  two-day  show,  so  that  judging 
could  be  completed  on  the  first  day  and  visitors 
admitted  on  the  second.  AU  birds  from  a 
distance  were  fed  gratis  over  the  week-end  and 


despatched  on  the  Monday  morning.  So  great 
were  the  entries  that  extra  prizes  were  awarded 
and  extra  prize-money  paid  out,  and  within  two 
days.  Every  bird  was  handled,  and  all  in  tjie 
running  for  the  prizes  were  score-carded  by  my 
original  system  of  200  points.  The  actual  score- 
cards  were  attached  to  the  Winning  birds'  pens 
so  that  visitors  could  compare  ;  and  uncommon 
breeds  were  labelled,  thereby  completing  the 
educational  side  of  the  show.  It  would  be  proper 
if  all  show  secretaries  took  a  lesson  from  Tottenham, 
because  the  exhibiting  of  utility  birds  would  become 
very  popular. 

Lessons  from  Showing. — If  shows  are  properly 
conducted  exhibitors  can  learn  many  helpful 
lessons.  We  had,  at  Tottenham,  classes  for  single 
birds,  some  for  pairs  of  pullets,  and  others  for 
trios — a  male  and  two  females.  I  soon  discovered 
that  utility  poultry-keepers  were  not  good  at  pair- 
ing, and  when  it  came  to  picking  out  a  well-matched 
trio  failure  was  even  more  pronounced — positive 
proof  that  one  and  all  should  study  very  closely 
the  art  of  grading.  It  is  a  very  unsound  policy 
to  mate  a  low-grade  male  to  high-grade  females, 
just  as  it  is  to  include  among  the  latter  several 
low-grade  hens.  Working  on  the  lines  I  have  fre- 
quently advocated  in  The  Garden-,  poultry-keepers 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  picking  out  the  drones 
of  the  flock.  Particularly  should  one  pay 
attention  to  texture  generally,  because  a  good 
measuring  bird  if  coarse  in  flesh,  feather,  bone 
and  head  points  is  often  below  in  quality  a  bird 
of  medium  capacity,  but  super  texture. 

Mastering  Breed  Points.^What  has  always 
been  my  aim,  even  when  a  keen  fancier,  has  been 
"  utility  and  beauty."  By  this  I  mean  that 
I  like  to  have  eggs  in  plenty  from  a  bird  that  is 
true  to  family  character.  This  aim  of  mine  in 
pre-war  days  saw  me  christened  as  the  "utilitarian 
fancier,"  but  my  objective  is  nearly  accomplished 
now.  To  the  true  fancier  I  say,  increase  the  egg- 
production  of  your  flock  by  selective  breeding  ; 
and  to  the  utility  poultrj'-keeper  I  say,  study 
purity  of  breeding.  With  revisions  here  and 
there  in  types  of  certain  breeds  we  could  easily 
get  the  dual  hen  that  I  have  always  had  in  mind, 
bred  and  preached  about.  Each  specialist  club 
issues  a  standard  of  breed  characters,  and  all 
breeders  shovild  make  themselves  familiar  with 
the  family  points  of  the  breeds  they  are  dealing 
with.  It  is  very  interesting  work  to  breed  for 
certain  points  that  are  not  easy  to  get. 

Abnormalities. — We  place  eggs  first,  whereas 
Nature  puts  them  last,  saying,  you  must  let  the 
hen  repair  her  feather,  bone,  flesh,  ovary  and 
oviduct  before  eggs  commence.  Consequently 
we  must  cut  out  abnormalities  which  keep  egg- 
production  in  the  backgrotmd.  The  fancier  has 
had  too  many  fads  and  gone  out  too  much  for 
abnormalities.  If  a  bird  has  an  excess  of  fluff 
and  feather  and  saddle,  as  in  the  CocMn,  there 
must  be  constant  repair^  and  a  longer  period  will 
be  necessary .  for  the  moult.  Such  means  a  loss 
of  eggs.  Again,  an  excessively  large  comb  needs 
to  be  filled  with  blood  which  might  well  go  towards 
making  eggs.  That  is  why  I  say,  "  cut  out  the 
abnormalities  in  our  breeds "  and  go  for  fine 
texture. 


ADVICE   OX    POULTRY   MATTERS. 
Mr.    W.    Powell-Owen,    The    Garden    Poultry 
Expert,  will  be  pleased  to  answer,  free  of  charge,  any 
question  dealing  with  poultry-keeping. 
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THE  GARDEN. 


FRUIT  TREES 

AND     ROSES. 

GOOSEBERRIES,   CURRANTS, 

RASPBERRIES,  etc. 


M'rite  for  Catalogue. 

W.SEABROOK&  SONS,  Ltd. 

The    Nurseries,    Chelmsford 


PLANTING  SEASON. 


GEO.    JACKMAN   &  SON, 

WOKING  NURSERIES, 
SURREY. 

(Esfablishcd  over  a  Century.) 
Invite  inspoftion  of  tlicir  hw^r  and  varied  stock  of 

ORNAMENTAL     TREES     AND     SHRUBS, 
ROSES,   CLIMBERS. 
FRUIT  AND  FOREST  TREES. 
HERBACEOUS     AND     ALPINE     PLANTS. 

200  Acres  of  Stock  to  select  from. 
Catalogues  free  on  Application. 


Advice  given  on  all    matters   appertaining  to 

LANDSCAPE   GARDENING 

and     Estate     Improvements. 


ESTABLISHED     1832. 

Ho  connection  with  any  other  Firm  of  a 
similar  name 

^  &  Son's 
catalogue  for  1920 

(Witti    Cultural    Directions) 
OF 

SPLENDID 

DUTCH    and 

GAPE  BULBS.  &c. 


DIRECT    FROM    THE    GROWERS. 


Is    now    ready,    and    will    be    sent   post    free 
on  application  to  themselves  direct,  at 

OVERVEEN,  HAARLEM,  HOLLAND. 


MRS.  PYM'S  FAMOUS  PLANTS 

POST  FREE  OU  CARRIAOE  PAID  PASSENGER  TRAIN. 

Notice. — Please  add  4d.  extra  for  orders  under  3/-. 
24/-  worth  for  20/-.  Plant  now  for  success.  Strong 
hardy  plants.     Cash  with  Order.  '  . 

Wallflowers,  blooil  red,  crimson,  gold,  brown,  bronze, 
yellow,  pink,  ruby,  purple  and  new  hybrids,  3/-  100  ;  12/-  500. 

Anthemis  Kehvayi,  4,  1/0.  Alyssum,  gold  dust,  6,  1/4. 
Anchusa,   best  blue,    G,    1/0.  Antirrhinums,    12,    1/0. 

Aquileoia,  long  spurred,  0,  1/6.  Aubrietia,  12,  1/6. 
Auriculas  4,  1/4.  Brompton  Stocks,  large,  year-old, 
6,  1/6,  Campanula  carpatica,  dwarf,  4,  1/6.  Cam- 
panula pyramidalis,  3,  1/6.  Campanula  Wahlenbergia, 
large  Clematis-flowered,  4,  1/6  (all  year  old  plants).  Canter- 
bury Bells  blue,  white,  pink,  9,  1/6  ,  double,  6,  1/6  ;  smaller, 
12,  1/0,  Carnations,  good  double  border,  6,  1/6,  separate 
colours,  scarlet,  crimson,  white,  yellow  grounds,  pink,  4,  1/6. 
Chinese  Pinks,  12,  1/6.  Coreopsis  grandiflora.  6,  1/6. 
Cornflowers,  Kelway's  blue,  12,  1/6.  Daisies  new,  very 
large  double  blooms,  pink  or  white,  16,  1/6.  Daisies,  bedding 
pink  or  white,  20,  1/6.  Dianthus,  all  colours,  separate  or 
splendid  large  flowering,  mixed,  12,  1/G.  Delphinium 
Formosum,  splendid  large  blue,  3,  1/0.  Delphinium,  light 
or  dark  blue  or  grand  hybrids,  4,  1/6.  Forget-me-nots,  oest 
compact  indigo  and  royal  blue,  20,  1/6.  Foxgloves,  Ivey's 
spotted,  whit^e  and  purpurea,  12,  1/6.  Qaillardia  grandi- 
flora, 6,  1/G.  Qypsophila  paniculata,6, 1/6.  Hemerocallis, 
hardy  Lily,  yellow  and  orange,  3,  1/G,  Heuchera,  red, 
4,  1/4,  Hollyhocks,  single,  6,  1/6  :  double,  4,  1/6,  Iceland 
Poppies,  6,  1/6.  Incarvillea,  3,  1/6,  Iris,  3,  1/6.  Lavender 
bushes,  3,  1/6,  Linum,  blue  flax,  9,  1/6,  Rosemary  Bushes 

2,  1/6,  Fuchsias,  hardy  crimson,  bush,  3,1/6,  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  large  flowering  crowns,  6,  1/9,  Lupins,  white,  blue, 
pink,  6,  1/6,  Tree  Lupins,  yellow,  3,  1/6.  Scarlet  or  pink 
Lychnis,  6,  1/6,  Scarlet  Musk,  quite  hardy,  6,  1/6. 
Pansies,  choicest  large  flowering  strains  and  all  colours, 
separate,  12,  1/6,  Oriental  Poppies,  named  varieties. 
6,  1/6.  Passion  I  Flower,  hardy  blue  and  white,  2,  1/4, 
Everlasting    Peas,   large   roots,    mixed,    red,  white,    pink, 

3,  1/6,       Pinks,    coloured,     9,     1/6,       Peeonies,    2,    1/6,  I 
Pyrethrum,  Kelway  singles    4,   1    6,        Rose  of  Sharon, 

4,  1/6,  Rose  Cannpion,  12,  1/6.  Scabious,  mixed,  12,  1/6. 
Sweetwilliams,  beautiful  new  scarlet,  pink  or  crimson 
beauty,  6, 1/6 ;  mixed,  12, 1/0,  Si  lene ,  pink  cnmparta,  15, 1/6, 
Red-hot  Poker  or  Torch  Lily,  3  1/6.  Valerian,  crimson 
or  white,  9,  1/6,  Violas,  Bath's  yellow  Gem,  Purple  King, 
Imperia'  Blue,  Snow  Queen,  and  mixed,  12,  1/6.  Viola 
cornuta,  mauve  purple  and  White  Queen,  and  mixed 
coiours,  9,  1/6.  Wallflowers,  Kelway's  magniflcent  double 
varieties,  12,  1'6.  Red  Cowslips,  very  showy,  6,  1/4 
Polyanthus.  Kelways  lovely  border  varieties,  6,  1/4. 

Spring    Cabbage,    Winter    Onions,  Lettuces,   Leeks, 
Brussel  Sprouts,  1/0  101).    Parsley,  12,  1/6.  Sage, Thyme, 
Mint,  Marjoram,  Fennel,  G,  1/G. 
STRONG    PLANTS   FOR    COOL    HOUSE   FOR 

WINTER  AND  SPRING  FLOWERING. 
Fig  Palm,  o,  1/6.  Asparagus  Fern,  3,  1/6,  Pepetual 
flowering  Begonias,  4,  1/0,  Calceolarias  Tigrida,  4,  1/6, 
Cannas,  3,  1/6,  Celsia  critica,  4,  1/6,  Cinerarias,  6,  1/6. 
Primula,  malacoides,  rosy  lilac,  for  Christmas  bloom, 
4,  1/4,  Primula,  oljconica,  new  crimson  and  pink  giant, 
4,  1/4,  Primula,  Kewcnsis,  yellow,  4,  1/4,  Schizanthus, 
Wisetonicnsis,  6,  1/4.  Heliotrope,  6,  1/6,  Lobelia  cardi- 
nalis,  scarlet  spikes,  4,  1/6.  Tobacco,  red  or  white,  4,  1/6. 
Plumbago,  blue,  2,  1/6.  Rehmannia,  pink  trumpet,  4, 
1/4.      Scarlet     Salvia,     4,     1/4,     Streptocarpus,     4,     1/6. 

Fuchsia,  3,  1/6.  -  (.irn     ,, ■^_ 

CATALOGUES    FREE. 

Mrs.  PYM,  F.R.H.S.,  lybS'SsrSNt  Peterborough 


SPECIAL   OFFER 

CHOICE     HOME-GROWN     DAFFODILS. 

Our  Bulbs  were  awarded  Silver  Medal  by   Royal 

Horticultural  Society  on   August  24th. 

NARCISSI. 

Per  Per       Per 

100  doz.       100 

13/G      Horace  Poet) 7/-      52/6 

12/-      Lady  of  the  Lake  3/-      22/8 


Per 
doz. 
.  1/9 
.  1/6 
.  3/- 
1/3 


Albatross  , . . 
Jilood  Orange 
Burns  (Poet) 

tlitron 

Cardinal 2/0 

Dante  (Poet) 3/- 

Dorothy  Yorkc  . .  1/0 

Electra 1/- 

Epic 6/- 

Evangeline 6/- 

Flambeau 2/6 

Golden  Boll 2/9 

Great  Warley 22/6 


Per 
doz, 
Baronne     de     la 

Tonnave 1/9 

Clara  Butt 1/9 

Europe 2/6 


22/6 
9/- 
18/- 
22/G 
10/6 
6/- 
45/- 
45/- 
18/- 
21/- 


(Poet) . 

Mad.  de  Graaf . . .   5/-  37/6 

Oriflamme 2/-  15/- 

Peach 2/6  18/- 

Rhymster   (Poet)  3/-  22/6 

Seagull 1/9  13/6 

Solfaterre 8/-  60/- 

Virgil  (Poet)  ....   7/-  62/6 
Weardale 

Perfection ...  14/-  1 05/- 

Wliitewcll  15/-  — 


TULIPS 

Per 
100 


Glow 
Golden  Crown 

Isis 

Loveliness 


2/- 
1/3 
2/6 

2/- 

Marcella 2/- 

Margaret 1/6 


13/6 
13/6 
18/- 
15/- 
10/6 
18/- 
15/- 
16/- 
12/- 


Per  Per 

doz.  100 

Marie 1/9  13/6 

May  Queen 2/-  15/- 

Orange  Globe 1/6  12/- 

Quecn  of  Roses. .   2/-  15/- 

Suzon 2/-  15/- 

Takvan  Poortvliet  2/-  16/- 

White  Queen...  i   1/9  13/6 

Wm.Copeland.'.:''8/-  22/6 

Wm.  Pitt  ...,::. ■4/-  27/- 


STRAWBERRIES 

Strong  healthy  plants,  specially  grown  in  pots  ;  Royal  Sovereign 
and    Sir    Joseph    Paxton ;     ready     for    immediate     delivery 

FRUIT    TREES     IN     GREAT    VARIETY 

ILLUSTRATED    LIST  ON    APPLICATION.  \ 

JAMES  VERT  &  SONS,  SAFFRON  WALDEN. 


50  or  over  at  lOO'rate,  carriage  and  packing  free  on  pre-paid 
orders,  subject  to  being  unsold  on  receipt  of  order.  Many 
other  choice  varieties  of  Daffodils  and  Tulips  List.on  appli- 
cation. 

COLLECTIONS. 

DAFFODILS    OR  TULIPS,  OR   SOME   OF   EACH     AS 
DESIRED. 

121' Bulbs  in  10  varieties  (our  selection),  12  bulbs  of  each  15/- 
25U  ,  25  „  „         27/6 

500  „  ,  ,  ,  60  ,  „         52/6 

l.OOO      ,.  „  ,,  „         100  „  „       100/- 

SEEDLING     DAFFODILS. 

Special  oflier  of  Surplus  Bulbs,  as  lifted,  from  Mr.  Watts' 
garden  at  St.  Asaph.  They  will  give  a  wealth  of  bloom  tor 
cutting  with  many  interesting  novelties.  Excellent  for 
planting  in  shrubberies  or  for  naturalising,  500  for  25/- ; 
1,000  for  40/-. 

THE   BULB    FARM,    Llanfairpwll, 

ANGLESEY. 

See  article  on  p.  521. 

Allwoodii  Novelties 

The  new  hardy  plant— half  Pink  and  half  Carnation. 
Blooms  anywhere  from  Spring  to  Autumn  and  is  the  greatest 
addition  to  Horticulture  for  a  generation. 

1921     NOVELTIES 

•lOAN  ...     Salmon  Pink  with  a  deep  centre,  greatly 

admired  by  Princess  Mary 
BETTY  ...     White,  with  a  Red  Maroon  centre 
RUBY    ...     Dark  Red  with  a  deep  tone  of  Chocolate 

at  the  base. 

PRICES  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY,  fine  plants 
from  3^  in.  pots.  5/-  each,  56/6  per  dozen.  Other  varieties 
available  from  1/6  per  plant. 

Cultural  Booklet,  6d.  post  free. 

We  will  gladly  send  illustrated  leaflet  of  all  varieties,  or 
furnish  any  information,  on  request. 

When  you  think  of  Carnations  you  think  of 


AVOID 


LOSS 


1^  USE  ^^ 

Dcr-  ^      (TRAoe  ..^RK)      .^1-rin 


JHEE 


SAVE 


BANDING 

BROTHERS 
KPORT 


Kav 

^TOc 


COMPOS! 


LIMII 


ESH 


iBe. 


MONEY 


The  leading  Carnation   Raisers  and  Specialists  in  the  World, 
(Dept.  4),  HAYWARDS  HEATH.  SUSSEX 

PRELIMINARY     NOTICE; 

WOLVERHAMPTON 
FLORAL    FETE 

July  1  3th  and  1 4th,  1  921 


COLLIN'S 

FAMOUS  ROSES 

We  are  Rose  Specialists  and  give  best  value. 
Send  for  our  descriptive  Catalogue,  post  free. 

IW.    H.    COLLIN,    &   SONS, 

ROSE  GROWERS,  SCRAPTOFT,  LEICESTER 
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Around    the     Markets 

CAULIFLOWERS  of  ex.ollent  quality  have- 
been  very  plentiful  during  the  past  week — 
so  plentiful  in  the  wesUru  market  at  Kew 
Bridge  as  to  be  in  excess  of  the  normal 
demand,  but  this  flush  will  not  last  long, 
and  already  at  the  week-end  prices  are 
becoming  "  firmer."  Judging  from  the 
early  samples,  Brussels  Sprouts  will  be  exceptionally  fine 
this  mnt«r,  for  already  they  are  of  unusual  size  and  firm- 
ness. Kunner  Beans,  which  also  have  been  of  top  quality, 
are  becoming  scarcer,  and  although  there  have  been  no 
frosts,  the  season  will  soon  be  over.  Marrows  also  showed 
signs  of  finishing.  Peas,  when  they  are  good,  are  worth 
almost  any  money,  for  there  is  always  a  ready  sale  for 
this  legume  if  the  quality  is  good  ;  there  is  then  never 
any  likelihood  of  a  glut.  Although  a  trifle  more  plentiful, 
Mushrooms  continue  very  scarce,  and  cost  4s.  6d.  per  lb. 
in  the  market;  outdoor  gatherings  are  Is.  6d.  pr-r  lb. 

With  a  great  influx  of  French  and  Dutch  bulbs  there 
are  now  plenty  of  Onions,  and  Shallots  also  are  cheaper 
than  they  have  been  for  a  very  long  time.  Celerj-  is 
likewise  in  full  supply  and  quite  reasonable  in  price. 

In  the  fruit  market  it  is  somewhat  surprising  to  see  the 
quantities  of  large  English-grown  cooking  Apples  which  may 
be  had.  The  crop  generally  cannot  have  been  so  con- 
sistently poor  as  was  anticipated ;  though  another  reason 
is  th?  natural  anxiety  of  growers  to  unload  what  they 
have  before  the  full  foreign  season  sets  in.  A'ready  the 
advance  supplies,  principally  from  Holland  and  America 
have  lowered  the  prices  of  foreign  Apples  by  fully  one- 
th:rd  and  greater  reductions  are  anticipated.  Some  of  the 
continental  lots  have  been  sold  so  cheaply  that  the  Apples 
were  retailed  at  4d.  per  lb.,  but  these  are  very  wasty  and 
consequently  dear  at  the  price.  Sound  fruits  cost  at  least 
double  this  price.  These  are  chiefly  Peasgood's  Nonsuch. 
Bramley's  (both  red  and  green),  N'iwton  Wonder,  Lord 
Derby  and  Wellingtons.  English  dessert  Apples  are 
scarcer,  but  there  is  stiQ  a  goodly  show  of  Cox's  Oransi- 
Pippin,  Blenheim  Orange  Pippin,  Charles  Ross  and  James 
Grieve  to  be  seen.  Pears  are,  of  course,  very  scarce, 
but  the  lack  of  home-grown  is  partly  made  up  for  by 
good  samples  of  Beurr6  d'Aujou  and  Beurr6  Clairgeau 
from  America  and  Doyenne  du  Cornice  from  France. 
The  English  Pears  are  mostly  Conference  and  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey. 

Grapes  continue  to  be  the  bad  bov  of  the  family  in 
the  market,  for  the  demand  is  still  slight.  Black  Ham- 
burghs,  which  have  been  of  excellent  quality,  are  now 
practically  done,  but  there  are  plenty  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria.  Gros  Colmar  and  Black  Alicantcs  to  be  had. 
Blackberries  are  in  good  supply,  but  if  only  some  of  the 
daily  Press  writers  could  se^  how  soon  lots  becom?  mouldy 
and  unsaleable,  they  would  not  rail  at  the  prie^  charged 
by  the  retailer.  Even  in  the  market  mildew  gets  hold 
of  the  fruit  very  quickly  and  many  consignments  go  no 
further.  In  this  respect  Mulberries  arc  even  worse, 
and  the  moment  fermentation  commences  every  blue- 
bottle within  a  mile  seems  to  scent  it  and  comes  to  gorge 
on  the  fruit  juices. 

In  the  flower  market  the  chief  interest  is  centred  in 
the  f.^rvent  hopes  for  frosts.  The  salesmen  are  swamped 
\\'ith  Clirj'santhemums  that  no  one  wants  and  no  one 
will  buy.  They  say  there  never  before  were  such  quantities 
of  outdoor  flowers  on  the  market  in  early  October  as 
last  week-end,  and  thev  fear  this  record  will  be  broken 
to-morrow. 

October  15.  A.  COSTER. 


OBITUARY 


JAMES     BROWN. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  have  to  record  the 
death  of  Mr.  James  Brown,  J.P.,  of  Long&eld, 
Heaton  Mersey,  and  Knockbrex,  Kirkcudbright- 
shire, which  sad  event  took  place  at  Knockbrex, 
on  October  r^.  Mr.  Brown  was  exceedingly  well- 
known  in  horticultural  circles,  especially  in  those 
particularly  interested  in  the  Ro^e,  which  was 
Mr.  Brown's  favourite  flower  and  which  he  was  a 
most  extensive  cultivator.  He  was  for  many 
years  an  active  supporter  of  the  National  Rose 
Society  and  served  on  several  of  its  committees 
and  latterly  has  been  one  of  the  honorary 
vice-presiden's. 


Growing    Flowers    in    Dismal   Streets.— The 

London  Gardens  Guild  is  starting  committees  in 
the  Boroughs  of  London  to  arouse  loca]  enthusiasm 
in  the  cultivation  of  London  gardens.  "These 
conmiittees,  by  reason  of  their  official  connection 
with  municipal  life  of  the  boroughs,  are  acquiring 
waste  spaces  and  cultivating  them  as  public 
gardens,  also  planting  trees  and  creepers  in  mean 
and  dismal  streets.  All  interested  in  tliis  admirable 
work  should  coramunicate  with  Mr.  Richard 
Sudeli,  General  Secretary,  London  Gardens  Guild, 
6i,   Penrose  Street,  Walworth,  S.E.17. 


'IT  T'E    beg  to   announce   that   we  have  now 
^  '    moved  the  Headquarters  of  our  business 
to    Tunbridge    Wells,    and    request    that    all 
communications   may    be   sent  there. 

R.  WALLACE  &  Co  ,  Ltd. 

{Late  of  Colc/iester), 

The  Old  Gardens,  Tunbridge  Wells. 


SWEET  PEAS  AND  BULBS 

My  UNIQUE  list  of  SWEET  PEAS  is 

now  ready.     May  I  post  you  a  copy  along 

with    catalogue   of    direct    Imported    Dutch 

Bulbs  ? 


MACKERETH 

SEEDSMAN,  ULVERSTON 


You  gain  a  year's  growth  by  not  waiting  till  winter  sets  in. 

All  tlip   tollowing  are   large,   strong   plants  at   practically 
pie-war  prices. 
Cheiranthus  linifolius,  the  new  spreadiug  prostrate  ^Vall- 

flower  :    exquisite  mauve  flowers,  indispensable  for  rock 

garden  and  border  ;    perennial  ;    3  6  doz. 
Cheiranthus  Allionij  (Siberian  Wallflower),  intense  orange  ; 

no  flower  so  striking  in  the  spring  garden  :   2/6  doz. 
Sweet  William,  "  Pink  Beauty"  ;  3/-  doz. 
Viola,   "Maggie   Mott,"  mauve;    a  perfect  colour   foil  to 

above  ;    2/6  doz. 
Pentstemon,  "  Xewberry  Gem,"  bright  scarlet,  hardy  ;    a 

perfect  border  plant ;    three  large  plants,  2/-. 
Geum,   "Mrs.    Bradshaw,"   no   scarlet   perennial   makes   a 

finer  show,  and  has  deservedly  taken  the  gardening  public 

by  storm  :   three  for  1/3. 
Linum  Narbonense  {Blue  Flax),  masses  of  glorious  sky-blue 

flowers  ;    4d.  each. 
Golden   Rod,  "Golden   Wings,"  immense  improvement  on 

old  variety  ;  plumes  of  gold  a  foot  long  ;  three  plants,  2  - 
Anchusa  (Dropmore),  masses  of  gentian-blue ;  three  plants  1,  4. 
Pinks,  "  Mrs.  Simkins,"  large  clumps  ;    3-  doz. 
Polyanthus,  monster  hvbrids,  large  plants,  showing  flower  ; 

2/6  doz. 
Alyssum    saxatile,    Aubrietia    (large    flowered    hybrids ), 

Double  Arabis,  Dwarf  Alpine  Pinks,  Armeria  (Thrift),  all 

indispensable  wall  plants  ;    2/(i  doz. 
Daisies,  large  double  red  and  pink  bedding  ;    2;-  doz. 

Carriage  paid  on  orders  of  £1  and  upwards.     Catalogue  on 

BRAMBLEBURY  NURSERIES,  Bude,  Cornwall. 


IN    GREAT    DEMAND. 

THE  "COUNTRY  LIFE"  BOOK 
OF  COTTAGES 

By  SIR  LAWRENCE  WEAVER 

New   and   Enlarged   Edition,   with   over    300   Illus- 
trations and  Plans  of   all   kinds  of  Cottages.     9/6 
net ;    by  post   10/-. 

"  Everyone  who  intends  to  build  a  cottage  must 
consult  this  book." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


A  Prospectus  of  these  volumeB  will  be  sent  free  on  applica- 
tion to  The  Manager,  "  COUNTRY  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock 
Street,  London,  W.C.  2. 


Our  Catalogue  of 

HARDY  PLANTS  WORTH  GROWING 

containing  600i  llnstralioits  ttnd    much  useful  information 
■will  be  sent  (gratis)  on  application. 

We  specialise  in  Plants  and  Shrubs  of  the  highest  Quality 
for  shrubberies.  Drives.  Lawns.  Ottd  Corners,  Peri^olas, 
Waterside.   Wild,    Dell,  Woodland,  and  Natural  Gardens. 

V.  N.  GAUNTLETT  &  CO..  LTD.. 
I  Japanese  Nurseries.  Chiddingfold,  Surrey. 


THEV  ARE  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

ALL  HAND  MADE. 


ARTISTIC  FERN  PANS 
AND     BULB      BOWLS. 

State  guantititis  and  sizes  require'*,   and  have 
"Carriage  Paid"  quotation,  or  u rite /or  Price 

List— PR  EB 
RICHARD    SANKEY   A   SON,  LTD 
Royal  Potteries,  Bulwell,  Nottingham 


m 


King's  Acre 

75  Gold  Medals  and  18  Silver 
Cups  Awarded  to  our  Exhibits 
during  Seasons   1909-1920. 


160    ACRES 


IXCI.UDIXU 


FRUIT 
VINES, 


!^S 


% 


m 


FOREST  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES  AND  SHRUBS,  ALPINE 
AND  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

New  Catalogues,  containing  much  use- 
ful information,  free  upon  application. 

King's   Acre   Nurseries 
HEREFORD.    ^'^ 


wn 


ivie:sss<s. 


PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS 

beg  to  announce  that  their  Auction  Sales  of  English 

and      Dutch     ROSES,     Herbaceous     and     ROCK 

PL.VNTS,     Ornamental     Shrubs,    Rhododendrons, 

.Azaleas,  Palms,  etc.,  will  commence  on 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  27th, 

and  be  continued  every  Monday,   Wednesday  and 
Friday  throughout  the  Season    (November   1st   ex- 
cepted).    Catalogues  of  the  Auctioneers, 
67    &    68,    Cheapside,    London,    E.C' 
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ABOi: 


INSECTICIDE, 
Patent  Syringes, 
Worm     Killer,    Etc. 


BAND   YOUR    FRUIT   TREES 
WITH     "STICTITE"     NOW! 

antl  so  reduie  the  danger  ot  a  plagvte  i>f  c.iterpill.irs, 

"  STICTITE  "  does    NOT   RUN  down  the 

tree  OR  DRY  UP  after  exposure. 

I„   Fms.    '.  //..  I'9  ;     I   lb.  3  0  :      2  lb.  56  :     4  lb.  10/8  ; 
7  lb.  18,1  ;     1-4  /*.  35  -■ 

of  Nurseryoien,  Seedsmen.  Ironnionuers  and  Stores,  or 
Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers: 

ABOL,    Ltd.,  9,   Beltring,   Paddock  Wood,   Kent. 


BAND     YOUR 


FRUIT    TREES 


NOW 


OSTICO 

AND     PROTECT 

NEXT     SEASON'S    CROP 

FROM     THE     RAVAGES      OF 

CATERPILLARS 


Small  tins  tor  15  to  20  trees,     2, 6. 

Paper  Bands  for  above,  6d.  per  packet 
2J  lb.  tins,     8/6. 

Paper  Bands  for  above,  2/-  per  packet. 


From  See'l^mett ,  Ironmomjcr-:.  ,'tc. 

McDOUGALL  BROS.,  Ltd. 

6668,  PORT  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 


Sole 
Manufacturers 


1920     PULLETS 

For  Winter  eggs,  also  first  class  1019  birds  lor  next  season's 
breeiling.  Buy  row;  cet  Urst  selection,  lowest  prices. 
Golden,  silver,  white  Wyandottes  (273  egg  strain),  Khode 
Island  Reds,  Wliite  Leghorns  f285  strain),  Black  Wyandotte 
Bantams,  White  Runner  and  Huff  Orpinaton  Ducks.  Over 
600  prizes  and  honours  won. 

SYDNEY  HILLER.  F.B.S.A. 

CLEVELAND    POULTRY   FARM,  ST ANDOIM    Herts 


LARGE  EGG   STRAIN.— White  Wyandotte 

Cockerels  from    15/6.      Pedigrees  supplied. —  Misses  Coates. 
Broadhenfh,  Presteign. 


AUCTION     SALES    of 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH  and  DUTCH  BULBS 

in  lots  to  suit  all   buyers  by 

PROTHEROE   &    MORRIS, 

at  tlieir  Central  Sab'  Itooms,  evi-rv  MdXD.AY,  WliDXHS- 

DAY  AXD  Fill  DAY.     Write  tor  Catalogues. 
67  &  68,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.C.S 


sirruATioN^s    wa.n^X£:i>. 


GARDENER,    single,    age    28,    protestant, 

-'rks   situation;     good    experience   in    all    branches,    also 
■    i»rienced  in  heckeeping  and  farming;   good  references  : 
■  itr  wages  and  particulars. — Wm.  Longhead,  Eockcorrv. 
i'  II.,  Co.  Jlonaghan. 

Mr.  JOHN  B.  LOWE,  for  the   past  twelve 

.Mil-  head  gardener  to  Major  Geoffrey  Lubbock,  at  "Green- 
lii'l  House."  Warminster,  Wiltshire,  and  previously  at 
"  l'ioadoaks."Byfleer.  Surrey,  as  heatl  gardener  to  the  same 
'.:■  itleman  at  Jesmond  Hill,  Pan'iliournc,  Berkshire. 


HOME  MADE  PICKLES.  By  Anne  Amateur. 

Tlir  -ccuud  edition  of  this  popular  booklet  is  now  on 
s:il'-,  9d.  net,  ny  post  lid. — "COUNTRY  Life,"  OtBces, 
21.1.  Tavistock,  Street,  Covent  Garden.  W.C.2. 


HOCKEY,  GOLF,  CROQUET|AND  LAWN 

Triinis.  luvaluaolc  buuklrts  on  llusu  pastimes,  bv  authori- 
tative writers,  are  published  at  the  offices  of  "Country 
Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden.  W.C.2. 
9d.  each,  by  post  lid. 


(Free  on 
Rail). 

Type   A.— 

Sitiriie  frame, 
two  i  i  fihts, 
sizj4ft,h73ft. 
hy  !."»  in.  by 
9in.,  as  Illus- 
trate.!. 

£2-9-6 


SLADE 

SEcrrovAL 
GARDEN  FRAME 

('^VER  and  over  again  gar- 
deners have  proved  the 
sterhng  worth  of  the  Slade 
Portable  Sectional  and  Ex- 
tensible Garden  Frame. 

Capible  of  conserving  the  maximum 
quantity  of  natural  heat,  the  SLADE 
KRAME  is  absolutely  jiroof  against 
rot,  drip,  draught,  vermin,  etc.  It  will 
interest  and  pay  you  to  write  l<ir 
liooklet   B. 

THS  SLADE  SYNDICATE  LTD.. 
Iltirectors:   E.  J.  W   .-.l,^.l,■       M.  \V.  S  nd-  I. 

3  J.  aurrey  at.,  Stran  J.  London.  W.C.2 


Type    /  .  — 

Doiiblefraiin.-. 
lour  linhts. 
MzeSft.byHd 
t  V  15in.liy9iri 
£4  -    13-0 

Q  u  o  t  a  t  i  ons 
(includinMcar- 
lia^e  to  any 
part  of  the 
Ui.ited  Kii..  - 
riom)  will  ))L' 
furnished  on 
request. 


Send  your   order   now    for 

THE    NEW  RASPBERRY 

LLOYD  GEORGE  PERPETUAL  FRUITINS 

13/-  per  doz. 

.\Iso  my  new  Violet.  20/-  per  doz.,  carriage  paid. 

J.    J.    KETTLE,    Violet    Farm,  Corfe    IV!  uHe       Dorset 


H.  J.  JONES' 


HARDY 
DAISIES 

contains  much  useful 


EUREKA 


WEED 
KILLER 


LABOUR  SAVERS.  "EUREKA-    Lawn  sand   sorLFUME.    ^ 

N  icon  ME.  INSECTICIDES.  FUMEBS,  SPRAYS  AND  OTMEB  CHEMICALS 
awD  SuNDfllES  SEE  UST  PLEASE  ask  VOUR  AGENT  FOR  THE  EuHEKA 
ARTICLES -ThEV  are  AlwavS  SATISFACTORY  IF  ANY  DiFFiCULTV 
NG    we  SE«D   DIRECT,     CARRIAGE   PAID 


Catalogue  of  his  (..iJLli   Mi:D\L  coUei  tions  of 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 
PHLOX    and     MICHAELMAS 

will  be   ready  shortly.     Thi; 

inlormalion,    also  select  list  of  other  interesting  and 

popular     hardy     subjects     for     the     garden . 

Post  free,  2d.  stamp. 

Ryecroft  Nurseries,  Lewisham,  s.E.13 

THE     SERVANTLESS      HOUSE,      by     R. 

Randal  Phillips,  6/-  net.  by  post  6/0. — A  prospectus  ot 
this  invaluable  and  profusely  illustrated  book  on  the  domestic 
ind  labour-saving  problems  of  the  day  will  be  sent  post 
■'ree  on  application  to  THE  Manager,  "  Coontry  Life," 
;  Ltd..  20.  Tavistock  Street.,  Covent  Garden,   W.C.  2. 


ESTABLISHED     1870. 


WALTER  BLOM  &  SON,  F.R.H.S., 

OVERVEEN,    HOLLAND. 


Illllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


YES^ 


BLOM'S     EXCELLENT    BULBS 

are  to  be  had  at  the  fairest  prices  and  at 
the  most  advantageous  terms  ever  advertised. 


Orders    are    executed    directly    on    receipt,    by    Parcel    Post 
or  Express  Service.  

N E ALE  <&  WILKINSON,  Ltd.,  16,  Camomile  Street,  E.0.3,  will  forward  Catalogue 

free  on  application. 
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GROW  YOUR  OWN  VEGETABLES  FREE  FROM  DISEASE  WITH 


THE  MOST  PERFECT 

FERTILIZER 

FOR 


GREENHOUSES. 
GARDENS. 
LAWNS.  6= 


N  T  e  D   ) 


. 


Work  in  Comfort 
with  warm  feet 

^■ou  can  defy  the  damp  if  you  wear  a  pair  of 
CALOR  CLOGS.  They're  just  as  comforlabie 
and  warm  as  boots,  but  they're  much  cheaper. 
With  a  pair  of  Calor  Clofis  you  can  work  in  the 
worst  weather,  and  still  have  dry  feet  at  the  end 
of  the  day.  Calor  Clogs  are  made  of  good  grain 
leather,  lined  with  felt.  Soles  are  of  wood. 
Well  finished  and  useful.  For  men  and  women. 
Price  8/11.  post  paid.    No.  C5Z9. 

Men's  and  Women's  Watertight  Derbv  CloSi,  at 
9  6.  12  6,  14.'6:  Children's  Clos^.  f rom  4  1 1  ; 
WelHnston  Cloes.  felt  lined  and  unlined.  16/6 
and  22  6:  Rubber  Wellingtons,  Men's  sizes, 
18  6and  21  -.  Women's  sizes.  17;6and  19,11, 
Children's,  from  12/6  ;  Men's  Long  Rubber 
Thigh  Boots.  21/-.    All  post  paid. 

Send  for  our  free  Illusirated  Catalogue. 

WM.  PATTERSON  &  SONS 

B89  OVERGATE  DUNDEE. 


THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  AND 
COMPLETE  SUBSTITUTE  for  STABLE  MANURE 


SCIBNTIFICALLT     AND     CHEMICALLY     PREPARED. 

Intde  form  of  a  leaf-mould,  ready  for  use  at  aoy  time,  lathe  same  way.  aid  for  all  purposes  that  stable  manure  Is  put.  Goes  further 

(4  bushels  equa'lln^  15  cwts.t.  gives  better  result.  Is  clean  to  handle,  sweet  smelling,  and  free  from  weeds,  worms,  etc. 

Report  of  Royal    Horticultural    Society.      "Your  Patented  Hop  Manure  has  been  used  m  the  Society's  Gardens  at 

Wisiey,  and  1  a-n  oleasfi  [o  report  that  it  has  proved  excellent  for  the  flower  borders,  fruit  and  vesetables  grown  both  under 

Slass  and  out  in  the  no-n  air  "  (Signed)     W.  WiLKS.  Secretary-. 

A  Beautiful  Free  Booklet  giving  full  particulars  and  testimonials  sent  on  receiM  of  postcard. 

BV-  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS;   GENUINE  ONLY  IN  OUR  MARKED  BAGS.  CONTAINING   GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS.  "9^ 

Prices,  n-.chuiiiv;  bass.  1  bushel  2  ■^.  4  bushels  6/-.  5-4  bushels  28/9.  10-4  busbels  55'-.  ?i")  A  l.usheU  100  - 
Carriage  forward  for  cash  with  order. 

WAKELEV'S  GROUND  GARDEN  LIME  (Caustic  or  Quick  Lime),  3/6  bushel  bag.  carriage  forward. 

WAKELEY    BROS.     &     CO.,    LTD..  75a,  BANKSIDE,    LONDON,    S.E.I, 


« 


THE   SILVER    MEDAL 

HORSE  SHOE 
BOILER 

THE  PREMIER  HEATER  FOR  SMALL 
GREENHOUSES.  ENSURES  FULL  HEAT 
WITH     LEAST     PUEL    AND    ATTENTION. 


>> 


38,000    SOLO. 


COMPLETE      APPARATUS      NOW      FROM      STOCK,* 
List  42   Free. 

CHAS.    P.    KINNELL    &    CO.   LTD., 
65,  65a,  Southwark  St.,  London,  S.E.  1. 


21  oz.   SHEET  GLASS 

14x12.  16x12.20x12,  16x14,18x14,20x14,18x16, 
20x16,  22x16.  24x16,  20x18,  22x18,  24x18. 

In  1 00  ft.  cases  at  60/-  each,  or  200  fL  cases  at  1 1 5,'-  each 

FULL   SIZE   STOCK   SHEETS  at 
140/-  per  case  of  200  ft.  of  2 1  oz.,  or  300  ft.  of  1 5oz . 

Limited  quantity  at  above  prices  uhiek  are  absurdly  lotc. 

Works  have  just  raised  their  prices.    We  have  just 
reduced  ours.     Jf  cannot  last. 


NEWTON, 


20/3,  CHARLES  ST., 
E.C.  1.  LONDON. 


WORTH  KNOWING 

"THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURISTS"  will 
forward,  post  free,  a  copy  of  any  of  the  under- 
mentioned Publications  : 

Pages 

"WOODS"  HORTIC'JLTURAL  SUNDRIES  82    (Illustrated) 
GARDEP4  SCHEMES  28 

FENCING   LKT  12 

"OLD  STONE"  44 

"  Manures  &  How  to  Apply  "  24 

Poultry  and  Bee  Appliances    8 

Wm.  WOOD  &  SON,  Ltd. 

GARDEN     DESIGNERS    AND    CONTRACTORS 

TAPLOW,   BUCKS. 


BENTLEY'S  SPECIALITIES 


WEED    DESTROYERS 

DAISY    KILLER 

(Lawn   Sand) 

INSECTICIDES 

FUNGICIDES 

FUMIGANTS 


FERTILISERS 


Catalogue  on  Application. 


SOLE    MANUFACTURERS : 

Joseph  Bentiey  Limited 

CHEMICAL   WORKS, 

Barrow  -  on  -  Number,      HULL 


Handkerchiefs 

are    always    welcomed 

Xo  matter  whomlthe  recipient  may  be.  especially  if  their  usefulness  is 
enhanced  by  the  beauty  and  long  wearing  qualities  associated  with 
those  produced  by.tbe  famous  linen  manufacturers. Robinson  and  Cleaver. 

We    guarantee   delivery   of  all 
parcels   to    customer  s  .address 

Write  to-day  for  price  list  No.  46s-  and  cuttings/sent'post  free. 

ROBINSON5«&    CLEAVER    LTD. 

LINEX      :Manufa.  tim-r--,      BELF.-VST 


ets  there  i;;-! 

r  and  makes  the  Garden  rlcl^l. 
gav  all  the  year  round  ..v'=Y.=rsT.i 


_  ,er\  w'lere  for  Hortlcunurnl  purposes  in  P.\CKETS  lOd.  5:  1'6.  md  in 
BRANDED  \  SEALED  BA^iS    7  1h;..3  9    14  Ids..  6/6  .  .'S  U)>..  11/6;  56  lbs  .  20  - :  IlJlb=     37/-.     Or 
direct  irom  tbe  Works      arri  ^si.e  i'aiJ  in  me  United  Kin^.lom  for  Cash  with  Order  (except  PACKETS). 


CLAY     &     M)N. 


miuMMim.m.mim« 


oiiero,  i  I  KAi  r  JKJ.  Lundc.n. 
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THE   FRUIT  FARM 


POULTRY 


WOODLAND 


Vol.   LXXXIV.— No.   2554. 

Bntered  aa  Second-class  Matter  at  the  New  York.  N.Y..  Post  OfBce. 


Saturday,  October  30,  1920. 


'BKOISTHRllD    AT  THE     0ENBEAL*1 

PORT    OFFICE  A9  A    NEWSPAPER 

ADD  FOB    CANADIAN   MAQAZINB 

POST. 


Price  THKEEPEINCE 

Yearly  SubscilptlOD 
Inland.  17/4  :  Foreign.  17/4. 


IHODODENDRON  ALICE  AT  TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. 

COLOUR  BRIGHT   ROSE  PINK.         (See  page  541.) 


MERRYWEATHER'S    FRUIT    TREES 

RASPBERRIES 

We  can  strongly  recomirend  the  following  varieties;  order  at  once  to  avoid  disappointment 

"THE  DEVON."  An  enormous  cropper,  the  fruit  is  large  roundly  conical, 
firm,  very  juicy  and  of  sweet  and  refreshing  flavour,  excellent  colour  and  an 
ideal  bottling  variety. 

"HAILSHAM."  One  of  the  best  autumn  fruiting  raspberries.  The  fruit  is 
very  large,  rich  crimson  colour  and  excellent  fiavour  ;  a  strong  grower  and 
heavy  bearer. 

Send  for    Prices. 

H.    MERRYWEATHER    &     SONS,    LTD. 
Garden  Specialists,    SOUTHWELL,    NOTTS. 

SUTTON'S    BULBS 

GOLD  MEDAL  COLLECTIONS  OF  DARWIN  TULIPS 

97/6 

50/- 

21/6 

11/6 


500  in   50  named  varieties,  our  selection 

250    „    25         „  „  „  

100    „     10         ..  „  „  

50    „    10         „  „  ,.  

COMPLETE    LIST    OF    BEST    NAMED    VARIETIES   FKEE  ON    APPLICATION 


fijlCtox/i<f« 


cnco 


The  King's  Seedsmen 

READING 


BARR'S  GOLD  MEDAL  DAFFODILS 

FOR  POTS,  BORDERS  AND  NATURALISING. 

HOBOKEN,   canary  sellow  Irumjiet  variety,  very  early        -        Per  ICO  25/-;  perdoz..3/6 
TALMA,    brifiht   yellow  large  trumpet  variety,  very    early       PerlOC.  42/— ;  per  doz.,  5/6 

LADY  AUDREY,   beautiful    white     trumpet    vaiiety,    highly   recomnnfnded 

Per  100,  42/-:  per  doz..  5/6 

INCOMPARABILIS    YELLCW  STA^■DflRD,    very    large  yellow   chalice 

cun  varietv.  Per  100.  55/-;  per  doz.,  7/6 

BARRII  CONSPICUUS,  fine  showy  chalice-cup  variety,  extra  strorg  biilts 

Per  100, 15/-  ;  per  doz.,  2/3 

LEEDS  II  WHITE    LADY,  beautiful  white  chalice-cup  variety  Per  100,  32/6;  per  doz.,  4,6 

Descriptive  Catalofiue  free  on  applicaiioti . 

RADD    fb    CnilC    11f  12  &  13,  KING  STREET, 
DHnn   QL  OUnO  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.2. 

STRONG  PLANTS  FOR  PRESENT  PLANTING 

DELPHINIUMS  from  our  Gold  Medal  Collection  in  splendid  variety, 

our  selection        20/-,  25/-,  30/-,  40/-,  and  50/-   per  doz. 

BORDER  CARNATIONS,  our  selection,   in  first-class  sorts, 

12/6  and  15/-  per  doz. 

POLYANTHUS,  in  separate  colours,  White,  Yellow,   Crimson, 

3/6  per  doz.,  25/-  per  100  ;  mixed  colours,  3/-  per  doz,,  20/-  per  100. 

DELPHINIUM   SEED.   Collection  of  12  varieties,   6/-,  half  collection,   3/- 

,,  ,,        in  finest  mixture    ...  6d.  and  1/- 

Delphinium  and  Border  Carnation  Catalogues  free  oil  application  to 

BLACKMORE      &    ^LANGDON,       BATH. 


THE   GARDEN. 


[October  30,  1920. 


Rose  Specialists 


ELISHA  J.  HICKS,  M.C.,  N.R.S.,  etc. 

HURST,  BERKS. 

The  Champion   Decorative   Rose  Grower  of   England. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 

KELWAY   &   SON  Hardy  PlanU 

Retail  Plant  Depabtment       ColourBordera 
LANGPORT,  SOMERSET  Gladioli 


J.  CHEAL  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

NCBSEBIES 

CRAWLEY 


Landscape 
Qardeners 
Troes  and 
Shrubs,  etc. 


HARDY     AZALEAS      AND 
R.  &  G.  CLTHBKKT, 
SOUTHGATE, 
MIDDLESEX. 

Established  179T. 


FLOWERING     SHRUBS. 

For   planting    and 
Conservatory 
decoration. 
Catalogue  of  our 
new  and  beautiful 
varieties  post 
free. 


LAXTON  BROS. 

NUBSERIES 

BEDFORD 


Strawberries 

and 

Fruit  Trees 


PERRY'S 

Habdy  Plant  Farms 

ENFIELD,  MIDDX. 


New    Alpines 
and     Perennials. 

Complete 
Collection  . 


PULHAM  &  SON 

NCBSERIES 

ELSENHAM.  RSSKX 


Garden  Craftsmen, 

Rockworkers, 

Rock,  Alpine 

and 

Herbaceous  Plants. 


W.  WELLS,  Junk. 
Hardy  Plant  Nurseries 
MERSTHAM,  SURREY 


Herbaceous  and 
Alpine  Plants, 
Delphiniums  and 
Michaelmas  Daisies 


JEFFERIES  &  SON,  Ltd.,  Roses,  Fruit 

and 

Ornamental 

Trees. 


Royal  Nurseries 
CIRENCESTER. 


Garden  Sundries 


"THE   GARDEN^'  CATALOGUE    GUIDE 

NOTICE  TO  OUR   READERS 

IN  order  to  avoid  waste  in  the  printing  of 
catalo^nes,  readers  are  advised  to  apply  to 
the  following  firms  lor  the  catalogues  they 
require.  We  therefore  beg  to  point  out  that  the 
under-mentioned  firms  will  be  very  pleased  to 
send  their  useful  catalogues  to  our  readers  free 
of  charge,  on  receipt  of  a  post  card. 


i^^^s^^l^S^j 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 
234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E.  1 


XL   ALL 

Trade  Insecticide  & 
only. 

Fumigants 


Seeds  and  Bulbs 


R.  H.  BATH  Ltd. 
The  Floral  Farms 
WISBECH 


Home-Grown 
Bulbs   and 
Seeds 


G.  G.  WHITELEGG  &  Co. 

The  Nurseries, 
CHISLEHURST. 


Bulbs  and  Irises 
New  Catalogue 
Now   Ready, 
Poet  Free  on 
Request. 


BLACKMORE  &  LANGDON 
TwEBTON  Hill  Nursery 
BATH 


Begonias 
Delphiniums 
Qloxinias 
Cyclamen,  etc. 


HENRY  ECKFORP 

Wem 
SHROPSHIRE 


Sweet  Peas  and 
Garden  Seeds 
Fertilizers 


DAWKINS 

408,  Kino's  Road 
CHELSEA,  S.W. 


Bulb 

Catalogue 
Free  on  application. 


CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Shad  Thames,  S.E.  1   and 
Bedford  Chambers 
CovENT  Garden,  W.C.  2 


BARNARDS,  Liu. 
NORWICH 


Mercnanta  and 

Manufacturers 

of  Horticultural 

Sunories, 

Fertilisers  and 

Insecticides 

etc. 

Garden  Espaliers 
&  Trainers.  Par- 
ticulars of  our 
Stock  on  appli- 
cation 


^^ 


J.  BENTLEY,  Ltd. 
Barbow-on-Humbeb 
HULL 


Weed  Destroyers 
Lawn  Sand 
Insecticides 
Fertilizers 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 
234,  BoRoiGH 
LONDO.N,  S.E. 


XL  ALL 

Trade  Fertilizers  and 
only.      Agricultural 
Manures 


The  New  DESTRUCTOR  CO.  Rubbish 
Ltd. 


Station  Road.  PERSHORE. 


Destructors 


M^ 


a^ 


SSi 


W^ 


King's  Acre 

75  Gold  Medals  and  18  Silver 
Cups  Awarded  to  our  Exhibits 
during  Seasons    1909-1920. 


160    ACRES 


m 


m 


ixcLuiiiX(.; 


FRUIT  TREES, 
VIN 


Landscape  Gardening 


\\TIITELEGG  &  CO. 
CHISLEHURST 

AVRITE    US 


Landscape  and 
Garden  Archi- 
tects, specialise 
in  Rock,  Water 
and  Formal 
Qardens,  etc- 


Heating  Apparatus 

C.  p.  KINNELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.       Boiler 
Greenhouse  Heatino  List  No.  42, 

SouTHWARK  St.,  London, S.E.1    Post  Free. 


BORDER    CARNATIONS 

PLANT    NOW 

We  have  grand  stocl\s  of  ail  the  best  varieties.     Cata'ogue  sent 
post  free  with  pleasure. 

When  you  think  of  Carnations  you  think  of 

The  Leading   Carnation 

Raiders   and    Stteciaiists 

in  the  ~j:orld. 

Dept.  4, 
HAVWARDS  HEATH, 

SUSSEX. 


ll^Si 


FOREST  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES  AND  SHRUBS.  ALPINE 
AND  HERBACEOUS   PLANTS. 

New  Catalogues,  containing  much  use- 
ful information,  free  upon  application. 

King's    Acre   Nurseries 
HEREFORD.     ^'^■ 


m 
m 


m 


m 


Michaelmas  Daisies 

One  each  of  this  superb  set,  most  of  which  have  receive  1  an 
.\ward  of  Merit  at  the  R.H.S.: 

1 
Antwerp.  BUie  Gem,  Briahtest  aid  Best,  Brussels,  Monsl 
King  of  the  Belgians.  Mrs.  J.  Baker.  Namur,  Sobinsoo  V.C, 
Sam  Banham,  Wells'  White,  Amelias  King  George,  BeautJ 
of  Bonsdorf. 

Strong  plants, 


SIXUAXXOM^     VirA.NXX:D. 


GARDENER,    single,    age    28,   protestant. 

seeks  situation;  sood  experience  in  all  branches;  also 
experienced  in  beekeeping  and  farming ;  ?ood  references  : 
state  wages  and  particulars. — Wm.  Longhead,  Eockcorry. 
P.O.,  Co.  Monaglutn. 


1  of  each    £1      S     0. 
3  sets,  £3    0    0. 


sets  £2    5    0 


OENTIANA     FARRERI. 

WESTERN   CHINA.      A.M. 
Strong  plants,  7  6  eacti. 


ERIGERON      MERSTHAM 

1919.    The  best  of  all   erigeron: 
2,6  each,  24;-  dozen. 


Xn    exquisite    novelty   from 
K.H.S.,   1919.      F.C.C,  1920 


GLORY.     A.M.. 
,    docs   not   need 


E.H.S. 
staking. 


Send  Jot  my  descriptive  catalogue,  post  free. 


Awarded  5  Gold  Medals,  6  Silver  Gilts,  12  Silvers, 
6  Awards  of  Merit,  1920. 


I 


W.  WELLS,  Jun., Hardy  Plant  Nurseries, 

MERSTHAM,    SURREY. 


SURREY    EDUCATION    COMMITTEE 

HORTICULTURAL    INSTRUCTOR. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  appointment  of  an 
\ssistant  to  the  Horticidtural  Superintendent.  Ant.licants 
should  possess  sound  knowledce  of  the  principles  and 
practice  of  Horticulture. 

The  salary  will  be  in  accordance  witlt  the  lollowmg 
M-ale  : — £250  per  annum,  risin  i  i.y  annual  increments  of 
£12  IDs.  to  £400  per  annum,  together  with  travelling  and 
other  out-of-pocket  expenses  in  accordance  with  the  scale 
of  the  Cotjntv  CouncU.  In  fixing  the  commencing  salary  an 
allowance  oi  £12  IDs.  will  be  m.idc  for  each  year  of 
approved  service  in  a  similar  capacity  (under  another 
Authority). 

Applications.  accomp.^nied  by  not  more  than  three  recent 
testimonials,  must  be  made  on  the  snecial  form  provided, 
not  later  than  12  noon  on  Saturday.  November  13th,  1920. 

Further  particulars  and  lorm  of  application  may  be 
obtained  on  appUcatioa  to  the  under.si'mel. 

W.  W.  FINNY  {Secretary). 
County  Education  Office^ 

Penr/iyn  Soad,  Kitiyslon-upon-Thamea 


Our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 

FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES 
HARDY    PERENNIALS 

is  now  ready  and  will  be  sent  p^st  free  on  application 
Our  stocks  of  all  kinds  are  in  sv^lendid  condition  thi- 
season  and  we  shall  be  able  to  despatch  orders 
promptly. 

PLANT    NOW 

and  take  adv-antage  of  the  sun's  heat   stored  in  the 

soil. 

Early  planted  trees  hardly  feel  the  check  of  removal . 


i  THE  BARNHAM  NURSERIES,  Ltd. 

g  BARNHAM     JUNCTION,    SUSSEX. 


October  30,  1920.] 
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GARDEN. 

— 7-M]^2^i<.^ 
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WATERERS'    RHODODENDRONS, 

Azaleas,  Kare  Shrubs,  Japanese  Cherries,  Maples,  and 
Chinese  subjects.  Roman  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  Freesias. 
Tulips,  Bulbs  tor  bowl  culture  and  bedding;  Alpine  and 
Herbaceous  Plants  ;  Fruit  Trees.  Strawberries,  lor  forcing 
and  planting,  etc.  Koscs  in  all  forms. — JOHN  Waterek, 
Sons  *  Crisp.  Ltd.,  Bagshot,  Surrey,  and  Twyford,  Berks. 

GREENHOUSE  PAINTING  AND  GLAZING 

— '•  VITROLITE  "  superior  to  Wliite  Lead  Paint,  25/-  per 
gall.  Cans  extra.  "  Plastine,"  supersedes  Putty,  44/-  per 
cwt. — Full  particulars  from  Walter  Carson  &  Sons,  Grove 
Works,  Battersea.     Agents  throughout  the  Country. 

PRIMULA    ASTHORE    HYBRIDS,     a    fine 

new  strain,  embracing  various  beautiful  shades  of  buff, 
crimson,  orange,  violet,  cream,  etc.,  varying  in  height  from 
lift,  to  3ft.  ;    strong  plants  from  pots,  1/G  each. 

PREVIULA    LISSADEL    HYBRID,  a  very  Bne  form  with 
orange  red  flowers  ;   strong  plants  from  pots,  2/6  each. 

GEUM    BORISII    (new),    large    orange    red    flowers,    con- 
tinuously in  bloom,  2/6  each. 

GENTIANA      ACAULIS,    strong   pot-grown    plants.    9d. 
each,  8/-  per  doz. 

HELICHRi'SUM      BELLIDIOIDES,      glistening      white 
flowers  :    requires  sunnv  position  ;    1/-  each,  10/6  per  doz. 

PLUMBAGO    LAEPENTtE,   a   late    blue    flowering    rock 
plant,  1/-  each,  10/6  per  doz. 

SAilFRAGA,  12  in  12  varieties,  our   selection,  from  8/- ; 
25  in  25  varieties,  16/6  ;   50  in  50  varieties,  31/6. 

VERONICAS  (shrubby).  12  in  12  varieties,  our  selection 
from  9/-;    25  in  25  varieties,  17/6. 

ESCALLONIA    LANGLEYENSIS,  fine  pot-grown  plants, 
2/-  each. 

PULHAM   A-   SON, 
The  Nurseries,  Elseiiham,  Stansted,  Essex. 

PRIMULA  DENTICULATA.-Heuchera  Edge 

Hall  Variety.     Scabiosa  Caucasica.  3/-  dozen.    Rock  Plants 
from  1/-  dozen.    List. — Miss  Bitler,  Haudley,  Chester. 


BARR'S     GOLD     MEDAL       DAFFODILS 

(awarded  47  Gold  Medals,  5  Silver  Cups), — The  finest  .sorts 
for  Pots,  Bowls,  Exhibition,  Flower  Borders  and  to 
Naturalise.  Also  many  New  Seedling  Varieties  offered  for 
the  lirst  time.       Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 


BARR'S 

CROCUSES 

cmality.  Descriptive  Catalogue  with  special  circular  of 
Bullis  for  Bowl  culture,  free. — Bare  &  SONS,  11,  12  <&  13, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.2. 


HYACINTHS,    TULIPS,    LILIES, 

IRISES,  etc,  for  pots  and  bed.lina.     Finest 


THE  DOUGLAS  CLOVES.— Our   wonderful 

new  strain  of  Hardy  Border  Clove  Carnatio.T  has  been  the 
sensation  of  the  1920  shows.  Rigid  stems,  perfect  of  caly.x, 
glorious  scent!  Thev  do  grandly  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain.  Catalogue  free  to  intending  purchasers.  Seed 
2/6  and  5,-.— J.  Douglas,  Great  Bookham. 


KELWAY'S    HERBACEOUS   BORDERS 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant.  Arc  you  content  with  your 
herbaceous  border,  or  have  you  blank,  iinnecossarv  gaps,  or 
colours  that  clash? — a  crude  arrangement,  in  fact.  It  so, 
write  to  Xelway's.  They  can  scheme  out  a  border  of  any 
•  or  size,  or  use  your  suggestions,  a  (vising  as  to  aspect 
oil,  and  sending  plants  that  give  lasting  delight.     Now 


.liaiH 
ind  ; 


>• 


LOVELY   SPRING   FLOWERING    PLANTS 

for  autumn  planting,  including  polyanthus  in  all  beautiful 
sliades,  yellow  allj-sum,  forget-me-not,  pansies,  strawberry 
plants,  strong.  Now  ready.  Catalogue  free. — Ernest  Hills, 
The  Rhydd  Nurseries,  Hanlev  Castle,  Worcestershire. 


STORING    VEGETABLES    AND    FRUITS  : 

with  chapters  on  "  Drying  in  the  Oven  and  by  the  Kitchen 
Fu-e,"  By  Herbert  Cowley  (Editor  of  The  Oarden).  9d. 
net,  by  post,  lid. — Published  at  the  Offices  of  "  Cocntrt 
LrFB,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


100    BEST    ALPINES.— List,  giving  height, 

colour,  flowering  period,  aspect  and  soil,  post  free.  Sample 
collections  for  sun  or  shade,  9s.  doz.  free. — BOWELL  and 
Skareatt,  Alpine  Specialists,  Cheltenham. 

RARE  SHRUBS,  in?hiding  Himalayan  and 

Chinese  Rliododenjrons,  Alpines  (pot  grown),  Herbaceous 
Plants,  Bulbs,  etc.  Write  for  Catalogues.  G.  Redthe, 
Keston,  Kent. 


BAND    YOUR     FRUIT   TREES   now   with 

McDougall's  Ostico.  and  save  next  year's  crop.  The  most 
scientiflo  and  effective  means  of  preventing  the  attacks  of 
caterpillars.  In  tins  at  8'6  and  2  6  eacli.  Paper  Bands: 
packets  for  use  with  8/6  tins  2/-  each;  for  use  with  2/6 
tins  6d.  eacli.  Sold  by  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  and  Iron- 
mongers Sole  Manufacturers,  MCDOUOALL  Brothers,  LTD., 
Port  Street,  Manchester. 

ROCK  PLANTS,  best  varieties,  ine.xpensive. 

List  free  —Marion  Gledstanes,  Fardross,  Clogher,  Ireland. 


IS  the  time  to  plan  iranrovements — a  good  gardener  tliinks 
and  schemes  six  months,  perliaps  a  year  ahead.  Do  voii  ' 
ihere  is  a  special  fascination  about  a  good  herbaceous 
border,  a  colour  scheme  that  charms  with  each  succes-ive 
month.  These  borders  are  at  tneir  best  now — a  flaming 
blaze  of  colour  from  gold  through  red  and  russet  to  purple  • 
touched  here  and  there  with  silvery  blue  and  white.  Is 
like  this  ?  If  not.  write  to  Kelway's. — Keiavay  and 
hox,  the  Royal  Horticulturists.  Lan;!port,  Somerset. 

DOBBIE'S  AUTUMN  LIST  of  Bulbs,  Roses, 

Sweet  Peas,  Vegetable  Seeds,  and  Plants,  post  free.  Also 
List  of  Seed  Potatoes.— Dobbie  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Roval  Florists, 
Edinburgh.  ' 

BATH'S     HOME-GROWN    BULBS.— New 

Illu-strated  Cat.alogue  of  the  finest  Narcissi,  Tulips,  Hya- 
""l,'.'  ,?'"■'  '■"^  supplied  to  the  royal  parks  and  gardens, 
with  lull  cultural  directions,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent 
post  free  on  application. 

BATH'S    ROSES    AND     PiEONIES.— New 

Illustrated  Cataloiue  containing  full  cultural  notes,  of  the 
best  new  and  standard  varieties,  is  now  re.ady  and  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application.— (Dept.  E.),R.H.  Bath,  Ltd., 
The  Floral  Farms.  Wisbech 


JAMES  GRAY,  LTD.,  Buildeis  of  Conser- 
vatories, Greenhouses,  etc.,  and  Heating  Engineers,  Danvera 
Street,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W.  3.  Wire  :  Gray,  Kensington  90 
Telephone  :  Kensington,  90  &  91. 


NEW      PERENNIAL       WALLFLOWER. - 

Cheiranthus  Pamela  Pershouse,  A.M.,  R.H.S.,  flowers 
brilliant  orange.  Spring  flowering,  quite  hardy.— Perry's 
Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Enfield.  Middlesex. 


PERRY'S  NEW  ALPINE  AND  PERENNIAL 

CATALOGUE,  containin?  many  new  and  rare  plants  bulbs 
etc.— Perry's  Hardy  Pl.int  Farm,  Enfield,  Middlesex. 


SEWAGE      DISPOSAL      FOR      COUNTRY 

HOUSES. — No  emptying  of  cesspools  ;  a  perfect  fertilizer  ; 
no  solids  ;  no  open  filters  ;  perfectly  automatic  ;  everything 
underground.  State  particulars. — William  Beattib,  8 
Lower  Grosveaor  Place,  Weatmlnster. 


PERPETUAL  CARNATIONS  ILLUSTRATED 

—A  thoroughly  practical  and  well-illustrated  book  on  these 
beautiful  and  popular  flowers,  written  by  Laurence  J.  Cook, 
is  now  ready.  Price  2/6  net,  postage  4d.  extra.  It  is 
published  at  the  offices  of  "CorsTRY"  Life,"  Ltd.,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 

WAKELEY'S  PATENTED  HOP  MANURE. 

— The  only  reliable  and  complete  substitute  for  Stable 
maniiie.     See  advt.  on  p.  xii. 

THE    ROCK   GARDEN Now   Ready,   the  '  candidates  successful.— Apply  f.r.h.s.,  box  no.  4,  00 

2nd  Edition  of  this  popular  book  by  E.  H.  Jenkins,  7s.  6d.  .  "The Garden,"  20,Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.2. 

net,  by  post  8s.     Beautifully  iUustrated.     Published  at  the  ' ~ 

Life,"   Ltd.,   20,  Tavistock  Street,    FRUIT     GROWING     FOR      BEGINNERS 


IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING  for  gardens. 

tree  guards,  gates,  arches,  espaliers,  rose  stakes,  and  orna- 
mental garden  iron  and  wire  work  of  every  description.    Send 
for  illustrated  catalogue.     Also  kennel  railing  and  poultry 
fencing.    Ask  for  separate  lists. — Boclton  &  Paul,  Ltd 
Manufacturers,  Norwich.  '' 


CORRESPONDENCE    CLASSES    FOR   THE 

R.H.S.  EXAMINATIONS;    terms  moderate.     All  previous 


BULBS  for  POTS  or  BEDS.— HYACINTHS, 

■nixed,  2/-  per  doz.  TULIPS.  Cranioise  Brilliant,  Yellow 
Prince,  Keizer  Kroon,  1/3  per  doz.,  9/6  per  100;  Double 
llunllo.  1/- per  doz.,  7/6  per  100:  Fine  Mixed,  1/- per  doz 
./-  per  100.  NARCISSUS  and  DAFF.,  Double  Van  Siou 
1,3  per  doz.,  9/-  per  100:  Golden  Spur,  1/3  per  100,  8/6  per 
Bicolor  Victoria,  1/6  pei-doz.,  9/-  per  100:    Princes; 


100; 


1/3  per  doz.,  8/-  per  100;  CROCUS,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  3/6 
Iiir  100.  Many  others  in  stock;  quotations  on  .application 
Irec  delivery  in  London,  E.C.  Other  districts,  up  to  10/- 
cairiage  1/-;  30./-,  carriage  free.  Guaranteed  Flowering 
Bulbs.— LooMES,  17,  The  Broadway,  Finchley,  N. 


ROCKERY    PLANTS     SPECIALITY.— List 

free.— Terry  Lee,  16,  MordenRoad,Stechford.  Birmingham. 

WALLACE'S      GOLD       MEDAL       IRISES 

should  be  planted  now.      Our  unique  pubUcation,  Irises  and 
Iris  Gardens,  free  on  application. 


offices  of  "  Country 
Covent  Garden,  W.C 


BURBAGE   ROSES   on  Pedigree   Stocks.— 

1,000  varieties  grown.  List  of  "The  Hundred  Best  Roses." 
post  free. — The  Bdreace  Nurseries,  Nr.  Hincklev, 
Leicestershire.  Establislied  1773.  (Manager,  G.  Geary. 
F.R.H.S.) 

DUCKS,     GEESE     AND     TURKEYS,     by 

Will  Hooley,  F.ZS.,  F.B.S.A.— Acopy  of  this  lielpful  booklet 
on  the  breeding,  feeding  and  fattening  of  Ducks,  Geese  and 
Turkeys,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  lid.  addressed 
to  The  Manager,  "  Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 

REV.    C.    BARNES,    F.R.H.S.,    SCOFTON, 

Worksop,  has  a  flne  collection  of  named  Pyrethrum  and  other 
plants.    Also  bulbs,  Darwin  Tulips,  etc.    List. 

SPLENDID    YELLOW     FIBROUS    LOAM. 

Pure  Leaf  Mould,  Coarse  Sand,  each  5/-  per  sack.  Prepared 
Compost,  6/6:  Cocoanut  Fibre,  5/6  per  sack.  Kainit,  14  lbs 
3  9. — W.  Herbert  *  Co..  Hop  Exchange   London,  S.E. 


By  F.  W.  Harvey.  140  pages.  40  illustrations.  1/3  net  • 
cloth  1/11  net ;  postage  4d.  extra.— Published  at  the  Offices 
of  "  COUNTRY  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden  W.C.  2. 


ROCK     GARDEN     PLANTS.  — Where 

and  in  What  Soils   to   Plant  Them.       A  useful    guide  to 

garden    lovers,    with    catalogue,    48    pages,    post    free 

G.  R.  Phipps,  Alpine  Nursery,  Barnham,  Bognor. 


RIVERS'  FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  VINES, 

Figs,  Oranges  and  Orchard  House  trees  are  of  flrst-clasa 
quality,  and  a  large  and  select  stock  is  always  on  view. 
Inspection  Invited.  Price  list  post  free  on  application. — 
Thos.  Rivers  &  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts 


WM.  DUNCAN  TUCKER  &  SONS,  LTD., 

Lawrence  Road,  South  Tottenham,  N.  15. — Conservatories 
Wmter  Gardens,  Vineries,  Peach  Houses,  Portable  Build- 
JngB,  etc. 


LAXTONS'  FRUIT  TREES,  SMALL  FRUITS 

AND  STRAWBERRIES.  New  catalogue,  containing 
novelties,  gratis.  Hints  on  planting  and  pruning,  2d  — 
La.xton  Brothers,  Bedford. 


WALLACE'S  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  AND 

ALPINE    RHODODENDRONS    AND     AZALEAS.      New 
lists  free. 

WALLACE'S  LILIES,  TULIPS,  EREMURUS, 

Calochorti,  Narcissus,  Hyacinths,  Crocus,  etc.    Our  catalogue 
of  these  is  ready,  free  on  application. — R.  Wallace  &  Co 
Ltd.,  The  Old  Gardens,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

BIRDS'   BATHS,  GARDEN    VASES,  SUN- 

DIALS,   NESTING   BOXES.       Catalogue  (No.    4)  free  -- 
Moorton,  6,  Thornton  Avenue,  Chiswick. 


KING'S     ACRE     SHRUBS,     TREES     AND 

HEDGING  PLANTS.  New  illustrated  catalogue  now 
ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  free  on  application. — KlXG's 
ACRE  Nurseries  Ltd.,  Hereford. 


GOLIATH  STRAWBERRY,  largest  fruiting 

kind  in  cultivation,  finest  flavoured  and  most  prolific, 
cannot  he  eqilaMeil.  Strong  plants,  50  for  3/3  or  6/-  per 
lOU,  carriage  paid  :  carefully  packed. — C.  R.  Shilling. 
3.  The  Nurseries,  Winchfield,  Hants. 


2/9     6  PRIMULA   SINENSIS,  6   PRIMULA 

OhiDuiea,  0  Primula  Kewensis,  0  Primula  Malacoiile-.  6 
Cinrraria  graniliflora,  6  Cineraria  Steliata  and  6  winter 
blo.uiiiii'.' Begonias.  Strong  plants,  choicest  strains.  The 
42  plants,  2/9.  Carefully  packed.  Carriage  paid.  C.  R 
SHILLING,  3,  The  Nurseries,  Winchfield,  Hants. 
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HAVE  THE   BEST  OF  GARDEN  FRAMES 

Built  to  last— soundly  constructed  of  selected  and  seasoned  materials  in  the  latest  designs— these 
Garden  Frames  are.  like  all  products  of  Boulton  &  Paul,  the  best  available  at  the  lowest  possible 
prices  consistent  with  sound  workmanship.  The  great  resources  of  this  Century-old  firm  are  as  fully 
utilised  in  making  Frames  as  in  large  Conservatories  and  Horticultural  Buildings  constructed  by  B.  &  P. 
Since  the  stock  of  Frames  is  limited  and  the  demand  is  big,  you  are  advised  to  order  at  once. 


No.  H.   75. 

The  fronts  are  1  1  in.  high,  backs  22  in.  high. 
The  frame  is  1  in.  tt  ick,  and  the  lighls  1  J  in. 
glazed  with  1  5  oz.  tlass,  and  painted  two  coat.', 

1  Light  Frame,  4ft.  by  6ft 

2  Light  Frame,  8ft.  by  6ft. 

3  Light  Frame,  12ft  by  6ft. 
Price  on  application. 


HORTICULTURAL 
FRAMES 

These   are    in   stock   ready    for 
immediate  delivery. 

Carriage   Paid  to  any  station  in 
England  and  Wales. 

Write    for  our   List    of    Garden 
Frames  and  Small  Greenhouses. 


Enquiries  invited  for  Greenhouses, 
Conservatories,  Vinery  Ranges, 
Peach  Houses,  Carnation  Houses, 
Heating  Systems,  Garden  Frames, 
etc.,  of  all  descriptions,  with  requi- 
site accessories. 


No.  80. 

This    is     an     Ideal     Frame    lor     AllotmeDt 

Holders  and    Smallholders.      Size,  4fl.  9in. 

by  3ft.  9in.      Sides,  9ins.  high. 

Painted  two  coats  and  glazed  with  1 5oz.  glass. 

Frames  also  supplied  in  other  styles  and  sizes. 

Price   on   application. 


Telegrams  :  — 
'Boulton,  Norwich. 


ouiton  eiciu 

Works  and   Head  Offices,  NORWICH. 

London  Address  :    135-7,  Oticen  Victoria  Street,    E.C.4. 
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Telephone  : — 
Norwich   851- 


He  breed 
in  loose 
bark  and 
lichens 


PROFITS 
Shop  him! 


To  des  roy  moss  and  lichen,  to 
remove  loose  rough  bark,  and 
ensure  healiKy  vigorous  growth 
and     good     crops    next     season. 

SPRAY  YOUR  FRUIT  TREES 
witK 

COOPER  S 

WIlsTTER  FLUID 

Does  no:  burn  the  bark.  Harmless  lo 
animals  Easy  to  use  Efiective  and 
Economical.      ::      01    agents    everywhere. 

Soli;  Manufacitircrs  : 
WM.  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS,  ITD.,  BERKHAMSTEP 


98  lbs.  I'l-om    1  lb.    of    seed 

was    the    Crop    raised     by    a 
customer  from  our 

SCOTCH     SEED 
POTATOES 

Send  now   for    our    Price    List  and    place 
your      order      for      November      delivery 

Vve  Guarantee  Satisfaction. 

Potato     nnNDEE 


ORCHIDS 


of  vigorous  habit  and  superior  constitutisn. 
A  visit  to  our  Establishment  is  cordially  in- 
vited to  inspect  our  immense  and  interesting 

I  STOCK  RAISED  BY  THE 

PURE  CULTURE  SYSTEM 

Choice  Species,  Rare  Botanical  Specimens, 

Albinos   in    warm    and    cool  sections   also   a 

speciality. 

Expert  advice  given  and  all  requisites  supplied 

I  for  the  good  culture  of  Orchids. 

GHARLESWORTH  &  GO., 

HAYWARDS    HEATH. 


Send  your    order   now    {or 

THE   NEW    RASPBERRY 

LLOYO  GEORGE  PERPETUAL  FRUITING 

15-  per  doz. 
Al-io  my  ij.-w  Violet.  20/-  per  doz.,  carriiige  paid, 

J.  J.   KETTLE,   Violet   Farm,  Corfe   Mullen,    Dorset 


THYNE  &  SON, 


H.  J.  JONES' 

Catalogue  of  his  GOLD  MED.\L  collections  of 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS,      HARDY 
PHLOX    and     MICHAELMAS    DAISIES 

will  be  readv  shortly.  This  contains  much  useful 
information. '  also  select  list  of  other  interesting  and 
popular     hardy     subjects     for     the     garden. 

Post  free.  2d.  stamp. 

I  Ryecroft  Nurseries, Lewisham,S.E.i3 


^WM^^^^MMM 


WORTH  KNOWING 

"THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURISTS"  will 
for\A'ard,  post  free,  a  copy  of  any  of  ttie  under- 
mentioned Publications  : 

"WOODS"  H0RTIC;LTURAL  SUNDRIES   K^^lllu-.trated) 
GARDEN   SCHEMES  28 

FENCING   LliT  12 

•'OLD  STONE"  44 

,,  "  Manures  &  How  to  Apply"  24 

Poultry  and  Bee  Appliances    8 

Wm.  WOOD  &  SON,  Ltd. 

GARDEN      DESIGNERS    AND     CONTRACTORS 

TAPLOW,   BUCKS. 


HERBACEOUS  PLANTS 

ETC. 

NEW  CATALOGUE  NOW  READY 

Post  Free  from 

CHARLES  TURNER 

The  Royal  Nurseries.  SLOUGH 


October  30,  1920.] 


THE  GARDF.N. 


ESTABLISHED     1832. 

No  connection  with  sn.y  "Iher  Firm  of  a 
similar  nama 

CATALOGUE  FOR  1920 

(With    Cultural   Directions) 

SPLENDID 

DUTCH    and 

GAPE  BULBS.  &G. 


DIRECT     FROM    THE    GROWERS. 


Is   now    ready,    and   will    be   sent    post    free 
on  application  to  themselves  direct,  at 

OVERVEEN,  HAARLEM,  HOLLAND. 


ABOi: 


INSECTICIDE, 

Patent       Syringes, 
Worm    Killer,    Etc. 

BAND   YOUR    FRUIT   TREES 
WITH     "STICTITE"     NOW! 

and  so  reduce  the  danger  of  a  plague  of  caterpillars. 

"  STICTITE  "  does   NOT  RUN  down  the 

tree  OR  DRY  UP  after  exposure. 

In    Tins,    I  ft.   1/9  ;      I    lb.  30  ;       2  ft.  5,6  ;      4  ft.    10/8  ; 
7  ft.  18/1  ;     14  ft.  35/-- 

of  Nurserymen.  Seedsmen,  Ironmongers  and  Stores,  or 
Sole  Proprietors  and  .Manufacturers : 

ABOL,   Ltd.,  9,  Beltring,  Paddock  Wood,   Kent. 

(Formerli-  E.  .\.  WHITE.  Lt.l  ) 


BAND     YOUR 


FRUIT    TREES 


NOW 


OSTICO 

AND     PROTECT 

NEXT     SEASON'S    CROP 

FROM     THE     RAVAGES      OF 

CATERPILLARS 


Small  tins  for  15  to  20  trees,     2,6. 

Paper  Bands  for  above,  6d.  per  packet. 

2J  lb.  tins,     8/6. 

Paper  Bands  for  above,  2/-  per  packet. 

From  Seedsmen,  Ironmongers,  etc, 

McDOUGALL  BROS.,  Ltd. 

66  68,  PORT  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 


Sole 
Manufacturers 


« 


Roses 

DICKSON'S 

HAWLMARK 

CO.  DOWN. 


>l 


What  firm  has 
contributed  more 
to  the  evolution 
of  the  modern 
Rose. 

Lists  Free. 


illlllllllllllllllllllllH 

;  Aster  Perry's  White  | 

A.M.   R.H.S.     SEPT.  1920  M 

\    The    finest    white    Michaelmas    Daisy   yet  = 

introduced.  = 

Horticultural    Advertiser. — ''  Perry '«    White  = 

:     Aster  is  a  champion  big  bloom,  and  purer  white  than  = 

:    any  other  varii'tf,  very  pure  and  clear  in  colour;  a  = 

I    fine  acquisition."  = 

Gardeners'  Chronicle. — ^ 'Large circular fiotvers  = 

[    of  excellent  form ."  = 

The    Garden. — "A  great  onward  move  in  single  =, 

\    tvhite  i'ariefies.    Wehave  seen  nothing  half  so  good,  in  = 

:    size,  floriferousness,  or  purity. "  ^ 

Horticultural  Trade  Journal. — '^ Aster  Perry's  = 

White  is  equal  to  the  most  exacting  demands — its  ^= 

:    ichitenens  is  ^purity  itself,"                         2/6  each.  = 

Aster  Maggie  Perry  | 

A.M.  R.H.S.     SEPT.  1 920  g 

;    A  beautiful  new  variety,  delightful  shade  of  = 

soft  mauve,    flowers   2jin.   across,    closely  = 

resembling    a    miniature    Japanese    Chry-  = 

santhemum.  = 

Horticultural  Advertiser. — "Verylarge flower.^  = 

in  immense  trusses;    one  of  the  most  distinct  and  = 

striking  novelties  in  this  famUy.'*               2/6  each.  = 

1  strong  plant  of  each  free  by  post  for  4/6,  = 

PERRY'S  HARDY  PLANT  FARM  | 

ENFIELD,     MIDDX.  M 

[{{{lllllllllllllipilllllllllllllllllllillllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllill  ^ 


STRAWBERRIES 

Strong  healthy  plants,  specially  grown  in  pots  ;  Royal  Sovereign 
and    Sir    Joseph    Paston  ;     ready    for    immediate     delivery 

FRUIT    TREES     IN     GREAT    VARIETY 

ILLUSTR,\TED    LIST  ON'    APPLICATION. 

JAMES  VERT  &  SONS,  SAFFRON  WALDEN. 


GO  L  L  I  N'S 

FAMOUS  ROSES 

We  are  Rose  Specialists  and  give  best  \alue. 
Send  for  our  descriptive  Catalogue,  post  free, 

W.    H.    COLLIN,    &  SONS, 

ROSE  GROWERS,  SCRAPrOFT,  LEICESTER 


SPECIAL   OFFER 

CHOICE    HOIVIE-QROWN     DAFFODILS. 

Our  Bulbs  were  awarded  Silver  Medal   by  Royal 

Horticultural  Society  on   August  24th. 

NARCISSI. 


Per 
(loz. 
1/1) 
1/6 
3/- 


Albatross  . . . 
filood  Orange 
liurns  (Poet) 

Citron 1/3 

Cardinal 2/0 

Dante  (Poet) 3/- 

Doroth.v  Yorke  . .   1/6 
Klectra 1/- 


Epic 
I'jvariffelinc, . . 
I'^lanibeau. . . . 
Golden  Bell  .  . 
Great  Warley . 


6/- 
.  6/- 
.  2/6 
.  2/9 
.22/0 


Baronne     de 

Tonnaye . . . 

Clara  Butt  . . . 

Europe 

Glow 

Golden  Crown 

Isis 

Loveliness  . . . 

Marcella 2/- 

Margaret 1/6 


Per 
doz. 
lain 
. .  1/9 
. .  1/9 
.  .  2/6 
.  .  2/- 
.  .  1/3 
.  .  2/6 
2/- 


1 

100 
13/6 
12/- 
22/6 

9/- 
18/- 
22/6 
10/6 

6/- 
45/- 
45/- 
18/- 
21/- 


Per 

doz. 

Horace  Poet).. . .   7/- 

Lady  of  the  Lake  3/- 

(Poet) 

Mad.  de  Graat...   5/- 

Oriflamme 2/- 

Peach 2/6 

Rhymster    (Poet)  3/- 

Seagull 1/9 

Solfaterre 8/- 

Virgil  (Poet) 7/- 

Weardale 

Perfection. .  .14/- 
Whitewell   15/- 

TULIPS. 

Per  I  Per 

100  doz, 

Marie 1/9 

13/6      May  Queen 2/- 

13/6      Orange  Globe 1/6 

18/-      Queen  of  llosL's.  .  2/- 

15/-      Suzon 2/- 

10/6      Takvan  Poortvliet  2/- 

18/-      White  Queen 1/9 

15/-      Wm.  Copeland . . .  3/- 

15/-      Wm.  Pitt 4/- 

12/- 


Per 

100 

52/6 

22/6 

37/6 
15/- 
18/- 
22/6 
13/6 
60/- 
52/6 

105/- 


Per 
100 

13/6 
15/- 
12/- 
16/- 
16/- 
15/- 
13/6 
22/6 
27/- 


50  or  over  at  100  rate,  carriage  and  packing  free  on  pre-paid 
orders,  subject  to^being  unsold  on  receipt  of  order  Many 
other  choice  varieties  of  Daffodils  and  Tulips  List  on  appli- 
cation. 

COLLECTIONS. 

DAFFODILS  OR  TULIPS,  OR  SOME  OF   EACH     AS 
DESIRED. 

12"  Bu?bs  in  10  varietie.s  (our  selection),  12  bulbs  of  each  15/- 
SSU  „  ,,  .,  „  .,  25  „  „         27/6 

500  „  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  50  „  „         52/6 

1,000      „  ,,  „  „  „         100  „  „       100/- 

SEEDLINQ    DAFFODILS. 

Special  offer  of  Surplus  Bulbs,  as  lifted,  from  Mr.  Watts' 
garden  at  St.  Asaph.  They  will  give  a  wealth  of  bloom  for 
cutting  with  many  interesting  novelties.  Excellent  for 
planting  in  shrubberies  or  for  naturalising,  500  for  25/- ; 
1,000  for  40/-. 

THE   BULB   FARM,    LlanfairpwU 

ANGLESEY. 

Sfc-  urti.  h-  on  l>.  52!.  October  23i-rf. 


SWEET  PEAS  AND  BULBS 

My  UNIQUE  list  of  SWEET  PEAS  is 

now  ready.     May  I  post  you  a  copy  along 

with   catalogue   of   direct    Imported    Dutch 

Bulbs  ? 


MACKERETH 

SEEDSMAN,  ULVERSTON 


Allwoodii  Novelties 

The  ne%v  hardy  plant — half  Pink  and  half  Carnation. 
Blooms  anywhere  from  Spring  to  Autumn  and  is  the  greatest 
addition  to  Horticulture  for  a  generation. 

1921     NOVELTIES 

JOAN  ...      Salmon  Pink   with  a  deep  centre,  greatly 

admired  by  Princess  Mary 
BETTY  ...     White,  with  a  Red  Maroon  centre 
RUBY    ...      Dark  Red  with  a  deep  tone  of  Chocolate 

at  the  base. 

PRICES  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY,  fine  plants 
from  3^  in.  pots.  S/-  each,  56,6  per  dozen.  Other  varieties 
available  from  1i'6  per  plant. 

Cultural  Booklet,  6d.  post  free. 

We  will  gladly  send  illustrated  leaflet  of  all  varieties,  or 
furnisfi  any  information,  on  request. 

Wh?n  you  think  of  Carnations  you  think  of 


The  leading  Carnation  Raisars  and  Spscialists  in  the  World 
(Dept.  4),  HAYWARDS  HEATH,  SUSSEX 
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THE  DOUGLAS  GLOVES 

FAMOUS  for  its  Border  Carnations  half  a  century  apo, 
the  House  of  I'cugtas  has  within  the  last  five  years 
revolutioniset!  this  popular  flower.  After  yesrs  of 
patient  endeavour  the  hi'bridisl  has  procreated  a  race  of 
wonderful  Cloves,  upripht  and  stiff,  bearinti  large  beauti- 
fully formed  flowers  of  exquisite  clove  scent,  perfectly 
hardy  and  guaranteed  to  flourish  in  any  locality  of  the 
British  Isles. 

The    following  varieties  are  the  most    perfect   Cloves 
in  existence : 

5/- 
5/- 

5/- 

4/- 


ROSE  CLOVE 
PEARL  CLOVE 
MAROON  CLOVE 

stro[i;iest  sient 

SALMON  CLOVE 
FAIRY  CLOVE 


•a- 
■fi- 

■fr 
■fr 

■0" 
■!!■ 

■> 
■C- 
■> 

t 

■> 
■* 
■fr 
■C" 

■* 
■fr 
■fr 
■fr 
■fr 
■fr 
■fr 
■fr 
■fr 
■fr 
« 
■fr 
■fr 
■fr 
■fr 
■fr 
■fr 
■fr 
■fr 
■fr 
■fr 
■fr 
■fr 
<■ 
■fr 
■* 
■fr 


"fr-fr 


Deep  rose  pink,  grand 
habit  and  perfume,  each 
Pale  lilac,  strongest  clove 
and  best  habit  ..  each 
Deep  black  maroon, 
huge        blooms       of 

each 

Salmon  red  of  perfect 
form,  largest  fiowers. 


Salmon  -spotted  rose,  largest 

and  most  beautiful  flowers,  /Ljm 

Dark  crimson,  of   strongest 

clove  scent  and  perfect  habit ;    M  /*5 

White,  pure  and  beautiful.     fS /« 
delicately  scented     ..     each     ^/ 
Rose  Madder,  spotted  white.  0/*S 
strongest  clove  each  ^/ ^ 

PRINCESS  CLOVE  ""^^  ''""''  "■''' 


FRAGRANCE 

.1  lioautitul 

ARISTOCRAT 
DISTINCTION 


1,1  tlo 


strongest    scent. 


each 


4/6 

The  set  in  single  plants,  carriage  i>aitl.  37/-.  In  Pairs 
70/-.     Finest  plants  of  the  Dcitglas  Quality,  guaranteed. 

NEW  HYBRID  GARDEN  AND 
ROCKWQRK   PINKS 

These  lovely  hybrids  can  be  new  supplied  in  c,.ilours  hitherto 
unknown.  Nothing  equals  i  hem  for  garden  or  rock  work 
decoration  and  for  border  edging. 


16/6 


doz..  carriage  paid. 


The  Planting  season  extends  from  October  to  April  for 
our  Hardy  border  Carnations  and  Hybrid  Pinks. 

Write  at  once  for  the  vew  Illustrated 
Catalogue,  Post  free  jrom  — 

JAMES   DOUGLAS 

The  Carnation   Specialist 

EDENSIDE,   GT.   BOOKHAM 


■fr^fr-fr-fr  •!■•:■•>  ■^■fr::■:•■:■■:•■c■o•^  ■;■■:■ 
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ALL  FRUIT  TREES 

will  benefit  from  an  immediate  dressing  of 
Canary  Guano.  Eminently  suited  for  Apples, 
Pears,  Plums  and  all  stone  fruit,  also  for 
Gooseberries,  Currants,  Raspberries  and 
Strawberries.  It  should  be  applied  round 
the  trees  and  bushes.  Canary  Guano  is  manu- 
factured especially  for  apv>ltcation  to  Fruit 
Trees,  and  has  a  wonderful  effect  in  increas- 
ing the  yield  of  fruit  and  invigorating  the 
trees  and  bushes. 


Jbiainable  from  all  Seedsmen 
in  Cartons  1/-  each,  Bags  5  lb. 
3/6,  12  lb.  6/6.  3)  lb.  12/6.  701b. 
25/-,  1  cwt.  35/-  each,  or  direct 
from  the  makers. 

^l>i"*e  to-day  for  FREE  Book- 
l--t  containing  full  Particulars 
of  Canary  Guano  ivitli  Garden 
Diary  for  the  Ycaf,  sent  Post 
free  on  appliciitintt. 

Chemical  Union,  Ltd. 

IPSWICH 


Notes  From  Maidstone. 

"  There  Cherries  grow  that  none 
can  buy." 

When  Thomas  Campion 
wrote  these  lines,  he  was  think- 
ing of  other  Cherries  than  those 
that  Nurserymen  offer.  It  is 
however,  very  difficult  to  buy  the 
delicious  Kentish  Red  Cherries, 
so  valuable  for  jam,  tarts  and 
bottling,  in  the  shops  as  their 
tender  skin  renders  travel 
impossible. 

We  counsel  our  readers  to 
plant  a  standard  or  bush  tree 
on  the  edge  of  a  lawn  or  shrub- 
bery. Beauty  attends  the  flower- 
ing and  the  transparent,  carne- 
lian  like  fruit  shining  in  the 
sun  is  a  sight  not  easily  for- 
gotten. So  much  grace  and 
utility  combined  must  be  con- 
sidered cheap  at  7/6,  the  price 
of  a  standard  or  bush  tree. 

George  Bunyard  &■  Co.,  Ltd., 

The  Royal  Nurseries. 

Maidstone. 
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ece   OUR  OWN  GROWING,  TRUE  TO 


NAME,  ON  THE  RIGHT  STOCKS, 
ALL  THE  BEST,  including 


Golden   Emblem 
Golden  Ophelia 
Gorgeous 
Lady  Ashtown 


Mrs.   H.  Morse 
Christine 
Lady  Pirrie 
Lady  Hillingdon 


Ophelia 
Constance 
Richmond 
Hugh  Dickson 


Madame  Abel  Chatenay  Madame  E.  Herriot  (Daily  Mail) 

General  McArthur 
Emily  Gray,    the   Finest  Yellow  Rambler,  and  many  others. 

FRUIT  TREES  J^H^r^QiHr." """"'  '" 
FLOWERING  TREES  &  SHRUBS 

A     SPLENDID     COLLECTION 


m 


Descriptive  Catalogue  post  free.     Early  Orders  advisable. 


SEPTEMBER     ROSES 

From  Wood  &   Ingram's  Fine  Collection. 


WOOD  &  INGRAM  huntingdok 


^ 


^ 


Telegrams:  Clematis,  Huntingdon. 


Telephone  :   No.  4 
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WE  are  constantly  being  icminded 
of  the  \-ery  great  improvement 
in  vegetable  growing  made  by 
cottagers  and  allotment  holders. 
In  the  colliery  district  of  Mansfield, 
Nottingham,  the  miners  have  formed  Celery  Socie- 
ties and  the  members  vie  with  each  other  in  growing 
the  largest  sticks  of  Celery.  We  know  of  one  man 
■who  ha\'ing  this  year  grown  Celery  5  feet  7  inches 
high,  accepted  a  wager  of  £10  that  he  would  be  first 
in  competition.  He  was,  however,  beaten  by  his 
brother.  The  Celery  in  most  instances  is  grown 
not  in  trenches,  but  on  the  flat,  and  papered  up 
every  two  days  in  the  growing  season.  Rain- 
water is  collected  especially  for  the  Celery, 
and  the  source  of  obtaining  seed  is  kept  as 
a  very  carefully  guarded  secret.  The  miners' 
Celery  would  create  a  sensation  if  sent  up  for  the 
leading  vegetable  show  in  London. 

Laurustinus. — How  it  may  be  in  other  districts  I 
■do  not  know,  but  here,  in  South- 
west Surrey,  the  bloom  of  the 
common  Laurustinus  (Vibiurnum 
Tinus)  is  so  dense  that  from 
■a  distance  the  bushes  show 
almost  as  white  masses.  It  ssems 
■curious  that  after  a  summer  that 
lias  been  one  of  the  most  rainy  and 
-unless  this  South  European  shrub 
siuuld  be  flowering  with  such 
extreme  freedom.  It  may  be  that 
the  unusually  mild  weather  of  the 
last  three  wcels  has  accounted  for 
tlie  remarkable  development  of 
\    ry  hloum. — G.   ,T. 

An  Autiunn-Flowering  Saxi- 
frage.— Sa.xifraga  Fortunei  is  one 
<  t  our  daintiest  autumn  plants. 
It  needs  a  sheltered  position  or 
1  he  profusion  of  blossoms  in  October 
will  suffer  in  om:  changeable 
climate.  Even  when  not  in 
flower  the  clusters  of  dark  green 
rounded  leaves  are  attractive,  and 
now  with  an  unusually  favourable 
spell  of  mild  weather  the  slender 
panicles  of  white  blossoms  are 
particularly  welcome.  A  group  of 
plants  in  the  conservatory  (Ko.  4 
Greenhouse)  at  Kew  provide  an 
example  of  their  undeniable  value 
cultivated  in  5-inch  pots  for 
greenhouse  decoration.  Potted  in  spring  the  plant 
can  be  plunged  outside  tluroughaut  the  summer, 
only  bringing  them  under  glass  when  the  fiower- 
■spikes  commence  to    push    up  in  September. 

Cotoneaster  frigida. — This  is  the  strongest 
growing  tii  all  tlie  Cotoneasters.  It  is  also  the 
freest  in  fruit.     At  the  present  time  the  branches 


are  lieavily  weighted  with  large  clusters  of  brilliant 
red  fruits.  Apparently  not  so  tasty  as  most  fruits 
when  other  food  is  plentiful,  the  birds  usually 
leave  this  Cotoneaster  undisturbed  until  the  New 
Year  is  well  advanced.  Tliriving  in  nearly  all 
soils,  it  is  a  very  valuable  tall  subject  for  the 
shrubbery  border,  and  makes  a  large  attractive 
lawn  specimen  up  to  20  feet  in  height,  and  more 
than  thi.^  in  diameter. 

Vaccinium  pennsylvanicum.— Tliose  wlio  are 
planting  for  autumn  colour  effect  and  have  a 
light  or  peaty  soil,  should  remember  the  wonderful 
colour' — almost  scarlet — assumed  by  the  foliage 
of  Vaccinium  pennsylvanicum  in  October.  It 
is  a  bush  that  goes  well  with  Azaleas  at  all  'imes,  but 
when  these  are  tal-cing  on  their  rich  autumn  colour- 
ing the  still  brighter  tinting  of  the  Vaccinium 
strikes  a  brilliant  note  on  the  same  harmony. 

A    Beautiful     Greenhouse     Plant. — A    plant 

that  does  not  receive  tlie  attention  it   deserves  is 


a  little  shade  during  the  summer.  The  sprays  last 
for  a  considerable  time  when  cut  and  placed  in 
water,  but  the  colour,  unfortunately,  does  not 
show  ■up  to  ad%-antage  under  artificial  light.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  where  it  grows  on  the 
foothills  at  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet  to  6,000  feet. 
Treatment    of    Hardy    Ferns.— Often    where 

hardy  FVrns  are  grown  one  finds  that  the  fronds 
are  cut  off  as  they  get  brown  for  the  sake  of  tidiness. 
This  is  a  great  mistake  as  far  as  the  plants  are 
concerned,  because  these  leaves  act  as  natural 
protection  to  the  crowns  during  the  winter,  as 
well  as  keeping  the  roots  cool  and  moist  during 
the  following  summer.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  beauty  in  fronds  that  have 
lest  their  bright  green  tints,  as  may  be  seen  in  our 
woods   in   winter   and  early  spring. 

Shrubs  for  Good  Autumn  Foliage. — Among  the 

many    plants   that    give    us   such    beautiful   tints 

with   their  foliage   are   several   of   the   species   of 

Rhus,     which     are     worth    noting. 

Rhus   typliina,   R.  Cotinus  and   R. 

^         cotinoides     have      most      gorgeous 

coloured  foliage   and   when  in  the 

garden,     [backed     with       golden 

\'arieties    of    Populus,    such    as    a 

bed  we  have  in  mind,  the  colouring 

is  still  more  beautiful. 

A  Late  Flowering  Wall  Shrub. 

During  the  late  sununir  and 
autumn  the  number  of  slurubs 
flowering  out  doors  either  in  the 
open  or  against  a  wall  are  somewhat 
limited,  so  where  it  is  possible 
a  place  against  a  ■warm  wall 
should  be  found  for  Abutiloc 
megapotamicum,  known  sometimes 
as  A.  vexillarium.  It  is  a  very 
hanisome  plant,  the  flowers  (sepals 
of  which  are  a  rich  dark  red,  the 
petals  pale  yeUow),  are  borne  the 
■\vhole  length  of  the  new  growth. 
Although  mt  hardy,  it  will  succeed 
quite  well. against  a  warm  wall  and 
give  a  profusion  of  flowers  from 
summer  till  the  frost  comes. 


*»aferi^ 


A     LAURUSTINUS     BUSH     NOW     A     MASS     OF     WHITE     BLOOM. 


Lindenbergia  grandiflora.  It  is  a  most  valuable 
plant,  with  bright  yellow,  musk-shapcd  flowers, 
which  are  borne  in  profusion  and  last  in  bloom 
about  three  months.  A.  well-grown  batch  of  this 
desirable  plant  mixed  with  the  beautiful  Salvia 
azurca  is  an  attractive  sight.  It  is  of  easy  cul- 
tivation under  greenhouse  treatment,  but  requires 


FORTHCOMING     EVENTS. 

November  2. — Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Fortnightly  Meeting. 
Lecture  at  ,^  p.m.,  by  Mr.  R.  G. 
Hatton,  on  "  Fruit  Tree  Stocks 
(Cherries,  Plums  and  Pears)."  Lantern  slides. 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  Annual  Show, 
to  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the  above  at 
Vincent  Square,  Westminster.  Scottish  Horti- 
cultural Association's  Meeting. 

November        3.  —  Surbiton        Chrysanthemum 
Societv's  Exhibition. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

{The  Editor   is    y.ot    yesponsiblc    foy    the    opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 


ON    DAFFODILS. 

TV/TAV  I  point  out  to  Mr.  G.  H-.  Trolldpfe  (page 
523)  that  he  must  not  think  from  anything 
I  wrote  in  my  article  in. The  Garden  for  October  9 
that  I  advocated  taking  up  Daffodil  bulbs  when 
they  have  been  planted  in  grass.  I  carefully 
stated  that  "  in  the  article  I  have  in  mind  those 
who  wish  to  plant  in  ordinary  beds  or  borders  " 
and  I  do  not  think  I  even  mentioned  grass.  I  have 
known  under  special  circumstances  Daffodil  hulbs 
lifted  from  grass,  but  I  have  never  followed  them 
up  and  cannot  say  what  happened.  This  autumn, 
ho%vever,  a  very  near  neighbour  lifted  a  good  many 
in  September  to  enable  him  to  enlarge  his  lawn, 
so  I  am  going  to  keep  an  eye  on  them  next  spring. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  they  do  after  the 
rather  untimely  operation. — Joseph  Jacob. 

THE    P.\REXTAGE     OF  ROSE     LOS 

ANGELES. 

TT  was  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  learn  from 
"  L.  C."  under  the  heading  of  Rose  Los  Angeles 
that  the  origin  of  this  Rose  is  a  secret.  In  my 
alphabetical  list  of  Roses  of  known  origin,  I  have 
it  written  down  as — Mme.  Segond-Weber  x  Lyon 
Rose.  Los  Angeles  was  registered  with  the  .American 
Rose  Society  in  1916,  by  its  raisers  (Howard  and 
Smith),  when  the  parentage  was  given  as  above. 
So  Where's  the  secret  ? — Tokeay. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  BUT  OLD  JIICHAELMAS 

DAISY. 

TN  these  days  when  we  have  so  many  beautiful 
varieties  of  Michaelmas  Daisies,  we  are  apt  to 
overlook  some  of  the  old,  but  beautiful  species,  of 
which  Aster  Tradiscanti  is  one  of  the  best.  It 
is  said  to  be  the  first  of  the  many  Xorth  American 
species  cultivated  in  Europe,  introduced  about 
1633  by  John  Tradescant,  who  was  gardener  to 
Charles  I.  In  a  border  among  otliers  of  more 
recent  introduction,  A.  Tradescanti,  with  its 
1  ong  elegant  sprays  of  pure  white  flowers,  which 
are  borne  in  great  profusion,  is  7.s  conspicuous  as 
any  of  them,  which  makes  one  think  that  it  is 
another  instance  of  old  kinds  of  flowers  not  deserving 
the  neglect  they  get. — F.   G.   Prestox. 

ANOTHER    BIRD    CRY. 

WTiat  the  Owl  said  in  (Parliamentary)  "  Summer  " 
Time. 

r\S  September  8,  when  I  first  had  to  light  my 
candle  in  the  morning,  to  see  what  I  was  doing, 
the  owls  and  bats  were  still  flying  past  my  window, 
finishing  their  suppers  and  the  "  early  bird,"  the 
robin,  was  not  up,  for  well  he  knew  the  foolish 
"  early  worms  "  he  punishes  for  early  rising,  were 
not.  .As  for  the  cock,  he  didn't  '"  proclaim  the 
da-n-n  "  till  about  twenty  minutes  later,  and  that 
lazy  sluggard  among  the  birds,  the  lark,  was  still 
a-dreaming,  of  course.  When  the  owls  saw  my 
candle,  to  my  surprise  I  heard  them  use  the  general 
bird's  alarm  cr3-,  "  Look  out !  look  out !  There's 
a  cat,  CAT,  CAT  about,"  and  angrily  to  me,  "  Cat  ! 
Cat !  Cat !  "  I  thought  of  Alice  in  Wonderland 
when  she  was  called  a  snake.  I  have  been  familiar 
with  owls  for  some  forty  years,  and  this  is  the 
first  time  within  my  recollection  that  I  have  ever 
heard  an  owl  utter  this  cry.  We  had  owls  in  our 
old  Surbiton  garden,  and  when  the  little  wood  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  was  cut  down  and  S.  Matthew's 
Church  was  built  there,  the  great  white  owl  who 


had  lived  there  came  to  our  garden  and  was  to  be 
seen  on  summer  nights  floating  like  a  ghost  bird 
over  the  roof  of  the  house.  Though  the  wood  was 
close  to  Richard  Jeffries'  house,  I  do  not  remember 
his  remarking  on  this  owl  in  "  Nature  near  London," 
though  he  writes  of  the  trout  under  the  bridge  cf 
the  Maiden  stream,  which  I  also  had  often  watched, 
but  never  spoke  of,  for  fear  anyone  should  try  to 
catch  it. — Anne  Am.ateur. 

CLEMATISES     AND     "DIE-BACK." 

T  AST  year  we  lost  two  Clematises  (Nellie  Moser 
and  William  Kennet)  from  "  die-back."  The 
stems  were  merely  cut  off  when  tidying-up  and 
the  plants  wTitten-off  as  lost.  But  this  spring 
William  Kennet  put  up  a  strong  shoot  and  is  now 
some  10  feet  high,  and  Nellie  Moser,  after  having 
some  Mcrning  Glory  sown  over  her  remains,  came 
to  life  in  late  June  and  is  now  2  feet  high  and 
doing  well.  I  am  told  that  it  is  not  uncomm.on  tor 
■■  die-backs  "  to  reappear  in  this  way,  but  I  record 
the  above  instances  in  case  there  are  any  other 
readers  who,  like  m>'self,  held  the  belief  that  plants 
which  s.jccumbed  to  the  above  disease  were 
irretrievably  lost.  How  does  the  theory  that  it  is 
the  wild  stock  which  kills  the  Clematis  work  out 
in  such  instances  ? — A.  T.  Johnson. 

FELICITE    ET    PERPETUE. 

jyjR.  ENGLEHEART  must  have  read  my  last 
note  very  hastily,  for  I  plainly  state  there  the 
object  of  my  writing  and  offer  him  the  opportunity 
of  substantiating  his  view — which  as  I  foresaw,  he 
declines.  His  feeble  sarcasm  about  my  calling 
upon  him  for  elementary  instruction  in  French  is 
a  subterfuge,  for  after  the  lessons  in  French 
I  have  already  giver  to  two  other  persons 
during  this  discussion,  the  impartial  reader 
will  easily  see  that  I  am  not  in  need  of  it. 
.And  if  I  were,  up  to  the  present  Mr.  Engleheart 
has  given  no  indication  of  his  capability  to  give 
such  instruction.  What  I  asked  for  is  not  to 
be  found  in  a  grammar.  I  asked  for  three  or  four 
everyday  practical  instances  of  the  use  of  the 
h)-phen  in  the  way  Mr.  Engleheart  contends  it 
can  be  properly  used.  He  does  not  comply,  but 
refers  me  to  a  grammar,  and  that  shows  me  verv 
clearly  he  does  not  understand  what  he  so  con- 
fidently states  is  a  fact.  ,A  grammar  may  give  rules, 
but  it  is  the  intelligent  application  of  them  that  is 
the  all  important  point.  I  can  find  six  rules  for 
the  use  of  the  h\-phen  in  the  first  French  grammar 
that  I  lay  my  hand  on,  yet  not  one  of  them  is 
applicable  to  the  case  under  discussion.  The 
use  of  h>-phens  is  to  some  extent  a  matter  of 
custom  or  taste — it  is  not  idiom  but  is  treated 
under  punctuation,  therefore  Mr.  Engleheart 
would  have  been  infinitely  better  advised  and 
have  shown  much  more  knowledge  of  the  subject 
if  he  had  recommended  a  reference  to  the 
work  of  an  eminent  French  printer's  reader,  let 
us  say  something  like  I.efevre's  "Guide  pratique 
du  compositeur  et  de  I'imprimeur  t>T30graphes," 
Reduced  to  its  simplest  form  Mr.  Engleheart's 
argument  is  that  the  hyphen  is  used  to  denote  the 
omission  of  a  conjunction.  My  reply  to  that  is 
distinctly  that  the  function  of  a  hyphen  is,  as  its 
French  name  ftrait  d'union)  implies,  merely  that 
of  a  connecting  link.  It  does  not  signify  an  omis- 
sion or  replace  a  particle,  but  joins  up  words  or 
names  which  form  an  entity  or  a  single  idea.  ,A 
hA'phen  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  in  succession, 
with  almost  any  number  of  words,  to  link  them 
up  chain-like  and  form  a  whole  with  a  single  idea, 
so  to  speak,  running  through  it.  Mr.  Engleheart's 
want  of  appreciation  of  this  fundamental  fact  is 
proved  by  the  very  example  he  quotes.  Of  course 
we  sav  Besant  and  Rice.      But   when   the   French 


say  Erckmann-Chatrian  they  use  the  h^-phen  not  to 
indicate  the  omission  of  "  et,"  but  to  create  the 
idea  of  an  entity,  two  in  one.  If  Mr.  Engleheart 
has  no  more  to  say  to  me,  I  have  something  more^ 
to  say  to  him  that  will  enlarge  his  knowledge  of 
the  use  of  the  hj-phen  in  French.  I  will  take  a  few 
common,  illuminating  examples.  Several  of  my 
French  gardening  friends  bear  the  title  of  Secretaire- 
General  of  a  society.  If  there  is  any  point  in  Mr. 
Engleheart's  contention,  this  means  that  the  bearer 
is  both  a  secretary  and  a  general.  I  am  wondering, 
if  that  be  so,  what  a  Secretaire  General-Adjoint  can 
be.  If  I  do  not  understand  what  I  am  talking 
about  after  forty-five  years'  intimate  acquaintance 
with  France  and  the  French,  I  should  like  to  know 
the  precise  value  of  the  hyphens  in  Fontenay-au.x- 
Roses,  Bourg-la-Reine,  Beaux-Arts,  Pas-de-Calais, 
Seine-et-Oise,  Seine-Inferieure,  etc.  Does  each  of 
these  h^'phens  signify-  the  omission  of  a  conjunction 
or  some  other  particle  ?  and  if  so,  what  ?  Rose 
names,  and  indeed  any  flower  names,  commemorat- 
ing two  persons  are  rare.  In  Roses  I  know  only  two 
others,  i.e.,  Paul  et  Virginie  and  Stephanie  et 
Rodolphe.  Has  anybody  ever  yet  seen  these 
names  reproduced  by  any  competent  authority  as 
Paul-Virginie  or  Stephanie- Rodolphe  ?  Of  course 
not,  nobody  but  Mr.  Engleheart  ■v\'Ould  ever  suggest 
they  could  be,  and  he  claims  they  would  be 
equally  good  and  idiomatic  French  1 !  Now  as  to 
taking  pains.  Never  during  my  long  and  ex- 
ceptional career  as  a  horticultural  journalist 
have  I  ever  made  statements  at  random — or 
which  I  could  not  prove — and]  the  present  case 
is  no  exception  to  my  never  varying  rule. 
Does  Mr.  Engleheart  as  an  ordinary  Britisher 
presume  to  put  his  opinion  on  a  matter  of  French 
floral  nomenclature  before  competent  French 
authorities  ?  Is  he  a  law  unto  himself  ? 
It  would  appear  so.  Then  let  him  hear 
what  two  of  the  best  known  French  gardening 
journalists  say,  after  I  have  taken  the  pains  to 
put  the  case  before  them,  and  upon  whose  opinion 
I  should  unhesitatingly  rely  even  supposing  I  could 
not    argue    the    case    from    my    ovm   knowledge. 

M.  Ch.  Arranger,  the  acting  editor  of  Le  Jardin 
of  Paris  says : — "  Le  veritable  nom  de  la  rose  en 
question  est  bien  celui  que  voiis  inUiqiiez,  Felicite 
et  Perpetue." 

M.  E.  Turbat,  of  Orleans,  is  even  a  little  stronger. 
"  En  reponse  h  \otre  lettre  je  m'empresse  de  vous 
faire  connaitre  que  vous  avez  absolument  raison  et 
que  c'est  votre  these  qui  est  la  bonne  .  .  .  i! 
ne  m'est  pas  possible  .  .  .deprendre  part  a  la 
discussion  que  vous  soutenez  mais  je  vous  garanlie 
que  le  nom  Felicite  et  Perpetue  est  le  vrai." 
I  hope  the  printer  will  please  note  that  there  are  no- 
hyphens  here. 

I  have  one  more  bone  to  pick  with  Mr.  Englt - 
heart  and  then  I  am  done.  May  I  remind  him 
that  mere  contradiction  is  no  proof.  His  ipse 
dixit  is  not  convincing.  He  says  I  am  in 
error  in  denying  that  the  names  of  the  two 
female  martj'rs  are  always  associated  together. 
Let  him,  or  any  other  reader  open  his  Prayer 
Book  and  turn  to  the  church  calendar  ;  from  one 
end  of  it  to  the  other  no  reference  can  be  found  to 
Felicitas.  But  on  March  7  the  day  is  dedicated  to 
Perpetua,  M.  (that  is  martyr).  On  that  authority, 
I  repeat,  that  the  names  are  not  always  associated 
together.  Nor  are  they  associated  together  in  any- 
ordinary  almanac  or  calendar  which  contains  the 
names  of  holy  da\-s,  festivals  and  saint  daT,-s.  Try 
a  Whitaker,  where  St.  Perpetua  is  given  on  March  7, 
or  a  Lett's  where  S.  Perpetua  appears  on  the  same 
day,  or  a  French  one  like  Hachette's,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  no  mention  of  Felicitas  is 
made.  Why  then  does  Jlr.  Engleheart  give  an 
unqualified  contradiction  to  what,  if  he  had' 
taken  pains,  he  could  easily  have  verified  ? — 
C.    Harmax   Payne. 
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set  early   potatoes   whole  and 
of   a   fair   size. 

lyiV  extract  from  the  old  gardening  book  (The 
Garden,  October  2,  page  486)  about  the 
\irtue  of  planting  good-sized  Potatoes  for  early 
supplies  has  brought  me  a  most  instructive  letter 
from  the  Channel  Islands,  from  which  the  following 
is  a  quotation :  "  We  found  out  many  years  ago 
that  the  table  size  Potatoes  are  a  far  better  size 
to  plant  than  the  ordinary  planting  size,  and  this 
is  most  certainly  due  to  the  amount  of  substance 
the  parent  plant  carries.  Cut  seeds  are  very 
rarely  used,  neither  do  we  ever  disbud  the  seed 
to  one  or  two  eyes,  as  we  have  seen  advised  in 
England."  I  gather  from  my  correspondent 
that  the  above  is  practically  the  uni\-ersal  custom 
in  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  and  that  long  years  of 
trial  have  proved  its  eificacy.  "  WTiat  is  sauce 
for  the  goose,  is  sauce  for  the  gander,"  so  if  the 
planting  of  uncut,  good-sized  Potatoes  for  early 
supplies  pays  in  the  Channel  Islands,  why  should 
it  not  do  so  in  the  British  Isles  as  well  ? — Joseph 
Jacob.  ■ 

MUSCARI    COMOSUM. 

JJAS  anyone  any  experience  of  "  Muscari 
comosum,  Mill "  ?  I  recently  found  such 
Jovely  rich  purple  flowers  growing  (in  Rumania) 
2  feet  high ;  a  purple  with  very  little  red  in  it 
and  the  colour  of  a  Prince  of  Wales'  Violet.  On 
sending  a  dried  specimen  to  Kew,  I  have  received 
the  above  name  for  it.  I  am  anxious  to  know 
where  it  can  be  obtained,  and  if  anyone  has  grown 
it  in  this  country,  where  it  would  probably  not 
be  so  tall  as  the  Scabious  is,  deservedly  attracting 
some  attention.  Does  anyone  know  the  wild 
crimson  Scabious  of  Rumania ;  smaller  than 
S.  caucasica  and  quite  double,  but  of  a  most 
vivid  colour  ? — A.  M.  Martineau,  Brown  Hall, 
Siinningdale. 

LIEUT.  CHAURE. 
A/TR.  COOK  is  in  error  when  he  says  (page  5ri) 
that  this  yoimg  officer  perished  in  the  French 
dirigible  balloon  La  Patrie.  For  a  quarter  of  a 
•century  I  have  known  and  been  in  friendly  inter- 
course with  his  father,  M.  Lucien  Chaure,  the 
.editor  of  "  Le  Moniteur  d' Horticulture  "  of  Paris, 
and  I  well  remember  how,  in  1909,  young  Chaure 
met  his  death  with  several  other  young  French 
officers,  pioneers  as  they  were  of  military  aviation. 
Some  flowers,  there  were  two  Chrysanthemums 
among  them,  were  named  after  Lieutenant  Chaure 
by  floricultural  friends  of  his  father,  out  of  respect 
and  sympathy  for  him  in  his  great  and  unexpected 
trial.  Young  Chaure  was  a  chip  of  the  old  block — 
his  father  had  fought  in  the  Franco-German  War 
of  1870-71,  and  also  joined  up  again  in  1914. 
The  son,  instead  of  waiting  till  his  time  came  to 
serve  as  a  conscript,  voluntarily  enlisted  at  the 
age  of  eighteen.  He  was  serving  in  the  Engineers 
at  the  time  of  his  death  and  had  been  a  soldier 
ten  years  when  the  disaster  occurred  which  cost 
"him  his  life.  But  as  I  have  said,  the  dirigible 
was  not  La  Patrie,  it  was  the  Rcpublique.  Con- 
firmation of  what  I  say  can  be  found,  if  required, 
in  the  Paris  horticultural  press  of  the  late  summer 
or  early  autumn  of  1909.  I  do  not  remember  the 
exact  date. — C.  Harman  Pav.'ie. 

THE    NEW    HARDY    PINK    ALLWOODII 

T  DO  want  to  tell  you  how  much  pleasure  those 

wonderful    Allwoodii    Pinks    have    given    me 

this  summer  and  autumn.     There  they  are  now, 

•  covered   with   buds   and   flowers   and   looking   as 

if  I  may  hope  for  a  Christmas  nosegay  !     I  believe 

they   would  bloom  then  if  the  frosts  let   them  ! 

I  should  dearly  love  to  dig  one  up  and  try  if  it 

would  like  living  indoors  with  me,  but  they  are 

-such  treasures  that  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart 

•to  endanger  the  life  of  one  of  them!     .\s  it  is. 
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I  am  striving  hard  to  find  an  old  wall — in  our 
neighbourhood  we  all  have  fences — because  I 
saw  somewhere  that  they  loved  old  mortar,  and 
I  do  feel  that  any  reasonable  or  unreasonable 
desire  of  the  dear  things  should  be  gratified ! 
Do  you  not  think  there  will  be  very  bright  and 
beautiful  haloes  reserved  for  the  people  who 
make  more  beauty  for  this  very  beautiful  world  ? 
— Mary  Cruickshank. 

[Our  correspondent  sends  a  photograph  of  a 
bed  of  Dianthus  Allwoodii  Susan  growing  in  a 
cottage  garden.  As  all  the  world  knows,  this 
new  hardy  race  of  garden  plants  was  developed 
by  the  AUwood  Brothers  by  crossing  the  Perpetual- 
flowering  Carnation  and  the  old-fashioned  hardv 
garden  Pink.  This  bed  was  planted  last  autumn, 
and  we  consider  the  best  results  are  obtained 
from  autumn  planting ;  certainly  it  results  in 
earlier  flowers  in  the  spring  of  the  year. — Ed.] 

CALOCHORTI. 

JN  The  Garden  for  Jtily  3  (page  335)  there  was 
an  account  of  some'  Californian  gard<lns,  but 
nearly  all  the  plants  named  require  a  hot  house 
to  grow  them.  There  are  some  Californian  bulbs 
which  are  hardy  here  and    would  be  in  England  ; 
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white  with  red  at  the  centre  and  the  outside  is  red 
purple,  brown  or  reddish  with  tiny  flecks  of  yellow 
in  it.  Oculatus  is  another  white,  and  citrinus  and 
luteus  arc  yellow,  and  they  are  all  tall  and  graceful 
on  their  wiry  stalks.  In  all  the  yellow  is  a  vivid 
hard  colour  and  in  some  there  is  an  almost  black 
blotch  at  the  basi;  of  the  petal  giving  a  very  marked 
contrast.  The  above  are  varieties  of  C.  venustus, 
but  there  are  other  species,  one  of  which,  macro- 
carpus,  has  large  pale  lavender  flowers  marked  at 
the  base  with  deeper  lavender  and  covered  with 
yellow  hairs  and  is  a  beautiful  thing,  another,  which 
I  have  not  been  able  to  get  so  far,  but  which 
should  be  fine,  is  nitidus,  which  is  white  with  an 
indi.go  blotch  in  the  centre  of  each  petal. — C.  T. 
Hilton,  Port  Alberni,  B.C. 

[We  are  greatly  obliged  to  our  Colonial  corre- 
spondent for  his  interesting  letter  concerning  these 
plants.  Which,  in  their  several  sections  and  e-xquisite 
^'arieties  are  well  known  to  cultivators  of  choice 
'  bulbous  ;  flowers  in  this  country.  The  late  Dr. 
Wallace  ■  of  Colchester  made  a  speciality  of  them, 
and  his  json,  Mr.  R.  W.  Wallace— to-day  in  the 
transition  stage  'twixt  Colchester  and  Tunbridge 
Wells — famous  for  bearded  Irises,  Lilies  and  other 
plants,   also  specialised  in   them  to  a  far  greater 


A     DARK-EYED     VARIETY    OF     THE     NEW     R4CEJ0F    ALLWOODII  GARDEX    PI.XKS. 
Planted    last   auiiimn  and   still  flowerii.g   in   a  cottage  garden. 


which  are  not  expensive  and  are  extremely  dainty 
and  pretty.  I  refer  to  the  Calochorti,  often  called 
Californian  Tulips.  At  home  they  are  woodland 
plants  and  like  a  light,  loose,  well-drained  soil,  but 
in  England  where  the  sunmiers  are, not  so  hot,  they 
would  only  require  very  light  shade  or  none  at  all.: 
As  the  Californian  summers  are  hot  and  dry,  they 
would  do  better  in  England  if  lifted  and  stored  in 
a  dry,  warm  place  in  paper  bags,  without  packing, 
and  planted  out  again  in  October.  Plant  2  J  inches 
to  3  inches  deep  and  unless  the  weather  is  very 
cold,  they  would  require  no  protection  and  at  most 
only  a  light  covering  cf  leaves  or  litter.  There  are 
three  sections  ;  first  the  Globe  Tulips,  of  which 
albus  is  like  a  large  drop  pearl  set  in  a  green  claw 
and  is  one  of  the  daintiest  of  them  all ;  Amabilis  is 
a  rich  yellow  ;  in  these  the  petals  keep  closed  and 
do  not  show  the  inside  of  the  flower.  Section  II 
are  the  Star  Tulips  or  Cat's  Ears,  which  are  open 
and  the  basal  half  of  the  petals  covered  with 
hairs ;  they  are  Benthami  (yellow),  lilacinus 
(lilac),  and  Maweanus  major  (white)  ;  this  section 
is  dwarfer  than  the  other  two.  Section  HI,  the 
Mariposa  or  Butterfly  Tulips.  Of  these  Vestor 
will  grow  on  a  heavier  soil,  and  in  full  sun  it  is 


extent,   lexhibiting    them    largely    at    the    Inne'^ 
Temple  and  other  shows.    Between  1870  and  1900 
something  like   thirty   varieties   were   certificated 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  England,  the 
Eldorado  strain  gaining  an  award  of  merit  in  i8g6. 
Indeed,   at   the   May  and   June  shows   here,   few 
bnlbous  '  flowers    were    more    frequently    seen   in 
the  past,   though   during  recent    years  they  have 
appeared   at    less    frequent    intervals.      Some    of 
them  (as  Cyclobothra)  were  knowTi  and  flowered 
nearly  fifty  years  ago,  while  fifteen   or   so   years 
back  that   unique    "  Mariposa   Lily,"   C.    nitidus, 
which  our  correspondent  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
get,  could  have  been  purchased  here  at  3s.  6d.  per 
dozen.    The  past  volumes  of  The  Garden  contain 
many  references  to  them,  while  the  first  Volume  of 
"  Flora  and  Sylva,"  published  in   r903,   contains 
an  exhaustive  account  of  the  genus  by  Carl  Purdy, 
Ukiah,   California.     In  a  few  places  only  in  the 
British   Isles   have   they  proved   a   success   when 
permanently    planted    and    generally    they    are 
decidedly    better    for   lifting    each    summer    and 
replanting    in    October    and    November,    though, 
correctly   stored,    they   may   also    be    planted   in 
February  and  March. — Ed.] 
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RED    ROSES    IN    AUTUMN 


By 


AATilTE     LADY." 


EVERY  autumn,  as  we  study  our  Rose 
catalogues,  we  read  of  new  Roses  of 
almost  every  imaginable  colotir.  New 
tints  of  apricot,  orange,  copper,  bronze, 
cerise,  daffodil  yellow  and  countless 
others  are  described  in  most  alluring  fasliion. 
Yet  when  we  go  into  the  garden  at  this  time  of 
year  (October)  which  are  the  Roses  that  are  braving 
best  the  usually  somewhat  boisterous  weather  of 
autumn  ?  Many  of  the  yellow  and  orange  tinted 
varieties  are  apt  to  look  duU  and  washed  out, 
though  those  of  the  Pernet  group 
are  a  distinct  advance  in  this 
respect,  while  the  white  and  blush 
coloiu'ed  Roses  are  frequently 
weather  stained — ^to  this  an  ex- 
ception must  be  made  in  favour 
of  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  which 
produces  lovely  autmnn  blooms. 
But  the  crimson  Roses  are  still 
magnificent  in  their  rich  coloiaring, 
and,  indeed,  they  seem  to  glow 
with  an  added  lustre  in  the 
mellow  light  of  autumn. 

In  the  very  hot  stmshine  of 
July  and  August  the  crimson, 
especially  of  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals,  is  sometimes  burnt  to  a 
dull  brown,  while  in  the  Hybrid 
Teas  the  beautiful  deep  tints  are 
liable  to  become  lighter,  or 
to  use  rosarians'  slang,  to 
"  blue." 

October,  1920,  is  being  favoured 
with  specially  lovely  daj-s,  doubtless 
to  compensate  for  the  cold 
and  rainy  July  and  August,  con- 
sequently even  the  paler  Roses 
are  this  year  coming  a  far  better 
colour  than  they  usually  do  in 
mid-October,  but  the  red  Roses 
are  the  glory  of  the  autumn 
Rose  garden.  Our  beds  of  General 
JIcArthur,  Mrs.  Edward  Powell, 
Hoositr  Beauty  and  Richmond 
are  now  feasts  of  fragrance  and 
beauty,  while  Red  Letter  Day 
and  K.  of  K ,  though  they  lack 
the  endearing  quality  of  sweet- 
ness, attract  all  visitors  by  th^ 
brilliance  of  their  crimson  scarlet 
blossoms. 

Again,  the  lighter  crimson 
Gruss  an  Teplitz,  with  its  ruddy 
foliage  and  its  delicious  scent, 
is  a  most  excellent  autumn 
bloomer,  whether  grown  as'  a 
big  bush  or  pruned  harder  and 
used  as  a  bedding  Rose.  Anyone 
who  wishes  to  see  Gruss  an  Teplitz 
growing  luxuriantly  should  pay  a  visit  to  Harrow 
Churchyard,  where  many  big  bushes  of  this  varietv, 
covered  with  their  crimson  blossoms,  make  a 
brilliant  effect  against  the  grey  church  and  the 
vivid  green  grass. 

Dora  van  Tets  is  a  very  pretty  dark  crimson 
Rose,  sweet  scented  and  a  good  shape,  but  it  is 
not  a  strong  grower  nor  a  very  free  flowerer, 
therefore  a  bed  of  it  is  apt  to  be  a  little  disappoint- 
ing.    It  makes  a  good  buttonhole. 

Laurent  Carle,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  robust 
and  vigorous,  with  excellent  foliage,  but  its  large 
and  abundant  blooms  are  not  of  very  good  form 
nor  is  the  colour- — a  light  clarety  crimson — so 
pleasing  as  many  of  the  reds.     They  are,  however. 


very  fragrant,  and  altogether,  I  think,  it  is  quite 
worth  while  having  a  group  of  Lament  Carle  in 
the  garden  for  the  sake  of  its  autumn  flowering  and 
foliage. 

Ecarlate  is  one  of  the  brightest  of  all  red  Roses 
at  this  time  of  year.  The  petals  are  somewhat 
transparent  and  seem  to  catch  and  reflect  the  sun's 
rays  in  a  wonderfully  effective  manner. 

Yesterday  (October  13)  I  went  down  to  Kew 
Gardens  and  was  somewhat  surprised  to  read  at 
the  gate  that  the  flowers  most  worth  a  visit  were 
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the  "  Roses  near  the  Palm  House."  I  quickly 
made  my  way  there  and  found  they  were,  indeed, 
well  worth  coming  many  miles  to  see.  Often  in 
summer  when  we  have  looked  at  the  bedding  Roses 
at  Kew  we  have  been  disappointed  -with  both  their 
growth  and  their  flowers.  Evidently  a  fine  autumn 
afternoon  is  the  time  to  see  them  ;  their  growth 
was,  for  the  most  part,  excellent,  and  they  were 
blooming  gloriously  ;  whites,  yeUows,  pinks  and 
crimsons,  it  was  hard  to  say  which  were  doing  the 
best.  But  as  I  am  writing  now  only  of  red  Roses, 
I  must  say  that  among  them  all  Ecarlate  was 
specially  bright  and  effective.  There,  too,  was  a 
bed  of  the  old-fashioned  China  Princesse  de  Sagan, 
with   its   superbly   coloured   blood  red   blossoms. 


To  my  mind  it  was  subjected  to  too  severe  pruning. 
In  our  own  garden  we  find  that  both  Princesse  de 
Sagan  and  the  bright  red  Cliina  Fab\ier  grow  and 
flower  far  more  satisfactorily  if  they  are  scarcely 
pruned  at  all.  Big  beds  of  Hugh  Dickson  were 
full  of  foliage  and  had  a  certain  nmnber  of  superb 
flowers  at  the  top  of  the  long  sprays.  But  this  is 
a  digression,  and  I  must  get  back  to  our  own 
garden. 

Chateau  de  Clos  Vougeot,  in  spite  of  its  tire- 
some sprawling  habit,  is  a  Rose  one  cannot  do 
without  on  accotmt  of  its  intensely  deep  crimson 
blossoms  ;  the  petals  are  of  velvety  texture  and 
are  shaded  with  blackish  maroon.  The  fragrance 
of  this  Rose  is  also  remarkable. 

George  Dickson  is  another  fine  dark  crimson 
Rose,  but  although  it  is  a  strong 
grower  and  free  flowerer,  I  do 
not  consider  it  a  really  good 
garden  Rose ;  it  hangs  its  hand- 
some head  and  is  also  given  to 
mildew,  and  many  of  the  flowers 
come  a  very  poor  shape ;  it  is, 
however,  a  useful  Rose  for  ex- 
hibitors. Among  the  newer  red 
Roses  we  have  in  our  garden  is 
a  group  of 

Covent  Garden.  —  This  is  a 
good  grower,  has  firm,  erect  stems 
on  which  the  bright  crimson 
blossoms  are  well  held ;  it  is, 
however,  not  so  free  as  a  bedding 
Rose  should  be  and  has  verj-  little 
scent. 

Red  '  Cross  is  one  of  the 
brightest  of  red  Roses  and  is  also 
free  flowering.  It  is  a  fair  shape, 
but  has  not  the  fragrance  one  still 
expects  from  a  red  Rose. 

Walter  C.  Clarke  is  a  fine  coloiured 
dark  maroon  crimson  Rose  with 
distinct  and  beautiful  foliage ; 
it  is  only  fairly  free  and  is  not 
specially  fragrant. 

C.  V.  Haworth,  though  rather 
apt  to  come  a  bad  shape  and 
not  free  enough  to  use  as  a 
bedding  Rose,  is  of  so  fine  a 
crimson  that  it  is  worth  a  place 
in  a  garden  where  red  Roses  are 
sought    after. 

Augustus  Hartmann  is  a  Rose 
of  lovely  colom'ing  and,  when 
at  its  best,  of  a  beautiful  shape. 
I  had  never  thought  of  it  as  a 
particularly  good  bedding  or 
autumnal  variety  till  I  saw  a 
bed  of  it  recently  at  Kew  in 
full  bloom  and  ^•igorous  in 
growth.  The  coloiu',  usually 
described  as  geranium  red,  is  a 
soft  but  glowing  tint  somewhere 
between  cerise  and  crimson. 

There  are  many  more  beautiful 
red  Roses  among  the  Hybrid- 
Teas  ;  I  am  only  wTiting  of  those  with  which  I 
am  well  acquainted  and  which  are  good  autimi- 
nals,  that  is  why  the  splendid  crimson  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  such  as  Horace  Vernet  and  Victor 
Hugo  are  omitted. 

I  have  seen  two  new  varieties  at  the  National 
Rose  Society's  Shows  this  year  which  were  so 
beautiful,  as  shown,  that  I  hope  they  may  prove 
themselves  good  garden  Roses.  One  was  shown 
at  the  Provincial  Exhibition  at  Leeds  and  there 
received  the  gold  medal — this  was  Hawlmark. 
Scarlet  ;  the  other  received  the  same  distinction 
at  the  National  Rose  Society's  .-Vutumn  Show  in 
Vincent  Square  and  is  named  after  the  Secretary,. 
Mr.  Coiurtney  Page.     Judging  by  their  appearance 
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at  the  shows,  Hawlmark  Scarlet  is  probably  the 
stronger  grower  of  the  two,  but  Courtney  Page  has 
the  more  perfect  form ;  both  are  deliciously 
fragrant. 

Before  concluding  these  short  notes  I  will  just 
add  that  I  always  find  red  Roses  are  more  appreci- 
ated in  the  house  at  this  time  of  year  than  any 
others  ;  if  there  is  a  vase  of  Mrs.  Edward  Powell  or 
General  McArthur  or  Richmond  in  my  drawing- 
room  all  my  visitors  seem  to  be  attracted  by  it, 
though  they  may  hardly  notice  any  other  Roses 
in  the  room.  At  the  Autumn  Rose  Show  I  was 
much  struck  with  the  beauty  of  a  table  decorated 
entirely  with  blossoms  of  the  dark  velvety  crimson 
Hoosier  Beauty  ;  they  were  arranged  in  low  glass 
vases  ;  no  foliage  except  their  own  was  used,  and 
the  exhibitor  had,  to  my  thinking,  displayed 
considerable  taste  in  the  moderate  yet  graceful 
way  in  which  she  had  employed  her  well  chosen 
material  ;  it  would  liave  been  a  real  pleasure  to 
have  dined  at  that  table. 


Border  Carnations  :  a  Review  of  the  Season 


By    J.    L    GIBSON. 


[Conlinucd    from    piigc    445. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE 

A    PURE    \\'HITE    MICHAELMAS   DAISY. 

(^  Aster  Perry's  White. — We  have  received 
from  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farms,  Enfield, 
flowers  of  the  new  Aster  Perry's  White,  which 
recently  received  an  award  of  merit  from  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  It  belongs  to  the 
Novi-Belgii  type  and  is  likely  to  be  a  great 
acquisition  to  the  single-flowered  pure  white 
Michaelmas  Daisies.  We  have,  so  far,  not  seen 
an  Aster  of  this  type  so  good  in  size,  flori- 
ferousness  or  purity.  Sir.  Perry,  who  is  a  first- 
rate  judge  of  hardy  plants  and  has  exceptional 
opportunity  for  comparing  the  merits  of  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  writes :  "  After  very  careful  comparison 
I  claim  this  to  be  the  finest  white  yet  introduced  ; 
the  flowers,  on  opening,  have  a  yellow  disc,  and 
after  the  first  four  or  five  days  it  assumes  that 
pretty  reddish  tint,  rendering  the  variety  particu- 
larly effective." 


BORDER   CARNATIONS   EDENSIDE   AND    DR. 
CRAWFURD. 


IN  my  previous  notes  under  this  heading, 
appearing  in  the  issue  for  September  4,  I 
gave  my  impressions  of  the  leading  flowers 
among  self-coloured  Carnations  in  shades 
of  white,  blush,  pink,  rose,  scarlet,  maroon 
and  crimson,  and  in  continuation  I  shall  take  the 
yellow,  orange  or  buff,  grey  and  piu-ple,  and  old 
rose  or  w*ine-coloured  sells  before  going  on  to 
fancies' — white  or  yellow  groimd  and  nondescript. 
We  still  await  the  advent  of  a  deep  golden  yellow 
self  of  buttercup  shade,  but  as  things  are  Daffodil, 
Glamour  and  Border  Yellow  are  the  best.  The 
first  named  is  still  the  leader  of  this  section  for 
exhibition  pmposes,  but  it  is  not  quite  perfect 
in  calyx,  is  late  coming  into  flower,  and  is  not 
really  refined  in  form,  though  a  little  manipulation 
of  the  petals  makes  it  easily  a  stage  bloom.  Glamoiu: 
was  offered  last  year  as  an  improvement  on 
Daffodil,  but  my  first  trial  does  not  bear  this  out, 
though  there  is  no  question  about  it  being  stronger 
in  constitution.  Border  Yellow  is  the  most 
satisfactory  all-round  yellow  so  far.  Fine  in 
colour,  form  and  calyx,  it  is  a  healthy  grower  and 
produces  abundant  grass.  Before  long  I  have 
hopes  of  recording  the  existence  of  a  really  improved 
Daffodil.  Another  yellow  self  that  has  always 
done  well  with  me  is  Solfaterre.  The  flower  is 
beautifully  shaped,  but  the  plant  is  a  bit  tall  and 
straggly  in  growth. 

The  best   of  the  new  orange  and  apricot  selfs 
are  Effie  Deans,  Loyalty,  Akbar  and  Dr.  Raymond 
Crawfurd,  the  first  named  being  a  first-rate  novelty 
for   either   show   piu'poses   or   garden   decoration, 
though     Dr.    Crawfurd    is    better    out    of    doors, 
having  the  strongest  possible  constitution  and  being 
safe  from  calyx  bm'sting.     Loyalty  and  Akbar  are 
deeper    in     colour,    approaching     orange     scarlet 
in    tint.    Loyalty   I   consider   the   better.       Dora 
Blick,    an   older   variety,    has    the   most    glowing 
orange  colour  of  any,    but    while    ex- 
cellent under  glass,  it   is  not    robust 
enough    to    give    of    its    best    in    the 
border. 

In  grey  and  pm-ple  shades  we 
need  more  refinement  of  form  and  a 
better  habit  of  growth.  The  Grey 
Douglas  is  much  the  best  at  present. 
The  flower,  opening  in  lavender  of  a 
darkish  tone,  takes  on  with  age  a 
most  beautiful  silvery  sheen,  at  the 
same  time  paling  to  a  real  grey  tint. 
This  is  a  great  favourite,  and  will 
remain  so  till  something  better  comes 
along.  Its  fault  is  that  its  layers 
grow  too  freely  after  being  put 
down  ;  the  plants  consequently  always 
begin  life  with  a  leggy  and  untidy 
aspect.  Dick  Swiveller  and  Piurple 
Emperor  are  the  only  other  purples 
worth  recording,  except  Irma,  which 
is  better  than  either  in  colour,  but  is 
constitutionally  weak  and  is  only 
useful  for  exhibitors.  Swiveller  is  a 
fine  dark  purple  and  strongly  clove 
perfumed. 

Old  rose  is  a  difficult  shade  to  visu- 
alise in  one's  mind  when  applied  to 
floral  colour,  but  in  .Antiquary  we  have 
something  approaching  antique  rose 
seen  in  certain  fabrics  of  art  shades. 
Miss  Rose  Josephs,  an  older  variety, 
RAYMOND  is  still  so  good  as  to  be  classed 
among  the  very  best.     In  colour  it  is 


similar  to  the  last  named  and  always  constant. 
Its  habit  of  growth  leaves  nothing  to  wish  for. 
Its  stems  are  strong  and  upright,  calyx  sound, 
and  the  flower  is  of  matchless  form,  every  peta 
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opening  flat  to  form  a  circular  bloom  of  high 
quality. 

I  shall  now  pass  on  to  the  nondescript  fancies, 
as  the  white,  yellow  and  buff  grounds  will  take  an 
article  to  themselves.  The  nondescripts  are,  to 
many  of  us,  a  most  fascinating  class,  and  some  of 
them  want  the  description  of  an  artist's  pen 
with  an  artist's  perception  behind  it,  to  give  a 
clear  idea  of  what  they  are  like.  Maud  is  a 
delightful  novelty,  catalogued  as  salmon,  striped 
slate  grey,  but  this  is  not  a  good  guide  to  its  com- 
plexion. The  ground  colour  is  salmon  old  rose, 
and  the  stripes  are  greyish  old  rose,  and  it  is  the 
continuity  of  an  old  rose  suggestion  through  the 
whole  flower  that  gives  its  lovely  harmony  of 
tone  claimed  for  it  by  Mr.  Douglas,  its  raiser. 
The  shape  of  the  flowers  is  also  first  class,  and  they 
are  held  upright  on  stiff  stems. 

J.  Saville  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Carna- 
tions ever  given  to  the  public.  For  those  who 
worship  size  in  flowers  it  is  not  intended,  but  it 
is  exquisitely  neat  in  form,  looking  for  all  the  world 
like  a  dressed  flower,  and  its  colouring  is  oriental 
in  its  splendomr  without  being  chaotic.  Each 
smooth  petal  has  an  apricot  or  golden  apricot 
base,  heavily  suffused  and  edged  with  clear  dark 
lavender  and  striped  blood  red  and  deep  maroon. 
To  add  to  its  qualities  it  is  one  of  the  most  certain 
seeders,  and  its  progeny  give  a  wonderful  variety 
of  strange  coloiur  combinations.  Stocks  are 
rather  short  so  far,  but  J.  Saville  siurely  will  com- 
mand attention  next  year.  The  third  of  my 
triumvhate  is  Cleopatra.  Its  description  of  rose 
madder,  lightly  pencilled  scarlet,  does  not  seem 
to  convey  much  of  its  beauty,  and  I  am  at  a  loss 
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to  enlarge  on  its  pen  portrait,  or  to  say  wherein 
lies  its  fascination.  I  can  only  advise  readers 
to  get  it  and  find  out  for  themselves  that  it  is  a 
real  good  thing.  Peggy  is  another  new  variety — an 
improved  The  Jester- — ^better  in  colour  and  habit. 
For  the  border  it  is  perfection,  being  one  of  the 
dwarfest  Carnations  I  have  ever  seen,  and  the 
flower-stems  are  so  strong  that  staking  is  quite 
superfluous.  The  colour  is  rosy  salmon,  striped 
red,  the  petals  are  extremely  shapely,  and  the 
calyx  never  bursts.  Miranda,  a  large  flower  of  a 
soft  rose  shade  ticked  with  greyish  lavender, 
does  well  in  the  open  and  has  many  admirers. 
There  is  now  quite  a  batch  of  these  daring  fancies 
of  slate  colour,  striped  crimson,  vermilion  or 
scarlet,  the  best  of  which  are  probably  Saladia  and 
Tarquin,  though  others  will  be  appearing  before 
long.  Mrs.  A.  Cruwys,  an  older  sort,  is  very 
brilliant,  mauve  in  its  ground  colour,  with  ver- 
siUion  stripes,   but  it   is  imgainly  in  growth  and 


frequently  sports.  Another  good  nondescript 
is  Leonidas,  rosy  lavender  with  orange  apricot 
at  the  base  of  the  petals,  a  fine  shaped  flower. 
Of  the  older  ones  Admiral  Beatty  and  Mrs.  Andrew 
Brotherstone  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  general 
effect  of  the  former  is  a  lilac  lavender,  ageing  to 
lavender  grey ;  but  the  base  of  the  petals  is 
salmon,  a  very  pretty  combination.  Mrs.  Andrew 
Brotherstone  is  quite  an  old  variety,  but  it  has 
many  merits.  Its  shape  is  perfect,  calyx  a  non- 
burster,  and  it  is  highly  scented.  The  ground 
colour  is  purplish  crimson,  entirely  covered  with 
minute  white  ticks,  giving  a  pleasing  finish  to 
what  would  otherwise  be  a  rather  heavy  tone. 
Verdun,  a  new  introduction  last  year,  is  quite  a 
fresh  break  in  colour.  The  ground  is  chocolate 
red,  striped  scarlet  and  maroon,  good  form  and 
ealyx.  A  sedate  blend  of  colouring  this,  but  hand- 
some and  quite  satisfying  to  the  artistic  sense. 
{To  be  coiiUmted.) 


DUTCH    AND    SPANISH    IRISES 


By     the    rev.     JOSEPH     JACOB. 


NEARLY  everyone  knows  a  Spanish 
Iris.  The  race  has  been  in  our  gardens 
for  so  many  generations  that  it 
would  be  strange  were  it  other- 
wise. However,  within  the  last 
decade  and  a  half  a  great  man}'  new  and 
very  beautiful  varieties  have  found  their 
way  into  trade  lists.  One  well  known 
wholesale  firm  in  Holland  catalogues  no 
less  than  sixty-one.  These  percolate  into 
different  retail  lists  in  Great  Britain,  and 
so  it  may  be  of  interest  if  I  give  the 
result  of  a  somewhat  extensive  trial  which 
I  had  in  my  own  garden  last  winter  and 
spring.  But  not  only  has  the  Spanish 
section  of  bulbous  Irises  been  enlarged, 
but  a  new  group,  which  to  a  considerable 
extent  feature  them,  has  sprung  into 
being  which  has  rather  larger  and  con- 
siderably earlier  flowers  and  which  now 
goes  by  the  name  of  Dutch  Irises.  The 
formation  of  this  strain  was  the  handi- 
work of  the  well  knonT  Haarlem  firm 
of  C.  G.  van  Tubergen,  jun.,  and  what 
is  very  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that 
it  has  no  hispanica  blood  in  its  com- 
position. It  has  been  evolved  from  crosses 
between  filifolia  (pra-cox)  and  lusitanica, 
and  in  a  slight  degree  from  tingitana. 
One  variety — Rembrandt — ^has  already 
become  current  coin  in  our  gardens,  and, 
although  it  is  dangerous  to  prophesy,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  everyone  will 
want  to  have  some  of  them  in  their 
gardens. 

They  bridge  the  awkward  weeks  between 
the   last   of  the  May-flowering  Ttdips  and 
the  blooming  of   the   Spanish   Irises.     Up 
to    the    time    of    the   last    Chelsea   Show 
Tubergen's    held   the   field,    although    growers    ii 
Holland   may   doubtless   have    heard   of    another 
make  of  "Dutch"  and  very  possibly  have  even 
seen    them    growing   in    the    groimds    of    Messrs. 
de    Graaif    Brothers    of    Leiden,     who,     in     the 
same    way     that    Tubergen     made    the    original 
"  Dutch,"  have    produced    the    still    newer    race 
of    what    I    see    is    usually    catalogued   by   the 
trade    growers     of     Holland    as    "  Dutch,"    too, 
although  its  parentage  is  quite  different  from  the 
earlier    strain,    inasmuch    as    there    is    hispanica 
blood  in  it. 


Wanted   a  Name? — .\s  I   happen  to  be  the 
godfather  of  the  old  "  Dutch  "  Irises  I  naturally 
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feel  a  good  deal  interested  in  what  de  Graaff's 
strain  is  to  be  called.  I  gather  from  private 
letters  which  I  have  received  from  Mr.  van 
Tubergen's  firm  that  they  are  a  little  jealous  of 
any  other  strain  but  their  o«-n  going  by  the  name 
of  "  Dutch."  On  the  other  hand,  the  public 
will  not  want  to  have  a  needless  multiplication 
of  names  for  what  to  all  outward  appearance 
(judging  from  what  I  saw  at  Chelsea  this  year) 
look  very  much  the  same.  So,  as  these,  too, 
have  been  "  made  in  Holland,"  may  I  be  permitted 
to  suggest  that  they  be    continued  to  be  called. 


as  ipso  facto  the}'  are  already  by  many,  Dutch 
Irises.  They  knock  at  the  closed  door  and  say, 
•'  Am  not  I  a  man  and  a  brother  ?  "  If  they 
flower  well  before  the  Spanish,  to  me  they  fulfil 
the  necessary  condition  of  admittance ;  but 
if  they  do  not,  then  it  would  seem  they  should 
be  simply  "  Spanish."  A  test  would  be,  if  they 
flower  well  before  Hercules  and  Corelli  (two  of 
the  earliest  Spanish)  or  not.  Both  Mr.  van 
Tubergen  and  Messrs.  de  Graaff  have  sent  me  a 
collection  of  their  specialities  to  grow  in  my  o^vu 
garden  in  order  that  I  may  test  them  under 
similar  conditions  of  treatment  and  position. 
I  need  not  say  that  I  am  very  grateful  for  this 
expression  of  their  confidence,  and  that  I  am 
fully  prepared  to  take  the  ancient  Gooseberry- 
show  weigher's  oath  that  in  my  verdict  "  I  wiU 
favour  neither  man  nor  berry"  {i.e.,  Iris). 

Selections  of  the  "old  Dutch."— The  Editor 
of  The  G.\rdex  and  I  shared  last  autumn  a  very 
considerable  collection  of  the  Tubergen  varieties 
which    we    each    planted    in    our    own    garden. 
Unfortunately     an     unfriendly     breeze     whisked 
away  my  friend's  bags  as  they  lay  on  the  groimd 
after  he  had  planted  their  contents,  and  in  conse- 
quence   he    was    unable    to    name    them.     I    am 
sorry,  for  t%vo  heads  are  often  better  than  one, 
and  I  would  have  liked  to  see  how  far  our  opinions 
coincided.     Not   that   I   imagine   that   the   whole 
of  those  that  I  am  about  to  name  as  my  "  pick 
of   the  bunch "   would  have   received   his 
imprimatiu:.  for  where  there  is  no  standard 
of    excellence    tacitly   or    explicitly    laid 
down  by  the  accumulated  experience  of 
the  "  curious,"   there  is  very  little  except 
taste  to  go  by,  and  if  opinions  differ,  tastes 
may   come    to    blows.     Here  is  a  concrete 
and  personal  example  :  Mr.  E.  H.  Woodall, 
with  whose  opinions  I  find  I  am  generally 
in   agreement,    went  to  the  Autumn  Rose 
Show ;    so  did  I.     He  singled  out  Vanity 
as    a    "rigorous    and    unsightly    thing." 
Rigorous    is    an    uncommon  adjective  to 
use  with  regard  to  a  Rose,   but  I  take  it, 
having  consulted   my   "  Roget,"   that  it  is 
used      in     the     sense    of    compelling    or 
flaimting — if     so,     why     should     it     not 
attract  attention  ?   what  else  does  a  flower 
exist  for  ?    But  unsightly  ?     Yes  and  No. 
It  was  a  poor  example  that  Mr.   Pember- 
ton  put    up.       I    did    not    think    much 
of    it    on    September    23 ;      but    I    have 
thought  a  great  deal  of  it,    and    I    have 
put  it  down  as  a    shrub    Rose    which    is 
likely  to  make  its  mark.    I  may  be  wrong, 
and  the  verdict  of  Mr.  Woodall  may  be 
the  correct  one.     Time  only  will  show,  as 
I    feel  pretty    sure  Vanity  is  not  yet  in 
commerce.      In    the     Dutch    Iris    tastes 
difl'er.     Rembrandt    has  already  won  for 
itself  a  name  of  renown ;    but  only  this 
summer  I  met  a  person  who  said,  "  Deliver 
me  from  Rembrandt."     Just  as  a  writer, 
I  think  in  the  Times,  wrote  "  Deliver  me 
from  Dorothy  Perkins."     I  am  aware  that 
the  standards  of  Rembrandt  when  closely 
examined    are    not    as     symmetrical    as 
they  might    be,     and    that    one — Apol — 
I    do    not    see    in    any   list,    may    be    a 
beautiful    bloom ;     but,    all    things     con- 
sidered,   Rembrandt   is   hard   to    beat    and  must 
head    my   list.     It    is    a    magnificent    deep    blue 
with    conspicuous   orange    blotches    on   the    falls, 
David  Bles  (one  of  the  earliest  to  flower,  opening 
with   me   on   May   28.    whereas   Corelli,   the   first 
of  the  Spanish,  did  not  open  until  June  9)  is  a 
pretty  lavender-blue    with   the   standards   a   few 
tones   deeper   than   the   falls.     Van   der   Heist,    a 
plant  of  medium  height  with  pale  yellow  standards 
and  deep  yellow  falls,  is  one  of  the  very  best  of 
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the  yellow's.  Pieuemau  has  blue  stamlartls  ami 
pearly-grey  falls,  and  is  very  delightful  and 
should  be  noted.  Van  Everdingen  is  distinguished 
by  having  e.\ceptioiially  large  bulbs  ;  it  is  a  tall 
grower  and  has  pale  mauve  standards  with  lemon 
falls  marked  by  long  orange  blotches.  Adrian 
van  der  Velde  is  an  early  variety  of  rich  deep 
blue  colouring,  and  on  the  tall  side  ;  there  is  a 
long,  conspicuous  orange  blotch  on  the  falls. 
Selghers  has  pale  blue  standards  and  primrose 
falls  marked  with  the  usual  blotch.  In  Cornelius 
Proost  we  have  a  particularly  pleasing  pale 
variety  with  ivory  white  standards  and  primrose 
falls  ;  it  stood  out  as  one  of  the  most  effective 
of  the  whole  collection.  Gabriel  Metsu  is  on  the 
short  side  ;  it  has  pale  blue  standards  and  pale 
primrose  falls.  With  Berch  Leyden,  which  is 
a  beautiful  blue,  my  list  is  drawing  to  a  con- 
clusion ;  but  I  must  just  mention  Rubens,  a  very 
shapely  pale  blue  and  white,  and  Jan  de  Bray, 
a  magnificent  yellow.  All  these  received  a  v.g. 
(very  good)  in  my  garden  .notebook  and  are  the 
pick  of  a  collection  of  thirty-five  varieties.  Unless 
Rubens  is  one  of  the  de  Graaff  hybrids,  they  all, 
I  believe,  belong  to  the  Tubergen  strain.  Taking 
them  as  a  whole,  they  are  a  taller  and  larger- 
flowered  race  than  the  Spanish ;  and,  as  has 
been  already  noted,  what  gives  them  their  special 
value  is  they  are  earlier  to  come  into  bloom, 
and  bridge  the  gap  between  the  final  bows  of  the 
tall  brown  Tulip  Lord  Cochrane,  or  the  resplendent 
Golconda,  and  the  coming  of  pale  Corelli  or  dusky 
Hercules  in  the  far  older  race  of  the  Spanish. 
Those  who  are  thinking  of  going  in  for  a  few 
"  Dutch  "  will  naturally  want  to  know  something 
about  their  hardiness.  Unfortunately  I  cannot 
say  much  on  this  point,  for  we  had  no  "  winter  " 
kst  winter,  and  it  was  much  the  same  when  I 
had  some  from  Mr.  van  Tubergen  in  the  days 
before  they  made  their  appearance  in  public. 
AU  I  can  say  is  that,  notwithstanding  their 
parentage,  which  might  lead  one  to  suspect  a 
little  tenderness,  they  have  always  come  through 
all  right  here  in  a  not  over-kind  soil  and  in  a  cold 
climate.  Nevertheless,  this  is  what  I  read  in 
the  paper  of  cultural  tips  which  was  distributed 
when  Barr's  had  a  mixed  collection  of  Tubergen's 
and  de  Graafi's  at  Chelsea  this  year,  "  In  very 
cold  districts  a  light  covering  should  be  given 
■during  winter  frosts."  Information  from  those 
-who  have  grown  these  newcomers  in  cold  English 
■and  Scotch  gardens  'xvtild  be  very  valuable.  [Would 
readers  who  have  tried  them  kindly  send  us  their 
•experience  ? — Ed.1  They  are  said  to  bear  mild 
forcing. 

Spanish  Iris. — Not  much  need  be  said  by 
■way  of  introduction.  We  ought  to  have  got 
to  know  them  in  300  years ;  but  the  race  is  so 
■extraordinarily  prolific,  and  its  potentialities  of 
form  and  colour  of  bloom  and  height  of  stem  so 
vast  (although,  like  Cheshire  lads  and  lasses, 
they  have  never  gone  far  afield  for  mates,  but 
have  followed  the  old  local  saying.  "  Better  wed 
over  the  raixen  than  over  the  moor  "),  that  we 
find  new  faces  for  ever  appearing,  and  so  from 
time  to  time  we  need  to  adjust  our  varieties 
accordingly.  Here  is  my  last  attempt  to  do 
it.  They  are  put  in  alphabetical  order.  (i) 
Cajanus,  late,  deep  yellow.  (2)  Corelli,  palest 
sulphur,  early  and  dwarf.  (3)  Flora,  magnificent. 
a  miich  glorifi._d  Louise,  pale  lavender-mauve 
and  white.  (4)  Hercules,  a  dark,  dusky  gentle- 
man of  slender,  graceful  form  ;  stirely  it  cannot 
be  named  after  the  Mr.  Hercules  we  all  know  so 
-well.  (5)  King  of  the  Whites,  very  pure  and  as 
good  as  any.  but  I  never  know  which  is  really  the 
white  top  dog.  (6)  L'Unique,  a  true  bicolor,  deep 
blue  standards  and  almost  white  falls.  (7)  Mozart, 
a  fine  soft  mauve  and  white  flower,  grand  and 
iimpressive.     (8)  Prince  Henry,  rich  ruddy  bronze 


of  medium  height  ;  we  rather  think  it  puts  old 
Thunderbolt's  nose  out  of  joint,  (g)  Rossini, 
late  to  flower,  but  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
pale  lemon  and  whites.  (10)  Reconnaissance,  a 
grand  bronze ;  we  cannot  forget  all  oiu:  old 
friends.  (11)  Royal  Blue,  a  rich  deep  blue  that 
the  long-drawn  past  has  been  patiently  waiting 
for ;  Darling's  and  I.a  Nuit's  days  are  over. 
(12)  Souvenir,  a  delightful  bluey  mauve,  seen 
as  it  were,  through  the  nets  of  tableaux  vivants  ; 
to  me  a  precious  memory  of  an  early  "  Holland 
House  "  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Leak,  whom  I  take  the 
opportunity  of  publicly  congratulating  on  the 
presidential  honour  that  his  fellow  dealers  have 
recently   conferred   upon   him.     (13)    Solfatare,    a 


NEW    AND    RARE    PLANTS 

AWARDS     OF     MERIT. 

Euonymous   latifolius   intermedius. — Granted 

a  priivisiijnal  award  at  tlie  last  meeting  subject 
to  name.  A  particularly  ornamental,  free-fruiting 
variety,  then  shown  by  Sydney  Morris,  Esq., 
Earlham  Hall,  as  E.  latifolius  var.,  has  since  been 
submitted  to  Kew  for  naming  with  the  above, 
result.  Its  merit  is  of  an  outstanding  character, 
the  variety  being  highly  ornamental  when  in  fruit. 
Clematis  tangutica  obtusiuscula. — A  yellow- 
flowered  variety  allied  to  C.  orientalis.  The 
typical  species  is  a  plant  of  high  ornament  and 
beauty,    silken    seed-heads    and    golden    flowers 


SMALL  POND  IN  A  GLOUCESTERSHIRE  GARDEN. 


large-sized  blue  of  a  "  medium  "  shade  ;  a  good 
old  stand-by.  (14)  W.  T.  Ware,  a  fine  deep 
primrose,  worthy  to  keep  poor  "  Walter's  "  name 
alive  ;  "  we  all  loved  Walter."  I  am  not  going 
to  take  up  more  space  by  saying  the  usual  thing 
about  other  varieties.  That  I  leave  readers  to 
infer. 


A    Small    Pond     Garden 

The  accompanying  illustration  depicts  a  part 
of  a  small  pond  in  the  gardens  of  W.  R.  Price, 
Esq.,  Pen  Moel,  Chepstow.  The  pond  is  furnished 
with  Nymph£Eas  in  variety,  while  here  and  there 
towards  the  margin  we  find  such  plants  as  Cyperus 
longus,  Caltha  polypetala,  Menyanthes  trifoliata 
(the  Bog  Bean) — this  pretty  native  plant  does 
remarkably  well  here ;  also  Pontederia  cordata. 
Ranunculus  Lingua,  Butomiis  umbellatus  (the 
Flowering  Rush),  Orontium  aquaticum  with  its 
blue-green  leaves  and  yellow  spikes,  and  various 
other  plants  suitable  for  a  small  pond.  It  is  en- 
circled by  a  narrow  path  made  of  broken  flagstones 
the  cracks  filled  in  with  soil,  surfaced  with  fine 
sand  on  purpose  to  encourage  that  velvet-like  moss 
to  get  established.  The  wider  spaces  are  planted 
with  such  subjects  as  .Arenaria  balearica,  Dianthus 
alpinus  and  Silene  acaulis.  The  pond  is  sheltered 
on  the  northern  side  with  various  trees  and  shrubs. 
A  herbaceous  border  skirting  the  south-eastern 
boundary  helps  to  relieve  the  natural  flatness  of 
the  foreground.  Although  the  whole  arrange- 
ment is  on  a  small  scale,  yet  the  effect  is  charming, 
harmonising  perfectly  with  the  immediate 
surroundings.  J.  A. 


over  a  long  season  marking  it  well.  A  free  seeder 
and  early  reaching  the  flowering  stage  when  raised 
from  seeds,  together  with  a  wondrous  profusion 
of  blossoming,  stamp  it  as  a  plant  of  garden 
importance.  Isolated  and  rambling  over  a  tripod 
of  rustic  poles,  it  has  been  among  the  features  of  the 
Wisley  Gardens  this  year,  a  special  visiting  com- 
mittee having  granted  the  award  to  it  there. 
Fellows  should  make  a  note  of  this  plant  in  order 
to  secure  seeds  when  these  are  available. 

Chrysanthemum    Mrs.    G.    Monro,    jun. — A 

magnificent  exhibition  Japanese  coloured  crimson 
with  yellow  reverse. 
Chrysanthemum  Majestic. — Also  an  exhibition 

Japanese,  bronzy  golden  in  colour,  the  broad  petals 
firm  and  crisp.  This  excellent  pair  of  novelties 
were  shown  by  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Frarafield. 

Chrysanthemum  Socerer. — We  have  the  highest 
opinion  of  the  merits  of  this  new  decorative  sort. 
It  is  of  moderate  proportions,  half-reflexing  in  ' 
character  and  coloured  a  refined  bronze.  Good  of 
stem  and  leaf  with  strong,  sturdy  pedimcle,  it 
promises  well.  It  has  the  reputation  of  being 
an  amiably  disposed  variety.  From  Keith 
Luxford  and  Co.,  Sheering  Nurseries,  Harlow- 
Essex. 

ORCHIDS. 
FIRST-CLASS     CERTIFICATES. 

Vanda    caerulea    King    of    the    Blues.— The 

varietal  name  is  significant  and  appropriate,  and 
certainly  nothing  approaching  it  has  been  exhibited 
before.  A  magnificent  variety  with  faint  checker- 
ing of  white.  Its  fine  raceme  bore- a  dozen-ex- 
panded flowers  and  carried  a  like  number  of  buds. 
From  Pantia  Ralli,  Esq.,  Aslitead  Park,  Leather- 
head. 
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LaBlio-Cattleya  Ivanhoe  Superba  (L.-C.  eximea 

X  C.  aurea). — A  handsome,  finely  proportioned 
hybrid  of  the  highest  merit.  The  wide-winged 
sepals  and  petals  are  coloured  deepest  rosy  mauve  ; 
the  great  outstanding  lip  of  rare  size  and  substance, 
with  pluraosely  cristated  margin  coloured  intense 
velvety  crimson  in  its  frontal  part,  with  well- 
defined  gold  and  crimson  reticulations  in  the  tube. 
A  magnificent  novelty.  From  Baron  Bruno 
Schrceder,  The  Dell,  Englefield  Green  (gardener 
.Mr.   Shill). 

AWARDS     OF     MERIT. 

Sophro-Laelio-Cattleya  Camden  (L.-C.  Oakwood 
Alpha  X  S.-C.  Doris). — .An  interesting  tri-generic 
hybrid  of  moderate  size.  Coloured  chrome  and 
clouded  rose  in  petals  and  sepals,  the  lip  is  bordered 
%vith  reddish  purple  and  has  a  well-defined  richly- 
coloured  disc  of  golden  orange.  From  E.  R. 
Ashton,  Esq.,  Camden  Park,  Tunbridge  Wells 
(gardener,  Mr.   H.   A.   Varnum). 

Cypripedium  Front  Line  (C.  iMirum  x  C. 
Leeanura  Lavertorianum). — The  big  dorsal  sepal — 
the  background — would  appear  almost  to  call  in 
question  the  appropriateness  of  the  varietal  name 
here.  It  is,  however,  a  great  feature  of  the  variety. 
Strongly,  white  bordered  green  at  base  and 
copiously  blotched  with  crimson  over  all.  The 
pouch  and  wings  are  greenish  brown. 

Cattleya  Doloroso. — The  sepals  and  petals 
are  greenish  yellow,  the  prominent  lip  crimson 
purple  heavily  veined  at  base  and  with  well- 
goffered  margin.  These  were  from  W.  R.  Fasey, 
Esq.,  The  Oaks,  Snaresbrook  (gardener,  Jlr.  E. 
Seymour). 

Brasso-Cattleya  Sofrano  Princess  Mary  (B.-C. 

Mrs.  Leemann  x  C.  iridescens).- — Sepals  and  petals 
coloiu'ed  a  soft  chrome  yellow,  the  shapelv  well- 
set  lip  of  deeper  hue  paling  to  white  at  the  margin, 
where   it    is   exquisitely   fringed. 

Cattleya  x  Troilus  (C  Lusga;  x  C.  Clotho). — 
.A  variety  of  handsome  parts  ;  sepals  and  petals 
rich  rosy  piurple,  the  exceptionally  large  lip  of 
purplish  crimson  hue.  These  were  from  Messrs. 
Charlesworth   and   Co.,    Havward's   Heath. 
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THE     WEST     MIDL.\XD     COMMERCIAL     FRUIT     SHOW. 


A  LARGE  TRUSS 


RHODODENDRON  CAMPANULATUM  IN  THE  OLD  GARDENS 
AT  TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. 


HOSE   interested   in   Apples    were    well 
repaid  by  a  visit  to  the  West  Midland 
Commercial      Fruit 
Show,  held  at  Worces- 
ter on  October  12,   13 

and  14.     A  visit  to  a  show  of 

this  description  emphasises  that 

there  are  Apples   and    Apples  ; 

there  is  the  commercial  Apple- 

and  there  is  the  Apple  good  for 

one's    garden     which,     from    a 

commercial   standpoint,   is   de- 
fective,  yet  may   very  well  be 

a     favourite,     or    one    of    the 

very     first     Apples    to 

plant  in   one's    garden,    as   in- 
stanced in  two  early  varieties  ; 

the    one    (commercial)    Beauty 

of   Bath,   handsome,   selling   at 

sight,  with  hard  flesh  and  skin. 

causing  it  to  travel  and  pack 

well;     the  other  (Irish  Peach) 

only   mediocre   in    appearance. 

soft,  bruising  too  easily  to  be  a 

commercial  variety  in  the    true 

sense  of  the  word,  and  yet  on  a 

hot  August  day  what  .-Vpple  can 

beat      this     juicy,     refreshin.? 

variety  if  picked  from  the  tree 

in  one's  own  garden  ? 

-And  so  one  may  go  on.     No 

Apple  pays  commercially  better 

than  Worcester   Pearmain,  but 

for    the    same    season    in    my 

garden  I  would  grow  St.  Everard 

Pippin.   James  Grieve  or  Elli- 
son's Orange,  although,  of  course, 

also  commercial  varieties  as  well 

of  Worcester  Pearmain,  it  would  seem  almost  an 
abuse  of  hospitality  to  say  aught 
against  this  profitable  Apple 
sent  out  from  this  city  in  1873. 
.^  Cornishman  will  grow  his 
Bo.x  .\pple,  a  Somerset  man  his 
Morgansweet  —  in  their  own 
garden — but  the  man  looking 
at  fruit-growing  from  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view  would 
not  grow  them.  Yet  the  com- 
mercial man  may  yet  learn 
much  from  the  amateur.  I 
know  an  Apple  which  so  far  as 
I  am  aware  is  contained  entirely 
in  the  private  gardens  or 
nurseries  of  England.  I  believe 
no  coimnercial  fruit-grower  has 
it,  a  variety  which,  despite  my 
temperate  habits,  suits  my 
palate  admirably.  I  refer  to 
Sops-in-Wine,  rightly  named  as 
regards  its  flavour.  Now  this 
.^pple  has,  in  my  opinion,  com- 
mercial possibilities,  for  it  is 
handsome,  a  good  cropper  (in 
my  e.xperience)  and  ( unique 
flavour,  distinctly  reminiscent 
of   a  good  old  claret. 

The  point  is  one  does  not 
see  such  .\pples  at  commercial 
shows,  yet  one  can  see  England's 
best  Apples  grown  in  quantity 
which,  if  transhipped  to  other 
lands,  would  hold  their  own 
with  the  best,  if  not  actually 
beating     them     on     points    of 


quality.    Market  growers  are  notoriously  conserva- 
tive and,  generally  speaking,  inclined  to  "  follow  my 
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the  last  two  are 
While  speaking 


leader."  It  is,  therefore,  very  hard  to  induce  the 
average  man  to  take  up  with  a  variety  with  which 
he  is  not  acquainted  or  has  not  seen  on  some  other 
commercial  fruit   establishment. 

Fruit  salesmen  say  that  the  reason  imported 
Apples  are  able  to  compete  with  the  home-grown 
article  is  that  the  former  are  better  graded  and 
packed,  and  the  salesmen  are  right.  It  is  such 
sho-\vs  as  that  held  at  Worcester  which  do  much 
to  correct  our  natural  weakness  in  this  respect, 
and  no  critic  could  say  much  against  the  grading 
and  packing  of  the  exhibits  at  Worcester  for, 
with  few  exceptions,  this  was  well  done. 

The  West  Midlands  Commercial  Fruit  Show 
Association  is  rightly  proud  that  they  distributed 
1,000  packages  to  their  exhibitors,  so  that  all  were 
of  a  uniform  and  standard  pattern,  thus  obviating 
another  national  weakness  of  packing  our  fruit 
in  too  many  styles. 

While  some  critics  may  have  thought  that  the 
Show  held  at  Worcester  was  made  with  too  little 
eye  to  effect,  the  practical  grower  must  have 
been  impressed  by  the  much  desired  uniform  style 
of  packing  in  half-bushel  and  bushel  baskets, 
boxes  holding  about  4olb.,  half-barrels,  etc.,  all 
finished  ready  for  sale. 

There  is  some  little  controversy  over  the  best 
style  of  package,  opinion  varying  pretty  well 
between  the  different  types,  for  while  the  grower 
for  the  home  markets  prefers  the  half-bushel  or 
bushel  basket,  obviously  for  sending  fruit  any 
distance  the  box  or  half-barrel  is  superior,  the  box 
being  more  suitable  for  the  better  class  fruit.  A 
class  at  this  Show  intended  to  bring  forward  a 
new  and  better  package  failed  to  score  any  award, 
and  the  probability  is  that  the  future  will  find 
us  using  the  box  more  generally  than  we  do  now. 
Fruit-packing  competitions  for  both  men  and 
women  were  held  on  the  second  day  of  the  Show,  all 
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the  packages  used  being  the  box  holding  approxi- 
mately 4olb.  These  took  the  competitors  ten 
minutes  on  the  average  to  complete  from  the  start. 

The  amount  of  prize-money — some  £250  and  cups 
aggregating  £230 — were  on  a  more  generous  scale 
than  one  is  accustomed  to  at  our  own  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Fruit  Show,  and  caused  a  great 
number  of  competitors  to  come  forward.  In 
some  classes  there  were  sixteen  and  twenty  entries. 

The  President  of  the  Association,  the  Earl  of 
Coventry,  opened  the  Show  ou  the  12th  and  ex- 
pressed his  astonishment  at  the  excellence  of  the 
exhibits  in  a  year  of  scarcity.  He  referred  to  the 
Apple  which  made  Worcester  famous  as  a  fruit 
district,  and  the  Plum  which  did  better  in  the 
neighbourhood  than  any  other,  viz.,  the  Pershore 
Egg  Plum,  a  native  variety  which  has  yielded  to 
growers  such  a  bountiful  harvest  even  in  this 
year  of  scarcity.  This  variety,  while  not  claiming 
to  be  of  high  quality,  is  more  to  the  market-grower 
in  this  neighbourhood  than  the  Victoria  and 
Czar  are  to  growers  in  other  parts,  as  it  scarcely 
ever  fails  them. 

The  Show  itself  was  composed  almost  exclu- 
sively of  Apples,  as  it  was  too  late  for  Plums, 
and  Pears  are  now  little  grown  in  the  district. 
-Vet  comparatively  few  varieties  of  Apples  were  to  be 
noted,  but  what  they  lacked  in  variation  they  made 
up  for  in  quality.  It  was  Bramley's  Seedling, 
Newton  Wonder,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Lord 
Derby,  Warner's  King  and  Stirling  Castle  princi- 
pally among  the  kitchen  varieties,  with  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Worcester  Pearmain,  James 
Grieve,  Blenheim  Orange,  Allington  Pippin, 
Charles  Ross,  with  some  Court  Pendu  Plat  and 
King  of  Pippins  chiefly  among  the  dessert  varieties. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  had 
an  extensive  exhibit  of  fruit  and  Potato  pests 
and  diseases,  while  Wye  College,  East  Mailing 
Experimental  Station  with  the  Long  ,\ston 
(Bristol)  Research  Station  were  also  represented 
by  interesting  examples  of  their  work  on  the  correct 
root  s\-stems  and  stocks  for  grafting  fruit  trees. 
Black    Currant   reversion,   etc. 

Some  idea  of  the  East  Mailing  experiments  was 
gathered  from  the  data  given  in  figures  and  by 
photographs  of  their  work.  Thus,  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  Bramley's  Seedling,  a  somewhat  shy 
Apple  in  its  young  stages,  the  following  were  the 
results  of  this  variety  budded  on  the  different  types  : 
Type  \'III  stock,  43  per  cent,  blossomed  ;  Type  IX, 
87.5  per  cent.  ;  Type  II,  43.7  per  cent.  ;  Type  V, 
34.  J  per  cent.  ;  Type  I,  9  per  cent. ;  Type  VI. 
o  per  cent. ;  Type  X,  0  per  cent.  ;  Type  XV, 
6  per  cent.  This  subject  will  claim  further  attention 
from  fruit-growers  in  the  near  future. 

A  conference  of  fruit-growers  took  place  ou  the 
second  day  and  meetings  were  held  and  addresses 
given  during  the  afternoon.  Several  speakers 
journeyed  from  London,  including  Mr.  R.  .\. 
Statton  of  East  .Mailing,  Mr.  W.  J.  Lobjoit,  Con- 
troller of  Horticulture,  and  Mr.  E.  L.  Vinden. 
Mr.  Vincent  Banks  gave  demonstrations  and 
lectures  on  Bottling  Fruit  during,  the  evenings 
of  the  show  days,  so  that  a  well-organised 
programme  was  in  existence,  completed  by  the 
auction  of  the  fruit  on  the  closing  day  of  the  Show. 

It  is  proposed  to  change  the  venue  of  the  meeting 
next  year  to  another  town  in  the  West  Midlands. 
In  this  way  it  is  hoped  to  win  new  supporters 
and  to  stimidate  the  work  of  commercial  fruit- 
growing. C. 


The    Old    Gardens,    Tunbridge    Wells 


Gooseberries. — ^These  may  now  be  pruned. 
The  old-fashioned  spur  pruning  of  this  fruit  is 
now  obsolete  where  large  crops  are  in  demand. 
If  a  lesser  crop  of  fine  quality  b?  the  object, 
howcv.r,  a  modified  form  of  "  spurring"  is  advis- 
able. .\hvays  keep  the  branches  well  apart, 
for  ov  rcrowding  affects  the  crop,  and  is  also  the 
cause  ( f  iiccomfort  when  the  crop  is  being  picked. 


FOK  some  time  past  it  has  been  an  open 
secret  that  Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co.  were 
moving  their  nursery  stock  from 
Colchester  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  The 
removal,  as  advertised  in  the  following 
statement  in  our  last  week's  issue,  is  now  an 
accomplished  fact :  "  We  beg  to  announce  that 
we  have  now  moved  the  headquarters  of  our 
business  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  request  that 
all  communications  may  be  sent  there.  R. 
Wallace  and  Co.,  Limited  (late  of  Colchester),  The 
Old  Gardens,  Tunbridge  Wells." 

What  visions  are  conjured  up  by  this  bald  and 
ungarnished  statement.  In  future  we  shall  travel 
to  Tunbridge  Wells  to  see  the  vast  fields  of  gorgeous 
Irises,  acres  of  magnificent  Tulips,  woodland 
Lilies,  and  all  that  is  most  beautiful  in  herbaceous 
and  waterside  gardening.  Knowing  that  this 
great  change  was  to  take  place,  we  paid  a  visit 
to  The  Old  Nurseries,  Tunbridge  Wells,  last  June. 
.\  pleasant  surprise  awaited  us.  What  a  wonderful 
position  for  a  nursery  !  It  is  surely  one  of  the 
most  lovely  spots  in  the  South  of  England,  and  a 


.\lice  illustrated  on  the  front  cover  of  this  issue 
was  then  a  mass  of  large  rosy  pink  flowers,  equal 
in  its  colour  effects  to  the  extensive  plantings 
near  by  of  Pink  Pearl.  The  large  standard  Rhodo- 
dendrons B.  de  Bruin,  with  large  bright  red  or 
scarlet  flowers  produced  in  great  freedom,  was 
one  of  the  most  striking  of  the  Rhododendrons  in 
plantations. 

Beneath  these  fine  standards  were  Azaleas 
in  warm  tints  of  red,  yellow,  orange  and  scarlet. 
We  single  out  the  following  varieties  for  effect  : 
Coccinea  speciosa  (vermilion  red),  Gloria  Mundi 
(rose),  Betsy  de  Bruin  (orange  with  a  crimson 
blotch),  Pallas  (flame  red),  Unique  (golden  yellow 
and  bron7,e)  and  Aida  (pink).  Large  trees  of 
Rhododendron  Broughtonii  planted  many  years 
ago  were  carrying  masses  of  rosy  crimson  flowers, 
the  trees  being  conspicuous  by  their  enormous 
flower  trusses,  one  of  which  is  here  illustrated. 
This  fine  old  Rhododendron  is  grand  in  foliage  as 
in  flower.  R.  campanulatum  and  its  hybrids 
form  a  notable  feature  of  the  old  nurseries,  and  a 
particularly  fine  tree  is  shown  in  one  of  the  accom- 
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better  site  for  a  nursery  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine. 
Years  ago  this  was  a  famous  tree  and  shrub  nursery. 
Many  specimen  trees,  including  rare  and  beautiful 
conifers,  are  scattered  here  and  there  throughout 
the  nursery.  In  the  hands  of  a  past-master  in 
the  art  of  landscape  gardening,  this  site  will 
assuredly  be  converted  into  a  most  beautiful 
garden.  After  all,  as  Mr.  Robert  Wallace  rightly 
says,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  nursery  should  not 
be  a  beautiful  garden.  The  laying  out  of  this 
nursery  could  not  be  left  in  more  able  hands. 
It  is  to  be  planted  for  effect  as  well  as  for  stock, 
and  in  the  near  future  it  is  safe  to  prophesy  that 
fashionable  London  will  be  motoring  down  to 
see  the  beauty  of  The  Old  Gardens  of  Tunbridge 
Wells.  This  is  a  great  development  in  the  history 
of  a  famous  nurserv.  ^lessrs.  Wallace  and  Co. 
are  retaining,  indeed  expanding,  the  stocks  of 
Irises,  Lilies  and  other  hardy  plants,  for  which 
they  have  long  been  famous,  and  we  now  observe 
a  new  development,  viz.,  that  of  trees  and  shrubs 
on  a  very  large  scale. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  Rhododendrons  were 
at  their  best,  and  it  needs  but  a  glance  at  the 
accompanying  illustrations  to  see  how  well  they 
thrive    at    Tunbridge  Wells.     The   Rhododendron 


panying  illustrations,  in  which  ittr.  Gough,  who  has 
been  long  associated  with  the  nursery,  is  seen 
standing  at  the  side  of  the  tree. 

There  is  already  a  Rhododendron  Society,  a 
very  select  Society  it  is  true,  and  an  Iris  Society, 
unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  is  a  thing  of  the 
near  future.  We  are  in  for  a  boom  in  Irises  and 
Rhododendrons,  and  Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co., 
already  well  off  the  mark,  mean  to  be  in  the  fore  in 
both.  H.   C. 


Strawberries. — Plants  in  pots  for  forcing 
should  be  gone  over,  removing  aU  weeds  and 
decayed  foliage.  Those  that  have  filled  their 
receptacles  with  roots  should  be  fed  with  liquid 
manure  orce  or  twice  a  week.  .A.t  this  season  it 
is  advisable  to  place  them  in  cold  frames,  where 
they  can  be  protected  from  heavy  rains,  but 
whenever  the  weather  is  favourable  the  lights 
must  be  removed.  The  pots  can  be  plunged  in 
ashes,  and  when  this  is  being  done  see  that  the 
drainage  is  in  perfect  condition.  Keep  the  roots 
just  moist.  If  sharp  frosts  are  experienced  later 
on,  the  plants  must  be  protected  in  some  way  to 
prevent  the  ball  of  soil  becoming  frozen. 
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FOR    SOUTHERN    GARDENS. 
The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes. — The  stems  may  be  cut 
down  to  the  gromid  level  directly  they  have 
finished  their  season's  growth  and  bm-nt.  Arti- 
chokes may  remain  in  the  ground  until  needed. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  Salsify  and  Parsnips, 
but  if  at  any  time  we  are  likely  to  experience  a 
spell  of  frost' a  quantity  must  be  lifted  and  stored 
in  a  cool  shed. 

Turnips. — A  portion  of  the  roots  may  be 
lifted  and  placed  either  in  a  shed  or  in  moderately 
.sized  heaps  and  covered  with  ashes.  If  the 
remainder  of  the  roots  are  not  required,  they 
will  furnish  a  supply  of  green  vegetable  in  the 
spring. 

General  Remarks. — At  this  season  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  keep  the  garden  free  of 
weeds  and  as  clean  and  tidy  as  possible.  The 
rows  of  winter  Onions  should' be  cleaned  through 
and  the  soil  between  the  lines  hoed.  Spinach 
should  be  treated  likemse  and  all  dead  leaves 
collected,  a  remark  which  applies  to  all  the  Cabbage 
family.  Vacant  plots  may  be  dug  over,  and  if 
the  soil  is  of  a  heavy  nature  it  should  be  laid  up 
in  ridges  and  as  rough  as  possible.     Manure  may 


but  directly  the  growth  is  iirj  urtd  by  frosts  the 
tubers  mav  be  dug  up  and  stored  ia  a  frost-proof 
shed.  Label  each  root  securely,  and  mark  any 
special  variety  of  which  it  is  intended  to  increase 
the  stock  from  cuttings  in  the  spring.  The  roots 
of  Lobelia  cardinalis  and  Salvia  patens  may  also 
be  lifted.  They  should  be  arranged  closely 
together  in  boxes  and  old  potting  soil  sprmkled 
among  the  tubers  and  roots.  The  former  must 
be  kept  away  from  frosts,  and  tae  latter  can  be 
placed  in  a  cool  greenhouse. 

Roses. — Where  it  ij  intended  to  plant  Roses  the 
order  should  be  given  and  the  ground  prepared. 
An  open  site  is  preferable,  but  as  a  rule  we  have 
to  do  the  best  we  can  in  this  respect.  However, 
much  can  be  done  by  improving  the  soil.  If  it 
is  light  and  sandy,  incorporate  some  stiff  laam 
and  farmvard  manure  ;  while  if  it  is  hea\'y  and 
chiefly  d'av,  then  add  sand,  decayed  manure 
and  ashes  from  the  rubbish  fire.  Dig  the  ground 
deeply  and  remember  firm  planting  is  necessary. 
November  is  a  suitable  time  for  planting  up 
Rose-beds,  but  such  work  may  be  carried  on  till 
the  spring  with  tolerably  good  results. 
Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Tomatoes. — If   those   are  required  for   fruiting 
next  spring,  a  small  sowing  may  be  made,  placing 
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also  be  placed  on  the  ground  where  needed.     Such 
work  will  relieve  the  pressure  later  on. 
Plants  Under  Glass. 

Carnations. — The  Carnation-house  is  a  very 
profitable  structure,  for  with  ordinary  treatment 
the  plants  furnish  a  wealth  of  bloom  tluroughout 
the  year.  At  this  season  a  little  more  care  is 
necessary  in  regard  to  watering,  but  the  roots 
ought  not  to  get  dust  dry  or  the  blooms  will 
suffer.  Admit  plenty  of  air  whenever  possible,  and 
attend  to  disbudding  early,  also|tying  up  the  young 
shoots.  Keep  the  surface  free  of  fungoid  growth, 
and  feed  the  roots  every  three  weeks  with  a 
prepared  Carnation  manure.  A  minimum  tempera- 
ture of  50°  is  sufficient. 

Housing  Plants. — The  nigh's  are  getting  cold, 
and  we  may  get  a  sharp  frost  at  any  time,  so  the 
remainder  of  the  plants  must  be  placed  under 
glass  or  some  protection  afforded  them.  Wash 
the  pots  and  make  the  plants  clean  and  tidy 
before  taking  them  inside,  afterwards  admitting 
plenty  of  air. 

Stocks. — These  are  useful  subjects  for  winter 
and  spring  flowering,  but  to  seciu'e  fine  spikes 
they  must  never  become  star\ed.  Seeds  that  were 
sown  some  weeks  ago  have  produced  nice  plants 
and  should  be  potted  on,  using  good  fibrous  loam 
and  a  sprinkling  of  leaf-mould.  Grow  the  plants 
in  a  frame  where  they  can  receive  plenty  of  light, 
and  admit  air  on  all  favourable  occasions. 

The  Flower  Garden. 
Dahlias. — If     the     weather    keeps    open    these 
will    continue    to    produce    a    quantity    of    bloom. 


two  or  tliree  seeds  in  a  thumb  pot,  which  are 
eventually  thinned  to  one  plant.  A  temperature 
of  55°  will  suffice.  When  the  seedlings  appear 
keep  them  near  the  glass  to  encotu'age  stiurdy  and 
short-jointed  growth. 

T.  W.  Briscoe. 
(Gardener  to  W.  R.  Lysaght,  Esq.) 
Castle/ord,  Chepstow. 


FOR    NORTHERN    GARDENS. 
The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Beet.- — Even  in  the  more  favoiu'ed  districts 
it  is  now  time  to  have  the  main  crop  of  this 
valuable  winter  vegetable  placed  safely  under 
cover.  Unlike  last  year,  when  the  roots  were 
abnormally  large,  this  season's  are  in  most  cases 
very  small.  This,  however,  is  no  drawback, 
as  the  quality  is  much  finer,  and  the  crop  usually 
keeps  best  when  the  roots  are  not  too  big. 

Spring  Cabbages. — So  far  as  I  can  see,  these 
are  very  much  smaller  than  usual,  but  in  exposed 
situations  a  little  soil  should  be  drawn  to  the 
stems  to  steady  the  plants  during  the  winter 
gales. 

Onions. — Never  previously  has  there  been  so 
nmch  complaint  regarding  the  slow  ripening  of 
this  important  crop.  In  most  cases  they  have 
had  to  be  pulled  while  still  quite  green.  It  is 
necessary,  under  such  conditions,  to  give  all  the 
more  attention  now  to  see  that  decay  is  averted. 
Be  most  careful  not  to  allow  any  sappy  specimens 
to  be  near  those  better  matured,  and  use  up  the 
greener     specimens     first.     Where     the     bunches 


can  be  hung  up  in  a  sunny  glass-house,  and 
abundance  of  air  given,  the  keeping  qualities 
wiU  be   greatly  enhanced. 

Late  Cauliflowers. — Thess  look  very  promising, 
but  abnormally  late.  A  sharp  look-out  must 
be  kept  for  the  first  appearance  of  the  heads, 
and  some  means  taken  to  preserve  these  from 
hard  frost. 

Globe  Artichokes. — ^The  stems  of  these  should 
be  cut  down,  and  a  generous  mulch  of  long  stable 
litter  applied  to  protect  the  crowns  during  the 
winter.  Where  such  litter  is  scarce,  fairly  dry 
leaves  may  be  used,  and,  to  prevent  their  being 
blown  about,  thatched  over  with  litter,  or  even 
the  stems  of  herbaceous  plants.  Pea  haulm  or 
such  like. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes. — The  stems  should 
now  bo  cut  down  to  within  a  foot  of  the  ground. 
A  moderate  quantity  should  be  dug  up  to  prevent 
having  to  go  on  the  ground  when  very  wet,  and 
also  in  case  hard  frost  sets  in  presently. 

Seed  Potatoes. — As  "a  good  many  Potatoes 
this  autumn  have  been  dug  wet,  it  was  rather 
difficult  to  notice  signs  of  disease  on  the  tubers 
set  aside  for  seed.  It  will  be  advisable,  therefore, 
to  now  overhaul  these,  discarding  any  that  may 
show  a  trace  of  the  blight.  Seed  Potatoes  are 
b.  St  if  stored  in  a  light,  airy  position.  They  must, 
of  course,  be   kept   cool,   but  safe  from  frcst. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

Red  Currants. — As  soon  as  the  leaves  drop, 
pruning  should  be  attended  to.  Avoid  over- 
crowding of  the  branches,  and  keep  the  centres 
of  the  bushes  open.  Pull  out  (do  not  cut)  all 
suckers.      Burn  prunings  immediately. 

Black  Currants. — if  not  yet  done,  the  spent 
wood  m  tliese  bushes  should  be  removed,  for 
overcrowding  must  never  be  permitted  if  good 
crops  are  expected.  A  good  mulch  of  wcU-rotted 
manure  is  very  beneficial  to  this  fruit. 
Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Vines. — -Where  really  early  forcing  is  practised, 
the  Vines  should  now  bo  pruned,  the  house 
thoroughly  cleaned,  and  any  top-dressing  of  the 
border  necessary  seen  to  at  once.  Grapes  in  the 
latest  houses  must  have  almost  daily  attention 
so  as  to  prevent  damage  by  damping.  Keep  a 
nice  buoyant  atmosphere  in  the  house,  and  do  not 
be  afraid  of  a  circulation  of  fresh  air  when  it  is 
dry  outside.  On  wet  and  dull  days  a  little  extra 
warmth,  not  too  much  though,  and  a  chink  of 
air  at  the  top  of  the  house  will  have  a  good  effect. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Cold  Frames. — Not  infrequently  the  "  coddling  " 
of  the  occupants  of  these  structiures  is  the  main 
cause  of  disaster.  During  the  absence  of  frost 
air  should  be  admitted  day  and  night,  and  the 
best  method  for  doing  tMs  is  to  tilt  the  sashes 
at  the  back.  This  admits  of  a  circulation  of 
air  to  every  part  of  the  fratre  and  expels  damp, 
the  chief  enemy  to  be  feared  dturing  the  short, 
dark  days.  This  method  also  keeps  ofi  all  rain, 
without  having  to  keep  the  sashes  quite  closed, 
and  is  indeed  the  only  satisfactory  way  in  which 
to  keep  the  young  plants  in  health  during  winter 
and  early  spring. 

C.   Blair. 
(Gardener  to  Seton  M.  Thomson,  Esq.) 

Preston  House,  Linlithgow. 


The     Royal     Horticultural 
Society 

The  large  hall  at  Vincent  Square  was  well  filled 
with  plants,  fruits  and  flowers  on  the  occasion 
of  the  fortnightly  meeting  on  October  19,  a 
considerable  concourse  of  visitors  gathering  to 
see  the  exhibits.  Quite  in  the  front  rank  of 
flowering  subjects  were  the  winter-flowering 
Begonias  from  Welwyn,  and  probably  never 
before  have  some  of  them  appeared  in  such 
perfection.  The  wealth  and  beauty  of  them 
were  alike  notable.  In  quite  another  direction 
was  the  exhibit  of  Nepenthes  and  other  ornamental 
stove  plants  from  Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  and  it  is 
encouraging  to  remember  that  at  least  one  trader 
has  not  wholly  discarded  these  aforetime 
generalities  of  the  stove  and  exhibition  arena. 
Evidences,  too,  that  the  Dahlia  was  still  carrying 
on  were  abundant,  a  like  remark  applying  to 
the  Michaelmas  Daisies,  though  the  twain  appeared 
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a  little  the  worse  for  wear.  Chrysanthemum? 
were  a  feature  and  good  to  boot,  and  if  a  foretaste 
of  what  is  to  be,  the  season  has  much  in  store 
for  all  lovers  of  the  Autumn  Queen.  Of  other 
flowers,  Messrs.  Allwood  showed  a  remarkable 
eolour  range  of  their  now  renowned  AUwoodi  i 
Pinks,  and  few  things  attracted  more.  Orchids, 
too,  were  well  to  the  fore,  these  particularly  from 
Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Browi,  Messrs.  Charles- 
worth  and  Messrs.  Low.  Vegetables,  too,  were 
a  feature  and  instructively  displayed.  Among 
them,  the  results  of  a  trial  of  second  early  varieties 
of  Potatoes  at  Wisley  from  the  planting  of  twenty 
sets  of  each,  the  Plant  Breeding  Institute,  School 
of  Agriculture,  University  of  Cambridge,  occupying 
one  of  the  annexes  with  a  great  variety  of  seedling 
Potatoes.  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  also  came 
out  prominently  in  the  vegetable  section,  their 
remarkable  exhibit  of  the  Brassica  tribe,  and  the 
not  inconsiderable  array  of  vegetable  produce 
raised  from  seeds  sown  at  the  middle  of  July, 
each  attracting  attention.  Not  a  few  novelties 
gained  awards.  ' 

Floral  Committee. 
Present  r  H.  B.  May.  Esq.  (chairman),  and  Messrs* 
S.  Morris,  G.  Keutho,  J.  Heal.  W.  Howe,  W.  H.  Morton* 
C.  Dixon,  A.  Turner.  H.  J.  Jones.  C.  E.  Pearson.  W.  P. 
Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  G.  Paul, 
E.  A.  Bowles,  K.  Corv,  "W.  J.  Bean,  K.  C.  Notcutt.  J.  "W. 
Barr,  J.  Hudson.  C.  R.  Fielder,  T.  Stevenson.  J.  W. 
Blakey.  A.  Ireland,  H.  R.  Darlington,  H.  Cowley  and 
W.  B.  Cianfield. 

Hardy  Flowers. 

These  were  neither  in  great  force  nor  high  excellence 
generally,  and  with  mid-October  passed,  we  are  not 
expecting  them  in  th^ir  prime.  All  the  same,  the  very 
remarkable  range  of  Allwoodii  Pinks  staged  by  the  raisers 
Messrs.  Allwood  Brothers,  Hayward's  Heath,  constituted 
no  mean  tribute  to  the  unmistakable  hardiness  and 
flower  freedom  ^ith  which  this  new  race  is  obviously 
endowed.  Only  at  Chelsea  in  May  last  have  they  been 
more  convincingly  shown,  and  flowei-s  that  appear  in 
presentable  condition  for  months  on  end  are  worth 
gardening  with  to-day.  We  have  given  their  names 
again  and  again,  and  add  this  further  tribute  to  their 
utihty  with  not  a  httle  picasiu-e. 

Mf'ssrs.  Bakers,  Wolverhampton,  showed  their  new 
yellow  Geum,  Lady  Stratheden,  with  Aster  Blue  Gem 
and  Sunbeam  Poppies. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Kettle,  Corfe  Mullen.  Wimborne,  had  a  score 
of  w^ll-filled  vases  of  his  new  Violet,  Mrs.  David  Lloyd 
George,  quite  inimitable  in  its  way. 

Messrs.  Piper  contributed  a  water  garden  scene,  with 
shrubs — fruiting  and  otherwise. 

From  the  Society's  gard?ns  at  Wisley  came  a  consider- 
able variety  of  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Biauca,  Yvette 
Richardson  and  Arthur  G.  M.  Launder  (small,  blu?,  very 
profuse)  being  some  of  the  best. 

Messrs.  Isaac  House  and  Son  contributed  freely  of 
their  new  Scabious,  and  Messrs.  W.  Wells,  jun..  Cutbush 
and  Son  and  the  Misses  Hopkins  of  hardy  plants  in 
variety,  j 

Dahi 

These  were  much  in  evidence,  most  of  the  leading 
growers  contributing  freely.  In  the  group  from  JMr. 
J.  B.  Riding,  Chingford,  the  pink-flowered  garden  Cactus 
JIarion  Walton  was  a  very  striking  feature,  as  was  also 
Oriole,  Snow  Queen  and  Giant  of  Lyons.  New  decorative 
Dahlias  of  merit  included  Alaska  (white),  Ambrosia 
(cinnamon),  Copperfleltl,  Dr.  Tevis  (salmon  rose),  King 
of  Autumn  (butt),  Lady  Lavender  and  the  brilliant  scarlet 
Paul  Crampcl. 

yii.  Charles  Turner  had  a  considerable  variety  of  Star 
and  allied  forms  of  these  flowers. 

Messrs.  Carter  Page  and  Co.  contributed  freely  of 
several  sections,  P?eony-flowered,  Codarette  and  others. 

Equally  representative  was  that  from  Messrs.  J.  Cheal 
and  Sons,  the  singles  being  very  beantiful  id  tliis  instance, 
as  also  the  Pomponr-. 

Roses  and  Shrul^ 

Of  the  first  named  air.  Elisha  Hicks  showed  stands 
of  Golden  Ophelia,  Joanna  Bridge,  Lady  Pirrie,  Margaret 
Dickson  Hamill  and,  not  least,  his  new  cluster  Rose 
Glory  of  Hurst,  which  is  lull  of  promise. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  again  showed  Pax,  Vanity, 
I^obel,  Trier,  Moonlight,  and  others. 

Of  shmbs,  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons  showed  a  variety 
of  Ceanothuses,  with  Liquidambar.  Taxodium  distichum, 
Ceratostigma  Willmottiana,  Cotoneaster  frigida  and  the 
pretty  Arbutus  rubra. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell  had  an  extensive  group  of  Ivies, 
Cematis  and  hardy  foUage  subjects. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

Messrs.  Allwood  Brothers  staged  many  of  the  leading 
Carnations,  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.  also  showing  these 
flowers  well.  More  conspicuous  than  the  rest  were  Lord 
Lamboume  (scarlet)  and  White  Pearl  ;  high  class  novelties 
both,  whose  merits  have  been  recently  recognised. 

Of  stove  plants,  Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  had  some 
of  exceptional  merit,  Nepenthes  Sir  W.  T.  Thistleton 
Dyer  bearing  a  huge  more  than  foot-long  pitcher;  quite 
a  giant  in  its  way.  X.  Ciulisi  superba,  N.  rufe?cens,  N. 
Hookeri  and  X.  Henrji  were  others.  Ananes  sativus  var. 
(in  fruit),  Attaccia  cristata,  Nidularium  and  Tillandsia 
were  all  remarked  in  a  group  rich  in  intere^^t  and  variety. 


Of  outstanding  importance  in  this  section  was  the 
winter-flowering  Begonias  from  C.  A.  Cain,  Esq.,  The 
Node,  Welwyn.  Hrrts  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  Patcman).  Not 
?inco  J[cssrs!  Veitcii  retired  from  the  activities  of  plant 
growing  and  exhibiting  have  these  invaluable  subjects 
been  seen  in  such  perfection.  Optima  (salmon  orange) 
has  not.  indeed,  ever  bi^fon;  been  seen  on  so  generous  a 
scale  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  best.  Ideala,  Little  Gem, 
Eclipse  (scarlet,  semi-double)  and  Exquisite  (salmon, 
wliite  centr?)  were  others  of  note.  A  silver-gilt  Flora 
medal  was  awarded. 

Messi-s.  Lilley.  Guernsey,  had  a  considerable  display 
of  Nerines.  notably  Fothcrgilli  elegans,  Coruscans  major, 
Brilliant,  Bowdenl  and  Expansive  (rich  carmine). 

Mr.  Herbert.  Chapman.  Rye,  showed  of  these  Nerines 
his  new  variety  Rearlight.  a  vermilion  shade  of  exceeding 
brilliancy.  Iniamorate.  deep  shell  pink,  and  Rother^ide, 
of  almost  orange  scarlet  hue,  were  others  of  note  in  a 
particularly  choi?e  assortment. 

Chrysanthemums. 

There  were  many  fine  groups  of  these,  but  the  exigences 
of  space  prevents  us  from  dealing  with  them  in  detail. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Jones.  Lewisham.  had  a  line  of  pot  plants  of 
the  new  white  Blanche  du  Poitevene,  a  very  dwarf  sort 
suited  to  market  pot  plant  trade.  Pink  Profusion, 
Almirante  and  Red  Almirantc  were  others. 

Mr.  Keith  Luxford.  Harlow,  Essex,  had  a  fine  group 
of  decoratives.  His  outstanding  novelty  was  Rod 
Anemone,  of  not  more  than  2  feet  high.  Dick  Barnes 
(crimsoni,  Miss  G.  K.  Thorpe  (pink).  Goldfinch  (amber 
and  apricot.  2i  feet)  and  Barbara  Field  (white)  were 
others  of  note. 

In  that  from  Messrs.  Wells  and  Co.,  Merstham,  the 
variety  par  excellence  was  the  new  pure  white  Blanche 
du  Poiten,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  above  named. 
It  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  best  decoratives  for  years 
past  and  is  already  in  demand  by  the  thousand.  It 
gained  an  award  of  merit  a  fortnight  ago.  William 
Eiddle.  bronze  Incinved,  and  Viscount  Chinda,  golden 
exhibition  Japanese,  were  others. 

Mr.  Norman  Davis  had  Framfield  Glory,  a  rich  golden 
yellow  decorative,  in  perfection.  It  is  in  everj-  way  a 
"great  Chrysanthemum,  quite  alone  for  colour. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present :  C.  G.  A.  Nix,  Esq.  (chairman)  ,the  Rev.  W. 
Wilks.  and  Messrs.  J.  Cheal.  G.  F.  Tinley,  S.  B.  Dicks, 
F.  Jordan.  W.  H.  Divers,  O.  Thomas,  E.  A.  Bunyard. 
W.  Poupart,  P.  W.  Tuckett,  G.  P.  Berry  and  A.  W. 
Metcalfe. 

Of  fruit  one  exliibit  only  was  staged,  that  from  F.  C. 
Stoop.  Esq.,  West  Hall,  B>-fleet  {gardener.  Mr.  G. 
Carpenter).  There  were  some  sixty  dishes  in  all.  Rose- 
mary Russet.  Christmas  Pearmain,  Adams'  Pearmain. 
Ellison's  Orange,  King  of  Pippins,  Feam's  Pippin. 
Brownlee's  Russet.  Court  Pendu  Plat  and  St.  Edmund's 
Pippin  were  among  dessert  sorts.  Golden  Noble,  Golden 
Spire,  Peasgood's,  Charles  Ross.  Bismarck  and  Braml:y*s 
Seed!  ng  being  noted  among  the  cookers.  All  were  in 
good  condition.     Silver-gilt  Knightian  mtdal. 

Of  vesetables.  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading, 
contributed  generously  in  two  sections,  one  entirely  of 
Brassicas  (the  Cabbage  tribel,  the  other  an  assortment 
raised  from  a  Jidy  sowing.  The  Brassicas  were  unusual 
and  important,  all  types  being  well  represented.  On 
low  staging,  thirty-three  groups  were  arranged,  not  a 
few  of  them  yard-high  pyramids  and  of  a  greater  basal 
diameter.  Cabbages  April.  Ellams,  Matchless,  Wimnig- 
stadt.  Maincrop  and  Summer  Drumhead  were  noted. 
Of  Savoys  Tom  Thumb.  Sugloaf.  Dwarf  Green  Curled  ; 
and  of  Red.  Larse  Blood  Red  and  Early  Dwarf  Blood 
Red,  a  very  solid,  well-coloured  sort.  All  were  from 
spring-sown  seeds.  The  other  gronp  were  of  vegetables 
«own  since  JiUy  14  last,  and  of  these  Peas  Pioneer,  Ring- 
leader. World's'  Record  and  Excelsior  :  Potatoes  Epicure. 
Edinburgh  Castle.  British  Queen  and  Eclipse  ;  Evergreen 
French  Beans  :  Golden  Ball  and  other  Turnips  ;  Lettuces 
in  plenty  of  both  sections,  with  Radishes,  Carrots,  Kohl 
Rabi  and  the  Winter  Radish  (Black  Spanish^  which, 
dark  skinned,  is  of  almost  long  Beet  size.  All  were  sown 
in  the  open,  the  resulting  produce  an  object-lesson  of 
importance  as  to  what  is  possible  with  intelligent 
cultivation. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present  :  Sir  Jeremiah  Column,  Bart,  (chairman), 
and  Messrs.  J.  O'Brien,  C.  J.  Lucas.  J  W  Potter.  R  A. 
Rolfe,  F.  J.  Hanbury,  P.  Ralli,  A.  McBean,  E.  R.  Ashton, 
A.  Dye,  S.  W.  Flor>',  C.  H.  Curtis,  J.  E.  Shill,  F.  K.  Sander 
and  T.  Armstrong. 

Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Bro\vn  staged  a  fine  exhibit 
of  these  plants.  Plants  of  note  included  Brass o-La?Iio- 
Cattli^ya  General  Frencli,  Brasso-Cattleya  The  Czar, 
Oncidium  incnrvum  album.  Laelio-Cattleya  Soidange. 
Odontoglossum  Promercns  xanthotes.  O.  Don.  SeV'eral 
Cypripediums.  were  shown  Silver-gUt  Flora  medal. 

From  Messrs.  Sanders,  St.  Albans,  came  a  delightful 
lot.  The  most  conspicuous  were  La^Iio-Cattleya  Lady 
Rothscliild,  L.-C.  Britannia  alba,  Cattleya  Princess  Roval. 
Cattleya  Fabia  alba,  C.  F.  Ruby  King.  C.  F.  alba  Rex. 
Dendrobium  Cybele  and  Odontoglossum  mirura.  Several 
Cypripediums  were  also  shown.     Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low,  Jarvis  Brook,  Sussex,  staged  a 
smalt  group.  Notable  plaots  staged  included  Laelio- 
Cattleya  St.  George.  L.-C.  Soulange,  L.-C.  Luminosa 
aurea  and  Sophro-LEelio-Cattleya  Anzac.  Silver  Flora 
medal. 

Messrs.  J.  and  A.  McBean,  Coolvsbridge,  Sussex,  staged 
a  very  fine  group  of  thesr  plants.  Thf  group  was  backed 
by  very  fine  examples  oi  Cymbidium  Doris,  Cattleya 
bowanice  alba,  Laelio-Cattleya  Colmaniana,  Odontoglossum 
crispum  xanthotss  and  Cattleya  Eleanore.  Silver  Flora 
medal. 

H.  T.  Pitt.  Esq.,  Stamford  Hill,  staged  a  good  group, 
romprised  mostly  of  Cypripediums.  Other  plants  shown 
were  Brasso-Cattleya  William  Pitt  (very  fine),  Odonto- 
glossum Lady  Veitch  and  Miltonia  Vrxillaria  superba. 
Silver  Flora  medal. 


Ryders'    Second    Seedling 
Potato    Competition 

When  Messrs.  Rytlcrs  conceived  the  idea  of 
distributing  hybridised  Potato  seed,  with  a  view 
to  encouraging  amateur  gardeners  to  try  their 
hand  at  raising  new  disease-resisting  varieties, 
the  first  results,  as  revealed  at  last  year's  exhibition 
of  seedlings,  exceeded  all  expectation ;  but,  of 
course,  it  was  fully  realised  that  only  the  very 
beginning  had  been  made,  and  further  trial  of 
the  most  promising  seedlings  was  necessary  before 
any  definite  results  would  be  secured.  Thus 
it  was  decided  to  distribute  tubers  resulting  from 
the  first  year's  crop,  and  to  offer  prizes  to  the 
value  of  £100  for  the  produce  of  individual  roots. 

This  competition  was  held  in  the  firm's  spacious 
seed  warehouse  on  October  15,  when  550  separate 
root  yields  faced  the  judges,  Messrs.  E.  Becl<ett 
and  E.  Molyneaux,  and  among  these  exhibits 
were  many  Potatoes  of  exceptionally  fine  appear- 
ance and  great  promise. 

The  first  prize  of  £'50  was  secured  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Ridgewell,  Histon  Road,  Cambridge,  who  showed 
a  remarkable  root  consisting  of  forty-five  tubers, 
weighing  iijlb.  This  Potato  is  decidedly  of 
Up-to-Date  type,  smoothly  oval  in  shape,  clean 
skinned,  with  extremely  small  eyes,  scarcely 
showing  any  depression.  Mr.  Ridgewell  says 
the  growth  was  strong  and  erect,  attained  a  height 
of  .)i  feet,  with  massive,  dark  and  strongly -veined 
leaves.  The  flowers  were  mauve.  One  .tuber 
was  cooked  for  test,  and  it  boiled  floury,  was  of 
full,  rich  flavour,  and  altogether  a  pleasing 
Pftato. 

The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  William  Kingston, 
ig,  .\lbert  Terrace,  Towcester.  The  weight  was 
7Ub.,  but  rarely  have  we  seen  so  even  and  pretty 
a  lot  of  tubers  from  one  root.  It  is  broad  oval 
in  shape,  has  a  fine,  but  not  polished  skin,  is 
slightly  brown  tinted,  but  cuts  beautifully  firm 
and  white. 

Several  other  exhiliitors  were  awarded  prizes. 


Around     the     Markets 

THE  long-desired  frost  to  spoil  the  out-door 
fiowers  does  not  eventuate,  so  the  markets 
continue  to  be  over  full  of  hardy  flowers 
This  state  of  affairs  most  aflfects  the  Chrysan- 
themum grower,  who  has  been  to  the  expense 
of  lifting  and  planting  under  glass  thousands 
of  plants.  Xow  that  the  demand  is  so  poor 
as  to  make  their  cultivation  imremunerative.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  outdoor  Chrj-santhemums  are 
now  of  poorish  quality  and  these  are  often  "  held  over  '*  for 
several  days,  if  at  all  possible,  to  be  finally  disposed  of 
at  bargain  prices. 

As  with  most  other  flowers  it  is  the  white  varieties 
that  fetch  most  money,  indeed  one  might  almost  say  there 
is  a  relative  shortage  of  white  flowers.  Lilium  longiflorum, 
Arum  Lilies  and  even  at  this  season.  Camellias,  realise 
fair  prices,  though  perhaps  not  their  full  value.  Lily  of 
the  Valley  and  Roman  Hyacinths  have  anived,  though 
I  cannot  but  tliink  it  a  tactical  mistake  to  have  forced  these 
essentially  winter  and  spring  flowei-s  in  October,  when  ones 
thoughts  turn  more  naturally  to  autumn  tints  and  coloured 
flowers.  Violets  are  still  plentiful,  but  these  seem  to  have 
lost  part  of  their  fascination. 

Pot  plants  are  rather  increasing  in  numbers  and  variety. 
Of  the  Palm  family  the  most  charming  are  the  dainty 
Cocos  Wedelliana  in  3-inch  and  5-inch  pots. 
Ver>-  sturdy,  brilliantly  coloured  Crotons  are  daily  to 
be  seen  not  many  doors  from  The  Garden  office  and 
often  in  company  with  tall,  feathery  Cocos  plumosa 
Palms,  Dracaenas  and  a  few  choice  greenhouse  Ferns. 

The  season  for  small  Heaths  in  tiny  little  pots,  as  well 
as  larger  receptacles,  is  now  well  under  way,  though  it 
is  principally  Erica  gracilis  and  E.  nivalis  on  ^^ew. 

In  market  parlance  Apples  are  *'  steadying  "  a  little 
and  this,  of  course,  means  an  increase  in  price.  The 
reasons  are  two-fold ;  the  closing  of  the  home-grown 
season  and  a  certain  falling  off  in  the  quantity  of  imported 
fruits.  More  from  overseas  wiW  soon  come  along  and, 
if  in  the  expected  quantity,  prices  will  be  lower  again. 

Peaches,  which  have  been  a  disappointment  to  the 
growers,  are  now  practically  done  and  home-gro\vn  Pears 
are  becoming  scarce.  A  large  quantity  is  expected  from 
California,  but,  at  the  moment,  there  are  few  other  than 
English  Doyenne  du  Cornice  and  French  Magniflques. 
Pine  Apples  are  also  scarce  and  as  Blackberries  and  Cape 
Oranges  are  practically  done,  the  choice  in  fruit  is  some- 
what limited. 
O'fob",-  -Zi.  A.  Coster. 
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ANSWERS 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


FLOWER     GARDEN. 

JAPANESE  IRISES  (Felst€d).—St&h\e  or  farmyard 
manure  is  the  best  manure  for  Japanese  Irises,  which 
need  to  be  planted  where  they  will  have  plenty  of  water 
in  summer  and  will  have  their  rhizomes  out  of  the  water 
in  winter. 

THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  BUTTERCUPS  ON  GRASS 
LAND  (Feisted). — Probably  mowing  closely,  and  a  dressing 
of  icwt.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  spring  on  the  grass 
land  will  keep  the  Buttercups  in  check.  Do  not  use 
the  manure  at  a  greater  rate  than  this.  If  the  groimd 
is  wet,  it  will  need  draining. 

LILIES  FOR  A  HEAVY  SOIL  (L.  B.).— To  the  Lilies 
named  might  be  added  L.  excelsum.  Xankeen  Lily  ; 
L.  chalcedonicum.  Scarlet  Turk's  Cap ;  L.  croceuni. 
Orange  Lily ;  L.  Regale,  the  finest  and  most  reliable 
of  the  trumpet  Lilies  ;  L.  Eoezlii,  a  graceful  kind  of 
brilliant  orange  colour  ;  L.  Hansoni,  a  species  of  rare 
constitution  ;  and  L.  Henryi,  also  of  splendid  constitution, 
great  flower  freedom  and  late  blooming.  These  are  all 
loam-lo\ing  Lilies  and,  given  good  bulbs  at  the  start, 
should  prove  a  success.  If  the  soil  is  verj-  hea^T,  leaf-soil 
and  grit  should  be  added  freely,  with  deep  cidtivation. 
Good  drainage  should  be  assured.  For  L.  Henr>i  and 
L.  Regale  lime  or  chalk  should  be  added  freely  and 
incorporated  with  the  soil ;  while  for  L.  Hansoni  a  position 
screened  from  high  winds  and  hot  sun  would  be  best. 
•October  and   November  are  good   for  planting,  and  all 


TWENTY-FOUR  GOOD  FULL  ROSES  FOR  PARTIAL 
SHADE  {R.  V.  C). — The  following  would  be  excellent : 
Frau  Earl  Druschki.  Hugh  Dickson.  PharisSer,  Prince 
de  Bulgarie,  Margaret  Dickson  Hamill,  Joseph  Hill. 
Slarie  Adelaide,  Lady  Ashtown.  Lady  Alice  Stanley, 
Mme.  Leon  Pain,  Dean  Hole.  Margaret,  Mrs.  Bryce 
Allan.  Jlrs.  C.  Russell.  Laurent  Carle,  Lieutenant  Chaur6, 
Florence  H.  Veitch.  5Irs.  John  Laing.  Caroline  Testout. 
Cj-nthia  Forde,  Jonkheer  J.  L.  Mock.  Hadley,  Melody 
and  Molly  Bligh.  Excelsa  and  Lady  GodiVa  would 
be  two  good  companions  for  Dorothy  Perkins. 


TREES     AXD     SHRUBS. 

PRIVET  HEDGE  (W.  W.  E.).—It  is  very  doubtful 
if  you  will  be  able  to  transplant  a  Privet  hedge  fifty  years 
old  successfully.  March  would  be  the  btst  time.  It 
would  be  much  less  trouble  to  destroy  the  present  hedge, 
and  plant  young  Privets  in  the  new  position.  Even  it 
cut  do^\-n  to  half  their  present  height,  some  of  the  old 
bushes  would  sure  to  die  and  you  would  always  have 
an  unsatisfactory  hedge. 


KITCHEN     GARDEN. 

CABBAGE  ATTACKED  (A.  AT.).— The  grubs  attacking 
the  Cabbages  are  the  caterpillars  of  the  Turnip  moth 
(Ageotes  segetum)-  The  only  thing  likely  to  be  successful 
is  hand  picking,  wliich  should  be  carried  out  at  once. 
The  grubs  are  much  the  colour  of  the  soil  in  which  they 
hide  during  tlie  day,  and  careful  search  must  therefore 
be  made  for  them. 


FRUIT     GARDEN. 

CAUSTIC     WASH     FOR     FRUIT     TREES     (Fehted).— 
A  caustic  wash  may  be  used  (lib.  caustic  soda  to  10  gallons 


THE     MAMMOTH     PUMPKIX 
A    useful  winter   vegetable  that   may   be  cut  like  a   cheese  and  sold   by  the  pound. 


the  kinds  named  may  be  planted  6  inches  ideep.    Dusting 
■thejbulbs  with  flowers  of  sulphur  is  quite  uimecessary. 


THE     GREENHOUSE. 

CINERARIA  FOLIAGE  ATTACKED  (T.  C.).— The 
Cineraria  foliage  is  attacked  by  either  the  Chrj-santhemum 
fly  or  one  nearly  allied.  You  will  find  the 'grub  in  the 
tunnels  which  it  has  made  in  the  leaf.  Fumigation 
will  be  of  no  avail,  but  spraying  with  a  nicotine  srray 
will  be  the  best  treatment.  The  leaves,  if  only  a  few  are 
attacked,  may  be  picked  off  and  burned. 

FUMIGATION  WITH  HYDROCYANIC  ACID  GAS  (iJ.  IT.). 
— The  use  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  if  the  air  is  at  all 
moist,  even  when  done  after  dusk,  as  aU  fumigation 
should  be,  is  attended  by  some  risk  ot  injury  to  plants. 
Furthermore,  it  should  not  be  attempted  unless  there 
are  means  of  opening  the  hous?,  including  the  ventilators, 
for  a  couple  of  hours  before  anyone  ventures  into  the 
house. 

THE  CAPE  GOOSEBERRY  (E.  C.  S.).— Seeds  of  the 
Cape  Gooseberry  can  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sons.  11,  12  and  13,  King  Street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C.2, 
or  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co..  Ra>-nes  Park.  "Wimbledon, 
S.W.19.  They  should  be  treated  as  seeds  of  the  Tomato, 
that  is,  sown  in  a  gentle  heat  in  early  spring  and  potted 
singly  when  sufficiently  advanced.  The  Cape  Gooseberry 
may  be  grown  in  an  unheated  house  during  the  summer. 


of  water)  again  this  year  if    desired.      Do    not    use    a 
stronger  solution  than  this. 

THE  CULTIVATION  OF  PUMPKINS  (A.  .S.)— This  is 
(luite  simple,  as.  if  raised  and  treated  l.ke  Vegetable 
[Marrows  and  crown  in  a  sunny  position,  success  is  assured 
with  very  little  trouble.  They  should  be  planted  on  fairlv 
rich  ground,  or  even  on  the  rubbish  heap,  and  kept  well 
supplied  with  water.  After  the  fruits  begin  to  s.pell 
expose  them  as  much  as  possible  to  the  sun  by  elevating 
them  above  the  foliage  on  boxes  or  some  other  medium. 
For  training  on  pergolas  or  buildings  Pumpkins  are 
highly  ornamental  and  productive,  but  the  fruits,  of 
course,  must  be  sun[;orted  by  some  means  or  other. 


ROSE     GARDEN. 

MANURING  ROSES  (Woodpecker).— Ji  you  have 
manured  your  Rose  garden  as  stated  for  fifteen  years, 
we  should  say  a  change  of  soil  would  be  more  beneficial 
than  so  much  artificial  manure.  Give  the  lime  by  all 
means,  but  hold  off  artificials  for  a  season  or  two,  and 
instead  apply  liquid  cow  manure  during  the  growing 
season. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

'*  BRITISH  PLANTS."  BY  W.  WITHERING  (T.  S.).~- 
We  think  your  copy  of  Withering  would  be  worth  about 
fs.  There  are  several  ecUtions  of  Stephen  Hales'  "  Statical 
Essays."  We  cannot  trace  one  of  the  date  you  mention 
(172C)  but  a  copy  of  the  1727  edition  Svo  was  oflered 
recentlv  bv  a  well  known  firm  of  second-hand  booksellers 
for  ]n>. 

TRAVELLER'S  FRIEND  (H.  (V.).— The  name  Traveller's 
friend,  said  to  be  applied  to  a  plant  the  leaves  of  which 
are  used  by  country  people  to  place  in  their  boots  tor 
comfort,  has  not  been  traced,  ^^^lat  is  intended,  however, 
may  be  Potentilla  anserina,  the  Silver  Weed  or  Traveller's 
Ease,  which,  according  to  Erittfn  and  Holland  in  "Dic- 
tionary of  Plant  ^s'ames,"  is  applied  to  galled  leet. 

GRUBS  FOR  IDENTIFICATION  (J.  H.).— The  grubs 
sent  are  those  oi  one  of  the  wec\ils,  a  species  of  Ctiorr- 
hynchus.  This  weevil  is  often  found  in  greenliouses 
feeding  on  the  foliage  of  various  plants  after  dark  in 
spring.  It  liides  diu:ing  the  day  in  the  soil,  and  as  it  is 
much  the  same  colour  as  the  soil,  it  is  difficult  to  see  there. 
Its  eggs  are  laid  in  the  soil,  and  the  grubs  feed  on  the 
roots  of  various  plants,  including  Begonias.  Gloxinias 
and    varxMi-^    other    similar    plants.     Where    it    can    be 


applied,  carbon-bisulphide  (a  lew  drops  only  in  a  pot) 
poured  into  the  soil  will  kill  these  grubs,  but'  usually  the 
most  satisfactor>'  way  of  dealing  with  them  is  to  shake 
the  plant  out  and  pick  the  pest  from  among  the  roots. 

MEDICINAL  HERBS  {R.  W.  .1/.).— During  the  war 
considerable  attention  was  directed  to  the  cidtivation 
of  medicinal  herbs  in  this  country,  owing  more  particu- 
larly to  the  fact  that  supplies  ot  many  drugs  hitherto 
obtained  in  quantity  from  the  Continent  were  not  avail- 
able and  prices  were  therefore  much  inflated.  As  these 
raw  products  are  not  dutiable,  it  is  only  to  be  expected 
that  abundant  supplies  from  the  same  sources  wiU  soon 
be  imported,  consequently  it  would  be  unwise  to  engage 
in  the  industry  unless  a  market  could  be  found  near  the 
place  of  production  ;  moreover,  beyond  the  cultivation, 
much  has  to  be  studied  with  regard  to  the  time  of  har^*esting 
and  the  all-important  processes  of  drying.  With  regard 
to  literature  upon  the  subject,  the  following  should  be 
consulted  :  (1)  Leaflet  Xo.  28H,  to  be  obtained  from  the 
aiinistry  of  Agriculture  ;  (2)  "  Profitable  Herb  Growing 
and  Collecting,"  by  Ada  B.  Teetgen.  published  by 
CouMn/  Life,  Limited,  20,  Ta\istock  Street,  Covent 
Garden  (price  5s.  net) ;  (3)  various  publications  to  be 
obtained  from  jVIrs.  Grieve.  Whin's  Vegetable  Drug  Plant 
Farm.  etc..  Chalfont  St.  Peter.  Bucks.  Seeds  and  plants 
may  be  obtained  from  the  latter. 

NAMES     OF     PLANTS.~H.  (?.  5.— Iropatiens  Roylei. 

Btichan. — 1.   Aster    XovK-Angliae    (Lil   Fardel);'    2, 

Spiraea     japonica. M.    B.  —  Veronica     Traversii. 

Subscriber,  Wimbledon. — Zauschneria  californica  (Cali- 
fornian  Fuchsia). The  Duchess  of  S. — Cornus  cana- 
densis (small  leaf):  Vitis  Coignetite  (large  leaf  J. 

NAMES  OF  FRUIT.— C.TT..  5«ssftr.— Apples    1,  Probably 
Ribston  Pippin  :  2  and  i.  Lane's  Prince  Albert  ;  3.  Adam's 

Pearmain  ;   5.    King   of  the  Pippins  ;  6.  Bismarck.  (?) 

K.  A.  R..  Winibome. — Apple  Smart's  Prince  Arthur. 

W.    A.    TT..   Rothbury.^Xjtples  ;  1.  Scarlet  Nonpareil:   2. 

D'Arcy   Spice  ;    3.   Cellini    Pippin. F.  B.  X. — ^Apples; 

1,  Hollandbury  ;  2.  King  Ol  Tomkins  County. 


SOCIETIES 

THE   GARDENERS*    PROVIDENT    SOCIETY. 

The  montlily  meeting  of  the  Laited  Horticultural  Benefit 
and  Provident  Society  was  held  in  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Hall  on  Jlonday.  October  11.  Mr.  C.  H 
Curtis  presiding.  Two  new  members  were  elected.  One 
member  over  the  age  of  seventy  years  withdrew  £20 
from  his  deposit  account.  The  sick  pay  for  the  month 
on  the  ordinary  side  amounted  to  £28  i4s.  4d..  and  on 
the  State  section  to  £28  2s.  Gd..  and  maternity  benefits 
to  £18.  The  actuary's  report  on  the  valuation  of  the 
Society  was  presented  to  the  Committee,  which  was 
highly'  satisfactory. 


NORTHERN    COUNTIES'    FRUIT    SHOW. 

The  Society  of  the  Four  Northern  Coimties'  Fruit  Show 
and  Congress  held  their  sixth  Fruit  Show  at  Hexham  on 
October  "9.  and  a  highly  successful  exhibition  it  was. 
Tiie  Congress  was  not  held  with  the  Showtliis  year  owing 
to  the  smallness  of  the  accommodation  available,  but 
the  entries  were  quite  equal  to  pre\ious  years,  while  the 
exhibits,  in  quality,  perhaps,  surpassed  anything  yet  seen 
at  this  Show.  Competition  was  exceedingly  keen,  especially 
in  the  classes  for  Apple'?,  which  again  formed  the  staple 
feature  of  the  show.  The  principal  prize-winners  were 
Mr.  J.  Millican.  of  Scotby.  Carlisle ;  Mr.  H.  G.  Lloyd,  of 
Hexham :  Mr.  J.  Henderson,  of  Falladon,  Ledburv ; 
3Ir.  W.  Hodgson,  of  Carlisle  :  and  3Ir.  M.  Willey,  "of 
Hexham.  The  exhibits  of  Messrs,  J.  Millican  and  H.  G. 
Lloyd  were  of  an  e?cceptionally  high  order,  and  their 
consistency  as  prize-winners  may  be  judged  by  the  fact 
that  they  won  outright  three  of  the  chief  cups  of  the  society ; 
the  former  taking  one  and  the  latter  two.  The  cup  for  the 
best  trade  exhibit  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  H.  Britten 
and  Son.  of  Langwathby,  Cumberland ;  while  other 
attractive  displays  were  staged  by  ilessrs.  Laxton  Brothers, 
of  Bedford  :  Ord  Brothers,  of"  Xorth  Shields  ;  Messrs. 
Michie  and  Co.,  of  Alnwick;  and  Messrs.  E.  F.  Fairbairn 
and  Sons,  of  Edentown,  Carlisle,  Among  the  Apples 
exhibited  the  following  varieties  seemed  to  be  the  most 
popular  among  Xorth  Country  growers.  In  the  cooking 
classes  Lane's  Prince  Albert  was  well  to  the  fore  :  then 
came  Bramley's  Seedling.  Peasgood's  Xonsuch.  Warner's 
King,  Ecklin\iUe  and  Lord  Suffield.  Worcester  Pearmain 
was  an  easy  first  among  the  dessert  varieties,  followed  by 
James  Grieve.  King  of  the  Pippins,  AUington  Pippin. 
Cox's  Orange  and  Ribston  Pippin.  Pears  and  Peaches 
were  more  in  e\idence  than  Plums.  Grapes  were  shown 
well,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Tomatoes.  Viscountess 
Allendale,  the  President  of  the  Society,  presented  the  cups 
to  the  successful  competitors. 


Honours    for    Horticultural    Students. — The 

following  students  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  School  of  Horticulture  have  recently 
completed  their  two  year's  course  and  have  been 
awarded  the  School  Diploma,  together  with  a 
prize  of  books:  Mr.  A.  Pearson,  Mr.  Walter  R. 
Pearson,  Mr.  George  Wood,  and  Mr.  Felix  C. 
Brown.  Mr.  A.  Pearson  was  awarded  in  addition 
the  Xicholson  I^Iemorial  Prize  for  observations. 


PUBLICATION    RECEIVED. 

The  British  Fern  Gazette,  Vol.  IV..  Xo.  6 ;  edited  bv 
r.  \y.  Stansfleld,  M.B.  Published  by  The  British 
Pteridological  Society,  Kendal,  Westmorland. 
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RYDERS  NEW  BULB 
PLANT  SERVICE 

FREE  CATALOGUE  NOW  READY. 


laluable 


Realising  that  the  in- 
auguration of  this  most 
important  service  de- 
manded something  out  of 
the  ordinary,  RYDERS 
have  produced  for  Garden 
Lovers  a  most  interesting 
and  beautifully  illustrated 
catalogue.  It  contains 
some  fine  coloured  plates 
and  many  photographs, 
and  offers  a  wide  selec- 
tion of  the  choicest 
.Bulbs,  Plants  and  Roses, 
h  nts   for    their    successful 


together    with 
•cultivation. 

The  stock  of  Bulbs  listed  in  RYDERS  Catalogue 
ha<  been  gathered  together  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  principal  Bulb  Growers  in  the  World — the 
selection  being  made  on  the  spot  and  the  bulbs 
kept  under  strict  observation  by  experts  during  the 
process  of  lifting,  drying  and  grading. 

Everything  presented  in  RYDERS  Bulb  and  Plant 
Catalogue  can  be  relied  upon  to  be  the  very  best  that 
is  produced — at  the  lowest  possible  price. 


P 


WRITE    FOR    YOUR    FREE    COPY  TO-DAY— 
A    POSTCARD    WILL    DO. 


RYDERS 


ST.  ALBANS 


(RYDER  &  SON,   1920.  Lid.) 


CHOICE  APPLES 

My  New  "QUEEN    MARY" 

(Jas.  Grieve  :•;  \Vm.  Crump). 

Award  of  Merit,  R.H.S.  Fresh,  tender. 
■'       crisp,  juicy  and  delicious  flavour. 

Coloured  Plate  with  price  of  Trees 
(A  fine  lotof  Cordons,  Bushes,  &c.)  (ree. 
also        MADRESFIELD         COURT 

(Worcester  Pearmain  X  Ribston).    Colour   of 

Worcester  with  fine  Ribston  flavour. 
{See  page  7  of  Fruit  List  for  ftill  description,  &-c.) 

Standard  Apples,  strong  transplanted, 

in  leading  sorts. 
Half    Standard    Plums,   extra  flne 

(chiefly  on  Pershore  stock). 

Currants,  Gooseberries,  in  clean, 
healthy,  strong  bushes.    And  my 

Worcester      Berry,    a     marvel    in 

berry -bearing  fruits    {Seepage  5  Fruit  List). 

STANDARD     ROSES   on     Briar. 

Fine,  in  best  sorts  as  Avoca,  Mc.Vrthur, 
Heriot,  Lyon,  Dicksons,  La  France, 
etc.,  etc.,  from  5/-  each  ;    also 

Dwarfs  and  Climbers  from  2/-  each. 

{See  pages  15-19,  List  Free). 

EDWARD  J.  PARSONS,  F.R.H.S. 


NARCISSI 

FOll   J'RF.SK.NT   1'],.4NT1NG.     We   liMVc  griiiid  stocks  o'' 
tlii'.si',  luiU  iill  bulte  are  of  the  finest  quality. 


Amazon.     Woiulerful     form    and    substance, 
l>iTiauth  ptuc  wliiti',  cup  caiiury-yellow 

Barri   conspicuus.     Jiroad  short  cup,  rimmed 
Willi  oranKc-.^oarlet 

Beatrice.     DroopiTig  white  perianth  and  citron- 

sIkhIimI  ciii) 

Dandy    Dick.     Ricli  gulden  cup  with  orange- 
rt'il  inai'^'iu 

Emperor.     Golden    trumpets,    of    great    size. 
E.xtra  selected    .  . 


cup 


Flora     Wilson.     Wliite   perlanthy,  cilow 
sliadcd  orange-scarlet   . . 

Gloria  MuncJi.  F.C.C.  A  grand  flower  :  rich 
>cll(i\v.  wi.lc  crown  suffused  with  orange  red 

Qlory  of  Leiden.  Eich  yellow.  Stems  boldly 
lield.  stoutly  built  flowers 

John  Bain.  White  perianth,  small  citron  cup. 
A  favourite  for  cutting  :  good  for  naturalising 

Lucifer,  F.f'.C.  White  stellate  perianth ; 
narro^v  glowing  orange  scarlet  cup 

Minnie  Hume.  Perianth  white,  large  spread- 
ing cup  at  first  citron  passing  to  white 

Miriam  Barton.  Perianth  and  cup  pale 
primro.^e,  the  flowers  last  well. . 

Mme.  de  Graaff.  F.C.C'.  The  loveliest  .and 
most  refiiicil  of  the  white  trumpets  . . 

Mme.  Plemp.  Large  well-formed  flowers, 
g(dden-yelIow  trumpet,  white  perianth 

Mrs.  Camm.  Broad  pure  white  perianth, 
creamy-white  trumpet 

Mrs.  Langtry.  F.C.C.  Stout  broad  creamy- 
white  perianth,  large  pale  primrose  frilled  cup 

Obvallaris,  the  Tenby  D.aft'odiI.  Rich  yellow, 
dwarf,  early 

Poeticus  Almira.  Stout  white  perianth, 
large  red-rimmed  eye 

Poeticus    Qlory    of    Lisse.     A  fine  Poeticus, 
like  Ornatus  but  much  larger  and  earlier 

Poeticus  Qrandiflorus.  Large  pure  white 
]x-iianth.  neat  e>'c,  rimmed  crimson  . . 

Poeticus  Ornatus.  Pure  white,  scarlet- 
rimmed  eye.  Indispensable  for  forcing  and 
naturalising.      Extra  selected 


doz. 

4/- 
1/9 
2/0 
2/0 
2/9 
3/- 
i/- 
3/0 
1/0 
2/0 
1/0 
1/9 
-3/- 
2/0 
3/- 
1,6 
2/0 
2/6 
2/- 
2/- 

2/- 
1/6 


Selected  90/-  1,000 

Sir     Watkin.     Perianth    primrose,    cup    rich 
yellow,  a  bold  handsome  flower  . .  . .     3/- 

Victoria.     Trumpet  clear  rich  yellow.     Forces 
finely 3/- 

White     Lady.     A.M.      White   perianth,    large 
frillril  pale  canary-yellow  cup.    Vigoroas  3/- 

Wm.     Goldring.     Pure    white.      A    graceful 
pendent  flower  that  naturalises  well  . .         . .     2/0 


100 
30,- 

12/- 

18/- 

18/- 

21/- 

21/- 

28/- 

26/- 

10/0 

18/- 

10/- 

11/0 

21/- 

18/- 

21/- 

10/- 

18/- 

18/- 

17/- 

17/- 

15/- 
10/6 

21/- 

21/- 

21/- 

18/- 


lyrite  for  Bulb  Catalogue  giving  full  jyartifulars. 
SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS  FOR  PRESENT  PLANTING 


Emperor 
Glory  of  Leiden 
IMme.  de  Graaff 

'  A  "  COLLECTION. 

Gloria  Mundi           Mrs.  Langtry 
Barri  Conspicuus     Poeticus  Ornatus 
.John  Bain                Poeticus Gloryof  Lisse 
Minnie  Hume 

10  of  each 

30 

50 

of  above,  100  in  all  for      ..      15/- 
300        „             ..      37  0 
500         ,.              ..      70/- 
Carriage  free  for  ca'<h. 

Empress 
.T.  B.  Camm 
Mme.  Plemp 

••  B  "  COLLECTION. 

Obvallaris                  Amazon 
Victoria                    White  Lady 
Lucifer                      Poeticus  Grandiflorus 
Flora  Wilson 

10  of  each 

30 

50 

of  above,  100  in  all,  for     ..      18/6 
300        ,,             . .      50/- 
500        ,.             ..      84'- 
Cftrriage  free  for  casli. 

"  C  "   COLLECTION. 

Glory  of  Leiden        Lucifer  White  Lady 

Mme.  de  Grnaft'         Amazon  Flora  Wilson 

Gloria  Mundi  PoeticusGloryof Lissp 

10  of  each  of  above,     80  in  aU,  for     . .      17/6 

30         ,,         ,.  240         „  ..      45- 

r)U         ,.         ,.  4U0         ,,  .  .      80  - 

Carriage  free  for  casi/. 


FRUIT  TREES 

AND    ROSES. 

GOOSEBERRIES,  CURRANTS, 

RASPBERRIES,  etc. 


You  cannot  obtain  better  value  in  Xarcissi  than  the  above 
offers  and  collections.    The  Bulbs  are  all  extra  fine  and  large. 

Send  a  card  for  our  general  Bulb  Catalogue  and  New 
Hardy  Plant  List,  also  list  of  Azaleas  and  Rhododendron  "i. 

R.  WALLAOE  &  CO.,  LTD., 

(Late  of  CoichesteiU, 

Fruit  Specialist,  etc.,  WORCESTER  THEOLDGARDENSJUN  BRIDGE  WELLS 


Write  for  Catalogue. 

W.SEABROOK&  SONS,  Ltd. 

The    Nurseries,    Chelmsford 

PLANTING  SEASON. 


GEO.    JAGKMAN  &  SON, 

WOKING  NURSERIES, 
SURREY. 

{Established  over  a  Century.) 
Invite  inspt'ction  of  their  large  and  varied  stock  of 

ORNAMENTAL     TREES     AND     SHRUBS, 
ROSES,   CLIMBERS. 
FRUIT  AND  FOREST  TREES. 
HERBACEOUS     AND     ALPINE     PLANTS. 

■200  Acres  of  Stock  to  select  ironi. 
Catalogues  free  on  Application. 


Advice  given  on  all    matters   appertaining  to 

LANDSCAPE   GARDENING 

and     Estate     Emprovements. 

Our  Cala'o3ue  of 

HARDY  PLANTS  WORTH  GROWING 

coiitaiiiiuff  COO  ilhtstnjliotis  and    much   itseful  information 
will  be  sent  {gratis)  on  application. 

We  fifiecialise  in  Plants  and  Slinibs  of  the  highest  quality 
for  Shrubberies,  Drives,  Lawns.  Odd  Cornem,  P'molas. 
Waterside,  Wild,    Dell,  Woodland,  and  Natural  Gardens- 

V.  N.  GAUNTLETT  &  CO..  LTD.. 

Japanese  Nurseries.  ChiddinefoM.  Surrey. 

Try  Roses  from 
a  cold  climate 

Scotch  grown  Roses  are  unsurpassed 
for  liardiness    and    fibrous  roots. 

MAGNIFICENT   COLLECTION. 

CATALOGUES    ON    APPLICATION. 


Silver  Cups  gained  1908-9-10-11-12. 
Gold  and  Silver  Medals  gained  1915. 


THOS.SMITH&SONS 

STRANRAER,  SCOTLAND. 


EST.'iBLISHED  Usfil. 


CORRESPOXDKNXE  INVITED. 
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The  "STERLING 


jj 


Combined  House,  Shelter  and  Run. 

The  best  thing  ever  designed  for  placing  in  a  giirden  corner  or  bit  of  waste 
ground,  and  turning  kitchen  or  garden  waste — vegetables,  etc. — into  Eggs. 


k  HEBDITCH'S  FARFAIVIED 
FOODS    FOR    POULTRY 


FISH  MEAL,  26/- per  cwt. 

THE   ECLIPSE    LAYING 

MEAL.  Guaranteed  the 
best  Poultry  Meal  on  the 
Market.    21/-  per  cwt. 

•'  H.H."  POULTRY  MEAL. 

For  Growing  Stock. 
21/-  per  cwt. 


GRANULATED  MEAT. 

No.  I,  30/-  per  cwt. 

No.  2.  27/6  per  cwt. 

CLOVER  HAY  MEAL. 
11/6  per  cwt. 

BONE  MEAL. 

21/-  per  cwt. 


The  fnUnwing  particulars  give  a  general  idea  of  how  the  '■Sterling  "  is  constructed  : — 
The  Hotise  or  Eoostis  divided  from  the  Shelter  by  a  strong  deal  partition.  The  whole 
is  builtonstrongframing,  with  fin.  best  Swedish  deal — tongued,  grooved,  and  V-jointed. 
This  is  the  correct  idea  for  getting  eggs  where  there  is  little  room.  Size;  House  and 
Shelter — lift,  long,  4ft.  high,  4ft.  wide.  Run — 10ft.  long,  3ft.  9in.  wide,  2ft.  Sin.  high. 
The  whole  22ft.  long. 


Price 


£10     6     O 


I 


Floor  throughout,  49/-.     'Without  Run.  £8    6     0.      Floor  for  Roosting  part,  24/6 
Prompt  despatch.        Carriage  Paid  in  England  and  Wales. 
We  Pickle  any  of  our  Poultry  Houses  with  dark  oak  Preserolium  for  an  extra  1  6  in  the  £ 
Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of  all  Poultry   Requisites  Post  Free. 


"ARCADIA"  BISCUIT 
MEAL.  25  per  cent. 
Meat.    33/-  per  cwt. 

"UTOPIA"  BISCUIT 
MEAL.  25perceDt.Fiah, 
33/-  per    ewt. 

"PEERLESS"     BISCUIT 

MEAL.  PureBiscuitMeal 
line  'jrade  for  chicks  and 
ailult  fowls,  33/-  per  cwt. 

MIXED  CORN,  for  adult 
fowls.  26/6  per  cwt. 

DRY  MASH.  22/- per  cwt. 

SUSSEX  GROUND  OATS. 
34/6  per  cwt.,  carr.  paid. 

MEAT        AND       BONE 

MEAL.    27/6  per  cwt. 


HARRY     HEBDITCH     (■?"!;) 

Britain's  Premier  Poultry  Appliance  Makersm 


MARTOCK, 
SOMERSET. 


Poultry  Appliance  Makers  to  His  Majesty  The  King  and  His  Royal  Highness  T;;e  Prince  of  Wales,  also  for  the  Ministry  of 

Agriculture,  etc.,  etc. 


ECLIPSE  DRY  CHICK 
FOOD.  For  Baby  Chicks. 
31/8  per  cwt. 

WESSEX  DRY  CHICK 
FOOD.  For  older  Chicks. 
31  /6  per  cwt. 

PEAT    MOSS. 

Prepared  fine,  specially  for 
Poultry.     7/6  per  cwt. 

COCKLE  SHELL. 

8/-  per  cwt. 

FLINT  GRIT. 

5/- per  cwt. 

The  above  prices  in- 
clude sacks,  are  free  on 
rail  and  carriage  for- 
ward, except  Sussex 
Oats  which  are  carriage 
paid. 

Our  mixtures  are  guar- 
anteed absolutely  free  from 
grit,  Castor  bean.  Cotton 

1  Seed  residue,  or  any  injuri- 

I  ous  matter. 

IT  IS  IMPORTANT 
YOU  QIVE  YOUR 
NEAREST      STATION. 


CO 


1920    PULLETS 

For  winter  eggs,  also  first  cLass  1919  birds  for  next  season's 
breeding.  Buy  now;  get  first  selection,  lowest  prices. 
Golden,  silver,"  white  Wyandottes  (273  egg  strain),  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns  (285  strain).  Black  Wyandotte 
Bantams,  "White  Runner  and  Buff  Orpington  Ducks.  Over 
500  prizes  and  honours  won. 

SYDNEY  HILLER,  F.B.S.A. 

CLEVELAND    POULTRY   FARM,  ST ANDON,  Herts 


AUCTION    SALES    of 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH  and  DUTCH  BULBS 

in  lots  to  suit  all  buyers  by 

PROTHEROE   &    MORRIS, 

at  tlifir  Central  Sale  Rooms,  every  MOND.W",  WEDNES- 

D.\y  AND  FRIDAY.     Write  for  Catalogues. 
67  &  68,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.G.2 


THEY  ARE  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

ALL     HANDMADE. 

ARTISTIC  FERN  PANS 
AND     BULB      BOWLS. 

State  quantities   and  sizes  required,  and  have 

"Carriage  Paid  "  quotation,   or  write  for  Price 

List— PR  BB 

RICHARD  SANKEY  A  SON,  LTD. 
Royal  Potteries,  Bulwell,  Nottingham. 


'^     LABOUR  SAVERS.  "EUREKA"    Lawn  Sand.  Soplfumc.    N 


LABOUR  SAVERS.  "EUREKA"  Lawn  Sand.  Soplfumc 
Nicotine.  Insecticides.  Fumers, sprays  and  Other  Chemicals 
ftND  Sundries    set  ust.   Please  ask  your  asekt  for  the  Eureka 

IRTICLES-TMEY  ARE  ALWAYS  SATISFACTORY.  IF  AKY  DIFFICULTY 
IN   OBTAIMNG    V^E   SEND   DIRECT      CaRSiAGE  PAID. 


MLINSON  ft  nAYWARD  LT*  LINCOLN. 


LARGE  EGG  STRAIN.— White  Wyandotte 

Cockerels  from    15/6.      Pedigrees  supplied. — Misses  COATES, 
Broadheath,  Presteign. 


21  oz.   SHEET   GLASS 

14x12,  16x12.  20x12,  16x14, 18x14,  20x14,  18x16. 

20x16,  22x16,  24x16,  20x18,  22x18,  24x18. 

In  1 00  ft.  cases  at  BO/-  each,  or  200  ft.  cases  at  1 1 5/-  each 

FULL   SIZE    STOCK   SHEETS   at 

140/-  per  case  of  200  ft.  ot  2 1  oz.,  or  300  ft.  o(  1  5oz . 

Limited  quantity  at  above  prices  which  are  absurdly  low. 

Works  have  just  raised  their  prices.     We  have  just 
reduced  ours.      It  cannot  last. 

20/3.  CHARLES  ST.. 

E.C.I.  LONDON. 


NEWTON, 


ESTABLISHED    1870. 


K^LOMSlBOCBS 


WALTER  BLOM  &  SON,  F.R.H.S., 

OVERVEEN,    HOLLAND. 


llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllltlllllllllMlllllillllllllllllllilllilllllllMMMMIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIII 


YESfl 


BLOM'S    EXCELLENT   BULBS 

are  to  be  had  at  the  fairest  prices  and  at 
the  most  advantageous  terms  ever  advertised. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

Orders    are    executed    directly    on    receipt,    by    Parcel    Post 
or  Express  Service.  

NEALE  <&  WILKINSON,  Ltd.,  16,  Camomile  Street,  E.C.3,  will  forward  Catalogue 

free  on  application. 


October  30,  1920.] 


THE     GARDEN. 


POULTRY      NOTES 

By     W.     POWELL-OWEN,     F.B.S.A. 


IN  my  Poultry  .Notes  in  The  Garden  I 
liave  always  pointed  out  the  importance 
of  grading,  and  I  wish  it  were  practised 
more  extensively  than  it  is,  because  the 
profits  from  the  poultry  would  be  much 
'      greater. 

Value  of  Grading. — -it  is  far  too  common  a 
practice  even  among  breeders  to  set  every  egg 
laid,  to  keep  every  chick  that  hatches  out,  and 
to  retain  every  pullet  that  reaches  maturity. 
There  are,  however,  eggs  and  eggs,  chicks  and 
i  •chicks,  and  so  on  !  Set  only  standard-sized  eggs 
of  207.3.  or  over  each,  and  omit  any  that  are 
abnormally  large  or  small,  odd  in  shape,  thin  or 
psculiarly  shelled.  .A.s  the  chicks  hatch  out, 
kill  all  wealdings  and  deformed  ones,  and  in 
rearing,  always  allow  a  surplus.  When  you  need 
a  hundred  pullets,  plan  to  rear  a  Inmdred  and 
twenty,  so  that  you  will  have  the  maximum 
number  of  perfect  ones.  In  breeding,  remember 
also  to  grade  well,  so  that  only  the  best  are  bred 
from,  it  being  a  sound  policy  to  use  in  the  breeding 
pens  those  birds  only  that  are  likely  to  give 
I      progeny  better  than  themselves. 

Selecting  the  Cockerels. — It  is  surprising  what 
losses  some  poultry-keepers  have  through  retaining 
a  lot  of  useless  cockerels.  The  latter  readily 
"  eat  their  heads  off,"  and  there  is  absolutely 
no  reason  why  all  should  be  kept  on  indefinitely 
eating  into  the  profits.  The  reason  very  often 
is  because  the  owner  is  not  certain  of  the  exact 
points  of  the  breed  concerned.  I  have  often 
been  shown  a  flock  of  some  twenty  to  fifty  cockerels, 
not  more  than  half  a  dozen  of  which  were  good 
enough  for  retention.  Instead  of  keeping  so 
many,  all  the  throw-outs  should  have  been  sent 
to  table  before  they  were  twenty  weeks  of  age 
I  and  only  the  supers  kept.  When  judjTng  the 
■cockerels  (and  pullets  for  that  mitter)  be  sure  to 
handle  each  very  closely ;  appearances  are  very 
■deceiving  and  not  a  true  guide  to  a  bird's  merits 
I  or  demerits.  There  are  always  a  fair  numb;r 
1  of  cockerels  that  are  deformed  and  which  should 
be  passed  out  of  the  flock  for  table  purposes  at 
an  early  age. 

Points  of  the  Breed. — ■Supposing  we  have 
saved  all  the  promising  ones,  the  time  wUl  come 
I'lr  the  owner  to  select  the  best  of  those  left.  His 
l^;uowledge  of  the  points  of  the  breed  concerned 
will  help  him  very  much  ;  in  fact,  no  one  should 
keep  poultry  without  mastering  the  correct 
colour,  etc.,  points  of  the  respective  breeds  con- 
cerned. Every  popular  breed  has  a  specialist 
club  to  look  after  its  interests,  and  each  of  these 
clubs  issues  an  official  standard  showing  exactly 
-what  the  birds  of  both  sexes  should  be  like. 
Naturally,  everybody  cannot  follow  c.:ild  type 
in  the  description  of  colour,  for  instance  ;  but, 
having  mastered  the  standard,  one  can  visit 
important  poultry  shows  and  compare  the  standard 
-with  the  finished  product.  At  our  leading  events, 
like  the  Dairy  Show,  those  birds  taking  the  first 
prize  in  the  fancy  classes  are  almost  perfect  for 
colouring  ana  markings.     It  is  a  jreat  pity  that 


our  shows  do  not  study  more  ci(..sely  the  educa- 
tional factor. 

Cockerels  to  Keep.^Takc  the  Rhode  Island 
Red  as  the  breed  kept,  and  the  cockerel  I  am 
looking  for  as  the  ideal  is  one  with  a  plain  neck- 
hackle,  as  striping  is  not  desired.  I  need  also 
a  bird  that  has  rich  red  breast  feather^,  and  a 
neck  and  back  that  are  much  deeper  in  colouring. 
The  neck  and  back  should  match  for  depth  of 
colom-,  a  common  fault  being  neck-hackle  feathers 
that  are  yellow  or  lemon  in  coloiu'.  The  under 
colour  should  be  rich  red  to  the  skin,  and  it  is 
very  desirable  that  the  male's  under  colour  should 
be  free  from  black.  One  must  s^^lect  the  male 
very  carefully,  because  he  influences  exteriors  in 
the  progeny  to  a  great  extent.  Many  think  that 
the  RhoJe  Island  Red  should  h.ave  a  striped 
haclde,  but  that  is  wrong.  In  the  female  each 
neck-hackle  feather  should  have  a  black  spot 
at  the  end  ;  while  in  the  male  both  the  neck  and 
saddle  feathers  should  be  clean  and  free  from 
black  markings,  striping  or  ticking.  The  breast 
colour  of  the  male  should  match  the  body  colour 
of  the  female.  It  is  very  desirable  in  females 
to  have  an  even  colour  all  over,  a  common  mistake 
bing  for  the  neck,  back  and  breast  to  be  of 
dist'nct  shades ;  in  miles,  too,  even  rich  shade  is 
preferable. 

Breeding  for  Colour. — .-Vs  a  rule  Rhode  island 
Red  pullets  are  of  good  colour  if  well  bred,  but 
as  s?cond-year  hens  they  moult  out  patchy. 
While  this  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  breed,  the  fact 
remains  that  individual  hens  will  moult  out  and 
remain  level  and  sound  in  colour.  This  charac- 
teristic should  be  noted,  as  such  birds  of  either 
sex  will  be  invaluable  as  breeding  stock.  It  is 
a  good  plan  where  trap-nesting  is  carried  out 
to  mike  a  note  in  the  stud  book  of  the  colour 
points  of  each  pullet  at  maturity,  so  that  when 
the  bird  moults  out  colouring  can  be  again 
recorded  and  compared.  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  Rhode  Island  Reds  in  both  sexes 
should  have  black  taUs,  a  characteristic  I  have 
noticrd  absent  in  most  utility  strains.  One 
should  also  bear  in  mind  type  in  this  breed, 
because  it  is  built  on  utility  lines.  The  back 
should  be  flat,  broad  and  long,  the  tail  being 
carried  low  to  make  the  back  appear  even  longer. 
The  tail  should  follow  on  in  a  straight  line  with 
the  back,  so  that  it  does  not  stand  out  prominently 
like  the  Wvandotte's. 

Type  in  Rhode  Island  Reds. — It  is  a  conuuon 
mistake  to  use  in  the  breeding  pens  males  that 
are  very  short  in  the  back  ;  such  birds  are  often 
after  the  type  of  the  Orpington  instead  of  the 
pure  Red.  The  body  should  be  of  the  "  oblong" 
pattern,  with  back  broad  and  long,  breast  well 
forward,  ard  b-)dy  deep  and  long.  Another 
common  fault  is  to  use  males  that  are  short  and 
dumpy  on  the  leg.  It  is  well  to  remember,  too. 
that  the  Rhode  Island  Red  is  a  bird  of  fine  textme 
aid  built  on  utility  lines.  Be  careful,  therefore, 
not  to  select  birds  with  coarse  combs  and  wattles 
or  abnormally  large  hcadpoints.  The  comb  and 
wattle  of  the  Red  should  be  small  and  fine  in 
texture.  The  Red  is  a  tight-plumaged  breed, 
so  to  speak,  and  it  is  a  fault  to  have  birds  with 
loose,  fluffy  plumage.  It  is  wrong,  too,  for  a 
hen  or  pullet  to  have  a  fluffy,  rising  cushion  like 
that  of  the  Cochin. 

The  Light  Sussex. — The  Light  Sussex  is 
another  breed  that  owners  do  not  seem  well 
able  to  master  for  colour-points.  The  nrck- 
hackle  feathers  of  the  male  should  be  white,  striped 


uith  black  ;  wliile  the  tail  sheiuld  be  bLack,  the 
remainder  of  the  plumage  being  pure  white. 
A  common  failing  in  the  male  is  black-striped 
instead  of  pure  white  saddle-haclde  feathers, 
i.e.,  at  base  of  tail.  The  female  should  also  have 
a  black  tail  and  black-striped  neck-hackle,  with 
the  body  colour  pure  wJiite.  The  hacWe-striping 
sliould  be  well  defined,  each  feather  being  bounded 
by  an  edging  of  white,  often  the  fault  lies  in  having 
white,  or  almost  white,  neck-haclde  feathers. 
The  under  colour  of  the  light  Sussex  should  be 
a  clean  white,  and  not  blue,  black  or  giey  ;  one 
should  therefore  handle  each  bird  carefuUy  and 
turn  all  the  feathers  back  to  see  the  colour  of  the 
under  parts.  Again,  the  Light  Sussex  often 
has  black  on  the  back  at  the  base  of  the  neck 
or  down  the  back-bone  towards  the  tail,  wliich 
represent  faults.  This  breed  should  also  be 
long  and  deep  in  body  and  of  the  "  oblong " 
type,  and  cockerels  of  that  pattern  should  always 
be  selected. 

Handling  Birds  for  Faults.— .\part  freim 
colour-points,  he  careful  to  handle  for  deformities. 
First  of  all,  run  the  thumb  and  first  finger  of  the 
right  hand  down  the  breast-bone  to  make  sure 
that  it  is  straight.  Next  pass  the  palm  of  the 
right  hand  down  the  back  to  sec  that  it  is  perfectly 
straight  ;  discard  a  bird  that  has  an  arched  or 
"reached"  back.  Next  span  the  back  or  trunk 
with  the  thumb  and  first  finger  of  the  right  hand 
to  make  sure  that  it  is  carried  in  a  level  or  balanced 
position  ;  if  the  trunk  is  tilted,  i.e.,  lu'gher  on  one 
side  than  the  other,  discard  the  bird.  Next 
see  that  the  tail  is  carried  well  and  does  not  fall 
to  the  side,  i.e.,  vrry  tail.  Any  deformity  in  the 
trunk  may,  in  females,  result  in  the  layijig  of 
odd-shaped  eggs ;  while,  seeing  that  such 
deformities  are  often  a  sigrt  of  weakness,  it  is 
very  desirable  that  they  bs  cut  out  of  the  strain 
right  away.  Such  faults  will  othcrwis';:  be  handed 
down. 

When  You  Buy  Birds. — .Always  carry  out 
my  handling  system  when  purchased  birds  arrive, 
and  return  any  that  are  faulty  within  the  period 
of  approval.  In  like  manner,  I  advise  all  breeders 
who  sell  stock  to  handle  each  bird  minutely  so 
that  only  perfect  specimens  are  sent  out.  I 
have  seen  crooked  back-bones  and  wry  tails 
handed  down  season  after  season  through  the 
unwise  use  of  a  faulty  bird  ;  hence  the  importance 
of  my  advice.  When  purchased  birds  arrive, 
also  see  that  they  are  in  fit  condition.  In  the 
first  place  they  should  be  "  heavy  in  the  hand," 
and  there  should  be  a  nice  layer  of  flesh  on  both 
sides  of  the  breast-bone.  Often  a  bird  daes  soon 
after  arrival,  and  much  d.issatisfaction  is  caused 
thereby  ;  whereas  I  am  sure  that  if  such  a  bird 
had  b:;en  handled  for  condition  she  would  have 
been  detected  as  out  of  tone  and  could  have 
been  returned  to  the  vendor.  Both  vendor  and 
purchaser  arc  to  hs  blamed,  because  neither 
will  practise  my  system  of  handling  stock  as 
fully  as  I  consider  necessary. 


ADVICE    ON    POULTRY   MATTERS. 

Mr.  W.  Powell-Owen,  The  Garden  Poultry 
Expert,  will  be  pleased  to  answer,  free  of  charge,  any 
question  dealing  with  poultry-keeping.  A  stamped 
and  addressed  envelcpe  should  be  enclosed,  when  a 
lengthy  and  detailed  reply  will  be  posted  promptly. 
Communications  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  W.  Powell- 
Owen,  care  of  The  Garden,  30,  Tavistock  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.2. 


THE    GARDEN. 


October  30,  1920. 


Longevity  of  Club-Root 

TK  a  state  of  Nature  it  would  be  difficult  or 
impossible  to  determine  the  longevity  of  the 
spores  of  club-root  (Plasmodiophora  brassica;), 
because  it  is  one  of  those  myxomycetous  fungi 
that  change  their  place  of  abode  at  least  once  a 
year.  The  contents  of  the  spores  quit  their  cells 
and,  uniting  in  one  piece,  swarm  through  the 
soil  like  the  amoeba  or  lowest  form  of  animal 
life.  Mention  has  been  made  of  the  uprooting 
of  an  old  hedge,  and  that  Swedes  were  badly 
attacked  on  that  piece  of  ground  the  second 
year.  I  would  suggest  that  Jack-by-tlie-Hedge 
(Sisymbrium  Alliaria)  and  possibly  other  crucifers 
were  growing  in  the  hedge  all  the  time  the  latter 
existed,  and  that  club-root  found  sustenance  on 
(he  roots.  Another  possibility  is  that  the  swarm 
spores  migrated  into  the  area  from  the  two 
adjoining  fields  and  found  even  more  crucifers 
among  the  grain.  In  1892  I  partly  dug 
and  partly  trenched  a  garden  that  had  been 
a  playground  for  children  for  many  years, 
and  in  which  nothing  grew  except  those 
weeds  which  existed  round  the  foot  of  the  walls 
and  fences.  For  the  first  half  dozen  years  I  had 
great  difficulty  in  growing  the  Cabbage  tribe 
and  other  crucifers,  and  Cauliflowers  and  Wall- 
flowers were  utterly  ruined.  The  soil  was  light 
and  deep,  but  very  wet  in  winter,  owing  to  its 
low  level  in  the  vicinity  of  a  river.  This  moisture 
is  favourable  to  the  fungus.  I  also  know  of  several 
farms  where  Turnips  are  badly  infested  with 
club-root,  although  there  is  a  five-year  rotation 
between  every  two  of  the  crops.  All  the  same, 
I  consider  that  the  fungus  finds  food  on  various 
crucifers  in  its  underground  abode,  and  that  it 
suddenly  multiplies  abundantly  when  it  finds 
plenty  of  food  with  the  crop  of  Turnips,  and  in 
the  loose  soil  that  enables  it  to  migrate  freely. — 

HORTULANUS. 


TBADH    NOTES. 


Messes  "Boulton  and  TilTii,  I.DiiTEn.  of  Norwich  writt 
to  say  that  they  have  for  disposal— remaining  over  from 
Government  stock — quantities  of  turnbucblfs  in  three 
various  sizes,  viz  .  7  inches.  4Jiuches  anrl  3  inches.  These 
turnbuckles  can  be  made  very  useful  in  the  garden  for 
any  purpose  where  the  straining  of  a  wire  comes  in. 
Gardeners  would  find  them  handy  in  the  greenhouse 
for  wire  fencing  or  wire  fruit  espaliers,  and  many  other 
ways. 


To    Pkeserte    Wood   or   JIetais    from   Decay   and 

Corrosion. 
LILLISGTON'S  Metallic  Liquid  is  a  bituminous  compound 
with  which  is  incorporated  Lillington's  secret  metallic 
solution.  The  effect  is  a  powerful  liquid  that  preserves 
wood  or  metals  from  decay  and  corrosion.  It  resists 
not  only  the  effects  of  atmosphere  and  soil,  but  acids 
and  salt  air  or  water.  It  is  an  ideal  preparation  for 
treating  timber  in  garden  or  horticultural  work,  and  is 
especially  valuable  for  timber  underground.  The  liquid 
can  be  applied  in  the  ordinary  way  cold,  and  dries  the 
next  day.  Full  particulars  can  be  had  on  application  to 
the  sole  manufacturers.  Messrs.  George  Lillington  and 
Co.,  Limited.  40,  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.C..  who  will  also 
be  pleased  to  supply  information  concerning  tlieir  other 
liquids  for  concrete  and  plaster. 


BURUAOE  Roses. 
The  following  Medals  and  Certificates  liavc  been  awarded 
to  till-  Bnrbage  JCurseries  (manager,  3Ir.  G.  Geary)  for 
cDlIcctions  of  Rose  blooms;  July  14,  Silver  Medal, 
\\ol\erhampton  ;  August  2, Certificate  of  Merit,  Ather- 
stniii- ;  August  3,  Silver-gilt  Medal,  Leicester  Abbey 
I'arl^;    Augii-.t  0,  Gold  .Medal,  Market  Bosworth. 


Clamping  Potatoes. — Choose  dry  ground,  smooth 
over  the  surface,  lay  a  covering  of  straw  on  it,  place 
the  Potatoes  on  this  in  ridges,  cover  with  straw,  and 
then  with  6  inches  of  soil  taken  out  to  form  a 
trench  on  each  side  of  the  ridge.  The  straw 
should  be  pulled  up  in  a  tuft  to  protrude  through 
the  apex  of  soil  at  every  5  feet  for  ventilation. 
The  clamp  should  run  north  to  south,  as  then  it 
is  possible  to  open  it  at  the  south  end  without 
injury  on  a  bright  day  during  frosty  weather  if 
the   Potatoes  are  wanted. 


IVIESSRS. 

PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS 

beg  to  announce  that  their  Auction  Sales  of  English 

and      Dutch     ROSES,     Herbaceous     and     ROCK 

PL.ANTS,     Ornamental     Shrubs,    Rhododendrons, 

Azaleas,  Palms,  etc.,  will  commence  on 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  27th, 

and  be  continued  every  Mondav.    Wednesday  and 
Friday  throughout  the  Season    (November   1st   e.\- 

cepted).     Catalogues  of  the  Auctioneers, 
67     &   68,    Cheapside,    London,     E.C> 


RITO 

( Miiiittfactiired  iniilcr  Royal  Letters  Patent) 

FOR 

BULBS 


All  interested  in  Bulb   Culture  should 
not  fail  to  procure  at  once 

RITO  BULB    MOULD 

and  ensure  a  fine  display  during 

Spring,     it  not  only  promotes  fine 

healthy  growth,  but  also  excellent 

flowers. 

RITO  BULB  MOULD  can  be  obtained  from 
all  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen  and  Corn  Merchants 

Price  Per  Bushel,   7/-  ;       Half  Bushel,   4-/- 
Carriage  Paid.  Cash  With  Order, 

OR     DIRECT    FROM 

THE    MOLASSINE    Co.,    Ltd. 

22,  Tunnel  Avenue,  Greenwich,  S.E.  10 


MRS.  PYM'S  FAMOUS  PLANTS 

POST  FREE  OR  CARRIAGE  PAID  PASSENGER  TRAIN. 
Notice. — Please  add  4d.  extra  for  orders  under  3/-, 
24/-  worth  for  20/-.     Plant  now  for  success.     Strong 
hardy  plants.     Cash  with  Order. 

Wallflowers,     blood  red,   crimson,   gold,    brown,   bronze, 
yellow,  pink,  ruby,  purple  and  new  hybrids,  3/-  100  ;  12/-  5uii' 
Anthemis  Kelwayi,  4,  1/G,     Alyssum,  gold  dust,  6,  1  i. 
Anchusa,  best   blue,    6,    1/6.  Antirrhinums,    12,    1  r,. 

Aquilegia,  long  spurred,  6,  1/6.  Aubrietia,  12,  1/6. 
Auriculas  4,  1/4.  Brompton  Stocks,  large,  year-old, 
6,  1/6.  Campanula  carpatica,  dwarf,  4,  1/6.  Cam- 
panula pjTamidalis,  3,  1,6.  Campanula  Wahlenbergia, 
large  Clematis-flowered,  4,  1/6  (all  year  old  plants).  Canter- 
bury Bells  blue,  white,  pink,  9, 1/6  ,  double,  6,  1/6  ;  smaller, 
12,  1/6.  Carnations,  good  double  border,  6,  1/6,  separate 
colours,  scarlet,  crimson,  white,  yellow  izrounds,  pink,  4,  1/8. 
Chinese  Pinks,  12,  1/6.  Coreopsis  grandifiora.  6,  1/6. 
Cornflowers,  Kelway's  blue,  12,  1/0.  Daisies  new,  very 
larp!'- iloulili- lilooms,  pink  or  white,  15,  1/6,  Daisies,  bedding 
pink  nr  white,  20,  1/6.  Dianthus,  all  colours,  separate  or 
splendid  large  flowering,  mL\ed,  12,  1/6.  Delphinium 
Formosum,  splendid  large  blue,  3,  1/6.  Delphinium,  light 
or  dark  blue  or  grand  hybrids,  4,  1/6.  Forget-me-nots,  jest 
compact  indi'zo  and  rcyal  blue,  20.  1/6.  Foxgloves,  Ivey'$ 
spotted,  white  and  purpurea,  12,  1/6.  Qaillardia  grandi- 
fiora, 6,  1/6.  Gypsophila  paniculata,6,  1/0.  Hemerocallis, 
hardy  Lily,  yellow  and  orange,  3,  1/6.  Heuchera,  red, 
4,  1/4.  Hollyhocks,  single,  6,  1/6:  double,  4,  1/6,  Iceland 
Poppies,  6,  1/0.  Incarvillea,  3,  1/6.  Iris,  3,  1/6.  Lavender 
bushes,  3,  1/6.  Linum,  blue  flax,  9,  1/0.  Rosemary  Bushes 
i  2,  1/0.  Fuchsias,  hardy  crimson,  bush.  3. 1/6.  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  larce  flowerint;  crowns,  6,  1/9.  Lupins,  white,  blue, 
pink,  6,  1/6.  Tree  Lupins,  yellow,  3,  1/6.  Scarlet  or  pink 
Lychnis,  6,  1/fi.  Scarlet  Musk,  quite  hardy,  6.  1/6. 
Pansies,  choicest  large  flowering  strains  and  all  colours, 
separate,  12,  1/6.  Oriental  Poppies,  named  varieties. 
6,  1/0.  Passion  Flower,  hardy  blue  and  white,  2,  1/4, 
I  Everlasting  Peas,  large  roots,  ini.\ed,  red,  white,  pink, 
!  3,  1/0.  Pinks,  coloured,  9.  1  0.  Pzeonies,  2,  1/6. 
,  Pyrethrum,  Kelway  singles  4,  1  6.  Rose  of  Sharon,: 
1  4,  1/6.  Rose  Campion,  12,  1/0.  Scabious,  mixed,  12,  1/6. 
I  Sweetwilliams,  beautiful  new  scarlet,  pink  or  crimson 
I  beauty,  6,  1/6;  mixed,  12, 1/6.  Silene,pinkcompacta,  15, 1/6. 
Red-hot  Poker  or  Torch  Lily,  3  1/6.  Valerian,  crimson 
or  white,  9,  1/6.  Violas,  Bath's  yellow  Gem,  Purple  King,  | 
Imperia'  Blue,  Snow  Queen,  and  mixed,  12,  1/6.  Viola! 
cornuta,  mauve  purple  and  White  Queen,  and  mixed 
colours,  9,  1/6.  Wallflowers,  Kelway's  magnificent  double- 
varieties,  12,  10.  Red  Cowslips,  very  showy,  6,  1/i 
Polyanthus.  Kelwa\"s  lovely  border  varieties,  6,  1'4. 

Spring  Cabbage,  Winter  Onions,  Lettuces.  Leeks, 
Brussel  Sprouts,  1/9  lOll.  Parsley,  12,  1/6.  Sage,  Thyme, 
Mint,  Marjoram,  Fennel,  0,  1/6. 

STRONQ    PLANTS    FOR    COOL    HOUSE    FOR 

WINTER  AND  SPRING  FLOWERING. 
Fig  Palm,  3,  1/0.  Asparagus  Fern,  3,  1/6,  Pepetual 
flowering  Begonias,  4,  1/6.  Calceolarias  Tigrida,  4.  1/6. 
Cannas,  3,  1/6.  Celsia  critica,  4,  1/6.  Cinerarias,  6,  1/6.: 
Primula,  malacoides.  rosy  lilac,  for  Christmas  bloom, 
4,  1/4.  Primula,  obcoDica,  new  crimson  and  pink  giant, 
4,  1/4.  Primula,  Kewensis,  yellow,  4,  1/4.  Schizanthus, 
Wisetoniensis,  0,  1/4.  Heliotrope,  6,  1/6.  Lobelia  cardi- 
nalis,  scarlet  spikes,  4,  1/6.  Tobacco,  red  or  white,  4,  1  li 
Plumbago,  blue,  2,  1/0.  Rehmannia,  pink  trumpet,  4, 
1'4.  Scarlet  Salvia  4,  1/4.  Streptocarpus,  4,  1,G 
Fuchsia,  3.  1/0. 

Christmas  Roses,  strong  roots,  full  of  buds,  1.  1/-. 
Dielytra,  spi-ctabilis,  bleeding  heart,  large  roots,  1,  1/4. 
Geum,  Mrs.  Bradshaw.  true  large  double  scarlet,  large  t\\' 
year  old  plants,  2^  1/9. 

CATALOGUES    FREE. 

Mrs.  PVWI,  F.R.H.S..  ^%SrsTo"N\':  Peterborough 


bcCT  to   announce   that   we   have  now 

oved  the  Headquarters  of  our  business 

to    Tun 

bridge    Wells,    and    request    that    all 

communications   may    be   sent  there. 

R. 

WALLACE  &  Co ,  Ltd. 

{Late  of  Colchester), 

The  Old  Gardens,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

AVOID 


LOSS 


p/?BiTE 

'*^^E  BANDING  COMPOS 


SAVE 


*^AY  BROTHERS  LlMlTjKi 
STOCKPORT.  CHESH,'"^ 


MONEY 


Sample      ...     2/-  Z  lb.      ...      5, - 

lib 3/-  7  lb.      ...15/9 

Post  free  from  KAY  BROS.   Ltd.   Stockport. 


"Our  homes   &   GARDENS 

■  /"     MONTHLY 

An  illustrated  prospectus  of  this  beautifully  printed  Magazii 
will  be  sent  post  free,  on  application  to  The  Manager,  Oi 
Homes  &  Gardens,  io,  Tavistock  Street  Covent  Garden, W.C. 
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THE   GARDEN 


USE  a  little  Vim  when  washing  the  hands  after  a  spell  of 
work  in  the  garden.  Vim  removes  all  grime  and  grease 
easily  and  quickly.  There's  no  trouble  in  cleaning  the  hands 
after  the  work  is  done.  Always  keep  a  tin  handy.  It  more 
than  pays  for  itself  in  the  time  and  trouble  it  saves. 

Vim  is  just  as  good  for  cleaning  kitchen  For  removing  dirt  and  grease  of  every 
tables,  floors,  windows,  glass,  enamelware,  kind  from  the  hands  there  is  nothing  to 
woodwork.   Metals  are  easily  polished  with  it.       beat   Vim.      Try  it  to-day  ! 

IN    SPRINKLER-TOP    CANISTERS, 


Of  all  Grocers, 
Stores,  Oilmen, 
Chandlers,    etc. 


VIM 


LEVER   BROTHERS 

LIMITED, 
PORT  SUNLIGHT. 


Xll. 
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Work  in  Comfort 
with  warm  feet 

You  can  defy  the  damp  if  you  wear  a  pair  of 
CALOR  CLOGS.  They're  just  as  comTortable 
and  warm  as  boots,  but  they're  much  cheaper. 
With  a  pair  of  Calor  Clofis  you  can  work  in  the 
worst  weather,  and  still  have  dry  feet  at  the  end 
of  the  day.  Calor  Clogs  are  made  of  good  grain 
leather,  lined  with  felt.  Soles  are  of  wood. 
\\'ell  finished  and  useful.  For  men  and  women. 
Price  8/11.  post  paid.     Xo-  C529. 

Men's  and  Women's  Watertight  Derbv  Cloiia,  ai 
9/6.  12,6,  14'6  ;  Children's  Clogs,  from  4/11  : 
Wellington  Cloes,  felt  lined  and  unlined.  16/6 
and  22  6;  Rubber  Wellingtons,  Men's  sizes. 
18/6  and^21/-.  Women's  sizes.  17, 6  and  19/11, 
Children's,  from  12/6;  Men's  Long  Rubber 
Thigh  Boots.  21  -.     All  post  paid. 

Send  for  our  free  Illusfrated  Catalogue- 

WM.  PATTERSON  &  SONS 

B89  OVERGAFE  DUNDEE. 


GROW  YOUR  OWN  VEGETABLES  FREE  FROM  DISEASE  WITH 

-  GREENHOUSES. 

GARDENS. 


COMPLETE  SUBSTITUTE  for  STABLE  MANURE 


SCIBNTIFICALLY    AND    CHEinCAI«LT    PBEPARED. 

In  tnefonnof  aleaf-mould.readyforuseat  any  time.  In  the  same  way.  and  for  all  purposes  tliat  stable  manure  Is  put.  Goes  further 

(4  bushels  equalllne  15  cwts.).  ei'es  better  result.  Is  clean  to  Imndle.  sweet  smelling,  and  free  from  weeds,  worms,  etc. 

Report  of  Royal    HoptlcalturaJ    Society.      "  Your  Patented  Hod  Manure  has  been  used  io  the  Society's  Gardens  at 

U  isiey.  and  1  an  pleased  to  report  that  It  has  proved  excellent  for  the  flower  borders,  fruit  and  vefietables  grown  both  under 

glass  and  out  in  the  open  air."  (Signed)    W.  WlLKS,  Secretary. 

A  Beautiful  Free  Booklet  giving  full  particulars  and  teatimoniats  sent  on  receii>t  of  Postcard. 

■V  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS;  GENUINE  ONLY  IN  OUR  MARKED  BAGS,  CONTAINING  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS.  -«C 


Prices,  including  bags.  I  bushel  2'3.  4  bushels  6,'-.  5-4  bus! 
Carriage  forward  for  ca^^ 


pK  28 '9.  lO-l  bushels  55'-. 20-4  busht-U  100  - 
■.vjth  order. 


WAKELEV'S  GROUND  GARDEN  LIME  (Caustic  or  Quick  Lime),  3,'6  bushel  bag.  carriage  for^vard. 

WAKELEY'S  £mP'^«  FERTILISER 

A  valuable  Plant  Food  for  Allotment  and  General  Garden  use.  simple  to  apply.    Particulars  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  free.    Price  including  bags 
14  lb.  bag,  3/3  ;    56  lbs.,  11/6;    1  cwt.,  22/- 
Best  Yellow  Fibrous  Loam,  4./-,  and  Leaf  Mould,  4/6.     Coarse  Silver  Sand,  5/6,  and  Brown 
Fibrous  Peat,  S/6  per  sack.    Basic  Slag,  7/9.  Superphosphates,  1  3/6.  Bone  Meal,  24/6 
Kainit,    11/6   per  cwt.       Bulb  Fibre,  3/6  per  bushel. 
See  Ftcc  Booklet  a^,  ab:?re  for  prices  •^'  stualler  qiiaiffities.  also  other  sloods* 
^WAKELEY   BROS    *   CO.     LTD.,  75a,  BANKSIDE,  LONDON,   S.E.I. 


THE    SILVER    MEDAL 

HORSE  SHOE 
BOILER 

THE  PREMIER  HEATER  FOR  SMALL 
GREENHOUSES.  ENSURES  FULL  HEAT 
WITH     LEAST     FUEL     AND    ATTENTION. 


»> 


COmPLETE     APPARATUS     NOW     FBOM     STOCK. 
List  42  .Free.: 

CHAS.    P.   KINNELL   &    CO..   LTD., 
65,  65a.  Southwark  St.,  London,  S.E.  1. 


FOR  SUCCESS  IN 
YOUR  GARDEN- 
USE 


oH' 


tJlP' 


t*0 


On    the    market 
for     over     40     years, 
they  still  hold  £rst  place  in 
the  estimation  of  Horticulturists 
all    over    the    world    for    QUALITY 
and    RESULTS. 
The    direct    result    of    many    years'    practical 
experience  in    gardening,    they    stand   unrivalled   at   the 
present  day  for  every  description  of    Fruit -bearing.    Mowering 
and   Foliage  Plants.  Vegetables,   Lawns,  etc.,  etc. 
Plant    and   Vegetable    Manure,    l  cwt..  36'-;     56lbs.,  19/-:     2Slbs..  10/6: 
Ulbs..6/-:  71bs..  3/6:  Tins.  1/6. 
Special  Top-Dressing   Manure,  561bs..  19/-;  2Slb3..  10/6;  14lbs..  6/-:  7lbs..  3/6. 

WRITE    FOR    OUR    BOOKLET— POST    FREE    ON     REQUEST.     -^SE 
SOLD      BY       NURSERYMEN       AND      SEEDSMEN      EVERYWHERb. 


Sole  Makers  :     WM.    THOMSON    &   SONS.    LTD..    CLOVENFORDS.     SCOTLAND. 


Handkerchiefs 

are    always    welcomed 

No  matter  whom  the  recipient  may  be.  especially  if  their  usefulness  is 
enhanced  by  the  beauty  and  long  wearing  qualities  associated  with 
those  produced  by  the  famous  linen  manufacturers, Robinson  and  Cleaver. 

We   guarantee   delivery   of  fall 
parcels   to    customer's    address 

Write  to-day  for  price  list  No.  46s-  and  cuttings,  sent  post  free. 

ROBINSON  &    CLEAVER    LTD. 

LINEN      Manufacturers,      BELFAST 


"ets  tMr^- -Ir^ 

I  and  makes  the  Garden  TR^iS^^K^ 
^av  all  the  year  round  r^:^::h''f:L 


Sold  everv^vherf  iur  H'rticuUural  purposes  in  P.\CKI    iS  ICd-  .V  1  6,  and    n 

BRANDED  &S-;ALED  BAGS;  ;  lbs..  3/9:  I4lbs..6  6:  JS  lbs..  1 1/6  :  .ifi  ll.<..  20  -  :  112  lbs..  37-.  Or 

direct  from  the  Works-  CsrrlaSe  Pa  .1  in  the  Unittd  Kinfidoni  for  Cash  witu  (  rJ.-r  (cxce-ut  PACKETS!. 


CLAY    &    SQN.    Manure- M'-''.^  &  Bone  i-rubnt;rs,  6  rRAlrORU^LONDC.'i. 


rtuued  by  HuBSON  «  Kearns.  Limited.  HatBeld  Street  woiKs,  biamioni  Street.  S.E.  i.  anu  muiiaDeu  uy      coo.sikv  Lint,     LiidiiKD,  at  M,  iavisiocK  aueei.  Strand,  W.C.  Z, 

and  by  George  Newnes.  Limited.  8-11.  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  W  C.  2. 
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Price  TU  KEEPEN  CE 

Teaily  Subscilptloo 
Inland.  17/4  :  Forelim.  17/ 


DARWIN    TULIP    ERGUSTE. 

OXE_OF  THE   MOST  FOPVLAR  IN    LIL.\C    M.A.UVE    SHADES. 


BARR  &  SONS 


BARR'S  GOLD  MEDAL  DAFFODILS 

FOR  POTS,  BORDERS  AND  NATURALISING. 

HOBOKEN,  canary  yellow  trumpet  variety,  very  early        -        Per  ICO,  25/- ;  per  doz..  3/6 
TALMA,    brisht   yellow  large  trumpet  variety,  very    early       Per  100,  42/- ■,  per  doz.,  5/6 
LADY  AUDREY,    beautiful    white     truini>et     \ariety,    highly    recommended 
..,»».._.  _  Per  100,  42/-;  per  doz.,  5/6 

INCOMPARABILIS    YELLOW  STANDARD,    very    large   yellow  chalice 

CUP  variety.  Per  100,  55/- :  per  doz.,  7/6 

BARRII  CONSPtCUUS,  fine  showy  cbalice-cup  variety,  extra  strong  bulbs 

Per  100,  15/-;  per  doz.,  2/3 
LEEDSII  WHITE  LADY, beautiful  white  chalice-cup  variety  Per  100,  32/6;  per  doz., 4/6 

Descriptive  Catalit^ite  free  un  application. 

1 1 ,  1  2  &  1  3,  KING  STREET, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.2. 

MERRYWEATHER  S    FRUIT  TREES 

Do   not  fail   to  plant   the  following, 
unquestionably  two  of  the  finest  fruits  in  cultivation  : 

APPLE— BRAMLEY'S  SEEDLING,  thefinestprofitab:eappie  incultivation;  fruit 
wonderful  si/e,  skin  lively  pretn,  ch=ingiP{^  to  yellow,  with  bright  red  cheek  ;  flesh,  firm, 
crisp,  sub-acitl,  very  juicy,  ana  flavour  when  cooked  without  equal-  Will  keep  till  May 
or    June. 

DAMSON"  MERRYWEATHER.  Thishascausedarevolution  in  Damson  growing, 
the  growth  is  very  finular,  and  as  vigorous  as  Victoria  plum.  Unlike  ail  Damsons  it 
conimtnces  lo  fruit  on  two  or  thiee  year  old  irees.  The  fruit  is  of  wonderful  size,  and 
\Tv.e  Damscn  flavour.     Cculd  readily  be  taken  for  a  late  Plum,  until  tasted. 

Send  for  Particulars. 

H.    MERRYWEATHER    &    SONS,    LTD., 
Garden  Specialists,  SOUTHWELL,  NOTTS. 

SUTTON'S    BULBS 

GOLD  MEDAL  COLLECTIONS  OF  DARWIN  TULIPS 


500  in   50  named  varieties,  our  selection 
250    „    25 
100   „     10 
50    „    10 


97/6 
SO/- 
21/6 
11/6 


COMPLETE    LIST    OF    BEST    NAMED   VARIETIES    FREE  ON   APPLICATION 


SjlXt^H/ftf 


CZlO 


The  King's  Seedsmen 

READING 


ALLWOODII     NOVELTIES 


The  new 
is  tt  e  greate 


hardy  plant— half  Pink  ard  half  Carnation.     Elccms  anj  where  ficm  Sprine  to  Autumn  r  Ltd 
St  additicn  to  Horticultuie  for  a  generation. 


JOAN  ... 
BETTY  ... 
RUBY     ... 

Other  v;  rieti 
Iliistrau-il  le; 


1921      NOVELTIES 

Salmon  Pink  with  a  deep  centre,  greatly  admired  by  Princess  Mary. 

While,  with  a  Red  Maroon  centre. 

Dark  Red  with  a  deep  tone  ol  Chocolale  at  the  base. 

'FOR  IMMEDIATE  D£LIVE  R^'.  tire  pI.Tnts  from  3.!  in.  r,  ts.  5/- ea,  h,  S6;f  per  do:  en 
es  available  trom  1/6  I  t-r  plant.  Cultui  al  Booklet,  6d,  post  free.  W  e  will  tiadly  send 
ftit  of  all   v.irieties,  or  furnisti  any  infornatiCD.  on  reiiuest. 

When  yoit  think  of  Carnations  you   think  of 

The  leading  Carnation  Raisers 
and  Specialists  in  the  World. 

Dept.  4, 

HAYWARDS     HEATH, 

SUSSEX 
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THE   GARDEN"  CATALOGUE    GUIDE 


NOTICE  TO  OUR   READERS 

IN  order  to  avoid  waste  in  the  printing  of 
catalogue?,  readers  are  advised  to  apply  to 
the  following  firms  for  the  catalogues  they 
require.  We  therefore  beg  to  point  out  that  the 
under-mentioned  firms  will  be  very  pleased  to 
send  their  useful  catalogues  to  our  readers  free 
of  charge,  on  receipt  of  a  post  card. 


Rose  Specialists 


ELISHA  J.  HICKS,  M.C.,  N.R.S.,  etc. 

HURST,  BERKS. 

The  Champion  Decorative  Rose  Grower  of  England. 


Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 


KELWAY  &  SON 
RiTAii-  Plant  Department 
LANGPORT,  SOMERSET 


Hardy  Plants 

ColourBorders 

Gladioli 


J,  CHEAL  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

NUBSEBIES 

CRAWLEY 


Landscape 
Qardeners 
Trees  and 
Shrubs,  etc. 


HARDY     AZALEAS     AND    FLOWERING    SHRUBS 

R.  &  G.  CUTHBERT, 

SOUTHGATE, 

MIDDLESEX. 

Established  1797. 


For  planting    and 
Conservatory 
decoration. 
Catalogue  of  our 
new  and  beautiful 
varieties  post 
free. 


LAXTON  BROS. 

Ndbsebies 
BEDFORD 


PERRY'S 

Habdy  Plant  Farms 
ENFIELD,  MIDDX. 


Strawberries 

and 

Fruit  Trees 


New    Alpines 
and    Perennials 


Complete 
Collection. 


PULHAM  &  SON 

Nurseries 
ELSENHAM.  ESSEX 


Garden  Craftsmen, 

Rochworkers, 

Rock,  Alpine 

and 

Herbaceous  Plants. 


W.  WELLS,  JuNR. 
Hardy  Plant  Nurseries 
MERSTHAM,  SURREY 


Herbaceous  and 
Alpine  Plants, 
Delphiniums  and 
Michaelmas  Daisie 


J    JEFFERIES  &  SON,  Ltd.,  "oses,  Fruit 

and 
Royal  Nurseries,  Ornamental 


CIRENCESTER. 


Trees. 


Seeds  and  Bulbs 


Garden  Sundries 


G.  11.  U1CH.\11DS 
234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E.  1 


R.  H.  BATH  Ltd. 
The  Floral  Farms 
WISBECH 


Home-Grown 
Bulbs   and 
Seeds 


G.  G.  WHITELEGG  &  Co. 

The  Nurseries, 
CHISLEHURST. 


Bulbs  and  Irises 
New  Catalogue 
Now    Ready, 
Post  Free   on 
Request. 


BLACKMORE  &  LANGDON 
TwEBTON  Hill  Nursery 
BATH 


Begonias 
Delphiniums 
Gloxinias 
Cyclamen,  etc 


XL    ALL 

Trade  Insecticide  & 
only.     _ 

Fumiganta 


^.m 


^ 


CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Shad  Thames,  S.E.  1   and 
Bedford  Chambers 
CovENT  Garden,  W.C.  2 


Merchants  and 

Manufacturers 

of  Horticultural 

Sundries, 

Fertilisers  and 

Insecticides 

etc. 


BARNARDS,  Ltd. 
NORWICH 


Qarden  Espaliers 
ATrainers.  Par- 
ticulars of  our 
Stock  on  appli- 
cation 


J.  BENTLEY,  Ltd. 

Barbow-on-Humber 
HULL 


Weed  Destroyers 
Lawn  Sand 
Insecticides 
Fertilizers 


wn 


King's  Acre 

75  Gold  Medals  and  18  Silver 
Cups  Awarded  to  our  Exhibits 
during  Seasons   1909-1920. 

160    ACRES 


m 


IXCLUDIXG 


G.  H.  RICaARDS 

234,  BoRorGH 
LONDON,  S.E. 


XL  ALU 

Trade  Fertilizers  and 
only.     Agricultural 
Manures 


The  New  DESTRUCTOR  CO.  Rubbish 


Ltd. 
Station  Road,  PERSHORE. 


Destructors 


Landscape  Gardening 


m 


WHITELEGG  &  CO. 
CHISLEHURST 

WKITE   OS 


Landscape  and 
Qarden  Archi- 
tects, specialise 
in  Rocl<,  Water 
and  Formal 
Qardens,  etc. 


R.  WALLACE  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

The  Old  (;ardexs, 
TLNBRIDGE  WELLS 


Landscape    A;   G-Trdeo 
.■\rchitects.  Queen 

Alexandra's    Cup    for 
Best  Rock  and  Water 
Garden.   International 
Show.  iyi2. 


FRUIT  .r.^.-^, 
VINES,  ROSES, 

FOREST  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES  AND  SHRUBS,  ALPINE 
AND  HERBACEOUS   PLANTS. 

New  Catalogues,  containing  much  use- 
ful information,  free  upon  application. 

King's    Acre   Nurseries 
HEREFORD.    ^'^■ 


Heating  Apparatus 


CHEALS' 


C.  p.  KINNELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.       Boiler 
Greenhouse  Heating  List  No.  42, 

SouTHWABF  St., London, S.E.I    Post  Free. 


DON'T  FORGET  TO  WASH 

YOUR    FRUIT  TREES   AND    BUSHES    WITH 

XI   ALL    WINTER    WASH 

In  1  lb.  and  28  lb.  Tins 

From  the  Horticultural  Trade  Everywhere 
Manii/acfurci-  : 

G.    H.    RICHARDS 

234,   Borough    High  St.,  London,  S.E.1 


HORTICULTURAL 
ESTABLISHMENT 

NURSERIES,  120  Acres, 

containing   prime  stock  of 

ORNAMENTAL     TREES,     Shrubs,     Roses,     Climber-, 

Rhododendrons.  Forest  Trees,  etc. 
FRUIT  TREES.     .\n  immense  stock.   True  to  Name, 

Healthv  and  Hardy. 
HARDV  FLOWERS  for  Borders,  Rock  Gardens,  Wild 

Gardens,  Bog  Gardens,  etc. 

Defcriptiif  Cdtiilfjf/iif.-  of  ,'iieli  ilepar'.menl  Poft  Free. 
LANDSCAPE    GARDENING   and   Garden   Architecture, 

Designs    prepared,    Ad%-ice    given,    and    Wcr 

earned  out  all  over  the  Kingdom. 

J.  CHEftl  &  SONS,  LTD.,  Crawley,  SUSSEX 
AUCTION    SALES    of 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH  and  DUTCH  BULBS 

in  lots  to  suit  all  buyers  by 

PROTHEROE   &    MORRIS, 

■It  tl  eir  reiitral  sal^  Rooms,  evc-rv  MOXD.W,  WED^■E:^- 

D\Y  \XD  FKiri.W.     Write  for  (at.ilojufs. 
67  &  68.  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.G. 2 


HENRY  ECKFORD 

Wem 

SHROPSHIRE 


Sweet  Peas  and 
Qarden  Seeds 
Fertilizers 


DAWKINS 

408,  King's  Road 

CHELSEA,  S.W. 


Bulb 

Catalogue 
Free  on  application. 


SURREY    EQUGATION    COMMITTEE 

HORTICULTURAL    INSTRUCTOR. 

applications  arc  invited  for  the  appointment  of  aii 
IsMstant  to  the  Horticultural  Superintendent.  Applicant  _s 
4oJiM   possess   sound  knowledge   of    ttie    principles    and 

^^•ih?'sata?y' wS'"hf  in  accordance  with  the  following 
^eale  -^250  per  annum,  rising  by  annual  increments  of 
111  l6s.  to  £400  per  annum,  together  with  trav"!'''"?  "J",^ 
other  out-of-pocket  expenses  m  accordance  with  the  sca'e 
o  he  Couiitv  Council.  In  fl-xing  the  commencing  salary  an 
?  lon-mie  of  £12  10s.  will  be  made  for  each  year  of 
approv°d   service   in  a  similar    capacity   (under    another 

""^""pplications.  accompanied  by  not  more  than  three  recent 
tesUmon  als,  m  ist  be  made  on  the  special  form  provicled 
not  late  ban  12  noon  on  Saturday,  November  13th,  1920. 
Further  particulars  and  form  of  application  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  }^^^^^l$^^  (Secretary). 

County  Education  Office, 

Penrhijn  Road,  Kingston-upon -Thames 


smS^jSi 


IsSSSkiS^SxSiTSiiSxji 


W^^^^^^^^s^ 


Our  New  illustrated  Catalogue  of 

FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES 

HARDY    PERENNIALS 

is  now  ready  and  will  be  seni  post  free  on  application. 
Our  stocks  of  all  kinds  are  in  splendid  condition  this 
season  and  we  shall    be    able    to    despatch    orders 

''"""""^'-  PLANT    NOW 

and  take  ad\-antage  of  the  sun's  heat  stored  in  the 
Early  planted  trees  hardly  feel  the  check  of  removal. 


■ii 

m 


I  THE  BARNHAM  NURSERIES,  Ltd. 

m  BARNHAM     JUNCTION,    SUSSEX.  2| 
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BEST   QUALITY   AND   VALUE. 

WEBB'S      VEGETABLE        SEEDS       FOR 

ALLOTMENT  HOLDEK.S.  Special  list  of  the  finest  varieties 
of  vegetable  seeds  to  grow  on  allotments.  Post  free  to 
secretaries  of  allotment  societies. — WEBB  iSr  SONS,  Ltd., 
The  King's  Seedsmen,  Stourbridge. 

WATERERS'   RHODODENDRONS 

Azaleas,  Rare  Shrubs,  Japanese  Cherries,  Maples,  and 
Chinese  subjects.  Roman  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  Freesias, 
Tulips,  Bulbs  for  bowl  culture  and  bedding;  Alpine  and 
Herbaceous  Plants ;  Fruit  Trees,  Strawberries,  for  forcing 
and  planting,  etc.  Roses  in  all  forms. — John  Waterer, 
Sons  &  Crisp,  Ltd.,  Bagshot,  Surrey,  and  Twyford,  Berks. 


BARR'S     GOLD     MEDAL       DAFFODILS 

{.awarded  47  Gold  Medals,  5  Silver  Cups). — The  finest  sorts 
for  Pots,  Bowls.  E.\hibitiou,  Flower  Borders  and  to 
Naturalise.  Also  many  New  Seedling  Varieties  offered  for 
the  first  time.       Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 


GREENHOUSE  PAINTING  AND   GLAZING 

— "  VITROLITE  "  superior  to  White  Lead  Paint,  25/-  per 
gaU.  Cans  extra.  "  Plastine,"  supersedes  Putty,  44/-  per 
owt. — Full  particulars  from  Walter  Carson  &  Sons,  Grove 
Works.  Battersea.    Agents  throughout  the  Country. 


FLOWER  POTS.— 10  Sin.,  12  6in.,  15  Sin., 

15  4in.,  15  3in.,  complete,  packed  tree,  12s.  6d.  Illustrated 
Ust  of  pots,  saucers,  seed  and  cutting  pans,  seakale,  and 
rhubarb  pots,  etc.,  free. — Thos.  Jeavons,  Potteries,  Brierley 
Hill. 


HOME  MADE  PICKLES,  By  Anne  Amateur. 

The  second  edition  of  tills  popular  booklet  is  now  on 
sale,  9d.  net,  by  post  lid. — "Countrj  Life,"  Offices, 
20.  Tavistock.  Street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C.2. 

WELLS'  CHRYSANTHEMUM  CATALOGUE 

now  ready.  Post  free  on  application. — W.  WELLS  and 
Co.,  Chrysanthemum  Nurseries,  Merstham,  Surrey. 


BARR'S    HYACINTHS,    TULIPS,    LILIES, 

CROCUSES,  IRISES,  etc.,  tor  pots  and  bedding.  Finest 
quality.  Descriptive  Catalogue  with  special  circular  of 
Bulbs  for  Bowl  culture,  free. — Barr  &  SONS,  11,  12  &  13, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.2. 


RABBIT-KEEPING.— A    practical    booklet 

on  the  best  and  most  profitable  methods  of  RabMt-Keeplng 
for  all  Garden  Owners  in  Town  or  Country.  By  C.  J.  Davles. 
2nd  impression.  9d.  net,  by  post  lid. — Published  at  the 
Offices  of  ■'  Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden  W.C.  2 

100   BEST   ALPINES.— List,  giving  height, 

colour,  fiowering  period,  aspect  and  soil,  post  free.  Sample 
collections  for  sun  or  shade,  9s.  doz.  free. — BOWELL  and 
Skarratt,  Alpine  Specialists,  Cheltenham. 

RARE  SHRUBS,  including  Himalayan  and 

Chinese  Riiododendrons,  Alpines  tpot  grown).  Herbaceous 
Plants,  Bulbs,  etc.  Write  for  Catalogues,  6.  Redthe, 
Keston,  Kent. 

PERPETUAL  CARNATIONS  ILLUSTRATED 

— A  ftiorouglily  practical  and  well-illustrated  book  on  these 
beautiful  and  popular  flowers,  written  by  Laurence  J.  Cook, 
is  now  ready.  Price  2/6  net,  postajie  4d.  extra.  It  is 
published  at  the  offices  of  "COUNTRY  LIFE,"  LTD.,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 

WAKELEY'S  PATENTED  HOP  MANURE. 

— The  only  reliable  and  complete  substitute  for  Stable 
mauuie.     See  advt.  on  p.  viii. 

THE   ROCK   GARDEN Now  Ready,   the 

2nd  Edition  of  this  popular  book  by  E.  H.  Jenkins,  7s.  6d. 
net,  by  post  Ss.  Beautifully  illustrated.  Published  at  the 
offices  of  "  COUNTRY  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


BURBAGE   ROSES    on  Pedigree   Stocks.— 

1,000  varieties  grown.  List  of  "The  Hundred  Best  Roses," 
post  free. — THE  Burbaoe  Nurseries,  Nr.  Hinckley, 
Leicestershire.  Established  1773.  (Manager,  G.  Geary, 
F.R.H.S.) 

DUCKS,     GEESE     AND     TURKEYS,     by 

Wm  Hooley,  F.Z.S.,  F.B.S.A. — A  copy  of  this  helpful  booklet 
on  the  breeding,  feeding  and  fattening  of  Ducks,  Geese  and 
Turkeys,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  lid.  addressed 
to  The  Manager,  "  country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 

SPLENDID    YELLOW     FIBROUS    LOAM 

Pure  Leaf  Mould,  Coarse  Sand,  each  5/-  per  sack.  Prepared 
Compost,  6/6 ;  Cocoanut  Fibre,  5/6  per  sack.  Kainit,  14  lbs. 
3  9. — W.  Herbert  &  Co.,  Hog  Exchange  London,  S.E. 


THE  DOUGLAS  CLOVES.— Our   wonderful 

new  strain  of  Hardy  Border  Clove  Carnation  has  been  the 
sensation  of  the  1920  shows.  Rigid  stems,  perfect  of  calyx, 
glorious  scent !  Thev  do  grandly  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain.  Catalogue  free  to  intending  purchasers.  Seed 
2/6  and  5/-.— J.  DOUGLAS,  Great  Bookham. 


LOVELY   SPRING   FLOWERING    PLANTS 

for  autumn  planting,  including  polyanthus  in  all  beautiful 
shades,  yellow  allysuni,  forget-me-not,  pansles,  strawberry 
plants,  stronc.  Now  ready.  Catalogue  tree. — Ernest  Hills, 
The  Rhydd  Nurseries,  Hanley  Castle.  Worcestershire. 


STORING    VEGETABLES    AND    FRUITS: 

with  chapters  on  "  Drying  in  the  Oven  and  by  the  Kitchen 
Fire,"  By  Herbert  Cowley  (Editor  of  The  Oarden).  9d. 
net,  by  post,  lid. — Published  at  the  Offices  of  "  Country 
Life,"  Ltd.,  20.  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


BAND    YOUR     FRUIT   TREES   now   with 

McDougall's  Oatlco,  and  save  next  year's  crop.  The  most 
scientific  and  effective  means  of  preventing  the  attacks  of 
caterpillars.  In  tins  at  8'6  and  2  6  each.  Paper  Bands: 
packets  for  use  with  8;6  tins  2/-  each;  for  use  with  2/6 
tins  6d.  each.  Sold  by  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  and  Iron- 
mongers Sole  Manufacturers,  MODOUQALL  Brothers,  Ltd., 
Port  Street  Manchester. 


ROCK  PLANTS,  best  varieties,  inexpensive. 

List  free  — Marion  Gledstanes,  Fardross.  Clogher,  Ireland. 

JAMES  GRAY,  LTD.,  Builders  of  Conser- 
vatories, Greenhouses,  etc.,  and  Heating  Engineers,  Danvere 
Street,  (Dhelsea,  London,  S.W.  3.  Wire  :  Gray,  Kensington  90. 
Telephone  :  Kensington,  90  &  91. 


SEWAGE      DISPOSAL      FOR      COUNTRY 

HOUSES. — No  emptying  of  cesspools  ;  a  perfect  fertilizer ; 
no  solids  ;  no  open  filters  ;  perfectly  automatic  ;  everything 
underground.  State  particulars. — William  Bbattib,  8, 
Lower  Grosvenor  Place,  Westminster. 


IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING  for  gardens, 

tree  guards,  gates,  arches,  espaliers,  rose  stakea,  and  orna- 
mental garden  iron  and  wire  work  of  every  description.  Send 
for  illustrated  catalogue.  Also  kennel  railing  and  poultry 
fencing.  Ask  for  separate  lists. — Boulton  &  Paul,  Ltd., 
Manufacturers,  Norwich. 


HEATING      APPARATUS     FOR     GREEN- 

houses,  vineries,  etc.,  supplied  with  various  arrangeaieuts 
of  pipes.  Vanguard,  conical,  sectional,  saddle  and  coil 
boilers.  Pipes,  fittings,  etc.  Illustrated  list  G  free,  — 
Thos.  Jeavons,  Silver  Street  Works..  Brierley  Hill. 

FRUIT    GROWING    FOR     BEGINNERS 

By  F.  W.  Harvey.  140  pages.  40  Illustrations.  1/3  net ; 
cloth  1/11  net ;  postage  4d.  e.xtra. — Published  at  the  Offices 
of  "  Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden  W.C.  2. 


ROCK      GARDEN      PLANTS.  — Where 

and  in  What  Soils  to  Plant  Them.  A  useful  guide  to 
garden  lovers,  with  catalogue,  48  pages,  post  free. — 
G,  R.  Phipps,  Alpine  Nursery,  Barnham,  Bognor. 


RIVERS'   FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  VINES, 

Figs,  Oranges  and  Orchard  House  trees  are  of  flrst-class 
quality,  and  a  large  and  select  stock  Is  always  on  view. 
Inspection  invited.  Price  list  post  free  on  application. — 
Thos.  Rivers  &  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. 


WH.   DUNCAN   TUCKER   &  SONS,   LTD., 

Lawrence  Road,  South  Tottenham,  N.  15. — Conservatories, 
Winter  Gardens,  Vmeries,  Peach  Houses,  Portable  Build- 
ings, etc. 


LAXTONS'  FRUIT  TREES,  SMALL  FRUITS 

AND  STRAWBERRIES.  New  catalogue,  containing 
novelties,  gratis.  Hints  on  pl.anting  and  pruning,  2d. — 
Laxton  Brothers,  Bedford. 


KELWAY'S   PiEONIES.  _  NOW   IS   THE 

TIME  TO  PLANT.  AS  BEAUTIFUL  AS  ROSES.  HAVB 
YOU  TRIED  THEM  ?  As  one  walks  through  a  border  of 
KELWAY'S  PiEONIES  one  can  easily  Imagine  that  they 
are  roses — giant  roses — their  deUcious  scent,  their  creamy- 
tinted  petals  flushed  witli  pink,  and  their  bright  dark  foliage 
are  exceptionally  delightful. 

WRITE  TO  KELWAY'S  NOW,  and  procure  strong 
named  plants  for  October  and  November.  Then  you  will  be 
rewarded  with  good  clumps  and  beautiful  blossoms  in  early 
summer. 

KELWAY  <Sr  SON,  THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURISTS, 
LANGPORT.  SOMERSET. 

DOBBIE'S  AUTUMN  LIST  of  Bulbs,  Roses, 

Sweet  Peas,  Vegetable  Seeds,  and  Plants,  post  free.  Also 
List  of  Seed  Potatoes.— Dobbie  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Royal  Florists, 
Edinhurgh. _^^_ 

BATH'S     HOME-GROWN    BULBS.— New 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  finest  Narcissi,  Tulips,  Hya- 
cinths, etc.,  as  supplied  to  the  royal  parks  .and  gardens, 
with  full  cultural  directions,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent 
post  free  on  application. 


BATH'S    ROSES    AND     PiEONIES.— New 

Illustrated  Catalogue  containing  full  cultural  notes,  of  the 
best  new  and  standard  varieties.  Is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application. — (Dept.  E.),  R.  H.  BATH,  Ltd., 
The  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech. 


NEW      PERENNIAL       WALLFLOWER.— 

Chelrantlius  Pamela  Pershouse,  A.M.,  R.H.S.,  flowers 
brilliant  orange.  Spring  flowering,  quite  hardy. — PERRY'S 
Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Enfield,  Middlesex. 


PERRY'S  NEW  ALPINE  AND  PERENNIAL 

CATALOGUE,  containing  many  new  and  rare  plants,  bulbs, 
etc. — Perry's  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Enfield,  Middlesex. 


GOLIATH  STRAWBERRY,  largest  fruiting 

kind  In  cultivation,  finest  flavoured  and  most  proUfic, 
cannot  be  equa'led.  Strong  plants,  50  for  3/3  or  6/-  per 
100,  carriage  paid  :  carefully  packed. — C.  R.  SHILLINa, 
3,  The  Nurseries,  Wlnclifleld,  Hants. 


ROCKERY    PLANTS     SPECIALITY.— List 

free. — Terry  Lee,  16,  MordenRoad,  Steclilord,  Birmingham. 


WALLACE'S     GOLD       MEDAL      IRISES 

should  be  planted  now.      Our  unique  publication,  Irises  aud 
Iris  Gardens,  free  on  application. 


WALLACE'S  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  AND 

ALPINE    RHODODENDRONS    AND     AZALEAS.      New 

lists  tree. 

WALLACE'S  LILIES,  TULIPS,  EREMURUS, 

C.alochorti,  Narcissus,  Hyaclntlis,  Crocus,  etc.  Our  catalogue 
of  tiiese  Is  ready,  free  on  application. — R.  WALLACE  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  The  Old  Gardens,  Tunbridge  Wells. 


HOCKEY,   GOLF,    CROQUET  AND   LAWN 

Tennis.  Invaluaole  booklets  on  these  pastimes,  by  authori- 
tative writers,  are  published  at  the  offices  of  "COUNTRY 
Lite,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.2. 
9d.  each,  by  post  lid. 

BIRDS*   BATHS,  GARDEN    VASES,  SUN- 

DIALS,  NESTING  BOXES.  Catalogue  (No.  4)  free.  — 
MOORTON,  5,  Thornton  Avenue,  Chiswick. 


KING'S     ACRE    SHRUBS,    TREES     AND 

HEDGING  PLANTS.  New  Illustrated  catalogue  now 
ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  free  on  application. — KING'S 
Acre  Nurseries  Ltd.,  Hereford. 


CYTISUS      PRyECOX      (Sulphur      Broom). 

Special  lot  of  bushy  young  plants  12  to  18  Inches  high,  3/- 
eacli.  Dwarf  Lavender,  var.  .Miss  Wllhaott.  purple  flowered, 
9,1.  each.  Anchusa  Opal,  strong  plants,  9d.  each.  Thyme, 
deep  red,  white,  Micans.Lanusinosus,  good  pot-grown  plants, 
0/-  per  dozen.  Nepeta  Musslni,  good  young  plants,  6/-  per 
dozen.  Catalogue  choice  alpines  and  herbaceous  plants 
free  on  appllQation  — MiSS  Du  CANE,  Mountains,  Witham 
Essex. 


THERKILDSEN'S  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES, 

etc.,  grown  here  within  two  miles  of  the  sea.  New  illustrated 
catalogue  free. — K.  Therkildsen,  F.R.H.S.  (Danish 
Nationality),  The  Rose  Gardens,  Kew.  Southport 
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WELSH  BULBS 

CHOICE     HOME-GROWN     DAFFODILS. 

Our  Bulbs  were  awarded  Silver  Medal   by  Royal 

Horticultural  Society  on  August  24th. 


Per 
doz. 

Albatross 1/9 

Blood  Orange  ...   1/6 

Bums  (Poet) 3/- 

Citron 1/3 

Cardinal 2/6 

Dorothy  Yorke  . .   1/6 

Electra 1/- 

Epic 6/- 

Evangeline 6/- 

Flambeau 2/6 

Golden  Bell 2/9 

Great  Warley 22/6 

Horace  (Poet) ...   7/- 


Per 
doz. 
Baronne     de      la 

►    Tonnaye 1/9 

Clara  Butt 1/9 

Glow 2/- 


NARCISSI. 

Per  Per       Per 

100  doz.       100 

13/6  Ladv  of  the  LaKe 

12/-  (Poet) 3/-      22/6 

22/6  Mad.  de  Graaf...  5/-      37/6 

9/-  Orlflamme 2/-      15/- 

18/-  Peach 2/6      18/- 

10/6  Rhymster    (Poet)  3/-      22/6 

6/-  Seagull 1/9      13/6 

45/-  Solfaterre 8/-      60/- 

45/-  Virgil  (Poet)  ....   7/-      52/6 

18/-  Weardale 

21/-  Perfection...  14/-    105/- 

—  Whitewell 15/-       — 

52/6 

TULIPS. 

Per 
100 


13/6 
13/6 
15/- 


Per 

doz. 

Golden  Cro^mi  ...   1/3 

Margaret 1/6 

Marie 1/9 

Suzon 2/- 


Per 

100 
10/6 
12/- 
13/6 
15/- 

50  or  over  at  100  rate,  carriace  and  packing  free  on  pre-paid 
orders,  subject  to  being  unsold  on  receipt  of  order.  Many 
other  choice  varieties  of  Daflodils  and  TuUps.  List  on  appli- 
cation. 

COLLECTIONS. 

DAFFODILS   OR  TULIPS,  OR  SOME  OF  EACH,  AS 
DESIRED. 

120  BuMis  in  10  varieties  (our  selection),  12  bulbs  of  each,  15/- 
250  „         „  „  „  „  25  „         „         27/6 

500  „  ,,         „  „  „  50  „  „         52/6 

1,000     „         ,,         „  „         „        100         „         „      100/- 

SEEDLING    DAFFODILS. 

Special  otter  of  Surplus  Bulbs,  as  lifted  from  Mr.  Watts' 
garden  at  St.  Asaph.  They  will  give  a  wealth  of  bloom  for 
cutting  with  many  interesting  novelties.  Excellent  for 
planting  in  shrubberies  or  for  naturalising,  500  for  25/-  : 
1,000  for  40/-. 

THE   BULB   FARM,    Llanfairpwll, 

ANGLESEY. 

See  at-iiclc  on  p.  52''.  October  -^rd. 


ORDER  YOUR  FRUIT  TREES 

NOW 

FROM   THE   liOJIE  OE  FKUIT. 


STRONG  FRUITING 

CORDONS 

5/-    to    7/6    each. 

IN  THE  LEADING  SORTS  OF  APPLES,  PEAKS 
Etc. 


AN  EXTRA   FINE  STOCK  OF 

QUICK  FRUITING  TREES 

BUSH,   STANDARD   AND 

HALF  STANDARD  APPLES,  PEARS, 

PLUMS,  etc. 

My  Trees  being  exceptionally  rooted  give  quick 
returns'  See  illustration  and  Mr.  Cootes'  testimony, 
page  8  in  Fruit  List,  post  free. 

Doz. 

CURRANTS,  leading  sorts,  strong  bushes,  from    9/- 

GOOSEBERRIES,  „  „  „  15/- 

WORCESTER  BERRY  (My  Introduction) '"_    i-<il 

Strong  Bushes  or  Cordons  from  3/6  each    "^        """ 

,,  ,,  extra  strong  5/-  to  7/6  each 


Every  Fruit  Order  should   include  my 

Grand   New  Dessert  Apple, 

QUEEN     MARY. 

For  Coloured   Plate  of  this  and  full  descriptions  of 
all  other  fruit  worth  grou-h}g,  see  Catalogue,  post  free. 


EDWARD  J.  PARSONS, 

Fruit  Specialist,  WORCESTER. 


F  RH.S 


A'otes  From  Maidstone. 

The  shortage  of  trained  Fruit 
Trees  is  a  subject  which  leaves 
not  the  nurseryman's  mind  by 
day  and  seldom  by  night. 

So  many  pruning  hooks  were 
beaten  into  swords  that  trees 
went  untrained  and  now  the  slow 
processes  of  nature  refuse,  as 
ever,  to  be  hurried.  Five  yean 
must  pass  before  a  medium- 
sized  Espalier  can  be  formed. 

We  have  some  extra  size 
Espalier  Pears  which  will  still 
move  safely,  and  we  offer  these 
to  those  who  wish  to  produce 
that  comfortably  established  look 
to  their  gardens  which  Espaliers 
only  can  give. 

George  Bunyard  &■  Co..  Ltd., 

The  Royal  Nurseries. 

Maidstone. 


m. 
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ROSES 


OUR  OWN  GROWING,  TRUE  TO 
NAME,  ON  THE  RIGHT  STOCKS. 
ALL  THE  BEST,  Including 


Mrs.   H.  Morse 
Christine 
Lady  Pirrie 
Lady  Hillingdon 


Ophelia 
Constance 
Richmond 
Hugh  Dickson 


Golden   Emblem 

Golden  Ophelia 

Gorgeous 

Lady  Ashtown 

Madame  Abel  Chatenay  Madame  E.  Herriot  (Daily  Mail) 

General  McArthur 
Emily  Gray,    the  Finest  Yellow  Rambler,  and  many  others. 

CDIIIT    TDCCC     ALL  THE  LEADING  KINDS  IN 

rnUI  I    I  nCCo   finest  quality. 

FLOWERING  TREES  &  SHRUBS 

A     SPLENDID    COLLECTION 


(^ 


^ 
^ 


^ 


^ 
a 


Descriptive  Catalogue  post  free.     Early  Orders  advisable. 


SEPTEMBER     ROSES 

From.  Wood  &   Ingram's  Fine  Collection. 


WOOD  &  INGRAM  Huntingdon 


o  d~^  $Cp  o^!^  ^Co  o^  ffelp  o]!;^  6Cp  ^^ 


Telegrams:  Clematis,  Huntingdon. 


Telephone  :   No.  4 
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IN  view  of  the  very  great  and  increasing 
interest  in  the  cultivation  of  hardy  fruits 
we  have  decided  to  publish  a  special  Fruit 
Number  next  week.  Among  the  articles 
specially  written  for  this  number  are  "  A 
Two-acre  J  Orchard  "  ;  by  Owen  Thomas,  VJI.H.  ; 
"  The  Value  of  Shelter  for  Fruit  Trees,"  by 
E.  A.  Bunyard,  F.L.S.  ;  "  Early  Apples " 
and  "  Staking  Trees,"  by  George  Lovelock  ; 
"  Training  Peaches  and  Nectarines  "  ;  "  Cordon 
Pears "  ;  "  Extensive  System  of  Pruning  Fruit 
Trees,"  by  E.  Molyneaus,  V.M.H.  ;  "  Raspberry 
Cultivation  "  ;  "  Choice  Plums  "  ;  "  Manur- 
ing Fruit  Trees "  ;  and  "  Getting  Ready  for 
Planting  Fruit  Trees,"  by  the  Editor.  This  number 
will  be  of  great  assistance  to  all  interested  in  the 
cultivation  of  hardy  fruits  and  especially  those  con- 
templating the  planting  of  fruit  trees  this  autumn. 
Planting  Bush  Fruits  — These  are  always 
in  demand,  and  they  pay  for  good 
cultivation.  A  space  of  '5  feet  or 
6  feet  between  each  tree  should  be 
allowed.  Two  fine  Gooseberries  are 
Langley  Gage  and  Langley  Beauty, 
and  they  should  certainly  find  a  place 
in  every  collection  of  bush  fruits.  lES 

Peach  Houses.  —  Such  1  work  ''  as 
washing  down  the  houses  should  be 
proceeded  with,  and  when  this  is 
done  the  trees  must  be  pruned  and 
retied  to  the  wires.  It  is  advisable 
to  get  all  the  Peach  houses  put  in  order 
before  Christmas.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  cut  out  some  of  the  old  wood,  and 
replace  it  with  new,  which  should  be 
■spread  evenly  and  thinly  over  the  allotted 
space.  Overcrowding  must  be  guarded 
against.  The  border  will  need  a  light 
pricking  over  with  a  fork,  and  about  an 
inch  or  so  of  the  old  soil  removed.  Give 
a  moderate  sprinkling  '^of  bone  meal 
or  Le  Fruitier,  and  a  thin  layer  of 
■fibrous  loam.  If  the  border  is  at  aU 
•dry,  it  must  be  thoroughly  soaked  with 
rain  water. 

A  Beautiful  Periwinkle. — We  have 
recently  been  attracted  by  Vinca  diffor- 
mis    flowering    in    several    gardens    in 
Surrey,  and  were  struck  by  the  effective- 
ness    of    this     autumn-flowering     Peri- 
winkle.    It   also   carried   us   back   to   the   garden 
of  the  late  Canon  EUacombe,  where  many  beautiful 
things  were  to  be  found,  among  which  was  a  fine 
mass   of   this  beautiful   plant,  growing  so  happily 
under   a  large   Pine   tree,   flowering  freely   every 
autumn.     It  is  a  native  of  Western  and  Central 
Mediterranean  regions,  where  it  is  found  in  moist, 
■shady  places.     It   is  a   valuable  plant  for  green- 
house decoration,  where  it  will  keep  up  a  succession 
of   flowers   during   the   dull   months   of   the   year. 


It  is  readily  increased  by  means  of  firm,  woody 
cuttings,  and  requires  to  be  cut  back  in  the  spring 
to  keep  it  compact. 

A  Good  Flowering  Sage  tor  the  Greenhouse. — 

One  of  the  most  attractive  plants  for  the  con- 
servatory is  Salvia  involucrata  Bethellii,  with 
its  spikes  of  bright  rosy  carmine  flowers,  which 
are  in  groups  of  three,  borne  at  the  end  of  the 
branches.  Previous  to  the  flowers  opening, 
these  groups  are  enclosed  in  bright  rose  bracts, 
which  fall  away  as  the  flowers  expand.  These 
on  the  unopened  flowers  add  greatly  to  the  beauty 
of  the  plant.  As  it  is  easily  raised  and  requires 
little  attention,  it  should  find  a  place  among 
choice  plants  that  are  grown  for  the  decoration 
of  the  conservatory. 

Aquilegias  in  Pots.— The  beautiful  hybrid 
Columbines  are  among  the  most  ornamental 
and   decorative   of   plants  for   beds   and   borders. 


^amBsm&smim. 


Cutting    WinferTCherry    for  J  Decoration.- 

Where  the  Winter  Cherry,  or  Pliysalis,  is  growing 
for  decorating  the  vases  during  the  winter,  if 
should  now  be  cut,  if  this  has  not  ahready  beei, 
done,  as  the  bladders  will  commence  to  perisli 
if  left  in  the  open  much  longer.  Cut  the  shoots 
and  tie  them  in  bundles,  and  hang  them  some- 
where in  a  dry  place,  when  the  leaves,  which  are 
now  ripe,  wiU  soon  drop  off,  leaving  the  stems 
of  bright  coloured  bladders  which  are  so  valuable 
for  decoration,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  other 
dried  flowers. 

Cotoneaster  moupinensis.— This  is  certainly 
one  of  the  best  Cotoneasters  in  cultivation  and 
at  the  present  time  it  is  a  mass  of  brilliant  red 
fruits.  It  is  deciduous,  and  the  plant  under 
notice  is  growing  on  a  north  wall  and  is 
about  8  feet  high.  A  wall,  however,  is  hardly 
the  place  for  it,  for  the  branches  are 
few,  rather  long  and  arching,  and  no 
doubt  it  would  be  best  planted  out  in 
the  open  where  it  could  develop  into  a 
more  shapely  specimen.  It  was  dis- 
covered near  Moupine  by  the  late  Abbe 
David  in  1870  and  afterwards  by  Wilson. 
The  dark  green  leaves  are  3  inches  long 
and  I J  inches  wide,  and  the  fruits  which 
are  borne  freely  in  clusters  are  nearly 
half  an  inch  across.  C.  moupinensis  is 
probably  the  same  or  very  near  C. 
buUata,  but  whatever  the  name,  it  is 
really  a  fine  plant. 

Campanula  muralis.  —  I  send  a 
photograph  of  a  particularly  fine  speci- 
men of  Campanula  muralis  which  may 
be  of  interest  to  readers.  The  plant, 
which  is  seven  years  old,  is  growing  in 
the  crevices  of  a  rock  bank.  It  has  very 
little  soil,  and  I  should  have  thought 
that  it  would  have  suffered  from  lack  of 
moisture.  The  plant  is  by  far  the  finest 
we  have,  excelling  those  planted  in 
quite  rich,  deep  beds.  We  find  these 
Campanulas  reproduce  themselves  very 
freely  from  seed.  —  J.  L.  Cotter, 
Annmount,    Wotton-under-Edge. 


THE    WALL    CAMPANULA    IN    A    READER'S    GARDEN 

but  seldom  are  they  used  for  decorating  the 
conservatory  in  the  early  spring.  The  largest 
crowns  should  be  carefully  lifted  now  and  placed 
in  pots  of  a  suitable  size,  and  either  plunged  in 
ashes  in  the  open  or  placed  in  a  cold  frame.  As 
soon  as  growth  recommences  in  the  spring,  they 
should  be  brought  into  a  warm  house  to  flower. 
Their  value  as  cut  flowers  needs  no  mentioning 
and  in  pots,  mixed  with  light  foliage  plants,  they 
will  be  found  equa  ly  serviceable. 


FORTHCOMING     EVENTS. 
November    8. — United     Horticultural 
Benefit  and  Provident  Society's  Meeting. 
Bath  Gardeners'  Society's  Meeting. 

November  9. — National  Potato  Society's  Exhi- 
bition (three  days),  to  be  held  in  Bingley  Hall, 
Birmingham.  Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties 
Clirysanthemum,  Fruit  and  Horticultural  Society's 
Meeting,  to  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the  above. 
Gloucestershire  Root,  Fruit  and  Grain  Society  s 
Annual  Exhibition. 

November  10. — East  Anglian"  Horticultural 
Society's  Meeting. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

{The  Editor  is    not    responsible   tor    the    opinions 
expressed    by    correspondents.) 


FLOWERS     OF     SPEECH. 

TF,  after  all,  I  have  another  word  to  say  to  Mr. 
Harman  Payne,  it  shall  not  be  very  polemical. 
I  ought  not,  of  course,  to  have  offered  him 
instruction  in  French,  or  trodden  on  the  tail  of 
his  coat.  But  he  will,  perhaps,  admit  that  he 
trailed  it  rather  provocatively  in  speaking  of 
the  "  utter  absurdity "  of  a  passing  remark  of 
mine.  It  so  chances  that  I  also  have  had  to  do 
with  France  and  French  over  as  long  a  period 
as  Mr.  Harman  Payne — long  enough  to  know 
how  the  English  and  the  French  idioms  differ 
in  this  matter  of  the  conjunction.  It  would  be 
possible  to  give  many  illustrations.  At  school 
we  used  a  French  grammar  by  "  Noel  et  Chapsal," 
and  I  can  still  hear  the  common  exhortation  to 
his  class  of  my  old  French  master,  M.  Paul  Stapler, 
a  distinguished  professor — "  Maintenant,  prenez 
vos  Noel  Chapsals."  'Whether  he  mentally  used 
a  hyphen  or  not  I  cannot  tell.  Mr.  Harman 
Payne  points  out  that  the  coupling  of  Erckmarm- 
Chatrian  is  meant  to  create  the  idea  of  an  entity, 
two  in  one.  Quite  so ;  it  is  in  such  a  case  that  the 
French  are  apt  to  drop  the  conjunction.  And  it  is 
precisely  because  the  two  Saints  in  question  are 
to  all  French  Catholics  an  entity,  two  in  one, 
as  are  no  other  two  Saints,  that  it  would  be  good 
French  to  drop  it.  I  neither  made  nor  make  any 
assertion  whatever  whether  M.  Jacques,  or  the 
catalogues  which  repeat  him,  did  or  did  not  actually 
use  the  conjunction,  so  that  Mr.  Harman  Payne 
is  challenging  a  non-existent  adversary.  So,  too, 
his  exposition  of  the  use  of  the  hyphen  in  French, 
however  admirable,  is  superfluous  as  regards 
any  word  or  opinion  of  mine.  The  most  I  said 
or  implied  was  that  the  hyphen  may  indicate  a 
dropped  conjunction.  Then  as  to  my  "  in- 
accuracy "  in  saying  that  the  names  of  these  two 
martyrs  are  "  always  "  associated.  If  I  say  that 
Castor  and  Pollux  are  always  coupled  together  in 
Latin,  and  Gog  and  Magog  in  English,  is  my  state- 
ment incorrect  because  an  instance  or  two  exists 
of  these  names  used  singly?  Surely  we  do  not, 
in  ordinary  parlance,  put  "  always "  under  the 
microscope.  The  two  martyr-names  are  linked 
together  every,  day  throughout  the  year  in  tens, 
probably  in  htmdreds,  of  thousands  of  churches 
throughout  Christendom,  in  an  altogether  unique 
association,  and  it  is  the  natural  way  of  the  English 
language  to  say  they  are  "  always  "  so  associattd. 
I  hope  the  Editor  will  observe  with  gratitude 
that  I  have  not  asked  him  to  print  the  names 
again,  in  capitals  or  otherwise. — G.  H.  Englehe.\rt. 

MARKETING     FRUIT. 

TN  your  report  of  the  West  Midland  Commercial 
Fruit  Show  (page  540)  reference  is  made  to 
superiority  in  grading  and  packing  of  the  imported 
over  home-grown  produce.  This  has  been  acknow- 
ledged for  many  years,  and  it  says  something 
for  the  inherent  stubbornness  of  the  British  nature 
that  growers,  as  a  whole,  have  refused  to  mend 
their  ways.  We  have  always  had  fruit-growers 
who  graded  perfectly  and  packed  honestly  and 
carefully,  and  they  richly  deserve  the  advantage 
their  consignments  secure  in  the  markets.  If 
I  remember  aright,  Clewston  Court,  when  our 
good  friend  S.  T.  Wright,  of  Wisley,  was  in  charge, 
gained  an  enviable  reputation  for  clean,  even 
fruits,  packed  to  travel  safely  to  the  uttermost 
ends  of  the  earth  in  receptacles  which  could  be 
opened  top,  bottom,  ends,  sides  or  cut  through 
the  middle  without  a  trace  of  variation.  Incident- 
ally, the  reward  was  top  prices  without  hesitation 


or  examination.  This  was  known  to  growers, 
and  still  the  majority  persisted  in  the  bad  old  way. 
And  they  persist  to  this  day.  Topping  is  carried 
to  a  shameful  degree,  and  those  who  do  it  bring 
the  whole  craft  into  ill-repute.  The  law  of  gravi- 
tation is  supposed  to  be  immutable,  but  there  are 
Plum-growers  round  Evesham  and  Apple-growers 
round  Wisbech  who  repeatedly  prove  the  contrary. 
The  sinners  become  known  and  suffer  for  their 
misdeeds,  but  before  that  point  is  reached  their 
victims,  as  well  as  honest  growers  and  packers, 
have  suffered,  too.  There  should  be  a  general 
adoption  by  the  shining  lights  of  the  branding 
system,  by  which  they  would  become  known 
to  buyers.  In  many  markets  the  symbol  "  P.  N." 
spells  "  quality,  honesty,  excellence'" — quality  of 
fruits,  honesty  of  grading,  excellence  of  packing — 
to  buyers.  There  are  other  brands  equally 
respected.  The  esteem  in  which  they  are  held 
was  not  gained  in  a  day  ;  it  has  been  compelled 
by  repeated  and  again  repeated  proofs  that  it 
is  deserved.  Do  not  such  growers  earn  the 
rewards  which  are  theirs  ?  A  second  point  of 
interest  in  the  same  report  refers  to  the  fact  that 
the  Association  distributed  1,000  packages  to  its 
exhibitors,  and  there  is  a  suggestion  that  this 
favours  standardisation.  Does  it  do  so  beyond 
the  confines  of  this  one  exhibition  ?  Not  a  little 
bit.  Other  districts,  other  manners.  There  are 
too  many  styles  of  packing  fruits,  from  the  inelegant 
"  bag  Apples  "  of  Cambridgeshire  to  the  perfect 
cross-handled  "  basket  Grapes  "  of  several  areas, 
and  to  hope  for  one  standard  for  each  kind  of 
fruit  is  about  on  a  level  with  the  hope  to  cotmt 
the  sunbeams.  Even  the  most  ardent  advocates 
of  standard  packing  for  Apples  stumble  over 
fresh  obstacles,  some  as  small  as  pinpricks,  others 
as  big  as  the  Herefordshire  Beacon,  every  time  the 
subject  is  discussed.  Can  readers  of  The  Garden 
solve  the  problem? — A  Perplexed  Fruit  Grower. 

VERBENA    VENOSA 

'T'HIS  is  one  of  our  choicest  autumn  bloomers 
and  one  that  might  be  seen  more  often  in 
gardens,  especially  in  those  where  the  soil  is  light 
and  dry  and  the  situation  sunny.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances V.  venosa  may  be  left  out  all  the  winter 
without  fear  of  loss,  but  should  the  climate  be  too 
severe  for  that  treatment,  the  plants  may  be 
carpeted  with  some  hardy  creeping  subjects  that 
will  throw  off  some  of  the  frost.  V,  verosa  sows  its 
own  seed  with  me  and  the  self-sown  seedlings  come 
up  in  all  kipds  of  unexpected  places.  These  never 
spread  or  become  a  nuisance  in  any  way.  The 
growths  seldom  make  much  headway  until  the  sum- 
mer is  on  the  wane,  when  one  is  ready  to  welcome 
the  beautiful  coronets  cf  rich  purple  anjTvhere.  Id 
height  the  flower  stems  vary  from  8  inches  to 
nearly  2  feet.  It  is  said  that  the  bristly  leaves 
set  up  inflamation  of  the  skin  of  some  people,  but 
I  have  never  seen  actual  proof  of  this. — A.  T.  J., 
N.  Wales. 

FERTILISERS  FOR  DAFFODILS. 

lyiR,  JARDINE'S  astonishingly  erudite  con- 
tributions to  our  knowledge  of  plant  biology 
make  me  rather  diffident  of  speech.  But  I  am 
afraid  I  must  point  out  that  his  arguments  are 
vitiated  by  the  extraordinary  assumption  that 
Daffodil  growers  in  general,  and  I  myself  (whom  he 
names)  in  particular,  with  my  nearly  forty  years' 
experience,  have  never  made  careful  trials  of  the 
fertilisers  he  urges  us  to  use.  For  example,  it 
is  certain  to  me,  though  I  cannot  compete  with 
him  in  a  demonstration  by  chemical  symbols,  that 
on  my  soil  (Upper,  not  Lower  Greensand).  bone  meal 
gives  better  results  than  steamed  bone  flour.  The 
latter  I  have  long  ago  discontinued  after  fair  trial, 
as  it  drove  the  plants  too  hard  and  caused  large 


growth  at  the  expense,  in  the  long  run,  of  both  bloom 
and  bulb.  The  point  is  invisible  to  me  of  Mr. 
Jardine's  geographical  excursion  into  information 
about  the  Stassfurt  potash  deposits.  The  only 
question  before  us  is  whether  artificially  applied 
potash,  whatever  its  origin,  benefits  or  does  not 
benefit  Narcissi.  Here  again  I  have,  for  many 
years,  made  trial  of  Kainit  and  other  forms  of 
potassic  manure,  never  with  visible  benefit,  and 
with  visible  detriment  on  occasions.  I  could  name 
at  least  one  other  very  successful  grower  and  exhibi- 
tor whose  experience  with  potash  exactly  coincides 
with  my  own.  Fream's  "  Elements  of  Agricul- 
ture," prepared  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
gives  the  limitation  that  "  potash  cannot  be 
advantageously  applied  to  as  wide  a  range  of  soils  " 
as  other  fertilisers.  Masters'  handbook  on  the 
soil,  if  I  remember  rightly,  speaks  positively 
of  its  injurious  efiect  in  excess.  It  is  not  as  easy 
as  Mr.  Jardine  represents  to  give  exactly  right 
quantities  for  all  soils  and  all  seasons.  At  all 
events  it  is  rather  overweening  of  any  theorist  to 
say  of  a  grower's  careful  observations  on  his  own 
soil,  "  this  is  incorrect."  As  to  the  alleged 
inferiority  of  my  cultivation  I  am  very  far  from 
self-satisfaction.  But  Mr.  Jardine  came  here  at 
an  imfortunate  time,  in  a  peculiarly  crippling 
season  in  this  district,  and  when  my  ground  was 
suffering  from  absence  of  labour  and  consequent 
want  of  change  of  soil  after  five  years  of  adverse 
war  conditions.  Others  at  other  times  have  been 
kind  enough  to  express  approbation  of  my  cultiva- 
tion and  its  results,  I  am  not  ready  to  admit 
that  fertilisers  which  are  the  best  for  Mr,  Crau- 
field's  Peaches,  Plams  and  Foxgloves  at  Enfield 
are  necessarily  best  for  Mr.  Engleheart's  Narcissi 
at  Diuton.  If  this  should  meet  the  eye  of  Mr. 
F.  H.  Chapman,  he  will  perhaps  say  I  am  not 
mistaken  in  remembering  some  huge  flowers  of 
poeticus  which  he  attained  to  by  the  use  of  fertil- 
isers, and  in  remembering  also  that  he  prudently 
desisted  from  such  abnormal  manufacture.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  Mr.  Jardine  can  have  valid 
grounds  for  contradicting  Sir  Benjamin  Lawes' 
well  known  assertion — an  assertion  which  every 
farmer's  and  every  gardener's  every  day  experience 
corroborates — about  the  value  of  fallow  in  re- 
storing by  natural  agencies  fertility  which  can  be 
restored  by  no  artificial  methods.  Is  it  not  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  that  by  no  manurial 
applications  whatsoever  can  we  grow  good  Straw- 
berries on  a  Strawberry-sick  plot  until  after  an 
entire  change  of  crop,  or,  far  more  effectually,  after 
a  fallow  of  several  seasons  ?  The  reasonable  infer- 
ence is  that  soil  fertility  depends  largely  on  elusive 
constituents  which  we  do  not  know  how  to  restore 
by  artificial  means.  The  most  experienced  bulb 
growers  in  the  world,  the  Dutch,  have  known  this 
fact  and  acted  on  it  for  centuries.  And  my  own  poor 
experience  emboldens  me  to  say  that,  other  condi- 
tions being  equal,  on  a  plot  of  fresh  ground,  after 
a  well-dunged  crop  of  early  Potatoes,  Narcissi  can  be 
grown  as  well  as  and  far  more  safely  than  by  all 
Mr.  Jardine's  elaborate  prescriptions.  Mr.  G. 
Duncan  Pearson,  with  a  long  stretch  of  experience, 
declares  that  he  has  tried  various  "  artificials  " 
with  negative  results.  Why  should  I  accept  Mr. 
Jardine's  theories  rather  than  Mr.  Pearson's 
practice  ?  Mr.  Jardine  must  be  vety  poorly 
acquainted  with  a  market  grower's  exigencies  of 
labour  and  time,  or  indeed  with  his  common  sense, 
if  he  expects  him  to  relinquish  his  simpler  and 
proved  methods  of  dung,  rotation  of  crops  and 
fallow  for  an  unproved  nostrum  of  some  seven 
separate  doses  of  chemicals.  What  I  may  call  the 
laboratory  mind  is  apt  to  overlook  both  simpler 
methods  and  practical  difficulties.  Mr.  Jardine  has 
written  columns,  bristling  with  erudition,  on  the 
poisoning  of  the  eelworm,  but  has  naively  given 
away  his   entire   remedy   by  his   admission   that 
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the  poison  caanot  reach  the  decayed  base  of  the 
bulb  where  the  eehvorm  invariably  resides.  And 
meanwhile  simpler-minded  folk  are  using  the 
infinitely  simpler  and  more  effectual  hot  water. 
To  be  candid,  I  am  afraid  of  Mr.  Jardine  and 
his  "  super-cultivation,"  and  should  think  twice 
before  turning  him  loose  on  my  land  once.  I 
regret  to  detect  in  him  symptoms  of  that  dangerous 
•complaint,  fertilisers-on-the-brain.  [But  his  evident 
learning  and  enthusiasm  in  a  dry  subject  entitle 
him  to  our  best  wishes  for  his  recovery. — G.  H. 
Engleheart. 

[IMPATIENS  GLANDULIFERA,    ROYLE. 

•ymS  fine  white  Balsam  appears  to  be  a  dis- 
tinctly fixed  pure  white  variety  of  the  old 
Impatiens  glandulifera.  If  has  lately  been 
noticed  by  Mr.  James  Britten  in 
the  Journal  of  Botany,  page  2or, 
No.  693,  August,  1920,  in  which 
he  thus  describes  it :  "  The  plant  is 
always  of  very  erect  and  robust 
habit  and  sometimes  attains  a 
height  of  six  feet ;  the  flowers  are 
pure  white,  and  during  the  sis  years 
I  have  grown  it  have  never  shown 
the  slightest  tendency  to  revert 
to  type ;  the  stems,  the  branching 
of  which  is  very  symmetrical,  are 
light  green  and  the  foliage  is  usually 
lighter  in  hue  than  that  of  the 
type.  It  is  a  most  prolific  seeder 
and  hence  may  become  a  nuisance  ; 
but  for  rough  open  spaces  where 
it  will  not  interfere  with  anything 
•else,  it  would  be  exceedingly  effec- 
tive." The  seed  is  easy  to  collect, 
and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that, 
if  sown  in  autumn  on  a  few  rods 
of  ground,  the  rank  and  luscious 
growth  of  the  seedlings  might  well 
be  dug  in  in  spring  as  a  green 
manure. — G.  J. 

DAHLIAS      AS     WATER 

LILIES. 

T  WAS  interested  in  your  illustra- 
tion in  The  Garden,  October  23, 
page  521,  of  floating  Dahlias,  for 
oddly  enough  I  have  just  been  doing 
the  same  thing.  Only  a  few  weeks 
back,  being  in  the  garden  of  a  friend, 
where  beautiful  Cactus  Dahlias  were 
in  profusion,  the  owner  complained 
that  they  were  of  little  use  for  the 
house,  with  their  heavy  heads, 
and  flag  so  soon  in  water.  Then 
an  inspiration  came  to  me  and  I 
said,  "  Give  me  some  and  I'll  show 
you  how  to  use  them  floating  in 
a  bowl."  But  she  hadn't  a  suitable  bowl,  so 
I  took  home  the  blooms  for  my  own  table,  where 
strangely  enough,  though  I  have  noTquaint  and 
original  tazza  such  as  you  show,  the  Clutha  bowl 
of  gold-splashed  amber  glass  on  an  old  mahogany 
stand — one  of  those  revolving  cruet  trays  on  a 
pedestal — looks  curiously  like  your  illustration, 
and  everyone  exclaimed  how  effective  the  flowers 
looked.  I  think  I  have  described  to  you  the  dark, 
oak-panelled  rooms  of  my  little  Elizabethan  house, 
which  are  such  a  perfect  background  for  glowing 
colours,  so  I  chose  flame  colour  and  amber  Dahlias 
to  stand  on  the  long  refectory  table.  Just  now 
there  are  bowls  full  of  Antirrhinums  with,  for 
foliage,  the  frost-touched  Carrot  tops  from  the 
kitchen  garden,  which  are  always  so  charming  when 
they  turn  red  and  orange,  and  so  decorative  that 
I  always  use  them  in  the  autumn.     But  returning 


to  my  subject,  double  white  Daffodils  make  very 
effective  "  Water  Lilies,"  and  I  also  use  pale 
pink  Tulips,  wide  open,  either  single  or  double, 
sometimes  in  a  black  Wedgwood  bowl,  and  I  have 
also  tried  Hollyhocks.  I  have  "floated"  many 
likely  and  unlikely  flowers,  but  never  Dahlias  until 
now,  perhaps  because  I  have  never  grown  them, 
on  account  of  the  slugs  with  which  my  garden 
abounds ;  they  love  Dahlias.  But  at  a  recent 
Royal  Horticultural  Show  I  was  attracted  by 
the  little  Star  Dahlias  and  have  ordered  some  to 
try,  so  can  any  reader  tell  me  how  to  get  rid  of 
my  slugs  ? — L.   R.  H. 

A   TRIBUTE   Tu    A    BRITISH  GENTlAJN. 

C)^  Sunday,    October   10,    when  tramping   with 
Mr.  Samuel  Pope  over  an  extensive  common, 


IMPATIENS     GLANDULIFERA,     ROYLE 

better  described  as  a  moor,  on  the  borders  of 
Berkshire  and  Surrey,  we  came  across  a  very 
beautiful  native  Gentian  as  Nature  had  planted 
it.  This  exquisite  wilding  was  growing  in  a 
scattered  colony  in  a  wind-swept  position  on 
damp  peaty  soil.  It  was  none  other  than  our 
own  Heath  Gentian  (G.  Pneumonanthe),  with 
slender,  wiry  stems,  each  terminating  in  an  up- 
standing, wide,  open  cup  of  rich  sapphire.  The 
flowers,  of  unusual  brilliance  and  large  for  this 
species,  were  tinted  with  metallic  green  on  the 
outside.  They  were  seen  springing  up  here 
and  there  from  4  inches  to  i  foot  above  the 
ground,  the  taller  flowers  among  tussocks  of 
rather  coarse  grass.  The  surrounding  vegetation 
comprised  low  Heather  and  Mosses,  with  stunted 
Bracken  on  the  drier  parts.  It  is  a  remote  and 
lonely   spot,    miles   from   human   habitation,    but 


this  exquisite  flower  could  only  be  expected  to 
bloom  in  seclusion.  Verily  it  is  the  most  beautiful 
flower  the  writer  has  ever  seen  growing  wild. 
If  the  wilding  had  been  introduced,  say,  from 
Thibet,  by  a  plant  hunter,  what  a  furore  it  would 
have  created.  Happily  it  is  one  of  our  wild 
flowers.  Maybe  it  is  hard  to  please,  for  it  is  all 
too  little  known  and  seldom  seen  in  gardens. 
It  has  been  known  for  centuries,  and  was  recorded 
by  Thomas  Johnson  in  his  edition  of  "  Gerard  " 
(1633).  A  beautiful  white  form  of  this  Heath 
Gentian  is  recorded  as  growing  wild  not  many 
miles  from  the  golf  links  at  Sunningdale,  though 
I  have  searched  for  it  without  success.  To  return 
to  tie  Gi.;UJa:.3  as  »,3  iaw  them  g-roRlug  wi  d, 
some  of  the  earlier  flowers  were  over,  and  we  were 
able  to  collect  a  few  pods  of  seed.  Raising 
Gentians  from  seed  is  usually  a  long  business,, 
and  the  ripened  pods  have  been  sent 
to  Wisley,  where  they  are  glad  of 
them.  Each  plant  that  we  saw  on 
this  moor  produced  one  terminal 
flower,  and  one  only,  but  the  figures 
of  this  plant  to  which  I  have  referred 
all  show  clusters  of  flowers  and  many 
flowers  to  each  plant.  To  make 
quite  certain  of  its  identity  a 
flower  was  sent  to  Mr.  James 
Britten,  British  Museum  (Natural 
History),  asking  if  this  could  be  the 
same  species  as  that  figured  as 
Gentiana  Pneumonanthe  in  Nicholson's 
"  Dictionary  of  Gardening."  Mr. 
Britten  replies  :  "  There  is  certainly 
no  doubt  as  to  the  plant  being  G. 
Pneumonanthe,  for  which  Com- 
mon is  a  well  known  habitat.  The 
figure  in  '  Dictionary  of  Gardening' 
is  foolish !  "  Oddly  enough,  the 
writer  has  since  received  the  following 
note  on  the  flowering  of  this  species 
in  Anglesey  this  year. — H.  C. 

GENTIANA      PNEUMONANTHE 
IN    ANGLESEY, 

TOURING  the  last  few  days  of 
August  I  came  across  large 
numbers  of  this  beautiful  native 
growing  on  an  Anglesey  moor,  the 
lovely. blue  flowers,  individually  not 
unlike  those  of  G.  septerafida,  held 
stiffly  upright  at  the  tips  of  the 
wiry  little  stems.  Though  there 
were  some  hundreds  of  plants,  most 
cf  them  in  bloom,  I  could  find  none 
with  more  than  the  single  terminal 
flower.  This  appears  to  be  unusual 
if  one  may  go  by  the  botany  books. 
Bentham,  for  example,  in  describing 
this  species,  says,  "  flowers  in  opposite 
pairs  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  with  a 
terminal  one  close  between  the  last  pair  .  .  . 
rootstock  perennial."  In  John's  "  Flowers  of  the 
Field,"  edited  by  Mr.  Clarence  Elliot,  G.  pneu- 
monanthe is  described  as  an  annual,  with  "  rarely 
r  or  2  flowers  on  the  same  stalk."  There  are  some 
obvious  discrepancies  here  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  what  botanical  readers  of  The  Garden  have 
to  say  about  it.  I  may  add  that  where  the  Gentians 
alluded  to  were  growing  in  short  grass  their  stems 
were  not  above  3  ruches  or  4  inches  high,  but 
where  the  plants  had  thrust  their  way  through 
clumps  of  dwarf  Furze  and  Heath  the  stems  were 
sometimes  over  a  foot  in  length  and  trailing. 
Though  not  a  specimen  had  more  than  one  flower 
a  few  had  two  stems  each  rising  from  the  ground 
and  each  bearing  its  terminal  bloom. — A.  T. 
Johnson. 
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BEGONIA   GLOIRE    DE 
LORRAINE 

AS     A     BASKET     PL.^NT. 

For  brightening  a  warm  conservatory  or  inter- 
mediate house  during  the  dull  days  of  late  autumn 
and  winter,  few  things  can  compare  with  this 
lovely  Begonia.  Neatly  staked  out,  either  as 
large  specimens  or  as  tiny  pjiamids  for  table 
decoration,  they  are  exceedingly  handsome  and 
useful,  but  to  give  a  really  grand  display  I  think 
nothing  can  equal  well-grown  baskets  of  the  ordi- 
nary pink  variety.  There  are  several  methods  of 
filling  these  hanging  baskets,  such  as  rooting 
cuttings  in  the  ordinary  way  in  small  pots  and 
transferring  to  wire  baskets  filled  with  suitable 
compost  as  soon  as  ready.  An  at  least  equally 
suitable  plan  is  to  preserve  some  of  the  best  of  the 
plants  from  the  previous  year  and  grow  them  on  in 


THE     GARDEN. 

purpose  consists  of  about  equal  parts  fibrous  turf 
and  fibrous  brown  peat.  A  small  quantity  of 
well  rotted  stable  manure  and  some  sharp  sand 
are  also  used,  and  sometimes  a  little  leaf-mould. 
Very  light  potting  is  necessary,  and  the  plants  are 
stood  on  an  ash  base  in  a  warm  house,  syringed 
twice  a  day,  and  watered  rather  sparingly  at 
first.  WTien  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots, 
weak  doses  of  liquid  manure  or  Ichthemic  Guano 
in  water  are  given  twice  a  week.     All  flowers  are 
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ments  now  on  the  market.     I  do  not  reconmiend 
plants  being  kept  more  than  two  years. 

C.  Bl.iir. 
Preston  House  Gardens,  Linlithgow. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE 

Flowering   Shrubs    from    Nuneham    Park.— 

Viscount  Harcourt  sends  sprays  of  many  interesting 
shrubs  now  flowering 
in   the  open  at  Nune- 
ham    Park,      Oxford. 
The    flowers     include 
such   delicate    species- 
as     Rosa     gigantea, 
Lapageria    rosea. 
Fuchsia    fulgens   and 
two     brilliant    C  e  s  t- 
rums.     These  flowers, 
usually    ciiltivated 
under     glass,    are    of 
almost  tropical  beauty 
and   we   wonder  how 
they    are    grown     so 
successfully  outside  in 
Oxfordshire,     by     no 
means      a      favoiu'ed 
county.  The  flowering 
sprays    were     accom- 
panied by  the  follow- 
ing    letter,      dated 
October    25.        "  The 
following,     of     whiclL 
I    send     you     speci- 
mens,    are      now    in 
flower  in  the  open  here: 
Cestrimi  N  e  w  e  1 1  i  i, 
Viburnimi      fragrans, 
Exogonium     Purga,      Abutilon     megapotamiciun, 
Punica    Granatum,    Lapageria    rosea,     Viburnum. 
rhytidophyUimi,    Clematis    Buchaniana,    Clematis- 
Comtesse   de    Bouchaud,   Choisya   ternata,   Sollya 
heterophyUa,        Passifiora       Constance        EUiott^ 
Ceanothus  papUlosus,   Aloysia  citriodora.   Fuchsia 
fulgens,    Rosa    gigantea,    Eupatoriimi    Wienman- 
niantmi,  Calceolaria  integrifolia,  Cestrimi  luridum^ 
Tamarix  hispida  aestivalis  and  Lavatera  Olbia.     The 
Vibtu-nmn  are  the  buds  for  next  year  which  are 
opening    now    imder    the    influence   of  the  Indian 
summer. — H." 


7-inch  pots,  the  pots  being  himg  up  in  shallow  wire 
baskets  or  with  home-made  wire  supports  after  the 
plants  have  attained  a  decent  size.  The  latter 
method  I  have  followed  for  a  number  of  years,  with 
excellent  results.  The  procedure  is  simple.  After 
the  plants  in  5-inch  pots  have  done  flowering, 
they  are  cut  over  3  inches  or  4  inches  from  the  soil 
and  encouraged  to  make  strong,  healthy  growth. 
When  well  started,  they  are  shaken  out  of  the 
pots,  two  or  three  (according  to  size)  healthy  plants 
being  placed  together  in  a  well  drained  7-inch 
pot.     The  most  suitable  compost,  I  fijid,  for  this 


LAPAGERIA  ROSEA,  A 

PLANT  WITH  W.^X-LIKE 

FLOWERS.    NOW    BLOOMING 

IN     THE     OPEN     AT 

NUNEHAM     PARK. 

It   is  better  known  as  a 
greenhouse  plant. 


> 


picked  oli  until  the  middle  of  October ,  by  that 
time  the  plants  have  grown  to  a  good  size,  and  in 
a  short  time  are  covered  with  finely  coloured 
flowers,  which  last  well.  Here  we  do  not  care  for 
the  white  varieties,  and,  indeed,  find  the  type 
much  more   useful   than   the   so-called  improve- 


TULIP     ERGUSTE 

If  I  were  asked  to  name  the  most  popular  Darwin 
Tulip,  I  would  without  any  hesitation  answer^ 
Clara  Butt.  Ever  since  it  first  appeared,  at 
rather  a  big  price  per  dozen,  until  to-day,  when 
it  is  almost  the  lowest  priced  of  all,  it  has  held 
its  own.  "  After  Clara,  which  then  ?  "  I  think 
I  would  have  to  bracket  a  certain  number  together 
and  say,  "  the  mauves  and  particularly  the  paler 
shades."  Among  these  it  would  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  decide.  Personally,  my  preference  is 
for  Euterpe,  because  I  like  a  mauve  which  leans 
towards  pink  or  red  ;  but  there  are  very  many  who 
like  it  with  a  leaning  to^\-ards  blue.  These  would 
very  likely  pltmap  for  Erguste  (illustrated  on  front 
cover),  which  is  a  most  taking  flower.  It  has 
been  selected  as  the  "  key "  flower  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Societ}''s  Tulip  Nomenclature  Report, 
which  is  a  sort  of  vade-mecmn  which  all  grow-ers 
of  Tulips  should  have  on  their  shelves.  It  is  not 
one  of  the  very  taH  Danvins,  and  it  has  a  more 
rounded  basal  exterior  than  is  usually  found 
among  them.  In  this  eolotir  group,  which  the 
above-mentioned  book  calls  "lilac,"  are  to  be 
found  Melicette  and  the  better  know-n  Rev.  H. 
Ewbank.  Joseph  J.\cob. 
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DARWIN      TULIPS 


By     the     rev.     JOSEPH     JACOB. 


IAM  frequently  asked,  what  is  a  Darwin 
Tulip  ?  It  is  one  of  those  tantalising 
questions — like,  what  is  a  Viola?  — which 
never  seems  to  present  much  difficulty 
until  you  start  to  explain  what  they  are 
to  people  who  know  nothing.  Then  you  are 
"in  the  soup."  It  is  a  happy  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  to  be  able  under  such  circumstances 
to  point  to  some  ex  cathedra  pronouncement 
which  has  received  the  imprimatur  of  a  recognised 
authority.  Such  a  definition  of  a  Darwin  Tulip 
is  given  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
"  Report  of  the  Tulip  Nomenclature  Committee." 
We  there  learn  that  it  is  a  species  of  breeder, 
and  the  description  given  is  :  "  Lower  portion 
of  flower  usually  rectangular  in  outline  ;  segments 
of  good  substance  ;  stems  strong  and  tall ;  colour, 
shades  of  purple-red  to  white,  never  yellow  or 
brown ;  base,  black,  blue,  or  white,  or  any  com- 
bination of  these  colours."  This  to  the  uninitiated 
is  only  one  remove  better  than  the  Latin  descrip- 
tions of  the  botanists  which  we  find  appended  to 
plants  in  the  serious  pages  of  the  Botanical 
Magazine.  It  means,  however,  that  the  flowers 
have  a  square  sort  of  look,  as  in  Farncombe  Sanders, 
and  that  the  more  egg-shaped  look,  such  as  we 
get  in  John  Ruskin,  a  cottage  variety,  is  the 
exception  which  proves  the  rule.  The  stems  are 
tall  (in  favourable  soils  and  seasons  some  varieties 
will  touch  the  3-feet  mark)  and  strong  (as  Alphonse 
Karr  put  it  when  he  wrote  about  the  stem  of  a 
certain  Tulip  :  "  Quelle  tenue,  messieurs,  quelle 
tenue :  c'est  un  triugle,  messieurs,  c'est  une 
barre  de  fer  !  ").  You  never  find  the  thin,  graceful 
stem  that  gives  so  much  charm  to  retroflexa  as 
a  cut  flower.  "  Quelle  tenue  I  "  I  always  imagine 
Rupert  Brooke's  Tulip  bed  in  Berlin — "  Here 
Tulips  bloom  as  they  are  told  " — was  composed 
of  Darwius  ;  and  that  Lord  Fairfax  had  in  his 
garden  at  Nun-Appleton  some  breeders  of  the 
strength  and  stature  of  "  Alfred  Lloyd,"  where 

"  the  flowers  as  on  parade 
Under  their  colours  stand  displayed. 
Each  regiment  in  order  grows. 
That  of  the  tulip,  pink  and  rose." 

("  Upon  Appleton  House,"  by  A.  Marvell.) 

There  is  a  lordly  military  look  about  Darwins 
which  is  emphasised  when  the  flowers  are  seen 
in  a  mass.  That  look  in  time  one  gets  to  know, 
and  somehow  one  gets  to  feel  that  it  is  a  Darwin. 
With  regard  to  colour,  their  great  negative 
characteristic  may  be  thus  stated :  If  a  flower 
has  any  yellow  in  it,  it  is  not  a  Darwin.  On 
page  442  of  The  Garden  Mr.  Norman  Lambert 
gives  some  very  good  selections  of  reliable  May- 
flowering  Tulips,  but  he  seems  to  sin  against  the 
light  in  putting  the  cofiee-brown  Dom  Pedro 
among  the  Darwins.  "  It  really  belongs  to  the 
breeders,  but  is  often  included  in  catalogues  under 
the  heading  of  a  Darwin,"  Why  then,  my 
friend,  if  you  know,  help  to  perpetuate  error  ? 
But  some  may  be  asking  themselves,  what  does 
the  fellow  mean  by  a  "  breeder  "  ?  A  breeder 
is  a  self-coloured  flower,  or  one  which  may  have 
just  the  edges  of  the  perianth  segments  (popularly, 
petals)  of  a  lighter  shade  than  the  rest  of  their 
surfaces.  All  Tulips  begin  life  in  this  way,  and 
it  is  only  when  they  come,  as  it  were,  to  years  of 
discretion,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  show  signs  of 
senile  decay,  that  stripes  and  irregular  markings 
and  blotches  appear.  Why  a  breeder  becomes 
striped,  or,  in  technical  language,  "  breaks,"  is 
one  of  the  unsolved  problems  of  the  world.  No 
one    can   say    more    about   it    than   that    it    is  a 


sign  of  age,  like  the  crust  in  a  bottle  of  port. 
Having  endeavoured  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
sort  of  look  of  a  Darwin,  I  am  going  to  make  two 
selections  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  want 
"  to  go  in  for  a  few  Tulips  this  autumn."  The 
first  is  a  good  low-priced  dozen,  and  the  second 
is  one  of  "  blow-thc-expense "  calibre.  The 
following  is  my  low-priced  list,  the  limit  being 
4s.  a  dozen  in  ordinary  retail  lists :  Clara  Butt, 
the    well    known    deep    salmon-pink ;      Pride    of 


blue-purple ;  Prince  of  the  Netherlands,  rosy- 
cerise ;  Venus,  silvery-rose;  Mclicette,  large 
soft  mauve  ;  La  Fiancee,  mauvy-rose  with  paler 
edge  ;  Ronald  Gunn,  grand  tall  purple  with  pale- 
edged  ;  Eclipse,  rich  chestnut-red ;  Frans  Hals, 
red-purple,  grand  large  bloom ;  The  International, 
a  colour  I  am  very  partial  to,  deep  ruby-red, 
excellent  form ;  Elephant,  a  big  monster  with 
the  colour  of  an  elephant's  skin,  well  named ; 
and  The  Bishop,  the  most  blue-purple.  Before 
the  ink  is  dry  I  want  to  change  some  of  these,  for 
in  neither  collection  have  I  put  down  Millet 
a  truly  remarkable  deep  crimson ;  Valentine, 
the  beautiful  tall  and  early  light  purple  ;  Greuze, 
fine  violet ;   City  of  Haarlem,  the  big  "  whopping' 


"THERE  IS  A  LORDLY  LOOK  ABOUT  TULIPS  WHEN    THE    FLOWERS    ARE    SEEN    IN    A  MASS. 


Haarlem,  magnificent  cerise  ;  Viking,  rich  purple  ; 
Farncombe  Sanders,  cochineal  red ;  Edmee,  rose 
edge  blush  ;  Flamingo,  long  pink  ;  AUard  Pearson, 
rich  crimson  ;  Fra  Angelico,  large  shining  maroon- 
black  ;  Margaret,  blush  ;  Euterpe,  mauve  ; 
Flambeau,  scarlet ;  and  Electra,  pale  mauve  or 
lilac  with  a  lighter  edge.  The  millionaire's  twelve. 
Millionaire  or  not  I  would  never  leave  put  Pride 
of  Haarlem  and  Farncombe  Sanders,  for  I  have 
not  yet  seen  their  superiors  in  their  special 
shades  of  colour  ;  but  as  I  want  to  give  a  different 
twelve  from  what  in  contradiction  may  be  called 
the  new  poor's  dozen,  I  omit  them.  The  following, 
then,  is  my  second  list :  Yolande.  the  most  delight- 
ful  of   deep   salmon-pinks  ;     Jubilee,    a  rich   deep 


scarlet ;  Moralis,  the  dark  purple  with  the  Grape- 
like bloom ;  and  Afterglow,  the  orangeficd  sport 
of  Edmee,  with  others  which  I  must  restrain  myself 
from  mentioning  lest  my  selections  become  lists 
and  their  object  as  guides  be  defeated.  "  Let 
'em  all  come,"  says  the  natural  inclination  of 
my  Tulip-loving  heart.  I  need  the  warning 
finger  of  old  parson  John  Morrell's  wife,  as  she 
left  the  room  with  the  ladies  after  dessert,  "  Now, 
John,  remember,"  she  said,  as  up  went  her  first 
finger.  Poor  John,  when  the  door  was  safely 
closed,  drew  a  deep  sigh,  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
and  murmured  audibly,  "  And  I  was  once  a  three 
bottle  man."  So  I  give  no  more  names,  but 
it  is  hard. 
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DAFFODILS 

THE  two  illustrations  of  Daffodils  are 
examples  grown  by  the  writer,  when  as 
a  novice  he  was  growing  them  for  the 
first  time.  They  were  grown  and  flowered 
in  London  during  1911-12  in  pots  of  Ban- 
stead  loam,  Bedford  sand,  very  old  Oak  leaf  mould, 
with  steamed  bone  flower,  sulphate  of  potash  and 
lime.  They  received  nitrate  of  lime  three  times 
during  the  growing  season.  The  soil  being  cool 
and,  moreover,  always  kept  stirred  on  the  surface, 
they  never  required  staking  or  tying.  The  bulbs 
were  obtained  from  the  local  nurseryman  and  were 
of  tht  cjvani^ii  vavitiki.  Jht  fost  il'vustiation  is, 
of  two  pots,  two  bulbs  of  each,  of  Soleil  d'Or  ;  two 
pots,  four  bulbs  of  each.  Jonquil  odorus  rugulosus  ; 
and  one  pot  each  of  Sir  Watkin  and  Telamonius 
plenus,  three  bulbs  in  each  pot.  As  the  illus- 
tration shows,  the  culture  is  of  the  type  termed 
"super-culture,"   otherwise  expressed   as   "really 


original  raiser  de  Graaff  through  any  nurseryman 
or  bulb  merchant  and  will  pay  the  amateur  or 
hybridist  over  and  over  again.  It  is  a  particularly 
robust  form  and  gives  a  strong,  healthy  progeny 
when  cross  fertilised.  The  amateur  can  grow 
Daffodils  better  than  these  illustrated  if  he  will 
remember  that    no  Narcissus  likes  heat  round  its 


bulb  while  in  growth.  If  there  is  flagging  in  a  hot 
sun  though  the  soil  is  moist  it  is  because  the  bulb 
itself  is  over  heated.  It  must  be  kept  cool.  A 
stirring  of  the  surface  soil  and  mulching  with 
cool  materials  will  achieve  this,  but  the  soil 
rmdcr  the  bulb  must  be  both  cool  and  firm 
during  growth.  C.  A.  Jardine. 


THE    RENOVATION    OF    LAWNS 

HOW     TO     TREAT     A     WEEDY     LAWN. 


DURING  tic  wiu  la«.is  in  many 
i  gardens  were  allowed  to  go  unmown 
I  until  hay-time,  thereby  making  a 
T  considerable  saving  in  labour  and 
providing  additional  fodder ;  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  saving  of  labour  in 
the  end  will  be  so  real  as  was  imagined  at  the 


WELL    KNOWN 
Narcissus  Soleil  d'Or  (tivj  pits),   Jonquil  odorus 

done  well "  by  the  cult.  There  is  a  giant  strain  of 
Sir  Watkin  which  can  be  made  to  flower  with 
blooms  5i  inches  across,  with  perfect,  flat 
perianths  devoid  of  all  roughness.  It  is  not 
shown  here. 

The  other  picture  is  of  Emperor,  Mme.  de 
Graaff  and  Glory  of  Leiden  and  is  illustrative  of 
house  decoration  with  Daffodils.  Given  a  green 
glass  vase,  a  silver  Oriental  bowl  and  a  Persian 
silk  mat,  it  is  quite  possible  to  arrange  a  few 
Daffodils  in  such  a  manner  as  to  captivate  every- 
one. The  pose  of  Mme.  de  Graaff  is  particularly 
pleasing  ;  the  giant  strain  of  this  is  still  one  of  the 
best  white  trumpet  varieties  for  all  round  purposes. 
The  late  Mr.  Haydon  used  this  strain  extensively 
in  his  hybridising  labours  and  obtained  the  white 
trumpets  Henri  Vilmoriu  andPhilippe  deVilmorin 
from  it.    This  strain  is  easily  obtainable  from  the 


DAFFODILS     IN     POTS. 
rugulosus   {two  pjts).  Sir   Watkin  and  Telamonius  pi 

time,  for  clean  la%vns  in  many  places  have  been 
turned  into  weedy  plots  where  weeds  are  more 
conspicuous  than  grass.  Ihis  was  to  be  expected, 
for  when  lawns  are  mown  regularly  once  a  week 
or  so,  weed  seeds  from  occasional  plants  have 
little  chance  of  growing  to  maturity,  and  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  remove  any  weeds  as  they  become 
visible.  But  when  grass  is  allowed  to  grow  until 
hay-time  the  seeds  of  casual  weeds  mature  and 
are  shed  before  the  hay  is  removed  ;  hence  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  years  such  as  Plantains, 
Hawk  Weed  and  Dandelions  spread  in  an  alarming 
manner.  A  time  comes  when  it  is  necessary 
that  the  lawns  should  resume  their  former  well- 
kept  character,  and  owners  are  faced  with  the 
problem  of  removing  the  weeds.  This  is  a  difficult 
task,  for  even  if  labour  can  be  obtained  to  extract 
all  the  coarse  weeds,  it  is  very  expensive  work  ; 


cu3  Vm  clcsiiucc  Of  piGiuineut  weeds  by  uo 
means  clears  th?  grass,  for  seedlings  will  continue 
to  appear  for  several  years.  As  a  rule,  when 
weeds  become  prominent  in  grass  land  the  grass 
becomes  weaker,  for  a  fight  goes  on  between  the 
two  types  of  vegetation  as  to  which  shall  out- 
grow the  other.  If  the  grass  is  left  to  itself  it 
almost  invariably  follows  that  year  by 
year  the  weeds  become  more  pro- 
minent and  the  grass  thiimer ;  hence 
something  must  be  done  to  strengthen 
the  grass  and  enable  it  to  get  the 
upper  hand  of  the  weeds. 

The  constant  removal  of  coarse 
weeds  will  go  some  way  towards  secur- 
ing this  end,  but  more  must  be  done 
if  the  grass  is  to  be  strengthened.  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  the  applica- 
tion of  suitable  manures,  or  in  some 
cases  by  lifting  the  lawn  and  re-sowing 
it  with  clean  grass  se^d.  In  some 
instances,  too,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
drain  th«  ground  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  grass.  Sulphate  of  Jammonia  is  a 
good  manure  to  apply  to  weedy  lawns, 
for  it  is  detrimental  to  certain  coarse 
weeds  and  encourages  the  grass.  As 
it  is  a  strong  manure,  it  should  Dot 
be  used  in  excessive  quantities,  but  may 
be  applied  at  the  rate  of  icwt.  to  the 
acre.  It  should  be  mixedjwith  double 
its  own  weight  of  fine  sand  to  ensure 
equal  distribution,  and  should  be 
applied  daring  moist  weather. 

Coarse  weeds  are  sometimes  de- 
stroyed by  placing  a  teaspoonful  of 
common  salt  in  the  centre  of  each 
plant,  and  also  by  injecting  sulphuric 
<  acid  into  the  heart  of  each  plant  by 
means  of  an  instrument  specially  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose.  Very  often 
these  methods  of  destruction  are  only 
partially  successful,  for  where  there  are 
vigorous  root-stocks  the  upper  part  is 
killed,  but  the  lower  part  produces  a 
new  and  vigorous  weed  from  adventi- 
enus.  tious  buds.     The  same   remarks    apply 

to  chopping  coarse  weeds  off  just 
below  the  surface  of  the  crown  by  means  of 
a  spud,  and  a  lawn  catmot  very  well  be  cleaned 
by  this  means.  The  extraction  of  weeds  is  a 
better  plan,  and  afterwards  a  lawn  should  be 
dressed  with  good  soil,  clear  of  weed  seeds. 

When  once  the  coarse  weeds  are  removed  from 
a  lawn  the  grass  may  be  improved  by  dressings 
of  various  kinds  of  manure.  Farmyard  manure 
of  good  quality  is  one  of  the  best,  but  if  that  is 
not  obtainable  basic  slag,  night  soil  mixed  with 
soil  or  sand  and  stored  for  twelve  months,  bone 
meal,  lime,  decayed  vegetable  matter  or  soot 
may  be  used.  Nitrate  of  soda,  superphosphate 
and  sulphate  of  ammonia  are  all  quick-acting 
manures  that  should  be  applied  in  small  quantities 
and  for  special  purposes.  They  are  \ery  useful 
for  hastening  the  growth  of  grass,  but  if  used  in 
excess  are  likely  to  prove  detrimental.     In  each 
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case  they  should  be  mixed  with  sand  before  they 
are  distributed  and  should  be  used  in  moist 
weather.  They  are  more  satisfactory  when 
applied  during  the  growing  period  than  when  the 
grass  is  more  or  less  dormant  ;  the  other  manures 
mentioned  should  be  applied  as  soon  as  mowing 
is  stopped  in  autumn. 

Heavy  land  where  the  grass  is  thin  may  be 
improved  by  lifting  the  turf,  digging  sand  into 
the  surface,  and  relaying  the  turf.  If  the  drainage 
appears  to  be  indifferent  the  opportunity  should 
be  taken  of  laying  drains.  Light  land  that  is 
naturally  wet  may  also  be  improved  by  drainage. 
The  application  of  sea-sand  to  lawns  is  often 
n''t?T:j\"cl  by  «-cn".l.kii*  ■■?fiVtr  'zx  "i  entoiiTagea 
the  growth  of  the  finer  grasses 
and  keeps  the  coarser  kinds  in 
check. 

But  coarse  weeds  of  the 
Plantain  type  are  not  the 
only  ones  that  are  found  in 
lawns,  for  there  are  numerous 
small  weeds,  such  as  Mouse- 
eared  Chickweed.  Daisies, 
Creeping  Hawk  Weeds  and 
Ajuga,  that  cause  trouble. 
Where  these  occur  in  patches 
with  little  grass  it  is  advisable 
to  remove  the  patches  and  fill 
the  blanks  with  new  turf  or 
with  soil  and  sow  new  seed, 
but  where  the  weeds  are 
general,  as  many  as  possible 
should  be  removed  and  an 
application  ot  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  followed  by  a 
dressing  of  good  farmyard 
manure,  be  given,  the  object 
being  to  encourage  the  grass 
to  outgrow  the  weeds.  Where, 
however,  the  weeds  are  in 
greater  evidence  than'i  he  grass, 
it  may  be  wiser  to  strip  the 
lawn,  dig  the  ground  and  sow 
it  with  new  seed.  If  seed  we 
be  sown  in  September,  by  all 
means  do  so  ;  if  not,  leave  it 
until  March. 

A  very  effective  lawn  dress- 
ing is  made  by  the  drained 
mud  tak.n  from  a  lake  or 
ditch.  This  can  be  spread 
several  inches  thick  over  the 
grass  during  winter.  By  taking 
advantage  of  every  time  when 
the  surface  is  dry  to  rake  it 
over,  it  is  surprising  how 
■quickly  3  inches  of  mud  can 
be  absorbed  by  the  turf. 

In  addition  to  top-dressing, 
improvements  in  turf  can  be 
made  by  regular  mowing,  and 
by  regular  rolling  where  the 
soil  is  on  the  light  side. 
Where  the  soil  is  heavy,  rolling 
by  the  weatherland  by  the 
soil. 

in  conclusion,  the  work  cf  cleaning  weedy 
lawns  must  be  regarded  as  a  lengthy  one  ;  and 
after  the  first  weeding,  a  constant  look-out  must 
be  kept  for  seedlings,  which  must  be  removed 
as  soon  as  seen.  .  W.  D. 


Autumn    Colouring 

At  this  season  of  the  year  when  the  brilliant 
displays  of  our  herbaceous  borders  and  beds  are 
drawing  to  a  close,  much  may  be  done  to  brighten 
up  tlie  pleasure  ground  and  prolong  the  colour 
harmonies  if  a  judicious  planting  has  been  made  of 
trees  and  shrubs  which  take  on  beautiful  autumn 
tints.  Our  own  native  trees  and  shrubs  number 
many  which  turn  to  rich  and  varied  hues  with  the 
approach  of  cold  weather,  though  very  much 
additional  interest  is  lent  to  park  and  garden  by 
planting  those  which  are  less  frequently  seen, 
and  quite  a  number  may  be  obtained  which  are 
(ii\t  of  the  lorcxcn  but,  at  llic  same  time,  arc  not 


Enkianthus  japonicus  has  elliptic  leaves,  wliicb 
turn  to  a  bright  golden  orange,  and  it  makes  a 
very  attractive  feature  in  the  garden.  A  sunny 
position  is  best. 

Berberis  Thunbergii  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
fully coloured  autumn  slurubs  ;  it  grows  3  feet  to 
4  feet  high  in  a  dense  bush,  the  small,  spoon- 
shaped  leaves  become  a  glowing  scarlet,  and  the 
sprays  are  extremely  ornamental  for  room- 
decoration,  r-j    H.  C.  T. 

SWEET     MAUDLIN 

This  is  one  of  the  old  medicinal  herbs  that  was 
fcrracrly  groTCi  in  pri-.-atc  s^rden,'-.  In  appeal  ancc 
11  is  like  a  small  Tansy  ;  it  has 
but  little  ornamental  value, 
though  it  is  an  interesting 
plant  to  have  in  company 
with  its  congener  Costmary  or 
Alecost  (Tanacetum  Balsam.- 
ita).  We  read  in  Lindley's 
"  Vegetable  Kingdom"  :  "  The 
AchiUeas  have  an  ethereal 
oil  and  a  bitter,  resinous, 
astringent  matter  in  their 
foliage.  A.  Ageratum,  a 
South  European  species,  is  a 
very  powerful  stimulant. 
The  French  regard  it  as  a 
vulnery  and  call  it  Herbe  au 
Charpentier."  It  is  thus 
described  by  Parkinson  in 
his  Herbal  dated  1629 : 
"  Maudeline  hath  somewhat 
long  and  narrow  leaves, 
snipt  about  the  edges :  the 
stalks  are  two  feet  high, 
bearing  many  yellow  flowers 
on  the  tops  of  the  branches 
in  an  umbel  or  tuft  like  unto 
Tansie ;  the  whole  herbe  is 
sweet  and  somewhat  bitter 
and  is  replanted  by  slipping; 
-f  -)-  Maudeline  is  much 
used  with  Costmary  and  other 
sweet  herbes  to  make  sweet 
washing  water :  the  flowers 
also  are  tied  up  with  small 
bundels  of  Lavender  toppes, 
these  being  put  in  the  middle 
of  them,  to  lye  upon  the  toppes 
of  j  beds,  presses,  &c.  for  the 
sweet  sent  and  savour  it 
casteth."  Parkinson  brackets 
together  the  Alecost  and 
Sweet  Maudlin.  calling 
them  Balsamita  mas  and 
fcemina.  G.  J^ 


DAFFODILS     IN     SILVER     BOWL. 
Emperor,    Mmc.   de  Graa^  and  Glory  of  Leiden   (streak 


cd). 


must  be  regulated 
condition    of    the 


Arum  Lilies. — -These  should  occupy  a  cool,  airy 
house  and  having  filled  their  pots  with  roots  they 
m'iv  be  ^iven  an  occasional  dose  of  soot  water  and 
weak  liquid  maniure.  Keep  the  foliage  free  of 
green  fly.  If  early  blooms  are  needed  a  few  plants 
should  be  placed  in  a  little  more  warmth. 


difficult  to  cultivate.  Great  variety  and  beauty 
can  be  adde-1  to  the  autumn  and  winter  landscape 
if  a  little  care  in  selection  is  taken,  as  the  coloiu's 
range  from  pale  gold  through  deep  orange  to  brown, 
and  bright  scar  et  to  deep  purple.  The  following 
are  some  of  tlie  less  well  loiown  kinds  : 

Koelreuteria  paniculata. — This  is  a  very 
handsome  Chmese  tree,  growing  10  feet  to  15  feet 
liigh  in  a  native  state  ;  the  foliage  turns  to  bronze 
or  purple,  and  in  order  to  colour  to  fuU  advantage, 
shciuld  be  given  a  warm  situation. 

Nyssa  sylvatica  gro%vs  to  a  height  of  30  feet 
to  50  feet  in  its  native  country  (North  America), 
the  leaves  become  a  brilliant  crimson  and  it  forms 
a  very  striking  sight  in  autumn  ;  its  habit 
resembles  somewhat  that  of  a  Beech. 


Genista  monspessulanus. 

— It  is  surprising  that  this 
lovely  shrub  is  not  more 
often  seen  in  gardens,  for  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  an 
unfailing  bloomer  and  one  that  will  thrive  in  almost 
any  soil.  It  is,  moreover,  a  species  that  will  come 
freely  from  seed,  and  it  often  produces  naturally  its 
own  seedlings.  G.  monspessulanus  grows  to  about 
6  feet  and  makes  a  fairly  dense  and  leafy  bush, 
whose  graceful  branches  are  laden  in  spring  with 
such  an  abundance  of  the  little  rich  yellow  flowers 
that  they  are  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  their 
burden.  No  other  shrub  of  its  class  remains  so 
long  in  flower  in  my  experience  as  this  one. 
Either  for  grouping  or  growing  singly,  for  full 
sun  or  the  half-shade  of  tall  deciduous  trees, 
G.  monspessulanus  is  admirable.  In  appearance 
it  looks  much  like  G.  fragrans  (C.  racemosus) 
of  greenhouses  and  is  equally  fragrant. — A.  T.  J 
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Early  Chrysanthemums  at 
Merstham 

ONE  of  the  most  gratifying  facts  in 
connection  with  the  revival  of  interest 
in  horticulture  generally  is  the  keener 
interest  shown  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  early  flowering  Chrysanthemums 
outdoors,  for  which  this  subject  is  so  peculiarly 
well  suited.  Considerable  breadths  are  now 
devoted  to  the  more  noteworthy  and  better  sorts, 
and  throughout  the  country  to-day  admirers  of 
these  flowers  are  resuming  their  devotion  to  this 
much-valued  autumn-flowering  subject. 

We   are   much   indebted   to   trade   growers   for 
having  preserved  stocks  of  so  many  of  the  pre-war 
favourites,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  time 
they  will  get  back   again  stocks  of  all  of  those 
worth  growing.     What  more  glorious  floral  picture 
is  there  during  late  August,  September  and  early 
October  than  that  produced  by  the  free  planting 
of  the  better  kinds  of  the  early  flowering  Chry- 
santhemums ?     Proof   of   their   value    was    forth- 
coming on  the  occasion  of  a  recent  visit 
to    the     Chrysanthemum    nurseries     of 
Messrs.    W.    Wells    and  Co.,  Merstham, 
Surrey.   Notwithstanding  its  being   very 
wet   and   boisterous   in     the     forenoon, 
the  weather  subsequently  cleared,    and 
then    the     early     Chrysanthemums,    in 
many  warm  and  other  charming  tones 
of  colour,  made  the  surroundings  bright 
and    cheering  with  the  wealth  of  their 
display.      A  small-flowered   sort   named 
Verona,    of    a    fiery  ^  terra-cotta    colour 
and  bushy  habit   of  growth  J  not    more 
than    2J    feet  high,   was   blossoming  in 
profusion,   and,   close  by,   late-flowering 
sprays    of    Crimson    Marie    Masse   were 
highly  attractive.     This  plant,  like  other 
members  of  the    "  Masse "  family,   has 
a  splendid   branching   habit   of   growth, 
flowers  in  profusion,  and  they  all  possess 
a  splendid  robust  constitution,  so  essentia! 
in  all  early  flowering   Chrysanthemums. 
The  more  noteworthy  members  of  this 
same  family  are  Horace  Martin,  a  bright, 
rich    yellow    sort ;       George     Bowness, 
described  by  Mr.    Wells    as    a    crushed 
strawberry-coloured  sport  from  Crimson 
Marie  Masse  ;  and  Wells'  Masse,  a  white 
sort  slightly  tinted  blush.     Perle  Chatil- 
lionaise,      cream,     shaded    rosy    peach, 
and  James  Bannister,  its  lemon,  shaded      ' 
copper,  sport,   are  a  pair  of  plants  that 
should   be   in    all   gardens.      They    are 
beautiful  in  naturally  grown  form,   and 
when   disbudded   are   very   fine   indeed. 
Goacher's    Crimson,    deep    crimson    with    bronze 
reverse,     is    still     much     admired.       We    would 
like    it    better    were    it    more  bushy.     There    is 
also     Bronze     Goacher,      orange      bronze,      and 
Mrs.      J.      Fielding,      another       bronze-coloured 
flower,     both    sports    from     Goacher's     Crimson 
and    both    flowers    of   good    quality.     Normandie 
is    a    delicate   pink   sort   that   is   very    charming 
in  its  early  stages,   and  Bronze  Normandie  is   a 
light   bronze   sport   and   an  excellent   companion 
to  the  original.     The  plants  are  about  2   feet  in 
height. 

One  of  the  earliest  yellows  is  Leslie,  be- 
ginning to  flower  in  August  and  valuable  for 
cut  flowers.  Of  white  sorts  there  is  none  more 
chaste  than  Roi  des  Blancs,  and  its  form  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  Its  habit,  however,  is 
rather  spare.  Another  good  white  that  should 
be  disbudded  more  or  less  is  Framfield  Earlv  White, 


a  full  flower  and  a  plant  with  a  good  constitution  ; 
.Market  White,  is  another  dainty  white  sort, 
and  its  habit  is  dwarf  and  fairly  bushy.  Sanctity 
is  the  white  kind  that  growers  fhiidc  so  much  of. 
It  was  hardly  ready  when  we  were  there,  but  its 
good  quality  is  undoubted.  La  Somme,  rosy 
mauve,  height  3  feet ;  Mme.  E.  David,  bright 
rosy  lilac,  extremely  free-flowering  on  wiry  stems 
height  2j  feet ;  Provence,  rosy  pink,  tipped  gold 
height  2j  feet ;  and  Mrs,  W.  A.  Hobbs,  rose, 
shaded  carmine,  bushy  dwarf  habit,  height  2  feet, 
are  a  few  noteworthy  sorts  of  kindred  colour 
that  impressed  us  with  their  beauty  and  their 
free  display.  La  Garonne,  soft  rose,  free  and  on 
wiry  stems,  is  a  variety  not  often  met  with  nowa- 
days ;  it  is  a  good  sort.  Polly,  deep  orange 
yellow,  is  still  sought  after  for  the  striking  effect 
of  its  richly  colovued  blossoms  ;  we  wish  its  habit 
were  kss  unsatisfactory.  We  were  very  pleased 
to  learn  that  Mr.  Wells  had  preserved  stock  of 
Crimson  PoUy,  which  is  a  very  handsome  sort, 
but  which  will  not  be  again  distributed  until  a 
good  quantity  of  stock  has  first  been  assirred. 
Nina  Blick  still  proves  itself  to  be  one  of  the  best 
of  the  rich  bronze  sorts  ;    it  is  also  free  and  robust. 


NEW     WHITE     CARNATION     WHITE     PEARL. 

and  has  a  good  habit.  Golden  Diana  is  a  rich 
yellow  free- flowering  dwarf  variety,  and  is  effective. 
Harrie,  bronzy  oi^ange  ;  L'ArgenteuiUaij,  chestnut 
crimson ;  Lowe's  Bronze,  a  beautiful  novelty  ; 
Bertie,  bright  terra-cotta ;  and  Carrie,  an  old 
favourite,  rich  bright  yellow,  that  does  remarkably 
weU  at  Merstham,  were  aU  especially  noteworthy. 
We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  semi-double 
Firebrand,  a  fiery  crimson  sort,  and  Golden 
Firebrand,  a  golden  yellow  sport  from  the  former, 
both  of  which  are  most  effective  in  the  open 
border. 

A  very  old  favourite,  Roi  des  Precoces,  velvety 
crimson,  was  flowering  quite  early  here.  We  were 
pleased  to  see  this  excellent  old  variety  being 
tried  with  the  newer  sorts.  In  time  we  hope  this 
plant  may  be  used  for  breeding  purposes,  as  we 
feel  quite  satisfied  good  results  will  accrue  from 
its  use.  D.   B.  C. 


CARNATION    WHITE 
PEARL 

A  NEW  white  Carnation  to  challenge  the  supremacy 
of  what  we  have  aheady  in  this  colour  must  have 
points  which  are  superior  to  them  to  justify  the 
challenge.  The  subject  of  the  illustration  wiU 
prove  that  it  has  these  points.  When  exhibited 
before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
October  5  it  secured  a  unanimous  award  of  merit 
from  that  body. 

A  white  Carnation  is  a  white  Carnation,  but 
this  one  is  larger  than  any  other  ;  it  has  fragrance 
of  sweet  old  Clove  strength.  It  is  a  healthy 
grower,  which  will  add  to  the  grower's  prestige, 
and  not  given  to  going  soft  in  growth,  as  several 
of  oiu-  whites  are  prone  to  do  in  dull  days  of 
winter 

Despite  its  size,  and  the  fact  that  abnormally 
large  flowers  are  likely  to  split,  the  calyx  of  this 
variety  is  large  and  loose  ;  and  although  it  would 
not  be  correct  to  say  that  it  never  splits,  it  is  less 
liable  to  this  defect  than  other  winter-blooming 
or  perpetual  varieties  of  the  same 
colour. 

It  was  raised  and  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill 
Park,  Enfield,  and  it  remains  to  be 
proved  whether  their  representative's 
enthusiastic  remarks,  made  on  the 
occasion  of  the  granting  of  the  award 
of  merit,  will  be  true,  viz.,  that  October 
5  will  be  an  historical  day  in  the 
development  of  the  Carnation. 


The  Planting  of  Trees 
and  Shrubs 

During  the  autumn  many  amateur 
gardeners  will  be  turning  their  attention 
to  the  planting  of  trees  in  their  gardens. 
After  a  careful  selection  of  subjects 
required  for  the  various  positions,  a 
thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  must 
be  undertaken  to  ensure  satisfactory 
results.  The  ground  should  be  dug  at 
least  two  spits  deep  (bastard  trenched) 
for  choice  shrubs,   trees  and   Roses. 

Roses  delight  in  a  rich,  heavy  loam, 
an  open  situation  and  thorough  drainage. 
Do  not  attempt  to  plant  in  wet,  sticky 
soil.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  plants 
from  the  nmrsery,  unpack  them,  and  if  the 
roots  are  dry,  immerse  them  in  water. 
Examine  each  plant  carefully,  cutting  out  any 
damaged  or  broken  shoots  and  roots.  The  coarse 
roots  should  also  be  cut  back.  In  all  these  opera- 
tions, use  a  sharp  pruning-knife.  Clean  cuts  are 
essential.  Take  advantage  of  a  fine  day  when  the 
soil  is  in  a  workable  condition  for  planting.  Dig 
out  a  hole,  spread  out  the  roots  horizontally, 
working  the  fine  soil  between  them  and  maldng 
this  quite  firm.  Fill  in  with  more  soil  and  make  all 
firm  about  the  roots  by  treading.  When  com- 
pleted, the  plant  should  be  perfectly  upright,  firm, 
and  its  base  covered  to  the  same  level  as  before 
its  removal  from  the  nursery  bed.  The  surface 
of  the  groimd  should  then  be  lightly  forked  over 
and  a  mulch  of  leaf-mould  or  light  manure  applied. 
This  is  to  afford  a  protection  against  frost. 

Standard  Roses  should  always  be  supplied  with 
stakes  at  the  time  of  planting.  Great  care  is 
necessary   in   tying.     They   must   be   made   quite 
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secure  against  damage  during  the  prevalence  of 
strong  wind.  It  is  advisable  to  examine  the  trees 
after  severe  storms  to  ascertain  their  safety,  and  if 
disturbed,  they  should  be  placed  again  in  position 
and  the  soil  in.iilr  quite  firm  about  their  roots. 

Deciduous  Flowering  Shrubs. — Th;se  are  well 
represented  in  many  suburban  gardens  by  the 
Lilac,  Laburnum  and  Thorn,  but  there  are  hosts 
of  choice  subjects  which  will  give  quite  as  much 
satisfaction  at  no  greater  cost. 

In  making  a  selection,  do  not  forget  to  choose 
some  late  flowering  subjects  for  the  autumn. 
Although  several  of  one  variety  planted  in  a  group 


have  a  very  striking  effect,  isolated  specimens 
often  give  entire  satisfaction  when  given  the  right 
position.  The  bark  on  the  young  shoots  of  several 
deciduous  shrubs  turns  to  a  delightful  colour  during 
the  winter  and  a  few  of  these  should  certainly  be 
included  in  the  collection.  Some  of  these  will  grow 
in  damp,  stagnant  soil,  which  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  deal  with  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Two 
families  quite  at  home  in  such  positions  are  the 
Dogwoods  (Cornus)  and  the  Willows. 

For  exposed  positions  ne.nr  the  sea,  the  Austrian 
Pine,  Gorse,  Dwarf  Junipers,  Box,  Sea  Buckthorn, 
Thorns,  Alder,  Ash,  Elder,  Elm,  Sycamore  and  the 


Hardy  Fuchsias  have  proved  to  be  among  the 
hardiest  subjects  for  withstanding  the  most  severe 
gales.  The  Black  Currant  has  flourished  exposed 
to  the  full  force  of  the  gales  from  the  sea. 

Newly  planted  trees  in  these  exposed  situations 
require  the  greatest  care  in  staking  and  tying,  and 
it  is  advisable  to  start  with  quite  small  plants  from 
2  feet  to  3  feet  in  height. 

The   above   is   not   an   exhaustive   list   of   trees 

suitable  for  seaside  planting,  but  contains  subjects- 

which  have  been  grown  successfully  on  an  islandL 

open  to  very  severe  storms.  Colin  Ruse. 

{To  be  conlinued.) 


EASTERN     COUNTIES      FRUIT     SHOW 


LANE  S     PRINCE     ALBERT. 

THEjsecond  annual  exhibition  of  the  Eastern 
Counties  Commercial  Fruit  Show  was  held  in  the 
Com  Exchange,  Wisbech,  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  October  20  and  21.  It  was  not  nearly 
as  great  in  extent  as  its  predecessor  at  Cambridge 
last  November,  but  this  is  easily  accounted  for 
by  the  shortage  of  Apples,  which  is  general  through- 
out the  country  and  is  extraordinary  in  the  Wisbech 
district.  Hundreds  of  acres  which  yielded  tons  of 
magnificent  fruits  last  year  have  given  pecks 
this  season,  and  there  can  be  no  surprise,  therefore, 
that  Wisbech,  which  won  the  silver  challenge  cup 
open  for  competition  to  Associations  in  the  Eastern 
Counties,  was  unable  to  compete  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  requisite  dessert  varieties  were  not 
forthcoming. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  Wisbech  should 
be  written  down  sweepingly  as  a  district  not 
suited  to  the  production  of  dessert  Apples 
of  the  finest  quality.  It  is  accepted  locally  that 
the  produce  of  Kent  and  other  places  cannot  be 
approached,  not  to  think  of  equalled,  in  excellence. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  splendid  quality 
of  the  Wisbech  cooking  Apples.  Whether  we 
regard  them  from  the  standpoint  of  size,  smart 
appearance  or  flavour,  they  are  alike  in  the  highest 
grade,  provided,  of  course,  that  they  come  from  a 
good  grower,  yet  few  of  the  growers  will  touch 
dessert  varieties  in  any  quantity.  Has  it  been 
proved  that  they  cannot  be  profitably  cultivated,  or 
is  it  no  more  than  a  tradition  ?  One  has  a  distinct 
recollection  of  the  dessert  fruits  staged  at  Cambridge 
last  year  by  John  Russell  of  North  Briidj,  Wisbech. 
The  fruits  were  as  good  as,  and  in  some  instances 
superior  to,  those  from  districts  which  are  reputedly 
more  favourable  to  them.  This  season  Mr. 
Russell  was  unable  to  provide  any  Apples  at  all, 


V^iiality  ol  tlie  W  isbecn 
L.ookmg  Apples  and  tne 
Lrentle   Art  ol    x  ackmg. 


partly  because  he  is  in  that  state  of  flux  which 
flitting  from  one  home  to  another  involves,  and 
partly  because  his  crops,  with  all  others,  were 
decidedly  on  the  thin  side.  Is  the  failure  of 
Wisbech  to  compete  for  the  dessert  Apple  trade 
due  to  the  shortcomings  of  the  soil  or  to  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  growers  ?  Probably  there  is  a  bit 
of  both  in  it,  and  the  chances  are  that  the  latter 
is  at  least  an  equal  moiety. 

Back  again  to  the  actual  exhibits,  which  com- 
prise only  commercial  fruits.  There  were  Bramley's 
Seedling,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Newton  Wonder, 
Lord  Derby,  Worcester  Pearmaiu,  Alliugton 
Pippin  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  in  grand  con- 
dition, with  other  sorts  in  restricted  numbers, 
as  well  as  a  few  Pears,  including  a  grand  box  of 
Conference  and  a  superb  exhibit  of  Doyenne  du 
Comice  and  a  fine  box  of  Beurre  Clairgeau,  which, 
by  the  way,  the  catalogue  assured  all  and  sundry 
was  Doyenne  du  Comice.  Speaking  of  Pears 
brings  to  mind  a  quaint  example  of  packing. 
The  receptacle  was  a  Peach  box  wherein  reposed 
on  thick  felt  one  dozen  Pears,  Beurre  Diel  perhaps, 
in  the  saddest  array.  It  was  surely  the  best 
example  in  the  Show  of  what  packing  should  not  be. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  packing  it?elf.  There  were  some 
good  boxes,  barrels  and  sieves,  some  passably  good,  some 
approximating  to  bad,  and  many  hopelessfy  bad.  The 
faults  were  many  and  of  ditfering  characters,  but  looseness, 
endeavours  to  associate  big  with  httle  fruits,  highness 
and  lowTiess  m  the  receptacle  were  pronounced,  and  all 
could  be  so  easily  prevented  were  the  efforts  made.  Messrs. 
Gardner  Brothers.  South  Brink,  Wisbech,  contributed 
a  box  of  Newton  "Wonder,  3-3  pack,  which  was  as  nearly 
perfect  as  human  hands  could  make  it.  The  same  firm's 
sieve  of  Blenheim  Pippin,  an  outsider  in  thj  any  other 
dessert  Apple  class,  Icit  the  veriest  niargij  for  criticism, 
while  their  barrel  of  Lord  Derby  was  grand.  A  score  or 
more  of  the  exhibitors  generally  might  advantageously 
take  lessons  from  Messrs.  Gardner  Brothers  in  the  gentle 
art.  of  packing  Apples.  In  the  "  Basis  of  Judging " 
published  in  the  schedule  the  "straight  pack  "  is  penalised 
five  marks.  The  objection  is  that  the  fruits  come  out 
bruised  and  therefore  the  value  of  the  package  is  reduced, 
but  the  point  is  one  which  ought  to  be  dispassionately 
discussed.  The  judges,  all  men  of  unquestioned  know- 
edge  and  ability,  were  di^ided  in  opinion  on  the  subject 
and,  taking  the  packing  in  the  Show  as  a  whole,  the 
■'  straight  pack  "  was  points  in  front  of  any  other  style 
as  far  as  appearance  is  concerned. 

Since  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  millenium,  it  is, 
perhaps,  a  superfluity  to  say  that  the  judgmg  was 
criticised.  Judges  are  human  beings  and,  as  such,  liable 
to  err,  and.  on  the  score  card  with  which  they  were  supplied 
they  were  probably  correct  in  nine-tenths  of  their  decisions 
but  whether  the  score  card  itself  was  the  wisest  is  quite 
another  matter.  It  governed  cooking  and  dessert  varieties 
equally,  and  as  far  as  the  fruit  was  concerned  it  allocated 
twenty-five  marks  for  size,  fifteen  marks  for  colour  and 
twenty  marks  for  condition  ;  wliile  the  packing  marks 
were  ten  for  uniformity,  twenty  for  quality  of  pack,  and 
ten  for  general  appearance.     To  commence  with  a  total 


BRAMLEY  S     SEEDLING. 

of  a  hundred  marks  is  unwieldy,  and  for  ease  of  handling 
and  certainty  of  achie^^ng  the  end  in  view  flftytwould 
be  plenty.  As  to  details.  Twenty-five  for  size  and 
fifteen  for  colour  is  not  quite  just  for  cooking  Apples 
in  which  colour  must  come  proportionately  much  lower 
than' size,  while  condition  miglit  well  be  as  fugh  as,  or  even- 
higher  than,  either.  \Mien  we  apply  these  marks  to 
dessert  varieties,  condition  and  colour  should  assuredly 
come  in  front  of  size,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  big, 
sweet,  turnipy  Apple  like  Charies  Koss  brings  a  higher 
price  than  a  smaUer  fruit  of  the  same  variety.  In  regard 
to  the  packing,  it  may  be  assumed  that  *'  quality  of  pack  " 
governs  the  "  general  appearance,"  and  the  latter  point 
might  therefore  go  by  the  board.  The  duect  effect  of 
the  score  card  niling  was  to  favour  colour,  particularly 
in  the  class  for  Bramley's  Seedling,  and  to  favour  size 
in  the  dessert  Apples  as  a  whole.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
many  of  the  dessert  Apples  exliibited  were  so  large  that- 
the  purists  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  woiildi 
inevitably  have  condenmed  the  exhibitors  to  eat  their 
exhibits  had  they  been  staged  at  Vincent  Square,  and. 
that  would  be  a  far  more  severe  punislunent  than  modem, 
hunger  striking. 

The  Apples  from  Essex  and  Suffolk  were  a  joy.  Mr. 
Barton,  HoIIesley  Bay,  was  one  of  the  champion  exhibitois, 
and  it  was  currently  reported  that  his  soil  is  a  bad  sand 
over  a  woree  sand.  If  this  is  an  accurate  description,, 
then  many  growers,  in  addition  to  the  present  scribe, 
would  like  to  know  Mr.  Barton's  secrets. 

The  Silver  Challenge  Cup  class,  open  for  competition 
to  Associations  in  the  Eastern  Counties,  called  for  three 
dessert  Apples  three  half  sieves  of  each  and  three  cooking 
Apples  three  boxes  of  each,  brought  two  exhibits  only — 
from  Essex  and  Suffolk,  the  former  taking  the  premier 
position.  Both  were  very  fine  contributions  to  the  general 
display,  but  it  was  notable  that  although  the  Essex  set 
had  come  by  rail,  the  boxes  had  not  been  nailed  down,  or 
if  they  had,  nails  which  left  no  holes  in  the  wood  had 
been  used.  One  wonders  in  what  condition  a  consign- 
ment of  Apples  would  reach  its  destination  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events  if  it  w^re  dispatched  with  the  boxes 
loosely  roped  round  and  how  many  fruits  would  accidentally 
escape  by  the  way  I 

On  the  second  day  of  the  Show  Mr.  F.  J.  Chittenden, 
Director  of  Wisley  Gardens,  gave  a  most  interesting  iectm-e 
on  "  Pollination,"  which  took  the  wind  out  of  the  sails 
of  those  who  assert  that  the  hive  bee  is  primarily  responsible 
for  the  crop,  and  later  Mr.  George  S^vift  hit  out  from  the 
shoulder  on  many  and  various  points  in  packing  and 
marketing. 

On  the  whole  the  arrangements  of  the  entire  Show  were 
admirable.  Messrs.  r.  Glenny  (chairman).  W.  C.  Selby 
(treasurer),  E.  C.  Gardner  and  G.  W.  Leak  (members  of 
the  committee)  and  H.  E.  Teagle  (hon.  secretary)  were 
assiduous  workers,  and  are  deserving  of  high  commendation. 
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FOR   NORTHERN   GARDENS. 
The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

Bush  Apples. — ^The  pruning  of  these  may  now 
have  attention  as  time  can  be  spared.  Dwarf 
trees  in  good  bearing  condition  require,  as  a  rule, 
very  little  actual  pruning,  but  the  branches  must 
never  be  allowed  to  get  overcrowded.  For  varieties 
like  Irish  Peach  close  pruning  means  no  fruit,  as 
the  bulk  of  the  flower  buds  are  carried  at  the 
extremities  of  the  current  seasons  growths. 

Standard  Plums. — Where  these  succeed  they 
form  a  very  valuable  adjunct  to  any  garden. 
The  knife  must  be  used  very  sparingly  on  these, 
but  at  the  same  time  nothing  in  the  way  of  over- 
CTOT^ing  of  tb°.  VT.trch'^e- nirt  lie  pcTTa".tt?d. 

Espalier  Trees. — This  method  of  framing  Apple 
and  Pear  trees  is  not  nearly  so  much  in  evidence 
as  it  ought  to  be.  Given  suitable  varieties,  a 
wonderful  crop  of  finely  coloured  fruits  is  almost 
a  certainty,  for  this  method  of  culture  ensures 
perfect  ripening  of  the  wool  and  thus  the  f re- 
duction of  plenty  of  healthy  flower  buds.  There  is 
also  mich  less  loss  through  "  windfalls"  than  is 
the  case  with  ordinary  trees  and  bushes.  In 
pruning  espaliers  the  "  spur "  system  should  be 
foUow-ed. 

The  Fruit  Room. — Where  good  quantities  jf 
fruits  are  stored,  constant  attention  is  necessary 
to  prevent  loss  by  contamination — one  bad  fruit 
quickly  infecting  numbers  in  its  vicinity.  While 
frost  should  never  be  allowed  to  get  at  the  fruits, 
it  is  a  mistake  to  promote  a  dry  and  warm  atmos- 
phere in  the  fruit-room.  Where  no  properly  con- 
structed fruit-room  is  available,  jood  results  may 
be  had  by  storing  the  fruits,  in  single  layers,  in 
boxes  similar  to  those  used  for  sprouting  Potatoes. 
They  are  very  handy  and  can  be  set  one  above  the 
other  and  yet  permit  of  a  good  current  of  air 
passing  all  arotmd  the  fruits.  It  is  also  very  easy 
to  examine  the  stock  in  the  minimum  of  time  and 
trouble. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Bulb  Planting. — WlxUe  earlier  planting  has  been 
advocated  in  these  notes,  that  is  not  to  say  but 
what  quite  good  restilts  are  had.  with  some  kind; 
at  least,  by  November  planting.  It  is  often 
impossible  to  get  the  ground  cleared  of  the  siunmer 
occupants  earlier,  so  the  best  must  qow  be  made 
of  time  and  weather  to  get  this  finished,  before 
severe  weather  sets  in. 

Other  Spring  Flowers.— Should  the  state  of  the 
weather  and  soil  permit,  such  subject.?  as  Wall- 
flowers, 5Iyo5otis,  Arabis  and  Polyanthus  may  yet 
be  put  out,  although  it  is  hardly  lesirab'le  to 
wait  tiU  this  date  todo  this. 

Variegated  Kales. — ^These  are  not  now  much  in 
favour,  although  they  have  their  uses.  A  good 
deal  of  unnecessciry  labour  is  often  expended  on 
these,  liftin?  with  "balls  of  eartn  attacl-et  to  the 
roots  and  digging  huge  holes  to  hold  tl-ese.  Quite 
as  good  results  are  had,  at  this  season,  bv  cuttin ; 
off  the  plants  just  above  the  surface,  trimming 
off  a  few  of  the  lower  leaves  and  then  planting  with 
a  large  dibber.  Make  the  soil  verv  firm  all  round 
the  '■  cuttings,"  and  few  of  them  wUl  even  "  flag," 
in  the  process.  Some  of  them  will  form  roots  and 
all  of  them  will  remain  quite  fresh  till  spring. 

Rose  Planting. — ^The  sooner  this  is  accomplished 
the  better  it  will  be  for  the  plants  in  the  futiure. 
At  the  same  time,  never  attempt  to  plant  Roses 
while  the  soil  is  wet  and  sticky,  for  very  firm 
olanting  is  a  necessity  with  tliis  subject. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Celery. — If  not  yet  seen  to,  the  final  earthing 
of  the  late  Celery  must  no  longer  be  delayed. 
Raise  a  little  in  the  centre  and  beat  the  sides  quite 
smooth  so  as  to  keep  off  as  much  rain  as  possible, 
■damp,  not  frost,  being  most  hturtful  to  this  crop. 

Manuring.— Take  fuU  advantage  of  frosty  morn- 
ings to  get  mantire  wheeled  on  to  the  vacant 
vegetable  quarters.  The  crops  that  are  likelv  to 
occupy  the  various  parts  must  be  borne  in  nind 
when  this  work  is  being  done.  A  general  manuring 
never  gives  best  results,  as  some  crops  may  thus 
get  too  much  of  this  material,  while  others  again 
may  be  starved  for  want  of  a  liberal  dressing 

Swede  Turnips.— This  valuable  root  has  become 
quite  popular  during  recent  years,  and  to  make  it 
available  at  all  times  during  'the  winter  and  spring 
the  crop  should  now  be  lifted  and  stored.  The 
north  side  of  a  high  waU  is  the  best  place  for  them. 
Heap  up  against  the  wall,  cover  with  some  clean 
-wheat  straw  and  then  a  laver  of  earth,  and  they 
will  keep  fresh  and  joimd  for  many  months. 
C.  Blair, 
(Gardener  to  Seton  M.  Thomson,  Esq.) 

Preston  House,  Linlithgow. 


FOR    SOUTHERN    GARDENS. 
The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Asparagus. — This  delicious  vegetable  can  readily 
be  forced,  and  good  results  are  obtained  from  strong 
crowns.  In  some  establishments  plants  are 
grown  especially  for  this  purpose,  but  it  often 
happens  that  after  making  a  few  new  beds,  a 
corresponding  number  of  old  plantations  are 
destroyed  when  the  new  beds  begin  to  yield. 
Instead  of  throwing  the  roots  away,  they  shoidd 
be  carefully  lifted,  and  the  best  clumps  chosen  for 
forcing.  Little  preparation  is  needed  if  a  heated 
frame  is  available  ;  place  the  roots  on  a  layer  of 
leaf  mould  and  cover  tbe  cro^vns  with  old  potting 
s;>il  ti  simi'iM  .luttiia  ly  a  (V.pih  of  jtviial 
inches.  A  hot  bed  is  also  suitable,  but  all  t  he  rank 
beat  must  be  allowed  to  escape  before  arranging 
the  roots  thereon.     Forcing  can  begin  at  any  time. 

Carrots. — These  may  be  sown  in  frames,  choosing 
one  of  the  stump-rooted  varieties.     For  succession, 
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further  sowings  can  be  made  about  once  a  month. 
In  some  gardens  in  this  district  the  Carrot  crop 
has  been  a  complete  failure  owing  to  wire  worm 
and  probably  other  insect  pests.  ^t 

Horse-Radish. — A  quantity  of  this  ptingent 
root  may  be  lifted  and  stored  in  ashes  imtil  it  is 
needed.  In  the  meantime  new  beds  can  be  male, 
selecting  some  of  the  smaller  roots  for  t  le  purpose. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

B^onias. — Those  belonging  to  the  Lorraine 
type  are  beginning  to  produce  a  nice  display,  and 
the  later  plants  mav  be  allowed  to  develop  their 
flowers.  B.  Optima,  B.  Elatior,  B.  Clibran's  Pink 
and  a  number  of  others  are  also  furnishing  a  few- 
flowers  and  will  be  a  mass  of  bloom  in  a  week  or  two. 
They  shoidd  be  kept  in  a  temperature  of  55°  to 
60°,  and  a  little  air  may  be  admitted  in  the  fore- 
noon   when    the    elements    are    favourable.     B. 


corallina  is  also  about  to  flower,  and  this  old  plant 
:s  well  adapted  f  jr  training  along  the  roof  rafters 
of  a  warm  hoase. 

Gloxinias. — Most  of  these  plants  are  over,  anl 
many  are  gradually  dying  off  prior  to  tmdergoing 
a  period  of  repose.  A  temperature  of  50°  will 
suffice,  and  the  tubers  may  be  either  left  in  their 
pots  or  shaken  out  from  the  soil  and  place!  in 
boxes  containing  a  little  coconut  fibre. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Lily  of  the  Valley.— In  almost  everv  garden 
these  fragrant  flowers  are  held  in  high  esteem,  and 
the  present  month  is  suitable  for  making  new  beds, 
or  lifting  and  dividing  existing  plantations.  A 
border  facing  north  or  east  wiU  suit  them,  and  a 
quantity  of  decayed  maaure  should  be  i  icorporated 
with  the  sou  when  it  is  dug  over.  If  the  soil  is  of 
q  hop,.,.  .>f\»i.-«  ?(»/»  c^^fi  nn-i  leaf  mould.  Plant 
the   crowns   in  lines   one  foot    apart. 

Ranunculus. — Where  the  s  lU  is  light  and  dry 
the  planting  of  Raounculus  may  be  done  this 
month,  otherwise  they  should  be  left  xmtil  February'. 
The  grotmd  shotdd  be  dug  deeply,  and  jiven  a 
good  dressing  of  decayed  manure.  Plant  the 
roots  in  lines  6  inches  to  9  inches  apart,  and  about 
2  inches  deep.  Clumps  in  the  rock  garden  are 
also  effective. 

Sternbergia  lutea.— This  delightful  yellow 
biUbous  plant  is  also  suitable  for  the  rock  garden, 
and  flowers  about  October.  It  should  be  planted 
in  light  rich  soil  3  inches  or  4  i  iche  i  deep,  when 
bulbs  are  available. 

T.  W.  Briscoe. 
(Gardener  to  W.  R.  Lysaght,  Esq.) 

Castlejord,  Chepstow. 


Novelties  and  Good  Things 
for  Next  Season 

G-\RDEXERS,  both  professional  and 
amateur,  have  to  make  plans  well  in 
advance,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
advantage  in  giving  some  thought, 
even  as  early  as  this,  to  what  seeds 
shall  be  sown  for  next  season.  For  one  thing, 
some  annuals  will  yield  an  infinitely  better  display 
if  sown  in  September,  some  in  the  open  where 
they  are  to  flower,  and  others  tinder  frames  to 
be  planted  out  in  spring.  Another  point — and 
this  is  the  real  reason  we  are  publishing  this  article 
just  now — is  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  new 
plants  raised  from  seed  are  distributed  by  whole- 
sale firms  through  retail  seedsmen,  and  the  latter 
can  only  be  sure  of  getting  supplies  if  their  orders 
are  booked  quite  early  in  the  season,  which  they 
will  be  if  they  can  ascertain  that  their  customers 
will  require  such  seeds. 

We  were  therefore  glad  to  avail  ourselves  of 
an  opportunity  to  visit  the  trial  grounds  and 
seed  farm  belonging  to  the  firm  of  Watkins  and 
Simpson,  where  we  noted  a  number  of  new  plants 
that  should  speedily  find  their  way  into  general 
cultivation.  An  extraordinary  CaUiopsis  was  one 
of  the  first  subjects  that  claimed  our  attention. 
It  is  extraordinary  both  in  respect  of  habit  and 
colour.  It  is  dwarf,  sturdy  enough  to  stand 
isolated  without  support,  and  if  given  ample  room 
and  ordinarily  good  soil  an  individual  plant  makes 
a  symmetrical  bush  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  in  diameter. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  plant  is  studded  with 
starry  flowers  of  a  rich  deep  but  glowing  crimson. 
Its  name  is  The  Garnet,  and  very  suitably'  50, 
because  the  colour  is  such  as  is  seen  in  a  well  set 
and  polished  garnet. 

Lobelia  Blue  Wings  is  just  as  happily  named. 
Its  large,  widely  expanding  flowers  have  an  appear- 
ance of  small  butterflies  crowding  upon  a  globular 
mass  of  rich  green  foliage ;  there  is  but  one  thing, 
we  have  not  among  British  butterflies  one  of  so 
rich  and  striking  a  blue  as  the  shade  of  this  Lobelia. 
A  bed  of  African  JIarigolds,  or  even  a  clump 
of  half  a  dozen  plants  in  a  border,  makes  a  fine 
show  of  rich  colour  when  viewed  from  a  distance, 
while  if  the  strain  is  right  the  even  contour  and 
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regularity  of  the  crimped  petals  s  much  admired 
by  many,  The  one  drawback  to  some  of  the 
best  Marigolds  is  that  they  grow  up  tall  and 
gaunt,  and  with  their  large,  weighty  blooms 
breakages  are  frequent  during  stormy  weather. 
In  this  respect  a  new  one  named  Orange  Prince 
is  a  vast  improvement,  for  its  height  is  but  2  feet, 
and  from  near  the  ground  line  the  plant  branches 
out  in  all  directions,  so  that  when  fully  developed 
a  dozen  or  so  of  blooms  may  be  distributed  over 
a  shapely  well  balanced  plant.  Size,  build  and 
the  rich  orange  colour  of  the  flowers  are  of  first- 
class  order. 

A  new  race  of  Carnation  Margaritae,  to  which 
the  name  iMalmaison  type  has  been  given,  is  quite 
remarkable  for  strength  of  growth,  size  and  fulness 
of  flower,  and  range  of  excellent  colours.  From 
a  packet  of  seed  sown  in  spring  a  bed  of  plants 
may  be  had  in  full  bloom  by  midsummer,  while 
autumn-sown  seed  wintered  in  a  frame  will  throw 
an  unlimited  supply  of  flowers  for  cutting  all 
through  the  summer  and  autumn. 

If  one  wants  to  know  the  difference  between 
the  average  run  of  Asters  and  a  really  good  strain 
of  the  latest  developments,  he  should  secure  seed 
of  Watkins  and  Simpson's  Eclipse  type.  There 
are  pure  whites,  most  delicate  of  pinks  (one  named 
Eclipse  Malmaison  being  of  the  shade  of  the  old 
Malmaison  Rose)  rich  clear  pink  and  rose  shades. 
and  good  blues  and  mauves,  and  in  all  the  flowers 
are  like  large,  slender-petalled  Chrysanthemums 
borne  on  stems  of  ample  length. 

The  most  intense  and  arresting  scarlet  it  is 
possible  to  conceive  is  provided  by  Alonsoa 
Warscewiczii  compacta,  which  stands  bolt  upright 
in  its  rows  like  a  regiment  of  Guards.  Few  people 
can  pass  through  the  field  where  the  trial  rows 
stand  even  at  a  long  distance  without  pausing  to 
enquire  what  the  wonderful  display  of  colour  is. 
Antirrhinums  have  been  among  the  chief 
specialities  of  Messrs.  Watkins  and  Simpson 
for  some  years  past,  and  in  really  distinct  novelties, 
setting  aside  those  which  though  renamed  are  but 
selections  of  older  varieties,  we  suppose  the  greater 
proportion  of  those  in  cultivation  to-day  have 
originated  at  Feltham.  One  very  rich  rose- 
coloured  variety  named  Gloria  (illustrated  on 
the  opposite  page)  is  so  pure  and  uniform  in 
colour  and  so  free-flowering  that  we  shall  not 
be  surprised  if  its  debiil  signals  the  exit  of  at 
least  a  few  of  those  that  have  been  hitherto 
called  "  the  best  of  the  rose  pinks.'  The  defect 
of  some  of  these  is  that,  although  the  upper  part 
of  the  flower  is  of  a  nice  cheerful  shade,  the  tube 
runs  off  to  a  dull  mixture  of  pink  and  puce  or 
magenta,  but  in  Gloria  we  have  clean,  uniform 
colour  throughout. 

Enchantress  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  Snap- 
dragoiis  one  can  imagine.  It  is  of  just  that 
fascinatmg  shade  of  pale  salmon  pink  which  one 
sees  in  the  Carnation  Enchantress,  which  has 
probably  had  a  bigger  run  of  popularity  than 
any  other  Carnation.  Another  point  of  important 
value  regarding  this  new-comer  is  that  it  reaches 
the  flowering  stage  quicker  and  earlier  than  any 
other  Antirrhinum  grown  at  Feltbam,  and  therefore 
it  will  appeal  very  strongly  to  those  who  wish  to 
grow  Antirrhinums  for  early  work  in  pots.  We 
have  quite  a  lot  of  orange,  flame-coloured  and 
glowing  scarlet  shades  in  Snapdragons,  but  Torch- 
light is  an  addition  that  will  be  heartily  welcome 
when  it  becomes  widely  known.  It  has  the  gleam 
and  lustre  of  a  big  flaming  taper,  there  being 
vollow.  orange  and  a  sort  of  Nasturtium  red  in 
its  make  up.  Victory  is  still  another  treasure 
in  store.  The  flowers  are  quite  exceptionally 
large,  and  althougli  there  is  no  actual  variegation 
in  its  colour,  it  would  not  be  incorrect  to  say 
orange  salmon  and  rose  are  blended  into  a  satiny 
opalescent  shade. 


SOCIETIES 


THE     ORMSKIRK     POTATO     SHOW. 

THTi  annual  Potato  Exhibition  hcKl  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Lancashire  Tarmers'  Association,  tlie  Ministry  ot 
Agi'icnlture  and  the  National  Institute  of  Agricultural 
Botany  took  place  in  Ormskirk  on  October  27  and  28, 
and  it"  was,  witliout  doubt,  the  finest  and  most  complete 
show  that  has  ever  been  organised  in  this  country.  Sir 
Arthur  Griffiths  Boscawen,  Permanent  Secretary  to  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  in  opening  the  exliibition,  delivered 
a  most  excellent  address.  It  was  not,  he  said,  by  the 
administration  of  the  stroke  of  the  pen  or  by  legislation 
tliat  progress  could  be  made.  Advancement  depended 
on  tlie  energy  and  grit  of  the  grower,  and  the  Ministry 
was  ready  to  stand  by  and  help  them  to  combat  their 
troubles.  In  order  to  do  that  the  Ministry  had  at  times 
to  restrain  the  activities  of  tlie  crUtivators,  and  the  neces- 
sary administration  which  the  filinistry  was  compelled 
to  enforce  in  its  effort  to  overcome  the  ravages  of  tlio 
wart  disease  caused  serious  inconvenience  to  many  growers. 
He  hoped  that  the  time  would  come  when  notiiing  but 
immune  varieties  would  be  grown,  and  he  could  perceive 
varieties  being  introduced  wliich  would  meet  with  greater 
public  favom-  than  the  now  popular  susceptible  variety 
King  Edward.  Alter  giving  a  brief  historical  sketch  ot 
the  Ministry's  work  in  connection  with  wart  disease. 
Sir  Arthur  spoke  of  the  decentralisation  of  the  work, 
and  comprehensive  trials  were  to  be  made  throughout 
the  country  in  order  to  ascertain  which  immune  varieties 
were  best  suited  for  particular  localities.  Tliis  year 
crops  of  immune  varieties  had  been  inspected  by  the 
officers  ot  the  Ministry,  and  certificates  were  issued  to 
crops  free  from  rogues  and  true  to  name  of  immune 
varieties.  The  inspection  of  growing  crops  was  necessary 
and  the  work  was  to  be  continued.  The  Ministry  is 
sometimes  charged  with  being  a  body  unconnected  with 
the  practical  side.  Such  a  statement  was  not  true,  as 
the  Ministry  was  anxious  to  carry  along  %vith  them  the 
growers,  and  to  do  this  a  Potato  Ad\nsory  Committee, 
consistmg  of  representatives  of  the  principal  agricultural 
bodies,  had  been  recently  formed. 

Thirteen  exhibitors  entered  the  class  for  a  dish  of  six 
Potatoes  of  Resistant  Snowdrop  or  Witchill,  the  Eev. 
Canon  Wells,  Sefton.  gaining  the  first  prize  with  un- 
blemished and  perfectly  shaped  tubers  of  the  first-named 
variety.  Mr.  G.  Ashley,  Irlam,  took  honours  in  the  class 
for  a  dish  of  Edzell  Blue,  and  was  also  first  in  the  class 
for  a  dish  of  King  George.  For  the  best  six  Potatoes 
of  DargiU  Early  (Boston  Kidney)  the  Kev.  Canon  Wells 
was  the  first  prize  winner,  and  Mr.  F.  Ashley,  Irlam, 
took  the  lead  for  the  best  dish  of  Great  Scot  in  this  well 
contested  class,  there  being  no  fewer  than  twenty-six 
entries.  The  dish  of  The  Ally  gained  first  prize  for  Mr. 
J.  Parker,  Irlam,  and  Messrs.  W.  Tasker  and  Sons,  Meigle, 
were  placed  first  in  the  class  for  a  dish  of  Abundance  and 
allied  varieties.  Mr.  W.  Grantham  was  first  for  the  best 
dish  of  Arran  Comrade,  and  Mr.  E.  Jolmson,  Anghton, 
was  the  winner  in  the  class  for  a  dish  of  Templar. 

Out  of  twenty-three  competitors  in  the  class  for  a  dish 
ot  Kerr's  Pink  Mr.  R.  Calland,  Walsall,  was  awarded 
first  prize,  and  Mr.  S.  T.  Kosbotham  took  premier  place 
in  the  class  for  a  dish  of  Arran  Victory.  An  excellent 
dish  of  Majestic  gained  the  premier  position  for  Mr.  F. 
Ashley,  and  he  was  also  first  with  a  dish  of  America  in 
the  class  for  a  first  early  distinct  immune  variety  other 
than  Witch  Hill,  Resistant  Snowdrop,  Edzell  Blue  or 
Dargill  Early.  The  principal  prizemnner  in  the  class  for  the 
best  dish  of  Golden  Wonder,  Langworthy,  What's  Wanted, 
Mainorop  and  Nithsdale  was  Sir.  E.  Nottmgham,  Lathom, 
with  a  magnificent  dish  of  the  first-named  variety,  and 
Mr.  W.  Aris,  Ormskirk,  was  placed  first  in  the  class  for 
a  dish  of  the  new  gold  medal  variety  Ehoderick  Dhu. 

Mr.  F.  Asliley  was  awarded  first  prize  for  the  best  dish 
of  Tinwald  Perfection,  and  U15  gamed  the  first  place 
for  Mr.  S.  T.  Rosbotham  in  the  class  for  a  white  round 
immune  variety  otlier  than  those  varieties  for  whicli 
distinct  classes  had  been  included  in  the  schedule.  In 
a  similar  class  for  a  white  kidney  immune  variety  Mr. 
F.  AsWey  carried  the  honours  with  a  dish  of  White  City, 
and  the  same  exliibitor  was  also  first  with  a  dish  of  Mauve 
Queen  in  a  similar  class  for  a  coloured  round  immune 
variety.  Likewise  for  a  coloured  Iddney  immune  variety 
Mr.  R.  Calland  was  awarded  first  prize  with  Jlr.  Breeze. 

The  class  for  a  dish  of  three  heaviest  tubers  of  any 
immune  variety  attracted  great  public  interest.  The 
heaviest  dish  of  three  tubers  of  Majestic,  giving  a  total 
weight  of  71b.  lOozs.,  was  disquaUfled,  as  the  exhibitor 
showed  deformed  tubers  wliich  were  not  typical  of  the 
variety  in  shape.  Mr.  F.  Ashley  was  accordingly  awarded 
first  prize  with  three  tubers  of  Great  Scot,  the  total  weight 
being  5lb.  7iozs. 

Tliree  classes  were  confined  to  allotment  holders,  and 
it  was  gratifying  to  see  that  some  of  the  finest  dishes  m 
the  show  were  exliibited  by  allotment  holders.  The 
principal  prizewinners  were  Mr.  R.  Anderton,  Westhead ; 
Mr.  W.  Webster,  Lathom ;  and  Mr.  H.  Cave,  Augliton. 

A  principal  class  was  the  one  open  to  farmers  in  the 
British  Isles  for  the  best  coUection  of  not  more  than  twelve 
varieties  of  immnne  varieties.  The  silver  cup  offered 
as  the  first  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  A.  Birch,  Sefton,  and 
outstanding  dishes  were  those  of  Tlie  Ally,  Arran  Comrade, 
Bishop,  Great  Scot,  King  George  and  Wllite  City.  The 
second  prize  went  to  Mr.  George  Ashley,  Irlam,  and  tlie 
third  to  Mr.  S.  T.  Rosbotham. 

Potato  raisers,  seedsmen  and  growers  were  asked  to 
display  collections  of  dishes  of  immune  varieties  as  proved 
by  the  trials  at  Ormskirk,  and  the  request  met  with  an 
admirable  response.  The  exhibit  from  Messrs.  Dobbie 
and  Co.,  Limited,  Edinburgh,  was  undoubtedly  the  finest 
of  its  type  we  have  ever  seen.  This  exhibit,  staged  with 
artistic  skiU.  was  one  of  the  main  features  of  the  show, 
and  it  consisted  of  some  two  dozen  baskets  of  tubers 
representative  of  earlies,  second  earlies  and  main  crop 
varieties.    The   Potatoes,  as   exhibited,  were  from  their 


own  trials  conducted  in  Edinburgh,  and  included  such 
varieties  as  Rhoderick  Dhu,  K.  of  K.,  Immune  Ashleaf, 
Burnliouse  Beauty,  Arran  Comrade,  Majestic  and  Kerr's 
Pink.  Every  basket  was  an  exhibit  in  itself,  and  great 
praise  is  due  not  only  to  the  firm,  but  to  those  who  were 
directly  responsible  in  preparing  and  arranging  a  perfect 
display.  A  silver  cup  in  addition  to  a  gold  medal  was 
awarded  to  this  firm. 

Gold  medals  were  also  awarded  to  Messrs.  Birch  and 
Co.,  Sefton  ;  Messrs.  J.  L.  GIncas,  Ormskirk  ;  and  Messrs. 
Sumner,  Leivesley  and  Kennedy,  Ormskirk ;  while 
silver  medals  went  to  Messrs.  J.  Maitland,  Limited, 
Burcough  Bridge ;  Messrs.  Bone  and  Co.,  Edinburgh ; 
Messrs.  Tillie  Whyte  and  Co.,  Edinburgh  ;  and  to  Mr. 
R.  Catterall.  Ormskirk. 

One  side  of  tlie  hall  was  devoted  to  Potatoes  which  had 
been  grown  in  the  trials  conducted  by  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  at  Ormskirk  this  year. 


Around    the    Markets 

**     «      PPLES.    Apples    everywhere  "    might    well    be 
A        the  song   of  the    various  fruit   markets,   for 
/%       the  autumn  frait  is  present  in  great  variety 
/   %      and  numbers,  and  these  come  troni,  almost 
/      %    literaUy,    the    four    quarters    of    the  globe. 
^^^%    Hardened  as  I  am  to  the  markets  and  the 
A  ^  many  sources  of  supply,  I  must  comcss  to 

several  surprises  during  the  past  week  or  so.  Apples 
from  our  Antipodean  provinces,  from  Nova  Scotia  and 
the  United  States  01  America  have,  of  course,  long  been 
common.  Apples  from  France  we  have  also  been 
accustomed  to  and  have  welcomed  ;  but  when  it  comes 
to  thousands  of  barrels  ot  Swiss  Apples,  some  there  are 
who  wonder  wherever  that  country  of  the  gorgeous  navy 
grow  such  an  enormous  quantity.  On  the  mountain 
tops  as  well  as  along  the  shores  ot  the  lakes  ?  A  North 
London  retailer  of  a  disgracefully  suspicious  turn  ot 
mind  was  horribly  sceptical  and  contended  that  they 
were  not  Swiss  grown.  I  indignantly  reminded  liim  that 
Switzerland  had  been  long  famous  for  the  crispness  of 
her  Apples,  for  years  back  "  in  pieces  two  beneath  the 
tree  the  Apple  fell  divided  "  :  so  that  settled  it.  "  Maybe, 
may  not  be,"  he  retorted,  and  "  anyway  I  better  like  the 
idea  of  the  North  Itahan  Apples  which  have  arrived  in 
many  barrels,  cases  and  hampers.  But,"  he  switched  off, 
■'  what  and  whence  are  '  Kantaptels  '  ?  "  "  Haven't 
got  it  on  me,"  I  protested.  And  if  the  owner  of  a  large 
establishment  does  not  know,  how  could  my  humble 
self  supply  the  answer  ?  We  sellers  of  fruit  and  other 
stuff  seem  to  be  an  ignorant  lot,  though  we  certainly  have 
enquiring  minds.  These  Kantaptels  are  good  sellers, 
anyway.  There  are,  at  present,  two  sorts — one  a  most 
briUiant  crimson,  quite  gorgeous  after  we  have  polished 
them,  and,  in  spite  of  my  scientific  customer  telling  me 
that  it  is  not  done  in  the  best  circles  and  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  shows,  we  do  polish  them.  How 
else  should  we  make  the  public  feel  they  really  must  buy 
if  we  did  not  make  the  fruits  as  attractive  as  possible  ? 
The  other  is  a  smaller,  conical,  greenish  yellow  fruit, 
but  still  very  attractive.  The  scientist  aiore-mentioned 
said  when  he  saw  them  :  "  Oh  !  yes,  of  course,  they're 
Russian  Apples."  (I  did  not  tell  him  they  were 
Kantaptels.)  "  Cannells  of  Swanley  used  to  show  a. 
number  of  different  sorts,  and  these  among  them,  at  the 
great  autumn  fruit  show."  So  that  settles  it,  perhaps. 
October  29.  A.  COSTER. 

ISi^iiiSSiiiiiiiSiil 

I  Aster  Perry's  White  I 

M  A.M.  R.H.S.     SEPT.  1 920  g 

=  The    finest   white    Michaelmas    Daisy   yet  ^ 

^  introduced.  = 

=  Horticultural    Advertiser. — "  Perry'-''    White  = 

^  Aster  is  a  chamfwn  big  bloom,  and  purer  white  than  ^ 

=  any  other  varieti',  very  pure  and  clear  in  colour ;  a  ^ 

^=  fine  acQuisiiion."  = 

^  Gardeners'  Chronicle. — "Large  circular  flowers  ^ 

=  of  ext-t'tltntjunn."  = 

=  The   Garden. — " A  great  onward  move  in  single  g 

^  whitf  ninriirs.    We  have  seen  nothing  half  so  good,  in  ^ 

=  size,  Jlurijimiixness,  or  purity."  = 

=  Horticultural  Trade  Journal. — "Aster  Perry's  g 

S  While  is  equal  lo  the  most  exacting  demands — iti  = 

=  whiteness  is  purity  itself."                         2/6  each.  ^ 

I  Aster  Maggie  Perry  I 

M  A.M.  R.H.S.     SEPT.  1920  g 

^  A  beautiful  new  variety,  delightful  shade  of  ^ 

M  soft  mauve,    flowers   2jin.  across,    closely  ^ 

^  resembling    a    miniature    Japanese    Chry-  ^ 

^  santliemum.  ^ 

=  Horticultural  Advertiser. — "Very  large flou'er.':  ^ 

=  in  immeme  trusses;    one  oj   the  most  dislincl   ami  ^ 

=  strikiHfj  novelties  in  this  family."  2/6  each.  ^ 

=         1  strong  plant  of  each  free  by  post  for  4/6.  ^ 

1  PERRY'S  HARDY  PLANT  FARM  1 

m  ENFIELD,     MIDDX.  M 

lllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllll^^^ 
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ANSWERS 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


FLOVV1ER     GARDEN, 

THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  DAY  LILY,  AND  OTHER 
QUESTIONS  (R.  F.  M.). — H(.'merocalli&  am-antiaca  major 
presents  no  gieat  difficulty  to  the  cultivator,  the  plant 
succeeding  in  loamy,  well  drained  soil  which  is  also 
moderately  rich  and  sandy.  It  is  well,  however,  that 
these  conditions  be  observed,  since  no  member  of  the 
genus  will  repay  it  better  than  this  handsome  form. 
Give  it  a  fairly  open  position.  Plant  at  once  for  preference, 
inserting  the  plants  as  deeply  as  indicated  by  previous 
planting.  Richardia  (Calla)  'Elliottiana  requires  warm 
greenhouse  treatment,  i.e.,  a  temperature  of  50°  or  55°. 
Rich  loamy  soil,  abundance  of  root  moisture  when  in 
active  growth  and  moist  atmospheric  conditions  are 
essential.  Hypericum  Moserianum  is  readily  cultivated 
in  light  loamy  soils,  and  is  often  quite  a  success  in  chalky 
loams.  Fairly  hardy  generally,  it  may  in  your  northern 
district  get  cut  back  in  severe  winters,  hence  a  position 
of  comparative  shelter  would  be  best,  with  a  mulching 
■of  litter  or  leaves  about  the  base  in  winter.  Plant  for 
preference  in  March,  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
its  race  and,  starting  to  flower  in  July,  continues  practicallj 
for  three  months  or  so. 

ANNUALS  FOR  BEDDING  (C.  S.  C.).— The  better  way 
would  be  to  sow  the  seeds  thinly  in  boxes  and  prick  off 
into  other  boxes  in  order  to  promote  a  sturdy  growth 
and  fibrous  roots.  But  whether  treated  thus  or  sown  in 
the  open  on  a  sunny  border,  you  would  have  to  remember 
that  your  choice  would  be  limited,  tap-rooting  subjects 
not  transplanting  well.  "With  a  cool  greenhouse,  however, 
an  early  start  could  be  made,  and  by  sowing  such  as 
Antirrhintmis  and  Pentstemons  in  January  or  February 
and  pricking  off  at  once  good  flowering  plants  would  be 
available  in  late  summer.  Asters,  Stocks,  Tom  Thumb 
Nasturtium,  Nemesia,  Hehanthus.  Dianthus  and  the 
whole  range  of  annual  Chrysanthemums  may  be  raised 
in  boxes  for  later  planting.  Frankly,  however,  we  cannot 
see  your  motive,  since  such  methods  but  increase  labour 
appreciably.  In  your  district,  too,  in  an  ordinary  season 
the  whole  range  of  aimuals  could  be  sown  in  the  open 
in  their  flowering  quarters  in  March  with  a  tithe  of  the 
Jabour  and  immeasurably  superior  results.  Further 
sowings  could  also  be  made  in  April  or  even  May,  and  so 
prolong  the  season  of  flowering.  And  a  garden  of  annuals 
could  not  be  without  Lavatera  Loveliness,  azure  blue 
Lupins,  Ix>ve-in-a-Mist.  Godetias,  Rocket  Larkspur, 
Js'emophila,  Tagetes,  Calendula,  Poppies.  Night-scented 
Stock,  Linum,  Candytuft  and  much  besides,  that  either 
resent  transplanting  or,  following  the  process,  do  not 
acquit  themselves  well. 


PLANTS  FOR  BEDS  (H.  M.  .V.).— We  note  the  Roses 
in  the  heart-shaped  beds  have  not  proved  a  success. 
We  are  assimiing,  however,  that  the  beds  have  been 
duly  prepared,  though  naturally,  as  sun-loving  subjects, 
in  no  small  degree  they  are  not  ideally  circumstanced. 
For  the  position  and  as  permanent  occupiers  of  the  soil 
notlung  perhaps  would  be  so  well  suited  as  Violas,  filling 
each  bed  with  a  different  uolour.  The  following  are 
some  good,  distinct  sorts,  though  probably  the  specialists, 
like  Messrs.  Carter  Page  and  Co.,  London  Wall,  might 
suggest  others :  Winchmore  Redder,  rich  mauve  ;  J.  B. 
Riding,  rosy,  very  free  ;  W.  H.  Woodgate,  pleasing  soft 
lavender ;  Swan,  one  of  the  best  whites ;  Redbraes, 
yellow ;  and  Royal  Scot,  deep  blue.  Few  plants  afford 
a  longer  season  of  flowering  for  a  modicum  of  attention 
than  Violas,  which  in  their  second  and  third  years  are 
even  better  than  at  first.  For  early  spring  effect  plant  now 
f  reslily  rooted  cuttings.  Let  the  groimd  be  well  prepaied, 
adding  a  dressing  of  lime  should  the  soil  be  hea\'j'. 

ROSE  MERMAID  (L.  B.-W.). — You  need  not  trans- 
plant Rose  Mermaid,  as  it  seems  to  be  hardy,  especially  as 
you  are  located  in  Somerset.  Should  severe  winter 
come,  a  few  evergreens  boughs  would  effectually  protect 
it.     \ye  agree  with  you,  it  is  a  very  lovely  Rose. 

TREES     AND     SHRUBS. 

THE   PROPAGATION    OF   TREES    AND    SHRUBS   (Z. 

Day). — Hardy  Rhododendrons  may  be  increased  in 
several  ways.  The  large-leaved  kinds  are  most  satis- 
factory when  raised  from  layers  pegged  down  into  sandy 
soil  in  spring.  They  may  also  be  increased  by  grafting 
indoors  upon  stocks  of  R.  ponticum-  The  small-leaved 
kinds  are  easily  increased  by  cuttings  of  short  shoots 
inserted  in  sandy  peat  in  a  close  frame  in  July.  Hardy 
Azaleas  may  be  increased  by  cuttings  in  the  same  way 
or  by  layers  put  down  in  spring.  Berberis  may  be  increased 
by  seeds  sown  indoors  as  soon  as  ripe  and  by  cuttings 
inserted  in  a  cold  frame  in  July  or  August.  Kalmias  are 
best  increased  by  seeds  or  the  spreading  kinds  by  division 
in  spring.  Laurustinus  should  be  propagated  by  cuttings 
inserted  indoors  in  July.  Heaths  may  be  increased  by 
cuttings  dibbled  into  firm  sandy  peat  under  a  hand-light 
or  bell-glass  during  July  or  August.  Yew  and  Holly  can 
be  increased  by  seeds  sown  when  ripe  or  by  cuttings  placed 
in  a  cold  frame  during  July  or  early  August.  Hornbeam 
is  increased  by  seeds  sown  in  March  out  of  doors,  and 
Prunus  Pissardii  is  propagated  by  grafting  or  budding 
upon  stocks  of  Prunus  cerasifera,  or  it  may  be  increased 
irom  layers  put  down  in  March. 

LAVATERA  OLBIA  AND  OTHER  QUESTIONS  (F.  J/.)- 
— Lavatera  Olbia  may  be  cut  back  lightly  now  and  more 
severely  in  March.  It  can  be  cut  into  hard  wood,  but 
there  is  a  probability  that  some  of  the  branches  may  die. 
Plants  of  this  description,  which  have  moderately  soft 
wood  with  a  good  deal  of  pith,  are  rather  uncertain  when 
severely  pruned,  for  they  sometimes  grow  again  quite 
freely  and  at  other  times  lose  a  number  ot  branches. 
After  pruning  paint  the  wounds  over  with  coal  tar.     The 


Eucal>-ptu3  can  be  cleaned  by  sjiinging  it  with  clear 
water  as  hot  as  can  be  used  through  a  syringe,  or  by 
syringing  it  with  soft  soap  and  paraffin  wash  made  by 
dissolving  iozs.  of  soft  soap  in  2  quarts  of  boiling  water 
then  adding  halt  a  pint  of  paraffin  and  making  up  to 
4  gallons  with  clear  water.  The  mixture  may  have  to  be 
applied  on  several  occasions.  It  should  be  kept  constantly 
stirred  while  in  use. 


FRUIT     GARDEN, 

CAUSTIC  SPRAY  FOR  FRUIT  TREES  {Felsted).— 
It  would  be  better  to  allow  the  bark  of  the  young  trees 
time  to  harden  before  spraj-ing  with  caustic  alkali.  The 
first  week  in  December  will  be  soon  enough.  We  have 
never  tried  this  caustic  wash  on  an  Apple  tree  with  Clematis 
growing  on  it,  and  if  any  value  is  attached  to  the  plant, 
we  should  hesitate  to  subject  it  to  this  ordeal.  The 
Clematis  may  be  pruned  freely  after  Christmas,  and  it 
may  be  possible  afterwards  to  free  the  plant  from  the 
tree  while  the  spraying  is  going  on  and  to  tie  on  again. 

PEAR  FOR  IDENTIFICATION,  AND  OTHER  QUES- 
TIONS (C.  M.  H.). — The  Pear  is  a  ste\ving  variety  named 
Verulam.  sometimes  called  the  Pound  or  the  Y'ork  Pear. 
It  is  ripe  in  February.  It  should  be  stored  in  a  moderately 
cold,  dark  place,  not  too  dry,  such  as  a  cellar.  The  scab 
is  a  fungoid  disease  named  Fusicladium  perinnm.  The 
best  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  disease  is  as  follows  As 
soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen  collect  them  all  and  bum. 
Then  prune  the  trees,  first  cutting  out  all  dead  and  weakly 
branches,  burning  these  also  as  soon  as  the  pruning  is 
over.  Then  remove  2  inches  of  the  surface  soil  under  the 
trees  as  far  as  the  branches  extend  and  bum  it  also,  as 
the  pest  sometimes  finds  a  resting-place  here.  Finally 
spray  with  the  Wobum  Bordeaux  Winter  Wash  as  soon 
as  the  trees  are  pruned,  and  again  with  the  Woburn 
Bordeaux  Paste,  using  lib.  to  12Agallon3  of  water.  This 
latter  is  a  summer  wash.  Apply  when  the  leaf-buds  are 
opening  in  spring  and  again  as  soon  as  the  petals  of  the 
fiowers  have  fallen 


MISC  ELLAN^OUS , 

NAMES  OF  FRUIT.— r.  C.  £.-C.— Apples :  1,  Bess 
Pool ;  2,  Annie  Elizabeth ;  3.  Victoria  ;  4,  Oslin ;  5. 
Bramlev's   Seedling:     6,    Gasco>-n;'s    Scarlet;     7,    Tower 

of  Glamis. J.  R.  ,S.,  Rotherham. — Apples  ;  1,  Christmas 

Pearmain  ;    2,  Northern  Greening. 


PUBLICATIONS     RECEIVED. 

The  Orchid  Revievf  (September-October),  edited  by 
R.  A.  Rolfe.  Published  by  Frank  Leslie  and  Co., 
12,  Lawn  Crescent,  Kew,  Surrey  ;    price  Is. 

*'  Farm  and  Estate  Book-keeping,"  by  Herbert  TayloJ^- 
(Third  edition.)  Published  by  Arthur  Fieldhouse. 
66,  West  Parade,  Huddersfleld,  and  Simkin,  Marshall 
and  Co.,  Limited,  London,  E.C.4 ;  price  6s.  6d.. 
postage  6d. 


NOVELTIES  IN  FLOWER  SEEDS 

for    1921 


II 


II 


ANTIRRHINUM    MAJUS   GRANDIFLORUM    ROSE    KING— brilliant   carmme   rose. 

NANUM  GRANDIFLORUM  GOLDEN  MONARCH— golden yeiiov, splendid  spikes. 
,,  ,,  GLORIA — rich  deep  rose,  fringed  flowers. 

„  „  ,,  VICTORY — vivid  terra-cotta  orange. 

CALLIOPSIS   NANA,   THE   GARNET — masses  of  crimson  scarlet  bloom.      Of  splendid  eflfect. 
MARIGOLD  AFRICAN    DWARF,  ORANGE   PRINCE— large  flowers  of  glowing  orange,  dwarf  habit. 
SWEET   PEA,    MILDRED    HOWARD — bright   pink  on   cream  ground,  giant  flowers. 
STOCK,  MAMMOTH   TEN   WEEK   SNOWDRIFT— very  early  flowering,  many  spikes  of  snowy  white. 


j^r 
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NARCISSI 

FOR  PllESENT   PLANTING.     We   have  grand  stoclcs  of 
these,  and  all  bulbs  are  of  the  finest  quality. 

Amazon.     Woiulorful     form    and    substance, 
perianth  pure  white,  cup  canary-yellow 

Barri   conspicuus.     Broad  short  cup,  rimmed 
with  orange-scarlet 

Beatrice.     Drooping  white  perianth  and  citron- 
shaded  cup 

Dandy    Dick.     Uich  golden  cup  with  orange- 
red  margin 


of    great    size. 


Emperor.     Golden    trumpets 
Extra  selected    . . 

Flora  Wilson.  White  perianthy,  ellow  cup 
shaded  orange -scarlet    . . 

Gloria  Mundi.  F.C.C.  A  grand  flower  :  rich 
yellow,  wide  crown  suffused  with  orange  red 

Qlory  of  Leiden.  Uich  yellow.  Stems  boldly 
held,  stoutly  built  flowers 

John  Bain.  White  perianth,  small  citron  cup. 
A  favourite  for  cutting  :  good  for  naturalising 

Lucifer,  F.C.C.  White  stellate  perianth ; 
narrow  glowing  orange  scarlet  cup 

Minnie  Hume.  Perianth  white,  large  spread- 
ing cup  at  first  citron  passing  to  wliite 

IVI i riam  Barton .  Perianth  and  cup  pale 
primrose,  the  flowers  last  well. . 

Mme.  de  Qraaff.  F.C.C.  The  loveliest  and 
most  refined  of  the  white  trumpets  . . 

Mme.  Plemp.  Large  well-forraed  flowers, 
golden-yellow^  trumpet,  white  perianth 

Mrs.  Camm.  Broad  pure  white  perianth, 
creamy-white  trumpet 

Mrs.  Langtry.  F.C.C.  Stout  broad  creamy- 
white  perianth,  large  pale  primrose  frilled  cup 

Obvallaris,  the  Tenby  Daffodil.  Rich  yellow, 
dwarf,  early 

Poeticus  Almira.  Stout  white  perianth, 
large  red-rimmed  eye 

Poeticus    Qlory    of    Lisse.     A  fine  Poeticus, 
like  Ornatus  but  much  larger  and  earlier 

Poeticus  Qrandiflorus.  Large  pure  white 
perianth,  neat  eye,  rimmed  crimson  . . 

Poeticus  Ornatus.  Pure  white,  scarlet- 
rimmed  eye.  Indispensable  for  forcing  and 
naturahsing.      Extra  selected 

Selected  90/-  1,000 

Sir  Watkin.  Perianth  primrose^  cup  rich 
yellow,  a  bold  handsome  flower 

Victoria.  Trumpet  clear  rich  vellow.  Forces 
finely 

White  Lady.  A.M.  White  perianth,  large 
frilled  pale  canary-yellow  cup.    Vigorous 

Wm.  Goldrlng.  Pure  white.  A  graceful 
pendent  fiower  that  naturalises  well  . . 

Write  for  Bulb  Catalogue  giving  full  particulars. 
SPECIALCOLLECTIONS  FOR  PRESENT  PLANTING 


doz. 

100 

4/- 

30/- 

1/0 

12/- 

2/e 

18/- 

2/6 

18/- 

2/9 

21/- 

3/- 

21/- 

4/- 

28/- 

3/6 

26/- 

1/6 

10/6 

2/6 

18/- 

1/6 

10/- 

1/0 

11/0 

3/- 

21/- 

2/6 

18/- 

3/- 

21/- 

1/6 

10/- 

2/6 

18/- 

2/6 

18/- 

2/- 

17/- 

2/- 

17/- 

2/- 

15/- 

1/6 

10/0 

3/- 

21/- 

3/- 

21/- 

3/- 

21/- 

2/6 

18/- 

"  A  "   COLLECTION. 

Emperor  Gloria  Mundi  Sirs.  Langtry 

Glory  of  Leiden    Barri  Conspicuus     Poeticus  Ornatus 
Mme.  de  Graaff    Jolin  Bain  Poeticus  Glory  ot  Lisse 

Minnie  Hume 
10  of  each  of  above,  100  in  all  for      . .      15/- 
30         ,,         ,,  300        ,,  ..      37/6 

50         ,.         .,  500         ,,  ..      70/- 

Canriage  free  for  cash. 


"  B  "  COLLECTION. 

Empress  Obvallaris  Amazon 

J.  B.  Camm  Victoria  White  Lady 

Mme.  Plemp         Lucifer  Poeticus  Grandiflorus 

Flora  Wilson 
10  of  each  of  above,  100  in  all,  for     . .      18/6 
30        „         ,,  300        „  . .      50/- 

50        „         ,,  500        „  . .      84/- 

Carriage  free  for  cash. 

"  C  ■'   COLLECTION. 

Glory  of  Leiden        Lucifer  White  Lady 

Mme.  de  Graafl        Amazon  Flora  Wilson 

Gloria  Mundi  Poeticus  Glory  of  Lisse 

10  0/  each  of  above,    80  in  aP,  for     . .     17/6 

30        „         ,,  240        „  . .      45/- 

50        „         ,,  400         ,,  ..      80- 

Carriage  free  for  cash. 


ORCHIDS 

of  vigorous  habit  and  superior  constitution. 
A  visit  to  our  Establishment  is  cordially  in- 
vited to  inspect  our  immense  and  interesting 

STOCK  RAISED  BY  THE 

PURE  CULTURE  SYSTEM 

Choice  Species,  Rare  Botanical  Specimens, 

Albinos  in   warm   and   cool  sections  also   a 

speciality. 

Expert  advice  given  and  all  requisites  supplied 

for  the  good  culture  of  Orchids. 

GHARLESWORTH  &  CO., 

HAYWARDS    HEATH. 


You  cannot  obtain  better  value  in  Narcissi  than  the  above 
offers  and  collections.    The  Bulbs  are  all  extra  fine  and  large. 

Send  a  card  for  our  general  Bulb  Catalogue  and  Isew 
Hardy  Plant  lAsU  also  list  of  Azaleas  and  RJiododendrons. 

R.  WALLACE  &  CO.,  LTD., 

(Late  of  Colchestek), 

THEOLD  GARDENS,  TUNBRIDGE  WELLS 


PLANTING  SEASON. 


GEO.    JAGKMAN   &  SON, 

WOKING  NURSERIES, 
SURREY. 

{Established  d'er  a  Century  ) 
Invite  inspeotion  of  their  large  and  varied  stock  of 

ORNAMENTAL     TREES     AND     SHRUBS, 
ROSES,   CLIMBERS. 
FRUIT  AND  FOREST  TREES. 
HERBACEOUS     AND     ALPINE     PLANTS. 

200  Acres  of  Stock  to  select  from. 
Catalogues  free  on  Application . 


Advice  given  on  all    matters   appertaining  to 

LANDSCAPE   GARDENING 

and     Estate     Improvements. 


FRUIT  TREES 

AND    ROSES. 

GOOSEBERRIES,   CURRANTS, 

RASPBERRIES,  etc. 


Write  for  Catalogue. 

W.SEABROOK&  SONS,  Ltd. 

The    Nurseries,    Chelmsford 


98  lbs.  from    1  lb.    of    seed 

was    the    Crop    raised     by    a 
customer  from  our 

SCOTCH     SEED 
POTATOES 

Send  now   for   our   Price   List  and   place 
your      order      for      November      delivery. 

We  Guarantee  Satisfaction. 

THYNE  &  SON,  ^XL,  DUNDEE 


STRAWBERRIES 

Strong  healthy  plants,  specially  grown  in  pots  ;  Royal  Sovereign, 
and    Sir    Joseph    Paston ;     ready    for    imaiediate    delivery. 

FRUIT    TREES     IN    GREAT    VARIETY 

ILLUSTRATED    LIST  ON    APPLICATION. 

JAMES  VERT  &  SONS,  SAFFRON  WALDEN. 
COLLIN'S 

FAMOUS  ROSES 

We  are  Rose  Specialists  and  give  best  value. 
Send  for  our  descriptive  Catalogue,  post  free. 

W.    H.    COLLIN     &    SONS, 

ROSE  GROWERS,  SCRAPTOFT,  LEICESTER. 


SLADE 

SECJTOWlL 

GARDEN  FRAME 

IS  WHAT  YOU  WANT. 
COMPARE  THE  VALUE 
WITH    THE     PRICE. 

FREE     ON    RAIL. 

Type  A. — Single  frame,  two  lights, 

size  4ft.  by  3ft.  by   15in.  by  9in.  as 

illustrated. 

£2    9    6 

Type  A. — Double  frame,  four  lights, 
size  8ft.  by  3ft.  by  15in.  by  9in. 

£4  13    0 

Quotations  {including  carriage  to 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom) 
'iVill     be     furnished     on    request. 


EVERY  gardener  wants  the  Slade 
Sectional  Garden  Frame.  It  is  so 
useful.  Brimming  with  new  and 
profit  producing  features,  it  is  a  real 
asset  to  every  garden,  allotment  and 
smallholding.  It  is  entirely  proof 
against  rot,  damp,  draught,  drip,  etc., 
and  is  portable,  extensible  and  can  be 
easily  dismantled  and  assembled.  No 
up-to-date  gardener  will  hesitate  to 
write  for  Booklet  B. 

THE    SLADE  SYNDICATE  LTDi, 

(Directors  :  E.  J.  W.  Slade  &  M.  W.  Slade). 

35,  Surrey  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  2. 


VI. 
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LONG-LASTING    GARDEN    FRAMES 
THAT  YOUR  GARDENER  APPRECIATES 

Up-to-date  Gardeners  must  have  Frames  that  will  wfithstand  the  weather  vagaries — 
Frames    that  will  co-operate  with  the  gardener's  care  in  splendid  results  obtained  ! 


Only    high     grade 


materials  go  into  these  durable  Garden 
Boulton  &  Paul  of  Norwich. 
No  other  Horticultural  Wooden 
Frames  have  a  greater  reputation 
for  long  life  throughout  the  country 
than  these  frames  of  tested  strength. 

: No.  75  and  No.  80 : 

j  These  are  in  stock  ready  for  im-  j 
I  mediate  delivery.  Carriage  paid  to  : 
i  any  station  in  England  and  Wales.  : 
j  Write  for  our  List  of  Garden  : 
:         Frames  and   Small  Greenhousss.         j 


Fr; 


ames    ma 


de     by 


No.  H.  75. 

The  fronts  are  1 1  in.  high,  backs  22  in.  high' 
The  frame  is  I  in.  thick,  and  the  lights  1  J  in- 
glazed  with  1 5  oz.  glass,  and  painted  two  coats' 

1  Light  Frame,  4ft.  by  6ft 

2  Light  Frame,  8ft.  by  6fl. 

3  Light  Frame,  1 2ft  by  6ft. 
Price  on  application. 


Enquiries  invited  for  Greenhouses, 
Conservatories,  Vinery  Ranges, 
Peach  Houses,  Carnation  Houses, 
Heating  Systems,  Garden  Frames, 
etc.,  of  all  descriptions,  with  requi- 
site accessories. 


No.  80. 

This    is     an    Ideal     Frame    for     Allotment 

Holders  and    Smallholders.      Size,  4ft.  9in. 

by  3ft.  9in.     Sides,  9ins.  high. 

Painted  two  coats  and  glazed  with  1 5oz.  glass. 

Frames  also  supplied  in  other  styles  and  sizes. 

Price    on   application. 


Telegrams  : — 
'Boulton,  Norwich." 


m 


iDoulton  emu 

Works  and   Head  Offices,  NORWICH. 

London  Address  ■'    135-7,  Queen  Victoria  Street,    E.C.4. 


.1^ 


Telephone : — 
Norwich   851. 


THEV  ARE  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

ALL     HANDMADE. 

ARTISTIC  FERN  PANS 
AND     BULB      BOWLS. 

State  quantities   and  sizes  required,  and  have 
"Carriage  Paid"  quotation,   or  write  for  Price 

Liai—FRBB 
RICHARD    8ANKEY    A    SON,    LTD. 
Royal  Potteries,  Bulwell,  Nottingham. 


EUREKA 


WEED 
KILLER 


Y     LABOUR  SAVERS.  "EUREKA"   Lawn  sand.  Soilfume.    ^ 
NicoTiME,  Insecticides,  fumebs. Sprays  ahd  Other  chemicals 

K.HD  SUNOfiltS     SEE  UST     PLEASE   ASK  YOUR   AGEWT  FOR  THE   EuREKA 
ARTjCLES -TMtT'   AHt   ALWAYS   SAflSFACTORy     IF  AKY  DlFFICUirV 

IN   OaTAIMNC-     AE   SEND   LiCECT,     CaRRtAGE   PAID 


: llMLiMSDirTmvw*i)D  L"  Lincoln. 


INSURE 

CLEAN     BOOTS, 

PATHS  and   HOMES. 

'1^ 

W^^ 

1  '. 

O 

FOOT  SCRAPER    WITH    RENEWABLEIfSTIFF 

BRUSHES.       TO       PRESS      INTO      bOIL       OR 

CEiv.ENT.      MADE    OF    STEEL,    ENAMELLED 

BRONZE  QREEN.      WIDTH,  11    INCHES. 

Carriage 

10/-      Paid 

T.   G. 

HARRIS   Co. 

PORTLAND 

ROAD,  LEICESTER. 

AVOID 


LOSS 


0/?BlT6 


.^REE 


i,    TRADE         Kl-Rl*.  J  _ 

BANDING  COMPOS 


SAVE 


*^AY  BROTHERS  LI  Ml 
STOCKPORT.  CHESH 


TEt^i 


pe^ 


liONEYl 


Sample     ...     2/-  2  lb.     ...     5/- 

1  lb. 3/-  7  lb.      ...  15/9 

Post  free  from  K.'VY  BROS.  Ltd.   Stockport. 


SWEET  PEAS  AND  BULBS 

My   UNIQUE  list  of  SWEET   PEAS  is 

now  ready.     May  I  post  you  a  copy  along 

with   catalogue   of    direct    Imported    Dutch 

Bulbs  ? 


MACKERETH 

SEEDSMAN,  ULVERSTON 


' 


WORTH  KNOWING 

'THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURISTS"  will 
forward,  post  free,  a  copy  of  any  of  the  under- 
mentioned Publications  : 

Paces 

"WOODS"  HORTICULTURAL  SUNDRIES   82    (Illustrated) 
GARDEN  SCHEMES  28 

FENCING  LIST  12 

■'OLD  STONE"  44 

"  Manures  &  How  to  Apply"  24 
Poultry  and  Bee  Appliances    8 

Wm.  WOOD  &  SON,  Ltd. 

GARDEN     DESIGNERS    AND    CONTRACTORS 

TAPLOW,  BUCKS. 


HERBAG  EOUSPLANTS 

2Vf-r  ETC. 

NEW  CATALOGUE  NOW  READY      j 

Post  Free  from  ' 

CHARLES  TURNER 

The  Royal  Nurseries.  SLOUGH 


GARDENING  MADE    EASY. 

Edited  by  E.  T.  COOK 

200    Paa«*.  Illustratlona, 

PRIOe  2/-  Net.      In  Cloth,  8/6.       By  pott,  3d.  extra 


Published  at  the  Offices  of  ■'Country  Life."  20.  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden   W.C.2. 


November  6,  1920.] 
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H.  J.  JONES' 

Catalogue  of  his  GOLD   MEDAL  collections  of 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  HARDY 
PHLOX    and     MICHAELMAS    DAISIES 

will  be  ready  shortly.  This  contains  much  useful 
information,  also  select  list  of  other  interesting  and 
popular     hardy     subjects     for      the     garden. 

Post  free,  2d.  stamp. 

Ryecroft  Nurseries,  Lewisham,S.E.l3 

PROTHEROE  &  MORR,IS 

beg  to  announce  that  their  Auction  Sales  of  English 

and      Dutch     ROSES,     Herbaceous     and     ROCK 

PLANTS,     Ornamental     Shrubs,    Rhododendrons, 

Azaleas,  Palms,  etc.,  will  take  place  on 

MONDAYS,    WEDNESDAYS    AND    FRIDAYS 

THROUGHOUT   THE   SEASON 

Catalogues  of  the  .Auctioneers, 
67     &    68,    Cheapside,    London,     E.C> 


ABOir 


INSECTICIDE, 

Patent       Syringes, 
Worm    Killer,    Etc. 

BAND   YOUR    FRUIT  TREES 
WITH     "STICTITE"     NOW! 

and  so  reduce  the  danger  of  a  plague  of  caterpillars. 

'•  STICTITE  "  does   NOT  RUN  down  the 

tree  OR  DRY  UP  after  exposure. 

In    Tins.   '■   lb.   1/9  ;      1    lb.  3,0  ;       2  lb.  5/6  ;      4  lb.   10/8  ; 
7  lb.  18/1  ;     14  ft.  35/-- 

'  of  Nurserymen.  Seedsmen.  Ironmonsers  and  Stores,  or 
Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers: 

ABOL,   Ltd.,  9,  Beltring,  Paddock  Wood,   Kent. 

(Formerli-  E.   .\.  WHITE.  Ltd  ) 


ESTABLISHED     1832. 

No  connection  with  any  other  Firm  of  a 
similar  name 


T^^  &  Son's 

CATALOGUE  FOR  1 920 

(With    Cultural    Directions) 
OF 

SPLENDID 

DUTCH    and 
CAPE  BULBS.  &G. 


DIRECT     FROM    THE    GROWERS. 


Is   now   ready,    and   will   be   sent   post    free 
on  application  to  themselves  direct,  at 

OVERVEEN,  HAARLEM,  HOLLAND. 


32nd    SEASON. 


MRS.PYM'S  FAMOUS  PLANTS 


GOOD '  AND    CHEAP. 


«??"• 


■i 


Post  free,  or  carriage     paid    passenger    train.     Packing     free,    no    delay.     24/-    worth    for   20/-.     Lois   can    be 

divided.        Please  add  4d.  extra  for  orders  under  3/-,  to  help  meet  high   rate  of    postage.       Cash    with    order. 

Plant  now  for  success.      Splendid   strong,   hardy   plants,   to  flower  well  next  year. 


Alyssum,  Gulil  Dust,  il.  1  4.  Anthemis  K(I\v;i\!.  4.  1  C, 
Anchusa  Dropiuoie,  glorious  blue,  4,  1  ii.  Antirrhinum, 
•^troiiLr.  sturdy  transplanted.  VI,  -  -.  Aquilegia,  long- 
spuiicil,  1),  1/0  ;  uiixi'iUorts,  12.  I.n.  Aubrietia,  rich  purple, 
12,  l,!l.  Auricula,  Alpine,  <l,  1  f..  Auricula,  showvarietics, 
4,]  ().  Alstroemeria,  Flame,  "l,  1/').  Achillea  rear!,  0,  1/6. 
Agrostemma,  <rnuson,  (i,  1/0.  Alpine  Wallflowers,  20, 
1/0.    Alpine  Pinks,  0,  1/4.    Arabis,  double  white,  0,  1,4. 

Brompion  Stocks,  large,  separate  or  mixed,  0,  1/0.  ^.rJfl 

Campanula,  dwarf  Carpatica  and  Wahlenbergia,  4,  1/6. 
Campanula,  tall,  (irandis,  Macrantha,  Persidfolia,  4,  1/6. 
Campanula  Pyramidalis,  handsome  Chimney  Bellflower, 
blue  111-  white,  two-year  plants,  3,  1/6.  Canterbury  Bells, 
splendid  plants  lor  grand  show,  large  flowerinjr.  white,  pink, 
blue  and  new  hybrids,  single.  12,  2  -.  Doubles,  and  Cup  and 
Saucer,  same  colours  6,  1  i».  Carnations,  gnDd  double 
border,  mixed,  0,  1/0.  Carnations,  Scarlet  or  White  (irenadiu, 
4,  1,0.  Carnation  Vienna,  Carnation  Chaubaud,  4,  1/G. 
Carnation  Margaret,  scarlet,  erimson,  white,  pink,  yellow 
ground.  Clove  scented,  4,  1/4.  Chinese  Pinks,  12,  1/6. 
Cornflowers,  Blue,  12,  1/0.  Coreopsis  grandilluia.  0,  1/6. 
Cistus,  Rock,  6.  1/6,  Chrysanthemum,  maximum,  large 
white,  market  lavourite,  llobmsonii,  Mrs.  Hell,  0,  1/6. 
Centaurea  montana,  large  perennial  Cornflower,  4,  1/4. 
Christmas  Roses,  large  roots,  full  of  bud,  2,  1/9.  Cowslips, 
ri'il,  0,  1/4.     Crucianella,  pink,  6,  1/4.  m^AAiA-Mmk^ 

Daisies  for  bedding,  the  now  variety,  enormous  double 
l)U>oms,  pink  or  white,  15,  1 '6.  Daisies,  ordinary  double 
pink  and  white  bedding,  20.  1/6.  Dianthus,  new  type,  equal 
Carnations,  all  colours,  12,  1/6.  Delphiniums,  splendid 
plants,  good  varieties,  2,  1/4.  Dianthus,  creeping,  bright 
erimson,  4,  1/4.  Dielytr^  spectabilis.  Bleeding  Heart,  large 
root,  1,  1/4. 

Evening  Primrose,  tall  or  dwarf,  4,  1^4.  Eccremo- 
carpus,  liardy  elimber,  trusses  orange  flowers,  2,  1/4. 

Forget-me-nots,  best  compact  large  flowering,  dark  or 
light  blue.  1.1,  1/6.  Foxgloves,  purple,  pink  or  white,  12, 
1  0.      Fuchsia,  hardy  crimson  bush,  4,  1/9. 

Gaillardia  grandiflora,  splendid  colours,  enormous  blooms, 
0.  1  6.  Gypsophila  paniculata,  4,  1/6.  Geum  Mrs.  Brad- 
show,  true,  large  double  scarlet,  2,  1/6.  Geum  (;lnry.  orange 
searlet,  double  and  semi-double,  3,  1/4.  Galega,  graceful 
Goat's-rue,  mauve  or  white,  4,  1,6. 

Hollyhocks,  Kelway's  splendid  doubles,  4,  1,6  :  singles, 
0.  1  (■>.  Hemerocallis,  very  handsome  hardy  yellow^  and 
orange  Lily.  3,  1/0.  Heuchera,  red,  4,  1  4.  Honesty,  9.  1/6. 
Hypericum,  I\ose  ot  Sharon,  4,  1  0.  Helenium  Bigelowi, 
Hoopt^Mii,  Autumnal,  ami  Riverton  Cem,  4,  1,  4.  Helianthus, 
0.  ]  4. 

Iceland  Poppies,  five  colours,  6,  1/6.  Incarvillea 
Oi'lavayi.  very  handsome,  2,  1,4.  Iris,  large  Flag,  white, 
yellow,  mauve,  blue,  purple,^ separate,  3,  1/6;  mixed,  4,  1/6. 
Iris,  Japanese,  large,  beautiful  colours,  3,  1/6. 

Lavender,  fragrant  bushes,  3,  1/6.     Lily  of  the  Valley, 

strong  flowering  crowns,  6,  1/6.  Linum,  Blue  Flax,  o,  1/0. 
Lobelia  cardinalis,  scarlet  spikes,  4,  1/6.  London  Pride, 
r>,  1  0.  Lupin,  Yellow  Tree,  notlring  more  beautiful,  3,  1,6 
Lupin  pobiihyllus,  blue,  white,  pink,  4,  1/6.  Lupins,  mixed. 
0,  1/6,     Lychnis,  scarlet,  salmon  or  crimson,  6,  1/6.3 

Musk,  hardy  searlet,  4,  1/4.  Monarda,  new  Cambritlge 
scarlet,  3,  1/6.     Montbretia,  new  varieties,  12,  1/6, 

Pansies,  grand  x^'iints,  superb  large  flowering  varieties, 
12,  16.     Pansies,  separate  colours,  for  bedding,  dark  and 


light  blue,  white,  mauvi-.  y.llow,  criiuson,  goldcu  pm'ple, 
large  plants,  12,  1/6.  Poppies,  Oriental,  named  varieties, 
extremely  handsome,  f>,  l/o.  Poppies,  searlet  and  crimson. 
Oriental,  enormous  blooms,  12,  10.  Passion  Flowers,  hardy, 
blue  and  white,  2,  1/4.  Peas,  Eveilasting,  l;irge  roots,  3,  1/6. 
Pinks,  coloured,  9,  1/6.  Pinks,  fragrant  duuble  white,  6,  1/6, 
Pinks  Mrs.  Sinkins,  3,  1/6.  Pinks,  Indian,  12,  1/6.  Pyre- 
thrum,  Keiway's  beautiful  varieties,  4,  1/0.  Pseonies,  2, 
1/6.  Polemonium,  blue.  6,  1^4.  Polyanthus,  Kelway's 
splendid  border,  6,  1/4.  Potentilla,  double  and  semi-doiible, 
rich  crimson,  4,  1/4.  Pentstemon,  scarlet,  and  Excelsior 
strain,  3,  1,6. 

Ribbon  Grass,  gold  and  silver.  0  clumps.  1/6.  Rose 
Campion,  ciimson,  0,  1/6.  Rosemary  bushes.  2,  1/4. 
Rudbeckia  Newmanii,  4.  1  0.  Rudbeckia  Golden  Ball, 
double,  4,  1,  6.    Rudbeckia,  new  red,  2,  1/4. 

Salvia  pratensis,  spikes  rich  purple,  2,  1/4.  Scabious, 
sweet,  9.  1  4.  Solomon's  Seal,  strong  flowering  roots, 
6,  1/4.  Silene,  pink  Compacta,  15,  10.  Sweet  Williams, 
new  scarlet,  pink,  or  Crimson  Beauty,  6,  1/0  ;  mixed,  12,  1/6. 
Solidago,  Golden  Kod.  4,  10.  Stachys,  Lamb's-wool,  6, 
1:6.  Choice  Sedums  and  Saxifrages,  6,  1/0.  Sunflower, 
perennial,  double,  and  Miss  Mellish,  6,  1/6;  good  mixed 
sorts,  12,  1/6. 

Thalictrum-  hardy  JEaidenhair,  3,  1/C.  Thistle,  Queen 
of  Scots,  from  the  original  at  Fotheriugay  Castle,  3,  1/6. 
Thrift,  pink  flowers,  compact,  12,  1/6.  Tritoma,  Hed-hot 
P'iker,  large  roots.  3,  1,0. 

Valerian,  old  crimson  favoiuite,  9,  1/6.  Verbascum;  tall 
or  dwarf,  0,  1/6.  Veronica,  spikes  beautiful  blue,  4,  1,6. 
Viola  cornuta.  for  rockery,  12,  li).  Viola,  Bath's  Bedding, 
Yellow  Gem,  Purple  King.  Imperial  Blue,  Snow-  Oueen,  and 
mixed,  12,  1/6.  Viola  3(aggie  Mott,  best  large  mauv^,  rooted 
cuttings,  6,  1/6.     Violets,  large  fragrant  blue,  6,  1/4. 

Wallflowers,  best  large -flowering  single.  Blood-red, 
crimson,  yellow,  bronze,  brown,  piuple,  gold,  ruby,  pink 
separate  colours,  and  new  hybrids,  3/-  100,  12/-  500.  Wall- 
flowers, Kelway's  grand  doubles,  12,  1/6. 

Spring  Cabbage,  Winter  Tripoli  Onions,  Lettuce  > 
Leeks,  Brussels  Sprouts,  1,0  100.  Parsley,  12,  1/4. 
Sage,  Thyme,  Mint,  Marjoram,  Fennel,  6,  1/4. 

Flowering  Shrubs,  large  bushes,  12  assorted,  15/-;  6, 
9  -.  Clematis,  huge  plants,  Traveller's  Joy,  1,  2/-.  Clema- 
tis montana,  large  flowering  early  white,  1,  2/6.  Jasmine, 
winter  flowering,  yellow,  large  bushes,  1,  2/6. 

Splendid  Strong,  Transplanted  Plants  for  Cool 
House  for  Winter  and  Spring  Flowering.  ^Make  a  grand 
show.  Fig  Palm,  3,  1/4.  Asparagus  Fern,  3,  1/5.  Agatha 
cir-lestis,  beautiful  blue,  3,  1/4.  Begonias,  jjerjietual  flower- 
ing, 4,  1/0.  Calceolaria,  herbaceous,  encirmous  blooms, 
4,  1/6.  Cannas,  Crozy's,  3,  1/6.  Celsia  eritiea,  yellow  and 
mauve,  4,  1/4.  Cinerarias,  exhibition  and  Stellata,  6,  1/6. 
Eucalyptus,  air  purifier.  4.  1/4.  Heliotrope,  4.  14.  Lobelia 
cardinalis.  splendid  searlet  spikes,  4,1/0.  Nicotiana,  Tobacco, 
red  or  white,  4,  1/4.  Plumbago,  blue,  1,  1/4.  Primula 
malacoides,  rosy  lilac,  for  Christmas  bloom,  4,  i/4.  Primula 
obconica,  new  giant  piuk  and  crimson  shades,  perpetual 
flowering,  4,  1/4.  Primula  kewensis,  yellow,  early,  4,  1/4. 
Primula  sinensis,  lovely  colours,  4,  1/4.  Rehmannia,  pink 
trumpet,  4,  1/4.  Scarlet  Salvias,  4.  1/4.  Saxifraga, 
:>[other  of  Thousands,  4,  1/4.  Schizanthus  Wisetoniensis, 
4,  1/4.  Smilax,  4,  1/4,  Streptocarpus,  Veitch's  lovely 
hj'brids,  4,  1/4.  Pentstemons,  grand  Kxcelsior  strain,  4, 
],'4.  Fuchsia,  choice,  3,  1/4.  Peruvian  Lily,  flame  shades^ 
3,  1/6.     Catalogue  Free. 


MRS.    PVM,    F.R.H.S., 

10,  VINE    HOUSE,  WOODSTONE,  PETERBOROUGH. 


ViMamw 


UME  SULPHUR 

THE  FRUIT  TREE  WASh|/ 


A  Fungicide  and  Insecticide  of  exceptional  merit  ;  cleanses  the 
1  reesand  checks  fungoid  growth.    Ask  your  seecsman  or  write  to 

STONEHOUSE    Hort.    Dept.,    WEST    BROMWICH. 


Our  Catalogue  of 

HARDY  PLANTS  WORTH  GROWING 

containhiC  f^OO  ilJusfraliotts  and    much   tiseftil  inforfiiation 
uill  be  sent  (sratis)  on  application. 

We  specialise  in  Plants  and  Shrubs  nf  the  highest  quality 
for  Shrubberies.  Drives.  La-wns.  Odd  Corners,  Pereolas, 
Waterside.   Wild.    Dell.  Woodland,  and  Natural  Gardens. 

V.  N.  GAUNTLETT  &  CO..  LTD., 

Japanese  Nurseries,  Chiddingfold,  ^^urrey. 

"QuR  HOMES   &   GARDENS" 

■   /■     MONTHLY 

An  illustrated  prospectus  of  this  beautifully  printed  Magazine 
will  be  sent,  post  free,  on  applicatioQ  to  Tbe  Manager,  Our 
Homes  6*  Gart^^MS,  2o,  Tavistock  Street  CoventGardej,W.C.2, 


viu. 
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Work  in  Comfort 
with  warm  feet 

You  can  defy  the  damp  if  you  wear  a  pair  of 
CALOR  CLOGS.  They're  just  as  comfortable 
and  warm  as  boots,  but  they're  much  cheaper. 
With  a  pair  of  Calor  Clogs  you  can  work  in  the 
worst  weather,  and  still  have  dry  feet  at  the  end 
of  the  day.  Calor  Clogs  are  made  of  good  grain 
leather,  lined  with  felt.  Soles  are  of  wood. 
Well  finished  and  useful.  For  men  and  women. 
Price  8/11,  post  paid.  No.  C529. 
Men's  and  Women's  Watertight  Derbv  Clogs,  ai 
9/6,  12/6.  14/6  :  Children's  Clogs,  from  4/11  : 
Wellington  Clogs,  felt  lined  and  unlined.  16/6 
and  22'6;  Rubber  Wellingtons,  Men's  sizes. 
18/6and21/-,Women*ssizes.  17/6  and  19/11, 
Children's,  from  12/6  ;  Men's  Long  Rubber 
Thigh  Boots.  21/-.     All  post  paid. 

Send  for  our  free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

WIN.  PATTERSON  &  SONS 

B89  OVERGATE  DUNDEE. 


THE   SILVER    MEDAL 

HORSE  SHOE 
BOILER 

THE  PREMIER  HEATER  FOR  SMALL 
GREENHOUSES.  ENSURES  FULL  HEAT 
WITH     LEAST     FUEL     AND     ATTENTION. 


»> 


38,000   SOLD. 


COMPLETE     APPARATUS     NOW     FROU     STOCK. 
Llat  42  Free. 

CHAS.    P.   KINNELL   &   CO.,   LTD.. 
65,  65a,  Southwark  St.,  London,  S.E.  1. 


I 


,  BCIBNTIFICAIiLT    AND    CHEMICALLY    PREPARED. 

In  the  form  of  a  leaf-mould,  ready  for  use  at  any  time.  In  the  same  way.  and  for  all  purposes  that  stable  manure  !s  put.  Goes  further 

(4  liushels  equalllne  15  cwts.),  gives  better  result.  Is  clean  to  handle,  sweet  smelling,  and  free  from  weeds,  worms,  etc. 

Report  of  Royal   Horticultural    Society.      "  Your  Patented  Hop  Manure  has  been  used  in  the  Society's  Gardens  at 

Wisie>',  and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  It  has  proved  excellent  for  the  flower  borders,  fruit  and  vegetables  grown  both  under 

glass  and  out  in  the  open  air."  (Signed)     W.  WiLKS,  Secretary. 

A  Beautiful  Free  Booklet  giving  full  particulars  and  testimonials  sent  on  receii>i  of  i>ostcard. 

■^BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS;  GENUINE  ONLY  IN  OUR  MARKED  BAGS,  CONTAINING  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS.  "WE 

Prices,  includins  ba.Lis,  1  bushel  2'3,  4  bushels  6/-,  5-4  bushels  28/9.  10-4  bushels  SS/-,  20-4  bushels  lOO,'- 
Carriage  forxv.ird  for  cash  with  order. 

WAKELEV'S  GROUND  GARDEN  LIME  (Caustic  or  Quick  Lime),  3/6  bushel  bag.  carriage  forward. 

WAKELEY     BROS.     A     CO.,    LTD.,TSa,  BANKSIDE,     LONDON,    S.B.I. 


BENTLEYS 
Concentrated  Alkali 

(WINTER   WASH) 

A   highly  effective   and  most  popular  Winter 
Wash  for  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees  of  every  kind. 

In  tins  sufficient  to  make  22.  galls,  of  Wash. 

1   to  5  tins,  3/7  each.  8  tins,  3/5  each. 

12  tins,  3/3  each.  20  tins  3/1   each. 

40  tins,  2/11   each. 

Carriage  paid  on   716  orders  and  upwards. 


WEED   DESTROYERS 
DAISY  KILLER  (LAWN  iSAND) 
INSECTICIDES       FUNGICIDES 
FUMIGANTS         FERTILIZERS 

Catalogue  on   Application. 


Sole  Manufacturers  : 

JOSEPH  BENTLEY,  Ltd. 

CHEMICAL  WORKS 

BARROW-ON-HUMBER,    HULL 


RITO 

<Matiii/acti(reif  iiiulcr  Royal  Letters  Patent) 

FOR 

BULBS 


All  interested  in  Bulb   Culture  should 
not  fail  to  procure  at  once 

RITO  BULB    MOULD 

and  ensure  a  fine  display  during 

Spring.     It  not  only  promotes  fine 

healthy  growth,  but  also  excellent 

flowers. 

RITO  HULB  MOULD  can  be  obtained  from 
all  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen  and  Corn  Merchants 

Price   Per   Bushel,   7/-  :       Half  Bushel,   4/- 

Carriage  Paid.  Casit  With  Order. 

OR     DIRECT    FROM 

THE   MOLASSINE    Co.,    Ltd. 

22,  Tunnel  Avenue,  Greenwich,  S.E.  10 


Handkerchiefs 

are    always    welcomed 

No  matter  whom  the  recipient  may  be,  especially  if  their  usefulness  is 
enhanced  by,  the  beauty  and  long  wearing:  r  qualities  associated  with 
those  produced  by  the  famous  linen  manufacturers, Robinson  and  Cleaver. 

We    guarantee   delivery    of  all 
parcels    to    customer's    address 

Write  to-day  for  price  list  No.  46s-  and  cuttings,  sent  post  free. 

ROBINSON   &    CLEAVER    LTD. 

LINEN      Manufacturers,      BELFAST 


and  makes  the  Garden  j„^[^„, 
^av  all  the  year  round  r^:±A-vr. 


SoKl  ev 

i.K,\Nni-:n  .'v  s    .a 


■'\  whpre  for  Horticultural  purposes  in  PACKI    IS  lOd    cS:  1  6.  an.!    ti 

■  FO  BAC.s     ;  lbs..  3/9;  1411.S..6  6;  ^-S  ll.s..  1  I/o  ;  S;;  Ih-;..  20  -  ;  112  11-?..  37, -.  ur 
lis    Crr.ane  Pa  lI  in  tlie  United  KingiU.ni  i.ri-  ash  wit ti  ( ir.lcr  I t-xci't  PACKETS). 


CLAY    &    b.QN. 


*ji'(,      L::fJ.\j. 
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USD  FOB    CANADIAN   UAQAZINB 
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Price  THREEPE^CE 

Yearly   Subscription 
Inland.  17/i  :   Foreigp    17/4. 


A    NEW    CURRANT    SOUTHWELL    RED. 


SUTTON'S    BULBS 

GOLD  MEDAL  COLLECTIONS  OF  DARWIN  TULIPS 


500  in   50  named  varieties,  our  selection 
250    „    25 
100   „     10 
50    „    10 


97/6 
50/- 
21/6 
11/6 


COMPLETE    LIST    OF    BEST    NAMED    VARIETIES   FKEE  ON    APf^LICATION 


fijLCt0Ttyf<f< 


OTCO 


The  King's  Seedsmen 

READING 


BARR'S  GOLD  MEDAL  DAFFODILS 

FOR  POTS,  BORDERS  AND  NATURALISING. 

HOBOKEN,  canary  yellow  trumiiet  variety,  very  early  Per  ICO.  25/- ;  per  doz..  3/6 

TALMA,    bright  yellow  large  trumpet  variety,  very    early       Per  100.42/-;  per  doz.,  S/6 

LADY  AUDREY,   beautiful    while     trumpet    variety,    highly    recommended 

Per  100.  42/-  ;  per  doz    5/6 

INCOMPARABILIS    YELLOW   STANDARD,    very    large   yellow   chalice 

cup  varietv,  Per  100.  55/-  ;  per  do/.,  7/6 

BARRII  CONSPICUUS,  fine  showy  chalice-cup  variety,  extra  strong  bulbs 

Per  100, 15/-  ;  per  drz,.  2/3 

LEEDSII  WHITE  LADY, beautiful  white  chalice-cup  variety  Per  100.  32/6;  per  doz., 4/6 

Dehcripiive  Caialoi^ue  free  on  application, 

DADD    S,    CnUC   11.  12  &  13,  KING  STREET, 
DAnn   tt  OUnO  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.2. 

MERRYWEATHER  S  ROSES 


FOR  THE  GARDEN! 
FOR  BEDS! 


FOR  EXHIBITION! 
FOR  EVERYWHERE! 


Also  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Ornamenlal  Trees. 
Please  state  your  wants. 

H.  MERRYWEATHER  &  SONS,  LTD. 
Garden     Specialists,    SOUTHWELL,    NOTTS. 


ALLWOODII     NOVELTIES 


The  new  hardy  pl.int— half  Pink  anil  half  Carnation.     Blooms  anj  uh.> 
IS  the  t;reatest  addilion  lo  Horticulture  for  a  generation. 


■  fioni  Spring  to  Autumn  and 


1921      NOVELTIES 


JOAN      ...   Salmon  Pink  with  a  deep  centre,  greatly  admired  by  Princess  Mary. 

BETIV  ...   White,  with  a  Red  Maroon  centre. 

RUBY     ...   Dark  Red  with  a  deep  tone  ol  Chocolate  at  the  base. 

i^RICES  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELlVEK'i'.  tine  F'.Tnts  from  3;  in.  [lOts,  5/- each.  56.6  per  dozen 
Other  varieties  available  from  1/6  per  plant.  Cultu.  al  Booklet,  6d.  post  tree.  We  will  jjladly  send 
illustrated  leaflet  of  all  varieties,  or  furnish  any  inf  rmation.  on  reiiuesl. 

When  you  think  of  Carnations  you   think   of 

The   leading  Carnation  Raisers 
and  Specialists   in  the   World. 

Dept*  4, 

HAYWARDS     HEATH, 

SUSSEX 


THE   GARDEN. 
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THE   GARDEN"  CATALOGUE    GUIDE 
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NOTICE  TO   OUR   READERS 

IN  order  to  avoid  waste  in  the  printing  of 
catalogue*,  readers  are  advised  to  apply  to 
the  following  6rms  for  the  catalogues  they 
require.  We  therefore  beg  to  point  out  that  the 
under-mentioned  firms  will  be  very  pleased  to 
send  their  useful  catalogues  to  our  readers  free 
of  charge,  on  receipt  of  a  post  card. 


Rose  Specialists 

KLISHA   J.   HICKS,   M.C.,   N.R.S.,   etc. 

HURST,   BERKS. 

The  Champion   Decorative   Rose   Grower   of   England. 


Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 


KKLWAY   &   SON 
Retail  Plant  Department 
LANGPORT,  SOMERSET 


Hardy  Plante 

ColourBordere 

Gladioli 


J.  CHEAL  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

NUBSEKIES 

CRAWLEY 


Landscape 
Qardeners 
Trees  and 
Shrubs,  etc. 


HARDY      AZALEAS      AND     FLOWERING     SHRUBS 

R.  &  G.  CUTHBERT, 

SOUTHGATE, 

MIDDLESEX. 


Established  1797. 
LAXTON  BROS. 

NOBSERIES 

BEDFORD 


For   planting    and 
Conservatory 
decoration. 
Catalogue  of  our 
new  and  beautiful 
varieties  post 
free. 


Strawberries 

and 

Fruit  Trees 


PERRY'S 

Habdy  Plant  Farms 

KNFIELD,   MIDDX. 


New    Alpines 
and     Perennials 

Complete    • 
Collection . 


PULHAM  &  SON 

Nurseries 
ELSENHAM.  ESSEX 


Garden  Craftsmen, 

Rockworkers, 

Rock,  Alpine 

and 

Herbaceous  Plants. 


J.  JEFFERIES  &  SON,  Ltd.,    Roses,   Fruit 

and 

Ornamental 
Trees. 


Royal  Nurseries, 
CIRENCESTER. 


Seeds  and  Bulbs 


11.  U.  BATH  Ltd. 
The  Floral  Farms 
WISBECH 


Home-Grown 
Bulbs  and 
Seeds 


G.  G.  WHITELEGG  &  Co. 
The  Nurseries, 
CHISLEHURST. 


Bulbs  and  Irises 
New  Catalogue 
Now   Ready, 
Post  Free  on 
Request. 


BLACKMORE  &  LANGDON 
TwERTON  Hill  Nursery 
BATH 


Begonias 
Delphiniums 
Qloxinias 
Cyclamen,  etc. 


HENRY  ECKFORD 

Wem 

SHROPSHIRE 


Sweet  Peas  and 
Garden  Seeds 
Fertilizers 


DAWKINS 

108,  King's  Road 
CHELSEA    S.W. 


Gladioli  and 

Lilium   List 
Free  on  application. 


Garden  Sundries 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 
234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E.  1 


XL    ALL 

Trade  Insecticide  & 
only. 

Fumigants 


CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltl.. 
SHAD  Thames,  S.E.  1   and 
Bedford  Chambers 
Covent  Garden,   W.C.  2 


Merchants  and 

Manufacturers 

of  Horticultural 

Sundries, 

Fertilisers  and 

Insecticides 

etc. 


BARNARDS,  Ltd. 
NORWICH 


Qarden  Espaliers 
&  Trainers.  Par- 
ticulars of  our 
Stock  on  appli- 
cation 


m 


King's  Acre  I 

me 

75  Gold  Medals  and  18  Silver  | 
Cups  Awarded  to  our  Exhibits  |i 
during  Seasons    1909-1920.| 


160    ACRES 


ixci.uDixi:; 


.1.  BENTLEY,  Ltd. 
Ba  iirow-on-Humbeb 
HULL 


Weed  DestroyerB 
Lawn  Sand 
Insecticides 
Fertilizers 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 

234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E. 


XL  ALL 

Trade  Fertilizers  and 
only.       Agricultural 
Manures 


1  ; 


The  New  DESTRUCTOR  CO.  Rubbish 

Ltd. 
Station  Road.  PERSHORE.      Destructors 


Landscape  Gardening 


WHITELEGG  &  CO. 
CHISLEHURST 

WRITE    US 


Landscape  and 
Qarden  Archi- 
tects, specialise 
in  Rock,  Water 
and  Formal 
Qardens,  etc. 


K.   WALLACE   &  CO.,  Ltd. 

The  Old  G.\rdexs, 
TUNBRIDGE  WELLS 


Landscape    i;  Garden 
Architects.  Queen 

Alexandra's    Cup     for 
Best  Rock  and  Wate- 
Garden     lotf  rnational 
Show,  UU2. 


m 


m 


Sfa 


FRUIT  TREES, 
VINES,  ROSES, 

FOREST  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES  AND  SHRUBS,  ALPINE 
AND  HERBACEOUS   PLANTS. 

New  Catalogues,  containing  much  use- 
ful information,  free  upon  application. 

King's   Acre   Nurseries 
HEREFORD.    ^'^■ 


^ 


^ 


^ 

M 


Heating  Apparatus 

C.  p.  KINNELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.        Boiler 
Greenhouse  Heating  List  No.  42 

SouTHWARK  St.,  London.S.E.  I    Post  Free. 


GHEALS' 


DON'T  FORGET  TO  WASH 

YOUR    FRUIT   TREES    AND    BUSHES    WITH 

XL   ALL    WINTER    WASH 

In  1  lb.  and  28  lb.  Tins 

From  the  Horticultural    Trade  Everywhere 
Mtiimfacttiicr  : 

G.    H.    RICHARDS 

234,  Borough  High  St.,  London,  S.E.I 

FOR   SALE. 

Highly  Productive  Market  Garden 

Enclosed  by  high  brick  aaA  stone  walls. 

Including  GOOD  DJVELLIXO  HOUSE,  Bothy.  Fruit 
Koom.  Boiler  House,  Gardener's  Offices,  Implement  Shed  and 
Water  Reservoir. 

The  GAllDEN  extends  to  TEN  Acres,  or  thereabotits, 
FIVE  A  cres  of  which  is  enclosed  by  a  high  brici;  wall,  most 
of  wliich  are  piped  and  covered  witli  choicest  trained  Iruit  trees. 

The  Gardens  are  planted  with  excellent  fruit  bearing  trees, 
of  choicest  varieties,  including  aliout  140  Apple  trees,  KiO 
Pear  trees,  30  Plum  trees,  30  Cherry  trees,  Apricot  trees. 
Peach  trees,  large  beds  of  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Kaspberries 
and   Strawberries,   capable  of   bearing  abundant  fruit  next 

season.  

SEVEN    LARGE    GREENHOUSES. 

Vegetable  House,  and  Three  Large  Frames. 

Situated  tliree  miles  from  Pontefract,  in  the  county  of 
Yorks. 

Full  particulars  apply  Capt.  \V.  P.VBLonR,  Estate  Agent, 
Croft,  Darlington. 


HORTICULTURAL 
ESTABLISHMENT 

NURSERIES,  120  Acres, 
containing  prime  stock  of 

ORNAMENTAL     TREIS,     Shrubs,     Roses,     Climbers, 

Rhododendrons,  Forest  Trees,  etc. 
FRUIT  TREES.     An  immense  stock,  True  to  Name, 

Healthv  and  Hardy. 
HARDY  FLOWERS  for  Borders,  Rock  Gardens,  Wild 

Gardens,  Bog  Gardens,  etc. 

Descriptive  Cfrtalogues  of  each  dcpar'ment  PoHFree. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  and  Garden  Architecture, 
Designs  prepared,  Advice  given,  and  Work 
carried  out  all  over  the  Kingdom. 

J.  CHEAL  &  SONS,  LTD..  Crawley,  SUSSEX 
AUCTION     SALES    of 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH  and  DUTCH  BULBS 

in  lots  to  suit  all  buyers  by 

PROTHEROE   &    MORRIS, 

at  tlieir  Central  Sale  Rooms,  everv  MOXD.^Y,  WEDNF.S 

DAY  AND  FKlHAY.     Write  lor  (atalo^nics. 
67  &  68,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.G. 2 


K£«                           "    '                                                     -       "    -  -. 

M           Our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  M 

I  FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES  | 

I         HARDY    PERENNIALS  g 


is  now  ready  and  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 
Our  stocks  of  all  kinds  are  in  splendid  condition  this 
season  and  we  shall  be  able  to  despatch  orders 
promptly. 

PLANT    NOW 

and  take  advantage  of  the  sun's  heat   stored  in  the 

soil. 

Early  planted  trees  hardly  feel  the  check  of  removal. 


P  THE  BARNHAM  NURSERIES,  Ltd.  | 

ili  BARNHAM     JUNCTION,    SUSSEX.  S 
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BEST    QUALITY    AND    VALUE. 

WEBB'S      VEGETABLE        SEEDS 


FOR 


ALLOTMENT  HOLDERS.  Special  li.-^t  of  the  finest  varieties 
o^'  vegetable  ?ee<is  to  grow  on  allotments.  Post  free  to 
secretaries  of  allotment  societies. — Wecr  A  SONS,  Lti>., 
The  King's  Seedsmen.  Stonrbridge. 


WATERERS'    RHODODENDRONS 

Azaleas.  Rare  Shrubs,  Japanese  Cherries,  Maples,  and 
Chinese  subjects.  Roman  Hyacinths,  Nardssus.  Freesias. 
Tulips,  Bulbs  for  bowl  culture  and  bedding;  Alpine  and 
Herbaceous  Plants ;  Fruit  Trees,  Strawberries,  lor  forcing 
and  planting,  etc.  Roses  in  ali  forms. — John  Waterer, 
Suns  A  Cftisr.  Ltd..  Ragshot,  Surrey,  and  Twyford.  Berks. 


GREENHOUSE  PAINTING  AND   GLAZING 

— "  VITROLITE"  superior  to  White  Lead  Paint,  25/-  per 
gill.  Cans  extra.  "  Plastine,"  Biipersedes  Putty,  44/-  per 
cwt. — Full  particulars  from  Walter  Carson  &  Sons,  Grove 
Works.  Battersea.     Agents  throughout  the  Country. 

FLOWER  POTS.— 10  8in.,  15  6in.,  15  5in.. 

15  4in  .  15  3in.,  complete,  packed  free,  15s.  Illustrated 
list  of  pots,  saucers,  seed  and  cutting  pans,  seakale.  and 
rhubarb  pots,  etc.,  free. — Thos.  Jeav0N5,  Potteries,  Brierlev 
Hill. 

HOME  MADE  PICKLES.  By  Anne  Amateur. 

The  second  edition  of  this  popular  booklet  i.s  now  on 
sale,  91.  net,  liy  post  lid. — "Country  Life,"  Offices, 
20.  Tavistock.  Street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C.ii. 

WELLS'  CHRYSANTHEMUM  CATALOGUE 

now  ready.  Post  free  on  application. — W.  Wells  and 
Co.,  Chrysanfhennim  Nurseries.  Merstham,  Surrey. 

RABBIT-KEEPING.— A    practical    booklet 

on  the  best  and  most  proficabie  met.hor!=i  of  Rabbit-Keep'n^, 
for  all  Garden  Owners  in  Town  or  Country.  By  C.  J.  Divies. 
2nd  irapressirn.  9d.  ret,  by  post  lid. — Published  at  the 
Offices  of  *'  Country  Lifg,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavietock  Street, 
Cuvent  Garden,  W.C.  U 

100    BEST    ALPINES.— List,  giving  height, 

colour,  flowering  period,  aspect  and  soil,  post  free.  Sample 
collections  for  sun  or  shade,  9s.  doz.  free. — Bowell  aod 
Skarratt,  Alpine  Specialists,  Cheltenham. 

RARE  SHRUBS,  including  Himalayan  and 

Chinese  Rhododendrons,  Alpines  fpot  grown),  Herbaceous 
Plants,  Bulbs,  etc.  Write  for  Catalogues,  G.  Rel'THE, 
KestOD,  Kent. 


PERPETUAL  CARNATIONS  ILLUSTRATED 

— A  thoroughly  practical  and  well-illustrated  book  on  these 
beautiful  and  popular  flowers,  written  by  Laurence  J.  Cook. 
is  now  ready.  Price  2/(i  net,  postaue  4d.  extra.  It  is 
published  at  the  offices  of  "Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C-  2. 


WAKELEY'S  PATENTED  HOP  MANURE. 

— The  only  reliable  and  complete  substitute  for  Stable 
manure.     See  advt.  on  p.  xii. 

THE  GARDEN  DOCTOR  :   Plants  in  Health 

and  Disease,  by  F.  .J.  C'HiTTENbEX.  V.lt.H..  freely  illu.strated 
7.6  net.  by  post  8,-.  A  Trospectus  of  this  practical  book 
will  be  sent  post  free  on  application  to  The  1\L\n.iger. 
"  COUNTRY  Life."  Lti..  20.  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  1. 

BURBAGE   ROSES   on  Pedigree   Stocks.— 

1,000  varieties  prown.  List  of  "The  Hundred  Best  Roses," 
post  free. — The  Burbage  Nurseries,  Nr.  Hincklej-, 
Leicestershire.  Established  1773.  (Manager,  G.  fiEiET, 
F.E.H.S.) 

DUCKS,     GEESE     AND      TURKEYS,      b\ 

Will  Hooley,  F.Z.S.,  F.B.S.A.— Acopy  of  this  helpful  booklet 
on  the  breeding,  feeding  and  fattening  of  Ducks,  Geese  and 
Turkeys,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  lid.  addressed 
to  The  Manager,  "  Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2 


BARR'S      GOLD      MEDAL       DAFFODILS 

(awarded  47  Gold  Medals,  5  .Silver  Cups). — The  flnest  sorts 
for  Pots,  Bowls.  Exliibitioii,  Flower  Borders  and  to 
Naturalise.  Also  many  New  Needling  Varieties  offered  for 
the  tirst  time.        Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 


BARR'S    HYACINTHS,    TULIPS,    LILIES, 

CROCUSES,  IRISES,  etc.,  for  pots  and  bedding.  Finest 
quality.  Descriptive  Catalogue  with  special  circular  of 
Bulbs  for  Bowl  culture,  free. — Barr  &  Sons,  11,  12  &  13, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 2. 


THE  DOUGLAS  CLOVES.— Our   wonderful 

new  strain  of  Hardy  Liorder  Clove  Carnation  has  been  the 
sensation  of  the  19:i0  shows.  Rigid  stems,  perfect  of  calyx, 
glorious  scent!  Thev  do  grandly  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain.  Catalogue  free  to  intending  purchasers.  Seed 
2,6  and  5,'-. — J.  Douglas,  Great  Bookham. 


LOVELY   SPRING   FLOWERING    PLANTS 

for  autumn  planting,  including  polyanthus  in  ail  beautiful 
shades,  yellow  allysum,  forget-me-not,  pansiea,  strawberry 
plants,  strong.  Nowready.  Catalogue  free. — Erxxst  Hills, 
The  E-hydd  Nurseries,  Hanley  Castle,  Worcestershire. 


STORING    VEGETABLES    AND    FRUITS : 

with  chapters  on  "  Drying  in  the  Oven  and  by  the  Kitchen 
Fire,"  By  Herbert  Cowley  (Editor  of  The  Garden).  9d. 
net,  by  post,  lid. — Published  at  the  Offices  of  "  Country 
Life,"  Ltd.,  20.  Tavistock  Street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


WE      CAN      NOW      OFFER      PRIMULAS, 

capitata.  Od.  each;  Asthore  x  Red  Hugh  and  Beesiana  x 
Red  Hugh,  2  6  each,  postage  extra.  List  of  Alpine,  etc.. 
Plants  free  on  application. — Manager,  Lissadell.  sligo. 


ROCK  PLANTS,  best  varieties,  inexpensive. 

List  free  — Marion  Gledstanes,  Fardross,  Clogher,  Ireland, 


JAMES  GRAY,  LTD.,  Buildeis  oi  Conser- 
vatories, Greenhouses,  etc.,  and  Heating  Engineers,  Danvere 
street,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W.  3.  Wire:  Gray,  Kensington  fll'. 
Telephone  :  Kensington,  90  &  91. 


SEWAGE      DISPOSAL      FOR      COUNTRY 

HOUSES. — No  emptyiug  ol  cesspools;  a  perfect  fertilizer; 
no  solids  ;  no  open  Alters  ;  perfectly  automatic  ;  everything 
underground.  State  particulars. — William  Beattib,  8, 
Lower  Grosveaor  Place,  Westminster. 

IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING  for  gardens, 

tree  guards,  gates,  arches,  espaliers,  rose  stakes,  and  orna- 
mental garden  iron  and  wire  work  of  every  description.  Send 
for  illustrated  catalogue.  Also  kennel  railing  and  poultry 
fencing.  Ask  for  separate  lists. — Boulton  A  Paul,  Ltd., 
Manufacturers,  Norwich. 


PERRY'S  NEW  ALPINE  AND  PERENNIAL 

CATALOGUE,  containing  many  now  and  rare-  jilants,  bulbs, 
etc. — Pekky's  Harpv  Plant  Farm.  EnSeld,  Middlesex. 

FRUIT    GROWING    FOR     BEGINNERS 

By  F.  W.  Harvey.  140  pages.  40  illustrations.  1/3  net : 
cloth  1/H  net ;  postage  4d.  e.\tra. — Published  at  the  Offices 
of  "  COUNTRY  Life,"  Ltd  .  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden.  W.C.  2. 


ROCK      GARDEN      PLANTS. —  Where 

and  ID  What  Soils  to  Plant  Them.  A  useful  guide  to 
garden  lovers,  with  catalogue,  48  pages,  post  free. — 
G.  R.  Phtpps.   Alpine  Nurserv,  Barnham,  Bognor. 

RIVERS'   FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,   VINES, 

Figs,  Oranges  and  Orchard  House  trees  are  of  flrat-class 
quality,  and  a  large  and  select  stock  is  always  on  view. 
Inspection  invited.  Price  list  post  free  on  application. — 
THOS.  Rivers  A  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts 


WM.   DUNCAN   TUCKER   &  SONS,   LTD., 

Lawrence  Road,  South  Tottenham,  N.  15. — Conservatories, 
Winter  Gardens,  Vineries,  Peach  Houses,  Portable  Build- 
ings, etc. 


SPLENDID     YELLOW     FIBROUS 

Pure  Leaf  Mould,  Coarse  Sand,  each  5/-  per  sack.  Prepared 
Compost,  6/0  Cocoanut  Fibre,  5/6  per  sack.  Eainit,  14  lbs 
3  9. — W.  Herbert  &  Co..  Hoj  Exchange.  London,  S.E. 


LOAM   LAXTONS'  FRUIT  TREES,  SMALL  FRUITS 

AND  STRAWBERRIES.  New  catalogue,  containing 
novelties,  gratis.  Hints  on  plantiniz  and  pruning,  2d. — 
Laxton  Brothers,  Bedford. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT  KELWAY'S 

COLOUR  BOiiOERS.— Are  you  content  ivith  your 
Herbaceous  Border,  or  have  you  blank,  unnecessary 
gaps,  or  colom-s  that  clash?  If  so,  write  to  KELW4Y'S. 
They  can  scheme  out  a  border  of  any  sliape  or  size.  There 
is  a  special  fascination  about  their  colour  schemes  that 
charms  with  each  successive  month — a  flaming  I)laze  of 
colour  from  gold  through  red  and  russet  to  purple  ;  touche<i 
here  and  there  witli  silvery  blue  and  M'hite. — Kf.lway  and 
Son,  The  Royal  Horticulturists,  langport,  Somerset. 


DOBBIE'S  AUTUMN  LIST  of  Bulbs,  Roses, 

Sweet  Peas,  Ve;;etable  Seeds,  and  Plants,  post  free.  Also 
List  of  Seed  Potatoes.— DOBUIE  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Royal  Florists, 
Edinburgh. 


BATH'S     HOME-GROWN     BULBS.— iNew 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  finest  Narcissi,  Tulips,  Hya- 
cinths, etc.,  as  supplied  to  the  royal  parks  and  gardens, 
with  f\ill  cultural  directions,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent 
post  free  on  application. 


BATH'S    ROSES     AND     PjEONIES.— New 

Illustrated  Catalogue  containing  full  cultural  notes,  of  the 
best  new  and  standard  varieties,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  applicatioa.— (Dept.  E.),R.H.  Bath,  Ltd., 
The  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech. 


McDOUGALL'S     WINTER     WASH. 


Un- 


ri\alled  for  cleansing  fruit  trees  from  moss  a.nd  licin-n  ;  also 
destroys  fungoid  spores  hibernating  insects,  and  effectively 
'■hecks  the  terrible  ravages  of  canker.  1  gall,  drums,  to 
nu)ke  80  gall.  wash.  13s.  Od.  each  ;  quarts,  4s.  Cd.  ;  pints. 
2s.  9d.  From  Seedsmen,  Ironmongers,  etc.  Send  .^or 
siiecial.  leaflet. — JIcnoroALL  Bros.,  Ltd..  Port  Street. 
Jtanche^ter. 

McDOUGALL'S    "  FUMERS  "  &    INSECTI- 

CIDE  "  Sheets  ■'  for  greenhouse  fumigation  ,  ?afe,  effective 
and  econouucal.  Sold  by  all  Seedsmen.  Ironmon.gers.  etc  — 
MrnnuGAlt,  Brti*,.  Ltd..  Port  Street.  Manchester. 

ROCKERY     PLANTS     SPECIALITY.— List 

free.— Terev  Lee.  16,  MordenRoad,  Stechford.  Birmingham, 

WALLACE'S     GOLD       MEDAL      IRISES 

shoiJd  be  planted  now.  Our  unique  publication.  Irises  and 
Iris  (Jardens,  free  on  application. 


WALLACE'S  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  AND 

ALPINE  EHOD0DEXDR0X5  AND  AZALEAS.  New 
lists  free. 

WALLACE'S  LILIES,  TULIPS,  EREMURUS, 

Calochorti,  Narcissus,  Hyacinths,  Crocus,  etc.  Our  catalogue 
of  these  is  ready,  free  on  application. — R.  Wallace  .t  Co  , 
Ltd.,  The  Old  Gardens,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

HOCKEY,  GOLF,  CROQUET  AND  LAWN 

Tennis.  Invaluaole  booklets  on  these  pastimes,  hv  authori- 
tative writers,  are  published  at  the  offices  of  '•  Cofntry 
Life,"  Ltd,,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C  2 
9d.  eacli,  b>'  post  lid. 

BIRDS'    BATHS,  GARDEN    VASES,  SUN- 

DIALS,  NESTING  BOXES.  Catalogue  (No.  4)  free  — 
Moorton.  5,  Thornton  Avenue.  Chiswick. 

KING'S     ACRE     SHRUBS,     TREES     AND 

HEDGING  PLANTS.  New  illustrated  catalogue  now 
ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  free  on  application. — KINO'5 
Acre  Nurseries  Ltd.,  Hereford. 


HEATING      APPARATUS     FOR     GREEN- 

houses,  rineries,  etc.,  supplied  with  various  arrangements 
of  pipes.  Vangu.ird.  conical,  sectional,  saddle  and  coil 
boilers.  Pipes,  fittings,  etc.  Illustrated  list  G  free  — 
THOS.  Jeavons,  Silver  Street  Works   Brierlev  Hill 


THE    ROCK   GARDEN Now   Ready,    the 

2nd  Edition  of  this  popular  book  by  E.  H.  Jenkins,  7s.  6d. 
net,  by  post  8s.  Beautifully  illustrated.  Published  at  the 
offices  of  "  Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2, 


THERKILDSEN'S  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES, 

etc.,  grown  here  within  two  miles  of  the  sea.  New  illustrated 
catalogue  free. — K.  Therkildsen.  F.R.H.S.  (Danish 
Nationality).  The  Rose  Gardens.  Kew.  Southport, 
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ORCHIDS 

of  vigorous  habit  and  superior  constitution. 
A  visit  to  our  Establishment  is  cordially  in- 
vited to  inspect  our  immense  and  interesting 

STOCK  R\!SED  BY  THE 

PURE  CULTURE  SYSTEM 

Choice  Species,  Rare  Botanical  Specimens, 

Albinos  in   warm   and   cool  sections  also   a 

speciality. 

Expert  advice  given  and  all  requisites  supplied 

for  the  good  culture  of  Orchids. 

GHARLE8W0RTH  &  GO., 

HAYWARDS    HEATH. 

PLANTING   SEASON. 


GEO.    JAGKMAN   &  SON, 

WOKING  NURSERIES, 
SURREY. 

iEsfablishcd  ovef  a  Century.) 
Invite  inspection  of  their  large  and  varied  stock  of 

ORNAMENTAL     TREES     AND     SHRUBS. 
ROSES,   CLIMBERS. 
FRUIT  AND  FOREST  TREES. 
HERBACEOUS     AND     ALPINE     PLANTS. 

■200  A("res  of  Stock  to  select  from. 
Catalogues  free  on  Application . 


Advice  given   on  all    matters    appertaining  to 

LANDSCAPE   GARDENING 

and     Estate     Improvements. 


RITO 

(Manufactured  under  Royal  Lettcru  Patent) 

FOR 

BULBS 


All  interested  in   Bulb   Culture  should 
not  fail  to  procure  at  once 

RITO  BULB    MOULD 

and  ensure  a  fine  display  during 

Spring.     !t  not  only  promotes  fine 

healthy  growth,  but  also  excellent 

flowers. 


RITO  BULB  MOULD  can  be  obtained  from 
all  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen  and  Corn  Merchants 

Price  Per  Bushel,   7/-  :  ^Half  Bushel,   4-/- 
Carriage  Paid.  Cash  With  Order. 

OR     DIRECT    FROM 

THE   MOLASSINE    Co.,    Ltd. 

22,  Tunnel  Avenue,  Greenwich,  S.E.  10 


32nd    SEASON. 


MRS.PYM'S  FAMOUS  PLANTS 

GOOD    AND    CHEAP. 

Post'free,  OP  carriage     paid    passenger    train.      Packing    [free,    no    delay.      24/-    worthi    for    20/-.      Lots    can^^be 

divided.    *   Please  add  4d.  extra  for  orders  under  3/-,  to  help  meet  high   rate  of    postage.       Cash    with    order. 

Plant  now  for  success.     Splendid  strong,  hardy  plants,  to  flower  well  next  year. 


Alyssum,  Gold  Dust,  G,  1/4.  Anthemis  Kehvayi,  4,  1/6. 
Anchusa  Dronmore,  gloriou.s  blue,  4,  1/6.  Antirrhinum, 
strong,  sturdy  transplanted,  12,  2/-.  Aquilegia,  long- 
spurred,  6, 1/6';  mixed  sorts,  12,  1/9.  Aubrietia,  neli  purple, 
12,  l/».  Auricula,  Alpine,  6,  1/6.  Auricula,  show  varieties, 
4,1/6.  Alatroemeria,  Flame,  S,  1/6.  Achillea  Pearl,  6,  1/6. 
Agrostemma,  crimson,  0,  1/0.  Alpine  Wallflowers,  20, 
1/6.     Alpine  Pinks,  6,  1/4.    Arabis,  double  white,  b,  1/4. 

Brompton  Stocks,  large,  separate  or  mixed,  6,  1/6. 

Campanula,  dwarf  Carpatica  and  Wahlenbergia,  4,  1/6. 
Campanula,  tall,  Grandis,  Macrantha,  I'ersicifolia.  4.  1/b. 
Campanula  Pvramidalis,  handsome  Chimney  Bellflowcr, 
blue  or  white,  two-year  plants,  2,  1/6.  Canterbury  Bells, 
splendid  plants  for  grand  show,  large  flowering,  white,  pinK, 
blue  and  new  hybrids,  single,  12,  2/-.  Doubles,  and  Cup  and 
Saucer,  same  colours  6,  1/6.  Carnations,  good  double 
border,  mixed,  6, 1/6.  Carnations,  Scarlet  or  White  Grenadin, 
4  1/6  Carnation  Vienna,  Carnation  Chaubaud,  4,  l/t>. 
Carnation  Margaret,  scarlet,  crimson,  ^ihite,  pink,  yellow 
ground,  Clove  scented,  4,  1/4.  Chinese  Pinks,  12,  l,b. 
Cornflowers,  Blue,  12,  1/6.  Coreopsis  grandiflora,  b  1/b. 
Cistus,  Rock,  6,  1/6.  Chrysanthemum,  maximun),  large 
white,  market  favomite,  Robinsonii,  Mrs.  Bell,  6,  i/b. 
Centaurea  monfana,  large  perennial  Cornflower,  4,  i/4. 
Christmas  Roses,  large  roots,  full  of  bud  2, 1/9.  Cowslips, 
red,  6,  1/4.     Crucianella,  pink,  6   ""4. 

Daisies  for  bedding,  the  new  variety,  enormous  double 
blooms,  pink  or  white,  15,  1/6.  Daisies,  ordinary  double 
pink  and  white  bedding,  20,  1/6.  Dianthus,  new  type  eciiial 
Carnations,  all  colours,  12,  1/6  Delphiniums,  splendid 
pl.ants.  good  varieties,  2,  1/4.  Dianthus,  creeping,  bright 
crimson,  4,  1/4.    Dielytra  spectabilis,  Bleeding  Heart,  large 

Evening  Primrose,  tall  or  dwarf,  4,  1/4.  Ecoremo- 
carpus,  hardy  climber   trusses  orange  flowers,  2,  1/4. 

Forget-me-nots,  best  compact  large  flowering,  dark  or 
light  blue,  l-i,  1/6.  ■  Foxgloves,  purple,  pink  or  white,  12, 
1/6.     Fuchsia,  hardy  crimson  liush,  4,  1/9. 

Oaillardia  grandiflora,  splendid  colours,  enormous  blooms, 
(i  1/6  Qypsophila  paniculata,  4,  1/6.  Geum  Mrs.  Brad 
Shaw,  true,  large  double  scarlet,  2,  1/6-  Qeum  Glory,  orange 
scarlet,  double  and  semi-double,  3,  1/4.  Qalega,  giaceful 
Goat's-rue,  mauve  or  white,  4,  1/6. 

3  Hollyhocks,  Kelwav's  splendid  doubles,  4,  1/6  ;  singles, 
6  1/6  Hemerocallis,  very  handsome  hardy  yellow  and 
oiange  Lilv,  3,  1/6.  Heuchera,  red,  4,  1/4.  Honesty,  9  1/6. 
Hypericum,  Rose  of  Sharon,  4,  1/6.  Helenium  Bigelowl, 
Hooperii,  Autumnal,  and  Riverton  Gem,  4,  1/4.    Helianthus, 

'Iceland     Poppies,    five     colours,     6,     1/6.       Incarvillea 

Delavavi,  verv  handsome,  2,  1/4.  Iris,  large  Flag,  white, 
yellow,  mauve',  blue,  purple,  separate,  3,  1/6 :  mixed  4,  1/b. 
iris,  Japanese,  large,  beautiful  colours,  3,  1/6. 

Lavender,  fragrant  bushes,  3,  1/6.  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
strong  flowering  crowns,  6,  1/6.  Linum,  Blue  Flax,  9,  1/6. 
Lobelia  cardinalis,  scarlet  spikes,  4,  1/6.  London  Pride, 
6  1/6  Lupin,  Yellow  Tree,  nothing  more  beautiful,  3,  1/b 
Lupin  polyphvllus,  blue,  wliite,  pink,  4,  1/6.  Lupins,  mixed, 
6,  1/6.    Lychnis,  scarlet,  salmon  or  crimson,  6,  1/6. 

Musk,  hardy  scarlet,  4,  1/4.  Monarda,  new  Cambridge 
scarlet,  3,  1/6.    Montbretra,  new  varieties,  12,  1/6. 

Pansies,  grand  plants,  superb  large  flowering  varieties, 
12,  1/6.     Pansies,  separate  colours,  for  bedding,  dark  and 


light  blue,  white,  mauve,  yellow,  crimson,  golden  puiple, 
large  plants,  12,  1/6.  Poppies,  Oriental,  named  varieties, 
extremely  handsome,  6,  1/6.  Poppies,  scarlet  and  crimsoa. 
Oriental,  enormous  blooms,  12, 1/6.  Passion  Flowers,  hardy, 
blue  and  whit«,  2,  1/4.  Peas,  Everlasting,  large  roots,  3,  1  V.. 
Pinks,  coloured,  9,  1/6.  Pinks,  fragrant  double  white,  6,  1, 6 
Pinks  Mrs.  Sinkins,  3,  1/6.  Pinks,  Indian,  12,  1/6.  Pyre- 
thrum,  Kelway's  beautiful  varieties,  4.  1/6.  Peeonies,  2 
1/6.  Polemonium,  blue,  0,  1/4.  Polyanthus,  Kelway'E 
splendid  border,  6,  1/4.  Potentilla,  double  and  semi-double, 
rich  crimson,  4,  1/4.  Pentstemon,  scarlet,  and  Excelsior 
strain,  3,  1/6. 

Ribbon  Grass,  gold  and  silver,  6  clumps,  1/6.  Rose 
Campion,  crimson,  9,  1/6.  Rosemary  bushes,  2,  1/4. 
Rudbeckia  Newmanii,  4,  1/0.  Rudbeckia  Golden  Ball, 
double,  4,  1/6.    Rudbeckia,  new  red,  2,  1/4. 

Salvia  pratensis,  spikes  rich  purple,  3,  1/4.  Scabious, 
sweet,  9,  1/4.  Solomon's  Seal,  strong  dowering  roots, 
6,  1/4.  Silene,  pink  Compacta,  15,  1/6.  Sweet  Williams, 
new  scarlet,  pink,  or  Crimson  Beauty,  6,  1/6  ;  mixed,  12,  1/6. 
Solidago,  Golden  Rod,  4,  1/6.  Stachys,  Lamb's-wool,  6, 
1/6.  Choice  Sedums  and  Saxifrages,  6,  1/6.  Sunflower, 
perennial,  double,  and  Miss  MelUsh,  6,  1/6 ;  good  mixed 
sorts,  12,  1/6. 

Thalictrum,  hardy  Maidenhair,  3,  1/6.  Thistle,  Queen 
of  Scots,  from  the  original  at  Fotheringay  Castle,  3,  1/6. 
Thrift,  pink  flowers,  compact  12,  1/6.  Tritoma,  Red-hot 
Poker,  large  roots,  3,  1/6. 

Valerian,  old  crimson  favourite,  9  1/6.  Verbascum.  tall 
or  dwarf,  6,  1/6.  Veronica,  spikes  beautiful  blue,  4,  1/6. 
Viola  comuta,  for  rockery,  12,  1/9.  Viola,  Bath's  IJedding, 
Yellow  Gem,  Purple  King,  Imperial  Blue,  Snow  Oueen,  and 
mixed,  12,  1/6.  Viola  Maggie  Slott,  best  large  mauve,  rooted 
cuttings,  6,  1/6.     Violets,  large  fragrant  blue,  6,  1/4. 

Wallflowers,  best  large-flowering'  single,  Blood-red, 
crimson,  yellow  bronze,  ;.:'t.vn,  purple,  gold,  ruby,  pinK 
separate  colours,  and  new  hybrids,  3/-  100,  12/-  500.  Wall- 
flowers, Eelway's  grand  doubles,  12,  1/6. 

Spring  Cabbage,  Winter  Tripoli  Onions,  Lettuce' 
Leeks,  Brussels  Sprouts,  1/9  100.  Parsley,  12  1/4, 
Sage,  Thyme,  Mint,  Marjoram,  Fennel,  6,  1/4. 

Flowering  Shrubs,  large  bushes,  12  assorted,  15/-  ;  6, 
9/-.  Clematis,  large  plants.  Traveller's  Joy,  1,  2/-.  Clema- 
tis montana,  large  flowering  early  white,  1,  2/6.  Jasmine, 
winter  flowering,  yellow,  large  bushes,  1,  2/6. 

Splendid  Strong,  Transplanted  Plants  for  Cool 
House  for  Winter  and  Spring  Flowering.  JIake  a  gi-and 
show.    Fig  Palm,  3,  1/4.    Asparagus  Fern,  3,  1/6,    Agatha 

coelestis,  beautiful  blue,  3,  1/4.  Begonias,  perpetual  flower- 
ing, 4,  1/6.  Calceolaria,  herbaceous,  enormous  blooms. 
4,  1/6.  Cannas,  Crozy's,  3,  1/6.  Celsia  critica,  yellow  and 
mauve,  4,  1/4.  Cinerarias,  exhibition  and  .Stellata,  6,  1/0. 
Eucalyptus,  air  purifier,  4,  1/4.  Heliotrope,  4,  1/4.  Lobelia 
cardinalis,  splendid  scarlet  spikes,  4, 1/6.  Nicotiana,  Tobacco . 
red  or  white,  4,  1/4.  Plumbago,  blue,  1,  1/4.  Primula 
malacoides,  rosy  lilac,  for  Christmas  bloom,  4,  1/4  Primula 
obconica,  new  giant  pink  and  crimson  shades,  perpetual 
flowering,  4,  1/4.  Primula  kewensis,  yellow,  early,  4,  1/4. 
Primula  sinensis,  lovely  colours,  4,  1/4.  Rehmannia,  pink 
trumpet,  4,  1/4.  Scarlet  Salvias,  4,  1/4.  Saxifraga 
Mother  of  Thousands,  4,  1/4.  Schizanthus  Wisetoniensia, 
4,  1/4.  Smilax,  4,  1/4.  Streptocarpus,  Veitch's  lovely 
hybrids,  4,  1/4.  Pentstemons,  j,'iand  Excelsior  strain,  4, 
1/4.  Fuchsia,  choice,  3.  1/4.  Peruvian  Lily,  flame  shades, 
3,  1/6.     Catalogue  Free. 


MRS-    PYM,    F.R.H.S., 

10,  VINE    HOUSE,   WOOOSTONE,   PETERBOROUGH. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Strong  lieallbyplants. specially  arcwn  in  pots;  Royal  Sovereign 
and    Sir    Joseph    Paxton :     ready    for    immediate    delivery. 

FRUIT    TREES     IN    GREAT    VARIETY 

ILLUSTRATED    LISI'  ON    APPLICATION. 

JAMES  VERT  &  SONS,  SAFFRON  WflLDEN 
UO  L  L  I  N  'S 

FAMOUS  ROSES 

We  .-ITU  l\ofe  Specialists  and  give  best  value. 
Send  for  our  descriptive  Catalot^ue,  post  free. 

W.    H.    COLLIN     &JSONS, 

ROSE  GROWERS,  SCRAPTOFT,  iLEICESTER 


Speciaiite. 

MAPLES 

MAGNOLIAS 

CHERRIES 


Hardy  Japanese 

AZALEAS 

IRISES 

P/EONIES 


V.   N.  GAUNTLETT    &    CO.   Ltd. 

Japanese    Nurseries.    CHIDDINGFOLD 


THEY  ARE  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

ALL7.HANDMADE. 

ARTISTIC  FERN  PANS 
AND     BULB      BOWLS. 

state  Qttantiti'^s   and  sizes  reiiuired.  and  have 

"Carriage  Paid  "  quotation,  or  verite  tor  Price 

List—PRBB 

RICHARD  8ANKEY  A  SON,  LTD. 
Poval  Potteries,  Bulwell,  Nottingham 
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WATERER'S  HIGH-GRADE  FRUIT  TREES 

MAGNIFICENT    STOCK    OF    OVER    250,000 


Noted  also  for 
BAGSHOT 
GOLD  MEDAL 
RHODODENDRONS, 

CHOICE 
ORNAMENTAL 
TREES  and 
SHRUBS, 

AZALEAS, 

CONIFERS, 

EASTERN 
SUBJECTS,  &c. 


APPLES,  PEARS,  CHERRIES, 
PLUMS,  PEACHES,  NECTARINES, 
DAMSONS,  FIGS,  GOOSEBERRIES 
CURRANTS,  RASPBERRIES, 
STRAWBERRIES,  and  other  BERRIES 

In  all   the  leading   prolific  sorts   and 
most  useful  forms 

CLEAN,  HEALTHY  AND  VIGOROUS 

Descriptive  Catalogue  on    application. 


Also  for 

DELPHINIUMS, 

PHLOXES, 

IRISES, 

PEONIES, 

and  all 

HARDY  PLANTS, 

ALPINES, 

ROCKERY  SHRUBS, 

ROSES, 

BULBS, 

&c.,  &c. 


John  Waterer,  Sons  &  Crisp,  Limited 

FRUIT     TREE     GROWERS,    TWYFORD,     BERKS 


^llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllE 

I  PLANT  NOW !  I 

=  We  beg  to  announce  that  we    = 

=  hold    an    excellent    stock    of    = 

=  well-grown                      = 

I  Ornamental  Trees,  | 

I  Shrubs,          I 

I  Conifers,  etc.      j 

=  All  intending  the  planting  of    = 

=  the  above,  should  send  for  our    = 

=  Descriptive     Catalogue     post    = 

=  free  on  application  to           S 

I  H.  LANE  &  SONS,  i 

=  The  Nurseries,                    = 

I  BERKHAMSTED.   I 


Telephone : 

18  BERKHAMSTED. 


Telegrams  : 
"  Lane,  Berkhamsted.' 


•illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllirr 


98  lbs.  from    1  lb.    of   seed 

was    the   Crop    raised    by    a 
customer  from  our 

SCOTCH     SEED 
POTATOES 

Send  now   for   our   Price   List  and   place 
your      order      for     November      delivery. 

We  Guarantee  Satisfaction. 

THYNE  &  SON, 


Merchl'iTts,   DUNDEE 


H.  J.  JONES' 

Catalogue  of  his  GOLD  MEDAL  collections  of 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  HARDY 
PHLOX    and     MICHAELMAS    DAISIES 

now  ready.  This  contains  much  useful  information, 
also  select  list  of  other  interesting  and  popular  hardy 
subjects  for  the  garden. 

Post  free,  2d.  stamp. 

Ryecroft  Nurseries,  Lewisham,  S.E.13 


JVIESSRS. 


PROTHEROE&  MORRJS 

beg  to  announce  that  their  Auction  Sales  of  English 

and     Dutch     ROSES,     Herbaceous     and    ROCK 

PLANTS,    Ornamental     Shrubs,    Rhododendrons, 

Azaleas,  Palms,  etc.,  will  take  place  on 

MONDAYS,    WEDNESDAYS    AND    FRIDAYS 

THROUGHOUT   THE   SEASON 
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Catalogues  of  the  Auctioneers, 
&    68,    Cheapside,    London, 


i.e. 


^mi 


HERBACEOUS  and 
ALPINE  PLANTS 

Our  New  Catalogue  is  just 
published ;  it  contains  an 
enormous  amount  of  in- 
formation, and  will  be  sent 
post  free  to  customers 
and  intending  purchasers 
on  receipt  of  postcard.  It 
is  a  reference  book  and 
catalogue  combined. 

Wm.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

Niiyserymenby  Royal  Warrant 
to    His    Majesty    The    King, 

BARNET,     HERTS 

And  HIGHGATE,   N. 


m 


VI. 
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Peaches  and  Nectarines, 

fine  trained  trees  from  10/6 
to  63/-  each. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines, 

a  splendid  lot  of  standard 
and  half-standard  trained 
trees  on  stems  li  to  5ft.,  21/- 
to  100/-  each.'  All  full  of 
fruiting  wood. 

Apples,  Pears,  Cherries, 
Plums  in  all  forms. 

Currants,  Raspberries, 
Strawberries  and  all 
sorts  of  Bush  Fruits. 


Please  ask  for  a  Fruit  Tree  Catalogue, 
post    free,     or    visit    our     Nurseries. 


Wm.  CUTBUSH  k  SON, 

Nurserymen  by  Royal  Warrant 
to    His     Majesty     the     King. 

THE  NURSERIES, 

BARNET,     HERTS, 

Also  HIGHGATE,  N.6. 


-»->->-»->->.»->->->-».v->-Yo>.>.>.>.^v.*.v.».>.».».y^v-v-» 
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ORDER  YOUR  FRUIT  TREES 

NOW 

FROM   THE   HOME  OF  FRUIT. 


STRONG  FRUITING 

CORDONS 

5/-    to    7/6    each. 

IX  THE  LEADI\G  SORTS  OF  APPLES,  PEARS 
Etc. 


AN  EXTRA  FINE  STOCK  OF 

QUICK  FRUITING  TREES 

BUSH,   STANDARD   AND 
HALF  STANDARD  APPLES,^  PEARS,   S 


PLUMS,  etc. 

Mv  Trees  being  exceptionally  rooted  give''quitk 
retuins.  See  illustration  and  Mr.  Cootes'  testimony, 
page  8  in  Fruit  List,  post  free. 

Doz. 
CURRANTS,  leading  sorts,  strong  bushes,  from  9/- 
GOOSEBERRIES,  „  „  „  15/- 

WORCESTER  BERRY  (My  Introduction) 
Strong  Bushes  or  Cordons  from  3/6  each 

,,  ,,  ,,  extra  strong  5/-  to  7/6  each 


Every  Fruit  Order  should   include  my 

Grand   New  Dessert  Apple, 

QUEEN     MARY. 

For  Coloured   Plate  of  this  and  full  descriptions  of 
all  other  fruit  north  groicino,  see  Catalogue,  post  free. 


EDWARD  J.   PARSONS, 


Fruit  Specialist,  WORCESTER. 
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Fine  Pyramids  and  Standards  of 

COX'S    ORANGE 

and  ALL  THE    BEST  APPLES 
PEARS,    PLUMS,    Etc. 


^ 
^ 
^ 
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COX'S  ORANGE,  the  finest  of  all  Dessert  Apples. 


WOOD  &  INGRAM 


NURSERIES, 

HUNTINGDON 


CD  1 1  IT  TRPPQ  ^"'ST  <!>"^^'TV 

■^"Hi ■  .o'£^^^  BEST  VARIETIES 

APPLES,  PEARS,    PLUMS,    CHERRIES 

Standards,  Pyramids,  Bushes,  Dwarf  Trained,  etc. 

APRICOTS.      Dwarf  trained,  in  variety. 
BLACKBERRIES.     Parsley-leaved  and  Wilson  Junior,  the  best. 

r^DARC         Standards,   John    Downie,    Dartmouth,   etc.,    free   bearing; 
ornamental,  and  fruit  splendid  for  Jellies,  etc. 

CURRANTS.      Black,  Red  and  White,  fine  bushes. 
GOOSEBERRIES.     Good  trees  of  all  the  best. 
LOGAN  BERRY.      Extra  fine  canes  of  the  true  thing. 
NUTS  &  FILBERTS,     strong  bushes  of  leading  kinds. 
PEACHES  &    NECTARINES.   Dwarf  trained,  for  ualls 
RASPBERRIES.     Good  transplanted,  well-rooted  canes. 
Catalogue  of  above,  also  Roses  and  Flowering  Shrubs,  post  free. 
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WE  are  now  on  the  threshold  of 
the  planting  season,  and  trees 
are  practically  ready  for  lifting. 
Within"  the  pages  of  this  issue 
will  be  found  the  mention  of 
incuy  admirable  hardy  fruits ;  but  stocks  are 
■shorter  now  than  they  have  been  for  years,  and 
it  is  advisable  to  place  orders  with  nurserymen 
•early,  as  they  may  have  sold  out  of  the  best  trees 
.and  varieties  if  orders  are  deferred  until  late  in 
the  season. 

Root  Pruning  of  Fruit  Trees. — In  spite  of  the 
unfavourable  siunmer  the  season  of  late  has  been 
favourable  for  ripening  the  wood  of  fruit  trees 
and,  where  necessary,  the  sooner  the  work  of 
replanting  and  root-pruning  is  done  the  better. 
If  the  old  soil  is  poor  or  exhausted  it  should  be 
removed  and  replaced  by  good  soil,  which  should 
-have  a  quantity  of  old  motar  rubble  mixed  with  i*. 
.Should  the  subsoil  be  heavy  or  retentive,  plenty 
of  drainage  material  should  be  placed  under  the 
new  soil.  If  the  loam  is  good  no  manure  of  any 
kind  is  necessary  ;  this  is  better  given  to  the  trees 
later  on  when  in  bearing. 

Pruning.- — -A  three  year  old  bush  tree  is  usually 
iurnished  with  four  or  five  long  shoots  of  the  past 
year's  growth.  All  the  pruning  it  will  require  will 
tie  to  cut  each  one  back  to  within  nine  buds  of 
its  base,  being  careful  to  cut  to  a  bud  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  shoot. 

Deep  Planting  must  be  Avoided.— A  safe 
practice  when  planting  fruit  trees  is  to  arrange 
that  the  top  roots  shall  be  within  4  inches  of 
the  surface  after  the  completion  of  planting. 
Be  careful  to  pack  round  about  the  roots 
lumps  of  the  turfy  loam.  They  will  root  into 
this  with  the  greatest  avidity.  Fruit  trees  are 
as  fond  of  it  as  dogs  are  of  bones.  Where  land 
happens  to  be  on  the  poor  side  add  a  quart  of 
bone-meal  to  the  soil  of  each  tree.  The  soil  of 
the  orchard  should  be  analysed  as  to  the  lime  it 
contains.  If  deficient,  give  more  at  planting- 
time.  When  planting  press  the  soil  firmly  and 
give  a  mulch  of  well  rotted  manure  to  the  surface 
soil  as  far  as  the  roots  extend, 

Apple  Gravenstein. — This  would  be  worth 
growing  if  only  for  the  excellent  scent  of  the 
fruit  when  it  is  ripening  in  September.  One 
or  two  Apples  will  scent  a  whole  room.  It 
is  a  handsome  fruit  of  large  Pippin  shape, 
brightly  flushed  with  red  on  the  sunny  cheek 
and  further  ornamented  with  red  stripes.  It 
is  good  both  for  eating  and  cooking,  but  if  a  few 
are  kept  for  the  scent  alone,  this  goes  on  till  they 
are  quite  shrivelled  and  beyond  any  further  use. 
Currant  Southwell  Red. — This  variety,  illus- 
trated on  the  front  cover  of  this  issue,  is  one  of 
the  heaviest  cropping  Red  Ciurants  that  we  know. 
It  flowers  late  and  so  resists  Spring  frosts.  For 
this   reason    it   sometimes    carries    a    heavy    crop 


when  other  Red  Currants  fail.  The  individual 
berrits  are  very  large,  uniform  in  size  and  of  bright 
shining  red.  It  has  such  a  very  fine  appearance 
that  it  is  being  extensively  planted  by  market 
growers,  as  the  fruits  secure  the  top  price  in  the 
market. 

Chrysanthemums  at  Kew. — Now  that  the 
frosts  and  recent  fogs  have  spoilt  the  flowers  grow- 
ing outside S  in  the  grounds,  the  conservatory 
(House  No.  4)  is  the  gayest  place  at  Kew.  The 
chief  attraction  here  is  the  Chrysanthemums, 
which  at  present  are  very  good,  in  spite  of  the  recent 
bad    fogs    experienced    in    that    neighbotu'hood. 


BUDDLEIA    ■it'UNNA.'^ENSIS. 
.-I  tiew  and  beautiful  specie^  from  Yunnan, 

The  outstanding  varieties  now  flowering  irxlude 
Queen  Mary  (pure  white),  White  Queen,  Mrs.  G. 
Drabble  (white)  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller  (white),  Mme. 
R.  Oberthur  (white),  Caterham  Bronze,  Mrs.  R. 
Luxford  (Indian  red).  Red  Cap,  White  Cap, 
Caprice  de  Printemps  (deep  rosy  pink),  Jessica 
(reddish  bronze).  Source  d'Or  (orange),  Fred 
Green  (velvety  purple)  Reginald  Vallis  (purple 
amaranth)  and  Mary  Richardson  (reddish  salmon). 
Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Algernon  Davis.^Ti.is 
large  rifined  Japanese  bloom  was  one  of  the  most 


noteworthyyof  the  large  exlubition  Japanese 
varieties  staged  at  the  Show  of  the  National 
Clurysanthemum  Society  at  the  Royal  Horii- 
cultural  Society's  Hall  on  November  2  last.  Since 
this  striking  variety  was  first  shown  in  1916,  its 
blooms  have  always  been  consistently  good  and 
attractive.  The  three  blooms  which  won  first 
prize,  set  up  in  the  class  for  any  other  colour  than 
white  or  yellow,  were  superb  examples  of  cultural 
skill.  The  florets  were  very  long,  broad  and  evenly 
arranged  in  drooping  form,  and  seldom  have  large 
Japanese  blooms  been  exhibited  so  absolutely 
devoid  of  coarseness.  This  is  one  of  the  finest 
sorts  that  Mr.  Norman  Davis  has  given  us. — D.  B.  C 
/  Buddleia  [yunnanensis.— This  new  Buddleia 
from  Yunnan  promises  to  be  a  useful  addition  to 
oiu:  late  summer  and  autumn  flowering  slirubs.  Its 
nearest  ally  is  B.  Lindleyana,  but  it  promises  to  be 
much  hardier  than  that  species.  The  plant  is 
free  in  growth,  nursery  bushes  two  years  from 
cuttings  being  already  4^  feet  to  5  feet  high  and 
full  of  flower  panicles.  The  largest  leaves  are 
6i  inches  by  3  inches,  dark  green  above  the  under- 
side and  branchlets  clothed  with  silver-grey  felt. 
Panicles  branched  terminal  and  at  the  ends  of 
axillary  branches,  the  largest  exceeding  i  foot  in 
length.  Corolla  white,  about  J  inch  across,  with 
a  rich  orange  centre,  tube  amber  J  inch  long. 
Present  indications  point  to  this  being  the  best 
hardy  white-flowered  Buddleia  suitable  for  general 
cultivation  in  our  gardens. 

In  Flower  at  Torquay. — Temperature  rather 
than  direction  of  the  wind  appears  chiefly  to 
affect  vegetation,  for,  in  spite  of  recent  keen  winds 
from  the  East  various  subjects  have  been 
beautifully  in  flower.  Among  theni  may  be 
mentioned  Solammi  jasminoides,  which  adorns 
the  fronts  of  houses;  especially  also  Cytisus 
fragrans  (C.  canariensis),  which  the  whole  year 
roimd  in  some  gardens  can  be  foimd  in  flower, 
a  circtmistance  which  depends  perhaps  upon  the 
time  of  trimming  or  cutting  back.  EscaUonia 
montevidensis,  which  is  too  tender  for  most 
parts  of  the  cotmtry,  has  shown  itself  to  be  a  very 
useful  white-flowered  shrub  for  autumn.  A 
beautiful  old  Fuchsia  growing  ia  front  garden  is 
Madame  Corueillison,  but  there  are  others,  as, 
for  instance,  F.  splendens,  which  form  good 
small  shrub;. — R.  I.   L. 


FORTHCOMING]_EVENTS. 

November  16. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Meeting.  Lecture  at  3  p.m.  by  Dr.  F.  V.  Darbishire 
on  "  Sugar  Beet  "  ;    lantern  slides. 

November  17. — Northamptonshire  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society's  Armual  E.xhibition  (three  days). 

November  18. — Brighton.  Hove  and  Sussex 
Horticultural  Society's  Meeting. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

{The  Editor  is  not    responsible    for    the    opinions 
expressed  by   correspondents.) 


DUTCH  AND  SPANISH  IRISES. 

T   HAVE  read  with  much  interest  the  article  on 
Irises  by  the   Rev.   Joseph  Jacob   (page   53S), 
and  in  response  to  tlie  Editor's  invitation  I  have 
much  pleasure   in  recording   my   experiences.     A 
few  years  ago  I  obtained  five  varieties  of  Dutcli 
Iris  from  Messrs.   Austin  and  McAslan,  Glasgow, 
and  planted  them  in  a  border  with  a  southern 
exposure  in  my  garden,  which  is  located  near  the 
coast    in   Ayrshire.     A   bed   of   Spanish   Iris   was 
planted  at  the  same  time  in  another  part  of  the 
border,  so  that  the  conditions  were  exactly  similar. 
The  ground  had  not  been  cultivated  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  as  the  soil  was  not  in  a  good  state, 
being   hard,   black   and  inclined   to   cake   in   dry 
weather,  the  prospects  of  success  were  not  encourag- 
ing.    No    protection    was    given    during    winter 
frosts,    which   reached   an   intensity    of    25°   last 
winter   and   afforded    a    good    test    of    hardiness. 
The  bulbs  were  of  first-class  quality,  and  in  the 
following  May  ^they  produced    splendid    blooms, 
taller  in  stem,  larger   in   flower,   and   about   ten 
days  earlier  than  the  Spanish  Iris.     The  failiu-es 
did  not  exceed  5  per  cent.,  and  while  the  display 
was   consistently   good   in   succeeding   years,    the 
mortality  among  the  blue  compared  unfavourably 
with  that  of  lighter  shades.     When  I  lifted  them 
last  summer,  after  leaving  them  undisturbed  for 
four  or  five  years,  I  collected  about  50  per  cent, 
of  the  blue  and  75  per  cent,  of  the  other  coloured 
varieties,  all  of  which  have  been  transferred  to  a 
new  bed  in  the  same  border  where  half  a  dozen 
of  the  newer  sorts  were  put  in  last  week.     After 
so  long  a  test  in  varied  weather  conditions  I  have 
no  doubts  regarding  the  hardiness  of  the  Dutch 
Iris,  which  deserves  a  much  wider  popularity  than 
they  possess  at  present.     This  year  I  am  experi- 
menting  with  I.  tingitana  and  the  Regelio  Cyclus 
hybrid?. — John  Yuille. 

lyTR.    J  AC  1*    in   his   article   on    the    above   in 
the  issue   of  The  Garden  for  October  30, 
says  that  there  is  "  no  hispanica  blood  "  in  Van 
Tubergen's    new    race    of    "  Dutch "    Irises.     In 
the  latter's  catalogue  for  1919  (page  8)  they  list 
as  follows  :   "  New  early  flowering  Spanish  Irises — 
a  new  race  of  large  flowering  Spanish  Iris,  blooming 
fully  a  fortnight  in  advance  of  the  older  varieties," 
beginning  the  list  with  Adr.  van  der  Velde,  &c., 
onwards.     In    their    1920    catalogue     (page    24) 
they  say  "  Dutch  Iris — a  new  race  of  large  flower- 
ing  (this  time)   Xiphium  Iris  of  my  own  raising, 
blooming    fully    a  fortnight  in  advance  of    (this 
time)    Iris    hispanica."  and    again  heads  this  list 
with  Adr.  van  der  Velde,  &c.  (and  with  additions 
to    the   list).     One    wonders    why    van  Tubergen 
has  altered  the  name  of  the  "  new  race  "  in  the 
1920    edition,    or    rather    why    he    called    them 
"  Spanish  "  in  1919  and  "  Dutch  "  in  1920  without 
explaining   the   reason  ?     I   had   bulbs   of    "  new 
early  flowering  Spanish "  Iris  last   year,   as  well 
as  "  praecox  mixed  "   and  "  Choicest  varieties  of 
Spanish,"   also  I.  lusitanica,  and  here  there  was 
very  little  difference  in  the  time  of  the  flowering 
of   the   various  sorts.     I,   unfortunately,   did  not 
keep  a  record  of  their  flowering  this  year,  but  it 
was  not  a  normal  spring,  quite  a  month  earlier 
than  usual. — Western  Wight. 

nPHE  Editor  has  sent   me  "  Western  Wight's  " 


letter  and  asked  me  to  comment  upon  it. 
I  am  afraid  I  do  not  see  any  point  in  it  except 
to  suggest  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  time 


of  flowering  between  Dutch  and  Spanish  Irises. 
It  all  depends  what  "  W.  W."  considers  a  "  very 
little  difference."  Ten  days  or  two  weeks  may 
constitute  a  very  little  difference  for  "  W.  W.," 
while  for  me  it  is  a  fairly  big  one.  Then,  again, 
memory  is  apt  to  deceive  in  such  matters  as  the 
exact  dates  of  the  opening  of  different  varieties 
of  the  same  flower.  I  cannot  put  my  hand  on 
Tubergen's  list  for  r9i9,  so  cannot  say  anything 
about  it,  but  in  1914  the  firm  listed  "  Dutch 
Irises,"  just  as  they  do  in  1920.  As  I  am  not 
"  in  the  know,"  I  have  no  idea  why  in  1919  a 
change  in  the  name  of  these  Irises  was  made  ; 
but  if  it  in  any  way  confused  "  W.  W.,"  I  take 
it  his  acquaintance  with  Dutch  Iris  is  not  of  very 
long  standing,  and  that  he  must  be  basing  his 
erroneous  suggestion  that  the  periods  of  flowering 
have  "  very  little  difference  "  between  them  on 
very  little  evidence — memory  only.  I  have  records 
of  a  good  many  years,  and  have  invariably  found 
a  ten  to  fourteen  days  difference.  The  parentage 
of  Dutch  Irises  is  as  I  stated  it  to  be  in  my  article 
of  October  30.  The  raiser  has  told  me  this  more 
than  once. — Joseph  Jacob. 

FELICITE    ET    PERPETUE. 

TT  seems  a  pity,  at  any  rate,  not  to  look  up  such 
facts  as  are  known.  They  are  given  in  Baring 
Gould's  "  Lives  of  the  Saints  "  under  March  7, 
on  which  day  in  Roman  martyrologies  are  com- 
memorated SB.  Perpetua.  Felicitas  and  other 
companions  who  were  martyred  in  Carthage  in 
203  A.D.  The  two  ladies  were  young  married 
women,  and  the  story  of  their  trial  and  imprison- 
ment was  written  by  S.  Perpetua  herself.  They 
were  killed  by  wild  beasts  in  the  arena. — W.  P. 
Herringham,  Great  Rohe,  Willey,  Surrey. 

"I  PRESUME  your  readers  as  a  whole  are  not 
as  tired  as  some  of  us  are  of  the  apparently 
interminable  correspondence,  disfigured  as  it  is  by 
personalities,  which  appears  under  this  heading, 
otherwise  you  would  have  long  since  appended  the 
note  for  which  we  have  been  looking — "  This 
correspondence  may  now  cease."  But  as  regards 
the  constant  association  of  the  two  names,  Mr. 
Engleheart  is  right,  although  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  supplies  the  exception  which  proves  the 
rule.  The  Kalendar  therein  contained  is  abridged 
from  the  Roman  (pre-Reformation)  use.  in  which 
the  two  names  stand  together :  "  March  7.  S.S. 
Perpetua  and  Felicitas,  mm  "  ;  the  other  examples 
quoted  by  Mr.  Harman  Payne  either  follow  the 
Anglican  Kalendar,  or  (as  I  suppose  to  be  the  case  in 
Hachette)  are  abridged  for  reasons  of  space.  The 
"Acts "  of  the  two  saints,  who  were  martyred 
together  tmder  Severus,  A.D.  202,  are  among 
the  earliest  of  authentic  Christian  documents ; 
"  the  first  part,  which  reaches  to  the  eve  of 
her  martyrdom,  was  written  by  St.  Perpetua 
herself ;  the  rest  was  subjoined  by  an  eye- 
witness of  their  death."  Thus  Alban  Butler 
in  his  "  Lives  of  the  Saints  "  (March  7),  where 
a  large  portion  of  the  touching  narrative  is 
transcribed. — James  Britten. 

A  LETTER  FRO.M  "ANNE  AJIATEUR'S" 

UNDERSTUDY. 

AT  the  Chrysanthemum  Show  my  first  impression 
was  that  everyone  seemed  to  have  a  gold 
medal !  and  that  certainly  they  were  well  earned, 
for  there  were  some  wonderful  and  beautiful 
blooms.  But  one  had  to  get  back  ones  breath 
at  first  on  being  confronted  with  such  masses  of 
Gargantuan  monsters  as  never  were  and  which 
rather  overshadowed  the  smaller,  and,  to  my  mind. 


infinitely    more    graceful    and    charming    flowers. 
I   suppose   I    was  in   the   minority  at   the   Royal 
Horticultiu-al    Society's    Hall,    which    was    very 
decked    out    with   the    banners    of    the     Pageant 
all  round   the   walls,    but   I    deplore   the  modern 
striving  after  size  and  can  see  nothing  beautiful 
in  a  serried  phalanx  of  decapitated  blooms  as  big 
as  young  Cabbages,  or  in  the  "  incurved  blooms," 
which  I    thought  frankly   hideous,   and  many   of 
them   such   dingy   colours,    more  like   Artichokes 
than  flowers.     So  I  left  those  tables  to  the  experts 
and  enjoyed  the  piurely  decorative  kind.     Wells,  of 
Merstham,    pleased    me    best,    his    grouping    was 
graceful  and  his  colours  so  well  blended,  and  the 
autumn  foliage  mingled  with  the  flowers  was  such 
a    help    to   their   want    of   foliage.     The   graceful 
single  Chrysanthemum  appeals  most   to  me,    Aut 
the  mass  of  the  new  Pourpre  Poitevene  (there  was 
a  diversity  of  opinion  about  the  spelling  !),  which 
had   the  first-class  certificate,   was   very  efiective 
and  a  beautiful  rich  colour.     Its  relation,    Verte 
Poitevene,  a   lemon    green,    was    happily    placed 
against  a  cold  blue  lavender,  and   Red  Cap  was 
another  mass  of  warm  colour  with  the  tips  and 
outside   of  petals   a  whitish  pink.     Luxford,   the 
other  side  of  the  doorway,   had  also  a  beautiful 
show,  but  I  did  not  like  the  magentas  and  pinks 
mixed    among    the    tawny    browns    and    yellows. 
His  single  blooms  were  most  attractive  ;     I  liked 
Bronze  MoUy,  a  charming  pinky  brown,  and  Phyllis 
Cooper,  a  golden  yellow ;    and  there  was  a  bunch 
of    two   yellows   mixed  which  looked  charming — 
I  think  Golden  Mensa  and  Mrs.   Lee    Thomson — 
and  I  love  Sylvia  Slade,  a  very  warm  rosy  colour. 
Opposite  to  this  stand  was  a  wondrous  exhibit, 
large  shield-like  groups  of  a  couple  of  dozen  or  so 
enormous    blooms,    mostly    of    a    lovely    creamy 
veUow,    Princess    Mary ;      but    these    stifi     prize 
flowers    look     to    me     extraordinarily     artificial. 
However,    there   were   some   beautifully   arranged 
groups  of  Sandown  Radiance  and  Phyllis  Cooper 
to  make  the  balance  even,  and  anyway,  they  had 
the  large   gold   medal,   so   que  vouiez-vous  ?    The 
vases  of  singles  I   thought   beautiful,   but   not  so 
the  stiff  double  three  blooms  in  a  jar.     But  there, 
I  know  I  am  a  prejudiced  person.     Frcm  a  surfeit 
of   Chrysanthemums   I    turned   to   enjoy   the   few 
other  kinds  of  flowers — a  pretty  bank  of  Cyclamen, 
looking  like   a   flock   of   butterflies,   and   a  lovely 
show  of  those  delightful  Allwoodii,  flowering  still 
in  the  open,  and  masses  of  buds  in  7°  of  frost,  ilr. 
Allwood    told    me- — wonderful    little    dears — and 
they  were  still  blooming  in  my  cottage  garden  last 
week-end.     I  am  always  on  the  look-out  for  new 
colours ;     the  latest   are   Joan,   a  lovely  salmon 
pink  with  a   narrow   centre ;     Betty,   white  and 
maroon ;     and    Ruby.     But    I    think   I    am   still 
faithful  to  the  sweet  little  black-eyed  Susan  in  her 
lavender    gown.     Finally,    among    the    Orchids    I 
espied    an    old    and    long-lost    friend,    the    true 
Australian  Rock  Lily,  whose  graceful  creamy  stars 
I  hailed  with  much  affection,  as  I  also  did  a  couple 
of  big  lemon-scented  Magnolia  blossoms,  at  which 
I  had  to  sniff  to  remind  me  of  the  big  tree  which 
grew  under  my  window  in  Southern  climes  and 
flooded   the   moonlight    nights   with   fragrance   in 
"the  days  that  are  no  more  !" 

EXCRESCENCES  ON  POTATOES  IN  1920 

■\X^E  had  a  bit  of  a  fright  in  August  over  our 
early  and  second  early  Potatoes.  On  lifting 
them  we  found  all  the  tubers  covered  with  small, 
light  coloured  marks,  which  looked  like  a  something 
between  a  pimple  and  a  wart.  A  sample  was  packed 
off  to  Messrs.  Dobbies  to  get  the  opinion  of  their 
expert.  His  reply  was  comforting.  The  marks 
were  only  the  result  of  the  tubers  having  been 
grown  in  excessively  wet,  or  water-logged  soil. 
This  seems  worth  mentioning,  as  others  doubtless- 
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have  noticed  those  markings  and  ha\"e  wondered 
what  they  were.  Whitewell  has  had  no  monopoly 
of  the  rain, — Joseph  Jacob. 

STAKING    TREES. 

'T'HE  golden  rule  in  staldng  is  to  put  the  stake 
in  before  planting  the  tree,  so  that  the  point  or 
edge  of  stake  does  not  damage  the  roots  or  cause 
an  abrasion  or  cankered  wound.  The  stake 
should  be  driven  nearly  home,  say,  within  6  inches 
of  the  height  required,  when  a  gentle  tap  on  the 
top  of  the  stake  after  planting  the  tree  will  be 
sufficient  to  bring  the  top  of  the  stake  just  under- 
neath the  head  of  the  tree  and  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  standard  stem.  These  remarks  allude 
to  standard  fruit  trees.  Always  arrange  the 
tree  to  allow  the  head  with  free  growth  to  face 
northwards.  By  these  means  the  weak  side  of 
the  tree  will  be  facing  the  sun,  a  splendid  induce- 
ment for  the  weak  growth  to  become  strong. 
Prune  all  jagged  or  torn  roots  wutli  a  sharp  knife, 
maldng  a  circular  cut  and  not  an  underneath  cut. 
The -round  cut  increases  fibrous  roots  fully  20  per 

I  cent,  more  than  a  V-shape  underneath  pruning, 
and  the  root  has  increased  genial  surroundings 
instead  of  lying  heavily  in  the  cold  earth. 

Secure  all  trees  to  the  stakes  with  a  band  and 

[      string  which  has  been  soaked  in  a  paraffin  emulsion 

'  solution.  Mix  i  pint  of  paraffin,  20zs.  of  soft 
soap,  loz.  flowers  of  sulphm:  (yellow  or  black), 
and  I  gallon  of  boiling  water.  Stir  well ;  add 
I  gallon  of  soft  water,  plunging  the  bands  and 
string  into  this  solution  until  well  soaked.  This 
method  has  much  in  its  favour — both  as  a  pre- 
servative and  as  a  preventative.    The  above  solution 

I  is  also  a  sure  eradicator  of  American  blight  and  scale 
if  well  sprayed  on  the  affected  trees,  thoroughly 
wetting  the  bark,  when  the  application  will  cause 
no  damage  on  any  dormant  vegetation.  Place  all 
trees  as  near  as  possible  on  the  westward  of 
stakes. — George  Lovelock. 

HERBACEOUS    PHLOXES. 

T  FIND  much  pleasure  in  growing  many  varieties 
of  these  fine  summer  and  autuimi  flowers.  I 
am  pleased  to  see  such  prominence  given  to  the 
variety  Elizabeth  Campbell.  This  is  one  of  the 
best  varieties  in  existence,  the  delicacy  of  colouring 
the  compact  flower  panicle  and  the  neat  habit  of 
growth  make  it  an  ideal  variety  for  any  purpose. 
I  look  upon  Fran  von  Lassberg  as  the  best  of  white 
flowering  varieties,  not  only  in  purity  of  colour, 
compact  panicle,  continuous  flowering,  sturdiness 
and  healthy  growth,  which  is  so  stiff  that  the  flower 
stems  do  not  require  any  support,  and  what  is 
important,  this  variety  is  not  subject  to  stem  rot. 
To  the  list,  page  527,  I  n-ould  like  to  add  Phyn- 
stroon,  large  rose  pink ;  General  van  Heutsz, 
brilliant  salmon  pink ;  Aegir,  crimson  scarlet  ; 
Widar,  a  lovely  shade  of  lilac,  with  white  eye  ; 
Europa,  pure  white,  red  centre ;  Selma,  bright 
rose,  cherry  red  eye  and  Mrs.  Oliver  Salmon,  with 
white  centre,  late  flowering,  compact  growth, 
quite  one  of  the  best. — E.  M. 

EXTENSION    PRINCIPLE    OF    PRUNING 

AND  TRAINING   FRUIT  TREES. 

XJOW  to  accelerate  the  production  of  fruit  by  this 
method  is  best  explauied  by  the  following 
description.  When  an  Apple  tree  of  any  variety 
is  growing  vigorously  at  from  four  to  six  years 
old  and  has  not  produced  fruit,  it  should 
be    allowed    to   extend   its   leading   shoots,    thus 

;  <;overing  space  more  rapidly,  which  has  the  effect 
of  getting  rid  quickly  of  exuberant  growth  and 
bringing  the  tree  more  rapidly  into  a  fruitful  condi- 
tion.   A  tree  with  its  leading  shoots  at  the  end  of  the 

1     growing  season  from  2  feet  to  a  yai'd  long,  is  not 


in  a  satisfactory  condition  to  give  a  full  crop  of 
fruit.  Instead  of  cutting  these  leading  shoots 
back  to  within  8  inches  or  10  inches  long  (which 
is  all  too  common  a  practice  in  pruning  by  the 
inexperienced),  they  should  be  allowed  to  extend 

2  feet  long,  or  even  more  in  extreme  cases  of 
growth.  This  then  is  an  extension  of  the  ordinary 
practice  of  pruning,  which  latter  induces  a  further 
exuberance  of  growth.  Instead  of  these  extended 
shoots  developing  still  further  stout  growth,  they 
will  be  checked  in  that  respect  and  will  commence 
to  form  fruit  buds  instead  of  growth. 

The  only  alternative  to  this  extension  of  training 
is  to  re-plant  the  tree,  thus  checking  rapid  root 
growth  or  root  prime  it  by  cutting  a  trench  some 

3  feet  from  the  stem,  thus  severing  the  strong 
roots  ;  this,  however,  is  not  always  practicable. — 
E,  Molyneux. 

HALSTEAD    ALLOTMENT   SHOW, 

ESSEX. 

This  society  is  amalgamated  with  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  and  holds  its  show  annually. 
The  group  of  fruit  illustrated  comprised  Apples, 
Pears,  Plunas,  Tomatoes,  Grapes,  Greengages, 
Peaches    and     Nectarines,     and    was    afterwards 


SCRAPS     FROM     A 
NOTEBOOK 

By    E.    A.     BUNYARD,     F.L.S. 

WHEN  the  Editor,  using  the  subtle 
means  of  pressure  known  alone 
to  his  profession,  asked  me  to 
contribute  something  to  The 
Garden  at  short  notice,  I  turned 
back  to  a  notebook  to  see  if  any  inspiration  might 
therein  be  found.  Perhaps  a  few  opinions  on  some 
new  (and  occasionally  old)  fruits  might  be  of 
interest. 

Apples  have  been  conspicuous  by  their  non- 
appearance, and  I  foimd  myself  condemned  to 
eat  Golden  Spire  in  late  September  in  place  of 
the  missing  James  Grieve.  But  really  Golden 
Spire  is  not  too  bad.  With  a  little  imagination 
one  could  evoke  memories  of  Gravenstein,  in  fact. 
Golden  Spire  is  very  like  a  Gravenstein  with  some 
of  the  flavour  left  out. 

I  was  glad  to  see  Mr.  Beckett's  plea  for  the 
"outsiders"  in  the  Apple  world.  With  me,  also, 
they  have  made  a  welcome  appearance  this  year, 
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sold  by  auction  for  nearly  £3.   the  money  going 
to  the  Cottage  Hospital.— H.  C.  P. 

COVERS    FOR    JAM. 

TT  may  interest  readers  to  know  that,  so  far,  in 
America  we  have  not  been  able  to  locate  parch- 
ment paper  jam  covers,  nor  have  we  seen  a  pot 
of  jam  on  sale  with  such  a  covering.  Everything 
in  the  jam  or  jelly  line,  as  sold,  is  put  up  in  glass 
jars  —  some  of  them  very  fancy — -with  tin 
lids,  some  screwed,  others  held  by  a  vacuum. 
Housewives  cover  their  jellies  with  parawax, 
a  clear  white  wax  costing  about  7id.  per  lb. 
We  have  put  much  of  our  jam  down  in  the 
regular  spring  clip  fruit  jars.  Incidentally,  jelly 
appears  to  be  more  favoured  than  jam  over  here. 
Regarding  manufactured  jams,  my  opinion  of 
those  that  I  have  tried  is  not  high.  As  to  marmalade, 
bitter  Oranges  cannot  be  obtained.  The  average 
stock  marmalade  is  very  flat,  but  we  have  secured 
Southwell's  imported  at  45  cents,  (is  lojd.)  a 
pound  jar.  The  only  American  brand  that  is 
the  real  thing  is  Gordon  and  Dilworth's  at  2s,  sjd. 
a  pound  jar.  I  may  mention  that  I  was  able  to  buy 
good  Damsons  in  New  York  at  5d.  a  pound. — 
T.  A.  W.,  Omdell,  New  Jersey.  U.S.A. 


A  standard  of  Cockle  Pippin  stood  out  in  an 
orchard  by  reason  of  its  fine  crop,  and  Mere  de 
Menage,  a  large  cooking  variety,  made  up  for  the 
loss  of  Bramley's  Seedling  on  adjacent  trees. 
May  Queen  has  been  faithftd  as  ever,  and  six 
trees  in  a  grassy  and  neglected  corner  have  again 
borne  well.  This  is  indeed  a  wonderfully  regidar 
cropper.  Even  Bamnaim's  Reinette  must  yield 
tj  its  record,  and  the  quality  is  quite  good.  Its 
chief  disadvantage  is  that  it  makes  a  tree  very 
slowly  and  is,  in  fact,  the  nurseryman's  despair, 
as  it  seems  to  wish  to  be  nothing  but  a  cordon. 
However,  in  this  form  it  carmot  be  excelled,  as 
it  makes  but  very  few  laterals  and  practically 
prunes  itself  by  a  process  of  default. 

An  old  Apple  which  I  have  seen  cropping  excel- 
lently everywhere  this  year  is  Allen's  Everlasting, 
and  my  fruits  are  unusually  fine.  This  suggests 
that  the  wet  season  has  suited  its  growth  and, 
the  accompanying  fact,  that  these  later  Apples 
require  plenty  of  water  for  their  development. 
One  of  the  few  Apples  that  has  really  cropped  well 
this  year  is  Royal  Jubilee,  all  those  trees  which 
did  not  fruit  last  year  being  heavily  laden.  This 
variety  flowers  unusually  late,  and  this  year 
escaped   the   bad   weather   in    wltich  the   bulk   of 
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Apples  bloomed.  This  makes  a  good  tree  for  a 
garden,  as  its  growth  is  dwarf  and  compact,  and 
is  a  very  valuable  stay  in  an  off  year.  It  is  a 
cooking  variety,  coming  into  season  September- 
October. 

Raspberries. — Soft  fruit  was  a  happy  excep- 
tion from  the  general  shortage,  and  another 
season's  experience  has  conlirmed  the  good  opinion 
formed  of  Mr.  Pyne's  Royal.  This  may  be  termed  a 
piant  Superlative,  so  do  we  stand  upon  our 
ancestors'  shoiJders  !  It  has  at  once  size,  flavour 
and  crop  to  commend  it,  and  it  marks  an  epoch 
in  Raspberry  history  as  did  Eclipse  in  that  of  the 
racecourse.  Park  Lane  maintains  its  reputation 
for  flavour  and  sweetness,  and  for  garden  uses 
will  be  much  cultivated.  It  is  rather  too  soft 
for  market  growers.  Of  the  autumnal  fruiting 
lands  Heytor  is  extraordinarily  prolific,  but  the 
fruit  is  very  sour,  and  in  comparison  with  the 
Alexandra  would  take  second  place.  The 
Hailsham  berry  maintains  its  place  as  a  large- 
fruiting  and  free-cropping  variety,  but  it  suckers 


in  fruit  and  foliage,  but  with  me  totally  lacking 
in  any  of  the  good  qualities  one  asks  from  a  Straw- 
berry. Those  who  wish  to  go  one  better  than 
their  neighbours  in  the  matter  of  size  will  probably 
wish  to  grow  it,  but  the  connoisseur  will  certainly 
pass  by  on  the  other  side.  The  new  Twentieth 
Century  at  present  seems  to  be  but  little  better 
as  far  as  quality  is  concerned.  Prodigious  indeed 
is  its  %'igour  and  runner-making  habit,  but  after 
this  little  can  be  said.  It  is  only  fair,  perhaps, 
to  give  it  another  season's  trial.  A  warmer  June 
might  perform  the  needed  miracle,  but  I  have  my 
doubts. 

Pears. — In  Pears  most  of  our  novelties  are 
more  often  resurrections,  but  in  Messrs.  Laxton's 
Superb  we  have  a  fruit  which  is  both  new  and 
good.  An  ill-timed  holiday  took  me  abroad  at 
its  ripening  season,  but  from  previous  experience 
I  can  warmly  commend  it,  and  I  should  judge 
from  this  year  that  it  will  be  a  good  cropper. 
My  trees  have  showed  the  characteristic  of  many 
new  seedlings  in  making  thorns  rather  than  spurs. 


Plum  Washington  Gage 

A  FEW  of  the  leading  nurserymen  claiir> 
to  stock  this  variety,  but,  judging 
from  those  seen  by  the  writer,  the 
variety  is  not  the  true  Washington, 
Gage,  but  the  parent  of  that  variety. 
a  cross,  like  all  the  Gages,  between  the  Bullace 
and  the  Plum.  The  true  Washington  was  a 
self-fertile  seedling,  or  second  generation,  raised 
by  a  market  woman  of  W'ashington,  hence  the 
name.  The  true  Washington  Gage  was  planted 
extensively  on  the  Magdelene  Estate  of  Oxford 
University  at  Wandsworth  Common  over  a  century 
ago,  where  in  1887  more  than  a  hundred  trees 
flourished,  among  which  two  were  in  the  writer's 
garden.  They  were  under  his  obser\-ation  from 
that  date  till  r9r2,  when  the  oldest  tree  gave  a 
crop  of  7oolb.  of  fruit.  These  two  trees  are  still 
in  that  garden,  but  95  per  cent,  of  all  the  trees 
have  been  killed  out  by  silver  leaf  disease.  These 
two  trees  at  the  moment  are  in  perfect  health, 
and  promise  a  bumper  crop  .next 
year,  judging  by  the  flower-buds. 
The  one  is  now  eighty  and  the  other 
a  hundred  years  old.  The  illustration 
is  of  a  dish  of  fruit  of  the  igri  crop  of 
50olb.  from  the  older  tree.  Every  fruit 
is  over  2|ozs.  but  under  30ZS.  in 
weight.  The  ground  colour  is  yellowish 
olive  green  marked  with  chocolate 
splashes  on  the  simny  side,  which 
never  flush  or  run  into  one  another. 
Occasionally  golden  amber  fruits  with 
or  without  splashes  are  obtained. 
The  flavour  is  the  finest  of  all  Gages 
or  Plums  without  exception,  remindful 
of  Coe's  Golden  Drop  at  its  best,  but 
still  more  juicy,  luscious,  rich,  fruity 
and  distinctive.  It  is  a  cling  stont. 
The  tree  is  robust  and,  unlike  its 
parent,  self  fertile  and  a  constant 
bearer  provided  there  is  plenty  of 
moisture  in  the  soil  from  the  time  the 
petals  of  the  flowers  fall  until  the 
seeding  stage  is  past.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  leading  nurserymen  will  make 
an  endeavour  to  bud  from  this  choice 
variety  and  thus  save  it  from 
extinction.  C.  A.  Jardine. 


A   DISH    OF    THE    TRUE    WASHINGTON    GAGE.  THE    FRUITS    WEIGH    OVER    2iOZS.    EACH, 


in  an  amazing  way  and  must  be  carefully  thinned 
or  the  fruit  wiU  lose  flavour  in  the  later  autumn 
days.  Lloyd  George  has  proved  a  very  remark- 
able novelty,  as  it  fruits  throughout  the  summer 
and  autimia,  and  the  fruit  is  of  great  size,  equalling 
small  Loganberries.  The  vigour  of  the  plant  is 
great,  and  there  should  be  a  future  for  tliis  variety. 
I  have  noticed  a  tendency  for  the  Marlborough 
(syn.  Perfection)  Raspberry  to  throw  autumn 
fruits  this  season,  which  may  be  due  to  heavy- 
September  rains.  The  fruit  is  certainly  quite 
good  and  true  to  type. 

Strawberries.— The  outstanding  new  variety 
in  ray  collection  has  been  Laxtonian,  which  has,  I 
think,  come  to  stay.  This  is  a  rash  thing  to  say 
of  any  fruit,  and  most  of  all  a  Strawberry  ;  but 
I  fancy  it  is  a  safe  prognostication.  The  fine 
constitution  and  habit  of  this  variety  has  that 
look  of  quality  and  distinctiveness  which  seldom 
leads  one  astray,  and  the  fruit  is  of  moderate  and 
convenient  size  and  good  flavour.  The  much- 
advertised  Dutch  variety  Mme.    Kooi  is  a  giant 


but  this  defect  is  now  passing  o3  and  fruit-buds 
are  forming  on  the  previously  barren  thorns. 
Of  the  resurrected  Pears  Beurre  Six  stands  out 
again  as  a  regular  cropper  and  one  of  the  best 
of  winter  Pears.  The  flesh  is  as  tender  as  Doyenne 
du  Comice,  and  the  season,  from  Christmas  till 
February,  makes  it  most  valuable.  This  variety 
was  raised  by  M.  Six,  a  gardener  of  Courtrai, 
Belgium,  in  18,45,  and  first  described  by  Bivort 
in  the  "  Annales  de  Pomologie  Beige  et  Etrang^e." 
Those  who  find  Glou  Morceau  a  little  shy  in  cropping 
in  the  open  should  try  this  excellent  fruit.  It 
is  rather  a  weak  grower  for  the  first  two  or  three 
years,  but  after  makfs  a  good  bush  or  cordon. 


Carnations. — Nothing  in  the  way  of  forcing 
must  ever  be  attempted  with  these  valuable  plants, 
but  a  buoyant  atmosphere  maintained  at  all 
times.  Coddling  is  fatal,  but  cold  draughts 
playing  directly  on  the  foliage  must  be  guarded 
against.  Many  good  growers  insert  cuttings  about 
this  time  and  with  marked  success. 


Apples    at    Brambleside 

This,  the  residence  of  A.  Lewis,  Esq., 
is  pleasantly  situated  some  ten  miles 
north  of  Bournemouth,  surrounded 
with  Scotch  Firs,  and  thus  snug  and 
warm.  The  soil  is  mainly  sand,  and  the  surface 
is  thickly  covered  with  Heather  in  the  surrounding 
parts.  Here  Mr.  Lewis  has  arranged  a  most 
interesting  garden,  including  water  plants  and, 
especially,  a  well-designed  rock  garden,  which  is 
judiciously  planted  with  choice  alpines. 

The  bush-grown  Apple  trees  especially  attracted 
my  attention  this  year- — and  last  year  even  more, 
when  Apples  throughout  the  country  were  so 
numerous.  Never  have  I  seen  such  colour  in 
-Apples  as  last  year  ;  varieties  that  are  not  remark- 
able for  high  colouring  were  extraordinarily  deeply 
colovued,  a  point  that  emphasised  an  opinion 
long  formed  as  to  the  cause  of  colour  versus  non- 
colour  in  Apples.  Although  the  trees  are  not 
all  carrying  this  year  the  huge  crops  they  did 
last,  some  of  the  varieties  are  bearing  much  more 
freely  than  common  ;  but  the  colour  is  not  of 
that  intense  depth  of  last  year.  The  varieties 
with  good  crops  this  year  are  Al  ington  Pippin. 
Newton  Wonder,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch,  Ribston  Pippin,  Stirling  Castle,  Warner's 
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King,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and  Beauty  of  Bath. 
Such  crops  as  these  tropes  are  carrying,  taldng 
into  account  the  hea\-y  crop  of  last  year,  dispose 
of  the  idea  that  some  wTi  -rs  have  that  tlie  cause 
of  the  failure  this  year  was  an  overstrain  upon  the 
trees.  Personally  I  have  never  held  that  view- 
as  the  sole  reason.  I  do  say,  however,  that  trees  do 
not  always  bear  a  full  crop  in  two  succeeding  years. 
This  year's  failure  was  owing  mainly  to  the 
fact  that  the  abnormal  warm  weather  during 
February,  and  more  especially  in  March,  hastened 
the  trees  into  growth  unduly,  bringing  the  leaves 
a  stage  too  far  beyond  the  flower-buds,  of  which 
there  were  abundance.  The  excessive  and  undue 
growth  of  the  leaves  robbed  the  flower-buds  of 
the  sustenance  due  to  them  in  such  a  manner  that 


they  were  unable  to  develop  fully  and  thus  failed 
to  fructify. 

As  to  the  colouring  of  Apples,  previously  noted, 
my  idea  is  that  abundance  of  moisture  at  the  roots 
during  July  and  August,  especially  in  conjunction 
with  bright  sun,  are  the  main  factors  in  producing 
colour. 

The  garden  at  Brambleside  is  low-lying,  witli 
a  clay  subsoil  and  naturally  retentive  of  moisture. 
Very  heavy  dews  are  experienced  during  late 
summer  and  early  autumn.  This  freedom  of 
moisture,  coupled  with  the  hot  sun  last  year  in 
August,  emphasised  the  brilliant  coloturing  of  the 
fruits ;  in  the  same  manner  is  the  absence  of 
Sim  this  year  responsible  for  the  shortage  of 
colour.  E.  M. 


The   Value    of   Shelter   for   Fruit    Trees 


By     E.     a.     BUNYARD,    F.L.S. 


I 


IN  the  course  of  the  past  year  fruit-growers 
have  met  usually  for  the  purpose  of  mutual 
condolence.  On  all  hands  one  heard  of 
poor  crops  of  Apples  ;  Pears  were  a  little 
better  in  places,  but  the  mainstay  of  our 
gardens  failed  us  lamentably.  But  as  "  sorrow 
is  cheered  by  being  poured  from  one  vessel  into 
another,"  so  from  our  misfortunes  we  can  some- 
times gather  a  helpful  hint. 

On  visiting  a  number  of  gardens  in  situations 
of  varying  favourability  I  have  been  impressed 
by  the  value  of  shelter.  In  one  garden  in  the 
West  of  England  which  lies  on  a  southward  slope 
all  the  protected  lower  part  had  a  fair  crop  of 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  while  those  trees  which 
climbed  the  hill  into  less  sheltered  areas  were 
bare.  Similarly  in  orchards  in  many  places 
the  sheltered  trees  were  often  observed  to  be 
cropping,  while  the  outside  rows  were  bare.  Wind 
shelter  therefore  seems  to  be  desirable,  though 
it  must  be  carefully  prevented  from  becoming 
light  shelter. 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  case  of  its  value 
I  came  across  in  Switzerland  and  Luxembourg. 
In  the  former  countrv'  the  Rhone  Valley  from  the 
Lake  of  Geneva  to  Brieg  is  famous  for  its  fruit, 
and  by  judicious  irrigation  crops  are  produced 
of  a  size  and  quality  that  I  have  never  seen 
equalled.  Having  met  some  of  this  remarkable 
fruit  at  an  exhibition  at  Lausanne,  it  was 
impossible  to  leave  that  pleasant  country  without 
a  visit  to  Sion,  the  centre  of  the  Apple  and  Vine 
culture  in  the  Valley.  Local  assistance,  as  always 
abroad,  was  freely  offered  to  the  stranger,  and 
I  soon  found  myself  in  a  swift  car  being  whirled 
to  the  most  famous  gardens.  Here  the  varieties 
principally  grown  were  Reinette  de  Canada  and 
Calville  Blanc,  and  I  refrain  from  giving  any 
adequate  idea  of  their  size  in  desire  to  retain  some 
slight  reputation  for  veracity.  Let  me  say  only 
that  cottage  loaves  came  irresistibly  to  the  mind, 
and  the  lower  halves  at  that. 

Part  of  the  secret  was  undoubtedly  plentiful 
water  by  means  of  irrigation,  and  a  bountiful  sun  ; 
but,  apart  from  this,  a  great  factor  was  certainly 
the  small  shelter  which  was  placed  over  the  espa- 
liers and  cordons  on  which  the  finer  fruits  are  mainly 
grown.  This  shelter  consists  of  a  small  piece  of 
board,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  sketch, 
which  is  made  waterproof  by  a  layer  of  tarred 
felt.  Extending  only  a  foot  each  way,  the  effect 
on  the  crop  of  fruit  carried,  as  against  those  trees 
without  such  protection,  was  indeed  extraordinary. 

But  still  more  remarkable  was  the  entire  freedom 
from  scab  on  the  fruits  or  leaves.  This  was  not 
due  to  any  special  treatment,  as  of  spraying  there 
is  none  in  this  valley.     Neighbouring  trees  which 


were  unprotected  showed  a  dismal  amount  of 
scab  in  all  cases.  The  cause  is  undoubtedly  the 
shelter  above,  and  is  due,  I  imagine,  to  the  fact 


A    Two-Acre    Orchard 

(In  Answer  lo  a  Corrcspondcnl.) 
Bv  Owen  Thomas,  V.M.H. 

TO  me,  as  to  most  lovers  of  a  garden  and 
the  country  life,  there  is  a  peculiar  and 
simple  charm  associated  with  an  orchard. 
1  do  not  know  of  any  other  garden  work 
which  brings  us  in  closer  touch  witli 
Nature  than  does  the  planting  of  an  orchard. 
The  initial  stage  of  preparing  the  ground,  fencing, 
finding  and  planting  the  trees  devolves  upon  the 
owner  or  the  gardener.  From  thence  onwards 
the  silent,  unseen  and  omnipotent  partner  Nature 
(or  whatever  we  prefer  to  term  this  all-powerful 
and  mysterious  force)  steps  in  and  takes  in  hand 
the  chief  care  and  permanent  charge  of  its  growth 
and  welfare.  To  appreciate  this  silent  and 
mysterious  power  and  its  work  one  has  to  plant 
an  orchard  with  care,  and  then  return  to  it  after 
an  absence  of  a  few  years  and  note  the  result. 
Instead  of  mere  sticks,  which  the  trees  present  to 
view  at  planting,  we  have  luxuriant  trees  fertile 
of  blossom  and  of  fruit.  What  would  the  builder 
of  houses,  of  ships,  of  railways  or  other  similar 


A     SHELTER  FOR     ESPALIERS     AND     CORDONS     USED     IN     SWITZERLAND. 


that  the  fruit  when  yomig  is  always  kept  dry 
and  so  the  fungus  has  no  chance  to  germinate. 

Interesting  as  this  was,  we  always  remember 
the  "  special  case,"  "  local  conditions,"  and  similar 
arguments.  However,  in  totally  difierent  con- 
ditions, in  the  flat  land  of  the  Moselle  Valley  in 
Luxembourg,  I  came  across  a  garden  in  which 
an  identical  experiment  had  been  made  with 
identical  results.  Here  even  trees  near  the  walls 
were  badly  scabbed,  showing  that  the  coping 
insisted  on  by  our  ancestors  had  a  practical  basis, 
and  for  Pears  and  Apples  on  walls  it  should  certainly 
be  present. 

I  am  quite  convinced  that  for  cordons  and 
espaliers  in  the  open  this  small  roofing  is  well 
worth  while.  It  could  very  easily  be  added  where 
there  are  already  iron  standards  to  carry  the 
wire,  a  small  T  piece  could  be  bolted  on.  It  would, 
of  course,  be  better  if  the  roofing  were  of  glass 
so  that  the  topmost  tier  was  not  denuded  of 
light,  but  this  would,  of  course,  need  a  more 
elaborate  erection. 

I  am  going  to  try  the  effect  of  such  a  shelter 
on  the  more  tender  Pears,  and  I  have  great  hopes 
that  with  its  aid  Doyenne  du  Cornice  may  be 
induced  to  forget  her  usual  shyness  and  make 
her  appearance  annually. 


undertakings,  or  even  owners  of  coal  mines,  give 
in  return  for  that  which  the  gardener  receives  as 
a  free  gift  ? 

The  question  of  cost,  I  fear,  often  bars  the  way 
to  the  planting  of  an  orchard.  Yet  if  we  remember 
the  above  and  that  an  orchard  once  well  planted 
and  ordinary  care  taken  of  the  trees,  will  last  in 
profit  from  its  fourth  or  fifth  year  to  its  sixtieth 
year  or  longer,  the  question  of  small  initial  cost 
in  comparison  should  not  be  considered. 

The  Position  of  the  Orchard. — Sprmg  frost 
is  the  greatest  enemy  the  orchard  has  to  contend 
with,  and  the  position  this  enemy  prefers  is  a  low 
and  damp  one.  This,  then,  must  be  eschewed 
and  a  position  of  fair  elevation  chosen. 

Shelter  from  north  and  east  wind  should  be 
provided  unless  there  should  be  one  already 
existing  in  the  way  of  a  belt  of  trees.  These 
should  not  be  too  near  the  orchard.  In  the 
absence  of  such  the  planting  of  the  Damson 
Merryweather  makes  an  excellent  and  useful 
substitute  planted  faurly  close  together,  say, 
6  feet  apart  and  5  rows  deep.  They  wiU  then 
form  a  thick  belt  and  become  of  considerable 
height.  Later  they  can  be  thiimed  out  as  occasion 
requires.  Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  ihe 
point  of  proximity  to  the  home  and  of  ctsy  access. 
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The    Question    of    Drainage.— This, 

perhaps,  is  the  most  important  question 
of  all.  If  the  soil  is  resting  on  an  open 
subsoil  through  wliich  water  can  percolate 
and  pass  away  freely,  then  no  further 
drainage  will  be  necessary.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  the  subsoil  is  clay  or  similar 
material  throug''  .rhich  water  cannot 
pass  freely,  then  provision  for  efficient 
drainage   will   have   to   be   made. 

Soil.— With  effective  drainage  and  a 
depth  of  18  inches  to  2  feet  (or  more) 
of  loamy  or  other  fair  quality  soil,  one 
may  safely  venture  on  planting  an 
orchard.  The  soil  that  is  not  so  good  as 
might  be  can  be  helped  at  the  time  of 
planting,  as  will  be  shown  later.  Un- 
suitable soil  is  that  of  a  thin,  light, 
hungry  nature  resting  on  gravel  or  some 
other  too  porous  a  subsoil. 

Preparing  the  Soil  for  Planting  and 

Time  to  Plant. — .\s  carl\-  in  November 
as  the  work  can  conveniently  be  taken 
in  hand  is  the  best  time  to  prepare   the 
soil,   as  it  is  also  to  plant.     Instead  of 
making    holes    to    plant    the    trees    in, 
as  is  usual,  I  prefer   to   trench   a   strip 
of   grotmd    the    length   of    the   orchard 
ior   each  line    of   trees    to   be   planted  in   rather 
than     to     dig    holes    for     each     separate     tree. 
Such    holes    often    turn    out    to    be    cesspools    or 
receptacles  for   the   holding   of   water   for   weeks 
together  in  wet  weather,  proving  most  damaging 
to  the  roots  of  the  trees.     The  strips  of  ground 
as  above  need  not  be  more  than  6  feet  wide.     (The 
trenching  can   be  extended  in  later  years  when 
the    need    arrives.)     The    trenching    should     be 
2i  feet  deep  and  no  manture  added  at  the  time. 
I   prefer  to  add   manure,   or  any  ^  .^er  material 
that  is  thought  necessary,  to  the  soil  at  the  time 
of  planting,  when  the  full  benefits  of  such  will  be 
immediately  available  for  the  use  of  the  trees. 

The  Form  of  Tree  to  Plant. — Takmg  all  points 
into  consideration,  I  think  that  the  bush  form 
must  have  the  preference.  It  possesses  many 
advantages  which  are  obvious,  such  as  the  economy 
of  labour  in  attending  to  their  wants  at  various 
seasons,  pruning,  spraying,  thinning  the  fruit 
and  gathering  the  same.  The  trees  being  in  the  line 
of  sight  is  also  an  advantage,  as  the  appearance 
of  the  tree  when  in  the  full  beauty  of  blossom  and 
fruit  is  fully  focusscd  to  our  sight. 

Distance  Apart  to  Plant. — I  have  noticea  « 
large   number    of    plantations    which   some   years 


EGREMONT    RUSSET:      OF    DELICIOUS    FL.WOUR 

since  were  planted  at  9  feet  apart  all  ways.  The 
trees  are  now  practically  meeting  in  the  rows, 
making  it  difficult  to  walk  or  to  work  among  them, 
and  certainly  barring  the  way  to  the  further 
extension  of  the  trees.  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  12  feet  is  far  and  away  a  better 
distance  to  plant  the  trees  apart  (that  is  to  say, 
12  feet  between  the  rows  and  the  same  between 
tree  and  tree  in  the  ron-s). 

The  Best-aged  Tree  to  Plant.— I  do  not  like 
to  plant  large  trees,  and  never  would  plant  such 
from  preference.  A  three  year  old  tree  is  the  best 
to  plant  in  my  opinion. 

The  Planting  of  the  Trees.— if  the  land  in 
which  the  orchard  is  to  be  formed  is  under  turf,  let 
the  same,  when  taken  off  for  preparing  the  ground 
be  layed  on  one  side.  A  barrow-load  of  the  same 
may,  after  being  chopped  with  a  spade  to  the  size  of 
one's  fist,  be  mixed  with  the  soil  in  which  the  trees 
are  to  be  planted,  and  the  remainder  can  be 
stacked  up  to  be  used  as  top-dressings  in  future 
years.  Granted  that  the  groimd  has  been  trenched 
in  strips  of  6  feet  wide,  as  suggested,  measure  the 
position  carefully  in  which  the  trees  are  to  be 
planted.  ^ 

It  is  necessary  to  be  careful  in  this  matter,  as  if 
such  planting  is  accurately  carried  out  clear  avenues 
betvjeen  the  trees  will  be  visible  from  all  points. 
To  ensure  this  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  trees  to 
be  planted  angle  ways.  In  planting,  choose  a  time 
when  the  soil  is  fairly  dry.  The  roots  of  each 
tree  should  be  slightly  pruned  before  planting. 
The  tap-root,  if  not  already  cut  back,  should  be 
cut  now  transversely,  reducing  the  same  by  one. 
third  its  length. 


spicy.  The  wet  summer  seems  to  suit 
it,  for  the  flavour  has  never  been  better 
than  in  this  year.  The  tree  does  best  as  a 
half-standard  or  bush  on  Paradise  stock, 
when  it  is  very  fertile  on  light,  heavy 
or  intermediate  soils  provided  the  drain- 
age is  perfect.  In  the  growing  season 
the  soil  must  never  get  dry,  otherwise 
the  fruit  comes  dry  and  flavourless.  The 
illustration  is  from  fruit  grown  by  the 
Bamham  Nurseries,  Limited,  Susses, 
who  have  exhibited  the  finest  Egremonts 
for  several  successive  years,  and  is  of 
samples  under  the  average  in  size.  No 
garden  is  complete  without  this  --^pple, 
which  keeps  till  Christmas  and  does  well 
as  a  cordon.  Note  the  mass  of  flesh 
between  the  stalk  and  the  base  of  the 
core,  which,  high  up  and  small,  are  fact';rs 
indicative  of  quality.     C.  A.  Jardine. 


KING  S    ACRE    PIPPIN. 

A  very  highly  flavoured  Dessert  Apple — January 

to   March. 


Apple    Egremont     Russet 

Of  all  autunm  Apples,  cxccptiug  Cox's  Orange, 
Egremont  Russet  is,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  the 
best.  Its  captivating  appearance,  delicate,  though 
pronounced,  yet  delicious  flavour,  invariably 
evokes, the  involuntary  approval  of  the  gourmet, 
whether  man  or  woman.  Thp  ground  colour  is 
orange,  covered  with  golden  cinnamon  russet, 
and  when  exposed  to  the  stm  there  is  a  bright 
bronze  orange- red  plaque,  or  patch,  free  of  russetmg 
which  is  most  pleasing  and  tempting.  Except 
when  well  grown,  the  juiciness  and  flavour  can  be 
disappointing.  The  flesh  is  more  juicy  than  is  usual 
in  the  russets,  soft,  crisp,  with  rich  flavour,  slightly 


EARLY    APPLES 

The  various  raisers  of  new  varieties  of 
-•Apples,  during  the  past  fifty  years  have 
not  succeeded  in  producing  any  sort'  of 
pronotmced  precocity,  which  would  enable  them  to 
put  on  the  market  a  superior  July  or  August 
.A.pple  of  commercial  use ;  therefore,  for  the 
present  we  must  still  appreciate  those  our  fore- 
fathers were  good  enough  to  leave  as  heritage. 
There  are  several  varieties  producing  and  finishing 
their  crops  dm-ing  July  and  August  which  tmder 
cultivation  would  imdoubtedly  give  splendid 
returns. 

White  Juneatlng.— One  of  the  earliest  to 
ripen,  having  a  light  yellow  skin,  with  red  blush 
on  the  simny  side  ;   flesh  crisp,  and  a  good  bearer. 

Early  Harvest. — Second  size  ;  skin  clear, 
pale  yellow  ;  flesh  white,  tender,  crisp  and  juicy  ; 
a  first  quality  early  Apple. 

Early  Red  Margaret. — Fruit  about  middle 
size,  somewhat  angular,  slightly  tapering  towards 
the  crown ;  flesh  white,  juicy,  very  rich  and 
agreeable  ;  skin  greenish  yellow,  closely  streaked 
with  red  ;  good  bearer,  and  produces  fruit  at  the 
extremity  of  the  branches. 

Whorle  Pippin. — ^Fruit  mediimi  size ;  skin 
smooth,  shining  and,  where  exposed  to  the  sun, 
covered  with  bright  crimson ;  flesh  yellowish 
white,  crisp  and  very  juicy,  and  standing  out 
as  a  variety  of  merit. 

Early  Julien. — Medium  size,  roundish  and 
slightly   flattened ;    skin   pale   yellow,    with   flesh 


.\Dy     HENNIKER. 

An    excellent    Cooking    Apple — Xovcmber    to' 

Ja  luary. 
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yellowish  white,  crisp  and  juicy,  with  a  brisk. 
Balsamic  flavour. 

Oslin  or  Mother  Apple.— One  of  the  best  of 
early  dessert  Apples,  and  ought  to  find  a  place 
in  every  garden ;  fruit  of  moderate  size  ;  skin 
green,  changmg  to  lemon,  dotted  with  greyish 
green  specks  ;   flesh  yellow,  flavour  first  quality. 

White  Transparent. — A  meritorious  variety 
and,  in  sooth,  a  great  bearer  ;  bright  yellow  in 
colour ;    flesh  soft,  juicy  and  sweet. 


Irish  Peach. — A  variety  producing  fruit  at 
the  extremities  of  its  branches,  fruits  being  middle 
sized  and  obtusely  angular ;  flesh  white,  rich, 
juicy  and  tender ;  skin  brownish  red,  shaded 
side  yellowish  green,  sprinkled  with  small 
brown  dots  ;  a  good  bearer  on  a  suitable  Apple 
soil. 

These  early  Apples  invite  liberal  treatment 
in  the  use  of  bone  meal,  basic  slag  and  mulching, 
to  which  they  respond.         George  Lovelock. 


ORCHARD  PLANNING  and  PLANTING 


T 


purpoie 


HERE  are  four  points  to  be  observed  in 
the  planning  of  a  fruit  plantation  devoted 
specially  to  Apples,  Pears,  Plvmis  or 
Cherries.  In  order  to  plant  wisely,  the 
intending    grower    must    decide    (i)    the 

or  class  of  trade  for  which  the  fruit  will 
bo  grown  ;   (2)  the  choice  of  suitable  varieties,  svith 


Commercially-grown  top-fruit  trees  are  cultivated 
in  four  shapes — the  standard,  half-standard,  bush 
and  cordon  varieties.  Standards  are  suitable 
for  cultivated  land  or  grass.  They  are  specially 
adaptable  to  grass,  as  they  leave  sufficient  head- 
room t-)  prevent  grazing  sheep  from  damaging  the 
trees.    Standards  must  always  be  worked  on  strong 


permit  cattle  to  graze  without  injuring  the  trees. 
In  a  half-standard  plantation  horse-cultivation  is 
difficult,  but  comparatively  little  hand  work  is 
required  because  the  shade  of  the  foliage  prevents 
the  growth  of  weeds.  In  growing  bush  treei, 
preference  should  be  given  to  those  with  a  main 
stem  2  feet  or  3  feet  high,  to  whic)\  a  grease  band 
can  be  applied  satisfactorily.  In  this  case,  inten- 
sive cultivation  is  essential,  but  as  the  trees  begin  to 
bear  at  an  early  age  and  are,  in  their  final  form, 
comparatively  small,  a  larger  number  can  be 
planted  per  acre  and  a  hea\Y  yearly  yield  obtained. 
Cordons  consist  of  one  stem  without  any  lateral 
branches,  They  are  usually  trained  obliquely  on 
Bamboo  rods  or  wooden  stakes  attached  to  a  system 
of  wirework.  Cordons  are  always  grown  on  cultiva- 
ted land  and  should  not  be  used  for  interplanting. 

There  are  four  systems  of  planting  top-fruit  trees 
— square,  quincimx  (an  arrangement  of  five,  like  the 
five  in  dice),  triangular  and  cordon.  To  plant  on 
the  square  system,  the  land  is  marked  out  in  a 
series  of  squares  and  the  permanent  trees  planted  at 
the  Cormiers.  The  quincunx  is  very  like  the  square 
system  except  that  a  tree  is  planted  in  the  centre 
of  each  square.  As  a  rule  the  ce-.tral  trees  are 
"  fillers,"  that  is,  they  wUI,  at  some  period,  be 
removed,  but  if  they  are  to  be  retained  permanently, 
an  upright  variety  must  be  selected  in  order  to 
av  lid  all  chance  of  overcrowding.  In  the  triangular 
or  hexagonal  system,  the  trees  are  planted  at  the 
corners  of  a  series  of  equilateral  triangles  and  are 
therefore  equidistant.  In  the  cordon  system,  the 
trees  are  planted  in  rows  6  feet  apart  and  2  feet 
6  inches  distant  in  the  rows.  The  direction  should 
b:*  north  and  south  ;  the  trees  trained  at  an  angle  of 
45°  to  the  ground  and  inclined  towards  the  south. 

.\niong  the  chief  commercial  varieties  recom- 
mended by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture — 

Apples. — Strong  growing  sorts  include  Bramley's 
Seedling,  Newton  Wonder ,  Annie  Elizabeth  and 
Beauty  of  Bath.  Weak  growers  are  Lane's  Prmee 
Albert,  Grenadier,  Early  Victoria,  Stirling  Castle 
and   Gld.'stone.       Intermediate  varieties   between 


FORTY-ACRE     ORCHARD     OF     STANDARD 
APPLES. 

The  trees,  mainly  Bramley's  Seedling,  are  planted 
33  feet  apart.  In  every  fifth  row  Bramley's  Seedling 
is  alternately  planted  with  Worcester  Pearmain, 
Grenadier,  Newton  Wonder,  Ecklinville  Seedling 
and  Lord  Derby.  The  standard  trees  are  a  picture 
of  health  and  each  one  is  grease-banded.  This  is 
one  of  the  best-planted  orchards  in  the  country, 
and  is  owned  by  J .  R.  Starkey,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Norwood 
Park,  Southwell,  Notts. 


reference  not  only  to  the  market,  but  to  the  land 
under  cultivation  ;  {3)  the  manner  in  which  the 
trees  are  to  be  trained,  and  {4)  such  arrangement 
as  will  make  for  economy  of  laboiu:  and  give  the 
trees  sufficient  space  to  grow  normally  without 
overcrowding.  The  ultimate  fina-icial  success  of  a 
plantation  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  judicious 
planning.  Many  points  have  to  be  thought  out 
carefully,  and  the  organiser  must  keep  in  mind  the 
amount  of  tis  working  capital,  the  local  labour 
supply,  the  proximity  of  markets,  the  facilities  of 
road  and  rail  transport,  climatic  conditions  and 
character  of  soO.  If  there  is  to  be  interplanting  with 
soft  fruits,  the  system  of  undercropping  proposed 
must  be  carefully  considered.  Lastly,  the  grower 
must  look  ahead.  Top  fruit  plantations  usualh' 
require  about  thirty  years  to  reach  their  prime.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  exercise  imagination  and 
foresight  in  planning,  to  ensure  that  the  fi.ial 
composition  of  the  plantation  sliaU  not  be  prejudiced 
by  a  premature  effort  to  obtain  profits. 


growing  stocks,  and  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be 
planted  from  30  feet  to  40  feet  apart,  according 
to  variety.  Apples  must  be  worked  on  crab  or 
selected  free  Apple  stock  ;  Pears  on  Quince  or  fre? 
Pear  stocks ;  Pltnns  on  the  Mussel,  common, 
Brompton  or  Brussels  stocks,  and  the  sweet  Cherry 
on  the  wild  Cherry  or  Gean.  Half-standards  are 
worked  on  the  same  type^  of  stocks  and  are  used 
chiefly  for  plantations  on  cultivated  land,  as  the 
heads  are  not  high  enough  above  the    ground  to 


the-e  classes  are  James  Grieve,  Rival,  Allin;ton 
Pippin,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Lord  Derby  and  Cox's 
Orange  Pippui. 

Plums. — Czar,  Monarca,  Belle  de  Louvain,  Pond's 
Seedling  and  Bush  are  strong  growers,  while 
Victoria,  River's  Early  Prolific,  Pershore,  Pmrple 
Egg  and  Damson  are  classed  as  weak. 

Pears.- — Suitable  varieties  for  a  bush  plantation 
in  a  r2  foot  square  are  : — Conference,  Dr.  Jules 
Guvot,  Fertility,  Durondeau  and  Clapp's  Favourite. 
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[Continued  from   p.tge   553.) 


special    preparation 
be    secured  from  a 


FRUIT  trees  require 
and  should  always 
reliable  source. 
Apples  should  be  given  an  open  situa- 
tion, good  soil  and  plenty  of  room  to 
develop  their  branches.  Standard  trees  should  be 
planted  at  least  20  feet  apart,  pyramid  and  bush 
trees  (which  are  ideal  for  small  gardens)  from 
9  feet  to  12  feet  apart,  while  horizontal  espaliers 
should  have  a  space  of  15  feet. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  various  fruits   which 
succeed  in  some   districts  are  failures  in   others. 
It    is,    therefore,    always    advisable    to    ascertain 
which    varieties    are  suitable  for  the 
particular  district,  before  ordering  the 
trees.        Nurserymen   of    repute    are 
always  willing  to   give  expert  advice 
on  this  and  other  matters  pertaining 
to  fruit  culture.      It  is  wise  to  order 
early  as  stocks  are  very  limited. 

Pears. — Unless  the  intending  planter 
has  expert  advice  as  to  which  varieties 
to  plant,  he  is  likely  to  meet  with 
disappointment.  Pears  require  a  warm 
position,  and  few  are  reaUy  of  good 
flavour  tmless  grown  on  a  wall.  Many 
sorts  are  best  when  double-grafted. 
These  latter  seem  alwaj-s  to  make 
healthy  and  prolific  trees.  They  are 
formed  by  selecting  a  variety  that 
grows  freely  in  the  Quince  stock, 
and  re-grafting  with  another  sort. 
Distance  to  plant  various  forms  is  the 
same  as  advised  for  Apples. 

Peaches. — These  require  a  warm 
south  wall,  a  good  loamy  soil,  good 
drainage  and  frequent  top-dressings  to 
encourage  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  fine 
fibrous  roots  near  the  surface.  Trees 
require  a  space  of  15  feet. 

Plums. — ^These,  in  company  with 
all  stone  fruit,  require  a  liberal  amount 
of  lime  in  the  soil.  This  is  best  applied 
by  thoroughly  incorporating  old  mortar 
rubbish,  or  plaster,  when  preparing 
the  sites  for  the  trees.  Trees  may  be 
obtained  in  forms  of  standards,  bush, 
pyramid  or  fan-trained,  and  all  are 
excellent  for  various  positions,  and 
many  varieties  are  reliable  croppers. 
Standards,  pyTamids  and  bush  trees 
require  the  same  space  as  advised 
for  Apples  and  Pears,  fan-trained  from 
15  feet  to  20  feet. 

Cherries. — Owing  to  depredations 
of  birds  many  small  growers  hesitate 
in  the  matter  of  planting  Cherries 
in  their  gardens.  However,  there  is 
often  room  on  a  wall  or  fence,  where  a  tree  or 
two  could  be  grown,  and  in  such  a  position  it  is 
not  diflicidt  to  protect  the  fruit  when  ripe.  Do  not 
forget  the  Morcllo  Cherry,  which  thrives  on  a  north 
wall  in  positions  often  given  over  to  Ivy  or  some 
worthless  climbing  plant. 

Apricots  being  so  liable  to  fall  a  prey  to  canker, 
cannot  be  recommended ;  but  if  one  is  in  the 
happy  possession  of  a  warm  corner  wall  and  a 
calcareous  soil,  a  tree  may  be  planted. 

Currants. — Bushes  of  Black,  Red  and  White 
Currants  should  be  planted  6  feet  apart  in  good 
garden  soil.  The  Black  Currant  will  thrive  in 
damp  soil  providing  the  soil  is  not  sour. 

Gooseberries  may  be  planted  in  almost  any 
position  in  good  soil,  and,  in  addition  to  the  bush 
form,  they  are  useful  for  training  on  walls  and  fences, 


Raspberries. — Excellent  varieties  of  red  and 
golden  fruiting  canes  can  be  planted  in  rows 
4  feet  apart,  and  3  feet  from  plant  to  plant.  They 
thrive  in  rich  soil  with  frequent  top-dressings  of 
manure. 

Nuts. — Cob  Nuts  and  Filberts  are  often  planted 
as  a  screen  in  gardens.  They  are  not  difficult  to 
grow,  but  it  should  be  remembered  the  better  the 
soil  the  better  the  crops. 

Evergreen  Shrubs,  especially  choice  conifers, 
require  very  careful  planting.  Every  fibre  of  their 
roots  should  be  carefully  placed  and  light  soil 
worked  firmly  between  them.     If  the  soil  is  dry. 
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Why   not  Grow   Cordon 
Pears  ? 

On  the  occasion  of  a  recent  visit  to  Southwell 
Nurseries  we  found  Mr.  H.  Merryiveather  hale  and 
hearty  despite  his  eighty-one  years,  and  his  many 
friends  will  be  glad  to  see  this  portrait  of  him 
taken  only  a  few  days  ago.  He  is  a  great  believer 
in  cordon  trees  for  walls,  and  pointed  with  pride 
to  the  cordon  Pears  trained  up  the  walls  of  his 
own  house.  These  trees  have  cropped  well  even 
this  autiunn  and  in  a  district  where  almost  everv 
Pear  and  .-ipple  tree  in  the  open  has  failed. 
"  Why,"  said  this  veteran  fruit-grower,  "  wiU 
people  continue  to  plant  Ivy  and  the  vigorbus- 
growing  Virginian  Creeper  over  their  homes 
and  then  complain  about  one  ruining  the  brick- 
work and  the  other  choking  up  rain- 
water pipes  in  autumn  ?  "  Well,  it 
does  seem  absurd  when  in  so  many 
cases  Pears  might  be  grown  up  the 
house  walls.  With  judicious  summer 
and  winter  priming  cordons  are  easily 
kept  within  bounds  and  they  are 
certainly  as  beautiful  in  flower,  fruit 
and  leaf  as  most  other  wall  plants. 
Mr.  Merryweather  turned  to  his 
large  and  luscious  fruits  of  Doyenne 
du  Comice  still  hanging  outside  his 
sitting-room. — a  cluster  of  five  here- 
with reproduced — and  then  turned  to 
a  single  cordon  Emile  d'Heyst,  trained 
in  the  narrow  space  between  doorwav 
and  windows  and  sprinkled  with  Pears 
from  the  bedroom  %vindows  almost  to 
the  groimd  level.  Is  there  any  tree 
other  than  a  cordon  Pear  that  could 
be  grown  in  these  circumstances  and 
give  even  one-tenth  of  the  pleasure  and 
profit?  H.  C. 


MR.    HENRY    MERRYWEATHER,    J. P.,    THE    FAMOUS    FRUIT    AND 
ROSE    GROWER    IN    HIS    G.\RDEN    AT    SOUTHWELL,    NOTTS. 


apply  a  good  soaking  of  water.  Large  specimens 
should  be  secured  to  stakes,  taking  care  that  the 
bark  is  not  injured  by  the  tying  material.  Very 
large  ornamental  shrubs  may  be  re-planted  with 
success  if  the  following  plan  is  adopted :  Cut 
away  a  number  of  the  branches,  thereby  ensuring 
an  equal  balance  between  the  shrub  and  its  roots. 
Hollies  and  Evergreen  Oaks  should  be  planted  in 
May,  just  before  they  commence  to  make  new 
growth. 

There  is  a  large  variety  of  beautiful  evergreen 
shrubs  from  which  the  intending  planter  can  select, 
and  it  is  a  mistake  to  plant  large  numbers  of  the 
more  common  subjects,  such  as  Laurels,  in  small 
gardens.  Rhododendrons  and  .Azaleas  require 
peat  or  leaf-moiUd. 

Reading.  CoLix   Ruse. 


NEW    AND    RARE 
PLANTS 

AWARDS     OF     MERIT. 

Cotoneaster  frigida  Vicaryi. — It  is 

not  a  little  remarkable  that  the 
merits  of  the  typical  species  here 
indicated — one  of  the  most  ornamental 
of  fruiting  shrubs. — has  not  received 
recognition  long  ago,  it  having  re- 
mained for  that  above  named  to  bring 
the  twain  into  a  well-deserved  promin- 
ence. Prolific  in  fruit  production  and 
attractive  withal,  the  newcomer  sur- 
passes the  type  in  these  respects, 
while  larger  in  fruit  and  fruiting 
clusters  and  more  brilliant  to  boot. 
In  these  respects  it  is  a  great 
gain :      a     welcome     addition     to     its     tribe. 

Cotoneaster  Salicifolia  floccosa. — ^The  fan-like 
spread  of  the  branches  of  this  distinct  fruiting 
shrub  is  very  suggestive  of  C.  Henryana,  a  sparse- 
habited  evergreen,  having  accuminate  %vrinkled 
leaves  and  clusters  of  small  reddish  scarlet  fruits. 
Introduced  from  Western  China  a  dozen  or  so 
years  ago,  it  has  proved  a  valuable  addition. 
These  were  shown  in  excellent  condition  by  Mr. 
E.  Beckett,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs,. 
Aldenham  House,  Elstrce. 

Chrysanthemum    Pourpre    Poitevene.  —  The 

name  is  suggestive  of  a  purple-coloured  variety, 
though  it  is  what  is  understood  here  as  dark, 
maroon.  It  is  of  the  decorative  class  ;  the  flower- 
heads  of  meditun  size  and  well  supported  or. 
strong  stems. 
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Chrysanthemum  Huntsman. — An  exhibition 
variety  of  higli  merit.  The  colour  is  crimson  ; 
the  petals  golden  on  the  reverse  side.  These 
were  from  Mr.isrs.  Wells  and  Co.,  Merstliam. 

Cattleya  Martella  (C.  Fabia  x  C.  Trianac).— The 
form  is   that   of   C.   Triana; ;    the   petals   broadly 
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SINGLE     CORDON    OF    PEAR     EMILE    d'HEYST 

Trained  in  a  narrow  space  between  door  and 

windows   and   carrying  a  good  crop. 

ovate  and  pure  white;  lip  reddish  purple  with  yellow 
base.     From  Baron  Sclroeder,  Englefield  Green. 

Cattleya  Picotee  (C.  Hardyana  X  C.  Octavie 
Doin). — A  very  distinct  and  beautiful  hybrid. 
The  large  ovate  petals  are  white,  fluslied  with 
mauve  towards  the  margin;  hence  the  name. 
The  lip  is  of  rich  crimson  purple  ;  the  base  golden. 
From  W.  R.  Fasey,  Esq.,  The  Oaks,  Snaresbrook 
(gardener,  Mr.  E.  J.  Seymour). 

Brasso-Cattleya  Mrs.   Pitt  (C.    Octavie  Doin 

X  B.-C.  Digbyana  Warneri). — The  whole  flower 
is  colom"ed  a  deep  rosy  mauve  and  is  of  handsome 
proportions.  Shown  by  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Stamford 
Hill. 

The  foregoing  novelties  were  before  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  November  2.  On  the 
same  date  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
awarded  first-class  certificates  to  Chrysanthemum 
Mrs.  Spencer  Chichester,  inciurved  Japanese  of 
greenish  primrose  colour,  from  Mr.  W.  Hall 
Embley  Park,  Chichester  ;  to  Pom-pre  Poitevene 
and  Huntsman,  from  Messrs.  Wells  (see  above)  ; 
and  to  Miss  Margaret  Davis,  large-flowered  single 
crimson  Japanese,  from  Messrs.  Cragg,  Harrison 
and  Cragg. 


Transplanting. — In  most  gardens  a  certain 
amount  of  transplanting  of  shrubs  is  required 
almost  annually,  and  the  present  is  quite  a  suitable 
time  for  moving  most  of  the  hardy  kind'.  Rhodo- 
dendrons, Azaleas  and  HoUies,  however,  are  best 
eft  till  .\pril. 


FOR     SOUTHERN     GARDENS. 
The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Potatoes. — The  stock  of  tubers  must  be  examined 
at  intervals,  and  those  sliowing  signs  of  disease 
removed.  At  the  same  time  pick  out  tlie  "  seed  " 
tubers  and  arrange  them  on  shelves  in  a  frost- 
proof shed.  Potatoes  should  be  kept  cool  and 
dry,  but  precautions  must  be  taken  against  frosts. 
The  first  early  kinds  were  badly  diseased,  also  the 
later  crops,  but  in  a  lesser  degree.  The  Ally  being 
the  only  variety  that  was  anything  like  free  of 
disease. 

Broad  Beans, — In  tliis  district  we  make  a 
practice  of  sowing  a  few  lines  of  Broad  Beans  of 
the  Longpod  type  about  this  date,  and  in  five  years 
out  of  six  they  are  a  great  success.  Perhaps  it 
is  not  advisable  to  sow  them  on  heavy  soils,  but 
I  have  found  tjiat  when  they  fail  here  tlie  cause  is 
a  cold  cutting  east  wind  which  does  much  more 
harm  than  frosts  and  rain.  Plant  the  seeds  in 
double  rows  2  feet  to  3  feet  apart  and  about  6  inches 
deep,  and  select  a  well  drained,  sheltered  plot. 

Mint  and  Tarragon. — When  the  foliage  has 
completely  died  down  a  number  of  roots  should 
be  lifted  and  placed  in  boxes  or  pots.  Arrange 
them  as  required  in  a  warm  house  and  keep  the 
roots  well  supplied  with  water,  then  growth  will 
soon  commence.  If  large  quantities  are  needed,  a 
hot-bed  must  be  prepared,  and  when  the  heat 
begins  to  cool  the  roots  may  be  laid  over  the 
surface  and  covered  with  a  few  inches  of  fine  soil. 

Plants^Under  Glass. 

Liliimi  Harrisii. — Tlie  bulbs  should  be  potted 
directly  they  are  received  from  the  bulb  merchant 
and  placed  in  a  cold  frame  until  root  action  is 
evident.  When  these  bulbs  flower  will  depend 
upon  the  treatment  given  ;  they  can  either  be 
grown  cool,  with  protectionfrom  frosts,  or  gradually 
inured  to  lieat  and  brought  into  flower  as  required. 
By  a  little  forethought  and  arrangement  the 
flowerin;  period  can  be  spread  over  several  months. 

Violets. — Since  being  placed  in  the  frames 
the  plants  have  made  some  growth  and  become 
established,  while  a  few  fragrant  blooms  have 
been  picked.  The  secret  (if  any)  of  growin;; 
Violets  successfully  throughout  the  winter  is 
giving  plenty  of  air.  The  lights  should  be  drawn 
back  as  far  as  possible  whenever  the  weather  is 
favoirrable,  and  at  night,  excepting  fortrosts,ampli 
ventilation  should  be  left  on.  Keep  the  roots 
moist,  pick  oif  all  decayed  foliage,  and  remove 
any  weeds,  while  the  soil  between  the  plants 
should  be  loosened  at  intervals.  Trap  slugs 
and  pinch  out  the  points  of  all  runners  as  they 
form. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Border  Chrysanthemums. — These  are  of  great 

value  both  in  the  border  and  for  cutting  purposes. 
Plants  may  now  be  labelled,  lifted  and  stored 
closely  together  in  boxes,  and  arran9;ed  in  a  cold 
frame"  where  they  will  furnish  a  supply  of  short- 
jointed  cuttings.  Remove  the  lights  whenever 
the  weather  isfavourable  to  promote  stm-dy  growth. 
Insert  the  cittings  in  boxes  of  sandy  soil  during 
the  month  of  January. 

Planting. — The  mixed  shrubbery  is  vmdoubtedl>- 
a  failure  if  it  is  judged  from  the  standpoint  ot 
showing  shrubs  ofi  to  the  best  advantage,  so, 
wherever  possible^  trees  and  shrubs  should  be 
planted  in  such  a  way  that  they  have  amph 
space  for  development.  The  present  month  is 
a  good  time  for  transplanting  any  trees  or  shrubs 
that  have  become  overcrowded  and  planting  others 
that  may  be  brougl  t  in.  Make  the  soil  firm 
around  the  roots  and,  where  necessary,  stake  the 
trees  until  they  are  established. 

The  Hardy  Fruit^Garden. 

Raspberries. — The  plot  set  apart  for  Rasp- 
berries should  be  dug  deeply  and  well  manured 
before  the  canes  are  planted.  They  should  be 
set  out  in  lines  5  feet  or  6  feet  apart.  The  best 
method  of  training  them  is  on  wires  which  are 
stretched  tightly  from  stout  poles  firmly  fixed  at 
each  end.  If  the  rows  are  long  ones,  a  few  inter- 
mediate poles  will  be  necessary.  The  poles  and 
wires  should  be  fixed  before  plantin;.  SmaU, 
well  ripened  suckers  which  appear  at  some  distance 
from  the  old  stools  should  be  chosen  ;  these 
generally  possess  a  number  of  fibrous  roots  w'lich 
enable  the  plants  to  establish  themselves  quickly. 
The  canes  may  be  placed  2  feet  or  3  feet  apart 
in  the  rows,  and  when  the  operation  is  completed 
cut    back  the  canes  to  2  feet  from  the  base.     One 


of  the  best  Raspberries  for  general  purposes  is 
Superlative.  Hornet  is  another  useful  variety, 
while  Queen  of  England  is  an  excellent  yellow 
kind. 

Autumn-bearing  Kinds.— These  provide  a 
little  dessert  after  the  others  have  finished,  and 
November  Abundance  should  be  given  a  trial. 
If  transplanted  frequently,  it  will  produce  heavy 
autmnn  crops.  Queen  Alexandra  is  another 
useful  kind.  These  plants  must  be  cut  down 
to  the  ground  each  spring,  as  the  fruit  is  borne 
on  the  young  shoots. 

T.  W.  Briscoe, 
(Gardener  to  W.  R.  Lysaght,  Esq.) 
Castleford,    Chepstow. 


FOR    NORTHERN    GARDENS. 
Plants  Under  Glass. 

Chrysanthemum  Cuttings. — Many  good  varie- 
ties of  Clu-ysanthemums  are  shy  at  throwing 
cuttings,  so  it  is  advisable  to  secure  every  one  that 
shows  from  now  on.  Some  varieties,  too,  demand 
a  long  season  of  growth,  and  early  propagation  is 
necessary  with  such.  It  is  a  mistake  to  employ 
bottom-heat  for  this  purpose,  but  I  consider  it  an 
advantage  to  set  the  pots  of  cuttings  in  a  close 
case  (a  box  with  a  pane  of  glasslaid  over  is  excellent) 
until  rooted. 

Roman  Hyacinths. — ^The  earliest  batch  of 
these  ought  to  be  well  rooted  by  now,  and  may 
be  removed  from  the  "  plunge  "  and  set  in  a  cold 
frame  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  While  this  plant 
does  fairly  well  if  introduced  at  once  to  a  forcing 
temperature,  it  is  yet  better  to  bring  along  slowly, 
especially  at  first.  To  induce  fairly  long  stalks 
do  not  place  too  near  the  glass. 

Primulas. — No  more  shading  will  now  be 
necessary,  but  all  light  available  should  be  given 
the  plants.  Continue  to  feed  gently,  and 
guard  against  the  temperature  going  too  high. 
Do  not  allow  much  water  on  the  foliage, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  too  dry  atmosphere  must 
be^avoided. 


LARGE       AND      LUSCIOUS      FRUITS      OF     PEAR 
DOYENNE  DU  COMICE  GROWING  ON   A  WALL. 
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Callas. — ^Thcse  useful  plants  should  now  be 
growing  freely,  but  must  not  be  given  a  high 
temperatiu-e,  or  vermin  will  soon  destroy  the 
beauty  of  the  foliage.  Feed  gently  with  clear 
■soot-water  and  weak  liquid  manure. 

Calceolarias. — It  is  hardly  advisable  to  keep 
these  longer  in  a  frame,  so  a  low  pit  from  which 
frost  can  be  excluded  should  be  prepared  for  their 
reception.  These  plants  object  strongly  to  a  high 
temperature,  so  no  more  fire-heat  should  be  given 
than  is  necessary  to  keep  out  frost.  If  still  in 
3-inch  pots,  a  shift  into  the  5-inch  size  may  be 
given. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

Planting  of  Small  Fruits. — Currants,  Rasp- 
berries, Gooseberries,  Loganberries  and  such-like 
should  now  be  planted.  Raspberries  and  Black 
Currants  delight  in  rich,  rather  moist  soil,  and  do 
not  object  to  partial  shade,  but  must  not  be  planted 
under  trees.  Not  infrequently  Gooseberries  and 
Red  and  White  Cm-rants  are  spoiled  by  being 
planted  on  soft,  very  rich  soil.  The  trees  under  this 
treatment  grow  far  too  strong  and  sappy  to 
produce  satisfactory  crops.  Ground  in  fair  heat 
and  not  recently  dressed  with  farmyard  manure 
suits  these  best.  Plant  firmly  and  only  when  the 
soil  is  in  a  fairly  dry  state. 

The  Larger  Fruits. — Apples,  Pears,  Plums, 
Apricots  and  Peaches  can  now  be  planted.  In 
most  parts  of  Scotland  all  but  the  first  named 
almost  demand  the  protection  of  a  waU.  Certainly 
a  few  Pears  and  an  odd  variety  of  Pltun  may  be 


grown  as  bushes  or  standards,  but,  speaking 
generally,  it  is  desirable  to  plant  against  a  south, 
west  or  east  wall.  In  some  districts  Apples, 
even,  are  best  on  walls.  Here,  again,  too  rich 
soil  must  be  avoided  if  early  fruiting  is  desired. 
Cherries  must  also  have  the  protection  of  walls, 
the  Morello  thriving  admirably  against  a  wall 
facing  north. 

Pruning. — As  soon  as  the  leaves  drop,  priming 
should  be  steadily  pushed  forward. 

The  Flower  Garden. 
Roses. — Continue  to  plant  these  as  favoiurable 
weather  occiurs.  Winter  mulching  of  Roses  is  a 
somewhat  controversial  subject,  but  my  experience 
proves,  to  mv  own  satisfaction  at  all  events,  that 
a  generous  mulch  of  rough  strawy  stable  litter 
is  very  beneficial,  in  severe  winters  preventing 
loss  aiid  at  all  times  helping  materially  to  enrich 
the  soil. 

The  Shrubbery. 

Alterations. — While  the  soil  may  be  too  wet 
for  working  in  the  kitchen  garden,  it  may  be  just 
right  for  carrying  out  alteritions  and  improve- 
ments among  the  shrubs.  New  beds  and  borders 
can  be  prepared  in  readiness  for  planting,  and  in 
suitable  weather  the  planting  can  be  imdertaken 
with  comfort  and  dispatch  when  ever>-thing  is 
ready. 

C.   Blair. 
(Gardener  to  Seton  II.  Thomson,  Esq.) 
Prcsloii    House,    Linlilhgow. 


The    Royal    Horticultural    Society 


Ix  view  of  the  holding  of  the  annual  exhibition 
of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  in 
conjunction  with  the  fortnightly  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  November  2, 
the  exhibits  before  the  latter  were  on  a  more 
limited  scale  than  usual.  From  the  opening 
liour  the  hall  was  crowded  to  excess,  a  condition 
of  things,  owing  to  the  inaccessibility  of  a  large 
number  of  the  exhibits  staged  and  the  crowding 
out  of  others,  that  calls  for  an  immediate  remedy. 
Horticulture  is  not  promoted  by  side  shows,  and 
no  matter  how  profitable  financially  such  things 
may  prove  to  be,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
encroach  upon  the  available  space  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  primary  object  for  which  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Hall  was  brought  into  being.  Undesirable 
at  any  time,  it  was  doubly  so  on  the  occasion 
imder  review,  when,  by  reason  of  the  double 
event  referred  to,  ever\^  inch  of  space  might  have 
been  occupied  to  advantage  and  the  public  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  exhibits  in  com- 
parative comfort.  That  much  being  denied  them, 
and  the  reason  of  it  obvious,  the  Fellows  of  the 
Society  have  just  ground  for  complaint.  Apart 
from  the  Chr>-3anthemums,  which  are  referred  to 
separately,  the  exhibits  of  Orchids,  Vegetables, 
Cyclamen,  Carnations  and  Pinks  were  the  chief 
attractions,  each  high  class  and  meriting  much 
praise.  Hardy  plants  were  ver>''  few,  the  Violets 
being  important. 

Flokal  Committee. 

■Present  :  H.  E.  Slav.  Esq.  (chairman),  and  Messrs. 
E.  A.  Bowies,  J.  Green,  E.  C.  Xotcutt,  S.  Morris,  W.  J. 
Bean,  G.  Reuthe,  J.  Hudson,  J.  Hea.,  H.  Cowley,  J.  F. 
McLeod,  J.  Jennings.  C.  Dixon,  W.  Cuthbertson,  C.  E. 
Pearson,  H.  Darlington,  ^V.  P.  Thomson,  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe, 
C.  "Williams,  G.  Paul  and  A.  G.  Jackman. 

GREENHOrSE   PLANTS. 

"Without  doubt  the  double  table  of  Cyclamen  staged 
by  ilr.  A.  Shambrook,  gardener  to  Lady  Aim,  West 
Parkfieids,  Derby,  wa^  the  chief  attraction  in  this  section. 
Some  five  dozen  examples  of  the  giant  strain  of  the^e 
flowers  were  set  up,  most  ol  them  upwards  of  a  foot  in 
diameter,  and  not  a  few  carrjing  from  thirty  to  three 
dozen  blooms  apiece.  Fourteen  months  old  from  seed, 
they  were  triumphs  of  cultural  skill,  the  flowers,  on  foot- 
long  stems,  well  overtopping  the  ample,  well-marked 
foliage,  wh  ch  in  not  a  few  instances  was  also  attractive. 
Bed,  salmon,  pure  white,  and  white  ^^ith  crimson  eye 
were  among  the  chief  colours  shown. 

Messrs.  AlUvood  Brothers,  Hayward's  Heath,  showed 
fine  vase  groups  of  Carnations,  their  brilliant  scarlet 
Edward  Allwood,  a  novelty  reser\'ed  for  1921,  being 
prominent.  Wivelsfield  Apricot,  verj-  distinct,  and 
Mrs.  "Walter  Hemus,  the  new  market  pink-flowered  sort 


were  conspicuous.  This  last  is  an  important  addition 
to  its  colour  set  and  the  possessor  of  many  good  attributes. 
Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co..  Enfield,  also  contributed 
freelv  of  Carnations,  their  novelties  "Wliite  Pearl.  Lord 
Lambourne  (scarlet).  Brilliant  (intense  scarlet).  Mrs.  T 
Ives.  Lady  Inverforth  (pink  flowered)  and  Mrs.  K.  Garrish 
(apricot  self)  calling  for  special  mention. 

Haedy  Plants. 

In  a  mixed  collection  from  Mr.  G.  Reuthe  Camellia 
sasanqua  was  noted,  other  items  of  interest  including 
the  bronzy-leaved  alpine  Diapensia  lapponica  asiatica 
Oxalis  lobata,  Gentiaua  Sino-ornata,  and  the  rich  scarlet 
and  gold  of  Desfontainea  spinosa.  an  ever-flowering  shrub 
of  ereat  beautv  for  favoured  gardens. 

>Ir.  J.  J.  Kettle,  Corfe  Midlen,  near  "Wimborne.  con- 
tributed a  score  or  more  of  vases  of  flowers  of  the  new 
Violet  3Irs.  Da-\id  Lloyd  George  which  has  become  so 
popular,  and  branches  in  full  bearing  of  his  new  perpetual- 
fruiting  Raspberrj-  Lloyd  George.  It  is  certainly  long 
bearing  and  very  proliflc. 

Messrs.  Allwpod  Brothers  further  demonstrated  the 
perpetual-flowering  characteristics  of  their  new  race  of 
Allwoodii  Pinks  by  showing  an  exliaustive  set  of  varieties 
after  being  subjected  to  7"  of  frost,  their  good  condition 
the  best  tribute  to  hardiness  and  the  other  properties 
named. 

The  Misses  Hopkins,  Shepperton-on-Thames,  also  con- 
tributed hardy  plants  in  variety. 

Fkuit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present  :  J.  Cheal,  Esq.  (chairman),  the  Rev.  W. 
Wilks,  and  Messrs.  H.  S.  Rivers,  O.  Thomas,  E.  Beckett 
"W.  Pope,  S.  B.  Dicks.  E.  Tuckett,  W.  Bates.  E.  A. 
Bunyard.  G.  P.  BeiTj-,  W.  H.  Divers  and  H.  Markham. 

Xo  fruit  was  shown  on  this  occasion  ;  the  only  exliibit 
of  vegetables  a  comprehensive  collection  of  close  upon 
one  hundred  dishes  of  produce  of  high  excellence  from 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  \V.C.2.  To  such 
excellence,  clear  demonstration  of  cultural  skill,  was 
wedded  staging  abUity — spectacular  effect — of  no  mfau 
order,  and  vegetable  exhibits  of  the  beautiful  as  well 
as  the  useful  are  worthy  of  consideration  to-day.  Formerly 
they  were  stodgv,  colourless  :  to-day,  as  for  a  year  or 
two"  past,  they 'are  coloured  legitimately,  the  colour 
enhancing  the  picture,  while  not  detracting  from  the 
utilitarian  aspect.  For  this  panicmarly  fine  collection 
Messrs.  Barr  desei-vedly  received  a  gold  medal.  The 
backf^round  of  the  group  was  of  Savoys,  Cauliflowers, 
Leeks,  Celer\-,  Chilian  Beet,  Brussels  Sprouts  (plants) 
Endive  and  the  like.  Outstanding  items  were  Prizetaker 
and  Earr's  Giant  "White  Leek,  the  last  named  very  flue, 
ilanmioth  Cauliflower,  Solid  Pink  and  Earr's  Champion 
Solid  A\'hite  Celeiv,  Standard  Brussels  Sprouts,  and 
A.utumn  Giant  Cauliflower.  Potatoes  Fang  Edward  VII. 
Edzell  Blue,  Sharpe's  Express  and  King  George  V. 
Cucumbers  Improved  Telegraph  and  King  George,  and 
Pea  Gladstone  were  also  of  note.  Colour  elfect  was 
secured  by  Tomatoes  Scarlet  Beauty,  Peach  Blow  and 
other?,  by  growing  examples  and  culled  fruits  of  Capsicums 
in  yellow  and  scarlet,  by  Parr's  Flat  Red  Turnip,  by  the 
purple  egg  fruit  Aubergines,  Radishes  and  other  things. 
Onions  were  well  represented,  and  Marrows,  apparentl.v 
in  perfection,  were  freely  staged. 

OKCHm  Committee. 

Present  ■  Sir  Jerenuah  Colman,  Bart,  (chairman). 
Sir  Hanv  J.  Veitch,  and  Messi^.  J.  O'Brien,  A.  Dye. 
W  H  White  F  K.  Sander.  J.  E.  Shiil,  E.  R.  Ashton, 
A.McBean.  P.  Ralli.  R.  Thwaites  F.  J.  Hanburj-,  J.  AV. 
Potter  and  R.  A.  Rolfc. 


Two  magnificent  groups  of  Orchids  wliich  went  right 
across  one  end  of  the  haU  attracted  great  attention.  These, 
were  staged  by  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Hayward's 
Heath,  and  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.,  Gatton  Park, 
Suney  (gardener,  Sir.  J.  Collier),  and  both  deservedly 
received  a  gold  medal.  The  most  conspicuoiL-  plants 
in  Messrs.  Charles  worth's  exliibit  were  Brasso-Cattleya 
Heatonensis  (very  fine),  B.-C.  Leemanniae.  B.-C.  Sofrano. 
Laelio-Cattleya  St.  Geoi^e,  Sophro-Lselio-Cattleya  Isabella 
L.-C.  St.  Gothard,  Odontoglossum  crispum  xanthotes, 
O.  c.  Renown  and  Cattleya  aurea.  Several  ilfltonias  and 
C>'pripediums  were  staged.  In  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman's 
group  the  outstanding  plants  were  Laelio-Cattleya  ililly 
Collier,  L.-C.  Copper  King,  L.-C.  spicata  Gatton  Park 
vrtr.,  L.-C.  Achilles,  Bra-sso-Cattleya  3Iary,  Cattleya 
FabLa,  C.  Mrs.  Pitt,  C.  Beryl  and  Zygopetalum  rostratum 
Innumerable  Cattleyas  and  Cypripediums  were   exhibited 

Mc-ssrs.  Sanders,"  St.  Albans,  staged  a  small  group, 
among  which  we  noted  Dendrobium  sp^-ciosum  var. 
Hillii.  D.  nobile  var.  album.  D.  chlorostele.  Cattleya  Lady 
Veitch  and  several  C>-pripediums.     Silver  Bauksian  medal. 

la  the  group  from  Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Bush 
Hfll  Park.  Enfield,  the  most  notable  plants  were  LebMo- 
Cattleya  luminosa  aurea,  L.-C.  St.  George,  Brasso- 
Cattlej-a  rior>-i  and  Coelog>'ne  Pandurata.  Silver 
Banksian  medal. 

31r,  R.  G.  Thwaites,  Streatham  Hill,  showed  three 
plants  of  Cattleya  Bellona  and  one  plant  of  Sophro- 
Cattieya  Blackii. 


HATIONAL   CHRYSANTHEMUM   SOCIETY. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  this  Society,  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  Xovember  2.  demonstrated  one  thing  in 
particular — the  need  of  greater  space  to^display  the  wares. 
On  the  occasion  under  review  that  fact  was  emphasised 
in  no  uncertain  mamier.  The  wealth  of  the  exhibits, 
the  exclusion  of  others  which  certainly  would  have 
contributed  to  a  more  imposing  display,  and  the  crowded 
state  of  the  hall  from  the  opening  horn-,  making  an 
inspection  of  the  exhibits  well  nigh  impossible,  point 
obviously  to  the  need  of  a  special  day  for  the  holding 
of  so  important  a  function.  We  say  thas  much  ad\'isedly 
and  in  the  interests  of  all,  since  it  is  not  possible  that 
either  subscribers  or  exhibitors  can  long  remain  satisfied 
with  the  conditions  dominating  the  t-how  this  year.  For 
houis  on  end  it  was  hardly  possible  to  move  because  of 
a  density  of  an  evei -increasing  throng  of  spectators, 
few  of  whom,  by  reason  of  the  inaccessibility  of  the  more 
imposing  groups  of  flowers,  could  hare  gone  away  quite 
satisfied.  Subscribers  or  Fellows,  call  them  which  yor 
will,  require  something  for  theii  money,  and  it  is  up  to 
Committee  or  Council  to  si  pply  it.  On  the  occasion 
under  re\iew  the  space  ordinaiily  available  was  restricted 
because  of  the  permitted  intrusion  ot  a  side  show.  Thus 
is  horticultiu-e  hindered  rather  than  promoted.  The 
wTiter,  having  cognisance  of  (^lu-ysanthemum  shows 
from  Stoke  Xewington  days  to  the  present  time,  is 
emphatic  in  declaring  that  he  has  never  before  made  his 
notes  under  such  difficulties  as  in  that  under  notice, 
thereimder  sheltering  hin^sellfrom  any  inaccuracies  ^\hich 
might  possibly  arise.  For  the  Show  itself  there  is  nothing 
but  praise,  the  quality  and  the  extent  of  the  exhibits, 
so  far  as  space  permitted,  demanding  it.  The  great  trade 
groups  liave  rarely  exceeded  those  of  this  year ;  the 
infinite  taste  and  skill  in  the  arrangement  of  the  best 
of  them  ne\er.  Singles,  decoratives  and  exhibition 
varieties  were  of  high  merit ;  the  incur\es  have  been 
more  numerously  shown  in  the  past.  The  Show  was 
opened  by  his  His  Excellency  Baron  Hyashi,  the  Japanese 
Ambassador,  who  was  accompanied  by  S,r  Albert  Rollet, 
the  President  of  the  Xatioual  Chryaanthemum  Society. 
Following  are  some  particulars  of  the  Show  : 

The  affiliated  class  for  horticultiual  and  Clirj-santhemum 
societies  this  year  brought  some  competition.  Twelve 
vases  of  Chrysanthemums.  Japanese,  Anemones.  Singles 
and  Incurved,  were  requested,  the  Surbiton,  Kingston, 
Ditton  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society  proving  an 
easy  winner.  Yellow  and  red  Anemone-flowered  sorts 
were  very  good  ;  singles  Stewart  Sm^h  and  Molly  Godfrey 
also.  The  white  exhibition  Japanese  Louise  Pockett 
was  handsome.  Greater  interest  would  have  centred 
in  this  group  had  the  varieties  been  named  in  an  orthodox 
manner.  Names  that  are  hidden  away  on  scraps  of 
paper  in  the  centre  of  a  vase  of  blooms  are  not  accessible 
to  the  general  pubhc,  and  we  had  neither  time  nor 
inclination  to  dive  into  such  thJngs  oiu"selves.  The 
Fincldey  Society  were  second :  t  he  better  varieties 
Romance,  Delaware,  Jessica  (single  bronze)  and  Descartes 
(crimson  red,  Anemone  flowered).  The  first  prize  in  the 
class  is  the  challenge  trophy  and  £4  cash. 

In  the  William  Wells'  Memorial  Class  the  prizes  are 
given  by  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.  (Harold  Wells). 
Merstham,  tliirty-six  Japanese  blooms,  twelve  varieties 
to  be  staged  in  vases,  being  asked  for.  In  this  3Ir.  A. 
Jewell,  gardener  to  T.  H.  Main.  Esq..  Rotherfield,  Si  ssex, 
was  flrst.  Among  the  finer  specimens  were  James 
Stredwick.  Keith  Luxford,  Miss  D.  L.  Athron  (reddish 
bronze,  verv  handsome).  Mrs.  Algernon  Davis,  Mrs. 
R.  C.  Pulling,  A.  F.  Tofleld  (crimson).  Sir  E.  Letchworth 
and  Mrs.  Howard  Kinsay  (white).  Mr.  A.  Winter, 
gardener  to  Edward  JMainwarins,  Esq.,  was  second. 
Edith  Cavell,  Mrs.  J.  Gibson  and  Mrs.  G.  Drabble  being 
fine  specimens. 

For  eighteen  Japanese,  the  prizes  offered  by  Mr.  Keith 
Luxford,  Ml'.  Charles  Hebboum.  Worplesdon,  was  the 
chief  prizewinner,  his  vases  of  Sir  E.  Letchworth,  Louisa 
Pockett  and  Mrs.  A.  Da\'is  containing  veiy  fine  blooms. 
In  the  Holmes  Memorial  Class  for  thtrty-six  Japanese, 
distmct,  Mr.  A.  Jewell  led.  his  blooms  of  Mrs.  M.  Sargent, 
Jlrs.  R.  C.  Pullmg.  Queen  Mary.  Mis.  H.  Tysoe,  Admiral 
Beatty  and  A.  F.  Tofield  being  admirable.  Second, 
Mr.  D.  Barnard,  gardener  to  Ctolonei  Thomson,  Effingham, 
who  also  showed  well  01  such  as  Princess  Mary,  W.  Rigby, 
Masterpiece  and  others. 

The  first  prize  for  twenty-four  Japanese,  distinct, 
is  a  silver  bowl  offered  by  Sir  Albert  RoUit.  JNlr.  C.  Moore. 
gardener  to  Sir  "W.  S.  Pain,  Bart..  Wargrave  ilanor,  being 
the  winner.     His  Majesty,  A.  P.  Tofield,  Daily  Mail  and 
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Mrs.  H.  Edison  wore  of  special  merit.  Second,  Mr.  A.  B. 
Hudd. 

For  twelve  Jjipanrso.  the  prizes  offered  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones,  six  con\petcd,  the  leading  a-\vard  going  to  51i'.  A. 
Graham,  gardener  to  Mi'S.  Jay.  Bitteswell  Hall,  Princess 
Mary.  His  .Majesty.  Mrs.  A.  Davis  and  Louisa  Pocket  t 
being  excelUnt.  Second,  Mr.  H.  Blakeway.  who  had 
Mrs.  B.  C.  Pnlling  and  Louisa  Pocket  t  very  good. 

In  the  class  for  six  Japanese,  distinct,  six  again  com- 
peted. Mr.  E.  H.  Pearce,  gardener  to  Lord  Wandsworth. 
Long  Sutton,  leading  with  fine  specimens  of  Mrs.  A. 
Davis,  A.  F.  Tofleld,  W.  Turner  and  Mrs.  K.  C.  PxUling. 
Second.  Mr.  J.  H.  Blakeway.  Bedford,  whose  Mrs.  H. 
V.  Pulling  was  particularly  handsome. 

For  one  vase  of  three  Japanese  blooms,  wliite.  one 
^a^iety  only.  Mr.  A.  Barnard,  gardener  to  Colonel  Thomson, 
The  3Ianor"House.  Effiii^liani.  was  flr-t.  the  variety  sho\vn 
W.  'J^irn''!-.  ."Mr.  E.  H.  P-aree.  gardener  to  Lord  Wands- 
worth, taking  second  witli  t]v  same  variety.  The  last- 
named  exhibitor  was  a  good  first  against  eiglit  com- 
petitors for  three  yellow  Japanese,  staging  W.  Rigby 
in  perfect  condition.  Mr.  Pearce  also  securing  leading 
honours  in  the  any  other  colour  class,  staging  the  crimson 
and  gold  A.  F.  Tofleld  very  finely.  These  vase  classes 
were  of  a  most  imposing  character. 

Holmes  Memorial  Challenge  Cup  Class,  twenty-four 
incurved  blooms,  distinct  :  I'irst,  Mr.  A.  B.  Hudd, 
gardener  to  L.  C.  Chalmers,  Esq.,  Bickley,  whose  best 
were  Golden  Glory,  Buttercup.  Wiite  Emperor,  Pantia 
Ralli  (bronze).  Clara  Wells  (cream),  Calyso  (reddish 
bronze)  and  Edwin  Thorp  (white):  Mr.  J.  W.  Figgis.  The 
Lodge,  Hoiyport,  near  Maidenhead,  with  smaller  blooms, 


perfect  taste  in  arrangement  went  hand  in  hand,  a  largo 
gold  medal  being  the  reward.  Sunshine.  Peace  (a  cham- 
pagne-coloured sport  from  Louisa  Pockett),  Princess  Mary, 
Sando\\ni  Radiance,  Mrs.  Drabble.  Jlajestic.  Mrs.  G. 
Monro  and  W.  Rigby  were  among  the  leading  sorts, 
though  great  stands  of  exhibition.  Japanese  in  variety, 
ornamented  with  bronzy  toliage,  characterised  the  group 
and  constituted  the  background. 

Mr.  Keith  Luxford,  Harlow,  Essex,  gained  a  gold  medal 
far  a  very  flnj  display,  many  sections  of  the  flower  being 
noted  in  the  group.  Sorcerer,  a  refined  bronze,  was 
admirably  shown;  it  is  a  market  or  decorative  soit  of 
high  excellence.  Keith  Luxford,  Phyllis  Cooj)er,  Bertha 
Fairs  and  a  general  collection  of  exhibition  sorts  were 
arranged. 

Messrs.  Wells  and  Co.,  Merstham.  also  gained  a  gold 
medal  for  a  particuUiiiy  handsome  group.  Here  were 
noted  the  crimson  Pourpre  Poitevene  and  the  crimson- 
flowered  exhibition  Japanese  Huntsman,  both  novelties 
and  each  gaining  awards  at  this  meeting.  Quite  of  an 
outstanding  character  was  Advance,  a  golden  incurved 
snrt,  very  rich  and  intensely  coloured.  Viscount  Chinda, 
Sorcerer  and  Gem  (fine  single  white)  were  others  of  note. 
Red  Cap  was  very  effeeti\e. 

Messrs.  Godfrey  and  Son,  Exmouth,  also  set  up  an 
excellent  table,  singles  and  doubles,  the  latter  including 
the  golden  incurved  Advance. 

In  tlie  corner  recess  Mr.  Normau  Davis,  Framfleld, 
.arranged  a  particularly  choice  assortment,  grouping  the 
varieties  most  effectively.  Ivy  Gray,  pink  incT:rved, 
very  beautiful  under  artificial  light  ;  Framfield  Glory, 
richest  orange  yellow,  flue  market  sort;    Majestic,  grand 


city.  Mr.  Jackson  returned  to  London  in  1851 
with  the  idea  of  studying  architecture.  In  1858  an' 
invitation  from  Sir  William  Hooker  to  succeed  the 
first  Keeper  of 'the  Museums,  the  late  Mr.  Alexander 
Smith,  was  the  beginning  of  his  long  associatioa 
with  Kew.  A  year  previously  the  large  building 
now  designated  Museum  No.  i  was  completed. 
Only  those  intimately  associated  with  the  work 
accomplished  in  collecting  the  vast  variety  of 
subjects  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  housed 
in  the  three  museums  can  appreciate  the 
extent  of  Mr.  Jackson's  life  work,  in  wh  ch 
he  was  actively  supported  by  three  Directors- 
of  Kew. 

Mr.  Jackson  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the 
Linnean  Society  in  1868.  His  most  important 
literary  works  were  a  new  edition  of  the  "  British 
Flora  Medica,"  published  in  1877,  and  "  Com- 
mercial Botany  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  in 
1890.  The  value  of  the  courses  of  lectures  in 
Economic  Botany  given  to  Kew  men,  now  resident 


EMBLEME     POITEVENE. 
A    yellow  inmrve. 


GOLDEN     CHAMPION. 
Three  blooms    to    one   plant. 


VISCOUNT     CHINDA. 
A  n   exhibition  variety   of  great  promise. 


taking  second  prize.  Mr.  Hudd  was  also  in  the  place  of 
honour  for  twelve  incurved.  Golden  Eclipse  and  Romance, 
apart  from  others  nanted  above,  being  noted.  Mr.  Figgis, 
gardener  to  H.  Martineau,  Esq.,  was  second,  Mrs.  F. 
Judson  and  Mrs.  Percy  Wiseman  being  among  his  finer 
blooms. 

Jlr.  Hudd  achieved  a  fuither  success  for  six  incurved 
blooms,  employing  similar  varieties  to  those  already 
named.  Mr.  G.  Morbey  being  second. 

For  six  vases  of  Pompons'Mr.  J.  W.  Hussey.  JVlatford 
Lodge.  Exeter,  was  first.  Westlake  (yellow).  Black  Douglas 
and  Prince  of  Bronze  being  noted. 

For  twelve  vases  of  large  singles  (the  George  Monro, 
jun..  Challenge  Cup  Class),  six  blooms  of  one  variety  in 
each  vase.  Mr.  A.  B.  Hudd  again  demonstrated  liis  skill 
and  took  first  prize,  Jessica  (red  bronze).  Coronet  (golden 
buff).  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones  and  Sando^\'n  Radiance  (chestnut 
crimson)  being  among  the  best.  Second.  Mr.  A.  Winter, 
gardener  to  E.  Mainwaring.  Esq.,  Dulwich.  his  fijier  vases 
being  Mensa,  Bertha  Fairs,  Bronze  Molly  Godfrey,  Phyllis 
Cooper  and  Sweet  Aubuni.  Ten  competed  in  this  class, 
the  exhibits  making  a  fine  display. 

For  a  display  of  singles,  table  space  allowed  8  feet  by' 
3  feet.  Mr.  G.  Morbey.  Aylesford.  was  first.  Sussex  Yellow 
and  Portia  being  "notable  sorts.  Mr.  H,  Runcieman 
was  second. 

Mr.  Loo  Thomson  won  first  prize  for  the  six  vases  of 
large  singles,  distinct,  Jessica  and  Flossy  being  two  of  the 
more  notable. 

The  tables  were  not  of  conspicuous  merit,  Mrs.  T. 
Clark,  South  Chingford,  taking  first  with  a  too  formal 
arrangement  of  crimson  and  yellow  singles.  Mrs.  Wells 
was  second  with  a  lighter  and  more  artistic  arrangement 
of  salmon-coloured  single-flowered  sorts.  The  arrange- 
ment \\as,  however,  too  tall. 

Trade  GRorps. 

These  were  very  fine  ;  some,  like  that  from  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones,    imposing    and    magnificent.    Cultural    skill    and 


exhibition  bronze,  and  Mrs.  G.  Monro,  velvety  crimson 
Japanese,  both  novelties  of  the  moment,  were  among  the 
notables.     A  gold  medal  was  awarded. 


OBITUARY 


JOHN     READER     JACKSON.  A.L.S. 

Oi'R  readers,  and  among  old  Kew  men  in  par- 
ticular, will  learn  with  regret  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Jackson  on  October  28,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-three  years.  It  is  nineteen  years  since  the 
age  limit  compelled  him  to  retire  from  the  post  of 
Keeper  of  the  Kew  Museums,  a  position  Mr. 
Jackson  had  filled  with  distinction  for  forty- 
three  years.  One  of  our  oldest  contributors. 
Mr.  Jackson  has,  since  his  retirement  to  South 
Devon,  continued  to  send  occasional  notes  on 
his  special  study,  "  Commercial  Botany,"  and 
plants  of  interest  which  thrive  uncommonly  well 
in   the   south-west. 

A  Londoner  by  birth,  the  family  later  moved 
to  Canterbury.  No  doubt  influenced  by  the 
historic    and   artistic   buildings   of   the    cathedral 


in  many  lands,  must  have  been  of  vast  value  to  the 
Empire. 

In  private  life  Mr.  Jackson  was  a  keen  church- 
man, and  when  residing  at  Richmond  took  an 
active  part  in  the  affairs  of  St.  John's  Church. 


Carriage  of  Pot  Plants  by  Passenger  Train. — 

As  a  result  of  continuous  representations  made 
by  the  British  Florists'  Federation,  plants  in  pots 
will  now  be  accepted  for  conveyance  by  passenger 
train  at  the  new  rates  at  King's  Cross  and  St. 
Pancras  Stations.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
these  representations  placed  the  British  Florists' 
Federation  in  a  position  to  obtain  the  earliest 
information  concerning  the  difficulties — now 
happily  settled. 

Presentation  to  a  Well  Known  Horti- 
culturist.— ^The  Bembridgc  Horticultural  and 
Cottage  Garden  Society  has  presentated  to  the 
retiring  secretary,  Mr.  C.  Orchard,  an  address 
and  a  note  case  (suitably  inscribed)  containing  a 
number  of  notes,  as  a  small  token  from  his  com- 
mittee of  their  appreciation  of  the  very  valuable 
work  he  has  performed  diuring  his  term  of  office 
in  making  the  society  the  valuable  institution 
it  has  become. 
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POULTRY     NOTES 

By    W.     POWELL-OWEN,     F.B.S.A. 


THIS  week  I  will  let  my  poultry  notes 
be  in  the  nature  of  a  lesson  on  housing. 
I  will  take  as  my  key  an  intensive  type 
of  house  I  saw  last  week. 
The  Poultry  House. — The  structure 
was  of  the  open-fronted  semi-intensive  pattern 
in  which  the  layers  are  confined  in  inclement 
weather  during  the  winter  months — October  to 
March.  The  front  interested  me,  and  I  was  out 
to  criticise,  having  been  requested  to  call  and 
give  my  opinion  of  the  house  before  others  of  like 
pattern  we^e  erected.  Being  7  feet  6  inches  in 
height,    the   lower   part    was    boarded   up    about 

3  feet,  and  above  this  was  wire-netting  controlled 
at  the  top  by  a  wooden  hood  to  keep  out  the  rain. 
In  the  first  place  the  hood  was  of  wood  instead  of 
being  glass,  and  the  4J  feet  of  netting  was  quite 
open  and  uncontrolled.  The  only  ventilation  in 
the  front  was  what  could  be  obtained  from  winds 
that  entered  like  a  hurricane.  Bending  down 
and  looking  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  match- 
toarding  I  noticed  that  the  perch  was  above  the 
top  of  the  boarded  part  of  the  front,  and  therefore 
in  direct  line  with  all  the  wind  coming  in  the 
■spacious  open  front. 

The  Fronts  of  Laying  Houses. — An  ideal  front 
for  a  laying  house  is  one  where  the  boarding  is 
more  than  halfway  up  from  the  bottom  ;  if  the 
house  is  7  feet  6  inches  high  in  front,  I  like  quite 

4  feet  of  match-boarding.  Above  the  latter 
netting  should  be  fixed.  Starting  from  the  top, 
8  inches  of  netting  should  be  earmarked  as  a 
permanent  ventilation  "  inlet,"  and  it  should 
rim  the  whole  length  of  the  structure.  At  the 
very  top  and  controlling  the  8-inch  inlet  there 
should  be  a  smaU  wooden  hood  with  boarded  ends 
to  check  cross  winds.  Below  the  inlet  there 
shoidd  be  a  hinged  glass  hood  (several  for  a  long 
house)  that  drops  down  and  is  buttoned  at  the 
Ixittom  when  closed  at  night.  This  glass  hood 
or  shutter  will  come  down  to  the  match-boarding. 
In  the  winter  months  such  shutters  can  be  closed 
at  night  without  interfering  with  the  permanent 
inlet  ventilation  arrangements  above.  By  day 
they  are  held  up  by  supports  at  a  slanting  angle 
to'keep  out  the  rain. 

Care  of  the  Litter, — Shutters  are  necessary 
to  keep  the  litter  dry  by  preventing  the  rain 
from  entering  the  house  ;  also  they  are  closed  up 
at  night  to  keep  the  interior  of  the  house  warm 
and  the  temperature  more  or  less  level.  But  they 
should  be  made  of  glass  and  not  wood,  as  the 
interior  of  the  structure  needs  all  the  stm  and  light 
possible.  Again,  by  day  the  shutters  are  opened 
to  admit  plenty  of  fresh  air.  Litter  will  not  last 
long  if  it  is  allowed  to  get  wet ;  nor  will  the  fowls 
remain  healthy,  because  the  litter  seals  the  drop- 
pings, whereas  dampness  releases  the  ammonia. 
Next  we  pass  to  the  back  of  the  house,  and  the 


common  failing  is  to  have  a  deep  slope  of  the  roof 
so  that  the  height  at  the  back  is  about  4  feet 
6  inches.  The  minimum  height  should,  however, 
be  5  feet,  as  the  birds  must  not  roost  near  the 
roof  or  they  will  sweat  and  catch  colds  or  roup 
and  be  unhealthy.  Along  the  back  just  under 
the  roof  should  be  bored  circular  r^-inch  holts 
(for  ventilation  purposes)  12  inches  apart,  these 
apertures  being  covered  with  perforated  zinc. 
Thus  we  have  both  back  and  front  ventilation 
arrangements. 
Perch    Arrangements. — ^The    perches    should 

always  be  below  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  match- 
boarding  of  the  front  or  the  burds  will  catch  colds 
by  reason  of  their  being  in  a  direct  draught. 
The  droppings-board  should  be  only  2  feet  off  the 
floor,  as  it  is  dangerous  to  allow  birds  to  fly  to  and 
from  high  places.  The  perches  should  fit  loosely 
into  sockets  at  each  end  of  the  house  to  facilitate 
removal  for  cleaning  purposes,  while  they  should 
always  be  on  the  same  level.  Where  perches  are 
at  different  heights  the  birds  only  fight  for  the 
highest  one.  Perches  should  be  some  8  inches 
or  9  inches  above  the  drop-board  so  that  there 
is  room  for  fresh  air  to  enter  between  ;  otherwise 
some  birds  mil  insist  on  roosting  on  the  drop- 
board  to  get  the  warmth  from  the  birds  perching, 
and  colds  will  follow  the  sweating  that  comes  on. 
Where  there  are  two  perches  the  rear  one  should 
be  I  foot  from  the  back  of  the  house  and  i  foot 
from  the  front  perch,  while  the  latter  should  be 
12  inches  from  the  front  or  edge  of  the  drop- 
board.  Each  bird  should  be  allowed  as  a  mini- 
mum, say,  9  inches  of  perch  room.  The  drop- 
board  is  placed  below  the  perches  to  catch  the 
droppings,  which  are  scraped  and  brushed  up 
each  morning  and  removed. 

Health  of  the  Flock.- — ^The  drop-board  shoiUd 
be  movable  to  facilitate  cleaning  operations.  It 
can  be  lifted  up  out  of  the  way  when  needed  by 
being  suspended  on  a  chain  to  the  back  of  the 
house.  When  removing  the  droppings  the  poultry- 
keeper  should  take  note  if  any  happens  to  be  of 
the  wrong  colour,  this  being  a  means  of  checking 
up  the  health  of  the  flock.  Blood  in  the  droppings 
may  denote  the  presence  of  an  irritant  in  the  food, 
and  the  bran  or  fish-meal  might  be  suspected. 
Yellowish  droppings  might  denote  liver  disorder 
and,  if  they  are  green,  disorders  of  the  intestines 
or  serious  liver  trouble.  The  correct  colour  is 
black  and  white.  The  reason  I  prefer  to  have 
low  perches  (and  no  fly-up  perch  or  board  should 
be  more  than  2  feet  from  the  floor)  is  to  ensure  a 
healthy  flock.  If  the  perches  are  high,  many 
birds  wiU  be  lost  from  ovary  and  oviduct  troubles 
and  ruptured  hearts  and  livers,  especially  if  the 
fowls  are  in  overfat  condition  or  are  aged.  One 
can  imagine  what  would  happen  to  an  overfat 
Light  Sussex  hen  if  with  dusk  setting  in  she 
attempted  to  fly  up  to  a  high  perch  and  missed 
her  step.  There  is  danger,  too,  in  flying  down 
from  a  high  perch  on  to  a  solid  floor.  All  houses 
should  be  well  ventilated  if  health  is  to  be  main- 
tained, stuffy  quarters  being  very  undesirable. 

Choice  of  Nest-Boxes. — ^When  puUets  are 
placed  in  a  strange  house  they  usually  give  trouble 
by  sleeping  in  the  nest-boxes.  In  such  cases  one 
should  prevent  this  by  siting  the  house  each 
night  for  a  week  and  placing  all  birds  on  the 
perches.  One  carmot  be  too  careful  in  the  choice 
and  position  of  the  nest-boxes,  because  it  is  out 
of  the  nests  that  the  eggs  are  collected.  In  the 
house  here  priticised  the  nestTboxes  (outside  ones) 


were  at  the  bottom  at  the  back,  the  birds  entering 
from  beneath  the  drop-board.  This  was  a  bad 
position,  because  one  would  need  to  fall  on  the 
knee  to  collect  the  eggs,  and  the  birds  walking 
up  and  down  would  see  the  other  hens  laying — 
a  certain  cause  of  egg-eating.  The  proper  place 
for  the  nest-boxes  would  be  just  under  the  match- 
boarding  of  the  front.  Along  the  bottom  there 
should  be  a  fly-up  perch  2  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  nest-boxes  had  very  wide  sections,  which  I 
immediately  criticised  as  likely  to  encourage 
broodiness  ;  one  hen  would  lay  and  endeavour 
to  collect  under  her  the  eggs  of  other  hens — back 
to  nature  again.  These  outside  nest-boxes  had 
several  lids  each  no  less  than  6  feet  long  !  One 
can  imagine  what  would  happen  with  the  lid 
opened  to  collect  eggs.  .  .  .  While  the  first 
nesting-place  was  receiving  attention  the  bird  in 
the  end  section  would  readily  escape  and  add  to 
one's  labour. 

To  Prevent  Egg-Eating. — Egg-eating  invariably 
follows  when  nest-boxes  are  placed  near  the  floor. 
The  birds  parade  up  and  down,  many  of  them 
wishing  to  go  in  to  lay,  and  if  a  soft  egg  (the  fore- 
runner of  egg-eating)  or  a  broken  one  is  ■'  spotted," 
the  birds  soon  devour  it  and  get  the  taste  of  yolk 
and  white.  That  is  why  all  nest-boxes  should 
be  off  the  ground  ;  again,  if  access  is  obtained 
by  means  of  a  fly-up  perch,  the  birds  cannot 
parade  up  and  down.  All  birds,  and  pullets 
especially,  lay  better  when  the  nest-boxes  are  in 
a  dark  place,  and  an  ideal  position  is  below  the 
netting  part  of  the  house.  Many  poiUtry-keepers 
use  up  and  down  canvas  shutters  inside  the  house 
and  object  to  this  position  for  the  nests  as  they  are 
in  the  way.  But  such  shutters  can  be  hinged 
at  the  top,  and  when  not  in  use  can  be  fastened 
up  by  chains  or  pulley-wires  to  the  underpart  of ' 
the  roof.  I  like  such  coarse  canvas  shutters 
because  the  glass  hoods  can  be  left  open  on  summer 
evenings  and  the  canvas  shutters  dropped  to 
break  the  wind  as  it  enters.  Such  canvas  should 
be  coarse  and  open,  and  not  be  treated  in  any  way. 
I  prefer  to  have  the  front  of  each  nesting  section 
boarded  in  except  for  an  8-inch  circular  aperture 
for  the  entrance-hole.  This  arrangement  makes 
the  nesting-place  snug  and  inviting,  and  helps  to 
prevent  egg-eating,  because  the  hen  cannot  see 
the  egg  should  it  be  broken. 

Interior  Fitments. — By  interior  fitments  I 
mean  such  accessories  as  grit,  shell  and  dry  mash 
hoppers,  and  drinking  vessels.  In  this  case  dry- 
mash  was  supported  and  as  the  litter  chaff  was  in 
use.  Jlixed  up  with  the  dry  mash  in  the  hopper 
and  floating  on  the  top  of  the  drinking  water 
was  a  plentiful  supply  of  chaff,  sufficient  in  itself 
to  point  out  that  such  vessels  should  be  placed 
on  platforms  off  the  floor,  otherwise  the  birds 
will  scratch  litter  over  tne  vessels.  If  wet  masb 
is  fed,  one  should  use  a  trough  which  can  be  kept 
hanging  on  the  wall  when  not  in  use.  On  fine 
days  mash  should  be  given  in  troughs  out  in  the 
run,  but  on  wet  days  can  be  given  indoors.  Never 
let  the  fowls  go  short  of  trough-room,  because  one 
undersized  trough  will  mean  much  buUying, 
and  some  fowls  will  get  more  than  their  share 
of  food  and  others  will  have  to  go  without.  That 
is  one  thing  in  favour  of  dry-mash  feeding,  because 
with  the  hopper  continuously  open  those  birds 
that  are  bullied  can  help  themselves  while  the 
bullies  are  at  a  distance.  One  must  see  that  each 
bird  gets  its  full  stare  of  food  or  there  will  be 
loss  of  condition. 
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NOW 


is  the  time  to  plant 


MERRYWEATHER'S 

FRUIT  TREES 


SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN 
TO    ALL    FRUIT    GROWERS. 

DONT  FAIL  TO  PLANT 

Bramley's    Seedling 

The  Most  Satisfactory  Apple  Grown 
SEND   FOR    DETAILS. 


APPLES,  PEARS,  PLUMS, 

AND    ALL    OTHER 

MARKETABLE     FRUITS. 

A     SPECIALITY. 

AD\'ICE   AND   QUOTATIONS   FREE. 


BRAMLEY     SEEDLING. 

THE  DAMSON 

FOR    PROFIT    IS    THE 

"  MERRYWEATHER." 

DAMSON  -  MERRYWEATHER  —  (F  .C  .C, 
R.H.S.,  1913).  This  has  caused  quite  a 
revolution  in  Damson  growing,  the  growth 
is  very  similar,  and  as  vigorous  as 
Victoria  plum.  Unlike  all  other  Damsons 
it  commences  to  fruit  as  soon  as  the  tree 
is  two  or  three  years  old.  The  fruit 
is  the  most  wonderful  feature,  on 
account  of  its  enormous  size.  They 
could  readily  be  mistaken  for  a  late 
Plum,  imtil  tasted,  when,  although  the 
size  is  so  much  above  that  of  the  largest 
Damson  grown,  the  true  flavour  of  the 
Damson  is  retained.  AVe  believe  there 
is  a  large  future  for  this  introduction, 
and  hke  Bramley's  Seedhng  amongst  the 
Apples  and  Victoria  amongst  the  Plum, 
MUST  be  in  every  orchard  or  fruit  garden 
in  the  country. 

Prices. 
Bushes  and  Pyramids        -       4  -,  5  -  and  7,6  each. 
Half  Standards  -  -         5  -    and    7/6  each. 

Standards  -         -  7  6,  8  6  and  10  6  each. 

Dwarf  Fan.  Trained  -  7;6  and  10/6  each. 

Cordon,  Trained        _         _         -  5/-  and  7/6  each 

Fruit  growers  should  not  miss  planting 

CURRANT    SOUTHWELL   RED 

It  flowers  very  late,  and  so  escapes  late  frosts.   Lont;  bunches 

of   bright    shinins   red    berries    are  formed,    the    individual 

berries  being  very  large  and  uniform  in  size,  when  gathered 

it  has  a  very  fine  appearance  and  commands  the  top  price 

in  the  market. 

Price   1/-|    stronger  bushes   1/6    and   2/-    each. 

Full  Particulars  on  Application. 

LET  US  HELP  YOU. 


A  GOOD  CROPPER:  THE  MERRYWEATHER  DAMSON. 

Ft  nit    I  educed    half  juifiiml  t-ize. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE,  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


:  H.  MERRYWEATHER  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  Southwell,  Notts. 
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PAY  ATTENTION  TO  YOUR  TREES 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  PROMOTE  HEALTHS'  GROWTH 
CLEANSE  THEM  DURING  DECEMBER  WITH 

COOK'S 


An   Ideal  Winter  Wash  for  removing  all   Moss  and   Lichen  and  destroying 

Hibernating  insects.      Deterrent  to  Scale,  Apple  Sucker  and  Bark  Louse,  etc. 

Supplied    in    Drums  of  ^-Gallon   and    upwards. 

Full  Particulars  on  Application  to 

EDWARD  COOK  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  BOW,  LONDON,  E.3 


FRUIT  TREES 

AND    ROSES. 

GOOSEBERRIES,   CURRANTS, 

RASPBERRIES,  etc. 


Write  for  Catalogue. 

W.SEABROOK&  SONS,  Ltd. 

The    Nurseries,    Chelmsford 


"DUX    AND     DRAKES" 

Grand  lot  of  1919  .ind  1920  White  Runner  Ducks  and 
Drakes,  and  a  few  Drakes  from  my  1919  Dairv  Show,  etc., 
winning  Buff  Orpington  Ducks.  Also  Golden.  Silver,  White 
■Wyandbttes  Rhode  Island  Reds.  White  Leghorns  and  Black 
Wyandotte  Bantams.  Over  .iOO  prizes  won.   Moderate  prices. 

SYDNEY  HILLER,  F.B.S.A. 

CLEVELAND  POULTRY  FARM,  STANDON,  Herts 


Send  your  order  now  for 

THE   NEW    RASPBERRY 

LLOYD  GEORGE  PERPETUAL  FRUITING 

13-  per  doz. 
Also  my  new  Violet,  20/-  per  doz.,  carriage  paid, 

J.  J.   KETTLE,   Violet   Farm,  Corfe   Mullen,    Dorset 


LINE  SULPHUR 

THE  FRUIT  TREE  WASH 


A  Fungicide  and  Insecticide  of  exceptional  merit :  cleanses  the 
trees  and  checks  fungoid  growih.    Ask  your  seedsman  or  write  to 

STONEHOUSE    Hort.    Dept.,   WEST    BROMWICH. 


ABOL' 


SPRAYERS 


Time  has  proved  ".VBOL""  Sprayers  to  be 
the  ttnest  on  the  market.  Easy  to  work. 
Compact.     Can  be  depended  upon. 

Capacity  10,  20  and  25  galls.  Also  li  and 
2i  H.P.     Prices  on  application, 

"STICTITE" 

Band  your  Fruit  Trees  NOW  with 
'•  STICTITE,"  and  so  reduce  the  danger  ol' 
a  plague  of  caterpillars. 

"STICTITE' 

does  NOT  RUN  down  the  tree  or  DRY  UP 
after  exposure. 

In  Tins,  ilb.,  1/9/  1  lb.  3/-/  2  lb..  5/6; 
4  lb..  lO'/S  ,■  7  lb.  18/1  /  14  lb.,  35/- 


(( 


LIMSUL" 


Lime-Sulphur    Wash 
(Spec,  gravity  1'300). 

Easily  mixed  with  cold  water.  Requires 
neither  boiling  or  straining.  Acts  as  an 
Insecticide  or  Fungicide. 

In    Tins  i  gall..  3/6  ;    1  gall.,    6/-.     Drtiius  : 

3  gall..  15/6/  5  gall..  24/6/  10  gall.,  43/- 

Aho  in  Barrels. 

OF        NURSERYMEN,        SEEDSMEN,         IRON- 

MONQERS   and    STORES,    or  Sole   Proprietors 

and    Manufacturers, 

ABOL  LTD.,  9,  Beltrlng,  Paddock  Wood,  Kenl. 

(Formerly  E.  A.  White.  Ltd.) 

Manm'acturers  of  the  famous    "ABOL"  Insecticide, 
Patent  Syringes,  ,tc. 


EUREKA 


WEED 
KILLER 


LABOUR  SAVERS.  "^EUREKA"    Lawn  Saho.  Soilfumc. 
Nicortfie,  Insecticides.  FuMEBs, Sprays.  AND  other  chemicals 

as[>SuND«iES  StEUST  PLEASE  ASK  YOUR  AGErfTFOaTBE  CuREKA 
ES  -  TmEY  are  ALWAYS  SATISFACTORY  IF  ANY  DIFFICULTY 
LiriiSG    WE  SEMD   DmecT,     CaSDiAtE   Pa'O 


aiiiri<drns:1iiMUHS0intlUvw*iiD  Lrr  Lincoln. 


NARCISSI 

FOR  PRESEXT  PLAXTIXG.     We   have  grand  stocks  of 
these,  and  all  bulbs  are  of  the  finest  quality. 


Amazon.     Wonderful    form    and    substance, 
perianth  pure  white,  cup  canary-yellow 

Barri  conspicuus.     Broad  short  cup,  rimmed 
with  orange-scarlet 

Beatrice.     Drooping  white  perianth  and  citron- 
shaded  cup 

Dandy    Dick.     Rich  golden  cup  with  orange- 
red  margin 

Emperor.     Golden    trumpets,    of    great    size. 
E.vtra  selected    . . 


cup 


doz. 

4/- 
1/9 
2/6 
2/6 
2/9 
3/- 
4/- 
3/6 


Flora    Wilson.     White  perianthy,  ellow 
shaded  orange-scarlet    . . 

Gloria  Mundi.  F.C.C  A  grand  flower  r  rich 
yellow,  wide  crown  suffused  with  orange  red 

Glory  of  Leiden.  Rich  yellow.  Stems  boldly 
held,  stoutly  built  flowers        

John  Bain.  White  perianth,  small  citron  cup. 
A  favourite  for  cutting  ;  good  for  naturalising     1/6 

Lucifer,  F.C.C.  White  steUate  perianth ; 
narrow  glowing  orange  scarlet  cup     . .  . .     2/6 

Minnie  Hume.  Perianth  white,  large  spread- 
ing cup  at  first  citron  passing  to  white  . .     1/6 

Miriam  Barton.  Perianth  and  cup  pale 
primrose,  the  flowers  last  well..         ..         ..     1/fl 

Mme.  de  Graaff.  F.C.C.  The  loveliest  and 
most  refined  of  the  white  trumpets  . .         . .     3/- 

Mme.  Plemp.  large  well-formed  flowers, 
golden -yellow  trtunpet,  white  perianth  . .     2/6 

Mrs.  Camm.  Broad  pure  white  perianth, 
creamy-white  trumpet  . .  . .         . .     3/- 

Mrs.    Langtry.     F.C.C.    Stout  broad  creamy- 
white  perianth,  large  pale  primrose  frilled  cup    1/6 
Obvallaris,  the  Tenby  Daffodil.    Rich  yellow, 

dwarf,  early        . .         . .         . .         . .         , ,     2/6 

Poeticus  Almira.  Stout  white  perianth, 
large  red-rimmed  eye  .,  ,.  .,      2/6 

Poeticus  Glory  of  Lisse.  A  fine  Poeticus, 
like  Ornatus  but  much  larger  and  earlier        . .     2/- 

Poeticus  Grandiflorus.  Large  pme  white 
perianth,  neat  ej'e,  rimmed  crimson  . .         . .     2/- 

Poeticus  Ornatus.  Pure  white,  scarlet- 
rimmed  eye.  Indispensable  for  forcing  and 
naturalising.      Extra  selected  . .         . .     2/- 

Selected  90/-  1,000     1/6 

Sir     Watkin.     Perianth    primrose, 

yellow,  a  bold  handsome  flower 
Victoria. 

tinelv 


90/-  1,000 
cup    rich 

Trumpet  clear  rich  yellow.    Forces 


White     Lady.     A.JI.      White   perianth,    large 
frilled  pale  canary-yellow  cup.    Vigorous 

Wm.     Goldring.     Pure    white.      A    graceful 
pendent  flower  that  naturalises  well  . . 

Write  far  Bulb  Catalogue  giving  full  particulars. 
SPECIALCOLLECTIONS  FOR  PRESENT  PLANTING 


3/- 
3/- 
3/- 
2/6 


100 
30/- 

12/- 

18/- 

18/- 

21/- 

21/- 

28/- 

26/- 

10/6 

18/- 

10/- 

11/6 

21/- 

18/- 

21/- 

10/- 

18/- 

18/- 

17/- 

17/- 

15/- 
10/6 

21/- 

21/- 

21/- 

18/- 


"  A  "  COLLECTION. 

Emperor  Gloria  Mundi  Jlrs.  Langtry 

Glory  of  Leiden    Barri  Conspicuus     Poeticus  Ornatus 
Mme.  de  GraaS    John  Bain  Poeticus  Glorv  of  Lisse 

Minnie  Hume 
10  0/  each  of  above,  100  in  all  for      ..     15/- 
30        „         „  300        „  ..      37/6 

50         ,.         .,  500         ,,  ..      70/- 

Carriage  free  for  cash. 


"  B  ■•  COLLECTION. 

Empress  Obvallaris  Amazon 

J.  B.  Camm  Victoria  WJiite  Lady 

Mme.  Plemp         Lucifer  Poeticus  Grandiflorus 

Flora  Wilson 
10  of  each  of  abate,  100  in  all,  for     . .     18/6 
30        „         „  300        „  ..      50/- 

50        ,.         .,  500        „  ..      84/- 

Carriage  free  for  cash. 


Glory  of  Leiden 
Mme.  de  Graaff 
Gloria  Mundi 

10  0/  each  of  above, 

30 

50 


C  "  COLLECTION. 

Lucifer  Wliite  Lady 

Amazon  Flora  Wilson 

Poeticus  Glory  of  Lisse 
80  in  all,  for     ..      17/6 
240        ,,  ..      45/- 

400         ,,  ..      80.- 


Carriage  free  for  cash. 


You  cannot  obtain  better  value  in  Narcissi  than  the  abova 
offers  and  collections.    The  Bulbs  are  all  extra  fine  and  large. 

Send  a  card  for  our  general  Bulb  Catalogue  and  Aew 
Hardy  Plant  List,  also  list  of  Azaleas  and  lUiododendrons. 

R.  WALLACE  &  CO.,  LTD. 

i  (Late  of  Colchestek), 

i  THEOLD GARDENS, TUNBRIOGE  WELLS 
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SPRAYING 

THE      WINTKU      CAMPAIGN. 

WiiEX  our  scientists,  our  ento- 
mologists, pathologists  and 
chemists  can  provide  the  general 
horticulturist  with  a  complete 
tabulated  spraying  calendar  which 
shall  tell  him  when  to  attack  each  pest  or  disease 
that  may  infest  his  fruits  or  Roses  and  other 
plants,  and  with  what  to  make  the  attack,  we 
may  expect  a  marked  advance  along  the  roatl  to 
\ictory  over  the  enemies  of  horticulture. 

To  a  large  extent  progress  is  hampered  because 
"f  the  negligence  or  the  prejudice  of  those  who 
will  not  spray,  but  e\en  that  prejudice  is  nourished 
by  the  fact  that  a  good  deal  of  the  spraying  that 
IS  done  fails  to  accomplish  its  object.  The  causes 
'  if  these  failures  are  varied,  and  they  provide  an 
'xccllent  theme  for  discussion  and  meditation. 

It  may  surely  be  claimed  that  materials  to 
use  and  machines  with  which  to  apply  them  are 
ivailablc  for  all  purposes,  and  in  regard  to  quality 
and  capability  these  requisites  have  reached  a 
highly  satisfactory  standard.  It  is  in  regard  to 
the  correct  time  of  application  one  feels  there  must 
be  weak  spots,  and  in  a  great  many  cases  it  is 
beyond  doubt  the  spraying  is  too  long  delayed. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  view  was  largely 
lisseminated  that  spraying  in  actual  winter  was 
■  f  little  benefit  because  pests  were  dormant  and 
in\ndnerable.  It  was  urged  that  the  right  time 
was  just  as  the  insects  return  to  activity  in  early 
spring.  That  no  doubt  would  be  quite  all  right, 
but  there  is  the  risk,  and  a  big  risk,  that  we  may 
li''  just  too  late,  and  thus  render  the  spraying 
Lirgely  ineffective. 

It  is  advisable  to  bear  in  mind  that  at  the  time 

'     trees  are  losing  their  foliage  a  good  many  of  the 

insects  that   are   to  be  the   breeders  of  the  first 

batches   of   next   year's   hordes   are   just   seeking 

convenient    crevices    in    which    to    hibernate    or 

obtain    lodgment    for    the    whiter.     Should    this 

1'    not  suggest   that  an  immediate  spraying  with   a 

'     good   lime-sulphur   spray,    made    caustic    by   the 

!     addition  of  soda,   will  settle  these   breeders  and 

thus   prevent    them   accomplishing   their   purpose 

in  spring  ? 

A  wash  linown  as  the  Oregon  Wash,  consisting 
of  31b.  each  of  lime,  sulphur  and  salt,  with  ilb. 
of  caustic  soda  to  ten  gallons  of  water,  is  an 
[  •excellent  wash  for  various  aphis,  blister  mite, 
[  oyster  scale  and  mussel  scale,  and  it  also  quickly 
disposes  of  moss  and  lichen  that  choke  the  trees 
and  give  cover  to  innumerable  insects  or  their 
eggs.  If  it  were  only  for  the  purpose  of  dealing 
with  the  several  different  forms  of  aphis  it  would 
lie  worth  while  to  use  such  a  spray  as  this  during 
■mid-November,  for  whether  it  is  the  leaf-curling 
aphis,  the  rosy  aphis,  the  blossom  aphis  or  the 
onlinary  greenjfly  of  the  Rose,  oviparous  females 
■will  be  depositing  or  have  deposited  on  the  trees 
the  eggs  from  which  the  first  broods  of  spring 
■will  be  hatched.  With  these  eggs  dislodged  and 
coated  over  with  caustic  wash  we  are  on  the  way 
to  secure  freedom  for  the  trees  until  the  buds 
and  foliage  become  too  fully  advanced  to  afford 
tasty  forage  for  later  broods  that  may,  of  course, 
■come  along  from  the  gardens  of  less  careful 
neighbours. 

American  blight  may  be  mastered  by  a  good 
caustic  alkali  t  wash,  but  there  are  excellent 
proprietary  washes  of  this  character  on  the  market 
which  are  safer  and  cheaper  than  home-made 
-washes  when  only  required  on  a  small  scale. 

Even  such  fungoid  pests  of  Roses  as  mildew, 
"black  spot  and  rust  are  lurking  on  the  branches 
Juring  the  dormant  season,  and  if  winter  spraying 
■ivith    fungicides    were    resorted    to,    Roses    would 


be  more  thoroughly  cleaned  than  is  possible  when 
measures  are  delayed^until  the  disease  attacks 
the  growing  foliage.  Of  course,  it  is  inadvisable 
to  spray  during  the  prevalence  of  severe  frosts, 
but  there  are  days  both  in  November  and 
December  when  spraying  may  be  quite  safely 
done  . 

Ciishurst  Compound  makes  a  good  winter 
spray  for  Roses  where  the  Rose  scale  (Diaspis 
rosaj)  or  bro\vn  scale  (Lecaniuni  persicaj)  is  a  source 
of  trouble;  and  a  good  emulsive  paraffin  wash 
may  also  be  used  on^Roses  during  winter, 

.\n  ounce  of  copper  sulphate  to  two  gallons 
of  water  is  a  good  winter  wash  for  fungoid 
diseases  of  Roses,  while  the  more  powerful  Bordeaux 
mixtures  can  be  used  at  half  usual  strength, 

Among^winter  sprays  of  a  proprietary  character 
there  is  a  wide  selection,  and  the  manufacturers 
provide  lucid  instructions  as  to  what  they  are 
suitable  for  and  when  they  should  be  used. 
Cooper's  V.i.  Fluid  is  strongly  recommended 
for  psylla,  scale  and  a^variety  of  other  pests. 
.MacDougall's,  the  Woburn  Washes  and  Voss' 
.\nti-fungoid  Sprays  are  good,  and  so  long  as  the\- 
are  used^with  care,  and  applied  by  means  of  an 
efficient  spraying  machine,  the  sooner  the  work 
is  tackled  the  better  will  be  the  prospects  for 
next  season.  p.   p.   N. 


ANSWERS 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


TREES     AND     SHRUBS. 

HOWiTO  PRUNE  WISTARIA  (E.  H.  IF.).— To  obtain 
the  best  flowering  effect  a  Wistaria  .should  be  clo.iely 
pruned — treated,  for  instance,  like  an  old  Pear  tree  against 
a  wall.  Unless  a  new  shoot  is  needed  to  lay  in  somewhere, 
every  one  should  be  cut  back  nearly  up  to  the  old  wood. 
This  will  have  the  appearance  of  a  well  established  Vine — 
clean,  straight,  vigorous  canes  of  more  or  less  girth 
according  to  age.  set  at  intervals  with  great  knuckles 
out  of  which  will  spring,  in  the  first  place,  cascades  of 
bloom  and  then  the  young  leaf  shoots,  which  in  due 
time  will  be  removed  like  their  predecessors,  leaving 
merely  the  eyes  from  which  will  come  the  following 
season's  bloom  and  gi'owth.  There  -mil  thus  be  "  no 
old  wood  at  all  except  the  stem." 


THE     GREENHOUSE. 

^TREATMENT  OF  ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS  {F.  G.  P.). 
— The  Zonal  Pelargoniums  which  have  flowerea  this  year 
will  give  good  returns  in  19:U.  They  may  be  kept  as 
tliey  are  till  the  spring,  giving  comparatively  little  water 
till  the  month  of  March,  when  they  must  be  cut  back  into 
sha^ie.  New  shoots  will  then  soon  be  pushed  out,  and 
directly  they  make  their  appearance  the  plants  may  be 
shaken  almost  clear  of  the  old  soil  and  repotted,  "Tlien 
they  will  flower  well  during  the  summer  and  autumn. 
The  cuttings  that  are  now  in  boxes  may  be  potted  singly, 
and  grown  on  they  will  also  flower  in  the  summer  In 
order  to  obtain  plants  for  flowering  in  winter  the  cuttings 
should  be  struck  in  early  spring,  and  be  grown  in  a  siuiny 
spot  out  of  doors  during  the  summer,  keeping  the  flowers 
picked  off.  Then  m  the  autumn  they  should  be  allowed 
to  develop,  and  in  a  temperature  of  45°  to  50°  these  will 
bloom  throughout  the  winter.  To  keep  the  plants  during 
the  winter,  but  not  for  the  production  of  blooms,  a  tem- 
perature of  40°  to  45°  will  suffice 


FRUIT     GARDEN, 

MANURE  FOR  FRUIT  TREES  {!i.  S.  M.).— The  roots 
of  the  Peacli,  Nectarine  and  Apricot  are  largely  composed 
of  small,  surface,*  fibrous  roots,  generally  matted  closely 
together  at  its  base  immediately  below  ground.  The 
roots  of  such  trees,  if  they  have  borne  good  crops,  are 
naturally  more  or  less  exhausted  as  is  also  the  soil  they 
are  growing  in.  Such  trees  will  not  continue  to  give 
heavy  crops  of  best  quality  fruit  unless  steps  are  taken  to 
recuperate  them-  The  best  way  of  doing  so  is  to  clear 
away  a  few  inches  of  the  exliausted  surface  soil,  using 
after,  as  a  top-dressing,  new  turfy,  fibrous  loam — 
this  is  the  stuff  such  trees  love  the  most  and  in 
which  will  be  found  the  best  food  and  root-forming 
Iiropcrties.  The  following  compost  will  be  found  excellent  : 
To  one  barrowload  of  such  loam  (broken  into  lumps  the 
size  of  a  cricket  ball)  should  be  added  one  quart  of 
bone-meal,  half  a^gallou  of  old  mortar  (broken  small), 
one  quart  of  soot  and  the  same  of  lime  ;  mix  together  and 
place  over  the  roots  to  a'depth  of  4  inches,  treading  the 
same  firmly  down  (apply  in  dry  weather).  Before  applying 
the  dressing^give  the  roots  a  heavy  watering  with  liquid 
manure  from  the  stable  or  cow-yard  (if  available),  and 
again  the  first  week  in  January.  Lastly,  place  over  the 
top-dressing  a  mulch  of  well-rotted  manure,  say,  3  inches 
deep.  ..Vrtiflcial  manures,  such  as  superphosphates  and 
Eaiuit,  should  be  applied  now  to  .Vpple  and  Pear  trees. 
Sulphate  of  soda  or  nitrate  of  soda  \n  .Alareh. 


SLABBING  UNDER  FRUIT  TREES  BEFORE 
PLANTING  {Fdsted).— This  is  an  old  system,  much  in 
vogue  at  one  time,  but  seldom  resorted  to  in  these  days, 
the  object  being  to  prevent  the  tap  and  other  strong  roots' 
from  penetrating  into  cold  and  undesirable  subsoils. 
Under  this  system  it  will  be  found  that  if  the  slabs  arc 
not  buried  a  considerable  depth,  that  the  trees  in  hot 
summer  would  suffer  severely  from  drought.  We  think 
18  inches  would  be  the  ijro]iir  ileiitli  to  lav  sncli  down 

MANURING  YOUNG  FRUIT  TREES  ( Felsted). —Yoxiag 
fruit  trees  (especially  Apples,  Pears  and  stone  fruit) 
will  not  bear  fruit  on  wood  which  is  sappy  and  of  gross 
growth,  and  therefore  it  is  like  adding  fat  to  a  fire  to  try 
to  make  the  gro«th  more  gross  at  this  time.  If  the  trees 
liavo  been  planted  in  fertile  soil,  the  difl3culty  is  to  prevent 
the  trees  irom  growing  too  gross  the  first  three  or  four 
years,  with  the  result  that  the  trees  have  to  be  lifted  and 
root  pruned  to  induce  them  to  become  fertile.  Young 
fruit  trees  as  a  rule,  require  no  manure  applied  to  their  roots 
until  a  crop  of  fruit  is  secured. 

SUITABLE  MANURE  FOR  A  MULBERRY  TREE 
AND  OTHER  QUESTIONS  (D.  H.  L.  ,->■.).— It  is  possible 
that  the  fruit  of  the  Mulberry  was  overripe  when  our 
correspondent  saw  it  and  in  a  more  or  less  shrivelled 
condition,  causing  it  to  look  small.  The  best  manure  to 
apply  to  such  an  old  tree  would  be  half  a  cartload  of  well 
rotted  farm  or  stableyard  manure,  first  clearing  the  ground 
under  the  tree  of  any  weeds  or  grass  which  may  be  growing 
there.  If  the  appearance  of  the  manvu-e  should  be  objected 
to,  the  same  can  be  hidden  bv  scattering  soil  over  it. 
The  next  best  stimulant  would  be  bone  dust.  Clear 
the  ground  as  stated  above  and  then  fork  the  bone 
dust  into  the  surface  soil  4  inches  deep.  A  peck  would 
be  algood  dressing.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  apply  both 
manures.  It  is  a  mistake  to  try  to  grow  crops  oi  vegetables 
under  large  Apple,  Plum  and  Damson  trees,  because, 
in  the  first  place,  the  conditions  are  entirely  averse  to 
success,  the  shade  and  the  poverty  of  the  soil  making 
the  result  not  worth  the  labour ;  moreover,  it  is  against 
the  well  doing  ot  the  trees,  robbing  them  of  that  which 
IS  justly  their  die— the  shght  nutriment  there  may  be 
m  the  surface  soil.  Better  results  wovld  follow  bv  treating 
such  trees  as  above  advised  for  the  Mulberry.  Yes,"generally 
speaking,  3  leet  of  ground  ought  to  be  left  uncropped  in 
front  of  Apricots,  Plums  and  Pears  on  walls,  as  well  as  in 
front  ot  Peaches ;  but  if  well  decayed  manure  is  dug  mto 
the  soil  of  the  borders  to  the  depth  of  5  inches  in  late 
winter,  the  position  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall  is  invaluable 
for  the  production  of  small  early  Cabbage  Lettuce,  also 
Tm-nips.  Such  crops  do  little  or  no  harm  and  are  most 
useful  early  in  the  year.  A  mulching  ot  decayed  mamne 
should  be  placed  over  the  ground  after  the  crops  are 
gathered  to  feed  the  surface  roots  of  the  trees  and  to 
reduce  the  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  soil  in  hot 
weather.  If  the  Apricot  trees  bear  good  crops  leave 
well  alone  ;  if  not,  they  may  be  root-pruned,  but  not 
sevcrelv. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

N\MEi  OF  Pl,\NTj.— f   fi.— Jolour    forms  of  Salva 

Horminum    (Horminum    Clary). E.  J.    C,    Bath. — 

Anthemis  tinctoria. Boris. — 1,  Polypodiiun,  specimen 

too  poor  to  identify ;  2,  Pteris  straminea ;  3,  Aspidium 
angulare ;  4,  Pteris  cretica  ;  5,  Pteris   cretica,   var. ;    6 

Pteris  cretica,   var.  cristata. Joe.  £.— 1,  Cotoneaster 

rotundifolia  ;  2,  Hypericum  elatnm;  3,  Symphoricarpus 

orbiculatus   variegatus ;    4,   Ficus  repens. Lanrick. — 

Acsena  mierophylla 

NAMES    OF    FRUIT.— 7.   ilf.— Apples :    1.   Worcester 

I'rarmaiii;  2.   .Scarlet    Pearmain. F.   B.— Pear   Con- 

feri'iice,  Apple  Tom  Putt. 


I  Aster  Perry's  White  I 

=  A.iVI.   R.H.S,     SEPT.   1920  g 

=  The   finest    white    Michaelmas    Daisy    yei  = 

^  introduced.  ^ 

=  Horticultural     Advertiser. — "  Perry'-'i    White  = 

~  Ahter  is  a  champion  big  bloom,  and  purer  ivhite  than  = 

=  any  other  varietf/,  very  pure  and  clear  in  colour ;  a  = 

^  fine  acquisition."  ^= 

=  Gardeners'  Chronicle. — "Large circular fiotvers  ^ 

=  oj  excellfHt  Jor)i)."  = 

=  The    Garden. — '*J.  great  omvard  move  in  single  ^ 

=  while  ranr'i''.s.    We  have  seen  nothing  half  so  good,  in  ~ 

=  ^ize.  /iorift'riHi.mess,  or  purity."  ^ 

=  Horticultural  Trade  Journal. — '^A^ter  Perry's    = 

=     White  is  equal  tu   the  moU  exacting  demands — its    = 
=     whiteness  is  purity  itself."  2/6  each.    = 

I  Aster  Maggie  Perry  I 

I  A.M.   R.H.S.     SEPT.   1 920  M 

=  A  beautiful  new  variety,  delightful  shade  of  = 

=  soft  mauve,    flowers    2jin.   across,    closely  = 

=  resembling    a    miniature    Japanese    Chry-  ^ 

=  santhemum.  s 

=  Horticultural  Advertiser. — ''Veru larf/ejiowers  = 

=  in  immen.'iC  tru^^t:-: ;    one  oj  the  nto^t  distif>ct  and  = 

=  strikivf]  no/velties  in  this  family."               2/6  each.  = 

=        1  strong  plant  of  each  free  by  post  for  4/6.        ^ 

I  PERRY'S  HARDY  PLANT  FARM  | 

g  ENFIELD,     MIDDX  = 

I 


THE     GARDEN. 


[November  13,  1920. 


SOCIETIES 


BOURNEMOUTH  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Tun  autumn  exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held  in  tlif 
large  pavilion  of  the  Winter  Gardens  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  October  20  and  27.  The  weather  was  pcrlect. 
and  the  quality  of  n'any  oj  the  exhibits  very  near  pertectior. 
The  arransenients.  nuule  by  Mr.  K,  Chamberlain  and 
liis  committee,  helped  the  competitors  to  sta.iie  their 
jjroduce  to  the  be^t  advantage.  'J'he  non-con  pet itive 
exhibits  of  ^iich  well-known  firms  as  Afcssrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons,  Keadinf; ;  Toogood  and  Sons.  Southampton: 
Stuart  Low:  Allwood  Jirothers ;  G.  Watts  and  Sons. 
Bournemouth,  and  .Maurice  Prichard.  C'hrislehurch.  added 
considerably  to  the  fiemral  exc<^Ilencc  of  the  Show.  The 
lollowinj;  are  a  few  of  the  many  notable  exhibits: 

Thc  C'ojfpETiTivE  Classed. 

For  a  display  of  fruit,  flowers  and  plant?.  Mr.  I'^her. 
gardener  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  IlandoU  Baker.  D.S.O.. 
was  first  and  won  also  the  silver  challenge  cup.  In  the 
second  class  for  a  display  of  Chrysanthennnns  and  autumn 
loliage.  first  prize  went  to  .Mr.  C.  Adkinsnn  and  second  to 
.A[r.  Geo.  Garner.  Mr.  C.  Daere.  ganlener  to  Captain 
"W.  V.  Dickinson,  was  fir-^t  prize  winner  for  thirtv-six  cut 
blooms  of  Japanese  Chrysantlienumi'*.  .Mr.  C,  Hall. 
gardener  to  Major  S.  F.  Chichester,  won  in  the  class  for 
nine  Japanese  blooms,  and  Mt.  C.  Adkinson  in  the  class 
tor  twelve  vases  of  singles,  and  also  for  six  vases.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Sir  It.  Baker.  Bart.,  won  in  the  class  tor 
six  dishes  of  fruit,  distinct  varieties.  Mr.  Hall  being 
disqualified  in  this  class  owing  to  tlie  inclusion  of  a  dish 
of  nuts.  His  Muscat  and  Alicante  Grapes  were  superb. 
He  won  in  the  two  classes  for  wliite  and  black  Grapes 
respectively.  5£r.  G.  Garner  being  first  for  two  bunches 
of  Grapes  in  another  class. 

3Ir.  A.  E.  Usher  led  in  the  classes  for  twelve  dishes  and 
six  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears,  respectivelv,  and  won  the 
points  cnp  offered  in  this  section.  He  also  led.  in  the 
open  classes  for  six  dishes  of  vegetables,  and 
scored  ai^ain  in  the  single  dishes  of  Celery.  Parsnips. 
Carrots  and  Onions.  Mr.  G.  Gamer  won  the  principal 
prizes  in  the  local  division,  including  the  forty-guiwa 
points  cup.  repeating  his  success  of  last  year.  Messrs. 
H.  C.  Bishop.  H.  ^"ixon  ami  F.  S.  Parsons  were  also 
prominent  prize  winners. 

XON-CO.MPKTITIVE    EXHIBITS. 

Gold  .Medals  were  awarded  to  Jlessrs.  Sutton  and  Sons, 
ilauricc  Prichard  and  P..  Chamberlain,  respectivelv. 

Silver  Medals  to  .Messrs.  Stuart  Low  (Orchids  au'l 
Carnations),  G.  Watts  and  Sons  (Chrysauthemuu»s).  T.  K. 
Ingram.  Toogood  and  Sons  (Clurysanthemunvs  and  Vege- 
tables). Morris  (Apples), 

Bronze  Medals  to  Jh-ssrs.  Beginald  Prichard  (Alpines). 
Allwood  Bros..  (Carnations  and  Allwoodii  Pinks).  Jeans 
and  Trowbridg-^  (shrubs),  and  Pursglove  (Miscellaneous 
plants).  Certificates  of  .Merit  were  awarded  Messrs 
Stue.rt    Low  for  mw  varictrc-^  of  Carnation-. 

THE  WORLD'S  BEST 
BULBS  AND  ROSES 

NO    RUBBISH. 

OUR    Mono  — YOUR   Satisfaction 


A  FEW  EXTBACTS  FEOII  OUll  CATALOGUi;. 

Hyacinths l  0.  2  -.  3  3,  and  5  -  per  tloz. 

TiTLips.  early  and  lati'  from  i/1 

Datfodils        . .  . .  . .  . .  . .        ^    1  '_       ' 

Snowdrops ..       "6d 

SCILLAS  . .  . .  9d  ' 

ItAsrsccLi      ...  . .         6d.       !! 

Winter  Aconite       .  6d        " 

Spanish  Iris   ..  from  Cd. 

C'HIONODOXA      ...  8d 

Anemones from  13       [^ 

LiLioi  Candiih  >[      .  6d      each 

Freesias  "     ]'3perdoz. 

ROSES>      Over   60   varieties. 

Arthur  E.  Goodwin.  A.  Hill  lirav.  Antoinc  ravoire,  Avoca 
Betty,  Caroline  Testout,  CheerfiU,  Dean  Hole.  Duchess  of 
WelUngton,  Edu  Meyer.  Edward  llawlev,  F.  Forrester 
F.  Pemberton,  Geo.  C.  Waud.  Geo.  Dickson,"  Gorgeous.  Grace 
Darling,  Hadley,  Harry  Kirk.  Juliet,  King  George  V..  Ladv 
AshtowTi,  Hillingdon,  Pirrie,  Lyon  Eose,  JIme.  A  Chatenav, 
Mme.  C.  Martinet.  Edouard  Herriot  (Daily  Mail),  Jules 
Groley,  Eavary,  M.  Dickson  Hamill,  Melodv,  Jliss  A  de 
Eothscliild,  M.  Sharman  Crawford.  Aaron  Ward,  Mrs.  Geo 
Norwood,  Mrs.  Geo.  Shawyer.  OpheUa,  Pharisaer,  Prince  de 
Bulgane,  Kadiance.  Sunburst,  Souv.  de  Pierre  Xotting 
Alfred  Colomb,  Baron  de  EothschUd,  Ben  Cant,  Captain 
Haj-ward,  Fisher  Holmes,  Druschki,  Gloire  Lyonnaise.  Hugh 
and  Margaret  Dickson,  Sirs.  John  Laing,  Mrs.  H.  G  S  Craw- 
ford, \  ictor  Hugo,  Gen.  JIcArthur. 

BUSHES,  our  selection                  ..  23'-doz 

STANDARDS,  our  selection  57/- 

CLIIVIBERS— Alberic  Barbier.  American  Pillar.  Crimson 
UanibliT.  Dorothy  Perkins.  Hiawatha  ..  .  2/- each 
W.  A.  Eiehardson  3/-     .. 

CURRANT   BUSHES  l»'-d07 

RASPBERRY   CANES      ..  '.'.     :>  -  and  5"-      ..    ' 

Carriage  Paid  on  Orders  of  20/-  and  over  for  C.W.O. 

Full  descriptice  catalogue  of  highest  grade  bulbs,  roses,  plnnls 
etc.,  sent  post  free  on  application  to  : — ■  ' 

WEST   VIEW    NURSERIES.    Henslow   Road,    IPSWICH 


Around    the     Markets 

THL  long-desireil  irosts  havr-  come,  so  out-door 
flowers  are  no  nvore  for  this  season,  and  yet 
all  is  not  h)vely  in  the  garden — Covent  (iaiden 
at  least.  The  prices  of  flowers  have  naturally 
improved,  but  the  increase  is  not  sufficient  to 
make  flower  growing  a  really  profitable  busi- 
ness. As  ever,  it  is  only  the  very  best  !hat 
realise  good  prices.  By  the  best  is  meant,  in"  the  case  of 
Clirysantheinuins.  for  instance,  not  only  clean,  fresh 
blooms  of  good  size,  but  flowers  fairly  graded  and  set 
out  in  an  attractive  manner,  l-'ar  too  many  bunelies  of 
Chrysanthemums  of  mixed  types  are  sent  to  market. 
Three  or  four  decent,  disbudded  blooms  in  a  bunch  and 
the  remainder  composed  of  partially  disbudded  or  sjiray 
blooms — both  possessing  their  own  attractions  when 
separated,  but  detractiisg  from  the  vaKu-  of  the  bimch 
when  mixed,  ^"ow,  if  the  growers  of  these  decorative 
Chrysanthemums  would  only  grade  them  into  their  three 
types,  the  aggregate  returns  would  be  higher.  At  the 
moment  "  sju-ay  stu:T  "  {undisbudded  shoots)  Is  not  over 
nuieh  ill  demand,  but  dir^budded  blooms  of  moderate 
*'  useful  "  size  go  taiily  well.  The  monster  Japanese 
blooms,  which  are  grown  so  splendidly  by  a  tew  nv  n  in 
the  soutlicrn  suburbs,  always  find  a  ready  sale  an-ong  the 
high-ciass  florists,  wlio  willingly  pay  2ps,  ami'  moic  p<  r 
dozen   for  them. 

There  is  quite  a  good  demand  for  disbudded  singles, 
sucli  as  Saudo%ni  Brdliance.  Mensa,  Bertha  Fairs.  Sweet 
Auburu  and  Phyllis  Cooper. 

Roses  are  now  very  scarce  and.  of  course,  asked 
for.  Carnations  are  i)articidarly  good  and  have  increased 
in  value. 

^\'hite  Azalea,  white  Pelargonium  and  Lilium  longi- 
florum  are  ^hort  in  sup]>ly  and  so  rather  dear  considering 
all  things.     Camellias  and  Aium  Lilies  are  quite  cheap. 

Among  the  pot  plants  there  :s  a  limited  supply  of 
winter-flowering  Begonias,  aiui  Cinerarias,  Cj'clamen 
and  Heaths  attract  attention.  Some  beautifully  coloured 
Crotons  from  Keston  are  models  of  cultivation. 

English  Tomatoes  are  i)ractically  done,  so  salesmen 
arc  looking  forward  to  the  arrival"  of  a  boatload  from 
Teneriflfe. 

Home-grown  Api)les.  though  cliiefly  culinary  sorts, 
are  still  pretty  plentiful,  but  the  best  dessert  sorts,  such 
as  Cox's.  Uibston's  and  Blenheim's  are  quoted  by  the 
dozen  instead  of  thc  old-tinie  bushel  and  half. 

Oranges,  whichhave  been  very  scarce,  are  more  plentiful 
now  that  a  quantity  of  rSjianish  fiuits  have  arrived. 
yoremhci    5.  "  A.  Costkk. 


Trade  Groups  at  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society's  Show. — Xewr  in  the  long  history  t.f 
the  Xational  Cjirysantiunuuu  Society  have  tin- 
Ciirysanthcraujn  specialists  acquitted  themselves 
iK-tler  than  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  Show  ot 
tliat  special  Society  in  tlie  Royal  Horticulturai 
S.tciety's  Hair,  Vincent  Square.  All  tlie  Icadin^i 
trade  growers  .  were  there,  and,  as  usual,  they 
arranged  their  groups  on  the  tables  or  floor  flankin;^ 
the  walls  of  the  hall.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones'  displa\- 
was  probabh'  the  finest  effort  made  by  thai 
\\  toran  i^rower  ;  lie  well  maintained  his  high 
reputation  as  an  expert  grower,  and  the  arrangt- 
nient  of  his  group  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
His  large  and  handsome  Japanese  blooms  were 
admired  by  everybody,  and  the  fine  array  of 
novelties  of  many  types  were  carefully  noted. 
Tiie  singles  were  never  set  up  in  better  form  and 
condition,  and  considerable  art  was  displayed  in 
t  lie  arrangement  of  t  he  handsome  flowers,  ilr . 
X«->rman  Davis,  as  usual,  staged  iiis  group  in  highly 
meritorious  fashion  on  the  floor  in  various  recep- 
tacles, and  in  his  collection  of  flowers  were  many 
rotcworthy  sor's  P.r-H  promising  noveltifs.     ^Messrs. 


W.  Wells  and  Co.  staged  one  of  their  attractive 
table  groups,  embracing  large  Japanese  flowers  as 
well  as  numerous  decorative  sorts  of  splendid 
projiiisc,  including  varieties  recently  certificated. 
Their  collection  of  singles,  too,  were  notewortliy. 
Each  variety  was  mostly  represented  by  quite  a 
large  number  of  specimen  blooms.  Messrs.  l^cith 
Luxford  and  Co.  have  already  established  themselves 
aj  trade  growers  of  no  mean  order,  their  display 
on  this  occasion  placing  them  in  tlie  category  of 
thc  more  important  growers  in  thc  trade.  They 
had  a  large  number  of  exhibition  blooms  of  all 
types,  as  well  as  a  capital  representation  of  the 
dainty  little  pompons,  singles  and  decorative 
sorts.  These  were  the  leading  exhibits  of  this 
fine  S'^ow. 


Wells'  Gold  Medal 

DELPHINIUMS 

The  Delphinium  is  one  of  the  most  lovely 
of  the  herbaceous  flowers  ;  its  handsome 
habit,  with  the  rich  blue  colouring  of  the 
tall  stately  spikes  of  bloom,  make  it  at  once 
a  delight  and  charm  of  every  garden. 
During  the  season  over  20.000  can  be 
seen  flowering  in   my  nurseries. 

Colleclions  20  -,  40'-  and  60/-  per  doz. 

Send  for  list  of  Herbaceous  end  Alpirx  Plan's. 

AWARDED    5    GOLD     MEDALS,     ALSO    NUIVIEROUS 
SILVER    MEDALS     AND     CERTIFICATES,    1920. 

W.  WELLS,  Jun., Hardy  Plant  Nurseries. 

MERSTHAM,    SURREY. 


WORTH  KNOWING 

"THE       ROYAL       HORTICULTURISTS  will 

forward,  post  free,  a  copy  of  any  of    tlie   under- 
mentioned Publications  : 

"WOODS"  HORTICULTURAL  SUNDRIES' ^!Q~'(lllustrated) 
GARDEN   SCHEMES  28 

FENCING  LIST  12 

•'OLD  STONE"  44 

,.  "  Manures  &  How  to  Apply"  24  ,, 

Poultry  and  Bee  Appliances    8 

Wm.  WOOD  &  SON,  Ltd. 

GARDEN     DESIGNERS    AND    CONTRACTORS 


TAPLOW,   BUCKS. 


-4MM 


^^aM^te 


FOR  SUCCESS  IN 
YOUR  GARDEN- 
USE 


OH 


^^ 


^^ 


SOLD 


0[i    Ihe    market 
over    40    years 
they  still  hold  first  place  in 
the  estimation  of  Horticulturists 
all    over    the    world    for    QL'ALITV 
and   RESULTS. 
The    direct    result    of    many    years'    practical 
experience   in    gardening,    they    stand   unrivalled   at   the 
present  dav  for  every  description  of    Fruit-bearing.    Flowering 
and  Foliage  Plants.  Vegetables,  Lawns,  etc.,  etc. 
Vini,    Plant    and   Vegetable    Manure,    Icwt.,  36'-;     561bs..  19/-:     2Slbs..  10/6 : 
14lbs..6/-;  /lbs..  3/6;  Tins.  1/6. 
Special  Top-Dressing   Manure,  5ulbs..  19/-;  2Slb5..  10/6;  141bs..  6/-;  7lbs..  3/6. 

WRITE    FOR    OCR    BOOKLET— POST     FREE    ON"     REQUEST.     •»« 
AND      SEEDSMEN      EVERYWHERE. 


BY       NURSERYMEN 


?ole   Makers        WM.    THOMSON"    &    SONS.     LTI>..    CLOVENFORDS.     SCOTL.-\ND. 
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mETJN  WITH  A 
SPR/NKLERTOP 


Always  keep  a  Tin  handy. 

"IXT'HATEVER  tasks  are  done  about  the 
'' '  house,  the  garden,  or  the  garage,  the 
hands  can  always  be  made  clean  and  kept 
in  good  condition  with  Sprinko.  It  is  the 
ideal  hand  cleanser  for  all  who  undertake 
work  of  any  kind  which  soils  the  hands. 
It  removes  grease  and  grime  quickly  and 
effectively,  makes  the  hands  smooth  and 
white,  and  leaves  no  unpleasant  odour. 

Just  dip  the  hands  into  cold  or  warm  water,  sprinkle 
a  little  Sprinko  on  them,  rub  thoroughly  for  a  few 
moments,   then  rinse. 

IN  NEW  STYLE  SPRINKLER-TOP  BOXES,    1 /- 

Of  special  value  to  motorists,  cyclists,  allotment  holders, 
sportsmen,     etc.       Sprinko     does     not     injure    the    skin, 

SOLD     BY    ALL     LEADING     CHEMISTS,     GROCERS,     STORES,     ETC. 

SPMNJIQ 

Glean  Hands  with  a  Sprinkle. 

VINOLIA     COMPANV      LIMITED    —     LONDON. 


«.^^■^^\\\^v.^s^vvvN^.^.\^\v^VlV^\vv^,^^.NVv^v^s^,^.\vv\^^.^vvwv^•^.v^v^.^v^.v^.^.WlNVlVNv^x^. 
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Work  in  Comfort 
with  warm  feet 

\  oil  can  defv  the  damp  if  you  wear  a  pair  of 
CALOR  CLOGS.  They  re  just  as  comfortable 
and  warm  as  boots,  tut  they're  much  cheaper. 
With  a  pair  of  Calor  Clogs  you  can  work  in  the 
worst  weather,  and  still  have  dry  feet  at  the  end 
of  the  day.  Calor  Clogs  are  ma'de  of  good  grain 
leither.  lined  with  fell.  Soles  are  of  wood. 
Well  finished  and  useful.  For  men  and  women. 
Price  8/11.  post  paid.    No.  C529. 

Also  in  lacing  Style  C^24. 
Sizes  2  to  5    -    7/11      |      Sizes  6  to  11    -    8/6 

Men's  and  Women's  Watertight  Derbv  Cloes.  at 
9/6.  12/6.  14/6  :  Children's  Cloes,  from  4/1 1  ; 
Wellintiton  Cloj;s.  felt  lined  and  unlined,  16/6 
and  22  6:  Rubber  Wellingtons,  Men's  sizes. 
18/6  and  21/-.  Women's  sizes.  17/6  and  19/11, 
Children's,  from  12/6;  Men's  Long  Rubber 
Thigh  Boots.  21/-.    All  post  paid. 

Send  for  otir  free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

WM.  PATTERSON  &  SONS 

B89  OVERGATE  DUNDEE. 


GROW  YOUR  OWN  VEGETABLES  FREE  FROM  DISEASE  WITH 


THE  MOST  PERFECT 

FERTILIZER 

FOR 


GREENHOUSES. 
GARDENS. 
'  LAWNS.  6f 


N  T  e  D    ) 


THE   SILVER    MEDAL 

HORSE  SHOE 
BOILER 

THE  PREMIER  HEATER  FOR  SMALL 
GREENHOUSES.  ENSURES  FULL  HEAT 
WITH     LEAST     FUEL     AND     ATTENTION. 

38,000    SOLD 


COMPLETE      APPARATUS      NOW      FROn      STOCK. 
List  42  IFrae. 

CHAS.    P.    KINNELL   &   CO.   LTD., 
65,  65a.  Southwark  St..  London,  S.E.  1. 


THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  AND 
COMPLETE  SUBSTITUTE  for  STABLE  MANURE 


SCIBMTIFICAI.LT     AND    CHBHIOALIiT     PREPARED. 

Intneformofalear-mould.readyforuse  at  any  time,  (n  the  same  way,  and  for  all  purposes  that  stable  manure  Is  put.  Goes  further 

(4  bushels  equallinq  IS  cwts,).  gives  better  result.  Is  clean  to  handle,  sweet  smelling,  and  free  from  weeds,  worms,  etc. 

Report  of  Royal    Horticultural    Society.      "  Your  Patented  Hop  Manure  has  been  used  in  the  Society's  Gardens  at 

\yisiey,  and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  It  has  proved  excellent  for  the  flower  borders,  fruit  and  vegetables  grown  both  under 

glass  and  out  in  the  open  air."  fSlfined)    W.  WiLKS.  Secretary. 

A  Beautiful  Free  Booklet  giving  full  Particulars  and  testimonials  sent  on  receit>t  of  i>osicard. 

■V*  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS;  GENUINE  ONLY  IN  OUR  MARKED  BAGS.  CONTAINING  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS.  ^WI 

Prices,  including  bags.  I  bushel  2/3,  4  bushels  6/-.  5-4  bushels  28/9.  lO.J  bushels  55/-.  20-4  bitsheK  100/- 
Cdrriafie  forward  for  cash  with  order. 

WAKELEY'S  GROUND  GARDEN  LIME  (Caustic  or  Quick  Lime),  3/6  buslicl  bag.  carriage  forward, 

WAKELEY'S  £mP>^^  FERTILISER 

A  valuable  Plant  Food  for  Allotment  and  General  Garden  use,  simple  to  apply.    Particulars  and  Guaranteed 

Analysis  free.    Price  including  bags 

14  1b.  bag,  3/3;    56  lbs..  11/6;    1  cwt.,  22/- 

Best  Yellow  Fibrous  Loam,  4-/-.  and  Leaf  Mould,  4/6.     Coarse  Silver  Sand,  5/6,  and  Brown 

Fibrous  Peat,  5/6  per  sack.    Basic  Slag,  9/6.  Superphosphates,  13/6.    Bone  Meal,  24/- 

Kainit,   11/6   per  cwt.       Bulb  Fibre,  3/6  per  bushel. 

See  Free  Booklet  as<  above  for  f^rices  o'  smaller  qiianfitiefi,  also  other  ^onds. 

WAKELEY   BROS    A   CO.     LTD..  75a,   BANKSIDE,   LONOON,   S.E.I. 


AVOID 


LOSS 


Y^^OE/^SURt  A  GOOD  CS<SJ^ 


^^fEBAN^DTNotoMPOSlT'O^ 

^^V  BROTHERS  LlMlTJ^ 

S^CKPORT.  CHESH^lP^ 


SAVE 


MONEY 


Sample     ...     2/-  2  1b.      ...      5/- 

11b. 3/-  7  1b.      ...15/9 

Post  free  from  K.\Y  BROS.   Ltd.   Stockport. 


To  keep  your  trees  clean  and 
healthy  during  ihe  winter  .  to 
ensure  heallhy,  vigoroui  growth 
and    good    crops    next    season, 

SPRAY  YOUR  FRUIT  TREES 
■with 

COOPER  S 

'WITsTTER   FLUID 

Kills  moss  and  hchen  .  remove  5  loost 
rough  bark.  Non-poisonous  Easy  to  use. 
Economical.      :;       Ot    agents    everywhere. 

Sole  Manufacturers : 
WM.  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS.  LTD.,  BERKHAMSTEO 


HANDKERCHIEFS 

for  Xnias  Gifts 

They   are   always   acceptable  and   thus   doubly   sure   if   thev  are 
produced  by  Robinson  &  Cleaver. 

Ladies*    embroidered 


No.    \~9.     Ladies'   pure    Lirien  hem 
stitched     H  ndl<erchiefs,    hand    em 


12/6 


with  narrow  hem.      -  Per  doz 

No.  12507.  Ladies"  embroidered 
initial  Handkerchiefs  on  tine  linen. 
Size  about  izh  in.  OC/ 

Per  doz.   ^o/" 


No.     29273. 

Handkerchiefs  on  fine  linen,    'yyt/' 

About  12  in.  Per  doz.   OOfv) 

No.  G46.  Ladies'  dainty  lace-edged 
Handkerchiefs  on  fine  linen,  -j  -^  / x 
About  11  in.  Per  doz.    l*^/0 


Write  fur  List  Xo.  36s.  sent  Post  free. 

ROBINSON    &    CLEAVER,    Limited 

Linen   Manufacturers,    BEI^FAST 


:cts  there  .S 

I  and  makes  the  Garden  ZU^l" 
gay  ail  the  year  round  r.v^^cfc 


Sold  everv^vhere  for  Horticultural  purposesin  PACKETS  lOd.  &  1/6,  and  in 
BRANDED  A  S    A  LED  BAGS:  7  lbs.,  3/9;  14  lbs.,  6  6;  ■-•Slbs..  1 1/6  ;  .%lbs..20  -;  112  lbs..  37/-.  Or 

direct  from  the  \Vorlis.  Cr.rrlatie  Pa  d  in  the  United  KinRdom  for  Cash  wuli  Order  (fxccpt  PACKETS). 
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A    NOVEMBER    FLOWERING    TORCH     LILY 
KNIPHOFIA   MULTIFLORA. 

The  robust  spikes  of  tubular  flowers  rise  tea  height  of 

eight  feet,  p 


CURRANTS  AND  GOOSEBERRIES 

All  intending  planting  the  above  should  make  early  application  to  us.  We 
hold  excellent  stocks  of  all  the  leading  varieties,  and  can  guarantee  satisfaction, 

Fruit   growers  should  not  miss  planting 

CURRANT    SOUTHWELL     RED 

It  flowers  very  late,  and  so  resists  late  frosts.  Long  bunches  of  bright  shining 
red  berries  are  formed,  the  individual  berries  being  very  large  and  uniform  in 
size,  when  gathered  it  has  a  very  fine  appearance  and  commands  the  top  price 
in  the  market. 

Full  Particnlays  on  Aiyplication. 

H.    MERRYWEATHER    &    SONS,    LTD., 
Garden   Specialists,  SOUTHWELL.   NOTTS. 

SUTTON'S  BULBS 

DAFFODILS   AND    NARCISSI 

FOR     EXTENSIVE     PLANTING. 

DARWIN   &  MAY-FLOWERING  TULIPS 

(n  Choice  Mixtures  op  Collections  of  Named  Varieties 
Finest  Bulbs   at  Modarate   Prices. 

Write  for  Particulars  to 


^uMJo^iyri' 


Olio 


The  King's  Seedsmen 

READING 


BARR'S  GOLD  MEDAL  DAFFODILS 

EXTRA  STRONG  BULBS  FOR  POTS,  BORDER  AND  NATURALISING. 

EMPEROR,  large  flower,  primrose  perianth,  rich  yellow  trumpet,  strong  tirower, 

Per  100.  25/-;peraoz.,3/e 
HOBOKEN,  canary  yellow  trumpet  variety,  verv  early  -  PerlCO.  25/- ;  per  doz..  3/6 
LADY  AUDREY,  'beautiful   white     trumpet    variety,    highly    recommended 

Per  :00.  42/-:  per  doz -.  5/6 
INCOMPARABILIS  YELLOW  STANDARD,    very    large  yellow  chalice- 

cnn  variety.  -  -  -  -  Per  103.55/--  per  doz.,  7/6 

"  CYNOSURE,"  fine  showy  variety  for  borders     -  Per  100,  17/6  ;   per  doz.,  2/6 

BARRII  CONSPICUUS,  fine  showy  chalice-cup  variety,  Per  100, 15,-;  per  doz.,  2/3 

"  FAIR  MAIDEN,"  perianth  pure  white,  crown  yell  >w  with  buff-orange  margin,  strong  fr«e 

bloomer  Per  100,  21/-  ;  per  doz.,  3/- 

LEEDSil  WHITE  LADY,  beautiful  white  chalice-cup  variety  Per  100,  32/6;  per  doz.,  4,6 

Descriptive  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

DADD    JK    CniiC   11,  12  &  13,  KING  STREET, 
DAnn   06   OUnd  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.2. 


ALLWOODII     NOVELTIES 

The  new  hardy  plant— half  Pink  and  half  Carnation.  Blooms  anywhere  from  Spring  to  Autumn  and 
is  the  greatest  addition  to  Horticulture  for  a  generation. 

1921      NOVELTIES 

JOAN      ...   Salmon  Pink  with  a  deep  centre,  greatly  admired  by  Princess  Mary. 

BETTY  ...   White,  with  a  Red  Maroon  centre. 

RUBV     ...   Dark  Red  with  a  deep  tone  ol  Chocolate  at  the  base. 

PRICES  FOR  I.MMEDIATE  DELIVERY,  fine  plants  from  3'  in.  pots.  5/- each.  56/6  per  dozen, 
other  varieties  available  from  1/6  per  plant.  Cultural  Booklet,  6d.  post  free.  W  e  will  ehlUly  seed 
illustrated  leaflet  of  all  varieties,  or  furnish  any  infjrmatioD.  on  request. 

When  you  think  of  Carnations  you  think  of 

v"*^  •y*^  ^''^   leading  Carnation  Raisers 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^  _^^\  8"''  Specialists   in   the   World. 

(AX^CCC/^n^^^^ ^^    HAVWAROr  HEATH. 
SUSSEX. 
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"THE   GARDEN"  CATALOGUE   GUIDE 


NOTICE  TO  OUR   READERS 

IN  order  to  avoid  waste  in  the  printing  of 
catalogue;,  readers  are  advised  to  apply  to 
the  following  firms  for  the  catalogues  they 
require.  We  therefore  beg  to  point  out  that  the 
under-mentioned  firms  will  be  very  pleased  to 
send  their  useful  catalogues  to  our  readers  free 
of  charge,  on  receipt  of  a  post  card. 


Rose  Specialists 


ELISHA  J.  HICKS,   M.C.,  N.R.S.,   etc. 

HURST,   BERKS. 

The  Champion   Decorative   Rose  Grower  of  England. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 


KELWAY   &  SON 
Retail  Plant  Department 
LANGPORT,  SOMERSET 


Hardy  Plants 

ColourBorders 

Gladioli 


ERNEST  HILLS 
The  Rhydd  Nurseries 
Hanley  Castle 
WORCE.STERSHIRE 


Herbaceous  Plants 
of  all  kinds.  Send  for 
Descriptive  Cata- 
logue. Antirrhinums 
a  Speciality. 


J.  CHEAL  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

Nurseries 

CRAWLEY 


Landscape 
Qardenere 
Trees  and 
Shrubs,  etc. 


HARDY     AZALEAS     AND 
R.  A:  G.  CUTHBERT, 
SOUTHGATE, 
MIDDLESEX. 

Established  1797. 

LAXTON  BROS. 

Nurseries 
BEDFORD 


FLOWERING     SHRUBS 

For  planting    and 
Conservatory 
decoration. 
Catalogue  of  our 
new  and  beautiful 
varieties  post 
free. 


Strawberries 

and 

Fruit  Trees 


PERRY'S 

Hardy  Plant  Farms 

ENFIELD,  MIDDX. 

PULHAM  &  SON 

Nurseries 
ELSENHAM,  ESSEX 


New    Alpines 
and    Perennials 

Complete 
Collection. 


Garden  Craftsmen. 

Rockworkers, 

Rock,  Alpine 

and 

Herbaceous  Plants. 


J.  JEFFERIES  &  SON,  Ltd.,   Roses,   Fruit 
Royal  Nurseries,  ornamental 

CIRENCESTER.  Trees. 


Seeds  and  Bulbs 


R.  H.  BATH  Ltd. 
The  Floral  Farms 
WISBECH 


Home-Grown 
Bulbs  and 
Seeds 


G.  G.  WHITELEGG  &  Co. 
The  Nurseries, 
CHISLEHURST. 


Bulbs  and  Irises 
New  Catalogue 
Now    Ready, 
Post  Free  on 
Request. 


BLACKMORE  &  LANGDON 
TvTERTON  Hill  Nursery 
BATH 


Begonias 
Delphiniums 
Qloxinias 
Cyclamen,  eto. 


HENRY  ECKFORD 

Wem 

SHROPSHIRE 


Sweet  Peas  and 
Garden  Seeds 
Fertilizers 


DAWKINS 

408,  King's  Road 

CHELSEA    S.W. 


Gladioli  and 
Lilium  List 
Free  on  application. 


Garden  Sundries 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 

234,    BOROUOH 

LONDON,  S.E.  1 


XL    ALL 

Trade  Insecticide  & 

only. 

Fumigants 


GARDEN  SUPPLIES,  Limited  a,.  Garden 

(Boundary  Chem.  Co.)  Estate, 

Cranmer  Street  and  Sport 

LIVERPOOL  Requirements 


CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Shad  Thames,  S.E.  1   and 
Bedford  Chambers 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2 


Merchants  and 

Manufacturers 

of  Horticultural 

Sundries, 

Fertilisers  and 

Insecticides 

eto. 


BARNARDS,  Ltd. 
NORWICH 


Garden  Espaliers 
&  Trainers.  Par- 
ticulars of  our 
Stock  on  appli- 
cation 


J.  BENTLEY,  Ltd. 
Barrow-on-Humber 
HULL 


Weed  Destroyers 
Lawn  Sand 
Insecticides 
Fertilizers 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 
234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E. 


XL  ALL 

Trade  Fertilizers  and 
only.      Agricultural 
Manures 


The  New  DESTRUCTOR  CO.  Rubbish 

Ltd. 
Station  Road.  PERSHORE.     Obstructors 


Landscape  Gardening 


WHITELEGG  &  CO. 
CHISLEHURST 

write  us 


Landscape  and 
Garden  Archi- 
tects, specialise 
In  Rock,  Water 
and  Formal 
Gardens,  etc. 


R.  WALLACE  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

The  Ot-d  Gardens, 
TUNBRIDGE  \\^LLS 


Landscape   &  GarJen 
Architects.  Queen 

Alexandra's    Cup     for 
Best  Rock  and  Water 
Garden.  Intprnational 
Show.  1912. 


Heating  Apparatus 


C.  p.  KINNELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.       Boiler 
Greenhouse  Heatino  List  No.  42, 

SouTHWARK  St., London, S.E.I    Post  Free. 


Wells'  Gold  Medal 

DELPHINIUMS 

1  he  Delphinium  is  one  of  the  most  lovely 
of  the  herbaceous  flowers  ;  its  handsome 
habit,  with  the  rich  blue  colouring  of  the 
tall  stately  spikes  of  bloom,  make  it  at  once 
a  delight  and  charm  of  every  garden. 
During  the  season  over  50,000  can  be 
seen  flowering  in  my  nurseries. 

Collections320  -  40/-  and  60/-  per  doz. 

Smi  foryist  of  Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Plants, 

AWARDED    5   GOLD     MEDALS      ALSO    NUMEROUS 
SILVER    MEDALS    AND    CERTIFICATES,    1920' 

W.!WELLS,Jun.,Hardv  Plant  Nurseries, 

MERSTHAM,   SURREY. 


ORCHIDS 

of  vigorous  habit  and  superior  constitution. 
A  visit  to  our  Establishment  is  cordially  in- 
vited to  inspect  our  immense  and  interesting 

STOCK  RAISED  BY  THE 

PURE  CULTURE  SYSTEM 

Choice  Species,   Rare  Botanical   Specimens, 

Albinos   in   warm   and    cool  sections  also   a 

speciality. 

Expert  advice  given  and  all  requisites  supplied 

for  the  good  culture  of  Orchids. 

GHARLESWORTH  &  CO., 

HAYWARDS    HEATH. 

STRAWBERRIES 

Strong  healthy  plants,  specially  rimwn  in  pots  ;  Royal  Sovereign 
and    Sir    Joseph     Pax  ton ;      ready     for    immediate     delivery. 

FRUIT    TREES     IN    GREAT    VARIETY 

ILLUSTRATED    LIST  ON    APPLICATION. 

JAMES  VERT  &  SONS,  SAFFRON  WALDEN 
COLLIN'S 

FAMOUS  ROSES 

We  are  Rose  Specialists  and  give  best  value. 
Send  for  our  descriptive  Catalogue,  post  free. 

W.    H.    COLLIN     &    SONS, 

ROSE  GROWERS.  SSRAPTOFT.    LEICESTER 

9    HORTICULTURAL 
ESTABLISHMENT 

NURSERIES,  120  Acres, 
containing  prime  stock  of 

ORNAMENTAL     TREES,     Shrubs,     Roses,     Climbers, 

Rhododendrons,  Forest  Trees,  etc. 
FRUIT  TREES.     An  immense  stock,   True  to  Name, 

Healthy  and  Hardy. 
HARDY  FLOWERS  for  Borders,  Rock  Gardens,  Wild 

Gardens,  Bog  Gardens,  etc. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  of  each  department  Post  Free, 
LANDSCAPE    GARDENING    and   Garden   Architecture. 

Designs     prepared.    Advice    given,    and    Work 

carried  out  all  over  the  Kingdom. 

J.  CHEAL  &  SONS,  LTD..  Crawley,  SUSSEX 
AUCTION    SALES    of 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH  and  DUTCH  BULBS 

in  lots  to  suit  all  buj'ers  by 

PROTHEROE   &    MORRIS, 

at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  everv  MONDAY,  WEDNES- 
DAY AND  FEIDAY.     Write  for  CataloKUea. 
67  &  68,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.G. 2 


GHEALS 


m  sPFriA  I  iTiF.s  m 

iSl 


SPECIALITIES. 
FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES 

HARDY     PERENNIALS 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

IMMENSE   STOCK.         WELL  GROWN. 
TRUE  TO   NAME. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  on  application. 

Plant  reliable  stock  and  ENSURE  SUCCESS. 


m 

i 
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!  THE  BARNHAIV!  NURSERIES,  Ltd.   | 

i  BARNHAM     JUNCTION,     SUSSEX.  ii| 


J.^  U  VClllL'C^     ^^5     l^-'j-v/.j 


GARDEN. 
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WATERERS'  RHODODENDRONS,  Azaleas, 

Rare  Slirubs.  Japanese  Cherries,  Maples,  and  Chinese  subjects. 
—JOHN  W.tTERER,  Soss  &  CRISP,  LTD.,  The  Nurseries, 
Banshot,  Surrey. 

WATERERS'  VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER 

SEEDS,  Scotch  grown  seed  Potatoes. 

WATERERS'  ALPINE  AND  HERBACEOUS 

l'L.\XTS.  in  tlie  new  and  leading  varieties  of  Delphiniums. 
Phlo.\es,  Irises. 

WATERERS'      FRUIT      TREES.  —  Magni 

fleent  stock  of  250.000  trees.  Prospective  purchasers 
are  invited  to  select  personally  at  TnTford  Nurseries. 

WATERERS'    ROSES.  —  Superb    Stock.  — 

John  Waterer,  Sons  *  Crisp,  Ltd.,  Twyford,  Series. 


BARR'S     GOLD     MEDAL       DAFFODILS 

(awarded  47  Gold  Medals,  5  Silver  Cups). — The  finest  sorts 
for  Pots,  Bowls.  Exhibition,  Flower  Borders  and  to 
Naturalise.  Also  many  New  Seedling  Varieties  offered  for 
tile  first  time.       Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 


GREENHOUSE  PAINTING  AND   GLAZING 

— "  VITROLITE  "  superior  to  White  Lead  Paint,  25/-  per 
gall  Cans  extra.  "  Plastine,"  supersedes  Putty,  44/-  per 
cwt. — Full  particulars  from  Waiter  Cakson  &  Sons,  Grove 
Works.  Battersea.    Agents  throughout  the  Country. 


FLOWER  POTS.— 10  Sin.,  15  6in.,  15  5in., 

15  4in.,  15  Sin,,  complete,  packed  free,  15s.  Illustrated 
Ust  of  pots,  saucers,  seed  and  cutting  pans,  seakale,  and 
rhubarb  pots,  etc..  free. — Thos.  Jeavons,  Potteries,  Brierley 
Hill. 


HOME  MADE  PICKLES.  By  Anne  Amateur. 

The  second  edition  of  this  popular  booklet  is  now  on 
sale,  9;1.  net,  bv  post  lid. — "COUNTRY  Life,"  Offices, 
20.  Tavistock.  Street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C.^. 

WELLS'  CHRYSANTHEMUM  CATALOGUE 

now  ready.  Post  free  on  application. — W.  Wells  and 
Co.,  Chrysanthemum  Nurseries,  Merstham,  Surrey. 


RABBIT-KEEPING.— A    practical    booklet 

on  the  best  and  most  proficabie  methods  of  Eabbit-Keeping 
for  all  Garden  Owners  in  Town  or  Country.  By  C.  J.  Davies. 
2nrt  impresBlcn.  9d.  net,  by  post  lid. — Published  at  the 
Offices  of  "  ConNTRY  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2 


RARE  SHRUBS,  including  Himalayan  and 

Chinese  Rhododendrons,  Alpines  (pot  grown).  Herbaceous 
Plants,  Bulbs,  etc.  Write  for  Catalogues,  G.  REDTHB, 
Keston,  Kent. 


PERPETUAL  CARNATIONS  ILLUSTRATED 

— A  thoroughly  practical  and  well-illustrated  book  on  these 
beautiful  and  popular  flowers,  written  by  Laurence  J.  Cook, 
is  now  ready.  Price  2/6  net,  postage  4d.  extra.  It  is 
published  at  the  offices  of  "Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden   W.C.  2. 

WAKELEY'S  PATENTED  HOP  MANURE. 

— ^The  only  reliable  and  complete  substitute  for  Stable 
manoie.     See  advt.  on  p.  vlii. 


THE  GARDEN  DOCTOR  :   Plants  in  Health 

and  Disease,  by  F.  J.  Chittenden,  V.M.H..  freely  illustrated 
7/6  net,  by  post  8/-.  A  Prospectus  of  this  practical  book 
will  be  sent  post  free  on  application  to  The  Manager, 
"  COUNTRY  Life,"  Ln.,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  2. 


BURBAGE   ROSES   on  Pedigree   Stocks.— 

1,000  varieties  grown.  List  of  "The  Hundred  Best  Roses," 
post  free. — THE  BURBAGE  Nurseries,  Nr.  Hincklev, 
Leicestershire.  Established  1773.  (Manager,  G.  Geaby, 
F.E.H.S.) 


DUCKS,  GEESE  AND  TURKEYS,  by 

Will  Hooley,  F.Z.S.,  F.B.S.A. — A  copy  of  this  helpful  booklet 
on  the  breeding,  feeding  and  fattening  of  Ducks,  Geese  and 
Turkeys,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  lid.  addressed 
to  The  Manager,  "  Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20.  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 

SPLENDID     YELLOW     FIBROUS     LOAM 

Pure  Leaf  Mould,  Coarse  Sand,  each  5/-  per  sack.  Prepared 
Compost,  6/6.  Cocoanut  Fibre,  5/6  per  sack.  Kainit,  14  lbs. 
3  9. — W.  Herbert  &  Co.   Hop  Exchange   London,  S.E. 


BARR'S    HYACINTHS,    TULIPS,    LILIES, 

CROCUSES,  IRISES,  etc.,  for  pots  and  bedding.  Finest 
iiualitv.  Descriptive  Catalogue  with  special  circular  of 
Bulbs  for  Bowl  culture,  free. — BARR  &  SONS,  11,  12  &  13, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.2. 


THE  DOUGLAS  CLOVES.— Our   wonderful 

new  strain  of  Hardy  Border  Clove  Carnation  has  been  tlie 
sensation  of  tlie  1920  shows.  Rigid  stems,  perfect  of  calyx, 
glorious  scent!  Thev  do  grandly  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain.  Catalogue  free  to  intending  purcli.asers.  Seed 
2/6  and  5/-.— J.  DOUGLAS.  Great  Bookham. 


STORING    VEGETABLES    AND    FRUITS : 

with  chapters  on  "  Drying  In  the  Oven  and  by  the  Kitchen 
Fire,"  By  Herbert  Cowley  (Editor  of  The  Qarden).  9d. 
net,  by  post,  lid. — Published  at  the  Offices  of  "  Country 
Life,"  Ltd.,  20.  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


ROCK  PLANTS,  best  varieties,  inexpensive. 

List  free. — Marion  Gledstanes,  Fardross,  Clogher,  Ireland. 


JAMES  GRAY,  LTD.,  Builders  of  Conser- 
vatories, Greenhouses,  etc.,  and  Heating  Engineers,  Danvera 
Street,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W.  3.  Wire:  Gray,  Kensington  9U. 
Telephone  :  Kensington,  90  &  91. 


SEWAGE      DISPOSAL      FOR      COUNTRY 

HOUSES. — No  emptying  of  cesspools  ;  a  perfect  fertilizer  ; 
no  solids  ;  no  open  flit^rs  ;  perfectly  automatic  ;  everything 
underground.  State  particulars. — WILLIAM  BBAITIB,  8, 
Lower  Groavenor  Place,  Westminster. 


IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING  for  gardens, 

tree  guards,  gates,  arches,  espaliers,  rose  stakes,  and  orna- 
mental garden  iron  and  wire  work  of  every  description.  Send 
for  illustrated  catalogue.  Also  kennel  railing  and  poultry 
fencing.  Ask  tor  separate  lists. — BouLTON  &  PAUL,  Ltd., 
Manufacturers,  Norwich. 


PERRY'S  NEW  ALPINE  AND  PERENNIAL 

CATALOGUE,  containing  many  new  and  rare  plants,  bulbs, 
etc. — PERRY'S  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Enfield,  Middlesex 


FRUIT    GROWING    FOR     BEGINNERS 

By  F.  W.  Harvey.  140  pages.  40  illustrations.  2/0  net ; 
cloth  3/6  net ;  postage  4d.  extra. — Published  at  the  Offices 
of  "  Country  Life,"  Ltd  ,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  2. 


WHAT     OFFERS  ?  —  Cheap    to     clear.  — 

Quantity  of  CWnese  Pseonies,  choice  Libertias,  Hypericum 
Calycinum,  Iris  Germanica  (Perry's),  Spirsea,  Anthonj' 
W.aterer,  Hardy  Geraniums,  etc. — JOHN'SON.  Ru  Weu, 
Talycafn,  N.  Wales. 


ROCK     GARDEN      PLANTS.  — Where 

and  in  What  Soils  to  Plant  Them.  A  useful  guide  to 
garden  lovers,  witli  catalogue,  48  pages,  post  free. — 
G.  R.  Phipps,  Alpine  Nursery,  Barnham,  Bognor. 


RIVERS'   FRUIT  TREES,   ROSES,  VINES, 

Figs,  Oranges  and  Orchard  House  trees  are  of  flrst-class 
quality,  and  a  large  and  select  stock  Is  always  on  view. 
Inspection  Invited.  Price  list  post  free  on  application. — 
THOS.  Rivers  &  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts 


WM.   DUNCAN   TUCKER   &  SONS,  LTD., 

Lawrence  Eoad,  South  Tottenham,  N.  15. — Conservatories, 
Winter  Gardens,  Vineries,  Peach  Houses,  Portable  Build- 
ings, etc. 


LAXTONS'  FRUIT  TREES,  SMALL  FRUITS 

AND  STRAWBERRIES.  New  catalogue,  containing 
novelties,  gratis.  Hints  on  planting  and  pruning,  2d. — 
Laxton  Brothers,  Bedford. 


NEW   SWEET   PEA  "  PATTI   WAUT,"     a 

very  dainty  blue  picotee-edged  variety.  1/-  per  packet;  of 
all  seedsmen,  or  wholesale  of  KOBERT  HOLMES,  Tuckswood 
Farm,  Norwich. 


KELWAY'S   PEONIES. —  NOW   IS   THE 

TIME  TO  PLANT.  AS  BEAUTIFUL  AS  ROSES,  BUT  AS 
HARDY  AS  THE  DOCK.  HAVE  YOU  TRIED  THEM  ? 
As  one  walks  through  a  border  of  KELWAY'S  P.^EONIES 
one  can  easily  imauine  that  they  are  roses — giant  roses — 
their  deUcious  scent,  their  creamy-tinted  petals  fiushed  with 
pink,  and  their  bright  dark  foliage  are  exceptionally  deUghtf ul. 
WRITE  TO  KELWAY'S  NOW,  and  procure  strong 
named  plants  for  XovemDer.  Then  you  will  be  rewarded  with 
good  clumps  and  beautiful  blossoms  in  early  summer. 
KELWAY  &  SON,  THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURISTS, 
LANGPORT.  SOMERSET.  ,, 


DOBBIE'S  AUTUMN  LIST  of  Bulbs,  Roses, 

Sweet  Peas,  Vegetable  Seeds,  and  Plants,  post  free.  Also 
List  of  Seed  Potatoes.— DOBBIE  &  Co.,  LTD.,  Royal  Florists, 
Edinburgh. 


McDOUG  ALL'S     WINTER     WASH.  —  Un- 

rivalled  for  cleansing  fruit  trees  from  moss  and  lichen ;  also 
destroys  fungoid  spores  bibernnting  insects,  and  effectively 
checks  the  terrible  ravages  of  canker.  1  gall,  drums,  to 
make  80  gall,  wash,  13s.  fid.  each  ;  quart.s,  4s.  6d. ;  pints, 
2s.  9d.  From  Seedsmen,  Ironmongers,  etc.  Send  for 
special  leaflet.— McDouoall  Eros.,  Ltd.,  Port  Street, 
5Ianche=ter. 

McDOUG  ALL'S   "  FUMERS  "  &    INSECTI- 

CIDE  "  Sheets  "  for  greenhouse  fumigation  ,  safe,  efTective 
.and  economical.  Sold  by  all  Seedsmen.  Ironmongers,  etc. — 
MrDouOALi,  Bro?.,  Ltd.,  Port  Street,  Manchester. 


ROCKERY     PLANTS     SPECIALITY.— List 

free. — Terry  Lee,  16,  MordenEoad,  Stecliford,  Birmingham. 

WALLACE'S      GOLD       MEDAL       IRISES 

should  be  planted  now.  Our  unique  publication,  Irises  and 
Iris  Gardens,  free  on  application. 

WALLACE'S  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  AND 

ALPINE  RHODODENDRONS  AND  AZALEAS.  New 
lists  free. 

WALLACE'S  LILIES,  TULIPS,  EREMURUS, 

Calochorti,  Narcissus,  Hyacinths,  Crocus,  etc.  Our  catalogue 
of  tliese  is  ready,  free  on  application. — R.  WALLACE  &  Co. 
Ltd..  The  Old  Gardens,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

HOCKEY,    GOLF,   CROQUET  AND   LAlVN 

Termis.  Invaluaole  booklets  on  these  pastimes,  by  authori- 
tative writers,  are  published  at  the  offices  of  "Country 
Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.2 
9d.  each,  by  post  lid. 

BIRDS'   BATHS,  GARDEN    VASES,  SUN- 

DLALS,  NESTING  BOXES.  Catalogue  (No.  4)  free. — 
MOOETON,  5,  Thornton  Avenue,  Chiswick. 


KING'S     ACRE     SHRUBS,     TREES     AND 

HEDGING  PLANTS.  New  illustrated  catalogue  now 
ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  free  on  application. — KING'S 
ACRE  Nurseries  Ltd.,  Hereford. 

HEATING      APPARATUS     FOR     GREEN- 

houses,  vineries,  etc.,  supplied  with  various  arrangements 
of  pipes.  Vanguard,  conical,  sectional,  saddle  and  coil 
boilers.  Pipes,  fittings,  etc.  Illustrated  list  G  free.  — 
Thos.  Jeavons,  Silver  Street  Works  Brierley  Hill. 


EXCELLENT     YEARLING      AND      TWO- 

YEAR-OLD  BUSHES  of  Fay's  proUflc  and  Ruby  Castle  Red 
Currants.  Quotations  for  large  or  small  ciuantities. — The 
Hilltop  Fruit  Farm,  Ledbury,  Herefordshire. 

"  NATIONAL      ROSE      SOCIETY'S       AN- 

NUALS  "  wanted  tor  1910.  1918 ;  good  condition.  Good 
price  given,  or  would  exchange  for  1914  and  1919  copies. — 
P.C.  to  BOTWRIGHT,  23,  Queen's  Road,  CheluLsford. 


THE    ROCK   GARDEN Now   Ready,   the 

2nd  Edition  of  this  popular  book  by  E.  H.  Jenkins,  7s.  6d. 
net,  by  post  8s.  Beautifully  illustrated.  Published  at  the 
offices  of  "  Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Gardeu,  W.C.  2. 


TO     HAVE     BEDS    AND     BORDERS    OF 

BE.4.UTIFUL,  BRILLIANT  BLUE  FORGET-ME-NOTS  in 
Spring,  plant  now.  Grown  from  "Sutton's"  seed  costing 
10/-  oz.  100  plants  12/6. —  Webb,  New  End,  Astwood, 
Redditch. 
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HERBACEOUS  and 
ALPINE  PLANTS 

Our  New  Catalogue  is  just 
published ;  it  contains  an 
enormous  amount  of  in- 
formation, and  will  be  sent 
post  free  to  customers 
and  intending  purchasers 
on  receipt  of  postcard.  It 
is  a  reference  book  and 
catalogue  combined. 

Wm.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

Nurserymen  by  Royal  Warrant 
to    His  .  Majesty    The    King, 


w 
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BARNET,     HERTS. 

And  HIGHGATE,   N.  |g 


renovatu 
worn    lawns,     and, 
applied  at  this  time,  it 
will  have  the  effect  ol 
improving    the    quality 
of  the  grasses  and  producing  a  healthy 
growth  for  next  season. 
Canary  Guano  is  specially  manufactured 
for  use  on  lawns  and  may  be  relied  upon 
to  contain  no  chemical  to  burn  the  grass. 

Cuano 

Obtainable  from  all  Seedsm-n  In  Cartons 
1/.  e^ch-  Bass,  5  lb.  3/6.  12  lb.  6/6.  30  lb. 
12/6.    10  lb.  25/..   1  cwt.  35/-.  each,  or 

direct  from  the  makers. 

ViHteto-iiay  for  FREE  BooldetNo. 

11,  cofitainitif;  full  Particulars  of 

Canary    <Uiano    -with    G-irtln 

Diary  for  tlie  Year.  Post  frcii 

J_^l^\  on  at'Plicatioii- 

CHEMICAL  UNION,  LTD. 
IPSWICH. 
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jSotes  From  Maidstone. 

The  shortage  oj  trained  Fruit 
Trees  is  a  subject  winch  leaves 
not  the  nurseryman's  mind  by 
day  and  seldom  by  night. 

So  many  priming  hooks  were 
beaten  into  swords  that  trees 
went  untrained  and  now  the  slow 
processes  of  nature  refuse,  as 
ever,  to  be  hurried.  Five  years 
must  pass  before  a  medium- 
sized  Espalier  can  be  formed. 

We  have  some  extra  size 
Espalier  Pears  which  will  still 
move  safely,  and  we  offer  these 
to  those  who  wish  to  produce 
that  comfortably  established  look 
to  their  gardens  which  Espaliers 
only  can  give. 

George  Bunyard  6-  Co..  Ltd., 

The  Royal  Nurseries 

Maidstone. 
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APRICOTS.      Dwarf  trained,  in  variety. 
BLACKBERRIES.     Parsley-leaved  and  Wilson  Junior,  the  best. 

CRABiS         Standards,   John    Downie,    Dartmouth,   etc.,    free   bearing; 
ornamental,  and  fruit  splendid  for  Jellies,  etc. 

CU  R  RANTS.     Black,  Red  and  White,  fine  bushes. 
GOOSEBERRIES.     Good  trees  of  all  the  best. 
LOGANBERRY.      Extra  fine  canes  of  the  true  thing. 
NUTS  &  FILBERTS,     strong  bushes  of  leading  kinds. 
PEACHES  &    NECTARINES.   Dwarf  trained,  for  walls. 
RASPBERRIES.     Good  transplanted,  well-rooted  canes. 
Catalogue  of  above,  also  Roses  and  Flowering  Shrubs,  post  free. 


COX'S  ORANGE,  the  finest  of  all  Dessert  Apples. 
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THE  Chrysanthemum  has  cstablishe.I  it? 
claim  upon  the  nation  as  the  flower  of 
the  Armistice.  From  the  Cenotaph  in 
Whitehall  to  the  war  memorials  in  the 
smallest  villages  the  Chrysanthemum 
lias  been  in  evidence  far  more  than  any  other 
flower.  The  demand  for  white  flowers  has  been 
phenomenal,  and  it  speaks  well  for  those  engaged 
in  the  cut  flower  trade  that  they  were  able  not  only 
to  meet  the  demand,  but,  as  "  A.  Coster  ".explains 
(page  570)  to  have  flowers  to  spare.  Most  of  the 
-flowers  seen  at  this  season,  especially  the  Chry- 
santhemtims,  are  home  grown.  Last  year,  owing 
to  frost,  there  was  a  scarcity  of  flowers  at  this 
•season,  this  year  there  is  an  abundance.  Not 
that  many  flowci-s  have  been  wasted,  for  the 
demand  has  been  greater  than  ever,  and  so  far 
•IS  we  know  growers  are  not  complaining.  We 
express  the  hope  that  there  may 
alwai.-s  be  sufficient  home  -  grown 
flowers  to  meet  the  demand  on  this 
great  day  of  remembrance. 

The  late  Mr.  Reginald  Farrer.— 
As  our  pages  are  go:ng  to  press  we  hear 
Avith  sorrow  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Regina'd 
Farrer,  which  occured  on  October  16. 
ia  Upper  Burmah,  of  diptheria.  Mr. 
Farrer  was  well  known  as  a  writer, 
traveller,  and  plant  collector.  Most  of 
our  readers  have  enjoyed  his  books,  and 
many  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit 
his  rock  and  cliff  garden  at  Ingleborough. 
Vorkshire,  where  new  plants  he  had 
collected  in  China  are  gro\\Ti. 

The  late  William  Truelove.— One  cf 

the  oldest  contributors  to  The  Garden 
has  passed  away  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
William  Truelove,  whose  death  took 
place  on  November  14th,  in  his  sixty- 
ninth  year.  He  began  to  contribute 
to  The  Gardem  in  1S79,  and  tmder 
various  noms  de  plume  he  has  continued 
more  or  less  ever  since.  Commencing 
as  a  boy  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 
he  continued  there  till  the  early  part  of 
1871.  After  an  experience  of  growing 
for  Covent  Garden  Market,  he,  in  the 
spring  of  1878,  was  engaged  by  the  late 
Mr.  William  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  as  foreman 
of  the  greenhouse  and  hardy  plant 
department,  a  position  he  filled  for  just 
.over  thirty-two  years,  when  he  retired 
in  consequence  of  ill  health.  Since  then 
he  gradually  got  worse  and  has  been  for 
many  years  quite  an  invalid.  The 
late  Mr.  Truelove  was  a  quiet,  reserved 
man,  with  a  wide  knowledge  of 
cultivated  plants. 

Persimmon      (Diospyros     Kal(i). — 

There    is    a   Japanese  Date    Plum   tree 


(D.  Ki'ki  var.  Vcmcni  now  hear/ng  frut  :n  the 
Succulent  House  at  Kew.  The  fruits  ore  round 
and  yellow  and  about  the  size  of  a  small  Orange, 
with  a  fleshy  pulp.  This  tree  l:kes  good  rich  loam 
and  may  be  increased  by  seeds  sown  in  gentle 
heat  or  by  cuttings.  The  Persimmon  is  referred 
to.  page  578,  in  Mr.  Wocdall's  notes. 

Vinca  aoutiflora.  —  These  mild  November 
days  ara  just  suited  to  this  charming  late- 
blooming  Periwinkle,  a  native  of  Greece  and 
therefore  none  too  hardy  in  oiu:  gardens. 
It  is  not  so  rampant  a  growor  as  the  com- 
moner, more  northern  kinds,  but  w<rll  worth 
having  in  some  warm,  sheltered  corner,  where 
its  sharply  outlined,  lavender  white  blooms  and 
clean-looking  deep  green  foliage  are  just  at  their 
best  when  there  is  nothing  much  left  in  the  garden 
but    the    latest    Michaelmas    Daisies.     The    illus- 


tration shows  it  at  the  foot  of  a  stable  wall,  where 
it  is  overhung  and  partly  protected  by  an 
Escallonia.  The  name  acutiflora,  by  which  it 
is  commonly  known  in  gardens,  is  a  synonym  of 
the  more  botanically  accurate  V.  media. — G.  J. 

Kniphofla  multiflora.  —  This  robust-growing 
Torcli  Lily  (illustrated  on  the  front  cover)  is  a 
native  of  Natal.  The  credit  for  its  introduction 
belongs  to  Mr.  J.  M.  W.  March,  who  collected 
it  in  1908  in  a  swamp  on  the  Drakensburg  Range 
at  5,000  feet  to  6,000  feet  elevation.  K.  multi- 
fiora  has  long,  dark  green  channelled  leaves  3  feet 
to  5  feet,  sometimes  more,  in  length.  In  autumn, 
usually  October  and  November,  it  pushes  up 
robust  spikes  some  5  feet  to  7  feet  or  even  8  feet 
high,  densely  crowded  with  small,  tubu'ar  greenish 
white  flowers.  A  most  interesting  point  is  the 
upright  flowers  ;  in  the  majority  of  Kniphofias 
they  are  drooping.  This  species  thrives 
lender  conditions  generally  favourable 
to  the  Torch  Lilies,  but,  because  the 
flowers  are  so  late  in  opening,  when 
the  weather  is  uncertain,  warm  and 
sheltered  stations  for  the  plants  are 
most  di^sirable. 

To  Combat  Slugs. — In  answer  to 
your  correspondent  "  L.  R.  H.,"  under 
the  heading  "  Dahlias  as  Water  Lilies," 
on  page  547  of  The  Garden  for 
November  6,  I  should  like  her  to  try  a 
method  I  have  found  to  combat  Mr. 
Slug  when  planting  my  Dahlias.  I  do 
not  claim  originating  same,  as  it  was 
copied  by  me  from  some  seen  in  a 
country  cottage  garden  some  years  ago. 
At  planting-time  obtain  some  strips  oi 
zinc  about  a  foot  long  and  4  inches  or 
5  inches  wide,  bend  into  circle,  and 
fasten  with  a  piece  of  wire.  Plant  the 
Dahlia  and  then  press  over  one  of  the 
circles,  pushing  it  into  the  soil  about 
an  inch,  thus  leaving  the  plant  sur- 
rounded by  a  zinc  wall,  and  the  slugs 
which  have  not  been  destroyed  by  the 
autumn  liming  will  not  interfere  with 
the  young  plants.  I  have  tested  this 
for  a  number  of  years  and  never  failed, 
although  the  ground  has  been  overrun 
by  slugs  large  and  small,  white  ana 
black.  Trusting  this  may  be  of  some 
use  to  "  L.  R.  H.."  to  whom  I  wish 
success. — G.  S.  S. 


VIXCA     ACUTIFLORA     AT     THE     FOOT     OF     A     STABLE     WALL. 


FORTHCO-MIXG   EVENTS. 

November  25. — Royal  Botanic  Society's 
Meeting. 

November  30. — Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Meeting.  Royal  Dublin 
Society's   Winter  Show   (two  days). 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

(The  Editor  is  not  responsible    for    the    opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 


COTONEASTER    FRIGIDA. 

'\\/'HII.E  cordially  endorsing  the  praise 
bestowed  (page  533)  upon  this,  the  king 
of  its  genus,  T  think  the  writer  under-  estimates 
the  height  which  it  may  attain  in  this  country, 
which  he  puts  at  20  feet.  There  are  several 
specimens  here  considerably  exceeding  that  height. 
I  measured  one  yesterday  which  happens  to  be 
near  the  house.  It  is  about  forty  years  old,  is 
29  feet  high,  and  the  branches  spread  across  a 
space  3<j  feet  wide.  There  are  many  in  the  woods 
of  similar  dimensions.  We  have  sent  several 
logs  10  inches  in  diameter  to  manufacturers  of 
golf  clubs,  who  pronounce  the  wood  to  be  the  best 
they  have  ever  had  for  the  purpose.  This  Cotone- 
aster  is  most  easily  naturalised,  sowing  itself  freely 
through  the  woods  ;  but  to  ensure  a  full  display 
of  berries,  which  constitute  the  prime  merit  of  the 
tree  (though  the  flower  con.'mbs  are  also  orna- 
mental) light  and  air  are  essential.  When  raised 
from  seed  in  a  nursery  bed  the  plants  should  be 
pruned  to  a  single  stem  to  check  the  tendency  to 
send  up  several  stems. — Herbert  Maxwell, 
Monreith. 

THE    ALLEGED   WASHINGTON    GAGE 

■yHE  Plum  figured  vmder  this  name  in  your  last 
issue  {page  560)  looked  ver^-  attractive  and 
sounded  still  more  so,  but  whatever  it  may  be,  it  is 
certainly  not  the  true  Washington  as  raised  in 
America  and  imported  into  this  coimtr>'  in  the  early 
part  of  last  century.  If  we  refer  to  the  early 
descriptions  by  American  authors,  such  as  Downing 
and  Hofty,  and  to  those  of  our  own  Thompson 
and  Lindley,  and  in  later  times  to  Professor 
Hedricks'  monumental  "  Plums  of  New  York,"  we 
find  they  all  agree  in  that  the  Plum  is  lightly 
flushed  and  not  striped,  and  is  a  free  stone  and  not 
a  cling,  as  described  by  the  wTiter  of  the  paragraph. 
The  Washington  propagated  in  the  nurseries  I 
have  seen  is  always  the  true  American  variety. 
If  the  trees  your  correspondent  refers  to  w-ere 
planted  "  over  a  centurj'  ago  "  it  could  not  be  the 
tnte  Washington,  which  was  first  fruited  in  Anierica 
in  i8r8.  and  reached  this  countr^■  in  1819.  Allow- 
ing time  to  work  up  a  stock  of  standards,  and 
remembering  that  the  supply  of  propagating  wood 
would  have  been  very  limited,  this  would  bring  us 
to  a  date  less,  not  over,  a  centun,'  ago.  If  the 
writer  will  be  good  enough  to  send  me  a  few  fruits 
I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  compare  it  with  others  in 
my  collection,  and  if  he  will  go  further  and  spare 
a  graft  or  two,  do  my  best  to  save  it  from  extinction. 
Current  experience  of  the  true  Washington  agree-s 
that  it  is  infertile  in  most  localities  and  hence  it  is 
not  now  planted  in  any  quantity. — E.  A.  Busv.ard. 

DXTTCH     AND     SPANISH    IRISES. 

T  AM  sorry  to  have  to  question  Mr.  Jacob's 
statements  (page  538),  but  I  am  afraid  he  is 
mistaken  in  saying  that  the  Dutch  Irises  of  the 
firm  of  Van  Tubergen  have  "  no  hispanica  blood  " 
in  them,  and  also,  I  think,  in  representing  this  as 
the  opinion  of  the  firm  which  raised  them.  The 
facts  of  the  matter  seem  to  be  that  the  basis  of 
the  strain  is  really  the  early  flowering,  or  precox, 
form  of  Iris  Xiphium,  of  which  hispanica  is  onlj-  a 
synonym.  For  some  reason  or  other  this  early 
flowering  form  has  long  been  known  in  commerce 
as  filifolia.  though  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  real  species  of  that  name.  If  I  may  be 
pardoned  a  digression  into  dry  botanical  details,  I 
should  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
whole  question  is  easily  settled  for  anyone  who  will 


look  carefiUly  at  the  flowers  themselves.     He  will 
then  find  that  I.  Xiphium  is  quite  peculiar  among 
the  Irises  akin  to  it  by  the  fact  that  the  segments 
of  its  flower  spring  almost  immediately  from  the 
top  of  the  ovary  and  are  not  separated  from  it  by 
any  linear  tube.     This  tube  is  very  apparent  in  all 
the   other  species,   nameh',    xiphioides,   tingitana, 
filifolia,     juncea     and     Boissieri.     Lusitanica,     of 
course,    is    only    the    yellow-flowered    Portuguese 
form  of  I.  Xiphium.     The  real  filifolia  is  found  on 
the  top  of  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar ;     also,  I  believe, 
on  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ropda  to  the 
north  of  Gibraltar,  and  in  North  Africa.     It  is  a 
very  distinct  species  with  red  purple  flowers,  and, 
as  far  as  I  know,  has  not  entered  in  any  way  into 
the  composition  of  Dutch  Irises.     The  origin  of  the 
false  filifolia  is  somewhat  obscure,  and  it  is  probably 
only  a  cultivated  form  of  Xiphiumf  rom  the  South 
of  Spain.     At  any  rate,  its  flowers  are  sold  in  the 
markets  of  Gibraltar,   and  it  is  ven,-  diflerent  in 
size  and  brilliancy  of  colouring  and,  in  fact,  of  itss 
early  flowering  from  the   small  grey   blue    form 
of  I.   Xiphium  which  are   found  high   up   on  the 
mountains  and  which  there  flower  at  midsummer 
or  later,  as  they  do  in  this  country.     Some,  indeed, 
are  so  late   that  specimens  have   been  described 
under  a  new  specific  name  as  I.  serotina,  but  their 
late-flowering  habit  is  only  due  to  the  high  altitude 
at    w'hich    they    grow.     To    make    Dutch    Irises, 
all  that  need  be  done  is  to  cross  the  false  filifolia, 
which  is  more  properly  known  as  Xiphium  prsecox, 
with  pollen  of  any  of  the  ordinr-rj-  Spanish  Irises,  or 
with  lusitanica,  which  is  only  the  yellow-flowered 
form   of    Xiphium.     The  result    will   be    an   early- 
flowering  race  with  large  flowers  and  no  sign  of 
any  linear  perianth  tube.     If,  on  the  other  hand, any 
form  of  Xiphium  is  crossed  with  any  of  the  other 
species,  the  linear  perianth  tube  is  always  present, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  one  or  two  of  Van 
Tubergen's  Dutch  Irises,  1.  tingitana  was  one  of 
the  parents  and  shows  its  influence  in  the  presence 
of  a  linear  tube.     To  sum  up  then,  Dutch  Irises 
are   for   the   most   part   derived   from   the   early- 
flowering  form  of  I.  Xiphium,  of  which  hispanica 
is   merely   a   synonym.     The   few   exceptions   are 
hybrids   between   that   species    and    I.    tingitana, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  other  species  has 
entered     into     their     composition.     Boissieri     is 
bearded,  and  the  hybrids  of  it  that  I  raised  were 
also  bearded.     Hybrids   of   the   true   filifolia   and 
Xiphium  are   quite  unlike  the  Dutch   Irises,   and 
juncea  is  so  distinct  in  many  ways  that  its  influence 
must  surely  have  been  apparent  if  it  had  been  used. 
— W.  R.  Dykes. 

ALPHONSO   A\TIISKEY    AND    SODA. 

'T'HE  lady  near  the  village  church  amply  repaid 
Mr.  T.  Aldersey  for  his  kindly  present  of 
seed  when  she  thanked  him  for  his  Alphonso 
Whiskey  and  Soda.  My  goodness  !  one  must 
be  careful  now  about  one's'"  ets."  and  "  ands," 
and  dashes  and  nothings  ;  so  if  I  have  failed  to 
put  a  comma  in  between  Alphonso  and  whiskey 
w'hen  it  ought  to  be  there,  I  hope  I  have  not 
kindled  another  Smithfield  fire  by  my  heresy ; 
for,  good  readers,  have  we  not  been  very  near 
having  to  discuss  whether  a  certain  day  in  October 
should  be  marked  in  horticultural  calendars 
"  Engleheart  and  Pav-ne,"  or  perhaps  with  only 
one  name — but  which  ?  "  There  was  a  smile  on 
the  face  of  the  tiger " — only  which  was  the 
tiger  ?  I  simply  want  to  say  that  the  old  lady 
in  the  village  intended  to  tell  her  benefactor  that 
she  thanked  him  for  the  seed  of  Alonsoa 
Warscewiczii.  She  liked  the  flowers  so  ver\- 
much.  It  is  such  a  graceful  plant,  and  its  brilliant 
scarlet  flowers  look  so  jolly  and  bright  that  I 
always  have  a  very  tender  spot  in  my  heart  for 
it.  It  serves  me  right,  but  this  last  summer  I 
deserted  it   and  transferred   mv   attentions   to   a 


brother  named  Mutisii,  but  its  pale  washy  pink 
flowers  looked  very  insipid  after  the  rich  blaze 
of  scarlet  which  is  produced  by  Warscewiczii. 
Nevertheless,  it  stood  the  rain  well ;  in  fact, 
none  of  my  little  trial  collection  of  easily-grown 
annuals  did  better,  and  few  of  them  half  as  well. 
I  wonder  if  all  the  Alonsoas  do  well  in  wet 
seasons  ? — Joseph  Jacob. 

GENTIANA    PN'EUMONANTHE. 

■DEFERRING  to  the  two  interesting  articles 
on  Gentiana  Pnuemonanthe  in  last  week's 
Garden  by  H.  C.  and  Mr.  A.  T.  Johnson, 
I  am  reminded  that  I  sent  a  note  on  the  same 
plant  to  The  Garden-  (September  13)  last  year, 
commenting  similarly  on  discrepancies  which  are 
apparent.  It  is,  I  suppose,  established  that  the 
description  "  aimual "  by  Johns  is  an  error.  As 
regards  the  number  of  flowers  to  a  stem,  my  own 
plant  is  an  absolute  contradiction  to  the  solitary 
(or  rarely  doubled)  arrangement.  For  instance, 
one  stalk  now  shows  five  (of  course  withered) 
flowers,  and  another  as  many  as  six.  I  too  have 
wondered  if  there  be  more  than  one  variety. 
I  do  not  think  ctdtivation  has  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  blooming.  My  plant  has  been  growing 
in  the  same  spot,  quits  undisturbed,  at  the  edge  of 
a  bog  bed  for  some  six  years. — Frances  E.  Walsh, 
Cliellord. 

■\S7ITH  regard  to  the  notice  on  Gentiana  l^cumo- 
nanthe  in  The  Gardes  of  November  6, 
I  would  like  to  add  my  quota  of  admiration  for 
this  fine  British  plant,  not  nearly  so  rare  as  many 
people  imagine.  I  am  acquainted  with  it  in  the 
wild  state  on  various  commons  and  moorlands 
in  Surrey,  Sussex  and  Dorset,  and  have  for  many 
years  cultivated  this  plant  in  my  ow-n  garden 
and  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  Wisley.  I  also  know-  the  habitat  of  a 
pure  white  form  of  this  Gentian  in  Surrey,  but 
cannot  agree  to  this  plant  producing  only  one 
flower  terminating  each  stem.  I  have  at  various 
times,  both  in  the  w-ild  state  and  under  culti- 
vation, fotmd  three,  four  and  five  flowers  upon  the 
same  stem,  and  have  know-n  under  cultivation 
an  upright-growing  form  of  pyramidal  habit 
carr>-ing  numerous  clear  blue  flow-ers  and  retaining 
the  metallic  green  bands  upon  the  outside  w-hich 
are  so  characteristic  of  this  species.  Of  course, 
this  plant  is  not  an  annual,  but  I  do  not  recollect 
any  of  my  cultivated  plants  flowering  for  more 
than  three  successive  seasons,  after  which  they 
began  to  dwindle,  and  died  out  in  a  year  or  so. 
This,  however,  is  no  serious  matter,  as  this  plant 
produces  a  good  crop  of  seeds  and  is  one  of  the 
most  easily  raised  Gentians  that  I  have  had  to 
deal  with,  the  seedlings  commencing  to  flower 
in  their  second  year  and  showing  but  little  varia- 
tion. Bentham  and  Hooker  are  perfectly  coiTect 
in  describing  this  species  as  having  flowers  in 
opposite  pairs  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves 
with  a  terminal  flow-er  close  between  the  last  pair. 
I  have  not  Nicholson's  Dictionarj'  of  Gardening 
available  at  the  moment  to  look  at  the  figure 
of  this  plant  produced  in  it,  and  can  only  conclude 
that  Mr.  Clarence  Elliott  passing  this  plant  in 
"  John's  Flowers  of  the  Field "  as  an  annual  is 
an  oversight,  as  I  know-  Mr.  Elliott  to  be  weU 
acquainted  with  this  plant,  and  only  this  autumn 
examined  various  wild  specimens  in  his  company. 
.\11  the  wild  plants  I  have  known  grew-  in  short 
grass  between  Ling  and  mossy  patches,  and  many 
had  four  to  five  good  steins  and  each  stem  from 
one  to  five  flowers.  The  specimen  plants  imder 
cultivation  have  produced  eight  to  ten  stems, 
all  of  which  have  flow-ered  freely,  and  even  pot- 
starved  specimens  never  fail  to  flow-er  at  their 
proper   season.     I    do   not   know   if    the    upright 
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form  at  Wislcy  still  survives.  Seed  which  I  saved 
from  it  produced  only  the  trailing  conmion  form. 
The  plant  is  perfectly  easy  to  cultivate  and  succeeds 
in  sandy  loam  or  sandy  peat  in  half-shady  positions, 
but  should  receive  frequent  watering  during  the 
summer  months. — Walter  E.  Th.  Incwersen, 
Bedwcll  Plash  Farm,  SUveiiagc,  Herts. 

P.S. — On  Tuesday,  November  9,  I  visited  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at 
Wisley  in  company  with  Mr.  Elliott,  and  found 
the  upright  form  still  in  existence.  It  had  flowered 
ircely  with  three  and  five  flowers  to  the  stem. 
.Mr.  Gosdcn  informs  me  that  he  is  going  to  raise 
seedlings  of  it,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see 
if  these,  too,  will  assume  the  upright  habit  of  the 
parent.  Seedlings  which  I  raised  of  this  identical 
plant  .everted  to  the  original  habit.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Chittenden  may  be  able  to  give  information 
upon  the  origin  of  this  form. — VV,  E.  Th.  I. 

T     WAS      interested     in      the      articles      which 

appeared  in  The  Garden  dated 
November  6  on  this  beautiful  English 
plant.  I  have  also  had  the  pleasure 
of  finding  this  plant  growing  in  itj 
native  haunts  in  Dorsetshire,  on  the 
extensive  moors  of  Heather  and  Gorse 
near  Wimborne  in  1912.  The  plants 
were  growing  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  stated  by  "  H.  C,"  although  I 
have  found  some  growing  partly  sub- 
merged in  water  and  looking  none  the 
worse.  I  also  found  that  if  carefully 
lifted  with  a  ball  of  soil  by  means  of 
a  trowel  it  was  possible  to  grow  this 
plant  in  pots  plunged  in  a  moist, 
shady  position,  but  on  no  account 
must  the  native  soil  be  removed  from 
the  roots.  As  far  as  I  can  remember 
the  plant  goes  to  rest  in  the  winter, 
throwing  up  new  shoots  in  the  early 
spring.  I  have  also  seen  the  white  form. 
which  was  collected  from  the  same  dis- 
trict, but  it  is  indeed  very  scarce  and 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  its  family. 

R.    C.    JOLLIFFE. 


TT  is  not  surprising  to  read  that  "  H. 
C."  thinks  this  the  most  beautiful 
flower  he  ever  saw  growing  wild,  and 
that  it  is  too  seldom  seen  in 
gardens ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that 
neither  he,  on  the  borders  of  Berks  and 
Surrey,  nor  A.  T.  Johnson,  in  Anglesey,  ■  — 
found  specimens  with  more  than  one 
terminal  blossom  among  the  many 
seen.  The  figures  which  give  several 
flowers  on  a  stem  are,  of  course,  not  imagin- 
ary ;  for,  although  a  solitary  bloom  may  be 
the  more  usual,  I  have  gathered  and  can 
show  Yorkshire  and  Dorset  examples  with 
every  number  from  one  to  ten.  Referring 
to  my  British  herbarium,  I  find  several  speci- 
mens a  foot  or  more  high  with  six  flowers, 
two  with  ten  and  others  with  various  numbers. 
By  a  coincidence  a  specimen  with  six  flowers 
was  gathered  near  York  by  my  father  when  at 
Bootham  School  in  1852,  and  the  first  I  dried 
(when  at  that  school  in  August,  1885)  has  six 
flowers.  Let  us  hope  that  the  Marsh  Gentians 
on  Strensall  Common  have  not  suffered  from  the 
military  occupation  of  that  sandy  waste  during 
ilie  war.  If  they  did,  other  commons  in  the 
ilistrict  fortunately  produce  this  glorious  plant. 
Perhaps  George  Bentham  was  more  correct  in 
discribing  the  flowers  as  opposite,  than  Coste 
and  other  authors  who  speak  of  them  as  alternate  ; 
t  specially  as  it  is  the  tendency  for  the  flowers  of 
many    Gentians    to    be    opposite.     Among    mcjre 


than  a  dozen  compound  spikes  in  my  colkcliun 
some  are  opposite  and  some  alternate,  but  all 
not  terminal  are  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  which 
themselves  are  opposite.  Several  of  the  lateral 
blossoms  are  on  stems  more  than  an  inch  long, 
but  many  are  nearly  sessile.  The  fallacy  about 
this  plant,  with  its  long  tuberous  roots,  being 
annual  seems  to  have  been  copied  ttaough  endless 
editions  and  reprints  of  John's  "  Flowers  of  the 
Field."  It  is  described  thus  in  the  charming 
little  two-volumed  first  edition  (no  date)  and 
in  the  twentieth  edition  of  1884.  In  Mr.  Clarence 
Elliott's  edition  the  error  evidently  escaped  bis 
notice.  White  blossoms  of  this  species  are  as 
rare  as  albino  forms  of  any  of  the  European  blue 
Gentians.  In  the  marshes  of  Switzerland  G.  Pneu- 
monanthe  is  very  rarely  seen  with  white  or  rose- 
coloured  flowers.  Neither  in  Switzerland  nor 
England  have  I  ever  seen  this  Gentian  accom- 
panied by  any  other.  In  the  mountains  it  grows 
at   too  low  an  elevation  for   the  moisture-loving 


or  any  other  factor.  On  the  Continent  it  is  widely 
spread  from  Norway  and  Finland  to  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  from  Italy  tlirough  Hungary  to 
Southern  and  Central  Russia.  The  coloured 
figure  in  my  copy  of  "  English  Botany,"  edition  2, 
t.  373.  is  too  pale,  but  I  believe  that  in  edition  i 
is  usually  very  good.  It  was  drawn  from  a  Norwich 
heath  specimen.  The  root-stock  was  added  for 
"  E.   B.,"  edition  3. — H.  S.  Thompson. 


Gentiana      sino-ornata 

Many  Gentians  are  hard  to  please.  Some  refuse 
to  grow,  others  grow  and  do  not  flower.  The 
newly  introduced  Chinese  species,  Gentiana 
sino-ornata,  is  apparently  easily  grown,  and  it 
flowers  in  the  greatest  profusion.  Even  though 
this  Gentian  comes  from  mountain  meadows  in 
North-West  Yunnan  at  an  altitude  of  12,000  feet 
to  13,000  feet,  it  is  none  the  less  quite  at  home 


GENTIANA     SINO-ORNATA     IN     THE     ROCK     GARDEN     AT     WISLEY. 


G.  bavarica,  and  in  too  wet  places  for  such  autumnal 
species  as  G.  Cruciata,  G.  eiliata  and  G.  asclepiadea. 
But  it  looks  best  on  a  damp,  sandy  heath  in 
England.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes  imagin- 
able is  the  sight  of  a  Dorset  moor  in  September 
lit  up  with  a  myriad  spikes  of  these  ultramarine 
flowers  and  the  orange-red  or  vermilion  fruiting 
heads  of  Bog  Asphodel,  with  here  and  there  a 
tangled  mass  of  the  rich  pink  waxen  bells  of  the 
rare  Erica  ciliaris,  hybridising  freely  with  E. 
Tetralix.  Yes,  I  agree  with  "  H.  C."  that  Gentiana 
Pneumonanthe  takes  some  beating,  but  it  also 
takes  some  growing  !  Not  ten  years  ago  I  saw 
a  few  of  these  deep  blue,  green-veined  beauties 
close  to  the  Bournemouth  gasworks,  and,  of  course, 
left  them  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  inhabitants. 
Hypericum  Elodcs  and  Lycopodium  innundatum 
in  quantity  grew  hard  by.  The  distribution  of 
this  Gentian  in  England  and  Wales  is  remarkable, 
and  perhaps  inexplicable,  unless  its  erratic  range 
may  be  due  more  to  its  dependence  upon  a  more 
or  less  peculiar  Jiabitat  than  to  climate,  elevation 


in  otrr  lowland  gardens.  This  autmnn  it ''has 
been  the  centre  of  attention  in  the  rock  garden 
at  Wisley,  and  it  has  flowered  well  in  the  famous 
Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew  and  Edinburgh.  G.  sino- 
ornata  is  a  low-growing  species,  suitable  for  the 
rock  garden,  with  upstanding  wide-awake  trumpets 
of  pure  rich  blue  flowers.  So  notable  a  charm 
is  this  Gentian  to  the  garden  in  autumn  that  it 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  acceptable  and 
beautiful  of  the  many  plants  introduced  in  recent 
years.  It  comes  into  bloom  in  October,  and  last 
year  the  flowers  lasted  well  through  the  month  of 
November.  The  flowers  are  a  shade  deeper  in 
colour  than  those  of  its  companion  plant,  the  new 
Gentiana  Farreri,  the  flowers  of  the  latter  being 
of  clear  Cambridge  blue.  It  would  seem  almost 
impossible  to  mention  one  of  these  Gentians 
w-ithout  the  other.  Both  are  amenable  to  culti- 
vation and  free-flowering,  and  no  rock  garden 
is  complete  without  the  pair  of  them.  They 
flower  at  the  same  time  and  seem  to  prefer  a 
moist,  half-shady  position.  H.   C 
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MARKETING      FRUIT 

Wt-  I'ccd  only  pay  a  visit  to  the  nearest  fitiil  market  to  see  iiislai:ces  of  bad  packing  and  nordescript 
packages.  The  superiority  in  grading  and  packing  of  imported  fruit  over  home-grown  produce  is  a 
meiace  to  the  home  grower.  In  the  following  articles  it  is  pointed  out  by  well  known  fruit  growers  that  the 
time  his  arrived  wh::n  we  should  mike  an  effort  to  establish  standard  packing  for  the  home  market. — ^Ed. 


*  LLOW   mc  to  congratulate   "  A   Perplexed 

f\       Fruit  Grower"  on  taking  up  the  cudgels  on 

/   %     behalf  of  the  honest  and  up-to-date  grower 

^"■^k  and  packer,   and  I  assure  him  that   the 

*  ■  cause  is  not  as  hopeless  as  he  imagines  and 

that  he  is  needlessly  pessimistic.     We  are  moving 

— admittedly  slowly — but  by  degrees  it  is  being 

borne  upon  the  "  slovens,"  even  in  a  short  year 

like  this,  that  their  stuff  hangs  fire  in  the  markets 

and  soon,  if  they  do  not  alter  their  methods,  it 

will    be    laughed    out     entirely.     Unfortunately, 

this    will    occur    only    when    the    e.xporters   from 

other  countries  compete  with   our  early   as   well 

as  late  varieties  and  each  succeeding  year  shows 


and  I  trust  that  the  Kent  Show  committee  will 
do  the  same,  if  for  no  other  reason — though  there 
are  others — that  it  is  now  the  size  of  box  used 
almost    entirely    by    our    exporting    competitors. 

(2)  The  half-bushel  sieve  is  a  most  useful  package 
for  dessert  fruit  of  not  first-class  merit  and  is 
extensively  used  for  other  fruit  apart  from  Apples 
and  Pears  ;   therefore  should  remain  as  a  package. 

(3)  The  half-barrel  is  a  great  improvement  on  the 
pot  or  bushel  and  has  come  to  stay  as  the  package 
for  all  cooking  varieties ;  at  least,  until  some- 
thing better  is  devised.  I  am  in  hopes  that  there 
will  shortly  be  produced  a  straight-sided  barrel 
of   similar   cubical   content    in   which   it    will    be 
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earlier  and  increasing  arrivals  of  imported  fruit. 
Now  as  to  the  question  of  standard  packages. 
First  of  all  we  must  recognise  that  the  conditions 
here  are  not  on  a  par  with  our  exporting  com- 
petitors ;  that  is,  not  until  we  seriously  enter 
the  arena  of  being  large  exporters  ourselves — a 
day  not  so  impossibly  far  distant  as  some  may 
imagine,  for  the  Worcester  Pearmain,  Newton 
Wonder  and  a  few  others  are  admirably  suited 
for  long  distance  travel.  However,  unti  Ithat 
time  arrives  we  may  confine  our  attention  to  the 
home  market,  and  for  that  purpose  we  can,  I 
consider,  reduce  our  packages  to  three  :  (i)  Box  ; 
(2)  half-bushel  sieve  ;  (3)  the  so-called  half  or 
Grape  barrel,  to  hold  approximately  iJ  bushels 
(551b.  to  6olb.  Apples,  varying  according  to  size 
and  specific  gravity).  Personally,  I  only  use  the 
bo.x  for  the  best  grades  of  dessert  Apples,  viz., 
Grieve's,  Worcester's,  Allington's,  Co.x's ;  to 
pack  cooking  Apples  in  a  bo.x  is  not  a  commercial 
undertaking.  The  West  Midland  Show  and  the 
Eastern  Counties  Show  committees  have  adopted 
the  Canadian,  or  Oregon,  box — 18  inches  long 
by     II  i    inches    wide    by     loi     inches     deap — 


possible  to  maintain  a  uniform  pack  and  grade 
from  top  to  bottom,  which  is  not  possible  in  a 
barrel  with  a  bulge.  An  enterprising  firm  is  at 
work  on  such  a  barrel  as  I  describe,  and  the  same 
firm  have  produced  a  box  which  I  have  every 
hope  will  considerably  undercut  in  price  the 
present  boxes  and  be  at  the  same  time  a  superior 
package  of  the  Canadian  box  dimensions.  I 
look  upon  the  bushel  as  a  cumbrous,  unnecessary, 
space-robbing  and  expensive  package  which  might 
well  be  gradually  eliminated.  In  saying  this,  I 
know  I  am  heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  my  head — 
but  no  matter.  As  for  the  pot  hamper,  it  is  an 
excellent  package  for  Sprouts,  Carrots,  Parsnips 
and  the  like,  but  should  have  no  place  in  the 
fruit  world,  except,  perhaps,  for  hard  "egg" 
Plums.  .\s  to  the  points  on  packing  Apples  (see  re- 
port 1,1  the  Wisbech  Show  page  553)  in  spite  of  all 
comments  to  the  contrary,  the  "  straight  "  pack, 
i.e.,  one  layer  of  Apples  straight  upon  the  top  of 
the  underlying  layer,  must  be  wholeheartedly 
condemned  and  its  adoption  discountenanced  by 
every  means.  It  is  wrong  in  principle  and  is 
only   applicable   to   grades   of   ."Vpples   of   two   or 


perhaps  three  sizes,  i.e.,  to  fit  in  firmly  in  length, 
width  and  depth  in  either  of  the  two  boxes  in 
general  use ;  whereas  with  the  diagonal  packs 
every  Apple  is  pocketed,  taking  its  bearing  on 
four  points,  and  fruits  of  all  grades  can  be  packed 
firmly  and  to  the  proper  height  by  one  or  another 
ot  the  diagonal  packs  :  to  go  minutely  as  to  how 
this  can  be  done  would  entail  a  pamphlet  in 
itself.  Again,  I  personally,  and  the  Canadian 
packers  also,  condenm  what  is  termed  the 
■'  off -set  "  pack,  which  is  frequently  described  by 
correspondents  and  reporters  as  the  "  eye  to 
cheek  "  pack.  Equally  and  as  truthfully  might 
it  be  described  as  the  "  stalk  to  cheek  "  pack, 
but  admittedly  this  does  not  sound  as  well,  and 
also,  practically,  it  is  not  as  well,  for  the  average 
stalk  of  an  average  Apple  when  ripe  is  as  a  piece 
of  wire  protruding.  A  moment's  thought,  or  a 
discriminating  inspection  of  a  box  so  packed, 
would  convince  anyone  open  to  conviction  that 
the  principle  was  wrong  and  the  fruits  abutting 
to  the  protruding  stalks  were  damaged ;  but 
here  again,  as  with  the  "  straight  "  pack,  it  looks 
well  and  compact,  is  pleasing  to  the  unsuspecting 
eye,  is  easier  to  pack,  and  thus  still  holds  its 
successful  sway  at  exhibitions.  With  regard  to 
your  comments  re  "  basis  of  judging,"  the  word 
"  size "  does  not  necessarily  mean  large  size, 
neither  does  the  word  "  colour  "  mean  high  colour. 
Frequently  a  dark  green  is  preferable  to  a  yellow- 
in  the  same  variety  ;  also  an  overgrown  Charles 
Ross  or  Allington  would  lose  points  against  a 
smaller-sized  fruit  of  the  same  variety. — F.  P. 
NoRBURY,    Sherridge,    near    Malvern. 

npHE  article  on  "  Marketing  Fi^uit  "  in  your 
issue  of  the  6th  inst.  must  have  interested 
many  fruit-growers,  especially  in  view  of  the 
scheme  for  the  issue  of  a  national  standard  fruit- 
package  label  outlined  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Lobjoit, 
Controller  of  Horticulture,  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
in  his  speech  at  the  luncheon  which  followed  the 
opening  of  the  Kent  Commercial  Fruit  Show  at 
Maidstone.  The  Essex  Growers'  Association  has 
been  to  the  fore  with  suggestions  as  to  a  national 
scheme  for  grading  and  packing,  and  no  doubt 
the  scheme  outlined  by  Mr.  Lobjoit  is  due  in  part 
to  their  efforts  in  this  direction.  There  seems- 
\o  be  no  reason  why  growers  in  the  large  fruit- 
growing areas  should  not  combine  to  introduce 
some  form  of  standard  packing  and  grading, 
and  adopt  a  special  label  of  their  own.  The 
difficulty  is  to  secure  absolute  uniformity  of  pack 
and  grade,  and  the  only  way  to  get  over  this 
appears  to  be  to  have  a  central  co-operative 
packing  and  marketing  society.  The  individual 
grower  would  then  hand  over  his  Apples  to  be 
graded,  packed  and  marketed  by  the  society, 
and  each  grower  would  be  paid  by  the  society- 
according  to  grade  for  the  Apples  received  from 
him.  The  society  would  be  in  a  position  to  deal 
in  much  larger  quantities  than  the  individual 
grower,  and  consequently  its  brands,  grades 
and  labels  would  very  soon  get  to  be  well  known  ; 
and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  buyers  would  be 
able  to  rely  on  absolute  uniformity  of  grade  and 
pack.  I  regard  this  latter  point  of  uniformity 
of  grading  and  packing  as  most  important  from 
the  grower's  point  of  view,  as  I  believe  that  the 
real  reason  why  foreign  Apples  are  enabled  to 
compete  with  home-grown  produce  at  all  is  that, 
owing  to  the  uniform  system  of  grading  and  packing 
which  the  foreigners  have  adopted,  the  buyer 
knows  exactly  what  he  is  buying,  whereas  there 
is  no  guarantee  with  home-grown  produce  and  no 
uniform  standard  observed  by  different  growers. 
Such  a  scheme  as  the  above  is,  of  course,  not 
practicable  in  a  county  like  Esse.x,  where  growers 
are  at  present  comparatively  few  and  far  between  ; 
but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  why 
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something  of  the  sort  should  not  be  cstablisheil 
in  some  of  the  larger  fruit-growing  areas  like 
Kent,  Wisbech  and  Perehore. — J.  B.  UoALt, 
Cliascficlil,  Great  Totliam,  William,  £ssex. 

1  HAVE  read  with  interest  the  report  of  the 
Wisbech  Fruit  Show,  at  which  I  was  one  of 
the  judges.  It  is  rather  outside  the  judge's 
province  to  comment  on  the  remarks  made,  as 
their  duty  was  simply  to  do  their  best  under  the 
conditions  laid  down  in  the  schedule.  However, 
I  think  one  word  might  be  useful,  viz.,  that  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  "  topping  "  done  by  the  exhibi- 
tors, the  top  layers  of  fruit  being  very  much  better 
in  many  cases  than  those  underneath.  Of  course, 
it  was  necessary  in  order  to  judge  these  to  disturb 
the  fruit,  and  it  was  also  quite  impossible  for 
the  judges  to  repack  this  in  the  same  careful 
way  in  which  it  was  originally  done,  and  I  am 
afraid  that  owing  to  this  a  good  many  people 
would  have  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  packing ; 
which,  perhaps,  would  account  to  some  extent 
for  your  reporter's  remarks  on  this  important 
feature    of    the    Show. — Chas,  E.  Pearson. 


r~\X  page  546  "  .\  Perplexed  Fruit-Grower " 
refers  to  the  grading  and  packing  of  Apples, 
with  which,  of  course,  is  connected  the  question 
of  standard  packages  of  the  non-returnable  t;5'pe, 
and  also  standard  or  declared  net  weights.  The 
statements  In  regard  to  the  general  superior 
methods  adopted  by  the  exporters  ot  Apples  as 
1  compared  with  those  practised  by  home  growers 
1  are  correct,  and  this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs 
is  well  understood  by  the  leading  men  in  the 
industry  of  fruit  production.  While  it  has  to  be 
recognised  that  there  have  been,  and  still  are, 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  effecting  the  much  to  be 
desired  improvement  in  our  methods,  there  is 
really  nothing  to  get  either  perplexed  or  down- 
hearted about,  and  the  solution  of  the  problem 
will  not  be  long  delayed.  When  your  correspondent 
remarks  that  it  is  "  the  inherent  stubbornness  " 
of  home  growers  which  has  caused  them  to  refuse 
to  mend  their  ways,  I  think  he  is  not  quite  just, 
and  has  not  a  full  appreciation  of  the  situation. 
It  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  conditions 
in  this  country  are  different  to  those  prevailing 
in  the  continents  of  America  and  Australia.  In 
the   latter   case   there   are   large   Apple   orchards 
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growing  a  limited  number  of  varieties.  In  seme 
cases  Government  encouragement  and  assistance 
has  been  given  in  the  establishment  of  central 
grading  and  packing  stations  where  the  fiuit  is 
dealt  with.  The  result  is  thousands  of  cases  of 
.\pples  of  uniform  grade,  properly  packed  and 
branded,  are  shipped  in  cold  storage,  and  received, 
generally,  in  perfect  condition  in  this  country. 
In  this  country  we  have  no  real  bulk  of  any  of 
the  best  varieties  of  Apples,  and  we  have  the 
great  disadvantage  of  innumerable  varieties, 
most  of  which  have  no  particular  merit.  Until 
recently,  that  is  within  the  last  few  years,  no  real 
suggestions  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  grading  and  packing  stations,  and 
the  standardisation  of  packages  throughout  the 
country  has  been  impracticable.  Whv  ?  Because 
each  fruit-growing  district,  and  one  might  almost 
say  each  grower,  has  been  working  individually, 
without  efforts  to  become  nationally  organised. 
The  lack  of  organisation  among  growers  has  been 
the  cause  of  many  of  their  troubles,  and  the 
apparent  backwardness  of  the  industry  in  many 
directions.  This  state  of  affairs  has  been  a  great 
stumbling-block  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  in 
its  desire  to  be  of  service  to  the  fruit-growing 
industry.  It  is  true  that  in  some  districts  there 
have  been  local  growers'  organisations,  such  as 
the  Pershore  and  Wisbech  Associations,  but  their 
scope  has  naturally  been  limited.  With  all  the 
"stubbornness"  of  the  home  growers,  matters 
are  now  very  different  to  what  they  were,  and  in 
that  fact  lies  the  solution  which  your  correspondent 
seeks.  I  would  remind  him  that  a  few  years 
ago  the  National  Fruit  Growers'  Federation 
was  reorganised ;  in  fact,  made  a  new  start. 
Remembering  past  history,  the  success  attained 
was  almost  phenomenal,  and  as  the  secretary  of 
that  Federation  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that 
although  we  did  not  succeed  in  roping  in  every 
district,  we  did  get  the  support  of  twenty-four 
local  growers'  associations,  representing  a  member- 
ship of  nearly  six  thousand  growers.  Now,  as 
must  be  known,  this  Federation  and  the  Market 
Gardeners'  Association  have  amalgamated  under 
the  title  of  the  Federation  of  British  Growers, 
having  London  offices  and  a  full  time  secretary. 
The  work  of  organising  all  market  growers  o" 
horticultural  produce  is  proceeding  apace.  Con- 
ferences and  discussions  with  the  wholesale  and 
retail  sections  of  the  fruit  trade  are  carried 
on    through    the    medium    of    the    Chamber    of 


Horticulture.  With  a  Horticultural  Branch  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  which  is  now  alive  and 
sympathetic,  and  pleased  to  use  the  growers' 
organisation,  it  is  felt  that  growers  will  "  mend 
their  ways."  Now  that  growers  are  organised 
into  one  body,  or  perhaps  we  have  to  admit  two 
bodies,  all  these  dreadful  old  difficulties  of  "  other 
districts,  other  manners,"  and  "  many  styles 
of  packing,"  which  "  A  Perplexed  Fruit-grower  " 
has  in  mind  will  be,  and  indeed  are  now  being 
rackled,  and  neither  "  pinpricks  "  nor  "  Hereford- 
shire Beacons "  will  prevent  a  solution  of  the 
question  under  discussion.  I  only  hope  "  A 
Perplexed  Fruit-grower  "  is  an  organised  member  ; 
if  so,  he  will  soon  be  able  to  count  his  "  sunbeams." 

DUNCOMBE    GiBBS. 


ROOT      PRUNING 

IN  small  gardens  where  every  bit  of  space  is 
valuable,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  prevent 
the  spade  from  coming  in  contact  with  the 
roots  of  fruit  trees,  the  result  of  this  is 
the  destiTiction  of  many  roots  that  are  of 
a  fibrous  nature  and  valuable.  This  induces  those 
that  remain  to  grow  fleshy,  with  a  tendency  to 
force  their  way  downwards  into  an  unsuitable 
stratum,  and  it  is  not  long  before  the  effect  is 
noticeable  above  ground  in  the  shape  of  succulent 
growth  and  sterility.  For  trees  to  crop  well 
fibrous  roots  are  a  necessity,  and  once  they  are  in 
the  minority  on  a  healthy  tree  no  good  results 
will  be  had  until  they  are  made  to  form  the  majority 
by  cutting  back  the  gross  feeders.  Another  reason 
for  root-pruning  is  the  liability  there  is  of  canker 
and  other  evils  breaking  out  on  the  branches  when 
roots  are  feeding  them  from  a  sour  and  unsuit- 
able medium.  Over-exuberant  growth  is  tempting 
disease,  and  when  it  is  derived  from  an  inferior 
root  action  it  is  never  long  before  it  is  attacked. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  weather  conditions 
influence  fruit  crops  largely.  A  mild  spring 
generally  ensures  a  good  set  of  blossom ;  a  late, 
frosty  one  does  irreparable  damage.  The  mischief 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  evils  that  may  follow 
from  neglect  to  shorten  the  strongest  roots.  In 
regard  to  the  method  of  doing  this,  it  must  of 
necessity  be  governed  by  the  size  of  the  tree  and 
the  character  of  its  growth.  In  most  gardens 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  young  trees  within  bounds, 
consequently  it  is  advisable  to  examine  them  yearly 
for  root-pruning.  Under  a  regular  system  maiden 
trees  planted  last  autumn  and  now  showing  a 
tendency  to  over-luxuriance  ought  to  have  all 
the  strongest  roots  shortened  to  within  2  feet  of 
the  stem,  and  if  there  is  the  same  failing  in  subse- 
quent years  the  operation  must  be  repeated  until 
the  growth  is  nothing  but  what  is  considered 
normal.  The  operation  is  best  done  by  digging 
a  trench  around  the  tree  some  3  feet  or  so  from 
the  stem.  With  extra  vigorous  growers  it  is  best 
to  lift  them  entirely.  Established  trees  need  more 
care,  and  more  space  must  be  allowed  from  the 
stem  before  excavating.  Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  damage  any  fibrous  roots,  but  all  the  fleshy 
ones  should  be  severed  a  reasonable  distance  from 
their  base.  At  24  feet  deep  it  is  advisable  to  work 
underneath  all  trees  in  order  to  make  sure  there 
are  no  roots  growing  downwards.  Discretion  must 
be  exercised  with  very  old  trees,  as  it  is  not 
always  in  the  best  interest  to  work  all  round  them 
in  one  season  for  fear  of  causing  too  great  a  check. 
During  the  process  an  opportunity  presents  itself 
to  improve  the  soil  with  the  aid  of  fruit-forming 
fertilisers.  Bone-meal,  superphosphate,  sulphate 
of  potash  and  basic  slag  where  the  soil  is  heavy 
are  all  useful,  and  as  all  are  slow  and  lasting  in 
effect,  they  may  be  used  quite  freely.      F.  i  T. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF 
AUSTRALIAN    FRUIT 

COUSIN  ANNE  bids  mc  discourse  about 
Australian  fruit.  I  can  tell  you  of  a 
garden  in  which  my  childhood  was 
spent  and  in  which  grew  a  Per- 
simmon, a  Custard  Apple  (of  which 
fruit  I  remember  a  dear  old  friend  used  to 
say,  "  Custard  Apples !  oh  yes,  my  dear,  deli- 
cious, just  like  soap  and  turpentine  !  "),  also  a 
trellis  walk  of  Grape  Vines,  with  reddish  Grapes 
which  we  called  Isabella,  as  well  as  black 
and  white  ones  ;  and  a  grove  of  Bananas,  these 
really  more  for  effect  than  for  fruit  as,  though 
they  did  bear  bimches  of  fniit,  we  were  on  the 
coast  line  and  not  in  a  tropical  enough  part  for 
them  to  come  to  perfection,  but  as  a  child  I  was 
fascinated  by  their  queer,  outlandish  bunches  of 
blossom  with  their  puiple  sheath,  and  their  broad. 
Palm-like  leaves.  Then  we  had  some  ot  the 
biggest  Orange  trees  that  I  have  ever  seen.  "  As 
high  as  a  house,"  we  children  used  to  say,  and  we 
were  thrilled  when  we  found  on  them  at  one  and 
the  same  time  the  sweet  blossom,  green  small 
:fruit  and  ripe  Oranges.  We  were  allowed  a  free 
iiand  with  the  fruit,  and  often  ate  half  a  dozen 
Oranges  at  a  sitting  !  Then  there  was  a  funny 
ilittle  fiat  Chinese  Peach  with  a  dent  in  the  middle 
and  a  pretty  round  fretted  stone  ;  a  Mulberry, 
.of  course,  for  we  fed  our  silkworms  on  its  leaves, 
and  also  what  we  called  a  "  Cape  Mulberry,"  a 
ttaller,  slenderer  relation  rather  like  a  bushy 
Poplar,  and  with  long,  fuzzy,  red  fruit.  And 
Guavas !  I  suppose  many  of  your  readers  will 
never  have  heard  of  them.  We  had  yellow, 
egg-shaped  ones,  as  well  as  the  smaller  round  red 
and  purple  fruit  with  a  queer  astringent  taste 
in  its  rind.  They  make  most  delicious  jelly. 
There  was  a  tree  of  Cherry  Plums  I  remember, 
but  no  Apples — they  need  a  colder  climate — but 
we  grew  them  at  the. country  cottage  in  the  Blue 
Mountains,  and  some  of  the  best  Apples,  of  course, 
come  from  Tasmania.  During  the  fruit  season 
the  big  P.  and  O.  Company's  mail  steamers  used  to 


diverge  from  their  usual  course  to  load  thousands 
of  cases  of  Apples  at  Hobart  for  the  English 
markets.  These  were  called  "  the  Apple  boats." 

Cherries,  too,  onl;'  grew  in  the  colder  places 
inland.  Australia,  being  about  the  size  of  Europe, 
has  as  many  varieties  of  climate  ;  indeed,  more, 
for  Australia  has  tropical  climates  as  well ;  for 
instance,  Queensland,  where  Pineapples,  Bananas 
and  Sugar  Cane  all  flourish  abundantly.  At  the 
other  extreme  is  Mount  Koscinsko,  where  snow 
lies  all  through  the  year. 

I  must  not  forget  one  of  the  chief  delights, 
the  Passion  Fruit,  than  which  there  is  really  no 
fruit  more  delicious,  a  relation  of  the  Grenadillo 
of  Madeira.  It  grows  so  easily,  too.  A  tiny 
plant  raised  from  seed,  in  a  year  or  two  will  be 
a  flourishing  and  most  prolific  vine,  climbing 
trellises  or  trees  or  balconies,  and  covered  with  a 
profusion  of  egg-shaped  fruit,  green  at  first  and 
when  ripe  of  a  reddish  purple  colour  with  a  very 
tough  rind  filled  with  a  glutinous  yellow  sort  of 
custard  in  which  iimumerable  little  black  seeds 
are  embedded  (there  was  no  bogey  of  appendicitis 
in  those  days !).  No  fruit  salad  was  complete 
without  it,  and  a  favourite  way  was  to  have  it 
taken  out  of  the  "  shells  "  and  put  into  glasses 
with  a  little  sugar,  a  soupQon  of  sherry  and  some 
cream  and  then  slightly  iced.  Tnily  nectar  for 
the  gods  !  Passion  Fruit,  failing  having  grown 
them  yourself,  were  to  be  bought  in  those  daj-s  for 
a  penny  a  dozen,  and  we  thought  nothing  of 
cutting  up  a  gross  at  a  time  for  a  party.  But 
those  were  the  days  of  plenty,  when  Peaches  were 
to  be  bought  for  is.  a  dozen.  Muscatel  Grapes 
3d.  a  pound  and  Pineapples !  Well,  huge  ones 
were  a  shilling  or  even  up  to  half  a  crown  each 
for  wealthy  folk,  but  one  could  buy  quite  nice 
ones  for  6d.,  and  when  the  fruit  boats  came  in 
and  there  was  a  glut,  the  barrows  used  to  go  about 
the  streets  with  the  smaller  ones,  of  which  we 
bought  many  a  case  to  make  into  jam,  averaging 
about  2d.  apiece,  and  such  heavenly  jam,  too  ! 
My  mother,  a  notable  housewife  (true  forebear 
ot  "  Aime  Amateur,"  whose  aunt  she  is)  during 
the  fruit  season  used  to  order  in  cases  galore  of 
Peaches  and  Apricots  and  Pines  for  bottling  and 
preserving  —  those  were  field  days  for  the 
children,  who  were  allowed  to  feast  on  what  were 
considered  over-ripe  for  jam,  such  luscious  sun- 
kissed  fruit — and  the  shelves  of  her  store  room 
were  a  sight  to  behold.  Tomatoes,  too,  were 
bought  by  the  case  for  chutney  and  for  sauce. 
The  better  kinds  of  Bananas  came  mostly  from 
Fiji  and  cost  about  is.  a  dozen.  Those  from 
Queensland  were  more  of  the  coarser  Plantain 
type.  I  have  seen  them  growing  in  both  places 
and  also  in  Madeira  and  the  Canaries,  where  our 
English  Bananas  come  from,  and  to  see  them 
cut  in  hard  green  bunches  and  brought  down  on 
rough  sledges  on  rumiers  from  the  hills  one  would 
never  think  they  could  possibly  get  ripe  enough 
to  be  fit  to  eat,  but  the  flavour  is  never  the  same 
as  when  they  ripen  on  the  trees.  L.   R.  H. 


A     CLUMP     OF 


SIBERIAN     IRIS     READY 
DIVISION. 


FOR 


The   Increase   of   Plants 
by   Division 

THE  increase  or  propagation  by  division 
is  the  most  important  method  employed 
in  the  multiplication  of  hardy  herbaceous 
perennials.  It  is  also  the  means  of 
increasing  many  shrubs  and  alpines. 
To  readers  in  general  it  may  appear  quite  a  simple 
matter  to  divide  a  large  clump  or  tuft.  Aster 
(Michaelmas  Daisy)  stools  can  soon  be  chopped 
or  divided  into  several  pieces  with  a  well-woni 
spade.     This,  however,  is  not  the  best  means  of 


doing  this  work.  It  does  not  seriously  harm  the 
clumps  of  Michaelmas  Daisies  to  cut  a  rew  roots, 
but  if  practised  on  Lupines,  the  Dropmore 
Anchusa  and  the  Iris  illustrated,  the  cutting  of 
the  roots  would  cripple  them  for  some  time,  if 
they  grew  at  all  following  such  drastic  treatment. 
It  takes  a  little  longer  perhaps  to  carefully 
divide   the   clumps   by    using    two   hand-forks   as 


Most  herbaceous  plants  may  be  divided  with  little 

damage  by  placing    hand    forks    back    to    back   in 

the  centre  of  a,  clump. 

illustrated.  There  is,  however,  little  chance  of 
damaging  the  crowns,  and  the  pieces  when  planted, 
having  most  if  not  all  the  roots  intact,  soon  take 
root.  In  the  case  of  large  clumps,  digging-forks 
can  be  used  just  as  readily  as  hand-forks  are  for 
small  tufts.  Placed  back  to  back  in  the  centre 
of  a  clump  and  pulled  outwards  from  the  top 
most  herbaceous  plants  divide  freely.  Hardy 
shrubs  which  increase  readily  by  this  means 
include  Kcrrias,  summer  -  flowering  Spirseas 
(Anthony  Waterer,  for  instance),  Deutzia  gracilis, 
Hypericum  calycinum  and  H.  Moserianum,  Ruscus, 
Sarcocca  and  Bamboos. 

Late  autumn  and  early  winter  is  the  season 
when  a  very  large  percentage  of  plants  so  increased 
are  dealt  with.  Varied  examples  are  Violas, 
Delphiniums,  Lupines,  Sedums,  H^'pericums  and 
Monarda  didyma.  The  division  of  Pampas 
Grass,  Kniphofias  and  Anemone  japonica,  for 
example,  is  better  done  during  April. 


Awards    to     Michaelmas 
Daisies 

The  following  awards  ha\e  been  made  bj'  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  to 
Michaelmas  Daisies  after  trial  at  Wisley : 

First-class  Certificate. — Amellus  King  George 
(A.M.,  1914),  sent  by  Mr.  Ruys  and  Mr.  W.We  ls,jun. 

Award'i  ot  Merit. — Amellus  Wiennoltzi,  A. 
Rudolph  Goethe,  A.  crassubicus,  A.  Mrs.  Perry 
(A.M.,  1915),  A  rubellus,  Novse  Anglias  Ryecroft 
Pink  and  Novi  Belgii  Climax  (A.M.,  1908),  sent 
by  Mr.  Ruys ;  difiusus  Bianca  (.4..M.,  1909), 
sent  by  Messrs.  Baker ;  ericoides  Katherine,  e. 
Silver  Queen,  Novae  Anglias  Mrs.  Wheeler  Bennetts 
Novi  Belgii  Queen,  Bruges  (Novi  Belgii),  Mr.. 
Frank  Penn  (A.M.,  1913)  and  viraineus  Golden 
Rain,  sent  by  Mr.  H!  J.  Jones  ;  Amellus  Beauty 
of  Ronsdorf  (A.M.,  1913),  sent  by  Mr.  Ruys  and 
Messrs.  Baker ;  Nova;  Anglia;  Lil  Fardell  (.•^.M.. 
1907)  and  Nova;  Anglia;  Mrs.  S.  T.  Wright,  sent 
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by  Messrs.  Jones,  Rins  and  Jones  ;  Novi  Belgii 
Maid  of  Cohvall,  N.  B.  Heather  Glow,  N.  B.  Dick 
Ballard,  N.  B.  Wonder  of  Cohvall  and  N.  B.  Beauty 
of  Cohvall  (F.C.C.,  1907),  sent  by  Mr.  Ballard; 
Novi  Belgii  Antwerp,  K.  B.  Mons  (A.M.,  1919), 
and  N.  B.  Brightest  and  Best  (A.M.,  191S),  sent 
by  Mr.  \V.  Wells,  jun. ;  Novi  Belgii  Anita  Ballard, 
Mr.  Ballard  and  Messrs.  Baker ;  and  Novi  Belgii 
Ribston,  sent  by  Mr.  W.  Simpson,  Wethcrby, 
Vork-i. 

AWARDS     TO     EARLY     POTATOES. 
The  following  awards  have  been  made  by  the 
Council   to   second   early    Potatoes   after   trial   at 
Wislcv : 


Awards  oj  ilcril. — Great  Scot  (.\..M.,  1917). 
sent  by  Jlessrs.  Sutton,  Barr,  W.  G.  Holmes, 
R.  Veitch,  Debbie,  Toogood  and  Carter  ;  Warwick 
Castle,  sent  by  Messrs.  Sutton ;  Ally,  sent  by 
Messi-s.  W.  G.  Holmes,  Dobbie,  R.  Veitch  and 
Sutton ;  Frankville  Favourite,  sent  by  Mr. 
Coghill ;    Di  Vcmon,  sent  by  Mr.  Findlay. 

Highly  Commended. — King  George  (A.M..  igr"), 
sent  by  Messrs.  Toogood,  Sutton,  Barr,  Dobbie 
and  Carter ;  British  Queen  (A.M.,  1905),  sent  by 
Messrs.  Toogood,  Barr,  R.  Veitch,  Dobbie  and 
Findlay  ;  Berwick  Castle,  sent  by  Messrs.  Sutton  ; 
and  Sir  Edward  Carson  (syn.  British  Queen),  sent 
bv  Jlr.  Sands. 


IRISES    AT    YORK 


MR.     YELD'S     SEEDLINGS     REVIEWED. 


OX  June  iS  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  Mr.  George  Yeld  and  of 
spending  a  most  interest- 
ing afternoon  with  him 
iu  his  own  garden  and  in 
the  nurseries  of  Mr.  William  Clark 
at  Dringhouscs,  where  I  was  shown 
numbers  of  Mr.  Veld's  Seedling  Irises, 
both  old  and  new.  The  nurseries  are 
situated  about   a   mile   out    of    York  \ 

on  the  Tadcaster  Road.  The  various 
Irises  therein  are  growing  largely  in 
the  partial  shade  of  fruit  trees,  and 
in  small  "  clearings  "  among  herba- 
I  neous  plants  and  alpines.  The  soil 
is   a  sandy  loam. 

Proceeding  along  a  path  flanked  by 
.  Scabiosa  caucasica  and  Delphiniums 
I      (many     of     the     latter      being      fiue  ^^ 

new  seedlings  raised  by  Mr.  Clark, 
such  as  Lady  Grant  Lawsou  and 
-Mrs.  Carr-EUison),  the  first  Iris 
to  catch  the  eye  was  Neptune. 
This,  though  one  of  Mr.  Yeld's 
older  seedlings,  must  be  classed  in 
the  first  rank.  The  standards  are 
bright  pale  blue,  and  the  falls 
dark  purple  blue,  the  tall  branched 
habit  setting  off  nobly  its  immense 
flowers. 

Passing  frrtn  Neptune,  a  splendid 
bed  of  Asia  met  our  view.  The 
flower-spikes  were  about  4  feet  in 
length,  of  branching  habit,  and 
■carried,  in  most  cases,  three  or  four 
flowers,  expanded,  on  each  spike. 
The  colour  eftect,  seen  against 
a  dark  .green  background,  was  most  striking. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  did  not  see  this 
splendid  Iris  at  Chelsea,  an  attempt  to  describe 
its  colour  may  not  be  out  of  place.  It  is  a 
wonderful  mixture  of  old  rose  and  purple, 
with  a  golden  orange  beard,  the  colours  being 
blended  something  in  the  way  of  Cattleya  mossice. 
The  flowers  are  of  great  size  and  it  is  a  robust 
I  grower.  Leaving  Asia,  reluctantly,  we  next  came 
'  -to  Lord  of  June,  which  Iris  is  now  so  well  known 
that  no  further  description  is  needed  here.  We 
sa%v  also  a  dark  form  of  Lord  of  June  called  Nereus, 
which  resembles  Lord  of  June  as  regards  size 
and  habit,  differing  only  in  its  depeer  colour 
scheme. 

Mr.  Yeld,  however,  has  now  produced  a  worthy 
partner  to  Lord  of  June  in  his  new  Lady  of  June, 
a  plant  or  two  of  which  was  still  in  bloom  at  the 
time  of  my  visit.  The  "  Lady "  is  a  delightful 
blue  self,  quite  Gentian-like  in  character  and 
resembling  Lord  of  June  in  size  of  flower  and  habit 


of  growth.     Passing  from  Lady  of  June  and  pro- 
ceeding along  a  path  bordered  by  very  vigorous 


dark "  sea ;  and  on  looking  at  the  flower  the 
appropriateness  of  the  name  is  seen. 

Among  other  named  seedlings  which  he  showcil 
me  were  Halo  (very  similar  to  Lord  of  June,  but 
having  a  conspicuous  halo  at  the  junction  of  the 
standards  and  falls),  Memory  (very  pale  mauve 
and  gold),  Sarpedon  (dark  blue  and  purple, 
evidently  a  descendant  of  Asiatica),  and  Hermia 
(a  pink  of  dwarfish  habit,  like  the  lady  in  "  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream"). 

Mr.  Yeld  has  a  very  promising  number  of 
unflowered  seedlings  whose  blossoming  in  the 
forthcoming  summers  is  naturally  looked  forward 
to   with   great  interest. 

A  further  inspection  of  iMr.  Clark's  Nursery 
revealed  the  presence  of  many  other  choice  Irises, 
among  which  I  noted  Iris  King,  Cordelia,  Ed. 
Michel,  Nibelungen,  Black  Prince,  Ossian,  Rhein 
Nixe,  Prosper  Langier,  Caterina  and  Queen 
Alexandra. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  "  novelties,"  as  far  as 
Irises  are  concerned,  each  season  producing  its 
quota  of  new  and  "  more  magnificent "  named 
\arieties,    and    when    one   recalls    Asia,    Neptune, 


IRIS     SIBIRICA     BY     THE     WATERS     EDGE. 


Spiraea  auruncus  in  full  flower,  we  came  upon  a 
mass  of  golden  yellow,  which  proved  to  be  Iris 
Sunshine.  This  Iris,  though  not  on  a  par  with 
some  of  Mr.  Yeld's  other  seedlings  as  regards 
size  of  flower,  is,  nevertheless,  a  most  pleasing 
one,  especially  when  massed.  Beyond  Sunshine 
was  a  bed  of  the  white  Purity. 

In  an  open  glade  among  fruit  trees  we  found 
Porsenna,  a  most  pleasing  Iris  as  regards  its 
colouring.  The  standards  are  of  a  silvery  mauve, 
shot  with  gold,  the  falls  crimson  purple,  which 
fades  towards  their  margin,  and  the  beard,  which  is 
a  very  conspicuous  one,  is  orange. 

Mr.  Yeld  next  showed  me  one  of  his  first  and 
oldest  seedlings,  named  Arac,  a  large-flowered 
deep  blue  and  purple  with  conspicuous  beard ; 
while  in  the  neighbouring  beds  we  saw  Emir,  a 
very  tall-growing  dark  variety  with  a  brown  beard 
and  Pontes,  one  of  his  latest,  which  is  of  a  dark 
blue  and  wine  purple  colour.  Mr.  Yeld  chose  the 
name  Pontos  because  it  recalled  Homer's  "  wine- 


Prospero  and  Lord  and  Lady  of  Jtme,  one 
realises  that  Mr.  Yeld  has,  indeed,  contributed 
handsomely  to  our  store  of  these  glorious 
flowers.  Geoffrey  L.  Pilkington. 


Cotoneaster  Simonsii   as  a   Hedge   Plant. — 

Those  about  to  plant  a  garden  hedge  may  be 
reminded  of  the  value  of  Cotoneaster  Simonsii 
for  the  piurpose.  In  a  comparatively  short  time 
it  forms  quite  a  good  hedge  and  presents  a  pretty 
aspect  at  all  seasons.  It  is  quite  easy  to  keep 
trimmed,  and  docs  not  resent  this  process  in  the 
way  that  some  plants  do.  We  know  a  famous 
northern  nursery  where  the  dividing  hedges  are 
all  composed  of  Cotoneaster  Simonsii,  and  very 
pretty  indeed  they  are ;  while  it  serves  admirably 
as  a  dividing  and  sheltering  subject.  It  is  more 
expensive  than  Thorn  or  Privet ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  less  costly  than  HoUy  or  Arbor 
Vitae.  Another  good  point  is  that  it  is  not  too 
fastidious  regarding  soil. 
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THE    NEW    SWEET    PEAS 


By     NORMAN     LAMBERT. 


NO  flowcir  has  advanced  so  mucli  in 
public  favour  during  recent  years  03 
the  Swcet  Pea.  Every  year  a  few  good 
novelties  appear,  sometimes  it  is  a 
distinct  colour,  sometimes  an  improve- 
ment on  an  existing  variety.  In  the  novelties  for 
the  comin?  season  there  are  many  that  are  well 
worth  tryiag.  I  always  advise  the  inclusion  of 
one  or  two  novelties  in  even  a  small  cjUcction  for 
two  reasons.  First,  they  are  generally  vigorous 
stocks,  having  been  carefully  grown  and  re-selected 
with  the  object  of  making  a  promising  initial  bow 
to  the  public,  and  secondly,  because  a  novelty 
always  provides  an  added  charm  to  a  set  in  a  way 
tliat  a  standard  variety,  however  good  it  may  be, 
cannot  possess.  The  following  are  the  novelties 
offered  by  the  leading  raisers  in  the  catalogues 
already  lo  hand. 

Majestic  Cream. — This  is  a  big,  deep  coloured, 
and  very  frilly  cream  that  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  is  the  best  of  its  class  to  date.  The 
blooms,  besides  possessing  the  true  Spencer 
character,  are  perfectly  placed  on  the  stems,  and 
four-bloomed  sprays  are  abundant.  I  would 
include  it  in  the  best  dozen  varieties  for  exhibition 
purposes. 

Royal  Scot. — This  is  one  of  the  novelties  of  the 
year.  It  is  a  vivid  orange  scarlet  with  a  glossy 
sheen  that  sparkles  and  scintillates  in  the  sunshine. 
The  more  sun  it  gets  the  more  brilliant  it  appears. 
It  is  of  the  Edward  Cowdy  and  President  class,  but 
far  superior  to  these  varieties,  while  it  bids  fair 
to  oust  Alexander  Malcolm,  a  variety  that  has 
been  very  popular  and  which  it  closely  resembles. 
It  has  more  vigour  than  the  majority  of  this 
type,  and  foms  are  more  numerous.  If  a  brilliant 
clump  is  required  Royal  Scot  is  the  variety  to  grow. 
Orchid. — This  is  a  re-selected,  vigorous  and 
free-seeding  stock  of  an  older  variety.  It  has 
not  been  re-named,  for  the  former  title  was  con- 
sidered a  very  suitable  one,  describing  perfectly 
the  colour,  a  soft  lavender,  so  often  seen  in  Orchids. 
The  object  of  raisers  in  improving  older  varieties 
and  still  adhering  to  the  former  name  is  receiving 
much  favour. 

These  novelties  are  offered  by  Messrs.  Dobbie 
and  Co.,  Eduiburgh,  whose  Pink  Pearl  and  JIaroon 
are  1920  novelties  and  can  still  be  classed  as  new 
Sweet  Peas. 

Gladys. — A  very  beautiful  lilac  self.  There  is  no 
rosy  tint  in  any  part  of  the  flower  and  yet  the 
lilac  is  of  a  rich  tone.  It  is  an  outstanding  novelty, 
and  along  with  Royal  Scot  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  best  of  the  newer  introductions.  Its  chief 
charm  lies  in  the  clear  coloiuring  of  the  flower  and 
the  perfect  placement  of  the  blooms.  Fours  are 
very  numerous  and  it  is  a  robust  grower. 

Sensation. — Another  dazzling  bit  of  colour, 
scarlet,  with  a  distinct  orange  sheen  in  the  standard. 
It  is  a  splendid  garden  variety,  standing  the  sun  well. 
In  the  bunch  it  is  very  attractive.  This  variety 
and  Royal  Scot  should  especially  appeal  to  Irish 
growers,  who  possess  a  soil  and  climate  admirably 
suited  for  growing  these  shades. 

Giant  Attraction. — An  improved  form  of  the 
popular  variety  sent  out  some  years  ago.  It  is  a 
warm  shell  pink,  with  a  salmon  glow,  and  many 
blooms  have  double  and  triple  standards,  which 
add  to  the  intensity  of  the  colouring.  For  garden 
decoration  and  table  work  it  is  superb,  and  it  is 
especially  beautiful  under  lamp  light. 

These  three  novelties,  together  with  Doris  (a 
1020  introduction,  ana  one  of  the  best  in  commerce), 
are  offered  by  Messrs.  E.  W.  King  and  Co.,  Cog- 
geshall. 


Hawlmark  Lavender.— Ever  since  the  days  of 
the  old  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton  raisers  have  been 
striving  to  produce  the  same  delicate  lavender 
shade  in  Spencer  form.  A  big  vase  of  Hawlmark 
Lavender  recalls  memories  of  the  old  favotu'ite. 
It  is  a  pure  colour,  without  being  at  all  cold  in  tone, 
and  has  a  vigorous  habit  and  fours  are  plentiful. 

Hawlmark  Maroon. — A  rival  of  Dobbie  s  Maroon 
and  Splendour,  two  1920  novelties.  This  section 
is  naturally  less  robust  in  growth  than  the  maroon- 
purple  type,  such  as  Warrior  and  King  Manoel,  but 
the  colour  is  more  pleasing,  as  the  piu'ple  tint  is 
absent,  leaving  it  a  rich  mahogany  self.  If 
Hawlmark  Maroon  has  the  same  vigour  and  size 
as  Warrior  it  will  make  a  name. 

Caress. — ^A  pale  cream  pink  with  a  soft  salmon- 
buff  ground  that  lights  up  the  whole  flower.  It 
joins  an  already  large  class,  of  which  Cecily, 
Mrs.  Arnold  Hitchcock  and  others  are  big  favourites, 


PRIMULA     SIKKIMEXSIS. 

This   luirdy  species  is  said  io  be  the  pride  of  all 

the  Primroses  of  the  mountains  of  India. 

but  there  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  Caress  is 
a  beautiful  variety,  especially  when  seen  in  a  big 
vase.  It  has  plenty  of  vigour  and  there  are 
fours  on  long  stems  that  should  satisfy  the  exhibitor. 
It  is  one  of  those  delicate  shades  that  are  always 
prime  favourites. 

Bridesmaid. — This  is  another  shade  of  pink, 
deeper  and  with  less  of  the  cream  ground  visible 
than  Caress.  The  pink  is  overlaid  and  the  cream 
ground  simply  prevents  any  harshness  of  tone. 
It  is  described  as  an  improved  Hawlmark  Gladys, 
and  that  just  about  hits  the  mark. 

These  four  novelties,  together  with  Hawlmark 
Pink,  Brocade  and  Daisybud  of  1920  fame,  are 
offered  by  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited, 
Belfast. 

Picture. — A  novelty  that  can  be  very  highly 
recommended  as  being  of  exceptional  merit. 
It  bears  huge  blooms  of  a  flesh  pink  with  an  apricot 
flush,  and  contains  a  little  deeper  colouring  on  the 
wings.  The  big  broad  standard  emphasises  the 
enormous  size  of  the  flowers  and  makes  Picture 
an  ideal   pea  for  exliibition,   especially  in  strong 


competition.     Fottts  are  very  numerous  and  the 
stems  are  long  and  strong. 

Myrtle. — A  distinctly  coloured  flower,  having 
shades  of  violet-rose  on  a  cream  ground.  The 
blend  is  very  pretty  and  when  bunched  is  even 
more  pronounced. 

Glory. — A  soft  salmon  csrise  that  is  particularly 
beautiful  in  artificial  light.  It  docs  not  lose  any 
of  its  rich  colouring  in  water  and  will  be  very  uS'  f  ul 
for  decorative  purposes.  The  plant  has  plenty  of 
vigour  and  gives  long,  stout  stems,  carrying 
abundance  of  foiu"  flowered  sprays. 

Tangerine  Improved.  —  A  bright  selection 
appeared  in  the  older  variety  two  seasons  ago 
and  resulted  in  this  improved  stock.  It  not  only 
has  a  richer  coloiu'  than  the  original,  but  possesses 
more  vigour.  For  greenhouse  work  Tangerine 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  varieties  imaginable  ; 
while,  grown  shaded  in  the  garden  it  gives  fine 
blooms  for  exhibition  purposes  if  trained  on  the 
single  stem  system. 

These  novelties,  together  with  Commander 
Godsal  (dark  blue),  Bluestone,  Magic  (both  shades 
of  blue  and  amethyst),  Gold  Medal  (peach  and 
cr.  r.m  bicolor)  and  Salena  (cream  with  rosy  scarlet 
flush),  are  from  Mr.  Robert  Bolton,  Baythornend, 
near  Halstcad,  Essex. 

Patti  Want. — A  ve  ry  chaste  picotee-edged  variety 
with  a  faint  pencilling  of  pale  blue  on  the  edges 
and  the  same  colour  delicately  suffused  over  the 
whole  flower.  It  is  an  improved  Mrs.  E.  Wright. 
There  are  plenty  of  fours  and  the  variety  is  vigorous. 
I  grew  about  thirty  plants  for  trial  this  summer  anel 
was  much  impressed  with  its  dainty  coloiu-ing, 
especially  in  the  bunch. 

This  variety  is  offered  by  Mr.  Robert  Holmes  of 
Tuckswood  Farm,  Norwich. 

Brilliant. — A  deep  cerise  that  joins  an  increas- 
ingly popular  colom"  section.  It  belongs  to  a  class 
that  does  not  possess  extra  vigour,  so  that  if 
grown  for  exhibition  purposes  it  would  be  advisable 
to  keep  to  a  single  stem. 

Fair  Lady. — A  delicate  cream  pink  with  a  pale 
buff  ground.  It  is  a  charming  colour  combination 
and  is  perhaps  a  little  softer  in  shade  than  the 
majority  of  the  cream  pinks,  which  makes  it 
particularly  dainty  in  the  bunch.  It  has  plenty 
of  vigour  and  gives  an  abundance  of  fours. 

Lavender  Belle. — -A  distinct  and  beautiful  shade 
of  deep  lavender  or  pale  mauve.  I  was  much 
impressed  with  this  variety  at  one  of  the  June 
shows,  and  on  comparison  with  others  of  this 
section  it  appeared  to  be  something  quite  new. 
If  it  possesses  size  and  vigour  it  should  be  heard 
of  again. 

Scarlet  Glow. — The  newest  addition  to  the 
most  disapprjinting  class  among  Sweet  Peas. 
We  need  a  really  first-rate  scarlet  more  than  any 
other  colour.  Scarlet  Glow  is  nearer  the  shade  we 
are  striving  to  obtain.  If  its  other  qualities  are 
as  good  as  its  colotu:  it  will  be  very  welcome. 

These,  with  Bacchus  (wine  colour),  Circe  (salmon 
cerise),  Hebe  (an  improved  Hercules),  Red  Ensign 
(scarlet     cerise)     and    Splendour     (red     maroon),, 
are    the     new    varieties     of     Mr.     J.     Stevenson 
Wimborne. 

Bessie. — Silvery  pink  on  a  cream  ground.  Large 
flowers  with  many  double  and  triple  standards. 

Eva. — -Salmon  cerise  with  rose  wings.  Vigorous 
grow-er  with  abundance  of  fours  on  long  stems. 

Lustrous.— Maroon  standard  with  orange  base, 
wings  Burgundy  red.     Glistens  in  the  sunlight. 

These  novelties,  that  I  only  know  through  the 
catalogue  descriptions,  are  from  a  new  raiser, 
Mr.  S.  F.  Curtis,  Wingate  Saul  Road,  Lancaster, 
whose  last  year's  novelties  included  Romance 
(silvery  peach  on  cream),  Nancy  Fawcett  (deep 
cream  pink),  Ivy  Carleon  (mauve).  Affection  (soft 
apricot  on  cream)  and  Bertha  (cream  tinged  buff), 
the  latter  being  an  exceptionally  strong  grower. 
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with  large  blnoins,  and  wliich  was  remarkably 
good  in  my  trials  tliis  season, 

Austin  Frederick  Improved. — -A  wry  vigorous 
grower,  producing  long  stems  with  an  abundanc" 
of  fours,  this  re-sclccted  stock  of  the  popular 
lavender  is  most  welcome  to  keen  exhibitors.  1 
should  recommend  it  as  the  finest  of  its  colour  for 
show  pm-poses.  It  has  a  big  broad  standard  ami 
the  flowers  are  b. aulifully  placed. 

It  is  the  only  novelty  offered  this  season  by 
Mr.  F.  C.  Woodccck,  Walmer,  Kent,  who  has 
given  us  such  sterling  varieties  in  the  past  as 
Cecily  (the  finest  pale  cream  pink  on  the  market), 
King  jMauve,  Mrs.  C.  P.  Tomliii,  Hilda,  Edna  May 
Improved  and  others. 


Mascott's  Scarlet. — A  light  toned  scarlet,  and 
Mascott's  Helio. — A  pale  mauve,  with  a  band 
of  liglitcr  colouring  on  the  edges,  are  two  of  the 
new  varieties  of  Messrs.  Ireland  and  Hitchcock, 
Marks  Tey.  They  are  both  included,  together 
with  Mahdi  (purple),  from  the  same  raisers,  in  the 
new  Classilication  List  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea 
Society.  Tl)e  fiow-rs  were  of  very  fine  colour 
when  exhibited  at  the  Birmingham  Show,  and 
they  appeared  to  have  been  grown  under  glass. 
For  this  piu'pose  they  can  be  highly  recom- 
mended. This  method  of  culture  is  becoming 
more  popular  and  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society 
have  indicated  the  best  varieties  for  greenhouse 
work. 


Hardy  Chinese  Primulas  and  their  Hybrids 


SINCE  Wilson  and  Forrest  explored  the 
fertile  tracts  of  China  and  Thibet  in 
search  of  new  plants  for  British  gardens, 
our  collections  of  hardy  Primulas  have 
been  enriched  not  only  by  the  several 
excellent  species  and  varieties  these  successful 
collectors  sent  home,  but  also  by  a  number  of 
extremely  beautiful  hybrids  and  seedling  selections 
which  our  plant-breeders  at  home  have  produced 
bv  crossing  and  intercrossing  the  new  types  and 
varieties  from  the  East.  Older  favourites,  too, 
such  as  P.  japonica,  P.  sikkimensis  and  others 
have  also  been  used  with  some  of  the  new  finds, 
and  as  a  result  we  have  hybrid  japonicas  that  are 
of  varied  and  fascinating  shades  of  colour,  and 
verv  remarkable  vigour;  established  plants  in  cool, 
moist  situations  frequently  throwing  up  whorled 
spikes  to  a  height  of  well  over  3  feet. 

In  the  early  days  of  last  summer  Jlr.  H,  Dalrymple 
of  Bartlev,  Hants,  who  has  a  magnificent  stock  of 
these  modem  Primulas,  which  he  grows  with  the 
excellence  bom  of  a  deep  love  for  his  plants,  sent 
me  a  large  gathering  of  beautiful  spikes  and  trusses 
embracing  a  most  interesting  range  of  the  best 
varieties  in  his  collection,  and  ever  since  then  I  have 
nursed  the  intention  of  writing  an  article  about 
them  for  The  Garden.  Some  of  the  kinds  are 
becoming  widely  known  and  deser\'edly  popular. 
P.  pulverulenta.  for  instance,  with  its  massive 
and  noble  looking  leaves,  its  deep  crimson  flowers 
and  the  ample  powdering  of  white  farina  is  a 
subject  that  may  well  be  massed  in  the  recesses 
and  damp  depressions  of  the  most  select  rock 
gardens.  P.  Beesiana  is  another  stately  plant 
throwing  whorls  of  rich  velvety  purple  flowers, 
tier  above  tier,  on  stems  reaching  fully  a  yard 
high.  The  bright  little  yellow  eye,  so  conspicuous 
in  the  depths  of  the  purple  corollas  adds  a  wonderful 
charm  to  a  plant  that  has  not  only  proved  an 
acquisition  in  itself,  but  has  provided  fine  material 
for  cross  breeding. 

Quite  a  different  note  of  colour  is  found  in  P. 
BuUeyana  and  P.  Cockburniana,  rich  orange  and 
orange  scarlet.  Their  brilliant  colours  have  been 
imparted  to  hybrids  of  the  taller  growers  and  some 
bewitehingly  beautiful  things  thus  obtained. 
Lissadell  h^'brid  (P.  puIverulentaxP. Cockburniana) 
is  a  real  gem  and  there  are  two  or  three  of  similar 
character,  but  distinct  colouring,  that  are  much 
to  be  commended.  P.  Helodoxa  is  one  that  only 
recently  came  forward,  and  it  is  a  most  charming 
plant  that  cannot  fail  to  attain  great  popularity. 

An  older,  but  daintily  pretty  flower,  is  P. 
sikkimensis,  with  nodding  bell-shaped  flowers  of 
clear  lemon  yellow,  and  a  good  colour  contrast 
is  secured  by  planting  this  with  the  newer 
Chinese  plant,  P.  secundiflora,  which  has 
purple  flowers.  It  is  very  free,  and  very  choice. 
One    might     mention    quite    a    number   of   other 


charming  Primroses,  but  those  I  have  mentioned 
with  the  addition  of  the  reddish  purple-flowered 
P.  vittata  —  very  similar  in  form  to  P. 
secundiflora,  but  carrying  more  flowers — which 
has  narrow,  but  long  glaucous  leaves,  will  provide 


RIVIERA    NOTES 

Bv   Edw.^rd    H.    Woodall. 

EACH  year  t)ic  charms  of  Buddleia 
auriculata  strike  one  as  being  greater 
than  before.  Is  there  any  other  vigorous 
evergreen  shrub  of  ornamental  pointed 
leavvE,  green  above  and  silvery  beneath, 
that  embalnrs  the  air  as  this  good  plant  does  in 
the  months  of  November  and  December  ?  Tru?, 
its  flowers  are  not  conspicuous,  and  their  dull, 
white  colour  is  not  very  effective  even  in  the  broad 
masses  of  its  spreading  panicles  of  bloom,  but  its 
scent  is  so  sweet  and  so  penetrating  that  it  fills 
the  air  with  its  fragrance.  I  have  even  heard  it 
describee',  as  a  mixture  of  Primroses  and  Heliotrope, 
spring  and  summer  c.imbined  !  Plant  it  near  your 
front  door  in  this  climate,  where  its  fragrance  can 
greet  you  and,  wiih  you,  salute  the  sunshine. 
Will  scmebody  give  us  a  hybrid  between  this  and 
the  beautiful,  but  far  less  delightful,  Buddleia 
which  adorns  our  autumns  in  England  ?  Perhaps 
the  result  of  two  such  good  things  would  be  very 
disappointing' — but  who  knows  ?  It  might  at 
least  be  more  amenable  to  the  English  climate  and 


PRIMULA     JAPONICA     IN     A     WOODLAND     GARDEN. 


a  good  range  of  colour  forms  and  distinct 
characters  that  will  make  an  intensely  interesting 
collection  of  Primulas.  One  good  point  about  them 
is  that  a  stock  may  be  secured  by  raising  from 
seed,  and  providing  the  seed  is  new,  and  is  sown 
not  too  long  after  harvesting,  it  germinates  well. 

Where  one  can  sow  seed  as  soon  as  ripe,  in  early 
autumn  a  bed  of  sandy  leaf  mould  in  a  frame  is 
the  best  place  to  sow,  but  even  now,  or  in  January 
and  February,  it  may  be  sown  in  well  drained  pans 
in  a  small  cool  house.  The  young  seedlings  should 
never  be  coddled  in  heat,  but  if  there  are  signs  of 
damping  off  during  spells  of  damp  weather,  a 
little  powdered  charcoal  dusted  over  the  soil 
will  help  to  keep  matters  right.  Prick  off 
seedlings  before  they  become  crowded,  growing 
on  steadily  without  a  check,  and  a  fine  colour 
mav  be  secured.  I..  T.  .Atris. 


encourage  others  to  plant  Buddleia  auriculata ! 
Cosmos  elegans. — We  have  been  grateful  in 
England  for  the  dwarf  and  early  flowering  form  of 
this  useful  autumn-flowering  annual,  but  after  all, 
how  infinitely  more  graceful  and  charming  is  the 
tall,  old-fashioned  strain !  In  the  month  of 
November  the  gay,  butterfly-like  effect  of  the 
flowers,  so  daintily  poised  on  tall,  gracefully  bending 
stems,  is  quite  irresistibly  charming  as  they  dancj 
in  the  sunlit  breeze.  There  are  some  very  bright 
shades  of  colour,  too — rich  crimsons,  as  well  as  the 
white  and  light  pink.  As  in  England  one  sees 
the  autrunn  butterflies  that  haunt  the  Buddleia 
and  Sedums,  so  here  the  Cosmos  blooms  attract  the 
Sulphur  and  the  White  butterflies,  while  the  richly 
coloured  Red  Admirals  and  Painted  Ladies  affect 
the  massive  blooms  of  the  Zinnias  and  Marigolds 
as  if  thev  knew  which  was  most  becoming  to  them  ! 
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Autumn  Roses  are  now  just  beginning,  and 
owing  to  the  moisture  and  warmtli,  the  blooms 
are  as  yet  too  thin  in  substance.  One  Rose  that 
excels  in  vigour  and  beauty  of  colouring,  howe%'er, 
deserves  mention,  because  Lady  Waterlow  is 
still  not  as  universally  grown  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

How  few  really  good  pink  climbing  Roses  there 
are  when  one  eliminates  the  Ramblers,  and 
especially  few  that  are  good  winter  bloomers. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  climbing  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay 
may  prove  worthy  of  the  name.  It  is  always 
interesting  to  make  trial  of  new  Roses,  for  one 
real  success  atones  for  many  disappointments. 
Good  foliage  is  necessary  to  a  climbing  Rose  and 
scent,  to  me,  is  almost  indispensable.  I  can  give 
only  a  grudging  welcome  to  a  scentless  climbing 
Rose  even  if  I  allow  its  beauty,  as  in  climbing 
Caroline  Testout,  whose  vigour  and  foliage  are 
incontestable. 

The  season  of  1920  has  been  uniformly  early  and, 
as  a  whole,  above  average  in  temperature.  The 
autumn  rains  came  early  and  abtmdantly  while 
the  groxmd  was  still  hot,  so  that  the  precocity  of 
the  spring  has  been  emphasised  in  the  autumn. 
In  consequence,  many  shrubs  and  plants  are 
flowering  long  before  their  usual  season.  The 
Australian  Mimosas  are  especially  forward,  and 
Acacia  podahnriafolia  is  quite  two  months  ahead 
of  its  usual  time.  Linum  trigyniun  is  another 
instance  of  prematiu'e  flowering,  and  the  Japanese 
Loquats  are  already  in  flower.  The  sole  exception 
to  the  rule  is  the  Tree  Dahlia  (D.  imperialis), 
which  stood  still  diuing  the  summer  heats  and  so 
is  rather  late.  The  bush  of  Feijoa  S;llowiana, 
which  has  hitherto  been  so  shy  in  fruiting,  is  this 
year  bearing  a  good  crop  of  its  oval-shaped  green 
fruits,  which  have  swelled  to  an  untisual  size 
already,  though  not  yet  fuUy  ripe.  They  should 
this  year  prove  excellent  in  flavour,  and  the  creamy 
"Custard  Apple"  flesh  is  very  seductive  to  the 
palate,  though  I  doubt  if  wholesome  to  eat  in  any 
quantity !  Actinidia  cliinensis  still  refuses  to 
produce  female  flowers,  and  so  I  cannot  report  on 
its  fruit.  I  hope  those  who  have  the  luck  to  possess 
a  fruiting  plant  vnM  report  on  it.  Why  will  the 
catalogues  persist  in  calling  its  flowers  buff  or 
yeUow  ?  The  male  flowers,  at  any  rate,  are  white, 
and  so  like  a  Strawberry  flower  that  anyone  might 
be  taken  in  by  a  solitary  bloom  gathered  and  in  the 
hand.  Only  when  fading  does  the  bloom  turn 
a  dull  buff  in  colotir,  and  that  does  not  take  place 
till  the  tliird  day. 

The  Japanese  Diosp>Tos  or  Persimmons  are 
very  large  this  year  and  have  ripened  in  many 
instances  far  too  soon,  falling  to  the  groimd  and 
rotting  at  once,  instead  of  keeping  firm  and  solid 
for  some  weeks.  The  early  varieties  are  less 
affected  than  the  later  keeping  sorts.  I  see  to-day 
■{October  26)  that  the  first  early  Snowdrops  are 
in  flower.  They  have  opened  on  the  same  day  for 
years,  no  matter  what  the  weather  may  be  or 
-tt-hether  the  grotmd  be  dry  or  soaking  wet,  as  it  is 
this  year  !  How  utterly  one  fails  to  understand 
the  "why  and  the  wherefore!" 

The  late-flowering  Nerines  of  the  Manselli  type 
are  now  just  in  bloom,  and  the  succession  of  spikes 
will  continue  for  a  month  or  more  I  have  no  doubt. 
I  had  some  difficulty,  or  rather  disappointment, 
with  the  amount  of  spikes  in  each  pot  until  I  laid 
the  pots  on  their  sides  in  the  sim,  to  bake  the 
roots  rather  than  the  bulbs,  placing  the  small  end 
of  the  pots  to  the  stm  and  the  bulbs  away  from 
the  direct  rays,  and  I  kept  a  few  pots  standing 
as  usual  to  see  if  there  w-as  any  difference  in  effect. 
To  my  great  surprise,  I  must  own,  the  pots  laid  on 
their  sides  have  given  three  times  the  flower 
spikcs  of  those  simply  standing  to  dry  off. 
Perhaps  others  may  try  the  plan  and  note  the 
effect,  if  any.  How  smaU  a  thing  makes  aU  the 
difference  between  faUture  and  success. 
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FOR     SOUTHERN     GARDENS. 
The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Seakale. — The  forcing  of  Seakale  may  begin, 
the  foliage  has  quite  died  down  and  the  crowns  are 
ready  for  lifting.  In  most  establishments  a  small 
quantity  will  suffice,  because  at  this  season  there 
are  plenty  of  vegetables  to  furnish  variety.  Large 
pots  are  usually  available  and  five  or  six  crowns 
may  be  placed  in  each  at  an  equal  distance.  .\ny 
ordinary  loam  soil  may  be  used.  Another  pot  of 
the  same  size  will  be  required  to  place  on  the  top 
to  exclude  light.  Arrange  the  pots  in  a  Mushroom 
house,  but  where  such  a  structure  does  not  exist, 
a  position  under  the  stage  of  a  warm  greenhouse 
should  be  chosen.  Surround  the  two  pots  with 
leaves,  which  will  help  to  exclude  light  and  air  and 
keep  the  roots  moist.  Water  must  be  afforded  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  prevent  the  soil  becoming 
dry. 

Lettuce. — Plants  in  cold  frames  mtist  be  grown 
as  hard  as  posible  by  removing  the  lights  on  all 
favourable  occasions.  Keep  them  free  of  v/eeds, 
and  if  slugs  are  prevalent,  dust  the  soil  between  the 
plants  with  lime  and  soot.  Frequent  sowings  of 
Mustard  and  Cress  can  be  made  in  boxes  of  old 
potting  soil  and  placed  in  a  warm  greenhouse  or 
heated  pit. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Azaleas. — ^Where  the  early  varieties  are  well 
set  with  (lower  buds,  a  few  plants  may  be  placed 
in  gentle  heat  with  a  view  of  having  them  in 
flower  in  the  New  Year.  Like  all  plants  that  are 
forced,  they  should  be  gradually  innured  to  heat, 
by  moving  them  from  one  house  to  another  until 
a  temperature  of  60''  to  65°  is  reached,  when  the 
surroundings  shoidd  be  kept  fairly  moist.  If 
the  foliage  is  infested  with  thrips  or  red  spider, 
give  the  plants  a  thorough  washing  with  a  solution 
of  insecticide,  and  never  permit  the  roots  to  become 
dry. 

Bulbs. — -The  pots  of  bulbs  still  plimged  in 
ashes  should  be  examined  periodically,  and  those 
ready  for  removal  may  be  transferred  to  a  cold 
frame.  If  they  have  made  any  growth,  the 
lights  must  be  covered  for  a  few  days  until  the 
shoots  become  accustomed  to  the  light.  After  a 
week  or  so  admit  air  freely. 

Cinerarias. — -Plants  that  have  filled  their  pots 
with  roots  may  be  fed  with  liquid  manure  or  a 
light  sprinkling  of  some  reliable  fertiliser.  Keep 
the  plants  close  to  the  roof  glass  of  a  cool  house 
or  frame,  but  they  must  be  protected  from  frosts. 
Keep  a  sharp  watch  for  aphis,  and  the  leaf  maggot, 
which  will  render  the  foliage  unsightly  if  not 
destroyed  in  the  early  stages.  If  the  plants  are 
held  up  to  the  light  the  maggots  are  easily  seen, 
and  can  be  kiUed  by  slightly  pinching  them  between 
the    thuipb    and  finger. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Lawns. — ^Dmring  the  winter  months  the  lawn 
should  be  .swept  when  needed,  and  rolled  if  the 
weather  is  mild,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  done  when 
the  turf  is  very  wet.  Where  the  turf  is  irregular  it 
shoiHd  be  lifted,  the  soil  levelled  and  then  relaid. 
Lawns  in  an  impoverished  condition  shovdd  be 
given  a  dressing  of  well  rotted  stable  maniue  and 
clean  soil,  the  whole  to  be  put  tlirough  a  fine 
meshed  sieve,  and  then  thoroughly  mixed  together. 
A  special  lawn  manure  for  use  at  this  season  can  be 
obtained. 

Climbing  Plants. — These  will  recjuire  attention 
such  as  thinning  the  shoots,  or  cutting  them  back 
to  keep  them  in  their  allotted  space.  New  poles 
will  be  necessary  in  some  instances,  but  where 
possible  such  strong  growing  plants  as  Vines  and 
Clematis  montana  rubens  should  be  placed  at 
the  base  of  old  trees  and  allowed  to  ramble  without 
any  interference. 

Fruits  Under  Glass. 
Peaches    and    Nectarines. — If    npe    fruit    is 

required  in  May  the  house  should  be  closed  in  a  few- 
weeks,  but  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  use  any 
fire  heat  if  the  weather  is  mild.  After  the  house 
has  been  closed  two  or  three  weeks,  spray  the 
trees  with  tepid  water  twice  each  day,  and  main- 
tain a  minimum  temperature  of  50°  to  55^,  with  a 
rise  of  5°  or  so  by  mid-day.  Keep  the  border  and 
surroundings  moderately  moist  and  admit  a  little 
air  on  favourable  occasions. 

T.  W.  Briscoe, 
(Gardener  to  W.   R.  Lysaght,  Esq.) 
Castlejord,  Chepstow. 


FOR     NORTHERN     GARDENS. 
The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Swede  Turnips. — it  is  now  time  to  have  this 
useful  winter  root  lifted  and  stored,  if  not  already 
done.  A  good  plan  is  to  heap  them  against  a 
wall  with  a  northern  exposure  and  cover  over 
with  a  little  clean  straw  and  a  little  earth.  Unlike 
the  Potato,  slight  frost  does  no  harm  to  this  root. 
Stored  in  this  way  they  remain  fresh  till  March  at 
least.  For  immediate  use  a  few  may  be  stored 
in  a  cool  shed  but  in  a  dry  atmosphere  they  soon 
lose  quality. 

Other  Root  Crops. — During  bad  weather  stores 
of  Onions,  Carrots  and  Beetroot  should  be  looked 
over  and  any  showing  signs  of  decay  picked  out 
and  removed  to  the  rubbish  heap. 

Spent  Crops. — All  spent  vegetables  should  be 
removed  as  soon  as  possible  and  any  large  weeds  at 
the  same  time. 

Manuring. — WTien  the  surface  is  dry  (a  frosty 
morning  is  admirable),  get  manure  wheeled  on  to 
vacant  sections  preparatory  to  digging  or  trenching. 
It  is  advisable  to  have  in  mind  where  each  crop 
is  to  be  grown  next  season,  so  that  the  manuring 
may  be  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
each  kind.  General  and  indiscriminate  application 
of  manure  is  both  wasteful  and  harmful. 

Digging. — Where  at  aU  possible  the  pushing 
forward  of  this  work,  in  early  winter,  is  greatly 
to  be  commended.  Not  only  does  it  lighten  the 
spring  work,  but  the  mellowing  influences  of  frost, 
stm  and  air  act  like  a  tonic  to  the  ground  and 
the  preparation  of  seed  beds  is  rendered  much 
easier  when  seeding  and  planting  time  arrives. 

Double  Digging.^Doubtless  with  the  ctirtail- 
ment  of  the  staff  in  many  gardens  there  is  really 
but  little  time  to  spare  for  this  method  of  culti- 
vation, but  where  at  all  possible  part  at  least  of 
the  vegetable  quarters  should  be  thus  treated. 
I  find  that  culinary  Peas,  for  example,  respond 
generously  when  the  site  has  been  double  dug  and 
a  fairly  generous  dressing  of  weU  decayed  farm- 
yard manure  added.  It  certainly  takes  up  more 
time  than  does  ordinary  digging,  but  the  return 
amply  pays  for  the  extra  labour. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Chrysanthemums.^These  are  now  out  of 
flower  and  the  sooner  they  are  lifted  the  better. 
A  few  of  the  best  stools  should  be  potted  or  boxed 
and  set  in  a  cold  frame,  so  as  to  pro\ide  cuttings  in 
spring.  Where  old  plants  are  preferred,  the  stools 
may  be  left  till  spring,  but  in  this  case  do  not  cut 
over  the  old  stems,  as  these  afford  \'aluable  pro- 
tection during  the  winter.  Should  slugs  be 
troublesome,  a  generous  mulch  of  coal  ashes 
all  rotmd  the  plants  will  help  to  discourage  the 
pests.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  lift  these  old 
stools  now,  they  can  be  planted  closely  together  in 
some  sheltered  corner  where  a  few  Spruce  branches 
may  be  laid  over  them  during  severe  weather. 

Lily  of  the  Valley .^This  universally  esteemed 
dwarf  plant  can  now  be  transplanted,  where  such 
is  necessary,  or  new  crowns  may  be  procured  for 
making  new  beds.  Select  a  shady  spot  for  this 
plant  and  break  up  the  soil  thoroughly,  working 
in  a  generous  amount  of  leaf  mould  the  while. 
While  the  ordinary  variety  is  excellent  for  general 
purposes,  there  is  no  doubt  Fortius  Giant  is  superior 
in  all  ways,  and  is  equally  strongly  scented.  It, 
however,  requires  a  year  or  two  in  which  to  become 
properly  established,  after  which  it  blooms  qtiite 
freely.  The  so-called  pink  variety  grows  and 
flowers  as  freely  as  the  ordinary  kind,  and  is  very 
sweetly  scented. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Pot  Roses. — Tliese  may  now  be  brought  in- 
doors, pruned  and  made  ready  for  forcing.  Set 
in  a  perfectly  cool  house  and  give  all  air  possible 
during  the  absence  of  severe  frost.  If  nothing  was 
done  in  the  way  of  top-dressing  and  repotting 
earlier  in  autumn,  this  may  now  be  attended  to. 
Give  water  with  great  care,  for  while  over  dryness 
is  harmful,  so  also  is  a  sodden  soil  round  the 
roots  of  the  Roses. 

Bulbs. — The  early-potted  batches  of  Hyacinths, 
Tulips  and  Polyanthus  Narcissus  are  now  well 
rooted,  so  should  be  removed  from  the  "  plunge," 
and  set  in  a  cold  frame  for  a  few  weeks  before 
being  taken  to  the  greenhouse.  There  is  still  time 
to  pot  up  a  few  of  these  bulbs  for  late  blooming, 
but  this  must  be  done  at  once. 

C.  Blair, 
(Gardener  to  Seton  M.  Thomson,  Esq.) 

Preston  House,  Linlithgow. 
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ANSWERS 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

TULIPS  (.1/.  J.,  Chester).— Thoro  is  no  such  Tulip  as 
Tulipa  ruiiicola.  You  have  mixed  up  the  name  of  a 
small  J)alt'Hlil  with  the  name  of  a  small  Tulip.  There 
is  a  tiin"  halt'tnlil  ealled  Narcissus  rupieola  (sci'  plate  6,473 
oftlic  ili'ttinica!  Miiiia:inc).  It  lonks  quite  like  a  Iluttercup. 
The  Tulip  yi)u  piubably  niean  is  T.  liuil'nli;!,  which  is  a 
small,  low-growing  plant- with  bright  sealing-wax  red 
flowers  with  black  centres  This  is  now  very  scarce,  but 
we  believe  it  is  to  be  had.  We  would  suggest  writing 
TO  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London. 

GREY-LEAVED  PLANT  (Lambsear).— The  nojn  de 
plume  adopted  is  rather  suggestive,  though  we  take  it 
that  Lamb's  Ears  (StJichys  lanata)  is  too  large  for  your 
purpose.  For  Begonias  the  white-flowered  Alyssum 
argentcum  is  often  used  witli  good  effect.  Leucophyta 
Brownii,  Veronica  incana  and  Teucrium  aureum  are  all 
good.  Sedum  glaucum  is  one  of  the  dwarfest  and  most 
useful.  All  are  easily  increased,  though  that  first  named 
is  not  hardy.  The  common  Pinks  bereft  of  their  flowers 
would  also  be  good,  while  for  a  larger  sphere  of  usefulness 
Santulina  iiieana  nana  would  be  hard  to  beat. 

INCREASING  PHLOXES  {A.  C'.).— The  most  likely 
variety  t'l  rhlox  of  the  colour  named  is  Dr.  Konigshofer, 
which  is  also  one  of  tlie  most  brilliant  of  its  tribe  yet 
raised.  If,  however,  your  soil  is  on  the  clayey  side,  you 
would  do  well  to  lighten  it  appreciably  by  the  addition 
of  grit  and  leaf-mould.  A  dressing  of  lime  would  also 
play  a  part.  As  to  increasing  the  Pliloxes,  this  may  be 
doiie  by  cuttings  in  spring  and  autumn,  by  division 
of  the  root-stock  from  flowering-time  to  March,  aud  by 
root  cuttings  during  the  winter  months.  This  last  method 
consists  of  lifting  the  old  stool,  removing  a  number  of  the 
stronger  roots,  subsequently  cutting  them  into  short 
lengths  and  sowing  them  broad  cast  on  the  surface  of 
sandy  soil  in  boxes  and  covering  with  quarter-inch  thick- 
ness of  like  material.  Given  greenhouse  treatment, 
quite  a  number  could  be  raised  in  this  way.  Treated 
coldly  the  roots  are  longer  before  starting  into  growth 
and  less  prolific  of  results.  TNTien  growth  is  2  inches  long 
the  plantlets  may  be  potted  and  treated  as  seedlings. 
Old  stools  may  also  be  lifted  and  framed  during  winter 
and  with  an  earlier  and  softer  growth  promoted  by  these 
means  cuttings  in  plenty  (which  will  root  with  greater 
certainty)  will  be  produced  in  due  course. 


and  Grtillardias — but  they  require  widely  different  treat- 
ment. Gloxinias  and  Begonias  are  increased  by  cuttings 
nf  tlie  leaves  or  of  the  shoots,  and  require  a  warm  green- 
liouso  for  that  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  Gadlardias 
are  fairly  liardy  and  can  be  increased  by  means  of  the 
young  sl'mots.  put  in  during  the  spring  months. 

PLANTS  TO  FLOWER  IN  A  COOL  HOUSE  IN  WINTER 
(A.  S.  M.). — ^Apart  from  the  universally  grown  Chrysan- 
themum, plants  likely  to  suit  our  correspondent  are 
Carnations,  Odoiitoglossums  and  Chinese  Primulas 
while  Zonal  Pelargonmms  should  do  fairly  well,  although 
a  little  more  heat  would  suit  them  better.  The  earliest- 
flowering  Cinerarias  would  be  very  valuable  for  the  purpose, 
also  Bouvardias,  Jacobinia  chrysostephana  and  tlie 
dillerent  winter-flowering  Begonias. 


BEES. 


SPECIAL  GLOVES  FOR  HANDLING  BEES  (Italia), 
— Special  gloves  can  be  obtained  from  JLr.  E.  H. 
Taylor,  Bee  Appliance  Dealer,  Welwj^n,  Herts,  through 
which  a  bee's  sting  will  not  penetrate.  They  are  lined 
with  thin  indiarubber.  We  do  not  know  of  any  substance 
to  rub  over  ordinary  gloves^which  will  prevent,  absolutely, 
bees  stinging,  though  there  are  many  substances,  such 
as  carbolic.  Izal.  Yadil,  which  if  rubbed  over  the  gloves 
will  to  a  certain  extent  keep  the  bees  off,  but  a  really 
angry  bee  will  sting  anything.  The  smell  of  a  sting 
irritates  the  bees,  so  if  gloves  have  once  been  stung  they 
should  be  thoroughly  washed  before  using  again.  As 
far  as  practical  bee-keeping  is  concerned,  gloves  should 
never  be  worn.  The  wearing  of  them  tends  to  make  one 
clumsy  in  manipulating,  and  the  average  bee-keeper 
takes  little  notice  of  bee  stings  on  the  hand. 


THE     GREENHOUSE. 

INCREASING  PLANTS  BY  CUTTINGS  (J.  i).)— The 
following  plants  mentioned  by  oar  correspondent  can  be 
increased     hv     means    oi    eiiftiiiiis — (iloxiTvas.    Begonias 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

HOW  TO  TREAT  SPENT  SOIL  (C.  X.).— It  is  quite  likely 
that  tlie  soil  referred  to  is,  to  use  your  gardener's  term, 
"  spent,"  and  useless  for  further  growing  of  plants  until  it 
has  undergone  drastic  treatment,  either  by  steaming  or  by 
exposure  to  air  on  the  lawn  or  elsewhere,  where  it  will 
do  no  present  harm  and  may  do  future  good.  The  reasons 
are  too  long  to  give  in  these  columns,  but  it  will  repay 
you  to  replace  the  soil.  You  will  need  to  see  that  the 
amount  of  lime  necessary  to  keep  the  soil  of  the  garden 
■'  sweet  "  is  periodically  added,  and  if  you  do  this  you  may 
then  use  the  peat  moss  litter  which  is  removed  from  the 
fowl  runs  on  the  ground  witliour  fear. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS.— MiSS  E.  A.  B.—Yes;  Primula 

Julia?. E.    .S.  M..  Whittlesey. — 1,    Aspidium   capense; 

2,  Pteris  serrulata ;  3,  Adiantum  cuneatum.  var.  Pacotti; 
4,  Polypodium  aureum;  5.  Aspidium  falcatum;  6.  Sela- 
ginella  Braunii ;  7,  Adiantum  fragrantissimum;  8.  Prob- 
ably Nephrodium  sp.'{specimem  very  poor);  9,  Aspidium 

angulare;    10,   Chlorophytuni    elatum   variegatum. 

C.  S.  C. — 1,  Cupressus  pisifera.  var.  squarroi-:a ;  2. 
Cheiranthus  Chciri,  var.  flore  plena;  3.  Glyceciaaquatica  ; 
4.  Aster  ericoides  ;  5.  Aster  diffnsu-. 


Around     the     Markets 

AKMISriCK  DAY  did  ni.t  induce  the  extra 
deinmid  for  flowers  that  was  expected  by  many 
;irn\\-(Ts  who  had  reserved  supplies  for  this 
luriiinruble  occasion.  Last  week-end  practic- 
ally the  whole  of  the  available  supplies  was 
i  elcari.'d,  so  high  hopes  of  a  real  revival  in  the 
9  ilnwer  trade  were  raised,  but  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  it  was  seen  that  the  week-eiid  state  of  affaira 
was  only  temporary,  and,  in  fact,  due  lar^idy  tn  I  hr  imlding 
back  of  supplies  in  the  expectation  of  an  iiiereaseil  iliiuand. 

The  flower  surplus  of  the  moment  is  chiefly  of  (.'hrysan- 
thenmms,  of  which  far  too  many  have  been  grown  this 
season.  A  distinct  loss  must  have  accrued  to  many 
growers  of  medium  quaUty  blooms,  for  it  is  of  this  type 
that  the  demand  has  been  unequal  to  the  siipply. 

But  there  is  a  bright  side  to  everything,  so  there  is  to 
the  flow)-r  trade  generally,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able 
to  chionieli^  improved  prices  for  various  lines.  Carnations 
have  risen  during  the  past  week,  and  now  the  best  quality 
blooms  arc  up  to  5s.  per  dozen,  which  may  be  considered 
a  fairly  stiff  price,  but  which  is  not  too  high  when  the  costs 
of  production  are  considered. 

In  spite  of  the  competition  of  good  Parma  Violets,. 
English  flowers  are  in  great  demand  and  realise  good  money. 
These  home-grown  Violets  are  of  particularly  flne  quality. 
The  French  blooms  are  also  good,  and  so  are  the  Paper 
White  Narcissi,  which  now  arrive  in  many  grades,  though 
the  French  flower  season  is  not  yet  in  full  swing. 

The  only  floral  novelties  are  limited  supplies  of  pink 
coloured  Anemones  and  yellow  Marguerites,  the  latter 
being  small  and  rather  poor.  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Roses  and 
Maidenhair  Ferns  are  very  short  in  most  places,  and, 
consequently,  sought  after.  Smilax  is  now  more  plentiful, 
and  there  seems  to  be  a  sufficiency  of  Honesty,  but  a 
goodly  number  of  buyers  like  the  old-fashioned  decorative 
material. 

The  pot  plants  of  the  week  are  Chrysanthemuur^i, 
Begonias,  Cinerarias,  Hydrangeas,  Heaths  and  Veronicas. 
Tlic  shrubby  Veronicas  in  5-inch  pots  are  particularly 
fascinating  plants,  and  may  be  had  in  a  variety  of  colours,, 
while  all  are  flowering  freely.  Of  the  non-flowering, 
subjects  Solanums  (profusely  berried),  Cocos  Weddelliana 
and  various  Ferns  are  the  chief  lines. 

In  the  fruit  markets  there  is  no  diminution  of  foreign 
Apples,  and  the  general  high  quality  continues.  Oranges 
are  sli^tly  more  plentiful,  but  still  scarce.  Dates  and  Figs 
have  increased  in  quantity,  as  also  have  Nuts  of  various 
sorts,  but  these  are  short  on  the  whole  and  dearer. 

Pineapples  are  unexpectedly  scarce,  and  already  dealers 
are  wondering  how  they  will"  be  at  Christmas,  at  which 
time  a  great  many  people,  who  rarely  buy  at  other  times 
like  to  have  one  on  the  table.  Home-grown  Grapes  have 
improved  bi)tli  in  demand  and  in  price.  The  best  mostly 
come  from  tlie  famous  North  London  Vineries,  and  they 
are  jiart  jeularlv  high-class  fruit,  shapely  bunches  of  perfect 
finish.  The  black  varieties  are  largely  Caunon  Hall, 
Alicante,  Gros  Maroc  and  Gros  Colmar. 

November  12.  A.  COSTER. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT 

WATERERS' 

RHODODENDRONS 


AZALEAS  AND  ALL 
CHOICE  ORNAMENTAL 
SHRUBS  AND  TREES 


CHOICE  AND    NEW  VARIETIES  WE  HAVE   RAISED  AND   INTRODUCED. 

BERNARD  CRISP,  a  very  great  advance  on  any  other  seedling  raised  at  Bagshot  for  more 
than  a  generation.     The  glistening  pink  trusses  thrown  high  above  the  foliage  give  at  once 
that  idea  of  strength,  vigour  and  beauty  so  rarely  combined  in  one  particular  plant      -  -     each 

BAGSHOT   RUBY,  brilliant  ruby  red,  a  shade  surpassing  any  of  its  class  -  -  -         ,, 

ALICE,  very  iine  rose  pink,  rich  and  pleasing      ------  -  -  -         ,, 

BRILLIANT,  a  striking  red,  conspicuous  in  its  brilliance  -------,, 

CORONA,  variable  shades  of  blush  pink,  very  remarkable  --'---,, 

DIPHOLE    PINK,  deep  rose,  a  new  shade  in  the  pinks  - ,, 

DUCHESS  OF  TECK,  handsome  pink,  an  exceedingly  fine  form 

HON.   J.   BOSCAWEN,  deep  pink  with  yellow  centre ,. 

J.  Gi    MILLAIS,  magnificent  truss,  rich  deep  red     --------,, 

LADY  DECIES,  blush  lilac,  large  truss-  -         .         -        ^. 

MRS.   E.  C.  STIRLING,  very  pale  mauve  tinted  pink „ 

STARFISH,  light  pink,  conspicuous  stamens    -         -         -         -         -         -"-->> 

TED  WATERER,  magnificent  blush  lilac 

ONE   EACH   OF   THIS    COLLECTION,  WITH    1    PINK   PEARL   ADDED,  £6 
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For  details   of  our  General   Collection   please   ask   for  our  1920  Catalogue  describing  over  150  varieties. 

John  Waterer,  Sons  &  Crisp,  Limited 

THE   NURSERIES.    BAGSHOT,  SURREY;  ALSO  AT  TWYFORD  AND    LONDON 
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[November  20,  1920. 


POULTRY      NOTES 


BY     W.     POWELL-OWEN,     F.B.S.A. 


COXTINUIXG  my  notes  on  the  grading 
of  poultry,  1  would  like  to  point  out 
the  great  importance  of  a  sound 
rearing  system.  During  the  growing 
stages  the  owner  can  easily  ruin  his 
p\illets  for  future  use,  whether  as  layers  or 
breeders. 

Grouping  of  Stock. — Groupmg  of  stock  into 
ages  is  part  and  parcel  of  my  grading  system. 
In  the  first  place,  cockerels  should  be  removed 
from  the  yormg  pullets  directly  the  sexes  can 
be  told.  Young  stock  of  equal  sizes  should  be 
grouped  together,  so  that  one  gives  each  bird 
an  equal  chance  to  push  forward.  Different 
breeds  should  also  be  separately  grouped  dtiring 
the  growing  stages,  youngsters  of  the  heavy 
breeds  being  kept  apart  from  those  of  the  light 
or  non-sitting  kind.  When  maturity  is  reached, 
the  grouping  system  should  be  carried  out  just 
as  strongly  and  in  conjunction  with  my  plan  of 
grading  for  quality.  Pullets  on  the  point  of  lay 
must  not  be  mixed  with  adult  hens  that  arc- 
moulting.  Pullets  of  the  heavy  breeds  should 
not    be   run   with   those   of  light    varieties. 

Ruining  the  Pullets. — The  Dairy  Show  has 
come  and  gone,  and  no  f.wer  than  151  utility  birds 
competed  in  the  four  classes.  It  took  me  four 
hours  to  handle  the  lot  and  place  the  awards, 
and  some  splendid  specimens  were  on  view ; 
no  fewer  than  fifty-one  White  Wyandotte  pullets 
competed  in  one  class,  and  over  forty  White 
Leghorn  pullets  in  another.  Seeing  that  only 
three  birds  in  each  class  could  take  the  prize- 
money  at  the  expense  of  from  thirteen  to  sixteen 
times  that  number  of  exhibits,  the  sorting  task 
was  not  easy,  but  it  was  full  of  interest.  I  was 
surprised,  for  instance,  to  find  so  many  pullets 
that  had  been  ruined  in  the  rearing.  Allowed 
to  lay  too  soon,  growth  had  stopped,  and  the 
finished  products  were  good  "little"  birds  with 
utility  written  all  over  them,  but  with  measiu'e- 
ments  cut  down  throughout.  As  I  have  so  often 
pointed  out  in  my  notes,  too  early  laying  must 
not  be  encouraged,  because  directly  the  first  egg 
is  laid,  the  puUet  ceases  to  deve'op. 

Do  not  Force  Pullets. — -All  poultry-keepers 
should  master  the  A  to  Z  of  rearing  problems. 
One  must  go  all  out  for  a  big  frame  before  laying 
commences.  The  power  of  observation  plays 
a  vital  part  during  the  growing  stages,  and  it  is 
surprising  that  so  few  are  able  to  tell  whether 
pullets  are  backward  or  forward  at  a  given  age. 
But  therein  lies  success  in  rearing.  I  am  afraid 
that  most  poultry-keepers  are  too  eager  to  get 
their  puUets  into  lay,  risldng  everything  so  long 
as  they  can  beat  their  friends  over  that  first  egg. 
I  always  find  tiiat  the  owners  are  disappointed 
when  their  pullets  look  pale  about  the  headpoints 
at  four  months  or  so  ;  they  are  happy  only  if 
the  youngsters  have  blood-red  combs  and  wattles. 
This  should  be  reversed,  as  the  reddening  up  of 
the  headpoints  at  too  early  an  age  means  that 
the  ovary  and  laying  organs  are  too  forward. 
Most  poultry-keepers  go  too  heavy  with  the 
fish  or  meat  meal,   whicli  is  a  mistake. 

Avoid  Coarse  Headpoints. — Another  serious 
fault  I  find  present  in  all  classes  for  males  that 
I  judge  is  the  coarse  nature  of  the  headgear.  And 
I  find  that  while  the  owner  often  selects  a  good 
■utility  pullet,  he  fails  badly  when  selecting  a 
male  bird.  The  fancier  in  many  breeds  adores 
size,  no  matter  whether  it  be  in  comb  or  wattle — ■ 


'■  beef  "  is  an  objective.  Tne  utility  breeder  must 
not  tread  the  same  path,  and  I  have  noticed  the 
failing  very  forcibly  with  White  Leghorn  and 
White  Wyandotte  males.  I  find  myself  handling 
a  good  bird  in  other  respects  until  I  come  to  the 
headpoints,  when  the  wattles  and  comb  are  of 
the  "  half-a-pound-of-steak "  kind.  The  wattles 
in  all  utility  males  should  be  of  very  fine  texture 
and  silky  to  the  touch,  not  thick  and  coarse  or 
fleshy.  The  comb  should  be  on  similar  lines, 
viz.,  of  super-fine  texture,  as  against  mere  beef. 
I  prefer  to  be  able  to  hold  the  wattles  in  my 
fingers,  rather  than  in  my  hands. 

Selecting  Utility  Males. — Coming  to  the 
combs  of  male  birds,  White  Wyandotte  cockerels 
of  the  utility  kind  usually  met  with  have  large 
"  half-pound "  combs  that  are  more  suited  to 
Redcaps,  in  which  breed  the  comb  should  be 
5  inches  by  4  inches.  Personally  I  prefer  on  a 
utility  White  Wyandotte  cockerel  a  comb  that 
in  no  way  obstructs  the  eyes.  It  should  be  broad 
in   the   front    and  should   tap;-r   off   towards   the 


CRO.'VD     LANGSHAN. 

A  graceful  cockerel  of  a  breed  that  offers  beauty 

with  utility.      The  property  of  Mr,  R.  0.  Ridley, 

Docking  Hall,  King's  Lynn. 

rear  in  wedge-shaped  fashion,  the  leader  following 
the  arch  of  the  neck  and  not  sticking  upright, 
as  in  the  Hamburgh.  It  should  not  be  flat  on 
top  or  be  covered  with  large  holes — "  thumb- 
marks" — but  should  be  fuU  of  work  or  small, 
raised  points.  Such  a  neat  comb  will  leave  the 
face  quite  open  when  viewed  from  all  angles, 
and  that  is  my  ideal.  It  cannot  be  comfortable 
for  any  male  bird  to  have  an  abnormally  large 
comb,  and  I  am  sure  it  does  not  help  fertility 
and  is  often  the  cause  of  loss  of  condition  in  the 
breeding  season.  Again,  it  needs  to  be  fiUed 
with  blood  that  could  be  better  utilised  elsewhere, 
and  one  has  but  to  watch  the  bird  continuously  , 
shaking  its  hea-d  to  note  that  it  is  not  over- 
pleased  with  matters.  Large  wattles,  too,  readily 
get  frostbitten,  and  often  result  in  loss  of  tone 
by  the  bird  through  the  wattles  getting  attacked 
by  cold  winds,  after  being  immersed  in  the 
drinking  water. 

Headpoints    of    White     Leghorns. — In    the 

case  of  White  Leghorn  cockerels  I  like  to  see  about 


the  headgear  the  same  fine  texture  I  have  already 
referred  to.  The  comb  should  be  thin  and  fine 
in  texture,  although  it  should  be  firm  at  the  base 
and  remain  upright  in  carriage  without  a  drop. 
The  wattles  should  also  be  thin  and  silky,  and 
not  fleshy.  One  usually  sees  more  birds  with 
"  beefy  "  headpoints  than  with  the  ideal  I  have 
described.  I  do  not  like  a  ridiculously  small 
comb  on  a  large  male,  but  I  do  detest  a  big  beefy 
comb  on  a  small  cockerel ;  let  texture  be  one 
of  the  main  points  of  guidance  for  utility  qualities. 
Other  common  faults  in  cockerels  of  the  two 
breeds  mentioned  are  an  excess  of  red  pigment 
in  the  shanks  and  yellow  or  straw-coloured  top 
plumage.  The  shanks  should  be  yellow  in  both 
breeds,  and  the  red  coloiu-ing  is  getting  far  too 
common.  The  yellow  feathers  should  be  taken 
notice  of,  because  there  are  cockerels  of  the  snow- 
white  kind  which  always  remain  a  pure  dead- 
white,  i.e.,  by  breeding  and  heredity,  just  as  there 
are  those  with  yellow  tops  w"hich  always  will 
have   such   feathering. 

Influencing  Exteriors. — -Tlie  utility  poultry- 
keeper  needs  to  take  a  page  out  of  the  book  of 
the  fancier,  who  has  always  been  able  to  get  by 
his  methods  of  breeding  any  points  desired.  It 
is  well  to  remember  that  the  male  plays  a  very 
important  part  in  influencing  exteriors  ;  bearing 
this  in  mind,  one  will  not  use  a  male  with  beefy 
headgear  or  straw-coloured  top  imless  absolutely 
compelled  to.  A  very  common  fault  with  White 
Wyandotte  males  is  feathering  on  the  shanks, 
and  such  cockerels  should  be  avoided.  Take  the 
case  of  Black  Leghorns,  where  the  shanks  should 
be  yellow,  one  would  not  employ  a  male  with 
black-colotured  legs.  In  like  manner  avoid  a 
Rhode  Island  Red  cockerel  which  has  a  lemon- 
coloured  neck-hackle.  I  have  often  traced  these 
faults  from  grandfather  to  father  and  then  on 
to  the  son,  whereas  selection  would  have  helped 
to  blot  them  out.  One  needs  for  utility  purposes 
a  cockerel  that  is  of  fine  texture  throughout, 
even  the  shanks  being  fine  and  round  in  bone 
and  covered  with  small,  tight  scales.  And  one 
needs  a  bird  that  stands  wide  and  firm  on  his 
legs  and  is  full  of  activity.  Avoid  a  male  that 
is  coarse  and  sluggish  in  his  movements. 

The  Croad  Langshan. — I  was  ever  an  admirer 
of  the  Croad  Langshan  and  vrish  more  poultry- 
breeders  would  take  it  up.  The  club  standard 
is,  with  a  few  exceptions,  a  utility  one,  as  it  aims 
at  a  fine-textirred,  active  bird.  But  judges  vary 
so  in  their  views  and  in  their  rendering  of  the 
club  standard.  Thus  we  often  see  big,  flufty 
specimens  winning  which  are  decidedly  coarse 
throughout,  and  many  would  be  Black  Orpingtons 
with  the  feathers  ofi  their  legs.  For  utility 
purposes  I  prefer  the  medium-sized,  tight-feathered. 
Croad  with  activity  written  all  over  it,  and  having 
handled  so  many  specimens  for  likely  laying 
merits,  I  know  my  ideal  exists  and  is  obtainable. 
I  am  never  happier  than  when  "measuring" 
fancy  specimens  and  do  not  miss  the  opportunity 
when  it  is  presented.  At  the  Dairy  Show  I  handled, 
by  request,  Mr.  R.  O.  Ridley's  Croad  pullet,  and 
to  my  surprise  it  was  a  four  and  a  half  finger 
bird  for  abdominal  capacity,  with  beautiful 
texture  of  flesh,  feather  and  bone.  It  was  just 
my  ideal  of  a  utility-plus-beauty  Croad.  Time 
was  when  this  breed  stood  out  alone  for  colour 
of  egg-shell,  but  many  are  neglecting  this  factor 
and  also  that  of  egg-production.  More's  the 
pity  ! 
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HEBDITGHS 
POULTRY  FOODS 

Specially   prepared  for 

Egg  Productian  aud 

Chick  Rearing. 


THE    tCLIPSt    LAYING 

MEAL.  Guaranteed  the 
best  Poultry  Meal  ou  the 
Market.    21/-  per  cwt. 

"  H.H."  POULTRY  MEAL. 

For  Growing  Stock. 
21/-  per  cwt. 

•  PEERLESS"     BISCUIT 

MEAL.      33/- per  cwt. 
"ARCADIA"       BISCUIT 

MEAL.  25  per  cent. 
Meat.    33/-  per  cwt. 


"UTOPIA"  BISCUIT 
MEAL.  25per rent.  Fish 
Meal.     33/-  per  cwt. 

DRY  MASH,  hest  quality. 
22/-  per  cwt. 

ECLIPSE  DRYHSlTCk 
FOOD.  For  Baby  Chicks. 
31/6  per  cwt. 

Eclipse  Dry  Chick  Food  saves 
Inbojr,  swes  trouble,  saves 
expense,  s.ives  llae  chicks,  aod 
s^uvs  til-'  profits 

WESS  EX     DRY    CHICK 

FOOD.  For  older  Chicks. 

31  /6  per  cwt^ 

MIXED  CORN    for  adult 

f.iwW.  2G/6  per  cwt. 
SUSSEX  GROUND  OATS. 

34/6  per  cwt.,  carr.  paid. 


CiitaliiRue  of  Poultry    Appli- 
ances and  ii  Lame  Range  of 
Poultry      Houses      is       Sent 
Post     Free. 


A  Splendid  Poioltpy  House 

FOR     THE     GARDEN 


IS     THE 


(( 


DREADNOUGHT 


n 


Size,  Gft.  long,  4ft.  wide,  4ft.  high. 

The  Dreadnought  is  builfc  (on  a  stroni?  frame),  of  Best  Swedish  Deal  Boards,  tonj;:iied  aud 
s!rooved  and  V-jointed.  Strona  well-hin?ed  door,  slidins  up-and-down  shutter  over  window 
which  is  protected  with  wire  netting  of  one  irch  mesh.  Hen  doorat  the  end,  two  substantial 
perches.  Tlie  house  is  well  made  and  sent  out  iu  sections  with  screws  for  erectintf.  The 
cost  is  only  75/-  Floor  21/-  extra.  Tliree  Dreadnoughts  for  £10  18  6  Six  for  £21  12  0 
CarriaG;e  paid  in  England  and  Wales.  Prompt  despatch.  If  it  is  desired  to  have  the  house 
pickled,  the  cost  is  16  in  thf  "t  extra. 


HARRY    HEBDITCH,  "f  MARTOCK,  SOMERSET 

Britain's  Premiep  Poultry  Appliance  Makers^ 

Poultry  Appliance  Makers  to  H.M.  THE  KING  <f  H.R.H.   THE  PRLXCE  OF  WALES. 
J  ottltry  Ati0liatice  Makers  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  etc. 


HEBDITGHS 

SPECIAL   POULTRY 
FOODS 

are  used  by  Poultry  Keepers 
all  over  the  Kingdom. 

BEST     QUALITY     FISH 
MEAL.  26/-  per  cwt. 

GRANULATED  MEAT. 
No.  1,  30/-  per  cwt. 
No.  2.  27/6  per  cwt. 


MEAT 
MEAL. 


AND       BONE 

27/6  per  cwt. 


BONE  MEAL. 
21/-  per  cwt. 


CLOVER  HAY  MEAL. 
11/6  per  cwt. 

PEAT    MOSS. 

7/6  per   cwt.      Prepared 
fine,  specially  for  Poultry. 

FLINT  GRIT.  5/-  per  cwt. 

COCKLE  SHELL. 

8/-  per  cwt. 

The  above  prices  in- 
clude sacks,  are  free  on 
rail  and  carriage  for- 
ward, with  the  exception 
of  Sussex  Oats  which 
are  carriage   paid. 

Our  mixtures  are  guar- 
anteed absolutely  free  from 
grit,  Castor  bean,  Cotton 
Seed  residue,  or  any  injuri- 
ous matter. 

IT  IS  IMPORTANT  THAT  YOU 
GIVE  YOUR  NEAREST  STATION 


The    Cnialogue   is  Sent   Free 

t,nd   Posf   Free.     Send  your 

aildiess  on  a  post  card  and 

get  it 


ii 


DUX    AND     DRAKES 


u 


Grand  lot  of  1910  .ind  1920  White  Kunner  Ducks  and 
Drakes,  and  a  few  Drakes  from  my  1919  Dairy  Show,  etc., 
winning  Buff  Orpington  Ducks.  Also  Golden.  Silver.  White 
Wyandottes  Khode  Island  Reds.  White  Leghorns  and  Black 
Wyandotte  IJaiitams.  Over  500  prizes  won.   Moderate  prices. 

SYDNEY  HILLER,  F.B.S.A. 

CLEVELAND  POULTRY  FARM,  STANDON,  Herts 


SPECIALITE 

SHRUBS   &  TREES 

Fop   autumn    colour 

(Carriage  Paid) 


.  N.  GAUNTLETT  &  Co..  Ltd.. 

Japanese  Nurseries.  CHIDDINGFOLD.  Surrey. 


The  Finest  White  Carnation  ^'S-„TSiv.  " 


(i 


WHITE    PEARL" 


has  no  rival  in  all  the  year  round  perpetual  Carnations.  Look  out  for 
it  at  the  Carnation  Show  on  Nov.  30th  and  Dec.  1st;  also  for  Lady 
InverfoFth  (the  ladies'  carnation),  Uord  Lambourne  (the  best  deei- 
red),  all  have  receiv(.-d  awards  of  merit.  Sheila  GreeF  (the  improved 
Fire  I  .low),  and  Mfs.  R.  Gerrish  (the  new  apncot  colourl  Particulars 
0!"  all  these  in  our  new  lllnbtratcd  Catal-j^ue,  post  free. 

Bush   Hiti   Park, 
ENFIELD,  rVllDDX. 


STUART  LOW  &  CO., 


THEY  ARE  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

ALL     HANDMADE. 

ARTISTIC  FERN  PANS 
AND     BULB      BOWLS. 

State  Quantities   and  sizes  req\ 
"Carriage  Paid  "" 


quotation, 
List~PRBE 


tired,   and  have 
write  lor  Price 


RICHARD    8ANKEY    &   SON,   LTD. 
Royal  Potteries,  Bulwell,  Nottingham 


ORDER  YOUR  FRUIT  TREES 

NOW 

FROM   THE   HOME  OF  FRUIT 


STRONG  FRUITING 

CORDONS 

5/-    to    7/6    each. 

IN  THE  LEADI>'G  SOIIT.S  OF  APPLES,  PEARS 

ETC. 


AN"  EXTEA    FINE   STOCK  OF 

QUICK  FRUITING  TREES 

BUSH,   STANDARD   AND 

HALF  STANDARD  APPLES,  PEARS, 

PLUMS,  etc. 

My  Trees  being  exceptionally  rooted  give  quick 
returns.  See  illustration  and  Mr.  Cootes'  testimony, 
page  8  in  Fruit  List,  post  tree. 

Doz. 
CURRANTS,  leading  sorts,  strong  bushes,  from  9/- 
OOOSEBERRIES,  „  ,,  „  15/- 

WORCESTER  BERRY  (My  Introduction) 
Strong  Bushes  or  Cordons  from  3/6  each 

,,  ,,  ,,  extra  strong  5/-  to  7/6  each 


Every   Fruit  Order  should   include  my 

Grand  New  Dessert  Apple, 

QUEEN    MARY. 

For  Coloured   Plate  of  this  and  full  descriptions  of 
all  other  Iruit  worth  grmving,  see  Catalogue,  post  free. 


EDWARD  J.   PARSONS,  .rhs 

Fruit  Specialist,  WORCESTER. 


FRUIT  TREES 

AND    ROSES. 

GOOSEBERRIES,  CURRANTS, 

RASPBERRIES,  etc. 


Write  for  Catalogue. 

W.SEABROOK&SONS,Ltd. 

The    Nurseries,    Chelmsford 


PLANTING  SEASON. 


GEO.    JAGKMAN  &  SON, 

WOKING  NURSERIES, 
SURREY. 

{Established  over  a  Century  } 
Invite  inspection  of  tlieir  large  and  varied  stock  of 

ORNAMENTAL     TREES     AND     SHRUBS. 
ROSES,   CLIMBERS. 
FRUIT  AND  FOREST  TREES. 
HERBACEOUS     AND     ALPINE     PLANTS. 

200  -Icres  of  Stock  to  select  from. 
Catalogues  free  on  Application. 


Advice  given  on  all    matters   appertaining  to 

LANDSCAPE   GARDENING 

and     Estate     Improvements. 
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No.  49a. — Small   Greenhouse. 

Size  lOft.  by  8ft.  (other  sizes  made).      Painted  two 
coats.     Glazed  with  13  oz.  glass. 

Price  on  application. 

Ready   for    immediate    delivery.     Carriage  Paid   to 
stations  in  England  and  Wales. 


You  can  erect  this  Green- 
house in   90   minutes. 

This  splendid  Greenhouse  for  Amateurs  comes  to  you  in  sections — 
glazed,  painted,  and  complete  in  every  detail — everything  so 
accurately  fitted  (even  bolt  holes  ready  drilled)  that  in  about  90 
mmutes  you  can  erect  and  have  it  ready  for  occupation.  The 
parts  fit  together  almost  as  easily  as  a  sectional  bookcase. 

The  illustrations  show  :  (1)  No.  49a,  Greenhouse  in  actual  use.  (2)  The 
Sections  of  one  halt  of  the  house  put  together.  (3)  The  constructional  units 
of  the  other  half  of  the  house,  forming  one  side,  half  of  roof,  and  one  end. 

It  is  advisable  to  set  the  House  on  a  45-inch  brick  footing,  or  we  can  supply 
tarred  sleepers  at  extra  cost. 

This  Greenhouse  has  the  characteristics  of  all  B.  &  P.  Structures 
— sturdy  strength  and  splendid  finish — given  by  the  best  of 
sound  selected  materials,  built  up  by  skilled  craftsmen — the  only 
kind  of  buildings  which  give  convincing  value  for  money  in 
lasting  usefulness. 

Enquiries  invited  for  Heating   Systems,   Conservatories' 

Vinery     Ranges,     Peach     Houses,     Carnation     Houses, 

Garden      Frames,      etc.,      of      all      descriptions,      with 

requisite  accessories. 

WRITE    FOR     LIST    OF    GARDEN    FRAMES 
AND    SMALL    GREENHOUSES. 


Boult^'Sfeul^ 


TELEGRAMS- 


LONDON    OFFICE, 

BOULTON.  NORWICH    :   CHicf    OfflCC    &  WofkS  \    "S-^.  Q"""  VICTORIA  ST. 
TELEPHONE.  "NOR     ^V     I     C     H    •    '""'"'''^     CENTIUl     10HD€II 


NORWICH        8S1 


CENTIUl   4643 


AVOID 


LOSS 


7^i 


USE 


ot. 


l^'^^E  BANDING  COMPOSI 

'^^V  BROTHERS  LlMlTE^ 

.^OCKP0RT.CHESH,lP^ 


SAVE 


MONEY 


Sample     ...     2/-  2  lb.      ...      5/- 

11b 3/-  7  1b.      ...15/9 

Post  free  from  K.\Y  BROS.   Ltd.   Stockport. 


^0m0m0i0m^t0iL\ 


I 


WORTH  KNOWING 

"THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURISTS"  will 
forward,  post  free,  a  copy  of  any  of  the  under- 
mentioned Publications  : 

"WOODS"  HORTICULTURAL  SUNDRIES   sl^dllustrated) 

GARDEN  SCHEMES  28 

FENCING   LIST  12 

"OLD  STONE"  44 

,,  "Manures&Howto  Apply"  24  „ 

„  Poultry  and  Bea  Appliances    8  ,, 

Wm.  WOOD  &  SON,  Ltd. 

GARDEN     DESIGNERS    AND    CONTRACTORS 

TAPLOW,  BUCKS. 


Great   Sale  of  first-class  Hardy  Plants,   Flowering  Shrubs  and   Bulbous  Plants. 

MESSRS.    PROTHEROE    &    MORRIS  are  instructed  by  Messrs.   R.  Wallace  &  Co.,   Ltd.   (who    a;( 
removing  their  business   to   Tunbridge  Wells)   to   Sell  by  Auction  on  the   Premises, 

K!il]:i.fielcl   Ga<x*clens,  Colcliestex:*, 

on  Monday  and  Tuesday,   November  29th  and  30th,  at  12  o'clock,   the  first   portion   of  the  stock   of    iiu 
above  for  which  this  firm  is  so  famous  and  for  which  they  have  received  many  awards  at  the  R.H.S.  Sho\\s 

The  Sale  will  include 

25,000  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  15,000  ALPINES 

10,000  IRIS,  including  some  of  Mr.   Bliss's  new  seedlings.     Eremurus  in  great  variety,  rare  Lilies  anc 

bulbous  plants.   New  Chinese  Berberis,   Flowering   Shrubs,   Dwarf  Rock   Conifers,  etc.,  etc. 

The    whole    of    the    stock    offered    is   in    first-class  condition,   fit   for  immediite   planting,    and   will   be 

lotted  to  suit  large  and  small  buyers. 

C'ltalognes    when    ready   may  he  obtained  from   Messrs.    R.    Wallace    <?   Co..    Ltd.,  on   the    *^'emises.    and    The  Old 

Gardens.    Bayham    Road.    Tunbridge    Wei's.    <ind  o>   the   .Auctioneers.  67  cS  68.   Cheapside.   London.   B.C.  2. 


EUREKA 


WEED 
KILLER 


LABOUR  SAVERS.  "EUREKA"  Iawin  Sand,  SO)Lfume. 
N icon rie.  Insecticides,  fumers, sprays  and  other  chemicals 
AND  Sundries  see  List  Please  ask  your  agent  for  the  Eureka 
ARTICLES-ThEV  are  always  satisfactory     IFArff  DIFFICULTY 

■  N   OBTAINING    WE  SEND   DIRECT,     CARRIAGE   PAID. 


MLINSOHlTnAYWARD  L"  LINCOLN. 


H.  J.  JONES' 

Catalogue  of  his  GOLD   MEDAL  collections  of 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  HARDY 
PHLOX    and     MICHAELMAS    DAISIES 

now  ready.  This  contains  much  useful  information, 
also  select  list  of  other  interesting  and  popular  hardy 
subjects  for  the  garden. 

Post  free,  2d.  stamp. 

Ryecroft  Nurseries,  Lewisham,  S.E.13 


32nd   SEASON. 

MRS.    PYM'S  FAMOUS   PLANTS 

GOOD    AND    CHEAP. 

24/-  worth  for  20/-     Any  quantity  sent.     All  post  frei 
or  carriage  paid  passenger  train.     No   delay. 

Wallflowers,  all  colours,  separate  or  mixed  new  hybrid! 
50,  2,-,  100,  3/-,  500,  12,'-. 

Magnificent  Strong  Transplanted  Hardy  Perennials! 
Rockery  Plants,  Spring  Flowering  Plants,  Greenhouse 
Plants,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Vegetable  Plants,  etc 
Catalogue  Free. 

MRS.  PYM,  F.R.H.S., 

VINE  HOUSE,  WOODSTON,  PETERBOROUGH 


GARDENING  MADE    EASY 

Edited  by  E.  T.  COOK 

200    Page*. 


Illustration*, 
n  Oloth,  2/6.       By  poat,  3d,  axtra 


PRICE  21-  Net. 

Published  at  the  Offices  of  "Country  Life,"  20.  Tavibtocl 
Street,  Covent  Garder,  W.C.2. 
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NARCISSI 

FOR   PRESENT   PLANTING.     Wo   have   grand   stocks  of 
these,  and  all  bulbs  are  of  the  finest  quality. 

Amazon.  Wonderful  form  and  substance, 
perianth  pure  white,  cup  canary-yellow 

Barri  conspicuus.  Broad  short  cup,  rimmed 
w  ith  orange-scarlet 

Beatrice.  Drooping  white  perianth  and  citron- 
shaded  cup 

Oandy  Dick.  Rich  golden  cup  with  orange- 
Tfd  margin 

Emperor.  Golden  trumpets,  of  great  size. 
Extra  selected    . . 

Flora  Wilson.  White  perianth,  yellow  cup 
shaded  orange -scarlet    .  . 

Oloria  Mundi.  F.C.C  A  grand  flower  :  rich 
yellow,  wide  crown  suffused  with  orange  red 

Glory  of  Leiden.  Rich  yellow.  Stems  boldly 
held,  stoutly  built  flowers 

John  Bain.  White  perianth,  small  citron  cup. 
A  favourite  for  cutting  :  good  for  naturalising 

Lucifer,  F.C  C.  White  stellate  perianth; 
narrow  glowing  orange  scarlet  cup 

JVIinnie  Hume.  Perianth  white,  large  spread- 
ing cup  at  first  citron  passing  to  wliite 

Miriam  Barton.  Perianth  and  cup  pale 
primrose,  the  flowers  last  well. . 

Mme.  de  Qraaff.  F.C.C.  The  loveliest  and 
most  refined  of  the  white  trumpets  . . 

Mme.  Piemp.  Large  w^ell-formed  flowers, 
golden-yellow  trumpet,  white  perianth 

Mrs.  Camm.  Broad  pure  white  perianth, 
creamy-white  trumpet 

Mrs.  Langtry.  F.C.C.  Stout  broad  creamy- 
white  perianth,  large  pale  primrose  frilled  cup 

Obvallaris,  the  Tenby  Daffodil.  Rich  yellow, 
dwarf,  early 

Poeticus  Almira.  Stout  white  perianth, 
large  red-rimmed  eye 

Poeticus  Glory  of  Lisse.  A  fine  Poeticus, 
like  Ornatus  but  much  larger  and  earlier 

poeticus  Qrandiflorus.  Large  pure  white 
perianth,  neat  eye,  rimmed  crimson  . . 

Poeticus  Ornatus.  Pure  white,  scarlet- 
rimmed  eye.  Indispensable  for  forcing  and 
naturalising.      Extra  selected 

Selected  00/-  1,000 

Sir  Watkin.  Perianth  primrose^  cup  rich 
yellow,  a  bold  handsome  flower 

Victoria.  Trumpet  clear  rich  yellow.  Forces 
finely 

White  Lady.  A.M.  White  perianth,  large 
frilled  pale  canary-yellow  cup.    Vigorous 

Wm.     Qoldring.     Pure    white.      A    graceful 

pendent  flower  that  naturalises  well  . .  . .     2/6      18/- 

Write  for  Bulb  Catalogue  giviyio  full  particulars. 
SPECIALCOLLECTIONS  FOR  PRESENT  PLANTING 


lioz. 

100 

4/- 

30/- 

1/9 

12/- 

2/6 

18/- 

2/fl 

18/- 

2/9 

21/- 

3/- 

21/- 

4/- 

28/- 

3/6 

26/- 

1/6 

10/6 

2/6 

18/- 

1/6 

10/- 

1/0 

11/6 

3/- 

21/- 

2/6 

18/- 

3/- 

21/- 

1/6 

10/- 

2/6 

18/- 

2/6 

18/- 

2/- 

17/- 

2/- 

17/- 

2/- 

15/- 

1/6 

10/6 

3/- 

21/- 

3/- 

21/- 

3/- 

21/- 

'••  A  "   COLLECTION. 

Emperor  Gloria  Mundi  Jlrs.  Langtry 

Glory  of  Leiden    Barri  Conspicuus     Poeticus  Ornatus 
Mme.  de  Graatf    John  Bain  Poeticus  Glory  of  Lisse 

Slinnie  Hume 
10  of  each  of  above,  100  m  all  for      ..      15/- 
30        ,,      ■  ,,  300        „  ..      37/6 

50         ,.         .,  500         ,,  ..      70/- 

Caniagc  free  for  call. 


"  B  "   COLLECTION. 

Empress  Obvallaris  Amazon 

J.  B.  Camm  Victoria  White  Lady 

Mme.  Plemp         Lucifer  Poeticus  Grandifloius 

Flora  Wilson 
10  of  each  of  above,  100  in  all,  for     . .      18/6 
30        „        ,,  300        „  . .      50/- 

50        ,.         .,  500        „  ..      84/- 

Carriage  free  for  cash. 

"  C  "   COLLECTION. 

Glory  of  Leiden        Lucifer  White  Lady 

Mme.  de  Graaft        Amazon  Flora  Wilson 

Gloria  Mundi  Poeticus  Glory  of  Lisse 

10  of  each  of  above,     80  in  at',  for     . .      17/6 
240         „  ..      45/- 


30 
50 


400 
Carriage  free  for  cash. 


80. 


You  cannot  obtain  better  value  in  Narcissi  than  the  above 
offers  and  collections.    The  Bulbs  are  all  extra  fine  and  large. 

.SeTid  a  card  for  our  general  Bulb  Catalogue  avd  Aew 
Hardy  Plant  List,  also  list  of  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons. 

R.  WALLACE  &  CO.,  LTD. 

(L.ITF.   I'V   COLCHESIEE), 

THEOLD  GARDENS,  TUNBRIOGE  WELLS. 


98  lbs.  Ironi    1  lb.    of    seed 

was    the   Crop    raised    by    a 
customer  from  our 

SCOTCH     SEED 
POTATOES 

Send  now   for   our    Price   List  and   place 
your      order      for      November      delivery. 

We  Guarantee  Satis/action. 

THYNE  &  SON,  „:,XL,  DUNDEE 


Send  your   order  novo  for 

THE   NEW    RASPBERRY 

LLOYD  GEORGE  PERPETUAL  FRUITING 

13/-  iier  doz. 
Also  my  now  Violet,  20/-  per  duz,,  carria^jc  paid, 

J.   J.    KETTLE,    Violet   Farm,  Corfe   Mullen,    Dorset. 

BORDER   CARNATIONS 

of  tlif  rtiiest  varii'tios,  iturluiliric  Elizabeth  Schilfner,  Lad.v 
Hermoine  (Leander),  etc.,  from  18/-  doz.,  as  well  as  the  best 

PERPETUAL   CARNATIONS    for    Border    Planting, 

of  which  we  m;il;e   a  special  olfcr  in  our   now  lllustr.ated 
Catalogue,  post  free. 

STUART  LOW  &  CO.,  Bush  Hill    Park, 

ENFIELD,     MIDDLESEX 


HARDY    PRIMULAS 

SEE    ARTICLE    PAGE    577 
I  can  supply  strong  Plants  of  the  following  varieties  : 


*ASTHORE  SEEDLINGS,  the  result  o!  .Mussing  P. 
Beesiaiia  and  P.  BiUleyana,  giving  a  beautiful  range 
of  colours  from  orange  and  yellow  to  various  shades 
of  pinks,  lilacs  and  mauves  ;  2Ut 9d 

*BEESIANA,  whorls  of  rich  purple  flowers,  with  vellow 
oye  ;  iUt 9d 

^BULLEYANA,  whorls  of  rich  golden  yellow  flowers  ; 
one  of  the  best ;  2ift 9d. 

*HELODOXA,  "The  Glory  of  the  Marsh  "  primrose, 
a  tall  strong  grower,  sending  up  whorls  of  pale  yellow 
flowers,  and  with  tine  green  wrinkled  foliage,  which 
remains  practically  evergreen  :    3-4ft.  ;    A.M.R.H.S.      1/6 
See  page  577. 

*JAPONICA,  one  of  the  best  for  naturalising.  I  offer 
plants  in  mixed  colours,  white,  blush,  pink,  San- 
gninea,  blood-red,  and  the  type — a  purplish  crimson  ; 

2>.-3ft.       ..         ■ 9d. 

A  small  quantity  of  seed  to  colour,  at  1/-  pkt. 

JULIAE,  a  dwarf  growing  variety,  throwing  up  a  mass 
of  rosy  purple  flowers  in  early  Spring  ;    4in.   .  .  . .      9d. 

"LISSADELL  HYBRID  (P.  Pulverulenta  and 
P.  Cockburniana),  a  strong  grower,  whorls  of 
flowers  with  mealy  stems.  The  colour  is  an  intense 
scarlet  of  various  shades,  dark  green  wrinkled  foliage  ; 
a  very  handsome  antl  striking  variety  ;  2:V-3ft.  .  .  Od. 
FRESH    SEED    OF    ALL    THOSE    rV|(\RKED 


Each  Each 

*LISSADELL   HYBRID   "AILIN   AROON,"  bright 

scarlet  ;   2ft.  ;  A.M. JR.H.S l/« 


*LiSSADELL  HYBRID  "  RED  HUQH,"  intense  flery 

red:  2ft 1/6 

These  two   named   varieties   (jf  I.issadell   Hybrid 
come  fairly  true  from  seed. 

POISSONI,  a  late  flowering  variety,  bright  rosy  mauve 
rtowcis  in  whorls  on  thin  wiry  stems  :   2ft.     . .         . .      Od. 

*  PULVERULENTA, purplish  crimson  flowers,  in  whorls 
on  tall  mealy  stems  ;   a  very  strong  grower  ;    oft.      ..      Od. 

I  can  book  orders  for  spring  delivery  for  strong  trans- 
planted  Seedlings   of  the   following    at  5/-    per   dozen. 

INVOLUCRATA,  heads  of  white  flowers,  from  strong 
tufts  of  glossj"  green  leaves  ;    likes  a  moist  position  •    ('in. 

SIKKIMENSIS,  pale  primrose  flowers  in  drooping  umbels  ; 
a  very  pretty-  variety  ;    9in. 

VEITCHII,   rosy   purple   flowers   with   yellow  eye,   downy 

lea\'es  ;     'Jin. 

*VITTATA,  may  be  described  as  a  jniri)le  sikkimensis, 
throwing  up  stems  with  drooping  unilfcis  of  reddish  purple 
flowers,  with  mealy  calyxes,  briglit  u'lossv  green  foliage  ; 
IHt. 

WARDII,  like  Involucrata,  but  of  a  delicate  lilac  shade 


CAN    BE    SUPPLIED    AT    1/-    AND    2/6    PER     PACKET. 


G.     H.     DALRYMPLE 

The  Nurseries,  BARTLEY,  SOUTHAMPTON. 


THE    VALUE 


T^Hli  great  value  of  the 
Sl.^de  Frame   lies  in 
the    following    important 
points ; — 

It  is  portable. 

It  can  be  quickly  assembled. 

It  can  be  extended  to  any 
length. 

It  can  be  easily  dismantled. 

It  is  proof  against  all 
forces  of  nature  in- 
jurious to  garden  pro- 
duce. 

It  conserves  the  maximum 
quantity  of  natural  heat. 

All  gardens,  allotments 
and  smalt  holdings  will  bt\ 
benefited  by  Slade  Frames. 

Don  7  hesitate  to  enquiv': 
about  the  Slade  'Sectional 
Garden  Frame. 


SLADE 

SECrrOKAL 

GARDEN  FRAME 

WRITE  TO-DAY 
FOR  BOOKLET  B, 
WHICH  TELLS  YOU 
ALL    ABOUT    IT 


THE   PRICES 


FREE    ON   RAIL. 

TypeA. — Single  frame, two 
lights,  size  4ft.  by  3ft.  by 
15m.  by  9in.,  as  illustrated. 

£2     9     6 


Type  A. — Double  frame, 
lour  lights,  size  8ft.  by  3ft. 
by  15in.  by  9in. 

£4     13     0 

Quotations  (includirig  car- 
nage  to   any    part   of   the 
United    Ivmgdom)    will    be 
furnithed  on  request. 

The  SLADE  SYNDICATE  LTD. 

(Directors  :  E.  J.  W.  Slade 
and  M.  W.  Slade), 

35,  Surrey  St.  Strand,  W.C.  2. 


vni. 
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Work  in  Comfort 
with  warm  feet 

You  can  defy  the  damp  if  you  wear  a  pair  of 
CALOR  CLOGS.  They're  just  as  comfortable 
and  warm  as  boots,  but  they're  much  cheaper. 
With  a  pair  of  Calor  Clofis  you  can  work  in  the 
worst  weather,  and  still  have  dry  feet  at  the  end 
of  the  day.  Calor  Clogs  are  made  of  good  grain 
leather,  lined  with  felt.  Soles  are  of  wood. 
Well  finished  and  useful.  For  men  and  women. 
Price  8/11.  post  paid.    No.  C529. 

Also  in  lacine  Style  Ci24. 
Sizes  3  to  5    -    7/11      |     Sizes  6  to  11    -    8/6 

Men's  and  Women's  Watertit^bl  Derby  Clot's,  a; 
9/6.  12,6.  14/6  :  Children's  Clogs,  from  4/ 11  ; 
Wellington  Clogs,  felt  lined  and  unlined.  16/6 
and  226:  Rubber  Wellingtons,  Men's  sizes, 
18  6  and  21/-.  Women's  sizes.  17/6  and  19/11, 
Children's,  from  12/6;  Men's  Long  Rubber 
Thigh  Boots.  21/-.  All  post  paid. 
Send  for  our  free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

WM.  PATTERSON  &  SONS 

B89  OVERGATE  DUNDEE. 


« 


THE    SILVER    MEDAL 

HORSE  SHOE 
BOILER 

THE  PREMIER  HEATER  FOR  SMALL 
GREENHOUSES.  ENSURES  FULL  HEAT 
WITH     LEAST     FUE        AND      ATTENTION 


>» 


COMPLETE      APPARATUS      NOW      FROU      STOC 
List  42  Free. 

CHAS.    P.    KINNELL   &    CO..   LTD., 
65.  65a,  Southwark  St.,  London,  S.E.  1. 


GROW  YOUR  OWN  VEGETABLES  FREE  FROM  DISEASE  WITH 


THE  MOST  PERFECT 

FERTILIZER 

FOR 


GREENHOUSES. 
GARDENS. 
'    -       LAWNS.  6? 


THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  AND 
COMfLETE  SUBSTITUTE  for  STABLE  MANURE 


SCIENTIFICALLY     AND     CHEMICALLY     PREPARED. 

In  the  form  of  a  leaf-mould,  ready  for  use  at  any  time,  In  the  same  way,  and  for  ail  purposes  that  stable  manure  Is  put.  Goes  further 

(4  bushels  equalling  15  cwts.).  gives  better  result.  Is  clean  to  handle,  sweet  smelling,  and  free  from  weeds,  worms,  etc. 

Report  of  Royal   Horticultural   Society,      "Your  Patented  Hop  Manure  has  been  used  in  the  Society's  Gardens  at 

Wis  ey,  and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  It  has  proved  escelleot  for  the  flower  borders,  (rult  and  vecetables  grown  both  under 

glass  and  out  in  tlie  open  air."  (Signed)    W.  WiLKS,  Secretarj-. 

A  Beautiful  Free  Booklet  Rii'itia  full  Particulars  and  testimonials  sent  on  receipt  of  Postcard. 

■V-  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS;  GENUINE  ONLY  IN  OUR  MARKED  BAGS,  CONTAINING  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS.  -WE 

Prices,  including  bags.  1  bushel  2/3.  4  bushels  6/-,  5-4  bushels  28/9.  10-4  bushels  55/-. 20-4  bushels  100/- 
Carriage  forward  for  cash  with  order. 

WAKELEVS  GROUND  GARDEN  LIME  (Caustic  or  Quick  Lime),  3/6  bushel  bag,  carriage  forward. 

WAKELEY     BROS.     &     CO..    LTD..     T5a.    BANKSIDE.    LOHDON.    S.E.  1. 


BENTLEY'S 
Concentrated  Alkali 

(WINTER   WASH) 

A  highly  effective  and  most  popular  Winter 
Wash  for  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees  of  every  kind. 
In  tins  sufficient  to  make  22  galls,  of  Wash. 
1   to  5  tins,  3/7  each.  8  tins,  3/5  each. 

12  tins,  3/3  each.  20   tins  3/1    each. 

40  tins,   2/11    each. 

Carriage  paid  on   7\6  orders  and  upwards. 


WEED   DESTROYERS 
DAISY  KILLER  (LAWN  SAND) 
INSECTICIDES        FUNGICIDES 
FUMIGANTS  FERTILIZERS 

Catalogue  on  Application. 


Sole  Manufacturers  : 

JOSEPH  BENTLEY,  Ltd. 

CHEMICAL  WORKS 

BARROW-ON-HUMBER,    HULL 


The  RITO    Smi7o 


RITO 

iMiJiiiifiTctiircii  iniiler  Royal  heifers  Patent) 

FOR 

BULBS 


All  interested  in   Bulb   Culture  should 
not  fail  to  procure  at  once 

RITO  BULB    MOULD 

and  ensure  a  fine  display  during 

Spring.     St  not  only  promotes  fine 

healthy  growth,  but  also  excellent 

flowers. 


RITO   BULB  MOULD  can  be  obtained  from 
all  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen  and  Corn  Merchants 

Price   Per  Bushel,   7/-  ;       Half  Bushel,    4-/- 
Carriage  Paid.  Cash  With  Order. 

OR     DIRECT    FROM 

THE   MOLASSINE   Co.,    Ltd. 

22,  Tunnel  Avenue,  Greenwich,  S.E.  10 


HANDKERCHIEFS 

for  Xmas  Gifts 

They  are  always  acceptable  and  their  welcome  is  doubly  sure  if 
they  are  produced  by  Kobmson  &  Cleaver. 


No.  17Q.  Ladies'  pure  -  Linen  hem- 
stitched Handkerchiefs,  hand  em- 
broidered initial,  about  \Z in.  i  '^  i/T 
with  narrow  hem.  '      Per  doz.  X— /O 

No.  12507.  Ladies'  embroidered 
initial  Handkerchiefs  on  fine  linen. 
Size  about  12^  in.  0^\ 

Per  doz.   wO|" 


No.  29278.  Ladies'  embroidered 
Handkerchiefs  on  fine  linen.  /j'JI/i 
Size  about  12  inches.  Per  doz    •3«J/0 

No.  G4(j.  Ladies'  dainty  lace-edgcd 
Handkerchiefs  on  fine  liren.  -i  /^  //- 
Size  about  11  inches.  Perdoz.   J-^/O 


Wrife  for  illustrated  Ha  ml  kei  chiefs  List  Xo.  36s.  sent  post  free. 

ROBINSON    &    CLEAVER,    Limited 

I^incn    Manufacturers.    BEI^FAST 


:et5  there  .>^^ 

and  makes  the  Garden  ^r.^S""^" 
^av  all  the  year  round  r,'~'."«»sT.i 


Sold  everywhere  for  Horticultural  purposes  in  PACKETS  lOd.  &  1.6,  and  in 
HR\NDED  ASf-ALED  BAGS:  7  lbs..  3/9;  I4]bs.,6  6;  28  lbs.,  1 1/6  :  .SH  lbs..  20  -;  112  lbs..  37/- 
>iirect  from  the  Works.  C.-,rriaSc  Pa  .1  in  the  United  Kinfiaom  forCa^h  with  Order  (oxct-i>t  PACKETS). 


CLAY    &    SQN.    Manure- M'.rs  &  Bone  k.ruo!icri,  o  I  riAiroKa.LOr^ 
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Price  THREEPENCE 

Teaily  Subscription 
Inland,  17/4  :  Foreign.  17/4 


GOOSEBERRY   HOWARD'S   LANCER. 

An  excellent  cropper  of  first-rate  flavour. 


BARR'S  GOLD  MEDAL  DAFFODILS 

HXTRA  STRONG  BULBS  FOR  POTS.  BORDER  AND  NATURALISING. 

EMPEROR,  large  flower,  primrose  perianih,  rich  yellow  trumpet,  stronii  crower. 

Per  100.  ZS/-  ;  per  doz..  3/6 
HOBOKEN,  canary  yellow  trumpet  variety,  very  early  Per  ICO.  25/- ;  per  doz..  3/6 

LADY  AUDREY,   beautiful    white     trumpet    vaiietv.    highly    recommended 

Per  100,  42/-I  per  doz..  5/6 
INCOMPARABILIS  YELLOW  STANDARD,    vei      'aree  yellow  chalice- 
cup  variety.  -  -  -  -  Per  100. 55/-:  per  doz.,  7/6 
"  CYNOSURE,"  fine  showy  variety  for  borders     -  °er  100.  17/6  ;   per  doz..  2/6 
BARRII  CONSPICUUS,  fine  showy  chalice-cup  variety.  Per  100. 15,'-;  per  doz..  2/3 
"  FAIR  MAIDEN,"  perianih  pure  white,  crown  yellow  with  bufloranse  margin,  strong  free 
bloomer  Per  100.  21/-  ;  per  doz.,  3/- 
LEEDSII  WHITE  LADY, beautiful  white  chalice-cup  variety  Per  100.  32/6;  per  doz., 4/6 
Descriptive  Caiologiie  free  on  application. 

DADD    A    CnUC   1 1 ,  1  2  &  1  3,  KING  STREET, 
DAKK  CL  OUnO  Covent  Garden.  London,  W.C.2. 

SUTTON'S  BULBS 

DAFFODILS   AND    NARCISSI 

FOR     EXTENSIVE     PL.VNTIM,, 

DARWIN  &  MAY-FLOWERING  TULIPS 

tn  Choice  Mixtures  op  Collections  of  Named  Varieties 
Finest  Bulbs   at  Moderate   Prices. 

Write  for  Particulars  to 


Stct^t^ 


ona 


The  King's  Seedsmen 

READING 


MERRYWEATHER'S    FRUIT    TREES 

RASPBERRIES 

Wc  can  strongly  recommend  the  following  varieties;  order  at  once  to  avoid  disappointment. 

"THE  DEVON."  An  enormous  cropper,  the  fruit  is  large  roundly  conical, 
firm,  very  juicy  and  of  sweet  and  refreshing  flavour,  excellent  colour  and  an 
ideal   bottling  variety. 

"HAILSHAM."  One  of  the  best  autumn  Iruiting  raspberries.  The  fruit  is 
very  large,  rich  crimson  colour  and  excellent  flavour  ;  a  strong  grower  and 
heavy  bearer. 

Sctid   fur    Prices. 

H.    MERRYWEATHER    &     SONS,    LTD. 

Garden  Specialists,    SOUTHWELL,    NOTTS. 

FOR  ANY   AND 
EVERY  PURPOSE 

LARGE  FLOWERING  PLANTS  in  fiin.pots,  lor  Greenhouse  cultivation,  ironi  35/- doz. 
""border  carnations,  suiiltI)  stocks  for  immedi.ttc  planting,  from  15  -  doz. 
""perpetual     border     carnations.     The     New     Hybrid,    for   immediate 
platiting.  from  .7,6  doz.  ^  i^x.  WOODH 

The  New  Hardy  Plant,  half  Pink  ami  half  Carnation,  grows  and  flowers  anywhere  from 

Spring  to  .iutumn.    (>  Standard  varieties,  16  6  doz.    6  Novelties,  prices  3, 6  .v  5,  -  per  plant, 

CULTURAL    BOOKLET,    POST    FREE,    ed.  ttuo 

Our  fully  illustrated  and  descriptive  Catalogue  oi  Plants  and  CARNATION  EKQUISITES 

\vill  be  gladly  sent,  post  free,  on  request  to 

The  leading  Carnation  Raisers 
and  Specialists  in  the   World. 

Dept.  4, 
HAYWARDS     HEATH, 


CARNATIONS 


SUSSEX. 
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THE   GARDEN"  CATALOGUE   GUIDE 


NOTICE  TO  OUR   READERS 

IN  order  to  avoid  waste  in  the  printing  of 
catalogue',  readers  are  advised  to  apply  to 
the  following  firms  tor  the  catalogues  they 
require.  We  therefore  beg  to  point  out  that  the 
under-mentioned  firms  will  be  very  pleased  to 
send  their  useful  catalogues  to  our  readers  free 
of  charge,  on  receipt  of  a  post  card. 


Rose  Specialists 


ELISHA  J.  HICKS,   M.C.,  N.R.S.,   etc. 

HURST,   BERKS. 

The  Champion   Decorative   Rose   Grower  of   England. 


Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 


KELWAY  &  SON 
Retail  Plant  Department 
LANGPORT,  SOMERSET 


Hardy  Plants 

CoiourBorders 

Gladioli 


ERNEST  HILLS 
The  Rhydd  Nurseries 
Hanley  Castle 
VVORCESTKRSHIRE 


Herbaceous  Plants 
of  all  kinds.  Send  for 
Descriptive  Cata- 
logue. Antirrhinums 
a  Speciality. 


J.  CHEAL  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

Ndbseeies 

CRAWLEY 


Landscape 
Qardeners 
Trees  and 
Shrubs,  etc. 


HARDY     AZALEAS     AND     FLOWERING    SHRUBS 

R.  &  G.  CUTHBERT, 

SOUTHGATE, 

MIDDLESEX. 


Garden    Sundries 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 
234,  Borough 
LONDON,  SJE.  1 


XL    ALL 

Trade  Insecticide  & 
only.     _  . 

Fumigants 


GARDEN  SUPPLIES,  Limited  a,,  Garden 

(BoiNDARY  Chem.  Co.)  Estate, 

Cran.mer  Street  and  Sport 

LIVEKPOOl.  Requireme.te 


EST.\BLISHED  1797. 


For  planting    and 
Conservatory 
decoration. 
Catalogue  of  our 
new  and  beautiful 
varieties  post 
free. 


LAXTON  BROS. 

Nurseries 
BEDFORD 


Strawberries 

and 

Fruit  Trees 


PERRY'S 

Hardy  Plant  Farms 
ENFIELD,  MIDDX. 


New    Alpines 
and    Perennials. 

Complete 
Collection. 


PULHAM  &  SON 

NtlESEHIES 

ELSENHAM.  ESSEX 


Garden  Craftsmen, 

Rockworkers, 

Rock,  Alpine 

and 

Herbaceous  Plants. 


J.  JEFFERIES  &  SON,  Ltd.,   Roses,   Fruit 

and 

Royal  Nurseries,  ornamental 

CIRENCESTER.  Trees. 


Seeds  and  Bulbs 


R.  H.  BATH  Ltd. 
The  Floral  Farms 
WISBECH 


Home-Grown 
Bulbs    and 
Seeds 


G.  G.  WHITELEGG  &  Co. 

The  Nurseries, 
CHISLEHURST. 


Bulbs  and  Irises 
New  Catalogue 
Now  Ready, 
Poet  Free  on 
Request. 


BLACKMORE  &  LANGDON      Begonias 
„  „         ..,  Delphiniums 

Twerton  Hill  Nursery  oioxinias 


BATH 


Cyclamen,  etc. 


CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Shad  Thames,  S.E.  1  and 
Bedford  Chambers 
CovENT  Garden,  W.C.  2 


BARNARDS,  Ltd. 
NORWICH 


Merchants  and 

Manufacturers 

of  Horticultural 

Sundries, 

Fertilisers  and 

Insecticides 

etc 

Qarden  Espaliers 
&  Trainers.  Par- 
ticulars of  our 
Stock  on  appli- 
cation 


!  King's  Acre  i 

m  m 

I    75  Gold  Medals  and  18  Silver    I 
p    Cups  Awarded  to  our  Exhibits    \ 
i    during  Seasons    1909-1920.    \ 


m 


160    ACRES 


IX(  I.UDIXG 


J.  BENTLEY,  Ltd. 
Barrow-on-Hdmbeb 

HULL 


Weed  Destroyere 
Lawn  Sand 
Insecticides 
Fertilizers 


FRUIT  TREES, 
VINES,  ROSES, 


m 


m 

m 


m> 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 

234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E. 


XL  ALL 

Trade  Fertilizers  and 
only.      Agricultural 
Manures 


The  New  DESTRUCTOR  CO.  Rubbish 

Ltd. 
Station  Road,  PERSHORE.      °^^^'"^^°^^ 


m 


FOREST  AND  ORNAMENTAL  m 
TREES  AND  SHRUBS.  ALPINE  | 
AND  HERBACEOUS   PLANTS,    i 


New  Catalogues,  containing  much  use- 
ful information,  free  upon  application. 


Landscape  Gardening 


WHITELEGG  &  CO. 
CHISLEHURST 
write  tJS 


Landscape  and 
Qarden  Archi- 
tects, specialise 
in  Rock,  Water 
and  Formal 
Qardens,  etc. 


m 


m 


m 


R.  WALLACE  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

The  Old  Gardens, 
TUNBRIDGE  WELLS 


Landscape    tS:  Garden 
Architects.  Qtieen 

.Alexandra's    Cup    for 
Best  Rock  and  Water 
Garden.  Intermtional 
Show.  1912. 


HODSOXS,  Ltd. 

.58,  Castlegate, 
XOTTINGHAM, 


Rocks,  Water 
or  Stone  Paved 
Gardens    and 
General 

Have  several  good  men  available  and       Landscape 
can  carry  out  any  work  promptly.         Work. 


HENRY  ECKFORD 

Wem 

SHROPSHIRE 


Sweet  Peas  and 
Garden  Seeds 
Fertilizers 


DAWKINS 

408,  King's  Road 
CHELSEA    S.W. 


Gladioli  and 
Lilium  List 
Free  on  application. 


Heating  Apparatus 

C.  p.  KINNELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.       Boiler 
Greenhouse  Hblatino  List  No.  42, 

Southwark  St.,  London,  SJ2.1    Post  Free. 

ORCHIDS 

of  vigorous  habit  and  superior  constitution. 
A  visit  to  our  Establishment  is  cordially  in- 
vited to  inspect  our  immense  and  interesting 

STOCK  RAISED  BY  THE 

PURE  CULTURE  SYSTEM 

Choice  Species,  Raure  Botanical  Specimens, 

Albinos  in   warm   and   cool  sections  also   a 

speciality. 

Expert  advice  given  and  all  requisites  supplied 

for  the  good  culture  of  Orchids. 


GHARLESWORTH  &  GO.,  w  mis 

HAYWARDS    HEATH. 


King's   Acre   Nurseries  ^ 

^  HEREFORD.    ^'^-  | 

m  m 
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STRAWBERRIES 

Strong  healthy  plants,  specially  j^rown  in  pots  ;  Royal  Sovereign 
and    Sir    Joseph     Paxton  ;      ready     for    immediate     delivery. 

FRUIT    TREES     IN     GREAT    VARIETY 

ILLUSTRATED    LIST  ON    .APPLICATION- 

JAMES  VERT  &  SONS,  SAFFRON  WALDEN. 
COLLIN'S 

FAMOUS  ROSES 

We  are  Rose  Specialists  and  give  best  value. 
Send  for  our  descriptive  Catalogue,  post  free. 

W.    H.    COLLIN     &    SONS, 

ROSE  GROWERS.  SCRAPTOFT.    LEICESTER 

Wells'  Gold  Medal 

DELPHINIUMS 

The  Delphinium  is  one  of  the  most  lovely 
of  the  herbaceous  flowers  ;  its  handsome 
habit,  with  the  rich  blue  colouring  of  the 
tall  stately  spikes  of  bloom,  make  it  at  once 
a  delight  and  charm  of  every  garden. 
During  the  season  over  50,000  can  be 
seen  flowering  in  my  nurseries. 

Collections  20  -  40/-  and  60/-  per  doz. 

Send  for  list  of  Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Plants. 


AWARDED    5    QOLD     MEDALS'    ALSO    NUMEROUS 
SILVER    MEDALS     AND    CERTIFICATES,    1920 


,  Jun., Hardy  Plant  Nurseries, 

MERSTHAM,   SURREY. 


iSovemDer  i/,  lazu.j 
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WATERERS'  RHODODENDRONS,  Azaleas, 

Bare  Shrubs,  Japanese  Cherries,  Maples,  and  Cliinesc  subjects. 
— John  Waterer,  Sons  A  Crisp,  Ltd.,  The  Xurscries, 
Bagsbot,  Surrey. 

WATERERS'  VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER 

SEEDS.  Scotch  grown  seed  Potatoes. 

WATERERS'  ALPINE  AND  HERBACEOUS 

PL.\NTS,  in  the  new  and  le,iding  varieties  of  Delphiniums, 
Phloxes,  Irises. 

WATERERS'  FRUIT  TREES.  —  Magni- 
ficent stock  of  250.00(1  trees.  Prospective  purchasers 
are  invited  to  select  personally  at  Twyford  Nurseries. 

WATERERS'  ROSES.  —  Superb  Stock.  — 
John  Watkrer,  Sons  &  Crisp,  Ltd.,  Twyford,  Berks. 


GREENHOUSE  PAINTING  AND  GLAZING 

— "  VITROLITE  "  superior  to  White  Lead  Paint,  25/-  per 
gall.  Cans  extra.  "  Flastine,"  supersedes  Putty,  44/-  per 
cwt. — Full  particulars  from  WAITER  Cabson  &  SONS,  Grove 
Works.  Battersea.    Agents  throughout  the  Country. 

FLOWER  POTS.— 10  Sin.,  15  6in.,  15  5in., 

15  41n,,  15  31n.,  complete,  packed  free,  15s.  Illustrated 
list  of  pots,  saucers,  seed  and  cutting  pans,  seakale,  and 
rhubarb  pots,  etc..  free. — Thos.  Jeavons,  Potteries.  Brierley 
Hill. 

HOME  MADE  PICKLES.  By  Anne  Amateur. 

The  second  edition  of  this  popular  booklet  is  now  on 
sale,  9d.  net,  by  post  lid. — "CODNTRY  Life,"  Offices, 
20,  Tavistock,  Street.  Covcnt  Garden,  W.C.12. 

WELLS'  CHRYSANTHEMUM  CATALOGUE 

now  ready.  Post  free  on  application. — W.  WEILS  and 
Co.,  ChryBanthemum  Nurseries,  Merstham,  Surrey. 

SIX  -  AND  -  THREE  -  QUARTER     ACRES, 

with  excellent  modern  Eesidence,  at  Welling,  Kent,  nine 
miles  from  London  Bridge  ;  suitable  for  nursery  or  glass. 
Freehold.  Possession.  £3,250 ;  most  could  remain. 
Thuckle,  223,  Richmond  Eoad,  Twickenham. 


RARE  SHRUBS,  including  Himalayan  and 

Chinese  Rhododendrons,  Alpines  (pot  grown),  Herbaceous 
Plants,  Bulbs,  etc.  Write  for  Catalogues,  G.  REOTHE, 
Keston,  Kent. 


PERPETUAL  CARNATIONS  ILLUSTRATED 

— A  thoroughly  practical  and  well-illustrated  book  on  these 
beautiful  aiid  popular  flowers,  written  by  Laurence  J.  Cook, 
Is  now  ready.  Price  2/6  net,  postage  4d.  extra.  It  is 
published  at  the  oflices  of  "COUSTEY  LIFE,"  LTD.,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden  W.C.  2. 

WAKELEY'S  PATENTED  HOP  MANURE. 

— The  only  reliable  and  complete  Bubstitute  for  Stable 
manure.    See  advt.  on  p.  viii. 


THE  GARDEN  DOCTOR  :  Plants  in  Health 

and  Disease,  by  F.  J.  Chittenden,  V.JI.H..  freely  illustrated 
T/6  net,  by  post  8/-.  A  Prospectus  of  this  practical  book 
will  be  sent  post  free  on  application  to  The  JIanaoer, 
"CoiNTRY  Life,"  Lt'>.,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  2. 


BURBAGE   ROSES   on  Pedigree   Stocks. — 

1,000  varieties  grown.  List  of  "The  Hundred  Best  Roses," 
post  free. — The  Bdrbage  Nurseries,  Nr.  Hinckley, 
Leicestershire.  Established  1773.  (Manager,  G.  Geaet, 
F.R.H.S.) 


DUCKS,     GEESE     AND     TURKEYS,     by 

will  Hoolev,  F.Z.S.,  F.B.S.A.— A  copy  of  this  helpful  booklet 
on  the  breeding,  feeding  and  fattening  of  Ducks,  Geese  and 
Turkeys,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  lid.  addressed 
to  The  Manager,  "  Cottntry  Life,"  Ltd.,  20.  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


SPLENDID    YELLOW     FIBROUS    LOAM 

Pure  Leaf  Mould,  Coarse  Sand,  each  5/-  per  sack.    Prepared 
Compost,  6/6;  Cocoanut  Fibre,  5/6  per  sack.    Kainit,  14  lbs 
19. — w.  Herbert  &  Co.,  H09  Hschange.  London,  S.E. 


BARR'S     GOLD     MEDAL       DAFFODILS 

(awarded  47  Gold  Medals,  5  Silver  Cups). — The  finest  sorts 
for  Pots,  Bowls.  Exlubitiou,  Flower  Borders  and  to 
Naturalise.  Also  many  New  Seedling  Varieties  offered  for 
the  first  time.       Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 


BARR'S    HYACINTHS,    TULIPS,    LILIES, 

CROCUSES,  IRISES,  etc,  for  pots  and  bedillng.  Finest 
quality.  Descriptive  Catalogue  with  special  circular  of 
Bulbs  for  Bowl  culture,  free. — Barb  &  SONS,  U,  12  &  13, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 2. 


THE  DOUGLAS  CLOVES.— Our   wonderful 

new  strain  of  Hardy  Border  Clove  Carnation  has  been  the 
sensation  of  the  1920  show.s.  Rigidstems, perfect  of  calyx, 
glorious  scent!  Thev  do  grandly  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain.  Catalogue  free  to  intending  purchasers.  Seed 
2/6  and  5/-.— J.  DOUGIAS,  Great  Bookham. 


STORING    VEGETABLES    AND    FRUITS: 

with  chapters  on  "  Drying  In  the  Oven  and  by  the  Kitchen 
Fire,"  By  Herbert  Cowley  (Editor  of  The  Qardm).  9d. 
net,  by  post,  lid. — Published  at  the  Offices  of  "  CODNTEY 
Life,"  Ltd.,  20.  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


ROCK  PLANTS,  best  varieties,  inexpensive. 

List  free — Marion  Gledstanes,  Fardross,  Clogher,  Ireland. 


JAMES  GRAY,  LTD.,  Buildeis  ol  Conser- 
vatories, Greenhouses,  etc.,  and  Heating  Engineers,  Danvers 
Street,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W.  3.  Wire:  Gray,  Kensington  90. 
Telephone  :  Kensington,  90  &  91. 


SEWAGE      DISPOSAL      FOR      COUNTRY 

HOUSES. — No  emptying  ol  cesspools  ;  a  perfect  fertilizer ; 
no  solids  ;  no  open  filters  ;  perfectly  automatic  ;  everything 
underground.  State  particulars. — William  Bbattie,  8, 
Lower  Grosvenor  Place,  Westminster. 


IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING  for  gardens, 

tree  guards,  gates,  arches,  espaliers,  rose  stakes,  and  orna- 
mental garden  iron  and  wire  work  of  every  description.  Send 
lor  Illustrated  catalogue.  Also  kennel  railing  and  poultry 
fencing.  Ask  for  separate  lists. — BonLTON  &  Paul,  Ltd., 
Manufacturers,  Norwich. 


PERRY'S  NEW  ALPINE  AND  PERENNIAL 

CATALOGUE,  containing  many  new  and  rare  plants,  bulbs, 
etc. — Perry's  HAROi-  Plant  Farm,  Enfield,  Middlesex. 


FRUIT    GROWING    FOR     BEGINNERS.— 

By  F.  W.  Harvey.  140  pages.  40  illustrations.  2/6  net : 
cloth  3/6  net :  postage  4d.  extra. — Published  at  the  Offices 
of  "  COUNTRY  Lite,"  Ltd  ,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  2. 


ROCK     GARDEN     PLANTS. —  Where 

and  In  What  Soils  to  Plant  Them.  A  useful  guide  to 
garden  lovers,  with  catalogue,  48  pages,  post  free. — 
G.  R.  PH1PP8,  Alpine  Nursery.  Barnham,  Bognor. 


RIVERS'  FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  VINES, 

Figs,  Oranges  and  Orchard  House  trees  are  of  flrst-class 
quality,  and  a  large  and  select  stock  Is  always  on  view. 
Inspection  Invited.  Price  list  post  free  on  application. — 
Thos.  Riyebs  .4  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbrldgeworth,  Herts. 


WM.   DUNCAN   TUCKER   &  SONS,  LTD., 

Lawrence  Road,  South  Tottenham,  N.  15. — Conservatories, 
Winter  Gardens.  Vineries,  Peach  Houses,  Portable  Build- 
ings, etc. 


THE  PERFECT  TROWEL  (as  approved  by 

Miss  Jekyll). — To  be  obtained  only  from  Carlino,  Gill  * 
CaRLING,  Ltd.,  Guildford  and  Godalming.  Price  3  6,  by 
post  Od.  extra. 


"VIBURNUM    FRAGRANS,"    a     new    and 

beautiful  winter  flowering  shrub,  introduced  from  China 
by  -Mr.  Farrer ;  pearl  pink  flowers,  beautifully  scented, 
small  plants;    in  pots,  5  '  -"•        »-      " 

The  Nursery,  Woodbridge 


and  7/6  each. — R.  C.'  Notcutt, 


LAXTONS'  FRUIT  TREES,  SMALL  FRUITS 

AND  STRAWBERRIES.  New  catalogue,  containing 
novelties,  gratis.  Hints  on  planting  and  priming,  2d. — 
Laxton  Brothers,  Bedford. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT  KELWAY'S 

COLOUR  BORDERS.— Are  you  content  with  your 
Herbaceous  Border,  or  have  you  blank,  unnecessary 
gaps,  or  colours  that  clash  ?  If  so,  write  to  KELW  \Y'S. 
They  can  scheme  out  a  border  of  any  shape  or  size.  There 
is  a  special  fascination  about  their  colour  schemes  that 
charms  witli  each  successive  month — a  flaming  blaze  of 
cnlonr  from  gold  through  red  and  russet  to  purple  ;  touched 
here  and  there  with  silvery  blue  ami  white. — Kelwat  and 
Son,  The  Royal  Hortlcnlturisf.s,  Langport,  Somerset. 


DOBBIE'S  AUTUMN  LIST  of  Bulbs,  Roses, 

Sweet  Peas,  Vegetable  Seeds,  and  Plants,  post  free.  Also 
List  of  Seed  Potatoes.— DOBBIE  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Royal  Florists, 
Edinburgh. 


McDOUG  ALL'S     WINTER     WASH.  —  Un- 

rivalled  lor  cleansing  fruit  trees  from  moss  and  lichen  ;  also 
destroys  fungoid  spores  Hbernating  insects,  and  effectivel.^ 
checks  the  terrible  ravages  of  canker.  1  gall,  drums,  tc 
make  80  gall,  wash,  13s.  fid.  each  ;  quarts,  43.  fid.  ;  pints, 
2s.  9d.  From  Seedsmen,  Ironmongers,  etc.  Send  for 
special  leaflet,— McDorOALL  BROS.,  LTD.,  Port  Street, 
Manchester. 

McDOUGALL'S  "  FUMERS  "  &  INSECTI- 
CIDE "  Sheets  "  for  greenhouse  fumigation  ,  ?afe,  eftective 
.•>nd  economical.  Sold  by  all  Seedsmen,  Ironmongers,  etc. — 
MrDouGALL  Bun?.,  LTD.,  Port  Street,  Manchester. 

ROCKERY     PLANTS     SPECIALITY.— List 

free.— Terry  Lee,  16,  Morden  Road,  Stecliford.  Birmingham. 


WALLACE'S     GOLD       MEDAL      IRISES 

should  be  planted  now.      Our  unique  publication.  Irises  and 
Iris  Gardens,  free  on  application. 


WALLACE'S  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  AND 

ALPINE    RHODODENDRONS    AND     AZALEAS.      New 
lists  free. 


WALLACE'S  LILIES,  TULIPS,  EREMURUS, 

Calochorti,  Narcissus,  Hyacinths,  Crocus,  etc.  Our  catalogue 
of  these  is  ready,  free  on  application. — R.  Wallace  &  Co. 
Ltd..  The  Old  Gardens,  Timbridge  Wells. 

HOCKEY,  GOLF,  CROQUET  AND  LAWN 

Tennis.  Invaluaole  booklets  on  these  pastimes,  by  authori- 
tative writers,  are  published  at  the  offices  of  "  COUNTRY 
Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tiivistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.2 
9d.  each,  by  post  lid. 


BIRDS'   BATHS,  GARDEN    VASES,  SUN- 

DLALS,  nesting  BOXES.  Catalogue  (No.  4)  free.  — 
Mooeton,  5,  Thornton  Avenue,  Chlswick. 

KING'S     ACRE    SHRUBS,    TREES     AND 

HEDGING  PLANTS.  New  illustrated  catalogue  now 
ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  free  on  application. — KING'S 
ACRE  NURSERIES,  LTD.,  Hereford. 

KING'S       ACRE        HERBACEOUS       AND 

BORDER  PLANTS.— New  Illustrated  Catalogue  now  ready, 
and  will  be  forwarded  free  on  application.— King's  Acre 
NURSERIES,  LTD.,  Hereford. 


HEATING     APPARATUS     FOR     GREEN- 

houses,  vineries,  etc.,  supplied  with  various  arrangements 
of    pipes.     Vanguard,    conical,    sectional,    saddle    and    coi 
boilers.     Pipes,    fittings,    etc.     Illustrated    list    G    free. - 
Thos.  Jeavons,  Silver  Street  Works.  Brierley  Hill. 


FOR  SALE.— LE  VALNORD,  GUERNSEY ; 

tliree  reception  rooms,  four  bedrooms,  attics,  etc. ;  in  about 
five  acres. — .4pply  A.  M.\RT1X  &  SON,  Estate  Agents,  Guernsey 

PICTURESQUE       ROCKERY      STONE.  — 

Weathered  Dolomite  from  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire  :  makes 
the  most  beautiful  rockeries.— THE  DOL031ITE  Rockery 
Co.,  Brassington,  near  Derby. 


EXCELLENT      YEARLING      AND      TWO- 

YEAB-OLD  BUSHES  of  Fay's  prolific  and  Ruby  Castle  Red 
Currants.  Quotations  for  large  or  small  quantities. — The 
Hilltop  Fruit  Farm,  Ledbury,  Herefordshire. 
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Gentiana  Sino  Ornata 

(See      Illustration      and      Description      "  The 
Garden,"    Nov.    20th.) 

Auturtin  flowering. 
Easy  to  grow. 

Large  vivid  blue  blossoms  beauti- 
fully striped  on  the  ovitsidc. 

2/6    each. 
28/-  per  doz. 

CLARENCE  ELLIOTT,  LTD. 

Six  Hills  Nursery, 

STEVENAGE,     HERTS. 


^^ 
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THE  ROYAL  GARDENERS' 
ORPHAN  FUND 

NOTICE      IS      HEREBY      GIVEN 

that  an  election  of  Candidates  for  the  benefits  of  this 
Fund  will  take  place  in  Februarj-  next.  Forms  for 
the  nomination  of  Candidates  (orphan  children  of 
gardeners,  foremen  in  public,  private  and  market 
gardens,  and  the  managers  or  departmental  foremen 
in  nursery  and  seed  establishments)  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Secretary,  and  must  be  returned  to  him 
not  later  than  December  31st  next. 
Bv  order 

B.  WYNNE,  19,  Bedford  Chambers, 

Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  2. 


HERBACEOUS  and  | 
ALPINE  plants! 

m 
m 

Our  New  Catalogue  is  just  || 

published  ;  it  contains  an  p 

enormous  amount    of  in-  p 

formation,  and  will  be  sent  W 

post    free     to    customers  ^ 

and  intending  purchasers  ^ 

on  receipt  of  postcard.    It  W 

is    a  reference    book    and  ^ 

catalogue  combined.  ^ 

Wm.  CUTBUSH  &  SON,  | 

Nurserymenby  Royal  Warrant  ^ 

to    His    Majesty    The    King,  ^ 

BARNET,     HERTS.  I 

And  HIGHGATE,    N.  Ifi 


Notes  From  Maidstone. 

OLD-FA  SHIONED 
P.SONIES. 

These  old  world  flowers  should 
have  a  place  in  every  garden ^ 
We  have  a  large  stock  of  Ptzonv 
Officinalis  purpurea  plena, 
dark  crimson,  and  Ptsotiy 
Officinalis  rosea,  pink,  all  nice 
young  plants  which  we  can 
offer  at  the  special  price  of 
1/-  each.  Orders  for  1  dozen 
and  over  will  be  sent  Packing 
and  Postage  free. 

We  also  have  a  good  stock 
of  the  finest  Hybrids,  a  list 
of  which  will  be  sent  free  on 
application. 

George  Bunyard  &■  Co.,  Ltd., 

The  Royal  Nurseries 

Maidstone. 
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Fine  Pyramids  and  Standards  of 

COX'S    ORANGE 

and  ALL  THE    BEST  APPLES 
PEARS,    PLUMS,    Etc. 


V 


FRUIT  TREES  ^'"^^  '^"'^^'^^ 

"„ue'  ton"         "  BEST  VARIETIES 

APPLES,  PEARS,    PLUMS,    CHERRIES 

Standards,  Pyramids,  Bushes,  Dwarf  Trained,  etc. 

"""'CO  I  5i      Dwarf  trained,  in  variety. 
BLACKBERRI  ESi     Parsley-leaved  and  Wilson  Junior,  the  best. 

ODAgC         Standards,    John    Downie,    Dartmouth,   etc.,    free   bearing; 
■       ornamental,  and  fruit  splendid  for  Jellies,  etc. 

CUR  RANTS.      Black,  Red  and  White,  fine  bushes. 
GOOSEBERRIES.     Good  trees  of  all  the  best. 
LOGANBERRY.      E.xtra  fine  canes  of  the  true  thing. 
N  UTS  &  Fl  LBERTS.      strong  bushes  of  leading  kinds. 
PEACHES  &    NECTARINES.   Dwarf  traned,  for  «alls 
RASPBERRIES.     Good  transplanted,  well-rooted  canes. 
Catalogue  of  above,  also  Roses  and  Flowering  Shrubs,  post  free. 


COX'S  ORANGE,  the  finest  of  all  Dessert  Apples. 
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WOOD  &  INGRAM 


NURSERIES, 

HUNTINGDON 
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WE  have  in  recent  issues  publislied 
letters  from  readers  recording 
the  flowering  of  plants  this 
autumn  out  of  season.  In  the 
following  letter,  dated  Novem- 
ber rr,  it  will  be  noted  that  even  Daffodils  are 
in  full  flower,  but  this  is  in  Cornwall :  "  I  think 
it  may  interest  your  readers  to  know  that  I  have 
a  bed  of  200  or  300  Narcissus  in  full  flower,  which 
is  surely  very  uncommon  at  this  time  of  year. 
These  bulbs  were  transplanted  in  .\ugust,  having 
been  lifted  a  month  previously.  There  are  also 
flowering  in  close  proximity  hardy  Calceolarias, 
Roses,  White  Jessamine,  Crimson  Ramblers, 
Delphiniums,  Dianthus  and  Violets,  also  Camellias 
and  Dracaenas." — (Mrs.)  F.  Williams,  Scorricr 
House,    Scorricr,   Coynnall. 

Protecting  Early-flowering  Chrj- 
santhemums. — Now  that  these  valu- 
able plants  are  over  lift  a  few  plants 
of  each  variety  and  place  them  in 
a  frame,  covering  the  roots  with 
leaf-soil.  They  will  need  very  little 
attention,  and  plants  treated  this 
way  will  provide  plenty  of  cuttings 
later,  or  they  mav  be  taken  up  and 
divided  as  soon  as  the  new  growth 
is  far  enough  advanced. 

All-Winter  Beech  Leaves. — My 
jars  are  always  full  of  Beech  leaves  all 
through  the  winter,  and  so  many 
people  express  not  only  admiration, 
but  surprise,  thereat,  that,  simple 
as  it  is,  I  am  sending  my  "  secret  " 
to  The  Garden'  in  case  it  may  be 
useful  to  some  of  its  readers.  I 
pick  flat  branches  of  the  leaves  at 
the  psychological  moment  when 
they  have  turned  their  beautiful 
autumn  colour  and  before  they 
begin  to  fall,  shaking  them  first  to 
make  sure  that  the  leaves  will  not 
drop.  Then  immediately  I  place 
them,  face  downwards,  between 
newspapers,  under  every  available 
rug  and  carpet  which  I  possess — 
the  heavier  the  better — and  press 
them  firmjy  down.  Then  I  try  to 
forget  all  about  them  for  several 
weeks,  and  when  they  are 
thoroughly  dry  and  flat,  I  take 
them  out  and  arrange  them  in 
tall  jars,  where  they  last  all  the 
winter,  and  are  a  perfect  joy.  They  only  need 
dusting  with  a  light  brush  occasionally,  and  the 
more  one  varies  the  colour  of  the  leaves  the  prettier 
will  be  the  "  winter  bouquet."  If  you  have 
not  the  run  of  a  Beech  wood  any  florist,  or  green- 
grocer even,  will  provide  the  leaves  to  press. — 
Housewife. 


Nerine  Bowdeni.  —  Owing  to  the  exhibition 
at  till-  Rnyal  Hnrticultural  Society's  meetings 
on  September  21  and  October  5  of  two 
wonderful  crosses  from  this  Nerine  with  N. 
curvifolia,  shown  by  the  raiser,  Mr.  Rose  of 
Oxford,  this  Nerine  has  come  into  prominence 
as  a  parent.  These  two  varieties  were  of  a 
stupendous  size,  the  flower  scape  being  35  inches 
and  the  spread  of  thirteen  blooms  was  6  inches 
across.  The  foliag<^  as  shown  was  long  and  broad, 
and  quite  like  that  of  Agapanthus.  I  have  grown 
Nerine  Bowdeni  for  fifteen  years  from  one  of  the 
earlier  importations,  and  the  plant  figured  here 
had  five  spikes  from  the  six  large-sized  bulbs  in 
the  pot,  and  the  colour  a  clear  pink  and  the  blooms 
of   good   size.     It    is   a    very   vigorous   plant   and 


NERINE     BOWDENI,     FROM     ONE     OF     THE     EARLIER     IMPORTATIONS 


increases  freely.  The  disposition  of  the  blooms 
on  the  flower  scape,  as  well  as  the  form  of  the 
individual  blooms,  make  one  think,  can  it  be  a 
true  Nerine  ?  If  it  is,  it  should  be  put  into  a 
sub-section  by  itself,  for  I  have  never  come  across 
any  other  which  could  be  bracketed  with  it. — 
J.  T.   Bennett-Poe,  V.M.H. 


Gooseberry  Howard's  Lancer. — The  illus- 
tration on  the  front  cover  of  tliis  issue  depicts 
Gooseberry  Howard's  Lancer.  Tliis  is'  said  to 
be  one  of  the  best  of  aU  Gooseberries.  An  excellent 
cropper,  it  is  also  of  first-rate  flavour.'  This 
variety  was  shown  before  the  Fruit  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Horticultviral  Society  last  year, 
and  received  a  first-class  certificate.  The  variety 
i-,  said  to  be  an  old  one,  though  rarely  catalogued. 
It  should  prove  of  inestimable  value  f  ir  market. 

Moss  on  Lawns. — When  the  weather  ij  favoiu'- 
able  opportunity  should  be  taken  to  clear  the 
lawn  of  the  patches  of  moss  that  are  conspicuous 
at  this  seas.m  of  the  year.  A  good  sharp-toothed 
rake  should  be  used,  going  over  the  lawn  several 
times,  afterwards  sweeping  up  the  moss.  The 
presence  of  moss  is  often  a 
sign  of  poverty,  so  that  it 
is  advisable  to  give  a  top- 
dressing,  mixing  some  approved 
lawn  manure  with  the  compost. 
Spread  it  evenly  over  the  lawn  and 
allow  it  to  remain  until  the  spring, 
when  a  further  dressing  may  be 
given  and  the  lawn  rolled. 

Lettuce     for     Winter     Use.— 

Plants  that  are  growmg  in  the 
open  at  this  time  of  the  year  are 
more  tender  and  more  easily 
damaged  than  in  the  summer, 
owing  undoubtedly  to  the  dull 
weather  and  short  days.  If  a 
frame  light  can  be  placed  over 
them  it  wiU  be  found  of  great 
advantage  ;  or  the  plants  may  be 
carefully  lifted  and  placed  in  a 
frame,  faking  care  not  to  damage 
the  leaves.  Seeds  of  Cos  Lettuce 
may  be  sown  thinly  now  at  in- 
tervals in  boxes  or  pans  and  placed 
in  a  temperature  of  55°  to  60°.  The 
plants  will  be  found  very  valuable 
for  salad  during  the  winter  when 
cut  in  a  young  state. 

Tomato  Orange  Sunrise.  —  We 
must  just  say  a  word  about  the  new 
yellow  Tomato  Orange  Sunrise. 
This  beats  anything  we  have  seen 
in  yellow  Tomatoes.  It  is  a  tre- 
mendous cropper,  the  fruits  are  of 
smooth  round  shape,  rich  colour, 
and  its  flavour  is  distinct  and 
superior  to  the  best  reds  in  culti- 
vation. Whoever  likes  Tomatoes  in  ths  raw  state 
cannot  fail  to  be  enraptiu-ed  with  Orange  Sunrise. 


FORTHCOMING     EVENTS. 
November    30. — Royal    Horticultural    Society's 
Fortnightly     Meeting.       Royal    Dublin    Society's 
Winter  Show  (two  days). 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

{The    Editor    is    not    respovsible  for   the   opinions 
expressed  by   correspondents.) 


GENTIANA     PNEUJIONANTHE. 

OEEING  in  your  issue  of  November  6,  page  547> 
notes  on  Gentiana  Pneumonanthc,  it  may 
interest  you  to  know  that  two  years  ago  in  August 
I  found  it  growing  in  Lincolnshire  in  just  the 
same  surroundings  as  mentioned  by  your  corre- 
spondent "  H.  C,"  but  as  far  as  I  remember 
there  were  certainly  axillary  blooms  near  the  top 
of  the  stem  as  well  as  the  terminal  one,  thus 
agreeing  with  Bentham's  description  of  the  plant. 
The  bright  blue  flowers  certainly  were  a  charming 
sight  among  the  Heather  and  moss.  I  have  this 
morning  had  gathered  for  me  from  a  friend's 
garden  here,  facing  south,  under  the  house  a  lovely 
bloom  of  the  scarlet  Oriental  Poppy,  just  out. 
with  some  of  the  crinkles  still  on  the  petals,  surely 
an  unusual  bloom  for  this  time  of  year.  Primroses 
are  fairly  abundant  in  the  gardens  here,  and  have 
been  found  quite  recently  in  one  of  the  woods 
near.  The  pink  Campion  is  also  blooming. — 
M.  R.  Partridge,  St.  Peters,  Sandown,  Isle  of 
Wight. 

CAN   ANYONE    PUT   ME    OX  THE 

SCENT? 

T  AM  always  tn,-ing  to  pick  up  additional 
information  about  Tulip  history.  There  are 
other  people  who  are  equally  keen  on  the  subject 
and  history  of  playing  cards.  Does  The  G.\rden' 
nimiber  any  of  these  last  among  its  readers  ? 
If  so,  may  I  ask  their  help  ?  Lord  Lambert  was 
a  famous  general  of  the  Parliamentary  army 
under  Cromwell,  but  before  long  he  became 
estranged  and  retired  to  live  a  private  life  at  his 
home  at  Wimbledon.  He  was  a  great  grower  of 
Tu'ips.  During  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth 
a  satirical  pack  of  cards  was  issued,  and  I  have 
read  that  this  same  man's  portrait  appeared  on 
the  eight  of  hearts  over  this  inscription,  "  Lambert 
Kt.  of  ye  Golden  Tulip."  Where  could  I  see  this 
card  ?  I  would  be  deeply  grateful  to  be  put  on 
its  scent. — Joseph  Jacob. 

COLOUR    IN    APPLES. 

J^EFERRING  to  "  E.  M.'s "  remarks  in  hi? 
note  on  "  Apples  at  Brambleside  "  (page  560) 
on  the  brilliant  colouring  of  Apples  this  year, 
I  would  suggest  that  this  feature  is  rather  due 
to  sunny,  warm  weather  in  May  and  June  than 
to  any  other  cause.  In  rgri,  the  suimiest  year 
on  record,  Apples  were  a  splendid  colour,  and  all 
the  summer  months.  May-October,  were  unusually 
sunny  that  year,  July  being  the  dullest.  In 
1 91 2  May  and  part  of  June  were  bright  and  hot, 
the  rest  of  the  summer  dull  and  cold,  and  the 
Apples  were  almost  as  well  coloured.  Last  year 
May  and  early  June  were  hot  and  sunny  and, 
except  for  a  week  in  August  and  ten  days  or  so 
in  the  middle  of  September,  the  rest  of  the  summer 
was  very  cold  and  sunless,  j-et  again  the  Apples 
were  brilliant  ;  this  year,  too,  a  cold  dull  summer 
followed  a  lovely  May  and  early  Jimc,  and  we  have 
rosy  Apples  once  more.  This  year  one  could 
plainly  see  the  colour  on  the  fruit  as  soon  as  it 
began  to  swell.  These  instances  certainly  suggest 
that  good  colour  results  from  hot,  sunny  weather 
in  May  and  June.  Has  anyone  noted  a  year 
when  Apples  were  highly  coloured  after  a  dull, 
wet  period  during  these  months  ? — T.  H.  Dip.xall. 

KANT    APPLES. 

CEEING  your  "  Coster"  correspondent's  note  on 

Kant   Apples  and  noting  his  open   mind  on 

the  questions  raised,  I  venture  to  supply  some  of 

the  information  he  desires.    The  Kant  or  "  comer  " 


Apple  betrays  by  its  name  that  it  comes  from  the 
country  which  produced  the  "  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason,"  and  the  name  gives  rise  to  an  interesting 
question.  Why  was  the  Queening  so  called  ?  The 
old  spelling  was  usually  Quoining  and  suggests  that 
this  was  derived  from  quoin,  a  comer  or  angle, 
this  term  still  persisting  in  architecture.  Thus 
may  have  the  same  reason  been  operating  in  two 
countries — a  sharply  angular  Apple  being  to  both  a 
"  comer  "  Apple.  The  red  Apple  he  refers  to  is 
no  doubt  the  Dantziger  Kant  apfel,  which,  though 
not  Russian,  is  not  far  off.  It  is  very  similar  to 
the  Calville  Rouge  d'Automne,  but  is  distinct  as 
it  is  from  another  very  similar  frait,  Roi  Tres 
Noble.  It  has  been  grown  in  Germany  for  many 
years  and  was  first  figured  byKnoop  in  his  Pomologie 
1766.  It  is  found  in  Switzerland,  in  the  German 
speaking  part  especially,  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  but  I  would  not  risk  a  discussion  with  '"  A 
Coster  "  on  the  exact  origin  of  the  fruits  he  so 
illegitimately  polished.  The  yellow  variety  I  do 
not  know.  From  a  recent  experience  of  Swiss 
Apples,  my  opinion  of  William  Tell's  marksmanship 
has  considerably  fallen. — E.  A.  Bunvard. 

SCRAPS. 

'T'HE  eulogistic  note  in  your  last  issue,  page  560, 
on  Washington  Plum  recalls  very  vividly  to 
my  recollection  a  picture  of  my  youthful  days. 
I  was  walking  round  my  father's  orchards,  of 
which  he  had  some  100  acres,  and  looking  after  the 
fruit  gatherers,  when  I  chanced  upon  a  standard 
Plum  from  which  some  fruit  had  fallen  to  the 
ground.  I  picked  up  one  of  these  and  ate  it, 
after  which  I  proceeded  to  shake  down  some 
more  and  sat  down  to  enjoy  them ;  while  so  engaged 
the  foreman  came  up  and  I  said  to  him.  ■•  Whatever 
is  this  Plum  ?  It  is  the  very  best  I  have  ever 
eaten  and  I  do  not  remember  ever  having  seen  it 
before  to-day."  He  smiled  as  he  answered,  "  The 
Plum  is  Washington  and  it  may  well  be  that  you 
have  not  seen  it  before,  for  I  think  it  is  30  years 
since  it  last  fruited."  Of  course,  that  is  only  hear- 
say, but  the  foreman  had  then  been  with  us  con- 
siderably over  thirty  years  and  was  a  keen  obser\'er. 
In  any  case,  I  knew  the  tree  for  at  least  another 
twenty  years,  but  never  again  did  I  taste  fruit 
from  it  and  it  was  most  certainly  not  because  I 
failed  to  visit  it,  for  I  went  regularly  for  years. 
Possibly  Washington  may  succeed  much  better 
in  the  south  than  in  Nottinghamshire.  Indeed,  I 
have  tasted  the  fruit  at  various  times  during  the 
}-ears  that  have  since  passed,  but  somehow  it 
seemed  never  quite  so  good  as  did  that  which  I  ate 
some  forty  years  ago  and  I  have  never  seen  such  a 
crop  as  that  which  I  first  remember.  Unless  this 
Plum  crops  as  well  generally  as  did  the  trees  men- 
tioned by  your  correspondent  and  less  like  that 
one  I  knew,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  it  is  omitted 
from  the  catalogues  of  so  many  nurserymen. 
I  was  glad  to  see  the  illustrations  of  Mr.  Starkey's 
orchard  ;  I  drove  past  it  last  week  and  greatly 
admired  it.  Mr.  Merryweather,  who  planted  it. 
may  well  be  proud  of  his  work  and  happily  it  has 
been  well  cared  for,  every  tree  staked  and  kept  in 
position  and  duly  protected  from  game  and  sheep. 
May  I  add  a  word  of  support  to  Mr.  Molyneux  on 
what  he  calls  the  extension  principles  of  pruning, 
which  might,  I  think,  be  called  the  sensible  system. 
More  fmit  trees  are  spoilt  by  severe  pruning  than 
by  all  other  causes  put  together.  Of  course 
newly  planted  Apples,  like  newly  planted  Roses, 
require  fairly  hard  pruning,  but  afterwards  the 
extension  branches  should  be  left  a  fair  length, 
varying  with  the  variety  ;  for  whereas  a  long  shoot 
of  Worcester  Pearmain  will  have  many  unde- 
veloped buds  on  the  lower  portion,  an  equally 
long  shoot  of  Cox's  Orange  will  probably  have  none 
which  fail  to  develop,  and  Bramley,  though  the 
buds  will  remain  dormant  for  a  season,  will  generally 


push  them  out  later,  which  I  have  not  seen  Worces- 
ter and  others  do  ;  if  they  fail  to  put  out  the  first 
season  after  pruning  they  remain  dormant  and 
one  has  a  bare  shoot.  Then,  with  regard  to  side 
growths,  how  many  people  cut  them  back  to  two 
or  three  buds,  the  result  being  that  each  bud  puts 
out  strong  wood-growths  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  until  the  tree  becomes  so  feeble  that  it  fruits 
in  spite  of  the  mutilation  (I  hardly  call  it  pruning)  ; 
meantime  the  tree  is  a  thicket  of  growth,  into 
which  neither  sun  nor  air  can  enter  freely,  and  if 
summer  pnming  be  done  on  the  same  lines  the 
thicket  is  formed  in  half  the  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  side  shoots  be  left  five  or  six  buds 
in  length,  the  upper  buds  will  rush  into  growth 
and  provide  an  outlet  for  the  sap,  while  the  loiver 
ones  will  remain  semi-dormant,  forming  a  little 
rosette  of  leaves,  which  will,  the  following  season,  be 
a  bloom  bud  and  then  is  the  time  to  shorten  back 
the  side  growths  to  a  well  developed  bloom  bud. 
But  I  must  apologise,  I  did  not  set  out  to  write  upon 
pruning  so  much  as  to  say  that  if  bush  Apples 
are  planted  upon  favourable  soil  and  allo%ved  to 
develop,  they  must  have  more  space  than  the 
g  feet  to  10  feet  usually  given  by  amateurs  ;  for 
commercial  purposes  I  started  planting  at  12  feet, 
with  the  result  that  in  twelve  years  the  trees  arc 
spoiling  and  every  other  one  must  come  out.  Fifteen 
feet  may  do  if  an  upright  grower  is  planted  in 
every  alternate  row,  but  18  feet  is  better,  and 
growers  on  extra  good  land  advocate  20  feet  to 
24  feet. — A.  H.  Pearson,  Lo'dJdham. 

CORDON     PEARS. 

T  WAS  much  interested  in  reading  the  all  too 
short  note  by  "  H.  C,"  page  564.  issue 
November  r3  of  The  Garden,  on  cordon  Pear 
trees.  Yes,  why  not  grow  cordon  Pears  ?  More 
varieties  may  be  grown  in  a  small  garden,  and 
certainly  finer  fruits,  than  on  trees  trained  fan- 
shaped  or  as  espaliers,  bushes  or  pyramids.  Not 
only  against  walls  and  fences  may  cordons  be 
grown,  but  also  in  the  open  quarters  trained  to 
horizontal-shaped  supports.  Several  years  ago  T 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  some  rows  of 
cordons  grown  in  this  way  in  a  Bournemouth 
garden.  Apples,  as  well  as  Pears,  were  so  treated, 
and  most  interesting  and  productive  they  all 
were.  If  a  tree  failed  a  big  gap  was  not  created. 
The  initial  expense  seems  to  be  the  greatest  where 
cordons  are  concerned.  It  is  certainly  a  very 
pleasant  and  interesting  work  attending  to  the 
sarious  requirements  of  the  trees,  such  as  pruning, 
training  and  feeding.  Of  course,  the  work  of 
pruning  and  training  must  be  well  understood 
if  the  cultivator  is  to  be  successful.  Nearly 
thirty  years  ago  I  saw  some  splendid  Pear  trees 
on  the  walls  of  farm  buildings  near  Chester.  I 
elo  not  remember  having  seen  finer  fruits  nor 
healthier  trees.  Of  course,  I  looked  round  at 
other  farm  buildings,  but  did  not  see  any  trees 
trained  on  the  walls.  There  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  square  feet  of  wall  space  on  farm 
buildings  in  this  country' suitable  for  fruit  trees  aiul 
it  seems  a  great  pity  that  advantage  is  not  taken 
of  such  valuable  erections  for  the  support  and 
ripening  of  choice  fruits.  On  every  farm  there 
is  at  hand  the  best  rooting  medium,  good  turf, 
which  can  be  cut  and  stacked  in  due  season  ; 
there  is,  also,  the  necessary  manure  in  both  liquid 
and  organic  form.  Rarely  indeed  would  there  be 
cases  where  the  roots  of  the  trees  would  interfere 
with  drains.  It  would  be  a  very  easy  matter 
to  protect  the  growing  trees  from  the  cattle 
passing  to  and  fro,  and,  a  ver\-  important  point, 
the  high  walls  would  lend  themselves  well  to  the  | 
accommodation  of  fine  cordons.  JIuch  more 
might  be  said  in  favour,  as  well  as  in  that  of  making 
use  of  walls  in  our  gardens  for  cordon  Pears 
chicflv. — George  Garner. 
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OMPHALODES    CAPPADOCIA. 

(COMPARISONS  may  be  odious,  but  I  think  the 
subject  of  this  note  is  not  one  whit  less  beautiful 
than  the  much  more  expensive  anil  much  less  easi'y 
grown  O.  Lucili^.  As  for  0.  verna,  pretty  and 
useful  as  it  is,  it  is  but  water  after  wine  compared 
with  the  beautiful  Cappadocian.  The  last-men 
tionod  I  first  saw  in  Mr.  E.  C.  Buxton's  garden, 
whore  it  flourishes  under  ideal  conditions,  and  have 
grown  it  in  increasing  quantities  ever  since.  Like  0. 
verna  it  enjoys  a  free,  but  vegetable,  soil  in  the 
half-shade  of  woodland  or  cool  border,  and  th?re  it 
will  generally  take  care  of  itself  and  yield  an 
abundance  of  flowers  throughout  the  spring  and 
usually  again  in  autumn.  The  blossoms,  which, 
individually,  are  about  as  large  as  a  sixpence,  are 
■if  the  most  exquisite  blue  imaginable,  a  rold  yet 
full  azure  of  extraordinary  intensity  and  unim- 
peachable purity.  They  are  held  in  loose  sprays  well 
above  the  spreading  leafage  and  the  only  visible 
trace  of  red  or  purple,  so  common  to  the  Borages, 
is  in  the  amethyst  of  the  opening  buds.  This  year 
O.  cappadocia  came  into  flower  in  January — the 
winter  being  exceptionally  mild — and  it  bloomed 
right  on  to  June  without  a  break.  And  in  mid- 
.^ugust  there  were  some  more  flowers  above  the 
fresh  gr^en  of  the  new  foliage  (which  latter  seems 
rather  to  be  stimulated  by  an  annual  dose  ot  aphis 
abojt  midsummer),  and  many  self  sown  seedlings 
appeared  about  the  parent  plants.  The  foliage 
of  this  species  is  more  glabrous  than  that  of  O. 
verna  and  slightly  glaucous,  the  ribbing  of  the 
leaves  being  very  distinctly  marked.  Propagation 
is  effected  by  seed,  cuttings  or  laj-ering.  The  off- 
sets do  not  appear  to  root  willingly  of  themselves, 
but  can  be  induced  to  do  so  by  pegging  down  in 
late  summer, — A.  T.  Johnson. 

COTONEASTER    ADPRESSA. 

■VATE  have  hail  pleasurable  notes  in  The  Garden' 
recently  on  various  forms  of  Cotoneaster, 
particularly  on  their  berrying  propensities  ;  but 
this  type  with  us  has  had  most  delightful  autumn 
colouring  and  has  given  great  pleasure  this  season. 
Growing  on  a  low  brick  wall,  it  shows  up  well 
with  that  other  fine  variety  C,  horizontalis, 
which  colours  later  and  is  a  better  berrying  sort. 
The  variety  adprcssa  takes  its  name  from  the 
leaves  having  a  crinkly  or  pressed  appearance. 
I  noticed  in  a  recent  issue  reference  made  to 
C.  frigida,  but  the  one  which  I  think  most  useful 
for  planting  in  the  pleasure  grounds  is  C.  Fran- 
ohetii.  It  is  of  a  more  graceful  habit  and  with 
lis  retains  its  berries  longer  than  any  other. 
Whether  it  may  be  owing  to  the  toughness  of  the 
skin  of  the  berries  or  not,  it  is  evident  the 
birds  leave  them  alone  until  the  more  severe 
weather  comes. — J.  McGran,  Coodham  Gardens, 
Kilmarnock. 

EARLY    POTATOES. 

]\/TR.  JACOB'S  letter  (in  The  Garden  of  Octo- 
ber 30),  "  Set  Early  Potatoes  Whole  and  of 
Fair  Size."  Having  spent  four  years  in  the  midst 
of  early  Potato  growing  in  Jersey  and  as  tenants 
of  one  of  the  foremost  market-growers  there, 
we  saw  yearly  the  process  common  to  that  island. 
The  seed  Potatoes  were  set  in  trays  in  autunm  and 
stored  in  open  lofts  over  the  farm  buildings, 
and  when  planting  time  came  the  trays  of  tubers 
with  shoots  2  inches  to  3  incheslong  (hardy  growths) 
were  carried  out  to  the  Potato  ground  and  cut. 
there  and  then  into  convenient  "  sets."  This  was 
the  "  universal  custom  "  in  Jersey  when  we  were 
there.  Considermg  that  Royal  Jersey  Fluke 
was  the  special  sort  grown  at  that  time  and  as 
one  full-grown  tuber  of  that  sort  might  weigh  up 
to  lib.  (and  often  more)  one  could  not  plant 
"  seed  "  of  "  table  size.''  1  only  write  of  what  / 
saw. — Western  Wtghi. 


PLEASING      ARRANGEJIEXT     OF 

FLO\VERS 

VOUR  correspondent  "  L.  R.  H.,"  who  writis 
about  floating  Dahlias  "as  Water  Lilies" 
in  The  Garden  of  November  6,  page  547,  may 
like  to  try  another  v>ry  pleasing  arrangement, 
whicli  is  very  useful  when  flowers  are  scare:. 
Collect  as  many  handfuls  of  single  small  flowers 
as  possible,  of  the  most  varied  colours  and  forms, 
and  arrange  them  singly  on  the  smface  of  the 
water,  quite  flat— flowers  which  are  naturally 
rather  flat  are  best — intcrsp.Tse  OTth  tiny  leaves. 
It  is  best  to  place  the  bowl  where  it  is  intended 
to  stand,  as  carrying  it,  once  the  flowirs  are 
arranged,  disturbs  them  and  their  surface 
{,ets  wet.  Single  blooms  of  Arabis,  Aubretia, 
Lobelia,  small  Pansies,  Daisies,  Larlespur  and 
many  alpines  make  delightful  bowls ;  and  the 
flowers  of  things  like  Cow  Parsley  or  Sweet  Ciccley, 
pulled  into  minute  teifts,  make  a  lovely  back- 
ground for  other  blooms.  Can  anyone  give  me 
the  right  name  for  a  very  largc-flow.red  Elder, 
which  we  call  ''  Lace  Elder"  ?     The  heae's  are  as 


which   will  prove  equally  cffiracious  in  achieving 
his  end. — W.  Lodol. 

FUCHSIA    MME     CORNEILLISON. 

A  MONG  ornamental  plants  that  in  this  country 
require  just  the  addition  of  a  few  degrees 
of  temperature  in  winter  to  be  at  home  and  happy 
are  the  Fuchsias.  In  Torquay  a  few  take  advantage 
of  the  mild  climate,  and  there  is  nothing  more 
beautiful  than  one  of  the  old  Fuchsias,  correctly 
known,  I  believe,  by  the  above  name.  I  ha\'e 
aelmired  it  in  the  front  gardens  of  a  terrace,  growing 
about  6  feet  high  and  bearing  a  wealth  of  sparkling 
flowers.  The  tube  and  sepals  are  scarlet,  but 
the  petals  are  of  pure  clear  white.  The  kind  is 
a  single  one  and  all  the  more  beautiful  because  of 
its  perfectly  natural  conformation. — R.  Irwix 
Lynch. 


Berberis      polyantha 

Specimens  of  this  distinct  Chinese  Barberry  were 
collected  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Pratt  in  1899,  but  it  was 


A  BEAUTIFUL  SPRAY  OF  BERBERIS  POLYANTHA. 


large  as  a  soup  plate,  and  it  is  very  free  flow^'ring 
■ — (Mrs.)  A.  C.   Chakrington. 


CAUSTIC    SPRAY. 

1\/r.W  I  emphasise  your  warning  to  "  Felsted " 
(page  55ft)  to  "hasten  slowly"  in  the  use  of 
a  caustic  wash  on  young  fruit  trees  ?  Dressings  of 
this  natui'e  are  necessary  on  old  trees  which  have 
been  neglected  grossly  anel  have,  consequently, 
become  infested  badly,  with  lichens  and  mosses, 
but  they  should  never  be  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  cleanliness  in  young  trees.  In  all 
circum.stances  their  application  is  accompanied  by 
an  clement  of  risk,  which  is  accentuated  on  young 
trees.  "  Felsted  "  should  experience  no  difficulty 
in  finding  something  "  cooler"  than  caustic  soda. 


not  until  five  years  later,  in  1904,  and  again  in 
r9o8,  that  seeds  reached  this  country,  gathered 
by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson  in  Szechuen,  Western  China. 
One  of  the  seedlings  raised  from  the  rgo4  consign- 
ment furnished  the  beautiful  spray  illustrated. 
This  depicts  the  abundant  fruiting  qualities,  over 
one  hundred  fruits  on  a  panicle  being  common, 
-■^dded  to  this  we  have  the  rich  salmon  red  colour 
of  the  fruits  when  ripe,  a  charming  picture  in  the 
autumn  sunlight. 

B.  polyantha  forms  a  large,  elegant  bush,  6  feet 
to  8  feet  or  more  in  height,  with  long,  gracefully 
arching  shoots.  The  yellow  blossoms  are  freely 
borne  in  drooping  panicles,  the  longest  4  inches 
to  4i  inches  in  length,  produced  during  June  and 
early  July.  For  shnibbcry  borders  it  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  best  deciduous  shrubs  of 
recent  introdu'-tion. 
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NEW     CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


THE  descriptive  list  of  new  and  clioice 
Clirysanthemums  published  in  The 
Garden  of  October  23  last  should  be 
supplemented  by  the  following  novelties, 
each  of  which  has  gained  special  recog- 
nition before  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  since  that  date  : 

Major  Chichester. — This  is  a  very  handsome 
rich  canary  yellow  coloured  Japanese  bloom, 
having  fairly  long,  broad  florets  evenly  reflexing, 
building  an  exhibition  bloom  of  great  refinement. 
This  variety  was  recently  exhibited  in  ideal  form 
and  condition.  First-class  certificate.  From  Mr. 
W.  Hall,  Embley  Park  Gardens, 
Romsey,     October  18. 

Mrs.  Peter  Murray. —  Another 
attractive  Japanese  bloom  of  consider- 
able promise.  Tlie  florets  are  very 
long,  broad  and  slighty  twisted,  building 
a  bloom  of  drooping  form.  Colour 
purple  amaranth,  with  silvery  reverse. 
First-class  certificate.  Also  from  Mr. 
W.  Hall.     October   18. 

Blanche  du  Poiten. — In  my  previous 
notes  I  referred  to  tliis  novelty  as 
"  promising."  It  has  since  gained  a 
first-class  certificate  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society.  The  blossoms 
are  white  with  a  cream-coloru-ed  centre, 
and  the  florets  are  rather  broad,  build- 
ing a  bloom  about  5  inches  in  diameter. 
The  plant  is  about  3J  feet  in  height 
and  it  lifts  well.  From  Messrs.  W. 
Wells  and  Co.,  Merstham.     October  18. 

Sorcerer. —  An  exceptionally  well 
finished  Japanese  reflexed  bloom,  hav- 
ing rather  narrow,  long  florets,  neatly 
reflexed,  building  a  flower  of  drooping 
form,  about  6  inches  across,  and  useful 
in  disbudded  form.  Colour,  chestnut 
bronze,  tipped  gold.  First-class  certi- 
ficate. From  Messrs.  Keith  Luxford 
and  Co.,  Harlow.      October   r8. 

Mrs.     Spencer      Chichester.  —  A 

Japanese  bloom  of  somewhat  novel 
coloiu:,  which  may  be  described  as 
greenish  primrose.  The  florets  are 
long,  of  meditmi  width,  curling  and 
incurving  at  the  ends  building  an 
exhibition  bloom  of  promise.  First- 
class  certificate.  From  Mr.  W.  Hall. 
November  2. 

Pourpre  Poitevene.— A  medium-sized 
decorative  Japanese  bloom,  some  5  inches 
to  6  inches  in  diameter,  having  narrow 
to  medium  florets.  Colour,  dark  crimson. 
First-class  certificate.  From  Messrs. 
W.     Wells     and     Co.      November     2. 

Mme.  H.  Foreau. — -Anotlier  decorative  Japanese 
bloom  of  promise.  The  blooms  are  about  6  inches 
in  diameter,  having  florets  of  meditmi  breadtli, 
pleasingly  reflexing.  Coloiu",  bright  purple 
amaranth,  with  silvery  reverse.  Commended. 
From  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.     November  2. 

Huntsman. — A  not  overlarge  Japanese  exhibi- 
tion bloom,  of  pleasing  form  and  colour.  The 
florets  reflex  and  droop  in  very  even  form  and 
are  fairly  broad.  If  grown  as  a  decorative  variety 
the  result  should  be  quite  satisfactory.  Colour, 
rich  chestnut  red  with  golden  reverse.  First- 
class  certificate.  Also  from  Messrs.  W.  Wells. 
November  2. 

Estelle. — A  charming  free-flowering  single, 
about  3i  inches  in  diameter.  The  ray  florets 
are  broad  and  are  neatly  arranged  round  a  small 
disc.  Colour,  sulphur  yellow.  Commended.  From 
Messrs.    K.    Luxford  and  Co.      November  2. 


Miss  Margaret  Davis. — A  large-flowered  single, 
fully  5  inches  in  diameter,  having  florets  of  medium 
breadth,  neatly  disposed  round  a  well-proportioned 
golden  disc.  First-class  certificate.  From  Messrs. 
Cragg,  Harrison  and  Cragg,  Heston,  Middlesex. 
November  2. 

Two  varieties  the  Floral  Committee  wished  to 
see  again  are  : 

£.  Carr. — A  very  large  single,  having  too  many 
rows  of  florets  as  exhibited ;  though  it  is 
probable  from  a  later  bud  selection  there  would 
be  fewer  florets  and  more  attractive  flowers. 
The   colour   is   crimson   n  d. 


been  allowed  to  ramble  at  will  over  a  dead 
standard  Mespilus  tree ;  in  fact,  I  believe 
the  luxurious  growth  has  caused  the  pre- 
mature end  of  the  Mespilus.  Standing  beneath 
the  tree  makes  one  imagine  they  are  tinder 
a  huge  umbrella,  the  tropical-like  fruit  pro- 
truding. 

The  not  unattractive  flower  appears  during  the 
spring  or  early  summer.  Its  cultivation  require- 
ments are  not  elaborate.  Most  generally  a 
mixture  of  sandy  soil,  peat  and  decayed  leaf  is 
recommended,  but  with  us  it  is  planted  in  well 
manured  sandy  soil  which  is  over  heavy  clay, 
being  fairly  moist.  Propagation  can  be  efiected 
either  by  division  in  the  spring  or  by  cuttings  of 
half-ripened  wood  inserted  in  sandy  soil  placed 
under  glass. 
Etchingham,  Siissvx.    E.  F.  Tompkins. 


DENDROMECON      RIGIDUM. 

A    shrubby   Poppy   still  flowering.      It  is   a   native  of  the  moiintair.s 

of  St   Barbara. 


Teresa. — A  large,  spreading  Japanese  bloom, 
with  long,  loosely  arranged  florets.  Colour,  tawny 
gold.  D.   B.   Crane. 


AKEBIA    LOBATA 

This  hardy  climber  is  peculiarly  attractive  during 
the  present  month.  In  these  gardens  it  has  a 
bountiful  crop  of  mauve,  elongated,  egg-shaped 
fruit  hanging  from  the  axil  of  the  leaves  singly, 
in  twos  and  in  threes,  many  of  which  have  split, 
showing  the  seed  encased  in  a  slimy,  jelly-like 
substance,  the  whole  giving  an  air  of  tropical 
fructification.  Many  of  the  fruits  measure  5  inches 
in  length,  being  very  profuse,  no  fewer  than  forty 
being  counted.  No  pruning  or  shortening  o{ 
growth      has     been     given,     the     plant     having 


New  and  Rare  Plants 

FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATE. 

Qdontoglossum  Momus  Ralli's 
Variety  (0.  eximeum  X  0.  Alexand- 
rina).- — The  small  plant  shown  carried 
a  one-flowered  scape,  which,  however, 
was  the  admiration  of  all.  We  recall 
nothing  to  equal  it  in  rich  colouring 
or  magnificence.  In  a  word,  it  is 
unique.  Of  the  largest  size  and  boldly 
margined  purest  white,  the  blood 
crimson  blotches  which  characterise 
the  new-comer  place  it  on  a  pedestal  of 
its  own.  The  colour  markings,  while 
large  and  conspicuous,  are  well  defined, 
the  purity  and  breadth  of  the  white 
margin  maldng  sharper  the  contrast. 
This  handsome  novelty  was  shown  by 
Pantia  Ralli,  Esq.,  Ashstead  Park, 
Leatherhead. 

AWARDS     OF     MERIT. 

Berberis  ferax.  —  Tliis  beautiful 
addition  to  the  race  came  from  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens 
at  Wisley,  it  being  one  of  several  raised 
there  during  recent  years.  It  is  of  a 
set,  we  believe,  which  included  the 
brilliant  B.  rubrostilla  and  others, 
which  have  taken  high  rank  with  the 
best.  The  new-comer  is  richly  endowed 
with  smallish  briUiant  red  fruits  which 
in  the  sunlight  would  render  it  highly 
attractive.  The  plant  attains  about 
4  feet  high  and,  being  free  of  growtli 
and  of  fine  ornament,  might  be  regarded 
as  among  the  more  desirable  oi  these 
plants. 

Chrysanthemum  Major  Chichester. 

— -A  Japanese  exhibition  variety  of  the 
highest  merit.  The  colour  is  intense 
throughout.  Its  other  outstanding  attri- 
are  firm,  crisp  petals,  denoting  good 
travelling  and  keeping  qualities  and  good  carriage. 
A  novelty  of  fine  presence  which  should  weigh 
heavily  in  the  coming  year  in  many  an  exhi- 
bition stand.  Well  shown  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones, 
Lewisham, 

Chrysanthemum  Norman  Chittenden. — A  pure 
wliite  drooping  Japanese  of  exhibition  standard 
calculated  to  displace  several  old  stagers.  The 
flower-heads  are  characterised  by  great  depth 
due  to  the  exceptional  length  of  the  florets.  We 
think  iiighly  of  it. 

Chrysanthemum  Teresa.— A  bronze  self- 
decorative  Japanese  with  a  presence  and  refine- 
ment of  its  own.  Stiff-habited  and  firm- 
petaUed,  it  is  fitted  for  the  section  into 
which  it  naturally  falls,  and  will,  if  we  mistake 
not,     make     its     mark     in     market     circles    and 


golden 
butes 
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elsewhere.  These  two  were  from  Mr.  Kritli 
Luxford,  Harlow,  Essex. 

Laelio-Cattleya  fulva  (L,-C.  Golden  Oriole  x 
C.  fulvesccns).^ — -The  sepals  and  petals  are  richly 
golden,  the  heavily  tassellcd  lip  of  Indian  red  tone 
freely  interspersed  with  golden  lines.  A  beautiful 
hybrid.  From  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  George 
Holford,  Westonbirt,  Tetbury,  Glos.  (Orchid 
.grower.     Mr.  .-Uexander). 

Odontoglossum  Red  Admiral  (0.  oximium    x 

O.  Lamb.irdianuni). — Ou  a  white  ground  the 
flowers  (save  for  a  narrow  margin  of  white)  are 
copiously  and  irregularly  blotched  reddish 
chocolate.  A  prettily  formed  lip  also  charac- 
terises this  good  hybrid. 

Brasso-Laelio  -  Catt- 
leya  The  Baroness 
Fasey's  Variety  (B.-C, 
Lumania;  >:  L,-C.  Opliir). 
—  A  very  striking 
novelty.       Sepals    and  ^■ 

petals   of   rich     almost  ,  ' 

butter  yellow  tone.  The 
plumosely    fringed    lip  --' 

is    of  rich  rosy  hue  at  ( 

the    margin     yellowing  ' 

to     the    base    and  ^ 

between     these     points  (~  ' 

characterised  by  Indian  ,'^-'- 

red     reticulat  ions.  /^ 

These  twain  were  from      f"''^^ 
W.     R.     Fasey      Esq.        ^-^ 
Snaresbrook    (gardener 
Mr.     E.     J.     Seymour). 

Laelio-Cattleya   var. 

Bryndia  (Octave  Doin 
X  Rubens). — ^The  sepals 
and  petals  are  deepest 
rosy  mauve  and  of  hand- 
some parts,  the  purplish 

crimson  lip  being  also  intensely  coloured.  Sliow 
by  Dr.   Lacroze,  Bryndia,   Roel-ampton. 


THE     RENOVATION     OF     LAWNS 

now     TO     TIUCVT     A     WEKDY     LAWN. 


UNDER  this  heading  in  your  issue  of 
November  6.  page  550,  the  writer, 
"  W.  D.,"  gives  some  useful  hints  to 
those  who  wish  to  improve  their  lawns, 
but  there  are  some  points  on  which  I 
beg  to  differ,  (i)  Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  recom- 
mended as  a  fertiliser  and  weed  killer  at  the  same 
time,  and  "  W.  D."  recommends  the  application 
of  less  than  one  ounce  per  square  yard  to  be 
applied  in  moist  weather.     I  venture  to  say  that 


EDITOR'S    TABLE 

.Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  The  Nursery,  Woodbridge. 
writes;  "  I  am  sending  you  a  box  of  flowers  cut 
from  the  open  which  are  unusual  for  November.  I 
should  like  particularly  to  draw  to  your  attention 
the  Erigeron  Quakeress,  which  was  in  full  flower  all 
through  June  and  July,  and  has  been  again  a  mass 
since  the  beginning  of  September  ;  also  Kniphofia 
rubra  has  had  a  very  long  period  of  flowering. 
Perhaps  two  of  the  most  remarkable  are  the  white 
Broom  and  the  bit  of  Lilac  which  I  have  never 
seen  before  at  this  time  of  year.  Dendromecon 
rigidum  has  been  flowering  well  with  me  this 
autumn,  also  Coronilla  glauca,  which  I  think  is 
one  of  the  best  shrubs  for  an  exposed  sunny  place 
near  the  sea."  The  flowers  sent  include  also 
the  beautifu'.  Horn  Poppy  here  illustrated,  Scabiosa 
caucasica,  S.c.alba.  Convolvulus  Cneorum,  Romneya 
Coulteri,  Cytisus  albus  dura,  Choisya  ternata, 
Osmanthus  illicifolia  and  Kniphofia  Nelsoni. 

Glauciimi  flavnm  tricolor  is  a  most  showy  plant, 
with  brilliant  bronze-coloured  flowers,  in  every 
way  a  duplicate  of  the  common  Horn  Poppy,  with 
the  exception  of  the  striking  colouring  of  the 
flowers,  h.  mass  of  it,  with  the  sun  shining  through 
the  flowers,  makes  a  distinct  and  effective  piece 
of  colour  on  a  late  autumn  afternoon.  LTnfortunately 
it  is  not  a  true  perennial,  and  in  the  garden  is  best 
treated  as  an  annual  or  biennial.  If  seed  is  sown 
in  January  or  early  February,  in  a  little  heat, 
and  the  plants  pricked  off  and  planted  out  in  May, 
they  will  flower  the  same  season.  Once  the  plant 
has  given  its  mass  of  flower  it  seems  to  be  thoroughly 
exhausted,  and  to  be  of  little  use  for  another 
season.     .K  light  sandy  soil  suits  it  best. 


{z)  "  W.  D."  also  advises  the  use  of  basic  slag 
and  bone  meal.  These  may  be  used  with  advantage 
if  clover  is  desired,  but  if  the  lawn  be  required 
for  tennis,  or  any  other  game,  clover  is  a  bad 
plant  to  encourage,  as  it  makes  a  slippery  and 
uneven  surfaci-,  and  hohls  moisture  much  longer 
than  grass. 

(3)  Now  we  come  to  the  last  point,  and  I  think 
the  worst  advice  given  by  your  correspondent,  that 
is  the  use  of  mud  taken  from  ditches  or  ponds. 
He  says  :  "  It  is  surprising  how  quickly  3  inches 
of  mud  can  be  absorbed  by  the  turf."  He  does 
not  say  in  what  condition  the  mud  is  to  be 
when  applied  to  the  lawn,  but  it  would  surprise  me 
very  much  if  3  inches  of  mud  even  if  dry,  could  be 
coaxed  into  the  turf  in  the  course  of  the  late 
autumn  and  winter.  My 
opinion  is  that  such  a  dress- 
j\  ing  would  smother  out  all  the 

•  ■"•  ftner  grasses  and  leave  nothing 

but  the  coarser  ones,  •\gain, 
think  of  the  cost  of  such  a 
dressing  !  After  reading  the 
article  I  set  up  boards  on  a 
-^j__     ^  hard  level  bit  of  ground  a  yard 

/^P  i  square  and  filled  the  space  with 

dry  soil  to  the  depth  of  3  inches 
and  then  bagged  the  soil  and 
weighed  it ;  the  weight  was 
1S4  lbs.  Now  a  tennis  lawn 
should  be  40  yards  by  20  yards 
or  800  square  yards,  which,  if 
dressed  with  3  inches  of  even 
dry  soil  would  require  over 
63  tons  !  Think  of  the 
cost  of  carting  and  spreading 
65  tons  of  mud  on  a  lawn  ;  at 
a  rough  guess  I  should  say 
it  could  not  be  done  under 
£10.     I  venture  to  say  that  a 


GLAUCIUM     FL.WUIK 
beatttijul  Horn    Poppy   with    brilliaiil 
bronze  coloured  flowers. 


the  amount  given  would  not  kill  a  single  weed,  even 
if  used  in  dry  weather,  and  certainly  not  in  moist 
weather.  Such  a  dressing  would  no  doubt  benefit 
the  grass,  but  as  a  weed  killer  it  would  be  a  failure. 
In  my  humble  opinion  this  salt  is  much  more 
effective  if  applied  to  the  weeds  only,  in  dry 
weather,  either  in  spring  or  autumn,  when  the  sun 
has  some  power,  for  the  burning  power  of  the 
ammonia  is  much  helped  by  the  sun.  .\gain,  I 
think  the  owner  of  the  lawn  would  be  well  advised 
to  use  lawn  sand  in  preference  to  sulphate  of 
ammonia  mixed  with  sand.  Lawn  sand  is  more 
expensive  than  the  raw  salt,  but  it  is  in  a  perfectly 
drv  state  and  very  finely  ground,  which  makes  it 
easv  of  application  at  any  time;  whereas  the 
raw  salt  has  the  tiresome  habit  of  absorbing 
moisture  from  the  air,  so  that  it  one  tries  to  mix 
it  with  sand  or  soil  in  any  but  perfectly  dry  weather, 
it  goes  into  a  nasty,  sticky  mess,  and  is  in  the  worst 
possible  condition  for  even  distribution.  .Aly  own 
practice  is  to  drift  a  light  dressing  of  lawn  sand  on 
to  the  weeds  only,  preferably  on  a  dewy  morning 
in  May  or  September.  One  dressing  seldom  kills 
the  weeds  outright,  but  a  second  dose  just  as 
the  new  foliage  begins  to  form  will  generally 
make  an  end  of  them. 


good  artificial  manure,  especially  prepared  for 
grass,  would  not  only  be  far  cheaper  than  mud 
tromlake  or  ditch,  but  would  also  have  a  much  more 
beneficial  effect,  not  only  than  this  excessive 
dressing  of  soil,  but  even  cheaper  and  better  than 
any  home-made  prescription,  if  the  time  of  mixing 
such  dressing  be  taken  into  account,  which,  ot 
course,  must  be  done  if  the  true  cost  is  to  be  arrived 
at.  To  take  the  case  of  a  tennis  ground  40  yards 
by  20  yards.  This  would  require  about  i  cwt.  ot 
a  good  sound  grass  manure,  the  present  price  of 
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which  sTiouId  not  exceed  30s.  This  would  be 
delivered  free  by  the  maker  to  the  nearest  railway 
station,  it  would  be  in  a  dry  condition  ready  for 
immediate  use  ;  a  man  could  spread  it  in  about 
two  hours.  Does  not  that  compare  favourably 
with  any  home-made  mixture  in  point  of  cost  ? 
As  to  the  effect  upon  the  grass,  I  would  back  it  with 
my  last  shilling  ! 

Lowdham,  Notts.  J.  Duncan-Pearson. 


The  article  in  the  issue  of  the  6th  inst.  on  the 
renovation  of  lawns  must  have  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  many  besides  myself,  for  the  country 
generally  is  suffering  from  neglected  lawns,  and 
with  the  present  high  price  of  labour  it  is  a  serious 


small  amount  of  liquid  is  injected  into  the  heart 
of  the  weed,  which  ultimately  kills  it  outrir-ht. 
The  liquid  used  should  not  be  a  solution  of  sulphuric 
acid  (which  would  corrode  the  spring  in  time) 
but  one  of  the  many  arsenical  preparations  which 
are  sold  in  powder  form,  and  a  definite  amount 
(stated  by  the  maker)  is  added  to  a  gallon  of 
water.  A  few  hints  as  to  this  tool  may  be  of 
service.  The  liquid  should  never  be  used  up 
and  the  instrument  put  away  without  refilling 
the  chamber  with  a  fresh  charge,  otherwise  the 
spring  will  rust  and  ultimately  break,  and  the 
whole  charge  may  be  spilled  upon  a  pet  piece  of 
grass.  The  point  should  be  filed  down  for  the 
last  inch  or  two  to  a  taper  ending  in  as  s!  arp  a 
point    as    possible.     This    greatly    facilitates    the 
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matter  to  tackle  one  of  these  lawns,  even  if  one 
knows  how  to  go  to  work.  As  weeds  may  be 
included  in  the  category  of  "  dirt,"  inasmuch  as 
they  are  "  matter  in  the  wrong  place,"  it  behoves 
us  who  love  our  gardens,  including  our  lawns, 
to  get  rid  of  this  "  dirt  "  with  as  much  assiduity 
as  our  wives  show  inside  the  house.  May  I 
suggest,  from  my  own  experience,  how  this  can  be 
done  bv  even  a   busy  man. 

The  Necessary  Tools. — Two  tools  are  necessary, 
the  first  being  similar  to  that  used  for  cutting  the 
holes  on  a  golf  green,  but  it  is  advisable  to  have 
it  rather  smaller,  say,  3  inches  or  3 J  inches  in 
diameter.  With  this  tool  _, anyone  can  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  root  growth  of  any 
of  the  well  known  weeds  by  cutting  out  a  cylinder 
J  inches  or  6  inches  deep,  in  the  centre  of  which 
any  weed  or  weeds  are  to  be  seen  on  the  top, 
and  by  knocking  away  the  earth  carefully  the 
entire  roots  of  the  weeds  can  be  studied  and 
valuable  information  obtained  as  to  the  diileitnce 
between  tap-rooted  weeds  and  others  with  roots 
like  Daisies.  The  other  tool  is  alluded  to  in  your 
article,  but  it  deserves  fuller  mention,  for  it  is 
one  which  everyone  shotild  possess  and  understand 
fully.  There  is,  I  believe,  only  one  type  on  the 
market,  and  therefore  I  do  not  hesitate  to  give 
its  name.  It  is  called  the  Wikeham  Weed 
Eradicator,  and  its  action  is  such  that  by  pressing 
the  pin  down  into  the  centre  of  a  weed  a  valve 
is  opened  against  the  pressure  of  a  spring  and  a 


accurate  piercing  of  the  centre  of  a  tap-rooted 
weed,  and  the  sharp  point  can  be  used  as  a  probe 
to  detect  the  thick  root>  below  the  surface  of 
layering  weeds  of  many  years  standing,  which  are 
preferably  treated  othrrwise  than  by  "  pricking." 

Plantains  and  Danaelions. — A  short  experience 
with  this  tool  will  prove  that  Plantains,  the  most 
difficult  of  all  weeds  to  extract  by  hand,  are  thf 
simplest  of  all  to  kill  with  the  Wikeham,  because 
the  centre  of  the  root  is  well  defined  and  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  finding  the  hard  part  with  the 
fine  point,  and  a  simple  push  puts  "  paid  "  to  the 
account  of  this  disfiguring  weed.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  when  the  leaves  have  died  a 
considerable  space  of  earth  will  be  exposed  to 
light  and  air,  and  in  most  cases  some  seeds  will 
have  fallen  here  and  lain  dormant.  These  will 
germinate  and  several  young  plants  may  start 
on  the  exposed  plot,  but  the  parent  has  been  killed, 
and  these  children  can  be  easily  disposed  of  in 
the  same  way,  when  a  little  earth  and  grass  seed 
in  September  or  April  will  put  matters  right. 
In  the  same  category  as  Plantains  come  Dandelions 
and  a  weed  whose  name  you  can  probably  supply. 
It  has  a  tap  root,  a  well  defined  centre,  a  large 
number  of  branching  arms,  and  a  thin  stalk  with 
a  yellow  flower.  I  mention  it  because  some  seven 
years  ago  a  golf  green  attendant  and  I  made  an 
attack  on  some  thousands  of  these  on  a  newly  made 
green  where  they  had  developed  in  an  extra- 
ordinary way.     I  had  occasion  to  treat  the  same 


green  this  spring,  and  I  know  that  it  had  not  been 
treated  for  weeds  for  at  least  six  years  and  was  in 
a  very  bad  condition,  but  I  did  not  see  more  than 
a  very  few  of  the  type  of  weed  alluded  to. 

.After  the  tap-rooted  weeds  come  the  type  with 

roots   like    Daisies.     This   includes    another   form 

of    Plantain    which    is    very    common.     For    this 

class  wet  weather  is  a  great  help.     It  is  well  known 

that   weed-killer  on   paths   is   only   efficacious  in 

wet   weather.     The   same   remark   applies   to   the 

Wikeham,   with  which,  however,   the  action   does 

take  place,   but  it  is  much  slower.     The  a%erage 

time  to  kill  even  long  tap-rooted  weeds  is  from 

three  to  four  days,   but  in  dry  w'eather  a  Daisy 

will  take  three  times  as  long.     Fortunately,   the 

winter  months  are  those  when  the  appearance  of 

our  lawns  matters  least,  and  the  ground 

is    nearly    always  in  a  moist   enough 

state  to  favour  "  pricking." 

Having  dealt  with  individual  weeds, 
the  next  enemy  to  attack  is  groups  of 
such  weeds  as  Daisies  and  many  other 
layering  weeds.  As  the  winter  months 
are  unsuitable  for  the  use  of  lawn 
sand  (of  which  I  will  speak  later).  I 
have  found  a  species  of  returfing,  by 
means  of  the  other  tool  alluded  to. 
\-ery  effective.  Nearly  every  lawn  has 
odd  corners  from  which  3-inch  cylin- 
ders of  fairly  clean  grass  can  be  cut, 
.vnd  the  holes  filled  up  and  sown  with 
seed.  If,  then,  a  patch  of  Daisies  is 
neatly  cut  out  with  the  tool  to  a 
depth  of,  say,  4  inches  or  5  inches 
and  the  loose  earth  knocked  off  the 
cylinders  and  replaced  in  the  holes, 
an  equal  number  of  cylinders  taken 
from  elsewhere  can  be  easily  fitted 
into  position,  sticking  out  about 
J  inches,  then  trodden  down  and 
finally  flattened  down  with  the  roller, 
making  a  perfectly  neat  job  which  in 
}nonth's  time  will  hardly  be  obser- 
able.  This  is  far  easier  than  the 
ordinary  turfing  for  it  is  not  difficult 
to  choose  a  number  of  3-inch  circles  free 
from  bad  weeds,  while  a  roll  of  clean 
turf  is  seldom  to  be  found.  I  have  pur- 
posely omitted  to  note  the  worst  weed 
of  all  as  far  as  its  effect  upon  grass  is  concerned. 
Moss  on  Lawns. — Moss  is  particularly  bad 
this  year  owing  to  the  absence  of  hot  sun. 
There  is  nothing  for  it  but  the  rake,  and  this  must 
have  sharp,  thin  teeth,  and  as  the  ground  must 
be  covered  in  several  directions,  the  labour  is 
considerable,  though  the  e.xercise  is  splendid, 
and  the  result  invariably  most  excellent.  Moss 
may,  however,  be  eradicated  by  a  later  treatment 
in  April  or  May  by  lawn  sand.  This  preparation 
mainly  consists  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  sand, 
well  mixed  in  proper  machines  ;  many  of  the  lawn 
sands  on  the  market  a'so  contain  sulphate  of  irou. 
which  I  believe  is  of  special  value  in  killing  moss, 
I  do  not  believe  in  home-made  mixtures  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia  and  sand,  because  the  latter  is  seldom 
dry  enough  for  the  pui-pose  and  the  former,  being 
very  absorptive  of  moisture,  causes  the  mixture 
to  form  a  sticky  mass  which  cannot  be  spreaa 
evenly  over  the  surface.  It  is  the  moisture- 
absorbing  nature  of  the  sulphate  which  gives  lawT 
sand  its  great  value  for  the  treatment  of  lawns  in 
dry  weather — not  wet  weather  as  advocated  ir. 
your  article'.  In  the  latter  case  it  acts  merely 
as  a  fertiliser — and  it  is  a  good  one — but  in  drj 
weather  it  does  far  more.  If  it  is  sprinkled  over 
the  ground  through  a  "  dredger "  or  magnified 
pepper-pot  to  the  extent  of  about  30ZS.  to  the 
square  yard  it  will  be  found  that  on  the  broad- 
leaved  plants  which  are  all  weeds  of  some  sort 
there    remains    a    coating    of    the    light-coloured 
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powder,  whereas  on  the  very  narrow  blades  of 
grass  hardly  any  can  remain.  The  effect  is  to 
abstract  moisture  from  the  leaves  and  later  from 
the  roots,  and  the  weeds  are  "  burnt  out."  The 
hotter  the  sun  the  better  the  action,  because  the 
absorbed  moisture  is  evaporated  and  the  sulphate 
continues  to  work.  In  four  or  five  hours  the 
leaves  of  the  weeds  will  have  become  black  as 
if  they  had  been  scorched.  The  lawn  sand  thus 
has  a  discriminating  action  between  weeds  and 
grass  which  I  would  not  trouble  to  mention  unless 
I  had  so  frequently  found  that  even  usere  of  it 
do  not  fully  grasp  the  full  value  of  its  use.  Many 
types  of  weeds  with  considerable  leaf  spread 
but  of  shallow  root  spread  are  easily  eradicated 
by  this  most  valuable  preparation.  If  the  dressing 
is  followed  by  rain  or  even  by  heavy  dew,  no 
further  treatment  is  necessary  ;  but  if  the  weather 
is  very  dry,  as  often  is  the  case  in  May,  it  is  advis- 
able to  water  the  grass  well  after  about  forty-eight 
hours,  when  the  sulphate  will  be  washed  down 
to  the  roots  and  act  as  a  (irst-rate  fertiliser.  If 
moss  is  present  in  any  quantity,  it  will  be  found 
that  on  a  dry  day  it  can  be  brushed  out  as  a  black 
powder-  like  fine  charcoal,  and  it  is  remarkable 
what  a  quantity  will  be  collected  from  a  mossy 
lawn.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  eradicate  tap- 
rooted  w-eeds  by  la\ra  sand.  The  leaves  will  be 
withered  up,  but  the  large  amount  of  moisture 
in  the  root  cannot  be  abstracted  and  the  weed 
will  not  be  killed.  This  can  be  easily  tested  by 
cutting  out  a  large  Dandelion  with  the  hole- 
cutting  tool  and  examining  the  root  after  the 
leaves  have  been  completely  burnt  up  with  the 
lawni  sand,  when  it  will  be  found  that  the  root 
is  quite  firm  and  sound,  whereas  a  test  of 
one  which  has  been  "  pricked "  and  left  for 
three  or  four  days  will  be  found  to  be  quite 
rotten  even  to  a  depth  of  5  inches  or  6  inches. 
The  subsequent  treatment  of  the  lawn  has  been 
fully  gone  mto  in  your  article,  but  it  is  of  little 


use  to  treat  a  lawn  with  manures  until  the  moss 
and  weeds  have  been  eradicated,  and  then  it  is 
wonderful  how  cutting  and  rolling  will  help  matters 
if  only  the  gardener  will  take  tlie  trouble  to  cut 
a  half-breadth  at  a  time  so  that  every  part  of  the 
lawn  is  cut  backwards  and  forwards. 

I  have  not  mentioned  hand  weeding,  as  I  am 
satisfied  after  years  of  trial  that  it  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  pricking,  and  a  large  number  of 
weeds  cannot  be  eradicated  in  this  way  whatever 
tool  may  be  used.  In  any  case  wet  weather  is 
the  time  to  eradicate  weeds  with  the  Wikeham 
and  dry  weather  for  lawn  sand.  In  the  former 
case  I  would  advise  amateurs  to  provide  their 
boots  with  thick  nabber  soles  or,  better  still, 
wear  snow  boots.  W.    Stepnev   R.iwson. 


HOME    PLACE,    HOLT 

THE     TERRACE     GARDEN. 

IT  is  only  in  a  deep,  well-drained  soil — certainly 
not  on  a  heavy  clay  or  loam — that  a  sunk 
garden  can  be  attempted  and  made  a  success. 
Apart  from  the  added  charm,  the  advantages 
are.  first,  the  earliness  of  such  a  garden.  That 
practically  it  is  an  all-the-year-round  garden 
because  even  in  the  depth  of  winter  something  is  in 
flower.  If  the  site  is  well  chosen,  on  heath  or 
tableland,  high  up,  it  is  then  free  of  all  wind-storms 
and  if  facing  south  a  delightful  place  in  winter. 
The  disadvantages  are  that  in  a  hot  summer  the 
place  becomes  a  veritable  Sahara  unless  special 
attention  has  been  paid  to  have  as  little  pathway 
as  possible  and  have  some  grass  lawns.  It  is  very 
important  to  preserve  the  original  top  soil  and  put 
it  back  after  the  excavations  are  complete,  other- 
wise it  may  take  years  before  the  garden  can  be 
established.     The  illustration  shows  such  a  garden, 


of  two  to  three  acres,  situated  in  front  of  the 
house.  As  the  tennis  lawns  and  a  meadow  are 
between  the  garden  and  the  main  road  the  drive 
is  brought  round  in  a  sweep  to  the  back  of  the  house, 
which  is  made  the  entrance.  Both  the  house  and  the 
gardens  are  unlike  anything  else  seen  in  the  whole 
of  the  kingdom.  The  effect  from  the  road  is  so 
masked  that  it  hardly  arouses  a  casual  glance,  but 
when  approached  by  the  meadow  and  lawais  one 
gets  a  surprise  which  resolves  itself  into  intense 
pleasure  and  delight.  Home  Place,  near  Holt, 
in  Norfolk,  was  built  by  a  clergyman,  but  by  the 
time  it  was  finished  and  all  the  gardens  and  grounds 
laid  out  (some  sixteen  acres)  he  found  his  finances 
would  not  permit  of  its  upkeep.  It  was  let  to 
Mr.  Meyrick- Jones,  himself  a  clergyman  who  has 
developed  it  admirably  under  the  able  hands  of  his 
head-gardener,  Mr.  Sanders.  The  excavations 
are  9  feet  or  more  deep,  the  walls  built  of  stone,  are 
perpendicular,  with  steps  and  terraces  leading  to 
other  garden  features.  .-Vlthough  rather  formal, 
this  spot  is  a  perpetual  delight  throughout  the  year. 
The  contrast  from  the  ultra-formal  to  the  green 
sward  with  a  raised  avenue  of  Almonds,  is  refresh- 
ing and  pleasing.  With  such  a  depth  there  is  no 
difficulty  about  water,  which  can  be  laid  on  every- 
where. When  there  is  a  howling  100  miles  an 
hour  gale,  as  sometimes  happens  in  March  and  early 
April,  in  this  garden  one  imagines  oneself  in  Italy 
at  a  place  like  Monte  Argentario  in  Tuscany. 

The  gari'en  is  well  planned,  but  time  is  needed 
for  the  Yews  to  grow  into  the  .nrcade  which  they 
are  plrnned  to  form,  Terrsces  extend  fr.im  the 
wings  of  the  house  End  end  in  steps  leading  down 
to  the  garden  level,  which  is  reached  also  from 
the  terrace  by  a  couble  fl'ght.  Our  picture 
shows  it  divided  by  stepped  stone  tanks  fi'led 
with  Water-Lilies,  Iris  and  Forget-me-nots.  .-\ 
double  row  of  Almond  trees  leads  to  the  central 
feature  of  the  garden — a  large  basin  with  a 
parapet.  C.  A.  J. 
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MR.     REGINALD      FARRER 


THE  sad  news  of  Mr.  Reginald  rarrcr's 
untimely  death  has  brought  a  keen 
sense  of  loss  and  regret  into  every 
garden  in  the  land  where  the  choicer 
plants  are  appreciated  for  their  own 
sakes  rather  than  as  mere  parts  of  a  colour  display. 
It  is  better  not  to  dwell  nn  the  pity    of    it    all, 


THE  LATE  MR.  REGINALD  FARRER. 

nor  to  think  more  than  can  be  helped  of  the 
might  have  been.  His  two  years'  exploration 
of  that  most  difficult  northern  corner  of  Burmah 
was  drawing  so  near  to  its  end  that  we  were 
i-agerly  expecting  his  return,  hoping  for  another 
interesting  book  of  travel  and  lectures  and  photo- 
graphs full  ot  important  discoveries.  As  it  cannot 
be,  one  must  be  grateful  for  the  wonderful  amount 
of  work  he  has  managed  to  accomplish  for  garden 
lovers  in  the  forty  years  of  his  all  too  short  life. 
First,  then,  let  us  remember  his  books.  They 
are  unlike  any  other  gardening  works  in  the 
pei-sonal  note  he  managed  to  interweave  into 
even  a  botanical  description.  He  described  a 
plant  as  he  saw  it  and  appreciated  or  disliked  it 
himself.  He  had  a  keen  eye  for  the  smallest 
details  and  charms  as  well  as  for  broad  effects, 
and  he  could  express  his  impressions  with  a  wealth 
of  words  and  allusions  that  at  first  reading  strikes 
one  as  somewhat  strained.  He  could,  however, 
write  on  and  on  in  volume  after  volume  with  the 
same  unfailing  stream  of  quaint  ideas  :  apposite, 
though  frequently  unfamiliar,  quotations ;  gay 
f\nd  quizzical  humour,  interspersed  with  solenm, 
earnest  sentences  and  even  the  biting  irony  of 
displeasure.  It  ajl  came  to  him  absolutely 
naturally,  so  that  he  could  write  page  after  page 
without  effort  or  reference  to  books  or  notes. 
His  marvellous  memory  was  the  chief  factor 
in  this  readiness  of  expression,  and  it  was  fed 
hv  a  wonderfully  wide  knowdedge  of  the  literature 
of  many  nations  and  ages,  and  a 'gift  for  languages 
that  enabled  him  to  appreciate  the  construction 
of  idioms  and  words,  as  well  as  to  converse  easily 
withthe  natives,  of  the  countries  he  visited.  Thus 
he  was  able  to  create  a  livmg  interest  in  any 
plant    he     described,     and    to    give    to    each    an 


individuality  of  temperament  such  as  he  might 
to  a  character  in  a  novel  or  play.  Anyone  can 
picture  for  himself  the  plants  or  scenes  of  which  Mr. 
l''arrer  writes  and  feel  he  knows  them  well.  This 
is  especially  noticeable  in  the  portions  devoted 
to  plants,  in  the  book  on  his  travels  in  China — 
■•  On  the  Eaves  of  the  World."  The  absence  ot 
botanical  terms  enables  anyone  to  enjoy  reading 
and  to  understand  the  praises  showered  upon 
those  wonderful  flowers  in  their  homes  in  the 
hills.  Most  people  think  and  speak  of  their 
favourite  alpine  plants  in  phrases  he  has  coined 
for  them  ;  and  no  one  man  has  opened  the  eyes 
of  so  many  to  the  delights  of  growing  the  choicer 
and  more  difiicult  plants. 

The  earlier  books  dealing  with  his  own  York- 
shire gardens  did  much  to  improve  the  cultivation 
of  the  less  easy  plants.  Other  books  describing  his 
collecting  expeditions  in  the  European  alps  have 
sent  many  to  such  rich  treasure  grounds  as  the 
Maritime  Alps  and  Mont  Cenis,  and  to  enjoy  the 
charms  of  rambles  in  search  of  plants  in  out  of 
the  way  places.  His  latest  book,  "  The  English 
Rock  Garden,"  will  long  be  a  worthy  monument 
of  his  knowledge,  and  it  will  be  a  very  brave 
man  who  will  in  the  course  of  time  attempt  to 
revise  it  or  add  a  supplement.  Our  rock  gardens 
owe  many  treasures 
to  his  collect  mg 
rambles :  Campanula 
pusilla  Miranda,  Saxi- 
fraga  Burseriana'gloria 
and  S.  Aizoon  rosea 
will  always  be  associ- 
ated with  him. 

His  two  years  in 
Northern  China  have 
added  so  many  new 
plants  to  our  lists  that 
it  is  hard  to  single 
out  the  best  of  them, 
and  insufficient  time 
has  elapsed  to  pass 
judgment  on  many  of 
the  shrubs  and  trees. 
Buddleia  altemifolia, 
with  its  graceful,  weep- 
ing habit  and  long 
tails  of  soft  lilac  flowers 
should  be  found  in 
every  garden  before 
long.  The  wonderful 
sulphur -col  oured 
Trumpet  Lily,  still 
only  known  under 
numbers  as  Lilium 
3r6  Farrer,  is  one  of 
the  most  stately  of  its 
family  and,  as  it  has 
seeded  freely,  should 
soon  spread  far  and 
wide.  L.  Farreri,  "The 
M  a  r  b  1  e  Martagon," 
made  a  sensation  at  its 
appearance  at  Chelsea 
last  summer.  Rosa 
Rubus,  where  room 
can  be  allowed  it, 
provides  a  mass  of 
snowy  bloom  and 
sweet  scent,  followed 
by  small  orange  hips, 
anil  has  a  character  of 
its  own.  Viburnum 
fragrans  gave  sweetly- 
scented  fio«-crs  in 
mid-Februarv        this 


season  that  could  laugh  at  ii°  of  irost.  The 
forms  of  Potentilla  fruticosa,  with  minute 
leaves  and  large  flowers,  ranging  from  pure 
white  to  rich  yellow,  would  require  a  large 
bed  to  do  justice  to  even  the  very  best  of 
them.  All  who  see  Gentiana  Farreri  growing, 
as  it  likes  to,  in  a  damp  place  in  full  sun.  and  a 
crowded  mass  of  brilliantly  sky-blue  flowers 
with  pure  white  throats,  declare  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  autumn-flowering  plants.  Geranium 
Pylzowianum,  with  its  finely-cut  leaves  and  large 
rosy  flowers,  is  almost  too  free  in  its  hardiness 
and  spreading  habit  for  the  choicest  corners, 
but  will  make  a  lovely  undergrowth  for  small 
shrubs.  PiEonia  Woodwardii,  with  its  soft  pink 
or  white  flowers,  is  a  very  charming,  neat  species. 
An  Atragene,  with  lilac  sepals  and  a  full  centre 
of  many  white  petaloid  segments,  is  a  charming 
thing  when  scrambling  over  a  rough  shrub. 
Some  time  must  yet  pass  before  we  can 
flower  many  ot  the  results  of  the  Burmese 
collections,  but  great  thingsare  expected  of  the 
new  Nomocharis  Farreri  and  many  Rhododendrons 
and   Primulas. 

Those  who  knew  him  will  long  miss  the  brilliant 
writing  and  invigorating  personality  of  Reginald 
Farrer,  and  his  name  will  certainly  be  gratefully 
remembered  in  the  gardens  of  the  future  through 
the  many  good  plants  resulting  from  his  risks 
and  toil  on  untrodden  hills. 


AN 
CoUcdid  bv  111 


UNNAMED     LILY     (F      316). 

late  Mr.    Reginald  Farrer  in   Kansu. 
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FOK     SOUTHKliN     GAliDKNS. 
The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Peas, — Where  ;i  cuuveiuent  and  sheltered, 
■well-drained  plot  is  available  a  row  or  two  of 
Peas  should  be  sown,  but  a  hardv  variety,  such 
as  The  Pilot  (tall)  or  Little  Marvel'Cdwarf),  should 
be  chosen.  Draw  some  sliallow,  wide  drills, 
2  feet  apart  for  the  dwarf  kind,  and  3  feet  or 
4  feet  for  the  tall  variety,  sowing  the  seeds  some- 
what thicker  than  is  usual  in  the  spring.  Before 
sowing,  the  seeds  sliould  be  wetted  and  then 
■sprinkled  with  red  lead  to  prevent  mice  taking 
them.  Slugs  must  also  be  watched  for  when 
till-  seeds  germinate. 

Cabbage. — Owing  to  the  mildness  of  the 
weather  when  the  plants  were  put  out,  they 
have  made  considerable  progress,  and  now  any 
blanks  should  be  made  good.  It  will  be  advisable 
to  prick  out  a  small  quantity  of  the  plants  still 
left  in  the  seed-bed.  They  may  be  planted  fairly 
close  together  on  any  spare  piece  of  ground.  If 
slugs  are  troublesome  sprinkle  lime  freely  between 
the  plants. 

Seasonable     Reminders. — Although     Parsnips 

are  best  left  in  the  ground  until  they  are  needed, 
a  small  quantity  should  be  lifted  for  use  during 
frosty  weather ;  the  same  remark  applies  to 
Salsify,  Jerusalem  Artichokes  and  Celery.  Get 
together  protecting  material,  such  as  litter  or 
Bracken,  for  such  subjects  as  Celery.  Should 
the  weather  prove  severe  later  on,  it  will  be  found 
an  advantage  to  have  it  ready  for  immediate  use. 
Continue  to  dig  vacant  plots,  leaving  them  33 
rough  as  possible  ;  then  with  just  a  rake  over  in 
the  spring  they  will  be  ready  for  planting. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Chrysanthemums. — When  these  pass  out  of 
flower  the  stems  should  be  cut  down  to  within 
6  inches  of  the  pots,  and  the  plants  arranged  in  a 
■cool,  light  house  where  frost  is  excluded,  to 
furnish  a  supply  of  cuttings.  Many  are  still  in 
flower,  and  notes  should  Ije  taken  of  the  most 
■useful  kinds,  and  worthless  ones  discarded.  In 
these  days  the  mop-headed  sorts  are  rarely  grown, 
the  popular  singles  and  bush  varieties  being 
general  favourites.  Cuttings  of  these  should  be 
inserted  about  January,  but  the  large-flowered 
Japanese  must  be  rooted  in  December.  Plants 
not  yet  in  flower  should  be  given  a  light  position 
in  the  greenhouse  and  fed  with  weak  liquid 
manure  and  soot- water  until  the  flowers  open. 

Spiraeas. — -These  are  useful  subjects  for  furnish- 
ing the  conservatory  or  flowering  house,  and  now 
a  batch  should  be  potted  up  in  a  mixture  of  loam 
and  leaf-mould.  Examples  that  have  been 
.growing  outside  in  the  reserve  garden  for  two  or 
three  years  may  be  lifted;  otherwise  a  dozen 
■should  be  obtained  from  the  nurseryman.  Arrange 
them  in  a  cold  frame,  and  remove  a  few  plants 
at  intervals  into  a  little  warmth. 

Salvia  splendens. — When  these  plants  pass 
the  flowering  stage,  a  few  of  the  best  specimens 
should  be  retained  and  the  remainder  tlirown 
away.  Slightly  shorten  the  growths  of  the  former, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  place  them  in  heat  to  produce 
■cuttings. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Bulbous  Irises. — Both  the  Spanish  and  English 
Irises  are  well  worth  growing  ;  they  are  quite 
hardy  and  when  once  planted  need  no  further 
attention  for  three  years.  At  this  stage  they 
■should  be  lifted  and  divided.  Plant  the  bulbs 
about  3  inches  deep  and  9  inches  apart,  choosing, 
if  possible,  light  soil  which  has  not  been  recently 
manured. 

The  Rock  Garden. — ^During  the  winter  months 
the  rock  garden  will  need  looking  over  to  ascertain 
if  anv  choice  plants  have  been  overgrown  by  the 
more  robust  kinds.  Some  of  the  bays  and  pockets 
will  be  benefited  by  fresh  soil,  and  otlier  plants 
will  need  top-dressing.  Strong-growing  plants  in 
the  bogs  will  require  lifting  and  di^viding,  when 
the  best  portions  can  be  replanted  in  fresh  soil. 
Shrubs  that  have  outgrown  their  stations  should 
be  uprooted  and  replaced  with  smaller  examples, 
or  some  rarer  plants  substituted,  of  which  there 
are  many  to  select  from. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 
A  Useful  Fruit, — When  planting  new  fruit 
trees  a  note  should  be  made  of  BuUace  The 
Langley,  which  is  a  seedling  from  the  Farleigh 
Damson  and  Black  Orleans  Plum.  It  is  a  good 
•size,  excellent  flavoiu-  and  an  extraordinarily 
hea^vy  cropper.     T.  W.  Brjscoe, 

(Gardener  to  W.   R.  Lysaght,  Esq.) 
Caslle/ord,  Chepstow. 


FOR    NORTHERN    GARDENS. 
Plants  Under  Glass 

Chrysanthemums.— .-Vs   the  plants  go  out   of 

flower  cut  down  so  as  to  encourage  the  production 
of  cuttings  anil  also  to  help  check  mildew,  which 
not  infrequently  asstmies  epidemic  form  at  this 
season,  owing  doubtless  to  the  congestion  among 
the  plants.  Burn  at  once  all  the  old  stems  and 
leaves,  and  should  there  be  the  slightest  trace 
of  the  fungus  on  the  new  growths  dust  with 
sulphur. 

Cuttirgs. — It  is  now  time  to  secure  and  insert 
a  full  stu'  k  of  Clurysanthemtrai  cuttings,  especially 
if  large  blooms  are  aimed  at.  Some  varieties 
are  very  shy  at  producing  suitable  cuttings, 
and  if  left  to  themselves  either  fail  altogether 
to  do  so  or  else  these  are  so  late  as  to  be  of  little 
use.  It  is  a  good  plan,  therefore,  to  gently  shake 
away  most  of  the  old  soil  from  the  roots  and  repot 
into  6-inch  or  7-inch  clean  pots,  using  a  nice  light 
compost  and  potting  lightly.  If  the  pots  are  set 
in  a  genial  temperature  of  55°  or  so,  inmost  cases 
good  vigorous  cuttings  will  soon  spring  up. 

Tuberous  Begonias. — ^These  are  now  well 
ripened  off  and  shotild  be  shaken  out  of  the  soil, 
thoroughly  dried  and  stored  for  the  winter.  After 
shaldng  free  from  the  soil  lay  out  in  shallow  boxes 
in  a  dry  house  or  shed  until  perfectly  dry.  It  is 
then  a  good  plan  to  go  over  the  bulbs  and  remove 
old  roots  and  then  bury  in  perfectly  dry  sand, 
hoUow  side  down.  When  treated  in  this  way  they 
occupy  the  minimimi  of  space  and  keep  better, 
as  a  rule,  than  when  left  in  their  pots.  They  are 
also  ready  for  speedy  potting  in  spring. 

Watering. — This  requires  more  than  ordinary 
care  during  the  next  two  months  and  should 
always  be  seen  to  early  in  the  day  so  that  any  spilt 
on  paths  or  stages  may  get  dried  up  before  dark. 
In  cool  houses  very  little  water  will  be  necessary, 
the  majority  of  ordinary  greenhouse  plants  being 
all  the  better  for  being  kept  on  the  dry  side  at 
this  time  of  the  year. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Vines. — There  is  no  advantage  gained  in 
allowing  Vines  to  remain  unpruned  for  long  after 
the  leaves  have  fallen,  so  this  should  be  seen  to 
as  soon  as  convenient  and  the  houses  thoroughly 
washed  down  and  cleansed.  Remove  i  inch  or 
2  inches  of  the  soil  from  the  surface  of  inside 
borders,  replacing  with  the  best  procurable 
chopped  turf  and  bone-meal.  Make  firm  and 
level,  and  should  the  border  be  dry  give  a  good 
watering. 

Peach  Houses. — -Peach  trees  should  be  taken 
off  the  wires  and  tied  in  bunches  during  the  time 
the  houses  are  being  scrubbed  down  and  the  walls 
limewashed.  Any  pruning  necessary  should  then 
be  carried  out  and  the  branches  tied  neatly  to  the 
supports.  Allow  no  overcrowding  of  the  shoots. 
The  borders,  as  in  the  case  of  Vines,  should  have 
I  inch  or  2  inches  of  the  surface  soil  loosened  and 
removed.  Make  up  with  good  fresh  fibrous  loam 
and  a  good  amount  of  bone-meal.  Water 
thoroughly  if  the  border  be  dry. 

Strawberries. — -Where  really  early  forcing  is 
to  be  carried  out  the  first  batch  should  now  be 
taken  to  a  light,  airy  structure  and  placed  on  shelves 
close  to  the  roof  glass.  Start  gently,  a  temperature 
of  no  more  than  50°  being  ample.  Increase  this 
gradually  at  the  end  of  ten  days,  and  in  a  month's 
time  it  may  be  60°  or  so.  For  general  forcing 
best  results  are  usually  obtained  by  starting  in 
January,  and  where  that  is  in  contemplation,  the 
pots  should  now  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame  where 
they  can  have  plenty  of  light  and  air  on  every 
favourable  occasion.  Remove  dead  leaves  and 
any  weeds  that  may  be  growing  in  the  pots.  Look 
out  also  for  worms  in  the  soil  ;  any  present  being 
got  rid  of  as  soon  as  noticed. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Seakale. — If  the  roots  have  been  cultivated 
at  home  tliey  should  now  rbe  lifted  and  laid  in 
dry  soil  in  a  shed.  This  gives  a  rest  to  the  crowns 
and  growth  will  start  away  more  readily  and 
quickly  than  if  the  roots  be  taken  direct  from 
outside. 

Rhubarb. — To  secure  good  stalks  at  Christmas 
a  few  good  crowns  of  Royal  Albert  should  now 
be  dug  up  and  left  lying  on  the  surface  for  a  week 
or  ten  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  if  planted 
in  a  warm,  dark  place,  growth  wiU  quickly  com- 
mence and  produce  of  good  quality  be  available 
in  a  fortniu'ht  or  little  more. 


Asparagus.— If    a    heated    frame    be    available 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  few  dishes  of  this  much- 
este(!med    vegetable    should    not    be   forthcoming. 
Plant  in  very  light  soil  and  encourage  a  genial, 
rather  than  a  high  temperature. 
C,  Blair. 
(Gardener  to  Seton  M.  Thomson,  Esq.). 
Preston  House,  Linlithgow. 


The     Royal     Horticultural 
Society 

TH  E  spacious  gangways  and  fewer 
exhibits  which  characterised  the  fort- 
nightly meeting  on  November  16, 
together  with  a  much  reduced  number 
of  visitors,  were  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  meeting  immediately  preceding  it, 
when  for  hours  on  end  it  was  hardly  possible 
to  move  about.  Moreover,  as  we  were  pleased 
to  note,  the  side  show  which  had  occupied  so 
much  space,  to  the  disadvantage  of  horticultmre, 
at  previous  meetings  had  taken  its  departure, 
and  the  hall  was  once  again  its  normal  stif. 
Because  of  these  things,  exhibits  were  both 
staged  and  seen  to  better  advantage.  On  the 
occasion  tmder  review,  too,  there  was  much  to 
admire,  the  Floral  Committee  awarding  two 
gold  medals- — one  to  a  quite  unique  exhibit  of 
soft-wooded  Heaths  ;  the  other  to  a  magnificent, 
if  not  equally  unique,  bank  of  Chrysanthemums 
from  Messrs.  Wells  and  Co.,  the  famed  specialists 
of  the  flower  at  Merstham.  These  were  well 
worthy  of  study.  The  twain  were  of  high  excel- 
lence and  reached  beyond  the  hem  of  perfection's 
garment.  From  the  cultivator's  standpoint  they 
were  at  once  educational  and  stimulating  ;  some- 
thing to  inspire  the  student  of  an  ambitious  turn 
of  mind ;  subject  matter  also  for  emulation. 
And  the  Chrysanthemiun  loomed  large  at  this 
meeting  and  told  well.  It  came  also  from 
Lewisham,  Harlow  and  Exmouth  and  in  the  best 
of  garb.  Other  attractions  were  the  Carnations, 
Stove  Plants,  Violets  and  Orchids  ;  while  before 
the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  a  collection 
of  Potatoes  and  a  bright  group  of  Capsictmis 
were  noted.  Several  important  novelties  (see 
"New  and  Rare  Plants")  gained  recognition. 

Floral  Commhtee. 
Present :  H.  B.  May,  Esq.  (chairman),  the  Rev.  F. 
Page  Roberts,  and  Messrs.  K.  Cory,  J.  Green,  G.  Reutlie, 
J.  Heal,  C.  E.  Pearson,  G.  W.  Leak,  W.  Howe,  J.  F. 
McLeod,  H.  J.  Jones,  C.  Dixou,  A  Turner,  C.  E.  Shea, 
E.  F.  Hazelton,  W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  A.  Bowles,  W.  II. 
Dykes,  R.  W.  Wallace,  H.  C.  Notcutt.  E.  H.  Jenkms, 
G.  Paul,  W.  G.  Baker,  J.  T.  Bennet-Poe,  J.  Jennings, 
H.  Cowley,  W.  B.  Cranflcld  and  J.  Hudson. 

Chkysanthemcms. 

These,  as  we  have  hinted  already,  dominated  the  meeting, 
and  that  worthily.  Than  the  best  of  them  we  recall 
nothing  finer,  the  magnificent  gold  medal  group  set  up 
by  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Merstham,  being  beyond 
all  praise.  It  occupied  the  space  between  the  entrance 
and  the  annexe  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  hall.  Praise- 
worthy and  ambitious  in  the  effort,  it  was  imposing  and 
tasteful  in  arrangement  and  skilfully  executed.  Scope 
was  available,  and  it  was  never  tiurned  to  better  account. 
The  low-placed  staging  was  a  good  conception,  and 
thereby,  while  dislocation  to  the  vertebrae  was  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  everybody  could  \new  the  exliibit  iu 
comfort.  All  types  of  the  flower  were  shown,  a  selection 
of  tlie  best  being  noted.  Edith  Cavell  (bronze),  James 
Stredwick  (salmon  rose),  Mrs.  G.  Lloyd  Wigg  (yellow). 
Louisa  Pockett  (wliite)  and  its  champagne-coloured 
sport  Peace,  (Solden  Champion  (grand  colour).  General 
Petain  (pink),  Majestic  (golden  and  bronze).  General 
Smith-Dorrien  (of  almost  amaranth  tone  now,  though 
rosy  earlier)  and  the  velvety  crimson  Mrs.  George  Monro 
were  among  the  great  stands  forming  the  background. 
All  are  Japs  of  exliibitiou  standard.  Percy  A.  Dove 
(white),  Calypso  (bronze).  Embleme  Poitevene  (canary), 
Romance  (rich  golden),  Duchess  of  Fife  (wliite  and  blush) 
and  laline  (pink)  were  the  best  incurved  sorts.  Aubrey, 
Phyllis  Cooper,  Gem  (wliite),  Molly  Godfrey  and  Bronze 
Molly  were  the  best  singles,  though  the  miniature- 
flowered  Golden  Spray,  characteristically  sho-wn,  must 
not  be  ignored  in  tliis  connection.  Broiized  Beech  sprays 
constituted  the  chief  garniture  and,  discreetly  used, 
played  a  part  to  the  making  of  a  more  pleasing  and 
effective  whole.  Rarely,  if  ever,  has  a  more  sumptuous 
feast  of  the  flower  been  prepared. 

Another  grand  group,  occupying  a  portion  of  file 
northern  side  of  the  hall,  was  that  from  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones. 
Lewisham,    for    which    a    silver-gilt    Floia    medal    was 
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awarded.  Here,  too,  as  befits  a  cultivator  of  such 
eminence  and  skill  as  Mr.  Jones,  high  excellence  in  the 
flower  was  noted.  Hapjty  in  his  conception  of  the 
fitness  of  things,  no  stone  was  left  unturned  to  display  the 
flowers  worthily  or  to  the  best  advantage.  On  this 
occasion  the  novelties  were  important,  just  as  they  are 
to  groweis  far  and  wide  whose  opportunities  of  seeing 
them  are  not  frequent.  Of  these  Major  Chichester  (rich 
golden).  Mrs.  A.  J.  Guilbert  (soft  yellow).  Mrs.  Charles 
ha.v\s  (fine  white),  3Irs.  Peti  r  Murray  (purplish  amaranth), 
Majestic  (bronze,  grand).  Victory  (magnificent  white) 
and  Golden  Champion  (of  intense  colour  and  depth  of 
flower)  were  in  splendid  form. 

Another  large  group  came  from  Mr.  Keith  Luxford, 
Hariow.  the  more  notable  being  Mrs.  H.  E.  Dixon 
(exhibition  Jap.  bronze  over  yellow).  Xorman  Chittenden 
(white),  Mrs.  John  Balroer  (Indian  reo,  dull  gold  reverse), 
Teresa  {bronze  decorative  Japanese)  and  Helena  Margerison 
(pale  pearl  pink).  Practically  the  whole  of  these  had 
gained  recognition  from  the  National  Chrj-santhemum 
Society.  The  new  single  crimson  Lady  Astor.  and 
Frarafleld  Glory  were  also  noted.     Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  \\.  J.  Godfrey  and  Son.  Exmouth,  contributed 
a  particularly  good  lot  of  singles  in  vases,  groups  of  each 
showing  them  well.  Eileen  (pink).  Mensa  (white,  un- 
equalled for  form  and  purity),  Lady  Astor  (crimson), 
Mrs.  AV.  J.  Godfrey  (pink),  Audrey  (golden)  and  Joy 
(Indian  red  \vith  gold  interspersed).  The  last-named  is 
semi-double  and  most  attractive. 
Hardy  Plants. 

3If.  J.  J.  Kettle,  Coite  Mullen,  near  "Wimborne,  showed 
a  score  of  well-filled  vases  of  his  new  and  fragrant  Violet 
Mrs,  Da\id  Lloyd  George,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
and  profitable  variety  yet  seen.  Fruiting  branches  of 
the  new  Kaspberry  Lloyd  George  were  also  noted. 

Mr.  W.  Wells,  jun.,  Merstham,  had  a  small  grouping 
of  alpines  in  pots,  Veronica  cinerea,  Gentiana  sino-omata 
and  Anemone  vitifolia  being  noted.  Houstonia  serpylli- 
folia  had  a  few  of  its  pretty  blue  flowers. 

Messrs.  Reamsbottom,  Geashill.  Ireland,  staged  a 
bright  lot  of  flowers  of  their  excellent  strain  of  Ant  mones. 

In  Mr.  G.  Reuthe's  group  Enkianthus  cernuus  rubcns, 
Diapensfa  lapponica  asiatica.  Berberis  Sargent  iana. 
Galax  aphylla  and  Cotoneaster  divaricata  were  noted 
for  brilliant  leaf  colour,  which,  in  conjunction  with  their 
other  known  attributes,  render  tliem  doubly  valuable. 

The  Misses  Hopkins  contributed  coloured  Primroses 
in  flower  and  the  pretty  Paroclutus  communis. 


Greenhouse  Plants. 

Most  notable  here  was  the  lavish  display  of  soft-wooded 
Heaths,  chiefly  Erica  hycmalis  and  E.  n^elanthera.  from 
Mr.  Plullips  Ladas,  Swardey  Junction,  which  gained  a 
gold  medal.  Some  230  specimens  were  shown,  every 
plant  teeming  with  flow^ers.  Xo  such  exhibit  has  ever 
been  staged  here  before.  On  a  white  ground  and 
interspersed  with  small  Ferns  and  Asparagus  they  were 
a  great  attri.etion. 

Messrs.  V,'.  i^utbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  also  showed 
Ericas  hyemalis,  E.  h.  alba.  E.  gracilis.  E.  g.  alba  and 
others,  together  with  Carnations  and  other  things. 

Messrs.  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  showed  their  new  "White 
Pearl  Carnation  splendidly,  also  Lady  Inverforth,  Sheila 
Greer,  Circe  and  others.  Winter-flowering  Begonias 
Mrs.  Petersen,  Optima  and  Emily  Clibran  were  noted. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Kichmond,  had  a  choice  assortment 
of  stove  plants — Dracsena  Victoria,  Tibouchina  scmi- 
decandra,  Dracaena  incomparabilis  (of  wliite,  scarlet 
and  green  colour).  Phyllotaenium  Lindeni.  Heliconia 
illustris  and  the  beautiful  Araucaria  cxcelsa  gracihs 
compact  a. 

Messrs.  Allwood  Brotliers  showed  Carnations  charm- 
ingly, the  new  market  pink  Mrs.  Walter  Hemus  consti- 
tuting an  end  to  their  exhibit.  It  is  a  grand  Carnation. 
Beacon,  Wivelsfield  Claret  and  Wivelsfield  Apricot  were 
other  notables.  The  Allwoodii  Pinks  were  not  shown  ;  the 
first  and  only  occasion  they  have  been  absent  since  May. 

FRriT  AND  Vegetable  Cojemittee. 

Present :  C.  G.  A.  Xix.  Esq.  (chairman),  the  Rev. 
W.  Wilks.  and  Messrs.  J.  Cheal.  G.  P.  Berry.  F.  Jordan, 
S.  B.  Dicks.  P.  Tuckett,  J.  G.  Woodward,  E.  Beckett, 
W.  H.  Divers  and  W.  Poupart. 

The  only  exhibit  of  the  first-named  was  that  of 
Capsicums  from  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs,  Aldeuham 
(gardener.  31r.  E.  Beckett).  The  variety,  was  Beacon; 
the  2-!eet  liigh  plsnts  in  fruit  attractive  and  highly 
ornamental.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

3Iessrs.  Bees.  Limited.  Liverpool,  contributed  a  repre- 
sentative collection  of  Potatoes,  seme  torty-five  basket 
groups  being  staged.  Tliese  included  most  of  the  leading 
commercial  sorts,  imnxuue  and  non-immune.  Of  kidnev 
sorts  Witch  Hill,  The  Bishop.  Tinwald  Perfection,  Sharpe's 
Express,  Early  Market,  Mr.  Bresse.  Golden  Wonder, 
Snowdrop  and  Majestic  were  noted.  Coloured  sorts 
found  representation  in  Edzell  Blue,  Arran  Victorj', 
Flourball.     Kerr's     Pink.     Mauve     Queen     and     King 


Edward  VII.  Such  good  maincrop  sorts  as  Arran 
Comrade.  The  Ally.  Lochar  and  Great  Scot  were  also 
in  evidence.     Very  fine  produce  throughout. 

From  the  Ministn,"  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  came 
an  exliibit  of  seventy-five  varieties  of  Potatoes,  the 
following  new  sorts  having  passed  the  test  for  the  second 
time  as  immune  in  the  Ormskirk  Trial  this  year  :  Early 
Pink  Champion  (C.R.).  Catriona  (C.K.),  Di  Vernon 
(C.K.).  K.  of  K.  (C.K.),  Crusader  (W.K.,  a  rough-coated 
sort  of  good  shape  and  high  promise)  and  Captain  Cook 
(C.R.),  "  C.K."  and  "  W.K."  indicate  coloured  kidney 
and  white  kidney  respectively  ;  "  C.R.."  coloured  round. 
The  Ck)uncil  passed  a  special  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Ministr\' 
for  this  exhibit,  for  it  was  felt  that  the  ordinary  awards 
of  the  Society  were  hardly  suitable  to  work  of  this 
character. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present  :  S  r  Jeremiah  Colman.  Bart,  (chairman). 
Sir  Harrv  J.  Veitch.  Sir  Frederick  Moore,  and  Messrs. 
J.  O'Brien.  C.  J.  Lucas.  J.  W.  Potter,  R.  B.  White,  R.  A. 
Rolfe.  A.  Dve.  C.  H.  Curtis.  H.  G.  Alexander,  J.  E.  Shill, 
F.  K.  Sander.  A.  McBean,  T.  Armstrong,  E.  R.  Ashton 
and  Fantia  Rail). 

Messrs.  J.  and  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge,  Sussex,  staged 
a  nice  group  of  Orchids,  the  most  noteworthy  being 
C>j'mbidium  Doris  Majestica,  C.  albanense  (very  fine). 
C.  Doris,  Odontoglossum  ardentissimum,  O.  Radian. 
Cattleya  fabiata  and  C.  Annette.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

From  Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co..  Jar^Ts  Brook.  Susex. 
came  a  fine  group,  the  outstanding  plants  being  Oncidium 
varicosum,  Cattleya  Hardyana  alba,  C.  Fabia  (very  fine),  C. 
luminosa  aurea,  Brasso-Cattleya  Ilene,  B.-C.  Marine  and 
B.-C.  Leemanife.     Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Sanders,  St.  Albans,  staged  a  dehghtful  group 
of  these  plants,  including  Renanthera  Clarkei,  Cattleya 
Maggie  Raphael  var.  albo-nibra,  C.  Empress  Frederick 
and  a  number  of  Cypripediums.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

From  Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Bro^-n.  Tunbridge  Wells 
came  a  very  small  group,  among  which  were  a  few 
Cattleyas,  Odontoglossums  and  C>-pripediums, 

3Iessrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Haj-ward's  Heath., 
showed    five    plants,    including    Cirrhopetalum    Medusse. 

From  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.,  Gat  ton  Park,  Sxirrey 
(gardener.  Sir.  Collier),  came  a  small  choice  collection, 
among  w'hich  we  noted  the  rare  Zygopetalum  Balliie. 
Other  notable  plants  were  Cattleya  Portia  coerulea. 
Brasso-Lffilio  Fladosa,  Brasso-Lselio-Cattleya  -Antoinette 
and  Bulbophyllum  apendiculatnm. 


ERICA   MELANTHERA. 


AN   EASILY   GROWN 
COOL  GREENHOUSE. 


HEATH      FOR      THE 


ERICA     HYEMALIS,     ONE     OF     THE     MOST     USEFUL    OF     THE    WINTER 
FLOWERING     GREENHOUSE     HEATHS. 
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ROBERT    HARKNESS. 

The  late  Mr.  Robert  Harkness,  whose  death 
we  regret  to  record,  occurred  at  his  residence 
at  Hitchin  on  November  lo,  was  at  one  time  a 
most  successful  exhibitor  of  Roses.  Among  his 
chief  successes  was  the  winning  of  the  Jubilee 
Trophy  at  Regent's  Park,  and  he  won  the  cham- 
pionship prize  there  on  eight  subsequent  occasions, 
the  last  time  being  in  1907.  "Bob"  Harkness, 
as  he  was  affectionately  known  to  a  wide  circle 
of  friends,  was  a  skilful  grower  of  Roses,  and  he 
possessed  that  invaluable  art  of  "  timing "  his 
show  blooms  to  an  unusual  degree.  Failing  health 
compelled  him  to  retire  from  his  nursery  business 
a  few  years  ago,  and  although  his  affliction  was 
well  known  to  his  wide  circle  of  acquaintances,  his 
death  at  a  comparatively  early  age  was  unexpected. 


The  Garde.n  has  always  numbered  among  its 
readers  a  large  proportion  of  the  devotees  of 
Rose-culture,  and  to  many  of  those  whose 
connection  with  the  Rose  world  dates  back  to 
the  latter  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  Robert 
Harkness  was  something  more  than  an  acquaint- 
ance, he  was  indeed  one  of  the  greatest  of  our 
rosarians. 

To  write  fully  and  desfr\-edly  of  his  career 
would  be  to  represent  Robert  Harkness  as  an 
old  man  full  of  years  and  of  ripe  experience,  but 
the  ripeness  was  not  due  so  much  to  the  number 
of  his  years  as  to  the  fact  that  he  started  on  his 
road  to  unequalled  success  when  but  a  youngster, 
and  the  speed  of  his  progress  was  due  to  ability 
which  constituted  genius. 

Robert  Harkness  was  born  in  1855,  and  it  was 
not  until  quite  recent  years  that  he  wore  the 
appearance  of  even  a  man  of  his  age,  but  what 
a  marvellous  wealth  of  knowledge  of  Roses  was 
stored  in  his  active  and  retentive  brain.  As 
a  mere  lad  Robert,  with  his  brother  John,  took 
I'.p  the  cultivation  of  various  kinds  of  ilorists' 
flowers  as  a  hobby,  winning  prizes  in  the  keenly 
contested  shows  of  the  north  country. 

Upon  removal  to  Bedale,  Yorks,  Robert  deve- 
loped a  keen  love  for  Roses,  and  early  in  the 
'eighties  he  commenced  a  brilliant  career  as  a 
professional  exhibitor.  In  a  year  or  two  he  had 
won  the  leading  classes  in  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire  shows  ;  and  in  1887,  the  first  Jubilee 
year,  the  young  rosarian  made  his  debut  at  the 
great  National  Rose  Show  in  London,  where  he 
won  both  the  Challenge  Trophy  and  the  Jubilee 
Challenge  Cup.  This  triumph  caused  a  great 
stir  in  the  dovecotes  of  the  champions,  and  some 
little  idea  of  what  it  meant  to  the  victor  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  he  wept  like  a  child 
when  his  brother  John  rushed  to  him  with  the 
news.  But  these  trophies  were  to  fall  to  the 
new  champion  many  times  after  this,  the  National 
Trophy  being  won  in  18S9,  1893,  1895,  1897  and 
1901,  and  the  Jubilee  Trophy  was  his  nine  times 
between  1887  and  r90o. 

As  a  judge  of  Roses  Robert  Harkness  had  few 
equals.  His  keen  eye  saw  both  the  merits  and 
blemishes  of  a  bloom  instantly,  and  he  seemed 
to  be  able  to  identify  every  variety  not  only  by 
its  flower,  but  by  foliage  or  stem. 

Some  few  years  ago  the  whole  prospect  of  life 
for  Robert  Harkness  was  changed  in  a  sudden 
and  tragic  manner.  He  was  leading  his  horse 
to  the  stable  during  a  heavy  thunderstorm  when 
a  flash  of  lightning  killed  the  horse,  and  left  its 
master  stunned,  but  alive.  He  was  never  the 
same  man  after  this  and  seemed  to  lose  his  vim, 
energy  and  grip  of  things.  One  has  often  heard 
remarks  from  comrades  and  from  acquaintances 
in  regard  to   the   manner  in   which   the   erstwhile 


champion  had  drifted  from  the  limelight.  The 
incident  referred  to  doubtless  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  this,  but  we  may  still  cherish  the 
memory  of  our  departed  friend's  great  achieve- 
ments in  the  palmy  days  when  fortune  smiled 
on  his  efforts  and  the  utilisation  of  the  store  of 
knowledge  he  had  acquired.        A.  J.  Macself. 


SOCIETIES 


LOUIS    LEROY. 

We  have  just  received  the  news  of  the  dtalh  of 
tills  eminent  French  pomologist,  wliich  took 
place  recently  at  Angers.  M.  Leroy  was  well 
known  beyond  the  confines  of  the  district  in  whicii 
he  lived  and  had  at  one  time  a  considerable  foreign 
export  trade.  He  was  a  former  vice-president 
of  the  National  Horticultural  Society  of  France 
and  president  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
the  Maine-et-Loire.  For  his  services  to  horti- 
culture he  was  decorated  with  the  Merite  Agricole 
and  also  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Ho  was  seventy- 
seven  years  of  age. 


JOHN    COTTER. 

The  death  of  John  Cotter  in  a  London  hospital 
following  an  operation,  during  the  early  hours  of 
November  11,  removed  a  well  known  member  from 
the  garden  labour  staff  at  Kew.  Bom  in  Ireland, 
Cotter  came  to  Kew  in  May,  18S1,  so  that  at  thi- 
time  of  his  death  he  was  within  a  few  months  of 
completing  forty  years'  service,  nearly  thirt> 
years  of  which  was  as  a  ganger  in  the  .Arboretum. 
In  the  transplanting  of  large  trees  and  shnibs, 
the  pruning,  lopping  and  felling  of  trees.  Cotter 
was  a  most  reliable  man.  His  reminiscences  of 
work  in  which  he  had  assisted  under  three  directors 
were  often  most  interesting,  his  memory  of  details 
being  at  times  remarkable.  If  he  had  a  particular 
interest  in  a  part  of  the  Gardens  it  was  the  Rhodo- 
dendron Dell. 


Around    the    Markets 

ALTHOUGH  tlie  season  is  not  yet  in  full  swing 
there  are  distinct  signs  of  large  supplies  of 
Flench  flowers  for  the  winter  and  spring. 
At  present  Paper  White  Narcissus  form  flu- 
bulk  ef  tliese  cross-Channei  flowers  ;  the  best 
of  them  fetch  good  prices,  but  many  have 
arrived  in  bad  condition,  and  these  go  to  the 
barrows  for  almost  whatever  is  offered.  Jfareissus  Soliel 
d'Or,  of  overpowering  fragrance,  is  also  plentiful  and 
present  in  greater  quantities  than  required  for  the  legitimate 
sales.  Consequently,  these  two  Narcissi,  with  a  lesser 
quantity  of  spray  Chrysantliemums  is  hawked  from  door 
to  door'in  even  the  remote  suburbs,  .\gain,  from  France 
come  also  moderate  pink  Anemones,  Carnations,  Koscs, 
Parma  Violets,  Mimosa  and  sprays  of  Eucalyptus,  the  latter 
being  in  especial  demand  on  account  of  its  bright  colour 
as  well  as  being  a  fresh-comer.  The  French  Roses  are 
principally  Ulrich  Brunner  and  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
but  none  of  them  realised  the  value  of  English  Roses, 
which  arc  also  in  greater  variety.  Richmond  and  Liberty 
are  still  the  standard  red  sorts  for  market,  with  JIme. 
Abel  Chatenay  as  the  chief  pink  and  Melody  and  Sunburst 
supply  yellow  shades. 

Vio'lets  do  not  incr-asc  greatly  in  public  favoin,  for  some 
inscrutable  reason,  and  as  a  result  are  low  priced.  Roman 
Hyacinths  are  likewise  over  plentiful,  as  also  are  white 
Chrysanthemums,  which,  no  doubt,  were  part  of  the 
supplies  held  over  for  Armistice  week  for  which  the  market 
was   sadlv    overstocked. 

Azalea 'indica  is  pretty  profltablt  and  of  good  quality. 
The  white  being  especially  flne,  though  the  sprays  of 
coloured  sorts  are  also  above  the  average  in  merit. 

A  few  doors  Irom  The  Garden  Office  may  bo  seen  some 
splendid  plants  of  Begonia  Gloric  de  Lorraine  flanked  by 
the  billowy  Nephrolepis  cordata  compacta  with  finely 
coloured  Crotons  in  the  background.  Other  Ferns,  such 
as  Polypodium  aureum,  Asplcniums,  Cyrtomiums  and 
Maidenhairs  are  also  of  excellent  cultivation.  The  chief 
flowering  plants  are  Cyclamen,  Cinerarias,  bushy  Chrysan- 
themums in  5-inch  and  6-inch  pots.  Erica  hyemalis,  E. 
nivalis  and  the  earliest  Azaleas  and  Genistas,  but  the  two 
last  named  are  not  at  all  plentiful. 

In  the  vegetable  market  there  seems  to  be  an  abundance 
of  almost  everything  with  the  exception  of  really  good 
Potatoes.  There  are  plenty  of  moderate  quality  tubers, 
but  not  nearly  enough  first -class  samples.  Here  in  the 
South  the  chief  variety  in  the  first  rank  as  regards  quality 
is  King  Edward,  which,  considering  its  susceptibility 
to  wart  disease,  is  unfortunate.  Contrary  to  last  year, 
Mushrooms  are  in  excess  of  the  demand,  though  forced 
Beans  are  going  freelv  and  at  high  prices.  Salads  seem 
quite  off;  French  Lettuce  and  Chicory  hang  about  over 
long  and  are  verj-  cheap. 

November  19.  -^-  Costee. 


PARIS    AUTUMN    SHOW. 

This  grtat  event  of  the  autumn  srason  appears,  in  spite 
of  its  removal  to  the  .Tardiii  d'Aecliiuatation.  to  have  been 
quite  a  success.  Chrysantliemums,  in  sjiitr  of  tlic  war. 
were  finely  shown,  and  (luite  as  much  ;ii]i)rrciated  by  tin- 
visitors  as  in  pre-wardays.  Cut  blooms  aiKl  trained  plants 
were  well  shown  by  Mnie.  Martin,  M.  Sochut,  .Messrs. 
Vilmoriu-Anilrifus  and  Co.,  Xouiii  FC'rard  and  others. 
Trained  fruit  trees,  Conifers.  Cyclamen,  Begonias,  Carna- 
tions, Roses  and  Dahlias,  all  shown  by  specialists  in  the 
v..rious  sections,  made  a  flne  display.  The  first  Grand 
Prize  of  Honour  was  awarded  to  aime.  Martin  for  Chry- 
santhemunis  ;  the  second  Grand  Prize  of  Honour  went  to 
-U.  Nomblot-Bruueau  for  fruits  and  Fruit  Trees.  Other 
l^rizes  of  Honour  were  awarded  to  M.  Laveau  for  Cliry- 
^antllemulus;  to  the  Moiitreuil  District  Horticultural 
Society  for  f  ruit  ;  to  Messrs.  L6v6que  for  Carnations  and 
Chrysantliemums;  to  Mr.  George  Truffant  for  Vegetables 
and  Chrysanthemums  ;   to  M.  Martin-Locointe  for  Conifers. 


THE     ROYAL     CALEDONIAN     HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

It  is  a  matter  of  threat  satisfaction  to  menibers  of  tlic 
Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  whicli  is  to  be  incor- 
porated with  the  lioyal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society 
early  in  January,  tliat  the  work  so  successfully  carried  on 
by  the  association  is  to  be  continued  by  the  incorporated 
body.  An  important  part  of  the  work  has  been  that  of  the 
monthly  meetings,  which  have  done  great  service  to  horti- 
culture'iii  Scotland  by  moans  of  exliibits,  and  the  papers 
and  lectures  read  and  delivered  under  its  auspices.  We 
understand  that  the  arrangements  for  the  series  of  montlily 
meetings  to  be  held  in  11121  arc  being  made,  and  that  the 
directors  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society 
hope  to  secure  a  suitable  variety  of  papers  to  be  read  at 
the  meetings  and  afterwards  published  in  the  "  Trans- 
actions." 


ANSWERS 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


TREES    .-VNl)     SHRUBS. 

SPECIMEN    CUT-LEAVED    BEECH    (£.    jF.    A..    New 

EUhtvm). — We  are  greatly  interestid  in  the  parl;culars 
of  the  flne  specimen  of  cut-leaved  Beech  in  your  garden. 
Your  tree  is  certainly  one  of  the  biggest  on  record.  You 
may  be  interested  to  have  particulars  ol  the  following 
irees:  Devonsluirst  House,  Chiswick,  65  feet  by  8  feet 
2  inches  at  3  feet  in  1903  ;  Barton,  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
63  feet  bv  5  feet  1  inch  in  1904.  Planted  in  1831.  In 
1868  the"  tree  bore  some  twigs  with  ordinary  leaves. 
Strathfleldsave,  60  feet  by  7  feet  5  inches  in  1905.  We 
do  not  know  if  all  these  trees  still  exist.  They  were 
recorded  in  Elwes  and  Henry's  "  Trees  and  Shrubs  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  Vol.  I,  page  9  (190fi). 

TREATMENT  OF  BAMBUSA  METAKE  (S.  W.,  Sun-ey). 
— Banibusa  Jletake,  or  Arundinaria  japonica  as  it  Is 
correctly  named,  is  a  rather  dense  Bamboo,  which,  if  the 
old  stems  are  not  removed  regularly,  becom.es  very  dense, 
heavy  and  unsightly.  The  proper  treatment  for  it  is 
to  prune  all  the  oldest  branches,  particularly  those  that 
appear  to  be  dying  out  each  spring.  April  is  a  good  time, 
taking  care  to  cut  them  out  right  to  the  ground  line. 
If  tliev  are  cut  out  now  and  a  heavy  tall  of  snow  should 
be  experienced,  it  is  probable  that  the  remaining  branches 
would  be  badly  knocked  about.  The  clumps  can  be 
divided  up  if  desired,  the  best  time  for  the  work  being 
May.  After  the  annual  pruning  it  is  a  good  plan  to  hose 
the  plants  over  with  clear  water  to  remove  dust  and  dirt, 
and  to  give  them  a  surlace  dressing  of  good  cow  manure. 

FRUIT    GARDEN. 

FEARS  ATTACKED  (./.  P.).— The  Pears  are  in  all 
probability  attacked  by  Pear  scab,  due  to  the  fungus 
Fusicladium  pyrinum.  Prune  out  all  spurs  or  branches 
showing  cracks  in  the  bark,  and  spray  the  tree  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  or  Burgundy  mixture  just  before 
the  buds  burst,  and  iiraiii  after  the  ]ietalsfall. 

PLUM  FOLIAGE  ATTACKED  ((., /iWe, ).— We  do  not 
think  the  Plum  leaxes  are  attackeel  liy  silver-leaf,  but  it 
is  rather  late  in  the  season  to  say  with  certainty.  It 
would  be  well  to  wait  until  next  season  before  taking  any 
measures.  The  disease,  if  present,  will  not  spread  to 
other  trees  while  the  branches  are  alive. 

GOOSEBERRY  BUSHES  ATTACKED  (.7.  G.).— Nothing 
can  usciully  be  done  now  to  the  Gooseberry  bushes  which 
were  attacked  by  red  spider  last  season  unless  they  are 
dirty  with  lichen  and  so  on.  If  this  be  the  case,  they 
should  he  sprayed  not  later  than  February  1-t  with  a 
wash  made  by  dissolving  lib.  of  caustic  soda  in  10  gallons 
of  wafer.  Next  season  keep  a  close  watch  to  see  when 
the  attack  develops,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  to  be  seen  spray 
with  plain  water  at  intervals  so  as  thorouglily  to  damp 
the  bushes. 

WHEN  TO  STOP  CORDON  APPLE  TREES  (A.  J.  C.).— 
The  training  and  pruning  of  the  corelon  Apple  tree  is  a 
very  simple  process  from  the  time  it  is  planted  to  the  time 
it  has  filled  its  allotted  space.  The  terminal  or  hading 
shoot  should  be  encouraged  to  grow  to  its  lull  length 
during  summer,  and  at  winter  pruning  should  be  cut 
back  to  within  nine  buds  of  its  base.  The  object  ot 
cutting  it  hard  back  in  this  way  is  to  secure  the  free 
breaking  into  growth  of  all  the  lower  buds  in  order  that 
the  whole  stem  of  the  cordon  wheu  fully  grown  will  be 
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furnished  with  fruit-buds.  If ,  by  pruning  as  above,  tho 
trees  have  now  filled  their  alloted  space,  the  main  ternjinal 
shoot  will  have  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  side 
shoots  have  been  treated,  namely,  summer  pruned  to 
half  their  length  in  July  and  winter  pruned  to  witliin 
three  buds  ot  their  base.  The  extension  of  the  main 
branches  will  then  have  come  to  an  end.  If  the  long 
shoots  of  the  Wellington  cordons  are  not  well  cut  back, 
the  basal  buds  it  will  be  found  ^nll  not  break,  and  the  part 
will  be  void  of  fruit-spurs  and  remain  so.  Those  which 
are  grooving  so  strongly  had  better  be  liitid  and  replanted 
and  their  roots  prunt  d. 

PRUNING  A  FIG  TREE  (Lady  G.  L.).~lt  the  Fig 
tree  is  growing  under  glass  it  may  sa  ely  be  pruned  at 
any  time  between  now  and  Christmas.  But  ii  the  tree  is 
growing  out  of  doors  the  pruning  had  betttr  be  deferred 
until  danger  of  frost  has  passed  away.  Hard  frosts 
in  severe  winters  prunes  a  bit  too  much  itself  in  the  way 
of  destroying  branches  indiscriminately,  the  tree  being 
tender.  The  end  of  March  in  the  case  of  an  outside  tree 
would  be  a  good  time  to  prune.  The  leaves  of  a  Fig 
tree  being  so  large  and  dense,  there  is  no  chance  for  light 
or  sunshine  to  get  at  the  truit  in  summer  to  help  to  develop 
and  ripen  it.  unless  the  branches  are  well  thinned  out  at 
pruning  time.  It  is  difficult  to  point  out  which  of  the 
branches  to  cut  out  without  seeing  them.  But  the  main 
branches  of  the  tree  must  not  be  cut  out,  but  rather  the 
smaller  branches  which  grow  out  of  the  main  branches. 
One  here,  and  one  there,  where  they  may  appear  the  most 
congested  (the  weaker  of  such  branches  for  preference, 
and  also  any  dead  ones).  The  young  slioots  at  the  end 
of  the  branches  remaining  must  not  be  shortened  or 
interfered  with.  It  is  these  which  wi  1  bear  the  fruit 
next  year. 

APRICOT  TREE  WITHOUT  SIDE  BRANCHES  OR 
PROMISE  OF  FRUIT  {W.  E.  M.). — Yours  is  a  clear  case 
of  loss  of  fruit  and  permanent  damage  to  a  young  trained 
fruit  tree  from  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  how  to  prune. 
A  pity  you  did  not  write  to  us  at  the  time  of  planting. 
Each  of  the  shoots  of  your  young  tree  should  have  been 
cut  back  at  the  time  of  planting  to  within  nine  buds  of 
theii  base.  Had  this  been  done  then,  each  branch  would 
by  now  have  been  furnished  mth  three  or  four  shoots 
as  marked  in  your  second  sketch.  These  shoots  might 
have  given  you  a  fruit  or  two  this  year ;  but  you  could 
not  expect  'much  under  four  or  five  years.  The  only 
thing  to  do  now  will  be  to  cut  the  original  two  year 
old  shoots  hard  ba^k.  and  so  compel  them  to  throw  out 
young  shoots  from  their  base,  as  they  ought  to  have  done 
last  year.  Let  them  be  cut  to  within  7  inches  of  their 
base.  It  will  take  the  young  shoots  longer  to  break 
next  spring,  and  we  expect  there  will  be  fewer  of  them, 
on  account  of  the  older  wood  not  producing  shoots  so 
freely.  Wiite  us  again  next  spring,  and  we  will  help  you 
further,  if  you  wish. 

A  TWO-ACRE  ORCHARD  {H.  G.  S.).~-ln  our  issue 
dated  November  13,  page  561.  Mr.  Owen  Thomas  explains 
when  and  how  to  plant  an  orchard.  It  will  take  practically 
tiOO  bushes  to  plant  two  acres,  depending  a  little  on  the 
shape  of  the  ground.  It  may  take  a  few  more  or  a  few 
less.  To  make  sure  measure  the  ground  and  mark  the 
position  of  each  before  ordering  tlie  number  required. 
The  planters  of  orchard?  in  the  past  have  erred  in  planting 
too  many  varieties.  We  will  not  help  in  perpetuating 
this  mistake.  The  following  are  well  known  and  of 
tested  merit :  Apples,  cooking. — August  and  September, 
•Early  Victoria.  Potts'  Seedling.  **Ecklin\'ille  Seedling 
and  *Lord  Suffield ;  October.  *Grenadier.  **Bev.  "W. 
Wilks,  Gascoj-ne's  Scarlet,  •Peasgood's  Nonsuch  and 
Royal  Jubilee ;  November  and  December,  *Blenheim 
Orange,  Belle  de  Pontoise,  *Lord  Derby,  Bismarck. 
M^re  de  Manage.  *Xorfolk  Beauty  and  *Ri\'al ;  January 
and  February.  Arthur  Ttirner,  'Beauty  of  Kent,  **Lane''s 
Prince  Albert.  *Crawley  Beauty,  *Edward  TTI  and 
Lord  Stradbrooke  ;  February  to  April,  Annie  Elizabeth, 
***Newton  Wonder,  ***BramIey's  Seedling.  Belle  de 
Boskoop,  Alfriston.  *Wagener  and  Wellington.  Apples, 
dessert. — July  and  August,  Gladstone,  *Irish  Peach. 
Beauty  of  Bath  and  *Langley  Pippin ;  September  and 
October,  **St.  Everard.  **Enison's  Orange  and  *James 
Grieve  ;  October  and  November,  Charles  Boss,  **»Cox's 
Orange  Pippin.  *AIiington  Pippin  and  *Sanspariel ; 
December  and  January,  Baumann's  Reinette.  **Bamack 
Beauty  and  Wyken  Pippin  ;  February  to  aiay,  'King's 
Acre  Pippin.  Bro^-nlees  Russet,  *Sturmer  Pippin,  Allen's 
Everlasting  and  *May  Queen.  Pears. — July  and  August. 
Beurr6  Giffard  and  Jargonelle;  September,  **Will  ams' 
Bon  Chr6tien.  Souvenir  du  Congr^s,  *Triomphe  de  Vienne 
and  *Directeur  Hardy  ;  October  and  November.  **Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Conference,  **Marie  Louise,  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  **EmiIe  d'Heyst,  **Beurr^  Hardy.  Beurr6 
Six  and  •*Doyennc  du  Cornice;  December,  Santa  Claus, 
*Beurr6  Dubuisson  and  Vicar  of  Winkfield  (best  sturdy) ; 
January  and  February,  **Le  Lectier,  Bergamot  d'Esperen, 
♦♦Josephine  de  Malines  and  Chaumontel.  Plums,  cooking. 
— August,  Belle  de  Louvain  (large  oval  reddish) ;  Septem- 
ber, Cox's  Emperor  (large  dark  red.  heavy  cropper) ; 
early  August  and  September,  *Czar  (small,  "dark,  most 
prolific)  and  'Monarch  (dark  purple,  large,  indispensable) ; 
August,  **Pershore  (yellow,  hea\'y  cropper,  fine  for 
cooking  and  preserving) ;  September,  *Ponds'  Seedling 
(dark  red,  handsome,  good  cropper) ;  October,  President 
(very  late,  valuable  variety,  dark  purple) :  July,  •Rivers' 
Early  Prolific  (small  deep  purple,  good  bearer,  excellent 
tor  preserving) ;  early  September,  **Victoria  (one  of  the 
best,  light  red).  Plums,  dessert. — Mid-September,*Comte 
d'Althan*s  Gage  (red,  good  cropper  and  excellent); 
mid-August,  *Dermiston's  Superb  Gage  (yellow,  one  ot 
the  best);  early  August,  *Early  Apricot  Gage  (handsome 
and  delicious  flavour) ;  early  September.  Green  Gage 
and  *Jeffer5on  Gage  (golden,  one  of  the  best) ;  end  of 
September.  Late  Transparent  Gage  (greenish  yellow) ; 
end  of  August.  *0ullin's  Golden  Gage  (pale  yellow, 
excellent) ;  mid-August,  •Utility  (red,  delicioi's  flavour) ; 
mid-September,  Kirke's  Blue  (heavy  bloom,  desirable 
variety).  Many  more  of  the  starred  varieties  should  be 
ordered  than  of  those  not  starred,  also  more  of  the  doubled 
star  than  of  the  single,  and  more  of  the  trebled  starred 
than  the  doubled. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

PARSNIPS  DISEASED  (Torquay).— The  Parsnip  is 
affected  bv  "rust."  This  is  probably  due  to  the  root 
cracking  during  growth  and  bacteria  or  other  decay- 
prnducing  organisms  finding  their  way  in.  The  Parsnips 
■were  probably  so^vn  too  early  and  grew  too  large  before 
the  autumn.  " 

POTATO  SETS  FAILING.  AND  OTHER  QUESTIONS 
(./.  W.  T.). — The  failurr  of  Potato  sets  to  decay  is  a 
trouble  very  common  where  seed  is  saved  in  a  ralher 
drv  situation.  Home-saved  seed  is  rarely  satisfactory*. 
It"  pays  better  to  obtain  seed  from  a  northern  source. 
If  the  Strawberries  have  gro-wn  as  well  as  fruited  you 
will  be  so  much  to  the  good.  They  are  generally  best 
in  their  second  year,  and  after  the  third  year  little  good. 
It  is  better  to  make  a  new  plantation  every  year, 
destroving  each  year  the  plants  that  are  three  years 
old.  Sometimes  on  light  soils  it  does  not  pay  to  grow 
the  plants  more  than  two  years.  For  the  Onion  maggot 
try  tying  pieces  of  rag  to  a  string  stretched  over  the 
plots."  dipping  the  rags  every  ten  days  in  paraffin.  Begin 
about  mid-April  if  the  weather  be  mild. 

THE  FORCING  OF  RHUBARB  AND  CUCUMBERS 
(Zed-Zed). — We  are  obliged  for  our  correspondent's  letter 
wliich  we  fear  expresses  only  too  tnily  the  dif&cidty 
now  generally  found  in  gardens  as  to  the  forcing  of  Rhubarb 
and  other  vegetables,  to  meet  the  food  demands  of  late 
winter  and  spring,  inconsequence  of  the  high  price  of  coal 
and  the  scaicitv  of  stable  manure  through  the  substitution 
of  motor  for  "horse  traffic.  Through  the  mtroduction 
years  ago  of  the  system  of  heating  by  hot  water  the 
business  ot  forcing  such  things  as  Rhubarb,  Seakale, 
Asparagus.  Chicory,  and  Endive,  has  attained  to  great 
dimensions,  converting  that  which  was  previously  a  luxury 
of  the  few  into  that  of  plenty  in  season,  even  for  the  man 
in  the  street.  Unless  some  simpler  and  cheaper  way 
of  forcing  such  things  can  be  found  than  by  the  use  of 
fuel  and  stable  manure,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  a  reversion 
to  the  old  time  of  scarcity  will  again  be  soon  with  us. 
Freshly  fallen  leaves  and  their  heat  value. — In  country 
gardens,  in  and  around  the  'sixties,  this  material  was  highly 
valued  for  forcing  by  virtue  ot  the  heat  it  produced. 
About  that  time  it  was  a  well  established  custom  to  send 
out  gang-^  ot  boys  (under  a  foreman)  into  the  woods  and 
forests  of  estates  ever>-  autumn  to  collect  immense  quanti- 
ties of  leaves  (chiefly  Oak  and  Beech).  Immense  heaps 
were  thus  got  together  and  the  same  carted  into  the  garden 
as  wanted.  The  combustion  of  heat  in  such  leaves  is 
slow,  but  sure  and  effective  This  means  that  to  attain  a 
certain  object  by  a  certain  date  it  would  be  necessary 
to  start  forcing  much  earlier  than  by  our  present  systems. 
If  it  is  found  that  the  heat  is  inadequate,  all  we  have  to 
do  (instead  of  as  at  present  to  turn  on  a  tap  and  give  the 
fire  an  extra  poke)  is  to  pile  a  deeper  layer  of  leaves  on 
the  existing  one  and  ram  it  well  down.  Danger  of  over- 
heating by  the  use  of  leaves  is  practically  nil.  It  will 
be  news  perhaps  to  many  to  know  that  the  ramous  Pine- 
apples grown  at  the  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore.  for  genera- 
tions were  grown  chiefly  with  the  aid  of  warmth  produced 
by  leaf  fermentation.  If  our  correspondent  is  in  a  position 
to  secure  a  plentiful  supply  of  such  leaves,  he  neea  not 
despair  of  being  able  to  force  his  Rhubarb  and  Cucumbers. 
The  way  to  proceed  is  to  place  forcing-pots  over  the 
Rhubarb  roots  for  the  first  time  about  the  end  oi  November 
and  then  to  cover  them  over  with  a  stack  of  leaves,  the 
stack  to  be  larger  all  round  than  the' ground  under  Rhubarb 
by  about  18  inches  in  order  to  secure  equality  of  heat 
all  round  the  roots.  Each  layer  of  leaves  as  it  is  laid 
down  must  be  firmly  trodden  and  rammed  as  well,  or 
else  fermentation  will  be  too  slow  and  heat  in  consequence 
insufficient.  The  heap  of  leaves  should  be  at  least  3  feet 
high.  When  completed  push  a  trial  stick  into  its  centre. 
Take  it  out  in  about  a  month  after  the  heap  is  put  up, 
and  if  the  stick  is  not  slightly  warmer  to  the  hand  than  the 
warmth  of  new  milk,  add  more  leaves  and  ram  down, 
and  the  effect  desired  will  be  brought  about.  Rhubarb 
may  be  looked  for  in  aboxit  eight  or  nine  weeks.  Should 
a  regular  supply  alterwards  be  desired,  all  one  has  to  do 
is  to  cover  over  another  lot  of  roots  in  three  weeks*  time, 
and  so  on  until  the  outdoor  supply  comes  in.  Seakale 
and  Asparagus  may  be  forced  in  the  same  way.  Cucumbers 
to  force. — Make  up  a  heap  of  leaves  2  feet  all  round  larger 
than  the  frame.  The  heap  will  hold  together  better 
if  some  littery  straw  can  be  mixed  up  with  the  leaves. 
An  alternative  way  of  securing  this  object  is  to  place  a 
tew  upright  strong  stakes  round  the  heap  at  about  a  yard 
apart,  inserting  their  base  in  the  groimd,  with  a  few  boards 
under  them  in  places  laid  horizontally.  The  heap  should 
be  at  least  3  feet  high.  The  front  heap  should  be  set  up 
early  in  February,  and  the  frame  and  soil  placed  on  at 
the  end  of  the  month.  If  all  goes  on  well,  the  plants  may 
be  planted  at  the  end  of  March  and  a  splendid  crop  secured. 
Melons  may  be  grown  in  the  same  way.  also  Tomatoes, 
and  Sweet  "Violets  afterwards  for  winter  flowering.  The 
labour  entailed  in  this  system  of  forcing  is  considerable, 
but  it  is  pleasant  work  and  not  at  all  hard  ;  moreover, 
at  the  end  of  their  service  the  leaves  will  emerge  forth  as 
valuable  manure. 


RABBITS  AND  SNAILS  IN  THE  GARDEN  (C .  J/.  6'.)-— 
If  rabbits  find  their  way  mto  the  garden  the  only  thmg 
to  do  is  to  put  up  wire-netting  in  any  likely  place  to  exclude 
them.  Snails  may  be  trapped  by  putting  loose  stones 
near  their  haunts  in  which  they  may  shelter,  and  examining 
them  from  time  to  time. 

THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  BUTTERCUPS  IN  GRASS 
(Feinted). — The  sulphate  of  anwuonia  for  the  destruction 
of  weeds  should  be  used  at  the  rate  of  IJcwt.  to  the  acre— 
about  lib.  to  the  square  rod  —  more  may  do  damage. 
Neither  Narcissi  nor  Tidips  will  be  damaged  by  this 
dressing,     t  -      ^-  ^    j--  ^  . 

TOWNSEND  OR  RICE  GRASS  (SPARTINA  TOWN- 
SENDII)  {Y.  X.).— This  has  become  estabhshed  on  the 
mud  fiats  of  Poole  Harbour  and  Southampton  Water, 
and  has  been  suggested  as  a  possible  rival  to  Esparto 
Grass  (Stipa  tenacissima)  for  paper  making.  A  full 
account  of  this  Grass  with  illustrations  appeared  in  the 
fourth  annual  report  of  the  Bournemouth  Natural  Hi^Tor>- 
Society  a  few  years  since,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  a 
supply  of  seeds  or  plants  could  be  obtained  from  Messrs. 
Toogood  and  Sons,  Southampton. 

TRENCHING  HEAVY  GROUND  (H.  A.  R).— Generally, 
trenching  or  bastard  trenching  of  heavy  ground  may  be 
expected  to  give  good  results,  but  there  may  be  cases 
where  the  beneficial  effects  of  trenching  are  doubttul. 
It  is  probable  that  our  correspondent's  ground  requires 
draining  and  that  if  it  were  drained  it  would  be  found 
that  the  subsoil  would  gradually  dr>-  and  improve,  par- 
ticulaily  if  gravel,  mortar  or  cinders  were  dug  into  it. 
It  would  be  advisable  to  drain  a  section  first,  so  as  to  find 
out  by  this  means  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
improve  the  soil.  If  hea^T  ground  is  trenched  when  very 
wet,  more  harm  than  good  follows. 

RENOVATION  OF  LAWNS  (S.  L.  G.).—1i  your  lawn  is 
laid  on  luirlv  good  soil,  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  give  it 
d  dressing  ol  ^ea  sand  now ;  then  in  moist  weather,  but 
not  during  a  hea^y  rain,  in  April  or  early  May  give  it 
a  light  dressing  ol  sulphate  of  ammonia.  If  the  ground 
is  very  light  and  sandy,  a  dressing  of  mud  from  your  ditch, 
would  do  it  good,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  the  mud  would 
contain  seeds  of  no.-tious  weeds,  for  the  plants  that  thrive 
in  wet  places  are  not  likelv  to  aive  trouble  on  a  well  drained 
lawn  Casual  seeds  of  troublesome  weeds  are  likely  to- 
be  introduced  at  anv  time  by  wind  and  in  tarmyard  manure. 
The  mud  -should  be  removed  from  the  ditch  and  be  allowed 
to  drain  for  a  few  weeks  before  being  spread  on  the  grass. 

CLIMBERS  OF  DOUBTFUL  HARDINESS  (J.  H.  H-, 
Jersey)  —In  iiis  enquiry  about  Solanom  Wendlandi, 
OUT  coriespondent  refers  to  this  as  the  most  splendid 
in  flower  of  all  the  Potato  genus  kno^-n  m  cultivation. 
It  may  be  described  as  tropical,  but  it  does  perfectly  well 
in  an"  intermediate  house,  as,  for  instance,  a  succulent 
house,  where  no  doubt  it  is  all  the  better  for  full  light 
and  a  certain  degree  of  dr>-ness.  It  is  very  strong  growing, 
and  should  be  planted  out,  say.  against  a  wall  or  partition 
so  that  it  can  be  carried  to  the  roof.  Here,  being  cut  back 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  it  will  produce  its  immense 
corymbs  ot  large  mauve  flowers  all  the  summer,  and  most 
likelv  it  will  require  keeping  in  bounds  by  the  knife. 
To  produce  fine  results  free  growth  is  essential,  but  it 
is  possible  to  root  strong  pieces  of  stem,  say,  a  foot  or 
18  inches  long,  which  when  they  make  growth  produce 
good  heads  of  flower.  Our  correspondent  may  try  it 
in  the  position  he  suggests,  but  we  cannot  recall  any 
success  out  of  doors  in  the  South  ot  England,  even  down 
to  Scilly.  Clematis  Ville  de  Lyon  probably  belongs 
to  the  C.  lanuginosa  section,  but  in  any  case  it  would  be 
well  to  judge  of  pruning  requirements  by  the  plant  itselt. 
If  young  it  is  probablv  best  not  to  cut.  Bapageria  rosea 
can  be  obtained  from  any  nurseryman  who  grows  indoor 
plants;  he  would  probably  get  it  if  he  has  no  plant  in 
stock.  Fuchsia  ilme.1  Comedlison  is  perhaps  too 
slender  in  growth  to  make  a  good  hedge,  and  as  it  does 
not  make  the  stout  stems  and  branches  of  F.  Biccartoni. 
it  would  be  best  to  rely  upon  this  last-mentioned  kind. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS.— i.  J.  H.—l,  Magnolia  acuminata 
(Umbrella  I'ree) :  2,  Photinia  serrulata  (Chinese  Haw- 
thorn): 3.  Ligustrum  japonicum;  1,  Griselnia  littoralis; 
5.  Phdlyriea  angustifolia:  6.  Genista  hispanica ;  7,  Acer 
Negundo ;  8,  Juglans  nigra  (Black  Walnut). 


MISCELI.ANEOUS . 

INSECTS  FOR  IDENTIFICATION  (.4.  .1.  T.).^The 
grubs  are  larvje  of  the  cockchafer.  They  are  very 
destructive  to  roots  of  many  plants,  and  the  best  way  to 
get  rid  of  them  is  to  spread  the  soil  from  the  frames  and 
turn  poultry  out  upon  the  fields.  They  will  eat  the  grubs 
greedily. 

NEW  GENTIANS  FROM  CHINA  (E.  A.  B.  and  Others). 
— Gent'ana  Farreri  may  he  obtained  from  Messrs.  Wells 
and  Co..  Merstham.  who  were  the  first  to  receive  the 
Award  of  Merit  for  this  species.  Gentiana  sino-ornata 
figured  page  571.  may  be  obtained  from  Mrs.  Clarence 
Elliott,  Six  Hills  Nursery.  Stevenage,  large  stocks  of 
these  two  beautiful  species  have  been  propagated  in  these 
nurseries  respectively. 


BOOKS 

The  Bee-Master  of  Warrilow.*  —  Nature- 
lovers  will  revel  m  this  book,  which  breathes  the 
scents  of  Clover  fields  and  Heather-covered  downs, 
while  the  fine  old  character  of  the  bee-master 
will  appeal  to  all.  Moreover,  the  bee-keeper 
camiot  fail  to  draw  instruction  and  inspiration 
from  the  wonderful  story  of  the  life  and  habits 
of  the  honey-bee  and  the  year-round  work  on  the 
bee  farm.  The  book  is  a  romance  of  bee-keeping 
past  and  present,  and  the  allusion  to  Samson 
and  the  lion  of  Biblical  times,  and  also  to  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  as  being  responsible  for  the  idea 
of  the  modern  bar  frame  hive,  will  be  a  revelation 
to  any  who  are  apt  to  take  their  modern  appliances 
for  granted.  Mr.  Edwardes  has  given  us  a  fasci- 
natrog  book  full  of  literary  charm,  and  replete  with 
twenty-four  photographs  of  bee  economy  that  are 
quite  unexcelled. 

*  The  Bee-Master  of  Warrilcut.  by  Tickner  Edwardes 
12  Illustrations.        Methuen  and  Co.    Price  7s.  6d. 
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ORDERS  VALUE  £2 
AND  OVER  ARESENT 
RAILCARRIAGE  PAID 
TO  ANY  STATION 
IN  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM. 


DARWINS.  per  100 

Aesculapius,  deep  vioU't    ..  ..  15/- 

Amazone,  iieam  flushed  bluo  .  .  8/- 

Antony  Roozen,  full  rose  . .  8/6 

Ascanto,  beautitul  mauve  .  .  .  .  15/- 

Bartigon,  carmine  .  .          ..  16/- 

Carl  Becker,  violet  rose,  large  .  .  9/- 

Cordelia,  glowing  crimson  violet  .  .  15/- 

DoJores,  slatey  blue             .  .  25/- 

Donders,  rich  dark  crimson  .  .  8/- 

Dorothy,  blush  white  and  heliotrope  12/- 

Dream,  silvery  heliotrope  .  .  .  .  16/- 

Edmee,  cherry  red  . .          . .  8/- 

Electra,  silvery  rose            . .  .  .  8/- 

Flambeau,  rosy  scarlet       .  .  .  .  10/- 

Qeefs,  purplish  blue,  handsome  .  .  7/6 

Qiovanne,  deep  rose           ..  ..  8/- 

Qrand  Maitre,  rich  violet.  .  .  .  8/6 

Qudin,  soft  lilac       . .          . .  7/6 

Qustave  Dore,  silvery  cerise  pink.  ,  9/- 

H.  J.  Elwes,  lovely  pale  pink  .  .  8/6 

James  Douglas,  beautiful  rose  .  .  8/- 

John  Waterer,  silvery  mauve  .  .  8/6 

Jupiter,  glossy  crimson       .  .  .  .  7/6 

Kate  Qreenaway,  lilac  rose  on  white  7/6 

King  Harold,  dark  maroon  crimson  9/6 

Landelle,  rosy  pink. ,          ..  ..  12/- 

L'lngenue,  rosy  white        ..  ..  17/6 

Louise,  soft  pink      ..          ..  ..  10/6 

Loveliness,  satiny  rose  .  .  10/6 

IVIarconi,  handsome  deep  claret  .  .  14/- 

Margaret,  delicate  blush   . .  .  .  9/6 

Mark  Twain,  rosy  heliotrope  ..  7/6 

Mauve  Claire,  soft  lilac  mauve  .  .  9/- 

May  Queen,  bright  soft  rose  .  .  9/- 

Millicette,  beautiful  mauve  .  .  20/- 

Mrs.  Cleveland,  delicate  blush  . .  8/- 


WATERER'S    CLEARANCE    OFFER 

CHOICE    MAY-FLOWERING   TULIPS 

ALL  FIRST  SIZ=   FLOWERING   BULBS  grown    at    our 

TWYFORD     NURSERIES. 

WE  GROW  LARGE  AREAS  OF  THESE  MAGNIFICENT  TULIPS,  AND  OUR 
NURSERIES  DURING  THE  FLOWERING  PERIOD  HAVE  BEEN  REFERRED 
TO  AS  A  PATCH  OF  CONTINENTAL  LANDSCAPE.  MANY  OF  THESE 
VARIETIES    ARE    NOT    OFTEN    SEEN    OFFERED    IN    THIS     COUNTRY. 

COTTAGE.  per  1011 

Acuminata,  distinct,  spiral  petals  .       7/6 
Billietiana,  yellow,  scarlet  base    . .       7/6 


OTHER    SPECIALITIES  I 
RHODODENDRONS. 
AZALEAS    AND    CHOICE 
ORNAIVIENTALS, 
HERBACEOUS    AND 
ALPINE     PLANTS, 
FRUIT    TREES, 
ROSES, 
SEEDS,    Etc. 


pen-  100 
.  10/- 
.        7/6 

.  7/6 
.      14/- 


Mrs.  Krelago,  soft  ro3e 
Nauticus,  (lark  cerise  rose. . 
Nora  Ware,  silvery  lilac    . . 
Orion,  brilliant  dark  scarlet 
Painted  Lady,  white  shaded  helio- 

f  rope 
Phyllis,  dove  grey   .  . 
Psyche,  rich  rose- 
Purple  Perfection,  glossy  maroon 

purple 
Queen  of  Roses,  caiiuinc  rose 
Ravenswing,  imiplisli  lilack 
Rev.  H.  Ewbank,sil\ery heliotrope 
Salmon  King,  rich  salmon  rose    . . 
St.  Simon,  dark  violet 
Suzon,  rosy  flesh  . .     17/6 

Tak  van  Poortvliet,  salmon  rose. .     10/- 
Therese  Schwartz,  heliotrope  on 

white 
The  Bishop,  deep  rich  blue  1/-  each 


Boadicea,  rich  mahogany  red,  1/-  each 


7/6 
9/- 
8/6 

30/- 

9/- 
25/- 
12/6 

7/6 
17/6 


12/6 


The  First,  deep  pink 

The  Sultan,  glossy  maroon  black. 

Vallambrosa,  silvery  rose 

Velvet  Gem,  glossy  maroon 

Whistler,  vivid  crimson  maroon  . 

White  Queen,  white  faintly  tinged 
blush 

William  Copeland  (Sweet  Lavender)  10/6 

Yellow  Perfection,  light  bronzey 
yellow 

Zulu,  rich  pfirple  black 

Waterer's         Superb  Palette 

Mixture,  comprising  many  gems 
from  our  unique  collection,  all 
excellent  forms  and  flowering  bulbs 


12/6 
7/6 

8/- 
24/- 
10/- 

12/- 


21/- 
17/6 


8/6 


Bouton  D'Or,  rich  gold 

Carnation  (an  improved  Picotcc). . 

Didieri,  carmine  pink 

Didieri  Alba,  creamy  white 

Ellen  Willmott         

Emerald  Gem,  salmon  orange 

Qesneriana  Ixioides,  clear  yellow 
,,  Lutea  Pallioa,  clearest  yellow 
,,     Rosea,  rosy  carmine. . 

Qoliath,  silvery  lilac  rose  .. 

Inglescombe  Pink,  delicate  pink. . 
,,       Yellow,  canary  yellow 

Leghorn  Bonnet,  straw  yellow     .  . 

Lord  Byron,  purplish  red  . . 

Louis  XiV.,  purple  and  golden 
bronze         ..         ..  1/- each 

Mauriana,  glowing  scarlet. , 

Mrs.  W.  O.  Wolseley,  brilliant 
scarlet 

Picotee,  white  edged  pink  . . 

Pride  of  Inglescombe,  white  edged 
rose 

Queen  Alexandra,    soft   primrose 

Retroflexa,  bright  yellow  . . 

Rosalind,  rich  crimson  scarlet 

Royal  White,  pure  white  yellow- 
centre 

Scarlet  Emperor,  large  brilliant 
scarlet 

Striped  Beauty,  deep  crimson, 
flaked  rose 

Viridiflora,  the  Green  Tulip 


A     BEAUTIFUL     FLOWER     IN      EVERY      BULB. 


9/- 

7/6 

7/6 

7/6 

10/- 

8/6 

14/- 

12/6 

8/6 

14/- 

10/- 

7/6 

10/6 

17/6 


10/- 

10/- 
6/6 

14/- 

10/- 

10/6 

7/6 

15/- 

25/- 

17/6 
14/- 


per  100 
Waterer's  Superb  Cottage 
Mixture,  comprising  a  selection 
from  our  most  coraplet(!  collection, 
one  of  the  finest  extant,  all  flower- 
ing bulbs    . .         . .         . .  8/6 

EARLY    SINGLE. 

La  Reine,  white  tinged  rose           ..  10/6 
Prince  of  Austria,  orange,  scarlet 

and  bulf                   ..          .  .          .  .  16/- 

Proserpine,  rich  rosy  carmine       ..  25/- 

Yellow  Prince,  pale  yellow  12/6 

DOUBLE. 

Blue  Flag, magnificentdeep  mauve  25/- 

Lucretia,  bright  rose           , .         . .  12/6 
Couronne    D'Or,    yellow-    flushed 

orange         .  ,          .  .          .  .  17/6 

Murillo,  blush           12/6 

La  Candeur,  fine  white       . .  17/6 

Rex  Rubrorum,  deep  bright  red. .  15/- 

Finest  Mixed  Double                     ..  12/6 

DAFFODILS. 

Emperor,  large  bulbs          ..          ..  15/- 

Empress,  large  bulbs          ..  18/- 

Horsfieldii,  large  bulbs      ..          ..  14/- 

Mixed  Singles,  large  bulbs  7/6 

Victoria,  large  bulbs            .  .  17/6 

Barrii  Conspicuus.  .  10/- 

Orange  Phoenix  18/- 

Double  von  Sion  15/- 

Pheasant  Eye  6/6 

Ornatus  8/- 

Finest  Mixed  Doubles  10/- 


JOHN  WATERER,  SONS  &  CRISP,  LIMITED.,  The  Nurseries,  TWYFORD,  BERKS 

ALSO     OF      BAGSHOT,     SURREY,     AND      LONDON. 

FRUIT  TREES 

AND    ROSES. 

GOOSEBERRIES,   CURRANTS, 

RASPBERRIES,  etc. 


Write  for  Catalogue. 

W.SEABROOK&  SONS,  Ltd. 

The    Nurseries,    Chelmsford 


The  Finest  White  Carnation 


Illustrated  in  'The 
Garden.-   Nov.  6th 


ii 


WHITE    PEARL 
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nas  no  rival  in  all  the  year  round  perpetual  Carnations.  Look  out  for 
it  at  the  Carnation  Show  on  Nov.  HOlh  and  Dec.  1st;  also  for  Lady 
Inverforth  (the  ladies"  carnation).  Lord  Lambourne  (the  best  deep 
red),  all  have  received  awards  of  merit.  Sheila  Greer  (the  improved 
Fire  Glow),  and  Mrs.  R.  Cerrish  (the  new  apricot  colour)  Particulars 
ot  all  these  in  our  new  Illustrated  Catalogue,  post  free. 

Bush  HiH  Park, 
•9  ENFIELD,  MIDDX. 


STUART  LOW  &  CO 


32nd   SEASON. 

MRS.    PYM'S  FAMOUS   PLANTS 

GOOD    AND    CHEAP. 

24/-  worth  for  20/-     Any  quantity  sent.     All  post  free 
or  carriage  paid  passenger  train.     No  delay- 
Wallflowers,  all  colours,  separate  or  mixed  new  hybrids 
50,  2/-,  Hm,  3/-,  500,  12/-. 

Magnificent  Strong  Transplanted  Hardy  Perennials, 
Rockery  Plants,  Spring  Flowering  Plants,  Greenhouse 
Plants,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Vegetable  Plants,  etc. 
Catalogue  Free. 

PLANT     lYOir     FOR     SUCCESS. 

MRS.  PYM,  F.R.H.S., 

10  VINE  HOUSE,  Woodston,  PETERBOROUGH 


Great  Sale  of  first-class  Hardy  Plants,   Flowering  Shrubs  and   Bulbous  Plants. 

MESSRS.    PROTHEROE   &    MORRIS  are  instructed  by  Messrs.   R.  Wallace  &  Co..   Ltd.   (who   a-e 
removing  their  business  to  Tunbridge  Wells)   to  Sell  by  Auction  on  the   Premises, 

Kilnfield  Ga.x*clens,  Coldxestex*, 

on  Tuesday,  December  7th  and   two  following  days  at   11.45  o'clock  each  day,   the  first  portion   of  the 
stock  of   the  above  for  which  this  firm  is  so  fa-nous  and   for  which  they  have  received  many  awards  at  the 


R.H.S.  Shows. 


The  Sale  will  include 


25,000    HERBACEOUS    PLANTS,    15,000   ALPINES 

10,000  IRIS,  including  some  of  Mr.   Bliss's  new  seedlings.     Eremurus  m  great  variety,   rare   Lilies  and 

bulbous  plants.   New  Chinese  Berberis.   Flowering  Shrubs.   Dwarf  Rock   Conifers,   etc..  etc. 

The   whole    of    the    stock    offered    is   in    first-class  condition,   fit   for  immediate  planting,    and  will   be 

lotted  to  suit  large  and  small  buyers. 

C   ta  ng„  s   when   readv  mny  be  ohfained   from  Messrs.   R.    Wallace   &  Co..   Ltd  .  on  the  Premises,   and   The  Old 

Gardens.    Bayham    Road,    Tunhridge    Wells,    and  of  the  Auctioneer.^.  67  &  68.  Cheapside.   London.   EC.  2. 


Send  your   order   now   for 

THE   NEW    RASPBERRY 

LLOYO  GEORGE  PERPETUAL  FRUITING 

13/-  per  doz. 
Also  my  new  Violet,  20/-  per  doz.,  carriage  paid, 

J.   J.    KETTLE,    Violet   Farm,  Corfe    Mullen,    Dorset 


CHEALS' 


HORTICULTURAL 
ESTABLISHMENT 

NURSERIES,  120  Acres, 
containing  prime  stock  of 

ORNAMENTAL     TREES,     Shrubs,     Roses.     Climbers, 

Rhododendrons.  Forest  Trees,  etc. 
FRUIT  TREES.     An  immense  stock.   True  to  Name, 

Healthv  and  Hardy. 
HARDY  FLOWERS  for  Borders.  Rock  Gardens,  Wild 

Gardens,  Bog  Gardens,  etc. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  of  each  department  Post  Free. 
LANDSCAPE    GARDENING   and   Garden   Architecture, 

Designs     prepared,    Advice    given,    and    Work 

carried  out  all  over  the  Kingdom. 

J.  CHEAL  &  SONS,  LTD.,  Crawley,  SUSSEX 


THEY  ARE  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

ALL     HANDMADE. 

ARTISTIC  FERN  PANS 
AND     BULB      BOWLS. 

state  Quantities  ar.d  sizes  required,  and  have 
"Carriage  Paid  "  quotation,  or  vrite  tor  Price 

List-PRBB 
RICHARD    8ANKEY&   SON,  LTD. 
Royal  Potteries, Buwiell,  Nottingham 


SPECIALITE 

SHRUBS   &  TREES 

Fop  autumn    colour 

(Carriage  Paid) 


V.  N.  GAUNTLETT  &  Co..  Ltd., 

Japanese  Nurseries,  CHIDDINGFOLD,  Surrey. 
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POULTRY      NOTES 

BY     W.     POWELL-OWEN,     F.B.S.A. 


1HAVE  received  a  host  of  egg-records  irom 
readers  of  The  Garden  since  the  last 
records  were  published,  and  below  I  deal 
with  two  of  the  btst. 
Successful  Egg  -  production.  —  Writing 
from  54,  East  Ham  Road,  Littlehampton,  Mr. 
F.  J.  Parsons  adds  :  "  Being  interested  in  your 
notes  on  records,  I  am  sending  you  my  egg-record 
of  six  Light  Sussex  pullets,  which  were  hatched 
on  April  30,  1919,  and  commenced  to  lay  on 
October  11.  During  the  twelve  months  tj 
October  10,  1920,  they  have  laid  1,167  eggs, 
giving  an  average  of  194  each  and  nearly  four 
per  bird  per  week  for  the  whole  twelve  months. 
The  totals  have  been  as  follows  :  October,  45  ; 
November,  105  ;  December,  84 ;  January,  92  ; 
February,  130  ;  March,  137  ;  April,  135  ;  May, 
104  ;  June,  85  ;  July,  85  ;  August,  75  ;  September, 
70  ;  October  i  to  10,  20,  and  laying  continued. 
The  year  bsfore  I  had  twelve  White  Wyandottes, 
which  commenced  to  lay  on  November  12,  191 8, 
and  up  to  November  11,  1919,  they  produced 
2,103  eggs,  giving  an  average  of  175  eggs  each. 
Nine  of  the  birds  I  kept  on,  and  this  year  up  to 
October  20  they  have  laid  1,316  eggs,  an  average 
of  146  each  for  cloven  months,  and  they  are  still 
laying.      Do  you  consider  this  a  good  record?" 

White  Wyandottes  as  Layers. — I'rom  Mr.  R. 
Prendergast,  of  Nito.i-Undercliff,  Isle  of  Wight, 
comes  an  exceptionally  good  record  of  the  laying 
of  White  Wyandottes.  My  correspondent  writes  : 
"  I  was  greatly  interested  in  the  reports  of  egg- 
laying  in  The  Garden  of  October  16,  and  now 
send  you  a  year's  result  of  twelve  White  Wyan- 
dottes kept  under  ordinary  farm  conditions.  I 
bouglit  the  eggs  from  tlie  poultry  farm  of  Messrs. 
Priest  and  Shaw  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the 
birds  were  hatched  on  March  13,  191 9.  Commencing 
to  lay  on  September  29,  1919,  they  laid  2,590 
eggo  up  to  September  28,  1920,  cr  an  average  of 
215  eggs  each  for  the  twelve  months.  Since  that 
date,  and  although  in  fuU  moult,  they  have  laid 
a  further  202  eggs  up  to  October  16.  This  year 
I  bought  some  more  sittings  from  the  same  poidtry 
breeders,  and  hatched  out  fourteen  pullets  on 
March  12,  which  began  to  lay  on  August  23  and 
have  laid  224  eggs  up  to  October  16."  This  is 
laying  "  with  a  vengeancs  "  and  incidentally  adds 
testimony  to  the  wonderful  laying  powers  of  the 
White  Wyandotte.  As  readers  are  aware,  I  have 
always  regarded  the  White  Wyandotte  as  the 
layer  of  the  greatest  number  of  eggs  per  annum. 

A  Splendid  Table  Breed. — Mr.  Parsons'  egg- 
record  is  of  more  than  general  interest,  as  it  was 
put  up  by  that  splendid  table  breed,  the  Light 
Sussex.  This  variety  without  a  doubt  is  the  best 
table  bird  we  have,  cockerels  being  ready  for  the 
table  sooner  than  those  of  any  other  breed.  They 
are  exceptionally  quick  growers,  very  hardy,  and 
have  the  desirable  white  flesh  and  shank.  Cockerels 
are  ready  even  without  special  fattening  and  can 
be  taken  straight  from  the  run  at  heavy  weights. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  ever  a  popular  breed 
with  table-poultry  specialist  breeders,  because 
when  put  up  to  fatten  for  the  best  trade,  weight 
is  readily  added.  Being  a  table  bird,  however, 
the  Light  Sussex  needs  to  be  handled  on  sound 
common-sense  lines,  for  the  reason  thai  the  pullets 
inherit  the  natural  tendency  to  put  on  flesh.  In 
like  manner,  the  birds  in  their  second  season 
continue  to  put  on  weight  which  is  not  always 
helpful  from  the  view-point  of  either  eggs  or 
fertility.      But      witli     sound     management      and 


with  the  birds  kept  active  and  fit,  laying  can  be 
very  satisfactory.  I  have  always  recommended 
the  breed  for  those  needing  a  really  good  "  all- 
rounder,"  and  I  do  not  see  any  other  variety 
that  can  remove  the  Light  Sussex  from  the  premier 
position. 

Autumn  Egg-production. — I  am  always  keen 
on  setting  poultry-keepers  special  aims,  so  that 
they  can  go  ..11  out  for  them  and  judge  their 
results  accordingly.  The  poultry-keeper  who 
carries  on  aimlessly  is  ever  ready  to  change  his 
system  of  housing  or  feeding  or  management, 
and  as  a  result  becomes  further  at  sea.  I  like  as  .1 
really  good  aim  four  eggs  weekly  per  bird  over  a 
long  period.  Several  of  my  readers  have  proved 
that  my  aim  can  be  achieved  on  average  weeldy 
for  the  whole  twelve  months,  but  I  am  contented 
if  it  is  kept  up  for  a  shorter  period,  so  long  as 
the  average  yield  per  annum  is  150  eggs  or  over 
per  bird,  no  matter  if  £0  or  fioo  head  of  poultry 
be  kept.  Another  aim  is  to  keep  the  addts  in 
lay  until  the  pullets  start  production.  The  be.-it 
hens   for   breeding   purposes   next    spring   will    be 


FOR     THE     TABLE. 

A   flock  of  Light  Sussex  cockerels  from  which-  the 
owner  is  drawing  as  household  needs  dictate. 


those  which  did  lay  throughout  August  and 
September,  i.e.,  the  close  of  their  pullet  year  ; 
after  a  late  moult  and  a  rest  they  will  come  up 
strong  for  breeding.  Your  aim,  therefore,  wiU 
be  to  keep  some  adults  in  lay  until  your  pallets 
of  the  curren'  year's  hatching  commence,  and 
if  you  accomplish  this  your  management  is  on 
sound  lines,  and  the  problem  of  "  eggs  all  the 
year  round"   will  be  solved. 

Trap-nesting  Pays  Handsomely.— It  brings 
me  back  to  my  old  friend  the  trap-nest,  and  no 
oiie  has  probably  done  more  to  popularise  trap- 
nesting  than  myself.  Where  it  is  carried  out 
we  are  able  to  discover  the  laying  of  each  bird 
for  the  twelve  months,  and  with  the  records 
available  one  must  make  the  most  use  of  the 
material  they  provide.  Many  breeders  do  trap- 
nest  their  layers,  but  lack  observation  and  do  not 
reap  the  full  reward  for  their  labours.  One 
should  alwaj'S  note  the  coloiu:  and  size  of  egg 
laid  by  each  bird  and  also  the  periods  of  inactivity. 
It  is  wry  essential  to  note  the  la.^t  egg  laid  by 


each  pullet  or  hen  prior  to  the  moult  and  the  first 
<gg  produced  after  the  moult.  The  bird  with  the 
shortest  break  is  invariably  the  one  that  will 
put  up  the  best  record  for  the  second  or  third 
season.  Other  points  should  also  be  taken  into 
account  when  endeavouring  to  ascertain  likely- 
good  second-year  performers.  There  are  plodders, 
sprinters  and  supers  among  hens,  and  breeders 
possessing  the  power  of  keen  observation  will 
detect  the  several  brands. 

Plodders  versus  Sprinters.— The  plodder  is 
usually  the  pullet  which  Jias  a  good  winter  record 
of  below  100  eggs,  i.e.,  from  October  to  March 
inclusive.  She  finishes  the  year's  lay  with  a  good 
but  not  super  record,  takes  rather  a  long  time  to 
moult,  and  lays  nearly  as  many  eggs  in  her  second 
year  as  in  her  first.  Such  a  bird  may  lay  just 
over  150  eggs  in  her  fu^st  or  pullet  season.  The 
sprinter  is  the  bird  which  puts  up  a  big  winter 
six  months'  of  over  100,  say,  and  finishes  the  full 
year's  lay  with  a  total  only  bordering  on  the 
200-egg  line.  She  may  take  some  time  to  moult, 
and  in  consequence  does  not  put  up  a  big  total 
the  second  year.  The  super  bird  produces  a 
yearly  total  of  well  over  200  eggs  and  a  winter 
record  from  October  to  March  of  over  no  ;  she 
takes  but  a  month  to  moult  and  goes  on  to  yield 
a  very  high  total  in  her  second  year.  I  am 
generalising  here  because  I  merely  wish  to  give 
those  who  trap-nest  a  few  ideas  that  will  set  them 
studying  their  trap-nest  records. 

Periods  of  Inactivity. — The  more  I  study  trap- 
n.  St  cards  sent  to  me  by  my  students  the  more 
1  see  the  need  for  cutting  out  periods  of  inactivity. 
.\  bird,  for  instance,  that  goes  broody  four  times 
in  the  twelve  months  cannot  well  be  expected 
to  put  up  a  big  total  of  eggs.  In  like  manner,  a 
bird  which  takes  three  months  to  moult  cannot 
well  beat  her  sister  which  takes  but  a  month. 
The  moulting  period  varies  very  greatly  in 
mdividuals,  but  it  is  always  of  short  duration 
with  the  best  layers.  Many  super  performers 
lay  and  moult  at  the  same  time  and  record  but 
a  week's  inactivity  from  laying,  i.e.,  from  the 
date  of  the  last  egg  to  that  of  the  first  after  the 
moult.  Broodiness  should  be  bred  out  of  the 
strain  as  far  as  possible  and  non-broody  birds  bred 
from,  and  their  sons  used  at  the  head  of  each  pen. 
One  should  put  all  broodies  into  the  broody  coop 
directly  the  fever  is  noticed,  in  order  to  secure  a 
prompt  cure  and  to  get  the  bird  producing  eggs 
again. 

Plea  for  Graded  Flocks. — Graded  flocks  are 
strongly  advocated.  I  am  sure  that  coarse  birds 
give  most  trouble  from  broody  periods  and  are 
the  first  to  go  into  the  moult.  They  may  start 
production  well,  but  internal  fat  grips  them  in 
the  end  and  makes  all  organs  sluggish.  Let  us 
so  grade  that  our  birds  are  of  nice  fine  texture — 
in  headpoints,  flesh,  feather  and  bone.  Therein 
lies  one  of  the  chief  secrets  of  heavy  egg-production. 


ADVICE    ON    POULTRY   iVATTERS. 

Mr.  W.  Powell-Owen,  The  Garden  Poultry 
E.xpert,  will  be  pleased  to  answer,  free  of  charge,  any 
question  dealing  with  poultry-keeping.  A  stamped 
and  addressed  envelope  should  be  enclosed,  when  a 
lengthy  and  detailed  reply  will  be  posted  promptly. 
Communications  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  W.  Powell- 
Owen,  care  of  The  G.^rdex,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.2. 
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PROFITS 
Shop  him! 


To  desroy  moss  and  lichen,  to 
remove  loose  rough  bark,  and 
ensure  healthy  vigorous  growth 
and    good    crops    nexf     season, 

SPRAY  YOUR  FRUIT  TREES 
wibK 

COOPER'S 

WITSTTER  FLUID 

Does  not  burn  the  bark.  Harmless  lo 
animals  Easy  to  use.  Effective  and 
Economical.      ::      Of    agents    everywhere. 

Sole  Manu/uctuyers 
Wm.  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS,  ITO.,  BERKHAWSTEC 


'DUX    AND     DRAKES" 

Grand  lot  of  1910  nwd  1920  White  Runntr  Ducks  and 
Drakf'S.  and  a  few  Drakes  from  my  1919  Dair.v  Show,  etc., 
winning  Buff  Orpington  Ducks.  Also  Golden,  Silver.  White 
Wyandottes  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns  and  Black 
Wyandotte  Bantams.  Over  500  prizes  won.   Moderate  prices. 

SYDNEY  HILLER,   F.B.S.A. 

CLEVELAND    POULTRY   FARM,  STANDON,  Herts 


' 


WORTH  KNOWING 

"THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURISTS"  will 
forward,  post  free,  a  copy  of  any  of  the  under- 
mentioned Publications  : 


'WOODS"  HORTICULTURAI.  SUNDRIES   82    (Illustrated) 
GARDEN   SCHEMES  28 

FENCING  LHT  12 

•'OLD  STONE  "  44 

"  Manures  &  How  to  Apply"  24 
Poultryand  Be^Appliances    8 

Wm.  WOOD  &  SON,  Ltd. 

GARDEN     DESIGNERS    AND    CONTRACTORS 

)  TAPLOW,  BUCKS. 


S#iM«M^k»9 


LINE  SULPHUR 

THE  FRUIT  TREE  WASH 


A  Fungicif^e  and  Insecticide  of  exceptional  merit ;  cleanses  the 
ireesand  checks  (unuoid  growth.     Ask  your  seedsman  or  write  to 

STONEHOUSE    Hort.    Dept.,    WEST    BROMWICH. 


You  can  INCREASE  your  Potato  Crop 
by  from  25  ..  to  40  .,   if  you   plant 

SCOTCH     SEED 
POTATOES 

We  can  supply  all  the  best  variet  es  for  producing 
l.irtie  crops  of  good  iinaliiy.  Most  of  the  varieties 
wc  offer  have  been  specially  yrown  by  ourselves 
tor  our  Seeti  Trade,  and  all  are  Ironi  the  best 
potato  growing  districts. 

Senil   now  for  olir  full   Hsf   with    f^rica. 

Prompt   Delivery.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

THYNE  &  SON,  ^e^a^-ts,  DUNDEE 


i  SPECIALITIES.  i 


H.  J.  JONES' 

Catalogue  of  his  GOLD   MEDA.L  collections  of 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS,      HARDY 
PHLOX    and     MICHAELMAS    DAISIES 

now  ready.  This  contains  much  useful  information, 
also  select  list  of  other  interesting  and  popular  hardy 
subjects  for  the  garden. 

Post  free,  2d.  stamp. 

Ryecroft  Nurseries,  Lewisham,  S.E.13 

AUCTION     SALES    of 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH  and  DUTCH  BULBS 

in  lots  to  suit  all  buyers  by 

PROTHEROE   &    MORRIS, 

at  their  Central  Sate  Rooms,  everv  MOND.AY,  WEDNKS- 

D.\Y  .A.N'D  1-RID.\Y.     Write  for  Catalosuea. 
67  &  68,  CHEAPSIOE,  LONDON,  E.C  2 


FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES 

HARDY    PERENNIALS 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

IMMIiNSE   STOCK.         WKLL  GROWX, 
TRUE  TO   NAME. 

.\ew  Illustrated  Catalogue  on  application. 

Plant  reliable  stock  and  ENSURE  SUCCESS. 


THE  BARNHAM  NURSERIES,  Ltd. 

BARNHAM     JUNCTION,    SUSSEX. 


m 


mit^fMW»iS!>i^W<mXiMi!mMM^MW^fM^WM^M'?^i 


AVOID 


LOSS 


^O^mURE^GQQ^^ 


i^^^EBANDINVcOMPOSlT'lj 

^AV  BROTHERS  LlMlTl^i 

STOCKPORT,  CHESHjP^ 


SAVE 


MONEY 


Sample      ...     2/-             2  lb. 

...      5/- 

Ub. 3/-            7  1b. 

...  15'9 

Post  free  from   K\Y  BROS.   Ltd. 

Stockport. 

PLANTING  SEASON. 


GEO.    JAGKMAN   &  SON, 

WOKING  NURSERIES, 
SURREY. 

{Established  over  a  Century.) 
Invite  inspection  of  their  large  and  varied  stock  of 

ORNAMENTAL     TREES     AND     SHRUBS, 
ROSES,   CLIMBERS. 
FRUIT  AND  FOREST  TREES. 
HERBACEOUS     AND     ALPINE     PLANTS. 

200  .4cres  of  Stock  to  select  from. 
Catalogues  free  on  Application. 


Advice  given  on  all    matters   appertaining  to 

LANDSCAPE   GARDENING 

and     Estate      Improvements. 


RITO 

( .^hiniiAicl:ir.;l  loulcr  lloyal  Lcllcis  Pijicnil 

FOR 

BULBS 


All  interested   in   Bulb   Culture  shoultJ 
not  fail    to  procure  at  once 

RITO    BULB    MOULD 

and   ensure  a   fine   display  during 

Spring.     It  not  only  promotes  fine 

healthy  growth,  but  also  excellent 

flowers. 


RITO  BULB   MOULD  can  bs  obtained  from 
all  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen  and  Corn  M  irchants 

Price  Per  Bushel,    7/-  :       Half  Bushel,    4/- 
Carriage  Paid.  Cash  With  Order. 

OR     DIRECT    FROM 

THE    MOLASSINE   Co.,    Ltd. 
22,  Tunnel  Avenue,  Greenwich,  S.E.  10 


BORDER   CARNATIONS 

of  the  finest  varieties,  incltiiliii':;  Elizaheth  Seliiftner,  L-idv 
Hermoine  (Leander),  etc.,  from  18-doz.,  ,as  well  as  the  liest 
PERPETUAL  CARNATIONS   for    Border   Planting, 

of   which  we  make   a  special  offer  in  our   new  Illustrated 
Catalogue,  post  free. 

STUART  LOW  &  CO.,  Bush  Hill    Park, 

ENFIELD,     MIDDLESEX 


UNDER   GARDENER,  with  some  experienre 

to   live    in    liothy    witli    another. — .\pplv    MR?.     M.VRTEX, 
Marshals  Wiek,  St.  .\lbaus. 


si'TUA.nrioiM^    ^m iLifT^iji. 


MARKET      GARDEN,      FRUIT,      ETC.  _ 

Ex-service  man  wls^hes  first -clnss  experience  nml  tniining 
as  premium  pupil  ;  any  district. — Address  "  Fruit."  W3i, 
I'ORTEOUS  &  Co.,  Advcrtisinfi  Agents,  (ilasgow. 


FOR      SALE. 

Highly  Productive  Marlcet  Garden 

Enclosed  by  high  brick  nnd  stone  walls. 

Including  <U)OD  DWELLING  HOUSE.  Bothy.  Fruit 
Itoom,  Boder  House,  Gardener's  Offices,  Implement  Shed  and 
Water  Keservoir. 

The  GAKDEN  extends  to  TEX  Acres,  or  thereabouts. 
FIVE  Acres  of  which  is  enclosed  by  a  high  brick  wall,  most 
of  whichare  piped  and  covered  with  choicest  trained  fruit  trees. 

The  Gardens  are  planted  with  excellent  fruit  bearing  trees, 
of  choicest  varieties,  including  about  140  Apple  trees,  lUO 
Pear  trees,  ;iO  Plum  trees.  'Mi  Cherry  trees.  Apricot  trees. 
Peach  trees,  large  beds  of  Gooseberries.  Currants,  Raspberries 
and  Strawberries,  capable  of  bearing  abunda-nt  fruit  next 
season. 

SEVEN    LARGE    GREENHOUSES. 

Vegetable  House,  and  Three  Large  Frames. 

Situated  three  miles  from  Pontefract,  in  the  county  of 
Yorks. 

Full  particulars  apply  Capt.  W.  Parlodk.  Estate  Agent. 
Croft,  Darlington. 


EUREKA 


WEED 
KILLER 


WINTER  WASH.   c«.IV,?^rf„«u 

THE    MOST   EFFECTIVE  WASH     FOR    FRUIT  TREES     «C. 

(N     1'6    TING     FOR     10    TO     16    GALLS     OF    WASH. 
WORM     KILLER.      LAWN    SANf     &     GARDEN     SUNDRIES 


OnlyAddressiToMLINSOJI  ic  Hayward  Ltf  LlncOLH. 
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Work  in  Comfort 
with  warm  feet 

you  can  defv  the  damp  if  you  wear  a  pair  of 
CALOR  CLOGS.  They're  just  as  comfortable 
and  warm  as  boots,  but  they're  much  cheaper. 
With  a  pair  of  Calor  Clogs  you  can  worl<  in  the 
worst  weather,  and  still  have  dry  feet  at  the  end 
of  the  day.  Calor  Clogs  are  made  of  good  gfam 
leather,  lined  with  felt.  Soles  are  of  wood. 
Well  finished  and  useful.  For  men  and  women. 
Price  8/11.  post  paid.    No.  C529. 

Also  in  lacing  Style  C524. 
Sizes  2  to  5  -  7/11  I  Sizes  6  to  11  -  8,6 
Men's  and  Women's  Watertight  Derby  Clogs,  at 
9,'6.  12/6,  14/6  ;  Children's  Lloss.  from4/ll  : 
Wellington  Clogs,  felt  lined  and  unlined.  16/6 
and  22'6;  Rubber  Wellingtons,  Men's  sizes, 
18  6  and  21/-,  Women's  sizes.  176  and  19/11, 
Children's,  from  12/6  .  Men's  Long  Rubber 
Thigh  Boots.  21/-.  All  post  paid. 
Send  for  our  free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

WM.  PATTERSON  &  SONS 

B89  OVERGATE  DUNDEE. 


■ 


THE   SILVER    MEDAL 

HORSE  SHOE 
BOILER 

THE  PREMIER  HEATER  FOR  SMALL 
GREENHOUSES.  ENSURES  FULL  HEAT 
WITH      LEAST     FUEL     AND      ATTENTION 


»> 


COmPLETE      APPARATUS      NO'V      FROM      STOCK. 

List  42  Free. 

CHAS.    P.    KINNELL    &   CO.,   LTD., 

65,  65a.  Southwark  St..  London,  S.E.  1. 


SCIBNTIFICALLT    AND    GHEMICALL7    PREPABBD. 

In  tne  form  of  a  leaf  •mould,  readpforuse  at  any  time.  In  the  same  way,  and  for  all  purposes  that  stable  manure  Is  put.  Goes  further 

(4  hushels  equalllna  15  cwts,),  gives  better  result.  Is  clean  to  handle,  sweet  smelling,  and  free  from  weeds,  worms,  etc. 

Report  of  Royal    Horticultural    Society.      "  Your  Patented  Hop  Manure  has  been  used  in  the  Society's  Garden*;  pt 

Wisley.  and  I  a-n  pleased  to  report  thai  It  has  proved  excellent  for  the  flower  borders,  fruit  and  vegetables  grown  both  under 

glass  and  out  in  the  open  air."  (Slgnedl     W.  WlLKS.  ?ecretarj'. 

A  Beautiful  Free  Booklet  Riving  full  i>articulars  and  testimonials  sent  on  receiht  of  fiostcard. 

SV*  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS;  GENUINE  ONLY  IN  OUR  MARKED  BAGS,  CONTAINING  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS.  -«£ 

Prices,  including  bags.  1  bushel  2'3.  4  bushels  6/-.  5-4  bushels  289.  10-4  bus^eb  55'-.:;n  4  bushels  100  - 
drriaiic  forward  for  c";!!  with  order 

I     WAKEIEV'S  GROUND  GARDEN  LIME  (Caustic  or  Quick  Lime),  3/6  bushel  bag.  carriage  forward. 

WAKELEY'S  Emp^-  FERTILISER 

valuable  Plant  Food  for  Allotment  and  General  Garden  use,  simple  to  apply.     Particulars  and  GuarantPed 
Analysis  free.     Price  includinfi  bags 
14  lb.  bag,  3/3  ;    56  lbs.,  11/6;    1  cvvt.,  22/- 
Best  Yellow  Fibrous  Loam,  4-/-,  antJ  Leaf  Mould,  4/6.      Coarse  Silver  Sand,  5/6,  and  Brown 
Fibrous  Peat,  5/6  per  sack.    Basic  Slag,  9/6.  Superphosphates,  13/6.    Bone  Meal,  24/- 
Kainit,    11/6   per  cwt.       Bulb  Fibre,  3/6  per  bushel. 
See  Free  linnklct  as .  abr^z'e  for  prices  r  f  stnallcf  qiianttties.  also  other  eoot/s. 
WAKELEY   BHOS    *   CO      LTD..  75a,   BANKSIDE,   LONDON, 


S.E.I. 


FOR  SUCCESS  IN 
YOUR  GARDEN- 
USE 


ot* 


tJV^ 


jiO 


On    ttie    market 
for    over    40    years, 
they  still  hold  first  place  in 
the  estimation  of  Horticulturists 
all    over    the    world    for    QUALITY 
and    RESULTS. 
The    direct    result    of    many    years'     practical 
experience   in    gardenine.    they    stand   unrivalled   at   the 
present  day  for  every  description  of    Fruit-bearing.    Howering 
and  Foliage  Plants.  Vegetables.  Lawns,  etc.,  etc. 
Plant    and    V.getable     Manure,    1  cwt.,  36'-;     561bs.,  19/-;     28lbs.,  10/6; 
141bs..  6/-;  71bs.,  3/6;  Tins,  1/6. 
Special  Top-Dressing   Manure,  561bs.,  19/-;  28lbs.,  10/6;   141bs..  6/-;  71bs..  3/6. 
WRITE    FOR    OUR    BOOKLET— POST    FREE    ON    REQUEST.    "^O 
>      BY       NURSERYMEN       AND      SEEDSMEN      EVERYWHERE. 


Sole   Makers  :     WM.    THOMSON    &    SONS.     LTD..     CLOVENFORDS.     SCOTLAND. 


HANDKERCHIEFS 

for  Xmas  Gifts 

Thev  are  always  acceptable  and  their  welcome  is  doubly  sure  if 
they  are  produced  by  Kobinson  &  Cleaver.   Four  typical  examples. 

embroidered 

33/6 


No.  179.  Ladies*  pure  Linen  hem- 
stitched Handkerchiefs,  hand  em- 
broidered initial,  about  12  in.  10//C 
with  narrow  hem.        Per  doz.  i.*-/0 

No.  12507.  Ladies'  embroidered 
initial  Handkerchiefs  on  fine  linen. 
Size  about  12^  in.  OC/ 

Per  doz.  ^Dj" 


No.     29278.        Ladies 
Handkerchiefs  on  fine  linen. 
Sizeabout  12mcbes.  Per  doz. 


No.  G46.  Ladies'  dainty  lace-edged 
Handkerchiefs  on  fine  linen.  -|  /y  i^ 
Sizeabout  11  inches.  Perdoz.   X^/O 


Write  for  illustralcd  Ha  ml kei  chief  List  Xo.  36s,  sent  post  free. 

ROBINSON    &    CLEAVER,    Limited 

Linen   Manufacturers,    BELFAST 


..,.li.i  everywhere  for  Horlicultur.il  ptirpos.  s  m  I'.XCKK  '  S  lOd.  ..V  1/6,  .nn^l  in 

BRANDED  ^  SEALED  BAGS:  7  lbs..  4'-:   Ulb^.  7/-:  JSlhs..  12/-;  ,^H  lbs..  22/-:  lUlLs.  40/- ;  Or 

direct  from  thf  \Vnrks     Carriace  Paul  in  ilif  I'nite,!  Kind-"-  ■    -  '    t:],  i>  ni,  or.i.ri.v   .-pi  i> -\i  K '■  TS). 


CLAY    6c    SJSN. 


.ire.M'.'".s  At  Bone  urusners,  :5i  Ra:  r  jKU.  londcn. 


Printed  by  Hudson  &  Kearns.  L.««ei>.  Hatfield  Street  Works,  Stamford  Street.  S.E.  1.  and  Publ.shed  by  ■■  Countkv  Life,"  Limited,  at  20.  Tavistock  Street,  Strand.  W.C.  2. 

..  -..  %r_ T   ...r-,>im      a_1  1       QfMithamntnn    SitrPPt_    Strand.     Irt/.L.    2. 
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Price  THREEPENCE 

Yearly  Subscription 
Inland,  17/4  :  Foreign.  17/4 


CARNATION   BRITISH   TRIUMPH. 

See  Special  Article,  page  596. 


MERRYWEATHER  S    FRUIT   TREES 

Do  not  fail   to  plant  the  following, 
unquestionably  two  of  the  finest  fruits  in  cultivation  : 

APPLE— BR  AM  LEY'S  SEEDLING,  the  finest  profitable  apple  in  cultivation;  frui 
wonderful  size,  skin  lively  green,  changing  to  jellcw.  with  bright  red  cheek  ;  flesh,   firm, 
crisp,  sub-acid,  very  iuicy,  ano  flavour  when  cooked  without   equal      Will  keep  till  May 
or    June. 

DAMSON— MERRYWEATHER.  Thishascausedarevolutionin  Damsongrowing 
the  growth  is  very  similar,   and  as  vigorous  as  Victoria   plum.     Unlike  all    Damsons    it 
commences  to  fruit  on  two  cr  thiee  year  old  irees.     The  fruit  is  of  wonderful  size, 'and 
lri:e  Damson  flavour.     Cculd  readily  be  taken  for  a  late  Plum,  until  tasted. 

Send   ^or  ParticJilars. 

H.    MERRYWEATHER    &    SONS,    LTD., 
Garden  Specialists,    SOUTHWELL,  NOTTS. 

BARR'S  GOLD  MEDAL  DAFFODILS 

:f  XTRA  STRONG  BULBS  FOR  POTS,  EORDER  AND  NAIUR/LIEIKG. 

EMPEROR,  large  flower,  primrose  petianih,  rich  yellow  trumpet,  strong  prower. 

Per  100,  25/-  :  per  doz.,  3/6 
HOBOKEN,  canary  yellow  trumpet  variety,  very  early  -  Per  ICO,  2S/- ;  perdoz..3/6 
LADY  AUDREY,   beautiful   white    trumpet    variety-    highly    reccmmfnded 

Per  100,  42/-;  per  doz.,  5/6 
INCOMPARABILIS  YELLCW  STANDARD,    ve.y   large  >ellow  cbalice- 

cup  variety  -  -  -  -  Per  100,  55/- :  per  doz.,  7/6 

"  CYNOSURE,"  fire  showy  variety  for  borders     -  Per  100,  17/6  ;   per  doz.,  2/6 

WaRRII  CONSPICUUS,  fine  showy  chalice-cup  variety,  Per  ICO,  15/-;  per  doz.,  2/3 

"  FAIR  MAIDEN,"  peiianih  pure  white,  crown  yelk  w  with  bui-orange  margio,  strong  free 
bloomer  Per  ICO,  21/-  ;  per  doz.,  3/- 

LEEDSII  WHITE  LADY, beautiful  white  chalice-cup  vaiiety  Per  ICO.  32/6;  ler  doz., 4/6 
Descriptive  Cntalogtie  free  on  application. 

DADD   A   CnMC   11,  12  &  13,  KING  STREET, 
dAKK  a  OUnd  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.2. 

EVERYTHING  that  is  good 
in    the    Carnation    World    we 
can    supply.      Our    Catalogue 
gives    accurate     description 
OF        ALL        VARIETIES 


CARNATION  SHOW 


I9SI    NOVELTIES 
EDWARD  ALLWOOD         Mrs.  WALTER   HEMUS 

(Brilliant  .Sc.irlct).  (Pale  Pink). 

Other   Xovfltics  iuclude 

WIVELSFIELD   APRICOT,  WIVELSFIELD  GLAflET, 

etc.,  etc. 

A    copy    of   our   latest   Catalogue   will   gladly   be   forwarded,  post    free,    on    request. 

When'you  think  of  Carnations  you  think  of 

The  leading  Carnation  Raisers 
and  Specialists  in  the   World, 

Oept.  4, 

HAYWARDS      HEATH 

SUSSEX. 


DELPHINIUMS 

The  Delphinium  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  of  the  herbaceous  flowers  ;  its 
handsome  habit,  with  the  rich  blue  colouring  of  the  tall  stately  spikes  of 
bloom,  make  it  at  once  a  delight  and  charm  of  every  garden.  During 
the     season     over     50,000     can     be     seen     fiowermg      in     my      nurseries. 

Collections    20/-,    40/-    ancl  60/-   pex*    doz. 

Send  far  list  of  Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Plants. 
AWARDED    5    GOLD    MIDALS,    ALSO    NUIt  EROUS   SILVER    MEDALS   AND    CERTIFICATES,    1920 
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NOTICE  TO   OUR   READERS 

IN  order  to  avoid  waste  in  the  printing  of 
catalogues,  readers  are  advised  to  apply  to 
the  following  6rins  tor  the  catalogues  they 
require.  We  therefore  beg  to  point  out  that  the 
under-mentioned  firms  will  be  very  pleased  to 
send  their  useful  catalogues  to  our  readers  free 
of  charge,  on  receipt  of  a  post  card. 


Rose  Specialists 


ELISHA   J.   HICKS,   M.C.,   N.R.S.,   etc. 

HURST,   BERKS. 

The  Champion   Decorative  Rose  Grower  of  England. 


Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 


KELWAY   &  SON 
Retail  Plant  Department 
LANGPORT,  SOMERSET 


Hardy  Plants 

ColourBorders 

Gladioli 


ERNEST  HILLS 

The  Rhydd  Nurseries 
Hanley  Castle 
WORCESTERSHIRE 


Herbaceous  Plants 
of  all  kinds.  Send  for 
Descriptive  Cata- 
logue. Antirrhinums 
a  Speciality. 


J.  CHEAL  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

Nurseries 

CRAWLEY 


Landscape 
Qardeners 
Trees  and 
Shrubs,  etc. 


HARDY     AZALEAS     AND 

R.  &  G.  CUTHBERT, 

SOUTHGATE, 

MIDDLESEX. 

Established  1797. 


FLOWERINQ     SHRUBS 

For  planting    and 
Conservatory 
decoration. 
Catalogue  of  our 
new  and  beautiful 
varieties  post 
free. 


LAXTON  BROS. 

Ndbseries 

BEDFORD 


Strawberries 

and 

Fruit  Trees 


PERRY'S 

Hardy  Plant  Farms 

ENFIELD,   MIDDX. 


New    Alpines 
and    Perennials. 

Complete 
Collection. 


PULHAM  &  SON 

Nurseries 
ELSENHAM,  ESSEX 


Garden  Craftsmen, 

Rockworkers, 

Rock,  Alpine 

and 

Herbaceous  Plants. 


J.  JEFFERIES  &  SON,  Ltd.,    Roses,   Fruit 
Royal  Nurseries, 


CIRENCESTER. 


Ornamental 
Trees. 


Seeds  and  Bulbs 


R.  H.  BATH  Ltd. 
The  Floral  Farms 
WISBECH 


Home-Grown 
Bulbs   and 
Seeds 


G.  G.  WHITELEGG  &  Co. 
The  Nurseries, 
CHISLEHURST. 


Bulbs  and  Irises 
New  Catalogue 
Now  Ready, 
Poet  Free  on 
Request. 


BLACKMORE  &  LANGDON 
TwEBTON  Hill  Nubseby 
BATH 


Begonias 
Delphiniums 
Qloxinias 
Cyclamen,  etc. 


Garden    Sundries 


U.  H.   RICHARDS 
234.  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E.  1 


XL    ALL 

Trade  Insecticide  & 
only.     _ 

Fumigants 


i^^^^^^^^s  m  ^  ^^^^^^^^^i 


GARDEN  SUPPLIES,  Limited  a„  Garden 

(Boundary  Chem.  Co.)  Estate, 

C'ranmer  Street  and  Sport 

LIVERPOOL  Requirements 


HENRY  ECKFORD 

Wem 

SHROPSHIRE 


Sweet  Peas  and 
Garden  Seeds 
Fertilizers 


DAWKINS 

408,  Kino's  Road 

CHELSEA,  S.W. 


Gladioli  and 

Lilium   List 
Free  on  application. 


CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Sbad  Thames,  S.E.  1    and 
Bedford  Chambers 
CoTENT  Garden,  W.C.  2 


Merchants  and 

Manufacturers 

of  Horticultural 

Sunaries, 

Fertilisers  and 

Insecticides 

etc. 


BARNARDS,  Ltd. 
NORWICH 


Qarden  Espaliers 
&  Trainers.  Par- 
ticulars of  our 
Stock  on  appli- 
cation 


J.  BENT  LEY,  Ltd. 
B  arrow-on-  Humbeb 
HULL 


Weed  Destroyers 
Lawn  Sand 
Insecticides 
Fertilizers 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 
234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E. 


XL  ALL 

Trade  Fertilizers  and 
only.       Agricultural 
Manures 


The  New  DESTRUCTOR  CO.  Rubbish 

Ltd. 

c  Ti  Ti,-i>c-ti/-Kr.T^       Destructors 

Station  Road,  PEliSHORE. 


as 


Landscape  Gardening 


WHITELEGG  &  CO. 
CHISLEHURST 
write  OS 


Landscape  and 
Qarden  Archi- 
tects, specialise 
in  Rock,  Water 
and  Formal 
Gardens,  etc. 


R.  WALLACE  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

The  Old  Gardens, 
TUNBREDGE  WELLS 


Landscape   &  Garden 
Architects.  Queen 

Alexandra's    Cup     for 
Best  Rock  and  Water 
Garden.   Intprnational 
Show.  1912. 


HODSONS,  Ltd. 

58,  Castlegate, 

NOTTINGHAM, 

Have  several  good  men  available  and 
can  carry  out  any  work  prompily. 


Rocks,  Water 
or  Stone  Paved 
Qardens    and 
Qeneral 
Landscape 
Work. 


Heating  Apparatus 


C.  P.  KINNELL  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

Boiler 

Greenhouse  Heating 

List  No.  42. 

Southwabk.St.,  London, S.E.I 

Post   Free. 

ORCHIDS 

of  vigorous  habit  and  superior  constitution. 
A  visit  to  our  Establishment  is  cordially  in 
vited  to  inspect  our  immense  and  interesting 

STOCK  RAISED   BY  THE 

PURE  CULTURE  SYSTEM 

Choice  Species,  Rare  Botanical  Specimens, 

Albinos   in    warm   and    cool  sections  also    a 

speciality. 

Expert  advice  given  and  all  requisites  supplied 

for  the  good  culture  of  Orchids. 

GHARLESWORTH  &  CO., 

HAYWARDS    HEATH. 


King's  Acre 

75  Gold  Medals  and  18  Silver 
Cups  Awarded  to  our  Exhibits 
during   Seasons    1939-1920. 


160    ACRES 

INCLUDING 

FRUIT 
VINES, 

FOREST  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES  AND  SHRUBS,  ALPINE 
AND  HERBACEOUS   PLANTS. 


m 


m 


New  Catalogues,  containing  much  use- 
ful information,  free  upon  application. 

King's   Acre   Nurseries 
HEREFORD.     ^'^■ 


m 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 


m 


STRAWBERRIES 

Strong  healthy  plants,  ■specially  grown  in  pots  ;  Royal  Sovereign 
and    Sir    Joseph    Paxton ;     ready    for    immediate     delivery. 

FRUIT     TREES     IN    GREAT    VARIETY 

ILLUSTRATED    LIST  ON'    APPLICATION. 

JMVIES  VERT  &  SONS,  SAFFRON  WALDEN. 
COLLIN'S 

FAMOUS  ROSES 

We  are  Rose  Specialists  and  ^ive  best  value. 
Send  for  our  descriptive  Catalogue,  post  free. 

W.    H.    COLLIN     &    SONS, 

ROSE  GROWERS,  SCRAPTOFT.   LEICESTER 


-Beech,  commou, 
3ft.  tu  Ut..  30,-  lUO  ;  4It.  to  jft.,  40/-  100.  Red  Dogwood, 
2ft.  to  3ft.,  20/-  100  ;  3ft.  to  4ft.,  30/-  100.  Pine,  Corsican, 
5ft.  to  6ft,.  25,'-  doz.  ;  6ft.  to  7ft.,  36/-  doz.  Pine,  Austrian, 
5Mt.  to  6Mt.,  30/-  doz, ;  Hazel,  3ft.  to  4ft..  12/-  100.  Gorse, 
common,  two  years,  IJft.  to  2ft,,  3/-  100;  20/-  1,000.  Broom, 
common  yellow,  3ft,  to  4ft,,  6/-  doz. ;  40/-  100  ;  strong  plants. 
Chestnut,  horse,  Oft.  to  10ft.,  15/-  doz.  Oak,  English,  5ft.  to 
6ft.,  30/-  100,  Box,  green.  IJft.  to  2ft.,  6/-  doz.,  40'-  100. 
Laiu-els,  IJft.  to  2ift.,  35/-  100.  Cupressus,  in  sorts,  lift, 
to  2ft.,  ld/6  doz.  Privet,  ovalifolium,  oft.  to  6ft,  bushes, 
36/-  doz.  Flowering  Shrubs,  in  variety,  8/-  doz.  Dwarf 
Eock  Shrubs,  in  variety,  8/-  doz.  Hardy  Heaths,  in  variety, 
7/-doz,  ;  50'- 100  (over  40  varieties  in  stock).  Erica  Came, 
winter  flowering,  12  new  forms,  1/6  each  ;  15'-  doz.  Spruce 
rtr,  Norway,  one-year  seedlings,  Pinus  Montana,  two  years, 
Broom,  common,  one  year,  Bmoin.  white,  one  year  ;  Larch, 
Japanese,  one  year;  Veronica,  buxijolia,  nice  plants,  4/- 
doz.  25/-  100  ;  useful  for  edging  walks,  etc.  Ribes,  red 
flowering,  4ft.  to  oft.,  6/-  doz. ;  5ft.  to  6ft.,  9/-  doz. ;  60'- 
100.  Spruce  Fir,  white  .\merican,  3ft.  to  4ft.,  30/-  100.  Th- 
above  are  stout  and  well-rooted  plants. — Sydney  Smith. 
Xanslcy  "  (Hd  "  Nurseries,  near  Matlock,  Derbyshire 


ORCHIS  FOLIOSA.— Now  is  the  best  time  to 
plant  this  beautiful  Orchid.  Strong  roots,  1/6, 
2/6  each  ;   1  2/-,  25/-  dozen. 

SIDALCEA  ROSE  QUEEN  (T.S.)  — One  of 
the  finest  hardy  plants  of  recent  introduction  ; 
showers  of  clear  rose  coloured  flowers.  5  to  6  feet 
high.     Strong  plants  1/6  each,  12/-  dozen. 

T.  SMITH,  Daisy  HIM  Nursery,  Newry 
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WATERERS'  RHODODENDRONS,  Azaleas, 

Rare  Shrubs,  Japanese  Cherries,  Maples,  and  Chinese  subjects- 
— John  Waterer,  Sons  *  Crisp,  Ltd.,  The  Nurseries, 
Bagshot,  Surrey, 

WATERERS'  VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER 

SEEDS.  Scotch  grown  seed  Potatoes. 

WATERERS'  ALPINE  AND  HERBACEOUS 

PLANTS,  in  the  new  and  leading  varieties  of  Delphiniums, 
PlUoxes,  Irises. 

WATERERS'      FRUIT      TREES.  —  Magni- 

fici-nt  stock  of  250,000  trees.  Prospective  purchasers 
are  iuviited  to  select  personally  at  Twyford  Nurseries. 

WATERERS'    ROSES.  —  Superb    Stock.  — 

John  Waterer,  Sons  *  Crisp,  Ltd.,  Twyford.  Berks. 


GREENHOUSE  PAINTING  AND   GLAZING 

— '■  VITROLITE  "  superior  to  White  Lead  Paint,  25/-  per 
gall,  (.'iins  extra.  *'  Plastine,"  supersedes  Putty,  44/-  per 
cwt. — Full  particulars  from  Walter  Carson  &  Sons,  Grove 
Worlvs.  Battersea.     Agents  throughout  tiie  Country. 

FLOWER  POTS.— 10  Sin.,  15  6in.,  15  5in., 

15  +in..  15  Sin.,  complete,  p.acked  free,  15s.  Illustrate  J 
li^t  of  pots,  saucers,  seed  and  cutting  pans,  seakale,  and 
rhubarb  puts,  etc..  free. — THOS.  Jeavons,  Potteries.  Brierley 
Hill. 

WELLS'  CHRYSANTHEMUM  CATALOGUE 

now  rt-ady.  Post  free  on  ariplicat'on. — W.  WELLS  ;ind 
Co..  L lirysanthemum  Nurseries,  Merstham,  Surrey. 


RARE  SHRUBS,  including  Himalayan  and 

Chinese  Khododendrons,  Alpines  (^pot  grown).  Herbaceous 
Plants,  Bulbs,  etc.  Write  for  Catalogues,  G.  Redthe, 
Keston,  Kent. 


FRUIT  AND  POULTRY  FARM  FOR  SALE, 

comprising  sixteen  acres  ground  suitable  strawberries  ;  south 
exposure;  walled  garden,  two-and-a-half  acres;  plantations 
suitable  poultry,  about  eight  acres  ;  large  conservatory  and 
peach-house  suitable  tomatoes,  large  frames.  Six-room  and 
kitchen  House.  Lease  may  be  arranged  three-rcom  House. 
Ten  miles  from  Glasgow. — Address  "  Farm,"  WM.  Porteous 
and  Co.,  Advertising  Agents,  Glasgow. 

HEATING      APPARATUS     FOR     GREEN- 

houses,  vineries,  etc..  supplied  with  various  arrangements 
of  pipes.  Vanguard,  conical,  sectional,  saddle  and  coil 
boilers.  Pipes,  fittings,  etc.  Illustrated  list  G  free.  — 
Thos.  Jeavons,  Silver  Street  Works.  Brierley  Hill. 

BOOKS       ON       GARDENING,      BOTANY, 

Natural  History.  Travel.  Sport  etc..  for  Sale  at  reilncerl 
prices.    Lists  free. — F.  G.  Lawson.  20,  The  Crescent.  Truro. 

WAKELEY'S  PATENTED  HOP  MANURE. 

— The  only  reliable  and  complete  substitute  for  Stable 
aaanure.     See  advt.  on  p.  vlii. 

THE  GARDEN  DOCTOR  :  Plants  in  Health 

and  Disease,  by  F.  J.  Chittenden.  V.M.H..  freely  illustrated 
7/6  net.  by  post  8/-.  A  Prospectus  of  this  practical  book 
will  be  sent  post  tree  on  application  to  The  Manager. 
"Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  2. 


BURBAGE    ROSES    on  Pedigree   Stocks.— 

1,000  varieties  crown.  List  of  "The  Hundred  Best  Kbses." 
post  free. — The  Bdrbage  Ndrseries,  Nr.  Hinckley, 
Leicestershire.  Established  1773.  (Manager,  G.  GEARY, 
F.E.H.S.) 

DUCKS,     GEESE     AND     TURKEYS,     by 

Will  Hooley,  F.Z.S.,  F.B.S.A.— A  copy  of  this  helpful  booklet 
on  the  breeding,  feeding  and  fattening  of  Ducks,  Geese  and 
Turkeys,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  lid.  addressed 
to  The  Manager,  "  Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 

SPLENDID     YELLOW      FIBROUS     LOAM 

Pure  Leaf  Mould,  Coarse  Sand,  each  5/-  per  sack.  Prepared 
Compost,  6/6:  Cocoanut  Fibre,  6/6  per  sack.  Kainit,  14  lbs 
3/9. — W.  Herbert  &  Co.,  Hop  Exchange,  London,  S.E. 


BARR'S      GOLD      MEDAL       DAFFODILS 

(awarded  47  Gold  Medals,  ft  Silver  Cups). — The  linest  sorth 
for  Pots,  Bowls,  Exlubitioii,  Flower  Borders  and  to 
Naturalise.  Also  many  New  Seeiiiing  Varieties  offered  for 
the  tirst  time.        Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 


BARR'S    HYACINTHS,    TULIPS,    LILIES, 

CROCUSES,  IRISES,  etc,  for  pots  and  heddiiKr.  Finest 
quality.  Descriptive  Catalogue  with  special  circular  of 
Bulbs  tor  Bowl  culture,  free. — Barr  &  SONS,  11,  12  &  13, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W,C.2. 


THE  DOUGLAS  CLOVES.— Our   wonderful 

new  strain  of  Hardy  Border  Clove  Carnation  has  been  the 
sensatioii  of  the  19:20  shows.  Rigid  stems, perfect  of  calyx, 
glorious  scent!  Tiiey  do  grandly  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain.  Catalogue  free  to  intending  purchasers.  Seed 
2/6  ard  5/-.— J.  DoroLAS,  Great  Bookham. 


STORING    VEGETABLES    AND    FRUITS : 

with  chapters  on  "  Drying  In  the  Oven  and  by  the  Kitchen 
Fire,"  By  Herbert  Cowley  (Editor  of  The  Qarden).  9d. 
net,  by  post,  lid. — Published  at  the  Offices  of  "  COCNTRY 
Life,"  Ltd.,  20.  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


PERFECT^  PERENNIALS  at  pre-war  prices. 

Catalogue  free. — Brambi.ebury  Xfrseries,  Bude,  C'tirnwall 


JAMES  GRAY,  LTD.,   Builders  of  Conser- 

vatories,  Greenhouses,  etc.,  and  Heating  Engineers,  Danvers 
Street,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W.  3.  Wire  :  Gray,  Kensington  91 . 
Telephone  ;  Kensington,  90  &  91.  » 


SEWAGE      DISPOSAL      FOR      COUNTRY 

HOUSES. — No  emptying  of  cesspools  ;  a  perfect  fertilizer  ; 
no  solids  ;  no  open  filters  ;  perfectly  automatic  ;  everything 
underground.  State  particulars. — William  Beattib,  8, 
Lower  Grosvenor  Place,  Westminster. 


IRON   AND  WIRE   FENCING  for  gardens, 

tree  guards,  gates,  arches,  espaliers,  rose  stakes,  and  orna- 
mental garden  iron  and  wire  work  of  every  description.  Send 
for  illustrated  catalogue.  Also  kennel  railing  and  poultry 
fencing.  Ask  for  separate  Usta. — Boulton  &  Paul,  Ltd., 
Manufacturers,  Norwich. 


PERRY'S  NEW  ALPINE  AND  PERENNIAL 

C-\T.\LOGUE,  containing  many  new  and  rare  plants.  I  ulbs, 
etc. — Perry's  Haruv  Plant  Farm,  Enfield,  llidiUesox. 


GARDENING    BOOKS    FOR     CHRISTMAS 

AND  NEW  YEAR  GIFTS.    Send  for  bargain  list.— "Box  X." 
c/o  The  Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


ROCK     GARDEN     PLANTS. 


.  Where 


and  in  What  Soils  to  Plant  Them.  A  useful  guide  to 
garden  lovers,  with  catalogue,  48  pages  post  free. — 
G.  R.  Phipps,  Alpine  Nursery,  Barnham,  Bognor. 


RIVERS'   FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  VINES, 

Figs,  Oranges  and  Orchard  House  trees  are  of  flrat-clasa 
quality,  and  a  large  and  aelect  atock  is  always  on  view. 
Inspection  Invited.  Price  list  post  free  on  application. — 
Thos.  Rivers  A  Son,  The  Nuraeriea,  Sawbridgewcrth,  Herts. 


WM.   DUNCAN   TUCKER   &   SONS,  LTD., 

Lawrence  Road,  South  Tottenham,  N.  15. — Conservatories, 
Winter  Gardens.  Vineries,  Peach  Houses,  Portable  Build- 
ings, etc. 


THE  PERFECT  TROWEL  fas  approved  by 

Miss  Jekyll). — To  be  obtained  only  from  Carling,  Giil  & 
Carling,  Ltd.,  Guildford  and  Godalming.  Price  3,6,  by 
post  Od.  extra. 

"VIBURNUM    FRAGRANS,"    a     new    and 

beautiful  winter  flowering  slirub,  introduced  from  China 
by  Mr.  Farrer ;  pearl  pink  flowers,  beautifully  scented, 
small  plants  ;  in  pots,  5/-  and  7/6  each. — R.  C.  NOTCUTT, 
The  Nursery.  Woodbridge. 


SUTTON'S    BULBS,  Daffodils  and  Narcissi 

tni-  exieiisi\e  i.Iantin^' ;     Darwin  and    May-llowering  Tulips 
in  eiioire  niixtmes  or  collections  of  named  varieties.     Finest 
l)Mni;.  at  moderate  prices. — Write  for  particniars  to 
SUTTON  &  SONS,  THE   KING'S  SEEDSMEN,  READING. 

KELWAY'S   PEONIES.  _  NOW   IS   THE 

TIME  TO  PLANT.  AS  BEAUTIFUL  AS  ROSES,  BUT  AS 
UAllDY  AS  THE  DOCK.  HAVE  YOU  TRIED  THEM  ? 
As  one  walks  through  a  border  of  KELWAY'S  P.I^ONIES 
one  can  easily  imagine  that  they  are  roses — giant  roses — 
their  delicious  scent,  their  creamy- tinted  petals  flushed  with 
pink,  and  their  briglit  dark  foliage  are  exceptionally  delightful. 
WRITE  TO  KELWAY'S  NOW,  and  procure  strong 
named  plants  for  Novemher.  Then  you  will  be  rewarded  with 
good  clumps  and  beautiful  blossoms  in  earlv  summer. 
KELWAY  &  SON,  THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURISTS, 
LANGPORT.  SOMERSET. 


DOBBIE'S  AUTUMN  LIST  of  Bulbs,  Roses, 

Sweet  Peas.  Vegetable  Seeds,  and  Plants,  post  free.  Also 
List  of  Seed  Potatoes.— DOBBIE  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Royal  Florists, 
Edinburph, 


McDOUGALL'S     WINTER     WASH.  —  Un- 

rivalled  for  cleansing  fruit  trees  from  raoss  and  lichen  ;  also 
destroys  fungoid  spores  tibernatlng  insects,  and  effectively 
checks  the  terrible  ravages  of  canker.  1  gall,  drums,  to 
make  80  gall,  wash,  133.  fid.  each;  quarts,  49.  Od, ;  pints, 
2s.  9d.  From  Seedsmen,  Ironmongers,  etc.  Send  for 
special  leaflet.— McDofgall  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Port  Street, 
Manche'=ter. 

McDOUGALL'S    "  FUMERS  "  &    INSECTI- 

CIDE  "  Sheets  "  for  greenhouse  fumigation  ,  5afe,  effective 
and  economical.  Sold  by  all  Seedsmen,  Ironmongers,  etc, — 
MoDorOALL  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Port  Street,  Manchester. 

ROCKERY     PLANTS     SPECIALITY.— List 

free. — TERRY  Lee,  16,  MordenEo.ad,  Stechford,  Birmingham. 

WALLACE'S      GOLD       MEDAL       IRISES 

should  be  planted  now.  Our  unique  publication.  Irises  and 
Iris  Gardens,  free  on  application. 


WALLACE'S  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  AND 

ALPINE    EHODODENDEONS    AND     AZALEAS.      New 
lists  free. 


WALLACE'S  LILIES,  TULIPS,  EREMURUS, 

Calochorti,  Narcissus,  Hyacintlis,  Crocus,  etc.  Our  catalogue 
of  these  is  ready,  free  on  application. — R.  Wallace  &  Co. 
Ltd..  Tlie  Old  Gardens,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

HOCKEY,  GOLF,  CROQUET  AND  LAWN 

Tennis.  Invaluaole  booklets  on  tliese  pastimes,  by  authori- 
tative writers,  are  published  at  the  offices  of  "  Codntry 
Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.2, 
9d.  eacli,  by  post  lid. 

BIRDS'   BATHS,  GARDEN    VASES,  SUN- 

DIALS,  NESTING  BOXES.  Catalogue  (No.  4)  free.  -- 
MOORTON,  B,  Thornton  Avenue,  Chiswick. 


KING'S     ACRE     SHRUBS,     TREES     AND 

HEDGING  PLANTS.  New  illustrated  catalogue  now 
ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  free  on  application. — KINO'S 
ACRE  Nurseries,  Ltd.,  Hereford. 

KING'S       ACRE        HERBACEOUS       AND 

BORDER  PLANTS.— New  Illustrated  Catalosrue  now  ready, 
and  wiU  be  forwarded  free  on  application. — KING'S  ACRE 
Nurseries,  Ltd.,  Hereford. 


PICTURESQUE        ROCKERY      STONE.  — 

Weathered  Dolomite  from  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire  ;  makes 
the  most  beautiful  rockeries. — THE  Dolomite  Rockery 
Co.,  Brassington,  near  Derby. 


LAXTONS'  FRUIT  TREES,  SMALL  FRUITS   EXCELLENT     YEARLING      AND      TWO- 

AND  STRAWBERRIES.  New  catalogue,  containing  YEAR-OLD  BUSHES  of  Fay's  prolific  and  Ruby  Castle  Red 
novelties,  gratis.  Hints  on  planting  and  pruning,  2d.—  Currants.  Quotations  for  large  or  small  quantitiei. — The 
Laxton  Brothers,  Bedford.  I  Hilltop  Fruit  Farm,  Ledbury, 
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PRIMULA 
HELODOXA 

A.M.  R.H.S. 

See  page  597. 

Strong  Plants,   1/6  each. 
15/-  per  doz. 

Seed,   1  -  &  2/6  per  packet. 

Send  for  list  of  Hardy  Primulas. 


G.  H.  DALRYMPLE, 

The  Nurseries, 
BARTLEY,    HANTS. 


FRUIT  TREES 

AND    ROSES.  I 

PROMPT  DELIVERY  can  now  be 
given.    Price  Lists  fr^e. 


Dept.  2. 


W.SEABROOK&  SONS,  Ltd. 

Fruit  Tree  Specialists, 
CHELMSFORD. 

Gentiana  Sino  Ornata 

(See      Illustration      and      Description      "  The 
Garden,"   Nov.    20lh.) 

Autumn  flowering. 
Easy  to  grow. 

Large  vivid  blue  blossoms  beauti- 
fully striped  on  the  outside. 

2/6    each. 
28/-  per  doz. 


CLARENCE  ELLIOTT,  LTD. 

Six  Hills  Nursery, 

STEVENAGE,     HERTS. 


These  old  world  flowers  should 
have  a  place  in  every  garden- 
We  have  a  large  stock  of  P (Bony 
Officinalis  purpurea  plena, 
dark  crimson,  and  Pceony 
Officinalis  rosea,  pink,  all  nice 
young  plants  which  we  can 
offer  at  the  special  price  of 
1/-  each.  Orders  for  1  dozen 
and  over  will  be  sent  Packing 
and  Postage  free. 
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Fine  Pyramids  and  Standards  of 

COX'S    ORANGE 

and  ALL  THE    BEST  APPLES 
PEARS,    PLUIVIS,    Etc. 


^ 


FRUIT  TDFFQ  ^^^^^  Q^^i-'^^ 

■^"riloVS?"  BEST  VARIETIES 
APPLES,   PEARS,    PLUMS,    CHERRIES 

standards.  Pyramids,  Bushes,  Dwarf  Trained,  etc. 

"""ICOTSi     Dwarf  trained,  in  variety. 

D  L/*V*  KBERRIESi     Parsley-leaved  and  Wilson  Junior,  the  best. 

^D  A  Qg        Standards,    John    Downie,    Dartmouth,   etc.,    free    bearing  : 
"       ornamental,  and  fruit  splendid  for  Jellies,  etc. 

CURRANTS.      Black,  Red  and  White,  fine  bushes. 
GOOSEBERRIES.     Good  trees  of  all  the  best. 
LOGANBERRY.      Extra  fine  canes  of  the  true  thing. 
NUTS  &  FILBERTS,      strong  bushes  of  leading  kinds. 
PEACHES  &   NECTARINES.   Dwarf  trained,  for  walls. 
RASPBERRIES.      Good  transplanted,  well-rooted  canes. 
Special  Quatations  for  above,  also  Flowering  Shrubs,  etc.,  on  application. 


COX'S   ORANGE,  the  finest  of  all  Dessert  Apples. 


WOOD  &  INGRAM 


NURSERIES, 

HUNTINGDON 
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THE  GARDEN  as  a  Cliiistraas  gift.  To 
many  of  our  readers  the  problem 
of  buying  Cliristmas  j;ifts  each 
year  becomes  increasingly  difficult.  It 
has  been  suggested  to  us  that  we 
might  help  readers  to  solve  their  difficulty 
by  reminding  them  that  the  present  of  a 
year's  subscription  to  The  Garden — especially 
to  Colonial  friends  or  those  resident  abroad 
—  would  be  a  most  appropriate  and  welcome 
gift.  To  adopt  our  own  phraseology,  it 
means  "  Fifty-two  reminders  of  friendship." 
We  need  scarcely  add  that  we  are  only  too 
happy  to  support  this  idea  and  ready  to  send 
The  Garde m  each  week  for  twelve  months  on 
receipt  of  17s.  4d  to  any  address  at  home  or 
abroad. 

A  Warning  to  Bee  Keepers. — If  tliere  is  one 
iree  the  bee-keeper  is  likely  to  plant  more  than 
any  other,  surely  it  is  the  common  Lime  tree,  or 
more  correctly  the  Linden  (Tilia  vulgaris),  but  a 
warning  note  to  bee-keepers  concerning  tlie 
weeping  Lime  (Tilia  petiolaris)  appears  on  page 
600,  in  our  forestry  notes.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell 
states  that  the  nectar  of  the  weeping  Lime  is  so 
poisonous  that  he  has  seen  the  ground  under  a 
tree  of  that  liighly  ornamental  species  thickly 
strewn  with  the  corpses  of  bees.  The  white  Lime 
(Tilia  tomentosa)  is  said  to  have  similar  disastrous 
effects  upon  bees  in  the 
same  neighbourhood. 

Lavatera  olhia. — The 
extraordinary  vigour  of 
this  fine  plant  and  its 
amazing  prolificacy  is 
an  annual  source  of 
admiration.  A  few  cut- 
tings made  last  year  and 
put  in  a  group  in  an  open 
spot  in  the  woodland 
garden  have  made  flower- 
ing shoots  4  feet  in  lengtli 
and  though  they  began 
to  bloom  in  early  July 
will  continue  until  the 
autumn  is  well  in.  Old 
plants  are  even  more 
floriferous,  and  they 
seem  quite  indifferent 
to  weather,  though  the 
branches  are  apt  to  git 
broken  by  rough  winds. 
Some  time  in  November 
the  plants  are  tied 
loosely  together  and  given 
a  stake  if  necessary  In 
the  spring  when  the  new 
growths  begin  to  appear 
all  these  old  branches 
are  cut  hard  back  to  the  LAVATERA 


base,  and  although  that  is  all  the  attention  L. 
Olbia  ever  gets,  it  is  one  of  the  most  satisfying 
subjects  we  possess — A.   7.    J. 

Transplanting  Montbretias.— These  useful  oma- 
mc.ital  plants  are  too  often  neglected  and  allowed 
to  become  overcrowded,  which  results  in  weak 
growth  and  few  flowers.  Where  this  is  the  case 
they  should  be  taken  up  now  and  divided,  selecting 
the  strongest  corms  for  replanting.  Wl<en  they 
are  to  occupy  the  satne  ground  it  should  be 
trenched  and  manured.  If  the  plants  are  not 
lifted  it  is  not  wise  to  remove  the  dead  foliage, 
as  this  protects  the  young  tender  shoots  which 
are  so  easily  damaged  by  cold  winds. 

An  Attractive  Rock  Plant.— Of  the  several 
New  Z.'aland  Burrs  that  we  have,  the  small-leaved 
Burr  (Accxna  microphylla)  is  one  of  the  best  and 
certainly  one  of  the  most  attractive  plants  for  the 
rock  garden  at  this  time  of  the  year,  with  its 
crimson,  globular  heads  of  spine-formed  calyces. 
These  look  like  so  many  crimson  stars  2  inches 
or  3  inches  above  a  cushion  of  small  green  pirmate 
leaves.  It  is  quite  worthy  of  a  place  in  any 
rock  garden,  as  it  will  do  in  almost  any  soil  or 
situation. 

Chinese  Rhododendrons. — The  introduction  of 
many  new  species  of  Rhododendrons  from  China 
during  recent  years  necessitates  very  considerable 
additional  space  being  devoted  to  their  culture  at 


Kew.  For  this  piurpose  a  piece  of  ground  has  been 
cleared  on  the  western  slope  near  King  William's 
Temple,  where  planting  is  in  progress.  Fortunately 
the  sandy  soil  of  Kew,  w'th  peat  and  leaf  mould 
added,  is  very  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of 
Rhododendrons.  ^^ 

Rolling  Lawns. — During  this  season  r^f  the 
year  there  is  a  tendency  to  overlook  the  import- 
ance of  roUin-g  lawns  ;  and  now  that  the  mowi.ig 
is  finished  the  heavy  roller  should  be  used  as 
often  as  possible,  more  especially  when  the 
w.:ather  is  open.  This  operation  is  too  often 
left  until  the  spring  or  neglected  altogether,  so 
that  when  the  mowing  again  commences  the 
i^round  will  bo  found  very  rough  with  worm 
casts  and  not  so  easy  to  get  in  good  condition 
the  following  summer.  Apart  from  tliis,  a  loose- 
surfaced  lawn  is  productive  only  of  soft,  easily 
damaged  grass,  while  a  lawn  that  is  kept  solid 
by  regular  roUi.ig  proauc-es  fine  grass  which  will 
stand  mucji  more  wear. 

"  Lambert,  Kt.  of  ye  Golden  Tulip."— With 
reference  to  your  correspondence,  page  583,  the 
card  about  which  Rev.  Joseph  Jacob  enquires  is 
one  of  a  pack  published  by  the  Aungervyle  Society 
in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth.  An  original 
set  is  in  the  Schreiber  collection  at  the  British 
Museum,  and  a  photo-lithographic  reproduction  is 
included  in  the  H.  D.  Phillips'  collection  at  the 
Library,  Guildhall,  City 
of   London. — A.  R.  L. 

The  National  Rose 
Society.  — This  Society 
leas  fixed  Wednesday, 
June  25,  i92r,  as  the 
date  of  the  Great  Summer 
Show  of  Roses  at  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Regent's  Park,  N.W.  The 
date  fixed  for  the  Spring 
Rose  Show  is  Thm-sday, 
April  7  ;  the  New 
Seedling  Roses  Show, 
Thursday,  July  28  ;  and 
the  Autumn  Rose  Show, 
Thursday,  September  22 
—all  at  the  Royal 
Hort  ic  ul  tural^Hall, 
Vincent  Square,  West- 
minster, S.W. 


OLBIA     EFFECTIVE     IN     OPEN     WOODLAND. 


FORTHCOMING] 
te^|E  VENTS. 

December  7. — Scottish 
Horticultural  Associa- 
tion's Meeting. 

December  8.  —  East 
Anglian  Horticultural 
Society's  Meeting. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

{Thu  Editor  i$    not    responsible   for    the    opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 


THE    ALLEGED    WASHINGTON    GAGE. 

T  WELCOME  Mr.  E.  .\.  Bunyard's  letter  on 
page  570  and  shall  be  most  pleased  to  give 
him  every  facility  as  regards  the  so-called  true 
Washington  Gage.  I  could  not  identify  my  trees 
with  any  Gage  or  Plum  and  I  had  tried  hard  for 
years  without  success.  It  was  a  certain  Mr. 
Tickner,  now  dead,  who  was  then  between  seventy- 
five  and  eighty  and  who  was  at  John  Waterer's 
nursery  for  many  years  as  a  lad,  insisted  that  it  was 
the  true  Washington  Gage  after  he  had  tasted 
the  fruits  from  my  trees.  At  any  rate,  whatever 
the  name,  I  am  sure  Mr.  Bunyard  will  agree  with 
me  when  he  tastes  the  fruit  that  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  all  the  Plums.  If  he  will  communicate 
with  me  I  can  show  him  some  of  the  300  photo- 
graphs I  have  of  these  trees  and  he  can  inspect  the 
trees  for  himself,  and  what  is  more,  identify  the 
stock  upon  which  they  are  grafted  as  some  suckers 
are  3  feet  or  4  feet  high. — C.  A.  Jardine. 

[The  Editor  has  allowed  me  to  see  a  proof  of 
Mr.  Jardine's  letter.  In  cases  of  doubtful 
nomenclature  the  safe  rule  is  to  go  back  to  original 
or  early  descriptions.  Downing  knew  as  much 
about  the  early  history  of  the  Washington  Plum  as 
anyone  and  as  he  says  it  is  a  free  stone  and  not 
striped,  this  is  decisive.  As  the  variety  grown  in 
all  nurseries  I  have  seen  agrees  in  these  and  other 
characters,  it  is  undoubtedly  correct.  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  see  the  photographs  Mr.  Jardine 
refers  to  and  to  propagate  his  fruit. — E.  A, 
Bunyard.] 

GENTIANA    SINO-ORNATA. 

•yHE  good  illustration  of  this  exquisite  species 
and  its  accompanying  note  appearing  on 
page  571  should  tempt  many  of  those  who  have 
not  yet  secured  it  to  add  it  to  their  collections. 
Whether  any  of  its  kindred — Farreri,  Veitchiana 
or  Laurencia; — will  ever  surpass  or  equal  it  from 
the  garden  or  decorative  standpoint  remains  to 
be  seen.  Some  of  them  may  not  yet  have  had 
time  to  prove  their  worth — others,  as  the  Veitchian 
foma  and  the  typical  kind  from  the  Himalayas, 
certainly  have — and  fall  n.  long  way  behind  the 
Chinese  plant  in  their  amiably  disposed  natures, 
flower  freedom  and  profusion,  and  general  amena- 
bility to  cultivation.  This  last-named  is  obviously 
of  a  more  robust  type,  with  greater  staying  powers 
to  boot.  In  flower  freedom  and  exquisite  colouring 
it  is  matchless,  particularly  when  in  the  heyday 
of  its  beauty  under  an  October  sun.  Which 
brings  one  to  suggest  that  those  out  for  making 
it  a  complete  success  will  do  well  to  avoid  the 
"half-shady  position"  with  which  "  H.  C." 
concludes  his  note.  In  point  of  fact,  the  plant  revels 
in  the  fullest  sunlight ;  its  sparkling  effect  in  such, 
and  also  its  colouring,  is  immeasurably  superior 
to  any  I  have  seen  in  half-shade.  To  appreciate 
this  in  its  fulness  one  has  to  see  the  plant  in 
quantity  in  sun  and  in  partial  shade,  not  far  re- 
moved. Then  there  is  only  one  verdict :  "there  is 
no  comparison."  Not  a  few  Gentians  are  sun-lovers, 
and  sun  is  necessary  if  this  September-October 
flowering  sort  is  to  yield  its  ma.ximum  of  flower 
beauty.  Moisture — root  moisture — is,  however, 
an  essential  accompaniment.  We  make  of  the 
"Willow  Gentian"  (G.  asclepiadea)  a  woodland 
plant  perhaps  too  often.  It  provides  the  finer 
picture  generously  grouped  in  full  sun,  where, 
with  a  cool  root  run  or  moisture  not  far  away, 
it  is  most  effective.  And  it  comes  at  a  welcome 
time.  Remembering  how  responsive  not  a  few 
Gentians  are  to  solar  heat  and  how  they  shrink 
from  expanding  their  flowers  when  it  is  cold  or 


wet,  should  help  cultivators  not  a  little.  One 
point  of  importance  concerning  the  propagation 
of  these  ornata  Gentians.  They  root  with  freedom 
from  cuttings.  These  can  be  had  by  cutting 
the  stem  growth  into  short  lengths,  and  inserting 
the;'e  lo  or  below  a  joint  in  wet  or  moist  sand.  June 
to  August  is  a  good  time. — E.  H.  Jenkins. 

THE    ORIGIN    OF    DUTCH    IRISES 

pERHAPS  as  the  originator  of  the  race  of  Dutch 
Irises  you  will  kindly  allow  me  to  state  a  few 
facts  about  their  raising.  The  difference  of 
opinions  as  expressed  about  their  origin  in  the 
Rev.  J.  Jacob's  article  and  in  that  of  Mr.  W.  R. 
Dykes  in  your  columns  is,  I  think,  principally 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  former  expert  is  con- 
sidering them  from  a  practical  grower's  stand- 
point, while  Mr.  Dykes  lays  most  weight  on 
botanical  details.  When  Mr.  Dykes  asserts  that 
the  yellow  and  white  flowered  Iris  lusitanica 
from  Portugal  and  the  very  distinct  early- 
flowering  purple-coloured  variety  of  Iris  Xiphium, 
I.  X.  praecox,  long  grown  in  Dutch  gardens  under 
the  erroneous  name  of  Iris  filifolia,  are  both  forms 
of  I.  Xiphium,  no  one  will  contradict  him  from 
a  theoretical  point  of  view ;  but  regarded  from 
the  gardener's  side,  there  is  a  very  great  difference 
indeed,  as  both  the  former  flower  quite  a  fortnight 
earlier  than  the  ordinary  Xiphiums  (Spanish 
Irises),  while  the  flowers  also  are  of  greater  size. 
These  two  all  important  points  first  suggested 
the  idea  to  me  to  make  crosses  between  them, 
little  thinking  that  almost  from  the  very  first 
the  intermarrying  of  these  two  forms  would  at 
once  yield  a  quite  remarkable  number  of  meri- 
torious varieties,  none  revealing  the  much  later 
flowering  character  of  the  ordinary  Spanish 
Irises.  I  also  used  Iris  tingitana  later  on,  but 
as  this  is,  at  least  here,  a  very  sparse-flowered 
Iris  of  doubted  hardiness,  only  one  or  two  varieties 
were  raised,  and  kept  out  of  this  combination, 
one  of  them  being  the  variety  David  Bles,  cited 
by  the  Rev.  Jacob  on  page  538  of  The  Garden, 
October  30.  The  latter  varieties  are  easily 
recognisable  by  their  greyish  broad  foliage  and 
also  from  the  botanical  detail  of  their  having 
inherited  the  long  tube  found  in  the  flowers  di 
I.  tingitana.  It  is  quite  as  the  Rev.  J.  Jacob 
— who  from  the  first  has  always  been  much 
interested  in  the  Dutch  Irises,  and  for  which  he 
suggested  the  name — says,  that  later  on,  in  the 
further  development  of  this  strain,  the  ordinary 
Spanish  Iris  never  came  in.  Obviously  from  a 
grower's  point  of  view  this  would  have  been  a 
serious  mistake,  the  aim  being  from  the  very 
first  to  have  a  strain  flowering  decidedly  earlier 
than  the  Spanish  Irises.  Had  I  also  used  the 
latter,  the  inevitable  result  would  have  been  to 
retard  the  flowering  by  their  influence.  It  is 
here  that  I  am  entirely  at  variance  with  Mr. 
Dykes,  where  he  quite  erroneously  states  that 
one  can  easily  obtain  the  Dutch  Irises  by  simply 
crossing  the  Iris  filifolia  of  Dutch  gardens  with 
the  Spanish  Irises.  If  one  does  so,  one  will  get, 
to  my  mind,  the  somewhat  objectionable  race 
of  Irises  flowering  midway  between  the  Dutch 
and  Spanish  strains,  with  flowers  smaller  than 
those  of  the  true  Dutch  race,  also  possessing,  as 
quite  naturally  might  be  expected,  the  peculiar 
smell  and  the  unmistakable  look  of  and  affinity 
to  their  Spanish  ancestors.  It  is  obvious  that 
where  there  exist  dozens  of  very  distinct  and 
beautiful  varieties  of  Spanish  Irises,  and  also 
quite  a  considerable  number  of  the  so  much 
earlier  flowering  Dutch  race,  the  second  flowers 
of  which  are  fading  just  when  the  earliest  varieties 
of  their  Spanish  cousins  begin  to  open,  there  is 
in  reality  no  room  for,  and  no  need  of,  another 
intermediate  strain.  While  writing  on  early- 
flowering   Xiphium   Irises   I   cannot   refrain   from 


speaking  admiringly  of  the  varieties  lately  raised 
in  Holland  out  of  the  Iris  filifolia  (praecox)  of 
Dutch  gardens,  which  have  entirely  retained  not 
only  the  early-flowering  habit,  but  also  the  very 
elegant  form  of  the  flowers  of  that  well  marked 
variety  ;  in  fact,  the  more  one  sees  of  this  Iris 
and  its  seedling  forms,  the  more  one  feels  inclined 
to  regard  it  as  a  species,  just  as  tingitana,  lusitanica 
and  similar  are  also  classed  and  have  been  described 
as  such.  Where  possibly  may  be  the  wild  habitat 
of  this  Iris,  and  when  has  it  been  introduced  to 
Dutch  gardens  ?  I  am  also  wondering  whether 
at  any  time  intentional  or  chance  crosses  will 
reveal  the  origin  of  the  Spanish  Irises,  and 
especially  where  those  beautiful  deep  bronze 
varieties,  such  as  Reconnaissance  and  Thunderbolt, 
come  from.  It  is  now  about  twenty-five  years 
ago  that  I  first  flowered  the  hybrids  between  Iris 
Xiphium  filifolia  (praecox)  and  Iris  lusitanica, 
and  I  have  ever  since  intercrossed  the  best 
%'arieties  which  cropped  up ;  but,  although  I 
raised  many  tens  of  thousands  of  plants,  I  never 
up  to  now  obtained  a  real  deep  bronzy  variety 
in  this  strain.  I  know  it  is  suggested  that  those 
deep  bronzy  orange  Spanish  Irises  came  from  a 
reputed  wild  growing  deep-coloured  form  of  Iris 
lusitanica,  but  every  single  plant  one  raises  of 
I.  lusitanica  will  retain  its  early  flowering  character; 
whereas  all  bronzy  varieties  of  the  Spanish  Irises 
are  among  the  very  latest  flowered  of  their  race. — 
C.  G.  van  Tubergen,  ju.n. 

M-\RKET1NG    FRUIT. 

"HTHE  GARDEN  "  deserves  the  thanks  of  the 
fruit-growing  community  for  opening  wide 
its  pages  to  a  free  discussion  of  this  vital  subject. 
1  have  read  the  thoughtful  letters  of  Messrs. 
F.  Paget  Norbiffy,  J.  B.  Udall  and  Duncombe 
Gibbs  on  pages  572  and  573,  and  shall  trust  to 
have  the  benefit  of  reading  dozens  more  from  such 
acknowledged  authorities  and  others.  My  hope 
is  that  writers  will  bring  forward  definite  sugges- 
tions, and  not  confine  themselves,  as  did  "  A 
Perplexed  Fruit-grower "  (page  546),  to  empty 
criticisms,  which  can  teach  nothing.  We  require 
criticism  which  is  destru-tive  of  that  which  is 
bad,  constructive  of  that  which  is  good  and 
suggestive  of  that  which  may  be  beneficial  before 
advantage  can  come.  That  there  are  serious 
faults  is  agreed  ;  the  desideratum  is  to  find  practical 
ways  of  avoiding  them.  In  my  report  of  the 
Eastern  Counties  Fruit  Show  (page  553)  I  was 
concerned  with  the  exhibits  both  before  and  after 
the  judging,  and  not  with  the  latter  stage  alone, 
as  Mr.  Charles  Pearson  (page  573)  supposes.  I 
saw  nearly  all  the  packages  as  they  came  in, 
the  processes  of  uncovering  and  preparing  for  the 
adjudication,  the  staging,  the  judging  and  the 
final  dispersal,  and  the  combined  scene  wiU  not 
pass  from  my  mind  readily.  My  remarks  on  the 
systems  of  packing  were  inspired  by  a  desire  for 
general  improvement  and  to  ascertain  from  those 
of  real  knowledge  and  experience  which  method 
of  packing  Apples  will  enable  home  growers  to 
find  the  best  market.  Mr.  Paget  Norbury 
approaches  the  point  by  condemning  unreservedly 
the  "straight"  and  the  "off-set"  packs  and 
praising  the  "  diagonal  "  packs  ;  others  will,  1 
hope,  question  his  statements,  not  because  I 
think  that  he  is  wrong,  but  because  it  will  only 
be  when  the  merits  and  demerits  of  each  style 
have  been  clearly  considered  that  the  crux — the 
best  method — will  be  foimd.  I  await  the  views 
of  the  advocates  of  the  "  straight  "  and  "  off-set 
packs.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Editor,  can  you 
not  persuade  Mr.  Norbury  to  epitomise  that 
pamphlet  on  "  diagonal "  packs  in  the  pages  of 
The  Garden  ?  I  have  heard  Mr.  Norbury  speak 
on  the  subject,  seen  his  men  demonstrating  the 
points  made,   admired  his  deftness  with  hammer 
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and  nails,  and  Ifained  several  useful  lessons 
therefrom.  I  am  a  pupil  seeking  for  knowledge 
still. — Your  Reporter. 

TO     COMBAT     SLUGS. 

nPHE  zinc  ring,  reeommcnded  by  "  G.  S.  S." 
in  The  Garden  of  November  20,  page  569, 
is  an  invaluable,  barrier  against  the  attacks  of 
the  slug  where  it  can  be  applied.  Its  efficacy  is, 
however,  all  the  more  certain  if  it  is  made  of 
perforated  zinc,  or  of  plain  zinc  notched  round 
the  edges  and  the  notching  bent  outwards  so  as 
to  form  miniature  chcvanx  tic  /rise.  The  perforated 
zinc  when  cut  has  irregular  edgings  which  seem 
more  obnoxious  to  our  troublesome  pests  than 
the  plain.  The  notched  edges  are  still  better. 
These  can  be  cut  by  means  of  a  strong  pair  01 
scissors.  I  have  used  these  for  many  years. 
Two  points  should  be  attended  to  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  ring.  It  should  be  pressed  well 
into  the  ground,  and  at  least  an  inch  (2  inches 
are  better)  of  the  ring  be  left  above  the  surface. 
The  other  point  is  that  care  should  be  taken  to 
see  that  no  leaf  so  overhangs  the  ring  that  it 
would  form  a  bridge  for  the  passage  of  the  slug, 
whose  ingenuity  is  great  when  he  has  discovered 
a  choice  morsel  he  would  like  to  devour.  The 
rings  can  be  soldered  at  the  junction,  but  thev 
can  also  be  fastened  with  wire,  or,  another  method, 
to  lorm  little  tongues  of  the  zinc  to  fit  into  slits 
at  the  other  end  of  the  material  when  forming 
the  ring. — S.  Arnott. 

VINCA    ACUTIFLORA. 

A  LTHOUGH  this  is  none  too  hardy  in  English 
gardens,  as  mentioned  by  "  G.  J."  (page  569), 
it  might  be  planted  more  frequently  in  sheltered 
places  in  the  south,  for  it  is  so  distinct  from  the 
other  Periwinkles,  and  its  pale  lavender  or  blue 
pointed  corolla  segments  are  of  a  hue  rarely  seen. 
In  certain  lights  the  numerous  blossoms  appear 
almost  white  when  growing  naturally  in  the 
Mediterranean  region.  I  did  not  know  it  got 
as  far  East  as  Greece  ;  it  is  typically  a  plant  of 
the  Western  Mediterranean  region  and  the  western 
islands,  Balearic,  Corsica  and  Sardinia.  In 
Provence  its  star-like  pale  blossoms  are  often 
seen  in  winter  and  early  spring  growing  in  ravines 
and  ditches  in  the  shade  of  the  great  Bamboo-like 
Reeds,  Arundo  Donax  and  other  plants. — H.  S. 
Thompson. 

GENTIANA     PNEUMONANTHE. 

"yHE  pyramidal  form  of  Gentiana  Pnemonanthe 
referred  to  as  growing  at  Wisley  (page  570) 
is  apparently  only  a  slight  seedling  variation  from 
the  wild  one,  differing  mainly  in  producing  a 
large  number  of  flowers.  The  seed  came  to  me 
from  Admiral  Carr  about  ten  years  ago,  and  he 
got  it  originally  from  wild  plants  growing  on  a 
Surrey  heath,  and  particularly  from  a  white  form 
which  he  found  there  and  which  appeared  to  bear 
many  more  flowers  than  did  the  normal  one — at 
times  up  to  over  twenty.  The  white  form  gives 
white  seedlings,  if  not  crossed  with  the  normal. 
Admiral  Carr  wrote :  "  The  specimens  .  .  . 
only  grow  in  certain  places,  in  the  short  grass 
near  the  tracks  as  a  rule,  and  vary  much  in 
vigour  and  number  of  flowers  ;  but  I  do  not  think 
more  than  half  a  dozen  flowers  on  a  stalk  are 
often  found,  and  very  often  there  is  only  one." 
In  my  own  herbarium  one  blue  plant  collected 
on  the  same  heath  has  seven  flowers,  but  the 
much  branched  white  one  many  more. — F.  J- 
Chittenden. 

T  H.WE  been  much  interested  in  the  correspond- 
ence in  your  columns  in  regard  to  this  Gentian. 
The    coloured    figure    in    my    copy    of    "  English 
Botany,"  which  is,  I  believe.  Edition  I,  is  excellent 


in  every  respect,  and  is  not  too  pale,  as  Mr.  H.  S. 
Ihompson  says  is  the  case  of  the  figure  in 
Edition  II.  Mr.  Thompson  will,  I  am  sure, 
forgive  my  correcting  him  in  referring  to  a 
"  Norwich  "  Heath.  The  Heath  referred  to  in 
"  English  Botany  "  is  Stratton  Strawless  Heath, 
some  miles  distant  from  the  city.  The  only 
Norwich  Heath  is  Mousehold  Heath,  the  subject 
of  John  Crome's  well  known  picture,  and  I  have 
never  found  this  Gentian  on  Mousehold.  I  have, 
however,  found  it  comparatively  recently  in  two 
localities  in  Norfolk,  far  removed  from  each  other, 
which  for  obvious  reasons  I  shall  not  name.  It  is 
certainly,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
our  British  wild  flowers. — Wilfrid  Tiu-ett, 
Xorwich . 

nPHE  roots  of  this  plant  should  hardly  have 
been  called  "  tuberous "  by  me.  The  root 
consists  of  long,  simple,  very  thick,  tawny  fibres, 
springing  from  a  rootstoek.  The  root  is  mentioned 
in  only  one  book  (Smith's  "  English  Flora ") 
out  of  ten  I  have  consulted.  The  upright,  erect 
habit   of    the   plant  is  surely  far  commoner  than 


been  nuthiug  exciplioual  in  the  way  of  cultivation 
to  accoimt  for  it.  Have  any  of  your  readers  had 
a  similar  experience,  and  how  arc  they  treating  it  ? 
I  am  cutting  mine  out, — F.  W.  B.,  Norlk  Devon. 

[This  appears  to  be  quite  a  common  occurrence 
this  year  in  favoured  localities.  Ripe  Straw- 
berries of  good  size  were  picked  in  November 
in  an  open  garden  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  from  plants 
bedded  out  this  year.  Ripe  Raspberries  were  also 
picked  in  many  parts  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  This 
precociousness  will  weaken  the  plants  and  affect 
next  year's  crop. — Ed.] 

HOME    MADE    PLj\NT    LABELS. 

TN  pre-war  days,  when  wood  was  comparatively 
cheap,  wooden  labels  for  use  in  the  greenhouse 
and  garden  were  easy  to  obtain  at  sriiall  cost. 
To-day,  with  the  increased  cost  of  labour  and 
material,  those  who  have  suitable  wood  available 
will  be  interested  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 
Home-made  labels  are  being  much  more  used, 
these  being  usually  prepared  with  a  saw  to  cut 
the  wood  iTto  convenient  lengths  from  6  inches 
or  8  inches  to  3  feet  for  trees  ;    a  hatchet  to  split 


A     DRAW     SHAVE     FOR     HOME-MADE     LABELS. 


the  merely  ascending  form.  It  is  worth  mentioning 
that  the  word  "  habitat "  was  used  by  Mr. 
Ingwersen,  when  he  said  he  knew  "  the  habitat 
of  a  pure  white  form  in  Surrey,"  in  the  old  sense 
for  locality  or  station.  I  used  the  word  in  its 
modem  sense,  meaning  kind  of  locality.  Dr. 
Daydon  Jackson  gives  "  Habitat,  Habilalio 
(Lat,  dwelling),  (i)  the  kind  of  locality  in  which 
a  plant  grows,  as  woods,  moors,  etc,  ;  (2)  the 
geographic  distribution  or  limits,  now  termed 
locality,  or  more  precisely  station." — H.  S. 
Thompson. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

nPHE  whole  of  my  bed  of  Royal  Sovereign 
Strawberries,  two  and  three  years  old,  are 
now  in  full  flower  and  showing  fruit  which,  of 
course,  will  not  ripen.  Alongside  in  the  same 
south  border  Sir  J.  Paxton  shows  not  a  sign 
of  it.  It  is  quite  a  usual  thing  for  a  few  flowers 
to  appear  in  autumn,  here  and  there,  but  I  never 
knew  such  wholesale  flowering  as  this  before, 
and  will  it  not  affect  next  year's  crop  ?  We  have 
had  rather  a  cold  and  wet  summer,  but  there  has 


the  sawn  blocks  roughly  into  a  suitable  thickness 
the  operation  being  completed  with  a  strong 
knife  to  prepare  a  smooth  surface  on  which  to 
write  the  name.  For  large  labels  in  particular, 
the  us^;  of  a  draw  shave,  as  depicted  in  the  accom- 
p.anying  illustration,  is  a  much  better  tool  than 
the  knife.  The  shaft  of  wood  is  bolted  on  to  an 
upright  in  the  tool-shed  ;  just  above  this  an  iron 
pin  is  seen  fixed  in  the  post,  leaving  sufficient 
space  to  lay  in  the  base  of  the  label.  Working 
on  a  pivot,  the  shaft  is  pressed  down  with  the 
leg,  which  jams  and  holds  the  label  firmly  against 
the  iron  pin.  This  provides  useful  and  valuable 
work  for  wet  days.  When  the  lettering  becomfs 
faint  on  a  label  it  is  quite  easy  to  prepare  a  fresh 
surface  with  the  draw  shave.  Very  useful  in 
private  gardens,  a  largely  increased  use  of  labels 
in  public  parks  and  gardens  would  be  welcomed 
by  thousands  of  garden  lovers.  Obviously  it  is 
desirable  to  select  straight-grained  wood  which 
will  split  (run)  readily.  Poplar  is  one  of  the  best, 
while  for  durability,  in  conjunction  with  easy 
wood  to  split,  Spanish  (Sweet)  Chestnut  is  valuable 
wood  to  use. — .\.  O, 
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Bv    P.     S.    HAYAVARD. 


HAS  the  Carnation  reached  the  high- 
water  mark  ?  Are  the  latest  varieties 
i[i  any  way  superior  to  those  of  a  few 
years  ago  ?  The  two  questions  are 
vital,  closely  related  to  each  other, 
and  worth  a  few  moments'  consideration.  Go  to 
the  top  of  the  tree.  Note  the  Perpetual  Carna- 
tions, the  ilite  of  the  Carnation  world.  Where 
in  the  world  is  there  a  rose-coloured  Carnation 
to  outclass  Mrs.  C.  W.  Ward  or  Mrs.  Lawson 
in  their  best  days  ?  Where  is  the  mauve  or 
heliotrope  variety  which  at  all  points  is  the  equal 
of  Mikado  ?  I  have  tested  many  of  them, 
Cinderella,  Circe,  Geisha,  Fairmount,  Kenneth, 
Bishton  Wonder,  and  others,  and  I  may  say  I  have 
weighed  them  in  the  balance  with  Mikado  and 
found  them  wanting.  This  is  an  all-round  view, 
and  represents  my  opinion  as  to  the  all-round 
superiority  of  Mikado.  In  these  matters  com- 
parison of  single  blossoms  is  no  criterion.  One 
has  to  consider  form,  colour,  calyx,  stem,  cropping 
values,  fragrance,  habit  of  growth,  and  other 
points  when  making  a  critical  survey  of  the  value 
of  a  Carnation. 

What  is  stated  in  reference  to  the  heliotrope- 
shaded  Carnations  is  practically  true  of  the  other 
colours.  Take  crimsons.  Your  Princess  Dagmars 
and  Triumphs  do  not  posfess  the  freedom  of  the 
old  Harlowarden  or  Harry  Fenn  and  others  of 
the  old  days.  The  finest  cropper  in  crimsons  is 
practically  unknown.  Highland  Chieftain,  which 
carries  the  quick  and  easy  growth  of  Harlowarden, 
with  a  healthier  habit,  finer  blooms  and  a  better 
colour,  is  a  long  way  the  freest  and  most  satis- 
factory crimson  with  us.  Some  of  the  newer 
pinks,  Philadelphia,  Pink  Sensation,  and  Queen 
Alexandra,  are  not  free  enough,  growth  being 
too  hard  and  blossoms  too  few. 

Mary  Allwood  stands  as  the  most  satisfactory 
new  Carnation  of  recent  years.  There  is  no 
retrogression  there.  But  I  submit  that  many  of 
the  newer  Carnations  are  not  so  truly  perpetual 
as  the  older  varieties.  Yet  in  spite  of  this,  in 
spite  of  the  inclusion  and  dissemination  of  slow 
growing  novelties  as  Perpetuals,  the  finest  Perpetual 
fancy,  Rosalind,  which  seems  always  in  blossom, 
has  had  to  submit  to  being  labelled  as  a  "  Perpetual 
Border  Carnation "  !  Where  is  the  progress 
which  the  experts  are  wont  to  hold  up  to  us 
Carnation-lovers  ? 

I  would  submit  that  at  an  early  date  the  authori- 
ties at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens 
at  Wisley  should  arrange  for  an  extended  trial 
of  Perpetual  Carnations.  Each  variety  should 
be  limited  to  one  dozen  plants,  and  be  grown 
on  in  the  flowering  pots  continuously  under  glass 
for  twelve  months.  The  habit,  lasting  properties, 
number  of  perfect  blossoms,  and  notes  on  stem, 
calyx  and  general  habit  of  each  variety,  should 
be  carefully  tabulated.  The  year's  flowering 
records  could  thus  be  carefully  compared,  and 
W3  could  then  arrive  at  a  definite  knowledge  of 
tbe  value  of  each  variety  tested. 

The  questions  of  habit,  of  productiveness,  of 
real  progress,  seem  lost  sight  of  in  the  endeavour 
to  get  larger  blossoms  or  something  unusual  in 
colouring.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  truth  of 
this.  Go  round  your  latter-day  varieties  and 
note  how  (with  certain  exceptions)  they  lack  the 
true  ever-blooming  habit  which  a  few  seasons 
igo  was  held  up  as  the  primary  need  of  a  com- 
mercial Carnation.  With  the  thick,  heavy  growth 
of  some  of  the  later  varieties,  the  border-Uke 
growth  of  others,  their  slowness  to  flower,  and 
slackness    in    rushing    up    new    shoots    after    the 


first  blossoms  are  cut,  we  are  faced  with  the  fact 
that  not  all  new  varieties  spell  progress. 

Let  otu'  experts  say  what  they  consider  the 
best  type  of  Carnation,  and  I  fancy  that  for  com- 
mercial work  they  would  plump  for  improved 
varieties  with  what  we  will  call  the  Harlowarden 
habit,  and,  for  making  good  plants  for  private 
culture,  the  Lawson  habit  at  its  best  could  be 
followed  as  a  sound  guide.  A  variety  that  runs 
to  coarse  wood  or  is  heavily  foliaged  is  at  a  great 
disadvantage  when  cropping  is  considered.  A 
light,  quick  habit  is  the  great  essential. 

Clarton-on-Sea. 


NEW   CARNATIONS 

The    British    Carnation    Society    has    registered 
the  following  new  Carnations  during  1920  : 

ChoIJta — Seedling.     Colotu'    pale    salmon,    size 
3   inchts,   good  fragrance,   stiff  ertct   stem,   good 


CARNATION     MRS.     T.     IVES. 
Award  0/  Merit  rgao,  British  Carnation  Socie'.y. 

calyx,  bloom  of  regular  form,  edge  of  petals  nearly 
smooth. — Misses  Price  and  Fyfe,  East  Grinstead. 

Robin  Clover. — Seedling.  Colour  buff  ground 
with  cerise  markings,  parentage  Sunstar  x 
Ssedling,  size  3  inches,  fragrance  fair,  habit  very 
stout  and  erect.  General  habit  very  vigorous.— 
C.   H.   Taudcvin,  Willaston. 

Lady  Greenall. — Seedling.  Rich  royal  purple, 
parentage  Perfection   x  Erxhantress.  size  3|  inches 


to  4  inches,  good  fiagrance.  Habit  and  stem 
erect  and  strong. — C.  H.  Taudevin,  Willaston. 

Dawn. — Seedling.  Mauve  and  cerise,  average 
size,  fragrance  good,  habit  and  stem  good,  strong. 
E,   Guile,  Ne\\-port,  Essex. 

Mrs.  Walter  Hemus.— Colour  pink,  size  3  inches, 
fragrance  good,  habit  and  stem  very  good,  seldom 
bursts  its  calyx ;  a  good  T\-inter  variety,  and 
excellent  for  market  purposes.- — Walter  Hemus, 
Hanworth. 

St.  George.^ — Bright  orange  scarlet,  rich  winter 
colour,  will  built,  clean  edged  flower,  very  prolific, 
stiff  stems,  medium  height.- — ^Ernest  W.  Bishop. 

Mrs.  T.  Ives.^Seedlmg.  Colour  bright  salmor, 
parentage  Low's  Strain  and  Dorner's,  size  3  inches, 
delicately  perfumed,  habit  and  stem  very  free  and 
productive,  stem  of  medium  length. — Stuart  Low 
and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park. 

Fancy  Carola. — Salmon  pink  with  red  stripes, 
3  inclics  to  4  inches  in  size,  scented,  habit  and  stem 
same  as  Carola. — C.  Engelmarm,  Saffron  Walden. 

Bona. — Seedling.  Bright  salmon  pink,  siz.. 
3  inches,  scented,  habit  and  stem  true  perpetual- 
flowering  type,  stiff  stem  ;  a  fine  market  variety. — 
C.   Engelmann,  Saffron  Walden. 

Chastity. — -Sport.  Parentage  American  imported 
plant,  colour  pure  white,  3  inches  to  3i  inches, 
medium  fragrance,  habit  and  stem  vigorous.- — 
Tain.s  Green,  March. 

Jessie  Allwood. — Orange  yellow,  6  inches,  mild 
iragrance,  true  Malmaison  type,  2  feet,  verv 
strong.  Approximate  date  when  first  flowered, 
11114. — Allwdod  Brothers,  Hayward's  Heath. 

Wivelsfield  Apricot. — Seeelling.  Apricot  sell 
with  occasional  delicate  markings  of  pinkisii 
bronze,  3J  inches,  mild  fragrance,  perfect  calyx, 
stem  perfect,  2  feet  to  2J  feet.  First  flowered 
1 914. — Allwood  Brothers,  Hayward's  Heath. 

Wivelsfield  Claret. — Seedling.  Clear  shade  cf 
rlaret,  4^  inches,  fragrance  very  full,  perfect 
calyx,  habit  of  plant  resembling  Enchantress 
but  freer,  stem  of  good  strength  and  length.  First 
flowered  1913. — Allwood  Brothers,  Hayward's 
Heath. 

Thor. — Seedling.  Scarlet,  3i  inchts  across,  good 
fragrance,  free  habit,  long  stem,  perfect  calvx. — 
C.   Engelmann,  Saffron  Walden. 

Dolly. — Seeelling.  Salmon  pink,  parentagi- 
May  Day  x  Lucy,  size  4  inches  across,  good 
fragrance,  free  habit,  good  length  stem,  perfect 
calyx.— C.   Engelmann,  Saffron  Walden. 

Lord  Lambourne. — Deep  scarlet  peeiigree  seed- 
ling, size  3}  inches,  fragrant,  sturdy  grower,  stiff 
stem. — ^Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  HiU  Park. 

Jazz. — Yellow  with  bright  red  stripe,  size  up 
t  o  3  inches,  slight  fragrance,  habit  and  stem  good. — 
C.  Engelmann,  Saffron  Walden. 

Clarice. — Sport.  Light  pink,  suffused  and 
striped  deep  coral,  size  4  inches,  good  fragrance, 
liabit  and  stem  free  and  strong.  Parentage  Mrs. 
I.  L.  Cross.  Strong  calyx,  colour  docs  not  fade.- — 
\X.  G.  Douce,  Rugby. 

Felicity. — Sport.  Parentage  Fanny.  Colour 
bright  cherry  red,  size  3^  inches,  strong  grower,  good 
suard  petals,  making  a  round  neat  flower,  calyx 
quite  sound.. — W.   G.  Douce,   Rugby. 

Avondale. — Seedling.  Deep     salmon     pink, 

3  inches,  very  strong,  compact  habit,  long  stems. 
Parentage  Perpetual  Border  Seedling.  Excellent 
and  true  Border  form.- — Allwood  Brothers, 
Hayi\-ard's  Heath. 

Edward  Allwood. — -Seedling.  Brilliant  scarlet, 
3i  inches,  fuU  fragrance,  long,  erect  and  strong. 
Parentage  Mary  AUwood  and  Scarlet  Seedling. — 
Allwood  Brothers,  Hayward's  Heath. 

Tess.— Seedling.  Large,  full  white,  a  free 
flowering  stiff-stemmed  variety,  keeps  well  and  is 
sweetly  scented.— Ernest  W.  Bishop. 
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Plants    for    the    Unheated  Greenhouse 


OWING  to  thu  shortage  and  high  price 
of  fuel  the  culture  of  exotic  plants 
I  has  been  discontinued  by  many 
lovers  of  gardens.  There  are  many 
ilecorative  plants  which  can  be 
■successfully  grown  without  the  use  of  fuel.  Many 
visitors  to  the  Spring  Shows  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
•cultural  Society  have  been  charmed  with  the  pots 
and  pans  of  early-flowering  alpines,  shrubs  and 
numerous  species  and  varieties  of  bulbous  plants 
which  have  been  cultivated  in  frames  and  green- 
houses without  the  aid  of  artificial  heat.  At  Kew 
Gardens  and  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Gardens  at  Wisley  hosts  of  plants  may  be  seen 
gi-owing  and  flowering  in  unheated  structures. 
Many  beautiful  flowering  shrubs  are  seen  at  their 
best  growii  under  these  conditions,  and  when  in 
full  flower  they  may  be  removed  to  the  drawing- 
room  where  then  grace  and  charm  are  much 
appreciated. 

Shrubs  for  this  purpose  must  be  carefully 
selected.  Many  nurserymen  grow  specially  pre- 
pared plants  in  pots.  A  selection  from  the  follow- 
ing will  be  found  excellent,  and  they  will  provide 
a  succession  of  flower  for  a  considerable  period. 
The  majority  may  be  obtained  in  pots,  or  with  a 
good  ball  of  soil  attached  to  their  roots,  suitable 
for  immediate  potting.  To  avoid  disappointment, 
the  plants  should  be  well  set  with  flowering  buds. 
On  their  arrival  from  the  nursery  examine  their 
roots,  and  if  dry,  soak  them  with  soft,  tepid  water. 
Plants  that  are  to  be  potted  should  be  accommo- 
dated in  clean  pots  just  large  enough  to  take  the 
ball  of  roots  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  new 
soil  added.     Fkm  potting  is  essential. 

Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons  delight  in  peat. 
The    hvbrid    occidentalis    Azaleas    are    delightful 


subjects.  1  he  flowers  are  swert  scented,  and  are 
beautifully  blotched  with  light  yellow  and  orange, 
on  tinted  and  pure  white  ground.  The  better 
known  A.  mollis  in  numerous  shades  of  colour 
form  glorious  plants  in  spring  and  are  not  in  the 
least  difficult  to  manage.  There  are  double- 
flowering  hybrids  of  A.  mollis.  The  Ghent  Azaleas 
are  generally  known  as  the  hardy  Azaleas.  Both 
the  double  and  single  forms  are  excellent  and  can 
be  obtained  in  quite  dwarf  plants. 

In  foliage  plants  we  have  the  Japanese  Maples 
in  great  variety,  possessing  great  bea'  ty  m  form 
and  colom-. 

Cherries  in  flower  are  always  pop  »ar,  in  addition 
to  the  double  white  there  is  a  double  rose  variety. 
Choisya  ternata  is  a  delightful  plant,  often  called 
the  Mexican  Orange,  owing  to  the  resemblance 
of  the  sweet-scented  flowers.  It  is  an  evergreen 
and  very  ornamental,  even  when  not  in  flower. 
Several  varieties  of  Cydonias,  better  known  as 
Pyrus,  form  charming  plants  ;  perhaps  the  best 
are  the  pretty  dwarf  forms  of  P.  Maulei  from 
Japan  ;  one  is  a  brilliant  red,  named  by  nursery- 
men P.  Maulei  superba ;  the  other  a  white- 
flowering  form,  P.  Maulei  nivalis.  The  flowers 
are  followed  by  fragrant-scented  fruit,  which 
make  an  excellent  preserve. 

A  plant  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  collection  is 
Cytisus  Andreanus,  introduced  from  Normandy  in 
rSS6,  it  quickly  became  popular.  The  outer  petals 
of  the  flowers  are  a  deep  yellow,  while  those  of  the 
keel  are  a  rich  brown  crimson.  The:  highly 
odoriferous  flowers  of  the  Daphne  Cneorum  are 
always  welcome.  This  plant  prefers  a  peaty  soil. 
but  thoroughly  rotted  leaf-mould  mixed  with 
tm-fy  loam  has  been  found  a  good  substitute. 

Deutzias  are  well  known  and  easily  grown 
plants  ;  the  hybrid,  D.  Lemoinei  has  magnificent 
large  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  great  pro- 
fusion. 

Forsythias  are  well  known  as  early  flowering 
shrubs  in  the  garden,  but  they  are  also  excellent 
in  pots.  There  are  two  well  known  varieties, 
the  prostrate  F.  suspensa  and  the  erect  F.  viridis- 
sima.  A  hybrid  form  flowering  after  the  former, 
but  earlier  than  the  latter  is  known  as  F.  intermedia. 

Hydrangea  Hortensia  is  common  in  gardens, 
but  H.  paniculata  is  not  so  often  seen.  It  is  a 
very  handsome  plant  with  pure  white  inflorescence 
much  more  elongated  than  H.  Hortensia.  It 
should  be  pruned  hard  in  spring,  after  which  it  will 
make  growth  from  4  feet  to  6  feet  in  length, 
terminated  by  fine  heads  of  bloom. 

The  Jasmines  are  general  favourites,  the  yellow 
early-flowering  Jasminum  nudiflorum,  also  the 
the  white  Jasmine  with  its  sweetly  scented  flowers 
are   both   excellent. 

The  double  yellow  Kerria  and  the  Laburnum 
in  pyramidal  form  make  delightful  subjects  for 
conservatory  decoration. 

Lilacs  are,  perhaps,  among  the  most  universally 
admired  of  spring  flowering  shrubs.  There  are 
numerous  varieties  in  many  shades  of  purple  and 
blue,  also  white-flowering  sorts,  double  and  single. 

Pyramid  forms  of  Magnolias,  such  as  M.  conspicua. 
pure  white,  and  M.  soulangeana,  white  tinted  with 
pink,  are  very  beautiful.  Coli.v    Ruse. 

{To  be  cnitimied.) 


SWEET     ALYSSUM     (KOENIGA     MARITIMA) 
AND     CATMINT. 


Sweet  Alyssum    and  Catmint 

Sweet  Alyssum  (Koeniga  maritima),  when  once 
established,  has  a  pleasant  way  of  sowing  itself 
afresh  year  after  year.  Hoping  for  some  such 
efiect  as  the  illustration  shows,  some  Catmint 
was    planted   when    the   little    white    flower    was 


expected  to  appear,  and  they  have  grown  happily 
together.  It  would  have  been  better  if  the 
Catmmt  had  been  cut  back  as  soon  as  the  best 
of  its  early  bloom  was  over,  for  then  it  would 
have  made  fresh  flowering  shoots  and  the  two 
plants  would  have  been  in  perfection  togeth^  r 
in  early  ScptcmKr.  G.  J. 


Primula     Helodoxa 

The    Glory    of    the    Marsh    Primrose.    Award    of 

Merit,  Royal  Horlicullural  Society,  igr6. 
Collected  by  George  Forrest  in  Western  China,  1913. 
O.vE    of    the    finest    introductions    of   late    years, 


XOVEMBER    BLOOMS   OF   PRIMULA   HELODO\;V 
The  Glory   of   the   Marsh   Primrose 

P.  Helodoxa  certainly  takes  first  place  among 
the  manj'  varieties  of  Chinese  Primulas  now  in 
cultivation.  A  strong  grower,  of  the  Candelabra 
group,  it  remains  almost  evergreen  through  the 
winter,  not  dying  down  like  many  other  varieties. 
The  flower  stems,  of  a  rich  green,  grow  to  a  height 
of  3J  feet  or  more,  bearing  an  average  of  six 
whorls  of  bright  chrome  yellow  blooms,  the 
calyces  being  covered  with  a  pale  yellow  farina. 
The  foliage  is  of  a  rich  green  and  of  stout  texture 
and  vigorous  growth. 

It  is  found  growing  at  an  altitude  of  6,000  feet 
in  open,  wind-swept  meadows  where  it  gets  a  dry 
and  cool  winter,  yet  in  this  country  it  has  proved 
itself  quite  hardy  and  a  very  robust  grower.  I 
have  grown  it  in  a  heavy  soil — almost  clay — in 
nearly  full  sun  with  some  moisture  at  the  roots, 
and  have  had  flower  stems  of  4  feet  with  nine  and 
ten  whorls  of  blooms.  This  year  I  planted  out 
a  batch  of  young  plants  from  seed  sown  last 
autumn,  giving  them  a  semi-shaded  position  in 
woodland,  and  I  have  now — November  15 — a 
quantity  of  bloom  which,  even  at  this  late  season, 
is  almost  equal  to  that  of  old  plants  flowering  in 
June.  It  seeds  freely,  and  seed  should  be  sown 
as  soon  as  ripe,  as  it  germinates  quicker  than  if 
sown  in  the  sprmg.  Primrose. 
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RIVIERA     NOTES 

WE  had  an  unusual,  I  might  almost 
say  a  phenomenal,  occurrence  last 
week  (both  here  and  at  Mentone), 
following  on  two  days  heavy 
rains  and  very  oppressive  dark- 
ness, and  one  wondered  what  could  be  the  cause. 
Next  morning  when  I  went  out  on  to  my  terrace, 
which  is  tiled  with  red  tiles  and  kept  very  clean, 
to  my  great  surprise  I  found  it  covered  with  liquid 
yellow  mud,  as  if  an  army  of  travellers  had  marched 
over  it,  and  on  looking  over  the  balustrade  into 
the  garden,  I  found  the  Roses,  the  shrubs  and  the 
Orange  trees  all  splashed  and  coated  over  with 
yellow  mud  !  Looking  farther  still,  I  plainly  saw 
the  trail  of  mud  right  across  the  valley,  the  deluge 
having  evidently  travelled  from  south-east  to 
north-west.  WTiere  could  the  mud  have 
come  from,  unless  it  came  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Mediterranean,  caught  W^ 
up  in  a  whirlwind  and  carried  so  far,  P"- 
only  to  be  dropped  at  our  front  door  ?  "^^ 

Often  have  I  heard  of  these  occasional 
mud  showers,  but  never  saw  any  one 
so  clearly  marked.  After  three  days 
a  more  kindly  deluge  has  cleansed  the 
foliage  somewhat  from  the  unsightly 
coating,  and  we  hope  that  the  "  Dust 
of  the  Pharaohs  "  may  prove  an  effici- 
ent fertiliser  to  our  well  watered 
gardens  and  fields !  As  elsewhere, 
spring  has  begun  long  before  its  time, 
and  a  sudden  blast  of  cold  from  the 
mountains  would  be  a  calamity  to  all 
the  rank  and  tender  growths.  The 
Tree  Dahlias,  the  Tree  Salvias,  the 
Polymnias  or  Montanoas,  are  already 
in  great  beauty  after  an  absence  of 
frost  for  two  years,  and  a  new  comer 
to  this  coast  would  see  all  the  tender 
climbers  and  plants  in  great  beauty, 
though  florists'  flowers  have  suffered 
somewhat. 

Primulas  of  all  sorts,  especially  P. 
obconica  and  P.  malacoides  have 
suffered  very  severely  from  these 
heavy,  semi-tropical  rains ;  not  a 
tenth  will  survive  to  flower  as  thev 
should  do.  Primula  sinensis  is  less 
injured  and  P.  kewense  is  quite 
flourishing  and  healthy,  but  these  two 
last  might  suffer  from  a  severe  and 
sudden  drop  in  temperature.  Roses 
are  now  begiiming  to  flower,  and  none 
of  the  newer  varieties  seems  as  promis- 
ing as  Radiance,  which  in  autuimi 
decidedly  surpasses  the  old  Caroline 
Testout,  which  it  resembles  in  habit, 
but  has  the  charm  of  exquisite  frag- 
rance and  is  particularly  glowing  in 
its  roseate  hue — altogether  a  good  SPIR.SA  D 
Rose.  I  shall  look  forward  to 
hear  how  it  behaves  in  England  !  Perhaps  this 
climate  enhances  its  beauty.  The  Pemetiana 
Roses  dislike  this  coast  so  much,  it  is  only  fair 
that  others  should  enjoy  the  sunshine  in  November. 
Mr.  Jacob,  I  see,  mentions  my  criticism  of  the 
Rose  Vanity,  and  wants  to  know  what  I  meant 
"by  the  epithet  "  rigorous."  I  thought  and 
intended  to  write  "vigorous."  E.  H.  W. 


the  finest  effects  it  should  be  planted  in  bold 
groups  with  a  good  backgroimd  of  Rhododendrons 
or  Arbutus  Unedo,  as  shown  on  the  right  if  the 
illustration.  As  the  flowers  are  borne  mostly 
on  the  young  shoots,  the  old  wood  should  be 
thinned    out    occasionally    to    encourage    young 


growth  from  the  base  of  the  plant.  All  Spirajas 
enjoy  a  rich  and  well  drained  loamy  soil,  and  are 
greatly  benefited  by  a  spring  dressing  of  well 
decomposed  manure.  S.  discolor  can  be  increased 
readily  by  cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoots  in  sandy 
soil  during  the  middle  of  summer.  J.  A. 


A     GARDEN     OF     BERRIES 


A^  a      change     from     the     rather     over- 

/%  prolonged   arguments  as  to  the  use  or 

/    \  misuse  of   the  hyphen,   may   I   suggest 

/       %  we    get    back    to    our    gardens.      The 

*           *  arguments  have  been  quite  entertaining 

and  very   clever,   but   our    efforts   ought,  at  this 

period  of  the  year,  to  be  directed  towards  helping 


S  PI  RJEA    DISCO  LOR 

This  beautiful  species  is  a  native  oi  Xorth-West 
America.  It  is  fairly  common  in  private  gardens 
under  the  name  of  S.  ariajfolia.  It  usually  forms 
a  wide  spreading  bush  8  feet  to  ro  feet  high,  pro- 
ilucing  its  graceful  panicles  of  creamy  w-hite  flowei-s 
in    wonderful    profusion    during   July.     To   secure 


ISCOLOR    AG.MNST    B.\CKGROUND    OF   ARBUTUS 

one  another  with  suggestions  and  advice  as  to  the 
planning  and  planting  of  our  gardens  for  future 
effect.  What  about  a  "  berry  "  garden  ?  Many 
have  written  of  a  "  blue "  garden,  a  "  white  " 
garden,  an  "  August  "  garden,  and  others  of  an 
"  Iris  "  garden  and  a  "  Lupine  "  garden,  but  I 
do  not  remember  reading  of  a  real  garden  of 
berries.  Would  not  the  subject  be  of  general 
interest  to  your  readers  and  could  not  you  coax 
some  of  your  correspondents  to  ofier  suggestions 
for  the  formation  of  such  a  garden  ?  Not  simply 
a  list  of  names,  but  a  well  planned-out  berry  garden, 
planted,  foot  by  foot,  as  Miss  Jekyll  would  plant 
her  "  August  "  garden  or  Kelways  their  "  herba- 
ceous "  garden. 

There  is  material  enough,  tor  have  we  not  berries 
of     the    seven    colours    of   the    spectrum — violet. 


indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange  and  red — a  great 
range  of  secondary  colours,  and  white  and  black  ? 
We    have    Blackberries,    Barberries,    Snowberries, 
Bilberries,  Partridge-berries,  Cranberries,  Whortle- 
berries,     Midberries,      Elderberries,     Strawberries 
Raspterries,   Gooseberries    and   a   host    of    other 
berries.     And  does  not  the  Aucuba  bear  berries, 
and  the  Cerasus,  the  Crataegus,  Daphne, 
Gaulthcria,      Pemettya,     Euonymus, 
Cotoneaster,       Hippophs,       Arbutus. 
Sambucus,  Skimmia,  S>'mphoricarpus 
and    the    Viburnum.      The  Motmtain 
.\sh  also,  the  Pyrus,  Rubus,    Ruscus, 
Rose,    Ivy,    Honeysuckle   and  HoUy  ? 
For    my    part    I    have    a    border 
about  lo  yards  long  by  4  yards  deep 
which  I  intend  to  plant  with  berrying 
shrubs.      My    plans    are    only    partly 
formed     and    I    desire    help,    but  in 
imagination    I    see    the    wall    at  the 
back  covered  with   Cotoneaster  hori- 
zontalis,  Cotoneaster  microphylla  and 
Crataegus     Pyracantha     in     all    their 
October    glory     01     fruit     and     leaf. 
Gaultheria    Shallon    and     Viburnum 
Opulus  will  fill  up  the  larger  spaces 
with  Euonymjs  europjeus,   the  white 
variety  of  the  same,  the  sea  Buckthorn 
and     Cotoneaster     moupinensis.       A 
clump    of    Symphoricarpus,    together 
with    the    Rosa    rugosa    and   a   still 
larger  clump  of  Rosa  rugosa  Moyesii 
will   occupy   a   central  position  with 
Cotoneaster   frigida    and    Cotoneaster 
Simonsii. 

The      Mountain      Ash      and      ths- 
Barberries  will  have  no  place  in  this 
border    as    they  fruit   too  early  and 
are,    as   soon   as  ripe,    eaten  by   the 
birds.    Berberis  Thunbergii,  however, 
will  be  given  a  place  on  account  ot  its 
beautiful  colour  and  its  lateness,  and 
maybe,  some  of   the  newer  Barberries, 
also.     The   whole  of  the  front  of  the 
border    shall    be    given    over   to   the 
beautiful  Pemettyas,  with  their  large 
and    handsome   clusters   of    red   and 
"*  ■  '^     '-$        pink    and    white    berries    that    hang: 
-:        until  spring  is  well    in.     Cotoneaster 
adpressa,      Cotoneaster     microphylla, 
AND  HOLLY    and    other    dwarf    Cotoneasters   shall 
clothe  the  ground  wherever   there   is 
room,  and  the  same  shall  come  right  over  the  border 
stones  and  rising  through  them  the  lovely  seed- 
pods  ot  the  Gladwin  Iris  and  the  scarlet  berries  of 
"  Lords  and  Ladies."  A.  L.  Darrah. 


Cotoneaster     moupinensis 

Under  the  above  name  a  note  appeared  in  The: 
Garde.v  of  November  6,  page  5.15,  where  it  was- 
stated  that  this  species  had  red  fruits,  but  Mr_ 
Chittenden  of  Wisley  kindly  pointed  out  that 
C.  moupinensis  has  b'ack  fruits,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  about  his  statement  being  correct.. 
The  particular  plant  imder  notice  was  bought 
from  a  firm  of  repute  as  C.  moupinensis,  and 
has  been  kept  under  that  name  for  several  years„ 
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Mr.  Chittcndi  n's  note,  however,  prompted  me 
to  send  specimens  to  Kew,  and  it  proves  to  be 
C.  buUata.  In  my  previous  note  1  said  C.  moiipin- 
ensis  is  probably  the  same  or  very  near  C.  biillata, 
but  whatever  the  name  it  is  really  a  fine  plant. 
It  appears  that  C.  bullata  has  been  distributed 
under  the  name  of  C.  moupinensis,  and  even  as  1 
write  several  catalogues  before  me  give  the  latter 
as  having  bright  red  fraits.  Seeing  that  the  twain 
are  so  distinct  as  regards  the  colour  of  the 
fruits,  there  appears  to  be  little  or  no  reason  why 
firms  should  not  put  the  matter  right  in  the 
catalogues.  If  the  true  plant  had  been  sent  we 
should  have  a  fine  specimen  of  C.  moupinensis, 
instead  of  two  of  C.  bullata. 


Cotoneaster   horizontalis 

I  SEND  a  photograph  of  Cotoneaster  horizontalis 
growing  on  a  bank  facing  south.  The  width  of 
the  plant  on  the  left  of  the  picture  is  20  feet  and 
the  depth  ig  feet.  On  the  right,  11  feet  by  15  feet. 
One  seldom  sees  this  beautiful  shrub  so  well 
grown  and  in  such  a  luxuriant  state.  Its  myriad 
blossoms  such  an  alluring  attraction  for  queen 
wasps  in  the  spring  and  now  its  crimson  berries  and 
sliglitly  deeper  coloured  foliage  are  a  feast  for  the 
gods. 

Seen  at  a  distance  early  in  the  afternoon  these 
late  glorious  sunshiny  days,  it  is  a  sight  not  easily 
forgotten,  especially  as  in  this  case  it  has  the  dark 
green  of  a  Holly  hedge  as  a  background.  I  may 
mention  there  are  steps  the  other  end  of  this 
same  bank,  running  parallel  to  those  in  the  photo- 
graph, with  two  pieces  slightly  larger  than  the 
piece  on  the  right  of  the  accompanying  photograph. 

The  Gnrdens,  Stistcd  Hall   Braintree.     H.  Fox. 


BEE    NOTES 

WHAT  may  be  of  far-reaching  eftect 
to  all  bee-keepers  in  this  country 
is  the  discovery  by  Dr.  John 
Rennie  and  his  collaborators  of 
the  Joint  Committee  of  the 
University  and  College  of  Agriculture  at  Aberdeen 
of  an  organism  which  is  believed  to  be  the  true 
cause  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  disease. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh  on  November  r.  Dr.  J.  Rennie  revealed 
the  existence  of  an  entirely  new  type  of  parasitism 
in  the  bee.  It  was  found  that  in  bees  suffering 
!rom  the  Isle  of  Wight  disease  the  respiratory 
system  was  invaded  by  a  very  small  mite  belonging 
to  the  genus  Tarsonemus.  This  creature  enters  the 
body  of  the  bee  through  the  thoracic  spiracles  and 
breeds  in  the  tracheae,  where  it  is  often  found  in 
large  numbers,  until  eventually  the  air  passages 
become  wholly  or  partially  blocked.  In  the  fomrcr 
case  the  bee  dies  at  once,  while  in  the  latter  as  .t 
cannot  ftll  its  air  sacs  it  is  unable  to  fly,  the  bowels 
become  congested  and  the  consequent  dysentery 
and  staining  of  the  combs  and  front  of  the  hive 
is  the  result.  A  normal  healthy  bee  evacuates 
only  on  the  wing. 

Dr.  Rennie  stated  that  experiments  of  blocking 
up  the  thoracic  spiracles  with  wax  produced  all 
the  usual  symptoms  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  disease. 
In  view  of  the  great  practical  interest  and  financial 
help  towards  the  investigations  given  by  Mr. 
A.  H.  E.  Wood  of  Glassel,  the  director  of  the 
research,  has  proposed  to  name  this  new-found 
mite  Tarsonemus  Woodii.  Investigations  on  this 
important  subject  will  be  continued  next  spring,  and 
we  sincerely  hope  that  a  cure  for  this  mite  will  be 
found.  Bee-keepers  owe  a  big  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Dr.  Rennie  and  his  fellow  workers  who,  for  several 
years  past,  have  been  trying  to  find  out  the  real 
cause  of  this  widespread  disease.     L.  Bigg-Wither. 


The  Principles    and    Prospect    of    British 

Forestry.— XVII 

Bv     SIR     HERBERT     MAX\VELL,     BART.,     F.R.S.,     V.M.H. 


01"  tlie  elms  recognised  by  botanists 
as  true  species,  twenty  in  number, 
only  three,  with  their  varieties,  may 
be  reckoned  of  practical  importance 
in  British  economic  forestry.  These 
arc  (i)  the  wych  elm  (Ulmus  montana),  which 
seeds  freely  and  never  sends  up  suckers  ;  (2)  the 
so-called  English  elm  (U.  campestris),  doubtfully 
indigenous,  but  abundantly  naturalised,  which 
hardly  ever  ripens  seed  in  this  country,  but  suckers 
profusely ;  and  (3)  the  smooth-leaved  elm  (U. 
nitcns),  which  produces  both  seeds  and  suckers. 
The  timber  of  all  three  species  is  accounted  equally 
serviceable,  nor  is  there  much  difference  in  the 
wood  of  such  hybrids  and  varieties  as  the  Dutch, 
the  Huntingdon,  the  Cornish,  and  elms.     Planters 


for  another  century.  Strutt  figured  four  of  a 
number  of  wych  elms  growing  in  the  park  at 
Pollok  in  Renfrewshire  in  1824.  Two  of  these 
were  blown  down  in  the  terrific  gale  of  December, 
1894  ;  the  other  two  were  felled  in  1905.  They 
measured  respectively  90  feet  and  96  feet  in  height, 
and  their  annual  rings  indicated  an  age  of  about 
300  years. 

While  the  wych  elm  is  raised  from  seed  which 
it  produces  regularly  and  abundantly,  the  English 
elm  has  to  be  propagated  by  suckers  or  by  cuttings 
formed  from  shoots  pulled  out  of  the  trunk  near 
the  ground.  This  species  is  most  familiarly  known 
as  a  hedgerow  tree,  and  as  such  it  imparts  much 
of  special  character  to  English  landscape.  "  Its 
economic  value,"  says  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  "  is  much 


COTONEASTJiK     HORIZONTALIS     GROWING     ON     A     BANK     FACING     SOUTH. 


will  be  guided  in  selecting  the  kind  of  elm  by 
considerations  of  soil  and  climate.  Roughly 
speaking,  the  wych  elm  is  more  suitable  for  the 
northerly  parts  of  our  island,  and  stands  wind 
exposure  better  than  the  English  elm,  which 
attains  the  largest  size  in  the  midland  and  southern 
counties  of  England.  Elm  timber,  though  quickly 
perishable  when  exposed  to  weather,  unless  dressed 
with  creosote  or  coated  with  tar,  rivals  beech  in 
durability  under  water  or  underground.  It  has 
been  in  prime  demand  by  wheelwrights  from  time 
immemorial,  and  it  was  the  regular  wood  used 
for  water-pipes  until  iron  came  to  be  substituted 
for  it. 

Of  all  the  trees  which  the  forester  has  to  handle 
none  is  so  unruly  as  the  wych  elm,  so  wildly  and 
wantonly  does  it  fling  its  branches  abroad  when 
young,  requiring  timely  pruning  to  preserve  a 
leader  and  to  protect  other  trees  being  thrust 
awry  by  the  side  branches.  For  this  reason  it 
is  not  a  favourite  for  mixed  planting  ;  but  after 
fifty  years  or  so  of  growth,  if  it  has  been  kept 
within  bounds  either  by  pruning  or  close  canopy, 
it  makes  a  fine  bole.  It  should  be  commercially 
ripe  at  100  years,  though  the  tree  may  increase 
steadily  in  bulk  without   deterioration  of  quality 


greater  [in  hedgerows]  than  has  been  generally 
realised  ;  for  a  tree  that  will,  on  grassland  of  only 
moderate  quality,  without  detriment  to  the 
adjoining  pasture,  and  without  any  outlay  but 
moderate  attention  in  trimming  the  lower  branches, 
produce  a  log  worth  £4  to  £5  in  a  hundred  years 
or  less,  cannot  be  ignored  as  an  important  element 
in  the  value  of  all  grazing  districts."  (Elwes 
and  Henry,  page  1909.)  It  may  be  doubtful 
whether  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  will  look  favour- 
ably upon  the  maintenance  of  elms  in  field  fences, 
which,  although  consistent  with  rich  pasture, 
are  not  favourable  to  the  intensive  cultivation 
of  cereals  to  which  farmers  are  enjoined  to  devote 
themselves.  What  alternative  methods,  therefore, 
have  we  for  the  growth  of  elm  timber  ?  Per- 
sonally, I  have  never  seen  this  tree  grown  in  pure 
stand  ;  but  that  it  will  produce  a  paying  crop 
under  such  treatment  appears  from  a  note  by  Mr. 
Elwes  of  an  example  at  Brampton,  near  Hunting- 
don, where  on  an  area  of  i  acre  and  30  poles 
he  found  330  English  elms  containing  8,750  cubic 
feet  of  timber,  which  at  is.  a  foot  represents  a 
value  of  £437  los.,  no  contemptible  return  from 
100  years'  growth.  In  mixed  woodland  the 
English  elm  is  far  less  unruly  than  the  wych  elm ; 
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'but,  being  a  light-demander,  impatient  of  shade, 
it  requires  attention  to  save  it  from  being  either 
depressed  or  drawn  up  to  a  dangerously  enfeebled 
length. 

The  smooth-leaved  elm  (U.  nitens)  is  probably 
not  indigenous  in  Britain  north  of  the  Trent  ; 
but  some  of  its  many  varieties  have  been  planted 
in  Scotland  in  considerable  numbers.  It  grows 
there  more  rapidly  than  the  English  elm ;  but 
requires  more  attention  in  pruning  when  young, 
owing  to  the  effect  of  a  cool,  humid  climate  causing 
it  to  branch  irregularly,  whereas  in  the  South  the 
true  Cornish  elm  carries  a  narrow  crown. 

The  conrmon  lime,  more  correctly  the  Linden 
(Tilia  vulgaris),  is  pronounced  by  modern  botanists 
to  be  a  natural  hybrid  between  the  broad-leaved 
lime  (T.  platj-phyllos)  and  the  small-leaved  lime 
(T.  cordata),  all  three  being  classed  together 
by  Linnsus  as  varieties  of  a  single  species — Tilia 
europaea.  They  are  all  lofty  trees,  rising  under 
favourable  conditions  of  exposure  to  more  than 
100  feet.  The  common  lime  is  that  most  usually 
planted  in  this  country,  and  is  more  in  use  for 
avenues  than  for  mixed  planting.  Indeed,  of 
late  years  the  timber,  though  formerly  held  in 
prime  esteem  by  wOod-carvers  for  its  softness, 
even  texture  and  durable  consistency,  has  fallen 
almost  entirely  out  of  the  home  market,  ousted  by 
foreign  sawn  wood,  which  is  graded  more  accurately 


from  layers,  suckers  or  side  sprays.  The  tree 
ripens  seed  very  irregularly  in  England,  and  those 
who  contemplate  planting  lime,  whether  for 
ornament  or  use,  would  do  well  to  obtain  seed- 
lings from  Continental  nurserymen.  There  _does 
not  seem  to  be  any  appreciable  difference  in  the 
quality  of  the  timber  produced  by  the  three 
species  of  lime  above  mentioned.  Grinling 
Gibbons,  the  most  famous  woodcarver  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  is  said  to  have  preferred  lime 
to  any  other  wood,  and  probably  worked  in  that 
of  the  small-leaved  lime,  home-grown,  and  that 
of  the  broad-leaved  lime,  imported  from  the 
Continent,  for  Gibbons'  patron  and  friend,  John 
Evelyn,  though  he  does  not  distinguish  specific 
difference  between  limes,  writes  thus ;  "  We 
send  commonly  for  this  Tree  into  Flanders  and 


Holland,  to  our  excessive  cost,  whiles  our  own 
Woods  do  in  some  places  spontaneously  produce 
them,  and  though  of  somewhat  smaller  letf,  yet 
altogether  as  good,  apt  to  be  civilized,  and  made 
more  florid.  .  .  .  So  as  it  is  a  shameful 
negligence  that  we  are  no  better  provided  of 
Nurseries  of  a  Tree  so  choice  and  universally 
acceptable." 

The  white  lime  (T.  tomentosa)  and  the  weeping 
lime  (T.  petiolaris)  are  both  very  ornamental, 
but  of  their  timber  I  cannot  give  any  account. 
Beekeepers  should  beware  of  them,  for  the  nectar 
of  the  weeping  lime  is  so  poisonous  that  I  have 
seen  the  ground  under  a  tree  of  that  species  thickly 
strewn  with  the  corpses  of  bees.  The  white  lime 
is  said  to  have  similar  disastrous  effect  upon  hives 
in  the  neighbourhood. 


DAHLIAS      AT      CRAWLEY 


AN  annual  pilgrimage  to  the  large  and 
comprehensive  collection  of  Dahlias 
grown  at  the  Crawley  Nurseries  of 
k  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Limited,  is 
»  an  event  contemplated  each  year  with 
increasing  interest.  When  climatic  conditions 
favour  the  Dahlia,  as  they  have  done  this  season, 


MIGXOX     DAHLIAS     IN     AN     OLD     ENGLISH     GARDEN     AT     CRAWLEY. 


than  is  possible  with  small  consignments  of  British 
lime.  In  the  timber  trade  regularity  of  supply 
is  as  essential  as  in  the  greengrocery  or  any  other 
business.  So  long  as  irregular  quantities  of 
timber  are  offered  at  uncertain  intervals  by  the 
owners  of  British  woodlands,  so  long  will  merchants 
be  driven  to  rely  upon  imported  timber.  That 
the  lime  is  commercially  worth  growing  with  care 
may  be  assumed  from  the  price  its  wood  commanded 
within  living  memory.  Mr.  Elwes  quotes  5s.  and 
6s.  a  foot  as  given  for  the  best  parts  of  large  trees 
five-and-thirty  years  ago.  But  the  lime  seldom 
receives  the  treatment  necessary  for  the  production 
of  clean  timber,  being  most  commonly  seen  as  a 
wide  branching,  isolated  specimen  on  a  lawn  or 
drawn  up  lopsided,  with  thick  burrs,  in  an  avenue. 
It  is  well  suited  for  mixed  planting  with  oak  and 
beech,  or  with  Corsican  pine,  close  canopy  checking 
its  tendency  to  throw  out  spray  from  the  trunk. 
This  defect  has  probably  been  encouraged,  if  not 
originated,    by    the    practice    of    propagating    it 


the  pilgrim  is  rewarded  with  a  display  unsurpassed 
for  its  wealth  of  blossoms.  A  representative 
display  such  as  this  firm's  collection  makes  is 
convincing  proof  of  the  richly  toned  colours  of 
present-day  Dahlias  and  the  great  diversity  of 
their  forins.  Seldom  have  the  plants  been  seen 
in  better  form  and  condition,  and  it  is  several 
years  since  they  have  been  seen  flowering  so  late 
in  the  season.  Our  visit  was  made  quite  late 
in  October,  and  at  that  date  there  had  been  an 
entire  absence  of  frosts.  This  wonderful  collection 
was  planted  on  a  large  area  on  the  immediate 
left  of  the  main  entrance,  and  each  type  was 
arranged  in  successional  blocks,  in  which  most 
of  the  better  and  more  interesting  varieties  were 
to  be  seen  at  their  best. 

Never  have  we  seen  the  Star  Dahlias  so  finely 
represented.  These  plants  and,  in  fact,  the  whole 
of  the  plants  in  this  splendid  collection,  had  been 
mounded  up.  The  soil  had  been  thrown  up  in 
cone-like  form  round  the  base  of  each  plant  as  a 


protection  to  the  tender  tubers  should  hard 
frosts  unexpectedly  supervene.  This  treatment 
apparently  amply  sufiiced  to  meet  such  circum- 
stances, and  moisture  would  be  drained  off  by 
the  small  circular  trench  thus  created.  Plants 
of  these  Star  Dahlias  were  large  and  bushy, 
flowering  in  the  greatest  profusion.  White  Star, 
with  its  Water  Lily  like  blossoms,  was  as  beautiful 
as  ever  ;  Yellow  Star,  a  Cactus-like  yellow  variety  ; 
the  original  Crawley  Star,  pink  with  dark  zone, 
Cosmea-like  in  form  ;  Primrose  Star  ;  Ifield  Star, 
pale  pink,  delicate  and  pretty ;  Lowiield  Star, 
rich  clear  pink — one  of  the  best ;  Morning  Star, 
pale  lake,  rich  carmine  centre  ;  Scarlet  Star ;  and 
Eastern  Star,  rich  rosy  purple,  are  a  few  of  the 
more  striking  of  the  less  novel  varieties.  The 
newer  sorts  that  should  be  in  all  collections  are 
Sussex  Star,  clear  satin  rose,  flushed  yellow  in 
centre ;  Rising  Star,  brilliant  crimson  scarlet, 
tipped  yellow  ;  Coral  Star,  coral  red,  very  free 
and  consistent  ;  Horley  Star,  creamy  yellow 
ground,  edged  carmine  ;  and  the  new  Surrey  Star. 
The  Decorative  Dahlias  are  splendid  border 
plants.  This  fact  was  strikingly  exemplified  in 
the  wonderful  display  their  large,  handsome 
blooms  made,  as  they  were  evolved  on  plants 
with  an  erect  habit  in  most  cases.  A  tew  of  the 
more  notable  examples  of  this  section  were  White 
Cloud,  very  free ;  Oueenie,  golden  amber, 
tipped  red  ;  Yellow  Colosse,  very  striking  ;  Papa 
Charmet,  deep  crimson  ;  Delice,  beautiful  pink  ; 
Reginald  Cory,  crimson,  tipped  white  ;  and  the 
new  Crimson  Flag. 

Paeony-flowered  Dahlias  are  very  handsome 
flowers.  As  plants  for  making  a  bold  and  imposing 
display  during  the  autumn  they  are  unequalled. 
Specially  noteworthy  sorts  were  Martial,  brilliant 
scarlet  ;  Aphrodite,  pure  white,  erect  ;  Luna, 
bright  yello%v ;  Mrs.  Nockhold,  a  new  variety, 
terra-cotta,  shaded  rose  with  yellow  base ; 
Red  Indian,  deep  red ;  Nadia,  primrose ;  and 
Claudia,  another  new  sort,  soft  lavender  mauve. 

The  Collarette  Dahlias  are  now  to  be  seen  in 
wonderfully  diverse  colours,  and  their  form  is 
pleasingly  varied.  They  flower  in  great  pro- 
fusion, and  are  always  "  a  thing  of  beauty." 
Noteworthy  sorts  as  we  saw  them  were  Admiral, 
blackish  maroon,  with  white  collar ;  Colleen, 
white  suffused  rose,  pure  white  collar ;  Bonfire, 
a  striking  crimson-scarlet  flower  with  yellow 
collar  ;  Diadem,  rosy  pink,  white  collar  ;  Ustane, 
a  new  salmon-scarlet  with  yellow  collar ;  Doreen, 
another  new  sort,  bright  rosy  purple,  edged  white, 
with  white  collar  ;  and  Dulcie,  scarlet,  with  yellow 
eye,  also  a  new  sort.  Eden  appears  to  be  the 
pure  white  self  Collarette. 

Singles  as  raised  and  distributed  by  Messrs. 
Cheal  and  Sons  are  of  splendid  form  and  colour. 
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The  following  were  noteworthy  varieties  :  Talma, 
crimson-scarlet ;  Ariel,  coppery  orange  ;  Bertha, 
rich  rosy  scarlet ;  Myra,  rich  deep  red,  tipped 
buff  ;  Lady  Bountiful,  deep  pink  with  dark  zone 
round  disc ;  Owen  Thomas,  crimson-scarlet, 
tipped  yellow ;  Beacon,  yellow  self ;  Kitty,  a 
lovely  rosy  mauve  self ;  Lilian,  rosy  lilac  with 
dark  zone,  dwarf ;  Columbine,  suffused  rose  ; 
Aurora,  rich  orange  red ;  Brilliant,  a  striking 
crimson-scarlet ;  Norma,  rich  crimson-scarlet  ; 
Rosemary  Bridge,  deep  rich  rose,  deeper-coloured 
centre ;  Winona,  deep  maroon  self ;  Snowdrop, 
white  self ;  Doris,  pale  amber  self ;  Marion, 
buff,  suffused  rose  ;  Cardinal,  a  glorious  cardinal 
red  ;  and  Leslie  Seale,  silvery  lilac.  These  plants 
are  prodigal  in  their  profusion,  and  spent  blossoms 
should  be  persistently  removed. 

Seldom  have  we  seen  the  pretty  little  Pompon 
Dahlias  represented  by  so  many  plants  and  in 
such  interesting  variety.  These  plants  demon- 
strated their  undoubted  value  in  the  garden,  as 
the  flowers  in  most  instances  stood  out  w-ell  on 
wiry,  erect  stems  above  the  foliage,  and  their 
habit  of  growth  was  bushy,  fairly  dwarf  and  com- 
pact. For  cut  flowei-s  the  Pompons  are  most 
useful  ,  and  they  last  well  in  a  cut  state.  A  few 
of  the  better  Pompons  in  flower  at  Crawley  and 
worthy  of  a  place  in  all  gardens  were  Bacchus, 
crimson-scarlet ;  Glow,  rich  coral  colour,  ver>' 
distinct ;  Ideal,  light  yellow  ;  Ruby,  ruby  crimson  ; 
Tommy  Keith,  red.  tipped  white  ;  Regulus,  rich 
rosy  purple  ;  Nerissa,  soft  rose  ;  Little  Beeswing, 
yellow,  edged  red  ;  Girlie,  pinkish  mauve  ;  Darkest 
of  All,  dark  maroon  ;  Annie  Holton,  rich  crimson, 
tipped  silver  ;    and  Daisy,  amber. 

Cactus  Dahlias,  so  popular  and  striking  on  the 
exhibition  table,  have  little  to  commend  them 
for  garden  embellishment.  Exhibition  sorts  are 
a  class  to  themselves,  and  so  long  as  growers 
will  purchase  them  we  suppose  they  will  be  growii 
by  the  trade.  They  are  disappointing  in  the 
extreme,  and  we  are  glad  the  joint  Floral  Com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  the 
National  Dahlia  Society  will  not  now  adjudicate 
upon  new  Cactus  Dahlias  if  they  are  sho%vn  with 
any  artificial  support.  The  so-called  garden 
Cactus  Dahlias  are  quite  all  right,  and  these  were 
the  redeeming  feature  of  the  type  as  represented 
on  this  occasion.  They  made  a  bright  and  inter- 
esting   display.     A    few    good    sorts    were    Mary 
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Piu'rier,  crimson-scarlet  ;  White  Ensign,  white  ; 
Floradora,  deep  crimson ;  Mrs.  Landale,  yellow 
ground,  edged  bright  rose  ;  Buttercup,  rich  deep 
yellow ;  Edith  Carter,  j-ellow,  heavily  suffused 
bright  rosy  carmine  ;  Patriot,  crimson-scarlet, 
tall ;    and  Mrs.  Charles  Foster. 

The  old  and  once  popular  show  and  fancy 
types  were  to  be  seen,  but  in  gradually  decreasing 
numbers.  We  cannot  imagine  they  will  ever 
again  attain  the  notoriety  they  formerly  enjoyed, 
as  they  compare  unfavourably  with  other  types  of 
the  Dahlia  now  so  vastly  improved.      D.  B.  C. 


;s  well  deserved.  The  illustration  is  of  a  group  of 
White  Star  and  shows  the  freedom  of  bloom  and 
the  way  the  flowers  stand  well  up  above  the  foliage 
and  do  not  hang  their  heads.  Besides  their  good 
qualities  as  garden  plants,  these  pretty  flowers  are 
among  the  best  for  cutting.  G.  J. 


STAR    DAHLIAS 

The  beauty  of  these  Dahlias,  recently  raised  by 
Messrs.  Cheal,  was  mentioned  lately  in  The 
G-\RDEN.  but  a  further  reminder  of  their  usefulness 
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Gardening   of  the    Week 

FOK     SOITHERX    G.\RDEXS. 
The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Celery. — If  not  already  done,  the  final  earthing- 
up  of  the  late  crop  should  be  accomplished. 
Select  a  day  when  the  foliage  is  dry,  and  prevent 
any  soil  from  entering  the  centre  of  the  plants. 
If  sharp  frosts  occur  cover  the  rows  with  stable 
litter  ur   Bracken. 

Cauliflowers    in  Frames.  — These    will    need 

close  attention  during  the  next  two  months  in 
order  to  keep  them  healthy  and  short  jointed  in 
growth.  This  can  be  done  by  admitting  air 
freely,  and  at  the  same  time  arranging  the  lights^ 
to  run  off  excessive  rain.  Remove  all  weeds  and 
dead  leaves,  and  trap  slugs,  which  if  allowed  to 
remain  will  do  a  lot  of  damage.  Lime  sprinlded 
between  the  plants  retards  the  progress  of  these 
marauders. 

Digging.- — Advantage  of  frosty  weather  should 
be  taken  to  wheel  manure  on  vacant  plots,  and 
when  the  soil  is  in  a  workable  condition  it  should 
be  roughly  dug  or  trenched.  Old  kitchen  gardens 
which  have  been  manrured  year  after  year  will 
be  benefited  by  a  liberal  application  of  lime 
instead  of  manure.  It  should  be  spread  over 
the  surface  and  allowed  to  remain  for  several 
weeks. 

Potatoes. — A  few  early  Potatoes  are  always 
appreciated,  and  where  the  necessary  facilities 
e.xist  a  start  may  now  be  made.  Tubers  should 
be  placed  in  trays  or  shallow  boxes  and  stood  in 
a  warm  house  or  pit,  fairly  close  to  the  roof  glass. 
When  the  shoots  are  well  started,  prepare  well- 
drained  lo-inch  pots,  and  place  the  tubers  midway 
between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  receptacle, 
the  shoots  being  just  covered  with  soil.  Ordinary 
loamy  soil  will  suffice,  and  a  recently  started 
Vinery  or  Peach-house  will  suit  them  admirably. 
Afford  water  in  moderation,  and  as  growth 
advances  a  top-dressing  of  loam  will  be  needed. 
Prevent  the  shoots  from  becoming  drawn  and 
weak. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Auriculas. — Tlie  winter  treatment  of  these 
charming  plants  is  very  important  ;  an  abundance 
of  fresh  air  is  needed,  and  the  plants  must  be 
kept  as  dry  as  possible  overhead.  Very  little 
water  will  be  necessary,  but  should  the  weather 
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prove  mild  and  bright,  sufficient  moisture  must 
be  afforded  to  prevent  tlie  soil  becoming  dust 
dry.  Remove  all  dead  leaves  as  they  appear, 
and  watch  for  drip  from  the  lights  of  the  frames^ 
for  water  constantly  dripping  into  the  centre 
of  a  plant  will  set  up  decay. 

Roses  in  Pots. — If  the  repotting  and  top- 
dressing  of  the  plants  was  carried  out  as  advised 
in  a  previous  note,  a  batch  of  the  strongest  and 
well  established  may  be  brought  inside.  The 
Hybrid  Teas  may  need  a  little  pruning,  more  or 
less  according  to  the  variety  ;  but  the  Hvbrid 
Perpetuals  should  be  cut  back  to  three  or'  four 
buds.  Wash  the  pots,  remove  all  weeds  and 
decayed  foliage,  and  then  arrange  them  in  a  codI 
greenhouse  fairly  close  to  the  roof  glass.  At 
present  a  temperature  of  45°  to  50°  will  suffice, 
but  as  growth  advances  this  may  be  increased 
10°  or  so.  Mildew  will  sometimes  appear, 
especially  if  air  is  admitted  in  a  haphazard  way 
with  no  consideration  paid  to  the  weather,  but 
dusting  the  foliage  with  flowers  of  sulphur  will 
usually  keep  it  in  check.  Vaporise  the  house 
occasionally  for  aphis. 

The  Flower  Garden 

Michaelmas  Daisies. — -These  are  quite  a  special 
feature  in  many  gardens,  a  border  or  several 
beds  being  devoted  to  their  culture.  To  secure 
the  best  results  the  plants  may  be  lifted  and 
divided  annually  or  at  least  every  second  year. 
Pieces  on  the  outside  of  the  clumps  should  be 
chosen  for  replanting.  The  soil  should  be  dug 
deeply  and  well  manured. 

Herbaceous  Phloxes.  —  Among  herbaceous 
plants  these  occupy  a  foremost  position  and, 
like  the  preceding,  they  often  receive  special 
attention.  A  border  which  is  not  exposed  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun  throughout  the  day  is  suitable, 
providing  it  is  liberally  treated  with  decayed 
manure.  Division  of  the  clumps  can  be  carried 
out  now,  but,  after  planting,  a  watch  must  be 
kept  for  slugs. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Vines. — ^The  mid-season  Vineries  should  receive 
attention  during  the  next  few  weeks.  The  house 
should  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  the  walls 
limewashed.  Each  spur  should  be  cut  back  to 
two  stout  buds,  and  then  the  rods  may  be  washed 
with  a  strong  solution  of  Gishurst  Compound, 
first  removing  any  loose  bark,  which  wiU  only 
serve  as  a  harbour  for  mealy  bug.  The  surfac? 
S3il  should  be  taken  away  until  the  roots  art 
found,  and  then  replaced  by  fibrous  loam  with 
which  is  incorporated  a  good  sprinkling  of 
bone  meal.  When  cleaning  the  rods  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  injure  the  buds. 

Tomatoes.- — Seeds  may  be  sown  now  if  ripe 
fruits  are  needed  about  May.  The  best  plan  is 
to  sow  three  or  four  seeds  in  a  small  pot,  and 
when  the  seedlings  appear  thi  1  them  to  one  plant. 
Place  the  pots  in  a  warm  house,  and  grow  the 
plants  near  the  ro  >f  glass  to  keep  them  stmrdy. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden, 

Fruit-room. — The    conten's    of    the    fruit-room 
must  be  examined  at  frequent  intervals,  and  all 
decaying   specimens   removed.     The    sound   fruit 
must   not   be  handled  more  than  necessary,  or  it 
may   be   bruised.     Admit    air   whenever   possible 
to  keep  the  structure  dry  and  sweet. 
T.  W.  Briscoe. 
(Gardener  to  W.   R.  Lvsaght,  Esq.) 
Castlelord,  Chepstow. 


FOR     NORTHERN     G.\RDENS. 
Plants  Under  Glass. 

R^al  Pelargoniums.— The  latest  batch  of 
these  useful  plants  even  when  given  coolest 
treatment  will  now  be  showing  signs  of  starting 
mto  growth  and  should  therefore  be  given  a 
little  water.  Repotting  is  generally  adrtsed  at 
this  stage,  but  I  think,  if  the  plants  are  occupving 
large-sized  pots,  that  this  is  uimecessarj-,'  as 
quite  as  good  results  are  had  by  merely  'top- 
dressing  in  Februarv. 

The  Top-dressing.— -Ml  through  the  winter 
the  plants  should  be  kept  in  a  house,  or  pit,  with 
only  sufficient  fire-heat  to  exclude  frost.  Growth 
imder  these  conditions  will  be  verv  slo.v,  but 
sturdy.  About  the  middle  of  February  loosen 
the  surface  soil  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  so  and 
remove  it.  Next  apply  some  fresh  rich  compost 
and  a  heaped  teaspoonful  of  Thomson's  Plant 
Manure,  making  all  firm.  Have  the  pots  washed 
and  then  stood  in  a  cool,  light  ho  jse  or  pit.  Water 
carefully,  and  in  due  time  very  floriferous  plants 
will  result. 
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Nephrolepis. — These  handsome  stove  Ferns 
are  not  as  a  rule  long  lived,  and  it  is  necessMy, 
if  fresh  handsome  specimens  are  desired,  to  be 
constantly  bringing  forward  young  stock  and 
discarding  those  that  are  no  longer  ornamental. 
At  this  season  one  may  often  secure  a  number 
of  weU-rooted  young  plants  growing  in  the  ashes 
on  the  benches,  and  these,  if  carefully  lifted  and 
transferred  to  3-inch  pots  and  set  in  a  warm, 
moist  house,  soon  get  established  and  by  March 
are  fit  to  be  placed  in  5-inch  pots.  These  Ferns 
greatly  resent  dryness  of  the  soil  and  must  be 
kept  in  a  warm  house. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Figs. — If  disbudding  and  stopping  were  properly 
carried  out  during  the  growing  season,  very  little 
pruning  will  now  be  necessary,  but  any  over- 
crowding   must    have   attention   and    the    shoots 
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neatly  tied  in.  The  Fig  is  very  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  scale,  and  suitable  means  must  now 
be  taken  to  rid  the  trees  of  this  tiresome  pest. 
The  house  shovJd  be  thorou,,hlv  cleaned,  walls 
whiteT\-ashed,  and  aU  loose  rubbish  removed.  A 
little  of  the  surface  sou  mav  be  loosened  and 
removed,  and  fresh  turfy  loaid  given  in  its  place. 

Planting' Vines.— .^though  this  is  not  the 
time  for  the  actual  planting  of  Grape  Vines,  still 
the  making  of  suitable  borders  mav  well  be  carried 
out  during  the  slack  season.  The  best  fibrous 
loam  procurable  must  be  used  for  this  purpose, 
and  before  putting  this  in  position,  the  proper 
draining  of  the  border  must  be  carefully  attended 
to.  Only  a  part  of  the  border  need  be'laid  down 
the  first  year,  although  if  the  material  be  at  hand 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  shovdd  not  be  completed 
at  once. 
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Renovating  Old  Vines— If  the  Vines  are  in 
fair  health,  even  if  of  considerable  age,  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  be  discarded  for  new 
canes.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  Vines  have 
been  overcropped  and  the  soil  impoverished, 
so  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  partly  remake  the 
border.  Remove  carefully  with  a  digging  fork 
9  inches  to  t2  inches  of  the  surface  soil,  taking 
every  care  of  the  roots  while  doing  so.  This 
should  be  done  in  strips,  5  feet  or  6  feet  wide, 
across  the  border,  and  as  soon  as  the  old  soil  is 
taken  out,  the  fresh  material  should  be  added 
and  made  very  firm.  If  done  in  this  way  the  roots 
are  exposed  for  a  very  short  time. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

Morello  Cherries. — The  pruning  and  nailing 
of  these  should  have  attention  whenever  suitable 
weather  can  be  found.  It  is  a  tiresome  job  and 
should  not  be  undertaken  during  severe  weather. 
As  is  well  known,  to  have  reallv  fine  crops  as 
much  of  the  current  season's  wood  as  space  can 
be  found  for  must  be  laid  in.  All  surplus  shoots 
must  be  cut  close  back,  and  a  certain  amoimt 
of  fruit  will  be  got  from  the  spurs  thus  formed. 

Brambles. — In  many  parts  of  the  countrv 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  procuring  fruits  of  the 
wild  Bramble,  or  Blackberry,  so  it  is  well  to  plant 
a  few  of  one  of  the  cultivated  sorts,  such  as  the 
Parsley-leaved  variety.  It  is  a  free  fruiter  and  of 
good  quality.  Treatment  similar  to  that  accorded 
the  Raspberry  suits  this  plant. 

The    Loganberry. — Where   space   is   abimdant,, 

a  number  of  strong  plants  of  this  fruit  should 
be  cultivated,  as  when  well  gron-n  it  produces 
hea\-y  crops,  and  the  jam  and  jeUv  made  from, 
these  are  much  thought  of  bv  manv.  The  treat- 
ment is  just  the  same  as  for 'the  Raspberrv,  only 
the  trellis  must  be  made  very  strong  and 'should 
be  7  feet  or  8  feet  high.  I  would  never  think  of 
planting  this  fruit  in  reallv  late  districts,  as  it 
seldom  ripens  its  fruits  in  such  places. 

Mulching  Fruits.— This  is  especially  desirable 
on  light  soils  and  even  on  land  of  a  more  retentive 
nature.  When  the  bushes  are  in  a  fruitful  con- 
dition a  fairly  generous  autunm  mulch  of  well 
rotted  manure  should  be  applied.  All  kinds 
benefit,  but  Raspberries  and  Black  Currants 
particularly  so. 

C.   Bl.\ir. 
(Gardener  to  Set  on  M.  Thomson,  Esq.) 

Preston  House,  Linlithgow. 


GARLIC 

Garlic  may  be  considered  the  king  of  the  Onion 
tribe.  In  its  kingly  character  it  requires  to  be 
approached  with  due  reverence  and  caution, 
for  whereas  in  Southern  Europe  it  forms  the 
chief  flavomring  of  the  food  of  the  middle  and 
working  classes,  in  England  it  is  scarcely  employed 
except  in  the  best  kitchens.  This  may  be  because 
the  flavour  is  milder  in  the  south,  while  the  natural 
pungency  appears  to  be  increased  in  our  northern 
gardens  ;  so  that,  to  handle  it  judiciously,  there 
has  to  be  a  cook  of  unusual  intelligence.  But, 
used  with  caution,  in  soups  and  stews,  and  in 
cold  viands,  such  as  raised  pies  and  meaty  things 
of  the  commoner  galantine  class,  and  especially 
in  such  preparations  as  chutney  and  Tomato 
sauce  for  keeping,  its  distinctive  flavour  is  most 
acceptable.  Medical  opinion  is  strongly  in  its 
favour. 

Garlic  is  grown  in  much  the  same  way  as 
Shallots  ;  the  outer  cloves  of  a  biilb  are  planted 
singly  about  6  inches  apart  in  the  rows  in 
February  in  a  warm,  sheltered  place.  When 
growth  is  mature  and  the  leaves  are  fading  they 
are  taken  up  and  dried  off  in  a  warm  place  and 
stored  for  winter  use,  a  certain  number  of  the 
best  being  kept  for  replanting.  It  is  a  pleasant 
job  to  clear  off  the  outer  skins  co  the  iimer,  pearlv- 
sUvery  coating  and  to  make  them  into  ropes, 
either  by  plaiting  the  stems  or  binding  with 
string.  G.   J. 
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BOOKS 


The  Garden  Doctor.*— This  book,  written  by 
1'.  J.  Chitteudon,  tlie  Director  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Gardens,  Wisley,  and  published 
by  the  Country  Life  Library,  supplies  the  most 
urgent  need  of  horticulture  at  the  present  moment. 
The  most  scientific  and  practical  facts  arc  written 
in  the  simplest  words,  so  that  the  technical  terms, 
so  confusing  to  the  uninitiated,  are  completely 
eliminated.  A  child  could  read  them,  not  only 
xuiderstanding,  but  completely  grasping  the  subject 
and  quicldy  become  proficient.  Mr.  Chittenden, 
in  one  or  two  short  cliapters,  has  accomplished 
what  all  the  past  and  present  text-books  have  not 
been  able  to  do  hitherto.  Assimilation,  photo- 
synthesis, osmosis,  respiration,  transpiration, 
migration  of  photosynthetic  products  metabolism, 
and  plasm,  are  all  so  clearly  and  efficiently 
explained  without  the  use  of  these  technical 
exactitudes.  It  is  a  revelation  of  simplicity, 
condensation  and  efficiency  so  powerfully  com- 
bined that  it  not  only  charms  the  reader  but  makes 
him  realise  the  true  life  conditions  of  plants  as 
he  never  has  or  could  before.  This  form  of  educa- 
tional value  has  tremendous  force.  For  example, 
take  the  vital  necessity  of  the  root-hairs  being  in 
intimate  contact  with  the  soil  particles.  "  The 
firmer  the  soil  the  more  compact  the  growth," 
says  Mr.  Chittenden,  and  yet  I  laiow  of  men  in 
liigh  esteem  in  the  horticultural  world  who  do  not 
yet  loiow  liow  to  pot  a  bulb  or  plant  out  a  bush, 
tree  or  slirub  because  they  fail  to  realise  this 
simple  fact  which  is  so  admirably  driven  home  by 
the  author  of  the  book  under  review.  The  value — 
and  in  most  cases  the  necessity — of  fertilisers, 
while  being  clearly  enforced,  is  accompanied  by 
caution  against  excess.  The  symptoms  of  the 
deficiency  or  excess  of  any  and  all  the  soil  or  earth 
salts  is  well  explained  and  made  patent  to  all. 
Mr,  Chittenden  gives  the  biological  side  of  his 
subjects  when  dealing  with  fungicides  and  insecti- 
cides in  such  a  simple  way  that  the  why  and  the 
wherefore  are  so  clearly  realised  that  there  cannot 
be  any  bungling  over  thetreatment  of  any  particular 
subject,  or  phase  of  any  disease,  under  particularisa- 
tion.  Then  comes  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  the 
horticultural  subjects  liable  to  disease  of  one  kind 
or  another — the  symptoms  recognisable  by  observa- 
tion of  foliage,  flowers,  stems,  rooti  and  rhizomes. 
— and  the  respective  remedies  therefor.  These 
are  most  ably  compiled,  as  are  the  ravages  of  the 
animal  pests  of  the  garden.  In  the  last  chapter, 
that  on  spraying,  the  right  time,  the  proper  and 
thorough  manner  in  which  this  operation  is  per- 
formed, Mr.  Chittenden  shows  us  has  a  marked 
influence  on  its  efficacy.  In  too  many  gardens 
spraying  is  delayed  and  then  badly  performed, 
so  often  that  in  the  circumstances  it  might  have 
been  better  to  refrain  from  spraying  altogether. 
The  chapter  on  spraying  for  a  purpose  is  most 
timely  and  explicit.  The  author  shows  that  its 
right  use  must  be  made.  Spray  as  a  fungicide  for 
fimgus,  not  as  an  insecticide  for  fungus  diseases, 
and  as  an  insecticide  for  insects  and  not  for  fimgus 
diseases.  At  a  time  when  expenses  are  high  this 
book  wiU  save  pounds  in  familiarising  everybody 
in  the  right  use  of  and  on  the  proper  measures 
to  be  taken  in  plant  diseases.  "  The  Garden 
Doctor "  is  a  book  that  at  once  appeals  to  the 
journeyman,  apprentice,  the  foreman,  head- 
gardener,  superintendent,  every  allotment  holder 
and  amateur,  every  employer,  trade  and  commercial 
grower  ;  in  fact,  every  single  person  engaged  in 
or  who  has  any  connection  with  horticulture  must 
be  in  possession  of  this  book.     It  will  pay  those 

•  "The  Garden  Doctor  :  Plants  in  Health  and  Disease," 
bv  r.  J.  Chittenden,  F.L.S..  V.M.H.  Published  by 
Country  Li/e,  Limited,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C.2 ;    Price  7s.  6d.  net. 


dignitaries  high  up  in  the  bodies  of  the  horticultural 
and  allied  trades  to  get  one  at  once  because  it 
will  open  their  eyes  to  facts  that  even  their  own 
employees  dare  not  tell  them  for  reasons  which  are 
obvious.  Such  a  book  of  quick  and  reliable 
reference  I  would  not  like  to  be  without  even  on  a 
professional  visit,  and  the  publishers  have  made  it 
a  nice  size  for  tlie  pocket.  C    A.   J. 


ANSWERS 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


varieties  and  Loniceru  nrckiotti  (deciduous)  might  be 
tried.  It  is  probable  that  Eupatorium  Kafllllii  may  be 
obtained  from  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons.  St.- Albans.     ^ 

PRUNING  A  WISTARIA  (/).  C.  A.  A.).— The  Wistaria 
may  be  imined  fairly  sLVerely  at  the  present  time  without 
injuriuK  tin-  plant.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  prune  this  plant 
in  July  anil  a^^ain  after  the  leaves  have  fallen.  

TREE  LUPIN  (Sir  E.  M.).— Bccauae  of  vigour  and 
sprrad  of  braneli  the  ordinary  Tree  Lupin  (L.  arboreus) 
was  hardly  suited  to  association  with  the  Delphinium 
(unless  restrictrd  to  certain  limits),  and  is  seen  to  better 
advantage  in  isolation  or  the  larger  shrubbery  border 
in  a  sunny  position  and  where  scope  obtains.  The  plants 
may  be  shortened  back  to  about  one-third  of  this  season's 
development  or  rather  less  now,  leaving  a  more  severe 
pruning  or  thinning  till  March.  If  the  position  is  exposed, 
severe  frosts  will  occasionally  cut  the  plants  to  the  ground 
so  it  would  be  better  to  resort  to  light  pruning  for  the 
present. 


FLOWER     GARDEN. 

GENTIANA  ACAULIS  (Tcniab).—It  as  wc  surmise, 
the  stajjle  soil  of  the  gardens  referred  to  is  heavy  and 
clayey,  special  provision  will  have  to  be  made  for  the 
Gentian,  since,  while  growing  freely  in  these  soils,  the 
growths  are  usually  small  and  the  plant  flowers  but 
indifferently,  albeit  it  does  well  in  many  diverse  kinds 
of  soil  in  various  parts  of  these  islands.  The  moraine 
is  not  necessary  for  it,  although  it  would  probably  do 
quite  well  there,  as  does  the  nearly  related  G.  excisa. 
The  essentials  to  success  with  the  above  are  soils  of  medium 
lightness,  cool  below,  together  with  a  free  addition  of 
lime,  and  plenty  of  moisture  from  April  to  September. 
In  a  free  mixture  of  light  loam,  leaf-mould,  grit  and  old 
mortar  or  lime  the  plant  should  do  well.  In  calcareous 
or  chalky  loams  and  the  red  loams  over  sandstone,  despite 
their  often  stiff  and  heavy  character,  the  plant  both 
grows  and  flowers  freely.  "A  like  remark  applies  to  it 
when  grown  in  Heath-like  soils.  Generally,  however,  it 
is  happy  in  soils  in  wliich  the  roots  can  ramify  freely. 
Arrange  a  foot  deep  of  the  mixture  named  over  a  free 


ROSE     GARDEN. 

MANURE  FOR  ROSES  (A  Hose  Lover).— \\g  would 
strongly  advise  our  correspondent  not  to  cover  beds 
with  manure  or  leaves.  It  becomes  saturated  in  winter 
and  keeps  roots  cold.  Much  better  to  give  a  dressing  of 
good  manure  now  and  fork  it  beneath  the  soil  at  once  and 
leave  top  rough.  If  very  severe  weather  threatens, 
one  could  with  advantage  place  some  ashes,  burnt  earth 
or  old  potting  soil  around  the  base  of  bush  lioses.  Frost 
then  will  not  harm  the  buds  or  eyes  beneath  the  earthed- 
up  material.^  The  less  Eoses  are  coddled  the  better. 

KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

CULTIVATING  A  PIECE  OF  GROUND  WHICH  HAS 
BEEN  A  GRAVEL  PATH  (./.  /;.,  .S((ne(/).~Theie  is  no 
n-asun  why  it  ^liould  nut  become,  undertreatment.  useful 
soil  for  the  growth  of  vegetable  or  fruit  crops.  Of  course, 
to  bring  it  to  this  condition  will  entail  considerable 
hard  laboiir  and  need  additions  to  the  clay  of  other 
materials.  Against  this,  after  the  conversion  takes  place, 
you    will   have   a   valuable  piece  of  soil  that   will  give 


GENTIANA     ACAULIS     AS     AN     EDGING     IN     A     HERTFORDSHIRE     GARDEN. 


drainage.  September  and  October  are  best  for  planting, 
though  the  autumn  generally  is  good.  Late  spring  and 
flowering-time  in  particular  are  bad  for  the  work.  Firm 
planting  is  essential.  Ordinary  and  loose  planting  do 
not  conduce  to  success,  w^hile  the  last  is  often  fatal  to  it. 
Planting  big  clumps  intact  is  a  mistake  and  a  fertile  source 
of  failure.  Eeduce  them  to  moderate-sized  pieces  of  three 
to  six  growths  each,  and  in  planting  bury  them  right  up 
to  the  leaves,  making  them  very  firm  in  position.  Tread 
them  in  ajter  planting  in  order  to  make  them  secure. 
We  have  used  our  feet,  the  spade  and  much  physical 
force,  turf  beater  and  garden  roller  repeatedly  in  the  case 
of  light  soils  in  order  to  ensure  firmness,  and  the  plants 
have  appeared  to  relish  it.  A  mistake  in  planting  this 
Gentian  is  that  of  allow  ng  the  growths  to  sprawl  loosely 
on  the  surface.  The  jilants  lioth  root  and  send  out  stolons 
(new  growth)  from  tlie  stems,  and  thr.sr  muf^f  al\va\'S  be 
buried.  Small  tufts  of  plants  regulate  their  own  growths 
if  they  have  been  rightly  treated  previously.  Take 
these  firmly  by  the  left  hand  and  get  them  well  home 
before  firming  the  soil  about  them.  The  plant  is  often 
a  success  planted  as  a  broad  edging  (see  illustration), 
and.  so  grown,  when  in  fiower  the  garden  cannot  boast 
of  any  finer  ornament.  Finally,  select  an  open  spot. 
Sun  is  life  to  it ;  shade  is  doom.  As  the  subject  is  season- 
able, we  have  dealt  mth  it  freely,  since  many  fail  to  make 
of  it  a  complete  success. 

TREES    AND     SHRUBS. 

A     QUICK-GROWING     EVERGREEN     TO     FORM     A 

HEDGE  {E.  /;.).— Your  friend  cannot  do  belter  than 
plant  til*'  common  Holly  to  form  a  hedge.  It  is  not  so 
quick  growing  as  Privet,  but  forms  a  better  hedge  and 
has  a  much  better  appearance.  Escallonia  macrantha 
is  a  good  flowering  evergreen,  but  it  is  oidy  suitable  for 
hedges  in  the  mildest  parts  of  the  country. 

CLIMBING  PLANTS  FOR  A  WALL  {E.  S.).— The 
following  plants  are  suitable  for  planlirg  against  a  wall 
with  an  easterly  aspect :  Hydrangea  ix\\\^i  ma.  Jam.  i  \  m 
nudiflorum,  Eosa  bracteata.  Clematis  montana  and 
C.  montana  rubens,  all  deciduous  ;  and  Ceanothus  rigidus, 
C.  thyrsiflorus,  C.  Veitchianus,  Camellia  japonica  and 
Escallonia  macrantha,  evergreen.  For  a  north  wall 
Ivies    in    variety    (evergreen).    Clematis    Jackniani    and 


ynu,  with  good  cultivation,  valuable  crops  for 
all  time.  If  the  land  is  only  to  be  cropped  for  a  year  or 
t  wo.  it  would  not  be  worth  botliering  about.  If  you  decide 
to  carrv  out  the  work,  let  the  ground  be  trenched  2A  feet 
deep.  Add  to  the  soil  as  trenching  goes  on  a  libend 
dressing  of  freslfly  fallen  ftaves,  road  grit  (with  no  tar  in) 
horse  or  stable  manure,  a  slight  sprinlding  of  common 
salt.  When  the  trenching  is  fmished  add  a  liberal  spnnk- 
ling  of  lime  to  the  surface  of  the  soil.  You  may  plant  a 
few  rows  of  Broad  Beans  as  soon  as  the  trenching  is  over, 
and  you  will  have  a  good  earlv  crop.  The  land  will 
be  ready  for  other  crops  in  spring.  If  water  logged, 
drainage  must  be  provided. 


MISCELL.\NEOUS. 

ACETYLENE  GAS  PLANT  REFUSE  {G.  E.  F.).— We 
know  of  a  garden  where  for  fifteen  years  lime  from  an 
acetylene  gas  plant  has  been  used  with  success.  We 
wish,  however,  to  give  a  word  of  warning  :  do  not  put  this 
lime  in  a  pot.  The  infinitesimal  amount  of  gas  left  in  the 
carbide  refuse  does  no  harm  in  the  open,  but  can  do 
miscliief  if  confined  in  a  pot.  It  may  be  applied  between 
October  and  March.  Refuse  straight  from  the  plant 
may  be  sprinkled  over  the  ground  providing  the  ground  is 
uncropped. 

WEEDS  ON  LAWNS  {E.  R.).—Ml  that  can  be  done 
for  your  lawai  is  to  remove  very  weedy  patches  and  make 
up  with  new  grass,  then  rake  over  with  a  strong  iron- 
toothed  rake  and  collect  any  weeds  that  are  torn  out. 
Afterwards  give  a  good  dressing  of  bone-meal  and  follow 
this  up  next  May  with  a  light  dressing  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  WEEDS  (J?.  W.  P.,  Ealing).— 
It  is  no  use  applying  either  la^vn  sand  or  weed-killer  to 
the  allotment  land  you  are  digging.  The  best  plan  would 
be  to  dig  out  any  Docks  or  other  coarse  weeds  and  leave 
them  to  dry  for  a  few  weeks.  Then  mow  all  coarse  grass 
off  with  a  scythe  and  trench  the  ground  at  least  li  feet 
deep,  burying  from  3  inches  to  4  inches  of  the  surface 
soil  and,  incidentally,  the  weeds  with  it.  The  grass  and 
coarse  weeds  should  be  burnt  when  dry  enough. 

NAME  OF  PLANT.— J.  Ji.— A  garden  form  of  Chrysan- 
themum sinensi'. 
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POULTRY     NOTES 

By    W.     POWELL-OWEN,     F.B.S.A. 


IF  the  splendid  laying  merits  of  Indian  Runner 
ducks  were  more  wdely  known,  this  active 
breed  would  b;  v,:ry  extensively  kept. 
Why  Not  Keep  Ducks  ?— The  ideal 
range  for  a  flock  of  laying  ducks  is  im- 
doubtedly  a  mixture  of  pasture,  woodland  and 
stream.  Amid  such  surrotmdings  the  ducks  obtain 
plenty  of  natural  food,  and  from  spring  to  late 
autumn  need  but  a  tea  of  wet  mash  per  diem. 
I  have  seen  ducks  kept  very  successfully  in  con- 
fined quarters  even  in  back  gardens  but  they  are 
destined  more  for  those  sites  where  range  is  gcod  and 
pmple.  Sw^mm'ng  water  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary although  it  is  an  advantage  for  the  bre  ding 
stock  in  hea%'y  varieties  like  the  Aylesbtu-y  or 
Pekin.  Indian  Runners  are  "land"  breeds, 
and  do  well  as  regards  both  laying  and  breeding 
without  swimming  water.  Those  who  have  but  a 
small  orchard  will  find  it  very  suitable  for  a  limited 
number  of  ducks,  but  any  with  unlimited  range 
can  keep  most  profitably  several  large  flocks. 

Selecting  a  Breed. — Where  one  desires  eggs 
in  plenty  it  is  hard  to  beat  the  White  Indian 
Rtmner.  I  always  recommend  the  Whites 
because  they  are  self-colotu-ed  and  easy  to  breed 
true.  The  Fawn-and-Whitts  are  more  difficult 
to  breed  as  regards  piurity  of  colotu's,  although 
they  are  splendid  layers.  The  White  Runner 
attracts  me  because  I  know  what  a  wonderful 
forager  it  is  providing  one  selects  the  active, 
upright  type.  But  many  prefer  a  dual-purpose 
duck,  and  to  them  I  recommend  the  Buff  Orpington, 
which  is  a  good  layer  aid,  being  heavier,  is  suitable 
for  the  table.  For  the  production  of  table  duck- 
lings exclusively  the  Aylesbury  stands  out,  and 
crosses  with  it,  but  this  breed  is  a  very  poor  layin? 
one,  and  I  think  that  modern  methods  bid  u,; 
to  select  "  all-rotmders "  in  poultry  rather  than 
exclusively  table  breeds,  so  that  we  can  get  both 
eggs  and  flesh  combined.  The  Aylesbmy  may  be 
likened  to  the  Dorking,  the  Runner  to  the  Leghorn, 
and  range  would  be  wasted  on  the  former,  as  it  is 
not  a  forager  and  does  not  go  far  afield. 

The  Ideal  Laying  Duck. — When  a  person  reads 
of  t lie  t  xtraordinary  laying  performances  of  Runneri 
he  often  falls  into  the  trap  of  thinking  that  all 
ducks  are  fine  egg  producers.  That  is  not  so, 
and  all  Runner  ducks  do  not  excel  as  layers. 
In  this  breed  there  are  strains  that  boast  of 
Aylesbury  or  Pekin  blood,  which  lessens  egg 
production  and  foraging  power  considerably. 
When  the  boom  in  Wliite  Rimners  came  in,  every 
flock  of  white-coloured  ducks  in  the  land  I  should 
think  was  mated  to  a  White  Rvmner  drake.  This 
to  satisfy  the  overwhelming  demand  for  stock. 
As  a  result  our  Runners  of  to-day  in  some  strains 
take  on  all  shapes  from  the  flat-keeled  Aylesbury 
to  the  boat-shaped  Pekin.  The  true  type  of  the 
Runner  is  after  the  shape  of  a  "  Perrier  "  bottle — 
upright  and  active — and  a  "  rimner  "  as  agamst 
a  "  waddler." 

Description  of  the  Runner. — The  fancy  type 

calls  for  the  legs  to  be  carried  well  back  in  order 
to   secure    the    upright    carriage.     But    that    cuts 


away  the  abdomen  !  I  prefer  to  follow  the 
"  Perrier-bottle "  body  type,  but  to  have  with 
it  a  developed  abdomen,  since  abdominal  capacity 
is  essential  in  any  would-be  htav>'  layer.  Some 
of  our  strains  of  Rimners  are  "waddlers"  until 
you  chase  them,  and  then  the  ducks  condescend 
to  stand  upright  ;  the  ideal  is  a  duck  that  is 
always  more  or  less  upright.  Another  advantage 
of  this  "  rtmning  "  type  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
duck  can  travel  and  make  full  use  of  the  free 
range  provided,  thereby  reducing  the  food  biU. 
.\nother  great  failing,  in  my  opinion,  of  some 
strains  is  the  unappetising  green-shelled  eggs. 
I  am  a  staunch  supporter  of  white-egg  Runners, 
and  advise  one  and  all  to  incubate  the  white- 
sheUed  eggs  only  and  to  use  drakes  hatched  out 
of  white  eggs.  Avoid  tliick-headed  Runners 
with  rounded  and  raised  skulls  and  low  carried 
eyes  ;  the  latter  should  be  high  up  in  the  skull, 
and  the  skull  should  be  flat  and  in  a  straight  line 
with  the  bill.  A  thin,  graceful  neck  is  also  a 
desirable  point. 

Use  of  Outbuildings. — Ducks  do  not  call  for 
extensive  plant  ;  any  outhouse  that  is  roomy, 
light  and  well  ventilated  can  be  converted  into  a 
duck-house.  A  disused  shed,  stable  or  even  pig- 
sty will  be  ideal,  whereas  if  a  structure  must  be 
buUt,  only  a  low  one  is  necessary.  In  deciding 
how  many  ducks  a  given  house  wiU  accommodate, 
I  prefer  to  allow  each  duck  five  or  six  square  feet 
of  floor  space,  a  structure  lo  feet  long  by  lo  feet 
deep  being  large  enough  for  about  twenty  ducks. 
Many  keep  their  ducks  in  an  ordinary  wire-netting 
enclosure,  not  providing  houses,  but  allowing  them 
to  sleep  on  the  grass  without  any  protection. 
I  prefer  to  have  houses,  although  I  do  know 
several  who  practise  the  other  plan.  One  can, 
however,  economise  in  housing  where  one  is  forced 
to  erect  by  having  a  kind  of  shelter.  This  should 
be  boarded  in  at  the  back  and  ends  and  roof, 
while  the  front  can  consist  of  boarding  2  feet  up 
from  the  bottom  with  netting  above.  I  wish  to 
see  grovmd  draughts  avoided,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  prefer  a  well  ventilated  interior,  as  ducks 
need  it,  being  warm  blooded. 

Management  of  Ducks — Ducks  are  not  sub- 
jected to  the  htmdred  and  one  ailments  which 
ordinary  hens  meet  with.  They  can  also  be 
confined  in  wire-netting  runs  but  2  feet  or  so  high. 
There  is  a  weak  part  of  the  duck,  however,  and  I 
refer  to  the  leg.  Ducks  readily  fall  victims  to 
leg  troubles  if  they  are  kept  on  cold  or  damp 
floors  and  if  they  are  overfat  internally — the 
liver  going  wTong  in  the  latter  instance.  That  is 
why  I  prefer  to  avoid  risks  by  having  a  dry  floor 
covered  with  a  good  depth  of  litter — hay,  straw, 
leaves,  sawdust  or  the  like,  or  a  mixture.  One 
way  of  making  litter  last  longer  is  to  use  it  freely 
to  a  depth  of  6  inches  or  9  inches.  Soiled  parts 
should  be  removed  frequently  and  a  little  fresh 
put  down.  On  fine  days  the  material  can  be 
placed  in  the  open  to  dry,  being  put  back  at  night 
before  the  ducks  return  home.  Attached  to  the 
house  I  like  to  see  a  low  netting  enclostnre  for  use 
as  an  assembly  place.  In  the  morning  the  house 
is  opened  and  those  ducks  that  have  laid  can  go 
into  the  assembly-run,  the  house  being  available 
in  like  manner  for  these  that  have  not  laid  but 
intend  to. 

The  Laying  of  Ducks. — .\s  a  rule  ducks  lay 
very  early  in  the  morning  from  2  a.m  to  6  a.m., 
but  on  some  days  several  will  lay  late.  If  there 
's  no  assemblv-run  and  the  ducks  are  allowed  to 


go  out  to  forage  directly  the  house  is  opened, 
their  eggs  will  be  laid  astray  and  be  lost.  In 
fact,  I  find  that  it  encourages  late  laying  or,  rather, 
spreads  the  natural  habit  of  laying  afield.  The 
ducks  should  be  released  from  the  asscmbl5--ruD 
about  9  or  9.30  in  the  morning,  and  on  their  return 
at  night  they  should  be  given  their  tea  of  mash 
within  the  wire-netting  enclosure.  The  gate  to 
the  latter  can  then  be  shut,  and  after  the  ducks 
have  retired  for  the  night  the  house  can  be  closed. 
More  than  half  the  battle  depends  upon  keeping 
the  ducks  upon  systematic  lines,  from  which  there 
shotdd  be  no  marked  departru'e.  A  lot  depends 
upon  management  during  the  growing  stages. 
I  like  to  bring  up  the  youngsters  accustomed  to 
the  whistle,  so  that  at  feeding-time  they  will 
come  up  from  the  fields.  Then  as  they  reach 
maturity  management  is  simplified.  Where  ducks 
are  placed  in  their  permanent  quarters  for  laying 
they  shotdd  not  be  shifted  to  a  new  house,  nor 
should  they  be  unduly  disturbed. 

Feeding  for  Egg  Production.— .\s  mentioned, 
ducks  of  the  Runner  type  require  but  one  meal 
daily  (viz.,  a  tea  of  wet  mash)  from  spring  to  late 
summer.  Even  where  a  breakfast  is  provided 
I  have  known  them  refuse  it  in  their  desire  to  go 
and  forage  on  their  happy  himting  grounds.  In 
the  winter  one  must  feed  well  to  obtain  full  egg 
baskets.  For  breakfast  one  might  give  each  duck 
20ZS.  of  grain — scattered  on  the  grass  or  in  a  shallow 
pan  of  water.  For  tea  each  duck  should  have 
40ZS.  of  wet  mash.  The  latter  shotdd  be  made 
btdky  by  the  addition  of  plenty  of  boiled  minced 
green  food,  and  should  contain  up  to  20  per  cent, 
of  fish  or  meat  meal.  .A.t  all  meals  drinking 
water  should  be  kept  handy,  as  ducks  prefei 
the  "eat  and  drink"  policy.  One  should  also 
see  that  they  have  plenty  of  grit  and  shell  kept 
always  before  them  in  saucers.  Oats,  2lb.  ; 
wheat,  31b.  ;  and  kibbled  maize,  lib.  will  make 
a  good  grain  mixtiure,  and  the  egg-laying  mash 
might  consist  of  2lb.  of  bran,  41b.  of  middlings, 
61b.  of  Sussex  grotmd  oats,  4lb.  of  boiled  green 
food  and  31b.  of  fish-meal,  the  whole  being  elried 
off  with  more  middlings. 

Intensive  Methods  ? — In  the  winter  ducks 
should  be  allowed  free  range  and  not  be  confined 
like  the  laying  hen  on  days  when  it  is  wet  or  when 
the  ground  is  damp.  But  they  shotdd  always 
come  home  even  if  soaked  through,  and  like 
eh-owned  rats,  to  a  nice  dry  bedding.  It  is  an 
advantage,  nevertheless,  from  the  view-point  of 
increased  egg  production  to  have  handy  near  the 
house  a  dry  shelter  where  they  may  take  refuge,  if 
thev  so  desire,  from  unfavourable  elements. 


ADVICE    O.V    POULTRY    MATTERS. 

Mr.  W.  Powell-Owen,  Tke  Gardex  Poultry 
Expert,  will  be  pleased  to  answer,  free  of  charge,  any 
question  dealing  with  poultry-keeping.  A  stamped 
and  addressed  envelope  should  be  enclosed,  when  a 
lengthy  and  detailed  reply  will  be  posted  promptly. 
Communications  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  W.  Powell- 
Owen,  care  of  The  Garden,  20,  Tai'istock  Street. 
Strand,  W.C.2.  Samples  of  foods  {report  thereon  and 
suggested  use),  is.  6rf.  ;  post-mortems,  2S.  6rf.  each. 
Send  samples  and  dead  fowls  (latter  by  rail  and  letters 
under  separate  cover)  direct  to  W.  Powell-Owen, 
"  Powell-Owen  "  Poultry  Bureau,  47A,  High  Street. 
Hampstcad,  N.W.-^. 
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HEBDITGHS 
POULTRY  FOODS 

SpBCially   prepared  for 

Egg  Production  aud 

Chick  Rearing. 


THE  tCLlPSE  LAYING 
MEAL,  Guaranteed  the 
best  Poultry  Meal  on  the 
Market.    21/-  per  cwt. 


■■  H.H."  POULTRY  MEAL. 

For       Growing       Stock. 
21/-  per  cwt. 

"  PEERLESS"  BISCUI  T 
MEAL.      33/-  per  cwt. 

■ARCADIA"  BISCUIT 
MEAL.  25  per  cent. 
Meat.    33/-  per  cwt. 

•UTOPIA"  BISCUIT 
MEAL.  25 per  cent.  Fish 
Meal.    33/-  per  cwt. 

DRY  MASH,  best  auality. 
22/- per  cwt. 

ECLIPSE  ^RY  CHICK 
FOOD.  For  Baby  Chicks. 
31  /6  per  cwt . 

Eclipse  Dry  Chick  Food  saves 
labojr.  saves  trouble,  saves 
expense,  saves  the  chicks,  and 
saves  the  profits. 

WESSEX     DRY    CHICK 

FOOD.  For  older  Chicks. 

31/6  per  cwt. 

MIXED  CORN    for  adult 

fowls.  21/-  per  cwt. 
SUSSEX  GROUND  OATS. 

34/6  per  cwt.,  carr.  paid. 


Catalogue  of  Poultry    Al>pli- 

ances  and  a  Lanie  R<inge  or 

Poultry      Houses      is       Sent 

Post     Free. 


A  Splendid  Poultry  House 

FOR     THE     GARDEN 


IS     THE 


n 


DREADNOUGHT 


n 


Size,  6ft.  long,  4rT.  wide,  4ft.  high. 


The  Di'eadnousht  is  built  (on  a  strong  frame),  of  Best  Swedish  Deal  Boards,  tongued  .ind 
orooved  and  V-jointed.  Strons  well-hinged  door,  slidinK  np-and-down  shutter  over  w-indow 
which  is  protected  with  wire  netting  of  one  inch  mesh.  Hen  doorat  the  end,  two  siibstantial 
perches.  The  house  is  well  nuide  and  sent  out  ia  sections  w"'!  screws  tor  erecting.  Ihe 
Sost  3  only  75/-  Floor  21/-  extra.  Tliree  Dreadnoughts  for  £10  18  6  Six  for  «21  12  O 
Carriage  paid  in  England  and  Wales.  Prompt  despatch.  If  it  is  desired  to  have  the  house 
pickled,  the  cost  is  1/6  in  tlie  £  extra. 


HARRY    HEBDITCH, 


Desk 
K, 


MARTOGK,  SOMERSET 


Britain's  Premier  Poultry  Appliance  Makers^ 

Poultry  Appliance  Makers  to  HM.  THE  KING  &  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 
I'oitlfry  Appliance  Makers  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  etc. 


ORDERS  VALUE  £2 
AND  OVER  ARESENT 
RAIL  CARRIAGE  PAID 
TO  ANY  STATION 
IN  THE  UN  ITED 
KINQDOM. 


DARWINS.  per  100 

Aesculapius,  deep  violet    ..          ..  15/- 

Amazone,  cream  flushed  blue        .  .  8/- 

Antony  Roozen,  full  rose  ..          ..  8/6 

Ascanio,  beautiful  mauve  . .          .  .  15/- 

Bartigon,  eaiiaine  ..          ..          ..  16/- 

Carl  Becker,  violet  rose,  large      . .  9/- 

Cordelia,  glowing  crimson  violet  , .  15/- 

Dolores,  slatey  blue             . .          .  .  25/- 

Donders,  rich  dark  crimson           ..  8/- 

Dorothy,  blush  white  and  heliotrope  12/- 

Dream,  silvery  heliotrope  . .          . .  16/- 

Edmee,  cherry  red  . ,          .  .  8/- 

Electra,  silvery  rose            . .          . .  8/- 

Flambeau,  rosy  scarlet                   ..  10/- 

Qeefs,  puiplish  blue,  handsome    . .  7/6 

Giovanne,  deep  rose            .  .          .  .  8/- 

Grand  IVIaitre,  rich  violet.  .          ,.  8/6 

Gudin,  soft  lilac       ..          ,.          ..  7/6 

Qustave  Dore,  silvery  cerise  pink.  .  9/- 

H.  J.  Elwes,  lovely  pale  pink       . .  8/6 

James  Douglas,  beautiful  rose    ..  8/- 

John  Waterep,  silvery  mauve       .  .  8/6 

Jupiter,  glossy  crimson       .  .          .  .  7/6 

Kate  Greenaway,  lilac  rose  on  white  7/6 

King  Harold,  dark  maroon  crimson  9/6 

Landelle,  rosy  pink. .          ..          ..  12/- 

L'lngenue,  rosy  white         ..          ..  17/6 

Louise,  soft  pink      ..          ..          ..  10/6 

Loveliness,  satiny  rose       ..          ..  10/6 

Marconi,  handsome  deep  claret    ..  14/- 

Margaret,  delicate  blush   . .          . .  9/6 

Mark  Twain,  rosy  heliotrope  7/6 

Mauve  Claire,  soft  lilac  mauve    .  .  9/- 

May  Queen,  bright  soft  rose          .  .  9/- 

Millicette,  beautiful  mauve           . .  20/- 

Mrs.  Cleveland,  delicate  blush    . .  8/- 


WATERER'S    CLEARANCE    OFFER 

CHOICE    MAY-FLOWERING   TULIPS 

ALL  FIRST  Size  FLOWERING  BULBS  grown   at    our 
TWYFORD     NURSERIES. 

WE  GEOW  LARGE  AKEAS  OF  THESE  MAGNIFICENT  TULIPS,  AND  OUR 
NURSERIES  DURING  THE  FLOWERING  PERIOD  HAVE  BEEN  REFERRED 
PATCH  OF  CONTINENTAL  LANDSCAPE.  MANY  OF  THEhE 
ARE    NOT    OFTEN    SEEN    OFFERED    IN    THIS     COUNTRY. 

COTTAGE.  per  100 

Acuminata,  distinct,  spiral  petals  .       7/6 

7/6 


TO    AS    A 
VARIETIES 


per  100 
.      10/- 
7/6 
7/6 
,  .      14/- 


Mrs.  Krelage,  soft  rose     .. 

Nauticus,  dark  cerise  rose. . 

Nora  Ware,  silvery  lilac    .. 

Orion,  brilliant  dark  scarlet 

Painted  Lady,  white  shaded  helio- 
trope 

Phyllis,  dove  grey   .. 

Psyche,  rich  rose 

Purple  Perfection,  glossy  maroon 
purple 

Queen  of  Roses,  carmine  rose 

Ravenswing,  purplish  black 

Rev.  H.  E»/bank,  silvery  heliotrope 

Salmon  King,  rich  salmon  rose    . . 

St.  Simon,  darii  violet 

Suzon,  rosy  flesh 

Tak  van  Pooptvliet,  salmon  rose. . 

Therese  Schwartz,  heliotrope  on 
wliito 

The  Bishop,  deep  rich  blue  1/-  each 

The  First,  deep  pink 

The  Sultan,  glossy  maroon  black. . 

Vallambrosa,  silvery  rose 

Velvet  Gem,  glossy  maroon 

Whistler,  vivid  crimson  maroon  . . 

White  Queen,  white  faintly  tinged 
blusli 

William  Copeland  (Sweet  Lavender)  10/6 

Yellow  Perfection,  light  bronzey 
yellow 

Zulu,  ricli  purple  black 

Waterer's  Superb  Palette 
Mixture,  comprising  many  gems 
from  our  unique  collection,  all 
excellent  forms  and  flowering  bulb; 


7/6 
9/- 
8/6 

30/- 

9/- 
25/- 
12/6 

7/6 
17/6 
17/6 
10/- 

12/6 
1    — 

12/6 
7/6 
8/- 

24/- 

10/- 

12/- 


21/- 
17/6 


8/6 


Billietiana,  yellow,  scarlet  base    _ 
Boadicea,  rich  mahogany  red,  1/-  each 
Bouton  D'Or,  rich  gold 
Carnation  (an  improved  Picotee). . 
Didieri,  carmine  pink 
Didieri  Alba,  creamy  white 

Ellen  Willmott        

Emerald  Gem,  s.almon  orange     .. 
Gesneriana  Ixioides,  clear  yellow 

,,     Lutea  Pallioa,  clearest  yellow 

,,  Rosea,  rosy  carmine. . 
Goliath,  silvery  Ulac  rose  . . 
Inglescombe  Pink,  delicate  pink. . 

,,       Yellow,  canary  yellow 
Leghorn  Bonnet,  straw  yellow 
Lord  Byron,  purpUsh  red  . . 
Louis    XIV.,    purple    and    golden 

bronze         ..         ..  1/- each 

Mauriana,  glowing  scarlet. . 
Mrs.    W.    O.    Wolseley,  brilliant 

scarlet 
Picotee.  white  edged  pink  . . 
Pride  of  Inglascombe,  white  edged 

rose 
Queen  Alexandra,    soft    primrose 
Retrof  lexa,  bright  yellow  . . 
Rosalind,  rich  crimson  scarlet 
Royal   White,   pure    wliitc    yellow 

centre 
Scarlet    Emperor,    large    brilliant 

scarlet 
Striped     Beauty,     deep     crimson, 

flaked  rose 
Viridiflora,  the  Green  Tulip 


9/- 

7/6 

7/6 

7/6 

10/- 

8/6 

14/- 

12/6 

8/6 

14/- 

10/- 

7/6 

10/6 

17/6 

10/- 

10/- 
6/6 

14/- 
10/- 
10/6 

7/6 

15/- 
25/- 

17/6 

14/- 


HEBDITGHS 

SPECIAL  POULTRY 
FOODS 

are  used  by  Poultry  Keepers 
all  over  the  Kingdom. 

BEST     QUALITY     FISH 

MEAL.  26/- per  cwt. 
GRANULATED  MEAT. 

No.  1,  30/-  per  cwt. 

No.  2,  27/6  per  cwt. 
MEAT        AND        BONE 

MEAL.    27/6  per  cwt 

BONE  MEAL. 

21/-  per  cwt. 


CLOVER  HAY  MEAL. 
11/6  per  cwt. 

PEAT    MOSS. 

7/6  per   cwt.      Prepared 

fine,  specially  tor  Poultry. 

FLINT  GRIT.  51-  per  cat. 

COCKLE  SHELL. 

8/-  per  cwt.   

The  above  prices  in- 
clude sacks,  are  free  on 
rail  and  carriage  for- 
ward, with  the  exception 
of  Sussex  Oats  which 
are  carriage    paid. 

Our  mixtures  are  guar- 
anteed absolutely  free  from 
grit,  Castor  bean,  Cotton 
Seed  residue,  or  any  injuri- 
ous matter. 

IT  IS  IMPORTANT  THAT  VOU 
GIVE  YOUR  NEAREST  STATION 


The    Catalogue    is  Sent    Free 

i.nd   Post    Free.     Send  your 

addtess  on  a  post  card  and 

get  it 


OTHER    SPECIALITIES  : 
RHODODENDRONS. 
AZALEAS    AND    CHOICE 
ORNAMENTALS, 
HERBACEOUS    AND 
ALPINE     PLANTS, 
FRUIT    TREES, 
ROSES, 
SEEDS,    Etc. 


per  100 
Waterer's  Superb  Cottage 
Mixture,  comprising  a  selection 
from  our  most  complete  collection, 
one  of  the  finest  extant,  all  flower- 
ing bulbs 8/6 


EARLY    SINGLE. 

La  Reine,  white  tinged  rose 
Prince  of  Austria,  orange,  scarlet 

and  bulf 
Proserpine,  rich  rosy  carmine 
Yellow  Prince,  pale  yellow 


DOUBLE. 

Blue  Flag,  maguiflcent  deep  mauve 

Lucretia,  bright  rose 

Couronne    D'Or,    yellow    flushed 

orange 
Murillo,  blush 
La  Candeur,  fine  white 
Rex  Rubrorum,  deep  bright  red. . 
Finest  Mixed  Double 

DAFFODILS. 

Emperor,  Large  bulbs 
Empress,  large  bulbs 
Horsfieldii,  large  bulbs 
Mixed  Singles,  large  bulbs 
Victoria,  large  bulbs 
Barrii  Conspicuus.  . 
Orange  Phoenix 
Double  von  Sion 
Pheasant  Eye 
Ornatus 
Finest  Mixed  Doubles 


10/6 

16/- 
25/- 
12/6 


25/- 
12/6 

17/6 
12/6 
17/6 

15/- 
12/6 


15/- 

18/- 

14/- 

7/6 

17/6 

10/- 

18/- 

15/- 

6/6 

8/- 

10/- 


A     BEAUTIFUL     FLOWER     IN      EVERY      BULB. 


JOHN  WATERER,  SONS  &  CRISP,  LIMITED.,  The  Nurseries,  TWYFORD,  BERKS 


ALSO     OF      BAGSHOT,     SURREY       AND      LONDON. 


THE  GARDEN. 
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TKEV  ARE  THE  B^ST  AND  CHEAPEST 

ALL     HANDMADE. 

ARTISTIC  FERN  PANS 
AND     BULB      BOWLS. 

State  guantitUa   and  sizes  required,  andhaxc 
"Carriage  Paid"  quotation,  or  write  for  Price 

List— FREE 
RICHARD  8ANKEY&    SON,    LTD. 

Royal  Potteries,  Buwiell,  Nottingham 


To  keep  your  trees  clean  and 
healthy  during  the  winter  ;  to 
ensure  healthy,  vigorous  growth 
and    good    crops    next    season, 

SPRAY  YOUR  FRUIT  TREES 
■wibh - 

COOPER  S 

-WIT^TER   FLUID 

Kills  moss  and  lichen  ;  removes  .oost 
rough  bark.  Non-poisonous.  Easy  to  use. 
Economical.      ;:      Of   agents    everywhere. 

Sole  Manitfacturers : 
A'M.  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS,  LTD.,  BERKHAMSTEL 


A  CARNATION    FINER    THAN    ANY  OTHER    WHITE 

is  ■white:     X>e:AlKSIL<  (Unanimous    Award    of   JKrit'.      Other   great    advances  are   LADY  INVERFORTH 

(tlie   hidiii'    carnation),    old    rose    s.ilmon ,     LOrtD    LAMBOURNE,  the   deepest   scarlet;     Mrs.  R.  GERRiSH.the 

new  aijrifcjt  colour  ;  SHEILA  QREER,  improved  Fire  Glow  ,  all  5- each.     Spring  delivery,  the  5  for  24  6,  ciirriage  paid 

Spscial  offer  of  6  extra  good  plants  of  old  favourite  var  eties,  just  coming  into  flower  for  Xmas,  in  6in.  pots.  t"r 
21/-,  carriage  paid:  0  ditto  in  Sin.  pots,  14'6,  carriage  paid.  Particulars  of  these,  a.5  well  as  Carnations  for  the  open 
border,  published  in  our  catalogue,  post  free. 

STUART  LOW  &  CO.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  ENFIELD,  Middx. 


YOUR 
LAWNS  & 
PLAYING 
FIELDS 


% 


LET  US  HELP  YOU  TO 
'improve  THEIR  CONDITION 

'CLIMAX"  Lawn  Sand 

Kills  DAIS1K3,  PLANTAINS, 
MOSS,  and  other  stiallow-rooted 
weeds,  and  Fertilizes  Grass. 


-lib.  tin  to  dress  loo  square  yards,  10/- 
I  J  cwt.  cask  35/-,   carriage  paid. 


''WIKEHAM" 

Weed  Eradicator 

The   lool  that    KILLS   Daodelion?, 
ant  other  large  weeds.     As  recom- 
mended by  N.  Stephney  Rawson, 
12/6  each,  or  with  sufficient  poison 
to  Uil]  :o  ooo  weeds  17.'6,  post  free. 


Garden 
Supplies,  Ltd. 

Boundary  ChemicalCo. 

Cranmer  St., 
LiverpooL 


TO  DAFFODIL  CONNOISSEURS 

FOUR    SPECIAL    BARGAINS. 

King  Alfred 5,  6  per  doz.,  40/- 


100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 


Madame  de  Graff       . .        . .      2/9  "per  doz.,  18/- 

Glory  of  Lisse  .  .        . .        . .      2/-  per  doz.,  13/- 

Leedsii  WliiteLady  ..        ..      2.6  per  doz.,  18/- 

100  each  of  the  four  varieties  for  £1  4s..  carriage  paid.    The 
Bulbs  are  hand  selected,  healthy,  and  true  to  name. 

J.  M.  CRAWFORD,  F.R.H.S  ,  Highf ie  d,  Barassie,  Ayrshire 


AUCTION    SALES    OF 

BVLBS.    KOSES.  HERBACEOUS  AND    KOCK   PLANTS, 

EHODODENDROSS.  AZALEAS,  FRUIT  TREES,  PALMS, 

CAEXATIONS    Etc. 

EVERY   nflONDAY,   WEDNESDAY  &  FRIDAY,  by 

PROTHEROE   &    MORRBS, 

at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67    &   68,    CHEAPSIDE,     E.G. 2 

Catalogues  on  application. 


WINTER  WASH 


EUREKA 

CAU5TIC     ALKALI 

THE    MOST  EFFECTIVE  WASH     FOR    FRUIT  TREES     Ac. 
'   IN    K6   TINS     FOR    10    TO    16   GALLS    OF  WASH. 
WORM    KILLER.     LAWN  SAND    &    GARDEN    SUNDRIES 


OnlyAilllrns:  T9HLINS0N  k  HAVWARD  LtfltlNCOLN;; 


DUX    AND     DRAKES 


j> 


Grand  lot  of  1919  and  1920  White  Runner  Ducks  and 
Drakes,  and  a  few  Drakes  from  my  1919  Dairy  Show,  etc., 
winning  Buff  Orpington  Ducks.  Also  Golden,  Silver.  White 
Wyandottes  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns  and  Black 
Wvandotte  Bantams.  Over  .500  prizes  won.   Moderate  prices. 

SYDNEY  HILLER,   F.B.S.A. 

CLEVELAND  POULTRY  FARM,  STANDON,  Herts 


A   BOON    TO  GARDENERS 


THE  Slade  Sectional  Garden  Frame  is 
a  real  boon  to  Gardeners.  It  is  the 
means  to  more  produce  and  more  profit. 
Weil  constructed,  portable,  extensible  to 
any  length,  easily  dismantled,  conserves 
maximum  quantity  of  natural  heal,  proof 
against  rot,  damp,  vermin,  etc. — these  are 
some  of  the  advantages  of  the  Slade  Frame. 
There  are  some  more  interesting  details  in 
booklet  "  B,  '  which  you  can  obtain  by 
writing.      Do  it  now. 

SLADE 

SECrrONAL       3 

GARDEN  FRAME 

The  SLADE  SYNDICATE  LTD. 

(Proprietors  :  E.  J.  \V.  Slade 
and  M.  W.  Slade). 

S5,  Surrey  St.,  Strand,   W.G.  2. 


PRICES 

FREE     ON 


RAIL 


Type  A. — Single  Frame,  two  lights,  size 

4ft.  by  3ft.  by  15in.  by  9in.,  as  illustrated. 

£2    9s.    6d. 

Type  A. — Double  frame,  four  lights,  size 
8ft.  by3ft.  byl5in.  by9in.  -  £4  13s.  Od. 

Quotations  (including  Carriaae  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom)    will    be    furnished    on    request. 


II Ill 


i 


GHEALS'  DAHLIAS 

of  Wonld-v\^ide  Rergown 


NEW  STAR  DAHLIAS 

introduced  by  them  are  proving  the  MoST  Popular 

of  all.      We  grow  only  the  very  best  of  all   sections 

and  our  display  last  autumn    was  a   Marvel  to  all 

who  saw  them. 

POT  ROOTS  can  be  supplied  now  in  quantity  for 
early  planting,  or  Green  Plants  in  Spring. 

Illustrated  Catalogue    of   Dahlias    POST  FREE 

J.   CHEAL   &    SONS,    LTD. 

THE     NURSERIES  CRAWLEY 


hi.  J.  JONES' 

Catalogue  of  his  GOLD   MEDt^L  collections  of 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS,      HARDY 
PHLOX    and     MICHAELMAS    DAISIES 

now  ready.  Ttiis  contains  much  useful  information, 
also  select  list  of  other  interesting  and  popular  hardy 
subjects  for  the  garden. 

Post  free,  2d.  stamp. 

Ryecroft  Nurseries,  Lewisham,s.E.i3 


BORDER   CARNATIONS 

of  the  finest  varieties,  including  Elizabeth  Schiffner,  L.ady 
Hermoine  (Leander),  etc.,  from  18-  doz.,  as  well  as  tlie  best 
PERPETUAL   CARNATIONS    for    Border    Planting, 

of   which  we  make   a  special  offer  in  oitr   new  Illustrated 
Catalogue,  post  free. 

STUART  LOW  &  CO.,  Bush  Hill    Park, 

ENFIELO,     MIDDLESEX 
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LONG-LASTING    GARDEN    FRAMES 
THAT  YOUR  GARDENER  APPRECIATES 

Up-to-date  Gardeners  must  have   Frames  that  will  withstand  the  weather  vagaries — 
Frames  that  will  co-operate  with  the  gardener  s  care  in  the  splendid  results  obtained. 

Only    high     grade    materials     go    into    these    durable    Garden     Frames    made    by 

Boulton  &  Paul  of  Norwich. 
No  other  Horticultural  Wooden 
Frames  have  a  greater  reputation 
for  long  life  throughout  the  country 
than  these  frames  of  tested  strength. 


No.  H.  75. — The  fronts  are  11  in.  high, 
backs  22  in.  high.  The  frame  is  1  in. 
thick,  and  the  lights  IJ  in.,  glazed  with 
15  oz.  glass,  and  painted  two  coats. 
l-LightFrame,4ft.  by  6  ft..  £6  10s.  Od. 
2-Light  Frame,  8  ft.  by  6  ft.,  £9  5s.  Od. 
3  Light  Frame,  1 2  ft.  by  6  ft.,  £  1 2  2s.  6d. 
All  prices  include  packing. 


Telegrams  : — 
'Boulton,  Norwich. 


\  These  are  in  stock  ready  for  im-  | 

!  mediate  delivery.  Carriage  paid  to  : 

■  any  station  in  England  and  Wales.  i 

j  Write    for    our    List    of    Garden  • 

:  Frames  and    Small   Greenhouses.  > 

Enquiries  invited  for  Greenhouses, 
Conservatories,  Vinery  Ranges, 
Peach  Houses,  Carnation  Houses, 
Heating  Systems,  Garden  Frames, 
etc.,  of  all  descriptions,  with  requi- 
site accessories. 


No.  80. — This  is  an  Ideal  Frame  for 
Allotment  Holders  and  Smallholders. 
Size,  4  ft.  9  in.  by  3  ft.  9  in.  Sides  9  in. 
high.  Painted  two  coats  and  glazed  with 
1 5  oz.  glass.  Frames  also  supplied  in 
other  styles  and  sizes. 
Price:    £3    16s.  Od.,  including  packing. 


oulton  emu 

Works  and   Head  Offices,  NORWICH. 

London  Address  ■'    135-7.  Oueen  Victoria  Street,    E.C.4. 


.1^ 


Telephone  : — 
Norwich   &51. 


The  Finest  White  Carnation  '"-'-'«■»'"  ^"^ 


Garden,'   Nov.  6th 


(C 


WHITE    PEARL" 


has  no  rival  in  all  the  year  round  perpetual  Camcitioiis.  Look  out  for 
it  at  the  Carnation  SliowonNov.  3tlt!i  and  Dec.  1st:  also  for  Lady 
Inverforth  (the  ladies'  carnation).  Lopd  Lambourne  (th*?  best  deep 
red),  all  have  received  awards  of  merit.  Sheila  Greer  (the  imoroved 
Fire  Glow),  and  Mrs.  R.  Gerrish  (the  new  apricot  colour)  Particulars 
of  all  these  in  our  new  Illustrated  Catalo(5ue    po-^t  free. 

STUART  LOW  &  C0.,E5FllLTi'M.oSx 


You  can  INCREASE  your  Potato  Crop 
by  from  25".,  to  40  ,,   if  you    plant 

SCOTCH     SEED 
POTATOES 

We  can  supply  all  the  best  varieties  for  producing 
large  crops  of  good  quality.  Most  of  the  varieties 
we  offer  have  been  specially  grown  by  ourselves 
for  our  Seed  Trade,  and  alt  are  trom  the  best 
potato  growing  districts 

Setui  now  /ot  out  full  Ust  witJi  hrices 

Prompt   Delivery.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

THYNE  &  SON,  „;,tlZs,  DUNDEE 


WORTH  KNOWING 

"THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURISTS"  will 
forward,  post  free,  a  copy  of  any  of  the  under- 
mentioned Publications  : 

Pages 

"WaOOS"  HORTICJLTURAL  SUNDRIES   82    (lllListPat3d) 

GARDEN   SCHEMES  28 

FENCING  LUT  12 

"OLD  STONE"  44 

,,  "Manupes&Howto Apply"  24 

„  Poultry  and  Bee  Appliances    8 

Wm.  WOOD  &  SON,  Ltd. 

GARDEN     DESIGNERS    AND    CONTRACTORS 

TAPLOW,  BUCKS. 


/ 


>«A«Wli 


32nd   SEASON. 


^^. 


PLANTING   SEASON. 


i  SPECIALITIES. 

I  FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES 
1         HARDY    PERENNIALS 

I  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

^  IMMENSE   STOCK.         WELL  GROWN. 

SI  TRUE  TO    NAME. 

SS! 

m  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  on  application. 


il 


m 


m 


^ 


Plant  reliable  stock  and  ENSURE  SUCCESS. 


THE  BARNHAM  NURSERIES,  Ltd.  p 

BARNHAIVI     JUNCTION,    SUSSEX.  1 


m 


GEO.    JAGKMAN   &  SON, 

WOKING  NURSERIES, 
SURREY. 

{Established  over  a  Century.} 
Invite  in.spectioQ  of  their  large  ami  varied  stock  of 

ORNAMENTAL     TREES     AND     SHRUBS. 
ROSES,   CLIMBERS.  j 

FRUIT  AND  FOREST  TREES.  ! 

HERBACEOUS     AND     ALPINE     PLANTS 

200  Acres  of  Stock  to  select  from. 
Catalogues  free  on  Application. 


Advice  given  on  all    matters   appertaining  to 

LANDSCAPE   GARDENING 

and     Estate     Improvements. 


MRS.    PYM'S  FAMOUS   PLANTS 

GOOD    AND    CHEAP. 

24/-  worth  for  20/-     Any  quantity  sent.     All  post  free 
or  carriage  paid  passenger  train.     No   delay. 

Wallflowers,  all  colours,  separate  or  mixed  new  hybrids 

50,  2/-,  100,  3.-,  000,  12  -. 

Magnificent  Strong  Transplanted  Hardy  Perennials, 
Rockery  Plants,  Spring  Flowering  Plants,  Greenhouse 
Plants,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Vegetable  Plants,  etc. 
Catalogue  Free. 

PLAN  T     NO  W     FOR     S  UCCESS. 

MRS.  PYM,  F.R.H.S., 

10  VINE  HOUSE,  Woodston,  PETERBOROUGH 

Send  your   order   now   for 

THE   NEW    RASPBERRY 

LLOYO  GEORGE  PERPETUAL  FRUITING 

15/-  per  doz. 
Also  my  new  Violet,  20/-  per  doz.,  carriage  paid. 

J.   J.    KETTLE,    Violet   Farm,  GorFe    Mullen,    Dorset 

PATTISSON'S 
HORSE  (LAWN)  BOOTS 

You   will  need   boots  for  next  season. 

Why  not  have  your  old  ones  repaired  or  new  ones  made 

NOW,  AND   BE    READY  for  the  Mowing  Season? 

Orders  now  despatched  by  return. 

Pfice  Lists  from  the  Manufacturers  : 

H.PATTISSON  &  Co.,  SIreatham  Common,  S.W.I 6 

S  irrUATIOJJ     IHTAJJTEID. 

YOUTH   (18)   wants  work  on   Fruit   Farm, 

(one  with  vegetables  preferred)  in  the  Home  Counties,  and 
run  on  modern  lines.  Can  start  now  or  at  any  time  within 
ne.xt  three  months.  Used  to  outdoor  life,  with  experience  in 
vegetables  and  carpentry. — '•  X.  L.  F.,  Box  920,"  Samson. 
Clark  &  Co.,  Ltd  ,  58,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  1. 
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C529 
Price 


Work  in  Comfort 
with  warm  feet 

Vou  can  defy  the  damp  if  you  wear  a  pair  of 
CALOR  CLOGS.  They're  just  as  comfortable 
and  warm  as  boots,  but  they're  much  cheaper. 
With  a  pair  of  Calor  Clogs  you  can  work  in  the 
worst  weather,  and  still  have  dry  feet  at  the  end 
of  the  day.  Calor  Clogs  are  made  of  good  grain 
leather,  lined  with  felt.  Soles  are  of  wood. 
Well  finished  and  useful.  Formen  and  women. 
Price  8/11.  post  paid.     No.  C529. 

Also  in  lacine  Style  C524, 
Sizes  2  to  5    -     7/11      |      bizes  6  to  11     -    8/6 

Men  's  and  Women's  Watertight  Derbv  Clogs,  ai 
9/6.  12/6,  14/6  ;  Children's  L  logs,  from  4/1 1  ; 
Wellington  Clogs,  felt  lined  and  unlined,  16/6 
and  22  6:  Rubber  Wellingtons,  Men's  sizes. 
18/6  and  21/-.  Women's  sizes.  17/6  and  19/11, 
Children's,  from  12/6;  Men's  Long  Rubber 
Thigh  Boots.  21/-.    All  post  paid. 

Send  /or  our  free  Illustrated  Catalogitc. 

WM.  PATTERSON  &  SONS 

B89  OVERGATE  DUNDEE. 


« 


THE   SILVER    MEDAL 

HORSE  SHOE 
BOILER 

THE  PREMIER  HEATER  FOR  SMALL 
GREENHOUSES.  ENSURES  FULL  HEAT 
WITH      LEAST     FUEL     AND      ATTENTION 


COMPLETE      APPARATUS      NOW      FROM      STOCK. 

List  42    Fre«. 

CHAS.    P.    KINNELL    &    CO..    LTD.. 

65,  65a,  Southwark  St .  London,  S.E.  1. 


GROW  YOUR  OWN  VE( 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  ^« 

FERTILIZER 

FOR 


n^BLES  FREE  FROM  DISEASE  WITH 

^  GREENHOUSES. 

GARDENS. 
'  LAWNS.  &1 


N  T  E  D   ) 


THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  AND 
COMPLETE  SUBSTITUTE  for  STABLE  MANURE 


SCIBMTIFICALLT    AND    CHEHICALLY    PREPARED. 

In  the  forin  of  a  leaf-mould,  ready  for  use  at  any  time,  lo  the  same  way.  and  for  all  purposes  that  stable  manure  Is  put.  Goes  further 

(4  bushels  equalling  15  cwts.l.  gives  better  result.  Is  clean  to  handle,  sweet  smelling,  and  free  from  weeds,  worms,  etc. 
Report   of   Royal   Horticultural   Society.      "  Your  Patented  Hop  Manure  has  been  used  in  the  Society's  Gardens  at 
Wis  ey.  and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  It  has  proved  excellent  for  the  eower  borders,  fruit  and  vegetables  grown  both  under 
glass  and  out  in  the  open  air."  (Signed)    W.  WILKS,  Secretary. 

A  Beautiful  Free  Booklet  g  iving  full  iiarticulars  and  testimottiats  sent  on  receit>t  of  postcard. 
Vm-  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS;  GENUINE  ONLY  IN  OUR  MARKED  BAGS,  CONTAINING  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS.  -Wl 
Prices,  inchidlns  bags.  1  bushel  2/3.  4  bushels  6/-.  5-4  bushels  28/9.  10-4  bushels  55/-.  20-4  bushels  100,- 
Carriage  forward  for  cash  with  order. 

WAKEIEV'S  GROUND  GARDEN  LIME  (Caustic  or  Quick  Lime),  3/6  bushel  bag,  carriage  forward. 

WAKELEY     BROS,     *     CO..     LTD,.     75a.    BANKSIDE,    LONDON,     S.E,  1. 


RITO 

(Mtuiiifaciiired  under  Royal  Letters  Patent) 

FOR 

BULBS 


All  interested   in   Bulb   Culture  should 
Inot  fail   tot  procure  at  once 

RITO   BULB    nHOULD 

and   ensure  a   tine  display  during 

Spring.     It  not  only  promotes  fine 

healthy  growth,  but  also  excellent 

flowers. 


RITO    BULB  MOULD  can  be  obtained  from 
all  N  urserymen,  Seedsmen  and  Ccrn  Merchants 

Price   Per  Bushel,   7/-  ;       Half  Bushel,   4/- 
Carriage  Paid.  Casli  With  Order. 

OR     DIRECT    FROM 

THE    MOLASSINE   Co.,    Ltd. 
22,  Tunnel  Avenue,  Greenwich,  S.E.  10 


BENTLEYS 
Concentrated  Alkali 

(WINTER   WASH) 

A   highly  effective   and   most  popular  Winter 
Wash  for  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees  of  every  kind. 

In  tins  sufficient  to  make  22  galls,  of  Wash. 

1   to  5  tins,  3/7  each  8  tins,  3/5  each, 

12  tins,   3/3  each.  20  tins  3/1   each 

40  tins,  2/11   each. 

Carriage  paid  on   716  orders  and  upwards. 


WEED   DESTROYERS 
DAISY  KILLER  (LAWN  SAND) 
INSECTICIDES       FUNGICIDES 
FUMIGANTS  FERTILIZERS 

Catalogue  on  Application. 


Sole  Manufacturers  : 

JOSEPH  BENTLEY,  Ltd. 

CHEMICAL  WORKS 

BARROW-ON-HUMBER,    HULL 


HANDKERCHIEFS 

for  Xmas  Gifts 

They  are  always  acceptable  and  their  welcome  is  doubly  sure  if 
they  are  produced  by  Robinson  &  Cleaver — the  Linen  people. 


No.  179.  Ladies'  pure  Linen  hem- 
stitched Handkerchiefs,  hand  em- 
broidered initial,  about  12  in.  i  O //C 
with  narrow  hem.        Per  doz.  X^/O 


No.  29278.  Ladies'  embroidered 
Handkerchiefs  on  fine  linen.  ■^■Jl/:: 
Sizeabout  12  inches.  Per  doz.   OOjyJ 


No.     12507.        Ladies' 
initial  Handkerchiefs 
Size  about  12^  in 


embroidered 
)n    fine  linen. 


Per  doz.  doj 
Write  fur  illustrated  Xmas  Gifts  List  Xo.  36s.  sent  post  ^rcc 


No.  G46.  Ladies'  dainty  lace-edged 
Handkerchiefs  on  fine  linen,  i  ^^  /z' 
Sizeabout  11  inches.  Perdoz.    X^/O 


ROBINSON    &    CLEAVER,    Limited 

Linen   Manufacturers.    BELFAST 


I  and  itiakes  the  Garden  '^,^f^y„^ 
gay  all  the  year  round  t.^.'^VcTsT^i 


_  _K!  everywhere  for  Horticultural  purposes  in  I'ACKH  i  S  lOd.  &  1/6,  and  in 

BRANDED  &  SEALED  BAGS:  7Ibs..  4/-;  Mlbs.  7/-;  281bs..  12/-;  56  lbs.,  22/-;  112tbs.  40/-  ;  Or 

direct  from  thf>  Wnrks     Tarriacc  Paid  in  the  United  Kinadnm  fry  Cash  with  Onlerlevrppt  PACKFTS). 


CLAY    &    SQN, 


jre-  M'.r.s  &  Boiic  k^ruilicfi,  ;jl  KAi  r  J,^L).  LONDOIi. 
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[BXaiSTBRKD   AT  TBS    OENEBALl 
POST    OFFIOB  A8  A    NKWSPAPKE 
AND  FOE    OANADIAK    UAOAZI^E 
POST. 


Price  THREEPENCE 

yearly  Subscription 
Inland,  17/4 :  Foreign.  17/4 


FOR    A    SELECTION    OF    EARLY   WHITE 
'  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  see  page  6ii. 


BARR'S    CASH    CLEARANCE    SALE 

OF    SPRING    FLOWERING    BULBS 


LARGE-FLOWERED  HYACINTHS,  for  pots,  named  varieties  per  doz.  5  6 

„  „  for  bedding.  Barr's  Rainbow  Mixture,  per  100  21/-: 

per  doz   3/-. 
EARLY  SINGLE  TULIPS,  100  in  Twelve  Separate  Colours,  12/6 

i&  .,  ,.  „  splendid  Mixed  per  100  96;  per  doz.  1  4 

DOUBLE  TULIPS.  1  ix  each  of  Ten  Distinct  Varieties,  8/6 
MAY.FLOWEBING    DARWIN   TULIPS.    100    In   Twelve  separate   sorts,  12/6 

1.  ,,  ..  ..        I      In  Mixture  perlCO  9/6;    perdoz.1/4 

„     COTTAGE    TULIPf,    100  In    Twelve    Distinct    EortE.    10/6 
„  „  .,  ,.  In  Mixture  ..  per  100  7/-;  per  doz.   !!• 

DAFFODILS  in  Choice  Mixture  for  Flower  Eotders  per  10012/6:  perdoz-1'9 

Splendid   Mixture  for  Naturalising  per  l.OOO  50/-  ;    per  100  5'6 


BARR   &  SONS 


11,    12    &    13,    KING    STREET, 
COVENT      GARDEN,     LONDON. 


MERRYWEATHER  S  ROSES 


FOR  THE  GARDEN! 
FOR  BEDS! 


FOR  EXHIBITION! 
FOR  EVERYWHERE! 


Also  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Ornamental  Trees. 
Please  state  your  wants. 

H.  MERRYWEATHER  &  SONS,  LTD. 
Garden    Specialists,    SOUTHWELL,    NOTTS. 


FOR   ANY   AND 
EVERY  PURPOSE 


CARNATIONS 

LARGE  FLCWER1^G  PL  ANT  Sin  Cin.  jots  for  GreeDfcouse  cultivation,  ficmlSS/- doz. 
BORDER  CARNATIONS,  superb  stocks  for  immediate  planting,  from  15/-  doz. 
PERPETUAL     BORDER     CARNATIONS,     The    New    Hybrid,    for    imnjediate 
planting,  from  27/6  doz.  JKJJX^'VSrOO'DXX 

The  New  Hardy  Plant,  half  Pink  and  half  Carnation,  grows  and  flowers  anywhere  from 
Spring  to  Autumn.    6  Standard  varieties  1 6/6  doz.     6  Novelties,  prices  3/6  <S  B/-  per  plant. 

CULTURAL  BOOKLET,  POST  FREE,  6d. 

Our  fully  illustrated  descriptive  Catalogue  of  Plants  and  CAKNATION   KEQTJISITES 

will  be  gladly  sent,  post  free,  on  request. 

When  you  think  of  Carnations  you  think  ot 

The  leading  Carnation  Raisers 
and  Specialists  in  the  World 

Dept.  9. 

HAYWARDS      HEATH 

SUSSEX. 


^VIT  £2  ILi  IL.  S '      GOLD      1VIEDAL 

DELPHINIUMS 

The  Delphinium  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  of  the  herbaceous  flowers  ;  its 
handsome  habit,  with  the  rich  blue  colouring  of  the  tall  stately  spikes  of 
bloom,  make  it  at  once  a  delight  and  charm  of  every  garden.  During 
the     season     over     50.0C0     can     be     seen     flowermg      in     my      nurseries. 

Collections    20/-,     40/-     a;Xid   60/-   pei?    cloz. 

Siiid  for  Jisf  of  Herbaceous  and  Aipitie  Plants. 
iWARDtD   5    COLD    MLIiaf,    ALIO    NUtl  EROIS   £IlVIR    MICALS   AND    CI  111  IFKATI S,    1S20 

MSI.    IWELLS,    Jun.,  «li'„«r-«^l--1 


u. 


THE   GARDEN. 


IDecember   11,  1920. 


(( 


THE  GARDEN"  CATALOGUE   GUIDE 


NOTICE  TO  OUR   READERS 

IN  order  to  avoid  waste  in  the  printing  of 
catalogues,  readers  are  advised  to  apply  to 
the  (ollowing  firms  lor  the  catalogues  they 
require.  We  therefore  beg  to  point  out  that  the 
under-mentioned  firms  will  be  very  pleased  to 
send  their  useful  catalogues  to  our  readers  free 
of  charge,  on  receipt  of  a  post  card. 


Rose  Specialists 

ELISHA   J.   HICKS,   M.C.,   N.R.S.,   etc. 

HURST,   BERKS. 

The  Champion   Decorative   Rose  Grower  of   England. 


Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 


KELWAY   &   SON 
Retail  Plant  Dkpabtment 
LANGPORT,  SOMERSET 


Hardy  Plants 

ColourBordere 

Gladioli 


ERNEST  HILLS 
The  Rhydd  Nurseries 
Hanley  Castle 
WORCESTERSHIRE 


Herbacaous  Plants 
of  allliinds.  Send  for 
Descriptive  Cata- 
logue. Anlirrhinums 
a  Speciality. 


Garden    Sundries 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 

234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E.  1 


XL    ALL 

Trade  insecticide  & 
only.     _  , 

Fumigants 


S 


King's  Acre 


GARDEN  SUPPLIES,  Limited  aii  Garden 

(Boundary  Chem.  Co.)  Estate, 

Cranmer  Street  and  Sport 

LIVERPOOL  Requirements 


J.  CHEAL  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

NtTESERIES 

CRAWLEY 


Landscape 

Gardeners 
Trees  and 
Shrubs,  etc. 


HARDY     AZALEAS     AND     FLOWERING    SHRUBS 

R.  &  G.  CUTHBERT,  For  planting   and 

Conservatory 

SOUTHGATE,  decoration. 

Catalogue  of  our 
new  and  beautiful 
varieties  post 
free. 


MIDDLESEX. 
Established  1797. 


LAXTON  BROS. 

Nurseries 
BEDFORD 


PEKHY'S 

Hardy  Plant  Farms 

ENFIELD,  MIDDX. 

PULHAM  &  SON 

Nurseries 
ELSENHAM,  ESSEX 


Strawberries 

and 

Fruit  Trees 


New    Alpines 
and    Perennials. 

Complete 
Collection. 


Garden  Craftsmen, 

Rockworkers, 

Rock,  Alpine 

and 

Herbaceous  Plants. 


J.  JEFFERIES  &  SON,  Ltd.,   Boses,   Fruit 

and 

Royal  Nurseries,  ornamental 


CIRENCESTER. 


Trees. 


Seeds  and  Bulbs 


R.  H.  BATH  Ltd. 
The  Floral  Farms 
WISBECH 


Home-Grown 
Bulbs   and 
Seeds 


G.  G.  WHITELEGG  &  Co. 

The  Nurseries, 
CHISLEHURST 


Bulbs  and  irises 
New  Catalogue 
Now   Ready, 
Poet  Free  on 
Request. 


BLACKMORE  &  LANGDON 
Twerton  Hill  Nursery 
BATH 


Begonias 
Delphiniums 
Gloxinias 
Cyclamen,  etc. 


CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Shad  Thames,  S.E.  1    and 
Bedford  Chambers 
CovENT  Garden,  W.C.  2 


Merchants  and 

Manufacturers 

of  Horticultural 

Sundries, 

Fertilisers  and 

Insecticides 

etc. 


m 


BARNARDS,  Ltd. 
NORWICH 


Qarden  Espaliers 
&  Trainers.  Par- 
ticulars of  our 
Stock  on  appli- 
cation 


J.  BENTLEY,  Ltd. 

BaRROW-ON-  llUMBEB 

HULL 


Weed  Destroyers 
Lawn  Sand 
Insecticides 
Fertilizers 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 
234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E. 


XL  ALL 

Trade  Fertilizers  and 
only.      Agricultural 
Manures 


The  New  DESTRUCTOR  CO.  Rubbish 
Ltd. 

Destructors 
Station  Road.  PERSHORE. 


Landscape  Gardening 


WHITELEGG  &  CO. 
CHISLEHURST 
write  us 


Landscape  and 
Qarden  Archi- 
tects, specialise 
In  Rock,  Water 
and  Formal 
Gardens,  etc. 


75  Gold  Medals  and  18  Silver 
Cups  Awarded  to  our  Exhibits 
during  Seasons    1909-1920. 

160    ACRES 


INCLUDING 


m 


m 


m 


FRUIT 
VIN 


R.  WALLACE  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

The  Old  Gardens, 

tunbridge  wells 


Landscape   &  Garden 
Architects.  Qieen 

Alex.indra's    Cup    for 
Best  Rock  and  Water 
Garden     Int.^rmtional 
Show.  1912. 


HODSONS,  Ltd. 

58,  Castlegate, 

NOTTINGHAM, 

Have  severiil.good  men  available  and 
can  carry  out  any  work  promptly. 


Rocks,  Water 
or  Stone  Paved 
Gardens    and 
General 
Landscape 
Work. 


Heating  Apparatus 


C.  p.  KINNELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.       Boiler 
Greenhouse  Heatino  List  No.  42, 

Soothwark  St.,  London,  S-E.l    Post  Free. 


HENRY  ECKFORD 

Wem 

SHROPSHIRE 


Sweet  Peas  and 
Qarden  Seeds 
Fertilizers 


DAWKINS 

408,  King's  Road 
CHELSEA,  S.W. 


Gladioli  and 

Lilium    List 
Free  on  application. 


ORCHIDS 

of  vigorous  habit  and  superior  constitution. 
A  visit  to  our  Establishment  is  cordially  in- 
vited to  inspect  our  immense  and  interesting 

STOCK  RAISED  BY  THE 

PURE  CULTURE  SYSTEM 

Choice  Species,  Rare  Botanical  Specimens, 

Albinos   in   warm   and   cool  sections   also   a 

speciality. 

Expert  advice  given  and  all  requisites  supplied 

for  the  good  culture  of  Orchids. 

GHARLESWORTH  &  GO., 

HAY  WARDS    HEATH. 


J  m 

m 
,  m 
'  m 

FOREST  AND  ORNAMENTAL  S 
TREES  AND  SHRUBS,  ALPINE  | 
AND  HERBACEOUS   PLANTS.    | 

m 

^         New  Catalogues,  containing  much  use-         us 
3^         fui  information,  free  upon  application.         ^ 

m  m 

m  m 

I  King's   Acre   Nurseries  | 

I  HEREFORD.     ^'^-  | 

%  m 

Send   your    order    now    Jor 

THE   NEW    RASPBERRY 

LLOYO  GEORGE  PERPETUAL  FRUITING 

13-  Tier  doz. 
Also  my  new  Violet,  20/-  per  doz.,  carriage  paid, 

J.   J.    KETTLE.    Violet   Farm.  Corfe    Mullen,    Dorset 

SPECIAL    OFFERa Beech,    common, 

3ft.  to  4ft.,  30/-  100  ;  4ft.  to  oft.,  40/-  100.  Red  Dogwood, 
2ft.  to  3ft.,  20/-  100  ;  3ft.  to  4ft.,  30/-  100.  Pine,  Corsican, 
5ft.  to  6ft..  25/-  doz. :  6ft.  to  7ft..  36/-  doz.  Pine,  Austrian, 
5^ft.  to  6Mt.,  30/-  doz. ;  Hazel,  3ft.  to  4ft.,  12/-  100.  Gorse, 
common,  two  years,  lift,  to  2ft.,  3/- 100;  20/- 1,000.  Broom, 
common  yellow,  3ft.  to  4ft.,  6/-  doz. ;  40/-  100  ;  strong  plants. 
Chestnut,  horse,  9ft.  to  10ft.,  15/-  doz.  Oak.  English,  5£t.  to 
6ft.,  30/-  100.  Box,  green,  l*ft.  to  2ft.,  6/-  doz.,  40'-  100. 
Laurels,  IJft.  to  2ift.,  35/-  100.  Cupressus,  in  sorts,  lift, 
to  2ft.,  10/6  doz.  Privet,  ovalifoUum,  5ft.  to  6ft.,  bushes, 
36/-  doz.  Flowering  Shrubs,  in  variety,  8/-  doz.  Dwarf 
Rock  Steubs,  in  variety,  8/-  doz.  Hardy  Heaths,  in  variety, 
7/-  doz.  :  50/-  100  (over  40  varieties  in  stock).  Erica  Came, 
winter  flowering,  12  new  forms,  1/6  each  ;  15/-  doz.  Spruce 
Fir,  Norway,  one-year  seedlings,  Pinus  Montana,  two  years, 
Broom,  common,  one  year,  Broom,  white,  one  year ;  Larch, 
Japanese,  one  year ;  Veronica,  buxifolia,  nice  plants,  4/- 
doz.  25/-  100  ;  useful  for  edging  walks,  etc.  Ribes,  red 
flowering.  4ft.  to  5ft.,  6/-  doz. ;  5ft.  to  6ft.,  9/-^  doz. ;  60/- 
100.  Spruce  Fir,  white  American,  3ft.  to  4ft.,  30/-  100.  The 
above  are  stout  and  well-rooted  plants. — Sydney  Smith, 
Tansley  "  Old  "  Nurseries,  near  Matlock,  Derbyshire 

ORCHIS  FOLIOSA.  — Now  is  the  best  time  to 
plant  this  beautiful  Orchid.  Strong  roots,  1/6, 
2/6  each  ;   1  2/-,  25/-  dozen. 

SIDALCEA    ROSE   QUEEN  (T.S.).— One  of 

the  finest  hardy  plants  of  recent  introduction  ; 
sheaves  of  clear  rose  coloured  flowers,  5  to  6  feet 
high.     Strong  plants  1/6  each,  12/-  dozen. 

T.  SMITH,  Daisy  Hill  Nursery,  Newry 

Gardening  Made  Easy. 

edited   by  B.  T.  COOK. 

200  Pages.        23  Illustrations- 
Price  2/-  Net.         In  Cloth,  2/a. 

By  po«t,  4d.  axtra. 


Published   at   the    OCRoeB   of   "  Cocntey    LIFB,"    LTD. 
Tavistock  Street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 
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GARDEN. 


WATERERS'  RHODODENDRONS,  Azaleas, 

'Rare  Slirubs.  Japanese  Cherries,  Maples,  and  Chinese  subjects. 
— John  Waterer,  Sons  &  Crisp,  Ltd.,  The  Nurseries, 
Bagshot,  Surrey. 

WATERERS'  VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER 

SEEDS.  Scotch  grown  seed  Potatoes. 

WATERERS'  ALPINE  AND  HERBACEOUS 

PLANTS,  in  the  new  and  leading  varipties  of  Delphiniums, 
Phloxes,  Irises. 


WATERERS'     FRUIT      TREES.  —  Magni- 

fiL'ent  stock  of  250,000  trees.  Prospective  ptirchasers 
are  invited  to  select  personally  at  Twyford  Nurseries. 

WATERERS'    ROSES.  —  Superb    Stock.  — 

John  Waterek,  Sons  &  Crisp,  Ltd.,  Twyford.  Berks. 

GREENHOUSE  PAINTING  AND  GLAZING 

— "  VITEOLITE  "  Buperior  to  White  Lead  Paint,  25/-  per 
gall.  Cans  extra.  "  Plastine,"  supersedea  Putty,  44/-  per 
cwt. — Full  particulars  from  Walter  Carson  &  Sons,  Grove 
Works,  Battersea.    Agents  througliout  the  Country. 


WELLS'  CHRYSANTHEMUM  CATALOGUE 


now   ready.      Post   free    on    application. — W.    Wells 
Co.,  Chrysanthemum  Nurseries,  Merstham,  Surrey. 


and 


RARE  SHRUBS,  including  Himalayan  and 

Chinese  Rliododendrons,  Alpines  (pot  grown).  Herbaceous 
Plants,  Bulbs,  etc.  Write  for  Catalogues,  G.  Reothe, 
Keston,  Kent. 


SCOTCH     SEED     POTATOES.— We    hold 

certificated  stocks  of  Arran  Comrade,  Great  Scot.  Kerr's  Pink, 
Nithsdale,  etc.  Write  for  prices,  Olo'er  &  Hunter, 
Nurserymen  &  Seedsmen,  Moniaive,  N.B. 


SAXIFRAGA      IRVINGI 1/6      and      2/6, 

burseriana  sulphurea,  A.5I.  3/-,  griesbachii  1/6,  media  1  6, 
Phlox  Douglasi  1/-,  Anemone  vemalis  1/-,  Pyrola  rotundifolia 
1 ,  -,  Campanula  Kewensis  1  -,  pulla  9d.  Cypripedium  calceolns 
2  6.  AcaEthollmon  venustum  2/6.  B..  Tucker  &  SONS, 
Nurserymen.  Oxford. 


HOME  MADE  PICKLES.  By  Anne  Amateur. 

The  second  edition  of  this  popular  booklet  is  now  on 
-sale,  9d.  net,  by  post  lid. — "COUNTRY  Life,"  Offices, 
20.  Tavistock.  Street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C.2. 

THE    ROCK   GARDEN Now   Ready,   the 

2nd  Edition  of  this  popular  book  by  E.  H.  Jenkins,  7s.  6d. 
net,  by  post  8s.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  Published  at  the 
otflces  of  "  COUNTRY  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 

:B00KS       ON       GARDENING,      BOTANY, 

Natural  History,  Travel.  Sport  etc..  for  Sale  at  reduced 
■prices.    Lists  free.— T.  G.  Latyson,  20,  The  Crescent,  Truro. 

WAKELEY'S  PATENTED  HOP  MANURE. 

— The  only  reliable  and  complete  substitute  for  Stable 
manure.     See  advt.  on  p.  viii. 

THE  GABDEN  DOCTOR  :  Plants  in  Health 

and  Disease,  by  F.  J.  Chittenden,  V.JI.H.,  freely  illustrated 
7/6  net.  by  post  8/-.  A  Prospectus  of  this  practical  book 
'Will  be  sent  post  'free  on  application  to  The  JManager, 
"  Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
•Garden,  W.C.  2. 


BURBAGE   roses  on  Pedigree  Stocks.— 

1,000  varieties  grown.  List  of  "The  Hundred  Best  Roses," 
post  free. — The  Burbaoe  NORSBRrES,  Nr.  Hinckley, 
Leicestershire.  Established  1773.  (Manager,  O.  Geary, 
F.R.H.S.) 

DUCKS,     GEESE     AND     TURKEYS,     by 

will  Hooley,  F.Z.S.,  F.B.S.A. — A  copy  of  this  helpful  booklet 
on  the  breeding,  feeding  and  fattening  of  Ducks,  Geese  and 
"Turkeys,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  lid.  addressed 
to  The  Manager,  "  Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 

SPLENDID    YELLOW     FIBROUS    LOAM 

Pure  Leaf  Mould,  Coarse  Saad,  each  5/-  per  sack.  Prepared 
Compost,  6/6:  Cocoanut  Fibre,  5/6  per  sack.  Kalnit,  14  lbs. 
3/9. — W.  Herbert  *  Co.,  Hot  Exchange,  London,  8.E.. 


BARR'S  Cash  CLEARANCE  SALE  of  BULBS. 

WINTKR  and  SPRING  -  FLOWERING.  including 
E,\;u'intlis.  Datfodills,  Tulips.  Irises.  Polyanthus  Narcissi,  etc.. 
for  lints  and  outdoors.  All  selected  bulbs  in  fine  condition 
at  j^Tcatly  reduced  prices.  List  on  application. — Barr  and 
Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 2. 


PERPETUAL  CARNATIONS  ILLUSTRATED 

—A  thoroughly  practical  and  well-illustrated  book  on  these 
beautiful  and  popular  flowers,  written  by  Laurence  J.  Cook, 
Is  now  ready.  Price  2/6  net,  postage  4d.  extra.  It  is 
published  at  the  offices  of  "Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden.  W.C.  2. 


FRUIT    GROWING    FOR     BEGINNERS— 

By  K.  W.  Harvey.  140  pages.  40  illustrations.  2/6  net: 
cloth  3/6  net ;  postage  4d.  extra. — Published  at  the  Offices 
of  "  Country  Life,"  Ltd  ,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  2. 


THE  DOUGLAS  CLOVES.— Our   wonderful 

new  strain  of  Hardy  Border  Clove  Carnation  has  been  the 
sensation  of  the  1920  shows.  Rigidstems, perfect  of  calyx, 
glorious  scent!  They  do  grandly  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain.  Catalogue  free  to  intending  purchasers.  Seed 
2/6  and  5/-.— J.  Douglas,  Great  Bookham. 


STORING    VEGETABLES    AND    FRUITS: 

with  chapters  on  "  Drying  in  the  Oven  and  by  the  Kitchen 
Fire,"  By  Herbert  Cowley  (Editor  of  The  Oarden).  9d. 
net,  by  post,  lid. — Published  at  the  Offices  of  "  Country 
Life,"  Ltd.,  20.  Tavistock  Street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


JAMES   GRAY,  LTD.,   Builders  ol  Conser- 
vatories, Greenhouses,  etc.,  and  Heating  Engineers,  Danveis 
Street,  Chelsea,  London,  8.W.  3.  Wire  :  Gray,  Kensington  91 
Telephone  :  Kensington,  90  &  91. 


SEWAGE      DISPOSAL     FOR     COUNTRY 

HOUSES. — No  emptying  ol  cesspools  ;  a  perfect  fertilizer  ; 
no  solidfl  ;  no  open  lliters  ;  perfectly  automatic  ;  everything 
underground.  State  particulars. — William  Beattib,  8, 
Lower  Grosvenor  Place,  Westminster. 


IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING  for  gardens, 

tree  guards,  gates,  arches,  espaliers,  rose  stakes,  and  orna- 
mental garden  iron  and  wire  work  of  every  description.  Send 
for  Ulustrated  catalogue.  Also  kennel  railing  and  poultry 
fencing.  Ask  for  separate  lists. — BouLTON  &  PAUL,  Ltd., 
Manufacturers,  Norwich. 


PERRY'S  NEW  ALPINE  AND  PERENNIAL 

CATALOGUE,  containing  many  new  .and  rare  plants,  bulbs, 
etc. — Perry's  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Enfield,  Midiilescx. 


CHOICE  NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.    Our 

Neiv  Catalogue,  inciwding  splendid  novelties  for  1921 ;  also 
New  Pelargoniinns,  Dahlias,  etc.,  is  now  ready.  Post  free  on 
application. — J.  W.  COLE  *  SON",  Cbrj-santhemum  Nurseries 
Peterborough. 


ROCK     GARDEN     PLANTS. —  Where 

and  In  What  Soils  to  Plant  Them.  A  useful  guide  to 
garden  lovers,  with  catalogue,  48  pages  post  free. — 
li.  R.  Phipps,   Alpine  Nursery.  Barnham,  Bognor. 


RIVERS'   FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  VINES, 

Figs,  Oranges  and  Orchard  House  trees  are  of  first-class 
quality,  and  a  large  and  select  stock  Is  alw'^ys  on  view. 
Inspection  Invited.  Price  list  post  free  on  application. — 
Thos.  Rivebb  a  Sou,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbrldge»orth,  Herts. 


WM.   DUNCAN  TUCKER  &  SONS,  LTD., 

Lawrence  Boad,  South  Tottenham,  N.  15. — Conservatories, 
Winter  Gardens,  Vineries,  Peach  Houses,  Portable  Build- 
ings, etc. 


"VIBURNUM    FRAGRANS,"    a    new    and 

beairtiful  winter  flowering  shrub,  introduced  from  China 
by  Mr.  Farrer ;  pearl  pink  flowers,  beautifully  scented, 
small  plants  ;  in  pots,  5/-  and  7/6  each. — R.  C.  Notcutt, 
The  Nursery,  Woodbridge. 


LAXTONS'  FRUIT  TREES,  SMALL  FRUITS 

AND  STRAWBERRIES.  New  catalogue,  containing 
novelties,  gratis.  Hints  on  planting  and  pruning,  2d. — 
Laxton  Brothers,  Bedford. 


SUTTON'S  SEEDS.— An  unbroken  chain  of 

success  during  1920.  23  gold  medals,  and  4  special  awards. 
Premier  honours  for  every  exhibit  staged  at  the  leading  shows. 
SUTTON  &  SONS,  THE  KING'S  SEEDSMEN,  READLNG. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT  KELWAY'S 

COLOUR  BORDERS.— Are  you  content  with  your 
Herbaceous  Border,  or  have  vou  blanlv.  nhnecessary 
gaps,  or  colours  that  clash?  If  so,  WTite  to  KELWW'S. 
They  can  scheme  out  a  border  of  any  shape  or  size.  There 
is  a  special  fascination  about  their  colour  schemes  that 
charms  with  each  successive  month — a  flaming  blaze  of 
colour  from  gold  through  red  and  russet  to  purple  ;  touched 
here  and  there  with  silvery  blue  and  white. — Kelway  and 
Son,  The  Royal  Horticulturists,  Langport,  Somerset. 

DOBBIE'S  AUTUMN  LIST  of  Bulbs,  Roses, 

Sweet  Peas,  Ve£;etahle  Seeds,  and  Plants,  post  free.  Also 
Ll.st  of  Seed  Potatoes.— DOBBIE  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Royal  Florists, 
Edinburph. 

McDOUG  ALL'S     WINTER     WASH.  —  Un- 

rivalled  for  cleansing  fruit  trees  from  moss  and  lichen  ;  also 
destroys  fungoid  spores  Mbematlng  insects,  and  effectively 
checks  the  terrible  ravages  of  canker.  1  gall,  drums,  to 
make  80  gall,  wash,  13s.  6d.  each  ;  quart.s,  43.  6d. ;  pints, 
2s.  9d.  From  Pccdsmen,  Ironmongers,  etc.  Send  for 
special  leaflet. — McDouoALL  Eros.,  Ltd.,  Port  Street, 
Manchester. 

McDOUGALL'S   "  FUMERS  "  &   INSECTI- 

CIDE  "  Sheets  "  for  greenhouse  fumigation  ,  «afe,  effective 
and  economical.  Sold  bv  all  Seedsmen,  Ironmongers,  etc. — 
McDouGALL  BRn?.,  Ltp.,  Port  Street,  Manchester. 

ROCKERY     PLANTS     SPECIALITY.— List 

free. — TERRY  Lee,  1 0,  ilorden  Road,  Stechf ord,  Birmingham. 


WALLACE'S     GOLD      MEDAL      IRISES 

should  be  planted  now.  Our  unique  publication,  Irises  and 
Iris  Gardens,  free  on  application. 

WALLACE'S  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  AND 

ALPINE  RHODODENDRONS  AND  AZALEAS.  New 
lists  free. 

WALLACE'S  LILIES,  TULIPS,  EREMURUS, 

Calochorti,  Narcissus,  Hyacinths,  Crocus,  etc.  Our  catalogue 
of  these  is  ready,  free  on  application. — R.  WALLACE  &  Co., 
Ltd..  The  Old  Gardens,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

HOCKEY,  GOLF,  CROQUET  AND  LAWN 

Tennis.  Invaluaole  booklets  on  tliese  pastimes,  by  authori- 
tative writers,  are  published  at  the  offices  of  "Country 
Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistoct  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.2, 
9d.  each,  by  post  lid. 

CAN  ANYONE  SUPPLY  ME  WITH  A 

dozen   Cranberry    Roots  ^ 
Devon. 


-F.    GiRDLESTONE,    Teignmouth, 


BIRDS'   BATHS,  GARDEN    VASES,  SUN- 

DLALS,  NESTING   BOXES.       Catalogue  (No.   4)  free.  — 
Moorton,  5,  Thornton  Avenue,  Chiswlck. 


KING'S     ACRE     SHRUBS,    TREES     AND 

HEDGING  PLANTS.  New  illustrated  catalogue  now 
ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  free  on  application. — KING'S 
Acre  Nurseries,  Ltd.,  Hereford. 

KING'S       ACRE       HERBACEOUS      AND 

BORDER  PLANTS. — New  Illustrated  Catalogue  now  ready, 
and  will  be  forwarded  free  on  application. — KiSQ's  ACRE 
Nurseries,  Ltd.,  Hereford. 


PICTURESQUE       ROCKERY      STONE.  — 

Weathered  Dolomite  from  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire ;  makes 
the  most  beautiful  rockeries. — THE  Dolomite  Rockery 
Co.,  Brassington,  near  Derby. 


EXCELLENT     YEARLING      AND      TWO- 

YEAR-OLD  BUSHES  of  Fay's  prolific  and  Ruby  Castle  Red 
Currants.  Quotations  tor  large  or  small  quantities. — The 
Hilltop  Fruit  Farm,  Ledbury,  Herefordshire. 
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MICHAELMAS 
DAISIES 


m 


(ASTERS) 


THE 


I  FINEST   COLLECTION 

m 

I         IN  THE  WORLD 

m 


Full    list    of   varieties    with     description 
post   free   upon  application 


Wm.  CUTBUSH  &  SON 

Nurserymenty  Royal  Warrant 
to    His    Majesty      The    King 

BARNET   NURSERIES 

BARNET,    HERTS 

Also  HIGHGATE,    N.  6 
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Telephone  No.  ;     Barnet  2 
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vegetables' 

A  dressing  of  "  Canar>'  Guano"  should  now   be  applied 

to  a  1  vegetables.    Speaking  generally,  vegetables  are  not 

difficult  or  costly  to   grow,  and    very    little  trouble  is 

experienced  in  raising  fine  specimens  when  the  aid  of 

"  Canary  Guano"  is  enlisted. 

Experience   teaches    that    the   very    best   produce    is 

obtainable  by  digging  in    'Canary  Guano"  at  the  rate 

of  i  lb.  to  the  square  >ard  when  manuring 

"  Canar>'  Guano  "  should  also  be  applied  to  vine  borders. 

Obtainable  from   all    Seedsmen   in  Cartons    1/-    each.       Bags. 

5  1b,  3/6:   12  1b..  6/6;  30  1b.,  12/6;    70  1b.,  25/-;    1  cwt.,  35/- 

each,  or  direct  from  the  makers. 


Write  to-day  for  FREE  Booklet  No.  11. 

coniai I'ine  fttU  j>iirt<culars   of  Canary 

Guanoivith  Garaen  Diary  for  the  Year. 

post  free  on  .ipplicatiuti. 

CHEMICAL    UNION     LTD.,    IPSWICH. 
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Notes  From  Maidstone. 


GRAPE   VINES 

All  the  best  Vines  are  fully 
described  in  our  List  which  is 
sent  free  on  application.  We 
will  not  therefore  attempt  des- 
criptions in  this  limited  space. 
For  Heated  Houses  we  have  all 
the  best  varieties,  while  for  Cold 
Houses  we  recommend  BLACK 
HAMBRO-  MUSCAT  OP 
HUXGARY.  RYTOy  MUS- 
CAT. ROYAL  MUSCADINE 
TheWHITE  andPRIMA  VIS 
FRONTIGNAN,  the  WHITE 
and  RED  SULTANA.  Of  the 
Hardv  Varteties  for  Walls, 
etc.,  '  BLACK  CLUSTER. 
MILLER'S  BURGUNDY. 
GOLDEN  DROP,  and  Vitis 
PURPUREA,  etc. 

A II  short-jointed,  well  ripened 
canes. 

Vines  are  a  speoialily  with  us. 


George  Bunyard  &■  Co..  Ltd., 

The  Royal  Nurseries, 

Maidstone. 
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Co  q>0  KTo  o'^  f<rp  oj> 
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Fine  Pyramids  and  Standards  of 

COX'S    ORANGE 

and  ALL  THE    BEST  APPLES 
PEARS,    PLUIVIS,    Etc. 


rifuii  I  KtEag^sT  VARIETIES 


TRUE     TO     NAME. 


^ 


cox  S   ORANGE,  the  finest  of  all  Dessert  Apples. 


APPLES,   PEARS,    PLUMS,    CHERRIES 

standards.   Pyramids,  Bushes,  Dwarf  Trained,  etc. 

APRICOTSi      Dwarf  trained,  injjvariety. 
BLACKBERRIESi     Parsley-leaved  and  Wi'~on  Junior,  the  best. 

^nADC         Standards,   John    Downie,    Dartmouth,   etc.,    free    bearing; 
^'"  •       ornamental,  and  fruit  splendid  for  Jellies,  etc. 

CURRANTS.      Black,  Red  and  White,  fine  bushes. 
GOOSEBERRIES.      Good  trees  of  all  the  best. 
LOGAN  BERRY.      Extra  fine  canes  of  the  true  thing. 
NUTS  &  FILBERTS,     strong  bushes  of  leading  kinds. 
PEACHES  &    NECTARINES.   Dwarf  trained,  for  walls 
RASPBERRIES.     Good  transplanted,  well-rooted  canes. 
Special  Quotations  for  above,  also  Flowering  Shrubs,  etc.,  on  application. 

WOOD  &  INGRAM  Huntingdon 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 
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IX  view  of  the  fact  that,  with  the  exception 
of  cereals,  Potatoes  now  form  the  most 
important  food  crop  grown  in  Europe  and 
North  America,  and  because  wherever  the 
Potato  is  grown  difficulties  both  with  regard 
to  its  cultivation  and  to  the  breeding  problems 
connected  with  it  are  constantly  arising,  it  has  been 
felt  that  the  time  has  come  when  an  International 
Conference  can  usefully  discuss  Potato  problems 
The  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  acting  in  con- 
junction with  the  Ministrj-  of  Agriculture,  has, 
therefore,  decided  to  hold  such  a  Conference  on 
November  16,  17  and  18,  1921.  The  Conference 
will  take  place  at  tlie  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Hall  at  Vincent  Square,  apd  an  Exhibition  of 
Potatoes  will  be  held  at  the  same  time.  A  Com- 
mittee has  been  formed  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Lord  Lamboume,  with  Sir  Daniel  Hall  as  Vice- 
Chaiitoian,  consisting  of  Mr.  W.  Cuthbertson, 
Mr.  W.  G.  Lotjoit,  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sutton,  Mr. 
P.  G.  Dallinger,  Mr.  C.  G.  A.  Nix,  Mr.  ,A.  D.  Cotton 
and  Mr.  F.  .1.  Chittenden,  with  Mr.  H.  V.  Taylor 
and  Mr.  W.  R.  Dykes  as  joint  Hon. 
Secretaries. 

The  International  Potato 
Conference.— The  first  meeting 
of  the  Committee  took  place  on 
Tuesday,  November  30,  when  it 
was  suggested  that  the  National 
Potato  Society  should  be  invited  to 
hold  its  AnnualJShow  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Exhibition  in  con- 
nection with  the  Conference.  It 
was  also  decided  that  the  chief 
topics  to  be  discussed  at  the 
Conference  should  be  :  (i)  The 
industrial  and  commercial  uses  of 
the  Potato  ;  (2)  Potato  diseases  : 
(3)  Seed  production  and  the  breed- 
ing of  new  varieties.  Invitations 
to  foreign  delegates  to  attend  the 
Conference  will  shortly  be  sent 
out,  and  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  already 
agreed  to  send  delegates  to  the 
Conference  and  to  make  an  exhibit 
of  American  varieties. 

Erica  stricta. — ^This  must  be 
regarded  as  the  most  generally 
useful  of  the  taller  Ericas,  for  it 
is  not  only  the  hardiest  but  a 
most  adaptable  plant.  It  flourishes 
in  the  half-shade  as  freely  as  it 
does  in  full  sun,  while  it  seems 
indifferent  as  to  soil,  often  doing 
exceedingly  well  in  the  poorest 
of  hillside  loam  without  the 
aid  of  peat  or  leaf-soil.  The 
stiff,      erect      branches     attain     a 


height  of  5  feet  or  6  feet  and,  bristling  with  their 
whorls  of  fine  leaves  of  a  peculiarly  deep  but 
vivid  green,  they  are  always  distinctive  in  effect. 
E.  stricta  comes  from  the  hills  of  Corsica  and 
South-western  Europe  and,  like  many  others  of 
its  tribe,  blooms  for  a  long  period.  The  first 
blossoms,  rosy  purple  in  terminal  clusters,  will 
often  appear  in  June,  and  a  succession  may  be 
maintained  until  November.  And  when  these 
blossoms  fade  the  dried  corollas  assume  a  rich 
red-brown  tint  which  is  very  telling  against  the 
verdure  of  the  plumose  branches  from  autumn  to 
spring.  Thus  E.  stricta  is  an  all  the  year  round 
Heath,  and  for  that  reason  and  because  of  its 
upright  habit,  it  makes  a  charming  informal 
hedge,  and  one  which  never  needs  any  attention. 
Useful   Evergreen   Climbers.— Owing   to   our 

gardens  being  so  full  of  other  flowers  during  the 
spring  and  summer,  useful  and  ornamental  foliage 
plants  such  as  Smilax  are  often  overlooked.  We 
were  recently  admiring  some  white  Chrysanthe- 
mums in  front  of  some  Smilax  against  a  wall  and 


the  effect  against  the  dark  foliage  was  very  strildng. 
The  Smilax  may  not  be  perfectly  hardy  in  all 
parts  of  the  coimtry,  but  there  are  few  places  where 
it  cannot  be  grown  if  placed  against  a]  wall  in 
well  drained  soil  and  covered  with  pieces  of  stone, 
through  which  the  young  Asparagus-like  shoots 
are  not  slow  to  appear  ;  should  these  be  cut  to  the 
ground  during  severe  weather  they  will  soon 
sprout  up  again.  Smilax  "  Cantab.,"  S.  lauri- 
folia,  S.  rotundifolia,  S.  excelsa,  S.  aspera,  S. 
tamnoides  and  S.  glauca  are  a  few  of  the  best. 

Late-Fruiting  Thorns. — Many  of  the  Thorns 
are  decorative  in  fruit ;  but,  when  planting,  it 
is  well  to  bear  in  mind  those  that  retain  their 
fruits  late  in  the  season,  as  there  is  a  considerable 
difference  in  them  in  this  respect.  CratsBgus 
Carri^rei,  a  beautiful  tree  with  large  orange  fruits, 
the  leaves  remaining  on  the  tree  when  others  are 
bare.  C.  durobrivensis,  one  of  the  American 
Thorns  and  C.  prunifolia,  an  attractive  variety  of 
C.  Crus-galli,  are  some  of  the  best.  These  are 
very  conspicuous  at  the  present  time,  when  the 
majority  of  Thorns  are  quite  bare, 
and  we  have  seen  them  some  years 
looking  very  effective  much  later 
than  this,  when  the  ground  has 
been  covered  with  snow. 

Pruning  Bush  Fruit.— In  some 
parts  of  the  country  bullfinches 
and  tits  are  very  destructive  to 
the  buds  of  Gooseberries,  and  Red 
and  White  Currants  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring.  After  tlie 
pruning  is  done  it  is  advisable  to 
give  the  bushes  a  good  spraying 
with  petroleum  emulsion,  as  this 
makes  the  buds  distasteful  to  the 
birds.  The  pruning  can  be  done 
now  and  thus  save  time  in  the 
spring. 

Pruning  Large  Trees.- As   the 

sap  of  many  trees  (particularly 
those  with  large  leaves),  such  as 
Walnuts,  Sycamore,  Horse  Chestnut 
and  Ailanthus,  commences  to  flow 
early  in  the  New  Year  any  pruning 
that  is  required  should  be  done 
without  delay.  Any  cutting  that 
is  necessary  for  members  of  the 
conifer  family  should  also  be  done 
now  and  not  left  uatU  the  spring. 


CARNATION     WIVELSFIELD     APRICOT. 
Award  of  Merit,  British  Carnaiion  Socidy.     (See  page  616 


FORTHCOMING     EVENTS. 

December  13. — United  Horti- 
cultural Benefit  and  Provident 
Society's  Meeting.  Bath  Gardeners' 
Society's  Meeting. 

December  14. — Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Fortnightly 
Meeting. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

(The  Editor   is    not    raponsiblc    for    !he    opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 


CEANOTHUS    GLOERE   DE   VERSAILLES. 

nPHIS  glorious  autumn-flowering  shrub  ouglit 
to  be  planted  more  extensively,  as  its  opal 
blue  flowers  have  an  enchanting  efiect  at  first 
sight,  intensely  so  when  used  in  harmony  with 
Cotoneaster  microphylla  or  C.  Simonsii,  allowing 
Clematis  Gipsy  Queen  to  entwine  and  ramble 
among  the  berried  plant,  placing  the  Ceanothus 
as  front  border  companion.  The  arrangement  in 
question — with  the  Ceanothus  carrying  over  200 
trusses  of  bloom,  the  rich  purple  flowers  of  the 
Clematis  and  the  vermilion-coloured  berries  on 
the  shrub  attached  to  the  wall — was  of  great  charm, 
the  light  and  shade  being  in  perfect  harmony. 
The  Ceanothus  prefers  a  light  loam  and  slight 
protection  during  sharp  w-eather  is  advisable, 
leaving  the  pruning  until  April  or  e\en  Jlay,  as 
the  shrub  readily  breaks  into  quick  growth. 
— George  Lovelock 

THE  TREE  POPPY  OF   CALIFORNIA 

nPHE  true  Tree  Poppy  of  California  (illustrated 
in  The  Garden  of  November  27,  page  584) 
is  Dendromecon  rigidum,  a  shrub  attaining  in  its 
native  country  a  height  of  nearly  10  feet,  its  stature 
here  being  rather  less.  Though  a  subject  for  our 
milder  counties,  D.  rigidvun  is  a  good  deal  hardier 
than  is  generally  supposed,  a  fully  exposed  speci- 
men in  this  garden  withstanding  8°  or  9°  of  frost 
without  injury  and  as  much  again  when  against 
a  •nail.  But  it  appears  to  need  a  freely  drained, 
open  soil,  and  if  this  is  poor  and  stony  so  much 
the  better  will  it  survive  and  flower.  On  the  hills 
of  California  I  have  seen  the  Tree  Poppy  growing 
in  the  crevices  of  arid,  sim-baked  rocks,  such 
specimens  nearly  always  being  the  most  floriferous. 
Given  rich  soil  it  will  either  suffer  at  the  root  in 
winter  or  expend  its  energies  in  sending  up  a  host 
of  tall  and  sappy  wand-like  growths  which  are 
apt  to  remain  soft  until  cold  weather  comes  along, 
with  the  inevitable  result.  D.  rigidum  is  a  thin 
or  open-habited  bush  standing  stiffly  erect.  The 
cane-like  branches  are  sparsely  furnished  with 
narrow,  pointed,  glaucous  leaves,  and  the  flowers 
are  borne  singly  at  the  tips  of  the  laterals.  The 
blossoming  season  varies  considerably  with 
climatic  conditions  and  soU,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  for  one  of  these  shrubs  to  come 
into  flower  in  May  and  continue  into  the  late 
autmim.  The  blossoms  are  saucer-shaped,  bright 
golden  yellow  with  an  orange  centre  and  fragrant. 
Like  those  of  the  Ronmeya,  they  often  last  several 
days,  generally  closing  at  night.  Despite  advice 
often  tendered  to  the  contrary,  I  am  con\inced 
that  D.  rigidum  is  not  only  better  without  hard 
pruning,  but  without  any  regxUar  pruning  at  aU. 
The  most  one  should  do  is  to  cut  out  really  old 
and  exhausted  wood  in  spring.. — ^A.  T.  Johssox, 
North  Wales. 

POITEVENE  ? 

A  BOUT  a  year  ago  I  addressed  a  protest  to 
the  Editor  of  The  Garden-  on  the  use  of 
this  meaningless  and  ridiculous  distortion  of  a 
very  simple  French  territorial  adjective  It  is 
surprising  that  correct  nomenclatiu'e  should  not 
be  insisted  upon.  The  use  of  this  verbal  absurdity 
was  imtil  recently  confined  to  a  Chrysanthemum 
so-called  Embleme  Poitevene.  It  now  appears 
attached  to  another  variety  which  people,  who 
ought  to  know  better,  miscall  Pourpre  Poitevene  ; 
and  I  have  seen  in  these  columns  a  far  greater 
absurdity  in  Blanche  du  Poitevene.  WTiy  cannot 
people   who   write   for  the   Press,   or  who  import 


plants  from  the  other  side  of  the  Charmel,  copy 
the  names  correctly  ?  That  is  all  they  are  asked 
and  expected  to  do.  To  any  reader  with  a 
knowledge  of  French  the  explanation  of  Poitevene 
is  a  simple  one.  Le  Poiton  is  one  of  the  old 
provinces  of  France,  therefore  Blanche  du  Poiton 
is  perfectly  simple  and  understandable,  yet  one 
of  your  correspondents  regularly  calls  it  Blanche 
du  Poiten.  The  adjective  of  Poiton  is  Poitevin, 
therefore  Embleme  Poitevin  is  the  correct  name, 
that  being  a  noun  in  the  masculine  gender  with 
which  its  adjective  agrees.  In  Pourpre  Poitevinc 
and  in  Verte  Poitevine  a  final  "  e  "  is  added  to 
make  the  name  feminine.  Somehow  the  feminine 
form  seems  to  have  impressed  the  minds  of  the 
people  I  complain  of,  with  the  "  i  "  replaced  by 
an  "  e."  Hence  Poitevene  has  become  standardised 
and  is  used  by  them  imiformly. — C.  H.  P. 

NOMINIS    UMBRA. 

Dear  Flowret  of  a  summer's  day, 
A  dainty  bride  arrayed  in  white. 
An  innocent  in  robes  of  light. 
Do  we  miscall  you  when  we  WTite 
Felicite  Perpetuee  ? 

Or  wonder  that  in  error  fell. 
That  great  rosarian  the  Dean, 
\Mio  dreamt  your  gentle  grace  must  mean, 
Choosing  a  new  style  for  his  Queen, 
Felicite  Perpetuelle  ? 

Can  it  be  possible  that  you 
A  native  Idiom  obey, 
When  in  the  Engleheartian  way. 
You  sign  your  name  Felicite 

Adding  your  sister's  Perpetue  ? 

Sought  we  an  actress  for  re\-ue. 
Piquante,  perplexing,  pleasing,  quaint. 
Then  might  we  hyphenate  a  saint. 
And  hail  her  without  just  complaint. 
Felicite  -  (dash)   Perpetue. 

And  so  we  reach  your  title  true. 
By  taking  Payne's  our  end  we  win, 
Your  martyred  namesakes  were  akin, 
Joy  and  eternity  are  twin, 
Felicite  et   Perpetue. 

SCOTORVM. 

GENTIANA    PNEUMONANTHE. 

T  HAVE  found  this  beautiful  Gentian  on  two 
occasions,  and  it  must  be  widely  distributed 
in  this  country.  The  first  specimen  I  gathered 
was  on  a  moor  near  Keasden  Church,  West  Yorks, 
one  mile  south  of  Clapham  Station.  This  locality 
was  communicated  to  me  by  the  late  Mr.  Reginald 
Farrer  (whose  death  all  botanists  must  deplore) 
when  I  was  spending  a  holiday  at  Settle,  not 
far  from  his  home  at  Ingleborough.  The  second 
occasion  was  on  a  marsh  not  far  from  Crowborough, 
Sussex.  I  have  it  noted  that  the  plant  is  some- 
times called  the  Calathian  Violet,  from  the  cup- 
like form  of  its  corolla. — M.  J.  Teesdale,  The 
Gables,  Walion-on-the-Hill. 

THE   ORIGIN   OF    DUTCH    IRISES. 

TV/TR.  DYKES'  note  raises  a  very  interesting 
point,  viz.,  for  the  purposes  of  a  garden 
and  for  garden-lovers  should  a  plant  be  known 
hy  its  usual  horticultural  name,  which  is  more  or 
less  current  coin  in  gardening  circles  ;  or  should 
it  go  by  its  strange  "  foreign "  name,  which, 
I  should  say,  is  akin  in  its  currency  to  a  "  bank 
post  bill "  compared  with  an  ordinarv'  five-poimd 
note  oh  the  Contiuent  of  Europe.  I  am  quite 
accurate  in  my  statement  about  the  origin  of  the 
Dutch  Irises,  and  I  have  not  erred  in  representing 


what  I  wrote  as  the  opinion  of  the  form.  These 
are  the  very  words  of  the  raiser  himself,  and  I 
cannot  go  behind  them :  "  Those  I  raised  have 
not  a  drop  of  hispanica  blood."  The  crux,  of 
course,  is  that  the  raiser,  in  common  with  very 
many  horticulturists,  does  not  look  upon  filifolia 
(prajcox)  as  synonymous  with  hispanica.  From 
a  purely  botanical  point  of  view,  it  may  be  at 
present ;  but  our  botanists  do  chop  and  change 
so  in  their  views — and,  alas  !  in  their  nomen- 
clature, too — that  I  verily  believe  in  our  extremely 
imcertain  state  of  knowledge  that  the  more  learned 
a  person  is,  and  the  deeper  a  person  studies  the 
question,  the  more  chance  there  is  of  some  sort 
of  a  strange  acrobatic  feat.  To  give  point  to 
my  remarks,  I  would  refer  readers  to  the  first 
page  of  the  issue  of  The  Garden  in  which  Mr. 
Dykes'  interesting  communication  appears — that 
for  November  20 — to  find  two  examples  of  this 
change  of  name.  To  put  the  question  raised 
in  a  nutshell  it  is  :  For  garden  purposes,  which 
name  should  knuckle  under — the  horticultural 
or  the  botanical  ?  It  is  very  confusing  to  have 
two  names  for  the  same  thing.  I  can.  I  think, 
anticipate  the  reply  of  Mr.  Dykes.  If  I  am  right 
in  suggesting  he  would  say  the  former,  might  I 
ask  a  supplementarj-  question ;  "  Which  for 
ordinary*  gardeners  is  the  more  useful  distinction. 
a  decided  diflerence  in  the  time  of  flowering  or  some 
peculiarity  in  structure  which  needs,  as  it  were, 
a  magnifying  glass  to  notice  it  ?  " — Joseph  Jacob. 

THE    WASHINGTON    GAGE. 

TV/TR.  BUNY.A.RD'S  note  (page  570)  on  this  Plum 
exactly  bears  out  the  description  given  in 
that  capital  old  book  "  The  Orchard,"  by  Charles 
Mcintosh,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
published  by  Orr  in  rSsg.  There  is  an  interesting 
note  stating  that  the  parent  tree  was  destroyed 
by  lightning,  but  strong  shoots  came  up  from  the 
roots  and  bore  fruit.  Trees  were  sent  from 
America  in  i8r9  to  Robert  Barclay  of  Bury  Hill, 
and  others  were  presented  to  the  Horticultural 
Gardens  by  Dr.  Hosack  of  New  York.  There  is  a 
coloured  plate  of  this  Plum  in  the  book.  I  remember 
many  years  ago  having  a  small  tree  of  the  Washing- 
ton. The  quality  of  the  fruit  was  fine,  but  it  was 
a  very  shy  bearer.  Its  near  neighboiu:  on  the 
wall  was  the  old  Blue  Imperatrice,  a  delicious 
Plum  covered  with  a  dense  bloom,  ver\-  distinct. — • 
J.  P..  Glos. 

nPHIS  Plum  is  shy  bearing  on  wall  trees,  but  in 
the  open  in  southern  counties  it  is  not  so. 
In  a  Sussex  orchard,  a  few  years  since,  I  saw  a 
huge  crop  on  a  standard  tree.  The  owner  expressed 
no  surprise  at  my  remark  on  the  immensity  of 
the  crop  and  the  size  of  the  fruit.  I  was  once 
asked  why  a  tree  of  this  Plum  growing  against  a 
south  wall  did  not  fruit.  I  replied.  "  The  position 
is  imsuitable  ;  the  tree  does  not  obtain  suflicient 
air.  Allow  the  tree  to  grow  outward  from  the 
wall."  Advice  which  was  followed  with  good 
result. — South  Hants. 

CHAFFINCH   COTTAGE  G.ARDEN. 

TV/TY  new  neighbours  near  ChaflSnch  Cottage, 
seeing  my  flower  borders  being  dug,  have 
already  sent  me  presents  of  plants.  Isn't  it  nice 
of  them  ?  Gardeners  are  almost  alwa\-s  generous, 
and  "  Somers  "  has  sent  "  sub-acid  Sister  Aime  " 
some  Shirley  Poppy  seed.  Poppy  seed  is  said  to 
be  soothing.  Now  I  ask  for  suggestions  as  to 
climbing  plants  for  north  and  east  walls.  On 
the  south  side  there  is  small  space,  as  it  is  nearly 
all  windows — and  so  is  the  west.  One  long  border 
beneath  the  west  windows  is  to  be  devoted  entirely 
to    fragrant    plants    and    flowers     perennial    and 
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annual.  No  "  show "  Peas,  mostly  niiscallcd 
■•  Sweet."  A  sheltered  bordei'  on  the  south  is 
to  hold  early  spring  and  late  autumn  ve,;;etablc 
saladings  and  flowers,  in  friendly  conjimction. 
A  sight  to  make  professional  gardeners  shiver 
with  horror  !  I  have  a  lovely  lot  of  seedling  Pot 
.Marigolds,  raised  from  home-saved  seed  of  some 
of  Bobbie's  double  Pot  Marigolds  which  survived 
last  winter  and  have  been  "  a  thing  of  beauty 
and  a  joy  "  all  this  year.  They  certainly  surpass 
any  I  ever  saw,  though  at  Surbiton  some  forty 
years  ago  I  had  what  was  then  thought  a  specially 
good  strain ;  but  these  modern  ones  are  much 
richer  and  purer  in  colour,  and  their  petals  of  a 
far  more  delicate  and  refined  texture.  The  little 
formal  flower  garden  has  its  centre  grass  plot 
simk,  as  suggested  to  me  by  a  kind  reader  in 
The  Garden,  This  is  certainly  a  great  improve- 
ment on  my  plan,  and  I  here  tender  my  gratitude 
to  him  (or  her). — Anne  Amateur. 

GER.ANIUM    PH.EUM. 

'T'HIS  native  Geranium  is  perhaps  the  Cinderella 

of   a   brilliant   race,    but,    nevertheless,   there 

is   a  peculiar  fascination  in  the  gloomy  purple  of 


in  Cornwall  two  crops  of  Potatoes  ha\-e  been 
grown  in  the  open  on  the  same  ground  in  one  year." 
Then  Mr,  Jacob  adds,  "  does  anyone  who  lives 
in  those  parts  try  to  get  two  crops  now  ?  "  It 
is  a  far  cry  trom  Cornwall  to  Dumfries,  but  having 
heard  that  two  crops  of  Potatoes  were  being 
raised  on  the  same  ground  in  one  year  in  the 
grounds  of  H.M.  Prison,  Dumfries,  1,  on  reading 
Mr.  Jacob's  notes,  wrote  to  Mr.  W.  Gardner, 
Governor  of  Dumfries  Prison,  for  verification 
and  asking  for  some  particulars,  I  have  just 
received  Mr,  Gardner's  reply,  in  which  he  supplies 
the  following  particulars.  No  reference  is  made 
to  the  first  crop,  which  must  be  an  early  variety. 
I  give  the  particulars  in  Mr.  Gardner's  own 
words  :  "  I  have  generally  planted  the  seed  in 
the  first  week  in  July  and  lifted  the  Potatoes 
about  the  end  of  October.  After  the  first  crop 
is  lifted  the  ground  is  dug  over  with  the  graip 
(fork)  and  drilled  up  with  a  small  hand  plough. 
Farmyard  manure  is  used  in  the  usual  way,  and 
the  seed  Potatoes  (which  have  been  sprouted  in 
boxes)  are  carefully  planted  in  the  manure,  and 
the  drills  are  split  with  the  same  plough.  I 
have  never  calculated  the  yield  of  crop,   but  on 


THE    WORCESTER    BERRY. 


A    HYBRID    BETWEEN    A    BLACK    CURRANT    AND 
A    GOOSEBERRY. 


its  flowers  and  its  wayward  nature.  Though  the 
stain  of  these  mournful  blossoms  does  not 
uncommonly  creep  into  the  foliage,  blotching 
the  green  segments  of  the  leaf  with  a  sepia  hue. 
I  came  across  a  plant  a  few  years  ago  whose 
foliage  was  adorned  with  four  distinct  and  highly 
contrasting  colours.  Thus  on  the  groundwork 
of  green  there  would  appear  the  purplish  blotches, 
bold  areas  of  creamy  white,  and  on  the  latter 
some  striking  daubs  of  vivid  carmine.  Some  of 
the  leaves  are  entirely  white  with  the  carmine 
eyes,  and  I  am  happy  to  find  that  the  progeny 
of  this  specimen,  which  are  appearing  in  all 
manner  of  unexpected  places,  arc  all  irdieriting 
the  same  peculiarity.  G.  phasum,  with  creamy 
white  leaves  and  flower  stems  of  the  same  hue, 
is  a  particularly  attractive  object  when  in  flower, 
— A.  T.  Johnson. 

TWO  CROPS  OF  POTATOES  IN  ONE 
YEAR. 

TX  The  Garden,  October  23,  page  522,  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Jacob  refers  to  some  "  items  of 
interest,"  including  an  allusion  to  an  article  in 
"  Gleanings  from  Agriculture  and  G.ardening." 
1802,   wherein  it  is  stated  that   "  near   Penzance 


all  occasions  (five  seasons)  it  was  very  satisfactory. 
I  have  used  the  second  crop  for  seed  with  very 
good  results.  You  can  imagine  this,  as  the  seed 
is  three  months  younger  than  the  usual  supplies, 
consequently  the  vitality  is  greater.  I  have 
grown  Epicure,  British  Queen,  Up-to-Date  and 
.4rran  Chief,  and  in  ray  experience  the  best  results 
arc  obtained  from  the  late  varieties."  Mr.  Gardner 
does  not  refer  to  the  character  of  the  soil,  but 
I  have  information  from  other  sources  that  it  is 
a  sandy  loam. — Charles  Comfort. 


'NEW 


FRUIT. 


M^ 


[R.  JAMES  INNES,  Roseville,  Knockando, 
Morayshire,  has  been  successful  in  raising 
an  interesting  new  fruit.  Five  years  ago  what 
Mr.  Innes  supposed  to  be  a  seedling  Gooseberry 
made  its  appearance  in  his  garden.  When, 
however,  the  bush  began  to  bear  fruit,  the  fruits 
were  of  the  size  of  Gooseberries  with  the  GoosebeiTv 
flavour,  but  in  appearance  they  resembled  Black 
Currants.  The  five  year  old  bush  now  covers 
an  area  of  30  square  feet,  and  is  a  prolific  bearer. 
Specimens  of  the  fruit  have  recently  been  sub- 
mitted for  inspection  to  the  Edinburgh  and  East  of 
Stotland  College  of  Agriculture,  the  Horticultural 


Department  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  London, 
and  the  Fruit  Committee  of  tlie  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  London,  all  of  whom  regard  it 
as  an  interesting  novelty.  As  Mr.  Innes  intends 
to  propagate  this  novelty  freely,  more  will  be  heard 
of  it  in  the  future.  The  pity  is  that  the  fruits 
do  not  possess  the  Black  Currant  flavour,  for  liad 
they  done  so  it  would  have  meant  an  increased  yiild 
of  that  much-prized  but  now  rather  scarce  fruit, 
and  possibly  the  annihilation  of  its  greatest  enemy, 
tlie  Black  Currant  mite.  If  the  novelty  is  crossed 
with  the  Black  Currant,  tliesc  results  may  yet  be 
obtained. — Caledonia. 

THE    WORCESTER    BERRY. 

TVTY  attention  has  been  called  to  a  letter  in 
the  Daily  Mail  of  recent  date  in  which  the 
writer  claims  to  have  raised  a  new  fruit.  Now, 
judging  from  the  description  given,  I  consider 
it  identical  with  the 
Worcester  Berry,  sent  out 
by  Mr.  Parsons,  nursery- 
man, etc.,  Worcester,  and 
which  I  have  grown  in 
Madresfield  Court  gardens 
ever  since  the  year  igi-i 
under  the  name  "  Worces- 
ter Berry,"  I  have  the 
raiser's  correspondence  of 
that  date,  in  which  he 
describes  it  as  a  cross 
between  Whinham's  In- 
dustry Gooseberry  jnd 
Boskoop  Giant  Black 
Currant,  and  my  plants 
were  received  direct  from 
him.  Furthermore,  plants 
were  sent  to  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's 
gardens  for  cultivation 
there,  in  October,  r9i4, 
and  doubtless  the  Society 
would  corroborate  the 
above  statement  if  re- 
quested to  do  so.  Con- 
sequently it  is  more  than 
difficult  to  accept  the 
accuracy  of  the  writer  in 
the  Daily  Mail  letter 
referred  to.  —  William 
Crump. 

[We  received  from 
Mr.  Crump  in  October, 
1914,  three  bushes  with 
the  history  he  quotes 
in  his  note.  Each  of 
them     now    covers    from 

30  square  feet  to  36  square  feet  and  is  4  feet 
6  inches  high.  They  are  extremely  vigorous 
and  make  shoots  up  to  5  feet  in  length  in 'the 
year.  In  general  appearance  the  bushes  are 
Gooseberries  and  very  spiny  ones.  Theyjhave 
borne  regularly  and  heavily,  producing  fruits 
the  size  of  a  small  Gooseberry,  arranged  just  as 
Gooseberries  are,  round,  and  purple  black  in 
colour,  with  a  flavour  like  that  of  a  sweet  Goose- 
berry and  without  a  trace  of  that  of  thel  Black 
Currant.  We  have  also  some  plants  sent  from 
British  Columbia  in  191 7  by  Mr.  G.  Fraser,  said 
to  be  a  cross  between  the  Canadian  Gooseberry 
Red  Jacket  and  the  wild  Ribes  divaricatum  of 
North  America,  These  plants  resemble  almost 
exactly  those  just  referred  to,  except  that  they 
are  less  vigorous  at  present.  Apparent  hybrids 
between  Gooseberries  and  Black  Currants  have 
long  been  known  and  are  offered  for  sale  from 
time  to  time  under  various  names,  but  so  far 
they  have  not  found  any  great  favour. — Fred  J. 
Chittenden,  Royal  HorlicuUnral  Society's  Gardens, 
Wislcy,  Ripley,  Surrey.] 
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FATSIA    JAPONICA 
AND  ANOTHER 

THIS  fine  shrub,  still  known  in  some 
gardens  as  Aralia  japonica  or  Sieboldii, 
seldom  enjoys  in  this  country  such  a 
good  irmings  as  it  has  had  in  this  fine 
autumn.  I  have  marked  the  dates  on 
which  it  has  begun  flowering  in  several  years 
past,  and  this  is  the  first  time  it  has  started  in 
October.  The  date  for  this  year  is  the  20th  of 
that  month ;  in  other  years  the  dates  range 
from  November  4  to  20.  In  Southern  England, 
of  course,  it  begins  earlier  ;  but  even  there,  except 
in  that  Land  of  Goshen — Cornwall — the  huge, 
branching  flower-spikes  usually  get  toppled  over 
by  frost  before  they  are  half  through  their  display. 
Here  we  have  not  yet  (November  21)  had  a  single 
degree  of  frost,  and  the  bushes  of  Fatsia  are  a 
joy  to  behold,  their  ample,  shining  palmate  leaves 
crowned  with  panicles  of  milk-white  bloom  borne 
in  round  heads  on  stalks  branching  from  a  very 
stout  rachis  of  the  hue  of  ivory.  In  structure, 
these  flower-heads  resemble  those  of  the  common 
Ivy,  which  is  the  solitary  representative  in  the 
British  flora  of  the  same  Natural  Order  of  Araliaceae. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  a  shrub  clothed  with 
such  large  leaves  would  require  shelter  from  wind 


exposure ;     but    this   is    not   the 

case.     Although    it    thrives   and 

flowers    in    considerable    shade, 

it     is     equally     happy    in     full 

sunshine  and  spreads  its  leathery 

foliage    with    equanimity  to  our 

Atlantic  gales. 

Very  dissimilar  in  habit,  colour 

of  blossom  and    general    appear- 
ance is  another   plant    flowering 

at  this    season,    to  wit,    Lardiz- 

abala     bitemata.       A     rampant 

climber,      it    needs    vigilance    to 

protect    its  neighbours  on  a  south 

wall  from  invasion,  for  not   only 

are      there     no     limits     to     its 

vertical     and   lateral   expansion, 

but.   it   sends   out   long   runners 

over    the    ground   in    front    and 

on   either   side,    and  woe  betide 

the  shrub  or  herb  that   it    folds 

in    its    embrace.     The  evergreen 

foliage,    temate,     bitemate    and 

triternate,  is  very  handsome    at 

all    seasons  ;     but    one    grudges 

the  jealousy  with  which  it  hides 

the    hanging    racemes    of     male 

flowers,      the      female      flowers 

being     solitary,     hanging     from 

the    leaf    axils.      The    structure 
of    the   male   flowers, 
eight     to     twelve    on 
each    spike,    is    very 
curious,    the    creamy- 
white,     mealy'  petals 
being   surrounded   by 
six     broad,    fleshy 
sepals,     lurid  purple, 
almost     black,     in 
colour.      The    flowers 
smell  strongly   of    ink,    which,     I   am 
sorry    to    say,    does    not     abate     the 
passion    which     the     blue     tits    have 
conceived  for  them. 

Anything  less  superficially  like  a 
Barberry  it  would  be  hard  to  find, 
yet  Lardizabala  belongs  to  the 
Berberidaceffi  ;  whereas  Berberidopsis 
corallina,  another  fine  climber  from 
Chile,  though  resembling  a  Barberry, 
as  its  name  implies,  in  the  form  of 
its  blossoms  and  leaves,  has  its  place 
among  the  Bixaceaj. 

Monnilh.        Herbert  Ma.xwell. 


DIMENSIONS 


OF     TULIP     TREE 
SIDMOUTH 


AT     SIDHOLME, 


THE    CORAL    PLANT    (BERBERIDOPSIS    CORALLINA). 


THE   CORAL    PLANT 

(berberidopsis    corallina). 

This  delightful  Chilian  shrub  has  this 
autunm  produced  clusters  of  pendent 
coral  red  flowers  in  the  Bagshot 
Nurseries,  where  it  is  growing  against 
a  low  greenhouse  wall.  We  also 
noticed  it  this  autumn  flowering 
under  the  protection  of  a  wall  in  the 
garden  at  Hascombe  Place,  Godal- 
miiig,  Surrey,  where  Mr.  Charles  T. 
Musgrave  grows  so  successfully  a 
collection  of  plants  rich  in  species 
of  botanical  and  horticultural  interest. 
Unfortunately  the  Coral  Plant  (Ber- 
beridopsis corallina)  is  none  too 
hardy.  The  species  is  the  only  one 
of  its  genus  at  present  known,  and 
its  botanical  status  is  somewhat 
doubtful,  though  apparcntlj'  not  far 
removed  from  the  Barberries.  It  is 
a  shrub  of  remarkable  beauty  and 
interest  in  foliage  and  flower. 


Oirlh  of  stem  3  feet  above  ground,  13  feel.  4  inches  =  4.22  feet 
diameter ;  height  from  base  to  top,  yr  feet  6  inches  ;  height  to 
first  branch,  3  feet ;  first  and  second  branches  about  27  inches 
thick  ;  surface  covered  by  branches  about  6,400  square  feet  = 
585  square  metres ;  centre  of  gravity  about  4  feet  6  inches  from 
centre,  N.  42  deg.  30  min.  W.  In  June  and  beginning  of  July, 
1920,  this  tree  had  about  8.000  flowers  upon  a  total  surface  of 
12,800   square  feet.     Date,    January  6,    1916. 


A     Giant     Tulip     Tree. 

Mrs.  Lindemann  has  sent  us  particulars  of  her 
remarkable  Tulip  Tree  (Liriodendron  tulipifera) 
at  Sidholme,  Sidmouth,  Devon.  A  diagram  she 
has  kindly  furnished  shows  a  specimen  of  enormous 
dimensions.  We  have  records  of  larger  Tulip 
Trees  than  this  as  regards  height  and  girth, 
but  nothing  approaching  it  in  spread  of 
branches.  The  biggest  mentioned  in  Elwes 
and  Henry  ("  Trees  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,"  Vol.  I,  page  ro)  is  a  tree  at  Woolbeding 
in  Sussex,  which  was  105  feet  high  by  17  feet  in 
girth  in  1903.  A  stiU  finer  specimen,  at  least 
107  feet  high  and  21  feet  4  inches  in  girth  at  the 
ground,  formerly  existed  at  Stowe,  near  Bucking- 
ham. Another  immense  tree  22  feet  in  girth 
was  recorded  from  Esher  Place,  Surrey,  by  Mr. 
Goldring,  and  many  others  70  feet  to  80  feet  high 
are  known  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 


Protection     of     Christmas    Roses.  —  These 

favourite  flowers  are  always  w'elcome  and  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  have  a  good  quantity  in 
bloom  at  Christmas.  Although  the  plants  are 
perfectly  hardy,  some  protection  for  the  flowers 
is  desirable.  Large  groups  should  have  a  frame 
placed  over  thtm  now,  while  single  clumps  can 
be  covered  with  a  hand  light.  Should  the 
weather  be  severe,  protecting  material  should 
be  placed  over  the  glass.  Apart  from  the  pro- 
lection,  the  flowers  are  kept  clean  aivd  are  purer 
white,  while  the  stems  also  become  elongated, 
which  is  a  great  advantage  when  cut.  If  no 
protection  is  given,  the  Roses  should  be  grown  in  a 
sheltered  position  and  (at  the  present  time)  a 
mulching  of  strawy  manure  will  be  beneficial,  and 
also  prevent  the  soil  splashing  the  flowers.  It 
is  advisable  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  slugs 
or  many  of  the  flower  buds  will  be  spoilt. 
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Yellow    Spanish    Broom 

(SPARTIUM     JUNCEUM) 

DURING  the  spring  and  early  summer 
,  months  Nature  provides  no  dearth 
I  of  flowering  shrubs.  In  May  and 
'  June,  in  particular,  they  are  plentiful. 
Later  in  the  year  they  are  less 
abundant,  and  after  midsummer  any  bush  of  the 
brightness  and  beauty  of  Spartium  junceum  is 
noted  as  a  plant  of  special  merit.  S,  jimceum. 
commonly  called  the  Yellow  Spanish  Broom,  is  a 
very  floriferous  shrub.  Furthermore,  it  is  one 
that  remains  in  bloom  for  a  very  long  period,  for  it 
commences  to  flower  in  July  and  continues  to 
make  a  welcome  display  of  golden  yellow  blossoms 
almost  mitil  autuimi. 

The  shape  of  the  flowers  clearly  denotes  that  the 
Spartium  is  a  member  of  the  natural  order, 
Leguminos^,  commonly  known  as  the  Pea  family. 
In  general  appearance  this  shrub  is  somewhat, 
like  its  near  realtive,  the  Broom,  or  Cytisus,  from 
which  it  differs  in  having  larger  flowers  and  some- 
what thicker,  almost  succulent,  green  stems. 
These  ser\'e  the  plant  in  times  of  drought  as  n 
means  of  storing  moisture.  Owing  to  thi-. 
characteristic  and  on  account  of  the  deep  rootin; 
nature  of  the  plant,  it  is  a  shrub  of  unusual  valu:' 
for  sandy,  barren  and  dry  gardens.  Though  it 
will  flourish  in  any  good  garden  soil,  it  is  often 
seen  adorning  nothing  more  fertile  than  a  heap 
of  gravel  and  stones,  producing  in  season  a  'pro- 
fusion of  flowers  and  revelling  rather  than  otherwise 
in  the  apparently  barren  site. 

To  achieve  the  best  results,  S.  jmiceum  should  be 
allowed  the  full  benefit  of  the  svm.     True,  it  can 
also  be  grown  in  partial  shade,  and  fairly  success? 
fully,  but  it  is  then  liable  to  be  less  free  flowering,  ■' 
as  well  as  somewhat  weakly  in  growth. 

On  account  of  its  deep-rooting  character  and 
general  disinclination  to  form  root  fibre,  this  shrub  . 
particularly  dislikes  transplantation.  The  plants 
should,  therefore,  be  put  in  their  permarient 
quarters  when  quite  sraa  I,  and  should  br 
raised  previously  in  pots  in  order  that  the\- 
receive  a  minimum  of  root  disturbance  when 
transferred  from  the  nursery.  Young  Sparfi- 
ums  can  be  easily  raised  from  seed  sown  in 
a  cool  greenhouse,  or  frame,  in  June.  Pots 
of  light  sifted  compost,  with  adequati- 
drainage,  should  be  used.  It  is  important  to  keep 
the  seedlings  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  or  the> 
will  get  drawn  and  weakly.  As  soon  as  they  ari 
large  enough  to  handle  they  should  be  potted  ol 
•singly,  using  a  compost  consisting  of  two  parls 
loam  to  one  of  leaf-soil,  and  one  of  sand.  The\ 
should  then  be  returned  temporarily  to  a  light 
position  in  the  frame  or  greenhouse,  but  as  soon  as 
they  have  gained  a  hold  on  the  new  soil  they  can 
be  placed  in  a  sheltered  spot  in  the  open.  After 
a  year  they  will  be  large  enough  to  plant  in  their 
permanent    situation. 

Planting  should  be  dene  in  early  autunui. 
or  in  the  case  of  cold,  wet  soils,  in  the  spring 
Prior  to  planting,  the  ground  should  be  well 
dug  some  3  feet  deep  and  the  subsoil  loosened 
with  a  fork,  for  the  Spartium  is  a  deep- 
rooting  subject,  as  already  stated,  and  pro- 
A'ision  has  to  be  made  for  this  natural 
■quality. 

S.  junceum,  as  well  as  being  useful  for  the 
shnibbery,  is  very  well  suited  to  growing  in  beds 
■on  the  lawn.  For  this  purpose  the  bushes  should 
be  planted  some  6  feet  or  7  feet  apart.  It  is  also 
well  adapted  to  the  wild  garden,  since  it  is  not  a 
subject  to  require  much  attention,  but  one  that 
rather    "  thrives    on    neglect." 

Leslie  Greening. 

Park  Hill.  Richmond  Hill,  Surrey. 


PRUNING     CLIMBING 
PLANTS 

FOR  some  years  I  have  been  coming 
round  to  the  conviction  that  the 
pruning  of  most  of  our  climbing  and 
many  other  plants  is  often  much  over- 
done, and  a  visit  to  a  well  known 
garden  this  season  satisfied  me  on  that  point. 
Here  were  flourishing  with  the  utmost  vigour  such 
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FEIJOA     FLOWERS. 

subjects  as  Clematises,  Ceanothus,  Solanums, 
Buddleias,  Fuchsias,  Forsythias.  Passion  Flowers. 
Roses  and  many  mjre  plants  of  the  kind,  none  of 
which  had  been  pruned  in  the  orthodox  manner 
for  years.  Yet  nothing  could  have  exceeded  the 
beauty  of  these  things,  nor  added  a  charm  to  the 
general    effect    or    that    of    the    individual.     The 


arguments  in  favour  of  hard  pruning  may  be 
strongly  supported  when  some  particular  result 
is  desired,  as  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  Clematises  ; 
but  even  with  these  it  is,  I  believe,  too  questionable 
a  policy  to  be  generally  adopted.  Forsythia 
suspensa  is  never  so  effective  as  when  growing  at 
will  as  a  bu;h  untouched  by  the  knife.  No  one 
who  has  ever  seen  the  Ceanothuses  of  California 
and  Mexico  blooming  in  a  natural  state  will  ever 
be  persuaded  that  they  are  improved  by  the 
severe  pruning  usually  recommended.  Passion 
Flowers,  and  many  of  the  Clematises,  when  operated 
upon  by  book  may  yield  more  and  finer  blooms, 
but  these  blooms  are  often  thrown  so  late  that 
they  do  not  expand  until  autumn  is  full  upon  us. 
I  have  seen  many  specimens  of  Solanum  crispum. 
as  well  as  the  lovely  variety  autumnalis,  w^hich. 
from  being  annually  cut  back,  produce  an  enormous 
crop  of  wood  and  leaf,  but  few  belated  flowers. 
Yet  these  same  plants  left  to  themselves  will  be 
covered  with  masses  of  blossom  from  early  summer 
to.the  vfery  brink  of  winter.  Many  other  examples 
might  be  mentioned,  and  if  one  .considers  the 
enormous  expenditure  often  entailed  by  this 
pruning,  one  feels  the  more  certain  that  it  employs 
time  and  labour  which  might  be  put  to  more 
profitable  use.  A.  T.  Johsson.. 


Actinidia    chinensis^f    ?i 

Mr.     Woodalv  iri 'his.  mteresting:  notes, ;V-issks.' 
why     the     flowers     of  . -ACtiniidia  ■  chinftiisisr  art 
.a'lways  described  a§  buii,  whereas, they  ^are  whitfe  , 
urjul  {hey  fadeil,  -This  last- supimer  ,1  s^^v- what 'o 
was  fp  nr'e'-a  new  «Hmber,.  which  had  made  stro'dg; 
growth  right  up   tp,  the   top   of  -a  large   country   ^ 
house    near    Southampton.;   It    had    corymbs    of 
buff   flowers   under   the   leaves,    and   th^   flowers 

I  smelt  very  much  like  .Co^yslips.    \yhether  it  fruits 
I  do  not  know.     The  plant  was  labelled  Actinidia 
,  chiueusis.     As  the-- replant ijig   of  T.ulips  has.- just   •' 
taken  placj^  in  Tnost   peop'M's' gai'den?^   r-shouw '■ 

,>.like  td'.give  a  word  of  wammg.     Last  seasoii   a 

.    ihole  ran  up ,  and  down  a  long  Tulip  border.     It 
■was  trapped  after  a  while,   but  not  until  it-;jl^i«Jii.^. 
inade"  a.-  good  inany  runs.     These,  boW;gVer;..  were,/ 

*  hot  ■  looked'  upon  .a's  dangerous  ■;  .^  jbtttvrwlien  the' 
spring  came,  many  bulbs  never  appeared  and  some 
that  had  made  good  growth  suddenly  withered 
away.  On  examination  it  was  found  that  mice 
had  utilised  the  mole  runs  and  had  eaten  a  great 
mmy  bulbs,  including  two  dozen  and  more  of 
Louis  XIV.  My  gardener  reports  that  the  same 
thing  has  happened  with  Potatoes  growing  in 
an  allotment.  The  mice  used  the  runs  made  by 
moles  to  eat  the  Potatoes.  The  cure  did  not 
come  until  the  runs  had  all  been  filled  in. 

Walton.  Hertford.  R.  M. 


Fruit  of  Feijoa  Sellowiana. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Socie.ty  Mr.  E.  A. 
Bowles  showed  specimens  of  this  highly  aromatic 
fruit  from  Mr.  Woodall's  garden  at  Nice,  referred 
to  in  The  Garde.n  on  page  57S.  This  Mj^rtaccous 
shrub  is  not  very  hardy  in  England,  but  where  it 
grows  it  flowers  freely. 


A       Winter  -  Flowering       Rhododendron. — 

Generally  flowering  during  the  first  tliree  or  four 
months  of  the  year,  Rhododendron  parvifolium  is 
already  in  blossom.  The  small  rosy-purple  blossoms 
are  three-quarters  of  an  inch  across,  in  clusters 
of  three  to  five  or  six.  It  is  a  native  of  Korea  and 
Sibjria.  Flowering  in  winter,  select  sheltered 
positions  whan  planting,  one  of  the  best  stations 
being  in  the  rock  garden. 
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Notes   on   Some   of   the    Newer   Aldenham 
Michaelmas    Daisies 


By     the    rev.     JOSEPH    J.\COB. 


HO  W  EVER     many     are     the     presents 
which    go    forth    from     the    bountiful 
stores    of    Aldenham     in    the    course 
of    a   twelvemonth,   none,   I  feel  sure, 
has  given  the  recipient    more  pleasure 
than  the  box  with  twelve  small  plants  of  home- 
raised     Jlichaelmas     Daisies     which     arrived     at 
Whitewell,    beautifully   packed    and    in  the    pink 
f  condition,  on  a  certain  morning  in  the  early 


their  meat  or  toy  with  their  dessert  are  far  below 
in  beauty  what  Nature-plus-Aldenham  provided 
for  this  butterflies'  feast — Blue  Gem,  Brightest 
and  Best,  General  Leman,  King  of  the  Belgians, 
Louvain,  Mons,  Belgian  Queen,  Brussels,  Blushing 
Bride,  Ypres,  Mame  and  Cardinal  Mercier.  There 
may  be  more  beautiful  varieties,  but  the  pick 
of  the  above-named  dozen  are  quite  good  enough 
for    me.     Everyone.    I   expect,    at    some    time   or 
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part  of  1920.  They  were  all  different  varieties 
of  the  most  popular  Novi-Belgii  section,  and 
they  represented  some  of  the  latest  efforts  of 
that  justly  famous  garden. 

The  late  exceptionally  warm  and  sunny  autumn 
has  enabled  me  to  see  them  for  a  longer  period 
and  in  a  better  condition  than  would,  in  pretty 
well  five  years  out  of  six  have  been  possible. 
Where  did  all  the  Red  Admirals  and  Tortoise- 
shells  come  from  that  were  to  be  seen  day  by 
day  on  the  blooms  ?  Hitherto  I  have  put  down 
Sedum  spectabilis  and  Buddleia  variabilis  as 
the  most  successful  of  vegetable  magnets  for 
attracting  these  gay  visitors,  which,  like  a  London 
street  crowd,  seem  to  suddenly  come  from 
nowhere ;  but  now  I  must  add  Aster  Novi- 
Belgii,  for  no  Sedum  or  Buddleia  has  exercised 
a  more  obvious  power  of  compulsion  than  the 
Michaelmas  Daisy  mass  of  bloom  in  the  garden 
here  last  September  and  October.  What  a  time 
the  butterflies  had  to  be  sure  !  We  hardly  liked 
to  cut  any  of  the  flowers  for  the  house  lest  we 
should  diminish  their  numbers.  What  a  beautiful 
set  of  plates,  too,  they  had  to  eat  from  !  The 
most  lovely  productions  of  .  the  Staffordshire 
china-painters  from   which   men  and  women  eat 


another  says  much  the  same ;  and  then  the 
better  still  comes  on  the  scene,  and — and — and 
we  must  have  it. 

But  were  all  my  twelve  equal  in  merit  according 
to  my  individual  judgment  ?  They  were  not. 
Part  of  the  fun  and,  may  I  not  add  in  italics, 
the  uiiliiy  of  growing  a  collection  is  the  comparing 
one  variety  with  another,  weighing  each  in  the 
balances  of  our  judgment,  and  then  finally 
selecting  what  we  think  best.  I  am  about  to 
make  a  rough  class-list  of  the  result,  and  at  the 
same  time  I  will  endeavour  to  justify  my  placing. 
First  I  put  the  tall  pale  pink  Louvain.  It  fiowers 
on  the  late  side,  and  my  one  fear  in  placing  it 
where  I  do  is  that  it  may  in  an  average  autumn 
be  bufteted  by  bad  weather  and  spoiled.  Its 
tall,  much-branched,  well-clothed  flowering  spra\^ 
look  so  very  beautiful  when  growing,  and  they 
are  equally  pleasing  when  used  in  vases,  and, 
moreover,  the  yellow  discs  keep  yellow,  which  is 
another  valuable  asset. 

After  Louvain  comes  Brussels.  I  expect  many 
would  place  King  of  the  Belgians  before  it, 
because  of  that  very  characteristic  which,  with 
me,  seems  to  be  its  fault.  It  is  overdone  with 
ray  florets,   and  they  encroach  on  the  centre  to 


such  an  extent  that  they  bring  about  a  slight, 
partial  perpetual  eclipse  of  what  ought  to  be  a 
sharp,  clear-cut  disc.  There  are  fewer  ray  florets- 
in  Brussels ;  the  disc  remains  a  better  shape, 
and  the  paler  lavender  colour  of  what  are  popularly 
and  loosely  called  its  petals  is  very  attractive. 

.Mons  comes  third.  It  gets  iti  place  primarily 
because  of  the  habit  of  the  plant — its  whole 
arrangement  to  me  is  ideal ;  even  the  reddening 
of  the  disc  adds  to  its  beauty,  because  it  then, 
tones  so  well  with  the  rose  of  the  florets.  If 
only  it  had  the  purer  colour  of  General  Leman. 
in  ;ts  flowers,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  be 
improved. 

Blue  Gem  comes  fourth.  One  cannot  get  over 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  bluest  purple  of  any 
.Michaelmas  Daisy  that  I  have  come  across.  .A 
seedling  of  my  own,  to  which  we  have- 
given  the  garden  name  of  Blue  Beard, 
beats  it  in  grace  and  lightness,  but  in. 
blueness  it  is  behind.  Again,  ii  only  the 
two  plants  could  be  combined '  Blue 
Gem's  fault  is  that  it  is  a  wee  bit  stiff- 
looking  and  not  so  desirable,  in  conse- 
quence, for  cutting.  Yes  ;  I  remember, 
too,  it  gave  me  a  shock  just  like  King^ 
of  the  Belgians.  .■\s  both  these  were 
opening  I  began  to  have  a  horrid  dread 
that  I  had  made  them  into  doubles, 
because  we  had  tried  to  make  our  trial 
ground  decently  good  by  the  addition  of 
a  little  pig  manure.  It  was  a  false 
alarm.  Neither  came  double,  I  am  very- 
thankful  to  say.  I  cannot  understand 
the  attraction  of  a  double  Michaelmas 
Daisy.  It  is  a  beautiful  flower  spoiled  if 
ever  there  was  one  ;  and  efforts  to  be 
broad-minded  in  my  judgment  of  such, 
varieties  as  Glory  of  Colwall,  Peggy 
Ballard  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Baker  evaporate 
in  smoke  when  I  am  before  a  flower  of 
purest  ray  serene — a  flower  that  has- 
some  resemblance  to  the  wee  modest 
bloom  that  so  stirred  the  heart  of  Bums- 
as  he  thought  of  its  sad  fate. 

"  Stem  Ruin's  ploughshare  drives  elate 
Full  on  thy  bloom." 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  put 
it  to  you,  would  Bums  have  been  likely 
to  have  written  that  sad,  plaintive  poem 
with  his  overflowing  tears  if  he  had 
thought  of  his  Daisy  as  "  a  thing — just 
what  the  market  wants  for  the  bottoms 
or  the  filling  of  wreaths  "  ;  or  as  just  being  "  useful 
for  wet  weather,  which  they  stand  so  well "  ? 

Next  in  order  I  place  Belgian  Queen,  which 
was,  here,  in  splendid  condition  in  the  early 
days  of  November.  It  is  a  rich  blue-purple 
counterpart  of  Louvain  and  should  be  in  every 
garden  in  the  hope  of  a  Luke's  "  little  summer  " 
befriending  it.  Its  fault  is  that,  as  in  Louvain, 
the  individual  flowers  may  be  a  little  too  much 
crowded  together  on  the  spikes. 

Brightest  and  Best  follows  Belgian  Queen. 
It  has  flowers  of  much  the  same  shade  of  rose 
as  Mons,  but  there  are  more  ray  florets  ;  never- 
theless, they  do  not  appear  obtrusive,  and  its 
smart,  tall  habit  is  decidedly  telling.  King  of 
the  Belgians  may  be  bracketed  with  it.  It  is 
a  fine  tall-growing  plant  with  very  large  flowers. 
Were  they  any  larger  the  boundary  line  of  elegance 
would  be  crossed. 

General  Leman  is  placed  eighth,  a  position 
which  it  owes  almost  entirely  to  it;  delightful 
colour.  It  is  the  purest  deep  rose  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  it  is  a  rose  without  any  blue.  Under 
artificial  light  both  this  variety  and  Mons  are 
superb.  Like  charity,  which  covers  a  multitude 
of  sins,  the  warm  yellow  glow  of  candles  or   good 
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oil  lamps  covers  many  colour  imperfections  whicli 
in  iliylight  are  too  real, 

Manie  and  Ypres  are  placed  respectively  ninth 
and  tenth,  on  account  of  their  horridly  stiff  bush- 
like habit.  In  this  they  remind  mc  very  much 
of  the  well  known  St.  Egwin.  Try  as  I  will  I 
cannot  like  it.  It  brings  the  idea  of  stunted 
growth  so  vividly  before  my  mind's  eye,  that  no 
beauty  of  bloom  or  profuseness  of  flower  can  make 
amends.  I  wish  it  were  not  so.  for  Marne  is  an 
exceptionally  beautiful  shade  of  deep  pink,  and 
when  cut  for  small  vases  looks  fine.  Ypres  is 
a  much  pa'er  shade  of  pink,  but,  to  rae,  not  half 
so  pleasing. 

Blushing  Bride  conies  as  number  eleven.  It  is 
neither  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  nor  good  red  herring. 
I  suppose  a  very  pale  blush  would  be  a  fairly  good 
description.  I  have  nothing  against  it  only  it 
seems  to  lack  distinction  and  to  be  a  little  out  of 
place  in  the  company  in  which  it  found  itself  in 
my  garden.  "  Friend,  how  camest  thou  in  hither 
not  having  on  a  wedding  garment  ?  " 

Last  of  all  comes  Cardinal  Mercier.  I  am 
extremely  sorry  that  it  must  be  so  if  I  am  to  be 
honest  in  my  classification,  and  nothing  would 
please  me  more  than  that  Mr.  Vicary  Gibbs  or 
Mr.  Beckett  should  write  and  say  I  am  quite 
wrong  in  my  judgment  and  that  Cardinal  Mercier 
is  worthy  of  a  far  higher  place  in  the  list.  It 
rea  !y  makes  me  sad  when  I  find  a  great  name 
coupled  with  a  poor  flower,  when  none  but  the 
very  bes:  are  worthy  of  it  ;  but  it  is  the  way  of 
the  world  that  not  every  marriage  is  a  happy 
one,  nor  that  every  combination  of  name  and 
pltnt     is      equally    felicitous.       This     does     not 


necessarily  apply  to  Cardinal  Mercier  Michaelmas 
Daisy,  for  I  may  be  wrong  ;  but  the  exceptionally 
narrow  ray  florets  had  always  such  a  woebegone 
look  and  the  centre  always  seemed  so  blurred 
ihat  the  deep  blue-purple  flowers  never  appeared 
to  be  at  their  best,  and  in  such  an  autumn  as 
we  have  just  passed  through  "  why  should  these 
things  be  "  ?  This  variety  flowers  rather  on  the 
early  side. 

My  self-imposed  task  is  now  completed.  In 
determining  the  value  of  these  remarks  and 
criticisms  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  twelve 
varieties  reviewed  are  among  the  very  best  of 
the  Novi-Belgii  section  of  Michaelmas  Daisies 
and  that  the  standpoint  from  which  they  have 
been  judged  is  a  high  one,  while  possibly  the 
judge  himself  is  unduly  biassed  against  doubles 
and  squat,  dwarf  bushes,  as  they  are,  in  his  judg- 
ment, most  undesirable  characters  to  be  found 
in  the  best  varieties  of  the  Novi-Belgii  section  of 
this  fine  autumn-flowering  race. 


Early    White   Chrysanthe- 
mums for  late  Districts 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  some  of  the 
Chrysanthemums  classed  with  the  early  varieties 
are  too  late  to  be  of  much  service.  It  is  there- 
fore desirable  to  plant  those  which  generally 
come  in  good  time,  so  as  to  give  a  supply  of 
bloom  before  the  frost  comes.  White  varieties 
are  always  of  great  value,  and  the  following  have 


proved    satisfactory    and    usually    bloom    in    Sep" 
tember  or  earlier. 

An  excellent  variety  is  Caledonia,  about  2  J  feet 
high,  which  produces  an  abundant  supply  of 
flowers.  Cranford  White  is  a  little  later,  but  is 
not  pure  white,  being  slightly  tinged  with  blush. 
Holmes'  White  is  about  2  feet  high,  and  gives  a 
capital  supply  of  flowers  for  cutting.  The  old 
Mme.  C.  Dcsgrange,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
early  Chrysanthemums,  is  usually  in  good  time, 
and  is  still  appreciated  by  a  number  of  growers. 
Market  White  is  well  known,  though  a  little  later 
than  some  of  the  preceding.  It  is  about  2  feet 
high.  Ralph  Curtis  is  of  a  creamy  white  and  is  a 
favourite  with  many.  Roi  des  Blancs  is  about 
3  feet  high,  and  is  perhaps  the  best  of  the  early 
white  varieties ;  it  is  excellent  in  every  way. 
Finally,  I  may  mention  the  nearly  pure  white 
White  Masse,  which  has  all  the  good  qualities  of 
the  other  Masses,  so  well  known  to  all  Chrysanthe- 
mum-growers. A.  S.  G. 


A    Dwarf    "Anemone "    Chrysanthemum.— 

Living  far  away  from  Chrysanthemum  shows 
or  catalogues  of  the  latest  varieties,  I  wonder 
if  the  very  dwarf  anemone-flowered  Chrysanthe- 
mum is  familiar  to  English  growers  ?  This  autumn 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  coming  across  the  best 
dwarf  Chrysanthemum  I  ^'have  yet  seen.  Its 
name  was  given  to  me  as  Gloria,  and  it  is  a  glory  ! 
It  makes  so  dwarf  and  compact  a  bush  that  its 
spreading  panicles  of  lemon-centred  flowers,  with 
prettily  incurving  broad  white  raj'  petals,  almost 
touch   the   ground   at    the   sides,    much    as    a   well 
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grown  Cineraria  dees  in  the  spring!  The  flowers 
are  nearly  3  inches  across  and  solid  and  lasting, 
so  that  ior  edging  or  garden  puipcscs  I  have  never 


yet  seen  so  desirable  a  Chiy£anlh(n.i.m.  The 
bcss  of  clear  lemon  petaloid  stsmcns  in  the  ctntie 
is  particularly  bright  end  striking.— E.  H.  \V. 


PRUNING     THE    VINE 


THE  Vine,  like  all  other  plants,  manu- 
factures its  own  food  in  the  leaf  and 
other  green  parts  by  photosynthesis  in 
sun  or  daylight.  This  food  is  made  by 
the  chemical  substances  in  the  soil — 
usually  called  soil  constituents,  or  ions  when  any 
particular  mineral,  such  as  potash,  is  referred  to — 
and  the  atmosphere,  imder  the  influence  of  day- 
light, which  supplies  the  necessary  energy.  In 
pruning,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 


away  the  current  year's  wood  so  that  8  inches 
(not  one-eighth  of  an  inch)  are  left,  and  to  remove 
all  the  Inids  except  one  or  two  at  the  base,  as 
required.  This  means  that  all  the  food  in  the 
last  season's  wood  will  be  available  for  the  buds 
left.  In  the  spring,  when  the  sap  rises,  these 
shoots  are  tied  firmly  to  the  wires.  Another 
advantage  this  system  has  is  that,  whereas  the 
wound  made  by  the  short  method  of  pruning 
dies   back  into   the  spur  when   done   by  careless 


apart,  the  leaves  will  cover  the  extra  space,  for 
each  leaf  at  full  maturity  should  measure  16  inches 
by  16  inches  before  the  Vine  flowers.  The  illus- 
tration on  the  page  opposite  shows  a  house  of 
Black  Hamburgh  as  grown  by  Mr.  Shingler  at 
Melton  Constable,  Norfolk,  the  seat  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Hastings.  Note  the  great  length  between 
the  spurs,  which  are  short,  and  that  only  one 
shoot  and  only  one  bunch  of  Grapes  is  allowed 
on  each  spur.  C.  A.  Jardixe. 


Late    Autumnal    Roses 

The  Rev.  David  R.  Williamson,  of  Kirkmaiden. 
N.B.,  writes  to  us  as  follows,  on  November  5  : — 
"  Up  to  the  present  period  I  have  had  many  Roses 
in    wonderful    bloom,    conspicuous    among    which 


THE     USUAL     METHOD     QF     PRUNING     VINES.         NOTE     THAT     THE     SHOOTS     ARE     PRUNED     CLOSE     TO     THE     SPUR. 
Fig.    1. — Before  pruning.        ■  Fig.    2. — The  process   of  pruning.  Fig.    3. — The  same  vine  after  pruning. 

In  the  accompanying  article  this  method  is  criticised  and  it  is  suggested  that  eight  inches   of  the  currcn'  year's  wood  should   be  left  and  all  buds 
except  one  or  two  at  the  base  remDved.       By  -this  means  the  food  stored  in  last  season's  wood  is  available  for  the  basal  buds. 


that  the  most  valuable  food  is  stored  in  the  current 
year's  .wood  as  well  as  in  the  spur  and  main  stem. 
These  foods,  the  reserve  foods,  are  the  sugars, 
starches  and  proteins,  and  are  stored  everywhere 
in  the  plant,  the  first,"  together  with  starch  and  to 
a    lesser    extent    protein,    predominating    in    the 

■  current  season's  wood.  While  all  three  foods  are 
also  found  in  the  spurs  and  the  main  stem,  they 
are  not  so  readily  available,  which  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  a  bud  arising  from  a  spur  takes  a 
year  or  two  to  fruit,  and  one  from  the  main  stem 
much  longer.  A  bud  from  the  current  year's 
wood  will  fruit  the  following  season.  It  is  the  usual 
practice  in  pruning  to  cut  away  the  whole  of  the 
current  year's  wood  except  one-eighth  of  an  inch. 
Thus  all  the  valuable  reserve  foods  in  their  most 
available    form   are    thrown    away.     Some    Vines 

■  can  stand  this  treatment,  but  many,  the  so-called 
!  shy  bearers,   cannot.     The  proper  way  is  to  cut 


hands,  in  the  long  system  of  priming  now  advocated 
there  is  no  woimd  to  die  back.  During  the  follow- 
ing season  bit  by  bjt  all  the  reserved  food  in  the 
8  inches  of  last  year's  growth  is  used  by  the  plant. 
At  the  end  of  the  season,  when  prtming-time  again 
comes  round,  this  wood  is  thin  and  starved.  It  is 
then  cut  flush  with  the  new  current  year's  wood 
and  the  wound  will  heal  over  completely  the 
following  season,  whereas  in  the  short  method 
if  there  is  no  dying  back  the  old  cut  will  not  have 
healed  or  callused  over.  For  the  careful  man 
with  a  pride  for  his  Grapes  one  basal  bud  is  sufficient 
and  there  should  be  but  one  spur.  The  spurs 
should  never  be  nearer  than  rS  inches  apart  on 
alternate  sides  of  the  main  stem.  It  is  impossible 
to  get  l?rge  bunches  without  large  leaves,  and 
this  cannot  be  accomplished  if  the  spurs  occur 
every  few  inches.  If,  for  instance,  Madresfield 
Court  has  its  spurs  removed  until  they  are  2  feet 


have  been  those  notable  yellow  varieties.  Golden 
Emblem,  and  ,  Mrs.  Wemyss  Quin,  which  have 
everywhere  proved  very  great  acquisitions.  A  new 
Rose  of  similar  colour,  though  of  diflerent  parentage, 
raised  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  of  Edinburgh,  a  deriva- 
tion from  Mme.  Edouard  Herriot,  and  therefore 
highly  interesting  {as  it  is  unquestionably  attrac- 
tive), has  also  proved  itself  a  precious  autumnal 
Rose.  Other  varieties  that  have  flowered  admir- 
ably in  my  own  garden  are  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
Margaret  Dickson  H^mill,  Mrs.  Bertram  Walker, 
Mrs.  Alfred  R.  Douglas  (a  crimson  gem  of  great 
beauty).  Lady  Hillingdon,  Lady  Pirrie,  Mme. 
Edouard  Herriot  (which  has  not  yet  been  eclipsed 
by  more  modem  introductions  of  kindred  hue). 
Rayon  d'Or,  Constance,  and  Mr.  Arthur  \Vm. 
Paul's  beautiful  and  distinctive  Prima  Donna, 
which,  though  miniature  in  dimensions,  has  great 
fascination." 
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FOR    SOUTtlERN    GARDENS. 
The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Onions. — -Thtse  are  difficult  to  keep  in  good 
condition  for  many  weeks  unless  a  dry,  cool  shed 
is  available.  This  year  we  had  a  large  quantity 
of  thick-necked  bulbs  from  the  spring  sowings 
outside,  which  failed  to  ripen  properly,  and  this 
has  necessitated  frequent  examinations  of  the 
bulbs.  Any  that  are  soft  or  growing  must  be 
removed  at  once,  and  such  as  are  fit  for  con- 
sumption used  up  without  undue  delay.  The 
remainder  should  be  given  plenty  of  space,  together 
with  ample  ventilation,  while  it  is  essential  for  the 
shed  to  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible. 

Turnips. — -The  bed  of  Turnips  should  be  over- 
looked, and  those  that  are  fully  developed  may  be 
pulled  and  stored  in  a  cool  shed.  If  placed  in  a 
heap  outside  and  covered  with  soil,  they  will  keep 
in  good  condition  for  some  weeks. 

Carrots. — Small  early  Carrots  are  usualh- 
appreciated,  and  a  sowing  of  an  early  Horn  variety 
may  be  made.  At  this  season  a  hot-bed  will  be 
needed,  and  where  possible  a  brick  pit  should  be 
chosen.  If  this  is  not  available,  a  frame  can  be 
placed  on  the  hot-bed  and  about  8  inches  of  soil. 
When  the  heat  begins  to  decrease  sow  the  seeds 
broadcast.  At  night  the  lights  should  be  covered 
with  mats,  and  as  the  "necessity  arises  a  layer  of 
fresh  manure  and  leaves  must  be  arranged  around 
the  frame. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Gardenias. — Propagation  will  soon  be  in  full 
swing,  and  a  start  may  be  made  with  Gardenias. 
Short-jointed  cuttings  should  be  selected  and 
inserted  in  pots  containing  sandy  soil.  A  little 
bottom-heat  is  an  advantage,  and  a  close  propa- 
gating case  a  necessity.  When  rooted  remove  the 
pots  to  a  shelf,  and  in  a  week  or  two  the  cuttings 
may  be  potted  off  singly. 

Hippeastrums. — Where  a  quantity  of  these 
beautiful  plants  are  grown  a  supply  of  bloom 
can  be  kept  up  for  some  months  by  judicious 
arrangement  and  forethought.  At  present  pick 
out  a  few  of  the  best  bulbs,  thoroughly  soak 
with  water,  and  then  top-dress  them  with  a  rich 
compost.  During  the  process  of  removing  a 
portion  of  the  soil  near  the  sm'face  examine  the 
bulbs  for  mealy  bug  and  insect  pests,  and  if  present 
cleanse  the  btilbs  with  an  insecticide.  Any  loose 
scales  should  also  be  removed.  Arrange  the 
plants  on  a  little  bottom-heat,  and  for  the  time 
being  the  roots  must  be  afforded  water  sparingly 
or  growth  will  be  made  instead  of  flower-spikes. 
A  moist  atmosphere  is  essential,  and  if  it  becoines 
at  all  dry  the  pit  should  be  syringed  with  tepid 
rain-water. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Planting. — When  a  selection  of  trets  and  shrubs 
is  made  a  thought  should  be  given  to  the  berry- 
bearing  section,  of  which  Pyracantha  coccinea 
Lalandi,  P.  angustifolia,  Hippophse  rhamnoides 
and  Cotoneaster  moupinensis  arc  fine  examples. 
The  Ericas  constitute  a  charming  group  of  plants, 
either  for  beds  or  in  front  of  taller  slirubs.  If  the 
soil  is  free  of  lime  they  will  succeed,  but  most 
soils  can  be  improved  by  adding  sandy  peat, 
decayed  manure  and  leaf-mould.  If  Erica  carnea 
is  associated  with  Rhododendron  Early  Gem,  a 
charming  effect  is  produced  early  in  the  year. 
Lilitmas  also  succeed  among  the  Ericas,  and  flower 
when  the  latter  are  not  in  bloom.  A  few  species 
and  varieties  that  tlirive  at  Castkford  are  E. 
Veitchii,  E.  cinerea,  E.  mediterranea,  E.  codonoides, 
E.  Tetralix  and  others;  but,  strange  to  say,  we 
have  failed  so  far  to  establish  the  common  E. 
vulgaris  even  in  prepared  beds.  Another  group 
of  plants  to  remember  are  those  that  produce 
beautiful  autumn  tints.  They  embrace  Parrotia 
persica,  the  Japanese  Maples,  Amelanchier  cana- 
densis, Liquidambar  stvTaciflua,  Berberis  dictyo- 
phylla  and  other  plants.  Flowering  trees  and 
shrubs  should  be  represented,  also  a  few  conifers. 
The  latter,  if  grown  as  specimens,  should  be  kept 
clear  of  Iv>'  and  other  foreign  growth,  and  all 
secondary  leaders  must  be  removed  from  time  to 
time  to  preserve  the  symmetry  of  the  tree. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

Propagation. — -Gooseberries,  also  Red  and  White 
Currants,  can  be  readily  raised  from  cuttings,  and 
such  work  may  be  carried  out  during  the  next 
few  weeks.  Healthy  shoots  should  be  chosen 
and  made  into  lengths  of  a  foot  or  i8  inches, 
removing  all  buds  except  five  or  six  at  the  top 
of  the  cuttings.  They  can  be  placed  in  lines 
across  any  vacant  piece  of  ground,  the  rows  being 


1 8  inches  apart  and  a  distance  of  a  foot  allowed 
between  each  cutting.  Make  the  soil  quite  firm. 
Black  Currants  may  be  treated  the  same,  but  it  is 
not  aeivisablc  to  remove  the  basal  buds. 

Pruning. — -The  pruning  of  Apples  and  Pears 
may  be  elone  at  any  time,  the  method  adopted 
depending  upon  the  type  of  tree  and  the  position. 
Those  growing  in  orchards  should  be  allowed  to 
develop  more  or  less  naturally,  merely  thinning 
out  the  shoots  where  they  are  congested  and 
shortening  any  long  growths  that  are  likely  to 
throw  the  tree  out  of  balance.  Cordons  and 
pyramids  will  need  pruning  rather  hard  in  accord- 
ance with  the  variety  and  the  space  to  be  filled. 
T.  W.  Briscoe. 
(Gardener  to  W.  R.  Lysaght,  Esq.) 

Castlejoni,  Chepstow. 


FOR    NORTHERN    GARDENS. 
The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Lime. — in  vegetable  gardens,  where  the  soil  is 
of  a  heavy  nature,  and  where  annual  dressings 
of  farmyard  manure  have  been  applied  during  a 
series   of   years,    the   ground  is  almost    certain   to 


lifted  about  this  lime  and  the  groimd  well  maniured 
and  deeply  dug.  This  saves  much  valuable  time 
in  spring,  as  the  crop  can  be  planted  in  a  compara- 
tively short  period,  and  the  roots  keep  quite  well  if 
placed  behind  a  north  wall  and  some  earth  heaped 
up  over  them,  and  beaten  down  to  tlu-ow  off 
excessive  rain. 

Celery. — in  some  soils  this  indispensable 
vegetable  is  very  apt  to  rot  away  during  the  winter. 
This  is  often  attributed  to  frost,  but  excessive 
moisture  more  often  causes  the  trouble.  Where 
the  crop  suffers  badly,  some  method  of  shedding 
off  heavy  rain  should  be  adopted.  If  properly 
done,  a  thatch  of  long  wheat  straw  is  effective, 
while  some  pieces  of  corrugated  iron  roofing  may 
often  be  got  easily  and  these  fixed  over  the  Celery 
ridge,  will  prevent  much  damage. 

Seed  Potatoes. — These  should  be  given  periodi- 
cal attention.  During  bad  weather,  tiu'nthem  over, 
removing  any  of  the  tubers  that  may  show  signs 
of  decay.  Not  everyone  is  blessed  with  a  suitable 
shed  in  which  to  winter  these,  and  not  infrequently 
the  "sets"  start  into  growth  during  the  winter 
months  and  if  allowed  to  do  this,  most  of  the 
vigour  will  be  gone  before  planting  time  arrives. 
While  we  all  prefer  to  preserve  the  main  "  eyes," 
it  is,  of  course,  these  that  start  into  growth  first 
and,  when  they  do  so  prematurely,  there  is  nothing 
for  it  but  to  rub  them  off  and  trust  to  the  remainder 
tlirowing  good  sttu'dy  growths  at  the  proper 
time. 
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have  become  a  bit  "  sick,"  and  for  a  corrective 
there  is  nothing  to  equal  fresh  lime.  For  ease  in 
application,  what  is  known  as  "  agriculttural  lime," 
is  preferable,  but  when  properly  applied,  ordinary 
lime   "shells"    are  admirable. 

How  to  Apply. — In  the  case  of  "shells,"  these 
should  be  laid  in  fairly  large  heaps,  and  covered 
over  with  3  inches  or  4  inches  of  soil.  This  will 
prevent  waste  should  very  wet  weather  set  in.  As 
soon  as  the  "shells"  have  fallen  to  a  powder, 
spread  evenly  all  over  the  surface  of  the  piece  of 
ground  requiring  treatment.  It  is  difficult  to 
state  exactly  the  amount  necessaryfor  any  particu- 
lar garden,  but  a  fair  dressing  runs  from  3  tons  to 
5  tons  per  acre.  The  agricultural  lime,  being 
ground,  can  be  spreael  on  immediately  it  isreceived. 

When  to  Apply. — It  is  sometimes  advised  to 
"  well  dig  in  "  lime,  but  this  is  not  a  sound  method, 
for  the  material  has  a  natural  tendency  to  work 
downwards,  so  if  only  dug  in  9  inches  below  the 
surface,  much  of  it  will,  obviously,  be  lost.  The 
best  pan  is  to  dig  or  trench  the  ground  it  the 
orelinary  way,  and  then  apply  the  lime  some  time 
during  the  winter  or  early  spring,  forking  it  lightly 
in  immediately  after  application.  In  this  way  it 
will  do  the  maximum  of  good  to  the  whole  of  the 
soil. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes. — -These  can  be  grown 
for  quite  a  number  of  years  on  the  same  piece  of 
ground,  and  when  it  is  intended  to  follow  this 
method,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  the  entire  crop 


Plants  Under  Glass. 

The  Cold  Frame. — -Most  of  the  plants  wintered 
in  these  structures  are  so  nearly  hardy  that  it  is 
only  when  there  is  a  spell  of  sharp  frost  that  the 
sashes  should  be  close  shut.  At  all  other  times 
give  air  night  and  day,  and  always  in  proportion  to 
the  outside  temperature.  The  main  foe  to  fear 
throughout  the  winter  is  damp,  so  never  coddle 
the  occupants,  but  keep  them  sturdy  and  healthy 
by  properly  and  thoroughly  airing  the  frames  on 
every  favotirable  occasion.  Occasionally,  on  fine 
days,  remove  the  sashes  and  look  carefully  ttaough 
the  dift'erent  plants,  removing  dead  leaves,  slugs 
and  other  vermin,  if  any  such  be  present.  Mice 
often  do  great  harm,  especially  to  Carnations,  so 
have  these  little  pests  trapped  before  they  get 
a  start  made  among  the  occupants  of  the  frames. 

Bulbs. — Get  a  further  batch  imearthed  and 
placed  in  a  cold  frame.  The  earliest  potted 
Daft'odils  shoidd  now  be  wellrooted  and  if  placed  in 
a  frame  for  a  fortnight,  or  so,  will  Iteive  much 
better  than  if  taken  direct  to  a  heated  structure. 

Amaryllis. — The  earliest  of  these  will  soon  begin 
to  throw  up  their  flower  spikes,  but  until  they  do 
so  very  little  water  should  be  given,  although 
there  is  no  advantage,  at  any  time,  in  allowing  the 
roots  to  die  for  want  of  a  little  moisture.  A 
temperature  of  55°  is  ample  at  this  season. 

C.   Blair. 
(Gardener  to  Seton  M.  Thomson,  Esq.) 

Preston  House.  Linlithgow. 
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ANNUALS      AT     READING 

ACRES     M.\NTLEU     WITH     BRILLI.\XT     FLOWERS. 


Swan  River  Daisy  and  otiiers — space  does  not 
admit  ot  description.  The  impressions,  therefore, 
are  really  but  the  impressions  of  the  few.  though  as 
such  they  may  be  taken  as  ranking  high  with  the 
most  prized  and  select.  E.  H.  Jenkins. 


OPINIONS  vary  considerably  as   to  the 
suitability  or  otherwise  of  the  present 
I  year  for  the  growth  of  flowers  of  the 
annual  class,  though  but  one  opinion 
prevailed   when,    on   August   24   last, 
Messrs.    Sutton    and    Sons,     Reading,    filled    the 
spacious  western  end  of  the   Royal  Horticultural 
Hall,  Vincent  Square,  with  a  unique  collection  of 
them,  and  which  easily  secured  the  Society's  gold 
medal.     .\    triumph    of    its    kind,    unique    in    its 
comprehensiveness  and  the  manner  of  its  display, 
it    could    hardly    have    been    otherwise.     Writing 
with  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  such 
e.xhibitions,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  its 
equal   has   never   been   seen   before.     Its   greater 
garden  merit  lay  in  the  fact  that  everything  shown 
was  of  the  hardy  class,  sown  in  the  open  ground  ■, 
the   flowers  culled,    indeed,    from   the   sumptuou- 
fields   at    Reading,    of   which   thousands   catch   a 
fleeting  glimpse  when  using  the  Great  Western  line. 
Encouraged   by   the    exhibit    named,    its  richness 
variety  and  the  freshness  of  the  items,   we  went 
to  Reading  to  inspect  the  annuals  at  close  quarters 
In  the  matter  of  seed  sowing,   an  important   de- 
parture from  orthodox  methods  had  been  adopted— 
the   seeds   having   been   sown   two   months   later 
than  usual.     Mid-March,  with  the  ground  in  con- 
dition, is  not  unusual  for  seed  sowing,  though  ii; 
the  present  year  it  was  mid-May  and  later  befor, 
all  were  got  into  the  ground.      With  what  result  '■ 
Surely  the  extensive  fields  devoted  to  these  flower> 
at  Reading  have  not  in  their  history  been  shroudeil 
by  a  flower  wealth  or  diversity  greater  than  that  w^. 
saw.   It  was  true,  too,  of  all  classes  ;  from  the  raany- 
hued  Marigolds  or  Eschscholzias,  the  pretty  Swan 
River   Daisy,   the   wondrous  mosaic   of   Dwarf   01 
Tom   Thumb   Nasturtiums,   which   for   dwarfness 
free  flowering  or  diversity  have  never  been  excelled, 
to   the  waist-high  eSects  created  by  the   annual 
Chrysanthemums    or    the    lustrous    brilliancy    ot 
Lavatera    Loveliness,    whose    richness    no    word- 
picture    could    portray.     Dazzling    near   by,   and 
resplendent   of   effect   100    yards  away,   the   last- 
named  is  one  of  the  things  to  remember  wherever 
imposing  flower  pictures  are  needed  in  the  garden 
A  sun-lover,  too,  and  a  prodigal  as  well  as  profuse 
blossomer,    remaining    good    and    presentable    for 
weeks   on   end,    it   has   probably   no   peer   among 
richly  endowed  annuals  ;    and,  withal,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  reliable   as   also   the   most   satisfactory. 
Godetias  were  particularly  good  ;     none,   indeed, 
of   the   great    wealth   ot   annuals   on   every   hand 
appearing  in  richer  masses  or  more  pre-eminentl\- 
well   suited.     This   was   true   both   as  concerning 
the  late   sowing   or   the   season.      .\nd   for   many 
things  the  latter  cannot  be  regarded  ideal ;    hence, 
assuredly,   all   the   worthier   of   the   gardener's   or 
amateur's   note-book    are   the   things   that   excel. 
Afterglow,    15    inches ;      Satin    Rose,    20    inches ; 
and   Apple   Blossom  among   dwarfer  sorts,   are   a 
set   not    to   be   surpassed.     Their   flower   yield   is 
phenomenal ;       their     gaiety     and     charm,     plus 
adaptability    to    bedding    out,     umivalled.     Less 
effective  from  the  flower  standpoint  are  the  taller 
forms  of  these  annuals,  though  they  yield  to  none 
in  graceful  bearing  and  spire-like  elegance,  while 
surpassing  all  in  the  cut  state.     Assimilating  water 
well  and  expanding  their  flowers  perfectly  when  cut, 
are  not  the  least  of    their  many  good  attributes. 
Double  Rose  and  Double  Mauve  are  among  the  best 
and  both  attain  to  3  feet  or  so  in  height.     Then  of 
high   effect    was   the    Stock-flowered   rosy   scarlet 
Larkspur,  a  charming  thing  among  taller  annuals 
for   the   garden   and   unique   for   table   decoration 


in  the  cut  state.  Again  and  again  during  the 
summer  we  have  met  it  playing  an  important  part 
in  table  decorations  at  flower  shows,  for  which 
purposes  its  elegant  rich  coloured  sprays  are  well 
suited.  Providing  an  even  rarer  feast  was  the 
indescribably  beautiful  Lupinus  Hartwegii  (azure 
blue).  Wondrous  of  colour  effect,  the  extent  of  its 
specialisation  and  the  wealth  of  its  delicately 
coloured  spires  also  proclaimed  it  a  great  plant — 
something  best  fitted  for  the  choicest  associations 
by  reason  of  high  ornament  and  beauty.  No 
annual  that  I  recall  ever  impelled  me  to  greater 
admiration  at  sight  than  this.  A  distance  away 
a  blue  haze  marked  its  place  ;  at  closer  quarters 
a  clear,  refined  azure  of  infinite  charm  fascinated 


CONVOLVULUS   MAJOR   (IPOM^A  PURPUREA). 
An  indispensable  annual  for  covering  trellises. 

one — in  each  a  picture  of  surpassing  beauty. 
Above  all,  its  light  is  not  hidden  imder  a  bushel, 
since  in  common  with  its  tribe,  virtually  all  its 
beautv  stood  revealed.  Hence  from  the  spectacmar 
as  from  every  other  view-point,  it  told  well.  The 
Nigella  Miss  Jekyll,  improved,  too,  was  charming 
among  the  blues  and  in  great  array.  To  the  rank 
and  file — the  Snapdragons,  Chrysanthemums, 
Viscarias,  Marigolds  and  such  pretty  flowers  as  the 
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Though  the  exhibits  were  not  numerous  on  the 
occasion  of  the  fortnightly  meeting  on  November 
30th,  every  department  of  horticulture  was  repre- 
sented and  that  by  high-class  exhibits.  Witness 
of  it  is  the  fact  that  five  gold  medals  were  awarded  : 
three  by  the  "  Floral,"  and  one  each  by  the  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Committee  and  Orchid  Committee 
respectively.  At  no  November  meeting  that  we 
recall  has  so  large  a  number  of  this  coveted  dis- 
tinction been  awarded  and  that  worthily.  These 
hall-marks  of  merit  went  to  exhibits  of  a  diversified 
character.  Potatoes  from  Messrs.  Dobbie,  Orchids 
from  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.,  soft  wooded  Heaths  from 
.Messrs.  Sweet,  and  Carnations  from  Messrs. 
.\llwood  Brothers  and  Mr.  C.  Englemann.  In 
every  case  the  exhibits  were  of  outstanding  excel- 
lence ;  highly  representative,  to  boot.  Good 
from  the  spectacular  standpoint  and  thereby 
materially  assisting— if  not  actually  making— the 
Show,  and  impressing  by  their  lavishness  in  more 
than  one  instance,  such  exhibits,  by  reason  of 
their  comprehensiveness  and  the  opportunities  of 
comparison  which  they  afford  to  all,  possess  a 
value  of  their  own.  Viewed  in  this  light,  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  a  far  larger  number  of  fellows 
did  not  make  the  best  of  so  exceptional  an 
opportunity.  Apart  from  the  things  named,  the 
Chrysanthemum  plays  an  important  part,  the 
collections  from  Messrs.  Wells  and  Mr.  Keith 
Luxford  particularly  so.  Orchids,  too,  were  well 
shown,  this  section  proving  increasingly  rich  in 
novelties.  Some  particulars  of  the  leading  exhibits 
are  appended. 

Flokai,  Committee. 
Present  ■  H.  B.  May,  Esq.  (chairman),  and  Mcssr?. 
\V  J.  Bean,  C.  Williams,  J.  Hudson.  E.  A.  Bowles,  J. 
Green,  G.  Rcuthe,  J.  Hoal,  C.  R.  Fielder  W\  Howe, 
J  F  McLeod  T.  Stevenson,  W.  H.  Page,  H.  J.  Jones, 
c'  Dixon  J.  Dickson,  A.  Turner,  J.  T.  Bennctt-Poe, 
c'  E.  Shea,  C.  B.  Pearson,  H.  Cowley,  W.  P.  Thomson, 
E  H.  Jenkins,  G.  Paul,  R.  Cory,  G.  Vt .  Leak,  R.  W. 
Wallace.  W.  B.  Cranfield  and  R.  C.  Notcutt. 

Greenhouse  Plants. 

OJ  the  group  of  soft-wooded  Heaths  from  Swanley 
we  remarked  in  terms  of  high  praise,  saymg  that  '  no 
suchiexhibit  has  ever  been  staged  here  before.  It  has, 
however,  soon  been  surpassed  by  a  like  exhibit  from 
Messrs.  J.  Sweet  and  Son,  Limited,  Whetstone,  more 
imposingly  as  well  as  more  la\ishly  displayed.  Erica 
aracilis  Ind  its  snow  white  variety  nivalis,  E.  hyemahs, 
E  h  alba  and  E.raelanthera  were  the  chief  varieties.  To 
the  Accompaniment  of  the  wealth  of  two  year  old  or  three 
year  old  plants,  of  which  the  first  named  exhibit  wholly 
consisted,  that  from  Whetstone  also  contained  bushes  of 
E.  nielanthera  and  others  3  feet  or  more  high  shrouded 
with  myriads  of  tiny  bells.  They  were  splendidly  grown 
and  intensely  satisfying.  The  same  variety  was  also  seen 
in  standard  form  and  spoiled  most  eflectnclj.  Lank 
sticks  with  a  bunch  of  flowers  on  top  :  the  P'tV  0/  «• 
All  else  was  admhable,  and  the  feast  was  great.  Handsome 
Kentias  appeared  at  intervals  through  the  centre  and 
constituted  a  graceful  and  welcome  foil.    Gold  medal 

Messrs.  Alhvood  Brothers  also  received  a  gold  medal 
for  a  highly  artistic  group  of  Carnations  arranged  by 
them  across  the  western  end  of  the  hall.  From  a  back- 
ground of  velvet  festoons  of  Smilax  depended  the  wealth 
Sf  Carnations  fronting  this  admirable  m  the  extreme. 
The  centre  was  formed  of  nine  great  stands  of  the  new 
market  pink  Carnation  Mrs.  Walter  Hemus,  whose  merits 
it  is  not  possible  to  overpraise.  Handsome  per  se  good 
in  colour  and  %vith  a  fine  presence,  it  appeals  at  a  glance. 
Edward  .Ulwood,  scarlet,  was  another  ot  the  great  ones. 
It  comes  out  next  year.     Other  varieties  were  m  Plcnty. 

Mr  C.  Englemann,  Saffron  Walden,  also  secured  a  gold 
medal  for  a  collection  of  some  eighty  ™netics  of  Car- 
nations, the  remarkable  gathering  '■'.g'«^^t  tribute  *o  the 
wealth  now  prevaihng  in  this  section.  Thor  (bnlhant 
scarlet),  JafI  (particularly  bright  yd  ow-ground  fancy) 
and  Cupid  (pink)  were  three  line  novelties  raised  by  this 
Slibitcfr,  whose  lot  also  included .  Merry  Christmas  and 
Ethel  Fisher  (scarlets)  from  American  raisers.  Pccricss, 
Crystal  White  Dolly  (pink),  Circe  Carola  and  its  sports, 
Beacon  (scarle*)  and  Saffron  were  others  in  a  superb  lot. 
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Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Sons  and  Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and 
Co.  also  showed  collections  of  these  flowers,  Mr.  T, 
Patcman,  gardener  to  C.  A.  Cain,  Esq.,  sliowlng  a  smat 
collection  in  pots.  Mr.  L.  11.  Rnssell,  llichiuond,  con- 
tributed well  Uowered  examples  of  Azalea  Mrs.  Patrick 
and  its  variety  superb.!.     Both  are  high-coloured  sorts. 

Chrvs.vnthemdms. 

Those  from  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Mcrstliam,  were 
very  line,  that  catching  every  eye  the  superb  pure  white 
(Japanese  Incurved)  Percy  A.  Dove,  a  variety  nf  wondrous 
beauty,  purity  and  solidity  ;  its  Arm,  crisp  petal  liiah  tribute 
to  quality  and  longevity.  For  a  variety  so 'xeriitioiially 
endowed  we  predict  a  great  future.  Mrs.  Drabble  (broader 
of  petal  because  late).  Louisa  Pockett  and  its  sport 
Peace,  Majestic  (bronze),  Mrs.  O.  Lloyd  Wisg  (yellow). 
Miss  Ada  Brooker  (bronze)  and  December  Gold  (a  riclily 
coloured  decorative)  were  others  of  note. 

Messrs.  Godfrey  and  Son,  Exmouth,  sliowed  The 
Favourite,  a  pure  white  decorative  sort.,  freely.  It  is 
exceptionally  pure  and  good.  Mrs.  W.  J.  Godfrey  (single 
pink)  and  Lady  Astor  (single  crimson)  were  also  well 
represented. 

Of  these  flowers  Mr.  Keith  Luxford,  Harlow,  Essex, 
also  staged  an  admirable  bank,  though  its  outstanding 
feature  was  undoubtedly  the  new  wliite  Japanese  Norman 
Chittenden,  than  whicli  probably  no  finer  exhibition  variety 
has  been  raised.  It  is  great  in  every  sense  ;  of  the  largest 
size  and  highest  refinement,  with  that  delicate  touch  of 
green  at  the  centre  which  is  an  invariable  accompaniment 
of  the  finest  and  purest  whites.  In  a  word,  it  is  magnifi- 
cent, and  the  fine  stand  of  nearly  thirty  flowers  showed 
it  well.  The  highest  honours  have  already  been  bestowed 
upon  it.  Helena  Margcrison  (pearl  pink),  Teresa  (bronze), 
and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Dixon  (bronze)  are  other  novelties  of  the 
moment  to  which  full  honours  have  come. 

H.uiuY  Plants. 

Mr.  James  MacDonald,  Harpenden,  iiad  one  of  his 
instructive  exhibits  of  grasses  with  turves  demonstrating 
lawn  improvements.  Not  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
exliibition  arena,  the  results  of  such  work  play  a  most 
important  part  in  the  garden. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  contributed  a  group  wholly  ot 
conifers  and  evergreen  shrubs.  Athrotaxis  cupressoides, 
A.  laxifolia,  Picea  pungens  glauca  Kosteri  (best  blue 
Spruce  Fir),  Athrotaxis  brachyphylla,  A.  Welliana  (both 
in  fruit),  Dacrydium  cupressinum  (very  graceful),  and 
much  besides. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Kettle  again  showed  a  lovely  lot  of  the  Violet 
Mrs.  Llovd  George  ;  Messrs.  Reamsbottora  contributing 
freely  of  their  fine  strain  of  St.  Brigid  Anemones. 

Fkuit  and   Veuetable   Comsiittee. 

Present  •  C.  G.  A.  Nix,  Esq.  (chairman),  and  Messrs 
J.  Cheat.  W.  Poupart,  O.  Thomas,  E.  Beckett,  P.  C.  JI' 
Veitch,  J.  G.  Weston,  W.  H.  Divers,  E.  A.  Bunyard,  J. 
W  Bates,  G.  F.  Tinlev,  J.  S.  Kelly  and  A.  W.  Metcalfe. 

Mrs.  Harwell,  Barkfold  House,  Billinghurst  (gardener, 
Mr.  Mould),  staged  a  small  collection  of  Apples  and 
Pears,  Cox's  Pomona,  Wellington,  Boston  and  Brownlees 
Eussets  and  Christmas  Pearmain  being  the  better  dishes 
of  Apples. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Edinburgh,  gamed  a  gold 
medal  for  a  superb  collection  of  forty  basket  groups  of 
Potatoes,  a  notable  feature  of  which  obviously  was  the 
refining  influence  of  the  red  Dunbar  soil,  not  of  the  coat 
or  skin  alone,  but  of  the  tuber  as  a  whole.  Space  will 
not  admit  of  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  here  and  now, 
though  we  see  in  it  an  object  lesson  of  import.  The 
quality  was  splendid  throughout.  Di  Vernon,  Catriona, 
K.  of  K.,  Koderiek  Dhu,  Arran  Rose,  Arran  Victory, 
Mauve  Queen,  Witch  Hill.  The  Bishop,  Resistant 
Snowdrop  (three  excellent  kidney  varieties),  Kerr's  Pink, 
Majestic,  Great  Scot  and  Nithsdale,  all  full  of  promise, 
are  a  few  of  the  notables  in  a  particularly  handsome 
ot  and  for  which  we  have  nothing  but  praise. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart,  (chairman) 
Sir  Harrv  J.  Veiteh,  and  Messrs.  J.  O'Brien.  C.  J.  Lucas. 
W.  Cobb".  R.  Brooman-wniite.  A.  Dye,  S.  W.  Flory,  C.  H. 
Curtis,  J.  E.  Shill,  H.  G.  Alexander,  W.  H.  Hatcher. 
E.  R.  Ashton.  T.  Armstrong.  A.  McBean,  P.  Ralli,  J.  W. 
Potter,  S.  H.  Low,  R.  A.  Eolfe  and  F.  K.  Sander. 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Jarvisbrook,  Sussex, 
staged  a  magnificent  group  ot  these  plants  and  deservedly 
earned  the  gold  medal  awarded  them.  The  outstanding 
plants  shown  were  Laelio-Cattleya  Pathfinder,  deep  purple, 
mauve  lip  ;  L.  C.  luminosa  ;  Brasso  Cattleya  Penelope, 
very  fine  ;  Oncidium  varicosum;  a  well  grown  specimen 
of  Cypripedium  a  de  Lairisse,  and  Saecolabium  giganteum, 
white,  spotted  with  amethyst,  lip  pale  violet.  The  latter 
is  an  old  plant  which  is  not  seen  very  often  these  days. 

Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Broivn,  Tunbridge  Wells,  staged 
a  fine  group.  Here  we  noticed  a  very  fine  plant  of  Cattleya 
Portia.  Lffilio-Cattleya  Scliroederce,  sepals  and  petals  white, 
crimson  eye  ;  Odon'toglossum  Xanthotes  ;  O.  Doris  ;  O. 
amabile;  a  fine  plant  of  Cypripedium  The  Premier ;  C. 
Mme.  Albert  Ferrier  and  several  Odontiodas.  Flora  silver 
medal. 

From  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Haywards  Heath, 
came  also  a  fine  collection.  %\'hat  appealed  to  us  here  were 
Lselio-Cattleya  St.  George  (very  fine),  L.-C.  Marshal  Foch, 
L.-C.  Britannia,  L.-C.  St.  Gothard,  Odontioda  Brad- 
shawrae,  O.  Royal  Gem  and  Odontoglossum  Radiant. 
Flora  silver  medal. 

Messrs.  Sanders,  St.  Albans,  staged  a  small  group.  The 
most  notable  plants  shown  being  Lselio-Cattleya  Britannia 
Rex,  Odontoglossum  ardentissimum  Regina,  Odontioda 
Gladys.  Several  Cypripediums  were  shoivn.  Banksian 
silver  medal. 

From  J.  and  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge,  Sussex,  came  a 
small  exhibit,  including  Odontoglossum  Waltonense,  O. 
Rameses  (very  fine),  Cattleya  munic  and  C.  Valera. 

E.  R.  Ashton,  Esq.,  Tunbridge  Wells  (gardener,  Mr. 
H.  A.  Varnum),  showed  a  small  collection,  among  which 


we  noted  Odontoglossum  S.  T.  Wright.  O.  Purple  Itobi's 
and  O.  Devoniana. 
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NEW    AND    RARE    PLANTS. 

FuiST-CLASS   CERTIFU'ATKS. 

Ci/pn'imiiiun  Memoria  F.  M.  OtjilrU'. — Ki  w  members 
of  tliis  genera  havi'  more  dcsi-rvedly  been  lionoured 
by  this  high  award  tlian  the  magnificent  novelty  under 
review.  Great  from  every  standpoint,  it  impresses  one 
by  its  greatness  as  much  as  by  its  handsome  proportions 
and  vigour.  Tlie  huge  well-fashioned  dorsal  sepal  is 
particularly  striking  as  much  by  its  size  and  ovate 
character  as  by  the  sharp  contrast  of  the  broad,  pure 
white  margin  and  the  body  colour  of  crimson  maroon 
which  it  encloses.  The  handsome  petals  are  of  a  lustrous 
self  brown  in  the  upper  half  and  yellow  blotched  brown 
below.  A  superb  form  with  a  presence  of  its  own. 
Admirably  shown  by  Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Brown, 
Tunbridge  Wells. 

Cypripediinn  Forest  King  (Desd.-mona  x  Becki- 
anuin). — In  this  fine  novelty  the  handsome  dorsal  petal 
is  narrowly  margined  white,  its  body  colour  Pea  green 
copiously  blotched  crimson.  The  slipper  and  petals  aie 
of  lustrous  chestnut  red  in  effect,  self  coloured.  From 
H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Stamford  Hill  (gardener,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Thurgood). 

Odontioda  Jupiter  Orchidhurst  Variety  (0.  Corona- 
tion >:  O.  exiraillius).  —  Of  almost  Odoiitoi.'IossUMi 
size  and  well  imbricated  petals,  the  self  cloudrd  .-liiii^on 
flower  evidenced  a  novelty  of  high  merit  and  distiuetinii. 
It  is  finely  edged  white.  The  lip  is  white  with  slight  colour 
touches.  ■  From  H.  T.  Pitt.  Esci.,  Stamford  Hill. 


BRITISH    CARNATION    SOCIETY. 

This  Society  is  to  be  congniiiduti  d  upon  the  excellence 
and  extent  of  its  twi-nty-flfth  lloral  nnrting  held  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Vine,  iil  Sipuue,  on  December  1. 
It  was  in  I'very  sense  a  noteworthy  Hathering,  both  as 
concerning  the  quality  of  the  ilowers  and  in  general  the 
competition.  What  it  obviously  lacked  was  public 
patronage  and,  appanntly,  interest,  a  fact  difficult  to 
account  for,  sning  thr  Perpetual-Howcring  Carnation 
which  is  thus  rcprc.-^4-ntfil,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  popular 
flower  of  tiie  year.  In  any  case,  it  is  ubiquitous  everj'- 
where  to-day  and  ev4!ry  day  in  the  windows  of  florists  of  all 
descriptions  ;  which  might,  in  a  sense,  explain  matters. 
Yet  one  might  think  that  the  thousands  who  use  these 
flowers  would  welcome  them  in  their  greater  array  at  an 
exhibition  such  as  that  under  review,  when  opportunities 
of  a  quite  unique  eharactsr  are  afforded  for  comparison. 
Here  a  matter  of  importance  is  :  Do  the  flower-loving 
public  know  such  an  exhibition  is  being  held  ?  For  a 
Show  that  is  being  held  to-day  the  knowledge  on  the 
morrow  that  it  was  held  yesterday  comes  a  day  too  late. 
Hence,  perhaps,  a  little  timely  publicity  of  its  coining 
might  bring  grist  to  the  mill  in  a  two-fold  sense.  In  any 
event,  we  think  it  well  worth  the  risk  and  the  experiment. 
Then  we  wonder,  too,  why  a  greater  number  of  the 
executive  do  not  show  their  wares.  The  majority  are 
Carnation  growers  on'  a  large  scale,  and  the  showing  of 
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Awards  of  Merit. 

Cypripedium  Warrior  (Aleibiades  var.  X  Duke  of 
Marlborough).  ^  The  green  coloured  dorsal  petal  is 
freely  spotted  crimson  and  margined  white ;  the  petals 
and  "lip  shining  brown.  From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Son 
St.  Albans. 

Odontoglossum  Rosina  Magni/icum  (0.  eximeum  x 
O.  Lady  Pirrie).-— A  well-marked  form  having  a  white 
margin,  the  petals  heavily  blotched  reddish  chocolate. 
A  shapely  and  good  novelty.  Showm  by  W.  U.  Fasey,  Esq., 
Snaresbrook    (gardener,  Blr.  E.  J.  Seymour). 

BrassO'Cattleya  Cissie  (L.-C.  Myra  x  B.-C.  Leemanii). — 
A  self-toned  flower  throughout.  The  colour  is  deep 
orange,  the  suspicion  of  an  overlay  of  light  fuscous  brown 
appearing  cloud-like  on  the  lip,  rendering  it  highly  distinct 
and  beautiful.  From  Messrs.  J.  and  A.  McBean,  Cooks- 
bridge. 

Carnation  Laddie. — A  handsome  and  finely  pro- 
portioned self-coloured  pink  in  a  flower  of  the  largest  size. 
Remarkable  also  for  length  and  strength  of  stem.  A 
novelty  destined  to  take  liigh  rank  witli  the  best. 

Myosotis  oblonga  Bluebird. — A  vigorous,  stift-stemmed 
variety  of  9  inches  high,  having  a  certain  affinity  to  M. 
Sylvatica.  The  stems  are  furnished  with  oblong  leaves 
3  inclies  or  so  in  length  and  terminated  by  clusters  of  intense 
blue  flowers.  Said  to  be  useful  for  winter  flowering  in  pots. 
These  two  were  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Englemann,  Saffron 
Walden. 


big  groups  might  well  be  in  the  hands  of  more  of  them; 
not  from  any  mercenary  motive,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  Show  better  than  it  is.  Several  novelties 
were  staged,  which  are  referred  to  elsewhere.  Some  of 
these  we  have  written  down  "  not  in  condition  "  ;  and 
condition  or  exhibition  excellence  might  well,  we  think, 
receive  consideration — it  finds  no  place  in  the  Society's 
schedule  at  the  present  time — when,  as  in  the  present 
case,  point -judging  is  resorted  to. 

Section  A  (Open  to  All  Members). 

Three  entered  for  the  premier  award,  the  George  Monro 
Silver-Gilt  Challenge  Cup,  which  requests  twelve  vases 
of  Carnations,  twelve  varieties,  twenty-five  blooms  of  each. 
First,  Jlr.  C.  Englemann,  Saffron  Walden,  who  had  an 
admirable  lot.  Laddie  (pink),  Carola  (crimson),  Dolly 
(pink),  Ethel  Fisher  (extra  scarlet).  White  Wonder, 
Sunstar  (yellow).  Merry  Christmas  (rich  scarlet),  Saffron, 
White  Enchantress,  Circe  and  Cupid  (pink)  were  among 
his  best ;  second.  The  Newport  Carnation  Nurseries, 
Newport,  Essex.  Dawni  (a  fine  fancy  after  Circe),  Beacon, 
Triumph,  Rose  Pink,  Enchantress,  lona,  Anthony  (intense 
cerise)  were  good  sorts.  Mr.  Englemann  alone  exhibited 
three  vases  of  twelve  blooms  each  of  British  and  American 
raised  novelties  and  was  awarded  first  prize  in  each 
case.  Cupid,  Bona  and  Thor  (grand  clear  scarlet  in 
the  former  and  Crystal  White,  Laddie  and  Ruth 
Bauv  in  the  latter  were    shown.      For  the   dinner  table 
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decoration,  the  decorative  basket  class  and  the  bouquet 
of  Carnations,  Messrs.  Felton  and  Sons,  Hanover 
Square,  alone  entered,  gaining  first  prize  in  ^all  three. 
The  variety  employed  in  each  instance  was"  the  new 
market  pink,  Mi^.  Walter  Hemus,  a  great  Carnation  in 
every  sense  that  will  require  some  beating.  Mrs.  E. 
Palmer,  Sherfield-on-Loddon,  Hants,  alone  exhibited  in 
the  Reginald  Corj'  Challenge  Cup  class  for  six  plants  in 
bloom  and  gained  first  prize.  Mary  Allwood,  Triumph  and 
Lady  Alington  were  shown  among  others.  For  three 
plants  in  bloom  Sir.  R.  Lay  (gardener  to  E.  Wormald,  Esq., 
Potter's  Bar)  took  the  leading  prize,  his  Carola  and  Scarlet 
Carola  being  quite  good.  For  the  single  vase  of  Carnations, 
not  less  than  100  blooms,  one  variety,  five  entered,  Mr. 
C.  Englemanu  being  awarded  both  first  and  second  prizes  ; 
Tarzan,  a  magniflcent  scarlet  self,  leading ;  Lady  North- 
cliffe,  pink,  following.  The  variety  Xora  West  was  awarded 
third  prize.  Mr.  Englemann  achieved  a  like  honour  in 
the  class  for  a  vase  of  British-raised  Carnations,  gaining 
first  and  second  prizes  with  Dora  (deep  pink)  and  Blush 
(a  pink  of  paler  hue)  respectively.  Messrs.  Low  wore  third 
showing  their  new  White  Pearl.  Mr.  Englemann  also 
excelled  in  the  classes  for  a  vase  of  Carnations  (twenty-five 
blooms),  white  with  Crystal  White,  pink  with  Delice, 
and  salmon  pink  with  Laddie,  a  most  handsome  vase 
being  shown.  This  exhibit  also  gained  the  silver-gilt 
medal  awarded  to  the  best  vase  of  blooms  in  Classes  11  to  17 
inclusive.  In  the  white  class  the  Newport  Carnation 
Nurserj^  was  second  with  White  Wonder.  In  that 
for  pink  the  Newport  Nursery  was  again  second.  Sir. 
West,  showing  Nora  West  in  the  salmon  pink  class  and 
taking  second  prize.  Six  again  competed  in  the  crimson 
class,  Mr.  R.  Lay  {gardener  to  E.  Wormald,  Esq.,  Potter's 
Bar)  being  first,  and  Mr.  Englemann  second.  Both  showed 
Carola,  the  first  named  magnificently.  The  Newport 
Carnation  Nurserj'  led  in  the  single  vase  class,  any  other 
colour,  and  in  that  reserved  for  a  fancy  variety,  staging 
Mary  Allwood  in  the  former  and  Dawn,  a  glorified  Circe 
of  deeper  hue,  in  the  second.  Mr.  Englemann  was  second 
in  each  class.  Saffron  (yellow)  and  the  bright  coloured 
yellow-ground  fancy.  Jazz,  being  his  selection. 

Section  B  (Gardeners  and  Amateues). 
For  a  group  of  not  less  than  twenty  plants  in  flower 
A.  Cain,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  Patenian)  was  first  with 
well  known  sorts  ;  second,  Mr.  A.  Lippmann  Symons, 
Marden,  Kent  (gardener,  ilr.  W.  Chandler),  whose  Carola 
was  very  good.  Lieutenant- Col  on  el  Sir  R.  Baker,  Ranston, 
Blandford,  showed  the  best  collection  of  cut  Carnations 
on  a  table  space  3  feet  by  3  feet.  They  were  excellent 
and  admirably  displayed  on  velvet.  Mrs.  W. 
Raphael  was  second.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  R.  Baker 
also  excelled  in  the  single  vase  class  for  Messrs.  Stuart 
Low's  novelties,  the  vas3  of  Pink  Sensation  (twelve  blooms) 
and  the  single  vase,  twelve  blooms,  three  varieties. 

Section  C. 

Hn  this  Lieutenant -Colonel  Sir  R.  Baker  achieved  success 
with  a  single  vase  of  White  Wonder.  Pink  Sensation, 
which  also  gained  a  special  prize  as  the  best  vase,  for  any 
other  colour  with  Sunstar,  and  one  vase  fancy  in  which 
Benora  was  shown.  In  this  class  eight  competed,  ilr. 
Deuce,  Rugby,  being  second  with  Sunstar.  In  the  salmon 
pink  class  Mrs.  Lippmann  staged  Bona  (freckled  pink)  and 
Mrs.  Raphael.  Nora  West,  taking  first  and  second  prizes 
in  that  order.  These  exhibitors  occupied  like  places 
for  the  vase  of  crimsons,  both  staging  Carola.  Six 
competitors  came  forward  in  most  of  these  classes. 

In  Section  D  (amateurs  only)  Mr.  E.  W.  Bishop,  Windsor, 
was  first  for  a  vase  of  white  with  Tess  ;  Mr.  R.  Howland, 
High  Wycombe,  was  second. 

NON-COMPETITIVE    EXHIBITS. 

Messrs.  Allwood  Brothers,  Haywards  Heath,  and  Mr. 
Englemann,  Saffron  Walden,  showed  magnificent  exhibits 
of  Carnations,  each  receiving  a  large  gold  medal  as  the 
reward.  We  have  elsewhere  referred  to  these  exhibits, 
each  of  which  gained  a  gold  medal  from  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  the  day  previously.  Messrs.  Stuart 
I.OW  and  Co.  also  contributed  freely  both  of  Orchids  and 
Carnations.  Splendid  exhibits  of  Chrysanthemums  were 
from  Messrs.  Wells  and  Co.,  Merstham,  and  Mr.  Keith 
Luxford.  Messrs.  Sweet  and  Son  also  displaved  their 
uniaue  exhibit  of  Heaths. 

NEW    CARNATIONS. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

White  Pearl. — A  superb  white  of  the  first  size  and  tnie 
perpetual  habit.  The  flowers  are  fragrant.  Of  quite 
outstanding  excellence,  this  splendid  variety  is  destined 
to  take  high  place  with  the  best.  Awarded  eightv-five 
points.     From  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield. 

Jeanie. — A  pink  May  Day  type  and  ver>'  beautiful. 
Fine  stem,  very  free,  good  habit  and  of  pale  salmon  pink 
tone.  Awarded  seventy-six  points.  Shown  bv  Mr. 
N.  W.  Vander,  Weyden. 

Cupid. — Deep  salmon  pink,  free  and  of  good  habit. 
We  are  not  impressed  by  the  excellence  of  this  variety. 
Awarded  seventy-six   points. 

-Saffron. — Yellow  with  occasional  white-striped  petals. 
Flowers  medium  size,  plant  bushy  habited  and  free. 
Awarded  seventy-six  points.  These  two  were  raised  and 
showTi  by  Mr.  Englemann. 

Lady  Inverforth. — This  gained  an  award  of  merit  in 
May  last  at  the  Chelsea  Show.  When  in  better  colour 
it  pleased  us  more.  On  the  occasion  under  review  it  was 
hardly  in  condition  but.  of  course,  it  was  December. 
At  its  best  it  is  of  rosy  salmon  colour.  The  plant  is  good 
habited  and  free.     Awarded  seventy-seven  points. 

Laddie. — This  splendid  novelty  was  awarded  eighty-one 
points.  It  is  great  of  stem  and  of  good  colour.  It  is 
referred  to  under  "  New  and  Rare  Plants  "  (Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Show).  These  twain  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield. 

Wivelsfield  Apricot,  awarded  seventy-seven  points. 
We  have  repeatedly  referred  to  this  yellow-ground  fancy 
or  apricot  fancy,  assuming  such  a  class  exists.  As  a 
fine  colour  break  of  dwarf,  bushy  and  free  habit,  it  merits 
attention.  The  stem  quality  is  good  ;  the  flowers  are  of 
medium  size.  Shown  by  Messrs.  AUwood  Brothers, 
Hayward's  Heath. 


NORWICH     AUTUMN     SHOW. 

The    Norfolk   and    Norwich    Horticultural    Society    held 
their  Autumn  Show  recently  at  Norwich. 

Dr.  Cecil  Osburne  (the  president  of  the  Society)  was 
the  only  exhibitor  of  a  circular  group  of  pot  Chrysan- 
themums and  fohage  plants. 

The  "  big  bloom  "  classes  brought  out  some  very  fine 
exhibits,  the  best  lot  coming  from  the  Corporation  ot 
Lowestoft.  Mr.  Smart,  their  present  gardener  in  charge 
has  always  had  a  local  reputation  as  being  great  on 
exhibition.  Chrysanthemum  blooms.  The  classes  of 
single  Chrysanthemums  showTi  as  grown  without  dis- 
budding certainly  appealed  more  forcibly  to  the  lady 
visitors,  for  in  them  they  could  see  charming  subjects 
for  table  and  other  home  adornment.  The  most  inter- 
esting and  educational  exhibit,  we  think,  was  the  collection 
of  berry-bearing  plants  staged  by  Sydney  Morris,  Esq., 
Earlham  Hall,  Norwich.  We  do  not  remember  ever 
before  seeing  such  a  varied  collection  from  a  private 
garden.  Some  of  the  plants  shown  were  Berberis  Hookeri, 
B.  Wilsonse,  B.  subculfata.  Cotoneaster  Franchetii,  C. 
Irigida,  C.  rugosa  Henryana.  HvTnenanthera  crassifolia. 
Hex  Pemyi  and  Celastrus  artictilatus.  Another  exhibit 
worthy  of  special  note  was  the  fine  array  of  one  year  old 
Cyclamen  plants  staged  by  Mr,  F,  J.  Endersley,  gardener 
to  J,  H.  Gurney,  Esq.,  Keswick  Hall,  Norwich.  They 
were  models  of  health,  substance  and  size  of  the  fiowers. 
Begonias  made  a  fine  show,  especially  those  hybrids  of 
the  Winter  Cheer  tv-pe.  The  best  of  these  came  from  the 
gardens  of  J.  E.  Mosey,  Esq.  Dr.  Osburne  made  a  special 
display  of  the  Gloire  de  Lorraine  type,  healthy,  well 
flowered  plants  of  a  utility  size.  Primulas  were  represented 
by  P.  sinensis,  kewensis  and  malacoides.  Scarlet  Salvias 
and  Zonal  Pelargoniums  added  greatly  to  the  colour 
effect. 

The  twenty-five  guinea  challenge  cup  for  Grapes  was 
this  year  secured  by  Lord  Hastings,  Melton  Constable, 
who  just  beat  that  good  old  stalwart  Mr.  William  Allan, 
Gunton  Park  Gardens,  by  a  few  points  on  his  black  kinds. 
Mr.  Allan,  however,  maintained  his  laurels  in  the  classes 
for  Muscats,  his  bunches  of  these  being  superb. 

In  the  class  for  a  collection  of  six  kinds  of  dessert  Pears 
Mr.  Allan  beat  Colonel  Petre's  gardener.  Mr.  Sidell,  but 
in  the  single  dishes  section  the  examples  shown  by  the 
latter  won  in  class  after  class. 

The  best  collection  of  dessert  Apples,  six  varieties, 
came  from  Mr.  S-  High,  gardener  to  J.  E.  Christie.  Esq., 
The  Manor.  Framinghara.  Norwich,  Ribston  Pippin, 
Cox's  Orange  and  Charles  Ross  were  beautilul  specimens 
in  the  collection.  Kitchen  Apples  made  a  big  bid  for 
space,  and  although  a  local  shortage  exists,  the  display 
was  far  ahead  of  last  year. 

The  best  collection  of  vegetables  was  staged  by  Mr.  E. 
Chettleburgh,  gardener  to  Major  D.  G.  Astley,  Plumstead 
Hall.  Norwich,  who  had  made  a  feature  of  nice 
utility-sized  specimens  out  to  the  very  best  advantage. 

There  were  numerous  classes  for  everything  in  season 
from  the  vegetable  garden,  and  sections  for  allotment 
holders  of  10-rod  plots  only  and  for  those  over  10  rods 
up  to  half  an  acre.  All  these  classes  were  well  contested, 
and  gave  the  judges  a  good  morning's  work. 

The  trade  growers  added  their  quota  in  first-rate  style. 
Messrs.  Daniels  Brothers.  Limited,  Norwich,  had  a  hiige 
display  of  Chrysanthemums  naturally  grown,  with  Antir- 
rhinums. Schizanthus  and  Cinerarias  adding  front  colour. 
Messrs.  Waterer.  Sons  and  Crisp,  Bagshot,  had  a  large 
display  of  many  varieties  of  slxrubs  which  evoked  great 
interest.  Messrs.  Allwood  Brothers  had  a  charming 
display  of  the  newest  and  best  of  winter-flowering  Car- 
nations and  their  Allwoodii  Pinks  from  the  open.  Mr. 
G.  W.  Miller.  Wisbech,  exhibited  Primulas,  Polyanthuses. 
Daisies  and  other  choice  small  alpine  plants.  *  An  inter- 
esting exhibit  was  the  large  and  varied  collection  of  Cacti 
and  succulent  plants  put  up  by  Mr.  R  Hollis,  Norwich, 


Around    the     Markets 

BUYERS  in  the  vegetable  market  have  been 
I  agreeably  surprised  at  the  drop  in  the  price 
of  Potatoes.  A  fortnight  ago  prices  rose  and 
there  was  an  appearance  of  a  probable 
k  shortage,  and  most  people  expected  that, 
fas  the  weather  had  also  become  so  much 
colder,  the  value  of  Potatoes  would  further 
increase.  But,  contraiy  to  all  expectations,  there  has 
been  a  decided  fall.  This  is  in  part  to  be  iexplained  by 
increased  suppUes,  but  not  wholly.  The  market 
fiuctations  during  the  past  week  have  been  considerable 
in  most  lines,  and  not  only  have  prices  varied  from  day 
to  day,  but  nearly  from  hour  to  hour.  This  is  no  new 
thing  generally,  but  only  somewhat  unusual  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  and  serves  to  increase  the  difficulties  of  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  state  the  average  prices  of  the 
various  market  lines  with  any  degree  of  exactness. 

It  was  fully  expected  that  when  the  autumn  frosts 
came  with  sufficient  severity  to  destroy  outdoor  bloom 
the  value  of  glass-house  flowers  would  materially  increase 
and  so  permit  the  grower  to  show  reasonable  figures  on 
the  profit  side  of  his  balance  sheet,  but  the  wish  i  s  not 
yet  consummated.  The  only  unsatisfied  demand  is  for 
choice  white  fiowers,  and  practically  all  other  English 
fiowers  are  still  sold  at  unremunerative  prices.  Such  as 
Anmis,  Lilium  longiflomm  and  the  like,  which  are 
expected  to  be  high  priced  at  this  time  of  the  year,  arc 
quite  cheap. 

A  report  is  prevalent  that  in  the  French  Covent  Garden 
flowers  have  greatly  increased  in  value.  If  this  proves 
correct  it  will  probably  result  in  reduced  supplies  being 
sent  to  us.  At  present  there  is  nothing  very  startling 
to  be  sten  in  the  way  of  French  flow^ers  at  Covent 
Garden.  Too  many  of  these  arrive  in  poor  condition  to 
seriously  compete  with  home-grown  flowers.  Mimosa, 
Ranunculus  and  Nigger  Anemones  are,  of  course,  solely 
of  Continental  extraction,  so  these  are  not  included  in 
the  above  remark;  but  it  is  only  the  Ranunculus  that 
really  excites  admiration.  Yellow  Marguerites  are  still 
very  small  and  somewhat  pale  of  colour. 


Chrysanthemums  are  still  to  be  had  in  plentv  and  in 
good  variety.  Carnations  have  improved  in  size  and  in 
colour.  Roses  are  verj'  expensive,  but  not  more  so  than 
the  costs  of  production  warrant. 

In  view  of  the  greatly  increased  railway  charges  it  is 
only  to  be  expected  that  the  pot  plant  trade  will  suffer 
The  effects  are  not  likely  to  be  much  seen  in  London 
because  the  majority  of  the  large  growers  round  about 
the  metropolis  run  up  their  plants  by  road.  Hitherto 
a  very  large  business  has  been  done  in  sending  pot  plants 
to  the  country,  but  it  is  expected  that  in  future  the  cost 
of  carriage  will  be  prohibitive. 

Azalea  indica  varieties  are  to  be  seen  in  increased 
numbers  and  all  of  extra  good  quality  and  quite  cheap, 
rose-pinks  and  salmon-pinks  are  the  most  plentiful 
and  also  the  favourites  with  buyers.  Cvclamen  are  also- 
especially  good  and,  although  these  are' not  the  best  of 
room  plants,  they  sell  verj-  freely.  Well-berried  Solanums. 
golden  Genistas  and  plenty  of  Ericas  in  all  sizes  are  also 
on  offer.  A  rather  novel  market  plant  is  Saxifraga 
sarmentosa  tricolor,  of  which  wonderfully  w-ell-coloured 
little  specimens  were  on  sale,  but  not  for  very  long,  as 
these  fascinating  plants  were  quickly  snapped  "up. 

Apples  continue  to  arrive  in  great  quantity,  but 
unfortunately  the  dessert  varieties,  which  are  most 
wanted,  are  of  only  fair  quality.  These  Blenheims  and 
Ribstons  come  from  Nova  Scotia,  but  the  hea-\"V'  consign- 
ments, ver>-  largely  of  cooking  varieties,  from  British 
Columbia  and  the  United  States  of  America  are  of  first- 
class  quality.  French  Apples  in  cases  continue  pretty 
much  as  before;  but,  except  for  Kentish  Bramleys,  there 
are  verj-  few  home  grown  to  be  had. 

Many  of  the  foreign  fruits  already  give  the  markets 
a  Christmasey  appearance.  There  are  now  sufficient 
offerings  of  Oranges,  Pines,  Dates,  Figs  and  Nuts,  of  the 
more  usual  kinds  ;  while  the  lesser  known  include  Grape 
fruit.  Cranberries,  Custard  Apples  and  Avocado  Pears^ 
The  true  Pears  are  largely  represented  by  Beurr6  d'Anjou 
and  Winter  Nelis  from  the  United  States  and  a  variety 
of  the  Beurre's  from  France.  English  Pears,  unfortu- 
nately, are  but  few. 

December  3.  A.  CoSTER. 


ANSWERS 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


FLOWER    G.\RDEN. 

NARCISSUS  PSEUDO-NARCISSUS  {R.  D.  T.).~if 
refert-ner  is  made  to  tli--  tyi-nal  jilant  rather  than  any  of 
its  many  varieties  it  is  liiglijy  jirobable  that  lack  of  moisture 
and  overcrowding  are  the  chief  causes  of  non-succes£. 
If  this  deduction  is  correct  no  application  of  "  food  " — 
by  which  we  take  it  you  imply  organic  manures  or  othfr 
stimulants — is  likely  to  prove"  of  benefit.  In  nature  thr 
plant  revels  in  cool,  moist  soils,  and  in  gardens  is  rarely 
happy  for  long  if  these  conditions  are  absent.  H  your 
soil  conditions  approximate  to  these,  then  overcrowding 
is  responsible  for  the  non-fiowering  of  the  plants.  If 
this  be  so,  a  further  decline  is  inevitable.  The  remedy  in 
such  case  is  lifting  and  replanting,  separating  the  bulbs 
and  replanting  singly  and  not  in  groups.  This  could 
best  be  done  at  the  time  of  the  maturing  of  the  growth, 
say,  June  or  early  July.  The  "  best  food  "  to  apply  now 
would  be  liquid  manure,  drainingsfromstableorcow  shed. 
Copious  applications  of  this  twice  weekly  from  now  till- 
March  would  assist  growth  materially. 


TREES     AND     SHRUBS. 

STOCKS  FOR  ACERS  (TT.  E.  .1/.).— The  green-leaved 
Acer  Negundo  is  the  best  stock  on  which  to  graft  the 
variegated  variety.  It  only  does  moderately  in  a  general 
way  on  the  Sycamore  stock.  Acer  Schwedleri  thrives 
on  the  Sycamore  or  the  Norway  Maple. 

TSUGA  DIVERSIFOLIA  (Tf.  E.  il/.).— Tsuga  diversifoiia 
is  a  native  of  Japan  and  is  closely  related  to  Tsuga 
Sieboldii.  It  can  be  distinguished  from  T.  Sieboldii 
by  the  young  shoots  being  downy,  while  those  of 
T.  Sieboldii  are  glabrous.  In  Japan  it  is  said  to  grow: 
to  a  height  of  70  feet  to  80  feet,  with  a  girth  ot  6  feet  to 
7  feet.  The  plant  known  as  Tsuga  Sieboldii  nana  is 
usually  T.  diversifoiia.  As  a  rule  it  forms  a  dwarfer 
plant  in  this  country  than  T.  Sieboldii  and  appears  to 
be  somewhat  hardier.  The  tree  called  Abies  Tsuga  is 
correctly  Tsuga  Sieboldii. 

THE  COPPER  BEECH  AS  A  HEDGE  PLANT  (Mrs.A.  S.)- 
— The  Copper  Beech  is  quite  as  capable  of  forming  a 
good  hedge  as  the  common  Beech.  It  usually  loses  its 
leaves  in  winter,  but  sometimes  the  leaves  die  and  remain 
on  the  trees  until  spring  in  the  same  way  as  they  do  oa 
young  trees  of  common  Beech.  It  is  simply  a  matter 
of  taste  as  to  which  should  be  planted ;  some  people 
prefer  the  one  and  some  the  other.  A  hedge  formed  of 
common  Beech  is  cheaper  than  one  formed  of  Copper 
Beech. 


FRUIT     G.ARDEN. 

YOUNG   PLUM   AND   PEACH   FAN-TRAINED  TREES 

(E.  J.  R.). — If  the  trees  an.-  permitted  to  grow  impruned 
they  will  be  spoilt.  Cut  each  of  the  young  shoots  back, 
both  on  the  Peach  and  the  Plum,  to  within  nine  buds 
of  their  base.  The  object  of  doing  this  is  to  compel  the 
growth  of  young  shoots  from  the  base  of  each  branch, 
instead  of  from  their  apex  only,  as  would  be  the  case  if 
left  unpruned.  The  shoots  forced  to  grow  from  the  base 
of  the  shoots  so  cut  (by  cutting  as  above)  will  furnish 
the  lower  part  of  the  tree  with  shoots  wiiich  will  produce 
fruit  in  the  summer  of  1922.  whereas  if  unpruned  now. 
the  base  of  the  tree  would  be  permanently  barren. 
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POULTRY      NOTES 

By     W.     POWELL-OWEN,     F.B.S.A. 
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[  ANY  poultry-keepers  fail  to  obtain 
maximum  egg  results  because  they 
endeavour  to  feed  cheaply.  I  do  not 
believe  in  paying  money  unnecessarily 
into  the  corn  merchant's  pocket,  but 
I  do  advocate  feeding  layers  on  sound  foods  in 
order  to  obtain  my  aim  of  four  eggs  weekly  per 
bird. 

Feeding  for  Egg-Production. — One  must  bear 
in  mind  that  eggs  must  be  fed  for.  Nature  has 
so  arranged  matters  that  the  food  given  is  called 
upon  to  repair  waste  in  bone,  flesh,  feather,  muscles 
and  even  egg-laying.  Then  it  allows  the  bird  to 
take  what  is  left  for  actual  egg-making.  The 
average  poultry-keeper  places  eggs  first  on  the  list 
and  yet  thinks  it  possible  to  get  plenty  of  them  on 
a  bran-and-middlings  diet.  Let  us  aim  at  sound 
feeding,  and  the  iirst  lesson  will  be  to  learn  that 
every  mash  needs  a  nourishing  base.  For  this 
I  advocate  the  use  of  Sussex  groimd  oats,  not  the 
husky  kind,  but  the  fine  mealy  or  floury  brand, 
in  wliich  one  can  make  an  indentation  with  one's 
finger.  Having  got  the  base,  one  can  start  to 
cheapen  by  the  aid  of  bran,  middlings  and  boiled 
minced  green  food  or  roots. 

Wet  Mash  Formula. — My  wet  mash  formula 
reads :  2lb.  bran,  41b.  middlings,  jlb.  Sussex 
groimd  oats,  alb.  boiled  green  food  or  roots  (or 
lib.  fine  clover  meal  and  lib.  boiled  green  food) 
and  ijlb.  fish  meal  ;  dry  this  off  with  more 
middlings.  This  mash  will  do  from  October 
to  March,  inclusive,  and  will  get  the  eggs,  which  is 
the  main  objective  apparently  of  nine  poultry- 
keepers  out  of  ten.  But  I  have  little  sympathy 
for  those  who  expect  eggs  and  then  do  not  help 
the  birds  with  the  proper  material.  Many  flocks 
are  of  high-grade  quality  and  yet  yield  low:grade 
yearly  totals  because  their  laying  organs  are 'starved 
of  material  that  makes  eggs.  Learn  the  lesson 
well,  therefore,  and  get  every  egg  out  of  each  bird 
and  safely  deposited  in  the  nest-box,  from  which 
collection  is  a  simple  matter.  The  oW  time  farmer 
has  shown  us  clearly  how  to  keep  hens  out  of  laying 
in  winter  ;  his  recipe  for  "  how  not  to  get  eggs" 
has  always  been — "  do  not  feed  tliem."  His  idea 
is  that  hens  are  spring  and  summer  layers  and  good 
food  is  wasted  on  them  in  the  winter  ;  some  day 
he  may  see  that  the  reason  for  the  empty  winter 
rgg  basket  is  due  to  a  "starvation"  ration. 
His  son  is  beginning  to  see  it. 

Preparing  the  Mash. — The  main  thing  in  wet 
mash  feeding  is  so  to  prepare  the  whole  that  it 
is  enjoyed  by  the  birds.  Wet  mash  must  not  be 
sloppy  or  stodgy  or  even  dry  and  mealy.  When 
ready,  you  should  be  able  to  squeeze  it  into  balls 
which  will  readily  fall  or  break  to  pieces  as  the 
open  fingers  are  passed  through  each  ball.  When 
dropped   on   a    hard   board   or   surface    the    balls 


hould  break  into  small  pieces.  That  is  the  con- 
sistency we  refer  to  as  "crumbly."  If  it  is  too 
wet,  add  more  middlings;  if  too  dry,  add  more 
hot  water  or  liquor.  I  prefer  to  prepare  sufficient 
of  the  standard  mixture  to  last  a  week  or  more, 
taking  the  bran,  middlings,  ground  oats,  fish  meal 
and  clover  meal  in  the  proportions  advised.  All 
the  ingredients  should  be  very  thoroughly  mixed 
and  the  mixture  placed  in  a  bin.  When  pre- 
paring the  mash  take  out  sufficient  of  the  stock 
mixture  and  put  it  in  a  bucket  ;  pour  over  sufiicient 
boiling  water  to  be  absorbed  and  covering  the 
bucket  with  a  board  and  sack,  allow  to  stand  and 
scald  for  an  hour  or  two.  The  green  food  will  be 
minced  and  then  put  on  to  boil  up  ;  when  ready, 
add  the  boiled  greenery  and  sufiicient  of  the  hot 
liquor  and  dry  off  with  the  middlings. 

Thorough  Mixing  Necessary.— The  mash  should 
be  well  stirred  with  a  long-handled  spoon  when 
being  dried  oif,  special  care  being  taken  to  see  that 
the  meal  at  the  bottom  is  properly  treated.  Other- 
wise the  birds'  last  fed  will  have  too  dry  a  mash 
and  will  not  eat  it  readily  or  with  relish.  Layers 
must  enjoy  their  mashes.  The  final  process  should 
be  to  rub  the  mash  well  with  the  open  hands 
and  thereby  to  aim  at  the  desired  consistency. 
JIany  are  of  the  opinion  that  mash  must  be  given 
piping  hot,  but  this  is  harmful.  By  all  means 
scald  it  with  boiling  water,  but  give  it  only  just 
warjji.  When  taking  the  mash  round  the  pens 
it  will  get  cold  if  left  exposed  in  the  wheelbarrow. 
The  best  plan  is  to  cover  it  with  two  thick  sacks 
to  keep  it  warm  and  then  to  take  out  the  quantity 
needed  each  time,  using  a  bucket  in  which  to  carry 
it  to  the  pens. 

Off  Their  Food.— When  wet  mash  is  given 
and  where  the  same  is  possible,  stand  by  for  a 
short  time  to  make  sure  the  birds  eat  it  up  with 
relish.  If  they  merely  peck  at  it  something  is 
wTong,  especially  if  they  are  in  full  lay,  as  they 
should  have  far  greater  appetites  than  when  out 
of  production.  If  one  were  observant  at  mash- 
feeding  time  many  an  invalid  would  be  detected 
and  saved  by  isolation  and  prompt  treatment. 
Take  the  case  of  a  bird  with  full  or  compacted 
crop.  If  it  passes  notice  death  wiU  follow  in  due 
course  from  starvation  because  with  the  crop  full 
of  food  and  not  being  passed  along  no  other  food 
can  be  taken.  But  such  a  bird  would  be  noticed 
on  the  outside  of  the  birds  at  feeding-time  and  she 
would  not  take  any  interest  in  the  mash  or  come 
near  the  trough.  She  should  be  caught  and 
examined,  and  if  her  crop  is  bulging,  the  milk  diet 
should  be  tried  as  a  cmre. 

Doubtful  Ingredients.— Often  the  mash  is  not 
eaten  up  rapidly  because  one  or  other  of  the 
ingredients  is  .wrong.  An  irritant  might  be 
suspected,  and  particularly  should  one  suspect 
the  fish  or  meat  meal,  and  next  the  bran,  and 
finally  any  laying  meal,  if  such  is  used.  A  lot  of 
rubbish  finds  its  way  into  laying  meals,  not  to 
forget  sawdust,  and  any  meal  that  had  become 
mildewed  would  put  the  birds  off  their  feed.  I  am 
very  careful  to  have  bins  properly  labelled  and 
under  the  care  of  a  responsible  person.  No  bin 
should  be  filled  again  until  all  the  meal  therein 
of  the  old  supply  is  used  up.  And  on  no  account 
should  a  bin  be  used  for  bran  one  month  and  fish 
meal  the  next,  because  the  operator  often  accident- 
ally fills  the  bin  up  with  bran  and  leaves  a  nice 
coating  of  fish  meal  at  the  bottom.  When  that 
is  reached,  instead  of  bran,  the  fish  meal  is  given 
to  the  tune  of  30  per  cent,  and  the  results  are  at 
once,  very    harmful.     The    best    plan    when    any 


irritant  is  suspected  is  to  give  a  course  of  Glauber's 
Salt  and  change  all  the  foodstuffs  at  once  ;  this 
should  always  be  done  where  there  are  many 
sudden  deaths  and  the  cause  can  then  be  located. 
Keep  all  bins  closed  when  not  in  use,  as  it  is  harmful 
to  use  food  over  which  rats  have  been  running. 

When  to  Give  Mash.— Many  still  remain  loya^ 
to  the  mash-f or- breakfast  policy,  but  this  has  long 
since  gone  out  of  date.  I  was  one  of  the  first  to 
advocate  mash  for  tea,  but  it  was  not  taken  up- 
so  that  I  fell  back  to  it  as  regular  changes  to  the 
old  system.  The  common-sense  method  is  to  give 
layers  grain  in  the  morning  and  wot  mash  at  night. 
I  will  give  my  reasons.  In  the  morning  the  birds 
need  to  be  active  and  busy  and  in  a  mood  to  lay  ; 
grain  will  ensure  this  desirable  condition,  whereas 
mash  wiU  make  the  birds  mopish  and  inactive. 
Eggs  are  made  at  night,  so  that  we  need  to  send 
the  layers  to  bed  happy  and  contented  and  with, 
full  crops  of  egg-making  mash  so  that  they  can 
deliver  the  goods  in  the  morning.  I  have  put 
matters  simply,  even  if  exaggerated  a  little,  so 
that  every  poultry-keeper  can  follow.  We  do  not 
necessarily  want  activity  at  night,  so  why  force 
the  birds  to  scratch  for  grain  prior  to  going  up- 
to  roost  on  the  perches. 

Question  of  Digestion. — ^Those  who  advocated 
giving  grain  at  night  argued  that  it  lasted  longer 
than  mash  and,  therefore,  kept  the  birds'  better 
noiu-ished  during  the  long  winter  nights.  If  you 
went  down  to  the  roosts  late  at  night  and  examined 
the  crops  of  two  lots  of  birds — one  pen  fed  on 
wet  mash  for  tea  and  the  other  on  grain — you 
might  find  those  of  the  former  empty  before  those 
that  had  grain.  But  digestion  does  not  stop  at 
the  crop,  the  latter  being  but  one  organ  of  a  scries.- 
What  of  the  stomach  and  the  gizzard  ?  And,  I 
may  say,  that  digestion  does  not  stop  at  the 
gizzard,  although  the  majority  are  of  that  opinion. 
What  are  the  intestines  for  if  not  to  complete  the 
digestion  of  foods  taken  ? 

System  of  Feeding. — ^As  the  grain  mixtmre 
from  October  to  March  I  suggest  wheat,  2lb.  ; 
oats,  2lb.  ;  and  kibbled  maize,  ilb.  In  addition 
I  make  up  a  bin  or  receptacle  of  small  seeds  which. 
I  call  my  "scratch"  feed;  this  is  in  the  natiire 
of  a  chick-seed  mixttnre,  and  can  consist  of  canary 
seed,  kibbled  or  small  wheat,  hempseed,  dari, 
and  buckwheat.  A  handful  of  this  is  added 
to  the  large  grain  measured  out  for  each  pen, 
and  increases  the  all-important  scratching  exercise. 
A  good  system  of  feeding  is  as  follows  :  Breakfast, 
i^ozs.  of  grain  per  bird  in  litter;  10.30  a.m., 
^oz.  of  grain  per  bird  in  litter  ;  midday,  raw  green 
food  or  roots  ;  and  tea,  2^ozs.  of  warm  wet  mash 
per  bird  weighed  when  ready  for  feeding.  That 
will  get  poultry-keepers  the  winter  eggs. 


ADVICE    ON    POULTRY   MATTERS. 

Mr.  W.  Powell-Owen,  The  Garden  Poultry 
Expert,  will  be  pleased  to  answer,  jree  of  charge,  any 
question  dealing  with  poultry-keeping.  A  stamped 
and  addressed  envelope  should  be  enclosed,  when  a 
lengthy  and  detailed  reply  will  be  posted  promptly. 
Communications  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  W.  Powell- 
Owen,  care  of  The  Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.2.  Samples  of  foods  {report  thereon  and 
suggested  use),  is.  6d.  ;  post-mortems,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Send  samples  and  dead  fowls  (latter  by  rail  and  letters 
under  separate  cover)  direct  to  W.  Powell-Owen, 
"  Powell-Owen  "  Poultry  Bureau,  47A,  High  Street^ 
Hampstead,  jV.H''.3. 
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OBITUARY 


THOMAS     LUNT. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Lunt,  which  took  place  on  November  14  at  the 
age  of  ninety-two.  Mr.  Lunt  was  for  many  years 
head-gardener  at  Axdgowan,  near  Greenock. 
He  came  to  Ardgowan  when  quite  a  young  man 
from  Eaton  HaU,  and  under  his  care  and  guidance 
tliese  well  known  gardens  were  brought  to  and 
maintained  in  a  high  state  of  ejfficiency  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  his  employers,  the  late  Sir 
Michael  Shaw  Stewart,  Bart.,  and  the  present 
laird,  Sir  Hugh.  A  strict  disciplinarian,  Mr. 
Lunt  was  most  assiduous  in  his  efforts  to  train 
the  many  yotmg  men  who  came  under  his  care 
in  such  a  thorough  manner  that  they  would  be 
fully  equipped  for  whatever  duties  they  might  be 
called   upon   to   undertake. 


AN    ISLAND    GARDEN 

There  has  lately  passed  away  in  Guernsey  the 
genial  owner  of  that  beautiful  old  garden  of 
Valnord  Captain  Hilary  M.  Carre,  R.N.,  at  a 
great  age.  Many  friends  and  visitors  to  the  island 
will  have  carried  away  with  them  pleasant  memories 
and  renewed  enthusiasm  at  the  sight  of  the  many 
treasures  that  the  garden  holds,  for  he  gave 
liberally  of  his  time  and  knowledge  for  the  good 
pleasure  of  those  who  were  fortunate  in  an  intro- 
duction. He  lived  very  largely  among  his  plants. 
The  garden  is  the  product  of  three  generations 
of  the  family,  and  had  had  time  for  the  growing 
into  character  of  early  acquisitions  in  shrubs 
and  trees  obtained  when  expectation  at  the 
opening  of  new  lands  with  their  almost  unknown 
plants  was  very  keen.  New  Zealand  has  con- 
tributed much  to  this  wealth  of  evergreen  things, 
and  it  was  a  pilgrimage  to  this  land  which  sent 
him  round  the  world  at  the  age  of  seventy.  His 
father  may  be  well  remembered  for  his  work  in 
hybridising.  Cape  bulbs  being  his  speciality,  and 
innumerable  treasures  of  these  results  have  been 
the  joy  of  visitors  for  many  years.  Ixias,  Babianas, 
Tritomas  and  Sparaxis  made  a  very  wonderful 
show  amid  the  picturesque  surroundings.  Rare 
subtropical  Ferns,  Justicias  (8  feet  and  10  feet), 
Beschornerias,  Lapagerias,  Dimorphanthus,  Hima- 
layan Rhododendrons,  unique  Camellias,  rare 
Berberis,  North  American  shrubs,  Palms,  Cordy- 
lines.  Magnolias  and  great  trumpet-like  Brug- 
mansias  (in  flower  even  at  Christmas),  Olearias, 
Pittosporums,  Bamboos,  Acacias,  Hakeas  and  fine 
Conifers  in  the  specially  good  soil  and  sheltered 
situation  which  made  many  difficult  plants  feel  quite 
at  home.  Crocuses  spread  naturally  in  the  large 
grassy  orchard.  Belladonna  Lilies,  Agapanthus 
and  scarlet  Watsonias  made  remarkable  shows 
and,  in  short,,  there  was  enough  evidence  in  this 
one  place  to  prove  that  if  scope  and  energy  could 
be  applied  a  paradise  might  be  formed  in  the 
island  which  would  attract  and  hold  garden  and 
Nature-lovers  the  world  over.  W.  J.  G. 


Exhibition  of  Potatoes  Immune  from  Wart 
Disease. — The  exhibit  of  varieties  of  Potatoes 
immune  from  wart  disease  which  was  staged  at 
the  Ormskirk  (Lanes)  Society's  Potato  Show  on 
October  27  and  28  will  be  on  view  at  the  following 
shows  in  addition  to  those  at  which  it  has  ahready 
appeared:  Sheffield  Show,  December  ir  ;  York 
Fat  Stock  Show,  December  14  to  16  ;  and 
Gainsborough  Show,  December  r8. 


Another  Fire  in  Ards. — The  offices  of  Messrs. 
Alexander  Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited,  the  famous 
"  Hawlmark  "  firm  at  Nursery  Road,  Ncwtownards, 
were  completely  burned  out  on  Sunday  morning 
(November  21).  While  the  material  loss  cannot 
be  considered  great,  many  valuable  records  and 
documents  which  it  will  be  impossible  to  replace 
perished  in  the  flames.  The  cause  of  the  fire  is 
unknown.  The  fire  has,  we  understand,  resulted 
in  the  destruction  of  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Sons' 
Register  and  all  orders  awaiting  execution.  Cus- 
tomers of  the  company  who  may  be  affected  by 
this  will  oblige  by  '  communicating  afresh  all 
particulars  of  such  orders. 

Protection  tor  Ferns.— Wlicn  collecting  Uavcs 
il  will  be  found  a  good  plan  to  place  some  among 
the  liardy  Ferns.  It  acts  as  a  protection  for  the 
choicer  and  more  tender  kine's,  as  well  as  a  mulching 
from  which  the  Ferns,  bulbs  and  ot'icr  plants 
growing  among  them  will  benefit.  The  leaves 
should  be  carefully  placed  around  the  plants  with 
the  hands,  when  they  will  soon  settle  down  and 
be  C|uite  hidden  by  tne  new  fronds  in  the  spring. 


PERPETUAL  FLOWERING 
CARNATIONS 

Our  stock  is  still  superior  when  it  comes 
to  keen  competition,  as  we  have  proved 
once  again  at  the  British  Carnation 
Society's  Exhibition  on  December  1st. 
The  1921  Caialogue  will  be  ready  early  in  the  New  Year. 

C.     ENGELMANN 

Carnation  Grower 
SAFFRON  WALDEN,   ESSEX 


Your  Opportunity 

We  are  overstocked  on  CHOICE 
DARWIN  TULIPS  and  NARCISSI. 
Write    lor    Special    Clearance    Offer. 

CLARA  BUTT,  9/-  100 

1  nUlllr  UBARN  STAPLE 

Branch    O.inces  : 

24,    ROOD     LANE,     LONDON,     E.G.  3 
6,      OXFORD     CHAMBEkS,      BRISTOL 


"THE  GARDEN' AS 
A  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

A  year's  subscription  to  "The  Garden"  is  one  of 
the  most  appropriate  and  welcome  presents  that  can 
be  made  to  anyone  who  loves  a  garden — especially  to 
colonial  friends  or  those  resident  abroad.  It  means 
' '  52  reminders  of  friendship. ' '  We  need  scarcely  say 
that  we  are  only  too  ready  to  send  "  The  Garden  " 
each  week  for  12  months  to  any  address  at  home 
or  abroad  on  receipt  of  17/4. 

Subscriptions  should  be  sent  to  The  Manager,  "  The 
Garden,"  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C.  2. 


ORDER  YOUR  FRUIT  TREES 

NOW 

FROM   THE   HOME  OF  FRUIT 


STRONG   FRUITING 

CORDONS 

5/-    to    7/6     each. 

IN  THE  LEADING  SORTS  OF  APPLES,  PEARS 
Etc. 


AN  EXTRA    FINE   STOCK  OF 

QUICK  FRUITING  TREES 

BUSH,       STANDARD       AND 

HALF    STANDARD     APPLES,     PEARS, 

PLUMS,  etc. 

My  Trees  being  exceptionally  rooted  give  quick 
returns.  See  ilhistration  and  Mr.  Cootes'  testimony, 
page  8  in  Fruit  List,  post  free. 

Doz. 
CURRANTS,  leading  sorts,  strong  bushes,  from  9/- 
GOOSEBERRIES.  „  „  „  15/- 

WORCESTER  BERRY  (My  Introduction) 
Strong  Bushes  or  Cordons  from  3/6  each 

,,  ,,  ,,  extra  strong  5/-  to  7/6  each 


Every  Fruit  Order  should   include  my 

Grand  New  Dessert  Apple, 

QUEEN     MARY. 

For  Coloured   Plate  of  thts  and  full  descriptions  of 
all  other  fruit  worth  growing,  see  Catalogue,  post  free. 


EDWARD  J.   PARSONS,  .rhs 

Fruit  Specialist,  WORCESTER. 


CAUSTIC 

WINTERWASH 

THE  BARK  CLEANSER 


reaches   and   cleanses   every   nook   and  cranny  of  the   bark 
thoroughly.     Enquire  from  seedsmen  or  write  to 

STONEHOUSE  (Hort.  Dept.)  WEST  BROMWICH. 


He  breeds 
in  loose 
bark  and 
lichens 


PROFITS 
S  bop  him ! 


To  destroy  moss  and  lichen,  to 
remove  loose  rough  bark,  and 
ensure  healthy  vigorous  grov,rth 
and    good    crops    nexr     season, 

SPRAY  YOUR  FRUIT  TREES 
wibK 

COOPER  S 

WIlsTTER  FLUID 

Does  not  burn  the  bark.  Harmless  lo 
animals.  Easy  to  use-  Effective  and 
Economical.      ::      Of    agents    everywhere. 

Sole  Manufacturers  : 
WIVI.  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS.  LTD.,  BERKHAMSTED 
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FRUIT  TREES 

AND    ROSES. 

PROMPT  DELIVERY  can  now  be 
given.    Price  Lists  free. 


Dept.     2. 


W.SEABROOK&  SONS,  Ltd. 

Fruit  Tree  Specialists, 
CHELMSFORD. 

Gentiana  Sino  Ornata 

(See      Illustralion      an  J      Description      "  The 
Garden"   Nov.    20th.) 

Autumn  flowering. 
Easy  to  grow. 

Large  vivid  blue  blossoms  beauti- 
fully striped  on  the  outside. 

2/6    each. 
28/-  per  doz. 

CLARENCE  ELLIOTT,  LTD. 

Six  Hills  Nursery, 

STEVENAGE,     HERTS. 


Safeguard   your    Fruit    Trees   against 
Winter  Storms  by  providing 

SUBSTANTIAL   STAKES 

We  offer  Ash,  Chestnut,  Alder,  in  poles  of  any 
required  length  and  diameter  Also  excellent 
Timber  for  Rustic  Work,  Pillars,  Pergolas,  etc. 
■Quotations  given  upon  receipt  of  details  of  require- 
ments. 

Gallagher's  Chalk  Hill  Nurseries, 

READING. 


SPECIALITE 

SHRUBS   &  TEBES 

Fo.    AUTUMN    COLOUR 

(Carriage  Paid) 


.  N.  GAUNTLETT  &  Co..  Ltd., 

J.^lLinese  Nurseries.  CHIDDINGFOLD.  Surrey. 


You  can  INCREASE  your  Potato  Crop 
by  from  25  ,,  to  40  „  if  you   plant 

SCOTCH     SEED 
POTATOES 

We  can  supply  all  the  best  variet  es  for 
producing  larfne  crops  of  good  quality. 
Most  of  the  varieties  we  offer  have  been 
specially  f:!rown  by  ourselves  for  our 
Seed  Trade,  and  all  are  from  the, best 

potato   growing  districts. 
Send  now  for  our  full  list  with  prices 

Prompt   Delivery. 
Satisfaction   Gua  rante  e 

THYNE  &  SON,  ,^-3,  DUNDEE 


SPECIALITIES.  I 

i 


FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES 

HARDY    PERENNIALS 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

IMMENSE  STOCK.        WELL  GROWN. 
TRUE  TO   NAME. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  on  application. 

Plant  reliable  stock  and  ENSURE  SUCCESS. 


H.  J.  JONES' 

Catalogue  of  his  GOLD  MEDAL  collections  of 
CHRYSANTHEIVIUiVIS,      HARDY 
PHLOX    and     IVIICHAELIVIAS    DAISIES 

■now  ready.  This  contains  much  useful  information, 
also  select  list  of  other  interesting  and  popular  hardy 
■subjects  for  the  garden. 

Post  free,  2d.  stamp. 

fiyecroft  Nurseries,  Lewisham,s.E.l3 


PATTISSON'S 
HORSE  (LAWN)  BOOTS 

You  will  need  boots  for  next  season. 

Why  not  have  your  old  ones  repaired  or  new  ones  made 

NOW,  AND   BE    READY  for  the  Mowing  Season? 

Orders  now  despatched  by  return. 

J^rice  Lists  from  the  Maftxifaci\ircrs  :  | 

il.PATTISSON  &  Co.,  Streatham  Common,  S.W.I 6 1 


»} 

m 
I  THE  BARNHAM  NURSERIES,  Ltd.  I 

ti  BARNHAM     JUNCTION,    SUSSEX.  li 

TO  DAFFODIL  CONNOISSEURS 

FOUR    SPECIAL    BARGAINS. 

King  Alfred 5/6  per  doz.,  40/-  100. 

Madam  de  Graa£f       . .        . .      2/9  per  doz.,  18/-  100. 

Glory  of  Lisse 2/-  per  doz.,  LS/-  100. 

Leedsii  White  Lady  ..         ..      2/6  per  doz.,  18/- 100. 

100  each  of  the  four  varieties  for  £4  43.,  carriage  paid.    The 

Bulbs  arc  liand  selected,  healthy,  and  true  to  name. 

J.  M.  CRAWFORD,  F.B.H.S  ,  Hlghfie'd.  Barassie.ftyrshire 


CLEARANCE  OFFER 

Doz 

SWEET  WILLIAM,  Pink   Beauty 3/- 

,,  ,,  Scarlet     , 3/- 

AQUILEGIA,  long  spurred 2/- <St  3/- 

ACONITUM,  Blue       3/- 

,,  Bicolor 3/- 

ERIGERON  QUAKERESS 4/- 

VERONICA  SPECATA  4/- 

PHLOXES,  unnamed  4/- 

MICHAELMAS  DAISIES      4/- 

CANTERBURY  BELLS  2/- &  3/- 

All  for  Cash  with  order.     £  1  order  and  over 
carriage  paid. 

J.  KELLEY 

Garden  Architect  and  Specialist.  CRIEFF,  N.B- 


THEY  ARE  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

ALL     HANDMADE. 

ARTISTIC  FERN  PANS 
AND     BULB      BOWLS. 

state  guantitira   and  sizes  required,  and  have 
"Carriape  Paid  "  quotation,   or  write  for  Price 

List—PRBB 
RIQHARD  8ANKEYA    SON,    LTD. 
Royal  Potteries,  Buwiell,  Nottingham 


AUCTION   SALES   OF 

BtlLBS.    ROSES,  HERBACEOUS  AND    ROCK   PLANTS, 

RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS,  FRUIT  TREES,  PALMS, 

CARNATIONS,  Etc. 

EVERY   MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY  &  FRIDAY,  by 

PROTHEROE   &    MORRIS, 

at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67    &   68,    CHEAPSIDE,     E.G. 2 

Catalogiieg  on  application. 


"DUX    AND     DRAKES" 

Grand  lot  of  1910  and  1920  ■White  Runner  Ducks  and 
Drakes,  and  a  few  Drakes  from  my  1919  Dairy  Show,  etc., 
winning  Buff  Orpington  Ducks.  Also  Golden,  Silver,  White 
Wyandottes.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  White  Leghorns  and  Black 
Wyandotte  Bantams.  Over  500  prizes  won.   Moderate  prices. 

SYDNEY  HILLER,  F.B.S.A. 

CLEVELAND    POULTRY   FARM,  ST ANOON,  Herts 


EUREKA 


WEED 
KILLER 


WINTER  WASH. 


EUREKA 

U5TIC     ALKALI, 

THE    MOST  EFFECTIVE  WASH     FOR    FRUIT  TREES     Ac. 

IN     K6   TINS     FOR    10    TO    IG    GALLS    OF  WASH. 
WORM    KILLE.R,     LAWN    SAND    &    GARDEN    SUNDRIES. 


OnlyUdrEss:  TOMLINSON  tc  Havward  LTf  LINCOLN. 


WORTH  HAVING 


CAUSTIC  ALKALI— The  most  pene- 
'  tratn-e  liquid  Insecticide.  The  ■winter  wash.  ( 
KILLS  mealv  bug  and  all  aphides,  spiders 
and  mites.  REMOVES  loose  bark,  licher. 
and  all  fungoid  growths.  One  tin  makes 
11  gallons,  ready  for  use, 

40  tins  90/-;  20  tins  45/-;  10  tins  24/-;  5  tins  14/6 

CARRIAGE    PAID. 

Wm.  WOOD  &  SON,  Ltd. 

TAPLOW,   BUCKS. 


^^mmtm 


GHEALS' 


HORTICULTURAL 
ESTABLISHMENT 

NURSERIES,  120  Acres, 

containing  prime  stock  of 

ORNAMENTAL     TREES,     Shrubs.     Roses,     Climbers. 

Rhododendrons,  Forest  Trees,  etc. 
FRUIT  TREES.     An  immense  stock.   True  to  Name, 

Healthv  and  Hardy. 
HARDV  FLOWERS  for  Borders,  Rock  Gardens,  Wild 

Gardens,  Bog  Gardens,  etc. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  of  each  deparlmenl  Post  Free, 
LANDSCAPE    GARDENING    and   Garden   Architecture. 

Designs     prepared.    Advice    given,    and    Work 

carried  out  all  over  the  Kingdom. 

J.  CHEAL  &  SONS,  LTD..  Crawley.  SUSSEX 


PLANTING  SEASON. 


GEO.    JAGKMAN  &  SON, 

WOKING  NURSERIES, 
SURREY. 

(Established  oz'er  a  Century  ) 
Invite  inspection  of  their  large  and  varied  stock  of 

ORNAMENTAL     TREES     AND     SHRUBS, 
ROSES,   CLIMBERS. 
FRUIT  AND  FOREST  TREES. 
HERBACEOUS     AND     ALPINE     PLANTS. 

200  Acres  of  Stock  to  select  from. 
Catalogues  free  on  Application. 


Advice  given  on  all    matters   appertaining  to 

LANDSCAPE   GARDENING 

and     Estate     Improvements. 
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Work  in  Comfort 
with  warm  feet 

Vou  can  defy  the  damp  if  you  wear  a  pair  of 
CALOR  CLOGS.  They're  just  as  comfortable 
and  warm  as  boots,  but  they're  much  cheaper. 
With  a  pair  of  Calor  Clogs  you  can  work  in  the 
worst  weather,  and  still  have  dry  feet  at  the  end 
of  the  day.  Calor  Clogs  are  made  of  good  grain 
leather,  lined  with  felt.  Soles  are  of  wood. 
Well  finished  and  useful.  For  men  and  women. 
Price  8/11.  postpaid.    No.  C529. 

Also  in  lacins  Style  C524. 
Sizes  2  to  5  -  7/11  I  Sizes  6  to  11  -  8(6 
Men 's  and  Women's  Watertight  Derby  Clogs,  at 
9/6,  12/6.1416  :  Children's  Clogs,  from  4/ 11  ; 
Wellington  Clogs,  felt  lined  and  unlined.  16/6 
and  22i6;  Rubber  Wellingtons,  Men's  sizes, 
1 8/6  and  2 1  /-,  Women's  sizes,  17/6  and  19/11, 
Children's,  from  12/6;  Men's  Long  Rubber 
Thigh  Boots,  21/-.  All  post  paid. 
Send  for  our  free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

WM.  PATTERSON  &  SONS 

B89  OVERGATE  DUNDEE. 


« 


THE   SILVER    MEDAL 

HORSE  SHOE 
BOILER 

THE  PREMIER  HEATER  FOR  SMALL 
GREENHOUSES.  ENSURES  FULL  HEAT 
WITH     LEAST     FUEL    AND    'ATTENTION 


»> 


38,000  SOLD. 


COMPLETE      APPARATUS      NOW      FROU      STOCK, 
List  42  Free, 

CHAS.    P.   KINNELL   &    CO.   LTD.. 
65,  65a,  Southwark  SL,  London,  S.E.  1. 


GROW  YOUR  OWN  VEGETABLES  FREE  FROM  DISEASE  WITH 


THE  MOST  PERFECT 

FERTILIZER 

FOR       . 


GREENHOUSES. 
GARDENS. 
LAWNS.  K 


(     PATENTED) 


THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  AND 
COMPLETE  SUBSTITUTE  for  STABLE  MANURE 


;  SCIENTIFICALLY     AND     CHEMICALLY    PREPARED. 

In  tne  form  of  a  leaf. mould,  ready  for  use  at  anv  time.  In  the  same  wa?,  and  for  all  purposes  that  stable  manure  Is  put.  Goes  further 

(4  bushels  equalling  15  cwts.l,  gives  better  result,  is  clean  to  handle,  sweet  smelling,  and  free  from  weeds,  worms,  etc. 

Report  of  Royal   Horticultural    Society.      "  Your  Patented  Hod  Manure  has  been  used  in  the  Society's  Gardens  at 

Wisiey,  and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  It  has  proved  excellent  for  the  flower  borders,  fruit  ani^  veeetables  grown  both  under 

glass  and  out  in  the  open  air."  (Signed)    W.  Wilks,  Secretary. 

A  Beautiful  Free  Booklet  giving  full  Particulars  and  testimonials  sent  on  receipt  of  fjostcard. 

W  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS;  GENUINE  ONLY  IN  OUR  MARKED  BAGS.  CONTAINING  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS.  "WI 

Prices,  including  bags.  I  bushel  2'3.  4  bushels  6/-.  5-4  bushels  28/9.  10-4  bushels  55/-.  20-4  bushels  100'- 
Carriage  forward  for  c^sh  with  order. 

WAKELEV'S  GROUND  GARDEN  IIIHE  (Caustic  or  Quick  Lime),  3(6  bushel  bag,  carriage  forward, 

WAKELEY'S  Empire  FERTILISER 

A  valuable   Plant  Food  for  Allotment  and  General  Garden  use.  simple  to  apply.    Particulars  and  Guaranteed 

Analysis  free.    Price  including  bags 

14  1b.  bag,  3/3;    56  lbs.,  11/6;    1  cwt.,  22/- 

Best  Yellow  Fibrous  Loam,  4-/-.  and  Leaf  Mould,  ^/S.     Coarse  Silver  Sand,  5/6,  and  Brown 

Fibrous  Peat,  S/6  per  sack.   Basic  Slag,  9/6.  Superphosphates,  13/6.    Bone  Meal,  24/- 

Kainit,   11/6   per  cwt.       Bulb  Fibre,  3/6  per  bushel. 

See  Free  Booklet  as.  aboi^e  for  prices  nf  smaller  gtiantities,  also  other  Hoods. 

WAKELEY   BROS    *    CO       LTD.,  75a.   BANKSIDE,   LONDON,   S.E.I. 


FOR  SUCCESS  IN 
YOUR  GARDEN- 
USE 


ot*' 


wi^ 


t4V> 


On    the    market 
for    over    40     years, 
they  still  hold  first  place  in 
the  estimation  of  Horticulturists 
all    over    the    world    for    QUALITY 
and   RESULTS. 
The    direct    result    of    many    years'    practical 
experience  in    gardening,    they    stand    unrivalled   at   the 
present  day  for  every  description  of    Fruit-bearing.    Flowering 
and  Foliage  Plants.  Vegetables,  Lawns,  etc.,  etc. 
Plant    and   Vegetable    Manure,    1  cwt..  36'-;    561bs.,  19/-;    28lbs.,  10/6: 
14lbs.,  61- :  71bs.,  3/6  ;  Tins.  1/6. 
Special  Top-Dro8slng   Manure,  561bs..  19/-;  28lbs..  10/6;  14lbs.,6/-;  71bs..  3/6. 

BOOKLET— POST    FREE    ON    REQUEST.    ■•O 
AND      SEEDSMEN      EVERYWHERE. 


WRITE 
SOLO      BY 


FOR    OUR 
NURSERYMEN 


Pole  Makers  ;     WM     THOMSON    &    SONS,    LTD.,    CLOVENFORDS,     SCOTLAND. 


HANDKERCHIEFS 

for  Xnias  Gifts 

They  are  always  acceptable  and  their  welcome  is  doubly  sure  if 
they  are  produced  by  Robinson  &  Cleaver — the  Linen  people. 


No.  I7g.  Ladies'  pure  Linen  hem- 
stitched Handkerchiefs,  hand  em- 
broidered initial,  about  12  in.  -i  O //C 
with  narrow  hem.        Per  doz.  J-^/O 

No.  12507.  Ladies'  embroidered 
initial  Handkerchiefs  on  fine  linen. 
Size  about  \2h  in.  OC/ 

Per  doz.    <-0/- 


No.  29278.  Ladies*  embroidered 
Handkerchiefs  o»  fine  linen,  ■j'j/y; 
Size  about  12  inches.  Per  doz.  0*jJO 

No.  G46.  Ladies'  dainty  lace-edged 
Handkerchiefs  on  fine  linen,  -t^iyr 
Sizeabout  11  inches.  Perdoz.    l^/O 


Write  for  illustrated  Xmas  Gifts  List  A'o.  36s.  setif  post  free. 

ROBINSON    &    CLEAVER,    Limited 

Linen  Manufacturers,   BELFAST 


ets  there  15: 

and  makes  the  Garden  rlU^^R^ 
gav  all  the  year  round  r^\\Vr^ir.\\ 

*-'       -<  -  5EARSTM.S 


Sold  everywhere  for  Horticultural  purposes  in  PACKET  S  lOd.  &  1/6,  and  in 
BRANDED  &  SEALED  BAGS :  7  lbs..  4/-;  14  lbs.  7/-;  281bs..  12/-;  56  lbs..  22/-;  I121bs.  40/- J  Or 

direct  from  th-'U-orlff:      Carriace  Paid  in  the  United  Kingd'.m  fr.^  Cash  with  Order fexr*>i't  PACKFTS). 


ei-AY   &,  SQN.    Manure- M'.rs  &  Bone  trusners,  ilRAiroKU.  londc^. 


An.i  Hiihh^hed  bv  "  Country  Lifk.'  Limited,  at  20.  Tavistocli  Street.  Siraud.  W.C.  2. 


THE 
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THE   FRUIT   FARM 


POULTRY 


WOODLAND 


Vol.   LXXXIV.— No.    2561. 

Eotered  as  SecoDd-clasa  Matter  at  tbe  New  Yorb.  N.  Y.,  Post  Office. 


pBBQISTERhD    AT  THK     UENERAL-l 

Saturday,  December  18,  1920.     Z%°onS//D.Vra"^Sl  1 

L  POST.  J 
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THE  NEW  DELPHINIUM  MRS.  W.  WELLS 

(see   page   622.) 


BARR'S    CASH    CLEARANCE    SALE 

OF    SPRING    FLOWERING    BULBS 

LARGE-FLOWERED  HYACINTHS,  for  pots,  named  varieties  per  doz.  5/6 

"  •■  "  for  bedding,  Barr's  Rainbow  Mixture,  per  lOO  21/-; 

per  doz.  3/-. 
EARLY  SINGLE  TULIPS,  100  in  Twelve  Separate  Colours.  13/6 

"  ••  ..  splendid  Mixed  per  lOO  96;  per  doz.  1/4 

DOUBLE  TULIPS.  Six  each  of  Ten  Distinct  Varieties,  8/6 
MAYFLOWEBING    DARWIN   TULIPS,    100    in   Twelve  separate  sorts.  12/6 

in  Mixture  perlOOg/6;    perdoz.1/4 

..     COTTAGE    TULIPS,    100  in    Twelve    Distinct    Sorts,    10/6 

M  ,1  ..  „  In  Mixture  ..  per  100  7/- ;  per  doz.  !/• 

DAFFODILS  in  Choice  Mixture  for  Flower  Borders  . .  per  100  12/6  :  per  doz- 1/9 

,.  Splendid    Mixture  for  Naturalising  per  1,000  50/-  ;    per  100  5/6 


RADD  A  QnUC  '*'''  ^^  &  i^,  king  street, 
DHnn     Ob     OUnO     covENT    garden,    london. 

CURRANTS  AND  GOOSEBERRIES 

Alt  intending  planting  the  above  should  make  early  application  to  us.  We 
hold  e.xcellent  stocks  of  all  the  leading  varieties,  andean  guarantee  satisfaction, 
Fruit    growers  should  not  miss  planting 

CURRANT    SOUTHWELL     RED 

It  flowers  very  late,  and  so  resists  late  frosts.  Long  bunches  of  bright  shining 
red  berries  are  formed,  the  individual  berries  being  very  large  and  uniform  in 
size,  when  gathered  it  has  a  very  fine  appearance  and  commands  the  top  price 
in  the  market. 

Full  Particulars  on  Application. 

H.    MERRYWEATHER    &    SONS,    LTD., 
Garden    Specialists,   SOUTHWELL,   NOTTS. 

FOR   ANY   AND 
EVERY  PURPOSE 

LARGE  FLCWERING  PLANTSin  6in.  pots  for  Gieenliouse cultivation, fromlSB/- doz. 
BORDER  CARNATIONS,  superb  stocks  for  immediate  planting,  from  IS/-  doz. 
PERPETUAL     BORDER     CARNATIONS,     The    New    Hybrid,    for    immediate 
planting,  from  27/6  doz.  ^  ULWOOIJir 

The  New  Hardy  Plant,  half  Pink  and  half  Carnation,  grows  and  flowers  anywhere  from 
Spring  to  Autumn.    6  Standard  varieties  1 6/6  doz.     6  Kovelties,  prices  3/6  &  5/-  per  plant 

CULTURAL    BOOKLET,    POST    FFIEE,6d. 

Our  fully  illustrated    descriptive  Catalogue  of  Plants  and  CAENATION   EEQUISITES 

will  be  gladly  sent,  post  free,  on  request. 

When  you  think  of  Carnations  you  think  of 

The  leading  Carnation  Raisers 
and  Specialists  in   the   World. 

Dept.  4, 

HAYWARDS      HEATH 

SUSSEX 


CARNATIONS 


ORCHIDS 

Of  Ti<orous  habit  and  luperior   constitution,      A  visit  to   cur  Eslablishment  is  cor. 
dialW  invited  to  inspect  our  immense  and  interesting  STOCK    RAISED  BY  THE 

PURE    CULTURE    SYSTEM 

Choice    Species,    Rare    Botanical    Specimens.     Albinos  in   warm   and   cool   sections 

also  a  speciality. 

Expert    advice  tfiven   and    all  requiiites    supplied   for   the 

good   culture   of  Orchids. 

CHARLESWORTH  &  CO.,  "^h'^ea^S!'^ 


THE   GARDEN. 
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"THE   GARDEN  '  CATALOGUE  GUIDE 


NOTICE  TO  OUR   READERS 

IN  order  to  avoid  waste  in  the  printing  of 
catalogue*,  readers  are  advised  to  apply  to 
the  lullowing  brnis  lor  the  catalogues  they 
require.  We  therefore  beg  to  point  out  that  the 
under-mentioned  firms  will  be  very  pleased  to 
send  their  useful  catalogues  to  our  readers  free 
of  charge,  on  receipt  of  a  post  card. 


Rose  Specialists 


ELISHA   J.   HICKS,   M.C.,   N.R.S.,   etc. 

HURST,   BERKS. 

The  Champion   Decorative   Rose  Grower  of   England. 


Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 


KELWAY   &   SON 
Retail  Plant  Department 
LANGPORT,  SOMERSET 


Hardy  Plants 

ColourBordere 

Gladioli 


ERNEST  HILLS 
The  Rhydd  Nurseries 
Hanley  Castle 
WORCESTERSHIRE 


He-baceous  Plants 
of  all  kinds.  Send  for 
Descriptive  Cata- 
logue. Antirrhinums 
a  Speciality. 


J.  CHEAL  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

NCBSERIES 

CRAWLEY 


Landscape 
Qardeners 
Trees  and 
Shrubs,  etc. 


HARDY     AZALEAS     AND 
R.  &  G.  CUTHBERT, 

SOUTHGATE, 

MIDDLESEX. 

Established  1797. 


FLOWERING    SHRUBS 

For  pranting    and 
Conservatory 
decoration. 
Catalogue  of  our 
new  and  beautiful 
varieties  post 
free. 


LAXTON  BROS. 

Ndbseries 
BEDFORD 


Strawberries 

and 

Fruit  Trees 


PERRY'S 

Hardy  Plant  Farms 

ENFIELD,  MIDDX. 


New    Alpines 
and    Perennials. 

Complete 
Collection. 


PULHAM  &  SON 

NUBSERLES 

ELSENHAM.  ESSEX 


Garden  Craftsmen, 

Rockworkers, 

Rock,  Alpine 

and 

Herbaceous  Plants. 


J.  JEFFERIES  &  SON,  Ltd.,   Roses,   Fruit 

and 
Ornamental 

CIRENCESTER.  Trees. 


Royal  Nurseries, 


Seeds  and  Bulbs 


R.  H.  BATH  Ltd. 
The  Floral  Farms 
WISBECH 


Home-Grown 
Bulbs   and 
Seeds 


Garden    Sundries 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 
234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E.  1 


XL    ALL 

Trade  Insecticide  & 
only. 

Fumigants 


GARDEN  SUPPLIES,  Limited  ^i,  Garden 

(Boundary  Chem.  Co.)  Estate, 

Cranmer  Street  and  Sport 

LIVERPOOL  Requirements 


' 


CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Shad  Thames,  SJ^.  1    and 
Bedford  Chambers 
CovENT  Garden,   W.C.  2 


Merchants  and 

Manufacturers 

of  Horticultural 

Sundries, 

Fertilisers  and 

Insecticides 

etc. 


^'^^*^»^mm^*m^m0mmmt0' 


WORTH  HAVING 


CAUSTIC  ALKALI— The  most  pene 
trative  liquid  Insecticide.  The  winter  wasli. 
KILLS  mealv  bug  and  all  aphi..es,  spiders 
and  mites.  REMOVES  loose  bark,  lichen 
and  all  fungoid  g-owths.  One  tin  makes 
11  gallons,  ready  for  use. 

40  tins  90/-;  20lins45'-;  10  tins2:/-;  5tins14  6 

CABhIAG£    PAIJ. 

Wm.  WOOD  &  SON,  Ltd. 

TAPLOW,   BUCKS. 


BARNARDS,  Ltd. 
.VORWICH 


Garden  Espaliers 
&  Trainers.  Par- 
ticulars of  our 
Stock  on  appli- 
cation 


J.  BENTLEY,  Ltd. 
Barrow-on-Humbeh 
HULL 


Weed  Destroyers 
Lawn  Sand 
Insecticides 
Fertilizers 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 

234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S.E. 


XL  ALL 

Trade  Fertilizers  and 
only.      Agricultural 
Manures 


The  New  DESTRUCTOR  CO. 
Ltd. 


Station  Road.  PERSHORE. 


Rubbish 
Destructors 


Landscape  Gardening 


WHITELEGG  &  CO. 
CHISLEHURST 

write  us 


Landscape  and 
Garden  Archi- 
tects, specialise 
in  Rock,  Water 
and  Formal 
Gardens,  etc. 


R.  WALLACE  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

The  Old  Gardens, 

tunbridge  wells 


Landscape   &  Garden 
Architects.  Queen 

Alexandra's    Cup     for 
Best  Rock  and  Water 
Garden     Intcrmtional 
Show.  1912. 


HODSONS,  Ltd. 

58,  Castlegate, 

NOTTINGHAM. 

Have  several  good  men  available  and 
can  carry  out  any  work  promptly. 


Rocks,  Water 
or  Stone  Paved 
Gardens    and 
General 
Landscape 
Work. 


Heating  Apparatus 


C.  p.  KINNELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.       Boiler 
Greenhouse  Heatino  List  No.  42, 

SiuTHWABK  St.,  London. S.F..1    Post  Free. 


G.  G.  WHITELEGG  &  Co. 

The  Nurseries, 
CHISLEHURST 


Bulbs  and  Irises 
New  Catalogue 
Now  Ready, 
Post  Free  on 
Request. 


BLACKMORE  &  LANGDON 

TwERTON  Hiix  Nursery 
BATH 


Begonias 
Delphiniums 
Gloxinias 
Cyclamen,  eto. 


HENRY  ECKFORD 

Wem 

SHROPSHIRE 


Sweet  Peas  and 
Garden  Seeds 
Fertilizers 


DAWKINS 

40^,  King's  Road 
CHELSEA,  S.W. 


Gladioli  and 
Liiium  List 
Free  on  application 


H.  J.  JONES' 

Catalogue  of  his  GOLD  MEDjVL  collections  of 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS,      HARDY 
PHLOX    and     MICHAELMAS    DAISIES 

now  ready.  This  contains  much  useful  information, 
also  select  list  of  other  interesting  and  popular  hardy 
subjects  for  the  garden. 

Post  free.  2d.  stamp. 

Ryecroft  Nurseries,  Lewisham,s.E.i3 


PATTISSON'S 
HORSE  (LAWN)  BOOTS 

You  will  need  boots  (or  next  season. 

Why  not  have  your  old  ones  repaired  or  new  ones  made 
NOW.  AND   BE    READY  for  the  Mowing  Season? 

Orders  now  despatched  by  return. 
Price  Lists  from  the  Maiinfactnrcrs : 

H.  PATTISSON  &  Co.,  Streatham  Common,  S.W.16 


You  can  INCREASE  your  Potato  Crop 
by  from  25  ,,  to  40  ,,   if  you    plant 

SCOTCH     SEED 
POTATOES 

We  can  supply  all  the  best  varieties  for 
producing  large  crops  of  good  quality. 
Most  of  the  varitrt'es  we  offer  have  been 
specially  grown  by  ourselves  for  our 
Seed  Trade,  and  all  are  Irom  ih;  best 

potato  growing  districts. 
Send   now  for  our  full  list  uith  prices. 

Prompt    Delivery. 
Satisfaction    Guaraatee 

THYNE  &  SON, 


Potato 
Merchants, 


15 

DUNDEE 


TO  DAFFODIL  CONNOISSEURS 

FOUFt    SPECIAL    BARGAINS. 

King  Alfred 5/6  per  doz.,  40/-  100. 

Madam  de  Graall        ..         ..      :;,  9  per  doz.,  18/- 100. 

Glory  of  Lisse 2/-  per  doz.,  15,-  100. 

Leedsii  White  Lady  . .         . .      2'6  per  doz.,  18/-  100. 

ino  each  of  the  four  varieties  tor  £4  4s.,  carriage  paid.    The 

Bulbs  are  hand  selected,  healthy,  and  true  to  name. 

J.  IVI.  CRAWFORD,  F.R.H.S  ,  Higlifie  d,  Barassie.Ayrshire 


m 


King's  Acre  I 

75  Gold  Medals  and  18  Silver  | 
Cups  Awarded  to  our  Exhibits  p 
during  Seasons    1909-1920.    i 


160    ACRES 


INCLUDING 


FRUIT  TREES, 
VIN 


m 


'9  ■»^-rw^»^, 

FOREST  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES  AND  SHRUBS.  ALPINE 
AND  HERBACEOUS   PLANTS. 


New  Catalogues,  containing  much  use- 
ful information,  free  upon  application. 

King's   Acre   Nurseries 
HEREFORD.     ^'^■ 


m 
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GARDEN. 


WONDERFUL   SUCCESS   OF 

WEBBS'     VEGETABLE     AND      FLOWER 

.SEEDS. — Awar(lei\  luiiuirods  of  gold,  etc.,  metlnls,  inchuUng 
L.\ROE  i;OLD  MEDALS  at  Shrewsbury  Flor.>il  Fete,  192(1  ; 
Jfational  Potato  Sliow,  1920  ;  National  Sweet  Pea  Show, 
1920  (also  silver  cup  lor  finest  display  in  the  show) ;  Wolver- 
hampton Floral  Fete,  1920  ;  O.xford  Horticultural  Society, 
1920 ;    Walsall  Horticultural  Society.  1920,  etc.,  etc. 

WEBBS'  C-iT.\LOGUE  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
etc.,  lor  1921.  post  free  on  request. 

WEBB  &  SONS.  Ltd.,  The  King's  Seedsmen,  STOUK- 
BRIDGE. 

WATERERS'  RHODODENDRONS,  Azaleas, 

Rare  Shrubs,  Japanese  Cherries,  Maples,  and  Cliinese  subjects 
— John  Wateker,  Sons  &  Crisp,  Ltd.,  The  Nurseries, 
B.tgshot,  Surrey. _^^ 

WATERERS'  VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER 

SEEDS,  Scotch  grown  seed  Potatoes. 

WATERERS'  ALPINE  AND  HERBACEOUS 

PLANTS,  in  the  new  and  leading  varieties  of  Delphiniums, 
Phloxes,  Irises, 

WATERERS'  FRUIT  TREES.  —  Magni- 
ficent stock  of  250,000  trees.  Prospective  purchasers 
are  invited  to  select  personally  at  Tw^'ford  Nurseries. 

WATERERS'  ROSES.  —  Superb  Stock.  — 
JoHy  Watbkek,  Sons  <S  Crisp,  Ltd.,  Twyford.  Berks, 

GREENHOUSE  PAINTING  AND   GLAZING 

— "  VITRO  LITE  "  superior  to  Wlilte  Lead  Paint,  25/-  per 
gall.  Cans  extra.  "  Plastine,"  supersedes  Putty,  44/-  per 
cwt. — Full  particulars  from  Waxtee  Carson  &  Sons,  Grove 
Works,  Battersea.    Agents  throughout  the  Country. 

WELLS'  CHRYSANTHEMUM  CATALOGUE 

now  ready.  Post  free  on  application. — W.  Wells  and 
Co.,  Chrysanthemum  Nurseries,  Merstham,  Surrey, 


TWELVE     SHOWY    ROCK    PLANTS,    8s. 

post  paid  :  Alyssum  sax.  sulphureum.  Androsace  lanuginosa. 
Aster  alpinus  himalaicus,.\ubrietia  Lissadell  pink.  Campanula 
muralis  bavarica,  Coronilla  iberica.  Dianthus  cEesius  grandi- 
llorus.  Geranium  subcaulascens,  Hypericum  reptans.  Xepeta 
Mussini,  Raoulea  australis.  Saxifraga  lantoscana. — Manager, 
Lissadell.  Sligo. 

RARE  SHRUBS,  including  Himalayan  and 

Chinese  Rhododendrons,  Alpines  (pot  grown).  Herbaceous 
Plants,  Bulbs,  etc.  Write  for  Catalogues,  G.  Recthe, 
Keston,  Kent. 


BARR'S  Cash  CLEARANCE  SALE  of  BULBS. 

WINTER  and  SPRING  -  FLOWERING,  including 
Hyacinths.  Datlodills.  Tulips,  Irises,  Poly.inthus  Nsircissi,  etc., 
for  pot-s  and  out4oors.  All  selected  bulbs  in  fine  condition 
at  greatly  reduced  prices.  List  on  application. — Bakr  and 
Sons.  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.2. 


PERPETUAL  CARNATIONS  ILLUSTRATED 

—A  thoroughly  practical  and  well-illustrated  book  on  these 
beautiful  and  popiUar  flowers,  written  by  Laurence  J,  Cook, 
Is  now  ready.  Price  2/6  net,  postage  4d.  extra.  It  is 
published  at  the  offices  of  "Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


FRUIT    GROWING    FOR     BEGINNERS 

By  F,  W.  Harvey,  140  pages,  40  illustrations.  2/6  net : 
cloth  3/6  net :  postage  4d.  extra. — Published  at  the  Offices 
of  "  CotJNTRT  Life,"  Ltd  ,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden   W.C,  2. 


THE  DOUGLAS  CLOVES.— Our   wonderful 

new  strain  of  Hardy  Border  Clove  Carnation  has  been  the 
sensation  of  the  1920  shows.  Ricid  stems, perfect  of  calyx, 
alorious  scent !  They  do  grandly  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain.  Catalorrue  free  to  intending  purchasers.  Seed 
2/6  and  5,'-. — J.  Douglas,  Great  Bookham. 


JAMES   GRAY,  LTD.,   Builders  of  Conser- 

vatorles,  Greenhouses,  etc.,  and  Heating  Engineers,  Danvers 
Street,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W.  3.  Wire:  Gray,  Kensington  9t , 
Telephone  :  Kensington,  90  &  9' 


SEWAGE     J)ISPOSAL      FOR      COUNTRY 

HOUSES. — No  emptying  of  cesspoolfl  ;  a  perfect  fertilizer  ; 
no  solids  ;  no  open  filters  ;  perfectly  automatic  ;  everythluR 
underground.  State  particulars. — William  Beattib,  8, 
Lower  Grosvenor  Place,  Westminster. 


THE      CULTURE?  OF     THE      CHRYSAN- 

THEMUM. — For  exhibition,  decoration,  cut  flower,  and 
market,  by  W.  Wells,  freely  illustrated.  2s.  6d.  net  ;  in  cloth. 
3s.  6d.  net  ;  by  post.  6d.  extra.  A  copy  of  this  helpful 
book  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  remittance  addressed  to  The 
Manager.  Country  Ltfe,  Ltd..  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  2. 


IRON   AND  WIRE  FENCING  for  gardens 

tree  guards,  gat-ea,  arches, "^eapaliers,  rose  stakes,  and  orna- 
mental garden  iron  and  wire  work  of  every  description.  Send 
for  illustrated  catalogue.  Also  kennel  railing  and  poultry 
fencing.  Ask  for  separate  lists. — BouLTON  &  Paul,  Ltd., 
Manufacturers.  Norwich. 


CHOICE  NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.    Our 

New  Catalogue,  including  splendid  novelties  for  1921;  also 
New  Pelargoniums,  DahUas.  etc.,  is  now  ready.  Post  free  on 
application. — J.  W.  Cole  &  Son",  Chrysanthemum  Nurseries 
Peterborough. 


THE  DOG  :    MAN'S  FIRMEST  FRIEND 

How  to  choose  and  care  for  him,  by  A.  Croxton  Smith. 
A  copy  of  this  helpful  booklet  on  the  housing,  breeding, 
feeding,  and  care  of  dogs  will  be  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of 
lid.,  addressed  to  The  Manager^  Country  Life,  Ltd.,  20. 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 

SCOTCH      SEED      POTATOES.— We     hold 

certificated  stocks  of  Arr an  Comrade,  Great  Scot.  Kerr's  Pink, 
Nithsdale,  etc.  Write  for  prices,  Oliver  &  Hunter, 
Nurserymen  &  Seedsmen,  Moniaive,  N,B. 

SAXIFRAGA      IRVINGI 1/6      and      2/6, 

bnrseriana  sulphurea,  A.M,  3  -,  griesbachii  1/6,  media  1 '6, 
Phlox  Douglasi  1/-,  Anemone  vemalis  1,-,  Pyrola  rotundifolia 
1,-,  Campaniila  Kewensis  1,-,  pulla9d.  Cypripedium  calceolas 
2/6,  Acantholimon  venustum  2/6.  E.  TUCKEK  &  SONS, 
Nurserymen,  Oxford. 

BOOKS       ON      GARDENING,      BOTANY, 

Natural  History,  Travel,  Sport,  etc.,  for  Sale  at  reduced 
prices.    Lists  free. — F.  G.  Lawson,  20,  The  Crescent,  Truro. 

WAKELEY'S  PATENTED  HOP  MANURE. 

— The  only  reliable  and  eomplete  substitute  for  Stable 
manure.     See  advt,  on  p,  viii, 

BURBAGE   ROSES   on  Pedigree   Stocks.— 

1,000  varieties  sro»-n.  List  of  "The  Hundred  Best  Roses," 
post  free. — The  Borbage  NnRSEKiES,  Nr.  Hinckley, 
Leicestershire.  Established  1773.  (Manager,  G.  Geary, 
F,R.H.S.) 

SPLENDID     YELLOW     FIBROUS     LOAM    LAXTONS'  FRUIT  TREES,  SMALL  FRUITS 

Pure  Leaf  Mould,  Coarse  Sand,  each  5/-  per  sack.  Prepared  .^ND  STKAWBEEBIES.  Kew  catalogue,  containing: 
Compost,  6/6;  Cocoanut  Fibre,  .5/6  per  sack.  Kainit,  14  lb?,  novelties,  gratis.  Hints  on  planting  and  pruning,  2d. — 
39. — W.  Herbert  *  Co.,  Hob  Eschange,  London,  S.E  .  Laxtox  Bkotbers,  Bedford. 


ROCK     GARDEN     PLANTS.  — Where 

and  in  What  Soils  to  Plant  Them.  A  useful  guide  to 
garden  lovers,  with  catalogue,  48  pages  post  free. — 
G,  R.  Phipps,  Alpine  Nursery,  Earnham,  Bognor. 

CULTIVATION      WITH       MOVABLE 

FRAMES. — A  calendar  of  operations  showing  how  to  increase 
your  garden  produce,  by  Herbert-  Cowley  (Editor  of  The 
Garden),  9d.  net  ;  by  post  lid. — Published  at  the  Offices 
of  Country  Life,  Ltd!,  20,  Tavistock  Street  Covent  Garden, 
W.C.  2. 

RIVERS'   FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  VINES, 

rigs.  Oranges  and  Orchard  House  trees  are  of  flrst-class 
quality,  and  a  large  and  select  stock  Is  always  on  view. 
Inspection  Invited.  Price  list  post  free  on  'ipplication. — 
Thos.  Eiteks  &  SON,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbridge»orth,  Herts, 


WM.   DUNCAN   TUCKER   &  SONS,   LTD.. 

Lawrence  Road,  South  Tottenham,  N.  15. — Conservatories, 
Winter  Gardens,  Vineries,  Peach  Houses,  Portable  Build- 
Inffs.  etc. 


STORING    VEGETABLES    AND    FRUITS  : 

with  chapters  on  "  Drying  in  the  Oven  and  by  the  Kitchen 
Fire,"  By  Herbert  Cowley  (Editor  of  The  Garden).  9d. 
net,  by  post,  lid, — Published  at  the  Offices  of  "  COFNTRT 
Life,"  Ltd..  20.  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


SUTTON'S  SEEDS.— An  unbroken  chain  of 

success  during  1920.  2{5  gold  medals,  and  4  special  awards. 
Premier  honours  for  every  exhibit  staged  at  the  leading  shows. 
SUTTON  &  SONS,  THE  KING'S  SEEDSMEN,  READING. 

KELWAY'S   P.ffi;ONIES.  _  NOW   IS   THE 

TniB  TO  PLANT.  AS  BEAUTIFUL  AS  ROSES,  BUT-AS 
HARDY  AS  THE  DOCK,  HAVE  YOU  TRIED  THEM  ? 
As  one  walks  through  a  border  of  KELWAY'S  P.EONIES 
one  can  easily  imagine  that  they  are  roses — giant  roses — 
their  delicious  scent,  their  creamy. tinted  petals  flushed  with 
pink,  and  their  bright  dark  foliage  are  exceptionally  delightful. 
WRITE  TO  KELWAY'S  NOW,  and  procure  strong 
named  plants  for  .VovemOer.  Then  you  will  be  rewarded  with 
good  clumps  and  beautiful  blossoms  in  early  summer. 
KELWAY  &  SON,  THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURISTS, 
LANGPORT.  SOMERSET. 

DOBBIE'S  AUTUMN  LIST  of  Bulbs,  Roses, 

Sweet  Peas,  Vegetable  Seeds,  and  Plants,  post  tree.  Also 
List  of  Seed  Potatoes,— DOBBIE  &  Co,,  Ltd,,  Royal  Florists, 
Edinburgh. 

McDOUG  ALL'S     WINTER     WASH.  —  Un- 

rivalled  for  cleansing  fruit  trees  from  moss  and  lichen  ;  also 
destroys  fungoid  spores  hibernating  insects,  and  effectively 
checks  the  terrible  ravages  of  canker.  1  gall,  drums,  to 
make  80  gall,  wash,  13s.  6d.  each  ;  quarts,  4s.  fid. ;  pints, 
2s.  9d.  From  Seedsmen,  Ironmongers,  etc.  Send  for 
special  leaflet.— McDouqall  Eros.,  Ltd.,  Port  Street, 
5Ianche=:ter^ 

McDOUGALL'S  "  FUMERS  "  &  INSECTI- 
CIDE "  Sheets  "  for  greenhouse  fumigation  ;  safe,  eflective 
and  economical.  Sold  by  all  Seedsmen,  Ironmongers,  etc. — 
McDoroALL  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Port  Street,  Manchester. 

ROCKERY     PLANTS     SPECIALITY.— List 

free. — Teret  Lee.  16,  MordenRoad,  Stecliford,  Birmingham, 

WALLACE'S     GOLD       MEDAL      IRISES 

should  be  planted  now.  Our  unique  publication.  Irises  and 
Iris  Gardens,  free  on  application. 

WALLACE'S  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  AND 

ALPINE  RHODODENDRONS  AND  AZALEAS.  New 
lists  free. 

WALLACE'S  LILIES,  TULIPS,  EREMURUS, 

Calochorti,  Narcissus,  Hyacinths,  Crocus,  etc.  Our  catalogue 
of  these  is  ready,  free  on  application. — R.  Wallace  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  The  Old  Gardens,  Tunbridge  Wells, 

HOME  MADE  PICKLES.  By  Anne  Amateur. 

The  second  edition  of  this  popular  booklet  is  now  on 
sale,  9d.  net,  bv  post  lid. — "CotiNTKY  Life,"  Offices, 
20.  Tavistock.  Street.  Covent  Garden,  W,C.ii. 

HOCKEY,  GOLF,  CROQUET  AND  LAWN 

Tennis.  Invaluaole  booklets  on  these  pastimes,  by  authori- 
tative writers,  are  published  at  the  offices  of  "Country 
Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.2, 
9d.  each,  by  post  lid. 

BIRDS'   BATHS,  GARDEN    VASES,  SUN- 

DIALS,  NESTING  BOXES.  Catalogue  (No.  4)  free.  — 
Moorton,  5,  Thornton  Avenue,  Chiswick. 


THE    ROCK   GARDEN Now   Ready,   the 

2Md  Edition  of  this  popular  book  by  E.  H.  Jenkins,  7s.  6d. 
net,  by  post  Ss.  Beautifully  illustrated.  Published  at  the 
offices  of  "  CotWTRY  Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 

BACK    NUMBERS   OF    "THE  GARDEN." 

What  offers  for  October  8th.  1910;  January  21st,  1911, 
September  23rd,  1911,  to  end  of  year;  1912  complete;  1913 
complete;  1914  four  missing;  1915  complete;  1916.  January 
1st  to  March  11th  and  tlctober  28th  to  December  30th  ;  1917, 
January  and  February,  except  January  13th  ;  1919,  complete 
from  I'ebruary  1st. — B.M.  Blair,  Lyddon,  Chesham  Bois, 
Bucks. 

NEW  BOOTS Suitable  for  allotment- 
workers,  farm-workers,  etc.  Strong  iron-protected  soles  and 
canvas  uppers.  AH  sizes  for  men,  women  aud  boys.  Send 
P.O.  29;  state  size.  Two  pairs  j -. — Dept.  "  D,"  123, 
Drummond  St.,  Euston  Rd.,  London,  W. 

EXCELLENT     YEARLING      AND      TWO- 

YE.\R-OLD  BUSHES  of  Fay's  prolific  and  Ruby  Castle  Red 
Currants.  Quotations  for  large  or  small  qvant^t'es. — The 
Hilltop  Fruit  Farm,  Ledbury,  Herefordshire. 
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Fine  Pyramids  and  Standards  of 

COX'S    ORANGE 

and  ALL  THE    BEST  APPLES 
PEARS,    PLUMS,    Etc. 


FRUIT  TREE 

TRUE     TO     NAME. 


FIRST   QUALITY 
BEST  VARIETIES 


^ 


m 


COX'S  ORANGE,  the  finest  of  all  Dessert  Apples. 


APPLES,   PEARS,    PLUMS,    GHERRBES 

standards,   Pyramids,  Bushes,  Dwarf  Trained,  etc. 

APRICOTS*      Dwarf  trained,  in  variety. 
BLACKBERRIES.     Parsley-leaved  and  Wilson  Junior,  the  best. 

^U«DC         Standards,   John    Downie,    Dartmouth,   etc.,    free    bearing; 
'^•'^       ^«       ornamental,  and  fruit  splendid  for  Jellies,  etc. 

CU  R  RANTS'      Black,  Red  and  White,  fine  bushes. 
GOOSEBERRIES.     Good  trees  of  all  the  best. 
LOGAN  BERRY.      Extra  fine  canes  of  the  true  thing. 
NUTS  &  FILBERTS.     Strong  bushes  of  leading  kinds. 
PEACHES   &    NECTARINES.   Duarf  trained,  for  walls 
RASPBERRIES.     Good  transplanted,  well-rooted  canes. 
Special  Quotations  for  above,  also  Flowering  Shrubs,  etc.,  on  application. 

WOOD  &  INGRAM  Huntingdon 


^ 


^ 
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IT  is  not  only  in  London  Parks  that  fallen  lea\'e5 
are  unappreciated  (see  page  6i8).  In  many 
private  gardens  leaves  are  collected  into  heaps 
and  burnt,  and  it  is  quite  time  that  this 
wasteful  practice  ceased.  At  this  season 
leaves — particularly  Oak  and  Beech — should  be 
collected,  taking  care  to  remove  sticks,  stones 
and  weeds.  They  should  be  stacked  in  low 
heaps  where  only  moderate  fermentation  takes 
place.  Leaves  are  excellent  material  for  mak- 
ing hot-beds,  also  for  potting  next  season,  as 
leaf-mould  is  an  important  ingredient  in  most 
potting  composts  for  the  encouragement  of  root- 
action,  besides  being  of  considerable  nutritive  value. 
The  Value  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  With  Varie- 
gated Foliage. — When  selecting  trees  and  shrubs 
for  planting  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  a  certain  number 
of  plants  with  variegated 
foliage  add  beauty  to  the 
garden.  There  are  so  many 
species  that  have  forms  of  this 
nature  that  it  should  be  an  easy 
matter  to  make  a  selection.  It 
may  be  valuable  information  to 
some  of  our  readers  to  Icnow 
that  a  much  better  effect  is 
obtained  if  the  golden  variegated 
forms  are  planted  in  full  sun, 
planting  the  silver  variegated 
ones  in  the  shade. — G.  A.  C. 
Flowers    Under    Glass     at 

Kew. — The  conservatory  (House 
No.  4)  is  the  chief  attraction 
at  Kew  at  the  present  moment. 
Here  are  to  be  seen  excellent 
specimens  of  various  Heaths  in 
full  flower,  including  Erica 
hyemalis,  whose  campanulate 
flowers  of  white  and  rosy  pink 
are  very  effective.  There  is  also 
the  white  variety,  E.  h.  alba. 
Erica  gracilis  is  also  very  fine, 
flowers  purplish  red,  and  so  is  the 
white  form,  E.  g.  nivalis. 
Another  fine  Heath  is  Erica  melanthera,  whose 
white  flowers  tinged  with  pink  and  exserted 
black  anthers  are  very  distinct.  Other  plants 
of  interest  in  this  house  are  the  Begonias 
including  the  popular  varieties,  Exquisite  and 
Fascination.  Chrysanthemums  are  also  very  good. 
The  Kew  Water  Lily  Pond.— it  is  pleasing  to 
record  the  enlarging  of  the  Water  Lily  Pond  near 
the  Queen's  Cottage  Grounds.  Heated  with  water 
from  the  pumping  station  close  by,  the  pond  is  a 
source  of  considerable  attraction  to  visitors. 
The  site  of  an  old  gravel  pit,  the  bottom  and  sides 
are  puddled  with  clay.  Here  under  ideal  surround- 
ings and  conditions  the  leading  varieties  of  hardy 
Water  Lilies  find  a  home,  and  during  the  summer 


the  blue-flowered  Nympha^a  stellata  is  effectively 
introduced. 

Pruning  Large  Trees.— As  the  sap  of  many 
trees  (particularly  those  with  large  leaves,  such  as 
Walnuts,  Sycamore,  Horse  Chestnut  and  Ailanthus 
commences  to  flow  early  in  the  New  Year  any 
pruning  tliat  is  required  should  be  done  without 
delay.  Any  cutting  that  is  required  to  members 
of  the  conifer  family  should  also  be  done  now 
and  not  left  until  the  spring. 

Pruning  Evergreens. — In  most  gardens  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  pruning  to  be  done  to 
evergreens,  either  to  keep  them  in  shape  or  within 
bounds.  Advantage  should  be  taken  at  this 
season,  as  it  serves  a  double  purpose  apart  from  the 
pruning.     It  supplies  the  material   for   decoration 


ASTER     KING     GEORGE    .«lND     RED     ADMIRAL     BUTTERFLIES. 


which  is]  always  in  demand  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  and  if  placed  in  a  cool  place  it  will  be  found 
to  keep  fresh  for  a  long  time  in  the  cut  state. 

Treatment  of  Cordon  Pears. — This  is  one  of 
most  useful  forms  of  trees  both  for  large  and 
small  gardens,  but  to  keep  them  in  good  healthy 
fruit-bearing  condition,  they  should  be  lifted  and 
root-pruned  at  least  every  three  years,  as  it  is 
only  by  tliis  means  that  plenty  of  root  fibres  are 
formed.  The  lifting  may  be  done  without  seriously 
affecting  the  following  year's  crop  if  the  trees  are 
dealt  with  at  regular  intervals.  A  mixture  of 
chopped  loam,  old  mortar  rubble  and  wood-ashes, 
if  placed  round  the  trees  at  the  time  of  replanting, 
will  be  found  very  beneficial  to  them. 


The    Winter-flowering    Buddleia    asiatica. — 

The  reintroduction  of  the  deliciously  fragrant 
Buddleia  asiatica  from  China  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson 
in  1902  has  provided  us  with  a  most  valuable 
winter-flowering  greenhouse  plant.  As  a  wild 
plant  it  is  found  throughout  Eastern  Asia  and  in 
Java.  In  the  gardens  of  .the  past  Mr.  Wilson 
describes  it  as  a  common  subject.  It  roots  freely 
from  cuttings  in  the  spring,  and  is  best  grown 
outside  in  pots  during  the  summer,  pinching 
several  times,  as  its  habit  is  naturally  tall  and 
slender.  Buddleia  asiatica,  illustrated  on  page  6-'r, 
is  also  a  very  useful  greenhouse  climber  for  pillars, 
and  in  mild  winters  it  thrives  out  of  doors  in  the 
favoured  gardens  of  the  south  and  west.  The 
small,  fragrant  white  blossoms    are    closely  borne 

in   narrow  terminal  and  axillary 

inflorescences. 

Chrysanthemum  D  a  r  e  n  t  h 
Jewel. — This  is  a  very  distinct 
and  beautiful  single-flowered 
Chrysanthemum.  The  colour  is  a 
dainty  pink  shade,  with  several 
rows  of  petals  and  a  golden 
centre ;  individual  blooms  are 
about  3  inches  across.  It  is  a 
very  good  decorative  variety  for 
November  flowering  and  useful 
to  cut  for  vase  decoration,  the 
colour  being  very  effective 
under  artificial  light.  A  group 
of  about  a  dozen  plants  in  the 
conservatory  (No.  4  Greenhouse) 
at  Kew  suggested  the  writing  of 
this  note. 

Precocious  Daffodils. — I  am 

interested  to  see  in  The  G.^rden 
(page  582),  that  Daffodils 
bloomed  last  month  in  Comwall. 
I  gathered  one  in  my  garden 
about  a  fortnight  ago,  and  I 
have  several  beds  with  foliage 
quite  6  inches  high  with  some 
(Scv  page  022).  buds  showing.  These  bulbs 
had  not  been  lifted  this  season. 
— W.  A.  Watts,  Biyii,  St.  Asaph,  North  Wales. 
Swans  as  Scavengers. — .A  pair  of  swans,  to 
replace  those  which  escaped  during  the  war,  has 
been  presented  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London.  These  are  not 
merely  for  ornamental  purposes,  but  are  to  be 
employed  on  useful  work  in  demolishing  the  water 
weeds  which  have  accumulated  in  the  Society's 
lake  in  their  gardens  at  Regent's  Park.  The 
absence  of  the  swans  resiUted  in  the  lake  being 
overrun  w'ith  water  weeds,  brought,  it  was  believed, 
by  a  heron  which  periodically  visited  the  water  for 
fishing  purposes.  Every  day  the  swans  may  be 
seen  busy  upon  the  duckweed,  and  already  the 
water,  it  is  said,  is  becoming  clearer. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

(The  Editor  is    not    responsible    tor    the    opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 


POITEVENE  ? 

TT  is  iinfortunate,  when  I  write  French  and  do 
not  see  a  proof  before  publication,  that  ugly 
errors  are  almost  sure  to  creep  into  my  work. 
This  is  due  to  my  "  execrable  caligraphy,"  as  a 
correspondent  in  a  contemporar^■  described  his 
handwriting,  and  has  led  to  what  he  might  possibly 
call  in  that  kind  of  English  as  my  "  wrong 
orthography  "  in  two  names  in  my  note  on  page  606. 
Will  the  reader  please  observe  that  Le  Poitou  is 
correct  and  not  Le  Poiton,  and  that  Embleme 
Poitevin  is  properly  spelt  with  the  second  "  e  " 
accented  as  here  shown. — C.  H.  P. 

BEES    AND    ^\'HITE    LIME. 

T  HAVE  noticed  the  warning  to  bee-keepers 
against  planting  the  white  Lime.  I  did  so 
fortv  years  ago,  and  it  is  now  a  fine  specimen  on 
the  lawn.  I  have  noticed  year  by  year,  as  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell  writes,  the  ground  imder  my 
tree  strewn  with  corpses  of  bees  during  flowering- 
time,  but  they  are  not  of  the  honey  bee,  but  are 
a  small  species  of  the  humble  bee.  The  nectar 
seems  to  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  corpses 
to  a  mere  shell  as  they  lay  on  the  ground.  Can 
any  reader  explain  why  ? — Henrv  W.  Price, 
Green  Mount,  Cobham,  Surrey. 

nPHE  note  by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  page  6oo, 
in  your  issue  of  December  4,  with  reference 
to  the  poisonous  properties  of  the  nectar  of  the 
weeping  Lime,  Tilia  petiolaris,  is  rather  interesting. 
I  myself  have  seen  bees  dead  imder  this  tree  ; 
but  is  it  du3  to  them  having  been  poisoned  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word  or  having  died  of  intoxi- 
cation ?  Reading  the  note  reminded  me  of  being 
in  the  company  of  certain  individuals  when  the 
subject  was  brought  up  referring  to  bees  being 
found  dead  under  this  tree,  when  one  member 
remarked  that  it  was  due  to  the  intoxicating 
nature  of  the  nectar  that  the  bees,  through  taking 
excess,  became  stupefied  (or  intoxicated)  and 
unable  to  get  away,  another  member  of  the  party 
remarking,  "  What  a  lovely  death ! "— F.  G. 
Preston,  Cambridge. 

TN  your  issue  of  December  4,  page  600,  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell  warns  bee-keepers  to  beware 
of  the  White  Lime  and  the  Weeping  Lime,  for 
that  the  nectar  of  the  latter  is  so  poisonous  that 
he  has  seen  the  ground  under  a  tree  of  that  species 
thickly  strewn  with  the  corpses  of  bees,  and  that 
the  White  Lime  is  said  to  have  similar  disastrous 
effect  upon  hives  in  the  neighbourhood.  There 
has  recently  been  a  correspondence  in  the 
Scotsman  relative  to  the  quantities  of  bees  found 
dead  imder  the  common  Lime,  but  the  bees  were 
humble  bees,  not  hive  bees,  and  their  bodies  were 
mutilated.  I  have  myself  seen  in  Perthshire 
many  corpses  of  humble  bees  imder  Limes  of 
the  common  sort,  and  I  have  watched  tomtits 
and  coletits  busily  engaged  adding  to  the  number 
of  dead  bees  by  deftly  catching  individual  speci- 
mens and  picking  out  their  insides.  All  the  dead 
bees  had  been  similarly  gralloched.  It  would 
be  very  interesting  if  Sir  Herbert  would  tell  us 
through  your  columns  whether  any  of  the  dead 
hive  bees  he  speaks  of  had  been  mutilated  in 
any  way,  and  whether  he  is  aware  of  the  slaughter 
by  tits  of  humble  bees  intoxicated  by  the  nectar 
of   Limes.     Apparently   one   or   other   species    of 


Lime  is  the  cause  of  the  death  of  many  bees, 
either  by  poisoning  them  or  by  attracting  them 
in  such  crowds  that  they  become  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  tits. — John  H.  Dixon. 

COPPER    BEECH    HEDGES. 

A  BOUT  twenty  years  ago  I  sowed  a  lot  of  seed 
from  a  Copper  Beech,  and  a  large  number 
of  plants  came  true.  These  I  planted  as  a  hedge 
50  yards  long  in  Oxford,  and  ever  since  it  has  been 
the  joy  of  the  garden,  forming  a  fine  background 
to  a  herbaceous  border.  In  autumn  the  leaves 
become  brown,  when  they  are  indistinguishable 
from  those  of  ordinary  Beech.  They  remain 
attached  to  the  plants  during  winter,  and  although 
when  they  are  pushed  off  in  spring  they  may  make 
the  border  rather  untidy,  their  warm  colour  all 
through  the  winter  is  so  attractive  that  this  small 
drawback  is  readily  overlooked. — W.  So.mkrvii.le. 

LOVE'S    TRAGEDIES. 

A  little  last-left  Violet  peeped  through  her  leaves 

of  green 
And  spied  a  golden  sunbeam  kissing  a  Rose-bud 

red. 
"  A  Prince  I've  spied,"  the  Violet  sighed  :    Alas  ! 

she  was  unseen     .     . 
Says  the  Rose,  "  Ah.  stay."  but  off  and  away  the 

glitt'ring  sunbeam  sped. 

At  night,   as  the  blooms  were  sleeping,   a  gentle 

moonbeam  came 
Seeking  a  little  one  so  blue,   alas  !    he  sought  in 

vain 
Beneath  the  leaves  she  feigns  to  sleep  ;    says  slie, 

"  His  love's  too  tame." 
AH  night  he  waits,  then  must  he  go  as  morn  comes 

forth  again. 

One  day  the  little  sunbeam — so  gay  and  oh  !    so 

bold- 
Noticed  the   pretty  Violet  :    quickly  his  love-talc 

told— 
Says  he,   "  Little  bloom  so  blue,  will  you  be  my 

dearest  one  ?  " 
Says  she,  "  Yes,  stay,  for  aye,  for  aye  O  beam  of 

the  golden  sun." 

He    swiftly   kissed    the    simple    bloom ;     she    felt 

herself  afire : 
"  Ah  !    leave  me,   dear,   awhile,"   says  she  ;    says 

he,  "  You  bade  me  stay." 
His  warm  embrace  encircles  her — she  fades  w-ithin 

the  gire     .     .     . 
"  Farewell,"   he  sighs.   "  night   dims  the   skies  so 

must  I  swift  away." 


Away  to  the  setting  sun  the  sunbeam  sped  again. 
At  night,  as  the  bloom  lay  dead,  the  moonbeam 
came  in  vain. 

St.  M.  Murray. 

SPANISH    BROOM. 

TT  may  interest  readers  of  The  Garden  to  know 
that  this  plant  may  be  used  on  a  large  scale 
to  form  windbreaks  round  young  plantations.  I 
have  done  so  on  the  chalk  downs  of  Sussex  with 
great  success.  If  the  plantation  is  being  formed 
on  ploughed  ground,  a  rut  or  drill  is  made  by 
means  of  the  comer  of  a  hoe  within  2  feet  of  the 
boundarv,  and  the  seed  is  sown  in  this  depression. 
If  the  land  is  not  all  first  ploughed,  it  is  at  least  a 
simple  matter  to  have  two  furrows  made  all  round 
the  wood  on  which  the  seed  may  be  scattered 
and  raked  in.  Even  at  present  prices  the  seed 
only  costs  about  2S.  a  pound  (i2.5ofr.  per  kilo, 
as  per  the  new  price  list  of  Vilmorin-Andrieux 
and  Cie.,  4,  Quai  de  la  Megisserie,   Paris),  and  a 


pound  will  sow  several  hundred  yards  of  drill. 
The  plants  grow  fast,  and  in  three  or  four  years 
form  a  dense  continuous  hedge  all  round  the  wood. 
This  Broom  flowers  rather  later  than  the  common 
species  ;  on  the  other  hand,  its  period  of  flowering 
is  much  longer,  extending  in  a  mild  season  well 
into  autumn.  When  the  hedges  are  in  full  iiower, 
as  they  are  in  July,  the  sight  and  perfume  are 
impressions  that  remain.  Incidentally,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  such  hedges  attract  all  the  hares 
in  the  neighbourhood,  which  eat  the  Broom  and 
leave  the  trees  alone.  But  with  long  stretches 
of  hedge  the  nibbling  of  even  a  large  number  of 
plants  is  not  material. — W.  Somerville,  Oxiord. 

THE    WINTER     SWEET. 

A  CHIMON.A.NTHUS  which  I  had  in  a  garden 
not  a  mile  distant  never  failed  to  flower  in 
January,  but  two  I  put  in  here  have  not  been 
induced  to  yield  a  single  blossom,  so  I  send  this 
note  with  the  S.O.S.  signal  and  should  be  glad  if 
some  friend  would  come  to  my  aid. — H.  H.  W., 
Hodde^den. 

THE    LIZARD    ORCHIS. 

A  \'ERV  fine  specimen  of  the  rare  Orchis 
hircina  was  found  near  Maidstone  some 
weeks  ago,  and  it  created  so  much  interest  that 
a  life  size  photograph  of  it  was  exhibited  in  one 
of  the  shop  windows  in  the  to%vn.  In  this 
strangest  of  British  flowering  plants  the  labellum, 
which  resembles  the  bee  in  the  Ophrys  named 
after  that  insect,  is,  in  the  0.  hircina,  li  inches 
to  2  inches  long  and  curiously  twisted.  It  requires 
but  little  imagination  to  see  in  this  flower  a 
resemblance  to  a  small  green  lizard.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  features  is  to  watch  the  long, 
streamer-like  petal  gradually  unroll  from  the  bud 
state,  in  which  it  is  curled  like  the  proboscis  of 
a  moth  when  not  in  use.  As  the  species  has  been 
several  times  reported  to  be  extinct  in  England, 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  find  that  it  is  still  growing  in 
Kent.  In  East  Herts  the  Epipactis  palustris, 
or  Marsh  Hclleborine,  has  flowered  this  year, 
and  this  is  by  no  means  a  common  native  Orchid. 
Long  may  it  live  unmolested.  A  photograph 
is  a  better  record  of  it  in  a  botanical  collection 
than  a  dried  specimen,  the  gathering  of  which 
means  the  weakening  of  the  plant  and  the 
destruction  of  seed,  which  tends  to  its  ultimate 
extinction. — H.  H.  Warner. 

A    MtJLCH    FOR    SHRUBS. 

AS  I  passed  through  St.  James's  Park  one  autumn 
day  I  saw  two  labourers  raking  out  the  dead 
leaves  which  had  drifted  beneficently  under  some 
ornamental  shrubs.  As  a  Scottish  taxpayer, 
contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  London  parks, 
I  grumbled  mentally  against  such  misdirected 
energy,  for  the  leaves  were  so  well  protected  by 
the  shrubs  that  no  winds  could  have  scattered 
them  over  the  surrounding  sward ;  and  as  an 
amateur  gardener  I  grieved  to  see  the  shrubs 
robbed  of  their  legitimate  nutriment.  It  was  a 
mischievous-  and  laborious  operation,  one  man 
lifting  the  lower  branches,  the  other  scrapmg  the 
ground  as  scrupulously  as  a  housemaid  cleans  a 
grate.  My  occupation  of  late  has  consisted  largely 
of  the  converse  process,  namely,  heaping  the 
spoil  of  autumn  over  the  roots  of  Indian  and 
Chinese  Rhododendrons.  Too  often  may  one 
see  fine  plants  of  this  genus  sufferiag  from  semi- 
starvation.  The  fibrous  roots  of  Rhododendrons 
spread  very  near  the  surface,  and  the  plants 
respond  gratefully  to  a  liberal  mulch  of  withered 
leaves.  It  should  be  laid  on  thick,  for  in  a  twelve- 
months a  layer   i   foot   deep   will  have   dissolved 
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into  no  more  than  half  an  inch  of  digestible  humus. 
To  prevent  birds  scraping  the  leaves  away,  sticks, 
the  nearer  rotten  the  better,  should  be  laid  closely 
over  the  mulch.  There  is  nothing  Rhododendrons 
relish  more  than  decayed  wood.  I  longed  to 
see  this  mild  stimulant  applied  to  some  of  the 
younger  plants  in  a  splendid  collection  which  I 
visited  some  time  ago  in  Argyll.  It  contained 
many  huge  specimens  raised  from  seed  sent  home 
by  Dr.  Campbell,  the  founder  of  the  Sanatorium 
of  Darjeeling  in  1835,  who  shared  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker's  enthusiastic  work  in  the  Himalaya  in 
the  'forties.  Here  was  Rliododendron  arboreum 
30  feet  high  with  stems  mi  thicker  than  any  wood- 
nymph's  waist ;  R.  Falconer!  25  feet  high,  with 
between  200  and  300  trusses  of  waxy  bells  among 
the  great  felted  leaves ;  and  its  near  relative 
(accounted  by  some  botanists  as  no  more  than  a 
variety)  R.  eximium,  20  feet  high,  loaded  with 
bloom  ;  R.  Thomsoni,  15  feet  by  20  feet  ; 
and  many  other  species  of  grand  pro- 
portions. Many  of  these  old  plants, 
w'ell  sheltered  from  wind,  had  formed 
their  own  mulch  during  over  seventy 
years  of  growth  ;  but  others,  in  more 
exposed  positions,  evidently  stood  in 
seed  of  assistance,  for  not  only 
does  a  thick  layer  of  dead  leaves 
supply  nourishment  after  decaying 
into  humus,  but  it  protects  the  roots 
of  the  Rhododendron  froni  scorching 
sun  and  prevents  the  growth  of  rank 
wi'eds  until  such  time  as  the  shrub 
attains  a  size  to  shade  its  own  roots. 
There  are  many  species  of  shrub 
besides  Rhododendron  that  respond 
as  readily  to  timely  mulching  ;  but 
too  often  one  may  see  them  deprived 
of  the  benefit  derived  from  normal  . 
leaf-fall. — Herbert  Maxwell,  Monreith. 

TWO    GOOD     PLANTS  FOR    THE 

BORDER. 

T   REFER    to     Lobelia   syphilitica   and 
Phygelius  capensis,  two  subjects   mak- 
ing   a    Tery    noticeable  show  of  flowers 
the  latter  end  of  September  at  Albury 
Park  Gardens,  Guildford.     Neither  plant 
can  be  said  to   be   too   frequently  seen, 
though    the    first    named   is   a  splendid 
thing     for     grouping     in      any    hardy 
mixed    border,    or    in  a  bed  where   the 
chief   colour   wanted  is   blue   or    violet. 
The  Phygelius   — also    known    as    Cape 
Figwort — is  perhaps  most  happy  against 
a    wall,    certainly    so    in    cold    gardens, 
though   in  southern   counties    and    light 
soil      it     is     quite    satisfactory    in    the 
open.     This  plant  grows  from  3  feet  to 
6    feet    in    height,    according     to     the 
favourableness   of   the   locality,    and   most   of   its 
growths    terminate    with    a    raceme    of    crimson- 
scarlet  Chelone-like  flowers.     Being  so  gay  at  the 
time  mentioned  is  good  proof  of  its  late  flowering 
N'alue.      Like    the    Figwort,    the    Lobelia    is    quite 
hardy  in  light  or  warm  soils,  but  in  soils  not  so 
described  it  may  be  wiser  to  winter  it  in  a  cold 
frame,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  the  plants.   Division 
of  roots  can  take  place  if  desired  when  replanting 
in  spring. — C.T..  Amplhill  Park  Gardens. 

CAUSTIC    SPRAY. 

fyHE  cleansing  of  fruit  trees  from  moss  and 
lichen  with  a  caustic  wash  is  certainly 
efficacious  and  quite  safe  if  used  properly.  The 
harm  done  to  trees,  especially  standards  of  large 
size,  by  the  application  of  a  caustic  spray  is  when 
an   excessive   quantity  is   used.     When   a  person 


with  no  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  told  to  spray 
the  trees  with  a  properly  prepared  wash,  he  sees 
much  moss  and  lichen  upon  the  trees,  and  says  to 
himself  in  his  zeal  to  cleanse  the  trees,  "  I'll  give 
this  tree  a  good  doing."  He  sprays  the  branches 
several  times,  making  certain  that  all  parts  of  the 
tree  are  thoroughly  saturated.  The  liquid  is  then 
in  excess  upon  the  moss  and  branches,  more  than 
they  can  absorb.  The  result  is  that  the  fluid 
runs  down  the  branches  and  finally  down  the 
trunk  in  such  quantities  that  the  bark  is  thoroughly 
saturated  through,  which  eventually  causes  death 
to  the  tree.  Just  a  moistening  of  the  moss,  lichen 
and  branches  is  sufficient  to  remove  the  parasites 
and  effectually  cleanse  the  trees.  Why,  then,  do 
more  ?  If  users  of  prepared  washes  would  adhere 
carefully  to  the  instructions  accompanying  the 
wash  from  the  makers,  no  injury  would  be  done 
to  trees.     Some  few  years   ago   I  lost   a   valuable 


POTERIUM     OBTUSUM. 

tree  of  Bramley's  Seedling  Apple  in  exactly  the 
manner  here  described.  Two  weeks  ago  I  saw 
two  trees  in  one  garden  that  apparently  had  been 
treated  in  a  similar  manner. — E.  M. 

THE    PROSPECTS    OF    TOBACCO- 
GROWING    EST    ENGLAND. 

TN  your  issue  for  October  23  'page  53r)  this 
subject  is  dealt  with  at  length,  and  it  tends 
to  prove  that  it  can  be  done  successfully  here. 
Seeing  this  is  so,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  there 
may  be  still  far  greater  possibilities  behind  the 
culture  of  Tobacco  in  England.  Seeing  that 
nicotine  forms  the  very  essence  of  our  best  insecti- 
cides, let  us  consult  "  expert  "  advice  in  the  manu- 
facture of  it,  and  ask  is  it  not  possible  to  get 
nicotine    from    home-grown    Tobacco    even    with 


less  difficulty  than  it  is  to  harvest  the  leaf  for 
smoking  pui-poscs,  and  thereby  render  a  great 
benefit  to  the  whole  community  ?  During  the 
war  there  appeared  in  one  of  the  daily  papers 
the  startling  announcement  "  Our  Next  Great 
War."  The  writer  went  on  to  say  that  after  the 
"  present  war  "  the  next  great  war  would  be  with 
insects,  and  no  one  knows  better  than  horti- 
culturists how  very  real  this  is  becoming.  I  am 
constantly  being  asked  for  a  remedy  that  is 
effective  and  easy  to  apply,  for  the  many  pests. 
My  answer  is  invariably,  "  Nicotine  mixture," 
and  it  is  only  with  very  great  difficulty  that  we 
have  been  able  to  obtain  a  little,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  sufficient,  supply  of  this  very  powerful  insecti- 
cide. Being  very  highly  concentrated,  a  small 
tin  goes  a  long  way,  and  the  cost  of  transport  is 
very  little.  We  do  not  want  to  pay  for  trans- 
port of  water  with  it  (as  that  commodity  is 
easily  applied  anywhere).  If  the  whole- 
sale destruction  of  insect  life  in  our 
fruit  plantations  was  insisted  upon 
in  early  spring,  just  at  the  unfolding 
of  the  foliage,  we  should  add  very 
considerably  to  our  crops.  And  surely 
never  was  there  stronger  evidence  of 
the  necessity  of  increasing  home-grown 
foodstuffs  than  the  present. — A.  W. 
LuscOMBE,  Exeter.  Ifcvon. 

THE  DYING  STRAWBERRY 

LEAVES. 

T    THINK  I  can  locate  the  little    plant 
mentioned  by   "  G.    J."    (page    522), 
which    gives    off    an   odour    like   dying 
Strawberry  leaves.     Is   it   not  the  Herb 
Burnet  or  Salad  Burnet  (PoteriumSangui- 
sorba),    which    grows    plentifully  on    all 
'  our  chalk  downs,  and  gets  washed  down- 
stream to  river  banks  and  the  adjoining 
meadows  of  the  valleys  ?     The  leaves  of 
this  plant  arc  always  fragrant,  especially 
iluring     the     growing   period,    when    the 
weather  is  fairly  warm.    The  leaves  of  the 
.Meadow    Sweet    (Spirasa   Ulmaria)   have 
the    same    grateful    smell,    and    always 
remind  me  of    early    days    when    fishing 
on    the  banks  of    streams  and  treading 
among    the   leaves.     Both   these   plants, 
like  the  Strawberry,   belong  to  the  Rose 
family.       The     leaves     and     fruits      of 
Cucumbers,   as    well    as    the    leaves    of 
Philadelphus  coronarius,   have   a  similar 
smell.      Salad    Burnet,    also    known    as 
Lesser   Burnet,    is    a  garden  herb,   used 
in  salads  and  in  claret  cup,  though  not 
extensively      grown      at      present.     The 
Greater    Burnet      (Poterium     oflicinale) 
is     not     so     sweet.       The     leaves      of 
Agriraonia     odorata     are    also    scented, 
but     differently    from    Salad     Burnet. 
The    Myricas,    to    me,    suggest    a    more   resinous, 
scent,    though   quite   grateful.     I   recall   climbing 
down   a    mountain   in   the    dark.     Halfway    down 
I  reclined  among  the  vegetation  and  immediately 
found  myself  in  the  bed  of  Bog  Myrtle  or  Sweet 
Gale     (Myrica     Gale),     and     the     sensation     was 
delightful. — HoRTULANUs. 

POTERIUM    OBTLTSUM. 

'T'HOSE  who  are  on  the  look-out  for  something 
unusual  in  the  way  of  border  flowers  will  be 
interested  in  this  plant  with  its  pink  tassels  of 
bloom  on  stems  3  feet  high  and  its  handsome 
pinnate  foliage.  It  is  not  everybody's  plant, 
as  the  colour  of  the  flower  has  a  rather  raw  quality, 
but  its  appearance  is  certainly  distinct  and  arrest- 
ing, and  it  will  no  doubt  please  many  as  a  quite 
unusual  kind  of  Burnet. — G.   J. 
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Border  Carnations  :  a  Review  of  the  Season 


By      J.       L.      GIBSON. 


(Continued  from  page  537.) 


IT  remains  only  to  review  the  white  ground  and 
yellow,  apricot  aad  buff  ground  fancies  of 
the  year,  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  how 
prominently  some  of  the  older  varieties  figure 
still  in  the  front  rank  of  this  section.  The 
Nizam,  for  instance,  a  novelty  twelve  years  ago, 
is  still  one  of  the  purest  of  the  white  grotmds,  so, 
too,  is  Montrose,  brought  out  in  191 2,  and  even 
now  rivalling  some  of  the  newest  additions  in 
strength  of  stem,  non-bursting  calyx  and  healthy 
constitution.  The  white  ground  fancies  naturally 
fall  into  two  sections,  the  delicately  marked  and 
the  boldly  marked.  In  the  former,  the  two  already 
mentioned  and  Daisy  Walker,  have  scarlet  or  red 
marks ;  Montrose  more  heavily  lined  than  the 
others.  Mrs.  Hawksbee  is  lightly  striped  with 
deep  rose  and  Mrs.  P.  W.  Owen  with  salmon  pink. 
Both  of  these  latter  are  high-class  Carnations 
with  fine  broad  petals  and  just  enough  of  them 
to  make  up  a  bold  flower  without  any  suggestion 
of  bmichiness.  Fair  Ellen  has  light  pencillings 
of  lavender  on  white,  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Hunt  is 
daintily  touched   with   grey. 

These  seven  form  a  very  delectable  group,  and 
it  is  almost  invidious  to  make  comparisons  between 
them.     Should   I   have   to  limit   myself   to   three 
of  them  however.  I  should  choose  Mrs.  Hawksbee, 
Mrs.  Owen  and  Fair  Ellen,  and  grouse  most  heartily 
for  being  debarred  the  others.     Among  the  heavily 
marked  flowers   with   white   ground.   Sir   Douglas 
Haig  stood   out   prominently   this   year.     It  is   a 
conmianding   Carnation,    as  it   ought   to   be   with 
such   a  name,   large,   shapely,    pure   white   in   its 
ground   colour,    and.    in    telling    contrast,    boldly 
splashed   with    maroon   crimson.     It    will  take    a 
marvellous  flower  to  oust  this  variety.     Othello, 
dating    back     to     1916,     is     similar     in     colour 
scheme,   but  showing  more  of  the  white  ground. 
It,    too,    shows    up    well    on   exhibition,   though 
falling  short  of  the  high  standard  of   Sir  Douglas 
Haig.     Mrs.  G.   D.   Murray   is    a    great    flower— 
a     really     great     Carnation,     and    I     reckon     it 
one   of   the   finest   ever   raised     by   an    amateur, 
including    even    that    Carnation    wizard,    Martin 
R.    Smith.      Its  ground    colour    is    dazzling,    the 
intense  violet   markings,   clustering   more  heavily 
round    the    outer    edge,    standing    out    in    sharp 
opposition.     This  is  probably  the  best  white  ground 
fancy  yet  produced,   and  is   an  essential  for  all 
exhibitors.     I  do  not  think  it  catches  the  visitor's 
eve  so  compellingly  as  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  but  it  more 
perfectly  satisfies  the  critical  sense  of  the  expert, 
which  is  saying  all  that  need  be.     Prospero  is  a 
new  introduction  of  this  year,  and  it  looked  very 
pretty  with  its  rosy  scarlet  markings  when  shown 
by  Mr.  Douglas  in  July,  but  I  have  not  grown  it 
so   cannot   speak   for  its   habit   and   constitution. 
We  still  await,   and   could  well  do   with   a   pure 
white  groundfancy  heavily  marked  lavender  or  grey. 
George  Robey  is  unique  in  colour,  being  heavily 
barred  with  purple  of  a  rather  pale  shade,  but  its 
neck  is  weak,  necessitating  close  staking,  which  is, 
of  course,   a  decided  drawback  in  these   days ,  of 
stout-necked,    wiry-stemmed    flowers. 

The  yellow,  apricot  and  buff  ground  fancies 
form  a  large  class,  and  it  would  be  more  convenient 
to  review  them  if  the  best  flowers  are  classified 
as  follows  before  giving  a  detailed  description : 
Yellow  ground  :  Centurion,  Lieutenant  Shackle- 
ton,  Linkman,  Lord  Steyne,  Loveliness,  Pasquin, 
Sam  Weller,  Skirmisher,  Sweet  Ann  Page. 

Apricot   ground :      Edenside,    Rony    Buchanan, 
Perseus,   Sweetheart . 


Buff     ground :       King     Lear,     Queen     Eleanor, 
Renown,   Virginia. 

The  yellow  ground  group  contains  some  of  the 
most  lovely  Carnations  in  our  possession.  Most 
of  them  are  essential  in  any  collection  representative 
of  the  best  sorts,  and  practically  all  may  be  grown 
in  the  open  border  with  distinct  success.  Centurion 
came  to  us  in  1915,  and  its  characteristics  are 
strength  of  flower-stem,  a  shapely  and  evenly 
marked  flower,  and  an  ideal  border  habit.  It  has 
brilliant  scarlet  bars  on  a  good  yellow  ground. 
Lieutenant  Shackleton  is  a  big,  heavy  flower  with 
a  weak  neck,  and  loaded  with  too  many  small 
petals  in  the  centre,  but  its  colour  endears  it  to 
all,  and,  till  we  get  a  better  conditioned  replica 
we    must    have    Shackleton.     Its    yellow    ground 
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quality  called  charm,  and  never  failmg  to  captivate 
alike  with  its  colour  scheme  and  shapely  substance. 
Sometimes  it  sports,  alwa>-s  prettily.     Sam  Weller, 
reminiscent    somewhat    of     Lord    Stev-ne,    in    its 
brightness,  has  also,  alas  !     the  latter's  weakness 
in  stem.     Skirmisher  is   another  great   favourite, 
a  frequent  prize-winner  like   Pasquin,   short   and 
sturdy   in   growth,    great   in   flower,    but   holding 
these   erect    and   proud,   it   requires   little   or   no 
staking.     The  colour  is  not  easy  to  describe,  and 
maybe  everyone  would  not  call  it  a  yellow  ground 
because  so  little  of  it  is  seen  under  the  heavily 
laid  streaks  and  splashes  of  rose  and  mauve.     A 
splendid  border  Carnation  this.     A  strange  being  is 
Sweet  Ann  Page  ;    most  people  who  grow  it  cannot 
layer  the  grass  because  it  grows  so  dwarf  and  dense, 
but  it  makes  a  good  plant  the  second  and  even  third 
year,  and  being  unique  in  colour,  it  will  always  be  in 
demand.     Its  ground  is   primrose,   evenly  barred 
and  pencilled  with  lavender.     Every  lady  visitor 
will  want  a  bloom  or  two  to  wear,  and  the  ladies 
are  good  judges  of  a  colour  scheme.   Had  the  gronnd 
colour  been  white,  this  flower  would  have  come  near 
to   filling   the   gap   indicated  -among   that   group  ; 
in  other  words,  what  we  want  is  a  white  ground 
Sweet   Ann   Page. 

I  fear  space  forbids  a  detailed  description  of  the 
apricot  and  bug  ground  fancies,  but  those  named 
are  about  the  best,  and  intending  growers  will  be 
quite  safe  in  procuring  them.  Edenside  and  King 
Lear  (both  illustrated  in  previous  articles)  are  the 
most  striking  ones,  the  former  beautifully  pencilled 
with  bright  red  on  an  open  ground,  and  the  latter 
boldly  striped  deep  red  on  an  apricot  ground 
suft'used  with  pink. 

I  must  put  in  a  word  of  apology  for  the  photo- 
graphs accompanying  these  three  articles.  They 
were  taken  at  the  very  end  of  the  season  when  it 
was  impossible  to  pick  a  representative  bloom, 
so  readers  must  not  judge  the  flowers  by  their 
pictures.  The  verbal  descriptions  are  written 
withojit  bias,  and  can  be  accepted  as  a  true  guide 
to  quality. 


BORDER     C.A.RN.\TION     LT.     SHACKLETOX. 

has  a  suflused  glow  of  rose  pink  through  it,  and  the 
petals  are  curiously  spotted  with  deeper  rose 
(see  illustration).  Linkman  is  one  of  the  older 
sorts  still  very  much  to  the  fore.  Its  deep  golden 
yellow  flowers  are  heavily  lined  with  bright  scarlet 
and  the  form  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  a  good 
grower  and  easily  increased.  Lord  Steyne, 
another  old  stager,  addicted  slightly  to  hiding  its 
cheery  and  massive  face,  is  still  a  frequent  visitor 
to  Vincent  Square  at  show  time.  Its  bright 
colours  and  good  form  keep  it  popular,  but  if  a 
new  sort  comes  along  like  it,  but  with  a  strong 
flower-stem,  it  will  have  to  go.  It  has  bright  red 
and  crimson  markings  on  a  rich  yellow  ground. 
Loveliness  is  a  new  variety,  and  a  very  nice  one, 
pale  yellow  in  ground  with  bars  of  bright  rose  pink, 
excellent  in  form  and  petal.  Pasquin  has  been 
a  joy  to  Carnation  growers  for  twelve  years,  shown 
first  in  1907  and  sent  out  the  following  year. 
Old  as  it  is,  it  is  still  considered  by  many  to  be 
the  most  charming  of  all  fancies.  Its  yellow 
ground  is  suffused  with  rose  pink  and  lavender 
in  verv  soft  tones.     A  flower  full  of  that  elusive 


Plants   for   the    Unheated 
Greenhouse 

(Con'.inued  from  page  597.) 

There  are  several  varieties  of  Myrtle,  all  of 
which  are  charming  and  easy  to  grow. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  berried  plants  should 
.grow  the  Pernettya,  a  dwarf  evergreen  with  small, 
dark  green  leaves  and  berries  of  various  colours. 
They  flourish  best  in  a  peaty  soil  or  light  loam. 

Philadelphus  (the  SN-ringa  of  gardens)  will  succeed 
in  almost  any  soil ;  there  are  numerous  varieties, 
the  best  for  pots  are  P.  coronarius  (the  Mock 
Orange)  and  P.  Leraoinei,  a  charming  hybrid  with 
scented  flowers.  Immediately  after  flowering  the 
shoots  should  be  cut  hard  back  to  their  base. 

Prunus  triloba,  an  early  spring-flowering  shrub 
with  rosy  white  flowers  partly  or  wholly  double,  is 
another  subject  which  should  be  hard  pruned 
after  flowering. 

The  flowering  Currants  (Ribes),  with  small, 
simple  leaves  and  pendent  racemes  of  white,  yellow 
or  red  flowers,  are  universally  popular. 

Rhododendrons  are  suitable  in  many  forms  and 
varieties. 

Roses  can  be  .grown  planted  out  and  trained 
under  the  roofs  of  greenhouses  or  in  pots.  They 
must  not  be  crowded  with  other  plants.  A  good 
soil  is  essential,  free  ventilation,  and  an  occasional 
fumigation  to  keep  down  insect  pests. 

The  shrubby  Spu:a;as  are  very  ornamental ; 
they  require  no  special  treatment,  a  moist,  fairly 
rich    soil    suits    them.     The    best    for    greenhouse 
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Tile  hardy  varieties 
of  the  Fuchsia  are  ex- 
rellent  as  large  specimen 
plants  in  pots  or  tubs. 

The  small  variegated 
Funkias  are  excellent 
as  room  plants  in  the 
hot  days  of  summer, 
they  always  assist  in 
the  effort  to  maintain 
a  cool  and  interesting 
effect. 

Solomon's    Seal    is   a 
most  useful  and  decora- 
tive plant  for  the  spring. 
C.    R. 
{To  be  continued.) 


THE     1-RAGRANT     BUDDLEIA     ASIATICA 


flowering  are  Louis  Van  Houtte  (white)  and 
Thunbergi,  also  with  white  flowers. 

The  Skimmias  with  their  rich  coloured  fruits 
are  splendid  in  winter,  but  S.  1, aureola  is  a  tender 
species  of  little  value  and  should  be  avoided  owing 
to  the  disagreeable  odour  of  its  leaves. 

The  Viburnum  consist  of  a  genus  both  deciduous 
and  evergreen,  comprising  many  ornamental 
species.  The  best  for  pot  use  are  the  well-known 
Guelder  Rose  or  Snowball  Tree  (Viburnum  Opulus) 
and  the  evergreen  species  V.  Tinus,  better  known  as 
the  Lam"ustinus. 

The  Wistaria,  deservedly  popular  as  a  climbing 
plant,  can  be  obtained  in  erect  self-supporting 
plants,  which  are  charming  for  various  forms  of 
decoration.  Fine  specimens  may  be  seen  annually 
at  the  Spring  Show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  Chelsea. 

There  are  numerous  evergreen  shrubs,  many  of 
them  very  handsome  and  effective  during  winter, 
•when  arranged  with  taste.  Among  the  best  are 
many  forms  of  Cupressus,  Junipers  and  the 
always  admired,  graceful  Bamboos. 

A  large  number  of  bulbs  can  be  grown  in  the 
■unheated  house,  commencing  with  the  Snowdrop 
and  Crocus  (both  delightful  when  grown  in  pans), 
following  on  with  Narcissus.  Tulips  and  Hyacinths, 
Lilies  in  num  rous  varieties,  and  Gladiolus. 

Perhaps  to-day  the  most  popular  garden  plants 
belong  to  the  family  of  hardy  and  half-hardy 
perennials.  It  is  certain  that  there  is  a  large 
■demand  for  them  and  frequent  enquiries  as  to 
their  cultural  requirements.  Some  of  these 
plants  have  for  a  long  time  been  used  as  decorative 
subjects  under  glass.  They  are  not  fastidious  and 
will  w,  U  repay  the  attention  bestowed  upon  them. 
Some  of  the  best  are  the  African  Lily  (Agapanthus). 
with  its  attractive  and  stout  stems  terminating 
■with  large  umbels  of  rich  blue  and  white  flowers. 

The  Chimney  Campanulas  (C.  p}Taniidalis). 
also  the  Peach-leaved  Campanula  (C.  persicifolia), 
the  former  growing  from  5  feet  to  6  feet  or  more  in 
height,  and  the  latter  from  2  feet  to  3  feet,  are 
excellent.  Both  varieties  can  beobtaincd  in  blue 
and  white. 


Buddleia 
auriculata 

1\  his  "  Riviera  Notes," 
November  20,  page  377, 
Mr.  Woodall  justly 
praises  this  deliciously 
fragrant  shrub.  It  is 
evidently  much  hardier 
than  is  usually  imag- 
ined, since  here,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Bristol 
Channel,  it  forms  huge 
bushes  15  feet  to  20 
feet  high,  bearing  in 
abundance  the  creamy 
\vaite  flowers  which  scent  the  air  for  some  distance. 
In  exceptionally  severe  winters  it  is  liable  to  be 
( ut  back  by  frost,  but  in  spring  it  breaks  vigorously 
and  soon  sends  out  strong  branches  which  flower 
in  the  following  autumn.  Like  most  Buddleias, 
it  bears  pruning  well,  and  the  cut  branches  are 
charming  for  house  decoration.  There  seems  to 
be  considerable  confusion  between  B.  auriculata 
and  B.  asiati'ca,  and  it  was  only  by  submitting 
specimens  of  our  plants  to  Kew  that  we  learnt 
the  true  name.  In  the  catalogue  of  plants  grown 
at  La  Mortola,  the  native  country  of  B.  auriculata 
is  given  as  South  Africa.  Is  this  correct  ?  I 
have  never  seen  tnie  B.  asiatica  and  should  like 
to  know  in  what  way  it  differs  from  B.  auriculata. 
The  latter  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings, 
inserted  either  in  a  cold  frame  or  in  the  open 
border,  which  form  nice  young  plants  in  a  couple 


of  years.  Can  Buddleia  madagascariensis  be 
grown  successfully  outdoors  anywhere  in  England  ? 
It  is  much  more  delicate  than  B.  auriculata,  but 
perhaps  it  would  succeed  in  Cornwall. — Norman 
G.  Hadden,   West  Porlock,  Somerset. 

[Buddleia  auriculata  is  a  native  of  South  Africa 
and  B.  asiatica  widely  distributed  in  Eastern  Asia 
and  Java.  B.  auriculata  has  broadly  lanceolate 
leaves,  those  of  B.  asiatica  are  much  longer  and 
narrower.  The  blossoms  of  B.  auriculata  are 
cream  or  primrose,  produced  in  autumn  in  many- 
flowered  cymes,  those  of  B.  asiatica  are  pure  white, 
produced  in  winter  and  spring  in  slender  racemes, 
clustered  into  tail-like  panicks  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  Both  are  delicately  fragrant.  B. 
asiatica  is  quite  as  hardy  as  B.  auriculata,  but 
flowering  in  winter  suffers  more,  unless  in  very 
sheltered  positions.  B.  madagascariensis  can 
only  be  considered  as  half-hardy,  but  sometimes 
flowers  outside  in  very  mild  localities,  notably  at 
Corfe  Castle,  Dorset. — Ed.1 


An    Hybrid    Cymbidium 

Cymbidium  Holdi-ordianum  is  one  of  many 
hybrids  raised  in  comparatively  recent  years,  and 
was  made  by  crossing  C.  grandiflorum  (Hookeri- 
anum)  with  C.  eburncum,  and  it  combines 
characteristics  of  both  parents  in  having  the 
form  and  size  of  C.  grandiflorum  with  the  fragrance 
of  C.  eburneum.  The  clear  apple  green  of  C. 
grandiflorum  has  been  modified  in  the  hybrid 
by  combination  with  the  white  of  C.  eburneum, 
and  it  is  a  creamy  shade  delicately  tintee'.  with  a 
greenish  tone,  and  bears  on  the  lip  some  dark 
red  spots  derived  from  one  of  the  parents.  A 
plant  with  three  spikes  of  bloom  on  it  and  none 
with  more  than  five  blooms  on  each  spray  was 
a  conspicuous  object  in  the  Orchid.-house,  while 
the  intense  fragrance  of  the  flowers  was  remark- 
able, and  when  cut  and  brought  indoors  the 
frequent  remark  of  visitors  has  been,  "  What  is 
the  delicious  perfume  you  have  here  ? "  As 
C.  eburneum  bears  generally  two  flowers  on  the 
scape  and  C.  grandiflorum  also  has  not  many 
flowers,  loosely  set  on  the  scape,  it  is  a  natural 
consequence  that  the  blooms  are  few  -in  the  case 
of  the  hybrid.  Though  not  showy  like  .many 
other  hybrids  derived  from  the  upright-flowered 
C.  insigne,  it  is  quite  worthy  of  a  place  in 
the  Orchid-house,  if  only  for  its  remarkable 
fragrance.  J.  T.   Bennett-Foe,  V.M.H. 
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Michaelmas    Daisies    and    other     Hardy 
Flowers    at    Merstham 


THE  graphic  descriptions  of  some  of  the 
newer  Aldenham  Michaelmas  Daisies  in 
our  last  issue  by  the  Rev.  Josepli  Jacob 
have  aroused  considerable  interest  among 
lovers  of  hardy  flowers.  Beautiful  as 
many  of  the  old  species  of  Michaelmas  Daisies 
undoubtedly  are,  they  are  quite  eclipsed  by  the 
modern  varieties  for  garden  effect.  Most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  varieties  described  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Jacob  are  grown  by  Mr.  W.  WeDs,  Junr.,  Hardy 
Plant  Xurseries,  Merstham,  and  the  delightful 
colour  eiiects  of  these  novelties  grown  by  the  acre, 
as  seen  in  the  first  week  in  October,  quite  baffle 
description. 

Here  are  a  few  varieties  singled  out  from  a  vast 
multitude.  Beauty  of  Ronsdorf.  This  variety 
belongs  to  the  AmeUus  section,  with  large  flowers, 
at  least  2|  inches  across,  of  a  beautiful  lUac  pink 
colour.  The  plant  itself  does  not  grow  more  than 
about  iS  inches  high.  The  variety  Antwerp  was 
growing  near  by,  the  rosy-pink  flowers  produced 
on  long  sprays  make  it  one  of  the  best  varieties 
for  cutting.  At  the  time  we  were  passing  these 
varieties  were  being  cut  for  exhibition  and  the 
photograph  reproduced  herewith  was  taken. 
.\ntwerp  is  one  of  the  novelties  raised  by  Mr. 
Edwin  Beckett.  Another  variety  by  the  same 
raiser  to  which  special  attention  should  be  dra\\n 
is  King  of  the  Belgians.  The  lavender-blue 
liowers  are  semi-double  and  the  individual  fioweis 
are  larger  than  those  of  Climax,  indeed,  this  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  flowered  Michaelmas  Daisy 
in  cultivation.  It  grow'S  to  a  height  of  about  5  feet. 
Mons  is  another  variety  that  came  in  for  great 
admiration.  The  large  single  flowers  are  of  bright, 
deep  rose  colour,  excellent  for  cutting.  Then  there 
is  the  variety  Brightest  and  Best,  which  has 
previously  figured  in  our  pages.  It  is  one  of  the 
latest  to  open,  the  flowers  are  freely  borne  in 
pyramids  of  deep  purple  ro;j,  very  bright  and 
distinct      This  variety  and  King  of  the  Belgians 


have    both    received    awards 
Roval    Horticultural    Societv 


of    merit    from    the 
Attention    should 
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Daisies  as  vegetable  magnets  for  attracting  red 
admirals  and  tortoiseshells,  which,  like  a  London 
crowd,  seem  suddenly  to  come  frpm  nowhere. 
We  wish  that  the  Rev.  Joseph  Jacob  could  have, 
seen  the  numbers  of  red  admirals  flitting  around 
King  George,  though  why,  not  only  the  red 
admirals,  but  also  the  rarer  peacoclis,  should  have 
selected  this  particular  variety  we  are  imable  to 
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also  be  drawn  to  a  new  variety  named  We. Is 
White,  the  flowers  of  which  are  pure  white,  rovmd 
and  flat,  and  they  do  not  go  pink  with  age  as  is 
the  fault  of  many  of  the  white  varieties.  As  we 
brushed  by  the  flowers  when  walking  along  the 
narrow  nursery  paths,  dense  clouds  of  bees  would 
ascend,  indeed,  the  air  seemed  full  of  bees,  and  this 
leads  us  to  think  that  the  Michaelmas  Daisy  is 
a  far  better  bee  flower  than  is  generally  imagined. 
The    Rev.    Joseph    Jacob   referred  to  Michaelmas 
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explain,  unless  it  is  that  King  George  is  the  largest 
and  best  of  the  Amellus  section,  and  its  large  trusses 
of  bluish  violet  flowers,  with  bright  yellow  discs, 
are  seen  from  afar.  We  measured  some  of  the 
flowers,  over  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  we  attempted 
to  photograph  the  butterflies,  but  by  the  time  the 
camera  was  arranged  most  of  them  had  departed. 

But  there  were  many  flowers  to  be  seen  in 
addition  to  the  Michaelmas  Daisies.  Quite  near 
to  the  main  Brighton  road  was  a  brilliant  splash  of 
colour  created  by  the  yellow  flowering  Rudbeckia 
nitida  Kerbstone,  appropriately  known  as  Autumn 
Sun.  This  rich  yellow  Coneflower  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  of  all  the  autumn  perennials.  There 
were  still  a  few  Delphiniums  in  flower,  including 
King  of  the  Delphiniums,  Merstham  Glory  (Cam- 
bridge blue),  and  Mrs.  H.  Kaye  (rich  indigo  blue), 
and  a  new  variety.  Mrs.  W.  Wells  (rosy  mauve), 
two  spikes  of  which  figure  on  the  front  cover  of 
this  issue.  Some  idea  of  the  vigour  and  beauty 
of  this  variety  may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that 
our  illustration  is  of  belated  spikes  photographed 
the  first  week  in  October. 

Many  varieties  of  the  large  Moon  Daisy  Chrysan- 
themum  maximum   were   in   full  flower,    but   we 
would   particularly   like    to   mention   cue    named- 
Superb,  a  pure  white  large  bold  flower  with  broad 
florets,  growing  about  2  feet  high.     The  Erigeron. 
known  by  the  prosaic  name  of  Fleabane.  was  well, 
represented,    and    if   we   would   single   out    three 
varieties  from  a  multitude  they  would  be  Merstham 
Glory    (of    violet    blue    colour),    the    well    known 
Quakeress,   and  speciosus  superbus.       Amonir  the 
brilliant     PotentUlas,     the     black-eyed     Gibson'-: 
Scarlet  was  conspicuous.     Two  other   PotentUlas. 
worthy  of  special  mention  are  Vulcan  (rich  crimson, 
with  dark  centre*,    and    recta    macrantha    (with 
bright  yellow  single  flowers).     Our  dear  old  friend 
Verbena  venosa,  the  hardiest  of  the  Verbenas,  wa>. 
flowering  in  the  height  of  its  form,  and  created  a 
delightful  effect  with  its  deep  violet  coloured  flowers. 
Geum  Borisii  (orange  scarlet)  was  flowering  well  on 
the  occasion  of  this  visit;  not  that  this  is  unusual  for- 
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the  flowers  appear  from  early  spring  until  the 
end  of  the  year,  indeed  it  is  one  of  the  few  plants  in 
the  garden  which  can  usually  be  depended  upon  for 
flowers  at  any  season.  The  beautiful  Senecio 
pulcher  was  sending  up  its  lovely  rosy  purple 
flowers  It  is  surprising  that  this  delightful  species 
IS  not  more  often  seen,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  flowers  of  the  autumn.  It  is  just  as  well 
to  protect  the  plants  with  ashes  during  the  winter. 
The  newly  introduced  Gentiana  Farreri  was  over 
tor  this  year,  but  its  seed  vessels  were  carefully 
guarded.  Its  manner  of  seeding  is  rather  curious,  as 
the  pod  protudes  beyond  the  corolla.      Mr.   Wells 


has  shown  this  species  in  capital  form  at  the  Ro\al 
Horticultural  Society  s  meetings  during  the  last  two 
years  and  he  has  gained  high  honours  with  this 
species.  It  is  a  wonderful  plant,  the  sheen  of  the 
blue  of  the  petals  being  an  outstanding  feature  of  the 
flowers.  As  this  species  has  been  referred  to  in 
recent  issues  of  The  Garde>j,  wc  will  not  dwell 
fiu'thcr  upon  its  virtues  here,  but  we  might  say 
that  Mr.  Wells,  realising  that  it  is  a  plant  of  excep- 
tional merit,  has  raised  a  very  large  stock  to  meet 
demands,  and  in  Mr.  Wells'  opinion  this  plant  will 
do  well  in  any  good  moist  garden  soil,  cither  in 
shade  or  in  full  sunshine.  H.  C. 


BOTANY  FROM  A  CHARA-BANCS.I 


By 


SOMEHS. 


\0W  that  the  stage-coach   is   as   obsolete 
as     the    sedan-chair,     the    next     best 


I  ^k  medium  of  locomotion  for  the  holiday- 
I  ^  maker  of  modest  means  is,  I  should 
*•  ^    say,     the     char-a-bancs.         For    mere 

conveyance  from  one  place  to  another  the  railway 
is  very  well  in  its  way  ;  but,  slow  as  it  often  is, 
the  plant-lover  finds  it,  even  at  its  slowest,  too 
rapid  for  purposes  of  observation  and  identifi- 
cation. I  say  this  advisedly,  having  recently, 
during  a  fortnight's  visit  to  the  Cornish  Riviera, 
made  acquaintance  with  the  fleet  of  Trelawny 
chars-4-bancs  which  radiate,  innumerable,  from 
Penzance  to  all  the  accessible  spots  in  Cornwall. 
That  was  in  September,  during  which  month  the 
char-4-bancs  is  rampant  in  what  people  at  the 
fag  end  of  our  Island  call  the  "  Delectable  Duchy." 
.\nd  rightly  so  call  it,  for  delectable  it  is,  given 
such  weather  as  was  given  to  me — delightful  by 
land  or  by  water,  delightful  in  its  air  and  its  skies, 
in  its  highways  and  byways,  in  its  cakes,  jams 
and  clotted  cream,  and  to  me  above  all  delightful 
by  reason  of  the  flowers  and  herbs  that  grow  so 
variously  and  numerously  by  its  waysides,  on 
its  moors  and  fields,  on  its  stone  walls  and  in  its 
hedges.  In  its  hedges  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  there  is 
extant  in  South-West  Cornwall  anything  that 
may,  in  any  exact  sense,  be  called  a  hedge. 
Certainly  a  hedge  is  not  a  common  sight  in  the 
Land's  End  part  of  the  Duchy,  except,  to  be  sure, 
in  the  towns,  where  boundary  lines  of  Fuchsia, 
shrubby  Veronica  and  other  semi-tender  shrubs 
are  common  enough,  or  in  allotment  gardens 
separated  by  hedges  of  Elder.  These  may  be 
seen  in  Cornwall,  but  they  are  not  of  Cornwall, 
and  so  need  not  count.  In  the  country  the 
invariable  boundary  to  field  or  road  is  a  stone 
wall.  And  very  properly  so,  since  it  is  surely 
a  sensible  thing  to  use  the  material  which  Provi- 
dence places  nearest  our  hand.  And  I-rovidence 
seems  to  have  made  of  Cornwall  one  solid  rock, 
one  and  solid,  yet  not  homogeneous — granite  here, 
serpentine  there,  a  dyke  of  some  other  igneous 
matter  injected  yonder,  but  all  fused,  sons  ago, 
into  an  adamantine  whole.  Rock  it  is  throughout 
or  for  the  most  part,  but  nevertheless  with  a  depth 
of  soil,  whencesoever  derived,  upon  its  surface, 
sufficient,  over  a  great  part  of  its  area,  for  purposes 
of  cultivation.  When  the  Comishman  of  primeval 
times  brought  a  Cornish  moor  under  cultivation, 
the  first  operation  presumably  was  to  clear  the 
ground  of  the  rocks  and  boulders  which  made 
the  work  of  spade  or  plough  impossible.  What 
was  he  to  do,  then,  with  the  boulders  so  cleared 
away  ?  What  but  pile  them  into  fences  ?  Which 
he  did  ;  and  there  stand  to  this  day  the  massive 
walls  he  built,  and  will  stand  long  after  the  last 
char-a-bancs  has  become  a  curious  relic  in  the 
British  Museum.  Occasionally,  it  is  true,  one 
goes  coasting  along'  a  tangle  of  shrubbery  which, 
superficially  regarded,  might  pass  for  a  hedge  ; 
but,  if  you  examine  this  seeming  hedge,   ten  to 


one  you  will  find  that  at  the  core  it  is  a  stone  wall. 
Landward   Cornwall,   as   I   saw  it,  though  bracing 


from  its  saline  breezes  and  interesting  by  reason 
of  its  characteristic  church-towers  and  its  pre- 
historic cairns  and  cromlechs,  cannot  be  called  a 
jocund  or  smiling  landscape.  Those  heath- 
covered  areas  which  are  too  rough  and  poor  to 
repay  cultivation,  and  which  mostly  centre  round 
some  commanding  tor,  have  no  doubt  the  charm 
which  wild  and  lonely  tracts  always  have.  The 
cultivated  areas,  on  the  other  hand,  consist  for 
the  most  part  of  a  succession  of  small  fields  of 
irregular  shape,  separated  each  from  its  neighbour 
by  a  stone  wall — areas  more  or  less  variegated 
according  as  the  individual  fields  happen  to  have 
been  recently  ploughed,  or  to  lie  under  grass, 
root-crops,  standing  com  or  stubble — the  whole 
composing  a  decidedly  geometrical  landscape, 
which,  as  put  on  canvas  by  artists  of  the  Newlyn 
School,  resembles,  too  much  perhaps  for  the 
purposes  of  art,  a  "  crazy  "  quilt  of  parti-coloured 
polygons.  It  is  the  coastline,  however,  that  is. 
the  unforgctable  feature  of  Cornwall,  unequalled,. 
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I  should  think,  in  its  Titanic  grandeur  and  severity, 
except  perhaps  by  the  dizzy  cliffs  and  headlands 
of  the  Pentland  Firth,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Island.  From  Tintagel  in  the  north  to  the  Lizard 
in  the  south  the  Cornish  coastline  is  fretted  into 
innumerable  bays,  coves,  promontories,  yellow 
beaches,  outlying  island  crags,  and  a  hopeless 
infinity  of  rifts,  chasms,  caves  and  antres  vast. 
If  it  is  true  that  for  a  surfeit  of  the  artificial  no 
specific  equals  a  strong  dose  of  rough  Nature, 
what  more  efiectual  restorative  for  man  or  woman 
"  in  dusty  city  pent  "  than  to  make  the  round  of 
the  adventurous  Cornish  coast  ?  Or,  if  it  comes 
to  that,  what,  better  corrective  for  the  liver  of  the 
rustic  villager,  bored  to  biliousness  by  the  daih- 
prettiness  of  his  own  Rose-plot  ?  For  the  man 
with  a  garden,  the  jaded  plant-lover,  Cornwall 
holds  an  added  charm  in  its  shore  and  moorland 
flora,  and  its  leagues  of  wall  on  either  hand, 
covered  with  a  varied  vegetation,  extremely  dusty 
no  doubt  in  places,  but  often  beautiful,  sometimes 
new,  and  always  interesting. 

It  caimot  be  said  that  Cornwall  by  the  sea  (the 
Land's  End — Penzance — Lizard  part  of  it  at 
least)  is  an  area  of  well-developed  trees.  Favoured 
spots  there  are,  no  doubt,  which  grow  passable 
timber  to  a  moderate  extent  ;  in  Penzance  and  its 
vicinity,  for  instance,  there  are  fine  trees.  Elms 
and  what  not.  But  in  less  favoured  places,  which 
are  exposed  to  per- 
sistent Atlantic  winds, 
the  struggle  for  life  is 
too  strenuous  to  permit 
forest  trees  to  reach 
their  normal  develop- 
ment. It  is  pathetic 
to  see,  as  one  often 
does  on  those  wind- 
swept coasts,  isolated 
Oaks,  Elms,  or  Haw- 
thorns bravely  but 
irapotently  trying  to 
hold  their  own  against 
the  force  of  the  salt- 
laden  gales — abortive 
growths  hardly  more 
than  shrubs — stunted, 
almost  leafless,  and 
tortured  into  un- 
natural shapes,  the 
slope  of  their  branches 
indicating  too  clearly 
the  direction  of  the 
prevailing  wind-pres- 
sure. Surely  one  must 
have  seen  before  and 
elsewhere  those  tor- 
mented Comish  trees 
— in  some  poet's  dream 
perhaps,  Spenser's 
possibly  or  Dante's. 
Much  like  these  must 
the  gruesome  Thorns 
in  the  "  Wood  of 
Suicides  "  have  looked 

"  The  leaves  not  green,  but  of  a  fuscous  hue, 
The  limbs  not  straight,   but  knotted  all  and 
tangled." 

It  seems  clear  enough  that  the  stunted  growth 
of  those  trees  is  not  altogether,  if  at  all,  a  question 
of  low  temperature,  but  largely  of  sheer  mechanical 
wind-pressure,  helped  no  doubt  by  salt  in  the 
wind  ;  for  side  by  side  with  such  distorted 
specimens  one  sometimes  sees  growing,  and  that 
with  considerable  vigour,  such  things  as  Escal- 
lonias  and  the  shrubby  Veronicas,  plants  which 
are  not  considered  absolutely  hardy  in  some 
inland  counties,  where  yet  forest  trees  reach 
their    fullest    development.     I    remember    seeing, 
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between  Mullion  Cove  and  Marazion,  an  orchard 
where  the  fruit  trees,  in  addition  to  being  thus 
stunted  and  deformed  by  exposure  to  the  sea- 
breezes,  were  swathed  in  a  thick  fur  of  grey  lichen, 
resembling  those  pendulous  locks  which  hang 
from  our  aged  Oaks  (if,  indeed,  the  lichen  in 
question  is  not  identical  with  the  Oak  parasite, 
Usnea  barbata).  And  yet  at  no  great  distance 
from  this  same  blasted  orchard,  though  in  a 
situation  less  directly  exposed  to  the  sea-breezes, 
a  Solanum  jasminoides,  having  apparently 
weathered  the  Comish  winter,  possibly  many 
winters,  untouched  by  the  climate,  was  then 
(mid-September)  whitening  the  neighbouring 
shrubs  with  a  snowdrift  of  blossom. 
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support — tree,  wall,  or  boulder — on  which  they 
grow.  They  dare  not,  however,  raise  their  heads 
much  above  the  supporting  medium — the  eager 
Comish  air  forbids  it.  Ivy,  as  we  know,  if 
allowed  to  grow  tmcontrolled,  has  two  forms  of 
leaf — the  palmate  leaf  while  it  is  still  in  the 
clinging  stage,  and  the  entire  or  unscalloped  leaf 
on  quitting  its  support  and  becoming  self- 
sustaining,  when  it  proceeds  to  form  flower  and 
fruit.  This  latter  phase  of  growth  is  not  often 
seen  in  the  Ivies  of  the  Comish  coast,  still  less 
are  those  forests  of  yellow  inflorescence  which 
make  Somerset  wayside  walls  so  gay  in  the 
autumn  months  and  which,  later  on.  when  the 
blossoms  change  to  fruit,  supply  such  a  providence 
of  berries  to  berry-eating  birds.  Allowance  made 
for  the  different  habits  of  the  plants,  what  is  true 
of  coast  Ivy  is  true  also  of  coast  Honeysuckle, 
which  grows  plentifully  along  the  Comish  high- 
ways. The  blooms,  though  exceptionally  robust, 
well-formed  and  sweetly  perfumed,  are  not 
produced  in  great  abundance,  while  the  growth 
of  the  plant  remains  somewhat  squat  and  stubby, 
never  in  exposed  situations  attaining  the  lush, 
luxuriance  which  characterises  this  climber  in 
more  sheltered  inland  districts. 


In  areas  exposed  in  any  exceptional  degree 
to  strong  sea-winds,  the  atmospheric  conditions 
will  generally  be  found  to  have  a  twofold  effect 
on  vegetation  of  lower  growth — while  they  lessen 
the  stature  and  luxuriance  of  the  plant,  they 
tend  to  thicken  the  tissues,  making  them  thereby 
more  robust  but  coarser  in  the  fibre.  This 
"  sea-change "  is  frequently  noticeable  in  the 
Ivies  which  grow  near  the  Cornish  coast.  I 
could  not  help  contrasting  the  Ivies  of  Cornwall, 
for  instance,  with  those  of  my  own  Somei-set. 
Very  interesting  and  beautiful  those  Comish 
Ivies  are,  with  their  variously  cut  and  finely 
veined  leaves,  their  sturdy  growth,  and  the 
affectionate   way  they  have  of   hugging  close  the 


Sternbergia    lutea 
angustifolia 

This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  attractive  of 
autumn-flowering  bulbs  and  no  rock  garden  should 
be  without  a  group  of  this  beautiful  plant,  flower- 
ing as  it  does  with  such  bulbs  as  Zephyranthes. 
Colchicums  and  Crocus,  it  adds  a  touch  of  warm 
vellow  which  the  others  lack.  Although  the  type 
is  very  beautiful,  the  var.  angustifolia  is  preferable 
as  it  appears  to  be  hardier  and  certainly  flowers  more 
freely.  It  should  be  planted  in  a  warm  spot  in 
well  drained  soil,  where  it  will  be  undisturbed. 
At  the  Botanic  Garden,  Cambridge,  a  large  clump 
of  it  has  been  flowering  now  nearly  two  months, 
and  is  still  producing  its  large,  bright  yellow, 
crocus-like  flowers  above  its  dark  green  foliage. 


The  Pruning  of  Fruit  Trees 

ESSENTIAL     POINTS. 

THE  essential  operation  of  pruning  fmit 
trees  is  one  that  requires  a  trained  eye 
and  a  skilled  hand.  The  worker  must 
be  thoroughly  versed  in  the  principles 
upon  which  the  art  is  based,  and  expert 
in  applying  them.  Very  disastrous  results  may 
follow  from  irrational  and  unskilled  pruning. 
The  beginner,  therefore,  should  never  meddle 
with  valuable  trees,  but  should  place  himself 
under  trained  guidance  and  practise  first  with  the 
knife,  secateurs  and  saw  upon  wild  plants  until 
he  has  attained  sufficient  manual  dexterity.  At 
the  same  time  he  must  study  the  nature  and  habit 
of  orchard  stpck  and  learn  the  proper  method  of 
treating  the  different  varieties.  Methods  useful 
for  one  kind  of  tree  may  be  entirely  harmful  for 
another. 

It  is  necessary  to  know  why  to  prune,  how  to 
prune  and  wheti  to  prune.  The  objects  to  be 
attained  are  (i)  to  form  the  tree,  (2)  to  admit 
the  due  share  of  air  and  simlight,  (3)  to  induce 
fruiting,  (4)  to  facilitate  cultural  operations,  and 
(5)  to  remove  dead,  decayed  or  diseased  parts. 

For  definite  reasons  each  variety  of  fruit  tree 
is  grown  to  a  certain  form,  and  these  forms  are 
obtained  by  pruning.  The  admission  of  air  and 
simlight  is  necessary  to  enable  the  trees  to  perform 
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their  functions  witli  proper  interchange,  mutual 
assistancs  and  evenness  in  results.  The  entire 
plant  is  thus  maintained  in  health  and  productive- 
ness. The  operation  also  improves  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  fruit,  and  aids  tillage,  spraying 
and  fruit  gathering. 

The  two  main  processes  are  disti-  ct — winter 
pruning,  and  disbudding  or  summe;  pruning. 
Th'-  former  method  is  the  reduction  or  removal 
of  matured  wood  growth — branches  or  shoots 
a  full  season  or  mare  old — and  should  be  p.r- 
formed  when  the  tree  is  dormant.  Disbudding 
or  summer  pruning  is  the  mere  shortening  or 
suppression  of  laterals  and  incommodmg  growths, 
and  may  be  carried  out  during  summer  and  autumn, 
wliile  the  parts  so  treated  are  still  growing. 

Clean  and  decisive  manipulation  is  the  only 
rule  for  good  pruning.  The  implements  should 
be  keen  and  in  perfect  order.  Saw  cuts  and 
large  wounds  on  limbs  must  be  trimmed  smooth 
•with  the  knife  and  sealed  over  with  coal  tar  or 
carpenter's  "  knotting." 

To  train  an  Apple  tree  into  bush  form  from  a 
maiden  plant  is  a  process  lasting  for  three  successive 
years.     In  the  first  year  the  maiden  tree  should 
be  headed  back  to  a  well  defined  wood  bud  about 
3  feet  above  the  union  between  stock  and  scion. 
This  height  is  necessary  to  permit  the  application 
of  a  grease  band  high  enough  to  prevent  its  becom- 
ing splashed  with  earth  and  to  allow  easy  culti- 
vation of  the  land.     This  heading  back  should  be 
performed  at  any  time  during  the  winter  season 
if  the  tree  is  to  remain  in  the  nursery  row,  or  at 
the  first  sign  of  growth  should  it  be  planted  already 
in    its    permanent    position.     In    the    case    of    a 
"feathered"    maiden,    the    heading    back    should 
be  the  same  as  with  the  unsprouted  tree,  and  any 
shoots   that   may  be  left   on   the  stem   after   the 
heading  back  should  also  be  cut  back  to  the  first 
bud  from   the  stem  pointing  in  the   direction   in 
■which  it  is  desired  that   the  futin-e  branch  from 
that    bud    shall    grow.       In   late    spring    or    early 
summer,  when  the  buds  have  attained  well  defined 
groups,  all  buds  other  than  three  or  four  required 
to  form  a  well  balanced  head  on  the  short,  straight 
leg  may  be  rubbed  or  cut  out.     Sucker  growths 
from  the  roots  or  growths  from  the  stock  portion 
of  the  stem  should  be  suppressed.     In  the  ensuing 
winter,   as  late  as   time  will   permit,   the  leaders 
should    be    cut    back    once    more    moderately    or 
severely,  according  to  their  vigour  and  maturity. 
Strong  growths  need  be  pruned  only  to  a  point 
■where   wood  and   buds   are   thoroughly   matured. 
Feeble  growths,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  cut 
hard   back   to   one-tliird   or   one-quarter   of   their 
length  so  that  balance  may  be  established  in  the 
head.     Great  care  must  be  taken  to  ensiu^e  that 
the  branches  will  extend  in  their  proper  directions, 
to  outside,  inside,  top  or  lower  buds,  as  each  case 
may    demand.     The    object    of    the    first    year's 
pruning   is   to  form  a   head,   open  in   the   centre 
and  having  limbs  so  spaced  that  they  grow  without 
interfering  with  each  other  and,  further,  that  they 
permit  free  access  of  air  and  sunlight  to  all  parts. 
In  the  second  year  the  side  growths  on  the  main 
branches  may  be  cut  back  in  August  to  five  or 
six  leaves,  but  the  top  growth  or  leader  should  be 
left    imtouched.     Any    \'igorous    shoot    that    will 
be  of  use  in  forming  a  group  may   be  left  and 
treated  as  a  leader.     The  foregoing  process  may 
be    repeated,    if    necessary,    in    September.     The 
following   winter    the   lateral   growths   should   be 
spurred  back  to  two  or  three  buds  at  their  bases 
and  the  leaders  reduced  as  in  the  first  year.     The 
third  year's  practice  is  similar  to  that  of  the  second, 
but  fresh  growths  may  now  be  selected  as  perma- 
nent branches,  provided  they  do  not  cause  crowding 
or  upset  the  principle  of  "  open  centre,  circulation 
of  air,  and  light  and  freedom  for  each  individual 
branch." 


THE    DAHLIA    IN 
AUSTRALIA 

ANYONE    looking     over     the     rather     small 
/%       list  of  members  of  our  National  Dahlia 
/    %      Society  must  be  struck  by  the  eosmo- 
/       %    politanism  df  the  flower.     There  is  no 
•  ^  Lloubt  it  is  a  great  autunui  plant  on  both 

sides  of  the  equator,  for  it  is  not  at  all  wonderful 
that  its  accommodating  nature  and  its  great 
variability  have  made  it  a  general  favourite 
among  the  garden  lovers  and  show  enthusiasts 
all  the  world  over  where  climatic  conditions  are 
anything  like.  Accordingly  I  was  not  a  bit 
surprised  to  get  a  letter  one  morning  from  an 
imknown  correspondent,  Mr.  E.  E.  Pescott  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Melbourne,  saying 
that  he  was  going  to  send  me  a  little  book  that 
he  had  written  on  the  Dahlia  in  Australia.  This 
book  has  now  arrived,  and  very  interesting  it  is. 
It  gives  us  a  peep  into  Dahlia  doings  in  that 
mighty  Dominion.  As  with  us  at  home,  it  is 
grown  there  both  for  garden  and  house  decoration, 
and   also   by   specialist    enthusiasts   for   the   show 


"  Just  as  wr  think  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
produce  any  more  new  types  .  .  .  announce- 
ments come  of  new  breaks  and  new  types  in 
almost  bewildering  rapidity  "  until  one  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  end  to  them. 

Every  chapter  is  worth  reading.  For  one 
it  will  be  the  historical  references,  for  another 
the  imdcsigned  tips  which  "  find "  them, 
while  for  myself  it  is  the  pa>an  on  seedling  raising, 
in  which  we  are  incidentally  told  of  the  long-lived 
vitality  of  Dahlia  seed.  The  cost  of  the  book  is 
half  a  crown,  and  it  is  published  by  Messrs. 
Whitcombe  and  Tombs  of  Little  Collins  Street, 
Melbourne.  Poor  Farrer  !  how  that  word  Collins 
reminds  me  of  him  !  After  his  one  and  only  stay 
here  he  wrote  me  he  was  afraid  he  was  a  bit  of  a 
"  Collins."  He  might  do  "  Collins  "  as  often  as 
he  liked  if  only  that  would  bring  back  to  us  the 
strange  sparkling  genius  whose  like  we  may  never 
know  again.  Joseph  Jacob. 


Mr.    Farrer's    Atragene 

One  plant  in  particular  that  appealed  to  the  late 
Mr.  Reginald  Farrer  when  he  saw  it  in  flower  here 
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table.  European  novelties  are  tried  and  tested 
as  soon  as  possible  after  their  introduction,  and 
what  we  do  not  perhaps  realise  as  we  should, 
home-raised  seedlings  take  their  place  beside  them, 
and  from  what  I  can  gather  from  the  names  of 
varieties  mentioned  in  different  lists,  quite  hold 
their  own.  Perhaps  the  chapters  of  greatest 
general  interest  in  the  Old  Country  are 
Chapter  XVIII,  "  Some  New  Creations,"  and 
Chapter  X,  "  Dahlia  Species."  In  the  first  it  is 
the  record  of  the  appearance  of  a  new  break  found 
in  I9ig  by  Mr.  Cronin  in  his  beds  of  seedling  Star 
Dahlias  at  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Melbourne, 
and  to  which  the  type  name  of  Rosette  has  been 
given.  "  The  florets  are  full  and  quilled  and 
stand  out  regularly  in  all  directions,  the  outline 
of  the  flower  approaching  a  globular  form.  The 
colour  of  the  original  flowers  was  a  good  shell 
pink."  Here,  too,  reference  is  made  to  American 
novelties,  where  the  very  latest  out  is  the  "  Dahlia- 
mum."     "  Thus  it  goes  on,"   as  Mr.  Pescott  says, 


for  the  first  time  is  undoubtedly  that  referred  to 
in  the  issue  of  The  Garden  for  November  37, 
where  the  words  occur  "  An  Atragene  with  lilac 
sepals  and  a  full  centre  of  many  white  petaloid 
segments." 

This  is  indeed  a  charming  thing,  and  was 
at  that  time,  and  has  been  since,  one  of  the 
most  admired  plants  in  our  alpine  house.  When 
-Mr.  Farrer  came  here  in  October,  igrS,  many  of 
the  gems  that  he  had  collected  on  his  previous 
journeying  through  Northern  China  were  in  good 
growth,  and  we  were  able  to  show  some  to  him 
that  he  then  saw  in  flower  for  the  first  time.  Then 
we  saw  the  lover  of  plant  life  at  his  very  best, 
and  the  keenness  and  enthusiasm  that  he  exhibited 
were  wonderful  to  behold.  Since  that  visit  we 
have  raised  many  of  his  new  finds,  gleaned  on  this 
last  ill-fated  expedition,  that  we  had  hoped,  vainly 
alas  !  to  show  him  again  when  he  returned  to  this 
country.  Edwin  Beckett. 

A  Idcnhani  House  Gardens  Elsl.ree. 
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FOR    SOUTHERN    GARDENS. 
The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Lettuce. — A  sowing  of  a  small  kind  may  be 
made  in  boxes  of  light  soil,  and  if  placed  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  will  readily  germinate.  Sow  the  seeds 
thinly,  and  when  the  young  plants  are  through  the 
soil  set  the  boxes  in  a  light  position  close  to  the  roof 
glass.  This  sowing  will  furnish  plants  for  putting 
out  in  a  frame  placed  over  a  mild  hot-bed. 

Dwarf  Beans. — Where  the  requisite  temperature 
can  be  maintained  a  sowing  of  a  good  variety,  such 
as  Osbom's  Forcing,  can  be  made  which  will 
lurnish  a  supply  about  the  end  of  February. 
Pots,  8  inches  in  diameter,  are  a  useful  size,  which 
should  be  provided  with  ample  drainage  and  then 
filled  three-parts  of  their  depth  with  good  quality 
loam  and  a  moderate  sprinkling  of  leaf-mould. 
Eight  seeds  should  be  placed  in  each  receptacle, 
which  eventually  must  be  thinned  to  four.  As 
growth  advances  a  top-dressing  of  rich  soil  may  be 
given,  and  when  the  pots  are  tilled  with  roots  an 
occasional  application  of  manure  u'ater  will  be 
btoeficial.  A  temperature  of  55°  to  60°  is  advised, 
and  at  no  time  must  the  roots  suffer  for  want  of 
water  or  red  spider  will  soon  appear.  With  proper 
attention  this  usually  proves  a  valuable  crop. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 
AUamandas. — ^These  stove  or  warm  house  plants 
can  now  be  pruned,   cutting  the  shoots  back  to 


pleasure  grounds  should  present  a  neat  appearance, 
all  leaves  being  collected  or  dug  in  the  soU  to 
prevent  further  trouble.  Any  alterations  or 
improvements  may  be  carried  out  at  once,  and 
where  new  beds  are  made  the  soil  should  be  trenched 
and  a  liberal  dressing  of  manure  given.  Drains 
may  be  relaid  where  necessary,  and  others  put  in 
if  needed. 

Iris  Stylosa. — This  beautiful  Iris,  with  its 
variety  alba,  planted  at  the  base  of  a  wall  facing 
south'will  be  pushing  up  its  flower-spikes.  Slugs 
are  partial  to  the  buds  but  a  sprinkling  of  lime 
around  the  plants  will  hold  these  pests  in  check. 
I  f  the  flowers  are  needed  for  dwelling  house  decora- 
tion the  scapes  should  be  cut  before  the  blooms 
open. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Cucumbers. — Seeds  may  be  sown  singly  in 
small  pots  of  light  soil  and  then  kept  in  a  warm 
propagating  house.  Before  sowing  the  seeds  the 
pots  of  soil  should  be  placed  in  the  house  for 
several  days.  When  the  seedlings  have  filled  the 
pots  with  roots  transfer  them  to  receptacles 
5  inches  or  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  prevent  the 
plants  from  becoming  weak  and  spindly  by  giving 
them  a  light  position.  These  will  make  nice  plants 
for  putting  out  in  their  permanent  beds  in  the  New- 
Year.  Everyday  and  Delicacy  are  the  two  finest 
Cucumbers  I  have  grown. 


FRUIT     OF     OUR     NATIVE     SPINDLE    TREE     (EUONYMUS     EUROP.^US) 


three  or  four  buds.     For  the  time  being  the  roots 
should  be  kept  comparatively  dry. 

General  Remarks. — At  this  season  the  roof  glass 
of  all  the  houses  should  be  kept  clean,  and  in 
gardens  situated  near  large  towns  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  wash  it  down  at  intervals.  In  the  show 
house  the  bulk  of  the  Chrysanthemums  will  be 
past  ;  but  Cyclamen,  Cinerarias,  Primulas, 
Begonias  and  other  plants  will  be  making  a  nice 
display.  Bulbs  such  as  Narcissus  Golden  Spur. 
Tulips  and  Hyacinths  are  being  brought  along  in 
warmer  houses  ;  also  Azaleas,  Sprrsas,  Deutzias 
and  Lilacs.  In  cold  frames  or  a  cool  house  Calceo- 
larias, Schizanthus,  Clarkias,  Cinerarias,  Lachenalias 
and  such  plants  will  need  plenty  of  light,  and  care 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  damping  of  the  foliage. 
Admit  a  little  air  on  all  favourable  occasions,  and 
do  not  over-water  the  roots.  Large  examples  of 
Lilacs,  Laburnums  and  Viburnums  can  be  placed 
in  a  vinery  which  is  just  started,  and  later  on  re- 
moved to  the  flowering  house.  The  conservatory 
or  show  house  should  be  kept  clean  and  tidy  ; 
remove  dead  leaves  as  they  appear  and  arrange 
the  plants  as  far  as  is  possible  in  their  groups  and 
colours.  The  general  effect  will  be  much  better 
than  the  usual  mixture  so  often  seen  in  some 
gardens. 

The  Flower  Garden. 
General  Work. — ^At  this  season  all  walks 
and  drives  should  be  re- gravelled  where  needed 
and  then  rolled  with  a  heavy  roller.  Box  edgings 
may  be  made  tidy  and  gaps  made  good  by  lifting 
a  portion  of  the  plants  and  dividing  them.     The 


Melons. — If  early  Melons  are  needed,  seeds 
may  now  be  sown  and  treated  the  same  as 
Cucumbers. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

Figs. — Should  severe  weather  set  in  it  will  be 
necessary  to  protect  Fig  trees  in  some  districts,  but 
in  this  neighbourhood  it  is  not  needed  if  the  trees 
are  not  overcrowded  with  sappy  young  wood 
and  the  roots  more  or  less  restricted.  Jlats  of  the 
.Archangel  type  make  very  good  protecting 
material.  T.  W.  Briscoe. 

(Gardener  to  W.  R.  Lysaght,  Esq.) 

Castle/ord,  Chepstow. 


FOR   NORTHERN    GARDENS. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Roses. — Not  infrequently  even  long  established 
Rose  bushes  get  seriously  loosened  round  the  collar 
by  rough  winds,  and  when  the  holes  thus  made 
become  filled  with  water  and  a  sudden  frost  sets 
in,  much  harm  is  done.  Instead  of  treading  in 
the  natural  soil,  much  better  results  will  be 
obtained  if  some  fairly  dry  old  potting  compost 
is  trickled  into  the  holes  and  rammed  firm  with 
a  stick.  If  not  yet  done,  all  long  shoots  should  be 
shortened  well  back,  as  this  assists  wonderfully  to 
obviate  the  shaking  of  the  plants. 

Va'ant  Be-'s. — It  is  well  to  manure  and  dig 
all  vacant  flower  beds  and  borders  whenever  time 
can  be  found  for  this  work      Anv  alterations  can 


also  be  considered  and  carried  out  now,  and  so 
lighten  work  in  spring. 

The  Rock  Garden. — Sometimes  large  quantities 
of  leaves  are  blown  into  this  section  of  the  garden, 
and  if  left  in  any  bulk  over  the  tops  of  the  plants, 
frequently  cause  serious  loss.  During  a  mild  day 
they  shoiild  be  removed  and  the  whole  made  fairly 
tidy.  Where  it  is  intended  to  buUd  or  renew,  now 
is  the  time  to  put  tlie  work  m  hand,  although 
the  planting  had  better  be  deferred  till  February. 

Bulo  Planting. — It  is  not  advisable  to  defer 
the  planting  of  these  so  late  as  this,  if  it  can  possibly 
be  avoided,  but  if,  from  some  cause,  the  matter 
did  not  receive  attention  at  the  proper  time,  it  is 
better  to  plant  now  than  to  waste  the  bulbs. 
The  resulting  flowers,  as  a  rule,  will  be  inferior, 
but  better  small  flowers  than  none. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Seakale. — This  will  now  force  much  more 
readily  than  it  did  a  few  weeks  ago,  especially 
if  the  roots  were  lifted  as  advised,  and  so  given  a 
rest.  A  fairly  high,  but  moist,  atmosphere  gives 
best  and  quickest  results.  A  batch  should  be 
put  in  every  ten  days  or  so  if  a  regular  supply  is 
necessary. 

Rhubarb. — This,  if  not  forced  in  too  high  a 
temperature,  continues  to  give  good  stalks  for 
quite  a  long  time.  See  that  it  is  well  supplied 
with  water.  All  water  should  be  lukt  warm  when 
applied.  Where  stalks  of  rich  colour  and  full 
flavour  are  appreciated,  the  roots  should  be 
planted  in  a  fairly  deep,  warm  frame  and  be  fuUy 
exposed  to  the  light  after  growth  starts.  Royal 
Albert  is  a  very  desirable  variety  for  this  method 
of  culture. 

Planting  Rhubarb. — Like  every  other  plant. 
Rhubarb  pays  for  good  cultivation,  and  nothing 
responds  more  generously  to  heavily  manured  and 
deeply  worked  ground.  A  good  plan  to  adopt,  it 
new  plantations  are  to  be  made,  is  to  dig  out  a 
trench  3  feet  wide,  laying  the  soil  on  the  top  spit 
to  one  side.  Next  apply  a  very  generous  layer  of 
farmyard  manure  to  the  bottom  of  the  trench  and 
dig  it  well  in.  Another  good  layer  of  manure  is 
spread  on  top  of  the  dug-up  under  spit,  and  then 
the  top  spit  returned  to  its  place.  Leave  several 
inches  higher  than  the  ordinary  level,  and  plant 
the  Rhubarb  roots  4  feet  to  5  feet  apart  down  the 
centre  of  the  ridge  left,  If  se\eral  rows  are  to  be 
planted  allow  about  5  feet  between  them.  Treated 
thus,  the  produce  will  be  of  the  best  and  no 
further  attention  wiU  be  necessary  for  several 
vears. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Vines. — The  pruning  of  late  Vines,  the  cleaning 
of  the  houses  and  top-dressing  of  the  borders 
should  now  be  taken  in  hand,  during  bad  weather, 
1 1  always  pays  to  perform  this  work  thoroughly,  and 
should  inealy  bug  be  present  very  drastic  measmres 
must  be  taken  to  get  rid  of  this  troublesome  pest. 
All  loose  bark  must  be  rubbed  off  and  carefully 
swept  up  and  burned  and  the  rods  painted  several 
times  with  a  strong  solution  of  Gishurst  s  Com- 
pound, or  other  suitable  insecticide.  Walls  must 
be  carefully  limewashed  and  every  precaution 
taken  to  effectually  banish  the  enemy. 
C.  Blair, 
(Gardener  to  Seton  M.   Thomson,   Esq.) 

Preston  House,  Linlithgow. 


ANSWERS 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


TREES     AND    SHRUBS. 

\j/  SPINDLE  TREE  (P.  E.,  Co.  Wexford).— The  specimen 
sent  for  identification  is  the  Spindle  Tree  <Euon>imis 
europaeus),  a  native  of  the  British  Isles.  The  highly- 
coloured  parts  sent  are  not  flowers,  but  the  fruits  or 
berries  of  this  native  shrub.  The  Spindle  Tree  occurs 
generally  over  chaltj'  soil  on  the  outskirts  of  woods  and 
in  hedgerows.  It  is  very  common  on  the  chalk  hills  of 
Surrey  and  is  this  year  fruiting  with  exceptional  freedom, 
the  berries  making  a  brdliant  display  in  sunlight.  This 
siirub  may  be  increased  from  seeds.  It  will  be  observed 
that  eachfruit  contains  not  more  than  four  seeds.  This 
shrub  has  had  its  uses,  as  may  be  gathered  from  its  common 
name,  and  some  years  ago  the  wood  was  in  great  demand 
by  butchers  and'  cooks  for  the  making  of  skewers  It 
is  also  knowTi  as  Prickwood.  We  have  heard  the  fruits 
referred  to  as  priests'  caps,  from  their  peculiar  form, 
suggestive  of  the  biretta  worn  by  priesthood. 

SCOTS  PINE  (C.  /.).— It  would  be  better  to  remove 
the  damaged  Scots  Pine  and  plant  a  fresh  tree.  Pine 
trees  very  rarely  form  a  good  leader  from  a  side  branch, 
and  during  the  time  one  is  endeavouring  to  form  a  brancli, 
into  a  leader  a  young  tree  would  grow  much  taller  and 
form    a    much    more    satisfactory    specimen. 
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HERBACEOUS    &   ALPINE    PLANTS 


MICHAELMAS    DAISIES. 

Beauty  of  Ronsdorf         -  1/- 

King  Geopge  -  -  -  -  -  2/- 

Antwerp      ------  2/6 

King  of  Belgians  -----  2/6 

Mons  ------  3/6 

Wells'  White  .  .  -  .  -  2/6 

Robinson  V.C.        -----  2/6 

Etc.,  etc. 

Splendid  collections  made,   including  A.M.  varieties, 
10'-   to   20/-  per  doz. 


DELPHINIUMS. 

Mrs.  H.  Kaye         .  -                        .  - 

Mrs.  W.  Wells       -  -             .             .  . 

King  of  Delphiniums  .             -             .  . 

Rev.  E.  Lascelles  .... 

Merstham  Glory  -             .             .  . 
Mrs.  A.  Carnegie 

Joan  Carter  .  .  -  .  . 

Etc.,  etc. 

Gold  Medal  collections  made  in   best  colours, 
froiii   20'-  per  doz. 


7/6 
3/6 
2/- 

3/- 
3/6 
2/6 
3/6 


ERIGERON.— Merstham  Glory.     A.M.   1920.     Parma  violet  shade,  2/6  each. 

SIDALCEA.— Rose  Queen.     A.M.   1920.     A  beautiful  satiny  pink,   1/6  each. 

ASTER  AMELLUS.— King  George.     The  largest  and  best  of  the  Amellus,  2/-  each.     22/-  per  doz. 

GENTIANA    FARRERI.— F.C.C.   1920.     All  who    have    not    this    ROCK    Gem  should    lose   no    time   in    procuring    it. 

Cambridge  blue,   7/6  each. 

PHLOX.— All  best  shades,  9/-  to   15/-  per  doz.  PAP  AVER  (Orientale).     Gorgeous  colours,  8/-  per  doz. 


Light 


WE    MAKE    A    SPECIALITY    OF    PLANNING    HERBACEOUS    BORDERS. 


Send    for   our    Descriptive    Catalogue — Post    Free. 

W.     WELLS,     Jun.,    Hardy    Plant    Nurseries, 

IVIE^f^STHAIVI,     SURREY. 


FRUIT  TREES 

AND    ROSES. 

PROMPT  DELIVERY  can  now  be 
given.    Price  Lists  free. 


Dept.    2. 


W.SEABROOK&SONS,Ltd. 

Fruit  Tree  Specialists, 
CHELMSFORD. 


CLEARANCE  OFFER 

ANCHUSA  Dropmore  and   Opal 
ARTEMISIA    LACTIFLORA 
HELENIUn/l    Riverton   Gem   and   R.    Beauty 
INCARVILLEA   Delavayi   and   Grandiflora 
MONARDIA  Cambridge  Scarlet 
PHLOXES  in  good  varieties 

All  at  8/-  per  doz.     20/-  orders  carriage  paid. 
Other  plants  equally  cheap. 

J.  KELLEY 

Garden  Architect  and  Specialist,  CRIEFF,   N.B. 

ORCHIS  F0LI03A.— Now  is  the  best  time  to 
plant  this  beautiful  Orchid.  Strong  roots,  1/6, 
2/6  each  ;   1  2/-,  25/-  dozen. 

SIDALCEA  ROSE  QUEEN  (T.S.)  — One  of 
the  finest  hardy  plants  of  recent  introduction  ; 
sheaves  of  clear  rose  coloured  flowers,  5  to  5  feet 
high.     Strong  plants  1/6  each,  12/-  dozen. 

T.  SMITH,  Daisy  Hill  Nursery,  Newry 


"IN  MY  GARDEN ^^ 

A   delightful    little   Note   Book   for 
Nature  Lovers 

100  pp.   covering  tht*  whole   year. 

INFORMATION   VALUABLE  TO  ALL 
GARDENERS 

Beautiful  extracts  from  the  Poets. 
Ample  space  for  Motes.     Pencil  Loop  Attachment. 

AN   EXCELLENT  GIFT-BOOK 

Post  free,   1/6  net. 
PHILIP    &    TACEY,   ltd; 

69   79,    HIGH  ST.,   FULHAM,    LONDON,  S  W.  6 


SPECIAL  OFFERi — Beech,  common, 
Sit.  to  4ft.,  30/-  100  ;  4ft.  to  5ft.,  40/-  100.  Ked  Dogwood, 
2ft.  to  3ft.,  20/-  100  ;  3ft.  to  4ft.,  30/-  100.  Pine,  Corsican, 
5ft.  to  6ft.,  25/-  doz.  ;  6ft.  to  7tt.,  36/-  doz.  Pine,  Austrian, 
5ift.  to  6ift.,  30/-  doz. ;  Hazel,  3ft.  to  4tt.,  12/-  100.  Gorse, 
common,  two  years,  l*ft.  to  2tt.,  3/-  100;  20/-  1,000.  Broom, 
common  yellow,  3ft.  to  4ft.,  6/-  doz. ;  40/-  100  ;  strong  plants. 
Chestnut,  horse,  9ft.  to  lOIt.,  15/-  doz.  Oalc.  English,  5ft.  to 
6ft.,  30/-  100.  Box,  green,  lift,  to  2ft.,  6/-  doz.,  40/-  100. 
Laxu"els,  lift,  to  2ift.,  35/-  100.  Cupressus,  in  sorts,  lift, 
to  2ft.,  10/6  doz.  Privet,  ovalifolium,  5ft.  to  6ft.  hushes, 
36/-  doz.  Flowering  Shrubs,  in  variety,  8/-  doz.  Dwarf 
Rock  Steubs.  in  variety,  8/-  doz.  Hardy  Heaths,  in  variety, 
7/-  doz.  ;  50/-  100  (over  40  varieties  in  stock).  Erica  Oarne, 
winter  flowering,  12  new  forms,  1/6  each  :  15/-  doz.  Spruce 
Fir,  Norway,  one-year  seedlings,  Pinus  Montana,  two  years, 
Broom,  common,  one  year,  Broom,  white,  one  year  ;  Larch, 
Japanese,  one  year ;  Veronica,  buxifolia,  nice  plants,  4/- 
doz.  25/-  100  ;  useful  for  edging  walks,  etc.  Kibes,  red 
flowering,  4ft.  to  5ft.,  6/-  doz. ;  5ft.  to  6ft.,  9/-  doz. ;  60/- 
100.  Spruce  Fir,  white  American,  3ft.  to  4ft.,  30/-  100.  The 
above  are  stout  and  well-rooted  plants. — Sydney  Smith, 
Tansley  "  Old  "  Nurseries,  near  Jlatlocl;,  Derbyshire 


L.VRGE     FRUITING   BUSHES  OF 

"SEABROOKS      BLACK"     CURRANT 

3  feet  high,  at  10/6  per  dozen. 

10  feet  high    LIME   TREES,    1/3  each. 

ONE  YEAR  SCOTCH   H.\XD  SORTED   EVEN   SAMPLE 

ECLIPSE   SEED  POTATOES,  15/- per  cwt. 

<">rders  uver  £2  carriage  paid,  C.W.O. 


Safeguard   your    Fruit   Trees  against 
Winter  Storms  by  providing 

SUBSTANTIAL   STAKES 

We  offer  Ash,  Chestnut,  Alder,  in  poles  of  any 
required  length  and  diameter  Also  excellent 
Timber  for  Rustic  Work,  Pillars,  Pergolas,  etc. 
Quotations  given  upon  receipt  of  details  of  require- 
ments. 

Gallagher's  Ghalk  Hill  Nurseries, 

READING. 


KINn    FRENCH 
ninUi   GARDEN. 


W.  Ashling,  CHICHESTER 


SPECIALITIES.  I 

FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES  i 

HARDY    PERENNIALS         I 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS,   i 


IMMKNSE   STOCK.         WELL  GROWN. 
TRUE  TO   NAME. 


^ 


New  Illustrated  Catalogue  on  application.     iS 
Plant  reliable  stock  and  ENSURE  SUCCESS.  ^ 


THE  BARNHAM  NURSERIES,  Ltd.  | 

BARNHAIVl     JUNCTION,    SUSSEX.  ^ 


GARDENING  MADE    EASY. 

Edited  by  E.  T.  COOK 

200    Page*.  Illustratlona, 

PRICE  21-  Nat.      In  Cloth,  8/6.       By  poat,  3d.  axtra 


Published  at  tlie  OEBces  of  "Country  Life,"  2Q,  Tavistgcl( 
Street   Coveiit  Garden,  W.C.2 
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POULTRY      NOTES 

BY     W.     POWELL-OWEN,     F.B.S.A. 


THERE  are  many  systems  of  feeding 
fowls  for  egg-production,  but  I  will 
give  what  I  advocate  and  w'ith  which 
I  am  able  to  obtain  highly  successful 
egg-returns. 
Feeding  for  Eggs. — in  the  morning  each 
bird  receives  for  breakfast  liozs.  of  grain  buried 
deeply  in  the  litter.  At  10.50  a.m.  another 
half  an  ounce  of  grain  per  bird  is  raked  into  the 
litter.  At  midday  raw  green  food  is  provided, 
and  at  tea-time  a  nice  full  feed  of  warm  wet 
mash,  amounting  to  ;<ozs.  per  bird  when  it  is 
fully  prepared  and  ready  for  feeding.  Where 
rats  are  not  troublesome,  the  "breakfast"  grain 
can  be  raked  into  the  scratching  litter  overnight, 
when  it  will  be  ready  for  the  birds  directly  they 
drop  from  the  perches  early  in  the  morning. 
I  am  very  keen  on  an  early  breakfast,  because 
it  does  layers  harm  to  be  allowed  to  stand  about 
on  a  cold,  damp  or  foggy  morning  upon  empty 
crops.  For  the  same  reason  .1  am  against  the 
giving  of  but  loz.  of  grain  per  bird  for  breakfast, 
which  is  regularly  practised  with  many  feeding 
systems. 

Early     Breakfast     Necessary. — Not     a     few 

poultry- keepers  give  loz.  of  grain  per  bird  for 
breakfast  and  loz.  of  grain  for  tea  and  a  full  meal 
of  dry  or  wet  mash  at  midday.  Against  this 
I  contend  that  loz.  of  grain  is  insufficient  for 
a  heavy  layer  on  an  unfavourable  morning  and 
will  suffice  to  make  the  bird  lose  condition.  We 
might  just  as  well  argue  that  aU  we  need  for 
breakfast  is  a  cup  of  coffee,  as  we  shall  have  a 
nice  lunch  at  midday  Avoid  any  such  systems 
w-hich  do  not  allow  of  your  giving  the  layers  a 
reasonably  good  grain-feed  in  the  morning.  If 
poultry-keepers  would  only  realise  the  important 
part  that  blood  plays  in  egg-production  they 
would  not  stint  the  floors  of  laying  sheds  for 
scratching  material.  Scratching  exercise  is  im- 
perative, keeping  the  blood  circulating,  helping 
egg- production  and  maintaining  health  in  the 
flock.  The  more  one  keeps  birds  confined,  the 
greater  the  need  of  scratching  e.xercise.  Particu- 
larly do  my  notes  apply  to  backyard  poultry  and  to 
fowls  kept  more  or  less  intensively  for  winter  eggs. 

Provide  Scratching  Exercise. — Scratching  exer- 
cise enables  the  poultry-keeper  to  keep  the  layers 
in  fit  condition  and  to  prevent  them  from  getting 
overfat.  The  busiest  bird  is  always  the  best 
layer,  and  all  grain  should  be  fed  in  the  litter. 
Violent  exercise  is  far  from  desirable,  and  one 
should  therefore  select  a  litter  that  is  on  the 
light  side.  Personally,  1  prefer  granulated  peat 
moss  to  a  depth  of  3  inches  or  more,  and  as  a  top 
layer  a  mixture  of  straw,  chaff  and  dried  leaves. 
Where  there  is  a  total  depth  at  the  start  of  some 
6  inches  of  litter,  and  where  it  is  gradually  added 
to  and  built  up  to  a  9  inch  depth,  the  material 
will  last  longer  and  perform  its  duties  the  better. 
Fowls  scratch  as  deeply  as  the  last  grain  sinks, 
and  we  need  therefore  a  light  top-dressing  into 
which  the  grain  w-ill  penetrate.  That  is  why 
I  like  dried  leaves,  in  which  the  grain  takes  some 
finding.  But  one  should  decide  carefully  which 
house  should  be  littered  down. 

Houses  should  be  Light. — An  ordinary  roosting 
place  is  not  ideal  for  the  litter ;  the  adjacent 
scratching  shed  is  the  one  to  select.  Houses  of 
the  open-fronted  or  semi-intensive  pattern,  even 
if  the  birds  roost  at  the  back,  are  quite  suitable, 
because   they   are   light   and   roomy.     The   fowls 


always  scratch  away  from  the  light,  and  you  rob 
the  litter  of  the  benefits  intended  if  the  fowls 
cannot  see  to  find  the  grain  in  the  material.  One 
should  always  have  a  covercd-in  scratching-shed 
to  ordinary  roosts,  so  that  the  litter  can  be  placed 
on  the  floor  of  the  former  ;  but  if  the  house  is 
dark  one  should  rectify  matters  by  planning  top 
and  bottom  lights.  The  old  system  was  to  erect 
a  very  dark  roosting  house,  but  whether  or  not 
the  idea  was  to  make  the  structure  warmer  for 
the  birds  or  to  prevent  the  cocks  from  crowing, 
I  am  not  sure.  Modem  methods,  however,  call 
for  houses  that  are  light,  roomy  and  well  venti- 
lated and  into  which  the  sun  can  find  its 
way. 

Use  of  Glass  "Lights." — What  I  term  glass 
"lights"  have  their  advantages,  and  they  may 
be  referred  to  more  clearly  as  glass  panels.  W^hen 
fitted  in  the  roof  thev  make  the  interior  of  a  house 


IN     TRAIXING. 

Ex-service  poultry-farmer   in    training  on 

Mr.   Sydney  Hiller's  Poultry  Farm 

at   Siandon,    Herts. 

light,  and  when  placed  near  the  floor  they  light 
up  the  litter  and  help  the  birds  to  see  to  scratch 
for  grain.  It  is  an  advantage  to  fit  a  narrow 
panel  of  glass  in  one  or  more  sides  of  the  poultry 
house  just  above  the  top  of  the  litter,  for  the 
reason  stated.  Thick  glass  should  be  used,  and 
wire-netting  can  be  fitted  on  the  inside  to  protect 
the  birds.  Many  poultry-keepers  make  use  of 
existing  out-buildings  for  their  poultry  without 
altering  their  construction  in  any  way,  which  is 
very  undesirable.  The  buildings  suffice  until 
winter  sets  in,  followed  by  damp  spells,  and  then 
the  inmates  get  colds  and  catarrh,  but  housing 
is  still  unsuspected  as  the  cause.  No  struc 
ture  is  fit  for  poultry  unless  it  is  roomy, 
light,  dry  underfoot  and  overhead,  and  well 
ventilated. 

Violent  Exercise  Dangerous. — There  are  many 
who  go  to  extremes  in  providing  exercise  for  their 


fowls.  I  have  seen  ladders  leading  up  to  the 
perches  with  the  idea  of  keeping  the  birds  active 
A  common  form  of  exercise  is  jumping  up  for 
green  food,  but  my  experience  is  that  violent 
exercise  is  the  cause  of  heavy  mortality,  particu- 
larly if  the  birds  get  overfat.  I  have  long  since 
made  it  a  rule  not  to  have  any  fitments  within 
the  house  higher  than  2  feet  from  the  top  of  the 
litter — nest-boxes,  dropboard  and  so  on.  Ruptures 
of  internal  organs  so  easily  follow  any  undue 
exertion  on  the  part  of  overfat  stock,  and  if  the 
perches  or  dropboards  are  high  and  the  roosting- 
house  dark  many  birds  fly  up  to  roost,  miss  their 
grip,  and  have  a  sudden  fall  which  causes  death. 
Where  green  food  is  placed  in  a  bag  and  suspended 
from  the  roof,  let  the  container  be  but  a  foot  or 
so  off  the  floor,  providing  occupation  more  than 
exercise.  The  cream  of  the  latter  lies  for  main- 
tained health  in  the  scratching  litter  and  the 
grain-feeding  therein.  Now  and  then  a  little 
grit  or  shell  can  be  scattered  in  the  litter  to 
encourage  the  birds  to  search  for  it. 

Giving  Raw  Green  Food. — Personally,  I  prefer 
the  use  of  a  rack  for  green  food,  and  a  suitable 
pattern  is  readily  made.  Procure  a  length  of 
half-inch  mesh  netting,  12  inches  deep  and,  say, 
iS  inches  in  length.  Secure  the  two  ends  and 
the  bottom  to  the  wall  of  the  house  (inside)  by 
means  of  staples,  covered  later  by  battens.  Erect 
at  standing  distance  from  the  top  of  the  litter, 
and  see  that  the  netting  is  very  taut.  The  top  of 
the  rack  is  left  open  to  form  a  pocket  or  receptacle, 
and  the  raw  green  food  is  placed  therein, 
to  be  easily  drawn  through  the  meshes  in  small 
pieces.  Raw  greenery  is  %'ery  necessary  as  an 
aid  to  both  health  and  egg-production,  and  it 
should  be  included  regularly  in  the  diet  and 
not  given  irregularly  and  in  excess.  Kaw 
green  food  not  only  imparts  a  rich  colour  to 
the  yolks,  but  also  aids  in  shell-formation, 
which  is  an  important  item  during  the  hatching 
season  when  firm-shelled  eggs  are  needed  for 
incubation. 

Cleanliness  in  Feeding. — Utter  cleanliness 
should  be  observed  in  feeding,  all  utensils  being 
regularly  scalded  out  with  boiling  water.  Drinking 
vessels,  etc.,  should  be  placed  within  the  house 
on  raised  platforms,  so  that  they  will  be  clear 
of  the  litter.  Nothing  is  more  annoying  than  to 
be  constantly  emptying  the  drinking  vessels 
because  they  get  choked  with  scratching  material. 
For  the  best  results  cleanliness  is  imperative 
throughout — clean  houses,  clean  utensils  .  .  . 
and  clean  birds. 


ADVICE    OK    POULTRY    MATTERS. 

Mr.  II'.  Powell-Owen,  The  Garden  Poultry 
Expert,  will  be  pleased  to  answer,  free  of  charge,  any 
question  dealing  teith  poultry-keeping.  A  stamped 
and  addressed  envelope  should  be  enclosed,  when  a 
lengthy  and  detailed  reply  will  be  posted  promptly. 
Communications  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  W.  Powell- 
Owen,  care  of  The  Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.2.  Samples  of  foods  (report  thereon  and 
si:ggested  use),  is.  bd. ;  post-mortems,  2S.  6d.  each. 
Send  samples  and  dead  fowls  [latter  by  rail  and  letters 
under  separate  cover)  direct  to  W.  Powell-Owen, 
"  Powell-Owen  "  Poultry  Bureau,  47A,  High  Street, 
Hampstead,  N.W.^, 
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THE    GARDEN 


The  "STERLING 


II 


Combined  House,  Shelter  and  Run. 

The  best  thins;  ever  designed  for  placing  in  a  garden  corner  or  bit  of  waste 
ground,  and  turning  kitclien  or  garden  waste — vegetables,  etc. — into  Eggs. 


HEBDITCH'S  FAR-FAMED 
FOODS    FOR    POULTRY 


The  following  particulars  give  a  general  idea  of  how  the  "  Sterling  "  is  constructed  : — 
The  House  or  Roostis  divided  from  the  Shelter  by  a  strong  deal  partition.  The  whole 
is  built  on  strong  framiniz,  with  Jin.  best  Swedish  deal — tongued,  grooved,  and  V-jointed. 
Tliis  is  the  correct  idea  for  getting  eggs  where  there  is  little  room.  Size:  House  and 
Shelter — 12ft.  long,  4ft.  high,  4ft.  wide.  Run — 10ft.  long,  ^It.  9in.  wide,  2ft.  5in.  high. 
The  whole  22ft.  long. 


Price 


£9     5     6 


I 


Floor  throughout,  44/-.     Without  Run,  £7    9     6.      Floor  for  Roosting  part,  22/- 

Prompt  despatch.        Carriage  Paid  in  England  and  Wales. 

We  Pickle  any  of  our  Poultry  Houses  with  dark  oak  Preserolium  for  an  extra  1/G  in  the  £. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of  all  Poultry   Requisites  Post  Free. 


FISH  MEAL.  26  -  iiircwl. 

THE  ECLIPSE  LAYING 
MEAL.  Guaranteed  the 
best  Poultry  Meal  on  the 
Market.    21/-  per  cwt. 

•  H.H."  POULTRY  MEAL. 

For  Growing  Stock. 
21/-  per  cwt. 

"ARCADIA"  BISCUIT 
MEAL.  25  per  cent. 
Meat.    33/-  per  cwt. 

"UTOPIA"  BISCUIT 
MEAL.  25  per  cent.  Fish 
33/-  per  cwt. 

"PEERLESS"     BISCUIT 

MEAL.  Pure  Biscuit  Jleal 
fine  grade  for  chicks  and 
adult  fowls,  33/-  per  cwt. 

MIXED  CORN,  for  adult 
fowls,  23/6  per  cwt. 

DRY  MASH.  22/-  per  cwt. 

SUSSEX  GROUND  OATS. 
32/6  per  cwt.,  carr.  paid. 

MEAT  AND  BONE 
MEAL.    27/6  per  cwt. 


HARRY     HEBDiTCH     (?«•!!) 

Britain's  Premier  Poultry  Appliance  Makers. 


MARTOCK, 
SOMERSET. 


GRANULATED  MEAT. 
No.  1,  30/-  per  cwt. 
No.  2,  27/6  per  cwt. 

CLOVER  HAY  MEAL. 

11/6  per  cwt. 


BONE  MEAL. 

21/-  per  cwt. 


ECLIPSE  DRY  CHICK 
FOOD.  For  Baby  Chicks. 
31/6  per  cwt. 

WESSEX  DRY  CHICK 
FOOD.  For  older  Chicks. 
3*1  /6  per  cwt. 

PEAT    MOSS. 

Prepared  fine,  specially  for 
Poultry.    7/6  per  cwt. 

COCKLE  SHELL. 

8/-  per  cwt. 


Poultry  Appliance  Makers  to  His  Majesty  The  King  and  Hi;  Royal  Highness  The  Prince  cf  Wales,  al  o  for  the  Ministry  of 

Agriculture,  etc.,  etc. 


FLINT  GRIT.  5/-  per  cwt 

The  above  prices  in- 
clude sacks,  are  free  on 
rail  and  carriage  for- 
ward, except  Sussex 
Oats  which  are  carriage 
paid. 

Our  mixtures  are  guar- 
anteed absolutely  free  from 
grit,  Castor  bean,  Cotton 
Seed  residue,  or  any  injuri- 
ous matter. 

IT  IS  IMPORTANT 
YOU  GIVE  YOUR 
NEAREST       STATION 


CO 


"DUX    AND     DRAKES" 

Grand  lot  of  1919  and  1920  White  Runner  Ducks  and 
Drakes,  and  a  few  Drakes  from  my  1919  Dairy  Show,  etc., 
winning  Buff  Orpington  Ducks.  Also  Golden,  Silver.  "White 
Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns  and  Black 
Wyandotte  Bantams.  Over  500  prizes  won.   Moderate  prices. 

SYDNEY  HILLER,  F.B.S.A. 

CLEVELAND    POULTRY   FARM,  STANDON,  Herts 


HEAVY  WINTER  EGG  PRODUCTION 

cannot  be  avoided  so  lonR  as 
"GORDON    GRAY" 

]l.ig:ht    susssx 

are  rceularly  kept  in  YOUR  V.\RDS. 
EGGS    FOR    HATCHING    NOW    READY 


Full  Particulars  apply— 
G.  CORDON  GRAY.  Ltd. 


Deansbrook  Poultry  Farm, 
THAXTED  ESSEX. 


THE    CLOCHE    CUP-™'^ 


ABROAD 


THE    CLIP  THAT    HOLDS 

POR  making  continuous  and  other  Cloches  for  the  protection  of  seeds,  plants,  flowers, 
'       etc.  STRAVVBERRIE.S  may  be  had  two  or  three  weeks  earlier  by  their  use.  Glas^ 


The  Clip  will  make  a  rigid 


etc.   STRAVVBEKKIE.S  may  I 
of  any   size  maybe  used,   al-o  old  pTOtosraphic  plates. 
Clochp  which  can  be  ban  lied  without  falline  apart. 
Price  7/-  doz.  Postage:  9d.  1  doz   i;-  2  doz.  over  2  doz.   Carriag       il  .  Cash  with  order 

Pmliciilar^  sent  ,m  nt>pli^-atn<ft 

THE     CLOCHE    CLIP    CO.,    94,    Woodbridge     Road,    Guildford,    Surrey. 


sirrujs.xioi4r   -wam^xxid. 


FLOWER    FARMING.      Two   lady   friends 

(untlerthirty)  offer  services.       Together  preferred.     Channel 


Scilly  Isles,  or  ?Soiith  C'oast.- 
H  arrogate. 


-Miss  Archer,  10,  Beech  Grove, 


ARMY  HUTS 


MAKE  EXCELLENT  BUNGALOWS,  VILLAGE 
ROOMS,  CLUBS,  RECREATION  ROOMS,  STORE 
RCOM?,  WORKSHOPS,   INCUBATOR  HOUSES,  etc 


Length  : 
61ft. 

Width  : 
21ft. 

Height  to  Ridge  : 
10ft.  9in. 

To  Eaves  : 
7ft.  6in. 

Sectioned  and  Free  on  Rail,  with  all  the  necessary  bolts  for  erecting  Twelve  glass.windows, 
3ft.  7iin.  square.  Two  strong  frame  doors.  Walls  of  weatherboard  lined  with  three-ply  wood. 
Corrugated  iron  roof  deal  lined.       Floor  lin.  thick  on  strong  joists  supported  with  stout  bearers. 

This   is    less    than    one    third    of        PRICE      3&1  OO       to-day's    cost  of  a    new    hut. 

HARRY  HEBDITCH,  Desk K,  MARTOCK,  SOMERSET 

'PHOXE  :    MARTOCK  2. 


THEV  ARE  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

ALL     HANDMADE. 

ARTISTIC  FERN  PANS 
AND     BULB      BOWLS. 

state  Quantities  and  sizes  required,  andhayc 
"Carriage  Paid  "  quotation,  or  write  for  Price 
_  List-PREE 

RICHARD  SANKEY&  SON,    LTD. 
Royal  Potteries,  BuwIell,  Nottingham 


POULTRY  FEEDING,  by  WILL  HOOLEY, 

F.Z.S.,  F.B.S.A.  A  copy  of  tliis  practical  booklet  on  tlie 
most  economical  methods  of  feeding  poultry  will  be  sent 
post  free  on  receipt  of  lid.  addressed  to  The  Manager, 
"Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20  Tavistock  Street  Covent 
Garden.  \V.C.2. 

"iTHE  GARDEN  AS 
A  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

A  year's  subscription  to  "The  Garden"  is  one  of 
the  most  appropriate  and  welcome  presents  that  can 
be  made  to  anyone  who  loves  a  garden — especially  to 
colonial  friends  or  those  resident  abroad.  It  means 
' '  52  reminders  of  friendship. ' '  We  need  scarcely  say 
that  we  are  only  too  ready  to  send  ' '  The  Garden 
each  week  for  12  months  to  any  address  at  home 
or  abroad  on  receipt  of  17/4. 

Subscriptions  should  be  sent  to  The  Manager,  "  The 
Garden,"  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C.  2. 


THE   GARDEN. 
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'5  keep  a  Tin  handy. 


THE  TIN  WITNA 
SPRINKLER-TOP 


"IX/HATEVER  tasks  are  done  about  the 
'  •  house,  the  garden,  or  the  garage,  the 
hands  can  always  be  made  clean  and  kept 
in  good  condition  with  Sprinko.  It  is  the 
ideal  hand  cleanser  for  all  who  undertake 
work  of  any  kind  which  soils  the  hands. 
It  removes  grease  and  grime  quickly  and 
effectively,  makes  the  hands  smooth  and 
white,  and  leaves  no  unpleasant  odour. 

Just  dip  the  hands  into  cold  or  warm  water,  sprinkle 
a  little  Sprinko  on  them,  rub  thoroughly  for  a  few 
moments,  then  rinse. 

IN  NEW  STYLE  SPRINKLER-TOP  BOXES,    1 /- 

Of  special  value  to  motorists,  cyclists,  allotment  holders, 
sportsmen,     etc.        Sprinko     does     not     injure     the     skin, 

SOLD     BY    ALL     LEADING     CHEMISTS,     GROCERS,     STORES,     ETC. 


ff^.\,\VVV\V.\S.\V\X\VV^i.VV^VVV\\VW\N\\Vv\\\V\W,V\«,VNS\NN'.SN'lSV^'.\, 


Glean  Hands  with  a  Sprinkle, 

VINOUIA      COMPANY      LIMITED    —     LONDON. 


^''VV^SVVN\Vv\>ANNSVNVV\\V\V^VVVVVN\\NV\NNNNV\XVV>,Vi.VN\NVV,N\\\V\V\V\NVSSVNVV\V\SSN^^ 
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THE    GARDEN. 


Vll. 


GHEALS' 


HORTICULTURAL 
ESTABLISHMENT 

NURSERIES,  120  Acres, 
containing  prime  stock  of 

ORNAMENTAL     TREES,      Shrubs,     Roses,     Climbers, 

Rhododendrons,  Forest  Trees,  etc. 
FRUIT  TRcES.     An  immense  stock.    True  to  Name, 

Healthv  and  Hardy. 
HARDY  FLOWERS   for  Borders.  Rock  Gardens,  Wild 

Gardens,  Bog  Gardens,  etc. 

Det^criplit't'  Catalofjue-^  of  each  dcpar'ment  Po^t  Free. 
LANDSCAPE    GARDENING    and   Garden   Architecture, 

Designs     prepared.    Advice    given,    and    Work 

carried  out  all  over  the  Kingdom. 

J.  CHEAL  &  SONS,  LTD..  Crawley,  SUSSEX 


PLANTING   SEASON. 


GEO.    JACKMAN   &  SON 

WOKING  NURSERIES, 
SURREY. 

{Estiibli^heii  ox'er  a  Century  ) 
Invite  inspection  ot  their  large  and  varied  stock  of 

ORNAMENTAL     TREES     AND     SHRUBS. 
ROSES,   CLIMBERS. 
FRUIT  AND  FOREST  TREES. 
HERBACEOUS     AND     ALPINE     PLANTS. 

200  Acres  of  Stock  to  select  from. 
Catalogues  free  on  Applicafion. 


SLADE 

SECrrONAL 

GAPDEN  FRAME 

On  all  points  the  Slade  Frame  scores — in 
value  and  price  it's  unbeaten.  It  does 
the  same  work  as  the  clumsy  brick  built  frame 
but  it  can  be  moved  about,  taken  to  pieces 
and  reassembled  at  will.  It's  perfectly  proof 
against  dr.iught.  damp,  vermin,  etc..  and 
conserves  maximum  quantity  of  natural  heat. 
In  Booklet  E  you  will  find  further  interesting 
particulars  -why  not  write  for  it  ? 

THE  SLADE  SYNDICATE  Ltd. 

E.  J.  \V.  Slaile  ,ind  M.  W.  SlaJe). 

35,  Surrey  St.,  Strand,  W.C.2 


(Free  on  Rail) 
T  V  P  E  A.  —  Double 
frame,  four  lights,  size 
8ft.  by  3ft.  by  15in, 
by9in. 

£4  13  O 
Quotations  (including 
carriage  to  any  part  of 
(he  United  Kingdom) 
will  be  furnished  on 
request. 


Send  your   order   now   /or 

THE   NEW    RASPBERRY 

Advice  given  on   all    matters    appertaining   to  LLOYD   GEORGE   PERPETUAL    FRUITING 

LANDSCAPE   GARDENING 


and     Estate     Improvements. 


15,'-  per  doz. 
Also  my  new  Violet,  20/-  per  doz.,  carriage  paid. 

J.   J.    KETTLE,    Violet   Farm,  Corfe    Mullen,    Dorset 


AUCTION  SALES  OF 

BULBS,    ROSES,  HERBACEOUS  AND   ROCK   PLANTS, 

RHODODENDRONS.  AZALEAS.  FRUIT  TREES,  PALMS, 

CARNATIONS,  Etc. 

EVERY  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY  &  FRIDAY,  by 

PROTHEROE   &    MORRIS, 

at  their  Central  Sale  Rooma, 
67    &   68,    CHEAPSIDE,     E.G. 2 

Catalosues  on  applicntion. 


\ 


No.  49a. — Small   Greenhouse. 

Size  I  Oft.  by  8ft.  (other   sizes  made).      Painted  two 
coats.     Glazed  with  15  oz.  glass. 

PRICE     ON     APPLICATION. 

Ready    for    immediate    delivery.     Carriage  Paid    to 
stations  in  England  and  Wales. 


You  can  erect  this  Green- 
house  in   90   minutes. 

This  splendid  Greenhouse  for  Amateurs  comes  to  you  in  sections — 
glazed,  pamted,  and  complete  m  every  detail — everything  so 
accurately  fitted  (even  bolt  holes  ready  drilled)  that  in  about  90 
minutes  you  can  erect  and  have  it  ready  for  occupation.  The 
parts  fit  together  almost  as  easily  as  a  sectional  bookcase. 

The  illustrations  show  :  (I)  No.  49a,  Greenhouse  in  actual  use.  (2)  The 
Sections  of  one  half  of  the  house  put  together.  (3)  The  consiructionil  units 
ot  the  other  half  of  the  house,  forming  one  side,  half  of  roof,  and  one  end. 

It  is  advisable  to  set  the  House  on  a  45-inch  brick  footing,  or  we  can  supply 
tarred  sleepers  at  extra  cost. 

This  Greenhouse  has  the  characteristics  of  all  B.  &  P.  Structures 
— sturdy  strength  and  splendid  finish — given  by  the  best  of 
sound  selected  materials,  built  up  by  skilled  craftsmen — the  only 
kind  of  buildings  which  give  convincing  value  for  money  in 
lasting  usefulness. 

Enquiries  invited  for  Heating   Systems,   Conservatories, 

Vinery     Ranges,     Peach     Houses,     Carnation     Houses, 

Garden      Frames,      etc.,      of      all      descriptions,      with 

requisite  accessories. 

WRITE    FOR    LIST    OF    GARDEN    FRAMES 
AND    SMALL    GREENHOUSES. 


ouiton  emu 
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TELEGRAMS' 

BOULTON,  NORWICH 
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NORWICH 
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i  Chief  Office  6?  Works  i  "s  7,  queen  victorw  st. 

I N  O  R  W  I  C  H  I  ~>r^.^H: 
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HORSE  SHOE  BOILER 

MADE  IN  5  SIZES  FOR  GREENHOUSES 
VARYING  FROM  12  TO  50  FEET  LONG.  IT 
HAS  AN  ESTABLISHED  REPUTATION  AMONGST 
GARDENERS  FOR  SAVING  FUEL.  MAINTAINING 
TEMPERATURE  AND  BURNING  12  TO  20 
HOURS  WITHOUT  ATTENTION 


Work  in  Comfort 
with  warm  feet 

You  can  defy  the  damp  if  you  wear  a  pair  of 
CALOR  CLOGS.  They're  just  as  comfortable 
and  warm  as  boots,  but  they're  much  cheaper. 
With  a  pair  of  Calor  Clogs  you  can  work  in  the 
worst  weather,  and  still  have  dry  feet  at  the  end 
of  the  day.  Calor  Clogs  are  made  of  good  grain 
leather,  lined  with  felt.  Soles  are  of  wood. 
Well  finished  and  useful.  For  men  and  women. 
Price  8/11.  post  paid.    No.  C529. 

Also  in  lacing  Style  C524, 
Sizes  2  to  5    -    7/11      |      Sizes  6  toll    -    8,6 

Men 'sand  Women's  Watertight  Derbv  Clogs,  ai 
9/6.  12/6,  14/6  :  Children's  Clogs,  from 4/11  ; 
Wellington  Clogs,  felt  lined  and  unlined,  16/6 
and  22  6;  Rubber  Wellingtons,  Men's  sizes, 
I  8/6  and^21/-.  Women's  sizes.  17/6  and  19/11, 
Children's,  from  12/6;  Men's  Long  Rubber 
Thigh  Boots.  21/-.     All  post  paid. 

Send  for  oitr  free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

WM.PATTERSOK&SONS 

B89  OVERGATE  DUNDEE. 


38.000  SOLD 


1  CAN     BE     ERECTED     AND      SET  m 

[  WORKING      IN     A      FEW      HOURS  g 

i  Used   in   the    R.H.S.  and  Botanic  J 

I  Gardens    and    by    thousands     of  ^ 

g  satisfied      Amateurs      ever>-where  = 

I  LIST  42  POST  FREE  | 

I  CHAS.  P.  KINNELL  &CO.,  LTD.  | 

I         65,  65a,  Southwark  St.,  LONDON,  S.E.  1  g 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


GROW  YOUR  OWN  VEGETABLES  FREE  FROM  DISEASE  WITH 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  ^  /■  ■  ^  ^  GREENHOUSES. 


THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  AND 
COMPLETE  SUBSTITUTE  for  STABLE  MANURE 


SCIENTIFICALLT     AND     CHEMICALLT     PREPARED. 

lo  the  form  of  a  leaf-mould,  ready  for  use  at  anytime.  In  the  same  way.  and  for  all  purposes  that  stable  manure  Is  put.  Goes  further 

(4  bushels  equalling  15  cwts.).  gives  better  result.  Is  clean  to  handle,  sweet  smelling,  and  free  from  weeds,  worms,  etc. 

Report  of  Royal  Horticultural   Society.      "  Your  Patented  Hop  Manure  has  been  used  in  the  Society's  Gardens  at 

W  isley.  and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  it  has  proved  excellent  for  the  flower  borders,  fruit  and  veeetables  grown  both  under 

glass  and  out  in  the  open  air."  (Signed)     W.  WiLKS.  Secretary. 

A  Beautiful  Free  Booklet  gix-ing  full  Particulars  and  testtmonials  sent  on  receii>t  of  i>ostcard. 

■V' BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS;  GENUINE  ONLY  IN  OUR  MARKED  BAGS,  CONTAINING  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS. -«£ 

Prices,  including  bags.  I  bushel  2/3,  4  bushels  6/-.  5-4  bushels  28/9.  lO.-l  bushels  5S/-,  20-4  bushels  100/- 
Carriage  forward  for  cash  with  order. 

WAKELEY'S  GROUND  GARDEN  LIME  (Caustic  or  Quick  Lime),  3/6  bushel  bag,  carriage  forward. 

WAKELEY     BROS,    ft    CO..    LTD..     75a.    BANKSIDE.    LONDON,    S.E.  1. 


SCaJchS 


To  keep  your  trees  clean  and 
healthy  during  the  winter  .  to 
ensure  healthy,  vigorous  growth 
and    good    crops    next    season, 

SPRAY  YOUR  FRUIT  TREES 
■wibh 

COOPER  S 

V/ITJTER   FLUID 

Kills  moss  and  licKen  :  removes  .oose 
rough  bark.  Non-poisonous.  Easy  to  use. 
Economical.      ::      0(    agents    everywhere. 

Sole  Maitufaciurcrs  : 
«VM.  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS,  LTD.,  BERKHAMSTEC 


EUREKA 


WEED  ' 
KILLER 


WINTER  WASH.   ..^IV.^-^rf^,., 

THE    MOST   EFFECTIVt  WASH     FOR    FRUIT  TREES     Ac. 

IN     KG    Tins     for    10    TO    16    GALLS    OF   W&SH 


OnlyAldrtil:  TOMLIHSON  IiHaVWAIID  Lt>  LINCOLN. 


BENTLEYS 
Concentrated  Alkali 

(WINTER   WASH) 

A   highly  effective  and  most  popular  Winter 
Wash  for  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees  of  every  kind. 

In  tins  sufficient  to  make  22  galls,  of  Wash. 

1   to  5  tins.  3/7  each.  8  tins,  3/5  each. 

12  tins,  3/3  each.  20  tins  3/1   each 

40  tins,  2/11   each. 

Carriage  paid  on  7j6  orders  and  upwards. 


WEED   DESTROYERS 
DAISY  KILLER  (LAWN  SAND) 
INSECTICIDES       FUNGICIDES 
FUMIGANTS  FERTILIZERS 

Catalogue  on  Application. 


Sole  Manufacturers : 

JOSEPH  BENTLEY,  Ltd. 

CHEMICAL  WORKS 

BARROW-ON-HUMBER,   HULL 


HANDKERCHIEFS 

for  Xmas  Gifts 

They  are  always  acceptable  and  their  welcome  is  doubly  sure  if 
they  are  produced  by  Robinson  &'  Cleaver — the  Linen  people. 


No.  179.  Ladies'  pure  Linen  hem- 
stitched Handkerchiefs,  hand  em- 
broidered initial,  about  12  in.  I  O /^ 
with  narrow  hem.        Per  doz.  J.^/0 

No.  12507.  Ladies'  embroidered 
initial  Handkerchiefs  on  fine  linen. 
Size  about  12^  in. 

Per  doz. 


25/- 


No.  29278.  Ladies*  embroidered 
Handkerchiefs  on  fine  linen,  j'^l/r 
Size  about  12  inches.  Per  doz.   OO/O 

No.  G46.  Ladies'  dainty  lace-edged 
Handkerchiefs  on  fine  linen,  ii^/yr 
Sizeabout  11  inches.  Perdoz.   X^/O 


Write  for  illustrated  Xmas  Gifts  List  No.  36s.  sent  Post  free. 

ROBINSON    &    CLEAVER,    Limited 

Linen  Manufacturers,   BELFAST 


cts  there  S 

and  makes  the  Garden  ZU^)?:. 
gav  all  the  vear  round  ."."^r.oTsai 


3!d  everjrwhere  for  Horticultural  purposes  id  I'ACKE  i  S  lOd.  &  1/6,  and  in 

BRANDED  &  SEALED  BAGS  :  7  lbs.,  *-;  14  lbs.  7/- ;  28 lbs..  12/-;  56  lbs.,  22/-;  1121bs.  40/- ;  Or 

dlrtrt  from  thf  Works-    Carriace  Paid  in  the  United  Kinfidnm  f^r  Cash  with  Ordertexcept  PACKETS). 


CLAY    &    S.ON. 


THE 
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Price  THREEPENCE 

Yearly  Subscription 
Inland,  17/4  :  Foreign,  17/4 


A    BEAUTIFUL   SNOWBERRY 

Heavilv  Laden  with  Clusters  of  Pure  White  Berries. 


MERRYWEATHER'S    FRUIT    TREES 

RASPBERRIES 

We  can  strongly  recontmend  the  fallowing  varieties;  order  at  once  to  avoid  disappointment. 

"THE  DEVON."  An  enormous  cropper,  the  fruit  is  large  roundly  conical, 
firm,  very  juicy  and  of  sweet  and  refreshing  flavour,  excellent  colour  and  an 
ideal  bottling  variety. 

"HAILSHAM."  One  of  the  best  autumn  fruiting  raspberries.  The  fruit  is 
very  large,  rich  crimson  colour  and  excellent  flavour  ;  a  strong  grower  and 
heavy  bearer. 

Send   for    Prices. 

H.     MERRYWEATHER    &     SONS,    LTD. 

Garden  Specialists,   SOUTHWELL,   NOTTS. 
BARR'S    CASH    CLEARANCE    SALE 

OF    SPRING    FLOWERING    BULBS 


LARGE-FLOWERED  HYACINTHS,  for  pots,  named  varieties  per  doz.(5/6 

,.  „  „  for  bedding,  Barr's  Rainbow  Mixture,  per  100  21/- 

per  doz.  3/-. 
EARLY   SINGLE  TULIPS,  100  in  Twelve  Separate  Colours.  12/6 

,,  „  splendid  Mixed  per  100  96;  per  doz.  1/4 

DOUBLE  TULIPS,  Six  each  of  Ten  Distinct  Varieties,  8/6 
MAYFLOV^ERING   DARWIN   TULIPS,   100   in   Twelve  separate  sorts,  12/6 

„  „  „  „  in  Mixture  per  ICO  9/6 ;    per  doz.  1/4 

,,  „     COTTAGE    TULIPS,    100  In    Twelve    Distinct    Lorts,    10/6 

.,  „  „  „  in  Mixture  ..  perlOOT-;  per  doz.  II- 

DAFFODILS  in  Choice  Mixture  for  Flower  Borders  per  100  12/6:   perdoz-1/9 

Splendid    Mixture   for  Naturalising  per  1,000  50/- ;    per  100  56 


BARR   &  SONS 


11.    12    &    13,    KING    STREEl, 
COVENT      GARDEN.     LONDON. 


CARNATIONS 


FOR  ANY  AND 
EVERY  PURPOSE 

LARGE  FLOWERI^Q  PLANTS  in  Gin.  rots  for  GieeDhouse  cultiviitioD.from  35/- doz. 
BORDER  CARNATIONS,  superb  stocks  for  immediate  planting,  from  15/-  doz. 
PERPETUAL     BORDER     CARNATIONS,     The    New    Hybrid,    for    immediate 
planting,  from  27/6  doz.  AIjIj"VyOOI>Il 

The  New  Hardy  Plant,  half  Pink  and  hall  Carnation,  grows  and  flowers  anywhere  from 
Spring  to  Autumn.    6  Standard  varieties  16/6  doz.     6  Novelties,  prices  3/6  &  5/-  per  plant. 

CULTURAL   BOOKLET,    POST    FPEE,6d. 

Our  fully  illustrated    descriptive  Catalogue  of  Plants  and  CAUSATION   REQUISITES 

will  1  e  gladiv  sent,  post  free,  on  request. 

When  you  think  of  Carnations  you  think  of 

The  leading  Carnation  Raisers 
and  Specialists   in   the   World. 

Dept.  4, 

HAYWARDS      HEATH 

SUSSEX. 

ORCHIDS 

Of  vigorous  habit  and  superior  constitution.      A  visit  to   our  Estafalisbnient  i»  cor- 
diullv  invited  to  inspect  our  immense  and  interesting  STOCK    RAISED  BY  THE 

PURE    CULTURE    SYSTEM 

Choice    Species,    Rare    Botanical    Specimens,     Albinos  in    warm    and   cool   sections 

also  a  speciality. 

Expert    advice  given   and    all  requisites    supplied   for   the 

good   culture   of  Orchids. 

CHARLE8W0RTH  &  CO.,  "ITe^^S'*^ 
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"THE   GARDEN"  CATALOGUE  GUIDE 


NOTICE   TO  OUR   READERS 

IN  order  to  avoid  waste  in  the  printing  of 
catalogues,  readers  are  advised  to  apply  to 
the  following  6rms  for  the  catalogues  they 
require.  We  therefore  beg  to  point  out  that  the 
under-mentioned  firms  will  be  very  pleased  to 
send  their  useful  catalogues  to  our  readers  free 
of  charge,  on  receipt  of  a  post  card. 


Rose  Specialists 


BLISHA  J.  HICKS,  M.C.,  NJl.S.,  etc. 

HURST,   BERKS. 

The  Champion   Decorative   Rose  Grower  of  England. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 


KELWAY  &  SON 

Retail  Plant  Depabtment 
LANGPORT,  SOMERSET 


Hardy  Plants 

ColourBorders 

Gladioli 


ERNEST  HUXS 
The  Rhydd  Nurseries 
Hanley  Castle 
WORCESTERSHIRE 


Herbaceous  Plants 
of  all  kinds.  Send  for 
Descriptive  Cata. 
logue.  Antirrhinums 
a  Speciality. 


J.  CHEAL  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

Nurseries 
CRAWLEY 


Landscape 
Qardeners 
Trees  and 
Shrubs,  etc. 


HARDY     AZALEAS     AND 

R.  &  G.  CUTHBERT. 

SOUTHGATE, 
IVIIDDLESEX. 

Established  1797. 


FLOWERINQ    SHRUBS 

For  planting    and 
Conservatory 
decoration. 
Catalogue  of  our 
new  and  beautiful 
varieties  post 
free. 


LAXTON  BROS. 

NOBSERIES 

BEDFORD 


Strawberries 

and 

Fruit  Trees 


PERRY'S 

Hardy  Plant  Farms 
ENFIELD,  MIDDX. 


New    Alpines 
and    Perennials. 

Complete 
Collection. 


PULHAM  &  SON 

Ndhsekies 
ELSENHAM,  ESSEX 


Garden  Craftsmen, 

Rockworkers, 

Rock,  Alpine 

and 

Herbaceous  Plants. 


J.  JEFFERIES  &  SON,  Ltd.,    Roses,   Fruit 
Royal  Nurseries, 


CIRENCESTER. 


Ornamental 
Trees. 


Seeds  and  Bulbs 


R.  H.  BATH  Ltd. 
The  Floral  Farms 
WISBECH 


Home-Grown 
Bulbs   and 
Seeds 


G.  G.  WHITELEGG  &  Co. 
The  Nurseries, 
CHISLEHURST 


Bulbs  and  Irises 
New  Catalogue 
Now  Ready, 
Post  Free  on 
Request. 


BLACKMORE  &  LANGDON 
TwERTON  Hill  Nubseby 
BATH 


Begonias 
Delphiniums 
Qloxinias 
Cyclamen,  etc. 


HENRY  ECKFORD 

Wem 

SHROPSHIRE 


Sweet  Peas  and 
Garden  Seeds 
Fertilizers 


DAWKDMS 

408,  King's  Road 

CHELSEA.  S.W. 


Gladioli  and 

Lilium    List 
Free  on  application. 


Garden    Sundries 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 
284,  BOBOUOH 
LONDON,  S.E.  1 


XL   ALL 

Trade  Insecticide  & 

only. 

Fumigants 


GARDEN  SUPPLIES,  Limited  an  Garden 

(Boundary  Chem.  Co.)  Estate, 

Cranmer  Street  and  Sport 

LIVERPOOL  Requirements 


CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Shad  Thames,  S.E.  1   and 
Bedfobd  Chambers 
CoTENT  Garden,  W.C.  2 


Merchants  and 

Manufacturers 

of  Horticultural 

Sundries, 

Fertilisers  and 

insecticides 

etc. 


BARNARDS,  Ltd. 
NORWICH 


Qarden  Espaliers 
&  Trainers.  Par- 
ticulars of  our 
Stock  on  appli- 
cation 


J.  BENTLEY,  Ltd. 
Babrow-on-Humbeb 
HULL 


Weed  Destroyers 
Lawn  Sand 
Insecticides 
Fertilizers 


G.  H.  RICHARDS 

234,  Borough 
LONDON,  S£. 


XL  ALL 

Trade  Fertilizers  and 
only.      Agricultural 
Manures 


The  New  DESTRUCTOR  CO. 

Ltd. 

Station  Road.  PERSHORE. 


Rubbish 
Destructors 


Landscape  Gardening 


WHITELEGG  &  CO. 
CHISLEHURST 

WBITE   US 


Landscape  and 
Qarden  Archi- 
tects, specialise 
In  Rock,  Water 
and  Formal 
Qardens,  etc. 


R.  WALLACE  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

The  Old  Gardens, 
TUNBRIDGE  WELLS 


Landscape  &  Garden 
Architects.  Queen 

Alexandra's    Cup    for 
Best  Rock  and  Water 
Garden.   International 
Show,  1912. 


HODSONS,  Ltd. 

58,  Castlegate, 

NOTTINGHAM, 

Have  several  good  men  available  and 
can  carry  out  any  work  promptly. 


Rocks,  Water 
or  Stone  Paved 
Gardens    and 
Qeneral 
Landscape 
Work. 


Heating  Apparatus 


C.  p.  KINNELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.       Boiler 
Greenhouse  Heating  List  No.  42, 

SouTHWABK  St.,  London.  S.E.l    Post  Free. 


H.  J.  JONES' 

Catalogue  of  his  GOLD  MEDAL  collections  of 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS,      HARDY 
PHLOX    and    MICHAELMAS    DAISIES 

now  ready.  This  contains  much  useful  information, 
also  select  list  of  other  interesting  and  popular  hardy 
subjects  for  the  garden. 

Post  free,  2d.  stamp. 

Ryecroft  Nurseries,  Lewisham,s.E.l3 


PATTISSON'S 
HORSE  (LAWN)  BOOTS 

You   will  need  boots  for  next  season. 

Why  not  have  your  old  ones  repaired  or  new  ones  made 
NOW,    AND    BE    READY   for  the   Mowing  Season  ? 

Orders  now  despatched  by  return. 

Price  Lists  from  the  Manitfactiircys  : 

H.  PATTISSON  &  Co.,  Streatham  Common,  S.W.I  6  | 


■M«^ 


WORTH  HAVING 

CAUSTIC  ALKALI— The  most  pene 
trative  liquid  Insecticide.  The  winter  wash. 
KILLS  mealv  bug  and  all  aphides,  spiders 
and  mites.  REMOVES  loose  bark,  lichen 
and  all  fungoid  growths.  One  tin  makes 
11  gallons,  ready  for  use. 

40  tins  90/-;  20  tins  45-;  10  tins  24/-;  5  tins  14  6 

CARRIAGE    PAIO. 

Wm.  WOOD  &  SON,  Ltd. 

TAPLOW,  BUCKS. 


You  can  INCREASE  your  Potato  Crop 
by  from  25  „  to  40  .   if  you   plant 

SCOTCH     SEED 
POTATOES 

We  can  sutiply  all  the  best  varieties  for 
producing  large  crops  of  good  quality. 
Most  of  the  varieties  we  offer  have  been 
specially  srown  by  ourselves  for  our 
Seed  Trade,  and  all  are  from  the  best 

potato  growing  districts. 
Send   710U'  for  our  full  list  with  prices 

Prompt   Delivery. 
Satisfaction   Guaranteed. 

Potato 
Merchants, 


THYNE  &  SON, 


DUNDEE 


TO  DAFFODIL  CONNOISSEURS 

FOUR    SPECIAL  BARGAINS. 

King  Alfred 5/6  per  doz.,  40/-  100 

Madam  de  Graaff        . .        . .      2/9  per  doz.,  18/-  100 

Glory  of  Lisse 2,'-  per  doz.,  15,-  100 

Leedsii  White  Lady    . .         . .      2  6  per  doz.,  18/-  100. 

loo  each  of  the  four  varieties  for  £4  4s.,  carriage  paid.    The 

Bulbs  are  hand  selected,  healthy,  and  true  to  name. 

J.  M.  CRAWfORD,  F.R.H.S.,  Highfield,  Barassie.ftyrshire 

I  KING'S  Acre  I 


75  Gold  Medals  and  18  Silver 
Cups  Awarded  to  our  Exhibits 
during  Seasons   1909-1920. 


m 


160    ACRES 


INCLUDING 


m 
m 
m 


FRUIT  TREES,  | 
VINES, ROSES,  I 

FOREST  AND  ORNAMENTAL  | 
TREES  AND  SHRUBS,  ALPINE  1 
AND  HERBACEOUS   PLANTS    I 

m 
m 

New  Catalogues,  containing  much  use-         p 
ful  information,  free  upon  application.         ^ 

m 

Kings   Acre   Nurseries  I 
HEREFORD.     ^'^-  i 
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WATERERS'  RHODODENDRONS,  Azaleas, 

Rare  Sliruhs.  Japanese  Cherries,  Maples,  and  Chinese  subjects, 
—John  Watereb.  Sons  &  Crisp,  Ltd.,  The  Nurseries 
Bagshot.  Surrey. 

WATERERS'  VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER 

SEEDS,  Scotch  grown  seed  Potatoes. 

WATERERS'  ALPINE  AND  HERBACEOUS 

PLANTS,  in  the  new  and  leading  varieties  of  Delphiniums, 
Phloxes,  Irises. 


WATERERS'      FRUIT      TREES. 


Magni- 


ficent   stock    of    250,000    trees.    Prospective    purchasers 
are  invited  to  select  personally  at  Twyford  Nurseries. 

WATERERS'    ROSES.  —  Superb    Stock.  — 

John  Waterer,  Sons  &  Crisp,  Ltd.,  Twyford.  Berks. 


GREENHOUSE  PAINTING  AND   GLAZING 

— "  VITROLITB  "  superior  to  White  Lead  Paint,  25/-  per 
gall.  Cans  extra.  "  Plastine,"  supersedes  Putty,  44/-  per 
cwt. — Full  particulars  from  Walter  Carson  &  Sons,  Grove 
Works,  Battersea.    Agents  throughout  the  Country. 

WELLS'  CHRYSANTHEMUM  CATALOGUE 

now  ready.  Post  free  on  application. — W.  Wells  and 
Co.,  Chrysanthemum  Nurseries,  Meratham,  Surrey. 


THE  GARDEN  DOCTOR  :   Plants  in  Health 

and  Disease,  by  F.  J.  Chittenuen.  V.M.H.,  freely  illustrated 
7/t5  net,  by  post  8/-.  A  Prospectus  of  this  practical  book 
will  be  sent  post  free  on  application  to  The  Manager. 
"CorNTRT  Life,"  Ltd..  20,  Tavistock  Street.  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  2. 


DUCKS,     GEESE     AND      TURKEYS,      by 

Will  Hooley,  F.Z.S.,  F.B.S.A. — A  copy  of  this  helpful  booklet 
on  the  breeding,  feeding  and  fattening  of  Ducks,  Geese  and 
Turkeys,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  lid.  addressed 
to  The  Manager,  "  Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


RARE  SHRUBS,  including  Himalayan  and 

Cliinese  Rliododendrons,  Alpines  (pot  grown).  Herbaceous 
piants.  Bulbs,  etc.  Write  for  Catalogues,  G.  Redthe, 
Keston,  Kent. 


THE  DOG  :    MAN'S  FIRMEST   FRIEND — 

How  to  choose  and  care  for  liini.  by  A.  Croxtou  Smith. 
A  copy  of  ttiis  helpful  booklet  on  the  housing,  breeding, 
feeding,  and  care  of  dogs  will  be  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of 
lid.,  addressed  to  The  Manager,  CouNTKr  Life,  Ltd.,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


SAXIFRAGA      IRVINGI — 1/6      and      2/6, 

burseriana  sulphurea.  A.M.  3  -.  griesbachii  1/6,  media  1/6. 
Phlox  Douglasi  1/-,  Anemone  vernalis  1/-,  Pyrola  rotunditolia 
1,-,  Campanula  Kewensis  1,-,  pulla  9d.  Cypripedium  calceoius 
2/6,  Acantholimon  venustum  2/6.  R.  Tucker  &  Sons, 
Nurserymen,  Oxford. 

FOOKS       ON      GARDENING,      BOTANY, 

Natural  History,  Travel,  Sport,  etc..  for  Sale  at  reduced 
prices.    Lists  free. — F.  G.  Lawson,  20,  The  Crescent,  Truro. 

WAKELEY'S  PATENTED  HOP  MANURE. 

— The  only  reliable  and  complete  substitute  for  Stable 
manure.     See  advt.  on  p.  viii. 

BURBAGE   ROSES   on  Pedigree   Stocks.— 

1,000  varieties  grown.  List  of  "The  Hundred  Best  Roses," 
post  free. — The  Buebaqe  NUESERrES,  Nr.  Hinckley, 
Leicestershire.  Establislied  1773.  (Manager,  G.  Geaet, 
P.E.H.S.) 

SPLENDID    YELLOW     FIBROUS     LOAM 

Pure  Leaf  Mould,  Coarse  Sand,  each  5/-  per  sack.  Prepared 
Compost,  6/6:  Cocoanut  Fibre,  6/6  per  sack.  Ealnit,  U  lbs. 
3  9 — W.  Herbert  ifr  Co.,  Hob  Exchange,  London,  S.E  , 


BARR'S  Cash  CLEARANCE  SALE  of  BULBS.  SUTTON'S  SEEDS.— An  unbroken  chain  of 

success  during  1020.  23  gold  medals,  and  4  special  awards. 
Premier  honours  for  every  extiibit  staged  at  the  leading  shows. 
SUTTON  &  SONS,  THE  KING'S  SEEDSMEN,  BEADING. 


WINTER  and  SPRING  -  FLOWERING.  including 
H.vacintlis,  Daflodills,  Tulips.  Irises,  Polyanthus  Narcissi,  etc.. 
for  pots  and  outdoors.  All  selected  bulbs  in  fine  condition 
at  greatly  reduced  prices.  List  on  application. — Barr  and 
SONS.  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 2. 


PERPETUAL  CARNATIONS  ILLUSTRATED 

— A  tliorouglUy  practical  and  well-illustrated  book  on  these 
beautiful  and  popular  flowers,  written  by  Laurence  J.  Cook, 
Is  now  ready.  Price  2/6  net,  postaj^c  4d.  extra.  It  is 
published  at  the  offices  of  "Country  Life,"  Ltd.,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


FRUIT    GROWING    FOR     BEGINNERS 

By  F.  W.  Harvey.  140  pages.  40  illustratioDS.  2/6  net ; 
cloth  3/6  net ;  postage  4<1.  extra.— Published  at  the  Offices 
of  "  Country  Life,"  Ltd  ,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden   W.C.  2. 


THE  DOUGLAS  CLOVES.— Our    wonderful 

new  straiu  of  Hardy  Border  Clove  Carnation  has  been  the 
sensation  of  the  1920  shows.  Rigid  stems,  perfect  of  calyx, 
glorious  scent !  They  do  f!;randly  lu  any  part  of  Great 
Britain.  Catalogue  free  to  intending  purchasers.  Seed 
2/6  and  5/-.— J.  DOUGLAS,  Great  Bookham. 

JAMES   GRAY,  LTD.,    Buildeis  of  Conser- 

vatorles.  Greenhouses,  etc.,  and  Heating  Engineers,  Danveis 
Street,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W.  3.  Wire  :  Gray,  Kensington  9( , 
Telephone  :  Kensington,  90  &  i>' 


SEWAGE      DISPOSAL      FOR      COUNTRY 

HOUSES. — No  emptying  of  cesspools  ;  a  perfect  fertilizer  ; 
no  solids  ;  no  npen  filters  ;  perfectly  automatic  ;  everything 
underground.  State  particulars. — William  Beattie,  8, 
Lower  Grosvenor  Place,  Westminster. 


THE   CULTURE  OF  THE   CHRYSAN- 

THEMU3I. — For  exhibition,  decoration,  cut  flower,  and 
market,  by  W.  Wells,  freely  illustrated.  2s.  6d.  net ;  in  cloth. 
.3s.  Od.  net ;  by  post,  6d.  extra,  A  copy  of  this  heipfui 
book  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  remittance  addressed  to  The 
MaiiRger.  Country  Life,  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W,C.  2. 


IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCING  for  gardens 

tree  guards,  gates,  arches,  espaliers,  rose  stakes,  and  orna- 
mental garden  iron  and  wire  work  of  every  description.  Send 
for  Illustrated  catalogue.  Also  kennel  railing  and  poultry 
fencing.  Ask  for  separate  lists. — Boulton  &  Paul,  Ltd., 
Manufacturers,  Norwich. 


CHOICE  NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.     Our 

New  Catalogue,  including  splendid  novelties  for  1921;  nlso 
New  Pelargoniums,  Dahlias,  etc.,  is  now  ready.  Post  free  on 
application. — J.  W.  Cole  &  Son,  Chrysanthemum  Nurseries, 
Peterborough. ^ 


ROCK     GARDEN     PLANTS.  — Where 

and  in  What  Soils  to  Plant  Them.  A  useful  guide  to 
garden  lovers,  with  catalogue,  48  pages  post  free. — 
G.  R.  Pmpps,  Alpine  Nursery,  Barnham,  Bognor. 

CULTIVATION      WITH       MOVABLE 

FR.\MES. — A  calendar  of  operations  showing  liow  to  increase 
your  garden  produce,  by  Herbert  Cowley  (Editor  of  The 
Garden).  9d,  net ;  by  post  lid. — Published  at  the  Offices 
of  Country  Life,  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street  Covent  Garden, 
W.C.  2. 

RIVERS'   FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES,  VINES, 

Figs,  Oranges  and  Orchard  House  trees  are  of  Srst-class 
quality,  and  a  large  and  select  stock  Is  always  on  view. 
Inspection  invited.  Price  list  post  free  on  application. — 
Thos.  Eitbes  &  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Sawbridgen  orth,  Herts 

WH.   DUNCAN   TUCKER   &  SONS,  LTD., 

Lawrence  Road,  South  Tottenham,  N.  15. — Conservatories, 
Winter  Gardens.  Vineries,  Peach  Houses,  Portable  Build- 
ings, etc. 


STORING    VEGETABLES    AND    FRUITS: 

with  chapters  on  "  Drving  in  the  Oven  and  by  the  Kitchen 
Fire,"  By  Herbert  Cowley  (Editor  of  The  Qarden).  9d. 
net,  by  post,  lid. — Published  at  the  Offices  of  "  Codntry 
LIPB,"  Ltd,,  20.  Tavistock  Street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 


LAXTONS'  FRUIT  TREES,  SMALL  FRUITS 

AND  STRAWBERRIES.  New  catalogue,  containing 
novelties,  mati.s.  Hints  on  piantiuij  an  I  prunin,',  2d. — 
Laxton  Brothers,  Bedford. 


\OW    IS    ■rilK.    TLMi:    T(l    PLANT 

KELWAY     COLOUR      BORDERS.   —  Are 

you  conteTtt  with  your  herbaceous  border,  or  have  you 
l^Iank  unnecessary  gaps,  or  colours  that  clash?  If  so, 
write  to  KELWAY'S.  They  will  plan  a  border  of  any 
shape  or  size.  There  is  a  special  fascination  about  their 
colour  schemes  that  charms  with  each  successive  month — 
a  tianiing  blaze  of  colour  from  gold  through  red  and  russet 
tu  purjile.  touehed  here  and  there  with  silvery  blue  and  white. 
-   Kki.way   ct   Son.   The   Royal   Horticulturists,    Langport. 

SdnHT^t't. 

DOBBIE  &  CO.,  LTD.,  ROYAL  SEEDSMEN, 

T:;dinljurgb.  will  send  a  copy  of  their  1021  Catalogue  and  Guide 
to  Gardening,  free,  if  this  paper  Ls  mentioned. 

McDOUG  ALL'S     WINTER     WASH.  —  Un- 

rivalled  for  cleansing  fruit  trees  from  moss  and  lichen  ;  also 
destroys  fungoid  spores  hibernating  insects,  and  effectively 
checks  the  terrible  ravages  of  canker.  1  gall,  drums,  to 
make  80  gal!,  wash,  133.  6d.  each  ;  quarts,  43.  6d.  ;  pints, 
2s.  9d.  From  Seedsmen,  Ironmongers,  etc.  Send  for 
special  leaflet. — McDouGALL  EROS.,  Ltd.,  Port  Street, 
Manche<5ter. 

McDOUGALL'i   ««  FUMERS  "  &    INSECTI- 

CIDE  **  Sheets  "  for  greenhouse  fumigation  ;  safe,  effective 
and  economical.  Sold  by  all  Seedsmen,  Ironmongers,  etc. — 
MrDouoALL  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Port  Street,  Manchester, 


ROCKERY     PLANTS     SPECIALITY.— List 

free. — TERRY  Lee,  16,  Morden  Road.  Stecliford,  Birmingham. 

WALLACE'S      GOLD       MEDAL       IRISES 

should  be  planted  now.  Our  unique  publication,  Irises  and 
Iris  Gardens,  free  on  application. 

WALLACE'S  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  AND 

ALPINE    RHODODENDRONS    AND     AZALEAS.      New 

lists  free. 

WALLACE'S  LILIES,  TULIPS,  EREMURUS, 

C.alochorti,  Narcissus,  Hyacinths,  Crocus,  etc.  Our  catalogue 
of  these  is  ready,  free  on  application. — R,  WALLACE  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  The  Old  Gardens,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

HOME  MADE  PICKLES.  By  Anne  Amateur. 

The  second  edition  of  tills  popular  booklet  is  now  on 
sale,  9d.  net,  by  post  lid. — "CODNTRY  Life,"  Offices, 
20,  Tavistock,  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 2. 

HOCKEY,  GOLF,  CROQUET  AND  LAWN 

Tennis.  Invahiaole  booklets  on  these  pastimes,  by  authori- 
tative writers,  are  puhiished  at  the  oflBces  of  "Country 
Life,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.2, 
9d.  each,  by  post  lid. 

BIRDS'   BATHS,  GARDEN    VASES,  SUN- 

DIALS,  NESTING  BOXES.  Catalogue  (No.  4)  free.  — 
MOORTON,  6,  Thornton  Avenue,  Chlswlck. 


THE    ROCK   GARDEN Now   Ready,   the 

2iid  Edition  of  this  popular  book  by  E.  H.  Jenkins,  7s.  6d. 
net,  by  post  8s.  Beautifully  illustrated.  Published  at  the 
offices  of  "  Country  Lifb,"  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 

FURS,  extremely  handsome,  ^15  15s.  set  ; 

genuine  undyed,  skunk  shade,  real  skins,  large  wrap  stole, 
liillow  muff :  recently  new,  guaranteed  perfect.  Accept 
H  ITs.  6d.  Splendid  bargain  ;  approval  willingly. — Write. 
Box  6,  CO  THE  i;.\RDEN.  20,  Tavistock  Street.  Covent  Garden. 
Loudon,  W.C. 


POULTRY  FEEDING,  by  WILL  HOOLEY, 

F  Z  S.,  F,BS..A.  A  copv  of  tliis  practical  booklet  on  the 
most  economical  methods  of  feeding  poultry  will  be  sent 
post  free  on  receipt  of  lid.  addressed  to  Tlie  Manager, 
"  COUNTRY  Life,"  Ltd..  20  Tavistock  Street.  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.2. 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  RED  CARNATION,  LORD  LAMBOURNE 

Award  of  Merit  Royal  Horticuttural  Society.       The  finest  deep  red  Perpetual  Carnation  for  tliis  dat»-  ;  orilt-rs  booked  now 

for  spring  delivery  with  WHI  ft  P£ARL   (the  fiiit-st  of  all   whites),  LADY  INVEKFORTH,  the  largest,  sweetest   .^ainion. 

b.-thlLA  GR^ER   improved  Fire  Glow.  MRS.  R.  GERRI3H.  the  new  apricot  colour. 

The  set  of  five  for  31  '6.  carriage  paid. 

Special  offer  of  twelve  Flowering  Plants,  old  favourite  varietit^.-i,  in  .'lin.  pots,  for  31   6.  lairi.ig--  paiil. 

STUART  LOW  &  CO.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  Middlesex 


LARGE     FRL'iriNG   BUSHES  i  iR 

"SEABROOKS      BLACK"     CURRANT 

3  feet  high,  at  10/6  per  dozen. 

10  feet  high    LIME   TREES,    1/3  each. 

ONE  VE.AR  SCOTCH  H\SD   SORTED  EVEN  S.^MPLE 

ECLIPSE  SEED  POTATOES,  15/- per cwt. 

larders  over  £2  carnacie  paid.  C.W.O. 

E.KING,  IXfSIS.  W.  Ashling,  CHICHESTER 


PLANTING   SEASON. 


GEO.    JACKMAN   &  SON, 

WOKING  NURSERIES, 
SURREY. 

{Established  over  a  Century  ) 
Invite  inspection  of  theii  large  an;l  varied  stock  of      J 

ORNAMENTAL     TREES     AND     SHRUBS. 
ROSES,   CLIMBERS. 
FRUIT  AND  FOREST  TREES. 
HERBACEOUS     AND     ALPINE     PLANTS. 

200  Acres  of  Stock  to  select  from. 
Catalogues  free  on  Application. 


CLEARANCE  OFFER 

ANCHUSA    Dropmore  and   Opal 
ACHILLEA   Perry's  White 
ERIGERON   Quakeress 

,,  B.    Ladhams 

,,  Antwerpia 

,,  Asa  Gray 

All  at  8/-  do2.  C.W.(J.    20  -  orders  Carr.  paid. 

.\  quantity  of  Poterium    Obtusatum,  18/-  doz. 
Delphinium  The  Alake,   24-    ,, 
Incarvillea   Brevipes,     15-    ,, 

CASH  WITH  <_lElii:];. 

J.    KELLEY, 

Garden  Architect  and  Specialist,  CRIEFF,    N.B. 


Advice   given  on  all    matters   appertaining  to 

LANDSCAPE   GARDENING 

and     Estate      Improvements. 


FRUIT  TREES 

AND     ROSES. 

PROMPT  DELIVERY  can   now  be 
given.    Price  Lists  free. 


Dept. 


W.SEABROOK&  SONS,  Ltd. 

Fruit  Tree  Specialists. 
CHELMSFORD. 


^ 
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Fine  Pyramids  and  Standards  of 

COX'S    ORANGE 

and  ALL  THE    BEST  APPLES 
PEARS,    PLUMS,    Etc. 


Co  o'^rtfeTo  o^ 
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FRUIT  TREES ""''  ^''*''' 

■^""l'  xo^"'"'"*'  BEST  VARIETIES 

APPLES,   PEARS,    PLUMS,    CHERRIES 

Standards,  Pyramids,  Bushes,  Dwarf    Trained,  etc. 

APRICOTSi      Dwarf  trained,  in  variety. 

BLAoKBER  nl  ESi     Parsley-Ieaved  and  Wilson  Junior,  the  best. 

^DARC         Standards,    John    Downie,    Dartmouth,   etc.,    free    bearing 
■       ornamental,  and  fruit  splendid  for  Jellies,  etc. 

CURRANTS.      Black,  Red  and  White,  fine  bushes. 
GOOSEBERRIES.     Good  trees  of  all  the  best. 
LOGAN  BERRY.      Extra  fine  canes  of  the  true  thing. 
NUTS  &  FILBERTS,      strong  bushes  of  leading  kinds. 
PEACHES   &    NECTARINES.   Dwarf  traned,  for  walls 
RASPBERRIES.     Good  transplanted,  well-rooted  canes. 
Specia!  Quotations  for  above,  also  Flowering  Shrubs,  etc.,  on  application. 


^ 


COX'S   ORANGE,  the  finest  of  all  Dessert  Apples. 


WOOD  &  INGRAM 


NURSERIES, 

HUNTINGDON 


^o^^?^9^<?^''^^^^^l^  *C,°oiw$c3'o 
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As      the     present     issue      completes     Vol. 
LXXXIV.    we  are  presenting  a  general 
index     together    with    a  title-page    and 
V  frontispiece,     suitable     for   binding    the 
■  numbers  for  the  whole  year.       At  one 
time    The    G.\rden    was    bound    in    half-yearly 
volumes,   but   this  was  dropped  in  1006  in  favour 
of  the  yearly  volume.      It  is  interesting  to  record 
that  The   Garden  has    been    established   almost 
fifty  years.     1 1  was  founded  by  William  Robinson 
in    November,    1871,    and    the    first  volume  was 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  John  Claudius  Loudon. 
New    Year's    Number. — Preparations   are  now 
being   made    for   special   issues   of   The    Garden 
for    the    New    Year.        Our    next    issue,     dated 
January  i,  will  make  its  appearance  in  attractive 
•coloured     covers      of     beautiful 
annuals.       Among   the   specially 
written  and  authoritative  articles 
in  the  course  of  preparation  for 
this  issue  are:     "  Restoring  the 
Garden     with     Annuals,"      by        j 
•Gertrude  Jekyll,  V.M.H.  ;    "  Re- 
making  Lawns   from   Seed,"    by        \ 
W.    Dallimore,   specially   written        i 
ifor   those   who   have   broken   up        ! 
their  lawns  during  the  war  and 
are    now    seeking    advice    as    to        -^    '^ 
-the     best     means     of     restoring  ;•     ■« 

them  ;  "  Re-planning  the  Vege- 
table Garden,"  by  A.  E.  Burgess, 
Horticultural  Superintendent  to 
•the  Surrey  County  Council  : 
"  How  to  Apply  Lime,"  by 
C.  A.  Jardine  ;  "  Antirrhinums," 
iby  T.  W.  Briscoe ;  "  Pot  Mari- 
golds,"  by  W.  Cuthbertson, 
V.M.H.  ;  "  Sweet  Peas  for  r92r," 
by  Norman  Lambert ;  "  Flowers 
Attractive  to  Butterflies,"  by 
Samuel  Pope  ;  and  "  ,\nnuals 
for  the  Unhealed  Greenhouse," 
•with  illustrations  of  Petunias, 
Stocks  and  aimual  Larkspurs. 

Forcing      Rhutarb.  —  It     is 
thought    by    many   that    to    get 
Rhubarb  early  it  is  essential  to 
.have  a  high  temperature.     This  is  altogether  wrong, 
for  anyone  who  has  a  cellar  or  similar  place  where 
the  temperatrure  is  from  55°  to  60°  can  be  successful 
with    this   welcome   subject.     The   roots   may   be 
placed  close  together  and  soil  worked  among  them, 
giving  them  an  occasional  watering.     It  is  desirable 
to  dig  up   the  roots  some  time  before   they   are 
required  for  forcing  and  leave   them  exposed  to 
the  frost.     Treated  this  way  they  will  be  found 
to   break    into    growth    quicker    and    give    better 
tresults  than  if  they  are  forced  as  soon  as  dug  up. 
With    the    shortage    of    Apples    an    early  supply 


will     be     more    than    ever    appre- 
the    early   months    of  the  coming 


of     Rhubarb 
ciated    during 
year. 

Omphalodes  cappadocica.— No  one  who  delights 
in  the  clear  blue  of  0.  verna  and  who  can  afford 
it  conditions  similar  to  those  which  suit  the  latter 
should  be  without  this  lovely  Navelwort.  In 
any  well  drained  vegetable  loam,  preferably  in 
the  partial  shade  of  thin  woodland,  0.  cappa- 
docica will  thrive  abundantly,  and  though  it  does 
not  creep  with  the  vigour  of  the  commoner  species, 
it  soon  forms  good  clumps,  and  will  increase  by 
self-sown  seeds.  The  flowers  are  about  half 
an  inch  in  diameter,  borne  on  6-inch,  loosely 
branched,  elegant  sprays.  In  the  bud  they  are 
a  pretty  rosy  purple,  which,  with  the  expanding 
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IN      WINTER      DRESS. 


of  the  blossoms,  changes  to  an  exquisite  turquoise, 
which  finally  is  merged  into  a  blue  of  a  cool, 
untarnished  azure. 

Frost  in  the  Garden. — Winter  landscapes 
and  snow  scenes  always  receive  plenty  of  attention 
from  the  painter  and  photographer,  but  one  does 
not  hear  so  much  of  the  attractive  side  of  the 
touch  of  winter  in  the  special  domain  of  the 
gardener.  This  may  be  due  partly  to  the  fickle- 
ness of  our  climate  which  makes  it,  as  a  rule,  a 
rather  uncertain  and  transient  feature,  and  partly 
to  the  fact  that  one's  appreciation  of  the  sudden 


appearance  in  beauty  of  a  previously  unnoticed 
tree  may  be  somewhat  marred  by  the  destruction 
wrought  upon  some  favourite  plant.  The  object 
of  this  note  is  to  draw  attention  to  the 
more  detailed  and  deUcate  work  of  a  heavy 
white  frost.  The  latter  deposits  crystals  on  spines 
hairs,  leaf-margins,  and  slender  branches,  giving  a 
beauty  of  form  to  structures  which  might  other- 
wise not  be  noticed  at  all,  adding  afresh  charm  to 
plants  and,  particularly,  to  feathery  leaved  trees, 
and  forming  a  foil  which  throws  into  bright 
relief  the  fruits  on  certain  berry-bearing 
shrubs. — A..  E.  S. 

A    Beautiful    Snowberry. — .A.    large    fruiting 

Snowberry     under   the    name   of   Symphoricarpus 

raceniosus   macrocarpa  has  been  fairly  frequently 

exhibited      at     autumn     shows. 

It     is     an    extremely    beautiful 

Snowberry     (see    illustration   on 

the     front       cover),       and     the 

.  ■-  panicles   are    so    heavily     laden 

>S         with     clusters    of     pure     white 

fruits  that  the  shoots   are  borne 

down  with  the  weight. 

Burning  Rubbisll. — Wherever 
possible,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
keep  a  sm.ouldering  heap  going, 
particularly  through  the  winter 
months,  so  that  all  dead  material 
cut  from  the  beds  and  borders, 
tree-prunings  and  weeds  when 
not  too  wet  may  be  burned.  It 
does  away  with  unsightly  heaps 
which  will  soon  accumulate  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  while 
the  ashes  are  excellent  manure 
for  most  crops,  but  they  should 
be  kept  in  heaps  until  required, 
for  if  scattered  about  they 
lose  many  of  their  valuable 
properties. 

"Our    Christmas    Bush."— 

On  page  633  Mr.  Walter  S.  Camp- 
bell,   Rosebay,   Sydney,   N.S.W., 
writes  on  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting   and   cherished    plants   of 
.\ustralia.       Mr.     Campbell   is   a 
retired   Director    of    Agriculture    for    New   South 
Wales  and  a  subscriber  to  The  Garden  since  the 
early  'seventies. 

Mr.  Horace  J.  Wright. — The  many  friends  of 
Mr.  Horace  J.  Wright  will  be  interested  to  hear 
that  he  is  now  setting  up  as  a  seedsman  anij 
nurseryman,  his  address  being  Lidlington,  Ampthill. 
Beds.  At  one  time  Mr.  Horace  J.  Wright  was 
Secretary  to  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society  and 
the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Horticiil:iire.  We 
wish  him  every  success  in  his  new  sphere  of 
activities. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

{The    Editor    is    not    responsible  for   the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 


"  THE  GARDEN  "  AS  A  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

T  WAS  delighted  to  read  a  charming  little 
Editorial  Note  under  the  above  heading  in 
The  Garden  of  December  4.  So  good  do  I  think 
the  idea  that  I  am  ordering  The  Garden  for  1921 
to  be  sent  to  a  friend  who  hitherto  has  been  chiefly 
interested  in  books  and  bob-tailed  sheepdogs, 
antiques  and  goats.  About  a  year  ago  she  wrote 
saying :  "  Have  you  read  Reginald  Farrer's 
gardening  books  ?  "  More  recently  she  has  taken 
to  asking  have  I  got  Tchihatchewia  isatidea,  .or 
could  I  send  her  a  slip  of  Jankaea,  or  a  pinch  of 
seed  of  Victoria  Regia  or  what  not.  Excellent 
signs  all  !  And  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  year 
of  The  Garden  will  make  that  friend  at  once  a 
gardener  for  life  and  a  friend  for  longer.  I  never 
make  resolutions  at  New  Year.  I  gave  up  the  habit 
years  ago,  together  with  the  habit  of  start- 
ing diaries.  But  each  Christmas,  for  three  or 
four  weeks  before  the  great  festival  of 
disbursement,  I  cannot  help  thinking  what 
a  good  plan  it  would  be  to  begin  in 
January  to  collect  Christmas  gifts  against 
the  arrival  of  December.  One  could  get 
those  jolly  little  presents,  each  just  exactly 
suited  to  the  receiver,  that  one  can  pick  up 
promiscuously  at  one's  leisure,  and  can 
never  find  by  going  to  shops  and  buying 
in  cold  blood.  I  have  never  been  so 
Joolish  as  even  to  resolve  to  put  the  plan 
into  practice.  It  would  certainly  peter 
out  somewhere  about  February  17  like  the 
diaries  and  New  Year  resolutions. 
Therefore,  I  am  grateful  to  the  Editor  of 
The  G.\rden  for  giving  me  one  reallv 
good  idea  during  the  Great  Quandary 
which  surges  over  Christendom  during 
the  latter  half  of  December.  I  hope  that 
many,  many  folk  will  take  the  Editor's 
advice  and  give  "The  Garden  as  a 
Christmas  gift,"  for  not  only  will  they  be 
giving  "  Fifty-two  reminders  of  friend- 
ship," but  the  widened  circle  of  readers 
will  inevitably  be  a  good  thing  for 
nurserymen  and  the  horticultural  trade 
generally.  Now  it  may  happen  that 
readers  of  this  paper,  on  seeing  the 
title,  "  The  Garden  as  a  Christmas  Gift," 
may  say  to  themselves  :  "  Ha  !  "  or  "Ho  !  " 
"  the  very  thing  to  give  Cousin 
Eustace,"  or  whoever  it  may  be.  And 
then,  on  second  thoughts,  the  reader  yellow 
may  remember  that  Cousin  Eustace 
is  already  a  subscriber'  to  this  paper — has  been 
for  years  and  years.  All  the  more  reason,  then. 
why  you  should  not  insult  him  with  a  pipe-rack 
or  defraud  him  with  a  box  of  chocolates,  or  bote 
him  with  a  pretty  calendar  with  Longfellow 
displayed  over  its  365  days.  Give  your  kind 
relations  and  friends  things  for  their  gardens 
A  trowel,  a  plant,  bulbs,  a  greenhouse,  a  ton  of 
rocks,  a  book,  something,  anything  for  the  garden. 
If  you  give  bulbs  or  plants  you  give  a  permanent 
present  which  may  come  up  year  after  year  as  a 
reminder  of  the  giver.  The  practice  of  plant- 
giving  at  Christmas  seems  to  have  occurred  to 
extraordinarily  few  folk,  but  where  it  is  practised 
it  always  seems  to  give  the  greatest  pleasure — 
and  pleasure  of  the  right  sort.  Then  why  should 
not  plants  and  other  garden  gifts  be  employed 
as  birthday  and  wedding  presents  ?  In  the  case 
of  weddings  there  is,  I  admit,  a  certain  amount 
of  difficulty,  at  any  rate,  among  folk  who  select 
their  presents  with  one  eye  on  the  subsequent 
"  list  of  presents  "  in  the  local  Press.     "  From  the 


bride's  father,  drawing-room  suite "  looks 
better  than,  say,  "  4  dozen  H.P.  Roses  and  three 
loads  of  manure,"  and  such  items  as  (almost) 
"  silver  cake  dish,"  "  silver  mounted  decanter  " 
(it  is  extraordinary'  what  a  little  silver  they  can 
crowd  on  to  a  decanter  ')  or  even  "  plated  crumb 
scoop  "  cut  a  better  dash  among  the  "  costly  " 
and  numerous  crowd  than  say,  "  sack  of  lawn  sand." 
"  Aspidistras  in  pots "  or  even  "  collection  of 
Michaelmas  Daisies."  No :  perhaps  when  lists 
are  published,  horticultural  gifts  must  be  ruled 
out  except  for  folk  of  exceptional  hardihood. 
But  for  Christmas  and  for  birthdays  plants  and 
garden  sundries  of  all  sorts  have  much  to  commend 
them.  I  think  they  need  only  be  suggested  to 
prospective  givers  of  gifts  for  the  idea  to  catch 
on  like  wildfire. — Clarence    Elliott. 

DUTCH    IRISES. 

TF  Mr.  Jacob's  question  on  page  606  is  meant  to 

suggest  that  time  of  flowering  is  for  the  gardener 

a  more  useful  guide  to  specific  difference  than  some 


JASMIXE  OVER  A   COTTAGE   DOORWAY    FACING 

peculiarity  of  structure,  then  I  entirely  disagree 
with  him.  No  magnifying  glass  is  needed  to  see 
the  inch  long  perianth  tube  that  separates  the 
flower  from  the  ovary  in  Iris  tingitana  and  Iris 
filifolia.  It  is  obvious  to  the  casual  observer. 
Moreover,  every  gardener  knows  that  in  years 
when  our  climate  is  a  little  more  erratic  than  usual, 
endless  examples  occur  of  plants  that  flower  out 
of  their  usual  sequence.  Again,  if  Mr.  Jacob  will 
take  the  trouble  to  look  up  the  authorities,  I  think 
he  wUl  find  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Iris 
hispanica.  If  a  botanical  name  is  to  stand,  a  plant 
must  have  been  first  and  adequately  described 
under  that  name  and  no  such  adequate  definition 
of  Iris  hispanica  has  ever  been  published  It  is 
true  that  in  1640  Parkinson  in  his  "  Herbal,"  page 
258,  describes  shortly  a  number  of  varieties  of  his 
Iris  bulbosa  minor  sive  angustifolia  hispanica,  but 
after  the  time  of  Linnaeus,  the  first  mention  of 
Iris  hispanica  is  a  mere  statement  in  Steudel's 
"  Nomenclator  of  1S21,"  that  it  is  a  garden 
synonym   for  Iris   Xiphium.      In   a   mountainous 


country  situated  in  the  latitude  of  Spain,  it  is  no 
surprise  to  find  great  climatic  variations  and,  when 
we  remember  that  L'.pain  contains  the  only  places 
in  Europe  where  camels  have  run  wild  and  where- 
the  Date  Palm  thrives,  and  also  lofty  plateaux  and 
mountain  ranges,  where  the  cold  is  intense,  we 
can  easily  understand  that  there  is  likely  to  be 
considerable  variation  among  the  forms  of  the  same 
species  of  plant  growing  in  different  localities  and 
at  dift'erent  levels.  This  explanation  accounts  for 
the  difference  to  which  I  drew  attention  in  an 
earlier  note  between  the  large  and  early  flowering 
1.  Xiphium  pr^ecox  and  late  flowering  mountain 
forms  which  have  been  described  as  serotina. 
1  rises  also  do  undoubtedly  vary  in  colour  in  the  same 
species  and  it  would  be  just  as  logical  to  give  a 
different  specific  name  to  the  yellow  and  to  the 
purple  forms  of  I.  Chamaeiris  or  to  make  each  of 
the  innumerable  colour  forms  of  I.  pumila  into  a 
distinct  species  as  to  deny  that  the  yellow  lusitanica 
from  Portugal  or  the  blue  precox  from  Southern 
Spain  are  merely  local  forms  of  one  and  the  same 
species.  Mr.  Jacob  seems  to  attempt  to 
derive  some  comfort  from  Mr.  van* 
Tubergen's  article  in  a  recent  number  and 
claims  that  it  supports  his  accuracy,  but, 
if  he  will  read  that  article  carefully,  I  think 
he  will  find  that  it  is  there  stated  that  most 
of  the  so-called  Dutch  Irises  arose  from 
crosses  between  the  lusitanica  and  pra^cox 
forms  of  Iris  Xiphium,  of  which  hispanica 
is  a  garden  synonym.  If  any  further 
refutation  of  his  accuracy  is  wanted,  it  is 
to  be  found  in  Mr.  van  Tubergen's  own 
catalogues,  where  both  lusitanica  and. 
pracox  are  listed  under  the  heading  of  Iris 
hispanica  !  I  n  face  of  these  facts.  1  do  not 
see  how  either  Mr.  Jacob  or  Mr.  van. 
Tubergen  can  maintain  that  the  so-called 
Dutch  Irises  "  have  not  a  drop  of 
hispanica  blood."  After  all,  it  is  merely  a 
question  of  names,  but  I  cannot  see  any 
justification  for  giving  the  svmonym 
hispanica  to  some  of  the  forms  of  I. 
Xiphium  and  refusing  at  the  same  time 
to  give  it  to  others.  My  sole  object  in 
writing  my  former  note  on  this  subject 
^  was  to  point  out  that,  with  few  exceptions, 

of  which  1.  tingitana  is  obviously  one 
parent,  these  Dutch  Irises  owe  nothing  to- 
the  influence  of  any  other  species  than  I. 
Xiphium.  Another  statement  of  Mr. 
Jacob,  with  which  1  cannot  agree,  is  that 
there  can  be  a  horticultin-al  as  well  as  a 
botanical  name  of  a  plant.  I  will  grant 
him  that  a  plant  often  masquerades  in  our 
t-..^ST.  gardens  under  a  -nTong  name  but,  because 
some  nurser\Tnan  put  I.  Xiphium 
praecox  into  his  catalogue  as  I.  filifolia,  are  we  to- 
continue  to  use  that  name  when  the  real  species  is 
known  to  exist  and  to  be  totally  distinct  from  any 
form  of  I.  Xiphium  ?  Botanists  do  not  change 
names  merely  for  the  fun  of  the  thing  or  for  the 
benefit  of  the  makers  of  labels,  but  because  they 
are  convinced  that  some  advance  in  our  knowledge 
necessitates  the  change  and  we  gardeners  must  be 
prepared  to  acquiesce  in  the  change  and  to  adopt 
the  new  name. — W.   R.  Dykes. 

A    SIMPLE    SLUG     TRAP. 

/^NE  of  the  simplest  and  most  efficacious  traps 
for  slugs  is  any  piece  of  old  wood  laid  down 
in  their  haunts.  It  is  all  the  better  if  it  is  of 
some  thickness,  and  if  the  underside  that  is  next 
the  earth  is  half  rotton.  A  chunk  of  wood  4  inches 
thick  and  6  inches  to  8  inches  or  g  inches  wide,  and 
any  length  you  please,  is  a  sure  trap.  You  have 
only  to  turn  it  over  and  collect  the  slugs  that  will 
be  underneath,  and  offer  them  to  the  nearest  ducks, 
or  make  an  end  of  them  by  any  other  method. — G.  J. 
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"ANNE    AMATEUR'S"    WALL 


AS    "  Anne  Amatour"   invites  suggestions  for 
/\      climbers     suitable    for    north    and    east 
/   %     walls,  I  venture   to  remind  her  of  some 
^""^  things    with    which     she     is     doubtless 
*  familiar    and    which    have    done      well 

with  me  in  these  positions.  The  climber  for  a 
north  wall,  fence  or  hedge  is  undoubtedly 
rropa?olum  speciosum.  which  is  so  lovely  on  the 
walls  of  many  a  mountain  cottage.  In  southern 
counties  it  has  a  far  better  chance  of  succeeding, 
in  a  northern  position  and,  indeed,  it  is  almost  a 
necessity.  In  a  garden  close  to  mine  it  springs  up 
year  after  year,  climbing  up  some  20  feet  or  more 
and  throws  out  a  profusion  of  its  rich  vermilion 
ilowers.  It  likes  a  light  soil  with  good  drainage, 
but  where  it  can  send  its  roots  down  into  a 
cool,  damp  position.  Although  not,  of  course, 
a  climber,  nothing  looks  better  on  a  north  wall 
than  a  well  trained  Morello  Cherry.  It  will 
fruit  well  in  such  a  place,  and  can  easily  be  given 
protection  against  birds.  I  think  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  exquisite  Japanese  double  pink- 
flowered  Cherry  should  not  succeed  just  as  well. 
The  early  and  late  Dutch  Honeysuckles,  the 
mountain  Clematis  and  the  deep 
purple  Clematis  Jackmannii,  the  A^'r- 
shire  Roses  (l.'.ennett's  Seedling), 
the  white  and  pink  Dorothy  Perkins, 
Felicite  et  Perpetue  and  the  ever- 
delightful  old  Monthly  Roses  all  do 
well,  and  so  does  Laurette  Messimy, 
which  Mr.  Creorge  Paul  recommended 
to  me.  It  is  a  lovely  thing,  pos- 
sessing a'l  the  hardiness  and  per- 
petual character  of  the  old 
Monthly  with  a  touch  of  the  Yellow 
Persian,  %vhich  gives  great  richness 
to  the  flowers.  The  first  blooms 
opened  in  early  .June,  and  it  is  still 
flowering  (mid-December).  On  an 
east  wall  the  hardier  climbing  Roses 
will  flower  well,  and  the  Wichur- 
aianas  will  clothe  it  with  their 
glossy  foliage  all  through  the  year, 
save  in  an  exceptionally  severe 
winter.  What  more  lovely  combina- 
tion is  there  than  the  large  creamy 
single-flowered  Gardenia  with  Paul  s 
Carmine  Pillar  or  the  apricot  Aviateur 
Bleriot  with  the  fragrant  deep  blood- 
red  Gruss  an  Teplitz.  The  rampant 
Evangeline  with  its  showers  of  shell 
pink  blooms  is  also  very  lovely,  and 
its  fragrance  quite  distinct  from  any 
other  Rose.  The  Morning  Glory  or 
the  old  Convolvulus  Major  looks 
particularly  well,  as  the  flowers 
remain  open  longer  than  when 
grown  in  a  south  or  west  aspect. 
Until  the  Roses  and  other  plants  get  est.iblished 
I  have  found  the  rapid-growing  Cobaea  scandens  a 
most  useful  climbing  plant,  and  its  sombre  purple 
flowers  are  not  unpleasing.  Some  forty  years  ago 
my  father  used  to  grow  a  fine  golden  -  leaved 
variety  which  I  have  not  seen  anywhere  recently. 
— H.   H.   W.,  East  Herts. 


Clematis  montana  for  high  walls,  alsi  suitable  f<  r 
liiw  walls  if  the  young  growths  are  frequently 
pirn  had  throughout  the  season.  Several  varieties 
of  Viburnums;  if  space  permits,  an  excellent 
ctTert  may  be  obtained  by  allowing  these  to  grow 
out  from  the  wall  and  training  Clematis  of  sorts 
among  the  branches.  The  lovely  Clematis  Lady 
Northcliffe  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  for 
this  purpose.  If  grafted  plants  are  used,  place 
some  fine  soil  around  their  collars  to  encourage 
new  roots.  Also  as  a  further  precautio.i  against 
loss  by  "  die  bark  "  layer  a  few  suitably  placed 
shoots  during  late  summer,  thereby  securing 
strong  plants  on  their  own  roots.  In  the  southern 
counties  Aristolochia  Sipho  may  be  planted, 
its  handsome  foliage  being  most  suitable  for 
assaciation  with  certain  forms  of  architecture. 
Pyrus  japonic  a  and  several  other  varieties  are 
useful  for  early  flowering.  Many  of  the  Honey- 
sue  kles.  early  and  late  flowering,  will  flourish  on 
a  north  wall.  Spiraea  Lindleyana  trained  on  a 
high  wall  has  been  much  admired.  Several 
Roses,  among  which  are  Alister  Stella  Gray, 
.Aimee    Vihert,     Longworth    Rambler    and    Reine 


In  return  for  many  amusing  moments  let  nre 
eive  "  Anne  Amateur"  my  own  experience  of  cast 
walls.  In  a  garden  where  we  once  had  frost 
below  zero  the  following  flowered  profusely  on 
a  wall  facing  east  by  north-east :  Akebia  quinata, 
whose  spicy,  fragrant  little  flowers,  like  clusters 
of  rubies  on  slender  threads,  shone  out  from  their 
quaint  five-lobed  leaves.  Chimonanthus,  full  of 
perfumed  flower  in  January  and  Tebruary,  growing 
too  big  to  nail  in,  turned  into  a  great  bush  event- 
ually Vitis  hcterophylla,  its  little  Grapes  varying 
from  violet  to  turquoise  and  so  polished  that  I 
have  seen  them  worn  at  the  neck  and  taken  for 
a  wonderful  jewel !  Althtca  Frutcx  (coerulea) 
needing  hard  spring  pruning,  Caryopteris  Masta- 
canthus,  and  Ccanothus  Gloire  de  Versailles  and 
Indigo  in  the  foreground,  with  Rose  Climbing 
Kaiserin  Victoria,  Escallonia  langleyensis,  Choisya 
ternata  and  wild  Honeysuckle.  On  another  wall, 
same  aspect,  but  with  protection  over  100  feet 
away,  Tecoma  radicans  and  Rose  William  Allen 
Richardson  disputed  for  mastery,  even  seizing 
the  roof  of  the  stable,  and  flowered  grandly ; 
while  Rose  Fortune's  Yellow  and  a  white  Wistaria 
further  down  were  joys  to  dream  of  each  spring 
I  attribute  my  success  to  the  fact  that  the  soil 
was    poor ;     indeed,    chiefly    gravel    and    rubble. 


CLEM.\TIS    MONTANA,    RECOMMENDED    FOR    HIGH    W 
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Suitable  subjects  for  north  and  east  walls 
may  be  selected  from  the  following  :  Deciduous. 
— Dentzia  scabra,  rarely  seen  as  a  wall 
plant,  but  excellent  for  the  purpose  when  planted 
in  a  stiff  loam.  After  flowering  all  the  old 
wood  should  be  cut  out  and  the  young  shoots 
trained  into  position.  Under  good  treatment  it 
will  make  vigorous  growth.  The  favourite 
Jasminum  officinale,  summer  flowering,  and  tlie 
well    known     J.     nudiflorum,     winter     lloweri.ig. 


Olga  de  Wurtemberg,  have  been  grown  on  north 
and  east  walls,  and  are  hardy  even  in  exposed 
positions.  Kerria  japonica  and  Forsythia  suspensa 
are  well  known  subjects.  Evergreens. — Ivy  of 
sorts,  Crataegus  La?Iandi,  Cotoneaster  mic  rophylla 
of  free  growth  and  producing  abundance  of  berries. 
Es(  allonia  macrantha  and  E.  Philippiana  flourish 
near  the  sea.  Cocculus  Thunbergi  has  proved 
to  be  an  excellent  wall  pl?nt  of  free  growth.  The 
leaves — deep  green,  ovate  lanceolate — are  most 
useful  for  many  forms  of  decorations.  Planted  on 
a  north  wall  in  an  exposed  position  in  1913,  it  has 
not  been  damaged  by  frost,  but  Garrya  elliptic  a 
near  by  has  on  several  occasions  suffered  badly. 
Euonymus  in  golden  and  silver  variegated  forms 
are  often  planted  at  the  foot  of  low  walls  in  the 
southern  counties. — Colin  Ruse,  Folly  Farm 
Gardens,   Sulhamstead,   near  Reading. 


ALLS    F.\CING    NORTH    AND    EAST,    AT    A 
WINDOW. 

but  was  top-dressed  in  early  summer  annually. 
Rose  Anemone  sinica  grew  among  shrubs  facing 
east  and  rambled  at  will,  flowering  happily  and 
unpruned.  Occasionally  the  old  wood  was  cut 
out,  as  with  Fortune's  Yellow.  I  nearly  left  out 
Forsythia  suspensa,  a  real  glory  in  the  spring. 
Most  of  these  would  be  considered  tender,  but  I 
have  not  found  them  so — Alice  Martiseau. 


Miscellaneous  Jobs. — Wooden  tallies  are  now 
so  cheap  that  it  hardly  pays  to  make  them  at 
home ;  but,  should  any  specially  strong  ones  be 
required,  a  man  with  a  good  plane  and  pieces  of 
clean  yellow  Pine  may  turn'  out  quite  a  number, 
in  a  day.  Birch  brooms  are  always  in  demand 
and  those  made  at  home  are  usually  better  and 
more  lasting  than  the  bought-in  article. 
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Autumn    Colouring   on    a 
Chalk    Soil 

IAJI  \'ciy  pleased  to  sec  your  correspondent 
"  H.  C.  T."  has  drawn  attention  to  autumn 
colours,  a  most  interesting  branch  of  gardening. 
Nothing  gives  greater  pleasure  to  the  eye  than 
autumn  tints,  and  it  seems  curious  how  often 
they  are  neglected.  In  this  district  we  suffer 
from  a  poor  chalky  soU,  but  even  here  some  shrubs 


will  thrive  and  give  us  of  their  best  in  autumn. 
Viburnum  Opulus  is  a  weed  of  the  country,  but  in 
October,  when  laden  with  semi-transparent  red 
beiTies,  the  foliage  a  deep  red,  it  is  delightful.  The 
common  Spindle  Tree  Euonymus  europsus,  also 
colours  well  and  seldom  fails  to  produce  a  crop  of 
pink  fruit,  which  open  out  and  show  the  lovely 
orange  seeds.  A  better  form  is  E.  sanguineus  ;  its 
blood  red  foliage  cannot  but  arrest  the  eye  in 
autumn  E.  latifolius  likes  a  rather  damper  and 
more  shadv  situation.     The  fruit  is  larger,  and  when 


the  long  boughs  are  bending  down  under  this  weight 
it  takes  some  beating.  E.  europa-us  var.  frucu 
albo  is  another  variety  well  worth  growing.  The 
fruit  is  almost  white,  the  seeds  a  lighter  orange, 
and  the  fading  leaves  pale  lemon.  E.  alatus 
takes  the  chalk  well,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  autumn  shrubs.  Some  years  the  leaves  tmrn 
almost  red,  at  others  a  fine  deep  pink.  Another 
common  but  beautiful  shrub  is  Viburnum  L'  ntana. 
1 1  seems  to  thrive  in  the  poorest  possible  soil,  pro- 
ducing masses  of  white  flowers  in  May  or  June, 
followed  by  fruit  which  is  at  first  red 
ultimately  black,  the  leaves  turning  to 
a  pretty  shade  of  red.  Rhus  Cotinus 
is  a  shrub  that  should  be  grown  for 
its  autumn  beauty  and  seems  to  colour 
best  when  kept  cut  back  rather  hard, 
although  we  lose  the  curious  "wigs" 
from  which  this  shrub  takes  its  popular 
name.  A  new  and  better  form  when 
it  colours  is  R.  cotinoides,  although  a 
little  disappointing  in  this  respect. 
Possibly  the  most  striking  autumn 
foliage  plant  is  R.  Toxicodendron,  but 
one  hesitates  to  make  much  use  of  it 
owing  to  its  poisonous  propensities. 
We  have  given  up  trying  to  fight 
geology  and  now  only  plant  those 
shrubs  which  experience  has  shown  will 
exist  in  chalk.  Doubtless  there  are 
many  others  that  produce  autumn 
colour  and  would  meet  our  require- 
ments. I  should  be  extremely  grateful 
to  any  correspondent  who  would  help 
me  in  this  respect.     Heatley  Noble. 


NE.\R     VIEW     Ol'     THE      WIG     TREE     OR     VENETIAN     SUMACH     (RHUS     COTINUS). 


CHRISTMAS  ROSE 

(HELLEBORUS   NIGER)     _ 

-\  MORE  useful  group  of  hardy  plants  can 
scarcely  be  imagined  than  the  Christmas 
Rose.  It  is  a  family  of  plants  that 
has  been  greatly  improved  and  added 
to  during  the  past  twenty  years.  Helle- 
borus  niger  is  so  called  because  it  blooms 
at  Christmas  and  its  flowers  open  like  a 
Rose ;  it  is  also  called  the  Black  Helle- 
bore, because  of  the  colour  of  its  leaves 
and  its  fondness  for  growing  in  dark 
and  lonely  places.  Its  blossoms  are 
particularly  bright,  cheerful,  and  very 
acceptable  at  the  dead  season  of  the 
year,  where  their  value  for  decorative 
purposes  or  for  cutting  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. They  are  thoroughly  hardy 
and  very  easily  grown  and  cannot  be 
too  highly  recommended. 

Some  amateurs  find  difficulty  in  culti- 
vating Christmas  Roses.  They  need  a 
generous  soU,  fairly  heavy  and  retentive, 
in  which  they  can  root  freely  and 
deeply,  and  frequent  mulches  with 
manure ;  at  any  rate,  one  good  one 
immediately  after  the  flowering  season, 
when  the  plants  are  somewhat  ex- 
hausted. It  is  a  good  plan  to  plant  a 
bed  with  them,  or  a  border  facing  north- 
east or  north,  sheltered  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  suits  them 
well.  Place  over  them  a  frame  in 
November  or  December,  or  as  soon 
as  the  flowers  begin  to  open.  This 
tends  to  keep  the  flowers  clean  and 
improve  their  quality. 

Eastbourne.  Geo.   Burrows 
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"OUR    CHRISTMAS    BUSH" 

A      CHERISHED      PL.\NT      OF      AUSTRALIA      (CERATOPETALUM      GUMMIFERUM) 


A    BOUT  two  months  or  so  bi-forc  Christmas 

^^      a    small    shrubby    tree,    with     beautiful 
/    %    light  green  foliage,   which  grows    abou'.. 
i       %  the  coastal  district  of  New  South   V\  ales, 
^  ^  north,   south   and  west  ot  Sydney,    the 

metropolis  of  Australia,  for  some  thirty  or  forty 
miles  in  each  direction,  begins  to  develop 
its  small  whitish,  deliciously  scented  blossoms, 
which  it  generally  produces  in  remarkable 
profusion. 

This  interesting  member  of  the  Cunoniaceje 
branch  of  the  Saxifrageae  order  thrives  in  the 
poorest  sandstone  country  and  in  almost  pure 
sand,  about  and  betu'cen  sandstone  roeks,  within 
three  or  four  miles  of  the  centre  of  the  large  city 
of  Sydney  in  unoccupied  places  and  public  reserves 
where  indigenous  trees  and  shrubs  and  wild  under- 
growth remain  pretty  well  in  their  primeval 
oondition.  It  also  thrives  in  fairly  heavy  soil 
some  miles  further  back  and  in  some  localities 
this  small  coastal  tree  attains  a  height  of  more 
than  40  feet  with  a  stem  some  i=  inches  in 
diameter. 

The  flowers  remain  on  the  plants  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  as  soon  .as  they  fall  ofl  the 
calyces  begin  to  increase  in  size  and  gradually 
assume  a  yellowish  pink  and  then  a  bright  red 
colour ;  just  before  Christmas  Day  they 
attain  perfection,  and  anyone  could  easily  suppose 
them  to  be  brilliant  Howers. 

Soon  after  the  t.rst  settlement  began  in  Australia 
.Tt  Sy.lney  the  settlers  made  use  of  branches, 
when  in  their  glory,  for  decorative  purposes  on 
Christmas  Day,  and  ever  since  the  designation 
"  Christmas  Bush "  given  in  these  early  times 
has  been  retained  ;  it  has  been  made  use  of  with, 
if  anything,  increased  favour,  and  is  now  in  extra- 
ordinary demand.  Voimg  children,  old  children 
and  very  old  children,  and  indeed  everyone  seems  to 
have  an  extraordinary  infatuation  for  the  Christmas 
bush.  I  have  seen  Chinamen  purchasing  bunches 
in  the  vegetable  market,  where  it  is  sold  in  great 
quantities  ;  it  is  also  vended  about  the  streets. 
No  tree  is  safe  from  raids,  whether  it  be  growing 
in  private  gardens  or  wild  in  the  bush.  Fortimately 
the  tree  h.as,  like  most  of  om*  indigenous  plants, 
remarkable  recuperative  properties  ;  and  although 
huge  branches  are  torn  down  and  the  trees  present 
a  deplorable  appearance,  they  start  to  grow  again 
immediately  and  soon  recover  sufficiently  well 
to  perh.'ipf  produce  many  flowers  for  the  next 
Christmas. 

Years  ago.  when  the  trees  were  very  plentiful 
near  the  city,  a  vast  number  of  branches  and 
even  v^-bole  trees  were  carted  into  town  for  the 
purpose  of  decorating  shop  fronts,  verandah 
posts  and  so  on.  Later  on  Eucalyptus  branches 
were  used  with  a  little  Christmas  bush  here  and 
there  :  but  at  the  present  day  this  sort  of  adorn- 
ment has  been  abandoned,  and  the  Christmas 
bush  is  used  for  internal  decoration  only. 

Quantities  of  the  bush  are  sent  away  to  other 
places  and  States  where  the  tree  does  not  grow 
wild,  and  it  seems  to  be  appreciated. 

Without  this  old  favourite  Christmas  here  would 
hardly  seem  to  be  Christmas.  .A.  little  Holly  is 
to  be  seen  occasionally,  but  KoUy  is  quite  "  out 
of  the  running'    with  Christmas  bush. 

The  plant  succeeds  well  under  cultivation, 
either  in  the  garden  or  in  pots,  and  I  think  it 
would  succeed  in  some  parts  of  England  :  but, 
of  course,  it  flowers  here  in  the  middle  of  summer, 
and  would  be  of  no  use  for  Christmas  decoration 
in  mid-winter.  .Anyhow,  it  would  be  worth 
growing.     Perhaps  it  may  be  grown  in  England 


for    all    I    know :     I    have   never   been    there,    and 
cannot  sav. 

1  should  like  our  good  friend  and  contributor 
to  The  G.-vKnrK  "Anne  Amateur"  to  see  some 
of  our  natural  rock  gardens,  and  I  am  sure  that  even 
after  a  good  feed  of   her  own  home-made  pickles 


by  well  wounding  the  tree  there  exudes  a  kino  or 
astringent  gum-resin  of  a  rich  ruby  colour,  which, 
when  dried,  breaks  with  a  bright  fi'acturc,  but  this 
giun  is  not  tiu'ned  to  any  useful  purpose,  although 
that  obtained  from  other  trees,  including  various 
species  of  Eucalyptus,  is  used  medicinally. — Ed.] 


Carnation    Lord    Lambourne 

The    subject     of    this    illustration,     nanud     after 
the  honoured  president  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 


CARNATION     LORD     LAMBOURNE. 


she  would  be  astonished  and  even  pleased  at  our 
(jiieer-looking  plants  which  adorn  them. 

New  South  Wales.  W.  S.  C. 

[The  dried  specimen  received  from  W.  S.  C. 
of  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  under  the  name 
of  Christmas  Bush,  has  been  identified  as 
Ceratopetalum  gummiferum,  a  member  of  a  small 
genus  of  trees  belonging  to  the  order  Saxifrage*, 
limited  to  Australia.  The  tree  in  question  attains 
a  height  of  30  feet  to  40  feet  and  derives  the  name, 
Christmas  Bush,  from  being  much  used  for  Christ- 
mas decoration.  Sometimes  it  is  called  "  Officer 
Plant,"  from  its  bright  red  appearance.  It  yields 
a  fine  gi-ained  wood  of  a  reddish  colour,  used 
occasionally  by  turners  and  for  tool-handles,   and 


Society,  to  whom  The  G.\rden  is  this  year 
dedicated,  is  an  addition  to  the  scarlet  Carnations, 
of  which,  although  there  are  several  in  commerce, 
not  many  are  at  their  best  just  when  they  are 
wanted — at  Christmas  and  during  the  dull  days 
of  winter.  The  colour  is  an  intense  and  deep 
shade  of  scarlet.  The  growth  of  the  plant  is  just 
that  style  of  habit  which  pleases  the  gardener, 
being  sturdy  with  bright  glaucous  foliage,  which 
always  betokens  the  healthy  grower.  This  variety 
received  the  award  of  merit  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  when  shown  on  October  5 
by  the  raisers,  Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Bush 
Hill  Park.  It  will  be  distributed  with  White 
Pearl  in  the  coming  spring. 
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The  Principles    and    Prospect    of    British 

Forestry.— XVIII 

By     sir    HERBERT    ]\L\XWELL,     BART.,     F.R.S.,     V.M.H. 


JUDGED   according   to   the   quality   of   its 
timber,  probably  there  is  no  tree  acclima- 
tised in  Britain  that  deserves  less  attention 
from    planters    than    the    horse    chestnut 
(j-Esculus   Hippocastanum).     And  whereas 
I  am  endeavouring  in  these  papers  to  treat  of  the 
economic  aspect  of  forestry,   any  notice    of    this 
tree  may  seem  superfluous.     But  as  I  am  sometimes 
asked  whether   the   timber   which  it   produces  in 
such      great      bulk     is      of      any 
commercial     value,      it     may    be 
well     to     state     that     it     is     of 
none,     or    next     to    none.     It     is 
weak,    soft,    extremely  perishable, 
and   makes   very   bad    firing.       It 
may  serve  for  rough  packing  cases 
and     for      the      manufacture      of 
domestic  dishes  of  a  humble  class. 
It    would    probably    prove     good 
material  for  pulping ;      but   as    it 
has  never  been  grown  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  the  insatiable  mills  of 
that    industry,    it    has    not    been 
tried,  so  far  as  known  to  me,  for  — ^ 

that  purpose.  But  of  all  deciduous 
trees  hardy  in  our  country  it  bears 
the  palm  for  majestic  beauty  when 
in  full  flower.  A  good  but  by  no 
means  extraordinary  specimen 
growing  at  PoUok  House,  Renfrew- 
shire, is  shown  in  the  cccompany- 
iag  illustration.  No  exotic  tree  has 
adapted  itself  more  readily  to  the 
soil  and  climate  of  the  British 
Isles,  where  it  thrives  and  repro- 
duces itself  as  freely  from  seed  on 
the  dry  chalk  of  Hertfordshire  as 
in  the  streaming  glens  of  the  West 
Highlands  and  the  humid  plains 
of  Ireland.  This  is  the  more  remark- 
able inasmuch  as  the  horse  chestnut 
has  been  found  in  a  wild  state 
only  in  a  few  places  among  the 
mountains  of  Greece  and  Albania, 
where  the  physical  environment  is 
very  different  from  any  in  this 
country.  Nevertheless,  this  tree  has 
its  limitations.  While  it  is  well 
adapted  for  the  adornment  of  the 
streets  of  country  towns  or 
watering-places,  it  cannot  endure 
the  parching  heat  and  artificial 
drought  of  London.  During  the  war  the  large 
fruit  which  the  horse  chestnut  produces  so 
lavishly  was  in  much  demand  for  the  manu- 
facture of  some   destructive   chemical. 

Turn  we  now  to  a  more  profitable  family — the 
Poplars — whereof  the  best  species  have  never 
been  put  to  the  extent  of  their  utility  by  British 
planters.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  confusion  in 
nomenclature  among  the  thirty  or  forty  known 
species  and  the  hybrids  which  have  sprung  up 
between  them.  The  abele  or  grey  poplar  (Populus 
canescens)  is  a  native  of  Britain  and  a  very  valuable 
tree,  much  esteemed  by  carriage  builders,  who  pay 
a  high  price  for  well  grown  logs.  It  is  often 
mistaken  for  the  white  poplar  (P.  alba),  which 
is  probably  of  exotic  origin  and  does  not  yield 
timber  of  such  good  quality.  Next  in  value  to 
the  grey  poplar  stands  what  is  called  by  a  strange 
caprice  the  black  Italian  poplar  (P.serotina),  which 
is  in  no  sense  Italian,   but   a  hybrid  originating 


in  France,  where  it  is  known  as  peiiplier  Suisse, 
between  an  American  species  and  the  true  black 
poplar  (P.  nigra).  To  add  to  the  confusion  we 
speak  of  the  fastigiate  form  of  P.  nigra  as  the 
Lombardy  poplar.  Howbeit,  it  is  futile  to  kick 
against  the  pricks,  and  foresters  will  know  what 
I  mean  in  commending  to  their  attention  the 
black  Italian  poplar,  which  produces  a  greater 
bulk   of   serviceable   timber   in   a   short   term   of 


HORSE     CHESTNUT     .-^T     POLLOK,     RENFREWSHIRE, 

years  than  any  other  British-grown  tree,  except 
the  American  P.  trichocarpa,  which  bids  fair  to 
excel  all  others,  but  has  not  been  long  enough  in 
this  country  to  develop  its  quality.  On  the 
Pacific  coast  of  North  America  it  rises  to  a  height 
of  200  feet.  Meanwhile  the  merits  of  the  black 
Italian  poplar  have  not  received  the  recognition 
in  this  country  which  they  deserve  ;  but  in  France 
and  Belgium  it  is  planted  more  frequently  than 
any  other  tree.  Mr.  Elwcs  has  recorded  that 
thirty  trees,  planted  at  Colesborne  in  cold  clay 
not  worth  5s.  an  acre,  were  felled  at  forty-eight 
years  old,  yielded  an  average  of  120  cubic  feet 
per  tree  and  were  sold  at  £3  each.  (Elwes  and 
Henry,  page  1818.) 

No  tree  is  more  easily  propagated- than  poplars 
of  all  kinds  from  cuttings  or  sets ;  but  their 
subsequent  treatment  in  planting  out  presents 
some  difficulty.  They  are  very  impatient  of  shade, 
and   will   not   endure   close   canopv.     It   is   clear. 


therefore,  that  they  will  develop  best  if  planted  in. 
open  order,  say,  15  feet  or  20  feet  apart,  and  kept 
in  shape  by  pruning.  But  then  arises  a  further 
difficulty.  Being  of  extremely  rapid  growth, 
they  yield  more  readily  than  other  trees  to- 
wind ;  consequently,  unless  the  situation  is  well 
sheltered,  all  the  stems  will  slant  aside,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  planks.  No  species  of  poplar, 
therefore,  can  be  profitably  grown  in  a  maritime 
exposure  ;  but  in  midland  districts  and  Highland- 
glens  P.  canescens  and  P.  serotina  will  produce 
marketable  timber  more  rapidly  than  any  other 
broad-leaved  tree  except  the  blue  willow,  and  may 
be  reckoned  commercially  ripe  at  fort\'  to  fifty 
years.  That  the  timber  is  not  generally  accounted 
so  serviceable  in  Britain  as  it  is  in  France  and 
other  Continental  countries  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  trees  seldom  receive  in 
this  country  the  attention  in 
pruning  that  they  require  to- 
produce  clean  boles. 

Willows  whiten,  aspens  quiver. 
Little  breezes  dusk  and  shiver 
Through  the  wave  that  runs  for 

ever 
By  the  island  of  the  river 

Flowing  down  to  Camelot. 

In  the  immense  family  of 
Willows,  numbering  about  160 
distinct  species,  besides  many 
hybrids  which,  after  the  maimer 
of  wind-fertilised  plants,  they  have 
evolved  among  themselves,  there 
are  but  few  that  attain  to  the 
dimensions  of  forest  trees.  Nor 
have  these  few  received  as  much 
attention  from  British  planters  as- 
the  bulk  and  quality  of  the 
timber  which  they  produce  would 
justify,  cultivation  seldom  going 
beyond  pollarding  for  the  produc- 
tion of  staves.  One  species,  indeed, 
the  blue  willow  (Salix  ceerulea), 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
botanists,  is  but  a  variety  or 
hybrid  of  the  white  willow  (S. 
alba),  has  acquired  extraordinary 
value  for  the  manufacture  of 
cricket  bats,  and  is  remarkable  not 
only  for  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
attains  marketable  size,  but  for  the 
high  price  commanded  for  well 
grown  logs,  as  much  as  from  13s. 
to  £1  a  cubic  foot.  In  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  there  was 
published  a  statement  in  1906  by 
Mr.  J.  Barker  of  Pishiobury, 
Sawbridgeworth,  to  the  effect  that 
a  piece  of  land  purchased  for 
£■50  in  1889  was  planted  with  blue  willows 
which  were  sold  sixteen  j'ears  later,  in  1905, 
for  £2,000,  thereby  confirming  the  truth  of 
the  old  saying  that  a  willow  will  buy  the  horse 
before  an  oak  will  buy  the  saddle.  The  demand 
for  cricket  bats,  of  course,  is  not  inexhaustible  ; 
moreover,  I  am  informed  that  at  present  bat- 
makers  refuse  to  buy  willow  grown  elsewhere 
than  in  Herts  or  Essex.  But  whereas  the 
wood  of  the  blue  willow  is  esteemed  superior 
to  that  of  any  other  variety  and  is  more 
rapidly  produced,  it  ought  to  be  preferred 
for  planting,  the  white  willow  standing  next 
in  favour. 

It  is  a  common  belief  that  the  willow  will  grow 
in  almost  any  wet,  sour  land.  So  it  will — after 
a  fashion — but  sound  timber  can  only  be  ensured 
where  the  roots  have  access  to  good,  wholesome 
soil.  Moisture  is  essential,  and  the  trees  thrive 
well  on  the  banks  of  streams,  even  when  subjected 
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to  irequcut  iuumlatioii ;    but  sound  boles  cannot 
be  raised  in  stagnant  wet. 

Tree  willows,    being  as  impatient   of   overhead 
and  side  shade  as  poplars,  require  free  space  for 
light   and   air   round   each    tree.     They   are   even 
more  prone  than  poplars  to  side  branching,  where- 
fore careful  and  timely  pruning  is  essential  to  the 
I         production  of  clean  timber.     They  may  be  raised 
!         from  seed,  but  far  the  better  plan  is  to  cut  sets, 
[         6  feet  or  8  feet  long,  from  pollard  willows  in  early 
spring,  place  them  in  holes  opened  by  a  crowbar 
or  stout  stake  to  a  depth  of  2  feet  or  3  feet,  and 
ram  the  soil  firmly  round  them. 

The  sallow  or  dog  willow   (S.  Caprea)   cannot 
rank   as   a   forest    tree  :    nevertheless,   it   has   its 


use.  The  district  road  board  whereof  the  present 
writer  is  chairman  found  much  difficulty  in  fencing 
a  road  running  across  a  peat  moss.  As  there 
was  a  very  deep  ditch  on  cither  side  of  the  road, 
some  kind  of  fence  had  to  be  provided  for  the 
safety  of  traffic.  The  soil  was  too  soft  to  support 
the  standards  of  an  ordinary  wire  fence  and  too 
sour  to  permit  the  growth  of  a  thorn  hedge  ;  but 
the  difficulty  was  got  over  by  my  supplying  some 
hundreds  of  dog-willow  sets  which,  being  placed 
along  each  side  of  the  road,  rooted  readily  and 
grew  into  serviceable  living  standards  for  tlio 
support  of  wire.  They  have  now  formed  a  thick 
hedge  ;  the  wires  are  compjetely  hidden  and  the 
safety  of  traffic  has  been  secured. 
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FOR   SOUTHERN    GARDENS. 
The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Seel  Catalogues. — The  time  has  arrived  for 
making  out  the  seed  order,  and  I  should  advise 
readers  to  send  it  along  early.  This  is  not  only 
better  for  the  seedsman,  but  will  enable  the  grower 
to  secure  his  seeds  in  ample  time  for  planting. 
If  a  seedsman  has  not  been  chosen,  any  of  those 
advertising  in  The  G.\rden  will  be  only  too  pleased 
to  forward  a  catalogue  on  receipt  of  a  post- card.  A 
rough  plan  of  the  kitchen  garden  may  be  made,  and 
then  a  careful  selection  of  kinds  chosen.  I  always 
like  to  try  a  few  novelties  each  year,  they  are  not 
always  a  success,  but  they  add  to  the  interest  of 
the  garden. 

Artichokes. — These  may  be  lifted  and  stored 
either  in  a  shed  or  placed  in  a  heap  outside  and 
covered  with  ashes.  Medium  sized  tubers  should 
be  selected  for  planting,  and  such  work  can  be 
■carried  out  at  any  time  when  the  soil  is  not  too 
wet,  although  February  and  March  are  not  too  late. 
Plant  the  tubers  i  foot  apart  in  rows  3  feet 
asunder. 

Broad  Beans. — Where  these  are  well  through  the 
soil  a  little  earth  nray  be  drawn  around  the  plants 
for  protection  from  frosts,  and  support  against 
high  winds. 

Plants   Under   Glass. 

Gloxinias. — A  few  of  the  tubers  may  be  shaken 
out  of  the  old  soil  and  placed  in  boxes,  just  covering 
them  with  finely  sifted  leaf  mould.  Arrange 
them  in  a  warm  house,  and  spray  them  over 
whenever  they  become  dry.  When  growth  is 
evident,  pot  them  up,  using  a  mixture  of  fibrous 
loam,  leaf  mould  and  sharp  sand.  Set  the  pots 
on  a  shelf  in  the  warm  house  or  stove  and  give 
water  sparingly  for  several  weeks.  The  bulk  of 
the  tubers  will  be  started  later  on.  and  in  the 
meantime  all  bulbs  and  tubers  that  are  resting 
must  be  examined  to  ascertain  if  any  are  suffering 
from  excessive  dryness. 

Carnations. — If  I  had  to  confine  myself  to  one 
flower  under  glass,  the  perpetual  flowering  Carna- 
tion would  be  my  choice.  Blooms  are  available  the 
whole  year  round,  and  with  ordinary  care  and 
attention  excellent  results  are  obtained.  Just 
now  the  Carnation  house  should  be  kept  as  dry  as 
possible,  and  a  minimum  temperature  of  45°  to 
50°  maintained.  Overwatering  must  be  guarded 
against,  but  do  not  allow  the  roots  to  become  dry 
for  any  length  of  time.  There  is  nothing  like 
keeping  up  a  young  stock  of  plants,  and  prepara- 
tions should  be  made  for  propagating,  for  January 
is  considered  the  best  month  for  this  purpose. 
A  propagating  frame  with  a  little  bottom  heat  is 
desirable,  and  for  ordinary  gardens  pots  should  be 
filled  with  either  pure  sand  or  a  mixture  of  soil, 
in  which  sharp  sand  constitutes  the  major  part. 
The  best  cuttings  are  those  produced  midway  up 
the  flowering  stem.  A  few  kinds  that  have  done 
well  this  year  are  Mary  AUwood,  \\'ashington. 
Empire  Day.  Salmon  Enchantress.  Carola,  Prmcess 
Dagmar,   Wivelsfield  Wonder  and  Snowstorm. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Plants  in  Pits. — The  stock  of  spring  bedding 
plants,  which  includes  such  subjects  as  Pelargonium 
Paul  Crampbell,  that  are  in  heated  pits,  will  need 
frequent  attention  during  the  duU  winter  months 
to  prevent  loss  from  damping.  AU  dead  and 
decaying  leaves  must  be  removed  and  the  pots 
staged  as  thinly  as  possible.  Excessive  fire-heat 
must  be  avoided,  but  sufficient  must  be  in  the  pipes 
to  dry  up  any  superfluous  moisture.     Water  the 


roots  carefully,  and  admit  a  little  air  on  all  favour- 
able occasions,  an  inch  or  so  during  the  night  will 
be  beneficial  if  the  weather  is  mild.  If  space  is 
available  the  more  fonvard  pots  of  cuttings  may  be 
potted  off  singly  directly  an  opportunity  occurs. 

Christmas  Roses. — These  may  be  covered  with 
handlights  or  frames,  but  a  little  air  must  be  left 
on  at  all  tunes.  They  need  protection  from  rain, 
when  the  blooms  will  be  more  chaste  and  beautiful. 

The    Rock    Garden. — This    interesting    garden 
should   be  looked   over   and   where  it   is   in   close 
proximity     to     trees,     decaying     leaves    must    be 
collected  and  all  weeds  removed.     Any  alterations 
must  be  completed  at  an  early  date,  and  the  plants 
purchased  in  readiness  for  planting  up  in  the  early 
spring.     A  valuable   adjunct   to   the  rock  garden 
is  a  few  cold  frames,  where  various  choice  plants  can 
be   propagated.      At    the   present   time   the   lights 
should    be    removed,    and    only    replaced    during 
exceptionally  cold  weather  and  heavy  rain. 
T.  W.   Briscoe. 
(Gardener  to  W.   R.  Lysaght,  Esq.) 
Castleford,  Chepstow. 


FOR    NORTHERN    GARDENS. 
Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Vines. — Where  fairly  early  crops  are  desired, 
a  start  should  now  be  made.  1 1  is  a  grave  mistake 
to  begin  with  a  high  temperature.  Best  results 
are  had  by  keeping  the  house  close  and  only  giving 
enough  fire-heat  to  maintain  a  night  temperature 
of  45°.  This  can  be  raised  5°  at  the  end  of  a  fort- 
night. On  fine  sunny  days  lightly  syringe  the 
rods  with  tepid  water. 

Cucumbers. — The  successful  cultivation  of 
\vinter  crops  entails  a  good  deal  of  care  and  atten- 
tion, and  a  steady  temperature  of  70°  to  75°. 
Training  is  necessary,  but  severe  pinching  must 
not  be  practised,  but  thinning  must  not  be  neglected, 
as  overcrowding  is  harmful,  especially  dur  ng  the 
very  short  days.  It  is  too  early  to  sow  for  spring 
crops,  plants  raised  at  this  season  never  doing 
any  good  as  a  rule. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Chrysanthemiuns. — Continue  to  secure  cuttings 
of  the  large-flowered  varieties  as  they  become  large 
enough.  Decorative  and  single  sorts  may  also 
now  be  taken  and  given  similar  treatment  to  the 
others.  Where  large  numbers  are  required  boxes 
of  light  soil  may  be  used,  the  cuttings  being  dibbled 
firmly  into  the  surface.  If  the  boxes  are  set  on 
a  moist  bed  in  a  pit  and  kept  fairly  close,  roots 
will  soon  be  formed.  It  is  not  advisable  to  propa- 
gate the  early  flowering  section  at  present. 

Work  Under  Cover. 

Lawn-mowers. — These  should  be  thoroughly 
overhauled  and  cleaned  during  the  bad  weather. 
To  those  unacquainted  with  the  mechanism  of 
the  mowers  a  little  care  is  necessary.  It  is  well 
to  have  two  boxes — one  to  hold  the  right-hand 
parts  and  the  other  the  left-hand  parts.  With 
an  old  knife  scrape  every  part  thoroughly,  and 
rub  it  clean  with  a  piece  of  waste.  If  the  parts 
are  very  dirty,  wash  in  paraffin  oil  or  boil  in  an 
old  pot,  using  plenty  of  soda  in  the  water.  After 
replacing  all  the  parts  oil  carefully  and  store  in  a 
dry  place.  Mowers  treated  in  this  way  work 
very  smoothly  and  outlast  those  left  dirty.  Should 
any  repairs  be  necessary,  get  them  seen  to  during 
the  \vinter. 

Box-making. — In  a  bad  spell  there  is  usually 
time  to  renew  the  stock  of  cutting-boxes,  and  it 
is   always   an   advantage   to   have  "an   abundance 


of  these  at  hand  in  spring.  Some  of  the  old  stock 
may  be  in  want  of  repaii"s,  and  this,  too,  can  be 
seen  to,  as  it  is  very  annoy  ng  when  the  busy  season 
arrives  to  find  that  one  has  to  patch  a  box  before 
it  can  be  used. 

Clean  Flower-pots. — If  the  dirty  pots  are 
soaked  in  water  for  forty- eight  hours,  they  are  very 
easily  cleaned,  except  in  districts  where  there  is 
a  superabundance  of  lime  in  the  water,  and  then 
it  may  be  necessary  to  scrub  the  pots  with  a  piece 
of  sandstone. 

Pea  Stakes. — .\  good  quantity  of  Elm  or  Beech 
branches  of  suitable  size  should  be  secured  and 
pointed  ready  for  use  in  spring.  These  only  last 
a  season  as  a  rule,  but  where  good  Spruce  or  L,arch 
can  be  obtained  they  are  good  for  several  years. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Rhutarb. — Continue  to  introduce  fresh  stools 
into  heat  so  as  to  maintain  a  constant  supply 
according  to  demands.  If  the  plants  are  lifted 
ten  days  before  being  required  and  left  lying  out- 
side they  force  much  mere  rca  Jily. 

Seakale. — This   is    always    appreciated,    and    a 
fresh  batch  should  be  introduced  to  warmth  every 
week  or  ten  days.     For  finest  results  a  moderate 
temperature  should  be  maintained. 
C.   Blair. 
(Gardener  to  Seton  M.  Thomson,  Esq.) 

Preston  House,  Linlithgow. 


BOTANY     FROM     A 
CHAR-A-BANCS-II 

By    "  SoMERS." 

TO  those  who  have  not  tried  it,  it  may 
seem   a    difficult    or   impossible   feat    to 
"  spot "     plants     with     any     certainty 
while  bowling  along  a  highway  at  motor 
speed — especially  for  one  who  makes  no 
pretension  to  exact  or  extensive  botanical  know- 
ledge ;     but  a  fair  working  acquaintance  with  the 
British  flora  and  long  practice  in  observing  and 
noting  interesting  plants  by  hedge  and  highway, 
make    this    seemingly    difficult    feat    not    merely 
possible     but     almost     automatic.     It     must     be 
remembered    also    that     the    same    species    are 
constantly  recurring  and  that  one  species  sometimes 
covers  the  wayside  spaces  for  miles.     Now  and  then 
one  sees  a  new  plant  (this,  indeed,  being  an  import- 
ant element  of  interest  in  char-a-bancs  travel),  and, 
to  be  sure,  it  is  a  trial  to  have  to  fly  past  these 
unfamiliar    forms    without    the    opportunity    of 
examining  them.     The  frequency  with  which  this 
occurs  will  depend,   of  course,   on  the  extent  of 
one's   ignorance   of   the   British   flora.     But  it   is 
only  a  question  of  waiting  ;     one  is  not  always  in 
the  char-4-bancs  ;     one  walks  sometimes  as  well 
as  rides,  and,  unless  the  strange  plant  is  a  rarity 
indeed,    you   are   pretty  sure   to  have   a   chance, 
sooner  or  later,  of  examining  the  stranger  at  close 
quarters    and   deciding   its   identity.        A   flower, 
however,    need    not    be    rare    to    be    unfamiliar, 
especially  if  you  see  it  at  a  distance  of  a    dozen 
yards  or  so.     One  such  plant,  which  grew  somewhat 
plentifully  in  Cornish  waste  places,  puzzled  me  at 
first,  I  confess,  though  it  ought  not  to  have  done 
so — a   plant   with   Verbena  leaves   and   heads   of 
purple    bloom,    the    common    Betony,    in    short 
(Betonica  officinalis).     This  plant,  though  common 
as  Watercress  in  some  localities,   does  not  occur 
in  my  part  of  Somerset — at  least,  I  have  found  it 
there  only  once,  and  that  was  as  a  single  chance 
weed  in  my  own  garden.     Yet   the  Betony  is  a 
plant  which  we  surelj'  ought  all  to  know,  if  only 
for  the  important  place  it  holds,  or  held,  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia,    where    it    appears    as    a    specific 
for  no  fewer  than  forty-seven  ailments  :      which 
astonishing     therapeutic     virtue     may     possibly 
account  for  that   florid  look   of  health   which  is 
so  generally  noticeable  in  the  Duchy,   where  the 
plant  is  so  abundant. 
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The  stone  walls  of  Cornwall,  though,  from 
first  to  last,  they  carry  a  large  amount  and  a 
considerable  variety  of  vegetation,  are  yet  some- 
times scantily  enough  provided  with  green,  are 
sometimes,  indeed,  nearly  or  entirely  bare — a  few 
sprays  of  Ivy  or  of  Bramble  here  and  there, 
perhaps,  feeling  their  way  over  the  faces  of  the 
stones,  or  an  occasional  clump  of  Gorse  or  Heather 
rooting  in  the  joints,  or  a  few  grasses,  it  may  be, 
or  tufts  of  Lastrea  and  Polypody,  or  other  weeds 
anchoring  in  the  interstices.  I  am  not  sure, 
however,  that  I  do  not  like  those  artless  structures 
just  as  well  when  they  are  thus  sparsely  furnished  ; 
for,  seen  in  their  nakedness,  they  have  an  im- 
memorial, Cyclopean  air,  those  grim  walls  of  the 
Land's  End,  which  takes  one  back  to  the  twilight 
of  history,  to  Tiryns  or  to  Mycena;,  with  occasional 
suggestions  of  plagiarism  one  might  almost  fancy 
(but  for  the  question  of  dates)  from  the  annual 
megalithic  deposits  at  Chelsea.  So,  though  it  is 
easily  possible,  in  the  course  of  a  day's  drive  in 
Cornwall,  to  coast  along  many  miles  of  interesting 
walls,  the  interest  must,  I  think,  be  sought  in  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  walls  themselves  and  the 
landscapes  to  which  they  make  the  foreground, 
and  in  the  abundance  and  beauty  of  the  green 
and    brown    drapery    with    which    the    walls    are 


was  frequently  in  spots  where  these  might  have  been 
expected  to  flourish.  Also  various  Kerns  common 
in  my  own  county  seemed  to  be  scarce  in  South 
Cornwall  or  altogether  absent.  Asplenium  Tricho- 
manes  I  met  with  in  small  quantity,  but  the 
Scaly  Fem  and  Rue  Spleenwort,  so  characteristic 
of  North  Somerset  walls,  I  found  not  at  all.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Black  Maidenhair  Spleenwort 
(Asplenium  Adiantum-nigrum),  so  scarce  in 
Somerset,  in  my  part  of  it  at  least,  is  one  of  the 
most  common  Ferns  on  Cornish  walls  and  rocks. 
The  Foxglove,  again,  which  is  regarded  as  a 
sylvestrian  plant  and  which,  therefore,  might 
be  expected  not  to  find  Cornwall  a  habitat  to  its 
liking,  grows  everywhere  regardless  of  shelter. 

Among  the  plants  which  find  Cornish  soil  so 
much  to  their  liking  that  they  have  become  almost 
a  pest,  the  Blackberry  takes  first  place,  I  should 
think,  though  Gorse  makes  a  good  second. 
When  I  say  "  Blackberry  "  I  am  well  aware  that 
this  is  a  loose  and  unscientific  general  name  for 
the  fruticose  Brambles,  and  that  botanists  have 
classified  the  so-called  "  Blackberry "  into 
numerous  species,  of  which  more  than  fifty  are 
indigenous  to  Cornwall  alone.  But  to  most  of  us 
I  am  afraid,  a  Blackberry  is  just  a  Blackberry 
a  shrub  of  various  habit  and  appearance  in  respect 
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invested,  rather  than  in  any  novelty  or  uncommon- 
ness  in  the  vegetation  itself  ;  for  rare  or  uncommon 
plants  are  not  often  of  wayside  growth.  But  on 
new  ground  the  behaviour  of  the  most  ordinary 
plants,  which  may  behave  so  differently  under 
different  conditions,  is  in  itself  matter  of  inex- 
haustible   interest. 

The  vigour  and  abundance  of  certain  plant-forms 
in  Cornwall  would  seem  to  indicate  that  in  the 
triturated  granite  and  serpentine  of  this  county 
these  have  found  exactly  the  soil  they  like ; 
while,  conversely,  the  absence  or  scarcity  of 
certain  plants,  common  enough  elsewhere,  shows, 
if  it  needs  showing,  that  the  food  of  one  plant 
may  be  the  poison  of  another.  Negatives,  of 
course,  are  not  good  evidence,  even  when  they 
are  universal.  But  I  note  for  what  it  may  be 
worth  that  during  my  drives  and  my  numerous 
walks  and  scrambles  in  the  part  of  Soilth  Cornwall 
that  liei  round  PenEance  I  did  not  once  come 
across  a  wild  Rose  of  any  kind — Field  -  rose. 
Dog-rose,  Sweet  Briar  or  Bumet — which  scarcity 
of  the  wild  species  may  help  to  account  for  the  fact 
that  in  Penzance  gardens,  as  I  saw  them,  cultivated 
Roses  were  so  little  in  evidence.  Nor,  again,  in 
fairly  extensive  plant-hunts  on  foot  did  I  at  any 
time  come  upon  plants  of  the  common  Primrose,  or 
ot  the  Cowslip  or  of  the  wild  Sweet  Violet,  though  I 


of  leaf,  flower  and  fruit — in  respect  also  of  its 
branches,  which  are  sometimes  prostrate,  some- 
times erect  or  arching,  and  always  armed  cap-a- 
pie  in  their  own  defence.  I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  the  Blackberry  except  that  I  do  not  like 
it  in  my  own  garden,  because  of  its  deep  rooting 
ineradicable,  invasive  tendencies  ;  though  I  quite 
approve  of  it  in  other  gardens.  In  the  waste 
and  wilderness  it  is  an  exceedingly  picturesque, 
interesting  and  companionable  plant,  hospitable 
also  and  unstinting  of  its  fruit  to  the  hungry  and 
thirsty  wayfarer.  That  the  Blackberry  makes 
some  return  for  the  ground  it  occupies  in  the 
Duchy  may  be  inferred  from  the  frequency  with 
which  one  meets  women  and  children  carrying 
baskets  filled  with  the  berries,  as  well  as  from  the 
fact  that  wherever  you  are  offered  Cornish  cream 
there  also  you  are  sure  to  find  Blackberry  jam. 
"  It  rarely  happens,"  says  an  old  writer,  "  to  find 
a  plant  vigorous  enough  to  have,  like  an  Orange 
tree,  at  once  beautiful  shining  leaves,  fragrant 
flowers,  and  delicious  nourishing  fruit."  Quite 
true,  such  plants  are  rare  indeed  ;  and,  inasmuch 
as  its  flowers  are  not  fragrant,  the  Blackberry 
must  yield  in  versatility  to  the  Orange  ;  but  it 
is  an  imcommon  and  attractive  feature  of  this 
Rubus,  as  of  the  Orange,  that  it  bears,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,   flower  and  fruit,   this  last  in  all 


stages,  from,  the  newly  formed  to  the  fully  ripe, 
which  characteristic,  combined  with  its  robust 
and  graceful  habit  of  growth,  makes  the  Black- 
berry a  particularly  cheerful  plant  in  waste  places 
and  on  wayside  walls,  where  its  arching  sprays 
and  fingered  leaves  cuddle  the  stones  with  all 
maimer  of  caressing  touches. 

Though  Cornish  walls  are  sometimes  covered 
for  considerable  distances  with  jungles  of  such 
strong-growing  things  as  Blackberry,  Honey- 
suckle, Gorse  and  Bracken,  let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  there  is  not  plenty  of  space  and  foothold 
left  for  plants  of  weaker  growth  and  lower  stature. 
September  is  not  a  particularly  flowery  month, 
and,  of  course,  like  my  neighbours,  I  prefer  to  see 
things  in  full  flower  ;  but,  for  myself,  in  default 
of  actual  bloom,  I  can  be  well  content  if  I  perceive 
the  latent  possibilities  of  bloom.  I  incline  to 
think  that  in  September  the  Labiates  predominate 
among  wild  flowers,  more  so  even  than  the  Compo- 
sites, whose  flower-heads  by  this  time  have  mostly 
changed  to  hemispheres  of  down ;  though  in 
September  the  Knapweed  was  still  in  all  its  purple 
glory,  and  there  were  occasional  Golden  Rods 
and  abimdance  of  the  wild  scentless  Matricaria  ; 
and  I  remember  also  one  patch  of  wall  prettily 
yellowed  over  with  a  Hawkweed,  in  combination 
with  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  belated  Torraentil, 
one  helping  the  other.  I  think,  however,  the 
Labiates  are  most  in  evidence,  though  even  they, 
so  late  as  this,  are  mostly  over  ;  still,  the  Labiates 
are  a  persistent,  lingering  tribe,  putting  forth 
occasional  blooms  long  after  the  main  crop  is 
past,  so  that  one  may  count  on  such  things  as 
Wood  Sage  (Teucrium),  Woundworts  (Stachys), 
Self  Heal  and  Lamiums  by  road  and  ditch-side 
well  into  winter.  A  Labiate  common  enough  in 
Cornwall,  as  elsewhere,  and  always  welcome,  is 
one  I  had  been  used  to  expect  rather  on  sunny 
banks  and  obsolete  mole-hills  than  on  sheer-up 
walls — I  mean  the  common  Thyme,  which  grows 
here  not  merely  in  tufts  and  cushions,  but  in  thick 
matted  curtains,  completely  draping  the  rocks 
and  wall-faces.  Dusty  enough,  to  be  sure,  those 
tapestries  are  in  September  and  all  but  fiower- 
less  ;  but  in  July,  when  the  plant  is  at  its  best, 
and  before  the  "  tripper "  season  has  reached 
the  acute  and  dusty  stage,  those  thymy  Cornish, 
walls  must  be  as  gay  as  they  are  fragrant.  The 
Campanulata  flora  of  Cornwall  is  not  large,  and 
1  regret  to  say  that  I  did  not  come  across  the 
interesting  Wahlenbergia  hederacea.  which  is  so 
beautiful  and  so  characteristic  of  this  county. 
On  the  other  hand,  another  Campanulaceous 
plant,  the  Sheep's  Bit  (Jasione  montana)  was 
sufficiently  plentiful  on  dry  walls  and  moors, 
and  a  charming  thing  it  is.  I  suppose  this  lovely 
annual  (or  biennial  ?)  weed  is  to  be  found  in  many 
English  counties,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  my  own 
previous  acquaintance  with  the  plant  was  at 
Scalloway  in  Shetland,  where  it  grew  near  the 
harbour,  so  that  it  is  truly  a  plant  of  the  ul  ima 
thtile,  from  whichever  end  of  the  island  you  con- 
sider it.  Sometimes  on  the  thin  soil  of  an  im- 
poverished moor  the  Devil's  Bit  (Scabiosa  Succisa) 
will  simulate  the  pretty  Sheep's  Bit,  showing  the 
same  compactness  of  leaf  and  similar  little  spheres 
of  bloom,  but  it  is  betrayed  by  its  colour,  the 
pinkish  purple  of  the  Scabious  instead  of  the 
clear  blue  of  the  Jasione.  I  think  the  Jasione 
is  of  a  genuinely  blue  colour,  free  from  that  admix- 
ture of  red  or  pink  which  makes  so  many  so-called 
"  blue "  flowers  something  else  than  blue.  If 
this  is  so.  it  is  surprising  that  we  do  not  make  more 
of  this  wild  flower  than  we  do,  blue  flowers  in 
autumn  not  being  too  plentiful.  Possibly  the 
usual  garden  border  is  too  moist  and  rich  to  suit 
the  Sheep's  Bit,  but  on  a  dry  wall  it  should  be  all 
that  can  be  wished.  I  can  think  of  no  pendent 
blue  flower  that   would  be  prettier. 
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Of  taller  plants  in  bloom  or  just  over,  I  noted 
oecasional  plants  of  the  native  Golden-rod,  and 
considerable  abundance  of  Hemp  Agrimony  (Eupa- 
toriumcannabinum).  The  Eupatoria  being,  if  not 
a  water  plant,  at  least  subaquatic  in  its  habits, 
is  local  in  its  distribution  ;  but  where  there  is 
abundant  moisture  there  you  are  pretty  sure  to 
find  it.  To  ray  thinking  it  is  a  weedy  and 
unattractive  subject.  Though  the  Cornish  Riviera 
has  no  rivers  to  speak  of,  it  has  its  occasional 
streams,  of  which  a  pretty  example  is  the  brook 
that  tumbles,  through  a  jungle  of  water  plants, 
into  the  sea  at  Lamorna  Cove.  Apart,  however, 
from  actual  streams,  there  occur  not  infrequently 
spots  where  the  surface  drainage  collects  in 
sufficient  quantity  not  to  form  a  lake  or  pond, 
perhaps,  but  at  least  to  provide  a  suitably  moist 
home  for  semi-aquatic  plants.  It  is  on  ground 
like  this  that  the  Eupatorium  thrives,  in  company 
with  such  things  as  Iris  Pseudacorus,  Ragged 
Robin,  the  Burr-reed  (Sparganium),  the  Amphi- 
bious Bistort,  Water  Mint,  Hairy  Willow  Herb 
(Epilobium  hirsutum.  Rushes  and  Carices  in 
variety.  But  of  all  the  plants  I  saw  in  Cornwall 
which  more  or  less  affect  running  or  stagnant 
water,  I  do  not  know  that  any  pleased  me  better 
than  the  Common  Reed  (Arundo  Phragmites). 
Not  that  it  grows  with  exceptional  luxuriance  in 
Cornwall.  It  does  not  reach  half  the  height 
in  this  county,  I  should  think,  that  it  attains  in 
Norfolk  or  the  Fen  counties.  But  that  was 
precisely  what  I  liked  about  it — its  moderate 
height  and  fresh,  sturdy  growth.  Here  for  the 
first  time  this  Reed  struck  me  as  a  particularly 
desirable  grass  for  the  garden,  where  it  would 
not  only  relieve  the  stiffness  of  more  formal  plants, 
but  would  provide  the  most  graceful  of  foliage 
for  mixing  with  cut  flowers.  A.  Phragmites  is 
possibly  planted  at  the  edge  of  garden  pools  more 
frequently  than  I  suppose.  What  I  would  note, 
however,  is  this,  that  standing  water,  though  no 
doubt  favourable,  is  not  essential  to  its  culti- 
vation. I  saw  it  growing  in  sturdy  vigour  high 
and  dry  on  a  sunbaked  bank,  close  to  the  Newlyn 
Granite  Quarry. 


NEW    AND    RARE    PLANTS 

AWARDS     OF     MERIT. 

Carnation  Edward  AUwood. — A  brilliant  scarlet 
self,  calculated  to  become  a  leader  of  the  class  into 
which,  by  reason  of  colour,  it  falls  naturally. 
Pure  in  colour,  of  fine  form,  exceptional  brilliance, 
and  marked  fragrance,  it  was  little  wonder  it 
gained  the  award,  and  by  a  spontaneous  and 
unanimous  vote.  As  a  novelty  intended  for  1921 
it  will  stand  high  with  the  best.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
AUwood  Brothers,  Ha\Tvard's  Heath. 

Chrysanthemum  Christmas  Wonder.  —  We 
admire  the  Chrysanthemum  rather  than  the  name. 
It  is  single  flowered,  pure  white  with  yellow  disc 
and  of  moderate  size.  In  spray-like  form,  it 
constituted  one  of  the  most  decorative  we  have  seen. 

Chrvsanthemimi  Winter  Glow. — A  decorative 

of  welcome  tint  calculated  to  displace  the  reds 
which  have  hitherto  been  relied  upon  for  Christmas 
work.  A  good  cerise  red,  invaluable  for  decoration. 
These  were  from  Mr.  H.  J.  Jonas,  Lewisham 

Cypripedum  Manoria  F.  M.  Ogilvie. — The 
dorsal  sepal  of  this  fine  novelty  is  of  handsome 
proportions,  its  copious  crimson  markings  being  a 
distinct  feature.  The  petals  are  crimson  in  the 
upper  half  and  greenish  below.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
Sander,  St,  Albans. 

Odontaglossum  Ardent-Dora  (O.  ardentissimum 
xO.  Dora). — A  very  beautiful  novelty,  its  white 
ground  freckled  with  light  chocolate,  the  much 
chequered  lips  touched  with  white.  Shown  by 
W.  R.  Fasey,  Esq.,  Snaresbrook  (gardener,  Mr. 
E.  J.  Seymour). 


POTATO   SEEDLINGS 

CONFERENCE     AT    ORMSKIRK 

ACONFEREN'CE,  presided  over  by  Sir 
Lawrence  Weaver,  K.B.E.,  was  held 
recent'y  in  connection  with  the  Orms- 
kirk  Potato  Show.  The  first  paper  was 
given  by  Dr.  Salaman,  of  the  Univer- 
sity, Cambridge,  on  "  Potato  Seedlings."  In  his 
opening  remarks  the  lecturer  stated  that  the  raising 
of  new  varieties  of  Potatoes  had  been  conducted  in 
a  barbaric  fashion  as,  95  per  cent,  of  the  offspring 
was  discarded.  The  breeder  was  always  on  the  look- 
out for  something  he  could  not  find,  and  there  was 
definite  correlation  in  some  cases  between  the 
type  of  growth,  presence  of  colour  pigments  in 
the  flower  and  leaf  axils,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
tubers  produced,  on  the  other  hand.    There  was  no 


THE     YELLOW-BERRIED     HOLLY  (ILEX 

AQUIFOLIUM      FRUCTU-LUTEO). 
Fruits  are  more  luminous  as  Ihe  year  passes 

evidence  to  say  that  because  a  seedling  had  a 
particular  shaped  leaf  the  tuber  was  going  to  be  of 
value,  or  because  a  plant  gave  vigorous  haulm 
the  tubers  were  going  to  be  plentiful  and  of  good 
cropping  power.  There  was,  however,  definite 
correlation  in  certain  cases.  For  instance,  all 
plants  giving  white  flowers  with  blue  "  tongues  " 
produced  black  tubers ;  all  plants  with  white 
flowers  and  red  "  tongues  "  gave  beet-red  tubers. 
Plants  producing  colour  pigments,  generally  red, 
in  the  leaf  angles  gave  pink  or  red-eyed  Potatoes. 
In  other  cases  the  correlation  was  less  exact,  but 
the  production  of  long  stolons  was  usually  con- 
nected with  bad  cropping  powers.  The  shedding 
of  the  flower  bud  was  generally  correlated  to  earli- 
ness,  and  immunity   to  blight   was,  in  a   more  or 


less  degree,  connected  with  nuUurity,  late  dying 
<lown  plants  being  generally  less  affected  with 
blight  than  those  which  matured  earlier. 

Proceeding,  the  lecturer  pointed  out  that  there 
were  certain  characteristics  which  lacked  correla- 
tion and  that  vigorous  growth  could  not  be  con- 
nected with  good  cropping  powers.  Very  inter- 
esting diagrams  were  shown  to  substantiate  this 
statement. 

The  breeder  was  always  looking  out  for  char- 
acters. The  shape  of  tubers  was  a  very  important 
character.  Pure,  true,  round  tubers  breed  true 
when  the  flowers  were  sclfed,  as  also  do  pure, 
true,  long  tubers  and  pure,  true,  pebble-shaped 
tubers.  When  a  true,  round  variety  is  crossed 
with  a  pure  long  variety  the  result  is  a  kidney- 
shaped  tuber,  which  does  not  breed  true  to  shape. 
Likewise,  the  "  fleet "  or  superficial  eye  and 
"  deep  "  eye  are  definite  Mendelian  characters  and 
will  both  breed  true  when  the  respective  flowers 
are  selfed. 

The  lecturer  then  gave  his  views  on  the  so- 
called  deterioration  of  varieties.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  a  variety  after  a  number  of  years 
lacks  vitality  and  dies  out,  but  Mr.  Salaman  is 
of  the  opinion  that  lack  of  vitality  is  not  a  con- 
stitutional or  hereditary  factor.  Mosaic  and  leat 
cur!  are  two  constitutional  diseases  which  are 
responsible  for  this  trouble,  and  if  a  variety  could, 
be  bred  which  was  immune  to  mosaic  and  leaf 
curl,  it  would  last  for  ever.  The  cropping  capacity 
of  a  family  of  seedings  {i.e.,  seedlings  raised  from 
the  same  seed  pod)  is  a  definite  hereditary  factor,, 
and  the  lecturer  dealt  at  length  with  this  matter, 
which  must  prove  of  great  future  value  to  the 
raisers  of  new  varieties.  The  good  cropping' 
powers  of  a  variety  such  as  Great  Scot  is  no  evidence 
that  it  will  prove  a  good  parent.  The  choice  of 
parents  depends  upon  the  behaviour  of  the  family 
of  seedlings.  These  families  Mr.  Salaman  groups 
into  four  divisions.  At  the  one  end  there  is  that 
very  desirable  family  which  gives  a  high  percentage 
of  large  tubers  with  dwarf  tops  and  at  the  other 
end  the  undesirable  family  which  produces  an 
abundance  of  haulm  and  none,  or  very  few,  tubers 
underneath.  To  show  that  deterioration  of  a 
variety  has  nothing  to  do  with  constitutional 
vigour  the  lecturer  stated  that  if  flowers  were 
selfed  of  a  tuber  belonging  to  the  former  class 
and  that  the  resulting  seedlings  in  time  lacked 
vitality  through  causes  other  than  mosaic  or 
leaf  curl,  these  seedlings  would,  when  crossed  in 
their  weak  state,  produce  again  families  of  great 
vigour,  thus  proving  that  so-called  degeneration  is 
not  a  constitutional  or  hereditary  factor,  otherwise 
it  would  have  been  transmitted  by  the  seed. 

Lack  of  time  prevented  a  detailed  discussion 
on  this  very  interesting  paper.  Mr.  Bryan  next 
spoke  on  the  trials  at  Ormskirk,  and  Mr.  F.  J. 
Chittenden  dealt  with  the  findings  of  the  committee 
specially  appointed  to  study  the  very  important 
question  of  synonymy. 


The  Yellow- Berried  Holly 

There  is  a  tree  of  this  variety  in  a  neighbour's 
garden  which  is  always  a  delight  at  this 
season.  While  the  prevailing  tints  of  autumn 
still  linger  this  Holly  remains  comparatively 
inconspicuous,  but  no  sooner  have  we  settled 
ilown  to  the  more  sombre  hues  of  winter  than 
the  golden-yellow  fruits  stand  out  in  bold  contrast 
and  grow  more  and  more  luminous  as  the  year 
passes.  Even  finer  than  this  in  many  respects 
is  the  orange-fruited  form  (Ile.x  Aquifolium  fructu 
aurantiaca),  which,  though  rare  in  gardens,  might 
be  numbered  among  the  very  best  of  our  berrying 
trees.  J. 
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The  last  meeting  of  the  year,  if  characterised  by 
its  smalhiess,  was  not  without  interest,  fruit, 
Orchids  and  other  flowers  contributing  not  a 
little  thereto.  That  it  would  have  been  on  a 
much  larger  scale  was  evidenced  by  the  with- 
drawal of  many  exhibitors  at  the  last  moment, 
the  severity  of  the  weather  precluding  these  from 
attending.  That  five  awards  of  merit  were  granted 
for  novelties  and  a  silver  Lindley  medal  for  Orchids, 
will  serve  to  show  the  need  of  holding  an  exhibition 
in  mid-winter,  while  fruit  also  shared  in  the  high 
awards  that  were  given. 

Plokal  Committee. 
Present :  H.  B.  May,  Esq.  {chairman),  and  Messrs. 
J.  Hudson,  J.  Green,  J.  Heal,  C.  11.  Fielder,  T.  Stevenson, 
W.  Howe,  J.  Jennings,  H.  J.  Jones,  C.  Dixon.  A.  Turner, 
U.  W.  Wallace.  C.  E.  Pearson,  E.  F.  Hazeiton,  W.  P. 
Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  R.  Cory,  H.  R.  Darlington, 
W.  J.  Bean.  E.  A.  Bowles,  G.  Beuthe,  W.  Cuthbertson 
and  R.  C.  Notcutt. 

Greenhouse  Flowers. 
Of  these  a  table  of  Chrysanthemums  from  Mr.  S.  Aish, 
Cissburg  Nm:sery,  Dunstable,  constituted  an  attraction. 
All  were  of  the  decorative  order,  tlie  best  being  December 
Gold,  Baldock's  Crimson,  Lady  Stanley  (pink).  Golden 
King,  Edith  Cavell  (charming  bronze),  and  Enfield 
White  being  the  more  important.  Some  beautiful  Car- 
nations were  staged  by  Messrs.  AUwood  Brothers,  Hay- 
wards  Heath,  the  firm's  new  and  brilliant  scarlet  gaining 
an  award  of  merit.  It  is  a  leader  in  its  set  (see  "  New  and 
Rare  Plants ").  Salmon  Enchantress  (very  handsome). 
White  Enchantress  (very  fine).  Beacon  (rich  scarlet), 
Wivelsfleld  Apricot  and  Wivelsfield  Claret  were  others  of 
note.  As  though  to  "  never  say  die,"  a  vase  of  mixed 
AUwoodii's  also  formed  part  of  the  exhibit.  Mr.  C.  Engle- 
m:inn,  Saffron  Walden,  contributed  a  group  of  winter- 
flowering  Myosotis  oblongata  Bluebird,  which  gained 
an  award  a  fortnight  since.  St.  Brigid  Anemones  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  Reamsbottom.  and  if  not  actually 
greenhouse  flowers  they  are  welcome  for  their  variety  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  In  like  manner  Mr.  J.  J.  Kettle, 
Corfe  Mullen,  displayed  his  new  Violet  Mrs.  David  Lloyil 
George,  with  others,  as  Neapolitan  and  Count  de  Brazza. 
The  IVIisses  Hopkins  showed  a  small  collection  of  hardy 
plants.  Carnations  from  Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.. 
included  their  new  White  Pearl,  Lady  Inverforth,  Lord 
Lambourne  (rich  scarlet),  Sheila  Green  (yellow  ground 
fancy),  and  others.  Mr.  Herbert  Chapman  contributed 
some  new  Freesias,  delightfully  fragrant,  which  the  com- 
mittee desired  to  see  again.  Mr.  C.  A.  Jardine,  Lavender 
Hill,  exhibited  manures  in  variety. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present :  J.  Cheal,  Esq.  (chairman),  the  Rev.  W. 
Wilks,  and  Messrs.  H.  S.  Rivers,  E.  Beckett,  A.  W. 
Metcalfe,  G.  Reynolds,  G.  F.  Tinlcy,  E.  A.  Bunyard, 
J.  W.  Bates,  W.  H.  Divers  and  G.  P.  Berry. 

No  vegetables  were  shown,  the  only  exhibit  of  fruit, 
that  of  Apples  and  Peal's,  from  Sir  Montague  Tiuner, 
Bedfoids.  Havering,  Romford.  Some  forty  dishes  were 
staged,  Charles  Ross,  American  Mother,  King  of  Pippins, 
Allington  Pippin,  Gascoigne's  Scarlet  and  Rival  (both 
very  fine);  Rev.  W.  Wilks.  fine  Bramley's,  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  Bismarck  and  Annie  Elizabeth  being  the  pick. 
Of  Pears,  Emile  d'Heyst  (beautiful  and  refined),  Bergamot 
d'Esperen,  Beurr^  Diel,  Glou  Morceau  and  Beurr6  Alex 
Lucas  were  the  best.  The  Pears  were  all  in  flrst-rate 
condition ;  some  of  the  Apples  were  not.  Silver-gilt 
Bankslan  medal. 

ORcem  Committee. 

Present  :  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman.  Bart,  (chairman), 
Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch.  and  Messrs.  J.  O'Brien,  J.  W.  Potter, 
F.  J.  Hanbury,  B.  Brooman-White,  G.  Dye,  F.  K.  Sander, 
C.  H.  Curtis,  J.  E.  Shill,  S.  W.  Flory,  A.  McBean,  T. 
Armstrong,  P.  Ralli  and  R.  A.  Rolfe. 

Thi-  bank  of  these  from  Baron  Bruno  Schroder,  Englc- 
flitd  (ircen  (gardener,  Mr.  Shill),  was  without  doubt  the 
feature  of  the  show.  Forty  plants  in  flower  were  shown, 
the  whole  ha\ing  been  evolved  by  the  crossing  of  Lselio- 
Cattieya  Bella  alba  and  C.  Slaggie  Raphael  alba,  the 
series  being  known  as  L.-C.  Schrodcree.  That  of  out- 
standing merit  amid  them  all  was  L.-C.  S.  gloriosa,  a 
remarkable  variety  in  which  the  self-coloured  wine  crimson 
lip  is  a  great  feature.  It  is  equalled,  however,  by  the 
handsome  proportions  of  the  broad  ovate  pure  white 
petals,  the  twain  responsible  for  lave  beauty  and  fine 
contrast.  Others  of  the  set  had  the  lip  feathered  internally 
with  orange,  or  again  reticulated  with  gold  and  browii. 
Forty  seven  year  old  plants  were  shown,  and  the  whole 
being  raised  at  The  Dell,  demonstrated  the  potentialities 
of  such  work. 

Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Brown,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
showed  a  magnificent  specimen  of  Odontoglossum  magnum 
(O.  ardentissimum  x  O.  Doris),  which,  having  a  raceme 
of  nineteen  flowers,  presented  a  fine  appearance.  Its 
greater  flower  leaning  is  probably  towards  O.  Dori;^, 
though  the  lip  is  characterised  by  the  ardentissimum 
irflucnce. 

W.  R.  Fasey,  Esq.,  Snarcsbrook  {gardener,  Mr.  E.  J. 
Seymour),  showed  Cypripedium  Georgius  Rex  (C.  alei- 
biades   x   C.  minos  Youngi).     A  well  marked  hybrid. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.,  St.  Albans,  contributed  a 
vpriety  of  Cypripcdiums  apart  from  that  gaining  an  award 
of  merit.  ^ 


SCOTTISH      HORTICULTURAL      ASSOCIATION. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural 
Association  was  held  in  the  Hall.  5,  St.  Andrew  Square, 
Edinburgh,  on  the  evening  of  December  7.  The  chair 
was  occupied  by  Miss  Burton,  the  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. Tlie  papers  of  the  evening  consisted  of  the 
two  which  gained  first  and  second  prizes  for  juniors 
presented  by  the  president.  The  first  prize  was  won  by 
Mr.  Louis  R.  Astley,  Auchincruive  Gardens,  Ayr,  and  the 
second  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Kerr,  Dundas  Castle  Gardens,  South 
Queensferry.  The  title  of  Mr.  Astley's  paper  was  "  The 
Pruning  and  Cleaning  of  Indoor  Fruit  Trees."  The  paper 
was  an  excellently  practical  one  and  gave  a  capital  resum4 
of  the  important  subject,  wliieh  was  treated  by  Mr.  Astley 
in  a  clear  and  interesting  luanuer,  Mr.  Kerr's  paper  was 
on  "  Mendelism."  and  was  an  excellent  review  of  the 
theory  of  Mendel  and  its  practical  operation  and  the 
results  of  its  application  to  gardening. 


ANSWERS 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


EAST     ANGLIAN     HORTICULTURAL     CLUB. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  club  was  held  at  the  Boar's 
Head  Hotel,  Norwich,  on  the  Sth  inst.,  under  the  presi- 
aency  of  Mr.  W.  Shoesnuth.  In  presenting  tlieir  lepor't 
the  committee  stated  that  the  club  had  experienced  a 
year  of  activity  and  usefulness.  Membership  had  increased 
very  well,  and  now  numbered  229.  The  financial  side 
was  in  a  very  sound  position  with  over  £100  to  its  credit. 
Each  month  lectures  had  been  given  and  debates  taken 
up  relative  to  matters  of  importance  to  all  sections  ot  its 
members.  From  the'  Tnterest  taken  in  them  much 
educational  good  has  resulted.  During  the  past  year 
the  club  had  been  successful  in  winning  again  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  silver  cup  open  to  affiliated 
societies,  making  the  third  time  it  has  been  held  since 
its  inception,  a  distinction  no  other  affiliated  society  can 
claim.  Thanks  were  accorded  to  the  donors  of  special 
prizes,  lecturers  and  all  who  have  helped  to  carry  tlirough 
such  a  successful  year. 

According  to  rule,  the  office  of  president  changes  each 
year,  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Fox  was  selected  for  that  honour 
for  1921.  The  vice-presidents,  committee  and  other 
officers  were  elected  as  before  with  very  tew  alterations 
to  the  outgoing  members.  Mr.  G.  R.  Todd.  12,  Royal 
Arcade.  Norwich,  was  re-elected  secretary,  and  a  tribute 
of  commendation  for  his  efficiency  and  efforts  was  paid 
to  him  by  Mr.  H.  Perry,  Mr.  W.  Shoesmith  and  other 
members. 

The  secretary  announced  a  splendid  syllabus  of  lectures 
and  essays  for  the  coming  year,  likewise  he  was  able  to 
announce  a  lengthy  list  of  special  prizes  at  almost  each 
monthly  meeting. 


Around    the     Markets 

THE  advent  of  Cliristmas  is  now  \iry  apparent 
in  the  markets.  Abundant  supplies  of 
Mistletoe  (so  freely  berried  that  there  is  a 
decided  trail  of  fallen  berries  round  about) 
are  already  on  sale  and  the  bright-berried 
Holly  is  equally  plentiful.  At  present  there 
are  not  many  branches  of  golden  or  silver 
variegated  Holly — these  will  come  next  week  with  bundles 
of  other  evergreens — but  there  are  many  bags  of  sprays 
of  the  variegated  sorts.  These  short  sprays,  wliich  are 
in  such  demand  for  making  wreaths  and  trophies,  are 
all  sold  by  weight  and  tlie  market  growers  who  have 
trees  in  the  nurseries  and  on  the  boundaries,  find  them 
very  profitable. 

Flowers  are  a  much  better  trade,  so  the  growers  and 
sellei-s  that  one  meets  in  the  markets  all  are  of  much  more 
cheerful  visage  than  hitherto.  When  iu  confidential 
mood  they  will  say,  as  one  did  to  mc  last  Tuesday,  "  I 
got  'Cars.'  up  a  'tanner'  to-day  for  most  sorts,  and  a 
■  bob  '  on  the  best.  White  'Mums  are  up  too,  so  wc  may 
have  a  decent  Christmas  after  all."  The  late  low  prices 
of  white  Chrysanthemums  and  Paper  White  Narcissus  were 
becoming  serious.  There  was  very  little  trade  doing  and 
most  of  the  supplies  had  to  be  sold  to  the  itinerant  vendor 
for  what  they  would  give,  hence  the  large  quantities  to  be 
seen  on  the  streets  all  round  and  about  London.  When 
one  can  buy  a  bunch  of  a  dozen  spikes  of  flrst-class  Paper 
White  Narcissus  for  twopence,  it  is  pretty  evident  that 
when  all  expenses  have  been  paid,  there  is  nothing  left 
for  the  grower.  But  the  day  of  too  cheap  flowers  is  over, 
for  a  time,  at  any  rate. 

Many  fresh  lines  of  the  floral  world  have  put  in  an 
appearance.  Of  these,  perhaps  the  most  attractive  is 
the  fine  bunches  of  Iris  tingitana  offered  by  a  Wellington 
Street  salesman.  These  Irises  are  exceptionally  early  and 
of  splendid  quality,  so  it  was  most  pleasant  to  be  told  that 
they  were  from  an  English  grower.  Freesias  have  arrived 
and  these  also  are  good  and  nicely  fragrant.  The  earliest 
Tulips  are  now  to  be  had,  though  cliiefly  of  scarlet  Van 
Thol.  Christmas  Roses  (Hellebores)  are  in  fair  quantity 
and  of  uncommon  purity.  The  vivid  scarlet  bracts  of 
many  Poinsettias  make  a  welcome  blaze  of  colour  these 
cold,  raw  days.  Other  forced  flowers  include  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  Roman  Hyacinths,  Narcissus  Sohel  d'Or  (English 
grown),  Ranunculus,  and  Anemones  of  divers  colours. 

Orchids  are  rather  more  plentiful  and  these  include 
Cattleyas,  Ltelias,  Cypripediums,  Oncidiums  and  Odonto- 
glossums.  A  goodly  show  of  the  last  named  is  made  by  a 
grower  north  of  London  who  has  several  large  houses  of 
various  Orchids  planted  out  in  the  customary  soil  compo?t, 
with  the  addition  of  quantities  of  broken  porous  brick 
of  large  size  to  permit  abundance  of  air  around 
the  roots  as  well  as  to  prevent  too  much  moisture  collecting. 
The  experiment  is  in  its  infancy  as  yet,  but  it  deserves 
success. 

Pot  plants  are  pretty  much  of  the  same  kinds  as  before, 
but  they  are  in  greatly  increased  numbers  and  practically 
all  evidence  high  cultivation.  Tlie  most  numerous  arc 
heavily  berried  Solanum  capsicastrum,  Azaleas  of  great 
merit,  Ericas  bearing  uncountable  flowers  and  first  rate 
Cj'clamen. 

December  17.  A.  Coster 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

VALUE  OF  SEEDLING  IRISES.— I  have  raised  the 
following  seedlings,  and  should  be  glad  to  know  if  they 
would  be  likely  to  prove  of  any  novelty  or  interest  ; 
Iris  orientalis  Snow  Queen  x  Iris  sibirica. — At  present 
I  have  only  flowered  one  of  these,  which  has  the  growth, 
size  of  flower  and  general  appearance  of  the  first  parent, 
and  the  gold  and  white  reticulations  of  the  second.  The 
colour  is  the  exact  tone  of  Veronica  amethystina.  It 
appears  to  be  a  really  useful  and  delightful  border  plant. 
But  it  is  possible  that  previous  raisers  have  effected  the 
same  cross  before  me.  Besides  these  I  have  what  appears 
to  be  a  cross  between  the  first  parent  and  Iris  Ka;mpferi. 
I  have  not  yet  fiowered  this.  I  have  also  a  hybrid  between 
a  single  and  double  Pyrethrum,  after  the  style  of  a 
Collarette  Dahlia,  the  colour  rather  a  pale  mauve  pink. 
This,  again  is  rather  an  attractive  plant,  and  one  I  have 
never  met  before.  Viburnum  rhytidophyllum  has  this 
year  produced  with  ihe  a  quantity  of  seedlings.  It 
would,  I  presume,  be  hardly  worth  while  growing  these 
on.  The  plant,  I  imagine,  is  as  easily  layered  as  other 
Viburnums.  Pests. — Besides  the  omnipresent  slug,  two 
of  my  borders  are  infested  with  what  I  take  to  be  eelworm, 
minute  louse-like  insects  of  the  coloiu*  of  skim  milk, 
rouglily  one-sixth  to  one-quarter  of  an  inch  long,  perfectly 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  (which,  I  am  told,  tlie  eelworm 
is  not).  They  have  utterly  ruined  all  my  English  Irises, 
and  have  a  disastrous  appetite  apparently  for  all  bulbs. 
If  I  dig  over  tlie  beds  with  Vaporite  (which  was  done 
ten  years  ago  when  the  beds  were  made  with  excellent 
results),  how  long  must  I  leave  them  before  I  can  safely 
replant  ?  You  had  some  queries  several  months  back 
about  Cynoglossum  Amabile  which  I  think  were  never 
answered.  The  old  plants  do  not  survive  with  me,  but 
it  has  seeded  itself  regularly  ever  since  I  had  it  seven 
years  ago,  and  it  was  a  real  pleasure  to  come  back  after 
four  years'  absence  in  France  and  elsewhere  and  find  it 
still  carrying  on.  Commelina  coelestis  behaves  simdarly, 
and  shares  with  it  a  claim  to  be  called  a  genuine  blue. 
For  those  who  still  grow  Iris  Ksempfcii  I  might  say  I 
have  found  wood-ashes  achieve  a  wonderful  regeneration 
if  well  worked  into  a  heavy  soil  which  has  set  hard. 
Personally,  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  say  that  this 
Iris  requires  a  very  heavy  soil.  Iris  Sindpers. — Could  you 
tell  me  the  right  treatment  for  this  ?  Sun  and  warmth 
of  course,  but  light  or  heavy  soil  ?  Iris  histrioides  I 
also  find  not  too  permanent  here. — R.  E.  S.  Spender, 
Hulshanger.  Bagley  Wood.  Oxford. 

[The  only  means  of  proving  the  value  of  seedlings 
is  to  compare  them  with  the  best  in  their  several  sections 
after  they  have  become  established.  Some  seedhngs  are 
of  outstanding  merit  at  once  and  demonstrate  their  worthi- 
ness for  further  trial.  Others  do  not  do  so,  and  occasionally 
varieties  are  only  saved  from  the  scrapheap  by  the  merest 
fluke.  The  only  way  is  to  prove  them  all.  There  are 
already  some  good  Sibiricas  in  cultivation,  and  we  suggest 
that  these  are  obtained  for  purpo-^es  of  comparison. 
If  the  Pyrethrum  is  really  of  the  Collarette  Dahlia 
type,  it  should  prove  useful.  If,  however,  it  is  of  the 
Anemone-flowered  class  only,  there  are  many  such,  and 
it  would  come  into  competition  with  existing  varieties. 
Pericles  is  one  of  the  more  outstanding  of  this  type  that 
occurs  at  the  moment.  The  Viburnum  seedlings  would 
be  of  service  in  the  event  of  your  desiring  to  make  a  large 
planting,  and  seedlings  soon  make  headway.  You  had 
better  send  us  specimens  of  the  pest  you  call  "  eelworm" 
We  can  then  advise  you  what  to  do.  We  agree  with  our 
correspondent's  remarks  concerning  Cynoglossum  and 
the  Commelina.  We  want  the  "  blue  "  of  such  things, 
however,  on  a  far  ampler  scale.  The  recommendation 
of  "  wood-ashes  for  those  who  still  grow  Iris  Ksempferi " 
is  a  little  puzzling,  few  hardy  plants  being  more  popular. 
They  are  prodigious  rooters  and  revel  in  rich  soils.  They 
make  the  greatest  headway  in  loams  of  a  medium  character 
wherein  the  root  masses  can  ramify  freely.  Such  a  soil 
well  enriched,  of  good  depth,  and  with  coolness  aissured 
or  even  moisture  within  reach  of  the  roots  will  grow  them 
to  perfection.  For  preference  we  grow  Iris  Sindpers 
in  rich  loam  to  which  plenty  of  sand  and  one-third  old 
leaf-mould  has  been  added.  It  should  have  fair  supplies 
of  moisture  when  in  active  growth.  Not  a  great  success 
in  the  open,  it  is  better  suited  to  the  alpine  house.  We 
have  not  found  it  a  long-lived  subject,  however. — Ed.] 

AFRICAN  MARGUERITE  {L.  B.).— The  so-called 
"  African  Marguerite "  is  Tithonia  speciosa,  a  rather 
old — though  only  rarely  seen — tall-growing  and  striking 
annual  of  Mexican  origin.  In  good  condition  it  will 
attain  to  4  feet  high  or  even  more,  and  when  in  flower 
is  highly  ornamental.  It  is  not  fastidious  as  to  soil 
provided  the  latter  be  in  good  heart,  deep  cultivated  and 
well  drained.  As  almost  implied  by  its  native  habitat, 
the  species  loves  warmth,  and  in  addition  to  root  warmth 
should  be  given  a  sunny  position  in  the  garden.  Sow 
the  seeds  in  a  cool  greenhouse  or  frame  in  a  eaily  March, 
potting  them  singly  when  large  enough,  and  grow  into 
sturdy  plants  for  putting  out  in  mid-April.  In  a  few 
favoured  parts  of  these  islands  seeds  may  be  sown  in  the 
open,  though,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  it  will  be  best 
to  treat  it  as  suggested  above. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

DAFFODIL  BULBS  DAMAGED  BY  MERODON  (-4. 
W.). — If  the  bulbs  are  already  planted  we  fear  nothing 
can  be  done  until  May,  when  the  fly  should  be  sought 
and  captured.  The  bulbs  not  plantid  are  likely  to  be 
too  far  advanced  for  hot  water  treatment,  but  it  will  be 
easy  to  discover  now  which  are  affected  and  burn  them — 
they  willfeel  solt.  If  the  bulbs  are  valuable,  the  grubs  may 
be  squeezed  out,  the  bulb  washed  and  then  planted.  It 
will,  of  course,  produce  little  growth  next  year,  but  will, 
as  a  rule,  make  a  new  bulb,  and  thus  the'  variety  may 
be  saved 
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TMK     GHKKNIIOISK. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FAILING  ((.'.  f).).— So  far  as  wi- 
arc  able  to  judge  from  the  ^peeiiueiis  sent  tor  exauiination, 
•xve  suspect  that  tlie  plants  have  been  grown  too  "  sott." 
ilave  you  used  sulphate  of  amnionia  or  some  manure 
having"  a  similar  forcing  tendency?  It  is  quite  easy  to 
^iverdn  that  kind  of  manuring,  as  indeed  any. 

CLIMBER  FOR  HEATED  GREENHOUSE  (/■'/•;.*.,')— 
PassiUora  Constance  Elliott,  Abutdim  (iolden  I'Icccc, 
Solanum  jasminoides  or  a  Kuchsia  should  suit  our  corre- 
spondent's purpose.  Seedlings  of  the  conmion  Laburnum, 
L.  vulgare.  and  the  Scotch  Laburnum.  L.  alpiuum.  come 
\|Uite  true.  It  is  only  the  hybrids  Watereri  and  l;ate;  t 
iiud  Longest  that  should  be  increased  by  grafting.  Ves, 
Bignonia  radieaus  is  a  very  good  climber  for  a  warm  wall. 
■Cupressus  macrocarpa  thrives  either  in  a  loamy  or  peaty 
soil.  Lime  in  reasonable  quantity  is  not  injurious,  though 
there  is  some  evidence  that  the  largest  specimens  are 
usually  in  peat  districts.  Leaf-mould  may  be  freely 
.loLxed' with  the  soil  when  planting. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

BLACK  CURRANTS  ATTACKED  (B.  E.  fl.).— The 
dressing  of  lime  would  doubtless  do  a  great  dealot  good,  but 
we  do  not  think  it  would  have  nulch  effect  upon  cater- 
pillal's,  which  are  not  likely  to  be  reached  at  this  time  of 
vear.  You  do  not  indicate  the  kind  of  caterpillar,  but 
la  any  case,  if  the  attack  occurs  at  a  time  when  fruit  is  on 
♦  he  bushes,  it  will  be  best  to  hand  pick  the  caterpillars. 
If,  as  we  suspect,  the  trouble  is  due  to  either  Gooseberry 
sawfiy  or  to  the  magpie  moth,  much  can  be  done  by 
watching  for  the  first  sign  of  the  outbreak  and  spraying 
with  Katakilla  immediately. 

A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  STRAW  AS  A  MATERIAL 
FOR  PLACING  UNDER  STRAWBERRIES  WHEN 
RIPENING  (.4.  E.  (.'.).— We  liavr  not  Ih-ard  of  tlie  niatenal 
our  corresponde)it  mentions  being  used  for  this  purpose. 
Had  it  been  a  success  we  feel  sure  that  we  should  have 
done  so.  Its  description  does  not  predispose  us  in  favour 
of  its  use.  The  best  way  of  treating  Strawberries  in 
this  way  we  have  found  to  be  is  to  cut  off  a  few  of  the  old 
bottom  leaves  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered,  as  they 
are  usually  affected  with  red  spider  or  mildew,  and  burn 
them;  then  hoe  up  the  weeds  between  the  plants  and 
burn  them  also,  afterwards  placing  a  layer  of  halt-decayed 
farm  or  stablevard  manure  over  the  ground  between 
the  plants  3  inches  or  4  inches  deep.  Winter  rains  will 
wash  the  goodness  of  the  manure  to  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  and  the  strawy  part  of  the  manure  after  exposure 
to  the  weather  will  be  perfectly  clean  and  sweet,  forming 
an  excellent  bedding  for  the  fruit  with  just  a  sprinkling 
of  clean  short  straw  over  it  to  rest  on. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

PARSNIPS  AND  RUST  (rf/i/dt).— Many  causes  contri- 
bute to  the  rust  of  Parsnips,  and  ol  these,  too  early  sowing 
seems  the  most  prevalent.  Anytliing  that  occiu-s  to 
produce  a  crack  on  the  surface  ot  t  he  root  will  let  in  bacteria 
or  fungi,  which  are  the  direct  cause  of  the  rust.  Try 
sowing  Parsnips  in  March  on  a  well  prepared  seedbed,  tree 
from  iresh  manure*  but  in  such  condition  that  there  is 
never  a  deficiency  of  water.  The  bed  of  Ked  Currant 
contains  no  mites',  nor  indeed  any  kind  of  parasite. 


APPLES  at  ALLINGTON 

BY  kin-d  perniissiou,  "  Cuz.  JliUit: "  and 
I  went  to  see  Apples  at  AUington 
in  October — before  maldng  tip  my  list 
of  new  fruit  trees  for  Chaffinch  Cottage. 
We  were  first  welcomed  with  friendly 
■tfiusion  by  a  dear  puppy  named  Pat.  I  lov,.-  all 
animals  (except  monkeys,  rats  and  ferrets),  while 
all  dogs,  cats  and,  those  shyest  of  creatures,  small 
boys,  all  regard  me  as  a  person  obviously  intended 
by  Providence  to  be  (literally)  "sat  upon"  by 
them.  Our  visit  was  just  before  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  British-grown  Fruit  Show,  and 
packing  cases  full  of  prize-winning  show  fruit 
■were  just  emerging  from  the  great  model  fruit 
room.  However,  Mr.  Bunyard  managed  to  get  a 
■way  made  for  us  to  squeeze  in,  and  then  wv 
enjoyed  a  fine  private  view — minus  the  "show" 
Apples.  Tliis  suited  me  exactly,  for,  of  course,  I 
neither  hope  nor  expect  to  grow  such. 

I'll  take  the  Apples  alphabetically  (I  have  a 
hazy  notion  they  stood  in  that  order).  The  first 
■was  AUington  Pippin.  As  yet  I  know  this  only  by 
name,  but  it  looks  good  and  Millie  commends  it. 
Ben's  Red,  though  not  exactly  first  class,  is  so 
pretty  in  the  garden  in  company  with  small 
perennial  Sunflowers  and  purple  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
that  I  put  it  on  my  list,  and  Baumatm's  Reinette 
also.  Beauty  of  Bath?  No!  (a  greengrocer's 
Apple,  and  so  is  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh).  Blenheim 
Orange — here    Millie    and    Mr.    Bunyard    chanted 


«  duet  of  praise  and  I  had  a  "  bad  conduct  mark  " 
for  dissenting,  and  daring  to  say  tliat  tliough 
it  is  a  good  cooker  it  has  a  certain  "  soapiness  "  as 
a  dessert  Apple,  which  I  dislike.  Bramley's 
Seedling  was  warmly  commended  by  Millie,  who  is 
one  of  the  six  best  cooks  (all  »)iprofcssional)  among 
my  fifty  cousins,  so  it  was  noted  on  my  list. 
Christmas  Pearmain  and  Manningtun's,  1  kiiow  and 
approve  highly.  Cox's  Orange  (don't  let  Mr. 
Chapman  read  tlris)  I  still  hold  "  can  pass  in 
a  crowd."  Dear  old  Devonshire  Quarrenden 
is  now  outclassed  by  Ben's  Red.  I  once  took  about 
two  bushels  of  Quarrendeiis  down  to  the  seaside, 
where  seme  twenty  of  us  were  spending  our  sitmmer 
■  holiday  together,  and  everyone  filled  their  pockets 
after  breakfast,  before  going  down  to  the  sands. 
Observing  the  smallest  boy  took  only  six,  1  said 
to  him,  "  Go  on,  take  some  more."  "  No  fank- 
you,  .A.tmt  Nan,"  said  he,  "  I've  had  fourteen 
already  this  morning." 

Egremont  Russet  I  esteem  as  bjst  of  all  the 
Russets  (Mr.  Bunyard  gave  me  a  "  good  conduct 
mark"  for  this).  Gascoyne's  Scarlet  I  count  third 
rate,  but  showy  for  harvest  festivals.  I  think  it 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  Apples  to  look  at.  Grena- 
dier is  a  good  cooker.  Golden  Spire  may  be  good, 
but  it  is  not  a  useful  shape  for  culinary  pvirposes — 
a  wide,  flat  form  is  more  "  all  round"  preferable. 
(N.B. — Cooldng  AppUs  should  bo  large.)  Hector 
McDonald  I  tried  and  discarded  several  years  ago 
(also  Newton  Wonder,  both  these  I  consider  inferior 
to  Wellington).  James  Grieve.  Oh !  Ri,-iher ! 
One  of  the  best  and  a  prolific  and  constant  cropper, 
quite  a  first  class  dessert  Apple.  Lady  Sudeley  is 
also  one  of  the  best,  when  eaten  from  the  trees. 
Lane's  Prince  Albert,  the  king  of  cooking  Apples, 
vying  with  Wellington — ^and  worth  growing  for 
its  bloom  alone,  always  so  lovely  among  the  May- 
flowering  Tulips.  It  is  a  regular  and  prolific  cropper 
and  good  keeper  and  not  an  impossible  dessert 
Apple  in  early  spring,  when  others  have  failed. 
Lord  Derby  ?  No  !  Unworthy  of  its  noble  name, 
a  pretty  blossom,  but  quite  inferior  fruit. 

Lord  Grosvenor  ?  Yes!  A  splendid  baking 
Apple.  Mother,  to  my  personal  taste,  is  the  queen 
of  dessert  Apples,  and  Reiaette  Rouge  Etoilee  I 
reckon  among  the  choicest  of  dessert  Apples,  with 
its  own  very  distinctive  nutty  flavoiu'  and  pretty 
appearance.  There  was  an  old  espalier  of  this 
.\pple  in  the  garden  at  Surbiton  nearly  fifty  years 
ago,  but  I  did  not  know  its  name  till  Mr.  Bunyard 
identified  it  for  me.  Ribston  Pippin  ;  when  wjll 
grown  second  oidy  to  Mother — but  there  are 
"  Ribstons  and  Ribstons" — -widely  varying  in 
merit.  Roundway  Magnum  Bonum  is  a  delicious, 
first  class  dessert  Apple,  albeit  not  a  pretty  one. 
Sansparril,  one  of  the  best  late  keepers.  Wealthy, 
a  very  nice  useful  Apple  for  cooking  and  dessert. 
White  Transparent,  so  waxen  in  appi-arance, 
always  welcome  as  the  first  of  Apples  in  late  Jidy, 
juicy  and  refreshing  when  eaten  from  the  tree  and 
an  excellent  baking  Apple.  Worcester  Pearmain  I 
leave  to  the  greengrocers.  Wyken  Pippin  is  last 
on  the  list,  but  not  least  in  merit,  for  it  is  a  pretty 
yellow  dessert  Apple,  aii  uncommon  colour,  and 
excellent  in  flavour. 

Pears,  Nuts  and  Grapes. — We  looked  at  a  fiw 

Pears,  too.  I  was  scorned  by  Millie  and  Mr. 
Bunyard  for  loving  "  Williams."  Conference,  I 
hastily  passed  by.  Louise  Bonne  we  all  commended. 
I  love  it  also  for  its  most  beautiful  blossom  and 
lovely  autumn  foliage  tints.  It  is  the  Pear  for  a  small 
garden.  Doyenne  du  Comice  is  accounted  as  the 
finest  dessert  Pear  by  Millie  and  Mr.  Bunyard, 
but  Buerre  Superfin  is  my  first  choice,  and  then 
follows  an  embarras  de  richesse,  Jargonelle, 
Durondeau,  Emile  d'Heyst,  Fondante  d'Automne, 
Fondante  de  Thirriot  and  Triomphe  de  Vienne, 
among  the  best,  and  last,  but  not  least.  Winter 
Xelis. 


For  my  Xut  grove,  Jlr.  Bunyard  advised  Cosford 
as  I  wanted  a  thin-shelled  Nut  of  good  flavour — 
no  nutcrackers  required  when  you  gather  them  in 
the  garden  or  pick  up  a  new  fallen  one,  which  is 
the  way  to  taste  Nuts  at  their  best. 

Reine  Olga  (lovely  shaped  foliage,  with  glorious 
autumn  tints — I  have  some  before  me  as  I  write) 
and  Black  Hamburgh  are  very  successful  at 
Blackbird  Bungalow  as  out-door  Vines,  under  the 
glass  veranda,  so  I  am  going  to  give  them  a  similar 
place  at  Cliaffiiicli  Cottage.  .'Vnne  Amatkur. 


OBITUARY 


.VXATOLE    CORDONNIER. 

At  Tourcoing,  there  passed  away  recently 
a  very  prominent  and  remarkable  figure 
connec  ted  with  French  horticulture.  M.  Anatole 
Cordonnier,  whom  we  have  knovm  very  closely 
for  thirty-three  years,  after  a  strenuous  business 
life,  the  latter  part  of  which  was  devoted  to  horti- 
culture, is  no  more,  and  the  strange  thing  in 
connectioit  with  his  death  is  that  the  splendid 
up-to-date  itursery  which  he  founded  at  Bailleul 
has,  owing  to  the  fighting  in  and  around  that 
little  village,  been  practically  obliterated ;  sc 
that  the  man  and  his  work  have  ceased  to  exist 
almost  simultaneously. 

When  we  first  knew  him  M.  Cordoimier  was 
engaged  in  the  staple  manufacture  of  his  town — 
Roubaix.  where  he  then  resided.  While  on  a 
visit  to  London  he  was  much  impressed  with  some 
very  fine  Grapes  he  saw  in  Covent  Garden  Market, 
and  this  decided  him  to  start  something  of  the 
kind  in  France,  where  forced  fruit  culture  under 
glass  was  then  in  its  infancy.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  trade  opposition,  of  course  ;  and  the 
Belgian  growers  viewed'  with  some  disapproval 
the  building  up  of  a  rival  establishment  on  the 
frontier,  because  to  a  large  extent  they  supplied 
the  French  markets  with  that  kind  of  produce. 

As  a  result  the  "  Grapperies  du  Nord "  was 
completed  and  fitted  up  with  every  modem 
appliance  for  the  raising  of  high-class  produce. 
The  nursery  was  planned  with  every  kind  of 
labour-saving  device,  it  employed  a  large  number 
of  workers,  and  the  total  area  covered  by  glass  was 
very  considerable.  We  heard  that  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war  1,200  British  soldiers  were 
sheltered  in  the  greenhouses  there. 

The  produce  grown  at  Bailleul  was  always 
on  view  at  the  Paris  spring  and  autunm  shows — 
not  exhibited  in  the  crude,  rough  and  ready  way 
that  is  sometimes  adopted  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel,  but  in  handsome  plate-glass  cabinets, 
the  fruit  daintily  arranged  in  pretty  baskets, 
nestling  among  folds  of  crumpled  silk  or  velvet. 

M.  Cordonnier  was  one  of  the  first  men  in 
France  to  grow  Chrysanthemums  on  the  big 
bloom  system.  He  did  much  to  popularise  that 
flower  in  France  by  exhibiting  it  always  in  fine 
form,  and  he  kept  himself  up  to  date  in  this  branch 
of  floriculture,  as  an  instance  of  which  he  in  the 
centenary  year  (18S9)  visited  practically  every 
Chrysanthemum  show  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent  which  celebrated  the  event. 

Apart  from  a  commercial  interest  in  horti- 
culture, M.  Cordoimier  was  a  contributor  to  the 
French  Press  and  the  author  of  several  works  on 
manures,  fruit  culture  imder  glass,  and  Chrysan- 
themums. The  deceased  was  a  member  of  a 
large  number  of  associations  connected  with 
horticulture  and  among  other  distinctions  was 
a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He 
was  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  and  the 
interment  took  place  in  the  family  vault  at 
Bailleul.  C.  Harm.kn  Payne. 
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POULTRY      NOTES 

By     W.     POWELL-OWEN,     F.B.S.A. 


OFTEN  wonder  when  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  will  take  up  earnestly  the  more 
serious  diseases  of  poultry.  At  the  moment 
they  do  not  apparently  think  them  of  suffi- 
cient importance :  there  are  officials  "  told 
off"  for  poultry  ailments,  but  their  work  is  of 
little  or  no  help  to  practical  poultry-men.  I  have 
known  them  report  egg-binding  as  the  cause  of 
death  when  diphtheritic  roup  was  laiown  to  have 
been  the  trouble. 

Clean  Bill  of  Health. — it  is  highly  important 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  keep  a  clean  bill 
of  health  among  the  poultry.  The  many  forms  of 
roup  are  disastrous  to  fowls,  and  yet  1  doubt  if 
we  have  a  simple  and  effective  cure  for  same 
Roup  spreads  very  rapidly,  and  it  is  readily  intro- 
duced into  a  flock.  It  may  take  the  form  of 
watery  eyes  where  the  eyelids  become  stuck  and 
the  eyes  swell  in  ball-like  fashion,  or  of  grow'ths 
inside  the  mouth.  Rather  do  I  advise  removing 
the  first  bird  noticed  to  show  early  symptoms, 
thereby  saving  the  flock.  Roup  may  be  a  neglected 
cold,  and  it  may  be  the  result  of  exposure  of  any 
kind.  Every  poultry-keeper  who  wishes  to  safe- 
guard his  birds  against  colds  and  roup  should 
attend  carefully  to  housing 

Importance  of  Housing. — A  poultry  house 
should  be  light,  roomy  and  well  ventilated.  If 
the  atmosphere  is  close  and  stuffy,  then  the  birds 
will  ail.  WhUe  fresh  air,  however,  is  needed, 
there  must  not  be  draughts.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
roup  and  its  kindred  ailments  do  arise  if  housing 
is  imsuitable.  On  no  account  should  the  perches 
be  so  placed  that  the  birds  when  roosting  are  in  a 
draught.  That  is  \yhy  in  all  houses  of  the  semi- 
intensive  type  I  prefer  the  boarded-up  part  of 
the  front  to  be  higher  than  the  birds  as  they  roost 
on  the  perches  at  the  back  of  the  structure.  In 
like  manner  I  am  against  semi-intensive  houses 
that  are  too  narrow  m  depth,  always  preferring 
depth  as  against  length  in  small  structures.  In 
big  intensive  houses,  too,  I  prefer  wooden  par- 
titions across  here  and  there  to  prevent  draughts. 
We  require  the  fresh  air  to  circulate  gently,  and 
not  to  come  in  and  go  out  rapidly  or  in  proper 
gusts. 

The  Slope  of  the  Roof. — Another  faUing  in 
the  construction  of  the  poultry  house  and  a  common 
cause  of  outbreaks  of  roup  concerns  the  slope  of 
the  roof.  Many  poultry-keepei-s  insist  on  having 
houses  high  in  front,  sloping  down  to  4  feet  at  the 
back.  As  a  result  the  birds  are  forced  when  on 
the  perches  to  roost  near  the  roof  in  a  constant 
"  pocket"  of  foul  air.  This  is  wTong,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  minimum  height  at  the  back  should 
be  a  little  o\er  ."i  feet.  Should  the  poultry  be 
constantly  having  colds,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  bore 
some  i^-inch  circular  holes  at  the  back  near  the 
roof  w'hich  takes  away  the  "  pocket"   of  foul  air 


I  ha\e  referred  to.  In  fact,  I  am  always  in  favour 
of  both  inlet  and  outlet  ventilation  holes,  which 
arc  seldom  met  with  in  open- fronted  types  of  houses. 

I I  is  customary  to  have  8  inches  of  open  netting  at 
the  top  of  such  structures,  but  I  caimot  see  how 
the  fresh  air  can  go  in  and  the  foul  air  come  out 
of  this  one  opening. 

Birds  that  Travel. — Roup  is  often  caused  by 
birds  that  are  exposed  on  the  railw-ay  platform 
in  unfavourable  weather.  In  the  winter  the  only 
sensible  travelling  receptacle  for  poultry  is  a 
wooden  coup  that  is  boarded  up  on  all  sides  to 
protect  the  inmates  fr'^m  the  bitter  winds.  Next 
to  this  comes  the  basket,  although  this  should 
in  the  winter  be  properly  lined  with  canvas,  i.e  , 
round  the  sides  interiorly.  Only  in  the  summer 
can  open  crates  be  serviceable.  One  should  also 
make  arrangements  for  the  birds  on  arrival  at 
the  "home"  station  to  be  delivered  promptly 
or  fetched  from  the  station.  On  arrival  all  birds 
should  be  placed  in  quarantine  and  not  be  put 
right  away  with  other  stock  on  the  home  farm. 
If  this  were  done  there  would  be  a  great  saving 
of  poultry  throughout  the  country. 

Putting  Birds  in  Quarantine. — A  special  house 
and  run,  then,  should  be  set  aside  for  all  newly 
purchased  birds  on  arrival.  They  should  be  kept 
isolated  from  other  birds  on  the  place  for  about 
fourteen  days,  and  should  be  watched  closely  for 
symptoms  of  colds,  sneezing,  watery  eye,  and  so 
on.  Not  until  it  has  been  proved  that  they  are 
healthy  should  they  be  placed  with  the  other 
birds,  and  even  then  the  ow^ner  should  watch  them 
closely.  When  the  birds  arrive  each  should  be 
carefully  overhauled  before  it  is  placed  into 
quarantine.  The  birds  will  be  sent  on  approval, 
and  rejected  birds  should  be  set  aside  for  a  further 
examination  the  next  day,  when,  if  unapproved, 
they  should  be  returned  to  the  vendor.  Pass  the 
hand  down  the  breastbone  to  make  sure  it  is 
straight ;  examine  the  back  in  the  same  way  to 
see  that  it  is  flat  and  not  arched  or  tilted  to  one 
side ;  see  that  the  tail  is  not  carried  to  one  side 
or  squirrel-shaped,  i.e.,  almost  touching  the  back 
of  the  neck  in  its  sweep. 

Examining  Birds  for  Health. — Examine  the 
inside  of  the  mouth  and  throat  to  see  that  no 
white  or  yellowish  growths  are  present.  Also 
see  that  the  eyes  are  not  watery  and  that  no  bird 
has  a  cold.  Finally,  handle  the  bird  for  weight 
to  make  sure  that  it  is  not  "  as  light  as  a  feather  "  ; 
it  should  come  heavy  in  the  hand,  and  there  should 
be  a  nice  amount  of  flesh  on  either  side  of  the 
breastbone.  If  the  latter  is  sharp  like  a  razor 
and  devoid  of  flesh,  something  is  wrong.  If  the 
crop  is  full  of  food,  crop-compaction  may  be 
suspected,  and  the  crop  should  be  examined  again 
next  morning,  when  it  should  be  quite  empty 
if  the  bird's  digestive  system  is  in  working  order. 
Do  not  let  birds  have  a  lot  of  drinking  water  on 
arrival.  First  of  all  scatter  some  grain  in  the 
litter  and  then  give  a  feed  of  wann  mash,  drinking 
water  being  provided  ten  minutes  after.  Then 
leave  the  birds  to  settle  down. 

Settling  Down  of  Purchased  Birds. — ^Visit  the 

roost  each  night  for  sever:il  c\enings  and  put  on 
to  the  perches  any  birds  that  are  roosting  in  nest- 
boxes  or  on  the  litter  or  on  the  droppings-board, 
otherwise  they  may  ail  later  on.  Listen  for  any 
sneezing  when  the  birds  are  perching  and  for  any 
unnatural  breathing,  and  isolate  any  culprit. 
Each  morning  as  the  droppings-board  is  cleaned 
sprinlde  the  board  under  the  perches  With  Izal 
Disinfectant    Powder.     Daily   for    the    first    week 


just  colour  the  drinking  water  with  permanganate 
of  potash,  and  several  times  during  the  week 
give  as  a  tonic  raw  minced  onions.  To  create  an 
appetite  add  to  the  hot  water  over  the  mash 
on  the  second  and  fifth  days  a  teaspoonful  of 
Glauber's  salt  for  each  six  adult  birds.  Ask  the 
vendor  whether  or  not  the  birds  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  wet  mash.  If  they  have  been  used  to- 
dry  mash,  provide  this  on  arrival  and  gradually 
change  to  wet  mash  if  that  is  to  be  adopted.  One- 
must  keep  the  birds  appetites  up  from  the  time 
of  arrival 

The  Hen-Hospital. — it  is  very  surprising  that 
few  poultry-keepers  plan  a  hen-hospital,  which 
is  imperati\e  whether  six  or  six  hundred  birds 
be  kept.  If  one  has  a  cosy  but  well  ventilated 
shed,  such  will  make  an  ideal  hen-hospital.  On 
the  wall  fit  up  several  coops  with  wooden  tops, 
backs,  divisions,  ends  and  floors,  but  with  slattedl 
fronts.  At  the  base  of  the  front  fix  a  trough  for 
the  mash  and  grain,  also  the  drinking  water,  and 
when  ready  for  use  place  hay  on  the  floor.  Directly 
a  bird  is  noticed  to  be  ailing,  no  matter  what 
may  be  the  trouble,  remove  her  at  once  to  the 
isolation  coop  and  treat  her.  The  secret  of  curing 
an  invalid  is  to  take  her  in  hand  promptly,  and 
that  is  the  most  eft'ective  way  of  preventing  a 
serious  outbreak.  And  do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to 
put  the  bird  back  with  the  flock ;  make  sure  that 
she  is  fully  well.  After  each  case  disinfect  the 
coop  before  it  is  again  occupied  and  bum  allr 
litter  used.  Should  any  burds  die.  first  hold  a 
post-mortem  and  then  burn  (not  bury)  the 
body. 

Selection  of  Breeding  Stock. — 1  am  a  strong 
advocate  of  breeding  from  healthy  birds.  One 
should  always  keep  records  of  ailments,  and  any 
bird  that  ails  seriously  from  the  growing  stages 
upwards  should  be  marked  with  a  special  coloured 
leg-ring  kept  for  the  purpose  Such  birds  should 
n  jt  be  used  in  the  breeding  pens.  By  keeping  up- 
stamina  you  are  helping  to  ward  oil'  disease  and 
ailments.  .Some  birds  w-ill  be  constantly  catching 
colds  or  bronchial  troubles,  and  they  should  not 
be  bred  from.  In  short,  practise  my  methods  of 
grading  at  all  times  and  in  all  directions.  It  is- 
usual  for  many  poultry-keepers,  particularly  the 
ladies,  to  try  and  nurse  all  invalid  chicks.  Really 
in  the  long  run  it  does  not  pay  to  do  this,  because 
the  majority  of  such  birds  die  later  on  and  represent 
a  heavy  loss  to  the  owner  of  time,  labour,  housing 
room  and  cost  of  rearing.  Those  that  do  live- 
on  may  be  placed  in  due  course  in  the  breeding 
pens,  where  they  may  reduce  the  stamina  of  the 
resultant  progeny.  Believe  me,  it  is  by  far  the 
best  plan  to  concentrate  on  the  rearable  chickens, 
and  to  keep  up  the  stamina  of  the  flock. 


ADVICE    OX    POULTRY    MATTERS. 

Mr.  W.  Powell-Owen,  The  Garden  Poultry 
Expert,  will  be  pleased  to  answer,  free  of  charge,  any 
question  dealing  with  poultry-keeping.  A  stamped 
and  addressed  envelope  should  be  enclosed,  when  a 
lengthy  and  detailed  reply  will  be  posted  promptly^ 
Communications  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  W.  Powell- 
Owen,  care  of  The  Garden',  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.2.  Samples  of  foods  (report  thereon  and' 
suggested  use),  is.  6d. ;  post-mortems,  2s.  6rf.  each. 
Send  samples  and  dead  fowls  {latter  by  rail  and  letters 
nnder  separate  cover)  direct  to  W.  Powell-Owen, 
"  Powell-Owen  "  Poultry  Bureau,  47A,  High  Street,. 
Hampstead,  A' .  W.  3 . 
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Growing   Early    Flowers 
for  Market 

[/;i  Answer  to  Several  Correspondents.] 

THE  most  important  early  flowering  plant 
is,  of  course,  the  Narcissus,  and  few 
people  when  purchasing  their  threepenny 
or  sixpenny  bunch  of  flowers  from 
the  street  flower-seller  can  have  the 
•slightest  idea  of  the  magnitude  or  importance 
of  the  industry  which  has  developed  within  the 
last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  from  this  one 
ifamily  of  plants. 

A  generation  ago  Narcissus  flowers  in  February 
were  an  expensive  luxury,  only  to  be  enjoyed 
by  the  well-to-do  ;  now,  in  an  ordinary  year, 
everyone  who  has  a  penny  or  two  to  spare  can 
procure  a  bunch  of  flowers  every  week  over  a 
period  of  five  months.  France  and  the  Channel 
Islands  supply  a  large  proportion  of  the  earliest 
■blooms  ;  but  from  Christmas  to  Easter  the  Scilly 
islands  and  South-West  Cornwall  take  a  foremost 
position.  From  the  beginning  of  March  until 
May,  South  Lincolnshire,  North  Norfolk  and 
other  parts  of  the  Eastern  Counties  take  up  the 
Tunning  and. fill  the  markets  with  vast  quantities 
of  flowers.  The  latter  places,  however,  cultivate 
Tulips  on  a  large  scale  likewise,  whereas  Tulip 
mowing  in  the  South-West  appears  to  be  only 
in  its  infancy. 

The  cultivation  of  Narcissi  in  the  Scilly  Islands 
■svas  commenced  between  twenty  and  thirty  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Dorrien-Smith,  who  at  that  time  was 
much  concerned  regarding  the  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  agriculture  in  the  Islands.  Until 
that  time  the  culture  of  early  Potatoes  had  been 
the  mainstay  of  the  farmers,  but  a  succession 
of  unprofitable  seasons  had  left  them  in  a  piteous 
plight.  After  a  few  years  of  experimental  work 
with  Narcissi  it  was  found  that  the  crop  was 
likely  to  prove  a  financial  success,  and  the  farmers 
gradually  turned  their  attention  to  the  work. 
A  few  years  more  and  they  were  relieved  from 
their  financial  dif&culties,  and  the  flower  farmers 
are  now  earning  a  comfortable  living.  The 
farmers  about  Penzance  then  turned  their  attention 
to  flowers,  and  many  a  Potato  and  Broccoli  grower 
of  the  past  now  gives  at  least  a  portion  of  his  land 
-lip  to  flowers.  Those  who  commenced  the  work 
in  the  earlier  days  are  said  to  have  profited  more 
in  comparison  than  those  who  have  undertaken 
flower  culture  within  the  last  few  years.  The 
Eastern  Counties  seem  to  have  followed  the 
South-West  in  the  cultivation  of  spring  flowers, 
and  in  that  region  fruit  and  flower  farming  appears 
to  go  hand-in-hand.  Later  still,  the  farmers  of 
Anglesea  commenced  the  culture  of  bulbs  for 
cut  flowers. 

Cultural  methods  do  not  differ  materially  in 
the  various  districts,  neither  do  marketing  methods 
indicate  much  variation.  As  a  rule,  it  is  considered 
■desirable  to  plant  Narcissi  on  land  which  has  been 
heavily  manured,  but  from  which  a  crop  of  Potatoes 
has  been  taken  between  the  application  of  the 
tnanure  and  the  planting  of  the  bulbs.  Well 
drained  ground  is  essential  to  success,  and  deep, 
fertile  soil  of  a  light,  loamy  character  is  the  best 
kind  for  Narcissi  culture.  That  in  the  Fen  region 
is  deep,  rich  and  hght,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
absence  of  stones.  Efficient  shelter  is  one  of  the 
primary  conditions  essential  to  success,  and  in 
windy  districts  a  great  deal  of  trouble  is  taken 
to  provide  proper  hedges  and  shelter  belts  of 
trees  around  and  between  the  bulb  grounds. 
A  saline  atmosphere  causes  no  inconvenience, 
providing  the  force  of  the  wind  is  broken.  Violent 
winds  cause  the  foliage  to  fall,  break  and  die 
prematurely,  thus  seriously  injuring  the  proper 
growth   of   the   bulbs.     It   is   usual   to   place   the 


bulbs  in  beds  about  four  feet  wide,  each  bed 
being  made  up  of  from  five  to  six  rows  of  bulbs, 
according  to  the  vigour  of  the  variety.  A  path 
is  left  between  each  two  beds  for  convenience 
of  weeding  and  gathering  the  flowers.  Wider 
beds  are  discouraged,  for  it  has  been  found  that 
both  plants  and  flowers  in  the  middle  rows  are 
injured  during  ■  the  gathering  of  the  blossoms. 
In  some  places  the  paths  are  made  from  4  inches 
to  6  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  beds,  but  in 
other  places  they  are  almost  on  a  level.  The 
former  method  is  recommended  for  the  heavier 
kinds  of  soil  or  for  places  where  a  heavy  rainfall 
is  experienced. 

Planting  is  sometimes  effected  by  opening 
trenches  with  a  plough  about  five  inches  deep. 
Boys  and  women  follow  the  plough  and  place 
the  bulbs  in  position,  which  are  then  covered  to 
a  depth  of  4  inches  as  the  next  furrow  is  made. 
In  other  places  the  trenches  are  opened  with 
spades.  .As  a  rule,  between  200,000  and  220,000 
bulbs  are  planted  on  an  acre  of  ground,  and  they 
are  left  undisturbed  for  three  years.  During 
that  time  they  are  kept  weeded,  and,  if  necessary, 
a  dressing  of  some  chemical  manure  is  applied, 
.At  the  end  of  the  third  year  they  are  taken  up, 
divided,  sorted  and  replanted  on  new  ground, 
prepared  by  the  usual  crop  of  Potatoes  or  other 
vigorous  root  crop.  The  first  year  after  planting 
each  good,  sound  bulb  is  reckoned  to  produce  one 
flower.  The  following  year  two  or  more  flowers  may 
be  expected  from  each  bulb,  and  the  third  year 
from  three  to  six  flowers  are  looked  for.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  from  a  single  acre  of  three  year 
old  bulbs  upwards  of  three-quarters  of  a  million 
flowers    may    be    expected.     The    largest    flower 


farm  in  the  Scilly  Islands  produces  about  seventy 
acres  of  bulbs  of  varving  ages,  while  there  are 
others  which  produce  from  four  to  fifty  acres 
each,  annually.  Anyone  visiting  one  of  these 
farms  will,  however,  experience  a  certain  degree 
of  disappointment  if  he  expects  to  find  acres  upon 
acres  of  flowers,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the 
exception  to  find  expanded  blossoms  in  the  open, 
and  if  such  are  found,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
prices  are  not  all  that  can  be  desired.  The  flowers 
are  all  picked  in  the  bud  stage  and  stood  in  water 
in  a  heated  greenhouse  or  light  shed  to  open. 
This  ensures  the  blooms  being  clean  and  saves 
them  from  injury  during  gathering.  When  fully 
developed,  they  are  tied  in  bunches  of  twelve 
each,  care  being  taken  that  all  the  flowers  face 
in  one  direction,  and  are  then  again  placed  in  water  * 
to  be  packed  at  the  proper  moment  in  regulation- 
sized,  paper-lined  boxes.  Those  grown  on  the 
five  inhabited  islands  of  the  Scilly  group  have 
all  to  be  taken  across  to  the  Island  of  St.  Mary's, 
from  which  a  steamer  starts  for  Penzance  between 
nine  and  ten  o'clock  every  other  morning.  A  ready 
sale  is  usually  found  for  such  varieties  as  Soleil 
d'Or,  Scilly  White  Emperor,  Empress,  Sir  Watkin, 
Golden  Spur,  Poeticus  ornatus  and  improved  forms, 
Barri  conspicuus  and  Henry  Irving. 

Anyone  embarking  upon  the  culture  of  early 
flowers  must  be  prepared  for  considerable  prelimi- 
nary expense,  while,  when  his  markets  are  far 
distant,  railway  rates  will  absorb  a  good  deal 
of  the  profit  gained  by  those  who  can  place  their 
produce  in  the  market  with  the  aid  of  their  own 
carts.  Still,  the  business  must  give  a  good  return 
on  the  outlay  ;  otherwise  it  would  not  grow  as  it 
continues  to  year  bv  vear.  W. 


USE  CORRY  S  CELEBRATED  CONCENTRATED 

(NON-POISOXOUS) 

WINTER  DRESSING 

FOR      FRUIT     AND     OTHER     TREES. 

Pint.     Quart.        }-Gall.      I  Gill.        3  Gall.         5  G.1II.       10  Gall' 
each  2/3        3/9         6,-         11/-         25/6        40/-         76/- 

SOLD   BY    THE    TRIDE  GENERALLY, 

Manufactured     by^CORRY     &      Co.,     Ltd.,    London. 


GRUB  KILLER 

DESTROYS  ALL  SOIL  PESTS 


Wireworms,   Leatherjackets,   and   other   pe-ts  are 
speedily  exterminated  and  the  soil   sweetened  and 

purified.      Ask  your  Seedsman  or  write  to 
Stoneh^use     Hort.    Dept..    WEST    BROMWICH. 

Send  your   order   now   for 

THE   NEW    RASPBERRY 

LLOYD  GEORGE  PERPETUAL  FRUITING 

15/-  per  doz. 
Also  ray  new  Violet,  20/-  per  doz.,  carriage  paid, 

J.  J.   KETTLE,   Violet  Farm,  Corfe   Mullen,    Dorset. 


SPECIALITE 

SHRUBS   &  TREES 

Fop  autumn  colour 

(Carriage  Paid) 


V.  N.  GAUNTLETT  &  Co..  Ltd., 

Japanese  Nurseries.  CHIDDINGFOLD.  Surrey. 


SirrtJATIOJJ     IHfg.JJTEP. 

FLOWER  ^FARMING.      Two   ladv   friends 

(under  thirty)  offer  services.  Together  preferred.  Channel, 
Scilly  Isles,  or  Soutli  Coast.— Miss  AKCHER,  10,  Beech  Grove, 
Harrogate. 


ORCHIS  FOLIOSA. — Now  is  the  best  time  to 
plant  this  beautiful  Orchid.  Strong  roots,  1/6, 
2/6  each  ;   1  2/-,  25/-  dozen. 

SIDALCEA  ROSE  QUEEN  (T.S  )  — One  of 
the  finest  hardy  plants  of  recent  introduction  ; 
sheaves  of  clear  rose  coloured  flowers,  5  to  6  feet 
high.     Strong  plants  1/6  each,  12/-  dozen. 

T.  SMITH,  Daisy  Hill  Nursery,  Newry 


cts there  I"! 

and  makes  the  Garden  .l^ib^t. 
gav  all  the  year  round  r,"."o":cT.T.i 


Sold  everywhere  for  Horticultoral  purposes  in  PACKETS  lOd.  &  1/6,  and  in 
BRANDED  &  SEALED  BAGS:  7  lbs.,  4/-;  14  lbs.  7/-;  28  lbs..  12/-;  56  lbs..  22/-;  1 12  lbs.  40/- ;  Ot 

direct  from  thp  Wrr-ks     TarriaCe  Paid  in  the  United  Kinedom  for  Cash  with  Ordpr'eitrPDt  PACKETS). 


CLAY    &.  SijN.    i'ianure.  n'rfi  &  Bone  u-ubiiers.  61  RAiroriJ'.  London. 
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I  HORSE  SHOE  BOILERS 

i  MADE     IN       5       SIZES      FOR     GREENHOUSES  m 

I  VARYING     FROM   12    TO   50   FEET   LONG.      IT  g 

1  HAS  AN  ESTABLISHED  REPUTATION  AMONGST  g 

i  GARDENERS  FOR  SAVING  FUEL,  MAINTAINING  = 

5  TEMPERATURE    AND     BURNING      12     TO    20  = 

i  HOURS  WITHOUT  ATTENTION  ^ 


38,000  SOLD 


1     CAN     BE     ERECTED     AND      SET    f 
g     WORKING      IN     A     FEW      HOURS     g 

=  Used   in   the   R.H.S.  and  Botanic  p 

M  Gardens    and     by    thousands     of  = 

=  satisfied      Amateurs     everywhere  M 

m  LIST  42  POST  FREE  1 

I      CHAS.  P.  KINNELL  &  CO.,  LTD.     1 
1  65,  65a,  Southwark  St.,  LONDON,  S.E.  1         | 
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AUCTION   SALES   OF 

BULBS,    ROSES,  HERBACEOUS  AND    ROCK   PLANTS, 

EHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS,  FRUIT  TREES,  PALMS, 

CARNATIONS,  Etc. 

EVERY   MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY  &  FRIDAY,  by 

PROTHEROE   &    MORRIS, 

at  tlieir  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67    &   68,    CHEAPSIDE,     E.G. 2 

Catalogues  on  application. 


"DUX    AND     DRAKES" 

Grand  lot  of  1919  and  1920  'White  Runner  Ducks  and 
Drakes,  and  a  few  Drakes  from  my  1919  Dairy  Show,  etc., 
winning  Buff  Orpington  Ducks.  Also  Golden.  Silver,  White 
Wyandottes.  Ehode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns  and  Black 
Wvandotte  Bantams.  Over  oOO  prizes  won.   Moderate  prices. 

SYDNEY  HILLER,   F.B.S.A. 

CLEVELAND    POULTRY   FARM,  STANDON,  Herts 


HEAVY  WINTER  EGG  PRODUCTION 

cannot  be  avoided  so  long  as 
"GORDON    CRAY" 

]L.IGH^T     SUSSEX 

are  regularly  kept  in  YOUR  YARDS. 
EGGS    FOR    HATCHING    NOW    READY 


Full  Particulars  apply— 
C.  CORDON  GRAY,  Ltd. 


Deansbrook  Poultry  Farm, 
THAXTED  ESSEX. 


THEY  ARE  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

ALL     HANDMADB. 

ARTISTIC  FERN  PANS 
AND     BULB      BOWLS. 

Slate  Quantities   and  sizes  required,  andha\c 
"Carriage  Paid"  quotation,   or  write  for  Price 

List—PRBE 
RICHARD  6ANKEY&    SON,    LTD. 
Royal  Potteries,  Buwiell    Nottinohnm 


EUREKAk^^I^e". 


WINTER  WASH. 


THE    MOST    EFFECTIVE  WASH     FOR    FRUIT  TREES     &<.. 

IN     I'e   TINS     FOR    10    TO    16    GALLS    OF  WASH. 
WORM    KILLER.     LAWN   SAND    &    GARDEN    SUNDRIES. 


OnlyAdllressiTOMLINSaN  tlHAVWlBD  LT?  LINCOLN. 


GROW  YOUR  OWN  VEGETABLES  FREE  FROM  DISEASE  WITH 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  •_  Jm  m  .^  ^  GREENHOUSES. 


THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  AND 
COMPLETE  SUBSTITUTE  for  STABLE  MANURE 


SCIBMTIFICAIiLT    AND    GHBMIOAEiLY    PREPARED. 

\n  the  form  of  a  leaf-mould,  ready  for  use  at  anv  time.  In  the  same  way.  and  for  .qll  purposes  that  stable  manure  Is  put.  Gnes  further 

'4  I'ushels  equainn[3  15  cts.V  gives  better  result,  is  clean  to  handle,  sweet  smelling,  and  free  from  weeds,  worms,  etc. 

Report  of  Royal    Horticultural    Society.      "  Your  Patented  Hon  Manure  has  been  used  in  the  Society's  Gardens  at 

Wis  ey.  and  I  a-n  pleased  t■^  report  that  It  has  proved  excellent  for  the  flower  borders,  fruit  anH  vegetables  firown  both  under 

Rlass  and  out  in  the  open  air  "  (Signed)     W.  WiLKS,  Secretary. 

A  Beautiful  Free  Bnnklef  aivitig  full  itarticulars  and  testimonials  sent  on  receibt  of  i>ostcard. 

9^  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS;  GENUINE  ONLY  IN  OUR  MARKED  BAGS,  CONTAINING  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS.  "WI 

Prices,  includinij  ba^js.  1  bushel  2/3.  4  bushels  6/-.  5-4  bushcK  28/9.  10-4  bus-'els  55/-.  20-4  bushels  100/- 
Carriaflc  forward  for  cash  with  order 

WAKELEV'S  GROUND  GARDEN  LIME  (Caustic  or  Quick  Umc),  3/6  bushel  bag.  carriage  forward 

WAKELEY'S  Empire  FERTILISER 

A  valuable    Plant  Food  for  Allotment  and  General  Garden  use,  simple  to  apply.    Particulars  and  Guaranteed 

Analysis  free.     Price  including  bags 

14  lb.  bag.  3/3  ;    56  lbs.,  11/6;    1  cwt..  22/- 

Best  Yellow  Fibrous  Loam.  4/-.  and  Leaf  Mould.  4/6.      Coarse  Silver  Sand.  5/6.  and  Brown 

Fibrous  Peat.  5/6  per  sack.   Basic  Slag,  9/6.  Superphosphates,  13/6.    Bone  Meal,  24/- 

Kainit,   11/6   per  cwt.       Bulb  Fibre,  3/6  per  bushel. 

See  Free  Booklet  rts.  above  for  prices  of  smaller  qtiantities,  also  other  Hoods* 

WAKELEY   BROS    A   CO.     LTD.,  75a,   BANKSIDE,   LONOON,   S.E.I. 


FOR  SUCCESS  IN 
YOUR  GARDEN- 
USE 


o** 


s**"^ 


t*o 


Oil    the    market 
for     over     40     years, 
tbey  still  hold  first  place  in 
the  estimation  of  Horticulturists 
all    over    the    world    for    QUALITY 
and   RESULTS. 
The    direct     result    of    many    years'     practical 
experience   in    gardening,    they    stand    unrivalled   at    the 
present   dav  for  every  descrintion   of     Fruit-bearing,    ^lowe^ing 
and   Foliage  Plants.  Vegetables.   Lawns,   etc.,  etc. 
Plant    and    V.getabia     Manure,    1  cwt..  36'-;     56lbs..  19/-;     28lbs..  10/6: 
14lbs.,  6/-;   71bs,.  3/6:   Tins.  1/6. 
Special  Top-Dressing    Manure,   56lbs.,  19/-;  28lbs.,  10/6;   14lbs..  6/-;  7lbs..  3/6. 

WRITE    FOR    OUR    BOOKLET— POST     FREE    ON     REQUEST,     "^a 
SOLD      BY       NURSERYMEN       AND      SEEDSMEN      EVERYWHEHb. 


'^ole  Makers  :     WM.    THOMSON'    &    SONS.     LTI>.,    CLOVENFORDS.     SCOTLAND. 


^Jw 


PRICE 

(Free   on    Rail) 

TYPE  A.  —  Single 
frame,  two  lights, 
size  4ft.  by  3ft.  by 
I  5in.  by  9in.  as  illus- 
trated. 

£2 


SEcrrowAL 
GAPDEN  FRAME 

On  all  points  the  Slade  Frame  scores — in 
value  and  price  it's  unbeaten.  It  does 
the  same  work  as  the  clumsy  brick  built  frame 
but  It  can  be  moved  about,  taken  to  pieces 
and  reassembled  at  will.  It's  perfectly  proof 
against  draught,  damp,  vermin,  etc.  and 
conserves  maximum  quantiiy  of  natural  heat. 
In  Booklet  B  you  will  find  further  interesting 
particulars  — why  not  write  for  it? 

THE  SLADE  SYNDICATE  Ltd. 

IDirectnrs  ;   E.  J.  W.  Slade  and  .M.  W.  Slade). 

35,  Surrey  St.,  Strand,  W.C.2 


PRICE 
(Free  on  Rail) 
TYPE  A. —  Double 
frame,  four  lights,  size 
8ft.  by  3ft.  by  15in, 
by  9in. 

£4  13     O 

Quotations    (including 

carnage  to  any  part  of 

:   the   United    Kingdom) 

:  will   be  furnished    on 

\  request. 
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Limited.  HaUiekl   Streei   Works,  Stamford  Street    S.E,   1.  and  Published   by    '  Countkv  Life,"  Limited,  at  20.  Tavistock  Street    Strand    VV  C,  2 
and  by  George  Newnes,  Limited,  8-11,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C.  2. 
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